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THE  EAST  INDIAN  RAILWAY  BILL. 

rpiHE  Bill  for  the  purchase  of  the  East  Indian  Railway 
_L  by  the  Indian  Government  was  passed  practically 
without  opposition.  Those  who  regarded  the  bargain 
made  by  the  Government  as  a  bad  one  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  say  that  the  bargain,  having  been  made, 
should  be  upset;  and,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  pointed  out,  it 
was  idle  to  talk  of  censuring  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
he  would  use  his  Parliamentary  majority,  and  decline  to 
be  censured.  As  to  the  expediency  of  purchasing  the  line 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  enterprise  was 
started  in  1854,  and  it  was  then  arranged  that  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  years  the  Government  might 
buy  the  railway  on  certain  prescribed  terms.  The  line 
has  been  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  now  yields  a 
handsome  profit  beyond  the  guaranteed  interest  of  five 
per  cent.  It  was  clear  that  the  Government,  having 
the  power  of  purchase,  could  not  abandon  the  advan- 
tage, and  allow  profits  to  go  into  the  pocket  of  English 
shareholders  which  might  help  to  relieve  the  burdens 
of  Indian  taxpayers.  But  when  the  Government  came 
to  look  into  the  matter,  it  thought  it  must  have  some- 
thing else  beyond  what  was  in  the  contract.  To  the 
main  line  there  is  attached  an  important  branch  running 
to  Jubbulpore,  and  as  the  concession  for  this  branch  was 
given  at  a  later  date  than  that  for  the  main  line,  the 
right  to  purchase  does  not  come  into  existence  for  some 
rime  to  come.  The  Government  wished  in  the  first  place 
to  buy  the  whole  line,  including  the  branch,  so  that  it 
might  not  have  the  responsibility  for,  or  the  control  of, 
merely  one  part  of  what  is  really  a  whole.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Government  wished  the  Company  to  go  on  managing 
the  railway  after  it  was  taken  over.  It  preferred  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  administration  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  administration  of  its  own.  For  this  it  alleged 
two  reasons.  It  said  that  a  Company  can  work  more 
economically  than  a  Government,  as  its  officers  will  take 
lower  salaries  and  demand  less  in  the  way  of  pensions 
than  Government  officials  will  put  up  with.  Why  this 
should  be  it  does  not  seem  very  easy  to  say,  unless  the 
reason  may  be  that  a  Company  as  well  managed  as  the  East 
Indian  Railway  Company  treats  its  servants  better,  con- 
fides in  them  more,  and  interferes  with  them  less.  The 
other  reason  given  by  the  Government  is  that  it  feai's  it 
might,  if  working  the  line,  be  subjected  to  constant  pres- 
sure to  reduce  the  fares  beJow  what  would  pay.  It  dis- 
trusts its  own  firmness  ;  and  will  feel  more  comfortable  if 
it  can  use  the  Company  as  a  buffer,  and  explain  that 
the  rates  cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  an 
independent  body.  Another  motive,  however,  might 
have  been  more  efficacious  in  determining  the  resolution 
of  the  Government  than  those  which  it  thought  fit  to 
state.  It  might  have  very  reasonably  suspected  that  it 
could  not  manage  the  line  as  well  as  the  Company  has 
hitherto  managed  it.  The  Company  owes  its  great  suc- 
cess to  its  good  fortune  in  the  choice  of  its  adminis- 
trators, and  to  the  fact  that  its  chief  guides  have 
adopted  and  carried  out  an  original  and  bold  policy. 
This  policy  seems  simple  when  stated,  but,  like  many 
other  simple  policies,  it  needed  courage  and  foresight 
to  put  it  in  practice.  It  consists  in  charging  very  low 
rates,  so  that  the  traffic  carried  may  be  large,  and 
packing  the  trains  very  full  and  tight,  so  that  the 
working  expenses  may  be  small.    The  East  Indian  Rail- 


way carries  its  passengers  at  an  average  rate  of  about  one- 
third  of  a  penny  per  mile,  and  its  goods  at  the  rate  of  about 
four-fifths  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile.  The  traffic  it  thus 
secures  is  enormous,  and  it  manages  its  packing  business 
so  adroitly  that  its  working  expenses  are  on  an  average 
only  about  one-third  of  its  gross  receipts.  The  Govern- 
ment might  well  hesitate  to  abandon  the  advantage  f 
commanding  the  services  of  those  who  have  shown  in 
practice  that  they  can  achieve  such  a  result. 

The  Government  thus  did  not  wish  to  proceed  on  the 
lines  of  the  contract  contemplated  when  the  Company  was 
formed.  It  wanted  to  make  a  new  bargain,  in  which  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  giving  and  taking  seemed  neces- 
sary. As  to  most  of  the  points  to  be  considered  there  was 
little  difficulty.  The  Company  was  very  ready  to  give  up 
the  Jubbulpore  branch,  and  was  quite  willing  to  work  the 
line  on  fair  terms,  and  the  terms  finally  arranged  present 
no  ground  for  attack.  One-fifth  of  the  capital  of  the 
Company  is  taken  as  representing  its  woi'king  material, 
and  on  this  fifth  the  Government  guarantees  four  per  cent. ; 
and,  beyond  this,  gives  to  the  Company,  as  a  reward  for 
its  exertions,  one-fifth  of  the  profits  beyond  four  per  cent. 
It  remained  to  be  decided  how  the  remaining  four-fifths 
were  to  be  paid.  The  original  contract  laid  down  that 
the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  Company  was  to  be  de- 
termined for  the  purposes  of  purchase  by  its  average 
price  in  the  market  during  the  three  years  previous  to  the 
purchase  being  made.  It  was  found  that  this  would  give 
a  trifle  under  125L  for  each  100Z.  of  stock,  and  the 
Government  agreed,  and  wisely  agreed,  in  order  to 
simplify  the  negotiations,  that  125Z.  should  be  taken  as 
the  price,  and  all  reference  to  the  fraction  should  be  dis- 
carded. Then  what  were  the  shareholders  to  receive  in 
order  to  represent  this  125Z.  ?  The  original  contract  said 
that  payment  was  to  be  made  in  cash,  or  in  the  form  of 
annuities.  The  Government  did  not  find  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  in  cash,  and  it  was  therefore  driven  to  have  re- 
course to  payment  by  annuities.  It  is  because  the  cal- 
culation of  the  annuities  to  be  given  was  made,  as  it  is 
said,  in  the  wrong  way,  in  a  way  much  too  favourable  to 
the  shareholders  and  much  too  adverse  to  India,  that  Mr. 
Fawcett  and  many  other  critics  attacked  the  proposed 
arrangement.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  an 
unnecessary  present  of  three  millions  sterling  had  been  made 
to  the  shareholders.  Unfortunately  the  terms  of  the 
contract  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  calculation  was  to 
be  made  were  open  to  some  doubt.  The  contract  was 
drawn  up  in  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  it 
was  provided  that  the  annuities  should  be  calculated  at 
the  average  rate  at  which  the  Company  had  been  borrow- 
ing in  the  last  two  years.  The  Company  was  always 
borrowing  on  short  loans,  and  fixed  the  interest  from  time 
to  time  so  as  to  borrow  at  par.  If  this  state  of  things  had 
continued,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  ascertain  the  average 
rate  at  which  during  any  two  years  loans  had  been  con- 
tracted. But  now,  when  the  provisions  of  the  contract 
are  to  be  applied,  the  state  of  things  is  wholly  different. 
The  Government  of  India  borrows  for  long  periods  under 
Parliamentary  powers,  and  it  might  happen  that  in  any 
two  years  it  contracted  no  loan  whatever.  How,  under 
such  circumstances,  ought  the  calculation  to  be  made  ? 
Mr.  Fawcett  contends  that  the  fair  thing  would  be 
to  find  out  what  '  interest  on  his  outlay  an  investor 
in  the  different  Government  loans  would  be  earning 
if  he  kept  continually  buying  in  at  the  market  price  of 
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the  day  for  two  years  ;  and  he  has  ascertained  that  3L  18s. 
3c?.  is  this  rate.  The  Government  -went  to  Avork  in  a 
totally  different  way.  It  added  up  the  interest  on  all  its 
loans — including  the  Five  per  Cent.  Loan,  which  will  very 
soon  be  paid  off — and  then  spread  this  interest  over  the 
whole  capital  borrowed.  It  thus  arrived  at  the  figure  of 
4?.  6s.,  and  on  this  basis  calculated  the  annuities.  The 
capitalized  difference  between  the  value  of  3?.  18s.  i,d.  and 
4.I.  6s.  forms  the  three  millions  which  Mr.  Fawcett  says 
India  has  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  does  the  Government,  although  it  maintains 
that  its  method  of  calculation  was  the  proper  one,  deny 
that  this  method  was  very  favourable  to  the  share- 
holders. But  then  it  pleads  that  the  bargain  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  whole  ;  that  it  has  got  the  Jubbulpore 
branch  into  its  hands ;  that  it  has  secured  the  benefits  of 
administration  by  the  Company ;  and  that  it  has  avoided 
the  litigation  to  which  it  would  have  been  "exposed  if 
it  had  offered  terms  to  the  Company  less  favourable  than 
it  might  have  hoped  to  obtain  by  inviting  a  court  of  law 
to  interpret  the  contract.  Finally,  Mr.  Fawcett  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  he  could  do  was  to  ask  that 
it  should  be  placed  formally  on  record  that  the  bargain 
made  in  the  case  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  was  not  to 
form  a  precedent  when  the  time  came  for  the  purchase  of 
other  Indian  railways.  To  this  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
agreed,  and  no  further  serious  opposition  was  made  to  the 
Bill. 

One  member,  however,  tried,  in  a  forlorn  way,  to  pro- 
long the  contest.  Sir  George  Campbell  has  the  merit,  or 
demerit,  of  never  knowing  when  he  is  beaten,  and  he  went 
on  proposing  amendments,  which  fell  dead  for  want  of 
a  seconder.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  so 
small  an  incident  in  the  discussion  had  not  Sir  George 
Campbell  gone  out  of  his  way  to  drag  the  name  of  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Council  into  his  arguments.  He 
informed  his  hearers  that  he  had  met  Sir  Erskine  Perry, 
and  had  thus  learnt  that  Sir  Erskine  Perry  had  not,  as  a 
lawyer,  given  in  the  Council  any  opinion  as  to  the  legal 
bearing  of  the  clause  as  to  the  terms  of  purchase.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Sir  Erskine  Perry  in  any  way  authorized 
his  friend  to  make  what  he  had  said  public,  and  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  he  meant  to  give  an 
opinion  indirectly  which  he  had  failed  to  give  in  his  ordinary 
course  of  duty.  In  the  matter  of  the  Indian  Railway  the 
Secretary  of  State  did  his  utmost  to  obtain  all  the  advice 
and  assistance  which  his  Council  could  give  him.  He 
first  referred  the  projected  arrangement  to  a  Committee 
on  which  Sir  Erskine  Perry  sat  as  one  of  the  legal 
members.  The  scheme  was  then  brought  before  the 
whole  Council,  and  was  unanimously  approved.  This, 
it  may  be  observed,  was  according  to  the  regular  course 
of  business  at  the  India  Office.  The  business  which  is 
submitted  to  the  Council  forms  an  extremely  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  business  transacted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State ;  and,  when  the  Council  is  consulted,  it  decides 
what  is  to  be  done.  Sir  Erskine  Perry  had  not  only  the 
opportunity  of  raising  the  objection  sustained  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  but  would  have  been  bound  to  raise  it  ^f 
he  had  thought  it  tenable.  Nothing  could  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  good  relations  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Council 
than  that  a  member  of  Council  should  approve  a  proposal 
when  consulted  officially,  and  then  should  allow  hints  of 
his  secret  dissent  to  be  communicated  to  Parliament.  As 
Sir  George  Campbell  is  a  very  communicative  person, 
it  would  have  been  perhaps  wise  in  Sir  Erskine  Perry 
to  warn  his  friend  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  make 
any  public  use  of  what  was  said  to  him  privately.  But, 
as  Sir  Erskine  Perry  has  since  explained,  Sir  George 
Campbell  entirely  mistook  what  he  did  say,  which  was, 
that  he  thought  the  bargain  a  very  good  one  for  India  ; 
that  he  had  the  clause  regarding  the  calculation  of  the 
annuity  before  him,  and  saw  nothing  in  it  to  modify 
his  general  sentiment  of  approval  of  the  bargain.  His 
opinion  was  not  asked  as  a  lawyer  what  was  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  clause  ;  but  he  was  asked  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  to  state  whether  he  saw  any  legal 
objection  to  what  was  proposed,  and  he  replied  that  he 
saw  none.  This  was  the  proper  question  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  put,  and  Sir  Erskine  Perry  discharged  his 
duty  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  The  control  of 
Parliament  over  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  very 
effectual,  and  nothing  could  more  certainly  tend  to  en- 
feeble it  than  blundering  attempts  to  evoke  it  by  making 


random  assertions  based  on  private  conversations,  with  the 
result  of  showing  that  in  the  instance  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  altogether  in  the  rio-ht,  has 
duly  consulted  his  Council,  and  received  its  deliberate 
assent  to  his  suggestions. 

ARMENIAN  GRIEVANCES. 

ELIEVED  from  the  trammels  of  office,  Lord  Carnar- 
von is  at  liberty  to  denounce  the  shortcomings  of  his 
former  colleagues.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
the  condition  of  the  Armenians  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
now,  as  it  has  been  in  other  times,  highly  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  probable  that  the  misgovernment  under 
which  they  always  suffered  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  consequences  of  the  war.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  destitute  of  money,  and  some  districts  are 
almost  emptied  of  able-bodied  men.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  Asia  Minor  the  Christian,  and  indeed  the  settled  Mus- 
sulman, population  is  incessantly  harassed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  robber  tribes ;  and  applications  to  Constantinople 
for  protection  are  met  with  the  answer  that  the  Porte 
has  no  means  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  force  on 
the  frontier.  The  English  Embassy  is  indefatigable  in 
supporting  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sultan's  op- 
pressed subjects  ;  but,  as  no  more  guarantees  or  loans  are 
to  be  obtained  from  England,  the  real  or  alleged  impedi- 
ments to  efficient  administration  are  not  to  bo  removed. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  diplomatic  intrigues  which 
preceded  and  prepared  the  war  are  already  renewed  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Turkish  Ministers  have  to  devote  a 
great  part  of  their  energies  to  the  task  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  office.  The  present  Grand  Vizier  is  believed  to 
be  honest  and  patriotic ;  but,  as  a  Tunisian,  he  is  regarded 
by  many  Turks  as  a  foreigner  ;  and  some  of  the  Sultan's 
favourites  advise  him  to  choose  a  more  complaisant  servant. 
The  arrival  of  Mahmoud  Nedim  at  Constantinople  has 
revived  the  suspicion  that  Khairreddin  may  be  replaced 
by  a  Minister  who,  under  the  influence  of  General  Ignatieff, 
assisted  in  leading  Abdul  Aziz  to  destruction.  The  just 
claims  of  Armenians  and  of  other  subjects  of  the  Porte 
are  inevitably  overlooked  when  courtiers  are  contriving 
Ministerial  changes. 

Lord  Carnarvon  naturally  referred  to  the  despatch  in 
which  during  last  autumn  the  reforms  necessary  to  be 
adopted  were  plainly  and  forcibly  stated.  The  Sultan  was 
urged  to  purify  the  courts  of  justice  by  the  appointment 
of  Eui'opean  assessors,  to  abolish  the  system  of  farming  the 
tithes,  to  organize  a  strong  force  of  armed  constabulary, 
and  to  appoint  capable  Governors  of  provinces  with  an 
assured  tenure  of  office  for  at  least  five  years.  Better  advice 
could  not  have  been  offered ;  but  there  were  no  means  of 
compelling  the  Porte  to  accept  counsels  which  would  have 
been  highly  conducive  to  its  own  welfare.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Constantinople  replied  to  the  first  proposal  that 
foreigners  seldom  understand  the  Turkish  language,  but 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  appoint  a  few  European 
inspectors  of  judicial  proceedings.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  nothing  has  been  done  in  execution  of  the  modi- 
fied scheme.  It  is  perhaps  not  possible  immediately  to 
abolish  the  old  Oriental  system  of  levying  taxation  in  the 
form  of  a  definite  portion  of  the  produce.  If  the  tithes 
were  directly  received  by  the  Treasury,  some  of  the 
existing  abuses  might  be  abated ;  but  the  Government 
is  probably  in  some  degree  dependent  for  the  supply  of 
its  most  urgent  wants  on  the  tax-farmers  whom  it  may 
perhaps  desire  to  supersede.  The  appointment  of  Go- 
vernors for  definite  terms  has  not  been  generally  intro- 
duced ;  but  it  is  understood  that  Midiiat  Pasha  is  not  for 
the  present  to  be  disturbed  in  the  administration  of  his 
great  province.  The  influence  of  the  English  Government 
will  probably  be  exerted  to  secure  a  fair  trial  to  the  only 
Turkish  statesman  who  has  in  recent  times  exhibited  re- 
markable vigour  and  ability.  The  organization  of  a 
constabulary  force  to  repress  and  punish  the  outrages  of 
the  Kurds  has  not  been  even  attempted.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  which  should  prevent  the  employment  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  especially  on  the  Persian  frontier,  of  a 
largo  portion  of  the  regular  army  which  is  not  at  present 
required  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  Europe.  The 
restoration  of  security  and  order  in  Asia  Minor  would  soon 
repay  any  necessary  outlay. 

The  main  object  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  speech  was  perhaps 
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nr  "'ned  in  compelling  Lord  SALISBURY  to  admit  both  the 
Tnisn-overnment  of  Asia  Minor  and  his  own  inability  to  pre- 
'  vent  it.  He  sympat  hized  with  the  Armenians  and  with  other 
victims  of  maladministration,  bnt  he  could  do  little  or 
nothing  to  corrccttlieevil.  Asoccasion  reqnires,  Lord  Salis- 
bury aflSressee  spirited  and  argumentative  despatches  toonr 
Ambassador,  who  is  almost  unrivalled  in  activity  and 
vigour.  If  Lord  PALMBBSTQN  were  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
.  !  !  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  the  English  Em- 
'  -sy  at  Constantinople,  they  conld  do  no  more.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  would  not  now  recommend  hostile 
measures  against  the  Tnrks,  and  Russia  for  the  present 
v.K  iIitates  no  fresh  invasion.  Lord  Salisbury  is  justified 
in  remindino;  his  critics  that  peace  has  scarcely  lasted  for 
•a  Year,  and  that  some  allowance  mnst  be  made  for  a 
Government  which  has  had  no  time  to  recover  from  bank-, 
mptcy  and  crushing  defeat.  Some  faint  commencement 
of  inqniry,  if  not  of  reform,  has  been  made.  A  Commission 
including  an  English  officer  is  now  investigating  the  state 
of  some  of  the  Asiatic  provinces;  and  the  neglect  to  pro- 
i  .  the  frontier  from  the  Kurds  is  perhaps  attributable 
i..  the  sluggishness  and  personal  incapacity  of  the  Minister 
War.  During  the  last  year  the  attention  of  the  Sultan 
and  his  advisers  has  been  unavoidably  engrossed  by  the 
intrigues  of  Russian  agents  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  the  non-official  war  in  Bosnia  and 
the  subsequent  negotiations,  and  by  the  various  questions 
relating  to  the  delimitation  of  the  different  frontiers. 
Even  now  the  European  Powers  are  insisting  on  an  ad- 
justment of  the  territorial  claims  of  Greece  ;  and  recently 
the  Sri.i 'ax  has  been  required  to  dethrone  his  principal 
feudatory.  Before  the  summer  is  ended  the  affairs  of 
Greece  and  Egypt  will.probably  have  been  settled  for  the 
time,  and  the  Russians  are  at  last  evacuating  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  had  conquered  and  occupied  ;  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  Sir  Henry  Layard  informs 
the  Government,  Russian  agents  are  still  fomenting  con- 
spiracies against  the  Turkish  Government  in  Macedonia, 
and  perhaps  in  other  districts.  When  all  European 
complications  have  for  the  time  been  overcome,  the 
Porte  may  perhaps  find  time  and  inclination  to  make 
some  beginning  of  improvement  in  the  vast  and  neglected 
region  which  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Empire. 
Any  aid  in  the  nature  of  advice  and  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Government  will  not  be  wanting ;  but 
there  are  no  sufficient  means  of  coercing  an  unwilling  ally 
even  for  his  own  good. 

Lord  Carnarvon  knew  as  well  as  Lord  Salisbury  the 
reasons  of  the  inability  of  the  English  Government  to 
reform  Turkish  maladministration.  The  reproach  which 
he  really  intended  to  convey  was  not  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  done  little  or  nothing 
for  Asia  Minor,  but  that  they  had  wantonly  undertaken 
obligations  which  they  had  no  power  to  discharge.  A 
vague  guarantee  of  the  Turkish  possessions  was  given 
in  exchange  for  equally  indefinite  promises  of  re- 
form, and  for  the  ambiguous  and  questionable  cession 
of  Cyprus.  Notwithstanding  the  confident  assurances 
of  the  late  High  Commissioner,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  material  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  island,  which  is  not  even  transferred  in  full 
sovereignty  to  the  Crown.  The  engagements,  whatever 
they  may  be,  between  the  English  Government  and  the 
Porte  are  not  the  only  consideration  which  has  been  given 
for  Cyprus.  It  was  also  necessary  to  appease  the  sus- 
picions of  Prance  by  concessions  with  respect  to  Egypt 
which  have  lately  made  English  policy  in  that  country 
dependent  on  the  action  of  a  foreign  Power.  But  for  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  Khedive  would  have  been  compelled  to  accept  Euro- 
pean Ministers,  or  dethroned  for  contumacious  resistance 
to  foreign  dictation.  More  serious  embarrassments  may 
hereafter  result  from  the  guarantee  of  territories  which 
it  is  impossible  for  England  to  defend.  Although  a  long 
interval  has  elapsed  since  the  disclosure  of  the  Turkish 
Convention,  no  Minister  has  ever  professed  at  any  time  to 
explain  the  motives  or  the  object  of  the  arrangement.  No 
other  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  during  the 
long  Eastern  controversy  so  urgently  needs  apology.  The 
only  profit  of  the  transaction  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus,  who  will  for  the  first  time  be  exempt 
fiom  corruption  and  violence.  It  may  be  hoped  that  they 
will  not  be  persuaded  by  English  patriots  that  they  have 
reason  to  regret  the  Turkish  Government.  A  more  remote 
and  uncertain  advantage  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  con- 


feri'ed  on  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey.  If  the  Sultan 
could  only  be  induced  to  augment  his  own  prosperity  and 
power  by  simple  and  certain  means,  he  would  not  regret 
his  undertaking  to  follow  the  counsels  of  England.  His 
Christian  subjects  have,  notwithstanding  Lord  Carnar- 
von's exposition  of  their  grievances,  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  policy  of  England.  The  Turkish  Convention,  how- 
ever inexpedient  it  may  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government,  will  operate,  if  it  operates  at  all,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  population  of 
Asia  Minor.  A  voluntary  obligation  incurred  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Turkey  is  a  reason  for 
gratitude,  and  not  for  resentment. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  PAPERS. 


THE  papers  relating  to  Egypt  which  have  now  been 
presented  to  Parliament  tell  only  a  portion,  and 
that  a  small  portion,  of  the  history  of  the  Khedive's  down- 
fall. They  furnish,  however,  a  tolerably  complete  state- 
ment of  the  general  view  taken  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  the  conduct  of  Ismail  Pasha.  Lord  Salisbury  took 
a  firm  and  decided  line  as  soon  as  he  had  received  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  dismissal  of  the  two  European  Ministers.  In 
a  letter  of  instructions  addressed  to  Mr.  Vivian  on  April 
25th,  he  began  by  referring  to  the  engagement  voluntarily 
given  by  the  Khedive  last  August  to  behave  like  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign  and  to  be  guided  by  his  Ministers. 
As  part  of  this  reform  he  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the 
assistance  of  a  Civil  Servant  of  the  English  Crown.  He 
did  not  pledge  himself  not  to  dismiss  Mr.  Wilson  ;  but, 
as  Lord  Salisbury*  puts  it,  "  he  gave  by  implication 
"  an  assurance  that  he  was  engaged  upon  a  serious  and 
"  honest  experiment,  and  really  intended  to  avail  himself 
"of  Mr.  Wilson's  services."  After  Nubar  Pasha  was  dis- 
missed, the  Khedive,  on  March  9,  informed  England  that 
he  was  determined  to  maintain  intact  his  pledges  of 
August,  and  expressly  asserted  that  the  two  European 
members  of  the  Cabinet  would  have  the  right  to  veto 
any  measure  of  which  they  disapproved.  Further  as- 
surances were  subsequently  given  in  the  same  sense ;  and 
the  English  Government  had  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  arrangements  would  be  suddenly  overthrown.  This 
breach  of  the  Khedive's  engagements,  and  the  precipitate 
and  causeless  dismissal  of  Ministers  whose  services  the 
Khedive  had  solicited  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Prance  to  place  at  his  disposal,  constituted,  in  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Salisbury,  a  grave  and  apparently 
intentional  discourtesy  to  friendly  Powers.  Lord  Salis- 
bury concluded  by  directing  that  the  Khedive  should 
be  made  to  understand  that,  if  he  continued  to  ignore  the 
obligations  imposed  on  him  by  his  past  acts  and  assurances, 
and  persisted  in  declining  the  assistance  of  European 
Ministers  whom  the  two  Powers  might  place  at  his  dis- 
posal, Lord  Salisbury  would  conclude  that  the  disregard 
of  engagements  which  had  marked  his  recent  action  was 
the  result  of  a  settled  plan,  and  that  he  deliberately 
renounced  all  pretension  to  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Vivian  replied  on  May  4,  saying  that  he  had 
read  the  substance  of  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  to  the 
Khedive,  who  had  answered  that  he  never  intended  to 
offer  any  affront  to  England  or  France,  for  whom  he  felt 
the  greatest  respect  and  deference ;  but  that,  as  to  rein- 
stating Europeans  in  his  Cabinet,  it  could  not  be  done.  To 
any  kind  of  control  from  outside  the  Cabinet  he  wouldcheer- 
fully  submit ;  but  native  feeling  would  not  allow  him  to 
receive  foreigners  again  into  his  Cabinet.  This,  then,  was 
the  ultimatum  offered  to  the  Khedive,  and  rejected  by 
him.  He  was  to  lose  the  friendship  of  England  and 
France  unless  he  reinstated  Europeans  in  his  Cabinet,  and 
he  preferred  to  lose  their  friendship  rather  than  accept 
the  conditions  on  which  its  continuance  was  proffered. 

What  was  the  precise  meaning  of  the  loss  of  the  friend- 
ship of  England  and  France  the  Khedive  was  left  to 
guess,  and  Lord  Salisbury  and  M.  Waddington  were  left 
to  determine  as  events  might  guide  them.  Their  inter- 
pretation was  quickly  settled  by  the  appearance  of  Ger- 
many on  the  scene.  The  Khedive,  when  getting  rid  of  his 
European  Ministers,  had  been  misled  by  his  cunning  into 
a  serious  mistake.  He  first  invented  a  special  reason  for 
dismissing  Mr.  Wilson,  and  then  made  use  of  his  inven- 
tion to  attempt  to  cajole  his  creditors.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
submitted  confidentially  to  the  Khedive  the  draft  of  a 
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scheme  by  which  it  might  be  ultimately  arranged  that 
Egypt  should  pay  all  she  could,  but  no  more.  The 
Khedive  pretended  to  consider  this,  not,  what  it  really 
was,  a  sketch  of  what  his  Minister  wished  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  in  confidence,  bat  a  definite  cut- 
and-dry  proposal,  which  he  was  ordered  to  accept. 
He  thought  he  might  venture  to  treat  Mr.  Wilson  with 
signal  bad  faith,  to  make  his  confidential  sketch  public, 
and  cut  the  knot  by  decreeing  that  a  rival  scheme  of  his 
own  should  be  the  law.  He  promised  great  things  to  his 
creditors,  to  whom  he  immediately  paid  in  fall  a  coupon, 
and  hoped  that  their  applause  would  screen  the  irregularity 
he  was  committing  in  settling  the  pecuniary  position  of  the 
subjects  of  foreign  Governments  without  having  received 
the  assent  of  those  Governments  to  his  scheme.  It  was 
open  to  any  of  the  Governments  concerned  to  object,  and 
Germany  objected.  Ultimately  all  the  other  Great  Powei's 
joined  Germany  in  its  protest,  and,  when  the  objection  was 
at  last  brought  formally  to  his  notice,  he  saw  that  the  decree 
could  not  stand,  and  immediately  revoked  it.  He  was 
thus  ixi  this  position.  As  regards  England  and  France, 
he  had  ceased  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  as  he 
would  not  reinstate  his  European  Ministers.  As  to  the 
other  Powers,  he  had  made  a  mistake,  had  owned  it,  and 
had  done  his  best  to  1'epair  it.  How  things  passed  from 
this  negative  state  to  the  very  positive  state  of  the 
Khedive's  abdication  being  suddenly  demanded  on 
June  1 9  by  England  and  France,  the  papers  do  not  tell  us, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  will  probably  not  consider  it  con- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  disclose.  Something,  however, 
had  evidently  occurred  to  make  England  and  France  re- 
solve to  get  rid  of  the  Khedive.  They  put  their  demand 
on  the  general  want  of  good  faith  which  he  had  dis- 
played. The  International  Commission  had  reported  that 
no  external  control  was  of  the  slightest  use  so  long: 
as  the  Khedive  retained  his  despotic  power  and  governed 
as  he  pleased.  A  Cabinet  of  natives,  the  mere  creatures 
of  his  choice,  was  no  check  on  him  whatever,  and 
the  only  security  lay  in  the  Khedive  being  obliged  to 
act  under  the  advice  of  Europeans.  The  Khedive  had 
promised  to  act  under  such  advice,  and  had  then  suddenly 
and  ostentatiously  broken  his  promise.  He  had  been  a 
bad  ruler,  getting  his  country  into  debt,  and  oppressing 
his  subjects  ;  and  yet  not  so  bad  a  ruler  but  that  if  he  had 
chosen  to  walk  straight  in  the  paths  of  reform  he  might 
have  been  allowed  to  reign.  He  has  chosen  to  swerve 
from  this  path,  and  therefore,  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  his  doing  better,  he  must  cease  to  rule. 

As  he  was  to  be  got  rid  of  somehow,  the  two  Govern- 
ments were  very  anxious  that  he  should  abdicate,  so 
that  he  might  seem  to  be  only  obliging  them;  and  they 
offered  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  do  what  they 
wished,  that,  if  he  abdicated  instead  of  forcing  them 
to  apply  to  the  Porte  to  depose  him,  his  eldest  son 
should  succeed  him,  and  he  should  enjoy  a  civil  list 
in  his  exile.  The  Khedive,  however,  altogether  refused 
to  abdicate,  hoping  perhaps  that  the  two  Powers 
would  be  puzzled  what  to  do,  or  trusting  that  he 
had  bought  enough  influence  at  Constantinople  to 
prevent  or  defer  his  deposition.  He  was  mistaken  in 
this  belief,  if  he  entertained  it ;  the  two  Powers  did  not 
hesitate  to  appeal  to  Constantinople,  and  their  appeal  was 
at  once  successful.  But  it  must  be  owned  that,  in  the  last 
act  of  his  eventful  reign,  the  Khedive  gained  a  triumph. 
He  has  got,  without  abdicating,  precisely  the  same  terms 
which  were  offered  as  the  price  of  his  abdication.  His 
eldest  son  has  succeeded  him,  and  he  has  got  a  handsome 
income  secured  to  him  and  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  lost 
nothing  by  referring  to  the  Porte,  and  he  has  obliged 
England  and  France  to  act  through  the  Porte  and  not 
through  themselves.  Like  a  bee,  he  has  in  dying  left  his 
sting  behind  him.  The  Porte  eagerly  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  it.  It  not  only  deposed  the  Khedive,  but  it 
revoked  the  firman  of  1873  by  which  Egypt  was  al- 
lowed to  make  arrangements  with  foreign  Powers. 
It  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  England  and  France 
if  everything  they  wished  to  be  done  in  Egypt  had  to 
receive  the  preliminary  approval  of  the  Porte.  It  was  of 
course  announcedthat  the  abrogation  of  the  power  of  treating 
with  foreign  Governments  was  not  to  affect  prejudicially 
any  one  who  had  negotiated  with  the  Khedive  on  the  basis 
of  arrangements  made  while  the  power  was  in  force.  But 
this  goes  a  very  little  way.  New  arrangements  with 
Egypt  must  be  made.  A  financial  scheme  adapted  to  its 
incontestable  insolvency  must  be  devised,  and  its  code  must  ! 
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be  recast.  If  at  every  turn  the  assent  of  the  Porte  has  to 
be  obtained,  the  Turks  are  quite  astute  enough  to  make 
England  and  France  pay  for  the  assent  they  need.  They 
will  like  money  best ;  but,  if  they  cannot  get  money,  they 
will  ask  for  the  diminution  of  some  demand°ov  the  augmen- 
tation of  some  concession.  It  is  improbable  that&Lord 
Salisbury  and  M.  Waddington  will  consent  to  allow  the 
Porte  the  authority  it  claims.  They  can  scarcely 
permit  such  an  increase  of  the  difficulties  which  in 
any  case  they  must  encounter  in  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Egypt.  Lord  Salisbury  has  laid  down  two 
principles  of  action.  One  is  that  England  must,  for  its 
own  sake,  see  that  Egypt  is  well  governed.  The  other  is 
that  good  government  in  Egypt  is  impossible  unless  there 
are  continually  European  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  ruling  Prince.  It  may  obviously  be  added  that  these 
European  Ministers  must  do  what  it  is  thought  in  London 
and  Paris  ought  to  be  done.  We  can  only  hope  that 
Tewfik  Pasha  will  be  very  docile  and  meek;  that  his 
European  Ministers  will  be  very  wise  and  patient ;  that 
the  Cabinets  of  the  two  Powers  will  always  work  together; 
that  the  Cabinets  of  the  other  Great  Powers  will  remain 
satisfied  ;  and  that  the  Porte  will  be  made  to  keep  itself 
and  its  pretensions  in  the  background  until  the  time 
comes  for  another  Khedive  to  be  deposed. 


THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION  IN  WALES. 

THE  Welsh  members  who  in  a  short  debate  on  Mr. 
Hu  ssey  Vivian's  motion  emulously  commemorated 
the  virtues  of  their  countrymen  and  constituents,  might 
fairly  have  claimed  for  the  Principality  the  additional  merit 
of  giving  little  trouble  to  Parliament.  It  is  true  that,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  Welshmen  are  tenacious  of  their  language, 
and  of  any  hereditary  customs  and  opinions  which  may 
have  survived  their  early  incorporation  into  the  realm  of 
England.  Nevertheless  they  are  apparently  content  with 
the  legislation  which  is  common  to  themselves  and  their 
neighbours,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  aspire,  like  the 
Irish,  to  Home  Rule.  They  were  fairly  entitled  to  a  share 
in  one  night's  debates,  though  Mr.  Vivian's  demand  of 
a  grant  of  money  to  be  applied  to  college  education  was 
only  supported  by  fifteen  members,  probably  almost  all 
of  them  Welsh.  A  race  justly  proud  of  its  antiquity 
may  perhaps  not  have  appreciated  Mr.  Vivian's  digres- 
sion into  the  Glacial  period,  when  it  seems  that  tribes 
akin  to  the  Esquimaux  were  seated  in  the  island  even 
before  the  Welsh.  On  the  date  of  the  Celtic  immi- 
gration Mr.  Vivian  said  that  high  authorities  differ  by 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  The  indolent  re- 
porters summarily  record  an  instructive  sketch  of  the 
Roman,  English,  Scandinavian,  and  Norman  invasions. 
The  only  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Vivian's 
historical  researches  was  a  proposal  that  Parliament 
should  endow  a  new  College  at  Aberystwith  with  10,000?. 
a  year.  It  was  not  until  several  Welsh  members  had 
spoken  that  Mr.  B.  Williams  explained  the  vague  phrase 
of  assisting  local  efforts  to  mean  a  grant  to  Aberystwith. 
According  to  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  infant  institution 
has  already  fallen  into  troubles  which  perhaps  may  be 
only  temporary.  The  students,  it  is  said,  refuse  to 
attend  the  examinations,  and  two  sections  of  the  governing 
body  exchange  attacks  on  one  another  in  the  Welsh 
newspapers.  A  natural  propensity  to  feuds  and  litigious 
proceedings  has  always  proved  the  Celtic  origin  of  the 
Welsh.  Perhaps  the  Aberystwith  students  and  professors 
share  the  pugnacious  tendencies  which  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood periodically  produce  "  Rebecca  "  riots.  One 
proposition  which  was  carefully  elaborated  by  Mr.  Vivian 
and  his  supporters  may  be  candidly  admitted.  The  Welsh 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  larger  share  of  higher  edu- 
cation ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  they  highly  appreciate 
knowledge,  and  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  quick  to 
learn. 

Out  of  a  population  in  Wales  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
perhaps  a  third  know  no  language  but  their  own  ;  but  the 
proportion,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  diminish  rapidly 
with  compulsory  school  education.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  the  attachment  of  the  Welsh  to  their  ancient  language 
deserves  all  respect ;  and  but  for  modern  schools 
it  might  have  lasted  for  many  generations  to  come. 
Almost  up  to  the  present  time  the  mass  of  the  children 
who    have   learned    English  as    a    foreign  language 
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have  afterwards  forgotten  it,  because  it  was  not 
used  by  their  families  and  neighbours.  The  Dissent- 
in^  ministers  and  the  clergy  have  used  their  influence  to 
perpetuate  a  language  which,  if  it  ever  had  a  literature, 
is  now  in  books  and  periodicals  exclusively  employed  tor 
purposes  of  theological  discussion.  The  spread  of  English 
naturally  deprives  the  indigenous  teachers  of  their  mono- 
poly of  influence.  If  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate 
was  well  informed,  nearly  all  the  religious  services  are 
conducted  in  "Welsh,  while  at  least  one- half  of  the  popu- 
lation speak  English  exclusively  or  by  preference.  On 
the  borders  of  the  two  languages  a  small  part  of  the  com- 
munity speak  both ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  population  remains  permanently  bilingual.  Like 
other  mountain  races,  the  Welsh  are  prone  to  migrate,  and 
when  they  leave  their  own  hills  they  necessarily  acquire  the 
language  of  their  new  neighbours.  Their  frugality  and 
quickness  of  intellect  often  secure  them  advancement  and 
prosperity,  especially  in  retail  trade.  It  is  odd  that  no 
Welshman  ever  yet  attained  in  any  walk  of  life  the  highest 
order  of  eminence  or  reputation. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Welsh  members,  having 
little  to  say  for  Mr.  Vivian's  motion,  should  dilate  on 
national  antiquities.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  himself  lives  in 
Wales,  took  occasion  to  denounce  the  Government  of  the 
seventeenth  century  for  appointing  English  bishops  and 
incumbents  who  could  have  little  influence  with  the  people. 
The  only  educating  and  civilizing  agency  has  thus,  as  he 
complained,  been  rendered  powerless,  and  one  of  the  most 
religious  of  communities  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
alienated  from  the  English  Church.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  by  inference  that  Mr.  Gladstone  rates  so  highly 
the  efficiency  of  an  Established  Church  in  its  normal 
condition.  The  first  wrongdoers  were  the  monasteries, 
which  appropriated  to  themselves  a  large  portion  of  the 
great  tithes,  providing  for  the  parochial  services  by  vicars 
who  were  probably  often  members  of  their  own  body.  At 
the  Reformation  the  bulk  of  the  Church  property  con- 
sequently passed  to  lay  owners,  and  to  this  day  the  im- 
poverished clergy  are  in  social  position  and  in  attainments 
far  below  their  ecclesiastical  equals  in  England.  The 
tendency  of  public  speakers  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere 
to  use  conventional  language  instead  of  referring  to  their 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  was  exemplified  in  Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian's  statement  that  a  degree  at  St.  David's 
College  at  Lampeter  is  equivalent  to  a  degree  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  As  a  resident  in  Wales,  Mr.  Vivian  can- 
not bat  know  that  the  graduate  of  the  Welsh  College 
is,  without  fault  of  his  own,  subject  to  many  comparative 
disadvantages.  Some  eminent  persons,  including  the 
present  Bishops  of  Llandafp  and  Winchester,  have  held 
office  in  the  College,  and  many  of  the  students  have 
proved  intelligent  and  respectable  in  after  life  ;  but  the 
sons  of  small  farmers,  who  have  probably  received  little 
preliminary  teaching,  cannot  be  expected  to  present  at  the 
end  of  their  academical  career  fair  specimens  of  the  results 
of  high  education. 

The  discussion  about  the  Welsh  race  and  language  had 
extremely  little  to  do  with  the  new  College  at  Aberystwitb, 
where  the  teaching  is  wholly  in  English.  If  the  institu- 
tion maintains  itself,  it  will  prove  that  it  has  met  a  local 
want ;  but  the  same  class  which  in  England  frequents 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  in  Wales  continue  to  seek 
education  in  the  old  Universities.  Other  Welshmen,  and 
especially  medical  students,  can,  if  they  wish  for  degrees, 
pass  the  examinations  of  the  London  University ;  or, 
as  Lord  George  Hamilton  suggested,  they  may  at 
their  choice  prefer  the  new  University  which  is  to  be 
established  in  the  North.  Manchester  is  practically  as 
near  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales  as  Aberystwith, 
though  a  seaside  town  of  moderate  size  is  perhaps,  for 
academic  purposes,  preferable  to  a  great  commercial  city. 
The  comparison  which  was  drawn  between  the  proportion 
of  English  and  Welsh  University  students  is  misleading. 
Mr.  Vivian  admitted  that  he  had  not  enumerated  the 
Welsh  students  at  Oxford,  except  at  Jesus  College,  or  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  Wales  is,  on  the  whole,  much  poorer 
than  England.  The  gentry  are  proportionally  smaller  in 
number,  and  the  centres  of  trade  are  comparatively  few. 
By  great  sacrifices  many  of  the  English  clergy  contrive  to 
send  sons  to  the  Universities,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  Welsh  clergy  should  follow  their  example. 

If  the  test  of  numbers  of  students  is  to  be  used,  England 
compares  much  more  disadvantageously  with  Scotland 
than  Wales  with  England.  In  fact,  the  word  "University  " 


has  in  the  two  parts  of  the  kingdom  different  meanings. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  Universities  reach  a  far 
larger  class  of  the  population ;  but  they  ought  to  be  com- 
pared with  English  schools  rather  than  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.    They  have  had  a  large  share  in  cultivating 
the  remarkable  shrewdness  and  intelligence  of  the  middle 
class  of  Scotchmen,  though  the  national  aptitudes  are  also 
hereditary.    The  Scotch  Universities  scarcely  profess  to 
produce  finished  scholars  and   men    of   science.  The 
University  which  is  to  include  Owens  College  will  prob- 
ably  resemble   the    Scotch    Universities    rather  than 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.    It  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
experiment  of  a  University  for  the  middle  class  should  be 
tried  in  England.     Even  wealthy  traders  and  manufac- 
turers grudge  for  their  sons  the  postponement  of  entrance 
into  business  which  is  incurred  if  they  take  a  degree  at 
the  old  Universities.    It  may  perhaps  be  found  that  local 
colleges  such  as  that  which  has  been  opened  at  Aberyst- 
with may  be   useful   in  preparing  students  for  larger 
institutions  ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  make  a  grant  of 
public  money  to  a  college,  which  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  prove  its  vitality.    The  moderate  success  of  Lampeter 
College  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  opening  which  it  has 
afforded  to  the  admission  into  orders,  which  again  forms 
a  necessary  condition  of  competing  for  the  modest  prizesof 
the  Church  in  Wales.    The  Aberystwith  College  is,  in 
compliance  with  modern  fashion,  exclusively  secular  ;  and 
it  must  depend  for  a  supply  of  students  on  a  disinterested 
love  of  such  learning  as  it  may  provide. 


THE  IMPERIAL  SUCCESSION. 

THE  contents  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  win  were  pro- 
bably known  to  the  leaders  of  the  Imperialist  party 
before  the  document  itself  was  made  public.  It  may  naturally 
have  been  thought  inexpedient  to  proclaim  the  succession 
of  Prince  Victor  to  the  shadowy  honours  of  his  cousin 
until  the  views  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  of  the  Bonapartists 
generally  had  been  to  some  extent  ascertained.  Had  the 
party  been  willing  to  pass  over  Prince  Napoleon,  or  had 
Prince  Napoleon  been  willing  to  efface  himself,  very  much 
more  importance  would  have  been  attached  to  Prince 
Louis's  wishes.  As  it  is,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
make  as  little  as  possible  of  the  statement  that  when  he 
is  dead  the  task  of  continuing  the  work  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  Napoleon  III.  will  devolve  upon  the  eldest  son 
of  Prince  Napoleon.  What  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  represented  as  a  solemn 
nomination  of  Prince  Victor  to  the  vacant  pretendership, 
is  now  treated  as  a  mere  gratuitous  remark  on  the  part  of 
Prince  Louis  that  Prince  Victor,  if  he  survived  his  father, 
would  enjoy  his  father's  rights.  In  the  absence  of  any 
renunciation  of  those  rights,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to 
unite  the  party  in  support  of  Prince  Victor's  title ;  and, 
as  Prince  Napoleon  gives  no  hint  that  he  is  thinking  of 
renouncing  them,  the  choice  of  the  party  lies  between 
proclaiming  Napoleon  V.  and  allowing  the  question  of 
the  succession  to  lie  for  the  time  in  abeyance.  To  the 
first  of  these  courses  there  is  the  obvious  objection  that 
Napoleon  V.  has  no  desire  to  be  proclaimed.  His 
conversion  to  the  Republic  is  so  far  genuine  that 
he  prefers  living  in  France  to  living  in  exile. 
That  need  not  imply  any  very  profound  devotion 
to  the  existing  order  of  things.  When  the  gains 
of  exile  are  remote  and  problematical,  its  immediate 
and  certain  disadvantages  naturally  come  to  the  front. 
It  is  not  likely  that  a  man  of  Prince  Napoleon's  shrewd- 
ness can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  any  action  on  his 
part  at  the  present  moment  would  only  tend  to  increase 
the  division  in  the  Imperialist  party.  His  unpopularity 
with  the  clergy  need  not  point  to  any  withdrawal  of  his 
claims,  because  in  that  respect  it  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  unmistakable  unwillingness  of  a  great  many  Bona- 
partists to  see  him  passed  over.  But  it  does  undoubtedly 
point  to  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  of  putting  those  claims  forward.  If  he  does 
nothing  for  the  present,  time  is  pretty  sure  to  make  for 
his  advantage.  The  clergy  will  get  accustomed  to  regard- 
ing him  as  the  head  of  the  Bonapartes  ;  and  as  the  sins 
of  the  Republic  will  be  more  present  to  their  imagina- 
tions, they  may  come  by  degrees  to  think  that  perhaps 
Prince  Napoleon  is  not  as  black  as  he  used  to  be  painted, 
that  he  has  sown  his  ecclesiastical  wild  oats,  and  that,  at 
all  events,  a  party  with  a  bad  leader  is  better  than  one  in 
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which  loaders  and  followers  are  all  bad  together.  Besides 
this,  as  years  go  on  his  eldest  son  will  become  more  and 
more  of  a  personage  in  the  Bonapartist  calculations.  The 
fusion  between  the  Orleanists  and  the  Legitimists  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  Count  of  Paris  was  the 
Count  of  Chambord's  heir  ;  and  the  return  of  the  clergy  to 
the  Bonapartist  fold  will  be  similarly  aided,  if  Prince 
Victor  should  turn  out  to  be  a  good  Catholic.  The  per- 
sonal considerations  which  would  naturally  lead  Prince 
Napoleon  to  keep  himself  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight 
will  be  reinforced  by  others  drawn  froru  the  interests  of 
the  party.  The  real  opportunity  of  the  Imperialists  will 
not  present  itself  until  France  virtually  asks  them  to  re- 
sume the  conduct  of  affairs  ;  and  there  are  two  reasons 
which  make  it  more  likely  that  France  should  do  this  if 
the  Imperialists  keep  quiet  than  if  they  force  themselves 
into  notice.  One  is  that  a  party  which  is  content  to  re- 
miiiu  in  obscurity  makes  no  new  enemies  and  commits  no 
fresh  blunders.  The  other  is  that  the  apparent  absence 
of  seriotts  opposition  may  tempt  the  .Republic  into  excesses 
which  will  further  the  cause,  of  the  Bonapartists  far 
more  certainly  than  anything  they  could  do  for 
themselves.  To  be  ready  to  save  France  whenever 
France  wishes  to  be  saved,  but  to  show  no  eagerness  to 
force  on  events,  or  to  create  or  precipitate  dangers,  is 
plainly  the  right  policy  for  the  Imperialists  to  follow.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  line  of  action  to  impose  upon  a  bustling 
and  intriguing  faction ;  but  there  will  at  least  be  more 
chance  of  its  being  accepted  if  Prince  Napoleon  sets  the 
example  of  self-denial. 

Some  confident  expectations,  both  among  the  Bona- 
partists and  outside  them,  have  probably  been  falsified  by 
the  unwillingness  which  the  party,  as  a  whole,  has  shown 
to  pass  over  Prince  Napoleon's  claims.  When  it  was  first 
stated  that  Prince  Louis  had  left  a  will  appointing  Prince 
Victor  his  heir,  it  was  very  generally  thought  that  this 
arrangement  would  be  welcomed  by  an  immense  majority 
o!  imperialists  as  offering  an  excellent  way  of  escape  from 
a  iifnculty  which  would  otherwise  have  been  very  serious. 
This  was  evidently  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac's  notion,  and  he 
ought  to  know  something  of  Bonapartist  feeling.  In  a 
very  short  time,  however,  it  became  clear  that  any  overt 
attempt  to  put  Prince  Napoleon  aside  would  create  a  for- 
midable schism  in  the  party.  The  Bonapartists  have  the 
character  of  being  Clerical  and  Conservative.  Prince 
Napoleon  has  the  character  of  being  anti-clerical  and 
almost  revolutionary.  Yet,  Clericals  and  Conservatives 
as  the  Bonapai'tists  are,  they  are  not  willing  to  put 
Prince  Napoleon  aside  in  favour  of  his  son.  There  are 
more  explanations  than  one  probably  of  this  seeming 
inconsistency.  In  the  first  place,  the  disappearance 
of  the  hereditary  character  from  the  Government 
would  have  been  a  very  serious  loss.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  among  honest  and  rational  Bonapartists — those,  that 
is,  whose  adhesion  to  the  party  is  not  prompted  either  by 
personal  ambition  or  by  a  sentimental  devotion  to  the 
Napoleonic  legend — the  circumstance  that  the  Imperial 
system  provides  a  known  and  certain  heir  to  the  throne 
has  been  greatly  in  its  favour.  These  people  dread,  not 
unreasonably,  the  excitement  which  must  attend  the  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate  by  the  people,  and  a  want  of 
general  acceptance  which  may  attend  his  election  by  the 
Legislature.  The  law  of  succession  under  the  Empire 
was  open  to  neither  objection.  It  pi'eserved  the  principle 
of  popular  choice  in  the  plebiscite ;  it  guarded  it  against 
abuse  by  providing  a  candidate  upon  whom  the  popular 
choice  will  naturally  fall.  If  for  hereditary  succession 
there  were  substituted  a  testamentary  succession,  this 
advantage  would  disappear.  No  one  would  know  whom 
the  reigning  sovereign  might  have  designated  or  might 
hei  .after  designate  as  his  heir,  and  this  uncertainty  would 
&  f<  I'd  constant  openings  for  intrigue.  The  will  of  Prince 
Li  l  is  was  an  attempt  to  set  aside  hereditary  succession. 
J  i  conceded  to  the  reigning  sovereign  a  power  which, 
anpn  the  Bonapartist  theory,  rests  in  the  people  and  in 
the  people  alone.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  its  way,  a  revolu- 
tionary document,  and  in  that  chai'acter  it  absolutely 
failed  to  recommend  itself  to  the  ma  jority  of  the  party. 

1  n  the  second  place,  to  set  aside  Prince  Napoleon  on  no 
Other  m  ound  than  the  dislike  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
clergy  would  have  been  to  give  the  party  a  more  decidedly 
clerical  character  than  the  lay  members  as  a  rule  wish  it 
to  wear.  Here  and  there  no  doubt  some  tender  spirit  like 
M.  V\v\j  de  Cassagnac  may  find  in  religion  the  one  thing 
in  which  all  his  thoughts  and  plans  centre.    But  this  is  not 


at  all  a  fair  description  of  Bonapartists  generally.  They 
are  far  from  indifferent  to  the  things  of  this  world.  Their 
devotion  to  the  supernatural  is  held  well  under  control 
and  their  zeal  for  religion  and  religious  persons  is  to  a 
large  extent  prompted  by  a  conviction  that  godliness  lias 
the  promise  of  this  life  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
If  Prince  Napoleon  had  been  passed  over  because  the 
clergy  detest  him,  the  party  would  have  been  represented 
alike  by  Republicans  and  Clericals  as  entirely  given  up  to 
the  Church  ;  and  if  this  had  been  believed,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  chances  of  the  Bonapartists  in  the  country 
would  not  have  been  damaged.  It  is  one  thing  to  dislike 
the  kind  of  legislation  upon  which  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment are  now  entering,  and  another  thing  to  wish  to  see 
the  clergy  given  their  own  way  in  everything.  The  former 
feeling  may  be  common  enough  in  France  ;  the  latter  feel- 
ing scarcely  exists  there.  It  suits  the  Republicans  to  put 
themselves  forward  as  the  only  party  which  is  willing  to 
keep  the  Church  in  her  proper  place  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  the  Royalists  and  the  Imperialists  would  be 
equally  disposed  to  do  so  when  they  had  once  got 
into  power  by  the  help  of  the  Church.  Of  course  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  these  parties  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  "  proper  place  "  of  the  Church.  The  Royalists  and 
the  Imperialists  are  willing  to  concede  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  clergy  than  the  Republicans  are  prepared  to  do. 
But  in  both  casus  the  concession  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bar- 
gain. The  Church  does  what  harm  she  can  to  the  Republic, 
and  in  return  for  this  the  anti-Republican  parties  agree 
to  give  the  Church  a  certain  measure  of  support.  The 
Imperialists,  at  all  events,  are  not  at  all  anxious  that  this 
qualified  encouragement  should  receive  any  sudden  and 
unconsidered  extension.  In  their  political  capacity  they 
are  good  Catholics,  because  the  alliance  of  Catholics  is  ne- 
cessary to  their  political  success.  But  in  their  private 
capacity  they  are  no  better  Catholics  than  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  putting  themselves  under  the 
feet  of  the  clergy.  The  fact  that  the  deposition  of 
Prince  Napoleon  would  have  been  taken  in  this  sense  by 
the  world  was  to  the  majority  of  Bonapartists  a  sufficient 
reason  for  insisting  on  his  claims. 


LORD  CAIRNS'S  BILL. 

rriHE  contents  of  the  Ministerial  Bill  for  creating  a  new 
J~  Irish  University  have  seemingly  been  determined  by 
the  desire  of  the  Government  that  the  odd  way  in  which 
it  has  been  introduced  should  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Nothing  drives  out  the  remembrance  of  one  sur- 
prise so  thoroughly  as  the  appearance  of  another ;  and  the 
Bill  itself  is  so  unexpected  that  the  most  severe  critic  will 
have  no  thought  to  spare  for  any  preliminary  eccen- 
tricities connected  with  it.  Lord  Cairns  was  right  in 
saying  that  it  contained  not  a  single  provision  with 
which  anybody  will  think  it  worth  while  to  differ. 
Except  possibly  the  existing  Queen's  University,  it  is 
conceivable  that  no  single  person  in  the  three  king- 
doms may  object  to  the  creation  of  the  proposed  Irish 
University.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  must  be  added 
that  there  are  very  few  persons  who  will  care  whether 
such  a  University  is  created  or  not.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  far  to  seek,  when  we  remember  that  the 
grievance  comes  from  Ireland,  and  that  a  grievance  from 
Ireland  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  money. 
Everybody  will  see  that  the  passing  of  Lord  Cairxs's 
Bill  will  leave  the  Irish  University  question  in  that  respect 
exactly  where  it  found  it,  and  it  is  possible  therefore  that 
the  measure  may  meet  with  no  actual  opposition.  The  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  might  say,  quite  truly,  that,  as  it  does 
not  in  any  way  deal  with  their  real  demands,  they  are  not 
interested  for  or  against  it.  Those  English  Liberals  who 
oppose  The  O'Conor  Don's  Bill  might  say,  with  equal  truth, 
that,  as  it  does  not  touch  any  of  the  questions  raised  by 
that  measure,  they,  too,  are  not  interested  for  or  against 
it.  The  Conservatives  who  oppose  The  O'Conor  Don's 
Bill  might  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance,  given  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Radicals  alike.,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  the  two  measures,  and  might  consequent  ly 
give  it  the  welcome  which  a  party  is  bound  to  give  to 
anything  against  which  nothing  can  be  said,  and  which 
certainly  offers  a  remedy  so  far  as  those  who  make 
the  offer  admit   the  existence  of  a  grievance.  This 
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comb: nation  of  support  on  the  Ministerial, 
difference  on  the  Opposition,  benches  might  conceivably 
suffice  to  carry  the  Bill  through.  At  least,  if  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  rely  on  this,  it  is  hard  to  say  on  what 
they  do  rely.  But,  if  they  are  to  profit  by  this  combina- 
tion, t  in'  ninst  exercise  great  self-denial  in  the  course 
of  do'' ate.  They  must  be  careful  not  to  hint  that 
the  Bill  is  offered  as  in  any  sense  a  settlement  of 
all  Irish  Somas  Catholic  demands,  the  more  extreme  of 
which  involve  the  principle  of  what  is  virtually  concur- 
rent endowment  out  of  the  Irish  Church  surplus.  We 
have  never  been  shocked  at  the  notion  of  concurrent  en- 
dowment in  itself,  but  we  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  j  ami  as  England  and  Scotland  never  would 
all  n  anew  Irish  University  to  be  saddled  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  we  are  puzzled  to  know  where  the  money 
is  bo  come  from.  If,  however,  the  Government  commit 
the  indiscretion  of  making  too  much  of  their  Bill  as  a 
SMft1  measure  of  conciliation,  it  may  be  feared  that  its 
3  arc  alender  enough.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
tbe  i>.,'lish  official  Liberals,  the  Radicals  who,  like  Mr. 
|j  >  i  *M  in  the  debate  on  The  O'Coxor  Don  Bill,  have 
M.i>:  t  I  themselves  from  those  with  whom  they  usually 
;U-L,  may  not  of  themselves  be  strong  enough  to  defeat 
uie  M-iicme:  but  they  may  certainly  be  strong  enough 
to  delay  its  progress,  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  difficult 
for  the  Government  to  find  the  necessary  time  in  which 
to  pass  the  Bill.  Present  appearances  are  certainly  not 
oneotttagiag.  The  dissatisfaction  expressed  both  by  the 
episcopal  and  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the 
Irish  lioman  Catholics  at  the  omissions  of  the  Bill  is  of  a 
kind  that  may  easily  develop  into  direct  opposition. 

Lord  Caikxs  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  reduced 
to  its  elements  a  complex  Irish  grievance,  and  dealt 
with  one  fragment  of  it.  Ministers  are  impressed 
with  the  injustice  of  the  Irish  University  system  in 
one  particular.  In  England  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Universities — one  in  which  a  degree  can  only  be  had  by 
residence  in  a  college,  another  in  which  a  degree  may  be 
had  bv  simply  passing  an  examination.  In  Ireland,  though 
there  arc  two  Universities,  they  are  both  of  the  same  kind. 
Alike  at  the  University  of  Dublin  and  at  the  Queen's 
University,  a  degree  can  only  be  had  by  residence  in  a 
college.  The  noble  liberty  which  the  University  of  London 
allows  to  its  sons  has  no  counterpart  in  Ireland.  The 
Government  are  shocked  to  think  that,  while  in  England 
degrees  are  given  to  all  comers,  whether  they  have 
been  educated  in  a  public  college,  or  at  a  private  college, 
or  under  private  tuition,  in  Ireland  degrees  are  only  given 
to  those  who  have  been  educated  in  a  college.  The  grie- 
vance, however,  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  while  it 
undoubtedly  includes  this  particular  item,  is  not  simply  that 
a  University  degree  can  only  be  had  by  those  who  have 
resided  at  a  college,  but  that  it  can  only  be  had  by  those 
who  have  resided  at  colleges  of  which  the  majority  of  them 
disapprove.  The  full  remedy  for  this  would  be  to  provide 
them  with  colleges  of  which  they  approve,  not  merely  to 
release  them  from  the  obligation  of  residing  at  a  college  at 
all.  But  to  provide  a  college  and  not  find  the  endowment 
would  be  to  try  to  make  your  bricks  with  neither  clay  nor 
straw  ;  and,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  sources  of  any  such 
endowment  seem  to  be  dried  up.  Of  course  the  existence  of 
the  Univei  si ty  of  London  technically  meets  the  grievance 
which  the  Government  admits ;  but  the  idea  that  an  Irish 
patriot  would  be  satisfied  by  being  told  to  look  for  his  degree 
in  Burlington  Gardens  would  argue  a  very  defective  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  although  at  that  University  a  stu- 
dent can  present  himself  for  examination,  no  matter  how 
or  where  he  may  have  obtained  his  education.  If  Irishmen 
showed  any  desire  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity,  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  would  doubtless  make  the  process 
exceptionally  easy  for  them.  They  might  be  examined 
in  their  own  country,  and,  in  fact,  be  just  as  well  placed 
as  they  will  be  under  Lord  Cairxs's  Bill.  But  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  suggestion  would  only  lead  to  fresh  de- 
nunciations of  English  oppression  no  statesman  would 
dream  of  making  it. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  point  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment Bill  undertakes  to  deal,  and  the  only  point  with 
which,  as  Lord  Graxville  was  told  on  Thursday  night,  the 
Government  has  any  "present"  intention  of  dealing.  A 
new  Irish  University  is  to  be  founded  which  shall  con- 
duct examinations  and  confer  degrees  in  all  faculties 
except  theology,  without  requiring  as  a  condition  re- 
sidence in  any  particular  college  or  tuition  under  any  parti- 


cular form.  The  new  University  will  resemble  the  Queen's 
University  in  that  it  will  be  exclusively  an  examining 
l  idv.  It  will  differ  from  the  Queen's  University  in 
that  it  will  examine  all  comers,  and  not  simply  the 
members  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  As  this  distinction  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  two  exclu- 
sively examining  Universities  in  Ireland,  the  Queen's 
University  will  be  dissolved,  and  its  graduates  and  students 
will  be  transferred  to  the  new  University.  In  other  words, 
the  Queen's  University  will,  practically  speaking,  be  de- 
veloped into  a  larger  body,  which  will  absorb  its  graduates 
and  take  over  its  stock-in-trade.  The  Bill  provides  that  the 
new  University  may  bear  whatever  name  the  Queex  pleases 
to  assign  to  it ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  be 
designated  the  Queen's  University,  in  which  case  the  whole 
transaction  will  virtually  be  an  extension  of  the  existing 
University  rather  than  its  dissolution  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  antagonistic  one.  In  old  time,  when  the  Crown 
acted  more  directly  in  such  matt  ers,  the  process  would  have 
been  the  surrender  of  one  charter  and  the  granting  of  a 
new  one.  In  these  days,  when  Parliament  must  assert  its 
control  over  the  transaction,  the  more  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery prescribed  in  the  Bill  has  perhaps  become  a 
necessity.  But  there  is  little  interest  in  discussing  the 
provisions  or  possible  operation  of  a  scheme  which  ap- 
parently excites  feelings  so  widely  different  from  gratitude 
in  those  for  whose  benefit  and  satisfaction  it  was  devised. 


COLONIAL  DEMOCRACY. 


F  the  delegates  from  Victoria  who  lately  visited  Eng- 
land have  minds  open  to  new  impressions,  the  most 
valuable  lesson  they  will  have  learned  may  be  the  dis- 
covery that  their  colonial  squabbles  occupy  only  a  certain 
share  of  attention  in  England.  It  is  true  that  both  dele- 
gates are  themselves  by  birth  and  education  English,  and 
that  they  have  never  formally  renounced  their  national  alle- 
giance and  character ;  but  colonial  politicians  almost 
always  become  exclusively  interested  in  their  own  local 
affairs  ;  and  for  the  last  hundred  years  they  have  kept 
before  their  eyes  the  encouraging  precedent  of  the 
American  rebellion.  Several  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States,  though  they  were  English  by 
birth,  had  no  scruple  in  making  war  against  their  own 
sovereign  and  country,  while  a  large  minority  of  the 
colonists  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  secession.  The 
Australian  settlements  are  not  old  enough  to  have  produced 
a  native  generation  of  colonial  patriots ;  but  distance 
and  change  of  circumstances  seem  to  be  equivalent 
to  lapse  of  time.  It  has  become  the  fashion  in  many 
colonies  on  the  slightest  pretext  to  threaten  secession  : 
and  the  leaders  of  the  numerical  majority  in  Victoria 
have  perhaps  been  surprised  to  find  how  calmly  their 
menaces  are  regarded  by  the  mother- country.  Lord  Nor- 
manbt,  who  has  lately  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Governor, 
must  have  thought  himself  fortunate  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  his  Prime  Minister,  and  in  the  suspension  of  the 
chronic  constitutional  dispute  ;  but  his  respite  is  nearly  at 
an  end,  for  Mr.  Beery  is  already  on  his  way  to  Melbourne. 
The  mission  by  the  Assembly  of  delegates  to  represent  its 
wishes  was  in  some  sense  a  recognition  of  English  sove- 
reignty. The  Imperial  Parliament  was  invited  to  revise 
and  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  colony  by  virtually  con- 
centrating all  power  in  a  single  Assembly.  The  result 
will  probably  be  attained  by  other  means.  For  the  present, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloxies  declines  to  inter- 
fere, although  he  cannot  but  foresee  that  his  refusal  will 
be  loudly  resented  by  Mr.  Berry's  party. 

It  is  perhaps  not  the  fault  of  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  that  the 
despatch  in  which  he  declines  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  delegates  is  commonplace  in  statement  and  argu- 
ment. His  duty  was  plain,  and  the  whole  matter  has 
been  so  fully  discussed  that  there  was  nothing  new  to 
say.  It  was  out  of  the  question  that  the  Government 
should  ask  Parliament  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  Victoria 
merely  because  it  offers  impediments  to  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  numbers.  Even  if  the  interference  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature  may  become  necessary  hereafter,  the 
present  application  is  premature.  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  adds 
the  remark  that  the  colony  has  ample  power  to  alter  its 
own  Constitution  ;  but  Mr.  Berry  and  his  supporters  may 
reply  that  no  such  change  can  be  legally  effected 
except  writh  the  concurrence  of  the  Council.     The  dead- 
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lock  arising  from  the  conflict  of  two  independent  bodies? 
affects  them  in  their  constitutional  as  well  as  in  their  legis- 
lative character.  As  to  the  controversy  between  the  two 
Houses,  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  can  only  suggest  that  the 
Assembly  should  cease  to  tack  other  measures  to  Appro- 
priation Bills,  and  that  the  Council  should  pass  Appro- 
priation Bills  without  discussion  or  amendment.  The 
remedy  has  often  been  proposed  before,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Council  would  gladly  follow  his  advice, 
if  only  the  Assembly  would  discontinue  the  obnoxious 
practice  of  tacking.  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
hope  that  the  democratic  party  will  in  any  degree  modify 
its  pretensions.  As  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  justly  observes, 
all  Constitutions,  including  that  of  England,  can  only 
work  by  the  co-operation  of  the  various  powers  of  the 
State,  and  by  a  general  spirit  of  conciliation  and  for- 
bearance. Under  such  conditions  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  have  contrived  for  many  generations 
to  avoid  dangerous  collisions ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  within  two  or  three  years  wilful  disregard  of 
a  loyal  and  traditional  understanding  has  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  legislative  efficiency  of  Parliament.  Neither  the 
obstructive  faction  in  the  House  of  Commons  nor  the 
democratic  majority  at  Melbourne  desires  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  work.  A  conflict  of  powers  between  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  might  perhaps  be  adjusted  by 
some  kind  of  compromise,  but  for  a  more  serious  an- 
tagonism of  classes.  The  Assembly  represents  the  multi- 
tude, while  the  Council  protests,  on  behalf  of  the  middle- 
class  and  the  owners  of  property,  against  the  unqualified 
supremacy  of  numbers.  For  the  sake  of  peace  the 
Council  has  passed  many  measures  of  which  it  sincerely 
disapproves.  The  graduated  tax  on  landed  property, 
which  has  no  precedent  in  any  other  civilized  community, 
was  accepted  by  the  Council  in  deference  to  the  more 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Pearson's 
scheme  of  a  tax  on  all  property,  to  be  applied  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  wages,  has  not  yet  been  formally  proposed. 

Victoria  seems  likely  to  afford  the  fullest  illustration  of 
government  by  universal  suffrage.  Comparatively  little 
interest  attaches  to  the  temporary  struggle  between  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  stronger  combatant  will  ultimately  prevail.  By  regular 
or  irregular  methods  the  supremacy  of  a  single  legisla- 
tive body  will  be  established,  and  the  poorest  class  will 
have  the  exclusive  direction  of  public  policy.  The  pro- 
tective system  which  already  exists  will  be  made  more 
and  more  stringent,  as  long  as  workmen  and  artisans 
form  a  majority.  Immigration,  on  which  the  growth  of 
the  colony  mainly  depends,  will  be  discouraged,  because 
competition  might  reduce  the  price  of  labour.  As  in  the 
jity  of  New  York,  capitalists  and  owners  of  property  will 
probably  find  it  convenient  to  purchase  freedom  from 
further  molestation  by  submitting  to  heavy  taxes,  and  some- 
times by  paying  tribute  to  demagogues.  Newly  settled  colonies 
enjoy  none  of  the  safeguards  against  the  evils  of  demo- 
cracy which  exist  in  the  United  States.  The  authors  of 
the  American  Constitution  almost  unintentionally  erected 
strong  barriers  against  popular  caprice.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  influence  which  the 
Crown  then  exercised  over  the  English  Parliament,  they 
rendered  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  as 
far  as  possible  reciprocally  independent.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  the  President,  although  he  cannot  interfere 
with  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  is  himself  in  turn 
exempt  from  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  An  English 
Governor  of  a  colony  in  which  responsible  govern- 
ment has  been  established  can  neither  choose  his 
Ministers  nor  direct  their  policy  ;  and,  if  he  differs 
from  them  in  opinion,  he  is  lucky  if  he  is  treated 
with  personal  civility.  A  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Victoria  lately  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  hinted  to  one 
of  the  most  obsequious  of  Governors  that,  if  the  Im- 
perial authorities  should  prove  contumacious,  it  might 
become  expedient  to  send  the  Governor  himself  on  board 
a  ship  in  the  harbour.  From  the  other  limitations  to  the 
power  of  the  American  Congress  colonial  Parliaments  are 
unfortunately  free.  The  Federal  Government  can  neither 
impose  direct  taxes  nor  take  part  in  domestic  legislation 
within  the  several  States ;  and,  on  the  other  baud,  the 
State  Legislatures  have  nothing  to  do  with  tariffs.  Mr. 
Berry's  Assembly,  when  he  has  once  got  rid  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  minority  which  it  represents,  will  be  absolutely 
despotic. 

English  self-complacency  may  perhaps  be  promoted 


by  the  innocent  belief  of  colonial  communities  that 
their  institutions  are  borrowed  from  the  mother-coun- 
try. Perhaps  Mr.  Beery  and  his  friends  are  to  a  certain 
degree  serious  when  they  refer  their  opponents  of  the 
Council  to  precedents  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  England  there  are  not  yet  either 
equal  electoral  districts  or  universal  suffrage,  and  the  social 
influence  of  rank  and  property  is  still  considerable,  though 
it  is  principally  indirect.  No  member  of  the  working  class, 
or  of  the  middle  lower  class,  has  yet  been  admitted  to  office ; 
and  every  Cabinet  includes  several  peers.  In  Victoria, 
where  there  is  no  aristocracy,  capitalists,  landowners,  and 
the  higher  class  of  professional  men  and  traders  find  them- 
selves politically  powerless.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  hence  England  may  be  a  more  demo- 
cratic country  than  any  of  its  colonies.  In  no  other  part 
of  the  world  is  there  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
community  living  on  weekly  wages ;  and  the  working 
classes,  though  their  interests  may  be  identified  with  the 
cause  of  order,  are  more  prone  to  revolutionary  excitement 
than  even  petty  proprietors.  From  one  error  which  seems 
common  to  democratic  societies  England  will  probably  re- 
main free.  There  is  little  temptation  to  protect  English 
manufactures,  and  the  majority  will  never  permit  the  im- 
position of  taxes  on  food.  It  is  perhaps  useless  to  specu- 
late on  the  effect  of  future  political  changes,  because  they 
may  probably  be  attended  with  social  and  economic  in- 
novations. No  Legislature  can  create  the  abundance  of 
unoccupied  land  which  is  common  to  the  United  States  and 
the  large  English  colonies.  The  material  welfare  of  Vic- 
toria itself  is  happily  independent  of  legislative  wisdom. 


M.  FERRY'S  BILL  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

THE  French  Education  Bill  is  being  passed  through 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  large  majorities.  From 
the  time  that  the  moderate  section  of  the  Cabinet  made  up 
their  minds  to  accept  it  its  success  in  this  stage  of  its 
career  has  never  been  doubtful.  In  the  Chamber  the  more 
advanced  sections  of  the  Republican  party  possess  a  de- 
cided advantage.  Even  if  the  moderate  Liberals  had 
determined  not  to  be  led  captive  by  their  Radical  allies, 
they  would  probably  in  the  first  instance  have  had  to 
pay  for  their  emancipation  by  loss  of  office.  Their 
strength,  if  they  had  any,  lay  in  the  country,  not  in 
the  Legislature.  Perhaps  if  the  Prime  Minister  had, 
as  he  has  in  England,  the  power  of  dissolving  Par- 
liament, M.  Waddington  might  have  been  tempted  to 
use  it.  But  the  President  is  not  constitutionally  bound 
to  act  on  the  Minister's  advice  as  regards  a  dissolu- 
tion ;  and,  even  if  M.  Gravy's  consent  could  have  been 
secured,  that  of  the  Senate  must  have  been  gained  in 
addition.  If  M. Waddington  had  resisted  the  introduction 
of  M.  Ferry's  Bill,  he  would  probably  have  had  to  wait 
until  the  recurrence  of  the  ordinary  period  for  a  dissolution 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  read  French  opinion  rightly. 
Still,  if  the  Cabinet  had  broken  up  on  this  question,  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would 
have  been  less  triumphant ;  and,  though  it  might  in  any 
case  have  been  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  during 
the  present  Session,  there  would  have  been  more  liuoe  of 
doing  so  at  some  future  time.  The  choice  which  M.  Wad- 
dington has  made  has  identified  the  Republican  party  with 
this  particular  measure.  The  Bill  itself  undoubtedly 
gains  by  the  result,  but  whether  the  prospects  of  the  party 
are  equally  improved  may  fairly  be  doubted. 

In  his  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  M.  Ferry 
seems  to  have  done  his  utmost  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
Bill.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  altogether  failed  to  do 
so.  He  was  immensely  helped  in  this  by  the  teachers 
whom  he  is  attacking.  It  was  easy  to  show  by  example 
what  preposterous  views  of  history  are  propounded  in 
Jesuit  schools,  and  how  radical  is  the  misrepresentation  to 
which  the  French  Revolution  is  consistently  subjected  in 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  It  would  not  be  wonderful  if 
some  of  the  few  opponents  of  the  Bill  on  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  Chamber  were  for  a  moment  doubtful  whether  such 
instances  as  those  quoted  by  M.  Ferry  did  not  justify  some 
such  legislation  as  that  which  he  proposes  to  apply  to 
them.  Ought  the  State  to  allow  perverted  narratives  of 
its  own  past  to  be  given  to  children  as  gospel  truth  ?  The 
defenders  of  the  Bill  say  No,  and  in  support  of  tlieir  answer 
they  allege  the  political  evil  which  is  done  by  such  teach- 
ing.   The  great  danger  of  modern  France,  they  say,  is  the 
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persistence  of  mischievous  traditions,  and  of  party  organiza- 
tions founded  on,  and  obstinately  adhering  to,  those 
traditions.  The  reason  why  all  Frenchmen  are  not  sound 
Gallicans  and  good  Republicans  is  that  so  many  of 
them  have  been  corrupted  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  child- 
hood. The  State  has  too  long  tolerated  this  kind 
of  warfare.  It  is  of  no  use  to  keep  up  a  form  of 
inspection.  Inspection  refers  to  books,  or  at  most  to 
lessons  ;  but  behind  both  books  and  lessons  stands  the 
teacher,  always  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  both.  If  he  is 
to  be  dealt  with  it  must  be  by  expulsion.  So  far  as  he  is 
allowed  to  exert  any  influence  at  all  over  his  scholars,  that 
influence  will  remain  unchanged,  and  no  one  can  say  how 
small  a  proportion  of  teaching  may  not  be  large  enough  to 
do  all  he  wants.  The  only  remedy  is  to  get  rid  of  these 
teachers  altogether.  If  a  single  liberty  is  left  to  them  they 
will  make  it  the  means  of  regaining  all  that  they  have  lost. 
If  existing  schools  are  closed  against  them  they  will  open 
new  ones  ;  and  unhappily,  whenever  they  open  a  school, 
parents  are  found  ready  and  even  anxious  to  fill  it  with 
their  children.  It  is  this  that  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
prohibition  should  be  a  personal  one.  The  seventh  clause 
of  the  Bill  reduces  the  non-recognized  orders  to  harmless- 
ness.  They  exist,  so  far  as  Frenchmen  are  concerned,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  spread  false  notions  about  French 
history,  and  when  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  is  denied 
them  their  occupation  will  be  gone.  They  are  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  and,  being  such,  they  must  be 
treated  like  enemies.  They  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the 
Republic  contents  itself  with  forbidding  them  to  teach. 
It  would  have  been  no  more  than  their  deserts  if  they  had 
been  dissolved  or  banished.  Happily  for  them  the  Re- 
public, being  strong,  can  afford  to  be  merciful.  She  deprives 
them  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  then  leaves  them 
to  prolong  their  useless  existence  without  the  honour  of 
further  notice. 

M.  Ferry  will  not  be  disturbed  by  being  told  that  he 
has  borrowed  weapons  from  the  enemy  against  whom  he 
pi-oposes  to  use  them.  He  is  so  certain  that  his  view  of 
history  is  the  true  one  that  he  is  prepared  to  silence 
every  one  who  teaches  a  contrary  view.  If  M.  Ferry 
wishes  to  do  his  work  thoroughly  he  must  not  stop  short 
at  the  religions  orders.  It  is  not  such  preposterous  mis- 
representations as  those  which  he  quoted  in  his  speech 
that  really  threaten  the  triumphs  of  the  Revolution.  The 
philosophical  self-control  of  a  writer  like  M.  Taine  is  far 
more  really  damaging  to  the  heroes  whom  M.  Ferry  is 
resolved  that  every  Frenchman  shall  honour  whether  he 
delights  to  do  it  or  not.  The  only  course  that  a  Go- 
vernment which  silences  the  teaching  orders  can  con- 
sistently take  is  to  put  out  an  authorized  French  history, 
in  which  French  children  shall  be  taught  which  of  their 
ancestors  to  curse  and  which  to  bless.  But  then  the 
Government  will  have  no  right  to  complain  if,  at  the 
next  turn  of  the  wheel,  Republican  history  is  as  rigidly 
proscribed  as  reactionary  history  is  now  about  to  be.  A 
party  which  will  not  leave  its  enemies  free  to  teach 
their  own  convictions  to  their  own  children  must  expect 
to  have  similar  measure  dealt  out  to  it  if  ever  the 
opportunity  offers.  M.  Ferry  would  probably  answer 
that  he  is  quite  prepared  for  this  contingency ;  that, 
if  ever  the  reactionists  regain  their  ascendency,  they 
will  proscribe  Republican  teaching  whether  the  Repub- 
lic has,  or  has  not,  anticipated  them  by  proscribing  re- 
actionary teaching ;  and  that  the  Republic  will  have  a 
better  chance  if  it  begins  the  game  instead  of  waiting 
until  it  has  been  begun  by  the  other  side.  Given  the  view 
that  M.  Ferry  take3  of  French  politics,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  prove  that  he  is  wrong.  If  Frenchmen  can 
never  live  in  peace  until  one  party  has  stamped  out  the 
other,  it  may  be  impossible  to  begin  the  process  too 
soon,  or  to  carry  it  out  too  thoroughly.  Where  the  choice 
lies  between  killing  and  being  killed,  the  question  may 
fairly  be  decided  by  considerations  of  self-defence.  But 
before  provoking  a  quarrel  of  this  mutually  destructive 
kind,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  who  propose 
to  strike  the  first  blow  would  be  careful  to  show  that  they 
have  no  alternative  left  them.  If  once  this  retaliatory 
process  begins,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  will  end.  A 
party  which  has  been  proscribed  is  more  certain  than  any 
other  to  proscribe  in  its  turn.  The  logic  that  drives  men 
to  do  as  they  have  been  done  by  is  far  more  forcible  than 
the  logic  which  drives  them  to  do  what  their  own  theories 
suggest.  M.  Ferry  has  not  brought  forward  a  single  fact 
to  sustain  his  assertion  that  the  legislation  he  proposes  is 


indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  It  was  while 
the  teaching  against  which  he  protests  had  possession  of 
Catholic  schools  that  so  many  monarchical  intrigues  were 
defeated,  that  the  attempt  of  the  i6th  of  May  came  to 
nothing,  that  Marshal  MacMahon  was  forced  to  make  way 
for  M.  "Grevy.  If  in  these  critical  moments  the  religious 
orders  could  not  overthrow  the  Republic,  what  ground  is 
there  for  expecting  that  they  will  be  more  successful  now 
that  the  Republic  is  in  undisputed  possession  of  power  ?  M. 
Ferry  has  chosen  a  time  of  peace  for  an  act  which  could 
only  be  excused  amidst  the  excitement  of  battle.  It  is 
not  his  enemies  that  he  is  proposing  to  slay,  but  his 
prisoners. 

And  even  amidst  the  excitement  of  battle,  he  would 
have  done  well  to  remember  how  surely  violence  of 
teaching  breeds  its  own  antidote.  These  children  about 
whom  M.  Ferry  professes  himself  so  alarmed  are  not 
destined  for  the  cloister;  they  will  mix  with  their  fel- 
lows who  have  been  differently  brought  np ;  they  will 
judge  the  teaching  to  which  they  have  been  severally 
accustomed  by  its  several  results.  Is  it  likely  that 
this  process  will  leave  them  unchanged  ?  Have  the  Jesuits 
been  so  uniformly  successful  in  making  their  pupils  what 
they  would  have  them  that  they  must  be  made  the  victims, 
and  consequently  the  martyrs,  of  a  special  legislation,  lest 
without  it  they  should  turn  the  world  upside  down  ?  M. 
Ferry  is  as  completely  the  slave  of  a  Black  Spectre  as 
ever  the  Conservatives  under  the  Second  Empire  were  of 
a  Red  Spectre.  He  has  yielded  himself  to  panic — unless 
indeed  he  is  merely  finding  arguments  and  measures  for 
others  who  are  more  frightened  than  himself — and  his 
policy  is  characterized  by  all  the  shortsightedness  which 
panic  commonly  brings  with  it. 


COCKBURX  v.  PENZANCE. 

IT  has  now  been  Lord  Penzance's  turn  to  have  his 
innings,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  by  three  voices  to 
two,  has  reversed  the  pi'ohibition  by  which  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England  sought  to  restrain  the  vivacious  Dean  of  Arches 
in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Mackonochie.  Resolving  itself,  as 
this  incident  does,  into  Lord  Penzance  being  supported  by 
Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Justice  James,  Lord  Justice  Thesiger, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Lush  against  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
Lord  Justice  Brett,  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  and  Sir  John 
Mellor,  the  only  rational  solution  of  the  dilemma  is  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  judgment  on  one  side- 
of' Lord  Coleridge,  and  on  the  other  of  Lord  Justice  Brett, 
very  fully  represent  the  two  aspects  in  which  the  question 
presented  itself  to  the  judicial  mind.  Lord  Coleridge  goes 
to  the  origin  of  the  "  Court  Christian,  '  as  existing,  like  no 
other  tribunal,  pro  sahde  animce  of  the  person  over  whom 
it  is  exercising  its  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  principle  of  the 
continuous  vitality  of  a  monition  appended  to  an  osten- 
sibly definitive  sentence  he  recognizes  an  instance  of 
such  fatherly  control.  Sir  Balliol  Brett  deals  with 
the  matter  as  an  English  lawyer,  and  contends  that 
the  claim  for  a  power,  excessive  in  itself  and  un- 
limited in  duration,  must  be  positive  and  not  presumptive. 
The  positive  proof  so  thoroughly  fails  him  as  to  create 
more  than  a  presumption  the  other  way,  so  he  refuses  to 
admit  it ;  remarking-,  by  the  way,  that,  rightly  understood, 
every  jurisdiction  is  pro  salute  animarum  of  those  who 
come  under  it. 

The  differences  apparent  in  the  varying  conclusions  of 
the  Judges  are  fundamental ;  and,  as  is  inevitable  in  all 
such  conclusions,  while  the  point  reached  is  technically 
judicial  and  retrospective  in  reference  to  some  individual 
defendant,  it  really  involves  prospective  questions  of  wide 
policy,  in  which  no  number  of  Mackonochies,  however 
stubborn  and  tiresome,  are  concerned,  but  the  entire  clergy 
of  England.  The  conclusion  of  the  Judges  who  agree  with 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  is  a  self-contained  proposi- 
tion, while  the  contrary  solution  of  the  controversy  in- 
volves results  which  not  only  He  beyond  the  purview 
of  the  Judges,  but  which  they  could  not  have  taken 
into  their  consideration  without  committing  the  grave 
fault  of  making  themselves  umpires  of  policy,  while 
their  duty  was  to  be  the  expounders  of  law.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Coleridge  holds  up  to  us  a 
very  high  ideal;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  Court 
Christian  could  again  lift  up  its  head  amongst  us  with 
the  cheerful  assent  of  people,  of  clergy,  and  of  Parlia- 
ment.    But  in  order  to  reach  this  very  desirable  con- 
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summation  there  are  one  or  two  little  tilings  to  be  settled 
by  the  way  on  which  we  have  a  few  words  to  say.  The 
Court  Christian  requires  for  its  working  the  Judge 
Christian ;  and,  in  proportion  as  its  claims  are  more 
venerable  than  those  of  any  temporal  jurisdiction,  so 
should  the  surroundings  of  the  judge  invest  him  with  an 
almost  sacred  character.  He  is  the  deputy  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  diocesan  or  the  metropolitan,  and  the 
voice  with  which  he  speaks  is  that  of  the  Christian 
Church.  As  things  are,  the  Judge  Christian  is 
Lord  Penzance  ;  so  the  question  as  it  immediately 
affects  the  prospects  of  peace  is  narrowed  to  the  like- 
lihood of  Lord  Penzance's  capacity  for  adequately  meet- 
ing Lord  Coleridge's  somewhat  exacting  demands.  Lord 
Penzance,  as  a  Judge  Christian,  is  five  years  old,  and 
his  first  appearance  in  that  character  concurs  with 
that  eminently  pacific  event — the  passing  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  which,  while  creating  its 
new  Court  and  its  new  Judge,  provided  that,  when- 
soever a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  office  of  Official 
Principal  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  of 
Official  Principal  or  Auditor  of  the  Chancery  Court  of 
York,  the  new  Judge  should  ex  officio  become  the  same, 
and  proceedings  taken  before  him  "  be  deemed  "  to  be 
respectively  taken  in  those  Courts.  The  salary  was  the 
only  blank  in  the  scheme,  and  as  the  Bill  was  passing 
through  its  last  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Government  proposed  that  it  should  be  drawn  from  the 
common  fund  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

The  outcry  at  this  suggestion  of  taking  the  curates' 
bread  and  throwing  it  to  their  taskmaster  was  universal, 
and  the  counter  suggestion  of  going  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund  only  caused  an  equal  outcry  with  other  fuglemen. 
So  the  cloud-compeller,  Mr.  Disraeli,  came  down  to  the 
House  with  the  glad  news  that  a  distinguished  Judge 
was  ready  to  take  the  office  gratis,  and  of  course  the 
hubbub  ceased.  It  was  whispered  that  the  generous 
man  was  Lord  Penzance,  and  that  he  was  acting  in 
grateful  consideration  that  he  had  been  granted  the 
full  pension  of  a  retired  judge  from  break-down  of 
health,  and  had  happily  recovered.  The  next  day  the 
Archbishop  wrote  to  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  that,  although  Lord  Penzance  had 
accepted  the  office,  he  had  not  declined  the  contingent 
salary.  This  was  uncomfortable,  and  Parliament  had  to 
endure  the  consequent  discomfort  of  more  than  one 
Ecclesiastical  Fees  Bill,  the  last  of  which  was  offered  with 
much  pretension  of  public  benefit,  although  a  letter 
had  got  into  the  papers  from  the  Chancellor  of  London, 
explaining  to  his  brother  officials  that  all  this  was 
moonshine,  and  that  "  the  chief  object  of  the  Bill " 
was  to  "  provide  the  means  of  providing  the  provincial 
"  judge  "  (enjoying  as  he  did  the  independent  retired 
judge's  salary  of  3,500?.,  besides  an  instalment  of  67 1I.  a 
year  as  Master  of  the  Faculties),  "  with  a  salary  of 
"  1,500?.  a  year,  with  a  salary  for  his  secretary,  and  a 
"  sum  for  court  expenses,"  and  proposing  to  the  country 
chancellors  to  send  round  the  hat,  and  so  get  rid  of 
the  measure  by  which  they  would  have  been  consider- 
ably mulcted.  This  burlesque  appeal  failed ;  but  so  did 
the  Bill,  after  which  the  lucky  windfall  of  a  venerable  sine- 
cure enabled  the  Archbishop  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  Judge  Christian.  How  far  Lord  Penzance  by  tact  and 
temper,  by  calm  dignity,  judicious  discrimination,  and 
gracious  mercifulness,  has  retrieved  the  blunders  of  his 
uulucky  start,  would  need  a  demonstration  for  which  we 
have  no  room.  There  was  one  thing  which  he  might  have 
done.  All  Deans  of  Arches  before  his  date  received  their 
appointment  by  the  letters-patent  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  appropriate  formalities 
also  attended  the  appointment  of  the  Provincial  Judge  of 
York.  Two  resignations  gave  to  Lord  Penzance  so  much 
possession  of  those  ancient  and  honourable  offices  as 
might  have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  obscure 
and  curt  provisions  of  the  Public  Worship  Act.  It 
was  easy  and  it  was  obvious  for  him  to  ensure  the 
legitimacy  of  his  tenure  by  having  recourse  to  the 
old  forms  which  completed  the  appointment  of  the  old 
Judge  Christian.  If  no  other  feeling  should  have 
prompted  a  precaution  which  might  have  been  super- 
fluous, but  could  have  done  no  harm,  consideration  for 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  those  over  whom  he  claimed 
Che  powers  of  the  Judge  Christian  would  have  told  Lord 
Penzance  to  seek  sanctions  which  could  not  have  been  | 


derogatory  unless  Lord  Stowell  had  abased  himself  by 
submitting  to  them.  The  Pope  once  told  a  Protestant 
tourist  that  the  blessing  of  an  old  man  would  do  him  no 
harm.  Surely  Lord  Penzance  might  have  admitted  as 
much  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  Metropolitan  and  the 
confirmation  of  a  metropolitical  Chapter.  He  preferred, 
unwarned  by  all  the  experiences  of  life  gained  in.  the 
Divorce  Court,  to  glory  in  an  ambiguous  position. 

We  should  have  been  glad  not  to  have  recurred  to  these 
wretched  details,  but  they  cannot  be  forgotten  so  long  as 
smug  optimists  throw  up  their  caps  at  every  chance  suc- 
cess for  the  ignoVe  policy  of  the  Public  Worship  Act,  as 
if  some  decisive  victory  had  been  won.  There  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  paint  a  situation  like  a  Chinese  tea-cup  in 
body-colours,  without  shadow  or  perspective.  We  are  not 
the  only  persons  who  are  in  the  condition  of  the  unlucky 
heroine  in  H  M.S.  Pinafore  when  commanded  to  love  Sir 
Joseph  Porter.  "  I  know  that  he  is  a  truly  great  and 
"  good  man,  but  to  me  he  seems  tedious,  fretful,  and  dic- 
"  tatorial.  Yet  his  must  be  a  mind  of  no  common  order, 
"  or  he  would  not  dare  to  teach  my  dear  father  to  dance  a 
"  hornpipe  on  the  cabin  table."  The  clergy  of  England 
know  that  their  Judge  Christian,  Lord  Penzance,  is 
a  truly  great  and  good  man.  But  somehow  they 
do  not  appreciate  his  admonitions  to  dance  a  horn- 
pipe on  the  table  of  the  Public  Worship  Court.  In 
theory  and  in  practice  Lord  Coleridge's  view  would 
have  been  heartily  accepted  in — well,  let  us  say — "the 
"  good  old  times."  In  theory  it  might  have  been  admitted 
down  to  1873.  But  in  the  few  years  which  have  passed 
since  that  date,  we  have  witnessed  the  substitution  of  a  new 
Parliamentary  jurisdiction  for  the  old  Courts  Christian, 
and  we  have  been  deafened  by  the  querulous  demands 
of  the  representative  of  the  modern  authority,  not  for 
that  respectful  deference  which  all  welldoers  cheerfully 
accord  to  competent  tribunals,  but  for  that  particular 
veneration  attaching  to  those  old  Courts  Christian  because 
they  had  grown  up  without  computation  of  date  or  assign- 
able birthplace  within  the  Christian  Church.  Monitions, 
fines,  and  imprisonment  are  within  the  power  of  Lord 
Penzance  to  inflict,  and  if  he  desire  to  make  himself  feared 
we  counsel  him  not  to  be  sparing  of  them.  It  is  but 
trifling  with  his  authority  for  him  to  order  the  clergy 
when  they  shall  and  when  they  shall  not  rinse  the 
chalice.  Let  him  rise  to  his  situation,  and  tell  them 
when  they  may  sneeze  unadmonished,  and  pull  out  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  without  peril  of  suspension,  depri- 
vation, and  imprisonment.  There  is  one  thing  which 
he  cannot  do.  He  never  will  persuade  the  world  that  he  is 
the  genuine  Judge  Christian  of  that  authentic  Court  Chris- 
tian which  Lord  Coleridge  very  eloquently  resuscitated ; 
so  the  good  men  who  desire  to  revive  that  blessed  institu- 
tion had  better,  as  a  first  step,  take  their  inventory  of  the 
Public  Worship  Act,  of  the  Courts  which  it  has  created, 
the  men  which  it  has  set  up,  and  the  decisions  which  it  has 
promoted. 

The  world,  we  believe,  is  not  very  near  its  end,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time  left  for  experimenting  on  Courts  Christian ; 
so  in  the  meanwhile,  on  duly  weighing  the  considerations 
on  either  side,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  better 
founded  prospects  of  peace  and  contentment  among  the 
general  body  of  Churchmen,  if  the  more  cautious  view  of 
Lord  Penzance's  prerogative  advanced  by  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  and  Sir  John  Mellor,  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  and 
Sir  Balliol  Brett,  were  to  prevail- 


LORD  LAWRENCE. 

/  1  LIMPSES  of  the  early  life  of  the  late  Lord  Lawrence  have 
VJ  been  aiforded  us  in  the  biography  of  his  distinguished  brother 
Henry.  The  late  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  has  told  the  worm  that 
John  was  the  eighth  child  and  sixth  son  of  Colonel  Lawrence, 
who  served  his  country  in  India  and  Ceylon  for  thim-iiw  years. 
And  in  the  same  pages  we  gather  that  John  Lawrence  went  to 
his  uncle's  school  at  Bristol,  and  was  afterwards  educated  at 
Foyle  College,  Londonderry.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  fancy  for  the  army  as  a  profession  ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  Henry 
Lawrence,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  in  Lim  the 
making  of  a  real  soldier.  We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
nomination  of  young  .John  Lawrence  to  the  Civil  Serthte  was 
due  to  the  discerning  patronage  of  Mr.  Hudleston,  a  Director  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  had  provided  for  others  pf  the 
family,  or  to  Mr.  Morris,  or  to  soiuo  other  member  of  that  body; 
but  in  1S27  the  future  Viceroy  entered  llaileybury  College  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.    He  was  about  a  year  junior  in  the  service  to  Sir 
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R.  Montgomery,  Sir  John  P.  Grant,  and  the  late  Sir  Donald  j 
Macleod.    It  Was  not  to  be  expected  that  young  Lawrence  should  ( 
turn  out  a  good  classical  scholar,  looking  to  his  age  and  his  im-  i 
perfect  opportunities.    But,  while  the  opponents  of  competitive  I 
examinations  are  never  weary  of  telling  us  that  Boards  would  | 
have  rejected   many  eminent  warriors  and  statesuion,  it  may  i 
gratify  the  doctrinaires  to  learn  that  Lawrence  was  by  no  means  | 
an  idle  and  unambitious  student.    lie  gained  while  at  Hailoybury 
the  gold  medal  for  Law,  a  prize  for  llistory,  and  a  similar  dis- 
tinction for  Bengali,  the  language  of  a  people  with  whom  in  after 
life  he  never  had  the  slightest  connexion  till  he  became  Viceroy. 
He  has  been  known  to  say,  too,  that  he  endeavoured  to  win  the 
prize  for  political  economy,  but  was  beaten  by  a  hard-headed 
Scotchman.    However,  it  is  quite  certain  that  while,  according  to 
Sir  II.  Edwardes,  in  after  life  he  may  have  spoken  of  his  educa- 
tion as  "backward  and  deficient,''  and  of  himself  as  "bad  in 
languages,''  he  was  not  disinclined  to  study.    lie  liked  history 
and  historical  characters;  and  contemporaries  can  recall  several 
instances  of  his  early  independence  and  vigour.     After  keeping 
the  usual  terms,  he  left  England,  in  September  1S29,  in  the  same 
ship  with  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  been  compelled  to  return  to 
England  from  the  effects  of  exposure  in  the  first  Burmese  campaign. 
The  voyage  occupied  rather  more  than  five  months,  and,  after 
passing  in  the  languages,  Lawrence  was  sent  to  Delhi  as  assistant 
to  the  Resident,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.    Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
early  service  was  passed  in  the  Delhi  division.    He  became  Joint- 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector  of  Paniput  aud  of  Goorgaon,  and 
at  intervals  officiated  for  his  superior  as  magistrate  in  both  those 
districts.    In  other  words,  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  the  detection  of  crime,  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  and  the  punctual  realization  of  the  revenue.    There  was 
nothiug  at  this  period  which  seemed  to  mark  the  young  magi- 
strate for  future  eminence.    But  it  is  indisputable  that  he  then 
acquired  that  intimate  knowledge  of  land  tenures,  social  customs, 

1  anil  native  feelings  and  prejudices  which  proved  invaluable  after- 
wards. An  English  lawyer  woidd  have  said  that  by  this  process 
he  became  a  master  of  the  law  of  real  property  in  the  East.  To 
spend  long  days  in  Cutcherry  in  the  hot  season,  and  to  pitch  a 
tent  uuder  the  shade  of  fine  mango  trees  or  by  crowded  bazaars 
between  November  aud  March,  to  settle  disputes  on  the  spot  in 
the  presence  of  the  parties,  to  ride  long  distances  and  to  compile 

j  longer  reports,  has  been  and  is  the  duty  of  many  an  able  officer 
before  and  since  the  time  of  Lawrence.  But  every  civilian  has  not 
the  chance  to  turn  such  opportunities  to  good  account.  From  the 
Delhi  division  Lawrence  was  transferred  to  Etawah  in  the  Dcab 
of  Hindustan,  and  became  a  practised  "  Settlement  officer  "  under 
the  sy3tem  of  which  Bird  and  Thomason  were  then  the  most  able 
exponents.  In  1S40,  after  just  ten  years  of  service,  he  returned 
to  England  on  furlough.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing  to  distin- 
guish his  career  from  that  of  scores  of  Civil  Servants.  No  Governor- 
General  had  taken  him  up.  He  had  not  signalized  himself  by 
originating  a  policy  or,  like  Ton-ens  and  Elliot,  by  writing  for  the 
press.  But  he  had  learnt  his  duty  with  thoroughness,  and  he  was 
one  on  whom,  the  Commissioner  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor  could 
always  rely. 

Lawrence,  who,  like  many  other  civilians,  had  married  during 
bis  furlough,  returned  to  India  at  the  close  of  1842.    To  save 
time,  he  took  the  steamer  to  Bombay  from  Suez,  and  endured 
the  long  and  tedious  journey  of  several  hundred  miles  by  palanquin 
from  the  Western  Presidency  to  Agra — a  feat  which  was  not  then 
often  accomplished  even  by  unencumbered  single  men.  By  a  law  of 
,  official  gravitation,  aCivil  Servant  is  often  sent,  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  his  service,  to  the  division  or  district  in  which  he  gained 
j  bis  first  experience  of  administration.    Lawrence  was  at  once  sent 
1  to  Kurnaul,  and  then  was  appointed  Magistrate  and  Collector  of 
j  Delhi,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Sikh  war  found  him  in  charge 
,  of  that  onerous  post  with  a  ripe  experience  of  some  three  years. 

To  tlu3  fact  was  due  his  first  rapid  advance.  Lord  Hardinge,  in 
i  parsing  through  Delhi  on  his  way  to  meet  the  Sikhs  on  the  Sutlej, 
j  had  been  much  struck  with  the  readiness  and  activity  of  the 
magistrate ;  and  the  impression  made  on  him  in  conversation  was 
E ti'.l  further  deepened  by  the  correspondence  which  ensued,  and  by 
the  determination  shown  in  forwarding  supplies  and  stores  to  the 
army.  It  was  only  natural  that,  when  the  decisive  victory  of 
So'uraon  had  been  followed  by  the  annexation  of  the  Jullunder 
Doab,  or  the  tract  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  the  Governor- 
General  should  entrust  the  new  province  to  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  as  Commissioner.  Here,  for  two  years,  he  was  very 
busy  ;  directing  and  revising  settlements,  creating  order  and 
security,  and  introducing  those  measures  which,  on  a  far  larger 
and  more  important  scale,  turned  a  warlike  monarchy  and  a  turbu- 
lent  people  into  a  disciplined  State.  In  the  second  Sikh  war,  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  his  own  province,  to  put 
down  disturbances,  to  level  forts,  and  to  see  something  of  actual 
■war  fare  with  detachments  on  service  in  the  field ;  and  so,  when 
the  Khalsa  and  A  kali  confessed  themselves  beaten  at  Goozerat, 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  appointed  junior  member  of  the  Board  by 
the  first  of  that  long  series  of  masterly  State  papers  which  issued 
from  the  brain  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  And  now  began  a  work 
which  may  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  anything  similar  in 
ancient  or  modern  history,  and  which  proved  the  model  for  suc- 
ce.—ive  administrations  inOudh,  British  Burma,  and  theCentral  Pro- 
vinces. The  rule  of  RunjeetSingh  and  his  successors  was  vigorous 
and  forcible.  It  had  never  been  wanting  in  a  rough  and  rude 
sort  of  justice,  and  it  was  certainly  not  very  unpopular  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  while  it  commanded  the  assent  of  military 


and  ambitious  chiefs.  But,  according  to  English  notions,  it  had 
left  everything  to  be  done.  The  story  of  the  wonderful  trans- 
formation introduced  by  the  Board  and  their  picked  staff  of  civil 
and  military  officers  has  been  told  in  other  pages,  and  we  have 
only  room  to  touch  on  its  striking  points.  The  population  was 
disarmed.  Police  stations  were  established.  The  content,  if  not 
the  attachment,  of  the  agricultural  community  was  ensured  by  a 
summary  and  equitable  Settlement  of  the  revenue,  which  avoided 
the  errors  aud  condensed  the  experience  of  earlier  administrators. 
A  simple  code  for  criminal  offences  and  for  civil  suits  was  drawn 
up  and  promulgated.  Barbarous  customs  were  abolished,  toleration 
was  enforced,  the  currency  was  simplified.  The  Board  found 
leisure,  not  only  to  guarantee  the  essentials  of  all  civilized  govern- 
ment, the  supremacy  of  order  and  law,  but  also  to  commence 
works  of  irrigation,  to  preserve  forests  and  grazing  tracts,  to  plant 
barren  spots,  aud  to  rescue  from  destruction  works  of  architectural 
beauty  and  uatioual  interest.  In  five  years'  time  a  wonderful  meta- 
morphosis had  been  ell'ected,  but  it  must  not  be  concealed  that 
these  results  were  not  attained  without  considerable  friction 
between  John  Lawrence  and  his  elder  brother  Henry,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  The  progress  and  end  of  this  dispute  have  been 
fairly  and  impartially  told  by  Mr.  Merivale,  and  yet  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  rent-free  alienations,  or  who  con- 
siders what  is  the  first  duty  of  the  British  Government  to 
all  its  subjects,  ought  to  have  any  doubt  that  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
amply  justified  in  civilly,  but  firmly,  removing  the  elder  brother, 
in  getting  rid  of  the  machinery  of  the  Board,  aud  in  constituting  Mr. 
John  Lawrence  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  the  Head  of  the 
Punjab.  It  is  creditable  to  both  brothers  that  this  political 
divergence  of  view  never  produced  any  social  estrangement.  John 
Lawrence  had  exactly  the  qualities  likely  to  find  favour  with  such 
a  sagacious  and  determined  ruler  as  Lord  Dalhousie.  Ready  in 
resources,  prompt  in  action,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  native 
character  and  with  Indian  business  in  all  its  perplexing  forms  ;  as 
willing  to  carry  out  Lord  Dalhousie's  special  policy  as  to  give  un- 
pleasant advice  in  no  honeyed  phrases,  when  asked  for  it ;  assuming 
due  responsibility  without  fear  of  consequences,  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  the  man  who  could  not  have  been  spared  from  the  Punjab ; 
and  we  say  this  with  no  disparagement  to  the  noble  character  and 
the  splendid  services  of  the  elder  brother. 

In  March  1856,  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  had  previously  procured 
for  his  Lieutenant  a  K.C.B.ship,  handed  over  the  Government  to 
Lord  Canning,  and  in  fifteen  months  after  that  date  the  Mutiny 
broke  out.  Even  the  acrimonious  controversies  of  the  last  few 
months  have  not  prevented  writers  of  very  opposite  opinions  from 
doing  justice  to  the  firm  behaviour  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  at  that 
trying  time.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  had  several  agencies  and  in- 
fluences on  his  side.  The  agricultural  community  of  the  Punjab 
was  peaceable  and  contented.  The  Sikh  soldier  bore  a  grudge 
against  the  warlike  castes  of  Upper  India,  and  hailed  the  summons 
to  retake  Delhi,  but  with  better  reason,  much  as  the  French 
did  the  invitation  to  march  to  Berlin.  Under  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, too,  was  serving  a  band  of  select  men  of  various 
ranks  and  descriptions,  proud  of  the  state  of  their  Province,  of 
the  traditions  they  had  created  or  inherited,  aud  of  the  triumphs 
they  had  achieved;  and  during  the  worst  months  of  1857 
the  Chief  Commissioner  was  left  practically  unfettered  to  quell 
incipient  mutiny,  to  raise  levies  eager  for  the  fight,  to  select  quali- 
fied officers  to  command  them,  to  procure  funds,  to  keep  open  com- 
munications, to  senddown  provisions,  and  to  remind  wavering  chiefs 
that  the  prestige  of  the  great  Company  had  been  previously  tested 
and  had  never  yet  been  known  to  fail.  That  the  Punjab  remained 
tranquil ;  that  at  one  or  two  places  only  did  the  rebels  snatch 
a  temporary  triumph ;  that  Delhi  was  recaptured  without  the 
addition  of  a  single  soldier  from  England ;  and  that  the  fall  of 
Delhi  rendered  possible  the  recovery  of  Oudh  and  the  North-West 
Provinces,  are  all  now  matters  of  history ;  and  Englishmen  have 
repeatedly  testified  by  no  doubtful  utterances  that  to  Lawrence 
and  his  subordinates  is  owing  in  a  large  measure  the  salvation  of 
that  Indian  Empire  which  seemed  almost  slipping  from  our 
grasp. 

Soon  after  the  Mutiny  Sir  John  Lawrence  returned  home  to 
seek  that  necessary  rest  which  thirty-eight  years  of  unceasing 
labour,  with  but  one  break  of  furlough,  had  rendered  imperative. 
His  services  were  universally  and  promptly  acknowledged.  He 
was  made  a  baronet,  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and,  sub- 
sequently, a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India.  Macaulay  would 
have  said  that  it  rained  gold  snuff-boxes,  had  such  demonstrations 
from  public  bodies  been  then  in  fashion.  A  pension  for  two  lives 
was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  In 
the  next  five  years  Sir  John  Lawrence,  like  many  a  hard- 
working Englishman,  resided  in  the  country,  at  Southgate, 
and  worked  at  the  India  Office  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  attending  at  Committees,  penning  minutes,  and  helping 
the  Indian  Minister  to  carry  out  the  promises  of  the  Queen. 
For  in  those  days  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  deciding  intricate  Indian  problems  without  at  least  consult- 
ing men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  grappling  with  them. 
No  councillor  out  of  a  knot  of  distinguished  officials  was  more 
trusted  by  Lord  Halifax  than  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  and  when  the 
career  of  Lord  Elgin  was  cut  short  after  twenty  months'  residence, 
Lord  Palmerston  selected  the  Indian  civilian  to  succeed  to  the 
old  diplomatist.  Sir  John  Lawrence  assumed  charge  of  the  office 
of  Viceroy  on  the  12th  of  December,  1864,  and  handed  it  over  to 
Lord  Mayo  on  the  same  day  in  the  year  1 S69.  Into  these  five  years 
were  crowded  a  great  number  of  practical  and  permanent  reforms. 
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But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Viceroy  in  Council  was  in  just 
the  same  position  as  the  Chief  Commissioner  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  Lahore.  Several  of  his  colleagues  were  men  of  wide 
experience  and  strong  convictions.  The  late  Lord  Sandhurst,  the 
late  Sir  H.  Durand,  the  late  Sir  William  Grey,  Sir  H.  Maine,  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan,  Sir  R.  Temple,  Sir  John  Strachey,  all  had  occasionally 
decided  views  of  their  own,  and  could  express  them  in  forcible 
language ;  and  many  stout  battles  took  place,  some  members  siding 
with  and  others  opposing  the  Viceroy,  before  taxes  could  be  levied 
or  laws  passed.  Looking  back  after  the  heat  of  the  conflict 
has  evaporated,  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  good  effects  of  con- 
scientious opposition.  Nothing  was  carried  by  a  rush,  or  without  a 
searching  investigation ;  and  some  measures  were  enacted  which  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  could  hardly  have  been  passed  by  a  purely 
English  statesman.  Other  Viceroys,  no  doubt,  could,  like  Lawrence, 
have  reorganized  the  telegraph  department,  built  capacious  barracks, 
extended  the  mileage  of  railways,  preserved  valuable  timber  from 
reckless  destruction,  improvedgaol  discipline  and  the  judicial  system, 
educated  the  natives,  and  held  splendid  Durbars.  Other  as  im- 
portant subjects  were  taken  up,  discussed,  and  forwarded  one  step 
more,  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lawrence.  But  it  required 
all  his  knowledge,  prescience,  and  firmness,  to  conceive  and  carry 
out  measures  securing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peasantry  in 
Oudh  and  the  Punjab.  After  the  Mutiny  all  sorts  of  doctrines,  new 
and  old,  were  broached  as  to  the  value  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  and  a 
violent  reaction  set  in  against  village  communities  and  tenant 
rights.  In  Bengal  Proper  the  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  judicial 
tribunals.  But  in  other  provinces  the  intervention  of  the  Execu- 
tive power  became  imperative.  In  the  province  of  Oudh  a  com- 
promise was  effected  between  the  partisans  of  the  Talukdar,  or 
large  landholder,  and  the  champions  of  the  ryot ;  and  the  "  Punjab 
Tenancy  Act,"  passed  after  a  very  spirited  contest,  secured  the 
position  of  the  ryot,  protected  him  against  undue  exaction, 
assured  his  loyalty,  and.  vindicated  the  good  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Bhootan  campaign,  the  righteous  deposition  of  the 
Nawab  of  Tonk,  and  the  failure  to  provide  sufficiently  for  the  Orissa 
famine,  are  topics  which  at  the  time  were  criticized  in  the  press  and 
in  Parliament  with  some  acrimony  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  last  of 
these  events,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Lord  Lawrence  did  not  more 
peremptorily  insist  on  acting  on  his  own  sound  convictions. 

Some  comments  on  the  individual  character  of  Lord  Lawrence 
may  be  more  in  place  than  partial  notices  of  measures  which 
it  would  take  pages  to  make  clear.  Like  all  vigorous  aud  suc- 
cessful rulers,  the  late  Lord  Lawrence  founded  a  distinct  school, 
and  if  the  tenets  of  Punjabee  officers  have  occasionally  been  ex- 
posed to  cavil,  it  may  have  been  owing  to  injudicious  and  over- 
zealous  advocates  who  have  striven  to  apply  their  doctrines 
unhesitatingly  to  all  races  and  districts.  But  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that  for  administrative  talent,  clear  conception  of  the 
proper  work  to  be  done, and  power  to  deal  with  natives,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  their  superiors.  Montgomery,  Macleod,  Thorn- 
ton, George  Barnes,  Arthur  Roberts,  G.  Christian,  Temple,  George 
Campbell,  R.  C  ust,  Edmonstone,  Davies,  Bo  wring,  amongst  civilians  ; 
and  amongst  military  men,  Edwardes,  Lake,  the  Lumsdens,  Pollock, 
Hodson,  Becker,  Coke,  and  many  others,  are  names  which  will 
suggest  themselves  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  frontier 
history  of  the  last  thirty  years.  These  men,  as  colleagues  or 
disciples,  shared  Lord  Lawrence's  opinions,  carried  out  his  prin- 
ciples, and  propagated  his  political  creed.  It  was  only  natural 
that  during  the  first  years  of  his  high  office  the  late  Viceroy 
should  select  for  important  situations  men  whom  he  had 
known,  developed,  and  trusted  as  subordinates.  But  we  could 
quote  half-a-dozen  instances  in  which  appointments  were  im- 
partially given  to  men  who  had  no  claims  of  early  connexion,  or 
to  some  who  from  conscientious  motives  had  opposed  him  in 
action  or  debate.  While  Lord  Lawrence  evinced  sound  tact  in 
selecting  fit  persons  to  work  out  his  own  views,  he  was  him- 
self a  rapid  but  conscientious  worker.  Long  habit  had  given 
him  remarkable  facility  with  the  pen ;  and  it  was  at  the 
desk,  and  not  in  the  legislative  assembly,  that  he  could 
display  his  real  strength.  Some  of  his  State  papers  — 
that,  for  instance,  on  the  Cashmere  succession — are  models 
of  sound  reasoning  and  forcible  style ;  and  even  those  who 
dissent  wholly  from  his  Afghan  policy  must  seek  for  a  lucid 
statement  of  the  views  to  which  they  are  hostile  in  Lord 
Lawrence's  minutes  and  despatches,  and  not  iu  Hansard  or  the 
press.  But  a  Chief  Commissioner  and  a  Viceroy  cannot  always  be 
recording  lengthy  official  papers ;  and  nothing  was  more  charac- 
teristic of  Lord  Lawrence  than  his  power  of  utilizing  his 
deputies,  or  of  indicating,  by  a  few  pithy  and  piquant  peneillings 
on  the  margin,  the  line  which  was  to  be  taken  iu  an  elaborate 
review  or  a  crushing  answer.  He  used  latterly  to  lament  his 
inability  to  cope  with  opponents  in  debate  ;  and  yet,  when  full  of 
his  subject,  he  has  been  known  to  express  himself  with  both 
clearness  and  dignity.  That  a  man  who  had  swayed  the  destinies 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics  should  accept  the  chairmau- 
ship  of  the  London  School  Board  is  merely  another  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  readiness  of  English  statesmen  to  respond  to  any 
public  call.  But  his  best  friends  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  exactly  in  his  right  place  as  the  President  of  such 
a  peculiar  body. 

To  the  last  Lord  Lawrence  retained  all  his  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Old  adherents  and  colleagues,  experienced  coun- 
sellors from  Westminster,  and  Indian  officials  fresh  from  a  renewed 
Settlement  or  a  recent  frontier  dispute,  "  chiefs  out  of  war,"  and 
even  "  statesmen  out  of  place,"  were  in  the  habit  of  discussing 


political  matters  at  his  residence  at  Queen's  Gate ;  and  nothing  was 
more  characteristic  of  him  than  his  patience  under  loss  of  sight,  and 
his  unostentatious  simplicity  in  private  life.  Loaded  with  honours, 
to  friends  or  strangers  he  was  still  the  thoughtful  civilian  who  had 
kept  the  cattle-thieving  tribes  of  Goojurs  in  due  subjection,  or  had 
explained  their  duties  and  their  privileges  to  the  tenant-proprie- 
tors of  Etawah.  To  assign  to  Lord  Lawrence  his  exact  place  in 
the  roll  of  Indian  statesmen  will  be  the  duty  of  the  future  his- 
torian. We  shall  not  attempt  to  enhance  his  merits  unduly,  or  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  his  policy  has 
recently  been  dissected,  disapproved,  and  abandoned.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  as  to  his  public  policy,  it  is  gratifying 
to  reflect  that  his  life  and  character  may  bear  any  test  which  the 
most  exacting  critic  can  apply.  No  man  had  a  larger  circle  of 
attached  friends  or  a  happier  home.  His  simple  tastes,  his  strong 
religious  convictions,  his  quiet  domestic  life,  his  love  of  truth, 
equity,  and  justice,  blended  happily  with  his  fearlessness  in  action, 
his  resolute  will,  and  all  those  sterner  qualities  which  fitted  him 
to  control  Asiatics  and  to  direct  Englishmen,  which  enabled  him 
to  leave  his  mark  on  a  vast  province,  to  meet  undaunted  a  terrible 
convulsion,  and  to  rule  successfully  a  magnificent  Empire. 


CHLORALISM. 

TN  one  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  dialogues  there  was  a 
J-  fanciful  description  of  a  community  much  given  to  the  use  of 
a  sleep-producing  drug.  By  means  of  this,  slumber,  either  light  or 
profound,  unbroken  or  full  of  dreams,  could  be  obtained  at  plea- 
sure, and  it  was  represented  as  being  much  indulged  in  by  people 
as  fond  of  their  narcotic  as  the  English  workman  is  of  gin. 
Strange  to  say,  not  long  after  this  dialogue  appeared,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  quaint  idea  of  the  writer  was  to  be  realized  in  actual 
life.  The  effects  produced  by  hydrate  of  chloral  became  known  in 
this  country,  and  marvellous  beneficent  action  was  expected  from 
the  new  medicine.  The  misery  of  sleepless  nights  was  henceforth 
to  be  unknown.  Sleep  was  to  knit  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care 
just  as  the  careworn  might  desire.  Any  one  who  chose  to  swallow 
the  requisite  amount  of  the  pungent  fluid  could  obtain  such  repose 
as  he  wanted ;  and  it  was  said  that,  most  marvellous  of  all,  no 
evil  was  to  be  feared  from  the  use  of  the  narcotic.  Neither  the 
headache  and  nausea  which  follow  opium  nor  any  other  injury  to 
health  were  to  be  dreaded.  A  great  boon  to  suffering  humanity 
had,  it  was  thought,  been  discovered. 

That  this  popular  notion  as  to  the  virtues  of  chloral,  which  was 
formed  when  it  first  became  known,  was  in  some  respects  just 
need  scarcely  he  said.  That  the  medicine  really  gives  sound  and 
apparently  refreshing  sleep  every  one  knows ;  and  it  is  also  well 
known  that  the  sleep  produced  by  chloral  is  not  usually  fol- 
lowed by  any  immediate  suffering  or  discomfort ;  but  the  drug  no 
longer  possesses,  and  indeed  very  soon  lost,  the  reputation  of 
being  innocuous.  Not  long  after  the  introduction  of  chloral  its 
action  was  carefully  investigated,  and  it  was  made  manifest 
that,  if  habitually  taken,  it  might  have  the  most  injurious  effects  on 
the  system ;  and  experience  presently  taught  physicians  that  persons 
who  had  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  chloral  often  felt  an  almost 
irresistible  craving  for  it,  such  as  drunkards  and  opium-eaters  have 
for  the  stimulant  and  the  narcotic.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that 
doses  of  chloral,  not  of  an  immoderate  kind,  were,  with  certain 
constitutions,  highly  dangerous,  and  might  put  an  end  to  sleep- 
lessness by  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking.  The 
new  medicine,  at  first  thought  so  valuable,  declined  greatly  in 
scientific  and  in  popular  estimation ;  and,  with  time,  the  dis- 
trust of  it,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  baneful  effects  which 
may  result  from  it,  seem  to  have  increased.  More  and  more 
has  it  been  regarded  as  a  dangerous  friend,  and  more  and 
more  clearly  has  the  harm  which  it  may  do  been  recognized. 
Now,  so  much  has  chloral,  once  so  highly  prized,  fallen  in 
scientific  opinion  that,  despite  its  indisputable  value  as  a  medi- 
cine, there  seems  to  be  great  doubt  as  to  whether  it  should  not  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  curse  than  as  a  blessing.  At  least  such 
appears  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  very  distinguished  physician  who 
was  the  first  in  this  country  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  chloral 
by  experimental  research.  Dr.  Richardson,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to 
make  known  to  scientific  men  certain  facts  relating  to  chloral,  states 
that  now  that  he  has  lived  "  to  see  the  influence  on  mankind  of 
what  is  in  one  sense  a  beneficent,  and  in  another  sense  a  male- 
ficent substance,"  he  almost  feels  a  regret  that  he  "  took  any  part 
whatever  in  the  introduction  of  the  agent  into  the  practice  of 
healing  and  the  art  of  medicine." 

This  remarkable  statement  occurs  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Richardson 
on  "  Chloral  and  other  Narcotics"  in  the  July  number  of  the  Con- 
temporary Review,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  on 
which  we  propose  briefly  to  comment.  The  writer  begins  by 
saying  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Exeter  in 
1 868,  a  specimen  of  hydrate  of  chloral  was  shown,  and  a  brief 
account  was  given  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  it.  This  proving 
to  be  of  great  interest,  Dr.  Richardson  was  deputed  by  the 
members  of  the  Biological  Section  to  make  a  special  report  on  the 
new  substance.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  examine  its  action, 
formed,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  agent 
which  had  been  discovered,  and  made  his  report  on  the  subject. 
Owing  to  this  report  much  attention  was  directed  to  chloral,  aud 
it  came  quickly  into  use.   In  a  very  short  time  there  was  evidence 
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of  the  harm  which  this  drug  might  cause.  Only  three  months 
after  the  report  had  been  made  a  case  came  before  Dr.  Richardson 
in  -which  a  man  had  put  himself  in  great  danger  by  taking-  chloral. 
This  case  Dr.  Richardson  thus  describes  : — 

A  medical  man  of  middle  age  ami  comfortable  circumstances  took,  either 
by  accident  or  intention,  what  was  computed  to  be  a  dose  of  190  grains  of 
chloral  hvdrate.  He  had  bought,  a  few  days  before  this  event,  240  grains 
of  the  substance.  He  took  a  first  dose  of  ten  grains  in  order  to  procure 
sleep.  On  a  following  night  he  took  twenty  grains,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  succeeding  day  twenty  grains  more.  These  administrations  were  known. 
He  had  reduced  his  store" by  these  takings  to  190  grains,  and  while  in  a 
state  of  semi-consciousness  "from  the  last  quantity,  he  got  up  from  the  bed 
on  which  he  was  reclining,  and  emptied  all  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
bottle  into  a  small  tumbler  of  water,  and  swallowed  the  large  dose  so  pre- 
pared. He  was  found  insensible,  with  the  bottle  and  glass  by  his  bedside. 
He  did  not  fully  regain  consciousness  for  sixty  hours,  but  finally  made  a 
good  recovery. 

This  mishap,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  materially 
different  from  such  as  might  happen  with  other  medicines,  appa- 
rently struck  Dr.  Richardson  much,  and,  with  his  usual  activity  of 
mind,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  main- 
taining life  while  the  body  was  under  the  influence  of  chloral. 
His  researches  made  him,  seemingly,  not  a  little  distrustful  of  the 
powerful  medicine,  for  he  says  that  he  soon  had  to  publish  what 
he  had  discovered, "  and  to  indicate  that  there  were  dangers  ahead 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  chloral  hydrate  "  which  science  would 
have  to  combat.  Very  real  did  these  dangers  prove  to  be,  but  at 
the  time  of  this  publication  Dr.  Richardson  was  not  aware  of  the 
worst  evil  caused  by  chloral — that  is,  the  inordinate  longing  for 
the  drug  with  which  those  who  have  taken  it  are  sometimes  seized. 
He  soon  had  to  deal,  however,  with  what  may  be  considered  as  a 
typical  case  of  the  morbid  condition  sometimes  caused  by  the 
agent  which,  it  had  been  thought,  would  be  so  useful  to  mankind. 
A  gentleman,  after  reading  one  of  Dr.  Richardson's  lectures, 
had  resorted  to  chloral  in  order  to  procure  sleep,  and  found 
it  succeed  so  well  that  he  took  it  frequently.  In  a  little 
time  he  became  possessed  by  a  craving  for  it  which  was  so  strong 
that  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  taking  it  three  or  four  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  read.  Besides 
symptoms  of  brain  and  nervous  disturbance,  "  he  presented  a  series 
of  special  symptoms  from  the  chloral  which  had  some  of  the 
characters  of  jaundice  and  some  of  the  characters  of  scurvy."  Ilis 
pitiable  condition  was  due  partly  to  the  chloroform  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  chloral  in  the  blood,  and  partly 
to  another  product  of  the  decomposition,  to  wit,  "  an  alkaline 
formate,  a  soluble  salt,  which  makes  the  blood  unduly  fluid,  and 
acts  much  in  the  same  manner  that  common  salt  does,  or  the 
mixture  of  pickling  salts  used  for  the  preservation  of  dead  animal 
tissues  that  are  preserved  by  the  process  of  salting." 

It  is  painful  to  hear  of  an  unfortunate  person  who  had  injured 
his  brain  and  nerves  and  depraved  his  blood  by  salting  it  largely  ; 
and  still  more  painful  is  it  to  know  that  such  a  case  would  not 
now  he  regarded  as  an  isolated  or  unusual  one,  and  that  the  habit 
of  taking  chloral  so  frequently  as  to  produce  disease  is  not  un- 
common. There  are,  it  seems,  chloral-drinkers,  just  as  there  are 
opium-eaters  and  dram-drinkers.  Such  magnitude  has  the 
disease  produced  by  the  hydrate  attained  that  it  is  thought 
worthy — if  the  expression  may  he  allowed — of  a  position  of  its 
own,  and  Dr.  Richardson  has  given  it  the  name  of  chloralism.  This 
malady,  he  says,  has  become  rather  wide-spread,  and  is  found,  not 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  or  amongst  women  of  any  grade  in  life, 
but  amongst  men  of  the  middle  class,  "  amongst  the  most  active  of 
these  in  all  its  divisions — commercial,  literary,  legal,  medical, 
philosophic,  artistic,  clerical."'  This  certainly  seems  a  wonderfully 
large  list ;  but  Dr.  Richardson  vouches  for  its  accuracy,  and  de- 
clares that  in  every  one  of  the  classes  -which  have  been  named 
he  has  seen  sufferers  from  chloralism,  and  heard  their  testimony  as 
to  its  effects,  which,  as  a  rule,  were  exceedingly  baneful. 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  terrible  indictment  drawn  up  against  this 
drug  by  the  distinguished  man  of  science  who  may  be  considered 
as  its  sponsor  in  this  country.  Perhaps  his  ardour  against  the  medi- 
cine carries  him  somewhat  too  far,  and,  owing  to  a  natural  reaction, 
he  now  denounces  with  excessive  fervour  what  he  once  regarded  as 
a  beneficial  agent.  Possibly  there  is  in  Dr.  Richardson's  statement 
some  of  that  exaggeration  which  is  often  caused  by  zeal  in  a  good 
cause ;  but,  even  should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  little  likely  that 
the  exaggeration  is  considerable,  or  that  it  affects  the  substantial 
correctness  of  what  he  asserts ;  and  it  should  be  said  that  the  views 
which  he  holds  respecting  the  evil  caused  by  chloral  were  held  and 
expreesed  by  him  long  ago.  In  1 871,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  he  spoke  of  the  habitual  use  of 
chloral  as  a  narcotic,  which  even  then  had  obtained  to  some  extent, 
and  described  in  vigorous  language  the  harm  which  might  be 
wrought  by  it.  The  opinions  which  Dr.  Richardson  holds,  there- 
fore, have  not  been  suddenly  formed,  and  are  not  the  result  of 
hasty  impressions,  but  were  formed  by  him  long  since,  and  have 
been  continued  by  experience.  He  is,  no  doubt,  well  supported  by 
fact  when  he  speaks  of  chloral-drinking  as  a  habit  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  some  time,  and  has  now  become  rather  widely  spread. 
That  it  is  a  most  pernicious  habit,  certain,  with  the  majority  of 
men,  to  produce  serious  disease,  need  hardly  be  said.  The 
existence  amongst  highly  educated  men  of  such  a  practice  as 
that  which  Dr.  Richardson  describes  is  therefore  as  much  to  be 
deplored  as  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  and  he  is  rendering  most  valu- 
able service  in  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  increased, 
and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that,  with  this  dangerous 


drug,  as  with  other  narcotics,  a  craving  is  soon  created 
which  in  many  cases  is  almost  irresistible.  Why  this  strange 
desire  for  a  thing  known  to  be  noxious,  which  produces  not 
pleasure  even  for  a  brief  instant,  but  only  oblivion,  should  be  so 
strong,  is  one  of  those  problems  on  which  it  is  useless  to  speculate. 
The  scientific  observer  cannot  of  course  solve  it  any  more  than  an 
ignorant  man  can.  All  that  he  can  say  is  that  with  people  of  a 
certain  temperament  such  a  craving  is  rapidly  generated,  and 
that  it  soon  becomes  terribly  strong ;  and  to  this  grave  fact, 
due  to  some  inexplicable  weakness  in  men,  he  ought  to  draw 
attention  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible.  Civiliza- 
tion offers  men  so  many  temptations  to  sap  their  constitu- 
tions that  an  addition  to  them  should  be  vigorously  denounced 
by  those  who  may  expect  to  be  listened  to,  and  indeed 
it  is  specially  incumbent  on  scientific  men  to  point  out  the 
harm  which  chloral  may  do,  inasmuch  as  modern  science  is 
responsible  for  it.  Hydrate  of  chloral  is  one  of  the  products  of 
modern  chemistry  and  medicine.  Now  it  has  been  found  out  that 
it  is  unfortunately  one  of  those  exceptional  drugs  of  which  people 
are  apt  to  become  a  great  deal  too  fond.  Clearly  it  is  the  duty 
of  scientific  men  to  give  the  most  urgent  warning  they  can,  that 
if  chloral  is  taken,  not  as  physic,  but  as  a  luxury,  dire  results 
will  follow,  as  they  are  responsible  for  the  very  doubtful  blessing 
which  has  been  conferred  on  humanity. 

There  is  good  reason,  then,  for  Dr.  Richardson's  utterances,  and, 
as  he  has  wisely  chosen  to  write  in  a  popular  manner,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  what  he  says  may  receive  the  attention  which  it 
merits.  His  article,  excellent  as  it  is,  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  chloral,  and  had  not  said  so 
much  about  other  narcotics,  concerning  which  warning  was  scarcely 
needed.  The  evils  of  opium,  to  which  he  refers,  have  been  pointed 
out  again  and  again,  and  the  practice  of  opium-eating,  which 
never  spread  much  in  this  country,  has  become  almost  extinct.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  disgusting  absinthe,  the  horrible  effects  of 
which  he  describes  with  great  clearness,  will  ever  be  popular  here. 
Tobacco,  no  doubt,  may  do,  auddoes,  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  classed  with  the  narcotics  which  have  been  mentioned. 
It  is  with  regard  to  chloral  that  Dr.  Richardson's  remarks  have  the 
greatest  weight,  and  are  likely  to  receive  the  most  attention.  Let 
it  be  hoped  that  they  may  not  pass  unheeded,  and  that  the  efforts 
of  physicians  may  check  a  growing  evil.  It  would  be  lamentable 
indeed  if  the  principal  result  of  the  invention  of  a  new  medicine 
were  the  production  of  a  new  disease. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

OUR  contemporary  the  Spectator  very  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
Dogberry.  It  has  something  of  Dogberry's  innocent  ambi- 
tion, something  also  of  that  humorous  persistence  of  character 
which  loves  to  cherish  tlie  sense  of  its  own  unworthiness.  "But 
masters,"  cried  the  public-spirited  officer  of  Messina,  "  remember 
that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it  be  not  written  down  yet  forget  not 
that  I  am  an  ass."  These  memorable  words  might,  we  think,  have 
been  aptly  employed  as  the  text  to  a  very  eloquent  discourse 
which  the  Spectator  delivered  last  Saturday  morning.  The  title 
chosen  by  our  contemporary  was  "  The  Pride  of  Gossip,"  and  its 
efforts  were  avowedly  directed  by  a  loving  desire  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  Saturday  Iievieiv.  But,  as  often  happens  with 
earnest  and  unselfish  natures,  when  they  seem  to  be  labouring- 
most  assiduously  in  the  service  of  others  they  are  in  reality  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  worth  and  beauty  of  their  own  characters.  The 
Spectator,  perhaps  unconsciously,  was  indulging  in  a  panegyric 
upon  its  own  deficiencies,  and  what  it  had  to  say — though 
it  was  said  at  considerable  length — was,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  a  masterly  development  of  Dogberry's  pathetic  appeal  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  world.  In  one  respect,  however,  the 
Spectator  has  been  more  fortunate  than  Dogberry.  He,  alas,  was 
left  to  deplore  that  there  was  no  one  to  record  the  modest  title 
which  he  desired  should  be  enduringly  associated  with  his  name. 
He  knew  what  he  ought  to  be  called  ;  but  he  never  enjoyed  the 
solace  of  having  the  description  clearly  set  forth  in  writing.  The 
Spiectator,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  taken  better  care  of  its  fame. 
It  has  perceived  that  in  this  imperfect  world  of  ours  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  blunder,  or  even  to  have  your  blunder  detected. 
If  you  wish  to  gain  any  considerable  reputation  for  folly  you 
must  amplify  and  reiterate  your  original  mistake,  until  the  whole 
world  is  convinced  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for 
its  commission.  Our  contemporary  has,  therefore,  now  boldly 
stepped  forward  as  the  apostle  of  its  own  blundering.  We  had 
ourselves  pointed  out  that  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Spectator  had 
fallen  into  the  error  of  confusing  one  well-known  actress  with  another. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  The  most  ordinary  critic  who  was  igno- 
rant of  his  subject  might  blunder  in  this  way,  and  it  was  obviously 
unworthy  of  a  journal  like  the  Spectator  only  to  fail  where  others 
might  have  failed.  It  has,  therefore,  taken  elaborate  pains  to 
prove  to  the  public  that  the  blunder  was  altogether  exceptional. 
So  far  from  the  writer  being  unfamiliar  with  the  Theatre  Francais, 
he  knows  as  much  about  it  as  any  critic  in  London.  Indeed,  to 
state  the  facts  plainly,  it  has  taken  him  some  twenty  years  of  de- 
voted attention  to  the  performances  of  the  company  to  arrive  at 
his  present  condition  of  ignorance  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  makes 
a  mistake,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  opportunities  of 
knowledge,  but  to  a  radical  and  incurable  unfitness  for  the  task  he 
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has  undertakeD.  This,  of  course,  is  a  valuable  distinction.  Critics 
of  less  imaginative  temper  might  easily,  under  such  a  prolonged 
course  of  study,  have  become  vitiated  by  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  facts.  But  the  Spectator  has  been  saved  from  facts  by 
its  fear  of  gossip.  It  has  such  a  horror  of  appearing  to  know  any- 
thing about  "  the  inner  world  "  of  theatrical  life  that  it  will  not 
even  presume  to  distinguish  the  identity  of  the  different  actors  in 
a  public  performance.  And,  if  it  blunders  upon  these  little  matters 
of  detail,  its  mistakes  are  only  to  be  accepted  as  fresh  testimony  to 
a  singular  beauty  and  elevation  of  moral  character. 

But  the  Spectator,  although,  thank  God,  it  is  no  gossip,  was  not 
ashamed  last  week  to  avow  that  it  could  be  correct  at  times.  The 
most  poetical  nature  may  occasionally  light  upon  a  fact,  and,  al- 
though the  possession  is  not  to  be  made  a  source  of  pride,  it  is  not 
necessarily  disgraceful.  In  its  issue  of  last  Saturday  therefore  the 
Spectator  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  it  had  been  right  after 
all.  In  a  deprecating  and  half-apologetic  manner,  as  though  con- 
scious that  anything  like  accuracy  would  be  gravely  resented  by 
its  readers,  our  contemporary  modestly  produced  documentary 
proof  in  support  of  its  previous  statement.  There  was,  so  to 
speak,  no  help  for  it.  Much  as  the  critic  and  the  editor  despise 
this  kind  of  unworthy  prying  into  the  "  inner  world  ''  of  theatrical 
life,  they  were  bound  to  state  the  truth,  as  testified  by  the  manager 
of  the  French  plays  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  We  will  confess  to  a 
certain  shock  of  surprise  at  finding  this  independent  authority 
brought  into  the  discussion.  In  his  previous  article  the  critic 
bad  apparently  spoken  entirely  out  of  the  fulness  of  personal 
knowledge.  He  did  not  merely  affirm  that  the  actress  on  the 
stage  was  Mme.  Jeanne  Samary,  but  be  went  into  such  minute 
■  details  as  to  this  lady's  sources  of  instruction,  and  the  circumstances 
of  her  career,  as  to  make  it  manifestly  impossible  that  it  could  be 
any  one  else.  "  Bressant's  pupil,"  we  were  told,  "  does  her  master, 
infinite  credit."  She  had  first  played  the  rule  in  August,  1875, 
and  she  "  at  once  took  a  high  place  among  that  corps  d'elite  in 
which  her  late  aunt,  Madame  Augustine  Brohan,  held  so  dis- 
tinguished a  station."  There  is,  indeed,  ground  for  anxiety  lest 
this  reference  to  her  aunt  should  have  been  mistaken  for  a  pass- 
ing indulgence  in  the  pride  of  gossip  ;  but  it  at  least  afforded  a 
warrant  for  the  assumption  that  the  writer  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  Indeed  we  were  so  impressed  with  this  view  of 
the  case  that  we  thought  the  most  charitable  explanation  of  the 
blunder  was  to  assume  that  the  critic  had  not  been  in  the 
theatre  at  all.  Our  suggestion,  however,  is  indignantly  rejected 
by  the  Spectator,  and  the  critic,  suddenly  abandoning  the  as- 
sumption of  personal  knowledge,  takes  refuge  behind  a  letter 
from  the  manager.  "  For  our  parts,"  writes  the  Spectator,  "  we 
are  content  if  our  critic  were  only  deceived  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances  sufficient  to  deceive  the  manager  of  these  plays  ;  and 
without  pretending  to  omniscience,  we  submit  that  for  a  working 
hypothesis  as  to  the  identity  of  an  actress,  it  is  not  competent  for 
such  creatures  as  we  are  to  get  nearer  it  than  the  manager  who 
has  himself  engaged  her."  In  what  way  circumstances  can  com- 
bine to  effect  an  exchange  of  personality  between  two  performers 
we  are  unable  to  guess,  nor  do  we  affect  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  "a  working  hypothesis  as  to  the  identity  of  an  actress." 
We  know  indeed  of  no  hypothesis  that  can  be  worked  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  facts,  and  we  venture  to  surmise  that  the  readers 
of  the  Spectator  must  have  been  a  little  disappointed  at  this 
painful  ambiguity  of  phrase  after  such  apparently  conclusive  proof 
as  was  afforded  by  the  manager's  letter.  We  shall  next  be  told, 
we  suppose,  that  a  calculation  by  which  two  and  two  are  assumed 
to  make  five  would  afford  a  very  good  "  working  hypothesis  "  for 
"  such  creatures  "  as  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  Spectator, 
we  fear,  must  now  relinquish  its  admirable  "  working  hypothesis." 
The  "  combination  of  circumstances  "  of  which  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph  we  have  quoted  seems  to  have  been  so  strangely  fore- 
warned has  indeed  arrived,  and  we  have  only  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  letter  from  M.  Delaunay,  who  as  semainier, 
directed  the  performance  of  Tarfufe  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
and  whose  word,  therefore,  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  afford  even 
a  better  "  working  hypothesis "  than  has  been  granted  to  the 
Spectator.    M.  Delaunay  says : — 

Vous  me  demandez  quelle  actrice  a  joue  Dorine  dans  Tarfufe  le  7  Juin 
(matinee).  J'e'tais  semainier  et  je  puis  done  vous  renseigner.  C'est  Madame 
Dinah  Fe'lix  (la jeune  scaur  do  Rachel)  qui  ajoue'  ce  role,  et  son  succes  a 
ete'  assez  vif  pour  que  le  public  anglais  l'ait  rappele'e  apres  le  2mc  acte — 
thus  substantiating  the  correction  which  we  ventured  to  make  two 
weeks  ago. 

We  have  but  little  more  to  add.  If  our  contemporary 
were  not  constantly  sustained  by  the  comforts  of  a  complex 
theology  we  might  fear  lest  it  should  be  unduly  cast  down  by  its 
recent  misadventure.  But  a  journal  which  can  so  eloquently 
preach  to  others  will  find  no  difficulty  in  administering  the  re- 
quired solace  to  its  own  wounded  spirit.  The  Spectator  will 
doubtless  be  endeared  to  its  readers  by  the  confession  of  its  sin. 
Those  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  fervid  earnestness  of  its 
style  are  not  likely  to  be  repelled  by  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  the 
statement  of  fact.  They  have  already  been  taught  to  think  that 
this  kind  of  peddling  desire  for  correctness  is  nothing  but  a  baneful 
delight  in  gossip ;  and  they  will  discover  with  a  feeling  almost 
of  relief  that  the  Spectator,  after  all,  is  not  open  to  such  a  terrible 
reproach.  For  one  short  week  it  did  indeed  seem  as  if  this 
poetical  and  fervid  print  had  slipped  into  accuracy.  But  the  danger 
has  been  only  apparent,  and  now  that  it  is  past,  the  Spectator,  armed 
with  a  new  testimonial  to  its  noble  indifference  to  facts,  cau  return 


once  more  to  the  more  congenial  labour  of  composing  sermons.  We 
scarcely  dare  to  offer  a  hint  in  an  art  in  which  we  are  so  little 
skilled  ;  but  if  the  Spectator  will  permit  the  suggestion,  we  would 
say  that  the  Pride  of  Gossip  might  be  appropriately  followed  by 
two  more  discourses  in  the  same '  vein,  the  first  on  the  Pride  of 
Ignorance,  the  second  on  the  Impudence  of  Humility. 


ABBE"  MARTIN  ON  THE  FRENCH  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

rpiIE  Roman  Emperor  who  wished  his  subjects  had  one  neck 
that  he  might  destroy  them  all  at  a  blow,  had  he  lived  in 
this  milder  age,  might  perhaps  have  been  tempted  to  indulge  a 
less  truculent  but  hardly  more  practical  aspiration.  He  might 
have  wished  that  his  people  had  one  common  faith,  or  absence  of 
faith,  that  there  might  be  no  educational  "  difficulty."  It  is  at 
all  events  notorious  that  this  difficulty  has  sorely  exercised,  and 
indeed  helped  to  wreck,  more  than  one  English  Government  of 
late ;  it  is  the  cause  at  this  moment  of  a  fierce  party  struggle  in 
Belgium ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  severely  testing  the  strength, 
if  not  seriously  menacing  the  stability,  of  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment of  France.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  English  and  foreign 
Liberals  are  apt  to  think  differently,  though  there  is  what  may 
be  called  a  doctrinaire  Radical  school  among  ourselves  which 
belongs  rather  to  the  foreign  type.  Thus  we  heard  an  English 
Liberal  maintain  the  other  day  that  the  duty  of  the  State  in 
France  was  "  to  exterminate  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus,"  and 
therefore  not  to  suffer  any  education  to  be  carried  on  under 
ecclesiastical  control ;  while  as  to  Ireland  he  considered  it  imma- 
terial whether  or  not  the  people  wished  for  a  denominational  uni- 
versity, because  the  majority  of  the  nation — that  is,  of  England 
and  Scotland — had  made  up  its  mind  that  denominational  edu- 
cation was  a  bad  thing.  Such  views  are  expressed  in  still  more 
trenchant  language  in  France.  As  M.  Clemenceau  put  it,  "  the 
clergy  must  be  taught  that  it  is  necessary  to  render  to  Ca;sar 
the  things  that  are  Cossar's,  and  that  everything  is  Ceesars." 
"  What  I  want,"  said  another  Liberal  speaker,  "  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Churches."  It  is  inevitable  that  the  avowal  of  such 
sentiments  by  one  party,  and  that  the  party  which  just  now  is 
dominant  in  France,  should  alarm  and  irritate  their  opponents, 
who  are  not  slow  to  repay  them  freely  in  their  own  coin.  They 
readily  borrow  all  those  phrases  about  liberty,  persecution,  and  the 
like  which,  when  used  on  the  other  side,  fall  under  the  ban  of  the 
Syllabus.  M.  Ferry  is  variously  labelled  as  Nero,  Diocletian,  or 
Pontius  Pilate  ;  Liberalism  is  a  hydra,  and  the  Revolution  a  child 
of  Satan  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  blandly  suggests  in  a  pastoral 
that  the  authors  of  the  proposed  legislation  bear  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  "  those  to  whom  our  Lord  said,  '  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.' "  By  the  side 
of  this  vigorous  declamation — and  much  more  might  be  quoted 
to  the  same  eflect — the  Abbe  Martin  is  mildness  itself,  when  he 
calls  the  new  law  "  unjust,  anti-liberal,  and  tyrannical,"  and  pre- 
dicts that  it  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  Republic.  It  is  fair 
however  to  say  that  his  article  on  "  the  Education  Question  in 
France "  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is 
mainly  occupied,  not  with  invective,  but  with  a  calm  and  fairly 
accurate  statement  of  facts,  though  some  of  his  remarks  are  open 
to  criticism.  He  has  found  a  subject  this  time  with  which  he  is 
more  at  home  than  with  Ritualism,  and  he  writes  clearly  and  to 
the  point,  though  with  some  needless  diffuseness.  It  is  noticeable 
however  that  the  greater  part  of  his  article  deals  with  a  branch  of 
the  subject  which  is  not  directly  affected  by  the  Ferry  Bill,  namely, 
primary  education.  But  he  is  probably  right  in  surmising  that  the 
present  measure,  if  it  proves  successful,  will  not  long  stand  alone ; 
indeed  another  for  making  school  attendance  compulsory  is  said  to 
be  already  in  preparation,  and  normal  schools  are  being  established 
in  every  department,  which  may  be  intended  to  take  over  the  work 
at  present  discharged  by  the  authorized  congregations.  The  Abbe 
gives  elaborate  statistics  of  results,  both  as  regards  prizes  and 
average  proficiency,  which  go  far  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of 
primary  education  the  "  Congregationist  "  schools  have  beaten  their 
rivals  out  of  the  field. 

We  shall  proceed  briefly  to  record  the  actual  state  of  the  case  in 
our  own  words,  using  or  correcting  the  Abbe  Martin's  statements 
as  may  be  convenient.  But  first  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks 
will  be  in  place.  The  question  raised  by  the  Ferry  Bill,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  not  whether  the  State  is  to  regulate  education  ; 
nobody  denies  its  right  to  test  the  competence  of  those  on  whom 
it  confers  degrees.  The  true  issue  raised  is  whether  it  is  to  have  a 
monopoly.  On  the  other  hand  the  contest  does  not  really  lie  be- 
tween the  State  and  an  uncertain  medley  of  rival  claimants,  as 
might  be  the  case  with  ourselves.  In  France,  as  it  has  been  truly 
said,  whatever  is  taken  away  from  the  State  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation is  handed  over  to  the  Church.  As  the  Abbe  Martin  him- 
self states,  or  over-states,  the  case  with  questionable  discretion, 
"  The  Catholics  alone  know  how  to  combine  and  make  sacrifices 
in  order  to  give  an  excellent  education  on  moderate  terms.  If 
liberty  is  accorded  to  them,  competition  becomes  impossible,  even 
for  the  Government  itself.''  That  is  one  reason  why  the  Government 
is  so  loth  to  accord  liberty.  The  history  of  the  quest  ion  since  the  old 
Revolution  has  been  this.  Under  the  first  Empire  the  Government 
had  a  complete  monopoly  of  all  education,  primary,  secondary,  and 
superior,  but  primary  education  was  partly — we  believe  in  great 
part — carried  on  by  the  Christian  Brothers  and  other  authorized 
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congregations  under  State  control.  The  Restoration  made  no 
change  in  this,  but  the  Abbe  Martin  omits  to  mention  that  the 
Constitutional  Ministry  of  1830  granted  liberty  of  primary  educa- 
tion. Both  secondary  and  superior  education  remained  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  till  the  next  Revolution  of  1S48.  In  1S50  was 
pissed  what  is  called  the  Falloux  Law,  in  which  men  like  Thiers, 
Cousin,  and  Montalembert  had  a  hand,  and  this  threw  open  the 
right  of  secondary,  but  not  of  superior  teaching.  Lastly  by  the 
law  of  1875  liberty  wa3  granted  to  any  body  of  French  citizens 
to  establish  faculties  for  university  teaching,  the  students  in 
such  cases  being  examined  for  degrees  by  jurys  mutes  selected 
partly  from  the  public  and  partly  from  the  free  university.  Full 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  both  these  permissions.  The  Abbe 
tells  us  that  since  1 S 50  the  University  of  France  has  been  gradually 
deserted  for  the  free  Colleges,  and  that  during  the  last  four  years 
tbe  Catholics  have  expended  over  twenty  million  francs  in  founding 
free  faculties,  and  are  prepared  to  expend  a  hundred  million  more ; 
for  the  French  Catholics  do  not,  like  the  Irish,  ask  for  a  State 
endowment  for  their  university.  But  here  the  proposed  Ferry 
law  steps  in.  Its  two  most  important  provisions  are  these.  In 
the  first  place,  the  free  universities  called  into  existence  by  the 
law  of  1S75,  while  retaining  their  right  to  teach,  are  to  lose  their 
right  to  examine.  In  the  next  place,  all  right- of  teaching,  primary, 
secondary,  or  superior,  is  withdrawn  from  the  "  non-authorized 
congregations."'  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  scheme  even 
among  French  Liberals,  both  within  and  without  the  Chambers. 
Some  of  them,  like  ML  Renan,  while  condemning  the  second  of  these 
clauses,  approve  the  first.  Others,  again,  withM.  deLavaleye,  insist 
that  it  is  fatal  to  all  freedom  of  university  teaching,  as  the  examina- 
tions necessarily  determine  the  teaching,  and  that  it  is  also  an  act 
of  confiscation,  as  the  free  universities  have  been  established  on  the 
faith  of  the  law  of  1S75.  He  adds  that  "this  monopoly  will 
reduce  all  consciences  and  all  minds  to  one  dead  level  through  all 
generations."  But  the  seventh  clause,  which  closes  all  colleges  con- 
ducted by  non-authorized  congregations,  is  a  much  more  stringent  one. 
It  upsets  an  arrangement  now  of  thirty  years'  standing,  for  nearly 
all  the  free  colleges  for  upper  class  education  in  France  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  religious  bodies,  specially  of  the  Jesuits.  Thev 
have  competed  on  more  than  equal  terms  with  the  State  lycSes,  and 
there  is  strong  evidence  from  outsiders,  such  as  Mi-.  Matthew  Arnold, 
to  the  excellence  of  their  teaching.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  or 
rather  charged  against  them,  that  the  boys  are  better  tended, 
better  fed,  and  better  trained  in  good  manners  than  elsewhere,  and 
this  of  course  helps  to  account  for  their  popularity.  The  Abbe 
cites  the  testimony  of  the  Guardian  correspondent  to  their  eliici- 
ency,  and  insists  with  much  force  on  the  preference  shown  for  them, 
in  spite  of  the  material  advantages  oti'eredin  State  colleges,  by  parents,  ! 
who  may  fairly  be  credited  with  a  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of 
their  children.  It  would  be  a  mistake  however  to  attribute  this 
preference  entirely  to  the  goodness  of  the  education  or  to  reli- 
gious motives.  Two  other  considerations  come  in  which  he  has 
not  noticed.  In  the  first  place  these  free  schools  are  cheaper,  partly 
owing  to  private  endowments,  partly  from  the  celibacy  of  the 
leaching  stiff,  though  it  appears  that  the  Jesuits  have  no  scruple 
.bout  employing  lay  teachers  when  there  is  any  occasion  for  it.  And 
then  again  these  colleges,  from  -whatever  reason,  enjoy  a  higher 
social  prestige,  and  many  parents  accordingly  prefer  to  send  their 
sons  there  on  the  same  sort  of  ground  that  many  English  parents 
make  a  point  of  sending  their  sons  to  Eton,  without  inquiring,  or 
pre  itly  caring,  whether  the  actual  education  is  better  or  worse 
Chan,  s  iy,  at  Rugby  or  Marlborough. 

Mill,  alter  making  all  deductions,  the  fact  remains  that  half,  or 
more  than  half,  the  youth  of  France  are  educated  in  these  colleges. 
And  it  is  only  natural  to  aigue,  as  many  Liberals  do  argue, 
that,  if  the  State  considers  the  education  given  objectionable 
£Jid  anti-uitional,  the  true  remedy  is  not  to  suppress  them,  but  to 
provide  higher  attractions  of  its  own.  We  cannot  indeed  attach 
much  weight  to  one  argument  of  the  Abbes,  which  moreover 

.,.t>lies  ratuer  to  the  primary  than  the  secondary  schools,  when  lie 
reminds  us  how  "  during  the  fatal  war  of  1870- 1,  the  Cougrega- 
iiiouists  proved  their  patriotism,  and  shed  their  blood  for  France, 
'  hfe  ambulance,  and  on  the  neld  of  battle.''  No  doubt  they  did  ; 
but  in  the  first  place  it  is  part  of  the  recognized  duty  of"  these 
communities— we  say  it  entirely  to  their  "credit— to"  discharge 
bach  olfices  of  mercy,  whether  they  happen  to  sympathize  with  the 
particular  war  that  is  being  carried  on  or  not.  And  in  the  next 
place  the  Abbe  can  hardly  be  unaware  that  the  French  Ultramon- 

.u.>:-  C.d  very  warmly  sympathize  with  the  war  .  f  1870,  which 

•as— or  was  supposed  to  be— undertaken  largelv  in  their  own  in- 
terests. But  neither  is  it  easy  to  appreciate  the  force  of  one 
favourite  plea  of  the  advocates  of  tue  Ferry  Bill,  that  it  is 
.ained  only  at  Congregations  w  liich  have  no  legal  right  to  exist 
in  France,  still  less  to  teach.  The  argument  surely  proves  either 
too  little  or  too  much.  Whether  the  existence  of  these  bodies  is 
absolutely  unlawful,  or  -whether  they  are  only  incapable  of  enjoying 
pertain  corporate  rights,  is  a  technical  point  disputed  among  French 
lawyers;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  their  right  to  teach 
has  been  at  least  virtually  recognized  by  the  law  for  thirty  years  I 
past,  and  then-  right  to  exist  for  much  longer.  It  is  conceivable  ; 
that  there  may  be  good  political  reasons  for  withdrawing-  this 
virtual  condonation,  aud  expelling  them  outright ;  and  as  regards 
the  Jesuits  the  Government  could  of  course  plead  highly  respect- 
able and  orthodox  precedents  for  such  a  course.  The  Jesuits  have 
at  different  times  been  expelled  from  every  Catholic  country  in 

Europe,  including  France ;  at  this  moment,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken,  they  are  excluded  from  Catholic  Bavaria.    But  to  permit 


them  to  remain  and  forbid  them  to  teach  is  a  procedure  as  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  any  intelligible  principle  of  liberty  as 
with — what  is  perhaps  dearer  to  many  Frenchmen — any  prin- 
ciple of  consistency.  There  is  another  practical  objection  to  the 
proposed  legislation  which  has  not  been  overlooked  by  its  Liberal 
critics,  though  the  Abbo  naturally  enough  is  not  anxious  to  call 
attention  to  it  just  now,  and  that  is  the  probability  or  certainty 
that  the  law  will  be  evaded.  A  legal  speaker  not  long  ago  at  a 
Catholic  Congress  in  Paris  pointed  out  how  easily  the  Pope  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen  could  release  any  number  of  Jesuits,  Dominicans, 
or  members  of  other  orders  from  their  vows  ;  their  colleges  might 
then  go  on  as  before  under  a  different  name,  but  with  no  change 
of  method,  spirit,  or  aims,  and  without  some  fresh  and  glaringly 
vexatious  legislation  they  could  not  be  touched.  The  laws  which 
prevent  these  bodies  from  holding  corporate  property  in  France 
are  systematically  evaded  by  means  of  trustees,  and  some  equally 
ingenious  plan  for  evading  laws  against  their  teaching  would  soou 
be  devised.  It  might  give  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  manage 
this,  and  might  cause  much  irritation  and  annoyance,  but  it',  after 
all,  the  desired  end  was  not  attained,  wrould  the  State  be  any  the 
better  for  that  ?  A  distinguished  English  Liberal  has  avowed  his 
suspicion  that  the  Bill  is  really  intended  as  a  measure  of  retaliation, 
and  he  justly  observes  that,  however  great  the  provocation  given, 
such  methods  of  meeting  it  are  unworthy  of  a  statesman.  The 
AbbJ  Martin  thus  sums  up  his  case  against  the  Government 
programme : — 

There  is  in  reality  only  one  serious  reproach  made  against  the  congrega- 
tionisc  schools  ;  namely,  that  Government  officials  cannot  exercise  much 
infhi  nee  over  them.  Congregationisr,  teachers  are  only  interested  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  their  pupils,  and  are,  at  any  rate  at  pre- 
sent, indifferent  to  political  forms.  It  signifies  li  1  tie  to  them  whether 
France  is  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic.  They  regard  these  as  secondary 
questions,  and  any  government  who  only  claims  from  them  the  advance- 
ment of  their  schools  is  sure  to  find  in  tnem  zealous  fellow-workers  and 
devoted  servants.  Bat  those  who  wish  to  transform  them  into  political 
agents  will  only  encounter  resistance — a  resistance  not  the  less  invincible 
because  it  is  passive. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  in  France,  dating  from  the  Revolution,  which 
sees  in  the  schoolmaster,  as  in  the  prefect,  sub-prefect,  mayor,  and  police- 
man, a  (lowrnment  official  aud  political  agent.  This  school  speaks  only  of 
the  State,  and  sees  nothing  hut  the  State.  In  its  eyes  the  State  is  every- 
thing, and  omnipotent,  and  above  all  things  is  bound  "  a  frapper  la  jeunesse 
a  son  image,"  as  MM.  Thiers  and  Cousin  said  in  the  Education  Commission 
of  1849. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  011  one  side.  Of  course  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  also,  and  the  Abbe  seems  quite 
unconscious  of  the  grave  offence  given,  not  only  by  wild  Ultra- 
montane journalists,  like  Veuillot,  but  by  the  highest  Catholic 
authorities  under  the  late  pontificate,  to  French  patriots  and 
statesmen  who  have  little  in  common  with  the  Gambetta  school. 
But  au  observer  from  without,  who  wishes  well  to  the  French  Re- 
public, and  cannot  help  perceiving  the  insecurity  of  its  hold,  in 
spite  of  the  premature  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  011  a  country 
so  fruitful  in  surprises  and  so  divided  in  sympathies,  may  be 
pardoned  for  marvelling  at  what  appears  to  him  the  temerity  of  its 
leaders.  Even  were  the  justice  of  their  cause  much  clearer  to  him 
than  it  is,  he  might  be  disposed  to  question  the  expediency  of 
deliberately  provoking  an  internecine  conflict  with  a  party  which 
represents  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  influence  and  intelligence  of 
France. 


THE  COMEDIE  FliAXCAISE. 

AST  week  L'Etincelle,a,  one-act  piece  by  M.  Pailleron  recently 
-1— I  produced  with  great  success  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  was 
played  alter  UAvare,  and  met  with  no  very  marked  enthusiasm  ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  not  the  author  or  the  actors  who 
were  in  fault,  but  the  audience.  The  idea  of  the  play — a  very 
subtle  and  delicate  one — was  not  seized,  and  it  fell  flat  from  being 
only  half  understood.  The  picture  which  the  author  has  given 
is  that  of  a  man  a  great  deal  too  ready  to  fall  in  love  lightly,  but 
who  has  been  really  in  love  once,  and  of  a  woman  who  cares  for 
him,  but  had  nevertheless  rejected  him  because  she  thought  that 
his  feeling  for  her  was  as  frivolous  as  his  other  love-fits  had  been. 
Unable  to  live  long  -without  being  at  the  feet  of  some  one,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  devoted  to  a  girl  who  is  the  god- 
child and  tenderly  cared-for  ward  of  the  lady  who  has  refused 
him.  The  child  is  touched  by  his  advances,  but,  remembering 
what  the  feelings  of  her  benefactress  really  are,  makes  an  effort, 
and  dismisses  his  suit  with  a  laugh.  Still  seeking  to  captivate  her, 
he  gets  the  elder  woman  to  aid  him  in  a  harmless  trick ;  but,  as 
the  two  talk,  the  girl  is  forgotten,  and  the  strong  feeling  which 
he  has  for  his  scornful  goddess,  and  her  proud  and  self-contemn- 
ing love  for  him,  are  made  manifest.  In  the  end  they  are  of 
course  united,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  god-child  is  uncon- 
sciously accepted.  A  prettier  story  could  hardly  be  imagined,  and 
full  justice  was  done  to  the  exquisite  dialogue  in  which  the  author 
has  clothed  it  by  Mme.  Croizette,  Mme.  Samarkand  M.  Delaunay; 
but  the  and  ence  were  puzzled,  and  could  only  make  out  that  a 
man  was  declaring  love  first  to  one  woman  and  then  to  another, 
which  seemed  absurd. 

On  Monday  the  much-hoped-for  performance  of  Ruy  Bias  was 
given.  In  some  ways  this  play  is  even  more  striking  as  an  illus- 
tration of  M.  \  ictor  Hugo's  dramatic  method  than  Hernani.  Its 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  thought  and  diction  are  equal  to  what  is 
found  hi  Hemani,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  play  is  more  dramatic 
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— that  is,  the  general  course  of  the  action  turns  upon  a  less  extra- 
vagant idea.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  suggests  quite  so  con- 
stant a  sense  of  impossibility  as  does  the  continual  interchange  of 
courtesy,  taking  the  shape  of  offers  made  from  act  to  act  by  deadly 
enemies  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  each  other,  which  is  prominent 
in  Hernani ;  and  the  hero's  line  of  action  is  perhaps  more  explic- 
able than  is  the  conduct  of  the  brigand,  born  to  a  score  of  noble 
titles,  who  is  always  on  the  point  of  doing  something  great,  but  who 
never  does  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Buy  Bias  has  one  grave  defect 
•which  is  not  found  in  Hernani.  It  contains  one  whole  act  which 
can  be  cut  away,  and  which  frequently  has  been  cut  away,  with- 
out in  the  least  degree  injuring  the  plot  of  the  piece.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  fourth  act ;  the  merit  of  which  is  that  it  gives  the 
representative  of  Don  Cesar  a  chance  of  displaying  his  comic 
power,  but  which  only  retards  the  action  of  a  fine  play.  M. 
Victor  Hugo  is  not  the  man  to  write  in  a  whole  act  for  the  advan- 
tage of  a  particular  player,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reputation 
of  the  original  performer  of  Don  Cesar  could  not  be  ranked  with 
that  of  M.  Coquelin,  who  now  plays  the  part.  The  mistake 
— for,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  a  considerable  mistake  in  construction — 
must  then  be  assigned  to  the  strange  absence  of  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  may  be  over  and  over  again  noted  in  M.  Victor  Hugo's 
work,  and  which  in  his  novels  shows  itself  in  the  elaborate  disqui- 
sitions, not  seldom  marked  by  odd  blunders,  on  out-of-the-way 
subjects,  in  which  he  drops  the  character  of  novelist  for  that  of 
essayist  or  schoolmaster.  With  reference  to  the  particular  per- 
formance of  Ruy  Bias  given  at  the  Gaiety,  few  people  would  wish 
for  the  removal  of  the  fourth  act,  since  M.  Coquelin  is  the  chief 
figure  in  it.  But,  with  reference  to  Ruy  Bias  as  a  play,  the  act  is 
certainly  an  excrescence,  and  when  the  great  Frederick  cut  it 
out  in  playing  Ruy  Bias  in  the  provinces,  as  M.  Fechter  did 
when  he  played  an  English  version  of  the  piece,  nobody  missed  the 
descent  of  Don  Cesar  by  the  chimney,  and  the  following  scene,  in 
which  he  intoxicates  a  lackey  who  brings  him  a  bag  of  gold,  mis- 
taking him  for  his  counterfeit.  The  notion  of  a  man  being  put  in 
a  position  which  forces  him,  when  he  assumes  his  own  name, 
to  assume  unconsciously  the  position  of  an  impostor,  was  no  doubt 
ingenious  enough  when  it  was  first  invented.  But  the  action  of 
the  scene  turns  far  less  upon  this  than  upon  the  foolish  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  personage  who  falls  into  this  situation — acts  which 
are  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  emphasized  in  the  first  part 
of  the  play,  that  although  he  happens  to  have  become  a  brigand,  he 
has  been  born  and  bred  a  grandee  of  Spain.  It  might  no  doubt 
be  possible  to  treat  such  a  character  as  Don  Cesar  so  that  both  the 
ennobling  influences  of  his  birth  and  the  debasing  ones  of  his  way  of 
life  should  be  prominent  and  yet  consistent.  This  M.  Victor  Hugo 
has  failed,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  accomplish.  In  one  scene  Don 
Cesar  appears  as  a  rogue,  but  as  a  refined  rogue,  who,  with  the 
devil-may-care  humour  of  Prince  Hal,  is  ready  to  commit  a  daring 
highway  robbery,  but  whose  noble  instincts  revolt  at  the  notion  of 
taking  part  in  a  plot  against  a  woman.  In  another  scene  he  ap- 
pears as  a  roistering  swashbuckler,  who  finds  amusement  in  making 
a  servant  drunk,  and  who  gives  no  sign  of  a  higher  nature  beyond 
the  readiness  to  risk  a  life,  often  endangered  in  vulgar  quarrels,  in 
a  duel  with  a  fellow-grandee. 

Beyond  this,  the  character  of  the  hero,  Ruy  Bias,  appears 
singularly  unheroic.  He  complains  of  the  humiliation  which 
is  thrust  upon  him,  or  into  which  he  thrusts  himself.  By  the 
working  of  Don  Salluste's  schemes,  to  which  he  lends  himself, 
he  becomes  an  all-powerful  Minister,  with  the  fate  of  Spain  in 
his  hands.  He  is  filled  with  noble  dreams  of  service  to  his 
country  and  to  the  Queen  whom  he  loves,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  realizing  them  when  the  appearance  of  his  former  master 
reduces  him  to  the  condition  of  a  lackey.  The  man  who  had  the 
mind  and  daring  to  hold  in  command  all  the  greedy  and  selfish 
members  of  the  Council  would  never  have  shrunk  from  getting  rid 
in  some  way  of  an  adversary  who  imprudently  trusted  himself, 
alone  and  unarmed,  with  him,  and  whose  blows  are  aimed,  not  so 
much  at  Ruy  Bias,  as  at  the  Queen  and  the  welfare  of  Spain.  One 
may  conceive  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  position  of  an  inferior, 
and  who  falls  into  that  position  again  at  the  accustomed 
word  of  command ;  and  one  can  conceive  a  man  who,  put 
suddenly  into  all  but  supreme  power,  uses  it  with  complete 
wisdom  and  firmness.  But  one  cannot  conceive  such  a  being  as 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  made  of  these  two  men  in  the  scene  of  the 
Council  Chamber.  It  is  shocking  to  the  sense  both  of  dramatic 
propriety  and  of  possibilitj'  to  see  the  Minister,  whose  power  is 
felt  and  obeyed  by  all  the  other  Ministers,  bending  to  pick  up  Don 
Salluste's  handkerchief,  and  finding  nothing  better  than  undignified 
entreaties  and  fruitless  threats  to  oppose  to  his  enemy's  will. 
Against  all  faults  that  may  be  found  in  the  construction  of  the 
piece  there  are  of  course  to  be  set  the  grandeur  of  imagina- 
tion and  poetical  writing  which  belong  to  M.  Victor  Hugo,  and 
which  will  be  remembered  when  the  sneers  of  fifth-rate  poetasters 
have  long  been  consigned  to  their  proper  place. 

The  interpretation  of  the  play  on  Monday  night  was  in  one 
respect  disappointing.  After  M.  Mounet  Sully's  magnificent 
performance  of  Oreste,  one  was  perhaps  too  ready  to  forget  that 
hitherto  this  actor  has  always  been  at  his  best  in  classical  tragedy, 
where  his  tendency  to  a  certain  wildness  of  style  cannot  but  be  held 
in  check,  and  to  hope  that  he  might  give  an  equally  fine  repre- 
sentation of  a  part  which  is  in  itself  extravagant.  In  speaking  of 
the  faults  of  M.  Mounet  Sully's  Ruy  Bias  it  will  be  only  fair  to 
remember  that  faults  of  the  same  kind,  found  in  his  earlier 
representations  of  Hernani,  have  now  been  corrected,  and  that 
it  is  but  a  short  time  comparatively  since  he  undertook  the  part  of 


Ruy  Bias.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  his  performance  of  Orosmane 
in  Zaire  has  improved  enormously  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
the  same  faults  which  were  discovered  in  his  Orosmane  were 
observed  in  Talma's  when  that  great  actor  first  appeared  in  the 
part._  One  may  hope,  therefore,  that  M.  Mounet  Sully's  Ruy  Bias 
may  improve  as  time  goes  on,  though  it  must  be  regretted  that  he 
has  shown  a  somewhat  disappointing  rendering  of  the  part  in  Eng- 
land. One  fault  runs  almost  all  through  M.  Mounet  Sullv's  perform- 
ance, or,  at  least,  ran  through  it  on  Monday  night.  By  means  of 
an  ill-arranged  wig  and  a  badly-painted  face  he  managed  to 
present  Ruy  Bias  as  a  singularly  unattractive  personage.  He  had 
also  a  look  of  extreme  humiliation,  varied  by  an  air  of  being 
greatly  surprised  at  his  own  existence,  which  could  hardly  tend  to 
make  his  view  of  the  part  acceptable.  It  is  quite  possible  that  M. 
Mounet  Sully  may  have  deliberately  assumed  an  extravagantly 
humble  demeanour,  feeling  that  Ruy  Bias  was,  after  all,  a  strangely 
submissive  creature.  Such  a  view  might  be  supported  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  author's  text ;  but  an  actor  who  is  cast  for  what  is 
supposed  to  bo  a  hero's  part  should  surely  bring  into  relief  the 
grander  side  of  the  character,  and  leave  aside  the  meaner,  even  at 
the  expense  of  contradicting  to  some  extent  his  notion  of  the  part 
as  shown  by  the  author's  words.  The  wearisome  humility  of 
which  we  have  spoken  was  of  course  cast  off  in  the  scene  where 
Ruy  Bias  addresses  a  scathing  if  long-drawn  rebuke  to  the 
Ministers  assembled  in  council.  Here  there  was  a  good  deal  to 
admire  in  M.  Mounet  Sully's  acting,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
his  diction  was  at  its  best.  It  was  curious  that  the  grandees 
whom  Ruy  Bias  compared  to  vermin  manifested  but  little  interest 
in  these  and  similar  remarks.  M.  Mounet  Sully's  best  moments 
were  found  in  the  last  act.  A  spectator  who  had  never  seen  him 
before  might  possibly  have  wondered  until  then  how-M.  Mounet 
Sully  had  obtained  a  great  reputation.  In  the  fifth  act  his  power 
made  itself  felt.  He  was  extravagant  at  moments ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  the  imagination  and  the  force  of  a 
great  actor.  His  killing  of  Salluste,  and  his  look  and  gesture 
afterwards,  were  admirable.  His  own  death,  partly  in  consequence 
of  an  accident  which  befell  his  wig,  was  less  happy. 

M.  Coquelin's  Don  Cesar  was  a  performance  full  of  comic  power, 
the  one  stiiking  fault  of  which  was  that  he  failed  to  give  any  hint 
of  Don  C6sar's  being,  or  ever  having  been,  anything  better  than  a 
cutpurse.  For  this,  as  we  have  said,  the  author  is  partly  respon- 
sible ;  but  M.  Coquelin  would  do  well  to  accentuate  the  somewhat 
vague  hints  which  M.  Hugo  has  given  of  Don  Cesar's  nobility.  M. 
Febvre  was  admirably  costumed  and  made  up  as  Don  Salluste. 
He  played  the  part  with  force  and  dignity,  and  spoke  more  dis- 
tinctly than  is  his  wont.  He  was  especially  good  in  the  dictation 
of  the  letters  which  Salluste,  mindful  of  the  exigencies  of  the  fifth 
act,  causes  Ruy  Bias  to  write  in  the  first.  With  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  representation  of  the  Queen  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
fault.  The  actress  should  be  congratulated  on  the  presence  of  mind 
which  she  display-ed  on  Monday  night,  when  one  of  her  finest  speeches 
had  to  be  delivered  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  volunteer  band 
passing  down  a  street  adjoining  the  theatre.  The  situation  was  a 
trying  one,  but  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  fully  equal  to  it.  Her  acting 
at  the  end  of  the  last  scene  was  so  admirable  that  only  two  people 
in  the  stalls  got  up  and  went  away  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Mercadet  was  given  on  Tuesday  night.  It  has  been  thought  by 
competent  critics  that  the  transportation  of  this  play  from  a  theatre 
de  genre  to  the  Francais  was  not  a  particularly  happy  notion.  It 
affords,  however,  an  opportunity  to  M.  Got  for  displaying  his 
wonderful  command  of  stage  resource,  and  his  love  of  thinking 
cut  a  character  for  himself.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  M.  Got's 
is  the  true  reading  of  Mercadet,  but  from  the  accounts  given  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  played  by  Geoffroy,  who  "  created  "  it  at 
the  Gymnase,  it  would  seem  that  his  version  was  more  attrac- 
tive by  reason  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  nuance  de  rondeur 
bon  enfant "  which  he  gave  to  the  part.  In  the  first  act  M.  Got 
was  exceedingly  happy  in  his  exposition  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  science  of  humbugging  as  shown  in  Mercadet's  different 
methods  of  treating  his  creditors  according  to  their  different  cha- 
racters. The  general  performance  of  the  play  was  excellent,  and 
M.  Febvre  was  at  his  best  in  his  performance  of  De  la  Brive. 

Some  days  ago  the  Times  announced  that  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt had  resigned  her  position  at  the  Francais,  and  on  Thursday 
last  it  devoted  to  this  vastly  important  subject  a  leading  article 
which  appeared  to  be  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding 
up  to  public  ridicule  the  Times'  criticisms  on  the  performances  of 
the  Coinedie  Francaise.  It  is  at  least  difficult  to  imagine  for 
what  other  reason  the  writer  of  the  article  expressed  an  abject 
gratitude  to  "  the  French  themselves  and  their  leading  dramatic 
critics  "  for  "  doing  justice  to  the  efforts'' of  the  Times'  critic  to 
write  of  the  performances  of  the  Francais,  "  not  so  much  in  the 
ordinary  spirit  of  London  playgoers  who  care  more  for  the  actors 
than  for  the  piece,  and  for  one  part  or  another  than  for  the  play 
as  a  whole,  but  in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured  traditions 
of  the  house  of  Moliere,  when  all  other  considerations  are  post- 
poned to  those  of  art  and  ensemble.'7  This  simple  if  ill  expressed 
joy  in  a  discovery  the  truth  of  which  has  actually  been  recog- 
nized by  "the  leading  dramatic  critics"  of  France  is  certainly 
touching,  but  it  would  as  certainly  have  been  more  dignified  on 
the  part  of  the  Times  to  rejoice  in  secret  over  its  critic's  astounding 
penetration. 
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LAW  OF  THE  MACKONOCHIE  CASE. 

A FURTHER  stage  of  the  Mackonochie  case  has  now  been 
reached,  the  Court  of  Appeal  having  last  Saturday,  for  the 
second  time  during  the  present  sittings,  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Queen's  Bench  on  an  ecclesiastical  matter.  The 
prohibition  is  relaxed,  the  authority  of  Lord  Penzance  and  the 
acumen  of  Mr.  Justice  Lush  are  vindicated,  and  Mr.  Mackonochie 
is,  as  matters  stand,  suspended  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
legal  proceedings,  pure-  and  simple,  have  only  run  their  usual 
course  ;  but  they  have  been  supplemented  by  divers  unofficial 
utterances  on  the  part  of  some  oi  the  judges  concerned,  so  that  the 
matter  seems  to  have  been  kept  continually  before  the  public,  and 
there  is  do  need  to  recapitulate  its  facts.  To  take  the  case  up  at 
its  last  regular  phase,  on  August  8th  of  last  year  the  Queen's 
Bench,  bv  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  prohibited  Lord  Penzance  from 
enforcing  or  proceeding  further  with  the  sentence  of  suspension  for 
three  years  which  he  had  pronounced  against  Mr.  Mackonochie. 
Briefly  stated,  the  grounds  on  which  the  prohibition  issued  were 
these."  Viewed  in  one  light,  the  infractions  of  ecclesiastical  law 
for  which  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  on  the  last  occasion  summoned 
before  the  Court  were  acts  of  disobedience  to  a  monition  appended 
to  a  short  sentence  of  suspension  previously  undergone  by  him  ; 
viewed  in  another  light,  they  were  undoubtedly  fresh  breaches  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  as  laid  down  by  the  highest  tribunal  which  deals 
with  that  branch  of  our  legal  system.  Lord  Penzance  professed 
to  deal  with  the  case  in  this  double  sense,  so  as  one  way  or  the 
other  to  be  in  the  right.  The  Queen's  Bench  held  that  a  moni 
tiou  could  not  be  appended  to  a  definitive  ecclesiastical  sentence, 
so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  future  summary  proceedings  in  case  of 
non-compliance,  and  that,  even  if  such  a  cumulation  of  sentences 
was  legal,  the  only  method,  if  any,  by  which  disobedience  to  the 
prospective  part  could  be  punished  was  by  imprisonment  as  for 
contumacy,  and  not  by  suspension.  Thus  they  disapproved  of 
Lord  Penzance's  decision,  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  the  idea  of 
contempt  of  Court.  In  its  second  aspect — namely,  as  an  in- 
dependent sentence  for  fresh  ecclesiastical  offences — the  Queen's 
Bench  considered  that,  albeit  the  punishment  was  one  which  it 
was  perfectly  open  to  the  Court  of  Arches  to  impose  after  due 
trial  had,  and  all  preliminaries  and  formalities  fulfilled,  yet,  in- 
asmuch as  those  preliminaries  and  formalities  had  been  prescribed 
by  statute  law,  and  universally  adopted  as  the  practice  of  the 
Court,  the  compliance  with  them  was  essential,  and  the  pre- 
termission of  them  fatal  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  criminal 
matters.  True  the  Queen's  Bench  had  no  power  to  interfere  with 
other  courts  where  a  mere  question  of  practice  was  involved  ;  but 
irregularity  was  one  thing,  and  a  total  disregard  of  fundamental 
principles,  amounting  to  an  assumption  of  summary  and  arbitrary 
jurisdiction,  was  another,  with  which  the  Queen's  Bench  was  as 
competent  to  deal  as  with  any  other  case  of  usurped  authority. 

From  these  conclusions  the  Court  of  Appeal,  by  the  same 
narrow  majority  of  one,  has  now  dissented.  As  the  judgments 
delivered  seriatim  by  the  Lords  Justices  were  fully  reported  else- 
where early  in  the  week,  there  would  be  no  object  in  reproducing 
them  here,  and  we  propose  rather  to  point  out  the  salient  points  of 
difference,  balancing  so  far  as  we  may  the  considerations 
which  led  their  Lordships  respectively  to  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  arrived. 

Let  us  take  then  the  first  question  involved — Whether  the 
Court  of  Arches  was  acting  in  accordance  with  recognized  law  in 
appending  to  a  definitive  sentence  for  ecclesiastical  offences  a 
monition  not  so  to  offend  again  ?  Lord  Justice  Thesiger  treats  this 
as  admitted,  an  opinion  concurred  in  by  most  of  the  Court.  Lord 
Coleridge  besides  stating  that  the  cases  were  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  any  doubt  in  the  matter  pointed  out  that,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Ecclesiastic?.!  Courts  as  courts  of  discipline,  the  most 
natural  form  th?.t  their  judgments  could  take  was  that  of  censure 
for  past  offences,  coupled  with  a  warning,  or  injunction,  not  to 
transgress  for  the  future. 

Next  comes  the  important  question — Whether  such  monitions 
are  enforceable,  and,  if  so,  how  ?  Here  we  have  a  distinct  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  might,  at  first  sight, 
appear  an  absurdity  to  suggest  that  all  the  machinery  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  should  be  set  in  motion,  and  finally  result  in 
an  absolutely  ineffectual  warning  which  both  the  delinquent  and 
the  Court  well  knew  carried  with  it  no  ulterior  consequences 
in  case  it  were  disregarded.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  contended  in  the  Court  below,  with 
much  show  of  reason  and  some  weight  of  authority,  that  a 
monition  in  the  sense  of  an  ecclesiastical  censure  constituted  a  sort 
of  mild  punishment,  applicable  to  case3  where  extenuating  circum- 
stances reduced  the  guilt  of  the  accused  to  a  minimum,  and 
analogous  to  the  discharge  with  a  caution  of  the  police  courts. 
Enforceable  monitions  th\e  undoubtedly  were,  but  they  were, 
according  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  only  "such  as  partook  of  the 
nature  of  interlocutory  orders  in  other  courts,  designed  merely  to 
compel  conformity  to  the  accepted  procedure  of  the  Court,  so  as 
to  enable  the  suit  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  its  ultimate  issue.  With  this  view  the  Court  of  Appeal 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  coincide.  Lord  Justice  Brett,  indeed, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  a  monition,  when  forming  part  of  an 
ecclesiastical  sentence,  was  final,  and  that  no  ulterior  step  of  any 
kind  could  be  taken  in  respect  of  it ;  but  the  other  members  of  the 
Court,  who  referred  to  this  point  in  their  judgments,  came  to  a 
different  conclusion — Lord  Justice  Thesiger,  on  the  ground  that, 


even  admitting  that  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Mackonochie 
were  purely  criminal,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  do,  there  was 
nothing  inconsistent  in  regarding  a  monition  as  a  sort  of  injunction 
to  do  or  abstain  from  certain  acts,  disobedience  to  which  entailed 
the  consequences  of  contempt  of  court.  As  an  alternative  view, 
Lord  Justice  Thesiger  threw  out  the  ingenious  idea  that  the  effect 
of  the  monition  and  subsequent  punishment  was  precisely  the 
same  as  though  the  defendant  had  been  ordered  to  come  up  for 
judgment  when  required,  a  form  of  proceeding  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  criminal  law,  in  which  the  infliction  of  a  penalty 
is  made  wholly  dependent  on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
defendant.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  venture  to 
suggest  that,  although  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the 
object  of  an  ecclesiastical  suit  is  primarily  the  reformation  rather 
than  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  still  the  same  might 
fairly  be  predicated  of  any  other  criminal  proceeding.  No 
punishment  is  supposed  by  our  law  to  be  vindictive;  the  ends  it 
proposes  are  the  reformation  of  the  culprit  and  the  protection  of 
society ;  and  the  correction  of  a  criminous  clerk  is  at  least  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  latter  end  as  the  imprisonment  of  a  pickpocket.  The 
attempt  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  criminal  and  civil  cases  by 
reference  to  the  kind  of  right  which  is  infringed,  whether  public 
or  private,  is  apt  to  lead  to  confusion,  inasmuch  as  the  breach  of  a 
public  right  may  in  many  cases  afford  ground  of  action  to  a  person 
who  is  specially  damaged  ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Act 
under  which  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  prosecuted  can  be  invoked  by 
any  person,  however  devoid  he  may  be  of  any  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  proceedings,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  pur- 
view of  such  a  statute  can  be  otherwise  than  distinctly  criminal. 
Then  Lord  Justice  Thesiger's  suggestion,  that  an  injunction  might 
be  appended  to  a  criminal  sentence,  appears  entirely  unsupported 
by  authority  and  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  criminal  law.  Take 
the  case  of  a  public  nuisance.  That  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
superadd  an  injunction  to  whatever  sentence  might  be  passed  for 
an  offence  of  this  nature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  class 
of  remedy  invariably  sought  for  and  granted  where  the  proceedings 
take  the  form  of  a  civil  action  ;  yet  we  confidently  assert  that  no  in- 
stance can  be  found  where  such  an  injunction  has  been  imposed  in 
criminal  proceedings,  and  that  no  text-book  on  criminal  law  has 
sanctioned  such  a  course. 

If,  then,  this  power  of  annexing  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  injunction  to  a  criminal  sentence  does  exist  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts,  it  is  something  sui  generis,  and  it  is  useless  to  seek 
for  anything  analogous  in  ordinary  criminal  proceedings.  Lord 
Justice  Thesiger,  in  order  to  prove  that  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
at  any  rate,  such  a  proceeding  was  not  unknown,  adduced  the 
form  of  the  monition  itself,  which,  following  established  prece- 
dents, warned  Mr.  Mackonochie  not  to  repeat  his  offence  "  under 
pain  of  the  law  and  contempt  thereof,"  and  also  certain  cases  tend- 
ing to  support  his  view.  But  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  before 
now  uttered  innocuous  thunders,  and  the  cases  cited  were,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  somewhat  roughly  handled  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  both  in  his  judgment  and  subsequent  pamphlet.  Lord 
Justice  Thesiger's  other  point  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  in- 
genious, but  we  think  it  fallacious.  There  is  an  essential  difference 
between  punishment  for  a  past  offence  regularly  tried  and  proved, 
but  conditionally  condoned,  and  punishment  for  contempt  of  a 
monition  or  direction  which  forms  part  of  the  sentence.  Call  it 
contempt  or  a  fresh  breach  of  the  ecclesiastial  law,  the  latter  is  a 
new  offence  and  nothing  else. 

Lord  Justice  James  pronounced  the  monition  to  be  an  effective 
judicial  sentence,  in  no  wise  differing  from  some  actual  and  other 
imaginary  ones  which  he  instanced  ;  while  Lord  Coleridge,  recog- 
nizing that  such  process  formed  an  exclusive  attribute  of  Courts 
Christian  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  province  above  referred  to, 
dwelt  on  the  inference  to  be  deduced  both  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing  and  from  authority  that  such  directions  were  not  verbal 
only,  but  capable  of  being  enforced.  Of  course,  if  Lord  Coleridge's 
interpretation  of  the  term  "  monition "  be  correct,  the  conse- 
quences he  contends  for  might  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
without  going  over  old  ground,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
view  taken  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Justice  Brett, 
that  a  monition  where  pronounced  as  the  result  of  a  criminal  suit 
is  merely  another  term  for  an  "  admonition  "  or  mild  censure. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a  monition  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
an  injunction,  and  that  a  breach  of  it  is  punishable  as  contempt, 
can  that  punishment  legally  take  the  form  of  suspension  ?  It  must 
be  premised  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quasi-inj unction  superadded 
to  a  criminal  sentence,  so  in  the  case  of  the  infliction  of  suspension 
for  contempt,  peculiar  powers  must  be  shown  to  appertain  to 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  justify  such  a  course,  it  being  wholly 
foreign  to  the  practice  of  other  courts  that  a  man  should  be 
mulcted  of  what  is  in  the  nature  of  a  freehold  for  contempt  of 
court.  That  such  special  powers  do,  however,  exist  was  freely 
asserted  by  some  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Lord  Justice 
Thesiger  took  this  view,  slating  that  prior  to  the  Act  of  53 
Geo.  III.  suspension  and  excommunication  were  recognized  pun- 
ishments for  contumacy.  That  Act  abolished  excommunication 
as  a  method  of  enforcing  interlocutory  orders,  preserving  it,  how- 
ever, with  a  limitation  to  six  months,  as  a  definite  ecclesiastical 
sentence.  As  the  statute  says  nothing  about  suspension,  Lord 
Justice  Thesiger  deduces  that  it  is  left  in  statu  quo.  Lord  Justice 
Cotton  was  of  opinion  that  no  sufficient  authority  had  been 
shown  for  holding  that  monitions  of  the  Court  could  be 
enforced   by    suspension,  while    Lord    Coleridge   held  that 
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the  authorities  were  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  position. 
The  marked  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  even  among 
those  members  of  the  Court  who  agreed  in  their  ultimate  views, 
is  partly  to  he  accounted  for  by  the  various  degrees  of  authority 
which  individual  judges  are  disposed  to  accord  to  two  well-known 
decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee ;  but,  altogether  apart  from 
these,  there  was  a  decided  conflict  of  opiniou  as  to  the  earlier  cases 
which  we  cannot  here  attempt  to  reconcile. 

We  must,  however,  refer  for  one  moment  to  Lord  Justice 
Thesiger's  argument  on  the  Statute  of  George  III.  Is  it  not 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  suspension  is  not  mentioned 
there  because  suspension  was  not  then  recognized  as  a  punish- 
ment for  contumacy  apart  from  excommunication  P  If  it 
was  so  recognized,  does  not  the  abolition  of  excommunica- 
tion as  a  punishment  for  contumacy  carry  with  it  that  of 
suspension?  Moreover,  the  contumacy  punishable  by  excommuni- 
cation dealt  with  by  the  statute  is  plainly  that  which  consists  in 
disobedience  to  interlocutory  orders  in  the  course  of  a  suit ;  and 
the  apportionment  of  entirely  different  punishments  as  definite 
ecclesiastical  seutences  would  seem  to  militate  strongly  against 
Lord  Justice  Thesiger's  conclusion  that  whatever  punishment 
could  be  allotted  for  breach  of  an  interlocutory  monition  could  a 
fortiori  be  awarded  for  the  more  serious  offence  of  disregard  of  a 
final  monition  or  direction. 

The  last  question  is  whether,  supposing  Lord  Penzance  had  no 
power  to  punish  disobedience  to  the  monition  by  suspension,  he 
was  protected  from  the  interference  of  the  Queen's  Bench  on  the 
ground  that  such  disobedience  constituted  a  fresh  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical law  punishable  by  suspension,  that  the  offence,  the  juris- 
diction, and  the  sentence  were  all  as  they  should  be,  and  the  only 
thing  irregular  was  the  procedure  with  which  no  other  court  save 
the  Judicial  Committee  had  any  concern.  Those  judges  who  held 
that  the  power  to  suspend  for  contempt  was  sufficient  to  cover  all 
Lord  Penzance's  proceedings  would  not  have  had  to  meet  this 
question  at  all,  had  not  Lord  Penzance  himself,  both  in  his 
original  order  and  also  in  the  judgment  he  delivered  in  Combe  v. 
Edwards  last  November,  expressly  stated  that  the  sentence  of  sus- 
pension was  imposed,  not  only  for  contempt  of  the  monition,  but 
also  for  the  fresh  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  law  involved  therein. 
If  the  former  ground  be  admitted  as  sufficient,  clearly  the  allega- 
tion of  a  second  and  insufficient  ground  ought  not  to  affect  the 
validity  of  the  sentence.  Lord  Coleridge  and  Lord  Justice  James, 
therefore,  seem  to  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  their  way  to  justify 
Lord  Penzance  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  he  had  not  done 
what  he  most  distinctly  stated  he  had — namely,  suspended  Mr. 
Mackonochie  as  for  the  fresh  offence  no  less  than  the  contempt. 
Possibly  the  object  of  the  deviation  was  to  meet  the  objections 
raised  by  Lords  Justices  Brett  and  Cotton,  who,  denying  the  right 
to  suspend  for  breach  of  the  final  monition,  had  dealt  more  fully 
with  the  question  of  the  fresh  offences.  These  objections  were 
mainly  based  on  the  23rd  section  of  the  Church  Discipline  Act, 
which  provides  that  no  ecclesiastical  proceedings  shall  be  instituted 
save  in  accordance  with  that  Act — a  condition  clearly  not  fulfilled 
by  such  summary  proceedings  as  Lord  Penzance's.  But  Lord 
Justice  James  incidentally  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop, 
lately  vindicated  in  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  case,  and  a  strong 
argument  is1  afforded  against  the  idea  of  summary  jurisdiction  for 
offences  of  this  nature  by  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  such  juris- 
diction would  render  absolutely  nugatory  that  discretion,  inasmuch 
as  proceedings  might  be  commenced  and  terminated  without  the 
offender's  Bishop  ever  hearing  a  word  about  it.  So  far  as  the 
question  of  fresh  offences  goes,  in  our  opinion  the  contention 
that  they  could  be  summarily  punished  falls  to  the  ground, 
on  objections  which,  as  they  cut  at  the  root  of  the  jurisdiction, 
afford  good  reason  for  a  prohibition.  The  view  that,  even  if  sus- 
pension be  not  the  proper  or  even  a  legitimate  punishment  for 
breach  of  a  monition,  still,  the  Court  having  got  due  possession  of 
the  suit,  and  in  that  suit  pronounced  a  sentence  it  was  competent 
to  award,  the  method  by  which  it  arrives  at  that  conclusion  must 
be  mere  matter  of  procedure,  is  far  more  tenable  ;  but  as  against 
this  the  contention  of  course  is  that  the  Court  was  functus  officio 
when  it  had  pronounced  its  monition,  and  that  the  revival  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  purpose  of  punishment  of  an  alleged  contempt  was 
an  unauthorized  assumption  of  jurisdiction.  Of  the  other  questions 
incidentally  imported  into  the  case,  such  as  the  exact  weight  to 
be  accorded  to  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  by  courts  other 
than  those  for  which  it  serves  as  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the 
possibilitjr  or  impossibility  of  prohibiting  the  Judicial  Committee 
itself,  we  have  no  space  now  to  treat. 


INDECENT  REPORTING. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  it  was  thought  that  there  were  things 
not  fit  for  publication,  that  there  were  certain  details  of 
grossness  and  obscenity  which  ought  not  in  the  interests  of 
decency  to  be  published.  There  was  a  class  of  civil  and  criminal 
trials  which  in  old-fashioned  and  respectable  journals  were  in- 
variably dismissed  with  the  phrase,  "  The  case  occupied  some  time  ; 
the  details  were  unfit  for  publication."  With  penny  papers  and 
the  Divorce  Court  a  lamentable  change  set  in.  Journals  otherwise 
free  from  reproach  began  to  give  verbatim  reports  from  the 


courts  of  the  most  objectionable  cases.  Every  kind  of  debauchery 
and  vice,  every  stage  in  the  course  of  licentiousness  and  crime  ;  the 
unedifying  jokes  of  counsel,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  judge ;  the 
demeanour  of  the  witnesses,  shame-stricken  or  brazen-faced ;  the 
gossip  and  lying  of  the  servants'  hall ;  the  treacherous  spying  and 
prying  of  the  valet  and  the  lady's-maid,  and  the  point-blank  evidence 
of  paid  detectives — all  these  were  given  in  full.  Nothing  was  too 
revolting,  too  painful  to  be  spoken  plainly,  too  indecent  to  be  printed. 
A  spade  was  called  a  spade  with  a  vengeance,  and  soiled  linen  was 
washed  in  the  market-place,  the  proceedings  being  closely  watched 
by  a  deeply  interested  multitude,  and,  it  was  said,  "  the  people  like 
to  have  it  so."  The  Yelverton  case,  the  Mordaunt  case,  the 
Boulton  and  Park  case,  and  quite  recently  the  Bagot  case,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant,  have  all  been  treated 
in  this  fashion,  and  the  harm  done  thereby  bears  its  full  fruit. 

The  sewer  and  dustcart  are  the  horrid  necessity  of  congregated 
humanity ;  but  for  the  parade  of  these  moral  dustcarts,  for  the 
wilful  opening  out  of  the  stream  of  this  moral  sewage,  there  is, 
and  can  be,  no  excuse.  What  the  Police  Neivs  is  to  the  lowest 
classes  some  of  the  penny  dailies  have  become  to  the  middle 
classes,  until  there  have  been  days,  not  a  few,  when  every 
moderately  careful  father  or  mother  placed  the  morning  papers  under 
lock  and  key.  Meanwhile  the  higher-priced  and  weekly  journals 
continued  so  far  to  exclude  noxious  matter  that  they  might  in 
general,  with  fair  confidence,  be  placed  on  the  drawing-room  table. 
Presently  a  new  class  of  weekly  papers,  which  style  themselves, 
we  believe,  journals  of  society,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Their 
contents  consisted  mainly  of  club  gossip  and  rumours,  of  innuendoes 
more  or  less  spiteful  and  mendacious,  and  of  articles  coarse  and 
cynical  in  tone  and  preposterously  untrue  to  life.  Often  the  intel- 
ligence given  was  of  a  kind  that  could  hardly  have  been  got  at 
except  through  servants.  Some  of  these  chiefly  represented  the  cad, 
others  the  flunkey.  In  some  instances  behind  the  scenes  stood  the 
literary  bravo.  They  simmered  in  their  own  gravy,  to  use  Prince 
Bismarck's  classic  phrase,  which  was  heated  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  law  courts ;  and  the  constant  appearance  of  the  publishers  as 
defendants  in  libel  cases  often  operated,  as  it  was  perhaps  meant 
to  do,  as  an  excellent  and  not  too  costly  mode  of  adver- 
tising. As  vice  in  high  places  begets  vice  elsewhere,  so  these 
"  journals  of  society  "  have  their  low-priced  counterparts,  which 
have  been  produced  in  imitation.  Nay,  worse  still,  broadsheets 
and  unregistered  papers,  so  utterly  abominable  in  contents  that  no 
respectable  newsvendor  can  be  found  to  keep  them,  are  hawked 
about  on  the  pavement,  and  thrust  into  people's  hands.  The 
subject  beiug  brought  to  the  notice  of  Parliament,  the  Home 
Secretary  said  that,  though  fully  aware  of  the  evil,  the  Government 
had  resolved,  and,  as  we  think,  wisely  resolved,  not  to  prosecute. 
Notoriety  being  the  object  desired,  it  was  felt  that  more  harm  than 
good  would  follow,  whatever  the  result  might  be.  The  committal 
of  several  men  for  a  few  days'  hard  labour  for  obstructing  the 
streets  and  hawking  unregistered  papers  has  had  some  salutary 
effect  in  diminishing  the  intolerable  nuisance.  At  the  same  time 
it  still  continues  to  be  the  case  that  at  corners  where  omnibuses 
congregate  papers  are  persistently  thrust  upon  passengers,  both  women 
and  men,  the  mere  headings  of  which  in  large  type  are  an  offence 
and  a  scandal  to  see.  The  directors  of  the  London  Omnibus 
Company  are  a  respectable  set  of  men,  and  they  would  do  good 
service  to  all  classes  if  they  would  instruct  their  conductors  to 
prevent  the  men  and  boys  who  hawk  these  particular  papers  from 
approaching  their  vehicles  or  standing  on  the  steps. 

All  this,  however,  is  by  the  way.  We  know — at  least  we 
thought  we  knew — where  all  that  is  abomination  is  to  be 
found  without  alloy.  If  we  wanted  a  pennyworth  or  six- 
pennyworth  of  indecency,  we  knew  what  to  ask  for,  with  a 
certainty  of  receiving  it ;  but  we  did  not  expect  to  meet  with 
it  elsewhere.  The  daily  perusal  of  a  well-edited,  first-class  Eng- 
lish newspaper  is  in  these  days  a  kind  of  education  in  itself, 
and  an  education  of  a  very  important  kind.  It  contains  the 
latest  intelligence — political,  scientific,  commercial,  and  industrial 
— from  every  part  of  the  world,  together  with  able  and  inde- 
pendent comments  thereon  by  men  more  or  less  qualified  to  judge, 
together  with  the  very  cream  of  criticism  on  the  art  treasures  and 
literature  of  the  day.  We  get  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
learned  societies,  accounts  of  meteorological  phenomena,  geo- 
graphical and  geological  discoveries,  and  the  results  of  antiquarian 
research  ;  and  all  this  fosters  in  the  youthful  mind  an  intelligent 
desire  for  travel  and  enterprise,  and  is  instruction  of  the  highest 
class.  We  like  our  boys  to  be  interested  in  the  latest  details  of  the 
wars  from  which  England  is  seldom  free  ;  and,  as  one  thing  leads 
to  another,  so  the  study  of  the  progress  of  any  given  war  is  sure 
to  induce  the  study  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  country. 
Every  father  wishes  his  sons  to  understand  politics ;  we  even 
desire  that  our  girls  should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  them. 
For  all  these  purposes  the  reading  of  a  good  daily  paper,  free 
from  objectionable  matter,  is  at  once  an  agreeable  and  efficient 
means.  Now,  if  there  was  one  paper  which  we  thought 
could  have  been  trusted  in  this  last  respect,  it  is  the  Mornutg 
Post,  one  of  the  high-priced  daily  papers.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  favourite  reading  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  indispensable 
channel  for  communication  respecting  appointments  and  engage- 
ments in  fashionable  life.  It  is  certain  that,  when  a  girl  is 
presented  at  Court,  or  when  she  goes  to  her  first  ball,  the  natural 
desire  to  see  her  own  name  in  print  leads  her  to  carry  off  the 
Morning  Post  to  her  own  room  next  morning.  If  not  eminently 
intellectual  or  eloquent,  it  has  always  been  recognized  as  decorous 
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and  entirely  suitable  for  the  drawing-room  or  the  school-room. 
,  What,  we  ask  then,  has  possessed  the  Post  suddenly  to  emulate 
!  the  worst  of  the  penny  papers  in  their  one  special  and  undesirable 
L  feature  ?  There  has  been  quite  lately  for  some  three  days  a  suit 
nominally  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  in  course  of  trial 
I  at  Westminster.  Anything  more  vile  and  vulgar  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  It  was  no  case  of  youthful  indiscretion,  of  love,  or 
passion,  or  romance,  or  even  seduction.  It  was  simply  a  history 
«  of  the  immoral  conduct  of  a  Greek  broken  down  in  health  and  the 
middle-aged  forewoman  of  a  milliner's  shop.  Conceive  the  feelings 
of  fathers  and  mothers  on  finding  all  this  stuil'  served  up 
'  in  full,  day  after  day,  for  the  benefit  of  their  sons  and  daughters— 
in  the  Morning  Post  of  all  unlikely  papers.  For  no  detail  was 
spared,  no  suggestion  omitted.  The  commencement  of  the  ac- 
quaintance, the  manner  of  following  it  up,  the  initial  endeavour 
to  secure  secresy,  the  vulgar  tricks,  the  simulated  endearments,  the 
worldly-wise  precautionson  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  the  witty 
remarks  of  the  counsel,  are  minutely  chronicled.  Have  not  the 
subscribers  to  the  Post  good  reason  to  object  to  these  unneces- 
sary and  disgusting  descriptions  of  the  methods  and  appliances  of 
vice  in  low  life  ?  Can  it  be  profitable  or  good  for  any  human 
being  to  be  familiarized  with  the  particulars  of  such  defiling  and 
mercenary  bargains  ?  Is  it  a  kind  of  thing  which  any  young  woman 
should  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  reading  ?  We  are  quite  aware 
that  English  girls  inured  to  out-door  exercise  and  bred  up  in  a 
healthy  moral  atmosphere  would  not  of  their  own  accord  choose 
such  literature  ;  but  familiarity  with  vice,  even  in  print,  is  a  thing 
to  be  avoided.  Any  girl  might  in  this  instance  be  led  on  to  read 
out  of  curiosity  what  she  would  ever  afterwards  wish  that  she 
had  never  seen.  If  these  matters  were  printed  only  in  papers 
dedicated  to  indecency  it  would  not  signify  so  much.  That  they  ai-e  a 
special  feature  of  some  of  the  penny  dailies,  chiefly  read  by  the  middle 
class,  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  it  pays 
to  publish  indecencies.  But  that  high-priced  and  long-established 
journals,  from  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  better  things, 
should  be  so  untrue  to  their  unwritten  engagements  and  their 
moral  duties  as  to  disgrace  their  pages  by  printing  that  which,  if 
read,  must  as  surely  corrupt  youth  as  if  it  came  straight  from 
Ilolywell  Street,  seems  to  us  an  unseemly  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted occurrence.  Need  family  life  be  really  so  troubled  and 
defiled?  Must  dirt  be  on  our  breakfast-table?  Must  it  be  in- 
troduced to  our  domestic  circle,  and  so  pollute  the  atmosphere  that 
there  is  neither  escape  nor  defence  ? 


THE  SIEGE  OF  WHITECHAPEL. 

THE  Salvation  Army,  having  stormed  Northampton  and  terri- 
fied Coventry  into  capitulation,  has  drawn  up  its  forces 
once  more  against  that  obdurate  and  fenced  city,  Whitechapel. 
That  the  current  histories  of  our  time  give  no  account  of  this 
famous  siege  is  but  one  more  proof  of  the  truism  that  we  miss 
the  grandest  features  of  the  age  we  move  in.  When  our  century 
shall  have  become  a  portion  of  the  past,  it  will  be  noted  that  for 
fourteen  years  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  beleaguering  that 
remote  and  populous  suburb,  not  without  success,  but  as  yet 
without  complete  victory.  Several  forts  and  outworks,  however, 
have  fallen  •,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  we  had  an  opportunity 
on  Monday  last  of  seeing  the  troops  bivouacking,  and  of  as- 
sisting, as  the  French  say,  at  a  remarkable  anniversary  meeting. 
General  Booth  and  General  Beelzebub — these,  it  seems,  are  the 
grand  opposing  powers  and  leaders  of  the  rival  armies.  Fourteen 
years  ago  General  Beelzebub  was  undisputed  lord  of  Whitechapel, 
and  a  teeming  population  groaned  under  his  tyranny.  General 
Booth,  then  a  general  only  in  embryo,  passed  along  the  Mile  End 
waste  on  the  6th  of  July,  1865,  and,  as  he  said  last  Monday  with 
genuine  pathos,  he  "  fell  in  love  with  all  those  wandering  and 
unhappy  crowds."'  The  fortresses  of  Beelzebub,  of  course,  are 
music-halls,  penny-gaffs,  dancing-rooms,  and  the  like  ;  of  these,  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  the  Salvation  Army,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Booth,  has  stormed  no  less  than  one  hundred,  and  has 
turned  these  haunts  of  vulgar  ribaldry  into  places  of  divine 
service. 

Those  must  have  been  very  dull  or  unsympathetic  persons  who 
could  resist  the  pious  jollity  of  the  anniversary  meeting.  The 
secular  mind  was  instantly  propitiated  by  the  production  of  two 
fiddles,  by  means  of  which,  aided  by  the  martial  bugle,  the  wild 
melodies  of  the  soldiery  were  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
a  semblance  of  tune.  A  great  deal  of  random  singing,  like 
the  tuning-up  of  an  orchestra,  went  on  before  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  devotion  began.  General  Booth  quelled  this  wavering 
and  ^Eolian  melody  by  rising  and  gesticulating.  To  the  phy- 
siologist the  gallant  General  presents  an  interesting  study ;  it 
does  not  require  many  moments'  observation  to  see  clearly  enough 
that  he  is  the  head  and  soul  of  the  whole  movement,  that 
as  long  a3  he  preserves  his  strength  it  will  live,  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  it  it  will  die.  With  the  electric  force  of 
his  intensely  vivid  and  nervous  nature  he  keeps  his  disorderly 
troops  in  rank  ;  their  zeal  is  tempered  by  his  discretion,  they  take  ; 
their  cue  from  him,  and  if  he  wearies  for  a  moment  they  dissolve 
into  chaos.  He  cheered  the  doubting  hearts  of  the  visitors  by  the  I 
assurance  that  nobody  but  himself  was  allowed  to  make  a  long 
speech;  and  this  was  afterwards  enforced,  for  the  moment  a 


speaker  became  tedious,  a  signal  was  given  and  he  was  drowned  in 
singing.  One  elderly  gentleman,  whose  remarks  threatened  to  be 
singularly  long  and  dull,  was  forcibly  pulled  down  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  coat-tails.  We  were  presented  with  a  little  volume 
of  Hosanna  Songs,  expressly  "  composed,  or  rather  constructed," 
for  the  occasion.  The  proceedings  began  with  the  singing  of  the 
following  stanza  : — 

Hark,  bark  !  my  soul,  what  warlike  songs  are  swelling 
Through  Britain's  streets  ami  ou  from  door  to  door  ; 

How  grand  the  truths  those  burning  strains  are  telling 
Of  that  great  war  till  sin  shall  be  no  more ! 
Salvation  army,  army  of  God  ! 

Onward  to  conquer  the  world  with  lire  and  blood. 

There  was  some  peculiar  quality  iu  these  last  words  which  a 
stranger  could  not  catch.  The  phrase  "  with  fire  and  blood  "  was 
sung,  or  rather  roared,  again  and  again,  until  the  perspiration  ran 
down  the  faces  of  the  soldiery  as  they  clasped  oue  another's  hands 
and  beamed.  Public  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  one  captain 
on  the  lower  platform,  who  vociferated  with  such  zeal  as  almost 
to  lose  the  semblance  of  humanity,  and  who  finally  gave  his  neigh- 
bour a  hard  rub  round  the  head  in  token  of  spiritual  good-fellow- 
ship. This  quaint  person  afterwards  recounted  his  experiences,  and 
delighted  the  audienco  by  assuring  them  that  he  used  to  be  "a 
swearing,  drunken  shoemaker  at  Merthvr  Tydvil,"  but  that  now  he 
was  "a  Hallelujah  pastor  at  Whitechapel,"  to  which  the  entire 
hall  sympathetically  replied  "  Hosanna  !  " 

Those  foreign  critics  who  blame  the  apathy  and  cold-bloodedness 
of  English  character  can  never  have  attended  a  Hallelujah  meet- 
ing. If  the  sight  of  many  hundred  pairs  of  radiant  eyes  and 
waving  arms  would  not  persuade  them,  they  would  certainly  be 
convinced  by  a  rousing  slap  on  the  back  from  some  thoroughly 
happy  and  devout  stranger.  In  fact,  the  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
the  manifest  affection  of  all  these  rough  people  for  one  an- 
other, the  absence  of  anything  like  hypocrisy  or  self-seeking  in 
the  whole  affair,,  were  not  to  be  overlooked  by  any  candid  spec- 
tator. That  the  nature  of  the  prayers  and  speeches  was  oddly 
boisterous,  and  that  shouts  of  laughter  pervaded  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  serious  divine  service,  interfered  not  in  the  least  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  worshippers.  When  a  lady  in  the  gallery, 
quite  uninvited,  volunteered  the  statement  that  she  had  "  found 
the  Lord  in  a  little  pudding-shop,"  the  meeting  roared  with 
laughter  at  the  funny  conjunction  of  ideas,  but  added  "Praise 
His  name  !  "  with  the  truest  fervour.  One  man,  anxious  to  pour 
out  his  soul,  burst  into  vocal  prayer  while  a  sister,  in  a  quieter 
voice,  was  actually  leading  the  devotions  of  the  meeting ;  he  was 
put  down  with  instant  severity,  yet  had  the  marked  generosity  to 
emphasize  with  special  "Hallelujahs"  the  points  in  the  remainder 
of  his  rival's  prayer.  One  Scotch  sister  referred  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Salvation  Army  meetings,  and  congratulated  herself  that  the 
Church  could  no  longer  "  put  the  muzzle  on  her."  It  was  sur- 
prising with  what  ease,  and  sometimes  even  with  what  Scriptural 
felicity,  these  untrained  orators  spoke.  The  only  speakers  who 
seemed  thoroughly  out  of  place  were  one  or  two  boys  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  who  protested  that  they  were  saved  in  a  cock-sure  style 
that  savoured  of  impudence,  and  whose  faces  belied  their  protes- 
tations. We  would  not  trust  those  young  gentlemen  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  General,  and  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  them 
fighting  in  a  very  little  while  under  Beelzebub's  banner. 

The  question  "  Will  it  last  ?  "  was  mentioned  by  one  sister  as 
being  Satan's  favourite  query.  WTe  confess  that  for  once  we  are  at 
one  with  that  acute,  though  unprincipled,  commander.  That  the 
Salvation  Army  does  for  the  time  being  a  work  that  has  a 
certain  usefulness  we  cannot,  for  our  own  part,  doubt.  The 
troops  seem  too  bright  and  happy  to  be  hysterical ;  they  find  too 
great  a  charm  in  the  new  gospel  of  unselfishness  and  pure  comrade- 
ship to  hasten  back  to  the  mud  from  which  they  have  been  drawn  ; 
and,  as  long  as  this  enthusiasm  is  upon  them,  they  cannot  choose  but 
be  healthier  and  better  men  and  women  than  they  were  before. 
Yet  we  do  not  care  to  regret  that  our  answer  to  Satan's  favourite 
question  must  be  in  the  negative.  Of  course  the  thing  will  not 
last,  and  if  it  did,  it  would  lose  its  benefit.  The  real  good,  such 
as  it  is,  done  to  the  nation  by  widespread  movements  of  revival 
like  this  is  less  a  religious  than  a  moral  one,  though  experience  has 
proved  that  they  are  most  of  all  effectual  when  morality  and  reli- 
gion are  blended  in  them  to  an  equal  extent.  Without  religion, 
to  use  the  pet  phrase  of  the  Salvation  Army,  there  is  no  fire 
in  a  revival,  without  morality  there  is  no  blood.  Most  of  our 
secular  efforts  to  raise  the  masses  have  simply  failed  because  of 
their  inability  to  set  the  hearts  of  the  populace  aflame  ;  while 
the  notable  revivals  in  America  and  in  Ireland  flashed  out  and 
were  gone  in  a  few  months  because  all  was  neglected  except  the 
religious  afflatus.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Booth  seems  to  be 
that  he  unites  the  two  powers ;  he  preaches  doctrines  that 
fill  the  face  of  a  believer  with  light  and  radiance,  and  he  is 
no  less  thorough  in  enforcing  a  complete  reform  of  life.  As 
long  as  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  association  to  direct  its  forces,  he 
will  probably  be  more  or  less  successful,  for  he  has  the  tempera- 
ment that  must  succeed  ;  but  as  his  teaching  is  based  entirely  on 
emotional  and  not  at  all  on  rational  principles,  when  he  retires  the 
fire  will  go  out  and  the  blood  will  cool.  He  has  discovered  no 
new  philosophy,  revealed  no  new  religion,  he  has  merely  projected 
over  a  vast  and  ignorant  class  the  attractive  force  of  a  very 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  nature ;  yet  for  this  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  who  wish  to  see  crime  and  misery  decreased  in  our 
cities. 
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The  Salvation  Army  was  feasting  in  camp  iM  Monday ;  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  suppose  that  it  carries  on  war  in  the  same  agree- 
able i'ashion.  These  young  captains  have  to  take  their  stauds  alone 
at  the  corners  of  streets,  or  in  open  places,  and  proclaim  their  mis- 
sion in  the  midst  of  a  people  that  dislike  it,  and  that  are  apt  to 
accentuate  their  disapproval  with  dead  cats  and  pieces  of  potsherd. 
The  publicans — from  among  whom,  we  were  told  on  Monday, 
Beelzebub  selects  his  best  officers — lead  foraging  parties  of  practical 
drunkards,  who  overpower  the  Hallelujah  captain  and  carry  off 
his  hymn-books.  Sometimes  the  tables  are  turned,  and  it  is  the 
Hallelujah  captain  who  returns  with  a  fine  booty  of  reformed 
drunkards  to  the  Salvation  camp.  But  in  any  case  there  is  a 
great  risk  of  rough  treatment  to  be  undergone.  General  Booth 
is  assailed,  too,  with  dangers  from  within  as  well  as  from 
without.  It  seems  that  a  very  frank  brother,  possibly  with 
ambitions  of  his  own,  has  represented  to  him  in  love  that  he,  the 
General,  is  "  on  a  pinnacle,  and  will  soon  totter  and  fall."  This 
candid  creature  suggests  that  he  should  make  way  for  a  successor ; 
but  Mr.  Booth  is  not  so  silly.  A  gifted  sister,  referring  in  her 
discourse  to  this  attack,  suggested  in  a  bold  ilight  of  fancy  that 
the  General  had  long  been  toiling  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
was  now  about  to  roll  down  the  other  side  and  crush  his  enemies 
to  powder.  Such  are  the  dangers  of  figurative  language.  Others 
have  taunted  Mr.  Booth  with  having  Salvation  Army  on  the 
brain  ;  to  these  he  very  successfully  retorted  by  saying  "  Not  on  my 
brain,  but  on  my  heart.''  To  all  such  enemies  as  these  Mr.  Booth 
has  one  reply.  "  Knock  me  down,"  he  says ;  "  knock  me  down  as 
often  as  you  like !  I  shall  always  come  up  smiling ! "  The 
thunders  of  the  audience  conceded  to  him  this  conviction,  and  he 
significantly  added,  "  I  like  a  shouter  better  than  a  doubter." 

For  one  reason  or  another  a  nuance  of  fatigue  came  over  the 
close  of  this  remarkable  meeting.  In  vain  a  captain  at  the  rear 
suggested  that  it  should  last  all  night ;  in  vain  a  sergeant  com- 
manded us  to  "all  shout  together."  The  first  project  was  coldly 
received,  the  latter  was  responded  to  but  feebly.  Three  leaders 
of  the  Salvation  Army  were  seen  to  yawn  at  once,  and  an  appeal 
to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  "Giant,"  was  simply  a  fiasco.  This  popular 
favourite  was  not  in  spirits,  and  rose  only  to  state,  in  the  most 
conventional  way,  that  he  was  saved  and  that  it  was  a  Hallelujah 
meeting.  We  had  expected  more  from  an  orator  so  famous. 
After  this  the  editor  of  some  religious  journal  rose  and  complained 
that  his  circulation  had  declined  in  consequence  of  his  having  com- 
mended the  Salvation  Army ;  and  the  result  of  this  unblushing 
piece  of  reclame  was  that  the  innocent  army  with  one  voice  pro- 
mised to  buy  the  print  in  question.  So  the  end  of  the  meeting 
took  a  melancholy  turn  ;  the  fact  plainly  being  that  the  physical 
powers  of  these  young  people  were  thoroughly  exhausted  with  all 
their  singing,  shouting,  and  shaking  of  hands.  This  is  certainly 
a  danger  which  Mr.  Booth  should  not  disdain  to  recognize,  since  it 
must  be  well  known  to  so  practised  a  student  of  humanity  that  it 
is  exactly  when  the  frame  is  exhausted  with  a  great  emotional 
excitement  that  General  Beelzebub  obtains  his  most  signal  vic- 
tories. If  Mr.  Booth  does  not  regulate  his  soldiery  very  carefully, 
their  grotesque  and  rollicking  joviality  may  reach  such  a  pitch 
that  we  may  be  forced  to  reverse  his  apophthegm,  and  declare  rather 
strenuously  that  "  a  doubter  is  better  than  a  shouter." 


THE  PLETHORA  OF  MONEY. 

LAST  week  the  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England 
reached  the  sum  of  35,143,525/.,  which  is  the  largest  amount 
ever  collected  at  one  time  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank.  In  the  same 
week  the  cash  in  the  Bank  of  France  was  within  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  90  millions  sterling,  while  the  coin  and  bullion  held  by 
the  Bank  of  Germany  fell  only  a  little  short  of  28  millions.  Thus  the 
stock  of  the  precious  metals  held  by  these  three  great  institutions 
reached  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  153  millions  sterling. 
Nearly  half  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  believed  to  be  in 
silver ;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Bank  of  Germany 
has  almost  ten  millions  in  that  metal.  In  round  numbers,  there- 
fore, the  three  banks  hold  between  them  about  100. millions  in 
gold.  To  minds  not  accustomed  to  consider  such  matters  from  the 
banker's  point  of  view,  these  colossal  figures  may  convey  the 
notion  of  abounding  wealth.  And  in  one  sense  the  notion  is 
perfectly  correct.  The  figures  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of 
dispute  that  these  great  institutions  have  resources  at  their 
immediate  disposal  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  any  demands 
that  may  be  conceived  likely  to  be  made  upon  them.  But  the 
possession  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  gold  is  the  very  reverse 
of  profitable.  It  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  banks  themselves, 
and  as  a  sign  of  the  state  of  trade  it  is  the  reverse  of  favour- 
able. It  bears  testimony  to  general  stagnation.  To  speak  first 
of  the  banks,  we  find  that  the  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land exceeds  by  6|  millions  the  amount  of  its  notes  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.  In  other  words,  the  Bank  has  6}  millions  of 
solid  money  lying  in  its  vaults  for  which  it  is  unable  to  find  em-  1 
ployment.  It  is,  therefore,  earning  no  interest  upon  this  immense 
sum.  So,  again,  with  the  Bank  of  France.  It  has  3*-  millions  of  , 
specie  in  excess  of  its  note  circulation.  In  comparison  with  the 
older  institutions,  the  Bank  of  Germany  has  but  a  moderate  amount 
of  bullion,  and  it  is  able  to  keep  an  amount  of  notes  current  larger 
than  its  stock  of  bullion.    It  has  consequently  escaped  this  loss,  ! 


But  to  the  other  two  banks  the  over-accumulation  of  the 
precious  metals  is  a  source  of  embarrassment.  In  yet  another  way 
they  suffer  from  it.  The  superabundance  of  money  has  necessarily 
depressed  its  value,  and  practically  shuts  the  two  leading  banks  of 
Europe  out  of  the  discount  market.  The  Bank  of  P^nglaud  has 
lowered  its  rate  to  two  percent.;  but  it  is  nevertheless  condemned 
to  look  on  while  its  rivals  monopolize  all  the  really  good  business. 
On  exceptional  occasions — as,  for  example,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
half-year,  when  the  joint-stock  banks  were  making  up  their  ac- 
counts, and  were  not  only  refusing  to  make  advances,  but  were 
calling  in  all  that  were  due — a  certain  amount  of  business  falls  to 
it.  But  practically  it  is  out  of  the  market.  And,  in  a  less  degree, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Bank  of  France.  That  institution  has  not 
quite  settled  into  the  position  in  France  occupied  in  this  country 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  it  is  apparently  determined  not  to 
do  so  without  a  struggle.  But  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
drifting  more  and  more  into  that  position.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that,  although  it  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
issue,  although  but  the  other  day  its  notes  were  legal  tender  and 
inconvertible,  and  although  it  has  a  branch  in  every  depart- 
ment of  France,  its  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  fall 
short  of  the  coin  and  bullion  held  by  it  to  the  extent  of  3^  millions 
sterling.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  its  decline  from  the 
position  which  it  once  held.  Further  illustration  of  the  same 
fact  is  found  in  the  small  amount  of  its  deposits  and  of  its  dis- 
counts and  advances.  In  truth,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Bank  of  England,  it  also  has  lost  its  command  over  the 
market. 

But  the  real  interest  of  the  accumulation  we  have  described 
consists  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  persistent  stagnation  of 
trade.  We  have  recently  called  attention  to  some  signs  of  in- 
cipient improvement,  more  particularly  to  the  revival  of  specu- 
lation, and  to  the  increase  in  the  exports  during  the  mouth  of 
May.  We  may  still  hope  that  improvement  has  begun,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  check.  Speculation  has 
for  the  time  almost  died  away,  and  the  continued  bad  weather  de- 
presses every  branch  of  trade.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  a  revival,  whenever  it  does  come,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  continuous.  After  so  longadepression,itisreasouabletoanticipate 
that  there  will  be  pauses  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  uncertainty 
whether  the  advance  ventured  on  has  been  quite  safe.  Still,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that,  if  trade  were  brisk,  we  could 
not  have  the  existing  plethora  of  money.  With  the  Bank  rate  at 
two  per  cent.,  if  there  were  activity  anywhere  the  unprecedented 
accumulation  of  gold  would  soon  melt  away.  It  would  be  sent  abroad 
to  where  it  could  be  employed  more  profitably.  The  fact  that, 
instead  of  being  so  sent,  gold  continues  to  be  imported,  and  to  be 
locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  affords  the  most 
conclusive  proof  that  it  cannot  be  employed  more  profitably  else- 
where ;  in  other  words,  that  the  stagnation  is  universal.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  a  plethora  of  this  kind  is  usual  after  every  sucb 
crisis  as  that  of  last  autumn.  It  was  in  September  1876,  follow- 
ing the  partial  crisis  of  1875,  that  the  accumulation  of  gold  in  the 
Bank  of  England  most  nearly  approached  the  amount  of  last 
week.  And  after  the  panic  of  1866  there  was  also  a  great 
accumulation.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Crises 
necessarily  diminish  production,  because  banks,  for  their  own 
safety,  refuse  accommodation  to  manufacturers  and  merchants 
on  the  scale  on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  afford  it.  The 
latter  have  in  consequence  to  contract  their  transactions ;  and,  if 
their  credit  is  not  good,  they  may  have  no  choice  but  virtually  to 
cease  business,  or  even  to  liquidate.  The  numerous  failures  which 
follow  such  a  state  of  things  make  the  banks  still  more  cautious, 
and  thus  for  a  while  tend  still  further  to  limit  production.  A 
still  more  potent  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  bullion  under  such 
circumstances  is  the  fall  of  prices  that  accompanies  a  great  de- 
pression. Mr.  Giffen  lately  traced  the  fall  since  1873,  and  it  has 
been  in  further  progress  during  the  present  year.  But,  when  prices 
have  fallen  so  low,  there  is  not  needed  the  same  amount  of  cur- 
rency as  was  required  when  they  were  high.  For  both  reasons 
money  tends  to  How  into  the  banks ;  and,  the  Banks  of  England 
and  France  being  the  holders  of  th»  ultimate  reserve  in  their 
respective  countries,  gold  accumulates  in  their  vaults. 

Yet  this  explanation  does  not  account  for  what  is  the  strangest 
phenomenon  in  the  present  situation — namely,  the  continued  im- 
port of  gold  into  this  country.  The  considerations  pointed  out 
above  would  rather  lead  us  to  expect  that  gold  would  accumulate 
in  the  principal  banks  of  each  country,  not  that  it  would  flow  into 
England.  We  have  had  now  a  long  succession  of  years  of  bad 
trade,  with  the  imports  greatly  in  excess  of  the  exports,  and  with 
loud  complaints  that  foreign  competition  was  driving  us  first  from 
one  market  and  then  from  another.  If  all  this  were  true,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  we  must  be  indebted  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that,  since  other  countries  will  not  take  our  goods  from  us,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  them  in  gold.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  Bank  of  England  holds 
a  larger  amount  of  gold  than  it  ever  held  before  at  any  period 
of  its  history,  and  that  the  stock  is  increasing.  This  is  a  fact 
which  proves  how  utterly  groundless  were  the  alarms  about  the 
excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports.  At  the  time  when  ex- 
pression was  most  loudly  given  to  those  alarms  we  pointed  out 
their  groundlessness  in  these  columns,  and  in  the  figures  cited 
above  we  have  the  confirmation  furnished  by  experience  of  the 
arguments  which  we  then  used.  The  alarmists  took  no  account 
of  the  profits  earned  abroad  upon  freights,  insurance,  commis- 
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sion,  and  the  like,  and  they  entirely  overlooked  the  vast  amount 
of  British  capital  invested  in  other  countries.  The  interest 
and  profits  accruing  from  that  capital  have  to  he  remitted 
home  ;  and  now,  when  the  value  of  the  imports  has  somewhat 
declined,  there  is  a  balance  to  be  sent  home  in  gold.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  special  causes  why  gold  should  be  sent  to  us  from 
several  countries.  The  United  States,  for  example,  have  just 
completed  a  vast  financial  transaction — the  conversion  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  debt.  A  considerable  number  of  the  bonds  were 
held  in  this  country,  and  they  have  to  be  paid  for.  No  doubt  a 
large  number  of  new  bonds"  have  been  taken,  but  not  so  many 
as  were  sent  in  for  conversion.  Add  to  this  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  very  active  specula- 
tion in  the  United"  States  iu  American  bonds  and  shares  of  all 
kinds.  The  purchases  in  the  London  market  on  American  ac- 
count have  been  enormous.  The  result  is  that  the  debt  thus  in- 
curred to  England  exceeds  her  debt  incurred  to  the  United  States  for 
corn,  meat,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  produce.  In  the  case  of 
France,  again,  there  have  been  immense  purchases  in  this  country  of 
wool  and  Egyptian  bonds,  which  have  to  be  settled  for  in  gold. 
Bat  these  are  mere  details,  which  we  cannot  follow  any  further. 
The  broad  fact  is  that  other  countries  are  indebted  to  England  on 
account  partly  of  her  trade,  partly  of  the  services  rendered  by  her 
to  them,  as,  for  example,  iu  the  carriage  of  goods,  partly  of  loans, 
and  parti r  of  investments.  The  debt  has  to  be  paid  in  one  shape 
or  another.  Sometimes  the  payment  is  made  in  commodities,  and 
sometimes  in  gold,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  But,  whatever 
the  form,  the  transaction  is  fundamental!}'  the  same. 


THE  UN'IVKKSITY  MATCH. 


E 


PYEN  the  uncertainty  of  cricket  could  not  sixe  Oxford  a 


chance  of  beating  Cambridge  this  year.  The  Elevens  were, 
in  essentials,  the  same  as  those  which  met  last  summer,  when 
Cambridge  won  so  easily.  If  Cambridge  had  lost  Mr.  Edward 
Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Lucas,"  Oxford  missed  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe.  The 
batting  of  Mr.  Edward  Lyttelton,  moreover,  has  not  this  year  been 
so  remarkable  as  it  was  last  season,  when  he  had  probably  no 
superior  in  that  department  of  the  game.  If  Oxford  was  once 
more  aided  by  the  bowling  of  Mr.  Jellicoe,  who  was  the  worthy 
colleague  of  Mr.  Buckland  aud  Mr.  Tykcote  two  years  ago.  Cam- 
bridge had  discovered  an  ally  and  rival  of  Mr.  Alan  Steel  in  Mr. 
Wood.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  two  Elevens  was  much  the  same 
as  last  year.  When  Oxford,  by  rare  luck,  had  secured  a  fairly  dry 
wicket  to  play  on,  they  had  showed  no  lack  of  batting ;  but  Cam- 
bridge had  won  all  her  trial  matches  except  the  unfinished  event 
in  which  Mr.  F.  Penn  played  the  finest  innings  of  the  year. 
Looking  impartially  at  the  two  University  Elevens,  it  was  plain 
that  Oxford  had  no  bowler  like  Mr.  Steel,  no  wicket-keeper  within 
three  classes  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  no  bats  so  steady  and  brilliant 
as  these  two  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Ivo  Bligh.  If  Oxford  was  to  win, 
it  must  be  by  the  bowling  of  Mr.  Evans,  and  he,  as  the  match 
showed,  was  by  no  means  himself,  a  condition  not  unusual  after 
the  schools,  among  those  qui  honores  ambiunt,  and  get  them  too. 

Monday  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  not  utterly  abaudoned  days 
of  the  present  summer.  Lord's,  which  had  presented  the  aspect 
and  odour  of  a  quagmire  for  weeks,  was  comparatively  dry.  The 
wicket  looked  as  true  as  it  turned  out  to  be  ;  and,  by  the  slight 
turn  of  luck  which  Cambridge  enjoyed  all  through  the  match,  it 
improved  as  the  sun  shone  and  the  dry  wind  blew.  Oxford  won 
the  toss,  and  sent  in  Mr.  IIe:.th  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Webbi.  The.-e 
partners  played  steady  and  brilliant  cricket,  meeting  the  deliveries 
of  Messrs.  Steel,  Wood,  Ford,  and  Morton  with  confidence  and 
spirit.  It  was  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Steel  is  no  more  than  mortal 
on  a  good  wicket,  and  throughout  the  innings  he  appeared  to 
puzzle  the  batsmen  less  than  did  Mr.  Wood.  The  fall  of  Mr. 
H.  R.  Webbe'.s  wicket  at  thirty-six  was  rather  a  gift  of  fortune  to 
Cambridge.  He  was  admirably  caught  at  deep  square  leg  by  Mr. 
Jones  oft"  a  hit  that  would  have  gone  over  the  boundary.  Mr. 
Greene  was  patient  in  vain,  and  Mr.  Thornton  showed  either  ner- 
vousness or  want  of  style— a  criticism  which,  in  modified  force, 
might  be  made  about  Mr.  Hare.  Still,  the  innings  was  not  to  be 
despised,  and  over  seventy  runs  had  been  made  when  the  bell  rang 
for  luncheon.  For  obvious  reasons  luncheon  is  an  institution  that 
favours  the  bowlers.  The  batters  have  to  begin  work  afresh : 
they  lose  the  advantage  of  "having  their  eye  in  "  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  has  observed  that  "  beer  and  wine  pro- 
duce a  careless  state  of  mind.;'  The  first  ball  received  by  Mr. 
Heath  after  lunch  happened  to  "get  up,"  and  he  hit  it  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bligh.  He  had  made  forty-five  in  a  stvle  of  unsurpassed 
ease  and  elegance,  and,  we  believe/without  a" chance.  But  for 
luncheon  he  might  have  made  twice  as  many.  Mr.  Hirst  seconded 
him  ably  with  thirty-five  ;  but  there  was  some  flukey  hitting  ott'Mr. 
Steel,  in  the  innings  of  Mr.  Haskett  Smith.  The  Oxford  fell  a 
victim  to  the  Cambridge  wicket-keeper,  and  Mr.  Steel  disposed  of 
the  Oxford  bowlers,  Mr.  M'Lachlan  and  Mr.  Jellicoe,  with  two 
consecutive  balls.  The  fielding  of  Cambridge  had  been  good 
throughout,  quick,  clean  in  picking  up,  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
cases,  certain  in  the  matter  of  catches.  It  was  said  before  the 
match  that  Oxford  ought  to  score  two  hundred,  and  had  Fortune 
been  kinder  to  Messrs.  Webbe  and  Heath,  they  probably  would 
bave  done  so. 

Cambridge  began  with  Messrs.  Lyttelton  and  Whitfield,  who 


were  met  by  the  bowling  of  Messrs.  Evans  and  Jellicoe.  We 
■were  able  to  speak  very  highly  last  year  of  Mr.  Evans's  bowling. 
Though  very  swift,  he  never  seemed  to  tire,  bad  fielding  could  not 
discourage  him,  and  when  he  was  not  bowling  wickets,  he  was 
benevolently  engaged  in  making  catches.  This  year  he  began  very 
steadily,  but  the  batting  was  more  steady  still,  aud  wore  him 
down."  He  certainly  pitched  too  short,  and  when  Mr.  M'Lachlan 
(medium  pace,  right  hand)  went  on,  runs  came  very  fast.  The 
batters  played  the  good  balls  with  an  appearance  of  absolute  ease, 
and  never  spared  the  loose  ones.  Eighty  runs  were  up,  and  no 
wicket  down,  when  Mr.  Hare  was  tried.  His  style  is  eccentric 
and  his  delivery  very  puzzling,  while  the  pitch  of  his  balls  has 
none  of  that  regularity  which  give3  a  batter  confidence.  Mr. 
Whitfield  played  a  ball  of  his  into  the  wicket,  and,  having  broken 
the  long  stand,  Mr.  Hare  ceased  bowling — perhaps  a  little  pre- 
maturely. Meanwhile  Mr.  Thornton  had  done  a  great  bowling 
feat.  Iu  the  midst  of  this  long  stand,  when  the  batters  were  quite 
set,  he  sent  in  ten  maiden  overs  at  a  great  pace.  Almost  every  ball 
gave  the  batsmen  trouble,  and  at  last  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  well 
caught  by  Mr.  Hirst,  just  where  Mr.  Webbe  had  been  taken,  at 
leg.  Mr.  Thornton  then  bowled  Mr.  Ivo  Bligh,  who  is  perhaps 
the  best  bat  in  the  Cambridge  Eleven.  His  rival,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Steel,  with  Mr.  D.  Q.  Steel,  now  got  runs  very  rapidly,  and,  when 
wickets  were  drawn,  Cambridge  were  a  few  runs  ahead  of  Oxford, 
and  had  five  wickets  to  fall. 

On  Tuesday  cricket  at  Lord's  was  absolutely  impossible.  Heavy 
rain  fell  from  midnight  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  match  was 
resumed  early  on  Wednesday,  on  a  wicket  which  was  thoroughly 
saturated  beneath  and  slightly  baked  by  sunshine  on  the  top,  so 
as  to  become  "  chippy  "  and  untrustworthy  as  the  day  went  on. 
The  state  of  the  wicket  did  not  prevent  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  from 
adding  thirty  to  his  score  of  Monday  ;  but  it  did  aid  the  opera- 
tions of  Mr.  M'Lachlan.  This  bowler,  a  freshman  of  very  con- 
siderable promise,  bowled  five  overs  for  three  runs  and  three 
wickets,  all  clean  bowled.  His  appearance  is  almost  the  only 
bright  spot  on  the  horizon  of  cricket  at  Oxford  ;  for  he  is  a  con- 
fident and  spirited  bat,  who  was  sent  in  too  late  perhaps  by  his 
side.  The  Oxford  fielding  was  respectable,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Greene  was  brilliant.  Standing  at  short-leg  to  stop  a  snick,  he 
caught  Mr.  Studd  off  a  leg  hit,  very  low,  that  would  have  gone 
for  four.    He  also  disposed  cleverly  of  Mr.  Steel. 

Oxford  was  forty-nine  runs  to  the  bad  when  her  second  innings 
began.  Now  history  repeated  herself.  Just  as  happened  last 
year,  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  had  a  wicket  entirely  to  his  mind  — a  wicket 
on  which  his  bowling  played  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven  as  hopelessly  puzzled  the  disconsolate  batsmen.  It  is  easy 
work  bowling  to  men  who  have  lost  heart.  Mr.  Heath  was 
caught  in  a  curious  way  in  the  slips  for  nought;  and,  after 
making  three  capital  cuts,  Mr.  Webbe  hit  a  ball  up  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  D.  Q.  Steel.  Now  Mr.  Greene  appeared,  and  played  back  with 
a  patience  and  steadiness  that  seemed  almost  timid.  Nothing  would 
tempt  him  to  go  forward  to  Mr.  Steel's  bowling,  and  indeed  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so  successfully.  Each  ball  "  bit "  on  the  sticky 
turf,  and  came  in  with  a  varying  twist  and  pace,  or  rose  almost 
perpendicularly.  Mr.  Greene  played  back  with  a  perpendicular  bat, 
and  hit  the  very  rare  loose  balls  from  Mr.  Ford,  till  he  had  made 
twenty.  Meanwhile  his  companions  were  unfortunately  timid  or 
weakly  rash,  and  wickets  fell,  or  little  catches  were  popped  into 
fielders'  hands,  every  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Greene  just  pushed  the- 
Oxl'ord  score  past  that  of  Cambridge,  and  then  he  too  gave  a  little 
catch.  Mr.  M'Lachlan  helped  Mr.  Jellicoe  to  hit  for  three  or  four 
overs,  and  then  the  wicket  of  the  latter  fell,  in  the  midst  of  a 
blinding  scud  of  rain.  Mr.  Greene  had  played,  perhaps,  the  right 
game,  considering  the  state  of  the  wicket,  but  it  was  not  an 
•  amusing  game.  If  the  Oxford  Eleven  had  all  been  like  him,  the 
|  match  would  have  been  drawn.  Indeed,  if  every  one  adopted  his 
j  principles,  it  would  take  a  week  at  least  of  this  weather  to  play 
out  a  match.  He  deserved  the  praise  given  to  those  "  who  have 
not  despaired  of  the  Republic."  Though  Mr.  Lyttelton  neither 
caught  nor  stumped  any  one  in  this  innings,  the  fact  that  he 
was  behind  the  wicket  made  it  utterly  impossible  to  step 
out  to  Steel,  while  the  frequency  with  which  he  waved  his 
arms,  as  one  astonished  at  the  peril  in  which  the  batsmen  stood, 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  Oxford.  The  weather 
had  a  very  remarkable  innings  when  Mr.  Jellicoe's  wicket  fell ; 
lightning,  hail,  rain,  and  wind  were  equally  busy,  and  Lord's  was 
surrounded  by  a  shining  circle  of  umbrellas — a  curious  subject  for 
the  realistic  artist.  It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  EvaDS  to  keep  his 
feet  on  the  wet  ground,  so  he  abstained  from  bowling,  and  Mr. 
Thornton,  after  one  over,  gave  up  the  hopeless  task.  Mr.  M'Lachlan 
bowled  Mr.  Morton  very  neatly  for  a  "  duck,"  and  then  Mr. 
Lyttelton  got  hold  of  two  or  three  long  hops  and  ended  the 
match. 

Oxford  had  little  luck  throughout.  Her  change  bowlers  had  to 
do  the  work,  and  her  batsmen  had  an  impossible  task  to  perform 
on  the  most  difficult  of  wickets.  Yet  it  was  plain  that  Cambridge, 
iu  the  possession  of  three  or  four  of  her  players,  had  an  advantage 
which  needed  no  aid  from  luck.  It  is  true  that  seven  of  her  bats- 
men only  made  twenty  runs  between  them,  but  the  others  made 
the  team  too  good  for  Oxford,  perhaps  too  good  for  any  Eleven  iu 
England,  except  the  strongest  that  M.C.C.  can  bring  together. 
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TREITSCHKE'S  GERMAN  HISTORY.* 

Y\7"E  remember,  in  one  of  Professor  von  Treitschke's  more 
»  »  recent  contributions  to  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher— the  usual 
vehicle  of  hi?  trenchant  assaults  upon  whatsoever  was,  is,  or  might 
be  hostile  to  the  Empire  or  adverse  to  its  growth  and  endurance — 
a  passage  of  singular,  but  not  unbecoming,  frankness  in  so  experi- 
enced and  successful  a  political  essayist.    One  may,  he  declared, 
tell  the  public  anything,  provided  one  tells  it  in  a  manner  which 
the  public  likes.    There  is  considerable  force  in  the  remark  ;  and 
Hen-  yon  Treitschke,  whose  style  has  a  richness,  a  freshness,  and 
an  incisiveness  very  unusual  in  German  writers  of  any  class,  who 
illustrates  his  political  propositions  with  the  ready  knowledge  of 
a  Macaulay,  and  sneers  at  his  adversaries  with  the  self-certainty  of 
an  Edmond  About,  would  no  doubt  be  listened  to  in  defence  even 
of  the  least  defensible  measures  of  the  policy  of  which  he  is  the 
prophet.    His  historical  essays,  more  especially  those  in  which 
with  an  unfaltering  pen  he  has  traced  the  outline,  the  progress,  or 
decay  of  modern  States  and  nations,  are  among  the  most  stimu- 
lating productions  of  their  kind ;  and  in  these,  as  written  to  im- 
press at  least  as  much  as  to  instruct,  it  would  be  hard  to  object  to 
the  free  expression  of  favourite  sympathies  and  antipathies.  But 
a  certain  difference  of  tone  may  fairly  be  looked  for  in  a  history 
proper,  which,  though  written  in  a  popular  form,  and  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  eschewing  references 
and  notes,  seems  likely  to  be  neither  trifling  in  length  nor  transitory 
in  influence.    Treitschke's  History  of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  of  which  the  first  volume,  reaching  with  an  introduction 
as  far  as  the  battle  of  Belle  Alliance  (quite  inappropriately,  it 
appears,  christened  Waterloo  by  Wellington),  is  now  before  us, 
has  many  admirable  literary  qualities — among  them  that  which 
swallows  up  all  the  rest,  the  virtue  of  never  being  dull.    As  a 
monument  of  German  patriotism  of  the  most  uncompromising 
National-Liberal  type,  it  has  both  its  value  and  its  justification0; 
and  an  historian  who  loves  and  hates  with  Herr  von  Treitschke's 
natural  warmth  of  passion  cannot  be  expected  to  write  exactly 
like  a  judge.    But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  this  and  a 
readiness  to^  be  mastered  by  prejudice ;  and  of  such  readiness  we 
cannot  acquit  the  trenchant  and  brilliant  author  of  the  volume 
before  us.    As  it  was  said  of  Gibbon  that  his  humanity  never 
slumbers  except  when  a   woman  is  ravished  or  a  Christian 
persecuted,  so  Treitschke's  sense  of  fairness  goes  to  sleep  when 
he  has  to  speak  of  Great  Britain  and  her  political  acts,  and  his 
hatred  of  particularism  deepens  into  contemptuous  rage  when  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  comes  into  question.    His  sentiments  towards 
the  House  of  Austria,  though  expressed  with  unnecessary  bitter- 
ness, admit  of  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  in  one  who  holds 
his  historical  and  political  views;  and  his  opinions  concerning 
Poland  and  Poland's  doom  form  an  almost  integral  part  of  his 
German  nationality.    The  general  result  is  that  we  can  hardly  re- 
member to  have  read  a  really  remarkable  book  with  so  antithetical 
a  mixture  of  interest  and  impatience.    And  this  mingled  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  conviction  that  in  Germany  the  work  will  be 
read  and  welcomed  with  a  multitudinous  clamour  of  assent  to 
precisely  those  passages  which  seem  to  us  to  befit  the  manner  of 
the  journalist  rather  than  of  the  historian,  and  which  taken  to- 
gether suggest  grave  doubts  as  to  the  equability  of  the  author's 
judicial  temper. 

Nevertheless  the  merits  of  Herr  von  Treitschke's  book  are  at  once 
so  numerous  and,  among  historical  scholars  of  his  thoroughness,  so 
rare,  that  we  should  regret  not  to  give  full  expression  to  our  sense  of 
them.  Comparisons,  we  know,  should  be  if  possible  avoided;  but 
when  we  recall  the  character  of  most  of  the  volumes  which  have 
preceded  Treitschke's  in  the  admirable  series  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  it  is  difficult  not  to  relapse  towards  an  ancient  superstition, 
albeit  that  superstition  has  been  recently  deprecated  by  a  very 
competent  critic.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  Staatengeschichte 
der  neuesten  Zeit,  none  surpasses  either  in  general  or  in  special 
qualifications  the  eminent  historian  who  has  undertaken  the 
narrative  of  English  history  from  the  treaties  of  i8i4and  1815; 
and  few  will  dissent  from  the  general  proposition  recently  urged 
by  the  author  of  the  English  Life  of  Stein,  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  warning  English  historians  off 
German  subjects,  any  more  than  for  expecting  German  historians 
to  refrain  from  the  treatment  of  English  themes.  At  the  same 
time,  few  historians  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  entering  with 
complete  sympathy  into  the  history  of  any  nation  but  their  own; 
or,  if  they  can  do  so,  they  are  but  rarely  able  to  take  their  imme- 
diate public  the  whole  of  the  way  with  them.  Thus  Professor 
Seeley,  in  his  recent  elaborate  effort,  seems  again  and  again,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  endeavouring  to  make  the  details  of  his  subject 
palatable  to  his  readers  by  means  of  comparisons  or  analogies' 
drawn  from  the  political  experiences  of  our  own  country ;  and 
Professor  Pauli,  while  beyond  dispute  thoroughly  at  home  with 
the  entire  course  of  our  history  down  to  the  present  day,  appears 
to  an  English  reader  to  be  not  altogether  in  contact  with  the  cur- 
rents of  feeling  which  have  shaped  or  controlled  its  later  phases. 
Now,  in  contrast  even  with  Dr.  Pauli  and  with  Mr.  Seeley,  who 
professes  himself  of  Pauli's  school,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Germany  before  us  palpably  has  his  life  and  being  in  the  nation 
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and  country  whose  more  recent  past  he  has  undertaken  to  narrate. 
Wei  doubt,  for  example,  whether  any  but  a  true  German  could  have 
with  so  much  confidence — and,  we  must  add,  with  so  much  effec- 
tiveness— co-ordinated  the  drill-sergeant  and  the  professor  as  the 
two  main  elements  of  the  greatness  of  modern  Germany.  Speaking 
of  the  days  in  which,  after  the  bitter  humiliations  of  Jena  and 
Tilsit,  the  process  of  self-recovery  began  in  truncated  Prussia,  the 
author  writes : — 

The  old  hard  -warlike  Prussian  ways  and  the  wealth  of  ideas  belonging  to 
modern  German  culture  at  last  met,  never  to  part  again.  It  is  tiiis  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  creative  forces  of  our  later  history  which  gives 
their  historical  grandeur  to  the  hard  years  following  upon  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit.  It  was  in  this  period  of  suffering  and  of  self-recollection  that  all 
those  political  ideals  first  formed  themselves  of  which  the  German  nation 
has,  up  to  the  present  day,  been  striving  to  work  out  the  realization. 

Thus,  while  the  influences  of  academical  and  literary  sentiment 
and  thought  are  by  no  means  overstated  in  the  passages  treating  of 
them  in  this  History,  they  lose  nothing  in  the  hands  of  the  author, 
for  whom  they  have  the  value  which  they  have  long  possessed  for 
every  German  patriot,  and  which  we  believe  them  still  to  retain  in 
the  eyes  of  most,  even  in  the  present  times  of  military  ascendency 
and  obtrusive  wealth.  Very  few  foreigners  could  have  estimated 
with  so  sure  a  judgment  the  very  different  influences  exercised  by 
the  two  great  literary  heroes  of  modern  Germany,  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  On  the  other  hand,  this  national  instinct  perhaps  goes 
too  far  in  appearing  to  ascribe  a  specially  German  character  to 
a  literary  movement  like  Romanticism,  of  which  it  is  certainly  not 
allowable  thus  to  limit  the  origin  and  early  progress.  In  any 
case,  these  excursions  into  domains  lying  in  some  measure  apart 
from  that  of  political  history  are  among  the  pleasantest  and  most 
felicitously  written  passages  of  Treitschke's  book.  And  he  there- 
fore does  a  great  injustice  to  himself  and  to  his  own  general 
method  of  treating  his  theme  in  the  following  passage  concerning 
the  Prussian  law  of  September  18 14,  which  applied  with  relent- 
less rigour  the  old  principle  of  Frederick  William  I.,  that  "  the 
defence  of  the  country  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  its  natives." 
This  famous  ordinance  is  described  as 

a  fundamental  law  of  the  Prussian  State,  one  of  those  epoch-making  legis- 
lative acts  which  prove  with  victorious  eloquence  that  all  history  is  essen- 
tially political  history  ;  that  the  task  of  historical  writing  is  not  to  observe 
a  Volta  among  his  frogs'  thighs,  or  to  demonstrate  from  the  discoveries  of 
the  searchers  after  pots  the  development  of  lamps  and  drinking-utensils, 
but  rather  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  nations  viewed  like  persons  possessed 
of  volition — into  the  acts  of  States.  The  military  law  of  1814  determined 
the  fundamental  moral  and  political  conceptions  of  Prussians  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  and  more  deeply  affected  all  their  habits  of  life  than  was 
ever  the  case  with  any  scientific  discovery  or  technical  invention. 

Nothing,  by  the  way,  could  be  happier  than  the  courage  with 
which  this  law  is  described  as  an  act  of  the  people's  volition.  No 
doubt  the  description  is  fairly  warranted  by  the  ultimate  fulness 
of  the  response  to  the  demand  upon  the  self-sacrificing  powers  of 
the  Prussian  nation;  but  Treitschke  has  himself  shown  how  gradual 
was  the  process  by  which  a  Prussian  popular  army  was  called  into 
life,  and  how  serious  were  the  difficulties  with  which  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  the  scheme  had  to  contend.  In  general,  he  as  little 
deserves  the  name  of  a  mere  pragmatical  historian  as  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green  himself. 

The  politics  of  the  author  of  this  brilliant  and  vigorous  book 
are  well  known.    The  mission  of  Prussia  has  never  had  a  more 
eloquent  exponent  than  he  has  proved  himself  with  both  pen  and 
tongue ;  he  is  the  sworn  foe  of  dualism  in  the  past  and  of  parti- 
cularism in  the  present ;  in  the  Prussian  headship  over  a  Germany 
from  which  Austria  is  permanently  excluded,  he  recognizes  the 
fulfilment  »f  the  destinies  and  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  of 
his  country.    Thus  he  begins  his  narrative  with  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  period  of  Germany's  deepest  decay,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  unconscious  beginning  of  her  regeneration.  Two  Powers, 
he  says,  enabled  the  German  nation  to  rise  from  its  collapse — 
liberty  of  faith  and  the  Prussian  State.    Against  their  gradual 
growth  the  Roman  theocracy  of  the  old  Empire  and  the  dynastic 
policy  of  the  Houses  of  Habsburg  and  Lorraine  could  not  prevail. 
What  there  remained  of  vitality  in  the  old  Germany  was  seeking 
to  grow  out  of  the  narrow  vestment  of  the  old  Imperial  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  what  was  in  one  sense  Germany's  curse  was  in  another 
the  most  vigorous  political  force  remaining  to  her — namely,  the 
particularist  tendencies  and  desires  of  the  temporal  princes.  The 
legal  system  of  the  Empire  had  become  a  mendacious  pretence ; 
and  if  the  rotten  edifice  still  stood,  and  iu  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
world  seemed  likely  to  stand  a  thousand  years  longer,  the  reason 
lay  in  a  strange  combination  of  multifarious  influences — "  the 
policy  of  foreign  States  and  that  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
selfishness  of  the  small  Courts  and  the  jealousy  of  every  one 
against  every  one,  the  balance  between  political  forces  and  the 
interests  of  a  social  system  doomed  to  destruction,  cosmopolitan- 
ism and  the  dreams  of  Germanic  liberty,  a  respect  for  the  law  and 
the  force  of  primitive  habit,  the  vis  inertia  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
German  character."  How  the  preservation  and  regeneration  of  the 
German  nation  were  accomplished  by  the  Prussian  State — a  true 
monarchy,  a  Protestant  Power,  yet  the  first  in  Europe  to  grant 
full  liberty  of  faith  to  its  subjects,  and  by  the  very  conditions  of 
its  existence  the  born  adversary  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  based 
upon  the  weakness  of  Germany — this  is  the  story  which  the 
book  before  us  has  undertaken  to  tell.    Not  all  its  readers  will 
agree  with  the  author's  conclusions,  or  approve  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  but  few  will  refuse  to  recognize  the  powerfulness  of  his 
advocacy  of  a  cause  for  which  history  has  to  find  stronger  argu- 
ments than  that  of  success. 
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We  need  hardly  sav  that  we  have  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  Herr  von  Treitschke's  conviction  of  the  impregnability  of  his 
position  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  but  express  our  admiration 
of  the  discretion  with  which  he  has  conducted  his  case.  A  less 
skilful  writer  mi-ht  have  sought  to  represent  Germany  as  from 
the  first  ean-er  to  rush  into  Prussia's  arms,  and  restrained  only  by 
destinv,  assisted  bv  the  dynastic  jealousy  of  the  House  ot  Habsburg. 
Not  so  this  candid  critic,  who,  after  speaking  ot  the  reign  ot 
Frederick  William  I.,  and  pointing  out  (as  Droysen,ot  course  with 
greater  fulness,  had  done  before  him)  the  all-important  services 
of  that  much  underrated  sovereign  to  the  organization  of  his  king- 
dom, acknowledges  that 

The  ancient  (Mike  entertained  by  the  Germain  for  Rvandenburg  and  its 
midline  ways  was  bv  the  Boeotian  roughness  of  Frederick  William  1.  in- 
tended into  a  passionate  aversion.  It  ill  befits  the  historian  to  eftace 
with  a  soft  brush  the  terribly  glaring  colours  of  our  later  history  ;  it  is 
not  true  that  this  deep  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  nation  was  nothing  but 
hiddm  love.  In  those  days  was  formed  in  public  opinion  that  view,  strangely 
made  up  of  truth  and  falsehood,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Prussian  State, 
which  prevailed  for  nearlv  a  ceuturv  in  the  spheres  of  German  semi-culture 
(Hatobildimo),  and  which  to  this  day  has  the  upper  hand  m  the  writings  of 
forei-n  historians.  This  land  of  arms  seemed  to  the  Germans  like  a  big 
•et  of  barracks.&c. 

So,  a-rain,  while  full  justice  is  done  to  the  genius  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  to  the  stimulus  given  by  his  great  deeds  to  the  national 
self-consciousness,  no  secret  is  made  of  the  failure  of  his  earlier  hopes 
to  reorganize  Germany  as  a  confederation  of  temporal  princes  under 
a  Prussian  primacy,  or  of  the  historical  absurdity  lying  in  the  fact 
that  the  last  phase  of  his  German  policy  was  to  defend  the  dead 
institutions  of  the  Empire  against  the  Emperor  himself.  The  author 
was  more  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  historv  of  Prussia's  downfall  by  a  most  able  sketch  of  the 
lax  peace-policy,  assured  of  its  own  sagacity,  and  outwardly  leading 
to  a  vast  extension  of  the  Prussian  power,  of  the  reign  of  Frederick 
"William  II.  The  successive  periods  of  the  reign  of  Frederick 
"\Yilliani  III.  called  for  minuter  treatment ;  but  we  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  historian  has  been  successful  in  vindicating  the 
patriotic  consistency  of  the  intentions,  if  not  always  the  vigour  of 
the  judmnent,  of  that  high-minded  and  unfortunate  King. 

While,  however,  Ilerr  von  Treitschke's  judgment  of  the  successive 
phases  of  Prussian  policy  is  very  far  from  beiug  blindly  sympa- 
thetic— while  even,  when  speaking  of  the  Second  Partition  of  Poland 
(the  "  suicide  of  a  once  powerful  people  "),  he  deplores  the  means 
by  which  Prussia  accomplished  her  share  in  what  he  deems  an  act 
of  just  self-defence — he  occasionally,  it  must  be  confessed,  makes 
too  great  a  demand  upon  our  powers  of  assent.  We  must  leave 
his  account  of  the  later  campaigns  of  the  Napoleonic  war, 
especially  of  those  of  1 8 14  and  1S15,  to  be  more  closely  examined 
by  students  of  military  history ;  but,  while  we  gladly  decline  to 
enter  into  such  well-worn  questions  as  that  of  the  share  of 
Prussia  in  the  glory  of  Waterloo,  we  think  there  is  an  undeni- 
able want  of  generosity  in  the  way  in  which  the  claim  of  Prussia 
to  the  main  credit  of  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  War  of  Libe- 
ration is  put  by  her  champion.  The  unpatriotic  spirit  of  the 
majoritv  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
deserved  the  bitter  reprobation  of  the  patriotic  historian  ;  but  the 
distinction  between  Governments  and  peoples  is  not  very  strongly 
insisted  upon,  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  cynical  cruelty  in. 
the  assertion  that  to  historical  science  and  to  the  late  development 
of  a  desire  for  unity  is  to  be  attributed  the  growth  in  Southern 
Germany  of  an  ex  post  facto  enthusiasm  for  the  great  struggle 
which  contemporary  South  Germans  failed  "  in  the  same  measure  " 
to  feel. 

The  full  bitterness  of  the  author's  sarcasm  is  reserved  for  that 
(in  all  German  State  which  has  a  history  so  illustrious  in  its 
earlier,  and  in  some  respects  so  ill-fated  in  its  later,  times.  Pro- 
fessor von  Treitschke's  wrath  against  the  sins  of  omission  and  of 
commission  of  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  "  incompetent  House  of 
Wettin  "  irritates  by  its  pertinacity  and  offends  by  its  excess.  Thus 
it  is  noted  with  bitter  scorn  that  Napoleon  gained  the  personal 
gratitude  of  the  "  bigoted "  Frederick  Augustus  by  ordering 
equality  of  rights  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  sub- 
jects of  the  Catholic  King.  For  the  subserviency  of  Napoleon's 
creatures  and  their  subjects  to  the  "  Imperator "  no  words  are 
severe  enough ;  but  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  armaments  against 
Russia  in  18 11,  it  has  to  be  mentioned  that  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  Prussian  officers  quitted  the  service,  we  are  called  upon 
to  admire  this  splendid  example  of  German  loyalty  of  feeling 
(deutsc/ic  ZVwie)  in  men  who,  while  execrating  a  war  waged  for 
Napoleon,  yet  held  out  faithfully  by  the  standard  of  their  King. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  at  once  more  interesting  and 
forcible  than  the  historical  demonstration  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
First  Consul's  policy,  which  that  of  the  Emperor  unswervingly 
continued,  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  new  potentates  of  the 
South  and  West.  Bonaparte  "  became  the  creator  of  our  new 
Secondary  States,  in  order  through  them  to  secure  for  ever  the 
division  of  Germany.  The  small  fry  of  Princes,  Counts,  and  Im- 
perial Knights  he  disliked,  because  they  mostly  belonged  to  the 
Austrian  party,  and  could  render  no  important  services  in  war. 
Among  the  Electors  and  Dukes,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  enough  useful  material  for  the  formation  of  a  troop  of  French 
vassals." 

In  conclusion,  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  what  histori- 
cal cause  to  assign  the  ill  temper  with  which  Herr  von 
Treitschke  pursues  the  deeds,  and  indeed  the  very  name,  of  our 
own  unfortunate  country  and  its  sons.    The  series  of  sneers  be<rins 


pleasantly  with  the  incidental  observation  that,  in  the  good  times 
of  the  old  Empire,  the  Germans  had  as  evil  a  reputation  for 
arrogance  as  belongs  to  "  the  Britons  of  our  own  day."    Such  little 
manifestations  of  spleen  may  be  passed  by  as  harmless,  though  in- 
apposite, together  with  witticisms  of  less  than  doubtlul  refinement 
concerning  those  insular  monsters  and  Anglais  ii  rire,  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  who  arrived  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  absurd  toilets  of  the  "colossal  Lady 
Castlereagh.    But  nothing  can  justify  in  a  serious  historian  the 
casual  utterance  of  such  assertions  as  that  Hanover  at  the  be- 
rinrdng  of  the  centurv  was  the  seminary  of  the  best  soldiers  m 
the  British  army ;  or  the  insinuation  that,  in  seeking  to  preserve 
Leip/.i"  for  the  "  Albertine"  House  of  Saxony,  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  m  view  the  interests  of  the  «  English  smuggling  trade.  Into 
more  elaborate  charges  brought  against  British  policy,  which 
Treitschke  accuses  of  all  but  disloyalty  in  the  subsidy  negotia- 
tions  of   1 81 3,   and  which  he   explains  to  have  been  con- 
firmed in  its  wish  to  strengthen  the  Netherlands  by  its  iear  ot 
the  "  Jacobin    spirit "   of   the   Prussian  army,   we   have  no 
space  to  enter.    Perhaps,  however,  the  strangest  charge  against 
the  dominant  English  party  of  the  Napoleonic  days  (of  whom 
we   are  far  from  desirous  of  constituting  ourselves  apologists) 
is  the  assertion  that  the  real  motive  which  prevented  England 
from    joining    the   Holy   Alliance    was  not,   as  Castlereagh 
pretended,  a  certainty  that  Parliament  would  reject  any  compact 
of  the  kind—"  for  with  Parliament  the  High  Tones  well  knew  how 
to  settle  matters."    It  was  "  suspicion  of  Russia  and  care  for  the 
Sultan,  who  in  point  of  fact  was  much  disturbed  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  Holy  Alliance."    Are  we  wrong  in  our  opinion  that  there 
always  remains  a  certain  difficulty  for  an  historian  in  thoroughly 
understanding  the  ways  of  other  countries  than  his  own? 


LOWS  ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  IN  1774- * 

CAREFULLY  edited  and  beautifully  printed  book  pub- 
lished at  Kirkwall  is  in  itself  a  literary  curiosity.  In 
Ultima  Thule  bibliomanie  has  found  a  home  and  worthy 
disciples.  The  history  of  Mr.  Low's  Tour  through  the  Islands  of 
Orkney  and  Schetland,  and  of  its  excellent  author,  is  almost  as 
interesting  as  any  matter  in  the  narrative  itself.  George  Low 
was  born  at  Edzell,  in  Forfarshire,  in  the  year  1747.  His  father 
was  "  kirk-officer ''—that  is,  a  kind  of  beadle,  without  the 
parochial  splendour  of  the  English  dignitary.  The  kirk-officer, 
if  we  are  not  misled  by  fond  memory,  sometimes  stands  at  the 
kirk  door,  like  an  elder,  and  watches  over  "  the  plate "  itself, 
and  the  coppers  of  the  pious.  His  duties  are  not  unconnected 
with  tolling  the  bell  and  other  ecclesiastical  functions.  Thus 
George  Low  came  of  decent,  though  humble,  parentage.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  quite  a  boy  ;  but  his  widowed  mother 
contrived  to  have  him  educated,  first  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  later  at  the  college  of  Saint  Salvador,  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew.  George  Low  had  a  strong  bent 
towards  the  natural  sciences.  Vixere  docti  ante  Mr.  Smiles ; 
there  have  been  Scotch  peasant  philosophers  less  happy  in  a  popular 
biography  than  the  Thurso  baker  and  the  Banff  cobbler. 

Like  most  clever  Scotch  lads  of  that  age,  Low  hoped  to  wag  his 
pow  in  a  pulpit.  His  science  was  of  that  old  and  pious  kind  which 
sees  in  all  knowledge  further  proofs  of  the  power  and  beneficence 
of  the  Creator.  Before  he  was  appointed  to  a  living  he  was  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Stromness.  Teaching  "  a  parcel 
of  children,"  as  he  calls  his  pupils,  was  not  much  to  his  taste.  He 
had  but  little  leisure  for  the  work  he  loved,  the  exploration  of 
ancient  ruins,  the  collection  of  old  wives'  songs  and  stories,  the 
study  of  birds  and  fishes,  the  construction  of  rude  microscopes,  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  art  of  design.  His  drawings  of  microscopic 
objects  are  said  to  have  been  "  most  beautiful  ;  but  his  topo- 
graphic sketches,  as  printed  in  this  volume,  are  rather  rough  and 
ready.  His  "  water-microscope,"  made  by  his  own  hands,  is  still 
in  existence.  "  It  consists  of  a  simple  upright  frame  of  hard  wood, 
with  a  support  for  the  lens,  a  sliding  frame  to  sustain  the  capsule 
containing  the  fluid  to  be  examined,  and  a  plain  glass  mirror  placed 
on  a  hinge  below,  to  reflect  light  through  the  water." 

In  1772  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  the  Orkneys,  and  Mr.  Low 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  also  became  known  to  several  persons 
interested  in  literature  and  science,  especially  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the 
tourist.  Pennant  urged  him  to  explore  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland 
and  to  record  the  results  of  his  observations,  furnishing  money 
at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  "jaunt,"  as  Low 
calls  it.  The  manuscript  containing  Low's  observations  was  sent 
to  Pennant,  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  borrowed  from,  stolen 
from,  and  printed  in  scraps,  while  the  author,  who  had  now  the 
living  of  Birsay,  languished  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  his  book 
one  day  published.  Misfortunes  came  thick  upon  him ;  he  lost  his 
young  wife  within  a  short  time  of  his  marriage  ;  he  was  neglected 
by  his  London  friends.  At  last  his  microscopic  and  other  labours 
destroyed  his  eyesight ;  he  became  totally  blind,  and  found  in 
music  the  only  earthly  solace  of  a  laborious  and  ili-rewarded  life. 
In  1 795  he  died,  being  then  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  the  bleak 

*  A  Tour  through  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Schetland,  containing  Hints 
relative  to  their  Ancient,  Modern,  and  Natural  History  collected  in  1774.  By 
George  Low,  Author  of  "  Fauna  Orcadensis."  With  an  Introduction  by 
Joseph  Anderson,  Editor  of  the  "  Orkneyinga  Saga,"  &c.  Kirkwall : 
William  Peace  &  Son.  1879. 
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isles  and  firths,  the  sand-hills,  and  the  ruinous  "  burgs "  of  the 
Orkneys  knew  hiin  no  more.  By  a  posthumous  act  of  piety  Mr. 
Joseph  Anderson  has  edited  the  MS.  of  his  "  Tour,"  and  the 
great  work  of  Low's  life  is  given  to  the  world  at  last,  more 
beautifully  set  forth  in  the  matter  of  paper  and  print  than  he 
could  have  hoped  to  see  it. 

The  observations  made  in  this  tour  are  not,  of  course,  so  lively 
and  so  full  of  human  interest  as  those  of  Johnson,  or  even  of 
Martin.  Mr.  Low  was  not  a  humourist,  nor  a  superstitious  and 
amusing  gossip,  but  a  careful  antiquary  of  that  age.  Since  Scotch 
antiquaries  had  as  yet  but  a  limited  choice  of  comparative 
instances,  Low  has  to  speak  of  flint  arrow-heads  as  elf-shots 
and  mentions  the  common  superstition  which  regarded  these  relics 
as  the  shafts  of  fairy  armies.  In  ancient  Etruria  people  seem  to 
have  been  no  better  informed,  and  a  very  beautiful  necklace  of 
Etruscan  gold-work  contains  points  of  these  elfish  arrows  arranged 
as  amulets.  Low  has  also  a  keen  interest  in  "Pights'  houses,"  as 
he  calls  the  remains  of  buildings  left  by  some  prehistoric  people. 
He  neither  takes  the  side  of  Monkbarns  about  the  Pights,  Pechts, 
or  Picts,  nor  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  but  shows  an  extra- 
ordinary freedom  from  the  love  of  hasty  theorizing.  The 
burgs,  or  "  burroughs,"  as  he  calls  the  rude  round  towers,  he  is 
content  to  sketch  and  to  regard  as  fortresses,  perhaps  as 
watch-towers.  He  brings  us  no  theory  of  sun  worship,  serpent 
worship,  or  of  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Low 
was  at  least  as  much  a  natural  historian  as  an  antiquary,  as  much 
interested  in  sea-gulls,  sea-eagles,  fishes,  and  whales,  as  iu  ancient 
buildings,  Scandinavian  or  prehistoric. 

The  very  earliest  sentences  contained  in  the  "  Tour,"  though 
instructive  and  curious,  are  the  reverse  of  grammatical : — 

GRjEMSAY. 

This  small  island  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  something  more  than  a 
half  in  breadth,  pretty  well  inhabited  by  a  very  stout  raw  boned  race  of 
men,  which  is  much  owing  to  their  not  mixing  with  others,  and  marrying 
mostly  among  themselves  ;  however  this  is  not  now  so  much  the  case  since 
they  were  deprived  of  the  flower  of  their  men  by  an  accident  at  sea,  in  a 
voyage  to  Suleskerry,  whither  they  had  gone  in  quest  of  seals.  The 
ground  is  well  cultivated  after  their  manner,  and  produces  well,  but  they 
have  but  little  grass  and  are  obliged  to  turn  their  sheep  and  young  cattle 
over  to  Hoy  in  summer  to  pasture  ;  likewise  from  this,  and  VVaes,  they  are 
forced  to  bring  all  their  peats  for  fuel  as  Grsemsay  is  quite  destitute  of  this 
article. 

Perhaps  the  rusticity  of  Low's  style  may  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  which  prevented  Pennant  from  publishing  the  Tour. 

The  manner  of  the  work  is  rather  dry,  and  the  various  state- 
ments are  made  in  an  unconnected  way  that  is  far  from 
fascinating.  We  may  collect  a  few  examples  of  the  peasant  super- 
stitions which  are  now  the  study  of  folk-lorists,  as  some  of  these 
antiquaries  call  themselves: — 

The  people  of  Hoy  are  not  very  numerous,  as  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  island  is  cultivated.  They  are  very  much  given  to  superstition,  and  an 
universal  belief  of  witchcraft  prevails  among  them,  which  by  no  arguments 
can  be  rooted  out  even  from  among  people  otherwise  not  a  little  sagacious. 
The}'  put  a  great  deal  of  trust  in  the  cure  of  diseases  by  spells  and  enchant- 
ments, also  they  give  great  power  to  witches  to  inflict  these  by  the  same 
means  ;  and  this  is  not  confined  to  themselves,  but  extended  to  their  goods 
and  cattle,  which  they  imagine  witches  have  power  to  hurt,  or  at  least  to 
take  away  their  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  &c.  by  their  magical  incantations. 
They  are  afraid  of  hurt  either  in  person  or  goods  from  an  evil  eye,  and 
have  particular  ceremonies  to  avert  the  malignity  of  it,  but  preteud  to  make 
a  mighty  mystery  of  their  rites.  They  also  fear  an  evil  tongue,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  instances  of  poor  creatures  falling  ill  thro'  mere  imagination 
upon  being  cursed  by  an  enemy.  Nobody  must  praise  a  child  or  anything 
they  set  a  value  on,  for  if  anything  evil  afterwards  befals  it,  these  poor 
ignorant  creatures  will  be  sure  to  attribute  to  the  tongue  that  spoke  of  it, 
and  very  probably  quarrel  on  that  account.  This  they  call  forspeaking, 
and  pretend  to  cure  persons  so  forspoken  by  washing  them  with  a  watei 
compounded  with  great  ceremony,  the  recipe  of  which  our  female  sages  the 
only  administrators,  make  an  impenetrable  secret ;  however  these  super- 
stitious notions  are  not  confined  to  Hoy  alone,  but  are  spread  up  and  down 
the  whole  country,  and  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  every  corner  of  it. 

Iu  the  parishes  of  Aithsting  and  Saudsting,  the  superstitions  are 
rather  less  common.  "  They  believe  that  if  two  infants  that  have 
got  no  teeth  meet  in  the  same  room,  one  of  them  will  die  imme- 
diately after.''  Perhaps  this  idea  is  the  remains  of  a  taboo  im- 
posed by  some  old  medicine-man,  who  hated  the  company  of  a 
crowd  of  squalling  babies.  The  fishermen  were  as  fantastic  as 
fishermen  are  everywhere,  and  hated  to  be  "  crossed  "  on  their  way  to 
the  water,  "  especially  by  the  minister,"  The  clergy,  from  the 
late  Pope  downwards,  have  always  been  thought  "  unlucky  "  by 
the  European  peasantry.  In  the  appendix  the  editor  prints  a 
remarkable  trial  for  witchcraft.  A  witch  had  prescribed  a  bath 
for  a  sick  man,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Kirk  were  scandalized 
bj-  this  magical  ceremony.  It  is  true  that  the  witch  had  also  re- 
peated the  Twenty-third  Psalm  "  indistinctly." 

The  remains  of  the  Scandinavian  dominion  iu  the  Orkneys  were 
still  very  easily  traced  in  the  last  century.  The  traditions  of  the 
islanders  were  all  derived  from  Norway,  and  dealt  with  topics  \ 
chosen  from  Norwegian  history  and  romance.  Mr.  Low  took 
down  from  recitation  a  long  Norse  ballad,  which  has  not,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  any  counterpart  in  the  Scotch  ballad 
collections. 

The   most  interesting  edifice   inspected  by  Low  was  the 
"  Church  of  Kirkwal,"  an  ecclesiastical  site  of  high  antiquity.  In 
his  time  "  one  end  of  the  church  "  was  still  used  for  divine  service,  i 
the  other  served  as  a  burying-ground.    In  a  pillar  of  this  part  of 
the  church   a  workman  found  "  human  bones  tied  up  with  | 
ribbands,"  which  Low  believed  to  be  the  "  reliquesof  St.  Magnus." 


The  stone  boat  in  which  St.  Magnus  went  to  sea  was  shown  in 
Lady  Kirk  at  Burwick.  "  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
next  sea-beach,  where  many  such  are  still  to  be  found.''  The  in- 
dentations, natural  or  artificial,  in  shape  like  the  impress  of  the 
human  feet,  probably  recommended  this  particular  stone  to  the 
superstition  of  the  islanders.  In  Tiugwal  Low  observed  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  Ting,  or  court  of  justice,  which  is  worth 
notice : — 

Near  the  Minister's  house  is  the  loch  in  w  hich  was  the  Ting  or  ancient 
Court  of  Justice,  in  a  small  Holm  ;  but  such  is  the  penury  of  land  capable 
of  improvement  even  in  this,  said  to  be  the  linest  spot  in  Schetland,  that 
the  Holm  is  now  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  tho'  scarce  30  yards  in 
diamr.,  and  the  stones  of  the  Ting  or  Forum  are  torn  np  and  displaced. 
They  have  been  of  the  kind  which  authors  call  '•  Stones  to  sit  on,"  and 
tradition  informs  us  here  sat.  the  Fowd  or  Judge  and  other  officers  of  the 
Court ;  the  entry  to  which  was  by  stepping  stones,  which  indeed  still 
remain. 

This  description  is  very  like  that  which  Homer  gives  of  the  "  circle 
of  polished  stones,"  the  "  sacred  circle,"  on  which  the  princes  and 
elders  sat  to  hear  complaints  and  administer  justice.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  stone  circle,  apparently  designed  for  these 
purposes,  was  excavated  recently  in  the  Acropolis  of  Mycense. 
Another  Homeric  memory  is  stirred  by  the  mention  of  the  village 
"  putting  stone"  : — ■ 

In  the  Church-yard  observed  a  large  round  stone,  which  1  could  just 
easily  lift,  formerly  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants,  This  was  the  Putting 
Stone  of  the  island,  and  here  the  whole  community  met  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  younger  sort  to  try  their  strength  at  putting,  the  elders  as  spec- 
tators and  reciters  of  ancient  matches  at  putting,  nay  sometimes  mixed  in 
the  diversion.  They  have  a  fixed  stone,  which  is  the  standing  goal,  and  I 
observed  several  marks,  by  driving  stones  into  the  earth,  which  they  told 
me  was  the  distance  where  such  and  such  an  old  man,  now  gone,  threw  the 
Putting  Stone,  at  the  same  time  lamenting  that  now  none  iu  the  isle  could 
come  up  with  them. 

Thus  Odysseus,  in  Phreacia,  sent  the  stone  so  far  that  "  a  blind 
man  could  have  discerned  his  mark  from  among  the  rest  by  grop- 
ing for  it,"  and  the  Orkney  people,  like  the  contemporaries  of 
Homer,  believed  in  their  own  degeneracy. 

Except  in  one  parish,  Low  found  the  peasants  hospitable,  kindly, 
and  courteous.  In  the  inhospitable  isle  they  kept  up  a  rhyming 
Norse  proverb,  "  Myrk  in  e  Liora,  Luce  in  e  Liunga,  Tim  in  e 
Guest  in  e  geunga" — that  is,  "  It  is  dark  in  the  chimney,  but 
still  light  on  the  hearth,  time  for  the  guest  to  be  gone." 

It  is  unusual  to  leave  a  book  that  treats  of  the  Northern  Isles 
without  mentioning  the  feats  of  the  cragsmen.  This  is  Low's 
account  of  their  dangerous  trade  : — ■ 

A  boy,  well  fastened  to  a  pretty  thick  rope,  is  turned  over  the  brink  of 
the  rock  quite  out  of  sight  of  those  who  support  him,  who  place  themselves 
at  some  distance  from  the  edge,  and  support  themselves  by  placing  their 
feet  in  small  hollows  formed  by  continual  labour.  The  boy,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  where  the  birds  or  eggs  are,  immediately  secures  his  prey,  and  when 
loaded,  by  signs  which  those  above  understand,  informs  them  how  to 
direct  the  rope,  when  to  lower  and  when  to  pull  up.  He  is  furnished  in 
particular  places  with  a  staff,  by  which  he  defends  himself  from  friction 
on  the  rugged  rocks ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  see  from 
below  one  let  over  the  top  of  these  cliffs,  the  bare  sight  of  which  makes 
most  people  unaccustomed  with  these  places  to  shudder,  but  the  rockmen 
walk  on  the  very  edges  with  the  greatest  unconcern. 

The  scientific  information  in  Low's  "  Tour  "  is  antiquated  and 
superseded.  His  designs  of  "  celts "  and  "  burroughs "  have 
nothing  to  tell  the  contemporaries  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr. 
Green  well.  There  i3  a  charm,  however,  in  the  simplicity,  honesty, 
and  love  of  knowledge  which  distinguished  the  author  that  makes 
itself  felt  on  every  page  ;  and  in  George  Low,  as  in  White  of 
Selborne,  we  feel  that  we  have  made  a  friend  and  known  a  good 
and  learned  man. 


LOFTIE'S  MEMORIALS  OF  THE  SAVOY.* 

THE  peculiar  interest  of  that  cluster  of  buildings  called  the 
Savoy,  which  once  stood  upon  the  Thames  between  London 
and  "Westminster,  is  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  even  the  most 
superficial  acquaintance  with  our  national  history  and  antiquities. 
There  is  a  quaint  foreign  ring  about  the  name  ;  the  idea  of  it  re- 
calls the  confused  picturesqueness  of  gables  and  turrets,  oriels  and 
archways,  overhanging  the  broad  river,  while  later  associations 
touch  what  is  a  very  sympathetic  chord  in  the  nature  of  the  average 
Englishman,  to  whatever  persuasion  he  may  belong — the  religious 
strugglesoftheseventeenthcentury — with  its  reminiscence  of  bishops 
and  Puritans  ranged,  after  a  revolution  and  a  counter-revolution,  in  a 
conference  more  intensely  passionate  because  restrained  in  its  forms 
by  the  sacred  character  of  the  actors  on  both  sides.  Yet  the 
student  who  desired  some  precise  information  as  to  what  the  Savoy 
really  was  as  a  building  or  an  institution  would  only  lose  himself 
in  the  mazes  of  that  peculiarly  diffuse  class  of  literature,  the  topo- 
graphies and  histories  of  London.  Of  all  the  old  establishment 
the  one  remnant  which  still  is  both  existing  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  growing  life  is  the  chapel ;  and,  as  the  Assistant-Chaplain,  Mr. 
Lottie,  is  already  an  antiquary  of  no  mean  repute,  he  has,  with 
much  appropriateness,  undertaken  the  task  of  providing  me- 
morials of  the  Savoy  which  should  be  accurate,  graphic,  and 
attractive,  alike  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  arclneologist. 
Tho  first  chapter  naturally  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  Savoy  <ib 
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ovo,  and  even  further  back,  for  the  earliest  heading  of  the  contents 
affirms  a  fact  which  might  have  been  taken  for  granted — namely, 
that  there  has  been  "  a  time  when  there  was  no  such  place.''  Con- 
sidering, too,  that  Mr.  Lottie  explains  further  on  that  the  out- 
landish name  of  the  structure  is  derived  from  Peter,  Count  of 
Savoy,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  he  need  hardly  have  referred  to 
a  charter  of  King  Edgar  in  951,  denning  the  boundaries  of  West- 
minster, for  the  knowledge  "  by  inference,  that  no  such  place  as 
the  Savoy  existed."  He  continues,  to  be  sure,  to  state,  "  Nay,  more, 
that  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  and  all  that  now  lies  between 
them  and  the  river  had  not  yet  emerged  " ;  so  that,  if  we  gather 
rightly  his  somewhat  obscurely  expressed  meaning,  not  only  were 
there  "no  houses  within  those  future  quarters  of  the  town,  but  the 
"•round  itself  was  not  dry  enough  for  any  building  over  that  which 
£e  believes  to  be  the  "  London  Fen  "  of  that  charter.  In  1222  a 
document  speak3  of  the  ground  in  question  as  if  it  were  dry 
land,  and  in  1246  a  grant  of  laud  between  the  Thames  and 
"  le  Straunde "  was  made  to  Count  Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  of 
Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  III.  There  is  no  specific  information 
as  to  the  character  of  the  house  which  he  built  on  this  property  ; 
but  as  on  his  death  in  1268  he  left  the  Savoy  to  the  Friars  of 
Mountjoy,  and  they  sold  the  whole  in  two  years  to  Queen  Eleanor 
for  300  marks,  equal  to  about  3,000/.  in  present  value,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  sumptuous. 

The  second  chapter  is  headed  "  The  Earls  of  Lancaster.''  Two 
days  before  the  purchase  Henry's  and  Eleanor'9  second  son 
Edmund,  "  Crouchback,"  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  married  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  Aveline  de  Fortibus,  after  whose  early  death  he 
remarried  Blanche  of  Castille,  and  in  12S4  he  received  the  grant 
from  his  mother  of  the  Savoy  property,  described  as  "  domos, 
gardinum,  placeas  et  redditus  cum  pertineutibus  suis,"  and  so  "  a 
connexion  was  established  between  the  Honour  of  Lancaster  and 
the  Manor  of  the  Savoy  which  has  subsisted  until  the  present  day." 
The  Earl  of  Lancaster  obtained  his  brother  Edward  l.'s  license 
to  crenelate  in  1293,  and  built  round  his  house  a  wall  "de  petra 
et  calce,"  from  which  we  may  date  the  palatial  history  of  the 
Savoy.  His  son  Thomas  succeeded  him  in  the  possession,  as  well 
as  in  other  honours  which  he  held,  until  his  execution  in  1322. 
The  Strand  was  first  paved  during  this  period,  aud  Mr.  Loftie 
guesses  that  this  useful  work  may  have  been  owing  to  his  influence. 
After  two  years'  forfeiture  his  title  and  estates  were  restored  in 
1326  to  his  brother  and  successor  Henry,  who  died  in  1345.  This 
brings  us  to  the  third  chapter,  "  The  First  Duke  of  Lancaster  " — 
namely,  Henry,  the  fourth  Earl  and  son  of  the  last-named  Henry, 
who  attained  the  higher  title  in  1351,  when  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter was  made  a  Palatinate.  He  seems  to  have  been  assiduous  in 
adding  to  his  possessions  at  the  Savoy,  while  the  question  of  the 
paving  of  the  Strand  again  cropped  up.  It  was  during  his  tenure 
of  the  mansion  that  it  was  for  a  while  the  place  of  imprisonment 
of  King  John  of  France.  Duke  Henry  died  in  1361,  leaving  two 
daughters,  the  survivor  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Edward  IH.'s 
second  son  John  "  of  Gaunt,''  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  in 
consequence  made  Duke  of  Lancaster  by  a  second  creation  in 
1362.  A  chapter  is  naturally  given  to  so  distinguished  an  owner 
of  the  Savoy.  Mr.  Loftie  pleasantly  reconstructs  out  of  Chaucer 
and  other  authorities  a  sort  of  ideal  Savoy,  with  features  such  as 
grand  mansions  of  that  epoch  usually  presented.  A  curious  agree- 
ment is  still  extant  between  the  Duke  and  his  gardener,  one 
Nichol,  by  which  the  latter  is  to  have  twopence  a  day  and  the 
overplus  of  fruit  and  vegetables  after  the  ducal  table  was  served, 
the  gardener  to  find  manure  and  work,  and  John  of  Gaunt  "  railles 
et  verges  en  terns  de  raillant " — rails  and  rods.  Mr.  Loftie,  indeed, 
translates  "  verges "  by  "  borders,"  but  the  word,  a  still  living 
French  one  and  derived  from  virga,  means  the  rods  which  formed 
part  of  the  railing.  Has  the  Savoy  Chapel  no  "verger"?  The 
still  existing  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was 
established  by  John  in  1377. 

The  tilth  chapter  relates  "  The  Destruction  of  the  Savoy,"  which 
took  place  in  1381,  during  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  after  it 
had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  in  1 376  from  the  London  mob  in 
revenge  for  John  of  Gaunt's  tyrannical  and  unpopular  conduct. 
"  From  this  time  until  Henry  VII.  determined  to  found  an  hospital 
on  the  site,  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  anything  but  a  ruin. 
Even  the  old  walls  that  remained  were  removed  by  Henry  VIII." 
There  was,  as  we  shall  see,  one  part  of  the  building  to  which  this 
description  was  not  applicable.  Xo  portion  of  John  of  Gaunt's 
building  seems  to  have  survived,  although  Mr.  Loftie  imagines 
that  the  actual  chapel  may  stand  on  the  site  of  the  older  one.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster  lived  for  sixteen  years  after  his  loss,  but  in  his 
will  he  made  no  mention  of  the  Savoy.  "  The  Savoy  in  Ruins  " 
forms  the  next  title,  and  here  we  learn  that  Henry  IV.,  a  fort- 
night after  he  became  King,  and  within  the  year  after  his  father's 
death,  annexed  the  Honour  of  the  Savoy  and  all  the  other 
possessions  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  the  Crown,  while  de- 
claring them  a  separate  inheritance  distinct  from  those  of  the 
sovereign,  and  so  they  have  remained  ever  since.  Part  of  the 
devastated  mansion  was  meanwhile  kept  up  as  a  prison.  So  we 
reach  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Henry  VII., 
having  to  make  his  will,  bethought  him  of  his  religious  responsi- 
bilities, and  in  that  document,  after  referring  to  the  seven  works 
of  mercy,  as  to  which  he  averred  "  that  the  same  vij  works 
stande  most  commonly  in  yj  of  them,"  and  asserted  that  he  had 
'•  begoune  to  create,  buylde,  and  establisshe  a  commune  Hospital 
an  one  place  called  the  Sacoie  besid  Charing  Crosse,  nigh  to  our 
Citie  of  London,"  according  to  a  "  plat "  devised  for  the  same,  with 


a  hundred  beds  "  to  receive  aud  lodge  nightly  one  hundredth  poue« 
folks,"  and  a  "  certain  number  of  Priests  and  other  ministers  and 
servitoura  "  respectively  to  attend  on  them.  Further  there  were 
to  be  "  cc  beds  fully  garnished  for  the  said  c  pouer  men," 
as  also  books,  chalices,  vestments,  altar-cloths,  and  altar-tables, 
and  other  "  implementes  "  for  the  Chapel  and  the  Hospital  gener- 
ally. To  pay  for  all  this  the  King  put  10,000  marks  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  with  careful  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  a  "  Maister  of  the  said  works"  to 
carry  out  tho  building.  Finally,  Henry  directed  his  executors  to- 
found  two  similar  hospitals  in  the  "  suburbes  "  of  York  and  of 
Coventry. 

The  "  Hospital  Twice  Founded  "  continues  the  narrative  of  the 
accomplishment  of  Henry  VII.'s  intentions.  It  was  opened  in 
1 5 17,  and  in  1524  the  statutes  were  confirmed ;  while  in  1535  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  was  issued,  of  which  the  questions, 
though  not  the  answers,  are  preserved.  Another  Commission  re- 
sulted in  the  changes  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  and  in  1553  Jackson, 
a  conveniently  appointed  master,  was  compelled  on  the  day  after 
his  appointment  to  surrender  the  Hospital  and  its  possessions  to 
the  new  foundation  of  Bridewell,  with  a  stingy  reservation  of 
one  bell,  one  chalice,  aud  a  few  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
Chapel.  The  second  foundation,  by  Philip  and  Mary,  followed 
in  1556,  when  Jackson  was  restored,  but  with  only  three  chaplains, 
instead  of  four. 

We  now  reach  "  The  Hospital  under  Elizabeth,"  whose  accession 
"  found  the  Savoy  Hospital  in  a  state  of  existence,  and  that  was 
all,"  with  a  crack-brained  Master  called  Thurland,  whose  soul 
was  concentrated  on  finding  in  Cumberland  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  upshot  being  his  deprivation  in  1570,  though 
in  four  years  he  was  re-appointed,  under  promises  of  better  beha- 
viour, by  Cecil  (then  Lord  Burghley),  who  had  been  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  who  deprived  him.  Mr.  Loftie,  by  the  way, 
is  guilty  of  the  common  mistake  of  spelling  his  title  "  Burleigh." 
Thurland's  next  successor  but  one  was  Neale,  the  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished Archbishop,  during  whose  tenure  Elizabeth  died,  and 
opened  the  era  of  "  The  Hospital  under  the  Stewarts."  The  Master, 
on  Neale's  resignation,  was  the  well-known  Montaigne,  during 
whose  time  the  Savoy  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  connubial 
Albany  for  the  great  folk  of  the  age.  We  have  still  an  account 
of  the  rents  which  sundry  lords,  knights,  and  the  Countess 
of  Exeter,  paid  for  their  lodgings.  When  Dr.  Montaigne  became, 
in  1617,  "Bishop  of  Lichfield,"  as  Mr.  Loftie  says — but  really, 
as  the  style  ran  till  the  Restoration,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield —  the  Mastership  was  sought  by  two  competitors, 
who,  as  it  fell  out,  successively  held  it.  The  one  who  obtained 
the  first  turn  was  an  adventurous  Scotchman,  Walter  Balcanquall, 
a  toady,  as  it  seems,  of  Buckingham,  successively  Master  of 
the  Savoy  and  Dean  of  Rochester,  besides  holding  one  or  two 
other  preferments.  As  such  he  attended  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
and  was  much  later  made  Dean  of  Durham.  Balcanquall  re- 
signed the  post  in  161 8,  a  few  days  after  his  induction  on 
receiving  the  clerkship  of  the  Closet,  but  reassumed  the  Master- 
ship in  1623,  the  dignitary  for  whom  he  had  originally  made 
way,  and  who  was  alike  his  successor  and  predecessor,  being  "  the 
famous  Archbishop  of  Spalato,"  Mark  Anthony  de  Dominis,  who 
likewise  held  the  deanery  of  Windsor  during  his  English  sojourn. 
A  short  account  is  given  of  him  in  his  three  phases  of  Romanist 
Archbishop  and  theologian,  Anglican  dignitary  and  controversialist, 
and  revert  sufferer — shall  we  say  for  conscience  or  for  cowardice 
sake  ?  Bishop  Cosin  would  lead  us  to  accept  the  former  suppo- 
sition. Mr.  Loftie  mentions  his  assisting  at  the  consecrations  of 
Bishop  Felton  and  Montaigne,  though  he  omits  to  point  out  how 
this  incident  would  be  curative  for  the  future  of  any  defects  in  the 
consecration  of  Parker,  even  were  the  Romanist  figments  in  regard 
to  that  event  as  true  as  they  are  baseless. 

It  was  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Savoy  that  while 
the  Spanish  marriage  was  still  afoot  a  scheme  was  suggested  for 
assigning  the  Savoy  Chapel  for  the  Infanta's  retinue,  and  so 
placing  it  in  Romanist  hands.  This  notion,  of  course,  collapsed  ; 
but  in  1626  Conway,  the  Secretary  of  State,  called  Balcanquall's 
attention  to  a  rumour  that  there  was  a  place  within  the  Savoy 
"  where  Masse  is  usually  sayd  and  much  resort  of  people  to  it." 
The  story  seems  to  end  here ;  but  the  charge  is  on  the  face  of  it 
not  improbable.  Balcanquall,  who  became  Dean  of  Durham  in 
1639,  died  in  1645,  and  with  him  there  was  for  a  time  a  gap  in  the 
succession  of  Masters.  During  the  Commonwealth  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Independents  at  the  Savoy  in  1658,  where  they 
drew  up  a  uniform  confession  of  their  faith. 

So  we  advance  to  "  The  End  of  the  Hospital."  At  the  Restora- 
tion the  Mastership  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Gilbert 
Sheldon,  who  became  at  the  same  time  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
while  continuing  to  retain  his  restored  Wardenship  of  All  Souls 
College.  His  speedy  accession  to  the  see  of  London — soon  to  be 
exchanged  for  Canterbury — is  known  to  every  student  of  history. 
With  the  former  dignity  he  held  the  Mastership  for  some  time ; 
while  during  his  tenure  of  the  office  occurred  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence. Mr.  Loftie  borrows  Mr.  Blunts  description  of  this  event, 
on  which  we  Heed  not  linger,  except  to  note  that  it  was  "  the  last 
event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Hospital."  Mr.  Loftie 
notices  the  removal  to  the  Savoy,  by  a  patent  of  Charles  II.  in 
1661,  of  the  French  congregation  who  had  been  allowed  by  Crom- 
well to  occupy  the  chapel  in  Somerset  House.  "  It  has,"  so  he 
says,  "ever  since  subsisted,  not  indeed  in  the  Savoy,  as,  when  the 
approaches  to  Waterloo  Bridge  were  made,  it  was  removed,  and  is 
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now,  though  still  under  the  old  name,  in  Bloomsbury."  We  wish 
Mr.  Loftie  had  told  us  when  this  congregation  adhered  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Its  minister  is  now,  and  has  for  some  indefinite  period 
been,  an  ordained  priest  of  that  Church,  and  its  form  of  worship  is 
the  Prayer-Book  translated  into  French ;  while  the  other  French 
chapel  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  still  adheres  to  the  Huguenot  plat- 
form. Iu  1 66 1  a  fire  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  chaplains,  who 
never  afterwards  resided  within  the  precincts,  while  the  unlucky 
appointment  of  Henry  Killegrew  (brother  of  his  theatrical  name- 
sake) in  1663  was  another  heavy  blow  to  the  tottering  institution. 
About  1669  the  King's  Printers  established  themselves  in  the 
Savoy.  Iu  1686  James  II.  built  a  spacious  house  there,  including 
a  school  and  church,  for  the  Jesuits,  which  soon  numbered  four 
hundred  pupils,  half  of  them  Protestants,  but  was  dissolved  on 
James's  abdication.  We  should  like  to  know  what  then  became 
of  the  building,  which  must  have  been  of  some  capacity.  Under 
Killegrew  the  Savoy  had  become  the  resort  of  bad  characters, 
and  an  Act  had  to  be  passed  in  1697  abolishing  its  privileges  of 
sanctuary.  Killegrew  died  in  1699,  leaving,  as  the  institution, 
four  non-resident  and  pluralist  chaplains,  as  well  as  four  sisters, 
a  surgeon,  a  solicitor,  a  plumber,  aud  a  porter,  while  the  principal 
remnant  of  the  old  building  was  used  as  a  barrack.  Iu  1700  a 
Commission,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  visited  the 
Hospital,  and  drew  up  an  abortive  scheme  of  reformation ;  and  in  1702 
Lord  Keeper  Wright  "pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  dissolution,'' 
without  so  much  as  a  provision  being  made  for  paying  the  minister 
of  the  chapel.  "  The  building  of  Waterloo  Bridge  in  1817  led  to 
the  destruction  of  almost  all  the  remaining  buildings,''  and  its 
approaches  "  overwhelmed  all  the  precinct  as  far  west  as  the  site 
of  the  great  gate  and  almost  to  the  German  Chapel " — an  in- 
stitution, by  the  way,  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  "  The  west 
front  of  the  new  Somerset  House "  (we  presume  this  means 
Pennethorne's  addition)  ;i  actually  stands  within  the  boundary  of 
the  precinct";  so,  as  Mr.  Loftie  says,  "  perierunt  etiam  ruinse" — 
an  expression  which  critics  might  be  tempted  to  compare  with 
Lucan's  familiar  "  etiam  periere  ruiuse." 

The  seventeenth  chapter  treats  of  the  chapel — a  structure 
standing  north  and  south,  with  the  altar  at  the  northern  end — 
as  to  which  Mr.  Loftie  inclines  to  the  very  probable  idea 
that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  one  which  John  of  Gaunt 
raised,  although,  in  what  (in  spite  of  the  fire  of  1864)  we 
may  still  call  its  present  form,  it  only  dates  from  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  As  to  this  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Mr. 
Loftie  enthusiastically  exclaims: — "  The  magnificence  of  the 
building  made  it  worthy  of  its  fame."  We  cannot  go  so  far.  No 
doubt  it  was  very  richly  furnished  before  the  Reformation,  but  it 
is  not  only  small  but  as  ugly  as  a  Gothic  building  can  be. 
The  oldest  existing  monument — fortunately  saved  when  so  much 
else  was  burnt — is  a  peculiarly  interesting  brass  laid,  in  1522, 
over  the  bodies  of  two  Bishops — Thomas  Halsey,  Bishep  of 
Leighlin,  of  whose  assuredly  vagabond  career  Mr.  Loftie  gives 
an  amusing  account ;  and  Gavan  Douglas  (the  famous  Scotch 
statesman  and  poet),  Bishop  of  Duukeld,  who  died,  probably 
of  the  plague,  when  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  London. 
In  1537  Robert  Aldrich  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
in  the  Savoy  Chapel.  Only  one  other  consecration  ever  took 
place  there ;  but  that  was  of  Thomas  Wilson  to  Sodor  and  Man 
in  1698.  Both  these  consecrations  were  to  sees  in  the  pro- 
vince of  York,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  selection  of 
a  chapel  under  a  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The  Protector  Somerset 
having  destroyed  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand  for 
his  new  house,  the  parishioners  were  left  destitute.  Accordingly, 
in  1564,  Grindall,  then  Bishop  of  London,  carried  out  an  ar- 
rangement giving  them  the  use  of  the  Chapel,  with  leave  to  ap- 
point their  own  minister,  subject  to  the  Master's  approbation. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the  Chapel.  They 
went  on  using  it  till  1717,  when  the  present  church  was  built, 
and  thus  the  Chapel  got  the  erroneous  name  of  "  St.  Marv  le 
Savoy."  Among  these  ministers  two  eminent  names  stand  out, 
Thomas  Fuller,  of  the  "  Worthies,"  and  Anthony  Horneck. 

The  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  Chapel  are  somewhat  abruptly 
interrupted  by  a  chapter  on  the  poets  of  the  Savoy,  led  off  by 
Chaucer,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  John  of  Gaunt. 
Gavan  Douglas,  of  course,  is  marshalled ;  and  we  learn  that 
George  Withers  was  also  buried  in  the  Chapel,  though  no  memorial 
marked  his  grave.  Cowley,  too,  is  named,  for  the  somewhat 
whimsical  reason  that  he  never  did  belong  to  the  Savoy,  having 
applied  for  the  Mastership  and  been  refused.  Anne  Killegrew, 
daughter  of  the  very  questionable  last  Master,  deserves  to  be 
commemorated ;  but  we  think  Dryden's  elegy  upon  her,  though 
an  undoubtedly  stately  composition,  is  rather  too  long  to  have 
been  reproduced  in  full. 

The  next  chapter  introduces  us  to  "  The  Chapel  in  Collapse," 
with  a  curious,  though  disagreeable,  story  of  a  reprobate,  John 
Wilkinson,  who  for  several  years  disgraced  the  chaplaincy  by 
driving  a  trade  in  irregular  and  clandestine  marriages,  not  only 
before  but  after  the  passing  of  Lord  Ilardwicke's  Marriage  Act, 
which  indeed  shut  up  the  Fleet,  but  which  he  claimed  to  disregard 
in  virtue  of  some  supposed  extra-parochial  rights  attaching  to  the 
Savoy.  This  paid  for  a  time,  for  while  the  respective  numbers, 
of  such  marriages  were  in  1752  aud  1753  respectively,  15  and  19; 
iu  1754  and  1755  they  mounted  to  342  and  1,190;  but  in  the 
three  next  years  they  fell  to  63,  13,  and  17.  This  was  a  hazardous 
enterprise,  and  Wilkinson,  whenever  in  hiding,  had  to  avail  himself 

curates,  one  of  whom,  Urierson  by  name,  was  caught,  convicted, 


and  transported  for  fourteen  years  for  the  offence,  a  fate  which 
afterwards  nearly  befell  his  principal.  He  was,  in  fact,  convicted. 
The  vessel  which  was  taking  him  out  to  America  was  driven  back 
by  stress  of  weather,  and  he  died  at  Plymouth  in  1757. 

During  Wilkinson's  incumbency  the  Chapel  was  the  scene  of 
the  pathetic  interment  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  younger  son  of 
Lochiel,  who  was  engaged  in  the  rising  of  1745,  and  rashly  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1753,  where  he  was  identified,  taken  to  London, 
and  cruelly  executed  at  Tyburn.  After  a  hundred  years  a  monu- 
ment was  put  up  to  him  in  the  Chapel,  but  it  was  burnt  in  1864; 
this  is  now  represented  by  a  painted  window.  In  1773  George  III. 
constituted  the  Chapel  a  Chapel  Royal  by  letters  patent.  Be- 
tween 1840  and  1S60  "  some  very  sweeping  changes,"  which  even 
Mr.  Loftie,  certainly  a  pronounced  anti-restorationist,  declares  to 
have  been  "  for  the  most  part  improvements,"  were  made  at 
the  Queen's  expense ;  the  gallery  was  abolished,  double  pews 
were  rnad'i  single,  the  ancient  reredos  restored,  and  the  window 
above  opened  and  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Wiliement.  But 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  work  was  the  cleaning  and  painting 
of  the  curious  carved  roof,  characteristically  charged  with  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion  and  with  the  badges  of  the  Royal  House, 
and  the  families  with  which  it  intermarried.  The  walls,  too, 
were  covered  with  interesting  monuments,  old  and  new.  Such  was 
the  Chapel  on  July  7,  1864 ;  but  upon  that  afternoon  a  fire  bioke 
out  (probably  thanks  to  the  warming  apparatus),  and  gutted  the 
building,  destroying  all  its  fittings,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
monuments.  On  the  next  day  the  Queen  announced  her  intention 
of  restoring  it,  and  on  Advent  Sunday,  1865,  the  work  was  done 
and  the  Chapel  re-opened. 

The  "  Chapel  as  It  Is,"  is  much  like  what  it  was  before  the 
conflagration,  except  that  the  monuments  have  gone,  and  the 
carved  roof  has  been  superseded  by  the  inferior  expedient  of  one 
with  painted  flat  panels.  The  chief  misfortune,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather,  which  has  since  befallen  it,  was  that  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  gushing  description  by  Dickens  in  All  the  Year  Jiound, 
duly  quoted  by  Mr.  Loftie.  No  doubt  if  Mr.  Loftie's  object  had 
been  to  offer  a  frightful  example  of  tawdry  bad  teste  he  could 
hardly  have  culled  a  more  genuine  sample;  otherwise  his  book, 
at  the  loss  of  a  few  pages  and  one  more  big  name,  would  have 
gained  by  the  omission. 

We  cannot  close  without  referring  to  the  preface,  by  Mr. 
White,  the  Chaplain,  and  noting  as  a  rather  curious  oversight 
that,  in  a  book  got  up  with  considerable  attention  to  typographical 
elegance  and  antiquarian  precision,  no  index  or  formal  explanation 
of  the  illustrations  should  be  furnished.  We  may  accordingly  note 
that  these  comprise  an  etching  from  Turner  of  the  ruins  as  they 
existed  before  the  building  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  of  two  plans  at 
different  periods  of  the  manor  and  precinct,  and  of  four  woodcuts 
of  portions  of  the  old  building  taken  from  prints. 


THE  BOOK  WITH  SEVEN  SEALS.* 

\\J  E  were  overwhelmed  with  the  opening  chapter  of  this  story, 
1  V  Mid  had  to  lay  the  book  aside  for  at  least  four-and-tweuty 
hours  before  we  could  summon  up  courage  to  go  on  with  the  rest. 
We  did  at  last  gain  resolution  enough  to  struggle  on  to  the  end, 
but  the  two  volumes  were  almost  too  much  for  us.  Had  there 
been  three  of  them,  we  doubt  greatly  whether  we  could  ever  have 
ascertained  what  became  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine.  There  is 
not,  so  far  as  we  could  discover,  a  single  light  passage  in  the  whole 
book.  No  one  even  attempts  a  joke.  Every  one  is  very  stately, 
and  moves  along  with  a  heaviness  of  step  that  would  well  become 
a  white  elephant.  There  is  such  an  air  of  respectability  preserved 
from  first  to  last  that  we  could  not  even  refresh  ourselves  with  a 
laugh  at  the  author's  expense.  We  might  as  soon  look  for  a  source 
of  humour  in  a  Gold-Stick-in- Waiting  or  in  the  official  who 
solemnhr  marches  before  the  Speaker  on  his  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  first  paragraph  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
performance.  "  Merrily  ring  the  bells,  and  gaily,  iu  the  splendour 
of  many-coloured  garlands  of  flowers  and  waving  banners  shines 
our  island,  our  beloved  Gyldenholm."  In  the  next  line  we  are 
introduced  to  the  fairest  of  her  children,  who  four  lines  lower 
down  stands  beside  the  bridegroom  of  twice  her  age,  the  brave 
and  honourable  Baron  von  Rotha.  Next  comes  Nature,  with 
a  capital,  who,  rich  in  promise,  and  in  harmouy  with  the  wishes 
of  those  present,  smiles  upon  the  handsome  pair.  After  Nature 
comes  a  venerable  silver-haired  clergyman  ;  and  yet  we  are  still  on 
the  first  page.  When  we  turn  over  the  leaf  we  find,  at  the  very 
top  of  the  second  page,  "  Florentine  Count  von  Gyldenstein,  sen.," 
who,  with  proud  paternal  joy,  looks  upon  his  child  Agneta.  We 
pass  over  the  Countess  and  Aunt  Monica's  still  beautiful  counten- 
ance, who  reads  the  reflex  of  a  mutual  happiness  on  the  two  faces, 
and  in  nine  more  lines  come  to  "  Florentine,  jun.,"  who  measures 
the  bridegroom  with  a  glance  of  scorn  and  bold  challenge.  Next 
the  heroine,  Beuedicta  Gyldenstein,  the  bride's  twin-sister,  who 
tells  her  own  story,  introduces  herself.  Then  the  time  comes  for 
the  young  couple  to  depart,  and,  "  inexorable,  the  vessel  pushes 
off  from  the  land  ;  and  its  sails,  swelled  by  a  favouring  breeze, 
drive  it  merrily  southward."  The  heroine  stood  ga  fmg  after  the 
sail  disappearing  in  the  horizon,  which  now,  as  she  bells  her  reader, 
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I  marked  the  point  in  universal  space  where  she  must  seek  her  twin- 
L  sister,  the  other  half  of  herself.  Her  Aunt  Monica  at  once  pointed 
^  out  to  her  that  she  must  henceforth  take  her  sisters  place  and  dis- 
charge all  the  little  household  employments  which,  till  now,  were 
,  Agneta's  share.    Make  a  beginning,  she  says,  in  the  assumption  of 
'  vour  new  duties.    W  hen  evening  comes  the  heroine  is  happily 
.  able  to  sav,  thousrh  in  somewhat  imperfect  English.  "  I  have  con- 
scientiously fulfilled  my  duties  at  the  tea-table,  if  also  with  little 
approach  to  that  gracewhich  marked  everything  that  Agneta  did." 
I  She  is  obliged  to  add:— "On  the  other  hand,  I  rear  that  I  exe- 
cuted very  hadlv  the  second  part  of  my  duties,  the  entertainment 
of  the  elder  ladies  and  gentlemen.''    There  was,  however,  one  part 
I  of  domestic  duty  which  had  always  fallen  to  her  lot  to  discharge. 

•  Every  evening  she  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  her  lather  his 
j  meerschaum,  with  light  and  matches.    ''  Nobody, "  she  boasted, 

"  understood  as  well  as  I  how  to  bring  the  latter  in'  contact 
i  with  the  tobacco,  not  even  Agueta." 

But  there  was  one  matter  in  which  the  heroine  felt  that  she 
could  not,  at  all  events  at  present,  imitate  her  sister.  She  could 
not  have  left  her  old  home  for  the  sake  of  any  lover.  "  The 
secret  of  love  was  still  to  me,  at  that  time,  a  book  with  seven 
seals.  Lonir  would  it  be  before  it  was  opened."  However,  the 
next  dav  her  old  playmate  Gerard,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Universitv,  showed  her  that  he  loved  her.  His  words,  she  says, 
had  strangely  moved  her  soul,  however  much  she  strove  to  hide  it 

•  from  herself: — 

Wai  it  perhaps  the  wax  of  the  outer  rim  of  the  first  seal  that  began  to 
melt  ? 

W  ho  knows  the  hidden  depths  of  his  own  soul  ? 

Till  long  afcer  midnight  I  stood  thus  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  a  riddle 
to  myself, treathing  to  the  stars  above  the  anxious  question—"  Have  I  a 
soul  ?    Who  shall  reveal  to  me  its  secret  ?  " 

Later  on  her  Aunt  Monica,  by  way,  it  would  seem,  of  enabling 
her  to  answer  this  question,  reads  to  her  Runwo  and  Juliet.  Next 
day  Benedicta  goes  out  into  the  garden,  and,  standing  before  a 
rose,  exclaimed,  u  Lovely  flower,  what  wilt  thou  from  me  ?  Shall 
I  pluck  thee?  Oh,  no  !  Thou  wouldest  wither  if  my  finger  did 
but  touch  thee.  I  will  imprint  thy  image  on  my  soul  that  it 
may  produce  something  as  beautiful  as  the  flower,  something  that 
may  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Mind."  Let  the  careful  reader  again 
notice  the  capital  letter.  She  calls  for  her  steed,  gallops  oil'  to  the 
northern  point  of  the  island,  climbs  a  cliff;  sees  by  "  the  fisher- 
hnt  '  on  the  shore  a  dark  youth  making  love  to  a  fair  girl,  and 
returns  home  to  write  an  idyl,  entitled  "  The  Fisher-hut." 

Unhappily  about  this  time  Aunt  Monica,  whose  clear  head,  had 
she  been  born  to  a  throne,  the  crown  would  not  have  oppressed, 
and  whose  strong  shoulders  the  ermine  would  not  have  burdened, 
was  caught  in  a  thunderstorm.  The  heroine  had  heard  her 
that  morning  say,  casually,  "  I  fear  it  will  be  a  hot  day."  The 
poor  lady  got  overheated,  then  was  chilled  by  the  rain,  and  so 
came  to  her  end.  On  her  death-bed  she  said  that  the  Count 
von  Gyldernstein,  sen.,  must  now  trust  his  daughter  with  a  secret 
which  hitherto  he  had  shared  only  with  his  sister,  and  kept  even 
from  his  wife.  The  Count  was  away  from  home,  but  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  he  was  to  return  the  heroine  writes,  "  It  might  be 
in  the  air,  it  might  be  in  myself,  but  by  degrees  a  strange  dread 
came  over  me,  the  cause  of  which  I  could  not  account  for  to  my- 
self." In  the  portrait  of  her  grandmother,  which  had  always  exer- 
cised a  magnetic  power  over  her,  the  eyes  this  evening  seemed  to 
her  imagination  to  sparkle,  and  the  lines  of  the  mouth  to  quiver. 
When  her  lather  returned  he  handed  to  her  a  manuscript  in  which 
he  told  the  history  of  his  earlier  years,  and  the  secret  which  had 
been  known  to  Aunt  Monica  alone.  He  had  in  his  youth  gone  into 
Italy  in  company  with  his  cousin,  Buftis  von  Leysching,  a  gentle- 
man of  large  property,  but  disligured  by  a  saturnine  frown  on  his 
low  forehead,  and  by  a  malicious  smile  out  of  his  thick  red  beard. 
"  I  letter  wrould  it  have  been,"  wrote  the  Count,  "  if  this  ill-assorted 
pair  had  never  gone  together.  But  what  is  written  in  the  book  of 
fate  must  be  fulfilled.."  We  failed  to  make  out — perhaps  our 
patience  here  was  exhausted — what  particular  act  of  villany  this 
gentleman  of  the  saturnine  frown  and  the  malicious  smile  actually 
performed.  No  doubt  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  we 
should  thus  fail,  and  so  we  must  be  content.  The  Count  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper.  Her  lover,  a  blacksmith, 
stabbed  him,  and,  believing  he  had  killed  him,  fled  for  safety  to 
a  cloister  of  the  Minorites.  The  Count  recovered,  and  the  black- 
smith became  a  Jesuit  priest.  He  persuaded  his  rival  to  marry 
the  rirl.  But  during  the  Count's  long  absence  in  Italy  his  estates 
had  become  greatly  embarrassed.  The  only  chance  of  saving  the 
family  from  ruin  lay  in  his  marrying  an  heiress.  He  went  home 
and  told  his  mother,  the  lady  whose  portrait  had  always  exercised 
the  magnetic  power  over  the  heroine,  that  he  was  already  married. 
The  old  lady  stood  before  him  stiff  and  motionless  as  marble,  and 
then  disappeared— in  the  whole  wide  expanse  of  the  park  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  ber.  Towards  evening  her  corpse  was  found  on  the 
shove  beneath  the  cliffs.  The  Count  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
his  family.  His  cousin  Bufus — and  here,  perhaps,  it  was  that  his 
villany  was  shown — easily  procured  a  dhorcc  for  him  by  means 
of  his  influential  counexions.  "The  castle  is  ornamented  with 
festoons;  the  steps  are  decked  with  flowers;  a  crowd  of  heads 
presses  forward  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  young  couple. 
Florentine  Gyldenstein  brings  home  hi3  young  bride,  tiildegarde 
von  Borustellen."  However,  the  joy  was  not  to  last  for  ever.  The 
Count  became  a  morose  and  gloomy  husband,  much  given  to 
outbursts  of  unreasonable  violence.    "  In  consequence  of  a  scene 


occasioned  by  my  father's  passion,"  the  heroine  writes,  "  a  sudden 
atl'ection  of  the  nerves  came  over  my  mother  which  deprived  her 
of  the  free  use  of  her  limbs."  Years  passed  away,  and  Florentine, 
juii.  became  of  age.  The  Gyldenstein  property,  twenty-five  years 
before  near  to  bankruptcy,  was  now,  we  are  told,  a  rich  entail.  A 
great  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  young  man.  "  Let  us  see," 
exclaimed  Florentine,  sen.,  at  the  oud  of  the  feastings,  "  horse- 
races, dinners,  not  to  reckon  the  balls,  driving  and  riding,  and 
therewith  fuming  heads  and  seething  hearts,  but  we  have  not 
lacked  a  splendid  glacier  either."  The  splendid  glacier  was,  we 
believe,  a  young  lady  on  the  white  tip  of  whose  nose  danced  an 
expression  of  hardness  and  indescribable  wilfulness,  and  in  the 
tones  of  whose  voice  this  demoniacal  something  percept ib  y 
quivered.  She  defied  the  young  Count  to  leap  his  horse  over  a 
wall.  He  performed  the  feat  and  lost  his  life.  The  wrongdoing 
of  Florentine,  Count  von  Gyldenstein,  sen.,  was  clearly  not  to  be 
left  unpunished. 

The  heroine  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  Princess  Sicamora 
of  Bohemia.  They  become  intimate.  "  Benedicta  von  Gylden- 
stein," said  the  Princess  to  her  one  day,  "  you  and  your  fate  are  of 
indescribable  interest  to  me."  The  heroine  adds,  "  When  I  tbink 
now  of  these  words  they  sound  to  me  strangely  ominous."  The 
Princess  had  an  only  son,  Prince  Paul,  a  young  man  with  a  raven- 
black,  beautifully-curled  beard,  and  a  noble  face,  whose  clear 
Southern  pallor,  far  from  being  wan  and  sickly,  had  an  appearance 
of  health  and  strength.  In  the  enigmatical  contradictions  of  his 
nature  he  exercised  an  especial  charm.  The  Prince  and  the 
Countess  fall  in  love,  and  become  secretly  engaged.  He  resolves 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world  and  to  support  himself.  He 
throws  up  the  profession  of  a  diplomatist  and,  heir  though  he  is 
of  two  houses  and  a  Prince  besides,  removes  to  a  small  abode  in 
the  market-place,  where  a  brass-plate  bears  the  inscription—"  Paul 
Sicamora,  Solicitor."  He  does  not  want  for  clients,  and  everything 
seems  very  prosperous  for  the  young  people,  when  the  Princess  by 
a  trick  persuades  her  son  that  the  Countess  was  already  engaged  to 
another  man.  Unlike  a  solicitor,  but  no  doubt  very  like  a  prince, 
Paul  rushed  to  the  heroine  with  a  face  so  disfigured  by  anger,  in- 
dignation, and  suppressed  rage,  that  it  was  scarcely  recognizable. 
We  wonder  whether  that  morning  he  had  remembered  not  to 
curl  his  beard,  or  perhaps  even  to  uncurl  it.  He  only  gave 
her  a  look  and  would  not  say  a  word.  Soon  after  a  grey- 
headed castellan  enters  bringing  her  a  letter  on  a  silver  tray. 
She  finds  that  it  is  an  invitation  to  her  to  accompany  some  rela- 
tions on  her  way  home.  In  her  despair  she  accepts  it.  On  her 
arrival  she  writes  a  journal  from  which  she  plentifully  quotes. 
She  soon  receives  an  envelope  containing  a  card,  on  which  was 
written  :— 

Alma,  Countess  von  Tarowitz 
aud 

Paul,  Prince  von  Sicamora 
Betrothed. 

The  marriage  soon  follows.  Paul,  of  course,  when  it  is  too  late, 
very  quickly  discovers  his  mistake.  He  rushes  to  his  mother,  the 
Princess,  holds  a  knife  to  her  throat,  and  demands  a  full  confes- 
sion. Meanwhile  the  Count  had  discovered  the  only  daughter  of 
his  first  wife  and  had  received  her  into  his  castle.  She,  by  her 
artfulness,  contrived  to  persuade  the  old  man  to  leave  her  on  his 
deathbed  all  his  property.  The  Jesuit  priest,  who  plays  an  im- 
portant, but  very  mysterious,  part  in  the  story,  is  at  length  satis- 
fied with  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  fallen  upon  the  family  of  his 
faithless  rival.  He  even,  in  the  end,  takes  pity  on  the  heroine, 
and  puts  into  her  hand  some  mysterious  documents  by  which  she 
is  able  to  recover  from  her  unnatural  sister  the  ancestral  estates. 
She  hands  them  over  to  her  nephew,  her  sister's  son,  who  marries ' 
the  only  daughter  of  Prince  Paul  the  solicitor. 


LORD  CARNARVON'S  AGAMEMNON* 

ANEW  translation  of  a  classical  work  which  has  been  so  much, 
translated  as  the  Agamemnon  of  /Eschylus  may  seem  in  one 
sense  to  challenge  the  strictest  examination.  For  why  add  to  so 
many  attempts  of  many  hands,  one  or  two  of  them  of  eminent 
power,  unless  one  is  confident  of  being  able  to  improve  upon  their 
work  ?  But  another  view  is  open  to  the  critic,  which  is  not  only 
recommended  by  the  general  presumption  in  favour  of  leniency, 
but  may  fairly  stand  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  that  the  great  masters  of  poetry  in  ancient  and 
foreign  tongues — a  Homer,  an  /Eschylus,  a  Virgil,  a  Bante,  or  a 
Goethe — cannot  be  fully  and  adequately  presented  to  us  in  any 
possible  translation.  The  best  conceivable  translator,  were  he 
ever  so  much  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  cannot  do  perfect  justice  to 
every  aspect  of  the  original.  If  difficulties  of  language  were  out 
of  the  way,  no  one  man  can  so  exactly  fit  his  mind  to  the  stature 
and  proportions  of  another's.  The  absolute  attainment  of  the  end  is 
beyond  any  one's  powers ;  but  whoever  comes  to  the  work  with  dili- 
gent and  reverent  hands  may  do  towards  it  something  worth  doing, 
and  may  peradventure  make  a  hit  now  and  again  where  greater  meu 
have  missed  before  him.  Besides,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  com- 
petition where  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  thai  even  the  best  must 
fall  short.  It  is  ill  running  against  Achilles  ;  but  there  is  no  folly  in 
running  with  Achilles  when  the  prize  is  beyond  mortal  reach. 

*  Agamemnon.  Translated  from  /Eschylus  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
London  :  John  Murray.  1879. 
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Thus  it  has  become  a  recognized  exercise  in  the  commonwealth  of 
scholars  to  join  in  these  never-finished  contests,  not  for  mastery 
among  their  fellows,  but  as  doing  honour  to  the  master  of  them 
all ;  and  such  we  understand  to  have  been  Lord  Carnarvon's  pur- 
pose in  giving  us  yet  another  English  Agamemnon.  Certainly  no 
existing  translation  can  be  said  to  have  barred  the  way  for  more 
adventures.  Conington  (whose  version,  being  embodied  in  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  text,  is  probably  less  known  than  it  ought  to 
be)  is  faithful  and  spirited ;  he  excels  in  reproducing  the  tire  and 
swift  movement  of  the  original,  though  in  the  choruses  he  is 
apt  to  lose  measure  and  dignity.  Miss  Swanwick  preserves  a 
constant  level  of  merit,  and,  taking  her  work  all  round,  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  any  of  her  rivals.  Her  shortcomings 
pretty  much  coincide  with  the  strong  points  of  Conington ;  there 
is  something  like  tameness  where  ^Eschylus  is  most  forcible. 
Some  eighteen  months  ago  we  took  special  notice  of  Mr.  Mors- 
head's  more  than  deserving  performance.  His  version  may  be 
called  brilliant  ;  it  errs,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  being  too  refined ; 
there  is  too  much  polishing  away  of  the  rugged  impetuosity  of 
vEschylus.  An  English  reader  who  knows  no  Greek  might  do 
much  worse  than  betake  himself  to  Mr.  E.  Fitzgerald's  powerful 
adaptation — a  translation  it  neither  is,  nor  professes  to  be — which 
often  sounds  the  true  .rEschylean  note.  Then  the  Agamemnon 
has  been  attacked  by  writers  already  otherwise  eminent  in  litera- 
ture, as  Dean  Milman,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Browning,  of  whose 
transcript  (as  he  names  it)  having  formerly  spoken  at  large,  we 
shall  now  only  say  that  it  stands  alone.  It  carries  literal  repro- 
duction of  obscurities  to  a  point  never  before  attempted,  but  can 
generally  be  understood  with  the  help  of  the  Greek.  We  can 
hardly  call  upon  Lord  Carnarvon  to  justify  the  existence  of  his 
version  among  so  many,  for  the  very  reason  that  there  are  so 
many.  It  is  enough  that,  being  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  under- 
taking as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste,  he  has  chosen  thus  to 
occupy  leisure  time. 

Still,  comparison  is  iuevitable.  One  would  have  been  safe  in 
pronouncing  beforehand  that  Lord  Carnarvon's  handiwork  would 
be  respectable  ;  but  respectable  is  the  best  we  can  call  it,  especially 
after  the  extravagant  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  it  in  one 
or  two  quarters.  The  translation  reads  easily  and  pleasantly 
throughout,  but  too  often  at  the  expense  of  closeness  and  vigour. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  smooth  down  everything,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent to  slur  over  the  nicer  points  of  the  Greek.  In  the  Watchman's 
opening  speech  the  shout  is  entirely  omitted ;  and  against  the 
general  opinion  of  modern  editors,  the  announcement  to  Clytem- 
uestra  is  described  as  future  instead  of  present  (reading,  we  presume, 
o-rifiavS)  not  o-rjjj.alvu>),  whieh  gives  a  comparatively  poor  effect : — 

Swift  to  Atreides'  wife  the  glorious  news 
I'll  bear,  and  bid  her  rise,  and  through  these  hall? 
Raise  the  loud  song  of  triumph  for  the  fall 
Of  Troy. 

Surely  the  Watchman  of  zEschylus  was  not  likely,  after  his  year-long 
expectation,  to  be  content  with  talking  about  what  he  meant  to 
do.  It  is  more  natural  and  dramatic  to  take  his  words  as  an 
articulate  expansion  of  the  signal-cry  which  he  has  at  once  raised 
on  sight  of  the  beacon,  as  in  Conington's  version : — 
Io!  Io! 

To  Agamemnon's  wife  I  give  clear  charge 
To  spring  up  from  her  bed,  and  in  the  house 
Upraise  a  shouting  for  this  beacon-light 
In  welcome  .... 

The  first  strophe  of  the  Parodos  is  thus  rendered  by  Lord  Car- 
narvon:— 

Yes — I  can  tell  the  fateful  signs  the  Grecian  host  befell, 
What  time  the  heroes  'gan  their  march.    Old  as  I  am,  the  spell 
Of  heav'nly  trust  inspires  the  song  congenial  to  my  age — 
How  erst  the  royal  princes  twain  went  forth  the  war  to  wage, 
And  marching  on  with  glittering  spear  and  with  avenging  brand, 
They  led  the  flower  of  Grecia's  youth  against  the  Trojan  land. 
But  them  with  this  dread  omen  the  King  of  birds  did  greet, 
Them  on  their  way,  tbe  two  kings,  who  ruled  our  Grecian  fleet: 
For  hard  beside  the  palace,  in  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky, 
Two  eagles  on  the  right  hand  men  could  easily  descry. 
Of  this  dread  pair  the  one  was  black  as  night ; 
The  other  showed  behind  a  plumage  white  ; 

But  foully  feasting  both  did  rend  and  tear, 

Her  labours  done, 

Her  last  course  run, 
Great  with  young,  a  luckless  hare. 
The  burden  of  my  song  shall  be  a  woe  and  wail  : 
But  in  the  end  of  ends  the  good  shall  still  prevail. 

This,  again,  gives  the  sense  well  enough ;  but  all  the  dash  and 
lire  are  gone.    Conington  goes  very  differently  to  work : — 

I  am  the  man  !  I  must  be  up  and  telling 

The  signs  which  met  the  chieftains  on  their  way. 

I  am  the  man — within  me  yet  is  swelling, 
From  heaven  itself,  the  prompting  of  the  lay, 
The  genial  strength  proportioned  to  my  day. 

We  do  not  understand  how  Lord  Carnarvon  takes  the  clause  ?« 
yap  8e68ev  KarairveUi  TT(i6S>  po\nav  oKkuv  £vp.(pvTos  almv  (or 
uXkc.,  Hermann's  correction,  adopted  by  Professor  Kennedy,  and, 
to  our  mind,  all  but  irresistible).  It  looks  as  if  he  read  Treidoy 
/ioXnau;  so  far  agreeing  with  Professor  Goodwin,  of  Harvard,  who 
proposes  to  keep  the  MS.  reading — TretOio  noXnuv,  oXkuv  ^vp^vros 
alcov  ;  translating,  "  For  still  persuasion  from  the  Gods  inspires  me 
with  song  ;  still  even  my  old  age  inspires  mo  with  strength  (to 
sing)."  This  is  ingenious  as  a  piece  of  conservative  criticism, 
and  we  should  not  quarrel  with  a  translator  for  acting  on  it.  But 


Lord  Carnarvon's  rendering  has  the  air  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween incompatible  readings  or  constructions ;  we  fail  to  see  what 
it  stands  for.  The  expansion  of  the  burden — a'i\ivov  aihivov  eiire, 
to  6°  ev  vlkAtco — into  a  couplet  is  a  loss  of  power,  and  certainly 
needless.    Conington's  one  line — 

Sing  sorrow !  sing  sorrow  !  but  triumph  the  good ! 

is  better ;  best  of  all  is  the  version  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  em- 
bodied in  a  poem  of  his  own  : — 

Sing  wellaway,  but  well  befall  the  right. 

In  the  rather  obscure  but  eminently  /Eschylean  lines,  179 — 184, 
we  think  the  point  is  missed. 

So  comes  o'er  sleeping  eyes  the  memory  of  pain  ; 
Comes  o'er  th'  unwilling  mind  wisdom's  persuasive  strain  : 
And  on  their  ever  holy  seats  the  blest  Gods  sit,  and  school 
The  hearts  of  men  to  reverence  by  stern  compulsion's  rule. 

Apart  from  the  question  raised  by  Professor  Kennedy  on  metrical 
and  other  grounds,  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  finite  verb  where 
fiiaios  is,  the  meaning'is  not  that  ''the  gods  school  men  by  stern 
compulsion's  rule,"  but  that  the  grace  of  the  gods  brings  good  to 
men  even  against  their  will.    So  Conington  : — 

Thus  in  deep  sleep  before  the  heart  distil 
Cold  sweat-drops,  wrung  from  thought  of  former  ill, 
And  Prudence  comes  on  men  against  their  will. 
Such  gifts  the  gods  shower  down  in  man's  despite 
From  their  glorious  thrones  of  light. 

The  sustained  dialogues  appear  to  be  more  congenial  to  Lord 
Carnarvon's  workmanship.  In  these  he  generally  attains  fair 
success,  and  at  times  felicity.  Here  is  part  of  Clytemnestra's 
celebrated  description  of  the  fire-signals  announcing  the  fall  of 
Troy  :— 

CLYTEMNIiSTRA. 

It  is  the  beacon  fire  on  Ida's  crest 

By  flaming  convoys  that  hath  brought  the  news, 

From  Ida's  woods  to  the  Hermann  crag 

Of  Lemnos — then  from  Lemnos  to  the  heights 

Of  Athos — Athos  consecrate  to  Jove — 

Passed  the  broad  brand  of  flame.    Then  towering  high 

And  gathering  strength,  e'en  as  it  sped  its  course, 

It  spanned  the  sea,  and,  like  a  golden  sun, 

Flashed  its  red  glow  athwart  Macistus'  cliffs. 

And  there  the  watchman,  watching  not  in  vain, 

Wrought  at  his  labour  till  Euripus'  flood 

Reddened  again,  and  by  Messapian  towers, 

Heaping  the  beacon  "high  with  withered  heath, 

His  comrades  saw  and  sped  the  message  on. 

Then  without  stop  or  stay,  nor  yet  bedimmed, 

Like  a  bright  moon,  the  flaming  herald  flew 

Over  Asopus'  plain,  and  wakened  up 

Fresh  fiery  signals  on  Cithairon's  rock. 

The  line  "  Flashed  its  red  glow  athwart  Macistus'  cliffs " 
appears  to  adopt  Professor  Kennedy's  emendation  npouKCLTo  for 
irevKr;  to,  which,  together  with  ev  repveov  for  ivripvuiv,  V.  I  J, 
may  justly  be  reckoned  palmary.  The  last  verse  in  our  extract  is 
rather  weak ;  we  like  much  better  Conington's  "  woke  up  a  new 
relay  of  missioned  flame,"  which  is  also  closer  to  the  Greek  (f/yapev 
aWrjv  6,k5o^j)i'  Trofinov  nvpos).  As  another  specimen,  we  give  part 
of  Clytemnestra's  speech  to  Agamemnon  when  she  has  persuaded 
him  to  walk  into  the  palace  on  carpets  spread  before  him  in 
Oriental  fashion.    His  consent  is  a  grudging  one: — 

In  sooth,  I  fear  to  tread 
With  wasteful  luxury  the  costly  web. 

Clytemnestra  carries  her  point,  however,  and  speaks  thus : — 

There  is  the  sea,  and  who  shall  drain  its  depths, 
With  its  unbounded  hoards  of  purple  dye, 
Worthy  their  weight  in  gold  ?    Nor  is  there  stint 
Of  such-like  wealth  within  our  household  stores. 
Bight  gladly  too,  if  oracle  or  shrine 
Had  laid  this  load  upon  me,  when  I  sought 
A  ransom  for  thine  oft  imperilled  life, 
I  would  have  vowed  rich  carpetings  and  rare. 
Thou  art  like  root  of  some  o'ershadowing  tree 
That  dims  the  fury  of  the  dogstar's  heat ; 
Thou  art  like  summer's  warmth  to  winter's  cold 
Returning  to  thy  home. 

In  the  lyrical  passages  between  Cassandra  and  the  Chorus  the 
finer  shades  of  meaning  seem  to  be  rather  neglected.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Cassandra  cries  out  to  Apollo,  "  Where  hast  thou 
led  me  ?  to  what  house  ?  "  the  answer  and  rejoinder  are  given  as 
follows : — 

CHORUS. 

Unto  the  house  of  the  Atreida?,  sure. 

I  speak  the  truth — true  thou  shalt  find  my  words. 

CASSANDRA. 

Aye,  to  a  house  abhorred  of  Heaven,  whose  walls 
Can  toll  of  kinsmen's  crimes  and  woes — a  house 
That  reeks  of  human  butchery  and  gore. 

Cassandra's  Age  ought  to  be  Nag  (piaoOeov  fiev  ovv).  Again,  the 
lines — 

o-raais  K  tiKoperos  yewi 
KaTo\u\v£aTa>  Bvparos  Xevaipov 

are  rendered — ■ 

Yell  then,  insatiate  band  of  Furies,  yell 
Your  hymn  of  woe  o'er  the  accursed  deed! 

It  is  not  a  hymn  of  woe,  but  of  denunciation  or  savage  triumph; 
dXokv£tiv  and  its  compounds  denote  shouting,  not  wailing.  Miss 
Swanwiek's  "  Let  the  dread  brood  of  Night  ....  their  chorus 
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swell  "  is  more  faithful ;  she  and  Lord  Carnarvon  have  equally 
abandoned  the  specilic  point  of  Xevo-ipov,  which  is  difficult  enough 
to  bring  out  in  Endish.  Conington's  "  Shriek  in  horror  o'er  the 
sacrificial  Stoning,"  is  nearly  literal  but  obscure.  The  exact  mean- 
ing is  "loud  o'er  a  victim  shout  to  be  avenged  by  stouing  j 
(Professor  Kennedy),  i.e.  stoning  would  be  the  proper  penalty  for 
Clytemnestra's  deed.  Further  on,  in  the  stichomuthic  passage  be- 
tween Cassandra  and  the  Chorus,  we  have  the  following  lines  : 

CHORUS. 

I  cannot  comprehend  these  guilty  plots. 

CASSANDRA. 
'Tis  not  because  I  do  not  speak  thy  tongue. 

CHORUS. 

Aye— and  canst  prophesy,  though  dark  thy  speech. 
The  Greek  runs  thus  : — 

XO.  Toil  yap  reXoviros  ov  ^ovijKa  prjxavijU. 

KA.  Km  fifjv  ayav  y  "EUf'  tVio-Ta/xat  (partv. 

XO.  Kai  yap  ri  trvBoKpavra,  Svo-padr)  8'  opas. 
The  rendering  of  the  last  line  seems  to  us  mistaken.  Probably 
the  intention  was  to  express  the  construction  adopted  by  Coniug- 
ton,  which  is  to  this  eifect :— "  Yes,  you  understand  Greek,  and 
can  interpret  Greek  oracles  too ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  hard 
for  us  (and  so  are  your  prophecies)."  But  Lord  Carnarvon's 
version  does  not  express  this.  We  give  for  comparison  Miss 
Swanwick's,  which  takes  the  other  construction : — 

Chorus.  Ay,  for  the  plotter's  scheme  to  me  is  dark. 
Oat.  Yet  in  Hellenic  speech  my  words  are  couched. 
Chorus.  So  too  are  Pythian  chants,  yet  hard  to  spell. 

After  Clytemnestra  has  exultingly  avowed  the  murder  of  Aga- 
memnon, the  Chorus  breaks  out  into  words  of  horror  and  in- 
dignation for  which  Lord  Carnarvon's  English,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  adequate : — 

CHORUS. 

In  earth's  dark  breast  what  poison'd  weed, 

What  drug  from  out  the  flowing  sea 
Has  maddened  thee  to  do  this  deed, 

And  take  this  load  of  guilt  on  thee? 
Thou  ha.st  on  thee  a  people's  hate, 
Thou  hast  cast  off  and  slain  thy  mate  ; 
And  thou  from  Argos  shalt  most  surely  bo 
Outcast  and  loathed  for  thy  impiety. 

Again  let  us  compare  Miss  Swanwick's  work,  which  here  is  ex- 
tremely good : — 

What  mischief,  O  woman,  what  earth-nurtured  bane 
Hast  tasted,  what  draught  from  the  sea's  briny  deep, 
That  curses,  folk-muttered,  of  loathing  and  hate, 
Like  incense  of  death  on  thy  head  thou  dost  heap. 

Sheer  hast  thou  smitten,  and  sheer  hast  thou  slain, 
So  outlawed  be  thou  from  the  State. 

The  rapid  trochaic  dialogue  which  closes  the  play  is  given  by 
Lord  Carnarvon  in  blank  verse,  which  appears  to  us  a  grave  mis- 
take, destroying  as  it  does  the  special  character  and  movement  of 
the  original.  Altogether  we  have  to  conclude  that  Lord  Car- 
narvon's translation  is  decidedly  wanting  in  force ;  it  may  be  said, 
as  regards  the  English,  to  magnify  the  weak  points  of  Miss  Swan- 
wick's translation.  Nor  can  it  well  be  accepted  by  scholars  as 
coming  up  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day.  A  generation  or 
two  ago  it  might  have  justly  received  considerable  praise,  and  in 
itself  it  is  still  commendable  as  a  record  of  liberal  and  elegant 
recreation. 


THE  OBELISKS  IN  ROME.* 

A REALLY  good  account  of  the  Eoman  obelisks  would  be 
an  important  contribution  to  our  historical  knowledge.  The 
strange  vicissitudes  they  have  undergone  as  the  oldest  authentic 
monuments  to  be  found  in  Europe,  their  early  origin  in  the 
quarries  of  Assouan,  the  means  by  which  the  Egyptians  trans- 
ported them  to  the  Delta,  the  means  by  which  the  Romans 
brought  them  to  Rome,  the  revival  of  their  manufacture  under 
Domitian  and  Hadrian,  their-  adoption  by  the  Popes — all  these 
particulars  and  others,  without  more  than  a  discreet  reference  to 
their  symbolism,  would  probably  form  a  volume  not  only  in- 
teresting, but  useful.  Such  an  account  has  yet  to  be  written.  But 
the  notes  thrown  together  in  the  present  volume  will  not  prove  of 
much  use  to  the  future  writer.  The  photographic  prints  at  the  end 
are  very  good,  and  might  possibly  be  magnified  in  parts  to  show 
a  particular  inscription.  Otherwise  we  can  say  little  in  praise 
of  Mr.  Parker's  compilation.  Before  entering  on  any  account 
of  the  book  and  its  faults,  it  may  be  well  if  we  endeavour 
to  give  a  list  of  its  contents — no  easy  task.  The  prefaces — 
for  there  are  two — to  the  two  editions  tell  us  that  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  have  been  translated  by  an  eminent  Egyptian  scholar 
who  declines  to  have  his  name  printed.  There  is  not  one  transla- 
tion in  the  book  which  answers  to  this  account.  There  are,  in  fact, 
only  three  detailed  translations  given — namely,  two  by  Dr.  Birch 
and  one  by  the  Rev.  G.  Tomlinson.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  very  first  sentence  in  the  book,  for  it  tells  us 
that  translations  in  full  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the  more 


*  The  Twelve  Egyptian  Obelisks  in  Rome ;  their  History  explained  by 
Translations  of  the  Inscriptions  upon  them.  Edited  by  John  Henry  Parker, 
C.B.    Second  Edition.   Oxford  :  Parker  &  Co.  1879. 


important  of  the  obelisks  are  added.  Yet  we  only  find  the  three 
above-mentioned — namely,  those  of  the  Lateran  obelisk,  the  obelisk 
of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  that  of  the  Barberini  on  the  Pincian 
Hill ;  and  the  names  of  the  translators  are  assigned  to  each — at 
least  Mr.  Parker  says  in  the  preface  already  quoted  that  Dr.  Birch 
has  expressly  made  a  new  translation  of  the  hieroglyphs  on 
Hadrian's  obelisk,  which  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  different  names 
by  which  the  monolith  of  the  Pincian  is  described  in  the  book. 
It  is  not  without  long  and  careful  search  that  the  reader  can 
identify  the  references,  as  the  same  object  is  referred  to  under 
various  aliases.  But  of  this  we  must  speak  further  on.  Follow- 
ing a  very  confusing  table  of  contents,  we  have  a  chapter  headed 
"  The  Egyptian  Obelisks,"  which  describes  eleven  more  or  less 
at  length,  and  gives  some  of  the  Latin  inscriptions.  Next  comes 
another  chapter  with  the  same  heading,  "  The  Egyptian  Obelisks," 
and  the  three  translated  inscriptions  already  mentioned.  Two 
more  chapters  in  smaller  type,  but  with  the  same  headings,  contain 
Pliny's  account  and  that  of  Ammianus.  After  this  we  have  a 
long  paper  by  Professor  Donaldson  "  On  Obelisks/  their  purpose, 
proportions,  material,  and  position,"  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Architects  in  1878.  Following  this  there  is  a  list  of  obelisks  now 
remaining  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  which  wholly  disagrees  in 
many  particulars  with  the  accounts  in  the  former  part  of  the 
volume.  After  this  list  we  have  a  new  heading,  "Obelisks"  to  a 
chapter  which  contains  a  paper  communicated  by  Dr.  Birch  to  the 
long  extinct  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  with  corrections 
and  additions.  This  is  the  nucleus,  the  piece  of  resistance  of  the 
whole  book,  and  it  will  afford  some  information  to  the  reader. 
The  volume  concludes  with  eight  excellent  plates,  in  what  is  some- 
times well  called  "  Photomezzotint,"  of  the  chief  obelisks  in 
Rome.  Unfortunately  each  of  these  plates  is  accompanied  by  a 
description  which  does  not  tally  with  the  description  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  which  goes  to  restore  the  state  of  hopeless  confusion 
dispelled  for  a  moment  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Nor  does  a  closer  examination  tend  in  the  least  to  remove  this 
impression.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  increased.  The  very  first  para- 
graph of  the  preface  is,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  ambiguous. 
But  the  first  paragraph  of  the  book  itself  is  simply  startling : — 

I.  and  II.  The  pair  once  before  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  and  now  be- 
fore the  Quirinal  Palace  and  behind  S.  Maria  Maggiore  were  perhaps 
originally  set  up  by  Papa  Maire,  the  Mceris  of  Herodotus,  the  first  King  of 
Egypt  who  did  anything  remarkable  and  the  predecessor  of  the  earliest 
Sesostris.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  100,  being  born  in  B.C.  2074,  about  the 
time  when  Abraham  was  in  Egypt,  and  dying  in  B.C.  1975,  when  Jacob  was 
nineteen  years  old. 

There  follow  here  many  chronological  particulars  of  events  in  the 
family  history  of  Abraham,  and  the  paragraph  ends  thus  : — 

Events  covered  by  the  one  hundred  years  of  the  life  of  Papa  Maire  ;  the 
last  of  them — viz.,  the  birth  of  Jacob — being  nearly  coincident  with  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  as  suzerain,  and  so  nearest  to  the  precise  dirte  at  which 
these  two  obelisks  were  set  up. 

This  is  most  puzzling.  Some  of  the  particulars  refer  to  a  king 
now  usually  called  Papi,  with  the  surname  Merira,  or  Rameri ; 
but  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  maker  of  the  obelisks  of  the 
Quirinal  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  we  cannot  even  guess.  It 
would  seem  as  if  some  one,  after  a  hurried  reading  of  Brugsch, 
had  been  endeavouring  to  hoax  Mr.  Parker.  The  obelisk  of  the 
Quirinal  bears  the  name  of  Psammeticus  II.,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  and  who  belonged  to  the  Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty.  There  is  a  clear  difference  of  twenty  dynasties  between 
him  and  Papi.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  search  that  the  reader  who 
is  strange  to  Rome  will  find  the  picture  of  this  obelisk,  as  it  is 
labelled  neither  with  the  name  of  Papa  Maire,  Psammeticus,  nor 
the  Quirinal,  but  as  "  the  Obelisk  on  Monte  Cavallo."  Perhaps  its 
companion  is  represented  in  Plate  II.,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  particulars  as  to  Papa  Maire  have  been  derived 
from  some  source  inaccessible  to  ordinary  Egyptian  students.  That 
he  was  the  Mceris  of  Herodotus  is  new  to  us,  as  Amenemhat  III. 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  who  made  the  Fyoom,  is  usually,  and 
has  for  many  years  been,  identified  with  Mceris.  Of  this  king 
Mr.  Parker  tells  us  that  he  was  the  first  "  who  did  anything  re- 
markable." We  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  Mr.  Parker  con- 
siders a  remarkable  action  ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  Papi-Merira 
was  a  successor  of  such  Pharaohs  as  Menes,  Sneferoo,  Cheops, 
Chephrenes,  Oonas,  and  one  or  two  more,  who,  if  they  did  nothing 
else  more  remarkable  than  founding  Memphis,  diverting  the  course 
of  the  Nile,  civilizing  Egypt,  inventing  the  arts  of  writing 
and  architecture,  and  conquering  Sinai,  at  least  have  a 
claim  to  be  considered  remarkable  for  building  the  Pyra- 
mids. We  are  further  told  that  he  was  predecessor  to 
"  the  earliest  Sesostris."  Who  was  the  earliest  Sesostris  ? 
Does  Mr.  Parker  identify  him  with  Eameses  II.  ?  Per- 
haps the  word  "  earliest "  here  refers  to  the  grandfather  of 
Rameses  II.  We  cannot  tell ;  but  the  fact  that  Papa  Maire  pre- 
ceded him  only  means  that  the  Papi  of  the  monuments  belonged 
to  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  and  the  "  earliest  Sesostris,"  if  we  take  him 
to  be  Rameses  I.,  belonged  to  the  Nineteenth.  But  long  before 
we  have  read  through  the  paragraph,  and  long  before  we  have 
come  to  the  reign  of  Papa  Maire  as  suzerain,  we  are  irresistibly 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  its  writer — presumably  Mr.  Parker — 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  Egyptian  history.  He  has  not  even  read  the 
list  of  cartouches  in  Murray. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  through  the  remainder  of  the  notes 
thus  begun.  Let  us  turn  for  refreshment  to  Dr.  Birch.  The 
thirsty  soul  seeking  information  has  turned  to  Dr.  Birch  often- 
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times  in  vaiu.  There  is  very  little  to  be  learnt  about  obelisks  in 
his  new  edition  of  Wilkinson.  We  all  remember  the  puzzle 
which  his  translation  of  the  lines  on  the  Embankment  obelisk 
offered  to  readers  of  the  daily  papers  a  little  time  ago.  That 
Dr.  Birch  knows  more  than  anybody  else  no  one  doubts, 
and  we  may  gladly  welcome  this  annotated  and  extended 
reprint  of  the  paper  from  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities. 
Skipping  the  mysterious  Papa  Maire,  he  begins  at  once  with 
Thothmes  III.,  and  gives  a  most  curious  and  valuable  translation 
from  the  tablet  of  Karnac,  in  which  the  nations  of  the  South  are 
represented  as  bringing  obelisks  to  the  King.  The  obelisk  now  at 
Constantinople  is  probably  the  earliest  made  in  this  King's  reign, 
and  Dr.  Birch  is  of  opinion  that  it  stood  in  front  of  the  granite 
sanctuary  of  Karnac.  The  two  Alexandrian  "  needles,"  of  which  ours 
is  one,  come  next  in  order.  The  Lateran  obelisk  was  made  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign,  and  was  inscribed  by  his  son  and  successor, 
"  who  is  by  no  means  slow  to  claim  the  honour."  It  is  singular  that 
none  of  the  successors  of  Thothmes  III.  of  this  dynast}-,  the  Eight- 
teenth,  followed  the  examples  set  by  Ilatasoo  or  her  brother.  The 
name  of  Rameses  II.  occurs  most  frequently  upon  obelisks ;  but  he 
is  rather  distinguished  as  a  restorer  or  completer  than  as  an  actual 
maker  of  obelisks.  Five  or  six  bearing  his  name  are  in  Europe. 
After  his  time  till  that  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty  no  obelisks 
seem  to  have  been  quarried ;  but  Psammeticus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  made  at  least  one.  He  was  a  "  great  reviver," 
says  Dr.  Birch,  "  of  old  usages  at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
Renaissance."  Two  small  obelisks  found  built  into  the  wall 
of  a  house  in  Cairo  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and, 
bearing  the  name  of  Nectanebo,  are  usually  accounted  the  last 
of  Egyptian  obelisks.  The  Roman  Emperors  revived  them ;  and 
the  most  singular  among  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  is  that  of 
Hadrian  in  honour  of  Antinous,  cut  upon  an  obelisk  erected  in  or 
about  a.d.  122.  We  are  not  given  any  clue  by  which  to  identify 
this  monument,  but  among  the  plates  is  one  of  the  obelisk  of  the 
Pincian,  which  seems  to  .answer  to  Dr.  Birch's  description.  His 
valuable  paper  concludes  with  a  list  giving  "  the  present  topo- 
graphical arrangement  of  the  obelisks  in  Rome."  Unfortunately 
we  cannot  make  it  tally  either  with  the  list  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents or  with  the  descriptions  of  the  plates. 

For  the  rest  of  the  book  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  said. 
Professor  Donaldson's  contribution  may  be  useful  to  architects,  as 
it  describes  the  stone  bases,  the  angles  of  the  surfaces,  the  polish, 
and  other  particulars,  but  the  historical  matter  had  better  have 
been  omitted.  The  photographs  at  the  end  of  the  book  we  have 
already  mentioned  with  the  highest  commendation,  but  the  de- 
scriptions deserve  a  word  to  themselves.  They  are  delightfully 
quaint  in  places,  suggesting  a  childlike  faith  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  schoolroom  ;  but  we  may  wish  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promise  of  his  preface,  Mr.  Parker  had  given 
us  an  acttlal  copy  of  the  interesting  inscription  on  the  obelisk  of 
Domitian,  instead  of  telling  us  that  it  is  inscribed  with  blasphemous 
titles.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
and  even  later,  hieroglyphs  were  understood  by  some  people,  if 
not  many  at  Rome  itself,  and  that  in  Egypt  the  old  "  Coptic  "  was 
still  correctly  written  in  the  sacred  characters.  Domitian's  motives 
in  erecting  one  of  these  strange  monolithic  monuments  cannot 
have  been  very  different  from  those  which  actuated  Thothmes 
or  Hatasoo  ;  but  what  they  were  Mr.  Parker  omits  to  say. 


LIFE  OF  CHARLES  MATHEWS.* 

"I  T  would  be  strange  if  a  Life  of  the  late  Charles  Mathews  did  not 
J-  afford  interest  and  amusement ;  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  who  has  edited  the  volumes,  that  in  one  respect  the  work 
produced  under  his  able  editorship  is  a  trifle  disappointing.  He 
had  to  deal  with  materials  which  were  somewhat  disproportionate. 
Up  to  a  certain  date  Mr.  Mathews  had  written  a  tolerably  full 
autobiography,  which  was  easily  supplemented  from  letters  and 
memoranda.  And,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  period  of  his  life  up  to 
this  date  was  the  most  interesting  one— that  is,  it  was  full  of  trials, 
met  and  supported  with  unceasing  determination,  which  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career  gave  place  to  a  well-deserved  success,  un- 
disturbed by  the  troubles  and  annoyances  of  the  actor's  earlier 
years  on  the  stage.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers 
that  Mr.  Mathews  never,  from  first  to  last,  found  the  favour  and 
esteem  of  his  audiences  fail  him ;  but  for  several  years  he  was 
overweighted  with  cares  of  management  with  which  he  was  ill 
fitted  to  cope,  and  which  he  was  wise  in  subsequently  abandoning. 
It  was  one  of  his  many  merits  that  his  brightness  and  gaiety  on 
the  stage  were  never  dimmed  by  the  consciousness,  constantly  at 
one  time  present  with  him,  of  actual  or  impending  difficulties  and 
dangers. 

Mr.  Mathews  has  recorded  in  his  autobiography  that  he  was 
born  on  "  Boxing  Night  " — the  26th  of  December — 1S03,  in  Liver- 
pool. He  narrowly  escaped  being  christened  either  Paul,  after  the 
hero  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  or  William,  after  a  favourite  brother 
of  his  father's.  He  went  to  school  at  Merchant  Taylors',  and  his 
first  appearance  on  a  public  stage  appears  to  have  been  made  during 
his  school-days,  or  rather  his  holidays,  in  a  masquerade  at  Covent 
Garden  which  formed  part  of  the  attractions  advertised  for  some 
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one's  benefit.  In  pursuance  of  an  invitation  which  was  sent  in 
jest,  but  which  he  insisted  on  accepting  in  earnest,  he  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  in  a  little  clergyman's  dress  which  had  been  given 
to  him  some  time  before,  and  which  was  easily  turned  into  a  doc- 
tor's costume.  Of  his  appearance  on  this  occasion  he  has  left  a 
detailed  account: — 

I  was  a  great  success;  bustled  about,  chattered  with  everybody  while 
feeling  their  pulses,  and,  being  a  remarkably  diminutive  boy  of  my  age, 
looked  like  an  animated  doll  to  the  audience  in  that  large  theatre.  They 
roared  with  laughter  and  applauded  whenever  I  appeared.  When  the  cur- 
tain descended  there  was  a  tumultuous  call  for  "The  Doctor!  The  Doctor!" 
and,  pushed  on  by  the  stage  manager  (albeit  nothing  loth),  I  strutted  across 
the  stage  and  kissed  my  hand  to  the  public  with  all  the  airs  of  an  old 
stager.  Elated  with  my  success,  I  stood  at  the  wing  in  anticipation  of 
perhaps  another  call,  when  one  of  the  carpenters,  to  my  great  disgust, 
lifted  me  out  of  the  way  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  stage  properties,  saying, 
"  There,  you're  done  with,  be  off!  "  This  to  the  artist  who  had  been  kissed 
by  dozens  of  pretty  actresses,  and  applauded  to  the  echo  by  ^discriminating 
British  public  !  This  to  the  excited,  over-heated,  little  Doctor,  who  had 
been  treated  continually  through  the  evening  by  kind,  but  inconsiderate, 
admirers  to  glass  after  glass  of  negus!  It  was  an  outrage  ;  but  I  was  the 
weakest,  and  had  to  yield  to  this  jack-in-otlice,  and  made  my  way  to  the 
supper-room. 

The  head-master  under  whose  rule  Mathews  was  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  treated  him  with  undue  severity,  and  from  his 
school  he  was  removed  to  one  kept  by  Dr.  Richardson,  where  his 
conduct  is  described  as  that  of  a  "  pattern  pupil."  When  the  time 
came  for  his  choosing  a  profession  Mathews  decided  that  he  would 
like  to  be  an  architect,  and  became  accordingly  a  pupil  of  Pugin, 
of  whose  instructions  and  character  he  records  a  most  pleasant  im- 
pression. He  went  on  one  occasion  with  his  master  to  Paris, 
when  in  visiting  the  theatres  he  found  "a  new  field  of  enjoyment 
in  which  I  positively  revelled."  On  his  return  to  London  Mathews 
organized  a  private  theatrical  performance  at  the  English  Opera 
House  in  the  Strand,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  April,  1S22. 

The  bill  opened  with  Charles  Lamb's  farce,  Mr.  H.  ,  which, 

as  is  well  known,  was  damned  at  Drury  Lane.  In  this  Captain 
Hill,  who  afterwards  became  a  popular  author  and  actor,  ap- 
peared in  the  principal  character.  Then  followed  Le  Comedien, 
d'Etampes,  in  which  M.  Perlet  was  announced  to  play  Dorival, 
"  positively  for  this  night  only,  as  he  is  engaged  to  play  the  same 
part  at  Paris  to-morrow  evening,"  and  after  that  came  a  song, 
delivered,  according  to  the  programme,  by  M.  Emile  from  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  The  evening  was  ended  with  a  burlesque  of 
The  Sorrou-s  of  the  Youwi  Werther,  which  had  been  damned  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  in  which  Mr.  C.  J.  Mathews  was  advertised 
to  appear.  He  did  in  fact  previously  appear  as  Perlet  and  Emile, 
and  his  imitation  of  the  former  actor  was  so  perfect  that  "Paul 
the  French  dancer,  who  had  been  among  the  spectators,  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  Perlet,  came  round  to  shake  hands  with  his 
supposed  friend.  On  being  informed  of  his  mistake  he  was  still 
incredulous,  and  I  had  to  admit  him  to  my  dressing-room  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  error." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mathews  was  engaged  to  do 
some  architectural  work  for  Lord  lilessiugton,  or,  as  the  name  was 
often  spelt  then,  Blesintou,  and  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Lord 
Blessington's  place  in  Ireland  was  that  he  accompanied  Lord  and 
Lady  Blessington  on  their  travels  to  Italy  in  1823.  There  are 
many  interesting  points  in  the  diary  preserved  of  this  time  ;  but 
we  pass  over  these  in  order  to  come  to  the  relation  of  a  strange 
and  totally  inexplicable  quarrel  which  took  place  during  this  ex- 
cursion betweeu  D'Orsay  and  Mathews.  Mathews,  according  to 
the  account  in  the  autobiography,  referred  while  speaking  to 
D'Orsay  to  something  which  the  Count  had  said  about  his  neg- 
lecting opportunities  for  making  valuable  sketches : — 

"  Comment !  "  said  the  Count. 

I  saw  the  fire  flashing  in  his  ej-es,  and  changed  my  tone.  "  I  should 
have  been  more  gratified  had  you  mentioned  to  me,  instead  of  to  his  Lord- 
ship, anything  you  might  " — 

"  Vous  etes  un  mauvais  blagueur,  par  Dien,  la  plus  grande  bete  et 
blagueur  que  j'ai  jamais  rencontre,  et  la  premiere  fois  que  vous  me  parlez 
connne  <;a,  je  vouscasserai  la  tete  et  je  vous  jetterai  par  la  feuetre." 

Such  words  as  these,  before  two  ludies  and  the  servants,  I  did  not  conceive, 
were  answerable,  and  remained  silent.  Ladjr  Blessington,  in  order  to  end 
the  affair,  said,  "  Count  D'Orsay,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  am 
present,  and  that  such  language  is  not  exactly  what  I  should  have  expected 
before  me."  "Par  Dieu,''  said  the  Count,  and  I  regret  to  say  proceeded  to 
lengths  in  reply  to  her  Ladyship  passing  all  I  had  believed  possible. 

Mathews  received  a  curious  letter  immediately  afterwards  from 
D'Orsay,  in  which  the  Count  in  no  measured  terms  expressed  his 
sense  of  Mathews's  inferiority  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world. 
This  was  replied  to  in  a  temperate  note  demanding  satisfaction,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  just  ground  tor  the  repeated 
sneer  at  Mathews's  want  of  savoir  viure  which  it  called  forth. 
Fortunately  the  affair  was  put  into  excellent  hands,  and  was  ended 
by  a  resumption  of  the  friendly  terms  on  which  D'Orsay  and 
Mathews  ever  afterwards  continued. 

We  must  pass  over  much  that  is  interesting  and  amusing,  call- 
ing special  attention  to  the  account  of  Lord  Nornianby's  private 
theatricals  at  Florence,  in  order  to  come  to  Mathews's  return  to 
England.  Shortly  after  this  he  became,  of  all  things  iu  the  world, 
District  Surveyor  of  Bow,  with  an  office  in  Cutthroat  Lane.  His 
strange  experiences  here  were  afterwards  brought  into  his  cele- 
brated "  At  Home"  entertainment,  and  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  very  curious  letter  of  remonstrance  from  his  successor  in  the  office 
of  Surveyor,  who  seems  to  have  made  a  much  better  thing  of  it  than 
Mathews  did.  Iu  1835  Mathews  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  pro- 
fessional actor,  and  three  years  later  he  married  Madame  Vestris, 
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with  whom  he  made  a  tour  to  America.  At  the  Mountain  House, 
|  on  the  top  of  the  Catskills,  where  they  arrived  in  a  travel-worn 
condition,  they  gave  unintentional  offence  by  "  sneaking  as  quickly 
as  they  could""  through  a  bevy  of  strangers  who  had  assembled 
to  lionize  them.  The  incideut'was  made  public  with  every  kind 
of  misstatement  and  exaggeration,  and  its  result  was  that  a  riot 
was  expected  when  Mathews  and  his  wile  appeared  to  fulfil  then- 
engagement  in  New  York.  On  the  last  night  of  the  engagement 
Mathews  answered  the  published  version  of  the  story,  according 
to  which  he  and  his  wife  had  deliberately  insulted  the  visitors  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  Addressing  the  audience  he  said,  "  I  could 
only  smile  at  this  absurd  accusation.  ...  I  therefore  replied 
jestingly  that  there  were  seventeen  reasons  why  the  alleged  offence 
at  Saratoga  could  not  have  been  committed— the  first  was  that  we 
had  never  been  there.  I  presumed  that  tho  other  sixteen  reasons 
would  not  bo  required,  but  I  was  mistaken.*'  Mathews  had  in- 
tended to  make  his  full  and  well-considered  answer  to  the  ridicu- 
lous charge  brought  against  him  on  the  first  night  instead  of  the 
last  of  his  enira-eineut,  and  he  thought  that,  had  he  not  been 
persuaded  to  put  it  off  by  his  manager,  the  American  engagement 
would  have  been  far  more  successful  than  it  was. 

The  story  of  Mathews's  life  for  a  long  time  after  his  return 
from  America  is  a  record  of  constant  difficulties  incurred  by 
imprudence,  and  equally  constant  struggles  made  with  unfailing 
bravery  against  the  tide  of  evil  fortune.  On  one  occasion  a 
rancorous  creditor  had  Mathews  arrested,  and  at  the  same  time 
ruined  the  manager  of  the  Preston  Theatre,  by  so  timing  the  arrest 
that  it  took  place  when  a  full  house  was  waiting  for  the  favourite 
actor's  appearance.  He  was  taken  to  Lancaster  Castle,  where  at 
that  time  debtors  were  treated  like  felons,  and  his  account  of  his 
Bufferings  during  his  imprisonment  is  little  short  of  horrible.  It  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  the  narrative  of  the  troubles  which  Mathews 
encountered,  and  finally  overcame,  to  the  brighter  period  of  his 
later  years.  From  the"  period  of  his  second  marriage,  writes  his 
biographer,  "  the  romance  of  youth  and  adventure  was  at  an  end. 
The  interesting  and  curious  train  of  circumstances  which  gradually 
transformed  the  clever,  versatile,  eager  young  man  into  the  ac- 
complished actor  and  the  self-possessed  man  of  the  world  had 
been  developed  to  its  end.  There  was  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
associating  Mathews  himself  with  the  Puffs,  the  Affable  Hawks, 
or  any  of  the  host  of  reckless  characters  he  personated  so  admir- 
ably. Sir  Charles  Coldstream  was  '  un  homme  range.'"  In 
one  sense  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  this  part  of  his  life 
were  his  two  appearances  at  Paris,  where  he  played  first  in  a 
French  version  (called  Un  Anglais  Timide)  of  Cool  as  a  Cucumber, 
written  by  himself:  and  secondly  the  part  made  famous  by  Arnal 
and  himself  in  IS  Homme  Blase.  His  acting  was  from  the  first 
admired,  but  the  French  public  found  the  English  farce  too  lengthy 
for  their  taste,  and  it  was  only  the  ready  wit  of  Mathews  which 
saved  the  piece  from  an  unfavourable  verdict  on  the  first  night. 
Seeing  the  impatience  of  the  audience,  he  turned  to  the  old  man  of 
the  piece  and  said,  "  Yoyons,  pere  Gogo,  depeckons-nous ;  per- 
mettez  a  ces  enfants  de  s  epouser — le  public  s'iuipatiente."  This 
was,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  heartily  applauded,  and  crowned  the 
clever  actor's  success.  For  the  account  of  his  later  appearance  as 
Sir  Charles  Coldstream  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Dickens's  in- 
teresting work,  which  should  be  read  by  all  students  of  the  stage. 
Of  Mathews's  powers  as  an  actor  it  is  needless  to  speak  ;  his  per- 
formances are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  playgoers.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  remember  that  it  was  he  who  invented  the 
modern  school  of  comedy  acting. 


UNDER  ONE  EOOF.« 

TTXDUIl  One  Roof  appeared  originally  in  the  Graphic,  with  a 
*^  variety  of  very  clever  illustrations  which  did  credit  equally 
to  the  author  and  to  the  artist.  For  the  novel  abounds  in  excellent 
situations.  It  is  sensational  in  a  sense,  but  it  is  more  dramatic 
than  sensational.  The  main  interest  turns  upon  "  spiritual  mani- 
festations,'' which  are  explained  in  the  end  to  have  been  shameless 
impositions,  though  not  before  they  have  influenced  an  honourable 
but  emotional  man  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  gross  injustice. 
There  is  a  villain  who  is  a  very  thoroughpaced  villain  indeed, 
and  who  manages  to  work  an  immense  deal  of  mischief.  But  the 
wrongs  are  righted  before  the  close  of  the  tale,  and  the  perpetrator 
ris  ted  with  appropriate  retribution;  while  throughout  the  three 
volumes,  in  spite  of  scenes  and  circumstances  which  are  often 
serious  and  sometimes  painful,  a  vein  of  cheerful  humour  predomi- 
nates. Except  in  the  case  of  some  elderly  gentleman  brought  in 
to  act  as  a  foil  to  the  rest,  Mr.  Payn  seldom  suffers  his  personages  to 
fall  a  prey  to  morbid  melancholy.  Theymanage  to  carry  their  loadsof 
care  with  commendable  constancy  and  lightness  of  spirit,  and, 
even  when  they  are  the  victims  of  gome  ugly  trick,  they  can  hardly, 
in  the  midst  of  their  irritation,  help  laughing  at  their  own  discom- 
fiture. Perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  the  present  set  of  characters 
is  the  most  juvenile  of  them— a  precocious  child  of  three,  who 
goes  by  the  pet  name  of  tho  Grand  Baba.  The  Baba  is  the  tyrant 
of  the  household  of  Halcombe,  although,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  a 
benignant  despot.  Notwithstanding  the  caprices  in  which  he  de- 
lights, he  has  won  the  hearts  and  the  devotion  of  his  very  humble 
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servants  ;  and,  considering  that  everybody  spoils  him,  from  his 
mother  downwards,  he  decidedly  does  honour  to  unsophisticated 
human  nature.  He  gives  promise,  too,  of  playing  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  world,  for  he  is  always  saying  happy  things;  though 
his  intuitive  insight  into  people's  characters  and  conduct  is 
veiled  under  the  lispings  of  childish  simplicity.  Next  in  point 
of  fascination  to  the  Baba  comes  his  sister,  Milliceut  Nicoll, 
who,  though  she  is  still  in  the  hands  of  her  governess,  and 
has  barely  burst  into  womanhood,  promises  to  be  as  beautiful 
as  he  will  be  brilliant.  When  she  is  introduced  to  us,  she 
is  to  the  full  as  lively  as  the  Baba,  and  very  nearly  as  out- 
spoken. But  she  meets  her  fate  and  a  finishing  schoolmaster  in 
a  rich  and  handsome  visitor  to  the  Hall,  who  is  thrown  by  a  series 
of  tragical  circumstances  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  family. 
And  we  watch  her  changing  under  our  eyes  from  the  boisterous 
romp  to  the  loving  woman  ;  though  she  scarcely  loses  her  spirits 
in  the  course  of  the  transformation,  and  gains  immeasurably  in 
softness  and  charm.  Indeed  three  love  affairs  are  being  driven 
abreast  in  the  comparatively  limited  circle  of  Holcombe ;  and  the 
appropriate  title  of  Under  One  Jloof  gives  the  clue  to  a  story  which 
is  kept  thoroughly  well  in  hand.  Sir  Robert  Arden,  a  wealthy 
Devonshire  baronet,  has  married  a  fashionable  widow  with  a  family. 
Mis.  Nicoll  may  have  married  from  prudential  motives,  but  she 
makes  him,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable  wife.  It  is  the  more  to 
her  credit  that  he  has  hardly  professed  fidelity  to  her,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  affections  are  concerned.  His  heart  has  been  buried 
with  his  former  spouse,  his  "  departed  Madeleine;"  but,  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  single-minded  devotion,  he  is  all  that  is  attentive 
and  thoughtful  and  generous.  He  does  so  well  by  all  the  members  of 
his  second  family  that  he  has  won  the  love  he  deserves  of  them. 
Their  lives  promised  to  be  so  happy  that  there  might  have  been 
no  story  to  tell,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  Mephis- 
topheles  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot.  Walcot  is  the 
brother  of  the  ever-regretted  Madeleine  ;  and  he  does  not  scruple 
to  evoke  the  memory  and  even  the  spiritual  presentment  of  his 
sister  that  he  may  establish  an  unlimited  ascendency  over  his 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Robert  becomes  pliable  as  wax  in  his  hands, 
and  here  perhaps  Mr.  Payn  overtaxes  our  credulity.  With  Machia- 
vellian astuteness,  Mr.  Walcot  works  to  get  everybody  about 
him  into  his  power  by  means  of  some  discreditable  or  embarrassing 
secret.  In  this  he  succeeds  only  too  well  for  himself,  for  he  sur- 
rounds himself  with  a  circle  of  resentful  enemies  who  are  eager  to 
welcome  a  champion  and  deliverer.  And  the  deliverer  comes  in 
the  shape  of  the  Mr.  Mayne  who  wins  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Millicent ;  and  the  efforts,  that  are  finally  crowned  with  success, 
by  which  he  unmasks  the  arch-hypocrite,  are  the  most  thrilling 
of  the  threads  that  run  through  the  story. 

Reversing  the  usual  rule  in  fiction,  Mr.  Payn  gives  us  the  most 
impressive  of  his  scenes  by  way  of  introduction.  Halcombe  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Arden,  is  situated  011  the  lonely  moors  in  one 
of  the  most  out-of-the-way  nooks  of  the  north  coast  of  Devon.  One 
night  when  a  gale  is  raging  in  the  Channel  the  family  are  disturbed 
by  the  guns  of  a  vessel  in  distress.  They  know  only  too  well  by 
melancholy  experience  what  the  sounds  probably  portend.  There 
are  few  more  dangerous  spots  on  a  treacherous  coast-line  than 
the  reefs  and  precipices  of  Halcombe  Point.  They  hurry  down  to 
the  shore  in  hopes  of  being  of  service,  or,  at  all  events,  by  way  of 
relieving  their  feelings.  There  they  witness  a  heartrending  spec- 
tacle. A  crippled  steamer  is  being  drifted  helplessly  towards  the 
shore,  where  only  one  fate  can  await  her.  A  few  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  are  saved  by  a  kind  Providence  ;  and  the  young  ladies 
of  Halcombe  would  have  been  even  more  excited  than  they  were 
had  they  known  how  they  were  interested  in  those  on  board.  One 
of  the  passengers  was  a  German  governess  they  had  been  expect- 
ing ;  while  among  the  gentlemen  was  the  nephew  of  Sir  Robert 
Arden,  the  heir-expectant  to  his  estates,  and  the  betrothed  of  the 
elder  Miss  Nicoll.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  Evelyn  that  she  had  never 
cared  for  Mr.  Gresham,  except  in  the  way  of  simple  friendship  ; 
for  of  course  we  can  guess  from  the  beginning  how  matters  are 
likely  to  turn  out.  There  are  some  pretty  scenes  on  board  of  the 
BMneland  between  the  enamoured  Mr.  Gresham  and  Miss  Elise 
Hurst.  He  tells  her,  with  shortsighted  and  impulsive  sincerity, 
that  he  had  really  embarked  for  the  sake  of  her  charms,  a  con- 
fession which  ■  compels  her  to  treat  him  with  dignified  severity. 
Crushing  down  the  feelings  which  are  already  pleading  in  his 
favour,  she  tells  him  that  his  unwarrantable  and  almost  insulting- 
disclosure  condemns  her  to  imprisonment  in  her  cabin  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyage.  But  Heaven  disposes,  though  man  or  woman  may 
propose.  The  violent  gale  and  the  imminent  danger  break  away 
the  artificial  barriers  of  ceremony.  George  and  Elise  literally  lay 
their  heads  together,  and  exchange  the  innermost  confidences  of 
their  souls.  She  is  indebted  to  him  for  her  life,  and  gratefully 
acknowledges  it ;  and  though  her  generosity  makes  her  reluctant 
to  mar  his  prospects,  thenceforward  she  must  place  herself  and 
her  future' at  his  disposal.  Much  against  her  will,  she  has  to 
lend  herself  to  some  deceptions  in  the  family  of  her  new  em- 
ployers, a  circumstance  of  which  Mr.  Walcot  of  course  takes 
advantage.  But,  however  we  may  sympathize  with  Gresham  and 
Miss  Hurst,  we  have  taken  still  more  kindlyto  one  of  their  fellow- 
passengers  in  the  Rhineland,  and  are  only  sorry  we  lose  sight  of 
him  till  we  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  story.  .  The  American 
I  Pearce  is  one  of  those  characters  who  may  be  made  to  go  a  long 
way  towards  relieving  the  graver  episodes  of  a  serious  novel.  He 
is  imperturbably  composed  on  the  eve  of  a  catastrophe  whose 
chances  he  realizes  more  clearly  than  any  one.    He  says  his  best 
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and  driest  things  when  most  men's  intellects  would  be  clouded  or 
paralysed ;  and  he  speculates  on  the  prospect  of  death  as  a  matter 
of  course,  without  a  thought  of  profanity  or  irreverence.  We 
had  feared  that  Mr.  Payn  had  entirely  forgotten  Mr.  Pearce, 
when  he  is  shipped  again  at  the  close  of  the  book  for  the  cruise 
in  which  Mr.  Mayne  "wins  the  return  match"  which  strips 
Ferdinand  Walcot  of  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

The  way  in  which  Mayne  rises  to  occasions  brings  out  his  character 
very  cleverly,  and  his  proceedings  supply  us  with  agreeable  excite- 
ment. While  he  is  comparatively  unsuspicious  and  off  his  g  uard,  the 
astute  Mr.  Walcot  has  the  best  of  him,  as  of  most  people.  Mayne 
is  put  in  a  humiiiatinp  and  ridiculous  position  when  he  is  compro- 
mised, in  the  course  of  an  early  walk,  with  a  lady's  maid,  whom  he 
chanced  to  iind  weeping  in  a  secluded  summer-house.  lie  is  realty 
guiltless,  even  of  an  indiscretion ;  but  his  fastest  friends  hardly 
give  him  credit  for  innocence,  and  his  host  turns  him  out  of  doors 
with  scant  ceremony.  Whereupon  the  cup  of  his  indignation 
overflows  ;  and,  being  assured  that  his  enemy  is  a  villain,  he  goes 
to  work,  like  a  sleuth  hound,  to  hunt  him  down.  To  do  him 
justice,  the  personal  outrage  only  confirms  him  in  previous  and 
more  pious  resolutions.  He  detests  Walcot  for  his  cold-blooded 
cruelty  to  a  young  stepson  of  the  baronet's  whom  that  intriguer  has 
been  systematically  terrorizing  for  purposes  of  bis  own  ;  and,  having 
once  constituted  himself  the  champion  of  the  helpless,  he  can  in- 
dulge his  own  rancour  with  a  clearer  conscience.  With  a  cheery 
malignity  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  we  feel  is  rather  laudable 
than  otherwise  in  the  circumstances,  he  vows  that  he  will  never 
rest  till  his  vengeance  has  been  fully  satisfied.  He  has  plenty  of 
money  and  abundant  leisure,  and  his  zeal  is  further  whetted 
by  what  seems  a  triumph  of  successful  cunning  on  Walcot's 
part.  Circumstances  have  saved  Walcot  almost  miraculously,  and 
extraordinary  audacity  has  conspired  with  strange  coincidences  to 
carry  his  machinations  to  the  conclusion  he  desires.  He  contrives 
to  ship  Sir  Robert  Arden  on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  at  a  time  when 
the  telegraphic  cable  has  broken  down,  and  there  are  no  means  of 
communicating  between  the  continents.  He  takes  advantage  of 
the  wealthy  baronet's  absence  to  kill  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a  dying  man  whom  be  passes  oft'  for  his  lite- 
rally "  departed  "  friend,  and  whom,  after  identification  of  the  body 
by  Arden's  nephew  and  heir,  he  buries  in  the  family  vault  at  Hal- 
combe.  Then  he  produces  an  unimpeachable  will,  which  bequeaths 
him  the  best  part  of  his  benefactor's  property ;  and,  having 
promptly  realized  the  handsome  personalty,  betakes  himself  to 
Norway  in  honourable  exile,  where  he  hopes  to  enjoy  it  peace- 
fully beyond  reach  of  extradition  treaties.  But  all  the  time  a 
Nemesis  has  been  following-hint  through  his  turnings  and  twistings, 
in  the  shape  of  a  keen-witted  detective  in  the  pay  of  Mayne, 
who  is  an  adept  at  adopting  all  manner  of  disguises.  And  when 
the  time  has  come  for  the  grand  denouement  we  have  been  antici- 
pating, Mr.  Mayne  inveigles  the  absconding  villain  out  of  his  sanc- 
tuary into  a  situation  wbere  he  can  dictate  his  own  terms.  The 
discomfiture  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Walcot  is  complete ;  but  in  the 
moment  of  victory  Mayne  relents  a  little,  while  Walcot  shows  a 
redeeming  touch  of  grace.  Having  been  privately  identified  as  a 
felon  who  had  been  once  convicted  of  forgery,  and  having  yielded 
to  all  the  conditions  exacted  of  him,  he  prays  that  his  criminal 
antecedents  may  be  concealed  from  the  girl  he  had  persecuted 
with  his  most  unwelcome  addresses.  So  that  the  chequered  story 
ends  satisfactorily,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  trio  of  newly 
married  couples  whose  prospects  of  happiness  would  appear  to  be 
excellent. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M JULES  QUICHERAT  has  devoted  a  very  interesting 
•  volume  to  the  life  of  Rodrigo  de  Villandrando  (i),  one  of 
the  chieftains  whose  exploits  fill  the  annals  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  honestly  acknowledge  that  we  have  hitherto  been  quite  ignorant 
of  Villandrando's  merits.  A  man  who  is  dismissed  by  Moreri 
and  by  the  Histoire  genealogique  de  la  maison  de  France  with  a 
notice  of  ten  lines  could  not  a  priori  be  regarded  as  deserving  the 
attention  of  posterity ;  and  still  less  attractive  was  the  subject 
when  we  discovered  in  an  old  local  history  that  his'name  was  used 
as  a  proverb  or  byword  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  un  homme 
brutal  et  cruel.  However,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  more 
or  less  successful  appeal  has  been  made  to  reverse  the  judgments 
of  history,  and  Villandrando  may  now  be  said  to  be  rehabilitated, 
thanks  to  M.  Quicherat,  and  must  henceforward  take  his  place  as 
one  of  the  champions  of  French  independence  four  centuries  ago. 
After  having  been  published  about  thirty  years  since  in  the  Biblio- 
tlwque  de  I'Ecole  des  Vhartes  as  a  series  of  articles,  this  essay  is 
now  given  to  the  world  in  a  revised  form,  and  completed  so  far 
as  it  was  possible,  by  the  help  of  documents  brought  to  light 
since  it  was  first  printed.  We  say  "  so  far  as  it  was  possible," 
because,  as  M.  Quicherat  truly  observes,  no  work  treating  of  the 
middle  ages  can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  definitively  terminated. 
Research  is  constantly  discovering  fresh  materials,  the  existence 
of  which  was  not  suspected,  and  which  very  often  upset,  or  at 
any  rate  modify,  theories  hitherto  universally  accepted.  The 
present  memoir  of  Rodrigo  de  Villandrando,  with  its  imposing- 
array  of  illustrative  documents,  is  particularly  interesting  as 

(i)  Rodrigue  de  Villandrando,  Vun  des  eombitttnnts  pour  I'uuli pendam-e 
francaise  an  XVe  siecle.  Par  J.  Quicherat.  Paris  and  London:  L. 
Hachette  &  Co. 


showing  what  military  life  was  at  the  time  of  Dunois,  La  Hire, 
and  La  Pucelle,  just  before  a  regular  system  of  training  and  disci- 
pline took  the  place  of  the  organized  barbarity  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Ecorcheurs  so  justly  infamous. 

The  wTork  of  which  the  first  volume  has  just  been  published  by 
M.  Paquier  (2)  is  the  result  of  lectures  delivered  at  Versailles  by 
the  author  two  years  ago.  No  one  can  deny  the  importance  of 
the  subject ;  and  it  is  excellently  treated  by  M.  Paquier.  The  style, 
of  course,  is  that  of  popular  addresses,  and  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  rhetorical  effect ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  remarkably 
little  of  what  may  be  called  clap-trap,  and  we  think  that  M.  Paquier 
did  wisely  in  retaining  the  original  character  of  his  work.  Starting 
from  the  rather  sweeping  proposition  that  France  alone  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe  has  realized  the  great  desideratum  of  terri- 
torial and  political  unity,  he  asks  how  has  that  unity  been  accom- 
plished, when  did  the  earliest  attempts  to  bring  it  about  take 
place,  what  causes  have  furthered  it,  and  what  obstacles  has  it 
had  to  encounter  and  to  overcome  ?  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions form  the  substance  of  the  lectures.  M.  Paquier  begins  by 
examining  the  various  ethnological  elements  which  have  contri- 
buted towards  the  formation  of  the  French  nation ;  he  then 
explains  the  parts  played  respectively  by  feudalism,  the  commu- 
nal movement,  the  States-General,  the  Universities,  and  the 
Crown,  and  he  thus  takes  us  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  wars  of  religion.  M.  Paquier  is  generally  so  accurate  that  we 
are  surprised  at  finding  him  quote  as  authentic  the  Memoirs  of 
Mine,  de  Crequy,  which  were  composed  by  M.  de  Courchamp. 
The  subject  discussed  in  M.  Legrand's  volume  (3)  is  one  of 
!  the  highest  importance  ;  the  steady  decrease  of  the  population  in 
Fra  uce  has  often  been  noticed,  especially  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  marriage  question  having  been  selected 
by  the  Academic  des  sciences  mo  'ales  et  politiques  as  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  its  prizes.  M.  Legrand  s  essay  was  the  successful  one, 
and  after  the  space  of  nine  years  it  is  now  published  with  the 
benefit  of  the  corrections  and  modifications  which  time  and  re- 
flexion would  naturally  suggest.  M.  Legrand  examines  with  great 
care  the  various  questions  bearing  upon  marriage,  such  as  the  legis- 
lation which  affects  natural  children,  the  relations  between  husband 
and  wife,  separation,  divorce,  &c.  We  observe  that  he  does  not 
take  the  desponding  view  of  contemporary  society  in  France  which 
is  prevalent  in  some  quarters. 

M.  Zeller  has  written  a  very  complete  and  interesting  history  of 
Italy  during  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  reign  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  (4).  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  political  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  Italy  between  1846  and  1878  amount  to 
a  revolution  of  unsurpassed  interest  and  importance.  A  Pope 
oscillating  between  the  liberal  inspirations  of  Gioberti  and  the 
audacious  paradoxes  of  the  Syllabus  ;  a  King  supported  on  the  one 
side  by  Napoleon  III.  and  on  the  other  by  the  German  Emperor ; 
the  same  cause  furthered  by  a  Cavour  and  a  Garibaldi,  the  result 
being  what  we  now  see — surely  few  subjects  are  better  calculated 
to  fascinate  the  historian,  and  to  call  forth  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  We  are  not  surprised  at  seeing  M.  Zeller  lay  aside  his 
studies  of  German  history  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  a  page  out 
of  the  annals  of  modern  Italy.  The  author's  references  show  the 
extent  of  his  reading  on  the  subject,  his  impartiality  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  his  only  aim  has  been  to  publish  a  trustworthy  account 
of  the  Italian  revolution.  His  volume  is  written  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  style,  without  declamation  or  party 
spirit. 

When  we  noticed  not  long  since  M.  Cheruei's  history  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  we  mentioned  the  caniets  or  memorandum  books  left  by 
the  Cardinal,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  articles 
contributed  by  M.  Cousin  to  the  Journal  des  Savants.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of  another  political  personage  belonging 
to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  (5),  who  also 
sat  for  his  portrait  to  the  brilliant  biographer  of  Mme.  de 
Longueville ;  we  mean  the  Constable  de  Luynes,  till  quite 
recentlj'  known  to  the  world  only  through  the  memoirs  of 
his  enemy  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  the  pamphlets  of  Riche- 
lieu's adherents.  Unfortunately  M.  Cousin  did  not  live  to 
finish  the  history  of  De  Luynes,  and  M.  B.  Zeller  has  under- 
taken to  complete  the  work  and  thus  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The  papers 
he  has  chiefly  consulted  are  the  correspondence  of  Corsini,  who 
succeeded  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  as  Nuncio  at  the  Court  of  France, 
the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  and  various  other 
letters  now  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  at  Florence.  All  these 
•pieces  justificatives  are  duly  described  in  M.  Zeller's  preface,  and 
extracts  from  them  are  printed  as  an  appendix.  This  interesting 
volume  forms  the  natural  sequel  to  the  same  author's  Henri  IV. 
et  Marie  de  Medicis. 

Viscount  de  Meaux  is  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  is 
from  the  Vatican  point  of  view  that  he  treats  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  France  (6) ;  he  has,  however,  so  far  accepted  the 
ideas  of  modern  liberalism  that  he  advocates  religious  freedom 
and  the  fullest  toleration.    Protestantism,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 

(2)  Histoire  de  I'unite  territoriale  et  politique  de  la  France.  Par  J.  B. 
Paquier.    Vol.  1.    Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(3)  Le  mariage  et  les  mceurs  en  France.  Par  Louis  Legrand.  Paris  & 
London  ;  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(4)  PiolXet  Victor  Emmanuel.    Par  Jules  Zeller.    Paris:  Didier. 

(5)  Le  connetable  de  Luynes,  Muntauban  et  la  Valteline.  Par  B.  Zeller. 
Paris:  Didier. 

(6)  Les  tulles  relipieuses  en  France  au  scizieme  siecle.  Par  le  vicomte  de 
Meat  x.    Paris  :  Plon. 
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['■still  to  him  heresy;  but  he  would  nevertheless  give  complete 
lj liberty  to  heretical  teaching,  so  far  as  it  does  not  offend  the  unt- 
il versally  received  ideas  of  morality.  Catholicism,  he  says,  has  pre- 
vailed in  spite  of  the  Huguenots,  and  it  will  survive  the  combined 
N  efforts  of  freethinkers  of  every  description.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
I  that  similar  ideas  should  not  have  always  guided  the  pens  of 
L  Catholic  writers  and  the  counsels  of  Catholic  statesmen ;  and  we 
I  doubt  whether  the  volume  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Viscount 
j  de  Meaux  will  not  soon  be  condemned  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
« Index.  It  is  an  animated  and  picturesque  account  of  one  of  the 
I  most  stirring  epochs  in  French  history. 

Mme.   Duvergier  de   Hauranne's  summary  of  the  history  of 
H  the   French   Revolution  (7)  is  written  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  following  ideas  : — Universal  suffrage  alone  can  guarantee 
'  to  a  nation  order  and  liberty;  in  1793  it  did  not  exist,  the 
':  political  education  of  France  having  just  begun ;  hence  violence 
1  adopted  as  a  principle  of  government,  and  the  schism  between 
the  Conservative  liberalism  of  '89  and  the  theories  of  absolute 
democracy,  destructive  of  all  civilization  and  identified  with 
•Robespierre.     The  political  system  which  sprang  from  the  18th 
1  of  Brumaire  was  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty.    Thanks  to 
universal  suffrage,  the  return  either  of  terrorism  or  of  Csesarisni 
is  alike  impossible.    This  estimate  of  the  virtues  of  universal 
suffrage  certainly  simplifies  politics  very  much. 

The  four  essays  which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  republished  in  a 
volume  (S)  treat  of  contemporary  topics,  and  since  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  he  has  found  reason  to 
'  alter  them  in  consequence  of  the  revelations  brought  to  light  by 
State  papers  and  other  official  documents.  The  introductory 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III. :  and,  as  they 
appeared  during  the  Imperial  regime,  we  are  reminded  how  far 
adverse  criticism  was  then  tolerated.  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Fius  IX.  supply  the  materials  for  the  next  two  parts,  and  the 
volume  ends  with  a  sketch  of  recent  events  in  Spain.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  writes  from  the  Conservative  point  of  view,  and  the 
general  lesson  he  deduces  from  the  condition  of  Europe  is  that 
revolutionary  ideas  are  a  permanent  source  of  danger  to  all  Go- 
vernments, even  the  strongest  in  appearance,  which  think  it  nece  s- 
sary  to  favour  them. 

The  articles  on  England  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  (9)  has  reprinted 
are  of  course  intended  to  illustrate  certain  general  ideas,  and  to 
sketch  points  of  national  character.  The  writer  evidently  desires 
to  estimate  EDgland  impartially,  and  twenty  years"  residence  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  has  given  him  opportunities  for  studying 
closely  the  social  and  political  institutions  by  which  we  are 
governed. 

M.  de  Lomenie  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  as  a  writer 
which  will  lose  nothing  from  the  present  republication  of  articles 
and  notices  contributed  to  newspapers  and  reviews  (10).  The  first 
part  of  the  volume  consists  of  three  papers  on  Mirabeau  and 
Barnave.  In  the  latter  we  have  sketches  of  two  of  M.  de  Lomenie's 
personal  friends,  Tocqueville  and  Chateaubriand  ;  the  articles 
which  treat  of  the  latter  being  a  kind  of  answer  to  Sainte-Beuve's 
clever,  but  spiteful,  lectures.  When  these  were  published  in  i860, 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  independence  on  the  part  of  a  Uni- 
versity professor  wa3  regarded  as  almost  criminal,  and  M.  de 
Laprade's  spirited  satire  in  the  Correspondant  had  been  severely 
punished  by  the  Bonapartist  police.  M.  de  Lomenie,  nothing 
daunted,  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  violent  attacks  of 
Sainte-Beuve  on  a  writer  whom  he  had  in  days  gone  by  praised 
almost  to  exaggeration  ;  and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
causeur  du  Lundi,  notwithstanding  his  loud  declarations  of  free- 
thought  and  ultra-Liberalism,  managed  to  secure  the  help  of  the 
Government  in  annoying  those  who  ventured  to  find  fault  with  his 
literary  and  political  weaknesses. 

The  brief  biographical  notice  which  Count  da  Falloux  has 
devoted  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Orleans  (11)  is  a  chapter  detached 
from  memoirs  destined  only  for  posthumous  publication.  It  in- 
troduces us  to  the  leading  statesmen  who  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs  when  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  candidature  of 
Louis  Napoleon  for  the  presidency  were  engaging  the  attention 
of  Europe,  and  on  this  account  it  is  interesting,  not  merely  as  the 
sketch  of  a  distinguished  prelate,  but  as  a  chapter  of  contemporary 
history.  It  forms  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  life  of  M. 
Augustin  Cochin. 

It  may  perhaps  be  remembered  that  after  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  M.  Buisson  published  a  very  suggestive  collection 
illustrating  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  America,  being  a 
series  of  exercises  or  compositions  on  various  subjects  of  literature 
and  science,  containing  average  specimens  of  the  training  given  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  thought  that  a 
volume  of  the  same  kind  connected  with  the  Paris  display  of  last 
year  (12)  would  prove  interesting,  and  accordingly  we  have  now 
before  us  the  results  of  school  work  in  various  countries.  Japan, 

(7)  Histoire  pnpulaire  de  la  Revolution  francaise.  Par  Mine.  Ernest 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne.    Paris  :  Germcr-bailliere. 

(8)  Un  Empereur — un  Roi—unPape — une  Restauration.  Par  A.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.    Paris :  Charpentier. 

(9)  Dix  ans  de  Ckistoire  d' Angleterre.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Vol.  I. 
Paris :  Levy. 

(10)  Esquisses  historiques  et  Uttiraires.  Par  M.  de  Lome'nic.  Paris: 
Le'vy. 

(11)  L'eveque  a" Orleans.   Par  le  comte  de  Falloux.   Paris:  Didicr. 

(12)  Devoirs  decoliers  etrangers  recuetlits  it  C  Exposition  Universclle 
Paris.    London  and  Paris  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 


Spain,  Portugal,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  are  repre- 
sented in  this  volume,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  valued  by 
persons  engaged  in  teaching. 

Metaphysical  research  is  still  apparently  popular  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  affected  scorn  expressed  by  M.  Littre's  disci- 
ples. M.  Funck-Brentano,  for  instance,  gives  us  a  remarkable  essay 
on  the  Sophists  of  antiquity  and  those  of  the  modern  English 
school  (13).  It  may  be  usefully  read  as  a  corrective  of  M.  Guyau's 
book  which  we  noticed  last  month. 

Monsignor  Bigandet,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ramatha,  pub- 
lished in  185S  an  important  legendary  biography  of  Gaudama,  the 
Buddha  of  the  Burmese  nation.  He  now  gives  us  a  revised 
edition  of  it  (14)  ;  and  Lieutenant  Gauvain  has  introduced  it  to 
the  French  public  in  an  elegant  translation.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  repeat  here  what  MM.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire, 
Burnouf,  and  others  have  so  often  said  about  the  extreme  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  history  of  Buddhism ;  we  may  add, 
however,  that  the  Burmese  branch  of  that  religion  claims  our 
attention  in  a  special  manner,  because,  as  Monsignor  Bi- 
gandet remarks,  it  has  preserved  more  than  any  other  the 
original  character  of  the  primitive  faith.  Philosophy,  properly 
so  called,  has  never  modified  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  Burmese,  and  Hinduism  never  found  its  way  to  the  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy ;  on  the  other  hand,  Chinese  Buddhism  is  only  a 
modification  of  Sakyamuni's  teaching;  so  that,  if  we  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  true  form  of  a  religious  doctrine 
which  at  present  holds  under  its  sway  a  large  proportion  of  man- 
kind, we  must  study  the  Burmese  Scriptures.  The  volume  before 
us  contains,  first,  the  legend  of  Gaudama,  and  secondly,  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  Buddhist  priests  or  Thongyies.  Under  the  title 
Les  Chemins  du  Neibban  the  learned  author  has  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  metaphysical  doctrines  which  serve  as  a  foundation 
to  the  whole  system  ;  he  has  also  added  a  kind  of  geographical 
index  of  the  places  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  identification 
with  their  modern  names.  Finally,  the  useful  footnotes  scattered 
throughout  the  volume  illustrate  every  puzzling  detail  of  ritual, 
doctrine,  or  discipline. 

By  way  of  corollary  to  Mgr.  Bigandet's  treatise  we  may 
mention  an  excellent  article  on  pessimism  contributed  by 
M.  Dapples  to  the  Bibliotlieque  universelle  (15).  The  recent 
number  of  that  periodical  has  a  more  than  usually  attractive  bill 
of  fare.  M.  Marc  Mennier's  amusing  novelette  and  M.  Deboist's 
paper  on  elementary  education  in  Belgium  are  very  good,  each  in 
its  special  way ;  and  the  editor,  M.  Tallichet,  discusses  the  ever- 
recurring  question  of  Free-trade  v.  Protection. 

French  books  of  travels  form  three  different  classes,  of  each 
of  which  we  have  this  month  excellent  specimens.  First 
come  works  of  a  semi-scientific  character,  such  as  Hum- 
boldt's classical  Voyage  aux  regions  equinoxiales ;  to  this  cate- 
gory belongs  M.  Berenger-Ferand's  Peuplades  de  la  Sene- 
gambie  (16),  which  would  be  still  more  valuable  if  the  author 
had  only  added  a  map  and  an  alphabetical  index.  The  second 
category,  the  most  voluminous  by  far,  comprises  travels  purs  et 
simpiles,  such  as  Mme.  Louise  Colet's  impressions  of  Egypt  (17) ; 
M.  de  Rhins's  journal  of  a  voyage  to  Annam  (18),  a  neat  little  duo- 
decimo, with  woodcuts,  tables,  maps,  &c. ;  and  M.  d'Ursel's  account 
of  South  America  (19).  also  agreeably  written  and  appropriately 
illustrated.  M.  Charles  de  Moiiy's  Lettres  (20),  the  result  of  four 
years'  residence  at  Constantinople,  are  designedly  silent  on  the 
Eastern  question  and  the  destinies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  in 
fact,  they  were  written  by  the  author  as  a  relief  to  the  diplomatic 
cares  which  absorbed  the  chief  part  of  his  time.  Like  the  three 
writers  we  have  just  named,  M.  de  Bezance  occupies  a  political 
post,  and  like  them  he  has  turned  author  for  the  sake  of  re- 
creation ;  he  seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  China  (21),  and  he  is  equally  expert  with  his  pencil  and 
with  his  pen.  Introduced  to  the  French  public  by  M.  Jules 
Claretie,  the  author  of  Zigs-zags  en  Bulgarie  (22)  describes  the 
principal  events  of  the  late  war ;  his  volume  is  an  amusing  olla 
podrida  of  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  political  remarks,  and 
campaign  adventures.  In  connexion  with  it  we  may  mention 
M.  Karazine's  excursions  to  Turkestan,  translated  from  the 
Russian  (23).  M.  Alfred  Marche  has  on  three  successive  occasions 
visited  Western  Africa,  and  his  book  therefore  takes  us  to  the 
same  latitudes  as  the  larger  one  of  M.  Berenger-Ferand  ;  but  it  has 
no  pretensions  of  a  scientific  character,  and  is  merely  a  collection  of 
extracts  from  the  note-books  of  a  well-informed  and  cultivated 

(13)  Les  Sophistes  grecs  et  les  Sophistes  contemporains.  Par  M.  Funck- 
Brentano.    Paris :  Plon. 

(14)  Vie  ou  ligende  de  Gaudama,  le  Boudha  des  Birmans.  Par 
Monseigneur  Bigaudet.  Traduit  en  Francois  par  Victor  Gauvain.  Paris : 
Leroux. 

(15)  Bibliotlieque  universelle  et  Revue  Suisse.  Juin  1879.  Lausanne: 
Bridel. 

(16)  Les  Peuplades  de  la  Senegambic.  Par  L.  J.  B.  Be'renger-Feraud. 
Paris  :  Leroux. 

(17)  Les  pays  lumineux.   Par  Mme.  Louise  Colet.    Paris:  Dentu. 

(18)  Le  royaume  d' Annam  et  les  Annamites.  Par  J.  L.  Duteuil  de  Rhing. 
Paris:  Plon. 

(19)  Sud  Amirique.    Par  le  comtc  Charles  d'Urser.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(20)  Lettres  du  Bosphore.    Par  Charles  de  Moiiy.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(21)  Le  fleuve  bleu.    Par  Gaston  de  Bezance.    Paris:  Plon. 

(22)  Zig-zags  en  Bulgarie.    Par  Fr.  Kohn-Abrest.   Paris:  Charpentier. 

(23)  L.e  pays  ou  Von  se  battra,  voyaqes  d'un  Russe  dans  I'Asie  centrales 
Par  Karasine.   Paris  .  Dreyfous. 
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observer  (24).  M.  Xavier  Marmier,  the  veteran  traveller,  who,  like 
his  frieud  J.  J.  Ampere,  has  visited  nearly  every  country  under 
the  sun,  has  given  in  his  recent  volume  the  lions  share  to  Russia, 
u  py>'»pos  of  a  number  of  works  which  he  reviews  with  his  usual 
care  (25).  The  first  article  is  a  most  interesting-  sketch  of  the 
geographical  legends  current  during  the  middle  ages,  such  as  those 
popularized  by  Willibald,  Srewulf,  Sigurd,  Rubruquis,  &c. 

Since  the  days  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  pire,  fancy  has  invaded 
books  of  travels,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  of  these 
works  where  truth  ends  and  imagination  begins.  M.  Toutain 
perhaps  intended  his  excursion  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (26) 
to  be  a  literal  transcript  of  realities  ;  but  his  patriotic  prejudices 
are  sadiy  in  his  way  as  a  judge  of  our  manners,  our  life,  our  cha- 
racter, and  even  our  landscape.  He  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
specimens  of  the  old  Anglophobe.  M.  Louis  Boussenard  is  another 
writer  who  looks  upon  a  book  of  travels  chiefly  as  a  medium  for 
dramatic  incidents  and  sensational  descriptions.  His  scenes  of 
Australian  life  almost  qualify  him  to  be  called  the  Mayne  Reid  of 
France  (27).  M.  Gaston  Tissandier  takes  us  back  to  the  world  of 
sober  reality,  and  although  the  description  of  his  twenty-four 
ascents  (28)  might  by  some  be  called  building  castles  in  the 
air,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  matter  of  fact  than  the  incidents 
which  he  places  before  us. 

(24)  Trots  voyages  dans  V A  frique  occidentale.  Par  Alfred  Marche.  Paris 
and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  (Jo. 

(25)  Nbuveaux  recits  de  voyage.  Par  X.  Marmier.  Paris  and  London  : 
L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(26)  Dans  les  Highlands.    Par  Paul  Toutain.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(27)  A  travtrs  VAnstralie;  les  dix  millions  de  V  Opossum  rouge.  Par 
Louis  Boussenard.    Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(28)  Histoire  de  mes  Ascensions.  Par  Gaston  Tissandier.  Paris : 
Drej'fous. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"TkORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,    "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

■V  PR^ETORIUAI,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  3:j  bv  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
at  the  DOKE  GALLSKY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

flROSVENOR  GALLERY.— The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

^    of  MODERN  PAINTINGS  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  till  Seven.   Admission,  Is. ; 

Season  Tickets,  5s. 

rPHE    CAUCASUS,  CRIMEA,    RUSSIA,   ITALY,  &c— 

EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  Signor  PREMAZZI,  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Imperial  Actfdemv  of  St.  Petersburg.  Now  ON  VIEW  at 
BURLINGTON  GALLERY,  191  Piccadilly.   Ten  to  Six.   Admission,  Is. 

UEREFORD    CATHEDRAL     GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— 

L   TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £25  and  £20,  will  be  open  to  BOYS  between  Fourteen 

and  Sixteen,  on  July  31.   There  are  from  four  to  six  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  University 

every  year.  New  buildings,  healthy  situation,  terms  moderate  Apply  to  Rev.  F.  H.  Tathaji, 

Head-Master.  

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— There  will  be  an 

^  EXAMINATION  held  at  the  College,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  8  and  9,  to 
elect  to  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— lor  particulars  apply  to  the  Head- 
Master. 

XJIGHGATE    SCHOOL.— Sir    ROGER  CHOLMELEY"S 

J--1-   FOUNDATION,  1565.- An  EXAMINATION  for  SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value 

£24  a  year  each,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  15  and  16.  Three  of  them  are 
Entrance  Scholarships.— Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  HEAD- 
MASTER, School-House,  Ilighgate,  N. 

COHOLAESHIPS.— FETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. — 

^     EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Four  of  the  annual  value  of  AGO,  and  Four  of  £20,  tenable 


during  residence  at  the  College,  will  be  open  for  Competition  . 

residing  in  England  will  be  Examined  in  London.   Niunes  of  Candidates  must  be  sent,  by 


July  9,  to  Head-Master,  who  will  forward  particulars 


July  hi,  1879.  Candidates 

Candidates 
t' the  Examination. 


M 


B 


ALVERN.  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  22. 

F    EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

J— *  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

RIGHTO   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  23. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

CT.  ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,   CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

kJ  WINTER,  TERM  begins  September  19.  Scholarships.  Seaside  Home  for  Vacations  at 
Ilh-acombe  II.  M.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Head-Master. 

(")XFORD  MATRICULATION.— A  MARRIED  M.A.,  Rector 

of  a  small  Country  Parish  near  Oxford,  prepares  n  limited  number  of  PUPILc>  for 
Matriculation.   Satisfactory  references.— Address,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

QT.  LEON ARD'S-ON-SE A .  —The  Rev.   H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

M.  A.,  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cric  ket  Field  adjoining  the  Sen,  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  for  Boys  under  Ten,  w  Guineas  ;  above  Ten,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the  Mount 
Lodge,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea. 

EDUCATION  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  NAVAL  AND  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS. 

EASTMAN'S"        R   N.  ACADEMY, 

J-^  EURGOYNE  HOUSE,  SOUTHSEA. 

Principal  (since  I860)— G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKERNELL. 
Tliis  School— founded  in  1851  by  the  late  Mr.  Eastman,  R.N.,  and  conducted  by  him.  for  Niue 
years,  has  been  carried  on  by  the  present  Principal  for  the  last  Nineteen  years. 

Naval  Cadktships.— At  lust  year's  Examinations,  of  Nineteen  Pupils  tent  up  Seventeen 
passed,  taking  2nd,  4th,  4th,  5th,  6th,  6th,  7th,  10th.  loth.  16th,  &c.,  places. 
At  the  June  Examination  of  this  year.  Pupils  took  2nd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  i»th,  12th,  32nd  places. 
Pupils  are  received  from  Nine  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

INSTRUCTION  in  GERMAN  or  FRENCH  for  One  or  Two 

-*~   young  Englishmen  wishing  to  Travel  in  Switzerland,  or  any  part  of  Germany,  during 

August  aud  September.   High  references  given  Address,  Dr.  r  .  i  ~    •  Spire-on-Rhine. 

ARMY,    CIVIL    SERVICE,  &c  —  Mr.  W.  M.  LUPTON, 

Author  of  English  History,  Arithmetic,  Sic,  prepares  CANDIDATES  for  all 
EXAMINATIONS.   Highest  references  to  successful  Pupils  Address,  88  Newman  Street,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  LINE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS. — Apply 

»  V  to  Mr.  A.  TUCKER,  16  Lee  Park,  Lee,  S.E.  A  Class  for  Qualifying  Examinations 
will  be  held  during  the  Vacation. 

A   LITERARY  FRENCH  FAMILY,  of  standing,  living  in 

Maida  Vale,  offers  a  very  superior  and  refined  HOME  to  a  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 
requiring  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  Large  and  well-appointed 
house,  with  garden.— Address,  Gallia,  Foreign  Library,  2  Langham  Place,  W. 

SEASIDE  HOME  for  the  HOLIDAYS.— INDIAN  BOYS 

and  others  are  received  for  the  Vacations  at  Ilfracombe,  Devon.  Skilled  tuition  pro- 
vided.—For  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER,  Chardstock  College,  Chard. 

"^TICLED  PUPIL.  —  HERBERT  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents 

AJ"  and  Engineers,  have  a  VACANCY.  Full  particulars  on  application,  by  Principals 
only.   Premium  moderate.— Apply  to  Herbert  &  Co.,  67  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


SECRETARY  or  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. — A  thoroughly 
competent  Business  Man,  with  unimpeachable  antecedents,  seeks  a  Re -engagement. 
Well  up  in  Secretarial  duties  and  matters  appertaining  to  Commerce,  Finance,  and  Law.  A 
rapid  Shorthand-writer  and  a  good  Linguist  and  Accountant.  Security  if  required.— Address, 
Delta,  care  of  A.  F.  Baillie,  Esq.,  14  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.   

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTY  for  SALE.  — A  popular 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  for  SALE,  published  in  London,  and  iwsscssing  special 
features.  Established  some  years,  and  occupying  an  important  position  amongst  high-class 
journals,  and  capable  ot  coiisidetaMe  development.  Particularly  Muled  to  n  Gentleman  of 
Artistic  and  Literary  taste.  Price  £2,500.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mem  Holmes  &  Sox, 
Agents  for  the  Sale  of  Newspaper  and  other  Literary  Property,  liiiA  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

BRIGHTON  (WEST),  Kings  Gardens,  overlooldngi  the  Orna- 
mentnl  Lawns  in  the  Sea  Front.-FilEEIIOLI)  MANSIONS  3  SALE  or  LEASE, 
containing  spacious  and  lofty  Reception  liooms.  Eleven  to  Eighteen  lied  and  Dressing-rooms. 
Also  Bath-room  with  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  laid  on.  and  ample  and  complete  Offices.  The 
larger  bouses  have  both  Principal  and  Secondary  Staircases,  and  Three  Bath-rooms.  Prices  of 
Freeholds  from  £c..3lio  to  I IL'.-'iliu.  Also  Houses  ol  various  sizes  in  First  Avenue,  from  13,000 
upwards.  First-class  Stabling  can  also  be  had.— lor  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  T. 
Ciiaptei.i.,  if.)  Lupus  Street,  Pinilico,  London  ;  or  at  the  Office  on  the  Estate,  13  lirst  Avenue. 
West  Brighton. 
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—  I- WEI! STOCK,  near  SALISBURY  V  Small,  but  Valuable,  FREEHOLD  | 

IDE  ST1  \  1.  ES  I' ATE.  comprising  a  c-hurniiiii;  i  ,'ttuge  Oru.'i  .  surrounded  by  it-  own 
tods  6f  about  Thirty-three  acres,  in  Arable,  Future,  and  Woodland  ;  a  portion  ot  | 
•h  is  admirably  adapted  tor  Building  purjioses. 

<SUS.  j;()(;Ki:S  &  CHAPMAN  will  oRer  by  AUCTION,  ! 

It  the  Mart.  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C,  on  Monday.  July  II.  at  Olio  o'clock  precisely, 
lie  RESIDENTIAL  ESTATE,  nt  Laverstock,  near  the  city  of  Salisbury,  of  about 
liree  ucres  in  extent,  uitou  which  is  erected  a  small,  but  delightful  and  substantially  - 
I'r.r-e  Keddemv,  planned  and  susceptible  of  easy  and  inexpensive  enlargement,  j 
Uairv.  Cowhouses,  and  other  Outbuilding*,  and  productive  Kitchen  Garden,  situate! 
iiincncc  about  170  feel  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  commanding  views  of  unrivalled 
md  extent  over  Salisbury.  Wilton.  Claren  Ion.  the" New  Forest,  and  Isle  of  Wight,  und 
one  of  the  mail  enjoyable  and  healthful  abodes  possible.  Also  T'our  Freehold  Cottages, 
■*,.:■  e.inwr*  on  into  Stables  or  Laundry.  A  portion  of  the  land  could  be  advnntage- 
Hised  Ibt  Building  purposes  without  interference  with  Uie  enjoyment  of  the  other  part 
Istate.— Further  particulars,  plans,  conditions  of  sale,  and  orders  to  view,  of  CllAItl.KS 
■■a  ,  Solicitor,  ftA  New  Inn,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  7s  Gloucester  K6ad,  South 
ton,  and  50  Beierave  Roud.  S.W. 


I  HOTELS. 

Q  R 1 G TI TON. — BED FO Ii D     HOTEL. — Faoinp:  Sea  and 

if-*  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Tier.  Central  and  quiet,  l*on£  established.  Suites  of 
(ooedj.  Simc.ous  Cotl'tre-room  tor  I* ad.es  and  Gentlemen.   Sca-Wntcr  Service  in  the  lloiel. 

BEXJ.V  BULL,  jfdnoffer. 

1RGATR— CAKLTOX  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea ;  ROBERT 

k  ERR,  Proprietor  BE.D-HOOMS.  by  the  Night,  or  £1  Is.,  X2  2<..  or  £3  3s.  per  Week. 

I  Be-U  ore  ot  suihcunt  size  for  married  or  sin<rh\  or  two  Indies.  Boys1  lied-,  10s.  6d.  per 
!«k.  Breakfast  aiut  otlicr  mcah  by  Hotel  list,  or  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner,  and  Tea,  £2  2s. 
Week,  includ  iu  Attendance. 

"'HE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  360  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
ittaxv  iinprvvemci.t  which  science  euuid  surest.  Ch acres  fixed  and  moderate.  Tablt- 
Atv  daily.  Every  Information  of  the  Man  AO  KB.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Iltracombc,  for  Two 
mtfw.  arc  issued  ut  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  Eiv-'lund. 


OEFOLK 


HOTEL,       BEIGHTO  N. 

v  Family  Hotel,  having  been  recently  enlarged,  situated 
tcr  and  the  extensive  Lawn  l*roiiun:ide*o11crs  very  comlbrt- 
itlen.i'n.   The  Food  nnd'Wines  are  Mjxftially  attended  to. 
Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms.Taritt',  &c.,on  application  to 
GEORGE  D.  LEGGE,  Manager. 


■rii: 


U   R   T   O  N, 


I    L    L    I    A    M         S.  B 

33  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

!  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  Real 

CKEL  SILVER,  introduced  Thirty-five  Years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON", 
s  the  best  article  nest  to  silver  that  can  lie  cmploved  as  such. 

ii—    ...  »...   —  ,„.,.   .i I.,.;.,,.,,:..  1, „,i  _!i...»_      w  ■  ■ 


ntally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from 
will* wear  twenty  years. 


liver.  With 


Best  Quality  Strong]?  Plated. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King's 
or  Shell. 

lJTablo  "Forks  

£   s.  d. 
1  10  . 
1  10  . 
1     2  . 

14  : 

6  . 
.       3  . 

.     1  6 

.     2  G 
.    IS  6 

'.  9 
.     3  . 

\    'i  *■ 

1     I  ' 
1     ■>  '. 

.     12  '. 

.      1  . 
.     2  . 

.     3  6 
13  6 
.      3  6 
.    11  . 
.      1  . 

£    a.  d. 

2     5  . 
%    5  . 
1    11  . 
1    11  . 
1    2  . 
.    13  6 

9  . 
.     9  . 
-46 
.     2  3 
.      1  . 
1     4  6 
.     3  9 
.    12  . 

4  . 

s  s'ait  spoon*,  ciit  'li.'.wu'""!!;!;;""" 

8  19  :i 

11    19  6 

13    0  6 

OAK  CHEST  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  Knives.  &c.  £2  15s.  A 
d  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks.  23s.  per  doz.   Dessert,  17s.  Tea 

:.\  and  COFFEE  SETS,  silver-plated,  from  £3  15s.  to  £21.  Dish  Covers,  from  £7  109.  to 
ic  set  of  four.  Comer  Dishes,  from  £7  IOs.  to  £18  18s.  the  set  of  four  :  Warmers.  £7  2s.  6d. 
i  15s. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  lis.  to  £5  108. ;  Cruet  Frames,  from  21s.  to  £10  10s.   Repluting  by  the 

'ILLIAM    S.    UURTOX.    GENERAL  FURNISHING 

Ii;oNM<  iN'GER.  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Catalogues  con- 
00  Illustrations,  with  prices,  post  free. 


£JEAL  & 


SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 

BEDROOM  FUBNITUEE. 

*  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

135,  10C,  107,  193  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


'URNISH 

TIIROU'".  Iluf 


APARTMENTS 


N 


YOUR     HOUSE  or 

on  MOF.DER'S  niRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
o  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from 
-'lie.  with  Termsjiiost  free — 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
.1  Street.  \\  ,C.   Established  1S62. 

JOTICE.  -  M  INTON'S    CHINA.  —  Messrs.  MORTLOCK'S 

r-rPo???? '. .cturcd  by  Me-rs.  MINTON,  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  OLD 
i  ERl  GALLERIES,  202, 203,  and  204  Oxford  Street,  and  30,  31,  and  32  Orchard  Street, 
■  man  Square. 

HoMEDIE  FRANCAISE. — PIESSE  &  LUBIN   have  the 

p        honour  to  announce  that  they  have,  under  "  special  command,"  made  a  new  and 
B'.nquet  |iour  le  Mouchoir.  named  THE  COMEDIE  FKAXCAISE.     Sold  in 
WorUL         '      '°     '  f,u'l'onuDle  Druggists  and  Penumcrs  in  the  "principal  Cities  of 
Diitllled  at  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

ERASMUS      WILSON,      F.  R.  S., 

Writes  In  the  ".Toumal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine," 
"  PEARS'      TRANSPARENT  SOAP 
I»  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of 
balms  for  the  Skin." 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


M 


ROSE'S 


E  I  M  E     JUICE  CORDIAL. 

Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 
Entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 
A  Wholesome  Family  Beverage. 
A  delicious  Cooling  Drink  in  Water. 


^..^i ■,, j_  wiiiir  ill  ,,  uier. 

An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 
Hurhly  Medicinal,  cooling  and  purifying 
the  Blood,  agisting  I>li.'e<tir„i. 

Is  recommended  by  the  "  Lancet." 
VfnoLE?\i.E  Stores  — 11  CURTAIN  road.  LONDON. 
ROSE'S  LIME   JUICE  CORDIAL. 


gLLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS. 

OJJSfB  PURE   AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

LLIS'S   RUTHIN"  WATERS — "  Absolutely  pure."_Sce  Analvses.  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

LLIS'S  RUTFriN  WATERS, — Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithio,  and  also  Water 
w.tnout  Alkali. 

/:LLI>>   RUTHIN  WATERS.— For  Gout.  Lithja  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water 

'■^w^Trad^Ma'k  WATER3— Corks  branded  "  R.  Ellis  tc  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 

PLEISS    RUTHIN   WATERS. — Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

,  saU_Il.  ELLIS  si  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— W.  BEST  Si  SONS 
tcnrictu  street.  Cavendish  square.  ^^^w, 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


T50YAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

V  (Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1"20.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
OmCKS-KOYAL  KXCIl  \N«K,  LONDON;  BRANCH  Offick-29  FALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3,^00,000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq.,  Sail- Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,M.P. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Gorratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Murk  Curric  Close.  Esq.. 
Edward  .lames  DanieU,  Esq. 
William  Davidson.  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 
I'ledk.  Joseph  IOillmiuin,  Esri^. 
Charles  Hermann  Gosehen,£sq, 
Cluu'Ies  Ernest  Greeny  Eso.. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Buron  Heath. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 


Willi 
Nevili 
Gcors 
Danie 
Wi 


Kno 


Rob 


Esq. 
:k,Esq. 

Maleolmson,  Esq. 
t/.hagen,  I-^sq. 
■t  Moberlv,  Esq. 


Lord  Josceline  Win.  Percy. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 
Erie  CarriiiL'ton  Smith.  Esq. 
Montagu  Cleugh  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young.  Esq. 


NOTICE-The  usual  Fifteen  Davs  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
due  at  Midsummer  will  expire  on  July  9,  1879. 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  arc  grunted  on  security  of  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 

Assurance. 

V  Ittrge  participation  in  Profit-:,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  prnctiee,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 
The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 
A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 

THE       LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  OpiacF._7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-end  Agents — Messrs.  GRINDLAY  Si  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Goi'crnor— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq.       |    Suii-ffovernor— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 
Deputy- Governor — GEORGE  L.  M.  GIBBS,  Esq. 
Directors, 


Eih  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
n  Blyth.Ei 


i  Br 


George  William  Cai 
Geoi  j.  B.  Dcwhurst 
Robert  B.  Dobree.  E 
Robert  Gillespie,  Es. 
Howard  Gilliat,  Esii 
Henry  Gosehcn.  Esr 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 
A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


id,  Esq. 
pbeU,'Esp.. 


Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Huth,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Chiu  ies  Lyull.  Esq. 
GiLi  ille  II.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Captain  11.  W.  Felly,  R.N. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  llvric,  Esq. 
David  P.'Sellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Midsummer 
Policies  will  expire  on  July  9. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies  for  the  Fire  and  Life  Departments. 
Prospectuses,  copies  ot  the  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Accounts,  and  all  other  information  can  be 
hud  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


G 


UAEDIAN       FIEE     and  LIFE 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1821.     Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
Directors. 

Chairman— RICHARD  M.  HARVEY,  Esq. 


OFFICE, 


Deputy-Chainnan- AUGUSTUS  PREVOST,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 
Frederick  11.  .J;m-un,  Esq. 
G.  J.  Shaw  Lefeyre,  Esq..  M.P. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 
John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 
Henry  .John  Nunnan,  Esq. 
John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulse  Ecrens,  Esq. 
Hetfft  Bonham-Corter,  Esq. 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  P.  Devas,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Karquhar,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  II.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department— 7 .  J.  MARSDEN. 

Actuary  and  Secretary— T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested   £1,000.000 

Total  Funds  about  £2,y5fi,000 

Total  Annual  Income  nearly    £500,000 

N.B — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  July  9. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1.600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.  Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed 
before  July  9.  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PHCKNIX         FIRE  OFFICE. 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON.— Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  etleeted  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretaru. 


N 


ORTIIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 
OFFICE  IS  LONDON-l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire*l{evenuc    405,600 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)    £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

NORTHERN    ASSURANCE    COMPANY.  —  NOTICE  to 
POLICY-HOLDERS  and  the  PUBLIC  Under  the  108th  Section  of  the  Company's 

Act  of  Incorporation  it  is  expressly  declared  that  persons  who  are  assured  on  the  participation 
principle  "  shall  not  by  reason  of  such  assurance  be,  or  be  deemed  to  be,  partners  in  the  busi- 


ness or  Shareholders  of  the  Company." 
1  Moorgate  Street.  E.C,  June  1879. 


A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manayn-. 


UNION       BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    783,500 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  arc  granted  on 
the  Malik's  llriinclies  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Ill  1,1. S  mi  tin-  Cl  ILON'IES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DE  PI  'SI  TS  are  received  at  notice,  and  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  W.  R.  ME  WBURN,  Manager. 
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'THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established .  in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  hi  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  rixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank, free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman, 

WILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBAOOO. 

WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S    EYE    TOBACCO.     This  Tolbacco 

is  now  put  up  in  1-oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  lahel  being  a  reduced  fac- 
simile of  that  used  for  the  2-oz.  Packet-;.  Also  in  Cigarettes,  in  Boxes  of  10  each,  bearing 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  TTEE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878. "— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  ot  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

"T)INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 

of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

T)INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


UDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. —  CHEAP  BOOKS. 


T 


A 


nriiE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

insertion  in  the  Forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher  by  the  7th,  and  BILLS  by  the  9th  July. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

rFHE  EDLNBUKGH  REVIEW  for  JULY  will  be 

published  on  "Wednesday,  July  16th.  ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for 
insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Publishers  later  than  Wednesday  Next,  the 
9th  instant. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co.  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
NEW  NOVEL  BY  MB.  R.  D.  BLACK  MORE. 

"TY/FARY    ANERLEY,    by    R.   D.  BLACKMORE, 

Author  of,  "  Lorna  Doone,"  is  commenced  in  the  July  Number  of  Fraser's 
Magazine. 


B 


TVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

XTJ_  Verv  many  Copies  of  every  recent  Work  of  general  interest  are  in  circulation  at 
MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Freih  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  ull  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  us  they  appear.  Fir.st-elass 
Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes 
required.    Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

ST 

-LTA  See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition  now  ready.  This 
Catalogue  contains  more  than  Three  Thousand  Popular  Works  in  Historv,  Biography,  Reli- 
gion, Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the"  lowest 
current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of 
Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

M~  UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 
in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  ).\  nil  Sulio-riln-rx  to  Ml'DIF.'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  .MANCHESTER  tone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

rpHE     UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Recent    Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BouTll'S.  CHURTON'S,  HODGSON'S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following-  NUMBERS 

-*-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  : 
10,  74,  75,  76,  81,  88,  ill,  1U2,  689,  and  771  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.W.C. 

HOME  OFFICE  PAPERS,  GEORGE  III.  1766—1769. 
Now  ready,  in  imperial  8vo.  pp.  722,  price  15s.  cloth, 

pALENDAR  of  HOME  OFFICE  PAPERS  of  the  REIGN 

\-J  of  GEORGE  III.  preserved  in  H.M.  Public  Record  Office.  Vol.  II.  edited  by 
J.  Redingtox,  Esq.,  and  published  with  the  sanction  ot  H.M.  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

*»*  This  is  the  Second  Volume  of  the  modern  series  of  Domestic  Papers,  com- 
mencing with  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 

London  :  Longmans  Si  Co.  and  Tkubker  Si  Co.    Oxford :  Parker.  Si  Co. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    Edinburgh  :  A.  Si  C.  Black  and 
Douglas  &  Foulis.    Dublin  :  A.  Thom. 

In  crown  8vo.  pp.  2S1,  price  6s.  cloth, 

MEMORIES,  a  LIFE'S   EPILOGUE.     By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Vale  of  Lanherne,"  Sic.  New  Edition,  with  a  Lament  for  the  Princess 

Alice. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
Just  published,  crown  8vo.  7s. 

(CHARTERHOUSE,  PAST  and  PRESENT  :  a  Brief  History 

of  the  Hospital  founded  in  Charterhouse  by  Thomas  Sutton,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  School  belonging  thereto.   By  William  IIaig  Buown,  LL.D.,  Head-Master. 

Godalming  :  H.  Stedman.     London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  sewn,  Is.  6d. 

HE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  INVASION  of  INDIA:  a  Sequel 

to  the  Afghanistan  Campaign  of  1878-9.    By  Dekhxewallah. 
Harbison  &  Soxr,  59  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Price  Od. 

JOHN  RUSKIN  :  a  Bibliographical  Biography.    By  W.  E.  A. 

"  Axon.   Reprinted  from  the  Papers  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 

Abel  HEYWOOD  &  Sox,  Publishers,  Manchester ;  and  12  Booksellers'  Row,  London. 

At  all  Libraries*. 

TpEUDS  :  a  Novel  in  Verse.    By  the  Author  of  "  Thrice," 

"  The  Exchanged  Identity."  Sc. 
E.  W.  Allen,  11  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C. 

Price  Od. 

SIMPLE  CREED :  the  Confession  of  One  who  has  Ceased 

to  be  a  Christian. 
  London  :  C.  Watts,  81  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  NEW  VOLUME. 
The  JULY  Number  (Od.)  of 

THE  MASONIC  MAGAZINE,  containing:  On  Old  English 

,„     Bibles— St.  Albans  Abbey  (with  Illustrations)— Beatrice— Curious  Masonic  Jewels  (with 
Illustration;)— Trying  to  Change  a  Sovereign  (with  Illustrations)— The  Agamemnon  of 
ffischylus— Life  of  the  Prince  Consort— Bro.  Gould's  "Four  old  Lodges '  '—Freemasonry  in 
Kelso— Notes  on  Literature,  Science,  and  Art— Poetry;  Freemasonry;  Summer  ;  The  Poet. 
London  :  "  Freemason  Office"  198  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


LACKWOOD'S 


MAGAZINE 

No.  DCCLXV.   2s.  6d. 


for     JULY  1879. 


Contexts  : 

THE  ZULU  WAR:  WITH  COLONEL  PEARSON  AT  EKOWE.  By 

One  Who  was  There. 
REATA  ;  OR.  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.    Part  IV. 
THE  GHOST  OF  MORCAR'S  TOWER. 
HIDDEN  TREASURES  :  TORLONIA  MUSEUM. 
NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  MANDOLIN  ATA.   W.  W.  S. 

THE  AFFGHAN  PEACE,  AND  OUR  NEW  FRONTIER. 

William  Blackwooo  Si  Soxs,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

NEW   STORY  BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

NOTICE.  — THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JULY 
contains  the  First  Part  of  a  NEW  STORY,  entitled  "WHITE  WINGS:  a 
Yachting  Romance,"  by  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  "A Daughter  of  Heth," 
"  Madcap  Violet,"  Sic. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

Now  ready.  No.  CCXXXV.  Is. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.    With  Illustra- 

tions  by  W.  Small  and  Frank  Dicksee. 
Contexts  : 

WHITE  WINGS  ;  a  Yachting  Romance.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  1.  On 
the  Quay.  Chapter  2.  Mary  Avon.  Chapter  3.  Under  Way.  Chapter  4.  A 
Message. 

THE  "EGILS  SAGA." 

IN  ASSYNT. 

THE  COMEDIE  FRANCAISE. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.   No.  21.  Gray  and  his  School. 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PICTURES. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  16.  Madame 
de  Vaublanc  stirs  up  Evil  Passions.  Chapter  17.  In  which  M.  de  Fontvicil.e 
tells  an  Old  Story. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

Monthly,  Is.. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXXXVII.  (for  JULY). 
Contents  : 

1.  WORDSWORTH.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 

2.  THE  DIARY  OF  A  MAN  OF  FIFTY.    By  Henry  James,  Jun. 

3.  THE  MIRABEAUS.     By  Jas.  COTTER  MoRISON. 

4.  "HAWORTH'S."   By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Author  of  "  That  Lasso' 

Lowrie's."   Chapters  45 — 48. 

5.  THE  DRAMATIZATION  OF  NOVELS.    By  J.  Neville  Porter. 

6.  HYMN  FOR  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST'S  DAY,  JUNE  24.    By  th 

op  Westminster. 

7.  BURNS'S  UNPUBLISHED  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK.     By  WlLLIAU 

No.  V.  Concluded. 

8.  A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keary.   Chapters  29  and  31. 

9.  INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTY  FOR  WOMEN  :  a  Remonstrance.   By  Yiscovintess 

Harbertox. 


e  De.'X 
Jacs. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  JULY  (1879). 

BOY  SOLDIERS.    By  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  W.  Kxoi.lys. 

OUR  NEW  WHEAT-FIELDS  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST.    By  T.  T.  Vernon  SMITH. 
THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION  IN  FRANCE.    By  the  Abbe  Martin. 
MOOSE-HUNTING  IN  CANADA.    Bv  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dusravex. 
APOLOGY  FOR  DOUBT  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Orby  Shipley,  M.A. 
A  SUGGESTION  AS  TO  HOME  RULE.    By  Sir  Frederick  Wm.  Heygate,  Bart. 
FOOD  AND  FEEDING.   Concluded.   By  Sir  HENRY  THOMPSON. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY  IN  INDIA  :  the  Land  and  the  People  (with  a  Map).  By  .Tames 
Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  MINORITIES.    By  Leoxard  Courtney,  M.P. 
GENERIC  IMAGES.    By  Fraxcis  Galtox,  F.R.S. 

HOW  NOT  TO  RETAIN  THE  COLONIES.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  N0RT8N. 
A  FEW  WORDS  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  LOWE.    By  Alfred  R.  Wallace. 
THE  COME'DIE  FRANCHISE.    By  Fraxcisque  Sarcey. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  k  CO.,  LONDON. 


Just  published.  Part  I.,  imperial  4to.  with  3  Plates,  post  free,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ETCHER: 

A  new  Monthly  Periodical  containing  the  Etched  Work 
of  Artists. 

Contexts  of  Part  I. : 
BAIT  GATHERERS.    R.  W.  Macbeth. 
RAMSG ATE  HARBOUR.    J.  P.  Heseltixe. 
THE  NORNS.    W.  B.  SCOTT. 

A  few  Artist's  Proofs  on  Japanese  paper  are  printed  of  each  Etching-prices  on  application. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  U  HENRIETTA  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON  ; 
AXD  20  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

VIEWS    of   ALL   the    CITY    CIIURCHES.-See  THE 

»  BUILDER  ;  also  View  nnd  Plans  of  Lincoln  Hospital— History  of  Costume— Safely  of 
London  Bridge-A  National  Theatre-Architecture  at  the  Salon  Olymjni—StoTie  Monu- 
ments—Competitions— Agricultural  Show— Porkes  Museum— Preservation  ot  Ancient  Buib.- 
ings.&e.  Id.  ;  by  post,4id.    -16  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen- 
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July  5,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


BOOKS   FOR    SUMMER  READING, 

AT   ALL  LIBRARIES. 


NEW  WORKS   NOW  READY. 


TRAVELS  with 


a 


DONKEY    in  the 


CEVEXN  I"S.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  An  Inland  Voyage," 
Sic.   Crowu  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  t>y  Walter  Crane,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
Extracts  from  souk  ok  the  Prkss  Notices. 
"  Mr.  Stevenson's  writing  is  as  elegant  as  ever,  but  it  is  more  natural,  mid  the  phases  of 
humour  and  the  parenthesis  of  fine  reflection  have  frown  with  the  growth  of  the  narrative. 
There  is  the  same  svinputhv  will,  liuiuauit> .  the  smne  iwwcr  to  read  the  -  red-lenved  and  eon- 
fused  Imok  Of  the  heart.'  the  same  happv  flight  of  iiuaiiil  and  original  fun  It  is  remark- 
able that  on  so  slight  a  thread  so  iuiiv  Jewels  of  thought  and  fancy  can  lie  hung." 

Satiirrfin/  Hi  vn  It: 

"  Mr.  Stevenson's  narrative  is  verv  pleasant  All  people  who  know  something  ol  the 

abundance  of  original  interest  which  still  exists  in  France,  and  all  who  do  not,  should  read  this 
book.  It  will  feed  the  pleasures  ol  memory  in  the  one  class. and.  we  hope,  those  ol  anticipation 
in  the  other.  There  is  room  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country  for  plenty  nt  tourists  for 
manv  years  to  eoine.  but  they  must  In-  appreciative  and  not  over  particular."— .If/itno -hwi. 

"  Mr.  Stevenson  is  certainly  a  humorist,  lull  of  bright  ideas  and  kind  thoughts,  overflowing 
with  the  power  of  expressing  them  in  simple  language  :  iiml  in  this  book  shows  himself  to  be  a 
keen  observer,  a  fearless  truveller.  and  a  very  pleasant  companion."_A"xauii;ier. 

By  the  same  Author. 

AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.    Crown  8vo.  with 

Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

EXTRACTS  PBOH  some  01  the  Press  Notices. 
M Contains  passages  of  feeling,  humour,  insight,  description,  expressed  with  fluency  and 

finish,  in  the  K^c  maimer  of  F.nirlUh  prose  KeuLly  hcaulitiil.  und  beautiful  without  loss 

of  ease,  is  the  account  of  the  sights,  scenes,  and  susirestions  of  the  forest  of  Monnal  ;  or  the 
narrative  of  n  Tine  afternoon,  of  which  the  joy*  ended  in  an  upset  und  a  momentary  danger,  on 
the  Owe,  between  Vadencourt  and  Origny." — ithemrum. 

"  We  venture  to  predict  that  among  Mr.  Stevi  n>on's  most  sympathetic  readers  will  he  those 
who  appreciate  graceful  diction,  true  sympathy  with  nature,  ond  refined  humour." 

I'afl  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  narrative  will  delight  any  reader  who  can  enter  sufficiently  into  the  author's  moud  to 

enjov  the  half-humorous,  half-pathetic  morallxingi  which  give  a  charm  to  these  pages  

Mr.  Stevenson  does  not  look  at  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  poet,  but  he  does  see  nature  with  his 
own  t  yes.  iustead  of  through  the  spectacles  of  books,  and  he  can  describe  in  felicitous  language 
what  he  sees  and  what  he  feels."— Spectator. 


A  NOOK   in  the  APENNINES  :  a  Summer 

beneath  the  Chestnuts.  By  Leader  Scott,  Author  of  "  The  Painter's  Ordeal." 
Sic.  Crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  27  Illustrations  in  the  text,  chiefly 
from  original  sketches,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


C.  KEGAX  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

A  DRAFT   CODE    OF  CRIMINAL 
LAW  AND  PROCEDURE. 

By  EDWARD  DILLON  LEWIS. 


LONDON" :  C.  KEGAX  PAUL  i:  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


Now  ready,  Is. 

AN    ESSAY    on    the    EARLY  BARDIC 

LITERATURE  of  IRELAND.  By  Standish  O'Gradt.  Being  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Second  Volume  of  his  "  History  of  Ireland." 

Reviewing  the  First  Volume,  which  deals  principally  with  the  history  of  Cuculain,  the  ereat 
1  Ister  hero,  the  tptctator  soys  :  "  The  heroic  and  pathetic  story  of  Cuculain.  which  glistens 

with  the  dew  oi  poetry,  and  rings  with  the  clangour  of  martial  music  There  is  not  in 

h.storv  or  legend  a  character  so  striking  Produces  on  indescribable  effect  upon  the  reader. 

Through  all  the  scenes  of  his  heroic  career  he  draws  the  heart  of  the  reader  with  him." 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  S:  RIVLNGTON, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

NEALE'S 

ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

An  imperial  folio  yolnme,  containing  GO  Plates,  each  22  in.  by  15  in. ;  also 
Descriptive  Letterpress  and  a  general  History  of  the  Abbey. 

"We  doubt  if  any  of  our  cathedrals  have  ever  before  been  subjected  to  so  close  and  intclii- 
MH  an  examination  and  illustration."— Suturday  Iteview. 

"  The  ""0,!,va'u:lh'e  tnat  n"  appeared,  or  is  ever  likely  to  appear,  on  this  cathedral. 
 The  drawings  are  admirably  execute  d."—Athtnceum. 

Printed  for  Subscribers.   The  few  remaining  Copies  may  be  obtained 
for  £5  each,  from 

JAMES  NEALE,  F.S.A.,  Architect,  8  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 


MESSRS.   LONGMAN  &  CO. 

ANNOUNCE    THAT    THE    THIRD    EDITION    OF    VOL.   I.  OF 

Mr.  SERJEANT  COX'S 

MECHANISM  OF  MAN, 

Price  10s.  Gd.,  is  now  issued. 

Vol.  U.,  Treating  of  "  THE  MECHANISM  IN  ACTION,"  may  be  had,  12s.  6d. 
And  the  Work  Complete,  in  2  vols.,  23s. 
Paternoster  Row.  July  «. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

DICEVS  LAW  of  DOMICIL  as  a  Branch  of  the  Law  of 

Author*''  Ru^lheSc'caion™  Ports*  Ji^Z^ '  ^ 
Just  published,  royal  8vo.  ISs 

PIGGOTTS   FOREIGN   JUDGMENTS:  their  Effect  in  the 

English  Courts.   Ey  F.  T.  Piogott,  BaiTister-at-Law. 

.  Stevens  &  Sons.  119  Chancery  Lane,  London.  W.C,  Law  Publishers. 

Just  published,  8vo.  pp.  lvi._356,  to  non-Subscriberi  "is 

■pHE  VINAYA  PITAKAM,  one  of  the  principal  Buddhist 

ilTw     y  ScrApt"r<?  m  !he  Pllli  Language.    Edited  by  Dr.  H.  Oldenburg    Vol  I  The 
Saa^a1^V^•i.a•oT1'ta,;,P^icI.n,!ondUC,'0,,•    Pr03PCCtUS  ttnd  T°™  0f  »"^eription?afS  rcduced  price' 
Williams  ft  Norgate,  1«  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.       "uuuuu  <  aaa 


IN  TENTS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

By  Mrs.  HUTCHINSON. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
Entertaining  throughout,  with  admirable  description1!  of  the  Boers. 
SPECTATOR. 

We  have  never  read  a  more  lively  or  graphic  volume  of  travels. 


THE  FIRST  VIOLIN. 

Popular  Edition,  crown  8vo.  (is. 


THE   KING  of  SWEDEN'S  "  MEMOIR  of 

CHARLKS  THE  TWELFTH."   8vo.  with  2  fine  Portraits,  12s. 

THE  ODES  of  HORACE.     First  Book. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  J.  J.  Lonsdale.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 


VIVIAN,  THE  BEAUTY, 

A    NEW    SERIAL    STORY    BY    ANNIE  EDWARDES, 
To  be  commenced  in  the  AUGUST  Number  o£ 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 


POPULAR  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

NO   SURRENDER.    By  Ernst  Werner, 

Author  of  "  Success ;  and  How  He  Won  It,"  Sic.    3  vols. 

MR.  WARDEN'S  CROSSFORD.    2  vols. 

"  In  '  Crossford  '  the  reader  seems  to  breathe  the  air  again.  Mr.  Warden  knows  the  country 
thoroughly.  The  scene  is  in  the  West  countryj  anion?  the  moors  and  about  the  sea  coast.  The 
author  shows  talent  in  describing  people,  and  in  writing  very  pretty  and  natural  love  scenes." 

Athenaeum, 

EGYPTIAN  BONDS.  By  E.  Katharine  Bates. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

VALERIA  :  a  Story  of  Venice.    1  vol.  crown 

8vo. 

Next  week, 

THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

3  vols. 


BENTLEY'S   EMPIRE  LIBRARY. 

Volumes  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound,  each  2s.  6d. 

MY    QUEEN.     By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Godfrey, 

Author  of  "  Dolly  :  a  Pastoral,"  &c. 

FIVE  YEARS'  PENAL  SERVITUDE. 
By  One  who  Endured  It. 

LAND  O'  THE  LEAL.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye." 

A  VERY  SIMPLE  STORY  ;  and  WILD 
HIKE.  By  Florence  Montgomery, 
Author  of  "  Misunderstood,"  Sic. 

A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie 
Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Archie 
Lovell,"  Sic. 

RALPH  WILTON'S  WEIRD.  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  Author  of  "  The  Woo- 
ing O't,"  &c. 


A  VICTIM  OF  THE  FALK  LAWS: 
the  Narrative  of  a  German  Priest. 


A    ROGUE'S    LIFE.      By  Wilkie 
Collins. 


A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.  Ey  Annie 
Edwardes,  Author  of  "Ought  We 
to  Visit  Her?" 


AS  HE  COMES  UP  THE  STAIR. 
By  the  Author  of  "Comin'  Thro/ 
the  Rye." 


ARCHIBALD 

Hawthorne. 


MALMAISON. 


By  Julian 

[Now  ready. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Just  published,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  32a. 

THE  MIRACLE  PLAY  OF  HASAN 
AND  HUSAIN. 

Collected  from  Oral  Tradition 

By  Colonel  Sir  LEWIS  PELLY,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

Formerly  serving  in  Persia  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Political  Resident 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Revised,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  ARTHUR  N.  WOLLASTON,  H.M.  Indian 
(Home)  Service;  Translator  of  Anwar -i-Suhaili,  &c. 


LONDON :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Is.  ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

"PPILEPSY  and  its  TREATMENT  by  a  NEW  PROCESS. 

By  Walter  Tyrrell,  M.R.C.S. 
London  :  David  B00UE,  3  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST. 

HOLIDAYS  in  EASTERN   FRANCE.  By 


with  Illustrations,  15s. 
ast  summer  in  visiting  a  singularly  interesting  and 


M.  Beth Aii-E  d war 
"Miss  Edwards  passed  h__  _ 
beautiful  country.   Her  present  volume,  written  in  the  same  pleasant  style  as  tli.it  which 
described  her  waiulcriinrs  in  Wc-tt  i  n  France,  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  recommended  that  its 
contents  are  fresher  and  more  novel." — Saturday  Jieview. 

RORAIMA  and  BRITISH  GUIANA ;  with  a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By  J.  W. 
Boddam-Whetham.   8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  15s. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  in  SIX  MONTHS.  By 

Lieut.- Colonel  E.  S.  Bridges, Grenadier  Guards.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

DORCAS.  By  Georgians  M.  Craik.  3  vols. 
SIR  GIBBIE.  By  George  Mac  Donald,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  Tliis  book  bns  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not  life- 
like." IthciWLUIU. 

GLENMAVIS.     By  Agnes  Smith.     3  vols. 

"  A  bright,  clever,  and  interesting:  novel." — Court  Journal . 

GENISTA.    By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of 

"  Gentianella,"  &c.    3  vols. 

ORANGE  LILY.  By  the  Author  of  "  Queenie," 

Sic.   2  vols. 

COWARD  CONSCIENCE.  By  F.W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  Sic.   3  vols. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     Bv  Mrs.  Leith 

a 

Adams,  Author  of  "  "Winstowe,"  &c.   3  vols.  XNtsct  week. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC 

POETRY  to  the  Time  of  Shakespeare;  and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the 
Restoration.  Bv  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  New  Edition,  3  vols.  fcp. 
4to.  Roxburgh  half-binding.  £3  3s.  nett. 

This  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  much  additional  matter 
which  the  Author  has  collected  since  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  in 
1S31,  has  been  incorporated.  The  number  of  Copies  for  Sale  is  limited  to  230  ; 
the  price  to  the  public  is  £'i  3s.  nett. 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS.  A  New  Translation, 

with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical.  By  J.  J.  Stewart 
Perowse,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Vol.  II.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised, 
demy  8vo.  16s.  [.iVoic  ready. 

Cambridge:  Deightox,  Bell,  &  Co. 

RAMBLES  in  SEARCH  of  WILD  FLOWERS, 

and  How  to  Distinguish  them.  By  Margaret  Plues,  Author  of  "  Rambles 
in  Search  of  Flowerlcss  Tlants"  ;  "  British  Grasses,"  Sic.  &c.  Third  Edition, 
large  post  8vo.  with  AC  Coloured  Figures  and  numerous  Cuts,  7s.  6d. 

A  HUNTING  EXPEDITION  to  the  TRANS- 

"VAAL.  By  D.  Ferxandes  das  Neves.  Translated  from  the  Portuguese  by 
Mariaxa  Monteiro.    Crown  8vo.  9s.  [Sow  ready. 

"  A  very  interesting  book." — Academy. 


[Xvw  ready. 


SHADRACH.     3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  *  Shadrach '  is  a  charming  story.  If  it  is  the  work  of  an  unpractised  hand,  and  the  con- 
ception 01  a  young  and  fresh  mind,  it  deserves  the  welcome  accorded  to  every  new  development 
of  talent.  Few  tirst  flights  in  the  wide  domain  of  fiction  have  offered  a  better  promise  of  future 
strength  and  brilliance,  at  any  rate  within  the  past  year  or  two."— At/icnceum. 

THE    TWO    MOTHERS.    By  J.  M.  Joy, 

Author  of  "  A  Dream  and  the  Song  of  Caedmon,"  "  Labda  and  other  Poems." 
1  vol.  10s.  Cd.  [.Voio  ready. 

Full  Catalogues  sent,  post  free,  to  all  parts  of  the  World,  on  application. 

BOHN'S  LIBRARIES.    Containing  Standard 

works  of  European  Literature  in  the  English  Language,  on 

HISTORY  I    ARCIMOOLOGY  I    SCIENCE  I  POETRY 

BIOGRAPHY  THEOLOGY  PHILOSOPHY  ART 

TOPOGRAPHY        I     AXTli'dTIL'S     |     .NATURAL  HISTORY  I       l  lc  TION 


With  Dictionaries  and  other  Books  of  Reference,  comprising  in  all 
Translations  from  the 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 


SC  WDTXAYr  \N 

ANGLO-SAXON 


LATIN  and 
GREEK 


Us.  6d.  or  5s.  per  Volume  (with  exceptions).   A  Complete  Set  in  G18 
Volumes,  price  £13S  14s.  6d. 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  C0VENT  GARDEN. 

Now  ready,  imperial  4to.  illustrated  with  a  Portrait  and  IS  Engravings  on  Steel,  clesantly 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

<TIIE  LIFE  and  WORKS  of  EDWARD  MATTHEW  WARD. 

R-A.    By  JAMES  DAFFonxE,  Author  of  "  The  Works  of  J.  M.  \V.  Turner,  R.A.." 
I  ictiirc,  by  Sir  L.lwin  Landseer,  R.A.,"  "  The  Albert  Memorial,  Hyde  Park  ;  it<  History  and 
Description, "  Sc.  &c.  J 

London  :  Virtue  &  Co..  Limited,  20  Ivy  Lane,  Baternoater  Ro«  . 
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SAMUEL   TINSLEY  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  NEWEST  WORKS  OF  FICTION  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NOTICE. — NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  OF  "  LOVE'S 
CONFLICT,"  "WOMAN  AGAINST  WOMAN,"  "  PETRONEL,"  &c. 

A  BROKEN   BLOSSOM.    By  Florence 

Marry  at,  Author  of  "Love's  Conflict,"  4i  Woman  Against  Woman,"  &c. 
3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  Deserves  to  he  ranked  a*  the  mo«t  artistic  and  altogether  the  best  work  of  fiction  its  clever 
and  prolific  author  has  yet  written."— Scotsman. 

THE  QUEEN  of  TWO  WORLDS  :  a  Novel. 

By  Laurence  Brooke.   3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 
*'  Mr.  Brooke  has  put  into  his  work  much  thought  and  careful  workmanship,  and  he  already 
possesses  the  not  too  common  gift  of  an  easy  and  cultivated  literary  style.   Altogether  the 
book  is  intrinsically  good,  and  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future."— Scotsman. 

LYNTON  ABBOTT'S  CHILDREN:  a  Novel. 

3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

NOTICE. — NEW  STORY  BY  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  OF  "  MEG," 
"THE  CURATE'S  DISCIPLINE,"  "WOMAN'S  WRONG,"  Sic. 

HOW  HE  WON  HER.    By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 

Author  of  "  Meg,"  "The  Curate's  Discipline,"  "Woman's  Wrong,"  &c. 
3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  '  now  He  Won  Her  '  is  certainly  the  best  novel  which  Mrs.  Eiloart  has  ever  written." 

J'ull  Mail  Huztllc. 

"A  book  that  can  be  read  with  unmixed  enjoyment  by  people  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  ages." 

Scotsman. 

"  '  How  He  Won  Her '  is  a  very  pleasant  story,  written  without  exaggeration,  and  maintain- 
in?  a  moderate,  equable  decree  of  merit  from  beginning  to  end  To  the  manner  and 

style  of  the  author  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give."— John  Bull. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  OF  "ST.  SIMON'S  NIECE," 
"MISS  DOROTHY'S  CHARGE,"  &c. 

HER    FRIEND    LAURENCE.    By  Frank 

Lee  Benedict,  Author  of  "  St.  Simon's  Niece,"  4tc.    3  vols.  Sis.  6d. 

CATCHING  A  TARTAR.    By  G.  Webb 

Appt.etox,  Author  of  "  Frozen  Hearts."    3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 
'Both  in  style  and  construction  the  author  has  manifestly  set  himself  to  produce  his  best 


work, 

11  Tin 
faults  ( 
readily 
parson. 

more  than  average  power." 


sred  a  success.  **— 
T,  and  never  lets  the 
merons  coincidence 
:  novel  has  the  es 
ind  surface-gift  of 
-Spectator. 


lable.  The 
haractcr  of 


k  Catching  a  Tartar '  is  an  immense  advance  on  the  author's  last  novel.  *  Frozen  Hearts.* 
The  reader's  interest  is  seized  in  the  first  chapter,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  not  a 

dull  page  ill  the  book  from  the  first  to  the  last  Taken  as  a  whole,  'Catching  a  Tartar* 

is  a  bright  and  thoroughly  interesting  novel,  which  auy  one  who  begins  will  be  pretty 

THE  BLACK  SQUIRE  ;  or,  a  Lady's  Four 

Wishes,    By  Davus.    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
"  1  The  Black  Squire'  is  well  worth  reading."— Spectator. 
■*  'The  Black  Struirc  '  is  a  good  story."— Athcnozum. 

11 '  The  Black  Squire  '  is  undoubtedly  a  very  clever  novel,  with  plenty  of  interest  apart  from 
its  political  ami  <. eelcsiastical  peculiarities. "Scotsman. 

•• '  1>!lyu-*  hi-  (til :  .';'m.t-   talk  winihly  and  well,  and  show?  himself  a  man  of 

culture  and  some  power  of  criticism. . .  .*  The  Black  Squire  '  is  a  clever  book."— Graphic. 

u  'The  humourist — will  eujoy  aud  admire  a  good  deal  of  it  very  heartily."— Standard, 

THE  MASTER  of  RED  LEAF.  By  Elizabeth 

A.  Meriwether.    3  vols.  31s.  Cel. 

nts  will  certainly  find  plenty  to  interest  them  in 

rds  of  the  character  who  tells  the  story  to 

!  race,  there  is  no  pause  in  the  excitement.  The 
ihould  earn*  the  reader  on,  and  powerfully  move 

:af '  undeniably  does  There  is  a  great  deal 

a  Federal  steamer,  and  of  the  noise  and  fire  of 
icss  that  precedes  a  night  of  storm.  The  rapidity 
markable.   Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
The  writer  never  seems  to 


■  Th^M/^tVi^f'llvTl 'ca:'.1' *  Fnim  Snt 
the  last  fatal  scene  in  the  tomb  of  a  n 
first  essential  in  a  novel  ofthis  kind  is  1 
his  curiosity  ;  so  much  '  The  Master  of 
Of  power  in  the  description  of  the  capt 
distant  battle  heard  and  seen  through  t 
and  energy  of  this  curious  tale  are  1 
author's  style  no  one  can  deny  it  . 

tire  ;  the  stni.n  or  her  excitement  is  never  relaxed.  The  whole  book  is  written  at  a  white  heat 
 is  exciting,  and  may  be  not  uninstructivc."— Saturday  Jteview. 

PHILIP  LYNDON'S  TROUBLES.  By 

Edith  Owen  Bouiwe.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

A  TIGER  LILY.    By  L.  Mervyx.    2  vols. 

price  21s. 

HIS  WIFE.    By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby,  Author 

of  "  Common  Sense,"  "  Kate  Kennedy,"  &c.    3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 


Each  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

EGYPT  UNDER  ISMAIL  PASHA.  Being 

some  Chapters  of  Contemporary  History.  Edited  by  BlaXciiard  Jerrold. 
Large  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  12s.  [7Viii  day. 

HOW   I  VOLUNTEERED  for  the  CAPE, 

and  What  I  Saw  and  Did  There.    Crown  Svo.  Gs.  [Ready. 

TWO    FAIR    LADIES.    By  F.  B.  Drew 

Bickerstaffe  Drew.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


NOTICE  OP  REMOVAL,  &c.— We  beg  to  intimate  that,  owing  to  a 

constant  increase  of  business  and  the  expiration  of  lease,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
us  to  K'M'iVi:  from  No.  in  to  more  convenient  premises  at  No.  31  Southampton 
Street.  Strand,  where  we  shall  be  able,  from  this  time  forward,  to  carry  on  our 
business  with  much  greater  facility  than  heretofore. 


SAMUEL  TTNSEETC  &  CO.,  31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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ME.   MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 


FOREIGN. 


HANDBOOK— TRAVEL  TALK,  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  I6mo.  3s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM.    Post  Svo.  with  , 

Slap,  6s. 

HANDBOOK — The  RHINE  and  NORTH  GERMANY,  The 

Black  Forest,  The  Hariz,  Thliringerwnld,  Saxon  Switzerland,  Riigen,  The 
Giant  M oqntai as,  T«mm,  OUenwald,  Elsass,  and  Lotluingen.  Tost  Svo.  with 
Map  and  Plans,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH    GERMANY,  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria, 

The  Tyrol,  Austria.  Salzburg.  Styria,  Hungary,  and  The  Danube,  from  Ulrn  to 
the  Black  Sea.    Po5t  Svo.  with  Hap,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND,    The    Alps  of   Savoy  and 

Piedmont.   Post  Svo.  with  Slaps,  9s, 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE,  Part  I.:   Normandy,  Brittany,  The 

Seine  and  Loire,  Tonraine,  Bordeaux,  The  Garonne,  Limousin,  The  Pyrenees, 
Jcc.   Post  Svo.  with  Maps,  7s.  Cd. 

1 1  a  N  DBOOK — FR  ANCE,  Part  II.:  Central  France,  Auvergne, 

Tho  Cevcnnes.  Burgundy,  The  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Nimes,  Aries, 
Marseilles,  The  French  Alps,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.  Post  Svo. 
with  Maps,  7s.  6d. 

H  ANDBOOK— PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS.    lGrno.  with  Maps 

and  Flans,  3s.  Cd. 

HANDBOOK— MEDITERRANEAN  ISLANDS,  Malta,  Sicily, 

Corsica,  and  Sardinia.    Post  Svo.  with  Maps.  [A'early  ready. 

HANDBOOK— ALGERIA  and  TUNIS,  Algiers,  Constantine, 

Oran,  The  Atlas  Range,  Sao.    Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Castiles,  The  Basque  Pro- 

vinces,  Leon,  The  Asturias,  Galicia,  Estremadura,  Andalusia,  Ronda,  Granada, 
Mnrcia,  Valencia.  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  The  Balearic  Islands,  &c.  &c. 
Post  Svo.  with  Maps,  20s. 

H  ANDBOOK— PORTUGAL,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Cintra,  Mafra,  etc. 

iic   Post  Svo.  with  Map,  12s. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  ITALY,  Turin,  Milan.  Pavia,  Cremona, 

The  Italian  Lakes,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Terona,  Mantua,  Yicenza.  Padua, 
Venice,  Fcrrara,  Bologna,  Ravenna.  Rimini,  Parma,  Modena,  Fiacenza, 
Genoa,  and  The  Riviera,  and  its  Off-Lying  Islands.  Post  8vo.  with  Maps,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— CENTRAL  ITALY,  Florence,  Lucca,  Tuscany, 

TJmbria,  The  Marches,  and  the  late  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Post  8vo.  with 
Map,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS.    Post  8vo.  with 
Map  and  Plans,  10s. 

I :    X  DBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY,  Naples  and  its  Environs,  Pom- 

peii,  Hercnlaneum,  Vesuvius :  Sorrento ;  Capri,  kc. ;  Amalfi,  Parstum,  Poz- 
zuoli,  Capua,  Taranto,  Bari ;  Brindisi  and  the  Roads  from  Rome  to  Naples. 
Post  Svo.  with  Maps,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— EGYPT,  including  Descriptions  of  the  Course  of 

the  Nile  through  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  The  Pyramids,  and 
Thebes,  The  Suez  Canal,  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  The  Oases,  The  Fyoom,  <Scc. 
Post  Svo.  with  Map,  15s. 

HANDBOOK— GREECE,    The    Ionian    Islands,  Continental 

Greece,  Athens.  The  Peloponnesus,  The  Islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  Albania, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.   Post  8vo.  with  Maps,  15s. 

HANDBOOK— TURKEY  in  ASIA,  Constantinople,  The  Bos- 

phorttf,  Dardanelles,  Bronsa,  Plain  of  Troy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
The  Seven  Churches,  Coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  &c. 
Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  15s. 

HANDBOOK— DENMARK,    Sleswig,    Holstein,  Copenhagen, 

Jutland,  Iceland.   Post  Svo.  with  Map,  6s. 

HANDBOOK— SWEDEN,  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Gothenburg,  The 
Shores  of  the  Baltic,  kc.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— NORWAY,  Christiania,  BergeD,  Trondhjem,  The 

Fjelds,  and  Fjords.   Post  8vo.  with  Map,  9s. 

H  ANDBOOK— RUSSIA,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Finland,  &c. 

Post  Svo.  with  Maps,  18s.  ' 

HANDBOOK — INDIA,  Bombay  and  Madras.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 

with  Map,  each  12s. 

HANDBOOK — HOLY  LAND,  Syria,  Palestine,  Sinai,  Edom, 

The  Syrian  Besocte,  Jerusalem,  Petra,  Damascus,  and  Palmyra.   Post  8vo 
with  Maps,  20s. 

HANDBOOK  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  PALESTINE.  In  case,  12s. 


ENGLISH. 


HANDBOOK— LONDON  AS  IT  IS.     lGmo.  with  Map  and 

Flans,  3s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— ENVIRONS  of  LONDON,  including  a  Circuit 

Twenty  Miles  round  the  Metropolis.   2  Parts.   Post  Svo.  21s. 

HANDBOOK— ENGLAND   and  WALES.     Arranged  alpha- 

betically  and  condensed  into  One  Volume.    Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN  COUNTIES,  Chelmsford,  Harwich, 

Colchester,  Maldon,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
Ipswich,  Woodbridge,  Felixstowe,  Lowestoft,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Cromer, 
&c.   Post  Svo.  with  Map  and  Plans,  12s. 

HANDBOOK— KENT,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Rochester, 

Chatham.   Post  Svo.  with  Map,  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— SUSSEX,  Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing,  Hast- 
ings, Lewes,  Arundel.   Post  Svo.  with  Map,  6s. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY  and   HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon, 

Reigatc,  Guildford,  Dorking,  Boxhill,  Winchester,  Southampton,  New  Forestr 
Portsmouth,  and  The  Isle  of  Wight.   Post  Svo.  with  Map,  10s. 


HANDBOOK— BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXON,  Windsor,  Eton, 

Reading,  Aylesbury,  Henley,  Oxford,  Blenheim,  and  the  Thames.  Post  Svo. 
with  Map,  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— WILTS,  DORSET,  and  SOMERSET,  Salisbury, 

Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton,  &c. 
Post  Svo.  with  Map,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— DEVON,  Exeter,  Ilfracombe,  Linton,  Sidmouth, 

Dawlish,  Teignmonth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay.   Post  Svo.  with  Map. 


HANDBOOK— CORNWALL,  Launceston,  Penzance,  Falmouth, 

The  Lizard,  Land's  End,  &c.   Post  Svo.  with  Map. 


HANDBOOK— GLOUCESTER,    HEREFORD,  and  WOR- 

CESTER,  Cirencester,  Cheltenham,  Stroud,  Tewkesbury,  Leominster,  Ross, 
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APOLLINARIS 

NATURAL    MINERAL  WATER. 

APOLLINARIS-BRUNNEN,    AHRTHAL,   RHENISH  PRUSSIA. 


Extracts  from  Recent  Reports  of  Eminent  Authorities  in  Germany. 

Staff  Surgeon-General  Dr.  VON  NUSSBAUM,  Regius  Professor  at  the  University  of  Munich  (Bavaria)  : 
"  Extremely  refreshing  and  useful  beverage ;  and  as  such  I  can  most  strongly  recommend  it." 

Medical  Privy  Councillor  Dr.  VIRCHOW,  Regius  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Member  of  the 
Crerman  Parliament : 

"  Used  habitually  as  a  table  water  ;  its  pleasant  taste  and  its  richness  in  pure  carbonic  acid  favourably  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  similar  mineral  waters." 

Regius  Professor  Dr.  OSCAR  LIEBREICH,  University  of  Berlin  : 

"  An  extraordinarily  agreeable  and  valuable  table  water.    Its  chemical  character  most  particularly  (ganz  besonders) 
recommends  it  for  hygienic  and  dietetic  use.    Even  in  daily  use  it  maintains  its  freshness  on  the  palate." 

Medical  Privy  Councillor  Dr.  Or.  VARRENTRAPP,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Extraordinary  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany  : 

"  Very  pleasant  and  refreshing ;  agreeing  as  well  with,  as  it  is  liked  by,  the  consumer." 

Regius  Professor  Dr.  M.  I.  OERTEL,  University  of  Munich  : 

"  Alone  or  mixed  with  wine,  it  certainly  takes  the  first  place  among  mineral  waters^' 

Medical  Privy  Councillor  Dr.  F.  W.  BENEKE,  Regius  Professor  at  the  University  of  Marburg  : 

"  One  of  the  most  refreshing  of  drinks,  and  its  use  specially  to  be  recommended  to  persons  of  weak  digestion." 

Medical  Councillor  Dr.  THILENIUS,  Soden  (Taunus),  Member  of  the  German  Parliament,  President  of 
the  Balneological  Section  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Berlin  : 

"  Highly  to  be  recommended  for  use  as  an  article  of  diet.   Distinguished  from  others  by  its  restorative  and  enlivening 
effects." 

Professor  Dr.  LEICHTENSTERN,  University  of  Tubingen  : 

"  An  exceedingly  pleasant,  refreshing,  and  wholesome  beverage,  suitable  alike  for  healthy  and  delicate  constitutions." 

RECENT   FRENCH   OPINIONS  ON   APOLLINARIS  WATER. 

"  Wherever  it  has  become  known  APOLLINARIS  WATER  has  immediately  won  the  favour  of  the  public  and  the  Medical 
profession  ;  and  has  been  honoured  by  the  high  appreciation  of  the  most  authoritative  Medical  dignitaries  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  been  employed  in  the  Hospitals  of  Paris  with  the  best  results.  Among  the  Physicians  who  have  honoured  APOLLINARIS  with 
their  high  approbation  we  may  cite  Drs.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  Gubler,  Leon  Labbe,  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  Lucas  Championniere. 
Jj 'Union  Medicale,  La  France  Medicale,  Le  Journal  de  Medecine  Pratique,  Le  Journal  d' Hygiene  have  studied  its  hygienic  and  medical 
qualities,  and  have  devoted  to  it  articles  of  the  most  eulogistic  character." — Etude  sur  I'eau  Apollinaris,  §c.  fyc.  (Paris  :  A.  Delahave. 
•1879.) 


NOTICE.— APOLLINARIS  WATER. — The  Public  are  especially  requested  to  see  that,  when  asking  for 
APOLLINARIS  WATER  at  places  of  PUBLIC  REFRESHMENT,  they  are  not  deceived 
by  the  substitution  of  other  Waters. 

*„*  The  large  glass  bottles  contain  nearly  three  times,  and  the  large  stone  bottles  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
soda  or  seltzer  water  bottle.  If  the  bottles  are  properly  re-corked  and  laid  on  their  sides,  Apollinaris  Water  will  remain  brisk  and 
sparkling  for  many  days.    It  is  therefore  much  cheaper  than,  as  well  as  superior  to,  manufactured  aerated  waters. 

PRICES  in  LONDON:  Fifty  large  glass  bottles,  2Gs. ;  One  Hundred  small  glass  bottles,  42s.  PRICES  in  the  COUNTRY: 
Fifty  large  glass  bottles,  20s. ;  One  Hundred  small  glass  bottles,  46s. ;  carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Bottles  allowed  for  on  return,  2s.  9d.  for  Fifty  large  glass  bottles.;  4s.  for  One  Hundred  small  glass  bottles.  Smaller  quantities  are 
Retailed  by  the  Trade  at  8s.  per  dozen  large,  and  Cs.  per  dozen  small  glass  bottles. 

Suitable  Patent  Corks  are  sold,  by  the  use  of  which  a  great  economy  is  effected. 


APOLLINARIS    WATER  in  STONE    JUGS,  at  Balls,  "At  Homes,''  Wedding  Breakfasts,  &c.  &c.     Generally  preferred 

to  German  Seltzer,  and  costs  less. 


SOLE  IMPORTERS, 

THE    APOLLINARIS    COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

19  REGENT  STREET,   LONDON,  S.W. 

INGRAM  &  ROYLE  (City  Depot),  119  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.     Agents  for  Scotland— A.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Glasgow. 

JPor  the  convenience  of  the  Public,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  APOLLINAKIS    WATER  is  supplied  by 

Messrs.  J.  SCHWEPPE  &  CO.,  at  all  their  Establishments. 


Printed  by  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  In  the  City  of  London;  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES, 
at  the  Oiuce,  No.  38  Southampton  Street, Strand, in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul.Covcnt  Gardon.iu  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  July  5,1879. 
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^THE  ZULU  WAR. 

THE  latest  news  from  South  Africa  tends  to  dispel  the 
hope  that  had  been  formed  of  an  early  termination  of 
the  war.  The  supposed  envoys  from  Cetewayo  prove  to 
be  messengers  of  humble  rank,  who  were  probably  sent 
rather  to  collect  information  than  to  prepare  the  way  for 
serious  negotiations.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  an 
immediate" termination  of  the  war  would  be  permanently 
beneficial,  although  it  would  be  wrong  to  reject  reasonable 
terms  of  peace.  The  balance  of  loss  in  the  campaign  may 
have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Zulus,  but  no  equivalent  suc- 
cess has  counterbalanced  the  disaster  of  Isandula  and  the 
partial  checks  which  have  been  incurred  in  various 
skirmishes.  Having  discovered  his  own  strength,  the 
enemy  may  perhaps  be  crafty  enough  to  foresee  that, 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  great  army  which  is 
invading  his  country  will  be  recalled  or  dispersed.  There 
Lb  no  colonial  force  which,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  regular 
troops  ordinarily  stationed  in  South  Africa,  could  make 
head  against  Cetewayo' s  formidable  power.  A  decisive 
victory,  or  the  occupation  of  a  considerable  part  of  Zulu- 
land,  might  perhaps  produce  more  definite  submission. 
The  different  columns  which  are  executing  combined 
movements  in  advance  may  possibly  have  completed  their 
task  before  Lord  Chelmsford  is  superseded  by  Sir  Garnet 
\V<  l-eli:y.  The  newspaper  Correspondents  who  infest 
modern  English  warfare  already  censure  some  or  all  of 
the  officers  in  command  for  sluggishness,  want  of  enter- 
prise, or  deficient  skill.  It  is  but  fair  to  wait  till  the 
campaign  is  commenced  before  inflicting  condemnation  on 
Lord  Chelmsford  and  his  lieutenants.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding supplies  has  undoubtedly  been  great,  and  it  maybe 
that  a  judicious  plan  of  operations  is  about  to  be  vigorously 
executed.  To  civilians  the  details  which  have  been  pub- 
lished convey  but  vague  information ;  and  the  strategy 
which  is  applicable  to  a  difficult  country  and  an  unseen 
enemy  can  scarcely  conform  to  scientific  rules.  According 
to  the  latest  accounts,  the  whole  army  is  advancing  with- 
out serious  opposition  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  If  the  movement  proves  to  be  decisive,  the 
credit  of  success  will  belong  to  Lord  Chelmsford  and  his 
lieutenants. 

On  one  melancholy  episode  of  the  war  a  partial  opinion 
may  now  be  legitimately  formed.  The  Court  of  Inquiry 
baa  recommended  the  trial  by  Court-martial  of  the  officer 
who  survived  the  Prince  Imperial  without  an  attempt  to 
rescue  or  defend  him.  The  troopers,  of  whom  not  one 
stayed  to  help  the  Prince  to  mount,  are  protected  by  their 
humble  rank.  It  will  be  for  the  Court-martial  to  determine 
the  validity  of  Lieutenant  Carey's  plea  that  he  was 
not  technically  in  command  of  the  party.  No  sadder 
occurrence  has  at  any  time  thrown  a  slur  on  English 
military  honour.  The  Depcty  Quartermaster-General 
•seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  no  special  pre- 
cautions were  necessary  when  so  remarkable  a  guest  of 
( he  army  and  the  nation  was  exposed  to  obvious  risk.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  actual  escort  was  too  weak  ;  and 
perhaps  Colonel  Harrison  supposed  that  a  larger  body 
would  have  been  detailed  for  the  service.  Additional 
numbers  would  have  been  useless  if  officer  and  men 
thought  only  of  saving  their  own  lives  when  they  were 
surprised  by  the  Zulus.  Lord  Chelmsford  lately  an- 
nounced, in  a  private  letter,  his  determination  to  keep  the 
Pfiraos  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  sight.    When  ho 


allowed  him  to  join  a  detachment  engaged  in  reconnoitring, 
he  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  issue  orders  that  the  Prince 
should  be  the  object  of  special  care.  The  injudicious 
selection  of  a  halting-place  surrounded  by  cover  for  the 
enemy  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  Prince's  in- 
experience ;  but,  even  if  he  was  in  command  of  the 
party,  the  officer  who  accompanied  him  is  responsible  for 
a  share  in  the  blunder,  if  he  failed  to  remonstrate.  It  is 
probable  that,  when  the  Zulus  learn  the  importance  of 
their  victim,  they  may  feel  additional  confidence  in  their 
good  fortune.  The  same  event  has  perhaps  depressed  the 
spirits  of  the  invading  army;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  arrival 
of  a  new  Commander-in-Chief  may  serve  as  a  wholesome 
diversion.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
uniform  good  luck  in  his  different  enterprises,  except 
indeed  that  he  has  been  more  than  once  severely 
wounded. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  Sir  Bartle  Frere  accepts 
the  change  in  his  commission  by  which  the  Eastern 
provinces  and  the  country  which  is  the  seat  of  war 
are  withdrawn  from  his  jurisdiction.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  devotion  to  the  public  ser- 
vice will  be  affected  by  personal  feeling ;  but  he  may 
perhaps  think  that  he  can  no  longer  usefully  interfere 
in  the  larger  questions  of  colonial  policy.  He  is,  indeed, 
instructed  to  promote  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  federa- 
tion on  which  the  Colonial  Office  is,  in  spite  of  disappoint- 
ments, still  apparently  bent ;  but,  if  such  a  scheme  is  prac- 
ticable, the  best  chance  of  achieving  union  depended  on 
the  previous  establishment  of  a  common  government  in 
matters  of  Imperial  concern.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  war  of 
which  he  is  the  principal  author  is  for  many  reasons 
popular  at  Natal.  His  sympathy  with  the  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Transvaal  appears  to  have  in  some  degree  won 
their  confidence,  and  his  proposed  annexation  of  Zululand, 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it,  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  whole  white  population  of  South 
Africa.  For  the  present  the  federation  seems  to  be  un- 
attainable, and  there  is  no  other  considerable  measure 
to  be  carried.  The  concentration  of  military  and 
political  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  might  perhaps  have  been  approved  by  the  High 
Commissioner  himself.  His  own  authority  had  not  pre- 
vented a  serious  collision  between  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
Sir  H.  Bijlwer;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  re- 
sources of  Natal  should  as  far  as  possible  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  campaign.  The  transfer  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  of  the  power  of  settling  the  terms 
of  peace  undoubtedly  implies  a  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  modera- 
tion, and  perhaps  in  his  docility.  It  might  have  been 
difficult  for  the  High  Commissioner,  who  had  repeatedly 
announced  the  necessity  of  undertaking  the  administra- 
tion of  Zululand,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  in  which  the 
independence  of  Cetewayo  might  be  recognized.  If 
Sir  Bartle  is  content  to  subside  into  the  position  of 
an  ordinary  governor  of  a  colony,  his  decision  will 
have  proceeded  from  simple  motives  of  patriotism.  He 
appears  never  to  have  accepted  the  rebuke  which  was  pro- 
voked by  his  unauthorized  declaration  of  war.  It  is 
because  he  is  the  advocate  of  an  aggressive  policy,  as  the 
only  effective  mode  of  defence,  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has 
lately  been  received  with  enthusiasm  at  Cape  Town.  His 
speech  indicates  uo  doubt  that  he  was  right  from  first  to 
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last,  though  he  decorously  abstains  from  drawing  the 
necessary  inference  that  the  Imperial  Government  and 
Parliament  are  in  the  wrong.  He  perhaps  expresses  his 
opinion  more  freely  because  he  is  no  longer  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  which  he  unhesitatingly  justifies.  It 
is  not  certain  that  an  extension  of  territory  may  not  prove 
to  be  indispensable  ;  but  the  Government  at  home,  having 
resolved,  in  accordance  with  general  opinion,  to  prefer 
more  moderate  demands,  is  justified  in  selecting-,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  an  agent  who  may  be 
trusted  not  to  exceed  his  instructions. 

The  expediency  of  including  the  Transvaal  in  Sir 
Garnet Wolseley's  province  is  more  doubtful.  The  dispute 
with  the  malcontent  Dutch  farmers  involves  more  compli- 
cated issues  than  the  trial  of  strength  with  the  Zulus.  It 
is  now  admitted  that  the  annexation,  although  it  may 
have  been  recommended  by  plausible  reasons,  was  a 
political  mistake.  A  little  delay  would  probably  have 
caused  a  permanent  union  which  would  have  left  no  feel- 
ing of  resentment  behind.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  Cete- 
wato  would  soon  have  employed  against  his  Dutch 
neighbours  the  great  force  which  he  has  long  been 
organizing.  The  controversy  whether  his  power  was 
really  formidable  has  since  received  an  unhappy  solution  ; 
and  it  is  improbable  that  the  influence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Native  Affairs  in  Natal  would  have  long  sufficed 
to  postpone  his  purpose  of  invasion.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  had  at  that  time  neither  an  army 
nor  a  revenue,  and  the  Republic  must  necessarily  have 
appealed  to  the  neighbouring  English  authorities  for 
assistance.  Compliance  with  the  demand  would  have 
established  a  virtual  protectorate,  which  would  natu- 
rally have  ended  in  a  closer  union.  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone's  sudden  and  premature  annexation  was 
accomplished  without  the  employment  or  even  the 
presence  of  a  military  force;  but  the  people  or 
their  leaders  complain  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  that  their  allegiance  was  transferred  to  the  Crown  of' 
England  without  their  assent  or  co-operation.  They  have 
consequently  refused  to  take  part  in  a  war  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  undertaken  for  their  benefit ;  and  at  one 
time  they  threatened  a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  own  im- 
placable enemies.  Sir  Bartle  Fkere's  tact  and  courage, 
and  perhaps  his  participation  in  some  of  their  prejudices, 
have  done  more  to  conciliate  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
than  any  previous  negotiations.  The  withdrawal  of  his 
personal  influence  may  not  improbably  undo  the  beneficial 
effect  of  his  visit  to  Pretoria.  A  stranger  who  has 
never  suspected  that  texts  from  the  Old  Testament  con- 
firm disputed  titles  to  lands  in  South  Africa  may  per- 
haps not  easily  succeed  to  the  confidence  which  Dutch 
Puritans  reposed  in  his  predecessor. 


LOED  SALISBURY  IN  THE  CITY. 

A DINNER  given  to  the  sitting  Conservative  members 
for  the  City  afforded  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
the  party  to  express  its  hopes  of  future  triumphs,  and  for 
Lord  Salisbury  to  give  a  sketch  of  what  he  thinks  Con- 
servative candidates  may  most  conveniently  and  properly 
say  when  the  next  general  election  takes  place.  If  Con- 
servatives are  taunted  with  having  forsaken  domestic  for 
foreign  politics,  they  may  easily  reply  that  it  was  not  their 
doing  that  affairs  in  the  East  got  into  a  mess,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  Ministry  so  much  as  the  nation  that  became 
absorbed  in  watching  and  discussing  the  fortunes 
of  Turkey.  When  they  go  further,  and  say  that 
their  leaders,  having  to  create  a  foreign  policy,  did  ' 
create  one,  and  that  it  turned  out  to  be  successful, 
they  at  least  say  what  cannot  easily  be  gainsaid.  The 
Ministry  undoubtedly  showed  spirit  in  resisting  the  pre- 
tensions of  Russia ;  and,  in  the  end,  they  preserved  the 
peace  of  Europe.  If  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  convention  and  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  are  of 
any  use  to  England,  it  is  also  difficult  to  disprove  it.  In 
the  Afghan  war  the  Ministry  were  both  bold  and  fort  unate  ; 
and  an  advantageous  peace,  concluded  without  anything- 
like  real  fighting,  placed  them  in  the  pleasant  position  of 
discomfiting  the  gloomy  prophets  of  an  assured  disaster. 
To  those  who  object  to  the  Zulu  war  the  Conservatives 
can  truly  say  that  they  never  authorized  it ;  and  to  those 
who  like  to  see  dangerous  savages  exterminated  they  can 
say  that  they  have  done  their  best  to  exterminate  them. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  foreign  policy  of  the 


Government  will  excite  any  great  amount  of  attention 
when  the  general  election  comes.  There  is  now  a  general 
disposition  throughout  Europe  to  keep  quiet.  As  Lord 
Sali  sbury  pointed  out,  every  great  Continental  nation 
has  its  own  special  reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  the  peace. 
Each  has  its  own  internal  troubles,  and  is  striving  in  its 
own  way  to  get  as  best  it  can  through  times  which,  if  not 
alarming,  are  certainly  hard.  The  struggle  that  seems 
now  impending  is  one  that  is  fought,  not  with  swords  or 
guns,  but  with  rival  or  hostile  tariffs.  In  the  long  ran  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  isolation  which  Pro- 
tection produces  may  foster  antipathies  or  jealousies  which 
will  sow  the  seeds  of  war.  Although  the  peaceful  influ- 
ence of  commerce  has  been  exaggerated,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  free  interchange  of  the  products  of  different 
nations  establishes  interests  and  awakens  feelings  which 
tend,  unless  counteracted,  to  make  nations  bear  with  each 
other ;  and  if  this  interchange  is  impeded,  the  seeds  of 
irritation  or  alienation  must  be  sown.  But,  for  the  present, 
the  influences  of  the  introduction  of  the  close  system 
which  almost  every  great  Continental  nation  has  adopted 
are  in  favour  of  peace.  For  the  distm-bing  elements 
it  contains  have  not  had  time  to  show  themselves, 
and  the  complications  attendant  on  the  change  occupy 
the  national  mind.  Social  as  well  as  financial  difficulties 
are  also  taxing  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  Continental 
nations  ;  and  Russia,  more  especially,  has  the  very  exist- 
ence of  government  to  consider  and  maintain.  If  Eng- 
land has  no  reason  to  think  that  a  new  European  war  is 
impending,  it  will  be  difficult  to  revive  interest  in  the 
disputes  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry  has 
provoked  in  the  past.  From  an  electioneering  point  of 
view  this  tells  both  for  and  against  the  Conservatives.  It 
saves  them  from  a  revival  of  the  exhausted  controversies 
as  to  Bulgarians  and  Turks  and  the  importance  of  Con- 
stantinople; but  it  also  makes  men  careless  of  such  benefits 
as  those  which  the  Conservatives  contend  their  foreign 
policy  has  secured  for  the  country. 

Lord  Salisbury  has,  however,  done  his  utmost  to  pro- 
vide for  this  contingency,  and  has  suggested  what  his 
followers  are  to  say  when  they  are  taunted  with  the  very 
little  in  the  way  of  legislation  which  a  Conservative  Go- 
vernment with  an  overwhelming  majority  has  done  in  six 
consecutive  sessions.  First,  and  above  all,  they  are  to 
abuse  their  opponents,  comparing  them  to  surgeons  who 
are  always  cutting  off' legs,  or  to  architects  who  are  always 
pulling  down  houses.  In  the  next  place,  they  are  to  urge 
that  the  Conservative  way  of  dealing  with  a  grievance  is 
a  peculiar  but  very  effective  one.  A  grievance  is  not  to 
be  altogether  denied,  but  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  its  true 
proportions — a  half  or  a  quarter  of  what  it  is  said  to  be. 
Attention  is  then  to  be  confined  to  what  Lord  Salisbury 
calls  the  kernel  of  the  grievance,  to  a  fraction  of  a 
fraction ;  and  some  change  is  to  be  made  here,  the  kernel 
being  pared,  sealed  up,  or  cut  out,  but  so  that  no  one  can 
feel  what  is  being  done.  Thus  things  are  put  right  while 
every  one  remains  happy.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
ingenious  way  of  apologizing  for  or  defending  absti- 
nence from  legislation ;  but  it  would  be  simpler  to  say 
that  the  Conservatives  have  found  few  measures  they 
wished  to  carry,  and  have  been  unable  to  carry  many  out 
of  the  few  to  which  they  made  up  their  minds  to  give  a 
languid  support.  The  nation  for  nearly  six  years  has  not 
wished  to  see  Parliament  doing  much,  and  Parliament  has 
readily  fallen  in  with  this  feeling.  Whether  the  temper 
that  loves  inaction  will  display  itself  as  strongly  at  the 
next  general  election  as  it  did  at  the  last,  no  one  can  pre- 
tend to  say.  But,  even  if  there  is  no  renewal  of  interest 
in  what  used  to  be  thought  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day,  the  Liberal  party  need  not  despair  of  at  least  a  partial 
success.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  a  love  of  change  for  its 
own  sake,  a  wish  to  see  what  other  men  will  do,  which 
endangers  every  Ministry  in  its  turn  after  it  has  enjoyed 
some  years  of  power.  And  then  little  things  tell  against 
a  Ministry  at  the  time  of  an  election  quite  as  much  as 
great  things.  In  minor  matters  the  present  Government 
has,  especially  of  late,  not  been  very  successful.  It  has 
allowed  the  army  to  sink  into  a  state  which  is  a  peril 
to  the  nation,  and  is  hard  on  the  taxpayers,  who  pay  mil- 
lion after  million  to  have,  not  skeleton  regiments  of  boys, 
but  an  adequate  and  efficient  force.  Special  mistakes,  too, 
have  been  made.  It  is  not  creditable  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  departments  should  have  to  own  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  services  over  which 
they  preside;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has 
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shown  a  fatal  facility  in  adopting  amendments  which 
would  havo  been  altogether  unnecessary  if  he  had  begun 
with  a  definite  and  well-reasoned  opinion,  and  had  stuck  to 
it.  Offence,  too,  has  been  given  by  the  behaviour  of  some 
of  the  minor  leaders  of  the  party,  who  have  created  the 
painful  impression  that  the  faults  displayed  so  conspicuously 
by  the  rampant  section  of  the  Irish  party  are  not  all 
on  one  side.  These  are  small  matters,  and  do  not  touch 
t he  greater  men  of  the  party.  But  in  old  days  no  one 
thought  fcbat  the  curt  dogmatism  of  Mr.  Lowe  or  the 
bluff'  arrogance  of  Mr.  Ayrton  could  be  fairly  laid 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Gk.vnyille  ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  general  impression  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
goffered  at  election-time  for  the  errors  of  his  subordinates. 
The  suspicion,  too,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Indian  cotton 
duties  was  an  election  manceuvi  e  affects  few  electors,  for 
very  few  electors  care  about  India ;  but  it  affects  some, 
and  they  feel  sore  about  w  hat  is  no  doubt  a  little  matter, 
just  as  some  vears  ago  scrupulous  persons  felt  soro  about 
the  Ewelme  and  Collier  affairs.  A  Ministry,  no  doubt, 
which  the  nation  heartily  wishes  to  see  in  office  gets  over 
with  ease  things  of  this  sort,  and  even, things  much  more 
open  to  criticism  ;  but,  if  the  nation  is  tired  of  a  Ministry, 
pot  is  not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  tired  of  it  or  not,  small 
causes  of  discontent  are  apt  to  tell. 

Although  Lord  Salisbury  laid  it  down  as  an 
electioneering  axiom  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
Lord  Hartingtox  coming  into  power,  he  paid  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  the  compliment  of  regard- 
ing him  as  so  far  formidable  that  Conservatives  may 
loaably  speculate  on  the  position  which,  if  he  did 
come  into  power,  Lord  Hartixgton  would  occupy.  Lord 
Salisbury  likened  Lord  Hartixgtox  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  insubordinate  Liberals  to  the  Circassians 
who  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Turkish  Government,  but 
defied  it,  and  did  many  dreadful  things  of  which  their 
employers  nominally  disapproved,  but  by  which  they  were 
quite  willing  to  profit  if  they  saw  their  way  to  do  so.  The 
comparison,  although  a  legitimate  ilower  of  party  rhetoric, 
is  not  quite  fair  to  Lord  Hartixgton.  He  has  shown  a 
courage  and  a  desire  to  do  what  he  thinks  right,  and  to 
help  at  the  cost  of  personal  feelings  the  paramount 
cause  of  orderly  government,  which  have  very  greatly 
raised  him  in  public  estimation,  and  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  His  dignified  assertion  of  his  own 
independence,  and  his  honest  zeal  for  the  credit  of  Par- 
liament, have  done  more  to  help  Lord  Hartixgtox's  party 
than  the  vexatious  folly  of  those  whom  Lord  Salisbury 
calls  the  Circassians  has  done  to  weaken  it.  Every 
Liberal  leader,  from  Lord  Grey  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  had 
a  tail  which  it  was  difficult  to  manage ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  easier  to  manage  this  tail  when  the 
party  is  in  office  than  when  it  is  in  opposition.  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Cobdex  were  once  the  Circassians  of  Lord  Pal- 
MEBBXOH;  but  the  Turkish  Government  of  the  Palmer- 
stonian  era  managed  to  keep  its  Circassians  in  tolerable 
order,  or  to  separate  itself  from  their  extravagances. 
Lord  Hartixgton  might  equally  hope  that,  for  a  time 
at  least,  he  would  be  able,  if  in  office,  to  reduce  his  tail 
to  insignificance  or  coax  it  into  obedience.  The  Irish 
obstructives  are  of  course  in  a  different  position,  and  Lord 
Hariinotox  probably  could  not  manage  them ;  but  he 
could  not  possibly  manage  them  less  than  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  does.  There  is  no  very  obvious  reason  why 
Lord  Hariington  should  not  preside  with  success  over  a 
Ministry,  and  lead  with  success  a  majority  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  established  Liberal  type,  if  only  the  con- 
stituencies would  send  enough  members  to  support  him. 
That  they  will  do  this  at  the  next  election  may  perhaps 
be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  improbable  as  Lord  Salisbury 
pronounces  it  to  be. 


ITJSII  AND  ENGLISH  OBSTRUCTION. 

THE  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Saturday, 
Monday,  and  Thursday  last  were  a  kind  of  epitome  of 
all  that  Parliamentary  proceedings  ought  not  to  be.  Ob- 
struction was  represented  in  all  itsforms.  There  was  designed 
obstruction  on  the  part  of  certain  Irish  members.  There 
was  undesigned,  but  equally  effective,  obstruction  on  the 
part  of  certain  English  members.  The  Government  and 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  were  openly  insulted.  The 
Opposition  was  threatened  with  open  schism.    The  action 


of  the  Speaker  himself  was  openly  challenged.  With  all 
these  sources  of  confusion  in  lull  working,  it  is  not  strange 
j  that  a  question  so  unimportant,  in  comparison  with  in- 
dividual crotchets,  as  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the 
army  should  have  gone  to  the  wall.  Indeed  some  of  thoso 
who  took  part  in  these  debates  would  probably  not  be  sorry 
if  discipline  and  the  army  came  to  an  end  together.  Such 
a  catastrophe  would  bo  an  acknowledged  triumph  for  the 
more  advanced  Irish  Home  Rulers,  and  perhaps  scarcely 
less  a  triumph  for  English  humanitarians. 

Each  of  the  three  days  had  its  special  form  of  obstruction 
allotted  to  it.  Saturday  was  the  Irish  opportunity.  Monday 
was  given  over  to  the  English.  Thursday  brought  the  au- 
thorities of  the  House  into  the  arena.  On  Saturday  the 
I  House  sat  from  half-past  one  till  midnight,  and  before  it 
I  rose  it  had  taken  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  Sunday. 
This  last  proceeding,  by  the  way,  it  pleased  the  Times  to 
describe  as  a  prolongation  of  the  sitting  "  into  the  small 
j  "  hours  of  the  Sabbath."  In  the  improbable  event  of 
some  future  historian  consulting  a  leading  article  of  the 
I  Times  upon  a  question  of  fact,  ho  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
j  in  July,  1S79,  the  House  of  Commons  sat  continuously  for 
I  a  week.  There  will  be  no  escape  from  this  conclusion, 
,  because  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  Saturday  sitting 
!  can  be  "prolonged  into  the  small  hours  of  the  Sabbath." 
The  only  "Sabbath  "  known  to  an  English  Parliament  is 
the  dies  Sabbati ;  and  as  on  this  occasion  the  House  did 
not  begin  its  sitting  until  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
seven  days  must  have  gone  round  before  it  could  again 
reach  tho  "  small  hours  "  which,  when  it  met,  were  already 
behind  it.  Happily  even  the  endurance  of  an  Irish  ob- 
structive is  not  yet  equal  to  this  task.  On  Saturday,  how- 
ever, that  endurance  proved  equal  to  a  good  deal.  From 
seven  o'clock  till  midnight  nothing  was  discussed  except 
the  question,  so  dear  to  Irish  members,  whether  they 
should  discuss  anything.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Paexell  moved 
to  report  progress,  and  found  five  members  to  support 
him.  Then  he  moved  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair, 
and  found  his  minority  diminished  by  one.  Major  O' Gorman 
and  Mr.  Biggar  then  made  similar  motions  in  succession 
writh  precisely  the  same  results.  Up  to  this  point  the  pro- 
cess of  going  into  the  lobby  was  the  expedient  used  to 
waste  time.  The  next  incident  was  a  motion  to  report 
progress,  which  was  negatived  without  a  division,  but  not 
until  an  hour  or  two  had  been  spent  in  discussing  it. 
Then  a  few  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  allowed  to  pass  by 
way  of  variety.  Finally,  an  hour  was  devoted  to  the 
inquiry  whether  a  particular  amendment,  moved  without 
notice  by  Mr.  Parxell,  ought  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
paper.  Of  course  this  long  sitting  was  diversified  by 
numberless  incidents  of  lesser  importance.  Occasionally  a 
member  of  the  majority  would  lose  his  temper,  and  say 
something  uncivil  of  the  minority,  only  to  be  lectured  in 
his  turn  by  a  member  of  the  ma  jority  who  had  kept  his 
temper.  Mr.  Callax  made  a  charge  of  unfairness  which 
every  one  who  heard  him  thought  was  directed  against 
the  Chairman.  After  sufficient  confusion  had  been  created 
by  this  incident,  and  by  the  remonstrances  called  forth  by 
it,  Mr.  Callax  explained  that  he  had  not  been  thinking  of 
Mr.  Eaikes,  but  only  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Altogether  the  Irish  members  were  left  completely  masters 
of  the  field.  They  had  determined  that  nothing  should 
come  of  the  Saturday's  sitting,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  proceedings  of  Monday  were  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. Colonel  Staxley  had  said  on  the  Saturday  that, 
when  the  Committee  came  to  the  schedules  in  which  the 
words  "  corporal  punishment "  were  used,  he  proposed  to 
make  a  statement  which  he  hoped  would  be  found  satis- 
factory. Under  pressure  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  Colonel 
Stanley  in  the  end  decided  to  make  this  statement  at  once ; 
and  on  Monday,  before  going  into  Committee,  he  said 
that,  after  consultation  with  the  military  authorities,  the 
Government  had  determined  to  confine  corporal  punish- 
ment to  offences  which  under  the  Act  would  otherwise  be 
punishable  with  death.  For  the  moment  it  looked  as  if  the  hope 
Colonel  Stanley  had  expressed  on  the  Saturday  was  goino- 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  House  cheered  his  statement,  and 
seemed  ready  to  go  on  with  the  Bill.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  apparent  calm  was  merely  the  result  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  absence  from  the  House.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee had  done  more  than  reject  an  amendment  of  Mr. 
Parxell's,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  returned,  and  from  that 
moment  no  more  business  was  got  through.  First  of  all, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  raised  the  question  whether  Colonel 
Stanley's  announcement  answered  to  his  own  anticipatory 
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description  of  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  upon 
this  point  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  the  terms  of  that  anticipatory 
description  had  been.  It  -was  admitted  that  Colonel 
Stanley  had  hoped  that  the  promised  statement  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  somebody  ;  but  whether  that  some- 
body was  the  Opposition  or  the  Committee  generally 
was  warmly  debated.  Whether  Colonel  Stanley  had  or 
had  not  said  what  he  was  expected  to  say,  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  estimate  in  which  the  Opposition  held  his 
concession.  For  any  good  that  his  attempt  at  conciliation 
did,  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  made.  The  only  effect 
of  it  was  to  create  an  impression  that,  if  the  Government 
were  sufficiently  badgered,  they  would  in  the  end  give 
way  and  abolish  flogging  altogether.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  other  than  Badical  support  in  pressing 
the  adoption  of  this  step.  The  right  course  for  the 
Opposition  leaders  to  take  would  have  been  to  support 
the  Government  in  resisting  an  attempt  to  do  by  a  suc- 
cession of  side  winds  what  the  House  had  refused  to  do 
when  the  question  was  directly  before  it.  At  any  mo- 
ment at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  choose  to  take  a 
vote  upon  the  retention  of  flogging,  he  would  be  defeated 
by  a  large  majority  ;  and,  conscious  of  this,  he  evidently 
prefers  to  try  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  majority  by 
opposing  each  specific  provision  under  which  flogging  may 
be  inflicted.  Upon  this  question  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a 
fanatic,  and  as  such  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument. 
But  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Foester  are  not  fanatics,  and  they 
ought  not  to  have  associated  themselves,  even  in  appear- 
ance, with  tactics  which,  if  persevered  in,  would  leave  the 
Government  no  choice  but  either  dangerously  to  restrict 
the  liberties  of  minorities  or  to  give  up  the  hope  of  carry- 
ing on  public  business.  Happily  there  was  a  conspicuous 
exception  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  to  this  general 
disposition  to  make  capital  out  of  tactics  when  pursued 
by  others  to  which  those  who  consented  to  profit  by  them 
would  not  have  condescended  in  their  own  persons.  Lord 
Haetington's  speech  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
leader  of  a  constitutional  Opposition.  If  the  Liberal  party 
can  only  be  "consolidated"  by  abject  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  to  an  arrogant  and  aggressive 
minority,  it  had  better  remain  in  fragments.  Lord  Hae- 
tington  would  be  far  more  a  power  in  the  country,  what- 
ever he  might  be  at  this  moment  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  he  were  visited  with  the  tremendous  penalty 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  withdrawal  from  the  ranks  of  his 
supporters  than  if  he  consented  to  retain  him  by  unworthy 
sacrifices.  It  is  not  courage  in  expressing  unpopular 
opinions  that  brings  a  political  leader  into  lasting  dis- 
repute. It  may  be  convenient  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
the  Opposition  should  be  led  by  men  who,  having  no  con- 
victions of  their  own,  are  perfectly  ready  to  give  effect  to 
his  convictions.  That  is  a  very  natural  desire  in  a  poli- 
tician who  values  results  more  than  means,  and  who,  pro- 
vided that  he  enjoys  the  substance  of  power,  is  willing  to 
leave  the  shadow  of  it  to  some  one  else.  But  this  is  not  tbe 
kind  of  leadership  by  which  the  Liberal  party  will  gain 
in  the  end.  If  the  divergence  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Hartington  is  too  great  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  consent  any  longer  to  follow  him,  by  all  means  let  him 
declare  his  independence.  If  the  country  once  understands 
between  what  men  and  what  policies  it  has  to  chose,  it 
will  not,  we  suspect,  be  either  slow  to  decide  or  quick  to 
decide  wrongly. 

Upon  the  proceedings  of  Thursday  we  shall  say  nothing, 
because  writing,  as  we  necessarily  do,  in  ignorance  of 
what  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night, 
only  half  the  facts  are  before  us.  The  question  of  ob- 
struction seems  to  be  passing  into  a  new  phase,  and  it  will 
be  surprising  if  it  is  not  soon  found  necessary  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  manner  different  from  any  that  has  yet  been 
attempted. 


EGYPTIAN  EXILES. 

THE  first  and  greatest  of  Egyptian  exiles  has  arrived 
in  Italy.  If  only  he  can  find  a  palace  large  enough 
for  his  numerous  suite  and  harem,  Ismail  Pasha  intends 
to  live  at  Naples.  He  could  scarcely  have  made  a  better 
choice,  for  Naples  is  about  half-way  between  the  capitals  of 
the  West  and  Alexandria,  and  affords  a  convenient  station 
whence  the  fallen  Viceroy  can  look  before  and  after.  He 
finds  himself,  too,  the  guest  of  a  nation  which  takes  a  great 


interest  in  Egypt,  and  regards  with  jealousy  that  supre- 
macy of  England  and  France  in  Egyptian  matters  to  which 
its  political  weakness  makes  it  bow,  but  which  it  would 
much  like  to  thwart  and  embarrass  so  far  as  it  dared  to  do 
so.  Ismail  Pasha  must  have  looked  forward  for  many 
years  to  exile  as  the  probable  end  of  his  career,  if  it  was 
not  cut  short  by  assassination;  and  unless  rumour  has 
belied  him,  he  has  long  been  engaged  in  making  those 
financial  arrangements  for  comfort  in  retirement  which 
prudence  suggests  to  princes  who  feel  that  their  throne  rests 
on  a  precarious  basis.  And  if  he  was  to  be  exiled  he  could 
scarcely  have  met  his  fate  in  a  shape  more  agreeable  to  him- 
self. He  had  not  to  steal  away  in  a  cab  and  call  himself 
Mr.  Smith,  as  a  predecessor  in  exile  still  more  illustrious 
and  still  more  prudent  than  he  had  to  do  in  his  day.  He 
left  Egypt  with  every  honour  paid  him,  and  quitted 
Alexandria  just  as  an  English  Prime  Minister  would  quit 
Downing  Street.  Some  one  else  had  been  appointed 
Khedive,  but  that  was  all.  The  Sultan  had  decided  that 
his  term  of  power  must  come  to  an  end,  and  he  obeyed 
at  once,  and  left  as  a  Pasha  would  do  who  thought 
that  he  had  had  a  fairly  good  time  of  it,  and  had  made 
as  much  out  of  his  Pashalik  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Every  possible  mark  of  attention  and  respect  was 
paid  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  deposition.  A  special 
train,  a  guard  of  honour,  a  military  band  playing  what  is 
poetically  termed  the  Egyptian  Hymn,  officials  in  full 
costume,  and  groups  of  affectionate  residents  clustering  to 
render  him  the  homage  of  a  respectful  farewell,  combined 
to  indicate  that  the  outgoing  Pasha  was  a  very  great  man, 
and  had  deserved,  at  least  in  the  Turkish  sense,  well  of  his 
country.  That  the  European  Powers  had  accused  him  of 
treachery  and  tyranny  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
and  to  all  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him.  European 
Powers  are  in  the  habit  of  accusing  Turkish  Pashas  of 
treachery  and  tyranny,  but  no  Turkish  Pasha  stands  less 
well  because  of  this  accusation  with  himself  and  his 
fellows.  No  one  can  deny  that  among  Turkish  Pashas 
Ismail  had  been  very  eminent,  bad  made  himself  much 
talked  of,  had  wasted  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  had 
endeavoured  with  much  adroitness  and  some  success 
to  play  off  one  European  Power  against  another.  His 
son  naturally  regarded  this  achievement  of  eminence 
not  only  with  filial  admiration  but  with  the  apprecia- 
tion which  came  easily  to  one  who  is  now  a  Turkish 
Pasha  in  his  turn.  He  wished  to  show  not  only  that 
he  respected  and  loved  his  father,  but  that  he  under- 
stood what  being  a  good  and  great  Pasha  really  meant. 
So  Ismail  steamed  away  in  glory  and  honour  towards  the 
shores  of  Italy,  and  there  he  will  wait,  lapped  in  luxury  and 
free  from  care,  to  see  what  happens.  Perhaps  his  august 
master  may  some  day  have  need  of  him  again  ;  if  not  in 
Egypt,  still  in  some  of  those  numerous  provinces  out  of 
which  a  fairly  good  thing  is  still  to  be  made.  The  Sultan 
seems  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  exiling  Pashas 
and  recalling  them,  and  Ismail,  who  has  been  exiled,  may 
also  be  recalled.  The  Western  Powers  might  not  much 
like  his  being  employed  agaiu,  but  as  the  authority  of  tbe 
Western  Powers  is  now  merely  a  question  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  their  influence  at  Constantinople,  as  other  influences 
may  get  the  upper  hand  there,  and  as  even  the  Western 
Powers  may  not  always  act  together  in  pulling  the  wires 
of  the  Porte,  it  is  not  beyond  possibility  that  Ismail  may 
one  day  again  be  an  acting  Pasha.  If  he  is  doomed  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement,  he  will  still  be  a 
striking  example  to  all  who  are  in  a  position  to  emulate 
him  of  what  a  first-class  successful  Pasha  can  be,  do,  and 
obtain.  After  a  brilliant  career,  in  which  he  has  reduced 
the  mass  of  those  under  him  to  beggary,  has  built  more 
palaces  than  he  could  count,  and  very  many  more  than  he 
could  inhabit,  has  fought  unsuccessful  wars,  and  has 
awakened  numerous  jealousies  among  Christian  nations, 
he  retires,  amid  lavish  demonstrations  of  honour  and 
respect,  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  a  delightful 
climate,  with  everything  that  wealth  can  command  at  his 
disposal.  This  seems  to  be  the  ideal  career  of  a  Pasha, 
and  it  is  something  for  any  man  to  have  exactly  realised 
the  special  ideal  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

Next  to  the  late  Viceroy,  but  next  only  to  him,  comes 
Nubar  Pasha.  He,  too,  is  in  exile ;  and  the  first  act  of 
the  new  Viceroy  has  been  to  intimate  to  him  that  he  must 
not  think  of  coming  back  to  Egypt.  Nubar  Pasha  is  un- 
doubtedly a  Pasha ;  but  then  he  is  a  type  of  all  that  a 
Turkish  Pasha  ought  not  to  be.  He  is  deeply  concerned 
in  the  interests  of  the  humble  cultivators  of  the  soil,  he  I 
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views  with  delight  the  rei^n  of  law,  he  strives  honestly  to 
work  in  accord  with  the  Western  Powers,  and  be  is  ready 
to  check  every  abuse  he  can  discover,  and  to  call  tbe 
authors  of  abuses  to  strict  account.  If  he  were  an  ordinary 
European,  the  subject  of  a  foreign  Government,  and  com- 
missioned to  represent  the  ideas  of  the  TVest,  he  would 
seem  much  less  objectionable.  But  he  was  born  a  Turkish 
subject,  and  has  been  raised  to  power  and  moderate 
wealth  by  the  favour  of  one  of  the  Sultan's  chief  offi-  j 
cials.  His  example  may  therefore  seem  a  particularly 
bad  one.  Some  consideration  must  be  paid  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others  who  have  risen  in  the  same  way,  and 
who  naturally  ask  how  such  a  man  is  to  be  tolerated. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  try  to  place  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  present  Minister  of  Finance,  and  inquire 
how  he  could  well  bear  to  have  NtJBAB  Pasha  too  near 
him  If  a  contemporary  may  be  trusted,  the  history  of 
this  distinguished  person  is  as  follows.  He  was  a  band- 
master of  a  regiment,  but  when  following  that  modest 
profession  he  had  the  good  luck  to  marry  the  favourite 
slave  of  the  Khedive's  mother.  The  couple  quarrelled, 
and  the  husband  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  who  married 
again.  She,  however,  bchavedjso  badly  to  her  new  husband 
that  she  was  punished,  and  her  first  possessor,  the  present 
Minister,  was  made  a  Bey  by  way  of  apology  to  him  for 
the  previous  harshness  with  which  he  had  been  treated. 
Employed  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  a  slave-dealer,  conquered  Darfur.  His 
confederate,  however,  accused  him  of  stealing,  on  which 
the  Khedive  himself  interfered,  settled  the  dispute,  and 
made  the  accused  Governor  of  Alexandria.  To  such  a 
man  it  must  seem  positively  indecent  that  another  Pasha, 
who  had  risen  by  the  favour  of  the  same  master,  should 
go  poking  his  nose  into  abuses,  deploring  the  lot  of  such  ! 
crcatnres  as  peasants,  and  instituting  tribunals  with  an  I 
intelligible  system  of  law.  Nubar  Pasha  has  now  for  some 
time  been  dividing  his  time  between  Cairo  and  the  Grand 
Hotel.  For  the  present  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  his 
friends  think  NxiBAB  Pasha  had  better  stay  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  They  do  not  wish  to  hurt  him  very  much.  All 
that  they  say  is  that  the  Grand  Hotel  is  the  place  for  him, 
and  that  Cairo  is  not.  It  is  really  difficult  to  see  how 
Cairo  could  conveniently  hold  the  Minister  of  Finance 
and  Ncbar  Pasha  at  the  same  time.  The  Viceroy  need 
not,  theoretically,  make  Ncbar  Pasha  a  Minister  because 
he  happened  to  be  on  the  spot ;  but  he  would  be  exposed 
to  the  nuisance  of  being  continually  asked  why  he  did  not 
make  him  a  Minister,  and  the  present  Ministers  would 
feel  that  Ncbar  Pasha  was,  even  when  out  of  office, 
imparting  a  bad  tone  to  Egyptian  society,  and  spreading 
pernicious  notions  as  to  what  a  Pasha  should  be.  If  they 
entertain  such  opinions  about  Ndbar  Pasha — and  it  must 
be  owned  that  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  they  may  natu- 
Tally  entertain  them — it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  course, 
according  to  Turkish  precedents,  that  they  should  hint  to 
him.  in  a  semi-official  way,  that  he  had  better  stay  on  at 
the  Grand  Hotel.  He  is  a  Turkish  subject,  and  every 
Turkish  Pasha  would  think  himself  at  liberty  to  say  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  a  Turkish  subject  whom  he  thought 
dangerous  in  his  Pashalik.  If  Midhat  Pasha,  for  in- 
stance, thought  that  there  was  a  Turk  abroad  whose 
presence,  if  he  returned  to  Syria,  might  cause  trouble 
with  the  Druses,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  person  had  better  go  on  making  himself  com- 
fortable at  Paris.  And  if  the  new  Egyptian  Ministry 
wished  to  give  a  hint  or  an  order  of  this  kind,  there 
seems  to  be  no  obvious  objection  to  the  mode  of  giving 
it  which  has  been  adopted.  M.  Barrot  has  long  been 
the  recognized  agent  of  the  Viceroy  at  Paris,  and  it  may 
have  seemed  more  delicate  and  attentive  to  Nubar  Pasha 
to  inform  him  through  a  gentleman  who  is  not  only  an 
Egyptian  agent  but  a  French  Senator,  rather  than  bluntly 
and  directly  to  announce  to  him  by  post,  that  one  of  the 
ordinary  acts  of  Turkish  administration  had  been  per- 
formed with  regard  to  him.  If  once  the  position  is 
accepted  that  the  late  Khedive  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Turkish  Pasha  of  a  superior  kind,  and  that  the  new 
Khedive  is  only  a  Turkish  Pasha  as  to  whose  continuance 
in  office  the  Sultan  will,  in  his  wisdom,  advise  himself, 
outsiders  are  scarcely  entitled  to  notice  an  occurrence 
which,  strictly  speaking,  is  within  the  competence  and  is 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  Pashadom. 
HuBAB  Pasha  may  well  be  content  to  remain  for  a  time  at 
Paris,  and  to  have  it  publicly  acknowledged  that  he  is  too 
good  for  Egypt  as  Egypt  now  is. 


But  the  list  of  Egyptian  exiles  does  not  close  with  the 
Viceroy  and  Nub  a  it  Pasha.  A  man  may  be  called  an  exile 
by  a  very  slight  stretch  of  language,  although  ho  lives  in 
his  own  house,  if  he  is  exiled  from  the  world  in  which  he 
has  been  used  to  move.  Thus  in  the  old  days  of  the  Fi*ench 
Monarchy  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sovereigns  to  exile 
courtiers  who  had  fallen  out  of  their  good  graces  to  their 
country  houses,  where  they  might  farm  and  sport,  but 
could  do  nothing  of  what  they  wished  to  do  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  So,  too,  Pius  IX.  always  protested 
that  he  was  an  exile  in  the  Vatican,  being  cut  off  from  the 
territories  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  long  ad- 
ministered to  the  glory  and  profit  of  the  Church  and 
the  misery  of  their  inhabitants.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
fate  reserved  for  Tewfik  Pasha  and  his  promoted  bandmaster 
is  to  be  that  of  exiles  at  Cairo.  There  they  may  live  as  free 
to  farm  or  sport  as  a  disgraced  courtier  of  Louis  XIV., 
or  as  free  to  pray,  or — -if  they  only  do  it  quietly  and  in  an 
unknown  tongue — to  curse,  as  the  Pope.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  final  resolve  of  the  Powers  that  there  shall  be  instituted 
in  Egypt  a  European  Board  of  Control  which  will  take 
charge  of  the  finance  and  general  administration  of 
Egypt.  The  Powers  will  first  settle  how  much  the  exiles 
at  Cairo  are  to  spend — so  much  for  their  guards,  so  much 
for  their  palaces,  so  much  on  their  ordinary  Pasha  work, 
and  so  forth.  They  will  then  detex*mine  how  much  the 
creditors  of  Egypt  are  to  get ;  that  is,  how  much  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  give  them,  having  regard  to  the  present  ex- 
haustion of  the  counhy  and  the  inevitable  fluctuations  in 
prosperity  attending  cultivation  which  depends  on  the 
rising  and  falling  of  a  river.  These  preliminaries  settled, 
they  will  proceed  to  get  in  what  there  is  to  be  got  in.  They 
will  undertake  the  general  administration  of  the  country. 
This  seems  a  much  more  effectual  way  of  reforming  Egypt 
than  that  of  struggling  to  associate  one  or  two  Europeans 
as  ministers  with  the  Khedive's  bandmasters.  In  former  days 
Italy  used  to  be  contented,  or  tried  to  think  itself  con- 
tented, with  securing  a  constant  preponderance  of  Italian 
Cardinals  ;  but  when  it  wanted  a  real  reform  it  simply  took 
away  its  States  from  the  Clmrch  and  leffc  the  Pope  a  palace 
and  a  certain  decency  of  grandeur.  The  general  adminis- 
tration of  Egyyt  is  introduced  into  the  reported  programme 
of  the  Powers  as  if  it  were  a  slight  thing  which  no  reason- 
able Khedive  could  mind  losing.  In  real  life  the  general 
administration  of  a  country  is  everything.  It  is  this  that 
determines  how  men  live  and  what  men  prosper.  A  Pasha 
is  a  nobody  if  he  cannot  decide  what  taxes  are  to  be  paid, 
who  are  to  be  beaten  into  paying  them,  and  who  are  to  be 
winked  at  when  they  intercept  a  handsome  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  before  they  reach  the  Treasury.  The  Board 
of  Control  will  govern  the  country  ;  and,  if  it  can  but  avoid 
internal  dissensions,  will  probably  govern  it  better  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  governed. 


A  MINISTER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Hjl/jTB-  SAMPSON  LLOYD  has  revived  in  an  able 
speech  and  a  formal  motion  the  familiar  project  of 
a  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.    Almost  all  the 
members  who  took  part  in  the  debate  concurred  in  ap- 
proving the  proposal ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer conventionally  undertook  that  the  Government 
should  seriously  consider  the  question.    It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  House  should  have  carried  its  complaisance 
so  far  as  to  pass  the  resolution  by  a  small  majority.  One 
part  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  motion  was  objectionable  both  in- 
form  and  principle,  as  he  proposed  that  the  new  Minister 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.    The  selection  from 
the  Privy  Council  of  a  Committee  which  in  fact  governs 
the  country  has  never  been  formally  recognized  by  law. 
The  Cabinet  consists  of  Privy  Councillors,  not  necessarily 
holding  office,  whom  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
thinks  fit  to  consult.    His  selection  among  his  colleagues 
of  confidential  advisers  is  partially,  though  not  abso- 
lutely, free.    It  is  necessary,  according  to  modern  custom, 
to  include  the  heads  of  the  great  departments ;  and, 
indeed,  business  could  not  be  carried  on  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  were  not 
members  of  the  Cabinet.    The  Privy  Seal  exercises  the 
same  privilege,  not  only  in  virtue  of  his  high  official  rank, 
but  because  he  has  no  other  function  to  discharge.  The 
President  of  the  Council  has  necessarily  a  seat  in  its  most 
important  Committee.    The  Prime  Minister  exercises  his 
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discretion  in  allowing  or  refusing1  Cabinet  rank  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  tlie  Postmaster- General,  and 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council.  Nearly  all  these 
officers  had  seats  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  room  for  the  leaders  of  several 
sections  of  the  majority.  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1874  effected  a 
considerable  reform  by  greatly  diminishing  the  numbers  of 
the  Cabinet.  For  three  years  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  for  some  time  the 
Prime  Minister  virtually  snspended  the  office  of  Privy  Seal 
by  holding  it  himself.  The  Postmaster-General  was  for 
personal  reasons  admitted  into  the  privileged  circle ;  but 
the  other  Ministers  of  secondary  rank  were  excluded.  It 
would  be  undesirable  to  limit  the  Prime  Minister's  liberty 
of  choice.  The  efficient  head  of  a  department  may  some- 
times not  be  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  at  all  times  a  small  Cabinet  is  the 
best. 

It  is  not  a  good  omen  for  a  proposed  measure  when  all  j 
men  speak  well  of  it.  There  are  always  substantial 
reasons  for  a  practical  refusal  to  concur  with  a  plausible  \ 
suggestion.  Ministers  who  are  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  existing  practice  are  careful  not  to 
seem  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  agriculture,  of 
commerce,  or  of  any  other  interest  which  may 
claim  official  representation.  At  the  same  time  they 
understand  better  than  the  House  of  Commons  the  incon- 
venience of  multiplying  the  great  departments  of  State. 
Political  speakers  and  writers  too  often  forget  that  the 
main  duty  of  a  Minister  is  to  administer,  and  not  to  legis- 
late. It  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  or  opposing  Bills 
which  Tiiiy  relate  to  agriculture  or  commerce.  Mr.  Lloyd 
seemed  *to  think  that  a  Minister  of  Commerce  would  have 
prevented  the  imposition,  and  perhaps  the  repeal,  of  the  i 
Indian  cotton  duty,  and  even  that  he  would  have  ; 
prevented  the  last  Factory  Act  from  passing.  The 
Secretary  for  India  would  scarcely  have  encouraged 
the  intei-ference  of  a  colleague  in  questions  relating 
to  Indian  revenue  ;  and  no  single  Minister  could 
have  induced  the  Cabinet  to  incur  unpopularity  by  re- 
sisting the  clamour  for  the  limitation  of  hours  of  work 
in  factories.  Still  less  could  a  Minister  of  Commerce 
have  prevented  the  colonies  from  imposing  the  protective 
duties  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  justly  complains.  The  Colonial 
Office,  which  alone  communicates  directly  with  the  local 
Governments,  has  not  been  wanting  in  efforts  to  check  a 
mischievous  policy.  Neither  Canada  nor  Victoria  would 
have  been  better  disposed  to  listen  to  any  remonstrances 
which  a  Minister  of  Commerce  might  have  urged  against 
the  system  of  commercial  exclusion.  It  is  possible  that 
the  new  Minister  might  have  introduced  a  Bankruptcy 
Bill ;  but,  if  the  Government  had  been  prepared  to  pro- 
mote an  effective  measure,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  the  Attorney- General  was  perfectly  competent 
to<eo.idnct  a  Bill  through  the  House. 

Mr.  Forstee  some  years  ago  procured  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Trade  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  but  he  ' 
now  thinks  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  successful, 
and,  as  on  most  other  occasions,  he  votes  against  the 
Government.  The  real  obstacle  to  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments of  foreign  tariffs  has  not  been  that  English  in- 
v.  ere  neglected,  but  that  manufacturers  and  other 
producers  have  had  undue  influence  over  Governments, 
Ministers  of  Commerce,  and  Legislatures  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  as  useless  to  remonstrate  with  Prince 
Bismarck  as  with  Mr.  Berry  or  Sir  John  Macdonald.  A 
community  which  is  persuaded  that  selfishness  is  profitable 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  any  English  Minister.  'Mr.  Lloyd  complained 
that,  in  default  of  official  vigilance,  an  opportunity  had  been 
lost  of  negotiating  with  Brazil  a  revision  of  duties  in 
return  for  the  removal  of  the  taxes  on  coffee  and  sugar.  If 
it  was  a  fault  to  confine  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
rclicl'of  English  consumers,  the  error  of  abstaining  from  a 
policy  of  reciprocity  has  been  deliberately  committed.  In 
the  case  of  the  Indian  cotton  duties  the  Government  has 
attended  too  much  rather  than  too  little  to  the  claims 
of  English  producers.  The  Indian  Government  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  day  disregarded  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  when  the  duties 
were  imposed,  and  they  would  not  have  been  deterred 
from  their  purpose  by  any  Minister  of  Commerce.    It  is 


possible  that  such  a  functionary  might  have  shared  the 
responsibility  of  Lord  Lytton's  arbitrary  and  injudicious 
measure.  Mr.  Chaplin  and  other  county  members,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Newdegate,  supported  Mr.  Lloyd's  motion  ; 
but  they  failed  to  show  that  an  additional  Minister 
would  have  any  opportunity  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  If  any  means  of  counteracting  the  effect  of 
low  prices  and  bad  harvests  can  be  devised,  the  Commission 
which  is  about  to  commence  its  inquiries  must  discover 
the  remedy.  Questions  relating  to  the  tenure  of  laud 
may  be  of  the  highest  importance,  but  new  principles  of 
legislation  cannot  be  introduced  by  any  department. 

The  anomalies  which  Mr.  Forster  pointed  out  in  the 
distribution  of  official  duties  may,  if  the  change  is  deemed 
expedient,  be  removed  by  a  mere  readjustment  of  details. 
The  Government  can,  even  without  consulting  Parliament, 
make  some  of  the  changes  suggested,  though  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  any  advantage  would  ensue.  The  necessity  of 
passing  Orders  of  Council  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
diseases  in  animals  could  only  be  abolished  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  the  duties  might  easily  be  transferred  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  again  might,  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry,  be  amalgamated  with  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  administration  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
has  at  different  times  been  entrusted  to  a  separate 
^^._.:tment,  to  a  branch  of  the  Home  Office,  and  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  had  sometimes  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  before  the 
Local  Government  Board  absorbed  his  functions.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  there  is  already  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  now 
and  usually  a  Cabinet  Minister,  in  the  person  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Although  the  Board 
has  long  since  become  a  fiction,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  title ;  and  the  only  reason  which  has  assigned  a 
secondary  rank  to  the  office  is  that  its  duties  are  confined 
to  legislation  and  routine.  The  wheels  of  government 
would  stand  still  if  the  Secretaries  of  State  ceased  to 
perform  their  respective  functions ;  for  India,  the  army, 
the  colonies,  the  direction  of  police  and  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  the  management  of  foreign  relations  require  in- 
cessant attention  and  activity.  The  business  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  the  permanent 
staff;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  personal  instruc- 
tions of  the  Minister  when  an  Inspector  is  sent  to  report 
on  a  railway  accident,  or  when  an  application  is  made 
under  the  Plimsoll  Act  for  the  detention  of  an  ill-found 
vessel.  A  Secretary  of  State  for  Commerce  would  have 
no  more  power  than  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
unless,  as  some  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  proposed,  he 
were  to  accumulate  on  himself  duties  which  now  belong 
to  three  or  four  other  departments.  If  Lord  Sandon  had 
more  to  do,  he  would  do  it  without  needing  a  new  and 
more  pretentious  title.  The  creation  of  a  Minister  of 
Justice  has  often  been  recommended  with  equal  earnest- 
ness by  similar  arguments.  It  is  better  to  reorganize 
the  existing  departments,  if  any  change  is  necessary,  than 
to  create  new  offices. 


FRENCH  EDUCATION  AND  JESUIT  MORALITY. 

npHE  assailants  of  the  religious  orders  in  France  have 
J-  apparently  changed  their  tactics.  They  have  aban- 
doned the  position  that  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits  will 
make  bad  citizens  for  the  more  general  contention  that  it 
will  make  bad  men.  M.  Beet's  speech  in  defence  of  the 
7th  clause  of  the  Ferry  Bill  was  in  the  main  made  up 
of  quotations  from  casuists  and  writers  on  confession ; 
and  the  conclusion  he  sought  to  found  on  them  was 
the  unfitness  of  such  loose  moralists  to  have  the  moral 
training  of  French  children.  With  so  large  a  field  at  his 
command,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  M.  Bert  had 
not  been  able  to  construct  a  very  telling  argument.  The 
only  fault  in  it  was  that  it  proved  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Taken  apart  from  their  context,  and  presented 
without  qualification  or  explanation,  these  extracts  went 
to  show  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  be  a  sink 
of  iniquity.  M.  Bert  would  like  to  stop  a  long  way 
short  of  this  inference.  The  object  of  his  speech  was  to 
damage  the  Jesuits  ;  and  it  is  at  the  door  of  the  Jesuits 
alone  that  he  lays  all  these  enormities.  Unluckily  .for  his 
purpose,  he  has  failed  to  place  the  Jesuits  on  the  nnap- 
proached  eminence  of  guilt  which  he  would  like  to  assign 
to  them.  The  Catholic  body  generally  insists  on  sharing 
the  blame.    The  other  religious  orders  and  the  secular 
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clergy  -will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  distinction 
Iff.  Bert  kindly  sets  up  on  their  behalf.  What  in. 
Jesuits  are,  they  say,  we  are  ;  what  the  Jesuits  teach  we 
teach.  M.  Bert,  or  those  who  adopt  a  similar  line  here- 
after, will  in  the  end  be  forced  to  take  t  he  clergy,  regular  and 
secular,  at  their  own  valuation.  If  they  persist  in  saying 
that  they  and  the  Jesuits  are  in  the  same  boat,  w  ho  shall 
venture  to  contradict  them  ?  Thereupon  M.  Bekt  will 
find  himself  in  a  very  unpleasant  dilemma.  Either  ho  will 
have  to  admit  that  this  pestilential  teaching  has  borne  no 
fruit,  and  that  a  laity  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  no  worse 
than  its  neighbours,  can  be  brought  up  by  men  whose 
meditation  all  the  day  long  is  in  foulness  and  corruption  ; 
or  he  must  maintain  that  the  teaching  has  borne  fruit,  and 
that  the  men  and  women  around  him  who  profess  the 
Catholic  religion  are  as  vicious  as  the  teaching  of  the 
clerey  is  calculated  to  make  them.  The  first  of  these 
alternatives  conflicts  with  experience,  the  second  conflicts 
With  observation.  Those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  deliberate  practice  of  vice  may  be  expected  to  show 
traces  of  what  they  have  suffered  or  resisted.  They  will 
either  have  listened  to  their  teachers  or  quarrelled  with 
them.  A.s  the  French  Catholics  have  certainly  not  quar- 
relled with  their  clergy,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they 
see  no  special  reason  for  disowning  their  lessons.  In  that 
case  the  flock  must  be  as  bad  as  the  shepherd.  Catholics 
mnst  have  grown  to  like  the  filth  on  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  feed.  This  is  a  very  awkward  doe- 
trine  to  substantiate  in  a  country  in  which  the  larger  half 
of  the  population,  speaking  roughly,  is  Catholic. 

Forcible,  therefore,  as  the  attack  appears  when  it  is  first 
looked  at,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  end,  it  will 
have,  much  effect.  Even  a  French  Radical  knows  that 
his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
would  be  if  they  had  really  been  brought  up  on  this 
sort  of  teaching.  He  is  forced  occasionally  to  meet 
them  in  business,  and  to  have  social  dealings  of  various 
kinds  with  them,  and  he  is  quite  conscious  that  he  does 
not  feel  morally  worse  when  he  has  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  Catholic  than  when  he  has  been  in  the  company 
of  an.  enlightened  secularist.  The  commonplace  virtues  of 
honesty  and  truthfulness  are  at  all  events  not  less  con- 
spicuous among  Catholics  than  among  men  of  other  reli- 
gions. Catholics  are  no  more  inclined  to  cheat  their 
neighbours  or  to  seduce  their  neighbours'  wives  than  if 
they  professed  no  religion  at  all.  If  this  is  true  of  the 
men,  it  is  still  more  true  of  the  women.  Were  M.  Beet's 
estimate  of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  clergy  correct, 
every  decent  Frenchman  would  long  ago  have  withdrawn 
his  daughters  from  their  control.  He  would  not  have 
needed  to  inquire  what  the  teaching  itself  was  like ;  its 
character  would  have  been  sufficiently  displayed  in  the 
effect  produced  on  the  scholars.  According  to  M.  Bert, 
the  Jesuits  are  chiefly  employed  in  teaching  young  men 
and  women  how  far  they  may  go  in  breaking  the  Ten 
Commandments  without  being  guilty  of  mortal  sin. 
It  is  impossible  that  some  millions  of  young  girls 
should  be  consistently  trained  to  deal  with  the  Seventh 
Commandment  in  this  spirit  without  their  conduct  being 
very  plainly  influenced  by  the  process.  How  does  it 
happen,  then,  that  the  virtue  of  Catholic  Frenchwomen  is 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  women  who  have  thrown 
off  all  ecclesiastical  restraints,  and  that  men  who  •  have 
themselves  quarrelled  with  the  Church  constantly  send 
their  daughters  to  be  educated  in  convent  schools  ?  Neither 
of  these  facts  can  be  denied.  Even  their  Radical  neigh- 
bours will  bear  witness  to  the  simple  lives  led  by  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  reactionary  deputies  who  have 
been  resisting  the  adoption  of  this  7  th  clause.  It  is  not 
they  who  have  made  Paris  the  scene  of  so  many 
scandals.  When  the  nominal  Catholics  who  composed 
the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  were  running  riot  in  every 
form  of  vicious  extravagance,  the  ladies  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Gemiain  were  attending  to  their  children  and  looking 
after  the  poor.  And  now,  when  the  nominal  Catholicism 
of  the  Second  Empire  has  given  place  to  the  undisguised 
secularism  of  the  Third  Republic,  the  reaction  is  not  less  I 
fortunate  in  the  contrast.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  a  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  persons  who  support  M.Ferry's  Bill, 
and  yet  send  their  daughters  to  be  taught  by  nuns.  It  is 
not  very  clear  how  this  contradiction  between  practice  and 
theory  can  be  maintained  if  the  measure  is  finally  adopted 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  sent  up  to  the  Senate. 

The   plain  fact    is  that   M.  Bert   has  been  guilty 
of  the  common  fallacy  of  taking  the  part  for  the  whole. 
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do  are  most  10 
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ordinarily  speaking,  lay  nio&o 
a  very  pretty  controversy,  and  v. 
interminable.     But  it  is  quite  impoboiuio 
question  with  any  fairness  upon  the  kind  of  iustanceb 
which  M.  Bert  has  so  carefully  scraped  together.    A  sen- 
tence from  a  casuist  of  to-day  tacked  on  to  one  from 
a   casuist  of    two   hundred   years   back;  speculations 
founded  on  some  far-fetched  but  still  conceivable  difficulty 
that  might  present  itself  to  the  priest  in  hearing  con- 
fessions quoted  in  close  conjunction  with  some  common- 
place directions  about  points  of  everyday  morality  ad- 
dressed to  school  girls;  passages  which  have  only  just 
escaped  the  censure  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  taken 
as  expressing  their  inmost  minds  and  their  most  matured 
conclusions, — these  are  the  materials  out  of  which  M.  Bert's 
speech  is  constructed.  The  literature  of  a  system  in  which 
the  confessional  has  been  an  institution  for  a  thousand  years 
has  supplied  him  with  an  abundant  store  of  apt  quota- 
tions. He  has  only  omitted  to  notice  how  small  a  part  this 
unwholesome  element  plays  in  the  practical  morality  of 
Catholicism. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

THE  debate  on  Mr.  Chaplin's  motion  anticipated  on 
all  material  points  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
which  is  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Brassey, 
and  Mr.  Read  apparently  know  all  that  a  Commission 
can  learn  or  teach  of  the  agricultural  production  and 
capabilities  of  America,  and  of  the  cost  and'  return  of 
farming  at  home.  If  Mr.  Chaplin  is  right,  arable  farms, 
even  if  they  were  rent-free,  can  only  be  cultivated  at  a 
loss,  and  consequently  they  must  be  abandoned  or  laid 
down  in  grass.  It  is  even  more  certain  that  no  pro- 
tective duty  will  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  corn  and 
cattle  than  it  is  demonstrable  that  such  a  tax  would  bo 
impolitic  and  unjust.  At  the  beginning  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Chaplin  verbally  admitted  that  the  policy  of  free  trade 
had  been  definitively  and  finally  adopted ;  yet  the  whole 
of  his  argument  pointed  to  a  revival  of  the  Corn-laws.  In 
one  sense  it  is  true  that  agricultural  distress  is  caused  by 
free  trade,  inasmuch  as  a  complete  or  qualified  monopoly 
of  the  supply  of  food  would  secure  large  profits  to  farmers 
and  landlords  ;  but  it  would  be  cheaper  to  give  them  the 
same  allowance  in  the  form  of  money.  Mr.  MacIver  and 
Mr.  Bentinck  boldly  avowed  the  opinions  which  Mr. 
Chaplin  disguises  from  others  and  perhaps  from  himself  ; 
but  as  no  party  in  or  out  of  the  House  supports  their 
demands,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  open  a  settled  contro- 
versy. There  was  nothing  to  provoke  Mr.  Bright's 
passionate  invective,  which,  as  Lord  Sandon  reminded  him, 
applies  to  the  population  and  the  Government  of  almost 
every  foreign  country.  Mr.  Bright  would  be  per- 
fectly calm  if  he  were  expounding  the  errors  which 
prevail  in  Germany,  in  France,  or  in  the  United 
States.  His  disapproval  of  commercial  monopoly,  though 
it  is  consistent  as  well  as  reasonable,  is  faint  in  eompa^ 
rison  with  his  antipathy  to  the  class  which  he  suspects 
of  hankering  after  protection.  The  time  "when  land- 
owners are  exposed  to  serious  loss  and  deep  anxiety  is  not 
well  chosen  for  an  accumulation  of  taunts  and  of  significant 
threats  that  economical  difficulties  may  end  in  social  and 
political  revolution.  Lord  Hartington  justly  blamed  Mr. 
Chaplin's  appeal  to  Irish  prejudice  or  selfish  interest  as 
an  attempt  to  set  class  against  class;  but  Mr.  Chaplin 
only  yielded  to  a  rhetorical  temptation,  while  Mr.  Bright 
expressed  the  bitter  dislike  which  he  has  always  felt 
against  landowners. 

Mr.  Brassey's  speech  may,  if  the  Commissioners  wish  to 
save  themselves  trouble,  serve  as  a  draft  for  that  part  of  their 
Report  which  will  deal  with  agricultural  statistics.  The 
only  error  of  Mr.  Brassey,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Read,  was 
that  they  used  their  minute  and  ample  knowledge  as  an 
argument  for  further  and  unprofitable  inquiry.  Per- 
haps they  may  have  desired  to  facilitate  tho  discussion  of 
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ii  produce  of  land 
-olqs  to  doubt  whether  the 
<ation  have  not  been  already 
xue  irrigation  which  Mr.  Bright  expressed 
against  a  member  who  confined  his  remarks  to  matters 
which  he  thoroughly  understood  was  perhaps  in  some 
degree  provoked  by  the  indifference  of  an  enlightened 
tenant-farmer  to  the  accumulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands 
and  to  the  tyranny  of  landlords.  It  is  true  that  de- 
fects in  the  law  are  more  readily  susceptible  of  remedy 
than  natural  disadvantages.  It  is  easier  to  abolish  settle- 
ments than  to  raise  the  prime  cost  of  American  wheat. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  pressure  of  foreign  competi- 
tion and  of  increasing  expense  of  production  may  practically 
affect  the  distribution  of  land  among  tenants,  if  not  among 
owners.  Some  well-informed  speakers  in  the  debate  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  small  farmers  who  require  little 
hired  labour  may  find  themselves  more  able  to  encounter 
low  prices  than  the  capitalists  who  practise  cultivation  on 
a  large  scale.  Except  for  the  expense  of  multiplying 
homesteads  and  farm-buildings,  landlords  would  have  no 
reason  to  deprecate  a  change  which  would  greatly  increase 
the  competition  for  farms ;  but  the  decline  of  scientific 
agriculture  would  be  a  cause  of  great  regret.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  farms  would  tend 
to  increase  the  number  of  freehold  occupiers.  Some  great 
estates  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  consist 
principally  or  entirely  of  small  holdings  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  natural  connexion  between  large  farms  and 
large  estates.  An  owner  whose  whole  property  consists  of 
one  or  two  large  farms  incurs  a  risk  not  only  of  loss,  but  of 
ruin,  . if  the  land  is  thrown  on  his  hands. 

In  another  way  the  depression  of  agricultural  industry, 
if  it  proves  to  be  permanent,  may  perhaps  promote  the 
subdivision  of  land  by  reducing  its  value.  The  main  reason 
for  the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the 
country  by  an  insignificant  number  of  proprietors  is  that 
the  rich  alone  can  afford  to  invest  money  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  As  long  as  land  is  regarded  as  a  luxury, 
the  size  of  estates  will  increase,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
moval of  any  existing  impediments  to  the  transfer  of 
ownership.  If  there  should  hereafter,  as  at  present,  be  a 
difficulty  in  finding  or  retaining  tenants,  landowners  will 
no  longer  be  eager  to  extend  their  territories.  If  the  con- 
sequence is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  freehold  occu- 
piers, an  existing  social  danger  and  anomaly  will  be  propor- 
tionately diminished ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  that  small 
landlords  should  take  the  place  of  the  great  proprietors. 
In  Ireland  the  purchase  of  land  by  speculative  trades- 
men in  the  towns  has  not  tended  to  the  advantage  of  tenant- 
farmers.  Itis highly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bright  to  substitute 
moral  reprobation  of  the  objects  of  his  enmity  for  a  simple 
recognition  of  the  economical  causes  which  have  created 
large  estates.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  com- 
mitted themselves,  in  letters  published  on  the  eve  of  the 
debate,  to  the  policy  of  legislative  interference  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  to  lai"ge  alterations  in  the  law 
of  settlement.  It  is  difficult  in  a  time  of  party  excite- 
ment, and  especially  in  the  prospect  of  a  general  election, 
to  jndge  whether  the  expression  of  political  opinions  is 
mainly  intended  to  influence  votes.  Some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  have  of  late  courted  the  Irish  obstruc- 
tives, and  it  would  be  a  great  triumph  to  win  half-a-dozen 
counties  by  large  offers  to  the  tenants  at  the  expense 
of  landlords.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
Liberal  overtures  will  be  successful.  English  farmers  are 
a  tenacious  race,  and  they  are  slow  to  change  their  poli- 
tical convictions.  They  cannot  but  know  that  the  same 
party  which  now  bids  for  their  votes  proposes  to  neutralize 
their  electoral  power  by  the  admission  of  labourers  to  the 
county  franchise. 

When  Mr.  Chaplin,  on  behalf  both  of  landlords  and 
tenants,  asked  for  a  formal  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  agri- 
cultural distress,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  refuse  his  request.  If  any  considerable  sec- 
tion of  county  members  had  supported  the  motion,  the 
Opposition  would  not  have  hesitated  to  coalesce  with  Mr. 


f's  supporters  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  a  defeat 
o._  d  Government.  The  landowners  have  themselves  to 
hank  for  any  distasteful  result  of  an  investigation  into 
he  laws  which  regulate  the  tenure  and  descent  of  pro- 
perty. Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  possessors  of  large  estates, 
including  the  limited  owners  in  spite  of  their  disabilities, 
are  deeply  attached  to  a  system  which  provides  for  the 
permanence  of  their  families.  They  will  now  have  to  vin- 
dicate before  the  Commission  a  system  which  will  be 
vigorously  attacked.  Although  the  great  hereditary  estates 
are  for  the  most  part  both  effectively  and  liberally 
administered,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  neither 
for  the  interest  nor  within  the  power  of  the  limited  owner 
to  spend  money  on  the  improvement  of  his  land.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  has  probably  been  exaggerated,  but  its 
existence  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  proposed  remedy  is  to  make  every  possessor  of  land 
absolute  owner,  or  at  least  to  prohibit  devises  and 
settlements  in  favour  of  unborn  children.  As  regards 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  change,  as  far  as  it  had 
any  effect,  would  operate  only  in  one  direction.  Some 
owners  would  obtain  facilities  and  motives  for  improving 
their  land,  and  the  remainder  would  be  neither  more  nor 
less  liberal  than  at  present.  It  is  unusual,  though  not 
necessarily  unjustifiable,  to  interfere  by  new  laws  with 
practices  which  directly  affect  only  those  who  volun- 
tarily adopt  them.  The  class  of  landowners  would  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  compulsory  permission  to  dispose 
absolutely  of  their  estates.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  prohibition  of  settlements  and  trusts  for 
unborn  children  to  all  personal  property  ;  though  there  is 
no  question  of  economic  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
liberation  of  stocks  and  shares.  The  revolution  might 
perhaps  be  beneficial,  but  it  would  be  sweeping.  The 
most  remarkable  incident  in  the  debate  was  Lord  Harting- 
ton's  intimation  of  his  disapproval  of  the  existing  law  of 
settlement.  The  representative  of  one  of  the  greatest 
hereditary  estates,  who  happens  also  to  be  a  political 
leader,  will  greatly  strengthen  by  his  adhesion  the  movement 
in  favour  of  absolute  ownership.  The  expression  of  Lord 
Hartington's  judgment  produces  the  greater  impression 
because  he  is  not  an  advocate  of  other  measures  which 
are  simultaneously  proposed  on  the  same  pretext  of  im- 
proving cultivation.  For  tenant  right  created  otherwise 
than  by  contract  Lord  Hartington  has  nothing  to  say. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

THE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity Education  Bill  does  something  to  lift  the  question 
out  of  the  rut  into  which  Lord  Cairns's  former  speech 
seemed  to  have  thrown  it.  The  Government  have  plainly 
not  said  their  last  word  upon  the  subject.  Lord  Cairns 
indicates  a  way  in  which  money  might  be  given  to  the 
new  University  without  raising  the  difficulty  of  denomi- 
national endowment ;  and  he  suggests  reasons  why  the 
precedent  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  cannot  be 
followed  as  regards  University  education.  It  is  a  distinct 
advance  to  have  these  two  statements  recorded  in  black 
and  white.  So  long  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Go- 
vernment would  consent  to  contemplate  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  grant  to  the  proposed  University,  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  whether  there  was  even  the  basis  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement  in  the  Bill.  We  know  now  that 
there  is  at  all  events  one  form  of  payment  to  which 
Lord  Cairns  sees  no  objection;  and  it  may  not  be  beyond 
Irish  ingenuity  to  discover  other  forms  which  the  Go- 
vernment will  think  equally  innocent.  So  long,  again,  as 
the  Government  seemed  determined  to  ignore  their  own 
previous  action,  and,  without  any  just  cause,  to  apply  to 
University  education  a  wholly  different  measure  from  that 
which  they  have  already  applied  to  secondary  education, 
it  was  useless  to  argue  with  them.  Now  that  it  is  known 
wherein  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  thought 
to  lie,  it  may  be  possible  so  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  to  ad- 
mit in  the  end  of  a  similar  treatment  being  applied  to  both. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  one  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  settling  the  question  once  for  all,  is  the  ob- 
jection that  Parliament  entertains,  or  is  supposed  to 
entertain,  to  denominational  endowment.  Lord  Cairns  is 
"  quite  sure  that,  if  the  Senate  to  be  created  by  the  Bill 
"  were  to  come  to  Parliament  and  say  that,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  advancing  learning  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
"  offer  exhibitions  and  rewai'ds,  no  objection  would  be  taken 
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"  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  denominational."  It  is 
inconceivable  that  what  Parliament  might  properly  do  in  j 
answer  to  a  request  from  the  Governing  Body  of  a  newly- 
created  University,  it  might  not  do  as  part  and  by 
virtue  of  the  instrument  creating  that  University.  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  that  the  foundation  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  be  competed  for  by  the  students  of 
the  new  University  would  be  accepted  as  sufficient  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
Bill  should  not  at  once  be  made  satisfactory.  But  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  a  very  good  answer  to  this 
proposal.  They  cannot,  they  say,  make  bricks  without 
straw.  If  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  to  be  won  by 
Catholic  students,  Catholic  students  must  receive  an  edu- 
cation which  will  enable  them  to  win  them.  As  regards 
scholarships,  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  will  do  some- 
thing. It  will  enable  the  Irish  Catholics  to  maintain 
schools  from  which  boys  may  go  up  to  stand  for  scholar- 
ships when  they  matriculate  at  the  University.  But 
as  regards  fellowships  no  similar  provision  will  exist.  The 
Roman  Catholic  student  will  be  informed  that,  if  he  can 
succeed  in  coming  out  first  in  a  certain  examination,  there 
will  be  a  fellowship  waiting  for  him.  But  when  he  asks 
how  and  where  he  is  to  qualify  himself  for  this  examina- 
tion, or  indeed  for  any  other  of  the  examinations  pre- 
scribed by  the  University,  he  gets  no  answer.  There  is 
the  degree  and  the  fellowship,  but  no  information  as  to 
how  he  is  to  obtain  either.  He  is  treated  like  those  un- 
fortunate candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  whose 
reward  for  doing  well  in  the  first  examination  is  the 
permission  to  Live  where  they  dike  and  work  how 
they  can  while  preparing  for  the  second.  This  seems 
hardly  the  way  to  found  a  University  with  a  character 
and  traditions  of  its  own;  and,  what  is  more  immediately 
to  the  purpose,  it  is  hardly  the  way  to  make  the  degrees 
and  the  prizes  of  the  new  University  appreciated.  In  the 
long  run  the  standard  of  University  examinations  is  deter- 
mined to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  attainments  of  the 
students  who  present  themselves.  Once  in  a  way  the  I 
examiners  may  declare  that  none  of  the  men  who  have  prc- 
sented  themselves  deserve  to  be  put  in  the  first  class,  or  they 
may  refuse  to  award  the  fellowship  this  time  ;  but  they  will 
not  go  on  doing  this.  If  there  are  no  colleges  in  which 
the  students  of  the  University  may  be  trained,  and  no 
system  of  University  teaching  which  may  fill  the  place  of 
a  college  to  them,  how  are  they  to  get  the  knowledge 
they  are  expected  to  possess  ?  It  is  to  be  feared,  there- 
fore, that  the  introduction  of  clauses  founding  fellowships 
and  scholarships  in  the  proposed  University  would  not 
make  the  Bill  at  all  more  palatable  to  Irish  Catholics. 
What  they  want  is  the  means  of  giving  their  sons 
a  University  education  such  as  English  Protestants 
can  get  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  Irish  Protestants  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  That  means  a  University  educa- 
tion coupled  with  residence  in  a  college,  or  at  least  in 
some  place  where  the  students  may  mix  with  one  another, 
and  can  be  taught  as  well  as  examined.  According  to 
the  contention  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  the  only  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done  is  to  give  money  to  the  colleges  as 
well  as  to  the  University. 

As  regards  secondary  education  this  difficulty  was  suc- 
cessfully met  last  year  by  the  institution,  not  only  of  ex- 
hibitions which  might  be  gained  by  the  scholars  of  any 
intermediate  school,  but  of  results  fees,  which  might  be 
paid  to  any  college  which  sent  up  students  qualified  to  pass 
the  prescribed  examinations.  The  State  simply  demanded 
the  production  of  a  properly  qualified  student,  and,  provided 
that  the  article  was  forthcoming,  no  questions  were  asked 
where  or  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  If  this  principle 
were  extended  to  University  education  the  difficulty  would 
be  at  an  end.  What  is  there  to  prevent  such  an  extension? 
Apparently  nothing  but  the  want  of  a  Conscience  Clause 
and  State  inspection  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity. In  the  case  of  primary  education,  says  Lord  Cairns 
—  and,  in  this  particular,  intermediate  education  fol- 
lows the  same  lines  as  primary  education — "  the  State 
"  provides  schools  and  books,  and  inspects  the  schools  ;  but 
"  in  the  case  of  University  education,  that  education  must 
"  be  under  the  control  and  inspection  of  the  heads  of  a  > 
"  church  or  a  denomination."  Why  is  this  to  be  taken  for  1 
granted  ?  The  control  and  inspection  claimed  by  the  J 
State  and  by  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
may  relate  to  quite  different  things.  What  the  Irish 
bishops  desire  is  that  the  secular  education  given  in  the 
new  Irish  University  shall  be  free  from  anti-Catholic  bias.  | 


What  the  State  desires  is  that  the  secular  education  given 
in  the  new  University  shall  be  sufficient  of  its  kind.  What 
is  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  control  and  inspection  by  two 
different  authorities  for  two  different  purposes  ?  In  Eng- 
land the  training  colleges  for  masters  and  mistresses  in 
elementary  schools  are  denominational,  but  all  that  the 
Education  Department  concerns  itself  with  is  the  inquiry 
whether  the  students  presented  are  qualified  to  become 
masters  and  mistresses.  It  leaves  the  heads  of  the 
Church  or  denomination  or  of  each  separate  institution 
to  determine  what  shall  be  the  religious  teaching  given  in 
the  College.  Why  cannot  a  similar  plan  be  followed  in 
the  case  of  colleges  affiliated  to  the  new  University  ?  It 
will  do  little  credit  to  Ministerial  ingenuity  if  the  present 
Bill  should  fall  through  for  want  of  some  arrangement  of 
this  kind. 


FASHIONABLE  CHARITY. 

MODERN  charity  is  quite  the  gayest  of  all  the  virtues.  It  has 
become  so  used  to  covering'  a  multitude  of  sins  that  it  has  at 
last  acquired  something  of  the  outward  allurement  of  the  sins  which 
it  covers.  It  begins  at  home,  but  it  quickly  carries  its  operations  far 
afield  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  other  moral  quality  which  is  less 
exclusively  domestic  in  its  exercise.  In  common  with  Mark 
Tapley,  the  charitable  person  generally  contrives  to  be  jolly  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances;  the  sadder  the  occasion  the 
more  hilarious  becomes  the  mirth  in  which  he  sees  fit  to  in- 
dulge. The  bare  thought  of  suffering  or  poverty  begets  an 
incontinent  desire  to  dance  ;  the  luckless  fate  of  orphans  at  once 
suggests  the  propriety  of  private  theatricals  or  an  afternoon  concert, 
and  the  mere  mention  of  a  hospital  for  incurable  diseases  is  quite 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  fancy  bazaar.  There  is  nothing 
so  fascinating  to  the  members  of  society  as  the  idea  of  being 
useful,  if  only  they  are  permitted  at  the  same  time  to  be  orna- 
mental. The  combination  is  irresistibly  flattering  to  the  sentiments 
of  human  virtue  and  human  vanity.  Even  the  most  frivolous 
creatures  love  to  have  a  definite  object  in  life,  and  the  liberty  to 
believe  that  the  most  ravishing  toilets  are  really  composed  in  the 
service  of  philanthropy  is  doubtless  to  be  reckoned  a  very  power- 
ful influence  in  the  mainteuance  of  a  comfortable  conscience  and  a 
becoming  social  splendour.  Charity,  in  short,  is  the  only  virtue 
that  can  be  said  to  cut  any  considerable  figure  during  the  progress 
of  a  London  season.  Other  moral  qualities  no  doubt  engage  a 
certain  share  of  individual  attention,  but,  like  poor  relations,  they 
are  kept  somewhat  in  the  background.  Their  intrusion  is  apt  to 
interrupt,  and  even  to  depress,  the  flow  of  high  spirits  which 
society  is  bound  to  preserve.  But  the  entrance  of  charity  is  not 
associated  with  any  such  obvious  inconvenience.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  become  so  much  of  a  recognized  institution  that  the  season 
would  now  scarcely  be  complete  without  it;  and,  in  these  later 
times  especially,  when  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  have 
become  (except  on  the  Irish  nights)  deplorably  dull,  and 
when  the  state  of  the  weather  is  constantly  hostile  to  Hurliug- 
ham,  life  in  London  would  indeed  be  a  sad  affair  if  society 
were  not  permitted  to  give  alms  to  the  poor.  Foreigners  some- 
times accuse  us  of  taking  our  pleasure  with  a  gloomy  air ;  but 
they  must  at  least  admit  the  extraordinary  cheerfulness  which  we 
bring  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  like  suffering  or  poverty. 
That  skeleton  with  whose  presence  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
wont  to  temper  the  mirth  of  festive  gatherings  would  be  for  us  an 
ineli'ective  warning.  Such  associations  are  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  rather  inspiriting.  We  make  a  fashionable  afternoon 
fete  in  order  to  inspect  the  different  patterns  of  basket  coffins ; 
our  drooping  spirits  are  revived  by  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of 
cremation ;  and,  if  the  season  shows  signs  of  languishing,  all  its 
earlier  splendours  can  be  at  once  renewed  by  the  inauguration 
of  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  poor. 

During  the  past  week  the  poor  have  had  it  very  much  their  own 
way.  For  the  sake  of  the  poor  the  tide  of  fashion  has  even  con- 
sented to  flow  into  the  Albert  Hall.  The  unfortunate  creatures  in 
whose  interests  this  French  Fete  was  organized  may  be  proud  of 
having  accomplished  what  Sir  Henry  Cole  and  his  allies  had  failed  to 
achieve  ;  and  we  should  hardly  be  surprised  if  the  prosperity  of  this 
imposing  structure  were  to  date  from  the  social  success  of  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  The  idea  of  a  French  Fete  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  very  happy  invention.  We  are  just  now  pre-occupied  with  all 
things  French.  We  have  been  visited  by  French  critics,  and  we 
have  still  with  us  an  incomparable  troop  of  French  players.  What 
more  natural,  then,  than  that  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
French  poor  ?  With  proper  management,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
can  be  made  equally  attractive.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  they  are 
even  more  attractive ;  for,  while  a  large  number  of  visitors  to 
the  Gaiety  Theatre  are  forced  to  struggle  with  a  book  of 
the  words,  at  the  Albert  Hall  they  are  left  to  the  simpler 
enjoyment  of  being  crushed  by  their  fellow-creatures.  More- 
over, the  French  players  had  promised  to  enforce  the  claims 
of  the  French  poor.  And  to  those  who  had  found  Andromaque 
dull  or  incomprehensible,  it  must  have  been  a  real  relief  to  be  able 
to  see  Mme.  Bernhardt  iu  the  flesh  without  the  embarrassment  of 
having  to  form  a  judgment  upon  her  art.  For  the  moment, 
it  was  like  being  behind  the  scenes.  To  be  present  while  this 
gifted  lady  sold  a  pair  of  white  kittens  to  the  Princess  of  Walcvs 
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was  obviously  a  higher  privilege  than  to  witness  her  performances 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  interest  of  such  a  charming  episode  was  i 
doubtless  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  these  innocent  animals  j 
were  bought  and  sold  for  the  sake  of  the  poor.    And  even  those 
who  were  not  privileged  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  learning  all  the  minutest  particulars  from 
others  more  fortunate   than  themselves.    Now  and  then  the 
newspaper  reporters  appear  to  have  been  fairly  overpowered  by 
the  matchless  beauty  and  fascination  of  the  scene  :  but  they  have 
not  forgotten  to  note  and  to  record  those  little  traits  of  character 
which  convince  a  wondering  world  that  even  princes  and  actors 
sometimes  behave  like  ordinary  mortals.    The  representative  of  | 
the  Times  must,  we  think,  have  bad  a  special  license  for  the  oc-  1 
tiasicm.    He  has  slipped  into  the  poetry  of  the  Telegraph,  just  as 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  in  his  most  impassioned  moments  glides 
unconsciously  into  the  majestic  flow  of  blank  verse.    His  opening 
sentences  of  description  have  that  kind  of  luscious  flavour  which 
recalls  the  glowing  periods  in  which  Claude  Melnotte  beguiled  the 
Lady  of  Lyons.    "  The  Arena,"  he  writes,  "  had  become  in  ten 
minutes  from  the  opening  a  confused  symphony  in  pink,  white,  and 
blue,  through  which  flitted  richly  apparelled  forms  with  waving 
h.inds,  some  scattering  flowers,  someofl'ering  sweetmeats."  The  idea 
of  ottering  sweetmeats  "  with  waving  hands  "  was  no  doubt  specially 
devised  for  this  occasion,  and  it  is  a  custom  which  ought  not  to  \ 
be  forgotten  in  other  charitable  fetes.    That  it  involved  a  certain  ; 
amount  of  danger  to  the  distinguished  visitors  is,  however,  clear 
from  the  fact  that  "  two  tall  policemen,  assisted  by  the  Comte  de  j 
Montebello,"'  were  required  to  make  a  way  for  the  Loyal  party.  I 
The  Frince  of  Wales,  we  are  told,  "  was  thus  enabled  to  purchase 
a  Vox  of  bon-bons  from  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  stood  in  a  flat  yellow 
bonnet,  and  wearing  a  brocade  dress,  at  the  stall  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Bulow.''    The  efforts  of  "  the  two  tall  policemen  "  were  cer- 
tainly not  wasted,  if  they  did  no  more  than  enable  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  see  a  lady  stauding  in  a  flat  yellow  bonnet,  a  proceeding 
that  would  not  indeed  be  very  comprehensible  upon  a  less  in- 
teresting occasion.    But  we  suppose  that  at  a  fancy  fair  in  honour 
of  the   poor  a  lady   may  even  stand  in  her  bonnet  without 
remark.     That  the  Duke   of   Edinburgh    laid  out    ios.  6d. 
for    a    flower  to  place  in  bis    button-hole,  and    that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  afterwards  "  enriched  his  collection  by  two 
paper  lamp  shades,  a  photograph  case,  and  some  dessert  knives,"  are 
two  little  bits  of  information  that  we  take  at  random  from  a  host 
of  interesting  details  with  which  the  enthusiastic  reporter  of  the 
Times  has  been  allowed  to  supply  the  readers  of  that  decorous 
journal.   In  comparison  with  the  Times  the  Telegraph  itself  seems 
for  once  to  be  almost  prosaic.   We  have  nothing  about  the  waving 
hands  and  not  a  word  of  the  two  tall  policemen.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  happy  sentence  of 
description  in  which  the  Albert  Hall  is  spoken  of  as  "  this  fault- 
less circus"  with    "eighteen   fairy-like  and   diaphanous  stalls 
pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  arena."    And  we  have  to  observe  be- 
sides that  the  Telegraph  is,  as  might  be  expected,  more  completely 
at  home  in  matters  of  feminine  costume.    Upon  one  point  all  the  j 
reports  are  in  agreement.    Owing  to  the  exceptional  interest  that 
wa3  felt  in  the  French  poor,  even  the  "  faultless  circus "  of 
the    Albert  Hall  was  crowded  to  the  point  of  suffocation, 
and    on    thj    second    day    the    number    was    so    great  as 
almost  to  interfere  with  business.    Society,  therefore,  has  not  I 
merely  snatched  a  selfish  pleasure.    If  there  has  been  enjoyment, 
there  has  been  suffering  aud  suffocation  as  well ;  and  the  sense  of  J 
this  inconvenience  will  doubtless  lend  a  certain  air  of  moral  dignity 
to  what  might  otherwise  seem  a  frivolous  amusement. 

For  the  objects  of  the  charity  it  is  doubtless  a  fortunate  event 
that  so  large  a  sum  should  have  been  collected.  The  French 
actors  will  soon  have  returned  to  Paris.  French  plays  so  diligently 
studied  during  the  last  few  weeks  will  be  put  aside,  and  it  may  be 
a  long  time  before  society  again  takes  it  into  its  head  to  be 
interested  in  the  French  poor,  But  we  suppose  it  is  inevitable 
that  different  kinds  of  suffering  should  each  in  turn  enjoy 
a  season  of  fashion.  In  the  month  of  May  the  charitable 
thoughts  of  the  world  are  absorbed  by  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  negro,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  season  various  forms  of 
physical  disease  find  little  coteries  of  charitable  people  eager  to 
dance  or  to  sing  in  order  to  support  the  hospitals  devoted  to  their 
cure.  If  it  were  not  for  these  constant  and  varied  appeals,  society 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  depressed  by  a  sense  of  its  own  un- 
worthiness.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  even  the  higher  interest  j 
of  dress,  would  cease  to  hold  their  present  proud  position.  There 
would  be  no  credit  in  being  extravagant,  no  moral  reward  for 
splendour  of  attire,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  indulging  in  those  little  eccentricities  of  conduct  which 
form  such  a  welcome  relief  to  the  routine  of  ordinary  life.  To  go  ■ 
about  with  "  waving  hands  "  scattering  sweetmeats  would  obviously 
be  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  terrible  breach  of  decorum,  nor 
would  it  be  possible,  in  the  absence  of  philanthropy,  for  young  j 
ladies  to  exhibit  the  kind  of  fascination  that  is  involved  in  biting 
oil  the  end  of  a  cigar  in  order  to  enhance  its  value.  And  yet  the  ; 
liberty  to  indulge  in  these  harmless  amusements  is  doubtless  very 
precious  to  society.  The  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  like 
now  and  then  to  break  through  the  privacy  of  their  everyday  life. 
They  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  playing  a  part,  and  of  ap- 
pearing in  a  character  that  is  something  different  from  their  own. 
And  perhaps  a  fancy  bazaar  is  the  readiest  and  the  most  innocent 
form  in  which  they  can  indulge  their  ambition. 


THE  FORCE  OF  INDIVIDUALISM  IN  RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS. 

THERE  are  some  passages  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  paper  on  the 
Evangelical  Movement  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review  which 
open  out  a  wider  question  than  that  with  which  the  writer  is  imme- 
diately concerned.  The  article  itself  is  an  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive one,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  criticize  it  in  detail  here. 
It  will  be  convenient  however  to  introduce  what  we  have  to  say 
by  a  reference  to  one  particular  portion  of  his  argument.  After 
pointing  out  that  the  Evangelical  movement,  influential  as  it  was, 
never  attained,  even  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  anything  like  predominance  in  the  Church  of 
England — that  it  remained  to  the  last  more  or  less  under  the  ban 
of  authority,  and  was  viewed  with  distrust  or  aversion  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  clergy — Mr.  Gladstone  proceeds  to  explain 
how,  as  it  appears  to  him,  it  has  left  its  mark  generally  and  per- 
manently on  the  English  Church.  The  explanation  may  sound  at 
first  paradoxical  or  far-fetched,  but  we  agree  with  him  in 
believing  it  to  be  substantially  correct,  though  we  cannot  stay  to 
examine  its  correctness  now.  He  considers  that  the  EvaDgelical 
movement  was,  not  simply  in  order  of  time  or  by  process  of  re- 
action, but  in  some  degree  by  direct  causation,  the  parent  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  which  followed  it.  And  he  holds  that  it  is 
through  this  latter  movement,  especially  in  the  later  offshoot  from  it 
called  Ritualism,  that  the  Evangelical  revival  has  so  largely  affected 
the  rone  of  Anglican  preaching  and  religious  life.  There  is  a  »reat 
deal  to  be  said  for  this  view  of  the  matter,  but  our  present  concern 
is  with  one  argument  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  lays,  and  justly 
lays,  special  stress.  He  recalls  to  our  memory  what  is  indeed  well 
known,  but  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  or  ignored,  how  nearly  all  the 
great  leaders  of  the  specific  Oxford  movement — notably  the  greatest 
of  them  all — began  their  course  as  Evangelicals,  and,  what  might 
seem  still  stranger,  bow  all  the  most  conspicuous  men  among  the 
Tractarian  converts  to  Rome  also  belonged  originally  to  the  same 
school.  It  was  not  divines  trained  in  high  Anglican  principles, 
like  Keble,  Isaac  Williams,  and  Hook,  and  we  must  add  Hugh 
James  Rose,  so  much  as  "  the  Newmans,  the  Wilberforces,  and  the 
Mannings,''  whose  antecedents  were  very  different,  who  gave  its 
shape  and  direction  to  the  movement.  And  the  latter  class  also 
supplied  the  most  distinguished  converts  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
such  as  the  two  Cardinals  who  may  be  called  respectively  the 
moral  and  the  official  heads  of  the  Anglo-Roman  Church,  the 
Wilberforces,  Mr.  Sibthorpe,  and,  as  the  writer  might  have  added, 
the  late  Dr.  Faber,  whose  early  Evangelicalism  was  perhaps  more 
pronounced  than  that  of  any  of  his  fellows,  and  certainly  exercised 
a  more  perceptible  influence  on  his  religious  tone  and  teaching  to 
the  last,  in  spite  of  his  fervid  Ultramontanism.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  fancy  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Mr.  Manning  was  a  Tract-writer.  For  some  time  after  his  aban- 
donment of  the  Evangelical  party  he  sided  with  the  pronounced 
Anglicanism  of  Hook  and  his  school.  It  is  forgotten,  we  suppose, 
that  on  the  collapse  of  the  British  Critic  the  High  Church  party 
was  represented  by  two  quarterly  reviews — the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, which  took  a  broader  line  under  the  editorship  of  the  late 
Professor  Mozley  and  the  late  Mr.  Scott  of  Hoxton,  in  which  Mr. 
Church  wrote  his  famous  essays ;  and  the  English  Revieiv,  the 
representative  of  the  most  rigid  Anglicanism.  Archdeacon  Man- 
ning was  a  contributor  to  the  latter  periodical. 

So  far  we  are  dealing  with  facts  which  can  hardly  be  disputed  ; 
and  now  for  the  explanation.  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks,  if  we  rightly 
understand  him,  that  the  extreme  individualism  which  was  a 
weakness  of  the  Evangelical  movement,  and  which  neither  the 
Roman  Church  nor  the  Nonconformist  bodies  would  have  tolerated, 
acted  throughout  as  a  drawback  on  the  work  of  these  men  as 
Anglicans,  and  finally  drove  them  out  of  the  Anglican  pale  alto- 
gether. The  correctness  of  this  assumption  turns  on  what  we  may 
term  a  chronological  question.  Did  the  "  Tractarian  "  seceders 
precede,  coincide  with,  or  follow  a  remarkable  change  in  this 
respect  in  the  temper  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Individualism  of 
doctrine  is  no  doubt  at  present  virtually  tolerated  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  an  extent  which  neither  the  Church  of  Rome  nor,  pro- 
bably, any  of  the  Dissenting  communities  would  endure.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  toleration  must  have  its  limits,  for  a  clergy  of  whom 
it  could  justly  be  said  quot  homines  tot  sententia  would  be  fatal  to  the 
coherence,  and  therefore  eventually  to  the  existence,  of  any  reli- 
gious body.  And  it  may  be  true,  as  the  writer  hints,  that  these 
limits  have  been  nearly  reached  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  there  is  a  risk  of  divergence  increasing  till  it  lets  in  the  peril 
of  disestablishment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  conceive  that,  in 
spite  of  this  wide  doctrinal  variety,  which  is  in  its  present  ex- 
treme form  a  thing  of  very  recent  growth,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  Church  of  England  has  not  usually  shown  herself 
very  tolerant  of  any  other  kind  of  individualism  among  her  clergy, 
and  that  she  has  suffered  from  want  of  doing  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  us  quite  clear  that  there  has  been  not  less  but 
more  scope  given  for  this  diversity  of  vocation,  certainly  iu  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  some  at  least  of  the  Noncon- 
formist bodies.  There  is  surely  much  truth  in  Macaulay's  famous 
contrast  between  the  position  of  John  Wesley  and  that  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  ;  the  Church  of  Rome  utilized  Ignatius,  while 
the  Church"  of  England  drove  Wesley  into  revolt.  Whether 
a  different  policy  on  the  part  of  her  rulers  would  have 
availed  to  retain  Mr.  Newman  pfflBMieflfly  within  the  Anglicau 
fold  is  a  question  whuh  it  would  be  scarcely  possible,  perhaps  even 
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for  himself,  to  answer  now;  that  the  policy  they  actually  did 
pursue  materially  helped  to  drive  him  out  of  it,  he  has  expressly 
told  us.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  different  treat- 
ment would  have  turned  Wesley  into  one  of  its  most  effective 
bulwarks,  instead  of  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  has  proved  its 
most  determined  and  powerful  rival.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Kewman  himself  should  have  taken  as  the  theme  of  one  of  his 
earliest  University  sermons,  preached  the  year  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Oxford  movement  (January  1832),""'  Personal  Influence  the 
means  of  propagating  the  Truth.'7  There  are  passages  in  it  which 
he  might  not  be  disposed  to  endorse  now  as  they  stand — though 
he  has  not  qualified  them  by  any  annotations  in  the  new  edition — 
for  the  visible  Church  is  almost  put  aside  as  a  teacher,  and  every- 
thing is  ascribed  to  the  moral  influence  of  gifted  persons,  who  are 
represented  as  the  sole  "  legitimate  interpreters  ■  of  Scripture. 
But  we  know  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  main  drift  of  the 
discourse  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  his  present  opinions,  and 
it  is  illustrated  by  his  whole  career,  since  the  day  when  ha  sat 
"  sobbing  bitterly  "  on  his  bed  in  au  inn  at  Castro  Giovanni  and 
replied  to  tho  startled  inquiries  of  his  servant,  "  I  have  a  work  to 
do  in  England.'-  The  samo  idea  is  worked  out  in  tho  lines  on 
"  The  Course  of  Truth  "  written  at  Malta  in  the  previous  December ; 
while  another  of  his  poems  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica  ends  with 
the  significant  query,  whether  in  the  "  dim  future,''  we  shall 
"  Need  (sic)  a  prophet  for  Truth's  Creed."  As  he  expresses  the 
same  idea  in  more  prosaic  form  in  the  Apologia,  referring  to  the 
same  period  of  his  career,  "  living  movements  do  not  come  of 
Committees,'-  but  rather  from  "  the  force  of  personal  influence  and 
congeniality  of  thought." 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  to  Mr.  Newman 
in  this  insistence  on  the  importance  of  individual  action  and  influ- 
ence in  the  promotion  of  religious  truth,  though  it  is  of  course  a 
conviction  likely  to  come  home  with  special  force  to  men  of  excep- 
tional genius  and  intensity  of  character.  But  the  fact  itself  is  one 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  all  ecclesiastical  history,  we  might 
indeed  say  of  the  history  of  all  religions.  But,  as  the  subject  is  a 
wide  one,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  Christian  history.  In  the 
Sermon  already  mentioned  Mr.  Newman  gives  a  single  example 
only  of  the  principle,  when  he  says  that  "  before  now  even  one 
man  has  impresses  an  image  on  the  Church  which,  through  God's 
mercy,  shall  not  be  effaced  while  time  lasts  " ;  and  this  is  explained 
in  a  note  to  refer  to  Athanr.sius,  on  whose  works  he  was  at  the 
time  eDgaged.  The  example  is  a  critical  one.  Athanasius  in 
the  East  and  Augustine  in  the  West  have  undoubtedly  left 
th«.;r  impress  from  that  day  to  this  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
the  1  as  might  be  expected,  in  its  theological,  the  other  in  its 
anthropological  aspect.  But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  way  in 
which  individualism  has  taken  effect.  When  we  speak  of 
Athanasius  contra  mundum,  we  mean  that  Athanasius  in  his  day 
supported,  or  seemed  to  support,  alone  the  burden  of  orthodox 
belief,  on  a  point  vital  to  the  whole  structure  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, against  an  heterodox  world.  But  such  a  doctrinal  crisis  as 
that  of  the  Arian  controversy  is  not  common  in  Church  history, 
r.or  has  it  generally  been  met  by  the  energy  of  a  single  individual. 
The  elaboration  of  dogma  is  mostly  carried  on  by  theological  ex- 
perts and  through  the  corporate  action  of  the  Church.  It  is  rather  i 
in  the  enforcement  or  application  of  great  principles,  in  the  de-  | 
velopment  of  the  moral  or  spiritual  life  of  the  age,  than  in  the 
abstract  enunciation  or  vindication  of  dogmatic  truths,  that  personal 
influence  has  played  so  prominent  a  part.  Take  for  instance  the  1 
gradual  construction  of  the  splendid  edifice  of  the  mediaeval 
Papacy ;  for  a  splendid  edifice  it  was,  whether  we  admire  it  or  not. 
Viewed  on  its  theological  side  it  may  be  regarded  by  one  party  as 
a  creation  of  Divine  Providence,  and  by  another  as  the  masterpiece 
of  Satan :  but  viewed  on  its  human  side  it  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
BDme  half-dozen  great  pontiffs  in  successive  periods,  who  had  grasped 
fit  once  the  signilicance  of  their  own  position  and  its  relations  to 
the  social  and  religious  needs  of  the  age.  If  we  subtract  from  the 
catalogue  of  Poies  such  names  as  Leo  I.,  Gregory  I.,  Nicholas  I., 
Ilildebrand,  and  the  third  and  fourth  Innocents,  it  is  difficult  to 
1  te,  humanly  speaking,  how  the  result  could  have  been  achieved. 
And  what  these  master  spirits  did  for  building  up  the  external  polity, 
men  like  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Ignatius  Loyola  did,  in  very  different 
ways  and  at  different  periods,  for  moulding  or  reforming  the 
internal  life  of  thtir  Church.  It  must  be  clear  even  to°those 
whoee  information  is  confined  to  Sir  James  Stephen's  charming  but 
discursive  and  sketchy  biography,  how  thoroughly  individualistic, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  was  the  Franciscan  revival  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  origin  and 
idea  of  the  widely  diverse,  and  in  its*  final  result  riirfdly  regimen- 
tal, system introduced  three  centuries  later  by  Ignatius  Loyola.  It 
was  his  individual  influence  more  than "  anything  else  that 
stemmed  the  advancing  tide  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Nor 
was  tho  success  of  the  attack  less  due  to  the  personal  energy  of 
Luther  than  the  successful  resistance  to  Ignatius.  And  in  both 
cases  alike  the  determining  force  lay  far  more  in  the  vigorous  per- 
l  Mlity  of  the  men  than  in  theological  argument.  Luther's  pecu- 
liar the  dogy  had  a  moral  and  personal  rather  than  an  intellectual 
basis,  ;  nd  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  would  ever  have 
taken  the  shape  it  ultimately  assumed,  had  a  Pope  otherwise 
minded  than  Leo  X.  understood  how  to  appropriate  his  reforming 
zeal  as  Innocent  IV.  had  appropriated  the  devotion  of  Francis. 
But  the  Papacy  of  the  Renaissance  had  lo3t  its  cunning,  and 
Luther  was  rudely  repelled,  like  Wesley  afterwards,  with  not  very 
diisimilar  results. 
If  we  turn  back  to  England,  the  same  phenomenon  again  pre- 


sents itself.  The  English  Reformation  was,  truly  speaking,  much 
tainted  by  politics ;  it  was  mainly  political  in  its  origin  and  its 
course,  and  the  Puritan  revolt  which  grew  out  of  it  was  closely 
connected  with  the  advance  of  the  democratic  spirit.  But  when 
the  awakening  came  from  the  long  spiritual  slumber  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  through  the  personal  influence  of  a 
few  gifted  and  devoted  men  that  the  work  was  wrought. 
Wesley  himself  never  willingly  departed  from  the  lines  of  the  re- 
ceived orthodoxy,  and  was  so  far  from  sympathizing  with  the 
Calvinism  of  Wliitefield  that  he  said  he  could  sooner  be  a  Turk,  or 
a  deist,  or  even  an  atheist,  than  believe  a  doctrine  which  made  God 
an  almighty  tyrant.  And  Whitefield's  electric  power  over  the 
masses  gathered  on  the  bleak  hill-side  to  listen  to  him  did  not 
arise  from  the  peculiar  doctrine,  or  even  exactly  from  the  elo- 
quence, of  his  sermons — for  they  are  commonplace  enough  to  read 
— but  from  the  marvellous  force  of  individual  earnestness  he  put 
into  them  ;  it  was  the  contact  of  soul  with  soul  that  gave 
reality  to  his  message,  when  the  tears  streamed  down  the  grimy 
faces  of  the  rough  Cornish  miners  who  had  known  little  before  of 
the  love  of  God  or  man.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  Evan- 
gelical movement  owed  whatever  success  it  had  at  the  time  to  the 
personal  zeal  and  weight  of  men  like  Simeon  and  WTilberforce  and 
Fletcher  of  Madeley.  And  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  net 
result  of  the  movement  be  correct,  as  we  incline  to  think  it  is, 
that  is  a  still  more  striking  testimony  to  the  true  secret  of  its 
power.  For,  so  far  as  it  has  acted  on  the  country  through  the 
medium  of  Tractarianism,  the  process  was  effected  by  indi- 
vidual agency  alone.  The  Tractarian  leaders,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  were  most  of  them  trained  in  the  Evangelical  school,  and  the 
new  revival  was  carried  on  by  the  same  means  of  direct  in- 
dividual action  as  the  old  one,  but  with  far  more  commanding 
attributes  of  moral  and  intellectual  power.  It  was  a  true 
instinct  which  told  Dr.  Newman  he  had  "  a  work  to  do 
in  England";  the  movement  which  never  bore  his  name,  and 
from  which  he  retired  at  an  early  stage  of  its  progress, 
is  hardly  conceivable  without  him.  "  A  prophet "  is  in 
one  sense  constantly  needed  "  for  truth "s  creed."  The  purest 
system  of  doctrine,  the  most  perfect  organization,  will  not  hold  its 
own  without  the  individual  energy  which  can  alone  breathe  into 
the  dry  bones  the  breath  of  life.  Systems  grow  out  of  individual 
exertions,  and  require  to  be  sustained  or  renewed  by  them.  And 
hence  Churches  which  repress  that  energy,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
repress  it,  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  partial  or  incipient 
decadence.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  Heresy  signifies  in  etymological 
strictness  the  obstinate  preference  of  individual  opinion,  and  the  best 
security  against  its  triumph  is  found  in  giving  free  scope  to  indi- 
vidual zeal.  To  use  Scriptural  language,  unity  of  spirit  can  only 
be  preserved  by  a  generous  recognition  of  the  diversity  of  gifts. 


PROFESSOR  BLACKIE  ON  THE  WAR  PATH. 

IT  is  impossible  to  be  seriously  angry  with  Professor  Blackie, 
perhaps  because  it  is  impossible  to  take  him  seriously  in  any 
way.  In  this  child  of  hers  Caledonia  is  wild  indeed,  but  not  stern. 
His  very  colleagues  must  smile,  even  as  they  wince,  while  the  playful 
Professor  careers  across  their  toes,  riding  cock-horse  on  a  long  hazel 
shepherd's  crook  cut  on  some  bank  or  "  brae  "  dear  to  the  Scotch  Muse. 
He  has  lately  contributed  not  only  sonnets  to  the  fame  of  Garibaldi, 
but  columns  of  curious  matter  to  the  Scotsman.  These  letters  display 
two  sides  of  the  professorial  character.  When  the  writer  is  treat- 
ing of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  he  is  diablement  en  colere,  as  the 
Paris  newsboys  used  to  say  when  Le  Fere  Duchene  was  particularly 
furious.  In  his  other  essays,  about  his  own  travels,  Professor 
Blackie  is  in  a  milder  mood.  He  likens  himself  to  a  grasshopper, 
among  other  things,  and  he  is  rather  a  parochial  grasshopper. 
Wherever  he  may  roam,  his  mind  hops  back  to  Edinburgh,  to  the 
Edinburgh  bailies  who  made  him  a  Professor,  and  the  Edinburgh 
"  buddies."  He  may  muse  in  Egyptian  temples  (for  he  says  he 
sometimes  muses)  or  he  may  cross  hills  "  summd  diliyentid,  on  the 
top  of  the  diligence,"  as  he  actually  dares  to  observe.  But  in 
Egypt  or  Italy  his  heart  is  in  the  Lowlands,  and  especially  in 
the  large  and  rather  disorderly  day-school  which  he  calls  his 
University. 

The  Mathematical  Chair  in  the  Edinburgh  College  is  unoccupied, 
owing  to  the  death  of  an  excellent  and  modest  scholar  and  lecturer. 
Naturally  all  Scotland  is  excited,  for  it  is  not  every  day  that  a  piece 
of  preferment  like  this  falls  vacant.  There  are  leaders  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  papers,  and  the  Scotsman  has  ventured  to  observe  that  a 
candidate  is  not  absolutely  disqualified  because  he  is  an  English 
University  man.  On  this  and  other  hints,  Professor  Blackie  has 
written  a  letter  remarkable  for  conceit,  and  for  a  fine  indifference  to 
the  feelings  of  scholars  who  are  his  colleagues,  and  in  learning,  as  in 
sense,  his  masters.  When  he  writes  to  the  Scotsman  about  domestic 
aflairs  he  dates  from  Pitlochrie  ;  when  he  describes  his  travels  he 
dates  from  Gottingen,  and  it  is  in  tho  narrative  of  his  "  voyage  and 
travail"  that  he  likens  himself  to  a  "  grasshopper""  jumping  about.-' 
Greek  grasshoppers  not  only  jumped  about  a  good  ileal,  but  they 
chattered,  chattered,  chattered,  till  the  grasshopper  did, indeed,  be- 
comea  burden.  Dropping  the  metaphor  ofthereYr(£,  Professor  Blackie 
says  he  must  be  "  snapping  at  everything,  and  catching  nothing," 
though  he  hopes  that  he  "  may  be  able  to  drop  a  few  seeds  of  fact 
or  fancy,"  or  at  least  that  his  readers  "  may  see  something  in  the 
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fashion  of  a  kaleidoscope,  which  may  entertain  the  eye  reasonably 
for  a  moment." 

Turning  from  these  remarkable  feats  of  dropping  seeds  and  so 
forth,  we  find  the  Professor  certainly  "  snapping  "  at  something, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this  exercise  he  "  reasonably 
entertains  the  eye  "  or  not.  What  he  snaps  at  is  the  idea  that  any 
good  thing  for  the  Scotch  Universities  can  come  out  of  Oxford. 
As  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  professors  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  St.  Andrews  were  educated  in  England,  there  is  really  some- 
thing marvellous  in  the  flippancy  with  which  Professor  Blackie 
attacks  his  learned  colleagues  ;  or  there  would  be  were  we  not  ac- 
customed to  it  in  the  applause  which  he  confers  on  himself.  The 
Professor  says  that  certain  persons  in  his  country  are  possessed 
with  the  "  genteel-vulgar  superstition  that  the  only  hope  for  Scotch 
scholarship  is  to  import  Greek  from  Oxford."  Much  Greek  has 
certainly  been  imported  into  Scotland  during  the  last  forty  years, 
chiefly  from  Cambridge,  and  even  Professor  Blackie  admits  that 
Scotland  cannot  grow  its  own  Greek.  What  annoys  the  Professor 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that,  when  he  proposed  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  his  chair,  the  Town  Council  (an  odd  set  of  electors)  objected 
that  he  was  not  an  English  University  man.  Mr.  Blackie  then 
uttered,  he  says,  this  remarkable  speech,  which  ought  to  have  en- 
sured his  success,  even  if  his  Greek  had  been  no  better  than  that 
of  the  B.dllies : — 

Very  true  ;  I  never  was  laced  up  in  Oxonian  stays,  or  tortured  through 
artificial  examination  presses  of  any  kind,  but  allowed  to  grow  up  in  a 
natural  and  healthy  fashion  like  the  stout  old  pines  in  Glen  Luibeg,  or  by 
Loch  Tullich  ;  but,  if  a  Scotchman  must  cross  the  Tweed  in  order  to  gt"t  : 
knowledge,  I  beg  you  to  note  that,  by  the  grace  of  a  wise  father,  I  was 
educated  in  Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  where  I  drank  largely  of 
those  Parnassian  fountains  whence  the  Oxonians  drain  not  afew  of  their  most 
pretentious  rivulets. 

"  Dinna  ye  hear  the  pibroch  ?  "  After  this  explanation  we 
understand  a  thing  that  has  always  puzzled  us — namely,  how,  in 
Mr.  Blackie,  the  universe  came  to  possess  a  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature.  We  also  understand  how  candidates  for  1 
chairs  in  Edinburgh  should  set  about  canvassing.  Armed  with  a 
mutchkin  in  one  hand  and  a  sneezing-mull  in  the  other,  let  them 
parade  the  High  Street,  Prince's  Street,  the  Canongate,  and  the 
Cowgate.  A  bagpiper  must  walk  before  them,  for  it  is  not  given 
to  every  man  (as  it  is  to  Professor  Blackie)  to  be  his  own  bag- 
piper. They  need  not  wear  kilts,  but  plaids  are  necessary.  At 
intervals  they  may  toss  the  caber,  or  put  the  stone,  just  to  show 
that  there  is  no  Anglitied  nonsense  about  them,  and  that  they  have 
grown  up  in  a  natural,  healthy  fashion,  like  stout  old  pines  by- 
Loch  Tullich,  or  whatever  the  name  of  it  may  be.  That  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  "was  never  tortured  through  artificial  examination 
presses,''  by  the  way,  we  can  readily  believe.  It  would  be  more 
easy  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Still,  as  in 
these  poor  times  all  pupils  must  be  examined,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  have  professors  who  know  their  way  through  "  smalls,"  and 
similar  ordeals. 

As  a  "  stout  old  pine "  has  a  right  to  do,  Professor  Blackie 
objects  that  "  the  denizens  of  young  Oxford  "  are  "  smoothly  shaven 
and  nicely  polished."  He  appears  to  dislike  Oxford  much  more 
than  Cambridge,  where,  perhaps,  the  meu  do  not  shave  so  smoothly. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  doctrine  that  the  possession  of 
bad  razors,  or  the  disuse  of  razors  and  hair-brushes  altogether,  is 
necessary  in  the  perfect  scholar,  or  at  least  in  him  who  would 
aspire  to  be  a  Scotch  professor.  The  erudite  in  both  English  Uni- 
versities have  never  been  famous  for  personal  neatness  and  beauty,  : 
but  Professor  Blackie  must  remember  that  no  one  was  ever 
neater  and  more  graciously  curled  than  Plato,  who,  in  spite  of 
this  elieminacy,  knew  Greek  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an  Edin- 
burgh chair.  The  Scotch  who  go  to  Oxford  learn  the  deadly  lesson 
of  usin»-  brushes  and  combs,  Professor  Blackie  says,  but  they  learn 
worse  than  this  : — 

Aspiring  Scottish  Hellenists  go  to  Oxford  not  seldom,  and  very  properly, 
to  keep  themselves  from  starvation  at  home.  ;  but  they  will  learn  other 
things  besides  Greek  there — an  affectation  of  fine  gentlemanship,  a  slavery 
to  the  traditions  of  a  liturgical  Church,  and  a  coquetry  with  the  puerilities 
of  a  ceremonial  of  religion,  a  tremendous  amount  of  a  certain  small  self- 
contained  philological  conceit,  and  an  absolute  oblivion  of  all  that  is  most 
distinctive,  most  noble,  and  most  elevating  in  the  features  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  our  Scottish  nationality.  To  avoid  this  contagion  and  general 
depopulating  and  devotionalizing  influence  of  Oxford,  I  advise  all  young 
men  who  consult  me  to  go  to  Leipzig  and  Athens  rather  than  to  Oxford 
for  the  perfecting  of  their  Hellenic  studies. 

These  criticisms  sound  curiously  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  whose 
Oxonian  colleagues  must  all,  according  to  his  account,  be  "  affected  " 
"slaves  to  a  liturgical  Church,"  people  who  practise  "coquetry 
with  the  puerilities  of  religion "  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
and  who  are  tilled  with  "  a  tremendous  amount  of  a  certain  small 
self-contained  philological  conceit."  Philological  conceit,  it  seems, 
though  tremendous  in  amount,  may  at  least  be  "  self-contained." 
If  Professor  Blackie  has  any  conceit,  and  is  proud  of  being  a 
stout  old  pine,  or  what  not,  "  self-contained  "  is  the  last  epithet  that 
can  with  reason  be  applied  to  it.  A  person  who  proclaims  himself 
to  be  the  only,  or  almost  the  only,  classical  teacher  of  the  right 
sort  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  who  publicly  denounces  the  religion, 
hairbrushes,  acquirements,  and  manners  of  three  out  of  four  of  his 
brother-lecturers, displaysnoself-contained  nor  ordinary  vanity.  He 
may  be  extremely  popular  and  extremely  national,  but,  if  Oxford  | 
"  depopularizes  "  and  "  devotionalizes  "  Scotchmen,  making  them  ! 
modest,  courteous,  considerate,  and  unlike  Professor  Blackie,  that 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  Southern  University. 

The  mischief  of  remarks  like  those  of  Mr.  Blackie  (if  they  had 
any  influence)  would  be  twofold.    Oxford  would  lose  much  if  she  | 


lost  her  Scotch  guests,  almost  as  much  as  Scotland  would  lose  if 
her  promising  students  avoided  Oxford.  Without  naming  con- 
temporaries who  still  survive,  few  who  have  known  Oxford  lono- 
will  forget  her  debt  to  Mr.  Luke,  of  Christ  Church,  whose  learned 
and  beneficent  career  was  so  early  cut  short.  He  at  least  did  not 
learn  "  slavery  "  and  "  affectation,"  "coquetry  "  and  "  self-conceit " ; 
these  things  he  did  not  learn,  and  he  did  not  teach.  An  example  of 
strenuous  industry, of  accurate  and  polished  scholarship,  of  modesty, 
of  gentleness  he  set  during  his  few  years  of  life  and  work.  Nor 
was  his  a  solitary  example  of  what  Professor  Blackie's  countrymen 
can  do  in  the  place  which  that  volatile  gentleman  reviles.  When 
he  proposes,  as  he  does,  to  set  up  "  a  severe  entrance  examina- 
tion "  at  his  own  University  door,  he  utters  words  sober  and  dis- 
interested, if  not  very  consistent,  for  he  is  proud  of  his  own  past 
immunity  from  "  artificial  examination  presses."  It  is  something 
that  Professor  Blackie  is  aware  of  the  nakedness  of  his  own  land 
in  scholarship.  He  probably  is  not  always  aware  of  the  full  mean- 
ing of  all  he  says,  or  he  might  think  twice  before  attacking  the 
ancient  alliance  between  Scotland  and  Oxford,  and  before  assailing, 
by  inference  at  least,  his  classical  and  scientific  fellow-professors. 
There  is  no  reason  why  his  countrymen  should  not  visit  the 
English  as  well  as  other  foreign 'Universities.  This  they  should 
do,  and  not  leave  the  other  undone,  because  if  they  shun  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  they  will  through  life  misunderstand  and  malign 
them.  This  provincial  ignorance  and  jealousy  really  sour  the 
spirit  and  narrow  the  view  of  men  who,  like  Professor  Blackie, 
are  continually  inveighing  and  protesting  against  institutions 
which  are  scarcely  aware  of  their  scholastic  existence.  It  is  in 
learned  books  that  professorial  wisdom  should  make  itself  heard, 
but  Mr.  Blackie  prefers  to  cry  aloud  and  often,  and  in  vain,  in 
Scotch  newspapers. 


FROM  THE  BEL  ALP. 

WITHIN  the  memory  of  living  man  no  single  winter's  snow- 
fall in  the  Alps  has  equalled  in  quantity  that  of  the  present 
year.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1878,  the  proprietor  of  the  Bel  Alp 
Hotel  opened  his  house  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  the  surround- 
ing slopes  being  then  quite  clear.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1879,  he 
had  to  cross  heavy  snowdrifts  to  reach  his  hotel,  which  was 
opened  for  visitors  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  On  the  20th 
large  white  swathes  still  lingered  in  detached  masses  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Bel  Alp,  while  a  little  higher  up  continuous  snow 
began,  stretching  almost  unbroken  to  the  summit  of  the  Sparren- 
horn.  On  the  7th  of  June  last  year  a  little  cottage  built  on  Alp 
Lusgen,  about  three  hundred  feet  vertically  above  the  Bel  Alp  Hotel, 
was  found  flanked  east  and  west  by  snowdrifts,  a  still  deeper  bank 
lying  to  the  north.  On  all  three  sides,  however,  owing  to  a  known 
effect  of  radiation,  a  clear  space  existed  between  the  walls  and  the 
snow.  This  year,  a  fortnight  later,  the  snow  to  the  north  abutted 
directly  against  the  wall,  so  that  to  open  the  kitchen  door  a  space 
live  feet  deep,  and  of  length  and  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  the 
door  to  swing,  had  to  be  cut  away.  For  some  days,  indeed,  a  small 
staircase  dug  out  of  the  consolidated  mass  led  downwards  into  the 
kitchen.  East  and  west  of  the  cottage  large  spaces  are  still  held 
by  the  snow,  which  at  one  place,  by  a  freak  of  melting,  fronts  us 
as  a  white  wall  more  than  five  feet  high.  A  stone  fence  above  a 
metre  in  height  ought  to  be  seen  from  the  spot  where  we  now 
write.  It  is  obliterated ;  the  snow  offering  a  free  passage  over 
the  wall.  All  round  the  little  lake,  where  refreshing  headers 
are  so  frequently  taken  in  summer  by  the  more  vigorous  guests  of 
the  Bel  Alp  Hotel,  the  snow  lay  heavily  on  the  22nd;  while  the 
lake  itself  consisted  of  a  congeries  of  frozen  masses  with  streaks  and 
pools  of  clear  water  between  them.  On  the  sheltered  plains  and 
in  the  hollows  the  snow  was  deep,  the  exposed  eminences  being  the 
first  to  be  relieved  of  their  burden.  This  accounts  for  a  curious 
dark  line,  not  usually  discernible,  which  could  be  traced  for  miles 
through  the  pine  wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aletsch  Glacier, 
stretching  almost  as  far  as  the  Betten  See.  It  was  the  crest  of  an 
old  moraine  which,  laid  bare  by  the  sun,  ran  like  a  definite  fence 
along  the  mountain  side. 

We  reached  the  Bel  Alp  on  the  20th — a  day  of  great  solar 
power.  The  21st  began  with  fog,  which  however  soon  melted 
away,  leaving  the  snows  to  the  unimpeded  action  of  the  sun. 
Erom  the  lower  fringes  of  the  larger  swathes  streams  shimmered 
down  the  mountains.  Some  notion  of  the  enormous  mechanical 
energy  poured  by  the  sun  against  the  earth  might  be  derived  from 
the  surprising  quantity  of  snow  which  two  or  three  days  of  strong 
sunshine  can  clear  away.  And  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  solar 
warmth  that  is  thus  effectual,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sun's 
heat  being  incompetent  to  melt  ice.  The  removal  of  the  snow 
seems  immediately  followed  by  an  outburst  of  floral  vigour,  slopes 
which  but  yesterday  bore  their  white  mantle  being  to-day  covered 
with  multitudinous  flowers.  In  reality,  however,  the  floral  energy 
anticipates  the  removal  of  the  snow.  One  morning  we  marked  out 
a  thinly  covered  space,  purposing  to  return  in  the  evening  to  as- 
certain whether  in  so  short  a  time  the  flowers  could  develop. 
Ignorant  of  their  vital  power,  we  never  dreamt  that  these  flowers 
could  flourish  beneath  the  snow.  Some  of  them,  however,  were 
so  close  to  it  as  to  suggest  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  frozen 
mass;  and  there,  sure  enough,  folded  as  if  in  sleep,  were  the  fully 
formed  flowers,  ready  to  open  their  petals  when  touched  by  the  sun. 
The  observation  suggests  that  deductions  regarding  'the  vital 
resistance  of  "  living  matter "  to  either  heat  or  cold  may  easily 
become  too  general ;  for,  as  regards  such  resistance,  living  matter 
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is  by  no  means  of  uniform  vital  quality.  One  kind  succumbs  to 
a  temperature  which  another  kind  deties.  Experiments  are  still 
needed  to  fix  the  major  and  minor  limits  of  temperature  beyond 
which  life,  as  we  regard  it,  is  impossible,  but  within  which  it 
varies  in  persistence  from  organism  to  organism,  and  even  from 
phase  to  phase  of  the  same  organism.  The  scientific  physician 
has  assuredly  his  work  cut  out  for  him  for  some  years  to  come ; 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  resistance  of  living  contagia  is  still  in- 
finitesimal, and  it  might  be  a  fatal  error  to  base  on  the  deportment 
of  certain  contagia  inferences  extending  to  all. 

Before  our  departure  from  Alp  Lusgeu  last  year  we  had  oc- 
casion to  witness  a  thoroughly  wintry  aspect  of  the  Alps.  Late 
in  September,  without  any  warning  and  in  a  single  night,  snow 
fell  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  on  the  slopes  around  us.  The 
transmutation  was  extraordinary  and  of  indescribable  beauty — far 
lovelier  indeed  than  the  present  aspect  of  the  mountains.  For 
during  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  rocks  and  soil  break  in 
patches  through  the  white  covering,  thus  giving  for  a  time  a  more 
or  less  scabbv  appearance  to  the  mountains.  It  was  otherwise 
in  April.  On  the  ioth  of  that  month  M.  Klingele,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  sous  and  a  guide,  ascended  to  his  hotel  on  the  Bel 
Alp.  The  labour  of  the  ascent  was  very  great,  and  on  a  priori 
grounds  we  should  have  thought  it,  on  his  part,  impossible. 
Never  before,  within  living  memory,  had  such  a  collection  of 
snow  been  seen  upon  the  Alp  On  the  roof  of  the  hotel  it  was 
four  feet  thick.  It  clasped  the  walls  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height, 
rising  on  one  side  to  the  windows  of  the  second  story.  While 
engaged  in  packing  bottles  in  the  cellar  of  the  hotel,  an  extra- 
ordinary soun.i  was  heard  by  the  party  ;  and  on  rapidly  reaching 
the  open  air  they  at  once  discerned  its  cause.  An  avalanche,  let 
loose  from  the  slope  immediately  below  the  chalets  occupied  in 
summer  by  the  burghers  of  Xaters,  had  shot  down  towards  the 
hamlet  of  Eggen,  and  carried  along  with  it  ten  of  the  telegraph- 
posts  which  stood  in  its  course.  It  was  the  jerk  and  whirr  of  the 
strained  wire,  communicated  to  the  house,  that  caused  the  noise 
heard  in  the  cellar. 

Last  year  some  account  was  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mice 
at  Alp  Lusgen,  and  before  quitting  the  place  in  September  we 
took  pains  to  protect  all  assailable  furniture  from  the  attacks  of 
these  invaders.  In  some  cases  we  copied  those  Alpine  granaries 
which  are  protected  from  such  vermin  by  pillars  with  stone  slabs 
at  the  top.  In  other  cases  we  inserted  the  feet  of  iron  bedsteads 
into  glass  bottles  which  had  their  necks  broken  oil',  thinking  that 
the  smoothness  of  the  bottles  would  prevent  their  being  ascended. 
Whether  it  be  that  these  mice  possess  a  springing  power  with 
which  we  did  not  credit  them,  or  whether  they  dropped  down  from 
the  rafters,  we  cannot  say ;  but  all  the  beds  placed  in  our  loft  had 
been  visited,  damage,  however,  being  done  in  only  a  single  instance. 
The  mice  seemed  to  have  taken  delight  in  gnawing  a  brown 
blanket,  which  had  been  used  by  the  laundress,  into  its  constituent 
fibres,  and  rolling  the  teased  wool  into  balls  of  fluff.  We  were  not 
without  our  revenge.  Into  the  drawers  of  a  kitchen  cupboard, 
through  the  mistake  of  its  maker,  free  access  could  be  had  from 
behind.  One  drawer  contained  knives  and  spoons  which  had  been 
carefully  rolled  up  in  flannel.  On  opening  this  drawer  the  flannel 
was  found  torn  to  shreds.  Another  drawer  contained  some  candle- 
sticks and  a  teapot,  all  of  which  had  been  surrounded  by  a  double 
layer  of  tine  paper.  The  paper  was  converted  into  a  chaos  of 
scraps.  It  was  an  obvious  inference  that  mice  had  been  there  ; 
but  in  this  particular  case  inference  was  clenched  by  experiment. 
In  a  corner  of  this  same  drawer  stood  a  jar  which  had  held  treacle, 
and  in  which  a  small  portion  of  the  viscid  liquid  had  been  permitted 
to  remain.  At  the  bottom  of  this  jar  we  found  nine  stout  marauders 
lying  dead.  They  readily  got  into  the  jar,  and  doubtless  had  had 
an  hour's  exquisite  enjoyment ;  but  they  could  not  get  out,  and 
so  perished  amid  the  sweets  which  had  attracted  them.  The 
general  use  of  molasses  for  this  purpose  might  seriously  atl'ect  the 
trade  in  mouse-traps ;  for  the  mortality  here  described  points  to  the  . 
jar-and-treacle  arrangement  as  a  most  effectual  meaus  of  decoy  and 
destruction. 

These  mice  seem  to  swarm  in  the  earth  beneath  us.  What  was 
their  mode  of  transport  to  a  region  so  inclement  during  two-thirds 
of  the  year?  In  the  struggle  for  life,  have  they  been  driven  up-  i 
wards  from  below,  the  hardiest  holding  out,  and  peopling  the  moun- 
tains  with  an  equally  hardy  progeny  ?  In  an  earlier  epoch  of  | 
natural  history  they  might  have  been  set  down  to  spontaneous  1 
generation.  The  term  bring3  an  observation  to  mind  which  may 
be  worth  noting.  Mushrooms  are  found  at  this  elevation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  sometimes  appear  is  calculated  to  throw  in- 
structive light  upon  debated  questions.  A  year  or  two  ago  we 
were  accustomed  to  resort  for  study  to  a  secluded  alcove  consist- 
ing of  a  grassy  floor  surrounded  by  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the 
floor  we  found  one^  fine  morning  a  solitary  mushroom,  while,  on 
scouring  the  hills  for  a  considerable  distance  round  and  making 
close  search,  we  could  not  find  another.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
we  have  heard  physicians  of  eminence  urge  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
counting for  isolated  cases  of  typhoid  fever  except  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  generation  de  novo.  Such  cases  were  not'a  whit  more  singular 
than  the  appearance  of  our  solitary  mushroom ;  but  no  naturalist 
would  assume  the  generation  de  novo  of  the  latter.  This  special 
fungus  was  without  discernible  father,  mother,  or  descent ;  why, 
then,  do  we  hold  undoubtingly  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  seed  ? 
Simply  because  the  cases  where  mushrooms  arise  from  seeds  are  so 
numerous  and  well  known,  while  the  cases  where  they  do  not 
arise  from  seeds  are  so > unknown,  that  a  general  induction  as  to  i 
their  origin  is  inevitable.    So  also  with  regard  to  a  fever  which 


has  been  proved  in  numberless  instances  to  be  produced  by  infec- 
tion. When  a  case  arises  which  cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin,  the 
philosophic  conclusion  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  lack  of  data, 
and  not  with  a  new  generation. 

For  the  most  part  since  our  arrival  on  the  20th,  the  mountains 
have  been  unclouded,  rivalling  at  times  their  grandest  aspects  in 
other  years.  As  usual,  the  majesty  of  the  earth  has  been  influ- 
enced and  varied  by  the  changes  of  the  air.  Clouds,  fleecy  and 
white,  have  rolled  over  the  passes  from  Italy,  girdled  the  moun- 
tains, and  lifted  their  summits  to  an  extraordinary  elevation.  Aerial 
opalescence  has  conferred  on  the  peaks  that  distant  mystic  beauty 
to  which  we  referred  on  a  former  occasion.  One  sunset  kindled  the 
snows  into  a  glow  ;  while  at  the  present  moment  (June  24th)  a  mix- 
ture of  grey  cloud  and  blue  sky  mottles  the  mountains  with  alternate 
shade  and  gleam,  producing  contrasts  of  amazing  force.  We  have 
ju>t  reached  St.  John's  Day.  The  bonfires  last  night  were  scanty, 
because  the  burghers  have  not  yet  quitted  the  valleys.  The  grass 
on  these  Alps  can  hardly  be  ready  for  the  herds  before  the  ioth  of 
July.  Our  host  at  the  hotel,  having  laid  in  a  plentiful  store  of 
hay,  is  able  to  support  a  considerable  number  of  cows,  so  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  milk  and  cream.  Telegraphic  communication 
is  restored,  and  duly  every  day  the  post  arrives  from,  and  descends 
to,  Brieg.  By  this  time  probably  at  all  the  higher  stations  of  the 
Alps  open  doors  and  a  welcome  await  the  solvent  traveller. 


THE  EUSTON  SQUARE  AND  RICHMOND  MURDERS. 

OF  the  two  singular  trials  which  have  lately  taken  place  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  the  first,  which  ended  in  the  acquittal 
of  Hannah  Dobbs,  was  really  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  showed  in 
a  very  startling  manner  how  long  a  crime  may  remain  unknown 
which  has  been  committed  with  extraordinary  disregard  of  all 
precautious  against  detection.  It  is  true  that  the  crime  may 
possibly  have  been  merely  larceny  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  consider  this  supposition,  inasmuch  as  the 
evidence  given  at  the  trial  scarcely  leaves  room  for  any  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  murder  having  been  committed,  although 
complete  proo£was  not  attainable.  The  learned  Judge  who  tried 
the  case  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  that  there  was  ground 
for  hesitation  respecting  this  part  of  it ;  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  morally  certain  that  the  unfortunate  old  woman  who  was  the 
victim  died  by  violence.  This  being  taken  as  clear,  it  is  most 
curious  to  note  what  small  effort  was  made  to  conceal  the 
crime.  After  killing  the  woman  in  a  room  in  a  lodging- 
house,  the  murderer  must  have  carried  the  body  down  stairs, 
thrown  it  into  a  coal-cellar— about  the  worst  place  of  con- 
cealment that  could  be  devised — and  covered  it  up  with  coal.  It 
might  be  thought  that  a  crime  committed  with  such  careless  auda- 
city would  be  found  out  in  a  week  ;  but  this  remained  undiscovered 
and  unsuspected  for  nineteen  months.  The  most  elaborate  cunning 
would  very  likely  have  failed  to  achieve  more,  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  in  our  days  a  criminal,  who  scarcely  takes 
more  trouble  in  concealing  the  body  of  a  murdered  person  than  an 
area  sneak  does  in  hiding  a  joint  which  he  has  tried  to  steal,  may 
have  no  inconsiderable  chance  of  escaping  detection. 

The  discovery  of  this  crime  excited,  as  may  be  remembered, 
much  attention,  and  this  was,  indeed,  natural,  as  a  very  palat- 
able horror  was  offered  to  a  greedy  public.  A  lad  told  by 
the  mistress  of  a  lodging-house  in  Eitston  Square  to  clear 
out  a  cellar  found  in  one  of  the  corners  of  it  a  human  body 
far  gone  in  decay.  The  police  were  sent  for,  who  of  course  sub- 
mitted the  remains  to  medical  examination,  and  they  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  those  of  an  elderly  woman.  Round  the  neck  a  cord 
had  been  tightly  fastened  ;  but,  owing  to  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  death,  it  could  not  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  had 
been  caused  by  strangulation.  Much  activity  was  shown  by  the 
police,  and  before  very  long  the  body  was  identified  as  that  of  a 
Miss  Hacker,  who  in  the  autumn  of  1877  had  come  to  the  lodging- 
house.  Of  this  unfortunate  woman  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  now  to  state  that  she  was  a  person  of  respect- 
able position  who  possessed  some  small  means.  Indignant  at 
what  she  considered  an  undue  assessment  of  property  she  had  at 
Canterbury,  she  left  the  place,  meaning  to  avoid  payment,  and 
came  to  London,  where  she  frequently  changed  her  abode,  and 
called  herself  by  various  false  names.  In  September  1877  she 
came  to  the  lodging-house  in  Euston  Square,  at  which  Hannah 
Dobbs  was  at  the  time  servant.  The  house  was  kept  by  a  man 
called  Bastendorft' — a  worker  in  bamboo — and  his  wife.  The 
last  date  at  which  there  was  proof  of  Miss  Hacker  having  been 
alive  was  October  ioth,  and  on  October  14th,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  prosecution,  the  crime  with  which  Hannah  Dobbs  was 
charged  was  committed.  On  that  day,  which  was  a  Sunday, 
Bastendorff,  as  was  clearly  proved,  was  at  Erith,  and  his  wife  was 
absent  from  the  house  during  most  of  the  afternoon.  A  Mr. 
Reigenbach,  who  was  lodging  with  them,  was  also  absent; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  for  some  time  there  were  in  the  house 
only  Miss  Hacker,  Dobbs,  and  the  children  of  the  Bastendorffs. 
On  the  next  day,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Bastendorff  and  his 
wife,  Miss  Hacker's  rent  was  wanted,  and  Hannah  Dobbs  was  sent 
upstairs  to  get  it.  She  brought  down  a  5/.  note  ;  and,  after  she 
had  got  change  for  it,  and  had  gone  upstairs  again,  she  said  the 
lady  wished  to  go.  Later  in  the  day  she  said  the  lady  had  gone. 
The  Bastendorffs  apparently  thought  that  their  tenant  was  at 
liberty  to  go  in  this  way  if  she  liked,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
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troubled  themselves  at  ail  about  her.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards Mrs.  Basteudorff,  going  to  what  had  been  Miss  Hacker's 
room,  noticed  a  place  on  the  carpet  from  which  a  stain 
bad  been  washed  away,  and,  on  her  speaking  to  Dobbs 
about  it,  the  latter,  she  said,  appeared  confused;  but  no 
suspicion  -was  aroused  by  this  fact,  or  by  the  fact  that  a 
basket-trunk  of  Miss  Hacker's  remained  in  the  house  and  was  not  , 
fetched  away.  Subsequently  to  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Hacker 
a  gold  watch  which  was  proved  on  the  trial  to  have  belonged  to  her, 
a  gold  chain,  and  other  articles  of  value  were  seen  in  Dobbs' s  posses- 
sion. This  watch  appears  to  have  been  pawned,  but  it  was  not 
proved  that  Dobbs  pawned  it.  Proof,  however,  was  given  that  in 
March  1878  she  pawned  another  watch  and  a  gold  chain  and 
necklet.  It  should  be  added  that  she  made  no  attempt  to  quit 
the  neighbourhood  after  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Hacker,  and 
that  she  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Bastendorffs  until 
September  1878.  The  discovery  by  the  police,  after  the  remains 
found  in  the  cellar  had  been  identified,  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  mentioned  led  to  tbe  arrest  of  Hannah  Dobbs  and  to  her 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Her  defence  was  conducted  with  great 
ability,  and  with  none  of  the  extravagance  or  vulgarity  which  are 
occasionally  displayed  in  capital  cases.  The  jury  acquitted  her, 
and  acquitted  her  rightly  beyond  all  doubt.  There  was  much  in 
the  evidence  against  her  which  deserved  consideration,  but  nothing 
which  could  justify  a  tribunal  iu  pronouncing  her  guilty  of 
murder.  The  mere  possession  of  things  belonging  to  Miss  Hacker 
was  not  enough  to  fix  her  with  guilt,  and  in  other  respects  the 
evidence  was  certainly  not  such  as  can  be  considered  sufficient 
when  a  question  of  life  or  death  has  to  be  decided.  The  enigma, 
therefore,  remains  unsolved,  and  the  case  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  it 
is  remarkable.  A  murder  committed  with  total  disregard  of  all 
the  precautions  which  mark  the  civilized  assassin  remains  un- 
discovered for  long,  and  when  it  is  made  known  justice  is  baffled 
and  cannot  detect  the  criminal.  It  is  most  fervently  to  be  hoped 
that  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  trial  may  not  receive  the 
attention  of  those  who  would  be  most  likely  to  profit  by  it. 

The  case  of  Katherine  Webster,  which  ended  on  Tuesday  last 
with  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  was  not  so  remarkable  as  that 
of  Hannah  Dobbs,  although  it  has  attracted  more  notice  and  been 
the  subject  of  more  comment.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to 
account  for  the  excitement  caused  by  a  crime  not  in  itself  striking 
or  of  a  very  unusual  nature.  One  thing  connected  with  it  was  in- 
describably ghastly  and  revolting.  Public  attention  was  riveted  at 
once,  and  has  remained  fixed.  The  discovery  of  a  decaying  body 
in  a  cellar  had  much  in  it  wbicb  was  calculated  to  please,  but, 
loathsome  as  it  was,  it  paled  before  the  first  discovery  made  in  the 
Richmond  case.  What  that  was  it  is  hardly  necessarj'  to  recall.  ! 
A  corded  box  was  found  iu  the  Thames  half-stranded  by  the  tide 
close  to  Barnes  railway  bridge.  It  was  at  once  handed  over  to  the 
police,  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  filled  with  the  remains  of  a 
human  being  which  had  been  cut  up  and  packed  iu  it.  Here  was 
something  to  cause  reporters  tremulous  delight  and  to  make 
readers  happy,  and  accordingly  all  the  genius  of  penny-a-lining 
was  concentrated  on  "  The  Barnes  Mystery.''  Circumstances 
certainly  favoured  the  writers  who  had  to  deal  with  this  case, 
for  a  solution  of  the  mystery  was  soon  found,  and  it  became  possible 
to  gratify  a  public  which  does  not  like  to  be  kept  long  in  sus- 
pense. Sloreover,  in  the  first  proceedings  which  were  taken  to 
show  who  the  guilty  person  was  there  was  much  which  was  likely 
to  give  pleasure  to  many.  As  just  stated,  the  box  was  found 
011  the  5th  of  March,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  Katherine 
Webster  was  arrested  at  Enniscorthy,  in  Ireland.  Her  arrest  was 
followed  by  a  protracted  inquiry  before  magistrates  who  had 
to  contend  with  the  exuberant  fervour  of  a  youthful  barrister, 
and  the  proceedings  were  marked  by  what  are  called  "  Scenes  in 
Court.''  Public  attention  was  thus  kept  alive,  and  it  remained 
•undiminished  during  the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  As  already  stated, 
however,  the  case  was  not  really  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  this 
can  be  easily  shown  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  facts. 

The  criminal,  Katherine  Webster,  convicted  of  murder,  was  in 
March  last  a  servant  in  the  employment  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  an  elderly 
woman  living  at  2  Mayfield  or  Vine  Cottages,  Richmond,  and  was 
the  only  person  residing  in  the  house  with  her.  On  Sunday, 
March  2,  Mrs.  Thomas  went  to  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Rich- 
mond, and  spoke  to  friends  there.  This  was  the  last  time  she  was 
seen  alive.  The  next  morning  sounds  of  boiling  in  the  copper  were 
heard  by  the  people  who  lived  next  door,  and  a  very  peculiar 
smell  was  noticed.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  parts  of  the 
remains  found  in  the  box  at  Barnes  Bridge  were  proved  by  medical 
evidence  to  have  been  boiled,  and  that  charred  bones  were  found  under 
the  copper  and  in  the  kitchen  grate.  On  the  day  after  these  things 
were  noticed  by  the  next-door  neighbours  Webster  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  house  of  a  man  called  Porter,  at  Hammersmith,  ( 
She  had  been  acquainted  with  him  and  his  wife  six  years  before  ; 
but  they  knew,  they  said,  so  little  of  her  that  they  were  not  aware 
what  her  surname  was.  To  the  Porters  she  now  stated  that  she 
was  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  that  some  property  had  been  left  to  her, 
and  added  that  she  wished  to  go  home  to  her  father  in 
Ireland.  She  had  with  her  a  small  black  bag;  and  Porter, 
who  with  his  son  accompanied  her  when  she  left  the 
house,  noticed  that  this  bag  was  missing  when  she  re- 
joined them  after  quitting  them  to  see  a  lriend,  as  she  said. 
While  separated  from  them  she  had  been  across  the  Bridge  and 
had  come  back.  The  son  by  her  wish  went  to  2  Vine  Cottages 
with  her,  and  helped  her  to  carry  from  the  house  to  Richmond 
Bridge  a  corded  box.    On  the  bridge  she  made  him  leave  her 


for  a  time,  and  he  heard  a  slight  splash.  Then  she  came  to  him 
and  said  they  would  go  home.  The  box  had  disappeared.  When 
walking  to  the  station  that  night,  she  had  asked  Porter  to  find 
her  a  respectable  broker,  and  she  afterwards  renewed  the  request 
more  than  once,  saying  she  had  furniture  to  sell.  Porter  took  her 
finally  on  March  9th  to  a  man  called  Church,  a  beershop  keeper! 
who  had,  it  seems,  some  ready  money.  Church,  who,  like  Porter, 
was  led  to  believe  that  Webster  was  Mrs.  Thomas,  was  willing  to 
buy,  and  between  March  9th  and  March  iSth  he  went  to  Vine 
Cottages  several  times,  and  on  one  occasion  remained  alone  with 
Webster  for  some  two  or  three  hours.  According  to  his  account, 
he  agreed  ultimately  to  pay  her  6S/.  for  the  furniture,  and  paid 
her  18/.  as  a  deposit,  and  also  paid  ll.  for  earrings  for  her.  On 
the  13th  some  plate  was  taken  from  Vine  Cottages  to  his  house, 
and  on  the  1 8th  he  brought  vans  to  take  away  the  furniture.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  Miss  Ives,  Mrs.  Thomas's  next-door 
neighbour,  and  she  asked  some  questions  of  the  man  to  whom 
.the  vans  belonged.  Webster,  hearing  this,  became  ap- 
parently much  alarmed,  and  endeavoured  to  give  some 
explanations,  to  which  Miss  Ives  would  not  listen.  Church 
was  frightened  at  what  happened,  ordered  the  furniture  which 
had  been  brought  out  to  be  put  back,  and  on  the  proprietor 
of  the  vans  saying  that  he  must  be  paid  gave  him  3?.,  and  promised 
him  il.  more.  Before  the  vans  drove  off  some  dresses  were 
thrown  into  one  of  them  by  the  prisoner ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
this  act  of  hers  caused  her  arrest.  The  dresses  were  taken  to 
Church's  house,  where  his  wife  examined  them,  and  found  in  a 
pocket  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thomas  from  a  Mrs.  Mehennick,  living  at 
Ambler  Road,  Finsbury  Park.  Church  and  Porter  communicated 
with  Mrs.  Mehennick,  and  the  result  was  that  inquiries  were  set 
on  foot.  It  soon  became  evident  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
remains  in  the  box  were  those  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  that  the  most 
grave  suspicion  attached  to  Katherine  Webster.  She  was  ac- 
cordingly arrested ;  and  then  followed  the  protracted  and  ill- 
conducted  inquiry  which  has  been  referred  to. 

Now,  after  a  careful  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  before 
a  Judge  who  firmly  kept  the  attention  of  the  jury  fixed  to  the  cogent 
portions  of  the  evidence,  she  has  been  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  death.  As  to  the  j  ustice  of  the  conviction  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
The  crime  was  brought  home  to  the  wretched  woman  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  indeed  in  the  statement 
which  she  made  after  conviction  she  admitted  her  guilt,  as  the 
Judge  observed  when  passing  sentence.  As  must  be  remembered, 
she  had,  after  her  arrest,  made  statements  implicating  Church 
and  Porter  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  were  not  at  first 
altogether  disbelieved.  These  were  retracted  by  her  iu  Court, 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  her  any  credit  for  this  with- 
drawal of  a  false  charge,  as  it  was  only  after  her  conviction  that 
she  spoke  the  truth.  The  fact  that  her  atrocious  accusations  ob- 
tained some  kind  of  partial  credence  should  receive  attention,  as  it 
tends  to  show  the  value  of  the  rule  of  English  law  which  shuts 
the  mouth  of  a  prisoner.  The  trial  has,  strangely  enough,  been 
spoken  of  as  showing  the  evil  of  this  rule.  We  do  not  desire  to 
uphold  it,  but  it  must  be  said  that,  so  far  as  this  trial  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  that  the  rule  is  a  good  one.  During  the  early 
proceedings  the  prisoner  was  practically  at  liberty  to  say  what  she 
liked,  and  the  use  which  she  made  of  this  liberty  was  to  accuse 
two  perfectly  innocent  persons,  to  cause  one  of  them  to  be  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  and  to  make  him  for  some  time  the  subject 
of  grave,  thoughaltogether  unjust,  suspicion.  The  fact  that  Katherine 
Webster  sought  to  save  herself  by  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods, 
which  she  did  not  retract  until  there  was  no  longer  the  smallest 
chance  of  their  availing  her,  tends  to  show,  not  that  the  old  rule 
is  a  bad  one,  but  rather  that  its  abrogation  might  do  considerable 
harm. 

After  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  the  prisoner  made  an 
allegation  which  rendered  an  inquiry  of  a  peculiar  kind  necessary. 
It  might  be  thought  that,  in  accordance  with  the  most  obvious  dic- 
tates of  decency  and  common  propriety,  editors  and  reporters 
would  have  made  the  accounts  of  this  proceeding  as  short  as 
possible :  and  this  view  was  taken  by  some  journals,  as  in  the 
Times,  the  Standard,  and  the  Morning  Post  the  proceeding  in 
question  was  passed  over  with  very  curt  notice.  In  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  the  Daily  Neics  a  different  course  was  followed. 
Every  detail  of  what  took  place  in  Court  was  given,  and  no  doubt 
afforded  pleasant  reading  to  those  who  take  delight  in  what  is  at 
once  very  painful  and  very  disgusting.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  that  no  possible  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  publish- 
ing these  details ;  but  very  probably  they  were  likely  to  attract 
readers  with  utterly  depraved  tastes.  This  no  doubt  was  sufficient 
inducement  to  the  journals  in  question,  wThioh,  on  other  occasions, 
can  prate  readily  enough  about  the  lofty  mission  of  the  press. 


THE  SCHEME  FOR  SPOILING  LOXDOX  BRIDGE. 

fjnilE  great  London  Bridge  controversy,  after  slumbering  for  a 
J-  few  years,  has  broken  out  with  renewed  fury.  The  old  pro- 
posal to  widen  the  bridge  by  iron  structures  outside  the  parapet  wall 
has  once  more  found  favour  with  the  City  authorities,  and  a  Bill 
to  authorize  the  alteration  is  actually  before  Parliament  Various 
learned  and  esthetic  societies  oppose  it.  If  we  w  ish  them  success, 
it  is  not  from  any  intention  of  obstructing  works  of  improve- 
ment undertaken  by  the  Corporation.  We  sh.mld  he  very  glad  to 
see  London  Bridge  widened.    But  the  question  is  not  as  to  widen- 
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ing  London  Bridge.  Every  one  agrees  that  if  it  was  as  wide  again 
as  it  is  now,  but  with  its  elevation  intact,  it  would  be  much  more 
convenient  and  much  more  handsome.  The  plan  ol' the  Corpora- 
tion does  nothing  to  make  the  actual  fabric  wider,  but  in  hanging 
a  parasitic  growth  of  iron  arches  and  girders  and  boiler-plate 
gangways  outside,  it  not  only  disguises  and  hides  the  magnificent 
architectural  features  of  the  design,  but  actually  destroys  the  granite 
parapet  which  tops  and  completes  the  structure.  If  the  unsophisti- 
cated inquirer  wonders  that  the  bridge  is  not  to  be  widened  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  feet  of  masonry  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  dozen 
reasons  will  be  given  him,  among  the  chief  of  which  is  one 
concerning  the  effect  of  wider  supports  on  the  tide  and  the  stream. 
Such  objections  are  really  worth  nothing.  The  old  bridge  not 
oulv  had  wider  supports,  but  many  more — nearly  the  times  as 
ninny  more — of  them  ;  yet  the  inundations  of  the  Thames  were 
not  more  frequent  or  more  dangerous  than  they  are  now.  There 
is  a  stronger  objection  to  this  simple  method  of  widening  the 
brid-e;  but  it  is  one  which  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  are  not  very 
tikely  to  put  forward.  The  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  ap- 
proaches would  have  to  be  removed.  No  one  who  is  not  a  fish- 
monger would  be  sorry  to  miss  Fishmongers'  Hall;  but  at  the 
opposite  side  is  St.  Magnus's  Church,  with  difficulty  rescued  when 
the  present  bridge  was  made.  In  addition  to  these  two  important 
public  buildings,  there  are  many  well-let  offices,  shops,  ware- 
houses, and  other  buildings  at  both  ends;  and  both  money  and 
favour  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  if  the  Bill  touched  them.  How 
far  this  consideration  affects  the  question  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  no  doubt  it  exists  in  pct/o,  so  to  speak.  Yet 
■when  we  remember  to  what  tests  the  liberality  of  the  City 
authorities  has  been  put  of  late  years,  we  cannot  believe  it  to  have 
much  weight  in  their  counsels.  All  admirers  of  Renuie's  greatest 
ach:eveinent  will  do  well  to  endeavour  in  the  present  controversy 
to  avoid  stirring  up  more  strife  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  whole  question  may  well  be  fought  out  on  the  grounds  already 
put  forward  by  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  present 
scheme. 

StraDge  to  say,  although  we  can,  without  any  very  great  stretch 
of  imagination,  believe  that  there  was  a  time  when  no  London 
Bridge  existed,  its  date  is  unknown.  London  Bridge  is  pre- 
historic. If  we  go  back  to  the  oldest  contemporary  documents, 
we  find  a  bridge  at  London.  Kemble  gives  a  charter  of  Bislup 
Ethvlwold  in  which  a  woman  and  her  son  are  described  as 
living  "  at  London  bridge."  This  was  some  time  between 
963  and  975.  But  long  before  the  tenth  century,  possibly 
a  th  usand  years  before,  there  was  a  bridge  here.  In  fact, 
a3  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out,  London  Bridge  is  contem- 
porary with  London  itself.  When  the  river-bed  was  examined 
at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  present  bridge,  coins  were  found 
lying  as  if  dropped  through  the  timbers  above.  They  were  in  a 
strai.-ht  line  from  bank  to  bank,  and  comprised  a  nearly  complete 
series  from  the  consular  times  of  Cresar  and  Porapey  down  to 
those  of  Constantine  and  his  sons.  Yet  to  find  the  origin  of 
Loudon  Bridge  we  must  go  a  little  further  still  into  the  dark  past. 
JIo?t  of  the  authorities  agree  that  the  so-called  Watling  Street 
wh:eh  runs  across  England  from  the  south-eastern  to  the  north- 
western coast  crossed  the  Thames  from  Kent  and  Surrey  at  West- 
minster, and  proceeded  through  Middlesex  along  the  line  now 
indicated  by  the  Edgware  Road.  Of  course,  thi3  was  before 
Middlesex  itself  existed  as  Middlesex.  But  did  Loudon  exist 
then  ?  The  question  is  too  vague  to  require  an  exact  answer ; 
yet  it  may  be  said  without  much  hesitation  that,  whatever 
London  may  have  been  then,  it  became  of  importance  when  the 
bridge  was  made.  The  Watling  Street,  at  some  very  remote 
period,  was  diverted  from  its  straight  course.  No  longer  connect- 
ing Edgware  Road,  Westminster,  and  the  Stone  Street  in  Surrey, 
it  was  turned  aside  at  Tyburn  Gate,  where  we  now  find  the  Marble 
Arch,  and  made  to  run  straight  for  Newgate — we  must  use  familiar 
names  for  convenience'  sake,  anachronism  notwithstanding.  From 
Newgate  it  crossed  the  City  diagonally  and  through, or  nearly  through, 
the  modem  Watling  Street,  reached  the  river,  and,  crossing  to  St. 
Olave's,  became  the  Kentish  Stone  Street.  Thi3  diversion  of  the 
"Waling  St>  et  took  place  when  the  bridge  was  made.  If  it  could 
be  die  covered  when  this  was,  a  very  obscure  question  in  the  history 
of  London  might  be  decided.  The  historical  student  cannot  too 
carefully  avoid  theorising  on  meagre  facts ;  but,  when  we  observe 
.the  M  4i>ence  of  the  coins  discovered  in  the  Thames,  along  the  site 
I  badge,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  the 
Romans  either  found  a  bridge  here  or  made  one  immediately  on 
their  arrival.  The  reasons  for  placing  the  bridge  just  theie'aud 
1  nowhere  else— not,  for  instance,  where  the  road  crossed,  at  West- 
minster— are  obvious  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of 
I  ing  at  a  map.  The  Thames  is  narrower  from  St.  Botolph's 
.Wharf  to  St.  Olave's  than  anywhere  else  between  Rother-  1 
hithe  and  Chiswick.  It  is  the  last  narrow  place  on  the  ! 
tidal  part  of  the  Thames,  and  the  banks  are  further  and  further 
apart  until  at  the  Nore  they  are  onlv  visible  from  each 
other  in  very  clear  weather.  But  at  Westminster  the  Thames  wa3 
very  wide— wide  and  shallow,  in  all  prob.ibilitv— so  that  the  ob- 
scure statement  sometimes  made  that  there  was  once  a  ford  at 
Lambeth  is  not  without  foundation.  This  ford  would  be  wider, 
but  also  shallower,  when  Sit.  James's  Park  was  a  tidal  lagoon  ;  and 
though  the  passage  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  Watfing  Street 
Wi.s  not  perhaps  very  safe  through  the  morasses  and  streamlets  of 
"W  hitehall  and  Tothiil  Fields,  some  such  pathway  must  have  ex- 
is:  d.  The  opening  of  a  new  passage  by  the  bridge  further  down 
.must  therefore,  although  we  cannot  date  it,  be  looked  upon  as  the 


first  solid  fact  in  the  history  of  the  City  of  London.  The  present 
bridge  is  a  little  higher  up  than  the  old  one,  which  was  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century  and  existed  until  Renuie  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century  began  the  maguificent  and  beautiful 
structure  now  threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  simple  and  majestic 
effect.  People  interested  in  the  subject  should  visit  the  exhibition 
at  the  Guildhall  of  a  series  of  admirable  drawings  and  prints,  many 
of  them  by  the  venerable  academician  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke.  Here 
we  are  shown,  not  only  the  old  bridge,  but  complete  representations 
of  the  works  for  its  removal,  and  of  the  gigantic  operations  under- 
taken for  the  substitution  of  the  present  edifice.  Instead  of  the 
eighteen  supports  of  the  old  bridge,  Rennie  made  four  suffice  for 
the  new,  and  the  majestic  span  of  his  arches,  ranging  from  130  to 
150  feet  in  width,  the  simple  dignity  of  the  intervening  piers,  and 
the  delicately  calculated  curve  of  the  whole  bridge  are  sources  of 
pleasure  to  all  who  can  admire  the  crowning  merit  of  the  best 
architecture,  that  which  combines  in  the  highest  degree  simplicity, 
convenience,  and  beauty. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  City  authorities  are  placed  in 
a  difficult  position.  There  will  be  found  many  people  willing  to 
assert  that  only  the  public  convenience,  and  not  the  artistic  beauty 
of  a  building  should  be  considered.  A  lew  years  ago  such  a  plea 
might  have  met  with  wide  acceptance.  It  cannot,  prevail  now. 
The  beauty  of  our  chief  town  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  There  has  sprung  up 
in  the  past  twenty  years  a  wholesome  desire  that  London 
should  cease  to  be  a  reproach  among  the  nations  round  lor  narrow- 
streets  of  low  houses,  muddy  river  banks,  a  want  of  open  spaces, 
an  absence  of  great  buildings,  and  a  general  squalor  and  poverty  of 
appearance.  The  City  itself  may  now  be  said,  by  the  magnificence 
of  its  buildings,  to  rival  old  Venice.  There  are  few  streets  in  Europe 
finer  in  their  way  than  Queen  Victoria  Street.  The  approaches  to 
Holborn  Viaduct  may  be  ugly  architecturally,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  them  the  merit  of  stateliuess.  The  modern  aspect  of 
Smithlield  is  one  to  which  a  Londoner  not  only  may,  but  does, 
point  with  just  pride.  Yet  all  these  works  have  been  carried  out 
within  a  very  few  years,  and  mark  the  awakening  of  an  old, 
but  long  dormant,  feeling  for  beauty — a  feeling  which  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  animated,  and  even  distinguished,  Englishmen. 
But,  great  as  has  been  this  revival  of  taste,  it  is  not  yet,  apparently, 
to  be  used  as  an  argument  with  the  promoters  of  a  Bill  for  in- 
creasing public  convenience ;  and  those  who  wish  to  argue  suc- 
cessfully against  the  present  proposals  seek  elsewhere  for  reasons 
against  the  plan  now  before  Parliament.  Perhaps  the  two  which, 
will  be  found  most  powerful  are  these: — we  have  not  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  elapse  since  the  freeing  of  the  traffic  over  the 
bridges  higher  up  the  stream ;  nor  have  we  fully  calculated  the 
probable  effect  of  the  completion  of  the  scheme  for  a  new  bridge 
further  down.  It  is  all  but  manifest  that  these  two  considerations 
are  of  great  importance.  The  traffic  over  London  Bridge  will 
probably  not  increase  during  the  next  few  years  as  it  is  said  to 
have  increased  of  late  years;  and  it  is  scarcely  denied  that  the  pre- 
sent bridge,  narrow  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  serves  its  purpose,  by 
careful  regulation,  fairly  well.  Obstructions  are  few  and  far 
between.  Compared,  indeed,  with  the  obstructions  which  occur 
daily  and  hourly  in  Cheapside,  in  Bond  Street,  in  Piccadilly,  they 
are  not  worthy  of  notice.  The  draymen  and  carriers  have  hardly 
yet  begun  to  use  Waterloo  Bridge;  and  if  the  Tower  Bridge 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  stream  of  vehicles  at  present  coming  from  and  going  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  City  will  be  diverted.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
traffic  is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing,  the  obvious 
answer  is  that  the  present  measure  is  but  a  makeshift — a  mere 
postponement  of  the  difficulty — and  that  sooner  or  later  the  bridge 
must  be  really  widened.  The  opponents  of  the  design  for  spoiling 
London  Bridge  may  thus,  we  conceive,  place  its  advocates  in  a 
dilemma  from  which  the  only  escape  is  a  little  delay ;  and  these, 
we  venture  to  think,  will  be  found  the  best  arguments  for  asking 
them  to  hesitate  in  carrying  out  the  present  scheme — a  scheme 
which,  even  by  the  acknowledgment  of  its  chief  promoters,  will 
ruin  the  appearance  of  the  noblest  architectural  work,  after  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  of  which  the  City  can  boast,  and  which  can,  at 
best,  be  only  a  temporary  remedy.  A  short  time  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  us  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  which  Lord  Carnar- 
von was  able  to  obtain  from  the  House  of  Lords,  not  exactly  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  but  at  five  minutes  to  twelve,  on  the  third 
reading  of  a  private  Bill  which  had  come  up  from  the  Commons. 
All  that  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  counsel  who  practise 
at  the  Parliamentary  bar  can  urge  will  have  been  offered  to  show 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  spoil  London  Bridge ;  but  we  still  think 
that  good  taste  and  largeness  of  conception  will  prevail. 


COUrORAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  ARMY. 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  the  army,  and  especially  unfortunate  for 
those  entrusted  with  its  management  and  discipline,  if  the 
recent  wrangling  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
corporal  punishment  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  amount  of 
intelligence  generally  existing  in  the  public  mind  on  this  much- 
vexed  subject.  We  'wish  to  place  before  our  readers  a  fair  and 
impartial  viewofthe  opinions  held  on  this  matter  by  the  great  mass 
of  our  military  officers,  especially  those  whose  lives  have  been 
passed  in  actual  personal  command  of  troops.    We  must  begin  by 
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explaining  that  the  British  soldier  poses  before  the  general  public 
in  one  light,  and  before  his  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
in  quite  another.  Let  us  look  at  him  from  the  first  point  of  view — 
that  is  to  say,  as  he  appears  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
Academy  pictures,  three-volume  novels,  and  gushing  penny-a-liners. 
In  the  pictures  we  have  a  robust,  well-proportioned  man,  with  ex- 
tremely regular,  not  to  say  regulation,  features ;  smart,  soldier- 
like appearance,  in  strictly  conventional  attitudes,  performing  some 
gallant  or  meritorious  deed.  Perhaps  he  is  rescuing  a  wounded 
officer  or  comrade  under  fire.  Perhaps  he  is  storming  a  breach  ; 
in  the  foreground  are  sundry  officers  brandishing  their  swords, 
"while  the  background  is  conveniently  obscured  by  clouds  of  smoke. 
In  the  novels  and  the  newspapers  he  generally  figures  as  a  rough- 
and-ready,  straightforward  person,  somewhat  given  to  grumbling, 
but  always  in  a  state  of  intense  readiness  to  obey  orders,  to  follow 
his  officer  anywhere  and  to  do  anything.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
•wish  to  imply  that  gallant  acts,  obedience,  and  fidelity  are  rare 
among  our  soldiers,  but  it  is  most  certain  that  to  represent  them 
as  invariably  exhibiting  such  qualities  is  to  present  a  very  imper- 
fect and  over-coloured  picture  to  the  public. 

So  much  for  the  British  soldier  as  he  appears  on  canvas  and  on 
paper.  Let  us  now  see  him  in  his  everyday  garb  as  he  appears  to 
bis  officers.  Here  he  appears  in  a  very  dillerent  light:  in  fact,  to 
depict  him  fairly,  we  must  divide  the  rank  and  tile  into  four  distinct 
classes.  The  first  class  may  be  said  to  consist  of  men  who  furnish  our 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  who  may  be  unhesitatingly  described 
as  steady,  honest,  intelligent,  and  hardworking;  men  who  can  be 
safely  trusted  to  command  because  they  learn  willingly  to  obey  ; 
who  recognize  alike  the  necessity  and  the  wholesomeness  of  dis- 
cipline, and  who  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  adorn  the 
military,  as  they  would  any  other,  profession.  The  second  class 
consists  of  men  who  possess  these  virtues,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  and  who  are  especially  lacking  in  industry.  Such  men 
are  contented  with  the  pay  and  position  of  a  private,  which 
they  often  supplement  by  one  of  the  situations  of  trust  that 
are  to  be  obtained  in  every  regiment,  and  never  aspire  to  pro- 
motion. They  set  a  good  example  to  their  comrades  in  matters 
of  duty  and  discipline ;  they  always  command  the  respect  of  their 
officers ;  and,  in  a  word,  are  excellent  soldiers.  The  third  class 
contains  men  who  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  neutral  character.  They 
are  ready  to  follow  a  good  or  a  bad  example;  for  choice,  it  must 
be  feared,  the  latter ;  but  they  would  not  perhaps  spontaneously  be 
guilty  of  much  harm,  and  can  always  be  kept  in  order  by  disci- 
pline and  good  management.  These  men  can  never  be  said  to  make 
really  good  soldiers  ;  but  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  none. 
The  fourth  class  consists  of  lazy,  lying,  dirty,  disreputable,  vicious 
vagabonds,  the  majority  of  whom  enlist  to  escape  the  clutches  of 
the  police,  and  many  of  whom  are  among  the  greatest  ruffians 
that  ever  walked  the  earth.  Destitute  alike  of  intelligence  and 
compunction,  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  understand  or  to  obey  the 
simplest  order;  while  they  would,  but  for  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences, blow  out  the  brains  of  any  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  who  visited  their  faults  with  even  the  slightest  punishment. 
These  are  the  men  who  disgrace  the  profession,  and  who  have 
made  the  very  term  "  enlist "  a  byword  and  a  reproach  to  the 
nation.  These  are  the  men  who  are  eternally  growling  that  a 
soldier  has  too  many  masters ;  and  they  are  right,  for  colonel, 
captain,  adjutant,  sergeant-major, and  provost  sergeant  are  all  their 
masters ;  and  who  pities  them  ?  These  are  the  men  whose  pre- 
sence in  a  barrack-room  contaminates  the  young  soldiers  as  fast  as 
they  join  ;  and  it  is  owing  entirely  to  them  that  the  great  majority 
of  officers,  and  especially  of  regimental  officers,  are  opposed  to  the 
absolute  abolition  of  corporal  punishment.  In  peace  they  are 
worse  than  useless ;  in  war  they  can  only  be  kept  in  subordination 
by  bodily  fear,  for  to  no  other  argument  are  they  accessible. 
Under  iron  discipline  they  will  light,  and  sometimes  fight  well ; 
remove  this,  and  they  degenerate  into  lawless,  insubordinate 
plunderers. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  above  description  to  give  our 
readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  material  which  has  to  be  dealt 
with  and  kept  in  order  when  troops  take  the  field — that  is  to 
say,  when  they  leave  behind  them  military  prisons  and  other 
means  of  enforcing  punishment  which  are  available  in 
peace.  But  more  than  this  is  required  before  the  question 
of  corporal  punishment  can  be  properly  appreciated.  We  must 
understand  thoroughly  the  circumstances  under  which  service  in 
the  field  is  carried  on  ;  and  the  amount  of  misapprehension  in  the 
public  mind  on  this  point  is  simply  amazing.  Some  ludicrous 
remarks  appeared  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Daily  Ncivs 
of  last  Tuesday,  and  as  they  afford  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  prevailing  ignorance  on  the  subject  we  quote  them.  After 
some  prefatory  remarks  of  a  hopelessly  bewildering  nature,  such 
as  "  It  is  not  probable  that  a  sparing  and  judicious  use  of  the 
rod  will  soon  be  reformed  out  of  the  schools  of  England,"  the 
writer  continues : — "  The  substitute  for  Hogging  in  the  case  of 
soldiers  will  probably  have  to  be  partly  punishment-drills,  partly 
imprisonment,  but  especially  some  such  penalty  as  will  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  honour."  What  particular  punishment  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  "  punishment-drill "  or  "  imprisonment "  is  especially 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  "  sense  of  honour  "  is  more  than  we  can 
say ;  but  let  us  pass  on  and  examine  the  probable  results  of  the 
system  recommended  by  the  Daily  Neics.  An  army  is  on  active 
service  in  the  field,  and  on  a  certain  night  a  picquet  is  surprised 
and  driven  in  with  the  loss  of  sundry  officers  and  men,  the  sup- 
ports and  reserve  having  to  be  called  into  requisition  before  the 
enemy  is  repulsed  and  the  original  line  regained.  On  examining  the 


ground  where  a  sentry  had  been  posted  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
venting such  an  occurrence,  the  said  sentry  isfound  lying  alive,  but 
hopelessly  drunk,  under  a  bush,  having  thus  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
enemy.  We  have  put  no  imaginary  or  impossible  case,  but  one  that 
might  easily  occur  in  almost  any  campaign.  Now  for  the  punishment 
recommended  by  the  Daily  News.  "  Punishment-drill  "  we  will 
suppose  to  be  out  of  the  question  for  so  aggravated  an  offence  ;  and 
as  valuable  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  culprit's  drunkenness,  we 
will  presume  that  "  imprisonment "  is  the  sole  alternative.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  sentence  of  this  nature  has  been  passed  by  a  court- 
martial.  It  happens  that  the  scene  of  operations  is  some  fifty 
miles  from  the  base  on  the  coast,  and  of  course  there  are  no  means 
of  carrying  out  the  sentence  at  head-quarters.  Therefore  an  escort 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  two,  or,  if  the  prisoner  happens 
to  be  violent,  four,  men  must  be  detailei  to  escort  him  to  the  coast 
to  embark  for  England.  The  voyage  home  will  occupy  possibly 
several  weeks  ;  and  as,  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  the  period  of  im- 
prisonment commences  from  the  day  on  which  the  president  of  the 
court-martial  signs  the  sentence,  it  follows  that  the  prisoner  will 
land  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  punishment  fulfilled. 
Let  us  just  sum  up  the  whole  proceeding.  A  man  commits  a 
gross  dereliction  of  duty  which  involves  loss  of  valuable  life. 
The  culprit  is  awarded  a  punishment  which,  instead  of  being  sum- 
mary, is  dilatory  in  its  nature  and  totally  wanting  in  deterrent 
effect ;  in  fact,  it  is  such  as  to  make  those  who  remain  behind  contrast 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  active  service  with  the  comparative 
comfort  of  a  voyage  home,  followed  by  a  possibly  short  term  of 
imprisonment.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  services  of  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  two  or  three  men  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
force  iu  the  field  for  the  period  necessary  to  march  from  the  armv  to 
the  base,  to  hand  over  the  prisoner,  and  return  to  camp.  We  have 
thus  far  only  imagined  the  case  of  a  single  prisoner;  but,  if  the 
army  yvas  large,  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  available  strength 
would  have  to  be  constantly  deducted  for  the  ignominious  dutv 
of  escorting  prisoners  to  the  base.  Could  any  thing  be  imagined 
more  ridiculous,  or  more  unfair  to  the  good  men  upon  whom 
would  devolve  the  extra  duty  consequent  upon  the  absence 
of  these  prisoners  and  their  escorts  ?  There  only  remains 
another  aspect  of  the  case  to  be  considered.  It  has  been  admitted 
by  implication  that,  if  we  do  not  flog,  we  must  shoot ;  even  the 
most  bitter  opponents  of  corporal  punishment  have  not  denied  this. 
The  short  and  simple  answer  to  this  suggestion  is — apart  from  all 
considerations  of  humanity — that  we  cannot  afford  to  get  rid  of 
our  soldiers  at  this  rate.  If  there  is  one  thing  for  which  our 
armies  in  the  field  are  more  conspicuous  than  another,  it  is  for 
paucity  of  numbers ;  and  if  our  soldiers  are  liable  the  moment 
they  take  the  field  to  be  shot  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  it  will  tax 
our  military  resources  to  the  utmost  to  supply  the  double  waste 
thus  occasioned.  Foreign  armies  can,  on  account  of  their  re- 
dundant numbers,  afford  to  dispose  of  men  in  this  way,  but  we 
cannot. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  give  briefly  the  views  which  we  believe 
to  be  held  on  this  subject  by  the  majority  of  our  regimental 
officers.  They  may  be  expressed  somewhat  as  follows.  Corporal 
punishment  is  said  to  be  degrading  and  revolting ;  and  it  un- 
doubtedly is  so.  At  the  same  time  officers  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  the  country,  and  that  duty  is  to  maintain  discipline  at 
all  hazards  and  at  any  price,  for  without  it  good  men  will  be 
sacrificed  for  the  misconduct  of  the  bad.  The  most  ardent 
abolitionists  of  corporal  punishment  are  unable  to  suggest  a  single 
practicable  remedy  or  alternative  except  shooting,  and,  little  as 
we  like  flogging,  we  like  shooting  even  less.  This  is  the  verdict 
of  experience  and  common  sense,  and  we  believe  it  will  approve 
itself  to  the  deliberate  judgment  not  only  of  Parliament  but  of 
the  country. 


AQUATICS  IX  THE  IIIGHLAXDS. 

WITH  the  month  of  July  the  tourist  season  in  Scotland  ought 
to  begin  in  earnest,  and  already  we  see  it  heralded  in 
the  advertisements  of  the  Northern  newspapers.  Mr.  Cook  is 
announcing  his  personally  conducted  tours ;  the  steamship  com- 
panies on  the  western  coast  are  putting  on  their  commodious 
summer  steamers,  and  the  hotels,  in  a  sanguine  spirit  that  does 
them  credit,  are,  intimating  arrangements  for  what  should  be  their 
harvest-time.  The  regular  tourist  season  begins  with  July,  but 
before  the  balmy  month  of  sunshine  and  roses  the  Highlanders 
and  the  islemen  in  ordinary  years  hope  to  do  a  satisfactory  stroke  of 
business.  There  are  the  overwrought  denizens  of  our  great  cities,  as 
the  penny-a-iiuers  delight  to  call  them,  who  run  out  for  a  short  and 
invigorating  outing  to  the  romantic  scenery  that  is  within  easy 
reach.  There  are  those  American  visitors  who  are  always  with 
us,  and  who,  having  to  do  the  circuit  of  Europe  in  a  given  time, 
must  accomplish  part  of  their  tour  under  risky  atmospheric  con- 
ditions; and  there  are  the  anglers  who  flock  to  the  lakes  and 
streams,  taking  their  chance  of  the  water  being  iu  fair  fishing  con- 
dition. Any  expedition  to  the  Highlands  in  June  must  always  be 
more  or  less  hazardous,  though  when  you  do  get  a  few  fine  days 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful.  There  is  a  bracing  lightness  in 
the  airwhich  you  seldom  experience  later,  unless  you  get  upwiththe 
lark  in  the  early  morning.  There  is  a  delicate  flush  on  the 
shooting  heather  ;  the  natural  birchwoods  are  beginning  to  bud, 
and  the  larch  trees  are  putting  on  their  vernal  freshness.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  softness   of  the  air  aud  the  delu- 
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sive  bursts  of  brilliant  sunshine  too  often  lead  up  to  sad  dis- 
enchantment. They  tempt  you  further  into  the  recesses  of  the 
hills  than  you  had  meant  to  go,  and  then  comes  the  sudden  fall  of 
the  mercury.  The  howling  wind  sweeps  down  from  the  heights, 
and  vou  are  enveloped  in  blinding  sleet  or  bull'eted  by  stinging 
hailstones.  At  the  best,  the  air  will  be  so  keen  that  lounging 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question,  and  you  can, hardly  distin- 
guish the  outlines  of  the  hills  through  the  tears  that  will  gather 
under  your  smarting  eyelids.  In  this  annus  mirabilis,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  experiences  of  the  early  tourists  were 
abnormal,  if  not  unprecedented ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  May,  as 
we  are  credibly  informed,  the  enterprising  innkeepers  of  Braemar 
and  Blairgowrie  were  actually  cutting  tracks  through  the  snow- 
drifts that  choked  the  gorges  "iu  the  Spital  of  Glenshee.  Wherever 
the  stranger  went  he  was  welcomed  by  faces  that  reflected  the 
gloom  of  their  lowering  heavens.  Tha  innkeeper  would  brighten 
up  only  for  a  moment  before  he  told,  in  desponding  tones,  how  he 
had  never  known  so  dull  a  season.  The  shepherds  had  seen  their 
flocks  literally  thinned  by  starvation,  for  the  survivors  that  had 
weathered  the  winter  had  been  reduced  to  walking  skeletons ; 
while  the  mortality  in  the  late  lambing  time  had  been  portentous. 
Nor  had  the  keepers  and  gillies  more  cheerful  reports  to  give. 
Some  of  the  moors  in  the  higher  latitudes  had  been  stripped  of 
birds,  who  were  slowly  returning  from  a  migration  en  masse  ;  and 
the  earlier  nesting  atUmpts  had  proved  dismal  failures.  As  for 
the  ardent  fishermen,  they  had  been  as  badly  off  as  any- 
body. Patience  and  philosophical  endurance  should  be  the 
badge  of  all  the  tribe,  and,  by  the  time  they  have  passed 
masters  in  the  craft,  they  ought  to  have  had  ample  experi- 
ence cf  discouraging  weather.  But  it  is  hard  to  plan  a  trip  and 
look  forward  to  it  only  to  pass  a  week  or  so  in  the  school  of  dis- 
appointment ;  to  walk  to  the  river  day  after  day,  to  see  it  rushing 
past  you  in  turbid  flood  and  roaring  tumultuously  from  "  bank  to 
brae,"  sometimes  with  a  strong  infusion  of  snow-water  ;  or  to  go 
to  the  snug  hostelry  on  your  favourite  lake,  congratulating  your- 
self on  having  secured  your  trusty  boatmen  beforehand,  and 
then  to  wake  up  morning  after  morning,  to  hear  the  mountain 
gusts  howling  through  the  chimney-pots,  and  dashing  the  rain- 
drops against  the  window  panes.  You  may  bribe  the  boatmen 
with  halfcrowns  and  whisky  to  compromise  their  characters  in  a 
wild-goose  chase.  But  if  you  have  the  nerve  to  put  out  upon  the 
waste  of  waters,  you  regret  your  determination  every  minute  till 
you  return.  Even  in  the  comparatively  sheltered  bays  where 
you  have  floated  in  placid  excitement  in  happier  seasons,  the  boat 
is  rocking  and  drifting  on  the  surging  ground-swell ;  and,  make 
your  light  casts  scientifically  as  you  may,  you  can  hardly  keep 
your  flies  in  the  water.  Of  course  you  catch  nothing  but  crabs 
or  a  cold  in  the  head,  for  even  whisky  in  copious  draughts  is  not 
always  an  infallible  specific. 

The  July  tourist  might  ordinarily  hope  for  better  luck  ;  yet  the 
weather,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  may  well  make  him  hold  back  and 
hesitate.  Had  we  been  contemplating  a  Highland  holiday  our- 
selves, we  should  most  decidedly  defer  it.  To  be  sure  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  the  first 
place,  in  all  human  probability,  the  inns  and  conveyances  will  be 
by  no  means  overcrowded  ;  and  overcrowding  is  the  curse  of  High- 
land travel.  And  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  obviou3  nuisance 
of  being  hustled  all  through  the  day,  and  having  to  scramble  for 
sleeping  quarters  at  night ;  but  because  the  natives,  in  the  serene 
assurance  of  having  their  hands  full,  treat  individual  guests 
with  contemptuous  indifference,  and  stolidly  impose  their  arbi- 
trary regulations  on  you.  We  know  no  one  so  obnoxiously 
n_'_T._--ive  as  the  sturdy  Scot  when  he  knows  that  he  is  master  of 
the  situation.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  your  travelling  weak- 
nesses ;  he  has  his  domestic  code  of  laws  like  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians ;  and  his  own  eccentric  prejudices  teach  him  no  con- 
sideration for  yours.  It  is  possible  that,  if  trade  should  for  once 
be  slack,  he  may  be  civil,  and  even  servile.  In  the  next 
place,  it  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  assert  that  this  will  be  a 
wonderful  year  for  the  enjoyment  of  water  scenery  and  cloud 
effects,  which,  after  all,  are  the  grand  attractions  of  the  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood.  No  doubt  they  may  be  overdone,  but 
that  is  a  question  of  detail  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  that  the  intending 
tourist  may  weigh  the  pros  and  the  cons  we  may  give  a  rough  sketch 
in  water-colours  of  what  is  probably  awaiting  him.  You  leave 
your  hotel  in  Glasgow,  which  is  the  starting-point  for  the  West 
Highlands,  in  a  steady  downpour.  The  pall  of  smoke  that  hangs 
over  the  busy  city  reminds  you  of  the  strongly  Turneresque  effect 
of  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle  at  all  times,  as  seen  from  the  high-level 
bridge.  Having  run  down  to  Greenock  by  rail,  you  embark 
there  at  one  of  the  grimiest  seaport3  in  Great  Britain.  The 
steamer  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  space  and 
arrangements,  and  the  smell  of  the  dripping  mackintoshes  and  frieze 
easts  almost  overpowers  the  odours  of  the  tar  and  engine 
grease.  There  is  nothing  like  damp  for  drawing  out  fragrance, 
whether  you  are  in  the  glades  of  a  pinewood  or  on  the  decks  of 
the  lona.  The  steamer  gropes  her  way  through  swaying 
curtains  of  rain,  while  imagination  is  tantalizing  you  all  the  time 
with  the  mountain  beauties  you  are  missing.  As  you  pass  the 
mouth*?  of  estuaries  and  salt-water  lochs,  winding  up  into  the 
bosoms  of  romantic  glen3,  you  must  content  yourself  with  the 
second-hand  raptures  of  the  guide-books  ;  and  Bute  and  Arran,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  might  be  as  flat  as  the  group  of  sand 
islands  oft' the  Texel.  So  in  Loch  Linnhe,  between  Mull  and  the 
mainland,  in  the  full  scenery  of  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  you  see  no- 
thing of  either  Ardtornish  Towers  or  Aros  Bay.    When  you  have  , 


reached  your  first  halting  place  at  Oban,  you  naturally  hesitate 
about  prosecuting  your  voyage,  whether  to  the  chain  of  lakes  along 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  or  those  hills  of  Skye  that  are  proverbially 
misty.  Hoping  to  get  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  rainfall  on  the  A  tl antic, 
you  decide  to  try  eastward  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  In 
some  respects  you  see  thinps  to  remarkable  advantage.  The  romanti- 
cally-named "  Valley  of  Weeping  "  is  a  valley  of  weeping  indeed. 
The  tears  come  not  merely  in  drops,  but  in  bucketfuls ;  and  the 
winds  are  wailing  as  if  they  were  crying  a  coronach.  The  river 
that  invariably  accompanies  the  road  in  each  Highland  glen  is 
coming  down  in  tumultuous  flood,  breaking  over  the  boulders  in 
showers  of  spray,  and  swirling  in  white-  foam-bells  round  the 
salmon-pools.  It  is  fed  from  an  infinity  of  tiny  rills,  and  each  of 
them  has  swelled  into  a  brawling  torrent.  Where,  in  a  dry 
summer,  they  trickle  over  the  rocks,  they  are  now  tumbling  in 
sheets  of  broken  water,  and  the  show  waterfalls  have  grown 
into  miniature  Niagaras.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  where  they  fall 
from  any  height,  you  can  only  sample  them  by  glimpses  through 
the  mist,  and  judge  of  their  magnitude  by  the  volume  of  the 
sound.  For  the  mists  that  rise  from  below,  like  the  vapours  from 
a  seething  cauldron,  meet  the  seas  of  cloud  that  are  swamping 
the  hills.  The  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  pass  is  heightened 
besides  by  a  certain  appreciable  sense  of  danger.  For  the  road 
that  is  carried  along  gravelly  banks,  and  forms  ledges  here  and 
there  like  a  Highland  cornice,  has  been  carried  away  in  places  by 
the  bursting  of  drains  or  the  overflow  of  streams  that  are  tearing 
up  new  channels.  Nor  are  you  even  so  absolutely  sure  of  the 
bridges  that  span  ugly  rifts  and  invisible  chasms.  The  driver 
frequently  invites  you  to  get  down  and  walk,  in  peremptory  terms 
that  admit  of  no  refusal.  Nor  are  you  sorry  to  stretch  the  limbs 
that  have  been  stiffening  on  the  soaking  wisps  of  straw ;  and  it  is 
a  relief  to  get  from  under  the  umbrella  which  your  fair  fellow- 
traveller  behind  has  been  adjusting  within  the  collar  of  your 
waterproof. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  to  see  so  little. 
Yet  you  are  likely  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, should  you  be  lucky  enough  to  have  a  "  clearing  after- 
noon." The  effect  of  the  sudden  flood  of  sunshine  on  the  spirits 
is  miraculous.  The  mountain  air  dries  up  as  by  magic ;  um- 
brellas are  struck  and  waterproofs  stripped  off,  and  the  ducked 
and  dismal  crew  of  sightseers  become  in  a  moment  cheerful 
and  sociable.  The  mists  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  roll  away, 
as  the  sun  falls  streaming  through  the  tattered  clouds  that 
shrivel  up  and  melt  away  in  the  warmth.  Then  each  fresh- 
washed  mountain  peak  stands  forth  in  glittering  splendour.  You 
seem  to  trace  each  rift  in  the  rocks  through  an  atmospheric 
medium  which  is  strangely  and  deceptively  transparent ;  while  the 
falling  sheets  of  foam  in  a  hundred  cascades  are  glancing  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  birds  that  for  days  past  have  been 
"  drookit  "  into  silence  strike  up  a  song  or  a  chirruping  in  each 
clump  of  copse-wood  ;  and  the  grouse,  trimming  their  plumage  on 
the  heather  knolls  by  the  road,  take  flight  with  a  merry  crow  as 
they  are  scared  by  the  approaching  coach  wheels.  But  the  birds 
and  beasts  seem  to  know  by  instinct  that  the  break  is  too  bright  to 
last,  and  that  they  must  make  the  most  of  its  fleeting  beauty.  By 
the  time  you  are  drawing  near  to  your  quarters  for  the  night,  the 
sun  is  already  veiling  his  splendour,  and  the  clouds  are  settling 
down  again  as  thickly  as  before.  The  barometer  in  the  hall  of 
your  inn  gives  you  no  comfort  for  the  morrow ;  and  its  sinister 
forebodings  are  justified  by  the  event.  For,  fickle  as  the  Highland 
climate  may  be,  it  is  apt  to  show  a  provoking  constancy  when  it 
has  taken  a  foul  turn  for  the  season  ;  and  the  evil  days  succeed 
each  other  with  a  persistency  which  reminds  one  of  a  run  on  the 
black  at  rouge  et  noir. 


THE  BEARING  OF  GERMAN  PROTECTIONISM  ON  RUSSIA 
AND  AUSTRIA. 

ACCORDING  to  telegrams  from  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  railway 
authorities  of  Germany  have  given  notice  to  those  of  Austria- 
Hungary  that,  after  a  date  specified,  they  will  cease  to  receive  trains  ■ 
from  the  Austro-Hungarian  lines  and  run  them  on  direct  to  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  or  to  pass  trains  coming  from  these  latter 
countries  on  to  the  railways  of  the  dual  Monarchy.  This  notice, 
it  is  said,  was  preceded  by  a  notification  from  the  German  to  the 
Austrian  Government  that  it  will  not  renew  the  convention  termi- 
nating at  the  end  of  this  year,  in  accordance  with  which  facilities 
are  given  for  running  trains  over  the  frontiers  of  the  two  Em- 
pires, and  for  carrying  goods  at  cheap  rates  on  the  German 
lines.  Whether  similar  notices  have  yet  been  given  to  the 
Government  and  railway  authorities  of  Russia  is  not  stated.  But 
if  they  have  not  actually  been  sent,  they  doubtless  will  be  sent  im- 
mediately. Thus  no  time  is  being  lost  in  making  ready  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  new  policy  adopted  by  Prince  Bismarck.  His 
Tariff'  Bill  subjects  articles  of  foreign  produce  and  manufacture 
merely  passing  through  Germany  to  a  further  destination  to 
precisely  the  same  duties  as  if  they  were  to  be  consumed  in  the 
country.  Moreover,  his  new  Railway  Bill  forbids  the  Com- 
panies to  make  any  differential  charges.  To  carry  out  both  provi- 
sions it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  arrangements 
with  the  railways  of  the  neighbouring  Empires.  And  this  is  being 
done.  The  measure  will  profoundly  affect  the  trade,  and  also  the 
politics,  of  the  three  Empires. 
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We  called  attention  at  the  time  to  the  Iieport  of  a  Commission 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  to  inquire 
into  the  capabilities  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  railways  for  con- 
veying to  the  Prussian  seaports  the  surplus  produce  of  Russia.  It 
was  foreseen  that  the  Turkish  fleet  would  be  able  to  shut  the 
Black  Sea,  and  it  was  feared  that  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary rniuht  come  to  the  support  of  Turkey.  Had  that  happened 
the  Baltic  also  would  have  been  blockaded,  and  Russia  would  have 
had  to  depend  upon  the  German  railways  for  the  means  of  selling 
or  buying  anything  abroad.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  the 
door  kept  open  by  Germany,  all  the  world  would  have  been  closed 
against  her.  Under  those  circumstances  the  Commission  made  an 
extremely  minute  and  detailed  examination  of  the  capabilities  of  each 
line,  even  to  the  amount  of  the  rolling-stock  possessed  by  each,  the 
quantity  that  could  be  lent  by  the  better  provided  lines  to  the  worse, 
the  capacity  of  the  waggons,  and  the  number  of  trains  that  could  be 
run  each  day.  The  whole  proceeding  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
immense  thought,  labour,  and  expense  that  had  been  devoted  for 
years  to  the  task  of  developing  the  Russian  network  of  lines  as  an 
extension  of  the  German ;  so  that,  should  Russia  find  her  water 
communications  with  the  outside'world  one  day  cut  off,  she  would 
still  have  the  means  of  selling  her  corn  and  flax,  her  hides  and 
tallow,  and  of  buying  the  cotton  and  machinery,  the  wines  and 
coffee  she  needed.  And  now  she  is  in  danger  of  seeing  those 
means,  created  at  so  much  cost,  fail  her  in  the  hour  of  need.  In 
the  Report  to  which  we  have  been  referring  it  was  stated  that, 
although  the  German  railways  were  not  at  the  moment  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  rolling-stock  to  transport  to  the  coast  the  whole 
crops  of  Russia  not  needed  for  home  consumption,  they  were  prepared 
to  enter  into  contracts  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  that  in  a  few 
months  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  run  1,650  waggons  a  day — 
equal  to  the  carriage  of  15,900  tons  of  corn.  When  they  had  done 
this,  it  was  added,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
Russian  exports  at  the  highest  figure  they  had  ever  previously 
reached.  This  statement  suffices  to  show  how  constant  an  eye  had 
been  kept  on  the  junction  with  the  German  lines  in  laying  out  every 
stem  and  branch  of  the  Russian  network.  The  road  to  every  market 
town  in  the  Empire,  in  a  word,  starts  from  a  point  upon  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Russian 
press  should  regard  Prince  Bismarck's  Tariff  Bill  as  specially  di- 
rected against  Russia,  or  that  the  Railway  Bill  should  give 
strength  to  this  conviction.  But  mere  denunciation  can  do  no 
good  in  such  a  matter,  and  the  Government  and  trading  classes 
are  already  bestirring  themselves  to  open  out  new  routes.  The  task 
is  not  easy.  The  Baltic  is  for  half  the  year  blocked  with  ice ;  and, 
besides,  the  egress  from  it  is  so  narrow,  and  might  be  closed  with  so 
much  facility  by  any  naval  Power,  that  there  does  not  seem  much 
promise  of  success  in  that  quarter.  In  the  Black  Sea  matters  are 
hardly  better.  In  time  of  peace,  indeed,  the  sea  is  navigable  at  all 
seasons.  But  in  case  of  war  its  mouth  can  be  closed  by  the  Turks, 
or,  for  that  matter,  by  any  maritime  State.  And  a  port  in  the 
iEgean  cannot  be  had.  without  a  great  European  war.  Thus  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  construct  a  great  port  close  to  the  Prussian 
frontier  in  the  Baltic,  little  as  such  a  scheme  promises.  The  port 
fixed  upon  is  that  of  Libau,  which,  it  is  said,  can  be  enlarged, 
improved,  and  protected  without  an  immoderate  outlay.  And 
already  the  value  of  house  property  there  has  greatly  risen  in 
anticipation  of  future  prosperity. 

The  inconvenience  and  loss  to  which  Austria-Hungary  will  be 
subjected  are  much  less  than  those  which  threaten  the  Northern 
Empire  ;  and,  should  she  find  commodious  outlets,  she  may  even 
benefit  from  Russian  embarrassments.  Still,  for  the  time  at  any 
rate,  she  will  experience  both  inconvenience  and  loss ;  while  she 
has  also  the  apprehension  that  the  sense  of  choking  which  Russia 
feels  may  irresistibly  impel  her  once  more  upon  Turkey.  But  our 
immediate  object  is  not  to  enter  on  political  speculations,  but  to 
trace  some  of  the  economical  effects  upon  two  of  her  neighbours 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  new  trade  policy  of  Germany. 
Since  the  loss  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Austro-IIungarian  com- 
merce has  year  after  year  taken  more  and  more  the  route  of 
Germany.  At  present,  indeed,  between  60  and  70  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Austria-Hungary  is  with  or  through 
Germany.  By  virtue  of  the  working  arrangements  with  the 
German  lines  goods  can  now  be  sent  from  the  extremest  limits  of 
the  Ilapsburg  Empire — from  the  borders  of  Roumauia  and  Servia, 
or  the  mountains  of  Bosnia — to  France,  Belgium,  or  Holland, 
without  transhipment  and  without  breaking  bulk.  This  is  found 
not  only  more  expeditious,  but  also  more  economical,  than  sending  the 
same  goods  by  sea,  because  of  the  low  charges  hitherto  levied  by  the 
Germau  railways,  and  because  also  of  the  want  of  commodious 
ports  in  Austria-Hungary.  If  we  except  the  Danube  ports,  the 
sea  voyage  from  which  is  too  long  in  many  cases  to  be  practicable, 
the  only  ports  possessed  by  the  Empire  are  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
and  these  have  not  hitherto  been  turned  to  much  account. 
Perhaps  the  upper  portion  of  the  Adriatic  is  not  deep  enough  to 
encourage  vessels  to  frequent  it.  Perhaps  the  trade  afforded  by 
the  coa*t  did  not  repay  those  who  visited  it.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  recent  loss  of  Loinbardo-Venetia  made  both  peoplo  and 
Government  feel  that  in  face  of  Italian  pretensions  their  hold  upon 
Trieste  was  not  very  secure.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  the  water  communications  of  Austria-Hungary 
have  of  late  years  received  little  attention.  Even  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  has  been  neglected  and  allowed  to  be 
blocked ;  while  railway  construction  was  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  the  finances  of  the  Empire  would  allow,  and  special  care 
was  given  to  the  connexions  with  the  German  lines.    But  now 


the  public  mind  has  been  roughly  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
making  the  Empire  independent  of  its  great  Northern  neigh- 
bour as  regards  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer 
world.  Accordingly  plans  are  under  discussion  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume,  while  earnest  efforts  are 
to  be  made  to  clear  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  a  project  is  on 
foot  for  the  construction  of  the  Arlberg  Railway,  intended  to  open 
direct  communication  with  the  Swiss  lines,  and  through  them  with 
the  general  European  network.  The  construction  will  be  very 
costly,  as  it  involves  arduous  tunnelling ;  but,  if  it  is  effected,  it  will 
give  Austria-Hungary  the  alternative  land  route  of  which  she  13 
in  search.  Her  geographical  position  is  so  favourable  that  she 
needs  but  credit  and  determination  to  make  herself  independent, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  Russia. 

To  Germany  herself  the  new  policy  will  be  scarcely  less  injurious 
than  to  her  neighbours.  In  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation 
she  has  made  more  progress  as  a  maritime  nation  than  any  other 
Continental  Power,  and  she  has  done  this,  to  no  small  extent,because 
her  railways  brought  to  her  ports  from  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary 
employment  for  her  shipping.  Her  railways  also  have  derived 
traffic  from  the  same  source.  And  in  return  her  manufactures 
have  found  profitable  markets  in  the  two  neighbouring  empires. 
All  this  she  is  now  imperilling.  If  she  drives  away  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  transit  trade  and  diminishes  the  direct  trade  from 
both  countries,  not  only  will  her  railways  and  her  shipowners 
suffer  loss,  but  the  ports  from  and  to  which  this  great  trade  is  now 
directed  will  be  impoverished,  customers  will  slip  away  from  her 
manufacturers,  markets  will  be  closed  against  them,  and  her 
bankers  also  will  see  their  business  diminish.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  there  is  not  a  genuine  popular  demand  for  the  new 
policy.  Long  before  Prince  Bismarck  gave  it  countenance  it  was 
spreading  in  the  Empire,  making  converts  of  all  classes.  And  it  was 
natural  that  the  favour  extended  to  the  farmers  and  tradespeople 
of  other  countries  should  arouse  the  indignation  of  those  who 
were  suffering  from  the  general  depression  of  German  industry. 
We  have  but  to  look  across  the  Atlantic  at  this  moment 
to  find  a  popular  movement  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is 
threatening  the  transit  trade  through  Germany  with  destruction. 
The  great  American  trunk  lines  have  systematically  encouraged 
the  export  of  food  from  the  Western  States  by  charging  much 
lower  rates  on  through  than  on  local  traffic — that  is,  by  establishing 
the  differential  tariffs  which  arouse  Prince  Bismarck's  ire ;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Grangers  have  been  directed  to  put  down  these 
differential  tariffs,  while  even  in  New  York  itself  a  Committee  is 
inquiring  into  them  just  now.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  America 
the  system  is  said  to  have  led  to  all  sorts  of  abuses.  But  the 
fundamental  grievance  is  the  same  as  the  German,  namely,  that 
distant  competitors  are  enabled  to  flood  the  markets  by  the 
favour  of  the  railway  companies.  However  unwise,  then,  the 
policy  may  be,  it  is  neither  unintelligible  nor  unpopular.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  taxation  to  be  imposed  on  goods  in 
transitu.  German  manufacturers  would  hardly  thank  their  Go- 
vernment for  a  protection  which  would  allow  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  to  use  German  ports  and  German  railways  for  unre- 
stricted import  and  export,  while  Germans  in  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  were  confronted  by  heavy  duties. 


MIDSUMMER  RACING. 

LITTLE  less  interesting  than  racing  itself  are  the  annual  year- 
ling sales.  The  man  who  can  obtain  a  high  average  price  for 
his  young  racing  stock  may  be  said  to  succeed  on  the  Turf,  although 
he  may  never  have  a  horse  in  training.  His  success  depends  mainly 
on  the  result  of  races,  after  all ;  for  if  the  son  or  daughter  of  one 
of  his  mares  distinguishes  itself,  the  yearlings  from  the  same  mare 
are  pretty  certain  to  realize  high  prices  for  the  future.  In  the 
present  depressed  state  of  trade  and  agriculture,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  thoroughbred  stock  would  sell  well ;  but  breeders 
were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  utter  failure  of  the  yearling  sales. 
The  first  gTeat  sale  of  the  season  took  place  on  the  Saturday  of 
the  Ascot  week,  when  purchasers  had  mostly  been  severely  fleeced 
by  the  bookmakers,  through  the  defeat  of  their  favourites  in  the 
Ascot  mud.  At  the  Cobhaui  sale  last  year  one  yearling  had  been 
sold  for  2,500  guineas,  and  now  no  single  lot  fetched  more  than 
1,300  guineas.  A  year  ago  four  yearlings  reached  or  exceeded  a 
thousand  guineas  apiece,  and  now  only  one  came  up  to  that  figure. 
Many  really  promising  yearlings  went  at  low  prices,  and  the 
averages  were  wretched  in  comparison  with  those  of  1S78.  A 
very  good-looking  filly,  a  sister  to  the  yearling  which  went 
for  2,500  guineas  at  the  preceding  sale,  was  sold  for  550  only. 
Several  yearlings  of  great  promise  realized  prices  varying  from  130 
to  400  guineas  ;  a  colt  by  Speculum  was  sold  for  45  guineas,  a  filly 
by  Blair  Athol  went  for  35,  and  a  filly  by  Blue  Gown  for  30 
guineas.  At  the  sale  of  the  Royal  yearlings  the  attendance 
was  bad,  and  the  weather  even  worse.  The  bidding  was  flat 
and  spiritless,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  animals  were  a  poor 
lot.  The  highest  price  reached  was  660  guineas,  whereas  last 
year  2,200  guineas  was  the  highest.  One  thing  against  the  sale 
was  the  large  proportion  of  fillies.  In  1 87S  seventeen  yearlings  were 
sold,  of  which  ten  were  fillies ;  but  in  the  late  sale,  out  of  the 
twenty-six  which  were  offered  for  sale,  as  many  as  twenty  were 
fillies.  The  average  obtained  for  each  lot  was  under  140  guineas, 
or  less  than  half  the  average  of  last  year;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  1878  the  exceptional  sale  of  one  year- 
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ling  for  2,200  guineas  added  something  like  120  guineas  to  the  ! 
general  average.    The  highest  prices  at  the  1879  sale  were  given 
for  a  Cremorne,  an  Adventurer,  and  a  Hermit.    Last  year  two  St. 
Albans  were  sold,  and  they  realized  3,150  guineas  between  them. 
This  year  also  two  St.  Albans  were  sold,  and  they  only  produced 
no  guineas.     After  the  sale  of  the  Royal  yearlings  the  breeding 
stud  of  the  late  General  Feel  was  sold.    It  was  melancholy  to  see 
Lord  Glasgow's  old  favourite,  General  Peel,  a  horse  which  had  won 
the  Two  Thousand  and  run  second  for  the  Derby,  sold  for  five-  . 
and-twenty  guineas,  the  price  of  a  third-rate  cab-horse.  For  some 
years  the  sale  at  Middle  Park  has  been  the  greatest  of  the  season. 
Last  year  the  entire  stud  was  sold,  most  of  the  stock  being  pur-  | 
chased  by  a  Company  which  proposed  to  carry  on  the  stud  farm.  . 
The  Company,  however,  collapsed,  and  the  whole  affair  was  again  j 
thrown  on  Mr.  Blenkiron's  hands.  Last  month  theentiro  stud  was  I 
again  offered  for  sale  ;but,  despite  beautiful  weather  and  unlimited 
luncheon,  people  would  not  buy.  Of  the  thirty-four  lots,  only  two  ! 
were  sold;  so  the  sale  was  a  complete  failure.    The  most  admired 
yearling  was  a  black  colt  by  Victorious  out  of  Seclusion,  the  dam 
of  Hermit.  This  was  the  first  foal  that  Seclusion  had  produced  for 
fourteen  years.  At  the  sale  last  year  it  was  knocked  down  for  S50 
guineas,  and  a  reserve  of  2,000  was  now  placed  upon  it ;  1,500/. 
being  privately  offered  at  the  sale  without  effect.    At  Newmarket 
prices  improved  but  little  until  the  Thursday.  After  a  yearling  by 
Lambton  had  been  sold  for  1,000  guineas,  the  Yardley  yearlings 
were  offered  for  sale.    A  dozen  of  these  were  by  Sterling,  and  they 
averaged  more  than  370  guineas  a  piece ;  an   own  sister  to 
Isonomy  realized  1,400  guineas,  and  a  colt  out  of  Siluria  i,ood 
guineas. 

The  first  race  of  any  importance  after  Ascot  is  the  Northumber- 
land Plate.  This  year  it  was  won  by  Clearhead,  a  very  liirlitly- 
weighted  five-year-old,  whose  previous  performances  had  been 
very  second-rate.  He  only  won  by  a  head  from  Gleudale,  who  has 
had  the  ill  luck  to  be  beaten  by  a  head  only  for  this  race  on  two 
different  occasions.  Clearhead  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  by 
his  present  owner  for  so  small  a  sum  as  fifty-four  guineas.  On  the 
following  day  a  field  of  a  very  high  class  ran  at  Stockbridge  for  the 
Cup.  Silvio  and  Lolly  pop  had  each  to  give  12  lbs.  to  both  Placida 
and  A  routes,  and  10  lbs.  to  Kaleidoscope.  As  the  course  was 
only  six  furlongs,  Lollypop  was  believed  to  have  the  best  chance : 
but  this  was  a  mistake,  for,  after  a  very  pretty  race,  Avontes  won, 
Placida  being  second.  The  Ilurstbourne  Stakes,  a  valuable  two- 
year-old  race  at  the  same  meeting,  was  won  by  Marc  Anthony,  a 
colt  to  which  we  shall  refer  presently.  The  Newmarket  July 
Meeting  began  in  weather  which  even  exceeded  that  of  Ascot 
in  severity.  The  principal  race  of  the  first  day — we  might 
almost  say  of  the  meeting — was  the  July  Stakes,  one  of  the 
great  two-year-old  races  of  the  year,  and  worth  on  this  oc- 
casion 1,690/.  Ten  two-year-olds  went  to  the  start,  all  but 
one  of  which  were  entered  for  both  the  Derby  and  the  St. 
Leger,  three  being  in  the  Oaks  also.  The  favourite  was  Marc 
Anthony,  the  aforesaid  winner  of  the  Hurstbourue  Stakes  at 
Stockbridge,  and  the  second  favourite  was  a  chestnut  colt  by  Car- 
nival, named  Mask,  which  had  been  bred  by  his  owner,  Prince 
Soltykofi",  who  had  won  the  Grand  Prix  last  year  with  Thurio. 
Betting  men  have  learned  from  experience  to  look  upon  Lord 
Falmouth  and  Archer  with  such  respect  that  they  would  lay  but 
short  odds  against  Ambassadress,  a  tilly  belonging  to  the  former 
and  riddeu  by  the  latter.  The  race  itself  was  a  very  simple  affair. 
Mask  made  all  the  running,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths, 
the  rest  of  the  field  being  terribly  scattered.  It  was  a  wretched 
race,  and  although  the  field  tailed  so  much,  the  pace  had  been  but 
slow.  Mask  has  very  powerful  quarters,  and  he  strode  away  from 
his  opponents  just  as  he  pleased.  Whether  anything  which  ran 
against  him  was  capable  of  proving  that  he  was  a  first-rate 
two-year-old  is  another  question.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting  Muley  Edris  was  unable  to  give  4  lbs.  to  Discord.  It  is 
probable  that  the  first-named  colt  was  overrated  early  in  the 
season.  Reconciliation,  whom  he  beat  on  two  occasions,  had  been  j 
supposed  to  be  far  better  than  she  was  in  reality  ;  consequently  her 
conqueror  was  at  once  imagined  to  be  super-excellent,  and  he  wa3 
expected  to  perform  feats  of  which  he  was  quite  incapable.  The 
famous  two-year-old  Douranee,  to  whom  we  referred  in  a  former 
article,  won  the  Exeter  Stakes  in  a  canter.  The  July  Cup,  over 
six  furlongs,  brought  out  several  of  the  best  T.Y.C.  horses. 
Hackthorpe,  Phenix,  Out  of  Bounds,  and  Trappist  were  estimated 
j  in  this  order.  On  a  fiat  course  Hackthorpe  is  one  of  the 
fastest  horses  in  training,  over  six  furlongs  ;  but  he  does  not  like 
rising  ground,  and  in  this  race  he  failed  when  he  began  to  ascend 
the  incline.  After  that  Phenix  had  the  race  to  himself,  Out  of 
Bounds  being  second  and  Trappist  third.  The  last-named  horse 
seems  to  have  lost  his  speed.  Last  year  he  won  this  very  race, 
beating  Fcossais,  Lollypop,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  year  before 
1  he  ran  third,  Lollypop  being  second,  Springfield  the  winner,  and 
1  Ecossais  fourth.  This  race  is  generally  a  popular  scramble 
between  the  best  T.Y.C.  horse3  in  training.  The  victory  of 
;  Phenix  was  received  in  silence,  as  his  victories  usually  are. 
"W  hether  the  feeling  which  exists  with  regard  to  this  horse's  peculiar 
running  is  justifiable  or  not  is  a  question  upon  which  we  de- 
cline to  enter.  Seventeen  and  eighteen  horses  started  for  two  of 
the  races  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Cup  day  and  the  fields  were 
generally  very  good,  more  than  sixty  horses  running  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  Phenix  had  Silvio  to  oppose  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  Bunbury  Stakes.  They  met  at  about  weight  for 
age,  and  the  distance  was  one  mile.  Silvio  made  the  running  for 
the  first  half-mile,  and  then  Phenix  took  the  lead.  As  they  came  j 
near  the  winning-post,  Silvio  overtook  him,  and  there"  was  a 


magnificent  race  between  the  pair.  Silvio  gained  upon  Phenix 
gradually,  but  had  not  managed  to  pass  him  before  they  reached 
the  judge's  chair,  and  Phenix  won  the  race  by  a  head.  The  victory 
of  the  French  horse  was  again  received  with  an  ominous  silence.  The 
Chesterfield  Stakes,  which  is  an  important  two-year-old  race,wasrun 
on  the  same  day.  Eleven  horses  started,  or  one  more  than  last  year, 
when  the  race  was  won  by  Leap  Year.  The  favourite,  who  won 
the  race,  is  a  chestnut  colt  by  Doncaster  out  of  Rouge  Rose  by 
Thormanby.  He  is  a  remarkably  handsome  colt,  and  was  on  the 
whole  more  admired  than  Mask,  the  hero  of  the  July  Stakes. 
The  day  concluded  with  a  tremendous  race  between  Fordham  and 
Archer,  the  former  on  the  Highland  Lassie  colt  and  the  latter  on 
Leghorn,  for  the  Summer  Cup.  Fordham  won,  but  only  a  head 
separated  the  two  horses  as  they  passed  the  post.  The  most  amus- 
ing event  of  the  last  day  was  the  match  between  Sir  John  Astley 
and  Mr.  Alexander,  "  owners  up.''  Sir  John  rode  Drumhead,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  rode  Briglia.  The  course  was  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  the  weights  were  16  st.  6  lb.  and  16  st.  One  jockey  had  to 
undergo  a  severe  course  of  training  to  reduce  himself  to  such  a 
feather  weight.  The  bookmakers  were  quite  puzzled  in  arranging 
"  current  prices  "  over  an  affair  of  this  kind.  More  was  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  jockeys  than  on  their  horses,  and  at  the  start 
Briglia — or  rather,  we  should  say,  Mr.  Alexander — was  the 
favourite.  The  jockeys  behaved  well  at  the  post,  and  neither  of 
them  was  reported  to  the  stewards  for  insubordination.  Their 
punctuality,  too,  was  most  praiseworthy.  Sir  John  jumped  off 
with  the  lead  when  the  flag  fell ;  but  Mr.  Alexander  soon  passed 
him,  and  made  the  running  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  when  Sir 
John  again  went  to  the  front ;  and,  although  Mr.  Alexander 
pounded  vigorously  after  him,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  Drumhead, 
with  Sir  John  Astley  on  his  back,  winning  the  match  by 
three  lengths.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  horses  or  their  riders 
were  most  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  race.  All  seemed  com- 
pletely done  up.  The  rest  of  the  day's  racing  was  not  particularly 
interesting,  and  it  was  rendered  unpleasant  by  drenching  showers 
and  thunder  and  lightning ;  indeed  one  race  was  actually  run 
during  a  severe  thunderstorm,  lightning  and  thunder  succeeding 
each  other  with  appalling  rapidity. 

During  the  late  Newmarket  Meeting  the  Jockey  Club  abolished 
half-mile  races  for  two-year-olds.  The  principal  races  affected  by 
this  measure  will  be  the  Brocklesby  Stakes  at  Lincoln  and  the 
Althorp  Park  Stakes  at  Northampton  ;  but  a  number  of  minor  races 
will  also  come  under  its  influence.  The  rule  which  prevented  two- 
year-olds  from  running  over  courses  exceeding  six  furlongs  in 
length,  until  after  the  1st  of  September,  was  altered  at  the  same 
time.  In  future  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  run  for  more  than  six 
furlongs  after  the  1st  of  July,  and  no  two-year-old  race  is  to  be 
over  less  than  five  furlongs.  Half-mile  scrambles  were  always  un- 
satisfactory things,  and  the  delays  at  the  post,  when  so  much 
depended  upon  a  good  start,  were  often  wearisome  in  the  extreme. 


KEVIEWS. 


COEEESrOXDEXCE  OF  MACVEY  NAPIER.* 

lY/FR.  MACVEY  NAPIER,  who  had  previously  been  occupied 
i-VS-  in  editing  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  was  in  1S29 
appointed,  on  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  to  the  editorship  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  held  his  office  until  his  death  in  the 
early  part  of  1847,  and  during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  editorship 
he  received  a  constant  stream  of  correspondence  from  those  who 
wrote,  who  wished  to  write,  or  who  had  written  in  his  Review. 
He  of  course  answered,  or  made  suggestions  to  which  his  corre- 
spondents replied.  His  letters  have  not  been  preserved,  or  at 
any  rate  have  not  been  collected  ;  but  the  familiar  outpourings  of 
the  habitual  writers  in  the  Review,  with  occasional  letters  from 
less  frequent  contributors,  remained  with  Mr.  Napier,  and  a  selection 
from  this  correspondence  has  now  been  published  by  his  son.  The 
volume  thus  formed  is  not  without  solid  historical  interest ;  it  is 
very  entertaining,  and  it  gives  an  almost  unique  picture  of  the 
literary  life  of  an  editor  called  on  to  edit  such  a  publication  as  the 
Edinburgh  Revietv  was  in  those  days.  Times  have  changed  since 
then.  The  Edinburgh  Review  is  now  only  one  of  many  publica- 
tions of  its  kind.  It  has  ceased  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  to  be  a 
political  organ  ;  no  one  wishes  to  penetrate  the  privacy  in  which 
the  authorship  of  its  articles  is  shrouded  ;  and  the  public  awaits  its 
appearance  with  a  languid  assurance  that  its  average  of  excellence 
will  be  maintained,  and  that  each  successive  number  will  show 
the  recognized  amount  of  accurate  information,  sensible,  if 
commonplace,  remarks,  and  cautious  philosophy.  All  this  was  very 
different  in  the  days  when  Napier  was  editor.  "  The  Edinburgh  had 
made  a  great  name  in  the  dark  hours  of  Whig  adversity.  He 
entered  on  the  editorship  at  the  moment  when  this  adversity  was 
changed  into  triumph.  His  blue  and  yellow  volumes  were  the 
sole  admitted  channel  through  which  ran  the  gushing  current  of 
official  Liberalism.  To  be  admitted  to  swell  this  current  was  the 
aspiration  of  young  Liberals,  and  most  of  the  rising  writers  of  the 
day  were  Liberals.  Who  should  write,  on  what,  and  what  should 
be  said,  were  debated  as  fervently  and  earnestly  as  if  the  compo- 
sition and  policy  of  a  Cabinet  had' been  at  stake.  If  to  the  regular 
we  add  the  occasional  contributors,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
Edinburgh  was  then  written  by  the  first  writers  of  the  day ;  for  to 

*  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Macveij  Napier,  Esq, 
Edited  by  his  Son,  Macvey  Napier.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  187Q. 
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Macaulay,  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  M'Culloch 
■we  must  add  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mill,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  the  two 
Bulwers,  Mrs.  Austin,  Allen,  Hallam,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Charles 
Buller,  and  Lord  Monteagle.  But,  although  the  editor  was  fortu- 
nate in  his  command  of  the  market,  in  the  prestige  which  surrounded 
the  undertaking,  and  the  interest  which  his  successive  numbers 
excited,  he  had  a  very  rough  time  in  the  interior  circles  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  always  being  reproved,  and,  what  was  worse,  being 
advised.  His  contributors  were  so  emineut  that  each  wished  to 
be  eminent  with  thepeculiar  degree  of  eminence  to  which  he  thought 
himself  entitled.  Above  all,  there  was  the  terrible  Lord  Brougham, 
who  led  the  editor  a  life  which  few  editors  would  have  stood, 
and  which  finally  exhausted  the  patience  of  Napier.  Lord 
Brougham  considered  the  Review  as  his  own  peculiar  property.  So 
much  of  a  number  as  he  chose  to  write  he  was  to  write ;  and 
every  article  not  written  by  him  was  more  or  less  wrong  and 
foolish,  and  Napier  had  to  be  instructed  in  his  errors  because  he  ! 
had  inserted  it.  At  the  same  time  that  Napier  had  to  bear  this, 
he  had  also  to  bear  the  angry  comments  of  his  other  regular  con-  I 
tributors  on  the  arrogance  of  Brougham  and  on  the  monstrosity  of 
his  claims.  War  raged  for  years  between  Brougham  and 
Macaulay,  and  Napier  was  the  target  into  which,  asking  confidence  I 
and  sympathy,  they  despatched  their  arrows.  Napier  appears  to  ; 
have  filled  his  difficult  and  painful  position  with  much  patience, 
good  sense,  and  tact ;  to  have  made  himself  respected  by  all  with 
whom  he  had  to  do ;  to  have  ventured  to  assert  himself  and  his 
opinions  in  the  face  of  contributors  so  illustrious  ;  and,  finally,  to 
have  brought  Brougham  himself  into  something  like  a  tame  state, 
and  to  have  won,  not  only  the  unvarying,  but  the  admiring,  friend- 
ship of  such  men  as  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay. 

Mr.  Napier  began  his  editing  with  the  autumn  number  of  1829. 
The  all-powerful  Brougham  chose  to  contribute  no  less  than  four 
articles ;  but  the  number  was  pronounced  by  Jeffrey  to  be  good, 
and  creditable  to  the  new  editor,  although  this  experienced  critic 
declared  that  an  article  on  Cousin  was  "  the  most  unreadable 
thing  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Review."  "  It  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,"  Jeffrey  added,  "  that  he  does  not  agree  with  the  worst 
part  of  the  mysticism,  for  he  affects  to  understand  it,  and  to  ex- 
plain it,  and  to  think  it  very  ingenious  and  respectable,  and  it  is 
mere  gibberish.  He  may  possibly  be  a  clever  man."  The  writer 
was  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Before  another  number  appeared 
Napier  had  a  first  taste  of  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  an  editor, 
the  jealousy  of  one  contributor  towards  another.  Pie  had  arranged 
"with  Spring  Rice  for  an  article  on  the  Italian  Economists ;  but 
M'Culloch  considered  that  anything  to  do  with  economists  was  his 
special  thunder,  and  that  no  one  could  be  allowed  to  steal  it. 
"  Surely,"  he  wrote  to  Napier,  "  Rice  might  have  found  something 
else  to  write  upon  than  poking  himself  into  a  controversy  between 
Pecchio  and  myself."  In  this  instance  the  reply  of  the  editor  has 
been  preserved,  and  it  is  as  good  a  reply  as  an  editor  could  have 
sent.  He  protested  against  M'Culloch  claiming  that  the  whole 
ground  of  political  economy  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  for  himself, 
and  declared  that  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  conduct  the 
Review  unless  he  was  to  be  free  to  choose  his  contributors. 
M'Culloch  wrote  back  to  say  that  he  did  claim  political  economy 
as  a  sacred  ground  for  himself.  "  Whether  Rice  writes  sense  or 
nonsense  is  not  the  point.  He  comes  within  my  beat,  and  therefore 
I  dislike  him."  But,  if  it  was  possible  for  Mr.  Napier  to  stand 
the  wrath  of  M-Culloch,  he  could  not  escape  the  yoke  of 
Brougham.  In  the  following  July  occurred  the  famous  French 
Revolution  of  1830.  Napier  asked  Macaulay  to  write  on  it.  Macaulay 
set  to  work,  and  had  made  some  considerable  progress  in  his 
labours,  when  there  carne  in  the  early  part  of  September  an 
imperial  decree  from  Brougham  : — "  I  must  beg,  and  indeed  make 
a  point  of  giving  you  my  thoughts  on  the  Revolution,  and  there- 
fore, pray,  send  oif  your  countermand  to  Macaulay.  I  can  trust 
no  one  but  myself  with  the  subject."  This  was  entirely  to  super- 
sede Napier  as  editor ;  but  he  did  not  feel  inclined,  or  perhaps 
felt  very  much  inclined  but  did  not  feel  strong  enough,  to  rebel 
against  Brougham's  dictation.  Macaulay  complained  loudly  and 
strongly  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  ;  but  it 
was  that  time  an  accepted  axiom  that  Brougham  must  do  with  the 
Edinburgh  as  he  pleased.  Macaulay  could  not  blame  Napier 
for  resigning  himself  to  the  inevitable,  and  solaced  his  indignation 
with  the  epigram  that  Brougham  was  a  kind  of  semi-Solomon, 
half  knowing  everything  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop.  But 
Brougham's  dictation  had  not  reached  its  height  even  in  this  abrupt 
supersession  of  Macaulay.  He  had  become  Chancellor,  and  he 
ordered  that  he  should  write  all  articles  on  any  question  of  Minis- 
terial policy.  This  he  regarded  as  a  proper  compensation  to  him- 
self for  being  deprived  of  the  power  of  addressing  the  people  or 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  communications  were,  however, 
supposed  to  be  a  profound  secret,  and  Napier  was  directed  to  have 
all  Brougham's  manuscripts  copied  by  trusty  clerks  before  printing. 
It  must,  however,  be  said  that  Brougham  was  good  enough  to  let  | 
Napier  know  with  tolerable  accuracy  beforehand  how  much  of 
each  number  he  intended  to  occupy.  Thus  he  writes  in  September 
1832,  "  I  think  I  shall  require  at  least  the  space  of  two  sheets, 
probably  three,  to  say  what  I  want  both  on  Reform  and  our 
domestic  policy  generally,  and  upon  Church  Reform."  At  length 
in  July  1834  Lord  Grey  resigned,  and  Brougham  at  once  com-  I 
manded  the  July  number  to  be  kept  back,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  express  his  views  as  to  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  new 
Cabinet.  "  I  am  struggling  and  zealous  in  preventing  mischief,  > 
and  I  have  declined  to  resign  for  that  purpose,"  was  his  own 
account  of  his  personal  position,  and  he  could  scarcely  have 
penned  a  sentence  which  would  have  better  illustrated  the  excess  , 


of  his  vanity  and  the  inaccuracy  of  his  English.  The  new 
Cabinet  formed  by  Lord  Melbourne  included  Brougham,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  commended.  But  in  the  following  November  it 
was  suddenly  dismissed  by  the  King.  As  soon  as  Parliament 
met  in  1835,  it  became  evident  that  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could  not  last  long,  and  what  Ministry  was  to  replace  the 
existing  Ministry  when  it  fell  was  a  burning  question  that  agitated 
Whig  breasts.  Napier  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  be  silent  and 
see  how  things  would  turn  out.  But  very  different  were  the 
views  of  his  taskmaster.  The  number  for  April  1835  came  out 
with  no  less  than  six  articles  by  Brougham,  one  of  which  was  on 
"  Recent  Political  Occurrences,"  and  another  on  the  "  State  of 
Parties."  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  abject  misery  of  an 
editor  who  is  obliged  to  fill  up  his  pages  with  six  articles  from 
one  contributor,  two  of  them  being  political  articles  as  to  which 
he  thinks  the  contributor  wrong. 

But  it  is  a  long  bine  that  has  no  turning,  and  Napier's  lane  turned 
immediately'  after  he  had  had  to  endure  this  supreme  outburst  of 
Brougham's  tyranny.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1838,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
resigned^  and  Lord  Melbourne  resumed  office,  taking  back  with 
him  all  his  former  colleagues,  except  one — and  that  one  Brougham. 
As  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  thus  dared  to  defy  Brougham, 
Napier  gradually  plucked  up  courage  to  emulate  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  defy  Brougham  on  his  own  account.  A  controversy  im- 
mediately arose  as  to  whether  Brougham  had  already  had  too 
much  of  his  own  way.  Napier  strove  to  show  that  Brougham 
had  been  "  humoured  in  all  things."  Brougham  said  that  he  had 
been  disappointed  as  to  a  book  or  two  he  had  intended  to  review, 
and  he  explained  that  this  was  a  serious  matter, "  for  all  the  papers 
which  I  wrote  that  were  called  reviews  were  not  reviews  at  all." 
They  were  utterances  of  Brougham's  wisdom,  coupled  nominally 
with  the  production  of  an  author  who  hoped  he  had  written  a 
book,  but  had  merely  manufactured  a  peg.  Napier,  however, 
clung  eagerly  to  his  dream  of  something  like  independence,  and 
Brougham  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  emancipated  editor's 
determination  that  in  the  July  number  there  should  be  no  politics, 
merely  observing  that  he  concluded  the  Review  was  not  to  be  a 
Ministerial  journal.  "Of  course  that  would  make  it  both  dis- 
creditable and  quite  impossible  for  me  to  have  any  kind  of  con- 
nexion with  it."  Brougham  proposed  to  start  as  a  free  lance, 
attacking  all  parties  equally,  but  reserving  his  greatest  acrimony 
for  his  late  friends,  and  he  hoped  that  the  terror  he  inspired  was  still 
so  great  that  Napier  would  follow  in  his  wake.  In  the  October 
number  of  1835  Brougham  was  allowed  to  write  a  political 
article ;  but  Napier  had  felt  the  first  thrill  of  freedom,  and 
he  boldly  cut  out  some  personal  allusions  to  leading  Whigs, 
and  Brougham  was  tamed  down  to  the  point  not  only  of  enduring 
the  interference  of  the  editor,  but  of  approving  it.  Two  years 
later  Napier  had  become  so  much  his  own  master  that  he  actu- 
ally wrote  to  Brougham: — "All  the  embarrassments  that  have 
occurred  in  my  management  of  the  Review  have  arisen  from  my 
desire  to  secure  the  continuance  of  your  assistance."  Step  by 
step  Brougham  was  brought  to  the  position  of  a  contributor  who 
might  write  occasionally  on  subjects  which  the  editor  did  not 
think  dangerous,  and  he  wrote  less  and  less.  But  he  never  ceased, 
nor  did  Napier  care  to  contest  his  claim,  to  criticize  the  successive 
numbers  as  they  appeared,  from  the  point  of  view  that  he  alone  really 
knew  what  the  Edinburgh  ought  to  say,  and  that  he  was  immea- 
surably superior  to  all  other  possible  writers.  These  critical  letters 
are  undoubtedly  vigorous  and  amusing.  Brougham  was  a  very  bad 
writer.  No  one  now  reads  a  line  of  his  innumerable  books  ;  and, 
if  an  attempt  to  read  them  is  made,  it  is  soon  baffled  by  the 
poverty  of  the  matter  and  the  confusion  of  the  style.  But  these 
letters  are  written  naturally,  with  spirit,  and  with  unmistakable 
cleverness.  Brougham  was  always  at  his  best  when  he  was  abu- 
sive ;  but  in  public  his  abuse  was  enveloped  in  the  turgid  rhetoric 
which  he  fondly  believed  was  a  happy  reproduction  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Bolingbroke  or  Cicero.  Writing  privately  to  a  corre- 
spondent whom  he  regarded  as  a  very  humble  friend,  he  could 
vent  his  abuse  in  flowing,  but  effective,  terms.  His  chief  victims 
were  Macaulay  and  Empson.  In  one  passage  relating  to  Macau- 
lay's  "dive,"  Brougham  managed  to  get  in  the  three  principal  sub- 
jects of  his  thought  when  he  was  thinking  of  the  Edinburgh — Macau- 
lay, Empson,  and  himself.  Brougham  thought  Macaulay  had  passed 
too  lightly  over  Olive's  misdeeds.  "  Alas  !  "he  writes,  "  if  Macau- 
lay's  overweening  conceit  would  only  let  him  read  what  honest 
Adam  Smith  says  in  his  3Ioral  Sentiments  of  the  evils  of  profligate 
systems  of  morals.  It  might  awake  his  conscience,  and  prevent 
him  from  being  led  away  by  the  silly  Empsons  he  lives  among,  and 
who  admire  nothing  but  sentence-making.  Or,  if  he  only  knew  the 
comfort  of  laying  down  his  head  to  sleep,  or  may  be  to  die,  aftei 
writing  forty  years  and  speaking  thirty-five  and  never  once  hav- 
ing said  one  word  but  in  favour  of  the  highest  strain  of  public 
virtue."  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  ineffable  purity  of  his  morals 
alone  that  Brougham,  in  the  midst  of  his  criticism  on  others,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  editor.  He  was  equally  ready  to  explain  the 
enormous  merits  of  his  scientific  productions.  "  Pray,"  he  writes 
in  1S39,  "is  not  my  Priiwipia  and  Instinct  to  be  reviewed  P  The 
Instinct  is  full  of  origiual  views  and  arguments.  The  Principia  is 
the  only  deep  and  learned  commentary  on  the  greatest  and  most 
inaccessible  work  of  man."  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  added, 
in  justice  to  Brougham,  that  he  was  capable  of  bestowing  praise 
when  he  thought  it  was  due,  even  on  the  detested  Macaulay ;  but 
then  his  praise  was  of  a  somewhat  reserved  and  tempered  cha- 
racter. "  Macaulay 's  long  article  on  Warren  Hastings,"  he  writes 
in  1S41,  "  is  admirable,  bating  some  vulgarity  and  his  usual  want 
of  all  power  of  reasoning,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  very  sub- 
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stantial  and  instructive,  and  I  don't  think  at  all  deficient  in  in- 
terest, or  even  entertainment."  Macaulay,  it  may  be  observed,  re- 
paid with  interest  all  he  got  from  Brougham.  "  Empson,"  he  writes 
in  183S,  "  has  hinted  tome  that  Brougham  has  been  plaguing  you. 
Really  that  man  is  the  devil."  Such  were  the  artless  confidences 
as  to"  each  other  that  the  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  poured 
into  the  common  receptacle  of  their  editor's  bosom. 

Macaulav  was  during  Napier's  editorship  the  backbone  of  the 
Edinburgh,  as  Brougham  was  its  incubus,  and  Macaulay 's  letters 
to  the  editor  fill  a  large  space  in  this  volume.  His  letters  and 
Brougham's,  in  fact,  fill  up  two-thirds  of  the  space;  and,  if  they 
had  not  alreadv  been  published,  Macaulay *8 letters  would  be  enough 
to  make  the 'volume  valuable  and  attractive.  Almost  all  the 
letters  from  Macaulav  to  Napier  now  given  have  appeared  in  Mr. 
Trevelvan's  Life;  but  Mr.  Trevelyan  made  some  excisions  when 
Macaulay  spoke  with  stronger  disparagement  of  persons  still  living 
or  recently  dead  than  he  would  perhaps  have  been  willing  should 
appear  in  "print.  The  remaining  third  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  letters  from  the  many  eminent  occasional  contributors  whom 
Napier  gathered  round  him.  For  the  most  part  these  letters 
touch  on  the  articles  which  Mr.  Napier's  correspondents  had  written, 
or  wished  to  writ.-,  or  could  not  write  when  proposed  to  them  by 
the  editor.  These  are  all  letters  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business, 
and  derive  their  chief  interest  from  the  eminence  of  the  writers. 
Those,  however,  of  Sir  James  Stephen  rise  to  a  higher  level ;  they 
iv\  6a]  some  of  the  history  of  his  laborious  and  honourable  life,  and 
are  marked  bv  his  characteristic  combination  of  shrewdness  and  en- 
thasiasm.  Mr.  Carlyle,  too,  gives  glimpses  of  articles  which  he 
meant  to  write,  but  did  not,  and  in  his  own  special  vein 
describes  how  he  would  have  liked  to  get  to  the  reality  of 
Bvron  and  Bonaparte,  and  how  he  longed  to  blow  his  trumpet 
of  denunciation  at  the  Pelhain-Devereux  class  of  novels  and  at  the 
French  literature  of  despair.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  most 
readers  will  find  that  the  chief  amusement  they  derive  from  these 
miscellaneous  letters  consists  in  the  very  free  criticisms  which 
some  of  the  writers  bestowed  on  the  articles  appearing  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  Edinburgh.  Jeffrey  more  especially  con- 
tinued to  preside  as  a  perennial  critic  over  the  undertaking  which 
he  had  guided  so  long.  He  regularly  favoured  Napier  with  his 
opinions  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  numbers  that  came  out. 
He  was  a  ruthless  critic,  and  wrote  with  the  utmost  frankness  and 
with  an  inexhaustible  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  his  judg- 
ment. His  adverse  criticisms  may  safely  be  divulged  now,  as 
thev  chieflv  affect  men  whose  eminence  has  since  been  placed 
bevond  discussion.  We  fiud  him  writing  in  1831  : — "I  fear 
Carlyle  will  not  do.  The  misfortune  is  that  he  is  very  obstinate 
and  conceited,  and  unluckily  finds  people  enough  to  abet  and 
applaud  him.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  he  is  a  man  of  genius  and 
industry,  and  with  the  capacity  of  being  an  elegant  and  impres- 
sive writer."  Then,  again,  "  Mr.  Nathaniel  Willis  might  have  been 
as  well  let  alone,  and  his  reviewer  is  not  much  better  than  him- 
The  reviewer  was  Thackeray.  Of  a  review  of  Harris  on 
.  I.  iaderstorms,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  Jeffrey  writes  : — "  There 
i  •  a  tremendous  piece  of  fine  writing  in  the  two  first  pages  of  the 

,  .  .nderstorm,'  which,  if  I  had  seen  it  anywhere  else,  I  should 
have  taken  for  a  wicked  parody  on  the  lofty  vein  of  your  friend 
Brewster.  But,  as  it  is,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  it  is  the  genuine 
result  of  one  of  his  Free  Church  inspirations.''  Jeffrey  was  at 
one  time  much  exercised  as  to  who  ought  to  be  selected  to  review 
Brougham's  Political  Philosophy;  and,  after  describing  his  ob- 
jections to  other  persons,  adds  : — "I  once  thought  of  John  Mill ; 
but  there  are  reasons  against  him  independent  of  his  great  un- 
readable book  and  its  elaborate  demonstration  of  axioms  and 
trui-ms.'-  Possibly  it  may  have  been  judgments  of  this  sort  that 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  furnished  him  with 
materials  for  that  picture  of  the  "  Able  Editor  "  which  he  intro- 
duced with  recurrent  delight  into  so  many  of  his  works.  But 
Jeffrey,  although  a  slashing  critic,  and  ready  to  offer  opinions  on 
subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  to  condemn  writers  who 
went  beyond  his  level,  was  in  many  respects  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment  and  much  tact,  and  his  advice  was  generally  of  a  kind 
to  be  of  real  value  to  his  correspondent.  The  criticisms  of  other 
critics,  and  the  subsidiary  judgments  and  sayings  of  the  various 
lesser  contributors,  must  be  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  volume 
itself.  Bat  one  short  note  from  Lord  Melbourne  is  too  character- 
istic of  the  writer  to  be  omitted.  A  reference  to  Lord  Melbourne 
had  been  made  in  an  article  by  Brougham  ;  and  Napier,  fearing 
that  Lord  Melbourne  might  take  exception  to  what  had  been  said, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Allen  of  explanation  or  apology.  Allen  sent  the 
letter  on  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  received  the  following  reply  : — 
"  My  dear  Allen, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  beg  you  will 
assure  Mr.  Napier  that  I  am  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with  the 
mention  made  of  me  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is,  as 
Brougham  says,  the  statement  of  a  fact.  It  is,  if  I  remember,  not 
correctly  stated;  but  facts  seldom  are. — Yours  faithfully,  Mel- 
bourne." 


THE  ROMAN  SYSTEM  OF  PROVINCIAL  ADMINISTRATION.* 

TIMIE  Arnold  Essay  for  this  year  is  an  excellent  summary  of  all  < 
-L  the  information  accessible  on  a  vast  and  important  subject.  1 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  facts  which  go  to  make  up  the  great 

*  The  Rom  in  System  of  Provincial  Administration  to  the  Accession  of 
Coiutamtiiu  (he  Great.  Beim;  the  Arnold  Prize  Essayfor  1879.  By  W.T. 
Arnold.  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1879. 


picture  of  Roman  provincial  administration  here  drawn  by  Mr. 
Arnold,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  Finlay,  and 
Merivale,  without  taking  into  account  the  works  of  German 
writers;  but  much  is  gained  by  bringing  together  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  treatise  all  that  is  known  of  the  working  of  the 
huge  machinery  of  Roman  dominion,  and  by  marking  the  points 
of  strength  and  weakness  which  kept  the  fabric  together  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  ended  by  leaving  the  Empire  powerless 
against  the  assaults  of  barbarians  who  brought  with  them  the 
germs  of  a  more  vigorous  civilization. 

Mr.  Arnold's  plan  in  the  treatment  of  bis  subject  follows  the 
natural  order  iu  which  this  mighty  system  grew  up.  The  Latin 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  gradually  extended  its  power  from 
the  Seven  Hills  over  the  Italian  peninsula,  and,  probably  more  from 
the  force  of  circumstances  than  from  lust  of  territory,  was  carried 
on  to  more  distant  conquests  in  which  her  arms  never  received  a 
permanent  check.  While  the  work  of  government  seemed  likely 
sometimes  to  be  brought  to  a  deadlock  by  faction  and  disorder  at 
home,  the  Republic  continued  to  extend  her  dominion  towards  the 
four  winds,  and  long  before  the  great  change  to  imperialism 
was  accomplished,  she  had  brought  under  her  sway  more  than 
all  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  provincial 
administration  of  Rome  was  as  fully  at  work  while  the 
supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and  people  as  it 
was  when  the  old  constitutional  forms  had  become  a  veil  for 
a  rigid  monarchical  despotism.  Mr.  Arnold,  therefore,  examines 
first  the  modes  in  which  Rome  acquired  and  organized  her  pro- 
vinces, and  then  the  system  of  administration  as  it  existed  during 
tins  periods  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  earlier  and  later  Empire. 
The  examination  seems  to  show  that  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
vinces was  better  under  the  earlier  Empire  than  it  had  been  under 
the  Republic,  and  that,  but  for  mistakes  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
earlier  Emperors,  it  might  have  been  better  still  under  the  later 
Empire.  There  was  not  indeed  any  antecedent  reason  why  the 
Roman  world  should  go  down  before  the  assaults  of  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  adoption  of 
a  somewhat  different  policy  might  have  changed  the  course  of 
modern  history.  We  have  only  to  add  that  in  most  cases  the 
countries  brought  under  Roman  subjection  were  better  off  than 
they  had  been  while  they  were  supposed  to  govern  themselves,  and 
we  have  something  like  a  fair  apology  for  Roman  rule  generally. 
The  clearness  with  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  brought  out  these 
facts,  while  lie  fully  admits  the  greatness  of  the  evils  which 
existed  alongside  of  them,  or  were  even  caused  by  them,  consti- 
tutes one  special  merit  of  this  volume.  He  is  right  in  saying 
that,  iu  Europe,  Rome  destroyed  no  national  independence  which 
was  worth  the  name.  Of  Carthage  we  need  not  speak ;  for, 
although  the  way  in  which  the  last  struggle  was  provoked  must 
be  condemned  as  a  monstrous  iniquity,  no  one  probably  will  con- 
tend that  it  would  have  been  for  the  interests  of  civilization  gene- 
ally  if  the  great  Tyrian  colony  had  become  supreme  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  national  life  in  the 
countries  brought  within  Rome's  dominion  was  in  Macedonia,  but 
even  here  the  symptoms  of  fatal  disease  were  showing  themselves,  and 
in  the  true  Hellenic  land  a  real  national  union  had  at  all  times  been 
hopeless.  In  establishing  her  confederacy  Athens  had  entered  on 
a  course  which  perhaps  might  have  led  her  statesmen  to  a  policy 
likely  to  realize  more  than  the  Panhellenic  ideas  of  Pericles ;  but 
these  ideas  had  long  since  passed  into  the  region  of  dreams.  They 
had  roused  first  the  armed  protest  of  the  Dorian  tribes  headed  by 
Sparta,  and  this  growth  had  been  crushed  afterwards  by  the 
treachery  of  the  oligarchic  party  in  Athens  itself.  Rome  had  thus 
for  her  dominion  generally  the  same  justification  which  we 
plead,  and,  as  perhaps  every  Englishman  feels,  plead  justly,  for 
our  rule  iu  India.  If  we  collect  a  revenue,  the  burden  on  the 
people  is  less  heavy  than  that  which  they  bore  under  their 
former  masters.  If  in  some  measure  we  treat  them  as  a 
subject  class,  barring  their  way  to  certain  offices  and  confining 
their  ambition  within  definite  limits,  we  have  given  them  security 
for  person  and  property  such  as  they  had  never  enjoyed  before. 
We  have  made  the  roads  safe,  we  have  uprooted  ancient  and 
mighty  fraternities  of  evil-doers,  and  we  have  saved  the  people  from 
foreign  invasions  which  used  to  pass  over  the  land  with  something 
like  the  regularity  of  tides.  This,  in  her  measure,  Rome  did  for 
the  countries  on  which  she  laid  her  hand,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic,  and  she  would  have  done  more  had  not  the  condition  of 
things  at  Rome  rendered  a  real  central  authority  impossible. 
Theoretically,  the  Senate  had  a  control  over  provincial  governors 
which  should  have  insured  the  due  administration  of  justice; 
practically,  its  energies  were  spent  on  the  struggle  with  democracy 
at  home ;  and  as  Rome  stumbled  forward,  almost  blindly,  on  its 
path  to  Imperial  power,  probably  only  one  man  saw  by  what 
means  that  power  might  be  placed  on  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  storms.  It  was  not  enough  to  establish  order  in  a  conquered 
country,  or  to  place  in  it  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  to  serve  as 
permanent  garrisons  among  a  population  who  were  not  admitted 
to  share  their  privileges.  The  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
must  be  welded  into  a  single  people,  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  vast  extensions  of  the  benefits  of  citizenship.  Thiswasdistinctly 
seen  by  Julius  Caesar,  and,  had  it  been  seen  with  equal  clearness 
by  Octavius,  the  history  of  the  Empire  must  have  followed  a  very 
different  course. 

Unfortuuately  Octavius  either  failed  to  see  this  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  deliberately  cast  aside  the  policy  of  Julius  in  his  anxiety  to 
justify  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  as  well  as  in  his 
own.  Had  he  lived,  Julius  would  probably  have  made  short  work 
with  constitutional  forms  which  he  might  regard  as  having  lost 
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tbeir  significance  and  force ;  the  great  desire  of  Octavius  seemed 
to  be  to  convince  his  subjects  that  the  old  state  of  things  still 
continued.  Hence  it  became  needful  to  allow  no  startling  and, 
if  possible,  no  apparent  deviations  from  prevalent  usage  ;  and  the 
Roman  must  therefore  remain,  as  he  had  been,  a  higher  being 
amongst  the  subjects  whom  it  was  his  business  to  rule.  Octavius 
was  thus  led  to  multiply  the  military  colonies  which  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  full  Roman  citizenship  amongst  populations  who 
were  made  to  feel  the  yoke  of  conquest.  This  feeling  of  legal 
inferiority,  Mr.  Arnold  remarks,  was  clearly  in  the  eyes  of  Julius 
a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of,  if  possible : — 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  had  every  intention  of  doing  all 
that  in  him  lay  to  put  an  end  to  this  invidious  and  fatal  difference  between 
Rome  and  her  subjects.  It  was  by  such  extension  of  her  franchise  and 
such  incorporation  of  new  elements  that  Rome  had  become  great;  and 
every  principle  of  statesmanship  urged  her  to  continue  in  the  same  path. 
Augustus,  however,  broke  with  these  traditions.  Partly  from  financial 
causes,  partly  from  that.  ultra-Roman  sentiment  which  was  both  natural  to 
him  and  diligently  cultivated,  he  drew  the  line  sharp  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered. 

For  the  proof  of  this  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  In  about  forty 
years  ending  in  B.C.  28  the  number  of  citizens  had  risen  from  less 
than  half  a  million  to  more  than  four  millions.  Forty  years  later 
the  numbers  were  still  under  five  millions,  the  increase  being 
accounted  for  by  the  natural  growth  of  population.  In  other 
words,  the  policy  of  Julius  had  been  practically  abandoned.  So 
long  as  he  maintained  the  Pax  Augusta,  which  he  regarded  as  his 
highest  glory,  Octavius  was  satisfied ;  but  had  he  adopted  a 
different  method  of  dealing  with  the  provinces,  that  peace  might 
have  been  upheld  just  when  it  was  most  needed.  It  was  just  at 
this  crisis  that  it  failed,  and  it  failed  precisely  because  the  policy 
of  Octavius,  followed  by  his  successors,  kept  the  subject  popula- 
tions in  leading  strings,  and  cut  them  off  from  that  political  life 
without  which  the  power  of  self-government  is  unattainable.  The 
municipal  towns  were  mere  isolated  units,  and  the  federation 
which  might  have  organized  them  into  a  coherent  whole  was  not 
permitted.    Mr.  Arnold  may  therefore  well  say : — 

The  provinces  would  not  have  defended  themselves  without  Rome  ;  for 
200  years  Rome  defended  them  ;  but  if  a  wiser  system  had  been  used,  if 
the  provincial  councils  had  been  made  into  real  parliaments  instead  of 
kept  to  their  so-called  religious  duties ;  above  all,  if  there  had  been  a 
regular  and  organized  representation  of  the  provinces  in  the  central 
government,  Rome  and  her  provinces  together  might  have  defended  them- 
selves for  a  thousand  years  instead  of  two  hundred. 

The  great  evil  of  the  despotism  upheld  by  Octavius  lay  thus  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  acknowledged  in  the  policy  which  it 
became  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  uphold  a  sham.  Early  in 
the  third  century  the  boon  which  some  six  generations  earlier 
might  have  changed  the  course  of  European  history  was  bestowed 
upon  all  provincials  by  Caracalla  ;  but  its  bestowal  was  practically 
a  mockery.  The  tribute,  or  laud-tax,  was  paid  by  the  provincials  : 
the  legacy  duty,  known  as  the  vicesima  hereditatum, fell  on  Roman 
citizens  in  Italy,  who  were  exempt  from  the  tribute.  The  act  of 
Caracalla  which  bestowed  citizenship  on  the  provincials  made 
them  subject  to  the  legacy  duty ;  but  it  did  not  free  them  from 
the  tribute.  Mr.  Arnold  adds  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what 
way  the  provincials  were  gainers  by  this  gift,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  gave  them  the  right  of  appeal.  "  It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  Empire  that  the  needed  reforms  come  too  late 
to  be  of  use  ;  and  that  when  they  do  take  place  they  imply  new 
burdens  rather  than  new  privileges." 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  an  inquiry  like  this  the  evils  of 
a  system  come  out  more  prominently  thau  the  benefits  secured  by 
it.  The  possibility  of  such  a  government  as  that  of  Verres  seems 
to  go  far  towards  an  utter  condemnation  of  the  whole  method  of 
Roman  dominion  ;  and  the  most  sober  and  dispassionate  criticism 
must  allow  that  there  was  in  it  enough  of  iniquity  to  account  for 
its  ultimate  failure  and  downfall.  The  gathering  of  revenue  by 
means  of  tax-farmers  may  be  a  convenience  to  rulers;  it  never 
can  be  anything  but  a  curse  to  the  people  who  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  it.  The  evil  is  intensified  when  the  rulers  care  nothing 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  subjects  provide  the  money  de- 
manded of  them,  so  long  only  as  it  is  forthcoming.  They  may 
furnish  it  by  taxing  themselves,  or  they  may  resort  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  borrowing.  The  Bublicani  were  always 
eager  to  extort  more  than  was  their  due ;  the  Negotialores  were 
always  ready  to  lend,  so  long  as  they  had  the  power  of  repaying 
themselves  with  an  interest  ruinous  to  their  clients.  Of  these 
abuses  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  fully  and  plainly,  only  saying  that  the 
misery  so  caused  was  greater  under  the  Republic  than  it  was,  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  Empire.  But,  though  the  oppression 
might  be  somewhat  lessened,  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  provinces 
tended  to  increase,  and  at  last  became  so  heavy  that  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  whole  system  seemed  rather  to  justify  hope  than 
to  furnish  a  reason  for  despair. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  those  who  wish,  not  merely 
to  know  the  details  of  the  Roman  provincial  system,  but  to  mea- 
sure the  results  of  the  system,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  may 
learn  much  from  Mi-.  Arnold's  pages.  They  will  have  little  to 
complain  of  in  the  way  of  omission,  and  they  will  mark  the  fair- 
ness which  brings  out  the  good  points  even  in  men  who,  on  the 
whole,  deserve  little  praise.  Thus  Tiberius  has  due  credit  for  re- 
mitting to  Sardis  for  five  years  the  debts  of  that  city  to  his  Jiscus, 
or  privy  purse,  while  he  also  bestowed  upon  it  a  gift  of  a  million 
sesterces.  Such  relief,  widely  given  to  other  towns  which  had,  j 
like  Sardis,  suffered  from  a  terrible  earthquake,  brings  out  the 
brighter  side  of  Roman  imperial  government.    Mr.  Arnold  might 


perhaps  with  advantage  have  noticed  the  charitable  endowment! 
for  poor  children  in  Trajan's  reign,  which  seem  to  point  to  a  still 
higher  sense  of  the  duty  of  rulers.  Of  these  endowments  Mr. 
Capes  has  spoken  with  some  enthusiasm  in  his  excellent  volume 
on  the  age  of  the  Antonines  in  the  series  of  Epochs  of  Aiuient 
Histori).  Probably  the  readers  of  Mr.  Arnold's  essay  could  not  do 
better  than  supplement  his  full  but  somewhat  sombre  survey  of  the 
Roman  world  by  the  warmer  colouring  of  the  pictures  drawn  by 
Mr.  Capes  in  that  volume  and  in  his  Early  Empire.  The  two 
together  cover  nearly  the  whole  ground  traversed  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
a  comparison  of  whose  essay  with  Mr.  Capes's  volumes  must  be  in 
the  highest  degree  instructive. 


THE  HOME  OP  THE  EDDAS.* 

MR.  LOCK  is  conscious  that  an  excuse  is  needed  for  a  new 
book  upon  Iceland.  His  apology  is  that  he  has  been  not 
a  mere  tourist  in  the  island,  but  a  resident.  A  summer  trip  to 
Iceland  has  become  a  common  though  somewhat  costly  incident 
of  vacation  pastime.  Mr.  Lock  has  passed  a  winter  there,  and  has 
actually  been  paid,  instead  of  paying,  for  his  experience.  A 
speculation  in  Iceland  sulphur  appears  to  have  prompted  the  two 
expeditions  he  made  in  1875  and  1S76.  We  hear,  however,  much, 
more  about  his  encounters  with  snow-storms,  with  torrents,  w  itb. 
persistent  midges,  and  with  tipsy  islanders,  than  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Company  whose  manager  and  agent  he  seems  to  have  been. 
His  adventures  differ  in  no  material  respect  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  late  years  described  a  score  of  times,  and  by  pens  much 
more  graphic  than  Mr.  Lock's.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of 
literary  dexterity  reveals  a  transparent  fidelity  and  good  faith  which, 
make  up  for  the  deficiency. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  sketch  which  has  been  ever  written 
of  Iceland  was  that  by  Professor  Bryee.  But  readers  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  paper  must  have  been  perplexed  between  the  keenness  of 
the  traveller's  pleasure  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  tour 
and  the  exceeding  sombreness  of  the  details  of  his  picture. 
Never  was  a  more  melancholy  land  described ;  yet  never  did 
the  darkness  of  a  scene  cast  less  shadow  over  the  recollections 
of  the  spectator.  Mr.  Lock's  narrative  is  interesting  as  showing 
precisely  the  same  incongruity.  The  truth  is  that  no  country  ex- 
ceeds Iceland  in  its  power  of  preparing  a  series  of  perpetual  sur- 
prises for  its  visitors.  Nature  is  nowhere  more  harsh ;  but  her  moods 
in  Iceland  are  so  various  that  the  foreigner  ends  by  being  unable  to 
understand  how  the  natives  can  endure  to  exchange  so  utter  a 
contrast  to  Oxford  or  Edinburgh  for  the  forests  and  clearings  and 
fleshpots  of  Canada.  The  tourist  is  lost  one  day  in  a  fog  thicker 
and  yellower  than  London  can  boast.  The  next  he  is  inhaling  air- 
more  exhilarating  than  champagne.  One  moment  a  torrent  has  to 
be  forded  without  other  aid  than  mother  wit  can  suggest  in  the 
very  jaws  of  the  abyss.  At  another  an  earthquake  is  the  diversion 
provided  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  day's  journey.  The  people 
are  prosaic  ;  but  they  are,  and  know  themselves  to  be,  the  heivs  of 
legends  more  romantic  and  heroic  than  tales  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 
They  are  unenergetic  in  the  daily  labour  of  life,  or,  as  Mr.  Lock 
expresses  it,  "  slack-twisted.''  But,  when  death  has  to  be  faced, 
their  courage  no  more  fails  them  than  in  the  days  of  their  Ber- 
serker ancestors.  Country  and  population  belong  to  an  obsolete 
type.  The  whole  land  would  seem  to  have  been  once  covered 
with  glaciers.  The  glaciers  have  retreated  ;  but  the  soil,  once 
carefully  reclaimed  and  fertilized,  is  described  by  Mr.  Lock  as,  by 
reason  chiefly  of  the  improvident  destruction  of  the  ancient 
woods,  drifting  gradually  back  into  the  condition  of  a  wilder- 
ness. It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  general  strange- 
ness of  the  region  and  all  its  phenomena  more  strongly  than 
Mr.  Lock  does  when  he  declares  that  it  constantly  reminded 
him  of  the  East.  This  region  of  snow  and  ice  and  mist  was 
always  recalling  to  him  the  intolerable  heats  of  Asia.  Even 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  existence  in  latitudes  so  far  apart 
affected  him  as  curiously  similar,  from  the  subordinate  position  of 
the  women  down  to  the  taste  for  sour  milk.  The  population  has 
the  Bedouin's  instinct  for  hospitality,  with  something  of  the  same 
ingenuity  in  driving  a  bargain.  Amid  a  race  which  esteems  itsell 
bound  to  assist  the  stranger  to  the  utmost,  he  yet  has  to  pioneer 
his  own  way,  and  trust  as  much  to  his  own  intuition  as  if  he  were 
exploring  Central  Africa. 

Mr.  Lock's  first  visit  was  not  very  fruitful  in  incidents.  He 
had  several  companions  whose  blunders  in  sport  or  otherwise  he 
ridicules  with  rather  ponderous  wit.  Thus  one  of  them,  who  is 
designated  by  initials,  is  represented  as  much  aggrieved  that  a 
falcon  he  was  stalking  would  not  sit  to  be  shot  at,  but  was  so  in- 
considerate as  to  fly  away.  The  chief  use  of  this  earlier  expe- 
dition was  that  Mr.  Lock  was  trained  by  it  not  to  rely  upon 
guides.  Their  real  province,  he  says,  is  marked  by  the  original 
sense  of  the  Icelandic  term,  which  signifies  not  a  leader  but 
a  follower.  He  asserts  that  an  "  Icelander  would  lose  the  way 
between  any  two  places  in  the  world,  save  the  brandy-bottle  and 
his  mouth."  Were  the  guides  better  fitted  thau  they  are  to  exer- 
cise their  vocation,  their  drunken  habits  would,  he  gives  us  to 
understand,  destroy  their  efficiency.  This  is  the  common  vice  of 
the  Icelanders,  though  happily  not  shared  by  the  women.  Heat 
and  cold,  danger  and  escape,  joy  and  sorrow,  are  all  and  equally 
occasions  for  a  drinking  bout.     "  Tho  name  of  native  drunkards, 
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•writes  Mr.  Lock,  "  is  Legion."  A  fi»hin<r-reel  is  left  behind,  and 
a  notorious  drunkard  is  sent  alter  the  Englishmen  with  it.  lie 
mistakes  the  ford  and  is  drowned.  So  ordinary  an  event  evokes 
from  his  acquaintance,  the  eubfactor  at  Hiisavik,  only  an  attempt 
to  console  the  tourists  for  their  loss.  "  If  the  dead  man 
will  be  found,  you  will  get  the  reel  again  ;  but  it  is  _  im- 
possible before."'  Near  the  Goat  Foss  cascade  is  a  precipitous 
hole  forty  feet  deep.  An  Akureyri  apothecary,  attempting  to  jump 
acros9  it  "  under  the  influence  of  a  potent  draught,"  tumbles  head- 
foremost. He  escapes  with  his  life,  aud  is  declared  to  be  ex- 
tremely proud  of  his  honourably  won  scars.  Foreigners  are  deluged 
on  the" least  pretext  with  alternate  drams  of  "cognac,  schnapps, 
claret,  beer,  champagne,  port,  and  sherry,  all  of  the  vilest  quality." 
After  the  church  services  the  congregation  sets  hard  to  work 
drinking ;  and  the  travellers  "  wonder  at  the  providential  good 
fortune  which  enables  the  awfully  drunken  farmers  to  ford  with 
sa.civ  v,  iters  which  seethe  and  rush  over  their  saddles."  The 
clergy  s-t  the  example.  One  reverend  gentleman  quarters  himself 
on  Mr.  Lock  in  a  desperate  state  of  intoxication,  and  threatens  to 
run  off  with  the  Englishman's  cook.  Two  others  have  to  be  parted 
by  main  force  by  Mr.  Lock  from  a  member  of  the  Icelandic  Par- 
liament, priests  and  legislator  having  drunk  themselves  into  argu- 
mentative fury  until  their  common  landlord  had  to  entreat  the 
strantrer's  intervention  on  behalf  of  his  furniture.  The  writer  adds 
that  the  instances  he  has  given  of  this  infirmity  of  the  Icelandic 
clergy  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience, lie  asserts  that  he  "  has  known  a  parson  to  sleep  in  a 
ditch,  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  walk  twenty  yards  to  find  a 
house."  They  are,  he  says,  drunk  at  times  in  the  very  church. 
Otherwise  their  lives  are,  according  to  the  same  authority,  far  from 
edifying.  "  It  is  a  customary  thing  for  a  priest  to  pay  another  man 
a  small  douceur  to  falsely  acknowledge  the  paternity  of  a  child  of 
which  the  priest  is  himself  the  father."  So  far,  however,  as  these 
latter  peccadilloes  are  concerned,  Mr.  Lock  explains  tbe  matter  quite 
to  his  own  satisfaction  on  Captain  Burtons  theory.  It  all  comes  of 
"  ichthyophigvand  idleness."  Another  fault  with  which  Icelanders 
generally  are  charged  by  Mr.  Lock  is  the  most  violent  objection  to 
ablutions.  The  population  never  loved  cold  water.  A  tradition  pre- 
vails that  they  accepted  Christianity  only  on  condition  that  baptism 
should  be  performed  with  warm  water.  Now  they  have  abandoned  ' 
the  use  of  water,  hot  or  cold.  In  fact,  if  we  may  believe  Mr. 
Lock,  they  never  take  off  their  clothes  at  all ;  "  it  would  be 
almost  as  ditiieult  to  drag  an  Icelander  out  of  his  underclothing  as 
to  rob  him  of  his  skin."  The  want  of  personal  neatness  is  hard 
upon  winter  tourists.  In  summer  there  is  the  carefully  kept  and 
garnished  guest-chamber.  In  winter  this  is  too  cold ;  and  the 
accommodation  is  seldom  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  separate  room  for 
traveller  and  guide.  In  certain  other  respects,  the  national  customs 
leave,  according  to  Mr.  Lock,  very  much  to  be  desired.  He  nien- 
tio'n,  for  instance,  as  preceding  tourists  have  done,  the  usage  by 
which  the  Icelander,  when  passing  one  of  the  stone  pyramids  found 
in  the  island,  places  in  a  hollow  horse  or  sheep  bone,  which  he  inserts 
in  ;;n  interstice,  a  verse  he  has  composed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
next  comer.  A  modem  traveller,  says  Mr.  Lock,  "  speaks  of 
these  verses  as  messages  of  Godspeed."  So  far,  however,  as  Mr. 
Lock's  experience  of  them  goes,  they  are  so  scurrilous  and  indecent 
as  to  be  '•  simply  untranslateable." 

"Were  there  a  Swiss  inn  ready  for  the  tourist  at  the  end  of  every 
day's  journey,  winter  travelling  in  Iceland  would  yet  have  its  ex- 
traordinary hardships.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  the  traveller  is 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  can  only  dry  his  clothes  by  sleeping  in 
them.  In  frosts  the  ice  drifts  into  hummocks,  locally  termed 
"  svells,''  to  traverse  which  "  is  all  but  impossible,  and  can  only 
he  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  many  falls,  and  a  good  chance 
of  spraining  one's  ankles/'  Then  a  torrent  now  and  again  has  to  I 
he  crossed,  sometimes  by  an  ice-bridge  which  threatens  at  each  step 
to  break,  sometimes  on  foot  or  horseback,  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
life.  Worse  still  are  the  frequent  snow-storms,  when  the  wayfarer 
is  blinded,  choked,  and  pierced  through  every  fold  of  his  clothing. 
To  be  caught  unprepared  in  them  is  death.  Such  a  fate  is  simply 
expressed  by  the  words,  "  He  was  out  '' ;  there  is  no  need  to 
say  more.  Perhaps  even  rivers  in  flood,  and  "svells,''  and  snow- 
storms are,  though  more  deadly,  less  intolerable  than  the  insect 
plagues  of  warmer  seasons.  Everywhere  are  to  be  found  the  ordi- 
nary tormentors ;  but  special  localities  are  almost  surrendered  to 
the  midges.  Even  the  scalding  breath  of  a  sulphur  pit  hardly 
daunts  them.  So  much  physical  exertion  has,  whether  in  summer  or 
winter,  to  b„-  undergone  by  the  foreigner,  that  he  naturally  craves 
adequate  nourishment  to  replenish  the  waste  of  tissue.  But  in 
Iceland  the  normal  condition  of  travelling  is  semi-starvation.  Cakes 
and  hot  coffee,  which  Mr.  Lock  declares  provocative  of  skin  disease, 
are  mentioned  in  a  way  which  betrays  the  longings  of  habitual 
teniae.  A  good  breakfast,  the  principal  Icelandic  meal,  off  grilled 
plover,  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch,  and  the  addition  of  carrots 
to  a  repast  is  signalized  by  a  distinct  paragraph. 

Almost  all  the  particulars  of  these  two  Icelandic  tours  are 
of  a  gloomy  nature.  In  this  feature,  a3  we  have  intimated, 
they  agree  with  most  tours  in  the  same  country.  Mr.  Lock 
had  additional  reasons  of  a  personal  kind  to  darken  his  narra- 
tive. He  had  unwillingly  to  spend  a  long  winter  on  the  island. 
He  Lad  also  to  pass  the  time  in  the  character  of  the  forsaken 
representative  of  an  unsuccessful  enterprise.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  he  went  out  in  hi3  second  expedition  to  work  a 
sulphur  concession.  Of  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking  we  are 
told  little  or  nothing.  In  any  case,  whether  from  want 
of  natural  riches  in  the  soil  or  from  inadequacy  of  means  at  [ 


home,  the  enterprise  seems  soon  to  have  collapsed.  Mr.  Lock 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  left  unsupported  to  face  the 
Company's  creditors  in  Iceland.  One  of  the  vendors  of  the  dig- 
gings even  suggested  the  imprisonment  of  the  luckless  manager 
in  a  gaol  which  had  just  been  erected  as  if  for  the  purpose.  He 
dropped  the  plan,  it  is  true,  on  an  intimation  that  he  would  have 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  captive's  entertainment.  But,  though 
Mr.  Lock  had  his  liberty  left  to  him,  remittances  from  home 
ceased.  In  these  circumstances  he  repaired  to  Akureyri,and  cour- 
ageously proceeded  to  make  a  livelihood  by  teaching  English  to 
the  townspeople  for  some  twelve  hours  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  4^d. 
an  hour.  He  had  abundance  of  pupils,  and  earned  double  his  inn 
expenses,  besides  gaining  a  knowledge  of  Icelandic  life  far  beyond 
any  ordinary  tourist's  opportunities.  Though  so  far  he  was  suc- 
cessful, it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  general  impression 
of  such  an  enforced  residence  would  have  been  as  lugubrious  as  the 
particular  experiences  of  dirt,  starvation,  fog,  cold,  and  tipsiness 
in  which  the  volume  abounds.  On  the  contrary,  he  discourses  at 
frequent  intervals  on  the  extraordinary  charms  of  Iceland — its 
people,  its  atmosphere,  its  sport,  and  its  resources — with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  any  summer  tourist  who  ever  spent  an  idle 
vacation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hekla  and  the  Geysers. 
The  farmers  are  lauded  as  full  of  hospitality,  though  he  is 
perpetually  abusing  this  or  that  "  bonder  "  for  cheating  and  over- 
reaching him.  The  spirit  of  the  heroes  of  old  is  declared  to  sur- 
vive in  them,  though  the  achievements  commonly  recorded  are 
feats  with  the  bottle.  They  are  simple-minded  and  devout,  though 
they  supplement  attendance  at  church  with  a  drunken  debauch. 
They  are  better  educated  than  Englishmen,  though  they  appear, 
according  to  Mr.  Lock,  to  put  their  education  to  no  prac- 
tical use.  They  seem  always  able  to  produce  for  the 
traveller's  accommodation  a  fair  provision  of  food,  though 
several  of  the  dainties  Mr.  Lock  mentions  are  akin  to  the 
prepared  shark's  flesh,  of  which  the  smell  is  described  as 
"  awful."  The  air,  when  there  is  not  the  usual  yellow  fog  of  one 
part  of  the  year,  or  the  equally  usual  snow  storm  or  dust  storm 
of  the  rest,  is  extolled  as  more  exquisite  than  Alpine  ether. 
A  hundredth  part  of  the  hardships  and  annoyances  Mr.  Lock 
speaks  of  as  nttural  incidents  of  a  few  months  in  Iceland  would 
empty  Chamouni  and  Grindelwald.  The  most  courageous  Alpine 
clubman  would  not  confront  the  Jungfrau,  or  even  the  Grands 
Mulets,  on  the  terms  of  undergoing  the  horrors  of  a  night  in  an 
Icelandic  homestead.  The  possibility  of  a  visit  from  a  Grimsey 
fisherman  with  a  fragrance  "  escaping  from  every  pore  of  the  skin, 
so  permeating  and  tenacious  that  it  was  perceptible  in  the  room 
for  several  days  afterwards,"  would  empty  Interlaken.  Squalor  in 
towns  and  farmhouses,  drunkenness  everywhere,  bare  desolation 
creeping  fast  over  the  entire  face  of  the  country,  would  be  suffi- 
cient deterrents,  could  such  charges  be  brought  against  the  Tyrol. 
Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  all,  Mr.  Lock,  following  in  the  steps  of  a 
dozen  other  writers,  scolds  at  the  race  of  tourists  for  not  flocking 
to  a  country  "  than  which  none  has  so  many  claims  on  the  at- 
tention of  Englishmen."  He  is  still  more  indignant  with  the 
false  friends  of  Iceland,  who  are  persuading  the  people  to  ex- 
change a  country  in  which  Mr.  Lock  himself  depicts  their  ap- 
parent fate  as  one  of  slow  starvation,  for  the  virgin  soil  and 
bracing  climate  of  British  North  America. 

Mr.  Lock  is,  as  he  himself  avows,  clearly  not  of  those  authors 
who  are  "  born  with  a  pen  in  their  mouths."  But  he  has  seen 
a  good  deal  of  Iceland,  and  he  can  express  his  experiences  in- 
telligibly. His  volume  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  information 
already  accumulated  about  a  country  and  nationality  which  ap- 
pear to  be  threatened  with  death  by  inanition.  So  long  as  he  dwells 
on  the  drawbacks  to  the  pleasures  of  a  tour  or  residence  in  the 
island  he  is  only  discharging  the  duty  of  a  faithful  witness.  When 
he  criticizes  the  morals  of  the  whole  population,  or  of  a  class,  such  as 
the  clergy,  he  is  still  within  his  right,  though  we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  proportion  of  pastors  like  Mr.  E-jarnarsson — learned, 
temperate,  and  thoughtful — is  more  considerable  than  would  be 
judged  from  tiro  numerous  references  to  the  black  sheep  of  the  pro- 
fession. But  Mr.  Lock  indulges  a  habit  of  personal  and  individual 
criticism  which  is  much  to  be  deprecated  in  a  book  of  travels. 
For  the  most  part,  they  whom  he  freely  stigmatizes  as  greedy  and 
tipsy,  "  open-mouthed,  insolent  villains/' "  drunken  old  scoundrels," 
or  "  as  big  thieves  as  can  be  met  with  out  of  the  Levant,"  have  no 
means  of  defending  themselves  against  his  charges.  The  very  im- 
punity of  the  attack  renders  it  the  more  ungenerous  to  assail  men 
who,  if  they  were  Swiss  hotel-keepers,  would  be  able  to  retort  by 
a  letter  to  the  Times  or  an  action  for  libel. 


THE  ZULUS  AND  THE  BRITISH  FRONTIERS.* 

VEN  if  South  Africa  did  not  so  much  engage  public  atten- 
tion  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Lucas's  book  would  be  well 
worth  reading.  It  is  not  a  catchpenny  publication,  but  a  well 
written  and  well  arranged  study  of  our  relations  with  the 
Zulus.  Mr.  Lucas  expresses  himself  in  a  vigorous  and  manly 
style,  without  waste  of  words ;  and,  though  he  makes  use  occa- 
sionally of  the  figure  of  irony,  he  never  declaims,  and  never  tries 
to  be  humorous  out  of  place.  He  himself  has  had  some  military 
experience  near  the  scene  of  the  present  disturbances,  and  he 

»  The  Zulus  and  the  British  Frontiers.  By  Thomas  J.  Lucas,  Captain 
of  the  late  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  Author  of"  Camp  Life  and  Sport  in  Soutil 
Africa."   London  :  Chapman  &  Hall  1879 
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writes  with  a  military  clearness  and  directness  which  commands 
attention. 

No  affairs  require,  from  a  reader  or  observer,  more  undivided 
attention  than  those  of  South  Africa.  The  existing  complications 
have  gradually  entangled  us  in  an  almost  desperate  way,  partly 
through  the  natural  difficulties  of  our  position,  partly  because  our 
policy  has  been  half-hearted,  inconsistent,  short-sighted,  and  not 
particularly  honest.  It  is  difficult  for  a  civilized  and  rapidly 
developing  race  to  maintain  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with 
a  powerful  people  in  the  stage  between  the  highest  savagery  and 
a  semi-heroic  barbarism.  Add  to  this  the  presence  of  European 
settlers,  the  Dutch,  whom  we  blame  for  their  unscrupulous 
treatment  of  the  natives,  while  we  behave  to  them  with  no  very 
delicate  consideration.  Let  it  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the 
ideas  of  colonists — eager,  if  not  greedy,  proud,  sensitive,  and  not 
fond  of  fighting,  thuugh  always  anxious  to  make  the  mother- 
country  fight — are  continually  clashing  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  we  have  the  materials  of  some  very  pretty 
quarrels.  When  Lord  Carnarvon's  scheme  of  confederation  is 
added  as  the  spark  to  ignite  all  this  fuel,  it  can  surprise  no  one 
that  we  have  troubles  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Lucas's  business  is  to 
unravel  the  history  of  these  troubles,  to  give  colonists,  Boers,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  and  Cetewayo  their  respective  shares 
of  praise  or  blame,  and,  lastly,  to  suggest  some  more  hopeful  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  Zulus. 

The  ethnological  affinities,  "culture"  and  character  of  the  Zulus 
naturally  occupy  many  of  Mr.  Lucas's  pages.  Probably  most 
people  know  by  this  time  that  the  Amazulu  form  part  of  the  great 
Bantu  race,  and  that  they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  negroes. 
"  The  hair  is  not  so  woolly  as  the  negro's,  and  the  features,  though 
varying  in  different  individuals,  are  of  the  Eastern  type.  Some 
writers  have  suggested  that  these  people  are  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Ethiopians,  who  came  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  crossed  | 
the  equatorial  region,  and  overspread  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes 
and  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi."  The  Zulus  hold  themselves  some- 
what apart  from  the  Amaswazi,  and  Ainagquika  (Gaikas)  and  the  i 
rest,  because  they  are  the  "  Celestials,"  as  their  name  indicates,  of 
Africa.  They  thus  resemble  the  ruling  and  conquering  lunar  and  i 
solar  races  of  the  old  world  and  of  America,  but  they  are  not 
utterly  remote  in  sympathy  from  other  members  of  the  Bantu 
people.  Thus,  when  the  Gaika  chief  was  subdued  by  us,  about  a 
year  ago,  "  the  whole  fabric  of  Kaffir  aristocracy  and  inherited 
political  dignity  was  smitten."  There  are  no  isolated  events 
without  consequences  in  the  politics  of  the  South  African  tribes. 
Thus  the  other  clans  (if  the  term  may  be  used)  had  no  high 
opinion  of  the  Pondos,  but  "  the  act  of  reducing  them  to  immediate 
subjection  to  British  rule,  in  accordance  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
scheme  of  policy,  has  excited  much  uneasiness  along  the  other 
parts  of  our  Colonial  border." 

The  somewhat  advanced  political  condition  of  our  native  neigh- 
bours has  been  at  the  root  of  the  failures  of  our  policy.  The  tribes 
are  not,  roughly  speaking,  so  very  far  remote  from  the  political 
status  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  English  conquest.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  English,  with  their  feudal  and  Roman  ideas 
of  succession  and  of  property,  were  interfering  with  the  even  more 
complex  Celtic  system.  When  we  now  move  beyond  the  English 
"  pale  "  we  are  met  by  the  troubles  that  Elizabethan  statesmen 
encountered  in  Minister  and  Connaught : — 

Treaty  after  treaty  has  been  broken  ;  and  this  not  necessarily  from  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  individual  chief.  For  instance,  in  1817,'when 
Gaika  was  recognized  as  paramount  chief  of  Kalfirland  by  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  he  was  vassal  of  the  great  reigning  House,  that  of  Galeka,  and 
therefore  had  no  right  to  the  authority  with  which  he  was  vested.  Though 
his  brother  chiefs  appeared  to  acquiesce  for  the  time  in  the  arrangement, 
they  were  no  sooner  beyond  the  power  of  the  troops  than  they  evinced  their 
discontent  and  retaliated  by  fresh  outrages.  This  necessitated  reprisals  on 
our  part,  in  which  large  herds  of  cattle  were  taken.  The  Kaffir  loves  his 
cattle  better  than  his  life.  This  led  to  the  war  of  1820.  The  fact  is,  the 
chiefs  power  of  restraint  over  his  subjects  is  almost  at  zero.  He  is  all- 
powerful  for  evil,  but  most  impotent  for  good.  He  can  invite  his  subjects 
to  rebellion,  or  lead  them  on  to  bloodshed  and  rapine,  but  in  curbing  their 
unlawful  desires  or  restraining  their  predatory  habits,  his  authority  is  of 
the  weakest ;  and  this  will  explain  why  many  treaties  made  with  the 
chiefs  might  as  well  have  been  made  with  the  winds. 

Now,  the  great  wife  being  selected,  the  chief  then  chooses  a  right-hand 
wife.  On  the  death  of  the  chief  the  eldest  son  of  this  wife  receives  a  portion 
of  the  title,  and  with  it  moves  off  and  forms  a  new  tribe  independent  of  the 
parent  community,  but  bound  to  assist  it  in  time  of  difficulty.  Thus  a 
network  of  relationship  is  formed  and  spreads  out  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  tending  in  time  of  war  to  general  conflagration. 

The  whole  condition  of  Zulu  life  is  no  les3  fruitful  in  producing 
causes  of  quarrel  than  the  complicated  clan  and  tribal  systems 
and  the  rules  of  succession.  When  chiefs  have  no  settled  revenues, 
they  will  help  themselves  to  any  cattle  within  reach, just  as  Odysseus 
did  in  Ithaca;  and  when  women  are  valued  for  the  number  of 
cattle  they  will  fetch  as  their  "bride  price,"  there  will  be  raids 
after  women  and  beasts.  To  escape  this  state  of  things  fugitives 
will  Hock  over  the  British  frontier,  and  they  will  serve  both 
masters — the  colony  and  Cetewayo — with  very  dubious  loyalty. 
Without  recapitulating  the  history  of  Chaka  and  Dirigaan,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  perplexities  of  a  colony  overrun  with  Zulus, 
living  their  old  tribal  life  on  the  borders  of  their  old  master's  terri- 
tory, are  very  great.  "Natal  is  what  Scotchmen  call  a  '  stickit ' 
colony ;  while  Governors  come  to  it,  or  Governors  go,  or  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  at  least,  the  community  sticks  fast  in  the  old  rut, 
which  is  the  dilliculty  of  making  itself  at  home  with  the  vastly 
augmented  Zulu  population."  Was  it  necessary  that  England 
should  add  to  her  troubles  |and  responsibilities  by  annexing  the 
Transvaal  "  with  its  engagements  "  ? 


Mr.  Lucas  does  not  disguise  the  mismanagement  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  and  the  folly  of  its  Cleon,  President  Burgers.  The 
Republic  went  to  war  with  its  native  neighbours :  it  succeeded 
little  better  than  we  do  in  our  attack  on  Zululand ;  its  finances 
were  drained,  and  charges  of  gross  cruelty  were  brought  against 
its  soldiers,  precisely  as  they  have  been  brought  against  our  own  men. 
Thus  the  Transvaal  was  a  troublesome  and  not  very  reputable 
neighbour.  In  1852,  however,  "Her  Majesty  the  Queen  solemnly 
promised  '  in  the  fullest  manner  to  guarantee  their  future  inde- 
pendence and  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  to  govern 
themselves  by  their  own  laws  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  pro- 
mise has  not  been  kept.  Mr.  Lucas  gives  his  own  account  of  the 
"  Downing  Street  decree  with  which  Sir  T.  Shepstone  was  on  his 
way  back  from  England  to  do  what  he  thought  proper  with  the 
Transvaal."  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  Colonial  Office  "  does  not 
and  cannot  behave  so  fairly  towards  independent  States,  whether 
inhabited  by  people  of  European  race,  or  by  native  Africans  and 
Asiatics,  as  the  Foreign  Office  does."  His  remarks  here  are  worthy 
of  attention : — 

The  Colonial  Office  has  no  traditional  principles  of  equity  and  courtesy 
and  "  the  comity  of  nations."  It  has  110  idea  of  dealing  with  other  Powers 
as  its  equals  in  rank.  It  is  often  seduced  from  rectitude  by  schemes  of 
rounding  off  and  consolidating  its  troublesome  provincial  dominions,  and  so 
rendering  their  administration,  especially  for  military  defence,  more  com- 
pact and  easy.  It  has  no  diplomatic  or  consular  agents  residing  among  the 
nations  that  dwell  nearest  to  our  colonies  ;  it  has  no  trustworthy  eyes  and 
ears  sent  abroad  to  learn  what  is  going  011,  and  so  it  becomes  the  dupe  of 
every  gossiping  or  mendacious  traveller,  every  rejected  missionary,  every 
disappointed  trader,  who  has  an  idle  tale  to  tell  when  he  crosses  the  Border. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  British  public  is  so  frequently  drawn  into 
costly,  inglorious,  unprofitable  wars  all  round  the  great  Continents  where 
our  busy  countrymen  have  settled  for  commercial  or  agricultural  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Lucas  then  criticizes  rather  sternly  Lord  Carnarvon's  "un- 
acceptable project"  of  confederation,  and  refers  to  the  oratory  of 
"  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  the  popular  historian." 

The  Transvaal  was  at  war,  immediately  before  we  annexed  it 
and  its  responsibilities,  with  Seccocoeni.  It  had  also  some  pro- 
mising disputes  with  Cetewayo.  There  was  the  quarrel  about 
land  and  the  quarrel  about  the  Zulu  supremacy  over  the  Ama- 
swazi. The  Boers  were  the  more  eager  about  these  things  because 
they  had  lost  and  we  had  gained  political  influence,  and  even  a 
shadowy  kind  of  supremacy  over  Cetewayo.  The  Boers  had 
been  wont  to  patronize  King  Panda.  We  had  ousted  them, 
and  had  patronized  King  Cetewayo  in  a  magnificent  manner. 
A  rough  and  ready  way  of  understanding  our  relations  to  Cete- 
wayo is  to  recall  the  relations  of  Edward  I.  to  the  claimants  of 
the  Scotch  crown.  The  claimants,  being  anxious  to  secure  Edward's 
favourable  award,  tolerated  pretensions  on  his  part  which  were 
disclaimed  as  soon  as  convenient.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  is  the  modern 
Edward  I.,  and  Cetewayo  the  Balliol  of  the  moment.  Panda, 
the  father  of  Cetewayo,  grew  old  and  fat,  till  it  needed  six  men 
to  lift  this  ponderous  potentate  into  his  waggon.  He  had  two 
sons,  Umbuluzi  and  Cetewayo,  rivals  for  his  succession. 
According  to  some  historians,  Cetewayo  was  recognized  by  the 
national  assembly  as  heir  in  1857.  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  on  the  other 
side,  says  that  he  himself  had  Cetewayo  elevated  to  this  dignity 
in  1 86 1.  In  that  year  Mr.  Shepstone,  as  he  then  was,  avers  that 
"he  was  looked  upon  as  Chaka,"  and  took  that  dead  chief's  rank. 
Here  is  a  supernatural  sort  of  claim.  To  make  Cetewayo  legal 
heir,  "  a  working  hypothesis  "  (as  the  Spectator  would  say)  that 
Shepstone  is  Chaka  is  formed,  and  henceforward  Shepstone  is 
Cetewayo's  ghostly  sire  and  feudal  superior,  while  the  British 
Government  holds  the  same  relations  to  Shepstone.  Thus  Cete- 
wayo is  our  vassal,  and  we  gave  him  his  crown  and  accepted  his 
coronation  oath  in  1872.  "  When,"  asks  Mr.  Lucas,  "  when  did 
Her  Majesty's  Government  undertake  to  personate  Chaka  ?  "  The 
account  of  the  coronation  may  be  read  in  this  volume  (p.  223-225), 
and  the  reader  may  well  ask  himself  what  is  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  all  this  mummery.  Whatever  it  meant,  it  irritated  the 
Dutch,  and  it  gave  frantic  missionaries  and  the  "  good  men  "  who 
do  so  much  mischief  an  excuse  for  proclaiming  a  war  of  trade  and 
of  religion.    Mr.  Lucas's  conclusions  are  thus  expressed  : — 

The  High  Commissioner  arrived  from  Capetown  in  the  last  week  oi 
September.  It  is  probable  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  at  that  date  knew  little 
more  about  the  Zulus  and  Ketchwhyo  than  he  might,  have  learned  while 
presiding  over  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  in  London.  But  he  had 
projected  the  conquest  of  their  country  six  months  before,  as  he  wrote  in 
May  that  it  would  be  necessary,  sooner  or  later,  "  to  extend  the  British 
Protectorate  over  all  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  sea."  The  political 
motives  are  easily  comprehended  ;  they  had  long  been  familiar  to  every 
South  African  colonist.  The  Western  metropolitan  province  of  the  old  Cape 
Colony  will  never  agree  to  the  Colonial  Office  favourite  scheme  of  a  Con- 
federation until  the  Zulus  are  subdued,  because  of  the  enormous  Native 
risk  and  responsibility  attached  to  Natal  and  the  Transvaal.  In  all  South 
Africa  there  arc  less  than  half  a  million  of  white  men,  against  two  millions, 
at  least,  of  Kaffirs  ;  and  the  latter  grow  fast  in  numbers,  in  possession  of 
cattle,  in  political  intelligence,  and  in  courage  now  that  they  are  furnished 
with  guns.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  advised,  both  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  and 
by  the  Cape  Colony  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Mr.  Brownlee,  that  the 
way  to  meet  this  approaching  danger  was  by  striking  down  the  Zulu  mili- 
tary kingdom.  1  do  not  say  that  this  was  an  erroneous  opinion  ;  but  I  do 
say  that  false  pretexts  were  adopted,  slanders  were  disseminated,  every 
device  of  an  immoral  sophistry  was  used,  and  the  obvious  duty  of  justice 
to  our  neighbour  was  shamefully  violated)  to  find  a  way  to  making  war 
upon  Ketchwhyo  at  this  particular  moment,  and  with  the  unusual  military 
force  that  was  at  hand. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Lucas's  remarks,  or  those  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Acton,  who  aided  him  iu  the  work,  are  vigorous,  and  his 
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statement  of  facts  is  at  least  lucid.  For  his  practical  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  his  preface  must  he  studied  : — ■ 

I  would  have  the  whole  population,  capable  of  beating  arms,  enrolled  for 
mutual  defence,  with  other  proper  positions  and  stations  assigned,  and  pre- 
pared at  a  inoiui  nt's  notice  to  take  up  the  different  points  for  that  purpose, 
if  required  ;  and  1  think  that  this  attitude  would  be  the  best  preventive  of 
any  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  appoint  residents  or  magistrates,  where 
practicable,  anions  the  native  Zulus,  to  maintain  order  and  see  that  justice 
is  done,  should  favourable  circumstances  arise  for  Chat  purpose,  such  as  the 
decline  of  Kctchwhyo's  power,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  deposition. 
The  authority  of  these  residents  or  magistrates  should  be  supported  by  a  I  arge 
body  of  native  police.  The  friendly  natives  would  be  no  doubt  available 
for  this  purpose.  My  belief  is  that,  if  security  to  lift  and  property  could 
be  secured  to  the  natives  of  Zulu  Land  by  this  system,  which  has  been 
already  successfully  carried  out  in  other  parts  of  Kaffir  Land,  the  force  of 
public  opin  on  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  Zulu  Land  would  soon  interpose 
a  barrier  to  the  excesses  of  despotism  like  that  of  their  present  King,  and 
would  be  tl  e  mo  ctoal  method  of  initiating  a  new  order  of  things  in 
that  region  of  South  Africa. 


MISS  "i'OXGE'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.* 

IT  is,  we  imagine,  notorious  that  France — "modern,  Celtic, 
Parisian  Fiance  " — is  not  among  the  nations  upon  which  the 
great  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest  looks  with  a  favourable 
eye.  France,  in  his  works,  holds  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
Duessa  or  the  false  Floriruell  in  the  Faerie  Qurcne.  She  is  "the 
fowle  wel-favourd  witch"  leading  astray  those  who  should  be  the 
champions  of  historic  truth  ;  the  beautiful  impostor,  ever  claim- 
ing and  obtaining  the  honours  due  to  the  Empire,  the  true  Flori- 
mell  of  Mr.  Freeman's  historic  heart.  We  know  not  "whether  it 
was  with  a  deep  design  to  teach  France  and  her  admirers  to  know 
her  proper  position,  and  to  feel  her  inferiority  to  all  good  and 
honest  nations,  that  she  has  been  made  to  wait  so  long  for  a  place 
in  the  useful  and  trustworthy  series  of  histories  edited  by  Mr. 
Freeman.  That  Germany  should  take  precedence  was  of  course  to 
be  expected ;  but  when  we  found  ourselves  carried  beyond  the 
geographical  limits  of  Europe  to  study  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Colonies,  we  began  almost  to  despair  of  ever  ob- 
taining our  long-promised  France.  At  last,  however,  France  has  — 
not  before  it  was  much  needed  by  teachers  and  pupils — appeared 
as  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Historical  Course  for  Schools. 

From  a  school  history  of  France  written  by  Miss  Yonge  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Freeman  much  might  be  expected.  With  such  an 
editor  we  might  be  sure  that  no  stage  of  the  successive  annexa- 
tions by  which  the  Parisian  kingdom  grew  and  waxed  strong 
would  he  slurred  over,  that  no  fallacious  claims  of  modern  France 
to  identify  herself  with  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great  would 
pass  unrebuked,  and  that  all  geographical,  ethnological,  and  poli- 
tical matter-  would  be  treated  with  that  remarkable  precision  and 
accuracy  which  sn-atterers  in  learning  may  call  pedantic,  but 
which  true  students  prize  above  all  other  literary  virtues.  To  soften 
the  editoiial  sternness,  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  interest 
in  and  sympathy  for  the  French,  to  prevent,  in  short,  the  book 
from  becoming  one  long  indictment  against  the  Parisian  monarchy, 
was  the  6t  ii  tisk  of  an  author  who  has  already  done  so  much, 
both  as  a  writer  of  school-books  and  of  romances,  to  make  French 
history  familiar  to  the  young.  We  may  say  that  our  expectations 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Miss  Yonge's  history  combines  the 
merits  of  being  at  once  an  accurate  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
French  kingdom,  and  an  interesting  and  lively  narrative.  After 
the  confused  and  misleading  talk  about  Gaui  being  the  ancient 
name  of  France,  and  so  forth,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
elementary  bis  ones,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  opening»chapter  so  clear  and  precise  a  statement  of  the  real 
force  of  the  names  Gaul  and  France : — 

The  modern  kingdom  of  France,  in  Latin  Francia,  is  one  of  the  states 
which  aro-e  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  great  Frankish  power  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century.  It  is  one  of  two  parts  of  the  Frankish  dominion  which 
have  to  our  own  day  kept  the  Frankish  name.  For  Francia.  means  the 
land  of  the  Franks,  wherever  that  land  may  be,  and  it  has  therefore  meant 
different  lands  at  dill'erent  times.  It  gradually  came  to  mean  a  certain 
part  of  Germany  ami  a  certain  part  of  Gaul.  The  German  Francia  is  the 
land  which  is  ^t ill  called  i  ran/ten  or  Franconia.  This  German  Francia, 
which  was  once  of  much  gTeatcr  extent  than  it  is  now,  was  distinguished 
as  the  Eastern  or  Teutonic  Francia.  The  Gaulish  Francia,  whic  h  was  distin- 
guished in  the  9nme  way  as  Western  or  Latin  Francia,  lay  in  the  northern 
part  of  Gaul,  but  its  name  has  been  gradually  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Gaul.  The  princes  of  the  Western  Francia,  whose  capital  was  at  Paris, 
became  kings  of  the  western  kingdom  of  the  Franks:  and.  as  their  power 
spread,  partly  by  annexing  the  dominions  of  their  vassals,  partly  by  an- 
nexing lands  altogether  beyond  their  own  kingdom,  the  name*  of  their 
duchy  of  France  spread  itself  wherever  their  power  reached.  Thus  the 
greater  part  of  Gaul  came  to  be  called  France,  and  Paris  came  to  be  the 
head  of  so  much  of  Gaul  as  formed  the  dominion  of  the  French  kings. 
Gaul  then  is  a  tjrngrurhiral  name,  meaning  a  certain  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  t'ranct  is  a  political  name,  meaning  such  parts  of  Gaul  as  have 
formed  the  dominions  of  the  French  dukes  and  kings  of  Paris.  Besides 
France,  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  Confederation  of  Switzerland,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  German  Empire,  all  lie  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  It  must  therefore  be  always  borr.e 
in  mind  that  France,  in  the  .-ense  in  which  we  now  use  the  word,  does  not 
translate  either  Gallia  as  used  by  the  Human  writers,  or  Francia  as  used 
by  the  writers  of  the  days  of  the  Frankish  dominion.  The  history  of 
France  therefore,  in  the  modern  sense,  begins  with  the  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  dukes  of  the  French  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  style,  especially  in  the  early  part,  is,  it  must  be  said,  not  all 
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that  could  be  desired.  It  is  grievous  both  to  eye  and  ear  to  come, 
at  p.  6,  upon  three  consecutive  sentences  beginning  with  "  But," 
and  to  find  the  adverb  "  now  "  used  in  two  senses  in  a  single 
sentence : — 

Now  in  the  western  part  of  the  Frankish  dominions  men  nnw  spoke  a 
Romance  tongue,  while  in  the  east  of  course  they  spoke  German.  .  .  . 
Now  the  kingdom  of  Karolingia  did  not  take  in  all  who  spoke  Romance 
even  in  Gaul,  for  it  did  not  take  in  Provence  or  the  other  Burgundian  lauds 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  But  it  was,  as  was  just  now  said, 
mainly  a  Romance-speaking  kingdom.  But  the  kings  were  still  German, 
and  their  head  city  was  Lann,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  towards  Germany. 
But  now  many  causes  began  to  give  importance  to  Paris,  the  city  on  the 
Seine. 

That  a  book  is  intended  for  schools  is  certainly  no  reason  why  the 
style  should  he  inelegant  or  careless.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  later 
on,  and  in  the  narrative  part,  the  style  greatly  improves,  though 
we  still  occasionally  meet  with  sentences  which  we  can  only  hope 
will  be  amended  in  the  next  edition.  There  are  also  a  few  mis- 
prints, of  which  "  Maltole,"  instead  of  maltdte  or  maltolte,  and 
"  Peri-  la  Chaise  "  are  instances. 

In  substance,  however,  the  early  part  is  admirable.  We  ex- 
tract a  good  passage  upon  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  city  of 
Paris  :— 

It  is  well  to  mention  at  the  very  beginning  that  the  capital  of  France 
stands  in  a  special  historical  relation  to  the  whole  kingdom,  unlike  that  of 
the  capital  of  most  other  kingdoms.  The  French  dominion  has  not  indeed 
been,  like  the  Roman  dominion,  the  dominion  of  a  ruling  city ;  yet.  the 
capital  of  France  has  always  been  something  more  than  the  capitals  of 
other  kingdoms.  In  most  of  the  European  kingdoms  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment lias  been  changed,  sometimes  several  times,  according  to  caprice  or 
convenience.  But  Paris  is  strictly  the  birthplace  of  the  French  nation.  It 
was  the  lords  of  Paris  who  grew  into  kings  of  all  that  is  now  France,  and 
the  city  has  always  kept  that  place  in  the  kingdom  which  it  had  from  the 
beginning. 

The  theory  that  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  Chlodwig  "  is 
strictly  part  of  German  history"  is  perhaps  pushed  rather  far  when 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  German  volume  of  the  series  for  "  the 
account  of  the  institutions  which  arose  through  the  settlement  of 
the  German  conquerors  among  the  Roman  provincials."  That  the 
personal  history  of  Mei'wing  or  Karling  princes  is  out  of  place  in 
an  elementary  history  of  France  we  freely  admit.  But  the  insti- 
tutions which  arose  in  the  Merwing  period  were  the  groundwork  of 
feudalism,  and  therefore  of  the  whole  French  polity  down  to  the  Re- 
volution ;  and  it  is  hard  on  the  student  thus  to  he  sent  back  to 
another  volume  in  search  of  them.  This,  however,  has  doubtless 
been  done,  as  people  say,  "  on  principle  " ;  and  it  is  useless  to  re- 
monstrate against  what  is  only  another  form  of  asserting  the  Ger- 
man superiority.  A  clear  idea  is  given  of  Hugh  Capet's  position 
as  King  of  the  French,  and  of  the  extent  both  of  his  nominal 
power  as  King  and  his  real  power  as  Duke.  There  is  a  good  para- 
graph on  "  The  Communes,''  and  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Peers  of  France — that  curious  example  of  a  working  political  in- 
stitution being  developed  out  of  the  creations  of  romance-writers 
— which  is  only  marred  by  an  error  of  the  press  in  one  sentence  :  — 

Philip  ....  called  a  court  of  peers,  namely  the  gre::t  crown  vassals,  be- 
fore which  he  cited  John  to  appear  to  answer  for  his  nephew's  death  

Such  a  court  of  justice  had  never  been  held  before,  and  though  it  could  not 
have  been  brought  together  but  for  the  general  indignation  against  King 
John,  it  much  enhanced  respect  for  royal  authority.  The  notion  of  the 
peers  of  France,  twelve  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  six  bishops  and  six  tem- 
poral princes,  dates  from  this  time.  The  idea  came  out  of  the  romances  of 
Charlemagne,  the  French  form  of  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great 
(Karolus  Magnus).  The  ambiguity  of  the  name  Rex  Francorum  which  the 
French  kings  kept,  but  which  the  German  kings,  now  that  they  had  become 
Emperors,  had  dropped,  enabled  the  French  gradually  to  claim  the  great 
German  king  and  emperor  as  belonging  to  themseUes.  And  a  crowd  of 
stories  told  [iie]  of  him  and  his  twelve  paladins  or  peers,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  led  his  armies.  Out  of  these  romances  King  Philip  at  once  called 
to  life  the  peers  of  France,  who  tried  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

The  subject  of  the  Parliament  is  well  treated,  as  indeed  it  was 
in  the  Primer  of  French  History  by  the  same  author  ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  the  earlier  book,  we  remark  the  omission  of  any  mention  of 
the  beginning  of  the  States-General  under  Philip  the  Fair.  The 
preliminaries  of  the  Great  Revolution,  the  assembling  of  the 
Notables,  the  resistance  of  the  Parliament  to  the  King,  and  the 
process  by  which  the  States-General  grew  into  the  National 
Assembly  are  all  well  described. 

In  narrative  Mis3  Yonge  is  almost  always  good,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  in  an  equally  small  space,  the  story  of  Joan 
Dare  told  with  more  spirit  and  pathos.  One  slight  error  we  ob- 
serve— that  the  Bishop  before  whom  the  heroine  was  tried  is 
named  John,  instead  of  Peter,  Cauchon.  Unlike  many  school- 
hooks,  tho  work  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  the  events  and  characters 
described.  Perhaps  the  author  may  he  thought  to  verge  upon 
slanginess  when  she  energetically  complains  that  '•'  by  empty  flash 
and  dash  Francis  [the  First]  acquired  the  sympathies  of  history." 
The  noble  and  pure  character  of  St.  Louis  stands  out  well  in  her 
pages,  and  throughout  she  has  managed  to  give  more  idea  of  the 
general  state  of  society  than  is  usually  conveyed  in  an  epitome. 
The  Napoleons,  great  and  little,  are  treated  with  stern  and  un- 
compromising justice.  Thus  the  coup  d'etat  is  described  as  a 
"  rebellion  of  the  executive  chief  against  the  national  legislature  " ; 
and  tho  late  Emperor  is  frequently,  though  not  invariably,  spoken 
of  under  the  less  respectful  style  of  "  Buonaparte  "  plain  and  simple. 
We  fancy  we  trace  the  editorial  hand  in  the  scornful  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  a  2>lebiscite: — 

The  new  constitution  was  now  put  to  what  is  called  a  plebiscite  or  vote 
of  the  people,  after  the  usual  way  of  misapplying  Latin  names.  For  the 
Roman  plebiscitum  was  a  real  vote  of  the  assembly,  while  in  the  French 
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plebiscite  there  is  no  real  choice,  but  only  to  say  whether  a  man  shall  keep 
the  power  which  he  has  already  got. 

And  the  echoes  of  a  still  living  controversy  resound  in  this 
dyslogistic  account  of  the  causes  and  object  of  the  Crimean 
war : — 

To  dazzle  the  people  with  the  glory  which  the}-  had  always  loved,  Louis 
Napoleon,  though  he  had  said  that  the  empire  should  be  peace,  drew  them 
into  one  war  after  another.  His  scheme  was  to  attack  the  great  military 
powers  of  Europe  one  after  another,  but  each  time  to  get,  if  possible,  the 
help  of  some  independent  nation,  to  give  the  tiling  a  good  look.  Thus 
his  first  war  was  made  in  alliance  with  England,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
power  of  the  Turk  over  the  Christian  nations  of  south-eastern  Europe  when 
Russia  proposed  to  deliver  them. 

In  the  account  of  the  Franco-German  war  justice  has  not,  we 
think,  been  done  to  the  resistance  of  the  French  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Sedan.  Though  room  has  been  found  for  a  contemptuous 
notice  of  the  energy  expended  by  the  Parisians  "  in  offering  gar- 
lands to  the  statue  of  Strassburg,"  the  gallant  struggle  made 
by  the  Army  of  the  Loire  is  not  even  mentioned.  We  are 
not  certain  whether  Miss  Yonge  means  her  remark  that, 
"  though  there  seemed  to  be  power  of  endurance,  there  was  little 
courage  for  fighting,"  to  apply  to  Paris  alone  or  to  France 
generally  ;  if  the  latter,  we  need  only  refer  her  to  the  Ger- 
man official  accounts  of  the  desperate  fighting  at  Le  Bourget 
and  Orleans.  We  may  also  observe  that  Phalsburg  was  not 
surrendered  in  October,  but  in  December.  Nor  is  it,  we  think, 
quite  fair  to  the  French  to  say  that  "  their  wrath  for  the  general 
weakness  and  ill-management  of  the  war  was  vented  in  a  trial  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  for  treason  in  the  surrender  of  Metz,"  as  if  the 
Marshal  had  been  simply  the  unoffending  scapegoat  of  an  angry 
people.  Without  entering  into  the  case  for  or  against  Marshal 
Bazaine,  there  was  at  any  rate  reasonable  ground  for  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct. 

It  is  of  course  hopeless  to  expect  any  book,  however  recent,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  French  politics.  Miss  Yonge  breaks 
off  in  the  Presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  remarking  that  his 
term  of  seven  years  "  has  not  yet  expired."  In  the  Chronological 
Table  at  the  beginning,  however,  M.  Grevy  is  duly  set  down  as 
President.  We  must  not  take  leave  of  the  book  without  giving 
a  word  of  praise  to  the  twelve  maps  of  France,  illustrating  "  the 
period  between  a.d.  900  and  a.d.  1 871,"  which,  considering  their 
tiny  scale,  are  unusually  good  and  clear. 


SHADRACH.* 

WE  feel  deeply  aggrieved  as  we  read  such  a  story  as  the  one 
before  us.  We  like  always  to  find  ourselves  at  full  liberty 
to  choose  our  own  pace  in  going  through  a  novel,  to  skim  as 
lightly  and  to  skip  as  widely  as  may  please  us.  For  that  reason 
we  prefer,  if  we  must  make  our  way  through  three  volumes,  that 
the  story  shall  be  a  succession  of  crimes  and  startling  adventures. 
The  progress  is  easy  and  rapid  from  murder  to  murder  and  from 
escape  to  escape.  They  run  out  like  so  many  headlands  into  the 
sea,  at  which  the  mariner,  instead  of  following  the  dull  windings 
of  the  flat  and  dreary  coast,  aims  in  a  bold  and  straight  course. 
But  through  such  a  work  as  Shadrach  it  is  impossible  to  move  with 
any  rapidity.  The  fine  words,  the  flowery  descriptions,  the  long 
stretches  of  shallow  reflection  clog  the  advance,  just  as  in  our  rivers 
the  new  American  weed  almost  drags  back  the  boat,  with  whatever 
eagerness  to  arrive  at  the  journey's  end  it  may  be  urged  on.  The 
author,  so  far  from  remembering  when  he  revised  his  book  to  cut 
out  the  fine  passages,  has,  we  feel  confident,  stopped  to  insert 
more  where  there  was  already  a  good  deal  too  much.  He  deals  in 
what  he  calls  psychological  experiences,  and  psychological  experi- 
ences, as  every  one  knows,  require  very  big  words  and  very  long 
sentences.  The  first  page  of  the  story  gave  us  a  hint  of  the  sad 
occupation  that  awaited  us.  The  hero  was,  we  read,  the  influ- 
encing spirit  in  a  drama.  In  a  few  pages  further  on  we  came 
to  "  the  glory  lighting  up  for  his  insight  the  self-chosen 
path  of  a  strong-willed  man,"  and  to  "  subtle  movements  of  that 
Mind  and  Will  whereby  the  wheels  of  life  go  round,  working 
against  the  madness  of  a  self-will,  but  for  and  with  a  will  in  its 
sanity  on  which  the  '  living  wheel '  of  the  man's  true  being 
turned."  We  remember  in  our  childhood  once  being  persuaded 
to  get  into  a  shower-bath.  The  door  was  locked  upon  us  and  the 
string  was  pulled.  Down  poured  upon  our  head  a  dreadful  rush 
of  cold  water.  We  struggled  to  get  out,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  door  was  too  securely  fastened,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wait  till  the  flood  ceased,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  fall 
for  ever.  Much  the  same  are  our  feelings  at  the  present  day  as 
we  receive  the  first  shock  of  these  floods  of  words.  WTe  can  cer- 
tainly pitch  the  book  from  us,  but  escape  is  vain.  We  must  return 
to  it  again,  and  endure  it  till  it  has  run  itself  out,  and  left  us 
feeble  and  exhausted.  Is  there  no  hope  that  this  dreadful  torrent 
will  ever  run  itself  dry  ?  or,  in  our  desire  that  the  stream  of  elo- 
quence of  the  modern  novelists  may  some  day  cease,  are  we  as 
foolish  as  even  the  country  fellow  in  Horace  ? — 

Labitur  et  labetur  in  omnc  volubilis  awum. 
It  is  not  only  by  the  fineness  of  its  language  that  SJiadrach  is 
slow  reading.    The  plot  is  not  a  little  complicated.    A  novel  to 
suit  our  taste  must  be  after  the  good  old  sort,  in  which  there  was 
on8  good  mystery  and  one  villain,  or  at  most  two.    There  was  no 
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difficulty  in  following  the  plot,  for  it  was  as  simple  as  a  country 
parson's  sermon,  and,  like  it,  always  constructed  on  the  same 
model.  Now,  unless  the  reader  takes  notes  as  he  goes  on,  he 
finds  it  often  most  difficult  to  follow  the  thread,  or  rather  the 
threads,  of  the  story.  We  have  done  our  best  to  master  the  story 
before  us.  We  have  tried  not  to  be  confused  by  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  but  to  keep  steadily  to  the  psychological  ex- 
periences. The  result,  however,  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  and 
we  really  feel  not  a  little  at  sea.  We  have  a  confused  notion  that 
a  great  number  of  people  have  been  in  love,  and  that  some  have 
been  married.  But  the  course  of  love  has  run  in  so  puzzling  and 
tortuous  a  manner  that  we  should,  we  fear,  be  hopelessly  plucked 
were  it  to  be  set  us  as  a  subject  in  a  competitive  examination.  We 
have,  however,  the  three  volumes  still  before  us  ;  and  as  we  think 
that  this  state  of  ignorance  of  a  book  that  we  have  just  read  is 
but  little  creditable,  we  will  at  once  set  to  work  to  do  our  best  to 
master  the  subject,  difficult  though  it  may  be.  As  we  go  on  we 
will  note  down  our  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who 
may  choose  to  follow  us  in  our  reading. 

Frederick  Vere,  then,  who  is  nicknamed  Shadrach,  is  in 
the  opening  chapter  found  to  be  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
whose  name  at  this  moment  we  forget.  Let  the  reader  re- 
member that  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  first  volume,  and  that 
before  the  end  of  the  third  Frederick  Vere  is  found  to  be 
in  love  with  the  lady's  daughter.  Surely,  remembering  this, 
our  forgetfulness  will  meet  with  some  indulgence.  On  referring 
to  our  author  we  discover  that  this  charming  young  lady 
was  no  other  than  Miss  May  Eversley.  Frederick  was  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested ;  had  a  grandly  developed  fore- 
head, deep-set,  penetrating  eyes,  and  a  quantity  of  rather 
long  and  shaggy  brown  hair.  She — well,  we  forget  what  she 
was  like  ;  but  her  daughter  Ethel,  about  twenty  years  later,  had 
a  deep  red  golden-brown  head,  and  two  eyes  that  worshipped 
subtle  lights  and  shadows  in  the  beech  and  the  oak  that  met 
above,  as  one  day  she  lay  at  full  length  upon  the  grass.  Assum- 
ing, as  we  well  may,  that  Ethel  took  after  both  her  father  and 
mother,  we  shall  not  most  likely  be  far  out  if  we  assign  to  May 
Eversley  either  deep  red  or  golden-brown  hair.  No  doubt  also, 
like  her  daughter,  she  had  the  usual  allowance  of  eyes.  Not  only 
was  Frederick  in  love  with  her,  but  so  also  was  his  half-brother 
Frank  Thorubury,  an  Etonian  of  seventeen,  and  so  also  was  Sir 
Harold  Penrhyddon.  It  is  Frederick's  part  through  life  to  resign 
everything  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart,  and  so  he  hands  over 
May  to  the  Baronet.  Frank  in  a  passion  refuses  to  return  to 
Eton,  swears  he  will  never  marry,  and  hurries  off  to  Germany  to 
study  painting.  He  meets  with  a  great  artist  named  Kraulmann, 
who,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  when  he  was  in  love  with  Ada 

!  Ferrier,  had  married  her  sister  Lisette.  Ada  was  in  iove  with 
him  and  Lisette  was  in  love  with  a  Herr  Steigand.  Ada  later  on 
married  a  Mr.  Delaunay.  Lisette  was  a  most  mysterious  and 
terrible  woman,  who  exercised  magnetic  power  over  the  senses. 
She  soon  quarrelled  with  her  husband  and  would  not  five  with 
him.  He  turned  into  a  kind  of  Wandering  Jew.  At  one  time 
he  was  away  in  Africa,  where  he  did  great  good  among  the  natives. 
He  had  delighted,  amused,  and  instructed  them  through  his 
drawings.     The  report  spread  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  it 

I  was  either  his  ghost  or  some  impostor  who  represented  him  at 
the  different  places  where  he  from  time  to  time  appeared.  He 
had  previously  welcomed  as  his  dearest  friend  Frank  Thorn- 
bury.  Frank,  however,  who  it  appears  had  to  choose  whether 
he  would  be  a  great  painter,  or  a  great  musician,  or  a  great 
poet,  had  by  this  time  taken  to  the  study  of  music.  His  master 
adopted  him,  and  dying,  left  him  his  house  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  took  his  name  of  Obenheimer  and  made  it  great. 
It  had  been  Frank's  greatest  desire  to  find  Herr  Kraulmann  and 
to  reconcile  him  to  his  wife.  He,  poor  man,  was  eager  enough 
for  a  reconciliation,  and,  in  fact,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  his  posting 
from  place  to  place  like  a  restless  spirit  was  due  to  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  lady  of  the  magnetic  eyes.  News  suddenly  came 
that  ho  had  died  in  Egypt,  and  about  that  time  Frank,  who  is 
now  known  as  Herr  Obenheimer,  suddenly  resolves  from  the  most 
perplexing  reasons  to  marry  his  widow.  Not  that  he  knew  who 
she  was,  for  she  had  taken  a  false  name.  He  had  been  called  in 
to  see  her  in  his  medical  capacity,  for  he  had  studied  medicine  as 
well  as  music,  painting,  and  poetry.  His  genius  was  so  accom- 
plished and  so  varied  that  likely  enough  he  had  studied  also  the 
use  of  the  globes.  On  the  very  morning  of  the  marriage  he  learnt 
that  he  had  been  tricked,  that  she  was  Herr  Kraulmann's  wife, 
and  that  the  Herr  himself  was  alive.  No  one,  however,  believed 
in  his  existence-besides  his  wife,  Frank,  and  an  old  servant.  The 
newly-married  man  at  once  broke  oil  with  Madame  Kraulmann  and 
devoted  his  life  to  pursuing  his  long-lost  friend.  He  was  doubly 
interested  in  finding  him  now,  as,  unless  he  could  prove  the  fact 
of  his  existence,  he  could  not  dissolve  the  marriage  which  he  had 
so  rashly  made.  But  Kraulmann  led  him  a  pretty  chase  through 
Europe. 

Meanwhile  years  had  rolled  on,  and  May's  daughter  Ethel 
was  a  fine  young  woman  with  deep  red  golden-brown  hair. 
Some  one,  of  course,  was  in  love  with  her,  though  we  happen  to 
forget  his  name  for  the  time.  This  gentleman — ou  turning  to  the 
book  we  see  he  was  the  stepson  of  Mrs.  Delaunay,  Mme. 
Kraulmann's  sister — had  been  previously  in  love  with  Leila, 
Mme.  Kraulmann's  daughter.  Ethel  travels  abroad  and  meets 
Frank  Thorubury,  or  Herr  Obenheimer,  as  he  had  for  some 
time  been  called,  but  who  was  now  known  as  Herr  Theuer- 
bach.    She  mistakes  him  for  a  German,  and  does  not  discover 
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that  he  was  the  younger  hrother  of  the  hest  friend  of  her  family, 
Frederick  Yere.  Besides  meeting  him  she  comes  across  the 
Wandering;  Jew,  and  more  than  once  starts  Frank  after  him 
in  a  vain  pursuit.  Frederick  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  as 
years  before  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  mother.  So  also  had 
Frank,  alias  Herr  Obenheimer,  alias  Herr  Theuerbach.  Mr. 
Delaunay  also  imagined  himself  in  love  with  her.  He,  however, 
discovers  his  mistake,  and  Frederick  a  second  time  resigns  his 
claim.  As  he  was  by  this  time  more  than  fifty,  and  she- not 
above  seventeen,  perhaps  he  was  wise  in  so  doing.  Frank 
might  have  married  her,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate 
mystery  that  attached  to  him.  Her  father,  the  Baronet,  looked 
upon  him  with  suspicion,  on  account  of  his  previous  marriage 
with  Madame  Kraulmann.  At  last  the  old  artist,  after  many  years 
of  darting  about  the  wor  d,  is  run  to  earth,  and  dies  at  Munich.  , 
There  was  no  one  with  him  but  Frank,  and  so  there  was  no  I 
small  difficulty  in  establishing  the  fact,  not  only  that  he  had 
jost  died,  but  also  that  he  had  not  died  years  before.  Happily 
Fii  deriek  touched  the  conscience  of  the  wicked  Madame  Kraui- 
maun,  and  induced  her  to  make  a  full  confession.  She  was 
living  at  Brussels  while  the  lovers  and  the  Baronet  were  on 
the  Riviera.  Frank  was  one  day  told  that  a  lady  wished  to 
see  him.  "  Madame  Kraulmann  entered  the  room.  Madame 
Kraulmann !  Had  she  Hashed  or  gloomed  suddenly  out  ol 
a  dream  before  him  ?  '"  No  such  thing  :  she  had  neither  flashed 
nor  gloomed,  but  had  come  by  train.  The  Baronet  was  convinced, 
for  unlike  most  baronets  he  had  not  a  stony  heart,  and  really  loved 
his  daughter.  Frank,  no  longer  Herr  Obenheimer,  nor  Herr 
Theuerbach,  but  Frank  Thorabury,  marries  Ethel,  and  marries  her 
'•  in  the  most  beautiful  and  best-restored  Early  Decorated  style  of 
village  church  in  existence.''  They  have  children.  One  of  them 
tumbles  into  a  pond.  Frederick  makes  one  more  sacrifice  by  jump- 
ing in  after  it,  gets  the  rheumatism,  dies  at  considerable  length, 
and  is  buried,  no  doubt,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  best-restored  Early  Decorated  style  of  village  church  in 
existence. 

Confusing  though  the  plot  is,  we  can  confidently  recommend  the 
book  to  a  very  large  class  of  young  ladies.    In  the  first  place,  it  will  I 
do  their  minds  nothing  but  good  to  have  to  unravel  the  tangles  of  the 
Moxy.    In  the  second  place,  they  will  greatly  eujoy  the  language, 
the  more  so  because  they  cannot  always  understand  it.    In  the  I 
third  place,  they  will  like  the  ample  variety  of  lovers  that  is  pro-  | 
vided.    Lastly,  they  will  find  something  to  cry  over  in  Frederick 
Vere,  his  various  acts  of  resignation,  and  his  unexpected  end. 


CLASSICAL  TRANSLATIONS,  EDITIONS,  AND  EXERCISES.* 

(CATULLUS  has  not  yet  been  so  hackneyed  by  editors  or  trans- 
J  latore  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  worn  threadbare ;  and 
we  gladly  welcome  the  present  volume  from  an  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vant who,  amidst  the  infrequent  leisure  and  the  limited  libraries 
of  his  land  of  exile,  has  found  time  to  keep  up  his  Oxford  classics 
to  so  good  purpose.  After  all,  Catullus,  as  Mr.  Hart-Davies  lias 
fairly  shown,  can  be  mastered  not  ineffectually  with  the  help  of 
one  such  "  capsula  of  books"  as  the  poet  had  with  him  at  Verona, 
supposing  it  to  contain,  with  Doering,  Lachmann,  and  Rossbach, 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  translation,  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis's  Com- 
mentary and  apparatus  criticus,  and  Mr.  Munro's  invaluable  criti- 
cisms and  elucidations,  with  the  essays  and  helps  of  Schwabe  and 
Couat.  X  t  much  that  is  new  could  he  expected  by  way  of  in- 
troduction ;  but  we  may  mention  the  notice  at  p.  xviii.  as  to 
Memmius's  exceptional  integrity  in  Bithynia,  where,  before  his 
time  and  Catullus's  arrival  in  his  suite,  Roman  governors  "  had 
shaken  what  Anglo-Indians  of  a  past  generation  used  to  call 
the  pagoda-tree  very  considerably."  Memmius's  honesty  towards 
the  luckless  Bithynians  in  neither  plundering  them  himself  nor 
allowing  them  to  be  plundered  might  give  rise  to  much  vitupera- 
tion from  a  poet  who  failed  of  a  chance  of  feathering  his  nest ; 
but  Mr.  Harb-Daviea  appositely  quotes  the  high  opinion  of  Lucre- 
tius in  his  favour.  Elsewhere  he  well  shows  the  striking  con- 
trast between  Horace's  easy  superficial  philosophy  and  Catullus's 
sensitive  and  passionate  earnestness ;  and  again,  he  has  profited 
sufficiently  by  the  essay  of  Couat  to  show  that,  however  much 
Catullus's  admiration  of  Callimachus  may  have  been  due  to  his 
mastery  of  form,  he  did  not  allow  Alexandrine  and  Greek  in-  i 
flnences  to  prevent  him  from  being  a  genuine  and  original 
poet.  As  a  translator  our  Anglo-Indian  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  havinir  studied  his  text  and  the  best  lights  upon  it, 
and  he  rarely  fails  to  import  into  his  version  some  of  the  sugges- 
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tions  due  to  Mr.  Munro's  elucidations  and  transpositions.  Thus 
in  the  famous  poem  to  Lesbia's  sparrow  he  avails  himself  cf  tb* 
transposition  of  vv.  7-8  : — 

Credo  ut  cum  gravis  acquiescet  ardor, 
Sit  solaciolum  sui  doloris  : 

translating 

When  my  bright  darling  longs  to  sport 
Her  own  sweet  will  in  merry  sort, 
That,  as  I  fondly  must  believe, 
Thus  solaced  she  may  cease  to  grieve, 
When  the  tierce  passion  in  her  breast 
Has  spent  its  force  and  sunk  to  rest. 

The  Pinnace  and  the  Tale  of  Kisses  seem  to  us  freshly  and  happily 
handled,  and  the  true  expression  of  fierce  and  fitful  passion, 
which,  as  Mr.  Hart-Davies  notes,  Andre  Chenier  has  imitated 
from  Poem  viii.,  "  Miser  Catulle,  &c,"  breathes  again  in  most 
lines  of  this  and  other  kindred  poems.  Less  praise,  however,  can 
be  awarded  to  the  10th  Poem,  that  on  Varus's  mistress,  and  this 
is  the  more  unfortunate  because  it  has  been  pronounced  the  finest 
example  of  terse  idiomatic  expression  in  the  compass  of  Latin 
literature.  There  is  a  tendency  to  amplification,  most  foreign 
to  the  original,  and  this  reaches  a  climax  when  the  poet  recounts 
his  reply  to  the  girl's  pert  question:  — 

Respondi  id  quod  crat,  nihil  ncque  ipsis 
Nec  prSetoribus  esse,  nec  cohort i, 
Cur  quisquam  caput  unctius  rcferret. 

And  I  said, 

What  was  really  the  truth,  that  neither  myself, 
Nor  the  projtor,  nor  followers,  made  any  pelf, 
And  that  when  we  came  baclc,  we  had  no  better  scent 
On  our  heads  than  we  had  at  the  time  when  we  went. 

The  sense  may  convey  all  this,  it  is  true  ;  but  idiom  and  terse- 
ness are  quite  lost  in  the  flood  of  words.  The  translator  re- 
trieves his  error  a  little  when,  in  the  last  two  lines,  he  trans- 
lates in  the  true  spirit  of  his  author  the  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Munro  has  seen  to  be  an  aside;  but  a  little  above  (16-7),  he  has 
made  four  lines  of  less  than  two  (Ego  ut  puellre  Unum  me  facerem 
beatiorem),  and  thrown  terseness  to  the  winds  with  an  infatu- 
ation unaccountable  in  one  usually  of  sound  taste.  It  is  s  oread 
out  into 

This  I  said  like  an  ass, 
Intending  to  pass 

Myself  off  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  as  the  one, 
Who  better  than  all  my  companions  had  done. 

The  little  piece  to  Furius  (xxvi.)  involving  a  legal  pun  or  catch, 
and  the  poet's  sole  Drinking-song,  are  neatly  turned  out ;  but  we 
think  that  the  scurrilous  railing  at  Caesar  and  Mamurra  in 
Poem  xxix.  might  have  beeu  softened  down  since  Mr.  Munro's 
explanations.  The  "  Sirmio  "  reads  smoothly  and  like  a  labour  of 
love,  but  in  c.  xliv.  Mr.  Hart-Davies  has  strangely  translated 
?  Nani  Sestianus  dum  volo  esse  conviva  " 

For  Sestianus,  when  indeed, 

I  wished  to  eat,  to  me  would  read. 

He  should  not  have  forgotten  that  the  Sestius  wliose  guest  the 
poet  had  been  was  Cicero's  and  Pompey's  friend,  well  known  enough 
to  have  his  name  correctly  given.  Amongst  the  longer  translations 
by  Mr.  Hart-Davies  we  like  best  the  epithalamium  of  Julia  and 
Manlius,  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  stanzas  of  which  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  translator  has  here  wrought  con  amore ;  but  we 
cannot  pronounce  him  equally  successful  with  "  Atys,"  a  poem  defy- 
ing every  experiment  of  imitative  metre,  and  not  perceptibly  im- 
proved, to  our  thinking,  by  the  "  Tennysonian,"  vice  "  Oatullian," 
Galliambic.  Mr.  Hart-Davies,  however,  is  a  scholar  well  at  home 
in  his  Catullus;  and  had  we  space  we  might  pick  out  several 
snatches  from  the  "  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,"  and  the  poem 
to  Hortalus  about  Catullus's  brother,  which  would  entitle  him  to 
a  creditable  place  among  translators  of  an  exquisite  Latin  lyrist. 

In  Mr.  Green's  more  recent  editions  of  plays  of  Aristophanes  he 
has  decidedly  pruned  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  brought  his 
punning  facility  within  control,  and  reduced  his  task  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  strictly  school  edition.  This  is  eminently  the  case 
with  his  Frogs,  ou  which  he  may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Paley 
within  parallel  limits,  without  detriment.  Nothing  superfluous 
finds  its  way  into  an  introduction  of  fourteen  pages,  which  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  history  of  the  year  when  the  Frogs  was 
brought  out,  the  argument  of  the  play  itself,  and  its  poli- 
tical, religious,  and  literary  scope.  And  when  he  comes  to 
interpret  his  text  each  passage  finds  the  needful  light  thrown 
upon  its  undercurrent  of  allusion — as,  for  example,  in  v.  85, 
where  for  er  paKapav  tvaxlav  we  might  have  expected  vrjerovs, 
but  a  propos  of  Agathon's  convivial  character  we  find  him  relegated 
to  what  the  editor  suggests  would  rather  suit  the  heaven  of  Scandi- 
navian mythology.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  v.  85  is  not 
decisive  of  the  date  of  Agathon's  death.  He  may  have  been  alluded 
to  as  at  Archelaus's  court,  and  paKupw  (va>xlav  may  be  a  suggestion 
of  Mwce&ovav  flax'iav,  in  parody  or  surprise.  In  v.  121  Hercules's 
short  cut  to  Hades  proposed  to  Bacchus,  first  of  all, 

fila  pev  yap  i'oriv  dno  kuKo)  Kai  Opavlov, 
Kpepacravrc  aavrov — 

Mr.  Green  avails  himself  of  Fritsche  and  Koch's  hint  that  diro 
k«Xco  Kat  dpaviov  would  in  its  primary  interpretation  mean  simply 
"  by  rope  and  bench,"  or  "  a  way  by  sea,"  but  that  the  clause 
Kpcpda-avTt  aavTov,  u  if  you  hang  yourself,"  imports  quite  a 
changed  sense,  where  the  tow-rope  becomes  the  halter  and  the 
oarsman's  bench  the  stool,  to  be  kicked  away  when  the  noose  ia 
tied.  He  devotes  the  due  amount  of  exegesis  to  such  phrases 
and  allusions  as  ovos  aya>v  pvarripia  (l59)»  ti)v  nepl  ru>v  KpeStv 
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(191) — the  first  alluding  to  the  -work  which  is  the  donkey's 
usual  part  in  the  mysteries,  the  second  to  the  failure  at  the 
Battle  of  Arginusae  to  save  the  wrecks  and  their  crews.  In 
one  place,  where  Charon  is  shouting  out  the  landing-stages  down 
among  the  dead  men,  Mr.  Green  happily  translates  is  ovov 
ttokcis,  "  Donkey's  Woolton,"  an  imaginary  township  suggested 
by  a  proverb  of  impossible  things — namely,  ovov  Kelpeiv.  At 
735-6,  Kal  KaropdihaaaL  yap  evXoyov  •  Kav  rt  cr(fia\riTe  e'£  u£iov  yovv 
tov  £v\ov,  the  sense,  "  If  you  succeed,  it  will  be  creditable  ; 
and  if  you  fail,  better  be  hung  from  a  good  tree,"  as  the  proverb 
says,  is  happily  paralleled  by  Virgil's  sentiment,  "  /Enete  magni 
dextra  cadis.''  In  the  famous  passage,  814-29,  &c,  which  de- 
scribes the  impending  contest  between  the  two  great  dramatists  in 
characteristic  metaphors  and  metres,  we  find  Mr.  Green  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion,  availing  himself  of  the  best  suggestions 
and  interpretations  of  his  predecessors,  and  at  every  critical 
point  vindicating  by  sound  scholarship  his  title  to  an  established 
place  as  an  interpreter  of  Aristophanes. 

Dr.  Leary  has  in  the  space  of  153  pages  contrived  to  give  the 
immortal  Oration  on  the  Crown  and  the  three  Philippics,  with 
introductions,  analyses,  notes,  and  chronology,  and  acknowledges 
obligations  to  Dindorf,  Whiston,  Newman,  Charles  Kennedy,  and 
the  late  Arthur  Holmes.  The  fault  of  the  introduction  is  that 
it  is  sadly  too  brief;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  justice  can  be 
done,  even  in  the  most  sketchy  way,  to  the  matter  of  four 
Orations  within  five  short  pages.  "When  we  turn  to  the  notes 
on  the  first  Philippic,  we  find  them  not  only  scanty  and  meagre, 
but  in  some  instances  curiously  incorrect.  Thus,  at  the  very 
outset,  where  Demosthenes  prefaces  his  oration  by  saying  that, 
had  the  subject  in  debate  been  new,  he  should  have  waited — 
(0)S  01  ■TrXelaroi  tojv  elcodorcov  yv6.1p.rjv  aire<pT)VaVTO — "  until  the 
majority  of  the  customary  speakers  bad  declared  their  views,"  it 
is  beyond  our  comprehension  how  Dr.  Leary  can  have  put  upon 
paper  so  hopelessly  misleading  a  note  as  "  ecos  aTrecprivavro, '  could 
they  have  decreed.'  (Supply  yva>fn) v.)  "  The  words  would  almost 
seem  to  belong  to  some  other  passage,  especially  as  yv!opr\v  is 
in  the  text  already,  and  does  not  need  "  supplying."  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  all  the  notes  are  of  this  character,  but  we 
confess  we  "have  gathered  little  solid  fruit  from  the  four  pages 
devoted  to  the  annotation  of  this  oration. 

In  the  multitude  of  manuals  of  Latin  composition  something 
useful  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  almost  every  volume ; 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Millington's  Selections  for  Latin  Prose  have 
reached  a  fourth  edition  entitles  him  to  serious  attention.  The 
result  is  generally  favourable.  His  preface  concedes  more  than 
he  need  have  conceded,  in  allowing  "  classics  to  be  a  less  im- 
portant branch  of  study  than  before"  (by  which,  doubtless,  he 
means  heretofore) ;  but  he  deserves  thanks  for  some  good  hints  as 
to  the  value  of  Latin  composition  as  a  mental  discipline.  He 
cautions  the  tiro  against  the  common  tendency  to  import  the 
Latin  idiom  into  English  translation,  and  the  English  idiom  into 
Latin ;  and  also  against  literal  translation,  a  servile  use  of  the 
English-Latin  Dictionary,  and  a  too  close  addiction  to  rules 
in  place  of  broad  principles  of  language.  In  his  selections  Mr. 
Millington  is  extremely  liberal  of  phrases  and  hints  adapted  to 
each  style  of  Latin  writing,  descriptive,  historic,  biographic,  epis- 
tolary, as  the  case  may  be.  He  places  these  in  footnotes  which 
are  always  interesting,  with  exercises  on  phraseology  and  idiom 
occasionally  intermingled,  so  as  to  furnish  excellent  material  for 
the  young  students'  commonplace  book.  The  volume  is  calculated 
to  be  of  great  use  to  painstaking  self-helpers. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Sykes's  Introductonj  Exercises  in 
Latin  Prose  Composition  is  more  strictly  elementary,  not  venturing 
very  far  beyond  the  commoner  syntax  constructions.  It  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  same  author's  Grammatical  Exercises  in  Latin 
Prose,  to  which,  in  truth,  it  serves  as  an  introduction.  It  is 
convenient  that  an  option  of  reference  is  given  to  Dr.  Schmitz's 
Latin  Grammar  or  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  A.  laudable 
feature  in  this  little  volume  is  its  excellent  index,  and  we  have 
spent  time  and  pains  to  no  purpose  in  trying  to  pick  a  hole  in 
some  of  the  excellent  vocabularies  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

The  last  book  on  our  list  is  a  First  Latin  Construing  Book,  with 
notes  and  vocabulary,  presenting  some  novelty  of  arrangement 
based  on  the  principle  of  simultaneous  training  in  English  and 
Latin  grammar.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  Dr.  Moulton,  who 
avouches  his  own  satisfaction  with  the  processes  employed.  It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  that  the  constructor  of  the  exercises  and 
Delectus,  a  practical  working  teacher,  states  his  own  scheme  in  a 
modest,  unpretentious  fashion,  leaving  his  fellow-teachers,  if  they 
approve  his  plan,  to  accommodate  it  to  their  own  favourite 
grammar.  For  our  own  part  we  doubt  whether  the  bane  of  the 
period  is  not  a  tendency  to  subtilize  terms  of  grammar  and  to  j 
multiply  unduly  co-ordinate  and  correlative  terms,  as  where 
the  infinite  as  direct  object  or  complement  is  called  by  some  the 
prolative  infinitive.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  scholars  are  more 
numerous  or  more  sound  thaa  they  were  before  the  days  of  new- 
fangledom ;  but  Mr.  Rush  does  at  least  seem  to  us  to  have  selected 
his  own  terminology  of  grammar,  and,  having  done  so,  to  have 
stuck  to  it.  Going  over  his  progressive  and  synthetic  sections,  we 
have  found  it  easy  to  apprehend  and  take  to  his  method ;  and 
his  choice  of  examples,  especially  in  Part  II.,  is  well  made  and 
preparatory  to  higher  reading.  He  shows  also,  in  questions  of 
grammar,  a  scholarly  sympathy  with  Madvig  and  Roby.  Here 
and  there  a  brief  note  might  be  added,  but,  011  the  whole,  a  large 
amount  of  good,  honest  work  is  recognizable  in  Mr.  Rush's  Delectus. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

HERR  Karasowski's  Life  of  Chopin,  well  translated  by  Misa 
Hill(i),  begins  with  some  account  of  Nicholas  Chopin,  the 
great  musician's  father,  who  in  1787  came  from  his  own  country — 
Lorraine — to  Warsaw.  Nicholas  Chopin  "  was  born  at  Nancy  in 
Lorraine,  April  17,  1770.  The  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  passed, 
as  is  well  known,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  in  1735,  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  King  of  Poland,  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  after  whose 
death  they  reverted  to  France."  Chopin's  father  seems  to  have  been 
filled  with  a  great  admiration  of  this  King,  and  with  a  desire  to 
see  Poland  for  himself.  Circumstances  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  this  desire,  and,  once  there,  he  partly  chose  and  was 
partly  driven  by  circumstances  to  stay  there. 

After  passing  through  this  storm}'  period  [1794]  Nicholas  Chopin 
once  more  resolved  to  return  to  France ;  but  was  again  seized  by 
a  severe  illness,  which  forbade  him  undergoing  the  fatigue  and  delay 
which  the  long  journey  at  that  time  involved.  He,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  Warsaw,  and  supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  French. 
When  asked  why  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  used  to  reply  :  "I  have  twice  made  the  attempt,  but  was  pre- 
vented both  times  by  a  severe  illness,  which  almost  cost  me  my  life  ;  it 
seems  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  that  I  should  stay  in  Poland,  and  I 
willingly  submit." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  we  find  Nicholas  Chopin  estab- 
lished in  the  house  of  the  Countess  Skarbek,  as  tutor  to  her  son.  He  there 
met  and  fell  in  love  with  Fraiilein  Justine  Krzyzanowska,  whom,  in  1806, 
he  married.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  three  daughters  and  one  son. 
Count  Frederic  Skarbek  was  god-father  to  the  latter,  and  gave  him  his  own 
baptismal  name,  "  Frederic." 

Chopin's  talent  and  love  for  music  were  shown  at  a  very  early  age. 
While  yet  a  child  he  would  beg  his  master,  Albert  Zywny,  of 
Warsaw,  to  write  down  in  correct  notation  his  musical  ideas  ;  and 
in  his  very  boyhood  be  composed  a  march,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  Grand  Prince  Constantine.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  like 
some  other  great  artists  who  have  not  taken  to  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession, Chopin  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  first-rate  actor. 
Birthdays  in  his  family  "  were  frequently  celebrated  by  theatrical 
representations,  in  which  Frederic  usually  took  the  most  active 
part.  The  eminent  dramatic  artist  of  that  time,  Albert  Piasecki, 
who  acted  as  manager  of  these  representations,  considered  that 
Chopin,  on  account  of  his  presence  of  mind  and  capacity  for 
rapid  facial  changes,  was  born  to  be  a  great  actor."  Chopin  was 
born  in  1809;  and  in  1825  we  find  that  his  reputation  was  already 
so  great  that  he  was  summoned  to  play  before  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  on  a  newly-invented  instrument  called  the  Aelomelo- 
dicon.  "  In  token  of  his  admiration  of  the  wonderful  performance 
of  the  talented  youth,  then  little  more  than  a  boy,  the  Emperor 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  diamond  ring."  The  record  of 
Chopin's  growing  reputation  and  genius  is  full  of  interest,  and 
Herr  Karasowski  finds  various  occasions  in  its  course  for  correct- 
ing certain  mistaken  statements  and  false  impressions  which  were 
current  until  his  book  appeared.  The  composer's  letters  are  very 
characteristic  and  very  attractive.  From  one  of  these  written  in 
Paris  we  quote  this  passage,  for  the  sake  of  the  interesting  facts 
which  it  contains : — 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  Lablache.  The}'  say  that  Pasta's  voice  has 
rather  gone  oil',  but  I  never  in  my  life  heard  such  heavenly  singing  as  her's. 
Malibran's  wonderful  voice  has  a  compass  of  three  octaves,  and  she  is  in 
her  style  unique  and  fascinating.  Rubini,  a  capital  tenor,  makes  no  end  of 
roulades,  and  often  too  many  coloratures,  but  by  his  incessant  recourse  to 
the  trill  and  tremolo,  he  wins  enormous  applause.  His  mezza-voce  is  in- 
comparable. A  certain  Schroder-Devrient  has  just  come  out,  but  she  does 
not  make  such  a  furore  here  as  in  Germany.  Signora  Malibran  gave 
"  Otello  "  ;  Schroder-Devrient,  Desdemona.  Malibran  is  a  much  smaller 
woman  than  the  German  singer,  and  people  thought,  several  times,  that 
Desdemona  would  strangle  Othello.  This  was  a  very  expensive  perform- 
ance. I  paid  twenty-four  francs  for  my  place,  just  to  see  Malibran  as  the  j 
Moor,  and  not  a  very  extraordinary  impersonation  either.  The  orchestra 
was  first-rate,  but  the  appointments  of  the  Italian  Opera  are  nothing  to  those 
of  "  L'  Academic  Royale." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Chopin  formed  the  idea  of  emigrating 
to  America,  an  idea  which  his  parents,  on  whose  account  partly 
he  entertained  it,  strongly  opposed.    They  preferred  his  running 
the  risk  of  returning  to  Warsaw,  and  this  he  prepared  to  do. 
What  finally  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  intention  was  a 
chance  meeting  in  the  street  with  Prince  Valentine  Radziwill.  The 
Prince  heard  of  his  project,  and  instead  of  making  any  comment 
upon  it,  asked  Chopin  to  spend  the  evening  with  him  at  Roth- 
schild's.    "  From  that  evening  his  position  changed  as  if  by  , 
magic ;  the  future  once  more  smiled  upon  him  ;  the  mists  which 
had  hidden  the  sunshine  of  his  life  disappeared  before  the  bright 
rays  of  his  rising  fortunes.    .    .    .    His  pecuniary  affairs  im-  J 
proved  daily.    There  was  no  further  occasion  for  him  to  take  any- 
thing from  his  parents,  and  he  entirely  gave  up  the  idea  of  return- 
ing to  Warsaw."    His  success  was  now  assured ;  and  in  February 
1834  he  gave  his  second  public  concert  in  Paris.    It  took  place  at 
the  Italian  Opera  House,  and  "  was  the  most  brilliant  performance 
of  the  season";  but  the  composer's  "refined  and  poetical  play- 
ing could  not  be  heard  to  advantage  in  the  large  theatre,  and  j 
it  failed  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience."     From  this  J 
time  onwards  Chopin's  career  was  one  of  unchecked  professional! 
success.    Readers  who  are  inclined  to  follow  his  history  to  its  end 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  Herr  Karasowski's  pages. 

It  is  needless  to  say  anything  as  to  the  long  recognized  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  Annual  Register  (2).     The  volume  for1 

(1)  Frederic  Chopin;  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Works.  By  Moritz  II 
Karasowski.   Translated  by  Emily  HilL   London  :  William  Reeves. 

(2)  The  Annual  Register  for  the  Year  1S7S.   New  Series.  London 
Rivingtons.  I 
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1878  is  edited  with  the  carefulness  aud  ability  that  the  public 
has  learnt  to  expect  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is,  however,  un- 
fortunate  that  something  like  bias  is  observable  in  what  ought 
to  be  a  mere  record  of  political  events. 

In  a  volume  bound  and  got  up  in  what  is,  we  believe,  termed 
an  "  aesthetic  "  style,  Mrs.  Ilaweis  has  put  the  world  in  possession 
of  her  views  on  the  subject,  which  she  justly  describes  as  impor- 
tant, of  dress  (3).  "  Wonderful  things,"  says  the  author  in  one 
of  her  opening  paragraphs,  "  are  written  about  art  and  its  limits," 
and  so  far  we  are  entirely  of  her  opinion.  Later  on  we  are  in- 
formed that,  "  in  mediaeval  times,  simplicity  aud  honesty  in  art 
arrived  at  perfect  taste,  which  we  have  lost  by  increased  skill  and 
corresponding  false  shame  for  the  steps  by  which  we  rose."  This 
sounds  very  tine ;  but  when,  a  few  sentences  further  on,  we  are  told 
that  "  such  a  spirit  entered  into  mediaeval  dress,  and  should  enter 
into  ours,''  we  begin  to  wonder  what,  if  any,  meaning  there 
is  in  the  words  quoted  above,  and  if  the  author  would  like  to 
see  the  fashion  of  long  pointed  shoes  and  other  mediaeval 
abomiuations  restored.  Mrs.  Ilaweis  is  good  enough  in  her  fourth 
chapter  to  lay  down  three  rules  as  to  good  dress,  which  ruu  as 
follows: — 1.  That  it  shall  not  contradict  the  natural  lines  of  the 
body.  2.  That  the  proportions  of  dress  shall  obey  the  proportions 
of  the  body.  3-  That  the  dress  shall  reasonably  express  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wearer.  "What  is  intended  by  the  last  of  these  three 
rules  we  can  hardly  hope  to  guess,  although  the  writer  tells  us 
that  it  implies  "appropriateness  to  habits  and  seasons,  both 
indispensable  to  beauty."  It  is  a  relief  to  come  upon  one  statement 
which,  if  not  new,  is  certainly  true,  to  the  effect  that  "  tight-lacing 
is  mischievous.''  On  matters  of  detail  Mrs.  Haweis  has  some 
curious  suggestions  to  oiler.  In  paragraph  24  (the  whole  volume 
is  cut  up  into  numbered  paragraphs),  which  is  devoted  to  "  Economy 
in  Bonnets  and  Hats,"  we  find  this  sentence: — "A  straw  or  chip 
bonnet  wreathed  with  sage-green  gauze  is  a  simple  and  cheap  in- 
vestment, which  lasts  well,  and  is  very  becoming  to  a  fine  face  ; 
but  an  insignificant  face  should  claim  rich  surroundings,  because  a 
very  simple  style  would  render  it  even  more  insignificant."  Alter 
this  extraordinary  statement,  readers  maybe  left  to  judge  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  value  of  Mrs.  Haweis's  guidance. 

Persons  who  wish  to  have  a  handsome  remembrance  of  the  present 
visit  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  (4)  to  London  will  find  what  they 
want  in  the  album  compiled  by  M.  Febvre,  who  has  collected  we'l- 
executed  portraits  of  each  socittaire,  bearing  mottoes  designed  by 
the  originals,  and  accompanied  by  short  accounts  written  by  M. 
Febrre,  and  translated  by  M.  Johnson,  whose  rendering  has  the 
attraction  of  what  Peacock  called  unexpectedness.  M.  Febvre  has 
been  too  modest  to  write  an  account  of  himself ;  but  his  collaborator 
has  taken  very  good  care  that  he  should  not  lose  by  his  natural  re- 
luctance to  blow  his  own  trumpet.  The  book  is  admirably  got  up, 
and  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

A  sixth  edition,  in  the  more  convenient  form  of  two  volumes, 
has  appeared  of  Professor  Tyndall's  Fragments  of  Science  (5).  The 
volumes  contain  some  new  matter,  while  much  of  the  old  matter 
has  been  revised.  The  second  volume  ends  with  the  discourse 
lately  delivered  by  Professor  Tyndall  on  the  electric  light. 

Mr.  John  Lobb  (6), "  knowing  how  deep  and  widespread  is  the  in- 
terest which  the  Christian  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  take 
in  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage,  and  his  life  and  labours 
generally,"  has  "thought  it  right"  to  bring  out  a  life  of  this 
eminent  personage, "  when  his  visit  to  this  country  is  exciting 
almost  universal  attention."    We  are  presented  accordingly  with 
many  details  of  Dr.  Talmage's  boyhood  and  mature  life.  We 
learn  that  he  remembers  "  no  such  exhilaration  as  that  felt  by  me 
on  the  day  when  I  mounted  my  first  pair  of  boots,"  and  that 
when  Dr.  Talmage  smoked  his  first  cigar,  he  "  had  heard  my  older 
brothers  in  their  Latin  lessons  say  Omnia  vincet  labor  " — which  is 
a  circumstance  of  singular  interest.    Yet  more  interesting  wa3 
Dr.  Talmage's  last  cigar,  which  became  the  last  because,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  smoking  a  good 
1   deal  too  much  over  the  composition  of  his  sermons.    He  had 
I   9moked  himself  into  a  state  of  nervous  irritability,  and  as  he 
"  went  down  the  stairs  their  creaking  made  my  hair  stand  on 
\  end."    He  therefore  resolved  that  he  would  smoke  no  more,  and 
(  kept  to  his  resolution.    "  With  the  same  resolution  went  over- 
board coffee  and  tea."  There  is  no  reference  to  other  liquors,  which 
\  Dr.  Talmage  may  possibly  have  cast  overboard  long  before.  "  Buys  a 
t  Cow  "  is^  the  heading  prefixed  to  one  section  of  the  history  of  Dr. 
;  Talmage's  riper  years,  and  in  describing  this  incident  in  his  life  he 
I  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  drop  the  character  of  instructor 
J  to  take  up  for  the  moment  that  of  humourist,  dexterously  picking 
I  up  again  a  befitting  gravity  in  a  moral  at  the  end.    It  is  difficult 
;  to  decide  between  the  merit  of  Dr.  Talmage's  jocosity  and  his 
]  wisdom.    Perhaps  we  had  better  let  the  moral  speak  for  itself:— 
"  As  with  animals  so  with  men.    Only  one  President  ever  had  a 
President  for  a  son.  Let  every  cow  make  her  own  name,  and  every 
,'  man  achieve  his  own  position.    It  is  no  great  credit  to  a  fool 
■  that  he  had  a  wise  grandfather.    Many  an  Ayrshire  and  Hereford 

I      (3)  The  Art  of  Dress.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Ilaweis,  Author  of  "The  Art  of 
P  Beauty."    London  :  Chatto  &  W'indus. 

f      (4)  L'AHmm  de  la  Comcdie  Francaise.    Par  F.  Febvre  et  T.  Johnson. 
London :  Viard. 

r-  (5)  Fragment*  of  Srience.  A  Series  of  detached  Essays,  Addresses,  and  I 
1  Reviews.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols.  London:  I 
f  Longmans. 

(6)  Life  of  Ben.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  U.S.A.;  with  a  History  of  I 
'  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  and  Specimens  of  his  Oratory.  Edited  bv  John  I 
P  Lobb,  F.R.O.S.    London :  "  Christian  Age  "  Office. 


has  had  the  hollow-horn  and  the  foot-rot.  Both  man  and  animal 
are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  are  useful."  Dr.  Talmage's  re- 
flections at  Stratford-ou-Avon  are  perhaps  as  valuable  as  anything 
else  contained  in  the  volume  devoted  to  his  life  and  works. 
"  Here,"  he  writes,  "  is  the  chair  in  which  he  [Shakspeare] 
sat  while  presiding  at  the  club,  forming  habits  of  drink  which 
killed  him  at  the  last,  his  own  life  ending  in  a  tragedy  as  terrible 
as  any  he  ever  wrote.  Exeunt  wine-bibbers,  topers,  grog-shop 
keepers,  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  and  William  Shakspeare."  Dr. 
Talmage's  knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  his  life  and  times,  is  evidently 
profound ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will  at  once  be  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  New  Shakspeare  Society.  But  then  Dr.  Talmage, 
as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  a  phrenologist  who  examined  his 
bumps,  has  altogether  exceptional  advantages.  "  He  has,  as  it 
were,  a  third  eye,  and  that  a  spiritual  one,"  and  with  this  eye  he 
has  doubtless  seen  things  about  Shakspeare  and  other  distinguished 
persons  which  the  two-eyed  multitude  cannot  hope  to  perceive.  "He 

has  much  to  think  of  and  entertain  himself  with  when  alone  

Imitation  helps  him  to  adapt  himself  to  any  condition  in  which 
he  may  be  placed.  Mirthfulness  is  large,  giving  him  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  witty,"  and  after  looking  through  some  of  the 
"  specimens  of  his  oratory,"  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  can 
"  reason  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  subject  in  the  most 
absurd  light."  It  is  pleasant  to  nnd  that  "  he  is  disposed  to  keep 
time  in  music  and  step  in  walking,"  but  it  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing to  learn  that  "  language  is  large,  but  is  scarcely  equal  to  his 
mental  conceptions."  We  may,  however,  console  ourselves  with 
the  final  statement  that,  "  as  he  is  now  organized,  he  prefers  to 
stand  out  alone  by  himself  and  to  be  unlike  anybody  else."  It 
may  be  hoped  that,  if  this  condition  of  things  is  to  be  changed, 
the  change  will  not  take  place  in  the  human  race  at  large. 

"  Marion's  "  productions  (7)  are  preceded  by  a  preface  in  what  ia 
meant  for  verse,  from  which  the  quality  of  the  volume  may  be 
inferred.    This  is  the  first  stanza  of'  the  preface : — 

Oh  words  of  earnest  thought,  I  send  thee  (sic)  forth 
To  speak  to  English  hearts  in  English  guise, 

Aye,  let  The  People  judge,  pronounce  thy  worth, 
I  have  no  fear  for  thee  from  kindly  eyes. 

And  this  is  the  last : — 

If  so,  my  efforts  will  be  doubly  blest, 

If  but  one  heart  amidst  earth's  living  throng 

Casts  forth  its  sorrows,  owns  to  perfect  rest, 
Bestowed  on  it,  oh  words  by  Marion  ! 

This  is  remarkable  enough,  and  yet  at  every  page  which  we  open 
in  the  volume  which  follows  this  preface  we  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
claim, "  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the  other !  " 
Here  is  a  specimen  taken  at  random : — 

THE  END. 

An  ancient  lady  is  sitting 

Alone  in  the  dim  fire-light ; 
Her  hands  are  busily  knitting, 

Her  feet  on  the  fender  bright. 

*  *  *  * 
"  Alas !  "  said  the  lady,  "  sorrow, 

Why  hast  thou  pursued  me  here, 
Yester,  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
Alike,  so  lonely  and  drear  ?  " 

*  •  «  • 
She  ceased,  and  slowly  the  knitting 

Fell  out  of  her  palsied  hand  ; 
Her  form  in  the  chair  was  sitting, 
Her  soul  in  the  Spirit  Land. 

"  Marion's  "  volume  is  printed  at  the  Operative  Jewish  Converts 
Institution,  and  dedicated  to  the  Mayor  of  Margate. 

But  for  the  fact  that  M.  Coppee  (8)  is  not  profoundly  versed  in 
the  English  tongue,  it  would  be  astounding  to  find  such  a  produc- 
tion as  '"I.  0.  L.'s"  given  to  the  world  with  M.  Coppee's  sanction. 
As  it  is  the  wonder  is  confined  to  discovering  that  the  extra- 
ordinary theory  broached  by  Mrs.  Ilaweis,  and  quoted  above, 
as  to  insignificant  things  needing  rich  surroundings,  has  been  put 
into  practice.  "I.  O.  L.'s"  version  of  L'Exilee  is  beautifully 
got  up  and  printed,  but,  whether  considered  as  English  verse  or 
as  a  mere  rendering  of  French  verse,  it  is  absolutely  worthless.  It  is 
probably  about  as  easy  to  translate  M.  Coppee  as  to  translate  Heine. 
To  this  difficult  task  "  I.  O.  L."  has  devoted  no  doubt  consider- 
able industry,  accompanied  by  ignorance  of  the  most  rudimentary 
laws  of  metre  and  utter  absence  of  any  sense  of  rhythm  or  style. 
"  I.  O.  L.'s  "  travesty  of  M.  Coppee's  delicate  poetry  is  beyond  the 
pale  of  serious  criticism,  but  it  may  be  well  to  quote  one  or  two 
specimens  of  this  strange  performance.  Here  are  three  startling 
lines : — 

When  thou  see'st  her  lashes  of  gold  drop  down 
Over  eyes  gazelle-like  in  their  wanderings, 
Dost  thou  not  marvel  she  should  lack  wings  ? 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  "  A  Romance  "  (p.  22) 
the  word  "  when  "  made  to  scan  in  three  different  ways,  or  to 
come  upon  such  a  stanza  as  this  : — 

She  goes,  but  her  faith  and  her  heart  are  mine  ; 

Consumed  with  restless  longing  I  wait. 
Fitly  all  tokens  of  her  to  enshrine 

Make  me  a  casket  of  silver,  straight ! 

The  fifteenth  number  of  the  new  series  of  Talcs  from  Black' 

(7)  Poems  for  the  Seaside,  Songs  of  the  Season,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
By  Marion.    London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall. 

(8)  L'ExUee.  By  Francois  Coppee.  Done  into  English  Verse  by 
I.  O.  L.   (With  the  Author's  sanction.)   London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 
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loood  (9)  contains  three  stories — "  The  Devil's  Frills  " ;  "  A  Story 
of  Eulenberg  " ;  and  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Door."  The  first  of 
these  is  a  most  ingenious  explanation  of  a  custom  prevalent  in 
Haarlem.  The  second,  written  by  Mr.  Francillon,  is  original  and 
attractive.  Mr.  Francillon  has  known  exactly  how  much  to  tell 
and  how  much  to  leave  to  his  reader's  imagination.  The  idsa  of 
his  story  is  excellent,  and  it  is  worked  out  with  admirable  skill. 
The  third  story  in  the  volume  describes  the  curious  discovery  of  a 
crime.    It  is  not  without  power,  but  is  very  disagreeable. 

Mr.  Daft'orne  has  produced  an  interesting  and  carefully  written 
life  of  the  late  Mr.  Ward  (10),  in  the  compilation  of  which  we 
learn  from  the  preface  he  has,  "  through  the  land  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ward  and  her  eldest  son,  Mr.  Leslie  Ward,  been  permitted 
to  copy  letters  and  papers  whicb,  it  is  trusted,  will  impart  to  it  a 
personality  and  interest  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  given 
to  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  engravings  which  illustrate  it  com- 
prise several  from  Mr.  Ward's  finest  and  best  known  pictures."  The 
engravings  are  capitally  selected,  and  are  well  executed.  Mr. 
Ward's  letters  and  personal  reminiscences  are  full  of  a  varied  inte- 
rest. The  book  is  excellently  got  up,  and  is  j  ust  the  thing  for  the 
table  of  a  country  house. 

Mr.  White  has  prefixed  to  one  of  his  two  little  books  of  English 
Travel ( 1  i)theappropriate  motto  from  Linnteus,  "  Turpe  est  in  patria 
vivere  et  patriam  ignorare."  Mr.  White  himself  is  evidently  safe 
from  any  such  reproach  as  that  here  implied,  and  he  has  probably 
done  much  by  his  bright  descriptions  to  excite  a  desire  in  many  of 
bis  countrymen  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  native  land. 
The  history  of  the  publication  of  these  books,  given  in  a  preface, 
or,  as  Mr.  White  affectedly  calls  it,  "  a  foreword  "  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  "  Walk  to  the  Land's  End,"  is  curious  and  instruc- 
tive. One  publisher  said  to  him,  "  You  have  contrived  to  make  a 
stale  subject  interesting,  but  as  a  book  nobody  would  buy  it "  ; 
another  told  him  lie  had  directed  his  industry  into  a  channel  that 
would  never  pay ;  a  third  said,  "  The  best  thing  to  do  with  it  would 
be  to  publish  the  chapter  about  the  Portland  Dreakwater  as  a 
magazine  article."  ;  and  a  fourth  merely  observed,  "  We  couldn't 
look  at  any  but  a  first-rate  book." 

(9)  Tales  from  Blackwood.  New  Series.  No.  XV.  Edinburgh  and 
London :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

(10)  The  Life  and  Works  of  Edward  Matthew  Ward,  It. A.  By  James 
Dafforae,  Author  of  "  The  Royal  Gallery  of  Art,"  &c.  London  :  Virtue 
&  Co. 

(11)  A  31onth  in  Yorkshire.  By  Walter  White.  Fifth  Edition. 
London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

A  Londoner's  Trip  to  the  Land's  End.  By  Walter  White.  Third 
Edition.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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French  Education  Question — The  Comedie  Francaise—  Law  of  the  Mackonochie 
Case— Indi  cent  Reporting— The  Siege  of  Whitechapel— The  Plethora  of  Honey — 
The  University  Match. 

Treitschke's  German  History— Low's  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  1774— Loftic's  Memo- 
rials of  the  Savoy— The  Book  with  Seven  Seals— Lord  Carnarvon's  Ai/am  mnon — 
The  Obelisks  in  Home— Life  of  Charles  Mathews— Under  One  ltoot-French 
Literature. 


London :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


INSTRUCTION  in  C4ERMAN  or  FRENCH  for  One  or  Two 

young  Englishmen  wishing  to  Travel  in  Switzerland,  or  any  part  of  Germany,  during 

August  and  September.   High  references  given — Address,  Dr.  Deeskk,  Spire-on-Rhme. 

"aT  LITERARY   FRENCH  FAMILY,  of  standing,  livinjTin 

Maida  Vale,  offers  a  very  superior  and  refined  nOME  to  a  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 
requiring  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  Large  and  well-appointed 
house.  With  garden.— Address,  Gailia,  l  orcign  Library,  2  Laugham  Place,  Wa 

OEASIDE  HOME  for  the  HOLIDAYS. — INDIAN  BOYS 

^  '  turd  others  arc  received  for  the  Vacations  at  Ilfrneomhe.  Devon.  Skilled  tuition  pro- 
vided.—For  particulars  nppiy  to  the  Head- Master,  Chardstock  College,  Chard. 

JULY  ELECTION,  1879.-FOURTII  APPLICATION. 

ARPHAN    WORKING    SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill.— 

^  An  Earnest  Apnea!  is  mn.V  t»  the  OOVERXOKS  nu.l  SUBSCRIBERS  for  VOTES 
and  Interest  on  behaft'bi  OEORUE  STEEL  HOLMAN.  the  youngest  of  three  Orphans, 
Bged  Six.  Ten,  anil  Twelve.  Both  Parents  are  dead.  The  Case  is  strongly  Recommended  bv 
Lady  BBOMLEY,  30 Lonchborough  Road.  Brixton  :  G.  A.  Spottisivoook,  Esq..  New  Street 
Soui'irc  :  J.  P.  Bacon,  Esq..  C9  Fleet  Street,  K.C.  ;  Rev.  G.  K.  I  T.IXDT,  Rectory,  Denmark 
Hill.  Proxies  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Russell,  Si  Wellington  Road,  Cold 
Harbour  Lane. 

PARTNER  WANTED  (Active  or  Dormant)  in  an  Agency  for 

the  purchase  and  development  of  approved  English  and  Foreign  Patents,  from  which 
very  targe  results  may  he  anticipated,  but  a  fixed  moderate  income  guarantied.  Bankers, 
Legal*  and  other  references.— Letters  to  II.,  1  Argyll  Square,  W.C. 

PARIS  0  O I ;  1 ;  K  s  PONDENT.— An  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN. 

moving  in  the  very  highest  Social  and  Political  Circles  in  Paris,  and  having  access  to 
many  sources  :of  inform  at  on  not  open  to  Others,  would  write  a  WEEKLY  LETTER  for  ■ 
lcttdmir  London  or  Provincial  Journal,  He  is  now  the  well-known  Correspondent  of  one  of  the 
lead  ng  London  Journals,  and  moreover  is  one  of  the  leading  Contributors  to  one  of  the  very 
first  Paris  daily  papers.— Address  Monsieur  FuniiKS,  uux  soius  dc  M.  HasclUne,  15  Hue  do 
la  ChaussOc  d'Antin,  fori*. 


July  12,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


WILTS  LAVERSTOCK,  near  SALISBURY.  -  A  Small,  hut  >  aluable,  FREEHOLD 

KESIDENTI  VI-  ES  I  ATE.  coinprivue  a  charming  Cottage  Onu-e  surrounded  b>  its  own 
Groumiru .  about  Thirti -three  »Vr»s.  in  Arable,  Pasture,  and  Woodland;  a  portion  ol 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  Building  pur|» 


m 


a  valuable 
Thirtv-thr. 
built  Cotta 
having  Dai 
on  an  euiin 


K.  . 


ESSES.  ROGERS  &  CHAPMAN  will  offer  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Mart.  Tokenhousc  Yard,  E.C..  on  Monday.  July  It,  at  One  o'clock  precisely. 

;\  ■  I  VI.  ESTATE,  at  l.av,  -Mock,  near  the  city  ol  Salisbury,  ..1  about 
i  extent,  upon  which  is  erected  a  small,  but  delighttul  and  substantially - 
cuce.  planned  and  susceptible  of  easy  and  inexpensive  enlargement, 
ouses.  ulid  other  Outbuilding*,  ami  productive  Kitchen  (.ard.  n.  situated 
nt  170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  vallev.  commanding  views  ol  unrivalled 
ver  S  disburv.  Wilton.  CUienion,  ihe'Ncw  Forest,  and  Isle  ol  Wight,  and 
lost  enjovab'e  ami  healthful  abodes  possible.  Also  Four  Freehold  Cottages, 
on  into  ^'tables  or  Laundry.  A  portion  ot  the  land  could  be  udvauta-e- 
lildiu"  purpose*  without  Interference  with  the  enjoyment  or  the  other  part 
ther  particulars  plana,  conditions  of  sale,  and  orders  to  view,  ol  CllAltl.KS 
■  -  L New  but  W  C. ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  78  Gloucester  Road,  south 
Deleave  Koad!  S.W. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 
Under  Contract  tor  the  convevance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India.  China, 
Japan  and  Vu.-ra'.la  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  steamers  from  Southampton,  ri.i  the  Sues  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Veiuce  every 
Friday,  and  from  BriuiUsi.  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices.  1 J2  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C..  and  25  Cockspur  Street.  S.W. 


B 


HOTELS. 

RIGTITON.— BEDFORD    II 0 T E L.—  Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade     Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  Quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Managt  r. 

THE  ILFRACOMBE  nOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 
own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
•anitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.  Charges  fixed  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'h.Me  daily.  Every  information  of  the  MavaOKU.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ilirncombc,  for  Two 
Months,  are  Issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

MARGATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  feeing  the  Sea;  Single 
Bed.  2s.  fid.  per  night.  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner,  and  Tea.  by  Tariff.  Weekly 
Boarder*.  lour  Meals  a  day,  i"l  4s.  ;  Two,  one  Bud,  il  7s.  Attendance  i'ree — R.  KEiUi. 
Proprietor. 


J 


kMES  IHjACKWOOD  &  CO.,  bavin™  made  arrangements  for 

the  PUBLICATION"  of  the  WORKS  of  Amateur  Authors  and  others,  on  liberal  and 
table  terms,  all  Manuscripts,  especially  tho-e  of  a  suitable  and  useful  character,  en- 
*d  to  them,  will  receive  prompt  attention. — 8  LovclTs  Court,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SCRAPS,  all  sizes,  from  lid.  each.— Our 

mneh-rratscd  system  of  sending  Packets  Post  Free  to  choose  from  has  given  the  greatest 
sattu'action.  We  wUh  to  impress  upon  you  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  purchase  even  a 
pennyworth.  We  ask  you  only  to  write  for  an  Inspection  or  Selection  Packet,  or  tor  our 
Cataiocues  containing  press  notices  ami  testimonials,  illustrations  to  Shakespeare's  Ploys,  and 
Sc©tt's"Pocm*.  Classic  Figures  and  Statuary  irom  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition.  Hundreds 
oi  Portraits  of  Celebrities.  Mvins  and  dead,  as  enrfe  scraps,  tit  is.  fid.  for  Thirteen.  Works 
of  the  great  Painters  an  J  Sculptors.  Views.  An  immense  stock  of  Sacred  and  secular  Photos. 
Catalogues  free.   Note  the  addres*, 

TOE  CONTINENTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
52  Brunswick  Street.  Sheffield. 

JJEAL  &  SONS   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDKOOM  FURNITTTBE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  it  SON,  195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON.  W. 

PURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices -.  no  Extra  Charge  for  t  ine  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  t'a;alo--uc,  with  Tcruis.  post  Tec  246,349,  and  2o0  Tottenham  Court  Koad, 

ar.d  I9.50.and  21  Morwc.l  Streei.  W.C.   Established  1662. 
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A         R         D         N         E  R 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Are  Original  in  Design.  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set.  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  S3  5s.  6d.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


X  s.  d. 


5  0 


The  Japanese  Uamooo   C  6  0 


TABLE  OLA--.  W.\  |i  KS  '■;■'  THE 

BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass    3  5  6 

EiiL-ravtd  Light  Stem  Glass   4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    6  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fcm   7  7  0 


Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illu>tr.ited  Glass  Catalogue, which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  ASH  454  WEST  STRAND.  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

"NJOTIGK.  —  MINTON'S    CHINA.  —  Messrs.  MORTLOCK'S 

~~  DESIGNS,  manufactured  hy  Messrs.  MIKTON,  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  OLD 
HiTTERY  GALLERIES,  202, 200,  and  204  Oxiord  Street,  and  30,  31,  and  32  Orchard  Street, 

QOMEDIE  FRANC  AISE. — PIESSE  &  LUBIN  have  the 

honour  to  announce  thru  they  have,  under  "special  command,'*  made  a  new  and 
i£2SH^"i.    j  l,UEt  lc  i'ouchoir.  named  THE  COMEDIE  FKANCAISE.     Sold  in 

orld.  "2l3"ata"  fu'h'onuu!e  Druggists  and  Perfumers  in  the  "principal  Cities  of 
 Distilled  at  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

A  CHILD'S  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION  is  often  Spoiled  by 

 ...I?*  n^nf'troni  Alkaline  or  impure  Toilet  Soaps,  for  at  no  period  of  life  is  the  Skin  so 

nennbtc  Mothers  and  Nurses  who  value  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  Children  should  ask  for 

PEARS'  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

Guaranteed  perfc-tlv  Pure. 
It  Is  strongly  recommended  hy  all  the  leading  authorities  on  the  Skin. 
 ILstdin  the  Royal  Nurseries.   And  »oid  everywhere. 

ILLS'  "THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO, 
IX  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  with  TINFOIL. 
WILLS'    "  THREE   CASTLES"  TOBACCO.  —  There's  no 

Ffl'lf',  t-T^.VS,  ,<"0™'5_  fn>m  Y'rehiia  and  no  better  brand  than  the  '  THREE 
the*  >Vn  c  and  Trill  M-irk*  V"8'nu,n3-     °nlr  in  »"<»  Cigarettes,  protected  by 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 
I 


^  O  S  E'S 


LIME     JUICE  CORDIAL. 


Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit 

Entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 


An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 
Highly  Medicinal,  cooling  and  purifying 

the  Blood,  assisting  Digestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  'Lancet.0 
Wholesale  Store*i_11    (TltTAtN  ROAD.  LONDON. 
ROSE'S  LIME  JUT  E  CORDIAL. 


GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS. 

""THE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  I  W_raris  Correspondent  of  the  Daihi  Telegraph 

PRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.  Sold  In  Packets  and  Tins. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


p  n  CE  N  I  X        FIRE  OFFICE. 

-L     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  lihernl  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Sccrctnru. 

IVTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

*  Established  1S36. 

Office  in  LONDON-l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405.1100 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (.December  31,  1878)   f 2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  "World. 
 A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

"jVTORTHERN   ASSURANCE    COMPANY.  —  NOTICE  to 

-L™  POLICY-HOLDERS  and  the  PUBLIC.-Under  the  lOSth  Section  of  the  Company's 
Act  of  Incorporation  it  is  expressly  declared  that  persons  who  are  assured  on  the  participation 
principle  "  shall  not  by  reason  of  such  assurance  be,  or  be  deemed  to  be,  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness or  Shareholders  of  the  Compuny."  „  ,  ,, 

1  Moorgate  Street.  E.C.,  June  1879,  A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  il,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ACCIDENTS       OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

■fA    ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS  nrovided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
V  V^KNGEKS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  mid  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Company.    The  Right  lion.  Lord  K1NXAIKD,  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1.000,000.   Annual  Income,  £211.000.   £1,3:0.000  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations. the  Local  Agents,  or 
 WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary,  61  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  

TTNION      BANK       or1  AUSTRALIA. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,497.500 

Reserve  Fund    783,.r>00 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  ginntcdon 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  at  notice,  and  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBLRN.  Manager. 

TMIE    AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office—NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachec,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  all ou-ed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensious  realized. 

Ever}  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 
IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA       &       PER  R  INS'  SAUCE, 

-LJ  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public.  LEA  St  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  "  LEA  &  PERRINS,"  whic  h  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Buttle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Whole- 
sale by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  S:  Blackwell.  London;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

J^LLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE   AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN   WATERS  "Absolutely  pure."— Sec  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 

without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.-Corks  branded  "  R.  Ellis  S:  Son,  Ruthin."   Every  label 
bears  Trade  Mark. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 
sale_R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.   London  Agents_W.  BEST  &  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


BOOKS,  &c. 
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UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

Very  many  Copies  of  every  recent  Work  of  general  interest  are  in  circulation  at 
MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear.  First-clasg 
Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes 
required.   Frospectuses  postage  free  on  application 

M~~UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
S?e  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition  now  ready.  This 
Catalogue  contains  more  than  Three  Thousand  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Reli- 
gion, Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest 
current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  ot"  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of 
Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 
in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mnv  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  lussible  delov.  hv  nil  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  tone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Office,  2  Kin^  Street,  Cheapside. 

-"THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  f.d.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  : 
10,  ?J,  7b,  76. 81,  83,  91,  192, 689,  and  771  (clean  copiesi—at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  street. 
Strand. W.C. 

Just  published.  Part  IV.,  18s. 

HE  HISTORY  of  the  COUNTY  of  MONAGHAN.  By 

Evelys  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.    To  be  completed  in  Five  Parts. 
PlCKEBINO  St  Co.,  100  Piccadilly,  W. 

At  all  Libraries. 

FEUDS  :  a  Novel  in  Verse.    By  the  Author  of  "  Thrice," 
"  The  Exchanged  Identity."  &c. 
E.  W.  Allex,  11  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C. 

Price  Gil. 

HE  KIDNAPPING  of  BULGARIANS  durinjr  the  RUSSO- 

TURKISII  WAR. 
P.  S.  King.  Canada  Buildings,  Westminster. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[July  12,  1879. 
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E  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXCV,  will 

be  published  on  THURSDAY,  JULY  17. 
Contents : 

1.  THE  ENGLISH  MONARCHY. 

2.  DEAN  HOOK  AND  BISHOP  SELWYN. 

3.  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

4.  COUNT  CAYOUR. 

5.  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

6.  POLYBIUS  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

7.  GLACIAL  EPOCHS  AND  WARM  POLAR  CLIMATES. 

8.  WHY  IS  SCOTLAND  RADICAL  ? 
0.  THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

John  Mduhay,  Albemarle  Street. 


TH 


E   EDINBURGH  REVIEW  for  JULY  will  be 

published  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  the  Kith  instant. 
Contents  :— 

1.  CANON  STUBBS'  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

2.  THE  WORTHIES  OP  NORWICH. 

3.  BRUGSCH'S  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHARAOHS. 

4.  THE  HATTON  PAPERS. 

5.  INTEMPERANCE  AND  THE  LICENSING  LAWS. 

6.  THE  WORKS  OF  REMBRANDT. 

7.  THE  SCOTT8  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

8.  THE  FALLACIES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

9.  RURAL  ENGLAND. 

10.  A  BRIEF  RETROSPECT. 
London,  Longmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY   MS.  E.  T>.  BLACK  MORE. 

TVTARY    ANERLEY,    by   R.   D.  BLACKMORE, 


Author  of 
Magazine. 


79. 


Just  published,  po.^t  free,  6a. 

THE     DUBLIN     REVIEW.-JULY  18 

Contents  : 

1.  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC:  Should  it  be  Frohibitcd  ?   T.  P.  YVniTAKKn. 

2.  ONE  GENERATION  OF  A  NORFOLK  HOUSE. 

3.  ORIGEX  AGAINST  CELSUS.   Professor  Oknsuv. 

4.  BRITTANY  AND  THE  BRETONS. 

5.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOLAR  MYTH.   T.  A.  Palky. 

6.  THE  DEMANDS  OF  IRELAND  :  Education.  Dean  Neville. 

7.  EDUCATION  QUESTION  IN  BELGIUM.   Professor  Lamy,  of  Louvaiu. 

8.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 
NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

London  :  Burns  S:  Oates,  17  Portman  Street,  W.,  and  C3  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

STEPHENSON  MEMORIAL  HALL. — See  THE  BUILDER 
for  View  and  Plan— View  of  St.  Jude's.  South  Kensington  — Sculpture  in  Buildings— 
A3  to  Foundations— Cast-Iron  Towers—The  Origin  of  Styles— Paul's  Cross—Large  and  Small 
Towns— Wood- Working  Machinery,  &.c.    4d.  ;  by  post,  tid. 

40  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 

NOTICE.-NEW  NOVEL  BY  LAURENCE  BROOKE. 

Readj'  this  day,  at  every  Library,  3  vols. 

THE    QUEEN    of    TWO   WORLDS.  By 

Laurence  Brooke. 

M  Mr.  Brooke  has  put  into  his  work  much  thought  and  careful  workmanship,  and  he  already 
possesses  the  not  too  common  gift  of  an  easy  ami  cultivated  literary  style.  Altogether  the 
book  is  intrinsically  good,  and  is  full  of  promise  fur  the  future. "Scotsman. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &  CO.,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
Just  published,  1  vol.  10s.  (3d. 

THROUGH  the  LIGHT  CONTINENT.  By  William  Saunders. 

"The  book  contains  an  immense  amount  of  information  about  the  United  States.  We  find  in  it 
explanations  ol  many  of  the  American  problems  which  have  puzzled  Englishmen." — Ea  ami  iter. 

"  Mr.  Saunders  has  written  very  ably  in  an  exhaustive  work  he  has  just  published  oa  the 
resources  of  the  United  States."— Daily  Telegraph. 


LONDON:  CASSELL,  FETTER,  GALPIN,  &  CO. 


"  Lorna,  Doone,"  is  commenced  in  the  July  Number  of  Fraser's 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  PRIZES.  —  Messrs.  BICKERS  & 
SON  have  just  ready  anew  CATALOGUE  of  elegantly-bound  BOOKS  in  CLASSICAL 
and  GENERAL  LITER  ATURE  :  also  selections  from  the  best  French  and  German  Authors, 
suitable  for  SCHOOL  PRIZES  and  PRESENTS,  selected  from  their  stock  of  over  100,000 
volumes,  with  Index,  so  arranged  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  best  Works  available  on  the 
principal  subjects  of  study.   Post  free. 

1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. — Messrs.  BICKERS  &  SON'S 
CATALOGUE  of  MISCELLANEOUS  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.  Comprising 
History,  Biography,  Travel,  Fiction,  &c.  Warranted  perfect  and  in  good  condition.  By  post 
free. 

1  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

BOOKS  for  the  COUNTRY. — Messrs.  BICKERS  &  SON'S 
LIST  of  the  most  approved  Works  on  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Botany,  Gardening,  Wild 
Flowers,  Ferns,  Farming,  Horses,  Poultry,  &c.   By  post  free. 

1  Leicester  Square,  E.C. 

"ROLANDI'S  CLEARANCE  LIST  of  FRENCH  and  GER- 

MAN  BOOKS  withdrawn  from  Circulation.  Port  I.  Mc'moires,  Histories,  and  Travels. 
II.  Novels.  III.  Novels,  at  Oil.  per  vol.  IV.  Juvenile.  V.  German  Rooks.— 20  Berners 
Street,  London. 

THE  numerous  Revelations  in  Holy  Scripture  that  the  Day  of 
the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  was  Thursday  are  transcribed  in  TRACTS  ON 
THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE.    No.  VIII. 

Simpkiu,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

TTISTORICAL    PHOTOGRAPHS:  a  Catalogue  of  Three 

Thousand  Three  Hundred  Photographs  of  Antiquities  in  Rome  and  Italy.  With 
Explanatory  Prefaces  to  each  Subject,  the  Dates  Historical'or  Approximative,  and  a  General 
Index.   Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Henry  Parkku,  C.B. 

London:  Edward  Stanford.  55  Charintr  Cross  (from  whom  the  Photographs 
may  be  procured),  and  James  Parker  &  Co.,  377  Strand. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  7s. 

(CHARTERHOUSE,  PAST  and  PRESENT  :  a  Brief  History 

of  the  Hospital  founded  in  Charterhouse  by  Thomas  Sutton,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  School  belonging  thereto.  By  William  Uaiu  Brown,  LL.D.,  Head-Master. 

Godalming :  H. Stedman.     London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


EW  GUIDES    FOR  TOURISTS. 


Sixth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  with  9  Maps  and  3  Panoramic 
Views,  cloth,  7s. 

ENGLISH  LAKES.— JENKINSON'S  PRAC- 
TICAL GUIDES  to  the  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICTS. 

*»*   The   Sections   separately:   Keswick  —  Windermere  and 

LaNGDALE — CONISTON,  BuTTERMERE,  and  WaSTWATER — GraSJIEKB 
and  Ullswater.    With  Maps,  each  Is.  6d. 

Also.  A  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ENGLISH  LAKES. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  Is.  Gd. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  Cs.  Gd. 

NORTH  WALES.— JENKINSON'S  Prac- 
tical GUIDE  to  NORTH  WALES. 

%*  The  Sections  also  separately  :  Chester — Llandudno — BETTWS 
y  Coed  and  Sxowdos — Uolgelly  and  Bala — Aberystwyth  and 
Llangollen.    With  Map,  each  Is.  Gd. 

Also,  a  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  NORTH  WALES.  Fcp. 
8vo.  with  Map,  paper,  2s.  Gd. ;  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  os. 

ISLE  of  MAN.— JENKINSON'S  PRACTI- 
CAL GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN. 

Also,  a  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN.  With 
Map,  paper,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author,  Practical  Guides  to  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT, 
price  ,5s.,  2s.  Gd.,  2s.;  and  CARLISLE,  GILSLAND,  the  ROMAN 
WALL,  and  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  os.,  2s. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  2s. 

NORFOLK. — TOURIST'S    GUIDE    to  the 

COUNTY  of  NORFOLK  ;  with  some  Preliminary  Remarks  as  to  its 
Natives,  their  Names,  Superstitions,  and  Peculiarities.  By  Walter 
Rye.    With  Plan  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 


Fcp.  Svo.  with  Two  Maps,  cloth,  2s. 

SURREY.— TOURIST'S    GUIDE    to  the 

County  of  SURREY,  containing  full  information  concerning  all  its 
Favourite  Places  of  Resort.    By  G.  Phillips  Sevan,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  2s. 

ENGLISH   LAKES.— TOURIST'S  GUIDE 

to  the  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  By  H.  I.  Jenkinson,  F.R.G.S.. 
Author  of  "  Practical  Guides  to  the  English  Lakes,"  '•  North  Wales," 
"The  Isle  of  Man,"  "The  Isle  of  Wight." 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  2s. 

DEVON,  NORTH — TOURIST'S  GUIDE  to 

NORTH  DEVON  and  the  EXMOOR  DISTRICT.  By  R.  N.  Worth, 
F.G.S.,  Author  of  "Tourist's  Guide  to  South  Devon,"  "History  of 
Plymouth,"  &c. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps,  clotb,  2s. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS— TOURIST'S  GUIDE 

to  the  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. — Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  Alderney, 
Herm,  and  Jethou.    By  Benjamin  Clarke.  [Nearly  ready. 

In  the  same  Series,  uniform  in  size  and  price.  Tourist  Guides  to 
CORNWALL,  DERBYSHIRE,  SOUTH  DEVON,  KENT,  ROUND 
ABOUT  LONDON,  SUSSEX,  YORKSHIRE  (North  and  East 
Riding),  and  YORKSHIRE  (West  Riding). 

Fifth  Edition  (Season  1879),  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

LONDON  GUIDE  and  MAP.    How  to  Get 

from  or  to  any  part  of  London  or  its  Suburbs,  Public  Buildings,  Places 
of  Worship,  Exhibitions,  Institutions,  Places  of  Amusement,  &c.,with 
Times,  Fares,  Prices  of  Admission,  &c. 

Scale  of  1  inch  to  a  mile  ;  size,  27  inches  bv  32. 

ENGLISH  LAKES.— STANFORD'S  NEW 

MAP  of  the  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  Including  Bassenthwaite 
Lake  on  the  North,  Newby  Bridge  on  the  South,  and  extending  from 
Ravcnglass  on  the  West  to  Hawes  Water  on  the  East  ;  showing  the 
contours  of  equal  altitude,  and  marking  in  feet  the  heights  of  all  the 
principal  Hills  and  Mountains,  distinguishing  the  Woods,  &c. ;  and 
all  the  Roads  and  Paths.  Folded  in  cover,  plain,  2s.  Gd. ;  Coloured, 
4s.  Gd.    Mounted  in  case,  plain,  os.  Gd. ;  Coloured,  7s.  Gd. 


STANFORD'S    TOURIST  CATALOGUE 

details  all  the  BEST  MAPS  and  BOOKS  (irrespective  of  Publisher) 
suitable  for  the  British  and  Continental  Traveller,  and  may  be  had 
Gratis  on  application,  or  per  post  for  Penny  Stamp. 


-ONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE   LIBRARIES.      RICHARD    BENTLEY   &   SON'S  LIST. 


00^INS.     By  L.  B.  "Wawokd,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith :  a    JN    TENTS   j_N    T/HE  TRANSVAAL. 


Part  of  his  Lire."   3  vols. 
"The  author  of  'Cootini'  has  hit  upon  a  'hard  case'  of  a  very  interesting  kind.  The 
situation  is  led  ui>  to  by  a  great  deal  of  very  delicate  character-drawing  ;iud  u  series  ot  excel- 
lent sketches  of  domestic  fife."— Examiner,  July  j. 


DELICIA.    By  the  Author  of  "  Miss  Molly."    Second  Edition, 

1  TOl. 

"  Dellcia  i*  one  of  those  womanly  portraits  that  can  be  drawn  only  by  a  high-minded  writer. 
The  story  will  repay  the  reader's  trouble,  and  we  hope  it  ia  an  augury  of  other  successes." 

sll/kmi-uiii.July  i. 


AN  ACCOMPLISHED  GENTLEMAN.    By  Julian  Sturgis, 

Author  of  "  J ohn-a- Dreams."  Second  Edition,  1  vol. 

"This  story  In  its  single  volume  is  worth  a  hundred  of  the  three-volume  novels  with  which  we 
are  usually  favoured."— Hominy  Post.  June  3. 

"  With  all  its  poetical  rednt-mcnt  of  tone,  and  inspirations  of  cultivation  and  art-worship, 
there  is  •  crest  deal  of  fun  in  the  book.  '—  Turns.  June  7. 

IV 

THE  HOUSE  of  LYS:  a  Part  of  its  History.   By  Major-Gen. 

W.  G.  Hasilky.  Author  of  "Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty?"   Second  Edition,  2  vols. 

■  The  story  is  admirabl  v  told  throuchout,  and  in  particular,  the  love  passages  are  excellent. 
In  short,  what  with  tun.  love,  and  adventure,  there  is  no  flagging  in  the  book  from  first  to 
last."— Saturday  fftneio,  June  U. 

••  I:  \<  nfrv-h  m  turn  to  volumes  like  t'e  present, where  the  pictures  ore  real  and  the 
descriptions  drawn  from  varied  experience."—  'Times,  June  10. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SON'S,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE   of  CHARLES 

FrrzrATiticx.  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  30s. 


LEVER.    By  W.  J. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  MODERN  REVOLUTION. 

EUROPE  and   ASIA:  Discussions  of 


the 


Eastern  Question  in  Travels  through  Independent,  Turkish,  and  Austrian 
lllyria.  With  a  Pulitico-Ethuograpnical  Map.  By  J.  S.  Stuart-Glknnie, 
M.A.   Demy  Svo.  14s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

JOHN  CALDIGATE.  By  Anthony  Tkollope. 

3  vols. 


THE  SWINTONS  of  WAND  ALE.  By 

J.  Crawford  Scott.  3  vols.  [This  day. 


SIDOXIE.  By  Mrs.  Compton  Reade,  Authoress 

of  "  Rose  and  Rne."   3  vols. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


THIRD  THOUSAND. — AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 
2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  24s. 

REV.  H.  W.  TUCKER'S 

LIFE  OF  BISHOP  SELWYN. 

"The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tucker  ha3  done  his  work  fully  justifies  the  confidence 
and  urgency  of  those  who  desired  that  it  should  be  put  into  his  hand.  No  recent 
biographer  Dm  hecn  more  scrupulously  observant  of  the  primary  canon  of  the 
biographical  art,  that  of  self-suppression."— Saturday  Review. 

■  We  hail  with  pleasure  an  adequate  record  of  the  labours  of  England's  greatest 
missionary  Bishop."—  Contemporary  Review. 

"  These  volumes  are  of  surpassing  interest."— Guardian. 

"  Any  one  wishing  the  refreshment  of  learning  to  know  a  Bishop  who  was  a  whol" 
man,  and  a  man  who  was  a  whole  Bishop,  should  read  this  memoir."— Leeds  Mercury. 
"  This  memoir  is  an  admirable  one."  —Literary  Churchman. 

1own  *hese  ▼olomes  with  profound  admiration  of  this  devoted  servant 
of  the  Christian  Church."— Nonconformist. 


By  Mrs.  HUTCHINSON. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
Entertaining  throughout,  with  admirable  descriptions  of  the  Boers. 

SPECTATOR. 

We  have  never  read  a  more  lively  or  graphic  volume  of  travels. 


THE  FIRST  VIOLIN. 

Popular  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Cs. 

POPULAR  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 


MR.  WARDEN'S  CROSSFORD.    2  vols. 

"  In  *  Crossford  '  the  reader  seems  to  breathe  the  air  again.  Mr.  Warden  knows  the  country 
thoroughly.  The  scene  is  in  the  West  Country,  among  the  moors  and  about  the  sea  coast.  The- 
author  shows  talent  in  describing  people,  and  in  writing  very  pretty  and  natural  love  scenes." 

Athenaeum, 

EGYPTIAN  BONDS.  By  E.Kathabine  Bates. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

VALERIA  :  a  Story  of  Venice.    1  vol.  crown 


NO   SURRENDER.    By  Ernst  Wernee, 

Author  of  "  Success ;  and  How  He  Won  It,"  Szc. 


LONDON  :  W.  WELLS  GARDNER,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


New  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 
THE 

LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

Written  by  HIMSELF. 

Now  first  Hited,  from  Original  MSS.,  and  from  his  printed 
Correspondence  and  other  Writings, 

By  JOHN  BIGELOW. 

.J4  The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bieelow'a  1  Life  of  FranVlin  •  m.v  K. 
ttc  mean,  of  callin*  theatu-nlion  of  the  rerulin-  public  in  ^LStS^^^S^^ 
ofmod.fv,ns.0  .«  respecu  the  popular  judgment  of  .  remarkable  man    .     Thl book j.Zi 
only  o  deep  intm-t.  but  „  a  literary  experiment  of  n  novel  kind   A  complete  D?cti r<- of 

Krn„KlKl  £  h"nsclr- ,'"  S  Tk  w,,kh  wc  h»v«-  ■">  doubt  is  des  lined  to  rcmalS  a  c  I  ",ic 
ror  all  English-speaking  people.  —Contemporary  Ruiew.  c       1  ■  C'U5S'I: 

J.  B.  LLPPINCOT  T  *  CO.,  IB  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND  LONDON  • 
AU)  ?IS  MARKET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 


OLIVE  VARCOE.  By  Mrs.  Notley.  Forming 


the  New  Volume  of  Bentley's  Favourite  Novels. 


THE   TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

"  *  Temple  Bar  '  is  just  the  thin?  to  take  to  the  sea-side.  The  articles  arc  short,  chatty,  and 
various.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  has  an  amusing  and  veracious  episode,  *  Captain  Jonas 
Smith.'  There  arc  twopleasant  gossipy  essays  in  the  ana  style  on  the  Souvenirs  of  Madame 
Vige*c  Le  Brim  and  on  Tallemcnt  des  iteaux.  who  wrote,  like  so  many  Frenchmen,  1  Memoires 
pour  Servir,'  &c.,  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  both  excellent  examples  of  the  best  kind  of 
li^lit  rcudiiur.  and  wc  are  grateful  for  light  reading  nowadays  even  in  the  mngazines.  The 
character  ot  Boswell  is  defended  against  Macaulay's  attacks  iii  an  ingenious  article." 

Examiner. 

The  Editor  begs  to  announce  that  in  the  AUGUST  Number  will  be 
commenced  a  New  Story  by  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  entitled 

VIVIAN,   THE  BEAUTY. 


BENTLEY'S   EMPIRE  LIBRARY. 

Volumes  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound,  each  2s.  6d. 

MY  QUEEN.    By  Mrs.  Godfrey,  Author  of 

"  Dolly  :  a  Pastoral." 


FIVE  YEARS'  PENAL  SERVITUDE. 
By  One  who  has  Endured  It. 

LAND  0'  THE  LEAL.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye." 

A  VERY  SIMPLE  STORY  ;  and  WILD 
MIKE.  By  Florence  Montgomery, 
Author  of  "  Misunderstood,"  &c. 

A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie 
Edwabdes,  Author  of  "  Archie 
Lovell,"  &c. 

RALPH  WILTON'S  WEIRD.  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  Author  of  "  The  Woo- 
ing O't,"  &c. 


A  VICTIM  OP  THE  PALK  LAWS: 
the  Narrative  of  a  German  Priest. 


A    ROGUE'S    LIFE.      By  WlLKIE 

Collins. 


A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.  By  Annib 
Edwardhs,  Author  of  "Ought  We 
to  Visit  Her  ?  " 


AS  nE  COMES  UP  THE  STAIR. 
By  the  Author  of  "Comin'  Thro' 
the  Rye." 


ARCHIBALD 

Hawthorne. 


MALMAISON.    By  Julian 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  COMIN'  THRO'  THE  RYE." 
Next  week. 

MY    LADY   GREEN  SLEEVES. 


LONDON  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTOX,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON,  CROWN 
BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  I  vol.  crown  8vo. 

WHO  IS  MARY? 


A  Cabinet  Novel. 
By  J.  W.  SHERER,  C.S.I. 


LONDON  :  WM.  11.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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:3  Great  Marlborough  street. 


HURST  &  BLAGKETT'S  LIST. 


HOLIDAYS  in  EASTERN   FRANCE.  By 

M.  Betham-Edwards.   Svo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"Miss  Edwards  passed  her  holidays  last  summer  in  visiting  a  singularly  interesting  and 
beautiml  country.   Her  present  volume,  written  in  the  same  pleasant  style  as  tliat  which 
desmoid  her  wanderings  in  Western  France,  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  recommended  that  its 
contents  arc  fresher  and  more  hovel."— Saturday  Review. 

RORAIMA  and  BRITISH  GUIANA  ;  with  a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  tlie  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.    Ey  3.  "W. 
Bodpam-Whetiiam.   Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  15s, 
"  A  singularly  attractive  volume.    Altogether  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  books  of  travel  we 
have  had  this  season."— Graphic. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  in  SIX  MONTHS.  By 

Lieut.-Colonel  E.  S.  Bridges,  Grenadier  Guards.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  &c.  3  vols. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    3  vols. 

"  A  bright,  clever  novel.  The  story  is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  characters  are  drawn  by  a 
hand  at  once  firm  and  delicate."—  Court  Journal. 

SIR  GIBBIE.  By  George  Mac  Donald,  LL.D., 

Author  of  f]  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"This book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not  life- 
like."— Athenaeum. 

GLENMAVIS.    By  Agnes  Smith.    3  vols. 

"  A  bright,  clever,  and  interesting  novel."— Court  Journal. 

GENISTA.    By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of 

"  Gentianella,"  &c.   3  vols. 

ORANGE  LILY.  By  the  Author  of  "  Queenie," 

&c.  2  vols. 

COWARD  CONSCIENCE.  By  E.W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.   3  vols. 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS' 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS.  A  New  Translation, 

with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical.  By  J.  J.  Stewart 
Perowne,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Vol.  II.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised, 
demy  8vo.  16s.  [jVow  ready. 

Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 

NEAT  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

SHADRACH.     3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"'  Shadrach'  is  a  charming  story.  If  it  is  the  work  of  an  unpractised  hand,  and  the  con- 
ception of  a  young  and  fresh  mind,  it  deserves  the  welcome  accorded  to  every  new  development 
of  talent.  Few  first  flights  in  the  wide  domain  of  fiction  have  offered  a  better  promise  of  future 
strength  and  brilliance,  at  any  rate  within  the  past  year  or  two."  —Athcntvum. 

NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE    TWO    MOTHERS.    By  J.  M.  Joy, 

Author  of  "  A  Dream  and  the  Song  of  Caedmon,"  &c.   1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

RAMBLES  in  SEARCH  of  WILD  FLOWERS, 

and  How  to  Distinguish  them.  By  Margaret  Plues,  Author  of  "  Rambles 
in  Search  of  Flowerless  Plants"  ;  "  British  Grasses,"  Ajc.  &c.  Third  Edition, 
large  post  Svo.  with  96  Coloured  Figures  and  numerous  Cuts,  7s.  6d. 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER'S  DIC- 

TIONARV.  With  a  Supplement  containing  all  the  New  Plants  and  varieties 
down  to  the  year  1869.    Edited  by  G.  W.  Johnson.   Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

SOWERBY'S  ENGLISH    BOTANY.  Con- 

taining  a  Description  and  life-size  Coloured  Drawing  of  every  British  Plant. 
Edited  and  brought  up  to  the  present  standard  of  scientific  knowledge  by 
T.  Boswell.  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  With  popular  Descriptions  by  Mrs.  Lankester. 
11  vols,  cloth,  £22  8s. ;  half  morocco,  £24  12s. ;  or  in  Eighty-three  Parts, 
each  0s.  Lists  giving  the  Contents  of  each  volume  sent  post  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

THE  BOTANIST'S  POCKET  BOOK.  Con- 

taining  the  botanical  name,  common  name,  soil  and  situation,  growth,  and 
time  of  flowering  of  every  Plant,  arranged  under  its  own  Order.  By  W.  R. 
Hayward.   Second  Edition,  top.  Svo.  limp  cover,  4s.  6d. 

MY  GARDEN  :  its  Plan  and  Culture,  together 

with  a  general  Description  of  its  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural  History.  By 
the  late  A.  Smee,  F.Il.S.  Fourth  Thousand,  imperial  Svo.  illustrated  with 
more  than  1,500  Engravings  on  Wood,  21s. 


TRUBNER    &  CO.'S 
LIS  T. 


Demy  Svo.  pp.  viii. — 190,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDY  of  PSYCHOLOGY  :  its  Object 

Scope,  and  Method.   By  George  Henry  Lewes. 

This  Work  will  also  form  the  First  Part  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  Author's 
"  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind." 


Post  8vo.  pp.  432,  cloth,  16s. 

A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  of  HINDU 

MYTHOLOGY  and  RELIGION,  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  and  LITERA- 
TURE. By  John  Dowsox,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff 
College. 


2  vols,  post  Svo.  pp.  408  and  402,  cloth,  21s. 

ORIENTAL  RELIGIONS,  and  their  Relation 

to  Universal  Religion.   INDIA.   By  Samuel  Johnson. 

Tost  8vo.  pp.  x.— 390,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  LETTERS  of  the  YOUNGER  PLINY. 

Literally  Translated  by  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


Post  8vo.  pp.  xii.— 282,  cloth,  10s.  Od. 

THE  COLOUR-SENSE;  its  Origin  and 


Development :  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Psychology 
B.A.,  Author  of  "  Physiological  iEsthetics." 


By  Grant  Allen, 
Forming  Vol.  X.  of  the  "  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library." 


4  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Post  Svo.  pp.  S3G,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  MUSIC;  being  the 

substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  in  February  and  March,  1877.  By  William  Pole,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon., 
Fellow  of  theltoyal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  One  of  the  Examiners 
in  Music  to  the  University  of  London. 

Forming  Vol.  XI.  of  the  "  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library." 


Crown  Svo.  pp.  viii.— 120,"cloth,  2s.  6d. 

FACTS    and    FALLACIES    of  MODERN 

PROTECTION.  By  Bernhard  Ringrose  Wise,  Scholar  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford. 

Crown  Svo.  pp.  xx.— 338,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

WIT,  WISDOM,   and  PATHOS.    From  the 

Prose  of  Heinrich  Heine-   With  a  few  pieces  from  "  The  Book  of  Songs." 

Selected  and  Translated  by  J.  Snodgrass. 


Fifth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  New  Preface  and  Steel  Engraving, 
pp.  xiv. — 132,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SAPPHO  :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella, 

Author  of  "  Records  of  the  Heart,"  "  The  King's  Stratagem,"  &c. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  pp.  lxxviii. — 129,  lviii. — 416,  cloth,  21s. 

ARTISTS  of  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

and  their  WORKS  :  a  Handbook,  containing  Two  Thousand  and  Fifty  Bio- 
graphical Sketches.   By  Clara  Erskine  Clement  and  Laurence  Hutton. 


2  vols,  crown  Svo.  pp.  348  and  360,  cloth,  21s. 

THE    DEVIL'S    ADVOCATE.    By  Percy 

Greg. 

"  It  is  full  of  thought,  nnd  of  thought  which  coes  to  the  very  kernel  of  most  of  the  question/ 
discussed  Ot  intellectual  power  there  is  enough  nud  to  spare.  "Sjteetator. 


NEARLY  HEADY. 

8vo.  cloth. 

PROTECTION    and    BAD    TIMES;  with 

Special  Reference  to  the  Political  Economy  of  English  Colonization.  By 
George  Badex-Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  "  New  Homes 
for  the  Old  Country,"  &c. 


Small  crown  Svo.  cloth. 

THE  LIGHT  of  ASIA  ;  or,  the  Great  Remm- 

ciation  (Mahabhinishkramana) :  being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama, 
Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of  Buddhism  (as  told  in  verse  by  an  Indian 
Buddhist).    By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  C.S.I. 

Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  COMING  ERA.  By  Alexander  Calder, 


Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Author  of 
the  Future." 


The  Man  of 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


(the  new  quarterly  magazine 


i  ISM. 


for  JULY  will  be  ready  nest  week,  2s.  Gd. 

Contexts : 

THE  GREEK  FRONTIER,  18»-189l :  How  it  was  Won  I 
,  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    III.  Winchester. 
TIIK  FIDDLE  AND  THE  SLirPEK:  a  Lwrend. 

DBB8TABUSHUENT  AND  ITS  COMPLICATIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THE  t  ULS  OP  C1ILOE:  on  Episodo  in  the  History  of  Beau  Beamish.  By  George 
Mbuiuitu. 
.  A  NEW  DIALECT;  or, Yokohama  Pidgin. 

Hit;  CDKP..RATIOX  OF  LONDON"  AND  METROPOLITAN  GOVERNMENT. 
.  THE  POETIC  PHASE  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH  AKT. 
.  THE  IU  MAN  FACE  DIVINE. 
.  rmnreil  NEWMAN  AND  UIS  WORK. 
.  BKLSCXBO  BOOKS. 


Crown  Svo.  with  130  Original  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

MODERN  CHROMATICS;  with  Applications 

to  Art  and  Industry.  By  Ouden  N.  Rood,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Columbia 
College  U.S.A. 

(  Vol.  XXViL  of  "  The  International  Scientific  Series." 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

A  DRAFT    CODE   of  CRIMINAL  LAW 

and  PROCEDURE.  By  Edward  Dillon  Lewis. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

'THE  LAWS  RELATING  to  QUARANTINE. 

By  Sir  Shersto.n  Baker,  Bart. 

BrOWO  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

i  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CODE  of  the  PRUS- 

SIAN  NATION  in  its  Present  Form.  In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of 
the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

MEMOIR  of  ALEXANDER  EWING,  D.C.L., 

Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  By  Alexander  Ross,  D.D. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

DANTE:  Six  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  P.  H. 

WlCKiTEED,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

STUDIES  in  PHILOSOPHY  and  LITER  A- 

TURE.  By  Williaii  Knight,  LLJ). 


Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  an  ANIMAL  :  a  New  Study 

in  Ethics.  By  Edward  Byron  Nicholson,  Author  of  "  The  Christ  Child, 
and  other  Poems." 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

A  NOOK  in  the  APENNINES  :  a  Summer 

I  beneath  the  Chestnuts.  By  Leader  Scott,  Author  of  "  The  Painter's  Ordeal," 

ic.  With  1'rontL-niece  and  27  Illustrations  in  the  text,  chiefly  from  original 
sketches. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

RALPH  DARNELL.     By  the  late  Colonel 

Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Tara,"  "  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  &c.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

a  Drama  in ' 

i  Epic  of  Hades,"  tic. 


( i  \\  EX  :  a  Drama  in  Monologue.  By  the  Author 

of  "  The  Epic  of  Hades,"  fcc. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

POEMS  of  RURAL  LIFE  in  the  DORSET 

DIALECT.    By  William  Barnes. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


LEGENDS  of  the  SAXON   SAINTS.  By 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Author  of  "Legends  of  St.  Patrick,"  "Alexander  the 
Great,"  kc. 

Vol.  Y.  Cloth,  17s. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  :  a  Monthly 

Review.   Edited  by  James  Knowles. 

Vol.  I.   Cloth.  6s.  6d. 

THE    NEW    QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE, 


EDITED  BY  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULDER. 

THE    SACRED    ROOKS    of   the  EAST. 

Translated  by  various  Oriental  Scholars. 

Vol.  I.  THE    UPANISHADS.    Part  L    Translated  by 

Professor  Max  Muller.   Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  THE  SACRED  LAWS  of  the  ARYAS.  Trans- 
lated by  Geoug  Buiiler.    Part  I.  Apastamba  and  Gautama.   8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Vol.  III.  THE  SACRED  BOOKS  of  CHINA.    The  Texts 

of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Parti.  The  Shu  King — 
The  Religious  Portions  of  the  Shih  King— The  Hsiao  King.   8vo.  12s.  6d. 

INDEX  to  FREEMAN'S  NORMAN  CON- 

QUEST. — HISTORY  of  the  NORMAN  CONQUEST  of  ENGLAND  :  its 
Causes  and  Results.  By  E.  A.  Fp.ee.man,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  &c.  Vol.  VI.  Con- 
sisting of  an  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  [Vols.  I.  and  II., 
together,  30s. ;  Vols.  III.— V.,  each  21s.] 

GOPHOCLES  The  PLAYS  and  FRAG- 

MENTS.  With  English  Notes  and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrew's,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  Vol.  I.  CEdipus  Tyrauuus,  (Edipus  Coloneus,  Antigone.  New 
Edition,  Svo.  lGs. 

SOPHOCLES.— In  single  PLAYS,  with 

English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.   Extra  fcp.  Svo.  limp.     PHILOCTETES.   Extra  fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

AN   ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  arranged  on  an  Historical  Basis.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Cambridge.  To  be 
completed  in  Four  Parts.   Part  I.  A — Dor.   4to.  10s.  6d. 

'THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  in  ENGLISH, 

according  to  the  Version  by  John  Wycliffe,  about  1380,  and  Revised  by 
John  Purvey  about  a.d.  13S8.  Formerly  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall, 
F.R.S.,  and  Sir  F.  Maden,  F.R.S.,  and  now  reprinted.   Extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

[Immediately. 

UNYAN.— The  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  ; 

and  GRACE  ABOUNDING.  Edited,  with  Life  of  Bunyan,  Introduction, 
&c,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Vexables,  M.A.    Extra  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  [Immediately. 
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LIFE   of  CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

Chiefly  Autobiographical.  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence 
and  Speeches.  Edited  by  Charles  Dickens.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits, 
price  25s. 

"  Mr.  Dickens  has  discharged  competently  and  gracefully  his  task  as 
editor." — Athenaum. 

"  The  book  is  a  charming  one  from  first  to  last,  and  Mr.  Dickens  deserves 
a  full  measure  of  credit  for  the  care  and  discrimination  he  has  exercised 
in  the  business  of  editing." — Globe. 
"  The  book  contains  much  entertaining  matter." — Academy. 
"  Mr.  Dickens's  interesting  work,  which  should  be  read  by  all  students  of 
the  stage." — Saturday  Review. 

"  M.  Charles  Dickens  fils  a  fait  pour  Charles  Mathews  cc  que  M.  Forster 
avait  fait  pour  son  pere  a  lni  Dickens,  ct  ces  deux  volumes  orues  de  portraits 
curieux,  remplis  de  lettrcs  et  de  documents,  vont  nous  fournir  des  notes 
tout  a  fait  inedites  pour  nous  tres  intcressantes.  J'en  traduirai  uue 
partie." — Jules  Claretie,  in  LA  Presse. 

"  English  literature  is  particularly  rich  in  dramatic  biography  and  auto- 
biographies, and  seldom  has  a  more  important  or  delightful  addition  been 
made  to  the  list." — London  Figaro. 
"A  fascinating  book." — Whitehall  Review. 

ENRY  JAMES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

RODERICK  HUDSON.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

"  It  is  an  able  and  attractive  piece  of  work  In  these  days  of  loose 

writing  the  value  of  work  like  this,  equally  remarkable  for  certainty  of 
touch  and  justness  of  apprehension,  is  considerable."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  A  book  which  no  novel  reader  will  be  well  advised  if  he  passes  over." 

Examiner. 

"  Mr.  James  is  one  of  the  cleverest  novelists  of  the  day ;  his  books  make 
us  think  ;  his  stories  are  not  only  attractive  in  themselves,  but  they  interest 
by  their  literary  excellence." — Manchester  Examiner, 

HE   Right  Hon. 

PUBLIC  ADDRESSES.   Edited  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers.    8vo.  14s. 

[This  day. 

TTLEMENTARY    LESSONS  on  SOUND. 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Stoke,  Lecturer  on  Physics  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Fcp. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  3s.  6d.  [This  day. 

(CHILDREN'S     TREASURY    of  BIBLE 

\^      STORIES.    Parti  OLD  TESTAMENT.    By  Mrs.  Herman  G \skoix. 


BE 


T 


JOHN  BRIGHT'S 


Edited,  with  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Mallear,  D.D. 


Pott  8vo.  Is. 
[This  day. 


ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS. 

VIRGIL'S    /EX  EI  I).     Book  V.   The  Funeral  Games. 

Edited  by  A.  Calvert,  M.A.   ISrao.  Is.  Gd.  [Next  week. 

HORACE.— ODES.    Book  I.    Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A,, 

Assistant-Master  at  the  Charterhouse.    18mo.  Is.  6d.  [Next  week. 

*»*  Other  Volumes  nearly  ready. 

PASSAGES  for  TRANSLATION  into  LATIN 

PROSE.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  References  to  "  Hints  ti wards  Latin 
Prose  Composition,"  by  A.  W.  Potts,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  the  Fettes 
College,  Edinburgh.   Extra  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  [Just  ready. 
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LLIAM   S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL      FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY  APPOINTMENT   TO   H.E.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES, 

SENDS   A    CATALOGUE    GRATIS   AND    POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upivards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Shoic-Rooms, 

At  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  &  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  &  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

THE   PERFECT   SUBSTITUTE  for    TT<ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 
SILVER. — The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  iutro-      JJ      RANGES,     FIBB-IRONS,    and  CHIMNEY 

PIECES. 


duced  thirty-five  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
when  strongly  Silver-plated,  is  the  best  article  next  to 
silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or 
ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished 
from  silver. 

With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  Twenty 
years. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for 
durability  and  finish,  as  follows  : 

Fiddle  or  Bead  or  King's 
Best  Quality,  strongly    Old  Silv'r.  Thread,  or  Shell. 
Plated.  £  s.  d.   £  s.  d.    £  s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks    1  10  0     2   1  0 

12  Table  Spoons   1  10  0     2    1  0 

12  Dessert  Forks. ..,   1    20     1  90 

12  Dessert  Spoons   1    20     1  90 

12  Tea  Spoons   0  14  0     10  0 

C  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls   0    9  0     0  12  0 
2  Sauce  Ladles   0  60 

1  Gravy  Spoon   0  GO 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls.  .030 
1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bl.  0  1  C 
1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  ..  0  26 
1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers  ..    0  18  6 

J  Butter  Knife   0  29 

1  Soup  Ladle   0   90     0  11  0     0  12  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter    0   30     0   40     0  40 


8  0 
8  0 
4  0 

2  0 

3  6 
3  6 
3  6 

0  11  0 
0   4  0 


2  5  0 
2  5  0 
1  11  0 
1  II  0 
12  0 
0  13  G 
0  9  0 
9  0 
4  G 

2  3 
4  0 
4  6 

3  9 


Total  £8  19  3    11  19  6    13    0  G 

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative 
lumber  of  Knives,  &c,  £2  15s. 
A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks  23s.  per  dozen. 
Dessert   „  „     17s.  „ 

Tea        „  123.  „ 

Samples  of  above  post  free. 

FISH  KNIVES  and  FORKS. 
Knives,  Forks, 
per  Doz.   per  Doz. 
Fine  Ivory  Handles,  Chased  Blades  £2   5  0     £119  0 
Ditto,  ditto,  Richly  Chased  Blades     3   6  0       2   8  0 

Silvered  ditto      ditto    3   00       2  14  0 

Mahogany  Cases  for  12  knives,  8s. ;  12  knives 
and  forks,  15s. 

Fish  Carvers,  in  Cases   £0  1G  0  to  £4 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Four  pieces  . .    3  15  0  „  21 

Dish  Covers,  Set  of  Four    7  10  0 

Corner  Dishes,  Set  of  Four   7  10  0 

Biscuit  Boxes   0  10  6 

Cruet  Frames   0  12  0 

Butter  Coolers    0 

•Candelabra,  per  Pair    6 

Claret  Jugs    1 

Ice  Jugs,  from   2 

Ice  Pails   0 

Liquor  Frames,  3  bottles    1  10  0 

Soufflet  Dishes    2  50 

Teapots    0  15  0 

Vegetable  Dishes,  3  Divisions  ....  2 
Waiters  and  Tea  Trays    1 

J^ESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS. 

Fine  Ivory  Handles,  Plain  Blades,  12  pairs....  £2  14  0 
Finest  Carved  ditto,  Chased  Blades,  12  pairs. .    4   4  0 

Pearl  Handles,  Plain  Blades,  12  pairs   3  18  0 

Fine  Carved  ditto.  Chased  Blades,  12  pairs. . . .    6   0  0 

Silvered  Handles,  Plain  Blades,  12  pairs   3  60 

Silvered  Handles,  Chased  Blades,  12  pairs   3  18  0 

Mahogany  Cases  for  12  pairs,  9s.  to  15s. 
REFLATING  by  the  PATENT  PROCESS. 

( CUTLERY.  —The  most  varied  assort- 
ment of  Table  Cutlery,  all  warranted. 


5  6 
8  0 
0  0 
2  0 
7  0 


2  0 
0  0 


4  0 
0  0 
24   0  0 
18  18  0 
5  10  0 
10  10  0 
3    3  0 
0  0 
0  0 


18 
8 


1  18  0 
8    0  0 

2  18  0 
5  5  0 
5  15  0 

18    0  0 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the 
finest  steel. 


Table  Dessert  Crvrs. 
Knives.  Knives,  pr.pr. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

3J-in.  ivory  handles,  per  doz... 

12 

6 

9 

6 

6 

0 

-38       do.  do. 

it; 

6 

12 

0 

6 

6 

3jj       do.  to  balance  do. 

18 

6 

13 

6 

6 

6 

3g       fine  do.  do. 

25 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

4         do.      do.  do. 

21 

0 

16 

0 

7 

6 

4        do.      do.  do. 

24 

0 

18 

0 

7 

6 

4         do.  fine  do.      do.  .. 

32 

0 

21 

0 

9 

6 

4         do.      do.  do. 

36 

0 

26 

0 

10 

6 

4         finest  African  do.  .. 

40 

0 

32 

0 

13 

6 

-4         do.       do.  .. 

45 

0 

35 

0 

1 1 

6 

4         do.       do.  .. 

46 

0 

35 

0 

14 

0 

4         do.  do. 

51 

0 

40 

0 

17 

0 

4      do.  silver  ferrules 

40 

0 

32 

0 

15 

0 

4      do.  do.     do.  .. 

50 

0 

39 

0 

17 

0 

-4      do.  electro-plated  blades  . . 

48 

0 

35 

0 

Nickel  electro-plated  handles, 

King's,  bead,  or  thread  pat- 

23 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

Black  horn  riveted  handles  do. 

7 

6 

7 

0 

3 

0 

9 

6 

7 

6 

3 

0 

12 

6 

11 

0 

4 

6 

12 

6 

10 

6 

5 

6 

18 

0 

14 

0 

5 

6 

A  large  assortment  of  Razors,  Scissors,  and  Pen, 
Pocket,  and  Sportsmen's  Knives. 


BLACK  REGISTER  STOVES,  9s.  to 
£15  ISs. 

BRIGHT  REGISTER  STOVES,  with 
Ormolu  Ornaments,  £4  to  £3G. 

pHINA  TILED  REGISTER  STOVES, 

V.^  £3  8s.  to  £36. 

DOG  STOVES,  in  great  variety,  13s.  6d. 
to  £20. 

pOAL-ECONOMIZLNG    STOVES  are 

V.^  the  reverse  of  ordinary  Register  Stoves;  all  the 
heating  surface  stands  out  prominently  in  the  room. 
The  canopy  forms  a  hot-air  chamber  :  the  cold  air, 
introduced  at  the  plinths,  passes  up  the  sides  and  back 
through  a  series  of  gills,  and  having  become  heated, 
proceeds  through  a  perforation  at  the  top  of  the 
canopy.  Facility  is  afforded  for  the  access  of  external 
air  w  hen  desired.  The  back  of  the  Grate  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  fire, 
and  the  body  is  arranged  to  admit  of  slow  and  yet 
perfect  combustion.  The  Stove  is  in  operation  in  three 
of  the  Show  Rooms. 

BERLIN    BLACK    and  BRONZED 
FENDERS,  for  Bedrooms,  Dining-rooms,  Libra- 
ries, &c.    3s.  9d.  to  £1U  2s. 

QTEEL  FENDERS,  for  Drawing-rooms, 

O   with  Ormolu  Ornaments,  from  £2  2s.  to  £20  15s. 

MARBLE     FENDERS    and  TILE 
HEARTHS. 

PIERCED  BRASS  FENDERS, 
42s.  to  £10. 

rpiRE-IRON  RESTS,  12s.  to  £15  10s. 

-L  per  pair. 


~piRE-IRON  STANDS,  12s.  to  60s.  each. 

FIRE-IRONS,  from  4s. 
Three  to  £6 


Id.  the  Set  of 

10  J. 

IHIMNEY-PIECES  of  all  DESCRIP- 
TIONS.—The  richest  Assortmentof  CHIMNEY- 
PIECES  is  exhibited.  It  embraces  Foreign  and  English 
Marbles.    Prices  from  £1  10s.  to  £100. 

Q  PEN-FIRE  KITCHEN 


£2  2s.  Gd.  to  £20. 


30s. 


IRK.  \ 
NG.  f 


ESTIMATES 
FREE. 


RANGES, 
JJOT  PLATES,  from  £5  upwards. 

PATENT  KITCHENERS,  £3  17s.  to 
£29  10s. 

GAS   REFLECTING  STOVES, 
to  £8. 

J_JOT- WATER  WORE 
Q_AS  EN 
pOAL  SCOOPS.— Iron,  Oak,  Walnut, 

Mahogany,  and  Ebonized.  New  Stock  of  Four 
Hundred  different  Designs. 

Iron — Plain  Black,  Open    2s.  4d.  to    7s.  6d. 

„  Enclosed  Boxes,  Ornamntd.  fls.  9d.  to  lis.  Od. 
,,     Do.  do.  Highly  Finished  . .  lis.  6d.  to  100s.  Od. 

„     Do.  do.  Cabinet   21s.  Od.  to  105s.  Od. 

Solid  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  or 
Ebonized,  with  Shovel  and 
Lining,  full  size   24s.  0d.  to  165s.  Od. 

/BLOCKS,    CANDELABRA,  and 

BRONZES. 

Drawing-room  Clocks  £3       to  £30. 

Dining-room  Clocks  £2  10s.  to  £20. 

Hall  Clocks  £2        to  £8. 

Kitchen  Clocks   Gs.  Gd.  to  £3  10s. 

LAMPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  in- 
vites attention  to  this  Season's  SHOW  of  LAMPS, 
comprising,  among  others,  the  following  varieties: — 
Kerosine  Oil  Table  Lamps 
Patent  Duplex 
Suspending 
Wall 

Queen's  Reading 
Moderator 


do. 

do  

do  

do  

do.,  French 


.  Gd.  to  12s. 
14s.  Gd.  to  £6  13s. 
5s.  Od.  to  £9. 
5s.  Gd.  to  £1. 
15s.  Od.  to  £2  10s. 
8s.  Od.  to  £14. 


PURE  COLZA  OIL  of  the  best  quality, 
2s.  9d.  a  gallon.  This  price  is  subject  to  varia- 
tion. Moderator  Globes,  3s.;  do.  Chimneys,  Gd.  each. 
Cotton  Wicks,  3d.  per  dozen. 

KEROSINE.— This  Oil  is  for  burning 
in  the  Duplex  and  other  Lamps  of  a  similar 
construction.  It  is  perfectly  safe  and  inodorous. 
Is.  6d.  per  gallon. 


BEDSTEADS,  of  Best  Make  only.  150 
Patterns  on  Show. 

Servants'  Bedsteads  from  10s.  Gd.  to  19s. 

French  Ditto   from  14s.  Gd.  to  23s.  6d. 

Ditto.  Iron  and  Brass  from  23s.  to  100s. 

Half-Tester  Bedsteads  from  34s.  to  97s.  Gd. 

Ditto,  Iron  and  Brass   from  72s.  Gd.  to  220s.  Od. 

Cots,  Chair  Bedsteads,  Couches,  &c. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the 
Premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  where 
the  prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  materials  as 
will  wear  satisfactorily. 

For  Bedsteads,  wide. 

Straw  Palliasses  

Alva  Under  Mattresses.. 

Best  Cocoa  Fibre  Do   0  13  9 

Best  Flock  Do.  .. 

Coloured  Wool  Do.  . . 
Extra  Thick        Do.  .. 


Good  White  Wool  Do  

Superior  Do.  Do  

Good  Horse-hair  Do  

Extra  Super  Do.  Do  

Extra  thick  Do.  Do  

French  Wool  and  Hair  Do.  . . 

Superior  Do.  Do  

Spring  Mattresses,  with  Top 


3  ft. 

4  ft.  C  in. 

5  ft. 

£ 

s. 

d 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.d. 

0 

9 

6 

0  14  9 

0  16  C 

0 

13 

6 

0  18  6 

10C 

0 

13 

9 

1    0  0 

12  0 

0 

16 

0 

12  6 

1    6  G 

0 

1G 

0 

14  3 

19  0 

0 

18 

6 

1    8  0 

1  11  0 

1 

3 

0 

1  13  6 

1  17  0 

1 

11 

6 

2    6  6 

2  12  (I 

2 

10 

0 

3  13  0 

4    1  0 

2 

0 

0 

2  18  0 

3    5  0 

3 

1 

0 

4  12  0 

5    4  0 

3 

15 

0 

5  15  0 

6    8  0 

1 

15 

0 

2  11  0 

2  17  G 

2 

8 

6 

3  12  6 

4   0  0 

2 

10 

0 

3    8  0 

3  14  0 

3 

5 

0 

4    7  6 

4  15  0 

Super  Do.  Horse-hair  Do. 

FURNITURE  for  BED-ROOMS.— 
Washstands,  Drawers,  Dre-sing  Tables,  Toilet 
Glasses,  Wardrobes,  Towel- Horses,  China  Toilet  Ware, 
Chairs,  &c. 

FURNITURE  for  DINING-ROOMS.- 
Sideboards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons, 
Chairs,  Easy  Chairs,  Couches,  &c. 

FURNITURE  for  DRAWING-ROOMS. 
—Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy 
Chairs,  Centre  Tables,  Work  Tallies,  Occasional  Tables, 
and  Card  Tables,  Cheffoniers  and  Cabinets,  Davenports 
and  Whatnots,  Music  Cabinets  and  Stools.  The  above 
in  Walnut,  Black  and  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

gATHS  and  TOILET  WARE. 

Sponge  Baths,  best  make  ....     Gs.  3d.  to  28s. 

Sitz        do.         do  12s.      to  19s. 

Plunge    do.         do  14s.      to  55s. 

Hip        do.         do  16s.      to  25s.  Gd. 

Travelling  do  17s.      to  44s. 

Gas  Furnace         do  120s.      to  245s. 

Travelling  Trunks  do   13s.  Gd.  to  26s. 

Toiletware,  Bath  Can  and  Pail  12s.  Gd.  to  40s. 

A  large  assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge,  Vapour, 
and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Travelling  Baths,  with  Cover,  Strap,  Lock  and  Ker, 
13s.  to  48s. 


ICE  SAFES. 

Second  quality. 

 £3   0  0 

  4   0  0 

  5    0  0 

  6    0  0 

  7    0  0 

Freezinc 


to  £17. 


REFRIGERATORS  or 
Best  quality  ventilated. 

1  ft.  10  by  1  ft.  8    ....£1   3  0 

2  ..    3  ..  1  ..  9    ....    5    4  0 

2  ..    9  ..  1  ..10J  ....    6    8  0 

3  ..  3  ..  2  ..  0  ....  7  12  0 
3..   9..2..1    ....    »    5  0 

Improved  Cabinet  do.,  £6  fs. 
Machines,  £2  10s.     Freezing  Pots,  8; 
Moulds,  Gs.  6d.   Ice  Spatulas,  3s.  9d. 

I^ITCHEN  REQUISITES,  including 
Brushes  and  Turnery.  Every  Article  for  tin- 
Furnishing  of  Kitchens  is  arranged  in  Four  Sets,  each 
complete  in  itself. 

12  3  4 

£    s.  d.     £   s.  d.    £  s.  d.    £  s.  d. 


to  22s.  Ice 


KITCHEN 

UTENSILS. . 
BRUSHES  and 

TURNERY . 


71  11  0  2G  13  11  11  4  9  4  3  11 
24  11  4    17  12    0     9    0  0    3    9  4 


Total  per  Set..    96   2  4   44   5  11    20   4  9   7  13  :'• 
For  detailed  Lists,  see  Catalogues. 

GARDEN  NECESSARIES 
consisting  of  ARCHES,  BASKETS,  FLOWER- 
STANDS,  WIRE-WORK,  &c. 

Garden  Syringes   4s.  Gd.  to  26s. 

Garden  Engines   30s.  Od.  to  12Gs. 

Garden  Water  Barrows   43s.  Od.  to  87s. 

Garden  Rollers    40s.  Od.  to  86s. 

Garden  Chairs   7s.  Od.  to  32s. 

Garden  Seats    18s.  Od.  to  100s. 

Garden  Tools  and  Watering-Pots. 
PATENT  LAWN-MOWERS,  25s.  to  120s. 
To  cut  6  inches,  £1  5s. ;  to  cut  S  inches,  £2  10s. : 
to  cut  10  inches,  £3  10s. :  to  cut  12  inches,  £4  10.-. 
Suitable  for  a  Lady— To  cut  14  inches.  £5  10s. ;  to  at 
16  inches,  £6  10s.   Suitable  for  a  Gentleman. 


The  Vans  deliver  Goods  in  London  and  its  Suburbs  as  under: 


TUESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY: 
Borough,  Brixton,  Camberwell,  Clapham,  Dalston, 
Dnlwich  Hill,  Hackney,  Heme  Hill.  Kennington, 
Kingsland,  Lambeth,  Peckham,  'J.'ulse  Hill,  Walworth. 

TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY:  Finsbury  Park,  Hol- 
loway  i  Upper),  Tollington  Park. 

WEDNESDAY:  Finchley. 
Goods  hevond  the  above-named  places  delivered  by  special  arrangement. 
The  cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trilling.    WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


DAILY:  Bayswater.Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden 
Town,  City,  Chelsea,  Haverstock  Hill,  Highbury,  Hol- 
loway,  Islington,  Kensington,  Kentish  Town,  Kilburn, 
Notting  Hill,  Pimlico,  St.  John's  Wood,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  West  End  (all  Parts). 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AND  FRIDAY:  Fulham, 
Hammersmith,  and  Walham  Green. 

MONDAY:  Chiswick  Grove  Park,  Turnham  Green. 


WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY:   Crouch  EnA 
Hampstead,  Highgate,  Hornsey. 
THURSDAY  :    Anerley,  Forest  mil,  Norwood. 

Sydenham. 

FRIDAY  :  Acton.  Barnes.  Battersca,  Blackheath 
Castle  Bar,  Eltham,  Ealing.  Greenwich,  Lee,  Lewishaui, 
Putnev,  Wandsworth,  Wimbledon. 
SATURDAY :  Stamford  Hill. 


Printed  by  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES, 
at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street, Strand. in  tho  Parish  of  St.  Paul.Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  Juhj  12, 1879. 
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LORD  IIARTIXGTOXS  SURRENDER. 

THE  Malignants  have  won.  Their  resistance  to  the 
flogging  clauses  of  the  Army  Discipline  Bill  has  been 
completely  justified  by  the  result.  By  contesting  every 
clause  in  a  Bill  which  specified  the  application  of  a 
principle  already  accepted  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties, 
they  have  obtained  from  the  leaders  of  one  of  those 
parties  a  reconsideration  of  their  vote  on  the  principle. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  minority,  they  had  a 
clear  right  to  take  this  course.  It  is  often  hard  to  fix 
the  precise  point  at  which  resistance  ends  and  obstruction 
begins.  Roughly,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  obstruc- 
tion is  so  far  like  treason  that,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare 
call  it  obstruction.  The  action  of  the  opponents  of 
flogging  has  revolutionized  the  whole  question.  Flogging 
will  now  be  retained  as  a  punishment  for  soldiers  only 
until  such  time  as  the  Liberals  are  again  in  office.  This  is 
probably  tantamount  to  saying  that  its  abolition  will  not  be 
deferred  even  so  long.  The  Conservatives  are  not  likely  to 
leave  their  opponents  the  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  an 
unpopular  practice,  if  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  doing  so 
beyond  the  postponement  for  a  year  or  two  of  a  change 
which  is  certain  to  be  made  then,  if  not  made  sooner. 

The  opponents  of  flogging  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  party  to  their  duty.  They 
can  say,  and  say  with  truth,  that,  if  they  had  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  main  question 
as  final — which  is  what  Lord  Hartington  told  them  last 
week  they  ought  to  have  done — they  would  never  have 
carried  their  point ;  whereas,  by  refusing  to  accept  any 
decision  favourable  to  flogging  as  final,  they  have  already 
won  over  one-half  of  the  House  to  their  opinion,  and  may 
confidently  expect  to  win  over  the  other  half  before  the 
present  Parliament  comes  to  an  end.  It  will  be  difficult 
after  this  to  maintain  that  resistance  to  details  is  of  the 
nature  of  obstruction.  At  all  events,  whether  it  be  ob- 
struction or  not,  it  will  be  freely  resorted  to  in  future. 
Lord  Hartington  has  been  made  to  pay  dearly  for  what 
must  now  of  course  be  set  down  as  his  outburst  of  temper 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain.  After  all,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
knew  his  strength  better  than  his  disowned  chief  knew  it. 
Lord  Hartington  had  spoken  as  though  it  rested  with 
him  to  determine  whom  he  would  lead  and  whom  he 
would  not  lead.  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  a  different  opinion 
on  this  head,  and  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain" was  right.  What  representations  were  made  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  do 
not  know ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  they  did  their  work. 
The  reconciliation  is  complete,  and  it  has  been  effected  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  terms.  Lord  Hartington,  after 
rebuking  a  section  of  his  followers  for  offering  a  factious 
resistance  to  the  retention  of  the  punishment  of  flogging, 
has  ended  by  himself  objecting  to  that  retention  in  the 
most  formal  way.  He  has  done  in  the  end  what  he  blamed 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  allies  for  doing  in  the  beginning. 
He  has  done  it,  of  course,  in  a  dignified  and  Parliamentary 
way ;  but  he  has  done  it  all  the  same.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  Extreme  Left  of  the  English  Liberals 
will  forget  this  lesson.  They  will  know  that  in  future  they 
have  simply  to  insist  on  having  their  own  way  to  be  pretty 
sure  of  getting  it.  This  will  be  an  ample  encouragement 
to  try  their  fortune  as  often  as  an  opportunity  presents 
itself.  Even  if  they  sometimes  fail,  they  can  point  to  the 
incident  of  the  cat  as  giving  them  a  reasonable  hope  that 


they  might  succeed.  A  defeated  insurrection  is  commonly  a 
gain  to  the  Government  against  which  it  has  been  directed, 
and  in  this  instance  Lord  Hartington's  attempt  to  throw  off 
his  allegiance  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  completely 
defeated.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  now  feel  stronger  than 
ever,  and  we  must  be  content  to  hope  that,  being  strong,  he 
will  also  be  merciful.  Lord  Hartington  will  not  perhaps 
be  compelled  to  yield  up  all  his  convictions  at  his  great 
follower's  bidding.  He  may  be  allowed  to  retain  them 
when  they  relate  to  matters  about  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
cares  little,  or  which  he  holds  not  to  be  ripe  for  settlement. 
This  may  not  seem  much,  but  it  is  something ;  and,  be  it 
much  or  little,  it  is  the  most  that  Lord  Hartington  is 
likely  to  obtain.  Any  effort  on  his  part  after  real  in- 
dependence will  be  repressed  with  the  same  decision 
which  has  just  been  displayed. 

The  speeches  in  which  Lord  Hartington  has  given  his 
reasons  for  his  change  of  policy  are  ingenious  and  plausi- 
ble. Considering  that  he  had  to  eat  his  own  words,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  eaten  them  with  more  decorum. 
He  had  in  the  first  instance  to  deal  with  the  difficulty 
that  he  had  himself  voted  with  the  Government  on 
the  question  of  flogging.  He  had  done  so,  he  said, 
"  on  the  one  and  only  ground  that  the  discipline 
"  of  the  army  is  a  paramount  consideration,  and  the 
"  question  is  in  what  way  that  discipline  is  to  be 
"  maintained."  There  was  no  indication  here  of  what 
was  coming.  The  natural  supposition  was  that,  if  Lord 
Hartington  had  voted  with  the  Government  because  the 
discipline  of  the  army  was  a  paramount  consideration,  he 
would  go  on  voting  with  them  for  the  same  reason.  At 
this  point,  however,  Lord  Hartington  quietly  shifted  his 
ground.  It  was  no  longer  the  discipline  of  the  army  that 
was  the  paramount  consideration,  but  the  Ministerial 
opinion  of  what  was  indispensable  to  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  Parliament,  Lord  Hartington  said,  would  only  be 
justified  in  continuing  corporal  punishment  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  clear,  fixed,  and  firm  conviction  of  its  absolute 
and  indispensable  necessity.  When  once  this  stage  was 
reached,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  easy.  The 
action  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  flogging  had  not 
convinced  him  that  they  had  any  such  clear,  fixed,  and 
firm  conviction.  On  the  contrary,  the  record  of  their 
dealings  with  the  flogging  clauses  showed  several  in- 
stances of  vacillation  and  change  of  purpose.  When  the 
Bill  was  brought  in  it  imposed  corporal  punishment  for  a 
very  large  number  of  offences.  Then  the  Government  decided 
that,  as  regards  a  great  many  of  these  offences,  it  might 
be  abolished.  Next  they  consented  to  specify  the  offences 
for  which  they  were  prepared  to  retain  it.  Then  they  re- 
duced considerably  the  amount  of  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted.  After  that  they  were  proved  to  be  ignorant  as 
to  the  precise  number  and  nature  of  the  cats  used  in  the 
services.  Finally  they  consented,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  "  reconsider  the  question 
"  as  a  whole."  Unfortunately,  every  word  of  this  narra- 
tive is  true.  The  Government  have  shown  a  lamentable 
irresolution  throughout  this  discussion  ;  and,  if  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Government  were  the  paramount  consider- 
ation, Lord  Hartington  would  be  entirely  justified  in  the 
course  he  has  taken.  But,  on  his  own  admission,  the 
paramount  consideration  ought  to  be  the  discipline  of  the 
army ;  and  it  is  unintelligible  how  he  can  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  in  considering  what  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  demanded,  he  was  to  be  guided,  not  by  his 
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own  convictions,  but  by  his  reading  of  the  Ministerial 
convictions.  The  abolition  or  retention  of  flogging  is  not 
a  question  -which  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  those 
"who  are  in  the  possession  of  special  information.  The 
arguments  for  and  against  this  particular  punishment  have 
been  stated  again  and  again ;  and,  if  Lord  Hartington 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  of  military  experts  on  the 
subject,  he  need  not  have  had  any  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing it.  The  resistance  to  the  flogging  clauses  had  mainly 
come  from  a  section  of  his  own  supporters,  and  if  he 
thought  that  the  Government  had  been  unduly  pliable  in 
regard  to  them,  he  ought — supposing  him  to  hold  that  the 
retention  of  flogging  is  advisable — to  have  strengthened 
their  feeble  knees.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  an  Opposi- 
tion to  support  the  Government  when  it  shows  itself  weak 
in  well-doing  as  to  resist  it  when  it  shows  itself  rampant 
in  ill-doing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Hartington  held 
the  retention  of  flogging  to  be  unadvisable,  why  did  he  give 
the  Government  any  support  at  all  ? 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  explanations  given  on  Thurs- 
day, there  are  only  two  ways  of  accounting  for  Lord 
Hartington's  amendment.  Either  it  appeared  to  the 
party  managers  that  capital  could  be  made  out  of  a 
sudden  change  of  front  on  this  question,  and  Lord  Har- 
tington was  not  willing  to  deprive  his  party  of  the  benefit 
of  such  a  windfall ;  or  the  division  in  the  party  could  not 
be  healed  by  any  smaller  sacrifice,  and  Lord  Hartington 
was  not  prepared  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation. 
Either  the  chance  of  getting  popularity  at  the  hustings 
has  been  thought  too  great  to  be  lost,  or  the  danger  of 
alienating  the  Radicals  has  been  thought  too  formidable 
to  be  faced.  Whichever  theory  is  adopted,  the  prospect 
is  equally  discouraging.  The  interests  of  the  army  and, 
through  the  army,  of  the  nation  have  been  put  aside,  and 
the  interests,  or  supposed  interests,  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  been  consulted.  The  abolition  of  flog- 
ging will  now  become  a  recognized  party  cry,  un- 
less, as  has  been  said,  the  Government  take  the  wind 
out  of  the  Opposition  sails  by  abolishing  it  themselves.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  question  has  been  raised  to  this 
level  on  its  own  merits.  The  majority  of  those  who  voted 
with  Lord  Hartington  on  Thursday  must  have  felt  that 
they  had  not  changed  their  opinions,  or  that  they 
had  never  had  any  opinions  to  change.  That  is  not 
the  temper  in  which  a  subject  of  this  immense  practical 
moment  ought  to  be  taken  up,  and  no  one  will  have  more 
cause  to  regret  that  it  has  been  taken  up  in  this  temper 
than  the  politician  who  is  immediately  responsible  for  the 
catastrophe.  Lord  Hartington  will  not  find  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's yoke  easy  or  his  bui'den  light. 


THE  ANNUAL  SLAUGHTER. 

fTIHE  official  announcement  that  almost  all  the  Govern- 
-i-  ment  Bills  were  to  be  abandoned  was  analogous  to 
the  order  by  which  the  captain  of  a  ship  confirms  the 
report  which  has  made  known  to  him  the  exact  time.  It 
was  perfectly  well  known  that  it  had  long  since  become 
impossible  to  redeem  the  modest  promises  which  were 
made  by  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session. 
If  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  is,  after  all,  carried,  the  legislation 
of  the  year  will  not  have  been  absolutely  insignificant ; 
but  the  events  of  last  Wednesday  are  not  encouraging. 
The  Army  Discipline  Bill  is  a  code  in  itself,  though  of  late 
attention  has  been  almost  exclusively  fixed  on  one  of  its 
clauses.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Government 
would  have  undertaken  the  task  of  providing  a  substitute 
for  the  Mutiny  Bill  if  it  had  been  foreseen  that  it  would 
give  occasion  for  animated  debates,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  popular  agitation.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  having 
been  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Report  of  which 
the  Bill  is  founded,  gave  the  Government  loyal  support 
on  more  than  one  critical  occasion,  though  in  the  division 
of  Thursday  he  apparently  thought  it  necessary  to  vote 
with  his  party.  The  discussion  might  have  ended  a  fort- 
night earlier  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  changes  included 
in  the  Bill.  Of  the  measures  which  have  been  abandoned, 
one  or  two  are  so  insignificant  that  they  had  already 
been  forgotten.  The  County  Board  Bill  was  introduced 
only  to  satisfy  a  supposed  demand  for  change,  which 
had  in  the  previous  Session  proved  to  be  of  the  faintest 
character.  For  last  year's  Bill  no  one  cared  enough  to 
defend  it  against  a  mild  opposition.  The  new  edition  had 
been  subjected  to  further  abridgment  or  expurgation,  with 


the  result  of  becoming  really  and  apparently  worthless. 
The  Government  and  the  Conservative  party  are  to  blame 
for  not  having  profited  by  their  majority  to  introduce  and 
carry  a  more  substantial  measure.  It  is  highly  desir  able 
that  the  gentry  in  their  capacity  of  justices  should  retain 
reasonable  share  in  local  administration.  The  anomaly  of 
taxation  levied  by  non-representative  bodies,  though  it 
may  have  produced  no  practical  inconvenience,  cannot  be 
permanently  maintained.  A  more  sweeping  Bill  for  the 
establishment  of  rural  municipalities  will  perhaps  ultimately 
bo  passed. 

The  postponement,  which  may  perhaps  prove  indefinite, 
of  the  Criminal  Code  is  a  more  serious  evil.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  measure  was  not  caused  either  by  waste  of 
time  or  by  any  fault  of  the  Attorney-General,  whose  zeal 
in  promoting  a  great  improvement  of  the  law  has  never 
flagged.  There  is  only  one  possible  way  of  passing  a 
code.  The  greatest  skill  which  can  be  found  must  be 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  the  measure  ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  afterwards  be  subjected  to  inde- 
pendent revision.  The  House  of  Commons  must  accept 
it  in  block  with  a  wise  deference  to  authority.  For  the 
defects  which  may  afterwards  be  discovered  the  authors 
are  responsible  ;  and,  if  they  had  professed  to  be  in- 
fallible, they  would  incur  merited  censure.  It  is  in- 
finitely easier  to  correct  oversights  and  to  fill  up 
blanks  as  they  are  disclosed  than  to  anticipate  and 
defy  criticism.  In  the  present  instance  all  the  con- 
ditions of  effective  legislation  were  satisfied  except  the 
final  assent  of  Parliament.  A  jurist  of  great  experience, 
possessing  special  aptitude  for  the  task  of  codification,  had 
voluntarily  devoted  long-continued  care  and  labour  to 
the  compilation  of  the  criminal  law.  In  India  he  had 
successfully  completed  a  similar  undertaking ;  and  a 
treatise  which  he  published  on  the  same  subject  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  profession.  So  consummate  a 
jurist  as  Lord  Cairns,  and  so  thoroughly  sound  a  lawyer 
as  the  Attorney- General,  gave  the  best  proof  of  their 
approval  of  the  draft  Code  by  introducing  it  in  the  form 
of  a  Bill  into  Parliament.  As  it  could  not  be  passed 
in  the  last  Session,  the  Government,  in  compliance  with 
a  reasonable  suggestion,  submitted  the  Code  to  a  Com- 
mission, including,  with  the  author,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Law  Lords,  and  an  English  and  an 
Irish  judge  of  high  reputation.  The  Commission  sat 
continuously  for  several  months,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  part  of  it  was  subjected  to  minute  and 
even  severe  criticism.  Lord  Blackburn  is  not  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  modify  or  reserve  his  own  opinions  through  weak 
and  unseasonable  deference  to  any  sensitiveness  which 
might  be  felt  by  a  colleague.  Early  in  the  Session  the 
revised  Code  was  again  approved  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Attorney-General  once  more  undertook 
the  conduct  of  the  measure.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  allow  the 
Bill  to  pass.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Sir  H. 
James  should  have  encouraged  and  led  the  opposition. 
It  is  true  that  he  professed  to  approve  of  the  principle 
of  codification  and  of  the  Bill  as  a  whole;  but  he  and 
those  who  supported  him  insisted  on  discussing  details, 
on  the  ground  that  a  code  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
first  instance  as  perfect  and  faultless  as  possible.  On 
many  of  the  points  which  they  proposed  to  raise  there 
would  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  lay  mem- 
bers must,  for  the  most  part,  have  relied  on  one  or  other 
conflicting  authority.  Mere  errors  arising  from  re- 
laxed attention  or  from  defect  of  judgment  might  per- 
haps have  been  corrected  in  a  debate  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions. It  would  have  been  wiser  to  pass  the  Bill,  and  to 
introduce  amendments  if  they  were  necessary  on  some 
future  occasion.  A  repetition  of  the  same  severe  vigilance 
will  be  fatal  to  any  future  attempt  at  codification. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  had  never  favoured  the 
project,  directed  against  it  a  more  formidable  attack  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Attorney- General.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  pointed  out  some  blots 
which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners, 
such  as  the  definition  of  piracy  by  reference  to 
piratical  acts.  His  graver  objections  were  directed  against 
the  new  legislation  which  is  almost  necessarily  included 
in  the  Code.  Sir  James  Stephen  has,  as  far  as  possible, 
confined  himself  to  a  digest  of  the  actual  law  ;  but,  in  the 
mass  of  old  statutes  and  judicial  decisions,  there  wore 
many  things  which  Parliament  could  not  be  asked  to 
enact  afresh.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
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some  of  the  innovations  are  inexpedient,  and  his  authority 
encourages  the  numerous  enemies  of  all  codification  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  defeat  of  the  only  scheme  which 
has  been  seriously  proposed.  The  Chief  Justice  has 
great  ability  and  long  experience ;  but  on  the  present  j 
question  he  is  opposed  to  Lord  Blackburn  and  Justice 
Lush,  as  well  as  to  Sir  James  Stephen,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Attorney-General.  The  main  issues 
will  probably  be  hereafter  raised  in  Parliament,  if  the 
advocates  of  the  Code  are  not  so  far  dispirited  by  delay  as 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  It  is  a  fair  subject  of  discussion  J 
whether  accused  persons  should  be  examined,  and  probably 
prejudice  or  traditional  feeling  will  prevent  the  experiment 
from  being  tried. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  not 
brought  forward  earlier  in  the  Session  ;  but  few  lawyers 
and  fewer  traders  would  agree  with  Serjeant.SiMON  and 
2ir.  Osbokx  -Muui'.AN'  that  the  relations  of  creditors  and 
debtors  were  not  proper  subjects  of  legislation.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  largo 
Committee  may  have  been  expedient  in  itself,  but 
there  was  obvious  inconvenience  in  suggesting  an  inno- 
vation in  practice  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  with  full 
warning  of  the  danger  to  which  all  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings are  now  exposed.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
iind  a  precedent  for  defeating  an  important  Govern- 
ment Bill  bv  talking  against  time.  Indeed  the  condi- 
tion  of  Parliamentary  business  is  wholly  unprecedented. 
The  merchants  and  bankers  who  urged  the  Government 
to  undertake  a  reform  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  can 
scarcely  have  expected  that  their  reasonable  demands 
should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  irrelevant  question  of 
Home  Rule.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  by  some  similar  contrivance  prevented 
from  passing  the  Bank  Bill,  though  he  has  reduced  it  by 
excision  to  the  simplest  form.  The  Valuation  Bill  itself 
may  not  be  so  harmless  as  to  escape  the  results  of  delibe- 
rate obstruction.  Lord  Salisbury  lately  defined  Conserva- 
tive legislation  as  a  systematic  redress  of  grievances  consi- 
dered without  reference  to  artificial  accretions  of  agitation 
or  discontent.  The  more  ambitious  measures  of  Liberal 
Governments  would  be  still  more  effectually  impeded  by  con- 
certed hostility  to  Parliamentary  government.  The  apologists 
of  the  present  Ministers  will  perhaps  use  the  plots  of  the 
obstructive  faction  for  a  standing:  excuse,  as  the  faithful  re- 
tamer  in  the  story  explained  all  household  deficiencies  by  re- 
ference to  the  great  fire  of  Wolf's  Crag.  It  is  but  too  likely 
that  the  Bills  which  are  still  on  the  Government  list  will  be 
unavoidably  abandoned.  Legislation,  however  useful,  is 
not  so  absolutely  indispensable  as  the  transaction  of 
current  business,  and  especially  of  matters  relating  to 
revenue  and  expenditure.  The  Estimates  are,  perhaps 
through  no  fault  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
unusually  backward ;  and  it  is  possible  that  formal 
votes  will  be  intentionally  disputed  and  delayed.  In 
former  times  it  became  possible  as  the  end  of  the  Session 
approached  to  calculate  both  the  date  of  prorogation 
and  the  amount  of  business  which  could  still  be 
transacted.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  House  re- 
tains any  effectual  control  of  legislation. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

THE  Session  of  the  German  Parliament  is  at  an  end,  and 
Prince  Bismarck  has  gone  to  seek  the  repose  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  he  has 
"  so  nobly  "  earned.  At  any  rate  he  takes  his  rest  after 
having  worked  hard  and  done  great  things.  He  has  shut 
off  Germany  commercially  from  the  outer  world,  he  has 
secured  a  large  increase  in  his  enormous  army,  and  he  has 
killed,  or  almost  killed,  the  feeble  Parliamentary  life  of  his 
country.  All  this  he  has  done  in  order  that  his  handiwork, 
the  German  Empire,  may  repose  on  new  and  more  solid 
foundations.  Not  only  is  the  army  to  be  increased  by  an 
addition  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  but  the  total 
military  expenditure  is  guaranteed  against  attack  or  limi- 
tation. The  Germans  have  had  it  brought  home  to  them 
more  than  ever  that  by  blood  and  iron  their  Empire 
■was  founded,  and  by  blood  and  iron  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained. The  mode  by  which  the  army  has  been  placed 
on  its  new  and,  in  Prince  Bismarck's  eyes,  satisfactory 
footing  is  that  of  imposing  high  protective  duties. 
The  new  tariff  has  been  passed  by  an  overwhelming  , 
majority,  and  at  the  very  end  of  the   Session   the  | 


amount  of  the  duties  proposed  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. Eresh  burdens  have  been  placed  on  iron,  the 
proposed  duty  on  rye  has  been  doubled,  and  imported 
flax,  which  had  previously  been  exempted  from  duty, 
is  now  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  revenue.  Thus 
the  national  income  will  be  largely  increased,  and  the 
interests  that  have  been  clamouring  for  protection  as  thu 
true  remedy  against  the  evils  of  bad  times  will  be  satisfied. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  advantages  which  Prince 
Bismarck  sees  in  the  new  tariff.  All  protectionist  systems 
isolate  the  nation  which  adopts  them,  and  it  is  this  very 
isolation  which  Prince  Bismarck  hails  as  a  precious  boon  tn 
Germany.  It  will  make  the  Germans  of  the  different  State;! 
look  to  each  other  and  not  to  foreigners  for  the  supply  o!' 
all  their  wants  and  the  development  of  all  their  resources. 
Prince  Bismarck  shrinks  from  none  of  the  consequences  of 
his  enterprise.  Russia  and  Austria  are  to  be  informed  that 
their  products  are  not  henceforth  to  be  carried  through 
Germany  on  the  only  conditions  on  which  they  can  be 
carried  if  a  profit  is  to  be  made.  It  is  not  part  of  tho 
business  of  Germany  to  aid  in  the  interchange  of  com- 
merce ;  and  if  Russia  and  Austria  cannot  get  rid  of 
their  surplus  products  except  by  sending  them  through 
Germany,  they  must  keep  them  at  home.  Germany  has  no 
anxiety  to  be  of  any  use  to  any  one.  What  she  desires  is 
to  be  self-sufficing,  and  to  live,  the  world  forgetting,  by  tho 
world  forgot.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  is  precisely  th& 
principle  on  which  the  Chinese  havebasedan  Empire  which 
has  endured  for  countless  centuries,  and  attained  a  high 
point  of  strength  and  prosperity.  No  doubt  it  is  in 
flagrant  contradiction  to  all  the  theories  of  political 
economy.  But  then  political  economy  is  based  on  tho 
assumption  that  the  primary  object  of  man  is  to  grow 
rich.  Prince  Bismarck  contends  that  this  may  be  the 
primary  object  of  man,  but  that  it  is  not  the  primary 
object  of  Germans.  Their  primary  object  is  not  to  be 
rich,  but  to  be  united.  In  order  to  be  united,  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  enter  into  partnership  with  each 
other,  and  to  exclude  from  the  partnership  every  one  else. 
They  will  grow  so  dependent  on  each  other  that  they  will 
have  no  time  or  thought  for  anybody  or  anything  out  of 
Germany.  But  it  is  only  commercially  that  Germany  will 
be  cut  off  from  the  world.  Her  enormous  and  well- 
appointed  army  will  always  enable  her  to  exercise  a  prepon- 
derating influence  on  European  politics.  Germany  will, 
in  fact,  be  like  a  huge  fort,  within  the  walls  of  which  the 
soldiers  grow  sufficient  potatoes  and  corn  to  supply  their 
modest  wants,  but  from  which  they  can  sally  with  great 
convenience  and  advantage  as  necessity  or  caprice  may 
dictate.  This  is  a  strange  ideal  for  a  great  statesman  to 
set  up  for  his  country  in  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  but  it  is  Prince  Bismarck's  ideal,  and  it  is  because 
he  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  realizing  it  that  he  has 
"  so  nobly  "  earned  the  repose  which  he  is  now  enjoying 
at  Kissingen. 

It  was  by  the  aid  of  Prince  Bismarck's  new  Conserva- 
tive and  Clerical  allies  that  the  new  tariff  was  passed,  and 
these  allies  made  it  an  indispensable  condition  of  their 
alliance  that  the  surplus,  beyond  a  fixed  sum  produced  by 
these  new  taxes,  should  be  handed  over  to  the  different 
German  Governments.  The  contribution  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  these  Governments,  both  because  it  would 
give  them  a  direct  gain  out  of  the  new  system  of  Pro- 
tection, and  because  it  would  so  far  set  them  free  from 
the  control  of  their  own  Parliaments.  Prince  Bismarck 
did  much  more  than  merely  accept  a  condition  without 
which  he  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  Parliamentary 
majority.  He  saw  that  what  was  proposed  involved  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Empire,  and  he  positively 
welcomed  the  change.  He  declared  that  the  true  view  of 
the  German  Empire  was  not  that  of  a  union  of  the  German 
people,  but  a  union  of  the  German  sovereigns.  It  is  a  huge 
dynastic  combination.  To  tho  objection  that  to  give  this 
new  prominence  to  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany  was 
to  restore  Particularism,  and  thus  shake  the  foundations 
of  the  Empire,  he  replied  that  Prussia  might  be  trusted  to 
keep  these  petty  sovereigns  in  the  right  road.  The 
binding  force  of  the  confederation  thus  lies  in  the  pre- 
ponderating influence,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
irresistible  dictation  of  Prussia.  The  people  are  bound 
together  by  the  interdependence  of  their  mutual  interests 
and  by  the  will  of  their  sovereigns.  The  sovereigns  are 
bound  together  by  all  having  to  obey  the  will  of  Prussia. 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  conception  of  the 
Empire  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  ordered  the  Federal 
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Council  to  consider  whether,  while  he  is  taking  his  nobly- 
earned  rest,  it  cannot  work  away  and  strike  out  some 
new  devices  for  abridging  the  slight  powers  which 
still  remain  to  the  German  Parliament,  such  as  that 
the  Parliament  shall  only  meet  every  other  year,  that 
elections  shall  be  less  frequent,  and  so  forth.  There  is 
really  very  little  for  a  German  Parliament  to  do,  if  the 
control  of  taxation  and  all  criticism  on  Prince  Bismarck's 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  are  denied  to  it.  Organic 
laws  affecting  the  whole  Empire  must  of  course  be  passed 
by  Parliament ;  but  Prince  Bismarck  will  not  be  likely  to 
consider  many  such  laws  necessary,  and  will  not  propose 
any  unless  he  is  sure  of  a  sufficient  majority  to  carry 
them.  Parliament  must  meet  occasionally  to  register  his 
edicts ;  but  it  need  not  meet  very  often.  This,  Prince 
Bismarck  acknowledges,  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  sole 
function  of  a  Parliament ;  and  he  consults  the  private 
convenience  of  members  by  not  troubling  them  to  exercise 
this  function  with  disagreeable  assiduity. 

A  striking  parallel  is  thus  offered  between  the  history 
of  Germany  after  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813  and  the 
history  of  Germany  after  the  recent  war  with  Prance.  Then, 
as  now,  the  German  people  dreamt  that  they  were  fight- 
ing for  themselves,  and  were  for  a  time  encouraged  in  the 
delusion  by  the  protests  and  promises  of  their  sovereigns. 
Then,  as  now,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Bund  was  a  mere 
coalition  of  sovereigns,  and  that  the  sovereigns  meant  to 
keep  all  the  substance  of  power  for  themselves.  Within 
nearly  the  same  number  of  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
each  war,  Prussia  has  come  forward  with  a  project  for 
welding  herself  and  her  dependents  into  an  exclusive 
commercial  body.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then 
that  the  system  established  does  not  represent  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  sovereigns  alone,  but  also  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  very  large  and  influential 
party  which  sees  its  own  strength  and  safety  in  the 
strength  and  safety  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  often  asked 
what  the  new  allies  of  Prince  Bismarck  hope  to  get 
out  of  the  alliance.  They  have  got  enough  already  to 
make  them  reasonably  satisfied.  They  have,  in  the  first 
place,  got  the  administration  so  modelled  that  they  will 
know  nothing  very  unpleasant  is  likely  to  happen  to 
them.  Their  enemies  have  been  disj)laced,  and  their 
friends  put  in  office.  In  Germany,  much  that  nearly 
concerns  men  in  daily  life  depends  entirely  on  the  spirit 
in  which  the  great  forces  of  the  bureaucracy  are  worked. 
They  will  now  be  so  worked  that  the  Conservative  and 
Clerical  party  will  be  in  the  sunshine  and  not  in  the  shade. 
But  even  this  gain  is  small  beside  the  gain  of  having  got 
the  whole  character  of  the  Empire  brought  into  harmony 
with  those  ideas  which  are  specially  dear  to  the  party  which 
sees  in  strong  monarchical  Government  the  only  safeguard 
against  chaos.  That  the  Empire  should  be  declared 
to  be  a  union  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  sovereigns, 
is  the  most  welcome  and  the  most  important  announce- 
ment which  that  party  could  possibly  receive.  It  in- 
volves the  rude  shattering  of  that  dream  of  a  free  and 
united  Germany  which  it  especially  detests  as  tending 
to  confound  classes,  to  relax  authority,  and  to  upset  every- 
thing that  is  solid  and  agreeable  in  life.  Prince  Bis- 
marck may  very  well  say  that  he  has  always  been  him- 
self of  this  way  of  thinking,  and  has  never  done  more  than 
condescend  to  use  Parliaments  while  he  found  them 
useful.  He  candidly  informs  the  Liberals  that,  if  they  had 
but  secured  a  constant  majority,  and  this  majority  had 
always  obeyed  him,  he  would  not  have  minded  working 
through  and  with  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  When  their 
majority  became  a  minority,  and  the  minority  questioned 
his  proposals,  he  naturally  threw  away  the  orange  which 
he  had  sucked  dry.  With  his  usual  frankness  he  de- 
clares that  he  belongs  to  no  party,  and  never  has 
belonged  to  any.  What  he  has  always  looked  out  for 
is  not  a  party  to  which  to  belong,  but  a  party  which 
would  belong  to  him.  His  simple  view  is  that  he  is 
the  patentee  of  the  German  Empire,  and  that  no  one  but 
himself  knows  how  to  work  his  patent.  He  has  turned 
off  one  set  of  workmen  and  got  another  ;  but,  in  order  to 
make  his  new  workmen  happy,  he  has  somewhat  changed 
his  specification,  and  introduced  what  he  recognizes  as  the 
improvements  of  a  protectionist  garrison  and  a  coalition  of 
sovereigns.  That  he  has  got  his  patent  at  last  into  a  final 
and  perfect  shape  may  seem  a  strange  assumption  to 
Englishmen ;  but  no  one  knows  Germany,  Germans,  and 
German  history  better  than  Prince  Bismarck,  and  perhaps 


he  may  be  wiser  than  he  seems  in  his  new  departure. 
But  certainly  an  outsider  must  be  almost  more  German 
than  a  German  to  see  anything  especially  noble  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  Chancellor  has  now  earned  his 
repose. 


THE  OBSTRUCTIVES. 

THE  Session  will  scarcely  close  without  a  final  collision 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  troublesome 
minority  which  defies  it.  The  result  may  perhaps  be 
doubtful.  Martyrs  who  are  safe  from  serious  punishment 
have  every  inducement  to  pursue  their  vocation.  The 
rules  and  traditions  of  Parliament,  having  been  passed  far 
the  purpose  of  securing  liberty,  offer  innumerable  facilities 
for  license.  The  leaders  of  the  obstructive  faction  are 
gradually  learning  their  business,  though  they  sometimes 
are  tempted  into  the  mistake  of  relying  on  mere  bluster 
and  violence.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  Committee 
clerk  appointed  to  take  notes  of  the  debate  in  the  gallery, 
one  of  the  Parliamentary  roughs  or  rowdies  shouted  at  the 
Speaker  as  he  retired  from  the  House,  and  another  of  the 
gang  attempted  soon  afterwards  to  drown  the  voice  of  the 
Chairman  of  Committees;  but  on  the  next  night  a  stranger 
might  have  supposed  that  by  his  calm  enumeration  of  pre- 
cedents Mr.  Parnell  was  merely  endeavouring  to  vindicate 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Motions  to 
report  progress,  long  and  numerous  speeches  on  every 
clause  of  every  Bill,  are  not  violations  of  order,  though 
calculated  garrulity  and  prolixity  render  the  transaction  of 
business  impossible.  It  is  no  discredit  to  statesmen  and 
legislators  that  they  should  not  have  provided  against 
dangers  which  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate.  Every  in- 
stitution depends  on  the  good  faith  and  good  feeling  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  administered.  If  a  despot  were  mad 
enough  to  contrive  the  destruction  of  his  own  dynasty, 
through  a  desire  to  injure  his  successors,  he  would 
exaggerate  the  mischief  of  absolute  power,  as  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  House  of  Commons  abuse  Parliamentary 
privilege.  Their  purpose  would  be  equally  served  by  con- 
tinued impunity  or  by  a  restriction  of  the  freedom  which 
they  abuse.  One  of  their  number  lately  announced  that 
their  object  was  to  establish  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
probably  by  proving  their  own  unfitness  to  share  in 
legislation  and  government.  At  other  times  the  faction 
affects  jealousy  of  Parliamentary  privilege,  and  refers  to 
the  anxious  precautions  which  the  House  of  Commons 
took  in  former  days  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crown.  The  efforts  of  the  Speaker  or  of  the  leaders  of 
parties  to  protect  real  freedom  of  debate  are  denounced  as 
attempts  to  intimidate  the  minority. 

Constitutional  government  is  now  on  its  trial  in  a  more 
literal  sense  than  when  the  phrase  was  first  invented.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
itself,  its  power  and  its  duties  must  perish.  The  conditions 
of  the  struggle  are  in  many  ways  favourable  to  the  enemies 
of  order  and  of  freedom.  If  they  take  sufficient  care,  they 
may  guard  themselves  against  technical  irregularity,  while 
they  render  legislation  impossible.  The  Mutiny  Act  will 
in  a  few  days  expire  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  code  which 
is  to  regulate  the  army  in  future  has  not  yet  been  passed. 
In  the  middle  of  July  the  formal  business  of  Supply  is  in 
arrear,  and  the  Appropriation  Bill  may  furnish  pretexts 
for  indefinite  delay.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  faction 
will  profit  by  the  remaining  opportunities  of  obstruction, 
and  on  every  division  two  or  three  English  members  will 
find  perverse  excuses  for  reinforcing  their  number.  The 
House  will  be  wanting  to  its  dignity  and  to  its  mission  as 
representing  the  nation  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  baffled  by 
a  few  contumacious  offenders.  It  is  necessary  to  take 
judicial  notice  of  a  conspiracy  which  is  openly  and  inso- 
lently prosecuted.  The  principal  offenders  ought  to  be 
sentenced  to  suspension  for  the  remainder  of  the  Session. 
Alterations  of  standing  orders  would  have  no  effect.  Any 
rules  which  can  be  framed  may  be  evaded,  as  at  present, 
by  ostensible  compliance  combined  with  virtual  dis- 
obedience. When  nearly  the  whole  body  of  members 
resents  the  obsti-uction  offered  by  a  fraction  of  the  House, 
it  is  an  idle  fiction  to  alter  general  legislation.  At  all 
risk  of  inconvenience,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  directly 
and  exclusively  at  the  wrongdoers ;  and  the  House 
must,  like  a  grand  jury  in  early  times,  take  judicial 
notice  of  notorious  offences,  without  relying  on  ex- 
ternal evidence.    If  the  object  of  restoring  freedom  of  / 
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action  to  the  House  is  not  attained  by  a  first  experi- 
ment, it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  severer  mea- 
sures. General  opinion  will  support  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  any  proceeding  which  may  be  requisite  to 
assert  its  control  of  its  own  proceedings.  Defeat,  what- 
ever may  be  the  excuse,  will  be  followed  by  contemptuous 
reprobation.  Other  political  straggles  involve  party  issues 
with  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  The  con- 
flict with  the  enemies  of  Parliamentary  government  is 
wa^ed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation.  There  will  be  little 
use'in  electing  a  new  Parliament  if  it  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  discharge  its  primary  duties. 

A  grave  danger  to  the  Constitution  is  happily  not 
uuu  nivated  by  the  formal  alliance  of  any  of  the  regular 
parties  with  "the  little  knot  of  conspirators.  Lord  Har- 
tixgton's  manly  and  patriotic  loyalty  has,  in  this 
matter  at  least,  prevailed  over  the  hesitation  of  some 
of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  spoke  and  voted 
atminst  the  censure  upon  the  Speaker  which  had  been 
founded  on  his  preparations  for  the  discouragement  of  ob- 
struction. The  great  majority  which  approved  the  con- 
duct of  the  Speaker  expressed  rather  a  resolution  to  main- 
tain his  authority  than  an  opinion  of  the  expediency  of 
the  particular  course  which  he  had  followed.  Neverthe- 
less on  almost  every  occasion  a  few  independent  members 
have,  in  prosecution  of  their  own  immediate  objects, 
voted  with  the  small  minority  in  divisions  taken  for 
obstructive  purposes.  The  presiding  officer  and  the 
Ministerial  leader  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  dis- 
covery of  methods  for  preventing  obstruction.  They 
may  confidently  rely  on  the  support  of  both  sides  of 
the  House.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  though  he  is  gene- 
rail}-  liked  and  respected,  has  not  established  a  repu- 
tation for  vigour  since  he  has  been  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  gentleness  and  patience  may  not  have 
been  useless  if  they  have  given  time  for  the  accumulated 
indignation  of  all  parties  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  delin- 
quents. Weakness  in  the  present  crisis  will  not  be  readily 
forgiven,  and  the  House  would  turn  in  its  disappointment 
to  the  generous  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

The  shameless  organs  of  chronic  disaffection  in  Ireland 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  jubilant  over  the  annoyance 
which  is  inflicted  on  the  English  Parliament.  They  only 
regret  that  the  number  of  unscrupulous  disturbers  of  order 
is  not  larger,  for  the  majority  of  Home  Rule  members 
have  too  much  self-respect  to  share  in  the  rude  turbu- 
lence of  their  colleagues,  or  to  degrade  themselves  by 
reducing  to  absurdity  the  rules  which  were  devised  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  be  honestly  obeyed.  Seditious 
journalists  boast  that  the  punishment  of  the  culprits  will 
only  convert  them  into  martyrs,  and  that  suspension,  by 
temporarily  depriving  their  constituencies  of  representa- 
tion, will  tend  to  accelerate  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The 
Honse  of  Commons  will  not  be  less  able  to  defy  threats  of 
secession  when  it  has  vindicated  its  own  dignity.  The 
promoters  of  obstruction  already  do  their  worst  out  of 
doors  as  demagogues, "and  they  are  in  no  danger  of  penal- 
ties severe  enough  to  excite  the  real  or  pretended  compas- 
sion even  of  an  Irish  rabble.  The  grievance  of  their  con- 
stituents will  be  neither  intolerable  nor  nndeserved. 
Similar  misfortunes  have  on  other  occasions  been  patiently 
endured.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  electors  of  an  Irish 
county  thought  fit  to  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
convicted  rebel,  who  had  evaded  the  complete  term  of  his 
sentence  by  breaking  his  parole.  The  House  of  Commons, 
without  hesitation,  declared  the  election  void  ;  and  it  is 
not  known  that  any  serious  consequences  ensued  from  the 
acceptance  of  an  insolent  challenge.  If  the  habitual  asser- 
tions of  the  agitators  in  the  pres3  may  be  believed,  rebel- 
lion is  only  prevented  by  superior  force.  Another  pre- 
tended provocation  would  not  weaken  the  reasons  against 
revolt. 

Although  the  pretexts  and  details  of  obstruction  are  of 
secondary  importance,  prudence  and  temper  and  technical 
accuracy  will  greatly  facilitate  the  prevention  of  contuma- 
cious practices.  A  small  English  section,  though  it  may 
disapprove  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Irish  offenders,  is 
always  ready  to  denounce  any  mistake  which  may  be  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  or  by  the  partisans  of  order. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  on  such  occasions 
triumphantly  reminded  that  he  has  not  moved  at  the  pro- 
per moment  that  words  should  be  taken  down,  or  bursts 
of  honest  indignation  are  found  not  to  be  in  order.  Some- 
times faction  is  reinforced  by  constitutional  pedantry.  In 
the  division  on  the  question  whether  the  authority  of 


the  Speaker  should  be  maintained,  two  or  three  mem- 
bers of  respectable  character  voted  in  the  minority, 
through  an  unseasonable  scruple  as  to  the  propriety 
of  causing  notes  of  the  debate  to  be  taken  by  an  officer  of 
the  House.  The  House  of  Commons  in  general  is  not 
disposed  to  allow  freedom  of  debate  to  depend  on  mere 
special  pleading.  O'Connell  himself  was  at  last  baffled 
in  his  attempts  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  Ireland  on  the  verge  of  rebellion. 
His  successors  have  undertaken  a  similar  task  under 
greater  difficulties.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the 
guardian  of  its  own  privileges,  and  the  judge  of  offences 
against  itself.  Every  consideration  of  pride  and  of  duty 
requires  the  unhesitating  exertion  of  its  undisputed 
powers  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  on  no  issue  raised  in 
modern  times  has  the  great  majority  been  so  unanimous. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 

ON  Wednesday  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  at  last  sub- 
mitted to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Quite 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  the  Chancellor  introduced 
his  measure  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Recent  events  had 
turned  attention  in  the  direction  of  defaulting  debtors,  and 
so  much  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  conduct  of  some 
and  the  happy  escape  of  others  that  the  Government  was 
eagerly  entreated,  and  willingly  assented,  to  make  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  one  of  their  chief  measures  for  the  Session.  It 
was  generally  recognized  that  the  Chancellor  had  at  least 
made  great  improvements  on  the  present  system,  and  in- 
deed the  present  system  is  so  bad  that  a  legislator  must  be 
singularly  unfortunate  if  he  suggested  any  change  that 
was  not  for  the  better.  From  that  day  to  this,  a  period 
of  between  four  or  five  months,  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  the  Bill.  It  has,  indeed,  been  passed  as  a  matter  of 
form  through  the  House  of  Lords.  But  this  is  a  pure 
matter  of  form,  and  does  not  help  the  Bill  in  any 
way.  A  measure  of  this  kind  is  never  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  No  one  learns  from  any  debate  of  the 
Peers  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  such  a  Bill,  what 
are  its  defects,  and  what  are  the  principles  on  which  it 
rests.  It  is  a  Bill  affecting  principally  the  mercantile 
community,  and  such  a  Bill  is  considered  to  be  entirely  in. 
the  province  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  Govern- 
ment now  tries  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  will  have  to  pass 
through  all  the  criticisms  which  would  have  been  bestowed 
on  it  if  it  had  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  on  Wed- 
nesday. With  such  amendments  as  it  may  receive  and 
the  Government  may  approve,  it  will,  no  doubt,  pass 
through  the  House  of  Loi'ds  with  the  same  facility  with 
which  it  passed  as  at  present  framed.  It  is  not  unim- 
portant to  notice  this,  considering  the  block  in  which  all 
legislation  is  now  involved.  The  Government  cannot, 
except  in  regard  to  Bills  of  a  very  peculiar  and,  it  may  be 
added,  somewhat  trifling  kind,  lighten  the  labours  of  the 
Commons  by  leaving  a-  certain  number  of  measures  to  ba 
first  dealt  with  by  the  Lords.  The  proceedings  of  the  Lords 
are  purely  formal,  and  usually  do  not  help  forward  a 
Bill  in  any  effective  manner.  All  the  Government  can  do 
is  to  distribute  its  work  among  its  own  officials.  It  can 
decide  which  official  shall  have  the  task  confided  to  him 
of  determining  what  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  shall  be, 
of  seeing  to  the  drafting  of  the  Bill,  and  of  laying  before 
the  public  a  summary  of  the  Government  proposals. 
It  was  decided,  and  probably  for  very  good  reasons,  that 
the  Attorney-General  should  have  charge  of  the  Criminal 
Code  Bill,  and  that  the  Chancellor  should  have  charge  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill.  But  when  once  the  Chancellor  had 
made  his  statement,  and  had  had  his  Bill  printed,  the 
Government  was  precisely  in  the  same  position  in  which 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  the  Attorney-General 
who  had  made  the  statement,  and  if  the  printed  Bill  had 
been  his  Bill.  In  either  case  it  would  have  found  itself  on 
the  1 6th  of  July  bringing  before  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  first  occasion  of  serious  discussion,  a  Bill  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  fifty  clauses,  in  part  consolidating 
the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  in  part  altering  it,  and  inevitably 
offering  both  in  its  consolidating  and  altering  parts  room 
for  much  keen  and  animated  discussion.  In  order  to  avoid 
controversy,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  Government  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  standing  in  a  position  so  unfavourable. 
But  nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  this  position  is  a  very 
unfavourable  one,  and  its  disadvantages  are  not  in  any 
way  mitigated  by  a  circumstance  so  unimportant  as  that 
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the  Bill  comes  down  from  the  Upper  House,  and  has  re- 
ceived from  it  that  kind  of  purely  formal  sanction  which 
is  all  the  Peers  can  give  with  regard  to  a  Bill  like  a  Bill 
for  remodelling  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Commons  cannot  possibly  deal  with 
the  Bill,  or,  at  any  rate,  cannot  deal  with  it  as  it  now 
stands,  in  the  present  Session.  Unless  the  Session  is  to  be 
prolonged  beyond  measure,  or  some  departure  from  the 
ordinary  proceedings  of  the  House  is  to  be  adopted,  the 
Government  has  only  its  choice  between  two  courses.  It 
can  have  the  Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  then  refer  it  to 
a  Select  Committee.  This  is  to  make  a  very  faint  and 
feeble  step,  but  still  a  step  towards  legislation.  On  such  a 
matter  as  bankruptcy  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  members 
who  have  much  knowledge  and  definite  views.  If  they 
could  meet  and  thrash  out  their  opinions  between  them, 
they  might  aid  in,  instead  of  merely  delaying,  a  Bill  in 
another  Session.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  this 
is  a  very  humble  fate  for  the  Government  to  allow  to 
befall  one  of  their  chief  measures  of  the  Session,  a 
measure  introduced  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  and  at 
the  instance  of  some  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  mer- 
cantile world.  If  they  do  not  like  to  own  that  they 
are  reduced  to  this  extreme  of  powerlessness,  then  they 
must  cut  their  Bill  down.  They  must  pass  what  they 
can  pass.  They  must  make  their  Bill  a  mere  amending 
Bill ;  and  the  amendments  they  cling  to  must  be  amend- 
ments which  are  generally  recognized  as  conspicuous  im- 
provements on  the  existing  system,  and  urgently  needed 
in  the  present  state  of  the  mercantile  world.  Two  of  the 
changes  contemplated  by  Lord  Cairns  answer  this  de- 
scription. Liquidation  by  arrangement  is  to  be  done 
away  with ;  and  a  competent  judge,  with  special  qualifi- 
cations and  extensive  powers,  is  to  preside  over  the  whole 
system  of  bankruptcy.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  much 
regret  if  these  two  changes  did  not  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature  without  delay.  The  whole  system  of 
liquidation  by  arrangement  opens  so  wide  a  door  to 
roguery,  and  the  crowds  of  rogues  who  rush  through 
that  .door  are  so  great,  that  it  would  be  too  great  a 
triumph  for  the  dishonest  if  Parliament  should  allow 
them  to  go  on  with  their  unpleasant  sport  a  day  longer 
than  can  be  helped.  The  Government  having  openly 
denounced  this  gigantic  evil,  and  proclaimed  that  liqui- 
dation by  arrangement  is  every  year  corrupting  more  and 
more  deeply  the  trading  community,  and  tainting  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  by  fostering  a  tribe  of  harpies  who 
fatten  on  bankruptcies,  may  fairly  be  expected  to  con- 
sider it  a  public  duty  not  to  delay  some  remedy  for 
such  a  mischief.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  system  of 
deeds  of  arrangement  which  the  Government  proj)oses 
to  substitute  is  not  free  from  objection.  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  hit  a  real  blot  when  he  pointed  out  that,  unless 
a  stop  is  put  to  the  manufacture  of  fictitious  debts  in- 
vented on  behalf  of  the  debtor  to  give  those  in  the  swim 
with  him  a  large  share  of  control  over  his  future,  roguery 
will  still  have  a  sphere  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  the 
check  on  this  manufacture  contained  in  the  Government 
proposals  is  very  slight.  But  still  so  very  much  would  be 
done  by  abolishing  liquidations  by  arrangement  to  baffle 
rogues  and  make  them,  if  not  disgorge  their  plunder,  yet 
abstain  from  increasing  it,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  secure 
this  much,  even  if  what  is  substituted  is  not  perfect.  The 
appointment  of  a  competent  judge  is  a  change  scarcely 
less  salutary.  Nothing  would  do  so  much  to  instil 
gradually  into  the  minds  of  the  public  the  proper  view 
of  what  a  release  by  bankruptcy  is.  It  is  a  change  of 
status.  It  enables  a  man  who  owes  money  to  others 
to  live  as  if  he  did  not  owe  them  anything.  It  makes 
a  hampered  man  a  free  man.  The  State  may  most  pro- 
perly say  that  such  a  change  of  status  shall  only  take 
place  when  certain  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  assets  have  been  collected  and  the 
bankrupt  has  been  liable  to  penalties  if  guilty  of  dis- 
tinct breaches  of  the  criminal  law.  Nor  is  it  enough 
that  the  creditors  have  decided  by  deed  that  they 
will  accept  a  composition  of  perhaps  five  shillings  in  the 
pound.  This  may  be  taken  to  end  all  questions  as  to  the 
value  and  realization  of  the  assets ;  but  it  ought  not  to  I 
determine  anything  more.  Just  as  the  State  intervenes 
in  divorce  cases  to  see  that  the  status  of  the  applicant 
shall  not  be  changed  to  his  advantage  if  he  has  been 
guilty  of  misconduct,  so  in  bankruptcy  the  status  of  an 
insolvent  ought  not  to  be  changed  to  his  advantage,  un- 
less a  Court  is  satisfied  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of 


reckless  trading,  bad  book-keeping,  colltision  with  fictitious 
creditors,  unjustifiable  extravagance,  or  any  of  those 
offences  which  separate  the  dishonest  trader  from  the 
honest.  But,  in  order  that  this  supervision  may  be  effec- 
tually exercised,  it  must  be  exercised  by  a  competent  judge 
or  under  his  control.  He  could  not  do  everything  himself, 
but  he  would  soon  teach  his  subordinates  what  they  had 
to  do.  Release  by  bankruptcy  ought  to  be  possible,  for 
some  bankrupts  are  honest ;  but  it  ought  to  be  difficult,  for 
most  bankrupts  are  dishonest. 

Unfortunately  the  Government  in  its  anxiety  not  to 
abandon  its  Bill,  or  to  shift  the  reproach  of  abandoning  it 
on  to  other  shoulders,  adopted  at  the  eleventh  hour  a 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  that  the  Bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  novel  institution  of  a  grand  Committee. 
That  the  experiment  of  referring  some  Bills  to  such  a 
Committee  deserves  a  trial  is  undoubtedly  the  omnion 
of  some  high  Parliamentary  authorities.  But  to  refer  a 
Bankruptcy  Bill  to  such  a  Committee  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  is  at  once  to  burke  the  Bill  and  to  make  the  institu- 
tion of  grand  Committees  ridiculous.  Such  a  Committee 
must  evidently  do  its  work  slowly.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  get  its  members  together  at  any  time,  and  in  the  latter 
weeks  of  the  Session  almost  impossible.  All  the  chief 
Government  officials  must  be  at  work  in  the  House,  and 
would  not  at  such  a  time  have  a  moment  to  spare 
to  aid,  to  guide,  or  to  control  the  Committee.  If  in 
March  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  had  been  sent  to  a  Grand 
Committee,  instead  of  going  through  its  formal  stages 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  experiment  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee might  have  been  fairly  tried.  But  now  not 
only  could  the  grand  Committee  do  nothing,  but  every 
member  on  it  would  know  that  nothing  would  come 
of  his  labours,  and  an  air  of  futility  would  environ 
all  grand  Committees  for  the  future.  There  was  some- 
thing of  levity  and  also  of  painful  indifference  to  the  Bill 
of  his  colleague  in  the  facility  with  which  the  Chancellor 
of '  the  Exchequer  suddenly  assented  to  a  suggestion 
which  he  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  getting  out 
of  a  scrape,  but  which  involved  a  change  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  Parliament,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  Ministry 
to  the  Legislature  calling  for  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. A  suspicion  was  naturally  created  that  the 
Government  was  not  in  earnest  in  its  support  of  the 
Bill,  and  this  suspicion  is  fatal  to  any  Bill  at  this  period 
of  the  Session.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Parnell  was 
talking  when  the  time  came  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  and  so  far  it  is  true  that  he  talked  over  the 
Bill.  But  it  was  not  he,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  put  the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
second  reading  ;  and  the  Government  must  show  now 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  mean  what  it  says  when  it 
declares  that  some  immediate  changes  in  the  law  of 
bankruptcy  are  a  matter  of  pressing  moment. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  FERRY  BILL. 

THE  French  Senate  has  shown  an  amount  of  courage 
which  seems  to  have  surprised  the  supporters  of  the 
Ministry.  It  has  elected  a  Committee  to  report  on  M. 
Ferry's  Bill  which  is  certain  to  report  in  a  sense  adverse 
to  the  7th  Clause.  This  does  not  ensure  the  rejection  of 
that  clause,  but  it  places  it  in  serious  peril  The  majority 
in  the  Senate  is  decidedly  Republican ;  indeed  the  last 
Senatorial  elections  were  regarded  by  the  whole  party  as 
the  closing  victory  of  the  campaign  which  began  on  the 
i6th  of  May,  1877.  If  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the  7th 
Clause  by  a  very  narrow  majority — and  this  is  now  pro- 
bably the  most  favourable  result  that  the  Government  can 
look  forward  to — it  would  be  impossible  to  represent  the 
exclusion  of  religious  orders  from  teaching  as  the  triumph 
of  the  whole  Republican  party.  The  seceders  will  be  too 
eminent  and  too  numerous  to  be  disregarded.  To  do  the 
Republican  majority  justice,  it  shows  no  disposition  to 
disregard  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  Senators  who 
have  deserted  their  party,  because  their  party  had  first 
deserted  its  principles,  are  the  objects  of  as  hearty 
abuse  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  Extreme  Right. 
It  is  part  of  the  tactics  apparently  of  the  Left  that  as 
soon  as  a  man  shows  any  disposition  to  independence 
the  return  to  the  old  subordination  should  be  made  as 
difficult  as  possible.  The  Republican  Senators  who  have 
opposed  the  7th'  Clause  are  under  no  temptation  to  mini- 
mize the   difference  between  them  and   their  friends. 
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Tboy  are  met  with  neither  argument  nor  persuasion ;  they 
are  made  at  once  to  taste  all  the  rigours  that  are  reserved 
for  renegades  of  the  woi-st  kind.  A  man  must  have  an 
extraordinary  poverty  of  spirit  if  he  abandons  his  con- 
victions in  deference  to  treatment  of  this  kind.  It  seems 
almost  certain,  therefore,  that  the  division  in  the  Senate 
will  be  very  close,  and  that  the  7th  Clause,  if  retained, 
will  be  retained  by  a  very  small  number  of  votes.  This 
will  in  itself  be  almost  tantamount  to  a  defeat  for  the 
Government.  The  only  defence  which  they  can  possibly 
set  up  for  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  that  the  entire  .Repub- 
lican party  are  persuaded  of  its  necessity.  If  it  turns 
out  that  an  important  section  of  the  party  regards  the 
new  policy  of  the  Government  as  in  the  highest  degree 
mischievous,  they  will  be  convicted  of  having  entered 
upon  a  crusade  against  a  formidable  enemy  without  the 
general  consent  of  their  own  followers.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  a  Cabinet  which  still  professes  to  believe  that  the  Re- 
public can  only  livo  on  condition  of  being  Conservative  to 
be  opposed  by  M,  Dufaure,  who  more  than  any  one  in- 
herits the  traditions  of  M.  Thiers,  and  by  M.  Jules  Simon, 
who  not  long  since  was  thought  to  mark  the  extreme  point 
to  which  Radicalism  could  safely  go. 

M.  "Waddington's  speech  in  the  bureau  of  the  Senate  is 
remarkable  as  showing  a  desire  to  l'educe  the  importance 
of  the  Bill  to  the  lowest  possible  dimensions.  Under  his 
treatment  the  7th  Clause  becomes  a  very  much  smaller 
thing  than  when  its  meaning  was  first  unfolded  by  M. 
Ferry.  The  magnificent  claims  which  the  latter  made 
on  behalf  of  the  State  have  dwindled  down  to  the 
assertion  of  a  right  to  impose  a  specific  disability  or  a 
specific  religions  order.  M.  Waddixgton  said  nothing 
about  the  right  of  the  Government  to  have  every  French 
child  brought  up  in  the  way  they  think  best  without 
reference  to  the  trifling  fact  that  its  parents  wish  it  to 
be  brought  up  differently.  The  clause,  M.  "Waddingtox 
declared,  was  aimed  entirely  at  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the 
enemies  of  every  Government,  whose  tendency  was  the 
negation  of  modem  ideas,  and  who  desired  to  divide 
French  society  into  hostile  camps.  Unfortunately  for  M. 
Waddington's  argument  no  one  of  these  positions  admits  of 
being  maintained  in  the  sense  in  which  he  wishes  to  main- 
tain it.  The  7th  Clause  may  be  mainly  directed  against  the 
Jesuits,  but  it  includes  all  the  non-recognized  religious 
orders,  and  the  majority  of  the  teaching  orders  come 
under  this  head.  The  distinction  between  the  Jesuits 
and  other  religions  orders  has  to  a  great  extent  died 
out.  If  the}-  are  the  enemies  of  modern  ideas,  it  is  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Roman  Church  generally  is 
the  enemy  of  modern  ideas.  The  charge  of  dividing 
France  into  two  hostile  camps  is  unhappily  true  ;  but 
it  is  not  irue  of  the  Jesuits  alone,  nor  of  Catholics 
alone.  It  is  the  vice  of  almost  all  French  parties,  and 
certainly  not  least  of  the  Republican  party.  The  pre- 
sent antagonism  between  Catholicism  and  Liberalism  is  as 
much  their  work  as  the  work  of  their  adversaries.  They 
have  done  all  they  could  to  make  it  a  mark  of  a  good  Liberal 
that  he  should  be  a  bad  Catholic.  They  have  treated  the 
Church  as  the  natural  and  inevitable  object  of  Liberal 
abuse,  and  have  scoffed  at  the  few  attempts  that  have  been 
made  by  men  like  the  Bishop  of  Gap  and  M.  de  Fallodx  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  Catholicism  and  the  Revolution. 
It  is  not  for  the  authors  of  the  Ferry  Bill  to  turn  round 
upou  Catholicism  with  the  charge  of  making  divisions  in 
France.  The  element  of  truth  that  there  is  in  M.Wadding- 
WW  B  speech  will  not  help  the  measure  with  which  he  has 
unfortunately  allowed  himself  to  be  associated.  After  the 
passionate  speeches  that  have  been  made  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  support  of  the  Bill,  there  is  something 
strange  in  the  plea  that  it  will  really  leave  things  as 
tiny  are.  A  few  Jesuits  will  be  turned  out  of  'then- 
posts  as  teachers,  but  their  scholars  will  simply 
transfer  themselves  to  schools  kept  hy  other  religious 
orders,  and  their  education  will  go  on  as  before.  This 
would  have  been  quite  in  place  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  support  of  M.  Madier  de  Moxtjau's  amendment,  but 
it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  speech  in  defence  of  the 
Bill.  The  7th  Clause  cannot  escape  one  of  two  condemna- 
tions. Either  it  is  designed  to  close  all  the  schools  in 
France  against  members  of  the  teaching  orders,  in  which 
case  it  deserves  all  that  its  opponents  say  of  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  parental  freedom;  or  it  closes  all  the 
schools  in  France  against  one  order  only,  in  which  case  it 
does  nothing  worth  doing.  The  teaching  of  Jesuit  doc- 
trines will  g<>  011  just  as  before,  with  the  difference  that 


those  who  teach  them  will  be  exasperated  by  the  feeblo 
effort  which  has  been  made  to  silence  them.  Probably 
KT.  Wadddtgton's  account  of  the  Bill  is  the  one  which 
ho  has  tried  to  give  to  himself.  He  may  be  sure  that,  if 
it  really  comes  to  no  more  than  he  says,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  will  be  urged  to  extend  the  policy  of  pro- 
scription, and  to  make  the  7th  Clause  a  reality  instead  of 
a  fiction. 

It  must  he  with  real  sorrow  that  the  members  of  the 
Right  see  themselves  compelled  by  the  necessities  of 
their  position  to  oppose  this  measure.  Nothing  would 
serve  their  purpose  so  well  as  that  the  Bill  should  pass  in 
its  integrity.  The  cause  of  monarchical  reaction  has 
everything  to  gain  from  the  concession  of  sufficient  rope 
to  its  opponents.  If  the  Liberals  will  only  bring  in  one 
violent  measure  after  another,  and  convince  the  nation  that 
the  Republican  supremacy  means  the  overthrow  of  the  soli- 
tary traditional  institution  which  Conservative  France  has 
retained,  the  eventual  return  either  of  a  Bourbon  or  a 
Bonaparte  is  assured.  The  predictions  which  were  so 
freely  uttered  years  ago  will  then  be  pointed  to  as  ful- 
filled. The  Republic  will  have  taken  its  own  course,  and 
it  will  be  shown  to  have  done  precisely  what  its 
enemies  said  it  would  do.  The  passing  of  the 
7th  Clause  would  thus  be  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  Clerical  party.  It  would  establish  beyond 
fear  of  contradiction  the  position  that  the  Republic  is 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  that,  in  fighting 
the  Republic,  the  Church  is  only  fighting  an  adversary 
who  will  neither  give  nor  take  quarter.  The  rejection  of 
the  Bill  by  the  Senate  would  really  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
reactionary  party,  and  a  proportionately  good  move  for  the 
Republic.  It  would  take  a  most  useful  weapon  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives,  and  show  to  every  Frenchman 
who  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  conviction  that  the  Re- 
public, though  it  has  many  extreme  men  among  its  sup- 
porters, has  still  moderation  enough  left  in  it  to  keep 
them  in  their  right  places.  If  the  Senate  is  well  advised, 
it  will  show  to  France  that  all  Republicans  arc  not  carried 
away  by  anti-Catholic  enthusiasm.  The  abuse  for  which 
it  will  undoubtedly  come  in  may  be  endured  with  tolerable 
complacency  by  men  who  feel  that  they  have  thoroughly 
established  the  use  of  a  Second  Chamber  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Government. 


AMERICA. 

*  I  ^HE  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  once,  or  some- 
-1-  times  twice,  in  the  year  a  feeling  of  unqualified  satis- 
faction when  the  Session  of  Congress  is  closed.  There 
are,  for  the  most  part,  no  projects  of  legislation  which 
interest  any  considerable  portion  of  the  community  ;  and 
the  conflict  of  parties  becomes  tiresome  in  the  absence  of 
auy  practical  object  or  result.  The  greater  part  of  the 
necessary  business  of  government  is  done  at  home  by  the 
States,  and  even  by  counties  and  townships.  Foreign 
affairs,  which  are  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Government, 
seldom  involve  serious  complication ;  and,  although  the 
fiscal  system  is  vicious,  there  is  at  present  no  probability 
that  it  will  be  altered.  The  currency  has  for  some  time 
past  been  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  in  and  out  of 
Congress  ;  but  neither  of  the  two  great  political  parties  is 
unanimous  on  the  question ;  and  one  Bill  which  passed 
both  Houses  was  rejected  by  the  President.  The  extra- 
ordinary Session  has  lately  been  closed,  and  Congress  will 
not  reassemble  before  December.  Both  parties  profess  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  result ;  the  Democrats  because  they 
have  had  majorities  both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate ;  and 
the  Republicans  on  the  alleged  ground  that  their  adver- 
saries have  incurred  discredit  and  loss  of  popularity.  At 
one  time  the  majority  threatened  to  withhold  the  appro- 
priations which  were  necessary  for  the  public  service ;  but 
eventually  the  usual  votes  were  passed,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  To  a  vote  of  130,000?.  for  the  payment  of  United 
States  Marshals  and  their  officers  the  Democrats°thought  fit 
to  append  a  condition,  or  "  tack,"  to  the  effect  that  Federal 
officers  should  be  prohibited  from  interfering  in  State 
elections.  The  President  properly  interposed  his  veto  ; 
and  the  House  refused  to  consent  to  a  simple  appropriation. 
The  Marshals  are  the  officers  who  serve  and  execute  civil 
and  criminal  process  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  plaintiff  or  prosecutor.  Their  services 
seem  to  be  indispensable ;  and  perhaps  they  maybe  induced 
to  retain  their  offices  in  the  hope  of  future  payment.  The 
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President  and  his  advisers  are  not  likely  to  imitate 
the  Ministers  of  an  English  colony  who  lately  dismissed 
their  judges  and  civil  servants  to  punish  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  for  contumacious  assertion  of  its  privileges. 
The  Democratic  majority  might  seem  to  have  made  a 
mistake,  because  it  will  be  justly  held  responsible  for  the 
inconvenience  which  will  necessarily  be  felt.  Nevertheless 
foreigners  cannot  safely  assume  that  there  are  not  two 
sides  to  the  question.  The  Democrats  assert  that  their 
opponents  had  organized  a  scheme  of  carrying  the  next 
New  York  elections  against  the  real  majority  of  votes 
through  the  agency  of  partisan  Marshals.  The  Republi- 
cans took  a  small  revenge  for  their  defeat  by  impeding 
and  defeating  a  vote  for  the  remuneration  of  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  House,  who  of  course  belong  to  the  dominant 
party.  Such  trifles  only  deserve  notice  because  the  Ameri- 
can papers  find  nothing  more  important  to  record  in  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  the  Session. 

The  first  year  of  the  present  Congress  has  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  ended.  The  second  Session  will  probably 
be  more  lively,  as  it  will  immediately  precede  the  Presi- 
dential election.  Both  parties  will  be  more  strongly  in- 
terested in  the  impending  trial  of  strength  than  in  the 
business  of  legislation.  The  Democrats  are  naturally 
sanguine  of  the  result,  because  after  many  years  they  have 
gradually  reconquered  the  control  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  they  also  believe  and  assert  that  in  1876  their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  obtained  a  majority  of  votes. 
If  the  next  contest  is  fairly  conducted,  the  Democrats  will 
carry  all  the  Southern  States,  except  perhaps  South 
Carolina,  where  the  coloured  population  is  in  the 
majority,  and  Tennessee,  where  the  Republicans  are  com- 
paratively strong.'  The  Republicans  hope  that  the  North 
and  the  West  will  resist  Southern  domination,  and  they  may 
perhaps  rely  on  the  popularity  of  their  probable  nominee. 
General  Grant  has  lately  announced  his  intention  of  de- 
ferring for  some  time  longer  his  return  to  the  United 
States ;  and  if  he  becomes  a  candidate,  he  will  enjoy  the 
singular  advantage  of  having  been  wholly  unconnected  with 
politics  since  the  close  of  his  second  term  of  office.  It  is 
thought  that  his  popularity  will  have  revived  inconsequence 
of  his  absence,  and  that  the  novelty  of  a  third  tenure  of  the 
Presidency  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Mr.  Hayes  re- 
nounced at  the  time  of  his  election  any  claim  to  a  renewal 
of  his  office ;  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  party 
could  find  a  more  creditable  representative.  He  has  given 
offence  to  his  own  supporters  by  a  fixed  determination  to 
allow  the  Southern  States  entire  freedom  of  election ;  but 
he  refused  his  consent  to  a  Bill  passed  by  the  Democrats 
for  the  prevention  of  interference  by  Federal  troops  to 
maintain  order  in  State  elections.  The  President  has 
probably  not  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
general  by  his  independence  of  the  regular  managers  of 
his  party.  His  friends  and  his  Ministers  have  been 
exempt  from  the  scandals  which  constantly  recurred 
during  the  administration  of  his  predecessor. 

In  default  of  more  pressing  subjects  of  interest,  some 
politicians  have  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  French  or  European  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
The  scheme  derives  its  principal  importance  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  promoted  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  M.  de  Lesseps 
would  not  risk  his  great  reputation  by  associating  himself 
with  an  impracticable  project.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  share  the  jealousy 
which  has  hitherto  been  expressed  only  by  a  few  sus- 
ceptible patriots.  According  to  old  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  claim  a  special  concern  in  an  undertaking  which 
will  be  carried  on  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  its  territory  ;  but  the 
Americans  have  on  former  occasions  successfully  as- 
serted a  primacy  on  their  own  continent  which  they 
are  strong  enough  to  maintain.  Napoleon  III.,  in  the 
apparent  height  of  his  power,  was  compelled,  by  the 
mere  remonstrances  of  the  American  Government,  to 
withdraw  his  army  of  occupation  from  Mexico ;  and  no 
private  adventurer  will  be  allowed,  without  the  permission 
of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute  an  enterprise  on 
American  soil  which  may  involve  political  consequences. 
The  Canal  is  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  of  Columbia,  which  may  perhaps  not  always 
be  able  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  works,  and  which 
can  certainly  not  maintain  its  own  independence  against 


any  considerable  foreign  Power.  In  his  former  under- 
taking M.  de  Lesseps  was  only  prevented  by  the  vigilance 
of  Lord  Palmerston  from  obtaining  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable territory  in  Egypt,  which  would  have  become  a 
colony  and  dependency  of  France.  At  a  later  time  he 
threatened,  by  his  own  authority,  to  close  the  Canal,  after 
it  became  the  highway  between  Europe  and  Asia.  A 
European  proprietary  under  a  vigorous  chief  might  soon 
become  practically  independent  of  a  petty  South  American 
Government. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  commercial  success  of 
the  Darien  Canal  will  act  wisely  in  making  early  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  No 
other  nation  would  derive  so  great  a  profit  from  the  open- 
ing of  a  passage  between  the  two  oceans,  which  would 
bring  all  the  coasts  of  the  Republic  into  comparative 
proximity.  The  present  opponents  of  the  scheme  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  great  railway  which  at 
present  forms  the  only  connexion  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  Pacific  slope,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  fear  of  competition  will  be  allowed  to  prevent  a  great 
benefit  to  commerce.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  United 
States  may  obtain  an  undue  preference  in  the  use 
of  the  Canal  than  that  they  will  suffer  from  a  European 
intrusion.  If  capital  is  forthcoming  for  the  work, 
and  if  M.  de  Lesseps  is  justified  in  his  belief  that  it 
is  both  practicable  and  easy,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  by 
the  Governments  of  Europe  in  concerting  measures  with 
the  United  States  for  free  and  equal  use  of  the  Canal. 
The  application  and  frequent  extension  of  the  so-called 
Monroe  doctrine  may  as  well  be  recognized,  because  it 
cannot  be  resisted.  The  precedent  of  Mexico  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  plausible  argu- 
ments may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  justice  of  the  claim. 
The  semi-barbarous  Governments  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  cannot  become  rivals  for  supremacy  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  ;  and  the  Americans  contend  that 
the  vicinity  of  any  more  powerful  neighbour  might  com- 
pel them  to  undergo  the  burden  of  maintaining  an  army 
on  the  European  scale.  They  have  for  the  present  ceased 
to  covet  extension  of  territory ;  but  they  insist  on  the 
exclusion  of  European  influence  from  the  petty  States  be- 
yond their  Southern  border.  With  the  colonial  possessions 
of  England  and  Spain  they  disclaim  any  wish  to  interfere. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  clamour  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Cuba  has  within  eight  or  ten  years  wholly 
died  out ;  and  even  in  his  first  Presidential  term,  General 
Grant  could  never  obtain  the  assent  of  Congress  to  his 
plan  of  acquiring  possession  of  San  Domingo.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  incursions  of  Mexican  freebooters 
into  Texas  would  have  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  war  of 
conquest ;  but  the  Americans  have  since  learned  that  it 
is  inexpedient  to  admit  semi-civilized  aliens  to  a  share  in 
their  Government.  It  is  a  singular  blessing  to  have 
scarcely  any  need  of  a  foreign  .policy. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
PARLIAMENTARY  GRANT. 

THE  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
has  this  year  been  expected  with  more  interest  than 
usual.  For  some  little  time  back,  indeed,  it  has  been 
a  useful,  but  not  lively,  publication.  On  each  fresh  occa- 
sion it  has  recorded  a  further  advance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Elementary  Education  Act ;  but,  with  all  its 
merits,  the  Elementary  Education  Act  must  be  admitted 
to  belong  to  a  class  of  statutes  which  are  dull  when 
they  are  not  controverted.  In  the  days  when  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  mention  a  School  Board  without  being 
an  innocent  accessory  to  the  death  by  apoplexy  of  some 
respectable  clergyman,  even  the  statistics  of  education  had 
their  social  value.  Properly  used,  they  might  be  made 
almost  as  effective  at  a  dinner-table  as  the  Eastern 
question  or  the  relations  of  Christianity  and  Agnosticism. 
Then  came  an  interval  in  which  the  least  mention  of  ele- 
mentary education  provoked  a  yawn,  which  by  degrees 
ceased  to  be  even  decently  suppressed.  Even  a  year  ago 
it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  the  question  should 
arouse  a  fraction  of  the  excitement  which  had  once  sur- 
rounded it.  Those  who  reasoned  in  this  way  forgot  how 
keen  are  an  Englishman's  feelings  when  a  finger  is  laid 
on  that  great  ganglionic  centre,  the  pocket.  Board  schools 
might  to  all  appearance  have  swallowed  up  voluntary 
schools,  and  no  remonstrance  have  been  heard,  if  only  the 
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process  had  not  been  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  ' 
rates.  But  when  the  multiplication  of  School  Boards  was 
found  to  lead  to  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  local 
burdens,  the  situation  was  completely  changed.  The  rate- 
payer  now  promises  to  turn  out  a  far  more  formidable 
adversary  than  the  parson.  Denunciations  of  expenditure 
have  taken  the  placo  of  denunciations  of  secularism,  and 
costly  knowledge  is  as  much  decried  as  godless  knowledge 
used  to  be.  Probably  the  opposition  which  School  Boards 
have  lately  aroused  has  a  nearer  connexion  with  the 
former  opposition  than  appears  on  the  surface.  The 
dislike  to  a  high  education  rate  naturally  recalls  the  days 
when  there  was  no  education  rate  at  all,  and  voluntary 
schools  are  thus  mixed  up  in  the  minds  of  unwilling 
contributors  with  soothing  memories  of  a  smaller  de- 
mand from  the  rate-collector.  The  conscientious  sup- 
porters of  voluntary  schools  are  naturally  quick  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  convenient  association.  They  dis- 
creetly say  little  about  the  religious  character  of  the 
institutions  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  enlarge 
discreetly  on  the  fact  that  they  do  their  work  as  well  as 
the  School  Board  schools,  while  they  cost  the  ratepayer 
nothing.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  real  cause  of 
tho  unpopularity  which  School  Boards  suddenly  find  has 
overtaken  them,  its  professed  cause  is  entirely  linancial. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  hinted  the  other  day,  when  the 
expenditure  of  the  London  School  Board  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Education 
Department  were  considering  whether  something  could  not 

I  be  done  to  diminish  the  Parliamentary  grant.  This  is  so 
important  a  matter  to  school  managers  that  it  is  not 

i  wonderful  that  the  announcement  created  a  good  deal  of  mild 
excitement.  The  Parliamentary  grant  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  sources  from  which  elementary  education  is  supported. 
It  amounted  last  year  to  1,820,661?.,  while  the  contribu- 
tion from  school-pence  was  only  1,275,073/.,  and  that  from 
local  effort  only  1,344,297/.  The  Report  points  out  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  grant  for  each  scholar  is  paid 
merely  in  respect  of  an  enforced  attendance.  In  fact,  the 
scholar  can  earn  money  for  his  school  by  simply  doing 
what  the  law  compels  him  to  do.  It  is  certainly  not  very 
clear  why  managers,  whether  of  Board  schools  or  volun- 
tary schools,  should  on  the  one  side  be  armed  with  powers 
of  compelling  children  to  come  to  their  schools,  and  on 

1  the  other  be  rewarded  for  having  exercised  those  powers. 
Grants  in  aid  of  local  expenditure  are  seldom  given  to 

'  much  purpose,  unless  they  result  in  getting  something 
out  of  the  localities  which  would  not  have  been  forth- 

j  coming  if  the  grant  had  not  been  made.    In  the  present 

•  case,  schools  must  be  provided  and  attendance  insisted 
I  on,  whether  money  is  given  to  the  school  managers  or 

not.  There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  two  classes  of  schools.  Since 
'  the  Act  of  1876  attendance  has  been,  in  name  at  least,  com- 
'  pulsory  throughout  the  country,  and  so  far  the  reason  for 
1  a  Parliamentary  grant  is  at  an  end.  If  it  were  entirely 
1  withdrawn  next  year  schools  would  still  have  to  be  pro- 
1  vided  by  law,  and  children  would  still  be  swept  into  them 

•  by  law.  But  as  regards  voluntary  schools,  Parliament  has 
certainly  a  reason  for  continuing  to  contribute  towards 

^  their  maintenance.    To  do  so  costs  the  State  a  certain 
;  sum  ;  but  then,  if  this  sum  were  not  raised,  the  State 
'(  would  have  to  pay  a  still  larger  sum  in  another  capacity. 
I  The  suppression  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  would  mean 
the  almost  total  loss  of  the  774,104/.  which  was  last  year 
raised  by  voluntary   subscription   for   the   support  of 
I  voluntary  schools.    This  deficit  would  have  to  be  made 
H  good  out  of  the  rates,  and  as  these  only  amount  to 
■  57°)i93'  i  tne  total  suppression  of  voluntary  schools  would 
i  considerably  more  than  double  the  rates  at  present  paid. 
(  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  alliance  between 
the  advocates  of  educational  economy  and  the  friends 
of  denominational  education  will  not  survive  any  serious 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department  to 
reduce  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  Board  schools.  The  effect 
of  such  a  reduction  must  inevitably  be  to  raise  the  rates. 
Even  if  the  expenditure  is  kept  from  rising,  it  can  hardly 
be  reduced  below  its  present  level ;  and  every  pound  that 
is  withdrawn  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  will  mean  a 
corresponding  pound  added  to  the  local  contribution. 
'    Meanwhile,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  Report 
that  the  country  is  getting  something  for  the  money  spent. 
All  the  figures  given  in  this  Report  show  an  advance  on 
preceding  years.    During  1878  places  have  been  provided 
for  nearly  300,000  children.    The  school  registers  contain 


nearly  350,000  more.  Tho  average  attendance  has  in- 
creased by  rather  more  than  250,000.  These  figures  show 
a  substantial  advance  towards  the  diffusion  of  elementary 
education.  The  extension  of  compulsion  has  not  been  a 
dead  letter ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  borne,  and  is  still 
bearing,  solid  fruit.  Still,  though  a  great  deal  has  been 
done,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  throe 
ways  in  which  money  spent  on  elementary  education  may 
be  wasted,  and  in  all  three  of  these  ways  a  good  deal  of 
money  still  is  wasted.  The  first  is  in  the  provision  of 
school  accommodation  for  children  who  do  not  come  to 
school.  It  appears  that  for  every  hundred  seats  provided 
there  is  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-two  children  in 
Board  schools,  and  of  sixty  children  in  voluntary  schools. 
Thus  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  accommodation  at  present 
supplied  goes  for  nothing.  It  might  as  well  be  wanting. 
The  expense  of  providing  the  seats  and  the  entire  space 
has  been  incurred,  and  no  children  come  to  profit  by  it. 
The  second  way  in  which  money  is  wasted  is  in  the  giving 
education  to  children  who  leave  school  at  an  age  at  which 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  reap  any  permanent  profit 
from  what  they  have' been  taught.  It  seems  that  while 
out  of  the  children  between  nine  and  ten  84  per  cent., 
and  of  those  between  ten  and  eleven  81  per  cent,  are 
attending  school,  the  percentage  falls  in  the  case  of 
those  between  eleven  and  twelve  to  72  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  between  twelve  and  thirteen  to  55 
per  cent.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  large  number 
of  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  making  o-ood 
what  they  have  already  learnt  have  been  finally  re- 
moved at  ages  varying  from  eleven  to  thirteen,  the  proba- 
bility of  course  being  that  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
they  have  carried  away  with  them  do  not  stay  by  them, 
so  as  to  be  of  any  real  use.  The  third  way  is  when  chil- 
dren who  do  attend  school  do  not  make,  or  are  not  taught 
to  make,  the  most  of  their  time  while  there.  The  whole 
number  of  children  examined  by  the  Inspectors  last  year 
was  1,562,244,  and  of  these  775,772,  being  over  ten  years 
of  age,  ought  to  have  been  presented  in  Standards  IV. — VI. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  only  318,759  were  so  presented,  while 
the  remaining  457,013  were  presented  in  Standards 
below  Standard  IV.,  and  consequently  in  Standards 
suited  for  children  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  of  age. 
These  considerations  point  irresistibly  to  the  direction 
which  any  change  in  the  Parliamentary  gi'ant  ought  to 
take.  It  is  not  simply  saving  money  that  should  be 
considered,  but  the  getting  money's  worth  for  the  money 
spent.  If  for  the  two  millions  or  so  annually  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  it  were  possible  to  feel  sure  that 
we  had  secured  a  more  regular  attendance  at  school,  or 
an  extension  of  the  time  spent  at  school,  or  a  better 
employment  of  the  time  already  spent  there,  the  most 
scrupulous  economist  would  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
The  time  has  passed  when  simple  attendance  under  a  com- 
pulsory law  ought  to  constitute  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
Parliamentary  grant.  The  results  which  the  State  pays 
for  should  be  something  which,  unless  it  pays  for,  it  can- 
not hope  to  obtain. 


TIIEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

THE  name  of  Theophile  Gautier  has  become  a  kind  of  watch- 
word and  battle-cry.  Writers  gifted  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  sense  of  humour  have  made  him  an  idol,  and  have  ele- 
vated the  paradoxes  of  his  scepticism  into  a  theory  of  life. 
The  moralists  of  the  press  use  his  name  as  a  synonym  for  all 
the  art  that  is  not  "  manly "  and  for  all  the  affectations  of  the 
boudoir  poetaster.  It  is  difficult  at  present  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  Gautier  really  was,  and  to  estimate  with  any 
kind  of  certainty  the  value  of  his  work.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain — namely,  that  as  a  character,  a  personality,  he  had  great 
force,  and  exercised  great  influence  and  charm.  Ever  since  his 
death  the  feuilletonistes  of  Paris,  and  the  crew  of  journalistic 
gossips  whom  he  detested  and  dreaded,  have  filled  their  columns 
with  paragraphs  about  Theophile  Gautier.  If  he  left  no  other 
memories,  if  he  had  not  the  portion  of  poetic  renowu  that  falls 
to  him,  he  would  at  least  enjoy  a  kind  of  anecdotic  reputation. 
He  was  a  strong  man,  mentally  as  well  as  physically  ;  he  allured 
and  interested  all  who  met  him ;  he  inspired  a  lively  personal 
affection.  He  has  his  Boswells  and  Eckermanns,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  will  have  his  Mrs.  Thrale.  Most  of  his  letters 
were  addressed  to  a  lady,  who  has  not  permitted  M.  Bergerat 
(the  Boswell  whose  reminiscences  of  Gautier  lie  before  us) 
to  publish  these  epistles.  With  the  aid  of  M.  Bergerat's 
Theophile  Gautier  (Oharpentier,  Paris)  we  can  at  least  form  an 
idea  of  what  the  poet  was  like  during  the  later  years  of  his 
waning  life.    The  volume  contains  manv  things  better  omitted. 
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especially  the  preface,  by  M.  Edraond  de  Goncourt,  and  one  or 
two  poems  which  should  not  have  been  published. 

Gautier  has,  as  we  have  said,  his  Boswells,  and  they  prove  that  he 
possessed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Johnson.  Like  Johnson,  he 
was  melancholy,  and  possessed  by  the  fear  of  death  which  sometimes 
haunts  men  of  great  physical  strength  and  courage.  When  he  was  ill 
the  dread  of  death  came  upon  him  instantly.  Among  the  modern 
inventions  which  he  detested  was  the  custom  of  reportage,  the  in- 
dustry of  interviewers,  and  of  the  spies  of  the  tattling  news- 
papers. His  splendid  flow  of  talk  was  checked  in  general  society 
by  the  fear  of  seeing  his  good  things  in  the  Figaro  next  morning. 
A  newspaper  gossip  hastened  his  decease.  He  had  long  been  ill ; 
but  his  relations  concealed  from  him  the  nature  of  bis  complaint. 
They  did  their  best  to  mystify  the  newspaper  people  who  came 
with  their  inquiries,  and  to  keep  newspapers  out  of  the  poet's 
sight.  One  unlucky  morning  he  read  in  a  column  of  twaddle  that 
"  Theophile  Gautier  has  heart-disease  " ;  and  this  manner  of  con- 
veying intelligence  really  hastened  bis  end.  If  Gautier,  like 
Johnson,  dreaded  death,  like  him  he  was  profoundly  superstitious. 
He  believed  in  omens  and  warnings,  in  the  dangers  of  enterprises 
begun  on  Friday,  in  the  perils  that  environ  people  who  number 
thirteen  at  dinner,  in  the  mischiefs  that  attend  the  spilling  of 
salt.  His  romance  of  Jettatura  does  not  exaggerate  the  ardour  of 
his  belief  in  the  evil  eye.  He  could,  never  even  mention  M. 
Offenbach,  who  passed  for  being  a  jettatore,  without  making  the 
signs  which  are  supposed  to  act  as  lightning  conductors,  and  to 
carry  off  the  streams  of  evil. 

The  most  charming  of  talkers,  like  Johnson,  Gautier,  like  him, 
detested  music.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  and  even  to 
the  refinements  of  the  art,  but  then  he  found  that  the  art  was 
usually  out  of  place.  It  checked  conversation,  and  prevented  a  poet 
from  hearing  his  own  most  sweet  voice.  He  also  said,  with  truth, 
that  music  is  the  most  democratic,  levelling,  and  popular  of  all  the 
arts,  and  that  it  is  daily  obscuring  and  swallowing  up  the  others. 
We  meet  a  hundred  people  who  are  musical  maniacs  for  one  that 
really  cares  for  painting ;  a  thousand  people  will  listen  to  the 
singing  of  some  senseless  words  for  one  that  will  read  Les  Emaux 
et  Camees.  Thus  to  Gautier,  as  to  many  men  of  letters,  music 
seemed  a  very  good  art,  but  an  art  that  occupied  too  great 
space  in  the  world,  an  aggressive  art  that  was  always  in  the  way. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  only  aggressive  art ;  the  only  one  that  thrusts 
itself  on  you,  insists  on  being  attended  to,  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
With  all  his  jealousy  of  music,  Gautier's  nature  may  be  called 
musical,  and  his  voice  had  a  richness,  a  softness,  a  volume,  which 
made  great  part  of  his  personal  charm. 

The  fairies  who  bestow  the  gifts  of  life  on  men  had  rendered 
to  Gautier  almost  all  good  things  except  seriousness,  except  belief 
in  anything  worth  believing  in,  and  at  the  bottom  of  his  birthday 
casket  was  the  fatal  present  of  paradox.  It  was  because  Gautier 
had  literally  no  faith  at  all,  except  in  the  pleasantness  of  pleasant 
impressions,  that  his  nature  was  so  melancholy,  his  art  so  limited. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  recent  essay  on  Wordsworth,  has  com- 
pared Gautier  to  the  man  who  insists  on  being  content  with  his 
ease  in  his  inn,  who  cannot  look  at  life  seriously,  build  him- 
self a  house,  and  make  some  permanent  provision  for  the 
needs  of  human  existence.  His  whole  philosophy  is  a  philosophy 
of  paradox,  and  of  paradox  that,  with  all  respect,  must  be 
called  both  boyish  and  tedious.  Can  anything  be  more  irritating 
than  to  see  a  poet  always  in  an  attitude  of  protest ;  of  protest 
against  the  bourgeoisie,  useful  knowledge,  self-help,  and  the  gospel 
of  the  self-made  man  ?  The  doctrines  of  the  middle-class 
philosophy  are  irritating  enough,  but  no  theory  of  life  worth 
having  is  to  be  constructed  out  of  a  perpetual  protest  against 
them.  That  pretest  made  Gautier  constantly  desire  to  shock  the 
Philistines,  to  say  something  wicked  and  offensive.  He  looked 
about  for  something  that  should  be  the  very  opposite  of  French 
middle-class  life,  and  the  ideas  of  the  virtuous  bourgeoisie,  and  he 
found  what  he  wanted  in  the  Venice  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Venice  of  Casanova.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  with  a 
man  who  finds  the  ideal  of  life  in  picturesque  viciousness.  He  is  no 
more  to  be  taken  seriously  than  the  child  who  revels  in  dreams  of 
an  eternity  of  bonbons.  Gautier  never  was  serious  about  this 
matter,  we  may  be  sure ;  he  talked  for  talks  sake,  to  defend  a 
dismal  paradox,  to  make  what  is  called  a  sensation.  There  seem 
to  be  people,  however,  who  take  the  paradox  in  earnest,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  for  a  sort  of  gospel.  They  appear  to 
have  forgotten  how  that  book  was  written,  and  they  make  no 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  Gautier's  youth. 

The  ancestry  of  George  Sand,  and  the  strange  scenes  through 
which  her  childhood  passed,  the  singular  environment  of  her 
youth,  have  often  been  used  to  explain,  as  far  as  explanation  is 
possible,  the  character  of  her  genius  and  the  fervour  of  her  earlier 
novels.  Gautier's  pedigree,  as  we  learn  for  the  first  time  from  M. 
Bergerat,  and  Gautier's  youth,  were  scarcely  less  remarkable.  He 
came,  like  George  Sand,  from  a  race  of  strong  and  fiery  ancestors. 
In  his  veins,  as  in  hers,  ran  the  blood  of  kings.  His  family  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  where  they  were  proprietors 
of  a  curious  hill,  l'Avancon,  which  is  gradually  crumbling  away 
and  melting  into  the  surrounding  plain.  An  ancestor  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  was  ennobled  for  certain  services  rendered  to  the 
State  in  time  of  famine.  He  bore  on  his  shield  three  golden  souris, 
with  the  motto  D'orfai  soucis.  The  grandfather  of  the  poet  was  a 
man  of  Herculean  strength,  whose  life  extended  over  a  whole  cen- 
tury. Gautier's  father  was  a  Royalist,  and  during  the  Terror  he 
helped  a  number  of  priests  and  nobles  to  escape  from  the  prison  of 
the  Glaciere  at  Avignon.    It  was  on  the  mother's  side  that  Gautier 


was  connected  with  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  the  usual  bend 
sinister,  of  course,  was  on  the  maternal  shield.  The  honey- 
moon of  his  parents  (they  were  married  in  1810)  was  passed 
at  the  Chateau  d'Artagnan,  the  ancient  castle  of  Dumas's  famous 
hero.  Gautier  was  born  at  Tarbes  in  1811.  He  left  the  town 
when  he  was  only  three  years  old ;  but  the  proud  natives  still 
show  the  desk  which  he  did  not  occupy  at  school.  His  real  school 
days  in  Paris  were  extremely  unhappy ;  and,  being  a  clever  small 
boy,  he  was  bullied  by  stupid  big  boys,  whom  he  displaced  in  the 
classes.  He  grew  to  great  strength  with  later  years ;  he  swam  on 
one  occasion  from  Marseilles  to  the  Chateau  dTf  and  back  again  ; 
he  dealt  the  most  tremendous  blow  on  record  on  the  head  of  one 
of  the  mechanical  Turks  which  register  the  weight  of  the  human 
fist.  In  1830  Gautier,  then  nineteen,  was  introduced  to  Hugo, 
and  conceived  the  one  serious  belief  of  his  life.  His  faith  in  "  the 
poet  of  the  wind,  the  sea,  and  the  sky  "  was  never  shaken.  His 
own  earliest  poems  were  published  before  he  was  twenty.  He 
was  only  twenty-two  when  his  publisher  asked  him  for  un  roinan 
de  sensation. 

M.  Bergerat  enables  us  to  be  present  at  the  genesis  of  this  queer 
gospel.  He  shows  us  Gautier,  a  youth  exceedingly  "  boulevardy," 
as  Americo-Parisian  slang  goes,  a  young  dandy  who  wanted  to 
amuse  himself  and  to  scribble  sonnets.  His  exemplary  father,  bis 
sainted  mother,  had  literally  to  lock  him  up  in  a  room  with  paper, 
pen,  and  ink,  and  insist  that  be  must  not  go  out  till  he  had  finished 
ten  pages  of  his  lewd  romance.  He  hated  writing  prose  ;  he  hated 
working ;  he  was  already  "  le  martyr  de  la  copie " ;  but  Made- 
moiselle de  Maupin  had  to  be  composed.  Thus  was  fashioned 
what  Mr.  Swinburne  most  absurdly  calls  "  the  golden  book  of  spirit 
and  sense,"  which  was  really  the  safety-valve  of  an  unscrupulously 
clever  lad's  animal  spirits,  and  the  advertisement  of  a  publisher 
who  wanted  a  "  sensational "  novel.  The  publisher  got  what  he 
wanted  in  all  conscience  ;  as  for  Gautier  the  book  "  acheva  de 
perdre  et  de  grandir  la  reputation  de  son  auteur."  To  all  future 
time  he  was  the  author  of  Mademoiselle  de.  Maupin.  He  never 
shook  off  the  influence  of  his  own  escapade,  and  to  his  last  hour 
his  conversation  was  a  reproduction  of  the  preface  of  his  novel. 
He  was  doomed  for  ever  to  produce  "  paradoxes  cut  like  precious 
stones  " ;  and  his  fanatical  admirers  were  doomed  to  take  these 
paradoxes  for  diamonds  and  rubies.  Gautier  was  never  again  to 
"  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole."  It  became  necessary  for  him 
to  sell  his  time  and  his  genius  to  the  newspapers.  His  articles 
would  make  more  than  three  hundred  volumes,  it  is  said,  of  the 
ordinary  French  size,  and,  naturally,  he  had  seldom  the  chance  of 
being  himself.  His  rare  volumes  of  verse  will  always  have  their 
value  for  their  beauty  of  form,  nor  is  it  a  slight  achievement  to 
have  added  so  much  to  human  pleasure.  But  the  immense  force 
of  Gautier,  the  readiness  and  perfection  of  his  talent,  are  lost  to  the 
world,  or  worse  than  lost.  His  very  geniality  seems  wasted, 
ruined  by  the  falseness  of  the  evil  times  in  which  his  days  were 
cast,  by  the  false  ideals,  the  extravagance  which  possessed  French 
society.  There  are  many  who  feel  in  reading  his  works  the  per- 
sonal charm  of  Gautier,  and  to  them  bis  will  always  be  a  figure 
attractive  and  mournful.  We  see  him,  like  le  vieux  Sachem  to 
whom  he  compares  himself,  prematurely  old,  outworn  with  life 
and  labour,  the  last  of  a  race  who  were,  like  wandering  fires, 
brilliant  and  unstable. 


SCOTCH  DOGMATISM. 

IT  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  that  there  is  a  great 
break  up  going  on  of  the  old  dogmatic  temper  once  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Scotch  religion,  though  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  precise  extent  or  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  change.  IS  0  traveller  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  visible  signs 
of  a  decrease  of  the  rigid  Sabbatarianism  once  held  sacred, 
and  it  is  already  becoming  difficult  to  realize  the  period, 
not  so  very  far  distant,  when  a  Free  Kirk  minister  was  warned  by 
his  host  not  to  scandalize  the  congregation  by  appearing  in  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday  morning  with  a  shaven  chin.  Ministers,  both 
Free  and  Established — the  latter  especially — are  said  to  sit  loosely 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  now,  and  Dr.  Macleod  Campbell, 
who  was  excommunicated  for  heresy  about  rift}'  years  ago,  received 
a  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  before  his  death. 
Thomas  Erskiue  of  Linlathen,  whose  theology  was  of  a  still 
broader  and  more  eclectic  type,  was  a  layman,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  popularly  accepted  almost  as  a  prophet  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Dean  Stanley,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  fond  of 
figuring  in  Presbyterian  pulpits  at  St.  Andrew's  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  always  readily  welcomed.  And  at  this  moment,  we  believe, 
the  synods  of  more  than  one  of  the  three  disunited  but  doc- 
trinally  concordant  Churches  which  accept  the  formularies 
of  John  Knox  are  exercised  by  the  open  disavowal  on  the 
part  of  influential  preachers  aud  professors  of  the  authority 
of  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith.  It 
has  even  been  rumoured  that,  in  the  event  of  disestablishment,  a 
large  section  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  would  come  over  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  bring  their  flocks  with  them,  not  indeed 
from  any  abstract  preference  for  episcopacy,  but  in  pursuit  of  a 
wider  freedom  than  the  Presbyterian  platform  seems  likely  to  afford 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may — and  we  are  not  engaged  here  in  pre- 
dicting future  possibilities— the  change  of  feeling  which  has 
recently  taken  place,  if  it  is  not  greatly  exaggerated,  is  a  sufficiently 
remarkable  phenomenon,  and  can  hardly  imply  less  than  a  serious 
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chaDge,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  of  national  character.  Our 
readers  may  probably  be  familiar  with  Mr.  Buckle's  elaborate 
comparison  of  Scotch  and  Spanish  bigotry ;  he  even  identifies  the 
two  countries  as  the  most  "  priestridden '"  in  Europe.  The  word 
would  no  doubt  require  explanation,  when  so  applied,  but  the 
meaning  is  obvious  enough.  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  show 
bv  a  brief  review  of  the  facts,  that  there  was  in  the  temper  of 
Scotch  religionism  an  element  of  dogmatism,  or  bigotry,  or  in- 
tolerance, or  whatever  we  may  please  to  call  it,  distinguishing  it 
alike  from  that  of  England  and  of  most  nations  of  the  Continent. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  modern  writer  that  there  wnsone  country 
where  the  Puritan  ministers  succeeded  in  moulding  alike  the 
character  and  the  habits  of  the  nation,  and  that  while  England  was 
bv  , i  king  loose  from  old  superstitions  and  advanciug  along  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  "  Scotland  still  cowered  in  helpless  subjection  before 
her  clergy."  And  one  way  in  which  this  clerical  influence  was 
kept  up  was  by  fostering  the  belief  in  a  continual  succession  of 
miracles,  sometimes  wrought  for  the  protection  or  greater  honour 
of  the  clergy  themselves,  but  in  most  cases  miracles  of  terror. 
Disease,  tempest,  famine,  and  other  calamities  were  attributed  to 
the  direct  intervention  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed 
frequently  to  appear  in  bodily  shape.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
pointed  out  in  his  Letters  on  Demonoloyy  that  the  Calvinists  were 
of  all  sects  the  most  suspicious  of  sorcery,  and  the  most  eager  to 
punish  it  as  a  heinous  crime.  Hence  in  a  country  where  almost 
every  kind  of  amusement  was  suppressed  or  tabooed,  and  men's 
thoughts  were  concentrated  with  peculiar  energy  on  theological 
ideas,  the  dread  of  witchcraft  was  all  but  universal.  It  was  not, 
as  elsewhere,  a  superstition  diluted  by  imposture ;  Mr.  Buckle 
has  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  among 
all  the  terribly  numerous  witch  trials  in  Scotland  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  imposture  is  recorded.  These  trials  were  almost  entirely 
conducted  by  the  clergy,  but  "  the  secular  arm  "  was  placed  un- 
grudgingly at  their  service  for  execution  of  the  sentence.  On 
the  hideous  tortures  employed  to  extract  confessions,  and 
the  punishments  eventually  inflicted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
here.  Suffice  it  to  observe  how  one  traveller  casually 
mentions  having  seen  nine  women  burning  together  at  Leith 
in  1664,  and  how  in  1674  nine  others  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt  in  a  single  day.  James  VI. — our  James  I. — was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft,  and  had  this  bond  of 
he.irty  union  with  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  whom  otherwise  he 
so  little  liked.  And  it  is  noticeable  that,  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious as  the  people  had  been  in  the  middle  ages,  the  first  law 
against  witchcraft  in  Scotland  was  passed  in  1563,  and  it  was  not 
till  thirty  years  later  that  it  began  to  be  systematically  carried 
out.  The  persecution  was  therefore  in  a  very  special  sense  the 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  or  rather  of  their  creed,  which, 
partly  from  political  causes,  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Scotch  Reformation,  was  shaped  more  directly  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  than  of  the  New  Testament.  These  executions  for  witch- 
craft came  to  an  end  about  1730,  but  not  apparently  by  the  good 
will  of  the  Presbytery,  who  passed  a  resolution  fifty  years  after- 
wards deploring  the  prevalent  scepticism  on  the  subject 

It  must  not  of  course  be  imagined  that  the  dogmatism  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  Scottish  Kirk  showed  itself  only  in  the  matter  of 
witchcraft.  There  was  no  less  zeal  displayed  in  persecuting  Papists 
when  opportunity  for  it  occurred.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  a  law  prohibit- 
ing any  priest  from  celebrating,  or  worshipper  from  hearing  mass, 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  his  goods  for  the  first  offence,  exile 
for  the  second,  and  death  for  the  third.  John  Knox  publicly  de- 
nounced the  exceptional  toleration  of  Queen  Mary's  private  mass 
at  Holyrood  as  li  more  fearful  than  if  ten  "thousand  armed 
enemies  were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm."  At  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  Presbyterians  did  their  utmost  to  thwart 
the  more  liberal  policy  of  the  Protector,  who  was  willing  to  tole- 
rate all  forms  of  Christianity,  with  the  significant  exceptions  of 
"  Popery  and  Prelacy."  They  wished  those  only  to  be  tolerated 
who  accepted  the  "  fundamentals  "  of  Christianity,  and  the  list  of 
fundamentals  was  so  drawn  as  to  exclude  not  only  Socinians,  who 
were  to  be  punished  with  death,  but  Papists,  Arminians,  Anti- 
nomians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  who  were  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life.  In  1645  the  Scotch  Parliament  solemnly  protested  against 
"  the  toleration  of  any  sects  or  schisms  contrary  to  our  Solemn 
league  and  Covenant."  And  the  Puritans  carried  with  them 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world  the  intolerance  they  had 
practised  at  home.  Maryland  in  the  hands  of  its  Catholic  founders 
had  been— much  to  their  credit— the  solitary  refuge  of  oppressed 
sectaries  of  every  kind,  but  when  the  Puritans  gained  the  upper 
hand  there,  they  at  once  subverted  the  existing  rule,  and  enacted 
the  whole  penal  code  against  those  who  had  so  generously  received 
them.  So  again  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  revived  in  Massachusetts 
the  Puritan  panic  about  witchcraft,  which  was  dying  out  in  Eng- 
land though  still  dominant  in  Scotland.  Multitudes  were  scourged, 
tortured,  and  imprisoned  on  this  charge,  and  many  were  °put 
to  death.  The  vexatious  and  inquisitorial  interference  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk  Sessions  with  every  department  not  only  of 
public  but  private  life  was  another  very  effectual  means  of  sus- 
taining this  rigidly  dogmatic  spirit.  Resistance  was  punished 
by  fines,  whipping,  branding  with  red-hot  iron,  and  public 
penances  of  the  most  humiliating  kind.  And  the  sins  which 
incurred  those  penalties,  and  many  of  which  have  till 
very  recently  lain  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion  in  Scotland, 
were  of  the  most  various  and  most  fanciful  kind.  For  an  inn- 
keeper to  admit  a  Catholic  to  his  house,  or  for  a  town  to  hold  a 


market  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  as  being  too  near  the  Sabbath, 
were  sins.  It  was  a  sin  to  visit  a  friend,  to  water  your  garden, 
to  shave,  to  ride,  to  walk,  or  to  whistle  on  the  Sabbath.  To  bathe 
was  a  deadly  sin  on  Sunday,  and  of  very  questionable  lawfulness  at 
any  time ;  a  boy  had  once  been  miraculously  struck  dead  while 
indulging  in  that  carnal  amusement,  and  the  Glasgow  Kirk  Session 
in  1 69 1  invoked  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  prevent  boys  from 
swimming  altogether.  As  Chambers  puts  it  in  his  Annals  of 
Scotland,  "  to  the  Puritan  Kirk  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  every  outward  demonstration  of  natural  t;-ood  spirits  was 
a  sort  of  sin,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  suppressed,"  and  thus  "  the 
whole  sunshine  of  life  was,  as  it  were,  squeezed  out  of  the  com- 
munity.'' The  standard  of  a  religious  nation  was  the  prevalence 
of  universal  gloom. 

That  this  scheme  of  life  is  the  consistent  and  logical  result 
of  the  Calviuistic  theology  is  true  enough.  And  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  Scotch,  who  are  a  logical  people,  should  have  thus 
exemplified  in  practice  the  faith  which  had  been  so  deeply 
ingrained  into  their  national  character.  Still  less  can 
we  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  outward  change,  which 
has  of  late  years  attracted  the  notice  even  of  casual  observers, 
does  not  stand  alone.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  must  have  been  subjected  to  a  "  verifying  faculty  "  of 
divines,  and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism  have  lost  their  hold 
over  the  popular  mind,  before  the  tone  of  ordinary  preaching  and 
practice  could  undergo  any  material  alteration.  What  may  be 
the  moral  or  religious  results  of  this  change  in  the  long  run  is  a 
question  on  which  it  would  be  premature  as  yet  to  hazard  any  con- 
fident opinion.  A  narrow  or  prejudiced  creed  may  often  be  better 
than  none,  and  the  collapse  of  a  firmly  compacted  dogmatic 
system  not  uufrequently  brings  with  it,  at  least  for  the  time,  a 
dissolution  of  all  religious  belief.  Thus,  as  Macaulay  observes, 
Catholic  countries  have  become  infidel  and  again  reverted  to  Catho- 
licism, but  do  not  become  Protestant.  On  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  profession,  however  sincere,  of  a  rigidly 
ascetic  code  of  religious  obligation  has  by  no  means  always  proved  a 
sure  guarantee  for  even  an  average  observance  of  morality.  Nature 
will  have  her  revenges,  and  when  the  most  ordinary  and  harmless 
recreations  are  forbidden  as  sinful,  is  apt  to  seek  compensation  in 
indulgences  which  no  moralist  would  be  willing  to  condone.  The 
charges  brought  against  Novatians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
have  been  brought  with  equal  plausibility  against  Puritans  in  our 
own  day.  One  vice  at  all  events  which  Christians  of  every  school, 
as  well  as  non-Christian  moralists,  are  agreed  in  condemning,  is 
reputed  to  be  a  special  opprobrium  of  Scotland,  and  the  strictest 
observance  of  all  those  minute  and  oppressive  Sabbatarian  regula- 
tions to  which  we  referred  just  now  has  been  found  compatible 
with  consecrating  the  day  of  rest  to  a  quiet  but  unlimited 
assimilation  of  the  liquid  which  inebriates  but  does  not 
cheer.  And  under  the  old  regime  to  be  drunk  in  private, 
though  of  course  not  sanctioned  as  allowable,  would  have 
been  accounted  a  far  less  heinous  outrage  on  the  dignity 
of  the  "honourable  Sabbath"  than  to  whistle  in  the  public 
street.  On  its  theological  side  Calvinism  has  in  some  countries 
shown  a  tendency  to  develop  into  Socinianism,  which  the 
early  Calvinists  never  hesitated  to  treat  as  a  capital  crime,  and 
it  will  be  curious  to  watch  whether  a  relaxation  of  the  old  orthodox 
strictness  in  Scotland  tends  in  the  same  direction.  Swedenborg, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  insisted  on  connecting  the  Nicene  doctrine 
with  Calvinism,  and  therefore  repudiated  both  together.  At  pre- 
sent perhaps  the  prevailing  disposition  among  the  Broad  school  of 
Presbyterian  divines  is  to  reject  dogmatic  restrictions  of  all  kinds, 
whether  orthodox  or  the  reverse.  But  it  has  not  been  our  purpose 
to  speculate  on  future  contingencies  so  much  as  to  chronicle  exist- 
ing facts.  For  the  last  three  centuries  the  national  religion  of 
Scotland  has  shown  a  stern  and  vigorous  tenacity  of  life  which 
has  no  parallel,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  elsewhere.  It  has  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Re- 
formation, entered  on  a  state  of  transition  of  which  as  yet  we  see 
only  the  beginning,  but  which  cannot  fail,  whatever  may  be  its 
ultimate  term,  to  have  an  important  bearing  not  only  on  ecclesias- 
tical matters  but  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people. 


SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON  OX  DINIXG. 

IT  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  medical  men  of  our  day  are  too 
austere,  or  that  they  fail  to  take  into  account  that,  with 
regard  to  food  and  drinks,  there  are  facts  to  be  attended  to  which 
neither  chemistry  nor  physiology  can  explain,  and  that  the  human 
organism  cannot  be  looked  at  as  though  it  were  merely  a  con- 
trivance for  assimilating  certain  substances.  Amongst  the  distin- 
guished men  who  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Review  the 
papers  on  Alcohol  which  we  spoke  of  some  time  ago,  several,  and 
in  particular  Sir  James  Paget,  who  began  the  discussion,  treated 
the  subject  broadly,  and  in  what  may  be  called  a  latitudinarian 
spirit.  Now  another  famous  surgeon  has  come  forward  to  talk  of 
things  eatable,  and  shows  perhaps  even  more  liberality  than  the 
writers  we  have  alluded  to.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  contributed 
to  the  June  and  July  numbers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  two 
articles  on  food  and  feeding  :  in  the  latter,  which  is  in  part  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  food,  he  departs  widely  from  the  rules  that 
are  due  to  a  narrow  application  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  boldly 
speaks  of  the  merits  of  French  cookery,  which  has  lor  so  lon<r  been 
regarded  by  many  as  an  abomination  and  a  snare,  condemned  by 
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orthodox  science,  and  leading  to  early  dyspepsia  and  to  a  premature 
failing  of  the  digestive  powers. 

Of  what  Sir  Henry  Thompson  says  on  this  subject  we  desire 
now  briefly  to  speak,  as  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  his  first  article,  in 
which  he  discoursed  on  the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of  food,  as 
what  he  says  should  be  learnt  from  the  article  itself,  and  cannot 
be  stated  in  a  summary.  Parts  of  his  second  article  admit, 
however,  of  being  shortly  treated  ;  and,  though  not  so  instructive 
as  the  observations  in  his  first  disquisition,  are  well  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  those  who  do  not  affect  that  indifference  which  Dr. 
Johnson  so  severely  blamed,  and  specially  of  the  hospitable 
men  who  give  dinner-parties.  These,  it  is  true,  have  learnt  a 
good  deal  of  late  ;  but  there  is  still  plenty  for  them  to  learn  ;  and 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson  are  likely  to  be  most  useful  if 
they  induce  people  to  give  some  intelligent  thought  to  what,  after 
all,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  unimportant  subject. 

In  speaking  of  his  article,  the  first  matter  to  be  noticed  i3  one 
which  he  treats,  not,  as  he  ought,  at  the  beginning,  but  in  the 
middle,  of  his  paper.  That  is  the  arrangement  of  meals  during 
the  day  ;  and  this  he  classifies  under  three  headings,  which  are  as 
follows: — i.  The   Continental   system   of  two   meals  a  day. 

2.  The  system  of  provincial  life  (Great  Britain),  or  four  meals. 

3.  The  system  of  town  life,  or  three  meals.  The  Continental,  or  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  French,  system  of  taking  only  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  crust  in  the  early  morning,  breakfasting  at  eleven  or 
half-past,  and  dining  at  seven,  is,  both  from  a  dietetic  and  gas- 
tronomic point  of  view,  better  than  the  English  plan ; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  scarcely  to  be  desired  that  the  latter 
should  be  departed  from.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  result  of  "  natural  selection,"  and  should  be  adhered  to. 
Englishmen  who  have  anything  to  do — and  idle  people  are  not 
worth  considering — like  to  devote,  and  generally  have  to  devote, 
the  entire  forenoon  to  their  work.  They  cannot  possibly  abandon 
this  for  an  hour  or  more  at  eleven  o'clock.  An  early  breakfast  is 
then  a  necessity.  Work  has  to  be  done  in  the  afternoon  as 
well  as  in  the  forenoon,  and  people  cannot  dine  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  do  anything  so 
absurd ;  and,  owing  to  the  late  dinner-hours  that  have  long  pre- 
vailed, for  which  there  are  very  good  reasons,  lunch  must  be 
eateu.  The  English  system  has  therefore  almost  inevitably  to  be 
followed,  and,  though  not  so  perfect  as  the  French  plan,  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  one.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  if  three  meals  a  day 
are  eaten,  one  of  these  ought  to  be  of  a  light  character,  and  the 
wise  man  is  always  extremely  cautious  at  luncheon-time.  Un- 
fortunately the  unvarying  instinct  for  the  wrong  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  table  which  marks  the  female  sex  leads  women  to 
follow  an  opposite  course,  and  to  go  as  far  astray  as  they  can. 
They  often  eat  a  good  deal  of  substantial  food  at  lunch,  and  after- 
wards, between  five  and  six  o'clock,  when  they  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  hungry,  stuff  themselves  with  cake,  and  drink  tea. 
When  dinner-time  comes,  they  have  no  appetite,  just  as  a  school- 
boy who  has  been  surfeiting  himself  at  the  pastrycook's  has  no 
appetite.  The  schoolboy  is  scolded,  and  perhaps  dosed  :  but 
■women  are  allowed  to  put  themselves  in  the  right,  and,  with  their 
usual  tact,  they  take  the  offensive,  and  hold  forth  on  the  greedi- 
ness of  men.  It  is  rather  hard  that  those  who  feel  a  healthy 
hunger  owing  to  abstinence  and  moderation  should  be  attacked  for 
gluttony  by  those  who  have  eaten  too  much  ;  but  the  righteous 
are  often  exposed  to  similar  unjust  reproach.  Idle  men,  it 
should  be  observed,  follow  the  same  course  with  regard  to  meals 
as  women,  and  as  they  are  more  apt  to  run  to  excess,  do  themselves 
proportionately  more  harm ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  the  smallest 
importance.  An  idle  man  is  sure  to  injure  his  health  in  some 
way,  and  he  may  just  as  well  do  so  by  overeating  as  by  any  other 
kind  of  self-indulgence. 

This  foolish  fashion  of  eating  too  much  does  not,  however, 
belong  to  the  English  system,  which,  if  not  abused,  is,  as 
has  been  said,  a  good  one.  Strange  to  say,  however,  its 
principal  merit  was  for  long  contemptuously  ignored.  When 
properly  followed,  it  makes  a  late  dinner  the  all-important  meal, 
even  more  important  than  it  is  in  the  French  system  which  gives 
it  a  formidable  rival  in  breakfast.  Nevertheless,  Englishmen, 
owing  to  certain  traditions  which  are  not  yet  entirely  exploded, 
persisted  for  long  in  making  dinner  unattractive  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  either  to  be  unnecessarily  simple  and  monotonous,  or  else  it 
was  to  be  an  elaborate,  but  utterly  uninviting,  repast  served  in  an 
eccentric  fashion,  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  method  of  the 
French  cooks,  who  were  responsible  for  a  good  deal,  but  assuredly 
were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  astounding  menu  of  the  British 
dinner-party.  Of  what  this  was  Sir  Henry  Thompson  gives  a 
pathetic  picture,  calculated  to  awake  painful  reminiscences  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  what  may  be 
termed  the  confectioner  period  of  London  dinners.    He  says  : — 

No  doubt  the  large  dinner  has  greatly  improved  of  late  ;  but  it  has  by 
no  means  universally  arrived  at  perfection.  Only  a  few  years  ago  excel- 
lence in  quality  and  good  taste  in  cuisine  were  often  sacrificed  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  a  profuse  display.  Hence,  abundance  without  reason, 
and  combinations  without  judgment,  were  found  coexisting  with  complete 
indiil'crence  to  comfort  in  the  matters  of  draughts,  ventilation,  temperature, 
and  consumption  of  time.  Who  among  the  diners-out  of  middle  age  has 
not  encountered  many  a  time  an  entertainment  with  some  such  programme 
as  the  following  :  one  of  an  order  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  even  yet 
quite  extinct  ? 

Eighteen  or  twenty  guests  enter  a  room  adapted  at  most  to  a  dinner  of 
twelve.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  ;  the  chief  available  space  being  occupied 
by  the  table,  surrounding  which  is  a  narrow  lane,  barely  sufficing  for  the 
circulation  of  the  servants.    Directly— perhaps  after  oysters— appear  turtle 


soups,  thick  and  clear.  A  consomme  is  to  be  had  on  demand,  but  so  unex- 
pected a  choice  astonishes  the  servitor,  who  brings  it  after  some  delay,  and 
cold ;  with  it,  punch.  Following,  arrive  the  fish — salmon  and  turbot,  one 
or  both,  smothered  iu  thick  lobster  sauce  :  sherry.  Four  entrees  promenade 
the  circuit  in  single  tile,  whereof  the  first  was  always  oyster  patties  ;  after 
which  came  mutton  or  lamb  cutlets,  a  vol-au-vent,  &c. :  hock  and  cham- 
pagne. Three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  least,  perhaps  an  hour,  having  now 
elapsed,  the  saddle  or  haunch  of  mutton  arrives,  of  which  gentlemen 
who  have  patiently  waited  get  satisfactory  slices,  and  currant  jelly,  with 
cold  vegetables  or  a  heavy  flabby  salad.  Then  come  boiled  fowls  and 
tongue,  or  a  turkey  with  heavy  forcemeat ;  a  slice  of  ham  and  so  on,  up 
to  game,  followed  by  hot  substantial  pudding,  three  or  four  other  sweets, 
including  an  iced  pudding  ;  wines  in  variety,  more  or  less  appropriate  ;  to 
be  followed  by  a  pate  de  foie  gras,  more  salad,  biscuits  and  cheese.  Again, 
two  ices  and  liqueurs.  Then  an  array  of  decanters,  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  red  wine  ;  a  prodigious  dessert  of  all  things  in  and  out  of  season, 
but  particularly  those  which  are  out  of  season,  as  being  the  more  costly. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  description  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
Happily  such  terrible  feasts  are  rarely  seen  now.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  French  cooks  scarcely  know  of  oyster  patties,  or  of 
lobster  cutlets,  which  usually  succeeded  that  delicacy,  and  that  a 
vol-au-vent  a  la  Financiere  is  one  of  the  most  insipid  dishes  of 
the  French  cuisine.  Dinners  have  been  greatly  improved,  and 
perhaps  the  most  acceptable  improvement  has  been  that  they  have 
been  considerably  shortened  ;  but  there  is  room  for  reform  still. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  says,  "  The  large  private  dinner  is  still 
generally  too  long,  the  menu  too  pretentious."  Undoubtedly  he 
is  right.  The  meal  at  which  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons  assemble 
might  with  advantage  be  yet  further  curtailed,  and  made  more 
simple,  and  we  shall  shortly  endeavour  to  point  out  how  this  might 
be  done;  but  it  should  be  said,  in  fairness  to  English  hosts,  that 
though  many  of  their  blunders  were  their  own,  in  making  their 
dinners  a  great  deal  too  long  they  were  following  an  error  of  most 
designers  of  feasts,  and  specially  of  the  French  cooks.  Those 
accomplished  men  arranged  the  succession  of  their  dishes  on 
a  rational  system  which  even  now  is  not  understood  in  England ; 
but  they  certainly  fell  into  the  error  of  often  giving  far  too  many 
of  them.  In  devising  dinners  at  which  each  dish  was  to  be  offered 
in  succession,  they  seem  to  have  proceeded  on  an  accepted  principle, 
that  the  number  of  relexes,  entrees,  and  entremets  must  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  guests.  Thus  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
rule  with  them  that  for  a  dinner  of  twelve  there  must  be  two  releves 
of  fish,  two  of  meat,  and  at  least  three  entrees ;  for  a  dinner  of  more 
than  twelve  four  entrees,  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
entremets.  Now  for  such  a  system  no  reason  could  be  given. 
It  is  true  that  at  a  repast  to  which  guests  are  invited  there 
should  always  be  considerable  variety ;  but  a  man  does 
not  want  more  to  eat  when  he  is  one  of  sixteen  than 
when  he  is  one  of  six.  If  the  object  of  offering  so  large 
a  number  of  dishes  was  to  allow  guests  to  choose  what  they 
liked,  they  certainly  paid  very  dearly  for  their  liberty  of  choice 
by  having  to  sit  through  an  interminable  banquet ;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  profusion  could  not  be  accounted  for 
even  by  so  poor  a  reason  as  this.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
vanity  of  entertainers  and  to  the  vanity  of  cooks.  A  chef  of 
distinction,  who  had  to  send  up  a  dinner  for  a  good  many  people, 
thought  it  due  to  himself  to  make  that  dinner  an  elaborate  one. 
Unfortunately  Englishmen,  when  they  adopted  the  French  system 
of  dining,  thought  it  necessary  to  copy  this  its  worst  feature. 
They  accepted  the  unnecessary  number  of  dishes  which  the 
French  authorities  had  declared  to  be  requisite.  To  the  succession 
of  these  dishes  and  to  their  composition  the  French  cooks  paid 
the  greatest  attention  ;  but  these  things  the  Englishman  heroically 
ignored.  He  inverted  the  order  of  the  feast ;  and,  while  he  in- 
sisted on  having  four  entrees,  he  cared  very  little  what  those 
entrees  were.  The  result  was  the  lively  meal  of  which  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  has  given  so  graphic  a  description. 

Now  things  have  greatly  changed ;  but  further  reform  is  still 
required,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  since  good  sense  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  matter,  this  may  be  effected  before  long. 
The  senseless  tradition  that  the  variety  of  dishes  should  increase 
with  the  number  of  guests  should  be  cast  to  the  winds ;  and  the 
small  dinner  which  the  French  cooks  consider  as  fitted  for  six  or 
eight  people  should  be  taken  as  a  model.  This,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  most  pleasant  repast  that  has  ever  been  in- 
vented, consists  of  soup,  a  releve  or  grosse  piece  of  large  fish  or  meat, 
two  entrees,  a  roast,  usually  a  bird,  accompanied  when  practicable  by 
salad,  a  dressed  vegetable,  and  one  or  two  sweets.  When  the 
grosse  piece  is  fish,  the  first  entree  ought  to  be  a  substantial  one ; 
and  when  the  grosse  piece  is  meat,  one  of  the  entrees  ought  to  be 
composed  of  fish.  If  thought  desirable,  of  course  there  may  be 
two  releces  instead  of  one;  but  there  should  not  be  any  further 
addition  to  the  bill  of  fare  which  has  been  described,  however 
large  the  dinner  party  may  be.  No  rational  man  can  possibly 
want  to  take  more  than  six  things,  exclusive  of  sweets,  at  dinner ; 
and  if  more  than  these  are  offered,  the  result  must  be  either  to 
make  people  eat  too  much  or  to  bore  them  by  too  long  a  repast. 
Of  course  the  dishes  may  be  of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  if  the  cook 
is  of  competent  ability;  and  either  the  cook,  or  the  host  if  he  has 
sufficient  knowledge,  may  show  no  small  skill  .in  arranging  the 
succession  of  the  flavours;  but  into  this  part  of  -the  subject  we  have  no 
wish  to  enter  at  present.  What  we  desire  to  point  out  is,  that  in  the 
chafhiing  little  dinner  for  six  or  eight  there  is  quite  as  much 
!  variety  as  can  be  desired,  and  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  neces- 
I  sity  to  increase  this  when  a  larger  number  of  guests  are  to  be 
1  entertained. 

Of  such  a  meal  Sir  Henry  Thompson  gives  a  sketch  which 
I  shows  how  well  he  understands  the  principle  on  which  wholesome 
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and  agreeable  repasts  are  arranged,  but  in  which  he  has  fallen  into 
one  error.  He  suggests  a  Chateaubriand  to  follow  the  fish.  ^  Now 
a  Chateaubriand  in  London  is  hardly  ever  good.  This  famous 
dish,  as  we  need  hardly  sav,  consists  of  a  very  thick  fillet  steak  which 
has  been  cooked  between" two  slices  of  meat.  Owing  to  the  age  at 
which  oxen  are  usually  killed  in  France,  the  fillet  is  much  better 
than  it  is  in  England,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  steaks.  An 
English  fillet  steak  is  generally  but  a  flabby  thing  in  comparison, 
ancf  is  made  rather  worse  by  being  cooked  with  meat  on  either 
side  of  it.  Neither  this  mistake,  however,  nor  another  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  about  a  sole  en  matelote  Normande,  which  he 
imagines  to  be  a  much  simpler  dish  than  it  really  is,  is  of  any 
importance,  and  they  do  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  value 
of  his  remarks  abo"ut  little  and  big  dinners.  He  is  not  quite 
free  from  superstition  with  regard  to  the  latter,  and  recommends 
more  dishes  than  we  consider  necessary ;  but  he  only  goes  a 
little  beyond  the  margin  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  fix. 
Respecting  the  succession  of  dishes  he  says,  as  we  have  said 
several  times  when  treating  this  subject,  that,  if  there  is  a 
joint,  it  should  precede  the  entrees  and  not  follow  them ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remarks  of  a  distinguished  man  who  has 
not  thought  the  subject  unworthy  of  his  attention  may  have  some 
etlect  in  inducing  people  to  abandon  the  present  absurd  system, 
which  causes  the  most  substantial  dish  to  be  offered  at  a  time 
when  the  guests  cannot  possibly  have  any  appetite  for  it,  and  is 
based  on  a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  plan  on  which  a  French 
dinner  is  arranged. 

Want  of  space  does  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  other  parts  of  Sir 
Henrv  Thompsons  essay,  in  which  he  discourses  on  French 
cookery  in  an  appreciative  spirit,  if  not  with  any  very  minute 
knowledge,  justly  condemns  hors  d'eeuvres,  and  specially  the  zests 
which  precede  a  Russian  dinner,  treats  of  wine  with  a  strong 
feeling  for  its  pleasant  qualities,  but  with  a  reserve  not  unnatural 
in  a  man  who  has  pronounced  against  it  altogether,  and  complains 
sadly  of  public  dinners  and  of  the  many  toasts  which  are  drunk 
at  them.  Those  who  feel  interest  in  any  of  these  various  matters 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  They 
will  be  rewarded  by  some  agreeable  reading,  and  probably  will  be 
not  a  little  gratified  by  finding  that  an  eminent  member  of  the 
medical  profession  can  speak  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table  with 
much  tolerance  and  geniality. 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTENARY  OF  ST.  PETER'S 
UI'ON  CuRXHILL. 

A PARAGRAPH  which  appeared  in  some  of  the  papers  last 
week  brings  strangely  to  mind  the  first  of  Thackeray's 
Jtoundabout  Papers,  that  entitled  u  On  a  Lazy  Idle  Boy."  He 
begins  with  a  notice  of  the  u  little  old  town  of  Coire  or  Chur,  in 
the  Orisons,  where  lies  buried  that  very  ancient  British  king, 
saint,  and  martyr,  Lucius,  who  founded  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
on  Cornhill."    The  window  of  Thackeray's  editorial  chamber 
looked  upon  the  church,  to  which  he  has  elsewhere  referred. 
In  a  foot-note  to  this  particular  essay  he  complains  that  Stow 
says,  according  to  one  authority,  Lucius  was  buried  at  London,  and 
according  to  another,  at  Gloucester ;  whereas  Alban  Butler  and 
Murray,  "  and  the  Sacristan  at  Chur,  all  say  Lucius  was  killed 
I  there,  and  1  saw  his  tomb  with  my  own  eyes!  "    This  unquestion- 
,  able  evidence  is  perhaps  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  seems 
'  sufficient  for  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  in  last  week's  Times. 
\  It  sets  out  by  stating  "  that  the  seventeenth  centenary  of  the 
•  church  of  St.  Peter  upon   Cornhill,  which  was  traditionally 
|   founded  [tic]  Anno  Domini  179,  is  to  be  celebrated  on  the  27th 
,  instant."    What  a  t;  traditional  founding  "  is  we  cannot  pretend 
1  to  say  ;  but,  if  it  means  that  the  founding  took  place  according  to 
tradition  in  a.d.  179,  we  can  only  say  that  here  as  often  as  else- 
j  where  tradition  is  demonstrably  wrong,  and  that,  this  being  known, 
,  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  is  simply  astonishing.  "  A  sermon 
will  be  preached  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  occupant  of 
I  the  metropolitan  see,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  transferred  to 
I  Canterbury  from  St.  Peter's  upon  Cornhill.''  There  is  truly  nothing 
I  like  l  audace ;  and  the  promoters  of  this,  our  latest  centenary,  have 
^  not  stopped  short  at  trifles.    They  swallow  the  whole  story,  from 
Ij  the  traditional  founding  to  the  end  ;  and,  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
very  tew  hard  facts  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
position,  are  probably  thankful  that  the  facts  on  their  own  side  are 
«  fewer  still,  and  therefore  the  more  easily  defended. 
'     The  facts  of  the  case  are  indeed,  on  either  side,  of  the  most 
meagre  description.    If  we  ask  what  and  where  is  Cornhill,  we 
may  find  some  kind  of  reply  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  old  levels 
and  the  situation  of  Roman  interments.    From  them  we  find  that 
in  the  year  179  of  the  Christian  era,  Cornhill  was  actually  a  hill 
above  the  Walbrook — neither  Cornhill  nor  Walbrook  bearing 
'  English  names  then — and  that  it  was  outside  the  Roman  walls'. 
!  The  later  wall,  built  probably  under  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
j  included  Cornhill  within  its  circuit.    So  much  for  the  situation. 
^  Now,  with  respect  to  the  church ;  what  is  the  first  authentic 
j  mention  of  it?    There  is  no  reference  to  its  existence  in  the 
/'  loving  agreement"  between  the  citizens  aud  the  Bishop  of 
1  London  in  1228,  as  to  the  episcopal  rights  over  the  soke  of  Corn- 
hill.   Iu  1300  the  ward  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  parish  of  St. 
;  Peter.    In  some  editions  of  Stow  there  is  a  mention  of  the  church 
1  as  far  back  as  1230 ;  but  the  first  year  of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
I.' the  earliest  actually  occurring  in  a  contemporary  document.  And 
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Stow  himself  speaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  an  inscription 
on  a  "  table  "  in  the  church — "  I  know  not  by  what  authority, 
but  of  a  late  hand  " — in  which  mention  was  made  of  Lucius  and 
the  Archbishopric.  "  Archbishops  of  London,"  he  observes 
cautiously,  are" "hard  to  be  proved  and  therefore  not  to  be 
affirmed." 

Here,  then,  we  find  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Bishop 
of  Londou  and  the  citizens  had  some  controversy  as  to  the  Bishop's 
jurisdiction  on  Cornhill ;  a  little  later  we  find  a  church  of  St.  Peter 
there  ;  a  little  later  still  we  have  various  traditions  and  legends 
connected  with  it  and  its  foundation.  The  conjunction  of  the 
name  of  the  "  prince  of  the  apostles  "  with  that  of  the  bishop  is 
quite  enough  to  account  for  any  similar  mediaeval  fiction,  but  it 
is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  revival  of  a  silly  tale  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  Stow's  decided  negative. 
Those,  then,  who  quote  Stow  in  defence  of  the  celebration  of  this 
seventeenth  centenary  add  to  the  historical  absurdity  an  insult  to 
the  first  and  greatest  of  London  antiquaries. 

With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  metropolitan  see  from 
St.  Peter's  upon  Cornhill  to  Canterbury  we  are  fortunately  in 
possession  of  fairly  distinct  and  unquestionable  facts.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  a  negative  process  of  induction  as  in 
treating  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  If  in  the  time 
of  St.  Austin,  as  the  tablet — which  is  still  extant — affirms,  "  the 
archbishop's  see  and  pall "  were  removed  "  from  the  foresaid  church 
of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  unto  Dorobernia,  that  is  now  called 
Canterburie,"  there  would  be  some  mention  of  the  transfer  in  the 
very  complete  instructions  given  by  St.  Gregory  to  his  missionary. 
These  instructions  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  conversion 
of  England  have  been  printed  repeatedly,  and  may  be  found  in  full 
in  Haddan  aud  Stubbs.  The  pope,  though  it  was  unquestionably 
his  desire  to  make  London  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Southern  Province,  does  not  say  a  single  word  about  any  previous 
archbishops ;  nor,  though  he  commends  the  existing  British 
bishops  to  the  brotherly  love  and  teaching  of  Austin,  does  he  give 
the  slightest  hint  that  he  had  ever  even  heard  of  an  Archbishop 
of  London  in  the  old  time  before  him.  Further,  there  is  the  well- 
known  fact  that  certain  bishops  of  the  old  British  Church  survived 
in  the  West  and  disputed  with  St.  Austin  ;  but  though  several 
lists — one  of  them  at  least  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century — of 
these  bishops  remain,  no  mention  of  any  archbishop  or  any  metro- 
politan see  is  made,  and  London  itself  is  not  so  much  as  named. 
The  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  is  a  new  foundation.  The  belief 
entertained  by  the  framers  of  the  paragraph  rests  upon  a  tradition 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  reported  by  Stow  in  order  to  be  rejected 
with  ignominy. 

The  whole  subject  would  be  beneath  serious  notice,  but  for  the 
sentence  about  the  Primate  and  the  Primacy.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
for  everybody,  and  especially  well  for  the  charity  to  which  the 
collections  are  to  go,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should 
preach  upon  Cornhill.  But  it  is  going  too  far,  even  in  people  who 
"  believe  "  the  absurd  leg-end  about  Lucius,  to  ask  a  prelate  who 
occupies  such  a  dignified  position  to  preach  on  a  seventeenth 
hundredth  anniversary.  We  shall  soon,  perhaps,  have  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  "  traditional  foundation  "  of  the  world.  What  dignitary 
will  preach  on  that  occasion,  and  what  church  may  be  selected  to 
hold  it  in,  we  cannot  say.  There  is  enough  of  interest  in  St. 
Peter's  upon  Cornhill  without  the  use  of  such  questionable  ways  as 
this  for  stirring  up  popular  feeling.  The  present  church  is  quaint 
beyond  most  of  Wren's;  the  interior  has  some  unusual  features 
which  commend  it,  especially  the  roof,  to  the  notice  of  modern 
architects ;  the  wood-carving  is  superb  in  places ;  and  the 
key  of  St.  Peter  forms  the  weathercock  of  a  spire  170  feet 
in  height.  In  1872  the  church  authorities  might  have  cele- 
brated the  "  duocentenary "  of  Bishop  Beveridge's  appoint- 
ment to  the  rectory.  Or,  if  they  wait  till  1895,  they  might 
celebrate  the  death  of  the  first-recorded  rector  five  hundred  years 
before.  Or,  if  they  must  have  something  of  a  legendary  character 
to  help  out  the  facts  of  their  parochial  history,  they  might  cele- 
brate a  few  years  hence  the  first  mayoralty  of  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington,  who  in  141 1  gave  the  advowson  of  the  church  to  the  City. 
In  the  paragraph  quoted  by  the  Times  "  it  is  hoped  that  many  of 
the  civic  authorities,  as  well  as  archaeologists,  will  attend"  on  the 
27th  instant ;  and  as  this  hope  is  put  upon  the  ground  that  the 
patrons  of  the  church  are  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  If  the  whole  festival  had  been  put  on 
similar  grounds  it  would  have  been  well.  The  archaeologists  who 
attend  may  also  be  content  to  go  back  to  141 1 ;  but  if  they  go 
furtherand  pry  into  the  subject  of  the  "  traditional  foundation,''  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  encouragement  to  believe 
all  things  like  the  promoters  of  the  seventeenth  centenary.  In  Le 
Neve's  Fasti,  for  instance,  th<;re  is  a  list  of  all  the  Archbishops 
of  London,  and  some  very  early  chroniclers,  such  as  Bishops 
Ralph  of  Diss  and  Ralph  of  Baldock,  are  quoted  in  support 
of  it.  But  early  as  these  two  Ralphs  are,  belonging  respec- 
tively as  they  do  to  the  twelfth  (and  thirteenth  centuries,  their 
evidence  wants  a  millennium  or  more  of  being  in  any  sense  con- 
temporary. The  whole  subject  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  history 
of  London  is  very  well  worthy  of  study.  Like  the  municipal 
history  of  the  City,  it  is  of  great  importance,  and  has  still  to  find 
competent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  writers  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sults of  recent  investigations.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  no  distinctly 
British  churches  can  be  identified  in  London,  the  oldest  dedication 
mentioned  being  that  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which  Beda  speaks  when  he 
narrates  the  circumstances  attending  the  preaching  of  Mellitus, 
[whom  Ethelbert  of  Kent  sent  to  convert  the  East  Saxons.  It 
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•would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  remains  of  no  British  or 
Roman  churches  were  to  be  found  in  Saxon  London  at  the  be- 
ginning1 of  the  seventh  century ;  but  iu  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
on  either  side  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  prove  both  that 
such  sacred  sites  existed,  and  that  they  were  adopted  by  the 
missionaries  of  St.  Gregory.  The  continuance  of  the  Roman  city, 
until  it  became  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  can  indeed 
bardly  be  doubted  ;  but  of  its  municipal  life,  and  especially  of  its 
ecclesiastical  life  between  the  invasion  of  Hengist  and  the  reign  of 
Ethelbort,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  The  presumption  against 
the  list  of  British  archbishops  given  by  Baldock  is  overwhelming, 
and  the  legend  of  the  "  traditional  foundation  "  of  St.  Peter's  upon 
Cornhill  cannot  even  be  traced  so  far  back.  Much  later  stories, 
such  as  those  of  the  foundations  of  Ely  Cathedral  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  have  been  examined  and  found  wanting ;  but 
the  promoters  of  the  present  celebration  can  plead  that  learned 
and  eminent  men  were  induced  in  late  years  to  sanction  similar 
centenaries  at  both  places.  But  the  thousand  years  claimed  for 
Oxford  fade  into  insignificance  before  the  seventeen  hundred  of  St. 
Peter  upon  Cornhill. 


THE  COMEDIE  FRANQAISE. 

ON  Friday  in  last  week  the  Comedie  Francaise  performed  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  EEtourdi  and  Philiberte.  The  first  of  these 
plays  is  in  many  ways  curious.  It  is  the  surviving  form  of  the  old 
Italian  comedy,  surviving  by  the  force  of  Moliere's  undeveloped 
genius.  This  genius  shows  itself  in  the  play  uninistakabfy,  but 
so  crudely,  that  nothing  short  of  the  fine  acting  of  the  Francais 
could  make  the  pantomimic  business  of  L'Etourdi  a  thing  worth 
serious  attention  on  the  stage  apart  from  its  interest  in  connexion 
with  Moliere's  career.  The  cast  of  the  piece  was  admirable.  M. 
Delaunay  played  Lelie  and  M.  Coquelin  Mascarille.  M.  Coqueliu 
bas  perhaps  never  acted  better  than  he  did  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  refer.  He  was  safe  in  such  a  part  from  the  reproach  of 
exaggeration  to  which  he  has  sometimes  laid  himself  open,  and 
there  was  not  a  feature,  look,  or  intonation,  in  the  greater  part  of 
bis  performance,  which  was  not  perfect.  Oddly,  or  naturally, 
enough,  the  one  fault  in  his  Mascarille  gained  him  more  applause 
than  his  many  merits.  It  demands,  no  doubt,  much  cleverness  and 
study  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  speaking  with  intolerable  rapidity 
without  any  apparent  effort,  but  the  trick  is  one  which  an  actor  of 
M.  Coquelin's  talent  and  accomplishment  could  well  afford  to  leave 
alone.  M.  Delaunay's  Lelie  was  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
character.  His  aspect  gave  throughout  the  notion  of  the  ingenious 
foolishness  and  latuous  content  which  belong  to  the  part.  His 
scene  of  delighted  laughter  over  his  own  disastrous  invention  was 
irresistible,  and  the  gradual  change  from  the  marvellously  natural 
laugh  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  after  all  been  less  clever  than  he  had 
thought,  was  the  very  height  of  comedy.  M.  Coquelin  the  younger 
played  Trufaldin  with  much  comic  force ;  M.  Garraud  took  the 
place  of  M.  Barrti  as  Anselme  with  credit  to  himself ;  Mmes. 
Lloyd  and  Bianca  acted  well  as  Hippolyte  and  Celie.  Of  M. 
Augier's  Philibertc,  which  followed  L Etourdi,  we  spoke  some  time 
ago,  when  this  pretty  comedy  was  given  in  the  Rue  Richelieu ; 
and  we  need  only  say  now  th;tt  our  admiration  of  Mine.  Broisat's 
impersonation  of  the  heroine  is  if  anything  increased. 

On  Saturday  morning  liny  Bias  was  repeated,  and  on  Saturday 
evening,  for  the  last  appearance  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  in 
London,  a  mixed  programme  was  arranged.  The  evening  began 
with  Grinyoire,  which  was  followed  by  the  fifth  act  of  Ilernani. 
M.  Febvre  recited  M.  Coppe's  Benediction ;  M.  Jean  Aieard's  play 
Davenant  was  performed  ;  and  the  visit  of  the  Francais  to  London 
was  brought  to  a  clo.?e  with  M.  Paillerou's  L 'Etincelle.  In 
Grinyoire  M.  Coquelin  played  even  more  admirably  than  before, 
but  gave  us  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion  that  while  his  per- 
formance is  as  fine  artistically  as  anything  can  be  it  just  misses 
being  great.  M.  Coquelin  cadet  appeared  as  Simon,  and  gave  a 
life  to  the  part  in  which  his  predecessor  was  wanting.  The  notion 
of  giving  a  detached  act  of  Hernani  on  the  last  night  of  the 
season  was  not  perhaps  more  happy  than  that  of  'giving  a  detached 
act  of  Phedre  on  the  first  night  of  the  appearance  in  London 
of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  But  the  audience  was  no  doubt 
anxious  to  see  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who,  for  unknown  reasons, 
bad  thrown  up  the  part  written  for  her  in  Davenant,  and  it  was 
obviously  impossible  to  give  the  whole  of  a  long  play.  Mme. 
Bernhardt,  as  usual,  gave  the  tender  passages  of  the  scene  with 
exquisite  eli'ect ;  but  we  have  never  heard  her  deliver  so  badly  the 
famous  lines 

11  vaudrait  inieux  pour  vnus  idler  aux  litres  meme 
Arrai'hcr  leurs  pptits  qui'a  moi  celui  que  j'aime. 

The  finely  conceived  gesture  with  which  she  llings  herself  in  front 
of  Hernani  was  injured  by  an  apparent  miscalculation  of  distance, 
and  the  actress's  voice  was  terribly  overtaxed.  M.  Mounet  Sully 
displayed  all  his  merits,  and  his  faults  were  but  little  noticeable. 
The  rush  across  the  stage  at  the  end  of  which,  and  not  till  then, 
bo  perceives  Buy  Gomez  and  starts  back  from  him  with  out- 
stretched arms,  was  oddly  imagined  and  somewhat  oddly  executed. 
M.  Mounet  Sully  showed  true  poetic  feeling  in  the  last  part  of  the 
scene.  Davenant,  by  M.  Jeau  Aicard,  the  author  of  the  verses  which 
M.  Got  recited  on  the  lirst  night  of  the  Comedies  present  visit, 
turns  on  the  story  that  Davenant  was  a  natural  son  of  Shakspeare's. 
The  play's  objects  are  to  pay  a  graceful  tribute  to  Shakspeare,  and 
to  give  a  distinguished  actress  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  range 


of  her  powers  in  the  various  recitations  from  Shakspeare  and  the 
song  put  into  young  Davenant's  mouth.  The  part,  as  lias  been 
said,  was  written  for  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  aud  it  would  be  un- 
gracious, under  the  circumstances,  to  criticize  Mme.  Dadlay's  per- 
formance of  it.  M.  Got  played  old  Davenant  with  true  feeling  and 
skill,  and  Mme.  Provost  Ponsin  was,  as  usual,  excellent  in  the  part 
of  an  old  servant  with  the  strange  name  of  Ketty.  There'  are 
some  undoubtedly  fine  lines  in  the  piece,  and  M.  Aieard's  trans- 
lations from  Shakspeare  deserve  high  praise.  He  has  known 
where  to  be  literal  aud  where  to  aim  at  catching  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  exact  words  of  his  original,  and  iu  saying  that  he  has 
generally  caught  this  spirit  we  pay  him  the  best  cf  compliments. 
But,  as  to  Davenant  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has 
"vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.''  With  the 
repetition  of  M.  Pailleron's  charming  comedy,  IS  Etincelle,  tna  ap- 
pearances of  the  Comedie  Francaise  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  were 
brought  to  an  end.  The  disturbance  caused  by  people  coming  iu 
aud  out  during  the  performance  was  almost  as  great  on  the  last 
night  as  on  the  first. 

We  have  already  observed  that  in  one  way  the  performances 
given  on  this  occasion  have  been  less  remarkable  than  those  given 
in  1 87 1 — that  is,  as  nearly  all  the  company  came  over,  there  has 
been  no  necessity  for  putting  actors  of  the  first  into  parts  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  rank.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  well  that  English  play- 
goers should  see  the  first  dramatic  company  of  Europe  as  it  really 
is,  with  its  imperfections  as  well  as  its  beauties,  aud  without  a 
very  large  company  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  such 
plays  as  Hernani  and  Ruy  Bias.  Other  striking  differences  be- 
tween the  two  visits  paid  to  London  by  the  members  of  the 
Francais  may  be  observed.  In  1871  the  first  performances  of 
the  Comedie  were  played  to  scantily  filled  houses,  and  it  was 
only  by  degrees  that  people  discovered  the  value  of  what  was  being 
offered  to  them.  This  time  there  was  a  rush  for  seats  from  the 
very  beginning.  This  time  also  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  whose 
fame  has  arisen  since  the  former  visit,  was  with  the  company,  and 
it.  seemed  for  some  time  as  if  many  frequenters  of  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  Comedie  Francaise  was,  or  ought  to  be,  to  play  up 
to  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Fashionable  people  went  mad  about 
the  gifted  actress ;  her  name  seemed  to  fill  the  air ;  one  could 
go  nowhere  without  hearing  it.  The  Times,  with  character- 
istic fatuousness,  devoted  a  leading  article  to  the  question  of 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  going  to  America;  and  M.  Albert 
Wolff  wrote  an  attack  upon  her,  which  was  replied  to  both 
by  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  M.  Zola.  But,  in  spite  of  the  storm 
of  agitation  which  seethed  round  the  name  of  Mme.  Bernhardt,  or 
perhaps  partly  as  a  reaction  from  it,  it  was  finally  discovered  that 
the  Theatre  Francais,  as  a  whole,  was  almost  as  important  an  in- 
stitution as  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  a  fact  of  which  practical  proof 
was  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hollingshead  published  in 
Monday's  Times.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  although  the  actress's 
performances  have  perhaps  never  and  nowhere  before  excited  so 
much  enthusiasm,  yet  she  has  not  once  in  the  course  of  the  season 
been  seen  really  at  her  best,  and  indeed  on  some  occasions  has- 
acted  in  a  manner  astonishing  to  those  who  have  watched  her 
career  in  Paris.  AVhere  great  force  has  not  been  demanded  she  has 
generally  given  full  justification  of  the  position  which  she  holds;, 
where  great  force  has  been  demanded,  she  has  too  often  employed 
weak  violence  in  its  place.  This  is  not  altogether  surprising  when 
one  remembers  the  amount  of  work  of  various  kinds  which  Mme. 
Bernhardt  has  undertaken ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  unfortuuate. 

M.  Mounet  Sully  was,  like  Mme.  Bernhardt,  new  to  the  London 
stage.  We  have  dwelt  many  times  on  this  player's  merits  and 
faults.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  has  in  him  the  making 
of  a  great  actor.  He  has  poetic  imagination  and  perception,  and 
every  natural  gift  which  a  tragedian  can  desire,  and  he  has- 
improved  greatly  in  his  art  during  the  last  few  years.  He  is  still 
uuequal,  not  from  want  of  study  as  far  as  thinking  out  a  part 
goes,  but  from  want  of  knowing  how  to  produce  with  certainty 
the  effect  which  he  aims  at,  and  to  communicate  his  own  emotion 
to  his  audience.  Whether  he  will  become  a  tragic  actor  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  remain  an  actor  of  evident  genius  who  may  play 
magnificently  well  one  night  and  magnificently  ill  the  next,  rests 
with  himself. 

Among  other  societaires  M.  Laroche,  whose  art  has  steadily 
improved,  has  been  conspicuous  by  his  absence ;  while  M.  Worms, 
who  is  new  to  England,  has  found  too  few  opportunities  of  ex- 
hibiting his  remarkable  talent  and  skill.  In  Le  Marquis  de 
Villemer  and  Le  Fils  Naturel  he  was  admirable,  especially  so  in 
the  latter,  because  he  succeeded  in  giving  a  true  ring  to  M. 
Dumas's  rubbish  while  he  was  speaking  it.  But  iu  Charles  Quint, 
in  Hernani,  he  was  heavily;  handicapped  by  recollections  of  M. 
Bressant ;  and  in  Colio,  in  Lcs  Caprices  de  Marianne,  he  was  un- 
fortunate iu  his  costume. 

Mme.  Croizette,  Mmes.  Barretta,  Broisat,  and  Samary  were  also 
new  to  the  London  stage.  Mme.  Croizette  was  but  moderately 
applauded  at  first,  but  her  great  taleut  made  itself  felt  by  degrees, 
aud  finally  she  took  her  proper  place.  The  three  other  actresses 
mentioued  have  been  uniformly  successful  in  their  own  lines. 

It  is  from  one  point  of  view  unfortunate  that  the  English  public 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  M.  Volny,  who,  like  many 
other  young  actors,  was  at  one  time  talked  of  as  a  possible  suc- 
cessor to  M.  Delaunay.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  would 
have  liked  to  see  less  iu  jeum  gtvimtr  parts  of  M.  Delaiuiay,  who 
seems  as  young  now  as  he  was  in  1871.  In  one  sense  this 
perennial  youth  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  him,  for  it  has  associ- 
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atecl  him  so  much  with  youthful  parts  that  the  public  has  been 
slow  to  learn  that  he  can  be  as  admirable  in  some  of  the  cha- 
racters left  vacant  by  M.  Bressant's  lamented  retirement  as  in 
the  young  heroes  of  Moliere  and  Musset.  But  so  perfect  an  artist 
as  M.  Delaunay  must  end  by  vanquishing  prejudice,  and  he  has  done 
so  both  in  Paris  and  in  London.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  con- 
temporary that  M.  Delaunay  gives  beauty  to  everything  that  he 
plays  ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  understand  the  following  sentence  to 
the  effect  that  his  u  culture  "  and  accomplishments  are  not  unques- 
tionable. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  art  more  finished  than  M. 
Delaunay 's,  whether  he  is  playing  a  hare-brained  young  man  of 
modern  life,  a  mixed  character  of  Moliere  like  Alceste,  or  such  a 
personago  as  the  Due  de  Richelieu  in  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle.  Every 
part  that  he  undertakes  is  a  complete  impersonation,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  reference  his  "  culture  and  accomplishments,-' 
whether  questionable  or  not,  can  have  to  this.  It  would  be  about 
as  much  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  his  hats  were  or  were  not 
generally  well  brushed. 

With  the  exception  of  M.  Thiron,  whose  art  is  also  in  its  way 
all  but  perfect,  and  of  M.  Maubant,  who  has  been  seen  too  seldom, 
the  rest  of  the  leading  societaires  were  over  here  in  1871,  and 
during  the  present  season  have  played  the  same  kind  of  parts 
which  they  were  playing  then. 

The  general  effects  of  the  Comedies  visit  have  been  various,  and 
not  uninteresting.  It  has  caused  many  persons  to  spend  a  certain 
number  of  evenings  in  front  of  the  stage  with  their  eyes  intent  on 
books  of  Moliere  or  Racine,  aud  many  others  to  talk  and  walk  in 
the  middle  of  tine  scenes  because  they  considered  it  to  be  the  right 
thing  to  go  to  see  the  Comedie  Franeaise.  It  has  given  M.  Sarcey 
the  opportunity  of  discovering  that  the  English  are  not  altogether 
a  savage  nation,  and  that  there  may  be  faults  even  in  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt;  and  it  has  enabled  the  Timesto  printcolumn after  column 
of  stale  stuff  about  the  history  of  various  French  plays,  followed  by 
■critical  remarks,  the  dulness  of  which  was  relieved  by  certain  eccen- 
tricities, among  which  the  one  to  the  effect  that  On  no  badine  pas 
avec  [amour  should  be  re-arranged  so  as  to  deprive  it  at  once  of 
its  meaning  and  its  title  will  be  notorious  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
It  may  have  some  effect  on  the  reputation  of  M.  Dumas  fils,  whose 
-work  has,  we  venture  to  say,  been  rated  at  its  true  value.  It  has 
commonly  been  supposed  that  the  dramas  of  this  author  would 
not  be  acceptable  in  England  on  account  of  their  immorality  ;  but 
no  one  who  visited  the  Gaiety  during  the  late  season  can  think 
that  the  audiences  which  were  attracted  to  that  theatre  were  in 
the  least  liable  to  the  charge  of  prudery,  or  that  they  would  not 
nave  tolerated  a  great  deal  if  only  they  had  been  amused  or 
interested.  M.  Dumas's  plays,  however,  failed  either  to  amuse  or 
interest.  People  were  attracted  to  L'Etranghre  only  by  the  fact 
that  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Mme.  Croizette  played  in  it,  and 
that  M.  Coquelin,  M.  Thiron,  and  M.  Febvre  were  known  to  be 
almost  at  their  best  in  the  parts  allotted  to  them  ;  they  were  bored 
by  Le  Fils  Xaturel ;  and  they  found  Le  Demi-Monde  wearisome. 
M.  Dumas's  plays  might  or  might  not  be  immoral ;  but  one 
thing  was  clear  about  them,  they  were  dull.  The  forbidden 
fruit  was  tasted  and  found  to  have  no  savour.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  this  writer's  pieces  were  found  to  be  intolerably  tedious  by 
•audiences  who  were  quite  above  being  shocked,  and  had  no 
•dislike  whatever  to  naughty  wit,  may  tend  to  lower  M.  Dumas's 
hitherto  very  exaggerated  reputation.  The  Comedies  visit  has  also 
enabled  many  French  actors  to  learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 

j  good  .acting  in  England.  They  have  been  able  to  see  at  least  two 
theatres  where  comedies  are  mounted  and  acted  with  unsurpassed 
care  and  finish,  aud  while  they  have  been  here  Mr.  Irving  has 

1     teen  managing  his  theatre  on  the  Francais  system  of  a  frequent 

1  change  of  bill,  but  with  a  disadvantage  which  at  the  Francais  is 
never  in  the  way.  No  premier  role  at  the  Francais  would  dream 
of  appearing  six  or  seven  days  a  week  in  various  important  parts. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Irving  has  done,  with  the  cares  of  management 
on  his  shoulders  at  the  same  time,  and,  possibly  because  he  was  put 

I  on  his  mettl  ■  by  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  he  has  never  acted  better 
than  during  this  season. 

,  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  certain  absurdities  which  have  been 
associated  with  it,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  visit  of  the 
Cornedie  to  London  has  done  good  in  every  way  to  dramatic  art, 
and  lovers  of  that  art  should  be  grateful  to  those  who  made  the 
visit  possible. 


MR.  TURXERELLI  AGAIN. 

MR.  TRACY  TURNERELLI   is  losing  his  health.  The 
burden  which  an  ungrateful  statesman  has  laid  upon  him  is 
greater  than  he  can  bear  ;  and  the  gold  that  was  destined  to  press 
,    the  brows  of  the  Premier  is  now  entering  like  iron  into  Mr. 
Tumerelli's  soul.   If  it  were  a  crown,  instead  of  a  wreath,  the  head 
of  its  unfortunate  possessor  could  not  be  more  troubled  and  uneasy.  I 
Mr.  Turnerelli  is,  in  fact,  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  the 
disease  known  as  the  white  elephant ;  and  he  is  now  so  completely  ' 
npset  that  he  is  forced  to  announce  his  intention  of  takino-  a  I 
"  much-needed  holiday."    Before  starting,  however,  he  has  taken  j 
j    care  to  9et  his  affairs  in  order.    He  leaves  the  wreath  at  his 
bankers',  and  he  leaves  "  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  my  ill-requited 
endeavours  to  serve  him  to  a  just,  unbiassed,  and  discriminating 
r    British  public.''    We  have  no  doubt  the  bankers  will  take  proper 
j    care  of  the  wreath,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  equally  trust 
•   the  British   public    to    look    after  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  | 


Mr.  Tumerelli's  "ill-requited  endeavours."  It  must,  indeed, 
be  a  solace  to  Mr.  Turnerelli  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow 
to  feel  that  his  sufferings  have  at  least  served  to  bring  him 
into  contact  with  that  distinguished  body  the  British  public.  That 
he  is  oppressed  with  care  we  must  all  allow ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  no  longer  obscure.  His  hopes  and  his  disappointments 
are  now  the  property  of  the  whole  British  nation,  who  will  follow 
with  interest  the  reviving  influence  of  country  air  upon  his  ex- 
hausted energies.  And  Mr.  Turnerelli  himself  is  evidently  aware  that 
he  is  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  national  treasure  as  the  wreath 
which  he  has  lodged  at  his  bankers'.  From  the  tone  of  his  letter 
we  feel  sure  that  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  take  a  holiday 
without  duly  acquainting  the  nation,  and  even  now  there  is  reason 
to  fear  lest  he  should  be  waiting  for  some  formal  approval  of  his 
summer  plans.  Short  of  a  plebiscite,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  such 
approval  could  be  conveyed  to  him.  The  question  might  of  course 
be  submitted  to  the  constituencies  at  the  next  general  election ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  quite  as  dilatory  in 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  dissolution  as  he  was  in 
sending  a  definite  answer  about  the  wreath.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  should  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Turnerelli 
to  wait  no  longer.  He  is  evidently  worn  out  and  urgently  requires 
rest.  The  task  of  collecting  pennies  from  52,800  working-men  is 
in  itself  no  joke,  and  when  to  this  Herculean  labour  there  is  added 
the  pain  of  disappointment,  we  can  well  understand  that  Mr. 
Turnerelli  should  be  disposed  to  leave  everything  to  a  discrimi- 
nating public  and  start  away  with  his  portmanteau. 

But  while  Mr.  Turnerelli  is  taking  his  rest  the  discriminating 
British  public,  in  whom  he  has  put  his  trust,  must  not  be  idle.  It 
behoves  us  all  at  this  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  best  means  of 
extricating  this  unfortunate  gentleman  from  the  pitiable  plight 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  For  the  moment  the  wreath,  with  the 
Turnerelli  family  plate,  is  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  bankers  ;  but  it 
obviously  cannot  remain  there,  and  when  Mr. Turnerelli  comes  back 
the  embarrassing  question  concerning  its  ultimate  destiny  will  crop 
up  again.  Rest  and  country  air  may  possibly  serve  to  revive 
the  patient  for  this  once;  but  no  man's  health  could  stand 
repeated  attacks  of  this  kind,  and  some  day  or  other  the 
problem  will  have  to  be  resolutely  encountered.  Mr.  Turnerelli, 
we  must  frankly  acknowledge,  has  done  all  that  lies  in  his  power 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  British 
public  must  do  the  rest.  He  has  offered  to  return  to  the  sub- 
scribers "  every  farthing  "  of  their  contributions,  but  the  sub- 
scribers, strange  to  say,  areas  obdurate  as  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The 
Premier  refuses  the  wreath,  and  the  working-men  refuse  to  take  back 
their  pennies.  "  It  is  a  significant  fact,"  writes  poor  Mr.  Turnerelli, 
"  that  from  every  quarter  I  addressed,  out  of  so  many  thousands  of 
subscribers,  I  have  received  one  request  only  to  return  any  subscrip- 
tion, and  that  one  from  Mr.  Thomas  Brooke,  of  12  South  Parade, 
Leeds,  whose  contribution  shall  be  duly  placed  in  his  hands  a  little 
later.''  Mr.  Thomas  Brooke  bids  fair  to  become  quite  as  celebrated 
a  character  as  Mr.  Turnerelli  himself,  and  we  think  the  restoration 
of  his  penny,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  wreath  of  corresponding  value, 
would  make  a  very  interesting  public  ceremony,  for  which  we  feel 
sure  the  conductors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  or  the  spirited  manager 
of  the  Royal  Aquarium  would  gladly  offer  their  premises.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  Mr. Turnerelli  had  some  such  plan  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
that  Mr.  Brooke's  contribution  should  be  returned  "  a  little  later," 
for  on  no  other  hypothesis  can  we  explain  the  reason  of  what  must 
appear  to  Mr.  Brooke  a  vexatious  delay.  But,  alter  all,  the  return 
of  a  single  penny  would  scarcely  solve  the  question.  The  golden 
chaplet  would  still  be  practically  intact ;  and  the  British  nation,  to 
whom  Mr.  Turnerelli  confides  his  troubles,  must  definitely  make  up 
its  mind  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot 
but  wonder  that  no  one  has  yet  had  recourse  to  a  plan  that  has 
been  found  so  efficacious  in  the  solution  of  other,  and  not  less  per- 
plexing, problems.  It  is  astonishing,  we  think,  that  none  of  the 
subscribers  have  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  postcard  from  the 
ex-Premier  might  set  the  whole  question  at  rest ;  and,  until 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  his  halfpenny  utterance  upon  the 
subject,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  presumptuous  for  inferior  minds 
to  offer  any  suggestion.  Failing  such  an  inspired  postcard, 
we  really  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  done.  Mr.  Turnerelli 
himself  evidently  cherishes  a  lingering  hope  that  the  indifference 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  proffered  return  of  their  pennies 
may  avail  to  change  the  Premiers  decision.  "  Will  Lord 
Beaconsfield,"  he  timidly  inquires,  ''interpret  rightly  this 
generous  act  of  52,800  working-men  ?  "  We  fear  not.  If  we 
rightly  appreciate  the  attitude  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  his  heart  is 
hardened  against  Turnerelli.  Not  all  tlie  plagues  of  Egypt,  not 
even  the  importunity  of  Turnerelli  himself,  would  now  suffice  to 
induce  the  obdurate  statesman  to  be  crowned  at  Sydenham.  Like 
many  other  men  of  genius,  this  unfortunate  garland-maker  has  been 
born  after  his  due  time.  He  has  been  seduced  by  the  sumptuous 
glitter  that  characterizes  the  literary  style  of  the  young  Disraeli, 
and  he  has  forgotten  that  he  has  now  to  deal  with  the  whollv  dif- 
ferent character  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  "  Those,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, when  he  was  showing  his  establishment  to  a  new  pupil, 
"  who  seek  for  heartless  splendour  will  not  find  it  here,"  and  Mr. 
Turnerelli  will  be  equally  disappointed  if  he  thinks  to 
find  in  the  grave  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  eveu 
a  remnant  of  that  taste  for  luxurious  display  which  animated 
the  pen  of  the  youthful  novelist.  It  is  too  much,  in  short, 
to  ask  a  statesman  who  has  already  given  himself  a  garter  to 
submit  to  be  decorated  with  a  golden  wreath  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.   A  man  might  as  well  be  invited  to  retire  from  the  tumult 
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of  active  life  to  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  Madame  Tussaud's  ;  and 
if  Lord  Beaconstield  were  to  consent  to  be  crowned  at  Sydenham, 
it  would  be  only  logical  that  he  should  forthwith  be  taken  to  end 
his  days  in  the  establishment  in  Baker  Street.  We  would  there- 
fore most  earnestly  entreat  Mr.  Turnerelli  to  abandon  once  for  all 
the  hope  of  placing  this  golden  embodiment  of  52,800  pennies 
upon  the  Premier's  brow.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  a 
gift  cannot  be  made  a  party  question.  It  might  perhaps  be  taken 
up  by  the  Irish  obstructives ;  but  their  bauds  are  already  so  full 
with  "cats,"  military  and  marine,  that  we  doubt  whether  they 
would  now  greatly  care  for  such  constitutional  arguments  as  could  be 
based  upon  Mr.  Turnerelli's  wreath.  And  yet  the  harassing  question 
again  recurs,  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  If  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  at  Mr.  Turnerelli's  banker's,  it  will  get  sadly  tarnished, 
and,  with  the  many  painful  associations  it  would  revive,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  Mr.  Turnerelli  to  wear  it  himself.  There  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  something  almost  incredible  in  the  diffi- 
culties Mr.  Turnerelli  has  to  encounter.  Experience  shows  that 
there  exists  a  recognized  mode  of  disposing  of  most  things,  from  a 
troublesome  Parliamentary  question  to  a  second-hand  tea-kettle. 
There  is  even  a  class  of  persons  known  to  the  police  who  have  an 
organized  system  of  disposing  of  stolen  goods ;  but,  alas  for  poor 
Mr.  Turnerelli's  peace  of  mind,  there  is  no  way  at  all  of  disposing 
of  a  golden  wreath !  We  know  not  indeed  whether  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  in  his  despair  has  yet  made  trial  of  the  columns 
of  our  spirited  contemporary,  the  Exchange  and  Mart.  If  report 
speaks  truly,  an  advertisement  in  this  journal  will  sometimes 
succeed  where  other  means  have  failed.  It  is  a  common  occurrence, 
we  believe,  for  the  possessor  of  a  canary  to  exchange  it  for  a 
church  service,  or  for  the  owner  of  a  bicycle,  wearied  of  violent 
exercise,  to  barter  his  useless  vehicle  for  a  brood  of  Brahma 
fowls.  It  might  at  least  be  worth  Mr.  Turnerelli's  while  to  make 
the  venture.  The  advertisement,  which  could  easily  be  made 
striking  and  attractive,  might  run  somewhat  in  this  style  : — "  A 
golden  wreath,  in  excellent  condition,  made  for  an  eminent  states- 
man, but  never  worn,  and  admirably  adapted  for  poets-laureate  or 
conquering  heroes,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  place  under  Govern- 
ment or  some  other  form  of  political  preferment.''  We  feel  assured 
that  a  well-worded  paragraph  to  this  effect  might  lead  to  business  ; 
and,  after  all,  if  Mr.  Turnerelli's  "  endeavours  "  were  "  requited,'' 
be  might  ultimately  forget  the  disappointment  of  having  lost  the 
glories  of  a  Crystal  Palace  fete. 

And  if  this  should  not  succeed,  there  is,  we  think,  only  one 
course  open  to  Mr.  Turnerelli.  He  must  abandon  the  Premier 
and  appeal  directly  to  the  Crown.  He  must,  in  short,  present  a 
bumble  petition  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
museum  for  the  reception  of  white  elephants.  A  suitable  building 
might  easily  be  found  at  South  Kensington ;  and  perhaps,  with 
the  help  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  the  Albert  Hall  could  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose.  We  are  confident  that  such  a  museum  would 
be  speedily  furnished  with  the  most  interesting  objects.  There 
may  not  be  many  persons  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  Mr. 
Turnerelli ;  for  it  obviously  requires  a  certain  exceptional  dis- 
tinction of  character  to  be  able  to  make  a  golden  wreath  on  the 
chance  of  finding  a  statesman  willing  to  wear  it.  But  there 
are  in  this  world  numbers  of  unfortunate  persons  who  are  bur- 
dened with  white  elephants  of  one  kind  or  another.  Lord 
Beaconstield  might  even  be  persuaded  to  make  a  contribution 
himself,  and  who  knows  that  the  Irish  University  Bill  might  not 
be  found  one  day  peacefully  displayed  in  the  same  glass-case  with 
the  rejected  chaplet  ?  Mr.  Turnerelli,  of  course,  would  be 
appointed  the  curator  of  the  galleries.  He  would  thus  be  per- 
manently before  the  public  and  beside  his  wreath,  and  he  would 
be  able  constantly  to  explain  to  country  visitors  how  the  gift  that 
had  been  scorned  by  a  statesman  had  at  last  found  a  resting-place 
among  the  national  treasures.  We  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  owes  it  to  Mr.  Turnerelli  to  establish  such 
a  museum.  Lord  Beaconstield  has  blighted  the  simple  garland- 
maker's  life  and  prematurely  soured  his  generous  heart,  and  it  now 
only  remains  to  provide  for  his  old  age.  And  this  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  Mr.  Turnerelli  can  be  permanently  associated  with 
bis  great  enterprise.  Evidently  he  cannot  as  a  private  citizen  keep 
the  wreath,  for  it  is  not  his ;  and  be  cannot  get  rid  of  his  golden 
burden,  for  the  Premier  will  not  wear  it  and  the  working-men 
will  not  take  it  back.  Let  him  then  be  constituted  its  public 
guardian  and  protector,  and  let  the  unbiassed  and  discriminating 
British  public  to  whom  he  appeals  be  able  to  gaze  from  generation 
to  generation  upon  the  chaplet  which  Turnerelli  wove  and  the 
haughty  statesman  would  not  wear. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  AND  OUT  OF  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

TWO  Architectural  Exhibitions  are  now  on  view  in  Loudon 
— the  drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  actual  build- 
ings in  the  streets,  the  former  also  covering  the  country  as  well 
as  the  shadow-land  of  the  unexecuted ;  otherwise,  in  comparison 
with  the  real  performances,  of  much  inferior  interest.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity  we  shall  simply  indicate  the  presence  of  any  drawing 
in  Burlington  House  by  quoting  its  number  in  the  Catalogue. 

The  merry  masquers  who  revel  under  Queen  Anne's  banner 
continue  as  before  to  render  substantial  homage  to  that  Gothic 
which  they  ail'ect  to  despise  and  pretend  to  supplant,  by  a 
capricious  use  of  all  the  effects  in  which  it  stands  superior 
to  the  stiller  classical,  while  the  claims  of  the  heterogeneous 


features  of  their  designs  to  constitute  a  style,  or  to  rally 
a  school,  are,  as  their  successive  tendencies  manifest  them- 
selves, becoming  more  and  more  shadowy.  They  cannot  com- 
plain of  disfavour,  or  plead  that  tbey  have  been  refused  the 
fair  chance  of  displaying  their  capacity ;  for  not  only  are  they 
dotting  London  over  with  scattered  specimens,  but  they  are 
actually  carrying  out  two  quarters  of  the  town  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages in  either  case  of  the  amplest  space,  and  the  most 
unsparing  recourse  to  the  sinews  of  war.  In  the  case  also  of  the 
Chelsea  Embankment,  the  surroundings  are  most  propitious  for 
the  experiment,  whicb  is  being  made  on  a  strip  of  river-bank 
between  the  old-fashioned  garden  of  the  Apothecaries  Company 
and  the  quaint  trees  and  houses  of  Cheyne  Walk,  while  the  view 
across  the  Thames  is  that  of  the  growing  avenues  which  line 
Battersea  Park.  Moreover,  the  clearance  allows  of  the  building 
of  lateral  streets  in  a  corresponding  style.  The  result  is  a 
picturesque  effect  of  stationary  scene-painting,  and  a  row  of  houses 
which  seem  really  comfortable  as  far  as  the  number  of  rooms  and 
modem  mechanical  contrivances  go,  but  which  would  have  been 
more  comfortable  had  some  of  their  authors  only  felt  themselves 
free  from  the  obligation  of  reproducing  the  narrow  doorways  of 
the  period. 

Among  the  architects  who  compete  on  this  area  are  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  Mr.  E.W.Godwin,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  (1153), 
whose  design  is  marked  by  rather  too  salient  contrasts  of  red  and 
yellow  brick,  and  Mr.  Croft  (1 163),  author  of  the  so-called  Carlyle 
House,  a  sunrptifsus  structure  with  almost  too  complex  an  out- 
line for  the  scale,  with,  however,  some  telling  recesses  and  a  free 
use  of  moulded  terra-cotta.  Cadogan  Square  will  also  test  the 
capabilities  of  "  Queen  Anne  "  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  content 
its  most  earnest  champion,  and  here  it  is  put  on  its  mettle 
by  the  challenge  thrown  down  to  it  by  Mr.  Street  in  his  red  brick 
town  houses  developed  for  modern  use  with  the  details  of  Late 
Middle  period  or  Early  Flamboyant  (1174).  We  think  the  venture 
will  be  a  success.  It  differs  from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  experiment 
in  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  Italian  Gothic. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  catalogue  the  sporadic  specimens  of 
Queen  Anne  about  London.  Every  dawdler  in  the  West-End 
must  have  observed  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  experiment,  with  its  odd 
little  angle  turret,  on  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  estate  in  Oxford 
Street,  and  Messrs.  Goode's  large  shop  in  South  Audley  Street.  In 
the  City,  Mr.  Peebles  is  building  houses  in  that  type  of  "  Queen 
Anne'' which  makes  one  think  of  Anne  of  Denmark  in  Watling 
Street  and  Rood  Lane.  In  the  engravings,  which  led  us  to  hunt 
them  up,  they  seem  picturesque,  with  sufficient  space  for  well- 
studied  effects  of  light  and  shade.  But  the  engravings  show  what 
they  might  have  been  more  than  what  they  are. 

The  gabled  block  of  offices  in  red  brick,  which  has  been  built 
down  Salisbury  Street,  Fleet  Street,  is  successful  from  a  certain 
business-like  simplicity  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  Mr.  West 
Neve's  warehouses  in  Devonshire  Street,  City  (1137),  in  which  the 
architect  has  recollected  that  much  light  is  a  first  demand  in  such 
buildings.  A  row  of  red  brick  houses,  of  what  we  can  best  call 
Charles  I.  architecture,  though  with  some  late  features,  has  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Christian  behind  Amen  Court,  St.  Paul's,  and  is 
meant  for  the  residence  of  the  minor  canons.  They  are  far  more 
pleasing  than  many  other  structures  with  much  greater  pretension. 
The  little  square  tower,  with  the  pyramidical  capping  which 
forms  their  chief  feature,  also  appears  in  Mr.  Christian's  Glynde- 
bourne,  Sussex  (1068).  Mr.  Edis's  new  house,  157  New  Bond 
Street  (1 132),  carried  out  in  Jacobean,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
experiments  of  the  new  school  whicb  we  have  seen.  The  oriel, 
starting  at  the  floor  level  of  the  third  story,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
that  and  the  one  above  till  it  reaches  the  gable,  shows  composition. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  gable  is  only  decorative,  masking  the  real  roof 
which  runs  at  right  angles.  Of  course  the  yawning  shop  front  on  the 
ground  is  the  inevitable  misfortune  of  architects  who  rebuild  in  a 
London  business  street.  We  prefer  this  house  to  Mr.  Edis's  more 
ambitious  venture  in  stone  at  the  corner  of  Bond  Street  and 
Conduit  Street,  in  which  the  style  adopted  is  a  sort  of  free  treat- 
ment of  Italian.  There  is,  however,  considerable  piquancy  in  the 
tourelle  with  its  open  loggia.  We  leave  the  prodigious  North- 
umberland Avenue  Hotel,  by  Messrs.  Giles  and  Murray,  and 
the  vast  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  House  opposite,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  passers-by,  and,  advancing  along  the  Em- 
bankment, are  confronted  at  the  Middle  Temple  with  a  very 
costly  experiment  in  the  Francis  I.  style  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry. 
The  lawyers  deserve  all  praise  for  building  their  altar 
to  the  Graces,  and  we  see  in  this  construction  a  generous 
resort  to  the  aid  which  sculpture  gives.  But  we  wish  that  the 
architect  had  not  felt  himself  compelled  to  follow  the  horizontal 
lines  of  adjacent  structures.  With  all  the  aid  of  very  pro- 
nounced dormers,  the  whole  pile  remains  square  and  horizontal ; 
while  the  circular  towers  at  the  angles,  with  their  cupola-topped 
lanterns,  are  too  low,  and  at  the  same  time  stand  too  much  de- 
tached from  the  main  mass  to  give  adequate  aid  to  the  compo- 
sition. We  reserve  the  New  Law  Courts  till  the  central  pile 
asserts  itself.  Between  them  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Mr.  Waterhouse 
is  carrying  out  in  Carey  Street  (1094)  a  large  Court  of  Chambers, 
in  what,  to  its  great  architectural  advantage,  is  not  a  quadrangle, 
for  the  architect  has  the  practical  sense  to  use  the  lines  which  he 
finds  in  a  way  which  is  both  convenient  and  picturesque,  and  more 
particularly  as  to  the  cut-off  angles  with  their  open  recessed 
loggias.  The  style  is  a  sort  of  free  Gothic  with  ample  window 
spaces  ;  and  the  combined  colouring  of  the  red  brick  and  the  terra- 
cotta, in  which  the  decorative  features  are  moulded,  is  rich  and 
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soft.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  nearly  adjacent  offices  for  the  Providential 
Assurance  Company  (1101)  at  the  corner  of  Ilolborn  and  Brook 
Street  are  in  the  same  style  and  materials.  It  is  not  equal  to  the 
Carey  Street  Court,  though  helpful  to  the  London  landscape  from 
its  lofty  bulk  and  site.  Now  that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  reconstruction 
of  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  in  most  orthodox  Tudor  has  been 
completed  we  can  appreciate  the  quiet  and  simple  dignity  of  the 
mass.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  huge  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  is  by  this  time  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  judgment  on  "the  whole.  We  do  not  believe <n  conventionalized 
Romanesque  as  the  architecture  of  the  future.  But  once  in  a 
way,  and  as  an  experiment,  and  particularly  when  it  serves  as  the 
vehicle  for  so  large  a  development  of  terra-cotta  in  which  we  are 
still  learning  our  lesson,  we  are  glad  to  see  it  make  an  appearance. 
The  pile  from  its  size  is  certainly  effective,  and  the  cluster  of 
towers  would  be  picturesque  for  a  long  distance  but  for  the  woful 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  chimneys  in  masquerade,  or,  when  the 
Museum  gets  to  work,  not  in  masquerade.  The  central  hall  is  fine 
and  recalls  the  nave  of  a  Romauesque  minster,  the  triforium  reap- 
pearing for  its  legitimate  purpose  of  a  gangway,  and  we  believe 
that  the  scientific  authorities  are  satisfied  with  the  accommodation 
provided.  That  .the  Museum  should  stand  in  a  hole  is  due  to 
Mr.  Ayrtou's  austere  economy. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  reappears  at  Cambridge  in  the  new  Hall  and 
Library  of  Pembroke  College  (i  102).  These  are  built  of  brick. 
The  Hall  in  legitimate  Perpendicular  would  deserve  praise  if  it 
did  not  stand  ou  the  site  of  one  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
razed ;  but  the  Library,  with  its  outlandish  steeple,  is  sadly  out 
of  place.  Cambridge  offers  another  sample  of  Neo-Perpendicular 
in  Mr.  Basil  Champneys'  Divinity  and  Literary  Schools  for  the  Uni- 
versity (11 17),  built  at  the  angle  of  All  Saints'  Passage,  the 
Divinity  portion  being  due  to  the  munificence  of  the  late  Professor 
Selwyn.  The  architect  has  strangled  his  own  conception  by 
his  inordinate  profusion  of  detail  and  a  capricious  counter- 
changing  of  brick  and  stone,  which  does  not,  of  course,  come  out 
on  the  Indian-ink  sketch  which  is  exhibited.  Oxford  is  repre- 
sented by  a  proposed  new  Quadrangle  for  Merton  College  by  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson  (1164).  We  pray  that  the  Quadrangle  may  for 
ever  stand  proposed,  for  its  being  accepted  would  be  a  national 
calamity.  What  Merton  is  historically  and  architecturally  we 
need  not  repeat  here.  Mr.  Butterfield's  addition  to  it  was  a  mis- 
take; yet  he,  at  all  events,  tried  to  follow  suit.  But  Mr.  Jackson 
boldly  tramps  up  with  a  pretentious  Jacobean  town  house,  centre 
and  wings,  curvilinear  roofs  to  the  turrets,  Dutch  dormers,  and  an 
iron  rail  with  stone  piers  in  front — everything  to  tell  of  worldly 
self-sufficiency  and  ease,  nothing  of  the  student's  life  of  thought 
and  work.  At  any  College  this  conception  would  stand  self-con- 
demned from  the  total  want  of  appreciation  of  Collegiate 
feeling  with  which  it  is  marked.  At  Merton,  contrasting  and 
jarring  as  it  would  do  with  library  and  chapel  and  all  the  other 
belongings,  it  would  plant  itself  as  a  negation  of  taste  and  a 
defiance  of  history. 

Among  the  varying  allurements  of  the  Queen  Anne  Proteus,  to 
some  of  whose  doings  we  shall  have  to  recur,  two  country  houses 
stand  out  honestly  and  ably  executed  in  domestic  Perpendicular 
with  an  excellent  effect.  Mr.  Blomfield's  Denton  Hall,  Grantham 
(107 1 ),  is  well  accidente  and  yet  compact  in  plan.  The  sky  line 
is  cleverly  varied  by  the  juxtaposition  of  gables  and  of  two 
of  those  low  square  towers,  which  are  a  marked  feature  of 
that  method.  One  of  these  is  emphasized  by  an  angle  turret. 
The  chimneys  also  play  their  appropriate  part,  and  oriels  are 
thrown  in  where  wanted,  while  Mr.  Blomtield  has  not  spared 
that  judicious  use  of  foliation  and  tracery,  the  absence  of 
which  is  the  chief  drawback  of  more  pronounced  Tudor.  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw's  Adcote,  Shropshire  (1 177),  is  his  diploma  work  as 
R.A.  This  stately  composition  represents  a  rather  later  phase  of 
the  style  than  the  one  adopted  by  Mr.  Blomfield.  There  are  no 
square  towers,  but  the  gables  are  deployed  with  great  skill,  while 
the  windows,  effective  as  they  are,  except  in  one  place,  are  bare  of 
tracery  or  foliation.  As  a  whole  this  house  is  certainly  very  suc- 
cessful. We  take  chief  exception  to  a  certain  very  low-pitched  gable 
which  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  drawing.  It  is  architecturally 
quite  correct,  but  undeniably  ugly.  In  contrast  with  these  houses 
Mr.  Stevenson's  Ken  Hall,  Norfolk  (1069),  in  prudish  Queen 
Anne,  is  mean  and  insignificant.  Mr.  Sulman's  Harestone,  Cater- 
ham  (1074),  of  the  same  style,  is  much  better.  Except  for  the 
windows,  we  should  call  it  "Charles  I."  Messrs.  George  and 
Peto  are  competitors  for  the  favours  of  the  same  party 
with  a  method  in  which  "  James  I. "  influences  are  predominant, 
though  strongly  dashed  with  Dutch  peculiarities.  Their 
Barrow  Point,  Pinner  (1086),  a  villa  sensibly  made  to  range 
with  the  road,  so  as  to  hoard  all  the  ground  beyond,  has  a 
pood  deal  of  homely  picturesqueness  about  it ;  and  their  Coffee 
House,  Streatham  Common  (1087),  appears  to  be  well  suited  for 
its  object.  In  Hillier's  Almshouses,  Guildford  (1149),  these 
architects  essay  a  work  which  is  difficult  from  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity—namely, a  row  of  small  one-storied  almshouses,  and  as 
far  as  a  drawing  can  speak,  they  seem  to  have  reached  creditable 
results.  The  style  is  a  sort  of  free  Jacobean.  Mr.  Ingress  Bell's 
Grange,  East  Sheen  (1 175),  seems  a  respectable  specimen  of  the  con- 
ventional cross  between  the  sixteenth  andeighteenth  centuries.  Mr. 
Ernest  Lee's  Bank  at  Colchester  (1 182)  is  of  a  higher  order  of  merit. 
Mr.  Calcott's  pair  of  houses,  Wandsworth  (1 138),  is  a  pattern  card 
of  styles  in  a  Queen  Anne  framing,  tolerably  picturesque,  we  dare  j 
say,  in  a  London  suburb.  Mr.  Sedding's  Grange  (1 159)  looks  1 
like  an  old   half-timbered  house  of  the  South-Eastern  type. 


We  hope  it  is  as  comfortable  within  as  pleasing  outside.  Mr. 
Langhaui's  Country  House  (1168)  also  grapples  with  half- 
timbered  construction.  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith's  selected  design  for 
the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead  (1173), 
is  a  very  large  pile  which  does  not  seem  to  carry  Queen  Anne 
gracefully.  We  trust  that  the  lovers  of  Italian  will  be  com- 
forted by  Mr.  Corson's  heavy  and  squat  School  Board  Offices  (1080), 
and  Municipal  Buildings  and  Free  Library  (1 1 14),  both  at  Leeds. 
Mr.  Emerson's  Takhtsingji  Hospital,  Bhavnagar,  India  (11 13),  is 
in  Europeauized  Oriental,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  it  by  a 
drawing,  in  which  the  effect  no  doubt  is  pleasing. 

We  have  still  to  notice  some  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Mr.  Street 
submits  designs  for  four  parish  churches,  in  all  of  which  his  revived 
affection  for,  and  accomplished  mastery  of,  the  pure  English  Pointed 
of  the  Middle  period  is  conspicuous.  Among  the  alterations  in  and 
additions  to  St.  Mary's,  Monmouth  (1092),  we  cannot  tell  what  is 
old  and  what  new.  The  whole  is  a  stately  cross  church  in  flow- 
ing Pointed.  St.  Mary  Church,  Holmbury,  Surrey  (1 107),  is  a 
well  thrown  up  composition  of  the  absolutely  Middle  period,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  gabled  chapel  to  the  north,  and 
a  wooden  bell  turret  of  the  local  style.  The  church  at  Speenham- 
land,  Berks  (1133),  is  a  virtual  rebuilding.  The  tie-beam  roof 
of  the  nave,  and  the  waggon-headed  one  of  the  chancel,  with 
the  five-light  east  window,  are  refreshingly  English.  The  new 
spire  and  western  transept,  added  to  the  fine  church  at  Bourne- 
mouth (11 58),  make  it  still  more  than  previously  one  of  our  re- 
presentative new  churches.  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Ingelow's  chapel 
at  Lancing  College  (1108),  or  more  correctly,  the  crypt  of  the 
future  chapel  which  is  for  the  present  used  by  the  College  for 
worship,  shows  that  we  have  again  learned  how  to  build  solidly  and 
siniply.  The  drawing  hardly  does  justice  to  the  real  excellence 
of  this  very  impressive  work.  Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Henry 
Walker's  striking  church  at  Armley,  a  quarter  of  Leeds  (1146), 
must  regret  that  it  has  beeu  skied  by  the  hangers.  The  real 
building  is  a  large  cruciform  pile,  with  a  square  east  end  con- 
ceived in  Yorkshire  First  Pointed.  While  the  church  is  impressive 
outside,  the  interior  is  still  more  so,  the  general  effect  somewhat 
recalling  that  of  Mr.  Pearson's  noble  and  now  completed  concep- 
tion, St.  Augustine's,  Kilburn,  to  which  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
again  to  call  attention ;  although  the  aisles  are  not,  as  in  the 
latter  church,  reduced  to  the  function  of  ambulatories.  Mr.  Walker 
also  exhibits  a  design  (1127)  for  a  church  at  Potternewton,  Leeds. 
Mr.  Blomfield's  Church  at  Weutbridge,  Yorkshire  (1136),  is  a 
simple  cross  design,  with  a  central  tower  of  a  type  which  is  common 
in  the  south  of  England.  Mr.  J..O.  Scott  shows  his  towers  at  St. 
Paul's,  Manchester  (11 12),  the  feature  of  which  is  a  tieche  rising 
from  the  crossing  of  two  saddlebacks.  The  change  from  the  solid 
mass  below  to  the  needle  above  is  too  abrupt. 

Mr.  Street's  bird's-eye  view  of  St.  Margaret's  Sisterhood  at  East 
Grinstead  (1143),  including  the  Chapel  and  Guest-house,  is  avvell 
thought-out  conception,  varied  in  the  expression  of  the  different 
buildings  according  to  their  importance,  and,  although  pictu- 
resquely grouped,  concentrated  on  a  compact  plot.  The  little 
building  which  stands  at  an  angle  on  the  lefo  front  is  a  happy 
coup.  St.  Gregory's  Church,  Monastery,  and  College,  Downside, 
by  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom  (1082),  is  a  spacious  Puginesque 
conception,  appropriately  crowned  by  an  apsidal  minster  with  its 
lofty  spire.  We  cannot,  however,  understand  why  the  plan 
appears  to  be  so  straggling.  "  Licentious,"  as  implying  no  carnal 
propensities,  but  only  an  extravagance  of  imagination,  was  a 
favourite  word  with  old-fashioned  writers.  It  somehow  occurred 
to  us  when  we  descried  Mr.  Eldon  Deane's  strange  dream  of  a 
Convalescent  Home  on  the  Sea-coast  (1088).  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hansom 
and  Son  are  authors  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  adjacent 
Priory  at  St.  Mary  Church,  Devonshire  (1 166).  Here  no  attempt 
is  made  to  fuse  the  buildings  into  a  college-like  mass ;  each 
stands,  as  it  were,  independently,  while  each  in  itself  is  a  creditable 
design. 

London  offers  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  now  common 
process  of  recasting  the  ugly  churches  of  past  generations 
in  compliance  with  modern  ideas  of  art  and  decency.  Some 
have  undergone  this  salutary  process  both  inside  and  out, 
while  others  have  only  been  treated  internally,  and  among- 
the  ventures  of  the  latter  class  none  is  more  wonderful 
than  Mr.  Street's  handling  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Wellington 
Barracks  in  Birdcage  Walk.  Only  a  small  apse  at  the  east 
end  shows  that  something  has  been  done,  otherwise  the  Church 
is  still,  to  the  passer-by,  the  same  barnlike  parallelogram  hanging 
on  to  a  Doric  portico  as  of  yore.  Inside,  it  has  been  transformed 
into  a  basilica,  with  just  enough  of  the  northern  church  to  individu- 
alize its  site  and  use.  The  semi-domical  apse,  when  the  gold- 
grounded  mosaics  are  completed,  will  be  a  distinct  advance  in  ex- 
perimental ecclesiology ;  while  the  chancel,"with  its  black  and  white 
marble  cancelli,  its  pulpit  and  lectern,  reproducing  the  ambones, 
is  a  clever  and  practical  reproduction.  The  nave  arcade  is  cast  in 
a  graceful  Romanesque,  and  there  is  considerable  merit  in  the  idea 
of  an  arcaded  series  of  Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  worthies  in  the 
aisles,  to  be  carried  out  by  way  of  memorials  in  a  low  tone  of 
mosaic.  Mr.  Blomfield's  recasting  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's, 
North  Audley  Street,  also  deserves  much  commendation.  To 
those  who  know  the  repulsive  interior  of  this  church  as  it  was 
launched  in  the  days  of  George  IV.,  the  stately  and  religious 
Romanesque  fane  into  which  it  is  transmuted  tells  an  unmistak- 
able tale  of  progress.  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  by  the  same 
architect,  is  more  than  a  recasting,  as  it  includes  a  new  transept 
and  chancel  in  which  Italian,  so  to  say,  has  been  made  to  speak 
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Romanesque.  Mr.  E.  F.  0.  Clarke's  recast  in  Romanesque  of 
St.  Mary,  "Woolwich  (1082),  gives  no  indication  of  the  actual 
building.  The  new  form  which  it  is  to  assume  is  that  of  a  nave 
with  aisles,  and  a  correctly-arranged  chancel  contained  in  a 
spacious  semi-circular  apse  with  two  tiers  of  windows,  arranged 
arcade-wise.  There  are  alternative  suggestions  for  the  west  tower. 
There  is  always  a  risk  in  forming  an  opinion  from  a  sketch  ; 
but  if  the  work,  as  it  will  be  completed,  is  really  represented  by 
the  exhibited  drawing,  it  will  well  deserve  praise. 

The  abiding  penchant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
the  rival  style  appears  in  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1879,  under  special  circumstances.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child's  Dominican  Church  at 
Waterford  (1134),  where  a  basilican  interior  is  overladen  with 
rococo  details.  The  competition  for  the  church  which  the 
Oratorians  mean  to  build  at  South  Kensington  is  represented 
in  the  prize  design,  and  in  specimens  of  the  four  of  the  un- 
successful ones.  Mr.  Herbert  Cribble,  the  winner,  only  exhibit* 
the  interior  (1099)  ;  but  as  the  BxukMnij  News  has  published  a 
series  of  the  designs,  we  can  judge  of  the  conception  as  a  whole, 
and  we  must  say  that  our  verdict  is  not  very  favourable.  We  are 
not  so  unfair  as  to  depreciate  a  composition  in  a  competition  where 
Italian  was  obligatory,  from  any  preference  for  the  rival  style,  for  we 
know  that  there  can  be  noble  and  religious  Italian  like  Brunelleschi's 
San  Lorenzo  and  San  Spirito  at  Florence,  as  there  can  be  Italian  in 
which  heavy  and  incongruous  ornamentation  distracts  the  eye  from 
what  would  as  likely  be,  without  that  ornamentation,  a  clumsy  and 
unsatisfactory  proportion.  Mr.  Gribble  flanks  his  western  facade 
with  two  steeples,  but  he  spreads  the  front  so  wide  as  to  discon- 
nect them  from  the  mass,  possibly  because  from  the  defective 
height  he  found  it  impossible  to  combine  them  with  the 
main  pile ;  while  for  their  cappings  he  chooses  the  ignoble 
outline  of  a  concave  cone  loaded  with  wreaths.  A  central 
-dome  was,  we  believe,  one  of  eke  stipulations  of  the  contest ; 
and  in  London  the  noblest  type  of  dome  exists  in  St.  Paul's, 
with  the  elevated  contour  of  the  dome  itself,  and  the  alti- 
tude of  the  tambour  which  raises  it  from  the  body  of  the 
Cathedral.  Yet  iVIr.  Gribble  gives  us  no  tambour  at  all,  and  the 
dome,  nestling  upon,  not  soaring  from,  the  pile  is  of  a  depressed 
section,  so  that  it  will  form  no  feature  at  all  in  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Internally,  the  cove  of  the  apse  is  simply 
coffered,  thus  throwing  away  the  chief  opportunity  for  high 
decoration.  Ihere  are  three  bays  to  the  nave,  of  which  the 
most  easternly  has  a  quadripartite  vault,  with  just  a  little 
domical  skylight ;  and  the  next  to  it  a  regular  dome,  rising 
up  to  its  skylight.  What  the  third  one  may  be  we  cannot 
tell.  Mr.  A.  J.  Adams's  tender  appears  only  in  a  drawing  of 
the  interior  (1 1 57),  which  makes  us  desirous  of  knowing  more 
of  a  design  in  which  the  harmonious  combination  of  width  and 
height  has  been  studied,  while  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
roof  spaces  for  paintings  or  mosaics.  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  gives 
a  design  (1100,  1122),  of  which  the  interior  is  too  cavernous  in 
effect,  and  the  dome,  though  standing  on  a  distinct  tambour,  wants 
altitude.  The  cornice  and  roof  in  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child's  interior 
(mo)  crush  the  [substructure.  But,  of  all  the  designs  exhibited, 
that  of  Mr.  G.  Nattress  is  quite  the  most  strange  (1089,  1097), 
with  its  odd,  ill-adjusted  reminiscences  of  Romanesque,  in  a  west 
front  which  looks  like  a  confused  dream  of  San  Miniato,  and,  as 
the  substitute  for  a  triforium  inside,  a  series  of  shallow  seg- 
mental panels,  with  a  statue  in  front  of  each,  like  a  sentinel  before 
bis  box. 


THE  OPERAS. 

SINCE  oui  last  article  Lohengrin  has  been  given  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  M.  Candidas  taking  the  tenor  part.  He 
has  a  voice  of  true  tenor  quality,  which  he  produces  very  well, 
and  his  performance  was  on  the  whole  good ;  his  vocalization  is 
far  above  the  average,  and  though  he  has  not  much  histrionic 
power,  yet  he  moves  gracefully,  and  his  knowledge  of  'the  stage 
enables  liini  to  go  through  the  usual  business  of  the  part  quietly 
and  well.  He  made  some  few  slips  which  appeared  to  us  to  be 
rather  due  to  want  of  study  of  the  music  than  to  false  intonation. 
M.  Candidus  and  Signor  Galassi  (Telramundo)  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  at  Last  solved  the  problem  of  arranging 
a  «ood  fight  for  the  duel  scene  1  in  the  first  act,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  interruption  of  one  of  the  most  serious  situations 
in  ther  drama  by  the  laughter  which  most  of  the  lights  which 
we  have  seen  in  performances  of  Lohengrin  in  England  have 
excited.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  the  same  as  in  former  years, 
with  the  exception  of  Mile.  Tremelli,  who  played  Ortruda ;  she 
has  made  great  progress  as  a  vocalist,  though  the  quality  of  her 
voice  has  rather  deteriorated ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  be 
due  rather  to  the  weather  than  to  any  permanent  cause.  Her 
acting  was  very  good,  and  to  some  extent  original.  As  yet  she 
has  a  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  over-acting  which  no  doubt 
further  experience  will  tone  down.  Cne  of  her  best  and  most 
artistic  scenes  was  after  Ortruda's  interruption  of  the  bridal 
procession  from  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  second 
act,  when  Mile.  Treinelli's  byplay,  as  she  eagerly  looked  j 
round  and  through  the  crowd  to  watch  for  Telramundo's  appear- 
ance, was  not  only  thoughtfully  conceived,  but  well  executed. 
Mine.  Nilsson's  Elsa  was  as  excellent  as  111  former  years ;  if  any 
change  is  to  be  found,  it  is  that  she  shows  even  greater  tragic 
power  in  the  latter  part  of  the  scene  in  the  bridal  chamber.  The 


general  performance  was  as  perfect  as  before ;  the  grand  prelude  to 
the  last  act  being  perhaps  even  better  played  than  usual. 

Mr.  Gye  has  produced  another  of  the  new  works  promised 
in  his  prospectus — M.  Massenet's  Hoi  de  Lahore,  or  II  TLb 
di  Lahore,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Italian  version;  and,  to  judge 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received  by  a  large 
audience,  amongst  which  were  many  of  the  leading  mu- 
sicians of  the  day,  we  hope  that  he  has  made  a  success 
which  will  more  than  atone  for  the  failure  of  Les  Amants  de 
Verone.  The  work  is  one  of  great  interest  and  many  merits.  It  is 
a  modern  opera  in  the  sense  that  it  is  arranged  rather  on  the  model 
of  a  Wagner  "  music  drama  "  than  on  that  of  an  Italian  opera  of 
the  school  of  Rossini.  But,  whilst  the  influence  of  Wagner  is 
clearly  felt,  and  felt  for  good  rather  than  harm,  M.  Massenet  never 
is  driven  to  imitation.  Thus,  whilst  he  takes  romantic  legend  for 
his  subject,  subordinates  musical  to  dramatic  effect,  abjures  strictly 
formal  melodies,  and  often  gives  the  most  important  and  melodious 
part  to  the  orchestra  rather  than  to  the  voices,  we  find 
that  he  does  not  disdain  to  use  unaccompanied  recitative  with 
chords  for  the  bass  strings,  and  that  he  is  not  always  using 
violin  harmonics,  restless  changes  of  key,  abrupt  modulations,  and 
startling  discords — salient  points  of  Herr  Wagner's  writing,  which 
in  the  hands  of  most  of  his  imitators  produce  most  unpleasant 
effects.  Before  going  on  to  further  consideration  of  the  music,  we 
will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  story  of  the  opera.  The  plot  deals 
with  the  love  of  Alim,  King  of  Lahore,  for  Nair,  a  priestess  of 
Indra,  and  niece  of  Scindia,  the  King's  minister.  Scindia  also 
loves  Nair,  and  requests  Timoor,  the.  high  priest,  to  release  her  from 
her  vows.  Timoor  explains  that  the  King  only  has  power  to  release 
her,  and  Scindia  (who  is  ignorant  of  his  master's  passion)  then 
angrily  denounces  Nair  as  unfaithful  to  her  vows,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  man  nightly  visits  her  at  the  hour  of  evening  prayer.  Timoor 
insists  on  proof;  Scindia  and  Nair  meet  in  the  temple  ;  she  rejects 
his  suit ;  then,  upbraiding  her  for  her  conduct,  Scindia  sounds  a 
gong  for  Timoor  and  the  priests  to  enter ;  they  force  Nair  to  begin 
the  hymn  to  India,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  her 
lover,  and  the  King  comes  in  through  a'secret  door.  Timoor 
requests  him  to  lead  aii  expedition  against  the  Mohammedan  invaders 
under  Mahmoud  as  a  penance  for  the  desecration  of  the  temple.  He 
joyfully  agrees  to  do  so ;  Nair  is  to  followhim,  and  the  first  act  closes. 
The  second  act  takes  place  in  Alim's  camp.  His  army  is  routed  and 
he  himself  is  wounded.  Scindia  proclaims  himself  king,  and  Alim 
dies  ;  Nair  is  carried  off  by  the  usurper.  The  third  act  shows  us 
the  paradise  of  Indra.  Alim  is  led  in  ;  he  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  earth,  as  even  paradise  is  distasteful  to  him  without  Nair. 
Indra  finally  allows  him  to  live  again,  no  longer  as  king,  but  as 
one  of  the  lower  orders,  and  decrees  that  his  life  is  to  cease  with 
that  of  Nair.  In  the  fourth  act  we  find  Alim  in  the  clothes  of  a  poor 
man  lying  on  the  palace  steps  ;  great  preparations  are  being  made 
for  Sciudia's  marriage  with  Nair.  Scindia  enters,  recognizes  Alim, 
and  orders  his  instant  execution  ;  the  priests,  however,  protect  him. 
In  the  last  act  Nair  is  alone  in  the  temple.  Alim  enters;  she 
recognizes  him,  and,  whilst  they  are  renewing  their  vows,  Scindia 
comes  in  and  attempts  to  stab  Alim.  Nair,  to  escape  from  him, 
stabs  herself,  thus  ending  her  own  life  and  Alim's.  The  paradise 
of  Indra  opens  and  the  two  lovers  are  received  into  it.  To 
add  a  contralto  voice  to  the  score,  a  slave,  Kaled,  is  intro- 
duced, who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  action.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  short  summary  of  the  plot  that  the  opera  is  full 
of  strong  dramatic  situations,  and  turns  upon  sentiments  and 
emotions  well  suited  for  musical  illustration.  M.  Massenet 
may  be  said  to  have  availed  himself  fully  of  these  opportunities, 
and  whatever  minor  faults  we  may  find  in  his  music,  it  is  always 
dramatic.  It  is  skilfully  written,  and  often  very  beautiful.  For 
the  present  we  will  only  select  as  an  example  the  commencement 
of  the  second  act.  The  prelude  indicates  the  hurry  and  noise  of 
battle.  The  rise  of  the  curtain,  however,  shows  us  the  camp  at 
rest,  a  dance  going  on,  the  pretty  ballet  air  for  which  is  carried  on 
through  short  phrases  for  Nair,  Kaled,  and  the  chorus.  The  great 
fault,  however,  of  the  music  is  the  too  free  use  of  the  full  power 
of  the  orchestra ;  not  only  is  this  fatiguing  to  the  ear  in  itself,  but 
it  interferes  with  the  full  development  of  the  dramatic  ideas,  as, 
when  even  the  least  strong  of  the  situations  is  marked  by  as  loud 
an  ensemble  as  can  be  written,  no  means  are  left  at  the  composer's 
disposal  to  mark  the  increased  importance  of  any  stronger  dramatic 
climax.  M.  Massenet  also  has  fallen  into  a  rather  tricky  way 
of  accenting  the  few  minutes'  repose  which  he  from  time  to  time 
allows  the  ear  to  enjoy  by  giving  a  simple  melody  to  the  violins  in 
unison. 

Signor  Gayarre  sang  Alim,  and  showed  most  of  the  excellences 
and  many  of  the  faults  of  his  style.  The  storm  of  sound  with  which 
he  had  to  battle  clearly  affected  his  voice,  and  made  his  intonation 
occasionally  uncertain.  Mile.  Turolla  took  the  part  of  Nair, 
and  agreeably  surprised  us  by  the  strong  dramatic  feeling  which 
she  threw  into  it.  The  music,  though  very  trying,  suited  her 
voice  and  method  far  better  than  that  of  Margherita ;  and,  though 
her  acting  is  still  far  from  skilful,  and  her  gestures  want  grace,  yet 
her  dramatic  intentions  were  so  good,  and  she  threw  so  much  earnest- 
ness into  her  part,  that  she  made  a  strong  effect.  Mile.  Pasqua 
(Kaled),  a  new  contralto,  has  an  agreeable  voice  ;  but,  although  she 
sang  steadilv  in  the  concerted  music,  yet  she  delivered  the  only  air 
in  the  part  by  no  means  well,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  the  air  in  question,  "  0  vaga  innamorata,"  is  not  only  melodious, 
but  is  also  a  clever  bit  of  "  local  colour,"  and  it  was  difficult  fully  to 
understand  it  as  sung  by  Mile.  Pasqua.  The  success  of  the  opera, 
however,  was  srreatly  due  to  the  fine  performance  of  Scindia  by 
M.  Lassalle-    No  noise  could  drowu  his  voice,  which,  icq uiriug  no 
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forcing,  preserved  tbe  beauty  of  its  quality  throughout  the  per- 
formance. There  was  no  difficulty  of  the  music  which  his  ad-  | 
mirable  vocalization  did  not  overcome  :  whilst  his  power  as  an 
actor  enabled  him  to  make  great  effect  out  of  the  strong  dramatic 
situations  of  the  story.  The  opera  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
spectacle,  of  which  full  advantage  has  been  taken.  The  dresses 
are  not  only  splendid,  but  very  correct,  and  the  management  of 
the  processions  and  groupings  admirable.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  opera  has  been  produced  in  a  theatre  in  which 
arose  the  idea  of  transferring  the  effects  of  the  elixir  vita;  from 
Faust,  who  drinks  it,  to  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room  in 
which  it  is  drunk.  The  ballets,  also,  are  well  arranged,  particularly 
the  long  series  of  live  movements  with  which  the  act  in  India's 
paradise  opens.  In  this  Mile.  Zuochi  appears,  and  shows  herself 
to  be  a  true  poetic  dancer,  with  grace  of  movement  and  intention 
of  gesture.  The  general  performance  was  excellent,  and  Signor 
Vianesi  conducted  with  skill  and  power. 

Mr.  Maple»on  has  produced  M.  Ambroiso  Thomas's  Miynon 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre— a  somewhat  bold  experiment,  con- 
sidering the  moderate  favour  which  the  same  composer's  Hamlet. 
has  met  with  in  this  country.  However,  the  subject  is 
better  suited  to  the  composer's  style,  and  the  opera  gives 
Mme.  Nilsson  auother  part  in  her  English  repertoire,  and  one  which 
will  add  even  to  the  great  reputation  which  she  has  here.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  explain  the  plot  at  much  length. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  opera  opens  with  the  appearance 
of  Mignon,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  asleep  in  the  cart  of  the  gipsy 
tribe  who  have  stolen  her,  be  lore  an  inn  where  are  Laertes  aud 
Filina,  who  belong  to  a  troupe  of  strolling  players.  Lotario, 
Mignon's  father,  who,  crazy  with  grief  at  her  loss,  is  wandering 
about  as  a  minstrel,  is  also  present.  The  leader  of  the  gipsy  tribe 
rudely  wakes  Mignon,  and,  on  her  refusal  to  dance,  is  about  to 
beat  her,  when  Lotario  and  Guglielmo,  who  enter  at  the  moment, 
rescue  her.  Guglielmo  then  flirts  with  Filina  for  a  while,  and 
shortly  afterwards  buys  Mignon  of  her  master.  Yielding  to  her 
entreaties,  he  allows  her  to  follow  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  page. 
Much  of  the  rest  of  the  action  is  taken  up  with  Guglielmo's  suit  to 
Filina,  and  Mignon's  jealousy,  and  the  semi-comic  jealous  despair 
of  Federico,  a  youthful  lover  of  Filina's.  At  length,  during  a 
fete  and  private  theatricals  at  the  chateau  of  Baron  Rosenberg, 
Guglielmo  tells  Mignon  that  she  must  leave  him.  She  rushes  des- 
perately into  the  grounds  where  the  noise  of  the  applause  gained  by 
her  rival  drives  her  to  frenzy.  As  she  is  about  to  throw  herself 
into  the  lake,  she  is  stopped  by  hearing  Lotario's  harp.  She  runs 
to  meet  him,  curses  the  house,  and  prays  that  fire  may  overtake  it. 
Lotario  goes  off  to  set  fire  to  the  house  ;  some  of  the  guests  come  out ; 
Guglielmo  seeks  Mignon,  is  detained  by  Filina,  who  .sends  Mignon  into 
the  house  to  fetch  her  bouquet.  The  tire  breaks  out,  and  Guglielmo 
rescues  Mignon.  The  last  act  passes  at  Lotario's  house  in  Italy. 
Guglielmo  has  learned  to  love  Mignon,  who  recovers  from  the 
illness  produced  by  the  shock  of  the  fire ;  Lotario  recovers 
his  reason;  and  Mignon,  by  the  help  of  a  casket  of  trinkets, 
is  shown  to  be  his  daughter.  M.  Ambroise  Thomas's  music 
is  more  pleasing  in  the  last  two  acts  than  in  the  tirst,  but 
throughout  it  is  melodious,  skilfully  written,  and  dramatic. 
Mignon's  air  in  the  first  act,  "  Xon  conosci  quel  suolo  che  di 
tutti  i  el  piu  bello  ?  "  well-known  in  concert-rooms  as  "  Connais- 
tu  le  pays!-"''  being  a  most  beautiful  example  of  melodious 
writing ;  whilst  the  delicate  little  gavotte,  which  forms  the  prelude 
to  the  second  act,  and  which  is  also  used  as  an  air  for  Federico,  is 
charming  from  its  quaintness.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  Mme. 
X:.--  in's  performance  of  Mignon,  which  part  she  performed  when 
the  opera  was  last  heard  in  England  ;  nothing  but  a  careful  analysis 
of  every  scene  could  do  so.  Her  singing  was  almost  perfect,  whilst 
her  acting  of  the  part  was  delicate,  thoughtful,  and  skilful.  The 
varied  emotions  of  sullenness  produced  by  fatigue,  the  playful 
fun  of  the  wild  girl,  alternating  and  struggling  with  love  and 
jealousy,  the  passion  of  grief  when  she  finds  how  strong  a  hold 
Filina  has  upon  her  lover,  were  all  expressed  admirably ;  every 
movement,  however  apparently  unstudied,  contributing  to  the 
effect.  Mile.  Kellogg  sang  Filina,  and  confirmed  the  favourable 
opinion  which  we  formed  of  her  on  hearing  her  in  Aula.  Her 
acting  of  the  part  was  good,  but  perhaps  rather  too  quiet — a  fault 
on  the  right  side  in  playing  such  a  character.  The  music  does  not  lie 
in  the  best  part  of  her  voice,  but  she  sang  it  well,  particularly  the 
pretty  and  catching,  if  somewhat  common-place  air,  "Io  son 
Titania^in  the  second  act;  but  yet  we  could  not  help  feeling  that 
we  were  admiring  what  the  artist  evidently  had  been,  rather  than 
what  she  now  is.  Mme.  Trebelli  in  her  old  part  of  Fede- 
rico had  not  much  to  do,  but  her  singing  was  beyond  all  praise  ; 
she  was  particularly  success  ul  with  the  Hondo  Gavotte  before 
referred  to.  M.  Iioudil  seemed  at  a  loss  for  something  to  do  in  the 
part  of  Lotario.  and  was  unable  to  produce  much  effect  even  by 
the  scene  in  which  Lotario  recovers  his  reason.  His  singing,  how- 
ever, wr.s  excellent  as  to  method  and  quality  of  voice,  though  dis- 
figured by  the  tremolo  which,  we  fear,  must  be  a  permanent  defect 
of  his  voice,  and  not  due  to  nervousness  or  passing  indisposition. 
Signor  Campanini  was  the  Guglielmo,  and  we  cannot  say  that  it 
was  a  good  performance ;  he  began  in  fairly  good  voice,  but  before 
the  evening  was  half  over  he  was  painfully  hoarse. 

The  ballets  and  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  fire  we  will  not 
notice  at  present,  as  neither  were  quite  ready  for  exhibition.  The 
general  performance  of  the  chorus  and  baud  was  very  good,  and, 
thanks  to  Sir  Michael  Costa's  presence  of  mind  and  skill,  110  slip  of 
any  great  importance  took  place. 


HOW  THE  TRADE  IMPROVEMENT  HAS  BEEN  CHECKED. 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  directed  attention  to  the  symptoms  that 
were  beginning  to  appear  of  an  improvement  in  trade.  The 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  May  showed  an  increase  in  the 
exports,  which,  though  but  slight,  yet  coming  after  the  long 
succession  of  decreases,  was  hailed  as  an  indication  that  the  lowest 
depth  of  the  depression  had  at  length  been  passed.  The  Cleariug- 
Ilouse  returns  for  the  same  mouth  likewise  exhibited  an  increase, 
proving  that  the  volume  of  business  transacted  in  London  had 
grown  larger.  And,  more  important  still,  there  was  a  very 
marked  revival  of  speculation.  New  concerns  of  various  kinds 
were  successfully  brought  out,  and  the  prices  of  stock  rose  very 
rapidly.  Moreover,  there  was  a  more  hopeful  feeling  than  had 
existed  for  a  long  while  previously.  And  some  of  the  commercial 
markets  also  improved.  As  abroad  the  improvement  was  yet  more 
distinct  and  hopefulness  more  pronounced,  it  appeared  that  at  last 
the  long-looked-for  revival  was  in  reality  setting  in.  During  the  last 
month  the  hopes  thus  founded  have  been  disappointed,  and  at 
present  the  gloom  amongst  business  men  is  as  great  as  ever.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  explain  how  the  change  has  been  brought  about ;  for 
unquestionably  there  has  been  a  change.  The  appearances  on  which 
we  commented  four  or  five  weeks  ago  were  not  deceptive.  The 
ground  had  been  prepared  for  a  revival,  which  would  have  pro- 
ceeded if  events  had  been  propitious.  But  they  have  been  the 
very  reverse.  First  among  the  causes  of  the  renewed  gloom  is 
the  persistent  bad  weather.  For  eight  or  nine  consecutive  months 
we  have  not  had  a  single  week  without  rain  or  snow.  A  winter 
of  unusual  severity,  continued  through  the  spring  and  almost  into 
summer,  has  been  followed  by  a  June  and  July  of  unprecedented 
wetness.  The  earth  is  saturated  with  moisture,  the  temperature 
is  low  enough  for  November,  and  in  consequence  the  chance  of 
even  an  average  harvest  is  gone.  Nor  is  this  all.  Barley  is  as 
bad  a  crop  as  wheat,  hops  and  even  fruit  are  spoilt,  in  many  places 
it  has  been  impossible  to  prepare  the  ground  for  green  crops,  and 
the  hay  cannot  be  cut,  or  if  cut,  is  rotting  in  the  swathe.  Alto- 
gether the  agricultural  outlook  is  most  serious.  Farmers,  im- 
poverished by  four  successive  bad  years,  find  themselves  face  to 
lace  with  a  fifth,  and  are  beginning  to  lose  courage  utterly.  Land- 
owners, who  have  already  lowered  their  rents,  look  with  anxiety 
to  the  prospect  of  having  to  lower  them  still  further.  And  trades- 
people recognize  that  for  the  next  twelve  months  the  agricultural 
classes  will  be  still  worse  customers  than  they  are  now.  Shop- 
keepers, again,  see  the  last  opportunity  of  doing  a  summer  trade 
passing  away ;  and  railway  shareholders  are  apprehensive  that 
the  holiday  season  will  be  unprofitable.  Matters  may  turn  out 
better  than  is  now  anticipated  ;  but  for  the  moment  the  depression 
of  spirit  is  extreme. 

Throughout  Western  Europe  the  outlook  is  scarcely  better.  In 
the  South  of  France,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  harvest  will  be  fair; 
but  in  the  North  it  is  below  the  average,  and  in  most  neighbouring 
countries  it  is  unpromising.  In  Spain  there  has  been  actual 
failure,  aud  extreme  distress  is  reported  to  exist  around  Oarthagena 
aud  Alicante  in  the  Provinces  of  Alurcia  and  Valencia.  In  Italy. 
Spain,  and  France  the  silk  crop  has  failed  ;  and  in  France,  more- 
over, fears  are  entertained  for  wine  and  sugar.  There  is  thus  a 
general  impoverishment  of  Western  Europe  iu  prospect.  But 
the  main  effect  as  yet  upon  business  in  this  country  has  been 
through  the  apprehension  it  excites  that  money  will  by  and  by 
be  made  dear.  As  the  harvests  of  Western  Europe  are  likely 
to  prove  deficient,  the  imports  of  corn  from  the  United  States 
and  Russia  will  probably  be  very  large.  And,  of  course,  the 
greater  the  demand  the  higher  will  be  the  price.  Thus  it  is 
possible  that  several  countries  bidding  against  one  another  may 
make  wheat  dear,  and  may  necessitate  the  export  of  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold  to  pay  for  the  wheat.  Free-trade  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  importance  of  the  harvest  as  an  element  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  While  the  Corn-laws  were  in 
force,  a  deficient  crop  raised  the  price  of  bread,  and  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  majority  of  the  population.  Working  men  then  had  less 
to  spend  upon  other  things,  and  many  branches  of  business  felt  the 
consequences.  In  those  days  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  part 
played  by  the  harvest  in  producing  good  trade  or  bad.  But  now 
the  home  supplies  of  food  are  smaller  than  the  foreign,  and,  there- 
fore, the  character  of  the  harvest  has  comparatively  little  influence 
on  the  price  of  bread.  Although  we  have  at  present  had  four 
short  harvests  one  after  another,  wheat  has  this  year  been  unusually 
cheap.  It  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  by  many,  consequently, 
that  the  character  of  the  home  crops  is  of  little  national  im- 
portance. This  is  a  gross  mistake.  The  importance  of  the  harvest 
is  unquestionably  much  less  than  it  was,  and  it  makes  itself  felt 
in  a  different  way ;  but  it  is  still  real  and  considerable.  Agri- 
culture continues  to  be  the  greatest  of  English  industries,  and 
whatever  affects  it  injuriously  must  in  time  affect  the  whole  com- 
munity. While  the  Corn  Laws  existed,  the  adverse  influence  was 
felt  immediately ;  now  it  is  felt  only  after  a  succession  of  bad 
years ;  and  it  is  experienced,  moreover,  not  through  dear  food, 
but  through  the  inability  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  buy  on  the 
scale  they  formerly  did  from  the  manufacturing  classes. 

A  second  cause  of  the  check  is  found  in  the  failures  and  rumours 
of  embarrassment,  of  which  there  have  been  so  many  during  the  past 
month  or  two.  The  long  depression,  from  which  so  many  great 
industries  have  so  heavily  suffered,  has  necessarily  produced  much 
bad  trade.  There  have  been  ruinous  losses  which  must  be  borne 
by  somebody.  The  impression  is  general  that  manv  of  these  have 
yet  to  be  declared ;  and  rumours  have  been  circulated  that  the 
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moment  has  come  for  the  liquidation,  that  the  banks  which  have 
kept  up  the  tottering-  houses  are  no  longer  willing  to  bear 
the  burden.  What  foundation  there  may  be  for  these  apprehen- 
sions we  shall  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide.  We  are  not  now 
inquiring  into  the  matter ;  we  are  only  tracing  the  causes  which 
checked  the  improvement  that  was  beginning.  Among  those 
causes,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  we  find  the  apprehensive 
feeling  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  It  originated  imme- 
diately in  a  very  large  number  of  failures,  which  occurred  almost 
together  in  several  different  trades,  and  in  a  variety  of  quarters. 
Houses  trading  with  the  East  and  with  the  West,  with  the  Con- 
tinent and  with  the  Antipodes,  stopped  payment  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, as  did  banks  and  credit  institutions  abroad.  There  was 
no  failure  of  magnitude,  but  there  were  so  many  and  under  such 
a  variety  of  conditions  that  disquiet  was  generated.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  rumours  of  private  liquidations  in  all  directions. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  these  rumours  were  exaggerated,  but  in 
any  case  they  produced  a  sense  of  insecurity.  People  did  not 
know  whom  to  trust,  and,  of  course,  their  suspicions  were  often 
misdirected.  But  the  result  was  a  restriction  of  business  activity, 
owing  mainly  to  a  limitation  of  discount  facilities. 

Lastly,  the  new  policy  adopted  by  Germany  has  had  a  disastrous 
influence.  In  the  month  of  May  there  was  a  rush  to  import  goods, 
especially  iron  and  steel,  into  that  country,  before  the  new  duties 
should  come  into  operation.  But  last  month  this  temporary 
activity  had  spent  itself,  and  the  trade  fell  off.  At  the  same  time 
a  feeling  of  anxiety  began  to  spread  upon  the  Continent.  As  we 
have  already  stated  once,  we  are  not  here  inquiring  into  the 
foundation  for  the  states  of  mind  which  we  find  existing.  All  we 
have  to  do  with  for  the  present  is  these  states  of  mind  as  explaining 
certain  economic  phenomena  for  which  we  have  to  account.  Now, 
as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  protection  in  Germany  cuts  off  both 
Russia  and  Austro-Hungary  from  their  accustomed  trade  routes  ; 
and,  under  circumstances  which  may  arise,  might  even  shut  out  the 
former  of  these  Empires  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  TarifTBill  should  have  excited  hostility 
in  Russia,  or  that  the  press  of  that  country  should  look  upon  it 
as  intended  to  injure  Russia  quite  as  much  as  to  benefit  Ger- 
many. Accordingly  the  tone  of  the  Russian  press  has  been  very 
bitter  against  Germany.  There  are  even  reports  in  Vienna  that 
remonstrances  have  been  addressed  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  but  little  satisfaction  has  been  given.  Comment 
has  been  excited,  too,  by  the  fact  that  Prince  GortchakofF  passed 
through  Berlin  without  visiting  Prince  Bismarck,  and,  in  short, 
gossip  has  been  busy  with  a  number  of  signs  which  are  supposed 
to  betoken  a  coolness  between  Germany  and  Russia.  Taken  by 
themselves,  the  political  rumours  would  hardly  deserve  notice,  but 
combined  with  the  violent  wrench  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  Germany  and  the  two  neighbouring  empires,  they  un- 
doubtedly had  an  effect  upon  the  course  of  business.  The  Bourses 
of  both  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  buoyant  in  May,  stocks  rose 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  London,  and  a  sanguine  tone  pre- 
vailed. When,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  Prince  Bismarck 
was  resolved  to  carry  the  Tariff  Bill  at  any  cost,  that  he  would  break 
with  the  National  Liberals  and  reconcile  himself  with  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  there  was  a  fall,  and  dulness  took  the  place  of  buoyancy. 
The  change  reacted  on  our  own  Stock  Exchange,  and  intensified  the 
feeling  that  has  prevailed.  In  the  same  way,  the  purely  commercial 
markets  were  affected.  Here  in  England  the  true  significance  of  the 
apprehensions  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  was  understood 
only  by  the  few  ;  but  that  apprehension  existed,  and  that  business 
activity  had  decreased  was,  of  course,  known,  and  had  its  influence. 
In  these  days  of  intimate  international  relations,  when  the  lives  of 
nations  are  so  closely  bound  up  one  with  another,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  change  affecting  so  profoundly  the  future  of 
central  Europe  as  that  just  carried  through  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
could  come  into  operation  without  reacting  upon  a  country  which 
has  such  large  dealings  with  all  other  countries  as  England  has ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  reacted  upon  England. 


REVIEWS. 


LEWES'S  PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND.* 

IT  wa3  understood  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  George 
Henry  Lewes  had  ready  for  press  a  considerable  section  of  his 
third  series  of  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  And  over  and  above 
that  portion  which  was  left  in  a  complete  state,  there  were  other 
large  sections  of  his  comprehensive  philosophical  enterprise  written 
out  in  sufficient  detail  to  admit  of  their  being  offered  to  the  reader  as 
an  authentic  continuation  of  the  author's  system,  if  an  editor  could 
be  found  sufficiently  instructed  to  supply  the  requisite  order  and 
connexion.  The  notice  prefixed  to  the  present  first  instalment  of 
Mr.  Lewes's  papers  says  briefly  that  this  "  problem  is  published 
separately  in  obedience  to  an  implied  wish  of  the  author,  .  .  . 
and  with  no  other  alterations  than  such  as  it  is  felt  certain  that  he 
would  have  sanctioned."  We  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  hand 
it  is  that  is  concealed  beneath  this  reserved,  yet  significant,  inti- 
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mation  of  editorial  care.  Purposely  veiled  and  retiring  as  it  is, 
this  notice  assures  us  that  the  further  volume  promised  for  the 
autumn  will  have  the  superintendence  of  the  one  mind  which 
combines  capacity  to  range  over  the  field  of  speculation  with  loving 
sympathy  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the 
author. 

Under  these  circumstances  natural  piety  inclines  us  to  wish  that 
what  is  thus  presented  to  the  reader  may  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  Mr. .  Lewes's  philosophical  reputation.  The  examination  we 
have  been  able  to  make  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  present 
volume,  though  only  a  thin  book  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages, 
will  be  found  even  more  widely  interesting  than  any  part  of  the 
series  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  sources  of  this  more  extended 
popularity  are  to  be  looked  for  partly  in  the  subject  itself,  partly 
in  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  previous  volume,  which  appeared 
rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  so  largely  physiological  as  to 
dispose  many  readers  to  shut  up  the  book  and  himd  it  over  to  the 
professed  physiologist.  The  present  volume  is  free  from  physical 
details,  and  brings  us  back  to  pure  psychology.  And  the  mode 
of  handling  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Lewes  especially  excelled — a 
mode  which  may  be  called  controversial  exposition.  It  is  a  mode 
which  has  all  the  advantages  of  direct  exposition  without  the 
dead  inertia  of  a  didactic  manual,  and  all  the  lively  stimulus  of  a 
debate  without  the  dreariness  of  a  refutation  in  detail.  Mr. 
Lewes  was  never  mo?e  readable  than  in  the  present  posthumous 
volume. 

The  subject  of  the  volume  is  Psychology,  but  it  is  not  a  treatise 
on  the  laws  of  mind,  but  only  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
psychology.  What  is  it  we  study  when  we  study  psychology, 
why  do  we  study  it,  and  how  ought  we  to  study  it  ?  First,  is 
psychology  a  subject  of  study  at  all  ?  Is  it  a  science  ? 
and,  if  a  science,  is  it  not  a  portion  of  biology  ?  According  to 
Mr.  Lewes,  psychology  is  a  science,  and  a  separate  science,  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  biology.  His  own  definition  of  psychology  is  "  the 
analysis  and  classification  of  the  sentient  functions  and  faculties, 
revealed  to  observation  and  induction,  completed  by  the  reduction 
of  them  to  their  conditions  of  existence,  biological  and  socio- 
logical." Without  staying  to  criticize  minutely  the  wording  of 
this  definition,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  does  not  explain  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  defined ;  and  we  hasten  to  add  that  Mr. 
Lewes  places  psychology  as  a  science,  combatively,  between  those 
who  deny  it  to  be  a  science  and  absorb  it  into  physiology,  and 
those  who  claim  for  it  to  be  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  a  separate 
entity  called  mind.  With  the  latter  school  of  thought,  the  "  in- 
ductive philosophy  of  the  human  mind"  as  pursued  by  the  British 
doctors  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  derived  their  impulse  from 
Locke,  Mr.  Lewes  makes  short  work.  To  these  observers  the 
phenomena  of  knowing,  feeling,  willing,  &c,  inhered  in  a  subject  or 
substance  called  "  mind."  This  substance  had  none  of  the  qualities 
of  "  matter,"  with  which  it  was  regularly  contrasted.  Man  was  a 
dual  being  made  up  of  the  union  of  these  two  antithetical  sub- 
stances. This  old-fashioned  mental  science,  resting,  as  it  does, 
upon  a  pure  assumption,  that  of  a  "  something  behind  "  pheno- 
mena, which  nobody  has  ever  seen,  falls  at  once  when  its  basis  is 
annihilated.  The  phenomena — these  are  the  objects  with  which 
the  science  deals ;  as  for  the  substance  in  which  the  phenomena 
inhere,  that  is  a  metaphysical  figment  which  can  have  no  place  in 
a  scientific  theory.  A  substance  in  which  qualities  inhere  is  only 
the  abstract  expression  for  the  sum  of  such  qualities.  Mind,  as  a 
subject,  is  nothing  but  a  logical  conception  of  these  qualities  con- 
sidered as  a  class.  The  real  agent,  of  which  all  the  phenomena  are 
the  actions,  is  the  material  organism. 

Mind,  then,  disappears  from  the  scene.  It  will  immediately  be 
inferred  that  the  science  of  mind  vanishes  with  it.  If  the  pheno- 
mena hitherto  known  as  "  mental  "  are  phenomena  of  the  bodily 
organism ;  if  sensibility  is  a  vital  property  of  tissue,  an  endow- 
ment of  nerves  equally  physical  with  any  other  endowment  which 
belongs  to  them  as  part  of  the  material  framework,  then  psycho- 
logy must  be  either  a  branch  of  physiology,  or  it  is  wholly  ab- 
sorbed into  it.  The  only  thing  known  to  us  is  the  organism  and 
its  manifestations.  But  the  properties,  functions,  phenomena  of 
this  organism  are  the  subject-matter  of  physiology.  When 
"  mind  "  and  "  spirit "  are  exploded  as  nonentities,  mere  metem- 
pirical  abstractions,  "  mental "  and  "  spiritual  "  must  also  cease  to 
be,  as  class  names  denoting  a  set  of  phenomena  apart.  This  is  the 
inference  which  a  reader  would  at  first  sight  be  disposed  to 
draw  from  Mr.  Lewes's  demolition  of  the  old  fiction  on  which  the 
psychology  of  the  last  century  was  raised. 

But  this  inference  as  to  the  author's  position  would  be  an 
entirely  mistaken  one.  Mr.  Lewes  is  very  emphatic  in  vindicat- 
ing the  existence  of  a  separate  science  of  psychology.  He  finds 
room  for  it  by  aid  of  his  theory  of  the  "  twofold  aspect."  Sensi- 
bility, though  a  property  of  nerves,  has  a  "subjective  side,"  or 
"  psychological  equivalent,"  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
"  sentience."  All  sentient  phenomena  are  the  subject-matter  of  a 
separate  science,  and  are  not  within  the  cognizance  of  physiology 
at  all.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  are  sentient 
phenomena  as  distinct  facts  or  appearances  revealing  themselves  in 
addition  to  the  sensible  affection,  on  each  occasion,  of  the  organ- 
ism. There  is  but  one  class  of  facts ;  there  are  two  aspects  in 
which  these  same  facts  may  be  regarded.  In  one  aspect  they  are 
vital  phenomena,  and  come  uuder  the  science  of  physiology.  In 
the  other  aspect  they  are  mental  phenomena,  and  belong  to  a 
science  of  psychology.  The  difference  does  not  reside  in  the 
thing  treated  of,  but  is  a  dili'erence  in  our  mode  of  apprehending 
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the  same  event.  Consciousness  testifies  only  to  a  diversity  of 
manifestation : — 

The  vital  organism  is  an  apparatus  for  the  transmission  of  motions, 
molecular  and  molar.  In  this  view  all  its  actions  are  mechanical.  It  is 
also  an  apparatus  for  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  substances.  In 
this  view  it  seems  to  be  purely  mechanical,  and  belongs  to  chemistry.  It 
is  further  au  apparatus  fur  morphological  evolution  and  dynamic  con- 
sensus— the  special  phenomena  classed  as  vital.  Thus  the  organism  is 
more  than  an  automaton  ;  it  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  vital  system. 
On  the  subjective  side  the  neuro-muscular  system  gives  place  t  j  the  soul  ; 
its  actions  are  feelings.  Here  there  can  be  uo  question  either  of  mechanics 
or  of  chemistry.  The  phenomena  are  no  longer  movements  and  decomposi- 
tions. They  imply  such  and  are  referred  to  such  when  their  objective  ex- 
pressions are  employed,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  all  objective  facts  are  finally 
expressible  iu  terms  of  feeling. — P.  23. 

We  have  given  this  statement — one  among  many  reiterated 
statements  of  the  distinction — in  the  author's  own  words,  because 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  rightly  apprehend  his  doctrine  of  the 
two  aspects.  Mr.  Lewes  seems  sometimes  to  speak  as  if  the  fact 
to  be  taken  account  of  were  one  and  single,  but  we  were  able  to 
give  two  distinct  accounts  of  it.  He  says,  e.g.  "  the  orgauic  state, 
and  its  corresponding  mental  state,  are  the  antithetic  terms  for  one 
and  the  same  fact.-'  (P.  24.)  At  other  times  he  speaks  as  if  the 
organic  affection  were  the  precondition  of  a  subsequent  state, 
sentient  or  mental,  and  as  if  this  detached  sentient  state  were  the 
material  of  the  science  of  psychology.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
mind ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter ;  this  old-fashioned  anti- 
thesis is  given  up.  What  there  is  is  an  organized  body.  This 
body  is  I.  Have  I — this  body — two  distinct  sets  of  changes  or 
incidents,  one  set  being  physical,  and  the  other  set  being  mental ;  or 
am  I  liable  to  only  one  set  of  incidents,  which  are  properly  phy- 
sical, but  which  from  another  point  of  view  I  choose  to  call 
mental  ?  This  is  a  question  which  our  study  of  Mr.  Lewes 's 
volume,  no  doubt  somewhat  hasty,  has  not  yet  enabled  us  to 
answer. 

The  old  test  by  which  mental  sequences  were  distinguished 
from  physical — namely,  that  the  former  are  revealed  in  conscious- 
ness— Mr.  Lewes  abandons.  For  this  there  are  two  very  sufficient 
reasons.  First,  we  now  know  that  a  very  large  part,  perhaps  the 
largest  part,  of  the  psychical  life  of  the  individual  is  unconscious. 
Secondly,  human  psychology  involves  another  most  important 
element,  the  intiuence  of  the  social  medium.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
the  old  test  by  which  what  is  mental  may  be  distinguished  from 
its  physical  antecedent,  or  (are  we  to  say  ?)  manifestation,  Mr. 
Lewes  introduces  the  terms  "  subjective  "  and  "  objective."  Hereby 
what  was  not  clear,  or  precisely  declared  before,  becomes,  it  seems 
to  us,  covered  with  a  cloud  of  confusion.  The  phenomena  about 
which  we  now  speak,  and  which  we  still  continue  to  call  mental 
(though  there  is  no  mind,"  but  only  a  body),  Mr.  Lewes  wishes  to 
describe  as  "  subjective  "  phenomena,  and  the  laws  of  these  phe- 
nomena as  "  subjective  "  laws.  The  changes,  neuro-muscular  and 
other,  of  the  organism  are  to  be  called  "objective"  phenomena. 
Much  emphasis  is  laid  by  Mr.  Lewes  upon  this  nomenclature, 
which  is  pronounced  "  eminently  serviceable."  No  use  is  made,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  of  the  distinction  thus  arranged,  in  any  part  of  Mr. 
Lewes's  present  volume,  and  this  application  of  the  old-fashioned 
terms  adds  much  to  the  perplexity  of  the  "  two-fold  aspect  "  theory. 
The  terms  "object"  and  "  subject  "  were  very  useful  terms  iu  the 
old  theory  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  had  a  well-defined  and 
unmistakable  meaning.  They  did  not  denote  a  division  of  things 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  explain  how  we  know  things.  The 
I,  the  Ego,  the  cognizing  personality,  was  taken  as  subject ;  and  ! 
things  as  they  became  known  to  me,  the  non-ego,  formed  my  ob- 
jective world.  This  explanation  of  "  knowing,''  which  was 
common  to  all  the  mental  science  of  the  schools  which 
postulated  the  existence  of  Mind,  Mr.  Lewes  does  not  employ. 
He  retains,  however,  the  terms  "subject "and  "object,"  trans- 
ferring them  to  a  new  application.  The  "  object  "  becomes  nature  ; 
and  the  "  subject "  human  nature.  In  this  arrangement  the 
organism,  which  is  I,  the  Ego,  falls  under  the  head  of  "  object"  ; 
the  old  subject  has  changed  its  place  and  become  object.  Mind 
having  ceased  to  exist,  there  is  no  subject ;  but  we  are  to  call  an 
"  aspect  "  of  the  object  and  its  phenomena  "  subjective."  This  is 
certainly  perplexing-.  Such  a  change  in  the  signification  of  terms 
could  only  be  justified  by  some  signal  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  change,  of  which,  however,  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  trace. 

This  line  of  criticism  might  be  carried  further  ;  but  we  hasten 
onwards  to  note  a  few  of  the  interesting  points  touched  in  Mr. 
Lewes's  chapters.  He  defends  Introspection,  or  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  as  a  trustworthy  instrument  of  investigation.  The 
reaction  against  the  introspective  method  has  been  carried  too  far. 
The  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  which  has  hitherto  been  reached  is  insufficient  to  warrant 
us  in  affirming  that  we  have  translated  all  the  facts  of  sentience 
into  definite  cerebral  processes.  Much  of  what  passes  for  physio- 
logical exploration  of  psychological  processes  is  only  the  translation 
of  these  processes  into  terms  of  hypothetical  physiology.  Mr. 
Lewes  does  not  value  comparative"  psychology  or  the  "study  of 
animal  life  highly  as  an  aid  to  human  psychology.  It  is  a  study 
in  which  we  are  constantly  falling  into  the  fallacies  of  anthropo- 
morphic interpretation.  The  observation  of  animals  may  yield 
material ;  but  it  must  be  used  only  as  suggestion  for  experimental 
analysis,  never  as  premisses  for  conclusions. 

Dismissipg  animal  psychology  as  of  small  service,  and  laying 
down  the  limits  of  introspection  and  physiology,  Mr.  Lewes  then 
proceeds  to  bring  into  notice  an  important  element  in  the  studv  of 
psychology— the  experience  of  the  race.    Perhaps  his  chapter  on 


the  General  Mind  contains  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  That  history  must,  in  these  inquiries,  be  brought 
in  to  supplement  observation  and  introspection  is  no  new  doctrine. 
It  is  one  which  every  teacher  of  mental  science  in  the  last  century 
was  accustomed  to  inculcate,  and  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle,  so 
that  it  is  amusing  to  lind  Comte  being  credited  with  the  discovery. 
But  though  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  was  sought  by  Aris- 
totle in  the  rise  and  fall  of  States  and  Constitutions,  the  doctrine 
of  progressive  development  is  an  acquisition  of  the  present  century. 
The  logic  of  science  is  only  made  apparent  in  the  history  of 
science  ;  moral  experience  acquires  its  development  through  social 
influence,  and  for  art  new  sensibilities  are  developed,  and  nature 
beco  uea  full  of  new  symbols.  This  leads,  lastly,  to  the  conception 
which  crowns  Mr.  Lewes's  psychological  system — that,  namely,  of 
"the  general  mind."  The  reader  will  at  once  imagine  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  go  back  to  the  Platonic  theories  of  the  "  world-soul," 
or  the  Peripatetic  speculations  respecting  the  universal  reason.  Mr. 
Lewes's  "  general  mind  "  is  something  quite  different.  It  is  the 
name  he  gives  to  what  is  more  commonly  called  the  collective  ex- 
perience of  the  race.  Here,  again,  though  readily  conceding  to 
any  writer  the  privilege  of  using  terms  in  any  sense  he  chooses  to 
define  for  them,  we  are  unable  to  see  what  is  gained  by  adopting 
an  old  word,  with  which  all  were  familiar  in  another  sense,  and 
giving  it  a  new  definition.  It  is  more  than  useless,  it  is  even  mis- 
leading. When  "mind"  was  used  in  the  old  sense,  as  the  name  of 
a  thing  or  being — the  I,  or  an  integral  part  of  me — it  implied  a 
permanent  possibility  of  function  or  active  force.  This  permanent 
possibility  of  sentience  is  now  transferred  to  the  body,  so  that  in 
preserving  the  term  mind  as  an  abstract  term  for  the  sum-total  of 
the  individual's  experience,  an  essential  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  has  been  dropped.  In  the  old  use  of  the  word  the  fresh 
spring  of  thought  was  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  idea.  In 
M  r.  Lewes's  adaptation  of  it,  the  registered  experience  is  all  that  is 
denoted  by  it.  Waiving,  however,  this  objection  to  Sir.  Lewes's 
nomenclature,  all  thoughtful  men  will  find  that  his  pages  on  the  way 
in  which  conceptions  once  assimilated  by  the  general  mind  become 
necessities  of  thought  are  well  worth  their  attention.  Even  the 
general  reader  will  admit  that  psychology  thus  treated  becomes 
luminous  and  fruitful  of  practical  instruction. 

» 


A  NOOK  IN  THE  APENNINES.* 

ri^HE  English  who  winter  in  Italy  can  never  know  much  of  the 
J-  country  or  the  people  ;  and  in  these  days  of  rapid  and  easy 
communication  they  learn  far  less  of  them  than  formerly.  You 
no  longer  jog  from  Florence  to  Rome  or  from  Pome  to  Naples 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  vetturino  who  has  contracted  to 
house  and  feed  you.  You  have  no  longer  to  break  the  journey 
twice  a  day,  possibly  at  the  dilapidated  inn  of  some  stagnant 
little  town,  where  the  time  hung  heavy  on  your  hands  and 
you  had  to  stroll  abroad  in  quest  of  excitement.  Then  you 
could  hardly  help  using  your  eyes,  and  your  tongue  too,  if 
you  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  gift  of  languages.  You 
marked  the  manners  and  customs  that  seemed  most  strange  to 
you,  and  got  into  desultory  chat  with  the  groups  of  loungers 
who  leaned  over  the  moss-grown  bridge  or  smoked  and  gossiped 
on  the  piazza  before  the  church.  Now  the  vetturino,  with 
his  cumbrous  though  not  uncomfortable  vehicle,  is  gone  out 
of  date,  and  even  post-horses  are  hardly  to  be  procured  for 
money.  'You  take  your  ticket  at  a  modern  railway  station, 
and  travel  by  what  is  pleasantly  described  as  the  express.  At 
all  events,  you  go  straight  from  city  to  city,  resisting  temp- 
tations to  loiter  on  the  way  and  shirking  the  discomforts  of 
the  odoriferous  ulbergo.  And,  once  settled  at  Rome  or  Naples, 
setting  the  sights  and  the  scenery  aside,  you  might  as  well 
be  living  in  London  or  Paris.  You  mix  in  English  society ; 
you  sit  down  to  English  dinners  ;  you  occupy  apartments  furnished 
for  the  English  taste ;  you  play  whist  and  read  the  papers  at  an 
English  club  ;  you  look  at  everything  about  you  through  English 
spectacles  ;  and  when  you  go  about  your  allotted  tasks  among 
ruins  and  churches,  you  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  an 
Anglicized  commissionaire,  who  has  been  demoralized  by  long 
contact  with  your  countrymen.  Then,  as  you  have  arrived  in 
Italy  with  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  you  leave  it  before  the  end 
of  the  spring.  You  may  wait  to  see  the  wild  flowers  bursting  out 
all  over  the  Campagna ;  or  you  may  even  have  suffered  from  the 
noonday  heat,  in  excursions  to  Pompeii  or  Castellamare.  Put 
by  the  time  the  sun-loving  Italians  are  hoping  to  bask  in  the 
genial  glow  of  their  summer,  you  have  effected  your  retreat  across 
the  snows  of  the  Alps  or  made  the  voyage  from  Civita  Vecchia  to 
Marseilles.  In  fact,  you  have  seen  the  Italians  in  their  winter 
trance,  and  you  take  leave  of  them  just  when  they  are  reawaken- 
ing to  animation.  A  few  English  or  American  families  stay 
behind,  going  into  summer  quarters  at  some  such  place  as 
Sorrento  or  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  With  the  best  intentions, 
their  life  must  be  a  dull  one.  They  have  not  the  temperament 
of  natives  to  the  climate  born ;  nor,  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
own  prejudices  on  the  score  of  decency,  can  they  reduce  their 
clothing  to  a  satisfactory  minimum.  They  must  simmer  till  near 
sundown  in  a  siesta  behind  sunblinds,  and  emerge  from  the 

*  A  Nook  in  the  Apennines  ;  or,  a  Summer  beneath  the  Chestnuts.  By 
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confinement  limp  and  languid  to  recruit  their  exhausted  energies 
in  the  evening  breeze.  The  consequence  is  that,  so  far  as  obser- 
vation or  enjoyment  goes,  they  might  almost  as  well  have  taken 
flight  with  their  fellow-countrymen.  The}'  see  no  more  of  Italy 
and  the  Italians  in  their  summer-time  than  those  loitering  swallows 
who  are  believed  to  hibernate  with  us  may  be  supposed  to  know 
of  our  English  ice  and  snowstorms. 

Very  different  were  the  experiences  of  the  English  family  to 
whose  retirement  from  the  heat  of  Florence  to  a  cool  "  nook  in 
the  Apennines"  we  are  indebted  for  the  exceedingly  pleasant 
volume  now  before  us.  They  saw  something  of  Italian  scenery 
and  Italian  rural  habits  at  their  best,  and  under  singularly  favour- 
able circumstances.  When  they  left  Florence,  with  the  thermo- 
meter standing  at  960  in  the  shade,  they  withdrew  to  a  little  villa 
on  an  airy  height  of  2,220  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  the  heart  of 
the  picturesque  mountains  of  Pistoia.  Of  course  they  at  once  re- 
covered their  energies,  and  revelled  in  the  beauties  of  the  landscape 
and  the  fresh  sensations  that  crowded  on  them.  Equally  of  course 
they  had  come  prepared  to  rough  it,  though  the  reality  in  some 
respects  exceeded  their  expectations.  The  ground-floor  of  their 
new  residence  was  absolutely  destitute  of  furniture.  The  massive 
articles  in  the  upper  rooms  seemed  adapted  rather  to  an  anti- 
quarian museum  than  to  the  use  of  an  English  family.  In  the  nearest 
villages,  though  of  no  inconsiderable  size,  there  was  neither 
butcher,  baker,  nor  linendraper.  So  far  as  the  villagers  did  not 
live  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  their  wants  were  supplied  by 
travelling  pedlars.  But  if  the  strangers  had  left  the  fleshpots  of 
the  Tuscan  capital  behind  them,  fortunately  their  wants  were  few 
and  their  tastes  simple.  They  established  a  daily  connexion  with  a 
neighbouring  town  by  which  they  managed  somehow  to  keep  the 
larder  replenished.  Having  got  over  their  first  surprise  at  the 
free-and-easy  practice  of  communism,  which  gave  the  villagers  the 
run  of  the  villa  grounds,  even  to  the  extent  of  holding  their  sports 
there  and  making  free  with  the  flowers,  they  found  their  primitive 
neighbours  to  be  an  unassuming,  well-meaning  folk,  who  were  more 
than  ready  to  meet  their  advances,  though  they  never  took  an 
intentional  liberty.  And,  having  once  won  the  regard  and  con- 
fidence of  the  peasants,  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
relations  with  them. 

We  must  add  that  they  might  have  enjoyed  their  villeggiatura 
much  less  had  they  not  gone  through  a  preliminary  training  for  it. 
Evidently  they  were  quite  at  home  in  the  country,  though  they 
had  never  before  visited  that  mountain  district.  They  spoke  the 
language  fluently,  and  the  very  children  found  friends  at  once.  We 
might  have  taken  Harry,  who  was  only  five,  for  a  little  prig,  had 
he  not  so  obviously  .picked  up,  from  his  nurse  or  the  servants,  the 
Italian  idioms  or  habits  of  expression.  He  quaintly  introduces  his 
mother  to  "  a  brigandish-looking  man,  with  a  slouched  hat  and 
6hort  pipe,"  with  a  "  See,  mamma,  this  is  Pietro,  my  great  friend ; 
he  is  more  than  that,  I  will  call  him  my  brother.  And  that  is 
Narciso  ;  he  is  another  brother."  Ida  and  Isa,  little  girls  of  seven 
and  eight  respectively,  ran  out  into  the  nearest  cottages,  making 
theaiselves  the  friends  of  the  family,  and  informing  themselves 
as  to  the  habits  of  the  household  and  the  very  contents  of 
the  cupboards.  A  more  simple-minded  society,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  imagine  ;  if  they  had  not  absolutely  all  things 
in  common,  they  freely  interchanged  mutual  services  in  the  way 
of  barter.  "  When  the  brothers  Bettoni  have  to  thresh,  the 
brothers  Lenini  and  Andrucci  all  assist.  Then  when  the 
Lenini  turn  comes  round,  the  Bettoni  lend  their  threshing- 
floors  and  assistance,  and  so  on  all  round.  If  the  Bettoni  house  is 
out  of  repair,  Annibale  comes  and  gives  a  day's  work ;  while, 
if  he  is  in  want  of  a  chair  or  table,  his  friend  Fiore  Andrucci  is 
perfectly  willing  to  make  it."  The  author  was  tempted  to  envy 
a  community  that  seemed  literally  to  carry  her  back  to  the  golden 
age.  If  they  did  not  live  on  acorns,  they  lived  on  chestnuts — at 
least  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Each  of  the  roughly-built 
dwellings  had  the  indispensable  scccatoio  or  drying-room.  The 
drying-rooni  is  a  loft  with  latticed  floor ;  the  freshly-gathered 
chestnuts  are  piled  in  it,  and  a  fire  is  kindled  below  in  a  chamber 
where  there  is  no  chimney  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The 
chestnuts  gradually  cake  into  masses,  then  they  are  ground  to  a 
flour  of  a  pinky  colour,  which  is  finally  baked  between  heated 
stones  into  circular  cakes  of  the  consistency  of  leather.  Leathery 
as  these  cakes  .are,  the  mountaineers  seem  to  thrive  upon  them, 
thanks  to  their  digestions  and  dura  ilia.  They  grow  a  little 
corn  besides,  and  the  ground  they  cultivate  may  be  said  to 
be  their  own.  That  is  to  say,  they  hold  it  on  a  permanent 
tenure,  in  consideration  of  giving  half  the  produce  to  the 
proprietor,  and  they  undertake  the  care  of  his  chestnut 
forests  on  similar  terms.  If  the  fare  is  coarse,  and  if 
they  have  few  luxuries,  at  least  they  take  life  extremely  easily ; 
they  have  ample  leisure  for  lounging,  and  go  to  their  work  only 
when  it  suits  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  courteously  dignified 
than  their  manners ;  and  in  that  respect  they  must  be  an  agreeable 
•contrast  to  the  Italians  of  the  South.  In  the  Romagna  or  the 
Neapolitan  States,  the  peasant  proprietor  will  throw  down  his 
hoe  and  rush  after  the  stranger  to  whine  for  a  trifle.  But 
these  independent  Pistoians,  though  they  accepted  a  kindness  with 
gratitude,  were  always  eager  to  repay  the  obligation.  Once  the 
author  had  revived  with  a  glass  of  wine  a  frail  old  lady  who  had 
been  shaken  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing ;  and  the  next  morning 
the  venerable  patient  appeared  in  the  villa  courtyard,  to  present  a 
handful  of  magnilicent  wild  strawberries  with  an  air  of  intense 
satisfaction.  The  men,  like  many  mountaineers  who  have  to 
find  employment  within  doors  through  the  long  winter  days, 


were   exceedingly  handy  with  their  knives,  and  were  always 

making  ingenious  toys  for  the  children.  Indeed  they  were  so 
like  children  themselves  that  it  was  easy  to  find  means  of  re- 
paying them.  Next  to  a  kindly  speech  or  a  well-timed  com- 
pliment, they  delighted  in  having  their  portraits  taken  ;  and,  though 
the  lady  who  is  styled  "  the  house  mother  "  pretended  to  no  great 
skill  as  an  artist,  her  likenesses  were  always  recognized  and  were 
regarded  as  extremely  flattering. 

One  of  the  party,  however — the  author  herself,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume— was  very  clever  with  the  pencil,  and  the  little  volume  is 
profusely  and  pleasantly  illustrated.  Subjects  were  to  be  found 
in  infinite  variety.  The  mountain  and  forest  scenery  was  magni- 
ficent ;  the  extensive  views  from  the  villa  were  especiallv  enchant- 
ing ;  the  villa  itself,  with  its  furniture  and  fittings,  down  to  the 
ironwork  on  the  doors  and  the  elaborately-wrought  keys,  were 
well  worth  drawing ;  and  then  there  was  the  picturesque  architec- 
ture of  the  little  towns,  and  the  natives  with  their  effective  and 
characteristic  costumes.  It  is  a  happy  idea,  too,  to  show  by  com- 
parison how  slight  have  been  the  influences  of  modern  civilization 
in  that  extremely  conservative  region  since  the  days  of  the  old  Etru- 
rians and  Romans.  On  one  page  we  have  the  Roman  plaustrum, 
or  wain,  drawn  by  its  pair  of  patient  oxen.  And  on  the  page 
opposite  is  the  modern  ox-cart,  with  the  same  solid  wheels  and  a 
similarly-shaped  body,  and  with  the  animals  attached  by  the  yoke 
across  the  shoulders.  A  bronze  cauldron  from  Pompeii  has  its 
exact  counterpart  in  the  polenta  pot  in  use  in  a  neighbouring 
cottage ;  while  a  lamp,  which  is  more  graceful  than  serviceable,  is 
modelled  on  the  candelabra  from  an  Etruscan  tomb.  When  we 
add  that  the  writer's  style  is  as  light  as  her  subjects  are  lively, 
we  hope  we  have  done  something  to  recommend  an  entertaining 
little  volume  which  seems  to  reflect  most  faithfully  the  life  it 
describes. 


SPECIMENS  OP  ROMAN  LITERATURE.* 

"FN  this  volume  the  arrangement  of  the  passages  selected  has 
J-  been  determined  not  by  their  form,  but  by  their  matter.  Prose 
and  verse  come  together,  and  the  same  author  is  laid  under  con- 
tribution as  often  as  he  has  anything  of  importance  to  say  on  the 
particular  subject  under  treatment.  The  specimens  are  thus  made 
to  fall  under  two  main  divisions,  the  one  being  intended  to  illus- 
trate Roman  thought  in  all  its  aspects ;  the  other  to  show  the 
characteristics  of  Roman  style.  In  the  first  part,  therefore,  we 
have  passages  relating  to  religion,  to  philosophy  and  science,  and 
to  art  and  letters,  while  the  second  gives  us  specimens  of  descrip- 
tive and  technical  passages  ;  and,  lastly,  instances  of  Roman  wit 
and  humour.  Practically  the  book  is  a  volume  of  selections  to 
accompany  the  text  of  Mr.  Oruttwell's  History  of  Roman  Literature, 
and  the  chronological  index  of  authors  cited  refers  us  to  the  pages 
of  that  work  in  which  the  passages  here  cited  are  spoken  of;  but 
the  plan  of  the  book  gives  it  a  standing-ground  of  its  own,  and 
takes  it  out  of  the  ranks  of  mere  collections  of  extracts  either  of 
prose  or  of  verse,  for  the  two  are  generally  kept  apart.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  volume  from  which,  without  a  word  of  comment, 
the  reader  may  form  a  definite  and  accurate  idea  of  the  whole 
range  of  Roman  thought  by  extracts  of  sufficient  length  from 
Latin  authors  ;  and  if  this  part  of  the  work  has  a  special  value 
for  the  historical  and  philosophical  student,  the  second  part,  from 
the  great  variety  of  the  passages  cited,  and  the  judicious  care 
with  which  they  have  been  chosen,  will  be  scarcely  less  valuable 
for  the  student  of  Latin  style.  In  this  part,  indeed,  the  editors 
admit  that "  the  more  illustrious  and  familiar  authors  have  not  been 
drawn  upon  to  an  extent  at  all  corresponding  to  their  importance, 
from  a  desire  to  do  more  justice  to  the  comparatively  less  known  " 
(such  as  Statius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Martial,  Apuleius,  &c),  "  who, 
whatever  their  independent  merits  as  writers,  cannot  but  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  student  of  historical  literature."  There  is 
perhaps  more  force  in  this  plea  than  in  the  arguments  for  drawing 
a  sharp  line  between  Roman  and  non-Roman  literature  ;  but  there 
is  something  to  be  said  even  for  these,  and  from  any  point  of  view 
the  book  is  one  which  must  be,  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  for 
many  classes  of  readers. 

The  work  is  further  intended  to  supply  a  storehouse  of  exer- 
cises in  unprepared  translation,  "  a  feature  of  school  work  the 
importance  of  which  is  now  fully  recognized,"  and  also  to  furnish 
models  for  composition,  and  passages  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  The 
editors  are  fully  justified  in  thinking  that  the  work  will  answer 
this  purpose  ;  and,  so  far  as  its  general  plan  and  its  principles  of 
selection  are  concerned,  few  improvements  could  be  suggested. 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  printing.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  most  or  many  of  those  who  may 
use  this  volume  will  have  on  their  shelves  the  full  texts  from 
which  the  specimens  here  cited  are  drawn,  or  even  that  they  will 
have  ready  access  to  them.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  in  such  a  work  as  this  that  the  task  of  revision 
should  be  gone  through  with  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous 
care.  But  the  misprints  are  scattered  pretty  freely  over  the  book  ; 
and  what  with  these  and  with  wrong  punctuation,  some  passages 

*  &pecimensof  Roman  Literature.  Passages  illustrative  of  Roman  Thought 
and  Style.  Selected  from  the  works  of  Latin  Authors  (Prose  Writers  arid 
Poets),  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  times  of  the  Autonines.  For  the 
use  01'  Students.  Edited  by  C.  II.  Cruttwell,  M.A..  Fellow  of  Mcrtoa 
College,  Oxford,  Head  -Ma.-icrof  Urmltield  College,  and  Peake  Barton,  B.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  London  :  Griffin  &  Co. 
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are  rendered  quite  unintelligible.  We  take  a  few  almost  at 
random.  In  p.  563  we  havo  "  ne  ...  attribuerunt "  ;  "  Publit. 
Syr,''  p.  627  ;  "  aut  finis  aut  transiuls,-'  p.  32  ;  "  non  me  desereus," 
p.  41;  "  patrimono,"  p.  128;  "dolor  iutus  incidit,"  p.  242; 
*'  credabantur,"  p.  512  ;  "saxa  cantesque,"  p.  513.  The  sentence 
which  follows  this  last  misprint  will  be  a  puzzle  to  most  readers : — 
"  Jamque  nomine  proprio  sororeui  miseram  ciebaut  quod  sono 
penetrabili  vocis  ululabilis  per  prona  delapso  aniens  et  trepida. 
Psyche  procurrit  et  douio  et,"  &C.  "  Furca  in  equidem  cadit," 
p.  "598 ;  "  set  nascitur,"  p.  517  ;  Livy  IX.  ix. — the  chapter  should 
be  xi.  (p.  126.) 

There  is  thus  some  work  left  to  be  done  for  future  editions, 
which  we  hope  may  be  required  ;  for  we  look  upon  the  volume, 
not  as  a  book  of  elegant  extracts,  but  as  one  which,  iu  a  way 
peculiarly  its  own,  shows  the  reader  what  Rdman  thought,  taken  as 
a  whole,  really  was.  Not  a  few  estimable  folk,  whose  learning  is 
hardly  on  a  level  with  their  sincerity,  are  apt  to  shrink  from  Latin 
or  from  Greek  literature  as  portions  of  the  great  mass  of  heathen 
learning,  and  to  think  that  at  best  heathen  literature  is  not  the 
most  edifying  thing  for  Christian  minds.  Some,  perhaps,  go  on  to 
suppose  that  all  other  ancient  thinkers  were  more  or  less  inclined  to 
atheism,  and  that  they  all  had  the  same  notions  about  slaves  and 
about  social  and  political  duties.  But  even  for  those  who  kuow 
better  this  volume  may  be  of  the  greatest  use,  as  illustrating  within 
a  very  small  compass  the  vast  divergencies  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  separated,  not  merely  men  belonging  to  different  generations, 
but  writers  who  were  contemporary,  and  who  may  even  have  been 
known  to  each  other.  The  editors,  therefore,  point  probably  to 
the  chief  merit  of  their  book  when  they  express  the  hope  that  "  the 
bringing  together  of  different,  and  often  conflicting  views,  will 
show  the  limits  within  which  Roman  opinion  varied.''  These 
variations  are  necessarily  most  conspicuous  in  subjects  with  regard  to 
•which  the  conflict  of  thought  at  the  present  day  is  assuming  more 
formidable  proportions.  The  origin  of  things,  and  especially  of 
man,  the  nature  of  his  life  here  and  the  future  to  follow  it,  were 
matters  which  involved  ancient  thinkers  in  a  labyrinth  of  specula- 
tion. They  were  seldom  consistent  with  each  other,  and  very  fre- 
quently they  were  not  consistent  with  themselves.  Few,  in  fact, 
had  reached  any  definite  and  settled  conviction ;  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  perhaps  shown  by  those  who  took  the  negative 
side.  From  a  purely  physical  point  of  view,  Pliny  would  scout  the 
notion  of  a  continuance  of  life  after  death,  with  a  plainness  of 
speech  which  might  satisfy  even  Professor  Haeckel : — "  Quaj 
Bedes,  quantave  multitudo  tot  seculis  animarum,  velut  umbraruin? 
Pueriiium  ista  delinimentorum,  avidreque  numquam  desinere 
mortalitatis  commenta  sunt  ....  Qua;  (malum)  ista  dementia 
est  iterari  vitam  morte  "  (p.  230).  To  Cicero  this  notion  of  con- 
tinued life  was  so  far  from  seeming  a  madness  that  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  incapable  of  being  brought  to  think  that  great  aud  good 
men  could  have  done  what  they  did  hnd  they  not  i'elt  their  own 
living  connexion  with  those  who  should  come  after  them. 
He  is  sure  that  he  will  meet  not  only  the  good  of  former  times,  but 
those  whom  he  has  known  and  loved.  It  is  true  that  in  other 
places  Cicero  speaks  of  the  alternative  notion  that  the  conscious 
life  comes  to  an  end  at  death  ;  but  he  does  so  only  to  argue  that 
in  this  ca.-e  the  conflict  and  the  pain  of  life  are  ended  also.  That 
this,  however,  was  only  an  alternative  to  be  taken  into  account, 
but  to  which  no  undue  weight  was  to  be  allowed,  will  be  clear  to 
all  who  will  read  more  than  merely  isolated  pages.  Cicero  lived  in 
the  faith  that  the  life  of  man  is  not  to  be  confined  to  what  we  see 
here,  as  sincerely  as  Plato  did,  though  perhaps  less  firmly  ;  and  thus 
the  cold  negations  of  Lucretius  and  Pliny  may  pass  for  what  they 
are  worth,  even  as  expressions  of  Itoman  thought.  Not  less  com- 
plete and  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  arguments  by  which 
Lucretius  (p.  14)  thought  that  he  had  demonstrated  what  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel  calls  the  immoral  order  of  the  universe  and  the 
■world,  and  the  firm  conviction  of  Cicero  (p.  8)  that  human  law 
reflects  the  higher  law  of  a  Mind  whose  order  commends  itself  to 
the  moral  sense  of  man. 

The  narrowest  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Italy  can  scarcely  fail  to  show  how  vast  was  the  exuberance  of 
speculation  and  hypothesis  in  almost  all  questions  which  fall 
within  the  range  oi'  the  physical  sciences.  The  materials  for  de- 
finite conclusions  were  wanting,  and  the  thinker  seemed  to  find  no 
irksomeness  in  the  task  of  piling  up  a  mass  of  theories  without 
caring  much  for  reasons  which  might  justify  him  in  preferring  one 
to  the  rest.  Thus  from  Poraponius  .Mela  we  have  a  wonderful 
crop  of  conjectures  on  the  causes  of  the  Nile  inundations.  "  Crescit, 
eive  quod  sol utae  magnis  restibus  nives.  .  .  .  defluuut:  sive  quod 
sol  hieme  terris  propior,  et  ob  id  fontetu  ejus  minuens,  tunc  altius 
abit,  sinitque  integrum,  et  ut  est  plenissimus  surgere  :  sive  quod 
per  ea  tempora  Mantes  Etesite  "  (p.  180),  and  so  onwards  with  some 
half-dozen  more  disjunctives.  In  moral  questions  also,  unhap- 
pily, there  was  uncertainty  enough  ;  but  had  masters  generally 
acted  as  Seneca  said  that  they  ought  to  act,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  sting  of  slavery  would  have  been  well  nigh  taken  away.  It  is 
something  to  have  bis  trenchant  condemnation  of  those  who  think 
of  their  servants  simply  as  money,  and  of  their  death  merely  as  an 
event  by  which  so  much  is  taken  out  of  their  pockets.  "  Nec 
ignoro  alios  hujusmodi  casus  nihil  amplius  vocare  quam  damnum, 
eoque  sibi  magnos  homines  et  sapientes  videri.  Qui  an  ruatrni 
aapientesque  sint,  nescio ;  homines  non  sunt :'  (p.  96).  But  the 
very  form  in  which  his  thought  is  expressed  betrays  the  smallness 
of  the  minority  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

The  editors  have  done  well  to  give  large  extracts  from  the  story 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.    It  is  told  by  Apuleius  with  singular 


beauty,  and,  apart  from  its  interest  for  comparative  mvthologists, 
the  romance  is  noteworthy  for  its  approach  to  the  modern  style  of 
narrative.  The  simple  form  of  the  sentences,  and  the  smoothness 
with  which  the  tale  runs  on,  seem  strangely  to  anticipate  the  form 
of  expression  which  wo  look  for  in  a  modern  novel.  The  choice 
of  passages  in  the  two  last  sections  of  this  book,  the  rhetorical, 
and  that  which  illustrates  Itoman  wit  and  humour,  is  not  less 
good  than  the  selection  in  the  earlier  parts.  Those  who  already 
know  them  will  not  enjoy  less  the  humour  of  Cicero's  anecdote, 
in  which  Nasica,  having  been  told  by  the  maid-servant,  after  the 
conventional  fashion,  that  her  master  Ennius  was  not  at  home, 
astonishes  Ennius,  who  visit9  him  a  few  days  later,  by  calling 
out  that  he  himself  was  not  at  home.  "  Surely  I  know  your 
voice  ? "  says  Ennius.  "  You  are  cool,  indeed,"  answers 
Nasica.  "  I  believed  your  servant  when  she  said  you  were  out; 
and  now  you  do  not  believe  myself."  Not  less  familiar,  but  not 
less  excellent,  is  the  turn  given  by  the  cross-questioner  to  the 
damaging  testimony  of  Silus.  "  Perhaps  the  man  who  told  you 
this  said  it  when  he  was  angry  ?  "  A  nod  of  assent  was  followed 
by  the  further  question,  "Possibly  you  may  not  have  caught 
his  meaning  ?"  This  too  being  granted,  the  third  question  comes, 
"  Possibly  then  -what  you  tell  us  he  said  may  never  have  been 
said  at  all  ?"  (p.  626). 

A  merely  chronological  arrangement  of  writers  would  of  course 
be  impracticable  in  a  work  on  the  plan  of  the  present  one  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  well  perhaps  to  give  an  index  of  authors  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  it  would  have  been  convenient  if  the  names  of 
the  authors  could  again  have  been  introduced  in  the  index  to  sub- 
jects and  titles  of  passages.  When,  however,  we  have  a  series  of 
historical  extracts,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these  should 
not  be  given  in  their  chronological  order.  Nothing  probably  is 
gained  by  placing  a  passage  about  Archimedes  and  the  defence 
of  Syracuse  before  a  description  of  the  battle  at  the  Trasimene 
Lake,  and  both  these  before  Livy's  account  of  the  exploits  of 
heroes  in  the  struggle  at  Lake  Regillus,  and  then  going  on  to  the 
well-known  passage  about  the  demolition  of  Alba. 

These,  however,  are  minor  matters,  with  which  the  editors  may 
deal  as  they  judge  best  in  future  editions.  The  correction  of 
printer's  blunders  will  call  for  more  serious  attention.  They 
are  unhappily  more  than  flaws  in  a  volume  which,  for  the 
sound  judgment  exercised  in  arranging  the  plan  of  the  work  and 
in  the  selection  of  passages,  calls  for  hearty  commendation. 


fHE  SWINTOXS  OF  WANDALE.* 

IV/TR.  J.  CRAWFORD  SCOTT  has  over-estimated  his  strength, 
-LY_L  and  consequently,  where  he  might,  as  it  seemed,  easily  have 
succeeded,. has  made  something  too  much  like  a  failure.  He 
should  not  have  gone  beyond  one  volume.  He  is  like  a  one-bottle 
man  in  the  old  drinking  days,  who  should  attempt  to  rival  a  three- 
bottle  man.  Had  he  stuck  to  his  one  bottle,  he  would  have  got  on 
very  creditably ;  but  by  venturing  on  three  he  showed  the  weakness 
of  his  head.  Mr.  Scott  for  a  whole  volume,  perhaps  even  for  a 
volume  and  a  half,  was  lively,  and  on  the  whole  interesting.  Hi8 
hero,  we  must  admit,  seems  to  us  a  pitiful  sort  of  fellow,  though 
in  this  our  author  will  not  agree  with  us.  However,  he  certainly 
was  not  dull.  The  heroine  is  not  very  remarkable.  Her  eyes, 
indeed,  were  violet ;  but  then  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  violet 
eyes  have  been  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  It  is  believed  that 
before  long  the  fashionable  colour  for  them  will  be  mauve.  In  her 
violet  eyes  there  was  eloquence  ;  while  the  hero's,  though  in  colour 
only  grey,  yet  "  pierced  like  a  hawk's,  and  had  a  vision  that  was 
almost  as  penetrating."  What  is  the  precise  difference  between 
piercing  eyes  and  penetrating  vision  we  are  nowhere  told.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  heroine's  beauty  was  her  graceful  figure; 
while  the  hero's  figure,  though  not  bulky,  was  apparently  strung 
with  sinews  of  steel,  and  was  eminently  symmetrical.  She  could 
boast  of  the  lustre  of  her  brown  hair,  while  he  had  a  very  slight 
moustache  and  a  face  deeply  bronzed.  She  had  had  a  father  who 
had  made  a  very  peculiar  will,  while  he  had  had  an  uncle  who, 
when  he  was  a  child,  had  "  walked  off  with "  all  his  father's 
money.  She,  if  she  married  a  poor  man,  would  at  once  be  re- 
duced from  wealth  to  poverty;  while  he,  unless  he  married  a 
woman  with  money,  was  not  likely  to  have  a  sixpence  of  his  own. 
Her  name  was  Mabel  Lyster.  His  was  Kenneth  S  win  ton.  He 
had  previously  been  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  while 
she  numbered  among  her  lovers  a  wealthy  baronet  and  a  member 
of  Parliament.  What  novel-writers  would  do  without  badly- 
constructed  wills  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  They  derive  more 
advantage  from  them  than  even  lawyers.  They  have,  moreover, 
this  advantage  over  lawyers,  that  they  have  the  privilege  them- 
selves of  making  the  wills  which  shall  cause  all  the  complications 
I  out  of  which  they  shall  derive  their  profit.    Of  this  privilege  Mr. 

Scott  takes  full  advantage.   Mabel's  lather,  who  was  a  man  of  large 
,  property  and  had  only  one  child,  had  provided  by  his  will  that 
i  "  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage,  should  receive  the  same  amount 
'  as  the  actual  property  settled  on  her  by  her  husband,  and  after 
paying  this  sum  his  other  heir  was  to  retain  the  residue."  Mr. 
,  Lyster  was,  we  read,  a  clever  business  man.    He  knew,  however, 
next  to  nothing  about'the  class  of  heroines  who  have  eloquence 
in  their  violet  eyes.    It  was  all  to  no  purpose  that  Sir  Percival 
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Douglas,  a  baronet,  an  excellent  young  man,  who  had  inherited 
large  property  and  considerable  estates,  who  had  a  bearing  that 
was  decidedly  distinguished,  whose  features  were  regular,  placid, 
and  refined,  and  whose  whiskers  were  black,  offered  her  his  hand 
and  fortune.  Had  she  married  him  she  would  have  been  rich  and 
comfortable  long  before  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  and  so  would 
have  proved  herself  no  heroine,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
violet  of  her  eyes.  In  fact,  had  she  been  capable  of  taking  such  a 
step,  her  eyes,  beyond  all  doubt,  would  have  been  blue, 
or  grey,  or  hazel,  or  black,  or  yellow.  Of  course  she  refused 
him,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  penniless  Kenneth,  who  had 
been  robbed  by  one  uncle  and  left  to  the  grudging  charity  of 
another.  Here  the  reader  at  once  has  that  complication  which  is 
so  dear  to  him,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  so  dear  to  her.  She  can 
sse  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  might  at  first  sight  have 
seemed  no  impossible  task  for  a  lover,  by  borrowing,  to  evade  the 
provisions  of  such  a  will  as  this.  But  one  of  the  lovers  who 
wanted  to  attempt  this  at  once  found  "  the  London  lawyers  too 
'cute  for  them.  The  actual  property  possessed  was  all  that  would 
be  considered,  and  there  must  be  no  borrowing,  whatever  might 
be  the  nature  of  the  security."  How,  then,  were  Kenneth  and 
Mabel  ever  to  marry  ?  He  was  fit  for  little  more  than  a  game- 
keeper, and  did  not  seem  likely  ever  to  earn  a  hundred  a  year,  what- 
ever way  of  life  he  took  to.  He  did  certainly  get  together  money 
enough  to  present  her  with  a  costly  diamond  ring ;  but  then  he 
made  it  by  poaching  at  night  in  his  uncle's  preserves,  and  selling 
the  pheasants  he  shot  to  the  Edinburgh  carrier.  A  hero  could 
scarcely  adopt  poaching  as  his  profession,  though  he  might  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  indulge  in  it  once  when  carried  away  with  the  passion 
of  love,  and  inspired  with  the  desire  of  buying  an  engagement  ring. 
To  add  to  the  reader's  pleasure,  Kenneth's  first  love  affair  gets  dis- 
covered, and  Mabel  gives  him  up.  At  the  same  time  his  uncle 
drives  him  out  of  his  house,  and  leaves  him  to  fight  his  own  way 
in  the  world  with  only  a  five-pound  note  in  his  pocket. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  other  uncle  to  turn  up — the  one,  we 
mean,  who  was  said  to  have  robbed  Kenneth's  father  of  all  his 
money.  But  unfortunately  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  heavy 
reading  to  be  got  through  before  he  is  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
scene,  at  least  to  any  effect.  Kenneth  comes  up  to  London  and 
lives  among  Cockneys,  and  at  once  the  story  becomes  stupid  and 
dull.  Mr.  Scott  should  have  kept  his  hero  north  of  the  Tweed. 
He  is  as  good  in  his  descriptions  of  the  lower  orders  among  the 
Scotch  as  he  is  bad  in  his  descriptions  of  the  lower  orders  among  the 
English.  Kenneth  surely  might  just  as  well  have  supported  himself 
by  his  flute  in  a  low  music-hall  in  Glasgow  or  Aberdeen  as  in 
London.  At  all  events,  if  the  plot  of  the  story  required  that  he 
should  come  southwards,  there  was  no  need  to  weary  the  reader 
with  such  tedious  and  such  long  descriptions  of  our  Cockneys.  Had 
the  book  been  wound  up  with  the  rapidity  that  was  possible,  it 
would  have  left  on  the  reader's  mind  an  impression  of  liveliness. 
As  it  is,  when  he  lays  down  the  third  volume,  it  will  be,  we  are 
sure,  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief.  The  narrative  becomes  not 
only  vulgar,  but  at  times  in  the  highest  degree  melodramatic. 
A  Mr.  Gordon  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  who,  as  it  was  soon 
apparent  to  every  one  but  those  principally  concerned,  was  really 
the  long  lost  uncle.  He  began  to  inquire  after  Kenneth,  but  for  a 
while  could  learn  nothing  of  him.  At  last  he  discovered  him  in 
the  flute-player  in  a  band  of  musicians.  He  assured  the  young 
man  that  his  uncle  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and  had  made  a  fortune 
to  the  half  of  which  the  nephew  was  morally,  if  not  legally, 
entitled :  — 

Kenneth  began  to  breathe  heavily.  He  did  not  speak,  but  he  became 
paler,  and  by-and-by  he  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  for  it  had  grown  moist. 
At  hist  he  said  : 

"This  is  verv  strange  ;  where  is  my  uncle  now  ?  " 

"  He  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  grasping  Kenneth's  hand  as  if  in  a  vice, 
"  and  has  returned  from  India  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  trust 
into  which  he  entered  with  his  noble  and  generou?,  but  unfortunate 
brother." 

Tears  trickled  down  the  voung  man's  face,  and  his  breast  heaved  with 
emotion.  His  uncle  was  still  holding  his  hand,  and  was  looking  earnestly 
into  his  face.    Neither  spoke  for  many  minutes. 

Even  after  this  striking  scene,  when  Kenneth  has  become  a  rich 
man,  it  takes  the  author  at  least  half  a  volume  more  to  wind  up 
his  story.  For  the  novelists  of  the  good  old  days  half-a-dozen 
pages  would  have  been  more  than  enough.  Mabel  would  have 
been  sent  for,  a  parson  would  have  been  found,  a  dance  would 
have  been  arranged,  and  the  young  couple  would  have  been 
married  straight  off.  But  another  melodramatic  scene  has  first  to 
be  arranged,  and  more  Cocknev  talk  has  to  be  introduced.  It  does 
now  and  then  appear  as  if  the  author  felt  great  difficulty  in 
dragging  out  his  story  to  the  orthodox  length.  He  had  bound 
himself  to  fill  three  volumes,  and  three  volumes  he  was  resolved 
to  fill.  But  his  case  seems  too  much  to  resemble  that  of  some 
person  engaged  in  packing  books,  who,  finding  that  he  has  not 
enough  to  fill  his  box,  stuffs  in  rubbish  enough  to  make  it  full 
Thus  the  hero  is  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  meet  the  heroine.  We 
are  told  that  he  arrived  at  Euston  Station  with  two  port- 
manteaus and  a  hat-box.  Had  he  lost  his  portmanteaus  on 
the  way,  or  had  he  thrown  his  hat-box  at  the  head  of 
his  rival  the  baronet,  there  might  have  been  some  justification  for 
thus  giving  an  exact  account  of  his  luggage.  Of  his  portmanteaus, 
indeed,  we  do  hear  something  more.  When  he  arrived  at  his 
uncle's  house  Kenneth  himself  carried  one  of  them  upstairs,  while 
his  uncle's  man  took  the  other.  What  became  of  the  hat-box, 
whether  the  hero  carried  it  or  the  hero's  uncle's  man,  or  the  uncle, 
or  the  maid,  or  whether  it  was  left  in  the  hall,  on  this  we  are  left  alto- 


gether in  the  dark.  It  was  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  that  we 
read  about  the  portmanteaus,  and  we  turned  over  the  leaf  with  some 
degree  of  eagerness  in  the  belief  that,  as  Kenneth  was  carrying  it 
upstairs,  he  would  surely  meet  with  Mabel  coming  downstairs. 
The  eloquence  of  her  violet  eyes  would,  we  felt  sure,  speak  to  the 
penetrating  vision  of  his  piercing  grey  eyes,  a  mute  reconciliation 
w  ould  take  place,  and,  without  waiting  to  drop  his  portmanteau, 
he  would  fold  her  in  his  arms.  Had  he  held  the  hat-box  in  his 
other  hand,  then  we  could  have  more  than  forgiven  the  author  for 
introducing  the  luggage  into  his  story.  If  such  a  scene  as  this  was 
too  much  to  expect,  Kenneth  might  at  least,  in  going  up  the  stair- 
case, have  accidentally  let  the  portmanteau  fall  over  the  baunister 
on  to  his  uncle's  head,  and,  killing  off  the  old  gentleman,  sn 
have  stepped  at  once  into  his  fortune.  But  we  were  disappointed. 
The  portmanteau  was  carried  up,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
it.  The  hero  did,  indeed,  dress  for  dinner,  and  so  we  may 
assume  he  opened  it.  We  are  not,  however,  told  so  in  so  many 
words. 

Mr.  Scott  in  writing  another  story  would  do  well,  not  only  to 
avoid  such  foolish  pieces  of  description  as  this  about  the  luggage, 
but  also  to  keep  his  slang,  if  not  altogether  out  of  his  story,  at  all 
events  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  young  ladies.  If  in  society 
women  no  longer  talk  in  womanly  fashion,  but  at  times  affect  the 
foolish  language  which  their  young  brothers  bring  home  from 
school,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  are  to  be  made  to  do 
so  in  stories.  He  makes  one  of  the  girls,  a  girl  of  whom  he  thinks 
so  highly  as  to  reward  her  in  the  end  with  the  hand  of  the  baronet, 
use  such  expressions  as  "  give  it  him  hot,"  such  cheek,'"  "  no  end 
of  a  row,"  "  the  little  beast."  The  latter  polite  phrase  she  uses  of 
the  farmer's  daughter.  We  do  not  much  like  fine  phrases,  but 
rather  than  find  her  using  such  expressions  as  these,  we 
would  prefer  to  have  her  follow  even  the  example  of  the 
author,  and  talk  about  "  a  diaphanous  cloud "  of  toba  cco- 
smoke,  and  "  the  subtle  fragrance  of  long,  soft  hair. "  She 
might  even,  when  writing  about  the  gathering  of  some  vil- 
lage gossips  to  the  grocer's  shop,  say  with  him,  "  They  were 
assembling  as  if  drawn  to  a  point  of  convergence  by  some  mysteri- 
ous force  of  attraction."  She  might  even,  in  this  also  like  the 
author,  call  a  thing  reliable.  She  would,  at  all  events,  be  able  to 
shelter  herself  in  the  use  of  this  mongrel  word  under  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  has  employed  it  in  the  remarks 
he  lately  published  on  the  new  Code  of  Criminal  Law.  If  "  reli- 
able "  is  not  yet  Queen's  English,  it  is,  at  all  events,  henceforth  the 
English  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  But  to  return  to  Mr. 
Scott.  We  feel  sure  that  he  could  write  a  good  story,  would  he 
but  take  the  trouble  to  make  it  short  enough ;  and  steadily  resist 
the  temptation  that  besets  every  Scotchman  to  leave  his  own  coun- 
try. Some  of  his  minor  characters  are  very  humorous.  It  is  a 
pity  he  has  introduced  them  among  a  set  of  very  dull  and  tiresome 
people. 


TRAVANCORE.* 

T)PJOR  to  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Director  of  Public 
J-  Instruction,  a  gentleman  still  living,  who  was  successor  to 
Macaulayboth  as  Legal  Member  of  Council  and  as  President  of  the 
Council  "of  Education,  had  occasion  to  explain  to  a  native  deputa- 
tion how  English  literature  might  mould  and  influence  Oriental 
thought.  Those  who  spoke  Hindi,  Bengali,  Tamil,  or  Mahratta, 
he  said,  were  to  have  access  to  the  "  vast  intellectual  wealth  which 
the  wisest  nations  of  the  earth  had  created  and  hoarded."  "  They 
were  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  and  leavened  with  English  thought. 
When  this  purifying  process  had  been  gone  through,  they  were  to 
sit  down  and  compose  works  in  their  own  vernaculars  which  should 
reach  the  masses  to  whom  Scott  and  Shakspeare  and  Macaulay 
himself,  must  ever  remain  sealed  books.  If  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities would  only  turn  out  half  a  dozen  of  these  mediums  every 
year,  the  elevating,  strengthening,  and  purifying  effect  of  English 
literature  would  gradually  be  felt  in  every  province  of  the  Empire. 
No  Englishman  could  ever  hope  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  done  by  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  or  not  at 
all." 

How  little  has  been  done  to  fulfil  these  not  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations, is  known  to  those  who  have  taken  a  practical  interest 
in  the  educational  department  of  India  for  the  Inst  thirty  years  ; 
and  indeed  there  are  few  Anglo-Indians  who  have  not,  at  some 
period  or  other,  examined  a  class  or  two,  sat  on  a  local  committee, 
and  been  asked  to  award  the  prize  amongst  competitive  students 
to  the  scholar  who  had  written  the  best  essay  on  "The  evil 
effects  of  early  marriages  "  or  the  "  Fetters  of  caste."  The  work 
now  before  us  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that,  hitherto, 
the  effect  of  English  education  in  moulding  indigenous  feel- 
ings has  been  scarcely  felt.  The  author  has  been  _  verv 
fairly  educated,  and  at" present  holds  the  responsible  office  of 
Dewan  or  Prime  Minister  of  the  principality  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  describe.  He  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  internal  "economy  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
social  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  He  writes  good  English,  not  very 
inflated  or  incorrect,  and  certainly  less  stilted  and  ambitious  than 
the  Style  of  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Calcutta  University.  But 
he  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  historical  proportion.    On  subjects 
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shrouded  in  obscurity  he  throws  no  light.  He  tells  us  little  or 
nothing  about  things  within  his  reach  which  an  inquiring-  English- 
man would  most  like  to  know.  On  revenue,  on  land  tenures,  on  the 
changes  in  property,  on  native  customs,  the  work  is  a  perfect 
blank.  We  hardly  get  a  glimpse  of  that  peculiar  law  of  the  Nairs 
which  transmits  the  succession  through  the  female  and  not  the 
male  heirs.  The  reader  may,  then,  well  ask  of  what  the  five  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  work  are  made  up  ?  Truth  compels  us  to  say 
that  the  earlier  portion  might  have  been  almost  omitted,  and  the 
latter  part  much  condensed  ;  and  that,  after  all,  the  history  is  not 
brought  down  to  a  later  date  than  1S60.  There  is  neither  an  index 
nor  a  map,  and  with  no  wish  to  discredit  native  attempts  at  art, 
we  cannot  describe  the  illustrations  as  other  than  puerile.  The 
panorama  of  Travancore  on  the  frontispiece,  where  deer  and  tigers 
are  mixed  up  in  a  landscape  with  cattle  feeding  and  ryots  at  the 
plough,  might  "  move  laughter"  in  an  English  nursery.  An  ana- 
lysis of  the  contents  of  the  eighteen  Purauas,  and  a  summary  of 
vague  traditions  about  Parasu  Kama,  were  not  needed.  In  tact, 
of  the  whole  work  it  may  be  said  that  it  dwells  far  too 
much  on  the  uninteresting  period  of  history  and  fails  to  invest  it 
with  any  poetical  and  attractive  colouring,  while  it  omits  all 
notice  of  the  very  topics  which  might  be  suggestive  to  Anglo- 
Indian  administrators,  and  would  afford  the  means  of  comparison 
between  the  native  rule  and  our  own.  Some  critics  are  perpetu- 
ally insisting  that  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  originality  in  native 
statesmen,  if  we  could  only  extract  it ;  that,  ceteris  paribus,  the 
Hindu  prefers  the  rule  of  a  Dewan  and  a  Raja  to  that  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  or  a  Chief  Commissioner ;  that  the  former 
would  beat  us  hollow  in  his  own  method  of  taxation  without 
tyranny,  and  would  at  once  carry  out  plans  and  conceptions  which, 
if  ever  hit  upon  under  our  system,  would  only  take  the  name  of 
action  after  years  of  tedious  correspondence,  divested  of  their 
beneficence  and  shorn  of  their  strength.  The  truth,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  that  any  originality  which  the  Oriental  mind  possessed 
has  been  stamped  out,  and  that  all  that  the  Hindu  attempts,  in  litera- 
ture, in  law,  or  in  politics,  is  a  mere  copy  of  ourselves.  There  are, 
we  admit,  some  anecdotes  in  the  volume  before  us  which  are  both 
novel  and  interesting ;  but,  before  we  extract  them  from  the  mass 
of  fable  or  irrelevant  rubbish  under  which  they  are  buried,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  give,  from  other  sources  as  well  as  from  the 
author's  narrative,  a  short  history  of  this  principality. 

Though  Travancore,  like  most  other  Hindu  kingdoms,  was 
invaded  by  Mohammedan  viceroys  or  usurpers,  it  really  counts  for 
little  in  the  history  of  Moghul  sovereigns.  From  its  very  posi- 
tion it  was  almost  as  inaccessible  as  Oodeypore,  Independent 
Tipperah,  or  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  century  a  number  of  petty  chiefs  who  had  managed  to  assert 
their  own  independence  were  gradually  coerced,  and  the  kingdom 
was  consolidated  under  Maharaja  Martanda  Yurma.  This  person 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  high  talents  for  government, 
and  aided  by  a  celebrated  Dalawah  or  Minister,  Earna  Iyen,  he 
defeated  the  Dutch,  forced  Hyder  Ali  to  keep  at  a  distance,  com- 
pelled one  petty  chief  after  another  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy, 
detected  a  conspiracy  and  punished  its  authors,  handed  down  to  his 
successor  the  heirloom  of  an  alliance  with  the  British  Government, 
and  left  a  name  for  wisdom  and  beneficence  which  endures  in 
Southern  India  to  this  hour.  In  the  celebrated  treaty  of  1792, 
dictated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  Tippoo  Sahib  was  compelled  to 
restore  the  tracts  which  he  had  taken  from  Travancore ;  and  in 
the  next  twenty  years  engagements  were  entered  into  with  the 
Briii^h  by  the  Eaja,  who  bound  himself  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  force  of  Sepoys,  to  contribute 
sums  for  the  defence  of  his  territory  if  additional  forces  were 
necessary,  to  pay  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  Paramount 
Power,  to  hold  no  communication  with  foreign  States,  to  receive 
no  foreigner  into  his  service,  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  Government 
of  80,000/.  a  year,  to  allow  the  introduction  of  English  rules 
and  ordinances  for  internal  administration,  and  to  be  liable  to  have 
the  management  temporarily  taken  out  of  his  hands.  These  stipu- 
lations continue  in  force  to  the  present  date.  The  British  Go- 
vernment during  the  past  seventy  years  has  had  occasion  to 
interfere  for  various  sound  reasons.  We  put  down  a  rebellion  in 
1808.  We  governed  the  country  by  our  own  Resident  between 
i8u  and  1 841 .  We  gave  a  practical  turn  to  the  adminis- 
tration subsequently;  and  we  set  aside  one  Raja  as  imbecile 
about  i860.  The  law  of  succession,  as  we  have  intimated,  is 
peculiar.  On  the  death  of  a  Raja  it  passes  to  his  brothers 
if  he  has  any,  and  not  to  his  sons,  who  can  in  no  case  inherit  as 
such.  Failing  brothers,  the  sovereignty  descends  to  the  sister's 
sons,  or  to  the  sons  of  the  daughters  of  a  sister.  The  principle 
of  adoption,  so  dear  to  Hindus  of  all  ranks,  is  often  acted  on, 
but  it  is  for  the  supply  of  females  and  not  of  males.  On  failure 
in  the  direct  female  line,  it  is  imperative  that  at  least  two  females 
should  be  adopted  out  of  the  family  circle.  These  fortunate  in- 
dividuals are  designated  as  the  Ranees,  or  Tumbrattees,  of  Attinga. 
Tamburan,  we  understand,  in  Malayalam  means  a  prince  and  is  a 
title  of  the  Raja  of  Cochin.  Tamburatti,  or  Tumbrattee,  is  a 
princess,  or  lady ;  Attinga  is  their  place  of  residence  ;  and  the 
princesses  selected  perform  certain  ceremonies  in  public  at  their 
palaces  and  in  the  chief  temple  of  Trevandrum.  To  exemplify 
the  working  of  this  peculiar  custom,  we  may  mention  that  about 
1857  the  sister  of  the  late  Raja,  who  was  herself  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  sister  adopted  in  1788,  had  left  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  latter  died  suddenly,  leaving  two  sons;  and, 
though  the  succession  would  have  passed  through  the  nephews  and 
grandnephews  of  the  deceased  Raja,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  | 


fortify  the  line  by  the  adoption  of  Tumbrattees,  and  two  ladies 
were  accordingly  selected  under  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government. 

The  revenue  of  this  principality  is  more  than  half  a  million  of 
our  money.  The  population  is  not  far  short  of  two  millions  and  a 
half.  The  military  force  is  small  and  under  2,000,  infantry  and 
artillery  included.  Some  correspondence  has  taken  place  with  the 
State  of  Travancore  regarding  the  abolition  of  customs  on  imports 
and  exports.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  native  financiers  to  re- 
cognize tho  value  of  Free-trade ;  but  sound  advice  has  so  far 
prevailed,  that  Travancore  has  ceased  to  impose  duties  on  British- 
Indian  produce,  tobacco,  salt,  opium,  and  spirits  excepted,  and  has 
reduced  the  export  duty  to  five  per  cent,  on  all  articles  except 
pepper,  dried  betel  nut,  and  timber.  The  Maharaja  receives  a 
salute  of  nineteen  guns,  and  is  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India. 
His  late  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Madhava  Rao,  is  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  same  order,  and  is  honourably  known  in  con- 
nexion with  reforms  introduced  into  the  misgoverned  principality 
of  Baroda.  Colonel  Munro,  General  Cullen,  and  Mr.  Ballard,  of 
the  Madras  Civil  Service,  have  not  a  little  contributed,  by  their 
personal  advice  and  example,  to  raise  Travancore  to  its  present 
position  as  a  well-ordered,  well-governed,  and  prosperous  State. 
In  fact,  a  report  from  the  Resident,  such  as  is  now  before  us, 
presents  the  inevitable  features  of  all  such  Indian  Blue-books. 
They  are  like  the  cricket-ground  which  the  Englishman  makes  even 
though  the  ball  may  have  to  roll  up-hill,  or  the  racecourse  which  he 
traces  out  in  a  new  province,  simultaneously  with  the  founda- 
tions of  the  barrack  and  the  police-court.  Regulations  which  are 
stolen  from  the  penal  code  ;  minute  calculations  as  to  the  average 
duration  of  suits  ;  classifications  of  appeals — a  refinement  unknown 
to  the  summary  jurisdictions  exercised  by  Kotwals  and  Naibs 
under  a  native  system — the  average  mortality  in  gaols  not  scientifi- 
cally constructed :  the  profits  of  forests  and  the  returns  from 
judicial  fees  and  fines  ;  criticisms  on  unfinished  bridges  and  roads; 
speculations  as  to  possible  railways  and  their  "engineering  difficul- 
ties "  ;  outlay  on  irrigation,  and  grants  in  aid  to  indigenous  schools; 
the  operations  of  the  Revenue  Survey ;  the  addition  of  strange 
animals  to  a  zoological  garden  ;  the  appointment  of  an  English  tutor 
to  the  minor  Raja,  and  of  an  English  lady  as  assistant  teacher  in  a 
school — these,  and  a  score  of  kindred  topics,  tell  us  plainly  that 
the  progress  of  native  States  can  only  be  expected  from  the  infu- 
sion of  English  ideas  from  above,  and  not  from  any  new  or  original 
remedies  which  a  Vizir  or  a  Muntri  may  evolve  out  of  his  own 
consciousness.  The  Principality  may  be  called  feudatory,  tributary, 
semi-independent,  or  what  we  will ;  but  it  will  be  improved  only 
because  the  British  Government  is  determined  that  malpractices  at 
Baroda  or  Tonk  shall  be  put  down  as  sharply  as  though  they 
occurred  at  Patna  or  Luckuow.  What  we  have  to  insist  on  is 
that  a  yearly  report,  modelled  on  one  from  Burma  or  Oudh,  shall 
not  be  mere  veneer  and  varnish ;  schedules  at  the  top,  drawn  up  on 
most  correct  principles,  and  corruption  and  cruelty  festering  below. 
But  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  Travancore  reflects  as 
much  credit  on  the  native  Minister  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  on  the 
Madras  Government  and  the  Calcutta  Foreign  Office. 

That  native  customs,  which  if  not  edifying  are  yet  politically 
unobjectionable,  continue  to  flourish  at  such  places,  we  learn  from 
the  volume  before  us  ;  and  in  justice  to  the  author  we  notice  a  few 
curiosities  scattered  up  and  down  his  five  hundred  pages.  There 
are  two  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  by  the  Kings  of  Travan- 
core called  Tulapurusha  Ddnam  and  Hiranya  Garbha  JJdnum. 
At  the  first,  which  signifies  "  the  gift  of  the  weighing  of  a 
man,"  the  reigning  Prince  weighs  his  august  person  against 
ingots  and  coins  of  refined  gold,  and  afterwards  distributes 
the  said  gold  to  pious  and  learned  Brahmaus.  The  ceremony 
lasts  more  than  a  week.  The  Maharaja  shaves  and  bathes,  is 
anointed  with  water  of  a  reddish  hue,  goes  through  many 
tedious  rites,  and  Anally,  after  presenting  the  Pagoda  with  a 
bull  elephant,  takes  the  sword  and  shield  of  State,  and  gets  into 
one  scale,  while  the  opposite  scale  is  filled  with  gold  coins  and 
ingots  until  it  fairly  lifts  the  royal  person  into  the  air.  The  whole 
expenditure  on  such  occasions,  including  the  gold,  the  travelling 
expenses  of  Chiefs,  the  feasting  of  Brahmans,  and  the  erection  of 
temporary  sheds,  has  amounted  to  about  16,000/.  Fanatical 
partisans  of  competitive  examinations  may  like  to  know  that 
certain  Brahmans  who  "  pass  "  in  the  Vedas  and  Shastras  obtain 
extra  allowances  of  gold,  and  that  great  Pundits  and  Vaidiks  in 
this  way  get  much  larger  quantities.  It  is,  however,  humiliating 
to  reflect  that  the  Maharaja  is  allowed  to  make  discretionary 
payments  to  privileged  families  and  to  friends  and  de- 
pendents, and  can  thus  put  some  check  on  the  pedants 
and  doctrinaires.  It  is  also  consoling  to  learn  that 
humbler  individuals,  economically  inclined,  can  weigh  them- 
selves against  less  costly  substances,  such  as  sugar,  treacle,  sandal- 
wood, pepper,  and  plantains.  The  Hiranya  Gaibham,  or  "  Womb 
of  Gold/'  is  more  simple.  A  huge  vessel,  in  f  orm  like  the  lotus, 
is  made  of  pure  gold,  ten  feet  in  height  and  eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference. This  is  half  filled  with  water,  ghee,  and  milk  ;  and  the 
King,  descending  into  it  from  the  top  by  means  of  a  "  beautiful 
ladder  expressly  made "  for  the  occasion,  takes  a  dip,  performs 
his  devotions  in  this .  purifying  mixture,  .and  has  Vedic  hymns 
chanted  over  him.  This  ceremony  lasts  about  ten  minutes  in- 
stead of  eight  days,  but  it  may  cost  about  14,000/.  The 
first  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  maternal  uncles  of  the 
present  Maharaja  in  1829  and  1850,  and  he  himself  went 
through  it  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  old.    An  extract  from  the  diary  of  one  prince 
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who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  utterly  un- 
interesting1, relating-  only  to  the  marches  of  detachments  of  troops 
and  the  details  of  ammunition  captured  from  the  eneniy.  We 
prefer  to  a  diary  which  might  have  been  written  by  a  sapper  or 
the  commissariat  officer  who  checked  expenditure,  an  account 
of  a  third  ceremony  called  Murnjnpam,  or  "  chanting;  prayers 
by  turns."  Brahmans  assemble  at  the  great  Pagoda  of 
Travancore  and  repeat  prayers,  in  relays,  from  6  to  io  A.M., 
and  again  after  eight  in  the  evening.  This  lasts  for  fifty- 
six  days,  and  the  whole  ends  with  a  blaze  of  one  hundred 
thousand  lamps.  It  may  be  imagined  that  all  these  festivities  cost 
money ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  when  a  former 
Raja  wanted  funds,  he  thought  a  heavy  tax  for  a  short  time  would 
be  preferable  to  a  light  one  for  a  long  time.  In  this  we  believe 
that  he  accurately  gauged  the  feelings  of  most  natives  in  regard 
to  extra  cesses.  They  will  endure  to  be  bullied  or  squeezed 
every  now  and  then  for  a  birth  or  death,  a  marriage  or  a  festival. 
"What  they  seem  to  dislike  is  the  incidence  of  equable  but  new 
taxation,  levied  with  the  precision  of  unaccommodating  rules.  On 
another  occasion  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  administration  of  justice 
under  a  Minister  who  governed  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  His  hands  were  pure,  and  his  moral  principles 
excellent ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  most  cruel 
punishments  for  various  offences.  Not  to  dwell  on  corporal  pun- 
ishment, which  was  frequently  administered  to  all  public  servants 
guilty  of  bribery  and  oppression,  pickpockets  and  burglars  were 
mutilated  and  occasionally  impaled.  The  only  justification  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  "  stone-hearted  Minister "  appears  to  be 
that,  on  his  accession  to  power,  the  public  service  was  completely 
demoralized. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  disappointed  with  this  book.  The 
author  is  not  a  very  accurate  Sanskrit  scholar,  or,  at  least,  his 
renderings  are  careless.  Kriyafam  is  not  "  do  so,'"  but  "  let  it  be 
done,"  and  the  explanations  of  the  titles  of  the  Puranas  are  somewhat 
loose.  We  could,  however,  forgive  these  and  other  errors,  if  the 
Minister  had  turned  his  undeniable  opportunities  to  better  account, 
and  told  us  something  about  social  customs,  caste  prejudices, 
and  rural  life.  To  obtain  this  information  we  must  wait  for  some 
hard-working  Englishman,  who  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  service,  spent  in  the  police  and  judicial  courts  and  under 
canvas,  compares  different  accounts,  extracts  all  he  wants  from 
unsuspecting  villagers,  is  never  hampered  by  that  lofty  contempt 
for  others  which  high  caste  engenders  in  a  Hindu,  talks  to  a 
Chandal  as  willingly  as  to  a  Raja  or  Mahant,  and  gives  us  a  picture 
of  native  life  in  which  casual  errors  are  amply  redeemed  by  broad 
features  and  striking  views. 


WILSON'S  LEISUIiE-TIME  STUDIES.* 

fpOO  much  of  the  literature  of  our  day  is  taken  up,  it  may  be 
J-  thought,  with  expositions  of  science  in  a  light  or  popular 
form.  There  are  not  a  few  publications  of  this  kind  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  claim  either  originality  of  subject-matter  or  authen- 
ticity of  exposition.  Many  are  at  the  best  no  better  than  com- 
pilations more  or  less  faithful  and  exact  from  the  works  of  investi- 
gators at  first  hand,  whilst  some  are  positively  mischievous,  their 
aim  being  rather  to  startle  and  amuse  than  to  instruct  and  guide 
the  unlearned  reader.  It  is  well  when  we  can  take  up  the  work 
of  a  really  qualified  investigator  who  in  the  intervals  of  his  more 
serious  professional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart  knowledge  in 
such  a  simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  attract  and  instruct  with 
no  danger  of  misleading  the  tiro  in  natural  science.  Such  a  work 
is  the  little  volume  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and 
delivered  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  lecturer  and  examiner  in  science 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  at  leisure  intervals  in  a  busy  pro- 
fessional life.  Slight  and  fragmentary  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part,  there  runs  throughout  these  papers  a  thread  of  continuity 
binding  them  into  one,  as  a  series  illustrative  of  human  nature 
in  its  various  phases.  If  transient  in  their  primary  design  and 
structure,  they  treat  of  subjects  important  in  themselves  and  per- 
manent in  their  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The 
youthful  and  industrious  student  of  nature  may  be  thankful  for 
these  chips  from  a  professional  workshop.  It  is  to  sundry  of  the 
more  prominent  questions  of  biology  and  to  the  kindred  sciences 
that  the  bulk  of  these  essays  is  devoted,  the  series  being 
appropriately  opened  with  a  preliminary  article  upon  the  place, 
method,  and  advantages  of  biology  in  ordinary  education.  Start- 
ing from  the  general  principle  of  the  specialization  of  functions  as 
assisting  the  naturalist  in  determining  the  place  of  each  several 
organism  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  writer,  by  the  aid  of  what  he 
calls  a  kind  of  biological  simile,  argues  on  behalf  of  his  chosen 
study  in  its  relation  to  ordinary  education.  As  the  specialization 
in  functions  advances  with  the  rank  and  value  of  the  organism,  so, 
he  pleads,  should  it  be  our  endeavour  to  differentiate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  biological  training  as  education  advances  towards 
perfectness.  The  study  and  recognition  of  biology  by  educationists 
is,  he  complains,  at  present  in  a  non-specialized  condition.  Its 
general  utility  admitted,  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  hold  more  than 
empirical  or  disjointed  relation  to  the  sum  of  natural  knowledge. 
Definitely  understood,  he  maintains  that  it  involves  three,  if  not  four, 
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distinct,  yet  connected,  branches  of  inquiry,  which  in  combination 
yield  us  full  and  exhaustive  knowledge  regarding  any  individual 
organism  or  series  of  organic  forms.  Biology,  that  is,  has  firstly 
a  morphological  side  or  aspect,  through  which  we  investigate  the 
structure  of  living  things ;  morphology,  in  its  turn,  including  not 
only  anatomy  or  the  study  of  the  physical  framework,  embryonic 
or  adult,  but  the  study  of  development,  together  with  that  of 
taxonomy  or  classification.  Secondly,  the  living  being  has  to  be 
looked  at  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  determining  how  the 
vital  machinery  acts  in  maintaining  the  life  and  functions  of  the 
organism.  Physiology,  or  the  science  of  functions,  includes  the  mani- 
fold processes  whereby  the  organic  being  nourishes  itself,  reproduces 
its  species,  and  through  its  nervous  system  maintains  relations 
with  and  re-acts  upon  its  surroundings.  Under  this  head  fall  the 
three  great  functions  of  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  innervation. 
The  third  department  of  biological  inquiry  is  that  of  distribution, 
or  the  relation  of  the  living  being  to  its  environments  past  and 
present.  The  study  of  its  geographical  distribution,  or  that  in 
space,  leads  us  to  note  its  habitat  in  the  existing  world ;  whilst  its 
geological  distribution,  or  that  in  time,  makes  clear  the  conditions 
under  which  it  existed  at  earlier  stages  of  the  earth's  history,  and 
the  relations  of  living  beings  to  their  surroundings  in  epochs  long- 
anterior  to  our  own  day.  To  these  three  departments  of  biolo- 
gical science  Dr.  Wilson  adds  a  fourth,  that  of  retiology,  the 
fruit  of  the  modern  theories  of  evolution  and  descent,  through 
which  we  seek  to  penetrate  the  origin  and  gradual  development 
of  living  beings,  and  to  unite  by  a  thread  of  continuity  the  various 
and  diverse  relationships  so  clearly  to  be  discerned  in  either  king- 
dom of  living  nature.  From  such  a  scheme  of  organized  research 
we  may  frame,  our  author  believes,  a  feasible  plan  of  classifica- 
tion, embracing  the  whole  science  of  life  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment and  its  existing  or  potential  activities.  At  the  same  time, 
the  studies  of  the  biologist  carry  him  into  the  inorganic  world. 
Animal  mechanics  enter  the  field  of  mathematical  science.  The 
investigation  of  nerve  action  involves  its  relation  to  electrical 
and  magnetic  forces.  Phenomena  of  such  importance  to  the  life  of 
plants  and  animals  as  endosmose  and  exosmose  open  up  a  special 
kind  of  organic  forces,  as  do  also  such  comparatively  simple 
agencies  as  that  which  a  fish  has  in  its  swim-bladder,  or  sound, 
for  rising  or  sinking  in  the  water.  Thus  the  study  of  life- 
science  may  be  shown  to  blend  with  itself  well-nigh  every  depart- 
ment of  physical  study,  and  to  offer  a  field  of  inexhaustible 
instruction  and  interest.  It  is  in  this  broad  and  catholic 
spirit  that  Dr.  Wilson  enters  upon  each  separate  or  special 
topic  to  which  he  introduces  his  readers.  Education  conducted  as 
he  would  have  it  would  form  a  complete  curriculum  of  knowledge. 
Strictly  consonant  with  theory,  life-science  would  extend  at  the 
same  time  to  practice.  The  laws  of  health  would  regulate  and  be 
exemplified  in  the  daily  habits,  and  dogmatic  truths  would  find 
their  exponents  in  practical  utility.  An  admirable  appeal  for 
science-culture  for  the  masses,  delivered  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
lecture  at  the  opening  of  a  people's  college,  gives  exposition  to  the 
author's  views  in  regard  to  the  practical  incorporation  of  geological 
and  biological  pursuits  among  the  topics  of  popular  study.  Defining 
culture  as  the  means  whereby  we  form  large-minded,  liberal,  and 
at  the  same  time  correct  views  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  relations 
of  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  thereto,  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the 
value  of  his  chosen  branch  of  science  from  a  threefold  point  of 
view.  First  comes  its  cultivation  as  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to 
mental  training.  The  processes  of  observation  and  of  analysis,  with 
the  connected  following  up  of  cause  and  effect  on  the  broad  stage 
of  animal  life,  tend  to  form  a  system  of  mind-gymnastics  not 
easily  to  be  surpassed.  What  can  better  expand  and  inten- 
sify at  the  same  time  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  healthy 
enjoyment  of  nature  ?  Secondly,  such  natural  studies  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  upon 
the  health  of  nations.  Botany  opens  to  us  the  useful  and 
profitable  qualities  hidden  in  the  cells  and  fibres  and  tissues  of 
vegetable  life,  and  supplies  the  physician  largely  with  his  appliances 
for  combating  disease.  Our  furs  and  fisheries,  our  pearls  and 
shells,  our  fats  and  oils,  much  of  our  daily  food,  and  our  luxuries, 
come  within  the  domain  of  the  zoologist.  Within  the  same 
realm  fall  the  numberless  theoretical  and  practical  questions  which 
environ  the  origin  and  the  preservation  of  life.  In  the  germ 
theory,  for  instance,  illustrated  every  time  a  child  is  vaccinated,  a 
fever  is  engendered,  or  a  "peck  of  maut"  is  brewed,  there  is  in- 
finite scope  for  following  up  the  line  of  research  which  from  Redi 
through  Spallanzani  and  Button  to  Pasteur,  Lister,  Huxley,  and 
other  biologists  of  our  day,  has  been  winning  its  way  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  most  critical  problems  of  disease  and  the  corresponding 
security  and  comfort  of  human  life.  Even  as  bearing,  in  the  third 
place,  upon  the  varied  beliefs  w  hich  under  the  name  of  religion  and 
morals  belong  to  the  natural  estate  of  man  wherever  that  estate 
may  he  found,  and  whatever  degree  of  civilization  it  may  present, 
the  science  of  life  has  aspects  most  direct  and  most  intluential. 
The  religion  of  our  minds  is,  in  truth,  Dr.  Wilson  urges,  based 
more  or  less  completely  on  the  particular  interpretation  of 
nature  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  these  two  closely  connected 
interests  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  irresistible  flood  of  set* 
ence  may  indeed,  sweep  away  not  a  few  of  the  old  landmarks  aud 
resting  places;  but  those  who  have  keenness; of  sigh!  ami  firms 
ness  of  heart  to  recognize  the  extension  of  knowledge  will,  with 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  betake  themselves  to  higher  levels  of  thought 
aud  construct  their  dwelling-places  anew.  The  larger  portion  of 
his  book,  in  which  Dr.  Wilson  treats  of  special  departments  of 
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biological  study,  is  marked  throughout  -with  the  same  breadth  of 
view  and  soundness  of  method.  The  commonest  objects  in  nature  are 
shown  to  bo  capable  of  yieldiug,  under  the  light  of  close  and  accurate 
observation,  lessons  of  inexhaustible  fulness  and  value.  No  better 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  -which  a  familiar  class  of  organisms 
may  be  made  a  text  for  setting  forth  facts  and  laws  of  deep  import 
and  interest  cau  well  be  selected  than  that  comprised  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  little  creature  known  as  the  hydra,  a  common  fresh- 
water polyp,  discussed  in  "  A  Study  of  Lower  Life."  Though 
far  from  "recalling  to  mind,  as  regards  its  form  and  size,  the 
famous  creation  of  mythology,  the  modern  hydra  may,  not- 
withstanding, bear  comparison  in  certain  of  its  features  with 
its  mythological  namesake.  Take  a  little  water  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mud  from  a  stagnant  pool,  and  keep  it  exposed  awhile  to 
the  light  in  a  clear  glass  vessel;  in  due  time  sundry  small  bodies  of 
a  greenish  hue  will  be  seen  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
sides  of  the  glass,  chiefly  on  the  side  next  the  light.  By  the 
aid  of  a  lens  each  of  these  minute  organisms,  or  hydra;,  will  be 
observed  to  possess  a  cylindrical  or  tubular  body,  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  glass  or  duckweed,  and  exhibiting  at  the  opposite 
extremity  a  mouth-opening  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  anus  or  ten- 
tacles, delicate  threadlike  organs  which  in  the  undisturbed  habitual 
state  of  the  animal  remain  outstretched  in  the  water.  When  touched, 
these  sensitive  filaments  at  once  contract  and  shorten,  the  whole 
body  at  the  same  time  shrinking  or  shrivelling  up  into  a  some- 
what rounded  mass.  This  simple  fact  proves  to  us  that  the  hydra 
is  sensitive  to  outward  impressions — a  feature  in  its  history  which 
has  the  utmost  significance  and  interest  for  us  when  we  seek  to 
understand  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  nervous  system  in 
animals  of  a  higher  order.  The  way  in  which  these  tentacles  are 
used  for  seizing  the  water-flea,  or  other  minute  organism  which 
forms  the  hvdra 's  prey,  shows  further  that  it  possesses  instincts 
however  rudimeutary,  common  to  all  forms  of  animal  life,  leading 
it  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  frame,  and  illustrating  Schiller's  maxim 
that  hunger  is  one  of  the  forces  which  govern  the  universe.  Nor 
is  muscular  power  alone  possessed  by  these  prehensile  organs  of  the 
hydra.  Microscopic  investigation  reveals  the  presence  of  numerous 
minute  capsules,  named  thread-cells,  which  are  developed  in  the 
tissues  of  the  tentacle.  Within  the  toughish  outer  membrane  of 
each  cell  is  coiled  up  amidst  fluid  a  delicate  thread  or  filament. 
When  irritated  by  contact,  the  cell  is  seen  to  burst,  the  thread  or 
spine  is  thrust  out,  and  the  fluid  is  injected  into  the  wound  in- 
flicted bv  it.  We  have  thus  a  miniature  poison  apparatus  such  as 
the  imaginative  genius  of  the  Greeks  connected  with  the  clasp  of 
the  terrible  hydra  of  mythology.  The  tentacles  are  the  arms 
that  clutch  the  victim,  the  thread  forms  the  dart  or  sting,  and  the 
fluid  constitutes  the  deadly  venom.  Not  unlike  this  is  the 
prehensile  and  stinging  power  of  jelly-fishes  or  the  octopus. 
Yet,  sensitive  as  the  hydra  must  be  pronounced,  there  are  no 
signs  of  its  possessing  a  nervou3  system,  or  analogous  organs  of 
conscious  action.  The  acts  of  animals  of  this  class,  like  that  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  must  be  considerely  purely  automatic.  We 
must  turn  to  a  form  of  life  higher  than  this  in  the  scale  of  de- 
velopment for  the  simplest  manifestation  of  those  powers  of 
conscious  perception,  intelligence,  and  volition  which,  common  in 
their  origin  or  primary  stage,  range  through  progressive  degrees  of 
instinct  and  reason  till  they  are  found  culminating  in  man.  The 
physiological  aspect  of  animal  growth,  with  the  uniformity  of  the 
laws  which  run  through  every  stage  of  organic  being,  is  further 
illustrated  in  an  essay  on  the  "  Genesis  of  Life  "  ;  and  in  "  Some 
Animal  Architects''  we  are  shown  the  way  in  which  living  beings 
utilize  the  various  materials  of  the  world  they  live  in  for  purposes 
of  protection,  for  offence  or  defence,  for  food,  raiment,  and  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  The  property  of  selection,  whereby  each 
animal  takes  up  and  assimilates  the  material  appropriate  to  it, 
remains  as  yet  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  organic  world.  How 
or  why  the  minute  foramiuifer  is  led  to  abstract  from  the  water  of 
the  sea  the  lime  from  which  it  moulds  its  tiny  shell,  whilst  side 
by  side  the  radiolarian  forms  its  cell  of  flint  in  graceful  mathe- 
matical convolutions,  is  as  puzzling  as  the  patient  industry  and 
skill  of  the  coral  polype  in  building  up  massive  reef3  and  continents 
from  the  sea-floor.  Dr.  Wilson's  pages  teem  with  matter  stimu- 
lating to  a  healthy  love  of  science  and  a  reverence  for  the  truths 
of  nature.  His  "disposition  is,  on  the  whole,  by  no  means  to 
pander  to  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  to  exaggerate  the 
achievements  of  science,  but  to  leave  the  student  to  observe 
with  exactness  and  to  reason  without  bias  or  credulous  fancy.  In 
the  "  Sea-serpents  of  Science,''  a  topic  without  which  it  would  seem 
no  manual  of  popular  knowledge  is  complete,  he  lends  more 
countenance  than  we  should  have  anticipated  to  the  marvels  which 
gea-captains  and  newspaper  correspondents  have  foisted  upon  the 
public.  Not  only  is  he  tender  to  Captain  McQuhaj's  original 
monster,  and  to  the  preposterous  narrative  of  the  sperm  whale 
gripped  by  a  gigantic  snake,  seen  from  the  deck  of  the 
Pauline,  but  he  shows  great  respect  for  the  queer  story  of  the 
Minhocao,  the  mysterious  burrowing  monster  of  Brazil,  de- 
scribed by  the  terror-sticken  natives  as  a  worm  some  fifty  yards 
in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  covered  with  bones  as  with  a  coat 
of  armour,  uprooting  mighty  pine-trees  as  if  they  were  blades  of 
grass,  diverting  the  courses  of  streams  into  fresh  channels,  and 
turning  dry  land  into  a  bottomless  morass.  It  is  tantalizing  to 
be  told  that  a  dead  Minhocao  was  heard  of  in  1S49  by  a  Senor 
Lebino,  who  seems  to  have  lacked  the  curiosity  to  make  a  few 
mil w'  ride  in  search  of  the  monster.  It  may  be,  as  our  author  is  in 
part  prepared  to  admit,  that  nothing  more  would  have  turned  up 


than  an  extra-sized  specimen  of  the  armadillo.  In  "  Science  and 
Poetry,"  the  concluding  address,  Dr.  Wilson  gives  us  many  inte- 
resting remarks  on  the  mutual  bearings  of  imagination  and  fact, 
fable  and  truth. 


PIITLOSOPHY  OF  THE  WAV  EE  LEY  NOVELS.* 

UNDER  this  rather  pretentious  title  Mr.  Canning  gives  us  the 
result  of  his  reflections  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels. 
Beginning  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  times  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  written,  he  proceeds  to  unfold  in  twenty-one 
chapters  the  plots  of  twenty-one  novels,  adding  some  slight 
analysis  of  the  more  prominent  characters,  and  observations  on  the 
political  and  historical  aspects  of  each  work.  Such  a  method  of 
treating  the  subject  necessarily  involves  a  certain  amount  of  same- 
ness, and  the  reader  feels,  long  before  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
book,  that  Mr.  Canning  has  said  all  that  he  had  to  say.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  his  chapters  on  those  novels  which  deal  with 
the  various  Jacobite  risings.  Of  these,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
first,  that  on  Wcwerley,  is  decidedly  the  best.  Indeed  his  obser- 
vations on  Rob  Hoy  and.  Hcdgauntlet  are  little  more  than  repeti- 
tions of  what  he  has  already  said.  He  shows  correctly  enough 
what  Scott  no  doubt  felt — that  the  party  of  the  Pretender 
was  quite  unfit  for  power,  and  that,  although  their  misfor- 
tunes and  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  treated  must  claim 
our  sympathy,  yet  their  victory  would  have  been  followed  by  far 
greater  excesses.  The  losing  side  must  always  gain  in  popular 
estimation  by  comparison  with  the  conquerors  ;  for  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  is  judged  according  to  an  ideal  standard  of  humanity, 
while  the  vanquished  party  show  the  fairer  from  the  absence 
of  cruelties  which  it  was  never  in  their  power  to  com- 
mit. But  while  Mr.  Canning  is  undoubtedly  right  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  Scott's  rigid  impartiality  in  relating  the  his- 
tory of  that  troubled  period  he  may  fairly  be  accused  of 
laying  too  much  stress  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  If  the  reconciliation  of  two  opposite  parties  had  been 
the  chief  aim  of  their  composition,  they  would  scarcely  have 
retained  their  popularity  when  the  existence  of  those  parties  had 
become  a  mere  memory  of  past  times.  Any  intelligent  person 
at  the  present  day  is  quite  able  to  appreciate  for  himself  the 
chivalrous  devotion  to  a  lost  cause,  the  blind  attachment  to  an  un- 
fortunate family  on  the  one  hand,  without  undervaluing  the  more 
solid  qualities — love  of  freedom,  order,  and  settled  institutions — 
on  the  other.  It  is  for  picturesque,  not  political  purposes,  that  the 
opposite  characteristics  of  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian  are  thus 
placed  side  by  side  ;  and  it  is  from  an  artistic,  not  an  historical, 
point  of  view,  that  these  novels  must  be  regarded.  Mr.  Canning 
himself  perceives  this  in  the  case  of  the  Tales  of  the  Crusades ; 
and  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Scott's  "  Essay  on  Chivalry," 
so  strikingly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Talisman,  might  have 
warned  him  against  attaching  too  much  political  purpose  to 
Waverley  and  Hob  Hoy.  A  similar  misapprehension  of  the  real 
scope  and  object  of  fiction  is  apparent  throughout  the  work.  "  It 
is  remarkable,''  says  Mr.  Canning,  "that  two  men  of  such  genial 
and  social  natures  as  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  should  yet 
have  written  upon  misanthropy  with  indulgence."  Surely  this 
"  indulgence "  arises,  not  from  any  real  sympathy  with  such 
characters,  but  from  a  keen  perception  of  their  dramatic  capabili- 
ties. If  men  "of  genial  and  social  natures "  chose  none  for  their 
heroes  who  did  not  resemble  themselves,  how  very  monotonous  their 
writings  would  be !  "  It  is  remarkable,''  again  observes  Mr.  Can- 
ning, "  that,  though  Scott  was  himself  an  antiquary,  he  rather 
ridicules  Mr.  Oldbuck's  taste  for  antiquities  "  ;  but  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  similarity  of  tastes  should  have  blinded  Scott 
to  the  humorous  side  of  the  character,  nor  does  good-natured 
ridicule  of  an  individual  imply  a  censure  on  the  whole  class 
to  which  he  belongs.  In  a  similar  spirit  is  an  attempt  made 
to  extract  from  Old  Mortality  the  true  character  of  Claverhouse, 
and  from  The  Abbot  an  opinion  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Queen  Mary.  In  dealing  with  historical  personages  whose 
action  and  character  have  been  variously  interpreted,  the  novelist 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  which  aspect  he  pleases,  with- 
out inquiring  too  closely  whether  it  is  the  correct  one.  It  is 
sufficient  for  his  purposes  that  the  view  which  he  takes  be  not 
palpably  at  variance  with  history.  This  was  the  principle  on 
which  Scott  acted.  We  find  the  character  of  Richard  I.  put  in 
two  very  different  lights  in  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talisman ;  the 
romantic  courage  and  generosity  ascribed  to  him  in  the  former 
novel  were  needed  as  a  contrast  to  the  meanness  and  treachery 
of  his  brother  John,  while  in  the  latter,  his  headstrong,  tyrannical 
disposition  gives  greater  eflect  to  the  more  politic  and  enlightened 
character  of  Saladin. 

If  we  except  this  general  misapprehension  of  the  novelist's 
true  aim,  there  is  but  little  in  the  book  that  is  worthy  of 
remark.  It  does  not  add  very  much  to  our  understanding  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  to  be  told  that  some  characters  are 
"  not  particularly  interesting,"  which  is  Mr.  Canning's  favourite 
verdict  on  heroes  and  heroines ;  or  that  others  are  "  probably 
Scott's  entire  invention,  though  ably  conceived  and  sustained 
throughout."  But,  whatever  the  shortcomings  in  dealing  with 
his  subject,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  Mr.  Canning 
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would  have  been  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  text  of  his  author : 
yet  the  book  is  not  quite  free  from  mistakes  in  this  essential 
point.  In  the  chapter  on  Woodstock  we  are  told  that  Bletson 
"  is  described  as  secretly  reading  the  Bible  when  terrified  by 
ghosts.'"  Surely  Scott  says  nothing  of  the  kind;  he  repre- 
sents Bletson  as  sleeping  with  the  Bible  under  his  pillow,  as 
a  charm  against  ghosts,  and  it  is  for  this  superstitious  use  of  the 
book  that  he  is  reproved  by  Everard.  Again,  in  Quentin  Dwrward, 
Mr.  Canning  informs  us  that  Hayraddin,  the  gipsy,  "  secretly 
hoped  that  Quentin  would  be  content  to  marry  Lady  Hameline, 
and  allow  her  niece  to  become  the  bride  ofLaMarck."  In  the 
novel  itself  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Hayraddin  was  misled  by 
the  colours  of  the  Lady  Ilameline,  which  Quentin  wore  on  his 
arm,  into  supposing  that  she,  and  not  Isabelle,  was  the  lady  of 
his  choice. 

Mr.  Oannirig's  style  is  not  likely  to  charm  those  whom  his 
matter  fails  to  attract.  The  book  abounds  in  examples  of  careless 
and  slovenly  writing.  Many  sentences  are  more  than  Thucydidean 
in  their  unwieldiness  and  intricacy.  The  following  information, 
for  example,  would  not  have  materially  aided  Tressilian  in  his 
search  for  Amy  Kobsart : — '•  The  story  opens  with  great  interest  at 
an  old-fashioned  inn  near  Oumnor  Place,  a  country  seat  of 
Leicester's,  though  Kenilworth  is  his  chief  residence,  and  where 
the  Countess  Amy  is  living  in  strict  seclusion  since  her  secret 
marriage,  by  his  express  desire,  lest  his  patronizing  Queen's 
jealousy  should  be  roused  if  she  discovered  his  marriage."  Admirers 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley  will  trace  with  interest  the  influence  of 
his  style  in  these  and  other  passages : — "  Dalgarno  is  accompanied 
by  Nelly  Christie,  whom  he  has  seduced,  and  for  which  crime 
Nigel  is  blamed."  "  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  champion 
in  Germany,  and  under  whom  he  had  served  with  distinction." 
Those  who  regard  the  novelist  as  a  moral  teacher  will  no  doubt  be 
shocked  to  hear  that  "  Scott's  chief  aim  in  this  admirably  instruc- 
tive book  (Old  Mortality)  is  to  show  clearly  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  good  and  bad  of  the  contending  parties."  In  the  same 
chapter  we  are  informed  that  "  Milnwood  is  a  mean  old  miser,  who, 
with  a  faithful  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Alison  "Wilson,  keep  house 
together."  Mr.  Canning  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  is  writing 
English  when  he  says  that  "  Amy  expects  the  arrival  of  Leicester, 
whom,  she  is  told  by  Foster,  may  arrive  at  any  moment"  ;  or  again, 
when  he  congratulates  Quentin  Durward  on  being  able  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  who  is  certainly  the 
best  of  the  two  tyrants."  Readers  may  perhaps  wonder  how 
Cleveland,  in  the  Pirate,  could  be  rescued  "  by  Mordauut  Mertoun 
with  Noma's  assistance  and  Snailsfoot";  and,  again,  how  a  man 
can  be  said  to  be  "  irritated  as  much  as  his  mild  temper  specially 
allows."  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  desire  "  to  draw 
conquerorsand  conquered  together  "  should  be  described  as  a  "  twofold 
object."  Readiness  to  resent  injuries,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
is  not  generally'  supposed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  superstition  ; 
yet  Mr.  Canning  finds  it  "  remarkable  that  the  Irish  peasantry, 
though  guilty  to  such  a  fearful  extent  of  agrarian  crimes,  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  this  brutal  prejudice  against  sus- 
pected witchcraft."  Mr.  Canning,  indeed,  apparently  sees  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  where  other  eyes  would  fail  to  trace  them; 
he  tells  us  that  "  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton  is  not  unlike  Shake- 
speare's Tybalt,  though  he  is  not  introduced  till  the  end  of  the 
book."  Why  should  the  lateness  of  the  Colonel's  appearance  tend 
so  seriously  to  diminish  the  likeness  ?  In  the  same  way,  Claud 
Halcro's  slight  connexion  with  the  plot  of  the  Pirate  seems  to  be 
urged  as  a  reason  why  he  should  have  abstained  from  quoting 
Dryden. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  give  any  further  samples  of  Mr. 
Canning's  style.  Even  if  his  thoughts  could  have  been  put  into 
words  by  the  most  accomplished  master  of  the  language,  the  book 
would  scarcely  have  been  worth  publishing.  There  is  not  an  idea 
contained  in  it  which  a  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  might  not 
have  evolved  for  himself;  and  the  so-called  "  philosophy  "  of  the 
novels  resolves  itself  into  little  more  than  a  series  of  commonplace 
remarks  on  characters  virtuous  and  vicious,  situations  tragical  or 
amusing.  No  attempt  is  made  to  throw  light  upon  Scott's 
views  of  life,  or  upon  any  general  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  his  works.  Mr.  Canning  fails  adequately  to  notice 
the  singularly  healthy  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  all  the 
novels,  and  the  simple,  natural  way  in  which  right  thinking 
and  just  action  are  shown  to  lead  to  permanent  happiness.  It  is 
through  these  characteristics,  and  not  through  their  bearing  upon 
the  political  history  of  bygone  times,  that  the  Waverley  Novels 
are  valuable  at  the  present  day,  and  that  judicious  parents  put 
them  into  their  children's  hands  at  an  age  when  more  questionable 
works  of  fiction  are  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way.  With  regard 
to  the  short  summaries  which  Mr.  Canning  gives  of  the  plot  of  the 
several  novels,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  fair  representations, 
so  far  as  they  go,  of  the  stories ;  whether  they  were  worth  doing 
at  all  is  another  question.  If  Mr.  Canning  wishes  to  confer  a 
boon  on  a  very  large  section  of  the  community,  he  would  do  well 
to  exercise  his  power  of  condensation  on  some  of  the  popular 
novels  of  the  present  day.  There  are  many  of  them  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge,  seeing  that  they  form  one  of 
the  stock  subjects  of  conversation  in  general  society.  To  read  them 
through  is  olten  a  waste  of  time,  and  any  one  who  could  con- 
dense their  subject-matti  r  into  the  space  of  ten  or  twenty  pages, 
and  give  an  idea  of  the  leading  characters,  would  be  doing  a  real 
service,  the  value  of  which  would  be  quickly  recognized.  For 
such  a  task  Mr.  Canning  is  well  fitted ;  the  very  peculiarities  of 
his  style  would  in  many  cases  only  make  him  a  more  faithful 


exponent  of  his  originals.  But  to  apply  this  method  to  Sir 
"Walter  Scott  is  a  mistake.  Every  page  of  his  is  so  full  of  inte- 
rest, every  incidental  point  shows  so  much  knowledge  and  research, 
that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  compress  his  work  into  the  space  of  a 
brief  summary  than  to  play  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  with  one  finger. 


THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY.* 

T)ROBABLY  no  more  unreadable  book  than  The  Ambassador 
J-  Extraordinary  was  ever  written.  The  novel,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  novel,  actually  derives  some  advantage  from  its  own 
stupendous  dulness  and  laborious  absurdity.  A  reviewer  comes 
from  the  attempt  to  peruse  it  wearied  out  and  exhausted,  as  if  he 
had  been  lost  on  a  hot  day  in  the  maze  of  some  suburban  pleasure- 
gardens.  He  is  too  fatigued  to  have  much  spirit  left  for  censure. 
There  is  no  life,  no  movement,  no  humour,  no  sense  of  air  in  the 
three  tedious  volumes ;  but  in  place  of  these  there  is  a  labyrinth  of 
impossible  complications,  haunted  by  figures  like  the  visions  of  a 
feverish  dream.  To  criticize  The  Ambassador  Extraordinary  is  like 
criticizing  the  impressions  of  a  half-delirious  sleep.  The  author's 
style  is  what  Dickens's  would  have  been  if  Dickens  had  remained 
always  at  his  lowest  level.  There  are  occasional  signs  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Ouida,  and  the  passages  in  which 
we  are  reminded  of  Ouida  are  the  least  dreary  in  the  book.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  plot,  if  plot  it  can 
be  called,  of  The  Ambassador  Extraordinary.  Let  it  suffice  to 
enumerate  the  names  of  some  of  the  shadows  intended  for 
characters  who  flit  from  chapter  to  chapter  of  this  distressing 
rhapsody. 

The  Viscount  Malign  is  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  who 
give  his  name  to  the  work.  This  fantastic  person  is  an  envoy 
from  no  known  Power,  unless  "  the  Avenger  "  be  a  known 
Power : — ■ 

What  is  the  nature  of  his  embassy,  and  from  whence  he  brings  his  cre- 
dentials, are  questions  that  need  not  be  asked,  tor  they  cannot  be  answered. 
There  is  more  in  heaven  and  earth — and  under  the  earth — than  has  }'et 
been  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  his  Excel- 
lency the  Viscount  Malign  wears  no  gewgaws  on  his  breast,  and  occupies 
himself  with  no  mere  craft  of  state. 

What  the  Viscount  does  occupy  himself  with,  as  a  rule,  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  preaching  to  himself,  and  prosing  to  a  tame  puma, 
named  Lais,  which  he  keeps  in  a  mysterious  room  called  "  the 
sanctuary."  The  sanctuary  is,  of  course,  a  purely  fantastic  cham- 
ber ;  and  the  mysterious  Viscount  himself  a  person  of  fantasy. 
There  is  a  place  in  fiction  for  fantastic  writing,  and  even  for  the 
supernatural  and  the  allegorical ;  but  an  allegory  in  more  than  a 
thousand  pages  waxes  tedious,  especially  when  it  seems  uninformed 
by  any  steady  purpose.  Whether  the  Viscount  was  the  Devil  or 
an  angel  we  have  not  discovered ;  from  his  habit  of  preaching,  in 
which  he  resembles  Montgomery's  Satan,  we  incline  to  guess  that 
he  is  meant  at  least  for  Beelzebub.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  unpleasantness  of  his  glance  (he  is  always  staring  people  out 
of  countenance),  and  for  his  taste  in  upholstery.  His  "  sanctuary  " 
is  full  of  portraits  ef  tyrants — Caligula,  "  the  Borgia,"  Attila, 
Timour,  and  Charles  IX.  Why  he  admires,  or  likes  to  contem- 
plate, these  effigies  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  for  the  Viscount  is  a  rather 
benevolent  person,  with  a  taste  for  jumping  into  the  river  after 
drowning  women,  and  a  habit  of  pauperizing  low  neighbourhoods 
by  giving  indiscriminate  half-crowns.  The  statues  in  his 
sanctuary  represent  Potiphar's  wife,  Jezebel,  Herodias,  "  Delilah 
the  betrayer,  and  Sapphira  the  cheat."  A3  the  Viscount  is  a 
moral  man  (unless  we  have  missed  his  vices  in  the  mazes  of  the 
impossible  story),  it  is  again  difficult  to  understand  his  relish  for 
erotic  works  of  art.  Some  of  the  furniture  in  his  rooms  must  be 
described  in  the  words  of  the  author  : — 

The  alcoves  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  are  without  windows.  Their  walls 
are  hung  with  tapestry,  representing  a  crowd  of  indistinguishable  forms, 
in  crisp,  cold  neutral  tints  ;  the  vaults  are  of  impenetrable  black.  In  the 
midst  of  each  there  lies  a  block  of  alabaster,  upon  which  is  placed,  by 
unseen  hands  from  day  to  day,  a  wreath  of  withered  flowers.  Before  this, 
as  if  it  were  an  altar,  stands  a  fountain-basin — a  tazza  of  dark  bronze — sus- 
tained upon  the  upraised  hands  of  a  figure  of  the  same  ;  from  the  midst  of 
the  basin  there  rises  noiselessly  a  slender  sluggish  jet  of  crimson  spray, 
tilling  the  air  around  with  a  soft,  sickly  incense. 

The  bewildering  story  passes  from  the  Sanctuary  to  "  Sweet-briar 
Gardens,"  a  slum  of  the  worst  description.  The  Ambassador 
moons  about  the  world,  and  grotesque  people  come  to  visit  him. 
There  is  a  debauched  exiled  prince,  "  his  Royal  Highness  " ;  "  some 
people  say  he  is  a  voluptuary,  but  the  word  is  thought  by  others 
to  be  too  violent  for  his  character."  This  is  a  prince  who  gets 
drunk,  and  "  warbles  "  to  ladies  "  Voulez-vous  dausez  (sic),  made- 
moiselle ?  "  The  word  idiot  does  not  seem  too  strong  for  his  cha- 
racter. Then  there  is  a  pervert  to  the  Church  of  Home,  Mou- 
signore  Saint-Paul,  who  is  very  dainty,  mysterious,  and  harmless. 
This  Monsignore  has  an  old  Anglican  uncle,  who  pursues  him  with, 
polemical  tracts,  and  the  uncle  has  a  son  Julian,  who  is  in  love 
with  a  lady  called  Madonna  Gay.  The  son  Julian  has  two  aunts, 
Glorie  and  Gracie,  who  talk  in  this  style,  when  the  author  desires 
to  be  comic : — 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  whispers  Aunt  Glorie. 
"And  soon,"  whispers  Aunt  Gracie. 
"The  sooner  the  better." 
"  I  think  so,  dear." 
"Poor  dear  boy  !  " 
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"  Poor  dear  boy  !  " 
"  How  nice  he  looks  !  " 
•  «  Doesn't  he ! " 
"  I  do  wish  lie  would  give  up  that  filthy  place." 
"  So  do  I." 

"  Nasty  drunken  things  !  " 

"  Horrid  ! " 

M  Mere  animals." 

"  Scarcely  that." 

"  I  shall  give  that  old  soldier  a  good  talking  to." 

"  1  would  indeed,  dear." 

"  It's  one's  duty,  Gracie." 

M  It  is  indeed,  tilorie." 

"  Sh ! " 

"  Sh !  " 

The  good  souls  regard  their  nephew  for  some  minutes  more  in  absolute 
silence. 

There  are  still  a  few  score  of  characters  to  be  introduced.  The 
excellent  Julian  refuses  to  please  his  aunts  by  going  into  the  army; 
he  studies  medicine,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  drunken  poor  in 
Sweetbriar  Gardens.  In  this  task  he  is  assisted  by  a  certain 
maimed  Sergeant  Jollybuff,  a  converted  drunkard,  who  is  always 
"  fighting  the  devil  "  in  the  same  district.  Of  Sergeant  Jollybuff 
it  is  to  be  said  that,  though  a  very  eccentric  character,  he  is  more 
or  less  a  human  being,  and  thus  wins  some  sympathy  from  the 
bewildered  reader,  and  excites  a  certain  faint  interest.  The 
purpose  of  the  author  apparently  is  to  prove  that  drink  does  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  that  publicans  and  distillers  have  too  much 
power  in  Parliament,  that  life  in  the  slums  is  a  hell  upon  earth, 
and  that  gin  and  brandy  are  responsible  for  this  state  of  things. 
As  he  really  is  in  earnest  about  this,  his  pictures  of  the  depravity 
and  destitution  of  Sweetbriar  Gardens  are  not  wanting  in  power. 
No  one  can  tell  even  n  portion  of  the  truth  about  the  life  led  by 
millions  of  English  men,  women,  and  children,  without  awakening 
anew  the  sentiments  of  pity  and  of  impotent  indignation.  Thus 
when  the  author  takes  us  to  the  bedsides  of  murderers,  and  the 
haunts  of  thieves  and  beggars,  he  does  show  some  talent.  "When 
we  have  admitted  this,  and  admitted  that  the  writer  is  good-  ! 
nature.!,  we  have  given  all  the  praise  that  the  most  indulgent 
Critic  in  his  distribution  of  fictitious  justice  could  conscientiously 
award  to  The  Ambassador  Extraordinary. 

The  vague  characters,  as  we  have  said,  come  and  go  in  a  fitful, 
irresponsible  fashion.    The  Viscount  sees  what  the  heroine  calls 
"  a  sweet  indiscretion,"  that  is,  he  sees  Julian  put  his  arm  round 
the  young  lady's  waist.    The  wicked  Monsignore  tries  to  induce 
the  Viscount  to  spoil  Julian's  chances  with  Madonna,  and  for  this 
urpose,  as  far  as  we  understand  the  story,  the  Viscount  poisons 
ulian  with  cheap  champagne.    Either  the  wine,  or  a  st  atue  of 
Apollyon  "  in  cold  yellow  bronze,  delicately  picked  out  with 
gilding,"  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  table,  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  nerves  of  Madonna  and  Julian.    "Alas,  how  easily  things 
go  wrong  !  "  says  the  poet.    Things  went  wrong  in  the  most  in-  : 
comprehensible  way.  A  lady  named  Titania  was  called  in  to  embroil 
matters,  and  strll  the  Viscount  prosed  to  himself,  and  preached  to  j 
his  puma  Lais.    As  we  have  given   a  sample  of  the  comic  ! 
dialogue,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  a  specimen  of  the  Viscount's 
solitary  sermons.    This  sermon,  by  the  way,  is  such  a  favourite  of  j 
the  author's  that  he  has  given  it  a  chapter  to  itself: — 

"  O  love  of  man  !  "  cries  Viscount  Malign,  pacing  his  marble  floor  in 
solitude,  "  of  all  mysterious  impulses  in  Heaven  or  Earth  the  most 
mysterious  and  divine  !  The  love  of  motherhood,  passionate  and  all- 
enduring,  is  not  so  wonderful  as  this  ;  the  beasts  that  perish  have  it  to  the 
full,  in  simple  instinct.  The  love  of  woman  for  her  lord  is  but  submissive- 
ness  ;  it  has  no  strength  but  in  its  weakness.  But  the  love  of  a  youth  for 
a  maiden— oh,  broad  and  blind  and  strong  !  as  when  great  ocean  follows 
the  sweet  moon  !  " 

Lais,  attending  on  his  footsteps  silentlv,  looks  up  into  his  face  as  if  with 
pity. 

"  Yes,  beauty,"  patting  her  soft  brow,  "  thou  art  glad  the  priest  is  gone. 
—Why  not  let  thee  fly  at  his  throat  ?— His  blood  might  harm  thee,  Lais, 
and  I  should  be  sorry."    And  he  sits  down,  almost  wearily. 

"  But  I  must  pass  to  my  work,"  exclaims  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary, 
rising  again  instantly.  "  I  must  do  my  work,  for  I  have  much  of  it  to  do"" 

Y«  hen  we  are  not  listening  to  the  moral  ravings  of  the  Ambassador, 
or  watching  him  as  he  knocks  down  roughs,  and  jumps  off  bridges 
to  rescue  drowning  women,  we  are  bored  with  the  vagaries  of  ar 
mad  architect,  Master  George  Oldhusen.  This  lunatic  is  building 
a  house  in  what  he  calls  the'olden  style— a  house  which  is  to  have 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  which  is  to  be  floored  with  clay 
and  strewed  with  straw  dyed  green  to  represent  rushes.  He  is 
employed  to  build  an  abbey  (in  the  olden  style)  in  Sweetbriar 
Gardens,  and  we  have  many  pages  of  satirical  padding  about  art 
and  antiquarianism.  At  last,  by  way  of  poetic  conclusion,  the 
lightning  sets  fire  to  a  tavern  iu  the  Gardens,  a  Protestant  mob 
■ell  fire  to  the  abbey,  most  of  the  supernumeraries  are  cleared 
away,  and  a  good  many  of  the  other  characters,  including  the 
Royal  Prince  and  the  Monsignore, are  more  or  less  converted.  The 
hero  and  heroine  give  in  to  "  the  habit  of  pairing  common 
to  all  creatures  of  the  higher  orders,"  to  quote  one  of 
the  characters,  and  the  Monsignore  is  puzzled  by  a  child's 
question  "  why  donkeys  have  such  very  long  ears."  The  Italian 
answer  to  the  question  is  acute  and  well  known.  Adam  pulled  the 
donkey's  ears  because  the  donkey  wa3  so  stupid  that  he  never  could 
remember  his  own  name.  Put  not  even  Italian  acuteness  can  in* 
form  us  why  the  author  of  The  Ambassador  Extraordinary  has 
written  such  a  very  long  book. 

VS  e  have  given  such  an  account  as  seemed  convenient  of  the  j 

oarvels  of  this  novel.    Perhaps  no  other  traveller  may  explore  it,  | 
and  our  report  may  not  be  believed.    Thus  voyagers  in  unknown 
lands,  from  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  to  Mr.  Stanley,  have  had  their 


narratives  doubtfully  received.  But  we  are  confident  that,  if  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries  another  reader  brushes  his  path  through  the 
myriad  pages  of  The  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  and  does  not  perish 
by  the  way,  he  will  confirm  our  melancholy  and  scarcely  credible 
report. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

r  J^IIK  political  correspondence  of  Frederick  the  Great  (i),  the 
-L  publication  of  which  has  at  length  been  undertaken  by  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  will  be  in  one  sense  one  of  the  greatest  books  in 
the  world,  for  it  will  extend  to  not  less  than  thirty  volumes.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  it  will  also  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting;  important, as  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  interesting,  as  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  individualities  among  mankind. 
Judging  from  the  first  volume,  a  large  proportion  of  the  corre- 
spondence is  autographic ;  and  even  the  letters  framed  after 
Frederick's  instructions  are  inspired  with  his  peculiar  energy  and 
vividness  of  expression.  The  great  majority  are  in  French.  The 
first  volume,  containing  650  documents,  comes  down  to  the  end 
of  1 74 1,  thus  comprising  only  about  eighteen  months  of  his 
reign.  It  mainly  relates  to  his  invasion  of  Silesia;  and,  while 
his  decision,  circumspection,  and  military  ability  extort  continual 
admiration,  it  assuredly  contains  nothing  to  modify  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  stigmatized  this  celebrated  expedition  as  an 
act  of  simple  brigandage.  Letters  147  and  148  afford  an  amusing 
illustration  of  his  insincerity.  He  writes  to  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador 011  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Anne  : — "  On 
ne  saurait  trop  regretter  la  perte  d'une  si  grande  princesse,  douee 
de  tant  de  vertus  heroiques,  le  delice  de  son  peuple  et  de  tous  ses 
veritables  amis,  parmi  lesquels  je  pretends  de  n'avoir  pas  le 
moindre  rang."  The  day  before  he  had  written  to  his  own 
Minister: — "  L'imperatrice  de  Rnssie  va  mourir;  Dieu  nous 
favorise  et  le  destiu  nous  seconde  ! " 

The  second  volume  of  W.  Onckeu's  important  work,  "  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  the  War  of  Liberation  "  (2),  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  series  of  documentary  narratives,  for  which  our  era  is  dis- 
tinguished, which,  if  not  always  very  entertaining  reading  in 
themselves,  are  of  such  inestimable  value  in  providing  a  sure  basis 
for  the  future  historians.  In  such  a  work  generals  must  give  way 
to  diplomatists,  and  here  Metternich,  rather  than  Napoleon,  is  the 
hero  of  the  story.  The  author  has  had  the  great  advantage  of 
access  to  Metternieh's  posthumous  papers,  and  to  that  portion  of 
his  unpublished  memoirs  which  concerns  the  period  of  Napoleon. 
Numerous  other  depositories  of  State  papers  have  been  laid  under 
contribution,  and  Herr  Oncken  only  regrets  his  exclusion  from  the 
French  archives  and  the  English  Record  Office.  The  memoirs 
and  correspondence  of  Metternich,  however,  are  by  far  the  more 
important  contributions  to  Herr  Oncken's  history,  and  would  alone 
render  it  a  most  valuable  work.  They  seem  to  prove  that  Austrian 
policy  during  the  early  part  of  the  memorable  year  1 813  was  less 
feeble  and  temporizing  than  has  been  usually  supposed,  and  that  the 
plana  of  the  allies  were  largely  based  upon  a  well-founded  assurance 
of  Austria's  ultimate  support.  Many  important  circumstances  are  for 
the  first  time  set  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  is  made  pretty  evident  that 
the  history  of  the  period  will  to  a  considerable  extent  require  to  be 
rewritten. 

The  mention  of  a  diary  on  Dr.  Friedmann's  title-page  (3)  seemed 
to  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  contemporary  chronicle  of  the 
stirring  events  of  which  Austria  has  been  the  theatre  since  1858. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  affinity  of  his  work  to  a  journal  is  its  con- 
nexion with  journalism,  since  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  selec- 
tion front  the  author's  leading  articles  in  various  Vienna  newspapers. 
They  appear  in  general  sensible  and  patriotic,  but  can  hardly  have 
been  very  animated  reading  when  fresh,  and  have  decidedly  not 
improved  by  keeping.  A  patient  student  might  no  doubt  derive 
some  hints  from  them,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  con- 
fused and  indecisive  politics  of  Austria  belong  to  the  department 
of  profitable  studies.  The  second  volume,  however,  comprising 
the  Sadowa  campaign  and  the  concession  of  Hungarian  autonomy, 
will  be  more  interesting  than  the  one  before  us. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  (4) 
has  been  written  so  frequently  and  so  well  that  it  may  almost  be 
doubted  whether  any  ground  is  left  for  a  new  work  to  occupy.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  history,  however,  Herr  Wenzelburger  does  not 
present  himself  as  a  rival  of  Motley,  but  is  entirely  engaged  with 
the  earlier  and  more  obscure  portion  of  his  subject.  Industrious, 
judicious,  and  slightly  prosaic,  he  plods  on  steadily,  telling  his 
story  fairly  enough,  but  making  little  of  the  occasional  opportuni- 
ties for  dramatic  and  picturesque  narrative  presented  by  the  con- 
tests between  the  Flemish  burghers  and  the  chivalry  of  France 
and  Burgundy. 

Out  of  a  number  of  charters  and  other  contemporary  documents 
Herr  Julius  Weiszacker  (5)  has  amassed  a  large  amount  of  infor- 

(1)  Politische  Correspondent  Friedrichs  des  Grossen.  Bd.  1.  Berlin  : 
Duncker.    Loudon  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(2)  Ocsterreieh  und  Preusscn  in  Befrciungs-Kriege.  Urhtndliehe 
Aufscldiisse  iiber  die  politische  Geschichte  des  Jahrcs  1813.  Bd.  2.  Vou 
W.  Oncken.  Berlin:  Grote.    London:  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(3)  Zehn  Julire  Ssterreiehischer  Politift.  Tagebuch  zur  Zeitgeschichta 
Von  0.  B.  Friedmann.    Wien  :  Rosner.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Geschichte  der  Nederlnnde.  Von  K.  T.  Wenzelburger.  Bd.  1, 
Gotha  :  "erthes.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(5)  Dtr  Rheinische  Bund  1254.  Von  Julius  Weiszacker.  Tubingen; 
Laupp.   London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 
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mation  respecting  the  league  of  the  Rhenish  cities  formed  in  1254, 
the  history  of  which  has  been  written  in  detail  by  Busson.  Dr. 
Schcinberg's  treatise  on  the  municipal  finance  of  Basel  (6)  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  is  a  similar  example  of  anti- 
quarian diligence,  and  frequently  brings  to  light  curious  illustra- 
tions of  mediaeval  life  and  ideas  out  of  materials  apparently  the 
most  uninviting. 

The  late  King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  (7)  is  well  known  to  have 
been  distinguished  as  a  Maecenas,  and  his  relations  with  the  authors 
and  artists  he  attracted  to  his  Court  seem  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  as  much  simplicity  and  cordiality  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  allow.  Bodenstedt,  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  Munich  Court  at  the  period,  has  preserved  a  pleasant  reminis- 
cence of  these  days  in  an  account  of  a  tour  undertaken  by  the  King 
"with  a  select  party  of  friends.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
if  the  author  had  kept  his  own  personality  more  in  the  background, 
as  there,  are  times  when  he  appears  as  much  the  hero  as  the 
narrator  of  his  story.  In  the  main,  however,  the  little  book  is 
very  attractive,  and  much  literary  art  is  shown  in  preserving 
the  freshness  and  interest  which  the  incidents  of  a  tour  possess 
for  the  tourist,  but  which  not  every  tourist  cau  transmit  to  the 
reader. 

The  third  volume  of  Thayer's  biography  of  Beethoven  (8)  com- 
prises the  most  productive  period  of  the  great  composer's  life, 
from  1807  to  1816.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  is  eminently  a  labour 
of  love,  performed  with  an  industry,  research,  and  minuteness 
beyond  all  praise  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  circle  of  readers 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  Ordinary  readers  might  find  it  fatiguing, 
but  few  not  already  initiated  into  the  spirit  of  Beethoven's  works 
are  likely  to  venture  upon  it  at  all,  and  all  who  are  so  initiated  will 
feel  themselves  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  the  enthusiastic 
and  indefatigable  American  biographer.  There  is  little  musical 
criticism  in  the  present  volume,  which  is  mainly  occupied  with 
Beethoven's  correspondence  and  the  external  details  of  his  life,  in- 
cluding bis  abortive  matrimonial  projects,  bis  acquaintance  with 
Goethe  and  Bettina,  his  financial  embarrassments  and  litigations, 
and  the  commencement  of  his  relations  with  the  English  Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

The  third  volume  of  F.  Kanitz's  great  work  on  Bulgaria 
and  the  Balkans  (9),  brings  to  a  conclusion  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  valuable  descriptions  ever  given  of  any  country,  and 
one  to  which  circumstances  have  imparted  a  greatly  enhanced 
importance  since  it  was  originally  undertaken.  The  product  of 
eighteen  years'  investigation,  it  embodies  the  results  of  incessant 
journeys  of  exploration,  ten  of  which  are  detailed  circumstantially 
in  the  present  volume,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  eastern 
and  central  districts  of  the  Balkans.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  merit  and  importance  of  Herr  Kanitz's  labours,  or  the  amount 
of  personal  exertion  and  persevering  diligence  which  they  have  in- 
volved. The  result  is  a  description  of  a  rugged  and  difficult 
country,  rivalling  in  copiousness  and  minute  accuracy  any  account 
extant  of  an  accessible  and  civilized  region,  beautifully  illustrated 
withal,  and  treating  controverted  questions  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
yet  with  temper  and  scrupulous  fairness.  Herr  Kanitz  is  by  no 
means  ill-disposed  to  the  Turks,  but  evidently  considers  the  abuses 
of  their  administration  incurable.  His  description  has  a  peculiar 
value  from  having  been  composed  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  ;  and 
it  will  be  most  interesting  for  posterity  to  compare  his  view  of 
Bulgaria  under  Turkish  rule  with  its  condition  half  a  century 
hence. 

M.  Arminius  Vambery  produces  an  essay  towards  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  primitive  cultivation  of  the  Turanian  races  by  the  aid  of 
a  comparative  philology  (10).  Such  brilliant  results  are  not  to  be 
expected  as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  researches  of  philology 
on  Aryan  ground,  both  because  the  linguistic  data  are  far  more 
meagre,  and  because  there  is  much  less  civilization  to  reconstruct. 
M.  Varnbery's  essay,  moreover,  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  an 
apercu  of  the  subject.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  highly  interesting  ; 
and  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  terms  in  the  various  Turanian 
dialects  expressive  of  ideas,  and  au  analysis  of  the  process  by 
which  they  have  been  developed  from  more  rudimentary  concep- 
tions, makes  an  acceptable  contribution,  not  only  to  the  particular 
question  before  the  winter,  but  to  the  rationale  of  mental  operations 
in  general.  M.  Vambery,  himself  a  Magyar,  considers  the  Turanian 
nations  as  not  less  capable  of  improvement  than  their  Aryan  neigh- 
bours, but  admits  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  cultivation  has  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the^latter,  and  he  altogether  discredits  the 
theory  of  an  ancient  Altaic  civilisation,  from  which  the  refinement 
of  Western  Asia  was  derived.  This  question,  as  he  intimates,  has  au 
important  bearing  on  the  theory  which  ascribes  a  Turanian  origin 
to  the  people  by  whom  the  Accadian,  or  original  language  of 
Assyria  was  spoken,  and  thus  virtually  refers  the  civilization  and 
mythology  of  Assyria  to  a  Turanian  source.  It  seems  impossible 
that  such  a  civilization  should  have  arisen  among  a  Scythian 
people  at  so  early  a  period. 

(6)  Finanzverh'dltnisse  der  Stadt  Basel  in  XIV.  und  XV.  J  ahrhunderte. 
Von  Dr.  Schbnberg.    Tubingen  :  Laupp.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Eines  Konigs  Reise.  Erinneiungsblatter  an  Kbnig  Max  von  F. 
Bodenstedt.    Leipzig  :  Albrecht.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Ludwig  von  Beethoven's  Leben.  Von  A.  Wheelock  Thayer.  Bd.  3. 
Berlin  :  Weber.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Donau,  Bulyarien  und  der  Balkan:  Ilistoriseh-geogrupliisehethno- 
graphisc  e  Reisestudien  aits  den  Jahren  1860-1878.  Von  F.  Kanitz.  Bd.  3. 
Leipzig  :  Fries.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Die  primitive  Cultur  des  Tnrka-Taturischen  Votlies.  Auf  Gnind 
sprncliliehcr  t'orscliungcn erortert.  Von  H.  Vambery.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


As  Ludwig  Noire's  supplement  to  Max  Muller's  theory  of 
language  has  been  translated  into  English  (11),  we  need  only 
remark  here  that  Herr  Noire's  cardinal  point  is  his  conviction  that 
primitive  speech  is  rather  the  exponent  of  feeling  than  of  mere 
physical  sensation,  and  that  the  German  version  is  adorned  with 
a  line  engraved  portrait  of  Max  Miiller,  wanting  in  the  English. 

The  third  part  of  Dr.  G.  Teichmiiller's  "  New  Studies  on  the ' 
History  of  Ideas  "  (12)  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  Aristotle's 
views  on  the  practical  reason.  The  constant  references  to  Plato, 
however,  render  the  work  in  almost  an  equal  degree  a  commentary 
on  that  philosopher.  Herr  Teichmiiller's  style  is  clear  and  cogent, 
his  knowledge  profound,  and  he  takes  care  to  avoid  the  fault  which 
he  censures  in  modern  philosophical  writers,  of  dealing  chiefly  in 
generalities,  without  tangible  examples  and  pertinent  illustrations. 

The  author  of  the  "Heliocentric  Standpoint  of  World-Con- 
templation" (13)  may,  as  be  seems  to  imply,  be  in  the  sun  ;  he  is 
certainly  in  the  clouds. 

"  Dr."  Slade,  eliminated  from  England,  has  found  a  refuge  in 
Germany,  where  he  has  convinced  men  of  no  less  eminence  than 
Dr.  Ulrici  and  the  distinguished  astronomer  Zollner  of  the  exist- 
ence of  "  intelligent  beings  of  four  dimensions,"  or,  more  concisely, 
of  ghosts.  Dr.  Ulrici's  description  of  some  "  seances  "  at  which  the 
psychologist  Wundt(i4)  took  part  has  brought  upon  him  an 
epistle  from  the  latter,  a  masterpiece  of  ironical  humour  wiled 
under  seeming  deference.  Professor  Wundt  candidly  admits  that 
he  can  no  more  explain  Slade's  performances  than  Maskelyne  and 
Cooke's,  but  puts  it  to  Dr.  Ulrici  whether  this  is  sufficient  to 
justify  a  spiritualistic  philosopher  in  adopting  a  creed  inconsistent 
with  all  bis  previous  teachings  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science  ( 15), 
conducted  by  Dr.  Jaejer  and  other  leading  naturalists  of  the  Dar- 
winian school,  contains  the  first  part  of  a  dictionary  of  zoology  and 
anthropology,  noticeable  as  an  instance  of  the  fusion  which  is 
taking  place  between  these  subjects,  and  as  one  of  the  first  scien- 
tific manuals  in  which  they  have  been  united.  The  articles  are 
inevitably  strongly  tinged  with  the  views  of  the  school  from  which 
they  proceed ;  but  are  fair  enough,  and  condensed  within  a  moderate 
compass.  That  the  anthropological  department  should  not  exhibit 
the  same  decision  of  handling  as  the  zoological,  is  creditable  to  the 
candour  of  the  contributors. 

Herr  Kopp's  popular  introduction  to  meteorology  (16)  is  prin- 
cipally designed  to  introduce  the  English  and  American  system  of 
organized  weather  prediction  to  the  German  public.  He  enters 
fully  into  the  subject,  explaining  bow  by  a  multiplicity  of  obser- 
vatories, careful  notice  of  the  usual  course  of  atmospheric  currents, 
registration  and  tabulation,  and  telegraphic  facilities,  the  condition 
of  the  weather  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  predicted.  His  treatise 
also  contains  an  account  of  more  antiquated  methods  of  prediction 
from  the  aspects  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  old  experience 
embodied  in  popular  rhymes  and  proverbs,  as  well  as  of  the  recent 
attempts  to  establish  a  periodicity  of  meteorological  phenomena  in 
connection  with  solar  spots. 

Although  the  Bulgarians  are  not  ethnologically  Slavonians, 
their  popular  poems,  collected  and  translated  by  Herr  Rosen  (17), 
oiler  a  family  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Servians  and  South 
Slavonians  generally,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  this,  branch 
of  literature  would  be  requisite  to  detect  any  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties that  may  obtain  among  them.  Many  are  mythological,  bear- 
ing distinct  traces  of  the  ancient  superstitions  which,  as  Herr 
Rosen  remarks,  neither  Christianity  nor  Mohammedanism  has  been 
able  to  obliterate.  Others  celebrate  the  exploits  of  kings  and 
chieftains,  especially  the  national  hero  Marko.  There  are  also 
idylls  with  no  especial  charm,  and  some  singularly  pointless  fables. 
Ou  the  whole,  the  poetical  faculty  would  not  seem  to  be  highly 
developed  among  the  Bulgarian  nation ;  and,  when  the  theme  of 
the  ballad  happens  to  be  striking  and  pathetic,  it  owes  little  to  the 
embellishments  of  poetic  art.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  pieces  orally  transmitted  are  probably  imperfect  and  even  frag- 
mentary. One  of  the  most  quaint  and  curious  i9  the  legend  of 
St.  Peter's  ineffectual  endeavours  to  deliver  bis  mother,  who  has 
been  consigned  to  the  infernal  regions  for  the  offence,  among 
others,  of  adulterating  pepper.  This  reads  like  a  parody  or 
remote  echo  of  the  myth  of  Orpheus  aud  Eurydice.  The  trans- 
lator has  prefixed  a  useful  preface,  conveying  much  information  in 
a  narrow  compass.  His  version  is  stated  to  be  strictly  literal,  an 
achievement  facilitated  by  the  simplicity  of  the  original  in  struc- 
ture aud  diction,  and  its  total  lack  of  rhyme. 

The  established  reputation  of  E.  Werner  as  a  popular  novelist 
will  not  be  diminished  by  her  last  work.  "  At  a  Great  Price  "  (iS) 
is  both  a  spirited  and  a  well-written  romance,  turning  on  the 

(11)  Max  Miiller  und  die  Sprach-Phihsophie.  Von  Ludwig  Noire. 
Mainz:  Von  Zabern.   London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Xeue  Studicn  zur  Geschichte  der  Begriff'e.  Von  G.  Teichniuller. 
Hft.  3.    Gotha  :  Perthes.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Dir.  heliocentrische  Standpunkt  der  IVeltbetrachtting.  Von  Dr.  A, 
Bilharz.    Stuttgart :  Cotta.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  Der  Spiritismus.  Offener  Brief  an  Ilerrn  Prof.  Dr.  U.  Ulrici.  Von 
W.  Wundt.    Leipzig:  Engelmann.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Encyldopadie  der  Naturwissenschuflen.   Abth.  1.  Th.  3.  Breslau: 
Trewendt.   London :  Nutt. 

(16)  Einiges  iiber  IVitlerungsangaben.     Gemeinf  nsslich  dargestcllt  von 
11.  Etopp.    Braunschweig:  Vieweg.   London;  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(17)  Bulgarisclie  Vol/tsdiclitungen.  Gesanrmclt  und  in  Deutsche 
tibertrageu  von  G.  Rosen.  Leipzig :  Brockhaus.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(18)  Um  hohen  Preis.    Uoniau  von  E.  Werner.    2  Bde.   Leipzig:  KeiL 
London  :  Kolckmaim. 
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estransrement  of  two  friends,  one  of  whom,  not  without  palli- 
ation, has  in  his  youth  forsaken  the  popular  cause,  to  which  the 
other  has  continued  to  adhere.  A  powerful  situation  is  thus 
created  when  the  two  men  meet  in  later  life,  and  is  worked  out 
with  much  ability,  except  that  at  last  tho  denouement  is  brought 
about  by  an  "otherwise  unnecessary  duel.  Lumpenmiiller's 
Liesehen\i<f)  is  not  wry  entertaining-,  but  possesses  some  interest 
as  a  picture  of  German  manners. 

Beddoes  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  what  kind  of  verse  steam-engines  would  write  if  the 
composition  of  verse  were  among  their  accomplishments.  On  the 
same  ground,  but  hardly  on  any  other,  a  certain  interest  attaches 
to  Baron  von  Rothschild's  Vro'ni  (20).  It  is  not  uniustructiye  to 
ascertain  what  life  resembles  when  beheld  from  the  summits  of 
"  la  haute  finance."  It  is  certainly  a  very  ideal  and  impossible 
world  that  is  presented  to  us  in  these  pages  ;  the  characters  lack 
substance  and  reality,  and  the  plot  is  slightly  incoherent. 

The  most  interesting  contributions  to  the  June  number  of  Nord 
und  Siid  (2l)  relate  to  the  late  Johannes  Iluber,  consisting  of  a 
biographical  sketch  and  a  posthumous  essay  by  him  on  the  subject 
of  spiritualism,  distinguished  by  his  usual  fairness  and  candour 
towards  opinions  which  he  did  not  partake.  Dr.  Abel  contributes 
some  interesting  remarks  on  Egyptian  philology,  pointing  out  the 
traces  of  an  exceedingly  rudimentary  stage  of  language  in  the 
application  of  a  single  word  to  express  heterogeneous  ideas  and 
the  manufacture  of  new  words  by  simple  transposition.  Notes  on 
the  progress  of  Japan,  and  a  lively  but  tlippant  poem  by  Paul 
Hevae  in  the  style  of  Don  Juan,  complete  the  attractions  of  a 
fairly  average  number. 

The  Rundxc/tait  (22)  has  a  seasonable  article  on  some  recent 
Russian  memoirs,  designed,  the  anonymous  writer  tells  us,  to  illus- 
trate the  derivation  of  the  present  discontented  and  melaiicholy 
generation  from  their  more  ardent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
practical,  however  disappointed  and  erring,  predecessors  of  the 
generation  preceding.  The  conversion  of  the  highly-refined 
Alexander  Ilerzer  by  the  materialistic  socialist  Bakunin  symbo- 
lizes, he  implies,  the  political  and  intellectual  degeneracy  of 
Russia.  There  is  also  an  interesting  paper  on  the  National  Gallery 
of  Berlin,  not  so  much  treating  of  its  collections,  in  which  it  is 
surpassed  by  many  similar  institutions,  as  in  the  great  frescoes  exe- 
cuted for  its  decoration,  as  respects  which,  apart  from  Italy,  at 
least,  it  stands  supreme.  "  Der  Katzenj  anker  "  is  concluded,  and 
there  are  besides  a  valuable  essay  on  contemporary  German  philo- 
sophy, with  special  reference  to  its  modification  by  physical  science, 
and  an  entertaining  account  of  Hawaii. 
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(19)  LumpettmuUet's  Lieschen.  Koman  von  W.  Hermburg.  Leipzig : 
Keil.    London :  Kolckmann. 

(20)  Yroni.  Xovclle  von  Baron  von  Ferdinand  von  Rothschild. 
Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(21)  Nord  und  Siid.  Line  deutsche  Monatssehrift.  Herausgegeben 
von  Paul  Lindau.  13d.  9.  lift.  27.  Breslau :  Schottliiuder.  Loudon : 
Nutt. 

(22)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Bodenberg. 
Jahrg.  v.  Hft.  1.    Berlin :  Betel.   London :    Triibner  &  Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"T)ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

J-^     PR.ETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 

SERPENT,"  each  33  hv  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sc. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

ROSVENOR  GALLERY. — The  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 


of  MODERN  PAINTINGS  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  till  Seven.   Admission,  Is.; 

Season  Tickets,  5s. 

'"THE    CAUCASUS,  CRIMEA,    RUSSIA,   ITALY,  &c— 

-I  EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  Signor  PREMAZZI.  Pro- 
fessor  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Imperial  Acadeinv  of  St.  Petersburg.  Now  UN  VIEW  at 
BURLINGTON  GALLERY,  I'M  1'ieeiuliJly.    'iVii  to  MX.    A.lim«n.i>,  Ik. 

TpDUCATION.— RICHMOND  HILL. — High-Class  SCHOOL 

*    for  Y<  >UXG  LADIES.    First-rate  London  Masters.    Spacious  house  und  good  garden. 

References  to  Parents  of  Pupils  For  Prospectus,  address  Lady-Principal,  Grafton  House, 

Richmond. 

]y[    A    L    V    E    R    N      ^C    0    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  22. 


L 


EAMINGTON 


COLLEGE. 


Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 


B 


RIGHTO   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  23. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

T.ANC    ASTER  SCHOOL. 

The  THIRD  TERM  will  begin  on  September  20.  There  will  be  an  Examination  for 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  qn  Thursday,  July  31.  Candidates  must  have  been  under 
Fifteen  on  January  1,  1879.  -  A  Seholarship  is  of  the  annual  value  of  X50  or  less,  according  to 

merit.  The  Annual  Fee  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  55  Guineas  Particulars  from  Rev.  W.  E. 

Pbtke,  Head-Master. 

QT.  ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,   CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

^  WINTER  TERM  begins  September  19.  Scholarships.  Seaside  Home  for  Vacations  at 
Ilfracombe.  Seduced  School  Fees.— II.  M.  ROBINS!  IN,  1J.I).,  Head- Master. 


s. 


JAMES'S      SCHOOL,     SOUTH-LEIG II. 


Warden— Rev.  GERALD  MOULTRIE,  M.A.,  Vicarof  South-Leigh,  formerly  Third 
Master  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  The  School  was 
instituted  some  years  ago,  for  the  preparation  for  Eton,  Winch*  sti  r,  :md  tin-  other  great  Public 
Schools, together  with  sound  and  definite  Church  teaching, of  G  EN T  LUMEN'S  SONS  at  about 
half  the  expense  usually  charged  to  Boys  of  this  class.  The  new  buildintrs,  now  completed  at 
the  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds,  will  be  opened  for  occupation  after  tfie  Summer  holidays. 
A  few  will  be  open  to  engagement,  in  addition  to  the  present  numbers.  South- Leigh  ftation 
(a  mile  from  the  Sc  hool  )  is  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Paddington  station,  on  the  G.W.R.,  and 
may  be  visited  easily  in  an  afternoon  from  London.— Address,  Warden,  South-Leigh,  Witney, 
Oxtbrdshire. 

QT.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. — The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

M.  A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high, 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea.  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  for  Boys  under  Pen,  80  Guineas  ;  above  Ten,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the  Mount 
Lodge,  St.  Leonard's- on- Sea. 

WIMBLEDON  SCHOOL.  —  This  School  affords  especial 
means  of  preparation  for  the  different  Military  Competitive  appointments.  An 
unusually  large  Staff  of  Masters  enables  eaeb  Pupil  to  receive  complete  individual  instruction 
and  attention.  During  the  past  year  TWENTY  successful  Candidates  PASSED  direct  from 
this  School  into  the  Artillery  and  Infantry.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Septembers. 
For  further  information  apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Masters,  Wimbledon  School,  Surrey. 

pARSHALTOiN'  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. — BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

WOOLWICH,  LINE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS.— Apply 
to  Mr.  A.  TUCKER,  1G  Lee  Park,  Lee,  S.E.   A  Class  for  Qualifying  Examinations 
will  be  held  during  the  Vacation. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c  — A 
CLERGYMAN  (late  Public  School  Tutor),  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  an  able  resident  Tutor,  receives  about  TWELVE  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  Principal  himself  always  ncceompanies  his  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes*  part  in  their  games;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness.  Thorough  grounding  und  individual  teaching.  Terms,  £80  or  £90  a  year. — 
Address,  Clericus,  Leyland,  Greenhili  Road,  Iiampstcad,  London. 

(GERMAN     EDUCATION.  —  Professor    FEES,  Pforzheim, 

V-J  Baden. receives  ENGLISH  PUPILS  from  their  Twelfth  Year.  Terms  moderate  and 
inclusive.  House  healthily  and  beautifully  situated.  References  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dean 
MncDonncll,  Walgrave  Rectory,  Northampton;  Rev.  F.  M.  Stopford,  Titchmarsh  Rectory, 
Thrapstone  ;  Rev.  Fr.  Forde,  Cary  House,  Hammersmith,  &c. 

PRIVATE  TUITION,  HANOVER.— Rev.  N.  G.  WILKINS, 
M.A.,  LL.M.,  Camb.,  English  Chaplain,  prepares  FOUR  PUPILS  for  Army  and  other 
Examinations.  One  Vacancy  Address,  5  Bohmer  Strasse. 

HILLSIDE  SCHOOL,  WEST  MALVERN. —  The  Rev. 
EDWARD  FORD.  M.A..  of  St.  John's  Colleec.  Cambridge,  assisted  by  his  two  Sons 
and  by  able  Masters,  prepans  BOYS  tor  the  large  Public  Schools.  Prolusions,  und  Universi- 
ties.  Referees:  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughax,  Muster  of  the  Temple,  &c  Full purticuhirs,  and  viewof 

School,  forwarded  on  application. 

ARMY. — A  very  successful  TUTOR,  of, great  experience,  has 

made  special  arrangements  to  prepare  CANDIDATES  for  the  August  and  September 
PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. -Address,  W.  M.  Lur-Tox.ss  Newman  Street,  W. 

P~ »EV.  W.  TUCKWELL,  late  Head-Master  of  Taunton  College 
^  School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  Boys  as  PUPILS.— Address, 
Stockton  Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

"DELICATE    or   BACKWARD    BOYS    from    Fifteen  to 

J-'  Eighteen.— An  experienced  TUTOR  receives  FOUR  PUPILS  who  need  special  care.— 
For  full  particulars,  address  M.A.  Oxox,  Rosebank,  West  Malvern. 
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E  A  SIDE  HOME  for  the  HOLIDAYS. — INDIAN  BOYS 

and  others  arc  received  for  the  Vacations  at  Ilfracpmbe,  Devon.  Skilled  tuition  pro- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Chardstock  College,  Chard. 


A    CAMBRIDGE    GRADUATE,  in  Mathematical  Honours, 

■^A.  desires  a  MASTERSHIP.  A  Member  of  the  University  Eleven,  would  take  an  active 
interest  in  fames.- Address,  W.  C.  T.,  Box  1,  "  Daily  Telegraph"  Office,  Sheffield,  

HOLIDAY  TUTORSHIP  WANTED  by  a  PREFECT  of 
MARI.BOROimil  COLLEGE.  a"cri  Nineteen.    Reference  to  the  Master.— Apply  to 


MARI.i:oi:or<;ir  COLLEGE,  aged  Nineteen. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Hawkins.  Leathcrhead. 


PRIVATE    TUTOR. — An  OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATE 

wishes,  during  the  Long  Vacation,  to  prepare  One  or  Two  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
Charming  country.  Residence  near  the  river.  Boating,  Fishing,  Cricket,  Lawn  Tennis.— 
Address,  Oxonian,  Fost  Office,  Kingston. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.— A  LITERARY  MAN,  or  Clergyman, 
may  find  a  most  desirable  HOME  in  a  Gentleman's  Family,  close  to  the  British 
Museum.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  S.  K.,  care  of  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

JULY  ELECTION,  1879.-FOURTH  APPLICATION. 

ORPHAN    WORKING    SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill.— 

V/  An  Earnest  Appeal  is  made  to  the  GOVERNORS  and  SUBSCRIBERS  for  TOTES 
and  Interest  on  behalf  of  GEORGE  STEEL  HOLM  AN.  the  younsest  of  three  Orphans, 
aged  Six.  Ten,  and  Twelve.  Both  Parents  are  dead.  The  Case  is  strongly  Recommended  by 
Lady  BROMLEY.  30  Loughborough  Road.  Brixton  ;  G.  A.  Sl'OTTJSWootiK.  Esq..  New  Street 
Square  ;  J.  P.  BACON,  Esq.,  69  Fleet  Street,  B.C.  ;  Rev.  G.  K.  FLINDT,  Rectory,  Denmark 
Hill.  Proxies  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Russell,  25  Wellington  Road,  Cold 
Harbour  Lane.  

PARIS  CORRESPONDENT.— An  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN, 
moving  in  the  very  highest  Social  and  Political  Circles  in  Paris,  nnrt  having  access  to 
many  sources  ot  information  not  open  to  others,  would  write  a  WEEKLY  LETTER  for  a 
Leading  London  or  Provincial  Journal.  He  is  now  the  well-known  Cor  respondent  of  one  of  the 
leading  London  journals,  and  moreover  is  one  of  the  leading  Contributors  to  one  of  the  very 
first  Paris  daily  papers.— Address,  Monsieur  Forbes,  aux  soins  de  M.  Haseltine,  15  Kue  de 
la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Paris.  

HOTELS. 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

rPHE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

J-  own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  260  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  surest.  Charges  fixed  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'hOte  daily.  Every  information  of  the  Man  AG  Kit.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ilfracombe,  for  Two 
Montlis,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

MARGATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea;  Single 
Bed,  2s.  6d.  per  night.     Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner,  and  Tea.  by  Tariff.  Weekly 

Boarders,  Four  Meals  a  day,  £4  4s.  ;  Two,  one  Bed.  £7  7s.    Attendance  free  R.  KERR, 

Pro  p  rie  tor. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SCRAPS,  all  sizes,  from  l^d.  each.— Our 
much-praised  system  of  sending  Packets  Post  Free  to  choose  from  has  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  We  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  purchase  even  a 
pennyworth.  We  ask  you  only  to  write  for  an  Inspection  or  Selection  Packet,  or  for  our 
Catalogues  contain  in  2  press  notices  and  testimonials,  illustrations  to  Shakespeare's  Plays,  and 
Scott's  Poems,  Classic  Figures  and  Statuary  from  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition.  Hundreds 
of  Portraits  of  Celebrities,  living  and  dead,  as  carte  scraps,  at  Is.  (id.  tor  Thirteen.  Works 
of  the  great  Painters  and  Sculptors.  Views.  An  immense  stock  of  Sacred  and  secular  Photos. 
Catalogues  free.   Note  the  address, 

THE  CONTINENTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
52  Brunswick  Street,  Sheffield. 

I   L   L   I   A   M         S.  BURTON. 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c.  &c.  , 
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TABLE  CUTLERY. 
The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 
3j-inchIvory  Handles  per  Dozen 


ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto 

ditto  ditto 
ditto  fine  ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


balance. . 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto,  extra  large  , 
ditto,  African 


ditto  Silver  Ferules  . 
4  ditto  Silvered  Blades. 
Electro  Silvered  Handles  


Table  Knives-  Dessert  Knives. 


d. 
12  6 
16  6 
18  6 
21  . 
24  . 


Carvers, 
per  Pair  s.  d. 
ii      6  . 


B 


A  T  H  S 


and 


TOILET 


W  A  R  E. 


Sponge       Baths    best  make    6  3  to  28 

Sitz  do   do   12   .  to  1<P 

Plunge         do   do.    14 

Hip  do   do.    16 

Travelling     do   do.    17 

Gas  Furnace  do   do  120 

Travelling  Trunks   do   13 

Toilet  Ware,  Bath,  Can,  and  Pail    12 

LAMPS.— Kerosine,  Duplex,  Moderator,  and  others.  2s.  Gd.  to  280s. 

KEROSINE  OIL  Highest  quality,  Is.  Gd.  per  Gallon. 

COLZA  OIL  Best  French,  2s.  9d.  per  Gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by 
appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.     CATALOGUES,  containing  850 
Illustrations,  post  free.  


to  55 
to  25 
to  44 
to  245 
to  26 
to  40 


H 


EAL   &  SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


HEAL  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

T71URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    ot  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 218,249.  and  200  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19. 20.  and  21  Morwcil  Street.  W.C.    Established  1MG2.   

CHINA.  —  Messrs.  MORTLOCK'S 

_„  Messrs.  MINTON,  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  OLD 
POTTERY  GALLERIES,  202,  203,  aud  204  Oxford  Street,  and  30,  31,  and  32  Orchard  Street, 
Portman  Square.  


TVTOTIOE.  —  MINTON'S 

-L^l    DESIGNS,  manufactured  by  ] 


pOMEDIE  FRANC AISE. — PIESSE  &  LUBIN   have  the 

^—^  honour  to  announce  that  they  have,  under  "special  command,"  made  a  new  and 
exquisite  Bouquet  pour  le  Mouehoir,  named  THE  COMEDIE  FRANCAISE.  Sold  in 
Unities,  2s.  Gd.,  5s.,  21s.,  at  all  fashionable  Druggists  and  Perlumers  in  the  principal  Cities  of 

the     or  .   jjist|j,c<j  at  tne  Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


JILLS' 

"WESTWARD  HO!" 

WILLS'  "  WESTWARD  HO ! "  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 

"  When  all  things  were  made,  none  was  made  better  than  Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone  man's 
Companion,  a  bachelor's  Friend,  a  hungry  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  a  wakeful 
man  s  Sleep,  anil  a  ehillv  man's  Fire.  There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven."— Kim/sky's  "  Westward  Ho!  "  In  1  oz.,  2  oz.  it  4  oz.  packets,  lincdwith  tinfoil. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  

T3EARS'       TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

A  speciality  for  sensitive  skin. 
ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  ONE   HUNDRED  YEARS. 
Prevents  Redness,  Roughness,  and  Chapping.   Its  regular  use  ensures  a  Clear  Complexion 
and  a  Healthy  Skin. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-■-   Established  1803.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. :  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.   PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  general  Jlannger. 

XTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 
Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000,000 

Fire  Revenue    405.600 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)  £2,301,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
_____  A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

p  H  CE  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

—     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  Established  1762. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secrctaiu. 

'THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  nead  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz, : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months*  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
Forsnorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  uf  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  scut  tor  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

 J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

fTNION      BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 

^  Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1.4*7..1O0 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  grantedon 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  <m  the  COLONIES  orenegotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  at  notice,  and  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  W.  R.  ME  WBTJRN,  Manager. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  T^IIE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

~  given  in  1878."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.    Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

POS  E'S     LIME     JUICE  CORDIAL. 

Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 

Entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 

A  Wholesome  Family  Beverage. 

A  delicious  Cooling  Drink  in  Water. 

An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 

Highly  Medicinal,  cooling  and  purifying 

the  Blood,  assisting  Digestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  "Lancet." 
Wholesale  Stores  — 11   CURTAIN  ROAD.  LONDON. 
 ROSE'S   LIME   JUICE  CORDIAL.  

gLLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE  AERATED   RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN   WATERS  "Absolutely  pure."— See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS— Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithla,  and  also  Watei 
without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.-Corks  branded  M  R.  Ellis  &  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 
bears  Trade  Mark. 

TpLLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

J-^  Sale_R.  ELLIS  Sz  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— W.  BEST  &  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

1\/rEDTCINAL  FOOD.    WASTING  DISEASES  and  CON- 

SUMPTION  are  ARRESTED,  the  strength  and 
weight  are  restored  anil  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

PANCREATIC  EMULSION,  which  has  been  for  the  last 
twentv  years  recognized  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a  NECESSARY  KOOl)  tor  persons  having  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION,  Sc. 

G AVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Chemists 

K-^  everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 

particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis,  on  application. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 
of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  aud  most  gentle 
Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


TVrUME'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NEW  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

Very  many  Copies  of  every  recent  Work  of  general  interest  are  in  circulation  at 
MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear.  First-class 
Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes 
required.    Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  — CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition  now  readv.  This 
Catalogue  contains  more  than  Three  Thousand  Popular  Works  En  History.  Biography.  Reli- 
gion, Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest 
current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of 
Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 
in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  he  obtained, 
With  the  least  possible  delav.  bv  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY. 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  tone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Ollice,  'J  Kins  Slroet,  Chcapside. 

rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

J-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  ore  required,  for  which  Gd.  each  will  be  given,  vii.  : 
10,  74,  7S.  7C,  si,  38,  SI,  191,689,  and  771  (clean  copies!— at  the  Ortiee.  Southampton  Street. 
Strand, W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


rpBLE     UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Regent   Street,  W. 

•  J-  SabseripUoni  from  One  Guiaea  to  anv  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  Sew  Books,  En.MUh.  Frcm-h.  and  German,  immediately  on  publication,  rrospoctojea, 
with  Lists  ot'New  Puu.icalions,  gratis  and  |K>st  free.  ,  . 

A  Clearance  Oi'.alo.-Mcot Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 

BOOTH'sTcMU^  SAUNDERS  Jt  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
»7  Kencnt  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic.  

ROLANM'S  CLEARANCE  LIST  of  FRENCH  and  GER- 
MVS  1','">K<  withdrawn  :r..m  Circulation.  Parti.  Mciuoircs,  Histories,  and  Travels. 
II  Novels.  III.  Novels,  at  lid.  per  vol.  IV.  Juvenile.  V.German  Books.-iO  Berncrs 
Street.  London. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  SERIES. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  CICERO  ;  a  revised  Text, 
with  Notes  and  Prolegomena.  Vol.  I.  the  Letters  to  the  End  of  Cicero's 
fccile.  By  H.  Y.  TYRRELL,  il.A.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  and  Frof.  of  Latin  in  the 
Univ.  of  Dublin.   Svo.  lis. 

London,  Longmans,  Uiieen,  &  Co.     Dublin:  Hodges,  Foster,  &  Figgis. 

New  Edition,  re-written  and  enlaifred,  now  complete  in  3  vols.  Svo.  copiously 
Illustrated,  price  £2  ltss.  cloth, 

ROMA  SOTTERRANEA,  or  an  Account  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  especially  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus.  compiled  from  the 
Works  of  Commendatore  lie  Rossi  with  the  consent  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Stkncer  Noiithcote,  D.D.  Canon  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  BROWN- 
LOW,  M.A.  Canon  of  Plymouth. 

{Vol.     I.  History,  price  24s. 
Vol.  II.  Christum  Ai  t,  24s. 
Vol.  HI.  Epitaphs,  10s. 
Vols.  II.  &  III.  may  be  had  bound  together  in  cloth,  price  32s. 
London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

A  BOOK  FOR  TIIF.  COUNTRY. 

ESSAYS  in  ROMANCE.  By  JonN  Skelton,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  "The  Impeachment  of  Mary  Stuart." 
"  Mr.  Skelton  writes  of  country  things  like  a  genial  thinker  and  scholar,  white  at  the  same 
tim<  we  recofftiire  in  every  pane'the  minute  knowleiLte  of  the  sportsman  and  the  naturalist. 
In  the  accuracy  or  h;s  Information  he  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  and  Mr.  St.  John  ;  in 
rerrc  and  sympathetic  sparkle,  of  Christopher  North  in  his  shooting  jacket." — Times. 
"Delicious  bits  of  Scotch  scenery."— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  A  delightful  volume."— Spectator. 
William  Blackwood  &  Soss,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

This  dav  is  published,  4to.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

PICTURESQUE   LODGES:   a  Series  of  Designs  for  Gate 

LoJ/i'S,  I'ark  Entrances ;  Keepers*.  Gardeners'.  Bailiffs',  Grooms',  Upper  and  Under 
Servants*  Lodges ;  and  other  Rural  Residences.  By  John  Birch,  Architect,  Author  of 
**  Couuty  Architecture,"  "  Examples  of  Labourers'  Cottages,'*  &c. 

William  Blackwood  &  Soxs.  Edinburgh  and  London. 

A  FY  LIFE  as  an  ANGLER.     By  William  Henderson,  of 

A'-A  Durham.  The  List  of  Subscribers  for  the  Fifty  Large  Paper  Copies  (price  £1  3s.  I,  with 
additional  Illustrations  on  India  paper,  is  nearly  completed. 

W.  Satchkll.  Pevtox,  S:  Co.,  Publishers  to  Folk-Lore  Society,  12  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 
Small  4to. 

nrilE  REVOLT  of  the  WOMEN:  a  free  Translation  of  the 

"Lysistrata"  of  Aristophanes.  By  Bev.tamiv  Bickley  Rogers,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  BarrUter-at-Law,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Wudhain  College,  Oxford. 

**  An  admirable  piece  of  work,  which  should  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  which  as  regards  execu- 
tion can  scarcely  be  too  highly  commended/*— London  Quarterly. 

"Every  pase  shows  the  translator's  scholarship,  and  every  difficult  passage  gives  proof  of 
his  delicacy  and  good  taste." — Saturday  Review. 

"Mr.  Rogers  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  translation,  which  for  spirit  and  ingenuity  of 
rendering,  and  for  grace  and  facility  of  versification,  is  worthy  to  take  rank  beside  his  excellent 
editi  <n  oi  the  *  Wasps.'  To  the  work,  as  a  whole,  we  can  hardly  give  higher  praise  than  to  say 
that  it  fully  sustains  Mr.  Rogers's  reputation  as  a  translator."— Fall  Hall  Gazette. 

**  Deserving  of  high  commendation."—  Westminster  Review. 

"  .V  version  which  preserves  to  us  all  the  spirit  and  splendour  of  the  original,  without  its 
coarse  jokes  and  allusions.  The  spirit  of  Aristophanes  seems  to  breathe  from  every  line,  yet 
sc  easy  and  unrestrained  is  its  tone,  that  it  reads  everywhere  like  an  original.'' 

Press  and  St.  James's  Chronicle. 

"The  translation  is  a  marvel  of  easy  elegance,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  spirit,  grace,  and  rhyth- 
mical melody  of  the  original,  which  loses  none  of  its  charms  by  the  pure  English  idiom  which 
fa  here  the  main  feature  ot  the  translator's  work.  The  reader  will  gain  from  its  pages  a  better 
and  more  faithful  impression  of  the  tone  and  spirit,  the  fun  and  frolic,  nnd  the  manly  vigour 
and  political  insight  of  Aristophanes,  than  from  any  other  work  on  him." — Public  Opinion. 

"  The  translation  conveys  to  English  readers  in  an  unusual  degree  the  true  meaning  and 
flavour  of  the  original.  The  few  notes  which  appear  in  the  present  volume  show  a  remarkably 
sound  and  independent  opinion.**— Academy. 

"The  version  is  full  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  scholarship,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important  in  a  poetic  translation,  of  fine  metrical  instinct.  We  have  seldom  had  to  notice  a 
more  thoroughly  satisfactory  rendering  of  a  classic  work  into  English  verse." 

Sates  and  Queries. 
London :  George  Bell  &  Soys,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

'THE  numerous  Revelations  in  Holy  Scripture  that  the  Day  of 

the  Crucifixion  of  Onr  Blessed  Lord  was  Thursday  are  transcribed  in  TRACTS  ON 
THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE.    No.  VITI. 

SniPKiN,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

HANDY  INFORMATION  BOOKS.-NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

JVfANNERS  and  TONE  of  GOOD  SOCIETY;  or,  Solecisms 

to  be  Avoided.  By  a  Member  of  the  Aristocracv. 
,  "  If    »  book  absolutely  free  from  the  glaring  solecisms  common  to  most  of  the  sn-called 
'  jmMcs  to  cti<inette.*  and  one  which  maybe  safely  recommended  as  really  reliable.   It  is  an 
v      W  fOrtol  reference,  and  we  <-«>n_'ratiil  ate  the  authoress  on  having  written  it  very  COm- 
prehemive  book  on  a  subject  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  great  majority  of  the  public." 

__    Queen. 

 Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 

WARNE'S  COMPANION  LIBRARY.— NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  Svo.  picture  boards,  2s. 

f^RUEL  LONDON  :  a  Tale  of  the  Day.    Bv  Joseph  H.ytton, 

^  Author  of  "  Clytie,"  "  Queen  of  Bohemia,"  Sec. 

£^h"^inv ontSolSt  ^"  appeare(* in  Action  'ince  Charles  Keade's  immortal  story  of  Hard 
*  °  v  tf^l°rt/e       tnings  wh!ch  arc  graphic  and  picturesque  to  the  verge  of 


poetry 

"  '  Cruel  Lonrlcn  '  m 
produced."— Sunday  1 
 Frederick  Wabxb  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 


?tand  comparison  with  anything  English  prose  Action  has  for  years 


ZULULAND — WILD  SPORTS  AMD  SAVAGE  LIFE. 
Picture  boards,  2s. 

TLUL AND  :  it?  Wild  Sports  and  Savage  Life.     By  Hucn 

•           M.  Walxslev.   Library  Edition,  with  Original  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 
  Frederick  Warxe  a  Co..  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 

WARNE'S  USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 
Each  Is. :  post  free.  Is.  2d. 

ARDY  PLANTS  for  LITTLE  FRONT  GARDENS.  By 

S.  Stack house. 


H 


BRITUn  BIRD  PRESERVER |  with  Practical  Instructions  on  How  to  Skin 

Stuff,  and  .Mount  Birds,  &c.   By  S.  Wood. 
WOOD'S  (Rev.  J.  G.)  COMMON  SHELLS  OF  THE  SEA-SnoRE. 
CLARKE'S  (Mrs.  Lane)  SEA-WEEDS.   With  Tinted  Plates. 
POULTRY ;  their  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding. 
ANGLING  :  a  Practical  Guide.    By  J.  T.  Buroess. 
THE  MODERN  BICYCLE.    By  Charles  Spencer. 
THE  DOG  :  its  Varieties,  and  Management  in  Health,  ftc. 
TIIF.  SHEEP,        ditto  ditto. 
CATTLE,  ditto  ditto. 

Frederick  Warn  e  s;  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 


'J^HE 


EDINBURGH    REVIEW  for 

published  on  WEDNESDAY  LAST. 
Contents  :— 


JULY  was 


1.  CANON  STUBBS'  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

2.  THE  -WORTHIES  OF  NORWICH. 

3.  BRUGSCH'S  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PnARAOHS. 

4.  THE  HATTON  PAPERS. 

5.  INTEMPERANCE  AND  THE  LICENSING  LAWS. 
C.  THE  WORKS  OF  REMBRANDT. 

7.  THE  SCOTTS  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

8.  THE  FALLACIES  OF  EVOLUTION, 

9.  RURAL  ENGLAND. 

10.  A  BRIEF  RETROSPECT. 
London,  Longmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black. 


rpHE 


QUARTERLY   REVIEW,  No.  CCXCV.,  is 

published  THIS  DAY. 
CONTENTS : 

1.  THE  ENGLISH  MONARCHY. 

2.  DEAN  HOOK  AND  BISHOP  SELWYN. 

3.  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

4.  COUNT  CAVOUR. 

5.  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

6.  POLYBIUS  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

7.  GLACIAL  EPOCHS  AND  WARM  POLAR  CLIMATES. 

8.  WHY  IS  SCOTLAND  RADICAL  ? 

9.  THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

No.  XVI.,  6s. 

HTHE     CHURCH     QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

-1-  for  JULY  1879. 

1.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

2.  CATHEDRALS. 

3.  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

4.  THE  ANGLICAN  VERSION  OF  THE  "  NICENE  "  CREED. 

5.  DIEPPE. 

G.  RETREATS. 

7.  THE  SCRIPTURAL  VIEW  OF  WINE  AND  STRONG  DRINK. 
S.  CHAKA  AND  CETYWAYO. 
9.  THE  SITUATION. 
SHORT  NOTICES. 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 
Now  ready,  2s.  fid. 

rPHE     NEW    QUARTERLY     MAGAZINE    for  JULY. 

Contexts  : 

1.  THE  GREEK  FRONTIER,  1829-1879  :  How  it  was  Won  in  1829. 

2.  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    III.  Winchester. 

3.  THE  FIDDLE  AND  THE  SLIPPER:  a  Legend. 

I.  DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  ITS  COMPLICATIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

5.  THE  TALE  OF  CHLOE  :  an  Episode  in  the  History  of  Beau  Beamish.   By  GEORGE 

Meredith. 

6.  A  NEW  DIALECT  ;  or,  Yokohama  Pidgin. 

7.  THE  CORPORATION  OF  LONDON  AND  METROPOLITAN  GOVERNMENT. 

8.  THE  POETIC  PHASE  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH  ART. 

9.  THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE. 

10.  CARDINAL  MANNING  AND  HIS  WORK. 
U.  SELECTED  BOOKS. 

C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1  Paternoster  Sqimre. 


T 


Now  ready,  No.  CXI.  6s. 

HE     AVESTMINSTER    REVIEW.— JULY  1879. 

Contexts : 

1.  FREE  TRADE,  RECIPROCITY,  AND  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

2.  THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EMPIRE. 

3.  ARYAN  SOCIETY. 

4.  STATE  PAPERS.— CHARLES  I. 

5.  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

6.  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

INDEPENDENT  SECTION:  an  Unrecognized  Element  in  our  Educational 
Systems. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  :  1.  TheoIogy-2.  PhiIosophy_3.  Politics, 
&c — 4.  Science— 5.  History  and  Biography— 6.  Belles-Lettres— 7.  Miscellanea. 
INDIA  AND  OUR  COLONIAL  EMPIRE. 

London  :  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 

PANON  DUCKWORTH'S  REREDOS.— For  View,  &c,  see- 

^  THE  BUILDER  ;  View  of  New  Pavilion,  Tuileries— PInn  of  Mosque,  Cordova- 
London  School  Competition— New  Collections,  Florence— Merrie  Archers  of  Finsbury—Cunon- 
bury  Tower— Poynter's  Lectures —  Architectural  Restoration-— Berlin  Exhibition  —Stone- 
Working  Machinery,  &c.   4d.  ;  by  post,  4id.   46  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 

NOTICE-NEW  NOVEL  BY  LAURENCE  BROOKE. 

Ready  this  day,  at  every  Library,  3  vols. 


of    TWO   WORLDS.  By 


THE  QUEEN 

Laurence  Brooke. 

"  Mr.  Brooke  has  put  into  his  work  much  thought  and  enrcful  workmanship,  and  lie  already 
poises  sea  the  not  too  common  gift  of  an  easy  and  cultivated  literary  style.  Altogether  tho 
book  is  intrinsically  good,  and  is  full  of  promise  fur  the  future."— Scotsman. 


D1 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &  CO.,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 

CONTINENTAL  TOURISTS'   FRENCH  VADE-MECUM. 
Twenty-eighth  Edition,  with  many  Additions,  12mo.  2s.  6d.;  postage,  2d. 

3    FIVAS'    G  UIDE    to    MODERN    FRENCH  Con- 
versation. 

"  Pcrflpicuous.  plain,  and  easy  to  understand."— Bookseller. 

*'  De  Fivafl  has  the  advantage  over  other  French  conversation  hooks  of  indicating  the  liaisons 
and  giving  other  helps  to  pronunciation. ''—Academy. 

Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'-IIall  Court.  E.C. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  II.,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  16s. 

LIFE  of  ADMIRAL  of  the  FLEET,  Sir  WILLIAM 

PARKER,  Bart.,  G.C.B.   By  Rear- Admiral  AUGUSTUS  Piiillimore. 
London  :  Harrison  &  Sons,  09  Pall  Mall. 

Price  Is. 

"RULES  for  GERMAN  GENDER.     By  S.  Secretan,  B.A. 

178  Alexander  Road,  St.  .John's  Wood,  X.W. 
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NOTICE. — TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  EDITION  DE 
LUXE  OF 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S 
WORKS. 

The  following  Two  Volumes  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  Booksellers  on 
July  31,  1879  : 

Volume  21.— BALLADS;  THE  ROSE  AND 

THE  RING.  With,  all  the  Original  Illustrations  by  the 
Author;  and  many  New  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Butler 
(Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  George  Du  Maurier,  John 
Collier,  H.  Furness,  G.  G.  Kilburne,  M.  Fitzgerald,  and 
J.  P.  Atkinson. 

Volume  22. — ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS; 

THE  SECOND  FUNERAL  OF  NAPOLEON.  With 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Charles  Keene,  and  M.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

LONDON  :  SMITII,  ELDER,  ft  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN'S 

NEW   BOOKS    AT    THE  LIBRARIES. 


1  vol.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  I2s. 

PICTURES  OF  THE  PAST: 

Memories  of  Men  I  have  Met  and  Sights  I  have  Seen. 

By  FRANCIS  H.  GRUNDY,  C.E. 

Contains  Reminiscences  of  Patrick  Eranwell  Bronte,  Leigh  Hunt,  George  Henry 
Lewes,  George  Stephenson,  George  Parker  Bidder,  and  many  other  celebrities. 

"  In  certain  moments  of  a  life,  by  no  menns  uneventful,  he  CMr.  Grunrly)  has  distinctly  done 
public  service  by  his  presence  of  mind,  lie  lias  been  thrown  into  the  companionship  of  many 
great  men  without  feeling  or  arteetintr  any  undue  sense  of  inferiority."— Atliemtnm. 

"  Undeniably  amusing,  full  of  varied  incidents,  the  whole  is  full  of  humour."— 'Tablet. 

A  KTEW  NOVEL. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

TKIED  BY  FIRE. 

By  FRANCES  CARR, 

Author  of  "  Left  Alone,"  '*  Not  Launcelot  nor  Another,"  &c. 

"  A  few  months  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  favourably  4  Left  Alone,'  by  the  same 
Author.  *  Tried  by  Fire  '  is  an  Improvement  on  '  Lett  Alone,'  and  if  the  Author  continues  to 
make  progress  at  this  rate,  she  will  end  by  taking  a  good  place  among  lady  novelists." 

Athenceum. 

A   NEW  NOVEL. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

FOR  A  DREAM'S  SAKE. 

By  Mrs.  HERBERT  MARTIN,  Author  of  «  Bonnie  Lesley,"  &c. 

**  Written  in  the  same  pleasant  style  and  <rraccful  language  an  "  Bonnie  Lesley." — Athenceum. 
"Mrs.  Martin  is  to  be  congratulated  on  bitting  achieved  a  fresh  success  with."  her  new  story." 

John  Bull. 

"  Quite  worth  reading  by  old  and  young  alike.'*— Graphic, 

A  YACHTING  STORY. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  tops,  12a. 

THE  SECRET  OF   THE  SANDS; 

Or,  the  "Water  Lily"  and  her  Crew. 

By  HARRY  COLL1NGWOOD. 

"  We  own  that  we  were  fascinated  ourselves  by  the  story  of  the  cruise  We  can  add 

conscientiously  that  we  have  really  enjoyed  the  book."— Saturday  Review. 


NEW  FICTION,  IN   ONE  VOLUME. 

Cloth,  5s. 

MY  SISTER'S  KEEPER. 

A  New  Story  for  Girls. 

By  LAURA  M.  LANE,  Author  of  "  Gentleman  Verschoyle,"  &c. 

With  a  Preface  by  Mrs.  TOWNSEND,  President  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

"  The  purpose  is  most  excellent  Has  done  her  work  very  skilfully  A  pleasant, 

readable  story.' ' — A  cademy. 
"  A  really  charming  volume."— Spectator. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN,  WEST  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 


Price  6d. 

SIMPLE  CREED :  the  Confession  of  One  who  Las  Ceased 

to  be  a  Christian. 
London :  C.  Watts,  si  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST. 


HOLIDAYS  in  EASTERN   FRANCE.  By 

M.  Eetltam-Edwards.   8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"Miss  Edwards  passed  her  holidays  last  summer  in  visiting  a  singularly  interestiu:i  and 
beautiful  country.    Her  present  volume,  written  in  the  same  pleusant  style  as  that  which 
described  her  wanderings  in  Wesk-rn  France,  is  bo  much  the  more  to  be  recummended  that  its 
cuntents  are  fresher  and  more  novel."— Saturday  /ieaiew. 

RORAIMA  and  BRITISH  GUIANA ;  with  a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.    By  J.  "W. 
Boddam-Whetham.    Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  A  singularly  attractive  volume.    Altogether  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  books  of  travel  wc 
have  had  this  season."— Graphic. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  in  SIX  MONTHS.  By 

Lieut.Colonel  E.  S.  Bridges, Grenadier  Guards.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  &c.   3  vols. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    3  vols. 

"  A  bright,  clever  novel.  The  story  is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  characters  are  drawn  by  a 
hand  at  once  firm  and  delicate."— Court  Journal. 

SIR  GIBBIE.  By  George  Mac  Donald,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.   There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not  life- 
like."—.-! thenazum. 

GLENMAVIS.     By  Agnes  Smith.     3  vols. 

"A  bright,  clever,  and  interesting  novel.  ''—Court  Journal. 

GENISTA.    By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of 

"  Gentianella,"  &c.   3  vols. 

ORANGE  LILY.  By  the  Author  of  "  Queenie," 

&c.   2  vols. 

COWARD  CONSCIENCE.  By  F.W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.   3  vols. 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  iic.   3  vols.  [Xext  week. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE   of  CHARLES    LEVER.    By  W.  J. 

FrrzPATRlCK.   2  vols,  demy  8vo.  30s. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  MODERN  REVOLUTION. 

EUROPE  and   ASIA:  Discussions  of  the 

Eastern  Question  in  Travels  through  Independent,  Turkish,  and  Austrian 
Illyria.  With  a  Politico-Ethnographical  Map.  By  J.  S.  Stuart-Glexme, 
M.A.   Demy  Svo.  14s. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

JOHN  CALDIGATE.  By  Anthony  Teollope. 

3  vols. 


THE  SWINTONS  of  WANDALE.  By 

J.  Crawford  Scott.  3  vols. 


SIDONIE.  By  Mrs.  Compton  Reade,  Authoress 

of  "  Rose  and  Rue."   3  vols. 


THE  LADY  of  OAKMERE  ;  or,  Lost  Lives. 

By  Charles  Durant,  Author  of  "  Wynyard  of  High  Wynyard."   3  vols. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


WHO   IS   MARY?  a  Cabinet  Novel.  By 

J.  W.  Sherer,  C.S.I.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  [This day. 


VISUAL    ART;  or,  Nature   through  the 

Healthy  Eye.  with  some  Remarks  on  Originality  and  Free  Trade,  Artistio 
Copyright  and  Durability.  By  William  Not  Wilkixs,  Author  of  "Art 
Impressions  of  Dresden,"  "  Letters  on  Connoisseurship,"  ic.  Svo.  Illustrated, 
price  6s.  [This  day. 


LITERARY    REMAINS  of  the  late 

THEODORE  GOLDSTUCK.ER.    2  vols.  Svo.  21s.  [This  day. 


LONDON  :  WM.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  and  the  GREEK  QUES- 

TION.  By  the  Diplomatic  Outsider.   Svo.  10s.  6d.  {Next  Meet. 

IN  TEXTS  in  the  TRAXSYAAL.    By  Mrs. 

Hutchinson.   Svo.  10s.  6d. 
"  Kntertainins  throughout,  with  admirable  descriptions  of  the  Boers."— Saturday  Review. 
"  We  have  never  read  a  more  lively  or  graphic  volume  of  travels."— Spectator. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LADY  GRIZEL." 

MY   LORDS  of  STROGUE.    By  the  Hon. 


Lewis  Wish  field,  Author  of  "  Lady  Grizel.' 


vols,  crown  Svo. 

[.Ve.r(  ueaH 


THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

NO   SURRENDER.    By  Ernst  Werner, 

Author  of  "  Under  a  Charm,"  "  Success ;  and  How  He  Won  It,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo. 

Also,  early  next  week  will  be  added  to  Bentley's  Favourite  Novels, 

OLIVE  YARCOE.   By  Mrs.  F.  E.  M.  Notley. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  ft  SON.  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  Di  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN*. 

Just  published,  demy  Svo.  pp.  422,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  COMING  ERA.  By  Alexander  Calder, 

Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Author  of  "  The  Man  of 
the  Future." 


LONDON :  TRUBXER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  CYCLOr.EDIA  of  COSTUME  ;  or,  a  Dictionary  of  Dress, 

Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military.  Including  Notices  of  Contempora- 
neous Fashions  on  the  Continent,  and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of 
the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald. 
Complete  in  2  vols,  demy  4to.  profusely  illustrated  with  Coloured  and  Plain 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  handsomely  bound  in  half  morocco,  gilt,  £7  7s. 

[Now  ready. 

The  Volumes  may  also  be  had  separately  (each  complete  in  itself),  at 
£3  13s.  6d.  each : 
Vol.  L  THE  DICTIONARY. 

Vol.  II.  A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  IN  EUROPE. 
Also  in  25  Parts,  each  5s.   Cases  for  binding,  each  5s. 
NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC." 

IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING  ?  By  \V.  H.  Mallock.  Demy8vo. 
doth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

CHTJRCn  WORK  and  LIFE  in  ENGLISH  MINSTERS; 

and  the  ENGLISH  STUDENT'S  MONASTICON.  By  the  Rev.  Mackexzie 
E.  C.  Wai.cott,  B.D.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  Ground  Plans,  cloth 
extra,  14s. 

A  niSTORY  of  OUR  OWN  TIMES.   By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Tenth  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  demy  Svo.  each  12s.  (to  be  completed  in  4 
vols.)  [Now  ready. 

iticism  Is  disarmed  befi  ire  a  composition  which  provokes  little  hut  approval.  This  is  a 
cooa  book  on  a  really  interesting  subject,  and  words  piled  on  words  could  say  no  more 

 Sneh  i.  the  eift-et  of  its  general  justice,  its  breadth  of  view,  and  its  sparkling 

.ncy,  that  very  feir  of  its  readers  wilt  close  these  volumes  without  looking  forward  with 
tturday  Jieview. 

MRS.  HAWEISS  NEW  BOOK. 

HE  ART  of  DRESS.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Author  of 

"  The  Art  of  Beiuty,"  4ic  Small  Svo.  with  numerous  Hlustrations,  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6d. 

NEW  WORK  BY  BRET  HARTE. 

Till".   TWINS  of  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.    By  Bret  Harte. 

Fcp.  Svo.  illustrated  cover,  Is. ;  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  [In  a  few  days. 
MR.  WILK1E  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  FALLEN   LEAVES.    By  Wilkte  Collins,  Author  of 

■  'rhe  Woman  in  White."   3  vols,  crown  8vo.  [At  every  Library. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  -  BY  PROXY." 

UNDER  ONE  ROOF.  By  James  Patn,  Author  of  "By  Proxy," 

*c.   3  vols,  crown  Svo,  [4<  „ery  library. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  HER  DEAREST  FOE." 

MAID,  Win:,  or  WIDOW  ?    By  Mrs.  Alexander,  Author  of 

"  Her  Dearest  Foe,"  &c.    Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

THE  CURE  of  SOULS:  a  Novel.   By  Maclaren  Cobban. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

THE   COMEDIE   HUMALNE  and   its   AUTHOR.  With 

Translations  from  the  French  of  Balzac.  By  H.  H.  Walker.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra.  63. 

\  MINISTRY  of  HEALTH.   By  Benjamin  W.  Richardson, 

M.D.   Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

''This  highly  interesting  volume  contains  upwards  of  nine  addresses,  written  in  the  author's 
sell-known  style,  and  full  of  crcat  and  rood  thonzhts  The  work  is.  like  all  those  of  the 

uthor.  that  of  a  man  of  genius,  of  great  power,  of  experience,  and  noble  Independence  of 
hougut.  — Popular  Science  Review. 


m  to  the  two  that  are  to  folio 


CHATTO  Sc.  WINDUS,  PICCADILLY,  \V. 


MACMILLAN'S 

ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS. 


Under  the  above  title  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  Series  of  Classical  Reading  Books, 
selected  from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  short  Introductions,  and  full 
elementary  Notes  at  the  end,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Lower  Forms  of  Public 
Schools,  of  Private  Prepartf  ory  Schools,  of  Candidates  for  Junior  Local  Examina- 
tions, and  of  beginners  generally. 

The  endeavour  of  the  Publishers  will  be  to  enlist  in  the  undertaking  none  but 
Scholars  of  recognized  eminence,  whose  names  will  in  themselves  be  a  guarantee 
that  the  different  books  will  be  thoroughly  well  done. 

A  primary  object  of  the  Series  will  be  to  impart  knowledge  in  a  way  both  inter- 
esting and  sound,  that  the  students  who  use  the  books  may  really  be  attracted  by 
the  information  given  in  the  Notes,  and  may  therefore  go  on  into  higher  walks  of 
learning  with  genuine  zeal,  feeling  confident  that  they  have  a  solid  basis  In  the 
knowledge  already  acquired.  With  this  object  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  illus- 
trate each  author  from  all  the  various  points  of  view  that  have  been  brought  out  by 
modern  learning.  The  attention  of  students  will  not  be  confined  to  mere  questions 
of  grammar,  but,  where  feasible,  the  results  of  philological  and  archaaologieal 
research  will  be  insinuated,  and  points  of  historical  and  literary  interest  brought 
out. 

Cheapness,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  real  excellence,  being  an  essential 
feature,  each  volume,  containing  about  120  pages,  18mo.  will  be  issued  at  Eighteen- 
pence. 


V 


IRGIL. — The 


FUNERAL  GAMES.  Edited  by  Rev, 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


FIFTH  iENEID 

A.  Calvert,  M.A 


The 


late  Fellow  of 
[Ready. 


H 


OR  ACE. — The  FIRST  BOOK  of  the  ODES. 

Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Assistant-Master  at  the  Charterhouse.  [Immediately. 


OVID.— SELECTIONS   from  the  FASTI 

and  EPISTLES.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Eton. 

[Immediately. 

r|^SAR.— The  SECOND  and  THIRD  CAM- 

^*-7      PAIGNS  of  the  GALLIC  WAR.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Rutherford,  B.A., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 

[Immediately. 


rrHUCYDIDES. — Book  IY.  Ch.  1-41.  The 

CAPTURE  of  SPHACTERIA.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.,  Classical 
Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

[Ready  in  August. 


H 


ERODOTUS.  —  SELECTIONS  from 

Books  VII.  and  VIII.  The  EXPEDITION  of  XERXES.  Edited  by 
A.  H.  Cooke,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

1  [Ready  in  August. 


THE  GREEK  ELEGIAC  POETS.  Selected 

n  i-i  .1     TVl  J  Kt-t    T>  nxf     TTr-nnpnii    Uov  i  c-ti/-ixt      ~\T    A         I  1  I  ....  1   «P    Dlutl  4- U  „  ~. 


H 


and  Edited  by  Rev.  Herbert  Kynaston,  M.A.,  Priucipal  of  Cheltenham 
College,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

[In  preparation. 


OMER'S    ILIAD. -Book  XVIII.  The 

ARMS  of  ACHILLES.  Edited  by  S.  R.  James,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Eton.  [In  preparation. 


T  IVY.— SCENES  from  the  HANNIBALIAN 

WAR.  Selected  and  Edited  by  G.  C.  Macaulat,  B.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Rugby,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    [In preparation. 


VIRGIL.— The  SECOND  GEORGIC.  Edited 

*       by  J.  H.  Skrixe,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant- 
Master  at  Uppingham.  [In  preparation. 


T  IVY. — The  LAST    TWO   KINGS  of 

MACEDON.  SCENES  from  the  LAST  DECADE  of  LIVV.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant-Master  at  Eton.  [In  preparation. 


TTORACE.  —  SELECTIONS  from  the 

EPISTLES  and  SATIRES.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  J.  V.  Baker,  B.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough. 

[In  preparation. 

rjiESAR.— SCENES  from  the  FIFTH  and 

SIXTH  BOOKS  of  the  GALLIC  WAR.  Selected  and  Edited  by  C. 
Colbkck,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master 
at  Harrow,  [In preparation. 
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OOKS    TO  TA 


TO    THE  SEASIDE. 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  or  Country,  and  at  all  Kailway  Stations. 


BENTLEY'S    FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


By  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD. 

East  Lynne.    (85th  Thousand.) 

The  Ohannings. 

Lord  Oalihurn's  Daughters. 

The  Master  of  Grevlands. 

Mildred  ArkeU. 

Edina. 

Elster's  Folly. 

George  Canterbury's  Will. 

Lady  Adelaide. 

A  Life's  Secret. 

Anne  Hereford. 

Bessy  Rane. 

Dene  Hollow. 

St.  Martin's  Eve. 

Trevlyn  Hold. 

Yerner's  Pride. 

Within  the  Maze. 

Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles. 

Roland  Yorke. 

Shadow  of  Ashlydyat. 

Orville  College. 

Oswald  Cray. 

Parkwater. 

Pomeroy  Abbey. 

Red  Court  Farm. 


Price  Six  Shillings  each. 

By  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

Cometh  up  as  a  Flower. 
Good-bye,  Sweetheart ! 
Joan. 
Nancy. 

Not  Wisely  but  too  Well. 
Red  as  a  Rose  is  She. 


By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

The  Wooing  O't. 
"Which  shall  it  be  ? 
Her  Dearest  Foe. 
The  Heritage  of  Langdale. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

Ought  we  to  Visit  her  ? 
Leah :  a  Woman  of  Fashion. 
Steven  Lawrence :  Yeoman. 
Susan  Fielding;. 


By  Lady  G.  FULLERTON. 

Constance  Sherwood. 
Ladybird. 

Too  Strange  not  to  be  True. 


By  Miss  AUSTEN. 

(The  only  complete  Edition  o£ 
Miss  Austen's  Works). 

Mansfield  Park. 

Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion. 
Pride  and  Prej  udice. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 
Emma. 

Lady  Susan  and  The  Watsons. 

By  HELEN  MATHERS. 

Comin'  thro'  the  Rye. 

By  Mrs.  NOTLEY. 

Olive  Varcoe.  [Immediately. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Breezie  Langton. 

By  Baroness  TAUTPHOI1US. 

Cyrilla. 
Initials. 
Quits. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Three  Clerks. 


THE    FIRST   VIOLIN.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Johnnv  Ludlow.  Gs 


Marcus  Clarke's  His  Natural  Life.  6s. 


BENTLEY'S    FOREIGN    FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


By  Mrs.  AUGUSTUS  CRAVEN. 

A  Sister's  Story. 


By  E.  WERNER. 

Success :  and  How  he  Won  it.        Under  a  Charm 


BENTLEY'S    EMPIRE  LIBRARY. 

Volumes  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound,  each  2s.  6d. 


FIVE  YEARS'  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By 

One  who  has  Endured  It. 


A  ROGUE'S  LIFE. 
LAND   o'  the  LEAL 

"  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye." 


By  Wilkie  Collins. 
By  the  Author  of 


A  VERY    SIMPLE    STORY,  and  WILD 

MIKE.  By  Florence  Montgomery,  Author  of  "  Misunderstood,"  &c. 


A    BLUE  STOCKING. 

Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Archie  Lovell,"  &c. 


By  Mrs.  Annie 


A  VICTIM  of  the  FALK  LAWS  :  the  Nai- 

rative  of  a  German  Priest. 

RALPH     WILTON'S    WEIRD.     By  Mrs. 

Alexander,  Author  of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  &c. 

AS  HE  COMES   UP  the  STAIR.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Eye." 

VAGABOND     HEROINE.     By  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  " 

MY  QUEEN.    By  Mrs.  Godfrey,  Author  of 

"  Dolly,  a  Pastoral."  [Just  added. 


Also,  now  ready. 

ARCHIBALD    MALMAISON.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 


"'Temple  Bar'  is  just  the  thing  to  take  to  the  sea-side.  The  articles 
are  short,  chatty,  and  various.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  has  an  amusing  and 
Veracious  episode, '  Captain  Jonas  Smith.'  There  are  two  pleasant  gossipy 
essays  in  the  ana  style  on  the  Souvenirs  of  Madame  Vigee  Le  Brun  and 
en  Tallement  des  Reaux,  who  wrote,  like  so  many  Frenchmen,  '  Memoircs 


pour  Servir,'  &c,  in  the  Seventeenth  century  ;  both  excellent  examples  of 
the  best  kind  of  light  reading,  and  we  are  grateful  for  light  reading  nowa- 
days even  in  the  magazines.  The  character  of  Boswell  is  defended  against 
Macaulay's  attacks  in  an  ingenious  article." — Examiner. 


The  Editor  begs  to  announce  that  in  the  AUGUST  Number  will  be  commenced  a  New  Story  by 

Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  entitled 

VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


Printed  by  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  at  No.  5  Now-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  iu  the  City  of  London;  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES, 
at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  tho  Parish  of  St.  Paul.  Co  vent  Garden, in  the  County  of  Middlesex.—  Saturday,  July  19,  1879.  ^ 
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THE  VICTORY  IN  ZULULAXD. 

THE  news  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  victory  at  Ulnndi  on 
the  4th  of  July  lias  been  received  with  universal 
satisfaction.  There  is  now  for  the  first  time  a  definite 
prospect  of  concluding  the  war ;  the  military  honour 
which  had  been  compromised  at  Isandula  has  been  fully 
retrieved  ;  and  the  losses  incurred  are  not  severe  in  com- 
parison with  the  advantage  obtained.  Although  personal 
considerations  are  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  public 
interests,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  decisive  struggle 
ha<  taken  place  before  Lord  Chelmsford  was  superseded. 
He  has  been  subjected  to  some  well-founded  criticism,  and 
to  many  ungenerous  attacks.  The  final  success  of  a 
campaign  which  he  has  organized  and  conducted  will 
enable  him  to  lay  down  the  chief  command  with  his 
reputation  happily  re-established.  Thirty  years  ago  a 
general  engaged  in  a  still  more  serious  war  experi- 
enced a  similar  change  of  fortune.  After  the  doubtful 
engagement  at  Chillianwallah,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was 
sent  out  at  a  day's  notice  to  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand in  India  ;  but  before  his  arrival  Lord  Gough 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  win  a  decisive  victory  at 
Gnzerat.  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet  will  be  charged  with  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  either  by  negotiation  with  Cetewato 
or  by  the  transfer  to  another  chief  of  the  conquered 
portion  of  the  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ample  precautions  will  be  taken  against  a  renewal  of  the 
war. 

There  had  previously  been  reason  to  hope  that  the 
contest  was  drawing  to  an  end.  Vague  and  hesitating 
overtures  for  peace  indicated  vacillation  on  the  part  of 
Cetewato,  and  division  of  opinion  among  his  chiefs  and 
councillors.  Lord  Strathnairn  will  perhaps  now  regret 
that  he  has,  in  a  formal  notice  of  motion,  condemned  the 
plan  and  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Such  a  censure  on  a 
general  commanding  an  army  by  an  eminent  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  has  no  precedent,  and,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  no  justification.  Less  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  discreditable  attacks  on  Lord  Chelmsford  by 
newspaper  Correspondents,  to  whom  he  has  probably  given 
personal  offence.  The  gratification  of  public  curiosity 
furnishes  no  equivalent  for  the  mischief  which  is  done 
by  the  modern  purveyors  of  military  scandal  in  time 
of  war.  A  general  ought  to  have  nerves  of  iron  to  re- 
tain his  equanimity  when  he  knows  that  spiteful  libellers 
&re  daily  collecting  for  publication  proofs  of  his  incapa- 
city, timidity,  or  rashness.  During  the  Afghan  war  the 
papers  frequently  published  information  which  was  prob- 
ably transmitted  within  a  few  days  to  the  enemy.  It 
is  only  an  accidental  piece  of  good  fortune  that  Cete- 
wato cannot  read,  and  that  there  is  no  telegraph  in  Zulu- 
land.  Correspondents  and  their  principals  would  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  safety  of  the  army  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  publishing  the  earliest  news  and  the  most  malignant 
criticism.  It  is  but  fair  to  record  the  abstinence  of  the  Times 
during  the  South  African  campaign  from  the  unseemly 
practices  of  some  other  journals.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Lord  Strathnairn  should  have  added  the  sanction  of 
his  high  authority  to  the  practice  of  inflicting  premature 
censure  on  a  general  engaged  in  active  operations.  No 
public  advantage  could  in  the  present  instance  result  from 
an  unusual  and  ungenerous  proceeding.  Lord  Chelmsford 
had  been  already  relieved  of  the  command-in-chief;  and  pro- 
bably the  campaign  will  be  concluded  before  Lord  Strath- 


nairn's  condemnatory  opinion  can  be  known  at  the  seat 
of  war. 

Until  fall  accounts  have  been  received  in  England,  it  is 
only  by  a  process  of  divination  that  a  final  judgment  can 
be  formed  of  the  strategy  which  has  been  adopted. 
Although  the  Zulus  have  on  several  occasions  proved 
themselves  formidable  enemies,  their  resistance  has  not 
been  even  a  secondary  cause  of  the  long  delay  in  Lord 
Chelmsford's  advance.  Without  oxen,  and  grass  or  fodder 
for  the  oxen,  an  army  cannot  move  in  Zululand;  and 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  transport  cannot  yet  be  fully 
appreciated.  A  more  rapid  advance  might  probably  have 
been  effected,  but  at  the  risk  of  removing  the  army  too  far 
from  its  supplies.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  military  doctrine 
that  it  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  keep  communica- 
tions open ;  and  the  activity  and  skill  of  the  Zulus  have 
rendered  unusual  solicitude  necessary  in  the  present  war.  It 
had  been  known  before  the  late  battle  that  Cetewato  recog- 
nized the  mistake  committed  by  his  officers  in  attacking  the 
English  troops  when  they  were  protected  by  entrenchments. 
It  was  expected  that  he  would  offer  battle,  if  at  all,  while 
the  army  was  on  its  march.  In  the  meantime  detach- 
ments moving  far  more  rapidly  than  the  invading  army 
were  only  prevented  by  due  precautions  from  intercepting 
convoys  and  isolated  columns.  The  absence  of  any  check 
or  disaster  for  some  time  past  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
Lord  Chelmsford's  prudence  and  vigilance.  According 
to  the  accounts  which  were  received  a  week  ago,  he  had 
at  last  reached  the  King's  principal  stronghold,  though 
he  had  not  been  able  to  force  the  enemy  to  an  engagement. 
Several  camps  or  kraals  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  while 
the  main  Zulu  force  had  retreated,  a  considerable  number 
of  deserters  had  surrendered.  There  was  little  expecta- 
tion of  taking  the  King  himself  prisoner  ;  but  it  is  now 
hoped  that,  if  he  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  remote  part 
of  his  dominions,  the  bulk  of  his  army  will  disband  itself. 
According  to  rumours  which  require  authentication,  the 
older  men  had  from  the  first  deprecated  war,  and  the 
younger  men  were  beginning  to  incline  to  the  same  opinion. 
Such  stories  are  not  to  be  received  with  implicit  confidence, 
but  they  perhaps  bear  some  relation  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case. 

Colonel  Stanlet,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  lately  said  that  the  instructions  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolselet  on  the  terms  of  peace  were  only  general  and 
verbal.  He  was  to  make  peace  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain 
honourable  terms  and  sufficient  security,  but  the  actual 
conditions  were  left  to  his  discretion,  except  perhaps  that 
he  is  prohibited  from  annexing  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Zulus.  As  he  passed  through  Cape  Town 
Sir  Garnet  Wolselet  was  warned  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  colony  that  a  patched-up  peace  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  future  native  wars.  In  his  judgment  Natal 
would  be  lost,  and  the  English  possessions  in  South 
Africa  would  be  endangered,  unless  the  power  of  Cete- 
wato was  effectually  crushed.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
appears  not  to  have  returned  any  definite  answer ;  but  Mr. 
Sprigg  informed  the  Cape  Parliament  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  language  and  the  tone  of  the  new  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. It  will  not  be  possible  after  the  war  to  continue 
the  truce  or  tacit  understanding  by  which  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies  were  provisionally  secured  against  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Zulu  King.  It  is  now  necessary  that 
he  should  give  security  for  his  peaceable  behaviour,  and, 
above  all,  that  he  should  be  convinced  that  he  is  the 
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weaker  belligerent.  South  African  politicians  still  harp 
on  the  demand  that  young  Zulu  soldiers  should  be  allowed 
to  marry,  or,  in  other  "words,  that  the  regular  army  should 
be  disbanded.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  is  no  novice 
in  the  politics  of  South  Africa,  cannot  but  be  convinced 
that  the  power  of  Cetewayo  must  be  broken,  if  future 
wars  are  to  be  avoided,  or  even  to  be  postponed  for  any  con- 
siderable time.  The  question  whether  the  war  was  in  the 
first  instance  necessary  no  longer  possesses  practical  im- 
portance. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  has  ceased  to  control  the  issues 
of  war  or  peace,  continues  on  every  suitable  occasion 
to  reiterate  the  opinion  which  he  has  expressed  in 
a  more  practical  form  than  by  verbal  assertion.  He 
judiciously  abstains  from  direct  criticism  of  the  policy  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  though,  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is 
in  the  right,  the  Government  which  has  censured  and 
superseded  him  must  necessarily  have  been  in  the 
wrong.  At  the  Cape  Sir  Bartle  Frere  finds  an  ap- 
preciative audience  when  he  once  nore  asserts  his 
conviction  that  Cetewayo  had  meditated  war,  and  that 
his  designs  could  only  have  been  checked  by  defen- 
sive measures,  which  again  involved  the  necessity  of 
counter  attacks.  In  his  apologies  he  fails  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  commencing  the  war  with  an  utterly  inade- 
quate force.  Cetewayo  has  abundantly  proved,  at  Isandula 
aud  elsewhere,  the  soundness  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  esti- 
mate of  his  power ;  but  the  collision  might  have  been 
disastrous  if  reinforcements  on  a  scale  which  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  High  Commissioner  had  not  been  received 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Any  defects  which  may 
be  pointed  out  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  ai'guments  are  locally 
supplied  in  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  his  measures  by  the 
colony.  On  his  arrival  at  Cape  Town  the  Governor  was 
sumptuously  entertained  by  a  large  party  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  including  the  Ministers,  the  Judges,  and  other 
colonial  magnates.  Eloquent  speeches  were  exchanged 
between  the  local  admirers  of  the  Governor's  policy  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  himself,  who  was  not  sparing  in  his 
admiration  of  the  institutions  and  administrators  of  the 
Cape.  No  other  civilized  community,  he  said,  had  been 
equally  successful  or  equally  liberal  in  its  adjustment  of 
relations  with  natives  ;  and  he  left  the  audience  to  infer 
that  the  people  of  the  Cape  were  competent  judges  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Zulus  should  in  their  turn  be  re- 
claimed. If  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  really  been  en- 
trusted with  absolute  discretion,  he  will  perhaps  insist  on 
maintaining  in  Zululand  an  influence  which  may  after- 
wards be  converted  into  sovereignty.  It  is  sometimes 
cheaper  to  govern  savages  permanently  than  to  fight  them 
at  intervals. 


MR.  BRIGHT  OX  INDIA. 

A  MEETING  has  been  held  to  hear  an  exposition  of 
Xl  the  grievances  which  the  natives  of  India  are  said 
to  be  suffering  or  imagining;  and  over  this  meeting  Mr. 
Bright  was  asked  to  preside,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
general  eminence,  as  on  account  of  the  special  interest  he 
has  long  felt  and  shown  in  India.  To  this  meeting  Mr. 
Bright  made  a  speech  which  naturally  was  exactly  such 
a  speech  as  he  might  be  expected  to  make.  It  was 
full  of  lofty  sentiments  and  high  feeling.  The  points 
selected  were  handled  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  speaker. 
The  general  conclusion  was  deduced  with  telling  effect, 
and  was,  if  shortly  stated,  that  India  was  not  bein«- 
governed  as  Mr.  Bright  would  wish  it  to  be  governed, 
and  was  in  a  very  bad  way.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
speech  left,  as  his  speeches  ar-e  apt  to  leave,  the  impression 
that  in  his  special  criticism  he  was  not  quite  fair  to 
his  opponents,  and  not  quite  careful  enough  about  his 
facts  ;  and  that  in  his  general  criticism  he  saw  only  the 
errors  or  shortcomings  of  the  Government  of  India,  and 
did  not  realize  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
But,  if  we  wish  the  affairs  of  India  to  become  a 
matter  of  general  interest  in  England,  we  must  accept  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  process  which  we  favour. 
A  topic  of  general  interest  must  be  handled  according  to 
the  tastes  and  prepossessions  of  various  minds.  There  is 
the  official  mind,  which  looks  through  rosy  spectacles  on 
all  that  any  Government  has  done  or  proposed.  There  is 
the  impartial  mind,  which  only  seeks  to  get  at  the  facts, 
and  is  equally  disinclined  to  reverence  or  to  condemn 
officialism.     Thei-e  is,  again,  the  burning  philanthropic 


mind,  which  figures  a  lofty  ideal,  and,  contrasting  with  thia 
ideal  the  real  as  it  exists,  views  what  it  discovers  in  the 
blackest  possible  colours.  Mr.  Bright's  speech  may  be  re- 
garded not  as  an  exposition  of  what  India  is,  but  as  an 
incentive  to  the  ignorant  but  docile  British  public  to  try  to 
make  India  all  that  it  can  become.  Unless  such  speakers 
as  Mr.  Bright  made  such  speeches  as  that  which  he  has  just 
made,  there  would  be  no  easy  means  by  which  a  thought 
for  India  could  root  itself  in  the  English  public  mind.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  may  even  be  said  that  Mr.  Bright's 
speech  was  more  valuable  than  it  would  have  been  if  it 
had  been  more  true.  Further  it  is  unavoidable  that  under 
some  circumstances  public  criticism  of  Indian  affairs  should 
assume  more  of  a  party  character  than  is  in  itself  desirable. 
The  Government  of  the  day  acts  in  regard  to  India  as  it 
thinks  fit.  If  English  opinion  is  to  be  formed  on  the  admin- 
istration of  India,  the  acts  of  the  Government  must  be  freely 
and  publicly  criticized.  When  the  criticism  is  that  of  the 
platform,  not  of  the  press,  it  must  be  made  by  persons 
whose  position  and  reputation  command  a  hearing.  As 
the  adherents  of  a  Conservative  Government  are  sure  to 
be  silent  as  to  all  their  leaders  have  done,  and  have  done 
not  very  well,  leading  Liberals  must  perform  the  office. 
Mr.  Bright  was,  we  think,  right  in  many  of  the  criticisms 
he  passed  on  recent  acts  of  the  Indian  Government.  The 
Licence-tax  is  a  very  harsh  tax,  and  very  unjust  in  its 
incidence.  The  Native  Press  Act  was  a  very  arbitrary 
measure,  although  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  that 
but  for  Lord  Cranbrook  it  would  have  been  much  more 
arbitrary  than  it  is.  The  Viceroy  was,  to  say  the  least, 
most  imprudent  in  declaring,  with  a  falling  silver  market, 
that  the  produce  of  the  new  taxes  would  be  religiously 
kept  apart,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  protection  against 
famine.  But  when  these  charges  are  recounted  by  a  Liberal 
leader,  they  necessarily  assume  the  character  of  a  party 
attack.  They  are  weapons  of  offence  against  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  in  the  hands  of  the  member  for  Bir- 
mingham. 

Minor  criticisms  of  this  sort,  however,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance beside  the  two  main  topics  of  Mr.  Bright's 
speech — the  composition  and  cost  of  the  Indian  army,  and 
the  employment  of  natives.  With  regard  to  the  army, 
Mr.  Bright  takes  what  he  considers  to  be  the  broad  facts. 
We  spend  nearly  half  the  net  revenue  of  India  on  the 
army ;  and,  in  order  to  get  so  much  money  for  the  army, 
we  are  obliged  to  subject  the  natives  to  a  system  of  tax- 
ation so  grinding  that  their  lives  are  made  miserable.  We 
have  no  right  to  make  millions  of  human  beings  utterly 
miserable  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  pleasures  of 
conquest  and  they  the  benefits  of  tranquillity.  If  we  can 
do  no  better  than  this  we  are  doing  more  harm  than  good 
in  India,  and  had  better  clear  out.  But  we  can  do  better. 
We  can  reduce  our  military  force ;  and  Mr.  Bright  thinks 
he  can  give  very  good  reasons  why  this  should  now  be  pos- 
sible. He  compares  our  present  British  force  of  60,000 
with  the  British  force  of  40,000  which  was  all  that  the 
Company  thought  necessary  in  the  old  days  before  the 
Mutiny.  Mr.  Bright  considers  it  to  be  absurd,  that  we 
should  now  want  half  as  many  more  British  troops  as  we 
used  to  think  necessary.  There  are  many  excellent  reasons 
why  we  should  want  fewer  British  troops  rather  than 
more.  The  native  army  was,  as  the  Mutiny  showed,  a 
danger ;  but  the  native  army  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  therefore  the  danger  is  smaller.  The  populatioir  has 
been  disarmed,  or  is  being  disarmed,  under  a  recent  Act ; 
so  that  our  soldiers  will  soon  be  the  only  armed  men 
among  an  unarmed  population.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years,  too,  has  shown  how  docile  and  obedient  the  natives 
are,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  them  down,  if  only  we  do 
not  stir  them  to  madness  by  the  injustice  of  our  taxation. 
Railways,  too,  have  been  made  over  a  large  part  of  India, 
and  the  facility  of  transport  has  doubled  or  trebled  the 
effective  strength  of  our  forces.  Even  if  we  had  only  40,000 
British  troops  in  India,  they  would  practically  be  as  strongas 
120,000  would  have  been  before  the  Mutiny.  These  are 
the  calculations  of  Mr.  Bright  ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  of  these  calculations  wdrich  it  is  easy  to  accept.  We 
do  not  know  where  the  evidence  is  to  be  found  that  the 
general  system  of  Indian  taxation  is  of  a  grinding  and 
desolating  character.  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  lately  put  on  some  objectionable  taxes,  and  it  is 
a  very  serious  thing  that  a  Government  should  have  to 
own  that  the  limit  of  possible  taxation  has  been  reached. 
But  a  comparatively  slight  relief  to  the  taxpayer  would 
put  him  in  a  fairly  good  position.    If  the  cost  of  the  army 
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couhl  be  reduced  by  even  a  ccmple  of  millions,  tbe  re- 
mission of  two  millions  in  tbe  taxes  would  be  so  great  a 
relief  to  tbe  taxpayer  that  be  would  bare  little  cause  to 
complain  of  the  burdens  tbat  be  would  still  have  to  bear. 
If  we  are  to  spend  less  on  the  army,  -we  must  either 
reduce  tbe  number  of  our  troops  or  spend  less  ou  them.  At 
the  first  blush  it  would  seem  that,  far  from  60,000  being 
an  extravagantly  large  force,  it  is  a  cause  for  legitimate 
wonder  that  the  conquerors  of  India  can  hold  their  conquest 
with  a  force  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  tbe  numbers  of 
the  conquered.  It  is  true  we  have  reduced  the  native  army, 
and  very  wisely  entrust  our  great  arsenals  exclusively  to 
the  beeping  of  British  troops.  This  makes  tbe  danger  of 
another  mutiny  less  ;  but  in  a  country  like  India  there 
are  certain  things  tbat  soldiers  must  do,  and  if  there  are 
fewer  native  troops  to  do  them,  there  must  be  more 
British.  A  Disarming  Act  sounds  very  well,  and  seems  to 
place  the  population  at  our  mercy ;  but  a  Disarming  Act 
is  mere  waste  paper  unless  there  is  an  overwhelming  force 
to  disarm  the  population,  and  to  keep  it  disarmed.  Rail- 
ways, again,  tell  both  ways.  They  assist  our  soldiers  in 
case  of  war  or  actual  disturbance ;  but  they  bring  tbe 
natives  together,  make  tbe  whole  conquered  population 
understand  tbat  it  is  conquered,  and  suggest  the  compari- 
son between  the  many  who  are  kept  down  and  the  few 
who  keep  them  down.  It  will  be  long  before  any  re- 
sponsible English  statesman  undertakes  to  answer  for 
the  safety  of  India  with  a  British  force  much  less 
than  now  exists.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
tbat  we  could  keep  60,000  men  in  India  for  much  less 
money  than  we  now  spend  for  the  purpose.  A  British 
force  in  India  will  always  be  an  expensive  force ;  but  good 
management  will  reduce  the  expense.  Public  opinion  in 
England  has  already  spurred  the  Government  to  consider 
how  that  can  be  done,  and  tbe  influence  of  English  public 
opinion  could  not  have  been  exercised  in  a  more  salutary 
direction  ;  for  the  unnecessary  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
Indian  army  is  really  in  a  great  measure  incurred,  not  to 
meet  the  wants  of  India,  but  to  please  those  who  have 
thought  proper  to  give  a  particular  shape  to  the  English 
army. 

The  gentleman  who  came  to  tbe  meeting  as  the  special 
representative  of  the  natives  stated  that  those  as  whose 
deputy  he  offered  himself  had  countless  other  grievances, 
but  that,  the  one  great  grievance  of  which  they  had  to 
complain  was  that  they  bad  no  share  in  the  government 
of  their  own  country.  If  by  this  they  meant  what  English- 
men would  mean  who  used  tbe  same  words — that  is,  that 
they  do  not  elect  people  who  can  determine  whether 
the  Government  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
do  what  it  wishes  to  do — they  might  as  well  be 
crying  for  the  moon.  Parliamentary  government  in  India 
would  mean  chaos,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  if  we  are 
to  have  chaos  in  India,  we  can  secure  it  more  quickly, 
and  with  much  less  annoyance  and  trouble  to  ourselves, 
by  merely  going  away.  Mr.  Bright  at  once  reduced  tbe 
grievance  to  reasonable  propoitions  by  affecting  to  under- 
stand it  as  a  complaint  that  scarcely  any  natives  find  their 
way  into  the  Indian  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  He  easily 
showed  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  Government  of 
India  has  been  pledged  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
admit  natives  to  every  office,  however  high,  for  which  they 
are  tit ;  that,  except  by  competition,  no  natives  have  got 
into  the  Covenanted  Service ;  that  very  few  have  got  in 
by  this  means;  and  that  now  the  system  of  competition 
is  so  worked  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  that  a  native 
should  henceforth  get  in  by  competition.  All  this  is 
undeniable.  We  have  been  very  reluctant  to  trust  the 
higher  po.sts  of  administration  to  natives,  because  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  natives 
to  be  fit  for  such  posts.  Experience  has  further  shown 
that  competition  is  the  very  worst  method  possible  of 
ascertaining  who  are  the  exceptional  natives  that  are  fit 
for  such  posts.  Competition  does  not  succeed  very  well 
in  England,  partly  because  no  examination  can  show  who 
are  likely  to  be  the  best  Civil  Servants ;  partly  because  an 
appointment  in  India  is  no  longer  looked  on  as  a  great 
prize  ;  and  partly  because  the  ideas  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  masters  of  public  schools  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  a  good  education  differ,  and  the  ordinary 
public  schoolboy  must  leave  his  school  at  an  early  a"-e,  if 
he  wishes  to  get  into  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  But  in 
India  competition  must  be  a  hopeless  failure,  for  the  native 
who  gets  in  by  an  examination  is  as  unfit  to  take  part  in 
government  as  any  one  could  possibly  be.     If  natives  | 


are  to  be  introduced  into  the  Civil  Service,  it  can  only 
be  by  personal  selection,  and  tbe  Government  is  now 
going  to  try  the  experiment  of  admitting  natives 
whom  the  most  experienced  administrators  think  specially 
qualified.  One-sixth  part  of  those  appointed  in  each  year 
are  to  be  thus  appointed ;  and  it  is  thought  that,  if  the 
native  Civil  Servants  are  only  in  tbe  proportion  of  ono 
native  to  five  Englishmen,  they  cannot  do  much  harm,  and 
occasionally  a  native  may  turn  out  a  brilliant  success.  To 
appoint  six  natives  a  year  out  of  two  hundred  millions  as 
memhers  of  tbe  Civil  Service  is  certainly  to  give  the 
natives  an  infinitesimal  share  in  the  government  of  their 
country.  But  it  will  please  some  few  ;  it  will  encourage 
a  few  more  ;  it  will  occasionally  bring  in  a  man  who  will 
be  a  gain  ;  and  it  goes  as  far  as  it  seems  at  present  possible 
to  go  without  spoiling  the  service. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE'S  MOTION. 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  may  perhaps  have  attained 
the  object  of  his  motion,  as  far  as  it  was  not  of  a 
party  character,  by  eliciting  the  speeches  of  Sir  H. 
Drcmmond  Wolff  and  Mr.  Boueke.  Lord  Salisbury's 
despatch  to  Sir  H.  Layard,  dated  on  the  12th  of  June,  had 
already  shown  that  there  is  no  difference  of  principle 
between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition.  In  the 
instructions  by  which  the  English  Ambassador  was  to  be 
guided  in  the  Conference  at.  Constantinople  Lord  Salis- 
bury made  no  reserves.  He  had  previously  hesitated  to 
include  Janina  in  the  territory  to  be  surrendered  by 
Turkey  to  Greece  ;  but,  in  consenting  to  enter  a  Confer- 
ence in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Powers  are  favourable 
to  the  claims  of  Greece,  the  English  Government  practi- 
cally accepts  beforehand  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  in  the  previous  negotiations  attached 
considerable  importance  to  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  possible  resistance  of  the  Albanian  population.  Sir 
C.  Dilke  referred  with  admiring  approval  to  Prince 
Bismarck's  declaration  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
Albanian  nationality,  or  that,  if  there  was,  it  ought  in  the 
interests  of  civilization  to  be  suppressed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. An  English  Minister  cannot  afford  to  practise  an 
equally  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  pretensions  of 
warlike  tribes  which  may  probably  object  to  the  com- 
pulsory transfer  of  their  allegiance.  The  Albanians  who 
were  interested  in  the  determination  of  the  frontier  of 
Montenegro  murdered  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Porte,  and  otherwise  gave  much  trouble.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  a  million  Albanians  in  Epirus  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
the  true  heirs  of  the  race  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  founded  Greek  civilization  in  those  regions 
three  thousand  years  ago.  For  the  present,  their  capacity 
of  disturbance  is  more  relevant  to  the  question  than  their 
latent  aptitude  for  culture.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  Janina  ought  to  be  included  in  tbe 
new  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Bourke  indicated 
the  future  decision  of  the  Conference  when  he  admitted 
that  Janina  was  an  essentially  Greek  city. 

There  would  have  been  no  reason  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  accepting  Sir  C.  Dilke's  Resolution  if  it  had 
not  been  in  form  and  in  purpose  a  vote  of  censure.  A 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Government  shall  follow  a  certain  course  of  policy  is 
lightly  understood  to  express  want  of  confidence.  The 
meaning  of  such  a  Resolution  is  still  clearer  when  it  can 
produce  no  other  practical  result.  Sir  C.  Dilke  is  fully 
aware  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  cannot  be 
accelerated  by  any  interference  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment could  attempt.  He  has  probably  little  doubt  that 
his  immediate  or  professed  object  will  be  attained  by 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  Greece.  M.  Wadding- 
ton,  who  has  taken  a  principal  part  in  urging  on 
the  other  Powers  the  transfer  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, expressed  a  hope  in  one  of  his  late  despatches 
that  the  Conference  would  be  unanimous ;  and  he  even 
objected  to  any  record  of  proceedings  in  the  shape  of 
notes  or  protocols,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  undesirable 
that  possible  differences  of  opinion  should  be  made  known 
to  the  litigants.  As  Lord  Salisbury  seems  not  to  have 
objected  to  the  proposed  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  result  of  the  impending  deliberations.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  certain  that  the  Porte  has  yet  formally  assented 
to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Conference ;  but  it 
may  have  been  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  yield  to 
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irresistible  pressure  than  voluntarily  to  acquiesce  in  a 
virtual  surrender  of  territory.  The  "matter  has  probably 
been  complicated  and  delayed  by  the  late  intrigues  against 
the  Grand  Viziek.  It  is  now  stated  that  Khaireddin  has 
prevailed  over  his  opponents,  and  that  he  has  resumed 
office  on  the  understanding  that  the  Sultan  is  no  longer 
to  meddle  with  the  details  of  government ;  but,  according 
to  other  accounts,  the  Ministerial  crisis  still  continues.  As 
a  reasonable  statesman,  Khaireddin  will  perhaps  perceive 
that  he  ought,  instead  of  struggling  to  diminish  the  cession 
required,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  securities 
against  further  aggression  on  the  part  of  Greece.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  Turkey,  by  de- 
ferring to  the  counsels  of  Europe,  would  have  a  claim  to 
some  guarantee  for  future  tranquillity,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  told  a  Greek  who  consulted  him  that  his  own  opinion 
was  the  same. 

The  other  part  of  Sir  C.  Dilke's  Resolution  was  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  Government,  being  responsible  for  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  has  every  motive  for  encouraging  and 
promoting  compliance  with  its  stipulations.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  more  could  have  been  done  in 
the  past  year.  The  insinuation  that  the  Government  has 
been  lax  or  negligent  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts. 
It  was  idle  to  complain  that  the  Commission  for  organ- 
izing East  Roumelia  had  not  accomplished  its  labours 
within  the  three  months  allowed  by  the  treaty.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  first  Russian  functionaries  did  their 
utmost  to  thwart  the  Commissioners,  probably  in  the 
hope  that  East  Roumelia  would,  in  spite  of  the 
treaty,  be  united  with  Bulgaria.  When  the  obstacles  to 
action  were  removed  or  diminished,  the  Commissioners 
found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  time,  which 
was  properly  accorded.  Eight  or  nine  months  can  scarcely 
be  thought  an  unreasonable  period  to  allow  for  the  com- 
position of  an  entirely  novel  Constitution  by  which 
the  rights  of  different  races  and  religions  will  be  re- 
conciled and  secured,  as  far  as  laws  and  regulations 
can  effect  such  objects.  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  has 
taken  a  principal  part  in  framing  a  Constitution  which 
must  have  impressed  his  Russian  colleagues  with  sur- 
prise and  envy.  Before  the  lapse  of  a  year  from 
the  close  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  East  Roumelia  has 
begun  its  career  as  a  free  province  under  a  native  Govern- 
ment. At  a  still  earlier  time,  through  the  intervention  of 
England,  the  institutions  of  Crete  have  been  reformed,  and 
the  inhabitants  now  enjoy  a  kind  of  Constitution  which  a 
Christian  Governor  is  charged  to  administer.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  grievances  still  exist  both  in  the  island  and 
on  the  continent ;  but  the  English  Government  has  not 
been  backward  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  Turkey.  Its  shortcomings  apply  rather  to  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  than  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  alone  is  mentioned  in  Sir  C.  Dilke's  Resolution. 
The  state  of  Asia  Minor  is  deplorable,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury's remonstrances  have  thus  far  produced  no  practical 
improvement.  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  is  as  eloquent 
as  any  Liberal  politician  in  denouncing  the  corruption 
which  prevails  at  Constantinople.  The  English  Govern- 
ment is  to  blame,  not  because  it  fails  to  regenerate 
Turkey,  but  because  it  has  wantonly  pledged  itself  to  an 
impossible  enterprise.  It  is  in  vain  that  Lord  Salisbury 
has  hitherto  urged  on  the  Turkish  Government  the  imme- 
diate extension  to  the  other  European  provinces  of  the 
Constitution  which  has  been  devised  for  East  Roumelia. 
He  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  reply  that  local 
inquiries  are  in  progress,  and  that  when  they  are  com- 
pleted, the  results  will  be  embodied  in  appropriate  ordi- 
nances. 

English  politicians  of  all  parties  are  too  much  inclined 
to  require  from  foreign  countries,  as  conditions  of  their 
goodwill,  conformity  with  their  own  predilections.  Sir 
C.  Dilke  applauds  Prince  Bismarck  because  he  insults  the 
Albanians,  whoso  pretensions  at  present  conflict  with  the 
claims  of  Sir  C.  Dilke's  Greek  clients.  The  late  Italian 
Ministry  is,  on  the  other  hand,  denounced  because  it  was 
inclined  to  leave  Janina  to  Turkey,  in  pursuance,  as  Sir  C. 
Dilke  chooses  to  assert,  of  some  selfish  intrigue.  The  new 
Cairoli  Government  is  honoured  with  Sir  C.  Dilke's  con- 
descending approbation  because  the  Prime  Minister  has 
on  some  former  occasion  professed  a  friendly  disposition  to 
Greece.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  as  on  many  former  occasions, 
suspicious  of  the  policy  of  Austria,  which,  as  he  thinks, 
cherishes  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey.    Responsible  statesmen  ought  not  to 


proclaim  their  national  antipathies.  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
remain  in  some  sense  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  party,  though 
he  may  not  choose  to  return  to  office.  Sir  C.  Dilke's 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons  renders  it  probable 
that  he  will  become  a  Minister;  and  he  ought  to  cultivate 
the  reserve  which  it  may  soon  be  his  imperative  duty  to 
practise.  Even  unnecessary  interference  in  the  internal 
administration  of  Turkey  is  to  be  deprecated  as  useless 
and  perhaps  mischievous.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  complain  of  the  continuance  of 
the  notorious  Chefket  Pasha  in  high  employment; 
but  his  denunciation  of  Midhat,  now  Governor- 
General  of  Syria,  and  the  ablest  and  most  vigorous 
of  Turkish  reformers,  is  less  intelligible.  The  Sultan 
and  his  Ministers  have  but  little  choice  of  competent 
administrators,  and  they  ought  to  be  supported  in 
their  employment  of  an  efficient  Governor  who  is  known  to 
be  personally  unacceptable  at  the  Palace.  According  to 
Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  and  many  other  authorities,  the 
regeneration  of  Turkey  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  process 
of  decentralization ;  and  by  far  the  most  effective  check 
on  the  corrupt  influences  of  Constantinople  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  provincial  Governors  whose  ability  and  reputa- 
tion may  secure  to  them  a  certain  degree  of  independence. 
The  triumph  of  Khaireddin  over  Osman  Pasha  and  the 
Russian  instrument  Mahmoud  Nedif  will,  if  it  proves  to 
be  definitive,  render  Turkish  reform  less  absolutely 
hopeless. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  DEBATE. 

IF  nothing  but  the  words  of  a  motion  had  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  division,  Mr.  Shaw's  amendment  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  "  no  measure  of 
"  University  education  can  be  considered  satisfactory  " — 
either  in  itself  or  to  the  people  of  Ireland — "  which  does 
"  not  provide  increased  facilities  for  collegiate  education 
"  as  well  as  for  the  attainment  of  degrees."  There  can  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  principle  would  tend  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  education.  On  the  contrary, 
that  influence  will  be  very  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  students  in  the  new  Irish  University  are 
encouraged  to  prepare  for  the  degree  examination  by 
private  study  rather  than  by  residence  in  a  college. 
If  the  new  University  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London — if  it  examines  students  from  all 
quarters  without  asking  how  or  where  they  have  gained 
their  knowledge,  and  if  no  inducement  whatever  is  offered 
to  these  students  to  gain  their  knowledge  by  some  process 
which  shall  bring  them  into  continual  and  prolonged  con- 
tact with  one  another — the  conditions  which  an  obscurantist 
clergy  would  most  favour  are  at  once  created.  Such 
students  a.re  left  entirely  to  their  books  ;  and,  provided  that 
the  clergy  can  ensure  that  no  books  which  they  think  hostile 
to  faith  are  prescribed  by  the  University  authorities,  their 
end  is  at  once  gained.  As  the  University  authorities  will 
very  properly  be  indisposed  to  quarrel  with  a  power  which 
can  virtually  determine  whether  students  shall  come  to 
them  or  not,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  books  objected  to  by 
the  clergy  will  not  be  prescribed  to  the  students.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  young  men  live  together 
throughout  their  University  career,  their  intercourse  with 
one  another  becomes  quite  as  important  a  part  of  their 
training  as  their  intercourse  with  their  teachers.  Nothing 
is  more  dissolvent  of  established  beliefs  on  all  subjects 
than  youthful  criticism.  It  is  almost  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  scholar  to  take  a  different  view  of  every  subject 
from  that  which  is  taken  by  his  teachers.  Every  statement 
in  a  text-book,  or  in  a  professor's  lecture,  is  challenged 
and  debated ;  and  even  a  weak  attack  by  a  man  of  his 
own  age  has  often  more  influence  on  a  student's  mind 
than  a  strong  defence  by  a  man  twenty  years  older  than 
himself.  Intellectual  movements  in  Universities  come 
from  below  at  least  as  often  as  from  above.  The  process 
of  reaction  and  counter-reaction  is  always  going  on ;  and 
if,  as  in  a  Catholic  University  will  ordinarily  be  the  case, 
this  reaction  is  not  allowed  to  extend  in  any  revolutionary 
degree  to  the  teachers,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
intellectual  antagonism  between  the  two  classes  is  all  the 
more  probable.  Of  all  the  cries  that  Protestants  or 
secularists  have  raised,  the  cry  against  the  endowment  of 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  in  connexion  with  an  Irish  Uni- 
versity is  the  most  shortsighted.    To  refuse  such  an 
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endowment,  while  consenting  to  the  provision  of  prizes  in 
the  University  itself,  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Unfortunately  the  strength  of  a  sentiment  of  this  kind 
bears  no  relation  to  its  reasonableness ;  and,  however 
desirable  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  in 
connexion  with  the  proposed  Irish  University  may  be,  there 
is  very  little  chance  of  such  a  scheme  finding  favour  with 
the  House  of  Commons.  Many  Conservatives  are  opposed 
to  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  many  Liberals 
are  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  any  religion ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  chance  that  the  combination  of 
these  two  dislikes  may  exercise  a  very  damaging  in- 
fluence even  on  so  obedient  a  majority  as  that  com- 
manded by  the  present  Government.  The  real  question, 
therefore,  at  this  moment  is,  whether  the  Government 
Bill  offers  any  compromise  which  the  moderate  opponents 
and  the  moderate  advocates  of  collegiate  endowment  may 
agree  in  accepting.  Results  fees,  the  former  say,  do  not  offer 
such  a  compromise  ;  can  the  essential  advantage  of  results 
fees  be  secured  in  any  less  objectionable  form  ?  Sir 
Stafford  Nokthcote's  speech  seems  to  contain  the  germ 
of  snch  an  arrangement.  A  clause  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Bill  under  which  the  Senate  of  the  new  University  will 
be  directed  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, the  formation  of  a  library,  and  the  establishment  of 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and  other  prizes,  to  be  awarded 
solely  for  proficiency  in  subjects  of  secular  instruction, 
and — it  is  these  last  words  that  point  to  a  com- 
promise— "in  respect  of  either  relative  or  absolute 
"  proficiency."  "  Absolute  proficiency  "  was  defined  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  as  "  coming  up  to  a  test  standard  "  ; 
so  that,  supposing  this  clause  to  be  adopted,  there  will  be, 
besides  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  be  awarded  after 
competitive  examination,  a  number  of  money  prizes  vary- 
ing with  the  number  of  students  who  show  that  they  come 
up  to  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  competence.  In  this 
way  no  public  money  will  be  paid  to  any  denominational 
college.  All  that  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  do  is  to 
encourage  the  pass-men  as  well  as  the  honour- men  of  the 
proposed  University  by  annexing  prizes  to  ordinary  de- 
grees as  well  as  to  honours.  In  this  way  the  Government 
apparently  hope  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  refuses 
to  put  a  farthing  of  public  money  into  Roman  Catholic 
hands,  no  matter  how  good  may  be  the  use  which  they  are 
likely  to  make  of  it. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  plan  will  be  of  no  prac- 
tical value  unless  it  minister  indirectly  to  the  maintenance 
of  Roman  Catholic  colleges.  What  the  Irish  people  want 
is  something  which  shall  combine  University  examinations 
and  University  residence.  This  object  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  foundation  of  one  or  more  colleges  of  a  kind  to 
which  Roman  Catholic  parents  will  be  willing  to  send 
their  sons  ;  and  such  colleges  cannot  be  founded  without 
money.  Under  the  O' Conor  Don's  Bill  results  fees  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  manager  of  any  college  in  return  for 
every  student  who  passed  the  University  examinations. 
Under  the  Government  Bill  the  results  fees  will  be  paid  to 
the  students  themselves.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a 
fatal  difference ;  but  it  is  one  to  surmount  which  will  not, 
•we  suspect,  prove  beyond  the  power  of  Irish  ingenuity. 
The  problem  is,  given  the  provision  of  a  certain  money 
prize  for  every  student  who  passes  the  degree  examination, 
to  make  this  prize  available  for  the  support  of  the  college 
in  which  the  student  has  received  his  education ;  and  it 
may,  we  think,  be  solved  by  the  very  simple  expedient  of 
charging  the  student,  in  the  shape  of  fees,  the  amount 
which  he  will  receive  in  the  shape  of  a  prize.  The  stu- 
dent, or  rather  his  parents  or  guardians,  will  be  willing  to 
pay  these  fees,  because  they  will  hope  to  recover  them 
eventually  under  another  name.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  parents  or  guardians  will  be  willing  to  send 
young  men  to  a  college  to  which  they  will  in 
effect  have  to  pay  over  the  prize  given  on  pass- 
ing the  ordinary  degree  examination.  But  this  as- 
sumption would  equally  have  had  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  results  fees.  If  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
want  denominational  colleges  for  their  sons,  they  will  be 
willing  to  forego  money  in  order  to  obtain  them,  though 
they  might  not  be  willing,  because  not  able,  to  pay  money 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  If  it  should  prove  that  the 
Government  Bill  can  be  worked  in  this  way,  its  authors 
will  deserve  credit  for  very  considerable  ingenuity  in  the 
framing  of  the  new  clause. 


THE  TOWER  BRIDGE  SCANDAL. 

THE  breach  of  privilege  committed  during  the  inquiry 
into  the  Tower  High  Level  Bridge  could  not  pro- 
perly be  passed  over  when  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Houso  ;  but  it  has  attracted  quite  as  much  attention 
as  it  deserved.  The  offence  of  pretending  to  be  able  to 
control  the  decision  of  a  Select  Committee  has  been 
mainly  punished  by  exposure.  The  principal  offender, 
having  absconded,  may  safely  return  to  England  at  the 
end  of  the  Session ;  and  his  associate  will  suffer  the  incon- 
venience of  remaining  in  custody  during  the  same  period. 
In  the  defence  which  he  offered  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
the  accessory  urged  in  proof  of  his  innocence  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  have  prevented  the  commission  of  a 
grave  indiscretion.  It  was,  as  he  truly  said,  not  likely 
that  a  solicitor  in  good  practice,  holding  a  respectable 
position,  should,  without  any  sufficient  motive,  become 
the  organ  of  a  client  in  a  transaction  which  would  have 
been  extremely  disreputable  even  if  it  had  not  involved 
a  breach  of  privilege  ;  and  perhaps  the  folly  which  he 
blamed  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  attempt  to  make  a 
corrupt  bargain,  as  in  the  act  which  rendered  conviction 
certain.  Unfortunately  the  improbable  event  actually 
occurred,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  obtuseness 
of  moral  perception.  When  the  client  had  furnished 
evidence  of  his  guilt  under  his  hand,  the  solicitor  only 
remarked  that  his  conduct  had  been  excessively  absurd. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Ward  expressed  surprise  at 
the  true  version  of  the  overture  which  he  supposed  him- 
self to  have  in  the  first  instance  wholly  misunderstood ; 
yet  no  professional  knowledge  was  needed  to  explain  the 
difference  between  a  tender  of  information  and  an  offer  to 
exercise  a  mysterious  control  over  the  Committee.  In  his 
defence  at  the  bar  Mr.  Ward  introduced  the  novel  and 
irrelevant  suggestion  that  his  client  was  related  to  a 
former  firm  of  contractors,  who  were,  as  he  asserted, 
also  wharfingers  on  the  Thames.  An  occasional  specu- 
lator, of  no  fixed  occupation,  once  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy,  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  by  his  own 
solicitor  to  possess  a  secret  relating  to  the  High  Level 
Bridge,  and  worth  2,000?.  The  question  between  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  owners  of  wharfs 
above  the  site  of  the  proposed  bridge,  though  important, 
was  perfectly  simple.  The  petitioners  complained  that 
ships  now  frequenting  their  wharfs  would  not  be  able  to 
pass  under  the  bridge  without  lowering  their  topmasts, 
and  that  therefore  a  portion  of  their  trade  might  be  im- 
peded or  diverted  to  the  Docks.  The  promoters  replied 
that  the  operation  would  be  easy  and  inexpensive,  and 
that  no  substantial  damage  would  be  incurred.  If  Mr. 
Ward  supposed  that  the  ex-lieutenant  could  strengthen 
or  weaken  the  evidence  given  on  both  sides  by  traders, 
engineers,  and  nautical  experts,  he  must  be  too  simple  and 
credulous  for  his  profession.  His  defence  before  the  Select 
Committee  and  at  the  Bar  was  by  much  the  worst  feature 
in  his  case.  If  he  had  admitted  his  error  in  becoming  the 
vehicle  of  an  irregular  and  culpable  offer,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  escaped  with  a  reprimand. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  might  have  been 
easily  anticipated  in  substance,  though  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  accuse 
both  the  offenders  of  deliberate  falsehood.  It  was 
already  known  that  a  gross  breach  of  privilege  had  been 
committed  ;  but  the  House  judiciously  resolved  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  was  fully  justified  by  the  pre- 
varications which  could  not  have  been  fully  examined  and 
exposed  on  a  formal  hearing  of  the  case  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House.  There  was,  indeed,  little  conflict  of  evidence  as 
to  the  material  facts  ;  but  the  accused  persons  endeavoured 
to  explain  away  their  corrupt  intent.  The  degrees  of  guilt 
of  the  two  persons  concerned  are  unequal.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  solicitor  should  have  consented  to  transmit  a  corrupt 
proposal  from  anon-professional  client  to  the  Parliamentary 
agent  for  a  Bill,  who  was  himself  a  stranger  to  both 
parties.  The  solicitor  asserts  that  he  intended  only  to 
convey  the  impression  that  his  client  could  furnish  infor- 
mation which  would  influence  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ward  may  perhaps  not  have  known  that  the 
evidence  was  closed ;  but  his  statement  is  directly  contra- 
dicted, not  only  by  Mr.  Hooker,  but  by  the  principal 
offender,  Mr.  Grissell,  who,  although  he  set  Mr.  Ward 
in  motion,  has  not  professed  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  any  evidence  or  information.     Instead  of  adopting 
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the  story  of  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Grissell  relates  a  wild 
story  about  an  anonymous  letter  which  informed  him 
that  the  wharfingers  opposing  the  Bill  thought  that  they 
could  bribe  the  Committee.  On  the  advice  of  his  un- 
known friend  he  officiously  undertook  to  investigate  the 
project  with  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  exposing  it.  He 
accordingly  obtained  through  his  complaisant  solicitor  an 
introduction  to  the  representatives  of  the  wharfingers,  and 
at  once  informed  them  that  he  could  control  the  decision 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  for  2,000/.  he  would  exert  his 
influence  to  defeat  the  Bill.  If  Mr.  Ward's  statement 
had  been  true,  Mr.  Grissell  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  confirm  it  than  to  devise  his  own  incredible  ex- 
planation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  written  offer  which  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  his  guilt  was  dictated  by  the  solicitor 
for  the  wharfingers.  Encouragement  of  crime  even  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  conviction  is,  if  not  unjustifi- 
able, at  least  inexpedient.  There  was  a  kind  of  stupid 
good  faith  in  signing  a  confession  of  guilt  on  the  de- 
mand of  a  stranger  who  was  erroneously  believed  to  be 
an  accomplice.  At  one  stage  of  the  proceedings  Grissell 
attempted  to  excite  compassion  by  stating  that  he  had 
suffered  from  delirium  tremens.  It  is  certain  that  his  dis- 
honesty was  largely  mingled  with  folly.  His  ulterior 
design  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  it  was  never  disclosed. 
A  confused  understanding  may  perhaps  have  imagined 
more  than  one  absurd  device  for  obtaining  money.  Grissell 
offered  to  prove  his  influence  by  causing  the  Committee  to 
insist  on  a  claim  of  compensation  to  the  wharfingers  which, 
as  the  promoters  had  already  announced,  would  be  fatal  to 
the  Bill.  If  the  Committee  had  declared  a  purpose  of  insert- 
ing a  compensation  clause,  Grissell  may  have  been  san- 
guine enough  to  think  that  the  wharfingers  would  have 
attributed  the  result  to,  his  influence  with  the  Committee. 
Another  chance  of  profit  might  have  been  furnished  by  the 
opportunity  of  threatening  his  supposed  confederates  with 
^xposui'e.  Some  notion  of  the  kind  must  have  been  float- 
ing in  his  mind  when  he  constructed  the  theory  which  he 
propounded  to  the  Committee  of  Investigation.  As  a 
third  contrivance  he  may  perhaps  have  hoped  to  take 
advantage  of  a  business  acquaintance  which  he  seems 
fit  some  previous  time  to  have  formed  with  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee.  If  he  could  have  per- 
suaded the  promoters  as  well  as  the  opponents  that 
his  influence  had  prevailed,  he  perhaps  thought  that 
ne  wonld  establish  a  hold  over  the  supposed  recipients  of 
the  bribe.  The  only  excuse  for  the  delinquent  is  that  he 
is  a  blundering  simpleton  as  well  as  something  worse.  If 
his  overtures  had  been  treated  in  the  first  instance  with 
indignant  contempt,  a  vexatious  inquiry  might  have  been 
prevented. 

The  disgust  which  has  been  provoked  by  the  rash 
attempt  of  a  foolish  adventurer  is  itself  a  proof  of  the 
purity  of  English  tribunals,  Parliamentary  as  well  as 
legal.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  interested  members 
were  allowed  to  sit  on  Committees  of  indefinite  numbers, 
it  is  said  that  indirect  corruption  was  not  unknown. 
On  the  Select  Committees  of  recent  times  no  member 
who  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  is  allowed  to  sit,  and  it  would  be  as  useless  and  as 
dangerous  to  offer  a  bribe  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  Judges  on  the  Bench.  In  cemi-public 
Committees  strong  and  avowed  partisans  are  sometimes 
included,  with  the  result  of  making  the  inquiry  highly  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  the  professed  advocates,  who  are  mis- 
placed in  a  judicial  position,  are  quite  as  free  as  their  col- 
leagues from  all  taint  of  corruption.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  not  yet  fully  understood  that  impartiality  is  as 
essential  as  honesty  to  judicial  aptitude.  By  a  singular 
perversity  irregular  Committees,  including  prejudiced 
members,  are  sometimes  deliberately  entrusted  with  in- 
quiries which  largely  affect  private  interests.  The  ordinary 
Select  Committees  transact  business  much  more  regularly 
and  more  equitably.  If  they  sometimes  make  mistakes 
they  are  uniformly  upright,  and  the  issues  of  public  ex- 
pediency which  form  the  subject  of  their  inquiries  could 
not  be  submitted  to  more  competent  tribunals.  The  action 
of  the  House  in  the  matter  of  the  late  imprudent  overture 
will  not  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 


THE  BOXAPARTISTS  AND  PRINCE  NAPOLEON. 

THE  lines  which  will  determine  the  immediate  future 
of  the  Imperialist  party  in  France  seem  at  leagth  to 
be  described.  Prince  Napoleon  has  been  accepted  as  the 
successor  to  Prince  Louis  by  a  majority  of  the  Bonapartist 
Senators  and  Deputies  present  at  a  particular  meeting. 
Even  at  this  meeting  a  considerable  minority  voted  in 
favour  of  a  Resolution  which  made  no  mention  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  and  sought  to  identify  the  party,  not  with  the 
Bonaparte  family,  but  with  the  principles  of  order  and 
social  conservatism  which  "  have  always  inspired  the 
Imperial  policy."  As  only  54  Senators  and  Deputies  came 
to  this  meeting,  out  of  a  total  of  115,  the  vote  by  which 
Prince  Napoleon's  claims  were  formally  recognized  is  only 
the  vote  of  a  fraction  of  the  entire  party.  Even  the  terms 
of  the  Resolution  which  was  adopted  show  a  misgiving 
on  the  part  of  its  authors  as  to  the  impression  it  will  make 
in  the  country.  It  begins  by  admitting  that,  by  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  Prince  Napoleon  "  has 
"  become  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  Napoleon 
"  family."  But,  having  admitted  this,  it  goes  on  to  state 
that  "  the  principle  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  freely- 
"  expressed  will  of  France  will  remain  the  only  means 
"  of  securing  a  peaceful  and  legal  agreement  between 
"  the  partisans  of  the  national  sovereignty."  Fortunately 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  assign  any  precise  meaning  to 
this  obscure  phrase.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  the 
general  drift  of  the  Resolution  is  that  Prince  Napoleon 
is  only  accepted  as  the  official  candidate  for  the  Imperial 
Crown.  If  Prince  Louis  had  lived,  nothing  probably  would 
have  been  heard  about  the  ratification  of  his  title  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  freely-expressed  will  of  France.  Such 
an  appeal  would  have  been  made  or  omitted  accord- 
ing as  the  expected  result  promised  to  be  favour- 
able or  adverse  to  its  authors.  With  Prince  Napoleon  as 
the  future  Emperor  a  more  cautious  strategy  becomes  ex- 
pedient. The  qualification  of  the  hereditary  principle  by 
the  principle  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  is  consequently  in- 
sisted on.  The  French  nation  is  reminded  that  all  that  it 
is  asked  to  do  is  to  recognize  Prince  Napoleon  as  the  head 
of  the  Bonaparte  family ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  man 
whose  claims  to  the  Imperial  throne  must  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  the 
objections  felt  towards  Prince  Napoleon's  person  and  cha- 
racter may  be  toned  down.  As  when  the  plebiscite  is 
taken  no  one  will  be  obliged  to  vote  for  him,  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  agreeing  that  it  is  about  him  and  not  about 
some  one  else  that  the  vote  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
taken. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Imperialist  party  would 
doubtless  have  been  easier  if  Prince  Napoleon  had  been 
willing  to  waive,  his  own  claims  in  favour  of  those  of  his 
son.  With  Prince  Victor  at  their  head,  the  loss  of  Prince 
Lours  might  almost  have  been  an  additional  advantage 
to  the  Bonapartist  cause.  But  when  it  appeared  that  Prince 
Napoleon  was  resolved  to  maintain  his  title,  the  party  had 
only  two  alternatives  to  choose  between.  As  they  could 
not  kidnap  Prince  Victor  and  bring  him  up  in  avowed 
disregard  of  his  father's  wishes,  they  had  either  to  put 
up  with  Prince  Napoleon  or  to  dispense  with  a  head  alto- 
gether. The  wiser  leaders  of  the  party  probably  felt  that 
the  latter  course  would  be  too  much  like  a  complete 
surrender.  Mankind  for  the  most  part  are  more  attached  to 
persons  than  to  measures,  and  if  the  Imperialists  had 
presented  their  countrymen  with  nothing  more  attractive 
than  a  programme  of  future  legislation,  the  prospects  of 
the  party  would  speedily  have  reached  their  lowest  depth. 
A  leader  being  indispensable,  and  Prince  Napoleon  being 
the  only  leader  within  reach,  the  decision  of  the  recent 
meeting  was  the  wisest  that  could  have  been  taken.  The 
prospect  is  not  bright,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  brighter 
than  it  could  have  been  if  anything  else  had  been  done. 
Still  the  loss  which  the  party  sustains  by  Prince  Napo- 
leon's persistence  is  very  great.  Had  Prince  Victor  been 
allowed  to  step  in+*0  his  cousin's  place,  the  substitution 
might  scarcely  have  been  noticed  in  France.  An 
Emperor  against  whom  nothing  could  be  said  would 
still  have  been  at  the  call  of  the  country,  sup- 
posing that  the  country  ever  felt  its  need  of  him. 
Prince  Napoleon  is  now  at  the  call  of  the  country ;  but 
against  him  it  is  possible  to  say  a  great  deal.  Nor  is  the 
Prince  at  all  disposed  to  leave  the  difference  of  view 
between  himself  and  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  to 
pass  unnoticed.    His  demeanour  at  the  funeral  mass  at 
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Chislehnrst  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this  point.  He 
is  described  as  taking  no  part  whatever  in  the  service,  and 
as  having  omitted  to  render  even  those  external  marks  of 
respect  which  good  Protestants  do  not  always  withhold. 
His  erect  position  was  more  than  tbo  attitude  of  an  un- 
believer who  did  not  care  to  pretend  to  a  faith  which  he 
did  not  possess.  It  was  a  public  repudiation  of  the  in- 
tention of  making  his  peace  with  the  Church  which 
has  of  late  been  freely  attributed  to  him.  If  he  succeeds 
to  the  Imperial  throne,  it  will  be  in  the  character  and  with 
the  antecedents  with  which  Fiance  is  familiar. 

This  persistence  on  the  Prince's  part  may  of  course  be 
dictated  by  principle.  He  may  think  that  even  party  union 
is  not  worth  buying  at  the  price  of  personal  hypocrisy. 
Or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  well-grounded  conviction  that 
hypocrisy  would  bring  with  it  no  adequate  gain.  The 
clergy  might  not  feel  that  their  interests  were  so  safe  in 
Prince  Napoleon's  hands  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  lay  aside  a  dislike  which  is  now  of  long  standing.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  Prince's  refusal  either 
to  withdraw  his  claims  or  to  put  them  forward  in  the  cha- 
..u\lt  of  a  converted  Freethinker  may  come  from  a  belief 
that  he  has  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  remaining  true 
to  his  reputation.  The  relations  of  the  Republic  with  the 
Church  are  at  present  altogether  undecided.  If  the 
Senate  rejects  the  7th  Clause  of  the  Ferry  Bill,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  new  and  more  conservative  party  may  arise 
among  the  Republicans ;  and  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  support  which  has  hitherto  been  divided  be- 
tween the  Legitimists  and  the  Bonapartists  may  be  given 
to  the  Republic,  on  condition  of  its  showing  no  hostility  to 
the  Church.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  if  this  atti- 
tude should  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  and  if,  as  might 
conceivably  be  the  case,  it  should  be  adopted  by  a 
new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Parliamentary  government 
would  be  greatly  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  anti-Clerical 
Republicans.  The  more  evident  it  became  that  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  votes  of  its 
representatives,  was  opposed  to  the  crusade  against  the 
Church  which  M.  Ferry  has  begun,  and  which  M.  Gam- 
EETta  appears  to  favour,  the  more  inclined  the  Radicals 
would  be  to  abandon  institutions  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, would  have  been  thus  conspicuously  discredited  by 
results.  It  is  at  some  such  moment  as  this  that  Prince 
Napoleon's  chance  might  come.  The  French  Left  have 
not  always  been  proof  against  the  temptation  to 
prefer  despotism  to  freedom,  provided  that  the  des- 
potism is  to  be  exercised  by  themselves ;  and,  if  the 
choice  lay  between  a  Republic  administered  by  men 
who  dislike  the  proscription  of  the  religious  orders,  and 
wish  to  leave  to  parents  the  right  of  educating  their  own 
children,  and  an  Empire  administered  by  a  man  who 
could  thoroughly  be  trusted  in  these  two  main  articles  of 
the  Radical  creed,  it  is  very  far  from  certain  that  they 
would  vote  for  the  Republic.  Forms,  they  would  argue, 
are  worthless  except  there  is  a  meaning  underneath  them ; 
and  if  the  Republic  does  not  involve  the  adjustment  of 
really  Republican  measures,  it  has  lost  its  savour,  and  is 
only  fit  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Prince  Napoleon 
may  not,  after  all,  be  ill-advised  in  keeping  himself  iv 
readiness  to  meet  a  contingency  of  this  kind. 


LAND  TITLES  AND  TRANSFER. 

rpHE  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Titles  and 
J-  Transfer  of  Landed  Property  has  been  published; 
and,  although  dealing  with  a  dry  subject,  it  is  a  very  valu- 
able and  interesting  document.  The  Committee  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  its  Chairman  and  the  framer  of  its 
Report  Mr.  Osdof.ne  Morgax,  who  not  only  gave  the  most 
assiduous  attention  to  the  complicated  matters  with 
which  the  Committee  had  to  deal,  but  brought  to 
bear  on  their  elucidation  great  professional  experi- 
ence, a  spirit  of  ardent  but  discreet  reform,  and  a 
keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  legal  in- 
tricacies or  abuses.  It  is  something  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  have  a  Chairman  who  can  instantly  re- 
spond with  appreciative  warmth  to  the  invectives  of 
a  witness  against  a  decision  of  Lord  Hardwicke's, 
and  can  gravely  ask  another  witness,  who  stated  that  he 
had  registered  as  many  as  six  possessory  titles  under  the 
Chancellor's  recent  Act,  whether,  if  that  was  so,  he  had 
not  registered  three-fifths  of  all  the  titles  of  this  kind  that 
had  been  registered.    It  was  the  complete  breakdown  in 


practice  of  the  Chancellor's  Act  that  gave  rise  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee.  An  admirable  system  of 
registration  was  invented  by  Lord  Cairns  ;  but  no  one  will 
register  under  it.  Solicitors  will  not  go  near  the  office. 
As  one  leading  Manchester  solicitor  explained,  he  and  his 
local  friends  took  time  to  consider  whether  Manchester 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  system,  and  they  de- 
cided that  Manchester  had  better  keep  quite  clear  of  it. 
Theoretically  the  registration  of  titles  is  an  excellent 
thing;  but  no  one  will  register  unless  his  neighbours 
as  well  as  he  are  obliged  to  register,  and  no  Government 
could  carry  a  measure  for  compulsory  registration.  The 
Committee  do  not,  however,  propose  that  the  Registration 
Office  should  be  abolished.  They  think  it  better  that  it 
should  exist,  not  as  having  any  perceptible  connexion 
with  the  actual  world,  but  as  an  embodied  dream  of  the 
future.  Some  day  Englishmen  may  like  to  register  their 
titles,  and  then  they  will  find  an  office  all  ready  to  accom- 
modate them.  Meanwhile,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
delightful  and  less  wearying  to  the  brain  than  the  life  of  a 
well-paid  official  whose  sole  duty  is  to  walk  down  to  an 
office,  and  sit  from  ten  to  four  solemnly  representing  a 
possible  national  aspiration.  If  the  Committee  had 
done  no  more  than  this,  its  labours  would  not  have 
been  very  fruitful.  But  it  has  done  much  more.  It 
has  inquired  whether,  apart  from  the  registration  of 
titles,  something  might  not  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  land  and  simplify  the  method  of  dealing 
with  it.  Its  inquiries  have  led  it  to  the  conclusion 
that  very  much  might  be  done  in  these  directions. 
There  might  be  reforms  in  deeds,  and  there  might 
be  reforms  or  innovations  in  the  system  of  registering 
deeds.  The  reforms  proposed  are  bold,  and  will  require 
the  intervention  of  the  Legislature,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
much  more  decision  and  breadth  of  view  than  the  present 
House  of  Commons  has  ever  been  inclined  to  display.  But 
it  may  safely  be  said  that,  if  there  ever  was  a  Minister 
that  would  propose  them  and  a  Parliament  not  too  languid 
or  indifferent  to  accept  them,  they  would  do  as  much  to 
make  it  easy  to  deal  with  land  as  any  one  generation  could 
be  expected  to  endure. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are 
necessarily  of  too  technical  a  kind  to  be  discussed  in  any 
but  professional  language.  Lawyers  alone,  for  example, 
can  appreciate  the  thrill  of  awe  which  will  shock  every 
pulse  of  the  frame  when  it  is  found  that  the  Committee  in 
one  short  and  simple  line  recommends  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Statute  of  Uses.  It  will  seem  as  if  the  world  was 
reeling  under  them,  that  nothing  was  to  be  regarded  as 
at  once  sacred  and  useless,  and  that  there  was  no  profit  in 
all  that  they  had  learnt  and  forgotten.  But  it  needs  scarcely 
any  large  knowledge  or  experience  to  understand  the 
main  recommendations  of  the  Committee.  English  deeds 
are  very  long  and  very  cumbrous.  This  is  partly  because 
those  who  draw  the  deeds  find  it  the  easiest  plan  to  stick 
to  the  forms  they  mastered  in  their  youth — and  the  Com- 
mittee was  informed  that  in  the  chambers  of  one  great 
conveyancer  the  forms  now  used  have  been  repeated  with- 
out alteration  for  a  century — partly  because  solicitors  are 
paid  according  to  the  length  of  the  deeds  they  use.  The 
more  verbiage  the  more  money,  and  solicitors  are  but  frail 
human  beings  like  other  men,  and  get  the  money  by  em- 
ploying the  verbiage.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
proposals  of  the  Committee.  Make  the  deeds  short,  and 
pay  the  solicitors  by  an  ad  valorem  charge.  It  might  be 
urged  that  deeds  cannot  be  made  short,  and  that  110 
ad  valorem  charges  can  be  arranged  that  will  be  satis- 
factory at  once  to  the  solicitor  and  the  client.  Here 
our  invaluable  friends  the  Scotch  come  in.  They  are 
always  turning  up  and  showing  how  the  impossible  is 
possible.  They  have  got  short  deeds,  and  their  solici- 
tors are  paid  by  ad  valorem  charges.  Half  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  seems  about  enough  for  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man when  he  wishes  to  transfer  or  mortgage  his  land. 
His  solicitor  takes  a  modest  commission,  and  every  one 
is  happy.  How  it  is  that  deeds  in  Scotland  can  be  so 
short  is  not  to  be  explained  without  some  use  of  techni- 
cal language,  and  it  was  explained  to  the  Committee 
with  great  clcaimess  by  Mr.  Brodie,  one  of  the 
leading  writers  to .  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh.  English 
laymen  must  be  content  with  the  great  fact  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  deeds  are  short — not 
short  in  the  transcendental  sense  in  which  the  Shorter 
Catechism  is  short,  but  in  the  plain,  honest  sense  in  which 
a  document  is  called  short  when  it  is  about  the  length  of 
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a  letter  from  one  lady  to  another  inquiring  the  character 
of  a  servant.  What  has  been  done  in  Scotland  might  be 
done  in  England.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  short  deeds 
can  only  go  with  high  cheekbones  and  legs  open  to  the 
sky.  We,  too,  can  have  short  deeds,  if  we  really  wish  to 
have  them.  Then,  again,  when  a  man  dies,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  advantage  of  there  always  being  some  one 
who  can  deal  with  the  land  as  easily  as  an  executor  can 
deal  with  leaseholds.  If  a  deceased  person  has  possessed 
the  long  lease  of  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  there 
is  always  some  one  discoverable  in  a  minute  who  can 
deal  with  the  house.  If  he  has  possessed  an  acre  in 
the  wilds  of  Wales,  the  whole  globe  may  have  to  be 
searched  in  order  that  some  indispensable  signature  may 
be  procured.  Let  the  man  who  deals  with  the  house  deal 
with  the  acre,  and  infinite  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved. 
This  is  the  proposal  of  the  Committee,  and  common  sense 
may  delight  in  a  proposal  so  completely  within  its  range. 
A  further  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  perhaps 
the  boldest  and  most  fertile  of  good  of  all  its  recommen- 
dations, cannot  perhaps  be  stated  in  such  simple  terms. 
It  amounts  to  an  entire  revolution  in  the  law  of  mort- 
gages. At  present  a  mortgage  gives  over  the  property  of 
the  man  who  wants  the  money  to  the  man  who  .lends  it. 
When  the  money  is  paid  back,  the  new  owner  conveys  it 
back  to  the  old.  Every  mortgage  therefore  is  an  incident  in 
the  history  of  title  ;  for  with  every  mortgage  the  property 
shifts  backwards  and  forwards.  Hence  the  enormous  length 
of  English  abstracts  of  title.  One  eminent  conveyancer,  for 
instance,  told  the  Committee  that  he  had  recently  ex- 
amined an  abstract  of  title  of  150  pages,  and  found  that 
115  pages  were  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  mortgages 
that  had  been  paid  off.  Hence,  too,  in  a  great  measure 
the  expense  of  mortgages,  for  every  conveyance  necessitates 
a  re-conveyance.  What  the  Committee  proposes  is  that  all 
mortgages  which  give  the  lender  all  the  powers  he  has 
under  the  present  system  shall  be  mere  charges  on  the 
property.  The  receipt  of  the  money  when  the  borrower 
repays  it  will  extinguish  the  charge.  Here,  again,  what  is 
proposed  for  England  exists  in  Scotland.  With  one  of 
their  sheets  of  notepaper  the  Scotch  charge  their  land  ; 
with  a  penny  receipt  stamp  they  extinguish  the  charge. 
Happy,  simple  people  !  They  appear  to  have  got  rid  of  all 
the  burdens  of  life,  except  hypothec,  long  sermons,  and  a  1 
tendency  to  confide  in  pious  directors  ;  and  even  of  these 
they  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  disembarrass  themselves  before 
long. 

But,  if  we  are  to  have  short  deeds  and  mortgages  on  a 
sheet  of  notepaper,  we  must,  like  the  Scotch,  register 
them.  We  cannot  have  these  valuable  bits  of  notepaper 
lying  about  in  card-baskets,  or  liable  to  be  made  into 
spills.  It  is  because  they  are  registered,  and  must  be 
registered,  that  the  Scotch  place  so  touching  a  confidence 
in  them.  And,  if  we  have  a  system  of  registration,  we 
must  let  registration  mean  what  it  professes  to  mean.  We 
have  now  for  a  century  and  a  half  tried  the  experiment  of 
registration  in  two  of  the  most  important  English  counties, 
Middlesex  and  Yorkshire.  But  then  in  England  registration 
is  so  regarded  by  the  law,  and  so  managed,  that  it  does  not 
fulfil  the  primary  purposes  of  registration.  If  registration 
is  to  be  of  any  use,  it  involves  two  things.  The  man 
who  gets  his  bit  of  notepaper  on  the  register  before 
his  neighbour  must  have  a  prior  claim,  and  the  man 
who  wants  to  know  how  a  property  has  been  dealt  with 
must  be  able  to  find  out.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is 
fulfilled  by  the  English  system  of  registration.  Lord 
Hardwicke  defeated  the  first  condition,  and  the  officials 
never  think  of  fulfilling  the  second.  The  ingenuity  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  and  his  indulgence  to  persons  who  in  a 
special  case  seemed  in  danger  of  being  wronged,  invented 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  necessary  to  look  not  only  into 
the  register,  but  into  the  mind  of  the  person  who  regis- 
tered ;  for  he  might  know  that  he  was  snapping  an  undue 
advantage,  and  then  equity  would  consider  his  registration 
as  tainted  by  his  guilty  knowledge.  Based  on  this  view  of 
the  matter,  a  habit  has  sprung  up  of  considering  the 
register  itself  as  a  possible  source  of  guilty  knowledge, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  thought  that  the  safest  thing  to  do 
with  the  register  is  to  know  nothing  about  it.  The  man  who 
never  searches  is  as  innocent  as  a  lamb.  His  mind  is 
a  blank,  and  equity  loves  him.  But,  if  he  once  begins  to 
find  out  facts,  he  is  marked  by  equity  as  a  man  justly  open 
to  the  most  serious  suspicion,  and  as  one  bound  to  know, 
not  only  what  ho  knows,  but  what  he  might  have  known. 
It  is  only,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  equity  that  he  might 


have  known  everything.  For  in  real  life  he  cannot  make 
an  effective  search.  He  cannot  go  through  every  deed 
registered  for  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  county,  and  the 
only  index  which  the  office  tenders  him  is  one  that  leaves 
him  in  bewilderment.  This  naturally  makes  registration 
very  unpopular  in  England  ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  when  what  is  called  searching  the  register 
is  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  hay.  How  to  make 
searching  at  once  easy  and  effectual  must  be  taken  as 
a  difficult  problem,  as  no  one  in  England  has  ever 
thought  of  surmounting  it.  But,  in  the  language  of 
the  Committee,  the  Scotch  have  "  hit  on  a  device  which 
"  might  be  usefully  adopted  in  England  and  Ireland." 
This  device  bears  the  usual  marks  of  Scotch  simplicity 
and  common  sense.  The  officials  do  the  official  work. 
This  is  all  the  device.  The  officials  post  up  their  own 
entries,  index  them  minutely,  and  then  do  the  searching. 
They  state  what  is  in  their  books.  The  applicant  wants 
to  know  what  has  been  done  with  ;the  property  in  which 
he  is  interested,  and  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  after  a  very 
trifling  delay,  he  gets  a  search  certificate,  which  has  been 
made  for  him  by  experts  and  which  tells  him  all  there  is 
for  him  to  learn.  We  must  for  this,  as  for  so  many  other 
things,  condescend  to  go  to  school  and  be  taught  of  Scot- 
land. Perhaps,  in  these  days,  the  condescension  would 
not  cost  us  much  in  the  way  of  sacrifice  of  pride ;  but, 
even  when  supported  by  the  authority  of  so  weighty  a 
Committee,  the  introduction  of  common  sense  into  the 
region  of  English  law  is  so  repugnant  to  our  tastes  and 
habits  that  those  who  wish  to  see  the  teaching  of  Scot- 
land accepted  may  have  to  wait  years  before  their  desire  is 
gratified. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  BURIALS  QUESTION. 

DAYLIGHT  has  unexpectedly  broken  in  upon  the 
burials  question  through  quite  an  overlooked  cranny. 
There  have  been,  since  the  first  day  upon  which  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  gauged  the  full  capacities  of  a  grievance  so  grateful 
to  Dissenting  susceptibilities,  many  ways  of  viewing  the 
subject  of  his  pertinacious  contention.  It  has  its  religious 
side  and  its  sentimental  one.  The  rights  of  property 
count  for  something  in  it,  as  well  as  the  solemn  compact 
into  which  Dissent  honourably  entered  when  the  Church, 
in  abandoning  the  compulsory  Church-rate,  retained  its 
unquestionable  possession  of  church  and  churchyard.  The 
Liberation  Society,  too,  deserves  the  credit  of  shipping  the 
political  aspects  of  the  question  of  all  ambiguity,  by  clearly 
enforcing  the  strategic  advantage  of  securing  the  outwork 
of  the  churchyard  in  time  for  the  promised  siege  of  the 
citadel  of  Establishment.  There  is,  moreover,  a  practical 
aspect  of  the  whole  matter  which  is  peculiarly  repul- 
sive to  the  earnest  Liberationist — namely,  the  conviction 
that  the  difficulty  will  best  be  met,  not  by  political  con- 
cessions or  spiritual  aggressions,  but  by  making  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  and  enlarged  burial-grounds  for  all 
tastes  and  persuasions  as  cheap  and  as  easy  as  possible, 
while  always  treating  the  public  health  as  a  leading  ele- 
ment for  consideration. 

The  Government  Bill  of  1877  was  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple, although  it  was  too  long  in  its  framework  for  an  age 
of  obstruction.  But  its  authors  had  the  impradence  to 
tack  on  a  supplementary  clause  which  travelled  just  over 
the  dangerous  border  merely  to  clear  up  a  doubtful  point, 
and  by  this  blunder  they  exposed  a  weak  flank  through 
which  an  extemporized  league  of  foes  and  weak-kneed 
friends  crept  in  and  wrecked  the  measure.  Naturally 
the  Government  has  not  been  encouraged  to  repeat  in 
either  of  the  two  subsequent  Sessions  an  experiment 
which  had  turned  out  so  unluckily,  although  it  still 
adhered  to  the  reasonableness  and  sufficiency  of  its  pro- 
posal. So  any  resistance  which  could  be  presented  to  the 
Liberationist  machinations  was,  when  not  purely  defen- 
sive, confined  to  counter  projects  of,  as  it  appeared,  a 
merely  theoretic  value.  One  of  these  was  a  short  Bill 
with  a  mattei'-of-fact  title,  "  Public  Health  Act  (1875) 
"  Amendment  (Interments)  "  brought  in  on  a  very  early 
day  of  the  Session  by  Mr.  Marten,  supported  by  two 
members  belonging  respectively  to  either  side  of  the 
House,  which  embodied  in  a  more  compact  form  provisions 
which  were  for  all  practical  objects  the  same  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Government  measure  of  two  years  before. 
In  all  the  hurly-burly  of  religious  liberation  and  Church 
defence,  with  the  flirtations  of  Mr.  Moeisan  and  Mr.  Bal- 
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four  to  invoke  general  interest,  Mr.  Marten's  modest 
contribution  of  one  page  and  three  clauses  was  over- 
looked ;  and  although  the  member  for  Denbighshire  put 
down  a  formal  notice  of  opposition  to  it, it  slipped  through 
its  second  reading  in  those  mysterious  ten  minutes  which 
conclude  a  morning  sitting.  Mr.  Morgan  renewed  his 
notice  of  opposition  for  the  Committee  stage,  which  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  the  similarly  mysterious  quarter  of  a 
hour  which  ends  Wednesday's  performances.  But  the 
member  for  Denbighshire,  under  a  delusion,  which  was 
very  strange  in  so  experienced  a  tactician,  that  his  block- 
ing notice  would  work  its  own  end  without  his  voice 
to  support  it,  walked  out  of  the  House  just  before  the 
moment  at  which  he  ought  to  have  stuck  to  his  seat. 
So  the  Bill  glided  in  silence  through  Committee  with- 
out amendment — in  the  absence  of  whicb  there  cannot 
be  the  further  stage  of  Report— and  Mr.  Marten,  as 
he  had  the  full  right  to  do,  named  the  next  day  for 
the  third  reading,  thus  escaping  the  "  twelve-thirty " 
pitfall,  as  of  course  no  notice  of  opposition  could  be 
given  while  the  House  was  not  sitting.  On  the  fol- 
lowing night,  sometime  between  two  and  three  o'clock, 
rumour  whispers  (for  reporters  had  silently  crept  to  bed) 
that  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  and  Mr.  Biggar  were  seen 
hoarsely  declaiming  against  Mr.  Marten's  high-handed 
audacity ;  but,  as  the  Speaker  gave  no  countenance  to 
their  complaints,  and  as  they  were  unable  to  rally  more 
than  about  a  dozen  followers,  and  were  even  deserted  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  LAWSON,  they  were  after  two  ineffectual  motions 
for  adjournment  compelled  to  witness  the  Bill  floating  up- 
wards into  the  serener  skies  of  another  place.  In  that 
charmed  Chamber,  where  resistance  only  meant  trouble 
and  obstruction,  the  Liberal  statesmen  made  a  vicarious 
atonement  for  all  the  sins  of  omission  committed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  their  Radical  and  Nonconformist 
friends.  One  ex- Minister,  Lord  Granville,  moved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  upon  its  second  reading,  but  was  beaten  by 
113  to  65.  Undismayed,  another  ex-Minister,  Lord  Ki.m- 
berlev,  took  the  step,  which  is  most  uuusual  in  the  Lords, 
of  moving  the  rejection  for  a  second  time  at  the  Com- 
mittee stage,  and  was  again  beaten  by  117  to  69.  Finally, 
when  the  third  reading  was  called,  yet  a  third  ex- 
Minister,  Lord  Aberdare,  attempted  its  constructive  defeat 
by  the  process  of  moving  fresh  clauses,  which  would  of 
course  have  hung  it  up  through  that  return  to  the 
Commons  which  is  inevitable  where  any  alterations  are 
made  in  a  Bill  that  has  come  from  the  other  House  ;  but 
he  had  to  retreat  without  so  much  as  calling  a  divi- 
sion. Even  the  weighty  Lord  Selborne  intervened  in 
these  futile  but  significant  debates,  and  delivered  his 
testimony  against  a  measure  about  which  all  that  its  op- 
ponents could  say  was,  under  some  very  transparent 
ambiguities  of  language,  that  the  remedy  was  calculated 
to  spoil  the  game  of  the  Dissenting  wirepullers  on  whose 
help  they  were  relying  to  secure  a  majority  at  the  coming 
election.  As  the  Lords  had  made  no  amendments  in  the 
Bill,  it  had  not  of  course  to  go  back  to  the  Commons,  but 
only  to  await  the  Royal  Assent,  which  it  has  already 
received,  and  therefore  is  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Libe- 
ration Society  has  been  so  thoroughly  thrown  off  its 
balance  by  this  unexpected  defeat  as,  through  the  pen  of  its 
trusty  secretary,  Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  to  trumpet,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  its  anger  and  dismay  at  the  humiliating- 
collapse  of  its  obstructive  machinery.  It  scolds  incohe- 
rently, for  it  feels  that  the  chief  blame  of  the  fiasco  must 
rest  on  the  heads  of  its  chosen  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives for  their  inexcusable  negligence.  If  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  was  asleep,  where  was  (to  name  no  others)  Mr. 
Richard,  or  Mr.  Hopwood,  or  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  ? 

The  provisions  of  the  measure  are  simple  but  elastic. 
By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  the  present  Government, 
passed  in  1875,  the  "  sanitary  authority  " — i.e.  in  urban 
districts  a  specified  Board,  and  in  rural  districts  the 
Guardians — "  may,  and,  if  required  by  the  Local  Go- 
"  vernment  Board,  shall,  provide  a  mortuary " — the 
fine  modern  word  for  dead-house — "  and  make  by-laws 
"  in  respect  of  it."  We  need  hardly  add  that  this 
power  is  supplemented  by  the  further  one  of  levying 
rates  to  pay  for  the  work.  The  new  Act  extends 
these  provisions  for  mortuaries  to  a  "  place  fur  the 
"  interment  of  the  dead,  in  this  Act  called  a  ceme- 
"  tery  "  ;  while  the  local  authority  may  "acquire,  con- 
"  struct,  and  maintain  "  the  same,  "  either  wholly  or 
"  partly,  within  or  without  their  district,"  and  may  ac- 
cept a  donation  of  land  or  of  money  or  other  property 


towards  such  cemetery.  These  provisions,  as  will  be 
seen,  recognize  for  the  first  time  in  every  corner  of 
the  country  efficient  and  pre-existing  machinery  and 
means  for  keeping  the  growing  area  of  burial-grounds  up 
to  the  level  of  the  increasing  population,  unfettered  by 
the  obstructive  and  expensive  necessity  of  closing  church- 
yards, while  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  as  referee  or  motive  power,  restrains  the 
freaks  of  parochial  jobbery  or  helplessness. 

Still  the  question  remains,  What  manner  of  cemeteries 
will  these  new  ones  be  ?  And  this  is  answered  by  the  third 
and  last  section  of  the  Act,  "  The  Cemeteries  Clauses 
"  Act,  1847,  shall  be  incorporated  with  this  Act,"  a 
statute  which  contains  a  special  provision  for  such  incor- 
poration. This  measure  enacts  provisions  for  settling  the 
minimum  distance  of  any  cemetery  from  any  dwelling- 
house,  and  for  regulating  approaches,  fencing,  repairs,  and 
drainage,  while  on  due  application  the  Bishop  may  conse- 
crate a  portion  of  the  cemetery  for  the  burial  of  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  while  he  cannot  of  course  do 
so  if  not  invited.  Corresponding  provisions  are  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  in  respect  to  such  ceme- 
teries  or  parts  of  them  as  belong  to  the  Established 
Church ;  chapels,  too,  for  the  Church  or  for  Dissenters 
are  recognized.  Mr.  Carvell  Williams  is  what  in  a  less 
grave  character  we  should  call  very  cock-a-whoop  over 
the  fancied  discovery  that  the  Act  had  omitted  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  incumbent's  fees.  He  had  not  ob- 
served that  the  incumbent  or  incumbents  of  the  parish  or 
parishes  affected  could,  and  pretty  certainly  would,  in  all 
cases  be  named  chaplain  or  chaplains,  and  would,  as  such, 
be  entitled  to  fees  for  the  burial  of  their  parishioners. 
Besides,  the  bargain  has  to  be  made  with  the  Bishop, 
and  he  is  sure  to  look  after  the  incumbent's  interests. 
Recognizing  as  the  new  Act  does  the  gift  by  private 
munificence  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  burials,  it 
clearly  leaves  it  open  to  the  donor  to  stipulate,  and 
to  the  authority  to  concede,  the  religious  or  uureligi- 
ous  complexion  of  graveyards  so  presented.  In  short, 
the  Act,  while  accepting  the  existing  local  authority 
for  working  its  provisions,  recognizes  a  wide  liberty  of 
choice  in  the  use  which  that  authority  is  allowed  to 
make  of  its  powers.  The  graveyards  under  the  Act 
may  belong  to  the  Chmxh,  or  they  may  belong  to  some 
form  of  Dissent,  or  they  may  be  Secular,  or  else  they 
may  be  variously  distributed  among  Church,  Dissent,  and 
Secularism,  always  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  in 
London.  This,  we  believe,  is  what  the  noble  opponents 
of  the  Bill  implied  when  they  resisted  it  with  the  hack- 
neyed complaint  that  it  was  reactionary ;  a  word  well 
known  to  mean  in  certain  mouths  that  the  measure  so 
qualified  acts  in  more  than  one  direction,  and  not  only 
in  that  of  the  limited  line  of  vision  possessed  by  the  ob- 
jector. The  day  for  the  effective  employment  of  descriptive 
epithets  in  regard  to  this  measure  is  passed,  for  it  rests  in 
peace  upon  the  Statute  book.  We  trust  that  the  parishes 
which  avail  themselves  of  its  easy  and  wholesome  pro- 
visions will  not  allow  the  enjoyment  of  their  justly  earned 
privilege  to  be  marred  by  remembering  that,  at  the  last 
stage  at  which  Parliamentary  opposition  was  possible 
in  form  though  futile  in  results,  the  concession  was  resisted 
by  the  successive  voices  of  Lord  Aberdare,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, Lord  Selborne,  and  Lord  Kimberley. 


MEMORIALS  TO  THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  natural  and  kindly  emotions 
should  be  so  apt  to  run  into  exaggeration.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  universal  regret  with 
which  the  news  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  death  was 
received  in  this  country.  That  a  young  man  who  was 
known  to  be  good,  and,  had  he  lived,  might  possibty  have 
become  great,  should  have  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
savages  with  whom  his  countrymen  had  no  quarrel,  was 
too  striking  an  example  of  tragical  contrast  not  to  seize 
the  popular  imagination.  The  friendship  existing  between 
his  mother  and  the  Royal  Family  of  England  suggested 
their  attendance  at  his  funeral,  and  when  to  this  was 
added  the  ceremonial  customary  at  a  military  funeral  when 
the  dead  officer  is  of  exalted  rank,  the  result  was  neces- 
sarily imposing.  At  this  point,  as  we  venture  to  think, 
the  memory  of  the  dead  Prince  might  well  have  been  left 
to  the  care  of  those  to  whom  it  was  endeared  by  personal 
or  political  associations.    At  all  events,  there  are  two 
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methods  of  keeping  it  alive  which  it  would  have  been 
decidedly  better  to  omit.  To  ask  the  whole  British  army 
to  contribute  to  a  memorial  of  a  young  Frenchman  whose 
only  title  to  such  unusual  recognition  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  lost  his  life  in  the  company  of  British  soldiers  is 
rather  a  waste  of  military  sentiment.  If  a  general 
had  saved  his  troops  from  imminent  destruction 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  no  greater  honour 
could  well  have  been  paid  him.  All  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  lost  if  death  by  misadventure  is  to  be  pat  on  a 
level  with  a  death  deliberately  faced  for  an  adequate  object 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  danger  incurred.  There 
is  usually  something  suspicious  in  the  unanimity  of  this 
kind  of  demonstration.  A  few  enthusiastic  and  calcu- 
lating spirits  start  the  idea,  and  the  subscription-list  is 
speedily  filled  up  with  names  which  stand  for  nothing 
save  a  desire  not  to  seem  ungracious.  If  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  had  been  merely  a  distinguished  young  French- 
man, no  further  objection  need  have  been  taken  to  the 
military  memorial.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary,  but 
would  have  been  nothing  worse.  It  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  entirely  forgotten  that  he  was  something  more  than 
a  distinguished  young  Frenchman.  He  was  a  pretender 
as  well  as  a  Prince  ;  and  being  this,  it  would  have  been 
safe  to  avoid  a  tribute  which,  however  well  intended, 
can  hardly  be  grateful  to  the  nation  which  showed  its  own 
estimate  of  his  claims  by  condemning  him  to  lead  the 
life  of  an  exile.  The  hospitality  which  England  consis- 
tently offers  to  discrowned  princes  has  of  late  years  been 
only  possible  on  the  understanding  that  it  does  not  com- 
mit the  nation  to  any  judgment  for  or  against  their  claims 
on  their  former  subjects.  Strictly  speaking,  no  doubt,  the 
military  subscription  involves  no  breach  of  this  under- 
standing. But  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  French 
people  will  be  thoroughly  alive  to  this  distinction  ? 
Among  them  there  is  no  sharp  line  drawn  between 
the  army  in  its  corporate  capacity  and  the  soldiers  in 
their  individual  capacities  ;  and  they  may  fail  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  such  a  line  over  here.  If  any  such  de- 
monstration had  been  permitted  in  the  French  army,  it 
would  probably  have  been  by  way  of  prelude  to  some 
national  action  in  favour  of  the  cause  with  which  the 
exile  thus  singled  out  for  exceptional  honour  had  been  as- 
sociated during  his  life.  Happily  the  eccentricity  of 
Englishmen  is  generally  accepted  in  France  as  an  adequate 
explanation  of  everything  that  they  do  ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  this  convenient  theory  will  once  more  serve 
its  turn.  , 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  always  been  anxious  to 
associate  the  great  church  which  he  rules  with  the  popular 
movements  or  fancies  of  the  time.  It  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  Westminster  Abbey  would  somehow  be 
made  to  minister  to  the  interest  excited  by  Prince  Louis's 
fate.  Difference  of  religion,  and  the  possibility  of 
eventual  interment  in  his  own  country,  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  buried  there.  But  Westminster  is  not  only 
the  tomb  of  eminent  personages,  it  is  also  a  gallery  filled 
with  their  images ;  and,  if  the  Prince  could  not  be 
honoured  in  the  first  and  most  natural  way,  it  was  still 
possible  to  honour  him  in  the  second.  A  statue  of  him  is 
accordingly  proposed  to  be  set  up  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel. 
This  mode  of  doing  him  honour  is  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jections as  the  mode  which  has  just  been  criticized,  and  it  is 
also  open  to  some  farther  objections  special  to  itself.  What 
these  latter  objections  are  has  been  very  well  stated  in  a 
letter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  with  the  signature  "  II." 
The  writer  justly  observes  that  when  a  memorial  takes 
the  form  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  goes 
beyond  the  bounds  of  private  friendship  and  sympathy, 
and  assumes  a  character  "  which  may  without  inaccuracy 
"  be  called  public,  and  in  other  countries  is  likely  to  be 
"  regarded  as  national."  Former  improvidence  has  so 
wasted  the  limited  space  in  the  building  that  every  foot 
of  ground  within  its  walls  is  now  precious.  It  has  at 
length  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  fitting  resting-place  of 
the  greatest  Englishmen,  and  into  this  illustrious  com- 
pany Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has  no  claim  to  enter.  He 
went  to  South  Africa  because  he  hoped  to  make  his  person 
and  his  cause  popular  with  Frenchmen.  This  may  have 
been  a  legitimate  motive  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  one  which 
constitutes  any  title  to  the  extraordinary  esteem  or 
gratitude  of  Englishmen.  Even  if  he  had  borne  a  com- 
mission in  the  English  service,  he  would  only  have  met 
the  same  fate  which  has  overtaken  many  equally  promising 
young  Englishmen.     Any  special  honours  that  arc  paid 


him  must  consequently  be  paid  either  to  the  Emperoh 
whose  son  he  was  or  to  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the 
chief.  In  both  these  characters  "  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
"  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Government  established 
"  by  law  in  France  and  recognized  by  the  Government  of 
"  this  country  ....  No  sentiments  of  personal  sym- 
"  pathy  or  of  respect  for  misfortune  are  so  much  above  the 
"  public  welfare  that  we  can  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  to 
"  them  the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the  nation  whose 
"  friendship  we  can  least  afford  to  lose."  Englishmen 
know  that  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  only 
means  that  a  project  for  erecting  one  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Dean  Stanley. 
But  a  nation  which  has  never  mastered  the  place  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  fabric  of  English  adminis- 
tration cannot  be  expected  to  be  specially  well  informed 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Pro- 
bably, if  any  Frenchman  has  happened  to  notice  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  recent  sittings  of  Convocation, 
he  has  assumed,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the  heads 
of  the  Anglican  clergy  have  been  deliberating  for  days  as  to 
the  precise  ecclesiastical  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead 
Prince.  When  Dean  Stanley  exercises  his  discretion  with 
regard  to  his  own  countrymen  every  one  knows  that  it  is 
his  discretion.  It  would  have  been  well  if,  before  giving 
his  consent  to  a  step  which  is  so  likely  to  be  misunder- 
stood in  France,  he  had  remembered  that  in  the  present 
instance  he  had  others  than  his  own  countrymen  to  deal 
with. 

The  Dean  has  himself  come  forward  to  defend  his  act, 
and  he  has  defended  it  with  some  ingenuity  and  a 
wonderful  flow  of  fine  writing.  In  the  midst  of  a  quantity 
of  extremely  tall  talk  about  "  streams  of  interest "  and 
"  circles  of  historical  combinations,"  he  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Abbey  and  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel, 
which,  like  many  other  historical  distinctions,  may  per- 
haps have  to  give  way  to  the  growing  pressure  of  public 
necessity.  "  As  a  general  rule,"  he  says,  no  one  is  in- 
terred or  commemorated  in  this  Royal  mausoleum  "  except 
"  members  of  the  Royal  Family  or  persons  specially  con- 
"  nected  with  them."  But,  as  the  Abbey  fills  up,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  will  always 
continue  to  be  appropriated  to  this  solitary  use.  The 
Royal  Family  of  England  have  taken  or  made  other 
mausoleums  for  themselves ;  and  the  claims  of  other 
Royal  Families  to  commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey 
are  subordinate  to  those  of  our  own  countrymen. 
Westminster  Abbey  may  be  "  a  great  temple  of  silence 
"  and  reconciliation  "  without  being  large  enough  to 
provide  for  the  silent  reconciliation  of  all  the  world. 
The  precedents  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  and  the 
Queen  of  Louis  XVIII.  are  scarcely  to  the  point.  During 
the  first  exile  of  the  Bourbon  family  the  Royal  Houses  of 
France  and  England  were  united  by  alliance  as  well  as  by 
friendship ;  and  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  the  Abbey  is  a 
more  distinctive,  because  less  natural,  honour  than  an 
actual  burial  within  its  walls.  If  it  is  thought  well  to 
make  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  a  collection  of  "  landmarks  of 
"  English  and  European  history,"  the  Bonapartes  would 
be  more  appropriately  and  adequately  represented  by  a 
statue  of  the  Napoleon  who  died  at  St.  Helena  than  by 
one  of  the  Napoleon  who  died  in  Zululand. 


MR.  HUGHES  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

nnHE  author  of  Tom  Brou-n's  School  Days  has  earned  a  pre- 
-B-  scriptive  right  to  be  listened  to  on  questions  affecting  the 
English  public  school  system.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  he  is 
entirely  at  home,  and  we  are  always  very  glad  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  about  it.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  conser- 
vatism— so  to  call  it — of  his  views  on  this  matter,  like  Dr.  Arnold's, 
whom  he  quotes,  derives  additional  force  from  the  well-known 
Liberal,  not  to  say  Radical,  tendency  of  his  political  opinions 
generally.  This  is  a  consideration  which  the  American  readers 
lor  whom  his  recent  articles  in  the  North  American  Review  are 
especially  intended  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  The  public 
school  system  in  its  main  features  is  of  very  old  standing,  is  indeed 
of  mediaeval  origin,  as  Mr.  Hughes  has  himself  reminded  us,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  something  of  an  aristocratic  and  Tory- 
character  about  it.  So  much  more  weighty  and  significant  there- 
fore is  the  testimony  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  ardent,  as  well 
as  most  thoughtful  defenders,  when  that  testimony  comes  from 
Mr.  Thomas  llughes.  And  it  derives  in  the  present  instance  addi- 
tional emphasis  from  the  fact  that  he  is  especially  addressing 
Americans,  and  on  the  assumption,  which  he  apparently  shares 
with  Mr.  Emerson,  that  hereafter  "  the  centre  of  the  British  race 
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is  to  be  in  America  and  not  in  England.''  America,  as  we  know,  is 
a  "go  ahead"  country,  with  none  of  our  old  world  traditions — no 
monarchy ,  or  Established  Church,  or  aristocracy,  or  House  of  Lords— 
where  ribertv,equalitv,aud  fraternity  are  supposed  to  reign  supreme. 
But  Mr.  Hughes  tells" us  that  the  system  of  "  all  citizens  sitting  side 
by  side  on  the  same  (school)  benches,  perfectly  irrespective  of  rank 
and  wealth,"  however  desirable  in  the  abstract,  is  breaking  down ; 
that  the  nation,  whatever  else  it  can^  achieve,  cannot  beat  nature, 
and  '•  America,  as  well  as  England,  must  have  a  gentry,  or  aristo- 
cracv,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please."  And  for  that  class  of 
American  citizens  he  recommends  the  adoption,  in  all  its  essential 
elements,  of  the  English  public  school  system.  The  theory  of 
home  education  for  boys,  which  has  found  some  favour  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  occasionally  advocated  though  rarely  acted 
upon  in  England,  is  for  obvious  reasons  impracticable  as  a  general 
rule,  for  of  course  to  this  as  to  every  general  rule  there  must 
alwavs  be  legitimate  exceptions.  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  notice,  and 
is  probably  content  to  pass  over  with  silent  contempt,  the  wild 
theorv  of  "  mixed  education" — that  is  of  educating  boys  and  girls 
together  in  day  schools  and  even  in  boarding  schools — which  we 
have  heard  advocated  by  very  strong-minded  members  of  the 
shrieking  sisterhood  in  England,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
actually  tried  in  some  few  cases  in  America.  It  was  even  broadly 
hinted  at  in  one  very  strange  passage  of  an  article  on  Eton  which 
appeared  not  long  ago  in  the  JS'etc  Quarterly.  If  then  boys  are  to 
be  removed  from  home,  and  educated  together  at  large  schools,  the 
important  question  at  once  arises,  on  what  system  these  schools 
should  be  conducted.  We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  teaching, 
properly  so-called,  but  of  the  ethical  and  disciplinary  systems.  On 
the  vexed  controversy  about  Classical  studies  Mr.  Hughes  does  not 
here  enter,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  is  not  in  substan- 
tial accord  with  the  traditional  usage  of  our  public  schools  on  this 
as  on  other  points.  This  however  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be 
parenthetically  discussed,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
aspecte  of  public  school  life  which  ho  has  so  skilfully  handled. 

The  first  point  to  strike,  and  generally  to  surprise,  a  foreigner  in 
our  English  public  schools — contrasting  as  it  does  alike  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Government  lycees  and  the  religious  seminaries 
he  is  familiar  with — is  the  independence  of  the  boys.  It  is  a 
characteristic  distinguishing  them  from  "  every  other  system  of 
education  in  Europe,  that  a  large  number  of  boys,  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  nineteen,  are  left  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  form  an  independent  society  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
influence  that  they  exercise  over  each  other  is  far  greater  than 
em  p  issib'.y  be  exercised  by  the  masters.''  It  might  perhaps  be  a 
suilicient  answer  to  objectors,  as  far  as  our  own  practice  is  con- 
cerned, to  say  that  "  it  is  too  late  in  England  to  argue  about  it," 
for  the  existing  rule  is  established  beyond  possibility  of  change, 
and  "  has  become  a  part  of  the  national  faith."  But  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  let  foreigners — and  especially  to  let  Americans, 
who  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  question — imagine  that 
our  •'  national  faith  "  is  not  based  on  very  solid  grounds  of  reason 
and  experience.  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  name  is  so  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  reform  of  the  system  in  our  own  day,  confessed 
on  his  first  appointment  to  Rugby  that  he  felt  doubts  about  it, 
and  its  assailants  have  of  course  not  failed  to  take  full,  and 
often  unfair,  advantage  of  the  admission.  It  was  not,  as  he 
tells  us,  without  much  hesitation  that  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  existing  system  must  be  reformed,  and 
not  destroyed ;  but  that  decision  strengthened  with  experience, 
till  it  ripened  into  the  deliberate  conviction  that  the  inevitable 
trial  tin:e  iu  a  boy's  life  might  be  more  quickly  and  safely  passed 
at  a  public  school  than  elsewhere.  But  out  of  that  conviction 
grew  another.  He  felt  that  the  monitorial  or  fagging  syste.n, 
"  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the  "boys," 
was  the  essential  condition  of  the  general  independence  of  school 
life.  It  is  the  only  available  substitute  for  the  odious  method  of 
rigid  surveillance  or  espionage  adopted  elsewhere,  though  that  is 
by  no  means  its  only  recommendation.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
tin-  arrangement,  though  Dr.  Arnold  gave  it  a  new  importance  and 
direction  at  Uugby.ashispupilDr.  Vaughanafterwards  did  at  Harrow. 
Considering  indeed  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  it  from  very 
opposite  quarters,  and  not  least  from  advocates  of  what  may  be 
call.  .1  the  Jesuit  educational  rSgime, now  followed  in  most  Roman 
Catholic  schools— with  what  results  Mr.  Petre  and  others  have 
enabled  us  to  judge— it  is  worth  noting  that  Dr.  Arnold  had  first 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  system  as  a  boy  at  Winchester  where 
this  method  of  independent  government  by  prefects  chosen  from 
amongst  the  boys  themselves,  denounced  in  the  Dublin  Revicio  as 
pagan  and  atheistic,  was  expressly  provided  for,  four  centuries  ago, 
in  the  statutes  of  the  Catholic  founder,  William  of  Wvkeham. 
Dr.  Arnold  accurately  defines  fagging  as  "  the  power  given  by  the 
superior  authorities  of  the  school  to  the  sixth  form,  to  be  exercised 
by  them  over  the  lower  boys,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  regular 
government  among  the  toys  themselves,  and  avoiding  the  evils 
of  anarchy,  in  other  words  the  lawless  tyranny  of  physical 
strength.''  There  was  no  point  on  the  maintenance  of  which,  as 
"essential  to  the  good  of  the  school,"  he  showed  himself  so 
inflexible  against  all  attacks,  and  he  resolutely  insisted 
on  the  right  of  the  sixth  form  to  administer  corporal 
pur.i-hment,  and  ridiculed  with  just  severity  the  popular  nonsense 
talked  about  its  being  "  degrading."  That  objection,  he  observed, 
"  originates  in  the  proud  notion  of  personal  independence,  which 
is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian,  but  essentially  barbarian. 
At  an  age  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  true  manlv  sense 
of  the  degradation  of  guilt  and  faults,  where  is  the  wisdom  of 


encouraging  a  fantastic  senso  of  the  degradation  of  personal 
correction?  What  can  bo  more  false,  or  more  adverse  to  the 
simplicity,  sobriety,  and  humbleness  of  mind  which  are  the 
best  ornament  of  youth,  and  the  bsst  promise  of  a  noble 
manhood "  ?  Mr.  Hughes  adds  the  emphatic  and  unex- 
ceptionable testimony  on  the  same  side  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Dr.  Arnold's  most  eminent  successor,  and  of  Dr. 
Butler,  the  accomplished  and  successful  Headmaster  of  Harrow, 
formerly  distinguished  alike  for  scholarship  and  athletics 
as  a  boy  at  the  school  which  he  has  for  twenty  years  past 
so  ably  ruled.  Dr.  Butler  considers  that  "the  value  of  such 
a  (monitorial)  system  as  an  instrument  of  government,  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  education  of  character,  and  as  a  safeguard  against 
bullying,  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly,"  and  declares  his 
emphatic  conviction  "  that  no  great  school  could  long  live  in  a 
healthy  state  without  it."  The  Royal  Commission  arrived  at  a 
similar  conclusion,  and  the  system  prevails,  we  need  hardly  say 
with  some  varieties  of  detail,  at  all  our  great  public  schools,  though 
it  is  curious  to  learn  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  at  the 
largest  of  them  all,  where  one  would  have  supposed  it  was  most 
imperatively  needed.  Perhaps  indeed  this  may  help  to  account 
for  those  complaints  of  relaxed  tone  and  discipline  at  Eton  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard  of  late  years. 

Another  point  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  which  we  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  of  very  great  importance,  is  the  independent 
power  of  the  Headmaster.  The  ultimate  authority  rests  of  course 
with  the  governing  body  who  appoint  and  can  remove  him,  and 
who  theoretically  have  control  over  the  entire  administration  of 
the  school,  but  in  practice  leave  all  the  details  in  his  hands.  They 
can,  if  necessary,  dismiss  him,  "  but  while  he  is  there,  he  is  abso- 
lute over  the  studies  and  the  internal  discipline  of  the  school.  As  a 
rule  he  selects,  appoints,  and  promotes  all  his  own  assistants,  who, 
in  grave  cases,  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governing  body — a 
right,  however,  seldom  exercised,  and  looked  upon  with  scant 
favour."  And  it  is  obviously  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so.  "  No 
one  but  a  strong  and  wise  man  is  fit  to  govern  a  great  school,  and, 
when  he  has  been  found,  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  let  him  alone." 
There  is  another  question  connected  with  the  good  government  of 
schools  to  which  Mr.  Hughes  refers,  and  that  is  the  question  of  num- 
bers. Dr.  Arnold  thought  the  extreme  limit  should  be  350,  within 
which  a  Headmaster  might  do  his  duty  thoroughly  by  individual  boys, 
but  that  iu  the  case  of  larger  numbers  this  would  be  impossible. 
The  matter  is  one  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Headmaster, 
or  oftener  perhaps  left  to  settle  itself,  but  it  might  no  doubt  be 
subjected  to  regulation.  Most  of  our  principal  public  schools, 
both  of  old  and  recent  foundation,  including  Rugby,  are  now 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  figure  fixed  by  Dr.  Arnold.  The  numbers 
at  Harrow  are  between  five  and  six  hundred,  and  this  may  be 
taken  to  represent  pretty  fairly  the  present  average.  At  Eton  for 
some  years  past  there  have  been  nearly  a  thousand  boys — the 
figures  during  one  term  reached  999  ;  and  most  people,  certainly 
most  non-Etonians,  will  agree  that  this  is  far  too  large  a  number 
for  the  exercise  of  effective  discipline  by  one  head.  In  fact  it 
turns  the  school,  as  the  late  Sir  John  Coleridge  observed  some 
years  ago,  into  a  kind  of  "  boy  university."  And  the  enormously 
increased  demand  for  public  school  education  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  or  so  has  shown  itself,  not  only  iu  doubling 
or  more  than  doubling  the  numbers  of  the  older  public 
schools,  but  in  the  rapid  growth  of  new  or  revived  foun- 
dations conducted  on  similar  principles.  Mr.  Hughes  gives 
a  list  of  fifteen  such  new  foundations,  beginning  with  King's 
College  School  founded  in  1830,  and  ending  with  Malvern  in  1865, 
two  or  three  of  which,  like  Radley  and  Lancing,  had  the  further 
object  of  promoting  a  particular  kind  of  religious  education.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  list  of  thirty-seven  "old  endowed  grammar 
schools,  which  have  been  reorganized,  and  are  governed  and 
managed  as  public  schools."  Some  of  them,  like  Sherborne, 
Repton,  and  Uppingham,  have  already  made  a  name  for  them- 
selves. These  facts  bear  witness  to  the  decided  and  deliberate 
preference  for  the  system  among  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Mr.  Hughes  is  anxious  to  see  it 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  offers  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  method  of  effecting  the  process.  He  justly 
observes  that,  if  there  bo  any  truth  in  Emerson's  statement  that 
he  finds  "  the  Englishman  to  be  him  of  all  men  who  stands  firmest 
in  his  shoes,"  the  credit  must  in  great  measure  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  our  public  schools.  William  of  Wykekam,  "  the 
father  of  English  public  schools,"  inscribed  on  the  gates  of 
his  Colleges  at  Oxford  .and  Winchester,  "  Manners  makyth 
man,"  to  which  we  may  fairly  append  the  supplementary  comment, 
"  Schools  make  manners."  There  will  always  be  a  small  minority 
of  boys  who  from  some  peculiarity  of  bodily  or  mental  constitu- 
tion are  unfit  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  public  school,  and  would  be 
temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  injured  by  it.  Shelley  was 
miserable  at  Eton,  and  his  character  never  recovered  the  twist  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  rough  treatment  of  his  comrades ;  while  Byron 
to  the  end  of  his  life  retained  an  ail'ectiouate  remembrance — and  it 
was  one  of  the  most  genuine  feelings  he  had — of  Harrow  and  the 
friendships  formed  there.  But  we  cannot  legislate  for  exceptions. 
The  character  and  proper  training  of  individual  boys  is  in  each  case 
a  matter  for  the  scrupulous  consideration  of  their  parents.  What 
experience  proves  is  that  for  English  boys  in  the  aggregate  no 
better  method  of  training  can  be  devised,  in  its  main  outlines, 
than  that  of  our  public  schools. 
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THE  VIRTUOUS  GUINEA-PIG. 

f  riHE  great  mundane  movement  is  constantly  developing  species 
J-  which  get  their  names  by  a  kind  of  accident.  Some  one  dis- 
covers a  new  planet,  and  immediately  a  world  much  vaster  than  ours 
is  christened  after  the  most  imbecile  of  constitutional  monarchs  or  the 
most  obscure  of  astronomers.  A  chemist  disengages  an  unheard-of 
metal,  and  ruins  its  young  reputation  by  the  gift  of  a  long  insigni- 
ficant title.  A  splendid  new  flower  decorates  the  gardens,  and  has 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Clematis  Jackmani.  Its  beautiful  hues  and 
form  are  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  the  unmelodious  Jackmanus. 
These  strange  modern  species,  these  metals,  stars,  and  flowers, 
have  little  chance  in  the  competition  for  fame  with  gold  aud  silver, 
with  the  rose,  and  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiads.  Great  facts 
are  disregarded  by  poets  because  they  have  clumsy  or  insignificant 
names.  No  one  puts  the  Georgium  Sidus  into  his  verse,  or  in- 
dites a  lyric  to  the  blossoms  consecrated  to  Jackmanus.  New  types 
of  human  nature  are  in  the  same  unlucky  fix.  The  Snob  was  long 
unsung,  because  students  of  man's  nature  had  not  the  courage 
of  Thackeray.  Not  otherwise  has  the  "Virtuous  Guinea-pig 
missed  his  due  of  scientific  study  and  his  meed  of  praise. 
The  writers  on  the  characters  of  men,  Theophrastus  and  Hall 
and  La  Bruyere,  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  Virtuous  Guinea- 
pig.  Like  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  was  not  yet  to  be  seen  because  he 
was  not  yet  in  sight.  He  had  not  yet  risen  (from  the  East)  on 
the  horizon  of  scientific  observation.  Even  Theophrastus  Such 
has  disregarded  the  Virtuous  Guinea-pig,  deterred  from  approaching 
him,  perhaps,  by  the  vulgar  eccentricity  of  his  name  rather  than 
by  the  absence  of  anything  attractively  sordid  in  his  nature. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  term  "  Guinea-pig "  as  applied  to 
a  man  and  a  fellow-citizen  is  not  a  pretty,  though  it  is  a  popular 
name.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  slang  of  the  City,  from  the  coarse 
humour  of  persons  that  dabble  in  shares  and  stocks  and  have  no 
fine  feelings.  They  first  detected  the  existence  of  this  novel  com- 
mercial "  sport :'  or  species,  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  call 
him  what  they  please  and  to  howl  his  title  after  him  at  contested 
Parliamentary  elections. 

If  we  may  adopt  for  a  moment  the  terse  style  of  Theophrastus, 
we  would  define  the  Guinea-pig  as  the  man  who  seeks  for  base 
gain  in  what  he  thinks  the  safest  and  easiest  way.  He  is  not 
himself  a  man  of  business ;  he  is  too  good,  too  pure.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  higgling  of  the  market ;  but,  taking  a  large  and 
iofty  view  of  modern  industrialism,  is  anxious  that  the  capital  of 
Englishmen  should  find  appropriate  outlets.  For  this  purpose  he 
lends  his  name  to  the  promoters  of  Companies,  the  more  philan- 
thropic the  better,  he  becomes  a  director,  and  he  receives  a  certain 
number  of  yearly  guineas  (hence  his  familiar  appellation)  for  the 
use  of  his  name  and  titles.  Before  a  man  can  practise  successfully 
as  a  Guinea-pig,  he  must  have  made  himself  more  or  less  favou- 
rably known  to  the  public.  Now  if  he  were  really  clever,  intellec 
Ural,  accomplished,  if  he  really  possessed  talent  or  genius,  he 
probably  would  not  need  to  draw  the  humble  emoluments  assigned 
to  the  director  who  directs  nothing,  who  signs  documents  without 
inquiry,  and  is  paid  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  A  man  of  real  intel- 
lectual power  can  make  his  profession  or  his  art  support  him  in  a 
manner  more  congenial  than  that  practised  by  the  Guinea-pig. 
Yet  he  who  would  be  a  Guinea-pig  must  obtain  for  himself  some 
sort  of  popular  and  respectable  notoriety.  Two  courses  are  open 
to  him.  He  may  chance  to  own  an  historical  or  territorial  name 
familiar  to  all  Englishmen,  and  then  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sell  this  birthright  of  his  for  a  mess  of  the  pottage  of  promoters. 
But  we  cannot  all  be  born  with  historical  names ;  we  cannot  all  be 
lordly  Guinea-pig3.  Therefore,  he  who  would  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  a  well-known  name,  and  who  cannot  become  famous  for  his 
genius  or  talent,  must  gain  a  moral  reputation.  He  must  be  known 
as  "  such  a  good  man."  He  may  be  stupid,  but  he  must  be  phi- 
lanthropic, or  pious,  or  Sabbatarian,  or  virtuously  "  advanced." 
He  must  have  the  interests  of  some  deserving  but  unfortunate  class 
deeply  at  heart.  He  must  be  the  advocate  of  the  rights  of  water-cress 
women  or  the  president  of  a  society  for  supplying  newsboys  with  cheap 
New  Testaments.  He  must  be  the  patron  of  Hindoo  Bheesties  and 
the  recognized  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  coolies  of  Ceylon.  He  is 
just  the  man  to  collect  subscriptions  for  unfortunate  negro  families 
likely  to  be  ruined  by  the  flooding  of  the  Sahara  or  left  homeless  in 
consequence  of  the  disastrous  rising  of  the  Zambesi.  It  will  do  him 
no  harm  if  he  is  on  friendly  terms  with  interesting  Nihilists,  and 
other  patriots  who  have  made  their  fatherlands  too  hot  to  hold  them. 
Without  being  particularly  clever,  a  persevering  character  can  ride 
into  notoriety,  and  even  into  Parliament,  on  the  high-tide  of 
philanthropy,  and  borne  by  the  breezes  of  general  well-meauing- 
uess.  The  co-operative  educational  movement,  the  organization  of 
experimental  laboratories  and  studios  for  the  people,  the  foundation 
of  "the  Widow  and  Orphans' Electric  Cheap  Laundry  Company" — 
by  these  means  and  such  as  these,  a  benefactor  of  humanity  may 
succeed  in  being  tolerably  well  known  to  his  species.  Then  his 
name  becomes  something  worth  the  guineas  of  promoters  of  Com- 
panies,  and  it  is  worth  still  more  when  he  who  has  made  himself 
leuowned  by  pure  force  of  goodness  gets  into  Parliament.  If 
there  had  been  thousands  of  Companies  (Limited)  in  the  benighted 
period  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  Man  of  Ross 
might  have  lent  an  invaluable  name  to  any  board  of  directors? 
Perhaps  he  would  have  been  too  squeamish  to  make  a  profit  by 
pretending  to  manage  affairs  of  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant. 
If  he  had  possessed  our  modern  advantages,  however,  he  might 
have  been  quite  a  prize  Guinea-pig.    The  public  would  have  said, 


"  The  Patent  Dynamite  Manure  Company  must  be  all  right,  the 
Man  of  Ross  is  on  it,"  and  the  public  would  have  "  plunged." 

Like  other  professions,  that  of  the  Virtuous  Guinea-pig  has  its 
drawbacks.  If  he  gains  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  posi- 
tion is,  of  course,  vastly  useful  for  the  moment  to  him  and  his 
Companies.  The  eye  of  fancy  even  looks  forward  to  the  happy 
hour  when  the  legislative  bodies  of  this  country  shall  be  entirely 
composed  of  the  directors  of  railways,  of  banks,  of  schemes  for 
supplying  Torquay  with  water  from  Windermere,  and  the  Sahara 
with  water  from  the  Atlantic.  Meanwhile,  a  certain  proportion  of 
members  of  Parliament,  and  of  candidates  for  seats,  are  not  directors, 
ornamental  or  otherwise.  Thus  it  chances  that  the  Virtuous 
Guinea-pig  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  has  to  face  his  con 
stituents  at  a  general  election.  Since  he  last  met  them  two  or 
three  of  his  Companies  have  perhaps  come  slightly  to  grief. 
They  have  failed  to  pay  any  sort  of  dividend ;  their  "  plant"  has  gone 
to  pieces ;  their  minor  officials  have  not  proved  so  scrupulously 
honest  as  all  ministers  of  our  pure  industrialism  ought  to 
be.  Perhaps  even  their  balance-sheets  are  full  of  various 
readings  and  conjectural  emendations.  It  may  be  that  certain  of 
the  more  substantial  directors  have  sought  a  sunny  retreat  among 
the  orange  groves  of  Spain,  or  are  satisfying  their  curiosity  as  to 
the  municipal  institutions  of  Asia  Minor.  In  such  a  strait  the 
position  of  the  Virtuous  Guinea-pig  is  truly  lamentable.  He  pro- 
tests that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  details  of  business,  that  he  is 
too  good,  too  pure,  and,  besides,  that  he  never  had  a  head  for 
figures.  If  it  is  answered  to  him  that,  knowing  himself  to  be 
so  incompetent,  he  had  no  business  to  take  money  for  looking  after 
other  people's  affairs,  he  falls  back  on  the  purity  and  philanthropy 
of  his  intentions.  He  had  never  before  found  his  honourable  con- 
fidence in  others  thus  rudely  betrayed.  He  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose that  his  duties  were  purely  formal.  All  these  protestations 
do  not  absolutely  remove  the  distrust  with  which  the  public 
regards  the  recipient  of  guineas  ;  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that 
the  name  of  Guinea-pig  is  a  very  damaging  one  when  used  by  a 
man's  opponents  in  a  Parliamentary  election. 

The  depression  of  trade,  like  the  subsiding  of  a  spring-tide,  has 
left  a  hundred  queer  oozy  shapes  of  the  commercial  deep  weltering 
helpless  on  the  shore  and  exposed  to  public  view.  Among  these 
common  objects  the  Virtuous  Guinea-pig  is  not  the  least  frequently 
to  be  observed.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for  that  his  position 
is  now  generally  understood.  People  of  impulsive  virtue  will  now 
be  warned,  and  will  less  readily  extend  their  hands  to  receive  a 
pittance  for  not  doing  a  duty  which  they  may  some  day  find  it 
desirable  to  confess  that  they  never  intended  to  perform.  They 
must  be  the  more  cautious,  because  charity  and  commerce  are  at 
this  time  curiously  mixed.  A  dozen  enterprises  promise  to  reform 
the  nation,  to  put  down  vice,  drunkenness,  housebreaking,  and 
what  not,  and  to  pay  a  charmingly  high  interest  on  the  money 
which  works  the  reformation.  A  pious  lady  of  fashion  once  asked 
"  Whether  it  was  impossible  to  combine  Jesus  and  Worth."  We 
have  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  believing  that  a  good  thing 
cannot  be  made  out  of  serving  God  and  Mammon.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  novel  experiments  in  that  direction,  they  cer- 
tainly tempt  the  imprudently  benevolent  to  turn  a  dubious  penny 
by  becoming  Virtuous  Guinea-pigs.  The  recent  confessions  of  ex- 
emplary bank  Directors  may  warn  them  to  avoid  the  bait,  and  to 
keep  their  virtue  for  private  use  on  this  side  of  Temple  Bar.  The 
fancy  articles  of  goodness,  the  works  of  pious  supererogation,  are 
not  necessary  in  men  of  business.  The  old  Scotch  lady,  when  a 
candidate  for  the  place  of  cook  was  recommended  as  "  such  a  decent 
woman,"  exclaimed  "  Hang  her  decency  !  Can  she  cook  collops  ?  " 
When  we  see  a  name  only  remarkable  for  piety  on  a  list  of  Direc- 
tors, may  not  the  world  cry  "  Hang  his  piety  !  Is  he  sure  not  to 
cook  accounts  ?  "  It  is  to  such  uses  that  the  fine  old  character  of 
hypocrisy  has  descended,  and  Tartufe  helps  Scapin  to  take  care  of 
Orgon's  deposits. 


MODERN  THEORIES  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

ryiHE  Englishman  who  goes  abroad,  or  who  has  opportunities  of 
-L  mixing  much  in  foreign  society,  is  often  surprised  how  little 
any  people  but  his  own  understand  Biblical  allusions.  It  is  not  that 
he  finds  them  unable  to  comprehend  his  meaning  ;  it  is  rather 
that  he  discovers  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  repertory  of  lan- 
guage, thought,  and  imagery  with  which  they  are  unacquainted. 
The  Bible  is  so  familiar  to  the  English-speaking  populations  of  the 
world — the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  rather — that  we 
attach  extraordinary  importance  to  everything  connected  with  it, 
and  are  often  as  keen  in  pursuit  of  the  exact  meaning  of  a  text  of 
no  bearing  on  any  doctrinal  question  as  if  its  true  interpretation 
involved  issues  of  life  and  death.  A  happy  quotation  froin  the 
Bible  is  looked  upon  as  the  sign  of  high  cultivation,  just  like  a 
happyr  quotation  from  Shakspeare  or  Horace.  Vet  such  allusions  are 
incomprehensible  to  Frenchmen,  and  almost  incomprehensible  to 
Germans.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  Sydney  Smith  was  at 
his  best  when  he  made  his  celebrated  answer  to  Landseer,  who  had 
offered  to  paint  his  portrait,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  ?  "  Put,  apart 
from  the  use  of  scriptural  words,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  as  there 
is  nothing  in  his  description  of  Rogers's  dinner-table,  when 
the  lights  were  placed  round  the  walls  to  show  the  pictures:— 
"  The  pictures  are  well  lighted,  but  at  the  table  it  is  darkness  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."  We  should  not  think  a  German  or  a  French- 
man very  stupid  if  he  failed  to  laugh  at  this,  and  we  must  perhaps 
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niake  a  similar  allowance  for  the  failure  of  foreign  Egyptologists  to 
connect  the  Biblical  narrative  with  their  discoveries  in  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Misraim.  Unfortunately,  although  an  Englishman 
made  the  first  approaches  by  which  the  mysteries  of  hieroglyphic 
literature  have  since  been  elucidated,  and  although  one  or  two  of 
the  best  readers  of  the  language  of  old  Egypt  are  of  our  race  and 
country,  the  French  and  the  Germans  have  far  surpassed  us  in  the 
zeal  and  accuracy  by  which  the  inscriptions  on  stone  and  papyrus 
have  been  made  known  in  modern  form ;  and  it  is  to  a  German 
scholar  in  particular  that  we  must  look  for  what  has  been 
widely  accepted  as  the  best  "  theory  of  the  Exodus."  To 
call  the  question  discussed  by  Herr  Brugsch  a  "  theory  of  the 
Exodus "  implies  at  least  that  his  views  are  no  more  conclusive 
than  those  of  the  other  innumerable  authors  who  have  treated 
of  it.  Yet  since  he  read  his  famous  paper  on  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  in  the  presence  of  the  Oriental  Congress  in 
London  in  1S74,  the  opinions  he  then  propounded  have  re- 
ceived an  amount  of  assent  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  either  by  supposing  that  they  were  almost  conclusive,  or  that 
we  were  very  ignorant  of  the  points  at  issue.  Unfortunately  as 
English  scholars,  who  come  to  their  consideration  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  imbibed  so  early  as  to  be  almost  instinctive, 
follow  up  more  and  more  deeply  Herr  Brugsch's  theory,  it  ap- 
peal's more  and  more  untenable ;  and  it  does  not  require  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  controversy  to  see  that,  so  far  from 
having  proved  his  principal  premisses,  the  arguments  he  has  princi- 
pally relied  on  will  not  bear  the  test  of  learned  examination.  It 
does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  or  hieroglyphs 
to  judge,  with  some  possibility  of  correctness,  between  his  views 
and  the  views  of  the  rare  scholars  who  in  this  country  have  en- 
deavoured to  examine  them  intelligently.  An  article  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  although  evidently  the 
work  of  a  writer  unacquainted  with  the  latest  developments  of 
Egyptian  research,  states  a  rival  theory  with  fairness  ;  and  examines 
Herr  Brugsch's  views,  if  not  very  dispassionately,  yet  on  the  whole 
carefully. 

The  views  of  Herr  Brugsch  are  startling  at  first  sight,  and  their 
partial  acceptation  has  certainly  not  been  because  they  avoided 
debatable  ground.  Briefly,  they  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 
Rameses  IX.  was  the  Pharaoh  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  who 
oppressed  the  Hebrews.  Under  Meneptah,  his  successor,  they 
fled.  So  far  the  theory  is  very  strong.  But  it  goes  on 
to  identify  San  or  Zoan  with  the  city  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch  as  Raamses,  Thuku  with  Succoth,  Khatom  with 
Etham,  and  Migdol  with  a  watch-tower  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Isthmus,  and  makes  the  Israelites  to  have  crossed,  not 
the  l!ed  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean, 
perhaps  Lake  Menzaleh.  Apart  from  any  question  as  to  the 
transliteration  of  the  Egyptian  and  Semitic  forms  of  the  local 
names,  there  is,  as  indeed  the  Edinburgh  Review  points  out, 
a  text  which  upsets  the  whole  theory  at  once: — "  When  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  God  led  them  not  through  the  way 
of  the  land  of  the  Philistines."  Nothing  can  be  stronger  than 
this.  Moreover  the  places  which  the  Scripture  narrative  speaks 
01  are  all  near  each  other,  but  Herr  Brugsch  identifies  them 
with  places  many  miles  apart— so  far  apart,  indeed,  that  to 
agree  with  the  narrative  the  people  must  have  marched  eighty 
miles  in  the  first  three  days.  Etham  is  on  the  second  day's 
march ;  Herr  Brugsch  places  it  on  the  third.  Baal  Zephon 
is  "  over  against  Migdol " ;  Herr  Brugsch  imagines  that  they 
are  more  than  a  day's  journey  apart.  The  identification  of 
Migdol  with  one  particular  watch-tower  on  the  northern  frontier 
must  be  opeu  to  the  greatest  question,  as  many  Migdols  existed, 
probably  then,  and  certainly  long  afterwards,  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  Isthmus.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  identify  Succoth  with 
Thuku,  or  Khatom  with  Etham,  for  philological  reasons  into 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here. 

One  or  two  critics  who  had  studied  the  subject  before  Herr 
Brugsch,  such  as  the  editors  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  and  one 
or  two  local  archteologists,  such  as  Dr.  Grant  of  Cairo,  have  never 
acknowledged  the  soundness  of  Herr  Brugsch's  theory.  They 
said,  one  and  all,  putting  aside  the  question  of  miraculous  inter- 
ference, that  his  knowledge,  first,  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and, 
secondly,  of  the  topography  of  the  Delta  and  Isthmus,  were  at  fault. 
With  regard  also  to  the  linguistic  side  of  the  question,  there  have 
been  objectors  ;  and,  now  that  the  great  History  of  Egypt,  "  de- 
rived solely  from  the  monuments,"  has  been  published  in  English, 
the  whole  question  is,  so  to  speak,  brought  to  a  head.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  discussing  the  many  minute  particulars  upon  which 
it  turns.  But  as  all  the  component  parts  of  the  case,  if  we  have 
stated  it  aright,  hang  together  like  the  stones  of  an  arch,  it  is 
enough  here  to  have  pointed  out  one  or  two  of  the  flaws  in  what 
all  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  very  plausible,  and  at  first  si"ht 
very  taking,  view.  We  must  demur  moreover  to  the  wav^in 
which  M.  Mariette  speaks  of  the  Pharaoh  on  whom  he,  with  Herr 
Brugsch,  fixes  as  the  pursuer  of  Israel.  In  speaking  of  the  bust 
at  Boolak  of  the  King  whom,  under  the  name  of  Meneptah,  the 
son   of  Rameses  II.,  otherwise  called  Seti  II.— though  Herr 

Brugsch  gives  the  latter  name,  more  correctly,  to  his  successor  

M.  Mariette  in  his  catalogue  describes  hitn'as  "the  Kino-  who 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea."  Meneptah's  tomb  is  one  of  the"  most 
magnificent  and  complete  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings  near  Thebes.  I 
There  is  little  doubt  he  was  buried  "in  the  tomb°he  had  made  • 
and  a  dirge  exists  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  dving  peaceably 
at  a  good  old  age.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  "the  Edinburgh 
Review  observes  that  the  expression  "  Pharaoh's  chariot  and  his 


host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea"  may  be  taken  as  distinctly  to  negative 
the  "  gratuitous  assumption  "  that  Pharaoh  himself  perished.  We 
can  hardly,  as  we  have  observed,  expect  a  Frenchman  like  M. 
Mariette  to  be  familiar  with  the  Bible.  But  the  Reviewer 
might  have  gone  further  in  refuting  the  error  in  question. 
The  text  in  the  song  of  Moses  which  bears  most  directly  upon 
it  runs  as  follows : — "  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his 
chariots  and  his  horsemen  into  the  sea."  The  word  "  horse  "  here, 
as  a  Hebrew  scholar  can  assert,  refers  actually  to  the  individual 
charger  of  the  King,  and  it  is  evident  on  this  interpretation  that 
the  writer  of  the  song  is  unable,  with  truth,  to  say  that  Pharaoh 
himself  was  on  the  horse  when  it  was  drowned.  This  is  of  the 
more  importance  because,  by  a  kind  of  figure  of  speech,  Pharaoh 
is  spoken  of,  in  what  scholars  consider  to  be  a  Chaldean  Psalm 
of  later  date  (the  cxxxvi.),  as  having  been  overwhelmed  with  his 
host  in  the  Red  Sea.  Herr  Brugsch,  however,  avoids  this  mistake; 
one  which,  in  fact,  we  have  frequently  seen  in  English  books.  The 
weak  points  of  his  theory  are  concerned  rather  with  the  chron- 
ology and  with  the  topographical  names. 

It  must  then  beacknowledged  that,sofar,  investigators  are  at  fault. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  the  route  of  the  Israelites  "  in 
exitu  " :  and  the  difficulties  of  identifying  the  Pharaoh,  or  even 
the  Dynasty,  under  which  the  flight  took  place  are  almost  equally 
great.  The  Edinburgh  Revieio,  indeed,  would  make  Amenhotep 
HI.  a  King  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, 
and  would  identify  Hatasoo,  or,  as  Herr  Brugsch  calls  her,  Hashop, 
the  great  daughter  of  Thothmes  I.,  with  the  princess  who  educated 
Moses.  Apart  from  chronology,  which  before  the  reign  of  Meneptah 
is  little  better  than  theoretical,  there  are  no  great  difficulties  in  this 
view  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  without  any  intrinsic  proof.  Hatasoo, 
whom  the  Reviewer  strangely  calls  Hatasont,  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  protectress  of  Moses.  There  is  no  evidence  either 
way.  But  to  acquiesce  in  this  identification  we  must  ante-date 
the  Exodus  perhaps  as  much  as  250  years.  The  Reviewer 
endeavours  with  much  success  to  reconcile  this  alteration  with 
the  indications  in  the  sacred  narratives,  and  makes  the  reign  of 
Meneptah  to  coincide  with  that  of  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan,  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges. 

After  reading  a  large  number  of  these  records  of  speculative  re- 
search, it  is  unfortunately  impossible  for  the  candid  reader  to  come 
to  any  very  definite  conclusion.  In  the  abundance  of  the  conflict- 
ing theories  one  thing  comes  out  very  plainly.  The  abode  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  is  not  inconsistent  with  anything  we  can 
derive  from  a  study  of  the  monuments.  It  may  not  be  possible 
even  to  accept  the  transliteration  of  the  word  designating  certain 
bondmen  under  Rameses  II.  as  Aperioo,  and  turning  it  into  an 
Egyptian  form  of  Hebrews ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  many 
Semitic  tribes  did  sojourn  in  the  Nile  valley  for  long  periods 
without  losing  their  national  characteristics  and  identity ;  and  it 
is  further  very  possible  to  show  that,  during  the  time  of  the 
Thirteenth  Dynasty,  a  rival  monarchy — which  we  may  identify  as 
that  of  the  Shepherd  Kings — reigned  in  Lower  Eaypt,  if  not  over 
the  whole  country,  that  a  similar  usurpation  had  previously  taken 
place  under  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  and  that  not  only  the  Hebrews, 
but  other  Eastern  tribes,  migrated  into  Egypt  under  their  rule. 
Nay,  we  may  go  further ;  for  no  notice,  however  brief,  of  these 
difficult  and  perhaps  insoluble  problems  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  mention  of  a  famine  which  afllicted  the  laud  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  which  presents,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  a  tomb  at  El  Kab,  many  curious  points  of  resemblance 
to  that  during  which  Joseph  became  ruler  of  the  land. 


INTERESTING  YOUNG  MEN. 

WHETHER  pugs  or  interesting  young  men  are  the  most 
objectionable  of  the  pets  adopted  by  middle-aged  ladies  is 
a  question  upon  which  there  may  be  some  diversity  of  opinion. 
There  are  certain  features  common  to  a  great  many  kinds  of  pets, 
but  nearly  every  variety  has  some  special  offensiveness.  A  pet 
man  and  a  pet  poodle,  for  example,  may  both  be  black-haired, 
obedient  to  their  mistresses,  and  clean  in  the  house ;  but  the  one 
may  be  unpleasant  on  account  of  his  insufferable  conceit,  and 
the  other  on  account  of  his  propensity  for  snapping  at  trousers. 
There  are  as  many  varieties  among  human  as  among  canine  pets, 
and  it  is  of  the  type  known  as  interesting  young  men  that  we 
now  propose  to  treat.  Like  most  other  pets,  interesting  young 
men  are  expensive,  dainty,  and  queer-tempered ;  but,  unlike  the 
generality  of  pets,  they  are  not  short-lived,  although  they  often 
make  capital  of  illnesses  which  they  assume  to  be  fatal.  They 
are  less  faithful  than  collies,  less  amusing  than  monkeys,  and  less 
useful  than  horses.  They  might,  on  the  other  hand,  turn  round 
with  the  complaint  that  their  treatment  by  their  mistresses  is  in 
some  respects  inferior  to  that  received  by  dumb  pets ;  for,  although 
never  given  away,  they  are  often  dropped  or  cast  aside  as  value- 
less ;  nor  do  their  patrons  try  to  find  comfortable  homes  for  them 
when  they  cease  to  amuse.  Most  of  all  might  they  grumble  at 
their  treatment  when  married.  Instead  of  increasing  in  value  as 
procreators  of  their  interesting  species,  they  are  at  once  neglected  ; 
nor  are  their  offspring  at  all  sought  after.  They  have,  however, 
this  advantage,  that  they  cannot,  like  other  pets,  be  "  put  out  of 
their  misery  "  at  the  will  of  their  patrons. 

Like  most  of  the  liberal  professions,  that  of  being  an  interesting 
young  man  is  becoming  overstocked.  It  might,  indeed,  be  desirable 
to  submit  those  who  aspire  to  its  practice  to  a  competitive  examina- 
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tion  in  order  to  keep  the  number  of  its  professors  within  proper 
limits.  We  all  know  the  kind  of  candidates  that  would  be 
likely  to  pass  successfully.  They  would  be  good-looking,  pale, 
and  thin.  Nothing  is  so  uninteresting  as  fat.  They  would  be 
grave  and  somewhat  dull,  for  funny  men  can  never  hope  to  be 
interesting.  They  would  look  upon  life  as  a  mistake,  and  upon 
themselves  a3  victims  enduring  an  existence  not  worth  having. 
The  interesting  young  man  must  profess  a  vocation — whether 
political,  theological,  or  artistic  ;  he  must  be  a  saviour  of  society, 
and  it  will  be  lucky  for  his  acquaintances  if  he  has  not  a  message 
to  deliver.  lie  will  probably  talk  and  write  much  about  the  Eyo, 
but,  although  using  the  Latin  in  his  philosophical  disquisitions, 
he  will  spend  most  of  his  social  hours  in  declining  the  personal 
pronoun  in  English.  His  brain  must  be  sensitive  and  his  heart 
must  be  hard,  or  he  will  not  succeed ;  for  in  cultivated  society  he 
will  find  aesthetic  ideas  more  useful  than  charitable  sympathies  ; 
and  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  disordered  digestion,  he  may 
rise  to  unknown  heights  of  intensity.  His  eyes  will  revel  in 
bilious  colours,  and  his  designs  for  mural  decorations  will  be 
chosen  for  the  boudoirs  of  ladies  of  high  degree  and  high  art ;  his 
ears  will  endure  nothing  but  night-mare  strains,  which  will  be 
respectfully  hailed  as  the  music  of  the  future,  and  his  mind  will 
conceive  horrors  and  hotch-potches  which  will  ensure  for  him  the 
glorification  of  originality.  Nor  will  it  do  for  him  to  be  unmind- 
ful of  externals.  No  man  can  look  poetical  between  mutton- 
chop  whiskers,  or  prophesy  with  effect  from  under  an  umbrella. 
Short-cut  hair  must  be  avoided  as  carefully  as  the  plague,  an 
omnibus,  a  brown-paper  parcel,  or  an  onion.  We  will  venture  no 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  using  the  underground  railway,  but 
we  suppose  that  even  interesting  young  men  may  travel  in  what  have 
been  grandly  termed  the  gondolas  of  the  streets.  He  who  would  be 
thought  interesting  should  not  be  seen  to  eat  much.  He  may  gorge 
himself  in  private  at  luncheon  time,  on  joints,  porter,  and  potatoes, 
and  drink  tea  and  devour  muffins  at  six;  but  at  eight  o'clock  his 
dinner  should  appear  a  bore  to  him,  and  he  must  then  take  care  to 
be  either  aesthetic  or  ascetic.  When  he  does  allow  the  world  to 
see  him  eating,  he  should  feed  upon  curiosities,  and  avoid  all 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food.  It  would  never  do  to  permit 
people  to  imagine  that  his  digestion  is  like  that  of  the  vulgar 
herd.  If  he  smokes,  he  should  not  use  a  pipe,  but  if  he  cannot  do 
without  one,  it  ought  to  be  of  gigantic  proportions — -a  pipe  that 
would  have  been  too  much  for  Samson  himself — or  he  may  smoke 
a  nargileh,  if  he  can  do  so  without  nausea.  He  had  better  be 
short-sighted,  but  if  he  cannot  manage  to  be  short-sighted,  he 
should  have  an  eagle  eye  which  can  distinguish  objects  at  preter- 
natural distances,  and  observe  incidents  which  never  occur.  Ou  no 
account  may  he  have  weak  sight,  for  although  eye-glasses  look  interest- 
ing, blue  spectacles  are  quite  inadmissible.  If  not  in  a  consumption, 
the  interesting  young  man  should  have  Herculean  strength,  though 
heart  disease  will  make  a  tolerable  substitute.  lie  may  suffer  agony 
with  great  advantage ;  but  he  must  never  have  a  commonplace  pain. 
His  lace  may  be  angelic  or  passionate,  according  to  his  tastes  ;  if 
the  former,  he  will  of  course  have  an  expression  of  calm  and 
patient  endurance,  proclaiming  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the 
flesh  ;  if  the  latter,  he  will  "  look  one  of  his  old  looks  "  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  after  the  manner  of  the  strong-minded 
heroes  in  the  novels  of  the  period.  He  must  do  all  he  can  to 
injure  his  health;  for,  if  fast,  he  must  be  immoderately  dissi- 
pated, and,  if  serious,  immoderately  ascetic.  In  either  case  he 
will  sit  up  most  of  the  night,  and  he  must  never  allow  that  he  is 
tired  or  sleepy. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  appearance  and  bodily  habits  of  inter- 
esting young  men  is  the  condition  of  their  minds.  Like  their  hair, 
their  customs,  and  their  digestions,  their  intellects  should  be  uncon- 
ventional. A  judicious  and  evident  affectation  of  ignorance  will 
make  many  people  suppose  that  it  conceals  unfathomable  wisdom ; 
and  a  reputation  of  being  misunderstood  is  often  sufficient  to  make 
a  man  interesting  to  certain  minds.  There  is  an  ample  stock  of 
literature  in  these  days  only  too  well  fitted  to  enable  youths  of 
little  learning  to  pass  themselves  off  as  interesting ;  and  shilling 
series  and  pocket  editions,  selections  from  the  works  of  great 
writers,  and  popular  manuals,  have  much  to  answer  for.  If  young 
men  who  would  be  interesting  wish  to  be  literary  they  had 
better  review  books  than  write  them  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
that  they  should  trouble  themselves  to  read  them.  They  will  hud 
the  acquaintance  of  a  few  literary  people  far  more  useful  in  society 
than  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  their  books;  and  the 
man  who  can  say  that  he  knows  the  author  of  the  sensational 
work  of  the  day  commands  greater  respect  than  he  who  can  stand  a 
cross-examination  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  it  matters  more  whom  a  man  knows  than  what  he  is,  and  this 
is  as  true  in  literary  as  in  other  affairs.  If  a  man  knows  a  dozen 
celebrated  authors  and  journalists  and  as  many  other  notabilities, 
the  careless  perusal  of  the  "society  weeklies"  and  a  few  reviews, 
an  occasional  walk  through  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a  visit 
now  and  then  to  Christie  and  Manson's,  and  a  little  impudence 
will  do  the  rest.  To  know  interesting  people  makes  even  a  dull 
man  appear  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  certain  people. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  moderation  is  un- 
interesting. As  politicians,  interesting  young  men  are  obliged  on 
this  principle  to  be  extreme  in  their  opinions.  Many  youths  who 
try  to  appear  wiser  than  their  neighbours  consider  themselves  quite 
above  politics ;  but,  when  they  do  condescend  to  them,  they  adopt 
their  most  exaggerated  forms.  Liberal,  or  rather  Radical,  opinions, 
being  the  most  exciting,  are  the  best  suited  to  men  of  this  type; 
but  if  circumstances  oblige  them  to  be  Conservative,  they  become 


ultra-Tories.  They  rave  about  feudalism,  medievalism,  and 
chivalry ;  they  assume  the  affectations  of  coxcombs  of  past  cen- 
turies, and  they  profess  to  consider  life  worthless  so  long  as  the  throne 
of  France  is  unoccupied  by  the  Count  of  Chambord.  If  they  are 
Radicals,  they  hint  at  awful  truths  for  which  the  world  is  not 
yet  ripe.  Indeed  the  world  is  a  century  or  two  too  slow  for  them, 
just  as  it  is  a  century  or  two  too  fast  for  their  Tory  brethren,  and 
both  despise  it  accordingly.  Interesting  young  men,  of  all  opinions, 
seem  to  have  a  standing  quarrel  with  the  hand  of  time.  Although 
there  may  not  be  any  superfluity  of  genuine  religion  in  these  days, 
religion  is  the  subject  of  many  newspaper  articles,  many  books, 
and  much  talk — great  and  small ;  it  therefore  behoves  the  young 
man  who  would  be  interesting  to  select  some  theological  or  neo- 
logical  standard.  There  are  ladies  who  look  upon  the  man  who 
believes  in  nothing  as  a  being  of  transcendent  interest.  His  pro- 
fession of  having  reduced  his  religious  ideas  to  an  absolute  vacuum 
puzzles  them,  and  there  are  women  who,  when  puzzled,  are  already 
half-persuaded.  Free-thinking  ladies  like  a  more  pronounced 
free-thinker  than  themselves,  just  as  their  High  Church  sisters  like 
a  Ritualist  of  the  whitest  heat.  But,  to  serious-minded  people,  a 
young  man  is  interesting  rather  on  account  of  what  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  believe  than  for  what  he  does  at  present  believe.  A  well- 
known  writer  once  observed  that  one  man  with  a  pistol  was  better 
than  a  large  crowd  of  unarmed  men  so  long  as  he  did  not  fire  it 
off;  but  that,  if  he  discharged  it  (it  was  before  the  days  of  re- 
volvers), he  was  done  for  at  once.  On  much  the  same  principle- 
a  young  man  in  search  of  a  religion — with  leanings  this  way,  and 
leanings  that — is  more  interesting  to  devout  women,  what- 
ever their  views,  than  a  whole  townful  of  people  of  unim- 
peachable orthodoxy.  He  is  like  the  Irish  contingent  at  an  Eng- 
lish election,  and  he  is  coaxed  and  petted  by  all  sides.  But 
most  successful  of  all  interesting  young  men  i9  he  who  rather 
appears  interested  in  his  lady  friends  than  endeavours  to  appear 
interesting  himself.  There  is,  after  all,  nothing  like  being  a  good 
listener,  and  the  youth  who  hangs  with  breathless  eagerness  upoa 
every  word  which  falls  from  the  lip  of  his  patronesses  is  pretty 
certain  to  he  regarded  by  them  as  a  most  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating young  man.  The  listener  is  most  appreciated  who 
hears  with  sympathy  and  emotion  long  descriptions  of  the  aches 
and  pains  of  hypochondriacs,  especially  if  he  condoles  feelingly 
with  them  upon  their  superhuman  afflictions. 

The  interesting  young  man  is  less  popular  with  his  own  than 
with  the  opposite  sex.  Men  think  him  a  bore,  and  fail  altogether 
to  perceive  anything  interesting  in  his  long  hair,  his  eye-glass, 
his  views,  or  his  heterodoxy.  His  elegant  repartee  is  to  them 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  chaff  of  the  period  ;  he  is  always 
thinking  about  himself,  he  will  not  do  things  with  other  men 
when  asked,  and  takes  little  interest  in  sports  and  amusements 
for  their  own  sake.  He  may  be  interesting,  but  he  is  never  jolly ;. 
he  is  like  a  wet  blanket  in  the  smoking-room,  and  he  is  too  pre- 
occupied to  be  amusing.  He  is  dangerous  out  shooting,  and  looks- 
uncomfortable  on  horseback ;  he  is  a  bad  walker,  and  has  a  holy 
horror  of  wet  feet.  The  husbands  and  brothers  of  his  lady  ad- 
mirers, instead  of  sharing  their  infatuation  for  him,  dislike  and 
despise  him,  and  they  have  been  known  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
double-distilled  fool. 

When  the  interesting  man  is  no  longer  young,  he  is  apt  to  re- 
lapse into  a  being  with  a  grievance.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
conceded  that  interesting  young  men  occasionally  attain  to  great 
distinction.  Powerful  patronesses  are  a  great  assistance  on  the 
ladder  of  fame.  The  profession  of  those  we  are  describing,  is,, 
like  the  Bar,  one  in  which  few  can  succeed.  Nevertheless,  as  all 
trades  are  so  overstocked  in  these  days,  thin  lads  who  feel  a 
vocation  may  do  worse  than  seek  situations  as  interesting  young- 
men. 


THE  REPORT  ON  THE  WIXE  DUTIES. 

TF1IIIS  Report,  which  has  scarcely  as  yet  attracted  the  attention 
J-  it  deserves,  has  the  very  great  merit  of  being  clear  and  de- 
cisive. The  Committee  state  emphatically,  and  without  any 
undue  regard  for  official  susceptibilities,  that  the  principle  on 
which  wines  are  now  taxed  is  a  wrong  one,  and  that  those  who 
laid  it  down  did  not  understand  the  subject  with  which  they  had 
to  deal.  A  rule  founded  on  error  was  likely  to  do  harm  ;  and  the 
Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  rule  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  They  recommend,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  swept  away ;  and  they  state  what  method  of  levying  the  duty  on 
wines  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  substituted  for  it.  It  is  true  that, 
with  regard  to  one  important  point,  they  do  not  make  a  definite 
suggestion ;  but  no  one  who  reads  their  Report  can  doubt  that 
they  have  respecting  this  matter  a  perfectly  clear  opinion,  which 
they  have  not  expressed  from  a  desire  to  avoid  dictating  too 
much. 

The  rule  to  which  they  so  strongly  object  is  the  well-known 
one  which  heavily  taxes  wines  containing  more  than  a  certain 
proportion  of  alcohol.  By  it  the  limit  of  alcoholic  strength  is  fixed 
at  26  degrees,  and  on  all  wines  below  that  standard  the  very 
moderate  duty  of  is.  a  gallou  is  paid  to  the  Customs.  On 
wines  which  exceed  this  strength,  but  do  not  exceed  42 
degrees,  2s.  6d.  a  gallon  is  paid ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  limit  of  26  degrees  is  passed,  the  duty  flies  up  150  per  cent. 
That  this  is  a  singular  method  of  levying  duties,  and  that 
very  strong  reasons  are  required  to  justify  it,  is  obvious.  It  may  be 
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assumed  that  a  standard  of  strength  must  be  fixed,  and  if  that 
standard  were  a  high,  one,  there  might  be  good  grounds  ior 
subjecting  all  wines  which  exceeded  it  to  a  large  increase  of 
charge ;  but  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  advisable  to  make  the  increase  of  duty  so  great  when 
the  standard  was  fixed  at  26  degrees.  The  fact  that .  under 
such  a  rule,  wines  not  of  excessive  alcoholic  strength  would  be 
most  unfairly  taxed,  as  compared  with  others,  and  might  be 
altogether  excluded  trom  the  markets,  must  have  been  clear  even 
to  the  ollicial  mind;  and  it  might  be  thought  that  those  who 
devised  the  present  system  had  in  view  considerations  of  sufficient 
weight  to  counterbalance  its  remarkable  unfairness.  Even  when  all 
the  vagariesof  English  financiers  are  allowed  for,such  an  expectation 
would  not  be  unreasonable.  Any  one  indulging  it  would,  how- 
ever, be  doomed  to  disappointment ;  for  when  the  reasons  for  the 
existing  rule  are  sought,  they  prove  to  be  of  the  most  flimsy 
character ;  and,  considering  how  often  attention  has  been  called  to 
this  subject,  and  how  often  it  must  have  been  apparent  that  there 
was  but  small  justification  for  the  method  which  is  followed,  it  is 
not  a  little  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  followed  for  so  long. 
The  object  of  the  fxamexs  of  the  rule  was  no  doubt  a  legitimate 
one.  lu  the  language  of  the  Committee  it  was  "  to  devise  a 
system  of  duties  that  would  facilitate  the  consumption  in  this 
country  of  genuine  wine,  under  provisions  ensuring  the  necessary 
safeguard  against  importation  of  sji  it  under  the  disguise  of  wine, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue  derived  from  spirits."  Having 
this  object  in  view,  the  framers  of  the  rule  proceeded  to  attain  it 
by  a  singularly  short  and  simple  process.  They  created  a  purely 
imaginary  fact,  and  then  legislated  on  the  assumption  that  this  fact 
■was  indisputable.  For  reasons  which  have  never  been  discovered, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ''natural  wine" — i.e.  wine  with 
only  so  much  spirit  added  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  merchant- 
able commodity — could  not  exceed  26  degrees  of  alcoholic 
■strength,  and  that  all  wines  above  that  strength  were  spirituous 
fluids,  calculated,  perhaps,  to  supplant  gin,  and  to  interfere  with 
the  revenue  obtained  from  that  delectable  British  product.  It  was 
not  thought  necessary,  apparently,  to  inquire  whether  iu  Southern 
countries,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  sun  which  is  independent  of 
official  restriction,  grapes  might  not  produce  a  potent  wine.  The 
Custom  House  and  the  Board  of  Trade  were  too  great  and  too 
wise  to  trouble  themselves  about  such  questibns  as  these.  It  was 
necessary  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  a  decisive  conclusion  was 
come  to  without  overmuch  of  the  investigation  which  causes  men 
to  hesitate  and  to  be  cautious.  Natural  wine,  it  was  held,  could 
not  exceed  26  degrees  of  alcoholic  strength ;  this  being  accepted 
as  certain,  the  rule  was  laid  down  and  adhered  to. 

Now  it  is  clear,  and,  indeed,  has  been  clear  for  long,  that  this 
Supposition  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  rule  was  based  on  error. 
What  is  called  "  natural  wine ''  may  have  a  strength  of  more  than  26 
degrees.  On  this  point  the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  and  the 
Committee,  who  obviously  do  not  feel  any  dotib:  respecting  it, 
are  at  no  very  gTeat  pains  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  the 
bungling  which  produced  the  present  system.  They  say,  speaking 
of  what  may  be  called  the  26  degrees  hypothesis : — 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  this 
assumption  was  erroneous.  Witnes>es,  official  and  unofficial,  have  spoken 
to  the  existence  of  wines  which,  without  the  addition  of  extraneous  spirits, 
have  obtained  a  strength  over  26  degrees.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
there  are  many  wines  which  cannot  acquire  a  merchantable  character  for 
the  general  markets  of  the  world  without  alcoholization.  The  term  natural 
wine  in  connexion  with  a  standard  of  26  degrees,  supposed  to  mark  off  two 
specifically  distinct  categories  of  liquid,  appears  to  have  been  a  misleading 
dttinitiun,  due  solely  to  the  limited  practical  knowledge  as  to  the  nature 
anil  character  of  wine  which  prevailed  in  this  country  at  the  time  when  the 
present  duties  were  being  framed.  Your  Committee  fully  recognize  that  the 
wish  to  give  preferential  advantage  to  the  wine  products  of  any  particular 
<ountry  in  no  manner  entered  into  the  motives  for  a  scale  of  duties  subject- 
ing wines  of  a  certain  class  to  disproportionately  higher  charges.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, in  refutation  of  such  a  supposition,  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
scale  uf  duties  applies  to  our  own  Colonies. 

It  is  then  certain  beyond  dispute  that  the  assumption  on  which 
the  present  rule  was  founded  was  wrong,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  who  of  course  had  to  pronounce  on  the  matter, 
very  mischievous  results  have  been  produced  by  this  regulation  which 
was  due  to  a  fallacy.  To  prove  that  its  effect  has  been  to  no  small 
extent  prejudicial,  they  bring  forward  facts  and  arguments  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  convince  those  who  give  them  any  attention. 
First,  they  point  out  that  the  present  scale  has' not  been  calculated 
to  promote  the  consumption  of  wine  iu  the  same  way  as  a  less 
onerous  scale  of  duties  would  have  done,  or,  iu  other  words,  that 
the  importation  of  certain  wines  has  been  checked  or  prevented  by 
fee  existing  duties.  The  consumer  has  of  course  suffered.  IJ  is 
liberty  of  choice  has  been  restricted,  and  he  has  practically  been 
deprived  of  some  of  the  wines  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Custom  House  officials  appear  to  entertain  the  singular  idea  that 
he  does  not  really  lose  anything,  inasmuch  as  he  would  not  drink 
these  wines  if  he  could  get  them.  Mr.  Seddon,  of  that  department, 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  any  reduction  of  duty  would  lead 
to  an  increased  consumption  of  Spanish  or  French  wine.  This 
singular  view,  which  certainly  seems  contrary  to  all  that  experience 
teaches  on  the  subject,  was  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  various 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  wine-trade  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  and  who  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  a  reduction  of 
duty  would  lead  to  a  largely  increased  consumption  of  wine,  and 
to  the  introduction  of  wines,  at  present  excluded,  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  customers.  It  seems  scarcely  disput- 
able, therefore,  that  the  consumer  suffers,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  later  on  that  considerable  good  might  possibly  be  doLe  if 


some  wines  now  shut  out  could  be  placed  within  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Besides  checking  importation,  the  existing  duties, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  hold  out  an  inducement  to  the 
manufacture  of  inferior  wines,  and  the  consumer  is  therefore 
doubly  injured.  More  important  even  than  the  wrong  done  to  him 
is  another  evil  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  present  sys- 
tem. That  is  the  indignation  which  it  has  caused  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  consequent  effect  on  at  least  one  foreign 
tariff.  The  wine  producers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  do  not 
view  with  equanimity  a  scale  which  handicaps  their  wines, 
and  keeps  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  out  of  the  market 
altogether.  Very  strong  dissatisfaction,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  all  the  witnesses  with  personal  knowledge  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee,  is  felt  at  the  English  system  of 
wine  duties  which  operates  prejudicially  on  the  staple  exports  of 
these  countries.  This  dissatisfaction  has  not  been  without  results, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  Spain  is  concerned.  In  defiance  perhaps  of  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  but  naturally  euottgh,  it  must  be  said, 
retaliation  has  been  resorted  to,  and,  as  is  well  known,  British 
products  are  largely  taxed.  The  Committee  say  : — "  Iu  Spain  goods 
of  British  origin  have  been  rendered  liable  to  heavy  differential 
duties  since  1877.  These  duties  are  avowed  to  be  in  retaliation 
for  what  the  Spanish  Government  persist  in  considering  to  be  the 
unfair  treatment  to  which  the  bulk  of  Spanish  wine  is  subject  iu 
this  country  through  our  duties."  The  effect  necessarily  has  been 
that  English  trade  with  Spain  has  declined;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  full  effect  of  the  differential  duties  has  not  yet  been  felt, 
and  that  trade  is  likely  to  decline  still  further.  In  Portugal  there 
are  no  differential  duties ;  but  the  general  tariff  is  excessively 
high.  In  neither  country  is  there  likely  to  be  any  change  so  long 
as  the  present  wine  duties  are  levied  ;  but  evidence  was  given 
before  the  Committee  to  the  effect  that  very  possibly  there  might 
be  a  change  if  these  were  readjusted.  It  appears,  then,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  a  result  of  the  present  system  of  taxing  wine  has  been  to 
injure  commerce,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  commerce, 
which  is  now  suffering  so  much,  might  be  benefited  if  that  system 
were  modified. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  modified  the  Committee 
seem  to  feel  no  doubt.  They  reject  absolutely  (id  valorem  duties, 
stating  that  "all  witnesses,  ollicial  and  technical,  have  concurred 
in  pronouncing  such  duties  impracticable,  and  calculated  to  invite 
fraud."  From  a  passage  in  the  draft  report  submitted  by  the 
Chairman,  which  was  left  out  in  the  Report  finally  adopted,  it 
may  hd  learnt  that  what  appears  at  first  sight  the  best  plan  for 
taxing  wines — that  is,  fixing  a  standard  and  then  charging  a  small 
amount  of  duty  for  every  degree  of  strength  above  that  standard — 
would  lead  to  constant  disputes  with  merchants  and  would  give  very 
great  trouble.  Having  apparently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
levying  of  duties  according  to  a  nicely-adjusted  scale  would  be  im- 
practicable, the  Committee  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  system  similar  to 
the  present  one,  but  with  a  dillerent  standard  of  strength.  They 
say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
will  be  "  the  imposition  of  is.  duty  per  gallon  on  wine  up  to  a 
fixed  limit  of  strength  higher  than  26  degrees,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Executive,  with  a  charge  for  every  degree  in  excess  of  this 
limit  that  shall  bear  approximate  relation  to  the  duty  per  degree 
paid  by  spirits."  What  the  limit  shouid  be  they  do  not  say  ;  bat  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  Report  that,  in  their 
opinion,  a  standard  of  a  little  less  than  40  degrees  would  be  the 
best  one. 

A  wide  extension  of  the  limit  of  strength  would  open  the  English 
markets  to  wines  which  are  now  shut  out  from  them  ;  and  pro- 
bably, in  return  for  a  change  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  countries 
which  at  present  exclude  our  products,  alterations  in  hostile  tariff's 
might  be  obtained.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  duty  on  wine 
might  fall  at  first,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  before  very 
long  the  receipts  would  rise  rapidly.  One  portion  of  the  revenue, 
the  annual  sum  received  from  the  duty  on  spirits,  would  very  likely 
be  permanently  lessened  ;  but,  to  all  except  ollicials  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  and  distillers,  this  would  seem  a  matter,  not  for  lamenta- 
tion, but  for  rejoicing.  If  wine  takes  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
place  of  the  fiery  spirits  which  are  now  consumed  in 
such  huge  quantities,  a  most  beneficial  change  will  indis- 
putably have  been  made,  and  the  loss  to  the  revenue  will, 
in  comparison,  be  of  very  small  moment.  That  wine  may, 
to  some  extent,  replace  spirits  if  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  is  carried  out  appears  not  impossible.  For  such  cheap 
wines  as  are  now  imported  into  this  country  the  poorer  classes 
J  care  not  at  all.  Light  claret  seems  to  them  a  weak  and  sour 
abomination  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  the  stronger  and  diffe- 
rently flavoured  wines,  which  it  is  said  can  be  sold  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  were  obtainable,  they  might  become  popular,  and  might  in 
time  supplant  the  horrible  brandy,  gin,  and  whisky  of  the  public- 
house.  Should  this  happen,  alcohol  in  a  tolerably  wholesome  form 
will  take  the  place  of  alcohol  in  the  most  unwholesome  form  ;  and 
if  such  a  result  is  obtained  by  the  alteration  recommended,  which 
may  make  such  wines  as  are  liked  by  the  masses  obtainable,  great 
good  will  have  been  done.  The  alteration  is  evidently  one  bv 
which  there  is  much  to  be  gained  and  little  to  be  lost.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  Government  can  persist  in  preserving  a  rule 
which  had  its  origin  in  'ollicial  ignorance,  and  has  been  maintained 
by  ollicial  obstixtt'jy. 
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AN  ARABIC  "PUNCH." 

OST  visitors  to  Cairo,  or  indeed  any  town  in  the  Levant,  have 
seen  a  ludicrous  exhibition  of  rude  jests,  bear-righting,  and  un- 
seemly gestures  carried  on  by  two  fantastically  dressed  personages 
known  as  Caracus  and  I  was,  the  Turkish  equivalents  for  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  this  exhibition  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  represent  the  Fescinnine  games.  But  though  the 
East  has  thus  its  Punch  and  its  Charivari,  it  has  hitherto  had  no 
literary  representative  of  the  hero  of  the  cudgel,  and  satire  has  till 
now  been  a  weapon  almost  exclusively  wielded  by  poets  and 
generally  couched  in  the  most  classical  language.  The  march  of 
events  has,  however,  developed  a  new  phase  of  literature,  and  the 
East  has  lately  produced  some  most  successful  lampoons,  written 
in  the  popular,  vulgar  Arabic  dialect,  while  the  Government  of 
the  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt  has  very  naturally  formed  a  butt  for  the 
native  satirist.  The  late  Risk  Allah  Hassoun,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  Arabic  writers  of  modern  times,  wrote  a  series  of  poli- 
tical satires,  amongst  which  were  a  version  of  KrilofFs  fables  in 
verse,  full  of  clever  hits  at  Turkish  politics,  and  a  poem  in 
which  Ismail  Pasha's  financial  misdoings  were  sharply  criticized. 
Both  these  productions  were  written  in  elegant  Arabic,  but  the  same 
author  also  wrote  for  private  circulation  a  collection  of  poems  in  the 
vulgar  Syrian  dialect,  in  which  a  private  person  was  the  object  of 
satire,  and  which  would  compare  favourably  with  the  most  scath- 
ing invectives  of  Western  journalism.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
publication  consisting  of  thirty  numbers  of  an  Arabic  comic  illus- 
trated journal,  directed  against  the  ex-Khedive  and  his  policy,  and 
published  in  Paris  for  surreptitious  circulation  in  Egypt.  This  is 
a  remarkable  production,  and  deserves  to  be  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  Arabic-speaking  audience.  It  is  ostensibly  written  by 
a  certain  "  Professor  James  Sanua,"  of  65  Rue  de  Provence,  Paris, 
though  both  the  style  and  the  portrait  which  adorns  the  title- 
page  remind  us  of  another  Oriental  gentleman  and  scholar  well 
known  in  Paris.  The  nmn  de  plume  of  the  author-editor  is  Abou 
Naddarah  Zerka,  "  the  father  (that  is,  the  possessor)  of  blue  specta- 
cles," of  whose  career  a  short  French  introduction  gives  an  amus- 
ing and  characteristic  account,  principally  extracted  from  the  Cairo 
correspondence  of  L'Dxrope  Diplomat  ique. 

Possessing  a  knowledge  of  several  languages  beside  his  own, 
Abou  Naddarah  gained  his  livelihood  by  giving  lessons  in  Euro- 
pean languages  and  sciences  to  the  sons  and  even  the  daughters 
of  Pashas  and  other  wealthy  persons  in  Cairo,  and  numbered 
amongst  his  pupils  several  members  of  the  Viceroy's  family. 
Having  a  remarkable  facility  for  improvizing  composition  both 
in  prose  and  poetry  in  his  own  native  Arabic,  together 
with  a  great  power  of  histrionic  declamation,  he  invented  a 
species  of  drama  which  he  used  to  recite  to  a  select  audi- 
ence of  friends.  The  pungent  sarcasm  and  humour  of  these 
declamations,  and  the  real  pathos  with  which  they  were  varied,  soon 
made  them  more  widely  known,  and  attracted,  amongst  others, 
the  ex-Khedive,  who  was  frequently  present  at  Abou  Naddarah's 
''evenings,"  and  gave  him  the  title  of  the  Egyptian  Beaumarchais. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  Abou  Naddarah  was  an  enthusiast  and 
a  patriot ;  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Fellah  and  the  corruption  of 
Ismail's  Government  were  treated  by  him  in  terms  which 
quickly  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities,  and 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  change  of  climate.  Once  safe  in 
Paris,  he  began  to  publish  his  journal,  in  which  he  unmercifully  ex- 
posed the  misdoings  of  Ismail  and  his  ring  ;  and  the  paper,  widely, 
though  secretly,  circulated  in  Cairo  and  Turkey,  went  no  little  way 
in  stirring  up  those  feelings  of  indignation  which  have  since 
resulted  in  the  deposition  of  the  Khedive.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  it  may  be  judged  from  the  following  incident.  A  certain 
noble  in  Cairo  had  given  a  grand  fete,  at  which  Ahmed  Salem, 
the  celebrated  singer,  was  to  execute  some  of  his  choicest  pieces. 
It  so  happened  that  a  clandestine  vendor  managed  to  dispose  of 
some  copies  of  Abou  Naddarah's  last  number  among  the  guests; 
and,  as  their  attention  was  thus  distracted  from  the  singing,  the 
host  wished  to  turn  the  man  out.  The  guests,  however,  rebelled 
at  this,  and  insisted  upon  Ahmed  Salem  singing  a  song  which  this 
number  contained,  and  which,  although  apparently  harmless,  is 
full  of  covert  and  seditious  allusions,  all  of  which  the  audience 
perfectly  understood  and  sympathized  with.  The  refrain  of  this 
song  was : — 

Wei  Halim  yehlam  bihilmo 
We  be  ahkiimo  lutaf 
We  bi'  amlake  Iihesmo 
Thomm  yerfa'  minna  naf. 

"  And  the  Clement  One  will  be  clement  to  us  by  his  excellent 
judgments  ;  and  will  sell  the  estates  of  his  Opponent,  and  then 
raise  the  yoke  from  our  necks."  This  appears  merely  a  pious  and 
harmless  hymn  ;  but,  when  we  remember  that  Halim,  "  the  Clement 
One,"  is  the  name  of  the  Prince  whose  cause  Abou  Naddarah 
espoused,  and  whom  so  many  people  in  Egypt  wished  to  see  on  | 
the  throne  instead  of  Ismail,  and  when  we  remember  the  trouble- 
some questions  which  arose  about  the  latter 's  estates,  the  verse 
assumes  a  very  different  complexion.  Ahmed  Salem  was  thrown  into 
prison  with  his  troupe  of  musicians,  and  was  only  released,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  the  harem,  on  the  express 
condition  that  they  should  never  again  perform  within  the  city. 

Abou  Naddarah's  paper  does  not  consist  of  news,  ore  ven  of  political 
articles,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  is  a  milange  of  dia- 
logues, epigrams,  letters,  and  popular  songs,  all,  however,  having 
the  same  end  and  object  in  view.  The  Khedive  is  seldom  men- 
tioned by  name,  but  is  spoken  of  as  Pharaoh,  or  by  some  other 


choice  appellation,  such  as  "  Sheikh  ul  Harah,"  "Chief  Man  of  the 
Quarter, "  a  term  which  in  Arabic  slang  is  also  equivalent  to  the 
word  which  arouses  so  much  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the 
freedman  in  Lord  Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  One  short 
story,  taken  at  random  from  the  contents,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  style,  and  it  is  far  from  being  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth: — 

Amongst  the  man}'  strange  and  wonderful  things  that  have  happened  is 
this,  that  one  of  the  followers  of  the  "  chief  man  of  the  quarter  "  gave  a  poor 
fellah,  say  a  hundred  eggs,  with  orders  to  get  him  fowls  hatched  out  of 
them  without  losing  an  egg.  The  poor  fellah  took  them,  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  having  other  oppressive  imposts  which  prevented  him  from  attending 
to  this  duty,  handed  them  over  to  his  wife.  After  she  had  attended  to  them 
for  some  time  half  the  eggs  turned  out  bad,  and  the  rest  were  hatched  into 
chickens,  which  she  brought  up  with  great  care  and  tenderness.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  greater  part  of  them  died,  and  out  of  the  hundred  eggs 
there  were  scarcely  twenty  fowls  after  all  her  trouble.  They,  however, 
made  up  the  hundred  from  their  own  stock  and  gave  them  to  the  officer, 
who  complained  that  they  were  too  small,  and  that  the  cock  was  weak,  and 
that  it  was  all  the  poor  fellah's  fault.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
goes  on,  but  which,  I  think,  no  one  ever  did  before  from  Adam's  time  until 
our  own. 

The  illustrations,  though  only  rude  pen-and-ink  sketches,  for  the 
most  part  horribly  out  of  drawing,  are  very  clever,  and  represent 
the  ex-Khedive  under  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  or  disgraceful  circum- 
stances. In  one  he  is  dressed  as  a  mountebank,  and  singing  for 
joy  at  Abou  Naddarah's  departure  from  Cairo  :  in  another  he  is 
transformed  into  a  fox,  and  exhibited  by  a  fellah  at  a  fair.  Again, 
he  is  sitting  on  a  throne,  bloated  with  good  living  and  indolence, 
while  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  standing  in  front  of  him,  exhibits  the 
keys  of  the  public  treasury  to  appease  the  clamorous  bankers  and 
bondholders,  and  the  Viceroy's  creatures  fill  their  master's  pocket3 
secretly  with  the  taxes  that  have  been  collected.  Later  on  we  see 
him,  with  Nubar  Pasha,  making  off  with  the  money-chest  at  the 
fire  at  Abdine ;  in  another  place  he  recoils  horror-struck  from  the 
phantom  of  Ismail  Sadik,  who  appears  to  him  at  a  banquet,  and 
accuses  him  of  his  murder.  On  another  page  we  have  three 
small  tableaux,  representing  (1)  an  officer,  with  his  wife  and  family 
starving  around  him ;  (2)  the  same  officer  drinking  coffee  at 
an  audience  with  the  Khedive,  in  which  he  asks  for  his  arrears 
of  pay  ;  (3)  the  coffin  of  the  officer,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  coll'ee  he  has  drunk.  The  last  of  the  pictures  re- 
presents Ismail  Pasha  standing  on  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  re- 
gardless of  the  starved  corpses  of  his  subjects,  which  lie 
around,  while  Halim  Pasha  mounts  to  the  rescue  followed  by  his 
officers  and  encouraged  by  Abou  Naddarah.  One  or  two  pictures 
show  a  remarkable  political  prescience  on  the  editor's  part ;  that, 
for  instance,  in  which  the  emcute,  which  actually  took  place,  two 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the  number  containing  it,  is  de- 
scribed uuder  the  form  of  a  vision.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  read 
the  paper  without  feeling  that  the  exiled  humourist  must  have 
had  private  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  going  on  in  the  palace 
at  Cairo,  and  that  he  was  in  all  probability  supplied  with  in- 
formation and  means  by  members  of  the  Khedive's  own  family. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  raising  Halim  Pasha  to  the  throne ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  "  Professor  James  Sanua  "  had  more  to  do  with  the 
changes  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  Egypt  than  most  people 
in  Europe  know  of.  It  is  a  pity  if  such  a  man  cannot  live 
under  Turkish  rule  without  the  fear  of  coffee  before  his  eyes ; 
for  satire  of  the  kind,  coarse  and  often  bloodthirsty  though  it 
be,  is  in  some  measure  corrective  to  terrorism  and  oppression. 


REVIVAL  OF  TRADE  WITH  AMERICA. 

AT  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  that  is  gloomy  in  the  com- 
mercial outlook,  when  rumours  of  failures  aud  embarrass- 
ments in  this  trade  or  in  that  abound,  when  all  our  great 
industries  are  depressed,  and  when  the  fears  appear  only  too  well- 
-rounded that  the  coming  harvest  will  be  worse  even  than  those 
of  the  past  four  years,  bad  as  they  were,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  there  is  one  glimpse  of  brightness.  This  is  discovered  in 
the  growth  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year.  The  importance  of  the  United  States 
as  a  customer  need  not  be  proved,  but  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate 
aud  define  it  so  as  to  make  more  clear  the  significance  of  the  facts 
which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers.  The  depression 
under  which  the  commercial  world  has  so  long  been  labouring 
first  manifested  itself  in  Vienna  in  the  May  of  1873.  But, 
although  the  pauic  in  that  city  continued  intermittently 
throughout  the  summer,  we  felt  no  effects  of  it  in  England. 
Our  business  relations  with  Germany  are  close  and  considerable, 
and  Germany  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  Austrian  crisis,  yet 
amongst  us  no  heed  was  given  to  the  danger  that  was  imminent. 
Iu  September,  however,  occurred  the  Jay  Cooke  stoppage,  and  in 
tiro  beginning  of  the  following  November  the  Bank  rate  was  nine 
per  cent.,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  most  serious  crisis.  We 
do  not  forget  the  part  played  in  that  conjuncture  by  the  large 
German  withdrawals  of  gold.  But  after  events  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  our  crisis  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
panic  in  New  York,  though  unquestionably  it  was  aggravated  by 
the  German  monetary  reform.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  crash 
in  the  United  States  reacted  upon  our  money  market  illustrates  the 
intimacy  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  countries.  A 
change  iu  the  condition  of  one  certainly  makes  itself  felt  by  the 
other.  In  the  year  before  the  Jay  Cooke  failure  the  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufacture  to  the  United  States 
were  of  the  value  of  40^  millions  sterling,  without  reckoning  the 
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freight,  commissions,  and  insurance  earned  by  our  shipowners, 
agents,  and  underwriters.    In  other  words,  15J  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one-sixth  of  all  the  goods  of  native  growth  or  workmanship 
•which  we  sold  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  our  colonies, 
and  dependencies,  were  bought  by  the  United  States.    It  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  serious  falling-off  in  so  vast  a  trade  must  very 
materially  affect  our  prosperity.    And  there  was  an  extraordinary 
decrease  in  American  purchases  from  us.    The  destruction  of 
credit  by  the  panic  of  1873  was  such  that  factories  and  workshops 
)f  all  kinds  were  closed  all  over  the  Union;  and  crowds  of  men 
ind  women,  unable  to  find  employment,  were  suddenly  left  to 
itarve  in  every  city  and  town.    The  result  was  an  immediate 
tecrease  in  the  imports  iuto  the  United  States.    This  was  so 
narked  in  the  last  three  months  of  1873  that  the  imports  of  that 
ye\r  were  immensely  less  than  in  1872,  though  in  the  first  nine 
inoiths  there  had  been  a  great  increase ;  and  every  year  since  the 
diminution  has  gono  on  to  the  end  of  December  last.    In  1872 
the  eniorts  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
40,736^97/.  ;   last  year  their  value  was  only  14,552,000/.  This 
is  a  dec-ase  of  26,184,597/.,  or  just  64  per  cent.  !    In  the  Report 
of  the  Ciumissiouers  of  Customs,  published  last  week,  we  iiud 
a  list  bo\  of  the  quantities  and  the  values  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported to  ►he   United   States  in    1874  and    1S78.    In  1874 
the  falling)!}"  had    already    proceeded  a    considerable  way. 
The  export,  -were  then  only   28,241,080/.,  which  is  a  de- 
crease  from  1872   of  almost   12\  millions,  or   over   30  per 
cent.    Yet  it  lav  be  w-orth  while  to  show  in  detail  some  of  the 
decreases  sinc^gj^.    We  liud ,  then,  in  beer  and  ale  a  falling- 
off  in  the  quanty  exported  of  60  per  cent. ;  in  cotton  goods,  of  I 
53^  Per  cent-  i  f  linen  goods,  30  per  cent. ;  of  woollen  manu- 
factures, from  570  85  per  cent. ;  of  pig  iron,  25  per  cent. ;  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron,^  per  cellt.  j  and  of  railroad  iron,  99  per  cent. 
The  falling-off  in  .ery  case  js  i„  quantities,  and  it  throws  a  new 
light  upon  the  depi3ion  through  which  we  are  passing. 

The  depression  nhe  United  States  worked  its  own  cure.  The 
idle  crowds  migratefronl  the  towns  to  the  new  States  and  Terri-  1 
tories  of  the  ^  est,  a\  settled  down  upon  the  land.    Fortunately  ; 
for  them,  however  ui-rtunately  for  us,  a  series  of  bad  harvests 
set  in  at  the  same  ue  jn  Western  Europe,  and  created  an 
unprecedented  demand^  the  produce  of  their  industry.  And, 
furthermore,  the  war  to  which  Russia  plunged  greatly  dimi- 
nished her  competitic     jt  was  uot  however,  that  a 
ready  market  was  four  jn  Europe  for  the  corn  and  cottou, 
the  meat  and  butter,  wch  the  agriculturists  of  the  United 
States  had  to  sell;  the  v,  depression  itself  favoured  them.  It 
cheapened  labour  to  an  lexampled  extent.     It  reduced  the 
prices  of  machinery,  implientS)  aud  manures.    And,  above  all, 
it  lowered  the  charges  of  Uvrays  and  steamships.    Had  there 
been  plenty  of  traffic  for      as  ja  the  inflation  period  imme- 
diately following  the  Fran>Gertuan  war)  tneir  charge9  would 
have  continued  prohibitive.  ,  ^72  and  1873  farmers  in  Iowa 
found  it  economical  to  burn  ^r  surpiU3  Indian  corn.    It  used  to 
be  said  that  a  cart-load  in  thcdays  nad  to  te  paid  for  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  that  the  cost  of  con.j^g  one  bushel  to  New  York  was 
five  bushels.    Moreover,  the  imship3  were  fully  employed  in 
more  remunerative  traffic.    It  «cequently  would  not  have  paid 
to  have  converted  vessels  into  Ie  refrigerators.    But  when  the 
more  profitable  business  fell  crajiway  Companies  and  ship- 
owners cultivated  the  grain,  qe>  and  meat  trades,  and  the 
exportation  of  these  commodit  reached  such  dimensions  as 
to  fill  the  agriculturists  of  the  1  World  with  alarm.  These 
accidental  favouring  circumstantbrought  a  flood  of  wealtn 
into  the  United  States.    For  th  years  -m  successioa  the  ex- 
ports greatly  exceeded  the  imponthat  ia  to  say>  tne  country 
as  a  whole  sold  much  more  thai,  bought;  and,  of  course, 
the  growers  of   corn,  cotton,  aitobacc0)    the   feeders  of 
cattle  and  pigs,  the  makers  of  b_  and  cheese  have  been 
growing  rich.     It  was  inevitabltat  they   ghoulJ  incrftase 
th«ir  expenditure.    Masses  ot  men    women  do  not  volun- 
tarily pinch  and  pare.    Here  and  the.n  individual  does.  But 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  like  en-      thomselves;  and 
they  indulge  their  liking  when  they  can,rd  it     Americans  con- 
tracted their  purchases  because  they  conot  j^j    jt  because  in 
fact  they  had  not  the  means  of  keeping  Bu't  their  new 
prosperity  gives  the  means,  and  they  arttain  to  increase  tneir 
expenditure.    At  first  the  farmers  woul.  turall  increase  their 
home  purchases.    By  doing  so  they  woul,     rt  activity  to  the 
industries  patronized;  and  as  orders  pour   and  the  emplovers 
began  to  be  busy,  the  workpeople  would  iaud  nio-her  wa°-es 
In  many  cases  the  competition  of  emplo)W(luld  °make  ^em 
concede  the  demand  ;  in  other  cases  there   d  be  a  strike  I11 
either  event  prices  would  go  up.    Thus  ,ssaril  Ame'rican 
manufactured  goods  would  become  dearer  1  British  •  -te 
of  distance  and  protective  tariffs.    And  theL  actjve  demand 
for  British  manufactures  would  arise.    This  „  cource  events 
have  been  taking    For  nearly  a  year  we  haftd  evidences  of 
improvement  in  the  United  btates  themse.    Qf  late  tQe 
import  of  British  goods  has  increased.    Sonontbs  a,r'0  it 
was  announced  that   Mr.  Vanderbilt  found        e  e"cono. 
mical  to  buy  steel  rails  in  England  than  atne  and  otQer 
railwav  masnate3  have  followed  the  example.  Ng  [ho  r  i;iwav 
kings  singular  in  this.    The  Statist,  analysing  thard  of'Trad; 
Returns  for  June,  extracted  the  principal  article&orted  tQ  tJje 
United  States,  and  showed  that  there  has  been  t  ,  jncrease 
in  them  since  New  Year's  Day.    For  June  illo  e  increase 
compared  with  the  previous  June,  was 48  percent.       tne ^ 


crease  both  for  the  month  and  the  six  months,  in  cotton,  linen,  jute, 
and  woollen  manulactures,  in  pig  iron,  wrought  or  cast  iron, 
railroad  iron,  and  machinery  ;  the  very  articles,  that  is,  in  which 
the  decrease  in  previous  years  was  most  marked.  Thus,  if  American 
prosperity  goes  on  growing,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  growing  with  it,  and  infusing  life  into  British 
trade  and  industry. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  improvement  in  the  United  States 
is  real.  It  is  based,  as  we  have  just  seen,  on  an  extension  of 
cultivation  and  an  exceptionally  good  return  for  a  succession  of 
years;  and,  after  all,  an  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  the 
foundation  of  all  true  wealth.  It  must  not  be  concealed,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  causes  for  uneasiness.  The  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  of  which  Americans  boast  so  much,  is  in  reality 
an  inflation  of  the  currency.  The  greenbacks  remain  in  circula- 
tion, and  to  these  has  been  added  a  mass  of  gold  and  silver.  This 
has  fostered  speculation,  which  by  and  by  may  be  productive  of 
embarrassment.  The  situation  is,  therefore,  not  without  its 
dangers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persistent  bad  weather, 
which  is  so  disastrous  to  Europe,  will  pour  new  wealth  into  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  the  acreage  under  grain  is  larger  than  it  has  ever 
before  been,  and  although  at  the  end  of  June  the  condition 
was  not  as  favourable  as  twelve  months  ago,  the  deterioration 
was  not  considerable,  and  there  was  abundance  of  time 
for  improvement.  It  is  enough,  however,  if  there  is  no  serious 
widespread  damage..  It  is  unfortunately  only  too  certain  now 
that  the  demand  for  American  produce  during  the  next  year 
throughout  Western  Europe  will  be  enormous.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Americans  will  dispose  of  their  vast  food 
supplies  at  enhanced  prices,  and  thus  that  the  year  will  for  them 
be  an  exceptionally  prosperous  one.  If  it  is,  we  may  expect  a 
great  increase  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States.  Of  course  we 
do  not  hold  out  this  prospect  as  a  compensation  for  the  bad 
harvest  we  are  likely  to  have  at  home.  Agriculture  is  still  the 
greatest  of  British  industries  ;  and  an  increased  demand  for  some 
of  our  manufactures  would  but  ill  make  up  for  its  continued  de- 
pression. Still,  if  we  are  to  suffer  depression,  it  is  something 
that  we  should  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  that  increased 
demand. 


THE  OPERAS. 


MROUDIL  has  attempted  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  in 
•  Faust,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  reputation  as  a 
dramatic  baritone.  We  have  before  said  that  we  consider  M. 
Roudil  to  be  a  good  vocalist  endowed  with  a  beautiful  voice,  and 
we  can  say  no  more  in  his  favour  after  bearing  him  in  this  part. 
The  very  difficult  music  in  the  first  act  was  admirably  sung  by 
him,  and  all  through  the  opera  he  did  all  that  careful  and  skilful 
singing  could  do  for  the  part.  His  natural,  or  acquired,  fault  of 
the  tremolo,  however,  went  far  to  destroy  his  effects,  even  as 
a  vocalist,  in  such  parts  of  the  music  as  demand  powerful  de- 
livery of  sustained  notes — e.g.  in  the  incantation  in  the  second 
act  and  in  the  cathedral  scene.  As  for  his  dramatic  expression 
of  the  character,  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  its 
feebleness  and  want  of  perception.  The  Mephistopheles  indi- 
cated by  the  composer  is  a  true  fiend,  grotesque  perhaps,  and 
certainly  possessed  of  a  certain  devilish  sense  of  humour,  but  yet 
having  dignity  and  power.  M.  Roudil,  as  far  as  he  can  be  said  to 
have  any  conception  of  the  character,  conceives  him,  or  at  all 
events  represents  him,  as  a  very  good-humoured  bourgeois,  who 
happens  to  be  Faust's  companion,  and  whose  vulgar  bonhomie 
leads  him  to  laugh  heartily  at  any  expression  of  serious  emotion.  In 
fact,  we  can  but  say  that  many  better  performances  of  this  im- 
portant character  have  been  given  by  singers  who  have  not  half 
M.  Roudil's  vocal  skill,  and  who  have  far  less  natural  powers.  His 
appearance  was  by  no  means  good,  and  he  falls  into  the  usual 
practice  of  wearing  two  feathers  in  his  cap,  instead  of  one  only, 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  fiend,  sorcerer,  or  "  no  canny  man  " 
generally,  as  may  be  seen  from  German  legends,  and  especially 
from  Retzsch's  drawings.  The  occasion  on  which  we  heard 
M.  Roudil's  performance  was,  however,  remarkable  for  one 
of  the  finest  performances  of  Margherita  which  Mme.  Nilsson 
has  ever  given.  Without  altering  her  reading  of  the  charac- 
ter, she  has  considerably  changed  her  method  of  convey- 
ing that  reading  to  the  audience.  One  beautiful  touch  is  in  the 
vision  and  the  garden  scene.  Here  Mme.  Nilsson  has  success- 
fully carried  the  Wagner  idea  of  a  leitmotif  from  music  to 
acting.  Improving  on  Mme.  Gerster,  who  was,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  attempt  acting  in  the  vision,  Mme.  Nilsson  first  stops  her 
spinning-wheel  to  adjust  the  spun  flax  on  the  reel,  then  resumes 
her  spinning,  and  finally  falls  iuto  a  reverie,  all  of  which  move- 
ments are  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the  garden  scene.  As  a 
dramatic  singer  she  gained  an  even  higher  position  than  she  has 
ever  held  before  by  the  beautiful  poetic  meaning  which  she  gave 
to  the  "  Jewel  Song,"  too  often  used  as  a  mere  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  technical  skill  and  training.  The  performance  was 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Sainton ;  and,  thanks  to  his  excellent 
conducting,  it  went  as  well  as  if  Sir  Michael  Costa  had  held  the 
baton  and  the  band  had  not  lost  the  services  of  M.  Sainton. 
Before  leaving  this  opera  we  must  notice  with  regret  that 
Mme.  Nilsson  has  fallen  into  the  too  •onimon  practice  of 
singing  the  nassage  "  No,  siguor,  io  non  sono  damigella  "  with 
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"  feeling  and  expression."  We  have  before  explained  our  views 
»n  the  real  value  and  meaning  of  these  few  bars.  We  maintain 
that  beyond,  perhaps,  a  slight  rallentando  and  dropping  of  the 
voice  at  the  end,  they  ought  to  be  sung  as  they  are  written, 
and  with  almost  mechanical  coldness.  We  may  also  say  that 
Signor  Galassi  has  improved  his  acting  of  the  part  of  Valentine 
by  somewhat  toning  down  the  death  scene.  Without  sacrificing 
effect  he  has  abandoned  some  of  his  very  powerful  realism,  which 
formerly  made  his  acting  in  this  situation  of  the  opera  rather 
repulsive.  However,  any  fairly  good  performance  of  Faust  at 
this  house  is  pleasant,  as  our  feelings  are  not  here  outraged  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  opera  by  the  extraordinary  attempt  which  is 
made  at  Oovent  Garden  to  improve  on  the  ideas  of  Goethe,  MM. 
Carre  and  Barbier,  and  M.  Gounod,  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
former  articles. 

Mme.  Gerster  has  added  Dinorah  to  her  repertoire,  a  part  which 
ought  to  suit  her  admirably,  offering  as  it  does  ample  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  florid  vocalization  and  delicate  dramatic  feeling. 
But,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  ill-health  which  Mme.  Gerster  has 
suffered  under  throughout  the  season,  or  whether  it  be  due  to  an 
absolute  failure  to  grasp  the  character,  her  impersonation  was 
merely  conventional.  Her  singing,  however,  was  admirable.  The 
Corentino  was  Signor  Frapolli,  who  not  only  sang  the  music 
very  well,  but  showed  considerable  stage  ability ;  his  con- 
ception of  the  character  is  that  it  should  resemble  a  comic 
peasant  in  a  ballet  or  pantomime,  which,  considering  all  things, 
is  perhaps  the  right  one,  and  this  is  carried  out  with  some 
humour  and  great  agility.  M.  Roudil  walked  through  the  part 
of  Hoel  and  sang  the  music  admirably.  Mile.  Tremelli  sang 
the  goatherd — the  part  in  which  we  first  heard  her  last  season ; 
her  voice  was  in  better  order  than  it  was  when  we  heard  her 
in  Lohengrin,  but  still  its  quality  is  not  so  beautiful  as  it  was 
when  she  first  appeared  in  England.  However,  hearing  her  in  her 
old  part  we  felt  even  more  strongly  the  great  progress  she  has 
made  as  a  vocalist.  The  general  performance  under  Sir  Michael 
Costa  was  very  good.  The  singularly  ineffective  "real  water" 
scene  which  we  commented  on  last  season  is  still  used. 

Although  Mr.  Mapleson  began  his  season  some  time  after  the 
opening  of  Covent  Garden,  he  has  brought  it  to  an  end  before  Mr. 
Gye  has  closed  his  theatre.  But  Her  Majesty's  still  remains  open 
for  a  short  time  with  performances  at  reduced  prices.  Amongst 
these  Lohengrin  has  been  given,  with  Mile.  Hauk  as  Elsa.  We 
hope  to  have  another  opportunity  of  hearing  this  performance  and 
criticizing  it  fully  ;  for  the  present  we  need  only  say  that  Mile. 
Hauk  agreeably  surprised  even  her  greatest  admirers  by  playing 
the  part  very  well. 

Mignon  has  also  been  repeated,  with  Mme.  Marie  Roze  a3  the 
heroine.  Mme.  Roze  has  been  makiug  steady  progress  as  an 
actress  for  some  years  past ;  and  in  Mignon,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties she  has  to  contend  with,  she  succeeded  in  giving  a  clever, 
well-executed  performance.  Indeed,  in  the  expression  of  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  part — sullenness,  jealousy,  and  rage — her 
acting  was  admirable.  During  the  long  scene  of  flirtation  between 
Guglielmo  and  Filina  in  the  latter's  dressing-room,  when  Mignon 
In  her  page's  dress  is  pretending  to  sleep  in  a  chair  by  the  fire, 
Mme.  Roze  not  only  snowed  herself  to  be  an  accomplished  actress 
by  her  display  of  emotion,  but  also  exhibited  true  dramatic  feeling  in 
the  quiet  way  in  which  she  acted,  always  taking  care  not  to  ob- 
trude her  byplay  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  action  of  the 
scene.  Her  voice  was  not  in  good  order,  which  probably  accounts 
for  some  occasional  false  intonation.  Perhaps  the  best  piece  of 
singing  in  her  performance  was  the  recitative  "  Ohime  sol  dell'  in- 
fanzia  mia"  which  precedes  the  air  "  Non  conosce  quel  suolo,"  and 
in  which  Mignon  describes  her  being  carried  away  by  the  gipsies 
•when  a  child.  Mme.  Roze  is  not  so  happy  in  expressing  the  lighter 
emotions,  and  wisely  made  hardly  any  attempt  to  show  the  playful 
side  of  Mignon's  character.  When  forced  to  do  so  by  the  situation 
where  Mignon  paints  her  face  at  Filina's  toilet-table,  and  then  puts 
on  one  of  the  actress's  dresses,  she  was  not  able  to  make  much 
effect. 

The  ballets  having  been  now  properly  rehearsed,  we  can  say  that 
they  are  prettily  arranged  and  fairly  well  danced.  The  roof  of  the 
conservatory  in  the  fire  scene  is  still  rather  obstinate,  and  seems  more 
ready  to  wave  about  in  the  air  like  a  banner  than  to  fall  in  with  a 
crash.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  stage  arrangements  we  may 
notice  with  some  wonder  and  curiosity  that,  when  the  strolling 
players  enter,  all  the  ladies  of  the  company  carry  large  light 
coloured  umbrellas  open,  and  are  dressed  in  long  garments,  much 
resembling  modem  waterproofs.  Whether  this  is  done  to  indicate 
the  fact  that  they  are  travelling,  or  whether  at  any  period  of  the 
world's  history  light  umbrellas  and  waterproofs  have  been  part  of 
the  distinguishing  costume  of  an  actress,  we  cannot  say. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  another  well-known  opera  has  been 
produced  for  the  first  time — Donizetti's  Linda  di  Chamouni,  which 
has  not  often  been  heard  of  late  years,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
composer's  most  tuneful  and  dramatic  works.  Mme.  Gerster  ap- 
peared as  Linda,  and  was  in  very  good  voice.  She  seemed  to 
revel  in  the  brilliant  music  and  the  numerous  florid  cadences  of 
the  work,  performing  the  most  difficult  feats  of  vocalization  with 
an  ease  and  grace  which  completely  destroyed  that  nervous 
feeling  of  apprehension  which  such  displays  often  excite  in  the 
minds  of  an  audience  when  attempted  by  singers  of  less  skill. 
Her  acting  was  charming,  and  in  parts  powerful.  The  grief  at 
parting  with  her  parents,  her  girlish  joy  at  meeting  Pierotto,  and 
her  love  for  Carlo  were  all  expressul  with  beautiful  delicacy, 
and  the  confiding,  simple  nature  of  the  poasant-girl  thoroughly 


brought  out.     Her  highest  effort,  however,  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful.    After  Antonio  has  cursed  his  daughter  and 
she  goes  mad,  Mme.  Gerster  assumed,  and  kept  up  until  the 
last  scene,  a  fixed,  stony  stare   of  madness ;  then,  as  Carlo 
continued  his  pleadings  and  protestations  that   he   was  free 
and  ready  to  fulfil  his  vows  to  her,  bright  flashes  of  half-return- 
ing consciousness,  marred  by   mad  cunning,  crossed  her  face, 
until  she  fell  back  fainting  amongst  the  women  and  came  out 
again  with  the  same  brig-lit,  girlish  expression  with  which  sha 
began  the   opera.    Signor  Frapolli   was  a  very  good  Carlo, 
and  Signor  Galassi  was  excellent  as  Antonio,  Linda's  father; 
his    singing  was    admirable  throughout,  and    if   his  repre- 
sentation  of  age  was  perhaps   a  little  overdone,  the  sceie 
in    which    he    suspects    his   daughter's  honour,  and  finaly 
curses  her,  was  a  fine  piece  of  acting.     The  Pierotto  was  Mue. 
Trebelli.    The  character  is  not  an  important  one  dramatically  but 
all  the  acting  that  was  required  was  well  done.     And  tie  im- 
portant music  of  the  part  was  sung  as  only  Mme.  Trebdi  can 
sing  it.    The  general  performance  was  as  good  and  as  sr°oth  as 
if  the  opera  had  been  played  hundreds  of  times,  which  shows  a 
fitting  desire  to  make  the  cheap  performances  as  perfe"  as  those 
in  the  regular  season.    Such  a  performance,  even  of  'ell-known 
m  usic,  on  the  first  night  of  the  production  of  an  operrin  a  theatre 
where  it  has  not  before  been  played,  can  only  be  giva  after  care- 
ful and  laborious  rehearsal,  which  Sir  Michael  CostfUas  evidently 
given  to  this  work,  although  it  is  produced  at  the-^d  of  a  long 
and  fatiguing  season. 


REVIEWS. 


GUEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTOR  0F  ENGLAND.' 

THE  author  of  these  Lectures  begins  wi<  an  apology  for  adding 
another  book,  and  on  so  well-worked  subject,  to  the  number 
already  in  existence.  Her  justification  j*hat  her  book  grew  out 
of  an  endeavour  to  supply  a  want  which je  herself  has  felt.  "  In 
writing  these  Lectures,"  she  says,  "  I  har}°  most  distant  intention 
of  making  a  book.  They  were  gen  inn-lectures,  given  week  by 
week  to  a  class  of  students  in  the  ColJe  for  Men  and  Women  in 
Queen  Square.  .  .  When  I  began  to-'epare  the  lessons,  I  found 
indeed  innumerable  books,  but  no  h*'  no  one  book,  which  was 
not  either  too  learned,  too  copious,  *  trivial,  or  too  condensed 
for  my  exact  purpose."  So,  in  shoiMls3  Guest  tried  her  own 
hand  as  an  historian,  and  here  is  thesuit- 

The  work  has  both  the  me1  and  demerits  which  we 
might  expect  on  hearing  this  -ount  ?f  its  origin.  Con- 
sidered as  a  history,  its  most  strilg  lault  13  the  disproportionate 
length  of  the  earlier  part.  Oiof  574  pages,  389  are  given 
to  the  period  before  the  accef-n  of  Henry  VII.  From  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  to  the  battof  Waterloo  is  disposed  of  in 
179  pages,  less  than  a  third  che  whole.  This  cannot  be  said 
fairly  to  represent  the  relative  portance  of  the  earlier  and  the 
later  history.  Certainly  it  nmv  pleaded  with  some  force  that  it 
is  in  the  earlier  part  that  the)ner.most  requires  explanation  and 
comment.  In  reading  of  th-oll.tlcal  struggles  under  the  later 
Georges,  for  example,  he  fj  himself  in  a  world  not  greatly 
differino- from  that  with  wh;  he  is  familiar;  while,  in  reading 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  meets  Wlth  a  condition  of  things 
entirely  outside  of  his  0wxPenence-  A  Kmg-making  noble, 
raisin*  armies  at  his  will,  1  phenomenon  which  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained to  those  who  are  rmlllar  with  the  social  state  of  bygone 
days.  Such  at  any  rate  the.  delence  which  we  can  imagine  a 
lecturer  making  for  his  i-ention  to  historical  proportion. 

One  advantage  the  ,-hor  h™  Y  0  tests  hls  own  work 
by  viva  voce  delivery-13  not  llkely  to  allow  himself  to  be 
too  hard,  too  dry,  r°°  . condensed  for  his  pupils.  His 
danger  lies  rather  in"3  direction  of  discursiveness,  of  too 
much  explanation  anj0™121"^  and  perhaps  of  degenerating 
from  simplicitv  into  ddle-  Mlss,  Guest  to  some  extent  lays 
herself  open  to"  this  )ch,ar?e  h7  her  addiction  to  the  epithet 
«  poor  "  applied  in  a3,01  fhectionate  or  contemptuous  compas- 
sion, as  the  case  r  be-  poor  Edgar  the  Etheling,"  « poor 
young  Edward,"  an  on-  But  Pe,°Ple  whispered  among  them- 
selves that  poorPou?ht?10t  to  have  been  hung."  Peter  of 
Wakefield  is  the  r°me£nt;butthf 'epithet  at  once  calls  up 
the  memory  of  Pr  eter  Peebles.  "Poor  Richard,"  Olivers  son 
and  heir  may  Iterated,  though  it  suggests  reminiscences 
ofPoorRichard"xims;.  but''the  Poor  old  Long  Parliament" 
we  really  cannC™?  ™th-  9UJ  &e-nse.  of  Hterar^  decorum  is 
moreover  shock^?  Chaucer  s  Squire  is  tenderly  described  as 
"  a  dear  youno-JW-  Jhe  same  youth  is  further  said  to  haw- 
received  "  a  P*ice  education  for  a  young  officer."  This  is 
spoken  in  seri;ommeDda,ti,on.;  in  two  or  other  passages 

the  author  in,38  m  a  leeble  lrony— e-9;  referring  to  the  well- 
known  story119  slaughter  of  the  reeve  and  his  men  in  Dorset- 
shire she  saHere  19  an  account  of  the  first  visit  the  Danes 
paid  to  En""  which  gives  a  pleasant  idea  of  them."  At  page  1 55 
we  are  exatted  b?  the  sllpshod  phrase,  "  He  certainly  did  not 
have  a  glo?  end'"    Now  colloquialisms,  "gushing  "  epithets, 
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even  feeble  little  jokes,  may  pass  in  verbal  discourse,  where  they 
raise  a  momentary  smile,  and  then  are  forgotten;  but  they  should 
BOt  be  perpetuated  in  print.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  so  good, 
and  the  author's  general  toue  is  so  far  from  being  feeble,  that  it  is  i 
the  more  pity  she  should  sometimes  do  herself  injustice  by  these 
manifest  errors  of  style. 

Miss  Guest  in  her  preface  seems  to  think  that"  the  large  number 
of  quotations  and  extracts "  she  has  given  requires,  if  not  an 
apology,  at  least  an  explanation  : — 

My  reason  for  doing  this  was  the  great  desire  I  felt  to  induce  my  pupils 
to  read  for  themselves  ;  to  enjoy  individually  the  same  delight  which  I 
found  in  the  old  literature  of  our  country  ;  to  live  themselves  back  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  very  times  of  which  we  were  speaking;  to  breathe  the 
same  air,  think  the  same  thoughts,  feel  the  same  feelings  as  our  fathers 
had  done. 

The  theory  is  excellent;  but  the  author  has  not  always  been  judi- 
cious in  her  method  of  carrying  it  out.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give 
extracts  from  a  seventeenth-century  writer  as  if  the}'  were  authori- 
tative for  the  times  of  the  Bomans  or  the  Normans.  "  A  very  de- 
lightful old  English  writer,  Fuller,  who  tells  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  our  island,  describes  the  difference  between  a 
common  house  and  a  palace."  This  is  with  reference  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  pupil  will  naturally  suppose  that 
Fuller  is  in  some  special  way  an  authority  on  early  British  archi- 
tecture— that  he  is  on  a  level  with  a  writer  like  Baeda,  who, 
though  not  always  contemporaneous  with  the  events  of  which  he 
writes,  at  any  rate  gives  us  the  oldest  traditions.  Later  on, 
Fuller  is  again  brought  in  as  if  he  was  an  authority  for  the  Nornian 
period.  "  This  is  how  Fuller  describes  the  coming  over  of  these 
people  " — the  foreign  artisans  and  tradesmen  who  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  Norman  conquerois.  And  then  comes  a  lively  quotation, 
beginning  ''  Soon  would  the  head  of  the  best  Monsieur  ache  with- 
out a  hatter  "  ;  amusing,  of  course,  and  interesting  in  its  way  as 
an  indication  of  seventeenth-century  contempt  for  "  the  French 
finical  humour,*'  but  worthless  as  a  piece  of  eleventh-century 
history.  So  likewise  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  good 
pupils  are  to  derive  from  having  their  memories  burthened  with 
Sir  Richard  Baker's  views  upon  King  Arthur.  Illustrations 
such  as  these  can  only  do  harm.  There  is  nothing  more  difficult 
than  to  convince  people  that  one  o'.dbook  is  not  as  good  as  another. 
If  the  language  has  an  archaic  flavour,  it  is  enough  ;  an  "  old 
chronicler'' — probably  some  seventeenth-century  compiler — is  at 
once  accepted  as  an  authority  for  the  days  of  Cerdic  or  Ecgberht. 
A  teacher  who  cites  Fuller  in  the  same  breath  with  Caesar  and 
Strabo,  and  Baker's  Chronicle  and  Tennyson's  Idylls  along  with  j 
Gildas,  only  encourages  this  erroneous  tendency.  Miss  Guest  has 
read,  and  in  many  re.-pects  profited  by,  Mr.  Freeman's  Old  Enylish 
Hi.<'ori/ ;  and  it  is  therefore  strange  that  she  should  not  have 

I     learned  from  him  the  importance  of  teaching  the  pupil  to  dis-  I 
tinguish  between  one  historical  authority  and  another.  Equally 
strange  is  it  that,  having  read  so  much,  she  should  still  be  capable 
of  talking  about  "  France,  or  Gaul,  as  it  was  then  called,"  and  of  i 
saying  of  the  dwellers  in  Kent  in  the  days  of  Caesar  that,  "as  I 

j     they  were  the  nearest  to  France,  they  had  perhaps  learnt  politeness 

\     from  the  French." 

Defects  like  these  strike  the  mind  at  once,  and  may  easily  cause 
a  critic  to  dismiss  the  work  with  undue  contempt.  And  yet,  de- 
spite these  faults,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  that  is  excellent ;  and, 
with  some  correction  and  revision,  it  might  be  made  a  very  useful 

•I  book  of  its  kind.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Guest^  whilst 
giving  her  course  of  Lectures,  did  succeed  in  her  aim  of  awakening 
"a  real  and  vivid  interest '' in  the  life  and  growth  of  England, 
n  e  may  perhaps  wonder  that  her  pupils  did  not  resent 
her  "  talking  down  "  to  them  as  if  they  were  children ;  but,  even 
with  this  weakness,  Miss  Guest  has  clearly  considerable  talents  as 
a  popular  expositor.  She  has  had  the  wisdom  not  to  overcrowd 
her  pages  with  facts,  but  fully  to  explain  and  illustrate  those 

i    which  she  does  give.    It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  people  who  are 

,     already  familiar  with  English  history  may  think  her  too  didactic, 

,    and  too  laboriously  explanatory.    But  lor  the  class  of  readers 
whom  she  appears  to  have  had 'in  her  mind— a  class  intelligent, 
alive  to  what  goes  on  in  their  own  day,  but  whose  knowledge  of 
the  past  is  picked  up  from  Shakspeare,  Scott,  or  Tennyson^  and 
|    to  whom  the  social  life,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  bygone  ages, 
i    are  unfamiliar— her  method  is  "probably  the  right  one.  The 
lecture  entitled  "  The  Teutons  "  is  especially  good  ;  and  Miss  Guest 
is  clear  and  decided  in  impressing  upon  her  pupils  the  identity  of 
I    the  English  language  in  its  earlier  and  later  s'tagea : — 
.       The  earliest  written  English  also  seems  very  different  from  our  English. 
,.    So  does  a  chdd  of  a  year  old  look  very  different  from  the  man  or  woman  of 
titty  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only  the  same  person  at  another  age.  And  so,  or  I 
almost  so,  is  our  English  language  as  compared  with  the  old  English. 

Other  good  passages  are  those  dealing  with  Edward  I.'s  conquests 
■  of  Wales  and  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  effects  of  the  Black 
;  Death  under  Edward  III.  As  we  have  found  fault  with  the 
i  style  of  some  passages,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
I  author  at  her  best.  Her  account  of  the  Armada  and  its  de- 
struction i3  one  of  the  most  spirited  bits  in  the  book  ;  but  as  this  is 
too  long  to  extract,  we  will  cite  the  paragraph  on  the  rebuilding  of 
'  Westminster  Abbey :  —  ' 

Just  at  this  time  a  new  style  of  architecture  had  come  into  existence 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  any  that  has  ever  been  invented  by  man' 
which  we  call  Gothic.  The  old  Saxon  or  Norman  architecture,  with  its  thick' 
massive  pillars  and  round,  richly-decorated  arches,  was  grand  and  solemn 
and  beautiful ;  but  the  new  Gothic,  which  had  taller  and  more  slender  pillars 
and  pointed  arches,  was  also  grand  and  solemn  and  still  more  beautiful. 


The  Westminster  Abbey  which  Henry  III.  built  is  the  same  we  see  and 
love  so  much  now,  the  "  loveliest  thing  in  Christendom."  When  we  look 
at  it,  when  we  walk  along  its  stately  aisles  and  look  up  to  its  lofty  and 
shadowy  roof,  we  feel  that  there  were  other  thoughts  in  the  hearts  of  tha 
people  of  the  middle  ages  besides  the  fighting  and  disputing  which  history 
books  are  full  of — thoughts  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  put  into  words, 
but  which  breathe  ami  live  for  us  still  in  the  unperishing  stone.  Lovely 
and  sat  red  as  we  feel  Westminster  Abbey  to  be,  we  cannot  help  being 
grieved  that.  Edward's  old  church,  winch  had  been  thought  so  grand  and 
wondi  rful  in  its  day,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  full  of  beauty  and  interest, 
u  IS  wept  away,  liut  those  who  destroyed  it  at  least  kneiv  in  the  fullness 
of  their  hearts  and  their  enthusiasm  that  they  could  do  something  better 
still,  and  would  make  a  still  worthier  abode  for  the  shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

The  fairness  with  which  religious  subjects  are  treated 
is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  book.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  author  does  not  allow  her  pupils  to  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  fancying  that  the  laity  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  Scripture  history.  If  we  had  space,  we  would 
quote  the  passage  upon  the  ecclesiastical  paintings  and  mystery- 
plays,  or  that  describing  the'  state  of  Christianity  at  the  time  of 
the  conversion  of  England,  or  that,  again,  upon  the  early  monas- 
teries. It  is  rare  to  rind  a  popular  writer,  who  having  evidently 
no  High  Church  leanings,  can  yet  deal  in  so  fair  and  apprecia- 
tive a  spirit  with  the  mediaeval  Church.  Another  token  of  the 
breadth  of  Miss  Guest's  views  is  that,  while  avowing  sympathy 
with  the  Protestants,  she  can  still  do  justice  to  Catholic  martyrs 
such  as  More  and  Fisher.  "  We  who  are  Protestants,"  she  says, 
"  are  justly  proud  of  our  Protestant  martyrs,  and  of  their  noble 
lives  and  deaths  ;  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  forget  that  there  were 
good  and  true  men  on  the  other  side  too,  who  honestly  thought 
they  were  right,  and  who  also  died  nobly."  In  fact,  the  tone  of 
the  book  is  good  throughout,  with  no  violent  partisanship,  and 
with  an  evident  sympathy  and  reverence  for  genuine  religious 
feeling  in  any  form,  whether  it  be  displayed  by  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  in  the  thirteenth  century  or  by  Methodists  in  the 
eighteenth. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  work,  though  undeniably 
clever,  will  need  considerable  revision  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  account  of  Arthur  of  Brittany  is  too 
much  coloured  by  Shakspearian  reminiscences.  Miss  Guest  quotes 
— inaccurately  too — Constance's  lament  over  her  boy  : — 
And  I  shall  never  see  my  pretty  Arthur  more  ; 

and  adds  the  comment,  "  She  never  did,"  instead  of  warning 
her  pupils  that  at  the  time  of  Arthur's  capture  his  mother 
was  no  longer  alive  to  weep  for  him.  It  would  also  have  been 
well  to  mention  that  "  my  pretty  Arthur  "  was  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  warfare  against  his  uncle.  From 
Shakspeare  likewise  the  author  has  perhaps  derived  the  date  of 
Ascension  Day  as  that  of  John's  submission  to  the  Pope  : — 

Thej'  even  say  that  John  took  off  his  n>3'al  crown  and  laid  it  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pope's  legate.  People  did  not  fail  to  take  notice  that  this  disgrace 
and  .shame  happened  on  Ascension  Day. 

Now,  the  date  of  John's  famous  submission  to  the  Subdeacon  Pandulf 
— who  was  not  then  a  legate — was  May  15,  which  Roger  of  Wend- 
over  erroneously  represents  to  have  been  the  vigil  of  the  Ascension ; 
in  reality  it  was  eight  days  before  Ascension  Day.  The  actual  per- 
formance of  homage  to  the  Papal  Legate,  Nicolas,  Bishop 
of  Tusculum — which  has  got  mixed  up  with  the  better- 
known  transactions  with  Pandulf — was  not  till  October. 
Miss  Guest  altogether  is  not  happy  in  dealing  with  the  reign  of 
John.  She  forgets  her  grammar  when  she  writes  of  the  King's 
power  to  make  a  widow  "  marry  wAoever  he  liked,  not  whoever 
she  liked,"  and  we  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we  saw 
John's  French  rival  styled  "  the  Dauphin  Louis."  It  is  inexcusable 
for  any  one  who  undertakes  to  teach  history  not  to  know  that  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Dauphin  by  the  French  King's  eldest 
son  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  only.  Again, 
she  is  hardly  accurate  in  saying  of  the  Magna  Carta  of  John  that 
"  There  were  some  curious  additions  made  to  it  afterwards  about 
the  woods  and  forests."  The  provisions  which  Miss  Guest  men- 
tions as  "  curious  "  were  not  added  to  the  Great  Charter,  but 
were  embodied  in  a  separate  document — the  Forest  Charter  of 
Henry  III.  In  speaking  of  the  feudal  reforms  prescribed  by  the 
Great  Charter,  her  language  conveys  the  impression  that  the  King's 
rights  of  relief  and  wardship  were  taken  away  altogether,  whereas 
they  were  only  restricted  and  limited.  Passing  on  to  the  succeed- 
ing reigns,  it  was  not  to  Ilumfrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  but 
to  the  Marshal  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  that  Edward  I.  said, 
"  Sir  Earl,  you  shall  either  go  or  hang."  We  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  hearing  that  the  insurgents  of  1381  "  went  on  drink- 
ing Rhenish  wine  and  Malmsey  Madeira,"  because  the  grape  is 
not  supposed  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Madeira  before  its 
colonization  by  the  Portuguese  about  1421.  A  reference  to  the 
Statute  of  Praemunire  will  show  Miss  Guest  that  Prcemunire  is 
not,  as  she  says,  "  the  first  word  with  which  it  began  in  Latin." 
What  she  was  thinking  of  is  the  writ  of  Prcemunire  facias.  Of 
Thomas  Cromwell  she  writes : — 

Cromwell  introduced  a  law  which  one  wonders  could  ever  have  been 
adopted  in  so  just  and  equitable  a  country  as  England — that  persons 
accused  of  high  treason  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  heard  in  their  own 
defence.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  when  after  a  time  Cromwell's  will  clashed 
with  the  King's,  and  he  fell  into  disfavour,  he  was  the  first  to  suffer  under 
that  law. 

This  is  not  a  very  accurate  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  pas3  Acts  of  Attainder  against  suspected 
persons,  without  hearing  them  in  their  own  defence.  Cromwell, 
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who  drew  from  the  judges  a  reluctant  admission  that  such  attainders 
would  stand  good  in  law,  was  perhaps  the  first,  at  any  rate  an 
early,  victim  of  this  iniquitous  procedure.  We  do  not  like  the  state- 
ment that  the  Protector  Somerset  provided  materials  for  his  palace 
by  blowing  up  "a  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  chapel."  The  pupil  will 
at  once  form  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholics  under 
Edward  VI.  as  a  definite  religious  body,  with  their  own  places  of 
worship.  The  chapel  or  church  in  question  was  one  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  In  speaking 
of  the  establishment  of  School  Boards  in  the  present  reign,  the 
author  exclaims,  "  Here  is,  indeed,  a  contrast  to  the  old  days  when 
a  serf  was  hindered  from  having  his  child  taught  to  read  or  write  ! " 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  inaccurate,  for  undoubtedly  efforts  were 
made  to  hinder  him ;  but  there  is  a  risk  of  the  reader  jumping  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  some  actual  legal  restriction  on 
education,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
when  the  Commons  in  1391  petitioned  Richard  II.  that  villeins 
might  be  forbidden  to  put  their  children  to  school, "  pur  eux  avan- 
cer  par  Clergie,"  their  petition  was  answered  with  "  Le  Roi 
s'avisera  " ;  aud  in  the  next  reign  a  statute  which  was  passed  on 
the  prayer  of  the  Commons,  while  it  debarred  the  labourer  from 
apprenticing  his  child  to  a  craft,  guarded  the  freedom  of  education 
by  an  express  clause  : — "  Purveux  toutesfoiz  qe  chescun  homme 
ou  femme*  de  quele  estate  ou  condition  qil  soit  soit  fraunc  de  mettre 
son  fitz  ou  file  dapprendre  lettereure  a  qelconqe  escole  qe  leur 
plest  deinz  le  Roiahiie." 


BALZAC'S  COMEDIE  HUMAINE* 

IT  is  M.  Taine,  we  think,  who  compares  the  works  of  Balzac  to 
a  cathedral  of  the  middle  ages,  a  cathedral  which  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  public  home  of  all  classes  and  all  ages.  The  cathedral 
sadly  needs  a  showman,  a  cicerone  whom  English  visitors  can 
understand,  and  who  understands  English  visitors.  This  worthy 
sacristan  should  not  be  an  artist,  nor  a  too  aesthetic  critic.  He 
should  know  all  about  that  vast  labyrinthine  edifice,  La  Comedie 
Humaine,  and  about  the  history  of  the  architect ;  but  he  should 
not  tell  all  he  knows  to  the  untutored  public,  the  curious  English 
Miss  who  likes  to  visit  the  fane.  "  Here,"  he  should  say,  "  is  the 
Eugenie  Grandet  shrine,  and  there  is  Modeste  Migcon's  little 
chapel.  That  grotesque  gurgoyle,  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,  is  reckoned 
fine,  and  there  is  a  magnificent  view  from  the  tower  of  the 
Seraphitus  Seraphita.  Please  observe  the  seats  of  them  that 
change  money,  and  the  Nucingens  haggling  in  the  market 
place  below."  These  interesting  objects  our  literary  cicerone  might 
blamelessly  point  out,  and  depart  not  without  a  fee  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  visitors.  But  there  are  many  grotesques  in  Balzac's 
huge  pile  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
modest  public.  There  are  crypts  haunted  by  ghosts  ;of  golden- 
eyed  girls  dead  in  their  sins,  and  there  is  a  skeleton  built  up  in  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  of  La  Grande  Breteche.  The  window,  too,  on 
which  are  depicted  the  events  in  the  legend  of  Vautrin  is  not 
edifying. 

To  drop  this  architectural  metaphor  of  M.  Taine's,  the  literary 
»uide  to  Balzac's  works  must  be  discreet,  and  not  too  enthu- 
siastic. Mr.  Walker,  who  is  the  author  of  a  new  treatise  on 
Balzac,  is  not  too  enthusiastic  and  is  not  indiscreet.  Yet  we 
fear  that,  though  his  book  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  value, 
he  has  missed  the  chance  of  writing  a  work  much  more  useful 
and  important.  He  begins  by  offering  his  reader  a  short  sketch 
of  "  the  Comedie  Humaine  and  its  author."  The  subject  is  so 
wide  and  so  opulent  in  detail  and  in  anecdote,  that  it  might 
well  oppress  and  overburden  even  an  experienced  author.  Sir. 
Walker  has  avoided  one  fault — the  fault  which  produces  the 
most  wearisome  sort  of  writing — he  has  not  tried  to  say  everything 
about  his  subject.  His  introductory  essay  is  but  seventy  pages  in 
length,  while'  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  transla- 
tions of  La  Bourse,  Gaudissart  II.,  and  Albert  Savarus.  These 
translations  are  not  quite  perfect,  either  in  style  or  accuracy,  as  we 
shall  presently  try  to  show.  But  would  Mr.  Walker  not  have 
acted  more  wisely  if  he  had  devoted  less  space  to  translations,  if 
he  had  not  attempted  to  reproduce  whole  novels  in  English  ?  We 
think  that  a  capital  and  serviceable  work  might  be  composed  by 
any  one  who  should  adopt,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Saintsbury  in  his  recent  series  of  essays  on  French  novelists,  pub- 
lished in  the  Fortnightly  Revieio.  He  might  allot  more  room  to 
the  personal  history  of  Balzac  and  to  the  literary  influences  which 
were  powerful  in  the  development  of  his  genius— a  genius  allied  to, 
and  yet  in  many  ways  remote  from,  the  "Romanticism"  of  his 
period.  The  analyst  would  then  assign  each  of  the  novels  to  its 
date  in  Balzac's  life.  For  many  of  Balzac's  tales  are  confessions, 
more  or  less  veiled,  and  may  be  used,  with  caution,  as  materials 
towards  a  biography.  Balzac,  as  Mr.  Walker  remarks,  dwells 
much  on  the  power  of  women  and  of  money ;  "  he  never,  for  an 
instant,  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  situation  in  life, 
however  trivial  or  however  critical,  in  which  a  man's  sentiments, 
his  conduct,  and  his  fate  are  not  influenced  by  money."  It  would 
not  be  impossible  to  illustrate  this  remark,  and  to  illustrate  the 
imaginative  results  of  Balzac's  relations  with  women  by  an 
analysis  of  the  romance  of  different  moments  in  his  career.  The 
task  would  be  no  light  one ;  but  a  writer  might  show  how  the 
various  parts  of  La  Comedie  Humaine  grew,  and  he  might  then 
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criticize  the  later  reconstruction  and  fusing  of  many  stories  and 
studies  into  the  great  whole.  There  would  be  room  for  analysis 
of  the  more  important  novels,  and  certain  characteristic  passages  of 
no  great  length  might  be  given  in  really  careful  and  delicate 
translation.  It  is  so  easy  to  catch  the  general  meaning  of  a 
French  sentence  that  translators  rarely  devote  real  labour  to  the 
task  of  producing  an  exact  and  pleasing  English  equivalent.  No 
one  would  now  venture  to  translate  the  Greek  or  Latin  classics  in 
the  slovenly  fashion,  regardless  of  style,  which  is  thought  good 
enough  for  French  masterpieces. 

Mr.  Walker's  plan  is  not  that  which  we  have  tried  to  sketch, 
though  we  do  not  dream  of  blaming  him  because  he  has  written  a 
book  a  son  devis,  and  not  our  ideal  guide  to  Balzac.  His  account 
of  the  novelist's  history  is  as  meagre  as  may  be.  He  lays,  however, 
a  good  deal  of  stress  on  Balzac's  habits  of  work,  his  wonderful 
dressing-gown,  his  vigils,  his  coffee.  George  Sand  says,  in  her 
autobiography,  that  she  believes  Balzac  exaggerated  in  his  con- 
versation the  peculiarities  of  his  life,  and  that  she  frequently 
surprised  him  working  like  any  ordinary  mau  of  letters.  Mr. 
Walker  has  room  to  explain  how  Balzac  won  his  wide  and 
minute  knowledge  of  Parisian  life,  and  to  criticize,  with  good 
sense  aud  justice,  his  realistic  manner,  his  multiplication  of 
details.  He  is  able  to  defend  Balzac's  morality,  too  ;  for  Balzac, 
intending  "  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  life,"  could  not  con- 
scientiously omit  anything  ;  and,  again,  his  romances  certainly 
do  not  make  evil  alluring.  If  they  are  mischievous,  it  is  because 
they  tell  much  that  might  otherwise  never  be  known  by  the 
reader.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Walker  glides  very  lightly  over  several 
stories  and  episodes ;  unlike  the  prurient  moralists  who  really 
advertise  the  most  dangerous  works  that  they  delight  in  denounc- 
ing. Mr.  Walker  then  assigns  the  novels  to  their  various  dates ; 
and  there  is  many  an  annus  ?nirabilis  in  the  history  of  the  author 
who  wrote  Honorine,  Splcndeurs  et  Miseres  des  Courtisanes,  and 
Illusions  pcrdues  in  one  year.  Mr.  Walker  next  states  the  method  of 
arrangement  later  adopted  by  Balzac,  and  criticizes  the  cross  divi- 
sions and  inconsistencies  of  the  system.  Works  of  art  which  are 
really  whole  and  harmonious  in  detail  and  ensemble  are  not  produced 
by  the  afterthoughts  which  have  influenced  Victor  Hugo  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  in  the  artificial  arrangement  of  idyls  into  a  kind  of 
epic.  Sketches  of  the  greater  novels  follow,  and,  brief  as  they  are, 
give  the  English  reader  no  bad  idea  of  the  conduct  of  the  tales. 
Then  come  translations,  as  we  have  said,  of  three  short  stories. 

Mr.  Walker  rather  innocently  explains  why  Balzac  has  not  been 
translated : — 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  has  not  been  more  extensively  translated  is 
that  readers  sufficiently  educated  to  appreciate  his  works  would  be  able  to 
read  then)  in  the  original,  and  so  insure  a  far  greater  treat  than  they  could 
from  an}'  translation.  That  is  an  explanation  highly  creditable  to  the 
reading  public. 

Various  other  reasons  have  conspired  to  veil  Balzac  in  the  decent 
obscurity  of  a  foreign  language.  One  of  these  is  the  incompe- 
tence of  translators.  There  is  no  great  market  for  their  works, 
and  therefore  they  are  paid  at  a  price  which  copying  clerks  would 
disdain.  Thus  they  are,  as  a  rule,  most  inadequate  workmen  or 
workwomen  ;  whereas  to  translate  Balzac  would  tax  the  powers 
of  the  cleverest  masters  of  style.  We  have  seen  many  worse 
attempts  than  those  of  Mr.  Walker ;  and  yet  those  attempts  are 
often  stiff,  often  give  the  matter  an  air  of  niaiserie  (the  most 
common  fault  in  renderings  from  the  French),  and  are  not  in- 
variably accurate.  For  example,  what  English  writer  would  ever 
talk  about  "  the  thousand  lorms  of  chastity  which  make  a  young 
man  an  object  apart "  ?  A  young  man  capable  of  a  thousand  forms 
of  chastity  would  indeed  be  a  remarkable  object.  Yet  it  is  thus 
that  Mr.  Walker  renders  "  son  ame  adolescent  ne  meconnaissait 
aucune  des  mille  pudeurs  qui  font  du  jeune  homme  un  etre  a  part." 
A  young  man  may  cherish  many  delicate  reserves,  which  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  practising  a  thousand  forms  of  chastity.  Here 
is  another  example : — 

Pale  as  a  lily,  Kosalie  made  no  answer  to  her  mother,  the  violence  of  her 
disappointed  sentiments  rendered  her  so  thoroughly  stupid.  But  in  the 
presence  of  this  man,  whom  she  hated  so  deeply  since  an  instant  ago,  she 
put  on  the  indefinable  smile  that  dancers  put  on  for  the  public.  In  short, 
she  was  able  to  laugh,  she  had  strength  to  conceal  her  rage,  which  calmed 
itself  down,  for  she  resolved  to  employ  this  great  silly  young  fellow  for  hev 
own  purposes. 

The  first  sentence  here,  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Walker,  really  reminds 
us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  well-known  quotation  from  an  his- 
torical romance : — "  '  Here  is  a  blasted  flare  up,'  said  the  Princess, 
whose  girlish  timidity  had  hitherto  kept  her  silent.''  There  is  this 
sort  of  incongruity  between  the  pale  lily,  "  the  disappointed  senti- 
ments," and  the  stupidity  of  Rosalie.  Balzac  would  not  have  said 
in  English  that  the  violence  of  Rosalie's  disappointment  made  her 
"  thoroughly  stupid."  Nor  is  enjin  properly  rendered  by  "  in  short " 
in  this  passage.  Once  more,  who  would  say  in  English,  "I  gave  him 
a  sombre  look  in  bowing  to  him  "  ?  Yet  again,  Balzac  would  never 
have  called  a  lay  figure  "a  model";  yet  Mr.  Walker  makes  "model ': 
the  equivalent  of  mannequin.  We  might  go  on  making  similar 
criticisms  at  any  length.  Probably  English  people  who  know  no 
French  have  little  sense  of  delicacy  in  style,  and,  in  reading  a 
novel,  small  errors  will  not  give  them  pause.  Thus  Mr.  Walker's 
translations  may  be  satisfactory  enough  to  his  readers  ;  to  any  oue 
who  really  cares  for  the  art  of  translation  they  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  book,  however,  will  be  found  instructive  by  many 
persons  who  are  unable  to  explore  French  literature  for  them- 
selves. As  Mr.  Walker  says  of  Ursule  Mirouet,  "any  young  girl 
might  read  it  without  danger,  and,  possibly,  not  without  interest." 
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ORDER  in  disorder  is  the  distinguishing:  characteristic  of  those 
invaluable  publications  which  issue  from  the  Record  Office. 
Each  of  the  bulky  instalments  of  the  series  contains  the  most  ex- 
traordinary medley  of  disconnected  facts.  Yet,  thanks  to  the 
learning  and  industry  of  editors  like  Mr.  Redington,  and  his  coad- 
jutor in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  .Mr.  R.  A.  Roberts, 
thev  all  shake  comfortably  into  their  proper  places  in  the  history 
of  their  period.  What  professes  to  be  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
business  of  a  Government  department  leaves  the  reader,  as  he  lays 
down  the  volume,  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  time  it  covers  than  many  an  elaborate  work  throughout 
which  he  is  kept  continually  in  leading-strings. 

The  vividness  of  the  effect  this  new  and  very  important  volume 
produces  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  four  years  it  com- 
prises. If  Secretaries  of  State  gathered  their  views  of  human 
nature  from  their  official  correspondence,  they  must  have  formed 
a  verv  drearv  opinion  of  mankind.  Ireland  and  Irish  politics  form 
the  largest  "single  topic  in  the  volume.  Never  was  there  so 
tangledand  begrimed  a  skein.  The  brilliant  Towushend  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  during  the  larger  portion  of  the  time.  Mr.  Froude 
has  drawn  largely  on  Lord  Towushend's  correspondence  with 
Secretaries  Lords  Shelburne  and  Weymouth,  which  is  here  cata- 
logued and  summarized.  The  present  volume  enables  inquirers 
into  the  relations  between  England  and  Ireland  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  historian's  theories.  The  English  Ministry  had 
instructed  Lord  Townshend  to  persuade  the  Irish  Parliament 
into  increasing  the  standing  army  in  Ireland  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  extending  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament, lie  was  also  to  be  on  his  guard  that  the  patriotic 
partv  in  the  island  did  not  succeed  in  the  design  they  cherished 
of  fettering  the  King's  liberty  of  granting  pensions  on  the 
Irish  revenue.  The  Octennial  Act  was  finally  passed,  but  any 
increase  of  the  army  was  obstinately  resisted,  except  on  the 
terms  of  a  pledge  by  the  Crown  to  keep  at  least  twelve  thousand 
of  the  troops  in  the  country.  Irish  public  men  of  any  freedom  of 
spirit  were  especially  apprehensive  that  the  Irish  army,  maintained 
out  of  Irish  taxation,  might  be  used  simply  as  a  supplement  of  the 
English  army.  The  wish  to  set  bounds  to  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions is  explicable  enough,  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  shameless 
jobbery  and  corruption  contained  in  this  very  volume.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  himself  on  one  occasion  complains  bitterly  that  his 
predecessors,  by  grants  of  employments  for  life  and  in  reversion, 
and  by  tilling  others  with  double  names,  had  so  prodigally  antici- 
pated the  favours  of  Government  as  to  leave  him  scarce  anything 
to  bestow  for  the  advancement  of  His  Majesty's  business.  On  all 
sides  is  heard  a  cry  of  "  Give,  give.''  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  at 
one  moment  in  a  state  of  hopefulness  that  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
are  coming  round  to  the  support  of  his  policy.  He  writes  to  say 
that  these  patriots  are  "forming  expectations,"  and  entreats  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  transmit  their  expectations  at  once  for  His 
Majesty's  decision.  Their  expectations  were  solely  of  a  private, 
not  a  public,  nature.  A  delay  of  several  months  was  made  in 
appointing  a  Chancellor,  and  Parliament  grew  discontented.  It 
was  proposed,  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  dismay,  to  pass  a  Short 
Money  Pill,  granting  supplies  for  three  months  at  a  time.  The 
threat  caused  a  panic  in  Downing  Street.  There  it  was  re- 
garded as  being,  as  indeed  it  was,  a  demonstration  against 
ihe  English  connexion.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  Royal  master  it  "  stood  condemned  in  the  sight 
both  of  God  and  man."  The  Lord-Lieutenant  asks  for  some 
speedy  "  marks  of  Royal  favour  "  for  those  who  had  stood 
"early  and  firmly  against  the  current.''  The  marks  of  Royal 
favour  were  not  only  peerages,  but  pensions  and  new  sinecures. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  old  supporter  of  the  Government,  already 
enriched  with  places  and  grauts,  who  is  greedy  for  more.  Lord 
Shannon,  already  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  "  wishe3  to 
be  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices."  Mr.  Speaker  Ponsunby 
"expects"  that  the  office  of  Examinator  of  the  Customs,  now  in 
posse.-sion  of  his  eldest  son,  shall  be  regranted  to  him  and  his 
brother  for  their  joint  lives.  The  wealthy  and  disinterested  Ilely 
Hutchinson,  Prime-Serjeant,  who  has  a  dangerous  gift  of  popular 
oratory,  "  expects"  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  lives  of 
his  two  sons  by  a  grant  to  them,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  of  some 
office  of  the  value  "at  least"  of  500/.  a  year.  He  also  wants  the 
title  of  viscountess  for  his  wife.  These  gentlemen  will  not  be  con- 
tent, adds  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  without  a  clear  engagement  to 
reward  them  for  carrying  on  the  King's  business.  A  little  while 
later  he  writes  home  that  all  three  are  using  all  their  in- 
fluence to  defeat  the  Bill  for  increasing  the  army.  lie  assures 
the  Secretary  of  State  he  can  only  make  head  .against  such  un- 
scrupulous persons  by  having  the  absolute  disposal  of  revenue 
offices.  He  thinks,  for  instance,  he  might  gain  over  Mr.  Flood  by 
promising  him  "  the  next  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  of  Revenue." 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  obviously  was  convinced  he  could  draw 
any  politician  in  Iieland  over  to  the  side  of  the  Court 
if  he  had  the  free  use  of  the  Pension  list.  The  unlucky 
thing  was,  that  as  soon  as  a  politician  was  overwhelmed  with 
Court  favours  his  zeal  cooled.  A  member  of  Parliament  might 
fight  manfully  for  the  Government.  A  place  or  pension  was 
bestowed  as  a  retainer  for  future  services,  when  straightway  he 
would  abandon  public  life  as  if  the  reason  for  pursuing  it  further 
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were  at  an  end.  "  It  is  a  common  trick,"  writes  Lord  Townshend, 
in  a  letter  marked  "  most  secret,"  "  for  people  the  moment  they 
have  obtained  a  good  thing  from  Government  through  one  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  take  the  earliest  occasion  of  quitting  Parliament 
under  his  successor,  by  which  means  the  intention  of  obliging 
them  is  defeated." 

Throughout  the  correspondence  at  this  period,  which  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  describes  as  "  the  crisis  of  Irish  government,  "  not  a  word 
can  be  found  implying  that  either  the  Lord-Lieutenant  or  Ministry 
in  London  wasted  a  thought  on  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  people. 
Once  the  Lord-Lieutenant  deprecates  any  arrangement  which 
might  lead  to  a  continuance  of  the  riotous  scenes  of  elec- 
tioneering. But  his  anxiety  was  excited  on  grounds  merely  of 
police.  In  fact,  the  Irish  people  might  as  well  have  been  non- 
existent for  all  the  trace  to  be  found  of  them  in  four  important 
years.  Once  it  is  declared  that  "  the  generality  of  the  king- 
dom "  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  standing 
army.  The  statement  would  have  been  audaciously  untrue  if 
made  of  the  Irish  natives.  Of  these,  however,  we  may 
be  sure  Lord  Townshend  was  not  thinking  at  all.  Yet  signa 
might  even  then  be  discerned  of  the  rise  of  a  spirit  which 
was  to  change  the  complexion  and  objects  of  Irish  politics. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  intimates  suspicions  that  there  are  actually 
persons  adventurous  enough  to  form  designs  against  the  supre- 
macy of  the  English  Parliament  over  Ireland.  He  evidently 
looks  upon  the  project  as  merely  conceived  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  the  stream  of  pensions  and  places  to  their  side.  But  the 
sentiment  of  indignation  against  English  rule  was  germinating. 
Surprise  can  hardly  be  entertained  that  Ireland  did  not  cherish 
affection  for  a  suzerainty  which  was  employed  for  little  else  than 
to  turn  Ireland  into  a  pension  reservoir  for  Court  favourites. 

The  riots  which  arose  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  upon 
John  Wilkes  for  his  Essay  on  Woman,  come  within  this  volume. 
Accounts  may  be  read  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mob  at  one 
time  took  violent  possession  of  the  coachin  which  this  particularly 
worthless  demagogue  was  being  conveyed  to  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  The  carriage  had  reached  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  when,  "  on  a  sudden,  a  number  of  persons  took  off  the 
horses,  turned  the  coach  round,  and,  with  an  expedition  beyond 
conception,  drew  the  coach  through  the  Strand,  through  Temple 
Bar,  into  the  City,  so  that  stopping  it  was  impracticable."  The 
prisoner  was  in  the  course  of  the  night  safely  lodged  in  gaol ;  but 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  grievously  offended  at  the  rescue,  and 
petulantly  reproved  the  magistrates.  The  Wilkes  riots  were  not  the 
only  disorders  at  this  time.  Various  trade  agitations  against  lowering 
the  rate  of  wages  kept  breaking  out,  to  the  alarm  of  the  town.  In  May, 
1 768,  the  merchant  sailors  struck  for  thirty-seven  shillings  a  month 
wages.  They  intercepted  ships  at  Gravesend  and  elsewhere  on 
the  river,  unmanned  them,  and  incapacitated  them  for  going  to 
sea.  From  five  to  six  thousand  assembled  in  Stepney  Fields. 
The  watermen  threatened  to  join  them,  as  did  also  the  coalheavers. 
Of  the  latter,  several  were  executed  for  rioting  in  July  j 768.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  Bow  Street  magistrate, 
that  the  coalheavers  laboured  under  "  some  grievances  which 
require  Parliamentary  aid  or  redress  ;  for  they  have  been  tossed 
about  between  undertakers,  register  offices,  and  other  interested 
agents,  greatly  to  their  injury."  Distress  among  the  working 
classes  spread  soon  to  the  tailors  and  the  coopers.  Parliament 
was  alarmed  hy  the  tailors'  threat  to  march  to  Westminster  to 
present  a  petition.  Sir  John  Fielding  and  other  magistrates  met 
them  on  their  way  and  persuaded  them  to  disperse.  Loom-cutting 
was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  wrorking  man  out  of  employ- 
ment. Several  of  the  offenders  were  executed.  Spitalfields  wa3 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  their  place  of  execution,  that 
having  been  the  scene  of  their  crime ;  but  the  Sheriffs  were  exer- 
cised in  mind  on  the  lawfulness  of  conducting  an  execution  in  an 
unusual  spot.  Throughout  the  numerous  notices  of  these  dis- 
turbances the  name  of  Sir  John  Fielding  constantly  occurs.  Ho 
acted  apparently  more  nearly  after  the  manner  of  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police  than  of  a  modern  stipendiary  magistrate.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  references  to  his  proceedings,  he 
possessed  infinitely  more  tact  and  intelligence  in  dealing  with 
popular  excitements  than  the  whole  Cabinet. 

Some  curious  incidents  are  meutioned  showing  the  stage  which 
public  opinion  had  reached  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  labour.  Sir 
John  Fielding  thought  the  coalheavers  were  hardly  treated  in 
point  of  wages.  But  he  would  probably  have  sympathized  with 
the  public  spirit  of  a  certain  tedious  gentleman  named  Samuel 
Garbett,  who  is  always  persecuting  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this 
volume  on  the  subject  of  ironworkers  and  Cornish  miners  who  had 
emigrated  to  Sweden.  Mr.  Samuel  Garbett  thought  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  ought  to  punish  these  runaways  and  their 
seducers.  But  we  do  not  read  that  he  had  any  success.  Some 
men  who  had  fled  from  the  Carron  works  were  outlawed.  They 
were  so  hardened  as  to  tell  the  chaplain  at  Gothenburgh  that  they 
could  make  more  money  there  than  in  their  native  country.  They 
showed  their  contumacy  by  actually  boasting  that  they  "  did  not 
care  for  the  outlawry."  In  one  case  the  Government  interfered 
with  effect.  Cator,  a  coach  spring  maker  had  established  a  manu- 
factory of  those  and  other  steel  goods  in  Holland.  On  returning 
to  England  to  engage  more  workmen  he  was  arrested.  The 
British  Minister  at  the  1  Iague  was  required  "  to  take  steps 
to  compel  a  companion  of  Cator's  to  return,  so  that  the  manu- 
facture might  be  completely  broken  up."  Frequent  references 
to  capital  sentences  indicate  how  severe  and  even  savage  the 
law  at  this  time  was.     If  our  indignation  at  these  atroci- 
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ties  in  the  name  of  justice  could  be  heightened,  it  would  be 
by  the  means  through  which  a  feeble  lenity  was  occasionally 
infused.  Members  of  Parliament  are  seen  in  the  "  Calendar," 
perpetually  requesting  pardons  at  the  instances  of  constituents. 
Thus  Mr.  Morier,  the  member  for  Launceston,  is  very  earnest  for 
the  pardon  of  a  wrecker  eighty  years  old.  He  "  need  not  explain 
to  Lord  Shelburne  the  situation  one  is  in  with  voters  of  boroughs 
just  before  a  general  election,  and  how  apt  they  are  to  fancy  one 
has  not  done  one's  utmost  if  one  fails  of  success  in  a  point  that 
they  have  set  their  hearts  upon."  If  his  intercession  cannot  be 
granted,  he  asks  "the  favour  of  an  ostensible  letter,"  showing  he 
had  exerted  himself.  The  strangest  point  in  this  chase  after  a 
reprieve  is  that  a  member  for  Launceston  should  have  thought  a 
wish  of  his  constituents  worth  troubling  himself  about.  Morier 
obtained  his  "  osteusible  letter."  But  that  was  all.  The  King 
-answered  that  he  must  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge.  As 
the  judge  had  not  recommended  a  pardon  to  a  man  "  guilty 
of  the  inhumanity  of  plundering  the  distressed,"  His  Majesty 
remained  obdurate.  Nothing  can  be  more  creditable  than  the 
King's  deference  to  the  judges.  We  may  nevertheless  think  the 
**  inhumanity "  of  stealing  from  a  wreck  a  piece  of  rope  was 
more  than  equalled  by  the  inhumanity  of  hanging  an  old  man  of 
eighty  for  the  act.  On  one  occasion  even  a  judge  professes  him- 
self shocked  at  the  "  carnage  "  when  he  leaves  for  execution  three 
men  he  had  been  obliged  to  sentence  for  a  single  crime.  The 
penalty  of  transportation  was  beginning  to  suggest  itself  as  a 
substitute  for  death.  But  it  was  more  unpopular  with 
many  convicts  than  the  gallows.  This  volume  contains  a 
remarkable  memorial  from  Robert  Webber,  in  Maidstone 
Gaol,  to  Lord  Shelburne,  complaining  that,  after  sentence  of 
■death,  he  had  been  reprieved  by  the  judge,  "which  he  did 
not  ask  for  nor  desire."  He  hopes  "  the  law  will  not  be  broken 
"by  transporting  him,  death  being  all  he  requires."  Mr.  Webber, 
moderate  as  were  his  desires,  remained  a  victim  of  illegality. 
He  received  for  answer  that  "  His  Majesty  can  pay  no  regard 
to  his  application,  and  has  confirmed  the  sentence  last  passed 
upon  him."  Perhaps  an  even  more  extraordinary  commutation  of 
sentence  than  the  tyrannical  lenity  to  Mr.  Webber  is  a  case  men- 
tioned in  this  volume  in  which  the  King  grants  the  petition  of 
one  John  Benham,  a  housebreaker,  for  a  pardon  "  on  condition  of 
undergoing  the  amputation  of  one  of  his  limbs,  in  order  to  prove 
the  efficacy  of  the  styptic  medicines  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Pierce."  The  operation  was  to  be  performed  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
At  its  end  "  the  prisoner  is  to  be  considered  no  longer  in  custody." 
The  law  was  notoriously  hard  upon  thieves  and  forgers.  Where 
a  great  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  justice  was  not  always 
so  vigilant.  The  "  Calendar "  contains  more  than  one  reference 
to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  a  lady  who  had  been  convicted 
at  Edinburgh  of  incest  and  poisoning  her  husband.  Three 
weeks  after  she  had  been  confined  of  a  child,  and  within  a 
wreek  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution,  an  under-gaoler  was 
bribed  to  let  her  escape.  Her  flight  was  not  discovered  till  the 
next  day.  Disguised  in  man's  clothes,  and  with  relays  of  four 
horses  day  and  night,  she  pushed  on  from  stage  to  stage  to  Durham, 
by  which  time  her  pursuers  got  tired  of  the  chase.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  any  attempt  to  recapture 
her. 

Great  names  and  small  names  jostle  each  other  amicably  in 
these  pages.  The  small,  however,  like  that  of  Wilkes,  occupy 
more  space  than  the  great.  One  paragraph  notifies  a  request  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Conway  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  allow  all  the 
privileges  of  free  postage  to  Mr.  David  Hume,  whom  he  has 
appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State.  References  to  official  letters 
from  the  new  Under-Secretary  follow  at  intervals,  but  the  great 
historian  and  metaphysician  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  reveal  in 
his  official  correspondence  either  the  historian  or  the  metaphysician. 
Another  paragraph  records  a  memorial  from  Principal  Robertson 
on  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  Professors  for  an  increase  of  their 
salaries.  Another  relates  a  complaint  of  Lieutenant  Cook,  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Endeavour,  of  insolence  shown  to  him  and  Mr. 
Banks  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  His  vessel's  claim  to  be  a  King's  ship 
was  denied  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  commander  accused  of 
smuggling.  Great  events  and  small  exhibit  the  same  dispropor- 
tion in  regard  to  the  space  they  occupy  in  a  Secretary  of  State's 
correspondence  as  great  men  and  small  men.  The  affairs  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  then  newly  taken  over  by  the  Crown  from  the  Duke 
of  Athole,  monopolize  more  room  than  the  mutterings  of  the 
coming  storm  in  the  North  American  colonies.  The  grievings  of 
the  Manx  Viceroy  over  his  salary  of  6ool.,  which  was  long  in 
arrear,  and  the  insubordination  of  the  Commander  of  his  Forces — 
a  certain  Major  Pennington — meander  up  and  down  through  the 
sixhundred  pages  as  if  they  wereseriousaflhirs  of  State.  Long  bicker- 
ings between  the  naval  commander  on  the  Mediterranean  station — 
a  Commodore  Spry — and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  on  the  right  of 
Gibraltar  to  be  victualled  from  the  Moorish  coast,  take  up  much 
room  in  this  catalogue,  and  doubtless  fill  whole  shelves  in  the 
Record  Office.  A  glance  over  the  volume  shows  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  public  business  goes  definitely  to  the  making  of  history. 
All  the  details  together,  trivial  and  critical,  are  needed  to  produce 
the  due  general  impression.  But  the  events  are  few  which  seem 
to  retain  active  life  in  them.  A  circular  from  Lord  Weymouth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
quests British  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts  to  send  to  the  writer  of 
the  London  Gazette,  which  was  asserted  to  be  losing  its  subscribers 
for  want  of  foreign  news,  "such  articles  of  intelligence  as  may 
appear  proper  for  that  paper."  They  are  to  take  especial  care  never 


to  send  "anything  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  the 
smallest  doubt."  It  might  reward  the  labour  of  turning  over  files 
of  the  Gazette  while  Lord  Weymouth  was  in  power  to  discover 
how  much  of  the  foreign  intelligence  which  this  appeal  produced 
remains  now  either  interesting  or  true. 


GEORGE  COMBE  ON  EDUCATION.* 

XT  is  difficult  to  congratulate  Mr.  Jolly  on  the  form  he  has 
-B-  chosen  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  work  done  by  George 
Combe  for  education  in  these  kingdoms.  A  full-sized  octavo 
volume,  extending  over  considerably  more  than  seven  hundred 
pages,  and  made  up  of  extracts  and  selections  from  a  great  number 
of  books  and  documents,  partly  published  and  partly  unpublished, 
composed  at  many  different  times  and  involving  a  good  deal  of 
repetition,  is  not  likely  to  attract  many  readers  beyond  a  circle  of 
enthusiastic  specialists  which  we  cannot  suppose  very  large. 
Neither  can  we  agree  with  the  editor  that  Combe's  writings  will 
be  much  consulted  hereafter  for  practical  purposes.  Together  with 
a  few  other  indefatigable  workers,  he  fought  strenuously  and 
constantly  against  prejudices  the  strength  of  which  already  seems 
inexplicable  to  us,  but  was  a  very  serious  matter  only  a  generation 
ago.  The  work  was  uphill  at  the  time,  and  hope  must  often  have 
been  near  failing.  But  its  fruit  was  silently  growing,  and  we  are 
now  in  the  comparatively  secure  enjoyment  of  it.  We  take  the 
good  things  of  life  as  our  birthright,  and  forget  the  toil  of  our 
fathers  who  won  them  for  us.  It  is  right  and  fitting  that  men 
should  be  found  to  remind  us  of  their  deeds  and  procure 
just  honour  for  their  names.  But  their  work  has  been  done 
once  for  all ;  it  is  for  us  not  to  go  back  upon  it,  but  to  con- 
tinue and  improve  it.  In  this  case  George  Combe  had  to 
do  with  opponents  who  distrusted  every  suggestion  of  im- 
provement simply  because  it  pointed  to  innovation,  who  feared 
and  disliked  every  kind  of  knowledge  they  were  not  familiar 
with,  and  who  thought  it  certainly  indecent  and  probably 
irreligious  for  children  to  learn  so  much  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  their  own  bodies  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  the 
elementary  rules  of  health.  At  present  elaborate  argument  on 
these  points  is  no  longer  needed.  What  we  most  want  is  to 
organize  practical  teaching  in  accordance  with  principles  which 
nearly  all  competent  persons  regard  as  established.  We  have  to 
overcome  not  active  opposition,  but  the  inertia  of  inveterate 
routine.  For  us,  therefore,  it  is  more  interesting  to  see  what 
Combe  achieved  in  the  way  of  actual  experiment  than  to  spend 
much  time  on  his  dissertations.  These  no  doubt  have-  their  in- 
terest, but  it  is  rather  a  personal  and  historical  one ;  they  show  us 
how  much  Combe  was  in  certain  respects  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 
also  how  little  he  suspected  that  the  power  of  scientific  method 
was  about  to  be  extended  to  studies  which  he  slighted  as  merely 
verbal. 

The  one  point  of  reform  on  which  Combe  insisted  most  strongly 
was  the  recognition  of  physiology  as  holding  an  important  place 
in  education  ;  for  the  teacher,  as  enabling  him  to  discern  weak- 
ness, ill-health,  or  real  incapacity  from  idleness  or  perversity,  and 
to  administer  training  and  discipline  accordingly  ;  for  the  learners, 
as  enabling  them  to  appreciate  and  obey  with  intelligence  rules 
of  conduct  which  otherwise  would  appear  as  arbitrary  commands, 
besides  furnishing  them  with  knowledge  of  the  highest  importance 
and  the  most  constant  application  in  after-life.  So  far  he  has  won 
the  day,  and  the  complete  gathering  of  the  spoil  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  But  Combe  also  held  strongly  by  the  physiology  of 
mind,  not  only  as  a  real  branch  of  knowledge  in  itself,  but  as  a 
kind  of  knowledge  fit  to  be  used  in  education.  And  for  Combe 
the  physiology  of  mind  meant  the  mapping  out  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain  into  so-called  organs  of  supposed  mental  faculties,  com- 
monly called  phrenology ;  in  fact,  he  is  more  generally  known  as  a 
phrenologist  than  by  his  work  in  the  general  cause  of  education. 
It  also  appears  that  the  teaching  of  phrenology  iu  schools  founded 
under  Combe's  direction,  and  the  application  of  the  theory  to 
moral  and  mental  discipline,  was  found  to  produce  salutary'  effects. 
Believers  in  phrenology  will,  of  course,  conclude  from  this  that 
their  supposed  science  is  a  true  science,  and  that  Combe  knew  better 
than  the  vast  majority  of  philosophers  aud  physiologists  who  have 
rejected  its  claims.  Impatient  votaries  of  modern  science  may 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  assume  that  nobody  who  takes  phrenology 
seriously  can  really  have  deserved  well  of  mankind,  and  to  con- 
clude that  Combe  must  have  been  a  fanatic  or  a  charlatan.  We 
adopt  neither  of  these  conclusions;  but  find  in  this  part  of 
Combe's  work  a  moral  not  unlike  that  which  G.  H.  Lewes  found 
in  the  speculations  of  Gall,  from  whom  phrenology  took  its  rise. 
We  say  that,  as  a  theory  of  physiological  psychology,  this  map- 
ping out  of  faculties  on  the  skull  is  not  only  inadequate  but  ex- 
ploded ;  not  only  insufficient,  but  a  wrong  kind  of  theory  alto- 
gether ;  and  this  not  as  our  particular  opinion,  but  as  the  result 
of  the  whole  course  of  modern  psychology.  But  we  also  say  with 
Lewes  that  even  a  crude  and  erroneous  form  of  mental  physiology 
is  a  good  deal  better  than  none  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
borne  out  by  what  may  be  found  in  this  volume  touching  the  re- 
sults attained  in  practical  education  by  Combe  and  those  who 
acted  with  him.    And,  although  the  reports  are  on  the  face  of 
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them  trustworthy,  we  do  not  forget  to  allow  for  a  possible  colour- 
ing of  enthusiasm  in  the  reporters. 

On  the  theory  of  education  Combe's  opinions  were  such  as 
would  even  now*  be  called,  as  a  whole,  advanced.  Not  only  did 
he  refuse,  at  a  time  when  the  principle  of  State  aid  to  elementary 
education  was  yet  a  novelty,  to  be  content  with  anything  less  than 
a  national  and  universal  scheme,  but  on  some  points  he  went 
much  further  than  is  generally  thought  practicable  at  this  day. 
He  aimed  at  making  education  not  only  compulsory  and  unsec- 
tarian,  but  free  ;  in  fact,  the  principles  he  lays  down  are  precisely  j 
those  which  the  Education  League  started  with  in  I S70.  On 
the  education  of  women  Combe  hits  some  forcible  remarks;  he  j 
pleads  for  giving  them  a  real  and  solid  education,  including 
such  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  life  and  health  as  will 
make  them  fit  to  bring  up  their  children.  As  to  the  elements 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  he  found  it  needful  to  protest 
that  "  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  these  studies  are 
necessarilv  shocking  and  indelicate.''  Combe  also  discusses  the 
relative  merits  of  "linguistic  and  scientific  instruction,  which 
is  in  effect  the  question  still  being  hotly  discussed  between 
the  advocates  of  a  modern  education,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  the 
classical  svstem  which  has  been  in  possession  since  the  Renaissance. 
He  gives  his  voice  decidedly  (l'ke  Herbert  Spencer  and  several 
other  recent  authors  on  the  subject)  for  assigning  the  first  place  to 
scientific  training.  In  protesting  against  a  narrow  and  exclusive  , 
devotion  to  Greek  and  Latin  he  not  unnaturally  overshot  the 
mark.  That  literature  as  such  can  have  any  value  in  education 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Combe ;  nor  did  he  perceive,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  that  the  study  of  language  was  itself 
becoming  a  science  of  no  mean  importance.  We  are  now  able  to, 
see  that  the  question  is  not  what  it  appeared  to  be  in  Combe's 
time.  We  are  not  bound  to  choose  between  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  old  fashion  and  teaching  modern  languages  and 
science;  our  hope  is  that  the  contact  of  the  new  subjects  will  put 
fresh  life  into  the  old  ones,  and  that  our  children  will  not  cease  to 
learn  Latin  and  Greek,  but  will  learn  them  in  a  more  rational  way 
than  we  did,  and  use  the  time  thus  economized  to  learn  science 
also.  And  the  teaching  of  science  will  require  just  as  much 
vigilance  as  the  teaching  of  classics,  after  its  novelty  has  worn  off, 
to  prevent  it  from  lapsing  into  an  unintelligent  routine  in  which  a 
lip-memory  for  words  is  made  to  pass  muster  for  genuine  know- 
ledge of  things.  Herein  is  the  great  merit  of  Combe's  exhorta- 
tions, that  he  always  had  clearly  before  him  the  necessity  of 
making  instruction  real  and  thorough,  whatever  the  subject.  It 
mav  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  the  danger  to  be  combated  arises 
onlv  when  the  more  difficult  subjects  are  reached.  Surely  reading 
and  writing  and  Latin  accidence,  and  the  elementary  school  sub- 
jects srenerallv,  are  simple  things  which  there  is  only  one  way  of 
learning.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  we  shall  show  by  two  ex- 
amples. Probably  any  school  inspector  could  produce  twenty 
such :  but  specific  examples  are  always  more  convincing  than 
generalities,  and  these  two  happen  to  be  within  our  owu  know- 
ledge. 

A  boy  of  fair  intelligence  had  passed  through  the  Board  School 
of  a  village  in  North  Devon,  and  professed  to  have  learnt,  among 
other  things,  geography.  He  knew  the  leading  points  of  the  coast 
down  to  the  Land's  Lnd,  and  had  some  notion  of  its  configuration 
as  far  round  as  Plymouth ;  this,  however,  he  had  acquired  not 
from  the  school,  but  as  matter  of  common  local  knowledge.  Bristol 
he  knew  vaguely  as  being  "  up  Channel."  But  of  London,  and 
even  of  Exeter,  he  knew  barely  the  names.  He  had  no  conception 
of  their  distance  from  his  village,  in  what  direction  they  lay,  or 
how  he  would  set  about  going  to  either  city.  Plainly  this  boy's 
instruction  in  geography  had  not  been  real ;  it  had  never  been 
made  to  tit  on  to  his  working  knowledge  and  serve  the  uses  of  life. 
Very  likely,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  large-scale  Ordnance 
map  of  his  own  parish,  and  learning  to  read  a  map  and  understand 
its  significance  by  means  of  names  and  places  already  real  to 
him,  he  began  with  the  world  in  hemispheres,  and  had  been 
bewildered  with  maps  of  continents  and  countries  ou  half-a-dozen 
diti'.-rent  scales.  But  how  this  might  have  been,  and  whether  as  a 
ni  iix-'weight  for  knowing  nothing  of  Exeter  he  had  learnt  to  repeat 
by  rote  statements  about  Moscow  and  Pekin,  the  inquirer  omitted 
to  ascertain.  Our  second  instance  is  from  London.  A  boy  came 
fresh  from  school  to  a  clerk's  place,  having  passed  the  Sixth 
Standard,  and  with  excellent  testimonials.  The  first  thing  that 
was  discovered  about  him  was  that  he  could  not  read  ordinary 
handwriting  except  with  difficulty,  and  consequently  was  all  but 
useless  for  copying  documents.  His  mistakes,  moreover,  were  of 
a  servile  and  unintelligent  character.  A  defect  of  this  sort  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  mechanical  and  superficial  instruction,  and 
further  implies  imperfect  testing  of  the  results.  The  Sixth 
Standard  is  intended,  we  believe,  to  secure  not  only  the  mechanical 
operations  of  reading  and  writing,  but  the  performance  of  them 
with  a  fair  amount  of  understanding.  In  this  case,  at  any  rate, 
the  object  was  not  attained. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  book  there  are  some  interesting  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  a  school  at  Edinburgh  founded  bv  Combe,  I 
which  was  carried  on  for  some  years  with  great  success*  but  dis-  j 
continued  fur  want  of  a  competent  successor  to  the  first  master. 
Discipline  was  preserved  almost  entirely  by  moral  authority,  the  ' 
public  opinion  of  the  school  itself  being  largely  trusted  to  assist 
the  teacher.    Nothing  was  learnt  by  rote  but  arithmetical  tables; 
and  the  children  were  encouraged  not  only  to  bring  their  own 
intelligence  to  Lear  upon  their  lessons,  but  in  the  advanced 


classes  to  give  lessons  to  one  another  and  offer  criticisms  upon 
them,  and  now  and  then  on  the  lessons  of  the  master  himself.  The 
master  made  a  point  of  not  affecting  omniscience  or  evading 
questions  he  was  unable  to  answer,  and  incurred  no  loss 
of  respect  by  thus  treating  his  pupils  as  rational  beings. 
Instruction  was  given  as  much  as  possible  by  object-lessons, 
and  the  children  were  led  to  take  an  interest  in  their  own  educa- 
tion by  having  the  objects  and  advantages  of  their  training  ex- 
plained to  them.  Schools  on  similar  principles  were  founded  at 
Glasgow  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  and  some  of  them  were  kept 
up  till  they  were  absorbed  iu  the  national  system  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Act.  There  are  now  in  London  certain  Birkbeck 
schools,  connected  with  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  and  founded  by 
Mr.  William  Ellis,  apparently  not  with  the  direct  co-operation  of 
George  Combe,  but  with  his  approval ;  and  the  results  are  stated 
to  be  highly  satisfactory,  though  no  such  details  are  given  as  of 
the  old  Edinburgh  school.  If  it  be  asked  why  model  schools  of 
this  kind  canuot  be  multiplied  faster,  the  answer  is  a  simple  one. 
It  is  not  merely  or  chiefly  a  question  of  expense.  Before  we  can 
raise  our  elementary  schools  to  a  high  level,  we  must  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  really  competent  teachers.  If  we  are  to  have 
an  efficient  army,  we  must  understand  that  the  art  of  war  is  a 
serious  and  difficult  study,  and  soldiers  are  not  made  in  a  day ;  and 
if  we  are  to  conduct  an  effective  warfare  against  ignorance,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  that  education  is  a  thing  to  be  taken 
seriously,  and  teaching  a  vocation  that  does  not  come  by  nature. 


GLORIA.* 

rnilE  heroine  of  Gloria  may  be  exactly  described  in  the 
-i-  terms  of  the  famous  epitaph  on  the  cousin  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork.  Like  that  lady  of  quality,  she  "  was  bland,  passionate,  and 
deeply  religious,  she  painted  in  water-colours,  and  of  such  are  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Could  Miss  Yonge  be  worked  up  to  an 
Iberian  pitch  of  extravagance,  could  she  exchange  her  simpli- 
city for  a  tumid  style,  and  could  she,  finally,  for  her  interest 
in  the  High  Church  movement  exchange  a  wild  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  she  would  greatly  resemble  the  writer  of 
this  story.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  Don  Perez  Galdos,  but 
it  seems  that  his  works  have  of  late  attained  some  notoriety  in 
Spain.  He  is  in  some  sort  a  disciple  of  Manuel  Fernandez  y 
Gonzalez,  whose  romances  have  for  the  last  thirty  years  delighted 
the  lads  and  maidens  of  Madrid.  What  a  Spanish  novel-reader 
craves  above  all  things  is  action  and  adventure.  The  hero  must 
violate  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  except  faith  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  he  must  be  brought,  a  saved  and  glorified  creature, 
back  to  the  fold  at  last,  because  he  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  believer. 
If  we  can  judge  from  a  poor  translation  of  one  of  his  works, 
Galdos  is  a  less  brilliant  and  entertaining  writer  than  Fernandez  y 
Gonzalez,  but  he  is  even  more  devout.  His  personages  behave 
like  religious  marionettes.  They  stamp  and  knit  their  brows  at 
the  sight  of  a  Protestant,  they  shriek  and  turn  livid  when  their 
daughters  shake  hands  with  a  Jew,  and  altogether  they  disport 
themselves  in  a  manner  very  edifying  and  bewildering. 

Gloria  is  discovered  inhabiting  the  distant  town  of  Ficobriga, 
somewhere  in  Asturias.  The  place  she  lives  in  is  picturesquely  de- 
scribed, and  is  a  handsome  old  house  in  the  midst  of  a  very  poor 
and  dilapidated  market  town.  When  the  curtain  rises  the  Senorita 
Gloria  de  Lantigua,  in  company  with  her  papa,  Don  Juan,  is  very 
eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  uncle,  Don  Angel,  who  is  a 
bishop,  with  a  character  directly  founded  upon  that  of  the  pious 
prelate  known  to  all  readers  of  Les  Miserables.  The  person  of 
Gloria  was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  her  eyes  were  as  black 
as  sorrow,  however  black  that  may  be ;  she  was  eighteen,  she 
was  pale,  "  her  granate  lips  were  the  sweetest  fruit  that  the 
tree  of  beauty  can  offer  to  the  hungry  fancies  of  love." 
Over  those  two  meteors,  her  eyes,  fluttered  long,  glittering 
lashes.  But  her  engaging  exterior  concealed  some  trifling 
faults.  Gloria  was  generous,  innocent,  and  affectionate,  but  she 
held  unsound  views  regarding  the  Spanish  classics.  Her  father 
gave  her  "  a  good  dose  of  Calderon,"  but  the  judgment  she  passed 
upon  him  was  less  favourable  than  that  of  Shelley.  She 
thought,  in  her  boldness,  Don  Quixote  should  have  ended 
differently.  She  detected  mysticism  in  Quevedo,  just  as 
some  English  divines  scent  out  the  Arian  heresy  in  Milton.  In 
short,  she  was  exceedingly  critical  and  irreverent  in  her  attitude 
towards  the  masters  of  Spanish  literature,  and  her  father  shuddered 
at  the  audacity  of  her  scepticism.  He  himself  was  a  jurist  of 
devoted  piety,  splendid  conservatism,  and  an  acumen  which  wore 
out  its  sheath,  his  body,  with  the  rapidity  of  its  .action.  His 
brother  the  Bishop  was  loved,  feared,  worshipped,  and  courted  more 
than  any  other  person  in  the  province.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Ficobriga  adored  the  Bishop,  except  some  few  infidels  and  moral 
lepers;  these  he  sought  and  embraced,  and  sent  them  away  loaded 
with  money.  His  smile  was  the  most  holy  thing  in  Ficobriga;  a 
great  many  people  wept  copiously  whenever  the  Bishop  smiled. 
But  in  the  train  of  the  Bishop  on  the  particular  occasion  of  which 
we  speak,  there  came  a  young  layman,  with  an  elegant  carriage 
and  a  saffron  beard,  who  used  his  brilliant  pen  exclusively  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  who  had  come  down  hoping  to  be  elected 
to  represent  Ficobriga  in  the  Cortes.  He  also  aspired  to  the  maiden 

*  Ghriu.  A  XovpI.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  B.  Perez  Galdos, 
by  Nathan  Wetheroll.    2  vols.    Remington  &  Co. 
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hand  of  Gloria,  who  never  until  now  had  thought  of  love,  except 
to  blame  its  vagaries  in  the  romantic  poets. 

Don  Juan  favoured  the  suit  of  the  young  Don  Rafael  del  Horro, 
and  recommended  his  daughter  to  marry  him.  She,  however,  was 
indifferent,  and  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind  an  extraordi- 
nary incident  occurred.  Gloria  felt  convinced  that  somewhere 
there  was  prepared  for  her  a  great  love,  very  different  from  the 
easy  toleration  she  felt  for  Don  Rafael ;  and,  while  she  was  still 
struggling  against  this  curious  conviction,  a  terrible  storm  broke 
over  Ficobriga.  All  the  persons  engaged  in  the  novel  were  ex- 
posed to  this  storm,  but  not  all  in  the  same  place.  Gloria  was 
exercising  charity,  while  her  father,  her  uncle,  and  his  suite  were 
gallivanting  upon  the  sea-shore.  Far  out  at  sea  an  English  steamer 
was  discovered  in  stress  of  weather  ;  she  was  wrecked  before  their 
eyes,  and  one  lifeless  form  was  driven  to  the  shore  close  to  the 
amiable  group  of  ecclesiastics.  The  curate,  Don  Sylvester  Romero, 
whose  countenance,  as  we  are  told  again  and  again,  was  hard  and 
sensual  like  that  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  dashed  into  the  spray,  and 
dragged  out  the  still  breathing  body  of  a  young  man  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  who  was  shortly  laid  in  one  of  the  best  beds  of  the 
Lantigua  mansion.  Upon  this  interesting  stranger  Gloria  lavished 
•every  species  .of  courteous  attention,  and  it  soon  became  borne  in 
upon  her  that  this  was  the  expected  ruler  of  her  heart.  The  ship- 
wrecked man's  name  was  Daniel  Morton  ;  but,  although  of  English 
extraction,  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Hamburg.  We  may  pause 
here  for  a  moment  to  give,  as  an  example  of  the  extraordinary 
style  of  the  translator,  a  passage  from  the  description  of  Don 
Sylvester : — 

He  had  first  seen  the  light  in  that  rude  region  of  Europe  (so  called) 
where  man  seems  to  retrocede  to  the  primitive  venery  ages,  disputing  the 
-soil  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  possession 
will  ultimately  fall  to  dexterity  or  to  force.  A  man  of  enterprise,  agile, 
valiant,  daring,  he  had  defied  the  grisly  bear,  with  other  young  men  of  the 
country.  He  had  familiarized  himself  with  precipices,  ravines,  torrents, 
and  all  that  broken,  mountainous  ground  which  looks  as  if  it  had  not  since 
the  cataclysm  finished  taking  its  definite  form,  but  was  content  with  its 
savage  condition. 

Gloria  overheard  the  exemplary  Don  Rafael  say  that  he  thought 
she  was  not  worth  taking  so  much  trouble  about,  and  she  promptly 
declined  the  honour  of  his  hand.  She  and  all  her  family  became 
deeply  exercised  about  the  religious  views  of  Daniel  Morton.  The 
jurist  and  the  Bishop  successively  failed  to  convert  him ;  and, 
when  Gloria  attacked  him,  he  perfidiously  made  love  to  her.  It 
was  decided  that  so  obstinate  a  Protestant  must  be  packed  off, 
and  away  he  went  in  his  darkness  of  heart.  But  he  organized 
clandestine  meetings  with  Gloria,  and  became  as  passionately  in 
love  with  her  as  she  with  him.  At  last  they  had  a  stormy  re- 
ligious discussion  under  the  trees ;  he  would  not  promise  to 
become  a  Catholic,  and  she  would  not  see  him  again  unless  he 
did  ;  so  they  agreed  to  part  for  ever.  As  Daniel  Morton  had  no 
scissors,  he  gnawed  a  tress  off  Gloria's  ample  ehevelure  with  his 
teeth,  and  then  rode  away,  his  head  resting  upon  his  breast. 

But  it  was  not  far  away  that  he  rode.  He  remained  near  enough 
to  Ficobriga  to  plan  another  clandestine  meeting  with  Gloria, 
not  this  time  in  a  shady  grove.  On  the  occasion  of  a  very  violent 
storm,  when,  as  before,  all  the  characters  in  the  novel,  except 
Gloria,  were  subjected  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  he  paid 
her  an  afternoon  call,  with  the  direst  results  for  the  family  honour. 
In  the  midst  of  their  guilty  transports  Daniel  had  the  want 
of  tact  to  tell  Gloria  that  he  was  a  Jew.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  the  "  Modern  Hep,  Hep,  Hep  "  is  at  the  height  of  its 
vogue  in  Ficobriga,  and  Daniel  could  not,  by  any  ingenuity,  have 
devised  a  circumstance  more  damning-  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress. 
She  fainted,  after  a  brisk  spurt  of  theology ;  and  when,  in  the 
words  of  the  author,  "  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  by  her  side 
those  characteristically  Semitic  features,"  her  black  eyes  threw 
■out  sparks  of  fire.  She  called  him  "  abominable  sectarian  "  and 
"vile  impostor,"  and  really  behaved  in  a  very  unladylike  way. 
Meanwhile  her  father,  Don  Juan,  had  also  discovered  that  Daniel 
was  a  Jew,  and  burst  into  the  room.  Things  now  began  to  look 
serious.  "Gloria  gave  a  fearful  shriek"  ;  Don  Juan  felt  the  earth 
receding  under  him,  and  struck  the  ground  heavily  with  his 
venerable  white  head.  The  Bishop  "displayed  indications  of 
wrath  "  for  the  first  time  in  his  glorious  career,  and  Daniel  Morton 
retired  as  best  he  could.  Don  Juan,  however,  had  hit  his 
venerable  white  head  to  some  purpose,  and  was  found  to  be  quite 
dead. 

From  this  point  the  plot  ceases  to  be  rational.  In  the  course  of 
the  nightmare  which  is  called  the  second  volume,  Gloria  is  tended 
by  a  latitudinarian  uncle,  called  Don  Buenaventura,  and  an  aunt 
named  Serafinita,  who  suffers  from  what  the  translator,  with  a 
flash  of  genius,  calls  "  the  religious  fidgets."  Gloria,  who  has 
now  become  the  mother  of  a  boy,  leads  a  sad  life  between  her 
aunt,  who  wishes  her  to  become  a  nun,  and  her  sinful  uncle,  who 
would  like  to  see  her  married  to  Daniel.  The  heroic  Hebrew 
returns  to  Ficobriga,  but  is  badly  treated  by  all  the  inhabitants, 
who  willnot  give  him  bread  orlodging,  although  he  has  an  ungentle- 
manlike  habit  of  strewing  gold  pieces  about  the  streets.  He  goes  off 
to  England,  and  in  due  time  returns  to  Ficobriga,  this  time  with 
a  professional  English  boxer,  who  makes  splendid  havoc  of  a 
procession.  The  "  rubicund  foreign  giant,"  as  this  minion  is 
called,  routs  the  mayor  and  his  attendant  priesthood,  until  the 
crowd,  recognizing  his  master,  paralyses  him  by  shouting  "  The 
Jew !  the  Jew  !  "  The  aunt  of  Gloria  hears  this  sinister  cry,  and 
the  result  to  her  nervous  system  is  very  serious: — 

Four  memorable  moments  of  bewildering  amazement  and  transcendent 


pain  had  that  virtuous  lady  suffered  in  the  course  of  her  tragic  life.  First, 
when  she  witnessed  the  death  of  her  mother.  Secondly,  when  her  infamous 
husband  committed  the  vile  and  cowardly  action  of  striking  her  in  public. 
Thirdly,  when,  without  any  preparation,  the  news  of  her  brother  Juan's 
death  and  of  Gloria's  ignominy  was  suddenly  broken  to  her.  And,  fourthly, 
when  she  heard  shouted,  in  the  church  of  Ficohriga,  "  The  Jew !  the 
Jew  !  " 

However,  the  immediate  effect  of  that  shout  is  beneficial,  for  "  the 
most  florid  of  English  boxers  "  at  once  succumbs,  and  is  locked  up 
in  prison,  from  which  the  author  forgets  to  release  him.  Then 
wild  work  begins.  Gloria  steals  out  at  midnight  to  visit  her 
child  ;  Daniel  captures  her  and  takes  her  home ;  Don  Buenaventura 
persuades  him  to  become  a  Christian,  while  Dona  Serafinita 
persuades  Gloria  to  start  for  the  nunnery.  At  the  last  moment 
Daniel  consents,  when  suddenly  his  mother,  a  tigress  of  a  lady, 
named  Esther,  appears  on  the  scene,  and,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  apostasy,  swears  that  he  has  committed  forgery  and  has 
robbed  his  own  father.  He  is  again  hunted  from  the  house,  and 
again  Gloria,  stealing  out  to  see  her  son,  is  captured  by  him.  This 
time  they  have  a  very  long  theological  discussion,  at  the  end  of 
which  Gloria's  "  lovely  face  became  extinguished  like  a  red-hot 
coal  cooling  and  leaving  a  beautiful  calm  cinder,"  and  so  she  died. 
And  the  moral  of  all  this  is  that  "  we  may  all  aspire  to  the  realiza- 
tion, as  far  as  it  be  possible,  of  the  dreams  of  the  loved  one  of 
Ficobriga  and  the  madman  of  London  " — a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  prayed  against. 

It  may  be  that  something  of  the  absurdity  of  Gloria  is  due  to 
the  English  translator.  There  are  signs  of  elegance  and  of  a 
polished  style  in  the  ruined  architecture  that  Mr.  Wetherell  gives 
us.  But  the  plot  of  the  story  and  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ters must  be  the  property  of  the  Spanish  original,  and  they  do  not 
inspire  us  with  respect  for  the  talent  of  Don  Galdos.  It  seems 
that  his  novels  are  very  popular  in  Spain,  and  that  this  particular 
specimen  has  found  translators  in  German,  Italian,  and  Dutch. 
Perhaps  the  Dutch  like  this  sort  of  thing,  by  way  of  contrast ;  but 
we  canuot  encourage  Mr.  Wetherell  to  introduce  Don  Galdos  any 
more  to  the  English  public. 


A  HUNTING  EXPEDITION  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.* 

THEY  say  that,  if  you  only  keep  a  thing  long  enough,  you  are 
sure  to  find  a  use  for  it  at  last,  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Zulu  war  have  suggested  the  publication  of  the 
narrative  of  these  hunting  adventures  which  seem  to  have  taken 
place  some  nineteen  years  ago.  We  do  not  know  that  they  throw 
much  additional  light  on  the  country  through  which  Senhor  das 
Neves  travelled,  or  on  the  savages  whose  acquaintance  he  made  ; 
but  the  modest  story  is  pleasantly  told,  and  the  translation 
appears  to  us  to  be  admirably  done.  At  least  we  recognize  that 
touch  of  old-fashioned  formality  in  the  style  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  well-bred  Portuguese  or  Spaniard ;  while,  by  some 
train  of  associations  which  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  trace, 
we  are  reminded  of  many  of  the  quaint  turns  in  Lane's  trans- 
lation of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  districts  which  Senhor 
das  Neves  describes  are  those  that  lie  between  Delagoa  Bay  and 
the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Transvaal.  Besides  the  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  which  never  seem  to  have  failed  him,  he  had  one 
grand  qualification  for  successful  adventure  and  exploration.  He 
got  on  excellently  with  the  natives,  not  only  securing  the  attach- 
ment of  his  followers,  but  soothing  the  susceptibilities  of  the  chiefe 
with  whom  he  had  to  treat  for  the  right  of  passage.  On  the 
whole,  he  give3  us  a  most  favourable  impression  of  the  Zulu  tribes 
and  their  neighbours.  They  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  less 
grasping  than  the  races  further  to  the  north  ;  they  appreciated  con- 
fidence and  liberal  treatment,  behaving  to  their  white  visitor  as  he 
behaved  to  them  ;  and  he  speaks  in  as  high  terms  of  their  looks 
and  physique  as  of  their  manhood,  dash,  and  warlike  qualities. 
He  formed  ties  of  personal  friendship  not  only  with  some  of  the 
hunters  from  the  coast  who  accompanied  him,  but  with  others 
whom  he  came  across  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  denounces  in  no  measured 
terms  the  corruption,  supineness,  and  gross  incapacity  of  the 
officials  who  administered  the  Portuguese  province  of  Lourenco 
Marques.  Lourenco  Marques,  we  may  explain,  is  the  district 
which  is  known  to  Englishmen  as  Delagoa  Bay.  He  charges  the 
authorities  with  shameless  oppression  of  their  countrymen,  who 
had  no  means  of  obtaining  redress ;  and,  as  he  complains  of 
having  been  himself  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  years  of  industry, 
we  may  assume  that  some  deep  personal  grievance  was  also  in 
his  mind.  He  taxes  them  with  conniving  at  the  slave  trade  after  its 
formal  abolition ;  and,  as  to  that,  we  imagine  there  can  be  no 
question.  And  he  points  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  town 
and  port  as  a  proof  of  their  culpable  neglect  of  their  duties.  In 
fact,  all  his  sympathies  are  with  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  who 
have  seen  their  efforts  at  developing  their  extensive  territory 
paralysed  by  the  indifference  or  hostility  of  the  Portuguese. 
In  place  of  contenting  themselves  with  raising  grain  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  their  households,  the  Dutchmen  might  have 
cultivated  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar,  had  there  been  any  outlet  for 
their  produce.  But,  if  they  had  constructed  decent  roads  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  they  would  have  found  no  communications 

*  A  Hunting  Expedition  in  the  Transvaal.  By  D.  Fernandas  das  Neves. 
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thence  to  the  sea.  As  for  the  projected  railway,  that  must  come 
in  time;  but  as  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  be  carried  by  it, 
in  the  meanwhile  simple  waggon  roads  would  suffice.  Senhor 
das  Neves  was  writing  of  course  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but 
nothing  has  greatly  changed  since  then.  And,  as  he  says  that  it 
is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Dutch  to  become  masters  of  the 
Portuguese  seaport  sooner  or  later,  we  may  assume  that  the 
reversion  of  that  destinv  has  been  conveyed  to  ourselves,  in  virtue 
of  our  recent  act  of  appropriation.  He  talks  of  the  Boers  in  very 
ilattering  terms— we  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  referring  after- 
wards to  his  account  of  their  dashing  campaign  against  Dingaan— 
and  on  that  point  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Aylward,  the  author 
of  the  latest  English  work  on  the  Transvaal,  is  entirely  at  one 

Senhor'  Neves,  having  somehow  been  ruined,  had  resolved  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes  bv  hunting  elephants  and  trading  in  ivory.  But 
if  he  had  lost  his  capital,  he  must  have  kept  his  credit  ;  lor  the 
outfit  of  the  expedition  must  have  been  enormously  costly.  His 
force  of  carriers  and  camp  followers,  all  told,  amounted  to  a  total  of 
"53,  and  he  had  several  professional  hunters  on  the  strength  of  his 
establishment  at  proportionately  high  pay.    Each  of  theso  men 
■was  supplied  with  so  many  rounds  of  ammunition  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  powder,  besides  being  armed  with  heavy  elephant  guns ; 
while  of  course  great  stores  of  cloth  and  beads  had  to  be  laid  in  for 
current  expenses  and  the  purchase  of  ivory.    The  natives  of  the 
Zulu  race  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  unsophisticated  and  amicably  disposed.    The  ordinary  course 
of  proceeding  was  to  offer  the  chief  of  the  district  a  roll  of  cloth 
in  the  way  of  tribute.     Then  the  chief  sent  the  traveller  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  and  probably  threw  in  an  elephant's  tusk 
by  way  of  present.    He  received  in  turn  a  handsome  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  generosity  ;  while  the  dealing  for  any  quantity  of 
ivory  he  might  happen  to  have  on  hand  was  an  affair  to  be 
arranged  by  more  deliberate  bargaining.    What  strikes  us  as  odd 
is  theC title  of  "  secretary,"  which  the  author  invariably  bestows 
on  the  factotum  of  the  headman  of  each  petty  district.    In  a 
country  where  neither  high  nor  low  have  the  faintest  ideas  of  the 
elements  of  orthography,  these  officials  would  seem  to  be  thus 
styled  on  the  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo  "  principle,  and  remind  us  of 
the  bookkeepers  on  the  West  Indian  plantations,  so  called  because 
thev  had  nothing  to  do  with  bookkeeping.    Although  the  author 
was  an  excellent  shot,  and  never  lost  his  nerve,  he  seems  always 
to  have  remembered  that  his  expedition  was  one  of  business,  and 
did  not  care  to  risk  himself  for  the  mere  excitement  of  sport. 
But  nineteen  years  ago  big  game  must  have  been  very  plentiful  in 
those  parts,  and  his  hunters  seldom  came  home  empty-handed. 
He  gives  some  useful  hints  as  to  how  you  may  judge  when  it  is 
worth  while  to  follow  up  a  wounded  elephant.  If  the  animal  drops 
to  the  shot,  but  quickly  gets  on  his  legs  again,  you  may  spare  your 
pains.    He  has  not  been  touched  in  a  vital  spot,  and  may  travel 
sixty  miles  on  end  without  coming  to  a  standstill.    Bnt  if  he 
stands  and  shivers  and  totters,  then  you  may  stick  to  the  spoor. 
Though  his  strength  may  carry  him  over  leagues  of  country,  his 
wound  is  mortal,  and  he  must  drop  at  last.    Next  to  the  elephant, 
Senhor  das  Neves  found  no  animal  so  dangerous  to  hunt  as  the 
buffaloes,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  go  singly  or  in  small  herds.  If 
you  wound  a  buffalo  out  of  a  drove,  he  will  most  likely  take  to 
flight  with  his  companions ;  but  if  he  is  one  of  a  small  party,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  charge,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  avoid  his  rush. 
An  accident  of  the  kind  deprived  our  author  of  one  of  his  best 
hunters  at  the  outset  of  the  expedition.  The  buffalo  charged,  trans- 
fixed the  man's  thigh,  and  shattered  it,  and  afterwards  trampled 
him  under  foot,  indicting  severe  internal  injuries.     The  beast 
which  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  its  native  name  of  the  tuong- 
onhe  we  take  to  be  the  eland.    For  its  flesh  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  the  translator  who,  being  a  lady,  is  probably  not 
very  deeply  versed  in  South  African  natural  history  and  sport,  de- 
^ribes  it  in  a  note  as  resembling  an  ox,  though  not  so  large,  with 
horns  like  those  of  an  ox  and  hoofs  like  those  of  a  stag.  And 
<i  projHts  of  the  savage  cuisine  Senhor  das  Neves  surprises  us  by  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  meat  of  the  hippopotamus.    When  Harris 
and  Gordon  Cumming  were  shooting  those  monsters  by  the  half- 
dozen  in  the  Limpopo  we  do  not  remember  that  they  regarded 
them  as  delicacies,  though  their  native  attendants  devoured  them 
greedily.    But  our  author  pronounces  the  hippopotamus  to  be  the 
best  of  all  wild  beasts,  and  chronicles  a  supper  with  great  gusto, 
where  the  liver  and  kidneys  were  basted  with  the  fat.    There  is  a 
good  deal  that  is  interesting  about  the  lions,  of  whom  they  saw 
comparatively  little,  though  the  roaring  often  disturbed  their 
slumbers.    In  the  vigour  of  his  powers  the  monarch  of  the  wilds 
is  seldom  dangerous  unless  he  is  attacked,  since  he  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  food  in  a  country  abounding  in  game.    But  when  he  begins 
to  fall  into  years  and  decrepitude  he  subsists  chiefly  on  the  spoils 
that  are  left  by  his  juniors  ;  and  then,  when  pressed  by  hitnger,  he 
haunts  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cattle  kraals,  killing  any  strag- 
gling cattle-keeper  he  may  come  across. 

We  have  mentioned  Senhor  das  Neves's  story  of  the  Boers'  cam- 
paign against  Dingaan— or  Dingan,  as  he  spells  the  name— the 
famous  king  of  the  Zulus.  Comparing  it  with  other  authorities 
on  the  subject,  we  believe  his  account  of  the  Dutch  repulse  of  the 
Zulu  onslaught  to  be  as  faithfully  given  as  it  is  spiritedly  told  ; 
and  certainly  it  carries  some  useful  lessons,  by  which  those  in 
command  of  our  invading  columns  might  have  profited.  Six 
hundred  families  had  been  migrating  northward  from  the  Orange 
Free  State,  with  the  purpose  of  settling  near  Delagoa  Bay.  When 
they  entered  the  Zulu  territory  they  sent  an  embassy  of  sixty  of 


their  number  to  Dingan,  who  were   cordially  welcomed  and 
treacherously  massacred.     The  main  body  of  the  emigrants  re- 
ceived by  an  accident  warning  of  the  impending  Zulu  attack.  Theii 
retreat  being  embarrassed  by  their  families  and  cattle,  they  determined 
to  stand  on  their  defence  where  they  were.  Accordingly  they  formed 
a  laager  of  their  four  hundred  waggons,  locking  the  wheels,  and 
barricading  the  openings  beneath  the  waggon  bodies  with  chevaux 
de  /rise  of  thorny  shrubs.     The  tarpaulin  coverings  were  loop- 
holed,  and  a  reserve  of  men  formed  an  inner  line  on  the  ground 
within.    The  savages  delivered  three  distinct  assaults.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the   Boers  were  only  armed  with  ordinary 
muskets,  though  each  man  had  a  couple  of  these  weapons.    But  so 
murderous  was  their  fire  at  short  range  and  so  determined  their 
resistance,  that  four  thousand  blacks  are  said  to  have  been  left  on 
the  ground  either  dead  or  dying ;  while  three  hundred  more  had 
actually  fallen  among  the  wheels  of  the  waggons  or  within  the  circle. 
The  Zulus  fought  with  the  desperate  gallantry  of  which  we  have 
had  melancholy  experience;  while  the  Dutchwomen,  on  their 
side,   backed  up  their  husbands  and   brothers  with  hatchets, 
which  they  used  with  terrible  effect.     The  repulse  was  disas- 
trous;  but  what  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Zulus  was 
the  use  the  Boers  made  of  their  horses.     They  followed  up 
the  retreating  regiments  of  the  savages,  charging  and  firing  re- 
peatedly but  wheeling  backwards  out  of  reach,  when  the  Zulus 
turned  upon  them  with  their  assegais ;  the  consequence  being  that 
the  blacks  were  utterly  disheartened,  and  offered  to  treat  for 
peace  upon  any  terms.    No  doubt  the  scenes  of  the  fighting  must 
have  been  tolerably  level  and  open  country/very  different  from  the 
Zululand  north  of  the  Tugela,  as  we  have  seen  it  depicted  in  our 
illustrated  journals.    Yet,  considering  that  cavalry  could  be  used 
on  occasion  with  such  terrible  effect,  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
the  regiments  which  have  been  demanded  from  England  should 
be  told  oft'  for  simple  picket  duty  on  the  frontier,  while  the  rest 
of  our  forces  are  advancing  into  the  interior  in  the  hopes  of 
fighting  a  decisive  action. 


CHURCH'S  SPENSER.* 

rriHIS  volume,  which  contains  the  most  mature  work  of  a  really 
-L  eminent  writer,  will  rank  as  one  of  the  best  in  Mr.  Morley'3 
excellent  series.    Without  any  display  of  critical  apparatus,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  complete  study  that  we  yet  possess  of  the  second 
founder  of  our  poetry.  Th.;  book  follows  the  line  of  the  other  volumes 
of  the  series  in  being  nlainly  biographical ;  and  accordingly  its 
divisions  deal  with  Spenser's  early  life  ;  the  "  New  Poet  "  and  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar ;  Spenser  in  Ireland ;  and  the  history  of  the 
publication  of  the  Faery  Queen.    In  treating  the  poet's  early  life 
Dean  Church  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  say  about  the  curious  in- 
fluences among  which  Spenser  came  to  his  maturity,  the  pedantries 
of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  the  other  classical  "  reformers  "  of  English 
verse,  and  the  "  highly  speculative  puritanical  controversies  which 
were  the  echo  at  the  Universities  of  the  great  political  struggles 
of  the  day.':     Nor  has  he  omitted  to  record  the  lately  dis- 
covered fact  that  Spenser  before  going  to  Cambridge  was  a  pupil 
in  Merchant  Taylors' School,  which  had  then  recently  (1561,  not 
1560)  been  founded,  its  master  being  Mr.  Diehard  Mulcaster,  cele- 
brated both  as  a  Latin  and  an  English  writer.     This  fact  is 
established  beyond  question    by  the  account-books  of  Robert 
Nowell,  citizen  of  London,  and  brother  to  Dr.  Alexander  Nowell, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  under  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  charitable  though 
somewhat  ostentatious  merchant,  whose  executors  at  least  did  the 
good  work  of  preserving  for  us  the  name  of  Edmund  Spenser  as 
one  of  the  six  Merchant  Taylors'  boys  who  were  to  attend  his 
funeral,  and  of   assigning  "  to  Edmond  Spensore,  Scholler  of 
the  m'chante  tayler  scholl,  at  his  gowinge  to  penbrocke  hall 
in  chambridge,  xs."    It  is  interesting  to  note  also,  in  connexion 
with  this  early  time  in  Spenser's  career,  that  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who,  as  we  know,  often  attended  the  visitation  of  the 
school,  was  Grindal,  the  Algrind  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Perhaps  it  was  from  the  intercourse  thus  arising  that  Spenser 
selected  Grindal's  old  college,  Pembroke  Hall,  where  Harvey 
was  a  Fellow  and  Edward  Kirke  a  sizar,  and  where  a  tradi- 
tion of  moderate  puritanism  of  the  Grindal  type  seems  to  have 
lingered.    Two  or  three  points  may  be  noticed  with  regard  to  this 
Cambridge  time  and  the  years  that  followed.     First,  Spenser 
appears  to  have  been  only  partially  guided  by  Harvey's  influence 
in  things  literary  ;  he  went  with  him,  and  with  the  times,  in  the 
adoption  of  such  "  Italianate  "  conceits  as  the  taking  of  the  name 
Immerito,  and  even  for  a  moment  in  essaying  "  the  exchange  of 
barbarous  rymes  for  artificial  verses  " ;  but  after  a  while  the  poet's 
truer  instincts  prevailed,  and  Spenser  wrote  his  Shepherd's  Calendar 
in  English  metres  though  under  fantastic  forms.    It  is  curious  to 
remark  that  some  of  the  poems  which  recent  research  has  dis- 
covered to  be  Spenser's  earliest  productions — some  sonnets  published 
in  the  miscellany  issued  in  1569  by  the  Flemish  refugee  Vander 
Noodt—  are  the   translations   of  Du  Bellay's    Visions.  Now 
Du  Bellay,  like  the  English  scholars,  was  a  "  reformer  "  in  litera- 
ture,  and  was  moved  by  the   beauty  and  perfection   of  the 
classical  writers  quite  as  much  as  were  Harvey  and  Sidney.  But 
the  Deffcnse  de  la  lantjue  francoijse  is  the  very  opposite  to  these 
English  extravagances ;  it  is  a  strong  plea  for  national  individuality 
and  for  preferring  national  modes  of  expression.  Spenser  was  never 
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a  pure  writer  of  English  ;  but,  judged  by  Harvey "s  standard,  be 
was  sadly  addicted  to  tbe  "barbarous"  beresy;  be  agreed  witb 
Du  Bellay,  in  fact,  wbose  poetry  made  so  deep  and  early  an  im- 
pression on  bim.  Again,  to  judge  from  Harvey's  letter  to  Spenser 
(IS79>  quoted  p.  25],  it  seems  as  tbougb  tbe  fasbions  of  thought 
at  the  Universities  were  changing  as  rapidly  then  as  now.  The 
studies,  says  Harvey,  are  no  longer  the  same ;  Machiavel  and 
Petrarch  are  displacing  Xenopbon  and  Plato,  as  they  in  their  day 
displaced  others ;  tbe  extremes  of  Puritanism  are  no  longer  in 
favour — *  no  more  ado  about  caps  and  surplices,  Mr.  Cartwrigbt 
quite  forgotten  ";  the  simple  and  the  obvious  is  disregarded,  and, 
instead  of  it,  we  have  "  Turkish  affairs  familiarly  known,  castles 
built  in  the  air,  much  ado  and  little  help,  in  no  age  so  little  so 
much  made  of,  every  one  highly  in  bis  own  favour.''  We 
seem  to  be  listening,  not  to  a  writer  of  tbe  sixteenth  century, 
but  to  a  critic  of  University  life  in  the  last  quarter  of 
tbe  nineteenth.  But  Harvey,  like  many  a  clever  man  who  has 
taken  the  wrong  turning,  spoke  witb  a  certain  natural  soreness ;  be 
was  a  disappointed  man,  and  saw  himself  neglected  and  bis  literary 
advice  disregarded  even  by  his  faithful  friend  Spenser.  And  jret, 
although  he  did  not  know  it,  bis  influence,  and  that  of  tbe  other 
Eupbuists  of  the  day,  really  wrought  upon  the  rt  New  Poet " 
throughout  bis  career,  and  are  answerable  for  bis  strange  misuse  of 
bis  unrivalled  gifts.  "  In  this  great  movement,"  says  Dr.  Church, 
speaking  of  the  sudden  outburst  of  English  poetry  between  1580 
and  1590, 

Spenser  was  the  harbinger  and  announcing  sign.  But  he  was  only  the 
Harbinger.  What  he  did  was  to  reveal  to  English  ears  as  it  never  had  been 
revealed  before,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  the  sweet  music,  the 
rclined  grace,  the  inexhaustible  versatility  of  the  English  tongue.  But  his 
own  efforts  were  in  a  different  direction  from  that  profound  and  insatiable 
seeking  after  the  real,  in  thought  and  character,  in  representation  and 
expression,  which  made  Shakspeare  so  great,  and  his  brethren  groat  in 
proportion  as  they  approached  him.  Spenser's  genius  continued  to  the 
end  under  the  influences  which  were  so  powerful  when  it  first  unfolded 
itself.  To  the  last  it  allied  itself,  in  form  at  least,  with  the  artificial.  To 
the  last  it  moved  iu  a  world  which  was  not  real,  which  never  had  existed, 
which,  any  how,  was  only  a  world  of  memory  and  sentiment.  He  never 
threw  himself  frankly  on  human  life  as  it  is  ;  he  always  viewed  it  through 
a  veil  of  mist  which  greatly  altered  its  true  colours,  and  often  distorted 
its  proportions.  And  thus  while  more  than  any  one  he  prepared  the 
instruments  and  the  path  for  the  great  triumph,  he  himself  missed  the  true 
Held  for  the  highest  exercise  of  poetic  power;  he  missed  the  highest 
honours  of  that  in  which  he  led  the  way. 

The  best  feature  of  Dean  Church's  book  is  tbe  prominence  which 
he  gives  to  Irish  affairs  and  their  influence  on  Spenser's  poetry. 
Every  biographer  has  of  course  mentioned  the  poet's  residence  in 
Ireland,  and  noticed  the  pamphlet  in  which  Spenser  dealt  with  tbe 
Irish  question.  But  few  have  seen  the  great  significance  of  this,  and 
none,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  pointed  out  the  bearing  which  the 
poet's  Irish  experiences  had  upon  the  form  and  matter  of  the  Faery 
Queen.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Spenser  in  Ireland "  Dr.  Church 
embodies  all  tbe  most  important  results  of  Mr.  II.  C.  Hamilton's 
and  Dr.  Brewer's  work  on  the  Irish  State  Papers,  and  tbe  picture 
that  he  draws  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  horror. 
In  1580  Spenser,  who  began  to  feel  tbe  need  of  some  surer 
way  of  living  than  the  casual  support  of  Lord  Leicester  or  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  accompanied  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  as  everybody 
knows,  to  Ireland,  '"a  country  which  was  to  England  much*  what 
Algeria  was  to  France  thirty  years  ago."  Lord  Grey  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  with  a  reputation  for  mildness,  "  most  gentle, 
affable,  loving,  and  temperate,''  as  Spenser  writes  of  bim  after  bis 
death.  But  Lord  Grey's  gentleness  in  Ireland  was  the  gentleness 
of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  bis  b  ittles  with  Sansloy  ;  a  devotion 
to  what  he  thought  bis  duty  so  resolute  "that  it  reached,"  as  Dr. 
Church  says,  "  when  he  thought  it  necessary,  to  the  point  of 
ferocity."  What  Lord  Grey  did  and  what  his  secretary  witnessed 
in  Ireland,  from  Smerwick  fort  to  "those  late  wars  in  Munster," 
where  be  saw  the  poor  creatures  coming  creeping  forth  from  tbe 
woods  and  glens  "looking  like  anatomies  of  death,  speakinn-  like 
ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves  " — all  this  may  be  read  in  the 
State  Papers,  or  as  it  is  condensed  in  this  chapter.  "'No 
governor  shall  do  any  good  here,"  the  author  quotes  from 
an  English  observer  in  15S1,  "except  be  show  himself  a 
Tamerlane."  In  reporting  a  progress  through  Kilkenny,  Sir 
W.  Drury  writes  that,  "  the  jail  being  full,  we  caused  sessions 
immediately  to  begin.  Thirty-six  persons  were  executed,  among 
which  some  good  ones ;  two  for  treason,  a  blackamoor,  and  two 
witches  by  natural  law,  for  that  we  found  no  law  to  try  them  by  in 
this  realm."  A  little  later  Lord  Grey,  that  "  right  noble  man,  far 
from  sternness,"  writes  bis  report;  "  1,485  chief  men  and  gentle- 
men slain,  not  recounting  those  of  minor  sort,  nor  yet  executions 
by  law,  and  killing  of  churles,  which  were  innumerable."  Amid 
all  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  on  both  sides,  among  the  English 
officials  and  among  the  Irish  clans,  two  dominant  passions 
remained ;  011  the  one  side,  implacable  hatred  of  the  Irish  ; 
on  the  other,  implacable  hatred  of  the  English.  And 
this  is  a  fact  of  the  first  importance,  if  we  wish  to  understand 
Spenser.  Like  all  good  Englishmen  of  his  day,  he  regarded  the 
Irish  as  godless  rebels  against  law,  against  reason,  agaiust 
humanity,  and  he  believed  that  "  valiant  and  godly  Englishmen 
were  fighting  to  vanquish  and  destroy  the  empire  of  barbarism  and 
misrule."  These  were  tbe  events  and  scenes  among  which  the 
Faery  Queen  was  written,  and  though  the  Irish  element  in 
Spenser's  landscape  has  been  often  observed  no  one  has  put  so  clearly 
as  Dean  Church  the  influence  which  they  had  on  the  pcem : — 

In  Ireland,  he  had  before  his  eyes  continually  the  dreary  world  which 
the  poet  of  knight  errantry  imagines.    There  inen  might' in  geod  truth 


travel  long  through  wildernesses  and  "great  woods"  given  over  to  the 
outlaw  and  the  rttmaa.  There  the  avenger  of  wrong  need  seldom  want  for 
perilous  adventure  and  the  occasion  for  quelling  the  oppressor.  There  the 
armed  and  unrelenting  hand  of  right  was  but  too  truly  the  only  substitute 
for  law.  There  might  be  found  in  most  certain  and  prosaic  reality,  the 
ambushes,  the  disguises,  the  treacheries,  the  deceits  and  temptations,  even 
the  supposed  witchcrafts  and  enchantments,  against  which  the  fairy 
champions  of  the  virtues  have  to  be  on  their  guard.  In  Ireland,  English- 
men saw,  or  at  any  rate  thought  they  saw,  a  universal  conspiracy  of  fraud 
against  righteousness,  a  universal  battle  going  on  between  error  and  reli- 
gion, between  justice  and  the  most  insolent  selfishness. 

******* 

There  in  actual  flesh  and  blood  were  enemies  to  he  fought  with  by  the 
good  and  true.  There  iu  visible  fact  were  the  vices  and  falsehoods, 
which  Arthur  and  his  companions  were  to  quell  and  punish.  There 
in  living  truth  were  Sansfuy,  and  Snnsloy,  and  ISansjoy ;  there 
were  Qrgoglio  and  Grantorto,  the  witcheries  of  Acrasia  and  I'liadria,  the 
insolence  of  Briana  and  Ciudor.  And  there,  too,  were  real  Knights  of 
goodness  and  the  Gospel — Grey,  and  Ormond,  and  Ralegh,  the  Xorreyses, 
St.  Leger,  and  Maltby — on  a  real  mission  from  Gloriana's  noble  realm  to 
destroy  the  enemies  of  truth  and  virtue. 

Much  of  tbe  remaining  chapters  consists  of  a  mere  narrative  of 
the  publication  of  the  two  instalments  of  the  Faery  Queen,  accom- 
panied with  extracts  from  that  and  the  others  of  Spenser's  later 
poems,  such  as  the  bitter  satire  called  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale  (in 
which  Dr.  Church  identifies  the  Fox  witb  Burghley)  and  the  very 
interesting  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  Ayain.  The  author  does  not 
spend  much  time,  as  indeed  be  could  not  be  expected  to  do,  on 
these  minor  poems,  but  be  puts  his  whole  strength  into  the  few 
pages  in  which  he  sums  up  Spenser's  poetical  qualities.  Admitting 
to  the  full  the  "  unformed,  unperfected  "  nature  of  Spenser's  art, 
the  clumsy  arrangement  of  bis  poem,  its  affectation  of  old  forms  of 
language  and  thought,  he  yet  asks  how  we  are  to  explain  the 
simple  fact  that  Spenser  has  been  at  all  times  "  tbe  poet's  poet," 
admired  and  loved  by  men  so  different  and  yet  of  such  authority 
as  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Wordsworth  : — 

The  spell  [he  thinks]  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  three  things — (i)iu  the  quaint 
stateliness  of  Spenser's  imaginary  world  and  its  representatives  ;  (2)  in  the 
beauty  and  melody  of  his  numbers,  the  abundance  and  grace  of  his  pontic 
ornaments,  in  the  recurring  and  haunting  rhythm  of  numberless  passages, 
in  which  thought  and  imagery  and  language  and  melody  arc  interwoven 
in  one  perfect  and  satisfying  harmony ;  and  (3)  in  the  intrinsic  nobleness 
of  his  general  aim,  his  conception  of  human  life,  at  once  so  exacting  and 
so  indulgent,  his  high  ethical  principles  and  ideals,  his  unfeigned  honour 
for  all  that  is  pure  ami  brave  and  unselfish  and  tender,  his  generous  esti- 
mate of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man  of  service,  affection,  and  lidclity. 
His  fictions  embodied  truths  of  character  which  with  all  their  shadowy 
incompleteness  were  too  real  and  too  beautiful  to  lose  their  charm  witb 
time.  » 

On  all  these  points  the  author  bas  many  true  things  to  say,  and 
all  will  agree  that  they  fairly  meet  tbe  case.  Perhaps  the  first 
two  have  been  the  most  important  in  winning  over  to  Spenser  the 
suffrages  of  so  many  of  the  really  qualified  of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
that  his  merits  lie  there  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  his  popularity 
has  never  been  wide,  even  at  home,  and  that  bis  name  is  nothing 
abroad.  He  is  in  some  points  a  greater  writer  than  either  of  his 
Italian  models,  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  yet,  while  their  names  are 
household  words  throughout  Europe,  Spenser  is  unknown  beyond 
the  sea.  In  musicalness,  both  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  kind  ;  in 
the  power  of  wandering  at  will  through  regions  "  informed  with 
phantasy,"  and  of  presenting  the  pictures  of  his  imagination  in  a 
clear  concrete  form,  Spenser  has  no  rival  among  our  older  poets. 
That  with  these  great  gifts  be  has  yet  failed  to  make  his  way  be- 
yond a  narrow  circle  is  the  inevitable  penalty  which  must  be  paid 
by  those,  whatever  their  genius,  who  set  up  before  themselves  any 
oiher  aim  than  "that  profound  and  insatiable  seeking  after  the 
real,  in  thought  .and  character,  in  representation  and  expression, 
which  made  Shakspeare  so  great,  and  his  brethren  great  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approached  him." 


THREE  MIXOE  NOVELS.* 

f  llHE  example  of  the  three  ladies  whose  novels  we  have  now  bs- 
-1-  fore  us  is  certainly  in  one  respect  worthy  of  imitation  ;  for 
neither  of  them  bas  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume.  And 
yet  we  cannot  see  that  they  have  been  any  more  cramped  for  space  iu 
their  writings  than  their  fellow-authors  who  always  allow  them- 
selves thrice  as  much  room.  In  e  ich  of  the  tales  before  us  there 
are  the  usual  hero  and  heroine.  The  usual  obstacles  are  slowly 
piled  up  to  binder  their  marriage  for  the  first  half  of  the 
book,  and  are  as  slowly  cleared  away  in  the  second  half.  There 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  undue  or  improper  haste.  There 
is  no  transformation-scene,  as  it  were,  just  at  the  very  end, 
which  in  a  moment  changes  the  whole  posturo  of  affairs,  and 
in  a  couple  of  pages  suddenly  brings  about  a  marriage  on 
the  hindrance  of  which  the  artful  combinations  of  nearly  three 
volumes  bad  been  vainly  employed.  Short  as  the  stories  are, 
it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  make  them  still  shorter  with- 
out in  any  way  spoiling  the  interest.  In  fact,  the  longest  of 
the  three  is  certainly  the  worst,  though  even  it  may  compare 
not  unfavourably  with  its  more  orthodox  rivals.  W  e  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  Mrs. 

*  My  Queen.  By  Mrs.  G.YV.  Godfrey,  Author  of  "  Dully  :  a  Pastoral" 
and  "Auld  Robin  Gray."'    London:  Beutley  &  Sou.  1S79. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?  an  F.phode  of  the  '66  War.  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  Author  of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  etc.  London  :  Chatto  &  Wiudus. 
1879. 

Valeria  :  a  Story  of  Venice.    London:  Bentley  &  Son.  1S79. 
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Godfrey's  story  of  My  Queen.  Nevertheless,  if  we  were  inclined 
to  read  a  novel,  we  should  certainly  leave  on  one  side  most  of  those 
in  three  volumes  till  we  had  read  it.  For,  after  nil,  what  can  a 
reader,  with  any  show  of  reason,  demand  that  Mrs.  Godfrey  does 
not  supply  ?  The  heroine  is  charming',  and  so  is  the  hero.  She 
ha9  long  hair  glimmering  like  gold  o\er  n  dressing-gown  of  a  pale, 
uncertain  blue.  "What  is  the  colour  of  his  dressing-gown  we  are 
nowhere  told.  Perhaps,  as  he  was  poor,  he  did  not  have  one. 
However,  his  heard  was  silky,  short,  and  brown,  and  his  forehead 
broad  and  noble.  In  his  steel-grey  eyes  there  was,  we  regret  to 
have  to  say,  a  little  devil  of  pride  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  He  was  poor,  but  proud.  His  mother,  Lady  Eleanor 
Lyndhurst  of  Lyndhurst  Aobey,  was  as  poor  as  he,  but 
even  prouder.  She  owned  a  large  estate,  but  she  was  almost  I 
overwhelmed  with  debt.  Even  the  hedges  on  her  property 
were,  to  use  the  author's  somewhat  poetical  expression,  ! 
unkempt.  The  heroine,  on  the  contrary,  Miss  Sylvia  Miller, 
was  the  owner  of  broad  acres — luxuriant  gardens,  far-stretch- 
ing sweeps  of  park-land,  with  the  gleam  of  rippling  water 
in  the  distance.  She  and  the  hero,  Max  Lyndhurst,  were  : 
cousins.  They  were  in  love  with  each  other.  What  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  marry,  and  that,  with  her  money,  his  hedges 
should  at  last  get  kempt  ?  Unhappily  there  were  a  few  obstacles 
in  the  way — obstacles  which  to  every  one  but  the  writer  of  a 
story  would  have  proved  insurmountable.  In  the  first  place, 
Lady  Eleanor  was  proud,  as  we  have  said,  and  had,  we  read, 
turned  up  her  nose  at  her  brother-in-law  Mr.  Miller,  aud  his 
trade-gotten  wealth,  and  would  scarcely  recognize  the  heroine's 
mother  after  her  marriage.  Poor  though  she  was,  she  would 
have  despised  her  niece  as  a  wife  for  her  son.  Max  was  proud 
in  a  different  way.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  enriched  by  his 
wife.  The  heroine  made  him,  if  not  quite  an  offer  of  her- 
self, at  all  events  an  offer  of  half  her  property.  No  sooner 
is  the  offer  made  than  "  there  is  a  bitter  demon  of  pride 
flashing  from  his  eyes,  curling  his  lips,  transforming  his  whole 
face,  so  that  he  looks  like  his  mother — a  pride  that  is  his 
inheritance — cruel,  stubborn,  irresistible,  kept  in  abeyance  by 
his  gentler  and  nobler  disposition,  but  still  there."  The  offer,  of 
course,  was  refused.  To  add  to  the  difficulties,  it  is  discovered 
that  he  had  some  years  before  given  his  promise  to  a  bailiff's 
daughter  that  he  would  marry  her  on  his  mother's  death.  Sylvia, 
learning  this,  with  a  spirit  and  dignity  that  well  became  her,  at 
once  engaged  herself  to  a  baronet — a  baronet  who  had  more  money 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  moreover.  He  had  on  one  occa- 
sion stood  over  her  "  tall  and  masterful,  and  very  comely,  with  his 
passionate  blue  eyes  flashing  in  the  starlight.''  We  almost 
wonder,  considering  that  Sylvia  was  a  well-read  young  lady,  that 
she  did  not  stay  to  examine  into  this  really  remarkable  pheno-  I 
inenon  and  ascertain  how  it  came  about  that  the  blueness  of  his  I 
eyes  was  seen  by  starlight.  But  perhaps  she  was  so  familiar  with 
the  baronets  of  our  novelists  that  nothing  that  concerned  one  of 
their  order  could  in  the  least  excite  her  amazement. 

Max  goes  oli'  to  join  his  regiment  in  India,  engaged  himself,  as 
we  have  said,  and  leaving  the  heroine  engaged.  By  this  time 
everything  has  been  made  as  uncomfortable  as  possible,  and  now 
the  art  of  the  writer  is  seen  in  the  slow  and  dexterous  manner  in 
which  she  begins  to  clear  away  obstacles.  In  the  first  place, 
Sylvia  keeps  putting  off  her  marriage,  till  at  last  the  baronet,  who 
for  a  baronet  is  really  a  very  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  finding  that  he 
is  not  loved,  releases  her  from  her  engagement.  Then  the  bailiff '3 
daughter  runs  off  with  a  lover  of  her  own  rank.  Next  the  proud 
Lady  Eleanor  has  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  dies.  Her  son  of 
course  comes  home  frcm  India.  Still  the  lovers  are  very  far 
apart,  for  he  is  poor  and  as  proud  as  ever.  A  convenient  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  removes  the  last  diiliculty.  The  heroine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  dying,  and  she  wishes  to  see  Max  for  the  last  time. 
Pride  sinks  beneath  typhoid  fever,  and  he  declares  his  love.  She 
of  course  at  once  begins  to  mend.  When  the  reader  takes  leave 
of  them  they  are  not  actually  married,  but  they  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  so.  The  hero's  hedges,  too,  were  not  likely  to  remain 
another  season  unkempt. 

In  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,  Mrs.  Alexander  introduces  us  to 
more  stirring  scenes.  The  hero  is  a  Prussian  officer,  Major  von 
Steinhausen,  who  during  the  war  of  1866  was  quartered  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a  Saxon  family.  He  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with 
the  heroine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  who  was  certainly  J 
a  very  charming  young  lady.  By  a  well  contrived  mystery  he  | 
was  not  able  to  find  out  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  family 
whether  she  was  a  maid,  wife,  or  widow.  She  certainly  seemed 
to  be  engaged  to  some  absent  lover.  She  mi^ht  even  have  been  I 
married.  It  was  possible,  too,  that  she  might  have  lost  her 
husband.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  that  he  might  be  mis- 
taken in  any  belief.  He  ventured  to  propose  to  her.  He  was 
refused,  but  not  in  such  a  way  a9  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
not  loved.  For  some  years  he  loses  sight  of  her  altogether,  though 
he  had  tried  to  find  out  where  she  was  living.  He  does  not  meet 
her  again  till  he  returns  home  wounded  lrom  the  French  war. 
Then  for  a  while  he  believes  that  she  is  married,  while  she 
believes  the  same  of  him.  At  last  the  mystery  is  cleared 
up  and  the  lovers  come  to  a  thorough  understanding.  The  plot  is 
by  no  means  ill-contrived,  and  there  is  much  that  is  pretty  m  the 
story.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  author  should  have  gone 
some  way  towards  spoiling  it  by  faults  of  style.  What  is  gained, 
we  may  ask,  by  bringing  in  sentences  which  are  neither  German 
nor  English,  but  yet  have  a  certain  likeness  to  both?  She 
oiieu  makes  servants  talk  after  this  wise :— "  So  soon  as  the 


Gnadiger  Herr  had  to  supper  gone."  "  He  saw  that  already  they 
had  supper  ended."  "  At  a  disordered  table  to  sit  is  not  agreeable." 
Any  one  with  the  help  of  an  Ollendorff,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
German,  could  supply  endless  talk  of  such  a  kind  as  this.  For  in- 
stance, he  might  introduce  two  persons  engaged  in  conversation. 
One  might  ask  the  other,  "  Have  you  the  shoemaker's  son  seen  ?  " 
The  other  would  reply,  "  No,  I  have  not  the  shoemaker's  son 
seen,  but  I  have  the  tailor's  grandmother's  aunt  seen."  The 
author  has,  indeed,  this  excuse,  that  she  follows  in  the  steps 
of  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  One  of  our  contemporaries, 
for  instance,  delights  in  the  use  of  such  a  vile  phrase  as 
"  that  goes  without  saying."  Besides  this  mongrel  talk  we 
have,  as  if  to  balance  it,  somewhat  of  an  excess  of  fine  lan- 
guage. Thus  we  are  told  that  a  soldier  who  had  been  ordered  to 
wake  his  commanding  officer  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
entered  his  room  with  automatic  punctuality.  Perhaps  a  man  who 
had  morning  after  morning  and  year  after  year  to  call  his  master 
at  the  same  hour  might  be  described  as  having  the  punctuality  of 
an  aut  omaton.  But,  as  the  author  uses  it,  the  expression  is  utterly 
absurd. 

Valeria,  the  third  of  the  stories  before  us,  is  also  a  tale  of  war.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Venice,  chiefly  during  the  year  1S48.  Whether 
ladies  do  wisely  to  take  their  heroes  and  heroines  into  battle  we  may 
well  doubt.  They  must  be  writing  about  that  of  which  they  them- 
selves have  never  had  any  experience.  However,  a  great  part  of 
Valeria  is  given  to  conspirators  and  to  love-making,  and  in  plots 
ar.d  love  women  have  generally  shown  themselves  a  full  match  for 
men.  When  we  say  that  women  have  had  no  experience  of  war  we 
are  forgetting  the  heroine  of  this  story,  who  disguises  herself  as  a  man 
aud  takes  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Austrians.  But  then  this 
really  tells  for  us,  as  every  reader  must  have  noticed  that  no 
woman  who  in  a  story  goes  into  battle  ever  comes  out  alive.  She 
is  always  found  lying  dead  near  the  body  of  some  lover.  Not  one 
of  these  Amazons  therefore  ever  escapes  to  write  the  history  of  her 
warlike  doings.  Though  Valeria  herself  gets  killed  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  feminine  warfare,  nevertheless  the  hero 
does  not  lose  his  wife.  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  in  love  with  her  ; 
but  then  she  had  never  been  in  love  with  him.  Her  lover  had 
been  an  Austrian  officer,  "  a  man  she  had  first  loved,  then  for  a 
brief  space  hated,  then,  as  she  thought,  murdered."  He  it  was 
whom  she  had  discoveredlying  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  hero 
marries  Valeria's  elder  sister,  a  very  charming  young  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  throughout  the  story.  As  she,  too,  had 
had  another  lover,  there  is  that  pretty  complication  of  love  which 
is  so  dear  to  the  novel-reader.  For  Captain  Stadler  was 
in  love  with  Ernestine  Zenar,  who  was  engaged  to  Count 
Cesar  Foran,  who  was  in  love  with  Valeria  Zenar,  who  was  in  love 
with  Count  Arnhorst,  who  was  by  no  means  the  man  for  any 
young  lady  to  be  in  love  with,  as  "  he  had  a  touch  of  the  Mephis- 
topheles  character  in  him,  unscrupulous,  selfish,  calculating,  and 
combined  with  a  marvellous  power  of  dissimulation." 

The  story  is  short  and  not  uninteresting,  while  it  is  told  in 
simpler  language  than  either  of  the  other  two.  We  must  protest, 
however,  against  the  Cockney  rhyme  contained  in  the  following 
lines : — 

On,  brothers,  on ! 

Dimly  breaks  the  dawn, 
With  the  flashing  cannon 

Comes  a  brighter  morn. 

Patriots  who  make  dawn  rhyme  with  morn  have  no  right  to  look 
for  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  if  they  get  hopelessly  beaten.  Like 
Ciuua  tbiey  deserve  to  be  torn  for  their  bad  verses. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

rrUIE  Life  of  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  (1)  is  a  signal  example  of 
JL  that  disproportionateness — we  might  rather  say  that  utter 
absence  of  the  very  idea  of  proportion — which  characterizes  much 
American  biography.  The  life  and  writings  of  an  American  poli- 
tician and  diplomatist  scarcely  known  by  name  to  Englishmen  of 
this  generation,  and  we  strongly  suspect  not  much  better  known  to 
educated  Americans  until  this  book  appeared,  occupy  four  enor- 
mous volumes  of  the  largest  size  now  employed  in  any  but  scien- 
tific literature.  It  is  true  that  the  biographer  magnifies  his  hero's 
importance  almost  as  monstrously  as  he  has  enlarged  his  work. 
Wne  there  reason  in  the  allegation  that  Mr.  Gallatin  filled  in  the 
public  eye  or  in  the  political  world  of  his  age  a  place  such  as  the 
author  assigns  to  him,  one  huge  octavo  volume  might  not  be  too 
extensive  a  record  of  his  services  or  too  huge  a  burden  upon  the 
leisure,  at  all  events,  of  American  readers.  The  greatest  mind,  if 
not  the  greatest  character,  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  critical 
epoch  that  immediately  followed,  when  the  present  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  in  its  long  course  of  incubation,  was  un- 
doubtedly Alexander  Hamilton,  the  chief  writer  and  thinker  of 
the  Federalists,  the  chief  adviser  of  Washington,  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Jefferson  represented  the  anti-Federalists, 
or  Republican  party,  and  it  happened  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  a  clever, 
pliant,  ingenious,  pushing  French  speculator,  who  had  worked  his 
way  up  through  the  now  usual  steps  by  which  an  American  poli- 
tician climbs  to  Federal  office,  was  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.    Upon  this  ground,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  upon 

(1)  The  Lift :  of  Albert  Gallatin.  By  Henry  Adams.  Philadelphia  and' 
London  .  Lippincott  &  Co.  1879. 
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no  other,  the  first  in  time  of  Republican  financiers  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  first  in  time  and  place,  in  rank  and  genius,  not 
only  of  Federal  financiers,  but  of  Federalists,  the  true  father  of 
the  American  Constitution  itself.  It  would  have  amused  Jefferson 
and  Jefferson's  contemporaries  not  a  little  to  be  told  that  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  the  master  mind  of  his  Cabinet,  still  more  that  he 
was  in  influence  and  importance  the  rival  of  Jefferson  himself. 
Gallatin  was  a  useful  subordinate  of  the  Republican  party ;  a 
Genevan  by  birth,  a  land  speculator  by  profession,  afterwards  a 
successful  diplomatist,  and  an  intelligent  keeper  of  the  public  purse 
in  days  when  the  duties  of  the  American  Treasury  were  by  no 
means  severe.  But  to  ascribe  to  him  the  first  place  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  18 15-16,  is  a 
scarcely  less  extravagant  stretch  of  permitted  biographical  idolatry 
than  the  strange  misconception  of  men  and  things  implied  in  the 
comparison  between  him  and  Hamilton.  Two  of  the  ponderous 
volumes  devoted  to  his  writings  (2)  contain  nothing  but  official 
letters ;  the  third  preserves  a  few  such  complete  and  coherent,  if 
somewhat  insignificant,  papers,  reports,  speeches,  and  publications 
as  are  naturally  looked  for  in  a  compilation  thus  entitled.  We 
have,  then,  in  these  four  volumes,  the  memoirs  of  a  second- 
rate  statesman  who  lived  at  a  critical  period ;  and  their  whole 
value  must  obviously  consist  simply  in  the  preservation  of  his- 
torical materials  out  of  which  a  future  writer  on  the  subject  may 
pick  not  a  few  useful  facts  and  hints,  illustrating  the  character  of 
greater  men  and  the  petty  details  of  great  events,  more  easily 
than  he  could  have  done  out  of  a  similar  congeries  of  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  in  public  or  family  archives.  Such, 
indeed,  is  too  commonly  the  character  of  American  political 
biographies ;  but  this  is,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  a  peculiarly 
striking  example  of  their  general  tendency ;  perhaps  the  most 
extravagant  instance  of  disproportion  between  subject  and  treat- 
ment, the  gravest  offence  against  literary  common-sense,  which 
the  lues  Boswelliana  has  yet  perpetrated  in  the  United  States. 

A  much  smaller  and  more  interesting,  but  for  different  reasons 
not  much  more  readable,  book  is  Mr.  Ingersoll's  History  of  the 
War  Department. (3)  With  the  policy  of  this  department — a 
most  remarkable  feature  in  American  history,  and  a  signal  illus- 
tration of  the  power  which  Americans  individually  possess  and 
collectively  boast,  but  seldom  exercise  in  their  national  capacity, 
of  realizing  the  peculiarity  of  their  position,  and  boldly  disregard- 
ing as  inapplicable  the  best-established  and  most  universal  prece- 
dents of  the  Old  World — Mr.  Gallatin  had  a  certain  connexion. 
The  war  of  181 2  impressed  upon  American  public  men  in  general, 
more  deeply  than  they  cared  to  avow,  the  absurd  incapacity  of 
their  raw  militia  to  cope  with  veteran  troops.  Their  victories  at 
sea  were  generally  owing  to  the  vast  superiority  of  their  frigates 
— a  class  of  vessels  generally  intermediate  between  our  frigates 
and  ships  of  the  line.  European  nations,  among  whom  it  was  a 
rule  that  a  ship  in  the  line  of  battle  should  not  fire  at  a  frigate 
unless  provoked  by  the  aggression  of  the  latter,  would  hardly 
have  claimed  them  as  brilliant  achievements.  But  the  Ameri- 
can crews  were,  like  our  own,  untrained  to  war,  regularly 
trained  in  seamanship.  Their  forces  on  land  were  untrained 
volunteers  opposed  to  disciplined  soldiers,  and  were  beaten  in 
every  case  except  where,  as  at'  Bunker's  Hill  and  at  New  Orleans, 
they  were  sheltered  behind  entrenchments  temporarily  or  per- 
manently inaccessible,  in  which  victory  was  assured  so  long  as 
the  defenders  had  simply  the  skill  to  shoot  while  undisturbed  by  any 
effective  return  fire,  and  the  courage  not  to  run  away  till  danger 
approached.  The  populace  thought  only  of  their  victories  and  of 
the  final  result.  The  statesmen  remembered  that  they  had  been 
fortunate  in  making  peace  the  moment  that  Great  Britain  was 
able  to  turn  any  considerable  portion  of  her  strength  against  them. 
There  was  therefore  among  them  a  certain  disposition  to  make 
provision  for  possible  future  collisions  with  European  Powers, 
which  the  populace  did  not  share.  There  were,  however,  other 
public  men  who  understood  that  no  attempt  at  conquest  or  serious 
invasion  was  likely  again  to  be  made  by  any  formidable  rival  when 
once  the  possessions  of  France  and  Spain  had  been  ceded  :  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  single  instance  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  life  of  real  far- 
sighted  political  genius  that  he  was  one  of  those  statesmen  who, 
for  reasons  which  the  people  were  incapable  of  appreciating,  took 
the  popular  view  that  the  United  States  could  afford  to  dispense 
with  a  standing  army,  except  for  purposes  of  police.  The  War 
Department  at  Washington  has  therefore  had  charge  of  a  very  in- 
considerable military  force;  and  a  great  part  of  its  duties,  even  in 
dealing  with  that  force,  have  not  been  of  a  military  nature.  It 
displayed,  however,  in  the  Mexican  conflict  skill  and  promptitude 
in  expansion  and  organization  which  afforded  promise  of  the 
rapidity,  energy,  and  success  with  which  it  adapted  itself 
to  the  gigantic  strain  of  the  civil  war.  The  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Ingersoll  deprive  the  North  of  any  claim  to  boast  over  the 
conquest  of  the  South  by  an  army  outnumbering  its  enemy  at  all 
times  by  three,  four,  five,  and  at  last  by  even  eight  to  one.  But  the 
enormous  numerical  strength  of  the  volunteer  armies  of  the 
North,  the  facility  with  which  they  were  moved,  supplied,  and 
furnished  with  every  resource  that  could  enhance  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  numbers  and  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  personal 
quality  or  enthusiasm,  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  men  who 
from  1 86 1  to  1865  controlled  the  war  department.    Even  as 

(2)  The  Writings  of  Albert  Gallatin.  Edited  by  Henry  Adams.  3  vols. 
Philadelphia  and  London  :  Lippincott  &  Co.  1879. 

(3)  History  of  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States;  with  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of. the  Secretaries.  By  L.  1).  Ingersoll,  Author  of  "The 
Life  and  Times  of  Horace  Greeley,"  &c.  Washington  :  F.  B.  Mohun. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 


described  by  his  friends,  Mr.  Stanton  cannot  be  made  to  appear  in 
an  amiable  or  interesting  light.  He  was  scarcely  less  ruthless  and 
reckless  than  Louvois.  He  was  in  no  small  measure  responsible 
for  the  reintroduction  into  modern  warfare  of  a  license  as  brutal 
as  that  displayed  in  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate ;  but  be 
undertook,  and  completed  with  wonderful  success,  a  task  even 
greater  than  that  of  Louvois.  He  organized,  not  in  a  long  reign 
a  regular  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  ;  but  in 
four  years  a  volunteer  militia,  tolerably  effective  in  the  field,  of 
nearly  ten  times  as  many.  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  bis 
panegyrist — by  implication,  if  not  directly,  the  apologist  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  colleges,  public  buildings,  and  public 
archives,  as  well  as  of  undefended  and  defenceless  towns  and 
villages — fiercely  denouncing  the  vandalism  of  the  British  invaders 
who  destroyed  the  capital  and  executive  mansion  at  Washington. 
The  more  interesting  part  of  this  volume  relates  to  those 
non-military  functions  of  which  different  military  corps  have 
naturally  possessed  themselves,  and  which  occupy  perhaps  the 
largest  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Department.  Among 
these  is  the  ordnance  survey  of  a  gigantic  Empire,  half  of 
whose  territory  is  hardly  inhabited,  and  certainly  not  settled ; 
the  charge  of  various  important  scientific  experiments  and 
observations ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  admirable  system  of 
coast  signalling  and  assistance  to  endangered  or  shipwrecked 
vessels  in  which  the  United  States  may  fairly  claim  to  have  taken 
the  lead  of  all  other  commercial  nations.  The  use  of  the  tele- 
graph in  the  protection  of  the  Western  settlements  is  described 
with  wonderful  terseness  and  graphic  force  in  a  passage  written  by 
General  Myrer,  formerly  a  medical  officer,  and  the  chief  organizer 
of  the  system  of  military  signalling  now  in  use.  The  line  parting 
civilization  from  barbarism  extends  over  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
along  which  are  scattered  a  few  military  posts  at  distant  intervals. 
But  for  the  telegraph  these  posts  would  be  utterly  inefficient ; 
and  the  telegraph  is  chiefly  effective  because  there  are  comparatively 
but  few  points  at  which  the  presence  of  accessible  water  supplies 
enables  the  Indian  raiders  to  cross  the  line.  At  or  near  these 
they  may  be  intercepted.  If  they  cut  the  telegraph  its  inter- 
ruption at  once  indicates  the  point  where  they  have  crossed,  and 
brings  down  the  troops  upon  them.  In  any  case  communications 
are  instantaneously  transmitted  from  post  to  post ;  and  the  troop& 
knowing  the  line  of  invasion,  are  able  in  many  cases  to  cut  off 
the  marauders  on  their  retreat,  with  a  certainty  which  has  in- 
spired the  Indians  with  natural  awe,  and  done  not  a  little  to  deter 
them  from  their  destructive  inroads.  From  the  same  authority  a 
most  interesting  account  is  extracted  of  the  manner  in  which 
several  ships  wrecked  off  Cape  Henry  were  enabled  to  communicate 
their  need,  by  means-of  an  international  signal-code  to  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  nearest  coast  station  ;  and  of  the  method  by 
which  lines  were  sent  out  and  the  crews  brought  safely  ashore, 
when  the  lifeboat  could  not  make  her  way  through  the  storm.  The 
development  of  these  special  services  is  the  most  honourable  part 
of  the  recent  work  of  the  United  States  Secretary  for  War  and 
his  subordinates,  and  deserves  attentive  study  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  authorities  entrusted  with  similar  functions  in  European 
countries. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  superintendence  and  practical  study 
of  insanity  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  formation  of  a  sound 
theory  of  man's  moral  nature  in  its  normal  state,  or  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  highest  and  most  complicated  spiritual  functions, 
of  the  mind  and  the  physical  system,  nervous  or  general.  The 
fact  that  Dr.  Bucke  dedicates  the  slight  volume  in  which  be 
endeavours  to  elaborate  such  a  theory  (4)  to  Mr.  Walt  Whitman, 
in  terms  of  extravagant  admiration,  will  hardly  exalt  his  au- 
thority in  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  remain  unconvinced  by 
his  arguments — arguments  into  which,  within  the  limits  of  an 
article  like  this,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  enter.  It  is  equally 
beyond  our  scope  to  do  more  than  mention  a  book,  even  slighter, 
in  which  similar  topics  are  treated  from  an  opposite  standpoint, 
Dr.  Fisher's  Faith  and  Rationalism  (5). 

Mr.  Blaikie's  treatise  on  muscular  training  and  development  (6), 
and  on  all  those  parts  of  physical  education  and  sanitary  science 
which  are  necessarily  and  intimately  related  to  his  subject,  is  of 
an  eminently  practical  character ;  and,  while  it  necessarily  enters 
freely  into  questions  medical  and  physiological,  it  treats  even  the 
latter  iu  simple  language  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible  to 
men  of  average  information.  The  physical  traiuiug  of  the  young 
is  a  matter  better  understood,  or  at  all  events  better  attended  to, 
in  this  country  than  in  America.  There  the  effort  of  the  school- 
master is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  task  of  imparting  within  a 
few  years  the  largest  possible  amount  of  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  on  which  public  opinion  insists  that 
the  rising  generation  shall  be  more  or  less  capable  to  talk,  if  not 
to  think."  But  of  the  practical  suggestions  and  the  simple  reason- 
ings on  which  they  are  based  not  a  few  are  quite  as  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  English  as  of  American  parents,  guardians,  and 
teachers. 

Mr.  Siegvolk's  book  (7)  is  more  aptly  described  by  its  title  than 

(4)  jI/<;h's  Moral  Nature.  An  Essay.  By  Richard  M.  Bucke,  M.D., 
Medical  .Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  London,  Ontario. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1S79. 

(5)  Faith  and  Rationalism;  with  Short  Supplementary  Essays  on 
Related  Topics.  Bv  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Yale  College.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1879. 

(6)  How  to  Get  Strong,  and  How  to  Stay  So.  By  William  Blaikic. 
New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  1879. 

(7)  A  Bundle  of  Papers.  By  Paul  Siegvolk,  Author  of  "Walter  Ash- 
wood."  New  York:  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  London:  Sampson  Low  4  Co 
1879. 
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is  often  the  case  with  works  of  this  miscellaneous  character.  It 
is  simply  a  bundle  of  papers — long  and  short,  fanciful,  critical,  and 
narrative;  written  always  in  a  clear,  often  in  a  lively  and  pointed 
style  ;  readable,  in  most  cases  good,  and  telling  for  the  most  part 
in  proportion  to  their  brevity.  The  author  applies  a  shrewd 
common-sense,  not  too  deeply  tinged  with  sarcasm  or  paradox,  to 
various  peculiarities  of  American  life,  as  well  as  to  the  lighter 
class  of  questions,  moral  and  social,  that  a  critical  mind  may 
evolve  out  of  the  usages  common  to  most  civilized  peoples  and 
the  necessary  relations  of  social  existence. 

Mrs.  Beecher's  Letters  from  Florida  (8),  short  and  few  as  they 
are,  are  somewhat  spun  out,  as  if  the  writer  had  not  much  to  say, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  rill  a  certain  number  of  newspaper 
eolumns.  But  what  she  has  to  say  is  practical  and  useful  ;  and 
her  recommendations  of  Florida,  as  affording  a  climate  wherein 
consumptive  invalids  from  the  North  may  hope  to  recover  and 
turn  life  to  useful  purpose,  as  well  as  a  field  for  all  who  cannot 
tind  employment  in  the  moie  densely  peopled  States  and  great 
cities  of  that  North-east  with  which  the  authoress  is  best  ac- 
quainted, are  not,  we  believe,  in  any  respect  exaggerated.  Un- 
luckily, there  are  many  such  fields  in  America  ;  and  if  the  East  is 
overcrowded,  it  is  because  its  people  have  not  the  spirit  to  migrate, 
or  prefer  the  hardships  of  poverty  in  a  settled  country  to  the  risks 
and  roughness  of  a  life  with  which  they  have  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  (9)  we  have  men- 
tioned on  former  occasions.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  volume 
for  187S  contains  at  least  as  much  new  information  upon  scientific 
discoveries  and  practical  inventions  as  any  predecessor. 

It  has  pleased  a  Mr.  Pierce,  belonging  to  the  American  army,  to 
spend  his  leisure  while  serving  in  a  garrison  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
translating  the  sEneid  of  Virgil  into  blank  verse,  and  to  print  the 
said  translation  in  the  form  of  prose  (10).  No  doubt  the  task  has 
been  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable ;  but  the  world  would  have 
been  none  the  worse  if  the  author,  having  done  his  best  with  the 
material  and  the  powers  at  his  command,  had  disposed  of  the 
finished  work  as  the  cookery-book  advised  the  disciple  who  had 
manufactured  an  elaborate  dish  of  cucumber  salad  to  dispose 
thereof. 

Of  the  three  novels  on  our  list,  Moondyne  (11)  is  a  really  clever 
and  graphic  story  of  rough  Australian  life.  On  the  Verge  (12),  is 
a  painful  representation  of  those  moral  dangers  to  which  the  idle 
•women  of  the  upper  and  middle  class  are  always  exposed  amid  the 
society  of  great  cities,  and  in  which  New  York  is  as  rife  as  any  city 
in  the  world,  Paris,  perhaps,  excepted.  We  doubt  if  any  woman 
was  ever  warned  by  such  wdrka ;  while  many  readers  are  thereby 
familiarized  with  ideas  that  would  hardly  have  entered  into  their 
thoughts  spontaneously,  and  taught  to  dwell  on  subjects  which 
they  might  have  instinctively  avoided,  and  upon  which  the  fullest 
information  can  do  them  no  possible  service.  Detmold  ( 1 3),  is  a 
slighter  work  of  perhaps  higher  quality. 

Mr.  Miller  publishes  a  guide  aptly  entitled  liajrid  Transit 
Abroad  (14),  to  assist  that  numerous  class  of  Americans  who 
wish  to  scamper  over  Europe  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  look  at,  if 
not  to  see,  the  largest  possible  number  of  sights  in  the  shortest 
time.  An  account  of  the  Summer  liesorts  of  the  North-West  (15) 
is  less  ambitious,  but  more  useful,  and  may  serve  to  acquaint  the 
British  reader  with  not  a  few  important  and  rising  places  whose 
very  names  are  scarcely  known  to  him. 


(8)  Letters  from  Florida.  By  Mrs.  H.  \V.  I5eecher,  Author  of  "  Motherly 
Talks,"  &c.   New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(o)  Annunl  Record  of  Science  and  History  for  1878.  Edited  by  Spencer 
F.Baird.  New  York  :  Harper  Brothers.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1879. 

(10)  A  Rhythmic-Prose  Translation  of  Virgil's  JEneid.  Bv  Henrv 
Hubbard  Pierce,  U.S.A.  Philadelphia  and  London  :  .J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
•Co. 

(11)  Moondyne:  a  Story  from  the  Under  World.  By  John  Bovle 
O'Reilly.    Boston  :  The  Pilot  Publishing  Company.  1879. 

(12)  On  the  Verge:  a  Romance  of  the  Centennial.  Bv  Philip  Shirley. 
San  Francisco  :  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

-13)  Detmold:  a  Romance.  By  W.  H.  Bishop.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Osgood,  &  Co.   London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(14)  Rapid  Transit  Abroad.    New  York:  J.Miller. 

(15)  Summer  Resorts  of  the  North  West.  Tourist  Guide.  Chicago: 
Band,  McXally,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 
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G 


of  MODERN  PAINTINGS  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  till  Seven.  (Will  CLOSE 
on  August  4.)   Admission,  Is. ;  Season  Tickets,  .r>s. 

'THE    CAUCASUS,  CRIMEA,    RUSSIA,   ITALY,  &c— 

-1-  EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  Signor  PREMAZZI,  Pro- 
fe-s'T  "i  1  ine  Arts  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  Now  ON  VIEW  at 
BURLINGTON  GALLERY,  1S1  Piccadilly.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

rpHE  ANNUAL  DINNER  of  the  (I.  C.  S.)  WRENS  is  fixed 

for  Tuesday,  August  .r>,  at  the  Criterion,  Regent  Circus,  at  Eight  o'clock.  All  old  Wrens 
now  in  England  are  invited.  Cards  will  be  sent  to  all  who  lurnish  their  addresses.  —Powo 
Square,  W. 

rfmE  GOVERNMENT  of    the  PROVINCE  of  ONTARIO 

A  iCantulu)  will  receive  Applications  up  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  August  next,  addressed 
"  To  the  PROVINCIAL  Secretary,  carctif  the  Ontario  Agent,  Canada  Government  Office*,  31 
Omen  \i<tona  Street,  London,  E.C.,"  for  the  offices  respectively  of  PROFESSOR,  ol 
CLASSH  Mi  LITERATURE  and  of  CHEMISTRY  in  the  Pr 
Toronto  Particulars  can  be  obtained  nt  the  above  address. 

July  23,  is;y.   


Provincial  University  at 


^|    A    L    V    E    R    N      _  C    0    L    L    E  G 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  S2. 


E. 


L 


EAMINGTON 


COLLEGE. 


Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Eev^ 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 
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RIGHTO    N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  23. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


ANCASTER 


SCHOOL. 


-1— 1  The  THIRD  TERM  will  begin  on  Septemher  20.  There  will  be  an  Examination  for 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  on  Thursday,  July  31.  Candidates  must  have  been  under 
Fifteen  on  January  1,  ls7!i.    A  Scholarship  is  of  the  annual  value  ol  X50  or  less,  according  to 

merit.   The  Annual  Fee  tor  Board  and  Tuition  is  55  Guineas  Particulars  from  Rev.  W.  E. 

Pryke,  Head-Master.   

ST.   ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,    CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 
WINTER  TERM  begins  September  19.    Scholarships.    Seaside  Home  for  Vacations  at 
Ilfracoml.e.    Reduced  School  Fees.— II.  M.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Head- Master. 


TTNIVERSITY  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.— STUDENTS 

and  Selected  CANDIDATES  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  attending  Classes  at 
University  College,  London,  reside  in  the  Hall  under  Collegiate  discipline.— Particulars 
as  to  fees,  rent  of  rooms,  fee.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Principal,  or  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Hall. 

E.  A.  WURTZBRURG,  Secretary. 

POVENTRY       G  R  A  M  M  A  R  SCHOOL. 

Head- Master— XV.  W.  S.  ESCOTT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
This  School  prepares  for  the  Universities,  the  Armv  and  Navv,  and  for  Business. 
SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS,  in  value  from  X100  to  155  per  annum,  nre 
attached  to  the  School. 

Terms  :  Day  Boys,  from  £0  6s.  to  £10  10s.  per  annum.  Boarders,  in  addition,  £45  to  £50  per 
annum. 

The  ensuing  TERM  commences  August  IS.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Coventry. 

JAMES'S     SCHOOL,  SOUTH-LEIGH.- 

I  MOULTRIE.  M.A.,  Viearof  South-Leigh,  formerlv  Third 
.lain  to  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  The  School  was 
preparation  for  Eton.  Winchester,  mid  the  other  "rent  Public 
definite  Chinch  teachiiiL'.ofGEN  II.KMF.X  S  SI  INS  at  about 


s. 


Warden^Jtev.  GERARD 
Master  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Chapl 
instituted  some  years  ago,  for  the  k 
Schools, together  with  sound  and  d 
half  the  expense  usually  charged  to  Boya  of  this  class.  The  new  buildings,  now  completed  at 
the  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds,  will  be  opened  for  occupation  alter  the  Summer  holidays. 
A  few  Vacancies  will  be  open  to  engagement,  in  addition  to  the  present  numbers.  South- 
Lejgh  station  (a  mile  from  the  School)  is  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Paddington  station,  on  the 
G.W.R.,  and  may  be  visited  easily  in  an  afternoon  from  London.— Address,  WAltOEX, South- 
Leigrh,  Witney,  Oxfordshire. 

WIMBLEDON  SCHOOL.  —  This  School  affords  especial 
means  of  preparation  for  the  different  Military  Competitive  appointments.  An 
linusuallv  large  Stall" of  Masters  enable-;  each  Pupil  to  receive  complete  individual  instruction 
and  attention.  During  the  past  year  TWENTY  succe^ful  Candidates  PASSED  direct  from 
this  School  into  the  Artillery  and  Infantry.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  September  2. 
For  further  information  apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Masters,  Wimbledon  School,  Surrey. 


^<ARSH  ALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


c 


HILLSIDE  SCHOOL,  WEST  MALVERN.  —  The  Rev. 
EDWARD  FORD,  M.A..  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  his  two  Sons 
and  by  able  Masters,  prepares:  HOYS  for  the  large  Public  Schools.  Professions,  and  Universi- 
ties.   Referees:  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughax,  Master  of  the  Temple,  &e  Full  particulars,  and  view  of 

School,  forwarded  on  application. 

WOOLWICH,  LINE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS.— Apply 
to  Mr.  A.  TUCKER.  16  Lee  Park,  Lee,  S.E.   A  Class  for  Qualifying  Examinations 
Will  be  held  during  the  Vacation. 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS,  COOPER'S  HILL  COLLEGE, 

&c— Rev.  Dr.  Will G LEY,  M.A.  Cambridge,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics-  at 
R.  M.  C.,  Addiscombc,  Prepares  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS,  by  whom  on  several  occasions 
the  highest  places  have  been  obtained.  Pupils  assemble  on  September  L— Address,  G7  High 
Street,  Clapham,  S.  \Y. 

OXFORD  MATRICULATION.— A  MARRIED  M.A.,  Rector 
of  a  small  Country  Parish  near  Oxford,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for 
Matriculation.   Satisfactory  references.— Address,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

QT.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.— The  Rev.  H.   J.  GRAHAM, 

M.A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea,  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  tor  Boys  under  Ten.  80  Guineas  ;  above  Ten,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the  Mount 
Lodge,  St.  Leonard  s-on-Sen. 

FOLKESTONE. —  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon', 
assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Militia  Subalterns  can  be  received  after  Christmas,  who  will  be  prepared  for  the  Qualifying 
Examination  and  the  Competition  in  Military  Subjects. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c  —  A 
CLERGYMAN  date  Public  School  Tutor),  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  an  able  resident  Tutor,  receives  about  TWELVE  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  his  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes"  part  in  their  games  ;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness.  Thorough  grounding  and  individual  teaching.  Terms,  £80  or  £90  a  year. 
CUS,Lf 


Address,  CLERicrs, 


nd,  Greenhill  Road,  Hempstead,  London. 


(GERMAN     EDUCATION.  —  Professor    FEES,  Pforzheim, 

*  1  Baden,  receives  ENGLISn  PUPILS  from  their  Twelfth  Year.  Terms  moderate  and 
inclusive.  House  healthily  and  beautifully  situated.  References  to  the  Eight  Rev.  Dean 
MacDonnell,  Walgrave  Rectory,  Northampton;  Rev.  P.  M.  Sfopfbrd,  Titchmarsh  Kectory, 
Thrapstone  ;  Rev.  Fr.  Forde,  Cary  House,  Hammersmith,  &c. 

MR.  R.  JEPIISON  HARDMAN  JONES,  M.A.,  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford,  assisted  by  other  Masters,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS 
for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navy.  Long  experience  and  highest  references.  Large 
house  and  grounds  in  a  proverbially  healthy  neighbourhood.  Indoor  Workshop  and  Play- 
room.—For  Terms.  Prospectus,  &c.,  address,  Woodlands,  Binfield,  Berks. 

PRIVATE  TUITION,  HANOVER. — Rev.  N.  G.  WILKINS, 
M.A.,  LL.M.,  Camh.,  English  Chaplain,  prepares  FOUR  PUPILS  for  Army  and  other 
Examinations.   One  Vacancy  Address,  5  Bohmer  Strasse. 

ARMY. — A  very  successful  TUTOR,  of  great  experience,  has 
made  special  arrangements  to  prepare  CANDIDATES  for  the  August  and  September 
PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS— Address,  W.  M.  Lul'TOX.fH  Newman  Street,  W. 

DELICATE    or    BACKWARD    BOYS    from    Fifteen  to 
Eighteen.— An  experienced  TUTOR  receives  FOUR  PUPILS  who  need  special  care— 
For  full  particulars,  address  M.A.  Oxo.v,  Rosebank.  West  Malvern. 

Tp  DUO ATION.— RICHMOND  HILL. — High-Class  SCHOOL 

^  for  YOUNG  LADIES.  First-rate  London  Masters.  Spacious  house  and  good  garden. 
References  to  Parents  of  Pupils.— For  Prospectus,  address  Lady-Principal,  Grafton  House, 
Richmond. 

lyriSS  SIBLEY  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 

who  receive  home  comforts  and  careful  supervision.  A  High-class  Education  guaran- 
teed. Pupils  prepared  (if  desired)  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinations.  Resident 
English  and  Foreign  Certificated  Governesses.     Professors  of  eminence  attend.  Reference 

Icindly  permitted  to  Messrs.  Wren  and  Gurney,  of  2  Powis  Square,  Bayswater,  W  For 

Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Sibley,  99  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 


AN  ENGLISH  LADY,  resident  at  Venice,  accustomed  to 
Tuition,  would  undertake  the  EDUCATION  of  TWO  SISTERS.  References  (riven  and 
required.— Apply  for  information  to  Miss  SNODGItASS,  Sullblk  Villa,  Weston-super-Mare. 


GEASIDE  HOME  for  the  HOLIDAYS.— INDIAN  BOYS 

and  others  are  received  for  the  Vacations  at  Ilfracombc,  Devon.  Skilled  tuition  pro- 
vided.- For  particulars  apply  to  the  Hi-IAD- MASTER,  Chardstock  College,  Chard. 


SECRETARY.— A  skilful  BUSINESS  MAN,  with  Commercial 
and  Legal  Knowledge,  desires  on  ENGAGEMENT.    Is  a  good  Linguist.— Address, 
Delta,  care  of  Mr.  Baillie,  11  Great  Winchester  Street,  B.C. 


JULY  ELECTION,  1879.-FOURTII  APPLICATION. 

(ORPHAN    WORKING    SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill.— 

^  An  Earnest  Appeal  is  made  to  tlic  GOVERNORS  and  SUBSCRIBERS  for  VOTES 
and  Interest  on  behalf  of  GI'.uKGi;   STEEL   HOL.MAN.  the  youngest  of  three  Orphans. 

aged  Six.  Ten,  and  Twelve.    Both  Parents  are  dead.    The  Case  is  strongly  R  iiniended  by 

r  1-ady  BliOMf.r.Y,  30  l.i. uirhhruouLTli  Road.  Brixton  :  G.  A.  SFOTTISV700DB.  Esq., New  Street 


Square ;   J.  P.  BACON,  Esi 
ffill.    Proxies  i  " 
Harbour  Lane, 


-ACOH.  Esq..  G'J  Fleet  Street.  B.C.  ,  Rev.  G.  K.  Fr.ISOT,  Rcctnrv,  Denmark 
it'";   Proxies  will  he  lluinl, lolly  received  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Rcssell,25  Wellington  Road,  Cold 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TMPERIAL     EIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

"VTORTIIERN  FIRE  and-LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1H36. 
Office  in  LONDON— I  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405,000 

Life  Revenue   157300 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

P  II  (11  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— Established  1782 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  ol  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS        OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  provided  ncainst  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Company.  The  Rfebit  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIKD,  Chairnuih. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,090.   Annual  Income,  £314,000,   £1,350,000  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.   Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agenta,  ur 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNIIILL,  LONDON. 


■yilE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  lor  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  ncr  cent,  per  ami.,  suhject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  oi 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  iu  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  aud  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


u 


N  I  O  N 


BANK  of 

Established  1837. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Paid-up  Capital  £1,4*7.500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  grantcdon 
the  link's  Brunches  throughout  Australia  anil  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  C(  > LONI.ES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  at  notice,  and  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  W.  R.  ME  WBURN,  Manager. 

BRUSSELS,  the  FIELD  of  WATERLOO,  HOLLAND,  the 
RHINE,  SWITZERLAND.  &c,  via  GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 
The  Boat  Express  leaves  Liverpool  Street  Station  every  Weekday  at  Eight  p.m. 
The  Rotterdam  Boat  Leaves  Harwich  every  Weekday  at  Ten  p.m. 

The  Antwerp  Boat  leaves  Harwich  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  Ten  P.M. 
A  comparison  will  show  this  to  be  the  cheapest  route. 
London  to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  and  back,  24s. 

London  to  Rotterdam,  Utrecht.  Cologne,  and  back,  via  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  £2  13s. 
]  rondon  to  Antwerp,  Brussels,  MetZ,  Bale,  and  Back,  £4  Us.  3d. 

Other  equally  Cheap  Tours  are  arranged  to  all  the  principal  Continental  Cities,  some  oi 
which  include  Paris. 

The  Fares  from  Peterborough.  Cambridge,  or  any  Great  Eastern  Station  arc  the  tame  ns  from 
London.  Passengers  from  the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties  thus  save  the  larc  between 
Peterborough  or  Cambridge  and  London.  Passengers  can  break  their  journey  at  Harwich, 
where  the  Company's  Hotel  will  be  found  replete  with  every  comfort.  We-t-End  Office,  28 
Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly.    Information  and  Time  Tables  free 


<  ►fffce,  Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.C. 


Tables  free  by  addressing  the  Continental 


MIDLAND   RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 
1879. —FIRST  ant!  TniRD  CLASS  TOURIST   TICKETS,  available  for  Two 
Months,  will  be  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31.  1879. 
For  Particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company. 
Derby,  April  1879.  JAMES  ALLPORT, General  Manager. 

nVEELAND     ROUTE    and     SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India.  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street.  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

"BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  ami 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

"IVTARCtATE. — CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea;  Single 

Bed,  2s.  6d.  per  night.     Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner,  and  Tea.  by  Tariff.  Weekly 

Boarders,  Four  Meals  a  day,  £4  4s.  ;  Two,  one  Bed.  £7  7s.    Attendance  free  R.  KERR, 

Proprietor. 

TTEAL  &  SONS   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  PUKNITUBE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  S:  SON,  195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON.  W. 

T?  URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-*-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 24si.  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19. 21).  and  21  Morwcll  Street,  W.C.   Established  1S62. 
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A         R         D         N         E         R  S 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Arc  Originnl  in  Design,  Effective  iti  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  i3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  5s.  lid.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


(1. 


The  Lansdowne    3 

The  Laurel    3  13  6 

The  Indiana    4   -1  0 

The  Forest  Rose   5  5  0 

The  Japanese  Bamboo   G  G  0 

Discount  1 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 

REST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Plain  Lie-lit  Stem  Glass    3  .'.  « 

Engraved  Light  Stem  GlMS   4  8  S 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern   7  7  0 

per  Cent. 


Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  1  c 
returned,  an  sent,  i»st  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AM)  151  WEST  STRAND,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 
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-VTOTIOE.  —  MTXTOX'S    CHINA.  —  Messrs.  MORTLOCK'S 

-L  '  designs  manufactured  l>v  Messrs.  MINTON,  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  ol.D 
POTTERY  GALLERIES, -.MS.SIK," and  204  Oxlord  Street,  and  30,  31,  and  32  Oreliard  Street, 
Portinan  Square.  


pOMEDIE  FRAXOAISE.- 

VJ    honour  U>  announce  thut  tlu-y  have. 


PJJESSE   &   LUBES   have  the 

',  miller  "siiccinl  communo1,"  ninde 
icU  TH E  CCOIBDIE  i  KAN'C.USE 


exquisite  Bouquet  pour  le  Moiu'lioir.  nam 
Bottler.  2s.  6d.,5ts.,  21s. ,  at  all  fashionable  Dru, 
tht  \\  orld.   Distil|etj  at  tne  i^i^rutorj"  of  Flowers,  3  New  Bond  Street.  London 


suiccinl  command,"  made  a  new  and 
—  IAISE.      Sold  in 
l>  and  Perfumers  in  the 'principal  Cities  of 


s 


B   A    V   I    Iff    G         A.         L    U    X    U  R 

PEARS'   TRANSPARENT    SHAVING  STICK, 

PURE.   FRAGRANT.   AND  DURABLE. 
Immediate  lather,  no  irritation.     Eatabliihed  Eighty  Years.     Five  Prize  Medals. 

Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere.   


R 


JUICE  CORDIAL. 


O  S  E*S  LIME 

Prepared  from  the  I.imc  Fruit. 

Entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 

A  Wholesome  Family  Uei erase. 

A deliciou. Cooling  Drink  in  Water. 

An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  v.  ith  Spirits. 

llighlv  Medicinal. eooling  and  purifying 

the  Uiood.  assisting  Digestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  "Lancet. 
Wiiolesalk  STOItES_U    CURTAIN   ROAD.  LONDON. 
ROSE'S   LIME   JUICE  CORDIAL. 


WELLS' 

REST  RIRD'S  E}TE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  REST   RIRD'S    EYE  TORACCO. 


This  Tobacco 


is  now  put  up  in  1-oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  label  being  a  reduced  fac- 
:  ;':  l-     .,  ,  1  r , . r  t 1  n'  l\u"ki.  t- .     V Uo  i n  I '  -:ir,  Ucs,  ill  Boxes  ul'  10  cilL'll,  bearing 

the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of  W.  D.  i:  II.  O.  WLLLS. 


WILLS,  W.  D.  ft  II.  0. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE, 
which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  "  LEA  PERRINS,"  winch  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  Of  WORl  ESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Whole- 
•ale  bv  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  x  Blaekwell.  London;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World.  

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  TMIE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1ST*."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

j^LLIS'S   RUTHIX  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE  AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S   RUTHIN    WATERS  "Absolutely  pure."— See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S   RUTHIN  WATERS.—Soda, Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 
without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S   RUTHIN  WATERS  For  Gout.  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 

ELLIS'S   RUTHIN  WATERS  Corks  branded  "  R.  Ellis  £:  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 

bears  Trade  Mark. 

T^LLIS'S    RUTHIX   WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

nale—R.  ELLIS  tc  SON.  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— \V.  BEST  S:  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIK'S    SELECT    LIRRARY.  — XEW    ROOKS.  — See 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  AUGUST.  Ready  early  next  week. 

T\T  U DIE'S  SELECT  LIRRARY— CHEAP  and  SCARCE 

BOOKS — The  surplus  Copies  of  many  of  the  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Seasons  are  now  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE 
*  A  1  A  I,'  »Ci  UE  for  AUGUST.   Ready  early  next  week,  postage  free. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIRRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Rooks 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  be  obtained, 
ibers  to  MUDIE'S  MAN!  IIEstER  LIBRARY, 


•with  the  lea.t  tios.ihle  delav.  bv  all  Sub* 

BARTON  ARCADE.  MANCHESTER  tone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie't  Select  Library.  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

•THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— Thelbllowin-  NUMBERS 

-*-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required. for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  : 
10.74,  76,1)1,58,91,  192,089,  and  771  i.clcan  eopiesi— at  the  Office,  3S  Southampton  Street, 
Stiand.W.C. 

REGISTRUM  MALHEsBURIENSE. 
Vol.  i.  in  royal  8vo.  pp.  538,  price  pis.  half-bound, 

Till'.  REGISTER  of  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  and 
pablislu-il  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lord3  Commissioners  of  11.11.  Treasury,  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

•«•  Tuis  work  throws  light  upon  many  curious  points  of  history,  and  illustrates 
the  growth  of  society,  the  distribution  and  cultivation  of  land,  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  national  history  and  customs. 

London  :  Lonomaxs  &  Co.  and  Trubner  Si  Co.    Oxford :  Parker  &  Co. 
Cambridge :  Macmillan  Si  Co.    Edinburgh :  A.  Si  C.  Black  and 
 Docolas  &  Foulis.    Dublin  :  A.  Tjiom. 

New  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged,  now  complete,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  copiously 
Illustrated,  price  £2  18s.  cloth, 

"DOMA    SOTTERRAXEA,  or  an  Account  of  the  Roman 

JL  t  Catacombs,  especially  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus,  compiled  from  the 
Work*  of  Comtnenuatore  De  Rossi  with  the  consent  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  8m  North  cote,  D.D.  Canon  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  BBOWJf- 
t»w,  II. A.  Canon  of  Plymouth. 

{VoL.    I.  History,  price  24s. 
Vol.  II.  Christian  Art,  24s. 
VoL  HL  Epitaph*,  Kis. 
Vols.  II.  Si  III.  may  be  had  bound  together  in  cloth,  price  32s. 

 London,  Longmans  Si  Co. 

Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

TPHB    PROBLEM  of   the   WOULD    and  the  CHUUCII 

-1  reconsidered  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend,  by  a  Septuagenarian.  Third 
Edition,  with  an  Introduction.    By  James  Bohth,  OB. 

London,  Longman's  Si  Co. 
In  post  8vo.  price  Is.  boards, 

T  IFE  THOUGHTS  and  other  POEMS.    Ry  W.  M.  Bromley. 

-*  J        London,  Longmans  Si  Co.      Hobart  Town,  Walch  Si  Sons. 
  Juat  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth.  2s,  6d. 

THE  IDEALISM  of  ART.    Ry  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Goldie,  Vicar 

ofElvoston.  1 
London  :  Pickebisq  &  Co.,  196  Piccadilly,  W. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE. 


MARY  ANERLEY. 

A  Yorkshire  Tale, 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE, 

Author  of  "  Lorna  Doone," 
IS    NOW    APPEARING  IN 

FRASER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Opinions  of  the  press  on  the  opening  chapters: — 

"  Mr.  BlACKMORe's  Mary  Ana-ley  seems  likely  to  be  as  good  as  any  of 
the  delightful  novels  that  he  has  already  written." 

Weekly  Dispatch. 

"  Next  follows  the  first  instalment  of  a  novel  by  Mr.  Blackmore, 
characteristic  in  every  sentence.''  Nonconformist. 

"  The  fiction  is  put  into  the  best  of  hands  when  it  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Blackmore,  the  author  of  Lorna  Doone  and  various  other  genuinely 
good  novels."  Ayr  Observer. 

"  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore's  new  story,  Mary  Anerley,  will  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  many  with  whom  he  is  popular  as  a  novelist." 

,  Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"  Mr.  Blackmore's  Mary  Anerley  promises  to  afford  much  entertain- 
ment during  its  serial  course."  Hampshire  Advertiser. 

"  Mr.  Blackmore's  new  story,  Mary  Anerley,  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  contributions  of  the  month."  Manchester  Examiner. 

"  The  first  instalment  of  Mary  Anerley,  a  story  by  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
written  in  his  very  best  style."  Land  and  Water. 

"Mr.  Blackmore's  new  tale,  Mary  Anerley,  promises  to  equal  his  best 
known  works  in  interest  and  truth  of  characterization."  Examiner. 

"Chiefly  noticeable  for  the  opening  chapters  of  Mary  Anerley,  a.  new 
novel  by  Mr.  Blackmore."  Graphic. 

"The  scene  of  Mary  Anerley,  a  new  serial  novel,  is  laid  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast  near  Flamborough  Head,  and  the  story  opens  well." 

Sheffield  Telegraph. 

"We  shall  rejoice  if  Mary  Anerley  does  for  the  North  Riding  what  Lorna 
Doone  and  other  works  of  Mr.  Blackmore  have  accomplished  for  Ex- 
moor."  Hull  News. 

"The  name  alone  of  the  writer  is  sufficient  to  raise  high  hopes,  insomuch 
that  we  need  hardly  say  the  tale  promises  to  be  an  excellent  one." 

Welshman. 

"Mary  Anerley  is  a  very  fascinating  serial  tale,  and  promises  to  prove  a 
novel  of  no  mean  excellence."  Limerick  Chronicle. 

"  Shews  in  its  first  chapters  powerful  writing,  and  gives  promise  of 
absorbing  interest."  Liverpool  Albion. 

"  Promises  well.  The  characters  are  vigorously  depicted,  and  so  far  the 
incidents  promise  to  become  remarkable."    Western  Daily  Mercury. 

"  Mr.  Blackmore  contributes  six  chapters  of  a  new  novel,  Mary  Anerley. 
marked  by  bis  peculiarly  effective  style  of  writing." 

Gloucester  Chronicle. 

"Mr.  Blackmore  contributes  the  first  six  chapters  of  a  new  novel,  Mary 
Anerley,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  both  the  new  and  old  readers  of 
Phaser."  Berrows'  Worcester  Journal. 

"Mary  Anerley  is  full  of  graphic  sketches  of  character,  and  creates  much 
interest  even  at  this  early  stage."  Belfast  Northern  Whig. 

"  The  story  commenced  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  Mary  Anerley,  promises  to 
be  one  of  his  best  efforts."  Cork  Examiner. 

"  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  contributes  the  six  opening  chapters  of  an 
excellent  story  entitled  Mary  Anerley."  Northampton  Herald.  ' 

"  The  first  six  chapters  of  Mary  Anerley,  a  fiction  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  are  well  written,  and  give  forecast  of  an  interesting 
story."  Bristol  Mercury. 

"  When  we  say  that  the  author  of  Mary  Anerley  is  Mr.  R.  D.  Black- 
more,  we  have  said  enough."  Echo. 

"  In  Mary  Anerley  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
the  novel  promises  to  be  a  decided  success."       Birmingham  Gazette. 

"  The  new  story  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Mary  Anerley,  promises  well." 

Dumfries  Courier. 

"  The  first  six  chapters  of  Mary  Anerley  contain  some  admirable  writing, 
some  fine  scene  painting,  and  some  excellent  portraiture." 

Glasgow  Citizen. 

"  Mr.  Blackmore's  story,  Mary  Anerley,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
Yordas  family,  distinguished  by  their  headstrong  tendencies,  will  be  re- 
hearsed, bids  fair  to  be  of  great  interest."         English  Independent. 

"  The  story  commenced  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  entitled  Mary  Anerley,  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  this  popular  writer's  best  efforts." 

Waterford  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  the  popular  novelist,  begins  a  new  story,  Mary 
Anerley,  which  will  have  a  special  charm  for  the  fair  reader." 

Fife  Herald. 

"  The  opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  new  novel,  Mary  Anerley, 
not  only  promise  a  story  of  engrossing  interest,  but  are  replete  with  breezy 
freshness  and  vigorous  naturalness."  Gloucester  Journal. 

"  In  the  opening  chapters  of  Mary  Anerley  conception  and  execution 
alike  appear  at  their  best.  Mr.  Blackmore  is  not  only  the  most  con- 
scientious of  literary  workmen,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  polished  of  modern  novelists ;  and  we  anticipate  that  Mary  Anerley 
will  rival  Lorna  Doone  in  force  and  beauty." 

Hampshire  Telegraph. 
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EDINBURGH     REVIEW    for    JULY  is 

just  published. 
Contents  : — 

1.  CANON  STUBBS'  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

2.  THE  WORTHIES  OP  NORWICH. 

3.  BRUGSCH'S  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHARAOHS. 

4.  THE  HATTON  PAPERS. 

5.  INTEMPERANCE  AND  THE  LICENSING  LAWS. 

6.  THE  WORKS  OF  REMBRANDT. 

7.  THE  SCOTTS  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

8.  THE  FALLACIES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

9.  RURAL  ENGLAND. 

10.  A  BRIEF  RETROSPECT. 
London,  Longmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black. 


T'HE   QUARTERLY   REVIEW,  No.  CCXCV. 

-1-  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents : 

1.  THE  ENGLISH  MONARCHY. 

2.  DEAN  HOOK  AND  BISHOP  SELWYN. 

3.  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

4.  COUNT  CAVOUR. 

5.  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

6.  POLYBIUS  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

7.  GLACIAL  EPOCHS  AND  WARM  POLAR  CLIMATES. 

8.  WHY  IS  SCOTLAND  RADICAL  ? 

9.  THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


IS 


T 


REVIEW 


No.  XVI.,  6s. 

HE    CHURCH  QUARTERLY 

for  JULY  1879. 

1.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

2.  CATHEDRALS. 

3.  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

4.  THE  ANGLICAN  VERSION  OF  THE  "  NICENE "  CREED. 

5.  DIEPPE. 

6.  RETREATS. 

7.  THE  SCRIPTURAL  VIEW  OF  WINE  AND  STRONG  DRINK. 

8.  CHAKA  AND  CETYWAYO. 

9.  THE  SITUATION. 
SHORT  NOTICES. 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 

Price  2s.  6a. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  AUGUST  (1879). 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT.    By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P. 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Lieut.-General  Sir  JOHN  Adye,  K.C.B. 
THE  FRENCH  PLAY  IN  LONDON.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY  IN  INDIA  :  the  Land  and  the  People.   II.  By  James  Caird, 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLICY.   By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blachpord. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  MOVEMENT.   By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

THE  "  WAGES  FUND."  By  W.  T.  Thornton. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WOMEN'S  EDUCATION.  By  Lady  Stanley  of 
Alderley. 

AN  IRISH  IGNIS  FATUUS.  By  Edward  D.  J.  Wilson. 

MR.  WHISTLER'S  THEORIES  AND  MR.  WHISTLER'S   ART.    By  Frederick 
Wedmore. 

THE  UNION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gdinness  Rogers. 
THE     RESULTS    OF    THE     AFGHAN     WAR.    By,  Major-General   Sir  HENRY 
C.  Rawlinson. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Monthly,  2s.  6d. 

THE   CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  AUGUST : 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  GERMANY.    By  Professor  Von  Schtjlte, 
Bonn. 

CHEAP  JUSTICE.   By  Henry  Crompton. 

AN  AMERICAN  DIVINE  :  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.   By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew. 
THE  CLASSICAL  CONTROVERSY  :  its  Present  Aspect.   By  Professor  Bain. 
INDIAN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.   By  Professor  Monier  Williams.    Part  III. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND.   By  Francis  Peek. 
CONSPIRACIES  IN  RUSSIA.  By  Karl  Blind.  II. 

INTEMPERANCE  AND  THE  LICENSING  SYSTEM.  By  Alexander  Balfour. 
CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  FRANCE.  By  Gabriel  Monod. 
CONTEMPORARY  BOOKS. 


STRAHAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  34  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW    for  AUGUST. 
CONVERSATIONS  WITH  PRINCE  NAPOLEON.   By  the  late  N.  W.  SENIOR. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.   By  the  EDITOR. 

DECAY  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  VILLAGES.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. 
ART  AND  CRITICISM.   By  Professor  COLVIN. 

FALLACIES  CONCERNING  HOME  RULE.   By  J.  O'CONNOR  POWER,  M.P. 
THE  ANTS'  NEST.    By  II.  D.  TRAILL. 

MATERIALISM  AND  ITS  LESSONS,   By  H.  MAUDSLEY,  M.D. 
TRADES  UNIONISM  IN  INDIA.  By  W.  Grant. 
THE  CASE  AGAINST  BIMETALLISM.   By  R.  GlFFEN. 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Chapman  &  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 

"FOUNTAIN,     VIENNA;     WROUGHT-IRON  GATES, 

,        Leathersellers'  Hall :  see  THE  BUILDER  ;  Heat  of  Body  in  Ventilation— Archaso- 
logical  Treasures  of  France—Omitted  Evidence  as  to  the  Bridge— Old  Gardens— Ancient 
Remains,  Colorado— Paris— Cologne  Cathedral— Advice  to  Engineers,  &c.  4d. ;  by  poet,  4Jd. 
46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


F 


TN  FRASER'S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST  will  be  published 

J-  "  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  Expedition  to  Boulogne,  Augrust  1840,"  an  Original 
Narrative.   By  Count  Orsi,  the  Commander  of  the  Expedition. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

RASER'S     MAGAZINE,    AUGUST  1879. 

No.  DXCVI.    New  Series  CXVI.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Edited  by  Dr.  JOHN  TULLOCH,  Principal  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Contents  :— 

Mary  Anerley :  a  Yorkshire  Tale.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Chapter  VII.— A  Dane 
in  the  Dyke.  VIII.— Captain  Carroway.  IX.— Robin  Cockscroft.  X.— Robin 
Lyth. 

Egypt  and  the  Pre-Homeric  Greeks.   By  A.  Lang. 

The  Picture  of  The  Annunciation  :  a  Sonnet.   By  Mrs.  Emily  Pfeiffer. 

Of  Parting  Company.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

A  Gallician  Novelist.    By  Helen  Zimmern. 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  Expedition  to  Boulogne,  August  1840.     An  Original 

Narrative.   By  Count  Orsi. 
Familiar  Photographs  in  Verse.   By  Arthur  Hill. 
Weather  Forecasting.   By  J.  K.  Laughton. 
Studies  in  Biography. 
The  State  of  Public  Business. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

LACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE   for  AUGUST  1879- 

No.  DCCLXVI.  2s.  Gd. 
Contents  : 
GODFREY'S  WHITE  QUEEN.   Part  I. 
NOTES  FROM  CYPRUS. 

RE  ATA  ;  OR.  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.    Part  V. 
STOCK- JOBBING  AND  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
ST.  NEOT'S  IN  CORNWALL. 
HALF-HEARTED. 

INDIA  AND  THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 
CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE.  VII.  Readers. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


B 


S 


0  RIBNER'S 


Price  Is. 

ILLUSTRATED 

Contents  for  AUGUST : 


MAGAZINE. 


Lai  age. 
Influence. 

Over  the  Narrowest  Narrow  Gauge. 

The  Man  with  a  Hobby. 

Nelly. 

Wild  Clematis. 
The  Cascarone  Ball. 
Gabriel. 
Sonnet. 

Topics  of  the  Time. 
Home  and  Society. 
Culture  and  Progress. 
The  World's  Work. 
Iiric-a-Brac. 


M 


Portrait  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Whistler  in  Painting  and  Etching. 
Summer  Entomology.   II.  Field  and  Forest 
Insects. 

Confidence.   Chapters  1  and  2. 
A  Peep  into  Antwerp  and  Hulland. 
Faith. 

Jacob  Hurd's  Child. 
Our  Archery  Club. 
Out  of  the  World. 
Inside  the  Castle. 

The  Cook  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
Shadow-  Evidence. 
Lincoln's  Imagination. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

T^LACKWOOD'S  FOREIGN    CLASSICS    for  ENGLISH 

READERS.   Edited  by  Mrs,  Oliphant. 

Vol.  VIII. — RABELAIS.    By  Walter  Besant,  M.A. 

Is  published  this  day ,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  preceding  Volumes  contain  .—I.  Dante.  By  the  Editor  II.  Voltaire.  By  Major- 
General  E.  B.  Hamlev— III-  Pascal,  By  Principal  Tulloch  IV.  Petrarch.  By  Henry 

Reeve,  C.B.— V.  Goethe.  By  A.  llavward,  Q.C.— VI.  Molirre.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  F. 
Tarver,  M.A  VII.  Montaiune.   By  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  preparation  :— Calderon.   By  E.  J.  Hasell  Cervantes. 

By  the  Editor.— Madame  de  Sfivicxe  and  Madame  de  StaBl.  By  Miss  Thackeray.— 
Schiller.  By  Andrew  Wilson  St.  Simon.  By  Clifton  W.  Collins,  M.A. 

BLACKWOOD'S    ANCIENT   CLASSICS    for  ENGLISH 

READERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  Complete  in  20  vols, 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or  elegantly  bound  in  10  vols.,  with  calf  or  vellum  back, 
£3  los. 

This  series  offers  to  the  English  Reader  the  advantages  of  the  Classical  Scholar,  by  placing 
within  his  reach  the  works  ot  the  great  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  volumes  are  web 
adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  private  classes. 

Williaii  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Third  Edition,  8vo.  8s. 

R.  SPENCER'S   ESSAYS   (Third  Series),  Scientific, 

Political,  and  Speculative. 
This  Third  Edition  contains  two  additional  Essays. 
Vols.  I.  II.,  Third  Thousand,  16s. 
Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

In  the  press,  16s. 

(CHARLES   MERYON:  a  Memoir.     Complete  Descriptive 

^— '  Catalogue  of  his  Etchings,  their  various  states,  carried  down  to  the  latest  date,  by  P. 
BURTY.  Translated  by  MARCUS  B.  HUISH.  Subscribers'  names  taken  for  the  100  copies,  which 
comprise  the  edition,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  148  New  Bond  Street. 

HANDY  INFORMATION  BOOKS.-NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

TV/TANNERS  and  TONE  of  GOOD  SOCIETY ;  or,  Solecisms 

■J-"-*-  to  be  Avoided.  By  a  Member  op  the  Aristocracy. 

*' It  is  a  book  absolutely  free  from  the  glaring  solecisms  common  to  most  of  the  so-called 
'  guides  to  etiquette,'  and  one  which  maybe  safely  recommended  as  really  reliable.  It  is  on 
excellent  work  ot  reference,  and  we  congratulate  the  authoress  on  having  written  a  very  com- 
prehensive book  on  a  subject  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  great  majority  of  the  public." 

Queen. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

WARNE'S  COMPANION  LIBRARY.— NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  8vo.  picture  boards,  2s. 

(~1RUEL  LONDON  :  a  Tale  of  the  Day.    By  Joseph  Hattox. 

Author  of  "  Clytie,"  11  Queen  of  Bohemia,"  &c. 
"  Nothing  so  powerful  has  appeared  in  fictiou  since  Charles  Reade's  immortal  story  of  Hard 
Cash.'  " — Morning  Post. 

"Descriptions  of  persons  ond  things  which  are  graphic  and  picturesque  to  the  verge  oi 
poetry." — Pall  Mail  Gazette. 

Cruel  London  '  may  stand  comparison  with  anything  English  prose  fiction  has  for  years 
produced."—  Sunday  Tunes. 

 Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.  

ZULULAND.-WILD  SPORTS  AND  SAVAGE  LIFE. 
Picture  boards,  2s. 

ZULULAND  ;  its  Wild  Sports  and  Savage  Life.    By  Hugh 
M.  Walmsley.   Library  Edition,  with  Original  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 
 Frederick  Warne  &  Co..  Bedford  Street,  Strand.  

WARNE'S  USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 
Each  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

ARDY  PLANTS  for  LITTLE  FRONT  GARDENS.  By 

S.  Stackiiousk. 

BRITISH  BIRD  PRESERVER;  with  Practical  Instructions  on  How  to  Skin, 

Stuff,  and  Mount  Birds,  Sc.   By  S.  Wood. 
WOOD'S  (Rev.  J.  G.)  COMMON  SHELLS  OF  THE  SEA-SHORE. 
CLARKE'S  (Mrs.  Lane)  SEA- WEEDS.   With  Tinted  Plates. 
POULTRY  j  their  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding. 
ANGLING  :  a  Practical  Guide.    By  J.  T.  BURGESS. 
THE  MODERN  BICYCLE.    By  Charles  Spencer. 
THE  DOG  ;  its  Varieties,  and  Management  in  Health,  &c. 
THE  SHEEP,        ditto  ditto. 
CATTLE,  ditto  ditto. 

Frederick  Warne  ss  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  CJUEEN. 
Fourth  Edition,  demy  8vo.  with  Portraits,  18s. 
THE  FOURTH  VOLUME  OF 

THE   LIFE  of  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

the  PRINCE  CONSORT.   Ey  Theodohk  Mautin. 


LONDON  :  SMITH.  ELDEU.  Sc  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 
COMPLETE     WORKS    OF    W.   M.  THACKERAY. 

In  24  Monthly  Volumes,  each  3s.  6d. 

On  July  29. 1  vol.  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.,  with  121  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Mrs. 
Butler  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  Georpe  Du  Mauricr,  Juhu  Collier,  H.  Fur- 
niss,  G.  G.  Kilburne,  M.  Fitzgerald,  and  J.  P.  Atkinson. 

BALLADS  :  The  ROSE  and  the  RING. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW   STORY  BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

NOTICE.  — The  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

for  AUGUST  contains  the  Second  Tart  of  n  New  Story,  entitled  WHITE 
WINGS:  a  Yachting  Romance,  by  WILLIAM  BLACK,  Author  of  "A 
Daughter  of  Ueth,"  "•  Madcap  Violet,"  Sic. 


THE 


On  July  29,  No.  CCXXXVI.,  Is. 

CORNHILL    MAGAZINE  for 


AUGUST.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

CONTEXTS  : 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.  With  on  Illustration.  Chnptcr  If.  In  wheh 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  hears  of  Something  to  his  Advantage.  Cuu-jter  19.  Jeanne 
quarrels  with  Fanchctte.  and  L.:on  sinss  the  "  Marseillaise." 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MINI)  ON  THE  BODY. 

THE  COUNTESS'S  RUBY.   In  Two  Parts.— Part  I. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  LAURELS  OF  MOLIERE. 

JUSTICE  TO  WILLIAM. 

ENGLAND  AND  AVA. 

ART  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

WHITE  WINGS:  a  Ynehtinsr  Romance.  With  nn  Illustration.  Chapters.  A 
Brave  Career.   Chapter  n.  Our  New  Guests.   Chapter  7.  Northwards. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


MURRAY'S  FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK— TRAVEL  TALK.    3s.  Cd. 
HANDBOOK— HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM.  Gs. 
HANDBOOK— NORTH  GERMANY,  the  RHINE,  the  BLACK 

FOREST,  Sic.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND,  the  ALPS,  and  ITALIAN 

LAKES.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  and  TYROL. 

Trice  10s. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE,  Part  I.:   Normandy,  Brittany,  and 

the  Pyrenees,   "s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE,  Part  II.:  Central,  Southern,  and 

Eastern  France.   7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS.    3s.  6d. 
HANDBOOK— ALGERIA  and  TUNIS.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— NORTH  ITALY  and  VENICE.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— CENTRAL  ITALY  and  FLORENCE.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY  and  NAPLES.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— SPAIN,  ANDALUSIA,  &c.  20s. 
HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL  and  LISBON.  12s. 
HANDBOOK— RUSSIA  and  FINLAND.  18s. 
HANDBOOK— DENMARK.  Gs. 
HANDBOOK— NORWAY.  9s. 
HANDBOOK— SWEDEN.  Gs. 
HANDBOOK— SYRIA  and  PALESTINE.  20s. 
HANDBOOK— BOMBAY.  12s. 
HANDBOOK— MADRAS.  15s. 
HANDBOOK— EGYPT  and  the  NILE.  15s. 
HANDBOOK— TURKEY  and  CONSTANTINOPLE.  15s. 
HANDBOOK— GREECE  and  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  15s. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


SHADRACH.     3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  '.Shadrach  '  is  a  charminz  story.  If  it  is  the  work  of  an  unpractised  hand,  and  the  con- 
tention of  a  vouni  and  Dean  mind,  it  deserves  the  welcome  accorded  to  every  new  development 
■if  talent.  Few  Srst  flight,  in  the  widi-  domain  of  Action  have  offered  a  liette'r  promise  of  future 
.ireu^ih  and  brilliance,  nt  any  rate  within  the  post  year  or  two."— Athenaum. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  TWO  MOTHERS  :  a  Story.  By  J.  M.Joy, 

Author  of  "  A  Dream  and  the  Song  of  Cacdmon,"  "  Labda,  and  other  Poems." 


1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

"There  can  he  no  question  either  of  the  oriiinalitr  or  the  power  of  this  tale.. 
p»..o.'c»  of  -uch  remarkable  ile-cri  ptive  power  as  to  indicate  that  the  author  in 
of  rising  higher  than  she  has  yet  done."— Xoiu:onforini»t. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


A  COUNTRY  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN'. 


Crown  svo. 


 Contains 

at  be  capable 


A, HUNTING  EXPEDITION  to  the  TRANS- 

VAAL.  By  D.  Fernaxdes  das  Xeves.  Translated  by  Mariana  Moxtkiro. 
Crown  8vo.  9s.  {Xow  ready. 

i  ^L^0?!?  of  !ho  'cc"?». In  h'9  narrative  arc  admirably  depicted  :  sueh  as  that  of  the  famished 
iViliJ vJ  ""'acleof  the  rainfall  :  the  heroic  defence  of  the  Dutch  o-ninst  the  nttackbf  Din  -an  ; 
r!r?i.  a.X   .  "  fri,u-:nt.w'th  interest,  especially  at  thia  time,  when  public  attention  is  so 
Ln.au>  drawn  towards  the  Transvaal,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  their  neighbouring  provinces." 
"  A  very  interests  book.--v4cad.rn!,.  ZWtarV*  Preface. 

RAMBLES  in  SEARCH  of  WILD  FLOWERS, 

and  How  to  Distinguish  them.  By  Margaret  Pluug,  Author  of  "  Rambles 
n  .-carco  of  Flowerless  Plants"  ;  "  British  Grasses,"  &c.  Sic.  Third  Edition, 
large  post  Svo.  with  96  Coloured  Figures  and  numerous  Cuts,  7s.  Gd. 


rlth  6  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

TALKS  ABOUT  PLANTS; 

Or,  Early  Lessons  in  Botany. 

By  Mrs.  LANKF.STER, 

Author  of  "  Wild  Flowers  worth  Notice." 

'*  The  instruction  conveyed  is  sound  and  simple."— Pall  .\fall  Caflle. 
"  A  clear,  lively,  and  trustworthy  introduction  to  botany. .         Will  admirnhlv 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.'WoAn  Bull.  aumiraoiy 

•'  Well  adapted  to  encourage  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  common  obiects  of  the 
country.  — Academy. 

GRIFFITH  *  FARRAN,  WEST  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD 
LONDON.  '  ' 


THREE    POPULAR  NOVELS. 


COUSINS.     By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith :  a 

Part  of  his  Life."  3  vols.  25s.  6d. 

"  A  story  of  love  at  cross  purposes  ;  it  is  in  many  wnys  a  clever  book  and  a  sound  piece  ot 
worknmn^hip  *  Cousins  '  is  not  only  very  readable  indeed,  but  is  also  a  pleasantly  supe- 
rior book  in  most  senses."— I'all  Mall  Gazette. 

k-  Contains  a  great  deal  of  very  delicate  character-drawing  and  a  scries  of  excellent  sketches 
of  domestic  life." — Examiner . 

II 

AN  ACCOMPLISHED  GENTLEMAN.    By  Julian  Stttegis, 

Author  of  "  John-a-Preams."   Second  Edition,  1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

"  With  all  its  poetical  rclinnnent  of  tone,  and  inspirations  of  cultivation  and  art-worship, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  ir  "' 

"  This  story  in  its  single  vc 
arc  usually  favoured."— Mo> 


-Tit 

•  worth  a  hundred  of  the  three-volume  novels  with  which  we 


III 

THE  HOUSE  of  LYS:  a  Part  of  its  History.    By  Major-Gen. 

W.  B.  IIAMLEY,  Author  of  "Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ?"   Second  Edition,  2  vols.  17s. 

"  Tt  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  volumes  like  the  present,  where  the  pictures  are  real  and  the 
descriptions  drawn  from  varied  expent-ncc."— Times. 

"  The  story  is  admirably  told  throughout,  and  in  particular  the  love  pussa^cs  are  excellent. 
In  short,  what  with  fun,  love,  and  adventure,  there  is  no  flagging  in  the  book  from  first  tu 
last." — Saturday  Heview. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

POPULAR  WORKS  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Professor  JOHNSTON. 

NEW  EDITIONS,    THOROUGHLY  REVISED. 
I 

Published  this  dnv,  the  Seventy-eighth  Thousand  of 

CATECHISM    of    AGRICULTURAL     CHEMISTRY  and 

GEOLOGY.  By  Jamks  F.  \V.  Johnston,  M.A.,  F.R.S.S.,  L.  &  E.  An  entirely  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Charles  A.  Cameron.  M.D.,  F.R.C.SX,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  ot 
Ireland,  &c.   Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Is. 

II 

Just  published,  by  the  same  Author. 

ELEMENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  and  GEO- 

LOGY.    Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  fcp.  Svo. 


price  (is.  Cd. 


Ill 


Now  publishing,  1  vol.  orown  Bvo.  illustrated  with  Maps  and  102  Engravings  on 
Wood,  018  pp.  7s.  Od. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    of    COMMON    LIEE.     By  Professor 

Johnston.  New  Edition,  revised  mid  much  enlarged,  by  Arthur  UrcniiEUT  Church 
M.A.,  Oxon.,  Author  of  '*  Food :  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and  Ueee,"  "Plum  Words' 
about  Water,"  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Second  Edition,  now  ready. 

THE    NEW    QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

for  JULY,  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

1.  TITE  GREEK  FRONTIER,  1S29-1S79  :  How  it  was  Won  in  1529. 

2.  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.     III.  Winchester. 

3.  THE  FIDDLE  AND  THE  SLIPPER:  a  Legend. 

4.  DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  ITS  COMPLICATIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

6.  THE  TALE  OF  CULOE  :  an  Episode  in  the  History  oi'  Beau  Beamish.   By  Georoe 
Meredith. 

6.  A  NEW  DIALECT  i  or,  Yokohama  Pidgin. 

7.  THE  CORPORATION  OF  LONDON  AND  METROPOLITAN  GOVERNMENT. 

8.  THE  POETIC  PHASE  IN  .MODERN  ENGLISH  ART. 

9.  THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE. 

10.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AND  HIS  WORK. 
U.  SELECTED  BOOKS. 


I  a  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

IURST  &  ELACKETT'S  LIST. 


Crown  8vo.  with  130  Original  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

MODERN  CHROMATICS  ;  with  Applications 

to  Art  and  Industry.  By  Ogde.v  N.  Rood,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Columbia 
College,  U.S.A. 

Vol.  XXVII.  of    The  International  Scientific  Series." 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  an  ANIMAL :  a  New  Study 

in  Ethics.  By  Edward  Byron  Nicholson,  Author  of  "  The  Christ  Child, 
and  other  Poems." 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

A  DRAFT    CODE   of  CRIMINAL  LAW 

and  PROCEDUEE.   By  Edward  Dillon  Lewis. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Cd. 

THE  LAWS  RELATING  to  QUARANTINE. 

By  Sir  Sheuston  Baker,  Bart. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

POEMS  of  RURAL  LIFE  m  the  DORSET 

DIALECT.    By  William  Barnes. 

Small  crown' 8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

LEGENDS  of  the  SAXON   SAINTS.  By 


Aubrey  de  Vere,  Author  of  "  Legends  of  St.  Patrick," 
Great,"  &c. 


'  Alexander  the 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

A  NOOK  in  the  APENNINES  :  a  Summer 

beneath  the  Chestnuts.  By  LEADER  Scott,  Author  of  "  The  Painter's  Ordeal," 
&c.  With  Frontispiece  and  27  Illustrations  in  the  text,  chiefly  from  original 
sketches. 

"  The  writer's  style  is  as  lijrht  as  her  subjects  are  lively.  We  hope  we  have  done  something 
to  recommend  an  entertaining  little  volume  which  seems  to  reflect  most  faithfully  the  life  it 
■describes."— Saturday  Review. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 

FOR  COLLEGE   AND    SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

AN   ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OP 

THE  EPIC  of  HADES.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Sonps  of  Two  Worlds,"  &c.  4to.  with  17  Full-pase  Designs  in  Photo- 
Mezzotint  by  George  II.  Chapman,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  2os. 

By  the  same  Author. 

G WEN  :  a  Drama  in  Monologue.     Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo. 

cloth,  5s. 

SONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.   Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 

fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

Also  the  Original  Edition  of 

THE  EPIC  of  HADES.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


TENNYSON'S  WORKS   IN   ONE  VOLUME, 

FOR  COLLEGE  AND   SCHOOL  PRIZES. 


I.  THE   ROYAL    EDITION,  printed  from 

New  Type,  with  broad  margins,  in  1  handsome  volume,  super  royal 
8vo.  cloth,  16s.;  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  18s.;  roxburghe  half 
morocco,  20s. 

II.  THE   CROWN    EDITION,  in  1  handy 

volume,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  Gs. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  7s.  Gd. ; 
roxburghe  half  morocco,  8s.  Gd. 

*„*  The  above  Editions  may  also  be  had  in  various  calf  and 
morocco  bindings. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 

TMIE  numerous  Revelations  in  Holv  Scripture  thai  the  Day  of 

t,^,f.'jV£inxi«,!>  "fOw  B'«»»e<l  Lord  was  Thursday  arc  transcribed  in  TRACTS  ON 
XULj  (jiULhJi  LANGUAGE.     No.  VIII. 

Simi'Kin,  Marshall,  S:  Co. 


HOLIDAYS  in  EASTERN   FRANCE.  By 

M.  Bktham -Edwards.   8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  A  delightful  book,  full  of  picturesque  {.'race.  -We  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  be 
meditating  a  foreign  tour,  as  well  as  to  those  who  must  do  their  travelling  at  the  fireside.  They 
could  hardly  have  a  better  companion  thuu  Miss  BetUuin-Edwaidj." 

British  Quarterly  Review. 

RORAIMA  and  BRITISH  GUIANA;  with  a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  the  "We  st  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.    By  J.  W. 
Boddam-\Vh etham.    Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  A  singularly  attractive  volume.    Altogether  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  books  of  travel  we 
have  had  this  season."'—  Graphic. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  in  SIX  MONTHS.  By 

Lieut.-Cokmel  E.  S.  Bridges,  Grenadier  Guards.  1  vol.  8vo.  10s. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  Sic.    3  vols. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Wins  to  we,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  A  clever  and  high-toned  novel  of  complete  originality,  power,  and  force.   The  characters 
ore  true  to  nature."— Messenger. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    3  vols. 

**  Miss  Craik's  new  novel  is  clever,  and  in  places  singularly  good  to  read.  Her  women  are  all 
pleasantly  fresh  and  real.1'— Atkenaium. 

SIR  GIBBIE.  By  George  Mac  Donald,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.    3  vols. 

GLENMAVIS.     By  Agnes  Smith.     3  vols. 

"  A  bright,  clever,  and  interesting  novel."— -Court  Journal. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  PUBLICATTOIS. 
A  MEMOIR  of  HENRY  COMPTON. 

Edited  by  his  Sons,  Edward  and  Charles.  1  vol.  8vo.  with  Portrait.  12s.  [AW  ready. 
"  The  book  should  be  read  by  nil  who  have  any  real  care  for  the  stage,  and  like  to  see  the 
dramatic  profession  taken  up  by  men  oi'high  character."— Saturday  Review. 

"  Capitally  written  from  first  to  last,  full  of  anecdote  As  pleasant  a  book  as  we  have 

met  for  a  long  time,  and  oue  which  cannot  fail  to  amuse  and  interest  all  classes  of  readers." 

Globe. 


A  Lordly  Gatheri: 


-The  Conchins  Clnb_Thc  Four-in-Lland  Club— Society  in  the 
Saddle— Riders  in  the  Row,  &c. 


HARK  AWAY  :  Sketches  of  Hunting,  Coaching, 

Fishing,  &c.  By  Fred.  Field  Wiiiteiiurst  ("  A  Veteran  Author  of  "Tally-ho," 
&.c.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  9s.  [Just  ready. 

SWEET    SLEEP:   a  Course  of  Reading, 

intended  to  promote  that  delightful  enjoyment.    By  Charles  J.  Dcnphie.   1  vol. 

handsomely  bound,  7s.  (id.  [A*ou>  ready. 

"  At  all  points  the  nuthor  ot  '  Sweet  Sleep  '  is  thoroughly  amusing.'*— City  Press. 
"  Mr.  Dunphie  touches  on  innumerable  subjects  with  infinite  grace.' * — LtoyiT*  Weekly. 
"It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  an  essayist  like  Mr.  Duuphie."— Daily  Chronicle. 

Popular  New  Novels,  now  ready,  at  every  Library 
ia  the  Kingdom. 

THE  MYSTERY  oi  KILLARD.  By  Richard 

DOWLIXG,  Author  of  11  The  Weird  Sisters  "  (sec  "  Tinsleys'  Magazine  ").  3  vols. 
"  A  noticeable  book.   It  contrives  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest  with  a  very  small  number 
of  incidents. "  —  Acndemy. 
"  The  nature  of  the  novel  is  indeed  uncommonly  fine."—  florid.  • 
"  Full  of  dramatic  action." — Illustrated  London  Xewa. 

"The  style  is  all  that  it  should  be  ;  simple,  graphic,  and  powerful."— John  Bull. 

GREAT  GRENFELL   GARDENS:  a  Story 

of  Modern  Society.  By  B.  II.  Buxton',  Author  of  "Jennie  of  'The  Prince's,'"  s:.'. 
3  vols. 

A  LONDON   SEASON.    By  Annie  Thomas, 

Author  of  "  Sir  Victor's  Choice,  "  &c.  3  vols. 

RUTH    EVERINGHAM.    By  Jessie  Sale 

Lloyd,  Author  of  "  The  llazelhurst  Mystery,"  Sic.  3  vols. ' 


MARGARET  DUNBAR,    By  Annabel  Gray, 

Author  of  "  Estella,"  &c.  3  vols. 

GRACE  :   a  New  and  Original   Novel.  By 

HENRY  TURNER.    2  Vols. 

BROOK  and   RIVER.    By  Captain  Mack- 


EACH  LAX.    3  vols. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


CONTINENTAL   TOURISTS'   FRENCH  VADE-MECUM. 
Twenty-ei-hth  Edition,  with  many  Additions,  12mo.  2s.  Gd.;  postage,  2d. 

,E    FIVAS'    GUIDE    to    MODERN    FRENCH  Con- 
versation. 

"Perspicuous,  plain,  and  ensy  to  understand. ''-/&>o*-.<eJft>-. 
"  l)e  J  ivus  hus  the  advantage  over  other  I  reach  conversation  books  of  indicating  the  liaisons 
and  giving  other  helpt  to  pronunciation."  Acadm*. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  Co.,  "  Stiitioners'-ITall  Court.  E.C. 

Just  out,  in  Five  Scenes,  Is. 

HE  PARLIAMENTARY  DRAMA  of  1874,  and"  PROLOGUE 

to  that  oflsTl".  By  Veritas.  Dedicated  to  the  Tory  Ministry, 
Loudon  :  E.  W.  Allex,  Statiouer's-Hall  Court. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MAC  MILL  AX'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXXXVIII.  (for  AUGUST). 
Contents : 

1.  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.    By  Trofessor  Seelet. 

2.  A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keaky.   Chapters  32— 34. 

3.  A  STATE  DINNEB  IH  ANDORRA.    By  P.  W.  STTMBT  Menteato. 

4.  THE  PORTRAIT  GALLLRY  OF  LAMBETH  PALACE.   By  Rev.  J.  Cave- 

Browne. 

5.  A  NEW  VOCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

6.  VENETIAN  SONNETS.    By  Professor  Blackik. 

7.  ANTOINE  W1ERTZ.     Ey  MaIIY  Laixg  MEASOS. 

S.  THE  OLDEST  ART  IN  THE  WORLD.    By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 
9.  OF  BOUNDARIES  IN  GENERAL.    By  the  late  Professor  Clifford. 


MESSRS.  M  ACM  ILL  AN  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Nest  week,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  2os. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

By  the  late  Professor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  F.R.S. 
Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 
With  Introduction  by  F.  POLLOCK. 


[DARWINISM,  and  other  Essays.    By  John 

Fiske.  M.A..  LL.B.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Philosophy,  Harvard  University. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

TTXITS   and  PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS. 

'-*'     Bv  J.  D.  EvF.itKTT.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S..  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,   Extra  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

THE  Right   Hon.    JOHN  BRIGHT'S 

PUBLIC  ADDRESSES.   Edited  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers.    Svo.  14s. 


[This  day. 


A   DEFENCE  of  PHILOSOPHIC  DOUBT. 

Being  an  Essay  on  the  Foundations  of  Belief.   By  Authxii  J.  Balfour 
M.A.,  M.P.   Svo.  12s. 
"Mr.  Balfour's  criticism  is  exceedingly  brilliant  and  Biiggestive." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  THEORY  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  Professor  Stanley  Jevoxs,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  New  Preface,  kc.   8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

LANCASHIRE    MEMORIES.    By  Louisa 


Potter.   Crown  Svo.  Gs. 


[This  day. 


LOCH   ETIVE  and  the    CHILDREN  of 

ULSNACH.   Svo.  with  Illustrations,  14s.  [This  day. 

ENGLISH  MEN  of  LETTERS.    Edited  by 

John  Morley.  New  Volumes. 

BUIiKE.    By  John  Morley.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

[Or.  August  1. 

THACKERAY.     By  Anthony  Trollope.     Crown  Svo. 

price  2s.  Gd.  [X0w  ready. 

SPENSER.   By  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

Others  to  follow. 

^  J  AC  MI  ELAN'S    CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

CICERO  pro  LEGE  MANILLA..    Edited,  with  Notes,  &c, 

after  Halm,  by  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkdjs,  M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  [Next  wet. 

^  SELECT    GLOSSARY    of  ENGLISH 

WORDS  used  formerly  in  Senses  different  from  the  Present.  By  R  C 
Tiiexch.  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
fcp.  svo.  us.  rjvW  ,.eadJJm 

PASSAGES  for  TRANSLATION  into  LATIN 

PRf>E.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  References  to  the  Editor's  "  Hints 
towards  Latin  Prose  Composition,"  by  A.  W.  Potts,  LL.D.,  Head-Master 
of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh.   Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  [This'day. 

CHILDREN'S    TREASURY    of  BIBLE 

STORIES.  Part  I.-OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Mrs.  Herman-  G\=koiv 
Edited,  with  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Ma  clear,  D.D.         [Just  ready. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

LIS  T. 


IN  TENTS  in  the  TRANSVAAL.    By  Mrs, 

Hutchinson.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

11  Entertaining  throughout,  with  admirable  descriptions  of  the  Boers."— Saturday  Review. 
"  We  have  never  read  u  more  lively  or  graphic  volume  of  travels.'*— Spectator, 

MR.  GLADSTONE  and  the  GREEK  QUES- 

TION.  By  an  Outsider.  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS   TO   "BENTLEY'S  FAVOURITE 
NOVELS," 

AT   ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

OLIVE  VARCOE.   By  Mrs.  F.  E.  M.  Notley. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  FIRST  VIOLIN.  6s. 

UNDER  A   CHARM.     By  Ernst  Werner, 

Author  of  "  No  Surrender."   Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

POMEROY  ABBEY.   By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 

Author  of  "  East  Lyune."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS   TO   "BENTLEY'S  EMPIRE 
LIBRARY," 

Volumes  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound. 

MY    QUEEN.    By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Godfrey, 

Author  of  ''Dolly:  a  Pastoral."   2s.  Cd. 

ARCHIBALD    MALMAISON.    By  Julia* 

Hawthorne.   2s.  6d. 

A  ROGUE'S  LIFE.    By  Wilkie  Collins 

Price  2s.  Gd. 

A  VICTIM  of  the  FALK  LAWS  :  the  Adven- 

tures  of  a  German  Priest.    2s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ERNST  WERNER, 

Author  of  "Success  and  How  he  Won  It,"  and  "Under  a  Charm." 

NO  SURRENDER.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

"  A  new  novel  by  the  clever  author  of 'Success'  must  always  be  welcomed.  In  each  new 
work  we  find  no  diminution  of  talent  or  interest.  There  is  always  something  fresh,  vivid,  and 
lifelike,  and  in  f  No  Surrender '  there  is  considerable  power.  We  must  however,  in  reading 
the  book,  cast  off  our  English  prejudices  with  regard  to  the  tics  of  consanguinity.  The  idea  of 
a  love  affair  between  an  uncle  and  a  niece  rather  jars  on  our  feelings,  but  as  we  know  such  an 
alliance  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Germany,  the  story  loses  none  of  its  charm. 


Immense  care  has  been  taken  in  delii 
domitable  will,  his  magic  influence  ov 
even  to  the  bitter  end— to  his  motto  of 
herself  finally  with  the  quiet  though  f; 
passion  she  experienced  for  Raven, 
— ipossible  to  account  for  the  Strang" 


haractcr  of  Arno  von  Raven, with  his  i 
those  around  him,  and  his  unflinching  adherence — 
Co  Surrender.'  That  Adrienne  should  have  contented 
thful  love  of  George  \YinteriieId,  after  the  tornado  of 
cms  surprising;  but  then  she  was  a  woman,  and  it  is 
f  her  sex.   Quite  apart  from  the  deep  and 


sombre  interest  which  must  attach  itself  to  everything  connected  with  Raven,  we  have  a  vein 
of  the  most  delightful  humour  running  through  the  book,  which  finds  utterance  in  the  person 
of  the  bright  and  active-minded  doctor.  Max  Brunnow.  His  sentiments  on  marriage  are  of 
the  most  practical  nature,  though  at  the  moment  of  his  own  trial  they  remain  in  a  state  of 
theory.  The  young  lady  with  whom  he  falls  in  love  is  destined  to  bCGtfne  a  nun,  and  first 
makes  his  acquaintance  while  nursing  the  sick  ;  while  she  only  thinks  of  administering 
spiritual  consolation.  Max  informs  her  that  such  aid  is  quite  superfluous,  and  that  strong  beef- 
tea  and  nourishing  wine  would  be  of  a  great  deal  more  use,  and  then  propounds  his  views,  to 
her  with  regard  to  convents  and  nuns,  suggesting  that  both  should  be  turned  to  some  useful 
account.  '  The  nuns,  for  instance,  might  marry  off.'  '  Marry  oil" the  nuns  '  ?  repeated  Agnes, 
staring  at  the  speaker  in  petrified  horror  and  amazement.  'Yes;  why  not  ?  I  don't  suppose 
there  would  be  much  chance  of  opposition  on  their  part.  It  really  would  be  a  capital  tiling  to- 
Oblige  all  the  nuns  to  enter  into  matrimony.'  " 

No  Surrender '  deserves  the  very  warmest  commendation:  audit  is  so  thoroughly  well 
written  that  the  reader  who  puts  it  down  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  yet  not  know 
how  clever  it  is  ;  but  if  it  be  compared  with  the  numberless  other  attempts  at  novel- writing, 
the  difference  becomes  clear  enough."—  Vanity  Fair. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


On  July  2H,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCSXV.  for  AUGUST  1879. 

Contexts : 

1.  PROBATION.  Continued. 

2.  SOME  THEATRICAL  HECOLI.ECTIONS. 

3.  WEST  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

4.  PIPES  AND  CHEWNIE. 

5.  AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  RUSSO-TURKISII  WAR  OF  1876. 

6.  THE  QUEEN,  OF  THE  WIIIGS. 

7.  FACTS  AND  FANCIES  ABOUT. TCADSTONES. 

8.  CONTRAST. 

9.  VIVIAN  THE  BE  AUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of 

"  Leah  :  a  Womun  of  Fashion,"  See.   Chapters  1—4. 


AIAOIILLAX  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


RICHARD  BEXTLEY  &  SOX,  XEW  BURLIXGTOX  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IS  ONUl.NAUY  TO  1IEII  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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EDWARD   STANFORD'S  LIST. 


TOUEISTS'   GhXJIDES.  ;MAPS  FOR  TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S  TWO-SHILLING  SERIES. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. .  By  B.  Clarke. 
CORNWALL.    By  Walter  H.  Tregellas. 
DERBYSHIRE.    By  J.  Charles  Cox. 
DEVON,  NORTH.    By  R.  N.  Worth. 
DEVON,  SOUTH.     By  R.  N.  Worth. 

ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.   By  H.  I.  Jenkinson,  F.R.G.S. 
KENT.    By  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S. 
NORFOLK.    By  Walter  Rye. 

ROUND  ABOUT  LONDON.    By  A  Fellow  of  the  Society 

of  Antiquaries. 

SURREY.    By  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S. 
SUSSEX.    By  G.  F.  Chambers. 

YORKSHIRE,  NORTH  and  EAST  RIDINGS.  By  G.  Phillips 

Bevan,  F.G.S. 

YORKSHIRE,  WEST  RIDING.  By  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  with  Maps,  &c. 
"  These  county  fruitlcs  of  Mr.  Stanford  can  be  carried  about  in  n  very  small  pocket  without 
any  feeling  of  inconvenience,  arc  thoroughly  practical  and  intelligible  in  their  method,  contain 
.n  Unnecessary  instructions  as  to  means  of  locomotion,  hotels.  Sec.,  and  quite  as  much  topogra- 
phical, geological,  historical,  and  antiquarian  Information  as  can  be  conveniently  devoured  on 
the  spot,  amply  sufficient,  indeed,  to  satisfy  all  but  specialists.  The  authors  of  these  handy 
guides  speak  from  adequate  personal  knowledge  of  their  respective  counties,  and  each  guide  is 
■well  provided  with  useful  maps  and  plans.  We  should  think  these  portable  and  carefuily- 
•written  county  guide-books  would  be  welcome,  not  only  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  consider 
the  question  of  expense,  but  to  those— and  they  are  many— who  object  to  the  constant  irritation 
of  the  more  bulky  guide-books,  which  arc  a  burden  in  the  hand,  and  cannot  be  put  into  any 
reasonable  pocket."—  Times. 


JENKINSON'S   PRACTICAL  GUIDES. 

With  Maps,  &c. 

THE   ENGLISH   LAKE   DISTRICT:  the  Complete  Guide, 

cloth,  7s.   Also,  in  Four  Sections,  each,  Is.  6d. 
"The  care  which  Mr.  Jcnkinson  has  expended  on  the  work  is  remarkable.   It  would  seem 
that  whenever  a  doubt  could  be  solved  by  a  walk  of  fifty  or  u  bundled  miles,  he  has  not 

hesitated  to  take  it  The  result  of  his  labour  is  apparent  on  every  page.   The  general 

-arrangement  of  the  volume  is  admirable  ;  the  maps  are  good  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  book—a  feature,  indeed,  which  distinguishes  it  from  almost  all  other  guides— id 
the  clear  and  careful  manner  in  which  the  traveller  is  directed  over  mountain-paths  and 
sheep-tracks  through  lonely  valleys,  and  across  desolate  moors."—  Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

NORTH  WALES:  the  Complete  Guide,  cloth,  Ga.  Gd.  Also, 

in  Five  Sections,  eacli  Is.  Gd. 
"  The  labour  and  care  bestowed  in  the  production  of  this  work  is  truly  remarkable,  and  as  a 
practical  guide  to  North  Wales  will,  we  venture  to  assert,  prove  invaluable  to  tourists.  A 
more  useful  companion  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  and  it  will  be  the  visitor's  own  fault  if 
he  misses  anything  worthy  of  note  in  the  counties  comprising  North  Wales." 

Geographical  Magazine, 
A  model  of  what  a  guide-book  should  be.   Mr.  Jcnkinson  has  written  nothing  from  hear- 
say ;  he  has  visited  every  place  he  describes,  and  has  taken  other  means  to  secure  the  accuracy 
<n  every  statement  he  makes. "-Scotsman. 

THE  ISLE  of  WIGHT.    Cloth,  5s. 

"Evidently  the  result  of  conscientious  work  and  minute  painstaking  ;  the  author  has  gone 
overall  the  ground  described,  and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  all  the  historical  and 
antiquarian  knowledge  which  adds  interest  to  the  various  places  referred  to.  Altogether  the 
'Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wifrht  '  is  a  thoroughly  good  and.  we  believe,  trustworthy  one,  and  while 
it  deserves  the  title  j»actical. and  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  visitor,  the  general  reader 
might  read  it  through  with  interest  and  profit."—  Nature. 

THE  ISLE  of  MAN.    Cloth,  5s. 

"  Excellent !  Every  possible  item  of  information  which  the  tourist  or  visitor  can  want  is 
given.  He  can  satisfy  himself  about  all  the  details  of  the  journey,  the  accommodation  to  be 
found,  and  the  price  t  i  be  paid,  and  then  may  turn  to  n  very  full  and  well-executed  account  of 
the  history,  antiquities,  and  scenery.  After  every  spot,  "with  its  associations  and  natural 
features,  has  been  described,  there  is  a  chapter  giving  instructions  for  a  tour— always  of  an 
attractive  kind  when  it  can  be  taken— a  walk  round  the  islund  by  the  sea- coast. "Spectator. 

-CARLISLE,  GILSLAND,  the  ROMAN  WALL,  and  Neigh- 

bourhood.    Cloth,  5s. 
**A  most  conscientious  piece  of  work,  and  well  deserves  to  be  commended  to  the  holiday- 

anakcr."— Graphic. 

"  Must  prove  as  interesting  to  residents  as  it  will  be  useful  to  visitors.  The  work  is  of  a 
comprehensive  character,  and  affords  the  reader  in  concise  form  an  immense  amount  of  valu- 
able information,  historical,  topographical,  scientific,  and  personal."— Carlisle  Journal. 
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of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey.  By  A.  Arrowsmith.  On  this  Map,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  125,000  names  of  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  &c,  will  be  found, 
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convenient  pocket  size,  making  an  excellent  Travelling  Map.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  corrections  and  Additions.  Scale,  12  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  3G  inches 
by  42.    Mounted,  in  case,  30s. 
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TTIE  INDIAN  LOAN. 

THE  division  on  the  Indian  Loan  Bill,  -which  is  the  only 
approach  to  a  defeat  hitherto  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment, involved  no  condemnation  of  the  Ministerial  policy. 
Mr.  Fawcett's  amendment  clearly  raised  the  issue  whether 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  war  should  be 
imposed  on  the  Indian  or  the  English  Treasury.  A  small 
majority  in  a  thin  House  gave  a  hesitating  approval  to 
the  compromise  by  which  the  English  contribution  took 
the  form  of  a  loan  without  interest ;  but  many  votes 
were  almost  avowedly  given  on  party  grounds,  without 
reference  to  the  principle  in  dispute.  Some  members, 
like  Mr.  Hubbard,  suffered  a  technical  shock  through 
their  inability  to  comprehend  how  money  should  be 
lent  without  payment  of  interest ;  nor  were  their  scruples 
removed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  refer- 
ence to  gratuitous  advances  formerly  made  by  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Crown.  As  Mr.  Hubbard 
gravely  complained,  no  form  of  entry  was  known  in 
national  book-keeping  which  would  suitably  record  the 
proposed  instalments  and  repayments.  The  difficulty 
was  one  of  those  puzzles  which  only  result  from  too 
minnte  and  accurate  knowledge.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that  the 
money  would  be  borrowed  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt,  by  whom  the  interest  would  be  duly 
received  and  acknowledged.  As  Mr.  Fawcett,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  own  argument,  calculated,  the  contribution 
of  the  Imperial  Government  will  amount  to  320,000^.,  or 
about  one-seventh  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  war.  The 
accommodation  given  to  the  Indian  Treasury  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  diminution  in  the  remittances  and  in  the 
consequent  loss  arising  from  the  low  price  of  silver.  It 
is  undoubtedly  impossible  to  argue  that  the  interest  of 
England  in  the  policy  and  results  of  the  war  is  exactly 
one-seventh  of  the  whole.  The  advance  of  two  millions 
without  interest  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefaction  which 
may  mitigate  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Treasury 
of  India.  Fortunately  Mr.  Hubbard's  scruples  did  not 
affect  his  vote. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  objection,  though  it  had  no  connexion 
with  Mr.  Fawcett's  amendment,  probably  furnished  some 
members  of  the  Opposition  with  an  excuse  for  voting 
against  the  Government.  Mr.  Grant-Duff,  Sir  George 
Campbell,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  all  voted  with  the 
minority,  after  expressing  in  forcible  language  their  entire 
dissent  from  the  proposition  maintained  by  Mr.  Fawcett. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  especially  was  much  more  positive  than 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  or  Mr.  Stanhope  in  asserting  the 
opinion  that  the  cost  of  the  war  ought  to  fall  exclusively 
on  India.  It  was  indeed  certain  that  the  enterprise  was 
nndertaken  on  Imperial  grounds  for  the  object  of  counter- 
acting the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  Lord  Lttton  have  publicly  declared  that  in  this 
matter  Indian  interests  have  only  occupied  a  secondary 
place  ;  but  Sir  John  Lubbock  contended  that  the  Eastern 
question  had  only  concerned  England  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  India.  If  his  doctrine  were  carried  to  an  extreme,  the 
cost  of  the  despatch  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  might  justly  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
India.  Sir  John  Lubbock  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
maritime  defence  of  the  Indian  Empire  was  undertaken 
free  of  cost  by  the  English  navy.  It  may  be  concluded 
that  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  those  who  shared  his  opinions 


objected  to  the  Ministerial  proposal  only  because  it  involved 
a  partial  or  fractional  acceptance  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  doctrine. 
It  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  numerous  absentees 
on  both  sides  were  indifferent  in  the  controversy,  or 
unwilling  to  vote  with  their  respective  parties.  The 
members  who  took  part  in  the  division  displayed  a  robust 
political  conscience.  Mr.  Fawcett's  constituents  prob- 
ably respect  his  strong  convictions,  and  they  are  more 
tolerant  of  a  proposal  to  impose  additional  burdens  on 
English  taxpayers,  because  they  are  secure  against  the 
practical  operation  of  his  proposal.  Many  Conservatives 
may  perhaps  have  inclined  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  opinion,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  relied  on  the  strength  of  the 
Ministerial  majority. 

There  was  much  force  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  main  argument. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  jealousy  of  Russian  ag- 
grandizement is  mainly  caused  and  justified  by  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  India,  a  policy  which  has  its  immediate 
origin  and  sphere  of  action  in  Europe  is  pursued  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  Treasury.  When  the  conflict  i3 
transferred  to  the  borders  of  India,  a  more  complicated 
question  arises.  The  despatch  of  the  Russian  Mission  to 
Cabul,  and  the  equipment  of  an  army  by  which  it  was 
in  certain  contingencies  to  be  supported,  were  undoubtedly 
and  professedly  intended  to  cripple  the  action  of  the 
English  Government  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards 
at  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  an  imminent  danger 
of  encroachment  on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan  could 
not,  in  any  case,  have  been  regarded  with  indifference 
by  the  Indian  Government.  In  the  Act  by  which  the 
Government  of  India  was  transferred  from  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Crown,  it  was  provided  that  the  expense  of 
wars  beyond  the  frontier  should  be  borne  by  the  English 
Government,  except  in  cases  where  military  operations 
were  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  India.  The  am- 
biguity of  an  enactment  which  leaves  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  the  Afghan  war  untouched  ought  to  have  been 
understood  by  the  Ministers  and  Parliament  of  1857.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  be  a  war  in  the 
countries  bordei'ing  on  India  which  might  not  be  re- 
garded as  defensive.  In  future  cases,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  some  rough  approximation  to  justice 
will  be  attempted.  If  the  Afghan  war  had  cost  ten 
millions,  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  would  almost 
necessarily  have  been  imposed  on  the  Imperial  treasury. 
As  it  was  not  impossible  for  India  with  the  aid  of 
a  loan  to  pay  two  or  three  millions,  it  was  therefore 
thought  reasonable  to  treat  the  contest  as  an  ordinary 
frontier  war.  Mr.  Fawcett  and  some  of  his  supporters 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  larger  liberality  in  dealing  with  the 
financial  question,  the  alleged  probability  that  the  ad- 
vanced frontier  and  the  allowance  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  to  the  Ameer  will  involve  a  permanent  increase  of 
charge  ;  but,  if  their  opinion  is  well  founded,  it  reflects  no 
light  on  the  question  of  the  due  apportionment  of  the  cost 
of  the  war.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  extended  frontier  is 
more  advantageous  than  the  line  between  the  Indus  and 
the  mountains,  it  would  seem  that  India,  rather  than 
England,  profits  by  an  improvement  in  the  military  posi- 
tion. The  annual  retaining-fee  paid  to  the  Ameer  scarcely 
creates  a  new  charge ;  for  former  Viceroys  frequently 
made  grants  of  money  and  arms  to  his  predecessor,  with 
the  same  object  of  securing  his  alliance. 

The  House  of  Commons  showed  a  commendable  dis- 
inclination to  renew  a  barren  discussion  on  the  policy  of 
the  war.    The  form  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  amendment  was 
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objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  included  both  arguments  and 
recitals  of  disputed  statements  of  fact.  It  is  much  better 
to  frame  resolutions  in  a  simple  form,  instead  of  combin- 
ing three  or  four  different  issues  in  a  pi-eamble,  and  in 
the  substantive  proposition.  It  was  useless  to  inquire 
whether  it  had  been  "  officially  stated  that  the  Afghan 
"  war  was  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  England  and 
"  India  jointly."  The  recital  involved  the  assumption 
that  official  statements  are  infallible,  and  it  might  have 
been  foreseen  that  the  statements  themselves  would  be 
denied  or  explained  away.  The  calculation  that  India 
would  have  to  pay  seven  times  as  much  as  England 
was  likely  to  lead  to  another  dispute.  Special  pleaders 
used  to  object  to  pregnant  or  argumentative  negatives. 
Pregnant  or  complex  affirmatives  are  not  less  inconvenient 
in  Parliamentary  pleading.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
controversy  on  the  merits  of  the  war  has  for  the  present 
subsided ;  but  there  may  be  a  renewal  of  anxiety  if  the 
brother  of  the  Ameer,  who  is  now  Governor  of  Herat, 
attempts  to  hold  the  city  either  for  himself  or  as  a  vassal 
of  Persia.  Any  pretensions  which  he  may  advance  will 
not  for  the  present  be  openly  supported  by  Russia.  The 
compact  by  which  Afghanistan  is  excluded  from  the  range 
of  Russian  influence,  in  return  for  the  acquiescence  of 
England  in  Russian  conquests  in  Central  Asia,  has  been 
formally  revived  within  a  few  months ;  and,  according 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  even  the  intention  of  occupying 
Merv  has  been  officially  disavowed.  The  possible  re- 
bellion of  the  Herat  chief  is  now  the  only  element  of 
disturbance  which  can  be  found  beyond  the  North-Western 
frontier  of  India.  It  is  said  that  the  Afghans  are 
pleased  with  the  treatment  which  Yakoob  Khan  received 
at  Gundamuk,  and  probably  the  Viceroy  may  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  have  the  opportunity  of  confirming 
the  favourable  impression  in  the  interview  with  the  Ameer 
which  is  to  be  held  at  some  place  in  the  British  dominions. 
The  English  Envoy,  who  has  been  courteously  received  at 
Cabul,  will  probably  have  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
the  Government  with  useful  information.  The  war  thus 
far  has  produced  its  proper  effect  in  rendering  an  early 
rupture  of  friendly  relations  much  less  probable.  If  peace 
with  Afghanistan  can  be  secured,  no  other  enemy  can  ap- 
proach India.  The  maintenance  of  peace  during  the  next 
few  years  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  payment 
of  six-sevenths  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
paper  on  the  results  of  the  Afghan  Avar,  published  in  the 
current  number  of  the. Nineteenth  Century,  shows  that  the 
policy  of  the  Viceroy  both  in  declaring  war  and  in 
arranging  the  terms  of  the  treaty  approves  itself  to  high 
political  and  military  judgments.  The  affectation  of  de- 
scribing the  establishment  of  English  influence  in  Af- 
ghanistan as  a  surrender  or  admission  of  defeat  scarcely 
needed  so  conclusive  a  condemnation. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AND  THE  JEWISH 
DEPUTATION. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  answer  to  a  Jewish  deputation 
on  the  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  as  it  affects 
the  Jews  in  Roumania  was  judicious,  and.  probably  in 
some  degree  satisfactory.  It  is  more  prudent  to  insure 
the  concurrence  of  several  Great  Powers  in  the  policy 
which  is  to  be  adopted  than  to  insist  separately  on  the 
concessions  which  are  required.  Lord  Salisbury,  there- 
fore, declined  "  to  say  anything,  as  Her  Majesty's 
"  Government  is  rather  acting  as  one  of  an  alliance  than 
"  by  itself,  to  compromise  our  partners  as  well  as  our- 
"  selves."  The  statement  that  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  concur  in  the  opinions  of  England  probably 
implies  that  Russia  is  not  disposed  to  concur  in  a  foreign 
policy  which  would  contrast  strangely  with  domestic  prac- 
tice. One  of  the  excuses  urged  by  Roumanian  Ministers 
for  delaying  the  grant  of  social  and  political  equality  is 
that  large  numbers  of  Jewish  fugitives  from  Russian 
oppression  are  constantly  swarming  into  the  Principality. 
Enthusiasts  for  symmetry  and  absolute  consistency  may 
perhaps  inquire  why  the  Great  Powers  should  interfere 
with  injustice  on  Roumania,  while  they  never  utter  a  word 
of  remonstrance  against  persecution  in  Russia.  It  would 
bo  a  sufficient  answer  that  pressure  on  a  petty  State  may 
probably  be  effectual,  while  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  great  military  Power  would  be  contumcliously 
repelled.  The  same  explanation  must  be  accepted  by  Mr. 
Cowen  when  he  complains  of  the  frightful  cruelties  perpe- 


trated against  Russian  political  prisoners  by  a  Government 
which  professedly  made  war  on  Turkey  on  account  of  out- 
rages inflicted  on  Bulgarians.  The  forced  expatriation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  is  a  still  more  striking 
abuse  of  irresistible  power ;  but  there  is  no  advantage  in 
protesting  against  severities  which  there  are  no  means 
of  preventing  or  mitigating.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cruelties  committed  by  the- 
Neapolitan  Government  might  be  checked  or  repressed  by 
diplomatic  threats  and  warnings  ;  and  the  expectation  was 
not  altogether  disappointed.  Interference  in  the  dealings 
of  the  Russian  Government  with  Jews,  Nihilists,  or 
Caucasians  would  probably  be  worse  than  fruitless. 

Another  sufficient  reason  for  a  distinction  between 
Roumania  and  Russia  is  that  the  Jews  in  the  Principality 
have  acquired  by  treaty  rights  which  are  not  yet  practi- 
cally established.  It  was,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said,  a  novel 
proceeding  to  make  recognition  of  the  independence  of  a 
State  contingent  on  a  stipulation  affecting  its  domestic 
policy.  "  It  was  a  great  homage  to  the  principles  which 
"  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  now  recognize,  and  it 
"  was  a  very  solemn  international  act,  from  which  I  do 
"  not  think  the  Powers  will  recede."  It  is  perhaps  not 
material  to  observe  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  civilized 
Powers  has  not  yet  fully  recognized  the  equality  of  the 
Jews.  As  the  law  of  England  now  stands,  the  House  of 
Lords  might,  by  a  vote,  reject  the  claim  of  a  Jew  raised  to 
the  peerage  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament.  It  is  perhaps 
proper  that,  in  accordance  with  the  adage,  experiments  in 
civil  and  religious  liberty  should  be  first  tried  on  imperfect 
political  organizations.  The  Roumanians  have  received  in 
the  recognition  of  their  independence  full  consideration  for 
compliance  with  the  demand  preferred  by  the  Great  Powers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  establishment  of  equal  rights  may 
be  ultimately  beneficial  to  themselves,  by  allaying  the  re- 
sentment and  dislike  with  which  they  are  at  present  justly 
regarded  by  a  powerful  community  diffused  over  all  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  Jews 
should  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  the  in- 
sertion in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  clauses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  co-religionists  in  Roumania  and  Servia. 
The  stipulation,  indeed,  was  eminently  just  when 
the  treaty  abolished  the  supremacy  of  a  Government 
which  had  for  centuries  extended  to  the  Jews  a  pro- 
tection which  had  no  parallel  or  precedent  in  Christen- 
dom. The  substitution  of  a  rule  which  might  probably 
be  intolerant  for  the  liberality  and  mildness  of  Turkish 
administration  rendered  precautions  against  persecution 
necessary  and  just ;  but  in  great  international  arrange- 
ments the  rights  of  unpopular  minorities  are  not  always  as 
carefully  guarded  as  at  Berlin. 

The  pressure  of  diplomacy  will  perhaps  render  the  task 
imposed  on  the  Roumanian  Government  comparatively 
easy.  To  the  demands  of  the  Powers  the  Ministers  oppose 
the  prejudices  or  ostensibly  reasonable  objections  of  their 
countrymen ;  but,  in  dealing  with  their  own  Legislature, 
the  necessity  of  yielding  to  irresistible  force  will  furnish 
the  most  effective  argument.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Cogeilnicaajjo,  who  has  lately  succeeded  to  office,  is  per- 
sonally favourably  to  the  Jewish  claims ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  will  recommend  the  Assembly  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  difficulty,  which 
is  more  strongly  felt  in  Moldavia  than  in  Wallachia,  arises 
from  the  jealousy  with  which  Jewish  capitalists  and 
traders  are  regarded  by  the  people.  As  in  other  countries, 
the  Roumanian  Jews  lend  money  on  mortgage,  and  their 
adversaries  profess  to  fear  that,  if  their  legal  disabilities 
are  removed,  they  will  practically  obtain  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  the  land.  If  the  apprehension  is  well- 
founded,  it  would  seem  that  the  necessary  security  might 
be  obtained  by  alterations  in  the  law  of  foreclosure.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  transfer  of  the  soil  to  money- 
lenders, whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  might  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  general  advantage.  Alarms  of  this  kind 
are  almost  always  exaggerated ;  and  in  this  instance  reli- 
gious intolerance  probably  disguises  itself  under  pretence- 
of  economic  danger.  When  the  Roumanians  are  once 
convinced  that  they  must  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
European  Powers,  they  will  find  means  of  protecting 
themselves  against  inconvenient  consequences  of  con- 
cession. In  some  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  the 
Roumanian  Government  has  complained  of  the  hardship 
of  bestowing  civJl  rights  on  aliens  who  claim  on  occasion 
the  protection  of  foreign  Powers.  It  is  evidently  just 
that  any  privileges  granted  to  Jews  should  be  restricted  to 
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Roumanian  subjects,  or  rather  that  no  religious  distinction 
should  be  made  either  among  citizens  or  among  aliens. 
On  this  point  the  statements  of  the  deputation  which 
waited  on  Lord  Salisbury  were  not  wholly  exempt  from 
ambiguity. 

The  treaty  provides  that  the  subjects  and  citizens  of 
nil  the  Powers  shall  be  treated  in  Roumania  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  In 
answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Lord  Salisbury, -Baron  de 
WOBHS  interpreted  the  clause  as  meaning  that  the  subjects 
and  citizens  of  all  the  Powers  shall  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  Roumanian  subjects.  The  words  of  the  treaty 
scarcely  admit  of  Baron  pe  Woems's  explanation,  for  the 
clause  "relates  only  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the 
Powers,  or  in  other  words,  to  foreigners  belonging  to  the 
nations  represented  at  Berlin.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  should  have  established  an 
anomalous  and  unprecedented  equality  between  natives 
and  aliens.  Every  independent  State  has  a  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  acquisition  of  landed  property  or  the  exercise 
of  specified  professions  by  foreigners,  although  aliens 
ought  as  among  themselves  to  enjoy  equal  privileges.  It 
was  wholly  unnecessary  to  make  stipulations  on  behalf 
of  Russian  or  Austrian  Jews,  who,  while  they  pursued 
their  several  avocations  in  Roumania,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  their  respective  Governments.  The 
clause  must  be  held  to  mean  that  Englishmen  or  French- 
men must  be  treated  as  favourably  as  Russians,  and  that 
German  Jews  and  German  Christians  must  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  The  Roumanians  have  been  in  the 
habit,  first  of  treating  native  and  resident  Jews  as  aliens, 
and  then  of  contending  that  as  foreigners  they  were  not 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Roumanian  subjects.  Both 
classes  are  numerous  in  the  country  ;  and  probably  natives 
have,  as  in  other  Eastern  countries,  affected  foreign 
nationality  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  protection  from 
European  consuls.  No  objection  could  be  made  to  a  legal 
obligation  on  every  Jew  in  Roumania  to  choose  once  for 
all  between  the  privileges  of  a  subject  and  the  immunities 
of  an  alien.  Lord  Salisbury  intimated  dissent  from  Baron 
DE  W OBll&'s  interpretation  of  the  treaty  ;  but  it  was  not  at 
the  time  necessary  to  discuss  the  question.  If  the  Go- 
vernments remain  firm  and  united,  the  Roumanian  Assem- 
bly will  be  compelled  to  yield.  There  is  no  reason  to  deny 
that  inconvenience  will  be  felt,  especially  if  a  more  equit- 
able treatment  of  Jews  in  Roumania  promotes  a  largo 
immigration  from  Russia.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  need  not  fear  disinheritance  in  its  own  country. 
The  general  wealth  will  almost  certainly  be  increased  by 
the  removal  of  the  existing  impediments  to  the  industry  of 
an  eminently  thrifty  and  commercial  race.  It  is  above  all 
things  indispensable  to  obtain  full  recognition  before  new 
complications  and  territorial  change  recur  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  A  Government  which  has  no  Ministers 
accredited  to  itself  from  the  Great  Powers  will  not  even  be 
able  to  raise  a  loan. 


THE  BANK  BILL. 


THE  discussion  of  the  Government  Bill  for  the  alter- 
ation of  the  position  of  unlimited  joint-stock  banks 
showed  so  general  an  approval  of  the  main  object 
which  the  Bill  is  intended  to  serve  that  even  at  this  late 
period  of  the  Session  the  Bill  will  probably  pass  through 
Parliament.  As  the  Bill  was  first  drafted  it  was  intended 
also  to  serve  a  subsidiary  object — that  of  deterring  Scotch 
banks  from  coming  to  London.  This  raised  a  fierce  oppo- 
sition in  Scotland,  where  the  privilege  of  coming  to 
London  while  retaining  the  right  of  issue,  which  is 
denied  to  English  country  banks,  is  valued  in  proportion 
to  its  utility  and  its  flagrant  injustice.  The  Govern- 
ment shrank  from  the  threatened  contest ;  but,  in 
order  to  punish  the  Scotch  for  having  so  far  succeeded, 
proposed  to  deny  the  Scotch  unlimited  banks  the  benefit 
of  the  measure,  and  confine  its  operation  to  England. 
As  it  was  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  which 
first  prompted  the  alarm  of  shareholders,  to  which  the 
Bill  owes  its  existence,  this  was  so  entirely  unsatis- 
factory that  the  Government  had  once  more  to  change 
its  mind,  and  extended  the  Bill  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  regret  that  the  Government 
should  have  given  this  fresh  proof  of  vacillation  and 
weakness  ;  but  now  that  the  Bdl  has  been  so  framed  as  to 
minimize  the  opposition  it  will  encounter,  it  effects,  al- 


though in  a  very  cumbrous  way,  so  useful  a  reform  that 
it  deserves  to  become  law.  That  shareholders  in  un- 
limited banks  should  be  able,  if  they  please,  to  limit 
their  liability,  is  a  great  boon  to  them;  but  it  is  also 
advantageous  to  the  public.  There  is  no  obligation 
under  the  Bill  imposed  on  unlimited  banks  to  come 
under  its  operation.  If  any  bank  thinks  it  will  get 
more  and  better  business  by  remaining  unlimited,  and  its 
shareholders  are  content  to  face  the  risk  of  which  re- 
cent failures  have  shown  them  the  terrible  nature,  it  will 
be  perfectly  free  to  stay  as  it  is.  And,  at  first  sight,  it 
would  seen*  as  if  those  who  trust  an  unlimited  bank  have 
a  better  security  than  those  who  trust  a  limited  bank. 
And  no  doubt  this  has  been,  and  still  is  so.  The  wealthy 
proprietary  of  the  leading  joint-stock  banks  is  an  enor- 
mous source  of  strength  to  them.  But  it  is  a  source  of 
st length  which  will  not  last.  Shareholders  in  unlimited 
banks  did  not  realize,  until  recent  painful  experience 
had  alarmed  them,  what  unlimited  liability  meant;  and 
since  they  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  their  position 
they  have  gone  on  with  their  holdings  because  they 
felt  confident  that  the  Government  would  interfere 
to  assist  them  before  the  end  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion. But,  if  they  knew  that  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  escaping  from  their  liability,  they  would 
protect  themselves  by  selling  their  shares.  The  share- 
holders of  unlimited  banks  would  become  more  and  more 
men  of  straw,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  men  who 
understood  the  great  truth  that,  if  a  sensible  man  puts 
any  money  into  an  unlimited  bank,  he  had  better  put  all 
he  possesses.  For  if  the  bank  lasts  he  gets  a  good  interest 
for  his  money,  and  if  it  breaks,  he  may  just  as  well  be 
ruined  straight  off  and  escape  the  trouble  of  thinking  how 
he  is  to  pay  the  first  call.  The  choice  of  the  public  is 
between  trusting  banks  which  have  their  liability  limited, 
but  the  proprietors  of  which  can  pay  up  to  the  limit,  or  of 
trusting  unlimited  banks,  the  proprietors  of  which  will 
have  little  or  nothing  in  hand  to  meet  liabilities  in  case 
of  disaster. 

Mr.  Baring,  who  could  not  speak  on  such  a  subject  as 
banking  without  saying  much  that  deserves  consideration, 
objected  to  the  Bill  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tend  to  make  joint-stock  banking  more  popular,  and  that 
joint-stock  banking  was  altogether  a  mistake.  Banking, 
he  thinks,  can  only  be  properly  conducted  by  persons  who 
give  all  their  time  and  thought  to  it,  who  have  been 
regularly  trained  for  it,  and  who  stake  their  whole  fortune 
on  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  Joint-stock  banks,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be,  and  often  are,  managed  by 
directors  who  know  nothing  about  banking  and  never 
trouble  themselves  to  know  anything  about  it,  and  by 
managers  who  have  nothing  at  stake  except  their 
salaries,  who  may  be  inclined  to  rush  into  risks  in 
order  to  please  friends,  enhance  their  own  importance, 
or  gain  the  glory  of  providing  large  dividends,  and  who 
can  easily  hoodwink  the  ignorant  and  careless  persons 
who  call  themselves  their  masters.  By  drawing  in  the 
brightest  colours  the  picture  of  what  a  private  bank  may 
be,  and  in  the  darkest  colours  the  picture  of  what  a  joint- 
stock  occasionally  is,  Mr.  Baring  was  easily  able  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  is  very  foolish  if  it  trusts 
any  but  private  bankers.  But  neither  picture  is  really 
accurate.  All  private  banks  are  not  trustworthy  ;  and,  if 
there  have  recently  been  failures  of  joint-stock  banks, 
there  have  also  been  failures  of  private  banks.  The  lia- 
bility of  private  banks  is,  in  one  sense,  limited  ;  for  the 
partners  can  but  lose  what  they  have  got,  and  no  one 
knows  what  they  have  got.  Not  only  is  the  extent  of 
their  fortunes  unknown,  but,  even  if  they  show  signs  of 
great  wealth,  no  one  can  even  guess  how  much  of  their 
fortune  is  protected  from  creditors  by  marriage  settle- 
ments. As  all  their  dealings  are  shrouded  in  secresy, 
it  is  possible  for  private  bankers  to  go  on  for  years 
after  they  are  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  private  bankers 
are  under  quite  as  strong  a  temptation  to  put  incompetent 
sons  or  nephews  into  the  business  as  joint-stock  directors 
are  under  to  trust  reckless  managers.  But  this  is  not 
all.  It  is  true  that  banking  is  a  business  which  must  be 
learnt,  and  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  acquire  the  minute  know- 
ledge about  different  customers  which  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect a  bank  against  some  degree  of  loss.  But  the  leading 
principles  of  banking  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  learn. 
They  chiefly  consist  in  rules  the  observance  of  which  is  a 
certain  safeguard  against  great  losses.  Not  to  lock  up 
money,  not  to  throw  away  good  money  after  bad,  not  to 
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let  men  of  no  capital  speculate  with  money  furnished  bj 
the  bank,  never  to  be  without  a  large  and  easily  convertible 
reserve,  are  simple  principles,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
adhere  to  them  with  inflexible  pertinacity.  Joint-stock 
banks  may  depart  from  them,  and  so  may  private  banks  ; 
but  the  publicity  which  attends  the  proceedings  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  and  which  will  certainly  be  increased  year  by 
year,  constitutes  a  safeguard  against  any  flagrant  violation 
of  these  principles  on  the  part  of  public  banks,  which 
private  banks  cannot  offer.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  money  which  in  a  case  of  disaster  the  shareholders  can, 
and  will,  pay  up  that  constitutes  the  real  strength  of  a 
bank,  as  the  goodness  of  its  management  which  makes 
disaster,  if  not  impossible — for  the  best  of  banks,  public,  or 
private,  might  succumb  in  a  panic — yet  very  improbable. 
The  bank  to  trust  is  not  so  much  the  bank  which,  if  in 
liquidation,  would  give  the  best  dividend  to  its  credi- 
tors, but  the  bank  which  is  least  likely  to  fail.  In 
order  that  a  joint-stock  bank  should  be  very  unlikely 
to  fail,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  its  proprietary  should 
contain  men  of  substance  and  of  business  habits, 
who  will  be  able  to  form  a  fairly  good  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  business  of  the  bank  is  con- 
ducted, and  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  the 
kind  of  business  which  the  bank  is  willing  to  undertake. 
Thus,  again,  we  come  back  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  of  liability  which  attracts  the  best  shareholders  is  the 
system  which  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  public. 

But  when  we  have  got  so  far  as  to  recognize  that  the 
main  object  of  the  Bill  is  one  which  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
mote in  the  interests  both  of  the  public  and  of  share- 
holders, we  can  only  wonder  at  the  particular  mode  of 
obtaining  this  object  which  the  Government  has  selected. 
An  unlimited  bank  will  be  able  to  register  itself  as  a 
limited  bank,  and  it  may  of  course  choose  any  kind  of  limi- 
tation it  pleases.  It  may  have  half  or  a  third  only  of 
its  capital  paid  up,  and  then,  in  case  of  liquidation, 
the  uncalled  capital  will  be  payable  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors.  But  unlimited  banks  that  seek  to  limit  their 
liability  will,  under  the  Bill,  have  another  course  open  to 
them.  They  will  be  able  to  register  as  banks  with  re- 
served liability,  or  limited  by  reserve.  In  case  of  disaster  the 
shareholders  will  be  liable  not  only  for  the  amount  of  their 
shares,  but  for  a  further  sum,  which  is  always  to  be  a 
multiple  of  the  amount  of  each  share  they  hold.  Every 
bank  may  choose  what  this  multiple  shall  be.  Some  banks 
will  choose  to  multiply  by  one,  and  then  the  reserve 
liability  will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  share. 
Others  will  multiply  by  two,  and  then  the  reserve 
will  be  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  share. 
A  specimen  of  the  form  to  be  adopted  by  banks 
which  wish  to  register  in  this  way  is  given  in  a 
schedule  to  the  Bill ;  and  the  name  of  an  imaginary  bank 
— the  East  Anglian — being  taken,  we  are  told  its  new 
name  would  be  The  East  Anglian  Reserve  Liability 
Banking  Company,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bank,  The 
East  Anglian  Banking  Company,  Limited  by  Reserve. 
When  the  Bill  is  in  Committee  the  Government  will,  of 
course,  reveal  the  secret  of  this  curious  legislative  creation. 
But,  until  the  secret  is  revealed,  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
it.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  object  was  to  make  it 
impossible  for  a  bank  to  have  no  further  liability  than  that 
which  is  represented  by  fully  paid-up  shares.  But  no  bank 
could  be  started  that  had  not  some  further  liability,  and,  if 
any  bank  wished  to  try  the  experiment,  it  could,  although 
now  unlimited,  do  so  by  merely  registering  itself  as  limited. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  object  was  to  give  the  public 
information  which  it  does  not  possess  with  regard  to 
limited  banks  until  it  has  made  special  inquiries  in  each 
case.  But  the  new  name  tells  the  public  no  more  than 
the  old  name  told  them.  Just  as  when  a  customer  finds  a 
bank  described  as  limited  he  has  to  make  further  inquiries, 
and  may  find  that,  in  one  case,  the  shareholders  are  liable 
for  as  much  again  as  they  have  paid  up,  and  in  another  case 
for  twice  as  much;  so  a  customer  would  have  to  pursue  his 
inquiries  as  to  a  Bank  which  called  itself  a  Reserve  Lia- 
bility Bank,  and  would  find  that  there  was  exactly  the  same 
difference  between  one  bank  with  the  new  name  and 
another.  Lastly,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
invention  was  designed  to  save  the  pride  of  the  great 
joint-stock  banks  which  would  like  to  have  their  liability 
limited  without  having  always  to  record  that  it  was  limited. 
But  that  object  is  not  in  any  way  attained.  The  name 
of  the  bank  is  always  to  contain  the  announcement  of  its 
limited  liability,  and  every  bank  must  use  its  legal  name 


in  every  transaction.  Every  Bill  accepted  would  have  to  bear 
on  its  face  the  uncouth  and  prolix  designation  of  the  accepting 
institution.  The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  for  example, 
would  have  to  accept  bills  as  "  The  London  Joint-Stock 
"  Reserved  Liability  Banking  Company,"  and  if  to  be 
allowed  to  do  this  would  bo  any  solace  to  its  pride,  it  must 
be  very  easily  comforted.  The  Government  is  so  docile 
that  possibly  this  portion  also  of  the  Bill  may  be  aban- 
doned in  Committee. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  comparative  reticence  in  speech 
and  writing  during  several  months  had  been  re- 
garded with  respect  and  sympathy.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  has  not,  during  the  present  Session,  sud- 
denly snatched  the  lead  of  the  Liberal  party  from  its 
official  chiefs  ;  and,  of  his  few  publications,  some  have 
dealt  only  with  literary  subjects.  It  was  not  supposed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  either  changed  his  political 
opinions  or  modified  his  judgments  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry ;  but  he  received  credit  for  not  embarrassing  his 
friends  or  obstructing  his  adversaries  when  he  had  no 
immediate  public  object  to  attain.  His  remarkable  essay 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment shows  that  he  has  been  nursing  his  wrath  until  it 
could  burst  out  at  white  heat.  Only  the  blindness  of 
passion  could  have  prevented  Mr.  Gladstone  from  per- 
ceiving that,  for  credibility  and  for  polemical  purposes, 
he  proves  too  much.  None  but  partisans  as  violent 
as  himself  will  persuade  themselves  that  a  Go- 
vernment including  many  able  members,  and  supported 
by  a  great  majority,  undiminished  after  the  lapse  of  five 
years,  is  in  all  its  policy  and  conduct  at  home  and  abroad 
uniformly  foolish  and  unaccountably  wicked.  Few  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
conciliated  by  his  elaborate  apology  for  the  obstructive 
Irish  members,  to  w.hom  he  is  apparently  attracted  by  a 
common  enmity.  The  only  fault  which  he  imputes  to  the 
Home  Rule  party  is  that  it  has  on  some  occasions  not 
been  united  in  opposition  to  the  Government.  The 
deliberate  interruption  of  public  business  is  favourably 
compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  Conservatives  of  six  or 
seven  years  ago  in  opposing  the  Army  Purchase  Bill. 
"  The  lessons  read  and  to  be  read  to  the  country  on  the 
"  subject  of  obstruction  ought  not  to  have  for  their  main 
"  text  the  condust  of  the  Irish  members.  At  worst 
"  they  are  but  accessories.  The  Executive  Government  is 
"  the  principal  offender."  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar 
will  perhaps  not  be  flattered  by  the  assurance  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  been  more  active  and  more 
successful  than  themselves  in  annoying  and  insulting  the 
House  of  Commons.  Furious  exaggeration  almost  always 
defeats  its  purpose.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  House 
will  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  of  obstruction ;  and 
inaccurate  statements  on  a  matter  within  the  experience 
and  observation  of  all  men  tend  to  impair  Mr.  Gladstone's 
authority  on  more  disputable  issues. 

Eleven  months  ago,  in  an  article  on  "  England's  Mission," 
Mr.  Gladstone  enumerated  twenty-one  subjects  of  legis- 
lation which,  as  he  said,  had  been  long  clamouring  in  vain 
for  the  definitive  attention  of  Parliament.  The  list  might 
have  been  contracted  or  expanded  at  pleasure ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  now  adds  nine  more  demands  on 
the  attention  of  a  Government  inclined  to  do  its 
duty.  Thirty  institutions  therefore  have  to  bo  de- 
stroyed or  remodelled ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
on  several  of  the  enumerated  subjects  legislation 
might  be  useful.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Conservative  party  should  be  extraordinarily  active 
in  introducing  change  ;  but  in  such  matters  as  bankruptcy, 
banking,  and  loans  for  local  purposes,  the  Government  has 
shown  itself  not  unwilling  to  anticipate  Mr.  Gladstone's 
advice.  The  list  is  now  published  as  an  introduction  to 
the  statement  that  "  it  has  pleased  the  Government  of  Lord 
"  Beaconsfield  to  raise  up  as  from  a  virgin  soil  a  whole 
"  forest  of  new  questions,  in  themselves  enough  to  occupy 
"  a  Parliament  and  a  State  which  had  nothing  else  to  do." 
In  other  words,  all  foreign  questions  arc  to  be  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  domestic  topics  of  legislation,  on  the 
curious  assumption  that  the  Government  has  in  every  in- 
stance created  the  difficulty  with  which  it  has  had  to  deal. 
All  these  "  thorny  subjects,"  to  the  number  of  fifteen. 
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lie  "outside  the  beaten  path  of  ordinary  business." 
In  illustration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  moderation  and  fairness, 
it  is  sufficient  to  quote  four  thorny  Indian  subjects,  of 
which  he  attributes  the  origin  to  the  mission  or  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Lttton.  t.  North-West  frontier  of  India ; 
2.  Supervision  of  Afghanistan  ;  3.  East  Indian  finance.  4. 
Arms  Act,  Press  Act,  and  Taxing  Legislation  of  India.  It 
was  scarcely  a  wanton  and  gratuitous  measure  to  appoint 
a  Governor-General  in  succession  to  Lord  Northbkook. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  selection 
made  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  but  a 
nomination  was  unavoidable.  If  any  other  Viceroy  had 
been  in  Lord  Lytton's  place,  India  would  have  had  a 
North-West  frontier,  Afghanistan  must  have  been 
either  watched  or  neglected,  and  questions  of  finance 
and  taxation  could  not  fail  to  arise.  With  equal 
candour  the  appointment  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is 
represented  as  an  unnecessary  and  officious  act  of 
disturbance,  because  it  proved  to  be  the  main  cause 
of  the  Zulu  war.  All  the  questions  arising  with  re- 
ference to  Turkey  are  of  course  included  in  the  forest 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  have  raised 
from  a  virgin  soil.  "  In  no  form  is  there  any  sensible 
"  counterpoise  to  the  immense  mass  of  folly  and  mischief 
"  which  is  now  crowning  us  so  richly  with  its  natui-al 
"  fruits."  "  We  have  played  perilous  tricks  with  the 
"  loyalty  of  India."  In  the  same  number  of  the  same 
Review,  Sir  Henry  Rawlikson,  who  knows  India  at  least  as 
well  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  says  that  "  the  best  practical  mode 
"  of  gauging  the  value  of  a  treaty,  a  mode  more  true  and 
"  sound  than  any  criticism,  however  searching  and  honest, 
"  is  by  observing  the  effect  produced  by  it  on  the  neigh- 
"  bouring  States ;  and  if  we  apply  the  test  in  the  present  in- 
"  stance,  the  result  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
"  Not  only  indeed  has  the  quietizing  influence  of  the 
"  Gundamuk  settlement  been  perceptible  at  all  the  native 
"  Courts  of  India — at  Gwalior  and  Indore  as  well  as  at 
"  Hyderabad  and  Nepaul — but  we  are  assured  that  a  still 
"  more  decided  effect  has  been  produced  in  Persia,  where 
"  the  unexpected  triumph  of  our  arms,  combined  with  our 
"  unexampled  moderation  as  victors,  has  created  quite  a 
"  revulsion  of  feeling  in  our  favour." 

In  another  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  invective  the 
Government  is  held  responsible  for  the  hankering  after 
protective  duties  which  Mr.  Chaplin  betrayed  in  his 
clever  speech  on  agricultural  distress.  "  The  Government 
"  took  no  alarm.  Not  a  word  either  of  protest  or  of  dis- 
"  pleasure  was  drawn  forth  by  this  demand."  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  as  consistent  a  supporter  of  Free-trade  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  is  accused  by  name  of  conniving  at  Mr. 
Chaplin's  demand,  because  he  enunciated  the  harmless 
commonplace  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  community.  Lord  Hartington  "  was 
"  duly  taken  to  task  by  the  Government  as  a  teacher  of 
"  strange  doctrines  ;  but  for  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  proposer  of 
"  eight  millions  of  protective  duties,  they  had  not  a  word 
"  of  rebuke."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  in  his 
wildest  excitement  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  the  present  Go- 
vernment capable  of  imposing  eight  million  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  protective  duties  on  the  country  ;  but 
the  complaint  that  Mr.  Chaplin  was  not  rebuked  is 
an  insinuation  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  shared 
his  opinions.  In  a  Parliamentary  experience  of  five 
and  forty  years  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  known 
instances  in  which  Ministers  abstained  from  rebuking 
their  own  political  supporters,  although  they  by  no 
means  approved  of  their  opinions.  A  few  years  ago 
an  able  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  now  holds 
a  high  position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  commenced  an 
abortive  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in 
the  place  of  the  monarchy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  even 
now  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen,  never  uttered  a  word  of 
reprobation.  That  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  be 
criticized  by  the  Ministry  more  severely  than  Mr.  Chaplin 
was  an  inconsistency  which  probably  caused  neither  sur- 
prise nor  vexation  to  Lord  Hartington.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  afflicted  by  a  vision  of  "  new-born  or  new-burnished 
"  Protectionists  seeking  their  way  into  St.  Stephen's  by 
"  riding  on  the  wave  of  class  passions  and  class  appetites 
"  in  the  counties."  Candidates  who  are  disposed  in 
agricultural  districts  to  ride  on  the  wave  of  any  kind  of 
appetite  will  not  be  assisted  in  their  navigation  or  equita- 
tion by  the  present  Ministers.  If  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  scold  Mr.  Chaplin,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  not  sparing  of  sarcasm  in  his  answer  to  Lord 
Bateman  and  the  Duke  of  R  utland.    "  The  promises  of  the 


"  Tories  to  the  farmers  have  one  and  only  one  analogue  on 
"  earth.  They  are  just  as  available  currency  as  the  pro- 
"  mises  of  Turkey  to  her  suffering  subjects,  and  they  are  just 
"  as  inconvertible."  The  hatred  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
pi-esent  Government  has  only  one  analogue  on  earth  in  his 
still  more  unprovoked  hatred  of  Turkey.  The  analogue  of 
which  he  speaks  would  be  more  intelligible  if  the  Tories  or 
Ministers,  who  are  compared  to  the  Turks,  had  made  any 
promise  to  the  farmers  who  perhaps  represent  the  Roume- 
lians  or  Armenians.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  lives  to  establish 
universal  suffrage  in  England,  he  may  probably  find  that 
Free-trade  has  more  formidable  enemies  than  Tories  or 
country  gentlemen.  The  peroration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  elabo- 
rate lampoon  is  spirited  and  effective.  On  one  painful  topic, 
which  he  thinks  hardly  suited  to  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  he  refers  to  "  a  striking  and  powerful  sermon  of 
"Mr.  Spurgeon."  It  is  probable  that  the  well-known 
preacher  is  as  vehement,  as  abusive,  and  as  one-sided  as 
his  eloquent  admirer.  The  object  of  the  essay  is  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  the  general  election  at  which  the  con- 
stituencies will  choose  between  "  the  Liberals  marshalled 
"  under  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  and  the  re- 
"  tainers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  purged  by  some  mysterious 
"  regeneration  and  made  ready  to  eat  their  words,  reverse 
"  their  habits,  renounce  what  they  had  worshipped,  and 
"worship  what  they  had  renounced."  The  alternative  of 
abiding  by  their  words,  their  habits,  and  their  worship- 
seems  not  to  be  regarded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  possible. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  IRISH  UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 

THERE  is  abundance  of  temptation  to  allow  the  main 
issue  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  second  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  occasions  for  censure 
supplied  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  have 
thought  proper  to  handle  the  question.  If  the  Opposition 
leaders  refrain  from  doing  what  they  can  to  defeat  the 
Bill,  they  will  show  commendable  self-restraint.  At  this 
period  of  the  Session  criticism  may  easily  be  fatal,  though 
it  does  not  go  the  length  of  wishing  to  see  a  measure  re- 
jected. The  chief  hope  which  this  Bill  can  have  of  passing 
must  lie  in  the  silence  of  those  who,  on  the  whole,  wish 
well  to  it.  The  difficulty  is  that  this  silence  will  have  to 
be  maintained  in  the  face  of  very  great  provocation  to 
speech.  If  the  Bill  contains,  as  we  are  disposed  to  think 
it  does  contain,  the  elements  of  a  working  compromise,  it 
will  be  expedient  not  to  say  much  about  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  Government  which  has  introduced  it.  Ministers 
must  be  left  to  explain  to  their  discontented  supporters 
what  is  the  precise  difference  between  result  fees  and  fees 
dependent  on  results,  and  why  a  Government  which  could 
not  stomach  the  notion  of  paying  money  to  the  managers 
of  a  school  which  has  turned  out  a  successful  scholar, 
should  have  thought  itself  at  liberty  to  propose  a 
payment  to  a  successful  scholar  which  is  certain  in  one 
way  or  another  to  pass  into  the  pockets  of  the  managers 
of  the  school  which  has  turned  him  out.  Distinctions  like 
these  are  among  the  deep  things  of  casuistry,  and  the 
Cabinet  will  doubtless  find  its  Pascal  in  Mr.  Newdegate. 
or  Sir  Walter  Barttelot.  Those  who,  like  ourselves, 
are  anxious  to  see  the  question  settled  will  not  care  to- 
dwell  on  this  part  of  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  clause  of  which 
Mr.  Lowther  has  given  notice  effects  a  complete  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Bill.  It  does  this  by  virtue  of  the  very 
large  powers  which  it  gives  to  the  Senate  of  the  proposed 
University.  Proceeding  on  the  principle  that  it  is  "  desir- 
"  able  to  promote  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland 
"  by  means  of  the  creation,  out  of  monies  provided  by 
"  Parliament,  of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
"  other  prizes,"  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  within 
twelve  months  of  their  appointment,  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  such  prizes.  This  scheme  may 
propose  that  the  prizes  "  shall  be  awarded  in  respect  of 
"  either  relative  or  absolute  proficiency,  and  that  they 
"  shall  be  subject  to  any  conditions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
"  candidates,  their  standing  in  the  University,  their 
"  liability  to  perform  duty,  and  otherwise  as  the  Senate 
"  shall  think  expedient."  This  is  plainly  a  very  roving 
commission  indeed.  If  the  Senate  choose  to  say  that  a  prize 
shall  be  given  to  every  student  who  takes  an  ordinary  degree, 
there  is  nothing  except  the  exhaustion  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  to  prevent  them.    In  that  case,  as  we  pointed  out 
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last  week,  the  managers  of  Catholic  colleges  would  only 
have  to  make  it  easier  for  a  youth  to  get  his  degree  by 
entering  a  college  than  by  working  alone,  to  ensure  a 
constant  supply  of  students  and  by  consequence  of  fees. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  make  any  arrangement  by 
which,  the  income  of  the  exhibition  or  scholarship  should 
be  paid  over  to  the  managers.  Assuming  that  the  Irish 
people  really  care  for  a  University  degree  if  it  can  be  had 
consistently  with  their  religious  convictions,  parents  will 
be  ready  to  give  their  sons  the  necessary  education,  pro- 
vided that  they  can  do  so  without  too  great  a  strain  on 
their  pockets.  Supposing  that  there  were  no  prizes,  the 
fees  charged  by  the  managers  of  a  college  would  all  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  parent,  whereas,  if  there  are  money  prizes  j 
given  for  absolute  as  well  as  relative  proficiency,  the  fees 
will  to  that  extent  be  repaid  by  the  State.  They  will  not 
be  paid  to  the  scholar  and  be  by  him  handed  over  to  the  ! 
college.  A  simpler  and  less  invidious  plan  will  be  for  the 
student,  or  rather  the  student's  parents,  to  advance  them 
to  the  college  and  to  take  the  prize  in  repayment.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  appreciable  technical  difference  between 
the  Government  scheme,  if  it  should  take  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  the  form  we  expect,  and  the  scheme 
embodied  in  the  O'Conor  Don's  Bill.  Whether  the 
difference  is  more  than  technical  is  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  express  an 
opinion.  The  O'Conor  Don's  Bill  was,  to  our  thinking, 
the  better  Bill  of  the  two,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  why  the 
■Government  did  not  accept  it  in  principle.  So  far  as  the 
opposition  they  feared  was  serious,  it  is  as  likely  to  be 
aroused  by  the  present  Bill  as  by  the  former.  Considering, 
however,  that  the  former  had  been  accepted  by  the  front 
■Opposition  bench,  and  was  disliked  only  by  the  extreme 
wing  of  each  party,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  resist- 
ance made  to  it  would  have  been  of  a  kind  which  need  have 
given  much  alarm  to  a  strong  Government.  Mr.  Newdegate 
and  Mr.  Courtenay  would  have  sat  alone  like  sparrows  on 
their  respective  housetops,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  would  have  been  glad  to  see  a  troublesome  question 
got  out  of  the  way,  and  would  not  have  closely  examined 
the  conditions  under  which  this  convenient  result  had  been 
obtained.  Englishmen  do  not  want  to  endow  Roman 
Catholicism  as  such,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  have 
any  scruples  which  need  prevent  them  from  endowing 
secular  knowledge  in  a  form  which  Roman  Catholics  can 
accept.  If  it  is  thought  desirable,  for  instance,  that 
Irish  Catholics  should  learn  mathematics,  or  the  clas- 
sical languages,  or  natural  science,  or  metaphysics,  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  taught  them  by 
Catholic  professors  ?  All  that  the  State  need  care  about 
is  that  they  should  learn  them  somehow,  and  if  the  result 
is  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the  subsidizing  of 
Catholic  colleges  than  in  any  other  way,  the  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  subsidize  Catholic  colleges.  If  it  is  objected 
that  the  natural  science  or  the  metaphysics  taught  in  a 
■Catholic  college  will  not  be  worth  having,  the  answer  is 
that  the  State  can  take  measures  to  ensure  that  what  is 
learnt  in  these  colleges  is  thoroughly  learnt,  and  that  as 
between  one  system  of  philosophy  and  another,  the  State 
is  not  bound  to  make  a  choice.  No  one  has  ever  framed  a 
grander  conception  of  what  a  University  education  ought 
to  be  than  Cardinal  Newman,  and  if  by  anything  that 
Parliament  can  do  a  larger  number  of  Irishmen  are 
enabled  in  some  measure  to  make  that  conception  their 
own,  that  will  be  a  result  with  which  Parliament  may 
be  very  well  contented.  The  rigid  Educationalists  who 
will  not  brook  the  slightest  compromise  with  the  Catholic 
Church  where  Ireland  is  concerned  forget  that  some  of 
those  famous  German  Universities,  which  in  other  moods 
they  hold  up  as  patterns  of  educational  excellence,  are 
Catholic  Universities.  What  Protestant  and  enlightened 
-Germany  willingly  puts  up  with,  Protestant  and  en- 
lightened England  need  not  find  so  very  shocking. 

There  is  one  feature,  however,  of  the  Government  Bill 
the  withdrawal  of  which  ought  to  be  urged  as  strongly  as 
possible.  As  at  present  drawn  the  Bill  makes  the  Parlia- 
mentary provision  for  the  new  University  a  matter  of 
annual  discussion.  Instead  of  being  granted  until  such  time 
:is  it  shall  be  formally  and  successfully  challenged,  it  is  to 
i  cappear  in  the  Estimates  every  year.  The  result  will 
probably  be  that,  as  often  as  the  vote  is  proposed,  an  angry 
little  debate  will  arise.  It  may  seem  to  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  a  sum  of  money  is  given  afresh  each  year,  or 
given  once  for  all  with  a  right  reserved  to  the  donors  to 


withdraw  the  gift  whenever  they  choose.  But  in  practice 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  In  the  one  case  there 
is  a  much  greater  sense  of  responsibility  than  there  is  in 
the  other.  Men  do  not  feel  as  much  bound  to  propose  the 
withdrawal  of  a  gift  as  they  do  to  oppose  the  making  of 
one.  The  endowment  of  Maynooth  became  a  much  less 
annoying  question  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  made  it 
permanent.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  a  further  ad- 
vantage in  the  more  enduring  form  of  the  gift  that 
the  vested  interests  which  it  necessarily  calls  into  being 
are  more  patent,  and  there  is  consequently  less  room  for 
any  misunderstanding  hereafter.  It  is  impossible  to  create 
a  whole  system  of  University  education  without  inducing 
a  large  number  of  persons  to  spend  large  sums  of  money, 
in  the  faith  that  it  will  be  permanent.  If  the  creation,  so 
far  as  Parliament  is  concerned,  is  avowedly  limited  to  one 
year,  it  will  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  what 
Parliament  does  one  year  it  will  do  another.  But  the 
limitatiou  to  one  year  deprives  this  assumption  of  any 
formal  validity,  and  consequently  makes  it  more  likely  to 
be  contested.  No  one  who  wishes  well  either  to  the  Irish 
University  or  to  the  English  Parliament,  will  care  to  see 
the  money  relations  existing  between  the  two  made  the 
subject  of  an  annual  vote. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AND  THE  HOME 
RULERS. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  con- 
tains two  articles  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  members.  One  is  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  Moeley,  and  the  other  is  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power. 
Both  writers  travel  over  the  same  gixmnd  when  they  seek 
to  show  that  what  is  popularly  known  as  Irish  obstruction 
has  never  in  fact  existed,  and  that  the  peculiar  form  of 
opposition  adopted  by  the  Home  Rulers  was  never  wanton 
or  wilful,  being  justified  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  displayed,  and  still  more  signally  justified  by  the 
conspicuous  success  of  an  indirect  kind  which  it  has 
obtained.  Mr.  Morley  diverges  into  the  subsidiary  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  Liberal  party  to  its  leaders,  and 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power  into  that  of  the  misconceptions 
which  prevail  as  to  Home  Rule.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  is 
especially  anxious  to  put  Mr.  Parnell,  whom  he  eagerly 
follows  and  cordially  admires,  in  the  position  which  he  is 
entitled  to  occupy.  He  asserts  that  Mr.  Parnell  does  not 
use,  and  never  has  used,  and  never  has  declared  his  wish  to 
use,  obstruction  as  a  means  of  disgusting  Englishmen  with 
the  conduct  of  Parliamentary  business,  and  of  thus  inducing 
them  to  wish  they  were  well  rid  of  the  Irish  members. 
He  opposes  measures,  not  to  force  Home  Rule  on  Eng- 
land, but  because  the  particular  measures  which  he 
opposes  need  serious  and  pertinacious  opposition.  When 
we  are  told  that  Mr.  Parnell  never  said  what  we  know 
he  did  say,  we  can  only  reply  that,  if  Mr.  Parnell  now 
wishes  that  his  language  should  be  forgotten,  we  do  not  ob- 
ject to  meet  his  wishes  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  Apart  from 
what  is  personal  to  Mr.  Parnell,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  is  said  on  behalf  of  the  Home 
Rulers.  If  the  Irish  members  wish  to  point  out  that  they  do 
not  oppose  everything  indiscriminately,  no  one  can  gainsay 
them.  They  gave  no  trouble  during  the  hot  debates  on 
the  Eastern  question ;  they  do  not  meddle  with  such 
subjects  as  bankruptcy  and  banking,  and  they  let  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Estimates  go  by  without  discussion.  In  the 
two  most  striking  instances  of  the  display  of  obstruction 
— the  South  African  Bill  and  the  Army  Discipline  Bill — 
Mr.  Morley  attempts  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  ob- 
structives on  the  ground  that  the  whole  subject  of  South 
Africa  was  of  much  more  serious  import  than  Parliament 
then  recognized,  and  that  the  concessions  made  by 
the  Government  as  to  army  flogging  were  so  great  and 
numerous  that  the  opposition  by  which  these  conces- 
sions were  extorted  must  be  held  to  be  legitimate.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Government 
was  much  to  blame,  and  that  for  a  long  time  it  had 
nothing  that  could  be  called  a  mind  about  flogging,  that 
it  did  not  know  what  flogging  meant,  and  had  never 
studied  when  it  was  really  necessary  or  under  what  limita- 
tions it  should  be  inflicted.  If  the  measure,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  the  best  that  Parliament  could  have  passed,  it  is 
an  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  original  Bill  needed  im- 
provement.   As  to  the  South  African  Bill,  we  do  not  know 
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that  there  is  anything  in  recent  events  to  show  that  the 
federation  of  the  African  colonies  is  less  desirable,  if  it  is 
possible,  than  Parliament  then  supposed,  and  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  Parliament  is  fairly  treated  if  its  forms  are 
abused  in  order  that  a  slender  minority  may  produce  the  im- 
pression that  the  matter  in  hand  is  a  serious  one.  There  is  no 
legitimate  connexion  between  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Parxell 
keeping  the  House  walking  in  and  out  of  the  lobbies  for  a 
whole  night,  and  the  remote  possibility  of  a  Governor  pro- 
voking a  war  in  order  to  crush  a  savage.  The  further 
plea  that  Irish  obstruction  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
justified  by  its  success  is  unanswerable.  The  Irish  have 
had  sops  of  the  most  handsome  kind  thrown  them  by  the 
Government  which  they  would  never  have  got  if  they  had 
not  made  themselves  troublesome. 

Mr.  Moklet  appears  to  be  uncei'tain  how  he  ought  to 
view  the  conduct  of  Lord  Hartixgton  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  being  attracted  to  Lord  Hartixgton  by  his 
recent  declarations  as  to  the  anomaly  of  the  English  system 
of  land  tenure  and  the  advisableness  of  increasing  the 
sphere  of  local  government  in  Ireland,  and  being  repelled 
by  Lord  Hartixgton's  having  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
course  taken  by  Mr.  Chamrerlaix.  The  relations  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  his  followers  is  always  a 
difficult  and  delicate  one.  Lord  BEACON?FiELD,asMr.  Morley 
justly  points  out,  tolerated,  if  he  did  not  countenance,  during 
Mr.  Gladstone's  tenure  of  office,  behaviour  which  nearly  ap- 
proached, if  it  did  not  reach,  wilful  and  senseless  obstruction 
on  the  part  of  one  or  two  obscure  Conservative  members. 
But  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition is  to  give  his  tacit  approval  to  every  kind  and 
degree  of  obstruction  merely  because  it  annoys  his 
enemies  and  pleases  a  section  of  his  followers.  Lord  Har- 
tixgton and  the  other  leaders  of  the  official  Opposition 
have  certainly  never  tried  to  throw  the  unofficial  Oppo- 
sition into  the  shade.  On  the  contrary,  there  never,  per- 
haps, was  a  Parliament  in  which  the  unofficial  Opposition 
has  played  so  prominent  a  part.  Lord  Hartington  never 
in  any  way  interposed  to  stifle  or  discourage  those 
who  wished  to  see  flogging  done  away  with  altogether. 
They  were  entitled  to  have  their  say,  and  they 
had  it.  It  was  only  when,  in  his  opinion,  opposition 
was  degenerating  into  obstruction  that  he  came  forward 
to  disavow  all  complicity  with  proceedings  of  which  he 
disapproved.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  owes  it  to 
himself,  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  Queen  that  he  should 
always  remain  faithful  to  the  maxim  that  the  government 
of  the  country  must  somehow  be  carried  on.  When  he 
sees  what  he  thinks  a  sheer  waste  of  public  time  going 
on  he  must  do  his  best  to  stop  it,  if  he  wishes  to  retain 
his  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  the  country.  Whether 
Lord  Hartington  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  particular 
instance  when  he  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot 
be  dogmatically  asserted  or  denied  ;  but  his  habitual  re- 
luctance to  assume  the  airs  of  authority  furnishes  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  he  found  himself  in  danger  of 
holding  a  position  which  he  could  not  accept  without 
incurring  grave  responsibility.  With  all  that  Mr.  Morlet 
says  as  to  the  utility  of  the  unofficial  Opposition,  the 
wisdom  of  letting  men  even  of  advanced  opinions  speak 
out,  and  the  necessity  of  seeing  whether  what  they  say  does 
not  contain  a  germ  of  truth,  it  is  easy  to  agree,  and  no  one 
could  more  consistently  show  that  he  agrees  with  it  than 
Lord  Hartington  has  done.  The  only  ground  of  objection 
to  Lord  Hartixgton  which  Mr.  Morlet  can  really  find  is 
that  on  one  occasion  he  rebuked  not  only  Irish,  but  also 
English,  obstructives.  Mr.  Morley  is  so  carried  away  by 
his  affection  for  the  obstructives  as  innocent  and  calum- 
niated people,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  having  shown 
that  they  are  not  as  black  as  they  are  painted,  and  has 
learnt  to  regard  with  a  suspicious  eye  any  one  who  has  a 
word  to  say  against  them. 

Mr.  O'CONNOB  Power  touches  on  a  more  interesting 
subject  when  he  tries  to  dispel  the  existing  misconceptions 
about  Home  Rule.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
he  gives  information  which  if  true  is  interesting,  and,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  puts  Home  Rule  in  a  light  that  we  may 
own  is  new  to  us.  We  are  told  that  the  Home  Rulers 
are  quite  willing  to  agree  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  if 
such  a  body  ever  existed,  should  be  debarred  from  pass- 
ing any  measures  which  would  give  greater  advantages 
to  any  one  religious  community  than  to  any  others,  or 
which  would  in  any  way  change  the  existing  settlement  of 
property.  These,  no  doubt,  are  most  important  limita- 
tions, and  we  can  only  wonder  why,  if  they  are  to  be  j 


admitted,  Irishmen  should  attach  so  much  value  to 
Homo  Rule  as  they  are  said  to  do.  But  we  do  not  find 
our  conceptions  as  to  what  is  meant  by  Home  Rule  mado 
much  clearer  in  other  respects  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's 
article.  We  are  left  in  as  much  doubt  as  ever  as  to  what 
the  desired  institution  is  meant  to  be  like.  At  one  moment 
we  are  told  that  Ireland  is  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  British  colony;  and  then,  a  page  or  two  later, 
we  are  told  that  Ireland  is  to  be  put  in  a  very  different 
position,  and  is  to  send  a  large  contingent  of  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Then  it  is  hinted  that  Ireland 
would  be  in  the  position,  not  of  a  British  colony,  but  of 
one  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  system  of 
gOXrerflment  adopted  in  the  United  States  may  be  good  or 
bad  ;  but  it  is  evidently  quite  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  If  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  likes  to  take  the  trouble  of  revising  tho  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  Yoi'k  with  the  object  of  introducing 
into  it  what  in  England  is  meant  by  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  he  will  soon  find  what  a  difficult  task  he  has  set 
himself.  But,  even  if  the  general  character  of  the  institu- 
tion is  settled,  there  remain  the  details,  and  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  owns  that  the  details  are  all  important.  It  is,  he 
says,  one  of  the  prevailing  misconceptions  about  Home 
Rule  that  the  Home  Rulers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
these  details.  They  have  got  them  cut-and-dry  in  their 
pockets ;  but  they  will  not  produce  them  to  any  person 
or  body  short  of  a  Committee.  Why  is  this  ?  If  what 
seems  so  difficult  is  really  so  easy,  and  there  exists  a  practic- 
able scheme  of  Home  Rule,  why  should  we  not  be  told  what 
it  is  ?  The  Fortnightly  Review  is  open  to  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power,  and  surely  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  sheets  he 
could  tell  us  what  we  want  to  know.  But  he  and  his  col- 
leagues keep  up  the  mystery,  possibly  because  they  are  not 
quite  sure  what  the  mystery  is,  but  certainly  because  they 
would  then  be  placed  at  what  they  consider  a  disadvantage. 
If  a  Committee  was  appointed,  they  would  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  assume  that  Parliament  recognized  that 
there  must  be  something  like  Home  Rule,  and  then 
they  would  only  have  to  see  how  much  they  could  get. 
They  would  propose  one  thing,  some  one  else  would 
propose  another  thing,  and  then  they  could  make  a 
bargain.  If  it  is  a  misconception  to  suppose  this,  it  is 
easy  for  the  Home  Rulers  to  dispel  it,  for  they  have  only 
to  say  what  they  want.  But  until  it  is  dispelled,  English- 
men seem  entitled  to  think  that  what  the  Home  Rulers 
want  is  not  to  convince  them  that  a  definite  change  is 
desirable  and  innocuous,  but  to  be  admitted  as  one  party 
to  a  kind  of  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  discuss  with  a  half- 
vanquished  belligerent  how  much  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  e;et. 


THE  EDUCATION  ESTIMATES. 

THE  discussion  on  Sir  John  Lubbock's  motion  to  add 
natural  science  to  the  extra  subjects  taught  in  elemen- 
tary schools  really  involved  two  perfectly  different  questions. 
That  the  rudiments  of  natural  science  may  usefully  be 
taught  in  elementary  schools  is  quite  true.  That  there  is 
at  present  a  mischievous  tendency  to  teach  too  many 
things  in  elementary  schools  is  quite  true.  These  two  posi- 
tions are  often  defended  as  though  they  were  mutually 
antagonistic.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  They  have  to  do  with  two  different  errors  in  the 
existing  system  of  elementary  education,  and  they  may 
be  held  together  without  the  slightest  inconsistency.  The 
first  error  in  the  existing  system  of  elementary  education 
is  that  it  starts  with  a  wrong  conception  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  really  useful  for  the  class  of  children  in 
attendance  at  elementary  schools.  It  is  admitted  that 
children  who,  ns  a  rule,  leave  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen, 
cannot  learn  as  much  as  children  who  stay  there  three  or 
four  years  longer.  But  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the 
difference  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  between  the  two 
casus  relates  not  to  the  subjects  taught,  but  to  the  quan- 
tity of  each  subject  learned.  The  ideal  of  elementary 
education  most  in  favour  at  present  is,  that  a  child  when 
it  leaves  school  should  know  a  little  grammar,  a  little  geo- 
graphy, a  little  history,  and  if  possible,  just  a  taste  of  some 
foreign  language.  This  would  be  a  very  good  course  of 
instruction  if  there  were  the  least  chance  that  an  average 
|  child  in  an  elementary  school  would  retain  any  recollection 
of  it  when  he  has  left  school  a  couple  of  years.  Unfor- 
|  tunately  there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  anything  of  the 
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sort.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  children  will  probably 
within  that  time  have  equally  forgotten  their  dates  and  ! 
their  maps,  their  analysis  of  sentences,  and  their  irregular 
verbs.  What  is  wanted  in  elementary  education  is,  first, 
a  real  mastery  of  the  rudiments  which  the  children  will 
need  when  they  leave  school  as  much  as  when  they  are  at 
school ;  and  next,  an  acquaintance  with  any  other  sub- 
jects which  can  fairly  be  described  in  the  same 
way.  As  regards  the  rudiments,  the  question  settles 
itself.  If  a  child  at  leaving  school  is  able  to  read  well 
enough  to  read  for  his  own  amusement  there  is  no  fear 
that  he  will  lose  the  art  afterwards.  If  he  reads  nothing 
bettor  than  the  police  reports  in  a  Sunday  newspaper  he 
will  read  enough  to  retain  the  faculty.  In  the  same  way 
opportunities  present  themselves  for  writing  and  casting 
accounts  as  soon  as  he  has  a  letter  to  send  to  his  family  or 
a  week's  wages  to  portion  out.  But  what  other  subjects 
are  there  which  come  at  all  near  to  these  in  respect  of  the 
hold  they  take  upon  a  child  in  after  life  ?  Only  those 
which  are  in  some  way  associated  with  their  ordinary  life. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  subjects  on  the  literary 
side  of  education  which  come  under  this  head.  As  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  shown,  the  now  despised  Bible  teach- 
ing comes  under  it.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  literary  subjects  there  are  which  in  any  way 
appeal  to  children  of  the  labouring  classes.  On  the  side  of 
natural  science,  however,  there  are  such  subjects.  They 
will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  district  in  which  the  school 
is  situated ;  but  in  every  district  there  will  be  one  or  more 
with  which  a  child  will  have  to  deal  ignorantly  if  he  is  not 
taught  to  deal  with  them  intelligently.  In  agricultural 
districts  there  will  be  the  properties  of  soils,  the  uses  of 
manures,  the  meaning  of  the  several  processes  to  which 
the  land  is  subjected.  In  mining  districts  there  will  be 
the  distribution  of  metals,  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
turned,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  getting  them.  In 
manufacturing  districts  there  will  be  the  mode  of  obtaining 
and  preparing  the  raw  material,  the  machinery  used  in 
manufacturing  it,  and  the  ultimate  destinations  of  the 
goods  manufactured.  On  the  coast  there  will  be  all  that 
relates  to  fishing,  to  shipbuilding,  and  to  a  seafaring  life. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  great  divisions  the  whole 
country  is  included,  and  in  every  elementary  school 
it  would  be  possible  to  interest  the  children  in  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  here  enumerated. 

There  would  be  two  great  advantages  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  this  kind  of  teaching.  One  is  that  it 
would  raise  up  a  race  of  more  intelligent  workmen — 
labourers  who  knew  something  of  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture, miners  who  would  not  recklessly  provoke  avoid- 
able dangers,  artisans  who  would  be  able  to  make  the 
machinery  entrusted  to  them  do  its  best,  seamen  who 
would  differ  from  landsmen  in  something  more  than  im- 
munity from  sea-sickness.  The  other  is  that  it  would 
make  children,  while  yet  at  school,  quicker,  because  more 
interested,  learners.  The  business  of  life  has  commonly 
an  attraction  for  the  young ;  and,  as  they  will  have  to 
bear  their  share  in  it  from  the  moment  that  they  leave 
school,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  reject  any  knowledge  i 
which  will  enable  them  to  bear  it  with  greater  pleasure  or 
profit  to  themselves.  Tom  Tulliver's  relations  with  the  j 
ancient  Romans  must  be  paralleled  by  the  relations  of 
most  children  in  elementary  schools  to  "  extra  subjects  " 
generally. 

The  second  prevalent  error  in  elementary  education  is 
that  of  trying  to  cram  into  it  a  great  deal  which  properly 
belongs  to  secondary  edncation.  Instead  of  trying  to 
bridge  over  the  interval  between  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  inducing  as  many  parents  as  possible  to  send 
their  children  to  the  latter,  educational  reformers  have 
usually  made  it  their  object  to  introduce  as  many  secon- 
dary subjects  as  possible  into  elementary  schools.  There, 
they  argue,  the  children  are,  and,  if  they  are  suffered 
to  go  away,  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  collect  them 
again.  Plainly,  therefore,  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  teach  them  everything  that  a  child  is  theoreti- 
cally capable  of  learning  during  the  precious  interval 
that  will  have  ended  by  the  time  they  are  thirteen. 
It  is  a  natural  mistake,  but  it  is  a  mistake  all  the  same. 
If  the  energy  which  now  goes  to  the  introduction  and 
maintenance  of  extra  subjects  in  elementary  schools  were 
devoted  to  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  schools 
in  which  such  subjects  would  not  be  "  extra,"  secondary 
education  would  have  attained  a  development  of  which 
scarcoly  anybody  now  dreams.    Nothing  is  gained  by 


mixing  up  two  wholly  different  objects,  or  by  using  public 
money  for  one  purpose  after  soliciting  it  for  another. 
What  is  now  spent  on  the  so-called  improvement  of  elemen- 
tary education  is  for  the  most  part  simply  wasted.  If  this 
same  sum  were  spent  annually  in  creating  and  extending 
elementary  education,  we  should  get  money's  worth  for 
our  money.  Lord  George  Hamilton  gave  an  important 
indication  of  what  the  Education  Department  are  medi- 
tating in  this  direction.  The  time  has  come,  he  said,  when 
we  ought  to  aim  at  grading  elementary  schools,  so  as  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  poorer  children  to  pass  from 
the  cheaper  school  to  the  more  expensive.  We  suspect  that, 
if  this  part  of  Lord  George  Hamilton's  speech  is  correctly 
reported,  his  head  was  so  full  of  the  subject  of  fees  that 
he  did  not  say  what  he  meant.  There  is  abundant  reason 
why  the  more  intelligent  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
pass  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  higher ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  ground  for  encouraging  the  poorer  children  to 
pass  from  the  cheaper  schools  to  the  more  expensive.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
offering  the  co-operation  of  his  department  to  any  active 
School  Board  which  is  willing  to  move  in  this  direction. 
If  ten  per  cent,  of  the  children,  who  now  leave  school  at 
thirteen,  could  be  got  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  more  at  a 
secondary  school,  more  good  would  be  done  than  by 
taking  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent,  through  a  course  of 
extra  subjects. 

Lord  George  Hamilton's  speech  in  moving  the  Educa- 
tion Estimates,  was  interesting  as  throwing  some  light 
upon  the  intentions  of  the  Education  Department  in  regard 
to  the  Parliamentary  grant.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  it  is  to  the  Capitation  Grant  and  not  to  the  Grant  by 
Results  that  the  lessening  process  will  be  applied.  The 
fact  is  that,  now  that  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory 
under  one  or  other  of  the  Education  Acts,  the  motive  for  a 
Capitation  Grant  is  wanting.  When  the  law  provided  no 
machinery  for  getting  children  to  school,  a  Capitation 
Grant  was  really  a  grant  to  stimulate  school  managers  to 
do  what  the  law  had  omitted  to  do.  Now  that  the  law 
does  its  own  work,  why  should  it  pay  school  managers  for 
doing  it  ?  Formerly  there  were  two  services  a  school 
manager  could  render  to  the  community.  He  could  help 
to  bring  children  to  school,  and  he  could  take  care  that 
they  were  well  taught  when  they  got  there.  Consequently 
the  Parliamentary  grant  was  rightly  designed  to  make  it 
his  interest  to  render  both  these  services.  Now  that  he  is 
only  called  upon  to  render  one  of  them,  there  is  no  need  to 
go  on  paying  him  for  both.  The  community  gains  nothing 
by  money  paid  in  the  form  of  a  Capitation  Grant.  School 
Boards  and  School  Committees  are  bringing  the  children 
to  school  as  fast  as  the  necessary  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided. But  the  community  may  gain  a  great  deal  by 
money  paid  for  results.  Whether  a  subject  is  well  or  ill- 
taught,  whether  it  is  thoroughly  learned  or  not  really 
learned  at  all,  may  depend  on  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
hope  of  earning  the  full  grant.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
illustrated  this  by  the  case  of  music,  which  is  now  taught 
in  a  way  which  enables  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren to  qualify  for  the  grant,  but  which  Mr.  Hullah 
reports  to  be  tantamount  to  not  teaching  it  at  all.  The 
ioo,oooL  thus  spent  is  simply  money  thrown  away.  If 
some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  were  insisted  on  as  a 
condition  of  the  grant,  we  should  get  some  real  return 
for  a  very  much  smaller  outlay. 


PRINCE  NAPOLEON  AND  MR.  SENIOR. 

THE  conversations  between  Prince  Napoleon  and  Mr. 
Senior  which  are  printed  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review  are  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
most  important,  which  is  also  the  latest,  took  place  in 
1862,  and  since  then  there  has  been  time  for  the  Prince 
to  change  a  good  many  of  his  opinions.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  his  recent  action  to  show  that  any  such 
change  has  taken  place.  What  he  has  done  in  1S79  is 
not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  what  he  said  in  1862. 
On  the  contrary,  what  he  has  done  in  1879  is  in  all 
respects  what  he  would  have  done  if  his  opinions  had 
remained  unaltered.  Consequently,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  it  is  not  unsafe  to  infer  provisionally  that 
they  have  remained  unaltered. 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Senior  the  Prince  showed  that 
he  had  taken  real  pains  to  study  his  countrymen.  His 
diagnosis  of  them  may  be  wrong,  but  at  all  events 
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it  is  not  hasty.  The  peasant,  the  -workman,  the  bour- 
geois are  successively  passed  in  review,  and  upon  each  of 
them  the  Prince  has  some  very  shrewd  remarks  to  make. 
The  fault  which  he  sees  in  all  of  them  is  their  hatred  of 
superiors.  "  The  peasant  ....  hates  every  one  who 
"  wears  a  coat,  and  still  more  every  one  who  wears  a 

"  cassock  What  the  ouvrier  hates  most  is  his 

"patron  Next  to  his  patron  the  oworier  hates  the 

"  bourgeois.  He  hntcs  constitutional  government  with  its 
"  checks  and  counter-checks  and  hierarchy  of  power.  As 
"  for  the  bourgeois,  he  hates  everybody  because  he  fears 
"  everybody.  He  hates  and  fears  the  people,  he  hates  and 
"  fears  what  aristocracy  we  have  left  to  us,  he  hates  and 
"  fears  the  Government."  These  three  classes  together 
make  up  France.  "  There  is  no  aristocracy,  except  the 
"  aristocracv  of  office,  which  gives  influence,  but  no  re- 
"  spect,"  and  the  aristocracy  of  talent,  of  which  the  influ- 
ence is  only  transient.  Even  a  great  speaker  "  was 
"  nothing  from  1852  to  1S61,"  and  may  be  nothing  again. 
Great  proprietors  are  few  in  number,  and  only  a  fraction 
of  them  "  have  qualities  which  make  them  capable  or 
"  even  desirous  of  exercising  an  influence."  Titles  go  for 
nothing,  and  birth  is  seldom  authentic.  The  consequence 
is  that,  in  Prince  Napoleon's  estimation,  liberty  is  impos- 
sible in  Fiance,  because  liberty  cannot  exist  without  in- 
termediate bodies  interposed  between  the  throne  and  the 
people. 

It  will  be  seen  that  any  one  with  this  key  in  his  hands 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  predicting  Prince  Napo- 
leon's conduct  on  the  death  of  his  cousin.  If  his  dislike 
of  the  priests  had  been  only  a  personal  dislike,  he  might 
have  been  willing  to  subordinate  it  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  Imperialist  party.  But  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
personal  dislike.  It  is  a  dislike  which  the  Prince  believes 
to  be  shared,  either  actively  or  passively,  by  the  great 
majority  of  Frenchmen.  The  workman  may  not  trouble 
his  head  about  the  priests,  and  the  bourgeois  has  foes  whom 
he  dislikes  more  because  he  is  more  afraid  of  them,  but 
the  peasant,  according  to  Prince  Napoleon,  hates  them 
actively.  They  belong  to  the  same  class  as  himself, 
yet  they  claim  absolute  authority  over  him,  and  inter- 
fere between  him  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  They 
are  poor,  and  the  peasant  feels  that  he  has  to  support 
them  either  by  finding  the  revenue  out  of  which  their 
salaries  are  voted,  or  by  submitting  to  the  personal  ex- 
actions which  they  try  to  put  on  him.  It  may  be  imagined 
how  little  disposed  Prince  Napoleon  was  to  listen  to  the 
advice  so  freely  given  him  some  weeks  back.  When  he 
was  urged  to  make  his  peace  with  the  clergy,  he  may  have 
remembered  how  he  had  once  said  that  "  every  Govern- 
"  ment  and  every  party  that  relies  on  their  support  is 
"  doomed."  He  admitted  to  Mr.  Senior  that  in  perhaps 
twenty  departments  out  of  eighty-six  the  peasant  "  likes 
"  his  clocher  " — is  attached,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  But  even  iu  these  twenty  departments  he  hates 
his  cure.  Prince  Napoleon  may  thus  have  calculated  that, 
for  every  known  vote  he  could  gain  by  making  his  peace 
with  the  clergy,  he  might  lose  many  more  without  know- 
ing it.  To  his  mind  the  alliance  of  the  Imperialist  party 
with  the  clericals  must  all  along  have  seemed  extraordina- 
rily shortsighted.  What  he  was  assured  had  beenthe  strength 
of  the  Empire,  he  would  rather  regard  as  its  weakness. 
What  the  peasant  valued  in  the  Empire,  the  Prince 
wonld  argue,  was  the  material  prosperity  it  assured  him. 
That,  in  caring  for  this  material  prosperity,  it  also  cared 
for  the  Church,  would  seem  to  the  peasant  rather  a  draw- 
back than  a  recommendation.  If  it  were  found  indis- 
pensable in  practice  to  make  friends  with  the  Church,  the 
peasant  might  acquiesce  in  the  necessity.  But.  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  anticipate  such  a  neces- 
sity in  the  hope  of  gaining  favour  with  him. 

It  is  plain  that  the  peasantry  were  the  only  class  in 
connexion  with  which  the  propriety  of  conciliating  the 
clergy  had  ever  suggested  itself  to  Prince  Napoleon's  mind. 
He  knows  how  the  workmen  are  to  beconciliated,  if  concilia-  | 
tion  is  possible  ;  and,  as  to  the  bourgeoisie,  he  holds  that 
they  are  not  worth  conciliating.  The  workman  starts 
with  a  certain  preliminary  affection  for  the  Empire,  partly 
because  he  "  hates  constitutional  government  with  its 
"checks  and  counter-checks  and  hierarchy  of  power,"  and 
partly  because  "his  political  affection  is  given  only  to 
"  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  revolutionary  principle,  the 
*'  absence  of  an  aristocracy — that  is  to  say,  of  any  inter- 
"  mediaiy  between  the  Government  and  the  mass  of  the  [ 
"people."    This  latter  principle  wonld  ho  carried  out  I 


by  an  Empire  such  as  Prince  Napoleon  would  found  if 
he  came  to  the  throne.  The  Prince  did  not  pretend 
to  Mr.  Senior  that  he  liked  the  absence  of  an  aris- 
tocracy in  this  sense.  He  declared  that  he  bitterly 
deplored  it,  as  being  fatal  to  liberty.  But  then,  if 
Fiance  is  unfitted  for  liberty,  he  will  not  be  a  true 
friend  who  insists  on  giving  it  what  it  is  not  fitted  for. 
Real  kindness  will  rather  lie  in  giving  the  workman  what 
he  wants — a  strong  Government ;  in  making  that  Go- 
vernment secular  in  order  to  please  the  peasants  ;  and  in 
trusting  to  the  future  to  modify  those  traits  in  the  national 
character  which  so  long  kept  France  a  despotism.  It  ia 
possible  that  what  Prince  Napoleon  now  regards  as  the 
best  chance  that  the  Empire  has  is  the  ineradicable  dis- 
like which  Parliamentary  government  awakens  in  the 
minds  of  the  working  class.  The  Republic  is  too  closely 
associated  with  Parliamentary  institutions  to  dispense 
with  them ;  but  a  really  Democratic  Emperor  would 
be  able  to  send  the  present  Legislature  about  its 
business,  and  to  convoke  one  which  should  have  no 
other  function  than  to  carry  out  the  policy  deter- 
mined on  by  the  chief  of  the  State  in  right  of  the 
plebiscite  which  had  seated  him  on  the  throne.  The  one 
class  which  would  have  no  cause  to  welcome  Prince 
Napoleon's  accession  would  be  the  one  which  of  late  has 
been  supposed  to  furnish  more  convinced  adherents  to  the 
Imperialist  cause  than  any  other.  The  bourgeois,  said  the 
Prince  to  Mr.  Senior,  hates  the  Government,  "because  it 
"  taxes  him,  because  it  imposes  Free-trade  on  him,  because 
"it  makes  war,  subjects  him  to  the  conscription,  and  inter- 
"  feres  with  trade."  In  other  words,  the  bourgeois, 
according  to  Prince  Napoleon's  estimate  of  him,  hates  the 
Government  because  it  is  a  Government,  and  as  such  does 
those  things  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  every  Govern- 
ment must  do.  A  man  who  holds  this  opinion  of  a  whole 
class  is  not  likely  to  do  anything  to  win  its  affection. 

Oddly  enough,  the  one  point  on  which  Prince  Napoleon 
expressed  himself  as  at  all  favourable  to  clerical  preten- 
sions was  that  very  question  on  which  the  Republican 
Government  has  thought  proper  to  found  a  declaration  of 
war.  We  Frenchmen,  the  Prince  said,  "  have  left  little 
"  choice  to  the  parent  either  as  to  the  masters  or  the 
"  studies.  ...  In  education  anarchy  is  better  than  des- 
"  potism."  There  is  something  so  thoroughly  revolutionary 
about  this  last  phrase  that  it  might  conceivably  go  some 
way  towards  reconciling  the  artisan  to  a  larger  measure 
of  educational  freedom  than  he  would  tolerate  at  the  hands 
of  the  Republic.  Emperors  such  as  Prince  Napoleon 
would  make  can  afford  to  talk  condescendingly  of  anarchy. 
A  Repttblic,  if  it  wishes  to  last,  is  bound  to  talk  of  it  as 
an  evil,  even  when  it  is  doing  its  best  to  bring  it  about. 


THE  LATE  YOUTH  OF  PHILOSOPHERS. 

PHILOSOPHERS  ripen  late.  In  their  youth  the  closest 
observer  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  from  prigs.  They  are 
very  much  in  earnest  about  matters  which  seem  indifferent  to  the 
world.  They  are  always  asking-  "  why "  men  do  this  or  that, 
which  other  people  do  without  pausing-  to  speculate.  In  life,  as  in 
the  hunting-neld,  the  majority  of  men  find  that  "  the  pace  ia  too 
good  "  to  inquire  about  duties  which  we  perform  or  leave  alone  as 
it  may  happen.  The  young  philosopher  is  always  inquiring,  he 
does  not  tind  the  pace  at  all  too  good,  and  his  own  rate  of  pro- 
gress is  spoken  of  by  those  who  know  him  as  "  slow.''  Many 
philosophers  have  been  so  slow  that  they  appear  to  enjoy  no  youth 
at  all.  Then  they  are  looked  on  as  gloomy  members  of  society. 
If  they  are  in  love  they  let  concealment  feed  upon  their  "  damaged 
cheeks,"  as  the  profane  parodist  said  who  shocked  Mr.  Trollope. 
They  do  not  adorn  this  perishable  shrine  of  the  soul — -that  is  to 
say,  they  dress  very  badly,  worse  even  than  young  poets.  The 
philosopher,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  takes  himself  very  seriouslv. 
The  amount  of  time  and  thought  he  expends  on  his  own  "cul- 
ture,'' and  on  the  Absolute,  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real 
importance  of  these  objects.  The  world  cannot  understand  what 
the  Absolute  is  to  the  student,  or  he  to  the  Absolute  ;  but  the 
world  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  thinks  a  great  deal  too  much 
about  himself. 

One  symptom  of  youth  the  philosopher  has,  but  it  does  not 
make  him  more  popular.  He  is  a  furious  partisan.  No  long- 
haired dingy  member  of  a  eenacle  of  romantic  painters,  no  frowzv 
young  poet,  cultivating  a  tiny  reputation  as  he  lately  cultivated  a 
moustache,  has  more  violent  likes  and  dislikes  than  the  yonng 
pljif>.-opher.  The  great  man  of  his  "  school,"  be  he  Hegel,  or  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  or  John  Stuart  Mill  (he  always  gives  him  all  hi; 
names,  as  once  a  fond  but  frail  journal  revelled  in  the  sound  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone)  is  the  only  real  philosopher  that  ever 
existed.  Like  other  enthusiasts,  the  young  philosopher  "  runs  a 
moist  pen  through  everything"  that  was  written  before  his  own 
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vast  intellect  woke  and  proclaimed  that  it  was  indeed  "  a  perma- 
nent conscious  self."  Young  poets  do  this  kind  of  thing  too,  and 
fondly  assure  you  that  up  to  the  time  of  Osric  Smith  (who  writes 
odelettes  in  the  Renaissance)  poetry  was  an  infant  and  inarticulate 
art.  Painters  will  say  as  much  for  the  last  impressioniste.  But 
none  of  these  fledglings  are  so  cock-sure,  so  iconoclastic,  and  so 
vicariously  bumptious  as  the  young  philosopher.  He  swallows 
his  master's  formulas  wholesale ;  and  one  of  these  formulas 
is  that,  before  his  master's  time,  there  was  no  philosophy. 
This  is  an  intelligible  position  for  a  master  to  hold  who  is 
acquainted  with  no  language,  ancient  or  modern,  but  his  own, 
which  he  has  corrupted,  but  the  brag  becomes  tedious  in 
the  mouth  of  the  philosophic  neophyte.  This  enthusiasm  is, 
however,  his  only  sign  of  youth.  He  dislikes  young  ladies. 
He  spernit  choreas,  and,  indeed,  he  could  not  find  a  partner  if 
he  wanted  one.  He  can  play  at  no  games,  he  is  skilled  in  no 
sports,  he  boasts  that  he  "  detests  everything  that  is  done  in  the 
open  air.''  At  dinner  he  holds  his  tongue  till  he  finds  a  chance  of 
wrangling  in  argument  with  some  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father. 
Then  he  "  lifts  up  his  hands  against  his  father  Parmenides,"  and, 
unluckily,  he  generally  has  the  best  of  the  battle.  At  the  theatre, 
the  young  philosopher  looks  as  much  bored  as  did  the  virtuous 
Cato  when  the  Romans  frankly  requested  him  either  to  seem 
amused  or  to  leave  the  place.  If  you  try  to  talk  to  the  young 
philosopher  about  the  events  of  the  day  he  fiercely  snubs  you.  He 
never  knows  what  has  happened.  He  never  reads  the  news- 
papers. He  has  never  heard  of  anything  or  any  one  not  mentioned 
in  a  pleasing  Hegelian  serial  published  at  St.  Louis  in  the  United 
States.  In  short,  the  young  philosopher  deserves  all  the  abuse 
that  Erasmus  poured,  in  his  haste,  on  the  heads  of  philosophers  in 
general : — 

One  ivoulcl  pardon  philosophers  [says  Erasmus],  for  discharging  their 
public,  functions  about  as  well  as  donkeys  play  the  lyre,  if  they  were  good 
for  anything  in  private  life.  But  ask  a  philosopher  to  dinner  ;  his  silence, 
his  gloom,  or  the  extraordinary  questions  he  asks,  will  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
the  party.  Let  him  dance,  he  displays  the  gracious  agility  of  a  dromedary  ; 
if  he  is  taken  to  the  theatre,  his  dreary  visage  throws  a  shade  over  the 
whole  entertainment.  .  .  In  short,  his  friends  and  relations  can  expect 
no  good  from  such  a  being,  because  he  is  absolutely  unfit  for  every  employ- 
ment, and  keeps  aloof  from  ordinary  ways  and  popular  opinions.  This 
difference  in  taste  makes  him  universally  detested.  It  is  a  mad  world,  and 
all  our  business  in  life  is  lunacy.  Why  should  one  man,  then,  hold  himself 
sulkily  apart  ? 

Fortunately  for  himself,  the  philosopher  does  not  always  remain  in 
surly  isolation.  While  he  is  young  he  seems  to  have  the  morose- 
ness  of  old  age.  He  is  settling  the  questions  of  life  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  is  composing  his  great  work,  the  Problems  of 
Existence.  He  cannot  be  content,  he  cannot  rest  till  he  has  solved 
all  the  problems,  printed  his  solution,  and  proved  that  every  other 
philosopher  has  been  grossly  careless  and  illogical.  Then  there 
comes  middle  age.  Other  philosophers  feel  bound  to  read  the 
Pi-oUems  of  Existence,  to  criticize,  to  reply.  In  about  twenty 
years  the  great  public,  always  rather  slow,  begins  to  hear  of  the 
work.  It  is  mentioned  in  magazine  articles.  Newspaper  writers 
read  the  magazines,  pick  up  their  own  irresponsible  views  of  the 
Problems  of  Existence,  and  airily  refer  to  the  distinguished 
author.  The  Americans  have  found  him  out,  too,  by  this  time. 
The  contributors  to  speculative  Transatlantic  literature  hie  across 
the  ocean  with  letters  of  introduction.  They  entreat  their  enter- 
tainers to  introduce  them  to  the  author  of  Problems,  &c.  The 
puzzled  Britons  go  about  inquiring  of  their  friends  who  this  un- 
known prophet  is,  and  then  they  ask  him  to  dinner. 

From  this  moment  the  social  sun  comes  out,  and  the  late  youth 
of  the  philosopher  begins  to  grow  ripe  and  mellow.  He  basks, 
the  honest  soul,  in  the  warm  glow  of  recognition  and  reputation. 
He  still  snubs  people,  but  they  don't  mind,  nay,  they  are  rather 
proud  of  it,  as  people  were  proud  of  being  "  sat  upon "  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  philosopher  believes  that  his  entertainers  have 
read  all  the  six  series  of  his  problems,  in  which  he  began  by  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  sun  spots  on  the  evolution  of  morality, 
and  ended  with  a  theory  of  Transcendental  Constitutionalism  in 
politics.  Thus  the  Thinker  (he  revels  in  being  called  a  thinker), 
is  easy  in  his  mind,  for  who  could  peruse  his  works  without 
being  convinced.  He  has  now  his  own  disciples  around  him, 
men  and  wondrous  ladies  with  spectacles  always  to  their  noses 
faithful.  But  the  frisky  philosopher  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
he  is  often  bored  by  these  admirers.  He  likes  the  society  of  the 
fair  and  thoughtless,  he  flirts  with  the  aplomb  and  security  of  a 
man  who  settled  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth  before  he  began  to 
enjoy  himself.  He  frequents  the  theatres,  he  looks  on  at  bur- 
lesques "  with  a  blush  and  an  excellent  opera-glass,'-  he  goes  behind 
the  scenes ;  he  chats  (like  Socrates,  a  good  example  in  his  later 
day  of  the  frisky  philosopher)  with  ladies  who  would  adorn  any 
profession.  The  philosopher  has  now  a  mature  and  disciplined 
taste  in  wines  and  cigars.  He  plays  croquet  and  lawn  tennis,  and 
his  name  has  been  printed  in  the  Field,  and  in  other  journals 
patronized  by  "  the  barbarous  athlete  of  the  arena."  Nay,  more 
wonderful  than  all,  the  philosopher  has  been  seen  in  church, 
where  he  would  have  scorned  to  go  when  he  was  hot  with  youth 
and  still  tackling  the  Problems  of  Existence. 

A  glance  at  the  copious  volumes  of  Zeller,  Preller,  Hitter, 
and  other  historians  of  philosophy,  will  prove  that  this  late 
youth  is  a  necessary  "  moment "  in  the  evolution  of  the 
philosopher.  "When  Socrates,  and  Aristippus,  and  Protagoras 
and  Dr.  Johnson  were  young,  no  one  paid  them  much  attention. 
They  were  shabby  and  shy,  not  at  ease  with  themselves,  and  at 
enmity  with  their  fellow-creatures.    Then  came  fame,  and  kings, 


tyrants,  noble  lords,  and  young  swells  like  Critias,  Alcibiades,  and 
Mr.  Bennet-Langton,  to  knock  at  the  philosophic  door.  "  If  you 
are  for  a  frolic,  my  lads,  I  am  with  you,"  answered  the  philosopher 
to  the  festive  summons,  and  he  went  forth,  chaffed  the  bargees, 
and  enjoyed  his  old  life  in  the  sunshine.  There  may  be  people  who 
call  the  philosopher  inconsistent.  Youth  is  the  time  for  that 
genial  amusement  which  he  reserves  for  old  age.  Young  men  are 
wise  by  nature,  it  is  said,  and  naturally  begin  with  that  free  and 
good-humoured  habit  of  life  to  which  the  philosopher  reverts  as 
the  result  of  all  his  meditations.  But  the  sage  has,  if  he  chooses, 
a  good  deal  to  say  for  himself.  He  has  first  established  a  meta- 
physical position  ;  and,  when  he  begins  to  amuse  himself,  doubt 
and  wclt-schmerz  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  He  has  also  escaped 
the  scrapes  into  which  youth  runs  blindly,  and  is  free  from  the 
dreary  burdens  of  bills  and  debts  and  wives  and  domestic  cares 
that  youth  hangs  about  its  neck.  Further,  the  philosopher 
can  now  enjoy  himself  in  much  better  and  more  amusing  society 
than  would  have  been  open  to  him  in  his  youth.  The  ladies  of 
baronets,  and  even  duchesses  themselves,  now  "  darkly  hold  him 
great  and  wise."  Are  not  their  stately  flatteries  and  entertain- 
ments much  better  than  the  garret  and  Musette  that  would  have 
welcomed  the  philosopher  thirty  years  ago  ?  The  world  and  a 
sound  morality  agree  on  this  point,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that 
the  philosopher  has  really  chosen  the  better  part.  He  need  never 
sing  the  burden  of  vanished  youth — "  nousn'irons  plus  au  bois,  les 
lauriers  sont  coupes  —  for  his  laurels  are  "  all  a-growing  and 
a-blowing."  His  wisdom  is  no  longer  harsh  or  crabbed,  as  dull 
fools  are  said,  to  suppose.  At  the  same  time,  do  not  let  us  forget 
that  there  may  be  philosophers  who  never  ripen,  never  become 
fashionable.  Their  lot  is  indeed  a  sad  one.  Their  first  youth  is 
sour  and  stunted,  like  that  of  the  crab-apple,  and  their  late  youth, 
their  serene  St.  Martin's  summer,  they  never  attain  to  at  all.  But 
in  philosophy,  as  in  every  form  of  human  activity,  there  must  be 
failures,  and  the  philosopher  of  course  should  bear  these  better 
than  other  persons  who  never  wore  the  Stoic  fur  "  nor  could 
endure  the  toothache  patiently." 


RAMS  AND  GUNBOATS. 

IN  a  play  of  M.  Sardou's  one  of  the  characters,  an  artist,  says 
that  he  has  already  arrived  at  his  third  manner,  although  he 
has  produced  nothing.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  during 
a  time  when  there  has  been  no  naval  war  of  importance  the  cha- 
racter of  naval  warfare  has  in  theory  changed  three  times.  Within 
a  comparatively  short  period  three  different  types  of  vessels  have 
been  thought  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  predominance  of 
England  on  the  seas.  First  there  was  the  early  broadside  ironclad, 
then  the  later  broadside  ironclad  in  which  great  alterations  were 
introduced,  then  the  turret  ship.  Now  it  seems  that  further 
changes  are  imminent.  It  has  apparently  become  evident  that  a 
naval  action  is  likely  to  be  decided  by  ramming,  and  a  vessel, 
probably  to  be  followed  by  others,  is  being  constructed  which 
will  carry  only  very  light  guns,  but  will  be  able  to  ram  with 
enormous  vigour  and  to  discharge  torpedoes  into  the  bowels  of  her 
opponents.  It  has  also,  in  the  opinion  of  some  experts,  become 
evident  that  great  ironclads  may  be  destroyed  by  flotillas  of  com- 
paratively tiny  vessels,  and  a  number  of  these  of  a  peculiar 
type  have  been  constructed,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  able  to 
worry  the  monsters  to  death,  as  in  former  days  dogs  baited  a  bull, 
or,  as  in  far  earlier  days,  active  men-at-arms  stabbed  the  life  out 
of  unhappy  knights  whose  heavy  armour  made  them  almost 
helpless. 

The  new  vessel  referred  to,  destined  to  initiate  au  almost  perfect 
way  of  destroying  in  two  or  three  minutes  a  great  deal  of  human 
life,  and  the  result  of  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and  industry,  is, 
as  need  hardly  be  said,  the  Polyphemus,  of  which  a  very  full  and 
clear  account  appeared  in  the  Times  last  week.  This  strange  craft 
may  best  be  characterized  as  a  ship  resembling  a  swordfish,  which 
is  to  do  to  ironclads  what  swordfishes  are  said  to  do  to  whales. 
She  is,  it  appears,  to  some  extent  cylindrical  in  form,  her 
upper  portion  being  convex.  She  is  of  course  tapered  at  the 
ends  to  form  bow  and  stern.  Her  lower  portion  is  not  circular, 
but  is  of  a  V  shape,  so  that,  as  the  writer  in  the  Times  happily 
puts  it,  her  cross  section  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  peg-top. 
The  vessel  when  afloat  will  be  deeply  immersed,  only  part  of 
the  cylindrical  or  convex  upper  portion  will  be  above  water.  This 
and  a  part  of  the  vessel  below  the  water-line  will  be  covered 
with  steel  armour,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  plates  will  only 
be  three  inches  thick.  There  is  to  be  a  light  superstructure  and  a 
hurricane-deck  fitted  above  the  curved  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
on  this  deck  some  light  guns  are  to  be  carried,  but  these 
of  course  will  be  of  no  more  avail  against  ironclads  than 
pistols  would  be  against  a  brick  wall.  It  will  be  by  her  ram 
and  her  torpedo  fire  that  the  Polyphemus  will  be  able  to  work 
terrible  mischief,  and  perchance  to  sink  ships  as  mighty  as  the 
Alexandra  or  the  Hercules.  The  ram  consists  of  a  massive  spur 
projecting  twelve  feet  beyond  the  end  of  the  vessel,  and  so  fitted 
as  to  strike  below  the  water-line.  Beneath  it  there  is  a  torpedo 
port  for  discharging  Whitehead  torpedoes,  aud  there  are  two  others 
amidships  which  will  also  discharge  torpedoes  under  water ;  but 
even  these  three  ports  do  not  represent  all  the  Polyphemus  s  capa- 
city for  sending  forth  explosives,  as  a  torpedo  lire  similar  to  that 
of  steam-launches  will  be  practicable  from  the  armoured  decks. 
By  a  very  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  ballast  it  will  be  possible  to 
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lighten  the  vessel,  and  to  cause  her  to  rise,  if,  owing  to  injury  in 
action,  she  sinks  below  her  proper  water-line. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  this  extraordinary  man-of-war  will, 
though  practically  -without  guns,  possess  tremendous  offensive 
power,  and  that  she  may  prove  a  deadly  antagonist  even  to 
such  ships  as  the  L"panto  or  the  Italia.  In  action  the  super- 
structure and  hurricane-deck  would  probably  be  shot  away, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  fire  at  but  the  curved  and  armoured 
deck,  or,  as  it  seems  more  natural  to  say,  back  of  the  vessel, 
which  only  rises  four  feet  six  inches  above  the  water,  and  ofl 
■which  cannon-balls  would  probably  glance.  The  Polyphemus  will 
be  able  to  deliver  a  terrible  thrust  below  water,  and  to  send  forth 
torpedoes  in  a  manner  which  may  so  shatter  the  bottom  of  an 
ironclad  as  to  sink  her,  in  spite  of  many  watertight  compart- 
ments. Of  course  she  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  without  running 
risk  of  being  rammed  herself,  and  this  risk  will  be  very  great 
unless  she  has  srreat  speed  and  wonderful  handiness.  Both  qualities 
she  will  probably  possess.  As  to  her  speed  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt,  as,  with  a  displacement  of  2,640  tons,  she  has  engines  of 
5,500  horse-power.  Of  her  handiness  nothing  can  be  known  for 
certain  until  she  is  afloat,  but  doubtless  it  will  be  found  that  the 
constructive  staff  of  the  Admiralty  have  shown  their  accustomed 
skill.  If  very  quick  and  very  handy,  the  Polyphemus  will  be  likely 
to  be  a  most  formidable  foe.  Should  she  engage  an  ironclad, 
the  latter  may  be  unable,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  Polyphemus^ 
back,  and  to  the  small  amount  of  it  which  shows  above  water,  to 
do  any  very  great  damage  by  her  guns,  while  at  every  moment 
she  runs  the  risk  of  beinir  rammed  to  death  or  of  having  her  en- 
trails torn  out  by  torpedoes.  To  one  danger,  however,  the  aggres- 
sive Poli/n/n  taut  will  apparently  be  exposed.  As  already  mentioned, 
she  carries  on  her  hurricane-decks  some  light  guns,  which  are 
intended  as  a  defence  against  a  boat  or  torpedo  attack.  In  action, 
however,  the  hurricane-deck,  and  all  that  there  is  on  it,  will  very 
probably  vanish;  and  then  against  such  attacks  the  Polyphemus 
will  be  helpless,  and  may  be  very  possibly  captured  or  destroyed 
by  skilful  and  resolute  men. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  eccentric  vessel  is  not  now 
ready,  for,  if  she  were,  the  justness  of  the  views  of  accomplished 
naval  architects  as  to  naval  warfare  might  be  shown  by  a  practical 
and  highly  interesting  experiment.  The  Admiralty  could  obtain 
much  praise  for  enterprise  and  liberality  by  lending  the  Polyphemus 
for  alternate  weeks  to  each  of  the  two  Republics  in  South  America 
which  are  now  at  war.  Theories  would  be  tested  by  practice  and 
invaluable  knowledge  would  be  gained,  while  very  possibly  both 
Chili  and  Peru  would  be  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that  a 
hostile  navy  had  been  sent  to  the  bottom,  and  would  be  grateful 
to  the  friendly  Power  that  had  helped  them.  Unhappily  the  PoJyr 
phemus  was  thought  of  too  late,  and  the  chance  of  learning  much 
which  is  of  profound  interest  to  scientific  minds  has  been  missed. 
Of  course  this  is  nobody's  fault ;  but  it  is  painful  to  think  that  a 
golden  opportunity  has  been  lost,  and  that,  had  the  Polyphemus 
been  finished  sooner,  a  war  between  too  petty  States  might  have 
been  made  the  means  of  determining  problems  of  the  most  absorbing 
interest. 

That  the  Admiralty  have  shown  great  boldness  and  enterprise  in 
constructing  this  torpedo  ram,  and  have  proved  that  they  are  by 
no  means  unmindful  of  a  possible  change  in  naval  warfare,  can 
hardly  be  disputed.  With  regard  to  the  other  possible  change 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  they  are  accused  of 
having  been  careless  and  indifferent,  and  of  having  allowed  the 
Chinese  Government — of  all  others  in  the  world— to  steal  a  march 
on  them.  It  has  long  been  thought  by  men  who  were  well  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter  that  an  ironclad  might  be 
destroyed  by  gunboats  carrying  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance.  The 
Committee  on  the  Inflexible,  it  may  be  remembered,  stated  that 
the  most  dangerous  attack  to  which  the  vessel  could  be  exposed 
would  be  that  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats :  and  several  years  before 
their  Report  appeared  much  attention  had  been  given  to  the  offen- 
sive powers  of  these  little  vessels  as  against  great  ships.  The 
Admiralty  did  not  neglect  the  matter,  which  was  brought  to  their 
notice  by  Mr.  George  Kendel,and  a  large  number  of  gunboats  have 
been  constructed.  These,  however,  can  only  carry  18-ton  guns, 
the  shot  from  which  is  of  little  use  against  some  ironclads ;  and 
this  fault  has,  it  seems,  been  very  obvious  to  the  inventive  mind  of 
Mr.  Kendel,  who,  after  giving"  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
devised  vessels  with  far  greater  powers  of  doing  damage. 
His  designs  were,  it  is  said,  submitted  to  the  Admir- 
alty, and  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Construction,  but, 
owing  to  some  want  of  money,  could  not  be  carried  out.  The 
Chinese  Government,  however,  fortunately  came  to  the  aid  of 
science  and  thought.  Frightened  by  the  ironclads  which  another 
great  thinker,  Mr.  Heed,  was  building  for  the  Japanese  theocracy, 
they  called  on  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  his  associates  to  aid 
them.  Gunboats,  it  was  thought,  would  be  able  to  maul  Mr. 
Reed's  works  of  art;  and  two  gunboats,  each  carrying  a  26^-ton 
gun,  were  built  from  Mr.  Rendel's  plans,  and  sent  to  "China.  Then 
followed  two  more,  carrying  38-ton  guns:  and  now  inventive 
genius  has  made  a  further  step,  as  four  vessels  have  been  con- 
structed which,  it  seems,  would  be  likely  to  prevail  in  combat 
against  the  stoutest  ironclads  now  afloat. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  to  be  derived  from  a  long  ac- 
count of  them  which  has  appeared  in  the  Times.  The  writer  of 
it  is  so  filled  with  admiration  that  he  can  hardly  find  words  to 
express  his  enthusiasm ;  and  certainly  it  must  be  said  that  the 
gunboats  and  guns  concerning  which  he  is  so  eloquent  seem  to  he 
the  result  of  great  knowledge  and  of  great  skill.    These  vessels 


are  of  440  tons  displacement  only,  and  each  carries  a  35-tou  gun; 
so  that,  for  their  size,  their  offensive  power  is  extraordinary.  The 
guns  are  of  the  Elswick  type,  and  no  doubt  are  admirable  weapons. 
According  to  the  writer  in  the  Times,  they  are  unparalleled, 
lie  affirms  that  "  their  power  and  range  are  enormously  increased" 
over  the  38-ton  guns  of  the  British  navy,  such  as  the  Dreadnought 
carries,  and  that  they  "  have  a  superiority  of  1 5  per  cent,  of  penetra- 
tive power  over  them."  This  is  owing  to  the  "  marvellous  powder 
charges  which  they  burn,  which  are  235  lbs.,  or  75  lbs.  more  than 
the  highest  experimental  charges  which  have  yet  been  fired  from 
the  British  service  12^  in.  38-ton  gun."  After  these  statements 
follows  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  two  weapons,  in  which  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  Elswick  gun  is  very  fully  set  forth,  and 
the  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Thunderer  and  the  Dreadnought  would  be  disabled  by  the  mos- 
quito fleet  before  their  turret  guns  would  be  brought  within 
effective  range."  Later  on  in  the  article  the  vessels  and  the 
method  of  moving  the  guns  are  described  with  much  admiration, 
and  even  the  report  which  is  made  when  these  cannon  are 
fired  is  thought  worthy  of  mention.  This  is  apparently  finer  than 
that  of  common  vulgar  pieces  of  ordnance,  being  "  deep  and  mas- 
sive, but  by  no  means  unpleasant."  Marvellous  to  relate  the 
concussion  felt  on  board  is  "  absolutely  less  than  is  experienced 
on  board  large  ironclads."  Truly  these  are  wonderful  gunboats 
and  wonderful  guns. 

The  account  of  them  will  be  found  very  pleasant  reading  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  is  calculated  to  cause  some  misgiving 
in  England  which  will  perhaps  not  altogether  be  without  reason.  It 
seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  these  are  very  formidable  little 
vessels,  and  that,  in  smooth  water,  a  flotilla  of  them  might 
possibly  be  too  much  for  an  ironclad.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  no  very  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  account 
in  the  Times.  The  writer  has  clearly  reached  a  state  of 
enthusiasm  about  the  products  of  Elswick,  and .  the  averments 
of  an  enthusiast  are  often  terribly  beyond  prosaic  fact.  If 
the  article  had  been,  not  what  it  doubtless  is,  the  work  of  a  writer 
who  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter,  but  had  been  written 
by  some  one  who  desired  to  advertise  the  works  of  the  Elswick  firm 
in  the  most  glaring  fashion,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  glow- 
ing and  eulogistic.  While  there  is  much  laudation,  there  is  no 
criticism,  and  some  facts  seem  entirely  to  have  escaped  the 
writer.  What  he  says  about  the  guns  may  be  true  ;  but  despite 
their  excellence  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  little  ships  are 
devised  there  are  considerable  objections  to  them  as  fighting- 
vessels.  The  guns  do  not  train — that  is  to  say  they  can  only  be 
fired  in  the  line  of  the  ship's  length,  and  it  will  be  necessary  in 
action  to  point  the  bow  of  the  gunboat  towards  the  adversary 
who  is  to  be  hit.  The  bow,  therefore,  will  constantly  be  on 
the  swing  one  way  or  the  other.  The  gunner  has  to  look 
through  a  port,  and  his  field  of  view  is  very  limited,  being 
confined  to  a  narrow  space  on  either  side  of  the  gun,  be- 
tween it  and  the  sides  of  the  port.  In  an  engagement  the  object 
to  be  hit  will  only  be  seen  for  an  extremely  short  space  of  time 
as  it  passes  across  the  very  contracted  field  of  view,  so  that 
there  will  be  serious  difficulty  in  working  the  guns.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  a  sea  which  will  disturb  an  ironclad  but  little, 
will  probably  make  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  almost  harmless. 
These  facts  should  be  noticed  in  an  account  of  these  vessels 
in  which  much  stress  is  laid  on  their  offensive  power. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  writing  about  them  in  an  extravagant 
fashion,  or  by  assuming  at  once  that  they  will  achieve  marvels. 
Assuredly  the  appearance  of  this  little  fleet  should  not  be  neglected, 
as  it  suggests  much ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  premature  eulogy  or 
for  hysterical  alarm.  The  fighting  power  of  little  craft  carrying 
heavy  ordnance  ought  to  receive,  and  doubtless  will  receive,  the 
most  careful  attention  from  the  Admiralty  ;  and  if,  as  is  not  very 
probable,  they  are  careless  about  this  question,  it  will  he  found 
quite  possible  to  show  how  much  floating  gun-carriages  can  do 
without  writing  effusive  and  misleading  articles. 

That  consideration  of  the  subject  will  confirm  the  con- 
clusions of  those  who  believe  in  the  gunboats  seems  not  un- 
likely. The  advantages  claimed  for  these  vessels  appear  to  be 
real  to  some  extent.  An  ironclad  in  action  will  present  a  large 
mark  to  them  while  they  will  present  but  very  small  marks  to  her, 
and,  if  the  guns  which  they  carry  are  capable  of  piercing  the 
armour  which  protects  her  vital  parts,  she  may,  should  she  have 
the  misfortune  to  meet  them  in  a  calm,  be  made  helpless.  There 
are,  however,  great  drawbacks  to  the  efficacy  of  these  vessels,  and 
there  is  not  at  present  any  occasion  lor  writing  in  a  terrified 
manner  about  their  doings.  If  they  have  great  merit  as  fighting 
ships  they  also  labour  under  great  disadvantages. 


"  PASTURES  XEW." 

THE  love  of  novelty  lies  under  a  sort  of  vague  traditional  re- 
proach, as  being  nearly  related  to  inconstancy  and  frivolity, 
which  is  surely  undeserved.  So  deeply  is  it  rooted  in  ;:s,  that  all' 
healthy  natures  not  only  love  novelty  but  diffuse  it.  The  wonder 
is  not  that  we  should  desire  it,  but  that  in  so  monotonous  a  world 
as  this  some  of  us  should  contrive  so  fully  to  gratify  that  desire. 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  yet  to  some  people  and  in 
their  company,  there  is  nothing  stale,  nothing  wearisome.  The 
bird  who  through  the  world's  sad  day  of  strife,  still  chants  his 
morning  song,"  is  not  fresher  than  some  old  peoph  in  whom  the 
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habit  of  newness  has  long  ago  been  firmly  rooted.  Where  does 
the  difference  lie — or  perhaps  we  might  better  ask,  where  is  the 
connexion — between  that  active  delight  in  novelty  which  sheds 
!Ve3hness  on  whatever  it  touches,  and  the  sickly  craving-  for 
change  which  withers  all  it  grasps? 

Change  and  novelty  are  essentially  different.  We  may  have  new 
bread  every  day,  though  the  receipt  upon  which  it  is  made  is 
never  changed,  or  stale  loaves  of  a  hundred  different  kinds ;  and 
the  novelty  which  rejoices  the  heart  of  man  is  more  allied  to 
heshuess  than  to  change.  Novelty  and  variety  are  indeed  in  many 
oases  mutually  destructive,  though  they  may  be  but  forms  of  the 
same  thing.  We  see  an  instance  of  this  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
The  only  chance  of  securing  a  picturesque  variety  of  costumes  is 
that  countries  and  individuals  should  adhere  resolutely  to  their 
own  forms.  The  excitement  of  changing  fashions  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through  the  tyrannous  monotony  of  the  moment.  A 
society  in  which  the  fashion  of  each  individual  was  at  once  dif- 
ferent and  perpetually  changing  would  60on  lapse  into  a  mono- 
tonous game  of  puss  in  the  corner.  Change  is  indeed  a  rough  and 
clumsy  expedient  for  attaining  novelty,  and  soon  defeats  its  own 
object.  People  who  change  too  often  never  grasp  anything  firmly 
enough  to  make  it  yield  its  freshest  aroma  ;  real  vivacity  of  mind 
requires  a  steady  background  upon  which  to  display  its  iridescent 
hues. 

And  happily  we  can  no  more  get  rid  of  monotony  than  we  can 
escape  from  change.  Chauge  and  monotony  are  the  shadows 
from  which  in  this  world  we  cannot  free  ourselves ;  we  can  only 
•transfigure  them  into  novelty  and  constancy.  And  the  secret  of 
this  is  what  in  small  things  we  call  exactness,  in  great  things 
faithfulness.  If  we  have  the  courage  to  analyse  dulness,  we 
shall  tiud  that  its  most  fruitful  source  is  mere  slovenliness  of  mind. 
Want  of  neatness  and  finish  in  expression,  the  absence  of  any 
precise  adaptation  of  demeanour  to  the  occasion ;  all  the  loose, 
ill-fitting  forms  which  are  allowed  to  cover  and  cumber  the 
surface  of  life  for  want  of  a  little  trouble  about  trifles; 
these  things,  like  the  dust  in  an  ill-kept  room,  are  to  blame  for  the 
suffocating  sense  of  dulness  which  some  people's  company  pro- 
duces. Mere  primness  and  stiffness  are  not  necessarily  oppressive. 
As  often  as  not  they  add  a  quaint  charm  to  commonplace  charac- 
ters, as  yew  trees  clipped  into  the  shape  of  peacocks  may  give  a 
certain  interest  to  cottage  gardens,  even  though  we  do  not  think 
highly  of  them  as  works  of  art.  Mere  monotony  need  not  be 
wearisome.  In  one  form  or  another  we  all  love  it  as  instinctively 
as  we  love  variety.  It  is  the  monotony  of  inappropriateness, 
the  unvarying  slovenliness,  of  some  minds,  that  is  unendurable. 
Nothing  can  be  really  fresh  where  nothing  is  distinct.  A  confused 
sense  of  having  heard  "  that  sort  of  thing"  often  before  makes  a 
far  more  wearying  impression  than  is  produced  by  any  exact 
.statement,  however  famiiiar  its  purport  and  dry  its  form.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  say  so  positively, 
that  no  one  can  be  very  dull  who  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  safer  to 
say  that  no  one  can  minister  to  a  healthy  love  of  novelty  who  is 
not  clear.  At  any  rate  most  writers  would  find  precision  a  more 
useful  remedy  against  dulness  than  any  attempt  either  at  ornament 
or  at  invention.  It  is  the  power  of  delicate  adjustment,  whether 
of  words,  of  manner,  or  of  things,  which  enables  some  people  to 
diffuse  such  a  sense  of  freshness  over  whatever  they  touch.  This 
power  depends  upon  a  very  nice  combination  of  vigour  and  sensi- 
tiveness. Too  great  a  proportion  of  vigour  makes  a  bore,  too  much 
sensitiveness  tends  to  restlessness. 

The  power  of  creating  novelty  obviously  tends  to  make  its  pos- 
sessor independent  of  external  changes  ;  and  yet,  since  the  power  to 
create  anything  implies  a  love  of  it,  people  thus  gifted  are  especially 
likely  to  be  gratified  by  change  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  hard  to  say, 
therefore,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  favourable  to  constancy  in  the 
best  sense.  Everybody  admits  that  there  are  no  friends  like  old 
friends.  But  it  is  quite  as  true,  if  not  as  lawful,  to  say  that  new 
friends  have  a  charm  which  can  never  belong  to  the  old.  Our  old 
friends  can  well  afford  not  to  grudge  it  to  them.  Indeed,  the  very 
existence  of  new  relations  may  be  an  indirect  compliment  to  the 
old.  It  is  the  people  who  have  the  most  keenly  enjoyed  their  old 
friendships  who  go  on  making  new  ones,  even  into  old  age.  In  so 
changing  a  world  as  this  it  must  often  happen  that  we  cannot  pre- 
serve the  relation  without  accepting  a  substitute  for  the  individual. 
Is  it  weakness  or  strength  which  refuses  to  do  so  ?  One  might  as 
well  ask  whether  the  woman  who  has  twelve  children  or  she  who 
has  but  one  feels  the  most  of  a  mother's  tenderness.  Either  con- 
centration or  diffusion  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  affection. 
Few  things,  however,  have  a  more  determining  influence  on 
people's  lives  than  the  different  degree  in  which  they  possess  this 
power  of  putting  forth  fresh  shoots.  It  is  perhaps  hard  to  say 
how  far  it  is  an  advantage.  How  much  of  what  we  call  fidelity 
is  owing  to  its  mere  absence  ?  Is  there  any  real  faithlessness  in 
the  irrepressible  vitality  which,  when  one  object  of  affection  is 
removed,  must  necessarily  go  forth  towards  another  ?  When  we 
take  a  new  friend  are  we  really  abandoning  the  old,  or  perchance 
enabling  ourselves  to  support  the  weight  of  the  former  tie  by  a 
new  prop?  We  cannot  judge  for  each  other.  We  can  only  see 
that  some  people  require  fresh  supplies,  and  some  live  for  ever  upon 
very  little  ;  some  must  be  spending  themselves  continually,  while 
others  reserve  their  energies  for  one  object ;  and  we  cannot  say 
which  form  of  existence  is  in  itself  the  best,  or  implies  the 
greatest  inward  energy. 

We  may,  however,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  charm  of 
novelty,  as  such,  lies  in  contrast,  and  that  it  can  therefore  only  be 
tasted  iu  proportion  to  the  force  and  clearness  of  old  impressions ; 


so  that  a  light  flitting  from  object  to  object  does  not  afford  it  in 
any  high  degree.  Perfect  freshness  of  mind  presupposes  stead- 
fastness, and  is  destroyed  by  incoherence  and  frivolity  as  cer- 
tainly as  by  rigidity.  The  very  fixity  of  old  impressions  sometimes 
creates  a  longing  for  the  counterbalancing  influence  of  jiew  ones. 
We  may  turn  with  comfort  to  new  acquaintance,  not  because  we 
have  forgotten  our  old  friends,  but  because  we  cannot  forget 
them.  It  is  certain  that  some  people  dread  change  as  instinctively 
as  others  dread  monotony,  and  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  give  them 
credit  for  higher  motives  in  clinging  to  what  is  old  than  we  attri- 
bute to  those  who  seek  after  what  is  new.  In  both  cravings 
weakness  has  probably  as  much  part  as  principle  or  judgment. 
Why  one  person  should  be  shaken  by  change  and  another  wearied 
by  persistence  we  shall  perhaps  know  when  we  have  ascertained 
why  one  "  cell  "  should  have  developed  into  a  monkey  and  another 
into  a  hippopotamus.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve more  carefully  the  effect  of  mere  repetition  upon  different 
people  and  at  different  times.  Probably  it  is  in  great  measure  a 
question  of  nerves.  Certainly  there  are  people  upon  whom  the  re- 
petition of  impressions,  not  in  themselves  painful,  produces  an 
almost  intolerable  effect.  As  in  the  case  of  opiates,  it  seems  as  if 
whatever  had  the  power  of  lulling  to  sleep  might  be  also  capable 
under  slightly  altered  circumstances  of  producing  irritation.  To 
some  temperaments  liturgical  services  or  musical  performances 
are  capable  of  becoming  exquisitely  painful  from  this  cause. 
Certain  impressions  of  solemnity  or  of  beauty  will  not  bear  repe- 
tition. Of  course  this  implies  weakness,  but  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  indifference.  It  arises  from  a  degree  of  sensibility 
which  may  be  altogether  wanting  in  those  who  can  placidly 
attend  the  same  services  and  listen  to  the  same  strains  day 
after  day.  Who  shall  say  whether  such  unwearying  devotees 
have  a  higher  or  a  lower  appreciation  of  what  they  hear  than 
the  more  impatient  souls  who  shrink  with  quivering  nerves 
from  a  second  appeal?  And  why  should  we  not  allow  for 
something  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  human  relations  ?  Many 
a  galling  tie,  whether  of  friendship  or  of  yet  closer  relationship, 
might  be  cheerfully  borne,  or  even  restored  to  its  pristine  value,  by 
timely  pauses  or  by  the  interposition  of  fresh  elements.  We  do 
not  always  see  proof  of  the  keenest  literary  capacity  in  the 
practice  of  reading  the  same  book  over  and  over  again,  nor 
does  it  even  necessarily  imply  great  appreciation  of  the  author. 
An  insatiable  appetite  is  by  no  means  the  invariable  ac- 
companiment of  delicate  taste.  It  need  not  be  a  bad  compliment 
to  a  friend  to  say  that  a  very  little  of  his  company  goes  a 
long  way,  and  leaves  one  with  a  fine  relish  for  other  people's 
society.  Indeed,  this  effect  is  in  all  probability  produced  by 
purely  subjective  causes.  Some  constitutions  require  more  novelty 
than  others,  and  it  is  useless  to  ignore  or  to  condemn  the  pro- 
pensity. Those  who  are  quite  without  it  can  perhaps  hardly  fail 
to  be  the  cause  of  an  acute  attack  of  it  in  others.  The  most 
wearisome  of  human  beings  probably  never  feel  dull.  Their 
example  suggests  a  dangerous  way  of  escape.  The  lady  who 
married  her  lover  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  was  no  doubt 
rewarded  by  success,  and  those  who  to  escape  being  bored  try  the 
effect  of  boring  others  have  probably  equal  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

The  power  of  creating  novelty,  as  we  began  by  remarking,  seems, 
in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  ourselves,  to  be  chiefly  due  to  an  un- 
wearying, or  rather  instinctive,  care  in  making  nice  adjustments  of 
word  and  deed,  however  trifling,  to  the  matter  in  hand.  But  the 
reservation,  "  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  ourselves,"  is  a  large 
one  indeed.  In  its  highest  perfection  this  power  is  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  intention,  as  of  analysis.  It  is  an  emanation  from 
some  exquisitely  tempered  organizations;  a  perpetual  radiation 
of  life  which  is  as  inimitable  as  genius  itself.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  really  is  a  kind  of  lambent  genius — a  mild,  innocuous  summer 
lightning  which  plays  round  some  beings  created  not  so  much 
to  achieve  anything  great  as  to  illuminate  all  that  others  are 
toiling  at.  Where  this  radiant  freshness  exists,  constancy  in 
others  will  no  more  fail  than  grass  beside  a  fountain.  It  is  one 
of  the  happiest  gifts  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  any  human 
being,  especially  upon  any  woman.  So  precious  is  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  toiling  majority  that  we  shrink  from  seeing  creatures  so  hap- 
pily endowed  put  through  any  process  of  cultivation.  Bather  let 
the  fountain  play  and  the  wild  rose  blossom  as  nature  shall  direct. 
If  they  must  work,  let  it  be  in  the  immediate  service  of  others,  to 
whom  their  bright  fancies  cannot  fail  to  bring  refreshment  and 
new  vigour,  rather  than  in  subjecting  to  any  set  process  of  disci- 
pline gifts  which  need  no  better  development  than  is  supplied  by 
their  own  ever-varying  impulses.  No  effort  can  achieve  but  we 
instinctively  fear  lest  effort  should  destroy  the  shifting  gleam,  the 
quivering  poise,  with  which  these  honey-fed  visitants  brighten  our 
dull  world.  The  glancing  light  of  their  wings  helps  us  more  than 
strength;  they  live  by  the  sunlight  which  they  diffuse.  Those 
who  have  the  gift  of  making  all  things  new  to  others  must  needs 
be  themselves  iu  harmony  with  unchangeable  principles  of  life. 


VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  THE  NICEXE  CREED. 

IT  has  often  puzzled  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original 
form  of  the  so-called  Nieene  Creed  to  find  one  of  the  four 
!  "  notes  "  of  the  Church  omitted  in  the  version  of  it  contained  in 
the  English  Communion  Office.  They  are  aware  that  in  the  Latin 
,  Service  books  from  which  the  Prayer-book  was  immediately  com- 
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piled,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  original,  the  Creed  speaks  of  "  One, 
Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church,"  whereas  in  the  English 
version  the  word  "  holy  "  is  dropped  out.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  doctrinal  reason  for  the  omission,  the  more  so  as  the 
epithet  is  retained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  And  it  is  curious  that 
not  one  of  the  classical  commentators  on  the  Prayer-book — such 
as  Andrewes,  Comber,  L'Estrange,  Sparrow,  Xicholls  and  Wheat- 
ley — has  noticed  the  point  at  all.  In  our  own  day  Dr.  Heurtley 
has  noted  the  fact,  but  offers  no  explanation,  while  Mr.  Scuda- 
niore,  in  his  Notitia  Eucharistica,  and  the  editors  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  Interleaved  consider  the  omission  to  have  been  accidentally 
caused  by  an  error  of  the  transcriber  or  the  printer.  This  has  indeed 
been  the  usual  explanation,  when  any  has  been  suggested,  and  we 
are  by  no  means  clear  that  it  is  not  the  right  one.  It  derives 
some  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  in  several  more 
or  less  authoritative  versions  of  the  Prayer-book  the  mistake 
has  been  rectified.  Thus  in  the  Latin  Prayer-book,  published  by 
authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  use  in  College  Chapels  and  the 
like,  the  word  sanctam  reappears;  the  Greek  translation  executed 
In  163S  by  direction  of  Archbishop  Laud  inserts  aylav ;  and  a 
French  version  published  by  royal  authority  in  Charles  Il.'a  reign 
reads  une  Sainte  Eylise  Catholique  et  Apostolique.  On  the  other 
hand  Dr.  Cardwell  has  pointed  out  that  all  the  early  editions  of 
the  Prayer-book  were  disfigured  by  a  great  number  of  "  extra- 
ordinary misprints  " — such  as  e.ij.  "  God  of  Gods  "  in  this  same 
Creed — most  of  which  however  were  corrected  at  the  revision  of 
1552.  But  a  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Church  Quar- 
terly Review  has  argued,  on  grounds  which  are  plausible  though 
by  no  means  conclusive,  for  a  different  view  of  the  question ; 
and  his  account  of  it  is  worth  putting  on  record,  even  though 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  erroneous.  But  it  may  be  as  well 
to  premise  for  ordinary  readers  two  remarks.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  of  course  properly  speaking  a  misnomer,  or  rather  an 
anachronism,  to  talk  of  "  the  Nicene  Creed  "  in  this  particular  con- 
nexion. The  Creed  sanctioned  at  the  Council  of  Nicrea  ends  with 
the  words,  "  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  all  the  subsequent  clauses 
being  added  at  the  Second  Council  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
entire  Creed,  as  eventually  received  by  the  Church,  is  called  in  popu- 
lar language,  as  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  not  the  Constantino- 
politan  but  the  Nicene,  and  we  shall  here  conform  to  the  ordinary 
usage  in  calling  it  so.  In  the  next  place  whether  the  mistake  in 
the  Anglican  version  of  the  Creed  was  in  its  origin  accidental  or 
intentional,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  being  a  mistake. 
The  word  aylav  unquestionably  occurs  in  the  formula  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  and  subsequently  introduced 
into  the  Greek  and  Latin  liturgies. 

The  Clmrch  Quarterly  reviewer  argues  that  the  compilers  of 
the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  did  not  content  themselves  with 
merely  translating  the  Latin  formularies,  but  attempted  also,  with 
the  aid  of  such  resources  as  were  at  their  command,  to  verify  them. 
He  considers  that  "  there  was  a  disposition  to  look  beyond 
Western  sources  " — which  however  in  this  instance  they  evidently 
did  not  do — and  "  to  base  the  new  service  upon  a  groundwork  of 
primitive  authority."  Assuming  then  this  critical  spirit  on  their 
part  they  would  naturally  be  led  to  compare  the  existing  form  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  Missal  with  the  Acts  of  the  Councils.  To 
those  Acts  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  access  in  the  original 
Greek,  where  the  correct  reading  would  have  been  found.  There 
was  however  Merlin's  Latin  edition  of  the  Councils,  published 
in  1524,  in  which  the  Creed  is  three  times  given,  as  sanctioned 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  at  the  third  Council  of  Toledo  ;  and  in  all  these  versions  the 
word  sanctam  is  left  out.  Then  again  there  was  Crabbe's  Con- 
cilia Omnia,  published  in  1538,  containing  two  versions  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed,  one  of  which  omits  sanctam,  while  the 
other,  which  retains  it,  omits  lumen  de  lumine.  The  English 
Reformers  are  still  more  likely  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  reforming 
tendencies,  to  have  consulted  the  Summa  Conciliorum  edited 
by  the  unfortunate  Spanish  Archbishop  Carranza,  which 
professes  to  be  based  on  a  collation  of  both  Greek  and 
Latin  manuscripts.  In  this  work  the  Nicene  Creed  is  again 
.riven  with  the  word  sanctam  omitted.  And  it  appears  in  the 
same  mutilated  form  in  the  collection  of  Isidore  Mercator,  the 
compiler  of  the  spurious  decretals.  No  help  would  have  been 
gained  from  the  Greek  Liturgies,  where  the  Creed  is  usually  in- 
dicated only  by  its  initial  word  mo-reva.  This  conjectural  argu- 
ment for  an  intentional  alteration  of  the  received  form  may  derive 
some  further  support  from  the  circumstance  of  one  or  two  other 
purely  verbal  changes  in  the  English  version — the  insertion  of 
"  and  "  in  one  place,  and  "  I  believe  "  in  another — following  that  of 
the  third  Council  of  Toledo  in  its  departure  from  the  Roman,  but 
it  is  at  least  equally  possible  that  these  variations  might  have  been 
merely  designed  to  secure  greater  perspicuity  in  a  vernacular 
service.  There  is  this  also  to  be  said  for  the  theory  of  intention, 
that  another  omission  in  the  Prayer-book  of  1549,  of  the  words, 
"  Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end,"  was  supplied  at  the 
revision  of  1552.  And  if  both  mistakes  arose  from  a 
clerical  error  or  a  misprint,  one  might  have  expected  both  to  be 
corrected  together. 

There  is  one  objection  however  to  this  theory,  which  at  first 
sight  appears  conclusive.  If  the  Reformers  really  wished  to  re- 
store the  Nicene  Creed  to  what  they  believed  to  be  its  original 
form,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  observe,  in  the  same  authori- 
ties where  sanctam  was  wrongly  omitted,  the  correct  omission  of 
Filioque,  which  was  added  afterwards ;  yet  this  much  controverted 
formula  they  were  careful  to  retain.    The  only  answer  that  can  be  , 


given  to  this  objection  is  one  that  cuts  both  ways.  The  point  is  how* 
ever  of  sufficient  interest  for  its  own  sake  to  be  worth  clearing  up,  the 
more  so  as  it  may  not  improbably  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 
It  is  then  certain,  whatever  be  the  reason,  that  not  only  the  English 
Reformers  but  the  Reformers  generally  made  a  point  of  adhering 
in  this  matter  to  the  tradition  they  had  inherited  from  the  Western 
Church.  At  a  time,  as  Dr.  Dbllinger  observed  at  the  Bonn  Con- 
ference of  1875,  when  every  Roman  doctrine  was  jealously 
weighed  in  the  balance,  with  a  strong  predisposition  to  reject  it, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  never  attacked  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Double  Procession  ;  "  on  this  point  there  is  no  contro- 
versy between  Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  Protestants."  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  English  Church,  as  Mr.  Swete  shows  in  his  learned 
work  on  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  ever  clung  with  a  peculiar  tenacity  to  this  doctrine, 
probably,  as  he  suggests,  because  it  had  been  brought  to  Eugland 
by  St.  Augustine,  who  had  himself  learnt  it  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  was  thus  "received  by  the  nation  at  its  first 
conversion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Faith."  It  is  any- 
how certain  that  a  provincial  synod  held  at  Hatfield  in  680 
under  Archbishop  Theodore,  himself  an  Eastern  from  Tarsus,  drew 
up  a  formula,  which  Bede  tells  us  was  signed  by  all  the  Suffragans 
of  Canterbury,  defining  "  Spiritum  Sanctum  procedentem  ex  Patre 
et  Filio  inenarrabiliter,  sicut  pratdicaverunt  hi  quos  memoravimua 
supra."  The  "  tenacity  "  of  the  English  Church  in  maintaining 
this  doctrine  was  further  shown  by  the  explicit  teaching  of  a  long 
line  of  Bishops  and  preachers,  both  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  periods,  and  by  an  express  provision,  cited  in  Maskell's 
Ritualia,  for  impressing  it  on  the  dying  as  an  essential  article  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  This  speciality  the  English  Reformers  were  ap- 
parently anxious  to  preserve.  They  not  only  retained  the  Filioque 
in  the  Creed,  but  they  explicitly  reasserted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Double  Procession  in  the  fifth  of  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  they  dragged  it  head  and 
shoulders,  if  the  expression  may  be  used  without  irreverence,  into 
an  ancient  devotional  formulary  where  it  had  no  place  before. 
The  second  clause  of  the  Litany,  as  it  stands  in  the  Latin  brevi- 
aries, and  has  stood  for  at  least  twelve  centuries,  runs  thus, 
"  Spiritus  Sancte  Deus,  miserere  nobis."  But  the  compilers  of  the 
English  Prayer-book,  not  content  with  merely  translating  it,  inserted 
"  O  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  andthe  Son,  have 
mercy  upon  us."  It  is  clear  then  that  the  English  Reformers  were  by 
no  means  prepared  unreservedly  to  submit  the  Creeds  received  in 
the  West  to  the  process  of  textual  criticism,  even  when  they 
knew  that  alterations  directly  affecting  disputed  questions  of 
doctrine  had  been  made.  It  hardly  seems  likely  therefore  that 
they  would  have  deliberately  ventured  on  a  textual  correction, 
somewhat  obscuring  a  doctrine  about  which  there  was  no  dispute, 
and  for  which  the  critical  authority  was  at  best  doubtful.  They 
had  no  means  of  certainly  knowing,  though  they  may  have 
erroneously  conjectured,  that  the  Creed  in  its  original  and  autho- 
rized form,  when  fixed  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  did  not 
contain  the  word  "  holy  "  in  its  definition  of  the  Church,  and  they 
knew  well  that  in  the  form  used  for  centuries  throughout  Western 
Christendom,  Eugland  included,  it  did  contain  it.  It  still  indeed 
remains  possible  that  they  may  have  undertaken,  on  imperfect 
knowledge,  to  apply  the  principle  of  textual  criticism,  where  no 
doctrinal  interests  were  at  stake,  but  the  Church  Quarterly  re- 
viewer's contention  would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  he  could 
cite  any  undoubted  instance  of  their  doing  so,  and  he  has  given 
none.  The  change  of  "  disciples  "  to  "  apostles  "  in  the  Preface 
for  Ascension  Day  is  not  a  case  in  point.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
deliberate  alteration,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  it, 
but  it  was  not  based  on  any  variety  of  readings  in  the 
Latin  text,  nor  were  any  of  the  other  corrections  which 
the  reviewer  specifies  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  1552,  which 
are  merely  improvements  of  translation,  or  what  were  intended 
to  be  such.  We  must  add  that  if  the  omission  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Creed  "  did  not  originate  in  the  negligence  of  a 
copyist  or  the  inattention  of  a  printer,  but  was  in  truth  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  into  ancient  sources,"  it  is  rather  curious  that  none 
of  the  early  commentators  on  the  Prayer-book  should  have  called 
attention  to  it.  And  it  is  still  more  curious  that  in  every  autho- 
rized translation  of  the  Prayer-book  into  other  languages,  ancient 
or  modern,  during  the  century  following  its  compilation  this 
omission  should  be  supplied.  On  the  whole  then,  in  spite  of  the 
ingenious  argument  of  the  reviewer,  and  subject  to  any  fresh  evi- 
dence that  may  come  to  hand,  we  still  incline  to  the  ordinary 
opinion  that  the  omission  was  accidental,  although,  as  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  observes,  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  been  left  uncor- 
rected in  all  the  subsequent  English  editions,  though  corrected  in 
all  the  translated  versions  of  the  Prayer-book. 


PARNY. 

rpiIERE  is  a  pleasing  legend  which  tells  how  Voltaire,  during 
-1-  that  visit  to  Paris  which  was  the  death  of  him,  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  a  very  youthful  poet  who  was  introduced  to 
him  with  no  other  remark  than  "  mon  chcr  Tibulle  "  !  There  are  not 
too  many  sentimental  legends  about  the  patriarch,  so  that  this 
one  deserves  all  due  honour.  Parny,  the  dear  Tibullus  of  the  story, 
was  a  considerable  figure  in  the  French  literature  of  the  end  of  the 
lastcenUirv,  though  he  is  now  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Fontanes, 
tne  Halifax  of  the  First  Empire,  declared  him  to  be  "  le  premier 
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poete  elegiaque  francais."  Ginguene,  a  redoubtable  critic,  was 
good  enough  to  inform  his  friend  that  "  he  first  had  made  true 
love  vocal."  Chateaubriand  in  the  days  before  he  was  famous  and 
ill-natured  had  nothing  but  compliments  for  him.  But  now  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  few  Frenchmen  and  fewer  Englishmen  read  his 
elegiac  triumphs,  and  that  nobody,  or  next  to  nobody,  reads  the 
more  doubtful  works  by  which  those  triumphs  were  succeeded. 
The  best  of  him  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  volume  now  before 
us,  with  an  essay  (the  second  on  the  same  subject)  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.  But  Parny,  if  he  is  not  exactly  a  king  of  men  and  poets, 
deserves  that  now  and  then  an  opinion  should  be  formed  on  him 
at  first  hand  and  from  the  whole  of  his  work.  It  is  not,  at  least 
as  it  now  exists,  alarmingly  extensive,  and  it  has,  what  the  work 
of  some  much  greater  men  has  not,  a  very  distinct  and  often  a 
very  pleasant  individuality. 

Parny  was  one  of  the  rather  numerous  contributors  with 
which  the  French  colonies,  not  otherwise  productive  of  much 
profit  or  glory  to  the  mother-country,  have  enriched  French  lite- 
rature. He  was  born  in  the  island  of  Bourbon  in  1753,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1814.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  old  France  :  and  his  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  Mascarene 
Archipelago  are  neither  many  nor  particularly  vivid.  But  his 
birthplace,  for  all  that,  made  him  what  he  was  in  literature.  He 
was  early  sent  to  France  to  be  educated ;  he  took  a  transient  fit  of 
devotion,  and  then  entered  the  army.  But,  while  still  quite  young, 
he  returned  to  Bourbon ;  and  there  he  fell  in  love  with  a  very 
young  lady,  whose  literary  name  is  Eleonore.  Parny's  biographers 
used  to  call  her  by  the  highly  poetical  title  of  Esther  de  Baif ; 
but  modern  authorities  will  have  it  that  she  was  a  Mile. 
Troussaille,  Christian  name  unknown.  The  affair  went  to  con- 
siderable lengths;  but  Parny's  father  refused  his  permission  to 
the  lovers  to  marry.  The  victim  consoled  himself  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind.  He  wrote  a  volume  of  Poesies  erotiques, 
which  at  once  made  him  famous,  and  with  which,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Pendennis  and  other  verse-makers,  he  afterwards 
incorporated  much  verse  that  had  originally  been  addressed 
to  other  young  ladies  besides  Eleonore,  but  which  was 
now  transferred  to  her.  She  married  another ;  and  Parny, 
finally  quitting  Bourbon,  established  himself  in  a  rustic  abode 
near  Paris,  where  he  lived  very  comfortably  on  his  income  and 
nursed  his  reputation.  This  life  was  disturbed  by  the  universal 
disturber — the  Eevolution.  That  the  poet  thereby  ceased  to  be 
Evariste  Desire  de  Forges,  Vicomte  de  Parny,  and  became  plain 
Citizen  Evariste  Parny,  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  him  much. 
But  his  fortune  suffered  from  the  financial  confusions  of  the 
time,  and  at  last  he  found  himself  nearly  penniless.  A  friend  in 
high  places  gave  him  a  post,  which  he  did  not  keep  long  ;  and  he 
then  took  seriously  to  literature.  The  chief  result  was  the 
somewhat  famous  Guerre  des  Dieux.  In  spite  of  what  Sainte- 
Beuve  says,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  much  admiration  for  this  per- 
formance. It  consists  of  the  regulation  (and  by  this  time  very 
stale)  pJiilosophe  ribaldry  at  the  expense  of  Christianity;  the  wit  is 
very  easy  wit,  and  the  thing  had  been  much  better  done  before — 
putting  out  of  sight  entirely  the  question  whether  it  ought  ever  to 
have  been  done  at  all.  It  delayed  its  author's  admission  to  the 
Academy  for  some  time,  but  probably  consoled  him  in  his  pocket. 
As  Napoleon  rose  Parny's  circumstances  improved.  As  has  been 
remarked,  Fontanes,  the  literary  adviser  of  the  Emperor,  thought 
highly  of  him,  and  he  was  pensioned.  About  the  time  of  the 
projected  English  invasion  he  produced  a  very  wonderful  work  of 
a  patriotic  character.  This  is  entitled  "  Goddam  !  Goddam .'  par 
un  French — Dog  "  ;  and  the  terrific  irony  of  the  title  gives  only  a 
faint  idea  of  its  remarkable  contents.  It  is  a  poem  in  four  cantos, 
containing  an  allegory  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  George  III. 
appears  as  Harold ;  his  sons  under  the  not  too  obscure  veils  of 
Ansclare,  Kyor,  Cambrid,  &c.  The  Ministers  demand  two  hundred 
thousand  guineas  wherewith  to  corrupt  Parliament,  and,  on 
the  King  demurring,  point  out  that  all  prices  have  risen,  those  of 
members  of  Parliament  with  the  rest.  The  English  army  marches 
under  the  conduct  of  familiar  spirits,  such  as 

L'adroit  Rubbing,  Cheat  sa  facile  sceur. 
Ansclare  bombards  Dieppe,  and  valiantly  defeats  several  French 
fishermen.  A  Duchess  (of  Devonshire)  kisses  a  savetier — a  slight 
variation  on  the  English  form  of  the  legend.  At  last  the  decisive 
battle  is  fought.  The  hired  Scotchmen  behave  well,  but  the  Eng- 
ish  troops,  gorged  overnight  with 

Le  lourd  pudding  et  le  sanglant  rostbeef, 
make  a  miserable  show.    Their  few  valiant  chiefs — 

Le  pesant  Thorthentkron, 
Le  froid  Cranncraft,  le  triste  Wkhwlienvkon — 

are  slain,  all  the  Royal  princes  run  away,  and  at  last  Harold, 
hotly  pursued,  leaps  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  search  of 
an  asylum,  handsomely  relinquishes  his  crown,  and  disappears 
with  the  words 

J'airae  les  fous  et  je  reste  a  Bedlam. 
It  would,  we  think,  require  a  wide  search  through  literature  to 
find  a  parallel  to  this  extraordinary  production,  written  by  a  man 
of  such  talent  as  Parny's.  That  talent,  however,  was  distinctly  on 
the  wane  by  this  time.  He  addicted  himself  to  the  writing  of 
epics,  put  forth  a  poem  called  Les  Rose-Croix,  which  is  quite 
unreadable,  and  occupied  himself  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
with  two  still  longer  poems  of  a  less  respectable  nature.  The  first 
was  entitled  Les  Amours  des  lieincs  de  France,  and  he  wisely 
burnt  it.    The  other  was  an  extension  of  the  Guerre  des  ux 


into  a  Christianide,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
bought  by  the  Restoration  Government,  careful  of  the  morals  and 
religion  of  its  subjects,  for  thirty  thousand  francs.  Can  anybody 
name  a  European  Government  in  the  present  day  which  is  pre- 
pared to  give  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  manuscript 
of  an  anti-Christian  poem  ? 

All  this  later  work  is  a  mere  excrescence.  Parny's  claims  as  a 
poet  rest  upon  his  four  books  of  Poesies  erotiques  and  upon  a 
certain  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
reader  of  these  at  the  present  day  may  at  first,  but  only  at  first, 
find_  their  phraseology  artificial,  their  ideas  trite,  their  passion 
sentimental.  Before  he  has  turned  a  very  few  pages  he  will,  if 
he  be  much  in  the  habit  of  critically  reading  poetry,  begin  to- 
understand  why  Parny  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  an  apostle 
of  naturalism  and  freshness.  There  is  no  attempt  at  innovation 
of  language  and  little  at  rejection  of  the  commonplaces  of  the 
time,  the  sighs  and  the  flames,  the  Cytheres  and  the  myrtes,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  But  these  artificial  things  are  somehow  used 
naturally,  and  not  as  if  they  were  artificial,  while  the  undefinable 
air  of  simple  grace  which  is  over  the  whole  is  felt  at  once.  Let 
us  take  the  following : — 

Vers  sur  la  Mort  d'une  Jeune  Fille. 

Son  age  eckappait  a  l'enfance  ; 
Eiaute  comme  1'innocence, 
Elle  avait  les  traits  de  1'amour. 
Quelques  mois,  quelques  jours  encore, 
Dans  ce  cceur  pur  et  sans  de'tour 
Le  sentiment  allait  e'clore. 
Mais  le  ciel  avait  au  tre'pas 
Condamne  ses  jeunes  appas. 
Au  ciel  elle  a  rendu  sa  vie, 
Et  doucement  s'est  endormie 
Sans  murmurer  contre  ses  lois. 
Ainsi  le  sourite  s'eft'ace  ; 
Ainsi  nieurt,  sans  laisser  de  trace, 
Le  chant  d'un  oiseau  dans  les  bois. 

Only  one  or  two  of  the  writers  of  the  Greek  anthology  and  of  our 
own  seventeenth-century  epitaphists  have  reached  this  simplicity 
and  grace  in  treating  such  a  subject.  The  poet's  more  amatory- 
style  is  difficult  to  illustrate,  because,  though  this  part  of  his  work 
is  harmless  enough,  it  has  a  decidedly  Creole  warmth  of  colouring,, 
and  because,  short  as  are  most  of  the  poems,  they  are  yet  some- 
what too  long  for  quotation.  The  following  very  short  extract 
must  suffice : — 

Demain. 

Vous  m'amusez  par  des  caresses, 
Vous  promettez  incessamment, 
Et  vous  reculez  le  moment 
Qui  doit  accomplir  vos  promesses. 
"Demain"  dites-vous  tous  les  jours. 
L'impatience  me  devore ; 
L'heure  qu'attendent  les  amours 
Sonne  enfin,  pres  de  vous  j'accours  : 
"  Demain  "  repetez-vous  encore. 
Eendez  grace  au  Dieu  bienfaisant 
Qui  vous  donna  jusqu'a  present 
L'art  d'etre  tous  les  jours  nouvelle  ; 
Mais  le  temps,  du  bout  de  son  aile, 
Touchera  vos  traits  en  passant ; 
Des  demain  vous  serez  moins  belle 
Et  moi  peut-etre  moins  pressant. 

Both  these  extracts  have  been  chosen  rather  to  show  Parny's  power 
of  managing  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  language  than  to  ex- 
hibit his  command  of  colour  and  imagery.  His  work,  however,  is 
very  far  from  deficient  in  these  latter  respects.  A  series  of  tableaux, 
entitled  Les  Deguisements  de  Venus,  are  admirable  of  their  kindr 
and  deserve,  now  that  tapestry  has  come  again  into  fashion,  to  be 
wrought  out  therein.  Le  Voyage  de  Celine  is  a  pleasant  tale 
in  verse,  and  the  injurious  remarks  made  in  it  by  a  negro  who  for 
the  first  time  beholds  European  beauty  are  excellent.  But  the 
elegies  and  a  few  detached  poems  to  Eleonore  must  be  fallen 
back  upon  as  Parny's  most  solid  contribution  to  literature. 
He  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  school  of  the  bards  of  light 
love,  of  whom  there  are  so  many,  and  whose  song  in  so 
many  cases  becomes  insipid  to  generations  whose  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  different  from  theirs.  But  Parny  has  special  saving 
gifts.  These  are,  in  the  first  place,  his  admirably  limpid  style 
and  the  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace  of  which  he  is  a  master  ; 
in  the  second,  the  real  tenderness,  not  to  say  passion,  which  per- 
vades his  work.  He  has  neither  the  insincerity  and  occasional 
tinkle  of  Moore,  nor  the  pedantry  which  so  often  spoils  what  is 
best  in  our  amatory  verse  of  the  Caroline  period,  nor  the  monotony 
of  Johannes  Secundus,  nor  the  wearisome  stock  metaphors  and 
cut-and-dried  emotions  of  the  French  school  from  Chaulieu  to 
Dorat.  It  may  be  that  he  only  seems  a  child  of  nature  when 
compared  with  these  latter.  But,  if  he  be  not  altogether  a  child  of 
nature,  he  is  the  child  of  a  very  admirable  art,  limited,  indeed,  and 
intermittent  in  its  application,  but  at  its  best  more  than  sufficient 
to  give  him  his  passport  to  at  least  a  minor  kind  of  immortality. 
The  immortality  he  enjoys  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  an  exceedingly 
minor  kind.  But  as  long  as  any  lover  of  poetry  takes  the  trouble  now 
and  then  to  recur  to  his  work,  so  long  will  the  true  ring  be  found 
in  him,  amid  much  that  is  false  and  much  that  has  for  those  who 
are  not  his  contemporaries  absolutely  no  sound,  whether  false  or 
true.  Chenier  is  the  fashion  and  Parny  is  not,  yet  there  are  notes 
in  Parny  which  Chenier  never  succeeded  in  sounding  on  his 
elaborately  Grecian  lyre. 
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IXTEKLOI'EKS. 

HE  that  would  preach  upon  interloping  might  do  worse  thnn 
take  for  his  text  the  o)d  saying  that  two  are  company  and 
three  are  none ;  yet  it  is  as  possible  for  twenty  people  as  for  two 
to  have  their  sociability  disturbed  by  one  unwelcome  intruder, 
while  there  are  occasions  on  which  a  single  person  may  regard  the 
man  who  conies  between  himself  and  his  solitude  as  an  interloper. 
To  know  when  we  are  and  when  we  are  not  wanted  is  more 
valuable  than  the  knowledge  of  the  most  occult  science,  and  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  one's  presence  and  absence  is  to  fulfil  nine- 
tentlis  of  the  social  law.  Of  the  two  offences  injudicious  absence 
is  usually  considered  more  venial  than  unwelcome  presence ;  and, 
if  a  murderer  is  the  greatest  moral  criminal,  an  interloper  is  the 
greatest  social  offender.  But  there  are  voluntary  and  involuntary 
interlopers,  and  manslaughter  and  murder  are  scarcely  more  widely 
-separated  than  the  various  forms  of  intrusion.  It  often  happens 
that  people,  though  conscious  of  having  committed  an  uninten- 
tional intrusion,  pave  not  the  tact  to  withdraw  themselves  ;  they 
feel  the  difficulties  of  graceful  retirement,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
cover  their  retreat.  But  whatever  excuses  may  be  made  for  inter- 
lopers, no  class  of  offenders  are  more  difficult  to  pardon. 

People  commit  this  crime  or  indiscretion  from  various  causes. 
Curiosity  impels  many  to  wedge  themselves  into  places  where  they 
•are  -not  wanted  ;  conceit  is  the  origin  of  intrusion  in  others,  and  a 
feverish  sociability  makes  it  quite  a  disease  with  some  people. 
Stupidity,  officiousness,  and  many  other  faults  or  deficiencies, 
might  be  enumerated  as  conducive  to  interloping,  but  it  may 
be  more  interesting  to  notice  some  of  its  effects  than  to 
dwell  on  its  causes.  A  very  unfortunate,  but  very  common,  effect 
of  interloping  is  to  separate  friends.  There  are  jealous  busy- 
bodies  who  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  breaking  attachments, 
although  they  themselves  may  derive  no  profit  from  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Interlopers  who  make  it  their  business  thus  to  be  both 
obtrusive  and  destructive  would,  one  would  imagine,  be  uni- 
versally unpopular  ;  but  what  are  sometimes  termed  "  particular 
friendships"  are  so  odious  to  a  world  which  makes  universal 
humbug  its  religion,  and  hollow  politeness  its  morality,  that  the 
person  who  will  act  as  an  interloper  between  true  friends  is 
looked  upon  as  an  extremely  useful  member  of  society.  In  our  pre- 
sent condition  of  u  culture  "  and  refinement,  sincerity  is  considered 
an  effete  vulgarity  which  should  be  stamped  out  at  any  hazard  ; 
therefore  interlopers  who  will  unscrupulously  thrust  themselves 
between  real  friends  are  regarded  as  social  crusaders.  There  are, 
however,  less  malicious  but  more  familiar  forms  of  interloping 
which  are  extremely  disagreeable.  For  instance,  when  we  are 
telling  our  best  story  to  an  admiring  audience,  and  have  just 
reached  the  most  thrilling  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is  annoying  to 
have  one's  facts  questioned  by  an  uninvited  critic.  It  may  be 
easy  to  refute  his  objections ;  but  the  thread  of  the  story  is  broken, 
our  burst  of  eloquence  has  been  checked,  and  we  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  our  listeners.  Little  less  disagreeable  is  the  inter- 
loper who  says  he  has  heard  the  story  before.  We  wisli  he  would 
have  held  his  tongue.  He  is  welcome  to  his  knowledge,  but  he 
might  have  kept  it  to  himself.  Equally  offensive  is  the  person 
•who  intrudes  when  we  and  some  other  learned  people  are  dis- 
cussing an  important  question.  We  and  our  opponents  are,  we 
fondly  imagine,  fencing  together  with  consummate  skill ;  and 
the  clumsy  fellow  who  joins  in  the  fray  uninvited  spoils  very 
pretty  fighting.  As  hosts,  too  many  of  us  have  had  cause  to  feel 
ill  disposed  towards  interlopers.  We  had  perhaps  persuaded  a 
couple  of  bishops  or  a  pair  of  distinguished  infidels  to  dine 
with  us.  We  had  also  invited  some  respectable  listeners,  and 
■everything  had  been  arranged  with  tact  aud  skill.  The  champagne 
had  gone  twice  round,  and  the  two  great  men  had  entered  into  an 
interesting  conversation  upon  the  reform  of  Convocation  or  the 
atheism  of  the  middle  ages,  when  a  guest,  who  had  not  so  much  as 
written  an  article  for  the  Nineteenth  Century,  joined  in  the  con- 
versation, with  the  assurance  of  a  man  of  the  most  unimpeachable 
heterodoxy.  He  had  a  stronger  voice  than  either  of  the 
bishops,  and  all  their  remarks  reminded  him  of  this  or  led  him  to 
sugg.  st  that ;  he  believed  even  less  than  the  infidels  and  more  than 
the  divines,  and  whenever  the  savants  took  a  mouthful  of  food  or  a 
taste  of  champagne  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  thrust  in  his  "  I 
think  so  and  so,"  or,  "Don't  you  see  the  difficulty?"  The  host, 
the  celebrities,  and  the  swells  were  quite  helpless  in  his  hands; 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  completely  spoiled  the  evening  seemed 
to  afford  him  infinite  gratification.  For  the  next  week 
he  would  detail  his  conversation  with  the  bishops  or  the 
professors,  recounting  what  they  had  said  to  him  and  what 
he  h  id  said  to  them.  Lions  have  a  habit  of  shutting  up  on  very 
elight  provocation;  and  the  interloper  who  has  wrought  the  mis- 
chief generally  mistakes  their  silence  for  appreciation  of  his  own 
eloquence.  A  character  in  one  of  Lord  Beaconslield's  novels  is  made 
to  say  that  his  mission  in  life  is  to  be  a  listener ;  and  hosts  have 
sometimes  reason  to  wish  that  certain  of  their  guests  felt  a  similar 
vocation. 

All  interlopers  are  not  conceited,  self-asserting,  or  over-com- 
municative. Some  are,  on  the  contrary,  humility  personified,  dis- 
trustful of  their  own  opinions,  and  utterly  devoid  of  information. 
We  may  have  uncaged  a  lion  for  the  benefit  of  our  guests,  and  he 
may  be  roaring  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  when  a  listener  of 
this  peculiar  type  will  begin  to  interrupt  him  with  perpetual  questions. 
The  most  fluent  English  is  likely  to  become  stagnant  when  checked 
by  constant  interrogations.    Good  talkers  do  not  like  to  have  their 


fireworks  put  out  and  relighted  every  few  seconds.  This  fact, 
however,  affords  a  means  of  revenge  to  tho  man  who  perceives 
that  he  has  been  invited  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  Gamaliel  of  whom 
he  is  jealous.  By  overwhelming  him  with  questions  he  may  con- 
fuse his  mighty  intellect ;  for  mighty  intellects  like  to  set  them- 
selves their  own  problems — problems  for  which  they  have  the 
solutions  pretty  pat.  Even  over-inquisitiveness  pure  and  simple, 
without  any  design  for  the  confusion  of  an  enemy,  is  a  fertile 
source  of  interloping.  Paul  Pry,  with  his  "  I  hope  I  don't  in- 
trude," might  surely  have  been  described  as  an  arch-interloper. 
When  we  are  telling  a  good,  but  somewhat  delicate,  story  to 
an  intimate  friend  we  do  not  wish  for  the  audience  of  a 
mere  acquaintance.  But  over-inquisitiveness  is  scarcely  more  pro- 
ductive of  interloping  than  over-retentiveness  of  memory.  The 
man  who  can  never  hear  a  good  story  without  being  reminded  of  a 
better,  or  who  has  an  inconvenient  recollection  of  the  sources  of  jokes 
and  bons  mots  which  are  offered  as  original,  is  an  intolerable  inter- 
loper unless  he  can  control  the  promptings  of  his  feverish  memory. 
To  get  through  this  world  with  comfort  to  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours,  there  are  many  things  which  it  behoves  us  neither  to 
see  nor  to  remember.  Knowledge  may  be  power,  but  ignorance  is 
certainly  politeness  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  A  very  trouble- 
some interloper  is  the  person  who  is  too  ready  with  applause  or 
laughter.  It  would  be  almost  better  to  clap  in  the  middle  of  a 
song,  than  to  laugh  before  a  joke  has  quite  "  gone  off."  The  fun- 
niest man  that  ever  told  a  good  story  cannot  help  flinching  when 
one  of  his  audience  says  "  capital  ''  before  he  has  reached  the  point 
of  his  anecdote.  A  German  once  floored  us  completely  by  saying 
"  ferry  goote  "  before  we  had  got  half  through  the  best  story  which 
we  ever  inflict  upon  our  friends.  Probably  deaf  people  are  the 
commonest  of  all  interlopers.  Failing  to  hear  that  an  interesting- 
conversation  is  taking  place,  they  unconsciously  destroy  it  by  begin- 
ning to  chatter  about  some  utterly  irrelevant  topic ;  but  like 
lunatic  manslayers,  they  do  not  know  what  mischief  they  are 
doing.  Far  guiltier  are  professional  talkers,  who  have  no  scruple 
whatever  in  interloping.  However  entertaining  the  conversation 
may  be,  they  insist  upon  holding  forth  upon  their  own  account, 
and  they  are  not  content  unless  the  bystanders  will  give  them  un- 
divided attention. 

The  club  interloper  we  look  upon  as  a  being  utterly  abandoned 
and  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy.  He  is  ever  on  the 
watch  to  swoop  down  upon  any  pair  of  his  acquaintances  who 
may  appear  to  be  enjoying  each  other's  society ;  and  his  business 
in  life  is  to  make  three  where  two  were  company.  Nobody  fre- 
quents the  club  more  constantly  than  he  ;  nobody  is  there  more 
detested ;  nobody  knows  more  of  its  members  ;  and  nobody  is  a 
greater  scandalmonger.  There  are  few  occasions  on  which  an 
interloper  is  a  worse  pest  than  when  we  are  making,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  make,  a  bargain.  There  are  certain  businesses  which  we 
like  to  conduct  in  private,  and  bargaining  is  one  of  them.  An 
intrusion  on  such  occasions  is  apt  to  stop  the  transaction  for  the 
time  being,  and  bargains,  once  suspeuded,  are  not  always  re- 
newed. Wives  are  often  interlopers  of  a  very  pronounced  type. 
They  will  persist  in  putting  in  their  words  when  their  hus- 
bands are  telling  stories.  They  are  generally  as  well,  or 
even  better,  acquainted  with  the  facts  than  the  narrators ;  aud, 
with  the  characteristic  feminine  partiality  to  trifles,  they  cannot 
endure  that  the  slightest  details  of  the  stories  should  be  passed 
over.  If  politics  or  theology  form  the  subject  of  discussion,  they 
fly  to  the  rescue  when  they  fancy  that  their  lords  are  flinching 
from  the  battle,  and  refuse  all  quarter  or  compromise  when  it 
is  offered  by  the  enemy.  Wives  rush  in  where  husbands  fear  to 
tread. 

How  many  quarrels  would  be  made  up  were  it  not  for  inter- 
lopers ?  It  sometimes  happens  that  men  who  have  cut  each  other 
on  some  foolish  pretext,  for  months  or  years,  find  themselves 
standing  close  to  each  other  in  society,  and  are  on  the  point  of 
swallowing  their  pride  aud  shaking  hands,  when  an  idle  fellow 
begins  a  conversation  with  one  of  them  and  the  opportunity  is 
gone,  perhaps  never  to  return.  Again,  how  many  marriages  are 
prevented  by  interlopers.  An  interrupted  proposal  is  not  always 
continued.  An  innocent  person  entering  a  room  in  order  to  write 
a  note  may  spoil  all  by  appearing  at  the  critical  moment ;  and  even 
a  servant  with  a  coal-box  has  been  known  to  put  to  flight  a  nervous 
suitor.  Indeed,  servants  are  much  given  to  interloping.  If  a  wife 
is  to  be  consulted, a  child  scolded,  or  an  awkward  question  broached, 
an  over-zealous  domestic  is  sure  to  become  interested  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  drawing-room  fire,  or  commence  preparations  for 
afternoon  tea.  But  on  what  trifles  important  matters  depend. 
We  remember  a  boy  losing  a  hue  estate  by  jumping  over  the 
favourite  flower-bed  of  a  relative. 

A  superficial  observer  might  suppose  that  interlopers  must  in- 
variably be  unwelcome ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  When 
our  faithful  friend  has  called  to  point  out  our  peccadilloes,  the 
timely  appearance  of  an  interloper  is  much  to  be  desired.  A 
sudden  intruder  will  often  have  the  effect  of  uprooting  aborewho  has 
established  himself  for  a  long  visitation,  and  an  intruder  who  comes 
to  our  aid  when  an  old  friend  is  suggesting  that  we  should  make  him 
a  temporary  loan  deserves  our  gratitude.  We  have  felt  thankful 
when  an  interloper  has  delivered  us  from  the  clutches  of  a  strong- 
minded  woman  with  a  thirst  for  information,  nor  have  we  felt  any 
scruples  about  interloping  ourselves  when  we  have  perceived  con- 
versation drilling  upon  delicate  subjects.  In  the  latter  case  it 
becomes  a  duty,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  requires  considerable 
skill  in  execution.    It  has  been  truly  said  that  few  things  are 
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more  difficult  than  to  lie  successfully,  but  to  interlope  successfully 
is  one  of  them.  A  reviewer  is  naturally  conscious  of  this  fact, 
for  by  profession  he  is  an  interloper  between  authors  and  their 
readers. 


RAMLEH. 

FROM  Augustus  to  Ismail ;  so  far  at  least  extends  the  history 
of  Ramleh.  There  are  considerable  gaps  in  the  narrative,  no 
doubt.  The  two  extreme  points  are  those  of  which  most  is  known, 
and  the  only  ones  of  which  the  place  itself  contains  any  record. 
Close  to  the  water's  edge  stands  a  single  pillar  of  a  temple, 
probably  of  Corinthian  architecture,  and  of  the  Roman  period, 
which  once  stood  on  a  declivity  overlooking  the  sea.  A  few  years 
ago  twelve  or  fourteen  of  these  pillars  existed  ;  now  the  broken 
shaft,  and  some  drums  lying  beside  it,  are  all  that  remain 
of  ancient  Nicopolis.  Close  by,  on  a  hill,  stands  the  huge  pink 
palace  of  the  Khedive,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  800,000/.  On 
this  hill  Augustus  pitched  his  camp,  and  the  pavement  and  walls 
found  on  the  site  were  wantonly  destroyed  by  Ismail  to  make  way 
for  the  building  which  now  stands  there  as  a  perfect  monument  of 
his  reign,  embodying  in  itself  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  rule — 
extravagance,  oppression,  and  bad  taste.  The  palace  marks  the 
beginning  of  Ramleh ;  along  the  neck  of  land  which  stretches 
away  to  the  east  of  Alexandria  stand  the  houses  of  the  European 
colony.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  one-storied  buildings,  and 
are  painted  in  cool  tints — pale  blue,  pink,  and  grey.  Alex- 
andria has  some  five  hundred  English  residents,  and  it  is  not 
long  since  a  performance  of  H.M.S.  Finafoi-e  was  given  by  a 
company  of  clever  amateurs,  aided  by  a  real  midshipman,  who 
was  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  the  Raleigh,  then  stationed  in 
the  harbour.  On  the  ridge  by  the  sea  are  the  residences  of  most 
of  the  English  officials,  the  Judges  of  the  Mixed  Courts,  the 
Cousul-General,  who  usually  lives  here  during  the  summer,  and 
other  leaders  of  Alexandrian  society.  Each  house  has  a  garden,  if 
a  strip  of  sandy  waste  deserves  the  name,  reaching  down  to  the 
sea,  and  enclosing  a  small  bay  of  its  own.  The  bathing  is  delicious ; 
the  beach  shelves  rapidly  down  into  deep  water ;  the  sea  is  so  clear 
that  every  pebble  at  the  bottom  can  be  distinguished ;  there  are 
rocks  dotted  about  here  and  there  to  dive  from,  and  firm  sand, 
warmed  by  the  sun,  where  clothes  and  towels  may  lie  safe  from 
marauding  Arabs.  The  sea  is  encroaching  rapidly,  and  the  cliffs 
of  yellow  stone,  which  in  some  parts  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  are  being  broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Huge  blocks 
fall  down  from  time  to  time,  and  their  large  masses,  standing  half 
out  of  the  water,  writh  the  sharply  indented  rocks  behind,  present 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  general  tameness  of  the  coast.  Where 
the  cliffs  are  highest  one  untenanted  house  hangs  on  the  very 
brink.  Its  walls  are  already  cracking,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
it  will  fall  into  the  water  below.  Further  back  from  the  sea, 
wherever  the  land  is  not  yet  built  upon,  the  Arabs  pitch  their 
tents  of  greyish  canvas,  varied  by  a  broad  stripe  of  red  or  rich 
brown,  which  gives  warmth  and  colour  to  the  landscape ;  a 
troop  of  dogs  rush  out  and  bark  violently  at  any  passing  stranger ; 
taught  by  experience,  they  take  to  flight  if  he  picks  up  a  stone, 
only  to  continue  their  clamour  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned.  The 
sand  in  places  is  covered  by  little  red  ice  plants,  which  give 
skelter  to  countless  lizards,  and  here  and  there  a  grotesque  cactus, 
a  very  buffoon  among  vegetables,  spreads  out  its  clumsy  limbs. 
Some  of  the  European  residents  have  made  gardens  in  the  barren 
sand,  and  by  means  of  transported  soil  and  assiduous  watering 
they  have  been  very  successful.  There  is  a  large  cistern  in  each 
garden,  and  an  absurd  looking  windmill,  which  pumps  up  the 
water.  The  deep  green  foliage  of  the  orange  trees  and  the  spread- 
ing banana  leaves  are  varied  by  scarlet  pointsettias  and  the  bright 
blossoms  of  the  flowering  cactus.  Roses  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
the  unaccustomed  moisture  attracts  vast  numbers  of  frogs,  which 
whistle  unceasingly  through  the  night. 

Roads  are  the  great  want  in  Ramleh ;  from  the  nature  of  the 
place  there  can  be  but  one  of  any  considerable  length,  running 
east  and  west,  from  Alexandria  to  Rosetta,  along  the  strip  of  land 
between  sea  and  marsh.  This  one  is  almost  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 
Eor  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  so  uneven  that  a  drive  along 
it  has  much  of  the  excitement  of  a  ride  across  country.  The 
carriage  bounds  from  stone  to  stone,  varying  its  onward  course 
now  and  then  by  a  startling  perpendicular  flight,  caused  by  some 
larger  rock  or  deeper  depression  than  usual.  Here  and  there  we 
pass  a  cart  hopelessly  stuck  fast  iu  a  hollow,  the  horses  tugging, 
the  Arabs  pushing  behind  and  shouting,  until  they  give  up  in 
despair,  unload  the  cart,  extricate  it  from  the  pitfall,  reload,  and 
continue  their  journey,  only  to  meet  with  a  similar  interruption  in 
the  course  of  the  next  hundred  }rards.  Certainly  donkeys  are  a 
pleasanter  means  of  conveyance  than  carriages,  and  the  donkeys  at 
Ramleh  are  the  best  in  all  Egypt ;  they  are  really  very  handsome 
animals,  as  they  stand  with  their  legs  well  from  under  them,  and 
their  heads  pulled  down  into  their  chests,  just  as  Sir  F.  Leighton 
has  depicted  one  of  them  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  this  year. 
Judging  from  appearances,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  bearing- 
rein  has  travelled  from  East  to  West,  and  if  Mr.  Flowers  wished 
to  extend  the  lield  of  his  humane  labours,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  Egyptian  donkeys. 

Just  outside  Alexandria  the  road  passes  by  several  beautiful 
gardens;  one,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  Khedive,  another  to  a 
Greek  merchant,  who  throws  it  open  on  certain  day3.    On  the 


other  side  of  the  road  is  the  canal,  which  brings  the  produce  of 
the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt  to  Alexandria.  It  is  pleasant  to  lounge 
beneath  acacias  and  watch  the  large  boats  filled  with  grain  drifting 
gently  along  before  the  breeze  ;  the  crews  lying  lazily  on  the  deck 
offer  a  tempting  shot ;  if  the  passer  by  succumbs  and  drops  a  small 
stone  among  them,  they  receive  it  with  an  amused  smile  which 
would  much  astonish  a  Thames  bargee.  Walking  on,  we  reach  a 
village  by  the  roadside,  with  the  usual  collection  of  dirty 
women,  screaming  children,  and  disreputable  dogs.  There  are  two 
drinking  shops,  one  filled  with  Arabs  sipping  coffee  and  smoking 
cigarettes,  some  of  them  indulging  in  a  quiet  game  of  backgammon. 
In  the  other  is  a  crowd  of  low  Europeans,  drinking  liqueurs,  and 
yelling  at  each  other  over  their  cards  and  dominos  in  Greek  and 
Italian.  The  whole  scene  would  make  an  excellent  subject  for  an 
illustrated  advertisement  of  the  Coffee-House  Company,  Limited. 
Further  on  are  fields  of  clover,  corn,  and  tomatos,  and  plantations 
of  young  palms,  which  come  to  an  abrupt  end  at  the  edge  of  the 
dreary  waste  stretching  away  to  the  south.  This  vast  extent  of 
marsh  is  broken  by  clumps  of  trees  and  occasional  buildings  which 
seem,  in  the  distance,  to  stand  out  like  islands  from  a  gloomy 
sheet  of  water.  As  one  approaches  the  water  seems  to  retire,  and 
always  to  remain  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  It  is  only 
mirage. 

The  land  is  a  very  slough  of  despond,  and  the  water  lies  close  to 
the  surface  ;  the  soil  is  rich  and  of  a  reddish  tint.  It  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  nothing  grows  upon  it  but  scattered 
tufts  of  wiry  grass,  which  afford  precarious  sustenance  to  a  few 
cattle.  Some  little  time  ago  a  Dutch  company  applied  for  a 
lease  of  the  land ;  they  undertook  to  drain  it,  extract  the  salt 
by  growing  rice,  pay  rent  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  under  culti- 
vation, and  give  it  up  in  working  order  at  the  end  of  ninety- 
nine  years.  Their  offer  was  refused  by  the  late  Khedive ;  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why,  for  besides  improving  the  health 
of  Alexandria,  and  permanently  increasing  the  value  of  the 
land,  which  are  minor  considerations,  the  work  would  in  a 
few  years  have  brought  money  into  the  Viceregal  exchequer; 
but  the  Oriental  mind  is  incapable  of  looking  forward,  and 
perhaps  the  promoters  of  the  Company  were  not  liberal  enough 
in  the  matter  of  "  backsheesh."  To  the  left  of  the  road,  when 
the  houses  of  Ramleh  are  passed,  is  a  range  of  sandhills,  which 
run  along  between  the  sea  and  the  marshes.  They  are  fringed  with 
palms,  and  are  varied  here  and  there  by  a  patch  of  cultivated 
ground  and  a  few  scattered  buildings.  The  local  railway  is  parallel 
to  the  road  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  English  thing  in  Egypt.  The 
trains  are  punctual,  the  carriages  clean ;  the  engine-drivers  are  for 
the  most  part  Englishmen.  The  other  subordinate  officials,  how- 
ever, are  not  English ;  and  a  stranger  is  quite  as  bkely  to  be 
cheated  in  the  purchase  of  his  ticket  here  as  elsewhere  in  Egypt. 
The  stations,  which,  at  the  Ramleh  end  of  the  line,  are  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  apart,  are  oddly  named  after  the  original 
directors,  and  from  the  variety  of  their  style  one  is  tempted  to 
suppose  that  each  man  bestowed,  with  his  name,  his  favourite  type 
of  decoration. 

March  and  April  are  the  months  in  which  there  are  most  visitors 
to  Ramleh.  They  are  for  the  most  part  invalids,  who  have  spent 
the  winter  at  Cairo  and  on  the  Nile,  and  have  been  driven  north- 
wards by  the  heat.  Whatever  the  disease  may  be,  it  is  generally 
complicated  at  this  period  by  an  attack,  more  or  less  severe,  of 
nostalgia.  All  are  anxious  to  get  away,  and  they  grieve  over  the 
weather  reports  from  home,  which  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  return  at  once.  Everything  Egyptian  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  their  displeasure  ;  the  dulness  of  Cairo,  the  hurry 
and  discomfort  of  the  Nile  steamers,  the  wearisome  mono- 
tony of  life  on  a  dahabieh  are  all  feelingly  lamented.  The 
health-giving  properties  of  the  country  are  next  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  no  doubt  the  air  is  wonderfully  dry,  but  this  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  violent  changes  of  temperature.  How 
could  the  doctors  have  sent  any  one  with  a  weak  chest  to  winter  in 
such  a  treacherous  climate  ?  Then  the  hotels  are  so  ill  adapted  to> 
invalids ;  there  are  no  chimneys,  so  that  ventilation  without 
draught  is  impossible  ;  and  the  staircases  are  in  the  open  air,  which 
renders  it  absolutely  dangerous  to  go  down  to  dinner.  In  some 
places  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are  wanting.  A  nervous 
follower  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  obliged  to  take  three  goats 
about  with  him  to  ensure  a  supply  of  good  milk,  and  a  dyspeptic 
vegetarian  was  actually  unable  to  renew  his  stock  of  Revalenta 
Arabica  at  the  Second  Cataract.  One  persistent  searcher  after 
health  seems  almost  disheartened.  Cannes,  Madeira,  Algiers, 
Egypt,  all  have  been  tried,  and  found  wanting ;  he  will  make  one 
more  effort  to  discover  the  ideal  winter  abode,  and,  if  that  fails, 
rest  content  to  "enjoy  bad  health"  at  home.  Naturally  he  is  much 
exercised  about  choosing  the  scene  of  his  supreme  experiment ;  he 
pores  over  guide-books,  maps,  and  prospectuses  for  many  hours 
every  day,  and  asks  fruitless  questions  about  the  habits  of  the  hill 
tribes  of  Abyssinia  and  the  state  of  the  thermometer  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Even  the  wonders  of  Egypt  have  lost  their  charm. 
Every  one  who  has  been  up  the  Nile  is  tired  of  temples ;  those 
who  remained  in  Cairo  opine  that  they  were  not  worth  seeing 
at  all.  The  Sphinx  and  "  Vocal  Memnon  "  are  pronounced  to  be 
gigantic  impostures,  and  the  Great  Pyramid  a  very  overrated 
building  indeed.  There  is  a  general  weariness  of  "  those  con- 
founded blue  skies";  and  one  patriotic  Briton,  who  has  been 
everywhere  and  seen  everything,  is  moved  to  declare  that  for 
climate,  scenery,  amusement,  and  architecture,  he  infinitely  prefers 
a  trip  on  tho  Thames  to  an  expedition  up  the  Nile.  Of  course  food 
and  cooking  afford  fertile  ground  of  complaints;  piteous  are  the 
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lamentations  over  the  extreme  toughness  of  the  Egyptian  sheep 
and  the  stringiness  of  the  poultry,  bitter  the  sneers  at  the  utter 
incompetence  of  the  cook  in  the  matter  of  salad.  Then,  again, 
most  people  are  by  this  time  quite  out  of  conceit  with  their  pur- 
chases. The  amateur  antiquarian  has  discovered  that  the  fine 
collection  of  scarabs  which  be  made  at  Luxor  consists  mainly  of 
modern  forgeries ;  and  a  suspicious  change  of  colour  is  beginning 
to  take  placo  in  the  silver  ornaments  of  an  American  lady,  who 
conducted  her  bargains  in  the  bazaar  at  Cairo  with  so  much 
national  'cuteness.  An  enthusiastic  collector  has  just  heard, 
to  his  horror,  that  exportation  of  antiquities  is  strictly  forbidden  ; 
he  is  busy  packing  his  smaller  specimens  in  a  blue  bottle,  with  a 
facetious  parody  of  a  medical  prescription  pasted  on  the  outside, 
and  debating  whether  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  wrap  up  his 
precious  mummy  head  in  his  dress  coat  or  carry  it  boldly  through 
the  Custom-house  in  a  hand-bag. 

A  slight  skirmish  on  the  opening  or  closing  of  a  window  at 
dinner  leads  to  a  general  engagement  all  round  the  table,  in  which 
the  whole  question  of  ventilation  is  elaborately  discussed,  not 
without  some  acrimonious  remarks  on  the  relative  advantages  of 
bronchitis  and  asphyxia :  finally  the  weak-lunged  party  gain  the 
day  by  force  of  numbers,  and  every  breath  of  fresh  air  is  carefully 
shut  out.  It  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  amusement  without 
bringing  up  the  subject  of  health.  Ask  your  neighbour  at  dinner 
to  go  aud  bathe  before  breakfast  next  morning  ;  he  will  reply  that 
there  is  nothing  he  should  enjoy  so  much,  but  unhappily  the  state 
of  his  lungs  renders  it  impossible.  Invite  another  to  walk  into 
Alexandria ;  a  weakness  of  the  heart  debars  him  from  all  active 
exertion  ;  he  will  be  happy  to  go  on  a  donkey,  if  you  will  under- 
take not  to  gallop.  Suggest  to  a  third  a  cigar  on  the  balcony 
after  dinner ;  he  has  probably  been  obliged  to  give  up  smoking, 
owing  to  an  affection  of  the  throat,  to  which,  moreover,  the  night 
air  would  be  highly  injurious.  To  the  invalids  the  presence  of  a 
healthy  man  is  a  stauding  insult.  There  is  something  irritating 
in  his  ostentatious  disregard  of  the  dangers  of  sunset  ;  his  appe- 
tite is  unfeeling;  aud  the  cheerful  inquiry  "  Not  dead  yet  ?  "  with 
which  he  irreets  the  hypochondriac  is  simply  brutal.  lie  inquires 
in  a  patronizing  tone  what  his  neighbour  has  been  doing  with  him- 
self, and  receives  with  a  smile  of  superiority  the  small  details 
w  hich  go  to  fill  up  an  invalid's  time.  In  return  he  relates  his  own 
day's  work,  which  includes  a  visit  to  the  Obelisk  and  Pompey*s 
Pillar,  an  exploration  of  the  Catacombs,  and  a  tour  through  the 
bazaars  of  Alexandria,  concluding  with  a  five-mile  walk  back  to 
liamleh.  He  replies  to  complaints  against  the  cuisine  by  remark- 
ing that  he,  thank  goodness,  has  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich.  In 
revenge,  his  unaided  ascent  of  the  second  pyramid  is  received  with 
indifference,  and  his  great  bag  of  quail  with  undisguised  in- 
credulity. 

Midway  between  him  and  the  confirmed  invalids  comes  the 
man  who  travels  for  his  health,  and  evidently  is  not  strong,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  detinite  ailment.  He  is  accompanied 
by  his  servant,  to  whose  opinion  he  pays  great  deference.  He 
will  probably  "  do  "  Syria  soon  ;  in  fact,  he  thinks  of  starting  next 
week ;  his  servant  has  never  been  there,  and  he  should  like  him  to 
see  the  country.  One  place  is  to  him  much  the  same  as  another, 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  would  always  rather  be  elsewhere  than 
where  he  is  for  the  time  being.  At  dinner  he  upsets  a  large 
dish  of  fruit  by  trying  to  take  an  orange  from  the  bottom,  pours 
his  claret  over  the  cloth  while  talking  to  his  neighbour,  and 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  take  spoon  or  fork  in 
the  right  hand.  He  is  a  general  favourite  with  women,  on 
account  cf  his  extreme  good-nature  ;  but  he  •  throws  an  old 
lady  into  a  state  of  nervous  terror  by  setting  fire  to  a  whole  stand 
of  matches  in  lighting  his  cigarette  ;  nor  is  her  alarm  diminished 
when  he  explains  an  infallible  method  of  destroying  mosquitoes 
with  a  caudle. 

He  rides  about  a  great  deal,  always  attended  by  his  servant;  his 
appearance  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  is  the  signal  for  a  free  fight 
among  the  donkey-boys,  aud  wherever  he  goes  he  is  a  centre  of 
attraciiuu  for  beggars.  His  faith  in  human  nature  is  rudely  shaken 
by  an  importunate  old  mendicant,  whose  face,  hideously  scarred  by 
smallpox,  "  makes  him  feel  quite  ill/'  as  he  plaintively  remarks. 
Familiarity  seems  to  intensify  the  effect  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  at  length  he  quite  dreads  going  out,  on  account  of  the  repul- 
sive face  which  he  knows  is  waiting  for  him  round  the  corner.  At 
iast  lie  bestows  a  very  large  "  backsheesh"  on  the  old  wretch,  with 
the  distinct  understanding— conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a 
donkey-boy— that  he  is  not  to  bother  him  again.  He  returns 
home  cheerful,  as  one  who  has  got  rid  of  a  great  weight  from  his 
mind.  Next  day  he  comes  in  from  his  afternoon  ride  the  picture 
of  despair,  falls  upon  a  sofa  and  demands  a  cigarette ;  after  a  few  | 
puns  he  recovers  sufficiently  to  answer,  in  broken  gasps,  the  sym-  j 
pathetic  inquiries  addressed"to  him,  "  Would  you  believe  it— that 
old  scoundrel — turned  up  again.'' 


A  COUN'TF.UVAILIXG  DUTY  OX  SUGAR. 

THE  Sugar  Committee,  it  is  understood,  will  content  itself  with 
-i-  reporting  the  evidence  taken  this  Session, and  will  recommend 
its  own  reappointment  next  year.  Until  the  evidence  appears  we 
have  no  intention  to  comment  upon  it.  But  while  the  Committee 
has  been  sitting  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  sugar  controversy,  to  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  direct  attention.  Hitherto  there  have  been  four  distinct  parties. 


Loudest  of  all  have  been  our  own  refiners.  They  complain  that  the 
drawback  allowed  by  Continental  nations — particularly  by  France 
— on  the  export  of  refined  sugar  has  hilled  the  English  loaf-sugar 
refining  industry,  and  that  but  for  their  own  exertions  to  prevent 
French  legislation  hostile  to  them,  the  entire  refining  industry  of 
this  country  would  be  killed.  Nobody  disputes  that  the  drawbacks 
really  do  constitute  a  bounty,  but  the  exact  amount  of  that  bounty 
and  its  influence  are  subjects  of  warm  controversy.  The  sugar 
refiners  themselves  estimate  the  bounty  as  high  as  Soo,oooZ.  per 
annum ;  their  opponents  say  that  it  is  scarce  half  that  sum. 
The  English  refiners,  again,  as  we  have  said,  attribute  the 
admitted  depression  of  their  industry  altogether  to  these  bounties; 
their  opponents  allege  that  the  depression  is  due  partly  to  a  trans- 
formation in  the  industry  itself,  which  is  tending  to  dispense  with 
refining  to  a  large  extent,  and  is  concentrating  the  business,  so  far 
as  it  has  vitality,  in  a  few  vast  establishments.  They  add  that  our 
English  refiners  are  inferior  in  skill  and  in  chemical  knowledge  to 
their  competitors ;  and,  moreover,  have  not  provided  themselves 
with  the  newest  and  best  machinery.  But  our  object  just  now  is 
not  so  much  to  review  the  controversy  itself,  as  to  point  out  a 
shifting  of  the  ground  on  which  the  demand  for  compensatory  or 
countervailing  duties  is  based,  aud  we  enter  into  these  explanations 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  follows  intelligible. 

The  second  party  consists  of  the  growers  of  the  sugar-cane  in  our 
"Westlndian  possessions.  Ever  since  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
as  is  well  known,  the  West  Indies  have  lagged  behind  in  the  indus- 
trial race.  Labour  difficulties,  race  animosities,  the  revolutionizing  of 
society,  and  all  the  other  consequences  of  emancipation, have  combined 
to  bring  about  that  result.  But  the  sugar  agitators  allege  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  planters  have  been  prolonged  and  intensified  by 
the  competition  of  the  beetroot  sugar.  Cane,  notoriously,  is  much 
richer  in  saccharine  matter  than  beetroot,  and,  therefore,  one  would 
think,  the  planters  might  defy  the  bounties,  even  though  they  are 
farther  from  the  market  than  their  beet-growing  competitors.  The 
argument,  however,  is  that  they  cannot  do  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  bounties  or  to  the  labour  difficulties 
already  referred  to,  or  to  obsolete  routine  cultivation,  or  to  all 
these  causes  combined,  the  production  of  cane-sugar  has  remained 
stationary  for  halt'  a  century,  while  that  of  beet-sugar  doubles 
about  every  ten  years.  Whatever  explanation  be  accepted,  the  fact 
is  most  remarkable,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  protection  in  at  least  one  industry.  Beet  sugar  was  practically 
unknown  until  Napoleon,  as  a  part  of  his  Continental  system, 
undertook  to  protect  it.  It  is  now  an  important  production  of  all 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and,  as  we  have  stated  above,  is 
alleged  to  be  driving  the  West  Indian  sugar  out  of  the  market,  and 
to  be  throwing  large  portions  of  the  several  sugar  islands  out  of  cul- 
tivation. The  way  in  which  this  is  said  to  be  effected  is  as  follows. 
The  bounties  in  France  are  paid  in  the  form  of  drawbacks  on  refined 
sugar  exported.  The  duty  is  levied  on  the  estimate  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  beet  will  yield  a  certain  quantity  of  the  refined  article. 
But  some  classes  of  low  sugar  yield  more  than  the  estimate,  and, 
when  these  are  exported,  the  drawback  is  paid  on  the  actual 
quantity  refined — that  is,  on  a  larger  quantity  than  paid  the  duty. 
Thus  the  refiner  gets  a  bounty  by  refining  these  particular  classes. 
For  these  accordingly  an  artificial  demand  is  created,  while  the 
other  kinds,  and  the  cane  sugar  with  them,  are  artificially 
cheapened.  In  Austria,  moreover,  a  drawback  is  allowed  on  the 
export  of  raw  sugar,  which  consequently  can  be  sold  lower  than 
its  actual  market  value  by  the  amount  of  the  bounty  this  draw- 
back includes. 

The  two  other  parties  to  the  controversy  are  the  refiners  and  the 
manufacturers  of  France.  The  position  of  the  French  refiners  is 
plain  enough.  They  can  sell  their  sugar  by  the  amount  of  the 
bounty  below  what  would  be  its  free  market  price  ;  and,  if  thereby 
they  can  undersell  their  English  competitors,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
drive  them  out  of  the  trade,  they  have  a  prospect  of  acquiring  a 
monopoly.  And  they  are  undoubtedly  aided  in  so  doing  by  the 
existence  of  Protection  in  France.  They  have  exclusive  command 
of  the  home  market,  and  can,  therefore,  exact  such  prices  as  may 
enable  them  to  sell  at  a  loss  in  England.  If  France  were  the  only 
beet-growing  country  there  would  be  much  force  in  our  own  re- 
finers' argument,  that  the  end  of  the  competition  must  be  to  give 
the  French  a  monopoly  of  the  English  as  well  as  of  the  French 
market,  which  they  would  be  sure  to  use  for  their  own  enrich- 
ment ;  and  that  consequently,  in  the  interests  of  Free-trade,  a 
countervailing  duty  ought  to  be  imposed,  to  prevent  such  mono- 
poly. But  France  is  not  the  only  beet-growing  country  which 
gives  a  bounty  on  export.  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Austria  do  so  likewise ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
Austria  even  allows  a  bounty  on  the  export  of  the  raw  sugar. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  even  assuming  English  refining  to  be 
brought  to  an  end,  the  competition  between  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries  would  prevent  any  one  from  establishing  a 
monopoly.  But  the  destruction  of  English  refining  ought 
to  be  a  highly  improbable  contingency.  The  industry  is  per- 
fectly unshackled,  and  it  can  draw  upon  the  most  abundant 
money  market  in  the  world.  Moreover,  it  gets  its  materials  from 
the  cane,  which  is  much  richer  than  beet.  And,  lastly,  the 
Austrian  bounty  on' raw  sugar  provides  it  with  a  raw  material  as 
much  artificially  cheapened  as  is  the  French  refined  sugar.  The 
depression  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Austrian  bounties  thus 
combine  to  favour  it  at  least  as  highly  as  the  French  bounty  in- 
jures it.  If  the  French  manufacturers  of  raw  sugar,  who  are  the 
fourth  parties  to  the  controversy,  are  to  be  believed,  they  favour 
them  much  more  highly.    These  manufacturers  have  hitherto  cou- 
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tended  that  the  real  effect  of  the  bounties  was  twofold.  Firstly, 
the  bounties  created  a  demand  for  the  special  classes  of  sugar, 
which  yield  the  largest  bounties,  and  depress  all  others.  Conse- 
quently the  English  refiners  are  ab'.e  to  buy  these  latter  cheaper 
than  they  otherwise  could.  Secondly,  these  special  bounty-yielding 
sugars  are  of  low  classes  ;  and,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
sugars  is  promoted  in  France.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  manufacture 
of  raw  sugar,  the  manufacturers  assert,  has  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  that  refining  can  largely  be  dispensed  with,  but  the 
bounties  keep  it  alive.  Consequently,  if  the  manufacturers  are 
right,  the  decay  of  our  refining  industry  is  merely  the  passing 
away  of  a  trade  now  unnecessary ;  while  the  prosperity  of  the 
French  industry  is  an  artificial  result  of  a  mischievous  and  be- 
nighted policy.  On  these  grounds  the  French  manufacturers  have 
hitherto  been  opposed  to  the  bounties. 

But,  since  the  Sugar  Committee  was  appointed,  these  four'parties 
have  arranged  their  differences,  and  have  agreed  to  support  the  de- 
mand for  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  in  this  country. 
That  our  own  refiners  and  the  West  Indian  planters  should  make 
such  a  demand  is  intelligible  enough  from  what  goes  before.  They 
argue  that  they  are  being  ruined  by  the  competition  of  the  French  re- 
finers. But  why  should  the  French  refiners  themselves  ask  to  have 
this  market  closed  against  them  ?  And  what  interest  have  the 
French  manufacturers  in  backing  up  the  request  ?  That  they 
should  agitate  at  home  for  the  abolition  of  those  bounties  would 
be  natural.  But  how  will  they  be  benefited  by  an  English  duty  ? 
The  answer  is  that  both  parties  are  alarmed  by  the  Austrian 
bounty  on  the  export  of  raw  sugar.  The  Austrian  sugar  industry 
has  made  extraordinary  progress  of  late  years.  The  manufacturers 
have  succeeded  in  extracting  from  beet  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  saccharine  matter  than  the  manufacturers  of  any  other  country. 
And  at  the  same  time  they  have  carried  their  processes  of  manu- 
facture to  such  perfection  that  their  so-called  raw  sugar  competes 
successfully  with  the  refined  sugar  of  Frauce  and  England.  Ex- 
perts say  that  some  of  the  Austrian  crystallized  kinds  are  un- 
equalled. This  being  so,  Austrian  competition  is  formidable  to 
the  French  refiners,  while  the  French  manufacturers  have  no 
chance  against  it.  Hence  both  forget  their  quarrels,  and  unite 
with  their  old  antagonists  in  England  and  the  West  Indies  in 
urging  upon  Parliament  the  expediency  of  countervailing  duties. 
A  demand  of  the  kind  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  quickly  break  up  the  alliance  that  has  been  so  unexpectedly 
concluded.  As  will  be  seen  from  what  goes  before,  the  interests  of 
the  several  parties  are  antagonistic,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  by 
any  scheme  of  duties,  however  ingenious.  Nor  would  the  parties 
be  really  benefited.  If  it  be  true  that  manufacturing  processes 
have  been  so  improved  that  refining  is  rarely  necessary,  refining 
on  a  great  scale  cannot  be  kept  alive  by  legislation,  and  the  less 
obstruction  is  placed  in  the  way  of  natural  causes,  the  less  perma- 
nent injury  will  be  done  to  all  concerned. 


REVIEWS. 


MR.  BRIGHT'S  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES.* 

IP  LEVEN  years  ago  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  published  two  volumes 
-J  of  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  ;  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
no  living  orator  was  equally  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  a  perma- 
nent record  of  his  eloquence.  Since  the  death  or  retirement  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  only  one  great  speaker  can  pretend  to  an 
equality  with  Mr.  Bright ;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  more  versatile, 
more  variously  accomplished,  and  readier  in  debate,  he  falls  far 
short  of  his  friend  and  competitor  in  rhetorical  grace  and  finish  of 
style.  Mr.  Bright  declares  in  one  of  the  addresses  now  published 
that  he  has  forgotten  what  little  education  he  had,  and  in  another 
passage  he  remembers  with  tenderness,  as  the  best  part  of  his 
school  days,  the  time  which  he  occupied  in  fishing  and  swimming. 
He  may  nevertheless  perhaps  regret  that  his  fine  literary  instincts 
were  not  cultivated  by  classical  learning,  for  he  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  be  a  polished  and  accurate  scholar.  His  mastery  of  the 
English  language  has  been  aided  by  study  of  the  best  writers,  and 
especially  of  the  poets ;  and  his  native  genius  has  taught  him  the 
secret  of  moving  and  persuading  multitudes.  He  more  than  once 
defines  his  main  oratorical  rule  'in  a  quotation  from  Milton—"  Yet 
true  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of 
truth."  There  is  an  uncouscious  rhetorical  ingenuity  in  suggesting 
to  an  audience  that  the  conclusions  presented  to  them  must  be 
true  because  the  eloquence  which  they  admire  is  itself  the  offspring 
of  truth.  If  confident  and  unhesitating  belief  were  substituted 
for  love  of  truth,  Milton's  doctrine  would  be  sounder.  Though  no 
academic  training  would  have  made  Mr.  Bright  a  better  speaker,  his 
confident  satisfaction  in  his  own  career  and  opinions  may  perhaps 
in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  a  provincial  education,  in  which  he 
probably  encountered  no  intellectual  equals.  The  most  certain  and 
most  wholesome  result  of  training  in  great  Universities  is  the  con- 
viction impressed  on  all  but  simpletons  that  they  are  neither  in- 
fallible nor  greatly  superior  to  their  fellows.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Bright  has  not  been  at  pains  to  supply  any  defects  in  his  earlier 
experience.  "  How,"  he  asked,  in  one  of  his  many  complacent 
denunciations  of  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  war,  "  How  does  a  man 
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become  wiser  as  he  grows  older  but  by  looking  back  on  the  past, 
and  by  learning  from  the  mistakes  which  he  has  made  in  his 
earlier  years  ?  "  No  reflection  can  be  more  undeniably  true ;  but  it 
seems  to  follow  that  Mr.  Bright  has  not  become  wiser  as  he  has 
grown  older,  because  from  one  end  of  the  volume  to  the  other  he 
never  acknowledges  a  mistake.  In  almost  every  speech  he  expa- 
tiates at  length  on  the  stupid  or  corrupt  perversity  of  adversaries 
who  have  not  only  been  confuted  and  defeated,  but  largely  bene- 
fitted, by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  himself  and  Mr.  Cobden.  The 
candid  appreciation  which  Mr.  Bright's  character  and  his  great 
powers  have  always  received  from  political  opponents  never  pro- 
vokes a  generous  reciprocity.  A  student  of  Mr.  Bright's  speeches 
who  had  no  other  sources  of  information  and  no  capacity  of 
independent  judgment  would  be  convinced  that  those  who 
differed  from  him,  though  they  might  be  one  half  of  the  com- 
munity, were  unaccountably  dull  or  shamelessly  dishonest.  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers  in  his  preface  contends  that  platform  addresses, 
necessarily  delivered  to  partisans  and  followers,  are  more  carefully 
read  and  more  worthy  of  study  than  speeches  made  in  Parlia- 
ment. There  is  perhaps  something  of  dogmatic  intolerance  in  the 
contempt  implied  for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Mr.  Rogers  mentions  with  satisfaction  the  growing 
tendency  of  newspapers  to  substitute  trifling  summaries  for  accu- 
rate reports  of  Parliamentary  debates.  Unhappily  sceptics  who 
have  not  accepted  Mr.  Bright's  infallibility  as  an  article  of  faith 
still  cling  to  the  decaying  practice  of  free  discussion.  Two  or  three 
generations  ago  speakers  of  opposite  opinions  confronted  one 
another  at  public  meetings,  in  which  the  majority  no  longer  per- 
mits contradiction.  It  is  true  that  orators  of  either  party  may 
have  meetings  of  their  own;  but  no  argument  is  answered  in  the 
place  where  it  is  propounded  except  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Bright  himself  was  heard  in  the 
Parliamentary  debates  on  the  Crimean  war  with  respectful  atten- 
tion, though  he  repeatedly  and  bitterly  complains  that  he  was  at 
the  time  silenced  or  overborne  in  public  meetings.  In  all  his  other 
experience,  having  steadily  supported  the  democratic  cause,  he  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  addressing  his  eloquent  harangues  to  ap- 
plauding and  sympathetic  hearers ;  yet  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  to  so  vigorous  and  manly  a  nature  it  would  be  more  interest- 
ing to  "  drink  delight  of  battle  with  his  peers  "  than  to  win  the 
cheap  suffrage  of  unanimous  crowds. 

The  chief  literary  defect  of  the  collected  Addresses  is  a  monotony 
of  subject  and  treatment.  The  speeches  were  of  course  delivered  at 
different  places  on  various  occasions  ;  but  when  they  are  brought 
together  in  a  volume,  the  boastful  recapitulation  of  the  same 
political  triumphs  becomes  sometimes  tiresome.  Even  if  it  were 
true,  as  it  is  entirely  erroneous,  to  assert  that  the  Crimean  war 
is  now  universally  condemned,  the  recapitulation  of  Mr.  Bright's 
merits  and  sufferings  during  his  solitary  experience  of  the  in- 
convenience of  holding  unpopular  opinions,  has  but  a  limited  and 
exhaustible  interest.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  and  especially 
during  the  Reform  agitation  of  1866  and  1867,  Mr.  Bright  has 
not  shrunk  from  exciting  clamour  and  menace  against  the 
opponents  of  democratic  measures ;  but  it  has  never  occurred  to 
him  that  his  political  adversaries  may  have  resisted  the  demands 
of  the  majority  on  conscientious  grounds.  That  his  own  protests 
against  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country  should  have 
been  disregarded  is  an  offence  which  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  can  neither  forget  nor  forgive.  It  is  surprising 
that  even  so  indiscriminate  a  eulogist  as  Mr.  Rogers  should  "  claim 
for  the  addresses  in  this  volume,  that,  apart  from  their  merit  as 
compositions,  they  are  characterized  by  extreme  kindliness  " ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  true  that  some  earlier  and  later  speeches  have  been 
more  acrimonious  and  intolerant.  There  is  nothing  in  the  volume 
so  unjust,  so  violent,  and  so  inconsistent  with  statesmanship 
and  patriotism  as  the  speech  which  Mr.  Bright  delivered  a 
few  days  ago  on  Indian  policy.  Mr.  Rogers  would  have 
shown  sounder  judgment  if  he'had  excluded  from  his  compi- 
lation the  speech  which  Mr.  Bright  made  last  autumn  in  Man- 
chester on  Indian  public  works,  or  rather  on  canals  and  irri- 
gation. The  intention  of  the  speech  was  excellent  ;  but  the 
numerous  errors  of  fact  and  theory  which  it  contained  were 
at  the  time  conclusively  exposed.  The  kindliness  which  Mr. 
Rogers  praises  is  not  extended  to  those  who  find  fault  with 
Mr?  Bright.  In  one  of  his  addresses  he  remarks  that  he  has 
been  blamed  in  some  newspapers  for  not  attending  to  the  Esti- 
mates in  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  declaiming  on  plat- 
forms against  the  extravagance  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Bright's 
answer  is  nearly  the  same  in  form  with  Lord  Peter "s  refutation  in  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub  of  the  objections  of  his  brothers.  A  decorous  orator, 
incapable  of  profane  language,  could  not  more  nearly  reproduce 
Lord  Peter's  commiuation.  In  personal  relations  Mr.  Bright  is 
probably  generally  kindly  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  in  consequence 
of  the  exceptional  vigour  of  his  character  that  in  public  ho  seems 
to  hate  his  enemies  almost  as  sincerely  as  he  loves  his  lrieuds. 
Fortunately  sarcasm  and  invective,  whether  morally  justifiable  or 
not,  are  elements  of  oratorical  excellence.  Living  in  milder  times, 
Mr  Bright  is  not  so  vituperative  as  Demosthenes,  as  Cicero,  or 
perhaps  "as  Chatham.  He  only  accuses  the  opposite  party  of 
''enormous  lying"  when  Conservative  papers  give  their  own 
version  of  some  public  transaction.  His  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
newspaper  criticism  is  not  incompatible  with  professed  contempt. 
One  of  the  many  achievements  which  Mr.  Bright  repeatedly  com- 
memorates is  the  encouragement  of  cheap  newspapers  through  the 
abolition  of  the  paper  duty  and  the  stamp  duty ;  yet  he  has  been 
known  to  sneer  at  irresponsible  scribblers,  whom  he  accused  of 
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living  iu  garrets;  and  bis  friend  Mr.  Cobden  always  maintained 
tbat  editors  sbould  confine  tbemselves  to  tlie  publication  of 
news,  and  not  presume  to  comment  in  leading  articles  on  tbe  con- 
duct of  their  betters.  Mr.  Bright  would  perhaps  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  writers  who  agree  implicitly  with  himself.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  similar  reasons  always  extols  provincial  newspapers,  in 
comparison  with  journals  written  by  Londoners,  who,  as  he  com- 
plains, pass  their  days  in  clubs,  though  perhaps  they  sleep  in  1 
garrets. 

One  address  delivered  at  Birmingham  after  the  Session  of  1874 
is  principally  concerned  with  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day. 
Although  Mr.  Bright's  dislike  of  Established  Churches  is  well 
known,  it  is  odd  that  he  should  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of 
the  Public  Worship  Bill.  The  speech  affords  a  good  specimen 
of  Mr.  Blight's  lighter  and  livelier  manner.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  says,  is  a  moderate  man,  and  the  most  reckless  and 
dangerous  things  are  often  done  by  very  moderate  men.  "  \\  ell, 
t  he  Archbishop  brought  his  Bill  into  the  House.  It  was  nourished 
and  cherished  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It 
was  popular.  It  very  soon  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  it 
was  found  to  be  still  more  popular.  Now,  may  I  tell  you  a  little 
of  mv  experience  about  the  House  of  Commons  ?  I  never  knew  a 
House  of  Commons  unauimous  and  enthusiastic  about  a  thing, 
except  at  a  time  when  it  did  not  know  what  it  was  doing  or  where 
it  was  going."  After  some  digression  he  returns  to  the  immediate 
subject : — "  Well,  but  the  Bill  came  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— I  mean  the  Archbishop's  Bill.  It  was  very  popular.  The 
Prime  Miuister  was  very  glad  to  have  anything  on  his  hand  that 
was  popular.  He  tacked  himself  to  the  Archbishop  s  apron,  and  the 
Bill  passed  the  House.''  In  a  less  happy  vein  Mr.  Bright  proceeds 
to  compare  the  clergy  with  marine-store  dealers,  licensed  victuallers, 
and  even  with  garotters,  as  being  objects  of  special  legislation. 
He  refers  with  professed  disapproval  to  a  scheme  of  some  facetious 
Erastian  for  transferring  worn-out  judges  to  the  bench  of  bishops.  | 
'■  He  argued  that  by  so  doing  you  would  save  the  pensions  of  the 
judges  and  you  would  place  a  very  large  amount  of  practical 
wisdom  on  the  bench  of  bishops."  Mr.  Bright's  conclusion,  of 
course,  is  not  that  liberty  of  opinion  should  be  allowed  within 
the  Kstablished  Church,  but  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  voluntary  sect.  It  is  lair  to  allow  that  of  the  clergy 
themselves  he  speaks  with  a  kindly  feeling  which  he  seldom  enter- 
tains for  political  opponents.  "  All  these  evils,  great  as  they  are, 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  quench  zeal  iu  this  Church,  and  at  this 
moment, and  more  now  than  at  any  former  time,  there  are  thousands 
of  honest  and  conscientious  men  whose  labours  and  sacrifices  can 
never  be  estimated  and  never  compensated  ill  this  life." 

The  sound  doctrine  that  morality  and  art  occupy  distinct  pro- 
vinces can  but  partially  apply  to  the  art  of  oratory.  A  mere 
declaimer  without  convictions  could  not  be  really  eloquent,  and 
where  great  issues  of  right  end  wrong  or  of  political  expediency 
are  raised  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  confine  attention 
to  the  form  of  expression.  Zealous  Liberals  will  take  a  warmer 
interest  in  the  study  of  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  than  either  Con- 
servatives who  dissent  wholly  from  his  opinions  or  comparatively 
neutral  critics  who  have  little  democratic  enthusiasm  :  yet  com- 
petent students,  whatever  may  be  their  political  bias,  must  appre- 
ciate the  skilful  arrangement  of  topics,  the  lucid  simplicity  of 
style,  aud  the  good  taste  of  an  orator  who  never  condescends  to 
the  use  of  trivial  or  vulgar  language.  Such  words  as  "  knave  "  and 
"  fool  "  are  not  courteous,  and  they  may  not  be  justly  applied  ;  but 
they  are  good  old  English  terms  of  abuse.  In  gentler  moods  Mr. 
Bright  is  one  of  the  few  speakers  who  can  afford  to  be  occasionally 
pathetic,  as  in  his  mention  of  a  sad  event  of  his  own  life  in  a 
speech  which  contains  an  admirable  and  touching  biography  of 
Cobden.  Sometimes  he  cites  passages  from  the  Bible  with  curious 
ielicity,  as  when  he  compares  his  reluctance  to  enter  the  Cabinet 
with  the  answer  of  the  Shunamite  woman  to  the  prophet,  "  I  dwell 
among  mine  own  people."  In  the  composition  of  his  speeches,  as  in 
the  words  which  express  his  thoughts,  Mr.  Bright  is  never  care- 
less. Everv  address  in  the  present  volume  begins  with  a  reference 
to  the  occasion  or  purpose  of  the  speech,  and  ends  with  a  formal 
and  studied  peroration.  The  report  that  Mr.  Bright  always  writes 
and  revises  the  conclusion  of  his  speeches  is  perhaps  only  a  critical 
conjecture,  but  it  is  not  improbable.  It  is  useless  and  unnecessary 
to  regret  that  so  upright  a  politician  and  so  great  an  orator  is  not 
also  adorned  with  the  graces  of  tolerance  and  charity  to  op- 
ponents. 


LES  COMEDIENNES  DE  MOLIERE." 

IS  it  quite  impossible  to  write  with  moderate  accuracy  about 
Moliere,  his  company,  and  the  theatre  of  his  time  ?  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  surprising  that  English  bookmakers  and  writers  of 
magazine  articles  should  repeat  all  the  exploded  legends  and  add 
new  inventions  of  their  own.  But  we  might  expect  better  things 
from  Iff.  Arsene  Houssaye.  M.  Houssaye  was  Director  of  the 
Comedie  Erancaise  from  1849  t0  '856.  He  exerted  himself  to 
improve  the  Museum  of  the  Comedie,  the  collection  of  theatrical 
portraits,  early  editions,  and  other  relics  of  the  stage.  He  himself 
is  a  collector  of  portraits,  and  now  he  has  published  some  ten 
etchings  from  various  unknown  pictures  of  the  ladies  of  Moliere's 

•  Les  Cnmerlieiiues  tie  Moliere.  Par  Arst-ne  Houssaye,  ancien  directeur 
de  la  Comedie  l  rau(;aise.    Paris:  Dentu.  1879. 


troupe.  M.  Houssaye  must  be  aware  that  these  designs,  which  are 
sufficiently  ill-drawn,  ha  ve  no  value  if  they  are  not  authentic.  Yet 
he  does  not  think  it  worthwhile  to  demonstrate  their  authenticity. 
Most  students  of  Moliere  have  heard  of  Soleirol.  He  was  the 
victim  of  dealers,  who  imposed  on  him  all  sorts  of  old  miniatures 
and  engravings  as  portraits  of  the  members  of  Moliere's  company. 
M.  Houssaye  speaks  of  Soleirol's  treasures  with  disdain,  and  he 
criticizes  very  severely  the  etchings  of  M.  Hillemacher.  About  his 
own  collections  he  writes  :— "  On  m'apporta  pour  rien,  pour  un  billet 
de  mille  francs,  cinq  cent  dessins  aux  trois  crayons,  a  la  sanguine,  a 
la  mine  de  ploiub,  portant  la  date  certaine  du  temps  de  Louis  XIV 
et  de  la  Regence,  toute  la  troupe  de  Moliere,  toutl'Opera  de  Lulli, 
tout  le  Theatre  Erancais,  toute  la  Comedie  Italienne.''  M.  Houssaye 
cannot  but  be  a  good  judge  of  portraits  with  his  experience;  and 
yet  this  vast  collection,  brought  by  no  one  knows  whom  from  no 
one  knows  where,  seems  marvellously  cheap  at  forty  pounds.  By 
a  second  piece  of  luck  M.  Houssaye  received  eight  portraits  which 
used  to  hang  in  the  rooms  of  a  small  chateau  near  Saint  Germain, 
ami  this  chateau  was  furnished  with  the  possessions  of  M.  de  Monta- 
lant,  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  Moliere.  M.  Houssaye  tells 
us  nothing  more  about  the  pedigree  of  the  ten  designs  etched  in  his 
new  volume,  but  he  remarks  that  the  engravers  have  been  ordered 
faithfully  to  copy  the  originals.  The  many  faults  in  drawing 
must  therefore  be  attributed  to  unnamed  artists  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. 

If  the  history  of  the  portraits  is  scanty,  the  etchings  themselves 
are  unsatisfactory.  A  head  of  Moliere,  in  a  tragic  part  (he  is  de- 
corated with  laurels,  "like  a  Mayence  ham,"  as  one  of  his  enemies 
declared),  is  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  Soleirol.  Armande 
1  Ir  jari,  .Moliere's  wife,  is  pretty  enough, ,though  not  so  pretty  as 
the  profile  (also  in  M.  Houssaye's  collection)  published  by  M. 
Li  vet  in  his  edition  of  La  Fatneuse  Comedienne,  a  well-known 
scandalous  pamphlet.  Madeleine  Bejart  looks  not  unlike  the 
woman  of  pleasure  aud  business  that  she  was.  Genevieve  Bejart 
simpers  like  a  figure  from  a  Book  of  Beauty.  Mile.  La  Grange 
(wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  diary  of  the  company)  has  the  air  of  her 
time,  and  so  has  Mile,  du  Croisy.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
materials  before  us  towards  forming  an  estimate  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  portraits.  M.  Houssaye,  who  quotes  freely  from  the 
very  dubious  collection  of  Moliere's  lyrics  (published  by  the 
industrious,  but  credulous,  M.  Paul  Lacroix),  cannot  be  thought  a 
severe  critic.  When  we  pass  from  the  portraits  to  the  letterpress, 
the  essays  on  famous  actresses,  we  find  that  M.  Houssaye  absolutely 
destroys  his  own  pretensions  to  the  critical  character. 

Never  was  there  such  a  piece  of  mere  book-making  as  this 
vol ume.  The  scissors  have  supplied  vast  extracts  from  documents 
collected  by  Campardon  and  Soulie,  and  from  the  dubious  poems 
published  by  the  Bibliophile  Jacob.  The  same  long  and  hack- 
neyed  passage  from  D'Assoucy  is  quoted  twice,  on  pp.  18  and  122. 
M.  Houssaye  has  added,  out  of  his  own  head,  a  series  of  scanda- 
lous  assertions  and  insinuations  about  Moliere.  He  represents 
him  to  have  been  the  lover  of  every  woman  in  his  troupe,  in- 
cluding the  two  sisters  Bejart,  and  to  have  married  the  daughter 
of  one  of  these  sisters.  "  Who  but  Moliere  was  the  man  for  such 
doings  ! "  cries  the  late  Director  of  the  Comedie  Erancaise,  as 
pleased  as  possible  at  his  own  wanton  assumptions.  We  pro- 
ceed to  examine  one  or  two  of  these  wild  and  discreditable 
hypotheses. 

Madeleine  Bejart,  for  whose  sake  Moliere  was  thought  to  have 
gone  on  the  stage,  was  a  person  of  very  remarkable  character. 
Her  life  was  anything  but  virtuous,  but  she  was  an  admirable 
woman  of  business ;  and  many  documents,  from  which  M. 
Houssaye  does  not  quote,  show  how  well  she  managed  Moliere's 
affairs.  It  is  more  in  M.  Houssaye's  style  to  aver  that  Madeleine 
had  two  daughters  by  her  lover  the  Comte  de  Modene,  and  that 
one  of  these  was  Armande,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  comedian. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Madeleine  had  a  daughter  by  the  Comte 
de  Modene  in  1638.  But,  when  M.  Houssaye  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  beyond  all  doubt"  Armande,  Moliere's  wife,  was  also  Madeleine's 
daughter,  he  is  outraging  history.  In  the  contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween Moliere  and  Armande  Bejart  (1662).  the  latter  is  described 
as  the  daughter  of  Marie  Herve  or  Bejart,  the  mother  of  Madeleine. 
M.  Houssaye  says  that  Marie  Herve  made  this  solemn  statement 
falsely,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  Moliere  and  Madeleine.  He  does 
not  notice  that  in  1643,  when  she  had,  and  could  have,  no  such 
motives,  she  represents  herself  as  the  mother  of  une  petite  non 
bapthee,  who  was,  in  fact,  Armande.  M.  Loiseleur,  it  is  true,  has  in- 
ventedan  hypothesis  toaccount  for  this  earlier  assertion  of  maternity. 
Marie  Herve  gave  herself  out,  he  says,  to  be  the  mother  of  an 
infant  daughter  (really  the  child  of  Madeleine),  in  1643,  to  prevent 
Modene  from  suspecting  the  virtuous  Madeleine.  Now,  argues  M. 
Loiseleur,  Marie  Herve  had  reached  an  age  in  1 643  which  made  it 
extremely  improbable  that  she  had  recently  been  a  mother.  He 
does  not  observe  that  the  Comte  de  Modene  (even  if  he  had  cared 
a  straw  about  Madeleine's  reputation,  which  is  pure  hypothesis), 
was  just  as  good  a  judge  as  any  one  else  of  the  probability  of  Marie 
Herve's  statement.  He  was  not  the  man  to  be  deceived  by  an 
obvious  falsehood,  formally  made  in  a  deed  which  he  was  never 
likely  to  see  or  hear  of.  Again,  M.  Loiseleur's  fanciful  theory 
runs  exactly  counter,  to  that  of  M.  Houssaye.  If  M.  Houssaye  is 
right,  and  Modene  was  the  father  of  Armande  (which  is  impos- 
sible, if  Armande  was  really  nineteen  years  old  in  1662),  why 
should  Marie  Herve  have  pretended  to  be  the  infant's  mother  P 
Thus  M.  Houssaye's  little  romance  destroys  that  of  M.  Loiseleur, 
and  both  rest  upon  absolutely  no  foundation.  M.  Eournier  and 
others  have  been  equally  ingenious  and  inconsistent  in  their  efforts 
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to  fasten  a  most  discreditable  charge  on  the  great  memory  of 
Moliere.  We  have  therefore  taken  the  trouble  to  reproduce  the 
facts,  which  are  dull  and  dry  enough  in  all  conscience.  The 
statements  made  in  Moliere's  marriage  contract  precisely  tally 
with  those  in  the  deed  some  twenty  years  earlier,  and  both  coin- 
cide with  the  natural  theory  that  Armande  Bojart  was  the 
daughter  of  Marie  Herve  and  the  sister  of  Madeleine.  M.  Lacroix, 
who  so  freely  attributes  occasional  poems  to  Moliere,  has  gener- 
ously assigned  the  tragi-comedy  of  Melisse  to  the  collaboration  of 
Madeleine  and  her  lover.  There  is  no  necessary  limit  to  this 
wild  license  of  conjecture,  but  we  must  characterize  it  as  it  de- 
serves when  it  tears  to  shreds  the  reputation  of  a  great  poet. 
M.  Houssaye  announces  his  intention  of  publishing  a  volume,  La 
Femme  de  Moliere,  in  which  he  will  print  les  raisons  si  non  toutes 
les  preuves  of  his  theory.  He  will  rind  that  he  must  print  his 
dates  rather  more  correctly  than  he  does  in  this  sumptuous  but 
worthless  book.  Bv  way  of  confounding  confusion  he  has 
managed  to  mix  up  Mile,  du  Oroisy,  of  Moliere's  troupe,  with 
Mme.  Poisson,  her  daughter,  who  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  and 
contributed  letters  on  the  memories  of  her  childhood  to  the 
Mercure  de  France  in  1740.  M.  Houssaye  seems  to  think  that  these 
are  the  letters  of  Mile,  du  Croisy  herself,  who  must  on  this 
showing  have  been  very  aged  indeed.  We  have  never  read  any- 
thing more  confused  than  this  article  on  Mile,  du  Croisy.  M. 
Houssaye  knows  that  she  played  in  L'Imwomptu  da  Versailles 
(1662).  He  knows  that  she  entered  the  company  in  1659. 
He  quotes  her  complaint  against  a  man  who  had  carried  oil' 
her  daughter  in  1666.  He  represents  that  this  daughter  became 
Mme.  Poisson.  He  then  attributes  Mme.  Poisson's  letters  of 
1740  to  her  mother,  Mile,  du  Croisy.  He  next  declares  that  Mile, 
du  Croisy  became  a  member  of  Moliere's  troupe  in  1673,  and  all 
this  in  about  a  dozen  pages  !  The  confusion  is  the  more  amazing 
as  Mme.  Poisson's  maiden  name  was,  not  Du  Croisy,  but  L'Ecole, 
she  being  the  daughter  of  Mile,  du  Croisy  by  her  first  husband. 

The  history  of  the  women  of  Moliere's  troupe  is  so  full  of 
romance,  that  not  even  M.  Houssaye's  levity  and  inaccuracy  can 
wholly  spoil  it.  No  actress  ever  had  a  more  splendid  success 
than  the  beautiful  Du  Pare,  beautiful  even  in  this  etching  from  an 
ill-drawn  original.  Tradition  says  that  she  was  courted  by  the 
unimpassioned  Lafontaine,  by  Moliere,  by  Pierre  Corneille,  then 
old  and  grey,  and  by  the  young  and  victorious  Racine.  Mile,  du 
Pare  died  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  Her  love  for 
Racine  embroiled  him  with  Moliere.  Herdeath  was  made  the  subject 
of  an  infamous  slander  by  Voisin,  the  Locustaof  the  time,  who  pre- 
tended that  Racine  had  poisoned  his  mistress.  The  namesof  the  other 
ladies  of  the  comedy  recall  a  thousand  romances,  a  thousand  pass-ions, 
which  formed  the  underplot  of  that  great  historic  drama  played  out 
at  Vaux.  They  were  the  intimates  of  the  most  famous  men  of  that 
age,  they  were  beloved  by  the  lovers  of  queens,  they  married 
players  after  all,  and  had  large  families,  took  secondary  parts, 
made  their  peace  with  heaven,  and  left  respectable  fortunes  to 
their  children.  A  passionate  set  of  women,  they  were  often  in- 
volved in  odd  law  suits,  prosecuting  men  who  carried  off  their 
daughters,  servants  who  stole  their  jewels,  and  even  country 
magistrates  who,  deceived  by  an  intrigue  like  that  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace,  claimed  the  position  of  lovers.  M.  Houssaye  has 
selected  some  of  M.  Campardon's  dusty  records  of  these  old 
quarrels  and  trials.  These,  with  the  extracts  from  Soulie,  make 
all  the  value  of  his  book. 

A  more  satisfactory  piece  of  work  has  lately  been  done  by 
M.  J.  Rouiaiu  Boulenger.  Biographers  have  doubted  whether 
the  house  where  Moliere  was  born  had  the  sign  of  the  Apes, 
or  the  Angels.  M.  Romain  Boulenger  has  printed,  in  Le 
MolUriste,  a  monthly  review,  an  engraving  from  the  original 
sketch  of  the  sculptured  beam  which  gave  the  house  its  name. 
The  sketch,  drawu  by  M.  Lenoir  in  1802,  shows  a  number  of 
monkeys  playing  iu  an  orange  tree.  The  old  house  was  pulled 
down  in  1802  ;  but  the  Mbniteur  of  the  date  mentions  that  the 
Citoyen  Vincent  had  designed  the  building  in  a  certain  historical 
picture.  M.  Romain  Boulenger  has  hunted  out  Vincent's  picture, 
and  prints  an  etching  of  Moliere's  house  with  the  apes  and  orange 
tree,  as  it  was  when  the  poet  was  a  child.  This  interesting;  re- 
construction adds  local  colour  to  our  conception  of  Moliere's 
early  history. 


CHARLES  LEVER." 

DR.  FITZPATRICK  does  not  seem  to  have  been  qualified  by 
personal  acquaintance  for  the  office  of  Charles  Lever's  bio- 
grapher. He  does  not  write  very  good  English.  Constructions  such 
as  '•  a  well-known  Dublin  shopkeeper  with  his  tawdry  spouse  were 
passing,"  and  "  Dublin  struck  Dickens  with  being  nearly  as  big  as 
Paris,''  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  even  good  Irish.  He  repeats 
himself  often.  What  is  worse,  he  repeats  himself  in  fragments.  The 
reader  is  constantly  irritated  by  having  to  gather  up  an  anecdote  in 
bits  from  different  pages  or  even  chapters.  The  writer  admires  the 
subject  of  his  volumes  for  qualities  which  are  the  reverse  of  admi- 
rable. Without  any  perceptible  doubt  or  inquiry  he  incorporates  in 
his  narrative  the  most  astonishing  stories.  He  seems,  for  instance, 
to  believe  that  in  1 852  Lever  was  by  the  present  Lord  Derby  and  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff — thus  oddly  enough  paired — summoned  to  London 
"  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  director  of  the  Conservative  Press 
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in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Delane  was  of  the  Liberal  one."  He  in- 
troduces much  irrelevant  matter.  Thus,  a  long  story  is  told  of  a 
practical  joke  played  by  a  ventriloquist,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  was  reported  in  Saunders's  journal,  and  that  "  Lever  in 
(JMalley  frequently  speaks  of  having  furnished  squibs  to 
Saunders.''  Either  he  is  unable,  or  he  does  not  take  the  pains,  to 
discriminate  amongst  various  versions  of  the  same  facts.  He  has 
spread  over  a  couple  of  bulky  volumes  matter  which  would  have 
furnished  a  duodecimo.  Yet,  with  all  these  and  other  defects,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  he  has  produced  a  not  unreadable 
book.  Almost  unconsciously  he  has  raised  in  the  life- and  adven- 
tures of  Charles  Lever  a  rival  to  Arthur  O'Leary  himself. 

The  biography  to  this  extent  is  successful;  but  it  is  successful  at 
the  expense  of  its  subject.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  cites  a  vast  array  of 
Lever's  old  and  dear  friends  and  relatives  as  having  encouraged 
hi  m  in  his  undertaking,  and  furnished  him  with  materials. 
Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  that  persons  who  value  a  man's 
memory  should  have  countenanced  so  damaging  a  monu- 
ment. Here  and  there  the  reader  is  informed  that  Lever  was 
kind-hearted  and  beloved.  Very  likely  he  was.  But  the  mere 
statement  is  as  little  fitted  to  carry  conviction  as  an  assertion 
by  the  author  of  Guy  Livingstone  of  the  possession  of  innumer- 
able graces  of  mind  and  body  by  a  hero,  all  whose  acts  pro- 
claim him  an  intolerable  rascal.  So  far  as  we  are  permitted 
to  see  Charles  Lever  in  Dr.  Fitzpatrick's  pages,  his  life  was  one 
perpetual  struggle  to  obtain  the  pleasures  ot  three  thousand  a 
year  on  a  third  or  fourth  of  that  income.  Economy  and  saving 
he  candidly  declared  to  be  a  logical  mistake.  Good  eating,  good 
drinking,  line  horses,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  episodes  of  gambling, 
continual  whist,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evidence  of  these  volumes, 
must  have  seemed  to  him  the  real  objects  of  existence.  If  he  wrote, 
it  was  to  supply  himself  with  material  luxuries.  If  he  abstained 
from  writing,  it  was  that  his  credit  was  for  the  moment  good 
enough  to  procure  him  these  without  exerting  his  brains.  While 
still  a  country  doctor  in  the  west  of  Ireland  he  has  to  consult  his 
experienced  friend,  Prebendary  Maxwell,  on  a  safe  asylum  from 
creditors.  He  is  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  about  to 
leave  Brussels  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  on  account  of  "  the 
avalanche  of  bills  which  were  sure  to  come  upon  him  when  a 
rumour  of  his  projected  departure  should  get  abroad."  He 
had  lived  in  splendour  in  Brussels,  with  no  certain  income 
but  a  few  hundreds  a  year  from  a  fitful  practice  among  the  Eng- 
lish colony.  With  a  liberal  salary  as  editor  of  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Mai/azine  of  1,200/.  and  half  profits  on  his  own  contri- 
butions he  acted  as  the  owner  of  bjundless  riches.  Luxurious 
entertainments  made  the  retired  mansion  of  Templeogue  in  which 
he  lived  one  of  the  gayest  of  residences  in  or  rear  Dublin.  "More 
exciting  pleasures  sometimes  lit  up  that  quaint  old  house.  Lever 
liked  cards;  and  many  a  night,  until  the  small  hours,  the  play 
ran  high.  Amongst  those  who  jingled  gold  iu  showers  were  a 
peer,  a  judge,  and  a  F.T.C.D."  A  very  intimate  friend  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  as  saying : — "In  horseflesh  he  was  fastidious. 
I  have  seen  him  pay  down  200/.  for  a  nag."  As  for  his  ordinary 
expenditure,  the  same  authority  remarks  : — ■"  He  lived  at  the  rate 
of  3,000/.  a  year."  Alter  a  time  he  threw  up  his  editorship  in 
disgust,  and  began  a  tour  on  the  Continent.  "  He  took  over," 
his  amanuensis  told  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  "  his  horses  and  carriages  " 
— at  any  rate,  enough  out  of  the  twelve  to  horse  a  travelling  car- 
riage and  four — "  and  made  use  of  them,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  travelling  from  place  to  place,  but  also  for  riding  and  driving  in 
and  about  the  residences  where  he  located  himself  for  a  time." 
lie  is  heard  of  as  buying  Arabians  from  German  potentates.  He 
hires  sumptuous  chateaux.  He  keeps  "  a  first-rate  man  cook  8 
during  his  Continental  progresses.  He  squanders  money  on  rouge 
et  noir  at  Baden.  He  •'  liked  roulette,  too."  Within  a  few  months 
of  leaving  Ireland  he  is  "  wading  through  the  last  50/.  he  had  in 
the  world."  Yet  the  last  thought  which  ever  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  is  that  he  should  deny  himself  in  such  necessaries 
of  life  as  horses,  champagne,  or  cards. 

In  Charles  O'.Malley  or  Harry  Lorrequer  all  these  little  traits 
would  be  diverting.  They  are  less  agreeable  in  real  life.  We  are 
not  sure  that  a  biographer  who  admired  Lever's  creations  with 
more  reserve  would  have  detected  so  close  a  resemblance  between 
them  and  their  author.  Lever  has  suffered  from  the  common  pro- 
pensity to  identify  a  novelist  or  poet  with  his  heroes.  He  and 
nis  stories  had  undoubtedly  a  more  actual  connexion  than  can  be 
asserted  of  any  contemporary  author.  That  has  been  Dr.  Fitz- 
patrick's snare.  lie  finds  perpetual  clues  to  the  author's  own  say- 
ings and  doings  in  his  fictions,  and  follows  them  laboriously  to  the 
end.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  better  had  he  burnt  his  collec- 
tion of  Lever's  tales  before  he  sat  down  to  write  his  biography. 
An  independent  narrative  of  Charles  Lever's  adventures  would 
have  been  a  very  curious  and  interesting  commentary  on  his  novels, 
which  form  a  deceptive  and  untrustworthy  commentary  on 
his  life.  That  life  had  in  ita  experiences  abundance  of  oddities ; 
it  was  not  necessary  to  represent  it  as  made  up  of  nothing  else. 
When  a  boy,  apparently  of  some  eight  years  old  or  less,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  commonly  putting  on  his  father's  spectacles  and  affect- 
ing to  read  aloud  from  the  newspaper  all  sorts  of  stirring  events, 
which  had  no  foundation  except  in  his  own  imagination.  Prodi- 
gies of  youthful  genius  are  easily  manufactured  at  this  rate. 
At  school,  again,  we  are  told,  he  would  improvise  stories. 
He  secured  immunity  in  idleness  from  the  fact  that  his 
"  searching  eye "  had  discovered  some  ancient  failure  of  his 
schoolmaster  in  an  examination  for  Holy  Orders.  An  intima- 
tion of  his  acquaintance  with  this  tragical  secret,  it  is  declared, 
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tamed  for  ever  after  the  arm  of  that  stern  personage  who  had 
previously  combined  "  the  power  of  Rhadamanthua  with  tho 
muscular"  energy  of  Wackford  Squeers."  Brought  up  with  his 
companions  before  a  police  court  for  a  schoolboy  riot,  he  was  de- 
puted to  be  spokesman.  The  magistrate, "  without  complimenting 
Lever  upon  his  eloquence,  certainly  seemed  struck  by  it,"'  and  let 
off  the  offenders  with  a  fine.  Such  a  triumph  of  oratory  was 
scarcely  worth  recording.  After  two  idle  years  as  a  medical 
student  at  Trinity,  which  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  embellishes  with  adven- 
tures in  which  Lever  figures  as  a  popular  ballad-singer  about  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  in  1S29  he  obtaiued  charge  of  an  emigrant  ship 
bound  to  Quebec.  Ordinary  colonial  life  did  not  satisfy  his  rest- 
less spirit,  and  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  accepts  without  scepticism  his  own 
assertion  to  a  friend  that  the  Indian  stories  in  O'Leary  were  his 
personal  experiences.  Though  Lever's  cousin,  Mr.  Innes,  explains 
in  an  interesting  memorandum  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  bio- 
graphy, that  Lever  "really  lived  a  great  part  of  his  life"  in  the  castles 
his  fancy  built,  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  never  seems  to  realize  the  extent  to 
which  Lever  loved  to  mystify  those  about  him,  and  indeed  often 
succeeded  in  mystifying  himself.  We  are  required  to  believo  that 
he  was  formally  admitted  into  tribal  privileges,  and  initiated  as  an 
Indian  warrior  by  a  Sachem.  His  reason  for  adopting  a  new 
race  was  a  little  roundabout.  During  a  journey  he  was  making 
from  Utica  to  Saratoga,  "  a  swarthy  well-dressed  personage  oppo- 
site interrupted  a  remark  by  saying,  "  Yon  are  an  Irishman,  I 
guess,  friend  ?  "  Having  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  added 
with  a  chuckle,  "  Well,  I  thought  so ;  your  countrymen  are  such 
damned  ugly  men."  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  comments  : — "  Such  barbarous 
rebuffs  fanned  his  adventurous  spirit — Lever  Hung  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  less  repulsive  red  men."  He  became  a  red  man,  ex- 
cept in  skin  ;  but  after  an  interval,  of  which  we  are  not  told  the 
duration,  "  he  grew  weary  of  barbarism,  and  sighed  for  civiliza- 
tion." If  he  lied  he  was  sure  to  be  pursued,  and  might  be  slain  as 
a  renegade.  A  squaw  was  touched  with  pity,  and  favoured  his 
escape.  For  tho  details  Dr.  Fitzgerald  vouches  O'Leary  and 
the  authority  of  a  very  respectable  Irish  clergyman.  To  this  one 
gentleman,  and  apparently  to  no  other  friend,  not  even  to  his 
parents,  brother,  wife,  or  daughters,  Lever  confided  this  very  sur- 
prising incident  in  his  career. 

Dublin  society  might  have  been  expected  to  welcome  with 
ardour  a  student  wto  had  passed  such  an  ordeal.  Only  Dublin 
society  seems  never  to  have  known  the  fact.  Lever  modestly 
returned  like  the  proverbial  sixpence,  and  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted medical  career.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  deals  in  blanks,  and 
;'  Dr.  D."  has  informed  him  that  Lever  was  "  more  remarkable 
for  acuteness  in  prognosis  than  diagnosis."  More  remarkable ! 
We  should  thiuk  his  patients  were  fortunate  if  he  only  dosed 
them  like  himself  and  his  gout,  with  champagne.  But  his  bio- 
grapher is  reluctant  to  part  even  with  the  diagnosis.  He  can- 
not understand  how  a  physician  should  not  have  been  able 
to  cure  bronchitis  or  cholera  who  could  sketch  with  such  peculiar 
keenness  and  picturesqueness  the  manners  of  German  courts.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  breaks  to  us  the  fact  that 
Lever  is  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Gbttingen.  Thither  his  father, 
a  worthy  builder  of  English  birth,  who  by  the  favour  of  the 
Beresfords  had  made  a  fortune,  sent  him  to  study,  as  Dr.  Fitz- 
patrick in  an  outburst  of  fine  culture  phrases  it,  "  Physic  rather 
than  Psyche."  By  Psyche  we  suppose  we  are  to  understand  the 
future  Mrs.  Lever,  then  Miss  Kate  Baker,  for  whom,  in  the  bio- 
grapher's own  beautiful  language,  the  ex-Sachem  had  been  "  cul- 
ling roses  to  his  heart's  content,  eloquent  of  full-blown  love." 
"W  hat  sort  of  life  he  led  in  the  Hanoverian  University  we  do  not 
learn  from  Dr.  Fitzpatrick.  Some  amusing  details  are  narrated  ; 
but  when  we  look  for  their  authority  they  are,  we  discover,  quoted 
from  contributions  to  the  Dublin  Literary  Gazette. 

Leyer,  notwithstanding  his  "  acuteness  in  prognosis,"  was  unable 
to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  medicine.  In  1 83 1  he  graduated  at  Trinity 
asBachelorofMedicine,beingalreadyB.A.  Buthe  never  received  the 
licence  of  the  College.  He  made  a  bought  degree  from  Louvain 
do  duty  in  its  place.  His  chief  achievement  in  Dublin  was  his 
institution  of  a  club  called,  with  reference  to  its  German  models, 
the  Bur3chenschaft.  He  was  its  "  Most  Noble  Grand,"  and  wrote 
for  its  hymnology  his  translation,  "  The  Pope  he  leads  a  happy  life." 
He  attempted  to  practise  at  his  father's  house ;  but  his  success  was 
meagre.  In  1S32  he  accepted  from  the  Board  of  Health  an  ap- 
pointment to  attend  to  cholera  patients  in  Clare.  Then  he  received 
ten  shillings  a  day,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  found  the 
materials  which  he  worked  into  "  Harry  Lorrequer."  His  next 
post  was  the  dispensary  at  Portstewart,  a  watering-place  in 
Derry,  near  the  Giant's  Causeway.  His  salary  was  80/.  a  year, 
and  he  married  on  it.  About  the 'same  time  his  father's  death  put 
him  in  possession  of  some  250/.  a  year ;  but  the  companionship  of 
Maxwell,  rector  of  Balla  and  author  of  Wild  Spurts  of  the  West, 
added  to  his  own  natural  tastes,  would  have  made  a  much  larger 
income  inadequate.  His  private  practice  was  not  likely  to  extend 
very  rapidly,  mixed  as  it  was  with  alternate  doses  of  waltzing. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  his  admiring  biographer  describes  his 
discharge  of  his  medical  duties : — "  Now  whirling  in  the  waltz,  a 
few  minutes  later  by  the  bedside  of  danger ;  back  to  the  room 
again,  engaging  Miss  Dashwood  for  the  lancers,  hurrying  away  to 
see  his  cataplasm  removed."  We  spare  our  readers  half  a  page 
more  of  si-uilar  nonsense.  "Topping  a  mule  cart  with  his  cob  " 
was  another  kind  of  diversion  which  earned  him  the  name  of  the 
mad  Doctor.  These  were  indeed  more  than  diversions.  In  his 
dispensary  he  was  masquerading.  His  real  occupation  at  Port- 
stewart was  to  drive,  as  one  of  his  contemporaries  mentions,  "  a 


pair  of  grey  bloods  and  write  for  the  magazines."  At  Port- 
stewart began  the  series  of  works  which  was  to  make  him  famous. 
The  Dublin  University  Magazine  was  commenced  in  January, 
1833  ;  and,  after  the  first  year  and  a  half,  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  became 
editor.  In  February  1837,  when  Mr.  Butt  was  still  editor,  Harry 
Lorrequer  began  to  appear.  The  tale,  according  to  a  rumour,  pro- 
bably baseless,  had  already  been  declined  by  Colburn.  In  the 
same  year  Lever  quitted  Portstewart  for  Brussels,  where,  though 
not,  as  he  himself  always  allowed  it  to  be  supposed,  Physician  to 
the  British  Legation,  he  had  been  promised  the  Minister's 
patronage.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  was  British  Minister  at  the 
time,  and  told  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  that  he  considered  Lever  "  one  ot 
the  most  agreeable  men  of  the  four  orjfive  agreeable  men  he  ever  fell 
in  with."  Socially  he  was  very  successful.  It  was  his  habit  to 
open  his  house,  which  was  near  the  British  Legation,  at  the 
early  hour  when  the  receptions  there  closed.  The  Minister's  parting- 
guests  poured  in.  Archbishop  Whately  was  one  habitual  guest ; 
another  was  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Pecci,  the  present  Pope.  He  even 
had  patients  in  plenty,  but  the  fees  were  not  in  proportion.  Oc- 
casionally they  borrowed  instead  of  paying.  At  length  the  po- 
pularity of  Harry  Lorrequer,  together,  perhaps,  with  impatience 
at  the  exercise  of  a  vocation  for  which  he  was  conscious  of  no 
special  capacity,  brought  him  back  once  more  to  Dublin,  as  editor 
of  the  University  Magazine.  In  the  discharge  of  those  functions 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick  intimates  that  on  starting,  at  all  events,  he  erred 
not  so  much  from  defect  as  from  excess  of  painstaking.  He  dis- 
charged "  the  drudging  duties  of  a  reader  rather  than  presided 
as  editorial  autocrat."  Considering  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
fighting  a  duel  with  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  on  account  of  a  paper  in  the 
Magazine  which  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  seen  before  publica- 
tion, he  must  have  soon  mended  his  editorial  ways  in  this  respect. 
It  is  to  be  said  for  his  editorship  that  he  raised  the  monthly 
circulation  to  an  average  of  4,000  copies ;  but  we  suspect  that 
his  good  management  consisted  principally  in  the  obligation  the 
editor  lay  under  to  contribute  much  from  his  own  pen. 

Whatever  he  wrote  for  many  years  was  popular,  and  with  all 
its  drawbacks,  could  have  hardly  failed  to  be  popular.  He  en- 
joyed a  wonderful  faculty  of  assimilating  anything  of  interest,  after 
the  O'Malley  type  of  interest,  which  he  might  have  heard  or  seen, 
and  of  reproducing  it  in  fiction.  The  quality  was  never  supremely 
good ;  but  it  was  seldom  stale  or  flat.  If  he  had  to  describe  a 
battle  he  made  a  trencher  companion  of  some  officer  who  had 
been  in  the  field.  The  well-known  character  of  Major  Monsoon 
was  drawn  from  the  life,  at  the  cost  of  champagne  without 
stint,  and  five  Napoleons  in  cash  to  the  prototype  who  sat  to  him. 
For  the  Douro  description  in  Charles  O'Malley  he  was  indebted 
to  a  breakfast  he  gave  at  Brussels  to  Lord  Londonderry,  whom 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick  more  suo  alludes  to  in  blank  on  one  page,  while 
later  on  the  name  is  given  at  full  length.  Thackeray  ridiculed  in 
the  Book  of  Snobs  the  "  Lordolatry  "  which  made  Lever  bestow  a 
banquet  on  this  personage,  with  the  result  of  being  gibbeted  in  the 
Marquis's  Travels,  as  the  host  at  an  "  inferior  and  extravagant "  en- 
tertainment. Lever's  own  explanation  of  an  incident  which  it 
bitterly  vexed  him  to  recall,  was  that  he  feasted  Lord  Londonderry 
to  extract  his  reminiscences  of  a  campaign.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  quotes 
him  as  justifying  in  a  similar  way  the  costly  restlessness  which,  wher- 
ever he  might  be,  was  always  creating  some  excuse  for  his  presence 
elsewhere.  The  difficulty  of  accumulating  fresh  materials  was, 
in  truth,  we  believe,  the  cause  of  the  violent  change  which  he 
made  soon  after  1850  in  his  style  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Lever 
ascribed  the  alteration  to  Thackeray's  burlesque.  "  After  Phil 
Fogarty  he  declared  he  might  shut  up  shop."  The  more  real 
reason  was  that  he  had  not  the  spirits  to  impress  more  Major 
Monsoons  into  his  company,  or  to  wander  about  and  observe  them 
in  situ.  When  he  described  he  still  drew  from  nature.  The  original 
was  all  but  before  him  as  he  wrote.  In  Florence,  according  to  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick,  the  discovery  that  "  the  incidents  and  anecdotes  of 
every  night  were  utilized "  by  the  careless-seeming  bon-vivant 
"  tended  to  limit  the  extent  of  his  social  intercourse."  But  though 
he  used  whatever  came  within  his  social  orbit,  the  limitation  of 
subject-matter  made  it  necessary  to  contract  his  canvas  and  em- 
ploy more  sober  colouring.  Fits  of  physical  and  mental  depression 
produced  the  same  effect  by  damping  the  energy  required  to  col- 
lect what  he  himself  describes  as  his  fuel.  We  may  well  wonder 
at  the  spirit  and  animation  of  the  best  examples  ever  produced  of 
the  military  novel,  when  the  circumstances  of  their  production 
are  remembered.  Even  at  the  height  of  his  literary  fame  he 
wrote,  we  know,  with  "  gout  promenading  at  discretion  from  his 
ankles  to  his  eyeballs."  To  finish  a  much-required  chapter  he  often 
had,  with  "an  elephant  leg,"  to  be  propped  up  in  a  window.  Youth 
enabled  him  to  battle  against  such  ills.  When  youth  was  past 
a  ride  in  the  Casciue  and  a  rubber  at  home  were  the  meagre 
substitute  for  mess-tables,  the  hunting  field,  ball-rooms,  and  the 
sort  of  housekeeping  which,  he  tells  his  publisher  in  describing  a 
visit  paid  him  at  Brussels  by  Lover  and  "Phiz,"  consumed  nine 
dozen  of  champagne  in  sixteen  days.  A  man  at  short  intervals 
tortured  with  gout,  and  habitually  so  fat  that,  when  he  was  seated 
his  legs  could  not  be  seen,  could  hardly  roam  afield  to  bring  home 
to  his  desk  "  Charles  O'Malleys  "  and  "  Harry  Lorrequers." 

Dr.  Fitzpatrick  has  endeavoured  to  write  Lever's  closing  years 
up  to  the  gay  level  of  his  early  literary  triumphs.  Lever  was 
vegetating  in  a  town  he  declares  to  be  "  one  of  the  dreariest, 
dullest,  and  vulgarest  dens  in  Europe."  In  vain  has  his  biographer 
selected  from  his  correspondence  and  his  friends'  reminiscences  all 
the  brightness  and  sparkles  which  from  time  to  time  relieved  the 
gloom.    In  vain  we  hear  a  rattle  of  corkscrews  and  the  laugh 
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■which  hailed  a  good  story  in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning  of 
Lever's  career.    The  real  impression  the  reader  takes  away  in 

Earting  is  one  of  profound  melancholy.  Lever  we  can  easily 
elieve  to  have  been,  as  was  stated  by  one  of  Dr.  Fitzpatrick's  in- 
formants, naturally  shy  and  retiring.  A  reaction  of  low  spirits 
necessarily  avenged  the  violence  he  habitually  offered  to  this 
natural  tendency.  At  the  close  of  his  extravagant  entertain- 
ments at  Templeoguo  he  was  commonly  a  prey  to  miserable  fears 
that  the  whole  feast  had  been  a  failure.  "  The  more  powerful 
his  social  displays  the  greater  the  depression  which  followed 
them."  He  was  liable  to  the  same  apprehension  about  his 
novels.  He  was  continually  writing  to  his  publisher,  McGlashan, 
to  send  him  any  complimentary  notices  which  might  have 
appeared  of  the  current  work.  When  he  was  ill  he  asked  that 
any  sarcasms  upon  it  should  be  kept  back  from  him.  If  there  were 
no  praises  in  print,  then  McGlashan  must  praise  in  person.  With- 
out applause  from  some  quarter  he  avows  not  once  but  a  hundred 
times  that  he  cannot  write.  Constant  pressure  and  excitement  are 
necessary  to  elicit  the  stream  of  fancy.  The  public  must  have  each 
month  two  or  three  chapters  hot  from  the  author's  brain,  or  that 
brain  would  not  work.  A  publisher  might  offer  2,000/.  for  a  com- 
plete novel ;  it  was  impossible  for  Lever  to  compose  three  volumes 
in  cold  blood.  A  single  rebuff  would  silence  the  untiriug  con- 
versationalist who  had  learnt,  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  declares,  to  abstain 
from  monologue,  but  of  whom  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  affirms,  half-a-dozen 
pages  further  on,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  down  every 
•one  else  at  the  table.  The  sense  that  some  one  of  superior  renown 
was  of  the  company  frequently  overawed  him  and  closed  his 
.mouth.  After  a  life  of  social  and  literary  successes  and  of  unin- 
termittent  pleasure,  he  avowed  his  "  regret  that  he  should  have 
ever  ceased  to  be  the  humble  dispensary  doctor  of  Deny." 


THE  FALLEN'  LEAVES.* 

*  TN  my  opinion,"  says  Tristram  Shandy,  "  to  write  a  book  is, 
-A-  for  all  the  world,  like  humming  a  song — be  but  in  tune  with 
yourself,  'tis  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low  you  take  it." 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  certainly  in  tune  with  himself  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  of  Fallen  Leaves.  Pie  takes  it  low  enough  we 
must  admit,  but  then  he  keeps  low  throughout.  All  his  characters 
are  forced  and  unnatural,  and  no  less  so  are  the  incidents  of  his 
story.  Everything,  in  fact,  is  so  extravagant,  so  absurd,  and  so 
grossly  improbable  that  a  kind  of  low  harmony  is  preserved 
throughout.  We  are  not  so  much  shocked  as  perhaps  we  ought 
to  be  by  any  one  chapter,  as  each  separate  chapter  is  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  all  the  rest.  The  story  is  as  unpleasant  as  a  story  can 
well  be  ;  but  then  it  is  unpleasant  throughout.  It  is  not  whole- 
some reading,  but  then  its  unwholesomeness  is,  as  it  were,  sus- 
tained. Mr.  Collins  would  seem  to  be  aware  that  his  book  is  likely 
to  meet  with  severe  criticism,  and  he  thus  guards  himself  against 
it  in  a  kind  of  preface  : — 

Experience  of  the  reception  of  The  Fallen  Leaves  by  intelligent  renders, 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  the  periodical  publication  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  satisfied  me  that  the  design  of  the  work  speaks  for  itself,  and 
that  the  scrupulous  delicacy  of  treatment,  in  certain  portions  of  the  story, 
iias  been  as  justly  appreciated  as  I  could  wish.  Having  nothing  to  explain, 
and  (so  far  as  my  choice  of  subject  is  concerned)  nothing  to  excuse,  I  leave 
my  book,  without  any  prefatory  pleading  for  it,  to  make  its  appeal  to  the 
reading  public  on  such  merits  as  it  may  possess. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  of  "  prefatory  pleading  "  in  what  the 
author  says  here.  He  does  not  plead,  but  asserts,  and  asserts 
roundly,  Like  Clive  he  is  astonished  at  his  own  moderation.  He 
has  had  to  deal  with  a  set  of  degraded  wretches.  He  has  had  to 
take  his  readers  among  the  lowest  outcasts,  and  he  has  not  been 
for  one  moment  indelicate.  On  the  contrary,  there  is,  as  he  tells 
tis,  "  scrupulous  delicacy  of  treatment  in  certain  portions  of  the 
story."  He  himself  knows  this,  and  intelligent  readers  have  justly 
appreciated  it.  "  '  You  are  a  moral  man,'  said  Mr.  Snawley.  ' I  rather 
believe  I  am,  sir,'  replied  Squeers.  '  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  you  are,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Snawley.  '  I  asked  one  of  your  refer- 
ences, and  he  said  you  were  pious.'  '  Well,  sir,  I  hope  I  am  a 
little  in  that  line,'  replied  Squeers."  Mr.  Collins  has  his  references 
also,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  we  learn  by  the  title-page, 
"  translations  into  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Dutch  lan- 
guages are  published  by  .arrangement  with  the  author."  No  doubt 
this  prefatory  testimonial  will  be  published  with  all  the  transla- 
tions, and  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Dutchmen  will  all 
dike  know  that  Mr.  Collins  is  famous  for  his  scrupulous  delicacy  of 
treatment  of  a  very  unsavoury  subject.  They  will  know  this, 
moreover,  not  only  on  the  testimony  of  his  own  countrymen,  who 
might  speak  with  a  fond  partiality,  but  on  that  of  intelligent 
readers  abroad.  It  will  be  noticed  thai  Mr.  Collins  claims  for  him- 
self this  scrupulous  delicacy  only  in  certain  portions  of  his  story. 
Is  he,  we  might  ask  him,  scrupulously  delicate  when  he  describes 
the  open  mouth  of  the  quartermaster  of  an  American  steamer, 
■"from  which  the  uuspat  tobacco-juice  trickled  in  little  brown 
streams"?  Where,  in  these  days  of  word-painting,  as  it  is  called, 
are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  Sailors  too  often  have  nasty  habits ;  but 
that  does  not  justify  an  author  in  disgusting  his  readers  with  nasty 
descriptions.  Does  Mr.  Collins  display  this  scrupulous  delicacy  for 
which  he  is  so  famed,  in  the  account  that  he  gives  of  an  infamous 
hag,  who  is  suffering  under  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  in  the 
kitchen    of  a  thieves'  lodging  house  ?     "  '  The   snakes  ! '  she 
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shrieked ;  '  the  snakes  are  hissing  again  in  my  hair !  the  beetles  are 
crawling  over  my  face  ! '  She  tore  at  her  hair ;  she  scraped  her  face 
with  long  black  nails  that  lacerated  the  flesh."  Is  there  scrupulous 
delicacy  in  the  following  description  of  the  death  of  the  heroine's 
mother,  who  killed  herself  with  strychnine  : — 

The  fell  action  of  the  strychnine  wrung  every  muscle  in  her  with  the 
torture  of  convulsion.  Her  hands  were  fast  clenched  ;  her  head  was  bent 
back  :  her  body,  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron,  was  arched  upwards  from  the  bed, 
resting  on  the  two  extremities  of  the  head  and  the  heels :  the  staring  eyes, 
the  dusky  face,  the  twisted  lips,  the  clenched  teeth,  were  frightful  to  see. 
.  .  .  .  Little  by  little,  he  felt  the  lessening  resistance  of  the  rigid  body, 
as  the  paroxysm  began  to  subside.  He  saw  the  ghastly  stare  die  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  the  twisted  lips  relax  from  their  dreadful  grin. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  quote  such  pieces  of  writing  as  this,  but  Mr. 
Collins  himself  proclaims  his  scrupulous  delicacy  of  treatment. 
He  has  his  intelligent  readers.  We  have  ours.  He  is  sure  of  his. 
We  have  as  little  doubt  as  to  the  judgment  that  ours  will  pass  on 
such  passages  as  those  we  have  quoted.  We  must  do  him  the 
justice,  by  the  way,  to  admit  that,  if  he  does  not  ostentatiously 
exhibit  his  delicacy  beyond  the  limits  of  his  preface,  yet  in  the 
story  itself  he  displays  his  piety.  We  do  not  know  whether  he 
would  claim  the  character  of  a  pious  man,  or  whether  he  would, 
with  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Squeers,  only  assert  that  he  is  "  a  little 
in  that  line."  We  notice,  however,  that  in  the  second  page  of 
the  book  he  writes,  "  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  story  to  trace  " 
the  fortunes  of  the  hero,  "  over  land  and  sea,  among  men  and 
women,  in  bright  days  and  dull  days  alike,  until  the  end  is  reached, 
and  the  pen  (God  willing)  is  put  back  in  the  desk."  We  might 
perhaps,  with  some  reason,  have  acknowledged  that  we  were  under 
the  Divine  providence  when,  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  book,  we 
came  to  talk  about  reaching  the  end.  We  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  doing  so,  however,  with  regard  to  putting  back  our  pen 
into  the  desk.  But  then  we  must  admit  that  we  have  the  careless 
habit,  whenever  we  have  done  writing,  of  leaving  the  pen  upon 
the  table. 

The  plot  of  the  story,  as  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  of 
course  has  in  it  at  least  one  great  mystery.  The  heroine  is  a 
miserable  outcast  of  the  streets.  Her  father  was  as  abandoned  a 
villain  as  ever  was  manufactured  by  a  novelist.  Her  mother  was 
so  fond  of  drink  that  the  butler,  by  her  husband's  direction,  after 
she  had  taken  a  certain  quantity,  "  deliberately  passed  her  by." 
She  had  an  enormous  appetite  ;  and  well  she  might  have,  for  she 
drowned  sorrow  by  working  at  a  lathe  or  by  swinging  dumb-bells 
and  clubs  for  a  long  time  every  day.  She  was  given  to  smoking. 
Her  husband  was  very  rich,  but  they  were  far  from  being  a  happy 
couple.  In  fact,  the  first  time  the  hero  dined  at  their  home  he 
heard  him  whisper  into  her  ears  in  the  drawing-room  "  You  hell- 
cat." She  it  was  who  poisoned  herself  with  strychnine.  The 
heroine  was  born  before  their  marriage,  as  we  are  told  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  which  the  author  is  pleased  to  call  the  prologue. 
For  all  we  can  see  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  called  the  first 
chapter.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  dignity  given  to  a  story 
when  it  is  not  only  in  three  volumes  but  at  the  same  time  is  in 
eight  books,  and,  besides  volumes  and  books,  has  also  chapters  and 
a  prologue.  The  child's  father,  John  Farnaby,  stole  the  baby 
from  its  sleeping  nurse,  and  handed  it  over  to  a  "  baby-farmer." 
By  that  means  he  secured — how  we  fail  to  understand — his  mar- 
riage with  the  child's  mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
stationer,  and  he  was  in  his  employment  as  a  porter.  Sixteen  years 
pass  by,  and  Farnaby  is  the  head  of  the  busiuess  and  a  rich  man. 
His  wife  suspects  that  it  was  by  his  doing  that  her  child  had  been 
stolon,  but,  though  she  can  find  no  traces  of  her,  she  never  gives 
up  the  hope  that  she  will  be  discovered  some  day  or  other.  At 
this  period  of  the  story  the  hero,  Mr.  Claude  Amelius  Goldenheart, 
comes  from  America  with  an  introduction  to  Farnaby.  Amelius 
was  what  is  called  a  Christian  Socialist.  Mrs.  Farnaby,  the 
night  after  a  dinner,  to  which  the  hero  had  been  invited  was 
heard  by  her  niece  grinding  her  teeth  in  her  sleep  and  talking 
about  him.  The  charitable  reader  must  make  allowances  for 
her,  as  she  was  not  only  troubled  in  mind,  but  also  had 
eaten  incessantly  at  dinner  for,  as  we  are  told,  "  her  vigorous 
body  insisted  on  being  fed."  She  not  only  talked  of  the  hero, 
but  dreamed  of  him,  and  dreamed  three  times.  Her  dream 
was  that  the  door  opened  and  the  hero  came  in  leading  a  young 
girl  by  the  hand,  and  said,  a  Be  happy  at  last ;  here  she  is." 
When  Amelius  had  been  told  her  dream  and  let  into  the  mystery 
of  her  life,  he  at  once  undertook  to  do  his  best  to  find  the  long-lost 
daughter.  But  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  There  was  only  one 
clue.  "  The  two  toes  of  her  left  foot  were  bouud  together  by  a 
!  flexible  web,  or  membrane,  which  held  them  to  each  other  as  high  as 
the  connexion  of  the  nail  on  either  side."  However,  a  mother  does 
I  not  have  a  web-footed  daughter  and  dream  three  times  about  her 
I  and  a  hero  all  for  nothing.  He  finds  himself  one  night  in  one  of 
the  street-markets  of  London,  sees  a  girl  "  in  the  grasp  of  a  half- 
drunken  ruffian,  one  of  the  swarming  beasts  of  low  London,  dirtied 
down  from  head  to  foot  to  the  colour  of  the  street  mud  "  ;  he  rescues 
her  from  him,  and  discovers  of  course  the  long-lost  web-footed  one. 
He  saves  her  and  takes  her  back  to  her  mother.  But  she,  poor 
woman,  had  that  very  day  been  cheated  by  one  of  the  numerous 
diabolical  villains  who  abound  in  the  book,  and  who  require  such 
scrupulous  delicacy  of  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  author.  She 
had  taken  a  dose  of  strychnine  half  an  hour  or  so  before  the  hero 
arrived.  She  made,  however,  a  good  eud— "  the  last  beat  of  her 
heart,''  we  read,  "  was  a  beat  of  joy  "—and  afforded  the  author  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  in  a  coroner's  inquest.  The  villain,  more- 
over, who  had  cheated  her  was  in  a  day  or  two  murdered  for  tho 
money  that  he  had  stolen,  bv  two  other  villains,  so  that  by  her 
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suicide  she  does  more  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  any 
woman  to  make  the  story  lively  and  interesting.  By  this  time 
the  life  of  the  hero  certainly  was,  iu  the  author's  words,  "  darkened 
by  the  shadows  of  crime  and  torment  and  death."  But  the  web- 
footed  daughter  is  discovered  to  be  a  model  of  purity,  simplicity, 
and  innocence,  and  by  the  end  of  the  story  he  marries  her.  The 
chances,  certainly,  had  been  strong  against  her  turning  out  well. 
She  came  of  a  bad  stock.  Her  father,  as  we  have  shown,  was  a 
callous  villain.  Her  mother,  though  she  had  good  qualities,  was 
given  to  drinking,  heavy  eating,  and  smoking,  and  in  the  end 
poisoned  herself.  The  girl  herself  had  been  brought  up  from  baby- 
hood iu  the  streets,  and  had  always  mixed  with  the  most  aban- 
doned wretches  and  ruffians.  We  suppose  that  it  was  her  web-foot 
that  made  her  what  she  soon  showed  herself  to  be,  for  we  cannot 
see  any  other  explanation  of  her  utterly  unnatural  and  absurd 
character. 

The  present  volumes  do  not  bring  us,  as  we  learn  with  regret,  to 
the  end  of  the  story.  The  hero  is  married,  and  we  might  there- 
fore not  unreasonably  have  thought  that  we  had  done  with  him. 
But  Mr.  Collins  tells  us  in  his  last  paragraph  that  "  the  narrative 
of  the  married  life  of  Amelius  presents  a  subject  too  important  to 
be  treated  within  the  limits  of  the  present  story,  and  the  First 
Series  necessarily  finds  its  end  in  the  culminating  event  of  his  life, 
thus  far."  We  trust  that  when  the  Second  Series  is  published  the 
author  will  not  think  it  needful  to  write  for  himself  a  second 
testimonial  to  the  scrupulous  delicacy  of  his  treatment. 


BISHOP  ELLICOTTS  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 
(Second  JYvtice.) 

fTMlE  Bight  Beverend  editor,  not  to  say  the  enterprising 
J-  publishers,  of  this  full  and  laborious  work  have  the 
art  of  keeping  their  contributors  up  to  their  engagements 
to  an  extent  which  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
timely  publication  of  the  Speeder's  Commentary  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  have  acquired.  These  three  goodly 
quarto  volumes  are  undated ;  but  we  see  them  already  com- 
plete, although  the  first  instalment  was  published  but  a  year 
ago.  No  doubt  a  chief  cause  of  such  unwonted,  though  very 
laudable,  speed  consists  in  the  fact  that  Bishop  Ellicott  has  called 
about  him  persons  not  likely  to  be  overmuch  distracted  in  their 
labours  by  engagements  which  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  post- 
poned. With  the  conspicuous  exceptions  of  Dr.  Plumptre  and 
OanoD  Barry  (whose  share  is  but  a  small  one),  the  authors  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  Commentary,  however  competent,  are  men 
comparatively  little  known.  They  are  all  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  save  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Dr.  Moulton,  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  College  at 
Cambridge,  well  known  as  the  translator  and  improver  of  Winer's 
Grammar  of  Xeiu  Testament  Greek.  Professor  Watkins,  whose 
admirable  exposition  of  St.  John's  Gospel  we  have  previously 
reviewed,  has  written  nothing  for  the  two  later  volumes;  Dr. 
Plumptre  has  added  to  his  General  Introduction  and  Comments  on 
the  Three  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  we  have  already  noticed  at 
sufficient  length,  like  labours  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  wherein,  in  spite  of  editorial 
pruning,  we  can  still  discern  tokens  of  his  characteristic  boldness 
in  speculation,  as  well  as  of  those  higher  qualities  of  freshness, 
candour,  and  ingenuity  which  have  won  for  him  an  honourable 
place  among  living  Biblical  scholars.  The  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  has  unfortunately  been  left  in  feeble  hands,  and  we 
cannot  help  regarding  Mr.  Teignmouth  Shore,  its  annotator,  as  the 
weakest  member  of  the  whole  company.  Dr.  Sanday  takes  for  his 
part  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatiaus ;  and,  from  his 
previous  reputation,  we  confess  we  should  have  expected  more  ele- 
vation in  tone  and  a  firmer  method  in  solving  difficulties,  whether 
moral  or  spiritual,  than  we  have  met  within  his  pages.  The  third 
and  last  volume  of  the  Commentary  pleases  us  more  than  either  of 
the  two  that  preceded  it.  Beginning  with  Dr.  Barry's  very  successful 
efforts  on  the  four  Epistles  of  St.  Paul's  first  captivity  (Ephesians, 
Colossinns,  Philippians,  and  Philemon),  it  includes  Dr.  Moulton's 
miuute  labours  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  respecting  which 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  presently  ;  the  Pastoral  letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  illustrated  "by  Canon"  Spence,  Vicar  of  St.  Pan- 
eras  ;  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  three  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
by  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  Resident  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London ''; 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  the  first  of  St.  Peter, 
by  Mr.  Mason,  "Canon  Missioner  of  Truro  Cathedral'';  that 
of  St.  James  by  Mr.  Punchard,  late  Fellow  of  St.  Augustine's 
College,  Canterbury  ;  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  that  of 
St.  Jude  by  Mr.  Plummer,  Principal  of  University  College,  Dur- 
ham. Of  these  several  writers,  each  to  be  commended  for  compe- 
tent learning  and  much  diligence,  one  or  two  may  be  noted  for 
juvenility  of  tone  {e.g.  Vol.  iii.  405,  415)  ;  and  Mr.  Plummer,  to 
whom  no  such  fault  can  be  imputed,  for  a  certain  inability  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  canonicity  of  at  least  one  of  the 
Epistles  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate.  Of  Mr.  Boyd  Carpenter's 
exposition  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  precise  value.  It  is  very  elaborate,  and  (with  the  sacred  text) 
covers  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  closely  printed  quarto  pages, 
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some  of  his  materials  being  of  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  nature; 
but  we  fail  to  gain  from  his  Introduction  and  annotations  alike 
any  clear  idea  of  his  opinion  respecting  the  drift  and  purpose  of 
the  whole  work.  That  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  apostle  St.  John  as 
its  author  Mr.  Carpenter  firmly  and,  we  believe,  rightly  maintains. 
The  three  distinct  lines  of  interpretation,  the  Pneterist,  which  re- 
gards its  events  as  completely  past ;  the  Futurist,  which  refers 
their  fulfilment  wholly  to  future  time  ;  and  the  Historical,  which 
supposes  them  to  be  a  vision  of  things  now  going  on  and 
already  accomplished  in  part,  are  none  of  them  to  his  mind. 
"  The  writer  does  not  feel  at  home,"'  he  confesses,  under  the 
guidance  of  any  of  them.  But  in  that  case,  surely,  an 
editor  of  this  marvellous  book  would  have  done  well  to 
study  brevity,  confining  himself  to  the  illustration  of  the 
symbolism  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
those  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  It  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Carpenter  that 
he  has  failed  to  see  light  where  all  his  predecessors,  it  may  be, 
have  stumbled  on  in  the  dark  ;  but,  having  not  much  to  say,  ho 
might  well  have  said  it  in  much  fewer  words,  without  interpo- 
lating reflections  which  may  have  already  done  service  in  the 
pulpit,  and  scraps  of  miscellaneous  poetry — some  of  them,  like 
Henry  Vaughan's  Easter  Hymn  (p.  539),  not  always  in  the  very 
best  taste. 

Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  inequalities  of  this  Neio  Testament 
Commentary  for  English  Headers,  there  can  be  no  question  re- 
specting its  general  merit  and  value.  Never  before  has  so  much  aid 
been  rendered  to  Biblical  students  who,  not  being  scholars  by  pro- 
fession, wish  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  to  mark  the  sub- 
stantial unity  of  the  inspired  narrative  amidst  much  superficial 
variation,  and  to  understand  the  grounds  upon  which  the  existing 
canon  of  sacred  Scripture  has  been  received  in  the  Christian 
Church.  A  favourable  specimen  of  such  investigations  may  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Moulton's  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  we  notice  not  the  less  willingly  because  we  cannot  adopt 
his  conclusion.  Although  it  bears  in  our  common  English  Bibles 
the  name  of  St.  Paul  as  its  author,  that  apostle's  ordinary  style 
and  manner  differ,  as  is  well  known,  from  what  we  find  in  this 
remarkable  composition.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  Dr. 
Moulton's  views  on  the  subject : — 

When  an  argument  must  rest  on  characteristics  of  Greek  diction  and' 
style,  it  is  very  probable  that  different  conclusions  may  be  reached  by 
different  readers.  This  question  ....  cannot  be  examined  here  in  any 
detail.  The  writer  can  only  state  the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind' 
by  the  original  text,  and  especially  by  the  careful  study  pursued  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Commentary.  From  point  to  point  the  general  likeness  of 
the  Epistle  to  St.  Paul's  writings  came  out  more  and  more  plainly  ;  on  the 
other  hand  arose  a  continually  increasing  wonder  that  the  Greek  sentences 
and  periods  should  ever  have  been  attributed  to  that  Apostle's  hand.  We- 
have  before  us  Epistles  belonging  to  every  period  during  the  last  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  St.  Paul's  life,  written  under  widely  different  circum- 
stances— some  during  the  enforced  leisure  of  imprisonment,  others  amid 
active  labour.  We  can  trace  differences  of  style  resulting  both  from  the 
time  of  writing  and  from  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  Epistles  ; 

but  these  differences  lie  within  a  comparatively  narrowed  compass  

For  ourselves  we  must  express  our  decided  conviction  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  St.  Paul,  the  composition  of  the  Greek  was 
certainly  not  his. 

But  what  if  the  points  of  minute  resemblance  which  rise  up 
more  and  more  the  closer  we  scrutinize  the  work  relate  quite  as 
much  to  the  style  as  to  the  matter  of  our  Epistle  ?  This  pheno- 
menon, whose  existence  no  one  can  well  doubt,  seems  fatal  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  matter  furnished  by  St.  Paul  was  put  into  his 
own  language  by  Apollos,  or  Clement,  or  Luke,  or  by  whomsoever 
else  has  been  thought  of  as  the  actual  writer.  Not  to  mention 
that  some  eminent  critics  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  even  less  Pauline  than  its  diction.  Yet  it  is 
the  style,  not  the  doctrine,  which  suggested  the  difficulty  stated 
by  Origen,  who  recognizes  the  matter  as  "  admirable,  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  the  Apostle's  admitted  writings  " ;  so  far  is  he  from  per- 
ceiving any  incongruity  in  this  respect.  But  even  Origen,  whose 
acute  critical  judgment  is  utterly  perplexed  (n'r  Se  6  ype'rip-as  rfjy 
iTviaroXrjV,  rb  fieis  dXr)6es  6  debs  oibev),  not  only  alleges  that  the- 
ancient  tradition,  with  good  reason  (ovk  elKij),  accepted  the  Epistle 
as  St.  Paul's,  but  invariably  cites  it  as  his  throughout  his  volu- 
minous writings.  Dr.  Moulton  must  cease  to  wonder  that  some 
scholars  are  still  content  to  acquiesce  in  Origen's  conclusion — 
"  Whatever  Church  holds  the  letter  to  be  Paul's,  let  it  claim 
credit  for  its  conviction." 

It  is  not  easy  to  judge  what  amount  of  supervision  has  been' 
exercised  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  over  the  several 
contributors  he  has  called  around  him.  Be  it  greater  or  less,  we 
find  some  cause  to  regret  that  it  was  not  exercised,  in  certain  not 
unimportant  particulars,  more  systematically  and  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent. Dr.  Plumptre,  who  has  written  not  much  short  of  half 
this  Commentary,  must  be  especially  hard  to  control.  His  varied 
learning,  his  lively  eloquence,  his  earnestness  and  zeal  are  tempered 
and  rendered  less  persuasive  than  they  easily  might  be  by  a  love 
of  crotchets,  mostly,  though  not  always,  original,  which  bia3  his 
judgment,  and  sometimes  lead  him  palpably  wrong.  We  may 
take,  for  example,  his  treatment  of  a  difficult,  yet  important,  sub- 
ject— the  true  nature  of  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  tongues.  If  any  reli- 
ance may  be  placed  011  the  narrative  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Acts  (and,  unless  we  hold  to  its  strict  accuracy,  all  argument 
is  vain),  it  is  plain  that  the  tongues  spoken  by  the  Apostles 
were  real  languages,  each  of  them  understood  by  some  portion  of 
the  mixed  multitude  which  flocked  together  to  witness  the  miracle 
(Acts  ii.  8).  "  The  list  that  follows,"  he  writes,  "  is  characteristic 
of  the  trained  historian — trained,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  school  of 
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Strabo  (see  Introduction  to  St.  Luke) — who  had  carefully  inquired 
what  nations  were  represented  at  that  great  Pentecost,  who  had 
himself  been  present  at  least  at  one  later  Pentecost  (ch.  xxi. 
15),  and  knew  the  kind  of  crowd  that  gathered  to  it."  Passing 
by  Dr.  Plumptre's  fanciful  notion  about  St.  Luke's  connexion  with 
the  geographer  Strabo,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sacred  writer  is  merely 
summing  up,  with  anything  rather  than  scientific  precision,  the 
•chief  nations  which  group  around  Palestine  as  an  imaginary 
centre.  To  the  men  of  Judaea  (as  our  editor  sees)  the  absence  of 
the  Galilsean  patois  in  the  Apostle's  speech  was  the  point  to  be 
observed  (the  arbitrary  conjecture  "  India  "  for  "  Judaea  "  is  not 
to  be  heard  of  for  a  moment) ;  the  other  races  are  distributed 
in  irregular  sequence,  at  every  point  of  the  compass : — Parthia, 
Media,  Elam,  Mesopotamia  on  the  east,  Arabia  on  the  south, 
Egypt  and  Libya  on  the  south-west,  Crete  and  Asia,  Phrygia 
and  Pamphylia,  with  Rome  stretching  in  the  distance  to  the  west 
and  north-west,  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  the  extreme  north. 
These  nations  would  each  of  them  possess  their  own  peculiar 
languages,  Greek  being  conspicuously  absent  from  the  list,  as  being 
commonly  spoken  everywhere  save  in  some  regions  of  the  most 
distant  east,  and  as  being  at  that  period  almost  vernacular  in 
Palestine  itself.  From  all  these  nations,  Jews,  devout  men, 
heard  the  Apostles  speak,  every  man  in  his  own  tongue,  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  (Acts  ii.  8,  n).  In  the  face  of  state- 
ments thus  plain  and  unequivocal,  confirmed  as  they  surely  are 
by  every  word  used  by  St.  Paul  in  i  Cor.  xiv.,  Dr.  Plumptre  finds 
himself  able  to  arrive  at  the  marvellous  conclusion  that  "  the 
tongues  were  not  the  power  of  speaking  in  a  language  which  had 
not  been  learnt  by  the  common  ways  of  learning,  but  the  ecstatic 
utterance  of  rapturous  devotion."  Mr.  Teignmouth  Shore,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  speaks  less 
vaguely,  but  with  just  as  little  regard  to  the  true  bearing  of  the 
facts  before  him : — 

The  description  of  the  gift  in  this  chapter  [lie  is  brave  enough  to  say]  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  it  being  a  gift  of  languages.  The  gift  was  the 
result  of  a  quickened  spiritual  power  by  tlia  action  of  the  Holy  Ohost  (see 
also  Acts  ii.  4 ;  x.  44-46  ;  xix.  6)  ;  it  poured  itself  forth  in  wild,  impas- 
sioned utterances,  which  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  delirium  (ver.  23)  ; 
and  these  were  the  expressions,  not  of  thoughts,  but  of  feelings,  unintel- 
ligible always,  if  uninterpreted,  to  the  listener,  and  sometimes  to  the  utterer 
himself. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  very  notable  spiritual  phenomena,  not  unlike 
what  are  recorded  here,  accompanied  many  periods  of  great  spiritual  re- 
vival. The  histories  of  the  early  work  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  (sic),  and  of 
Irving — to  take  examples  in  England  alone — afford  some  very  remarkable 
illustrations. 

Mr.  Shore  might  as  well  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  intro- 
duced us  to  some  of  the  hideous  scenes  too  often  met  with  in 
American  camp  meetings.  But  has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  New 
Testament  Commentary  for  English  Headers,  edited  by  a  learned 
English  Bishop,  should  compare  the  Pentecostal  gifts  with  exhibi- 
tions which  no  sober  Christian  can  think  of  without  sorrow  and 
honest  shame  ? 

And  now  for  one  word  of  remonstrance  with  Dr.  Sanday.  We 
have  frankly  avowed  our  opinion  that  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  no  favourable  specimen  of  his  literary 
powers  ;  but,  though  this  impression  grew  upon  us  at  every  page  that 
we  read,  we  were  quite  unprepared  for  his  note  on  the  crucial  passage 
Romans  ix.  5,  most  truly  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  "  of 
whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever."  After  telling  us  that  "  Socinian  interpreters, 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  Germans,  put  a  full  stop 
after  '  came,'  and  make  the  remainder  of  the  verse  a  doxology 
addressed  to  God,  '  Blessed  for  ever  be  God,  who  is  over  all,' "  he 
adds  the  wonderful  comment  "  Both  ways  are  possible  " ;  a  state- 
ment which  Dr.  Vance  Smith,  writing  in  the  Expositor  in  reply  to 
Canon  Farrar,  improves  upon  by  the  allegation  that  "  probably  no 
person  of  competent  knowledge  would  deny  that  the  verse  may  pro- 
perly be  rendered  thus, '  of  whom  Christ  came,  as  concerning  the 
flesh.  He  who  is  God  over  all  is  blessed  for  ever.' "  We  utterly 
deny  that,  with  the  present  collocation  of  the  Greek  words,  such  a 
rendering  is  possible.  Not  only  may  we  say  with  the  Dean  of 
Llandaff,  "  To  place  a  full  stop  at  o-dpKa,  and  regard  the  following 
clause  as  a  sudden  ascription  of  praise  to  God  for  the  gift  of 
Christ,  is  to  introduce  a  harsh  and  abrupt  transition,  for  which 
there  is  no  cause  and  no  parallel  "  ;  but  we  insist  on  the  order  of 
the  words  as,  to  a  Greek  scholar  like  Dr.  Vaughan,  absolutely 
conclusive.  "  Besides,"  he  writes,  "  in  such  an  ascription 
fvXoyijTos  would  stand  first,  as  in  thirty  passages  of  the  Septuagint. 
(The  single  seeming  exception  in  Psalm  lxviii.  19,  20,  lxx.  is 
evidently  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  Hebrew.)  "  The  New 
Testament  instances  to  the  same  effect  are  Luke  i.  68  ;  2  Cor.  i.  3 ; 
Eph.  i.  3 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Sanday  will  not  mis- 
understand us ;  we  doubt  not  that  his  theological  creed  is  such  as 
an  upright  man  in  his  responsible  position  cannot  but  hold ;  we 
heartily  assent  to  his  proposition  that  commentators  "  are  not  to 
read  meaning  into  Scripture,  but  to  elicit  meaning  from  it  " ;  but 
we  do  not  envy  his  feelings  or  those  of  his  episcopal  editor  on 
digesting  the  patronizing  praise  with  which  Dr.  Vance  Smith 
closes  his  paper  in  the  Expositor : — 

The  most  recent  English  commentator  on  this  Epistle,  Dr.  Sanday  (in 
Bishop  Ellicott's  Commentary),  thus  fairly  sums  up  his  observations  on  the 
question  which  I  have  discussed  : — "  Weighing  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
against  each  other,  the  data  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  positive 
and  dogmatic  conclusion  cither  way.  The  application  to  our  Lord  appears 
perhaps  a  little  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  More  than  this  cannot  be 
.said."  I  venture  to  ask,  Can  even  so  much  as  I  his  be  said,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  all  the  foregoing  considerations  ?  [ 


A  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  us  to  assign  reasons  why  thesa 
elaborate  and  really  learned  volumes  should  not  be  trusted  unre- 
servedly by  those  plain  people  for  whose  special  use  they  are  de- 
signed, or  be  placed  without  due  caution  in  the  hands  of  the 
young.  For  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  tossed  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  or  to  be  enamoured  of  opinions  because  they  are 
to  them  strange  and  new,  this  Commentary  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
valued  counsellor  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  doubt.  There  pervades 
it  also  a  certain  tone  of  devotion,  a  savour  of  spiritual  life,  too 
often  lacking  in  works  of  this  kind  ;  and,  so  far  from  its  exposi- 
tions being  in  general  wordy  or  tedious,  students  will  sometimes 
be  tempted  to  wish  for  a  little  more  detail.  Mr.  Sinclair,  for 
example,  who  might  have  had  a  larger  share  in  this  adventure  to 
the  advantage  both  of  publishers  and  readers,  hardly  makes  hia 
meaning  understood  in  the  following  curt  note  on  1  John  v.  18:— 

But  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself]  Rather,  he  that  is  be- 
gotten of  God  keepeth  him  :  i.e.  the  Son  of  God  preserves  him.  (Comp. 
John  vi.  39  ;  x.  28  ;  xvii.  12,  15.) 

Of  the  texts  quoted  only  John  xvii.  12,  15,  is  a  real  parallel.  It 
would  not  be  gathered  from  the  above-cited  comment  that  the 
variation  in  sense  (obviously  one  of  considerable  moment) 
arises  from  a  change  of  reading  rrjpel  avrov  for  rrjpel  iavrov.  The 
transfer  of  6  yewrjOcis  from  the  regenerate  Christian  to  the  only 
begotten  Sou  is  recommended  by  the  fact  that  6  yfyevvrjpevos  is 
perpetually  employed  to  express  the  former  idea ;  e.g.  John  iii.  8  ; 
1  John  iii.  9  ;  v.  1 ;  and  even  in  the  first  clause  of  this  very  verse, 
which  yet  has  6  yevvrjdels  in  the  second. 

These  volumes  are  sure  to  run  through  many  editions.  Will 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  who  lends  to  them  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  station,  be  pleased  to  find  time  for  a 
thorough,  bold,  and  impartial  revision  of  their  contents  ? 


MURRAY'S  SWITZERLAND.* 

ALL  guide-books  stand  in  need  of  pretty  frequent  re-editing, 
and  guide-books  for  the  Alps  are  those  which  need  it  most. 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Sivitzei'land  acquired  its  first 
reputation  in  what  may  be  called  the  prse-Alpine  days  of  Swiss 
travelling,  and  for  many  years  it  fell  much  behind  the  time.  Even 
the  Knapsack  Guide,  intended  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
pedestrians,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  glacier  expeditions 
when  it  was  first  produced,  now  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
result  was  to  put  Murray  (we  must  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the 
book  by  its  current  and  familiar  name)  in  an  unfavourable  position 
not  only  as  compared  with  works  addressed,  like  those  of  Mr.  Ball 
or  Herr  von  Tschndi,  especially  to  mountaineers  and  explorers,  but 
as  regards  books  of  general  information  like  Herr  Biideker's  and  M. 
Joanne's,  which  take  thought  for  climbing  and  not-climbing  travel- 
lers alike.  Recently,  however,  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  Murray's  Handbook  up  to  the  level  of  its  newer  competitors; 
and  in  the  edition  now  before  us  the  improvement  amounts  almost 
to  a  revolution.  The  Preface  disclaims,  indeed,  any  intention  to 
go  beyond  what  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  travellers  of  moderate 
ambition.  Neither  the  exploring  mountaineer,  nor  the  servile 
tourist  who  cares  for  nothing  but  hotel  bills,  is  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  Handbook  which  aims  only  at  maintaining  "  its  original  cha- 
racter as  a  practical  Traveller's  guide."  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  work  has  this  time  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  editor  whose 
mountaineering  tastes  are  now  and  then  too  strong  for  his  in- 
tentions, and  in  its  revised  form  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  which  in  the  older  editions  would  have  been  left  aside 
with  contempt,  as  of  no  possible  use  except  to  people  determined 
to  break  their  necks. 

To  begin  with  the  general  introduction,  it  appears  to  have  been 
almost  re-written.  The  institution  of  Cook's  tours  is  mentioned 
in  a  few  sentences  in  which  the  editor  probably  had  to  restrain 
his  feelings.  The  personally  conducted  tour  is  described  as  "  an 
arrangement  suited  only  for  those  who  would  otherwise  be  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  many  01 
which,  however,  are  necessarily  lost  by  such  a  system."  Under 
the  head  of  voiturier  travelling  there  occurs  a  remark  the  truth  oi 
which,  though  it  will  immediately  be  perceived  by  everybody  who 
has  travelled  by  carriage  in  Switzerland,  is  veiled  in  an  ironical 
style  perhaps  not  quite  suited  for  the  innocent  British  reader  who 
must  be  assumed  to  know  nothing  beforehand.  It  is  as  follows: — 
"  The  distances  which  one  pair  of  horses  will  achieve  day  after 
day,  by  means  of  walking  up  the  smallest  ascents,  and  using  the 
brake  skilfully  on  all  descents,  are  incredible."  The  directions  to 
travellers  for  personal  outfit  and  comfort  are  much  more 
sensible  than  they  used  to  be.  We  have  some  doubt  on  the 
item  of  boots  being  "strongly  nailed."  An  English  shoe- 
maker acting  on  this  direction  would  be  likely  to  cover  the 
sole  with  nails  as  thick  as  it  could  hold  them.  Now 
it  is  important  that  the  boots  should  be  strong,  and  the  nails  also, 
and  in  that  sense  that  the  boots  should  be  "strongly  nailed."  But, 
though  nails  are  good  things,  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  too  many 
of  them  for  mountain  work.  Swiss  shoemakers  are,  in  general, 
more  intelligent  about  this  than  English  ones,  and  their  nails  are 
better  for  the  purpose.  The  instructions  about  medicine  and  diet 
are  qualified,  not  to  say  overridden,  by  the  one  general  and  most 
wholesome  precept,  "  Aa  a  rule,  the  less  medicine  the  traveller 

*  A  Han  Honk  for  Travellers  in  Switzerland,  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and 
Picdmo7il,  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  part  of  JJauphine.  bixteeuth  Edition. 
Revised.    London  :  John  Murray.  1879. 
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takes  the  better."  Some  condensed  but  thoroughly  judicious 
■warnings  are  given  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  higher  Alpine  expe- 
ditions^  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  by  mountaineers. 

A  list  of  books  and  maps  is  given,  including  works  on  Swiss 
history ;  and  there  is  an  entirely  new  historical  section,  which  (so 
far  as  we  can  judge  without  comparing  it  with  the  authorities  on 
which  it  is  founded)  appears  to  be  extremely  well  done.  In  this 
part  the  editor,  who  elsewhere  goes  on  using  the  Gallicized  forms 
of  German-Swiss  names  under  protest,  allows  himself  the  freedom 
of  calling  places  as  their  inhabitants  call  them.  On  this  point  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  modern  corruption  is  the  more  without  excuse, 
inasmuch  as  in  several  cases  there  are  old  accepted  English  forms 
which  we  only  have  to  revive.  It  is  assuredly  better  to  write 
Mainz  than  Mayenct ;  but  best  of  all.  perhaps,  to  write  Meniz 
with  Professor  Bryce,  who  follows  classical  English  authors  in  so 
doing.  So  Basil  is  the  proper  English  form  corresponding^  to 
Basel,  which  most  people  now  Frenchify  into  Bale  ;  and  if  Kbln 
be  objected  to  as  harsh  for  English  mouths,  our  seventeenth-cen- 
turv  writers,  aud  we  think  some  of  the  eighteenth,  have  Colen,  a 
form  precisely  analogous  to  the  Low-Dutch  Keulen  which  is  still 
in  use. 

For  the  rest,  we  can  pretend  to  do  nothing  more  than  dip  into 
the  book  here  and  there.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  a  repressed 
mountaineering  spirit  struggles  to  find  vent  in  divers  places ; 
when  we  come  to  the  Wengern  Alp,  for  example,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  Jungfrau  Joch,  which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
have  much  interest  for  the  ordinary  traveller.  It  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  ice-scenery  indeed, "  heaped  with  towers,"'  and  splendid  with 
battlements  and  pinnacles  in  every  fantastic  variety,  and  on  a  scale 
one  cannot  often  become  acquainted  with  so  near  at  hand.  But  it 
is  certainly  fit  for  none  but  practised  mountaineers.  At  Grindel- 
wald,  again,  the  ascent  of  the  Little  Schreckhorn  is  described  as 
"  for  good  walkers  not  difficult."  From  the  new  editor's  point  of 
view — that  is,  measuring  the  difficulty  by  the  standard  of  an  ex- 
perienced climber — the  description  is  just,  though  the  expedition 
is  a  pretty  good  day's  work.  But  if  we  take  a  "  good  walker  "  in 
the  sense  likely  to  be  conveyed  to  the  average  reader  of  Murray's 
Handbook,  the  phrase  is  rather  misleading.  We  should  not  be 
prepared  to  recommend  the  Little  Schreckhorn  offhand  to  an  un- 
trained traveller  who  considered  himself  a  fair  walker  in  England. 
In  the  Zermatt  district  the  principal  glacier  passes  and  ascents  are 
noticed ,  and  nearly  two  pages  are  given  to  the  Matterhorn, 
together  with  a  word  of  warning  so  important  that,  although  the 
substance  of  it  has  been  published  before,  we  shall  quote  the  whole 
paragraph : — 

The  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  is  now  frequently  made  in  fine  seasons — 
often  by  persons  utterly  incompetent  for  such  an  expedition,  who  un- 
justifiably risk,  not  only  their  own  lives,  but  those  of  their  guides  and  com- 
janions.  The  man  who  without  much  previous  experience  in  the  High 
Alps  attempts  the  Matterhorn,  or  any  similar  peak,  is  something  worse 
than  foolish,  and  is  so  regarded  by  all  with  any  knowledge  of  mountain 
craft.  It  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  however,  unless  warning  is  taken  in  time, 
that  many  more  summers  will  elapse  without  a  second  Matterhorn  accident. 
After  recent  snow,  or  in  early  summer,  the  mountain  is  often  utterly  in- 
accessible, and  the  advice  of  good  guides  must  always  be  taken  befure 
attempting  it. 

"We  find,  moreover,  new  and  improved  maps  of  special  districts, 
and  in  general  a  great  increase  of  definiteness  and  accuracy  on  the 
earlier  editions.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  editor's  care  has  not 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Guide  alike.  For  the  mountain  centres 
the  new  Murray  may  safely  be  trusted  ;  but  some  of  the  towns, 
we  suspect,  have  been  pretty  much  left  as  they  were.  In  the  de- 
scription of  Geneva,  at  any  rate,  there  are  some  odd  specimens  of 
crude  statement  and  slovenly  English.  As  an  example  of  what 
should  be  avoided  in  style  the  following  may  be  studied  not  with- 
out profit: — 

On  this  spot,  in  1794,  took  place  fusilades  and  butcheries  too  horrible  to 
be  detailed,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  was  shed, 
condemned  to  execution  by  a  band  of  wretches,  most  of  whom  were 
their  fellow-citizens,  though  "directed  by  a  deputy  from  the  Comite'  du  Salut 
Public  at  Paris. 

Then  Dumont  is  mentioned  (we  presume  by  the  omission  of  a 
conjunction)  as  "  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Mirabeau  Jeremy 
Bentham."'  General  Uufour  i3  celebrated  as  "the  author  of  the 
Swiss  map,  the  best  in  Europe."  We  should  be  the  last  to  dis- 
parage in  any  way  the  very  high  merits  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Map.  But  to  call  it  in  this  unqualified  manner  "  the  best  in  Europe"' 
is  to  praise  with  so  little  discretion  as  to  suggest  lack  of  know- 
ledge. The  Federal  Map  is  in  itself  excellent,  and  was  infinitely 
in  advance  of  previous  Alpine  cartography.  It  hardly  belongs  to 
the  same  world  as  the  ludicrous  Piedmontese  maps,  dealing  freely 
in  imaginary  peaks,  aud  misplacing  passes  when  they  are  noticed 
at  all,  which  are  still,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  official  sources  of 
information  for  the  Italian  Alps.  But  since  the  Federal  Survey  was 
published,  great  further  advances  have  been  made.  The  French 
staff  has  been  at  work  in  Savoy,  and  the  Austrians  in  Tirol  and  other 
mountain  regions  ;  and  we  believe  that  in  both  cases  the  results  are 
worthy  to  stand  beside  those  of  Dufour.  Then  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club  has  treated  several  particular  districts  on  a  larger  scale  and 
in  more  detail  than  the  Federal  Survey ;  and  our  own  Alpine 
Club  has  published  in  its  new  map  the  fruits  of  original  research 
in  those  parts  of  the  Alps  where  it  was  most  wanted.  If  we  look 
beyond  the  Alps,  the  English  Ordnance  Survey  has  not  had  the 
lame  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  but  its  recent  work  may  at  least 
claim  to  be  considered  in  a  European  competition. 

A  page  or  two  further  on  there  occurs  a  curious  piece  of  confused 
historical  statement: — 

Calvin  was  equally  rigorous  in  the  maintenance  of  orthodoxy.  Servetus, 
condemned  by  him  for  holdiDg  anti-trinitarian  doctrines,  which,  however, 


he  did  not  attempt  to  disseminate  in  Geneva,  was  burnt  in  the  Champ  dt 
Bourreau,  now  Champel,  the  ancient  place  of  execution  outside  the  walls, 
but  which  is  now  built  over  with  handsome  villas. 

Any  one  reading  this  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  would  suppose  that 
Servetus  was  a  resident  in  Geneva,  and  had  ample  opportunities 
to  disseminate  his  doctrines  there  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  whicb 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case. 

Going  back  to  the  generalities  of  the  Introduction,  wo  would 
suggest  that  the  glossary  of  Alpine  terms  is  rather  meagre,  and 
might  be  increased  with  advantage.  Arete  is  given,  but  the 
German  equivalent  Kamm  is  not;  and  Sattel,  by  no  means  un- 
common in  nomenclature  and  mountain  talk,  does  not  appear. 
Even  Col  is  omitted,  we  suppose  as  being  too  common  for  special 
remark.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  for  information 
about  either  German  or  Romance  dialects  (what  there  is  in  thi3 
edition  on  the  Romansch  language  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes),  and 
anything  like  full  treatment  would  evidently  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  in  a  book  which  professes  to  be  more  than  merely 
topographical  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  references  on 
local  philology,  which  would  put  those  who  might  have  a  taste 
for  it  in  the  way  of  pursuing  the  subject.  In  short,  we  should 
like  to  see  the  spirit  in  which  historical  and  political  information 
has  been  supplied  in  this  edition  extended  to  a  yet  more  com- 
plete renovation,  and  applied  in  other  directions  also. 


RHYS'S  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.* 

THESE  Lectures,  originally  delivered  at  the  College  at 
Aberystwith,  and  intended  to  appeal  to  a  Welsh  audience, 
have  a  much  wider  interest  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
Celtic  philology  has  long  suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  advocates  whose  patriotism  was,  to  say  the  least,  in  excess 
of  their  scientific  knowledge ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  systematic  application  of  the  compara- 
tive method.  Professor  Rhys  in  the  volume  before  us  has  not 
only  shown  the  exact  place  which  Welsh  occupies  in  the  widely 
extended  family  of  Aryan  languages,  but  he  has  thrown  consider- 
able light  upon  the  structure  and  composition  of  Aryan  tongues 
generally. 

For  convenience  of  classification  the  languages  of  the  world, 
dead  or  living,  are  divided  into  three  families — Aryan,  Semitic, 
and  Turanian.  The  first  comprises  the  idioms  spoken  by  the 
agricultural  or  "  ploughing  "  population,  whose  origin  appears  to 
have  been  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  whose  range  extends  from  Iran 
(Persia)  to  Ireland.  The  opposite  to  Iran  is  Turan — non-Aryan 
— and  proper  includes  the  language  of  every  other  race,  although 
it  is  usually  applied  to  that  of  those  other  peoples  with  whom  the 
Iranians  chiefly  came  into  contact,  such  as  the  Mongols,  Tartars, 
and  the  like.  The  term  Semitic  is  derived  from  an  entirely 
different  classification,  and  has  for  its  basis  the  Biblical  division  of 
the  earth  into  the  families  of  Noah's  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet.  The  nomadic  or  Shepherd  tribes  to  which  the  Hebrews 
and  Arabs  belonged  traced  their  lineage  to  Shem  ;  Ham  did  duty 
as  the  father  of  the  black  races,  "  his  face  having  been 
blackened,"  according  to  the  Oriental  idiom,  by  a  disgraceful 
act ;  and  Japhet  fathered  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  languages, 
however,  classed  under  the  head  of  Semitic  are  so  distinct 
and  so  intimately  connected  one  with  the  other  that  philologists 
have  been  content  to  let  the  old  name  stand.  The  Semitic  and 
Aryan  groups,  then,  are  well  defined ;  but  the  other  groups  of  lan- 
guages are  not  as  yet  equally  well  classified.  The  present  work 
deals  exclusively  with  the  Aryan  family,  and  especially  with 
that  branch  of  it  to  which  philologists  have  given  the  name  Indo- 
Celtic. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  all  the  various  Aryan  lan- 
guages is  proved  by  the  similarity  of  words  in  each  which  express 
the  primitive  relationships  of  life,  and  which  are  so  numerous  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  one  tongue  having  merely  borrowed  from 
the  other.  Thus  we  have  Welsh  brawd,  Irish  brdthair,  Latin 
f rater,  Greek  <pparrjp  ("  a  clansman "),  Persian  bardder,  Eng- 
lish brother,  Sanskrit  bhrdtar,  &c.  Again,  we  find  Welsh 
ych  "  an  ox,"  pi.  ychen,  Breton  oo'/ten,  English  ox,  oxen,  Sanskrit 
ukhshan,  "  a  bull,"  with,  on  the  other  hand,  Welsh  bu,  buw, 
buwch,  "  a  cow,"  Irish  bo,  Latin  bos,  English  cow,  Sanskrit 
(jo,  proving  that  the  early  Aryans  were  familiar  with  horned 
cattle ;  while  the  existence  of  words  equally  similar  in  all 
these  languages  for  "  a  door :'  points  to  the  fact  that  they  lived 
not  in  tents,  but  at  least  in  some  kiud  of  hut  with  a  door. 
All  these  coincidences  show  that  the  peoples  speaking  these 
tongues  had  a  common  form  of  society  and  a  common  mode  of 
expressing  their  ideas,  which  implies  an  identity  of  origin,  and 
which  sets  them  in  striking  contrast  to  the  nomadic  Semitic  races. 
These  ethnological  facts  Mr.  Rhys  extracts  from  the  philology  in 
a  remarkably  clear  and  interesting  manner,  and  he  reconstructs  for 
us,  as  it  were,  the  primaeval  Aryan  society,  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  mode  of  life,  dres3,  food,  amusements,  and  cult  of  our 
primaeval  ancestors  In  order  that  the  reader  who  has  not  pro- 
secuted the  technical  study  of  comparative  philology  may  be  able 
to  follow  him,  the  author  gives  a  table  of  those  changes  which 
certain  consonants  undergo  in  different  languages,  and  which  at 
first  sight  disguise  the  identity  of  many  words  ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  investigate  the  position  which  the  Celtic  tongues,  and 
especially  the  Welsh,  hold  in  the  Aryan  system  :— 

The  Celtic  languages  still  spoken  [he  tells  us]  are  Welsh,  Breton,  and 

*  Lectures  on  Welsh  Pliilology.  By  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Celtic  at  Oxford,  &c.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 
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Gaelic  in  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Among 
the  dead  ones  are  Old  Cornish,  Pictish,  and  Gaulish.  Of  these,  Cornish, 
which  ceased  to  he  spoken  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  has 
left  us  a  considerable  amount  of  literature,  while  the  Pictish  words  extant 
may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers  ;  the  Old  Gauls  have  left  behind  them  a 
number  of  monuments,  from  which,  together  with  other  sources,  a  fair 
number  of  their  names  and  a  few  other  specimens  of  their  vocabulary  have 
been  collected  ;  enough,  in  fact,  to  enable  one  to  assign  them  their  proper 
place  in  the  Celtic  family. 

The  Celts  of  the  British  Isles  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
two  families — the  Brythonic,  to  which  belong  the  Welsh,  Cornish, 
and  Breton  ;  and  the  Goidelic,  which  includes  the  Irish  and  the 
Gaels  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  last  word  comes  from 
Goidel,  an  old  form  of  Gael,  and  the  former  from  Brython,  the 
Welsh  for  Britons.  The  old  classification  of  the  Celts  into  Goidelic 
nations  on  the  one  hand,  and  Gallo-British  on  the  other,  Mr.  Rhys 
shows  to  he  based  on  a  false  argument — namely,  that  Gaulish  and 
Welsh  both  have  p  where  the  Irish  has  c.  The  Gauls  had,  how- 
ever, replaced  the  original  q  v  with  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Caesar,  while  the  Welsh  did  not  do  so  till  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century.  A  similar  argument  might  be  used  iu  favour  of 
a  Gallo-goidelic  unity,  as  both  the  Irish  and  Gaulish  have  initial 
s,  where  the  Welsh  has  h ;  but  it  is  shown  that  this  common, 
though  somewhat  puzzling,  phonetic  change  was  made  by  the 
Welsh  subsequently  to  the  Roman  occupation,  as,  when  they  bor- 
rowed such  a  word  as  se.itarius,  they  changed  it  into  Iwstaicr.  The 
old  landmarks  having  been  thus  swept  away,  the  author  unhesi- 
tatingly adopts  the  division  above  mentioned,  into  Goidelic  and 
Brythonic,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  does  so  with  good  reason. 

The  original  Celts  who  first  took  possession  of  these  islands  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  patriarchal  system  of  government,  and  to 
have  been  divided  into  a  well-defined  system  of  clans,  such  as  are 
found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  long  after  the  great  division  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  In  this  primitive  period,  when  the  Brython 
and  the  Goidel  were  one,  such  names  and  titles  as  Teym, "  a  king," 
probably  arose.  This  is  in  Irish  Tiyern,  tighearna,  a  lord,  and 
in  the  early  inscriptions  tigern-i  and  tegern-o,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Celtic  word  for  "  a  house,"  in  Weish  tig,  now  ty.  It  is  found 
on  the  Continent  also,  as  in  the  Tigemum  cttstrum  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  now  Tiern,  a  word  from  which  the  well-known  name  of 
Thiers  is  derived.  To  the  same  period  the  author  assigns  the  adop- 
tion by  the  insular  Celts  of  Druidism,  which  has  been  proved  to 
have  found  its  way  into  Gaul  200  B.C.  It  no  doubt  came  there 
from  Britain,  as  Ctesar  tells  us  in  the  well-known  passage  relating 
to  the  subject,  where  he  expressly  refers  the  origin  of  the  system 
to  Britain,  and  tells  us  that  those  who  desired  to  study  it  more 
intimately  went  there  for  the  purpose.  The  conclusion  at  which 
we  arrive,  then,  is  that  "  a  Celtic  people,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, came  from  the  Continent  and  settled  on  this  island;  sooner 
or  later  some  of  them  crossed  over  to  Ireland,  and  made  themselves 
a  home  there."  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  nomenclature  of 
places  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea  as  given  by  Ptolemy,  who 
speaks  of,  for  instance,  a  Yayyavwv  "iKpov  in  Carnarvonshire  and  a 
tribe  of  Yayyavol  settled  in  county  Clare.  Ptolemy  also  men- 
tions a  people  called  Hapt<roi  or  Hapelo-oi  settled  on  the  Humher, 
which  it  appears  nearly  certain  was  a  colony  of  the  Parisii, 
whose  chief  town  was  Lutetia,  on  the  Seine ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Brittany  was  colonized  from  our  own  shores. 

Welshmen  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  look  upon  their  own 
language  as  a  pure  and  unmixed  primitive  speech  that  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  see  a  native  of  the  Principality  not  only  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  Cymraeg  borrowed  from  other  languages,  but  that 
actually  the  national  double  consonant  11  is  often  nothing  more 
than  the  Latin  Id  or  It,  as  in  mettdith,  maledictio  ;  sivllt,  solidus; 
and  cysylldu,  consolidate.  Such  a  word  as  cyllell,  "  a  knife,"  which 
looks  very  Celtic  at  first  sight  and  very  pras-Roinan,  becomes 
under  this  daring  criticism  the  domestic  couteau  of  the  French — 
coltello  in  Italian  and  cultcllus  in  Latin.  Of  the  too  common  but 
absurd  pretensions  of  his  countrymen  Mr.  Rhys  disposes  in  a  few 
sensible  words :  — 

When  you  hear  it  said,  as  you  frequently  may,  that  Welsh  or  Irish  is  the 
key  to  1  know  not  how  many  other  languages,  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it  ; 
the  reverse  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  We  want  concentrated  upon  the 
Celtic  languages  all  the  light  that  can  possibly  be  derived  from  other 
Aryan  tongues — that  is,  if  we  are  to  decipher  their  weather-worn  history. 
That  the  Welsh  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  main  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  people  the  Romans  found  here  he  thinks  very 
probable  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Roman  occupation  itself  possibly  infused  a  little 
foreign  blood  into  the  race  ;  but  the  English  or  Danes  have  left  little 
or  no  trace  in  the  language,  and  probably  scarcely  any  in  the 
blood.  The  theory  of  an  old  Irish  occupation  also  remains  to  be 
proved,  and  from  these  facts  the  author  justly  concludes  that  the 
language  continued  to  be  spoken  without  any  violent  interruption 
from  that  of  the  "  Brythonic  "  race  in  the  time  of  Agricola  to  the 
battle  of  Chester  in  607,  when  the  various  sections  of  the  nation 
were  cut  off  from  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  language  consequently 
began  to  differentiate.  The  Brythonic  people  of  the  North,  of 
Wales,  and  of  Dumnonia  he  assumes  to  have  spoken  the  same 
language  till  the  seventh  century,  though  of  course  with  dialectic 
variations,  while  the  differences  between  this  Brythonic  and  the 
Goidelic  speech  of  Ireland  are  of  older  date. 

The  various  stages  of  development  in  the  Welsh  language  are  in- 
geniously traced  back  in  these  lectures  ;  not  only  philology,  but 
bibliography,  being  largely  laid  under  contribution  for  the  purpose. 
The  result  of  this  laborious  investigation  is  a  much  more  rational 
chronological  division  than  has  yet  been  set  forth,  and  is  given  in 
the  author's  words  as  follows : — 

1.  Prehistoric  Welsh  ranging  from  the  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the 


Welsh  and  Irish  could  no  longer  be  said  to  form  one  nation,  to  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Britons  by  Julius  Agricola,  or,  let  us  say,  to  the  end  of  the 
1st  century. 

2.  Early  Wrelsh  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation,  from  the  end  of 
the  1st  century  to  the  departure  of  the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century. 

3.  Early  Welsh  of  what  is  called  the  Brit- Welsh  period,  from  that  date 
till  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  8th. 

4.  Old  Welsh,  from  that  time  to  the  coining  of  the  Normans  into  Wales  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nth  century. 

5.  Medieval  Welsh,  from  that  time  to  the  Reformation. 

6.  Modern  Welsh,  from  that  epoch  to  the  present  day. 

Of  course,  in  tracing  this  development  the  numerous  early  in- 
scriptions which  exist  in  England  and  Wales  have  been  con- 
sidered, and  here  arises  a  contested  point.  A  large  number  of 
antiquaries,  and  notably  the  writers  in  the  Archaologia  Cam- 
brensis,  have  assumed  that  these  inscriptions  are  Irish,  and  not 
Welsh,  basing  their  assumption  on  the  fact  that  they  generally 
contain  the  form  maqvi,  son.  Mr.  Rhys,  however,  points  out  that 
the  Brythonic  languages  systematically  changed  qv  into  p,  and 
that  the  word  therefore  exactly  represents  the  old  Welsh  map, 
now  mob.  What  was  wanted  was  to  prove  that  the  Brythonic 
change  of  qv  top  was  obsolete  before  the  date  of  the  inscriptions 
whose  origin  is  in  question.  An  instance  given  from  the  Archa- 
ologia Cambrcnsis  above  quoted  (1874,  p.  335)  reduces  the  argu- 
ment ad  absurdum,  the  words  Wleder  matris  Odcleu  being  seriously 
rendered  "  Derinot  o'  Daly,"  and  assumed  to  be  a  purely  Irish 
name.  These  inscriptions  are  written  mostly  in  a  modified  form 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  though  some  few  are  in  the  so-called 
Ogam  writing,  and  sometimes  they  are  bilingual,  being  written  in 
both.  The  non-Irish  origin  of  these  inscriptions  is,  however, 
perhaps  best  shown  in  the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Rhys,  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  only  one  or  two : — 

We  will  begin  with  a  stone  at  Penmachno,  in  Carnarvonshire,  which, 
reads: — Caul'mri  Hie  Jucit  Venedotis  Cive  Fuit  Consobrino  Magli  3Iagis- 
trati.  This  undoubtedly  shows  that  the  person  commemorated  was  a  man 
of  importance  and  a  Venedotian  citizen,  whatever  that  may  mean.  The 
Venedotians  are  not  generally  supposed  to  be  a  Goidelic  race,  and,  as  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  made  a  foreigner  a  citizen  of  their  State,  the  conclu- 
sion is  unavoidable  that  the  inscription  is  not  of  Irish  origin. 

In  like  manner,  in  an  inscription,  Corbalcngi  jacit  Ordous,  on  a 
stone  overlooking  Cardigan  Bay,  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable 
that  the  person  buried  is  one  of  the  Ordovices  of  North  Wales. 

The  assumption  that  the  inscriptions  are  Irish  rests  mainly  on 
the  theory  that  the  Goidelic  race  were  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Wales,  and  that  their  occupation  of  North  Wales  lasted  down  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  classilication  of  the  Celts  made  by 
Mr.  Rhys,  and  before  referred  to,  proves,  if  correct,  that  the  Goidelic 
Celts  could  not  have  inhabited  Wales  before  the  Brythons.  The 
principal  support  of  the  theory  is  found  in  certain  place-names 
which  are  supposed  to  commemorate  the  sojourn  of  the  Gaul, 
as  those  composed  with  the  word  Gwyddyl — usually  rendered 
"  Irishman  " — such  as  Llan  y  Gwyddyl,  Porth  y  Gwyddyl,  and 
the  like.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  word  gwyddel 
should  not  be  rendered  bramble  or  brake;  and  even  if  it  means 
"Irish,"  it  is  onlyr  to  be  ranked  with  such  names  as  Pont  y  Saeson, 
"  the  Englishman's  Bridge  "  ;  and,  as  the  author  justly  argues,  no- 
more  proves  the  pre-occupation  of  the  Gael  than  of  the  Saxon. 
Another  noticeable  point  is  mentioned  in  the  work — namely,  that 
the  Celts,  whenever  they  came,  probably  found  inhabitants  in  the 
islands,  and  their  speech  would  at  least  affect  the  language  of  the 
conquerors  in  course  of  time,  and  account  for  a  certain  amount  of 
difference  between  various  Celtic  idioms.  The  evidence  of  inscrip- 
tions, place-names,  and  coins  leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  Brythonic  immigrants  in 
Wales  and  some  parts  of  England  were  Gauls.  One  lecture  is 
devoted  to  the  use  and  development  of  the  Roman  alphabet 
amongst  the  Brythons ;  we  have  not  space  for  an  abstract  of 
this,  but  it  contains  much  that  will  interest  the  student  of  our 
own  language  as  well  as  of  the  Wrelsh.  The  subject  forms  a 
natural  introduction  to  a  disquisition  on  the  much-disputed  Ogam 
inscriptions.  These  consist  of  letters  formed  of  groups  of  strokes 
not  unlike  runes,  and  always  written  on  the  two  planes  of  the 
angle  of  a  stone,  the  edge  forming  a  continuous  line,  and  the 
letters  being  distinguished  by  the  number  of  their  strokes  and 
their  position  on  either  or  both  sides  of  this  line.  As  they  are  found 
only  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  they  were 
invented  there  ;  but,  as  has  been  hinted  above,  Celtic  antiquaries 
are  divided  into  two  schools — one  assigning  their  origin  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  to  Ireland.  The  work  contains  copies  01 
nearly  all  the  known  inscriptions,  many  of  them  bilingual,  the 
duplicates  being  iu  Roman  letters ;  and  Mr.  Rhys  has  brought  a 
large  fund  both  of  historical  and  philological  learning  to  bear  upon 
their  decipherment.  He  considers  the  Ogam  alphabet  to  have  been 
rudely  imitated  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet  itself,  and  not  from 
its  next  development,  the  Greek  or  Roman ;  and  this  view  is  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  the  traditional  sequence  of  letters  in  the  Ogaui 
alphabet,  but  by  the  Celtic  legends  as  to  their  origin.  A  very  in- 
genious conjecture  is  given  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ogam 
itself,  which  is  made  out  to  be  identical  with  the  Welsh  word 
vfydd,  "  an  Eisteddfodic  graduate  who  is  neither  a  bard  nor  a 
Druid,"  and  hence  a  man  of  science  and  letters.  The  Irish  tradi- 
tional idea  that  the  ogam  was  a  cryptic  character,  and  connected 
in  name  with  the  evil  spirit  Ogyrven,  he  dismisses  as  the  result  of 
a  common  vulgar  error  which  associates  all  knowledge  and  science 
with  the  devil. 

Mr.  Rhys's  book  is  not  only  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
comparative  philology,  but  it  is  a  really  national  benefit  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  since  it  ought  to  render  impossible  for  the 
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future  those  absurd  claims  which  have  made  nearly  all  previous  dis- 
quisitions by  Welshmen  upou  their  own  language  ridiculous.  As 
a  mere  history,  ingeniously  constructed  from  strange  and  recondite 
materials,  it  is  also  very  interesting,  and  proves  not  only  the 
accurate  scholarship,  but  the  logical  miud  of  the  author. 


MARGARET  DUNBAR.* 

TIIE  author  of  Margaret  Dunbar  does  herself  injustice  in  de- 
scribing the  life  of  her  heroine  as  "  simple  and  prosaic 
by  force  of  circumstances."  We  do  not  say  that  it  does  not  often 
strike  us  as  tedious  and  even  dull  in  the  narration  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  circumstances  occasionally  conspire  to  surround  it  with 
elements  of  the  most  lurid  tragedy.  Near  the  opening  of  the 
story  we  have  an  exciting  scene  in  which  Margaret  figures  with 
the  "heroism  of  a  Grace  Darling  ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  foul  and 
most  unnatural  murder,  in  which  she  appeals  to  our  sympathies 
as  the  victim.  In  merely  saying  that  she  shows  on  one 
occasion  the  heroism  of  Grace  Darling,  we  really  fall  far  below 
the  mark.  The  daring  young  woman  who  went  to  the  rescue  of 
the  castawavs  in  the  ill-fated  Forfarshire  was  the  daughter  of  a 
lighthouse  keeper  on  the  storm-beaten  Staple  Isles,  had  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  to  pull  an  oar,  and  must  have  been  as 
familiar  with  the  wildest  storms  as  a  kittiwake  or  a  Mother 
Carev's  chicken.  Miss  Dunbar,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have 
known  little  more  of  the  sea  than  any  other  young  lady  who  happens 
to  live  near  a  fishing  village  ;  when,  one  evening,  there  springs  up 
the  traditional  gale  that  has  blown  the  novelist  so  much  service- 
able sensation.  Feminine  curiosity,  or  possibly  the  prescience 
of  a  mission  in  store  for  her,  sends  Margaret  to  the  beach  in 
the  early  morning.  Though  the  traditional  ship  "  of  fair  tonnage  " 
is  drifting  towards  destruction  on  the  traditional  reef,  it  seems  at 
first  sight  that  it  would  have  been  better  much  for  all  parties  had 
Margaret  been  content  to  stay  quietly  in  bed.  To  tell  the  truth, 
though  the  fishermen  and  long-shore  men  are  civil  and  conversable, 
if  rough  in  their  manners,  she  tinds  herself  in  exceedingly  dis- 
reputable company.  We  must  conclude  from  internal  evidence 
that  the  sceues  of  Maryaret  Dunbar  are  laid  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  had  hoped  that  in  these  days  of  Life- 
boat Societies,  Humane  Society  medals,  and  Lloyd's  receivers  for 
wrecks,  the  practices  of  wrecking  and  plundering  had  gone  out  ot 
date.  But  Miss  Dunbar  might  have  been  in  the  Cornwall  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  or  in  the  half-savage  Morbihan  which  Emile 
Souvestre  so  powerfully  describes  in  his  Dernier*  Bretons.  Many- 
men  in  that  assemblage  at  Ilazeldean  had  been  out  all  the  night, 
"  base-hearted  enough  to  anticipate  the  spoils  of  a  wreck  "  ;  and 
an  old  Triton  tells  her  paternally  that  it  is  no  place  for  her. 
■"A  corpse  or  two  may  laud  by  and  by,"  he  remarks,  "and  these 
fellows  are  no  way  particular,  and  chop  off  a  finger  when  it's 
worth  it,  as  neat  as  hewing  sticks."'  Consequently  we  can  un- 
derstand that  they  may  have  a  double  motive  in  declining 
to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  the  crew  from  becoming  corpses. 
Margaret  implores  them  to  launch  a  boat,  but  she  ad- 
dresses her  appeals  in  vain,  alike  to  their  pluck  and  their 
humanity.  However,  they  change  their  minds  all  at  once,  under 
circumstances  which  are  mysterious  and  almost  miraculous.  Since 
the  young  lady  volunteers  to  steer,  they  are  content,  of  a  sudden, 
to  put  to  sea  with  her,  partly  because  they  "  believed  she  had  a 
charmed  life,"  and  partly  because  the  gale  which  had  been 
blowing  a  hurricane  a  few  minutes  before  had  abated,  so  "  that 
there  was  no  serious  risk."  The  strangeness  of  the  phenomenon 
of  an  instantaneous  calm  almost  sinks  into  insignificance  before 
this  singular  illustration  of  the  superstition  of  the  fishing  folk. 
Out  they  go,  with  the  young  girl  pulling  stroke  oar,  making, 
of  course,  a  satisfactory  trip,  and  saving  one  of  the  leading  villains 
of  a  tale  which  is  rich  in  repulsive  specimens  of  humanity. 

"  How's  that  for  simplicity  and  prose!-'  "  we  may  ask,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  a  vulgar  Americanism,  and  yet  this  scene  is  nothing 
at  all  in  comparison  with  the  closing  act  of  the  melodrama.  Then 
Margaret  has  grown  into  a  woman,  and  has  long  rejoiced  in  the 
friendship  of  a  certain  fascinating  Elsie.  Elsie  is  a  miracle  of 
beauty  and  artistic  talent,  who  has  just  made  a  successful  debut 
on  the  stage.  We  believe,  too,  that  Elsie  had  somehow  come 
into  a  fortune ;  but  we  must  frankly  confess  to  not  having  read 
this  long  novel  so  closely  as  to  have  absolutely  mastered  all  the 
minor  details.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  quite  enough  of 
attractions  in  Elsie  to  make  a  couple  of  gentlemen  fall 
passionately  in  love  with  her.  She  has  plighted  her  troth  to 
Gresham  Lonsdale,  while  Eugene  de  Warner  is  smarting  from  the 
bitterness  of  rejection.  It  might  have  been  well  for  Eugene  if, 
like  Margaret  Dunbar,  he  had  "lost  his  mother  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  The  Baroness  de  Warner  is  scarcely  a  lady  that  we  should 
Lave  cared  to  trust  with  the  formation  Of  the  youthful  character. 
She  is  a  polished  woman  of  the  world,  who  detests  her  husband, 
though  she  generously  condones  his  marital  offences  on  the 
understanding  that  he  shall  be  equally  tolerant  in  turn.  She 
cynically  avows  her  gluttony  and  sensuality,  scoffs  at  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  is  given  to  swallowing  glasses  of 
absinthe  on  the  sly.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  ele- 
gant Eugene  would  be  a  son  after  her  own  heart ;  but  even 
Eugene,  though  doing  his  best  to  do  her  credit,  barely  comes  up 
to  her  ideal  of  viciousness.  He  cannot  help  admiring  and  respect- 
ing her,  however,  if  he  does  not  love  her: — 
The  theatrical  rant  the  Baroness  had  often  ifidnlgtti  in,    .    .   .  rant 
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cif  the  ferocious  school — always  struck  Eugene  as  the  finest  feminina 
agitation  possible.  There  hart  been  evil  in  the  curves  of  the  mouth,  and 
ophidian  cunning  in  that  selfish  wrath. 

But  on  one  momentous  occasion,  the  tender  mother  goes  rather 
further  than  mere  theatrical  rant.  She  recommends  her  son  to 
murder  Elsie,  and  sketches  with  the  graceful  facility  of  genius 
the  rough  outlines  of  the  crime.  He  is  to  take  Elsie  off  to  a  yacht, 
upset  the  boat,  and  save  himself  by  his  swimming  powers,  while  ha 
leaves  his  charge  struggling  in  the  water.  Eugene  hesitates,  dis- 
cusses the  business,  is  persuaded,  and  is  lost.  "  Yes,  vion  Jils"  she 
exclaims  in  dismissing  him  011  the  venture,  as  she  relapses  into 
that  theatrical  rant  of  her's,  "  return  victorious,  and  you  shall  be 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  gold." 

The  motherly  proposition,  on  calmer  reflection,  has  a  decided 
charm  for  Eugene.  Now  we  learn  how  much  worse  he  is  than  we 
had  supposed  him.  "  Pity  had  ever  been  beyond  his  ken."  His 
"  was  the  cold,  inflexible  rage  of  the  atheist ;  the  animal  fury  of  a 
man  of  vitiated  mind,  material  in  everything,  believing  in  no 
hereafter,  making  idols  of  the  senses,  to  which  he  had  pandered 
from  boyhood.  He  inherited  all  his  mother's  cold  cruelty,  his 
father's  deliberate  craftiness."  We  can  only  wonder  at  the  glamour 
which  so  demoniacal  a  being  has  contrived  to  cast  over  the  pure- 
minded  Elsie;  for  she  admires  and  implicitly  trusts  in  him,  though 
she  has  bestowed  her  heart  elsewhere.  She  puts  off  in  a  boat 
with  this  agreeable  companion,  and  is  deposited  in  safety,  though 
with  certain  misgivings,  on  board  the  yacht.  No  doubt  the 
presence  of  able  seamen  might  have  deranged  the  plans  of  the 
amiable  owner ;  but,  though  the  craft  is  moored  in  the  open  road- 
stead, he  has  characteristically  dispensed  with  a  crew,  and  the 
solitaiy  man  in  charge  has  been  allowed  to  take  leave  of  absence. 
Then  Eugene  intimates  his  diabolical  purpose  by  reminding  his 
companion,  with  a  fiendish  face,  that  she  is  at  his  mercy.  He 
locks  the  door  of  the  cabin,  indulges  in  a  page  or  so  of  the 
"  theatrical  rant "  which  he  must  certainly  have  learned  from  his 
mother,  proceeds  to  drag  Elsie  about  the  cabin,  and  finally 
flings  her  away  from  him.  Not  unnaturally,  by  this  time  she 
is  seriously  alarmed,  and  bethinks  her  of  the  talisman  she 
carries  about  with  her.  As  his  brute  strength  is  triumphing  over 
her  feeble  resistance,  she  ejaculates  impressively, "  Save  me !  I  am 
your  sister."  It  strikes  us  as  an  unpleasant  situation  altogether;  but, 
considering  that  the  whole  scene  has  arisen  out  of  Eugene's  inten- 
tion of  marrying  her,  we  should  have  supposed  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  fact  so  startling  would  have  acted  on  his  frenzy 
like  ice  on  mercury.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  renews  his  assu- 
rances that  he  has  vowed  that  she  shall  suffer,  and  the  unexpected 
announcement  of  their  near  relationship  cannot  shake  his  mind  or 
sway  his  purpose.  In  short,  he  gives  her  briefly  to  understand  that 
he  still  holds  to  his  intention  of  murdering  her.  In  the  meantime 
he  behaves  even  more  objectionably  than  we  should  have  expected 
of  him.  "  He  fell  at  her  feet,  and  seized  her  hand  ;  he  strained 
her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  lips  and  brow  in  a  reckless  outburst 
that  bordered  on  dementia."  An  unforeseen  circumstance  calls 
him  away  from  the  cabin,  and  sends  him  swimming  after  the  boat, 
which  has  somehow  broken  loose.  By  the  time  he  returns,  Elsie  is 
blockaded  behind  the  furniture,  and  is  armed  besides  with  a  pair  of 
loaded  pistols,  which  she  is  quite  ready  to  use  against  her  too 
impulsive  brother.  Then  the  desperado  shows  the  white  feather, 
and  sneaks  sullenly  on  deck,  only  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with 
Margaret  Dunbar,  who,  prompted  by  some  supernatural  warning 
of  danger,  has  rowed  aboard  to  the  assistance  of  her  young  friend. 
We  should  have  said  that  the  reunited  pair  of  maidens  were  well 
quit  of  the  dangerous  deceiver,  who,  suddenly  transformed 
from  a  tiger  to  a  lamb,  proposes  to  go  quietly  ashore  in 
the  boat.  Margaret,  however,  insists  on  accompanying  him,  for 
reasons  that  were  best  known  to  herself;  and,  as  his  rage  and  the 
necessities  of  the  novel  must  have  a  victim,  she  gets  murdered,  in 
the  place  of  her  more  fortunate  friend.  But  we  should  say 
that,  judging  by  the  rules  of  art,  Eugene  behaves  with  un- 
necessary brutality.  If  he  had  drowned  Elsie,  as  his  mother  sug- 
gested, or  simply  pitched  Margaret  over  the  cliffs,  we  should  have 
pronounced  the  action,  though  strong,  to  be  possibly  legitimate. 
But  the  promiscuous  way  in  which  he  knocks  both  the  young 
ladiesabout  is  really  shocking— hitting  out  wildly  from  the  shoulder, 
and  dealing  them  violent  blows  on  the  temples.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  prompt  retributive  justice  in  the  manner  of  his  death.  Bringing 
his  strong  right  arm  into  play,  Mr.  Gresham  Lonsdale  knocks 
Eugene  out  of  time  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht  that  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  violence  ;  and  as  he  goes  "  quietly  drifting  out  to  sea  a 
pallid  corpse" — the  tide, by  theby,was  setting  inshore"  at  the  time — 
we  can  only  say  that  he  was  rightly  served. 

Wo  have  given  our  chief  attention  to  the  powerful  sensation 
which  the  author  too  modestly  ignores.  We  can  only  regret  that 
we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  do  justice  to  the  philosophy,  and 
the  fragmentary  French,  and  the  vivid  pictures  of  life  and  manners, 
which  make  the  subsidiary  beauties  of  a  most  remarkable  tale. 
Champagne,  with  a  variety  of  other  wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors, 
flow  freely  at  the  homely  suppers  of  village  schoolmistresses  and 
doctors ;  while  ladies  of  fashion  dispose  of  their  bottles  of  Sauterne 
and  dry  hock  for  luncheon,  and  lighten  the  tedium  of  the  slow- 
passing  hour3  with  glasses  of  absinthe,  cognac,  and  Chartreuse. 
Possibly  it  may  be  the  vinous  exhalations  thus  heavily  perfuming 
the  pages  which  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  disentangle  the  meaning 
of  passages  that  should  be  as  profound  as  they  are  eloquent,  had 
we  only  the  key  to  them ;  although  the  difficulty  of  interpretation 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sentences  sometimes 
extend  over  the  greater  part  of  a  page. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

NO  less  than  three  publishers  have  undertaken  to  supply  us 
with  short  histories  of  foreign  literature — Messrs.  Hachette, 
Lemerre,  and  Charpentier.  Of  the  excellent  series  issued  by  the 
first  of  these  publishers  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak,  and 
the  volumes  which  bear  the  names  of  MM.  Demogeot  (France), 
Pierron  (Rome  and  Greece),  are  justly  celebrated.  M.  Lemerre 
has  also  introduced  his  collection  by  a  work  in  two  volumes  on 
the  history  of  French  literature,  composed  by  M.  Gidel ;  and  the 
duodecimo  we  are  now  noticing  is  the  first  of  a  series  devoted  to 
the  nations  of  Northern  Europe(i).  The  author's  plan  was  ori- 
nally  to  complete  the  whole  cycle  of  European  literature  iu  two 
instalments ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
subject  could  not  be  accomplished  within  such  narrow  limits,  and 
accordingly  the  space  allowed  has  been  doubled.  The  survey  of  in- 
tellectual progress  in  Scandinavia  (Denmark  and  Sweden),  Ger- 
many, and  Holland  is  the  theme  discussed  in  the  present  volume  ; 
and,  although  M.  Eugene  Hallberg,  the  author  who  professes  to 
guide  us  in  our  studies,  finds  himself  less  fettered  than  was  origi- 
nally intended,  yet  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  brief  space 
of  378  pages  is  consistent  only  with  the  most  elementary  review 
of  so  rich  a  topic  as  German  literature.  M.  Hallberg  frankly 
acknowledges  that  his  work  has  no  pretensions  to  originality 
except  in  those  parts  which  refer  to  the  most  distinguished 
writers  ;  for  the  rest  he  was  necessarily  compelled  to  reproduce  in 
an  abridged  form  the  opinions  of  the  best  critics.  A  few 
characteristic  extracts  are  added  here  and  there,  and,  besides  a 
good  index,  the  author  has  given  an  excellent  chronological 
table. 

M.  Courriere,  like  his  other  collaborateurs  in  M.  Charpentier's 
series,  is  more  ambitious;  his  history  of  Slavonic  literature  deals 
only  with  contemporary  writers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  on  a 
far  larger  scale  (2),  Russia  having  been  amply  examined  by  itself 
in  a  volume  published  last  year.  M.  Courriere's  preface  contains  a 
number  of  details,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  thoroughly  master  the  subject  treated  of  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  especially  as  no  writer  had  before  attempted 
to  draw  the  attention  of  French  readers  to  the  progress  and  cha- 
racter of  Slavonic  literature.  The  publications  of  MM.  Mickie- 
wicz,  Leger,  Rambaud,  Dozon,  and  others  are  valuable,  no  doubt, 
as  illustrating  certain  special  points ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  M. 
Courriere  is  the  first  who  has  studied  the  subject  in  its  entirety, 
and  he  has  the  advantage  of  mapping  out  for  our  benefit  the  whole 
ground,  the  separate  districts  of  which  we  can  afterwards  visit 
more  leisurely.  The  volume  in  question  is  divided  into  two  great 
parts,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  Yungo-Slavonians,  or 
Southern  tribes  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Empire  or  to  Turkey 
(these  in  their  turn  form  three  principal  groups — namely,  the 
Bulgarians,  Servo-Croatians,  and  Slavonians),  and  to  the  Slavonians 
of  the  West.  Under  this  denomination  we  find  amongst  other 
nationalities  the  Poles,  whose  literary  history  is  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  the  vicissitudes  of  their  politics.  M.  Courriere  takes  care 
to  give  us  a  list  of  authorities  on  every  group  he  considers,  and 
we  may  safely  say  that  for  the  majority  of  French  readers  the 
volume  we  have  just  noticed  will  have,  at  any  rate,  the  interest 
which  belongs  to  a  branch  of  study  hitherto  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  unknown. 

M.  Ledrain's  History  of  the  Jews  (3)  is  written  in  too  affected  a 
style  ;  it  is  an  imitation  of  M.  Renan's  mievrerie,  and  the  poetical 
garb  which  the  author  has  thrown  over  the  narrative  seems  to  us 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  a  handbook  for  students. 
In  his  preface  M.  Ledrain  informs  us  that  he  cannot  go  quite  so 
far  as  Professor  Goldziher,  who  sees  everywhere — in  the  episode 
of  Lot  and  Abraham,  in  that  of  Cain  and  Abel,  of  Saul  and 
Hagar,  of  Jacob  and  Esau — the  solar  myth.  M.  Ledrain's 
theories  are,  however,  wild  enough  ;  and  his  transcription  of 
the  Hebrew  names  is  a  needless  piece  of  affectation.  He  has 
consulted  a  number  of  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and 
drawn  upon  the  treasures  accumulated  by  Messrs.  Mariette,  Oppert, 
Brugsch,  Rawlinson,  Smith,  and  others;  but  his  interpretations 
are  often  most  arbitrary,  and  his  style  is  generally  tedious. 

The  great  work  of  M.  Henri  Wallon  (4)  had  long  been  out  of 
rint,  and  the  few  copies  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
ook-sales  fetched  extravagant  prices  ;  we  are  glad,  therefore, 
that  a  new  edition  of  it  should  now  be  published,  because 
students  will  henceforth  be  able  to  procure  at  a  reasonable  cost  a 
treatise  which  has  deservedly  obtained  much  reputation,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  discourses.  Let  us  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  book  we  are 
now  considering  was  composed  in  1837  by  M.  Wallon  and  the 
late  M.  F.  Yanowski,  jointly,  the  subject  having  been  set  by  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques.  This  subject,  in- 
cluding as  it  did  the  history  of  slavery  both  amongst  the  ancients 
and  during  the  middle  ages,  formed  really  two  distinct  parts ;  M. 
Yanowski  selected  the  one  relating  to  mediajval  times,  and  it  was 
published  nineteen  years  ago  at  the  Imperial  press.  M.  Wallon 
undertook  to  discuss  the  formation,  nature,  and  results  of  slavery, 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome;  his  work,  published  iu  1847  for  the 

(1)  Histoire  des  littcratvres  ctrangcres  (srandhiave,  alkmande, 
hollandaise).    Par  Eugene  Hallberg.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(2)  Histoire  de  la  litterature  cuntempnruiiie  chez  les  Staves.  Par  C. 
Courriere.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(3)  Histoire  a" Israel.    Par  E.  Ledrain.    I"  partic.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(4)  Histoire  de  Vesclavage  datts  I'antiguite.  Par  II.  Wallon.  Paris  and 
Loudon  :  L.  Haehette  &  Oo. 


first  time,  is  now  reprinted  without  any  considerable  alteration, 
the  author  retaining  even  an  introduction  which  the  general  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  America  and  elsewhere  has  fortunately  rendered 
useless — we  mean  his  essay  on  modern  servitude.  The  first  volume 
of  M.  Wallon's  work  treats  of  slavery  in  the  East  (Palestine, 
Egypt,  Assyria,  &c),  and  in  Greece.  The  progress  made  during 
the  last  few  years  by  Oriental  scholarship  could  not,  of  course,  but 
supply  the  author  with  fresh  data  illustrating  the  social  life  of  the 
populations  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates  :  these  have  received  due  attention,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  given  in  the  foot-notes.  The  second  volume  is  entirely 
taken  up  by  Roman  civilization,  and  is  supplemented  as  well  as  the 
first  one  by  an  appendix  of  historical  e'claircissemmts. 

M.  Daubre'e,  who  is  justly  considered  (5)  as  one  of  the  principal 
French  authorities  on  the  subject  of  geology,  has  determined,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  upon  collecting  and  reprinting  a  large  number  of 
essays  or  disquisitions  which  have  been  written  by  him  during  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  which  are  at  present  scattered 
in  scientific  journals  and  reviews.  Those  readers  who  have  had  the 
trouble  of  hunting  through  the  volumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
or  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  for  instance,  in  quest  of  some  valuable  article 
know  what  a  boon  is  the  publication  of  a  recueil  such  as  the  one 
which  M.  Daubree  is  now  editing ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  example  set  by  the  learned  director  of  the  Paris  School 
of  Mines  should  be  generally  followed.  His  first  volume  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  each  comprising  a  certain  number  of  chapters  ; 
the  general  subject  which  the  author  considers  is  the  application 
of  the  experimental  method  to  geological  phenomena ;  but  these 
phenomena  can  be  (1)  of  a  chemical  or  physical,  or  (2)  of  a  mechani- 
cal nature.  What  M.  Daubree  designates  as  siderai  geology — that 
is  to  say,  the  science  which  treats  of  meteorolites — is  to  form  the 
subject  of  a  second  volume.  The  present  one  is  introduced  by 
a  lecture  or  address  which  the  author  delivered  in  1876  at  South 
Kensington.  We  notice  that  M.  DaubrSe  maintains  the  legiti- 
macy of  hypotheses  in  geological  science,  quoting  as  an  instance 
the  case  of  Leopold  de  Buch,  whose  theories  created  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  such  sensation  amongst  naturalists. 

The  articles  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  by 
Viscount  d'Haussonville  have  been  collected  together  in  a  hand- 
some volume  (6),  and  embody  a  large  amount  of  valuable  evidence 
on  an  important  subject.  What  is  the  origin  of  criminality  amongst 
children?  how  might  it  be  prevented?  what  are  the  sanitary,  moral, 
and  educational  means  which  France  has  at  its  disposal  ?  what  are 
the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  present  system  ? — these  and 
many  more  questions  of  the  like  nature  are  carefully  discussed  by 
the  author  ;  and  surely  they  amply  deserve  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  happiness  of  society.  It  is  impossible,  within 
the  limits  of  a  short  paragraph,  to  even  hint  at  the  various 
points  touched  upon  by  Viscount  d'Haussonville  ;  we  may,  how- 
ever, notice  what  he  says  in  his  introductory  chapter.  M. 
Charles  Robert,  a  gentleman  who  devotes  his  time  to  philanthropic 
objects,  delivered  a  little  while  ago  a  lecture,  printed  since, 
entitled  Ecole  ou  prison,  suggesting  that  instruction  is  the  only 
means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  criminality.  M.  d'Haussonville 
sets  himself  to  prove  by  statistical  documents  that  M.  Robert's 
dilemma  is  fallacious,  and  that  religious  education  alone  can  give 
us  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  author  has  evidently  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  the  history  of  vagabondage,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  London  hospitals  enables  him  to  institute  sugges- 
tive comparisons  and  to  propose  valuable  reforms. 

In  the  speciality  of  metaphysical  literature  we  have  several 
works  to  mention  here.  M.  Burdeau's  translation  of  Schopen- 
hauer's essay  on  the  foundation  of  ethics  (7)  is  supplemented  by 
notes,  and  is  very  well  done. 

It  is  well  known  that  M.  Barthe'Iemy  Saint-Hilaire  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years  upon  a  French  translation  of  Aristotle, 
various  portions  of  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time. 
The  metaphysical  works  form  three  volumes,  accompanied  by  a 
preface,  now  separately  printed  (8),  because  it  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  brief  analysis  of  Aristotle's  metaphysical  views,  a 
defence  of  metaphysics  in  general  against  the  attacks  of  Positivist 
scientists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  theologians,  on  the  other. 
"  Perennis  philosophia,"  says  M.  Barthelerny  Saint-Hilaire ;  the 
problems  it  deals  with  are  immortal,  whatever  the  self-styled 
champions  of  common  sense  may  affirm,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
are  essentially  of  a  practical  nature ;  both  men  and  political 
societies  are  influenced  by  them,  and  the  efforts  made  to  suppress 
it  or  to  proclaim  its  inetiicacy  are  doomed  to  be  useless.  After 
having  given  us  an  excellent  appreciation  of  Aristotle's  metaphy- 
sical system,  M.  Saint-Hilaire  reviews  rapidly  the  theories  of  the 
Stoics,  and  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  arrives  at  Descartes,  whom 
he  criticizes  in  detail,  considering  him  as  the  founder  of  modern 
metaphysics.  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  has  ably  defended  the 
cause  of  metaphysics  against  both  theologians,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  scientific  philosophers,  on  the  other;  but  he  overrates,  we 
think,  the  antagonism  of  the  Church,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  falls  into 
the  common  mistake  of  making  the  Church  responsible  for  the 
stupid  intolerance  of  a  few  fanatics.    The  objections  raised  by 

(5)  Strides  synthetigues  de  geologic  cxpcrimcntalc.  Par  A.  Daubre'e.  ire 
partie.    Paris :  Dunod. 

(6)  L'enfance  a  Paris.    Par  le  vicomte  d'Haussonville.    Paris  :  Levy. 

(7)  Le  fondemcnt  de  la  morale.  Par  A.  Schopenhauer,  traduit  de  1'alle- 
m.ind  par  A.  Burdeau.    Paris:  Germer-Bailliere. 

(8)  De  la  mstaphys igue,  introduction  a  hi  m  'tajthi/^igne  (fAristote.  Par 

J.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire.   Paris:  Germer-Baillierc. 
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scientists  are  also  well  stated  and  ably  refuted  ;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  no  doubt  that  metaphysicians  discuss  the  same  topics  as 
divines,  deal  with  the  same  questions,  and  endeavour  to  solve, 
although  in  an  essentially  independent  way,  the  same  problems.  Is 
it  time,  however,  to  assert,  as  Positivists  do,  that  metaphysics  do 
not  constitute  a  science  merely  because  they  do  not  take  cognizance 
of  facts  which  appeal  to  our  senses  ?  and  can  any  one  be  bold 
enough  to  declare  that  men  such  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Des- 
cartes, and  Leibnitz,  to  name  only  these,  fell  into  the  astounding 
error  of  concentrating  all  the  energies  of  their  mind  upon  idle 
dreams?  M.  Bartholemy  Saint-Hilaire  has  done  very  well  in 
publishing  separately  this  little  volume,  which,  besides  forming 
the  natural  preface  to  the  French  translation  of  Aristotle's  meta- 
physical works,  possesses  also  an  independent  value  as  an  apology 
for*  metaphysics  generally. 

The  history  of  the  science  of  divination  (9)  in  antiquity  is 
both  extremely  curious  and  extremely  dillicult ;  curious,  because 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  national  life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  difficult,  on  account  of  its  extent,  touching  as  it  does 
in  equal  proportion  on  philosophy,  history,  and  archaeology.  M. 
Boucht§-Leclercq  has,  nevertheless,  attempted  to  grapple  with  it ; 
and,  after  a  preparation  of  many  years,  he  gives  us  the  first  volume 
of  a  work  which  is  to  be  completed  in  four.  We  have  first  a  very 
complete  bibliographical  list  of  all  the  authors  who  in  various 
times  have  written  on  the  subject  of  divination ;  then  comes  a 
long  introduction  showing  that  the  art  of  predicting  the 
future  was  an  essential  part  of  the  religious  system  of  the 
ancients.  The  definition  of  the  mantike  tec/me,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  magic  next  occupies  our  attention ; 
separate  sections  are  devoted  to  a  survey,  first,  of  the  part  played 
by  theological  fatalism  in  the  development  of  the  science  we  are 
now  considering ;  second,  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  philosophers 
towards  the  oracles  and  soothsayers  ;  third,  of  the  view  which  the 
early  Christian  Church  entertained  about  the  revelation  of  future 
events.  Greek  civilization  forms  the  topic  of  M.  Bouche-Leclercq's 
first  book,  while  the  second  is  entirely  devoted  to  Italy ;  the 
volume  before  us  concludes  with  an  inquiry  into  the  methods  of 
divination  used  in  Greece. 

The  second  volume,  just  published,  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  articles 
on  England  (10)  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the  first,  and  the  sketches 
thus  put  together  are  far  more  worthy  of  preservation  than  the 
generality  of  works  cut  out  at  random  from  the  columns  of  news- 
papers. M.  Louis  Blanc  took  the  trouble  of  studying  England 
before  attempting  to  express  an  opinion,  and  his  articles  on  Christ- 
mas, on  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  on  pauperism  are  good  examples  of  the 
careful  manner  in  which  he  can  discuss  questions  of  the  most 
various  kinds. 

The  newest  contribution  to  Messrs.  Hachette's  Bibliotheque  des 
merveilles  is  a  good  history  of  electric  lighting,  by  Count  du 
Moncel,  member  of  the  Institute  (11).  After  a  few  necessary  ex- 
planations on  electricity,  magnetism,  and  electro-magnetism,  the 
author  describes  the  various  generators  of  the  electric  light,  com- 
pares them  with  each  other,  and  prints  copious  extracts  of  the 
reports  published  by  the  Committees  appointed  in  England,  in 
America,  and  elsewhere,  to  decide  and  to  judge.  The  numerous 
lamps,  candles,  &c,  proposed  are  then  reviewed,  and  the  cost  of 
lighting,  establishing  the  necessary  apparatus,  &c.,is  given  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  reader  can  at  once  see  how  far  the  expense  is 
in  proportion  with  the  results  obtained.  The  last  chapter  of  the 
volume  treats  of  the  applications  of  electricity  to  military  signals, 
photographic  representations,  the  lighting  of  streets,  public  build- 
ings, theatres,  workshops,  railway  tunnels,  and  lighthouses.  The 
illustrations,  seventy  in  number,  are  beautifully  drawn  and  en- 
graved. 

We  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  hear  that  the  author  of 
Mademoiselle  Cleopdtre,  Mademoiselle  Phryne,  and  Mademoiselle 
Mariani  had  written  a  work  on  psychology,  and  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  destinies  of  the  soul(i2).  So  it  is,  however,  and 
M.  Arsene  Houssaye  has  given  in  his  new  volume  an  agreeable 
idea  of  the  versatility  of  his  talent.  Imagination  could  not,  of 
course,  entirely  abdicate  its  claims  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  kept 
tolerably  within  bounds,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  M. 
Houssaye  on  having  presented  us  with  a  volume  which  every  one 
can  read. 

Popularity  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  it  has  turned  the  head  of  many 
public  characters — writers,  artists,  and  politicians— who  were  in- 
finitely superior  to  M.  Zola ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  the  author 
of  L'Assommoir  would  stand  the  test.  With  an  aplomb  which  is 
irresistibly  comic  because  it  affects  to  be  serious,  he  tells  us  what 
people  he  detests  (13),  and  prefaces  a  collection  of  indifferent 
articles  with  this  confession  of  hatred.  The  defects  of  the 
Zola  school,  as  exaggerated  by  followers  such  a3  M.  Huysmans, 
for  instance,  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  shorten  its 
existence. 

Poetry  and  fiction  are  plentifully  represented  in  the  list  of  books 
recently  published.    M.  de  Lamartine's  tragedy  of  Said  stands  in 
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des  Merveilles).    Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(12)  Les  destinies  de  fume.    Par  Arsene  Houssaye.   Paris:  Levy. 

(13)  Met  haines.   Par  Emile  Zola.   Paris:  Charpentier. 


curious  contrast  (14)  to  the  realistic  style  of  contemporary 
poetry.  It  may  not  be  vigorous  as  a  delineation  of  character,  or 
dramatic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  tha 
language  is  harmonious  and  that  there  is  a  studied  endeavour  to 
avoid  everything  which  could  offend  a  musical  ear  or  a  delicate  taste. 
There  is  in  M.  Bazouge's  pretty  little  volume  a  kind  of  remi- 
niscence of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  (15) — see  especially  the  poem  entitled 
Dormeuse  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  sufficiently  proved 
that  there  is  in  him  the  stuff  of  a  true  poet,  and  the  sonnet  in- 
scribed to  Paillasse  is  full  of  simple  pathos.  M.  Bazouge's 
unpretending  collection  is,  we  hope,  only  the  earnest  of  what 
will  come  soon,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  securing  for 
himself  a  distinguished  position  in  the  modern  school  of  French 
lyrists. 

Whether  the  Frh-es  Zemganno  are  intended  for  Messrs.  E.  and 
J.  de  Goncourt  is  a  question  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  painful  episodes,  it  is  a  book 
less  repulsive  than  the  author's  previous  works  of  fiction,  and 
some  of  the  scenes  have  much  descriptive  talent  (16).  It  i3 
also  by  her  powers  of  description  that  Henri  Greville  has  won 
her  way  to  the  foremost  rank  of  French  novelists,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  she  has  introduced  her  readers  to  a  society  and  a 
civilization  we  hardly  know  anything  about.  The  Violon  russe^ij) 
is  as  good,  as  readable,  and  as  interesting  as  the  previous  works 
of  the  same  authoress  ;  but  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
Henri  Greville's  devotion  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  should  now 
come  to  an  end  ;  for  the  sake  of  her  own  reputation  she  must  not 
induce  her  numerous  admirers  to  repeat  the  proverbial  line  of 
Berdoux — "  Qui  nous  d61ivrera  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains " — 
applying  it  to  the  somewhat  unruly  subjects  of  the  Czar.  After 
reading  the  Journal  de  Mile.  cPArvers  (18),  the  production 
of  a  Hindu  lady,  we  feel  impelled  to  congratulate  French 
literature  on  such  an  accession  to  its  list  of  worthies,  and  to 
regret  that  the  hand  of  death  has  prematurely  struck  down  a 
writer  of  so  much  talent.  The  novel  of  Tom  Dutt  is  a  pro- 
duction of  exceptional  merit.  M.  Arsene  Houssaye's  His- 
toires  romanesques  (19)  are  not  all  fiction,  as  some  might 
suppose,  witness  the  chapters  on  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  and  on  the 
Chevalier  de  Boufflers  ;  but  they  are  amusing,  with  a  little  touch 
of  that  marivaudage  which  is  the  author's  distinctive  characteristic. 
We  prefer  them,  at  any  rate,  to  M.  Jean  La  Rue's  and  M. 
Durantys  realism.  Jacques  Vingtras  (20),  breathing  hatred  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  simply  repulsive ;  as  for  Le  malheur 
d'Henriette  Gerard  (21),  it  appears  to  be  under  the  patronage 
of  M.  Zola  himself.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  author's  assertion,  that  "  it  stands  by  itself  in  con- 
temporary French  literature  " ;  we  wish  it  did.  The  category 
of  wholesome  novels  is  rather  limited ;  but  it  includes  an  excel- 
lent debut  of  M.  Pierre  Ninous  (22),  despite  its  melodramatic 
title  and  its  concessions  to  sensationalist  literature ;  and  a  very 
touching  story — if  it  is  a  story — introduced  to  the  public  by  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  (23).  There  is  no  doubt  that  realism  has  largely 
invaded  French  fiction ;  but  M.  Zola  and  his  school  are  far 
from  being  universally  accepted  at  their  own  valuation  ;  and  we 
find  a  few  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  in  the  last  livraison 
of  the  Revue  Suisse  (24),  which  contains  besides  a  number  of 
most  valuable  articles,  especially  the  introductory  one,  by  M. 
Walras,  on  the  teaching  of  moral  and  political  science,  and  the 
sequel  of  M.  Tallichet's  essay  on  liberty  and  protection.  The 
amusing  novelette  of  M.  Marc  Monnier  is  also  an  excellent  specimen 
of  quiet,  but  telling,  satire. 

(14)  Saiil,  tragedie.  Par  M.  de  Lamartine  ;  prece'de  d'une  notice  par 
C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.    Paris  :  Levy. 

(15)  Les  Destinies.    Poesies  par  H.  Bazouge.    Paris:  Lemerre. 

(16)  Les  freres  Zemganno.    Par  Ed.  de  Goncourt.    Paris :  Charpentier. 

(17)  Un  violon  russe.    Par  Henri  Greville.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(18)  Le  journal  de  Mile.  d'Arvers.  Par  Toru  Dutt;  avec  une  pre'face 
par  Madame  A.  Bader.    Paris  :  Didier. 

(19)  Histoires  romanesques.    Par  Arsene  Houssaye.    Paris  :  Le'vy. 

(20)  Jacques  Vingtras.    Par  Jean  la  Bue.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(21)  Le  malheur  d'Henriette  Gerard.  Par  A.  Duranty.  Paris: 
Charpe  ntier. 

(22)  Uempoisonneuse.    Par  Pierre  Ninous.    Paris :  Charpentier. 

(23)  L'inconsolee.    Preface  par  Alexandre  Dumas.    Paris :  Levy. 

(24)  Bibliotheque  universale  et  Revue  Suisse.  July,  1879.  Lausanne: 
BndeL 
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All  these  Cla.ses  are  open  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  and  to  others. 

o  F£EJ,HuS!,IJa>  W'y  tu        WABDEH  of  the  College  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Smithncld,  E.C. 

PLASSES  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  G4  Kensington 

Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.  The  AUTUMN  TERM  will  begin  September  16. 
Boarders  return  the  previous  day.   Principals.  Miss  BAILEY  and  Fraulcin  XEUIIOFEH. 

IVriSS  SIBLEY  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 

who  receive  home  comforts  and  careful  supervision.   A  High-class  Education  cunran- 
t'  Cd.    Pupils  pic.porcd  (if  desired)  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinations.  Resident 
English  nnd  Foreign  Certificated  Governesses.     Protessors  01  eminence  attend.  Rcicrciue 
ktiidlv  permitted  t<*  Messrs.  Wren  and  tiurney.  of  '2  Powis  Square,  Ilnvswutcr,  W — l'u: 
Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Sibley,  90  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 
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EDUCATION.— RICHMOND  HILL. — Hijrh-Class  SCHOOL 
for  TOTING  T.  \DIES.  First-rate  London  Musters.  SpactbnS  houM  and  good  garden. 

Beferaieea  to  Parent*  of  PupUa  Foi  l>n»iKctu*,  address  Lauv-Pbiscipal,  tirailon  House. 

Richmond.  

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. — Fifty  Guineas  a-year  —  \ 
There  will  be  Two  Vacancies  next  Term,  commencing  September  W,  in  a  hish-rlass  . 
School  at  the  West  End.  To  till  these,  TWO  IOUNG  LADIES  willbe  received  at  the labove 
redueeil  terms,  which  include  English.  French,  (icriuan.  niul  Music,  by  resident  certili.  ut.il 
En-. h  i  nnd  Foi-ei-'n  tiovcrius.es     11  .-hest  re  ercnees.    Usual  Terms,  100  Guineas.- Address, 
13.  i'..  cure  of  Mr.  Young,  Chemist,  New  Burnet.  Herts.   


QEASIDB  HOME  for  the  HOLIDAYS. — INDIAN  IiOYS 

kJ  and  others  arc  received  for  the  Vacations  at  Ilfraeomhe.  Devon.  Skilled  tuition  pro- 
vided.-For  particulars  apply  to  the  IIead-Masteb,  Chardstock  College.  Chard.  

A  S  SECRETARY,  STEWARD,  or  BUSINESS  AGENT. — 

Zjl  WANTED  an  ENGAGEMENT,  bv  a  thoroughly  qualified  person,  possessing  many 
acquirements.  Excellent  references  and  security— Address,  Delta,  care  ot  Mr.  Ualll.c, 
It  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.   

B Brussels,  the  field  of  Waterloo,  Holland,  the 
1111INE.  SWITZERLAND.  Sc..  vii  CHEAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 
The  Moat  Express  leaves  Liver|>ool  Street  Station  every  W  eekilay  at  Light  P.M. 
The  Rotterdam  Boat  leaves  llarw.ch  every  Weekday  at  leu  p.m. 

The  Antwerp  Boat  leaves  Harw  ich  every  Monday.  \\  cdnesday.  and  r  riday,  at  Ten  P.M. 
A  comparison  will  show  this  to  be  the  cheapest  route. 
London  to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  and  bark.  Sis 

London  to  Rotterdam.  Utrecht.  Cologne,  and  back,  vii  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  £2  13s. 
1  km  to  Antw  erp.  Brussels.  Mew.  Bale,  nnd  Back,  f I  9;.  3d. 

Other  equally  Cheap  Tours  are  arranged  to  all  the  principal  Continental  Cities,  some  ot 

"tV  Fare*  from  Peterborooth,  Cambridge,  or  any  Great  Eastern  Station  are  the  same  as  from 
1  in  Passengers  from  the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties  thus  save  the  lure  between 
I"  hormi"h  or  Cambridge  and  London.  Passengers  can  break  their  journey  ut  Harwich, 
where  the  Comnanv's  Motel  will  Ik-  found  replete  with  every  comfort.  West-End  I Mhce.L'-J 
Ke-ent  Circus,  Piccadilly.  Information  and  Time  Tables  tree  by  addressing  the  Coutincutul 
ilrhce.  Liverpool  Street  Station,  Loudon,  E.C.  

HOTELS. 

■DRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTS L. — Facias  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Xear  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BEXJX.  BULL,  Manager. 

TMIE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

owii  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  2oO  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitarv  improvement  which  science  could  suggests  Charges  fixed  nnd  modern te.  Tablc- 
•d'hAte  daily.  Every  information  of  the  Man  AG  tit.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Iliracombe,  for  Two 
Months,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Kailway  Stations  in  England. 


"VTA BG ATE. — CARLTON   HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea;  Single 

Bed.  2s.  6d.  per  night.  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner,  and  Tea.  by  Tariff.  Weekly 
Hoarders.  Kur  Meals  a  day,  i4  4s.  ;  Two,  one  Bed,  £7  7s.  Attendance  free — 11.  KLEi&K, 
Proprietor. 


ILL 


I    A    M         S.  B 

33  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c,  &o. 


U   R   T   0  N, 
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rPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. — The  Real 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  Thirty-five  Years  af.'o  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
■when  strongly  silver-plated,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such, 
cither  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  silver,  "With 
ordinary  usage  this  quality  will' wear  twenty  years. 


Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King's 
or  Shell. 

£    s.  d. 

1    10  . 

£    s.  d. 
2     1  . 

£    s.  d. 

2    5  . 

1    10  . 

2     I  . 

2    5  . 

1     2  . 

1     9  . 

1    11  . 

l   «  . 

1    9  . 

1    11  . 

.    14  . 

1      .  . 

1     2  . 

.     9  . 

.    12  . 

.    13  6 

.     6  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

1  Gravy  Spoon  

.  Sal I  s .           i :..  .wis   

.     8  . 
.     3  . 
.     1  6 

.     8  . 
.     4  . 
.     2  . 

9  . 
.     4  6 
.     2  3 

.     3  6 

.     3  6 

.      4  . 

.    18  6 

13  6 

1     4  6 

.     2  9 

.     8  6 

.     3  9 

.     9  . 

.    11  . 

.    12  . 

.      3  . 

.     4  . 

4  . 

8   19  3 

11    19  G 

13     0  C 

H 


An  OAK  CHEST  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  Knives,  &c,  £2  15s.  A 
h  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  Dessert,  17s.  Tea 
Snoops,  12*. 

TEA  and  COETEE  SETS,  silver-plated,  from  £3  15s.  to  £21.  Dish  Covers,  from  £7  to  £24 
the  set  of  four.  Corner  Dishes,  from  £7  2_s.  Gd.  to  £18  18s.  the  set  of  four  ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14s. 
to  £h  10a.;  Cruet  Frames,  from  21s.  to  £10  10s.   Replating  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM    S.    BURTON,    GENERAL  FURNISHING 

»  •  FBI  iN  Wb  iNGER.  by  appointment  to  II.R.II.  the  Prince  ol  Wales.  Catalogues  con- 
taining *jo  Illustrations,  with  prices,  post  free. 

EAL   &  SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

HEAL  «:  SOX'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

WUBNiafl     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

~T  XHRQOOHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal,    t  a.h  Prices  ;  no  Kxtra  Charge  tor  time  given.     Large,  useful  Stork  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms.post  free  248.249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19.20. andsl  Morwell  Street.  W.C.  Established  1862. 

(fHOIUmi-:   FRANQAISE.—  PIES.se   &   LUBIN   have  the 

honour  to  announce  that  they  have,  under  "special  command."  made  a  new  and 
■exquisite  Bouquet  pour  le  Mouchoir,  named  THE  CoMEIHrJ  FRANCAISE.  Sold  in 
Bottles.  2s  6d.,  is.,  21s.,  at  all  fashionable  Druggists  and  Pcrlumers  in  the 'principal  Cities  of 
ithc  W  orld. 

 Distilled  at  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers.  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

~R.      ERAS  M  U  S      WILSON,      F.  R.  S., 

Writes  in  the  "Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine," 

"  PEARS'      TRANSPARENT  SOAP 

Is  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of 
balms  for  the  Skin." 

 SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  

"WILLS'  "THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO. 

IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  -with  TINFOIL. 

WILLS'    "THREE    CASTLES"  TOBACCO.  —  There's  no 

sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia  and  no  better  brand  than  the  *  THREE 
CA&TLES.'  "—Vide  "The  Virginians."  Only  in  Pockets  and  Cigarettes,  protected  by 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 


M 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  II.  0. 


OSE'S      LIME      JUICE  CORDIAL. 

Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 

Entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 

A  Wholesome  Fnmily  Beverage. 

A  delicious  Cooling  Drink  in  Water. 

An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 

Highly  Medicinal,  cooling  and  purifying 

the  Blood,  assisting  Digestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  "Lancet." 
Wholesale  Stores— 11   CURTAIN  ROAD.  LONDON. 
ROSE'S  LIME   JUICE  CORDIAL. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


ROYAL     EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 
(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE.  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
CniKK  Office -ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON;  BRAHOH—29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3,000,000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sub- Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMAXN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 

William  Knowles,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Bottom  Cottley,  Esq. 
Mark  Curr.e  Close.  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Charles  nermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
(  ]i:n  Irs  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grcnfell,  Esq. 
Baron  Heath. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 
Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Nevile  Lubb 
George  Forbe 
Charles  John 
Dturiel  Menu 
Willinin  Bob 
LordJoscetirj 
Sir  John  Rose 
Samuel  Leo  S 
Eric  Cniringt—  - 
Montagu  Gleugb  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Jfc,  Esq. 
i  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Manning,  Esq. 
■tzhngen.  Esq. 
■rt  Moberlv,  Esq. 
i  Win.  Percy. 
,  Burt, 
taster;  Esq. 
th,  Esq. 


FrrtE  AsST/BAXCES  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  ASS1  BAKCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  arc  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 

THE    STANDARD    LIFE    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1825. 
ANNUAL  REPOP.T  1879. 
The  Fifty-third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1879,  Henry  Davidson,  Esq.,  Muirhouse,  in  the  Chair,  when  the  following 
results  were  communicated : 

Amount  proposed  for  assurance  during  the  year  1873  (2,2-17  proposals)  . .  £1 ,132,031   0  10 

Amount  of  assurances  accepted  during  the  year  1878  (1,810  policies)    1,1 1 1,065   3  4 

Annual  premiums  on  New  Policies  during  the  year  1878     38,478  11  5 

Claims  by  death  during  the  year  1878,  exclusive  of  bonus  additions    439,897  13  8 

Amount  of  assurances  accepted  during  the  lost  five  years    6,220,234  10  7 

Subsisting  assurances  at  November  15,  1878  (of  which  £1,309,011  13s.  9d. 

is  re-assured  with  other  offices)    19,005,152   1  1 

Revenue  upwards  of  £8011,000  sterling  per  annum. 

Accumulated  Funds  upwards  of  Five  Millions  and  a  Quarter  sterling. 

The  Report,  Tables  of  Rates,  and  all  further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Assurances  Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  persons  proceeding 

abroad.   Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  India  and  all  the  British  Colonies. 

II.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  General  Secretary  for  England. 
LONDON-82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C,  and  3  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 
EDINBURGH— 3  and  5  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 
 DUBLIN-66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET.  

T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1S03.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 
Office  is  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 
Capital  J  £3,000.000 
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Fire  Revenue 
Life  Revenue. 


Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

p  H  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  EROOMFIELD,  Secretary, 

T^HE    AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office—NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Brandies  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  tifoctcd  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

 J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

NION      BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  grantedou 
the  Rank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  at  notice,  and  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury.  London,  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  HPIIE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  187ft." —  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

gLLIS'S   RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE   AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHLN    WATERS  "Absolutely  pure."_See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 

without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS — Corks  branded  "  R.  Ellis  He  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 
bears  Trade  Mark. 

T^LLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

sale— R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents_W.  BEST  &  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street.  Cavendish  Square. 
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IXXEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 

of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


TAINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 
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BOOKS,  &c. 
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UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NEW  BOOKS. — NOTICE. 

Very  many  Copies  of  every  recent  Work  of  general  interest  tire  in  circulation  nt 
MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Eresli  Conies  nre  added  as  the  demand  inert-aeon,  and  nn 
ample  6upply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  apjiear.  First-class 
Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwaids,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes 
required.   Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition  now  ready.  This 
Catalogue  contains  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Vol.  III.,  Fannv  Kemble's  Recollections  of 
a  Girlhood,  Mrs.  Brassey's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley  (best  Edition),  The  Life  "of  George  .Moore,  My  Command  in  South  Africa,  by  General 
Cunynghame,  The  First  Violin.  Paul  Faber.  Black  but  Comely,  by  Captain  Whyte  Melville, 
and  more  than  Three  Thousand  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biotrraphy,  Religion,  Philo- 
sophy, Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices, 
and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Insti- 
tutions, and  other  large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 
in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delav,  bv  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  .MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  lone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

T^HE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,   307    Regent   Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S.  CHURTON'S.  HODGSON'S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
807  Reeent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  : 
10,  7i.  75,  76,  81,  88,  91,  192,  689,  and  771  (clean  copies)_at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Btrand.W.C. 

In  post  8vo.  price  1  s.  boards, 

LIFE  THOUGHTS  and  other  POEMS.    By  W.  M.  Bromby. 
London,  Longmans  &  Co.      Hobart  Town,  Walch  &  Sons. 

Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE    PROBLEM  of   the   WORLD    and  the  CHURCH 
reconsidered  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend,  by  a  Sbituaoenarian.  Third 
Edition,  with  an  Introduction.   By  James  Booth,  C.B. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 
COMPLETE     WORKS    OP    W.   M.  THACKERAY. 

In  24  Monthly  Volumes,  each  3s.  6d. 

On  July  29.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.,  with  121  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Mrs. 
Butler  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  George  Du  Maurier,  John  Collier,  H.  Fur- 
niss,  G.  G.  Kilburne,  M.  Fitzgerald,  and  J.  P.  Atkinson. 

BALLADS  :  The  ROSE  and  the  RING. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW   STORY  BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

NOTICE.  —  The  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

for  AUGUST  contains  the  Second  Part  of  a  New  Story,  entitled  WHITE 
WINGS:  a  Yachting  Romance,  by  WILLLAM  BLACK,  Author  of  "A 
Daughter  of  Heth,"  "  Madcap  Violet,"  &c. 


On  July  29,  No.  CCXXXVI.,  Is. 

THE    CORNHILL    MAGAZINE  for 

AUGUST.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 


Chapter  18.  In  which 
Chapter  19.  Jeanne 


Contents  : 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.    With  an  Illustration. 

M.  de  Saint-Luc  hears  of  Something  to  his  Advantage. 

quarrels  with  Fanchettc,  and  Leon  sings  the  "  Marseillaise. 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY. 
THE  COUNTESS'S  RUBY.   In  Two  Parts. -Part  I. 
LEAVES  FROM  THE  LAURELS  OF  MOLIERE. 
JUSTICE  TO  WILLIAM. 
ENGLAND  AND  AVA. 
ART  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

WHITE  WrINGS :  a  Yachting  Romance.   With  on  Illustration.    Chapter  5.  A 
Brave  Career.   Chapter  6.  Our  New  Guests.  Chapter  7.  Northwards. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  NEW  WORK. 
Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

'J'HE  DATA  of  ETHICS.    By  Herbert  Spencer, 

Also,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  8s. 

MR.    SPENCER'S    ESSAYS    (Third   Series),  Scientific, 

Political,  and  Speculative. 

This  Third  Edition  contains  two  additional  Essays. 
Vols.  I.  II.,  Third  Thousand,  16s. 

Also,  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

MR.   SPENCER'S   WORK  on  EDUCATION:  Intellectual, 

Moral,  and  Physical. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  14  TTenrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  Vol.  VI..  New  Testament.  II.,  cloth,  6s. 

TMIE  BIBLE  for  YOUNG   PEOPLE.    By  Drs.  Oort  and 

-**    Hooykaak,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  A.  Khunen.   Translated  from  the  Dutch,  with 
the  sniiction  nnd  assistance  of  the  Authors,  by  PHILIP  li.  WlCKSTKED,  M.A.   Vol.  VI.,  The 
Narratives  of  the  New  Testament,  II.    With  Map. 
The  Complete  Work. 6  vols,  cloth,  31s. 

*#*  Purchasers  of  the  early  Volumes  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets  without  loss  of 
time,  as  few  copies  remain  of  some  of  the  Volumes. 

Williams  &  Nohgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  with  Portraits,  handsome  bevelled  cloth,  15b. 

TX/TARY  AIKENHEAD  :  her  Life,  her  Work,  and  her  Friends. 

Giving  a  History  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of 
Charity.  By  S.  A. 

M.  II.  Gill  &  Son,  50  Upper  Sackvlllc  Street,  Dublin. 
Burns  ft  Oates,  17  Portman  Street.  London,  W. 
BlXPKlN,  MARSHALL,  t  Co.,  Stationers'-Uall-Court,  London,  E.C. 


^HE   QUARTERLY   REVIEW,  No.  CCXCV.,  is 

just  published. 
Contents : 

1.  THE  ENGLISH  MONARCHY. 

2.  DEAN  HOOK  AND  BISHOP  SELWYN. 

3.  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS, 

4.  COUNT  CAVOUR. 

5.  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

C.  POLYBIUS  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

7.  GLACIAL  EPOCHS  AND  WARM  FOLAR  CLIMATES. 

8.  WHY  IS  SCOTLAND  RADICAL? 

9.  THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

John  Muhray,  Albemarle  Street. 

T^RASER'S     MAGAZINE,    AUGUST  187?. 

No.  DXCVI.    New  Series  CXVI.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Edited  by  Dr.  JOHN  TULLOCH,  Principal  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Contents  :— 

Mary  Anerley  :  a  Yorkshire  Tale.  By  R.  D.  Bi.ackmore.  Chapter  VII.— A  Dane 
in  the  Dyke.  VIII.— Captain  Carroway.  IX.— Robin  Cockscroft.  X.— Robin 
Lyth. 

Egypt  and  the  Pre-Homeric  Greeks.   By  A.  Lang. 

The  Picture  of  The  Annunciation  :  a  Sonnet.    By  -Mrs.  Emily  PpETFFER. 
Of  Parting  Company.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
A  Gallician  Novelist.    By  FIelen  Zimmeiin. 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  Expedition  to  Boulogne,  August  1S40.     An  Original 

Narrative.   By  Count  Ohsi,  the  Commander  of  the  Expedition. 
Familiar  Photographs  in  Verse.    By  Arthur  Hill. 
Weather  Forecasting.   By  J.  K.  Laughton. 
Studies  in  Biography. 
The  State  of  Public  Business. 

London,  Longmans  Si  Co. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  AUGUST  (1879). 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT.    By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE, 
M.P. 

THE  FRENCH  PLAY  IN  LONDON.   By  Mattite w  ARNOL9. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY  IN  INDIA  :  the  Land  and  the  People.   II.   By  JAMES  Caied, 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLICY.   By  the  Right  Hon.  I  or!  Bi.achford. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  MOVEMENT.   By  W.  E.  n.  Lecky. 

THE  "  WAGES  FUND."  By  W.  T.  Thornton. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WOMEN'S  EDUCATION.   By  Lady  STANLEY  of 

ALDERLEY. 

AN  IRISH  IGNIS  FATUUS.  By  Edward  D.  J.  Wilson. 

MR.  WHISTLER'S  THEORIES   AND  MR.  WHISTLER'S    ART.    By  FREDERICK 

Wedmork. 

TnE  BRITISH  ARMY.   By  Lieut.-Gcneral  Sir  John  Adye.  K.C.B. 
THE  UNION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Guinvess  Rogers. 
THE     RESULTS    OF    THE     AFGHAN     WAR.     By   Major-General   Sir  HENRI 
C.  Rawlinson. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  S:  CO.,  LONDON. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXXXVIII.  (for  AUGUST). 
Contents  : 

1.  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.    By  Professor  Seeley. 

2.  A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keary.   Chapters  32—34. 

3.  A  STATE  DINNER  IN  ANDORRA.     By  P.  W.  Stuart  Menteath. 

4.  THE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  OF  LAMBETH  PALACE.    By  Rev.  J.  Cavb- 

Browne. 

5.  A  NEW  VOCATION  FOR  WOMEN.    By  J.  Chesney. 

6.  VENETIAN  SONNETS.    By  Professor  Blackie. 

7.  ANTOINE  WIERTZ.    By  Mary  Laixg  Meason. 

8.  THE  OLDEST  ART  IN  THE  WORLD.     By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 

9.  OF  BOUNDARIES  IN  GENERAL.    By  the  late  Professor  Clifford. 


MACMILLAN  S:  CO..  LONDON. 


"  And  Life.  Time's  fool."— Shakespeare. 

TIME  :   a  Monthly  Miscellany  of  Interesting  and  Amusing; 
Literature.  Edited  by  Edmund  Yates.  No.  V.,  for  AUGUST,  now  ready,  In. 

Contents : 

MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS.  By  A  Military  Officer. 

LOVE  AS  DEATH  (after  CRANAOH).   By  THEOPH1I.K  MaRZIALS. 

GREENE  FERNE  FARM.    By  the  Author  of  ••  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home." 

AN  OLD  ETON  SCHOOL  LIST.   By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  II.  Knatchbull-HUGKSSEN,  M.P. 

THE  TIME  OF  ROSES.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  HOLE. 

PLAYING  WITH  FIRE  :  a  Sonnet. 

FIELD  CONTRASTS.  By  "OCR  Special  Commissioner." 

A  BANISHED  MAN  IN  GALATA.   By  Frank  Ives  Scudamore. 

HOOD  AND  LEASH.   By  the  Hon.  G.  Lascelles. 

AMERICAN  LAWYERS.   By  W.  D.  J.  Foui.kes. 

HOW  THE  PARIS  COMMUNE  MADE  THE  REPUBLIC.    By  PASCHAL  GHOUSSET. 

THE  SEAMY  SIDE  :  a  Novel.   By  the  Authors  of  "  Rcatly-Monev  Mortiboy,"  4c. 

THE  GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME.   By  Lieut. -Colonel  \\".  W.  KxOLLYS. 

WISDOM  IN  HALVES.    By  II.  D.  TRAILL. 

A  NOVELIST  OF  THE  DAY.   By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

THE  MODERN  STAR-CHAMBER. 

MAMMA  :  a  Bassinette  Ballad.   By  H.  B.  Freeman. 

Office.  1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
At  all  Railway  Bookstalls  and  nt  all  Booksellers'. 

BUILDINGS   on    the    ALBERT    EMBANKMENT.  —  Sec 
THE  BUILDER  for  Views  of  Mc«rs.  Doulton's  New  Factory  :  and  the  New  Sy 
cogue.  Paris  -The  Discovery  of  l'unl's  Cross—The  Cost  of  Production  T 
QJestion-English  Minister! 
Cultivation  ol  Dramatic  Art 


 The  Artisans'  Dwelling 

 il  and  Art  — Cardiff— From  Paris— The  New  Canal— 

■nt  Engineering,  &c.  -id. ;  by  post,  tjd. 
rinc  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 


Price  Gd. 

A SIMPLE  CREED :  the  Confession  of  One  who  has  Ceased 
to  be  a  Christian. 
London  :  C.  Watts,  81  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  4s.  M. 

CONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  CHURCHILL'S 
Hypophosphitcs  and  Inhalants. 

J.  W.  Kolckmaxn,  5  Langhnm  Place,  London,  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SAMPSOI  LOW,  MARST0IT,  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

NOTICE. — Now  readv,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE   LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  MADAME 

BONAPARTE.   By  Ecgene  L.  Didier. 

NOW  READY.  COMPLETING  THE  WORK,  VOL.  III.  OP 

GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  3  vols,  super-royal  8vo. 
fully  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  each  vol.  Us. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  FRANCIS  GEORGS  HEATH. 

BURNHAM  BEECHES.  By  Francis  George 

HEATH.  Author  of  ■'  Our  Woodland  Trees,"  u  The  Fern  World."  "  The  Fern 
Paradise,"  "Trees  and  Ferns,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  S  beautifully-executed 
Wood  Engravings,  and  by  a  Map,  cloih  covers,  gilt  edges,  3s.  fid. 

[A'tarly  ready. 

THE  GREAT  FUR  LAND;  or,  Sketches  of 


Life  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  By  H.  M.  Robinson-. 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  19b.  Cii. 


Demy  8vo.  with 
[.Voir  ready. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  "COMIN"  TnRO1  THE  RYE,"  &c. 

MY    LADY  GREEN   SLEEVES.     3  vols. 

[Just  readv. 

THE  TWO  MISS  FLEMMINGS.     By  the 


Author  of  "  Rare  Pale  Margaret."   3  vols. 


[Ready. 


The  New  Addition  to  Low's  Standard  Sir-Shilling  Novels  is 

DIANE  :  a  Norman  Story.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid, 

Author  of  "  Patty,"  "  Elinor  Drvden,"  &e.    Small  post  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[Sow  ready. 

The  New  Addition  to  the  Tauchnitz  Series  of  German  Authors  is 

HOMO  SUM.     By  Georg  Ebers,  Author  of 

"  An  Egyptian  Princess,"  "  Varda,"  &c.   2  vols,  cloth  limp,  each  2s. 

ILLUSTRATED  BIOGRAPHIES  OP  THE  GREAT 
ARTISTS. 

"  Most  thoroughly  and  tastefully  edited." — Spectator. 
Each  volume  is  illustrated  with  from  is  to  20  Full-page  Engravings,  printed  in 
the  best  manner.     The  price  of  each  volume  is  3s.  6d. 
The  New  Volumes  in  this  Series  now  ready  are  : 

HOLB El N.  From  the  Text  of  Dr.  A.  Woltmann. 

By  Joseph  Cundall. 

TINTORETTO.    From  Recent  Investigations 

at  Venice.    By  W.  Roscoe  Osler,  Author  of  "  Occasional  Essays  on  Art." 


LONDON* 


SAMrSOX  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  1S8  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW,  for 

AUGUST. 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  PRINCE  NAPOLEON.   By  the  late  N.  W.  Senior. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.   By  the  Editor. 

DECAY  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  VILLAGES.   By  Rev.  T.  W.  FOWLE. 
ART  AND  CRITICISM.   Ev  Proressor  COLVtX. 

FALLACIES  CONCERNING  HOME  RULE.  By  J.  O'Connor  Power,  M.P. 
THE  A  NTS'  NEST.   By  H.  D.  Traill. 

MATERIALISM  AND  ITS  LESSONS,   By  II.  MATTDSLEY,  M.D. 
TRADES  UNIONISM  IN  INDIA.    By  W.  TRANT. 
THE  CASE  AGAINST  BIMETALLISM.   By  R.  Gifff.n. 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  MODERN  REVOLUTION. 

EUROPE   and    ASIA:  Discussions  of  the 

Eastern  Question  in  Travels  through  Independent,  Turkish,  and  Austrian 
lllyria.  With  a  Politico. Ethnographical  Map.  By  JOHN"  S.  Stuart-Glenme, 
M.A.,  Barrister-at-La.v.   Demy  Svo.  14s. 

THE  ZULUSandtheBRITISH  FRONTIERS. 

By  Captain  Lccas,  Author  of  "  Camp  Life  in  South  Africa."  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

MONTH  in  YORKSHIRE.  By  Walter  White. 

Fifth  Edition,  post  Svo.  with  a  Map,  4s. 

LONDONER'S  WALK  to  the  LAND'S  END, 

and  A  TRIP  to  the  SCILLY  ISLES.  By  Walter  White.  Third  Edition, 
post  8vo.  with  4  Maps.  4s. 

"  Mr.  White  has  done  mnch  by  his  brizht  descriptions  to  excite  a  desire  in  mony  of  his  country- 
men to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  native  land."— Saturday  Rtvfeta. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

JOHN  CALDIGATE.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

3  vols. 

SIDONIE.  Bv  Mrs.  Compton  Reade,  Authoress 

of  "  Rose  and  Rue."   3  vols. 

THE  LADY  of  OAKMERE  ;  or,  Lost  Lives. 

By  Charles  Dcrant,  Author  of  "  Wynyard  of  High  Wynyard."   3  vols. 
"  Thii  is  a  clever  hook,  written  in  a  style  that  ia  always  vigorous,  and  sometimes  even 
3C  -<nnC8  brilliant.  — Spectator. 

'  \  ,'r°!V?  anddramatic  element  pervades  ■  The  Lady  of  Oakmcre.'  Much  of  the  conversa- 
:  u.i  is  brilliant.  — If  luteJiall  Htrtew. 

THE  SWINTONS  of  WANDALE. 

J.  Crawford  Scott.  3  vol?. 
**  *The  SwintoDs  of  Wandale '  is  more  than  a  readable  story."—  Athtiueum. 


By 


MR.  MURRAY'S    ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK— ENGLAND  and  WALES.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— LONDON.    3s.  0d. 

HANDBOOK— ENVIRONS  of  LONDON.    2  vols.  21s. 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN     COUNTIES:     ESSEX,  CAM- 
BRIDGE, SUFFOLK,  and  NORFOLK.  12a. 

HANDBOOK— KENT.   7s.  6d. 
HANDBOOK— SUSSEX.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY,  HANTS,  and  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 

Price  10s. 

HANDBOOK— BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXON.    7s.  6d. 
HANDBOOK— WILTS,  DORSET,  and  SOMERSET.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— DEVON. 
HANDBOOK— CORNWALL. 
HANDBOOK— SOUTH  WALES.  7s. 
HANDBOOK— NORTH  WALES.  7s. 

HANDBOOK— DERBY,    STAFFORD,    LEICESTER,  and 

NOTTS.  9s. 

HANDBOOK— SHROPSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE. 
HANDBOOK— LANCASHIRE. 

HANDBOOK— NORTHAMPTONSHIRE    and  RUTLAND. 

Price  7  s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE.  12s. 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND.  9s. 


HANDBOOK— SCOTLAND.  9s. 
HANDBOOK— IRELAND.  10s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  198  PICCADILLY,  W. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
THE   ZULU  "WAR. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  Is. 

A  CORRECT  REPORT  of  the  SPEECH  of  HIS 

EXCELLENCY  the  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  BARTLE  FRERE,  Bart.,  K.C.G., 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  H.M.  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  and  of  others,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Banquet  given  to  Hi? 
Excellency  on  his  return  to  Cape  Town  on  June  11,  1879. 


JOIIN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS'  BOOKS. 


FLOWER-LORE 


the  Teachings  of  Flowers, 

Historical,  Legendary,  Poetical,  and  Symbolical.   Crown  8vo.  10s. 
Belfast :  McCaw,  Stevenson,  &  Orr. 
"  Tin's  volume  is  necessarily  welcome  as  being  the  first  which  has  been  specially  devoted  to 
the  subject.   The  author  has  produced  a  readable  book,  which  will  be  perused  with  pleasure 
not  only  by  those  interested  in  folk-lore  but  by  all  lovers  of  flowers."— A thenoeum. 
"  The  book  is  one  which  will  be  prized  both  by  flower-lovers  and  by  book  collectors. " 

Saturday  Review. 

"  The  poetical  quotations,  which  form  an  intcrestinc  portion  of  the  volume,  are  fjathereo 
from  all  Mjurces,  and  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  has  the  compiler  been  content  to  follow  in 
beaten  tracks."— I'all  Mall  Gazette. 

RAMBLES  in  SEARCH  of  WILD  FLOWERS, 

and  How  to  Distinguish  them.  By  Margaret  Plues,  Author  of  "Rambles 
in  Search  of  Flowerless  Plants";  "British  Grasses,"  &c.  Third  Edition, 
revised,  post  8vo.  with  !)6  Coloured  Figures  and  numerous  Cuts,  7s.  6d. 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER'S  DIC- 

TIONART.  With  a  Supplement  containing  all  the  New  Plants  and  varieties 
down  to  the  year  18G9.    Edited  by  G.  W.  Johnson.   Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

SOWERBY'S  ENGLISH    BOTANY.  Con- 

taming  Descriptions  and  life-size  Coloured  Drawings  of  every  British  Plant. 
Edited  and  brought  up  to  the  present  standard  of  scientific  knowledge  by 
T.  BOSWEIX.  LI..D.,  F.L.S.  With  popular  Descriptions  by  Mrs.  Lankester. 
11  vols,  cloth,  £22  8s.;  or  in  Eighty-three  Parts,  each  5s.  Lists  giving  the 
Contents  of  each  volume  sent  post  free  on  application. 

THE  BOTANIST'S  POCKET  BOOK.  Con- 

taining  the  botanical  name,  common  name,  soil  and  situation,  growth,  and 
time  of  flowering  of  every  Plant,  arranged  under  its  own  Order.  By  W.  R. 
Hayward.   Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  limp  cover,  4s.  6d. 

MY  GARDEN  :  its  Plan  and  Culture,  together 

with  a  general  Description  of  its  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural  History.  By 
the  late  A.  Smee,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Thousand,  imperial  8vo.  illustrated  with 
more  than  1,600  Engravings  on  Wood,  21s. 


LONDON:   GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
(JOVENT  GARDEN,  W.C 
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NOTICE.— Mrs. EDWARDES'  NEW  STORY, 

"VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY,"  is  commenced  in  THE  TEMPLE 
BAR  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST,  now  ready. 


At  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCXXV.  for  AUGUST  1879. 

Contexts : 

1.  PROBATION.  Continued. 

2.  SOME  THEATRICAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

3.  WEST  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

4.  PIPES  AND  CHEVVNIE. 

5.  AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  KUSSO-TURKISII  WAR. 

6.  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  WHIGS. 

7.  FACTS  AND  FANCIES  ABOUT  TCADSTONES. 

8.  CONTRAST. 

9.  VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie  E diva rdes.  Author  of 

44  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,"  &c.   Chapters  1  1. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 

SALMON  AT   THE  ANTIPODES: 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Successful  Introduction  of 
Salmon  and  Trout  into  Australian  Waters. 

By  Sir  SAMUEL  WILSON,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 
THE 

UNITED  STATES  UNMASKED 

A  Search  into  trie  Causes  of  the  Hise  and  Progress 
of  these  States,  and  an  Exposure  of  their  Present 
Material  and  Moral  Condition. 

By  G.  MANIGAULT. 


IN  TENTS  in  the  TRANSVAAL.    By  Mrs. 

Hutchinson'.   8vo.  10s.  (id. 

"  Entertaining  tluoughout,  with  admirable  descriptions  of  the  Boers." — Saturday  Review. 
u  We  have  never  read  a  more  lively  or  graphic  volume  of  travels." — Spectator. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  and  the  GREEK  QUES- 

TION.  By  an  Outsider.  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 


POPULAR   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ERNST  WERNER, 

Author  of  "  Success  and  How  lie  Won  It,"  and  44  Under  a  Charm." 

NO  SURRENDER.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

"*  No  Surrender '  deserves  the  very  warmest  commendation:  audit  is  so  thoroughly  well 
written  that  the  reader  wiio  puts  it  down  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  yet  not  know 
how  clever  it  is  ;  hut  if  it  be  compared  with  the  numberless  other  attempts  at  novel-writing, 
the  difference  becomes  clear  enough."—  Vanity  Fair. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Immediately. 

MY   LORDS  of  STROGUE.    By  the  Hon. 

Lewis  Wingfield,  Author  of  "  Lady  Grizel."   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


KlCHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


13  Great  Marlborough  street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST. 


HOLIDAYS  in  EASTERN   FRANCE.  By 

M.  Betham- Edwards.   8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  A  delightful  book,  full  of  picturesque  grace.   We  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  be 
meditating  a  foreign  tour."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

RORAIMA  and  BRITISH  GUIANA ;  with  a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.    By  J.  W. 
Boddam-Whethaji.    8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  A  singularly  attractive  volume.    Altogether  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  books  of  travel  we 
have  had  this  season."— Graphic. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  in  SIX  MONTHS.  By 

Lieut.-Colonel  E.  S.  Bridges, Grenadier  Guards.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.    3  vols. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  A  clever  and  high-toned  novel  of  complete  originality,  power,  and  force."— Messenger. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    3  vols. 

"  Miss  Craik 's  new  novel  is  clever,  nnd  in  places  singularly  good  to  read.  Her  women  are  all 
pleasantly  fresh  uud  real."— Athenwum. 

SIR  GIBBIE.  By  George  MacDonald,  LL.D., 

Author  o£  44  Robert  Falconer,"  Sic.   3  vols. 


GLENMAVIS.    By  Agnes  Smith.    3  vols. 

"  A  bright,  clever,  and  interesting  novel."—  Court  Journal. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  3s.  Gd. 

SCIENCE  TEACHINGS  IN  LIVING 
NATURE : 

Being  a  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physiological 
Chemistry  and  Sanitary  Science. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WATSON,  F.C.S.,  F.M.S. 


Fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  2s. 

TOURISTS'  GUIDE  TO  THE 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

JERSEY,   GUERNSEY,  ALDERNEY,   SAEK,  HERM, 
AND  JETHOU. 

By  BENJAMIN  CLARKE. 

In  the  same  Series,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 


CORNWALL. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
DEVON,  North. 
DEVON;  South. 
ENGLISH  LAKES. 
KENT. 

LONDON,  Round  About. 


NORFOLK. 

SURREY. 

SUSSEX. 

YORKSHIRE,  North  and  East 
Ridings. 

YORKSHIRE,  West  Riding. 


Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  and  6  Maps,  cloth,  5s. 

JENKINSON'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 
TO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Also, 

A  SMALLER  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT.    With  2 

Maps,  paper,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

PRACTICAL,   GUIDES  TO 

ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.    7s.,  Is.  fid. 
NORTH  WALES.    6s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  2s.  6d. 
ISLE  OF  MAN.    5s.,  2s.  6d.,  2s. 

CARLISLE,  GILSLAND,  the  ROMAN  WALL,  and  NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD.  5s.,  2s. 


Large  post  8vo.  with  20  Maps  and  a6  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

(Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.) 

Based  on  HellwaUVs  "  Die  Erde  und  Ihre  Yolker." 

Edited  and  Extended  by  A.  R.  WALLACE,  F.R.G.S. 
Author  of  "  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  **  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  &c. 

With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H.  KEANE,  B.A. 

"  The  pain*  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  taken  to  obtain  full  and  recent  information  cn  all  part*  of 
his  vast  subject  must  have  been  extraordinary,  and  the  result  ia  nearly  all  that  could  le 
desired.  We  doubt  if  in  any  one  work  so  much  trustworthy  information  is  obtainable  on  a 
part  of  the  wurld  always  interesting,  aud  about  which  knowledge  generally  is  defective  and 
most  i naccurate. "—Times. 


Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

MODERN  METEOROLOGY: 

A  Series  of  Six  Lectures   delivered  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Meteorological  Society. 

Bv  Dr.  MANN,  F.R.C.S.,  J.  K.  LAUGHTON,  F.R.G.S.,  R.  STRACHAX. 
Rev.  W.  CLEMENT  LEY,  M.A.,  G.  J.  SYMONS,  F.R.S., 
and  R.  H.  SCOTT,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

14  A  considerable  amount  of  useful  information  will  be  found  in  these  lectures,  which  were 
delivcieil  bv  men  who  lun  e  seeured  some  reputation  as  acute  observers  of  meteorological  phe- 
nomena Ilence  this  little  book  will  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  about  to  commence 
observing  the  clian.-cs  of  the  atmosphere." -.1  t/mm  am. 

4'  The  work  is  one  of  extreme  value  to  the  meteorological  student.  —  Graphic. 


of  Desart,  Author  of  "  Kclverdalc,"  &c.   3  vols. 
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SAMUEL   TINSLEY  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

— • — 

Each  Complete  ia  Ono  Volume. 

OUR    PUBLIC    OFFICES:   Embodying  an 

Account  of  the  Disclosure  of  the  Anglo-Rnssian  Agreement  and  the  Unre- 
voked Secret  Trc  uy  of  May  :si ,  1S7S.  By  Charles  Marvin,  formerly  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

HOW  I  VOLUNTEERED  for  the  CAPE : 

being  a  Short  Account  of  Eight  Months"  Service  with  the  Frontier  Light 
Horse.  By  T.  E.  Kknn.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
The  Aihtturum  nn  :  "  Mr.  Fcnn  deserves  to  be  thanked  for  his  simple  yet  instructive  nar- 

"tIii-  V  v        umt  *"TtM  rattlim  journal  of  a  rouns  Fnslish  volunteer  May  lie  com- 

mrtuk'd  alike  t..  th>-c  who  would  do  likewise  ami  to  the  tamer  souls  who  jireler  repose  at 
h-uue.  Ml  only  'or  many  a  useful  hint  and  vivid  sketch  of  camp  life  in  the  \  eldt,  but  tor  its 
rouirh  ami  nady  1'Ut  >ui:u-:ous  eoinments."  *  ' 

"  This  is  a  roans  volunteer  s  diary  of  nine  months  spent  tit  the  seat  of  war  in  South  Africa,  in 
active  service  as  a  ilea  tenant  of  the  •  Frontier  l.ijrht  Horse.'  It  is  u  perfectly  simple  and  fairly 
animated  aeeount  n  '  wimt  Mr.  Fcnn  himself  saw  and  did,  and  consequently  is  not  dull:  audit 
will  be  Interest  n  '  t..  llic.se  who  c:in  rcciiil  the  scenes  ami  incidents  described,  and  may  he  use- 
ful |o  young  incn  w  ho,  from  duty  or  inclination,  are  going  out  to  similar  scenes  aud  experi- 

CnThc  '."  -  \  -  :  "  II'-1  hook  throughout  mukes  verv  -rood  readintr.  beint:  full  of  exciting 
adventures,  and  containing  not  a  few  practical  hints  ou  the  subject  of  South  African  warfare." 


Being 


EGYPT  UNDER  ISMAIL  PASHA. 

some  Chapters  of  Contemporary  History.    Edited  by  Blaxchard  JERr.oLD. 

Large  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  12s. 
The  AVotsmnn  savs  :  "  As  an  indictment  of  the  late  Khedive,  and  as  an  exposure  of  the 
m  'n.m.n.  -\-;,  n   i  extravagance,  dishoncstv.  and  misrule,  which  finally  brought  about  his 
downfall,  the  w  >rk  deserves  attention.    The  writer  seems  to  possess  sources  ot  information  not 
generally  accessible,  and  he  has  made  effective  use  of  them." 

TWO    FAIR    LADIES.     By  F.  B.  Drew 

Bickerstaffe  Drew.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

SORRFXTIXA.    By  Gina  Rose.   Crown  Svo. 

price  7s.  Gd. 

THE  VIKING.    By  M.  R,   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Scotsman.—'1  Altogether  *  The  Viking  *  is  both  a  wholesome  and  a  very  readable  book." 

THE   LAST   of  the  KERDRECS.  By 

William  Mixturx,  Author  of  "  Travels  West."   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

A   GREAT   LADY.     From  the  German  of 

Dew  all.  Translated  by  Louise  Harrison.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


By  Florence 


WORKS   OF   FICTION    AT   ALL  LIBRARIES. 
Each  in  Three  Volumes. 

A  BROKEN  BLOSSOM. 

AIaiuiyat.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"Deserves  to  be  ranked  as  the  most  artistic  and  altogether  the  best  work  of  fiction  its  clever 
and  prolific  author  has  yet  written. "_Scof$wi«n. 

"A  really  etiarmin?  story,  full  of  delicate 'pathos  and  quiet  humour,  pleasant  to  read,  and 
pleasant  to  renumber."— John  JtulL 

***A  Broken  Blossom'  is  a  pleasantly  told  tale,  and  will  doubtless  find  acceptance  with 
many."—  Morning  Post. 

THE  QUEEN  of  TWO  WORLDS:  a  Novel. 

By  Laurence  Brooke.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
M  Mr.  Brooke  has  put  into  his  work  much  thought  and  careful  workmanship,  and  he  already 
BMKttes  the  not  too  common  gift  of  an  easy  and  cultivated  literary  style.   Altogether  the 
book  U  intrinsically  good,  and  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future."—  Scotsman. 

NOTICE.— NEW  STORY  BY  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  OF  "MEG," 
"THE  CURATE'S  DISCIPLINE/'  "  WOMAN'S  WRONG,"  Sic. 

HOW  HE  WON  HER.    By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 

Anthor  of  "  Meg,"  "  The  Curate's  Discipline,"  "  Woman's  'Wrong,"  &c. 
3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"  'How  He  Won  Her '  is  certainly  the  best  novel  which  Mrs.  Eiloart  has  ever  written." 

Pall  Mall  Unsette. 

I  ri  >ry  xhi'-li  it  dries  one  good  to  read,  wholesome  in  tone,  vigorous  in  style,  interesting  in 
subject,  worthy  in  sentiment,  human  in  scope,  excellent  in  purpose." 

Illustrated  London  Xews. 

HER   FRIEND    LAURENCE.    By  Frank 

Lee  Benedict.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
"  It J9  undoubtedly  a'clever  book,  of  which  the  literary  workmanship  is  more  than  creditable 
and  the  interest  is  sustained  and  intensified  to  the  close."— Scotsman. 

CATCHING  A  TARTAR.    By  G.  Webb 

Apple-ton,  Anthor  of  "  Frozen  Hearts  "   3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 
".The  heroine  rrf  the  story  is  an  admirable  study— a  youns  American  girl,  full  of  dash  and 
daring:,  of  belief  In  herself  and  in  her  ability  to  unravel  the  mysterious  story  of  her  father's  dis- 
appearance, -gtottma*. 

THE  MASTER  of  RED  LEAF.  By  Elizabeth 

A.  Meriwether-.  3  vols.  31s.  6<3. 

"  There  If.  variety  and  sensation  enough  in  the  story  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  lover  of 
excitement,  —£.:otiinan. 

PHILIP  LYNDON'S  TROUBLES.  By 

Edith  Owen  Eocrxe.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

"There  is  a  (rood  deal  of  merit  In  '  PhillpLyndon's  Troubles'  creditable  and  pro- 
mising. —Scots/nan. 

A  TIGLR  LILY.    By  L.  Mervyx.    2  vols. 

price  21s. 

HIS  WIFE.    By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby.   3  vols. 

price  31s.  Gd. 

LYNTON  ABBOTT'S  CHILDREN:  a  Novel. 

3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 


MESSRS.  W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE    for  AUGUST  1879. 

No.  DCCLXVI.  2s.  6d. 

GODFREY'S  WHITE  QUEEN.   Part  I. 
NOTES  FROM  CYPRUS. 

RE  ATA :  OR,  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.    Part  V. 
STOCK-JOBBING  AND  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
ST.  NEOT'S  IN  CORNWALL. 
nALF-HEARTED. 

INDIA  AND  THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 
CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE.  VII.  Readers. 

RABELAIS.     By  Walter  Besant,  M.A.    Being  the  New 

Volume  of  "  Blackwood's  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers."   Crown  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 
The  Volumes  already  published  are  : 

I.  Dante.    By  the  Editor  II.  Voltaire.    By  Major-General  E.  B.  Ilamley— 

III.  Pascal.  By  Principal  Tulloch.  _  IV.  Petrarch.  By  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.  — 
V.  Goktiik.  B\  A.  Hay  ward.  Q.C.— VI.  MoliSbb.  By  the  Editor  and  F.  Tarver, 
M.A  VII.  MOMTAMS  B.   By  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A. 

LILY    NEIL:  a  Poem.     By  David   Wingate,  Author  of 

"  Annie  Weir,  and  Other  Poems,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

THE  MONKS  of  the  WEST.    By  Count  de  Montalehbert. 

Authorized  Translation.   Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  completing  the  Work,  25s. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS 

AND  SOCIETY  Services  rendered  by  the  Monks  to  Society,  Politics,  Science,  Educa- 
tion. Letters,  History,  Art,  and  Agriculture. 

ST.  GREGORY  MONK-POPE.  —  Hildebraml  before  his' Election. -Pontificate  of 
St.  Gregory  VII  How  mid  Why  St.  Gregory  VII.  deposed  Henry  IV. 

THE  PREDECESSORS  OF  CALIXTUS  II.— The  Papacy  and  the  First  Crusade.— 
The  Struggle  with  the  Temporal  Power.— The  Papacy  Reconciled  to  the  Empire. 

ANTI-THEISTIC    THEORIES.     By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.r 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Author  of  "  Theism," 
**  The  Philusophy  of  History  in  Europe,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH.     By  George. 

Eliot.  Third  Edition,  post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

OUR  TRIP  to  BLUNDERLAND;   or,  Grand  Excursion  to 

Blundertowu  and  Buck.  By  Jean  Jambon.  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  Seventh 
Thousand.   With  GO  Illustrations  by  Charles  Doyle,  boards,  2s.  6d. 

DESTRUCTION  and  RECONSTRUCTION:  Personal  Experi- 

ences  of  the  late  War  in  the  United  States.   By  Richard  Taylor,  Lieut. -General  in 
the  Confederate  Army.   8vo.  10s.  6d. 
"  The  whole  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  is  impossible  to  turn  to  a  pntre  in  which  something 
eminently  readable  and  instructive  is  not  to  be  found."—  United  Service  Magazine. 

"  No  one  who  carefully  reads  the  author's  experiences  and  views  will  fail  to  learn  much  on 
a  subject  too  little  known  to  English  readers."— -Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

BOOKS   FOR.   THE  SEASON. 

WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.   Uniform  and  Complete  Edition. 

Handsomely  printed  in  a  New  Type,  19  vols,  crown  8vo.  £4  159. 
Romola.  2  vols.— Silas  Warner,  The  Lifted  Veil,  Brother  Jacob.   1  vol.— 

Adam  Bede.    2  vols,— Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  2  vols  The  Mill  on  the 

Floss.  2  vols.— Felix  Holt.  2  vols.— Middlemarch.  3  vols.— Daniel  Deuonda. 

3  vols  The  Spanish  Gypsy.  1  vol  Jural,  and  other  Poems,  Old  and  New. 

1  vol.   Each  volume,  price  5s.,  may  be  had  separately. 
"  A  delightful  edition  of  George  Eliot's  Works.   In  size,  type,  and  paper,  everything  that 
could  be  wished."—  Athenaeum. 

NOVELS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.    Cheap  Edition,  6  vols,  crown 

8vo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  IDs.  6d. ;  or  in  5  vols,  elegantly  bouud,  half-calf,  33s.  6d.  ; 
also  sold  separately,  viz. : 
Adam  Bede.  3s.  fid. —The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  3s.  Gd.— Felix  Holt.  3s.  fid.— 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.    3s.  — Silas  Marner.    2s.  fid. —  Romola.    3s.  6d  

Daniel  Deronda.  Crown  Svo.  with  Vignette,  7s.  fid.— Middlemarch.  Crown  8vo. 
with  Vignette,  7s.  fid. 

COUSINS.    By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  &c. 

3  vols.  25s.  Gd. 

**  A  most  admirable  novel,  full  of  interest,  and  containing  many  sketches  of  character  whie 
are  marked  at  tin.-  same  time  by  acuteness  of  perception  and  delicacy  of  execution.   It  is 
certainly  a  pleasant  and  unexpected  event,  in  an  age  of  twaddle  and  of  sensation,  to  come 
across  u  hook  so  healthy  in  tone,  so  amusing,  so  refined,  and  so  clever."— Juhn  Bull. 

AN  ACCOMPLISHED  GENTLEMAN.   By  Julian  Stttrgis. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

"Mr.  Julian  Sturgis's  sparkling  novelette  is  a  capital  book,  which  will  be  read  with 

pleasure  by  those  who  wish  to  he  amused."—  Spectator. 
**  A  pleasant  and  pretty  story. "Saturday  Review. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS.    By  the  Same.    Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
THE  HOUSE  of  LYS :  One  Book  of  its  History.    By  Major- 

General  W.  G.  Hamley.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  17s. 
"  The  story  is  admirably  told  throughout.   In  short,  what  with  fun,  love,  and  adventure, 
there  is  no  tlau'^int:  in  the  book  from  first  to  last." — Saturday  Review. 
"A  bright  genial  story  The  book  is  extremely  pleasant  reading."_7)a(7?/  News. 

GUILTY,  or  NOT  GUILTY  ?    By  the  Same.    Cheap  Edition, 

price  3s.  Gd. 

MINE  is  THINE :  a  Novel.   By  Lieut.-Col.  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart. 

Fifth  Edition,  6s. 

MARMORNE.    The  Story  is  told  by  Adoxphtjs  Segrave,  the- 

Youngest  of  Three  Brothers.  Fourth  Edition,  6s. 

THE  MAID  of  SKER.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Seventh  Edition, 

price  7s.  6d. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A- YEAR.    By  Samuel  Warren.  Crown 

8V0.  6s. 

DIARY  of  a  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 

price  3s.  Gd. 

RAILWAY  READING. 
TALES  from  "BLACKWOOD."    Eormino- Twelve  Volumes  of 

interesting  and  amusing  Railway  Reading,  Paper  cover,  each  Is.  Sold  separately  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls. 

1.  Tin:  QLBNMTjTOHKra  Railway,  and  other  Talc. — 2.  Howl  bfcame  a  Yrom \x» 

&C.  —  3.    FATIlKn    TOM    AS»    TUB    POPE,   Sc.-l.    MY    COLLECE    FlUENDS,  to' 
AlJVKNTI'BHS  IN  TEXAS,  to'.-li.  THE  MAX  IN  THE  BELL,  to'  7.  THE  Ml  1: 1  i  I  I!  |- It  S 

Last  Niiiht.  to- — h.  Di  Vasari  :  a  Tale  of  Florence.  Ac  —  n.  RosaI'iia  :  :i  '1  „,<•  ot 
Madrid,  to: — in.  The  IIalxteo  axi>  the  Haunters,  to. —11.  John  Rintoi  i.,  to 
—1!.  Tk  ki.eh  among  the  Thieves,  to?. 

They  may  also  be  had  bound  in  cloth,  18s..  and  in  half-calf,  richly  gilt,  30s. :  or  12  vols, 
in  (j,  half  roxbur^he,  21s.  ;  half  red  morocco,  28s, 

TALES  from   "  BLACKWOOD."     New  Series, 

Monthly,  Is.   No.  XVI.  is  published  this  day.  containing  : 
THE  WRECK  OF  THE  STRATH  MORE. 
HERO  WORSHIP  AND  ITS  DANGERS.    By  Charles  Levee 
ANNIE  AND  HER  MASTER. 
A  FEUILLETON. 


By  the  Same.   Crown  Svo. 


PuWisLiL'd 


SAMUEL  TINSLEV  &  CO.,  31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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THE  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

INCORPORATED   UNDER   THE   "COMPANIES'  ACTS." 

ESTABLISHED  I860. 

CAPITAL,    £150,000,    in    150,000    Shares    of   £1  each. 


Directors. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  Esq.,  19  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  80  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
NASSAU  J.  SENIOR,  Esq.,  98  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
G.  MANDER  ALLENDER,  Esq.,  31  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W. 

Superintending  Sanitary  Officer — ERNEST  HART,  Esq.,  38  Winipole  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

Inspector  of  Farms  and  Dairies — W.  EASSIE,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Argyll  Street,  W. 

Chemical  Analyst — C.  R.  ALDER  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School. 

Medical  Officers  for  London  Staff  and  Dwellings. 
J.  H.  BARTLETT,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  |  WM.  WIGMORE,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  Lond. 

jBankers—lXMDON  &  COUNTY  BANK.     Auditors—Messrs.  CAPE  &  HARRIS,  8  Old  Jewry. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  WOOD,  LATHAM,  &  BIGG,  8  Raymond's  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn. 

Secretary— -Mr.  HENRY  WHELAN. 

Chief  Office — ST.  PETERSBURGH  PLACE,  BAYSWATER,  W. 
Bklgravia  Branch — 13  Lowndes  Street,  S.W. 
Canonbuby  Branch — 95  Grosvenor  Road,  N. 

Model  Dwellings  foe  Servants  of  the  Company. 
East  and  West  Blocks,  Chapel  Side,  Bayswater ;  No.  2  Block,  Campden  Houses,  Peel  Street,  Notting  Hill. 

Wholesale  Office— ON  THE  ARRIVAL  PLATFORM,  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY,  PADDINGTON. 

London  Cow  Sheds— 207  PORTOBELLO  ROAD,  NOTTING  HILL. 

Country. 

DAIRY  and  CHEESE  FACTORY,  Swindon,  Wilts. 
PIGGERIES,  Eastcott  Marsh,  Swindon. 


The  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY,  Limited,  were  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  for  their  Dairy  Appliance  at  Work  in  the  International  Dairy  at  Kilburn,  July  1879. 

The  First  Prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  was  awarded  to  the  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY, 
for  Cream  Cheese,  manufactured  in  the  Company's  Dairy. 

The  Directors  of  the  AYLESBURY"  DAIRYr  COMPANY"  urge  the  necessity  that  not  only  should  Milk  be  guaranteed  pure  in 
quality,  but  that  it  should  be  obtained  from  perfectly  healthy  sources,  and  that  it  should  not  in  any  way  have  been  exposed  to 
contaminating  influences  from  the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  cow  until  it  reaches  the  table  of  the  consumer.  Already,  during  the 
present  year,  several  outbreaks  of  fever  and  diphtheria  have  been  clearly  traced  to  the  milk  supply. 

For  years  the  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY  has  been,  step  by  step,  organizing  arrangements  for  securing  this  state 
of  purity  ;  and  the  Directors  are  in  a  position  to  assure  the  public  that  this  important  end  has  been  attained. 

The  Company  now  possesses  a  system  which  has  never  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  which  indeed  could  not  be  organized  except 
by  a  large  and  powerful  corporation. 

That  the  efforts  of  the  Company  are  appreciated  by  the  public  is  proved  by  the  following  figures,  which  show  the  progress  made 
by  the  Company  during  the  past  four  years,  and  especially  mark  the  period  when  the  sjstem  of  inspection  and  control  by  skilled 
medical,  sanitary,  and  analytical  authorities  was  instituted,  namely,  in  1877. 

In  1875  the  quantity  of  Milk  sold  Retail  to  Private  Families  was  262,535  gallons. 

In  1876            „                  „  „  267,788 

In  1877          „                 „  »  347,080 

In  1878          „                 „  „  476,027 

For  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  the  sales  of  Milk  have  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  half  of  1878  by  34  per 
■cent.,  and  the  business  in  Cream  has  increased  five-fold. 

In  addition  to  the  Retail  sale,  a  large  quantity  of  Milk  is  sold  Wholesale  and  to  Public  Institutions,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  converted  into  Cheese. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY,  Limited,  St.  Petersburgh  Place, 
Bayswater. 

Two  or  three  deliveries  of  Milk  and  Cream  daily  in  most  parts  of  London  ;  also  a  separate  service  of  one  delivery  daily  of  all 
other  descriptions  of  Dairy  Farm  Produce — Eggs,  Butter,  Cheese,  Hams,  Bacon,  &c. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLONIES  AND  THE 
ZULU  WAR.  . 

SIR  GARNET  WOLSELEY,  though  he  cannot  spare 
a  few  words  of  courteous  gratitude  to  his  predecessor, 
unconsciously  pays  him  the  highest  compliment  by  assum- 
ing that  the  victory  of  Ulundi,  won  by  Lord  Chelmsford 
alone,  has  virtually  ended  the  Zulu  war.  The  present 
Commander-in-Chief,  though  he  has  on  this  occasion  had 
no  opportunity  of  displaying  military  qualities,  enjoys  a 
political  or  diplomatic  reputation  which  may  perhaps  be 
confirmed  by  his  arrangements  for  securing  permanent 
peace.  If  newspaper  Correspondents  are  well  informed, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  policy  will  be  followed  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  in  the  form  of  a  practical  annexation  of  Zulu- 
land.  If  it  is  true  that  the  country  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  or  four  provinces,  placed  under  the  control  of  as 
many  English  Residents,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  consistent  opinion  has 
prevailed  over  the  scruples  of  the  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  indeed 
still  asserts  with  confidence  that  there  will  be  no  an- 
nexation ;  but  he  probably  understands  by  the  term 
a  total  abolition  of  the  power  of  the  native  chiefs. 
Although  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  solemnly  in- 
formed the  Governments  of  the  Cape  and  Natal  that 
both  colonies  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
war,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  judiciously 
abstained  in  his  financial  statement  from  taking  credit  for 
any  contribution  of  the  kind.  He  properly  finds  fault 
with  Mr.  Courtney  for  giving  reasons  why  the  Cape  should 
not  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Zulu  war.  There  is  no 
use  in  telling  a  debtor  that  he  would  perhaps  have  a 
good  defence  against  a  claim.  The  Cape  Government  pro- 
1'esses  to  have  expended  more  than  a  million  on  its  own 
border  war,  and  Natal  has  regarded  the  more  serious 
struggle  with  the  Zulus  from  a  different,  and  indeed  an 
opposite,  point  of  view.  The  Imperial  troops  are  excel- 
lent customers  ;  and,  in  taking  the  opportunity  of  making 
unusual  profits,  the  colonists  have  no  intention  of  sub- 
scribing to  the  fund  which  is  largely  employed  in  pur- 
chasing the  commodities  in  which  they  deal.  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  are 
fighting  their  battles ;  but  they  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  not  be  left  to  provide  for  their  own 
defence  until  the  power  of  their  formidable  neighbour 
is  crushed  for  the  time.  No  judicious  accountant 
would  include  among  the  assets  or  good  debts  of 
the  English  Treasury  the  moral  liability  which  presses 
but  lightly  on  the  South  African  colonics.  There  will  be 
uo  lack  of  plausible  excuses  for  non-payment,  and  there 
are  no  means  of  enforcing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
demand.  The  Minister  who  governed  the  Capo  when  the 
first  reinforcements  arrived  coolly  recommended  the  High  1 
Commissioner  to  send  the  troops  to  any  part  of  the  Em-  ! 
pirc  where  their  services  might  be  required.  His  successor  I 
probably  represents  more  accurately  the  prevalent  feeling 
of  the  colony ;  and  the  great  popularity  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  in  some  degree  results  from  his  success  in  persuad- 
ing the  Home  Government  to  furnish  troops  for  the  Zulu 
war.  If  repayment  of  a  part  of  the  expenses  were  seri- 
ously demanded,  the  colony  would  fall  back  on  Mr. 
Molteno's  repudiation  of  Imperial  aid.  England  will 
inevitably  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  whether  or  not 
it  exceeds  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  modest  estimate.  The 


question  whether  the  amount  ought  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  or  by  loan  is  distinct  from  any  imaginary  ap- 
portionment of  the  charge.  The  Ministers  are  naturally 
blamed  for  incurring  a  deficit,  instead  of  boldly  raising 
from  the  taxpayer  the  whole  supplies  of  the  year ;  but  if  the 
leaders  of  Opposition  had  been  in  office  they  would  have 
done  the  same.  It  has  always  been  found  practically  im- 
possible to  pay  the  cost  of  war  out  of  the  annual  revenue. 
It  is  true  that  taxation  was  largely  increased  during  ths 
Crimean  war ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  was 
met  by  loans.  An  addition  of  twopence  or  threepence  in 
the  pound  to  the  Income-tax  in  the  present  state  of  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  depression  would  have  caused 
both  injustice  and  serious  hardship,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably have  diminished  the  proportionate  productiveness 
of  the  tax. 

When  the  war  is  over,  there  will  be  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  policy  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  the 
South  African  colonies.    In  the  hope  of  inducing  them 
to  provide  for  their  own  security,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  perseveres  in  the  attempt  of  his  predecessors  to 
urge  on  the  colonies  the  expediency  of  confederation 
or  of  the  adoption  of  some  common  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  natives.     Natal  and  West  Griqualand  would 
probably  welcome  a  federal  union  with  the  Cape ;  but 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  the  chief  member  of  the  group  is  at  present 
not  disposed  to  become  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  Natal.    The  white  inhabitants  of  Natal  are  no  match 
for  the  Zulus,  and  the  Cape  has  never  recognized  the 
duty   of  defending   a   distant   settlement.      A  feeling 
of  patriotism,  such  as  that  which  pervades  the  American 
Union,  has  yet  to  be  created  in  South  Africa.    To  a  cer- 
tain  extent   the  English  and  Dutch  colonists  have  a 
common   interest  in  repressing   the  turbulence  of  the 
natives.    Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  probably  reason  for  his 
belief  that  the  Zulu  King  had  some  share  in  causing  the 
late  insurrections  of  the  Western  tribes  ;  but  the  Cape 
feels  confident  of  its  ability  to  deal  with  the  .natives  in  its 
own  neighbourhood,  and  its  territory  is  out  of  reach  of 
the  Zulus.     In  this  case,  as  in  the  question  of  con- 
tributing to  the  cost  of  the  war,  there  is  little  use  in 
preaching  the  moral  obligation  of  burdensome  duties, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  their  performance.  The 
reasons  which  satisfied  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  Carnar- 
von of  the  expediency  of  federation  are  nearly  the  same 
which  disincline  the  colonists  to  comply  with  the  exhortation 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.    Two  high  authorities,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  article  on  South  Africa,  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  and  Lord  Blach- 
ford,  writing  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Oemtwry,  agree  in  holding  confederation  to    be  imprac- 
ticable during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  of 
Dutchmen.    The  Colonial  Secretary  will  not  be  well 
advised  in  urging  the  union  of  the  different  communities, 
unless  he  is  prepared  with  an  answer  to  the  arguments 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  scheme  is  neither  desirable 
nor  practicable.    It  is  unnecessary  to  reopen  the  contro- 
versy whether  it  was  judicious  to  confer  provincial  inde- 
pendence or  responsible  government  on  the  Cape.  Gifts 
of  the  kind  are  essentially  irrevocable  ;  and  the  only  prac- 
tical   question   is    whether   the   other   South  African 
Colonies  are  ripe  for  self-government.  The  administration 
of  Natal  and  of  the  Diamond  Fields  is,  at  best,  an  unavoid- 
able burden.    Lord  Blachford  says  that  the  discovery  of 
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diamonds  offered  no  temptation  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  but 
that  the  diggers  forced  the  hand  of  the  Government. 
Wherever  Englishmen  seek  their  fortunes  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  them  with  protection  and  control.  The  extension 
of  the  same  paternal  vigilance  to  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the 
Transvaal  was  officious  and  unwise. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  on  the  relations  between 
the  colonists  and  the  natives  discloses  and  aggra- 
vates a  serious  difficulty.  Mr.  Spkigg,  in  a  speech  of 
which  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  in  his  official  capacity, 
doubts  the  authenticity,  appears  to  have  recommended  a 
highly  questionable  scheme  of  forced  labour.  In  the  in- 
dependent Dutch  provinces  children  have  been  syste- 
matically kidnapped  and  held  as  slaves.  There  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Houso  or  in  the  country  on 
the  question  of  slavery ;  but  when  the  Cape  Colony  was 
endowed  with  responsible  government,  and  when  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  recognized, 
there  was  no  reservation  of  a  right  to  control  social 
and  domestic  institutions.  The  influence'  of  the  Home 
Government  can  be  only  exercised  indirectly,  except  per- 
haps that  aid  against  native  enemies  might  be  accorded 
on  certain  conditions.  Interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  semi-independent  colonies  causes  embarrassment  which 
generally  ends  in  defeat.  It  may  become  an  unwel- 
come necessity  to  tolerate  modified  slavery,  as  the 
English  Government  has  unwillingly  acquiesced  in  pro- 
tective colonial  tariffs.  In  the  case  of  the  Cape  the  extent 
of  the  evil  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated,  for  Sir  Bartle 
Erere,  who  on  this  question  at  least  shares  the  sympathies 
of  his  countrymen,  asserted  in  a  late  despatch  that  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  had  solved  the  question  of  relations 
with  an  inferior  race  more  equitably  and  more  successfully 
thanany  other  civilized  community.  The  native  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  are  not  excluded  from  the  franchise,  nor  are 
they  liable  to  personal  servitude.  The  exaction  of  forced 
labour  affects,  if  it  is  practised  at  all,  doubtful  or  hostile 
tribes  beyond  the  border.  Mr.  Chamberlain  ventured  on 
delicate  ground  when  he  complained  that  large  expendi- 
ture had  been  incurred,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of 
Englishmen  as  for  that  of  Dutchmen,  with  whom,  he  said, 
we  could  in  many  respects  have  no  sympathy.  The  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape  outnumber  the  English  by  two  to 
one,  although  the  minority  has  hitherto  displayed  greater 
activity  and  political  aptitude.  It  would  not  be  desii'able 
that  a  Cape  Legislature  should  consider  its  constituents 
as  excluded  from  the  sympathy  of  England.  The  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  maintained  that  the  preponderance  of  the 
Dutch  ought  to  have  furnished  a  conclusive  reason  against 
the  concession  of  provincial  independence ;  but,  as  respon- 
sible government  exists  at  the  Cape,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  best  of  conditions  which  are  no  longer  subject  to 
alteration.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  object  is,  perhaps,  rather  to 
relax  than  to  tighten  the  bonds  between  England  and 
the  Cape ;  but  the  indispensable  possession  of  the  naval 
and  military  station  is  conditional  on  the  continuance 
of  the  colonial  relation.  No  policy  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested by  which  the  recurrence  of  native  wars  could  be 
avoided.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  perhaps  fanciful  in 
his  mysterious  theory  of  a  tendency  of  the  white  and  black 
races  to  move  respectively  northward  and  southward,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  hostile  collision.  His  argument 
from  the  experience  of  former  wars  was  more  conclusive. 
He  showed  that  Colonial  Secretaries  and  Governors  had 
again  and  again  deprecated  annexation,  and  had  even 
abandoned  conquered  territory.  Nevertheless  the  settlers 
constantly  encroached  on  native  lands,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  aggression.  Of  all  the  conflicts  which  have 
occurred,  Sir  Bartle  Erere's  Zulu  war  was  the  most 
deliberate  and  spontaneous ;  but  Cetewato  would  almost 
certainly  have  invaded  the  Transvaal,  if  it  had  remained 
independent;  and  after  the  annexation  he  entertained 
toward  the  English  Government  hostile  feelings  which 
would  probably  have  resulted  in  war.  When  peace  is 
restored,  it  will  be  proper  to  urge  on  the  colonies  the 
duty  of  providing  for  their  own  defence ;  but  Natal  is 
too  weak  to  maintain  an  efficient  force,  and  the  Cape 
Colony  will  confine  itself  to  the  protection  of  its  own  terri- 
tory. The  precedent  of  New  Zealand,  where  the  white 
inhabitants  are  equal  in  number  to  the  natives,  applies  but 
imperfectly  to  South  Africa. 


THE  SULTAN  AND  HIS  MINISTERS. 

T  |  TURKEY  has  once  more  lost  a  chance  of  improvement 
JL  by  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Grand  "Vizier.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  Sultan,  when  he  ventured  to  release  him- 
self from  the  control  of  his  Minister,  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  support  his  decision  by  obtaining  a  legal  or  religious 
opinion  in  his  favour.  Khaireddin  insisted  on  the  con- 
centration in  his  own  hands  of  the  administrative  power 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  government  of  the  country. 
He  declined  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  while  he  was  thwarted  by  the  Minister  of  War  and 
by  the  Sultan's  personal  favourites.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  been  displaced  to  make  room 
for  a  more  accommodating  successor  ;  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  Ulema  would  formally  denounce  his  de- 
mands as  unconstitutional.  The  Sultans  of  Turkey 
have  never  been  regarded  by  their  subjects  as  abso- 
lute and  arbitrary  despots,  because  they  have  been 
supposed  to  defer  to  unwritten  laws  and  sacred  tradi- 
tions by  which  personal  caprice  was  limited.  In  prac- 
tice the  Grand  Viziers,  when  they  have  been  able 
men,  have  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
though  their  authority  was  always  revocable  by  the 
Sultan.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mahometan  law  either 
sanctioned  or  permitted  a  form  of  government  which  pre- 
vailed for  many  generations.  The  late  interpretation  of 
the  Turkish  Constitution  is  probably,  like  Mr.  Gladstone's 
apology  for  the  Irish  obstructionists,  an  expression  of 
party  feeling.  The  Ulema  disliked  Khaireddin  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  dislikes  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  and  they  there- 
fore approved  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
advisers  for  the  same  reasons  which  induce  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  applaud  the  Parnells  and  the  Biggars.  Political 
passion  in  Constantinople,  as  in  London,  prefers  im- 
mediate triumph  or  vengeance  to  principle  and  public 
interest. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  more  excuse  for  the  Ulema  than 
for  their  English  antitype,  because  Khaireddin  and  his 
supporters  in  the  Ministry  were  probably  not  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  Mahometan  orthodoxy.  Caratheodori 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Eoreign  Affairs,  was  not  even  a  Mussul- 
man, and  Khaireddin  was  notoriously  imbued  with  Euro- 
pean notions.  The  Irish  obstructionists  have  nothing  in 
common  with  their  present  eulogist  except  uncompromis- 
ing hostility  to  the  Ministers  whom  he  detests.  The 
Sultan  was  probably  actuated  in  some  degree  by  personal 
timidity.  He  has  never  forgotten  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  accession,  or  the  previous  deposition  of 
Abdul  Aziz  by  another  reforming  Minister.  It  is  not 
known  that  Khaireddin  has  any  political  connexion  with 
Midhat  ;  nor  is  the  present  Sultan,  like  the  unfortu- 
nate Aziz,  a  mere  tool  of  Russian  intrigue  ;  but  every 
Turkish  Minister  who  attempts  to  serve  his  country 
necessarily  desires,  as  the  first  condition  of  success, 
to  make  himself  independent  of  the  palace  and  the 
seraglio.  The  present  Sultan  would  be  really  safer 
if  he  would  consent  to  place  his  authority  in  the 
hands  of  capable  Ministers,  than  when  he  presents  his 
jealousy  and  suspicions  as  perpetual  impediments  to  reform. 
A  Grand  Vizier,  officially  and  morally  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  is  a  less  dangerous  adviser  than  an 
unknown  courtier  or  an  obstinate  bigot  like  Osman  Pasha. 
Khaireddin,  as  a  stranger,  unfamiliar  with  the  intrigues  of 
the  capital,  was  not  likely  to  engage  in  conspiracies 
against  the  person  of  the  Sultan.  No  serious  Turkish 
statesmen  would  willingly  repeat  the  experiment  of 
violently  dethroning  an  incapable  ruler.  It  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  justifiable  to  get  rid  of  a  half-insane  Sultan,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  necessary  to  supersede  his  imbecile 
successor.  The  removal  of  the  present  well-meaning  and 
unstable  ruler  would  only  weaken  still  further  a  tottering 
dynasty  and  Government. 

The  Ulema  have  in  the  form  of  judge-made  law  promul- 
gated a  new  Constitution.  Their  opinion  enters  so  far 
into  detail  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  no  less 
"than  thirteen  Ministers  who  are  all  to  be  theoretically 
equal.  The  theological  lawyers  who  have  on  this  occasion 
advised  the  Sultan  are  apparently  not  well  acquainted 
either  with  European  practice  or  with  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  government.  Thirteen  official  persons  can  never 
exercise  equal  power.  An  English  Prime  Minister  is  for 
some  purposes  as  powerful  as  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet ;  and 
in  Russia  or  Germany,  where  the  Turkish  system  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Ulema  is  supposed  to  exist,  the  actual  Grand 
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Yizier  is  tbo  most  powerful  personage  in  the  kingdom  and 
the  Empire.  The  Sultan,  with  the  perverse  ingenuity  of 
weakness,  lately  attempted  to  reconcile  the  authority  of 
Khaireddin  with  his  own  personal  supremacy.  While  he 
declined  to  dismiss  the  contumacious  Ministers  who  always 
voted  against  the  proposals  of  the  Gr  and  Vizier,  he  undertook 
on  all  occasions  to  overrate  their  objections.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  influence  which  induced  the  Sultan  to 
refuse  full  powers  to  the  Grand  Vizier  also  prevailed  in 
the  discussion  of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Kilureddin  could  have  retained  his  post 
for  a  time  by  showing  greater  deference  to  tbo  Sultan. 
His  demeanour  was  probably  the  less  palatable  to  the 
Sovereign  because  it  had  been  acquired  in  the  service  of 
a  petty  potentate,  who  can  scarcely  claim  religions  rever- 
ence. As  Count  Bevst  passed  from  the  service  of  Saxony 
to  the  otSce  of  Chancellor  of  Austria,  Khaireddin,  having 
received  analogous  promotion,  behaved  to  the  Sultan  as  if 
he  had  been  only  Bey  of  Tunis.  The  German  statesman 
was  allowed  to  confer  great  benefits  on  his  adopted 
country.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  not,  like  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  afraid  of  being  dethroned  by  a  Minister. 

It  is  not  clearly  known  whether  Khaireddin  pressed  on 
the  Sultan  the  devolution  of  a  portion  of  his  power  on  an 
elected  Assembly.  The  Ulema  seem  not  to  have  included 
in  their  constitutional  definition  any  provision  for  a  Par- 
liament. When  a  kind  of  representative  system  was  first 
devised  by  Miphat  Pasha,  the  project  provoked  general 
ridicule  ;  but  the  Assembly  which  he  convoked  proved  to 
be  both  patriotic  and  unexpectedly  vigorous.  A  Turkish 
Parliament  instinctively  devotes  itself,  like  the  English 
House  of  Commons  in  early  times,  to  the  statement  of 
grievances  and  to  demands  for  redress.  There  are  so 
many  abuses  in  the  Empire  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  full  opportunity  for  remonstrance.  It. 
seemed  likely  that  the  Turkish  Assembly  would  furnish 
a  check  on  mal-administration  and  extravagance,  nor 
was  it  deficient  in  patriotism ;  but  the  members  of  the 
Conference  at  Constantinople  treated  the  Parliament 
with  ostentatious  contempt,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  its  functions  were  necessarily  suspended  for  the  time. 
No  institution  of  the  kind  is  likely  to  approve  itself  to 
the  doctors  of  the  law.  Innovation  proceeding  not  from  the 
Sultan  but  from  an  elected  body  would  not  be  likely  to 
confine  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  orthodoxy. 
Probably  Khaireddin  would  have  been  content  to  post- 
pone the  institution  of  a  Parliament,  if  he  had  been 
assured  of  the  Sultan's  willingness  to  follow  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers.  Nothing  could  be  done  until  foreign 
complications  were  terminated ;  and  the  reactionary 
section  of  the  Cabinet  opposed  all  concessions  to  the  Euro- 
pean Powers.  Their  obstinacy  was  perhaps  in  some 
degree  directed  against  the  Vizier  himself.  Patriotic 
scruples  furnished  a  convenient  excuse  for  opposition  to  a 
Minister  who  was  on  other  grounds  obnoxious.  His  suc- 
cessors may  possibly  be  allowed  a  wider  discretion. 

Little  harm  is  known  either  of  Aarifi  or  of  Safvet,  one 
of  whom  is  to  succeed  Khaireddin  as  first  Minister  with- 
out the  title  of  Vizier.  The  acceptance  by  either  of  them 
of  an  office  diminished  in  dignity  and  independence  is  to 
a  certain  extent  an  acknowledgment  of  subservience.  Said 
Pasiia,  who  is  supposed  to  enjoy  the  personal  confidence 
of  the  Sultan,  remains  in  the  background,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Osiian  Pasha  is  probably  increased.  The  report 
that  Osman  was  about  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  on  the  Greek  frontier  has  not  been  confirmed  ;  but 
it  is  known  that  he  is  opposed  to  concession.  Since 
his  confinement  in  Russian  territory  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
he  has  been  suspiciously  friendly  to  his  captors,  who 
would  not  regret  the  occurrence  of  misunderstand- 
ings between  the  Porte  and  the  Western  Powers.  The 
frontier  question  will  pei'haps  be  settled  less  favourably 
to  Turkey  under  a  Government  which  has  no  claim 
to  the  forbearance  of  England  and  France.  It  is 
understood  that,  since  the  fall  of  Khaireddin,  additional 
difficulties  have  arisen  with  respect  to  Egypt ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  Greek  negotiations  has  been  interrupted. 
The  Powers  represented  by  their  Ambassadors  in  the  Con- 
ference at  Constantinople  will  not  wait  indefinitely  for 
compliance  with  their  demands.  The  members  of  the 
Berlin  Conference  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  that 
the  Sultan  might  at  any  time  change  his  Ministers.  When 
they  undertook  a  contingent  mediation  they  practically 
assumed  the  right  of  dictating  the  policy  of  Turkey  as  far 
as  it  depended  on  the  treaty.    Perhaps  the  new  Ministers 


may,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Osjian  PAsnA, 
have  already  given  satisfactory  assurances  of  their  willing- 
ness to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Great  Powers.  The 
Sultan's  reluctance  to  make  territorial  concessions  may, 
possibly,  have  arisen  in  some  degree  from  his  jealousy  of 
his  former  Minister. 


MINISTERS  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE,  towards  the  end  of 
the  festivities  at  the  Mansion  House,  said  that, 
as  the  Session  was  coming  to  a  close,  it  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  he  and  his  colleagues  felt  in  a 
frolicsome  humour.  He  could  not  have  better  described 
the  general  spirit  that  pervaded  the  speeches  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues.  They  were  in  the  best  of  humours  with 
themselves,  with  Parliament,  with  foreign  Powers,  and 
with  the  Conservative  party  in  general,  and  with  its 
whips  in  particular.  As  they  really  had  nothing  to  say, 
they  beguiled  their  leisure  by  poking  fun  at  each  other. 
Lord  Salisbury  had  his  comic  thrust  at  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  gave  the 
retort  courteous  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  ;  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  more  than  usually  exuberant,  and  had  a  kind 
word  to  say  for  all  the  world.  The  Etoperor  of  Russia 
has  performed  his  engagements  with  dignity  and  honour. 
Turkey  has  not,  indeed,  begun  to  show  any  signs  of 
amendment ;  but  then  any  one  with  gentlemanlike 
feelings  must  compassionate  the  Sultan  and  make 
the  utmost  allowance  for  that  unfortunate  and  be- 
wildered monarch.  Lord  Hartington  has  been  spread- 
ing pernicious  ideas ;  but  then  he  is  a  man  of 
such  high  character,  so  competent  a  politician,  and 
heir  to  such  large  possessions  that  every  one  must  like 
and  respect  him,  whether  his  ideas  are  pernicious  or  not. 
The  Afghan  war  afforded  a  still  more  legitimate  occasion 
for  hilarity.  The  last  time  he  dined  in  the  City  Lord 
Beaconsfield  disclosed  his  celebrated  project  of  obtaining 
a  scientific  frontier.  Half  a  year  has  gone  by,  and  the 
scientific  frontier  is  a  fact.  We  have  got  it,  and  got  it 
very  cheaply  and  at  very  little  cost.  The  Ministry  is 
quite  entitled  to  take  credit  for  this  success.  Its  success, 
like  that  of  most  other  people,  may  be  partly  due  to 
good  fortune ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  unquestionable. 
The  difficulties  which  its  critics  apprehended  and  con- 
fidently prophesied  have  disappeared.  There  has  been  no 
grand  Afghan  rising  ;  British  emissaries  are  welcomed 
with  honour  at  Cabul  ;  we  have  got  a  new  Ameer 
who  condescends  to  take  our  money,  and  swears 
to  be  our  friend  for  ever  so  long  as  we  pay  him. 
In  like  manner,  the  Ministry  may  point  with  satis- 
faction and  a  feeling  of  well-earned  triumph  to  our 
relations  with  foreign  Powers.  England  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  excellent  terms  with  other  nations.  How 
this  end  has  been  achieved,  and  whether  the  Ministry  has, 
in  all  respects,  taken  the  best  means  to  gain  it,  may  be  a 
matter  of  fair  controversy.  Some  critics  may  think  that 
we  gave  way  too  much  to  Russia  in  the  settlement  which 
followed  the  war.  Others  may  think  that  we  are  incurring 
dangerous  liabilities  by  our  interference  in  Egypt.  But, 
at  any  rate,  we  are  every  day  increasing  the  friendliness 
of  our  relations  with  Russia.  We  may  not  be  wise  in 
working  with  the  French  in  a  joint  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt,  but  we  do  work  with  them.  In  spite  of 
minor  differences,  they  are  quite  satisfied,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  co-operation  we  have  given,  and  are  as  fast 
friends  with  us  as  they  were  before  the  Egyptian  inter- 
vention began.  We  have  been  so  long  used  to  sugges- 
tions of  the  perfidy  and  ambition  of  England  on  the 
part  of  Continental  nations  that  we  should  not  perhaps 
much  mind  if  they  were  now  to  be  complaining  of  us 
and  our  ways.  But  as  it  happens  they  are  not  com- 
plaining. They  either  favour  us  with  their  languid 
esteem  or  forget  us  ;  and  we  may  be  reasonably  pleased 
that  we  have  attained  so  tranquil  and  respectable  a 
position. 

As  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  to  find  some  subject  of  dis- 
course, which  was  not  too  trite  and  stale  to  be  the  theme 
of  a  Prime  Minister  from  whom  something  a  little  original 
and  exciting  is  looked  for  as  a  matter  almost  of  right,  he 
selected  what  he  described  as  the  pernicious  ideas  of  Lord 
Hartington  about  land.  It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  the 
reports  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speech  what  were  the  ideas 
that  he  pronounced  pernicious,  or  what  were  his  grounds 
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for  condemning  them.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  political 
economy  that,  in  the  conduct  of  agriculture  as  in  that  of 
every  industrial  enterprise,  there  must  be  a  combination  of 
the  three  elements  of  fixed  capital,  floating  capital,  and 
labour.  The  same  man  may  contribute  all  three  elements, 
or  the  contributors  of  the  three  may  be  different  persons 
or  combinations  of  different  persons.  A  hand-weaver  who 
owns  the  freehold  of  his  cottage,  buys  a  loom,  buys  his 
wool,  and  then  weaves,  goes  through  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cess as  a  peasant  proprietor  who  buys  the  implements  of 
agriculture  and  his  seed,  and  then  rears  his  own  crops. 
Or,  again,  the  contributors  of  the  three  elements  may 
be  different,  or  one  person  may  contribute  two  of  these, 
and  a  third  person,  or  a  group  of  third  persons,  may 
contribute  the  third.  A  gentleman  who  farms  his  own 
land  contributes  the  fixed  and  floating  capital,  and  his 
bailiff  and  workmen  contribute  the  labour.  What  combi- 
nation is  the  best  can  scarcely  ever  be  determined  theore- 
tically, as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  best  combination 
apart  from  the  traditions,  habits,  and  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  a  combination  is  formed ;  but,  roughly 
speaking,  that  combination  may  be  said  to  be  the  best 
which  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  general  well-being, 
and  enables  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  enterprise  to 
lead  the  happiest  lives,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
combination  tends  most  to  the  general  well-being 
which  most  increases  the  sum  of  production,  and 
which  enables  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  to  develop 
their  faculties  most  freely,  feel  the  keenest  interest 
in  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  the  most  comfortable 
homes.  In  the  enterprise  of  English  agriculture  the 
three  contributors  to  the  undertaking  are  usually  different 
persons — the  landlord  furnishing  the  fixed  capital,  the 
farmer  the  floating  capital,  or,  at  least,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  and  the  peasant  the  labour.  Lord  Har- 
tington's  pernicious  ideas  chiefly  consisted  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  simple  fact  that  this  arrangement 
is  not  one  which  is  found  to  prevail,  or,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  found  to  prevail  to  anything  like  the  same  ex- 
tent, in  any  other  country.  That  we  are  in  the  wrong 
because  we  are  alone  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  presumed. 
But,  when  it  is  asserted  by  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned that  our  arrangements  do  not  altogether  answer, 
when  embarrassed  landlords  say  that  they  cannot  find  as 
much  fixed  capital  as  the  estate  needs ;  when  farmers 
say  that  the  terms  on  which  they  have  been  willing 
to  provide  floating  capital  no  longer  suit  them ; 
and  when  labourers  say  that  they  would  feel  more  inter- 
est in  their  work  if  they  had  something  beyond  weekly 
wages  and  the  workhouse  to  look  to,  it  does  not 
seem  a  very  pernicious  idea  that  we  should  contemplate 
countries  where  other  arrangements  have  been  adopted, 
and  see  whether  practically  these  other  arrangements 
have  any  superiority  to  ours.  It  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  we  either  ought  or  are  able  to  borrow  much 
from  our  neighbours.  It  might  be  easy  to  show  that 
patches  out  of  one  system  could  not  be  made  to  fit  into 
the  fabric  of  another  system.  But  it  may  be  innocently 
asked  whether  in  any  given  case  such  patching  is  possible 
or  desirable. 

Lord  Salisbury  had  as  much  difficulty  as  his  chief  in 
finding  any  topic  at  once  new  and  safe  ;  but  he  had  to 
return  thanks  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  a  little  pleasant  merriment 
over  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  House  of  which  he 
was  speaking  would  be  something  out  of  the  common  way, 
and  be  perfectly  harmless  when  coming  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  body  of  which  he  was 
speaking.  The  curious  part  performed  by  the  Lords  in 
the  work  of  legislation  cannot  fail  to  afford  some 
kind  of  mild  amusement  to  any  peer  with  a  sense  of 
humour,  and  Lord  Salisbury  indulged  in  the  pleasantry 
of  making  a  mock  merit  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Lords  can  pass  a  Bill  when  they  set  to  work  to  pass  it, 
and  of  the  absence  of  any  real  discussion  which  marks 
the  passage  through  the  Upper  House  of  any  Bill  which 
the  Government  thinks  proper  to  introduce  in  it.  The 
peers,  Lord  Salisbury  said,  got  through  the  Army  Disci- 
pline Bill  in  two  hours,  while  the  Commons  could  not  get 
through  it  in  less  than  198  hours,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  legislative  pace  of  the  Upper  House  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  one  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Lower.  Then,  again,  the  House  of  Commons  were  puzzling 
over  an  Irish  University  Bill,  and  could  make  nothing 
of  it.    The  Lords  came  to  their  aid,  knocked  off  quite  a 


new  Bill  of  their  own,  and  in  a  day  or  two  showed 
the  helpless  Commons  what  was  the  secret  that  had 
escaped  their  notice.  These  comic  exaggerations  were 
innocent  pieces  of  after-dinner  fun  and  they  might 
be  left  to  the  memories  of  those  who  were  no  doubt 
thankful  for  any  little  change  in  the  humdrum  routine 
of  returning  thanks  at  public  dinners,  had  it  not  been 
that  they  gave  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  an  opportunity 
for  a  very  neat  retort.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  a 
practised  speaker,  with  great  tact  and  a  constant  flow  of 
courteous  common  sense,  but  he  does  not  often  stray  into 
epigrams  or  the  felicities  of  oratory.  His  answers  to  Lord 
Salisbury  were,  however,  happy  enough  to  bear  notice. 
As  to  the  198  hours  of  the  Commons  and  the  2  of  the 
Lords  spent  in  passing  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  he  said 
that  their  colleague  of  the  Admiralty  could  tell  Lord  Sa- 
lisbury that  it  often  took  years  to  build  a  ship  and  only  a 
minute  to  christen  it,  and  that  it  was  true  that  the 
Lords  had  sent  down  the  shell  of  the  Irish  nut  to  the 
Commons ;  but  that  the  Commons  had  put  the  kernel  in 
it.  These  are  small  things,  but  people  in  a  frolicsome 
humour  love  small  things  ;  and  when  Ministers  are  frolic- 
some, outsiders  can  do  no  more  than  congratulate  them  on 
their  good  spirits  and  make  the  most  of  the  little  things 
they  say. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

IF  the  Irian  University  Bill  had  been  considered  strictly 
on  its  merits  it  would  have  not  passed  through  Com- 
mittee quite  so  rapidly.    It  is  not  a  good  Bill,  and  no 
amount  of  doctoring  that  Parliament  was  willing  to  give 
it  could  have  made  it  a  good  Bill.    It  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  it  better  that  supplies  the  reason  for  pass- 
ing it  in  its  present  form.    It  concedes  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  claim  in  principle,  though  it  concedes  it  with  the 
worst  possible  grace  and  in  the  worst  possible  way.  But, 
as  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  claim  is  a  just  claim,  and  as 
there  is  no  present  chance  of  getting  it  conceded  in  a 
better  way,  it  is  well  that  the  Bill  should  pass.    This  is 
the  only  answer  that  can  be  made  to  Dr.  Playfair's  excel- 
lent speech  on  Tuesday.    "  No  equality  of  education,"  he 
said,  "  can  be  secured  by  Catholics  until  there  are  well- 
"  organized  colleges."    And  then  he  went  on  to  show  how 
little  this  Bill  will  do  towards  promoting  the  organization 
of  colleges.     If  there  had  been  any  chance  that  the 
Government,  supposing  the  question  to  stand  over  till 
next  year,  would  have  introduced  a  measure  avowedly 
intended  to  improve  or  create  Catholic  colleges  in  con- 
nexion with  an  L'ish  University,  the  argument  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Smyth's  amendment  would  have  been  conclu- 
sive.    A  Royal  Commission  would  have  spent  the  re- 
cess in  ascertaining  from  "  the  heads  of  existing  Uni- 
"  versities  and  collegiate  institutions  "  what  their  real 
needs  were ;  and  armed  with  this  information  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  framed  a  scheme  which  would  have 
given  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  solid  benefits  of 
a  real  University  training.    Unfortunately  the  Govern- 
ment  had   made  up  their  minds,  or,  more  accurately 
perhaps,  had  had  their  minds  made  up  for  them,  that  any 
benefit  derived  by  Catholic  colleges  under  this  Bill  must 
be  derived  secretly  and  in  another  name.    Sir  Walter 
Barttelot  put  this  with  great  frankness  on  Wednesday. 
When  Mr.  Kavanagh,  supported  by  The  O'CoNOR  Don  and 
Dr.  Play  fair,  proposed  to  pay  results  fees,  in  respect  of 
proficiency  in  secular  subjects,  to  the  governing  bodies  of 
colleges  approved  by  the  Senate  as  having  a  sufficient 
curriculum  of  education,  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  reminded 
him  that  the  success  of  the  amendment  would  mean  the 
defeat  of  the  Bill.    "  The  understanding,"  he  said,  "  on 
"  which  the  Bill  had  been  introduced  was  that  there  were 
"  to  be  no  results  fees ;  and  it  was  intended  to  hold  the 
"  Government  to  that  understanding."     It  is  not  likely 
that,  if  the  Bill  had  been  withdrawn,  the  pressure  exer- 
cised on  the  Government  by  the  section  of  their  supporters 
which   Sir  Walter  Barttelot   represents  would  have 
been  lightened.    Why  men  like  Sir  Walter  Barttelot 
and   Mr.  Newdegate   should    insist   upon  keeping  the 
education  of  Lush  Roman  Catholics  in  the   hands  of 
the  clergy  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  they  have  somehow 
persuaded    themselves    that    a    system    under  which 
students  are  encouraged  to  gain  University  degrees  by 
reading  at  home  and  with  private  tutors  recommended 
by  the  bishops  is  preferable  to  a  system  under  which 
Catholic  students  are  gathered  together  in  colleges  and 
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subjected  to  the  dissolvent  influences  which  accompany 
the  contact  of  one  young  mind  with  another.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary conclusion  lor  extreme  Protestants  to  be  led 
to  ;  but,  having  reached  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  will  ever  abandon  it.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
Mr.  Newdegate  will  count  it  as  one  of  his  victories  that  in 
August  1879  he  helped  to  keep  the  Irish  Catholic  laity 
under  the  guidance  of  their  bishops. 

Given  that  the  present  Bill  is  as  good  as  any  that  is  to 
be  got  out  of  the  present  Government,  there  are  strong- 
grounds  for  passing  it.    If  it  is  only  an  instalment,  still 
it  is  an  instalment.   If  it  docs  not  give  the  Irish  Catholics 
oil  that  they  have  a  right  to  look  for,  it  still  admits  that 
thev  have  a  right  to   look  for  something.    It  breaks 
through  the  perpetual  Non  Possumus  which  Parliament 
has  gone  on  repeating  ever  since  1873.    It  recognizes  that 
the   extension  and  improvement  of   University  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  is  an  object  of  Imperial  concern.  When 
once  the  propriety  of  passing  the  Bill  had  been  conceded, 
lie  scope  of  the  discussion  in  Committee  became  very 
r.iuch  narrowed.    One  amendment  after  another  was  with- 
drawn, in  deference  partly  to  the  general  desire  to  get  the 
work  clone,  and  partly  to  the  conviction  that  the  Govcrn- 
ent  would  accept  nothing  that  materially  improved  the 
Bill.    Mr.  Courtexey  fought  hard  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Qncen's  University  instead  of  its  destruction;  but 
1  lie  Government  were  immovable.     Probably  they  have 
ascertained  that  the  abolition  of  the  Queen's  University  is 
une  of  the  sweets  which  are  to  make  a  very  inadequate 
I fill  palatable  to  Irish  Catholics.    Lord   Edmond  Fitz- 
alt.ice,  who  had  amendments  on  the  paper  which  almost 
-mounted  to  a  new  Bill,  withdrew  them  in  deference  to 
'■  the  legitimate  guardians  of  Eoman  Catholic  interests  in 
'•  matters  of  education."    The  debate  on  Mr.  Kavanagh's 
amendment  was  never  serious.    The  leader  of  the  Home 
iJulers  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Government  and  defended 
rhem  against  the  charge  of  introducing  The  O'Conor  Don's 
Bill  under  another  name.    Sir  George  Bowyer  argued 
igainst  pressing  the  question  to  a  division,  and  only  a 
iew  cries  of  "No"  prevented  this  advice  from  being  taken. 
i?y  this  time  the  Committee  had  seen  their  way  to  finish- 
ing  their  work  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon;  and,  amidst 
loud  cheers,  the  Chairman  was  ordered  to  report  the  Bill 
9  amended  to  the  House.    What  it  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee meant  to  cheer  they  would  perhaps  have  been 
■nzzled  to  say.    To  a  majority  probably  of  those  who  take 
any  real  interest  in  the  question  the  Bill  is  distasteful, 
as  doing  too  much   for  Irish   Catholics,  while  to  the 
minority  it  is  distasteful  either  as  doing  little  or  as  doing 
it  in  a  wrong  way.    Perhaps  the  unexpectedness  of 
the  Ministerial  success  was  the  principal  cause  of  satis- 
faction, while  to  the  front  Opposition  bench  there  may 
have  been  pleasure  in  the  reflection  that  the  Conservatives 
have  taken  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  an  inconvenient 
demand.    Mr.  Forster  exactly  described  the  Bill  when  he 
called  it  a  clumsy  scheme  for  meeting  a  grievance  which 
would  have  been  better  met  by  The  O'Coxor  Don's  Bill. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  introduction  of  rewards  for 
"  absolute  "  proficiency  had  won  the  support  of  the  Irish 
members,  and  thereby  certified  the  Bill  as  being  a  serious 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  question,  he  declared  himself 
favourable  to  it.    It  concedes,  as  much  perhaps  as  the 
Extreme  Right  of  the  Conservatives  could  have  been 
brought  to  concede,  and  Mr.  Forster  wisely  thought  it 
best  to  register  the  results  of  their  education  up  to  the 
present  time.    If  a  year's  delay  had  been  interposed,  they 
might  have  gone  back  to  their  original  opinion. 

The  Government  have,  on  the  whole,  very  good  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  their  supporters.  If  Mr.  Newdegate  had 
been  extreme  to  mark  what  savours  of  Popery  in  the 
Bill,  he  could  have  offered  a  kind  of  resistance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  which  might  have  been  extremely  annoy- 
ing to  the  Government.  When  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  said 
1  hat  the  Government  were  to  be  held  to  their  understand- 
ing in  the  matter  of  results  fees,  he  did  not  speak  as  a  man 
who  was  threatening  more  than  he  could  perform.  "  No 
"  results  fees  "  had  been  chosen  as  the  shibboleth  of  the  Pro- 
testant Conservatives,  and  from  that  cry  there  must  be  no 
deviation  in  word,  whatever  there  might  be  in  fact.  It 
is  not  often  that  an  influential  section  of  a  political  party 
is  willing  to  be  squared  on  such  moderate  terms.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  modestly  admitted  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  the  effect  of  making  payments 
to  the  students  personally  might  be  in  all  cases  ;  but  he 
holds  that  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  it  would  be 


totally  different  from  the  effect  of  giving  result  fees.  "  In 
"  the  former  case  the  students  would  spend  the  money 
"  on  their  future  education,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  money 
"  would  go  to  the  denominational  institution  in  which 
"  they  had  received  their  past  education."  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  must  have  a  very  humblo  opinion  of  his 
followers'  acuteness  if  he  thinks  that  they  will  be  taken 
in  by  a  division  so  very  far  from  being  exhaustive.  Why 
should  education  in  a  denominational  institution  always 
lie  behind  a  student  and  never  before  him  ?  If  the  money 
docs  not  go  to  such  institutions  it  will  simply  be  because 
on  reflection  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  do  not  want  to 
encourage  residence  at  a  college  as  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  University  degree.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  cowardice  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  not  adopting  a  principle  on  which  they  could 
have  counted  in  filling  up  any  gaps  in'  their  majority  by 
the  Irish  members  and  the  front  Opposition  bench,  or 
the  readiness  of  their  party  to  make  the  process  of  squaring 
the  Irish  members  easy,  provided  that  in  return  for  this 
they  are  allowed  to  tell  themselves  and  their  constituents 
that  the  Government  at  their  bidding  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  give  result  fees.  It  is  plain  that  in  legislation 
which  touches  religious  prejudices  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  a  name  than  commonplace  people  think. 


MALTA. 


THE  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  holding  a  sinecure.  Forty  dependencies  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  differing  in  their  institutions  as  in 
their  circumstances,  occupy  his  attention  in  turn  with 
grievances,  which  from  time  to  time  find  expi-ession  in 
Parliament.  A  week  ago,  after  an  important  debate  on  the 
affairs  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Plimsoll  shifted  the  scene 
from  a  vast  continent  swarming  with  warlike  savages  to 
a  not  less  unhappy  little  island,  where  there  is  no  re- 
sponsible Government  and  no  frontier  war.  It  is  quite 
right  that,  as  occasion  arises,  the  peculiar  condition  of 
Malta  should  be  seriously  considered.  The  island,  though 
it  is  a  mere  appendage  to  the  fortress  and  harbour,  is 
crowded  with  an  industrious  population.  On  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  garrison  in  1800  the  inhabitants 
who  had  co-operated  with  the  blockading  force  gladly 
witnessed  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  former 
rulers  and  the  recent  invaders  to  England.  The  islanders 
had  never  known  independence,  for  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  always  of  foreign  extraction,  in  no  way  de- 
rived their  title  from  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  local 
nobles,  created  by  the  Grand  Masters,  were  themselves 
only  an  unpretending  middle  class,  while  the  Knights 
formed  a  sovereign  oligarchy.  The  Order  had  sunk  to  a 
low  point  of  degradation  when  some  of  its  members 
treacherously  admitted  a  French  force  into  the  fortress. 
The  intruders  had  the  folly  to  offend  the  religions 
feelings  of  the  Maltese,  who  then,  as  now,  were  pro- 
bably the  most  devoted  Roman  Catholics  in  Christen- 
dom. The  English,  though  avowed  heretics,  were  less 
obnoxious  than  the  heathenish  Republicans,  who  had 
not  yet  been  directed  by  Napoleon  to  resume  the  faith 
of  their  ancestors.  For  many  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  English  rule,  the  officers  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  lived  on  friendly  terms.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  people  was  improved  by  admission  to  a  share 
of  English  commerce ;  and  the  Maltese  had  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  politics.  Their 
former  masters  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  provide 
them  with  education,  and  their  language,  which  is  a 
dialect  of  Arabic,  had  not  been  reduced  to  writing.  In 
course  of  time  various  defects  and  abuses  of  administration 
were  found  to  require  investigation ;  and  about  forty 
years  ago  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
visited  Malta  as  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  Some  of  the 
measures  which  they  recommended  were  adopted  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  their  Report  has  ever  since  been  re- 
garded as  an  authoritative  document. 

About  the  same  time  it  unluckily  occurred  to  Lord 
Glf.nslg,  the  Secretary  for  the   Colonies,  to  appoint 
an  Anglican  bishop,  who  took  his  title  from  Gibraltar, 
and  had  his  principal  residence  in  Malta.     The  real 
Bishop  of  Malta,  who  is  titular  Archbishop  of  Rhodes, 
j  not  unnaturally  resented  the  intrusion  of  a  schismatic 
,  rival  into  his  diocese.    The  Court  of  Rome  took  up  the 
i  quarrel ;   and  the  priests,  who  exercise  great  influence 
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over  the  people,  were  directed  to  discontinue  their  social 
relations  with  the  English  residents.  The  evil  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  equally  well-intended  act  of  Lord 
Grey  in  appointing,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Moke  Q'Fer- 
rall,  a  Governor  who  was  both  a  civilian  and  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic.  Lord  Grey  also  bestowed  on  the  island 
the  boon  of  a  partially  elected  Legislature,  which  gave 
facilities  for  public  discussion  of  grievances.  The  priests 
controlled  the  elections,  and  two  or  three  of  their  number 
occupied  seats  in  the  Council.  As  might  be  expected, 
their  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  proscription  and 
persecution  of  heretics,  and  the  Governor  cordially  con- 
curred in  their  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  their  own 
Church.  The  petty  squabbles  of  the  time  have  long 
been  forgotten ;  but  if  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  intends, 
as  he  intimated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  devise  a 
Maltese  Reform  Bill,  he  may  advantageously  study  Lord 
Grey's  constitutional  experiment  and  its  consequences. 
In  the  absence  of  accurate  local  knowledge  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  whether  a  larger  constituency  would  return 
better  members.  The  exclusion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  who  have  no  language  but  their  mother- 
tongue  is  probably  an  unexampled  form  of  restriction  on 
the  suffrage.  The  middle  classes  including  the  nobility, 
the  priests,  and  the  domestic  servants,  have  generally  a 
smattering-  or  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  Italian  or 
English.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  English  was 
not  long  since  made  the  official  language.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  ethnology  and  philology  were  not  yet 
fashionable ;  and  the  early  Government  perhaps  thought 
that  an  unintelligible  jargon  was  a  dialect  of  Italian.  On 
similar  grounds  Malta  is  sometimes  included  by  Italian 
patriots  within  the  limits  of  unredeemed  national 
territory. 

Mr.  Plimsoll,  well  known  for  his  sympathy  with  those 
whom  he  thinks  poor  and  oppressed,  has  lately  visited 
Malta,  and  observed  much  distress  among  the  population. 
The  death-rate  in  Valetta  of  forty-five  in  the  thousand 
sufficiently  proves  the  want  of  sanitary  improvement.  The 
mildness  of  the  winter  climate  and  the  position  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea  ought  to  render  the  island  healthy.  It  is 
a  probable  conjecture  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  that  the  exces- 
sive mortality  is  mainly  due  to  the  practice  of  living  in 
cellars.  The  population  is  probably  excessive,  though 
Maltese  emigrants  are  widely  scattered  over  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Plimsoll,  having  convinced 
himself  that  the  system  of  taxation  is  unjust,  denounces 
the  local  institutions  with  all  the  enthusiastic  violence 
which  served  his  purpose  so  well  during  his  agitation 
against  the  employers  of  merchant  seamen.  Amongst 
other  figures  of  speech,  he  asserts  that  he  would  rather 
be  an  Italian  robber  and  murderer  of  the  worst  type 
than  bear  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  simple 
fiscal  arrangements  of  Malta.  It  is  not  easy  to  argue  with 
hysterical  superlatives.  The  Governor,  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Maltese  Legislature,  and  the  petty  nobles  are 
not  assassins  or  brigands.  Their  crime  consists  in  raising 
half  the  revenue,  or,  as  Mr.  Plimsoll  characteristically  de- 
clared, the  whole,  by  a  tax  on  wheat  and  other  articles  of 
food.  The  proposal  to  substitute  a  rate  or  house  duty  for 
the  corn  tax  seems  not  to  be  objectionable  in  principle  ; 
but  neglect  to  introduce  fiscal  and  economical  improve- 
ments is  scarcely  a  capital  crime.  As  another  speaker 
observed,  Mr.  Plimsoll's  clients  share  the  obtuseness  of  the 
needy  knife-grinder.  If  they  are  dissatisfied,  their  grievances 
are  not  the  same  as  those  which  excite  the  indignation  of 
their  self-appointed  champion.  The  elected  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  system  of 
taxation  ;  and  there  is  no  proof  that  any  class  of  the  com- 
munity is  prepared  to  pay  rates,  that  food  may  be  made 
cheaper.  The  mass  of  the  population  is  so  poor  that  a 
rate  on  the  better  class  of  dwellings  would  be  either  ex- 
orbitantly high  or  comparatively  unproductive;  yet  it 
seems  reasonable  that  the  gentry  and  tradesmen  of  Valetta 
should  maintain  their  handsome  and  well-paved  streets  to 
the  relief  of  the  general  taxpayer.  The  humble  condition 
of  the  general  population  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Plimsoll's 
statement,  that  in  Citta  Vecchia,  the  old  capital  of  the  I 
island,  with  a  population  of  3,000,  butcher's  meat  is 
only  killed  on  one  day  in  the  week. 

None  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  immediate  cause  of  distress  in  Malta.  On 
the  abolition  of  the  English  corn  laws,  the  island  became 
a  great  storehouse  of  Mediterranean  corn.  A  small 
duty  on  grain  produced  a  sudden  increase  of  revenue, 


levied  for  the  most  part,  not  on  the  food  of  the  people,  but 
to^their  great  advantage  on  passing  merchandise.  The 
accumulation  of  corn  was  so  great  that  the  Governor 
abandoned,  perhaps  at  some  risk,  the  established  practice 
of  keeping  a  separate  supply  for  the  garrison,  but  perhaps 
the  proper  precaution  may  have  been  resumed  since  the 
discontinuance  of  the  experiment  of  appointing  civilians 
to  the  office  of  Governor.  A  change  in  the  course  of  trade 
has  lately  deprived  Malta  of  the  advantages  which  it 
enjoyed  for  several  years.  Increased  rapidity  of  transit, 
combined  with  the  extension  of  the  telegraphic  system, 
enables  merchants  to  ship  their  corn  direct  from  the 
American  or  Black  Sea  ports  without  need  of  an  inter- 
mediate place  of  deposit.  The  importation  of  grain  into 
Malta  is  therefore  once  more  limited  to  the  demand  of  local 
consumption,  and  probably  an  impost  on  food  to  the  amount 
of  50,000?.  a  year  may  have  an  oppressive  effect.  If  Mr. 
Plimsoll  is  right  when  he  asserts  that  the  tax  falls  almost 
exclusively  on  the  poorer  class,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  elected  members  of  the  Council  oppose  a  transference 
of  the  burden  to  themselves  and  their  comparatively  well- 
to-do  constituents.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  proposes  to 
obtain  a  fuller  representation  of  the  people  by  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  In  the  meantime,  if  elected  members  are 
good  for  anything,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  them  a  voice  in 
financial  arrangements.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was 
probably  justified  in  overruling,  by  the  votes  of  the  official 
members,  the  objection  of  the  Council  to  sanitary  im- 
provements which  were  urgently  required.  The  Imperial 
Government,  which  pays  nearly  half  the  cost,  may  reason- 
ably contend  that  a  large  city  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
abolition  of  a  system  of  gigantic  cesspools  under  the 
streets  and  houses.  The  substitution  of  direct  taxes  for 
duties  on  food,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  found  ex- 
pedient, is  not  thought  equally  urgent. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FRENCH  SESSION. 

THE  Session  of  the  French  Chambers  which  has  just 
ended  will  be  historical  as  the  last  held  at  Versailles. 
When  the  Legislature  meets  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter 
it  will  be  amidst  the  avowed  fears  and  secret  hopes  which 
will  attend  the  return  to  Paris.  But  for  this  accident  the 
close  of  the  Session  would  be  as  uninteresting  as  most  of 
its  proceedings  have  been.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
public  attention  was  chiefly  given  up  to  speculation  as  to 
whether  M.  Waddington  would  be  able  to  keep  his  place. 
Later  on  there  was  one  great  debate  ;  but  it  was  a  debate 
the  interest  of  which  was  prospective,  not  present.  The 
speeches  were  directed,  not  to  win  the  votes  of  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Chamber,  for  these  were  already 
assured.  They  were  all  aimed  at  the  Senate.  It  was 
known  from  the  first  that  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Second  Chamber  was  not  absolutely  to  be  trusted.  If  the 
Left  Centre  did  not  stand  by  the  Bill  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  it,  and  the  Left  Centre  had  been  suspiciously 
silent  as  to  the  merits  of  M.  Ferry's  principal  proposal. 
When  the  Bill  actually  reached  the  Second  Chamber  it 
was  apparent  that  the  Senators  were  not  going  to  hurry 
the  discussion  of  it.  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Jules  Simon  had 
been  in  office  and  had  not  seen  the  necessity  of  introducing 
any  measure  of  the  kind,  and  naturally  they  were  not 
going  to  put  themselves  out  because  M.  Ferry  either  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  in  a  fright.  From  that  moment,  there- 
fore, such  interest  as  the  Session  had  possessed  died  out. 
The  one  piece  of  legislation  which  the  Government  had 
professed  to  think  indispensable  had  not  presented  itself 
in  that  light  to  the  Senate.  However  terrible  may  be  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  half  the  Legislature  is  of  opinion 
that  France  does  not  need  to  be  protected  against  them  for 
another  year. 

Of  the  later  history  of  the  Ferry  Bill,  or  rather  of  the 
7th  clause  of  it,  M.  Jules  Simon  is  the  acknowledged 
hero.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  has  seen  in  it  an 
opportunity  he  has  long  desired,  of  proving  to  the  Re- 
publican party  that  in  dropping  him  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1877,  they  made  a  great  political  mistake. 
Whether  this  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  amiable  in- 
vention does  not  concern  Englishmen.  To  them  the 
point  of  interest  is  that  a  politician  of  M.  Jules  Simon's 
experience  should  have  thought  that  the  part  of  an  op- 
ponent of  the  7th  clause  was  one  in  which  it  would  suit 
him  to  make  his  reappearance  in  Parliamentary  life.  This 
is  plainly  not  an  exaggerated  description  of  his  relation  to 
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the  clause.  The  Republican  who  shall  induce  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  7th  clause  and  to  leave  the  religious 
orders  in  possession  of  their  schools,  will  be  for  the 
time  the  most  prominent  man  in  France.  "Whether 
the  Cabinet  accept  the  rejection  of  the  clause  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  or  simply  as  a 
warning  to  put  M.  Ferry  out  of  their  councils  does 
not  much  matter.  They  cannot  help  being  discredited 
by  tho  failure  of  their  principal  measure,  and  still  more 
by  the  intimation  which  its  rejection  will  convey  to 
them  that  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  alarmed 
about  nothing.  In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  politician 
who  brings  about  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  will  be  the 
cause  of  the  resignation  of  its  authors.  That  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  conspicuous  character  in  which  to  present 
yourself  to  tho  French  nation  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  il.  Jules  Simon  would  have  chosen  such  a-  cha- 
racter unless  he  had  thought  that  it  might  prove  successful 
as  well  as  conspicuous.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  confir- 
mation of  the  belief  that  in  beginning  this  crusade 
against  the  religions  order  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment havo  mado  a  great  mistake,  to  find  it  shared 
by  M.  Jules  Simon.  His  opposition  to  the  7th  clause  is 
not  the  opposition  of  a  renegade.  He  has  nothing  to  look 
for  from  the  Right.  If  he  docs  not  succeed  in  persuading 
at  least  a  respectable  minority  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  constituencies  that  he  is  right  and  that  M.  Ferry  is 
wrong  he  has  condemned  himself  to  certain  obscurity. 
French  electors  have  no  special  value  for  individuality  in 
their  representatives ;  nor  are  French  parties  at  all  in- 
clined to  hniuour  it  in  their  leaders.  M.  Simon  must  be 
supposed  to  have  counted  the  cost  of  what  he  is  doing ; 
and  the  inference  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one 
ambitious  French  Republican,  the  future  is  not  closed 
against  men  who  have  thecourageto  oppose  the  7th  Clause 
on  Republican  grounds. 

That  the  Session  should  end  just  when  it  did  is  almost 
as  annoying  as  the  absence  of  the  last  volume  of  a  novel. 
There  has  really  been  no  adequate  reason  for  reading  the 
first  two  volumes,  except  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
one  which  we  have  not  got.  The  action  of  the  Senate, 
supposing  it  to  take  the  shape  which,  on  the  whole,  seems 
probable,  will  solve  two  problems.  It  will,  as  has  been  said, 
prove  whether  it  is  M.  Ferry  or  M.  Simon  who  has  more 
accurately  tested  the  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  constituencies  ;  and  it  will  show  to  what  extent  an 
elective  Second  Chamber  can  be  trusted  to  exert  an  inde- 
pendent force  in  politics.  If  the  seventh  clause  of  the 
Bill  is  ultimately  rejected,  it  is  probable  that  a  very  fierce 
assault  will  be  made  upon  the  principle  of  a  Second  Cham- 
ber. On  the  whole,  the  advanced  Republicans  have  always 
been  opposed  to  it,  although,  when  the  Senate  has  happened 
to  vote  right,  it  has  sometimes  been  convenient  to  say  some- 
thing evil  of  the  "  Great  Council  of  the  Communes." 
When,  however,  the  Great  Council  of  the  Communes 
presumes  to  have  an  opinion  of  its  own,  the  original 
hostility  has  always  revived,  and  on  this  occasion  is  likely 
to  be  all  the  fiercer  by  reason  of  the  fanatical  excitement 
which  religious  questions  commonly  arouse  in  the  Extreme 
Left.  This,  therefore,  will  be  the  first  battle  which  the 
Senate  has  had  to  fight,  and  as  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
flict will  be  new,  the  i-esult  must  necessarily  be  uncertain. 
When  the  creation  of  a  second  Chamber  in  France  was 
under  discussion  it  seemed  unlikely  that  a  crisis  like  that 
which  is  promised  for  November  would  ever  present  itself. 
The  Senate  just  as  much  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  the 
product  of  universal  suffrage,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  mere  introduction  of  indirect  election  would  make 
much  difference  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  Chambers  on 
any  important  question.  To  all  appearance,  however,  we 
underestimated  the  resisting  power  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  little  doubt  that,  though  the  majority  is  Republican, 
its  Republicanism  is  of  a  less  extreme  type  than  that 
of  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  is  no 
recommendation  of  indirect  election  in  the  abstract,  be- 
cause, if  it  should  really  prove  to  have  the  effect  attributed 
to  it,  it  would  be  owing  to  the  existence  in  France  of  a 
very  perfect  and  peculiar  machinery  for  carrying  it  out. 
The  French  Senate  is  not  elected  by  electors  who  are 
themselves  elected  by  constituencies  specially  assigned  for 
that  one  purpose.  The  Communes,  by  whom  the  bulk  of 
the  electors  are  returned,  have  a  substantive  existence 
— and  it  would  seem  a  substantive  character — of  their 
own,  and  they  are  able  to  some  extent  to  communicate  j 
this  character  to  the  electoral  Colleges  and  through  them 


to  the  Senate.  If  there  should  arise  any  serious  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  relative  force  of  their  respective  constituents  will 
become  a  problem  of  the  utmost  moment  and  interest. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  has  not  shown  itself 
specially  wise  on  any  occasion,  had  seized  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  an  opportunity  of  showing  itself  specially 
foolish.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  have  long  en- 
joyed an  unenviable  reputation  for  doing  their  best  to  de- 
stroy history.  Neither  the  many  centuries  of  French 
Royalty,  nor  the  half  century  of  French  Imperialism,  find 
any  favour  in  their  eyes.  Their  one  object  seems  to  be  to 
make  it  appear  that  Paris  was  founded  in  the  autumn  of 
1870.  To  pull  down  the  streets  that  happen  to  date  from 
an  earlier  period  would  bo  a  too  costly  reformation,  but 
to  rename  them  is  cheap,  and  is  attended  by  no  worse 
consequences  than  the  making  what  has  happened  in  Paris 
unintelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  a  larger  power  of  doing  mischief,  and 
it  used  this  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  Session 
by  voting  the  destruction  of  the  Tuileries.  Apparently 
the  Republican  deputies  are  of  opinion  that,  if  the  nest  is 
left,  the  birds  will  reappear.  To  any  one  less  alarmed  for 
the  Republic  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  Tuileries  had 
an  historical  interest  which  no  one  was  more  concerned  to 
keep  alive  than  the  Republic  which  had  sent  Kings  and 
Emperors  about  their  business.  Apparently  the  Re- 
publicans are  of  a  different  opinion.  In  their  eyes  there 
is  something  almost  sacramental  about  a  Royal  palace.  So 
long  as  one  stone  of  the  Tuileries  is  left  standing  upon 
another,  they  do  not  feel  secure  against  a  Restoration. 
A  Republic  which  refuses  to  claim  kindred  with  the  past 
greatness  of  France  is  a  Republic  which  but  ill  appreciates 
the  inheritance  which  has  fallen  to  its  share. 


PARLIAMENTARY  BUSINESS. 

/jTINTSTERS  and  ordinary  members  are  quite  agreed 
J_vJL  on  one  point.    They  long  to  get  away  and  put  an 
end  to  the  weary  labours  of  Parliament.     In  order  to  get 
away  as  fast  as  they  would  like  they  must  throw  over  a 
great  part  of  the  work  which  was  prepared  for  them,  and 
there  are  two  ways  of  throwing  over  work,  both  of  which 
were  ardently  pressed  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  Thursday  night,  and  of  both  of  which  he  announced 
himself  ready  to  make  free  use.    A  Bill  can  be  dropped 
altogether,  which  is  the  simplest  way  of  cutting  down 
work,  or  it  can  have  all  the  pith  taken  out  of  it  and  be  left 
a  mere  shell  of  a  Bill  which  is  easily  passed  because  no  one 
objects  to  it.  This  is  termed  taking  the  contentious  clauses 
out  of  a  Bill,  and  is  recommended  as  eminently  calculated 
to  place  the  Government  and  the  House  on  the  best  of  all 
possible  footings.    With  regard  to  the  Bankruptcy  Bill 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  taken  the  first 
course.    There  is  to  be  no  Bankruptcy  Bill.    It  is  alto- 
gether gone,  and  Parliament  is  to  hear  of  it  this  Session 
no  more.    When  it  is  remembered  with  what  solemnity 
this  Bill  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  how  very  urgent  he  represented  to 
be  the  need  of  a  reform,  what  iniquities  he  described 
as  flourishing  under  the  existing  system,  it  is  lament- 
able to  find  the  Government  saying  a  few  months  later 
that   things   may   very  well  go   on  as   they  are  for 
another  year.    The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  is  to  furnish 
a  specimen  of  the  other  method  of  treatment.  ■   It  is 
to  assume  the  modest  form  of  a  continuance  Bill  for  a 
single  year,  but  is  to  incorporate  one  change  on  which 
the  House  seems  to  set  special  store.    All  petitions  are 
to  be  tried  by  two  judges  instead  of  one,  and  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  candidates  should  attach  importance  to  a  plan 
which  offers  the  hope  of  escape  through  the  disagreement 
of  the  members  of  the  tribunal.    Whether  the  Banking 
Bill  is  to  share  a  similar  fate,  seems  to  be  not  as  yet  quite 
clear  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.    He  was  advised  to 
throw  it  over  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
two  clauses,  but  he  could  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that  all  at 
once.    The  Bill,  if  passed  with  the  two  first  clauses  only, 
the  remainder  of  the  Bill  being  reserved  for  next  Session, 
would  be  merely  a  piece  of  waste  paper.    No  leading  un- 
limited bank   would  register  as  a  limited  bank  when 
it  knew   that  by  waiting   a  few  months   it  might 
have  the  chance  of  being  able  to  register  under  some 
more  desirable  form;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  no 
Bill  and  no  clause  can  be  carried  which  the  Government 
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does  not  firmly  resolve  shall  be  carried.  And  there  is  only 
one  Bill  as  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
spoke  with  determination  ;  and  here  he  was  determined 
becanse  he  was  irritated.  He  thinks  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  Public  Loans  Bill  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  managed 
to  outwit  him.  A  wrong  copy  of  the  Bill  was  handed  to 
the  clerks  and  distributed  to  members.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  the  mistake  was  discovered.  The  Chancellor 
consulted  the  officials  of  the  House,  and  was  informed 
that  all  that  was  needed  was  that  a  right  copy  should 
be  deposited.  This  was  done ;  but  when  the  Bill 
came  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  raised  the  objection  that  the 
Bill  which  was  being  discussed  was  not  the  Bill  that 
had  been  distributed,  and  the  Speaker  held  the  objec- 
tion to  be  fatal,  so  that  a  new  Bill  had  to  be  intro- 
duced. Sir  Stafford  Northcote  thinks  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain ought  to  have  warned  him  that  he  was  going  to 
raise  the  objection,  and  that  he  played  him  a  shabby  trick 
in  not  disclosing  the  flaw  ho  had  discovered.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  when  a  Minister  consults  the  officials  of 
the  House,  and  takes  what  he  and  they  agree  to  be  the 
proper  course,  a  private  member  is  bound  to  hint  to  him 
that  possibly  he  and  they  may  bo  in  the  wrong.  But  Sir 
Stafford  Uosi  'HCOTE  chooses  to  think  that  somehow  his 
personal  honour  is  involved  in  the  matter,  and  is  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Chamberlain  shall  not  profit  by  his  advan- 
tage, but  shall  see  the  clauses  to  which  he  objects  carried 
over  his  head.  If  the  Bill  is  as  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  declares  it  to  be,  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  carry  it  may  be  de- 
fended on  a  better  ground  than  that  of  a  desire  to  be 
avenged  on  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

In  announcing  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  would 
be  irurned  into  a  continuance  Bill  to  endure  for  only  one 
year,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pointedly  drew  attention  to 
the  absence  of  any  present  necessity  of  making  any  great 
change  in  the  existing  law.  The  Ministry  has  no  intention 
•  of  advising  a  dissolution  before  the  time  comes  for  Parlia- 
ment to  reassemble,  and  those  who  form  the  present 
House  will  have  abundant  leisure  to  discuss  under  what 
new  safeguards  the  elections  which  will  then  be  coming 
.  on  are  to  be  held.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  this 
Session  and  the  next  are  only  one  Session.  They  are  to 
be  judged  on  the  hustings  by  what  they  may  have  done 
this  year  and  next  year  taken  together.  Their  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,  for  example,  will  sleep  from  February  to 
February,  instead  of  merely  from  February  to  August. 
If  in  a  year's  time  they  have  carried  it,  they  will  be 
as  much  able  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  their  achievements 
as  if  it  had  been  carried  this  year.  They  may  even 
hope  to  get  a  Criminal  Code  through  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  they  secure  this  triumph, 
the  more  recent  it  is  the  more  it  will  tell.  For  elec- 
tioneering purposes  it  is  to  a  great  extent  true  that  they 
have  all  next  Session  to  make  good  their  shortcomings 
of  this  Session.  In  foreign  affairs,  too,  time  may  naturally 
be  considered  as  running  in  their  favour.  The  Greek 
question  may  be  settled,  and  if  it  is  settled  on  terms 
acceptable  to  France,  as  the  special  patron  of  the  Greeks, 
the  reproach  that  the  Ministry  ought  to  have  done 
more  for  Greece  than  it  has  done  will  be  cut  away. 
The  Porte  may  be  coerced,  or  bullied,  or  bribed  into 
making  some  little  attempt  at  reform,  and  then  the 
expectations  of  a  new  Turkey,  which  were  held  ont 
to  us,  will  seem  to  have  been  not  absolutely  falsi- 
fied by  the  events.  Even  in  Egypt  there  may  be 
some  kind  of  settlement  which  the  Ministry  may  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  as  their  handiwork.  At  pi*e- 
sent  it  is  impossible  for  Parliament  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  Egypt  with  any  profit,  and  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence whether  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  gets  an  opportunity  of 
pretending  to  discuss  them  or  not.  Whatever  he  may 
say,  and  whatever  questions  he  may  ask,  Ministers  can 
only  reply  that  things  are  going  on  very  well ;  but  that 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  how.  They  cannot  speak 
plainly,  for  they  do  not  know  definitely.  Egypt  is  going- 
through  a  crisis,  and  every  day  something  new  turns  up. 
England  has  always  to  be  dealing  with  some  odd  inci- 
dent, which  no  one  could  have  expected  to  turn  up.  No 
English  Minister  could  have  foreseen  that  Nubae  Pasha 
would  have  been  forbidden  to  go  back ;  but  he  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  Western  Powers  have  had  to  go  through 
much  tremble  to  get  the  prohibition  rescinded.  Still 
less  could  any  one  have  foreseen  that,  after  only  a 
few  weeks'  sojourn  off   Naples,  the  ex-Khedive  would 


have  had  the  audacity  to  request  the  Sultan's  leave  to 
go  back  and  live  at  Alexandria.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
only  a  flight  of  telegraphic  imagination ;  but  if  he  has 
made  the  request,  he  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
hoping  that,  even  if  permission  to  return  was  not  granted 
him  now,  it  would  only  be  denied  on  the  ground  that  the 
time  for  granting  it  had  not  yet  come,  or  in  other  words, 
that  some  persons  or  Powers  looked  on  him  as  a  possible 
instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  their  plans.  The  Eng- 
lish Ministry  might  know  precisely  what  was  meant,  but 
they  could  not  possibly  tell  the  world  what  they  knew. 

Among  the  many  curious  incidents  of  this  Session,  not 
the  least  strange  has  been  the  collapse  of  the  Bill  for  per- 
mitting the  creation  of  Irish  Volunteer  regiments.  It 
got  not  only  safely,  but  with  the  warm  and  cheer- 
ful assent  of  all  parties,  through  the  Commons,  but  it 
has  been  summarily  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  when  only 
sixteen  Peers  voted  for  it.  The  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  were  present  supported  it,  and  so  did  Lord 
Spencer  ;  but  the  Irish  landowners  mustered  in  strength 
against  it,  and  gained  an  easy  victory.  The  Government 
took  the  strange  line  about  the  Bill  that  they  had  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  but  did  not  care  a  straw  whether  it  was  carried 
or  not.  This  was  scarcely  a  proper  way  in  which  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  the  public.  Ireland  is  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  as  much  entitled  to  raise  Volun- 
teers as  any  other  part  unless  there  is  some  special  reason 
to  prevent  it.  Hitherto  there  has  been  the  special  and  very 
excellent  reasons  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
which  had  to  be  responsible  for  order,  the  existence  of  Irish 
Volunteers  might  be  dang-erous.  At  last,  after  care- 
fully  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  Go- 
vernment has  declared  that  in  its  opinion  the  time 
has  come  when  the  existence  of  Irish  Volunteers 
would  do  no  kind  of  harm,  and  would  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  and  the  preservation  of  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  This  being  so,  the  Irish  ask  to  have  the  final 
sanction  of  Parliament  given  to  the  raising  of  Volunteer 
regiments  among  them.  The  Government  assents,  ex- 
plains that  it  does  not  know  of  any  existing  reason  for 
distrusting  Irish  Volunteers,  and  then  quietly  adds  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  it  whether  the 
distrust  of  Irish  loyalty  continues  or  not,  although  all 
ground  for  this  distrust  has  in  its  opinion  ceased.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  Government  is  not 
quite  so  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  Irish  Volunteers  as  it 
says  it  is,  but  being  anxious  to  please  the  Irish  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  protested  that  it  regarded  Irish 
Volunteers  as  the  most  loyal  of  men,  and  then  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  trusting  them  by  letting  the  Bill  be 
burked  quietly  in  the  Lords. 


FRAUD  IN  EXAMINATIONS. 

\  SELECT  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  interfere 
with  a  gentleman  who  might  fairly  describe  himself  as  a 
real  blessing  to  fathers.  In  this  age  of  examinations,  the 
possession  of  a  stupid  son  who  will  have  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world  is  among  the  most  disheartening  of 
mortal  lots.  He  is  not  a  bad  boy  ;  indeed  his  father  may 
cherish  a  secret  conviction  that  if  he  could  only  be  tided 
over  the  next  ten  years  or  so  of  his  life,  he  would  be  just 
as  good  as  his  neighbours.  But  it  is  in  these  very  years 
that  something  must  be  found  for  him  to  do,  and  every 
road  to  making  a  livelihood  has  to  be  approached  through 
the  gate  of  an  examination.  Now  an  examination  is  pre- 
cisely the  arena  in  which  this  unhappy  boy  appears  to  lease 
advantage.  All  his  faculties,  except  memory,  seem  to 
desert  him  at  the  sight  of  a  paper  of  questions,  and  even 
his  memory  is  of  no  use  to  him,  because  he  is  far  too 
nervous  to  put  the  right  answer  to  the  right  ques- 
tion. This  is  the  kind  of  boy  for  whom  Mr.  Goffix 
has  devised  an  educational  soothing  syrnp.  This  in- 
ventive person  has  been  successively  master  of  tw 
large  schools,  St.  John's  School,  Woking,  and  the  United 
Westminster  Schools;  and  in  both  he  has  introduce 
his  remedy  with  remarkable  success.  His  pupils,  if  the 
report  of  the  Committee  is  to  be  trusted,  have  been 
enabled  to  pass  examinations  in  a  great  number  of  subject  s 
of  which  they  knew  scarcely  anything.  If  this  had  I 
due  to  Mr.  Goffin's  unassisted  labours  it  would  have  been 
the  most  perfect  form  of  cramming  known.  The  excel- 
lence of  cramming  consists,  as  everybody  knows,  in  sj 
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preparing  for  an  examination  as  to  leave  the  mind  as  little 
burdened  as  possible  from  the  moment  when  the  questions 
have  been  answered.  Mr.  Goffin's  system  went  a  step 
beyond  this,  and  kept  the  mind  without  any  burden  at  all 
down  to  the  day  on  which  the  papers  are  seen.  On  that 
morning  Mr.  Goffin  appeared  in  the  schoolroom,  not  as 
the  examiner  or  his  deputy  would  appear  a  little  later, 
with  a  paper  of  questions  only,  but  with  a  paper  of 
answers  as  well.  By  this  means  the  process  of  passing 
was  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  form.  The  candi- 
date  had  only  to  learn  the  answers  to  the  questions  in 
the  order  in  which  the  questions  appeared  on  the  paper, 
and,  unless  he  was  too  stupid  to  remember  to  leave 
the  proper  space  between  one  answer  and  another,  or 
lost  his  head  altogether,  he  was  sure  to  pass.  The  parents 
who  were  privileged  to  know  Mr.  Goffin  were  thus  re- 
lieved of  all  anxiety.  Stupid  or  idle  as  their  sons  might 
be,  they  knew  that  the  future  was  assured  to  them.  Exa- 
minations had  no  longer  any  terrors,  and  their  certificates 
were  sure. 

Unfortunately  this  excellent  stroke  of  genius  could  not 
be  achieved  without  aid  from  without.  Mr.  Goffin 
did  not  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  questions  to 
be  set  by  any  process  of  clairvoyance.  The  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  he  had  seen  the  examination 
papers  beforehand,  and,  as  secrecy  is  supposed  to  be 
rigidly  maintained  alike  by  examiners  and  officials,  he 
can  only  have  seen  them  by  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  some  one  employed  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  What  the  nature  of  this  breach  of  faith  was 
does  not  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  though 
it  will  perhaps  be  revealed  in  the  evidence.  All  that  the 
Report  says  is  that  Mr.  Goffin  must  have  known  the  con- 
tents of  the  examination  papers,  and  that  the  Education 
Department  are  bound  to  adopt  "  such  further  prc- 
"  cautions  as  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  disgraceful 
"  practices  "  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  what  the 
precise  extent  of  the  precautions  now  taken  to  prevent 
these  practices  is.  We  confess  to  entertaining  some 
doubt  whether  any  amount  of  mechanical  safeguards  will 
give  the  required  security.  In  the  case  of  such  widely 
distributed  examinations  as  those  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  the  contents  of  the  papers  must  necessarily 
be  known  to  a  large  number  of  persons.  It  will  always 
be  the  interest  of  unscrupulous  schoolmasters  to  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  any  one  to  communicate  this  knowledge 
to  them,  and  the  fact  that  the  dishonest  official  can- 
not betray  the  dishonest  schoolmaster  without  sharing 
his  ruin  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  nothing  but  accident 
will  bring  about  a  disclosure.  Among  the  men  employed 
under  the  department,  either  as  printers  or  messengers  or 
clerks,  there  are  snre  to  be  many  of  whose  character  and 
antecedents  nothing  is  known.  So  far  as  these  are  con- 
cerned, the  only  precautions  that  can  be  certainly  relied 
on  are  precautions  which  prevent  them  from  getting  at 
the  contents  of  the  papers,  or  which  leave  them  no  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  them  to  any  one  outside.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  an  effectual  machi- 
nery of  this  latter  kind  ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  costly 
in  operation,  and  the  probability  is  that,  as  soon  as 
this  little  incident  is  forgotten,  it  will  not  be  thought 
necessary  to  spend  so  mnch  money  in  guarding  against 
a  problematical  risk.  When  that  time  arrives,  there 
will  once  more  be  hope  for  such  as  Mr.  Goffin.  The 
tradition  of  his  exploits  will  have  been  handed  down,  \ 
and  enterprising  teachers  who  feel  that  the  bent  of  their 
genius  lies  rather  in  devising  means  to  spare  their 
pupils  the  need  of  learning  than  in  showing  them  how 
to  learn  will  again  be  tempted  to  emulate  as  well  as  to  ! 
admire. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  pro- 
spect. The  Select  Committee  certainly  do  not  overstate 
the  case  when  they  say  that  Mr.  Goffin's  frauds  must 
have  greatly  lowered  the  tone  of  morality  among  a  large 
body  of  scholars  and  teachers.  The  teachers  doubtless 
knew  how  he  obtained  his  convenient  information  ;  the 
scholars  must  have  suspected  it  if  they  did  not  know  it ; 
and  this  complacent  participation  in  profits  gained  by  ! 
cheating  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  hardly 
training  to  make  those  concerned  in  it  cither  honest  men 
or  useful  citiaens.  When  it  is  remembered  how  immense 
the  number  of  examinations  of  one  kind  or  another  now  is, 
and  how  every  day  tends  to  make  examination  the  neces- 
sary prelude  to  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  this  is 
a  decidedly  unpleasant  reflection.    The  method  of  gaining 


appointments  under  Government  which  has  been  intro- 
duced amidst  so  much  applause  now  turns  out  to 
have  two  serious  drawbacks.  It  does  not  certainly  keep 
out  dunces,  and  it  may  very  probably  introduce  cheats. 
There  is  little  chance  that  the  system  of  filling  up  the 
public  service  by  examination  will  be  abolished ;  but  if 
examinations  are  made  universal  and  compulsory,  they 
should  at  least  be  honestly  condncted ;  and  we  know  of 
no  way  of  ensuring  that  they  shall  be  honestly  conducted 
except  the  introduction  into  them  of  an  element  which  is 
never  committed  to  paper  at  all.  Supposing  that  Mr. 
Goffin's  pupils  had  had  to  undergo  a  viva  voce  examina- 
tion as  well  as  an  examination  on  paper,  his  particular 
fraud  would  have  been  both  useless  and  dangerous.  The 
examiner  would  have  insisted  on  a  certain  proportion  of 
marks  being  obtained  by  the  viva  voce  answers  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Goffin's  pupils  could  only  have  remained  silent  under 
the  ordeal,  they  would  have  failed  in  one-half  of  their  exami- 
nation. Such  a  failure  would  necessarily  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious.  An  examiner  who  found  that  a  boy 
who  had  answered  every  question  on  paper  was  utterly 
unable  to  answer  one  by  word  of  mouth,  would  naturally 
have  been  surprised  at  the  apparent  inconsistency,  and 
when  he  further  discovered  that  this  inconsistency  was  a 
common  characteristic  of  a  particular  master's  pupils,  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  led  very  near  the  truth.  The 
consciousness  of  this  danger  would  probably  have  kept 
Mr.  Goffin  straight.  The  only  certain  cure,  therefore,  for 
the  evil,  of  which  Mr.  Goffin  is  a  conspicuous  example, 
lies  in  the  institution  of  viva  voce  examination.  They  are 
fatal  to  students  who  have  been  crammed  dishonestly,  and 
they  have  the  additional  merit  of  being  highly  incon- 
venient to  students  who  have  been  crammed  honestly. 
We  speak  of  this  as  an  additional  merit  because,  though 
the  main  object  of  the  institution  of  examination  for  the 
public  service  may  be  the  abolition  of  patronage,  it  is  well 
that  it  should  give  the  public  good  servants  rather  than 
bad  ones,  and  in  so  far  as  examination  is  any  guide  to  this, 
its  use  is  defeated  by  cramming.  The  obvious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  making  viva  voce  question  and  answer  a  part 
of  every  examination  is  that  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
work  of  each  examiner,  and  consequently  necessitate  the 
appointment  of  more  examiners.  But  if  it  is  worth  while 
for  the  State  to  go  to  the  expense  of  instituting  examina- 
tions at  all,  it  is  worth  its  while  to  make  them  effective. 
It  would  be  better  to  examine  half  the  number  that  are 
now  examined,  and  to  have  some  assurance  that  all  that 
passed  had  been  at  some  pains  to  get  up  the  subjects 
which  they  brought  up,  than  to  examine  as  many  more 
again  with  no  certainty  that  they  had  not  been  primed  by 
a  disciple  of  Mr.  Goffin's  an  hour  before  the  distribution 
of  the  papers.  Mr.  Goffin  happens  to  have  been  caught, 
but  there  is  no  saying  how  many  masters  like  him  may  be 
still  at  work,  upon  whom  the  effect  of  this  disclosure  may 
only  be  to  teach  them  the  need  of  being  more  careful  for 
the  future.  Of  examinations  even  more  than  of  most 
things  it  may  be  truly  said  that  if  they  are  worth  doing- 
at  all  they  are  worth  doing  well. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PRAYER-BOOK. 

THE  lover  of  mechanical  perfection  would  be  apt  to 
look  on  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England  as  far. 
from  inviting  when  he  saw  it  composed  of  two  parties 
violently  disagreeing  on  many  important  questions,  and 
governed  in  the  last  resort  by  a  Parliament  the  more 
popular  branch  of  which  has  drifted  away  from 
any  special  connexion  with  churchmanship,  while  the 
long-suppressed  ecclesiastical  legislature,  in  returning  to 
formal  life,  has  made  good  but  a  small  instalment  of  actual 
governing  powei\  Yet  these  unpromising  conditions  have 
proved  to  be  consistent  with  a  spiritual  and  material 
growth  of  unexampled  breadth  and  depth.  The  fact  that 
not  merely  the  two  historical  parties,  but  a  third  school, 
which  has  only  claimed  to  be  a  party  within  the  living 
generation,  with  all  their  differences,  live  together  under 
the  common  restraint  of  formularies  identical  on  paper, 
but  much  varied '  in  practice,  secures  the  permanence 
of  an  Established  Chm'ch  which  maintains  its  hold  over  a 
nation  of  divergent  tastes  and  multiplying  wants.  Again, 
the  conviction  that  Parliament,  if  inopportunely  appealed 
to  on  any  side,  might  regulate  the  too  confiding  commu- 
nity by  the  process  of  King  Stork,  induces  the  various 
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sections  to  discover  or  extemporize  for  themselves 
some  practical  rule  of  peaceful  cohabitation.  Convoca- 
tion itself,  preserving,  as  it  does,  its  old  constitutional 
framework  of  a  legislative  body,  existing  in  either  pro- 
vince, with  close  affinities  in  its  procedure  to  that  of 
Parliament,  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  a  traditionary 
and  law-loving  people.  Its  power  may  be  practically  only 
that  of  a  counsellor  and  referee,  yet  its  advice  and  in- 
fluence tell  with  exceptional  value,  as  they  proceed  from  a 
body  meeting  and  speaking  with  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tion, not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Crown.  In  these 
days,  indeed,  when  influence  is,  in  so  many  directions, 
taking  the  place  of  authority,  Convocation  may  be  slowly 
building  tip  a  more  stable  position  than  if  it  had 
hastily  run  into  coercive  legislation.  The  result  of  these 
various  forces  is  already  showing  itself  in  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  more  respectable  representatives  of  ecclesias- 
tical parties  on  the  platform  of  the  common  principles  of 
that  Churchmanship  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
ignore  with  any  consistency  and  yet  claim  partner- 
ship  in  the  advantages  of  the  established  order.  In 
this  way  a  silent  and  very  beneficial  change  is  at  work. 
The  friends  of  the  Church  have  been  unsparing  in  their 
complaints,  and  its  enemies  in  their  sarcasms,  over  the 
almost  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  advantages  for  the 
largest  and  most  important  community  in  the  nation 
from  that  Parliament  which  professes  to  foster  every 
interest.  But  the  reason  is  very  clear.  Parliament  is 
unable  to  recognize  parties  in  the  Church,  necessary  as 
those  parties  may  be  to  the  Church's  healthy  life.  The 
Church  has,  in  short,  to  take  its  choice  between  two 
kinds  of  advantages,  each  in  its  way  most  important,  but 
not  altogether  consistent  with  each  other.  It  has  to 
secure  what  it  can  as  a  united  body  from  the  State,  and 
it  has  to  work  out  within  itself  the  many  varieties 
of  thought  presented  by  its  different  schools.  If  it 
neglects  either  function  it  does  itself  a  wrong,  but 
it  does  a  worse  wrong  if  it  strives  to  combine  a 
double  gain  by  snatching  the  recognition  of  Parliament 
to  the  sectional  aims  of  an  internal  party.  Whenever 
the  Church,  however,  finds  itself  able  to  speak  as  a  whole 
with  a  united  voice,  it  does  so  as  a  strong  power, 
and  Parliament  would  find  itself  in  discord  with  respect- 
able public  opinion  if  it  did  not  turn  with  respectful  atten- 
tion to  the  representations  of  the  spirituality.  The  success 
of  the  Bishoprics  Act  of  last  Session  is  an  instance  of  the 
concession  of  a  demand  from  the  whole  Church.  It  is 
accordingly  the  duty  of  the  Church's  cool-headed  friends 
to  keep  Parliamentary  action  in  reserve  for  those  united 
requisitions  which  are  visibly  becoming  more  common  as 
contending  parties  within  the  body  learn  to  appreciate  the 
secret  of  corporate  action.  A  catalogue  of  questions  no 
doubt  exists  on  which  it  may  be  safe  for  the  Church  to  go 
to  Parliament,  and  risk  being  beaten ;  but  we  are  con- 
cerned with  those  in  which  to  court  defeat  would  be 
visibly  suicidal.  Prominent  among  these  stand  the  differ- 
ences which  discriminate  the  pending  controversy  of  High 
and  Low  Church,  and  among  these  pre-eminently  contro- 
versies about  the  ceremonial  woi'king  of  the  Prayer-Book 
as  provided  for  in  its  rubrics.  Yet  by  some  strange  com- 
bination of  accidents  the  action  of  the  episcopate  of  the 
larger  province  of  Canterbury,  concentrated  within  its 
Upper  House  of  Convocation,  has  very  nearly  precipitated 
the  danger.  We  do  not  accuse  the  Bishops  of  audacity, 
for  we  believe  that  timidity  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
crisis,  and  fatality,  perhaps,  a  little  more.  They — and  for 
that  matter,  the  Lower  House  also — were  heirs  of  a  past 
state  of  things  to  which  they  had  contracted  liabilities 
from  which  they  did  not  well  see  how  to  extricate  them- 
selves. 

Twelve  years  ago  Ritualism  was  in  the  first  blaze 
of  its  novelty,  and  England  found  time  to  turn  away 
from  its  national  responsibilities  and  set  a  Commis- 
sion on  hunting  that  hare.  The  Commission  was  also 
charged  to  revise  the  Lectionary,  and  generally  make  sug- 
gestions for  the  easier  working  of  the  Prayer-Book.  This 
was  the  practical  side  of  its  task,  which  has  long  come  to 
a  successful  issue  as  embodied  in  two  very  useful  A.cts 
of  Parliament,  while  the  speculative  sport  which  it  was 
expected  to  show  with  Ritualism  has,  even  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  help  of  the  Public  Worship  Act,  which  marked 
a  new  epoch,  proved  to  be  an  absolute  failure.  The  fiasco 
was  in  no  way  due  to  any  neglect  of  the  imposing  forms 
of  grave  legislation.  Ponderous  reports  were  duly  suc- 
ceeded by  decorous  reference  to  Convocation  of  the  de- 


bateablo  matters,  while  Parliament  theoretically  capped 
the  vista.  There  was,  however,  one  oddity  about  the 
situation.  Among  the  questions,  on  which  the  people  were 
then  supposed  to  be  hanging  with  breathless  suspense,  was 
the  excision  or  manipidation  of  that  Ornaments  Rubric 
which  seemed  to  legalize,  and  had  been  in  a  most  weighty 
judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  1857  said  to  lega- 
lize, the  strange  vestures  which  had  lately  come  into  partial 
use.  But  the  Ritual  Commission  when  it  got  to  that  Rubric 
could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  left  it  as  it  stood.  Of  course 
this  helplessness  on  its  part  was  no  reason  for  similar  in- 
activity on  the  part  of  the  Convocation,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Ornaments  Rubric  was  very  clearly  seen  to 
be  matter  between  the  lines  of  the  Letter  of  Business 
first  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  then  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 
We  are  referring  to  incidents  which  took  some  years  to 
work  out,  and  all  which  occurred  several  years  ago. 
Convocation  buckled  to  its  task  with  commendable 
deliberation ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  world  has 
been  moving  so  fast,  and  so  many  wonderful  events 
have  taken  place  that,  to  put  the  matter  plainly, 
society  has  quite  forgotten  its  solemn  mandate  to. 
the  toiling  spirituality,  and  no  longer  cares  to  be  re- 
minded of  an  obsolete  business  when  the  burdens  of 
the  day  are  crowding  up  beyond  the  power  of 
the  most  active  to  grapple  with  present  emergencies. 
It  was  not,  however,  likely  that  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops, Proctors  and  Archdeacons,  should  perceive  a 
change  of  circumstances  so  little  in  harmony  with  the 
respect  which  they  are  bound  to  entertain  for  their  own 
constitutional  position,  and  especially  at  a  moment  when 
they  were  exercising  a  long  dormant  privilege  renewed 
on  their  behalf.  So  the  antagonism  between  policy 
and  constitutional  right  was  sharp,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  ecclesiastical  legislature  proportionately  embarrassing. 
The  difficulty  was  not  mended  by  the  delicate  character 
of  the  subject  matter  of  debate — one  in  which  forms 
symbolized  modes  of  thought — and  the  huge  realities  of 
that  not  extinct  Puritanism  and  that  growing  appreciation 
of  ceremonial  worship  which  divide  between  them,  with 
real  depth  and  energy  of  conviction,  the  religious  mind 
of  the  English  Church. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
a  powerful  section  of  the  Upper  one,  believed  as  we  do, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  necessary  limitations  of  per- 
mitted ceremonialism,  they  should  be  wide  and  elastic 
enough  to  include  marked  diversities  of  taste.  An 
authoritative  attempt  had  been  made  to  settle  these 
limitations  in  a  somewhat  restrictive  sense,  in  the  Rids- 
dale  judgment  —  following  upon  the  collapse  of  the 
Purchas  one — but  as  that  judgment  acted  upon  specific 
historical  assumptions,  capable  of  direct  proof  or  dis- 
proof— assumptions  which  the  scientific  scrutiny  of 
scholars  has  shown  to  be  untenable — it  may  be  put  aside 
as  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  formal  authority  which  it 
possesses,  pending  the  inevitable  reversal  which  awaits  it 
at  the  hands  of  judges  who  must  adjudge  the  question 
under  the  light  of  documents  which  the  authors  of  the 
former  judgment  had  overlooked  or  failed  to  appreciate. 
Even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  party  as  he  was  to 
pronouncing  it,  was  compelled  by  the  force  of  facts  to  re- 
pudiate its  finality  in  a  recent  speech  made  in  Convocation. 
We  have  no  time  to  recount  the  various  suggestions  of 
compromise  over  which  the  two  Houses  disagreed,  with 
the  unexpected  result  of  the  Upper  one,  which  had  hitherto 
been  staunch  to  the  principle  of  ritual  restriction,  offering 
a  rider  to  the  Ornaments  Rubric  which,  according  to  all 
fair  construction  of  language,  gave  far  more  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  the  disputed  vestments  than  had  ever  before 
been  offered ;  while  it  was  based  upon  that  reading  of 
the  controverted  rubric  which  the  Knightsbridgc  judgment 
had  in  1857  affirmed  and  the  Ridsdale  one  in  1877  con- 
tradicted, both,  by  the  way,  having  been  judgments  at 
which  the  present  Archbishop  was  a  consenting  assessor, 
as  Bishop  of  London  at  the  first  and  as  Metropolitan  at  the 
second. 

The  temptation  was  dangerous  for  those  who  found 
themselves  so  unexpectedly  helped  to  run  to  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  certainty  —  as  bystanders  could  see — 
of  a  very  disagreeable  reception.  But  the  list  of  happy 
chances  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  not  closed. 
There  was  still  another  fossil  in  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
pertory. A  draft  Bill,  timidly  propounded  and  hastily 
withdrawn  during  the  Public  Worship  agitation  by  the 
Bishop   of  London,  was   in   existence,  providing  that 
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rubrical  changes  sanctioned  by  Convocation  should  not 
come  before  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  Bills,  but  of  forty- 
days'  schemes,  like  those  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sion j  and  so  the  two  Houses  of  Canterbury  were  induced  to 
qualify  all  their  recommendations  with  the  ruling  proviso 
that  nothing  was  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament  till  the 
Bishop  of  London's  scheme  had  become  law,  and  then  only 
according  to  its  process.  Of  course,  this  innovation,  if  it 
could  be  carried,  would  be  an  admirable  bargain  for  the 
Church.  It  would  bo  so  good  a  bargain  that  no  one  who 
understands  the  temper  of  Parliament  could  imagine  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  composed  as  it  is,  could  possibly  ac- 
cept it.  But  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has  pledged 
itself  not  to  recommend  legislation  on  the  disputed  questions 
till  the  proposal  shall  become  the  law.  Nay,  the  quiver  of 
safeguards  was  not  even  yet  full.  The  Convocation  of  Can- 
terbury, though  it  is  a  very  potent  constituent  of  the  Church 
legislature,  is  uot  that  legislature  apart  from  the  co-ordinate, 
and  recently  very  active  and  intelligent,  Convocation  of 
York,  which  is  more  and  more  manifesting  its  determination 
to  assert  and  maintain  its  independent  and  equal  existence. 
The  same  questions  came  up  before  York,  and  at  York  the 
two  Houses  disagreed  over  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  and 
only  concurred  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  impossible  pro- 
ject. He  would  be  a  bold  statesman,  whether  prelate  or 
layman,  who  should  propose  to  promote  legislation  over  the 
rubrics  by  that  which  Convocation  declares  to  be  the  one 
only  open  way — that  of  inducing  Parliament  to  tie  its  own 
hands  by  accepting  the  forty-days'  device.  So  the  prac- 
tical upshot  of  the  controversy  is  that  the  Church  has 
given  its  pledge  not  to  set  the  torch  to  its  own  house 
by  provoking  Parliament  to  come  down  and  overhaul,  in 
its  own  way,  questions,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
settle  themselves,  while  their  rude  handling  might  be  the 
hrst  of  a  few  steps  which  would  lead  straight  to  disestab- 
lishment. 


SOFIA. 

TVTOT  only  human  beings,  as  the  popular  rhyme  warns  us,  hut 
■cN  even  towns  and  countries  occasionally  change  their  names 
"  for  the  worse  and  not  for  the  better " ;  and  thus  has  it 
fared  with  the  city  which  was  the  historical  residence  of  the  last 
of  the  old  Bulgarian  rulers,  the  destined  capital  of  the  rena- 
scent Principality,  when  the  foreign  and  Byzantine  name  of 
"  Sofia  "  superseded  the  old  Slavonic  application  of  "  Sredetz,"  the 
"  Serdica "  of  the  Romans,  in  its  meaning  the  "  centre."  No 
apter  title  than  this  last  could  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
town,  whoever  its  inhabitants.  The  vast  plain,  or  plateau  rather, 
in  which  it  is  situated,  occupies  a  position  almost  mathematically 
central  in  the  Balkan  peninsula ;  and  in  the  middle  of  that  plateau 
rises  Sotia.  Were  five  travellers  to  set  out,  each  on  the  same  day, 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  intervening  continent  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Carpathian  range  to  the 
Egffian  shore,  taking  their  several  starting-points  at  Antivari, 
Pest,  Sulina,  Constantinople,  and  Salonica,  the  shortest  and 
directest  route  that  would  conduct  each  one  of  the  five  to  his  ex- 
treme goal  on  the  opposite  limit,  would  in  every  case  pass  through 
Sofia.  More  than  this  ;  so  equal  are  the  distances  from  the  peri- 
phery of  the  peninsula  to  this  its  natural  centre,  that  our  rive 
wayfarers  would  all  meet  in  it,  as  at  a  pre-arranged  point  of 
junction,  almost  at  the  same  time. 

Five  great  mountain  passes,  all  easy  of  access,  and  none  of  them 
exceeding  in  height  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  give  an 
opening  on  the  vast  oval  plain  of  Sofia ;  and  through  these  passes 
diverge  from  the  town  itself  as  many  high  roads,  leading  in  the 
directions  indicated  by  our  imagined  travellers.  The  plateau, 
about  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  its  general  elevation,  is  over  thirty 
miles  long  by  fifteen  broad  ;  and  so  level  is  it  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  that  many  suppose  it  to  have  been  once  a  lake- 
basin,  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  swift  Isker.  This  river  even 
now  forces  its  way  through  the  circling  rock-belt  into  the 
wonderful  amphitheatre,  and  traverses  it  just  at  its  greatest  breadth 
from  south  to  north,  till,  issuing  forth  through  a  deep  cleft  of 
the  mountains,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  Danube,  far  across  the 
Mcesian  plains.  North  of  the  Sofian  plateau  stretches  the  long 
snow-flecked  wall  of  the  "  Stara  Planina,"  or  "  Old  Mountain/' 
the  westerly  continuation  of  the  Khoja  Balkan  ;  on  the  south  the 
volcanic  peaks  of  Mount  Vitos  and  the  Samakoff  rocks  assign  its 
limits  ;  to  the  east  and  west  lower  rancres  divide  it  from  Roumelian 
and  Servian  territory.  But  close  behind  the  southern  margin 
towers  the  giant  mass  of  the  Kilo  range,  nine  thousand  feet  or 
more  in  height,  the  monarch  mountain  from  whose  hoarded  snows 
are  fed  the  waters  that  gather  and  flow  down  on  all  its  sides — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west — to  fertilize  the  Macedonian, 
Thracian,  Moesinn,  and  Servian  valleys.  Here  then  is  the  very 
mid-knot  of  the  Thracian,  Macedonian,  and  Illyrian  mountain 
chains  ;  here  i3  the  culminating  point  and  watershed  of  the  entire 
East  European  Peninsula. 

The  town  itself,  as  we  first  sight  it  in  the  distant  plain,  while 


looking  down  from  the  abrupt  descent  of  the  mountain  pass  on  the 
sea-like  expanse  of  green  below,  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from 
among  the  sixty-four  associated  villages — sixty-four  white  specks 
each  rimmed  round  by  a  darkish  circle  of  garden  and  tree — that 
dot  the  level  at  our  feet.  True,  the  lofty  walls,  flanked  by  semi- 
circular towers  of  alternate  brick  and  stone,  that  once  girt 
the  Romanized  Serdica  of  the  later  Empire,  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen ;  but  their  traces,  often  broad  and  well-defined,  still  encircle 
like  huge  scars  two-thirds  or  more  in  extent  of  the  modern  town. 
Less  durably  constructed,  the  royal  palace  of  the  old  Bulgarian  Czar 
Samuel,  great  in  his  triumphs,  greater  yet  in  the  tragedy  of  his  mis- 
fortunes— that  palace  which  long  remained  the  only  uuconquered 
centre  and  symbol  of  Christian  rule,  when  all  around  had  been 
whelmed  beneath  the  Mahometan  deluge — has  wholly  disappeared, 
though  possibly  to  he  rediscovered  when  improvement  or  research 
shall  have  laid  bare  the  many  massive  ruin3  that  now  peer  out  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town  from  amidst  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
Turkish  days.  But  the  site  of  the  great  cathedral,  where  East 
and  West  once  met  in  council  to  define  the  undefinable, 
and  parted  in  bitter  strife,  is  yet  indicated,  conspicuous  from 
afar,  by  the  huge  and  mutilated  ruin  of  the  Byzantine  church 
and  monastery  erected  on  its  ruins,  the  same  that  gave  the 
town  its  modern  title.  Nor,  even  were  these  sign-marks  absent, 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  visitor  to  mistake  "  Sredetz,"  the 
central  spot,  where  rise,  not  far  from  the  deep  transverse  furrow 
traced  by  the  torrent  Isker,  the  two  high  mounds  on  and  between 
which  the  city  is  built,  half  encircled  by  the  smaller  tribute  streams 
sent  down  from  Mount  Vitos,  and  broadly  belted  by  orchard  and 
garden,  the  very  heart  of  the  plain. 

Shrunken  though  it  is  from  its  former  greatness,  and  now 
sheltering  scarcely  one-third  of  the  number  at  which  its  citizens 
were  reckoned  only  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  town  still  pre- 
sents an  imposing  aspect.  Both  the  hills,  with  their  intervening 
valley,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  extent  of  plain  around, 
about  two  miles  in  irregular  circumference,  are  covered  with 
houses,  their  white  plastered  walls,  commonly  two  stories  in 
height,  surmounted  by  low-pitched  roofs  of  dark  tile ;  and  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  mass  broken  here  and  there  by  the  grey 
shimmer  of  some  lead-covered  dome  that  marks  the  site  of  a 
mosque,  a  church,  or  a  khan.  The  prevailing  heaviness  of 
outline  and  colour  is  advantageously  relieved  at  frequent  in- 
tervals by  the  tapering  whiteness  of  the  ever-graceful  minaret, 
the  only  thing  of  beauty  contributed  by  Turkish  Islam  to  the 
lands  it  has  reft  from  Christian  art  and  civilization  on  this  side  of 
the  Dardanelles.  "Whatever  else  the  Ottoman  has  reared  is  either 
a  servile  copy  or  a  debasement  of  the  models  he  found  to  hand. 
But  the  minaret,  in  its  simple  dignity  of  outline,  almost  redeems 
its  architects  from  the  charge  of  uninventive  tastelessness.  Des- 
tined, as  it  is,  soon  to  disappear,  along  with  the  creed  that 
it  denotes,  from  Bulgarian  territory,  it  is  almost  the  only 
object  that  can  be  remembered  with  somewhat  of  regret,  when 
everything  else  associated  with  the  race  and  domination  of 
Oth  man  shall  have  faded  into  the  past.  At  Sofia,  however, 
nature  has  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated  the  course  of  human 
action ;  and  of  the  many  minarets  that  in  past  time  ornamented 
the  Bulgarian  capital,  several  have  already  fallen ;  some  victims 
of  the  furious  whirlwinds,  the  "  Samovilas "  of  popular  myth- 
ology, that  ever  and  anon  sweep  down  when  least  expected 
from  the  heights  of  Vitos  on  the  open  plain  below ;  some  over- 
thrown by  the  earthquakes  which  in  their  frequent  recurrence  bear 
witness  to  the  volcanic  fires  yet  smouldering  beneath  the  near 
mountain  base.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  towering  minaret  of 
the  nine-domed  "  Great  Mosque,"  latterly  a  hospital  for  Russian 
soldiers,  but  soon  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  National  As- 
sembly House,  was  levelled  by  the  former  agency;  while  an 
earthquake  had  already,  some  years  previously,  shattered  the 
lofty  symbol  of  triumphant  Islam  from  the  side  of  what  had  been 
in  other  ages  the  Patronal  Church,  and  was  till  the  winter  of  1877 
the  principal  mosque  of  the  town,  on  which,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  it  had  conferred  its  Helleno-ecclesiastical  name. 

Built  on  the  easternmost  and  boldest  of  the  two  city  hills,  the 
church  of  Agia  Sofia  owed  its  construction,  no  less  than  its  dedi- 
cation, to  Byzantine  piety  or  policy.  A  princess  of  uncertain 
authenticity  and  date  is  designated  by  popular  tradition  as  the 
foundress  ;  but  the  style  of  the  architecture  would  seem  to  point 
to  a  period  when  Western  influences,  rather  than  Eastern,  pre- 
dominated in  Bulgaria — shortly,  that  is,  after  the  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople.  Masters  of  the  church,  as  of  all  else  around, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Turks  begau  by 
razing  altar  and  sanctuary  down  to  the  very  foundations ;  the 
frescoes  disappeared  beneath  the  customary  Islainitic  whitewash  ; 
and  the  oblique  lines  of  the  Kibleh  scored  out  every  remaining 
trace  of  Christian  worship.  Lastly,  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
1858  overthrew  the  massive  west  end  of  the  building,  besides 
rending  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  nave  in  all  its  length  with 
hideous  fissures,  menacing  downfall.  Yet  the  massive  circular 
arches,  upborne  by  pieces  of  rough  but  solid  masonry,  and  the  not 
less  massive  vault  overhead,  remain  erect,  upheld  by  their  very 
weight,  and  present  in  their  proportions  a  curious  transitional 
phase  from  the  square  Byzantine  typo  to  the  long  and  narrow  form 
of  the  Western  cathedral.  But  neither  inscription  nor  date,  no 
1  fragment  of  sculpture,  no  trace  of  painting  has  escaped  Turkish 
I  destructiveness  to  tell  the  story  of  this  singular  edifice;  its 
general  style  and  the  vague  records  of  popular  belief  alone 
assign  it  an  epoch  and  a  name.  Close  by  it,  and  on  the 
|  slopes  of  the  same  hill,  is  situated  what  may  by  anticipa- 
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tion  be  called  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town.  Here,  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Turkish  Konak,  of  which  it  is  in 
great  part  a  refacemeut,  stands  the  palace  of  future  Bul- 
garian princes ;  a  long,  barrack-like  building,  with  no  pretension 
to  architectural  beauty  or  grace  ;  better,  however,  in  its  interior 
details  than  in  its  outside  appearance,  to  live  in  than  to  look  at. 
In  front  of  the  palace  is  the  public  garden ;  extensive  and  well 
laid  out  with  such  trees  and  flowering  plants  as  the  keen  mountain 
air  permits  to  thrive  here ;  and  all  around  are  the  principal  Go- 
vernment offices,  the  Military  School,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Courts  of  Law,  the  National  Assembly  House,  and  so  forth.  A 
theatre  and  a  club  exist,  for  the  present,  as  projects  only. 

On  the  second  and  somewhat  lower  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
distant  on  the  south-west,  stands  the  modern  cathedral,  a  build- 
ing of  very  conspicuous  appearance  and  of  some  architectural 
merit.  Its  foundations  were  laid  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  epoch 
when  the  Bulgarians  were  engaged  in  their  hardly-contested  but 
successful  struggle  to  throw  oil'  the  hated  yoke  of  the  Fanariote 
clergy ;  and  by  this  victory  placed  the  foundation-stone,  little  re- 
garded by  the  builders  of  the  time  but  destined  soon  to  become 
the  head  of  the  corner,  on  which  to  reconstruct  nationality  and 
independence.  "  In  this  question  " — namely,  that  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Bulgarian  hierarchy  from  the  Fanar — "  lies  the  future 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe,"  said,  thirteen  years  ago,  the  last 
Viscount  Strangford  to  a  college  friend  then  setting  out  for  service 
in  the  East.  But  to  return  to  the  cathedral.  On  the  outside,  its  best 
features  are  the  light  and  graceful  portico  that  flanks  two  sides  of  the 
building,  and  the  three  high-vaulted  cupolas,  ven'  different  from 
the  flattened  dome  of  the  Byzantine  church  and  the  Turkish 
mosque,  that  crown  the  roof.  Within,  the  richly  decorated 
iconostase,  or  rood-screen,  with  its  army  of  pictured  saints,  and  the 
corresponding  stillness  of  the  paintings  that  cover  rather  than 
adorn  the  walls,  mark  out  the  use  of  the  edifice  for  Eastern  rites. 
In  other  respects  it  might  belong  to  Italy  or  Portugal ;  the  stone 
columns  that  support  the  central  arches  are  shapely  and  slender, 
the  capitals  and  architraves  are  light,  and  the  general  effect  has 
nothing  of  the  gloom  habitual  to  a  Greek  church.  Specially 
worthy  of  note  is  the  wood-carving  of  the  great  screen,  of  the 
stalls,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bishop's  throne — fruits,  flowers,  twining 
brauches,  leaves,  all  freely  yet  delicately  cut  in  beech,  masterpieces 
of  their  kind,  and  unsurpassed  in  taste  and  execution  by  the  work- 
manship of  Belgium  itself.  Not,  however,  in  the  cathedral  only, 
but  in  many  private  houses  of  the  town,  and  throughout  Central 
and  Western  Bulgaria  this  kind  of  decoration  abounds.  The  best 
artificers  nowadays  are  those  of  the  town  of  Gabrovo,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Shipka  Pass. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  stands  a  huge  day-school,  blue-painted  j 
outside,  a  building  very  characteristic  of  this  learning-loving 
people,  and  the  like  of  which  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  town,  or  even  village,  on  Bulgarian  ground.  The  Bishop's  j 
Palace  close  by  in  no  way  excels  any  ordinary  house  in  size  and  deco- 
ration. Private  dwellings,  mostly  belonging  to  the  better  classes, 
an  open  market-place,  the  Covent  Garden  of  Sofia,  where  onions, 
cabbages,  leeks,  and  other  village  produce  are  sold  by  the  cart- 
load, and  a  few  orchard  gardens,  occupy  the  rest  of  the  hill. 

Between  the  two  high-grounds  runs,  from  east  to  west,  the 
main  artery  of  the  town  ;  a  long  street  planted  with  willow-trees 
on  either  side;  about  half  way  it  bifurcates  into  an  upper  and 
lower  thoroughfare,  the  former  issuing  on  the  high  road  to  Mace- 
donia, the  latter  on  that  of  Servia.  This  main  street,  with  its 
lateral  branches  and  offsets,  is  lined  all  the  way  with  shops  and 
khans ;  the  latter  often  remarkable  for  their  size,  as  well  as  for 
their  cemi-cyclopajan  solidity  of  construction,  denoting  a  prae- 
Turkish  date.  Like  the  town  walls,  they  are  built  of  squared 
stone  and  flat  thin  brick  in  alternate  layers,  and  have  about  them 
that  traditional  resemblance  to  Roman  architecture  which  fre- 
quently characterizes  non-ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Byzantine  work. 
Here,  too,  is  ample  field  for  future  research.  The  shops  are  small, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  kept  by  Jews,  a  numerous  colony  of 
whom,  reckoned  at  about  five  thousand  souls,  inhabit  Sofia.  Once 
denizens  of  Spain,  the  suicidal  cruelty  of  the  Holy  Office  drove 
them  forth  to  seek  in  the  East  that  comparative  freedom  of 
.  conscience  which  Turkish  apathy  has  always  allowed  to  those  it 
could  safely  afford  to  despise.  Here,  too,  as  in  not  a  few  other 
regions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  children  of  Israel  have  estab- 
lished and  maintained  the  financial  predominance  due  to  superior 
energy  and  persistence  amid  the  more  indolent  and  pleasure-seeking 
races  of  the  land ;  here  also  they  have,  as  elsewhere,  maintained 
the  isolation  proper  to  the  narrow-minded  exclusiveness  of  a  pecu- 
liar people,  alike  the  despisers  and  the  despised  of  all  around.  Their 
colloquial  dialect  is  a  corrupt  Spanish  ;  but  their  schools,  numerous 
and  well-attended,  supply  many  excellent  proficients  in  the  sacred 
language.  Their  quarter,  situated  between  the  main  street  and  the 
Bulgarian  hill,  reminds  one  in  every  unpleasant  respect  of  the 
Ghettos  of  mediaeval  Europe,  with  a  superadded  touch  of  Turkish 
slovenliness  ;  it  forms  in  superficial  extent  about  one  eighth  of  the 
town,  in  the  population  it  contains  nearly  a  third. 

On  the  opposite,  or  north,  side  of  the  main  street,  where  the 
ground-level  is  at  its  lowest,  an  octagon  building  of  recent  con- 
struction, reared  on  the  remains  of  much  older  stonework,  possibly 
Roman,  covers  the  hot  springs  to  which  the  town,  in  all  likeh-  j 
hood,  owed  its  first  foundation.  The  waters,  rushing  forth  from  j 
several  openings  at  a  temperature  of  1 1  S°  F.,  are  collected  in  a  large 
circular  basin  more  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  five 
in  depth,  where  the}'  subside  to  the  more  moderate  standard  of 
1090  F.    It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  they  have  never  been 


analysed ;  but  their  smell  and  taste,  no  less  than  the  dense  vapour 
which  rising  from  them  fills  the  dome  overhead,  sufficiently  an- 
nounce sulphur ;  iron  also  seems  to  be  present  in  small  quantity, 
with  some  alkaline  solution.  But,  whatever  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  these  thermal  waters,  experience  has  long  since 
taught  the  inhabitants  of  Sofia  their  healing  qualities,  especially 
in  regard  to  rheumatism  and  skin  disease ;  and  on  half-price  days 
— that  is,  four  in  the  week — the  pool  of  Bethesda  was  not  more 
crowded.  Three  other  hot  springs  rise  from  the  neighbouring- 
slopes  of  Vitos;  but  none  equal  in  reputation  or  efficacy  to  those 
of  Sofia  itself. 

Ill-paved,  irregular,  tortuous,  narrow,  and  in  rainy  weather 
almost  impassable  for  the  accumulated  mud,  the  streets  of  Sofia  are 
a  fitting  legacy  of  Turkish  municipal  rule  ;  and  it  will  be  longbefore  a 
better  administration  can  complete  the  ameliorations  it  has  already 
begun  with  much  energy  here  and  there  throughout  the  town.  To 
say  that  at  night  the  ways  are  badly  lighted  is  to  give  praise  ; 
two  years  since  they  were  not  lighted  at  all.  But  the  principal 
change  from  the  lethargy  of  Turkish  times,  and  the  one  that 
first  strikes  the  eye  accustomed  to  the  cities  of  the  turban,  is 
the  active,  busy,  motley  crowd  that  throngs  every  highway  and 
byway  of  liberated  Sofia,  and,  above  all,  the  large  proportion  of 
women,  fearless,  unveiled,  and,  according  to  Bulgarian  custom, 
flower-crowned  and  decked  in  heavy  silverwork  and  many-coloured 
embroidery,  that  completes  the  throng,  especially  on  "Tuesdays, 
when  the  weekly  market  day  brings  the  peasants  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages  by  scores  and  hundreds  into  this  common  centre. 
Hither  flock  the  men  in  their  coarse  but  serviceable  dresses  of 
home-wove  woollen — tight  trousers,  short  coats,  broad  girdles,  fur 
caps — the  exact  counterpart  of  those  sculptured  on  Trajan's  Column, 
commemorative  of  Mcesian  victories ;  the  women  walking  nose- 
gays of  bright  flowers  and  green  sprays  intermixed — a  sturdy, 
business-like,  healthy,  ruddy-cheeked  crowd,  Flemish  in  type  and 
demeanour,  strangely  contrasted  with  the  sallow,  listless  Turks, 
the  swaggering  Albanians,  and  the  slender,  quick-eyed  Greeks, 
never  absent  from  the  street-life  of  this  central  meeting-place, 
once  more  restored  to  itself  and  to  the  populations  of  the 
peninsula,  near  and  far. 

Beyond  and  round  the  two  hills,  with  their  intervening  valley, 
to  which  our  description  has  been  chiefly  confined,  the  town  stretches 
away,  an  irregular  oval,  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  plain, 
a  confused  labyrinth  of  houses  and  gardens,  cottages,  orchards, 
and  huts.  Within  its  outer  limit,  marked  by  the  shallow  ditch 
and  low  mound  traced  around  it  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Turks  on 
the  advance  of  Diebitsch,  stands  the  Czerneh  Janiia  or  Black  Mosque, 
a  handsome  building  of  dark-coloured  stone,  reared  on  the  ruins  of 
a  Christian  monastery,  with  many  other  tokens  of  Turkish  rule. 
But  the  Mahometan  population  has  fled,  three-fourths  of  it  at  least, 
in  the  panic  that  followed  the  fall  of  Plevna;  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  long-checked  life  of  Bulgaria,  like  a  stream  frozen  up  during 
centuries  of  a  glacial  epoch,  and  at  last  thawed  by  a  touch  of 
genial  heat,  is  fast  pouring  into  the  spaces  left  vacant  by  the 
receding  ice-crust,  and  filling  them  with  the  bloom  and  promise 
of  a  new  spring.  New  streets,  new  houses,  new  gardens,  new 
schools,  new  hospitals,  new  buildings  devoted  to  new  uses — the 
uses  of  free  government  and  public  order  and  law — are  daily 
springing  up  in  the  half-empty  suburbs  of  the  city  on  every  side  ; 
while  the  long-entranced,  long-dead  Sofia,  Serdica,  Sredetz  of  the 
past  wakes  up  to  find  herself  the  capital  of  a  new  State. 


•ARRY. 

ME.  MATTHEW  ARNOLB  must  help  us  to  define  'Any ;  he 
must  lend  us  one  of  his  fine  old  serviceable/^/  mulce.  Any 
is  the  homme  sensuel  moyen  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes;  the 
ordinary  sensual  man,  very  ordinary  and  excessively  sensual.  In 
Arry  "  the  life  of  the  senses  developes  itself  all  round  without 
misgiving  "  ;  his  existence  is  "  confident,  free,"  and  easy.  We  all 
know  Arry  when  we  meet  him;  but  circumstances  have  prevented 
science  from  pursuing  him  to  his  home.  For  the  world  at  large 
Arry  only  exists  when  he  is  at  large ;  and  that  is  much  too  often 
for  the  comfort  of  people  who  are,  after  all,  in  a  sense  his  fellow- 
creatures.  No  martyr  of  social  curiosity  has  yet  sought  to  know 
Arry  at  home  ;  to  see  him  at  work,  or  in  his  family  circle.  His 
public  appearances  and  performances  are  quite  enough  at  present. 
They  enable  us  to  recognize  more  than  one  sort  of  'Arry.  There  is  a 
fine  flower  of  the  species  whom  a  contemporary  poet  (in  Punch) 
has  made  his  own.  This  Arry  is  the  ordinary  sensual  man  in  the 
position  of  a  clerk,  or  a  haberdasher,  or  a  druggist's  or  photo- 
grapher's young  man.  His  foible  is  to  imitate  the  ordinary  sensual 
man  of  the  upper  classes.  He  wears  long  yellow  shoddy  ulsters 
and  shiny  shoes,  and  he  carries  the  sort  of  walking-stick  that  was 
in  fashion  six  months  ago.  He  believes  as  devoutly  as  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  or  Balzac  himself,  in  his  successes  with  women.  The 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Guppy,  who  bought  the  cheap  en- 
gravings of  British  beauties,  was  his  spiritual  ancestor.  Arry  is 
more  fortunate ;  he  can  purchase,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  photographs 
which  are  "  amazingly  intimate."  He  wears  two  of  these  in  two 
big  yellow  lockets.  As  concerns  the  arts,  he  is  fond  of  burlesque, 
and  enjoys  the  gambols  of  those  precocious  little  girls  whose  per- 
formances are  in  fashion.  Arry  also  patronizes  the  music-halls, 
and  applauds  patriotic  minstrelsy.  The  outer  world  hears  him 
often,  though  it  seldom  sees  him  except  when  he  is  clothed  in  a 
shining  black  apron  and  in  his  right  mind,  selling  drugs  or  what 
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not  over  the  counter  in  (he  exercise  of  his  duties.  We  bear  'Arry 
all  through  the  small  hours,  between  half-past  twelve  and  four, 
when  "  many  a  wandering  cad  of  noisy  nights  "  is  making  for  his 
lodgings.  Then  the  gay  'Arry  relieves  his  mind  by  howling, 
barking,  yelpintr,  screaming,  and  by  uttering  such  other  sounds  as 
"  please  himself,"  to  quote"  Herodotus,  "  while  they  are  disgusting 
to  others." 

It  is  as  a  vocalist  that  'Arry  is  most  powerful.  Philosophers 
who  have  studied  the  song  of  birds  inform  us  that  the  notes 
which  they  repeat  are  the  sounds  which  come  most  easily,  and  i"a 
the  easiest  succession,  and  which  therefore  become  habitual.  ; 
Applying  this  theory  to  'Arry,  it  seems  plain  that  his  larynx  and 
vocal  organs  must  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
race  as  to  constitute  him  a  new  species.  The  horrible  and  in- 
articulate cries  which  he  utters  habitually  would  actually  tear  the 
throats,  as  they  do  torture  the  ears,  of  his  less  developed  fellow- 
creatures.  'Arry  never  sings ;  neither  the  middle-class  'Arry,  nor 
his  sturdier,  if  less  elegant,  brother  of  the  working  classes.  He 
has  not  brain  enough  cor  orderliness  enough  to  attempt  a  tune. 
His  too  free,  too  confident  nature  would  be  hampered  and 
trammelled  by  the  conditions  of  any  melodious  form  of  expression. 
Thus  the  sleepless  listeners  to  the  diversions  of  the  English  'Arry, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  must  have  observed  that,  even  if  lie 
begins  a  tune,  he  never  tinish.es  it.  He  breaks  oil'  into  a  bark  or 
a  hissing  sound  that  ends  with  a  yell.  Even  if  he  tried  to  per- 
severe with  a  song,  his  companions  would  not  permit  him  to 
go  on  with  it.  They  shout  and  howl  in  the  middle  of  the  per- 
formance till  the  songster  desists.  Thus  'Arry  differs  from 
bis  Continental  brethren — Henri  and  Heinrich  and  Enrico.  ; 
They  are  as  noisy  as  he,  but  they  cannot  help  beinu-  more  human 
and  civilized.  Their  songs  disturb  the  night  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, above  all  in  Italy,  but  at  least  they  do  not  make  night 
hideous.  Thev  have  melody  and  meaning  in  them,  and  the  music 
dying,  with  the  measured  tramp  of  feet,  down  some  long  sonorous 
street  of  Genoa  brings  its  own  consolations. 

When  the  English  'Arry  makes  for  home,  from  the  public-house 
or  the  music-hall,  with  his  "pals,"  the  tramp  of  their  feet  is  by  no 
means  "  measured."  It  seems  to  be  'Arry's  object  to  occupy  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  time  in  passing  a  given  point.  He  and  ! 
his  friends  stagger  or  lounge  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  stop  to 
yelp.  They  occasionally  shout  ribald  chatf,  but  not  often,  for  to 
be  articulate  is  too  fatiguing  for  their  shallow  brains  or  too  con- 
etraining  for  their  free  impulses.  They  loaf  against  railings,  they 
push  each  other  about,  and  ingeniously  occupy  an  hour  in  waken- 
ing every  sleeper  in  every  house  within  a  hundred  yards.  The 
police  seem  to  have  no  mission  to  interfere  with  these  constant 
diversions  of  'Arry. 

The  'Arry  of  the  working  classes  may  best  be  studied  on  Bank 
Holidays,  which  seem  to  have  been  invented  chiefly  for  this  scien- 
tific purpose.  By  way  of  seeing  'Arry  in  his  glory,  the  in- 
quirer should  go  early  on  a  Bank  Holiday  to  some  pretty  rural  spot 
within  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  London.  Betimes  he  will 
hear  the  rapid  yells  with  which  the  foe  anuouuces  his  arrival. 
He  will  also  hear  several  brass  bands  playing  different  tunes.  The 
invader  drives  up  in  carts,  cab*,  vans,  drags,  omnibuses,  dogcarts, 
in  every  sort  of  wheeled  vehicle,  each  covered  and  crowded  with 
young  men  in  magenta  neck-ties,  and  hats  of  the  sort  once  called 
" bully-cock,"  but  now  "billy-cock.''  The  English 'Arry  differs 
from  the  foreign  holiday-maker  in  nothing  more  than  this,  that  he 
rarely  brings  his  womankind  with  him.  You  hardly  ever  see'Arriet. 
The  carts  are  laden  with  young  men  alone,  "  celibate  "  as  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  would  say,  and  all  the  more  noisy.  Whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  yrisette  of  Paris,  at  least  she  tempers  and  refines 
her  male  friend.  Her  presence  and  that  of  her  young  companions 
brings  some  kind  of  sentiment,  a  touch  of  music  into  the  holidays. 
The  big  boisterous  gatherings  of  men  are  broken  up,  while  Henri 
and  Louise  go  a-roaming  in  a  fashion  more  or  less  idyllic.  These 
♦■■njoyments  are  too  tame  for  'Arry. 

One  would  fancy  that  townsfolk,  enjoying  "  aday  in  the  country,"  I 
would  try  to  see  something  of  the  district.  Nothing  is  less  in 
Arry's  thoughts.  His  vehicles  soon  form  a  huge  encampment; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this,  or  at  most  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
it,  he  and  his  mates  eat,  drink,  and  shout  the  whole  livelong  day. 
Every  'Any  you  see  has  his  mouth  full,  from  noon  to  eve,  and  his 
broken  bottles,  with  his  fragments  of  greasy  newspaper,  lie  in  the 
grass  or  flutter  through  the  fems  till  the  next  Bank  Holiday 
comes  and  renews  the  store.  No  'Arry  dreams  of  taking  a  walk 
through  scenery,  however  fresh  and  inviting,  or  to  see  objects, 
however  interesting  and  well-known.  Such  an  excursion  would 
imply  the  presence  of  intellect  in  'Arry,  or  .of  knowledge,  or,  at  all  j 
events,  of  energy.  He  has  not  that  kind  of  energy ;  he  detests 
walking ;  he  is  only  strong  in  uttering  profane  or  obscene,  or,  I 
more  frequently,  meaningless  howls.  His  brass  bauds  play  and 
invite  him  to  the  dance ;  a  "  Marionett  Theater/'  as  it  calls  itself, 
open3  inviting  doors  ;  but  'Airy  patronizes  neither  the  dance  nor 
the  drama.  I  fe  does  not  even  care  to  throw  at  cocoa-nuts.  He 
sits  beside  his  big  earthen  bottle,  and  his  clamour  and  the  cry  of 
him  go  up  to  the  heavens.  As  night  falls,  he  harnesses  the  old 
lame  screws,  crowds  the  van,  and  makes  his  way  home,  filling  the  : 
beautiful  evening  air  with  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and  the  emptiest 
noises  that  are  uttered  under  the  sky. 

This  is  a  British  holiday,  the  holiday  of  young  men  rejoicing  in 
their  strength.  They  must  have  abundance  of  power,  somewhere, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  amount  of  force  they  expend  in  making 
the  neighbourhood  unbearable.    If  the  energy  which  'Arry  puts 


out  in  yelling  could  be  turned  to  a;iy  useful  purposes,  the  results 
would  amaze  the  economist. 

'Arry  is  a  neglected  problem  of  our  civilization.  No  other 
country  in  Europe  can  show  this  shameful  spectacle  of  a  part  of 
the  population  which  deliberately  puts  itself  much  lower  than  the 
animals,  and  can  find  pleasure  only  in  meat,  drink,  and  inarticulate 
noise.  Beauty  of  art  or  nature,  manly  sports,  and  games,  all  appeal 
vainly  to  'Arry.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  his  nature  to 
which  they  can  appeal.  To  enjoy  them  requires  either  repose  or 
varied  effort,  consciously  directed  and  regulated,  and  ho  is  incapable 
of  orderly  effort,  and  incapable  of  repose.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  social  missionary  is  to  do  good  to  'Arry,  or  how  'Arry  is 
to  be  "  got  at "  by  education.  He  is  so  brutally  gregarious  that  no 
one  can  find  him  alone  and  play  on  bis  finer  feelings ;  he  is  so  dull 
that  he  would  not  attempt  argument,  or  even  banter  ;  he  would 
only  bowl.  Nature  has  produced  no  animal  so  near  the  Yahoo  as 
'Airy,  the  flower  of  our  earnest  mechanical  civilization.  By  bis 
pleasures  he  is  known,  on  his  holidays  be  is  to  be  studied,  for  then 
lie  escapes  from  the  yoke  of  civilization,  and  is  really  himself. 
His  actions  have  the  monotonous  regularity  of  a  machine,  and 
when  one  lias  listened  to  one  van-load  of  'Arries,  one  has  heard 
all  of  them.  Pondering  these  things  as  one  reads  the  Nineteenth 
Centura,  one  sees  a  fugitive  vision  of  manly  features,  and  hears  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Arnold  saying  in  dulcet  and  melancholy  tones, 
Organize  'Arry! 

Something  might  be  made  out  of  him,  no  doubt,  if  he  could  be 
got  at ;  but  'Arry  escapes  organizations,  escapes  education,  and 
lives  to  justify  by  his  existence  the  melancholy  vision  of  Swift. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  THAMES  TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE. 

IF  surprise  at  maladministration  or  want  of  system  in  England 
were  possible,  it  might  be  caused  by  the  pages  of  this  well- 
written  Report.  In  1876,  44,822  sea-going  vessels,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  9,211,889  tons,  arrived  in  the  Port  of  London.  In 
1877,  47,691  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  9, 706,1 80  tons,  arrived; 
and  in  1878  the  number  of  vessels  was  47,706,  the  total  tonnage 
9,415,873  tons.  Even  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  whole 
traffic,  as,  besides  the  sea-going  vessels,  a  number  of  river  craft  of 
various  kinds  are  perpetually  passing  up  and  down  the  overcrowded 
stream.  This  enormous  mass  of  traffic  is  of  the  most  complex 
character,  and  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  needs  of  the 
many  classes  of  vessels  which  traverse  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 
It  might  be  thought  then  that,  despite  the  indifference  to  method 
and  organization  which  prevails  in  this  country,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  placing  the  government  of  the  river  in  the  hands  of  a 
responsible  body,  with  clearly  defined  jurisdiction  and  all  necessary 
powers,  would  have  been  apparent  long  ago.  Such,  however,  has 
not  been  the  case.  No  real  governing  body  has  ever  been  consti- 
tuted. Strange  old  rights  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  new 
rights  have  been  created  which  necessarily  jar  with  them.  At 
the  present  time  there  are,  it  appears,  five  different  bodies  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  the  Thames  ;  namely,  the  Conservators, 
the  Trinity  House,  the  Watermen's  Company,  the  Metropolitan 
police,  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  Of  these  one,  the  Watermen's 
Company,  is  a  guild  possessing,  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  members 
merely,  extraordinary  privileges  worthy  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
rights  possessed  by  the  other  bodies  that  have  been  named  are,  it 
is  true,  of  a  different  nature,  having  been  created  for  the  public 
good ;  but,  owing  to  their  being  exercised  by  departments  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  which  do  not  act  in  concert,  and  are  not. 
properly  responsible,  everything  is  in  confusion,  and  but  little  is 
done  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  long,  narrow,  and  winding- 
channel,  up  which  nearly  forty-eight  thousand  vessels  pass  in  a 
year. 

Amongst  the  bodies  that  have  to  do  witb  the  river  the  most 
important,  so  far  as  regards  the  ordering  of  its  traffic,  is  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  which  is  invested  with  the  power  of 
making  rules  for  the  navigation  of  the  Thames.  To  do  the 
Conservancy  justice,  it  has  issued  rules  and  has  made  some 
slight  attempt  to  cause  them  to  be  known  and  to  enforce  them ; 
but,  either  because  the  Conservancy  had  not  the  necessary  means 
for  effecting  either  of  these  objects,  or  because  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  really  responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
river,  these  attempts  have  been  feeble,  and  bave  had  scarcely 
any  result.  As  was  shown  in  the  inquiry  respecting  the  loss 
of  the  Princess  Alice,  the  rules  are  unknown  to  many  who  navi- 
gate the  Thames,  and  are  habitually  disregarded.  That  great 
catastrophe  made  it  clear  that  this  state  of  things  could  not 
be  permitted  to  continue.  That  there  must  be  rules,  and  that 
these  must  be  enforced,  is  as  clear  as  that  there  must  be  a  punish- 
ment for  wilfully  endangering  life  or  damaging  property.  Whether 
the  rules  which  have  been  promulgated  should  remain  as  they  are, 
or  whether  they  might  not  be  altered  with  advantage,  is  a  different 
question.  This  has  been  considered  by  the  authors  of  the  present 
Report,  and  they  have  come  to  a  conclusion  adverse  to  one  of  the 
present  rules,  so  far  as  it  affects  steam  traffic,  which  will  probably 
be  shared  by  all  who  read  their  arguments.  These  regulations  are 
almost  identical  with  those  which  are  in  force  for  preventing  colli- 
sions at  sea.  The  Conservancy  hastily  and  carelessly  concluded  that 
what  was  suited  to  the  sea  was  suited  to  the  Thames,  and  accepted 
in  their  entirety  the  laws  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  important  are  the  well-known  edicts  which  relate  to 
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meeting  and  crossing  vessels.  The  first  enacts  that  if  two  sailing 
vessels  or  two  steamers  "  are  meeting  end  on,  or  nearly  end 
on,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  helm  of  both  shall 
be  put  to  port,  so  that  each  may  pass  on  the  port  (left) 
side  of  each  other."  With  regard  to  crossing  vessels  —  i.e. 
to  vessels  proceeding  in  such  a  manner  that  their  courses  must 
cross,  and  that  there  is  risk  of  collision  at  the  crossing  point 
— there  are  entirely  different  rules,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  set  forth.  The  Committee  point  out  that,  though  at 
sea  the  distinction  between  meeting  and  crossing  vessels  is  a  clear 
one,  it  is  often  difficult  on  the  Thames,  owing  to  the  bends  of  the 
liver,  to  the  set  of  the  tide,  and  to  the  shoals,  "  to  determine 
whether  a  vessel  proceeding  up  the  river  is  meeting  or  crossing  a 
vessel  proceeding  down  the  river,  or,  in  other  words,  to  distinguish 
between  meeting  and  crossing  vessels  " ;  so  that  it  is  frequently 
scarcely  possible  to  know  whether  the  meeting  or  crossing  rule 
ouGdit  to  be  followed.  They  therefore  recommend  that,  so  far  as 
regards  steamers,  there  shall  be  one  rule,  "  providing  that  when- 
ever two  steam  ships  are  proceeding,  the  one  up,  and  the  other 
down,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  they  shall 
pass  one  another  port  side  to  port  side."  With  this  suggestion 
it  is  unfortunately  difficult  to  agree,  although  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Committee  are  right  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  distinction  which  is  now  maintained.  Their  proposal  is  liable 
to  the  grave  objection  of  not  going  far  enough.  A  much  better 
rule  was  suggested  by  the  Court  which  inquired  into  the  col- 
lision between  the  Princess  Alice  and  Bijicell  Castle,  who  re- 
commended what  the  present  Committee  call  the  "  starboard 
side  rule" — i.e.  a  rule  "which  requires  vessels  going  down  the 
river  to  keep  to  one  side,  and  vessels  coming  up  to  keep  to  the 
other,  just  as  carriages  in  the  streets  or  roads  are  required  to  keep 
their  own  side  of  the  way.''  The  Committee  carefully  consider  the 
probable  effect  of  this  regulation,  and  bring  forward  some  argu- 
ments against  it  which  are  certainly  not  without  weight,  but 
nevertheless  do  not  appear  to  justify  them  in  rejecting  it.  Any 
rule  which  can  be  devised  will  be  open  to  some  objections,  and 
with  the  "  starboard  side  rule "  these  seem  to  be  entirely  out- 
weighed by  the  great  advantages  which  will  be  gained  by  it.  It 
has  the  enormous  merit  of  being  perfectly  clear  and  simple,  and  of 
not  admitting  of  any  possible  misinterpretation.  Were  it  adopted, 
captains  would  seldom  feel  any  doubt  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do ; 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  disobeying  an  edict  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood  ;  and,  in  cases  of  collision,  there  would  rarely  be 
any  difficulty  in  determining  who  was  in  the  wrong.  Very  diffe- 
rent  would  be  the  effect  of  the  rule  proposed  by  the  Committee, 
qualified,  as  it  is,  by  another  suggestion  which  they  make  with 
regard  to  whistling  signals.  This  is,  that  when  vessels  are 
approaching  one  another  with  risk  of  collision  an  intimation 
may  be  given  from  either  that  she  is  about  to  turn  to  port 
or  starboard  by  one  or  two  blasts  of  the  steam-whistle.  At 
first  sight  this  appears  an  excellent  proposal,  but  probably  if 
the  suggested  signals  were  authorized,  they  would  be  for  the 
most  part  made  by  mariners  who  were  desirous  of  breaking 
the  rule  of  the  road.  It  is  true  that  the  Committee  say  that  giving 
the  starboard  signal  is  to  bo  no  justification  for  disobeying  the 
rule  respecting  meeting  vessels,  but  in  practice  it  would  be  found 
that  captains  would  constantly  persuade  themselves  that  they  were 
justified  in  doing  as  they  pleased  if  they  gave  the  proper  signal. 
Good  as  the  suggestion  seems  there  is  little  danger  in  predicting 
that,  if  it  is  carried  out,  and  if  the  rule  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee is  adopted,  a  fine  field  will  be  opened  for  the  ingenuity  of 
wrongdoers,  and  that  "steam-whistle  cases  "will  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  records  of  the  Court. 

With  regard  to  sailing  vessels,  which  of  course  cannot  be  tied 
down  as  steamers  are,  the  Committee  suggest  the  adoption  of 
some  improved  rules  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  which 
are  shortly  to  be  issued.  Respecting  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
they  make  one  proposal,  which  certainly  requires  notice.  This  is 
that  "when  it  is  unsafe  or  impracticable  for  the  steam  vessel  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing  vessel,  and  signifies  the  same  "  by 
a  steam-whistle  signal,  "  the  sailing  vessel  shall  keep  out  of  the 
•way.''  NoYv  of  this  provision  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  at  once 
supererogatory  and  likely  to  do  harm.  At  present  steamers  have  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  sailing  vessels ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  steam  vessel  should  he  required  to  alter  her  course  to  avoid  a 
sailing  vessel  when  it  is  dangerous  for  her  to  do  so,  and  when  the 
sailing  vessel  could  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  steamer  if  her  captain 
thought  fit.  A  steamer,  for  instance,  would  not  be  justified  in 
running  into  another  steamer  in  order  to  avoid  a  sailing  vessel 
which  could  get  clear  of  her  course  but  would  not.  When  it 
is,  to  use  the  Committee's  word,  '■  impracticable  "  for  the  steamer 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  her  captain  must  surely  be  exonerated  if 
there  is  an  accident.  A  special  law  is  not  required  to  say  that  a 
man  shall  not  be  expected  to  do  that  which  he  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility do.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  rule 
would  be  without  results,  because,  properly  speaking,  it  would  be 
superfluous.  In  practice  it  would  be  regarded  by  unscrupulous 
captains  of  steamers  as  freeing  them  from  all  trouble  with  regard 
to  small  craft.  Large  sailing  vessels  they  might  avoid ;  but  little 
coasters,  barges,  and  lighters  would  have  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves. If  any  of  these  were  in  the  way  of  a  steamer, 
and  if  the  captain  thought  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
bustle  out  of  his  way,  the  whistle  would  be  sounded,  and  the  steamer 
would  go  straight  on.  It  may  be,  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
such  an  infraction  of  the  lav/  would  be  punished,  and  in  some 
instances  it  u.igdt  be,  but  often  there  would  be  in   court  an 


overwhelmingly  strong  case  for  the  steamer.  On  one  side  would 
be  the  evidence  of  two  or — if  no  one  had  been  drowned — perhaps 
three  lightermen  ;  on  the  other,  that  of  the  captain  of  the  steamer, 
ofthe  pilot,  of  the  mates,  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  of  some  of  the 
seamen.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  of  judges  to  get  at  the  truth,  great 
injustice  would  sometimes  be  done;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  change  which  may  have  so  bad  an  effect  is  not  directed  against 
any  existing  evil.  The  present  rule,  it  is  true,  may  be  abused,  but 
there  appears  to  be  at  present  but  small  abuse  of  it ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  bargemen  and  lightermen  will  make  too 
free  a  use  of  their  privileges.  They  cannot  get  in  the  way  of  great 
steamers  without  running  the  risk  of  being  drowned ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  men  of  this  class  are  so  enamoured  of 
the  law  as  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  chance  of  sudden  death 
if  only  they  have  the  law  on  their  side. 

To  the  other  recommendations  of  the  Committee  little  objection 
can  be  taken.  They  make  some  suggestions  respecting  the 
management  of  barges  on  the  Thames  near  London  and  respecting 
passenger  steamers  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  they  advise 
the  abolition  of  compulsory  pilotage  above  Gravesend  for  the  same 
reason  which  induced  the  Committee  on  the  Pilotage  Bill  of  1870 
to  recommend  its  abolition — namely,  that  when  a  compulsory 
pilot  is  in  charge  of  a  ship,  the  master  is  not  responsible  for  any 
damage  done  by  her  or  to  her,  and  that  this  immunity  has  very  bad 
effects.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  is  in  all  probability 
just.  As  to  the  value  of  two  other  suggestions  made  by  them,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  that  any  doubt  can  be  entertained.  One  is  that 
the  powers  of  the  Thames  Conservators  shall  be  largely  increased, 
and  practically  that  they  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  entire  super- 
vision of  the  navigation  of  the  river.  That  some  responsible  body 
should  exercise  this  function,  and  that  there  should  not  be,  as  there 
are  now,  several  independent  jurisdictions  with  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  clashing  rights  and  a  total  absence  of  responsibility 
seems  self-evident.  The  Conservators  have  not  yet,  unfortunately, 
shown  much  energy  or  intelligence,  and  indeed  deserve  no  small 
censure  for  the  apathy  they  have  displayed ;  but  their  powers 
have  not  been  sufficient,  and  with  increased  powers  would  come 
increased  responsibility,  which  would  probably  stimulate  them 
to  increased  activity  and  care.  The  Conservancy  is  the  only  body 
to  which  the  complete  Government  of  the  Thames  can  be  entrusted, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  given  .authority,  unless  an  entirely  new 
department  is  to  be  created.  The  wholesome  pressure  of  opinion 
will  doubtless  cause  them  to  cast  off  their  old  sluggishness.  The 
other  suggestion  to  which  we  have  referred  is,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  Watermen's  Company  should  be  swept  away.  To  show 
how  absolutely  necessary  this  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  what 
those  privileges  are.  According  to  the  strict  construction  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  powers  of  the  Company 
are  at  present  exercised,  none  but  freemen  of  the  Watermen's 
Company  or  apprentices  to  freemen  or  to  freemen's  widows 
can  work  or  navigate  any  barge  and  passenger  steamer,  or 
any  seagoing  ship  which  comes  into  or  goes  out  of  the  port 
of  London.  To  use  the  language  of  the  Committee,  they  have 
under  the  grammatical  construction  of  their  Act  "  the  mono- 
poly of  navigating  the  whole  of  the  ships,  English  or  Foreign, 
which  enter  or  leave  the  Thames."  The  Company,  however,  has 
not  been  so  foolish  as  to  claim  these  extraordinary  powers, 
any  attempt  to  exercise  which  must  have  led  to  their  speedy 
downfall.  The  practical  efiect  of  their  monopoly  now  is — to 
quote  again  from  the  Committee — "  that  all  vessels,  whether 
steamers,  barges,  or  sailing  vessels  which  trade  or  ply  from  place 
to  place  "  between  Teddingtou,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lower  Hope 
Point,  just  below  Gravesend,  on  the  other,  "must  be  navi- 
gated by  freemen  of  the  Company,  duly  licensed  by  the  Company ;. 
or  by  apprentices  to  a  freeman  or  barge  owner  duly  licensed  by 
the  Company ;  or  by  men  who  have  served  two  years  with  a 
freeman  or  registered  barge  owner,  and  are  also  duly  licensed  by 
the  Company."  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  com- 
paratively trilling. 

That  such  a  monopoly  should  exist  in  our  daj\s  seems  hardly 
credible.  What  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  private  Company 
is  able  to  claim,  if  it  thinks  tit,  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating 
the  Thames,  and  does  claim  and  exercise  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigating  vessels  plying  in  the  busiest  part  of  it.  The 
Committee  take  some  trouble  to  show  that  the  monopoly  has 
been  ill  administered,  and  that  the  licensed  watermen  are  often 
incompetent  for  the  work  which  they  alone  are  allowed  to  do  ;  but 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  consider  what  may  be  considered  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  preposterous  rights.  To  prove  that  the 
Committee  are  right  in  advising  the  total  abolition  of  these  privi- 
leges would  be  a  waste  of  words.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
any  one  who  is  at  once  sane  and  disinterested  can  defend  rights 
which  exceed  anything  that  the  wildest  Trade-Unionist  ever 
claimed  for  his  fellow-workmen.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Com- 
pany must  and  will  be  disestablished,  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that,  prescient  of  coming  downfall,  it  may  not  attempt  to  exercise 
its  iidl  powers. 


THE  CITY  PAHOCIIIAL  EXDOW3I F.XTS. 

TT  may  be  a  question  how  far  it  is  the  function  of  the  School 
-L  Board  to  provide  pleasant  reading  for  London  antiquaries. 
That  the  Blue-book  just  issued  on  the  City  Parochial  Charities  is 
entertaining,  and  that  future  compilers  of  the   Timbs  order 
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will  draw  largely  on  the  stock  of  information  it  preserves,  cannot 
be  doubted.  What  other  good  may  come  from  the  publication  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  The  information  wu  all  in  the  hands^  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  already.  The  probability  of  a  reform  of 
the  City  endowments  was  acknowledged,  as  was  its  necessity, 
and  another  Committee  was  already  sitting  on  them.  But  the 
question  now  started  by  the  School  Board  is  of  far  wider  appli- 
cation than  its  members  seem  to  perceive.  Their  claim  upon 
parochial  charities  for  educational  purposes  may  be  seriously  meant. 
They  may  really  have  imagined — for  the  bulk  of  the  members  are 
not  "remarkable  for  astuteness — that  money  left  for  religious 
purposes  would,  without  more  than  a  formal  protest,  be 
handed  over  for  a  secular  purpose,  and  that  the  demand 
th.it  churchwardens  and  sextons  should  forego  their  little 
dinners  and  their  divisions  of  Christmas  gifts,  in  favour 
of  relieving  ratepayers  in  the  suburbs  and  teaching  pauper 
children  to  read,  was  not  only  reasonable,  but  likely  to  be  con- 
ceded. Many  people  will  admit  that  an  annual  payment 
for  a  sermon  in  honour  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
monev  misspent ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  money 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  School  Board.  Lord  Francis  llervey 
and  Mr.  Coxhead  alone  of  the  Committee  seem  to  have  perceived 
this.  Lord  Francis  fails,  he  says,  to  see  "any  just  reason  for 
diverting  these  endowments  from  religious  to  secular  purposes." 
Mr.  Coxhead,  while  generally  agreeing  with  that  part  of  the 
Report  which  recommends  the  appropriation  of  certain  funds  to 
the  promotion  of  secondary  and  technical  education,  considers 
that,  if  the  strictly  religious  endowments  are  diverted,  it  should 
be  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  testator's  intentions,  and  in 
favour  of  "  parts  of  the  Metropolis  other  than  the  City  proper." 
Mr.  Coxhead  mars  this  expression  of  his  views  by  the  misuse  of 
the  terms  Metropolis  and  City,  betraying  a  confusion  of  ideas 
which  deprives  his  opinion  of  some  of  its  weight.  The  same 
confusion  is  to  be  found  in  an  otherwise  able  article  in  the  Times 
of  Monday,  where  we  are  told  that  the  Metropolis  lodges  the 
population  which  the  City  employs.  There  is  a  charming 
derangement  of  epitaphs  in  the  sentence.  Besides  the  sepa- 
rate statements  of  Lord  F.  Hervey  and  Mr.  Coxhead,  there 
is  a  characteristic  proposal  signed  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Firth,  that  50,000/.  should  be  diverted  from  City  chari- 
ties and  applied  to  paying  school  fees.  It  seems  that  the 
Board  pockets  50,000/.  from  the  children's  pence,  and  this  sum, 
drawn  from  another  source,  would,  therefore,  make  London 
education  free  and  pauperize  some  millions  of  honest  people. 
Apart  from  the  obvious  objection  that  most  of  us  feel  to  making 
education  altogether  eleemosynary,  there  is  the  strong  dislike,  so 
characteristic  of  Fi. irishmen  everywhere,  to  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  "  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.''  This  is  not  the  place,  nor 
has  the  time  ariived,  for  discussing  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Board 
in  making  this  inquiry;  but  the  scheme  of  Miss  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Firth  will  appear  to  many  to  afford  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
tendency  of  certain  religious,  or  irreligious,  views  to  obscure  the 
moral  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  history  of  the  inquiry  is  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee.  It  appears  that  in  March,  1877,  the  Committee, 
whose  powers  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Board  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Valentine  next  before,  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  the  City 
endowments  would  be  very  useful  if  they  could  be  obtained. 
The  process  of  mind  by  which  this  conclusion  was  reached 
was  not  very  complex.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
by  which  in  ancient  time3  Ahab  fancied  the  estates  of  his 
neighbour.  The  Committee  immediately  wrote  letters  to  every 
parish  in  the  City — 106  in  number — enclosing  a  schedule,  previ- 
ously obtained  from  the  Charity  Commissioners,  of  the  endow- 
ments of  each  parish,  and  a  "  courteous  request !'  for  further  and 
more  particular  information.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
Board  had  only  three  replies  to  their  application,  besides  some 
three  dozen  refusals  to  supply  the  information  required.  By 
seventy-one  parishes  the  letters  of  the  Board  were  treated  with 
silent  contempt.  Although  this  was  only  to  be  expected,  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  parishes  have  not  made  a  mistake,  and, 
so  to  speak,  let  judgment  go  by  default  against  them  in  the 
case  of  charges  which  it  may  have  been  in  their  power  to 
refute.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  School  Board  publishes,  un- 
corrected and  unexplained,  the  information  obtained  from  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  In  round  numbers,  they  calculate  the 
City  charities  at  104,000/.  a  year,  of  which  36,000/.  is  specially 
intended  for  church  purposes,  such  as  the  provision  of  Sacramental 
wine,  thewarmingand  ventilation  of  Church  buildings, the  repairsof  j 
the  church,  the  payment  of  Church  officers,  and  various  incidental  ■ 
expenses  in  connexion  with  the  parishes.  The  population  of  the 
City  of  London,  which  in  1861  was  only  112,000,  is  now,  in  all 
probability,  not  more  than  half  that  number ;  and  many  churches  , 
are  fally  equipped  with  parsons,  curates,  readers,  lecturers,  church- 
wardens, sextons— everything  except  congregations.  As  the  in- 
come increases  the  objects  of  the  endowments  decrease,  until  in 
such  parishes  as  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less  a  tame  pauper  has  to  be 
kept  in  order  that  the  parochial  charities  may  be  drawn.  When 
drawn,  they  are  of  course  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  hospital  which 
covers  the  whole  parish  ;  but  in  the  Report  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
ciently distinct  reference  to  this  very  appropriate  and  defensible 
arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  ;  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  answer  to  the  very  obvious  objection  that  no  one  will  wish 
to  take  money  from  an  institution  which  does  so  much  good,  even 
if  it  is  obtained  by  the  operation  of  a  legal  fiction.  The  tone  of 
the  Report  is  very  open  to  criticism.    There  is  a  certain  want  of  [ 


dignity  in  the  use  of  irony  in  a  blue-book,  even  though  it 
adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  general  reader.  "When,  for  ex- 
ample, mention  is  made  of  an  endowment  of  lectures  on  the  de- 
livei  jt  of  the  nation  from  the  Spanish  Armada,  or  the  failure  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  Committee  of  the 
School  Board  to  add  "  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation  at  these  events 
may  now  be  regarded  as  having  received  adequate  expression."  So, 
too,  there  is  no  particular  charm  in  the  opinion  offered  that "  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  at  times  of  execution  is  no  longer  recognized  as  a  useful 
adjunct  to  these  supreme  acts  of  the  law."  Perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  us  go  on  to  observe  that  the  endowments  left 
for  the  purpose  should  be  applied  to  education  in  Board  Schools; 
but  it  does  not  follow,  and  the  same  non  sequitur  runs  through  the 
whole  book.  Having  stated  the  case  against  the  parochial  chari- 
ties, the  Committee  proceed  to  state  their  own  alternative  scheme 
of  expenditure ;  a  scheme  by  which  secondary  and  technical  educa- 
tion would  be  provided  for  the  pupils  of  the  Board. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Report  to  the  general  reader 
is  arranged  under  heads,  "  Amalgamations  and  Transfers,"  or 
"  Limited  Number  of  Poor,"  or  "  Disproportionate  Payments,"  and 
so  on.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  for  example,  we 
are  told  that  though  its  area  is  only  half  an  acre  it  absorbs,  with- 
out a  single  really  poor  person  within  its  narrow  limits,  an  an- 
nual income  of  nearly  500/.  So  little,  yet  so  depraved  !  one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  School  Board ;  but  this  is  nothing. 
The  Bank  of  England  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  as  is  well  known, 
cover  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew 
— a  parish  which  possesses  an  income  for  church  and  charitable 
purposes  of  419/.  4s.  4c/.,  but  is  wholly  deficient  in  poor.  St. 
Gabriel,  Fenchurch  Street,  St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul,  St.  Martin 
Outwich,  and  several  other  parishes,  seem  to  be  in  the  same 
unfortunate  position,  and  are  obliged  to  invite  recipients  from 
other  places.  This  practice,  if  well  managed,  might  be  a  great 
relief  to  some  of  the  East-end  poor;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe — indeed,  the  Report  says  nothing  to  make  us  believe — 
that  the  recipients  are  undeserving  or  ill-chosen.  The  notes  on 
"  Increasing  Values  "  do  not  offer  such  a  subject  for  wonder  as 
might  have  been  expected.  We  are  told  of  very  few  remark- 
able cases  under  the  heading.  Two  of  them  are  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Olave,  Jewry,  where  estates  yielding  respectively  17/.  10s. 
and  26/.  5s.  nine  years  ago,  now  bring  in  68/.  17s.  3d.  and 
94/.  17s.  id.  The  number  of  instances  of  a  decreasing  value  is 
far  greater.  Some  cases  are  very  curious.  John  Hill,  in  1430, 
gave  nineteen  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood  Street  to 
furnish  sums  of  2/.  8s.  for  coal  to  five  parishes.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  the  houses  cannot  be  identified  and  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany only  pay  8s.  each  to  the  five  parishes.  There  is  evidently 
something  wrong  here  ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  2/.  8s., 
if  it  can  be  recovered,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the 
School  Board.  The  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  Soper  Lane,  which,  as 
its  name  imparts,  must  once  have  been  the  residence  of  soap- 
makers,  has  an  appropriate  endowment  for  keeping  clean  the 
preaching  place  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  The  chapter  which  treats  of 
dinner-giving  enormities  is  by  no  means  so  shocking  as  one  might 
have  expected.  Choir  treats  and  excursions,  audit  dinners,  paro- 
chial perambulations,  and  the  visitation  of  estates  or  founders' 
tombs,  seem  to  be  the  chief  items.  We  turn  willingly  to  the 
heading  "  Curious  Bequests,"  but,  on  the  whole,  find  the  parti- 
culars disappointing.  They  pale  completely  beside  a  chapter  from 
Blount's  Jocular  Tenures.  St.  Dionis  Backchurch  has  585/.  a  year, 
left  by  Giles  Kelsey,  to  provide  for  the  burning  of  a  lamp  before 
the  high  altar.  In  some  of  them  there  is  a  provision  for  educa- 
tion, which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  children,  cannot  be  applied. 
Thus,  at  St.  Martin's  Vintry,  there  is  a  provision  for  apprentices, 
conditional  on  the  children  having  been  catechized  during  the 
previous  Lent.  At  St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe,  the  parish 
authorities  laid  out  39/.  1 5s.  some  years  ago  for  flags  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Prince  of  W'ales's  visit  to  the  parish  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  house  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  Committee 
are  evidently  much  exercised  at  such  misappropriations  of 
"  money  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  " ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
retort  that  the  benefit  of  poor  flag-makers  is  at  least  as  appro- 
priate to  the  objects  of  the  parochial  funds  as  secondary  education 
in  Board  schools. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

WE  remember  to  have  read  of  a  savage  tribe  which  in  any 
period  of  want  or  distress  erected  an  idol  before  which 
they  prostrated  themselves  and  prayed  with  exceeding  fervour. 
If,  however,  their  petitions  were  not  quickly  granted  the  idol 
was  forthwith  hurled  into  the  mud,  beaten,  kicked,  and  loaded 
with  abuse.  This  method,  though  possibly  primitive,  was  not 
without  its  advantages,  for  it  left  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity satisfied,  at  any  rate,  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to 
further  the  common  object,  and  it  was  thus  conducive  to  a  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  the  inevitable.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  some  respects 
the  British  nation  is  not  unlike  these  savages.  In  time  of  any  na- 
tional want  or  emergency  we  set  up  some  idol  which  we  worship  for 
awhile  with  frantic  zeal ;  but  if  our  devotions  are  not  immediately 
responded  to,  we  too  hurl  it  down  from  its  shrine  and  load  it  with 
abuse.  Let  us  take  the  Crimean  war  as  an  example.  After  having 
been  victorious  in  every  engagement  our  army  was  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  starvation  by  faulty  administration.    With  our  usual  pre- 
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cipitation  on  such  occasions  we  hastened  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  our  failure,  and  divers  somewhat  exaggerated  views  were  pro- 
pounded and  eagerly  listened  to.  Somebody  said  that  we  had  an 
army  of  lions  commanded  by  asses,  and  somebody  else  said  that  it 
was  led  by  generals  who  did  nothing  and  who  knew  even  less,  as- 
sisted by  staff  officers  who  knew  nothing  and  did  even  less.  Alto- 
gether it  was  clear  that  something  must  be  done,  and  so  we  set  up 
the  idol  of  military  education,  and  proceeded  to  worship  it  with  even 
more  than  our  usual  fervour.  Our  existing  educational  establish- 
ments at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  were  brushed  up,  and  the  Staff 
College  was  built  and  maintained  at  considerable  expense.  But 
the  education  under  the  new  system  was  directed  only  to  what  is 
conventionally  known  as  civilized  war,  and  was  next  to  useless  for 
purposes  of  irregular  or  savage  war ;  and  unfortunately,  while 
civilized  war  is  a  luxury  in  which  we  have  not  indulged  since  the 
Crimean  epoch,  we  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  savage 
wars,  in  one  of  which,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  we  have  not  been 
uninterruptedly  successful.  In  other  words,  our  idol  has  not  as  yet 
answered  our  prayers,  and  accordingly  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
disposition  in  many  quarters  to  displace  it  and  to  abuse  it.  Already 
it  has  been  declared  that  our  officers  are  degenerating  into  mere 
students  and  bookworms — a  charge  which  we  can  assure  our 
readers  is  totally  unfounded.  Other  people,  possibly  not  very  well 
informed  on  military  matters,  have  a  vague  idea  that  the 
education  of  officers  is  in  some  mysterious  way  answerable  for  the 
scarcity  of  numbers  and  inferiority  of  physique  which  characterize 
the  recruits  of  the  present  day ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  disparage  this  education  in  every  way,  and  to  attribute  all 
military  shortcomings  to  its  baneful  influence.  If  an  officer  per- 
forms a  conspicuously  meritorious  and  gallant  act,  an  unfounded 
and  incorrect  statement  is  immediately  produced  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  repeatedly  failed  to  qualify  educationally  for  promo- 
tion. If  an  officer  who  has  passed  through  the  Staff  College  is 
rejected  for  command  of  his  regiment,  the  finger  of  acorn  is  imme- 
diately pointed  at  military  education  ;  the  facts  that  the  functions 
of  the  college  are  purely  and  avowedly  educational,  not  discipli- 
nary, and  that  no  ollicer  is  admitted  to  it  until  he  has  been 
pronounced  in  all  respects  a  thoroughly  good  and  efficient  regi- 
mental officer  by  his  seniors,  being  conveniently  ignored.  The 
detractors  of  military  education  base  their  objections  mainly  on  the 
time-honoured  argument  that  in  past  times  we  got  along  very  well 
without  it,  and  that  in  the  Peninsular  war,  which  lasted  for  some 
five  years,  and  was,  therefore,  a  pretty  severe  test  of  efficiency,  we 
were  uniformly  victorious.  This  is  true ;  but  the  whole  conduct  of 
that  war  was  the  work  of  one  man,  and  of  one  only.  In  those 
days  armies  were  small ;  they  manoeuvred  and  fought  in  close 
formations,  and  consequently  covered  but  a  small  extent  of 
ground;  and  whether  the  operation  at  the  moment  was  battle, 
siege,  or  march,  they  were,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  well  in 
hand.  The  Peninsular  war  from  first  to  last  was  a  triumph  of 
centralization,  and  a  brilliant  example  of  the  wonderful  skill  and 
administrative  talent  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  officers  of  the  French  army  were,  in  those 
days,  no  better  instructed  in  tactics  than  our  own.  But,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  which  reduced  the  possible  mischievous  effects 
of  ignorance  to  a  minimum,  the  Duke  complained  bitterly  of  the 
want  of  military  education  among  his  junior  officers.  In  a  despatch 
to  General  Crawfurd,  dated  July  23,  18 10,  he  stated  that  he  had 
never  witnessed  an  attack  made  by  our  troops  in  which  accidents 
and  mistakes  did  not  occur ;  and,  in  another  despatch  to  General 
Hill,  dated  Freneda,  October  13,  181 1,  he  spoke  still  more 
strongly.  We  quote  his  own  words  : — "  The  ignorance  of  their 
duty  of  the  officers  of  the  army  who  arrive  every  day  in  the 
country,  and  the  general  inattention  and  disobedience  to  orders  on 
the  part  of  many  who  have  been  long  here,  have  increased  the 
details  of  duty  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  carry  it  on ;  and,  owing  to  this,  I  can  depend  upon  nothing, 
however  well  regulated  or  ordered." 

Surely  a  more  emphatic  condemnation  of  ignorance  and  of  in- 
attention and  disobedience,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  was  never 
uttered.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  war  was  waged  in  those 
days  no  longer  obtain.  The  days  of  giantshavepassed,neverto  return. 
War  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  a  trial  of  skill  between  two  generals, 
but  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  struggle  between  rival 
nationalities.  The  immense  impulse  which  late  years  have  given 
to  the  study  of  military  science  in  all  its  branches,  cannot  fail  to 
deprive  such  men  as  Frederick  and  Napoleon,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  commanding  position  to  which  their  talents  raised  them  in 
less  educated  times ;  and  the  immense  size  of  modern  armies  re- 
moves their  component  parts  further  and  further  from  the  scope  of 
the  general,  and  makes  him  more  dependent  on  his  subordinates. 
In  fact  order,  concentration,  deliberation,  and  centralization  of 
authority  in  one  man  have  given  place  to  extension,  rapidity,  and 
constant  isolation  and  independent  action  of  small  units.  No 
officer,  no  matter  how  subordinate  his  rank,  can  tell  at  what  moment 
he  may  find,  not  merely  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  a  number 
of  his  men,  depending  not  upon  individual  pluck  and  dash,  but 
upon  his  own  tactical  skill  and  fertility  of  resource.  Another 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  education  for  officers  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  old  feudal  feeling  which  made  our  men 
follow  their  officers  merely  because  they  held  a  commission  has 
passed  away,  and  the  necessity  of  some  substitute  is  already 
beginning  to  be  felt.  That  substitute  can  only  be  looked  for 
in  superior  military  education.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  late 
Franco-German  war  it  was  found  that  while  an  isolated  body 
of  French  soldiers  which  had  once  fallen  into  confusion  never 


rallied,  but  drifted  helplessly  about,  a  body  of  Germans  similarly 
situated  were  never  at  a  loss.  They  looked  round  for  the  nearest 
officer,  hastened  to  him,  and,  no  matter  whether  he  belonged  to 
their  own  regiment  or  another,  placed  themselves  under  his  orders. 
This  was  partly  due  no  doubt  to  superior  discipline,  but  partly 
also  to  the  knowledge  that  their  confidence  was  justified  and  that 
they  were  really  adopting  the  best  course  under  the  circumstances. 
In  some  of  the  caricatures  of  the  autumn  manoeuvres  published  a 
few  years  ago  a  sergeant  was  represented  saluting  his  captain  and 
calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  hostile  battery  had  come 
into  action  on  their  flank  and  was  enfilading  the  whole  company. 
"  Dear  me,"  was  the  reply,  "  what  is  the  correct  thing  to  do  when 
one  is  enfiladed  ?  "  This  sort  of  ignorance  in  peace  time  may  cause 
a  smile ;  but  in  war  it  would  simply  mean  the  loss  of  about  half 
the  company.  If  once  the  idea  gains  ground  iu  the  ranks  that  the 
junior  officers  are  unequal  to  the  responsibilities  thrown  on 
them  by  modern  war  the  result  must  be  fatal  to  confidence  and 
discipline. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  ridiculous  idea  which  has  been 
propagated  in  some  quarters  that  military  education  is  converting- 
our  officers  into  mere  bookworms.    There  is  not  the  smallest 
particle  of  truth  in  it.    A  few  here  and  there  may  be  found  whe 
study  hard  to  gain  admission  to  the  Staff  College,  though  whether 
they  are  necessarily  bookworms  is  open  to  question.    The  mass 
are  merely  required  to  pass  qualifying  examinations  for  promotion 
to  the  ranks  of  captain  and  major.    A  few  years  ago  these  exami- 
nations were  limited  to  mere  drill  and  the  interior  economy  of 
regiments ;  but  now  it  is  demanded,  and  most  justly  too,  that  the 
candidates  shall  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of  field  fortifica- 
I  tion,  surveying,  and  tactics.  The  subject  of  tactics  now  includes  the 
(  three  arms,  and  is  carried  far  enough  to  ensure  that  officers  possess  a, 
fair  knowledge  of  the  characteristics,  functions,  and  duties  of  each, 
with  a  view  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  mutual 
support  and  combined  action  in  the  field.    The  necessity  for  some' 
such  instruction  may  be  better  appreciated  when  we  mention  that 
on  one  occasion,  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  an  artillery  officer  in  com- 
!  maud  of  a  battery  received  orders  from  an  infantry  general  to  fire 
case  shot  at  a  range  of  eight  hundred  yards  or  thereabouts,  and  on 
:  another  a  battery  of  horse  artillery  was  requested  to  limber  up 
i  and  charge  a  body  of  retreating  infantry.    In  these  days  when  fire 
is  so  murderous  that  the  spade  is  quite  as  indispensable  as  the 
rifle,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a  slight  knowledge 
of  field  fortification  should  be  included  among  the  qualifications 
I  for  promotion.    One  would  think  that  the  hasty  fortification  and 
prolonged  defence  of  Plevna  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical  on  this  point. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  topography  is  required,  not  because  it  is 
either  hoped  or  expected  that  all  officers  will  prove  to  be  good 
surveyors,  but  merely  to  ensure  that  they  shall  be  able  at  least 
to  read  a  map  correctly  and  to  grasp  and  appreciate  the  leading 
features  of  any  country  over  which  they  may  be  moving,  and  on 
which  they  might  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  dispose  a  line 
of  outposts,  or  to  conduct  the  operations  of  an  advanced  or  rear- 
guard. There  is  nothing  whatever  in  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion that  could  not  easily  be  mastered  by  any  schoolboy  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  in  a  single  term  ;  nothing  which  is  not  necessary 
to  afford  our  soldiers  a  fair  chance  of  success  against  a  civilized 
foe,  and  to  secure  economy  of  life.  But  to  such  a  pitch  do  we 
carry  our  national  love  of  grumbling  and  our  habit  of  exaggera- 
tion that  these  simple  details,  for  they  are  nothing  else,  are  first 
magnified  into  abstruse  study  and  then  distorted  into  injurious 
pedantry.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  no  limit  to  the  flights  of 
fancy  iu  which  we  who  boast  ourselves  an  eminently  practical 
people  will  indulge  on  occasion.  We  exaggerated  the  ignor- 
ance of  our  officers  in  the  Crimea,  and  went  into  national 
hysterics  until  we  had  started  education.  Having  become  some- 
what out  of  humour  with  our  remedy  merely  because  we 
have  as  yet  had  no  chance  of  trying  it,  we  indulge  in  equally- 
silly  and  unreasonable  abuse  of  that  for  which  we  were  wildly 
clamouring  a  few  years  ago.  Although  the  effect  of  military 
education  has  not  as  yet  been  tested  in  regular  warfare,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  has  done,  and  is  quietly  doing,  immense  good. 
I  Setting  aside  the  purely  technical  instruction  given  to  officers,  it 
J  has  induced  habits  of  reading  and  observation  ;  and  we  doubt 
I  whether  there  is  a  regiment  iu  the  service  the  majority  of  officers 
in  which  are  not  fairly  au  courant  with  the  military  questions  of 
the  day,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  could  have  been  said 
twenty  years  ago. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  There  are 
still  too  many  officers  who  look  upon  all  examinations  as  needless 
and  vexatious  restrictions  on  promotion,  and  who  would  rather 
risk  the  lives  of  a  dozen  men  than  devote  a  single  hour  to  study. 
In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  deplorable  tendency 
which  has  lately  been  shown  by  newspaper  correspondents  to  decry 
the  officer,  especially  if  on  the  stall',  and  extol  the  private  in  every 
possible  way.  Everything  that  is  done  well  by  the  ollicer  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  while  the  smallest  omission  or  fault  is 
pounced  upon,  magnified,  and  held  up  to  popular  indignation.  _  On 
the  other  hand,  the  private  is  represented  as  being  ou  all  occasions 
perfection  itself.  That  he  does  not  always  reach  perfection  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  much  practical  acquaintance  with 
him.  And  this  silly  and  unreasonable  puffing  is  hardly  likely  to 
improve  him.  We  have  at  present  merely  dealt  with  military 
education  in  its  general  sense ;  on  a  future  occasion  we  may  oiler 
some  remarks  ou  its  details. 
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EXETEU  HALL  FOR  SALE. 

IT  is  announced  in  the  columns,  not  only  of  the  Times  hut  of 
the  Record,  that  Exeter  Hall  is  to  be  put  up  for  sale.  There  is 
indeed  a  brief  respite  allowed,  but  only  a  brief  one,  and  that  is  by  the 
merest  accident.  The  Secretary  of  the  Shareholders  has  written 
to  say  that  a  motion  for  the  sale  of  the  building  was  carried 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  nth  of  June  last  by  a  majority  of 
seven,  though  owing  to  a  mistake  detected  in  the  scrutiny  of 
votes  it  was  supposed  at  the  moment  to  be  lost.  It  is  possiblo  of 
course  that  the  zeal  of  the  minority,  or  of  the  Societies  who 
have  made  it  famous,  may  be  sufficiently  ardent  to  incite 
them,  as  the  Times  puts  it,  "  to  buy  out  the  careless  Gallios," 
but  it  is  clear  that,  unless  some  deus  ex  machind  intervenes,  and 
that  speedily,  the  fate  of  the  Hall  is  sealed.  It  may  be  turned 
into  a  theatre  or  a  music  hall,  or  it  may  be  pulled  down  and  carted 
away,  and  its  place  know  it  no  more.  The  business  conducted 
within  its  walls  "  has  lor  some  time  past,"  the  Times  assures  us, 
"  been  resignedly  insolvent,"  and  why  therefore  should  the  altar 
be  preserved  which  is  "no  more  divine"?  Yet  Exeter  Hall,  as 
the  eloquent  panegyrist  of  "  the  Clapham  sect"  has  reminded  us, 
"has  a  history,  a  doctrine, and  a  prophecy,  of  no  common  signifi- 
cance." It  is  chiefly  of  its  history,  which  is  that  of  the  Evangelical 
Party,  that  we  propose  to  speak,  though  the  connection,  as  must 
now  become  apparent,  has  all  along  been  an  accidental  one.  The 
temple  of  pure  Protestant  doctrine  was  never  consecrated  ;  it  was 
not  occupied  by  tho  prophets  of  Gospel  truth  on  a  freehold  or  even 
on  a  leasehold  tenure ;  it  was  iu  fact  "  no  more  than  a  house  of 
call,"  sacred  during  May,  but  secular  at  many  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  And  now  it  is  to  be  secularized  altoge-ther.  It  had  not 
indeed  become  silent,  but  already  to  some  extent  the  ancient 
glory  had  departed.  The  description  of  a  kindly  and  sympathetic 
but  withal  somewhat  humorous  critic,  penned  above  thirty  years 
ago,  is  hardly  as  applicable  now,  but  it  is  worth  recalling  when 
the  historic  edifice  is  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring 
Temple  Bar  and  sink  into  an  historic  recollection  : — 

Midway  between  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  and  the  Church  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  twin  columns,  emulating  those  of  Hercules,  fling  their 
long  shadows  across  the  strait  through  which  the  far-resounding  Strand 
pours  the  full  current  of  human  existence  into  the  deep  recesses  of  Exeter 
Hall.  Borue  on  that  impetuous  tide,  the  Mediterranean  waters  lift  up  their 
voice  in  a  ceaseless  swell  of  exulting  or  pathetic  declamation.  The  change- 
ful strain  rises  with  the  civilization  of  Africa,  or  becomes  plaintive  over  the 
wrongs  of  chimney-boys,  or  peals  anathemas  against  the  successors  of 
Peter,  or  in  rich  diapason  calls  on  the  Protestant  churches  to  awake  and 
evangelize  the  world.  Xo  hard  task  here  to  discover  the  causes  corruptee 
eloquentta. 

Such  was  Exeter  Hall  in  the  days  of  its  power  and  its  pride, 
when,  to  adapt  the  language  of  the  same  writer,  for  the  redress  of 
every  oppression  that  is  done  under  the  sun  there  was  a  public 
meeting  ;  for  the  cure  of  every  sorrow  that  flesh  is  heir  to  there 
were  patrons,  vice-presideuts,  and  secretaries ;  for  the  diffusion  of 
every  blessing  mankind  can  long  for  there  wa3  a  Committee ;  and 
when  meetings,  patrons,  secretaries,  and  Committees  were  included 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  what  men  profanely  called  the 
Evangelical  or  the  Clapham  "  Sect,"  a  sect  which  in  its  early  days 
of  struggle  and  aspiration  had  been  everywhere  spoken  against. 

A  well-known  writer,  who  has  specially  identified  himself  with 
the  English  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  just  been  giv- 
ing us  in  a  magazine  article  a  brief  resume  of  his  view  of  that 
sect,  partly  in  the  shape  of  a  criticism  of  another  writer,  who 
had  also  been  handling  the  same  suggestive  theme.  Mr. 
Lecky  agrees  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  the  Evangelical  Movement  as  ever  having  become  "  dominant." 
It  iniluenced  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  clergy ;  it  was 
systematically  snubbed  by  authority — much  as  "  Ritualism  "  is 
at  present— and  was  hardly  represented  at  all  at  Oxford.  But 
he  still  maintains  that  it  had  attracted  to  itself  nearly  all 
the  religious  energy  of  the  nation,  and  produced  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  day.  He  points  to  the 
creation  of  Sunday  schools,  the  crusade  against  the  slave  trade, 
the  Church  Missionary,  Religious  Tract,  and  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societies,  as  its  own  exclusive  work ;  and  he  thinks  it  had 
also  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  considerably  influenced 
and  altered  the  general  tone  of  Anglican  preaching,  even  anions 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  party  themselves.  So  far  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  favour  of  his  view,  though  he  seems  to 
us  to  underrate  the  surviving  religious  vitality  of  a  different  school, 
in  which  men  like  Jones  of  Navland,  Keble,  and  Isaac  Williams 
were  trained.  Bishop  Horsley,  who  disliked  Evangelicalism  but  also 
objected  strongly  to  the  teaching  of  practical  morality  alone— of 
the  Blair  type— as  though  it  were  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Christianity,  before  the  close  of  the  last  century  recognized  a 
growing  improvement  in  this  respect,  which  however  he  did  not 
attribute  to  the  Evangelicals.  But  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Lecky  is  equally 
successful  in  another  part  of  his  argument.  He  will  not  admit  any 
relation,  except  by  way  of  reaction,  between  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment and  that  which  succeeded,  and  to  a  large  extent,  superseded  it. 
That  the  great  majority  of  the  Tractarian  leaders  had  begun  their  ! 
career  as  Evangelicals  he  does  not  dispute,  though  he  rather  allows  ! 
it  under  protest,  and  seems  surprised  to  be  told  that  it  was  so  by 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  better  informed  than  himself  on  the  1 
subject.  But  he  has  a  very  simple  and,  as  he  judges,  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact : — 

If  a  religious  movement  arises  in  a  country,  from  what  class  is  it  likely 
to  be  recruited— from  those  who  are  comparatively-  indifferent  to  religious  | 
matters,  and  who  travel  on  contentedly  in  the  grooves  of  their  fathers,  or 


from  those  who  are  perpetually  occupied  with  the  subject  and  accustomed 
to  live  a  life  of  extreme  and  feverish  religious  excitement  ?  If,  as  I  have 
contended,  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  the  Evan- 
gelical party  was  pre-eminently  the  religious  world,  if  it  comprised  most  of 
those  persons  who  were  most  susceptible  of  religious  emotions  and  most 
eager  for  religious  excitement,  was  it  not  antecedently  probable  that  some 
of  its  members  would  be  drawn  to  a  new,  even  though  it  were  a  rival  and 
a  hostile  centre  of  religious  attraction  ?  The  Evangelical  converts  to 
Tractarianism  were  chiefly  converts  in  extreme  youth.  Springing  from 
Evangelical  families,  and  with  their  religious  emotions  stimulated  to  the 
utmost  by  the  education  of  their  childhood,  they  went  up  when  still  on  the 
verge  of  manhood  to  a  University  where  they  found  a  wholly  different 
religious  teaching  prevailing.  Is  there  anything  so  very  signilicant  or 
mysterious  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them  should  have  embraced  the  new 
views,  and  that  the  intensity  of  religious  emotion  which  their  early  educa- 
tion had  awakened  should  have  carried  some  of  them  further  than  their 
neighbours  ? 

The  Evangelicals  in  short  formed  the  whole  religious  world  of  the 
day,  and  in  their  ranks  therefore  any  new  religious  movement 
would  naturally  or  necessarily  find  its  recruits.  We  have  already 
intimated  our  belief  that  the  premise  is  an  exaggerated  one,  and 
still  less  will  it  suffice  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  conclusion,  unle,^ 
it  can  be  shown  on  independent  grounds  that  there  is  no  such 
delicate  thread  of  sympathy  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  suggested  con- 
necting the  earlier  and  later  movements  of  religious  thought.  And 
this  is  what  Mr.  Lecky  does  undertake  to  show.  He  insists  first  that 
whereas  "  of  all  the  branches  of  the  English  Church  that  in  Ireland 
has  long  been  incomparably  the  most  Evangelical,"  Ireland  has 
been  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  the  most  free  from  Tractarianism. 
The  reply  surely  is  obvious  enough.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Irish 
rector  who  is  reported  to  have  met  the  inquiries  of  an  enthusiastic 
young  friend  from  England  of  Tractarian  leanings  with  the  unwel- 
come response ;  "  We've  only  the  rale  thing-  here."  The  Irish 
Church,  at  least  as  an  Establishment,  existed  as  a  standing  protest 
against  Popery,  as  a  kind  of  imrdxt-o-yia — if  we  may  be  allowed  an 
untranslatable  Grtecism — on  a  hostile  soil.  This  was  the  motive 
and  justification  of  its  being  where  and  what  it  was,  and  it  needs 
no  recondite  analysis  of  "  the  natural  affinities  and  tendencies  "  of 
Evangelicalism  to  understand  why  a  movement  which  con- 
fessedly had  "  affinities  "  with  Rome  should  have  failed  to  take 
root  there.  What  might  have  happened  if  the  "  disturbing 
cause,"  as  Mill  would  express  it,  had  been  eliminated  it  is  idle 
to  speculate.  Ireland  must  clearly  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning 
altogether. 

But  Mr.  Lecky  relies  chiefly  on  another  and  far  more  relevant 
consideration,  which  would  indeed  be  decisive,  supposing  it  to 
be  true.  He  conceives  that  "  the  Evangelical  theory  of  religion  " 
is  sharply  and  absolutely  discriminated  from  "  the  spirit  of  sacer- 
dotalism," which  last  is  explained  to  be  the  inspiring  principle  of 
Tractarianism,  so  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  common  between 
them.    He  shall  state  his  case  for  himself: — 

And,  in  truth,  the  Evangelical  theory  of  religion  is  in  its  deepest  essence 
fundamentally  and  generieally  opposed  to  that  of  the  Tractarian.  Like 
Puritanism,  which  in  its  main  features  it  reproduces,  it  is  beyond  all  things 
pre-eminently  and  emphatically  unsacerdotal.  Holding  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  each  Christian  to  rise  into  direct  contact  with  his  Saviour,  that 
by  this  contact,  and  by  this  alone,  his  salvation  is  secured,  and  that,  an 
influx  of  Divine  grace  and  light  streams  directly  from  the  Creator  into 
the  believer's  soul  and  illuminates  the  inspired  page,  it  regards  all  ecclesi- 
astical organizations  and  orders  as  the  mere  accidents  of  religion,  and  makes 
it  its  first  object  to  remove  every  interposing  veil  between  the  individual 
and  his  Maker.  The  "  individualism  "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  as  its 
"  besetting  weakness  "  grows  out  of  that  habit  of  mind  which  enables  the 
devout  Evangelical  to  feel  and  realize  beyond  all  other  men  that  human 
forms  and  rites  and  institutions  and  connexions  fade  into  insignificance 
before  the  one  great  question  of  the  personal  relation  of  the  soul  to  its 
God. 

We  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  speculations  "  on  this 
matter  are  not  only  more  "  subtle  and  original "  than  his  critic's, 
but  far  more  accurate  also.  The  "  habit  of  mind  "  which  Mr.  Lecky 
identifies  with  Evangelicalism  is  not  really  the  peculiarity  of  any 
one  theological  school  or  creed,  but  of  the  higher  and  devouter 
minds  under  every  form  of  Christian  belief,  while  the  tendency  to 
interpose  a  "  veil "  in  this  sense — whether  it  be  a  material  image, 
or  a  sacrament,  or  a  formula — between  the  soul  and  God  is  the 
besetting  weakness  of  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  every- 
where alike.  A  Neapolitan  beggar  woman  may  concentrate  her 
devotion  on  an  image  of  the  Madonna  or  a  British  Wesleyan  on  a 
theory  of  justification,  but  the  principle  in  either  case  is  the  same, 
and  the  higher  class  of  minds,  Catholic  or  Protest  ant,  whatever  devo- 
tional value  they  may  attach  to  such  media,  will  use  them  as  the  in- 
struments and  helps  of  personal  religion,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
But  we  are  concerned  here  with  the  historical  rather  than  the 
psychological  or  theological  aspects  of  the  question,  and  no  better 
illustration  can  be  found  of  the  point  than  is  supplied  by  Cardinal 
Newman's  autobiography,  as  well  from  the  prominent  position  of 
the  writer  throughout  his  successive  phases  of  belief,  as  because  Mr. 
Lecky  has  with  singular  infelicity  cited  it  on  his  own  side.  He 
tells  us  that,  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  "the  transient  phase  of 
Evangelicalism  through  which  Dr.  Newman  passed  " — rather  the 
phase  in  which  he  was  brought  up  and  continued  certainly  up  to 
the  time  of  his  ordination — "  contributed  less  than  almost  any 
other  to  his  intellectual  and  doctrinal  conclusions."  We  will  not 
dwell  here  on  the  very  strong  terms  Dr.  Newman  uses  to  express 
his  lifelong  obligations  to  Thomas  Scott — "  to  whom  I  almost 
owe  my  soul  "—one  of  the  typical  Evangelical  divines  specially 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Lecky.  But  we  presume  he  must  include  the 
point  he  holds  to  constitute  the  very  quintessence  of  "Evan- 
gelicalism "  as  distinguished  from  "  sacerdotalism "  among 
"  intellectual    and    doctrinal    conclusions."    Now  it  is  pre- 
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cisely  this  "'individualism,"  or  sense  of  "the  personal  rela- 
tion of  the  soul  to  its  God,"  which  Dr.  Newman  is  careful  to  assert 
has  lain  at  the  root  of  his  whole  religious  life  from  first  to  last.  He 
tells  us  at  starting  how  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  he  rested  "  in  the  thought 
of  two  and  two  only  absolute  and  luminously  self-evident  beings, 
myself  and  my  Creator."  And  towards  the  close  of  the  narra- 
tive he  repeats  that  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  Church  of  Rome 
he  still  felt  as  strongly  as  ever  "  it  is  face  to  face,  '  solus  cum  Solo,' 
in  all  matters  between  man  and  his  God,"  and  that  this  impression 
was  greatly  deepened  in  his  mind  by  the  study  of  two  most  em- 
phatically Roman  Catholic  works,  both  emanating  indeed  from 
canonized  saints,  Liguori's  Sermons  and  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
St.  Ignatius :  "  here  again  the  soul  was  '  sola  cum  solo,'  there  was 
no  cloud  interposed  between  the  creature  and  the  Object  of  his 
faith  and  love."  We  may  well  then,  for  anything  that  Mr.  Lecky 
has  shown  to  the  contrary,  adhere  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion of  sympathy,  as  well  as  of  antagonism,  between  the  Evangelical 
and  Tractarian  movements,  and  that  it  was  not  simply  by  a 
process  of  reaction  that  the  one  grew  out  of  the  other.  If  the 
impending  downfall  or  desecration  of  Exeter  Hall  marks  or  at 
least  synchronizes  with  the  decadence  of  a  once  powerful  party,  it 
may  be  some  consolation  to  its  still  remaining  admirers  to  reflect 
that  much  which  was  formerly  the  secret  and  source  of  its  strength 
survives  in  other  forms.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  a  writer 
last  year  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  who  discussed  with  evident 
sympathy  "  the  Past  and  Future  of  the  Evangelical  Party," 
anded  by  avowing  his  decided  conviction  that  the  Christendom 
jf  the  future  would  be  included  in  two  great  divisions,  and  that 
:u  one  of  them  "will  certainly  be  found  the  High  Church, 
the  Low  Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  merging  their 
differences  in  the  preparation  for  the  final  struggle."  Prediction 
is  always  hazardous  ;  but  if  Exeter  Hall  has  a  prophecy  as  well  as 
a  history  and  a  doctrine,  its  disappearance  may  be  taken  to  fore- 
shadow not  so  much  the  destruction  of  the  school  to  which  it  has 
lor  many  years  past  supplied  a  name  and  local  habitation  as  its 
absorption  into  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  religious  life. 


THE  OPERA  SEASON. 

THE  opera  season  has  now  closed  at  both  houses.    At  Covent 
Garden  Mr.  Gye  produced  L'Etoih  du  JYord  for  the  last 
night.    Why  this  opera,  one  of  Meyerbeer's  finest  works,  should 
be  so  seldom  given  we  cannot  imagine.    There  are  few  part3 
of  Mme.  Patti's  which  show  her  to  greater  advantage  as  a 
singer,  and  the  histrionic  representation  of  the  character  falls 
well  within  her  powers  as  an  actress ;  whilst  the  part  of  Peter 
Is  that  in  which  M.  Maurel  is  seen  and  heard  at  his  best.  We 
have  often  noticed  his  admirable  acting  and  singing  in  the 
drunken  scene  in  the  second  act ;  we  can  only  say  that  on  this 
occasion  it  was  as  good  as  ever.    Mr.  Mapleson  brought  his  short 
continuation  of  the  season  at  cheap  prices  to  a  close  with  Aida, 
of  the  cast  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.    On  reviewing  the 
Work  of  the  past  season  at  both  houses  we  find  that  it  has  been, 
as  we  anticipated,  of  considerable  interest.  But,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  more  has  been  promised  than  has  been  performed.    But  few 
of  the  long  list  of  new  singers  have  appeared,  Mr.  Mapleson  having 
been  more  unfortunate  in  this  respect  than  Mr.  Gye ;  and  it  is 
especially  to  be  regretted  that  Signor  Medini*has  not  been  heard  in 
the  part  of  Marcel  in  Les  Huguenots,  in  which  he  excels  most  modern 
basses.  Indeed,  the  only  new  singer  of  importance  who  has  appeared 
at  Her  Majesty's  is  Mile.  Vanzandt,  and  we  have  before  expressed 
our  fears  that  her  appearance  is  premature.  We  can  only  hope  that 
we  may  be  mistaken ;  for  if  that  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  we  shall 
have  gained  a  really  good  light  soprano.    Mile.  Kellogg  has  ap- 
peared in  England  before,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  she  should 
have  stayed  away  from  this  country  so  long  that  her  fine  powers 
are  veiled  in  consequence  of  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  they 
have  been   subjected.     M.  Lassalle's    appearance  at  Covent 
Garden  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  past  operatic  year.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  qualities  of  beauty  of  voice,  good  vocali- 
zation, dramatic  expression,  and  histrionic  power  are  all  pos- 
sessed to  so  great  an  extent  by  one  artist.    Of  Mile.  Turolla's 
promise  we  have  before  spoken,  and  we  may  hope  that  prac- 
tice and  study  may  improve  her  as  a  vocalist,  and  we  may  also 
hope,  but  hardly  expect,  that  she  may  in  time  learn  how  to  express 
gracefully  and  clearly  the  strong  dramatic  feeling  with  which  she 
is  evidently  endowed.    Mile.  Heilbron  during  her  absence  from 
England  has  become  a  skilful,  graceful,  and  creative  actress; 
whilst  her  vocalization  is  of  a  high  order,   and  her  singing 
generally  quite  good  enough  to  support  her  fine  histrionic  powers. 
Amongst  the  former  members  of  the  company  at  Her  Majesty's, 
Mme.  Nilsson  has  reappeared,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
in  full  possession  of  her  powers.     Indeed,  she  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  art  of  acting,  whilst  her  voice,  if  it  has 
lost  something  in  the  upper  register,  has  improved  in  roundness  of 
quality.    Mme.  Gerster  has,  we  believe,  beeu  suffering  from  ill- 
health  throughout  the  season,  the  result  being  that  her  per- 
formances have  been  of  unequal  merit.    When  she  has  been  in 
good  voice  she  has  shown  great  progress  both  as  a  singer  and  an 
actress. 

Mile.  Minnie  Ilauk  has  kept  the  high  position  gained  by  her 
striking  impersonation  of  Carmen,  and  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  artistic  reputation  by  giving  a  careful  and  quiet  performance 
>t'  Elsa  in  Lohengrin.  Mme.  Marie  Roze  returned  late  in  the  season 
and  showed  no  signs  of  the  hard  work  which  she  has  lately  gone 


through. _  Mile.  Tremelli  is  developing  into  a  good  actress  in  spita 
of  the  slight  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  we  have  often  before 
noticed,  whilst  her  vocalization  is  making  rapid  advance.  Mme. 
Trebelli,  not  content  with  singing  better  than  any  other  artist,  has 
this  season  sung  better  than  ever,  and  by  her  performance  as 
Amneris  in,  Verdi's  Aula  has  established  herself  as  a  fine  tragic 
actress. 

Signor  Campanini  has  occasionally  been  in  good  voice,  but  more 
often  he  has  shown  the  fatal  effects  of  his  faulty  method  of  pro- 
ducing his  voice.  Later  in  the  season  Signor  Frapolli  has  taken 
most  of  the  principal  tenor  parts,  and  without  showing  any  extra- 
ordinary merit  has  done  them  well,  and  to  a  great  extent  removed 
the  unfavourable  opinion  which  we  formed  of  him  after  hear- 
ing him  in  liigoletto,  in  which  opera  M.  Roudil,  a  French 
singer  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  prospectus,  made  his 
first  appearance.  We  have  commented  at  length  on  this  artist's 
merits  and  faults  in  former  articles.  There  is  nothing  to  call  for 
notice  in  the  performances  of  the  former  members  of  Mr.  Gye's 
troupe. 

As  to  music,  we  have  to  record  that  at  Covent  Garden  two 
new  operas  have  been  produced  out  of  the  four  announced  in  the 
prospectus.  Of  the  first,  the  Marquis  dTvry's  Les  Amants  de 
Verone,  we  wrote  at  length  when  it  was  produced.  The  second, 
M.  Massenet's  Le  Hoi  de  Lahore,  is,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
a  work  of  very  great  merit;  and,  containing  as  it  does  many 
good  parts  and  many  scenes  lending  themselves  to  spectacular 
display,  it  is  likely  to  keep  the  great  favour  with  the  public  which 
it  now  enjoys.  Meyerbeer's  L'Africaine  has  been  revived,  after 
many  years  of  neglect ;  and  we  trust  that  we  may  now  have  occa- 
sional opportunities  of  hearing  this  fine  work. 

Mr.  Mapleson,  apparently  content  with  the  success  of  Carmen, 
his  new  opera  of  last  season,  has  produced  no  new  work,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  both  Gluck's  Armida  and  Boi'to's  Mejistofele, 
which  are  in  his  prospectus,  would  certainly  have  commanded  a 
considerable  success  of  curiosity  apart  from  their  merits.  However, 
he  has  contented  himself  with  adding  Aida  and  Linda  di 
Chamouni  to  the  repertoire  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  reviving 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas's  Mignon,  thus  giving  Mme.  Trebelli,  Mme. 
Gerster,  and  Mme.  Nilsson  each  a  part  which  has  shown  them  to 
the  very  greatest  advantage.  Rienzi  has  not  been  performed,  in 
spite  of  the  trouble  taken  to  mount  the  opera  during  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa's  season  of  opera  in  English  last  year. 

On  the  whole,  the  performances  at  both  houses  have  been 
better  than  those  given  last  season.  At  Her  Majesty's  there  is  a 
great  improvement  in  the  choruses  ;  whilst  at  Covent  Garden  the 
band  is  admirable,  and  Signor  Vianesi  has  improved  much  as  a 
conductor.  Not  only  is  his  beat  now  clear  and  well  accented, 
but  he  has  obtained  great  control  over  his  orchestra,  and  has 
gained  greatly  in  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  when  difficulties 
have  to  be  faced.  Sir  Michael  Costa  has  worked  hard  and  with 
true  artistic  feeling  throughout  the  season,  and  has  to  a  great 
extent  lost  his  former  fault  of  drowning  the  voices  by  the  power 
of  the  band.  As  yet  no  ill  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  fine 
orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  by  the  dangerous  practice  of 
having  more  than  one  conductor ;  though  Signor  Arditi,  who  has 
conducted  several  times  at  the  morning  performances,  is  widely 
different  from  Sir  Michael  Costa  both  in  artistic  intention  and 
in  style  as  a  conductor.  Of  course  when  M.  Sainton  conducts,  the 
band  is  under  its  chef  d'attaque  and  an  artist  who  has  played  under 
Sir  Michael  Costa  for  many  years,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
this  case  of  the  orchestra  being  unbalanced. 

The  general  stage  management  at  both  houses  has  been  good, 
though  at  Covent  Garden  the  strange  scenic  effect  of  changing 
Faust's  laboratory  into  a  modern  broker's  shop  is  still  retained — 
an  idea  probably  due  to  the  same  abnormal  wave  of  thought  which 
led  to  the  illustration  of  Beethoven's  pastoral  symphony  by  a 
panorama  which  was  presented  to  the  public  some  time  ago  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  general  stage 
arrangements,  we  may  mention  that  the  scenery  painted  for  the 
production  of  Aida  at  Her  Majesty's  is  the  most  beautiful  which 
has  been  seen  for  many  years  in  any  opera-house  in  London. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations  against  the  dangerous 
practice  of  putting  chairs  in  the  stall  gangways,  which  were 
insisted  on  during  the  visit  of  the  Francais  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
have  not  been  enforced  at  the  opera-houses ;  and  as  yet  no  action 
seems  to  have  been  taken  on  the  proposed  control  of  the  Board 
of  Works  in  matters  affecting  public  safety  in  theatres  and  music 
halls. 

The  delightful  English  versions  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the 
words  sold  in  the  London  opera-houses,  have  often  been  noticed  ; 
and  perhaps  we  should  regret  to  lose  our  favourite  passage  in  one 
English  version  of  the  iSonnambula,  "  and  this,  too,  I  must  tell 
you,  though  remarkable  it  seems,  that  somnambulists  they're 
called,  because  of  walking  in  their  dreams,"  but  we  feel  that  when 
modern  operas  are  produced,  some  little  care  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  translation.  In  the  Argument  to  the  opera  of  Mignon  we 
learn  that  the  heroine  has  been  carried  off' by  a  band  of  gipsies,  and 
that  the  chief,  Giarno,  "  combines  the  avocation  of  mountebank 
with  that  of  gipsy,"  which  is  much  like  saying  that  the  founder 
of  the  great  house  of  Rothschild  was  a  foreign  gentleman,  who 
combined  the  avocation  of  banker  with  that  of  Hebrew;  but 
passing  from  the  argument  to  the  translation  we  need  look  no 
further  than  the  first  chorus  to  find  a  true  gem  in  these  lines : — 

Magnates  groat  and  townsfolk  small, 

To  table  now  sit  down; 

Our  cigars  we'll  quickly  light, 

Fresh  zest  'twill  give  uuto  the  drink. 
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Fill  Ugh  the  foaming  beer, 
In  jugs  doth  now  approach, 
A  festive  day  is  this  indeed, 
A  day  of  mirth  and  joy. 

Again,  let  us  take  the  boolc  of  Le  Hoi  de  Lahore ;  in  the  Argu- 
ment we  find  that  "  In  the  presenco  of  Nail  Scindia  unfolds 
his  flatne,"  a  form  of  metaphor  which  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  met  with  before.    In  the  text  wo  lind : — 

X.YIK  (timidly  and  w  lit  trouble). 
Milord,  I'm  wed  to  heav'n,  toward  heav'n  is  my  vocation. 

ScisniA. 

Too  long,  alas,  from  the  world's  admiration 

This  fane  has  hid  thy  charm*,  here  MStrained  thou'rt  no  more, 

The  one  who  loves  tiiee  will  hence  to  freedom  thee  restore. 

When  Alira  is  wounded  and  Scindia  usurps  his  power,  we  find 
the  following  passage  : — 

SclNl'lA  (approaching  the  Kinrj,  with  a  hateful  voice). 
Thy  royal  pow'r,  O  Kin:;,  has  passed  for  ever ; 

Heav'n  o'er  thy  fall  would  me  elate. 
Ti<  my  vengeance  thy  might  did  sever, 
For,  know  it  well,  King,  thee  I  hate. 

"  Opera-books  passim  "  might  be  given  as  a  reference  to  such 
renderings  as  that  of  stauchi  amici  by  stanch  friends.  We  do  think 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  better  English  versions  pre- 
pared without  any  very  great  difficulty. 


GOODWOOD  RACES. 

THERE  are  few  people  to  -whom  the  race-going  public  are 
more  indebted  than  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  at  Good- 
wood he  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make  the 
races  as  good  as  possible,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  for 
the  comfort  of  those  who  go  to  see  them.  There  are  now 
ample  provisions  for  watering  several  miles  of  the  roads 
which  lead  to  the  course,  and  this  is  a  great  boon,  for  the 
dust  was  formerly  the  great  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  Good- 
wood. The  distance  of  the  racecourse  from  the  nearest  telegraph- 
office  used  to  be  a  great  inconvenience,  and  those  who  wished  to 
send  rapid  messages  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  carrier-pigeons, 
numbers  of  which  were  trained  for  months  beforehand  to  fly  to  the 
telegraph-station  some  miles  off.  But  this  difficulty  has  now  been 
overcome,  for  a  field  telegraph,  like  those  used  in  war,  connects 
the  racecourse  with  the  main  wires.  It  would  require  a  volume 
to  enumerate  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
at  Goodwood  since  the  days  when  the  meeting  took  place  in 
April,  and  two-mile  heats  were  the  fashion.  There  used  to  be 
one  four-mile  race,  in  which  the  owners  were  obliged  to  ride,  and 
the  weight  was  within  2  lbs.  of  14  stone.  At  one  time  Goodwood 
degenerated  from  a  three-day  to  a  one-day  meeting,  and  when  it 
was  again  increased,  only  seven  horses  ran  during  the  meeting.  In 
the  year  1S23  there  was  what  was  called  a  "  Cocked-Hat  Race," 
in  which  gentlemen  who  rode  in  cocked-hats,  were  allowed  5  lbs. 
In  1S30  the  meeting  had  risen  considerably  in  importance.  By  that 
time  several  of  the  best  known  races  had  been  instituted,  and  the 
first,  second,  and  third  horses  in  the  Cup  belonged  to  the  King. 
But  it  was  not  until  about  seven  years  later  that  the  meeting  re- 
ceived its  great  impetus.  When  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  allied  themselves  in  a  racing  confederacy,  they 
set  to  work  with  great  energy  to  make  Goodwood  what  it  has  ever 
since  remained,  one  of  the  most  successful,  and  certainly  the 
most  enjoyable,  of  the  race  meetings  held  in  Great  Britain. 

In  spite  of  the  most  miserable  summer  ever  known,  Goodwood 
was  looking  even  more  beautiful  than  usual  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  late  meeting.  The  weather  was  lovely,  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  commonplace  remark 
of  the  day  was  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  haymakin"- 
had  been  seen  on  the  road  to  Goodwood  races.  The  racin" 
began  in  the  Craven  Stakes  with  the  victory  of  a  10  to  1 
outsider.  This  was  Abbaye,  who  had  run  second  to  Wheel  of 
Fortune  in  the  One  Thousand.  She  had  run  very  badly  at  Yar- 
mouth :  but  as  she  had  swerved  and  bolted  at  that  meeting  her 
running  there  was  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Like  Alchemis°t  and 
I  ..i  -.she  ran  in  the  opening  races  at  both  Ascot  and  Goodwood. 
A:  A.-cot  Alchemist  won  and  Chios  ran  second,  Abbaye  not  get- 
ting even  a  place ;  but  Alchemist  was  much  more  heavily  weighted 
at  Goodwood,  although  the  same  excuse  could  not  be"  made  for 
Chios.  Thirty  horses  went  out  for  the  Stewards'  Cup.  When 
such  a  large  number  starts  for  a  handicap  over  so  short  a  course  as 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  both  luck  and  cunning  are  required  to  [ 
prophesy  successfully.  Cradle  was  the  first  favourite,  but  he  never 
held  a  prominent  position  in  the  race.  Rosbach,  the  second 
favourite,  ran  almost  as  badly  as  Cradle.  There  were  three  or 
four  horses  of  whom  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  veritable 
third  favourite  ;  but  one  of  these,  Peter,  won  the  race.  Vegetarian, 
a  40  to  1  outsider,  and  Lollypop,  a  50  to  1  outsider,  ran  second 
and  third.  It  may  be  thought  that  we  dwell  too  much  on  the 
gambling  aspects  of  this  race,  but  we  do  so  because  it  is  essen-  ' 
tiaUy  an  affair  of  betting.  Peter  would  probably  have  been  1 
the  first  favourite  on  the  strength  of  his  having  been  the  best 
two-year-old  that  ran  in  public  last  year,  had  he  not  disgraced 
himself  in  the  Fern  Hill  Stakes  at  Ascot ;  and  backers  had  not  yet 
forgotten  the  mistake  they  made  in  laying  5  to  2  on  him  for  that 
race.    There  was  a  fine  race  between  Peter  and  Vegetarian,  both  of 


whom  were  three-year-olds,  the  former  carrying  8  st.,  and  the  latter 
7  St.,  Lollypop,  a  six-year-old,  carrying  lost.,  being  close  to  them. 
At  weight  for  ago  Lollypop  was  giving  about  a  stone  to  Peter,  and 
Peter  a  stone  to  Vegetarian.  Peter  won  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length,  and  Vegetarian  beat  Lollypop  by  a  length.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  see  a  good  three-year-old,  which  had  been  turned  out 
of  the  Two  Thousand,  Derby,  and  St.  Leger,  through  the  death  of 
his  nominator,  winning  an  important  race  such  as  the  Goodwood 
Stewards'  Cup.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's  beautiful  Bend  Or 
won  the  valuable  Richmond  Stakes  in  a  canter,  although  he  had 
to  carry  6  lbs.  extra  weight  for  having  wron  the  Newmarket  July 
Stages.  Charibert,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand,  was  of  course 
made  first  favourite  for  the  Gratwicke  Stakes,  for  none  of  his  four 
opponents  were  first-rate  horses.  But  racing  calculations  based 
upon  the  most  scientific  principles  are  not  always  justified  by  the 
result ;  and  in  this  instance  Charibert,  who  on  previous  public 
form  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  the  first,  was  absolutely  the 
last  horse  in  the  race.  The  question  as  to  his  being  a  roarer  must 
now,  we  should  think,  be  set  at  rest  for  ever. 

Fordham  opened  the  second  day  by  an  exhibition  of  the  most 
masterly  horsemanship  in  the  Maiden  Stakes.  He  was  riding  a 
filly  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's,  and  he  managed  to  win  the  race  by  a  head, 
after  a  very  exciting  struggle.  Then  came  the  Lennox  Stakes,  for 
which  Lollypop,'  Placida,  Hackthorpe,  and  Japonica  came  out. 
Now  here  were  two  or  three  of  the  fastest  horses  on  the  turf,  one  of 
which,  Lollypop,  was  carrying  a  penalty  of  about  5  lbs.  They  had 
the  advantage  of  three  of  the  very  best  jockeys  to  ride  them,  and 
the  race  was  a  very  exciting  one.  Lollypop  made  the  running, 
but  Placida,  who  is  a  very  slow  mare  at  starting,  kept  creeping  up 
until  the  winning  post  was  reached,  yet  she  had  not  quite  caught 
Lollypop  when  the  race  was  finished,  although  he  tired  considerably 
in  the  rather  soft  ground  between  the  distance  and  the  winning 
post,  and  Lollypop  won  by  a  head.  Only  ten  horses  ran  for 
the  Goodwood  Stakes.  It  was  a  decidedly  good  handicap,  and 
lovers  of  racing  must  always  feel  an  interest  in  this  race,  because 
it  is  run  over  the  longest  of  all  the  great  handicap  courses. 
Among  the  starters  was  Ridotto,  the  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stakes, 
a  race  little  shorter  than  the  Goodwood  Stakes.  This  horse  had 
beaten  Bay  Archer  at  Ascot  by  more  than  half  a  length,  but 
at  that  time  the  last-named  horse  was  not  in  the  best  of 
condition,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  interfered  with 
in  the  race.  But  now  Bay  Archer  was  in  first-rate  con- 
dition, and  was  to  meet  Ridotto  on  6  lbs.  better  terms. 
Another  starter  was  Exmouth,  who  was  said  to  have  run  very 
well  in  a  private  trial  with  Thurio.  Like  Bay  Archer,  he  was 
a  three-year-old,  but  he  was  to  give  that  horse  10  lbs.  Rylstone 
had,  at  different  times,  distinguished  herself  greatly,  but  her  train- 
ing for  this  race  had  not  been  satisfactory.  Roehampton,  the 
winner  of  the  Great  Northamptonshire  Stakes,  had  the  heaviest 
weight  to  carry  of  all  the  starters.  Antient  Pistol  had  been  only 
beaten  a  head  by  Ridotto  at  Northampton,  and  he  was  now  to 
meet  him  on  9  lbs.  better  terms.  Reefer,  the  winner  of  the  Chester 
Cup,  was  another  starter,  but  he  had  only  1  lb.  less  to  carry  than 
Roehampton.  They  went  away  at  the  first  attempt  at  a  start,  and 
Stitchery  made  the  running,  but  she  soon  bolted  out  of  the 
course,  and  finally  threw  her  rider.  Then  an  outsider,  called  Mis- 
tress of  the  Robes,  made  the  running ;  but,  although  she  ran  very 
gamely,  Bay  Archer  passed  her  easily  at  the  end  of  the  race  and 
won  by  a  length.  This  is  the  third  successive  year  in  which  Mr. 
Crawfurd  has  been  the  owner  of  the  winner  of  the  Goodwood 
Stakes.  Considering  his  heavy  weight,  the  performance  of  Roe- 
hampton, who  ran  third,  was  an  extremely  good  one.  In  the 
Sussex  Stakes,  Rayon  d'Or  galloped  away  from  Ruperra  and  Lijap 
Year  just  as  he  pleased,  although  he  had  rather  the  worst  of  the 
weights.  The  distance,  however,  was  only  a  mile.  The  cele- 
brated two-year-old  filly  Dourauee  won  the  Findou  Stakes.  In 
this  filly  and  Bend  Or  the  Duke  of  Westminster  possesses  two  of 
the  best  two-year-olds  that  have  yet  appeared  in  public. 

Zut  beat  Strathern  and  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  with  such  ease  in 
the  Racing  Stakes  on  the  Thursday  that  people  began  to  think  he 
might  have  an  outside  chance  for  the  St.  Leger.  Rosbach,  who 
has  long  been  expected  to  win  a  good  handicap,  won  the  Chichester 
Stakes  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  Cradle,  Trappist,  and  Sir  Joseph 
were  the  favourites,  while  many  people  thought  Preciosa  was 
likely  to  win ;  but  Trappist  and  Sir  Joseph  were  terribly  over- 
weighted. Isonomy,  Parole,  Touchet,  Reefer,  and  an  animal 
called  The  Bear,  came  out  to  run  for  the  Cup.  The  Bear  is  a 
steeplechase  horse,  and  with  his  short  tail  he  looked  like  a  hunter 
among  race-horses.  As  soon  as  the  party  got  off,  away  went  The 
Bear  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  He  held  his  lead  for 
a  couple  of  miles,  and  when  they  were  Hearing  home  every- 
body expected  to  see  him  drop  back  to  the  rear;  but  although 
his  lead  became  much  decreased,  it  was  evident  that  Parole, 
Touchet,  and  Reefer  were  hopelessly  beaten.  One  horse,  how- 
ever, was  galloping  leisurely  along,  merely  waiting  his  jockey's 
signal  to  shoot  past  The  Bear.  Thi3  was  Isonomy,  who  cantered 
in  an  easy  winner  by  three  lengths.  Of  all  the  public  performers 
thi3  year,  Isonomy  has  undoubtedly  been  the  best ;  Parole,  although 
a  good  horse  at  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  not  a  great  stayer  ;  Touchet 
is  uncertain ;  Peter  does  not  like  a  very  long  distance.  But  we 
must  not  forget  The  Bear.  That  he  would  have  won  the  Good- 
wood Cup,  if  Isonomy  had  not  started,  seems  certain.  The  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes  were  won  by  a  nice  two-year-old  called  Robert 
the  Devil,  by  Bertram,  who  was  a  good  horse  over  courses  not  ex- 
ceeding one  mile  in  length. 

The  Friday's  racing  was  tame  and  uninteresting.    The  first 
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favourites  won  in  six  of  the  eight  races,  and  there  were  no  close 
contests.  No  race  was  won  by  less  than  a  length,  and  the  prin- 
cipal race  of  the  day  was  won  by  as  much  as  ten  lengths.  This 
was  the  Chesterfield  Cup,  for  which  fourteen  starters  went  to 
the  post.  Several  horses  of  note  ran  in  the  race,  including 
Lord  Clive,  Master  Kildare,  Belphcebe,  and  Thunderstone  ; 
but  it  turned  out  a  "  runaway  affair  "  for  a  three-year-old  called 
Villager,  who  had  a  very  light  weight  to  carry.  The  rest  of 
the  racing  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  was  not  specially  inte- 
resting, better  sport  being  frequently  seen  at  Saudown  and  smaller 
meetings. 

Before  the  Goodwood  meeting  it  was  commonly  said  that 
fine  weather  was  the  only  thirjg  that  would  be  necessary  to  ensure 
its  success.  Even  tolerable  weather  seemed  too  much  to  hope  for 
in  such  a  summer  as  the  present.  Contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, the  weather  was  most  enjoyable  ;  but  yet  the  meeting  was 
one  of  the  flattest  that  has  been  known  at  Goodwood  for  some 
years.  As  the  blame  could  not  be  cast  upon  the  weather,  people 
attributed  it  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  depression.  The 
racing  had  promised  to  be  good,  but  somehow  or  other  it  was  dull 
and  uninteresting.  Looking  back  upon  the  meeting  as  a  whole, 
we  may  pretty  safely  say  that  its  most  observable  features  were  the 
exciting  race  for  the  Lennox  Stakes  between  Lollypop  and  Placida, 
and  the  splendid  form  shown  by  Isonomy  in  the  Cup.  We  may 
conclude  by  noticing  two  other  of  its  incidents  which  are  rather 
unusual  at  important  race  meetings  in  these  days.  One  of  these 
was  the  little  part  taken  in  the  contests  by  horses  belonging  to 
Lord  Falmouth,  the  other  being  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
first  favourites. 


REVIEWS. 


OSCAR  II.  ON  CHARLES  XII* 

THE  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  who  writes  so  well  that  he 
might  publish  under  whatever  name  he  chose,  prefers  to  ap- 
pear as  an  author  without  assuming  his  full  royal  style.  But  he 
has  manifestly  no  wish  that  his  name  should  be  excluded  from 
their  catalogues  of  royal  authors  by  any  future  Horace  Walpoles ; 
nor  could  anything  written  by  him  be  more  appropriately  remem- 
bered as  his  than  the  scholarly  and  spirited  address  before  us.  In 
its  translated  form  this  production  is  blazoned  forth  with  the  arms 
of  the  united  kingdoms,  and  adorned  by  photographs  of  its  royal 
author  and  of  the  statue  of  Charles  XII.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
unveiling  of  which  the  speech  or  lecture  was  originally  delivered. 
The  translator  has  further  added  a  dedication  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whose  relations  with  King  Oscar  II.  are  doubtless 
of  a  very  different  description  from  those  between  his 
ancestor  and  King  Charles  XII.,  together  with  a  short 
preface  not  lacking  in  deferential  courtliness.  Mr.  Apgeorge, 
though,  by  his  own  confession,  "  conscious  of  having  failed  to 
transfer  to  his  own  language  the  finished  style  and  glow  of 
genius  which  distinguish  the  original  Swedish  work,"  has  at  all 
events  produced  a  very  fluent  and  readable  English  version  of  it. 
"  Oscar  Fredrik  "  is  a  poet  as  well  as  an  historical  student,  and 
though  by  no  means  discursive  or  diffuse  in  manner,  is  given  to 
occasional  bursts  which,  without  being  out  of  place  in  an  address 
such  as  this,  are  not  always  easily  reproduced  in  translation.  Mr. 
Apgeorge,  however,  cannot  be  reproached  with  tameness ;  for  his 
accuracy  we  are  unable  to  vouch.  The  slips  which  we  have 
noticed  are  very  few  and  unimportant,  and  may  possibly  not  be 
altogether  due  to  the  translator.  It  is,  however,  a  confusion  of 
ideas — resembling  that  which  in  some  people's  minds  appears  to 
exist  between  the  adjectives  "  adopted  "  and  "  adoptive " — to 
speak  of  Poland  as  an  "  electorate,"  while,  oddly  enough,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  is  in  the  same  sentence  called  "  Prince 
Augustus  of  Saxony."  The  lines  quoted  in  p.  62  "  from  the 
Swedish  Metrical  Psalter "  (where,  by  the  by,  Mr.  Apgeorge's 
"  the  Man  we  need  "  is  a  great  improvement  on  Miss  Winkworth's 
"  the  proper  Man  ")  are,  of  course,  a  translation  of  a  passage  in 
Luther's  best  known  hymn,  as  the  very  connexion  in  which  they 
are  cited  might  have  sufficed  to  indicate.  Even  in  their  idyllic 
sympathy  with  the  Swedish  invaders — a  tradition  to  which  the 
King  refers,  but  of  which  Voltaire  ("  moi  qui  doute  de  tout,  et 
surtout  des  anecdotes  ")  does  not  fail  to  supply  the  reverse — the 
Saxon  and  Silesian  Protestants  are  unlikely  to  have  preferred  a 
translation  to  the  original  text  of  "  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott." 

King  Oscar's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor — beyond 
dispute  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  the  world  has  ever  seen — 
is,  as  we  have  already  implied,  something  more  than  a  felicitous 
oration,  though  even  as  such  it  would  do  honour  to  its  author. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  thoughtful  student  of  history  marked 
by  a  breadth  of  judgment  and  candour  of  expression  creditable  to 
the  distinguished  historian  whose  teaching  the  King  appears  to 
have  mentioned  with  gratitude  in  the  dedication  of  the  original. 
As  it  happens,  State-Councillor  Carlson  (whose  historical  labours 
have  of  late  years  been  largely  interrupted  by  ollicial  duties  of 
high  importance)  has  been  unable  to  carry  his  continuation  of 
Geijer's  History  beyond  the  death  of  Charles  XL,  whom  King 
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Oscar  II.  terms  the  Louis  XIV.  of  Sweden,  and  whom  certainly 
no  sovereign,  eilher  of  the  seventeenth  or  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, surpassed  in  the  boldness  and  thoroughness  of  his  monarchical 
reforms.  But  it  is  interesting  to  gather  from  the  royal  pupil's  book 
what  are  the  views  commending  themselves  to  Swedish  historical 
scholars  of  the  present  day  with  regard  to  the  reign  which 
marks  the  turning-point  of  modern  Swedish  history.  When  to 
Charles  XII.  succeeded  Frederick  I.,  "our  Swedish  clock,"  ac- 
cording to  a  poetical  quibble  quoted  in  a  note  by  King  Oscar, 
"  passed  from  twelve  to  one,"  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  Sweden 
ceased  to  be  a  Great  Power  even  before  the  deadly  missive  at 
Fredrikshald  "  cast  down  her  hero.  This  fact,  and  the  other, 
which  Voltaire  has  put  with  his  usual  epigrammatic  force,  that 
"  Charles  XII.  united  in  himself  all  the  great  qualities  of  his  an- 
cestors, without  having  any  other  defect  or  misfortune  than  that 
of  exaggerating  them  all,"  suffice  to  account  for  the  national  en- 
thusiasm ensured  to  his  memory.  Voltaire's  in  many  ways  in- 
comparable monograph,  which  not  even  its  unhappy  doom  to  be 
used  as  a  school-book  by  beginners  can  deprive  of  its  claim  to 
rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  modern  historical  composition,  was 
written  in  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  sympathetic  with  its  hero.  With 
all  the  splendour  of  his  military  achievements,  Charles  XII.  was 
to  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  true  hero  of  the  cause  of  civilization — 
Peter  the  Great.  Thus  it  was  far  from  easy — and  least  easy  of  all 
for  a  Swedish  king  addressing  a  national  gathering  summoned  by 
a  military  association  in  the  capital  of  his  kingdom — to  hold  the 
balance  in  narrating  a  career  which  was  paradoxical  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  equally  glorious  in  its  course  and  disastrous  in  its  results 
for  the  country  which  remembers  it  with  irrepressible  pride.  King 
Oscar  II.  has,  however,  accomplished  this  task  successfully,  dis- 
playing at  the  same  time  the  discriminating  sense  of  justice 
which  becomes  the  historical  student  and  the  warm  national 
spirit  of  a  sovereign  who  quotes  with  understanding  the  observa- 
tion of  the  great  Swedish  historian  that  "  the  history  of  Sweden 
is  that  of  her  Kings." 

In  the  witty  little  notice  prefixed  to  the  original  edition  of  his 
Charles  XII.  Voltaire  seized  the  occasion — singularly  unsuitable 
as  it  was — to  protest  against  the  practice  of  generalizing  from 
special  periods  of  a  nation's  history  as  to  the  enduring  features  of  a 
nation's  character — of  regarding,  for  instance,  the  Spaniards  of  the 
days  of  Charles  V.  and  the  Roundheads  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
the  everlasting  types  of  Spaniards  and  Englishmen.  Just  as  we 
speak  of  a  man  having  been  brave  on  a  particular  day,  so  the 
philosophical  historian  thinks  that  the  most  we  ought  to  say  of  a 
nation  is  that  it  seemed  this  or  that  iu  some  particular  year  under 
some  particular  Government.  Most  assuredly,  however,  in  both 
politics  and  religion  the  course  of  nearly  three  centuries  has  left 
much  unchanged  in  Swedish  opinion  and  sentiment ;  and  if  the 
fancy  that  her  hero-king  is  not  dead  but  sleeps  for  a  time  like 
another  Barbarossa  be  an  individual  poet's  fiction  rather  than  a 
whole  people's  legend,  yet  Sweden  has  forgotten  herself  as  little  as 
she  has  forgotten  him.  It  is  the  more  welcome  to  find  an  openness 
to  considerations  beyond  the  range  of  national  sympathies  or 
antipathies  in  an  historical  essayist  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
Swedish  king,  and  who  believes  the  chief  charm  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor's portrait  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  "  both  his  faults  and  his 
merits  proclaim  him  a  true  son  of  our  Mother  Svea."  King  Oscar's 
remarks  as  to  the  irresistible  law  which  influenced  the  advance  of 
the  Russian  power  in  its  progress  to  the  coasts  of  Finland  are 
temperate  and  judicious,  though  ethnological  speculation  has  its 
fatalistic  side  as  well  as  certain  forms  of  religious  belief.  But 
there  is  a  breath  of  true  Demosthenic  patriotism  (such  as  has  at 
all  times  seemed  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  too  farsighted  Isocrates') 
in  the  passage  which  follows  : — 

The  progress  of  history  and  the  general  development  of  the  human  race 
cannot  be  arrested  ;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  would  worthily  bear 
the  name  of  statesman,  not  only  to  abstain  from  favouring  that  which  is 
injurious  to  his  country,  but  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  counteract 
it.  It  is  a  duty  on  the  altar  of  which  a  man  may  become  a  sacrifice,  but, 
comprehended  and  practised,  it  is  one  that  distinguishes  him  from  that 
common  herd  which  listens  to  the  siren-voice  of  present  advantage,  and 
follows  the  flaunting  banner  of  fortune  wherever  it  leads. 

It  was  the  double  error  of  Charles  XII.  that  he  did  not  re- 
cognize the  primary  importance  of  this  task,  and  that  wheu  at  last 
he  set  himself  to  solve  it,  he  chose  a  route  for  marching  upon  his 
foe  the  choice  of  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  wonder  of  his 
wonderful  career.  Centuries  hence  some  historical  sceptic  may 
perhaps  doubt  Charles's  march  to  the  Ukraine,  as  Sir  George 
Cox  has  doubted  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius — and  with  at 
least  equal  reason,  except  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  personal  cha- 
racters of  the  two  monarchs. 

In  glancing,  as  he  does  in  the  course  of  his  brief  opening  sketch 
of  Swedish  history,  at  "  the  communal  oppression  under  the  cloak 
of  Republicanism  "  which  "was  too  much  the  rule"  in  certain  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  Continent  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages, 
King  Oscar  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  historical  truth ;  though 
perhaps  the  remark  may  suggest  a  reminisceuce  of  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  llanse  Towns,  which  history  is  fur  from  being 
cherished  by  Scandinavian  sentiment.  This  opening  sketch  is  as 
a  whole  interesting,  more  especially  so  in  the  observations  on 
Charles  XI.  and  his  treatment  of  the  nobility  in  the  "  reduction," 
or  (as  Mr.  Apgeorge  bluntly  translates)  "  confiscation  "  of  their 
estates.  The  statement  that  this  confiscation  was  a  necessary 
measure  in  itself,  but  that  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
was  heartless  and  needlessly  severe,  reproduces  in  brief  the  judg- 
ment of  Carlson,  a  great  part  of  whose  last  volume  is  Uikeu 
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up  by  a  narrative  of  this  series  of  transactions,  which  has  few- 
parallels  in  the  whole  constitutional  history  of  Europe.  In  truth 
it  would  have  been  impossible  except  in  a  State  where  the  King 
had  been  solemnly  declared  responsible  for  his  nets  to  God  alone, 
and  the  appointed  commander  and  ruler  of  all  his  subjects.  King 
Oscar  holds  the  successful  energy  of  Charles  XI.  to  constitute  one 
proof  of  the  truth  that  Providence  has  manifestly  protected  the 
Swedish  nation ;  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  which  it  gave  new  rise 
among  the  peasantry  became  a  sure  support  to  the  throne,  while  in 
time  the  goodwill  of  the  nobility  was  recovered.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  the  administrative  lists  of  the  Swedish  provinces  of  the 
present  day  the  old  names— the  De  la  Gardies  and  Wachtmeisters 
and  Sparres — which  contrast  so  strangely  with  the  democratic 
names  of  the  governors  of  the  neighbouring  Norwegian  provinces. 

But  of  course  another  source  of  the  conservative  spirit  of  Swedish 
nationality  lies  in  its  religious  feeling,  of  which  thero  has  never 
been  a  truer,  though  at  the  same  time  never  a  stranger,  representa- 
tive than  Charles  XII.  lie  had  at  once  the  fervour  and  the  endu- 
rance of  a  deeply  religious  nature ;  and,  if  his  life  was  in  some 
respects  more  Puritan  than  that  of  the  Puritans— for  even  Voltaire 
can  only  find  a  reason  for  his  having  forsworn  wine,  and  hint  at  an 
amour  "before  the  "  prodigious  and  sudden  change  *'  which  he 
showed  in  his  nineteenth  year — he  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  tolerant  spirit  such  as  has  not 
always  been  characteristic  of  Swedish  Lutheranism.  On  this  head 
Voltaire,  as  is  natural,  has  more  to  say  than  King  Oscar  II.,  who 
rather  oddly  suggests  that  it  was  the  pious  scruples  of  Charles 
against  taking  command  of  the  Turks  in  person  after  he  had 
sought  a  refuge  among  them  which  prevented  the  renewal  under 
favourable  circumstances  of  war  with  Russia.  Speaking  of  this 
part  of  his  sketch,  wo  may,  by  the  by,  question  whether  King 
Oscar  is  correct  in  speaking  of  Catharine  at  the  Pruth  as  not  yet 
the  consort  of  the  Czar  ;  but  there  may  be  here  some  awkwardness 
in  the  translation.  If  it  be  no  sin  to  covet  honour  after  such  a 
fashion  as  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  to  it  a  nation's  life-blood  ;  if  it 
be  no  sin  to  postpone  to  a  desire  for  revanche  every  consideration 
of  prudent  aud  farsighted  statesmanship,  then  the  moral  character 
of  Charles  XII.  is  defaced  by  no  serious  stain.  The  cruel  execu- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Patkul  forms,  as  King  Oscar  confesses,  a 
dark  page  in  the  history  of  Charles  XII. ;  but  "  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  on  such  matters 
differed  greatly  from  those  of  our  own  time  ;  also  that  the  sufferer 
was  not  only  a  traitor  to  his  own  nation,  but  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  dangerous  enemies  of  his  adopted  country  and  its 
lawful  ruler.''  This  seems  to  us  a  more  satisfactory  explanation 
than  Voltaire's,  who  contents  himself  with  the  sarcasm  that  "  the 
King  of  Sweden  alone,  having  been  educated  in  the  principles  of 
despotism,  believed  himself  to  have  done  a  simple  act  of  justice, 
while  the  whole  of  Europe  condemned  his  cruelty." 

We  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  those  passage-3  of  King 
Oscar's  address  which  have  a  special  interest  for  students  of 
military  history.  The  King  appears  to  cherish  a  "predilection  for 
the  navy,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  written  a  poem  on  the  reminiscences  of  this  branch  of 
the  Swedish  service,  and  he  devote3  a  note  to  an  illustration  of 
the  debt  which  the  country's  history  owed  to  it.  But  his  rapid 
sketches  of  the  great  battles  of  Charles  XII.  are  clear  and  interest- 
ing, though  that  of  Pultowa  is  unduly  brief.  Fortunately  a 
share  in  this  disaster,  as  well  as  in  the  humiliating  capitulation 
which  followed,  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  wound  and  its  con- 
sequences which  disabled  the  King.  The  general  observations  on 
the  military  system  of  Charles  XII.  are  likewise  deserving 
of  notice.  The  arms  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  were  the  infantry, 
of  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  established  the  reputation,  and 
the  cavalry,  which  Charles  himself  cherished  with  special  care. 
He  was  most  successful  in  bringing  about  an  effective  co-operation 
between  the  two ;  but  it  is  rather  startling  to  read  that,  when  the 
Swedish  troops  marched  out  of  Saxony,  there  were  no  less  than 
25.000  cavalry  in  a  total  of  44,000  men,"  though  of  course  many  of 
the  horsemen,  and  especially  the  dragoons,  often  rendered  service  on 
loot.  Of  artillery  Charles  XII.  appears  in  general  to  have  made 
but  slight  use.  "  When  the  army  evacuated  Saxony  in  1707 
lour  light  field-piece3  were  apportioned  to  each  regiment ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  much  service."  They  were 
probably  of  the  model  due  to  Gustavu3  Adolphus,  whose  improve- 
ments in  this  arm  were,  if  we  remember  rightly,  made  the  subject 
of  an  essay  by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  In  sum,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  true  secret  of  the  military  genius  of 
Charles  XII.,  as  of  thatof  his  great  ancestor,  and  of  Hannibal  before 
and  Napoleon  after  them,  may  be  found  in  the  one  word  "  celerity." 

The  strangest  and  the  saddest  part  of  the  story  of  Charles  XII. 
is,  of  course,  its  close,  though  probably  few  men  were  ever  less  in- 
clined to  moralize  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  than  he.  King 
Oscar,  who  hints  rather  than  develops  the  belief  that  Charles's 
long  absence  in  Turkey  was  "  based  on  a  settled  political  plan,'' 
has  not  concealed  the  desolation,  in  the  midst  of  the  activity,  of 
the  brief  remnant  of  ln'3  career.  He  has  certainly  dwelt  with  no 
unnecessary  severity  upon  the  combination  against  him  which  his 
re-appearance  threatened  to  break  through  ;  the  greedy  sagacity  of 
King  George  I.,  for  instance,  merely  provokes  the  observation  that 
'•  even  the  Sovereign  of  England,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  became 
a  natural  antagonist  of  the  Power  that  owned  territory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser."  On  the  other  hand,  he  says  nothing  of  the 
revenge  which  Charles  contemplated,  and  which  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  discovery  of  Gortz's  plot.  But  he  avows  his  belief  that 
in  this  last  period  of  Charles's  career  hi3  statesmanship  was  wholly 


at  fault ;  that  he  should  have  consented  to  peace  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Stralsund,  and  after  he  had  refused  to  do  so  should  have 
waged  war  where  his  chief  danger  lay.  Instead  of  resisting  the 
Russian  advance,  he  invaded  Norway,  and  thus,  when,  in  his  second 
campaign  against  the  latter,  death  overtook  him  in  the  trenches  of 
Fredrikshald,  a  peace  with  Russia  was  on  the  point  of  conclusion. 
But  King  Oscar  seems  to  doubt  the  certainty  assumed  by  Voltaire 
and  others  that,  had  Charles  lived,  this  peace  would  have  been 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  an  offensive  alliance,  according  to  Gortz's 
propositions.  Contemporary  Sweden  might  have  refused  to  follow 
its  King  into  a  policy  involving  new  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  so 
vast  a  scale ;  for  the  harmony  between  the  King  and  his  people 
was  at  an  end,  though  not  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
former.  Hence,  as  King  Oscar  points  out,  the  circumstance  that 
Charles  XII.  was  now  frequently  obliged  to  employ  other  than 
Swedish  agents  of  his  policy,  one  of  whom,  by  the  by,  appearing 
in  this  translation  as  "Fabricius,"  was  the  "M.  Fabrice"  to  whom 
Voltaire  acknowledges  his  obligations. 

The  last  scene  of  all  is  well  known.  It  is  strange  how  long  sus- 
picion should  have  continued  to  assert  that  Charles  XII.,  like  the 
great  Gustavus  and  his  later  namesake,  was  the  victimof  assassina- 
tion. King  Oscar  was  the  eye-witness  of  an  inquiry  which  has 
happily  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever : — 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1859,  another  King  Charles,  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  chief  seientitic  men  of  the  country,  stood  beside  the  opened  sarco- 
phagus of  his  illustrious  namesake,  in  the  vault  of  the  Charles's  in  the 
Riddarholrn  Church.  A  careful  examination  has  proved  how  utterly  un- 
founded were  the  suspicions  that  the  hero  had  fallen  by  an  assassin's 
hand. 


MADA3IE  PIOZZI'S  JOURNEY  THROUGH  FRANCE, 
ITALY,  AND  GERMANY.* 

THERE  are  two  passages  in  Lord  Macaulay's  writings  which 
seem  to  dispute  with  each  other  the  palm  for  extravagance. 
The  first  is  one  in  which  he  describes  Charles  II. 's  Court,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  King  was  struck  with  his  last  illness. 
"  The  King,"  he  writes,  "  sate  there  chatting  and  toying  with 
three  women,  whose  charms  were  the  boast,  and  whose  vices  were 
the  disgrace,  of  three  nations."  In  the  second  passage  he  tells  how 
Mrs.  Thrale  after  her  marriage  with  Signor  Piozzi  went  to  live 
for  a  time  in  Italy.  "  She  fled,"  he  says,  "  from  the  laughter  and 
hisses  of  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen  to  a  land  where  she 
was  unknown."  We  may  well  doubt  whether  even  the  corrupt 
Courts  of  the  three  nations,  the  Courts  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  felt  either  the  glory  or  the  disgrace  of  the  three 
women  referred  to  in  the  former  passage.  The  nations  knew 
little,  and  cared  as  little,  about  the  charms  and  the  vices  of 
Barbara  Palmer,  Louisa  Querouaille,  and  Hortensia  Mancini. 
In  like  manner  how  many  of  the  English  men  and  English 
women  living  a  hundred  years  later  cared,  we  may  well  ask, 
whether  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  widow  of  a  rich  brewer,  married  an 
Italian  musician  or  remained  a  widow  ?  Horace  Walpole,  at  all 
events,  passes  over  this  important  event  in  silence,  and  Horace 
Walpole  rarely  failed  to  reflect  whatever  interested  the  world 
of  fashion.  If,  however,  Mme.  Piozzi  wras  pursued  by  the  laughter 
aud  hisses  of  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  she  certainly 
for  a  time  bore  up  against  the  storm  bravely.  Long  enough, 
indeed,  we  might  have  thought,  to  allow  it  to  pass  over,  and  enable 
her  and  her  Italian  husband  to  be  quite  forgotten.  She  was 
married  in  July,  and  did  not  leave  England  till  September.  Her 
name  certainly  became  very  generally  known  after  she  had  pub- 
lished her  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  and  after  Bos  well  had  brought 
out  his  Life.  But  by  the  year  1784  her  fame  must  have  been  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  of  the  London  sets.  Some  of  the  first  men  of 
the  day  for  ability  and  learning  she  reckoned,  indeed,  among  her 
acquaintances;  but  we  may  feel  sure  that, till  the  scurrilous  news- 
papers ridiculed  her  for  her  marriage,  her  countrymen  and  country- 
women generally  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  her  existence.  In 
"  fleeing  "  to  Italy  she  went  dead  against  Johnson's  most  earnest 
entreaty.  "  Do  not,"  he  wrote  to  her,  after  hearing  of  her 
marriage,  "  do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now  pre- 
sume to  offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England.  You 
may  live  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more 
security."  No  doubt  one  of  her  reasons  for  going  abroad — 
perhaps  her  chief  reason — was  a  desire  to  place,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  gap  between  her  old  life  and  her  new  one.  She  suffered,  we 
may  be  sure,  from  the  disapprobation,  the  contemptuous  dis- 
approbation, of  all  her  old  friends,  and  from  the  gossip  of  the 
newspapers.  But  her  departure  was  delayed,  as  we  have  said,  for 
many  weeks  ;  and,  when  she  did  start,  she  was  not  hooted  at  all  the 
way  from  Bath  to  Dover.  As  we  read  Lord  Macaulay's  description 
we  picture  to  ourselves  mocking  crowds  gathering  at  every  stage 
round  her  post-chaise,  and  overwhelming  her  and  her  foreign 
husband  with  their  laughter  and  hisses. 

One  of  the  results  of  her  journey  was  an  account  of  it  which  she 
published  in  two  volumes.  Miss  Burney  records  in  her  diary, 
"  The  Queen  is  reading  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Tour  to  me,  instead  of  my 
reading  it  to  her.  She  loves  reading  aloud,  and  in  this  work  finds 
me  au  able  commentator.  How  like  herself,  how  characteristic  is 
every  line  !  Wild,  entertaining,  flighty,  inconsistent,  and  clever." 
The  reader  who,  trusting  to  Miss  Burney 's  judgment,  should  take 
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up  these  volumes  would  certainly  find,  himself  disappointed.  He 
might  skim  them  and  he  amused,  hut  he  could  hardly  read  them 
from  beginning  to  end.  Like  all  travellers  of  last  century,  and 
perhaps  like  many  of  this  ceutury,  Mme.  Piozzi  thought  herself 
bound,  as  she  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  to  describe  the 
treasures  of  art  that  she  found  in  their  museums.  She  writes  of 
course  in  a  style  of  criticism  that  sounds  strangely  enough  in  our 
ears.  Not  once  does  she  call  a  picture  tender,  subtle,  or  emotional. 
She  knew  nothing,  we  fear,  about  the  ideal,  and  the  real,  and  never 
once  mentions  the  subjectivity  and  the  objectivity  of  a  single  work 
of  art.  Her  language,  therefore,  is  scarcely  intelligible  at  the 
present  day,  and  her  art  criticisms  are  on  that  account,  if  on  no 
other,  passed  over  in  contempt.  Fortunately,  however,  she  was  a 
woman  fond  of  observing  manners  and  recording  curious  stories,  as 
well  as  of  displaying  her  knowledge  of  antiquities  and  art.  Like  most 
other  travellers,  she  can  tell  one  or  two  good  stories  of  the  strange 
notions  foreigners  form  of  England.  We  were  ourselves  once  not  a 
little  amazed,  as  well  as  amused,  at  hearing  a  Russian  lady  declare 
that  she  dared  not  come  to  England  because  she  had  received 
such  a  dreadful  account  of  our  climate.  It  had  certainly  never 
entered  our  head  that,  bad  as  our  climate  may  be,  it  could  be 
dreaded  by  a  Russian.  Mme.  Piozzi  says  that  the  Italians  used  to 
ask  her  how  people's  health  "  endured  the  burning  fossils  in  the 
chambers  at  London."  She  had  more  than  once  heard  an  Italian 
say,  "  I  would  go  see  this  same  England  myself  I  think,  but  that 
fuel  made  of  minerals  frights  me."  One  lady,  hearing  that  she  had 
visited  several  of  the  finest  churches  in  Italy,  said,  ' "  You  do  very 
right  to  look  at  our  churches,  as  you  have  none  in  England, I  know 
— but,  then,  you  have  so  many  other  fine  things — such  charming 
steel  buttons,  for  example ' ;  pressing  my  hand  to  show  that  she 
meant  no  offence.  '  For,'  added  she,  '  one  person  is  of  one  mind, 
you  know,  another  of  another.' "  Italians  who  had  travelled  did, 
however,  now  and  then,  try  to  do  justice  to  England.  Mme. 
Piozzi  heard  one  of  these  gentlemen  haranguing  in  praise  of  Eng- 
lish cleanliness.  He  told  his  auditors  how  "  all  the  men  in 
London  that  were  noble  put  on  a  clean  shirt  every  day,  and  the 
women  washed  the  street  before  his  house-door  every  morning." 
"  What  a  laud  of  slavery  !  "  exclaimed  a  lady  in  the  company, 
"but  it  is  all  done  by  command  of  the  sovereign,  I  suppose." 
Those  Germans  who  claim  that  from  their  countrymen  we  derive 
our  love  of  Shakspeare,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  many  years 
before  German  criticisms  were  known  in  England,  an  Italian  pro- 
fessor who  had  spent  some  time  in  London  told  Mme.  Piozzi 
that  "no  native  of  our  island  could  sit  three  hours  and  not  speak 
of  Shakspeare."  Perhaps  he  had  had  the  honour  of  meeting  in 
town  those  two  ladies  of  great  distinction,  who  when  in  the 
country  visited  at  the  house  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  talked 
about  Shakspeare,  taste,  and  the  musical  glasses.  To  set  against 
the  praise  bestowed  on  our  cleanliness  we  have  a  severe  censure 
pronounced  by  a  Venetian  lady  on  our  want  of  delicacy: — 
"  She  said  she  would  tell  a  story  that  would  prove  the  Eng- 
lish to  be  nasty  enough,  at  least  in  some  things,  for  that  she 
had  actually  seen  a  handsome  young  nobleman  who  came  from 
London  and  ought  to  have  known  better,  souse  some  thick  cream 
into  the  fine  clear  coffee  she  presented  him  with,  which  everybody 
must  confess  to  be  vera  porcheria  ! — a  very  piggish  trick." 

In  such  a  book  as  this  it  is  pleasant  to  find  how  well  satisfied  the 
world  was  with  a  state  of  things  which  often  excites  our  pity,  or  even 
contempt.  In  like  manner  our  descendants  will  pity  or  despise  us 
for  those  very  things  on  which  we  not  a  little  pride  ourselves.  Thus 
Mme.  Piozzi,  writing  twenty  years  before  a  single  street  in  London 
was  lighted  with  gas,  says,  "  The  streets  at  Vienna  are  lighted  up, 
not  like  ours  now,  but  very  like  what  they  were  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago."  She  tells  a  story  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  "  who  was 
said  to  have  expressed  his  concern,  when  he  saw  the  roads  lighted 
up  round  London,  that  our  King  should  put  himself  to  so  great 
an  expense  on  his  account,  thinking  it  a  temporary  illumination 
made  to  receive  him  with  distinguished  splendour."  We,  used 
as  we  are  to  our  network  of  railways,  look  back  upon  our  fore- 
fathers as  a  very  stay-at-home  people,  and  believe  that  in 
their  days  there  was  but  very  little  communication  betweeu 
the  different  parts  of  the  island.  Yet  Mme.  Piozzi,  writing  at 
the  time  when  mail-coaches  began  to  run,  boasts  of  "that 
perpetual  connexion  kept  up  between  all  the  towns  and 
counties  of  Great  Britain  which  is  unknown  in  all  other  nations." 
On  her  way  home  she  stayed  in  Vienna.  In  Transylvania,  at 
scarcely  a  greater  distance  from  her,  she  wrote,  than  Derby  is 
from  London,  the  plague  was  raging,  yet  she  was  not  anxious. 
How  different  would  it  have  been,  she  says,  had  it  been  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  whole,  she  was  well  pleased  with  her  residence 
abroad,  and  did  not  agree  with  a  charming  English  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  who  longed  to  be  at  home  "  that  she  might  exchange 
fasto,  fiera,  and  frittura  for  a  muffin,  a  mop,  and  a  morning  news- 
paper— three  things  equally  unknown  in  Italy  as  the  other  three 
among  us."  Satisfied  though  she  generally  was,  yet  she  com- 
plains, as  travellers  still  have  too  much  reason  to  complain,  that 
"  the  excessive  lenity  of  all  Italian  States  makes  it  dangerous  to 
live  among  them."  At  Rome  she  says  '■'  those  who  deserve  hang- 
ing enjoy  almost  a  moral  certainty  of  never  being  hanged."  She 
reminds  us  of  a  story  Southey  tells  of  an  Irishman  who  had  been 
at  Rome,  and  who  said  "  it  was  the  most  laineant  Government  in 
the  world.  You  might  kill  a  man  in  the  streets,  and  nobody 
would  take  the  laist  notice  of  it."  She  was  at  Milan  when  two 
rpen  were  arrested.  One  had  murdered  his  fellow-servant  in  cold 
blood.  He  had  killed  him  while  he  had  the  lemonade  tray  in 
his  hand,  going  in  to  serve  the  company.    The  other  had  broken 


some  street  lamps  that  had  been  lately  set  up.  "'I  hope,' 
said  I,  '  that  they  will  hang  the  murderer.'  '  I  rather  hope,' 
replied  a  very  sensible  lady  who  sate  near  me,  'that  they 
will  hang  the  person  who  broke  the  lamps,  for,'  added  she,  '  the 
first  committed  his  crime  only  out  of  revenge,  poor  fellow !  but 
this  creature  has  had  the  impudence  to  break  our  fine  new  lamps, 
all  for  the  sake  of  spiting  the  Arch-duke.'  "  In  Vienna  she  found 
the  Emperor  as  much  respected  as  the  Archduke  at  Milan.  She 
went  with  some  gentlemen — friends  of  her3 — to  the  post-office  to 
look  for  letters.  They  only  received  surly  answers.  But  "a 
rough  fellow  snatched  the  hat  from  one  of  their  heads,  saying, 
'  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  are  standing  before  the  Emperor's 
officers  ? '  '  I  know,'  replied  the  prompt  Italian, '  that  we  are  come 
to  a  country  where  people  wear  their  hats  in  the  church,  so  need 
not  wonder  we  are  bid  to  take  them  off  in  the  post-office.'" 

In  describing  that  disappointment  that  travellers  so  commonly 
feel  when  they  for  the  first  time  visit  a  place  of  which  they  have 
long  heard,  Mme.  Piozzi  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  young  woman 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  had  never  been  ten  miles  out  of 
London.  She  took  her  with  her  to  the  seaside.  "  '  Well,  child  ! ' 
said  I,  '  are  not  you  much  surprised  ? '  '  It  is  a  fine  sight,  to  be 
sure,'  replied  she  coldly,  '  but  — — .'  '  But  what  ?  you  are  not 
disappointed,  are  you  ? '  '  No,  not  disappointed ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
what  I  expected  when  I  saw  the  ocean.'  '  Tell  me  then,  pray, 
good  girl,  and  tell  me  quickly,  what  did  you  expect  to  see  ? ' 
'  Why,  I  expected,'  with  a  hesitating  accent,  '  I  expected  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  water.' "  We  are  reminded  of  the  passage  in  Landor's 
poem  of  Gebir,  which  Lamb  wearied  his  friends  by  constantly 
repeating,  when  the  child  who  had  been  taken  for  the  first  time  to 
the  sea-shore,  exclaims — 

Is  this  the  mighty  Ocean  ?  Is  this  all  ? 

Mme.  Piozzi,  in  ascending  Vesuvius,  was  recognized  by  the  hermit 
of  the  mountain  : — 

"  Did  I  never  see  you  before,  madam  ?  "  said  he.  "  Yes,  sure  I  have, 
and  dressed  you  too,  when  I  was  a  hairdresser  in  London  ;  and  I  dressed 
pretty  Miss  Wynne,  too,  in  the  same  street.  Vit-elle  encore  ?  vit-elle 
encore  ?  Ah !  I  am  old  now,"  continued  he.  "  I  remember  when  black 
pins  first  came  up." 

We  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  much  better  than  this  in  the 
memory  of  Master  Robert  Shallow.  An  English  lady,  with  her 
little  boy  of  four  years  old,  was  in  the  party  that  climbed  Vesuvius 
and  looked  down  the  crater.  The  child  a  few  days  before  had 
been  taken  to  the  menagerie,  and  had  seen  the  elephant  play  a 
hundred  tricks  at  the  command  of  his  keeper.  When  Mme.  Piozzi 
asked  him  what  he  had  seen  on  Vesuvius,  "  '  I  saw  the  chimney,' 
he  replied,  '  and  it  was  on  fire ;  but  I  liked  the  elephant  better.' " 
With  one  more  anecdote  we  must  conclude  our  account  of  these 
travels.  As  she  was  being  rowed  over  the  Bay  of  Naples  her 
boatman  bid  them  observe  the  Appian  Way  under  the  water, 

where,  indeed,  it  appears  quite  clearly,  even  to  the  tracks  of  wheels  on  its 
old  pavement,  made  of  very  large  stones  ;  and,  seeing  me  perhaps  particu- 
larly attentive,  "  Yes,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  do  assure  you  that  Don  Horace 
and'  Don  Virgil,  of  whom  we  hear  such  a  deal,  used  to  come  from  Rome  to 
their  country-seats  here  in  a  clay,  over  this  very  road,  which  is  now  over- 
flowed, as  you  see,  by  repeated  earthquakes,  but  which  was  then  so  good 
and  so  unbroken,  that  if  they  rose  early  in  the  morning  they  could  easily 
gallop  hither  against  the  Ave  Maria." 


SCOTCH  EPITAPHS  AND  THEIR  COLLECTOR* 

HMO  people  who  do  not  know  the  country  very  intimately, 
-i-  Scotland  seems  a  barren  land  for  the  ecclesiastical  antiquary. 
The  Reformation  made  a  very  clean  sweep,  and  the  later  genera- 
tions of  Scotchmen  have  been  of  all  people  in  the  world  the  most 
successful  in  building  utterly  mean,  bleak,  comfortless,  and  hideous 
places  of  worship.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  historian  of  the 
Reformation  has  ever  accounted  for  the  extraordinary  cesthetic 
change  which  produced,  or  was  produced  by,  that  movement  in 
Scotland.  Up  to  a  certain  date  the  Scotch  had  their  religious 
art,  like  other  Christian  peoples.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  they  destroyed  their  ancient  and  beautiful  cathedrals, 
their  parish  churches,  every  carved  stone,  every  painted  piece  of 
panel.  Where  the  early  fanes  had  stood  they  built  barns, 
plastered  over  inside  with  a  dirty  yellow,  lit  by  square  windows, 
lined  with  narrow  pews,  and  absolutely  without  ornament.  The  very 
bells  seem  to  be  at  least  a  century  later  than  the  Reformation. 
Thus,  to  the  careless  student,  or  even  to  the  incurious  native,  Scot- 
land seems  almost  devoid  of  church  antiquities.  The  grim  Presby- 
terian barns  stand  on  every  high  place.  There  are  scattered  and 
naked  ruins,  as  of  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  St.  Andrew's,  Pluscarden, 
and  so  forth ;  but  the  parish  churches  are  almost  all  of  the  kind 
wherein  Davie  Deans  could  have  taken  pleasure.  It  is  only  the 
earnest  antiquary  that  finds,  here  a  pointed  window,  there  an  old 
font,  elsewhere  a  scrap  of  fresco,  or  the  grave  of  a  crusader.  An 
antiquary  of  this  sort  was  Mr.  Andrew  Jervise,  whose  first  volume 
of  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions  we  reviewed  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, and  whose  posthumous  volume  and  memoir  now  lie  before 
us. 

Mr.  Jervise  was  "  a  character,"  and  his  life  is  a  page  torn  out  of 
social  history.    His  biographer,  Mr.  William  Alexander,  has  told 

*  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions  from  Burial  Grounds  and  Old  Buildings 
in  the  Nbrth-East  of  Scotland,  with  BUtOrictU,  Biographical,  Genealogical, 
and  Antiquarian  Notes,  gift  By  the  late  Andrew  Jervise,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Vol.  II.  Edinburgh :  David  Douglas. 
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the  simple  and  rather  melancholy  tale  of  his  works  and  days  with 
tact,  skill,  and  sound  judgment ;  indeed  wo  have  seldom  read  a 
more  exemplary  study  in  biography.  Andrew  Jervise,  the  "  Old 
Mortality  "  of  his  period,  the  industrious  student  of  mortuary  in- 
scriptions and  local  legend,  was  born  at  Brechin  on  July  2S,  1S20, 
and  died  on  April  12,  1S7S.  His  mother  was  one  Jean  Chalmers, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  a  nursery  gardener ;  his  father  was 
Andrew  Juris,  who  was  at  one  time  a  servant  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  but  who  seems  to  have  enlisted  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  his  illegitimate  son.  The  family  of  Jean  Chalmers  did  not 
cast  her  off,  but  her  presence  and  that  of  her  child  could  not  be 
welcome,  in  spite  of  the  tolerance  with  which  the  Scotch  poor 
regard  errors  of  this  kind.  In  iS2i  the  grandfather  of  Andrew 
Jervise  died : — 

The  family  bad  been  called  together  at  his  funeral;  and  it  is  told  how, 
when  the  male  part  of  them  had  returned  from  the  graveyard,  the  "  gan- 
ijrel "  infant  that  was  amusing  itself  by  the  tireside  ....  endeavoured  to 
be  innocently  familiar  with  the  strangers,  being  rudely  repulsed  by  some 
one  in  the  company,  burst  out  crying  ;  mid  how  the  poor  mother,  feeling  all 
her  lotu  lii:i->,  was  speedily  weeping  bitterer  tears  than  those  of  her  child. 
Ua  . ;'  the  funeral  company  was  John  Gray,  mill-Spinner,  who  had  married 
Marv,  the  next  elder  sister  of  Jean  Chalmers,  aud  who  then  resided  at 
Stonehaven.  With  a  practical  sympathy,  that  did  the  utmost  credit  to 
his  head  and  heart,  the  generous  "brother-in-law  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said,  "  Jeauie  gaes  wi'  us.  We  hae  a  roof  that  will  shelter  her  and  her 
bairn." 

Jervise's  mother  had  hard  work  to  support  herself  and  the  child 
by  needlework.  lie  rewarded  her  by  a  constant  and  devoted 
affection.  She  survived  him  by  a  few  months,  and  they  now  lie  in 
the  same  grave.  As  a  child  Jervise  was  rather  precocious.  When 
under  five  years  old  ho  went  oil',  with  another  little  fellow,  and 
entered  his"  name  as  a  pupil  at  "  Hebby's  schule,"  a  small  day 
school  kept  bv  a  cripple  fit  for  no  other  work.  He  was  not  a  very 
diligent  student.  Just  as  Edwards,  the  naturalist,  took  spon- 
taneously to  vipers,  toads,  hedgehogs,  and  similar  pets,  young 
Jervise  took  to  old  castles,  ruinous  keeps,  and  haunted  church- 
yards. He  gathered  all  the  legends,  tales  of  spectres,  like  "  Red- 
cap "  of  Hermitage,  and  the  traditions  about  buried  treasure, 
which  are  common  in  all  Scotch  rural  districts.  Thus  he  displayed 
his  "  vocation." 

Vocations  are  generally  thwarted.  Jervise  had  to  work  for  his 
bread,  and  he  practised  as  a  compositor,  in  one  or  two  country 
towns,  and  in  Edinburgh.  He  became  acquainted  with  some 
Scotch  minor  poets — kind  and  sensible  men,  in  spite  of  their  minor 
poetry.  In  Edinburgh  he  even  saw  something  of  society,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  equip  himself  with  clothes  of  the  conven- 
tional evening  pattern.  He  tried  poetry  himself,  and  struggled  for 
many  years  to  become  a  painter.  Like  Goethe,  Thackeray, 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  other  great  men,  Jervise  failed.  He  made 
a  scanty  income  as  a  drawing-master  at  Brechin,  but  he  would 
probably  have  starved,  if  the  local  gentry  had  not  discovered  his 
taste  for  antiquarianism  and  his  knowledge  of  genealogy.  He 
was  accustomed  to  publish  the  result  of  his  researches  among 
epitaphs  in  the  Montrose  and  Aberdeenshire  newspapers.  Re- 
ceiving some  encouragement  from  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Chalmers 
of  Aldbar,  he  wrote  a  book,  The  Land  of  the  Lindsays,  which 
had  some  success.  Lord  Panmure  got  him  an  appointment  as 
Examiner  of  Registers  (1855),  and  he  was,  as  he  told  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  "  perfectly  satisfied.'*  "  It's  a  good  thing,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship drily,  "  you  are  the  first  man  I  ever  got  an  appointment  for 
who  was  satisfied."  Jervise's  official  work  was  exactly  to  his 
taste.  He  drove  about  the  country,  examining  registers,  epitaphs, 
and  inscriptions,  making  a  friend  in  every  parish,  and  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  the  local  gossip.  Among  his  friends  was 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  who  tried,  not  absolutely  without  success, 
to  win  Jervise  from  a  "  dour  "  North-country  scepticism,  which 
was  his  habit  of  mind  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  posthumous  volume  of  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions  contains  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  dozens  of  parishes,  scraps  of  local 
history  and  legend,  descriptions  of  ecclesiastical  ruins,  funny 
stories,  and  odds  and  ends.  The  funny  stories  are  amazingly  dull 
and  pointless.  A  weird  book,  called  the  Montrose  Humourists,  was 
once  written  about  the  wags  of  this  district.  To  people  who  have 
not  seen  it,  we  can  only  say  that  Bean  Ramsay's  treatise  was  com- 
paratively light  and  lively  reading.  The  best  comic  tale  here  is 
that  of  the  minister  who  told  a  painter  that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  his  own  picture  taken,  but  that  some  of  his  friends,  he  be- 
lieved, would  like  to  see  their  wives  hung  up.  A  district  in 
which  this  jape  is  treasured  and  chuckled  over  for  a  century  can 
hardly  be  thought  as  merry  as  laughter-loving  Tiiyns  of  old." 

We  must  pick  anecdotes  at  random  out  of  this  collection.  Hero 
is  a  tale  of  witchcraft  and  its  punishment  in  1652  : — 

Hi  (Margaret  ?)  Robcrtsonc  in  the  bonnetowne  vas  before  the  Sessione 
by  charming  of  her  chyM  by  going  fro  yee  bonnetowne  to  yee  kirktowne 
well,  and  vashene  of  her  dawghter's  eyne,  and  saying  yt 
fish  bear3  fine,  and  full  (fowl)  bears  gall 
all  yee  ill  of  my  bairn's  eyne  in  yee  veil  fall. 
Being  accused  of  this  confessit  shoe  did  so.  and  yt  Janet  Fvft'e  learned  her 
for  yee  qlk  yee  minister  is  to  acquent  ye  presbutrie  of  it,  before  shoe  be 
further  examined. 

Mrs.  Robertson  and  her  accomplice  were  condemned  to  sit  in 
sackcloth  on  the  stool  of  repentance  "  till  they  be  penitent."  So 
vainly  do  the  censures  of  the  clergy  strive  with  popular  religion 
that  votive  offerings  are  even  now  made  at  the  Lady's  Well,  "yee 
kirktowne  well,"  as  doubtless  they  were  before  Christianity  came 
to  Scotland,  In  a  parish  with  the  pretty  name  of  Rathmuriel,  or 
"  Sleepy  Kirk,"  a  very  curious  market  used  to  be  held.    "  There 


is  in  the  village"  (says  some  one  writing  in  1724)  "a  yearly  fair, 
called  Christ's  Fair,  aud  commonly  '  the  sleepy  market/  because 
it  begins  at  night,  about  sunset,  and  ends  one  hour  after  sun- 
rising  ....  a  very  singular  kind  of  mercat,  if  any  ever  was." 
Another  "  very  singular  kind  of  mercat "  was  held  at  New  Leeds. 
A  prize  was  offered,  in  the  interests  of  the  liquor  trade,  to  "  the 
drunkest  man."  The  prize  was  au  eight-day  clock,  and  it  was  won 
by  a  person  who  combined  the  professions  of  weaver  and  barber. 
There  is  room  at  New  Leeds  for  a  pleasing  parody  of  the  May 
Queen,  in  which  the  intending  competitors  for  the  guerdon  of  the 
drunkest  man  shall  request  their  friends  to  "  wake  them  early  " 
on  the  day  of  the  contest.  At  yet  another  fair,  a  prize  of  a  guinea 
was  given  "  to  the  fairest  "  of  the  girls  present — a  much  more  civi- 
lized competition. 

The  parish  of  Botriphuie  is  sacred  to  St.  Fumack.  In  spite  of 
M.  Michelet  and  of  other  enemies  of  the  mediaeval  church,  here 
was  a  clean  saint,  who  set  an  example  long  neglected  by  his 
countrymen.  "  The  well  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish,  which 
is  a  very  copious  spring,  is  situated  in  the  manse  garden,  and  there 
St.  Fumack  bathed  every  morning,  summer  and  winter,  then 
dressed  himself  in  green  tartans,"  and  crawled  round  the  parish 
bounds  on  his  hands  and  knees  !  The  image  of  the  saint  in  wood 
was  long  preserved  in  the  parish.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
rage  of  the  Reformation  and  to  have  been  degraded  into  a  local  idol. 
"  A  note,  dated  about  1726,  states  that  'it  was  washed  yearly  with 
much  formality  by  au  old  woman,  who  keeps  it,  at  his  Fair  (May 
3rd)  in  his  own  well  here.' "  Only  one  tub  a  year !  The  saint 
had,  indeed,  fallen  on  evil  days.  As  usual,  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
interfered  with  customs  so  interesting  to  the  archaeologist.  They 
stopped  the  carrying  of  the  saint  in  a  procession,  headed  by  the 
town-piper ;  and  at  last  they  prevailed,  and  burned  the  body  of 
St.  Fumack. 

In  the  parish  of  Kinnel  there  is  an  epitaph  which  may  be  called 
"  Annals  of  a  Remarkably  Uneventful  Life  "  : — 

Any  man  that  please  to  speir 
John  Hall  lyes  here. 
Nothing  in  life  did  betide  him, 
But  honest  men  may  lie  beside  him. 

In  the  same  parish  the  minister  uses  the  "  deid  bell,"  the  old 
passing-bell,  as  his  dinner-bell.  It  is  still  "the  tocsin  of  the 
soul."  In  Fowlis-Easter  parish  church  "  the  rood  screen  presents 
curious  paintings  of  the  Crucifixion  and  other  religious  subjects." 
There  is  a  design  of  Herod  and  his  court  jester,  very  mediaeval  in 
sentiment.  These  and  other  paintings  may  have  been  executed  for 
Lord  Gray,  who  was  long  kept  in  England  as  a  hostage  for  the 
payment  of  the  ransom  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.  In  1610  the 
Presbyterians  tried  to  abolish  the  "monumentes  of  idolatrie," 
which  they  desired  to  paint  over  with  a  coat  of  green.  The  Lord. 
Gray  of  the  day  contrived  to  preserve  the  paintings.  A  fresco 
from  the  church  of  St.  Congan,  in  Turriff,  is  printed  here  in 
chroniolithography.  It  represents  St.  Ninian,  crazier  in  hand,  in 
the  act  of  blessing  the  people.  The  work  is  not  a  very  early  one ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  character  and  expression  in  the  head  of  the 
saint. 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  in  this  work,  and  most  of  the  family 
histories,  are  very  modern,  and  must  have  a  purely  local  interest. 
The  antiquarian,  however,  will  find  a  good  many  scraps  of  greater 
weight  and  importance.  The  epitaphs  are  usually  rather  dull 
doggrel ;  we  have  not  noticed  one  humorous  or  really  touching 
composition.  Here  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  and  original,  on 
"  Mary,  Jame3,  and  Alexander  Rhind,  who  died  young  " : — 

As  I  die  in  my  youth 

Like  a  forest  choked  tree  ; 
Like  it  may  my  relics 

No  vulgar  eyes  spy. 
The  bloom  on  yon  heath 

Is  an  emblem  of  me, 
For  its  Fame  and  its  Fragrance 

Together  will  die. 
The  angels  they  do  sing  the  praise 

Of  their  eternal  king  ; 
These  children  I  hope  has  joined  their  chorus 

Eternally  there  to  sing. 

The  beginning  is  not  unlike  Blake  in  his  better  moments,  while  the 
conclusion  reminds  us  of  the  same  poet  when  not  at  his  best. 

The  editing  of  these  remains  has  been  very  careful,  and  the 
book,  though  it  has  its  arid  tracts,  is  sure  to  please  North-country 
readers. 


THE  CURE  OF  SOULS.* 

TT  is  always  premature  to  pronounce  from  a  first  clever  book  that 
-L  a  new  writer  is  destined  to  a  successful  career,  and  there  are 
faults  in  the  construction,  and  even  conception  of  The  Cure  of 
Souls  that  should  make  a  critic  specially  careful.  Yet  it  is  long 
since  we  have  seen  a  more  promising  debut,  and  we  shall  await 
with  considerable  interest  the  publication  of  a  second  book  by  the 
same  hand.  We  may  then  be  able  to  speak  more  definitely  of  the 
author's  talent,  and  to  assign  him  with  more  confidence  a  place 
among  the  rising  novelists  of  the  day.  At  present  we  can  only 
say  that  he  has  force,  a  certain  rude  pathos  and  realistic  intensity 
of  sentiment,  and  a  remarkable  faculty  for  inventing  natural 
dialogue.    The  general  tone  of  The  Cure  of  Souls  takes  us  back  to 

*  The  Cure  of  Sim/s.  A  Novel.  By  J.  Maclarcn  Cobban.  London: 
Chatto  &  Windus. 
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the  school  of  the  Brontes  ;  without  being  in  the  least  an  imitation 
either  in  mood  or  plot,  the  new  novel  reminds  us  more  of  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  than  of  any  other  book.  There  is  the 
same  brooding1  terror,  the  same  rugged  discourtesy,  the  sime 
angry  force  in  most  of  the  characters,  that  we  lind  in  that 
curiously  fascinating  and  unlovely  romance.  But  'The  Cure  of 
Souls  has  a  brighter  and  more  humorous  side;  and  here  the 
author  recalls  to  us  Mr.  Hardy.  But  while,  in  comparison  with 
the  latter  writer,  Mr.  Cobban  has  much  to  learn  in  accomplish- 
ment of  style  and  beauty  of  description,  we  venture  to  think  ho 
already  rivals  him  in  the  truth  of  his  dialogue.  His  peasants 
have  none  of  the  fantastic  quips  and  elaborate  system  of  wit  which 
make  so  many  passages  in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  more  like 
scenes  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  than  quotations  from  ordinary 
talk  behind  the  settle  of  a  modern  Dorsetshire  alehouse;  Mr. 
Cobban's  boors  are  more  stupid,  more  downright,  and  more  obvi- 
ously true.  We  extract  one  little  fragment,  by  way  of  example, 
although  it  loses  much  by  separation  from  the  context.  The 
curate,  it  must  be  understood,  has  coaxed  the  hardened  old  farmer 
Bacup  to  church  with  the  promise  that  he  will  have  line  weather 
for  his  crops,  and  the  vicar,  to  support  the  curate,  has  given  some 
adhesion  to  this  theory.  The  "  doctor  "  is  a  village  ne'er-do-weel, 
tainted  with  Methodism. 

Then  Bacup  told  his  two  companions,  in  a  very  involved,  expletive 
manner,  the  whole  story  of  the  "  promise,"  of  his  putting  it  to  the  test  by 
going  to  church  last  Sunday,  and  of  its  non-fullilment.  "  Dom  !  What 
dost  laugh  at  ?  "  for  the  doctor  was  scratching  his  head  and  sniggering, 
though  Bidker  sat  gloomily  sucking  his  pipe. 

"  1  dean't  think,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  be  scripshire,  Willim — but — he, 
he! — Parson  Prentiss  be  sharp  un.  Parson  has  nou't  to  dea  wi'  ou't  but 
Church  and  Prayerbook." 

"  Then,"  demanded  Bacup,  "  where  be  t'  good  o'  parsons  ?  Dean't  they 
stan'  up  to  know  a'  about  storms  and  Godamoighty  and  seen  ?  " 

The  doctor  pushed  his  felt  over  his  ear,  and  scratched  his  head.  "  Ah  ! 
Willim,  thou'd  best  ax  parsou'.s  gafler — t'  vicar.    He  be  a  clever  un." 

"An' dean't  I  ax  him  o'  Sunday,  when  he  coom  to  see  ma — he  did? 
And  dean't  he  say  he  thou't  it  wur  a'  right  ?  " 

"Geroot !  "  cried  Bidker,  suddenly,  "  Parson  knows  nou't  about  it !  It  be 
man  i'  Loon'on  as  mak's  Elmanack knows  about  weather!  Ma  Tom  could 
ha'  told  tha  a'  about  it." 

"  Dom  !  "  said  Bacup.  He  did  not  know  -what  to  think,  but  he  felt  quite 
justitied  in  exclaiming,  "  What  liars  parsons  be  !  " 

The  Curate's  "  gaffer,"  Mr.  Ernest  Parr,  the  Vicar,  is  the  hero 
of  the  story,  and  the  author  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to 
make  his  figure  a  striking  and  original  one.  To  our  mind  he 
has  not  succeeded  so  well  with  his  hero  as  with  his  incidental 
personages.  Mr.  Parr  has  been  a  soldier;  he  is  still,  appa- 
rently, in  the  prime  of  life,  and  he  has  entered  the  Church 
"  to  escape  the  follies  and  debaucheries  of  a  soldier's  life/'  He 
is  full  of  remorse  for  his  past  peccadilloes,  and  he  has  vowed 
to  give  himself  up  entirely  in  future  to  a  laborious  life  of 
celibacy  in  a  rough  country  parish.  So  he  accepts  the  cure  of 
souls  iu  a  village  named  Easterwyke,  which  may  possibly  be  in  the 
wild  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  which  at  all  events  is  a  desolate, 
neglected  valley  in  the  Moors,  which  nobody  has  yet  attempted  to 
civilize.  His  predecessor,  the  late  Vicar,  was  a  jolly  fellow  and  a 
great  huntsman,  universally  liked  because  he  let  the  villagers 
absolutely  alone  to  do  whatever  they  pleased.  Mr.  Parr  persuades 
the  squire  to  let  him  send  his  curate  to  a  Chapel  of  Ease  which  he 
builds  in  the  heart  of  the  wildest  district  of  the  great  parish. 
The  curate,  Mr.  Prentiss,  is  humorously  described,  a  man  of  zeal 
without  discretion,  whose  oue  idea  is  to  get  the  people,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  into  the  church,  but  who  has  no  notion  of  giving 
them  anything  worth  listening  to  when  they  get  there.  The  con- 
trast between  Mr.  Prentiss,  the  earthen  vessel,  and  Mr.  Parr,  the 
golden  vessel,  is  well  indicated ;  but  the  one  is  made  perhaps  a 
little  too  coarse  and  the  other  a  little  too  ethereal. 

Mr.  Parr  has  a  secret,  which  he  is  extremely  anxious  to  conceal 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  the  reader  is  led  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  some  moral  defect,  some  crime  committed  in  his 
unregenerate  days,  remorse  for  which  is  ever  gnawing  at  the 
Vicar's  vitals.  We  are  suddenly  introduced  to  this  secret  by  the 
Vicar's  suddenly  shrieking  out  while  crossing  the  moor  one  night 
after  service,  and  then  falling  clown,  foaming  and  clutching,  upon 
the  heather.  We  must  protest  against  the  highly  sensational  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  scene  described  in  p.  164;  it  seems  purposely 
meant  to  delude  the  reader,  and  to  persuade  him  that  the  Vicar, 
who  is  really  a  most  innocent  and  estimable  person,  has  com- 
mitted in  early  life  some  sin  unpardonable  by  God  or  man.  After 
mystifying  us  and  the  villagers  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  it 
comes  out  that  this  wonderful  secret  is  epilepsy,  and  that  Mr. 
Parr,  desperately  ashamed  of  his  fits  which  he  thinks  are  a  judg- 
ment on  him  for  his  early  career,  is  fretting  himself  into  his  grave. 
The  doctor  consoles  him  by  telling  him  he  must  eat  and  sleep 
more  and  take  to  himself  a  wife,  which  he  does  forthwith  in  a 
very  pleasant  style.  But  we  think  Mr.  Cobbitn  might  have  spared 
us  the  epilepsy,  and  we  also  think  him  wrong  in  painting  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  the  soldier  vicar  had  been,  as  so  ignorant  of  life 
and  of  himself.  Mr.  Parr,  who  has  entered  the  church  after 
exhausting  all  the  experience  which  a  rough  life  among  men 
can  give  him,  behaves  with  as  naive  a  simplicity  as  could  be 
shown  by  any  young  ascetic  who  had  passed  straight  from  his 
mother's  knee  to  a  clerical  college,  and  thence  directly  to  a 
parish.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  Mr.  Parr  is 
described  to  us  as  a  man  of  exceptional  intellectual  power. 

The  heroine  of  the  story.  Miss  Eden,  is  a  character  conceived 
with  more  originality,  and  very  well  sustained.  She  is  a  woman 
no  longer  quite  young,  of  great  refinement  and  charm,  and  pos- 


'  sessed  of  considerable  musical  talent.  In  the  village  she  is  looked 
up  to  as  a  grand  lady,  though  by  the  squire's  family  she  is  some- 
what disdained  as  only  a  farmer's  sister  after  all.  Her  life  is 
therefore  isolated,  and  she  has  had  the  current  of  it  disturbed  by 

I  one  very  tragical  incident.  Over  this  early  romance  a  veil  is  skil- 
fully drawn ;  and  one  of  the  cleverest  touches  in  the  novel  ia 
the  way  in  which  this  is  constantly  kept  before  us,  and  yet  never, 
even  at  last,  fully  explained.  However,  the  reader  gradually 
comes  to  perceive  that  Miss  Eden,  in  her  youth,  was  much  struck 
by  the  precocity  of  the  son  of  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  de- 
based labourers  of  the  parish,  and  that  she  protected  and  taught 
the  boy  without  perceiving  that  he  was  rapidly  growing  up  into 

:  an  ardent  and  susceptible  youth.  At  last  he  informed  her,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  loved  her ;  and,  in  the  shock  of  the  de- 
claration, she  repulsed  him  with  horror.  He  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  and  shot  himself,  so  that  by  the  ignorant  peasantry,  and 
even  to  some  extent  by  herself,  his  blood  is  supposed  to  be  on  her 
head.  She  dresses  always  in  black,  and  is  still  painfully  sensitive 
to  any  reference  made  to  the  event.  Her  character  is  drawn 
well,  and  the  way  iu  which  she  is  made  to  indicate  to  the 
timid  Vicar  her  preference  for  him  shows  great  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  novelist.  We  are  reminded  by  it  of  the  famous  scene  in 
which  the  Duchess  of  Malii  signifies  her  love  to  Antonio.  This  is 
a  situation  which  requires  singular  tact  and  delicacy,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Mr.  Cobban  acquits  himself  well  in  it. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  tell  the  story  in  a  connected  way. 
It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  author  to  do  so.  But  we  must 
particularly  refer  to  the  incident  with  which  the  career  of  the 
"  Doctor  "  closes.  He  is  out,  as  usual,  fuddling  himself  at  the 
"  Blue  Posts,"  while  his  wife,  an  excellent  woman  who  does 
her  best  to  keep  him  straight,  waits  at  home  for  him  in  much  dis- 
quietude. A  terrific  thunder-storm  comes  on  just  as  the  folks  are 
being  turned  out  of  the  public-house,  and  at  last  Jim  slinks  home 
wet  through,  and  in  a  very  odd  dazed  condition.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, attributes  it  to  the  drink,  and  bundles  him  into  bed.  Next 
morning,  however,  he  refuses  to  get  up,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
still  dark,  and  when  Bess  brings  out  the  stick  to  teach  him  if  it  be 
light  or  no,  the  helpless  way  in  which  he  saws  his  arms,  instead  of 
warding  off  the  blows  with  them,  sends  the  blood  to  her  heart. 
The  slow  manner  in  which  it  dawns  upon  them  both  that  he 
is  blind,  the  sudden  wave  of  all'ection  that  sweeps  away  the  wife's 

I  resentment,  the  dull  superstitious  terror  that  falls  upon  them,  all 
this  is  described  with  striking  force  and  pathos  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  best  scene  in  the  book. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  regard  Mr. 
Cobban's  story  as  full  of  promise.  It  is  refreshing  to  the  reviewer 
of  novels  to  come  upon  one,  by  a  new  hand,  which  is  neither  silly, 
weak,  nor  flighty,  and  which  shows  proof  of  thought  and  care  in 
the  writer.  Mr.  Cobban  has  observed  life  with  intense  interest 
and  with  some  precision,  and  the  faults  that  we  find  in  his  manner 
of  presentment  are  such  as  are  generally  discovered  in  a  beginner. 
His  style  is  pure  and  easy,  though  not  without  oddities  which  a 
more  chastened  taste  will  prune  away.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
with  his  name  again  on  the  titlepage  of  a  novel. 


THE  CEBAMIC  ART.* 

fjpiIE  great  china  mania  appears  to  have  broken  out  with  re- 
-II-  markable  severity  in  America.  While  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  are  repelling  the  Chinese,  the  people  of  New  York  are 
welcoming  their  productions  with  avidity.  All  over  the  New 
England  States  there  are  ceramic  museums — some  public,  some 
private — and  the  Oilman  Collamore  Collection,  the  Mrs.  Colonel 
T.  Scott  Collection,  the  Robert  Hoe,  Jun.  Collection,  the  John  C. 
liunkle  Collection,  and  many  more,  are  constantly  mentioned  in 
Miss  Jennie  Young's  book  alternately  with  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Museum,  the  Boston  Museum,  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. This  new  history  of  the  Ceramic  Art  is  very  handsomely 
got  up,  and  illustrated,  as  only  American  books  are  illustrated 
now,  with  woodcuts  of  the  best  quality ;  but,  attractive  as  the 
woodcuts  are,  they  are  veiy  worthily  accompanied.  Miss  Young 
possesses  the  art  of  writing  pleasantly  on  a  subject  which  many 
people  find  rather  dry,  and  has  carefully  avoided  making  a  mere 
catalogue.  She  falls  into  a  few  mistakes,  as  where  she  talks  of  the 
lion  of  Persia  "■  with  its  head  turned  toward  the  rising  sun  " ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  have  found  very  little  to  object  to  in  this 
respect.  As  might  be  expected,  the  most  interesting  chapters, 
from  our  point  of  view,  are  those  which  treat  of  the  Cesnola 
collection,  which  our  own  Museum  lost,  and  which  is  now  at 
New  York ;  and  the  chapter  on  native  American  pottery,  a 
branch  of  the  subject  which  will  be  new  to  many  readers  in 
England — though  Mr.  Bragge  and  others  have  collections  of  pipes 
and  bowls  dug  from  the  mounds  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants. 

Miss  Young  begins,  of  course,  with  Egypt,  and  (alls  into  all  the 
prevailing  errors  about  the  religion,  customs,  and  language  of  the 
ancient  dwellers  in  the  Nile  valley.  We  may  safely  pass  on  to 
the  much  more  satisfactory,  chapter  on  archaic  Phoenician  and 
Greek  art,  merely  observing  that,  to  judge  by  the  pictures,  the 
pottery  of  Egypt  is  not  well  represented  in  North  America.  But, 
with  the  Cesnola  collection  to  draw  upon,  Miss  Young  has  amply 
illustrated  the  most  interesting  series  of  vases  from  Cyprus 
gathered  so  carefully  by  the  late  American  Consul  in  that  islaud. 

*  The  Ceramic  Art.  By  Jennie  J.  Young.  London:  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1879. 
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It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  find  of  similar  Importance  may 
reward  the  excavations  already,  we  believe,  undertaken  by  the 
new  masters  of  this  "  meeting  place  ot'  the  East  with  the 
West."  Phoenicia,  wherever  we  place  it,  was  the  country  in 
which  the  elements  of  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  were  ! 
combined,  and  the  Phoenicians  have  left  a  deeper  impress  upon 
Cyprus  than  any  other  ancient  nation.  It  was  to  these  en- 
terprising colonists  that  such  world-famous  cities  as  Paphoa 
and  Araathus  and  Citium  owed  their  origin  ;  and  the  Paphian 
Aphrodite  was  only  the  Syrian  Astarte  under  another  name. 
The  majority  of  the  Cyprian  vases  figured  were  brought  from  j 
Pali,  the  ancient  Idtdium,  the  abode  in  particular  of  the  Idalian 
Venus,  where  General  Cesnola  made  excavations  in  five  burying- 
gzoonds,  all  apparently  belonging  to  the  Phoenician  period.  It  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  exact  age  to  these  remains  :  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  influence  of  Egypt  was  upon  everything.  "  Egypt  gave 
instiuction  to  all.  In  her  is  the  spring  of  ancient  art.  The  Phoe- 
nicians studied  under  her  Assyrian  pimils,  and  the  two  branches,  I 
from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  met  in  Greece,  and  there  appeared  in  a 
new  form,  more  refined  and  reflecting  a  higher  ideality  and  a 
keener  sensitiveness  to  the  subtlest  lines  of  beauty."  The  Greek 
period  at  Cyprus  is  also  well  illustrated  by  specimens  from  Dali, 
and  shows  a  new  motive  in  decoration  ;  spirals  give  place  to 
running  scrolls,  concentric  circles  become  semicircles,  rectilinear 
designs  and  enclosed  squares  become  frets.  Eor  examples  of  early  , 
(ireek  work  Mi.-s  Young  goes  to  the  Appleton  collection  at  the 
Boston  Museum  ;  and  here,  again,  we  have  a  series  of  very  telling 
woodcuts. 

Passing  on  to  the  chapters  which  relate  to  China  and  Japan,  1 
we  are  again  charmed  with  the  illustrations.  Of  the  history 
of  ceramic  art  in  Japan  we  have  recently  bnd  enough  and  to 
spare  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  Miss  Young  takes 
care  to  avoid  wearying  her  readers  with  too  many  details  or 
hard  names  —  though  an  exception  must  be  made  in  the 
legend  of  the  origin  of  Japanese  pottery.  It  carries  us  back, 
we  are  told,  to  the  prehistoric  era  of  Onnamuchi-no-inikoto, 
and  the  inventor,  Oosei-tsumi.  We  come  to  firmer  historical 
ground  in  B.C.  29,  when  an  Empress  of  Japan  died,  and,  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  custom,  a  selection  from  among  the 
slaves  of  her  household  was  doomed  to  death,  so  that  she 
might  not  descend  unattended  into  the  grave.  Then  arose  in 
the  province  of  Idsoumi  the  worker  in  stone  and  pottery  whose 
name  was  Nomino-Soukoune.  He  made  images  of  clay,  and, 
taking  them  to  the  widowed  Emperor,  persuaded  him  to  bury 
them  with  the  body  of  the  au<rust  lady,  and  to  spare  the  lives 
of  her  favourite  servants.  Thereafter  the  cruel  custom  was 
discontinued,  and  Nomino-Soukoune  was  allowed,  as  a  title  of 
honour,  the  designation  Haji — the  artist  in  clay.  It  seems 
probable  that  for  fifteen  hundred  years  or  more  pottery  only, 
and  not  porcelain,  was  made  in  Japan;  but  in  the  time  of  our 
Henry  VIII.,  about  fifty  years  before  porcelain  was  first  made  in 
Europe,  an  artist  who  had  travelled  in  China  settled  at  Hizen, 
and  instituted  there  a  manufactory  of  the  finer  ware.  But  the 
earthenware  of  Japan  is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  has  some-  ! 
times  apparently  been  described  as  porcelain.  "  Baku  "  ware,  which 
figures  in  Japan  at  ceremonial  tea-parties,  closely  resembles 
'•  china,'*  but  is  nothing  more  than  a  lead-glazed  earthenware,  in- 
troduced by  Anieya,  a  Corean,  about  the  year  1500.  It  is  said 
that  Ameya's  descendants,  in  the  eleventh  generation,  still  pursue 
the  trade  of  their  ancestor  at  Kioto — such  is  the  permanence  of 
Japanese  institutions. 

Miss  Young  goes  at  some  length  into  the  history  both  of  French 
and  of  English  ceramics,  dwelling  especially  on  modern  manufacturers 
and  their  works.  It  is  interesting  to  know  what  contemporary  i 
productions  are  most  valued  in  America,  and  a  picture  of  the  f 
Washington  Memorial  Vase  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  at  1 
least  surprising.  This  production  of  Haviland  Faience  is  one  of 
a  pair  9ent  to  the  American  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  may  be 
described  as  spread-eagleism  from  a  ceramic  point  of  view.  The 
broad  and  easily  understood  conception,  we  are  told  by  Miss 
"ioung,  is  intensely  American,  and  was,  in  fact,  due  to  American 
inspiration.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  French  potters,  who  are  usually 
credited  with  some  vestige3  of  good  taste,  to  say  thus  much  before 
L'oing  on  to  the  description  of  the  jars.  One  is"  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  year  in  which  the  United  States  won  independence  ;  the 
other,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  that  event.  The  vase  of  1776 
"  rises  from  a  base  consisting  of  greenish  foamy  waves,  lashing 
angrily  against  rocks  surmounted  by  a  circlet  of  cannon,  modelled 
after  the  ordnance  of  Revolutionary  times."  The  upper  part  of 
the  jar  is  ornamented  with  statuettes  of  Fame  and  Victory,  and 
00  a  pedestal  on  the  rim  in  front  is  perched,  immediately 
■bore  the  bird  of  freedom  and  the  national  stars  and  stripes,  j 
a  bust  of  General  Washington,  the  names  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  being  inscribed  in  gold 
letters  below.  The  second  jar  is  much  the  same,  also  "  intensely 
American "  in  conception  and  treatment ;  the  surmounting 
bust  representing  Columbia,  and  the  names  of  the  President's 
from  Washington  to  Grant  taking  the  place  occupied  on  the 
companion  vase  by  the  signers  of  the  Declaration.  The  pair 
are  no  less  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  Miss  Young  enters  with 
evident  pleasure  into  a  detail  of  the  difficulties  surmounted  by  the 
modellers  and  painters.  But  these  jars  were  not  made  in  America, 
aud  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  very  interesting  chapters  on  the 
ancieut  ceramic  arts  of  the  native  American  races — the  Peruvians, 
the  Mexicans,  the  mysterious  mound-builders,  aud  the  more 
modern  Pueblos.    "A  lew  months  ago,"  says  Miss  Young,  "a  , 


terra-cotta  tablet,  covered  with  written  characters,  was  reported  to 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  Stoddard  County,  Missouri.  It  was 
said  to  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  impressed  with  its  un- 
decipherable characters  while  the  clay  was  still  damp,  and  to 
have  been  hardened  and  glazed."  What  has  become  of  this 
most  remarkable  relic,  which  Miss  Young  compares  with  the 
tablets  of  Assyria  ?  It  might  perhaps  serve  to  reveal  the  name 
and  identity  of  those  lost  tribes  whose  mounds  are  spread  over 
the  central  part  of  North  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  great  Lakes  of  Canada.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  Toltecs  of  authentic  history  ;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  mounds  were  intended  partly  for  religious  aud 
partly  for  defensive  purposes.  They  used  sun-dried  bricks  in  raising 
these  enormous  structures,  and  in  some  places  the  broad  Mississippi 
is  embanked  with  similar  bricks,  on  some  of  which  "appears  the 
impress  of  human  hands."  An  extensive  collection  of  the  curious 
pottery  found  in  the  mounds  has  been  brought  together  in  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard.  Some  of  the  vases  are  of  good 
design  and  admirably  finished ;  others  are  quaint  and  rude,  show- 
ing rather  a  desire  to  imitate  better  work  which  he  had  seen  than 
any  original  power  in  the  potter.  Animal  forms  abound  and  semi- 
human  figures  of  the  most  grotesque  character,  of  which  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  whether  a  caricature  is  intended  or  whether 
the  inability  of  the  artist  to  do  better  is  to  be  held  accountable. 
There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  specimens  here  engraved 
and  those  given  of  Peruvian  pottery,  some  of  which  would  appear 
to  have  reached  a  very  high  standard.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
mound  collections  equal  to  the  good  Peruvian  style,  but  there  is 
much  in  the  details  of  decoration  and  a  tendency  towards 
certain  typical  forms  which  goes  to  show  a  connexion  between  the 
two  nations.  This  question  of  race  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  American  continent,  and  has  already  been  taken 
up  by  the  class  of  silly  speculators  who  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  old  world  about  the  Ten  Tribe3  of  Israel.  Miss 
Young  is  probably  correct  in  making  the  mound-builders  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Peruvians  and  the  Pueblos,  or  settled 
Indians  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Arizona.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  this  whole  district  was  inhabited  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  ruins  are  scattered  over  its  surface.  Pottery 
is  found  everywhere,  sometimes  brightly  coloured,  and  highly 
polished,  and  painted  in  patterns  taking  the  forms  of  animals  and 
insects.  In  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  a  village  in  New  Mexico,  one 
traveller  says  that  the  soil  was  literally  full  of  fragments  of  painted 
and  ornamental  pottery.  Near  the  same  place  in  a  desert-like 
district  fragments  of  pottery  were  "strewed  around."  Another 
writer  remarks  that  all  who  have  ever  visited  the  region  which 
extends  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Colorado  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  quantities  of  shattered  pottery  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  land.  The  specimens  which  have 
found  their  way  into  Eastern  museums  give  abundant  opportunity 
to  students  for  investigating  the  subject.  The  forms  and  patterns 
are  almost  infinite  in  their  variety.  In  a  space  of  ten  feet  square, 
in  the  Manco3  canon,  one  traveller  found  fragments  of  fifty-five 
different  vessels,  so  varied  that  few  forms  known  to  civilized  art 
could  not  be  discovered  among  them.  Strange  to  say,  no  remains 
of  kilns  have  been  found,  though  all  this  pottery  was  made  by 
hand  and  fired.  The  smaller  pieces  are  covered  with  a  peculiar 
thin,  hard,  aud  smooth  glaze,  or  enamel,  and  then  painted.  Al- 
though fragments  have  lain  on  the  ground  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather  lor  centuries,  the  colour  is  still  brilliant,  and  some  of 
the  most  pleasing  illustrations  in  the  book  give  examples  of  the 
ornamentation,  much  of  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
what  we  know  as  Greek  frets  and  the  key  pattern. 


NEWARK-UPON-TRENT.* 

"pViiR.  COBXELIUS  BROWN  is  only  too  profoundly  impressed 
JjtJl  with  the  dignity  of  his  subject.  He  writes  sometimes  as  if 
the  history  of  England  were  a  mere  appendage  of  the  history  of 
Newark'.  The  fortunes  of  Newark  are  treated  as  a  kind  of  mould 
into  which  each  important  national  event  must  be  run  before  it 
can  pass  current.  The  duty  of  investigating  the  records  of  their 
own  localities  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  provincial 
students.  But  the  prospect  is  formidable,  if  the  reader  of  every 
local  history  is  to  be  compelled  to  wade  to  its  municipal  achieve- 
ments through  a  chaos  of  affairs  of  State  with  which  the  town 
under  discussion  has  had  no  more  intimate  connexion  than  that 
they  and  it  were  alike  English. 

It  was  the  less  necessary  for  the  annalist  of  Newark  to  range 
over  English  history  for  his  incidents  since  the  "Key  of  the 
North  :'  has,  in  fact,  borne  a  part  in  some  of  the  critical  events  of 
national  history.  The  wresting  of  its  castle  from  Bishop  Alexander 
of  Lincoln  by  Stephen  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  King's  de- 
sertion by  his  brother,  Henry  of  Winchester.  In  Newark  Castle 
King  John  died,  partly  of  peaches  and  new  cider,  partly  of  morti- 
fication at  the  loss  of  his  treasure  and  baggage  in  the  Wash.  With 
various  other  historical  facts  to  which  Mr.  Brown  refers  the  con- 
nexion of  Newark  is  remote.  Thus,  the  career  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  the  misgovernment.  of  Edward  II.  are  sketched. 
There  is  more  excuse  for  an  account  of  the  imprisonment  of 
King  John  of  France  at  Somerton  Castle,  which  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  Newark.    But  the  exciue  loses  its  force  when  so  ac- 
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cessible  an  authority  is  offered  for  the  statistics  of  the  King's 
expenditure  as  Chambers's  Hook  of  Days.  On  arriving  at  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  we  at  last  feel  our  feet  on  a  fragment  of 
archaeology  which  belongs  to  Newark.  Mr.  Brown  accepts  the 
orthodox  theory  that  the  graceful  Baanmont  Cross  was  erected 
in  memory  of  Lord  Beaumont,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Towtou. 
Incidentally  he  cites  an  exquisite  illustration  of  the  provincial 
antiquariaui?m  of  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  the  weighty  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Shilton,  an  early  historian  of  Newark,  that  architec- 
ture so  light  and  delicate  must  have  been  suggested,  not  by  a 
funeral,  but  by  a  festivity.  "  A  few  flashy  inhabitants,  styling 
themselves  the  beau-monde,  in  a  lit  of  puerile  ostentation,  and  at 
a  little  expense,  might  erect  this  elegant  viorceau  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  taste."  Between  the  origin  of  the  Beaumont  Cross 
and  the  next  fact  in  the  annals  of  Newark  we  have  to  traverse  a 
wide  space  of  English  history,  in  which  the  participation  of 
Newark  must  be  exceedingly  obscure,  except  to  Mr.  Cornelius 
Brown.  But  in  1531  there  is  a  genuine  Newark  incident.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Thomas  Magnus,  one  of  the  shrewd  diplomatists 
whom  Wolsey  trained,  divested  himself  by  a  formal  deed  of  certain 
estates  in  favour  of  schools  for  his  native  town.  The  yearly 
value  of  the  estates  was  42/.  8s.  4d. ;  it  is  now  2,508/.  8s.  8d, 
He  did  not  die  till  1550.  Besides  being  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Biding,  he  was  a  member  of  the  King's  Northern 
Council.  Magnus  was  made  prisoner  by  Aske  in  the  Northern 
rebellion,  but  the  insurgents  did  him  no  injury.  His  fellow- 
townsman,  the  vicar  of  Newark,  Henry  Lytherlaud,  was  less 
fortunate.  He  joined  the  rising,  and  was  executed  for  high 
treason.  Newark,  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  suliered  in  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  re- 
bellion. Its  great  Augustinian  priory  was  among  the  dis- 
solved houses.  The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  brought  about  an 
important  change  in  the  condition  of  Newark.  The  town  was 
incorporated  as  a  municipality,  under  an  alderman  and  twelve 
assistants.  Previously  there  had  been  four  independent  guilds  of 
merchants  and  traders,  each  under  a  headman  styled  the  alder- 
man of  the  guild.  In  the  same  reign  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  con- 
veyed the  castle  and  manor  of  Newark  to  the  Crown.  The  lord- 
ship of  Newark,  even  before  the  transfer,  had  probably  ceased  to 
carry  the  sovereign  rights  it  implied  in  the  reigns  of  the  l'lan- 
tagenets,  when  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  great  feuds  with  the 
Abbots  of  Peterborough  for  the  claim  the  Abbots  had  set  up  to 
hang  thieves  on  their  gallows  at  Coitiiigham  in  derogation  of  the 
episcopal  gallows  at  Newark. 

Perhaps  the  most  splendid  epoch  in  Newark  annals  since  the 
death  of  King  John  inside  its  walls  was  King  James's  halt  there 
on  his  progress  to  take  possession  of  his  English  throne.  This 
great  event  happened  on  the  21st  of  April,  1603.  The  town 
presented  a  large  silver-gilt  cup ;  and  an  eminent  burgess,  Mr. 
John  Twentyman,  welcomed  the  King  in  such  excellent  Latin 
that  James  appointed  him  his  purveyor  of  wax  for  the  counties 
of  Nottingham,  York,  Lincoln,  and  Derby,  He  even  insisted 
on  hearing  the  speech  a  second  time.  Possibly  he  hoped  for  a 
second  silver-gilt  goblet.  In  any  case,  it  may  have  been  the 
magnificence  of  Mr.  Twentyman's  panegyric  that  encouraged  him 
to  extemporize  a  revival  of  the  ancient  episcopal  gallows  at 
Newark.  A  pickpocket  was  detected  plying  his  vocation ; 
and,  being  brought  before  the  second  Solomon,  was  ordered 
to  be  hanged  without  trial.  The  Court  newsman  of  the 
royal  progress  is  jubilant  over  this  extraordinary  act  of  justice, 
never  mentioned  by  Coke,  upon  "  a  cutpurse,  which  fault,  if  they 
amend  not,  Heaven  sodainly  send  the  rest!"  In  the  ludicrous 
delight  of  the  country  at  having  exchanged  its  great  Queen  for 
a  silly  King  this  little  exuberance  of  prerogative  appears  to  have 
excited  little  remark.  The  King  paid  other  visits  to  Newark, 
being  fond  of  hunting  in  Sherwood  Forest.  The  future  Lord 
Strafford  writing  to  a  friend  describes  the  latest  of  these 
hunting  expeditions : — "  At  Ruli'ord  the  loss  of  the  stag 
and  the  hounds  hunting  the  foxes  instead  of  deer  put  the 
King  our  master  into  a  marvellous  chafe,  accompanied  with 
those  ordinary  symptoms  better  known  to  you  courtiers,  I  con- 
ceive, than  to  us  country  swains.  In  the  height  whereof  comes 
a  clown  galloping  in  and  staring  full  in  his  face.  '  S'blood,'  quoth 
he,  '  am  I  come  forty  miles  to  see  a  fellow  ?  '  And  presently  in 
great  anger  turns  about  his  horse,  and  away  he  goes  faster  than  he 
came,  the  oddness  whereof  caused  His  Majesty  to  burst  out  into 
welcome  laughter,  and  so  for  a  time  the  fume  was  happily  dis- 
persed/' In  the  troublous  days  which  followed  James's  reign 
Newark  bore  its  full  part.  So  feverish  was  the  temper  of  the  time 
that  the  town-clerk  of  Newark  was  imprisoned  for  having  said 
that  King  Charles  was  "  no  divine."  Newark  probably  cared  still 
more  for  being  assessed  for  ship-money  at  120/.  The  Mayor  de- 
clared the  town  could  pay  no  more  than  50/.  He  was  either  too 
loyal,  or  not  brave  enough,  to  dispute  the  liability  to  pay  the 
tax  at  all.  Finally,  something  additional  was  squeezed  out,  though 
the  great  lords,  of  whom  several — fox  instance,  the  Earls  of  Berk- 
shire and  Exeter — had  residences  iu  the  town,  could  only  with 
pressure  be  made  to  contribute.  From  a  principal  gentleman  of 
the  borough,  Squire  Leeke,  the  owner  of  the  suppressed  priory, 
his  quota,  3/.  6s.  8^.,  could  by  no  municipal  means  be  extracted. 
The  Mayor  writes  to  the  High  Sheriff: — "Mr.  Leeke  is  not  guilty 
of  much  money,  neither  bath  he  anything  to  distrain.  You  must 
return  him  as  the  other  sheriffs  did,  and  they  will  make  him 

pay." 

The  Scotch  rising  of  the  Covenanters,  which  avenged  the 
wrongs  of  the  English  taxpayers,  was  in  its  early  stages  asso- 


ciated with  Newark  through  its  vicar,  a  Dr.  Mos-eley,  who  had 
!  made  himself  in  the  spring  of  1639  a  mediator  between  the 
Court  and  the  Scotch  theologians.  This  respectable  gentleman 
wore  a  canonical  priest's  cloak  iu  Scotland,  and  was  taken  in  some 
places  for  a  bishop  ;  yet  he  told  Mr.  Secretary  Coke's  private 
secretary  that  he  nowhere  received  any  affront.  His  servant's  tale 
was  different.  This  man  told  the  private  secretary  his  master  was 
deaf,  or  he  would  have  heard  frequent  salutations  from  the  Scot- 
tish women  : — "  If  thou  beest  a  bishop,  the  deil  hold  thy  head  !  " 
and  "  A  cauld  cast  on  thy  chaps!  "  Such  ejaculations  the  JJoctoi 
took  for  compliments.  The  benevolent  peacemaker  was  not  quixo- 
tically disinterested.  A  mouth  later  he  is  heard  complaining  of 
the  hard  measure  he  had  received,  and  soliciting  preferment  "  out 
of  the  good  things  now  in  His  Majesty's  gift  in  or  near  Loudon." 
In  July  of  the  following  year,  1640,  King  Charles  was  in  person  at 
Newark,  and  addressing  there  a  county  assembly.  Newark,  for 
part  of  the  tim  •  under  Lord  Byron's  ancestor  Sir  Richard  Byron, 
held  throughout  the  war  which  followed  for  the  King.  A  dis- 
tinguished victim  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  General  Charles  Caven- 
dish, "  this  honourable  person  "  whom  an  oilicer  of  Cromwell's 
"  dared  to  kill  with  a  thrust  under  the  short  ribs,"  was  brought 
to  be  buried  solemnly  at  Newark.  But  Newark  did  more  than 
furnish  a  place  of  sepulture  iu  its  noble  church  for  Royalist  heroes. 
It  made,  under  Byron,  several  valorous  attempts  to  storm  Notting- 
ham and  its  castle.  On  the  other  hand, a  large  force  was  collected 
round  Nottingham  and  formally  besieged  Newark.  Prince  Rupert 
earned  great  glory  by  dispersing  it.  From  the  point  of  view,  however, 
of  the  annals  of  Newark  we  care  less  for  Prince  Rupert  than  for 
Alderman  Hercules  Clay.  For  three  nights  during  the  siege  of  1644 
Hercules  Clay  dreamt  that  his  house  was  on  fire.  Qn  the  fourth  day 
he  thought  he  had  better  move.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  a 
shell  came  through  the  roof.  This  astonishing  preservation  is  signal- 
ized by  a  bequest  in  his  will  of  100/.  for  a  memorial  sermon,  and 
another  100Z.  for  penny  loaves  for  the  poor.  As  he  died  in  1645, 
he  did  not  keep  the  vicar  and  the  poor  long  out  of  the  fruits  of  his 
gratitude.  In  the  same  year,  1645,  King  Charles  was  once  more 
at  Newark,  and  felt  the  circle  of  defeat  closing  round  him.  The 
entries  Mr.  Brown  quotes  from  the  Carolinum  have  a  homely  tone 
of  tragedy  about  them.  It  is  a  great  day  when  the  King  has  both 
dinner  and  supper.  Commonly  when  he  is  to  sup  he  does  not 
dine.  Next  year  Charles  yielded  himself  to  the  Scottish  armv 
round  Newark,  and  by  his  orders  Newark  was  surrendered.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Newark  had  the  shame  of  furnishing  in  the 
person  of  Robert  Loads,  of  Cotham,  evidence  of  the  King's  appear- 
ance in  arms  against  his  people. 

Newark  had  suliered  much  from  privations  and  a  malignant  fever 
which  went  under  the  name  of  the  Plague.   There  were  fears  that 
the  sickness  might  become  epidemic  in  the  county.    When  we 
read   of  the  residue  of  provisions  found  in  the  town,  "salt 
meat,  some  plenty,  but  much  of  it  tainted  and  not  tit  to  be 
eaten,"  the  cause  of  the  malady  is  apparent.    The  citizens  were 
not  ill-treated  by  the  Scotch  commanders  or  by  the  Parliament. 
Their  lenity  was  indeed  regarded  as  a  grievance  by  one  of 
tho  prisoners  of  war,  John  Cleveland,  who  had  served  as  Judge- 
Advocate   of   the   garrison.     He  broke  his  heart,  according 
to  Mr.  Brown,  from  chagrin  at  the  contemptuous  indifference 
with  which  he  was  left  his  freedom.    But  then  John  Cleveland, 
was  a  poet.    The  Parliament,  however,  punished  the  town  by 
depriving  it  of  its  cannon,  Sweet-lips,  besides  "  eleven  other 
great  pieces  of  ordnance,''  and  still  more  by  dismantling  its 
famous  castle.    On  the  Restoration  many  of  the  leading  families 
about  Newark  which  had  suliered  for  the  Crown  hoped  for  com- 
pensation.   Byron  and  some  others  obtained  it.    Newark  was  wise 
enough  to  seek  a  return  for  its  tribulations  in  the  King's  service 
in  the  shape  of  a  renewed  charter,  with  some  additional  privi- 
leges which  Charles  I.  had  promised.    As  this  cost  the  Crown 
nothing  in  money,  the  loyalty  of  the  place  was  readily  rewarded 
after  this  fashion.    The  town  was  declared  a  free  borough  with  a 
right  to  elect  two  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Newark  had  in  previous  times  been  occasionally  represented.  Now 
the  right  was  defined.    Newark  is  rumoured  to  have  suliered  by 
a  side  blow  from  the  Plague,  the  infection  having  been  conveyed 
from  London  in  woollen  clothes.    The  epidemic  is  reported  to 
have  been  so  violent  that  "the  dead  and  dying  were  promiscuously 
conveyed  by  a  cart  every  morning  before  sunrise  "  for  intermeut 
in  a  pit  outside  the  town.    Mr.  Brown  is  naturally  unwilling 
to  believe  a  story  so  discreditable  to  the  humanity  of  Newark. 
He  has,  moreover,  discovered  that  the  parish  registers  contain  no 
reference  to  such  a  scourge.    On  the  contrary,  Newark  was  itself 
distributing  alms  among  other  towns  so  afiected.    It  is  a  pity,, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Brown  should  have  been  at  pains  to  throw  doubt 
upon  this  legend  of  a  visitation  of  Plague ;  for  the  supposed  pes- 
tilence, in  conjunction  with  the  siege  during  the  Civil  War,  is 
associated  with  a  strange  piece  of  family  history.    The  Jeni.-ous 
were  a  considerable  family  at  Newark,  who  had  bought  the  old 
Friary  from  Lord  Scarsdale.    The  Friary  was  known  to  have  in- 
tricate vaults ;  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Newark  asked  permission 
of  the  Jenisons  iu  times  of  danger  to  deposit  money  and  plate  and 
title-deeds  in  their  cellars.    War  carried  otf  some  of  the  de- 
positors, the  Plague  others,  and  the  Jenisons  considered  themselves 
their  heirs.    Money,  however,  ill  come  by  does  not  stay.  The 
last  male  Jenison,  Sir  Matthew,  contested  the  borough  at  enormous 
cost:  and,  after  a  career  of  dissipation,  died  in  the  Fleet,  to 
which  he  had  been  committed  by  Chancery  for  contempt  of  court 
in  refusing  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  suit  he  had  lost.    But  all  this 
happened  a  reigii  later.    During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  James's 
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illegal  practices  struck  at  the  liberties  of  loyal  Newark. .  The  Sing 
compelled  it  to  accept  a  new  charter.  The  prosecution  also  of 
a  Newark  townsman  and  subsequent  benefactor,  Dr.  Thomas 
White,  of  Peterborough,  among-  the  Seven  Bishops  touched 
Newark.  When  William  III.,  after  James's  deposition,  passed 
through,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  town  pressed  upon  his  acceptance, 
though  in  vara,  first  a  silver  sceptre,  curiously  cut  and  engraved, 
and  next  a  bag  of  gold.  William,  unlike  James  I.,  refused  both,  ' 
'•  •oiling  them  that  the  taxes  were  great." 

The  Corporation  books  of  Newark  do  not  seem  to  be  very  in- 
teresting, if  we  may  judge  from  the  little  use  .Mr.  Brown  has 
made  of  them.  Newark  burgesses  cannot  have  been  diligent  in 
writin?  them  up.  From  1739  to  1757  is  a  mere  blank.  This 
"J.  Sykes,  mayor,"  explains  in  a  note,  "for  the  satisfaction  of 
persons  who  may  succeed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lund,  a  late  alderman,  by  some 
means  got  this  book  into  his  possession,  and  it  was  never  restored 
to  this  chamber  till  his  death,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  lost." 
It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  intervening  mayor  that  a  new 
book  miirht  be  bought.  Yet  the  Corporation  had  a  full  sense  of 
its  importance,  and  to  be  of  it  was  not  disdained  by  very  consider- 
able persons.  Thus,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1767,  Lord  Lincoln 
and  Lord  George  Sutton  were  sworn  as  aldermen,  and  gave  an 
■■  ••'..•rant  entertainment"  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Tho  same  year  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  elected 
mayor,  but  obtained  leave  to  resign  the  office,  his  avocations  pre- 
venting him  from  residing.  Next  year  Lord  Lincoln,  the  Duke's 
son,  was  sworn  in  as  mayor  ;  and,  ingratitude,  invited  the  Corpora- 
tion to  a  "genteel"  entertainment.  In  1771  the  Corporation  "re- 
quested Lord  George  Sutton  to  reside  in  the  town,"  probably  that 
he  might  qualify  for  mayor.  In  1772  he  was  elected,  but  de-  ; 
clined  the  office.  He  coidd  hardly  oiler  so  good  a  reason  for  his 
refusal  as  a  person  elected  alderman  in  17S4,  who  pleaded 
that  he  had  "  a  certificate  for  a  conviction  for  housebreaking  as- 
signed to  him  by  which  he  had  a  legal  exemption."  Neighbouring 
gentlemen  of  position  probably  regarded  the  acceptance  of  muni- 
cipal offices  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion of  the  town.  Seats  for  Newark  had  the  reputation  of  being 
costly.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  told  her  husband  that  Newark 
was  ,:  the  most  expensive  and  uncertain  place  he  could  stand  for." 
Lord  Lexington  at  that  time  possessed  the  chief  interest.  Later  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  as  Crown  lessee, 
could  decide  a  fourth  part  of  the  fifteen  hundred  votes.  It  was  a  1 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  his  wrath  at  the  assumption  that  "he  - 
might  not  do  what  he  wished  with  his  own,"'  who  alienated  the 
tried  Toryism  of  the  Newark  burgesses.  He  acted  upon  his  views 
of  the  rights  of  property  by  evicting  in  1830  Crown  tenants  who 
had  voted  for  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 
Truro.  Yet  even  the  Duke's  unpopularity  did  not  deprive  him  of 
a  share  in  the  representation.  It  was  in  the  Duke's  interest  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  successfully  contested  the  borough.  He  was  elected 
as  an  opponent  of  an  "  undiscriminating  desire  for  change  " ;  of 
the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves ;  of  the 
refusal  to  English  labour  of  "its  adequate  remuneration";  of 
vote  by  ballot ;  and  of  the  repeal  of  taxes  on  knowledge  and 
the  Corn-laws.  When  at  a  meeting  held  to  hear  the  candi- 
dates an  adjournment  was  rendered  necessary,  the  journal  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  favour  declared  that  "from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
talents "  it  thought  another  three  or  four  hours  of  elo- 
quence from  him  "  possible,  though  highly  improbable."  No 
journalist  in  these  days  would  question  Mr.  Gladstone's  capa- 
city to  speak  l'or  three  hours  or  a  dozen.  A  man  in  the  crowd 
flung  a  big  stone  within  a  foot  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  head.  The  fellow 
was  arrested.  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  : — "  I  understood  at  the  time 
that  he  arranged  the  matter  by  voting  for  me  on  the  next  day." 
It  is  only  after  a  doubtful  fashion  that  Newark  can  claim  another 
-rreat  name  as  connected  with  its  politics.  A  local  Liberal  in  1S59 
invited  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  seat. 
The  reply  is  treasured  like  the  memory  of  the  kick  bestowed  by 
some  illustrious  personage  on  a  hero-worshipper : — "  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  I  satisfied  myself  long  ago  that  I  am  much  better  and 
more  happily  employed  in  my  own  calling  than  I  could  hope  to  bo  ! 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  believe  no  consideration  on  earth 
could  induce  me  to  become  a  member  of  that  incoherent  assembly." 

Newark  reckon3  a  fair  share  of  illustrious  Englishmen  among  its 
residents.    Dr.  David  Hartley  practised  medicine  in  Newark,  and  ' 
taught  in  the  Grammar  School.    Mr.  Brown  attaches  equal  im- 
portance to  his  famous  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas,  for  which  I 
Coleridge  pronounced  him  "  of  mortal  kind  wisest,"  and  to  his 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  remedy  for  stone,  a  mixture  of  egg- 
shells and  Castile  soap.    He  interested  himself  in  obtaining  a  Par- 
liamentary grant  of  5,000.'.  for  Mrs.  Stephens,  and,  according  to 
Bishop  Warburton,  "  died  a  martyr  to  Mrs.  Stephens's  medicine, 
insolvent,  a  philosophic  visionary."    As  he  is  recorded  to  have  con- 
sumed two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  soap  pills,  part  of  the  taunt 
may  be  well  founded.    Warburton  was  himself  a  born  citizen  of 
Newark,  and  loved  it.    Writing  to  Charles  Yorke,  who  had  been 
visiting  Notts,  he  regrets  he  could  not  have  been  Yorke's  guide 
about  Newark,  "  the  unthinking  place  of  my  nativity."    "  I  could  I 
have  led  you  through  delicious  walks,  and  piekd  ofT  for  your  ' 
amusement  in  our  rambles  a  thousand  notions  which  I  hung  upon  I 
every  thorn  as  I  passed  thirty  years  ago."    William  Hilton,  R.A., 
was  the  son  of  a  Newark  man.    In  memory  of  his  father  he 
presented  his  picture  of  "  The  Raising  of  Lazarus "  as  an  altar- 
piece  to  Newark  Church.    Lord  Byron  is  associated  with  the 
town  through  Mes.-rs.  Ridge,  the  printers,  and  publishers  of  Hours 
0/  Idleness.    He  offered  English  L'arth  and  /Scotch  llccieivers  to 


th.'  same  firm,  but  "  they,  guided  by  their  London  agents,  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  production  so  dangerously  sugges- 
tive of  libels." 

Newark  can  boast  other  associations ;  but  for  them  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Brown's  well-printed  and  fairly 
illustrated  quarto.  Our  only  regret  in  perusing  it  has  been  that, 
with  so  unich  that  is  curious  and  striking  in  the  town  itself,  he 
has  diverged  from  his  proper  subject  to  compel  into  his  pages  the 
halt  and  the  lame  and  the  blind  from  the  highways  of  English 
history.  Tho  charm  of  a  local  history  is  to  be  solely  and  wholly 
local.  For  its  purposes  a  sexton's  bill  is  as  important  as  a  levy  of 
Ship  Money.  In  it  events  depend  for  their  importance  on  the 
depth  of  local  colour  they  exhibit.  Where  facts  not  local  are 
narrated,  the  reader  feels  as  a  child  who  finds  that  a  moral  lesson  io 
being  inculcated  under  the  guise  of  a  story. 


DORCAS.* 

IN  Dorcas  we  have  a  singularly  pleasing  novel  constructed  of 
exceedingly  slight  materials.  It  is  in  a  style  which  we  always 
dread  and  have  good  reason  to  dislike,  since  we  know  from  mani- 
fold and  melancholy  experience  how  easily  it  turns  to  the  tiresome 
and  insipid.  To  succeed  in  it  requires  not  only  considerable 
literary  practice,  but  somethiug  much  more  nearly  akin  to  genius 
than  to  talent.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  lend  a  grace  to  what  is 
homely ;  to  cany  a  spirit  of  poetry  and  tenderness  into  trivial 
domestic  details ;  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
persons  who  are  very  far  from  being  anything  out  of  the 
common.  But  it  is  a  style  in  which  Mrs.  Craik  excels ;  and  it 
strikes  us  that  her  present  novel  is  the  happiest  of  her  recent 
efforts.  Something  of  sensation  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the 
word  is  essential  to  the  average  and  ordinary  novel,  though  you 
need  not  have  skeletons  locked  away  in  cupboards  or  mouldering 
corpses  in  weed-grown  moats.  But  in  Dorcas,  so  far  as  we  re- 
member at  this  moment,  there  is  not  a  single  incident  more  agitating 
than  a  child's  hat  blown  into  a  river  to  be  retrieved  by  a  schoolboy 
who  is  fishing  on  the  bank.  The  only  thing  that  approaches  to  the 
semblance  of  a  plot  lies  in  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
marriage  which  seems  as  inevitably  predestined  from  the  first  as 
anything  in  fiction  can  possibly  be.  The  opening  of  the  story  is 
pitched  in  a  modest  key,  befitting  its  studiously  uneventful  cha- 
racter,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  our  unfavourable  prepossessions 
would  be  confirmed,  and  that  our  task  must  be  a  heavy  one  if  we 
were  to  read  conscientiously.  But  we  soon  acknowledged  the 
simple  strength  of  the  spell  of  a  writer  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
her  subject.  We  appreciated  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  her 
treatment,  and  the  discretion  with  which  she  guarded  herself  from 
overdoing  the  details  which  make  up  the  existence  of  the  people 
we  are  introduced  to.  And  ere  long  we  found  ourselves  waiting 
on  the  course  of  events  with  a  lively  though  subdued  excitement, 
which  at  once  surprised  and  delighted  ns  ;  nor  did  we  find  the  time 
wearisome  in  waiting,  thanks  to  the  blending  of  drollery,  pathos, 
and  poetry  which  give  each  separate  scene  and  episode  a  distinct 
charm  of  its  own.  And  as  we  had  been  loth  to  lay  down  the 
book  while  reading  it,  so  we  were  sorry  when  it  came  rather 
abruptly  to  an  end. 

There  are  two  love  stories  in  it — of  a  mother  and  a  daughter — 
the  one  in  the  course  of  nature  necessarily  taking  precedence  of 
the  other.  The  first  volume  has  nothing  to  do  with  Dorcas 
save  in  so  far  as  she  comes  into  the  world  in  its  con- 
cluding pages.  And  her  mother's  story,  which  thencefor- 
ward runs  parallel  with  her  own,  is  to  the  last  the  more 
genuinely  pathetic  of  the  two.  It  carries  a  moral  and  a 
warning  against  unsuitable  marriages,  as  perhaps  against  im- 
pulsively indulging  yourself  in  a  generous  action  without  de- 
liberately weighing  all  probable  consequences.  Letty  arrives  as  a 
friendless  orphan  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Trelawuey,  her 
aunt  being  Mr.  Trelawuey 's  housekeeper  and  factotum.  Mr. 
Trelawney  takes  some  slight  interest  in  the  girl  for  her  aunt's  sake, 
and  subsequently  a  far  deeper  interest  for  her  own.  She  is  pretty 
and  engaging ;  she  looks  up  to  him  with  affectionate  awe  and 
reverential  gratitude,  and  she  has  opportunities  of  making  herself 
exceedingly  usefulwhen  he  is  prostrated  suddenly  by  a  serious  illness. 
For  long  it  never  occurs  to  any  of  the  three  innocent  persons  con- 
cerned that  there  can  be  any  possible  question  of  love,  still  less  any 
of  marriage.  In  the  eyes  of  Letty  and  her  respectable  aunt  Mr. 
Trelawney  is  as  far  removed  from  the  retiring  little  girl  as  the 
great  King  Cophetua  from  the  beggar  maiden.  lie  is  a  student,  a 
recluse,  and  an  intellectual  voluptuary.  Naturally  akind-hearted  man, 
he  has  grown  profoundly  egotistical  with  habitual  self-indulgence, 
and  is  entirely  wrapped  up  in  himself  andhis  concerns.  So  he  en- 
courages Letty  in  the  little  attentions  that  are  grateful  to  him, 
while  she  in  her  simplicity  learns  to  worship  him  with  an  adora- 
tion that  is  unconsciously  leavened  by  love.  Then  comes  an  es* 
clandre.  Thevillage  envies  Letty  her  good  fortune,  and  tongues  begin 
to  wag  ;  the  aunt  gets  excited  about  the  niece's  reputation ; 
and  the  real  state  of  the  case  has  to  be  broken  to  Mr.  Trelawney. 
He  is  annoyed  and  taken  aback ;  but  rises  to  the  occasion.  Parting 
from  Letty  is  out  of  the  question;  he  would  not  do  his  pro* 
tegie  an  injury  for  the  world  ;  all  that  remains  for  him  is  to  marry 
her  out  of  hand ;  and  so  he  cuts  the  knot  with  his  characteristic 
self-indulgence.     Youug  Mrs.  Trelawney,  trembling  and  over- 

*  Dorcas.  By  Gcorgina  M.  Craik,  Author  of  "  Mildred,"  &c.  London  : 
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whelmed,  thinks  herself  raised  of  a  sudden  to  such  a  pinnacle  of 
happiness  as  had  never  entered  into  her  sunniest  dreams.  Her 
simplicity  is  speedily  disabused  on  that  score,  and  in  the  honey- 
moon she  finds  herself  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  world  of  troubles. 
All  the  time  that  she  has  been  engaging  our  sympathies  in  Letty's 
favour,  Mrs.  Craik  has  never  concealed  from  us  that  the  girl  is 
weak ;  that  she  is  not  only  weak,  but  rather  slow  of  intelligence. 
With  her  natural  grace,  and  being  a  lady  by  intuition,  had  Letty 
been  half  as  clever  as  she  is  good  and  pretty,  she  might  have  made 
a  conquest  of  the  husband  who  had  stooped  to  her  out  of  charity, 
and  gradually  placed  herself  on  an  easy  footing  with  their  neigh- 
bours. As  it  is,  she  finds  out  that  she  never  can  be  a  companion 
to  him,  and  learns  moreover  to  her  grief  that  she  is  but  an  indiffe- 
rent substitute  for  the  housekeeper,  who  had  discreetly  withdrawn 
on  her  marriage.  Mr.  Trelawney  treats  her  kindly ;  it  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  do  otherwise  ;  but  he  has  never  been  used  to  conceal  his 
feelings,  and  sometimes  expresses  himself  hastily  and  peevishly. 
And  the  couple  being  shut  up  to  their  own  society — for  the 
neighbours,  resenting  the  connexion,  insist  on  holding  them  at 
arm's  length — go  drifting  apart  under  the  same  roof,  till  a  new  era 
opens  for  the  husband  at  last  with  the  birth  of  a  little  daughter. 

The  first  acquaintance  of  father  and  child  promised  little  for  the 
future.  The  student  has  always  dreaded  the  introduction  of  a 
baby  into  his  peaceful  home  ;  and  his  heart  is  far  from  being  touched 
by  his  daughter's  embryo  charms.  Mrs.  Craik  describes  with  much 
humour  his  conscientious  attempts  to  be  paternal,  and  even  affec- 
tionate ;  and  the  efforts  which  he  makes  to  be  civil  to  the  child  before 
its  mother  do  some  credit  to  his  native  goodness  of  heart.  But  he 
must  have  been  hard  indeed,  had  he  not  been  touched  by  poor 
Letty's  evident  anxiety  on  that  score  ;  while  it  would  have  been 
cruelty  to  disabuse  her  of  her  deep-seated  belief  in  the  unrivalled 
beauty  and  attractions  of  the  infant.  As  years  go  on  the  tables 
are  turned.  The  child,  which  seems  to  have  inherited  its  mother's 
good  looks,  with  an  ample  share  of  its  father's  talents,  shows  itself 
prematurely  capricious  after  the  manner  of  its  sex.  It  turns  its 
back  on  the  mother  who  is  its  devoted  slave,  and  sets  itself  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  father  who  has  been  regarding  it  as  an  inevit- 
able nuisance.  In  this  it  most  thoroughly  succeeds;  and  the 
taming  of  the  recluse  by  his  tyrannical  little  daughter  is  perhaps 
the  pleasantest  and  most  amusing  part  of  the  volume.  She 
forces  him  to  "  rampage  "  about  his  library  on  all-fours,  repre- 
senting some  roaming  monster  of  the  desert ;  she  takes  for  granted 
with  a  most  winning,  childish  self-assurance  that  they  are  entirely 
on  a  par  in  point  of  intellect,  and  must  have  tastes  and  pursuits  that 
are  precisely  identical ;  and  marches  him  off'  to  play  at  lions  and 
lambs  by  the  river,  drawing  him  into  earnest  conversations  about 
fairies  and  other  absurdities.  Little  Dorcas  has  become  all  in  all 
to  Mr.  Trelawney ;  while  poor  Letty,  in  the  humility  she  has 
always  shown,  goes  her  own  way  sadly  and  submissively  as  before. 
Then  Providence  sends  a  minister  of  retributive  justice  in  the 
form  of  the  small  Eton  boy  who  fishes  Dorcas's  hat  out  of  the 
water.  That  young  gentleman  presenting  himself  as  a  hero,  and 
being  naturally  very  offhand  and  good-humoured,  makes  the 
conquest  of  the  little  maiden  at  once.  She  takes  his  free-and-easy 
exaggeration  of  his  personal  accomplishments  and  exploits  for 
solemn  gospel ;  she  fixes  her  great  eyes  on  him,  listens  to  him 
with  all  her  ears,  and  fools  him  to  the  very  top  of  his  bent ; 
while  he,  on  his  side,  looks  down  on  his  companion  with  the  con- 
descending and  encouraging  superiority  of  a  schoolboy  six  years 
her  senior,  though  at  the  same  time  taking  infinite  pleasure  in  her 
company.  Their  childish  chat,  and  the  unblushing  way  in  which 
she  makes  love  to  him,  are,  as  country  newspapers  say  of  the 
dinners  of  provincial  restaurateurs,  in  Mrs.  Craik's  very  best  style. 
But  all  the  time  the  unfortunate  Trelawney  has  been  suffering 
unacknowledged  torments  of  jealousy.  Dorcas  never  cares  to 
come  to  him  now,  when  she  can  enjoy  the  company  of  her 
friend  Master  Harcourt  ;  and  Master  Harcourt  is  excessively 
exigeant,  and  passes  most  of  the  day  in  her  society.  This 
trouble  of  his  passes  when  the  children  part ;  but  it  is  renewed 
in  more  serious  form,  a  dozen  of  years  later,  when  the  pair  meet 
again  as  young  man  and  young  woman,  and  almost  on  the  easy 
footing  of  their  childish  friendship.  This  time  it  seems  likely  to 
be  a  question  of  being  robbed  of  his  cherished  daughter  for  life. 
And  he  might  have  lost  her  sooner  than  he  did,  had  not  the  rash 
impulse  of  his  young  days  been  visited  upon  her.  Dorcas  unex- 
pectedly discovers  her  mother's  story ;  learns  to  her  intense 
humiliation  how  it  is  that  they  have  been  kept  at  a  distance  by 
their  neighbours  ;  and  in  the  bitterness  engendered  by  the  sudden 
shock  finds  it  difficult  to  forgive  either  father  or  mother.  Ex- 
planations soften  her  and  change  her  ideas.  In  a  generous  re- 
action she  admits  that  her  father  acted  in  the  noble  spirit  she  had 
always  attributed  to  him,  and  that  her  mother  was  at  least  not 
greatly  to  blame,  even  if  she  compromised  his  life  and  their 
daughter's  happiness.  All  these  characters,  the  loving,  patient, 
uncomplaining  Letty  ;  the  equally  loving,  though  more  quick- 
spirited,  Dorcas  ;  aud  Trelawney,  who  always  thinks  first  of  him- 
self, chiefly  because  he  has  never  learned  to  do  otherwise,  are 
wrought  out  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  more  art  than  may 
appear  at  first  sight.  The  proof  is  that  as  the  author  takes  them  up 
again  after  the  lapse  of  years,  they  answer  most  exactly  to  their 
earlier  promise,  and  what  would  seem  to  be  freaks  and  caprices 
in  their  conduct  can  be  easily  reconciled  with  probabilities. 


SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK'S  ADDRESSES  AND  LECTURES.* 

IN  these  two  companion,  but  independent,  volumes  it  appears 
that  Sir  John  Lubbock's  purpose  has  been  to  put  forward  the 
knowledge  that  is  at  this  day  possessed,  or  the  opinions  that  are 
entertained  on  probable  grounds,  on  a  number  of  political  and 
scientific  subjects  interesting  to  the  educated  public,  but  to  be  fully 
mastered  only  by  specialists.  He  is  fitted  for  the  task  by  being 
himself  an  authority  on  several  of  the  topics  dealt  with,  and  by  a 
moderate  yet  firm  temper,  a  cool  judgment,  and  the  power  of  clear 
and  careful  exposition.  And  he  has  been  successful  in  producing 
a  good  specimen  of  popularizing  of  the  best  kind.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  furnish  readers  with  specious  short  cuts  to  a  showy 
acquaintance  with  things  not  understood,  but  a  serious  endeavour 
to  guide  and  assist  those  who,  in  order  to  understand,  will  take  a 
certain  amount  of  trouble.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  work  deserves  to 
prosper,  and  we  trust  it  will  have  its  due  reward  both  in  public 
favour  immediately,  and  more  remotely  in  the  attainment  of 
its  object  of  encouraging  people  to  inform  themselves  and  to  think 
clearly. 

Taking  the  political  volume  first,  we  find  in  the  opening  essay, 
"  On  the  Imperial  Policy  of  Great  Britain,"  some  facts  in  season 
to  confute  the  reckless  assertion  sometimes  made  abroad,  and  of 
late  years  in  England  also  for  party  purposes,  that  English  foreign 
and  colonial  policy  has  on  the  whole  been  selfish.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  shows  that  we  alone  of  all  colonizing  nations  expend 
much  on  our  colonies,  both  in  hard  money  and  otherwise,  and  re- 
ceive nothing  from  them  save  in  the  way  of  trade.  Similar  re- 
marks are  made  as  to  our  government  of  India,  in  reading  which 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  wrote  before  the 
Afghan  war  or  the  question  of  paying  for  it  had  arisen.  Even  as 
to  Ireland,  it  is  shown  that  in  recent  times,  as  far  as  local  privi- 
leges and  State  aid  for  local  purposes  are  concerned,  Ireland  has 
been  more  favoured  than  England  or  Scotland.  Later  in  the 
volume  is  reprinted  a  Parliamentary  speech  in  favour  of  extending 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  to  cover  ships  as  well  as  goods,  on  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  makes  out  a  strong  case.  Indeed  the  present 
state  of  things  has  but  few  defenders,  and  is  maintained  rather  by 
inertia  than  by  any  active  support,  the  question  being  further  com- 
plicated by  the  existence  of  a  small  but  active  party  who  aim  at 
the  wholky  impracticable  object  of  having  the  Declaration  simply 
repealed.  The  point  was  well  handled  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Seebohm  in  a  book  which  received  less  attention  than  it  deserved. 
An  essay  on  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  first  published 
two  years  ago,  excites  regret  that  so  little  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  matter  since.  The  topic  has  often  been  considered  in  these 
pages,  and  this  time  we  need  only  repeat  the  hope  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  efforts  to  secure  the  visible  and  tangible  landmarks  of 
our  history  against  wanton  or  mercenary  destruction  may  before 
long  be  crowned  with  success. 

Perhaps  the  two  essays  on  education  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  this  volume.  One  of  the  reforms  for  which  Sir  John 
Lubbock  most  strongly  pleads  is  the  recognition  of  science  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  liberal  education  ;  and  he  maintains  the  ap- 
parent paradox  (which  with  him  we  believe  to  be  true)  that 
scholarship  would  be  never  the  worse  for  it.  He  is  careful  to 
point  out  at  the  same  time  that  the  schools  can  do  little  till  the  Uni- 
versities lead  the  way,  and  the  persons  most  concerned,  and  who 
really  ought  to  move  in  the  matter,  are  the  parents : — 

How  many  parents  are  there  who  find  a  difficulty  in  providing  for  their 
sons  ?  Theyouug  men  themselves  are  strong  and  healthy,  intelligent  and 
well-conducted,  having  passed  through  our  best  schools  with  credit  and  care, 
and  being  most  anxious  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  father  applies  perhaps  to  some  friend  who 
is  engaged  in  business,  and  asks  him  to  lind  a  clerknhip  for  his  son.  The 
young  man  would  have  no  objection  to  go  abroad ;  but  then  comes  the 
question,  What  are  his  qualifications?  There  are  railways  all  over  the 
world,  owned  by  English  companies,  but  the  young  man  has  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  physics,  and  can  speak  no  foreign  lauguage.  There  are  gas 
companies,  mines,  and  manufactories,  but  lie  is  totally  iguorant  of  chemistry. 
There  are  banks  and  mercantile  establishments,  but  he  probably  knows  no 
foreign  language,  excepting  perhaps  a  few  words  of  French.  English  com- 
panies would  naturally  prefer  to  employ  Englishmen,  but  in  too  many  cases 
they  find  it  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  to  do  so. 

As  regards  elementary  education  also  Sir  John  Lubbock  urges 
that  the  study  of  things  should  have  a  place  beside  the  study  of 
words ;  and  he  denounces  with  great  vigour  the  mechanical,  in- 
coherent, and  unedifying  instruction  that  too  often  passes  muster 
as  grammar  or  history.  As  to  grammar,  he  doubts  whether  a 
nation  ought  to  learn  its  own  grammar  at  the  risk  of  arresting  the 
growth  of  language  ;  what  he  says  of  history  shall  be  given  in  his 
own  words : — 

As  regards  history,  again,  though  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  human  knowledge,  still,  as  generally  taught  with  a 
view  to  the  Government  grant,  it  seems  to  combine  the  respective  disad- 
vantages of  the  multiplication  table  and  the  Newgate  Calendar;  being 
little  better  than  a  list  of  dates  and  battles,  enlivened  by  murders  and  other 
crimes,  with  a  sprinkling  of  entertaining  stories,  most  of  which  are  now  no 
longer  regarded  as  authentic,  and  which  we  are  taught  lirst  to  believe  and 
afterwards  to  disbelieve.  We  have  all  heard  the  proverb,  "Happy  the 
nation  which  has  no  history."  And  if  this  proverb  be  not  equally  true  of 
the  child  who  has  no  history  to  learn,  this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  ordi- 
nary history  is  misleading  in  this  respect— that  it  dwells  on  periods  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  passing  over  almost  without  comment  that  peaceful  pro- 
gress which  brings  about  the  development  of  nations  ;  for  the  real  condition 
of  a  people  depends  more  upon  their  wisdom  in  peace  than  on  their  success 
in  war. 
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He  insists  on  tho  importance  of  miking:  education  something; 
more  than  bare  instruction  ;  not  the  possession  of  so  many 
facts  and  propositions,  but  the  power  of  knowledge.  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  homily  is  forcible  and  to  the  point,  and  we  shall  again 
let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

At  present,  the  education  given  in  our  elementary  schools  is  practically 
limited  to  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  outlines  of  states  and  names  of  towns, 
to  grammatical  rules,  and  that  series  of  crimes  and  accidents  which  is  mis- 
named history.  We  should  surely  endeavour  to  Rive  children  some  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live,  the  commoner 
animals  and  plants  of  our  woods  and  fields,  some  explanations  as  to  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  the  eausc-t  of  summer  and  winter,  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  the  nature  of  the  sun  and  stars,  the  properties  of  air  and 
water,  the  character  of  soils,  some  elementary  knowledge  of  light  and  heat, 
of  the  rudiments  of  mechanics,  &c. 

Such  information— elementary,  but  not  superficial— would  be  intensely 
interesting  to  children,  would  make  them  think,  and  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  abstract  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  the  book  learning  which 

now  reigns  supreme  Our  great  danger  in  education  is,  as  it 

seems  to  me,  the  worship  of  book-learning— the  confusion  of  instruction  and 
education.  Wc  strain  the  memory,  instead  of  cultivating  the  mind.  The 
children  are  wearied  by  the  mechanical  act  of  writing,  and  the  interminable 
intricacies  of  spelling  ;'  they  are  oppressed  by  columns  of  dates  ;  by  lists  of 
kings  and  places,  which  convey  no  definite  idea  to  their  minds,  and  have 
no  near  relation  to  their  daily  wants  and  occupations.  We  ought  to  follow 
exactlv  the  opposite  course,  and  endeavour  to  cultivate  their  tastes,  rather 
than  to  !i!l  their  minds  with  dry  facts.  The  important  thing  is  not  so  much 
that  every  child  should  he  taught,  as  that  every  child  should  have  the  op- 
portunitv  of  teaching  itself.  What  does  it  matter  if  a  child  of  twelve 
knows  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  ?  A  boy  who  leaves  school  at  fourteen, 
knowing  much,  but  hating  his  lessons,  would  at  twenty  have  forgotten 
almost  all  he  ever  learnt ;  while  another,  who  at  fourteen  had  learnt  little, 
but  had  acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  would  by  the  time  he  was  twenty 
have  taught  himself  more  than  the  other  ever  knew. 

In  an  essay  on  Egypt,  apparently  written  for  delivery  as  a 
lecture,  the  leading  results  of  modern  Egyptology  are  concisely 
but  very  pleasantly  summed  up.  Little  is  said,  save  by  implica- 
tion, of  Egyptian  art ;  and  the  omission  is  judicious,  the  subject 
being  too  large  for  a  condensed  review  of  this  kind.  Among  the 
authorities  referred  to  we  do  not  see  the  name  of  Dr.  Ebers,  who 
has  done  much  to  extend  and  popularize  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  Egyptian  life  ;  though  antiquarian  enthusiasm  has  led  him 
to  put  a  good  deal  of  rose-colour  into  his  pictures. 

We  pass  to  the  volume  of  scientific  lectures,  occupied  by  sub- 
jects which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  made  his  own.  It  opens  with 
a  lecture  on  the  fertilization  of  flowers  by  insects,  delivered,  if  we 
remember  right,  three  or  four  years  ago  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  delicate  and  complicated  arrangements  by  which  insects,  roving 
from  flower  to  flower  in  search  of  honey,  become  involuntary 
carriers  of  the  pollen  are  illustrated  by  many  instances  from  diffe- 
rent groups.  Sir  John  Lubbock  remarks  that  when  the  use  and 
necessity  of  these  visits  is  once  perceived  the  use  of  honey  to  the 
flowers  (namely,  to  attract  the  insects)  becomes  "  so  obvious  that 
it  is  curious  to  see  the  various  theories  which  were  once  enter- 
tained on  the  subject."  One  naturalist  made  some  way  in  observ- 
ing the  facts,  but  managed  just  to  reverse  the  true  explanation. 
He  "  thought  he  observed  that  in  meadows  much  visited  by 
bees  the  plants  were  more  healthy,  but  the  inference  he  drew  was 
that  the  honey,  unless  removed,  was  very  injurious,  and  that 
the  bees  were  of  use  in  carrying  it  off."  In  some  cases  honey 
is  also  useful  by  attracting  ants,  which  keep  down  small 
insects  that  otherwise  would  prey  upon  the  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  interest  of  most  flowers  to  keep  out  ants,  which 
would  consume  the  honey  with  no  benefit  to  the  flowers,  and 
might  even  prevent  bees  from  coming.  Accordingly  there  are  ar- 
rangements of  hairs  on  the  stalk  pointing  downwards,  sticky  or 
slippery  surfaces,  or  bristles  which  to  the  ants  must  bo  a  gigantic 
quickset  hedge. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  lecture  it  is  shown  how  much 
the  protective  colouring  of  insects  depends  on  their  plant  sur- 
roundings. Caterpillars  are  chosen  for  special  examination,  and 
among  these  a  group  of  which  the  elephant  hawk-moth  is  a 
member.  The  larva  of  this  specie3  goes  through  several  moults, 
in  which  its  colouring,  spots,  and  lines  are  changed.  It  begins  as 
a  small  bright-green  caterpillar,  and  ends  as  a  very  large  one, 
sometimes  green,  sometimes  a  dull  brown.  A  garb  of  green 
protects  the  small  caterpillar  by  confounding  it  to  the  eye  with  the 
leaves  it  feeds  on.  The  full-grown  one  feeds  by  night,  and  lies 
hid  among  dry  sticks  and  leaves  in  the  daytime,  and  in  this  way 
of  life  the  brown  colour  is  as  good  or  better  for  concealment.  But 
this  caterpillar  has  large  and  conspicuous  eye-spots,  and  others  have 
them  even  larger.  What  i3  the  use  of  making  oneself  conspicuous 
in  this  way  ?  It  is  suggested  with  considerable  probability  that 
these  spots  are  analogous  to  the  terrific  devices  with  which  savage 
tribe3  .adorn  their  persons  and  arms  ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  the 
wearer's  only  defence.  The  object  is  to  frighten  the  bird3  who 
might  otherwise  eat  the  caterpillar.  In  the  case  of  one  particularly 
ugly  species,  a  thick-set  and  pig-faced  creature  called  Charo- 
crnnpa  porcellus,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced : — 

That  small  birds  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  afraid  of  these  caterpillars 
(which,  however,  I  need  not  say,  are  in  reality  altogether  harmless) 
Weissmann  has  proved  by  actual  experiment.  He  put  one  of  these  cater- 
pillars in  a  tray,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  place  seed  for  birds.  Soon 
a  little  flock  of  sparrows  and  other  small  birds  assembled  to  feed  as  usual. 
One  of  them  lit  on  the  edge  of  this  tray,  and  was  just  going  to  hop  in,  when 
she  spied  the  caterpillar.  Immediately  she  began  bobbing  her  head  up  and 
down,  ar.d  was  afraid  to  go  nearer.  Another  joined  her,  and  then  another, 
until  at  last  there  was  a  little  company  of  ten  or  twelve  birds,  all  looking 
on  in  astonishment,  but  not  one  venturfd  into  the  tray  ;  while  one  bird, 
which  lit  in  it  unsuspectingly,  beat  a  hasty  retreat  in  evident  alarm  as 


soon  as  she  perceived  the  caterpillar.  After  watching  for  some  time, 
Weissmann  removed  it,  when  the  birds  soon  attacked  the  seeds.  Other 
caterpillars  also  are  probably  protected  by  their  curious  resemblance  to 
spotted  snakes. 

These  same  caterpillars  present  striking  and  instructive  cases  of 
the  probable  course  of  development  in  the  history  of  the  species 
being  reproduced  in  the  history  of  the  individual. 

Next  come  two  lectures  on  the  habits  of  ants,  as  to  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  one  day  Sir  John  Lubbock  may  expand  them 
into  a  fuller  monograph.  The  enormous  variety  of  institutions 
and  social  character  met  with  in  ant-communities  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  point  for  the  reader  who  is  not  a  special  student 
of  entomology.  Not  only  do  species  of  ants  differ,  for  example, 
as  to  warlike  habits  and  slave-keeping,  but  they  go  to 
extremes  never  reached  by  man  in  any  of  his  experi- 
ments in  living.  In  one  species  the  fighting  ants  have  so 
developed  their  jaws  as  weapons  of  offence  that  they  cannot  feed 
themselves,  and  are  wholly  dependent  on  their  slaves.  Other 
slave-keeping  ants  have  not  ceased  to  help  themselves,  and  employ 
their  slaves  only  as  assistants.  One  small  species  lives  only  in  the 
nests  of  two  larger  kinds,  apparently  not  enslaved,  but  in  familiar 
relations  with  them.  "They  almost  seem  to  be  the  dogs,  or  per- 
haps rather  cats,  of  the  ants." 

Another  small  species,  Solenopsls  fugax,  which  makes  its  chambers  and 
galleries  in  the  walls  of  the  nests  of  larger  species,  is  the  bitter  enemy  of 
its  hosts.  The  latter  cannot  get  at  the  foe,  being  too  large  to  enter  the 
galleries.  The  little  Solenopsis,  therefore,  are  quite  safe,  and,  as  it  appears, 
make  incursions  into  the  nurseries  of  the  larger  ant,  and  carry  off  the  larvaa 
as  food.  It  is  as  if  we  had  small  dwarfs,  about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
long,  harbouring  in  the  walls  of  our  houses,  and  every  now  and  then 
carrying  off  some  of  our  children  into  their  horrid  dens. 

Then,  besides  the  aphides  which  have  long  been  known  to  he 
used  as  milch  cows,  other  insects  are  found  in  ants'  nests,  living 
as  the  guests  of  the  ants  and  tended  by  them,  but  for  what  pur- 
pose does  not  appear  ;  such  as  a  blind  beetle  found  nowhere  else, 
concerning  which  some  puzzled  observer  suggested  that  it  must  be 
a  fetish. 

As  to  the  intelligence  of  ants,  it  would  appear  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  observations  that  their  societies  have  long  since  arrived 
at  a  kind  of  Chinese  condition.  They  have  elaborate  provisions 
for  their  fixed  round  of  occupations,  but  little  power  of  meeting 
new  circumstances  with  new  contrivance.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
they  have  none,  for  they  have  been  known  to  build  a  wall  of  earth 
for  shelter  when  kept  in  an  artificial  nest.  And  it  seems  esta- 
blished that  they  can  recognize  a  nest-mate,  if  we  may  coin  the 
word,  even  after  a  separation  of  some  length.  Whether  the 
recognition  is  of  the  individual  or  only  of  a  class  would  be  very 
difficult  to  decide.  It  seems  from  another  series  of  experiments 
that  ants  have  a  lively  feeling  of  aversion  for  strangers,  but 
not  much  active  affection  for  their  own  kind.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  true  of  bees.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  made  carefully 
devised  experiments  to  discover  whether  ants  have  means  of  com- 
municating information  to  one  another  ;  the  results  at  present  are 
uncertain.  As  to  the  colour-sense  of  ants,  they  show  a  strong 
dislike  to  violet  light,  though  the  sight  of  ants  appears  to  be  very 
imperfect,  and  red  is  preferred  to  green.  It  would  be  curious  to 
see  if  the  ultra-violet  rays  have  any  particular  effect. 

Almost  as  we  are  writing  these  lines  there  has  appeared  in 
Nature  an  extraordinary  report  of  a  feat  of  engineering  accom- 
plished by  a  society  of  ants,  which  far  outdoes  in  intelligence  any- 
thing Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  able  to  observe.  These  insects, 
it  is  said,  dragged  the  bodies  of  two  cockroaches  to  their  nest  over 
several  feet  of  rough  ground,  including  a  drop  over  a  ledge,  with 
every  appearance  of  disciplined  and  planned  action.  Their  move- 
ments and  ingenious  avoidance  of  obstacles  are  described  in  detail, 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  who  is  the  fortunate  observer,  pledges  his 
credit  as  president  of  the  Psychological  Society  for  the  correctness 
of  his  inferences  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ants'  intelligence.  How- 
ever, the  facts  alone  are  surprising  enough.  We  do  not  presume 
to  doubt  or  criticize,  hut  leave  the  matter  to  the  entomologists. 
Meantime  let  us  profit  by  Sir  John  Lubbock's  general  summing  up 
of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  ants : — 

We  find  in  the  different  species  of  ants  different  conditions  of  life, 
curiously  answering  to  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress.  For  instance, 
some  species,  such  as  Formica  fusca,  live,  principally  on  the  produce  of  tho 
chase  ;  for  though  they  feed  partly  on  the  honey-dew  of  Aphides,  they  have 
not  domesticated  their  insects.  These  ants  probably  retain  the  habits  once 
common  to  all  ants.  They  resemble  the  lower  races  of  men,  who  subsist 
mainly  by  hunting.  Like  them,  they  frequent  woods  and  wilds,  live  in 
comparatively  small  communities,  and  the  instincts  of  collective  action  are 
but  little  developed  among  them.  They  hunt  singly,  and  their  battles  are 
single  combats,  like  those  of  Homeric  heroes.  Such  species  as  Lasius  flaws 
represent  a  distinctly  higher  type  of  social  life  ;  they  show  more  skill  in 
architecture,  may  literally  be  said  to  have  domesticated  certain  species  of 
Aphides,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pastoral  stage  of  human  progress — 
to  the  races  which  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Their 
communities  are  more  numerous,  they  act  much  more  in  concert,  their 
battles  are  not  mere  single  combats,  but  they  know  how  to  act  in  combina- 
tion. I  am  disposed  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  they  will  gradually  ex- 
terminate the  mere  hunting  species,  just  as  savages  disappear  before  more 
advanced  races.  Lastly,  agricultural  nations  may  be  compared  with 
harvesting  ants. 

'1  bus,  there  seem  to  be  three  principal  types,  offering  a  curious  analogy 
to  the  three  great  phases:  the  hunting,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  stages, 
in  the  history  of  human  development. 

The  volume  is  made  up  by  two  highly  interesting  discourses  on 
prehistoric  archaeology.  We  will  just  mention  one  point  not 
mentioned  in  the  lectures  against  the  "  utterly  untenable  "  theory 
that  the  remains  of  the  Bronze  Age  are  Roman.  It  is  a  strong 
argument  that  "  the  word  ferrum  was  employed  in  Latin  as  a 
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synonym  for  a  sword,"  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  points  out ;  it  is  even 
stronger  that  the  word  aic)r]po(popetv  is  used  by  Thucydides  to  de- 
note the  habitual  bearing  of  arms,  and  this  in  speaking  of  times 
•which  to  him  were  already  ancient.  This  one  word  shows  that 
in  the  days  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  iron  had  so  supplanted  bronze 
in  the  Hellenic  world  that  the  Bronze  Age  was  not  even  a  living 
tradition.  The  subject  would  be  a  tempting  one  to  pursue  ;  but  the 
temptation  must  be  resisted. 


GEIKIE'S  OUTLINES  OF  FIELD  GEOLOGY.* 

AS  a  sign  of  the  true  spirit  of  science  being  widely  in  the  as- 
cendant we  may  point  to  the  fact  of  so  many  men  of  bigh 
mark  in  the  most  important  departments  of  knowledge  coming 
forward  with  manuals  for  the  special  use  of  beginners  in  each 
separate  branch  of  inquiry.  What  has  been  habitually  held  a 
task  below  the  attention  of  an  advanced  professor  or  successful 
practitioner  in  any  school  of  science,  abstract  or  applied,  has  been 
■willingly  taken  up  by  mauy  whose  time  and  thought  are  the  most 
precious  gifts  they  have  to  bestow.  Whereas  of  old  it  had  been 
too  frequently  and  too  easily  believed  that  anybody  might  bo 
trusted  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  any  subject,  now  minds  of 
wider  grasp  and  more  careful  experience  have  come  to  see  the  vital 
importance  of  the  first  footsteps  in  the  path  of  knowledge  being 
firmly  planted,  and  of  guidance  at  the  very  beginning  being  the 
best  and  surest  that  may  be  had.  In  physical  study,  perhaps, 
beyond  all  others,  all  after-progress  may  be  said  to  turn  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  method  laid  down  at  the  outset.  How  much  of 
the  task  of  education  consists  in  correcting  and  eradicating  the 
effects  of  incorrect  methods  and  defective  habits  of  observation 
and  reasoning  !  Happy  the  youth,  happier  still  the  child,  to  whom 
the  hand  of  a  master  has  been  stretched  out  to  steady  the  first 
tottering  steps  and  to  give  a  grasp  of  truths  which  make  the 
mind  sure  of  the  first  principles  of  nature.  To  have  enlisted 
the  most  eminent  teachers  of  science  in  this  elementary  work  is 
amongst  the  highest  gains  to  education  in  our  day.  An  excellent 
example  has  been  set  in  the  most  august  quarter,  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  having  called 
upon  men  of  the  first  professorial  or  professional  rank  to  give 
lectures  or  furnish  primers  for  the  benefit  both  of  students  and 
of  the  class  of  elementary  teachers.  In  the  course  of  a  series 
of  lectures  designed  to  illustrate  the  Loan  Collection  of  Scien- 
tific Instruments  at  South  Kensington  in  August  1876, 
Professor  Archibald  Geikie  was  invited  to  deliver  a  couple 
of  discourses  upon  geological  maps  and  instruments  of 
surveying.  His  remarks  turned  more  especially  upon  the  methods 
of  observation  requisite  in  practical  field-geology,  and  the  con- 
struction of  geological  maps  and  sections  representing  graphically 
to  the  eye,  in  condensed  form,  the  results  established  by  field- 
work.  Published  in  pamphlet  form,  these  lectures  were  soon 
out  of  print.  The  demand  for  a  new  issue  has  induced  the 
author  to  recast  and  greatly  enlarge  his  original  work,  while  re- 
taining its  unpretending  elementary  character.  The  young  geolo- 
gist is  cautioned  not  to  look  in  it  for  a  systematic  text-book  on 
geology.  It  presupposes  on  his  part  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
scope  and  the  primary  facts  of  the  science  ;  and  it  is  not  so  much 
didactic  as  suggestive,  putting  him  rather  in  the  way  of  intelli- 
gent observation  on  his  own  part  than  presenting  him  with  what 
has  been  already  discovered  by  others.  It  is  not  from  books,  the 
writer  forcibly  urges,  that  the  practical  knowledge  primarily  sought 
for  is  to  be  obtained.  It  must  be  learnt  in  quarries  and  ravines,  by 
hillside,  railway-cutting,  and  sea-shore.  For  equipment  the  tiro 
should  take  with  him,  first  of  all,  a  geological  hammer,  compass- 
case  and  belt,  and  a  microscope,  with  a  clinometer,  which 
is  less  liable  to  break  than  a  spirit-level,  and  which  can  be 
made,  our  Professor  shows,  easily  enough  by  any  handy  young 
observer  for  himself.  By  an  ingenious  combination  the  pocket- 
compass  and  clinometer  can  be  united  in  one  instrument  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  watch,  the  compass  points  taking  the 
place  of  the  figures  for  the  hours  and  minutes.  A  special  note- 
book is  recommended,  and  the  power  of  sketching  is  presupposed 
on  the  part  of  the  geologist  taking  the  field.  Pencils  of  various 
tints  will  be  found  in  general  more  handy  than  water-colours. 
Further  apparatus  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  district.  A  small  bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid,  carried  in  a  pro- 
tecting wooden  box  or  case,  is  often  of  use  in  testing  for  carbonates, 
particularly  in  regions  where  rocks  have  come,  through  weathering, 
to  assume  very  much  the  same  look  of  surface.  A  limestone  "spear" 
was  cleverly  used  by  Sir  W.  Logan  whilst  carrying  on  the  survey 
of  the  Laurentian  limestones  of  Canada.  The  sharp  iron  point 
was  thrust  through  the  superficial  soil,  wherever  limestone  was 
suspected,  until  it  struck  the  rock  beneath.  On  being  drawn  up, 
the  powder  of  stone  adhering  to  the  iron  point  was  tested  with 
acid,  a  brisk  effervescence  forthwith  betraying  the  existence  of  any 
limestone  below.  A  similar  implement — nicknamed  a  geological 
cheese-taster — was  employed  by  the  writer's  colleagues  on  the 
Geological  Survey  for  testing  the  clays  and  sands,  or  other 
soils,  underlying  the  Wealden  area.  A  knowledge  of  chemical 
reactions  combined  with  the  microscope  will  be  of  continual  use 

*  Outlines  of  Field  Geology.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F:R.S., 
Murehison  Professor  of  Geology  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotlaud.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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to  the  geologist ;  but  the  chief  chemical  tests  which  he  will  find 
available  are  those  which  he  can  perform  with  the  blowpipe.  The 
apparatus  required  for  this  purpose  is  but  simple.  Our  author 
gives  a  list  of  all  that  is  necessary,  which  may  be  readily  packed 
in  a  box  to  be  stowed  in  the  corner  of  a  portmanteau.  The  best 
book  on  the  blowpipe  is  Plattner's,  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation.  Manuals  by  Elderhorst  and  Scheerer  are  likewise  to 
be  recommended,  together  with  Professor  Brush's  Manual  of 
Determinative  Mineralogy,  To  assist  the  learner  in  field-work,  a 
list  of  the  more  important  minerals  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  rock-masses  is  appended,  indicating  briefly  the  conditions 
under  which  each  may  be  expected  to  be  found.  Magnetic  analysis 
will  prove  of  great  use  in  the  case  of  rocks,such  as  basalt  and  dolerite, 
containing  magnetite  or  other  magnetic  mixtures  of  iron  oxides. 
Short  and  clear  directions  are  given  for  preparing  thin  slices  of  rocks 
and  minerals  for  observation  under  the  microscope.  These  may  be 
prepared,  it  is  shown,  if  the  operator  possesses  ordinary  neatness 
of  hand  and  patience,  without  the  help  of  elaborate  and  unwieldy 
apparatus,  or  even  of  the  small  and  handy  grinding  machine  supplied 
at  little  cost  by  Fuess  of  Berlin.  Crystalline  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
gneiss,  diorite,  dolerite,  and  modern  lavas  may  readily  be  reduced 
to  the  required  thinness.  No  very  expensive  microscope  is  needed 
by  the  geologist  in  the  field.  An  objective  magnifying  up  to 
200  or  300  diameters,  with  a  couple  of  Nicol  prisms,  will  suffice 
him.  He  will  learn  how  to  observe,  both  by  reflected  and  by 
polarized  light,  and  how  to  study  the  properties  of  dichroisrn  in 
any  mineral ;  the  change,  for  instance,  in  hornblende  from  deep 
brown  to  dark  yellow  under  the  action  of  a  rotating  Nicol  prism. 
The  mineral  characteristics  of  rocks  may  often  be  thus  discriminated. 
Hornblende  and  augite,  for  example,  in  many  respects  resemble 
each  other ;  and  though  they  differ  in  their  cleavage  angles,  these 
cannot  always  be  found  in  microscopic  slides.  Whilst  the  prism, 
however,  is  rotated  augite  remains  passive,  or  nearly  so,  being 
feebly,  if  at  all,  dichroic.  Hornblende,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
strongly  dichroic.  For  the  student's  guidance  in  the  determina- 
tion of  rocks  the  following  questions  are  suggested  by  Professor 
Geikie : — 

1st,  Is  the  rock  entirely  crystalline,  consisting  solely  of  crystals  of 
different  minerals  interlaced  ;  and  if  so,  what  are  these  minerals  ?  "2nd,  Is 
there  any  trace  of  a  glassy  ground-mass  ?  In  this  case  he  may  remove 
the  rock  at  once  from  the  granite  series.  3rd,  Can  he  detect  any  evidence 
of  the  devitrification  of  what  must  have  been  at  one  time  the  glassy  basis 
of  the  whole  rock  ?  This  devitrification  might  be  shown  by  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  microscopic  hairs,  rods,  bundles  of  feather-like  irregular 
or  granular  aggregations.  4th,  In  what  order  did  the  minerals  crystallize  ? 
This  may  often  be  very  clearly  made  out  with  the  microscope,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  one  mineral  is  completely  inclosed  within  another.  5th. 
What  is  the  nature  of  any  alteration  which  the  rock  may  have  undergone  ? 
In  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  slices  show  abundant  evidence  of  such  meta- 
morphism  ;  felspar  passing  into  a  granular  kaolin,  augite  changing  into 
various  indefinite  green  products  termed  "  viridite,"  olivine  into  serpentine, 
while  secondary  calcite,  quartz,  and  zeolites  run  in  minute  veins  or  fill  up 
interstices  of  the  rock.  6th,  Is  the  rock  a  fragmental  one  ;  audit'  so,  what 
is  the  nature  of  its  component  grains  ?  Is  any  trace  of  organic  remains  to 
be  detected  ? 

The  book  is  admirably  adapted  throughout  to  secure  its  professed 
purpose,  which  is  that  of  inducing  the  reader  to  cultivate  geology 
as  an  out-of-door  recreation,  and  supplying  him  with  the  needful 
hints  for  his  guidance.  This  end  is  greatly  furthered  by  the 
clearly-drawn  and  highly-expressive  woodcuts,  which  bring  home 
to  the  mind,  as  no  amount  of  written  description  can,  the 
geological  characteristics  of  a  country,  or  the  structure  and 
component  matter  of  rocks.  A  couple  of  maps  are  drawn  to 
exhibit  by  their  contrast  the  effects  of  incorrect  topography 
in  distorting  geological  lines.  The  same  district  being  represented 
in  both  drawings,  and  the  streams  with  their  tributaries  being  the 
same  in  both,  it  is  shown  that  by  tracing  erroneously  the  boundary 
lice  between  the  main  formations,  guiding  himself  by  the  points  of 
intersection  of  the  different  streams,  the  draughtsman  would  be 
led  theoretically  to  lay7  down  a  curved  line  of  dislocation  when  the 
true  line  would  be  straight.  Happily  for  the  student  in  this 
country  we  have  the  Ordnance  maps  on  various  scales  for  all  but  a 
few  outlying  districts ;  so  that  we  have  here  an  exact  topographical 
basis  on  which  any  degree  of  finish  may  be  worked  up  in  geological 
map-making.  At  the  same  time  our  author  would  wisely  have  his 
pupil  construct  from  the  first  his  own  rough  field  map,  or  set  him- 
self to  correct  a  faulty  one.  The  ordinary  method  of  triangulation 
is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  Let  a  base  line  be  measured 
along  some  level  piece  of  ground,  a  meadow  or  the  sea-shore, 
from  each  end  of  which  a  bearing  may  then  be  taken  with  the 
azimuth  compass  to  some  neighbouring  object.  The  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines  of  these  two  bearings  gives  the  posi- 
tion of  the  object  on  the  map.  One  or  two  triangles  having 
been  obtained  in  this  way,  the  general  face  of  the  district  may 
be  filled  in  so  as  to  produce  a  map  which,  if  not  scienti- 
fically perfect,  will  amply  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
topographer.  In  parts  of  the  world  where  no  maps  of  the 
high  class  European  standard  as  yet  exist,  a  happy  combination  of 
topographical  with  geological  surveying  has  been  found  practicable. 
Our  author  cites  as  admirable  examples  of  this  union  the  explora- 
tions of  the  river  courses  of  Canada  by  the  late  Sir  \V.  Logan, 
whose  party,  by  the  aid  of  canoes  and  attendant  Indians,  explored 
rivers,  and  mapped  and  geologized,  laying  down  lines  of  traverse 
which  served  as  the  base  for  future  more  detailed  and  more  scien- 
tific topography.  Still  more  elaborate  aro  the  series  of  surveys 
'at  present  being  carried  out  under  Dr.  Haydeu,  geologist  in  charge 
of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tories of  theUnited  States.    Year  by  year  the  valuable  reports  of 
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drawings  and  photographs  of  Dr.  Ilayden  and  his  associates  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  the  geography,  geology,  natural  history, 
ethnology,  and  antiquities  of  that  vast  region  of  previously  all  but 
unknown  land. 

After  preliminary  traverses  or  reconnaissances  of  the  district  to 
be  surveyed— say  in  Great  Britain — the  observer  will  carefully 
examine  and  note  the  brooks,  ravines,  sea-coasts,  hill  sides, 
valleys,  mountains,  cuttings,  or  other  natural  sections  or  artificial 
exposures  of  rock  or  soil,  which,  may  determine,  1st,  tho  lithology 
and  distribution  of  the  rocks ;  2ndly,  their  probable  or  actual 
geological  horizon  or  date ;  3rdly,  their  position  with  regard  to 
each  other — i.e.  the  geological  structure  of  the  district.  Iu  deter- 
mining the  petrologwal  character  of  rocks  and  minerals  he  will  be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  essential  and  accidental  features. 
He  will  note  the  effects  of  weathering  and  the  aspect  of  fresh 
fractures.  Is  their  structure  or  texture  crystalline — whether  (i) 
amorphously  aggregated  or  (2),  schistose — i.e.  disposed  in  more  or 
less  distinctly  parallel  lauiime  or  folia,  or  compacted  of  no  recog- 
nizable component  crystals  or  particles,  but  with  a  close  homo- 
geneous substance,  such  as  the  amorphous  rocks  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fraguiental  or  conglomerate  on  the  other  ?  Besides  the 
qualities  of  individual  specimens  of  rocks  there  is  what  our  author 
terms  their  "  behaviour  in  mass,"  the  natural  architecture  of  the 
earth's  crust.  01  building  up  of  mountain  ranges  and  groups.  A 
typical  illustration  of  this  important  feature  in  geology  is  given  in 
a  couple  of  outlines  of  mountains  formed,  one  of  stratified  or 
sedimentary,  and  the  other  of  crystalline,  rocks  from  Uaydeu's  Report 
on  the  Bock  v  Mountains.  In  the  former  are  seen  the  two  prominent 
sets  of  lines  marking  the  horizontal  bedding  and  vertical  jointing  of 
the  strata.  The  amorphous  crystallino  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  are 
marked  by  the  absence  of  all  structure  except  their  joints.  No 
parallel  systems  of  lines  here  meet  the  eye.  The  crests  are 
splintered  or  fissured  along  the  joints,  these  divisional  lines  being 
traceable  by  a  practised  eye  down  many  a  steep  declivity  or  cliff  of 
lite,  the  general  lines  of  the  mountain  rising  or  converging  in 
graceful  curves  towards  the  summit  till  they  often  become  vertical. 
The  view  of  the  Alpine  system,  with  Mont  Blanc  for  a  culminating 
instance,  as  one  vast  crystalline  edifice  has  been  presented  with 
perhaps  some  exuberance  of  fancy  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and 
more  recently  by  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc.  The  subject  of  faults,  curva- 
ture of  rocks,  and  unconformability  of  strata  is  made  singularly 
clear  in  Professor  Geikie's  manual,  as  is  also  that  of  igneous  rocks, 
mineral  veins,  and,  iu  brief,  each  elementary  problem  which  the 
student  needs  to  master  at  the  outset  of  his  researches.  He  can 
have  no  better  introduction  to  the  direct  and  independent  study  of 
nature. 


STANFORD'S  TOURIST  GUIDES.* 

YjU  E  may  gather  a  good  deal  as  to  a  nation's  habits  of  travel 

»  V  from  the  form  and  size  of  its  favourite  guide-books.  Thus 
the  ponderous  volumes  like  exaggerated  pocket-books  which  profess 
to  be  comprehensive  itineraries  for  the  whole  of  "  Europe  and  the 
East,"  are  the  special  products  of  the  great  American  Union.  As 
the  citizen  of  the  States  never  walks  when  he  can  help  it,  he  is 
comparatively  iuditlerent  as  to  what  he  may  have  to  carry;  and  the 
barest  skeleton  of  tours  will  serve  his  purpose  when  he  is  racing 
against  time  round  the  highroads  of  the  world.  Mr.  Murray's 
valuable  series  of  Handbooks  were  precisely  what  was  needed  for 
the  days  in  which  they  were  begun,  when  travel  was  the  luxury  of 
the  well-to-do  and  the  idle.  They  not  only  supplied  much  useful 
information,  but  in  a  great  measure  spared  a  man  the  trouble  of 
thinking.  The  traveller  was  instructed  as  to  what  he  was  expected 

0  admire,  both  in  the  way  of  art  and   archteology,  and  of 
ry,  and  reasons  were  suggested  for  the  enthusiasm  and 
..iptures  appropriate  to  particular  circumstances  and  scenes.  We 
- ■  lould  be  most  ungrateful  if  we  said  anything  but  good  of  Mr. 
Murray,  since  we  have  often  found  his  Handbooks  invaluable  as 
.  lides,  and  their  company  has  whiled  away  many  a  tedious 
■Dang,    Bat  somehow,  when  on  the  Continent  iu  late  years,  we 
taken  to  leaving  them  behind  with  our  bulkier  baggage,  when 
»  have  broken  away  upon  short  flying  trips ;  and  it  is  certain 

hat  they  have  become  somewhat  less  the  invariable  companions  of 
■  countrymen  than  they  used  to  be.    For  the  new  generations 

•at  have  been  growing  up  have  taken  to  travelling  in  a  style  that 
;.ied  to  be  rather  the  speciality  of  the  Germans.  What  the  short- 
•:me  tourist  desires  above  everything  is  practical  hints,  and  the 
most  succinct  indications  as  to  the  objects  of  everv  kind  that  are 
'jest  worth  seeing.  Above  all,  when  one  travels  with  a  light  hand- 
;  ortmanteau,  or  slings  a  tightly-packed  knapsack  on  one's  shoulders, 

:ch  inch  of  space  and  ounce  of  weight  become  of  consequence. 
A  score  of  years  ago,  the  few  who  could  spell  through  a  page  of 
I  ierman  took  to  buying  Baedekers  in  the  original  tongue  ;  and  in 
the  self-complacency  of  their  superior  advantages,  perhaps  ex- 

-gerated  the  merits  of  those  excellent  guides.    80  Baedeker,  after 
a  first  translation  into  French,  as  the   most  cosmopolitan  of 
Languages,  has  since  been  universally  popularized  in  English  ;  and,  j 
with  his  close-clipped  pages  and  'flexible  binding,  he  looks  the  1 
model  of  a  handy  vade  mecum.    And  there  can  be  no  question  that  j 
Baedeker  is  just  the  guide  both  for  the  middle-class  family  that  is 
more  business-like  than  romantic,  and  to  which  economy  on  the  road 

*  Surrey.    By  S.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S. 

%W  By  Walter  Rye,  Editor  of  the  "  Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscel- 
1  any."   London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1879. 


is  decidedly  an  object,  or  for  the  wanderer  of  independent  spirit 
who  dislikes  abdicating  his  individuality  and  placing  himself  iu 
the  hands  of  some  flippant  commissionaire.  For  ourselves  we 
have  always  found  the  utility  and  enjoyment  of  a  guide-book  to 
be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  bulk.  We  used  to  double  the  cost 
of  our  valued  "  Murrays  "  for  France  and  the  Continent  generally 
by  having  them  distributed  into  sections  in  flexible  boards. 
Whether  you  are  going  out  for  a  lounge  in  a  frock-coat  through 
the  streets  of  some  fashionable  capital,  or  starting  for  a  long  day's 
climb  and  scramble  among  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  on  the  verge  of 
the  snow-line,  you  strongly  object  to  burdening  yourself  unneces- 
sarily. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestionably  no  slight 
satisfaction  to  know  that  you  carry  in  your  pocket  the  means 
of  gratifying  intelligent  curiosity,  whether  it  be  a  question 
of  the  date  of  some  venerable  church  or  of  the  slopes  of  the 
watershed  in  a  dillicult  country.  And,  if  this  be  so  abroad, 
it  is  far  more  the  case  in  England.  Abroad,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  any  one  has  tolerable  means  of  informing  himself, 
who  can  command  enough  of  the  language  or  chooses  to  put 
his  hand  in  his  purse.  Foreign  citizens  for  the  most  part  take 
a  pride  in  their  cities,  and  profess  to  know  something  of  their  own 
curiosities ;  while  the  shepherds  and  mountaineers  in  the  show 
districts  of  Europe  have  been  incited  by  cupidity  to  become 
useful  as  guides.  In  an  English  county,  the  intelligent  and 
inquisitive  tourist  is  likely  literally  to  find  himself  all  abroad. 
Should  ho  stop  the  busy  inhabitant  of  a  thriving  market  town  to 
ask  some  question  as  to  the  local  antiquities,  he  would  certainly 
be  stared  at  and  probably  be  snubbed.  Villagers  and  stolid  agri- 
cultural labourers,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  can  tell  him 
little  or  nothing  of  what  he  wants  to  know ;  and  even  should 
they  conscientiously  undertake  to  direct  him  across  country, 
the  chances  are  that  they  fail  to  convey  their  meaning. 
Abroad,  in  well-known  districts,  the  innkeeper,  by  virtue  of  his 
profession,  feels  bound  to  be  the  traveller's  counsellor  on  all  points  of 
general  importance.  In  England,  his  soul  is  in  his  kitchen  and 
cellar  ;  and  the  utmost  he  can  tell  you  is  the  outside  distances  of 
places  to  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  conveyances  to  be 
paid  at  so  much  per  mile.  And  in  our  English  counties  you  must 
walk  or  ride  if  you  are  to  see  them  with  either  comfort  or  profit, 
for  the.  lines  of  railway  merely  skirt  the  picturesque  districts,  as 
they  take  the  straightest  possible  cuts  across  the  level.  So  that 
for  the  pedestrian,  horseman,  or  bicyclist,  a  handy  pocket-guide  is 
almost  indispensable. 

Mr.  Stanford  has  estimated  the  situation  correctly,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  has  made  most  creditable  provision  for  it.  Nothing- 
can  be  more  convenient  than  the  volumes  of  his  little  two-shilling 
county  series ;  the  type,  though  closely  printed,  is  clear,  and  they 
are  nearly  as  light,  and  twice  as  portable,  as  a  fairly  filled 
cigar-case.  In  the  two  volumes  before  us,  though  they  are 
arranged  on  a  similar  plan,  the  treatment  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent; and  we  presume  that  a  good  deal  is  very  properly 
trusted  to  the  discretion  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  different 
editors.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  counties  must  be  taken 
into  consideration ;  and  Mr.  Bevan,  who  has  charge  of  Surrey, 
was  almost  bound  to  be  brief  and  practical.  The  county  is  small 
and  compact,  but  bis  subjects  are  wide  out  of  all  proportion. 
There  is  hardly  a  district  in  that  shire  of  woods  and  heaths  which 
is  not  more  or  less  noted  for  it3  beauties  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  town, 
village,  or  parish  without  attractions  or  associations  of  some  kind. 
As  its  most  remote  boundaries  are  within  cheap  and  easy  reach  of 
the  metropolis,  it  is  full  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  "the  toiling 
millions.''  Its  scenery  has  been  immortalized  in  the  works  of  suc- 
cessive art  exhibitions  till  their  frequenters  know  most  of  it  by 
sight  and  name.  It  contains  many  of  the  most  famous  boating- 
places  on  the  Thames,  sundry  of  our  suburban  parks  and  palaces, 
with  Epsom  Downs,  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  Richmond,  Kew, 
Esher,  and  Wimbledon;  with  an  infinity  of  commons  and 
open  spaces  that  are  the  scenes  of  periodical  gatherings. 
In  short,  when  the  tourist  finds  himself  started  in  Surrey, 
he  is  encompassed  everywhere  by  points  of  interest  which 
tempt  him  in  as  many  different  directions.  Mr.  Bevan  has 
done  his  best  for  him,  and  has  done  his  best  by  doing  it 
methodically  and  briefly.  He  has  selected1  a  number  of  imagi- 
nary centres  of  departure — Wimbledon,  Richmond,  Dorking, 
Guildford,  &c. — and  has  noted  the  walks  and  excursions  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  giving  besides,  with  extreme  accuracy,  the 
distances  to  the  nearest  places  of  interest  or  importance.  He  re- 
commends those  lanes  and  footpaths  across  commons  that  are  to 
be  preferred  by  the  wayfarer  to  the  regular  highroad  ;  summing 
up  in  favour  of  the  scenery  by  one  route  or  the  other.  We  have 
submitted  to  a  close  scrutiny  his  directions  as  to  certain  districts 
in  which  we  have  resided  for  years,  and  we  have  never  caught  him 
tripping  in  a  matter  of  any  consequence.  Advice  as  to  scenery 
must  be  matter  of  opinion ;  but  iu  that,  too,  for  the  most  part, 
we  may  agree  with  him.  He  condemns  the  Surrey  inns  as  de- 
cidedly behind  the  times ;  in  which  no  doubt  he  is  generally 
speaking  right,  though  there  area  few  very  satisfactory  exceptions. 
It  is  not  in  our  province  to  give  an  invidious  preference  to  any 
of  them,  but  had  Mr.  Bevan  in  his  capacity  of  editor  chosen  to 
condescend  to  particulars,  he  could  have  added  greatly  to  the  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  his  work  and  done  something  towards  promoting 
a  reform. 

Norfolk  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  England,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it  that  is  interesting  to  others  besides 
agriculturists  and  sportsmen.  But,  although  it  has  some  finely 
timbered  parks,  it  has  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  land- 
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scape  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  pasture  and  root  crops.  Mr. 
Rye  seems  to  us  to  have  done  his  work  well,  and  clearly  he  has 
made  it  a  lahour  of  love  ;  but  his  little  volume,  unlike  that  of  Mr. 
Bevan,  is  by  no  means  a  model  of  point  and  succinctness.  His 
style  is  rather  diffuse  and  gossipy,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
introduction  and  his  account  of  the  cathedral  capital  occupy 
by  themselves  nearly  one-half  of  the  book.  In  fact,  along 
very  many  of  the  routes  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
all  is  tame,  if  not  barren ;  only  here  and  there  is  some 
church  or  hall  or  ancient  manor-house  that  would  repay  a 
visit,  if  one  chanced  to  he  in  the  neighbourhood.  Naturally, 
one  could  make  an  exceedingly  interesting  architectural  and 
ecclesiastical  tour  in  a  county  that  abounds  in  remarkable  churches, 
and  the  notice  of  the  Broads  district  is  of  course  worth  reading. 
He  mentions,  as  a  useful  hint  by  the  way,  that,  if  we  desire  to 
explore  the  Broads  and  the  decoys  by  water,  a  satisfactory  boat 
or  canoe  may  be  hired  at  the  Yarmouth  boat-yards.  And  we  are 
told  of  a  rising  little  watering-place  called  Mundesley,  which  "  is 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  Cromer,  now  the  latter  can  be  reached 
by  rail.''  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Rye  appears  to  be  deeply  read 
in  genealogy,  and  to  have  the  records  of  the  leading  county 
families  at  his  fingers'  ends. 


In  the  revieiu  of  Dr.  Fitzpatrick's  Life  of  "  Charles  Lever " 
in  last  toeelc's  Saturday  Review  the  ungrammatical  sentence 
"  A  well-known  Dublin  shopkeeper  with  his  tawdry  sjwuse  were 
passing "  was  inadvertently  quoted  as  if  it  were  written  by 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  writes  to  us  to  point  out 
that  the  sentence  was,  in  fact,  Lever's  own. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  %ve  can  make  no  exception. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Sue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 
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D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PRiETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  :)3  hv  22  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sic. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

rFHE  GOVERNMENT  of    the  PROVINCE  of  ONTARIO 

(Canada)  will  receive  Applications  up  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  August  next,  addressed 
"  To  the  Provincial  Secretahy,  care  of  the  Ontario  Agent,  Canada  Government  Offices,  31 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C,"  for  the  offices  respectively  of  PROFESSOR  of 
CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  and  of  CHEMISTRY  in  the  Provincial  University  at 
Toronto — Particulars  can  be  obtained  at  the  above  address. 

July  23,  1879. 

(CRYSTAL    PALACE    COMPANY'S    SCHOOL  of 

PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING — The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  September  9. 
.,  Mechanic  Course.  II. -Civil  Engineering.  III.— Colonial  Division.— Prospectus,  Sc.,  in 
the  Otlice  of  the  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 


BIRMINGHAM    TRIENNIAL    MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

In  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the 
BIRMINGHAM   GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY-THIRD  CELEBRATION. 

On  Tuesday,  August  26  ;  Wednesday,  August  27  ;  Thursday,  August  28 ; 
Friday,  August  29. 


President. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  NORTON. 


Principal  Vocalists. 

Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Miss  Anna  Williams  and  Madame  Gerster ;  Madame  Patey 
and  Madame  Trebelli. 
Mr.  Vernon  Rigby  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Maas  and  Mr.  W.  n.  Cummings  • 
Mr.  Santley  and  Herr  Hensehel. 

Conductor— Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA. 

Organist— Mi.  STIMPSON. 

Chorus  Master— Mr.  STOCKXEY. 


Outline  of  the  Peefobmakces  : 
TUESDAY  MORNING,  August  26.-"  Elijah." 


TUESDAY  EVENING.— A  Cantata,  by  Max  Bruch,  entitled  "  The  Lay  of  the  Bell  " 

a  Miscellaneous  Selection,  in  which  Madame  Gerster,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Madame  Pi 
and  Mr.  h.  Lloyd  will  Sing. 


and 

Patey, 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  August  27.- 


"  Moses  in  Egypt "  (Rossini). 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING. -A  Miscellaneous  Selection,  to  include  Beethoven's  Symphony. 
No.  7.    Madame  Gerster,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Madame  Patev,  Madame  Trebelli,  Mr.  Vernon 
Rigby,  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  Cummings,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Uerr  Heuschel  will  Sing. 
THURSDAY  MORNING,  August  28.-"  Messiah." 

THURSDAY  EVENING.-— A  New  Cantata,  by  Saint  SaBns,  entitled  "  The  Lyre  and  the 
Harp  icoinposcd expressly  lor  this  Festival)  j  and  a  Miscellaneous  Selection,  comprising 
Overture  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  &c.  1  "°"Jl» 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  August  2^-Mass,  "  Requiem "  (Cherubini) ;  Opus  47.  "  Salve 
R|gma    (Schubert) ;  Offertorium,    Date  Somtum  'f  (Costa) ;  '•  Hymn  of  Praise  "  (Mendels- 

FRDDAY  EVENING.—"  Israel  in  Egypt." 

Programmes  of  the  Performances,  comprising  full  particulars  as  to  Tickets,  &c  .  will  he 
forwarded  by  post,  on  application  to  the  uudersigucd,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Festival  Committee 

1^"  -  Villi  >  ti'C  C t ,  1 1 1 11 1  I  [  1  l^lldl  1 1  . 

By  Order, 

 ROBERT  L.  IMPEY,  Secretary  to  the  Festival  Committee. 

L    V    E    R    N  ^COLLEGE. 

 The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  22. 

T    EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

I^WOirilH"'l'il'"dUh;stter3.UniTerSitie3'  Army'  CivU  S«Tice'Comm««.-ApplytotheRev. 


M 


BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesdav,  September  23. 
__  F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


ST.   ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,   CHARDSTOCK,    Dorset  — 

iteKasM  SobInIoWd..  «sasr for  •* 


B 
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ATH    COLLEGE.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  beo-in  on 

Saturday,  September  20,  1879.  Head- Master— T.  W.  DUNN.  Esq.,  late  Fellow  and 
stant-  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  ten  years  a  Master  in  Clifton  College. 

OMERSETSHIRE      COLLEGE,  BATH.— 

Head-Master— T. .  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  The  NEXT  TERM 


begins  on  Saturday,  September  20. 


T(ELLY      COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

,  Head-Master— R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
nii.l  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby.  A  First-grade  Classical  and  Modern  School  The  NEXT 
i  ERM  begins  September  19 — Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

TTNIVERSITY  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. — STUDENTS 

J~  on<i  Selected  CANDIDATES  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  attending  Classes  at 
University  College,  London,  reside  in  the  Hall  under  Collegiate  discipline  —Particulars 
as  to  (ees.  rent  of  rooms,  &c,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  PHINCIPAI,,  or  the 
Secretary,  at  the  Hall. 

 E.  A.  WURTZBURG.  Secretary. 


(COVENTRY       GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

^   Head-Master-W.  W.  S.  ESCOTT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

This  School  prepares  for  the  Universities,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  for  Business. 

SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS,  in  value  from  £100  to  £55  per  annum,  are 
attached  to  the  School. 

Terms  :  Day  Boys,  from  £6  6s.  to  £10  10s.  per  annum.  Boarders,  in  addition,  £15  to  £50  ner 
annum. 

The  ensuing  TERM  commences  August  18.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Coventry. 

CI      JAMES'S      SCHOOL,  SOUTH-LEIGH.— 

^  •  JTartfoi—Rev.  GERARD  MOULTRIE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  South-Leigh,  formerly  Third 
Master  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  The  School  was 
instituted  some  years  ago,  lor  the  preparation  for  Eton,  Winchester,  and  the  other  gre-it  Public 
Schools,  together  with  sound  and  derinite  Church  teaching,  of  GEN  ILE.MEN'S  SljVS  -it  about 
half  the  expense  usually  charged  to  Boys  of  this  class.  The  new  buildings,  now  completed  at 
the  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds,  will  be  opened  for  occupation  after  the  Summer  holidays 
A  few  Vacancies  will  be  open  to  engagement,  in  oddition  to  the  present  numbers  «outh- 
Leigh  station  (a  mile  from  the  School)  is  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Paddin-ton  station  on  the 
G.W.B.,  and  may  be  visited  easily  in  an  afternoon  from  London.-  Address,  Warden  South- 
Leigh,  Witney,  Oxfordshire. 


Q    MARTIN'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  SCARBOROUGH, 

^  •  offers  exceptional  health  advantages,  direct  personal  supervision,  and  a  Hi"h-class 
Education  by  experienced  Graduates  of  high  standing,  on  strictly  moderate  terms  —Apply  for 
particulars,  honours  list,  &c,  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

XTEATHFIELD,      EARLEY    (near  READING).— 

7"  M{;  F'  FABIAN  BRACKENBURY,  M.A.,  Clare  College.  Cambridge,  and  lately 
Assistant-Master  to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawtrey,  at  Aldin  House,  Slough,  EDUC  VTES  BOYS 
from  the  age  ot  Seven  to  Eleven  (inclusive). 

Mrs.  BRACKENBURY,  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawtrey,  takes  special  and  per- 
sonal care  ol  the  health  and  comfort  01  the  Boys. 

This  Preparatory  School  is  particularly  intended  to  meet  cases  where  Parents  do  not  wish  to 
place  their  Children  under  the  charge  of  a  Governess  at  home  or  to  send  their  Boys,  who  are 
too  old  for  the  nursery,  direct  to  a  School  where  they  will  mix  with  Bovs  much 'older  than 
themselves. 

Heathfleld  stands  high,  in  six  acres  of  land,  on  gravcllv  soil,  in  a  very  healthy  locality,  and 
is  cosily  accessible  from  Reading  and  Earley  Stations.  The  Parish  Church  is  within 'a  few 
minutes'  walk  ot  the  School.   Special  attention  is  given  to  Elementary  Education, 

The  Holidays  coincide  as  far  as  possible  with  those  of  Eton  and  the  other  Public  Schools. 
Prospectuses  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  above  address. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST.— MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

■  ■  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  a  laifre  staff  of  able  and  experienced  Graduates,  prepares 
PUPILS  for  the  above,  lias  passed  Eight  out  of  Ten  Pupils  sent  up  lor  Woolwich,  one  having 
been  Second  in  July  Ik;".— M)  Cornwall  Koad,  Wcstbourne  Turk. 

WOOLWICH,  LINE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS. — Apply 
to  Mr.  A.  TUCKER,  16  Lcc  Park,  Lee,  S.E.   A  Class  for  Qualifying  Examinations 
will  be  held  during  the  Vacation. 

TNDIA     CIVIL     SERVICE,  EXAMINATIONS. — 

J-  Messrs.  W.  WREN,  M.A. ,  Christ's  Coll.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  GURXEY,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Clare  Coll.,  Cambridge,  prepare  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS  for  the  I.C.S.  aud  other 
Competitive  Examinations.  Eleven  of  the  Candidates  selected  in  the  recent  Examination  for 
I.C.S.  were  their  Pupils,  Also  the  Candidate  who  passed  First  in  the  last  competition  for 
Home  C.S.  (Muy  to  whom  reference  can  be  made,  M  well  as  to  the  friends  of  many 

pupils  who  have  passed  for  the  Army,  Ceylon  C.S.,  Cooper's  Hill  College,  &c— 3  Powu 
Square.  W. 
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HOME  EDUCATION  (High-Class").— A.  MARRIED  LADY, 
residing  in  a  large  country  house  in  Sussex,  receives  TEX  PUPILS,  to  Educate  with 
her  Niece.  Two  resident  QllHIIUI— and  Musters  attend.  Hiding,  Driving,  unci  lliitlnuj, 
during  the  Season.  The  domestic  arrangements  are  entirely  those  of  a  private  family. 
Inclusive  Terms  :  under  Twelve.  M'l  Guineas  ;  over  Twelve.  100  Guineas.— Address  {.pro  turn.), 
Mrs.  KOBEitT  Scott,  Bank  Mouse.  Parade.  Tuubridge  Wells,  

THE  PHILBERDS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  (near 
M  \IDENHEAD).  —BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  oil  the  Pulilic  Seh<>oN  :  ul.o  lor  the  Naval  Ciidetshin  Examination.  In  the 
New  House  u  JUNIOR  PKEPAK  A  I'ORY  SCHOOL  has  been  artaMlahsd  fur  Qnlte  LITTLE 
BOYS. -For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev,  the  H  kap-MasTKH.  

TpOLKESTONE. —  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities.  Sandhurst.  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  t  A 
few  Militia  Subalterns  can  be  received  after  Christmas,  who  will  be  prepared  lor  the  (jimmying 
Examination  and  the  Com  petition  in  Military  Subjects.  .  

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS,  COOPER'S  HILL  COLLEGE, 

XJL  kc  _Rcv  Dr.  WHIGLKY.  M.A.  Cambridge,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
K.  M.  C,  Addisconibe.  Prepares  Itesi.lent  and  Daily  PUPILS,  by  whom  on  several  occasions 
the  highest  plica  hove  Ken  obtained.  Pupils  assemble  on  September  I.— Address,  c,  High 
Street,  Clapham.  S.W.  

HILLSIDE  SCHOOL,  WEST  MALVERN.  —  The  Rev. 
EDW  VRD  FORD,  MA.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cnmbriilge.  assisted  by  his  two  Sons 
and  bv  able  M"a«tir«,  prepares  Ui  >\'S  lor  the  large  Public  Schools.  Professions,  and  Universi- 
ty. 'K.  r.  r.  >■-:  ite%  Dr.  V.\i  ..M  AX,  .Master  ol  the  Temple,  {sc. — Full  particulars,  and  view  ot 
School,  forwarded  on  application 


-O0URNE  MOUTH. 

JLJ  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  &c.  Terms,  100  Guineas. 
Address,  Itcv.  E.  B.  BRACKKMBTTBT,  Saugecn,  Bournemouth.  


OXFORD  MATRICULATION.— A  MARRIED  M.A.,  Rector 
of  a  small  Country  Parish  near  Oxford,  prepares  o  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for 
Matriculation.   Snt.-taetory  reference-.-  Address,  Kev.  A.  \V..  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford.  

GT.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.—  The  Rev.  H.   J.  GRAHAM, 

M.A.  Oxon.  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Larjre  house  on  hijrh 
ground.  Cricket  Field  udjoinini  the  8ca.  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  fur  Boys  under  Ten.  t!0  Guineas  ;  above  Ten.  100  Guineas.— Address,  the  Mount 
Lodge.  St.  Leunnpl  s-'on-Sca.  

"WIMBLEDON    SCHOOL. —  This  School  affords  especial 

*  *  means  of  preparation  for  the  different  Military  Competitive  appointments.  An 
unnsunlly  large  Start" of  Masters  enable^  each  Pupil  to  receive  complete  individual  instruction 
und  attention.  During  t  ie  pa>t  year  TWENTY  stim>«fu.  ('undid  :it-.'s  PASSED  direct  from 
this  School  Into  the  Artillery  and  Infantry.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  September  2. 
For  further  information  apply  to  He  v.  the  Head-Masters,  Wimbledon  School.  Surrey. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c.  —  A 
CLERGYMAN  (late  Public  School  Tutor),  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  an  able  resident  Tutor,  receives  about  TWELVE  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen yean  of  age.  The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  his  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes  part  in  their  games;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness.  Th  rough  grounding  and  individual  teaching.  Terms,  £80  or  £90  a  year. — 
Address,  CLERi*  cs.  Ley  land,  Greenhill  Koud,  llampsteud,  London. 

SHERMAN     EDUCATION.  —  Professor    FEES,  Pforzheim, 

Baden,  receives  ENGLISH  PUPILS  from  their  Twelfth  Year.  Terms  moderate  and 
inclusive.  House  healthily  and  beautifully  situated.  References  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dean 
MacDonnell.  WaJgrare  Rectory.  Northampton;  Rev.  F.  M.  Stopford,  Titchmarsh  Rectory, 
Th  runs  tone  :  Rev.  Fr.  Fordc.Cary  House.  Ilaimnersmith,  Jfcc. 


REV.  W.  TUCKWELL,  late  Head-Master  of  Taunton  College 
School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  Boys  as  PUPILS.— Address, 
Stockton  Kectory,  near  Rugby. 


rVELICATi:    or    BACKWARD    I'.OYS    from    Fifteen  to 

Eighteen.— An  experienced  TUTOR  receives  FOUR  PUPILS  who  need  special  care. — 
For  full  particulars,  address  M.A.  OXOX,  Kosebank.  West  Malvern. 


\fISS  slliI.LV  ivciv,-  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 

who  receive  home  comforts  and  careful  supervision.  A  Hiuh-class  Education  guaran- 
teed. Pupils  prepared  (ffdciired-  for  tlie  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinations.  Resident 
English  and  Foreign  Certificated  Governesses.    Professors  of  eminence  attend.  Reference 

kindly  permitted  to  Mcjsts.  Wren  ami  Guniey.  of  2  Powis  Square.  Bay*  water,  W  For 

Prospectus  apply  to  M.ss  SlBLK  v.  99  Linden  Gardens.  Kensington  Gardens.  W. 

"E1  DUCAT IO.V. — RICHMOND  HILL. — Hiph-Class  SCHOOL 

^  for  Y<  »UNG  LADIES.  First-rate  London  Masters.  Spacious  house  and  irood  garden. 
Reference^  to  Parents  of  Pupils.— For  Prospectus,  address  Lady-Principal,  Grafton  House, 
Richmond. 

"EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. — Fifty  Guineas  a-year.— 

^  There  w?M  be  Two  Vacancies  next  Term,  commencing  Septcmlkcr  '2ft.  in  a  high-class 
RebooJ  at  the  W  :  End.  To  till  these.  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  wilt  be  received  at  the  above 
reduced  term*,  which  include  English,  French,  German,  and  Music,  by  resident  certificated 
English  and  Foreign  Governesses.  Highest  references.  Usual  Terms.  100  Guineas.— Address, 
B.  F..  care  of  Mr.  Young.  Chemist,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 


S 


EASIDE  HOME  for  the  HOLIDAYS.— INDIAN  BOYS 

and  other*  are  received  for  the  Vacations  at  Ilfracombc,  Devon.   Skilled  tuition  pro- 


dded.—For  particulars  apply  to  the  HBAD-MaSTEB,  Chard-,  lock  College,  Chard 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


II  CE  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-EsT.uiLISHED  1783. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BUOOMF I  ELD,  decretory. 


TVJORTIIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■*■  '  Established  ikss. 

Office  is  I.ONDON—1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  iS.mio.iinn 

Fire  Revenue    405,500 

Life  Revenue   1.'i7,hoo 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)    f!,391,O00. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Maimer. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■*-  Established  1S03.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  8c  17  FALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  f  l.GOu.OOO.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


OCCUR 


DAILY!!! 


A  GCIDENTS 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  provided  asainst  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Company.    The  Right  Hon.  Lord  K1NNAIUI),  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,0110,000.    Annual  Income,  £'211,000.    £l,3.r>0,ono  hnvc  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNIIILL,  LONDON. 

rPHE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  docs  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Brauches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  sale  custody  of  tile  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


u 


N  I  0  N 


BANK  of 

Established  1837. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fond    600,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  nnd  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on 
tin'  Bank's  Brandies  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  C(  lLONIES  are  ncgutinted  and  went  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  at  notice,  and  lor  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained* 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 

TTEAL  &   SON'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  &  SON,  195,  196,  197,  1SS  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 


G 


A         R         D         N         E  R 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Arc  Original  in  Desijrn.  Effective  in  Appenrance,  nnd  Unequalled  In  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  13  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


S 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  I 
DINNER  SERVICES. 


The  Lansdowne  

The  Laurel   

The  Indiana  

The  Forest  Rose  

The  Japanese  Bamboo. 


£  s.  d. 

3  3o 
3  13  G 


T  AW  STUDIES. — A  CITY  SOLICITOR  and  Le<ral  Author, 

FWkKwg  at  Highbury,  receive,  as  members  of  his  family.  One  or  Two  RESIDENT 
IT PU^S  to  prepare  for  Examinations,  or  under  Articles.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  LEX, 
r.t  firwhtm  Street.  E.C. 

PRIVATE  SECRETARYSHIP. — A  GENTLEMAN,  aged  25, 

educated  !n  the  Pari*  Univerdtv,  entered  at  the  French  Bar.  bavins  a  private  fortune, 
Mm  an  App..int,ivnt.-Addre«.  Mr.  I'm--. in.  I  IliL-rovc  Road.  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

A  LITERARY  MAN,  CLERGYMAN,  or  INVALID  mav 

;L       nnd  a  dr.lrnh'r  HOME  In  a  Gentleman's  Family,  close  to  the  British  Museum.  By 
. filer  only — Addr.iu.  3.  R„  Mr.  G.  Osborne.  H  Catherine  Street.  Strand. 

0  v  E  R  L  A  N  D    ROUTE    and     SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  Indin.  China, 
'*l>*n.  and  Austra  .  ..    Hie  PrniiMiilar  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Coinpanv  despatch 

1  icn  steamer*  fruni  t       w  w.t..ii.  r,.i  th-  Mir/  I  anal,  every  Thur.dav.  from  Ventre  every 
t  nday,  and  froi.i  linn  lisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

 Office*.  IS  Leadenhatl  Street,  E.C.  ond  S  Cockspnr  Street.  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL, — Facing  Sea  and  I  WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O 


6d.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 
BEST  CRYSTAL.        I  s.  d. 

Plain  Lisht  Stem  Glass    3   5  6 

Ensrraved  Light  Stem  Glass   4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5   5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern   7  7  0 

Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  arc  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AND  454  WEST  STRAND.  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

nOMEDIE  FRANC  AISE. — PIESSE  &  LUBIN   have  the 

honour  to  announce  that  they  have,  under  "special  command,"  made  a  new  and 
exquisite  Bouquet  pour  Ic  Moucboir,  named  THE  COMKDIE  FRANCAISE.  Sold  in 
Bottles.  2s.  cd. ,5s.,  21s.,  at  all  fashionable  Druggists  and  Perfumers  in  the  "principal  Cities  of 
the  World. 

Distilled  at  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers.  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

A   CHILD'S  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION  are  often  Spoiled  by 

the  use  of  stronrr  Alkaline  or  impure  Toilet  Soaps,  for  at  no  period  of  life  is  the  Skin  s'a 
sensitive.  Mothers  and  Nurses  who  value  the  health  nnd  beauty  of  the  Children  should  ask  for 
PEARS'   TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 
Guaranteed  perfectly  Pure. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  by  all  the  leading  authorities  on  the  Skin. 
Used  in  the  Royal  Nurseries.   And  sold  everywhere. 

WILLS' 

"WESTWARD  HO!" 

WILLS'  "  WESTWARD  HO!"  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 

"  When  all  thine:*  were  made,  none  was  made  better  than  Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone  man's 
Companion,  a  bachelor's  Friend,  a  hungry  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  a  wakeful 
man's  Sleep,  nnd  a  chilly  man's  Fire.  There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  "—K'mtislcy'it  "  Wcsttrard  Ho!"  In  1  oz.,  2  oz.k  4  oz.  packets,  lined  with  tinfoil. 


Msnade.    Near  the  VVe«t  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    ]/)nj  established.    Suites  ol 
Looms.  Spacious  Cotrcc-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 HENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

A  lARGATE. — CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  Sea;  BedT  Break- 

~  _  Lunch.  Oinne-.  or  Tea.  by  Hotel  List.   Weekly  Boarders,  H  4s.  ;  Two,  one  Bed, 

ROBERT  KERR,  Vropi  icAor. 


THE    ELFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

.  own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  2.10  Room*,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
"■i11'"?  improvement  which  science  could  surest.  Charccs  fixed  and  moderate  Tihle- 
^  bote  dally.  Every  information  pf  the  Mavackr.  Touri.N'  Tickets  to  Ilfracnmbe,  for  Two 
^■onths.  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Mutions  in  EiiL-lond. 


fpURNISII     YOUR     HOUSE  or 

f-  .THROTJQFIOTJT  or  MOEDER'S  HIKE  SYSTEM. 
Iiaersu,    Cash  Pn>cs  :  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Lari- 


A  PA  RTMENTS 

The  original,  best,  and  most 

,  liscliil  Stork  to  select  from 

Illustrated  prio  i  italos  ir.with  Tennsjiostfree._2tR.no,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  lion, 
a-d  11,10, and 21  Morwell  Street.  W.C.  Established  IMS.  io.„iuio.i,  court  Road. 


T3  0SE'S      LIME     JUICE  CORDIAL. 

^  Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 

Entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 

A  Wholesome  Family  Beverage. 

A delicioni Cooling  Drink  ill  Water. 

An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 

IhVhlv  Medicinal.  rooliiiL'iiud  purilyini 

the  Blood.  a  ~i-tin_-  ingestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  "  Lancet.*' 

Wholesale  stores_ii  curtain  road.  London. 
_  HOSE'S  tlME  JUICE  CORDIAL. 

in  consequence  of  SPURIOUS  imitations  of 
E  A  P  E  R  R  I  N  S'  SAUCE, 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  nTHE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  iu  ls"8."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tdcijraph. 

FEY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

•{^LLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE  AERATED  RUTITIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN   WATERS  "Absolutely  pure."— See  Analyses.  6cnt  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade.  Lithia,  and  also  Water 

ELLIS'S  RUTHTN  WATERS  For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  Corks  branded  "R.Ellis  &  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 

bears  Trade  Mark. 

TPLLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS. — Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

-Li  rnlo—R.  ELLIS  &  SON.  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— W.  BEST  &  SONS, 
ZIcui  icttu  SUcet,  Cavendish  Square. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIE'S   SELECT   LIBRARY.  —  NEW   BOOKS.  —  See 

MUDIE  S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  AUGUST.   New  Edition,  now  ready. 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — CHEAP  and  SCARCE 

BOOKS  The  surplus  Copies  of  many  of  the  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present 

Seasons  are  now  offered  for  Sole  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE 
CATALOG  UE  for  AUGUST.   New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application. 


M 


IVI"  UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NOTICE. — All  the  Books 

-"-«-   in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  iws.ihle  delay,  hv  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  lone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  folio  win;?  NUMBERS 

-*-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
3D,  74,  76,  76,  61,  88,  91,  192,  G19,  and  "71  (clean  copiesl—at  the  Ollice,  3*  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

THE    PROBLEM   of   the   WORLD    and  the  CHURCH 
reconsidered  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend,  by  a  Septuagenarian.  Third 
Edition,  with  an  Introduction.    By  James  Booth,  C.B. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

Published  this  day,  demy  8vo.  21s. ;  cash,  18s.  post  free. 

riAYANAGH'S  LAW  of  MONEY  SECURITIES.  In  Three 

Books:  T.  Personal  Securities,  or  Securities  on  Credit.— II.  Funded  Securities,  or 

■Securities  on  Property  III.  Miscellaneous.    Bv  Christopher  Cavaxagh,  LL.B.,  B.A. 

(Loud  )  o.'thc  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Stevens  &  Sons,  119  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Twelfth  Edition,  2  vols,  imperinl  Svo.  cloth,  25s. 

T?  I) WARD'S  (JONATHAN,  A.M.)  WORKS,  with  an  Essay 

on  his  Genius  and  Writings  by  Henry  Rodgers  ;  and  a  Memoir  by  Sereno  E. 
Dwight  j  revised  and  corrected  by  Edward  Hickman. 

London:  William  Tegg  S:  Co.,  Pancros  Lane,  Cheapside. 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  4s.  6d. 

/CONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  ClIlJRCIIILL's 
HypOPhOsphites  and  Inhalants. 

J.  W.  Kolckmann,  2  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 

Just  published,  Part  II.,  imperial  4to.  with  3  Plates,  post  free,  3s.  Gd. 

HE  ETCHER  :  a  New  Monthly  Periodical  containing  the 

Etched  Work  of  Artists. 
Contents : 
HAMPSTEAD  HEATH.  R.  S.  Cftattock. 

PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  MOSES  MONTEFIORE.   E.  L.  MoNTEPIOBE. 
PREPARING  FOR  SEA— HASTINGS.   O.  P.  Slocombe. 
V  few  Artist's  Proofs  on  Japanese  paper  are  printed  of  each  Etching— prices  on  application. 
Williams  &  NOItGATE,  11  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Loudon ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburgh. 


T 


T 


Now  ready,  No.  CCXXXIII.  for  AUGUST,  5s. 

HE    LAW    MAGAZINE    and    REVIEW:    a  Quarterly 

Review  of  Jurisprudence. 
Contests : 

1  The  Law  of  Personal  Capacity  us  applied  to  Contract.    By  Arthur  Tilley,  M.A., 
B:irrister-nt-Law. 

2.  The  Capituhitions  of  Lesser  Armenia. 

3.  Foreign  Judgments. 

■i.  Mixed  Marriiisres  in  Virginia. 

Select  Cases:  Scottish.   By  Hugh  Barclay,  LL.D. 

6.  Legal  Obitfioiy  of  the  Quarter. 

7.  Reviews  of  New  Books, 
ft.  Quarterly  Notes. 

'.).  Quarterly  Digest  of  all  Reported  Cases. 

Title  Page  and  Index  to  Vol.  IV.  (Fourth  Series). 

Stevens  &  TIayxes,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 

tPHiTtHIERS  STATUE.— See  THE  BUILDER. — View  of 

the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Chapel—Mixed  Architccturo  —  Donatello  —  Semper  —  Bir- 
niniham— State  of  the  Buildinc;  Trades-  Flower  Lore— Grange-over-Sonds— Common  Sense 
\  lew  of  Restoration— Steel  Manufacture— ArchicoloLrical  Meetings,  &e.  4d. ;  by  post,  4'd. 
4G  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


New  Edition,  large  Svo.  with  numerous  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  35s. 

THE    GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT: 

PRACTICAL  ATJD  SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Gardens,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Greenhouse 
and  Stove  Plants. 

By  ROBERT  THOMPSON, 

Revised  and  largely  extended  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S. 
Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens. 

Assisted  by  Eminent  Practical  Gardeners. 

"  The  bc.;t  book  on  general  practical  horticulture  in  the  English  language." 

"  »  oii'.-ht  to  he  in  the  library  of  every  English  gentleman  who  takes  pleasure  or  prWe'in'his 
gnrdun.  *—  GuaruiaiK 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  AND  50  OLD  BAILEY. 
AND  sold  by  all  BOOKSELLERS. 


HXJEST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Desart,  Author  of  "  Kelverdale,"  &c.   3  vols. 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"One  of  the  most  delightful  novels  of  the  day.   The  plot  is  well  contrived,  the  characters 
arc  liic-like,  and  the  interest  never  Hags."— Court  Journal. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,'.'  &c.    3  vols. 
"  A  clever  and  high-toned  novel  of  complete  originality,  power,  and  force."— Messenger. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    3  vols. 

*'  Miss  Craik's  new  novel  is  clever,   ller  women  are  all  pleasantly  fresh  and  real." 

Athenaeum. 

SIR  GIBBIE.  By  George  MacDonald,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.    3  vols. 

GLENMAVIS.     By  Agnes  Smith.     3  vols. 

"  A  bright,  clever,  and  interesting  novel."— Court  Journal, 


!R   &   CO.'S  LIST. 


THE  LIGHT  of  ASIA  ;  or,  the  Great  Renun- 

ciation  (Mahabhinisuk.-amana)  :  being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama, 
Prince  of  India  nnd  Founder  of  Buddhism  (as  told  in  verse  by  an  Indian 
Buddhist).  By  Edwin  Arnold,  It. A.,  F.R.G.S.,  C.S.I.  Small  crown  Svo. 
pp.  xvi. — 244,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  Cd. ;  sewed,  Cs. 

THE  COMING  ERA.  By  Alexander  Calder, 

Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Lesion  of  Honour,  and  Author  of  "  The  Han  of 
the  Future."   Svo.  pp.  4-22,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  STUDY  of  PSYCHOLOGY  :  its  Object, 

Scope,  and  Method.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Demy  Svo.  pp.  vui. — 190, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

This  Work  forms  the  First  Part  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  Author's  "  Pro- 
blems of  Life  and  Mind." 

A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  of  HINDU 

MYTHOLOGY  and  RELIGION,  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  and  LITERA- 
TURE. By  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff 
College.   Post  8vo.  pp.  432,  cloth,  16s. 

A    COMPARATIVE    GRAMMAR    of  the 

MODERN  ARYAN  LANGUAGES  of  INDIA.     To  wit,  Hindi,  Panjabi, 
Sindhi,  Guiarati,  Marathi,  Oriya,  and  Bengali.    By  John  Beames,  Bengal 
Civil  Service.   Vol.  III.,  the  Verb,  demy  Svo.  pp.  328,  cloth,  I6s. 
Copies  of  Vols.  I.  and  III.  can  still  be  had,  each  16s. 

THE  LETTERS  of  the  YOUNGER  PLINY. 

Literally  Translated  by  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Post 
Svo.  pp.  x.— 3D0,  cloth,  5s. 

ORIENTAL  RELIGIONS,  and  their  Relation 

to  Universal  Religion.  INDIA.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
pp.  408  and  402,  cloth,  21s. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  TRUSTEES  OP  THE  JACOB  ABRAHAM 
FRANKLIN  TRUST-FUND. 

RELIGION,  NATURAL  and  REVEALED  : 

a  Series  of  Progressive  Lessons  for  Jewish  Youth.  By  N.  S.  Joseph.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  xii.— 29G,  cloth,  3s. 

THE    DEVIL'S    ADVOCATE.    By  Percy 

Greg,  Author  of  "  Interleaves."  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  pp.  34S  and  360,  cloth, 
price  21s. 

"  It  is  full  of  thought,  nnd  of  thought  which  goes  to  the  very  kernel  of  most  of  the  questions 
discussed  Of  intellectual  power  there  is  enough  und  to  spare."— Spectator. 

FACTS    and    FALLACIES    of  MODERN 

PROTECTION.  By  Berniiaiid  Rixguose  Wise,  Scholar  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.   Crown  Svo.  pp.  viii.— 120,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

PROTECTION    and    BAD    TIMES;  with 

Special  Reference  to  the  Political  Economy  of  English  Colonization.  By 
Geouge  Baden-Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  "  New  Homes 
for  the  Old  Country,"  &c.   Svo.  cloth.  [iKxiWy  ready. 


LONDON  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 
MR.   GLADSTONE'S  ESSAYS. 

Small  Svo.  each  2s.  6d. 

GLEANINGS  of  PAST  YEARS,  1S43-78.    By  the 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

Now  ready. 

Vol.  VII  MISCELLANEOUS  (completing  the  Series). 


Vol.  I. 


-THE  THRONE  AND  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT,  THE 
CABINET  AND  CONSTITUTION. 
Vol.  II.— PERSONAL  AND  LITERARY. 
Vol.  III.— HISTORICAL  AND  SPECULATIVE. 
Vol.  IV.-FOREIGN. 
Vols.  V.  and  VI.— ECCLESIASTICAL. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


12mo.  with  15  Maps  nnd  3  Plans,  cloth.  09. 

f>AEDEKER  (K.)  — NORWAY  and  SWEDEN:  Handbook 


for  Travellers. 
DlLAr  S:  CO.,  37  Soho  Square. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  25s. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

By  the  late  Professor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  F.R.S. 
Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 
"With  Introdr.ction  by  F.  POLLOCK. 


T 


HE    LIFE  of  CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

Edited  by  Chaiiles  Dickens.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits,  25s. 

"  The  book  itself  is  exceedingly  amusing  Even  where  the  incidents 

related  :;rc  not  funny,  which  is  seldom,  the  style  has  a  rattle  and  glitter 
■which  keep  the  attention  perpetually  on  the  alert." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

•'  Mr.  Dickens  has  discharged  competently  and  gracefully  his  task  as 
editor." — Athenaeum. 

"  The  book  is  a  charming  one  from  first  to  last,  and  Mr.  Dickens  deserves 
n  full  measure  of  credit  for  the  care  and  discrimination  he  has  exercised 
in  tho  business  of  editing." — Globe. 

"  The  book  contains  much  entertaining  matter." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Dickens's  interesting  work,  which  should  be  read  by  all  students  of 
the  stage." — Saturday  Kcriae. 


H 


ENRY  JAMES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

RODERICK  HUDSON.    3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

"  It  is  an  able  and  attractive  piece  of  work  In  these  days  of  loose 

writing  the  valnc  of  work  like  this,  equally  remarkable  for  certainty  of 
tonch  and  justness  of  apprehension,  is  considerable."— Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  book  which  no  novel  reader  will  be  well  advised  if  he  passes  over." 

Examiner. 

"  Mr.  James  is  one  of  the  cleverest  novelists  of  the  day ;  his  books  make 
ns  think ;  his  stories  are  not  only  attractive  in  themselves,  but  they  interest 
by  their  literary  excellence." — Manchester  Examiner. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  TOE  AUTHOR  OF  "ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND." 


"DOUBLETS  :  a  Word  Puzzle. 


Carroll.   Pott  Svo.  2s. 


By  Lewis 

[Now  ready. 


TTIE  BERKSHIRE  LADY.    By  Mrs.  Mac- 

quoid,  Author  of  "  Patty,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

LANCASHIRE    MEMORIES.    By  Louisa 

Potter.   Crown  Svo.  Cs. 

T  OCH  ETIVE  and  the  SONS  of  UISNACH. 

■^"^     Svo.  with  Dlustrations,  14s. 


D 
U 


ARWINISM,  and  other  Essays.    By  John 

Fiske,  M.A..  LL.B.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University. 
Crown  Svo.  "s.  61. 

NITS   and  PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS. 

By  J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.   Extra  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 


PRACTICAL  POLITICS.    No.  I. 

THE   TENANT    FARMER:  Land  Laws  and  Landlords. 

By  Jambs  Howard,   8vo.  Is.  [Now  ready. 

TTXGLISH  MEN  of  LETTERS.    Edited  by 

-^"^     JonN  Hurley.  New  Volumes. 

BURKE.     By  John  Morlet.     Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

J  This  day. 

THACKERAY.     By  Anthony  Trollope.     Crown  8vo. 

price  23.  6d. 

^J[ISS  YONGE'S   NOVELS  and  TALES. 

A  New  Hlustrated  Edition  of  the  above  is  now  in  coursr;  of  publication,  in 
16  'Monthly  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  each  6s.  New  Illustrations 
have  been  specially  made  for  this  Edition  by  well-known  Artists. 

Vol.  IL  HEARTSEASE.  With  Illustrations  by  Miss  Kate 
Greenaway.  [Now  ready. 

rjHARLES    KINGSLEY'S  WORKS. 

Collected  Edition  in  Monthly  Volumes.   Crown  8vo.  each  6s. 

Vol.  VII.  THE  HEROES  :  Greek  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated. 

[Now  ready. 

"ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS. 

Vol3.  now  ready,  pott  8vo.  each  Is.  Gd. 

VIRGIL. — The  FIFTH  vENEID,  The  Funeral  Gaines. 
Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

HORACE. — The  FIRST  BOOK  of  the  ODES.    Edited  by 

T.  E.  Pa(ie,  M.A.,  Into  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant-Master  at  the  Charterhouse. 

OVID. — SELECTIONS  from  the  FASTI  and  EPISTLES. 
Editel  by  E.  S.  Sht-ckburgtt,  JLA.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant- Master  at  Eton. 

CESAR.— The  SECOND  and  THIRD  CAMPAIGNS  of 
the  GALLIC  WAR.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Rutherford,  BA.,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 


Central,  Southern,  and 


MURRAY'S  FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK— TRAVEL  TALK.    3s.  Gd. 
HANDBOOK— HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM.  6s. 
HANDBOOK— NORTH  GERMANY,  the  RHINE,  the  BLACK 

FOREST,  &C.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND,  the  ALPS,  and  ITALIAN 

LAKES.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  and  TYROL, 

Price  10s. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE,  Part  I.:  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE,  Part  EC.: 

Eastern  France.    7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS.    Vs.  Gd. 
HANDBOOK— ALGERIA  and  TUNIS.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— NORTH  ITALY  and  VENICE.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— CENTRAL  ITALY  and  FLORENCE, 
HANDBOOK— ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY  and  NAPLES.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— SPAIN,  ANDALUSIA,  &c.  20s. 
HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL  and  LISBON.  12s. 
HANDBOOK— RUSSIA  and  FINLAND.  18s. 
HANDBOOK— DENMARK.   6  s. 
HANDBOOK— NORWAY.  Cs. 
HANDBOOK— SWEDEN.  Gs. 
HANDBOOK— SYRIA  and  PALESTINE.  20s. 
HANDBOOK— BOMBAY.  12s. 
HANDBOOK— MADRAS.  15s. 
HANDBOOK— EGYPT  and  the  NILE.  15s. 
HANDBOOK— TURKEY  and  CONSTANTINOPLE.  15s 
HANDBOOK— GREECE  and  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  15s. 


10s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


AT    ALL  LIBRARIES. 


Next  week,  Third  Edition,  1  vol.  7s.  8d. 

DELICIA. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Miss  Molly." 

"  Delicla  is  one  of  those  womanly  portraits  that  can  be  drawn  only  by  a  hfoh-minded  writer. 
The  story  will  repay  the  reader's  trouble,  and  we  hope  it  is  an  augury  ut'  other  successes." 

Athencitm. 

"  That '  Dclicia '  is  a  good  novel  nobody  who  has  read  it  can  have  the  slightest  doubt." 

Examiner. 

11  There  is  a  high  tone  about  this  interesting  novelette  which  is  its  best  recommendation." 

Bell's  Messenyer. 

II 

Second  Edition,  2  vols.  17s, 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LYS: 

A  Part  of  its  History. 

By  Major-General  W.  B.  HAMLEY, 
Author  of  14  Gnilty  or  Not  Guilty." 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  volumes  like  the  present,  where  the  pictures  are  real  and  the 
descriptions  drawn  from  varied  experience.'1— IT/mes. 

"  The  story  is  admirably  told  throughout,' and  in  particular  the  love  passages  are  excellent. 
In  short,  what  with  fun,  love,  and  adventure,  there  is  no  flagging  in  the  book  from  first  to 
last."— Saturday  Review. 

Ill 

3  vols.  25s.  Gd. 

COUSINS. 

By  L.  B.  WALFOED, 
Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith :  a  Part  of  his  Life." 

"  A  story  of  love  at  cross  purposes  ;  it  is  in  many  ways  a  clever  hook  and  a  sound  piece  of 
workmanship  1  Cousins '  is  not  only  very  readable  indeed,  but  is  also  a  pleasantly  supe- 
rior book  in  most  senses." — Pall  Hall  Gazette. 

"  Contains  a  great  deal  of  very  delicate  character-drawing  and  a  scries  of  excellent  sketches 
of  domestic  life."— Examiner. 

IV 

Second  Edition,  1  vol.  7s.  f,d. 
AN 

ACCOMPLISHED  GENTLEMAN. 

By  JULIAN  STUEGIS, 

Author  of  "  John-a-Dreams.M 

"  With  all  its  poetical  refinement  of  tone,  and  Inspirations  of  cultivation  and  art-worship, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  the  book."— Times. 

••  This  story  in  its  single  volume  is  worth  a  hundred  of  the  three-volume  novels  with  which  we 
arc  usually  fuvourcd."— Jfornina  Post. 
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STANDARD  WORKS. 


THE    HISTORY  of  ANTIQUITY.  From 

the  German  of  Frofessor  Max  Duxckeh,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.   Demy  8vo.   Each  Volume  can  be  obtained  separately,  21s. 

The  First  Volume  contains  : 
Book  I.  EGYPT.      Eook  II.  THE  SEMITIC  NATIONS. 
The  Second  Volume  contains  : 
Eook  III.  ASSYRIA — PHOENICIA— ISRAEL. 
The  Third  Volume  is  now  in  the  press. 


THE    LIFE    of    LORD    PALMERSTON  ; 

with  Selections  from  his  Diary  and  Correspondence.  By  Lord  Dat.ung  and 
Bulwku  and  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.    5  vols,  demy  8vo.  £3  15s. 

MEMOIR  of  EARL    SPENCER  (Lord 

ALTHORP).  By  the  late  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  Bart.  Demy  8vo.  lGs. 
"  One  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  that  has  cume  under  our  notice  for  many  a  loug  day." 

Globe. 


THE  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline,  By  Profe?-=or  Tiieodor  Mommskn-. 
Translated  (with  the  Author's  sanction,  and  Additions)  by  the  liev.  P.  \V. 
DICKSON.   With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  SCHMITZ. 

The  POPULAR  EDITION,  in  4  vols,  crown  8vo.  £2  Cs.  Cd.  Or  sold  sepa- 
rately, Vols.  I.  and  II.,  21s.;  Vol.  ILL,  10s.  6d. ;  Vol.  IV.,  with  Index,  15s. 
The  Index  (crown  Svo.  size),  separately,  3s.  (id. 

Also,  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  4  vols,  demy  8vo.  £3  15s.    The  Index 
(8vo.  size)  separately,  3s.  Gd.    These  Volumes  not  sold  separately. 
*  A  work  of  the  very  highest  merit  ;  its  learning  is  exact  nnd  profound  ;  its  narrative  full  of 
genius  nnd  skill  ;  it*  descriptions  of  men  are  admirably  vivid.   We  wish  to  place  on  record  our 
opinion  that  Dr.  Mommsen's  is  by  far  the  best  history  of  the  decline 'and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

**  This  is  the  best  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  taking  t  he  work  on  the  whole— the  author's 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  the  variety  of  his  gifts  and  acquirements,  his  graphic  powers 
in  the  delinet 
5u  every  pozti 


delineation  of  natural  and  individual  character,  and  the  viv.d  interest  which  he  inspires 
ortion  of  his  book.   He  is  without  au  equal  in  his  own  sphere.* ''^Edinburgh  Rzvv.W. 


"  The  conception  i 
tiol.  and  Colonel  Fl 
well  as  in  the  camp 


THE   LIFE   of  PIUS  IX.     By  Thomas 

ADOLrnus  Trollope.    2  vols,  deiny  Svo.  26s. 

CHARLES  the  TWELFTH.    By  His  Majesty 

the  King  of  Sweden  axd  Norway.   Demy  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  12s. 

LIFE  of  SIR   GARNET   J.  WOLSELEY. 


THE    HISTORY  of    GREECE,   from  the 

Earliest  Times  down  to  337  B.C.    From  the  German  of  Professor  EfNEST 
Cuimus.    By  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.   0  vols,  demy  Svo.  £4  4s.   Or,  separately, 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  each  13s. ;  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  with  Index,  each  18s. 
"A  liistorv  known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  proiuundest,  most  original,  and  most  instructive 
of  modem  times."— Globe. 

"  \\c  cannot  express  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Curtiufi'  book  better  than  by  saying  that  it  may  be 
fitly  ranked  with  Tiieodor  Mommsen's  ^rcut  woick." — Sptctaitrr. 

THE   HISTORY   of  the  RISE  and  PRO- 

Git  ESS  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION:  a  Popular  Account  of  the 
Primary  Principles  and  Formation  and  Development  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, avoiding  all  Party  Politics.  By  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice 
of  Ceylon.   Twelfth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

THE     NAVAL     HISTORY    of  GREAT 

BRITAIN,  from  the  Declaration  of  War  by  France,  in  1703,  to  the  Accession 
of  George  IV.  By  William  James.  With  a  Continuation  of  the  History 
down  co  the  Battle  of  Navarino,  by  Captain  C'hamibr.  6  vols,  crown  Svo. 
with  Portraits  of  William  Jones,  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Thomas  Troubrldge,  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  Lord  Duncan,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Sir  Nesbit  Willongbby,  Sir 
William  Hoste,  Lord  Hood,  Earl  Howe,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Lord  Duudonald, 
price  36s. 

"  This  tiook  is  one  of  which  it  is  not  too  higb  praise  to  assert  that  it  approaches  as  nearly  to 
perfection  in  its  own  lin^  us  any  historical  work  perhaps  ever  did." — Emtoburgh  lieview. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  GREAT  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION,  1789—1801.  By  Adolphe  Thiers.  Translated  by  Frederick 
SnoBERL.  5  vols,  small  crown  Svo.  with  41  tine  Engravings  and  Portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  Personages  engaged  in  the  Revolution,  engraved  by 
W.  Greatbach,  30s. 

"  The  palm  of  excellence,  after  whole  libraries  have  been  written  on  the  French  Revolution, 
baa  been  assigned  to  the  dissimilar  histories  of  M.  Tliicrs  and  Magnet." 

William  II.  Frkscott. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  AMERICAN  CIVIL 

"WAR.    By  Colonel  FLETCHER.   3  vols.  Svo.  separately,  each  18s. 

Edition  of  this  history  are  most  creditahle.  It  is  eminently  impar- 
has  shown  that  he  CAD  gam  reputation  in  the  field  of  literature  aa 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  TURKS, 

from  the  Beginning  of  the  Empire  to  the  Present  Time,  1250— 1S78.  By  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  New  and  revised  Edition 
(being  the  Fifth),  crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  Of  all  the  histories  of  the  Turks  this  is  by  far  the  best."— Sjic-tator. 

THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  of 

the  WORLD.     By  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon. 
Twenty-seventh  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Plans,  Cs. 
Also,  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  Svo.  with  Plans,  10s.  6d. 


"  It  was  a  happy  ideo  of  Professor  Creasy  to  select  for  military  descrlptic 
which,  in  the  words  of  Ilallam,  *  A  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  ' 
the  world  in  all  its  subsequent  scenes.'  The'dccisive  features  of  the  battles  i 
brought  out ;  the  reader's  mind  is  attracted  to  the  world-wide  importance 
considering,  while  their  succession  carries  him  over  the  whole  stream  of  El! 


tr, 


battles 


re  well  and  clearly 
of  the  event  lie  is 
ropeau  history." 
Spectator. 


LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By 

Dr.  Doran".  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,"  Sic.   2  vols,  demy  8vo.  3Gs. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  NAVY  : 

being  an  Account  of  the  Creation,  Constitution,  War  Services,  and  Surveys  j 
of  the  Indian  Navy  between  the  years  I(iI3  and  lSfir)  (when  it  was  abolished),  i 
From  Original  Sources  and  hitherto  Unpublished  Documents.    By  Lieut. 
Charlf.s  EATHBONE  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy,  F.R.G.S.   2  vols,  demy  8vo,  i 
price  36s.  [ 


Bv  Charles  Bathbonb  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy,  F.R.G.S. 
8vo.  21s. 


2  vols,  crown 


THE  LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND 


of  the  HOUSE  of  HANOVER. 
Traits  and  Something  on  Them,' 
Svo.  20s. 


By  Dr.  Dorax,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Table 
Sic.   Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition,  2  vols. 


THE    LIVES   of   the   ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBURY,  from  St.  Augustine  to  Juxon.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Walter 
Farquiiar  Hook,  D.D.,  Deau  of  Chichester.  11  vols,  demy  Svo.  £8  5s.  Or 
sold  separately,  a?  follows,  Vol.  I..  15s. ;  Vol.  II.,  15s. :  Vols.  HI.  and  IV.,  30s. ; 
Vol.  V.,  15s.;  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  30s.;  Vol.  VIII.,  15s.;  Vol.  IX.,  15s.; 
Vol.  X.,  15s.  ;  Vol.  XL,  15s. 
11  The  most  impartial,  the  most  instructive,  and  the  most  interesting  of  histories." 


LIFE   and   LETTERS  of  the  Very  Rev. 

WALTER  FARQUIIAR  HOOK,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Chichester.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  W.  STEPHENS,  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  Author  of  "The  Life 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,"  &c.    Third  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  2 

Portraits,  30s. 

RECORDS  of  MY  GIRLHOOD.   By  Fkaxces 

Ann  KemBLH.    Third  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  (id. 

THE  LIVES  of  WITS  and  HUMORISTS  : 

Swift,  Steele,  Foote,  Goldsmith,  the  Colmans,  Sheridan,  Porson,  Sydney 
Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  &c.  Sic.  By  Joh.v  Timbs,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
with  Portraits,  12s. 

THE  LIVES   of  the   LATER    WITS  and 

HUMORISTS ;  Canning.  Captain  Morris,  Cm-ran,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Charles 
Mathews,  Talleyrand,  Jerrold,  Albert  Smith,  Rogers,  Hood,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Poole,  "Leigh  Hunt.  By  Johx  Timbs,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
price  12s. 

THE  LIVES  of  PAINTERS  :  Hogarth,  Sir 

Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Fuseli,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Turner.  By 
John  TIMBS,  F.S.A.    Crown  Svo.  with  Portraits,  Cs. 


THE    FRENCH     HUMORISTS,    from  the 

Twelfth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  WALTER  EESAKT,  M.A..  Christ's 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  Studies  in  Early  French  Poetry,"  Sic.  Svo. 
price  15s. 

"The  author's  pases  never  flair.  Narrative,  verse,  and  criticism  flow  on.  bright. sparkling, 
and  pellucid,  from  the  lirst  seutcace  tu  the  last,  and  they  arc  as  foil  of  information  us  they  are 
ofwlfc"— CuoroTion. 

THE  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

From  the  French  of  M.  Guizot,  by  Andrew  Scoble.  Crown  Svo.  with  4 
Portraits,  Cs. 

"M.  Guizot  has  unravelled  Cromwell's  character  with  singular  skill.  No  one,  in  our  opinion, 
has  drawn  his  portrait  with  equal  truth. "—Quarterly  Review. 

»M.  Guizot  has  given  us  an  admirable  narrative,  fur  more  candid  than  any  from  an  buclisn 
pen."— Times. 

THE  LIFE  of  MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS. 


Crown  Svo.  with  2 


From  the  French  of  M.  Migxkt,  by  Andrew  Scoble. 
Portraits,  6s. 

"The  standard  authority  on  the  subject."— Daily  ffinei 


HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS  (Talleyrand, 

Mackintosh,  Cobbctt,  Canning,  Peel).  By  the  late  Lord  Dallixg  and 
Bulwer,  G.C.B.    Fifth  and  enlarged  Edition,  crown  Svo.  6s. 
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EGYPT  AND  THE  PORTE. 

PARLIAMENTARY  papers  have  been  published,  con- 
taining copies  of  the  firmans  issued  at  various  times 
between  1841  and  1873,  and  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  English  Foreign  Otficc  and  its  representatives  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Cairo  on  the  successive  occasions  of  the 
issuing  of  these  firmans.    Although  these  papers  refer  to 
what  are  now  matters  of  history,  they  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  present  state  of  things  in  Egypt.  They 
show  what  for  many  years  have  been  the  varying  relations 
of  Egypt  and  the  Porte,  and  the  attitude  maintained  by 
English  statesmen  of  both  parties  towards  the  Sultan  and 
his  vassal.    There  are  more  especially  some  general  prin- 
ciples of  English  policy  towards  Egypt,  to  which  we  find 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Lord  Granville  steadily 
adhering.    These  principles  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  : — England  has  interests  political  and  commercial  in 
Egypt,  so  large  that  she  must  necessarily  exercise  a  super- 
vision over  all  that  goes  on  there.    She  does  not  desire 
to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  but  would  not  allow  any 
other  Great  Power  to  occupy  it,  and  in  case  the  Viceroy 
rebelled  against  the  Sultan,  and  set  up  as  an  independent 
Power,  England  reserves  her  liberty  of  action,  as  she 
>doea  not  believe  so  weak  a  State  would  last,  and  could 
ti  >t  al.o.v  it  to  fall   into  anarchy,  or  become  the  prey 
of  any  ambitious   Power  that  might   try   to  forestall 
England.    Egypt  is  part  of  the   Turkish  Empire,  and 
ting'and  desires  that  it  should  remain  so,  not  only  that 
Turkey  may  he  so  far  strengthened,  but  because  Egypt  is 
tli  us  protected  by  all  the  guarantees  that  shelter,  or  are 
Bnpposed  to  shelter,  Turkey.    England  will  not  interfere 
in  tiie  iclitions  between    the  suzerain  and   the  vassal 
unless  any  change  in  them  involves  a  change  in  arrange- 
ments sanctioned  by  Europe  ;  the  chief  of  these  arrange- 
ments being  that  Egypt  is  so  far  independent  that  the 
Vic.  roi  shall  conduct  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
■country,  tuat  the  succession  shall  be  by  primogeniture  in 
tue  nr.uiiy  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  that,  when  powers  have 
been  given  to  the  Vicerov,  any  acts  done  in  exercise  of 
powers  shall  be  held  binding  so  far  as  the  interests 
feigners  are  concerned  in  their  remaining  in  force. 
V.  ben  the  Porte  proposes  to  alter  its  existing  arrange- 
ment with  the  KHEDIVE,  England,  if  she  hears  of  what  is 
proposed,  thinks  herself  entitled  to  warn  if  the  change 
k  oms  dangerous,  and  to  criticise  what  has  been  done  after 
it  has  been  done.    But  in  the  papers  now  published 
there  is  no  instance  of  England  claiming  to  see  a  firman 
before  it  is  issued,  and  demanding  that  its  provisions 
shall  be  modified.    On  the  contrary,  we  find  our  Ail- 
;.a  — ador  at  Constantinople  relating  over  and  over  again 
how  difficult  he  has  found  it  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
a  proposed  firman,  and  describing  the  means  by  which 
intrigue  or  bribery  has  been  used  to  obtain  the  firman. 
In  1873,  f°r  example,  the  final  firman  was  obtained  by  the 
Khedive  which  placed  him  in  such  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence that  his  subjection  to  Turkey  became  almost 
nominal,  and  we  find  Sir  Henry  Elliot  informing  Lord 
Granville  that  the  Viceroy  had  paid  the  Sultan  a  million 
•sterling  for  this  valuable  document.    The  Grand  Vizier 
was  not  consulted  about  it,  and  the  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened in  the  previous  year,  when  a  firman  authorizing  the 
Viceroy  to  contract  foreign  loans  had  been  bought,  and 
the  Grand  Vizier  then  hinted  that  exception  might  be 
taken  to  the  validity  of  the  firman  as  it  had  not  been 


properly  registered.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  entreated  the 
G  rand  Vizier  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  any  thought 
of  the  kind.  The  word  of  the  Sultan  had  been  passed 
to  the  Viceroy,  and  at  whatever  inconvenience  it 
must  now  be  maintained.  It  may  be  further  mentioned 
that  in  1869,  when  a  firman  was  issued  forbidding  the 
Viceroy  to  contract  foreign  loans — a  firman  which  he  very 
much  disliked  and  spent  his  money  freely  in  getting  re- 
voked— the  Viceroy  pointed  out  to  our  representative  at 
Cairo  that  this  firman  had  not  been  communicated  to  the 
Powers,  and  that  this  constituted  a  dangerous  precedent. 
But  our  [Foreign  Office  took  no  notice  of  the  objection, 
and  threatened  the  Viceroy  with  its  grave  displeasure  if 
he  refused  to  accept  the  firman,  as  he  at  one  time  thought 
of  doing. 

All  this  throws  some  light  on  what  has  recently  been 
happening.  England  and  Erance,  as  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  explained  on  Monday,  never  asked  the  Sultan 
to  issue  the  firman  deposing  the  Khedive.  The  Sultan 
chose  to  depose  him,  and  issued  his  decree  to  that  effect. 
All  that  the  Western  Powers  did  was  to  make  the  Sultan 
aware  that  the  decree  would  meet  with  their  approval. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  there  had  been  such  a  de- 
cree in  contemplation.  The  deposal  of  the  Khedive  was 
talked  of  in  1869,  when  the  Porte  was  very  angry  with 
the  Khedive  because  he  contracted  foreign  loans  and 
spent  the  money  in  armaments,  and  Lord  Clarendon  then 
wrote  to  let  the  Sultan  know  that  any  attempt  in 
the  direction  of  deposing  the  Khedive  or  of  degrading 
him  would  produce  a  most  unfavourable  and  mischievous 
effect.  Then  the  Sultan  was  not  allowed  to  depose  the 
Khedive  ;  now  he  has  been  allowed.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  said  that  it  appeared  to  the  English  Government  that 
the  ground  of  deposal  was  in  this  instance  a  just  one,  and 
that  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  ruler  would  be  beneficial  to  Egypt. 
When  Ismail  was  deposed  a  firman  of  investiture  had  to  be 
issued  to  Tewfik,  and  the  English  Government  was  natu- 
rally anxious  that  the  position  of  the  new  Viceroy  should 
be  defined  in  a  manner  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Western  Powers.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  diplomatic  struggle  about  this,  and  it  is  said  that 
one  reason  of  the  fall  of  Khaireddin  was  that  the  Sultan 
thought  he  had  not  sufficiently  maintained  the  dignity  cf 
the  Porte.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  made  no  reference  to 
the  incident,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  what  may  have 
happened.  The  Western  Powers  may  have  intimated  what 
in  their  opinion  the  firman  should  and  should  not  contain, 
and  strong  hints  of  this  kind  would  have  been  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  former  precedents.  Or  they  may 
have  claimed  to  see  and  modify  the  firman  before  it  was 
issued.  This  would  have  been  contrary  to  former  prece- 
dents ;  but  then  it  was  inevitable  that  in  this  instance 
questions  should  arise  which  would  touch  the  relations  of 
Egypt  to  foreign  Powers,  whereas  in  the  former  cases, 
when  no  claim  had  been  made  to  see  the  firman  before- 
hand, it  might  be  plausibly  contended  that  nothing  was 
involved  but  the  internal  relations  of  the  Sultan  and 
his  vassal.  Anyhow  the  firman  was  so  shaped  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  could  speak  of  it  as  entirely  accept- 
able to  England. '  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Sultan  has  now  taken  away  from  the 
Khedive  any  privileges  the  accordance  of  which  had  been 
looked  on  with  favour  or  exacted  by  England.  It  was  by 
1  bribery,  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  with  a  mixture  of 
j  amusement  and  contempt  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  that  tho 
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Khedive  got  the  power  of  contracting  foreign  loans  and 
increasing  his  army  to  any  extent  he  pleased.  All  the 
Foreign  Uffice  ever  said  was  that,  if  the  Sultan  chose  to 
sell  these  privileges,  it  would  not  interfere.  The  present 
Government  has  not  adopted  any  novel  course  in  per- 
mitting the  deposal  of  the  Khedive,  if  it  thought  that 
deposal  expedient,  or  in  according  its  sanction  to  the 
new  firman  by  which  some  few  of  the  privileges  accorded 
to  the  late  Khedive  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  are 
denied  to  his  successor. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  explained 
nothing  the  explanation  of  which  would  have  been  em- 
barrassing to  the  Foreign  Office.  He  praised  Nubar  Pasha 
very  warmly,  he  paid  an  ungrudging  tribute  to  the  ability 
and  the  impartiality  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  and  in  cold 
and  guarded  terms  said  that  Mr.  Vivian  had  tried  to  do 
his  duty.  But  he  glided  with  practised  dexterity  over 
such  points  as  the  exaction  of  the  payment  of  the  May 
coupon,  the  meaning  of  the  threat  to  the  Khedive  that,  if 
he  did  not  consult  his  European  Ministers,  he  must  take 
the  very  serious  consequences,  and  the  origin  of  the  sudden 
activity  of  France  and  England,  after  they  had  been  for 
weeks  hanging;  back  and  hesitating-  whether  and  how  to 
punish  the  Khedive.  Nor  was  he  more  explicit  as  to 
the  future.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  the 
Ministry  should  say  what  it  is  going  to  do  with  Egypt. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  does  not 
itself  know,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  it  knew, 
it  could  not  disclose  what  must  involve  not  only  its 
secrets  but  the  secrets  of  friendly  Powers.  Some  general 
conclusions  may  indeed  be  drawn  from  Sir  Stafford  North  - 
cote's  statement,  but  they  are  very  general.  Teyvfik 
seems  by  all  accounts  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  need 
a  large  amount  of  guidance  if  he  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
right  road,  and  so  he  is  to  have  what  Sir  Stafford  North- 
COTE  courteously  termed  "  the  support  of  powerful  friends." 
The  system  of  control  invented  at  the  time  of  the  Goschen- 
Joubert  arrangement  is  to  be  revived,  and  Major  Baring 
is  once  more  to  be  a  Controller ;  but  this  time  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  he  is  to  represent  England.  When  he 
was  there  before  he  represented  not  England  but  the 
English  bondholders,  but  now  the  interests  of  the  bond- 
holders are  merged  in  those  of  England.  As  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  explained,  England  is  to  exer- 
cise a  defined  control  over  Egypt  in  her  own  interests, 
and  not  in  those  of  the  bondholders,  but  she  cannot 
avoid  protecting  the  bondholders  while  she  protects  her- 
self, and  the  bondholders  benefit  just  as  much  as  if 
intervention  was  being  unavowedly  exercised  on  their 
behalf  by  England  as  it  is  by  France.  Further,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  stated  that  the  new  firman  would 
retain  to  foreign  Governments  full  power  over  the  finances 
of  Egypt.  Thus  we  know  that,  according  to  the  views  of 
the  Ministry,  foreign  Powers  are  to  have  the  finances  of 
Egypt  under  their  control,  and  that  England  is  to  be 
directly  represented  by  a  Controller  of  her  own.  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  settle  the  legal  difficulties  created 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  and  perhaps  a  temporary 
Commission  may  be  issued  to  determine  what  Egypt  can 
pay,  of  which  Commission  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  member ;  and,  if  so,  a  better  Commissioner 
could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
be  found.  But  these  are  subordinate  matters.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  England  is  to  have  an  official 
representing  her  in  the  control  of  Egyptian  finance 
of  which  foreign  Powers  have  taken  charge.  Evei'y 
one  would  like  to  know  what  this  control  is  to 
mean,  and  how  it  is  to  be  practically  exercised ;  but 
this  is  precisely  what  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  would  not 
or  could  not  explain.  No  blame  attaches  to  him  for  his 
reticence,  which  was  unavoidable,  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  England  is  committed  to  a  great  novelty  in  the 
joint  charge  of  Egyptian  finance  through  a  Controller  di- 
rectly representing  her.  To  have  got  so  far  is  to  have  got 
far  away  from  the  state  of  things  and  from  the  views  of 
English  policy  which  prevailed  when  the  correspondence 
went  on  about  the  firmans  now  published  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary papers.  In  accepting  this  responsibility  the  Mi- 
nistry may  have  been  making  the  best  choice  open  to  them 
in  a  very  difficult  position;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  responsibility  is  something  equally  new  and 
serious  in  the  history  of  our  relations  both  to  Egypt  and 
the  Porte. 


A  FOREIGNER'S  ESTIMATE  OF  LORD 
BEAOONSFIELD. 

A LIVELY  and  graceful  writer,  who  signs  his  name  as 
G.  Valbert,  has  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  an  interesting  article  on  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Modern  French  politicians 
and  men  of  letters  have  amply  redeemed  themselves  from 
the  charge  which  was  formerly  brought  against  their 
countrymen  of  acquiescing  in  ignorance  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  especially  of  England.  M.  Victor  Hugo,  who 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  an  English  dependency  without 
learning  a  word  of  the  language,  or  understanding  the 
simplest  of  the  national  institutions,  belongs  to  an  earlier 
generation.  The  latest  commentator  on  English  politics 
understands  them  like  a  native,  though  a  slightly  ironical 
tone  indicates  his  position  as  a  spectator  from  without. 
A  certain  sympathy  which  the  writer  evidently  entertains 
for  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  far  removed  from  implicit  faith 
or  unqualified  admiration.  He  makes  the  ingenious  and 
perhaps  original  suggestion  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  romances 
have  served  as  safety- valves  of  his  imagination.  "He  relieved 
"himself  of  the  Utopias  which  troubled  him  by  addressing 
"  them  to  an  astonished  world,  through  one  of  the  children  of 
"  his  fancy,  one  of  the  Young  England  heroes  who  spend 
"  their  time  in  restoring  thrones,  in  founding  empires,  and 
"  sometimes  in  talking  politics  with  the  angels."  Yet  the 
romance  writer  has,  according  to  the  French  critic,  taught 
many  things  to  the  politician,  especially  that  the  imagina- 
tion is  a  motive  power  in  government,  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  take  the  fancy  of  the  multitude,  and  that,  "  n'en 
"  deplaise  a  M.  Gladstone,  les  coups  de  theatre  ont  du 
"  bon."  The  curiosity  excited  by  his  character  and  career 
has  undoubtedly  been  an  element  of  Lord  Beacoxsfield's 
success.  None  of  his  contemporaries  have  given  nearly  so- 
much  amusement  to  political  observers ;  and  yet  a  doubt 
whether  he  was  himself  thoroughly  in  earnest  has  always 
secured  him  against  contemptuous  ridicule.  An  un- 
equalled power  of  provoking  party  hatred  and  personal 
spite  is  a  less  felicitous  quality  ;  but  a  statesman  who  is 
heartily  hated  may  console  himself  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  not  despised.  Two  or  three  infuriated  libellers 
have  published  as  many  abusive  biographies  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  one  of  them  in  an  anonymous  form.  There 
is  probably  no  precedent  for  lampoons  so  elaborate  and  so 
malignant ;  and  yet  the  object  of  vituperation  is  none  the 
worse.  The  simplest  reader  of  calumnies  extending  over 
forty  or  fifty  years  refuses  to  believe  that  uninterrupted 
blundering  and  systematic  dishonesty  account  for  the 
longest  tenure  in  English  history  of  the  rank  of  leader  of 
a  great  party,  and  for  the  support  of  a  large  Parliamentary 
majority  during  a  long  administration. 

M.  Valbert,  as  he  calls  himself,  agrees  with  Mr. 
Brandes,  who  has  written  an  essay  on  Lord  Beaconsfield* 
in  German,  in  recognizing  the  force  of  the  Minister's 
principal  claim  to  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
"  Mr.  Gladstone  lately  described  his  successful  rival 
"  as  a  foreigner,  and  taunted  him  with  not  having  a 
"  drop  of  English  blood  in  his  veins."  Think  of  the 
annoyance  which  he  must  feel  when  the  foreigner 
gives  him  lessons  on  patriotism  and  British  pride.  It  is 
Lord  Beaconsfield  who,  in  these  latter  times,  as  Mr. 
Brandes  says,  "  has  restored  a  close  union  between  the 
"  Empire  and  the  colonies,  of  which  the  interests  were 
"  treated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  matter  almost  in- 
"  different ;  and  it  is  also  Lord  Beaconsfield  who,  by  an 
"  energetic  policy  towards  the  enemies  of  England,  has 
"  restored  to  the  name  of  the  country  the  lustre  which  it 
"  had  lost.  In  spite  of  the  oscillations  of  his  character 
"  and  the  contradictions  of  his  life,  two  things  will  always 
"  reflect  glory  on  this  Tory  Radical.  He  has  never  re- 
"  pudiated  his  descent,  or  ceased  to  pay  honour  to  Jews  ; 
"  and  ho  has  a  hundred  times  assured  his  countrymen  that, 
"  if  there  is  anything  better  than  a  Christian,  it  is  a  Jew. 
"  In  another  matter  the  wonderful  orator  who,  between 
"  1852  and  1873,  passed  seventeen  years  in  Opposition, 
"  and  thought  anything  justifiable  to  overthrow  a  Whig 
"  Cabinet,  "has  never  attacked  a  measure  proposed  by 
"  his  adversaries  when  he  thought  that  it  was  calcu- 
"  lated  to  sustain  the  honour  of  England  abroad."  The 
testimony  of  a  foreigner  to  the  result  of  a  policy  which 
was  intended  to  influence  European  opinion  is  more 
instructive  than  any  conjecture  as  to  the  motives  or  the 
foresight  of  statesmen.  Foreigners,  and  especially  French- 
men, have  never  even  understood  the  vehement  attacks 
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which  have  been  directed  against  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
foreign  policy.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  concerned  -with 
the  financial  embarrassments  or  irregularities  which  may 
have  resulted  from  the  coincidence  of  more  or  less  expen- 
sive precautions  with  unparalleled  commercial  depression. 
The  re-entrance  of  England  into  the  councils  of  Europe 
may  possibly  have  cost  more  than  it  was  worth,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  effected.  The  triumphant 
issue  of  the  Afghan  war  has  probably  produced  a  general 
impression  which  will  not  be  greatly  impaired  by  the 
cavils  of  hostile  critics. 

M.  Valbeut  judiciously  declines  to  speculate  on  the  course 
■of  the  approaching  elections,  except  that  he  thinks  it,  on 
•the  whole,  probable  that  the  Ministers  will  retain  office 
with  a  diminished  majority.  He  had  previously  indulged 
in  not  unkindly  ridicule  of  the  exaggeration  which  he 
^attributes  to  English  politicians  and  parties.  The  supposed 
good  sense  of  England  consists,  he  says,  not  in  exemption 
from  error,  but  in  a  balance  or  see-saw  of  blunders,  which 
reciprocally  correct  one  another.  "  English  bells  are  \ 
"  always  ringing  a  full  peal."  After  having  clanged  for 
the  Bulgarian  they  get  tired  of  the  same  tune,  and  give  , 
the  Turk  his  turn.  Extravagance  of  language  is  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  rashness  in  act.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
.applauded  when  he  calls  the  Ministers  a  gang  of  swindlers, 
tout  nobody  thinks  that  the  charge  is  really  deserved. 
"  Dans  toute  l'etendue  du  Royaume-Uni,  1  exageration 
*'  regne,  elle  ne  gouverne  pas."  It  seems  that  a  French 
journalist  lately  mentioned  a  destructive  hailstorm  as  a 
characteristic  result  of  the  Republic.  In  the  same 
manner  the  reviewer  thinks  it  probable  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  rainy 
summer  or  for  the  consequences   of  Irish  obstruction. 

There  is  one  indispensable  ingredient  in  all  political 
"  cookery,  and  Parliamentary  cookery  can  least  of  all  do 

without  it — it  is  good  faith."  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  no  institution  can  subsist  without  the  honest  co- 
operation of  those  by  whom  it  is  administered.  The  most 
notorious  of  the  obstructive  members  are  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  to  rabble  audiences  of  their  success  in  rendering 
the  conduct  of  business  difficult  or  impossible.  In  the 
House  they  affect  a  solicitous  anxiety  to  render  every 
measure  as  perfect  as  possible ;  but,  as  the  French  writer 
says,  it  is  not  necessary  to  divide  the  House  twenty  times 
to  show  that  there  are  two  hundred  on  one  side  and  ten  on 
the  other.  He  also  accuses  of  obstruction  the  party  which 
he  describes  as  Philosophical  Radicals,  and  of  whom  he 
oddly  mentions  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  leader.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is,  in  fact,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  an  insubordinate  member  of  the  Liberal  party ; 
but  he  has  never  obstructed  the  conduct  of  business  after 
the  wanton  Irish  fashion.  M.  Valbert  seems  not  to  have 
read  the  wonderful  document  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
fends the  Parnells  and  Biggars  by  throwing  the  respon- 
sibility of  obstruction  on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It 
could  scarcely  occur  to  an  enlightened  French  observer 
that  an  ex-Premier,  still  a  great  political  leader,  could  be 
induced  by  party  passion  to  apologize  for  ostentatious 
absence  of  good  faith. 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  a  group  of  Ministers 
naturally  attracts  to  himself  nearly  the  exclusive  atten- 
tion of  foreigners.  With  perhaps  the  exception  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  no  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  would  prob- 
ably become  the  subject  of  a  special  study.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  occupies  the 
most  arduous  post  in  the  Government,  has  not  performed 
any  exploit  which  appeals  to  popular  enthusiasm.  In 
knowledge  of  finance  and  of  administration  he  is  greatly 
superior  to  his  chief,  and  perhaps  only  second  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  As  a  speaker  ho  has  greatly  improved  since  he 
became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  courtesy 
and  good  temper  command  general  respect.  Unfortunately 
for  his  fame  he  has  encountered  the  Irish  malcontents, 
who  might  .perhaps  have  baffled  any  other  Ministerial 
leader  ;  but  they  have  in  fact  defeated  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
might,  if  he  had  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
l  ecn  more  fortunate.  Except  in  dealing  with  foreign 
policy,  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  of  all  other  subjects 
most  thoroughly  mastered  the  management  of  a  party  and 
the  conduct  of  Parliamentary  business.  As  leader  of  the 
House  or  of  a  minority  he  was  skilful  and  vigorous  and  not 
unpopular.  He  never  experienced  the  difficulties  to  which 
(us  lieutenant  has  sometimes  proved  unequal.  M.  Valbert 
with  good  reason  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  time  of  the 


dissolution  will  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the  interests  ol 
the  Government.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  popular  bells 
will  ring  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  in  honour  of 
Bulgarians,  of  Turks,  or  of  any  other  foreign  favourites. 
Good  humour  and  content  would  revive  with  prosperity, 
which  the  Government  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  promote. 
The  leap  when  it  is  taken  will  be  in  the  dark.  It  is  not 
yet  known  whether  the  Birmingham  machinery  for  pack- 
ing elections  will  be  effective  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  in  some 
places  recoil  on  its  managers.  The  constituencies  are  not 
in  a  state  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  apathy 
and  indifference  will  be  favourable  to  the  Ministry  or  to  the 
Opposition. 


HIGH  SPEED  IN  LEGISLATION. 

FOR  months  Parliament  has  been  moving  at  a  very 
slow  rate.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  make  a  little 
progress,  then  it  has  seemed  to  be  making  no  progress  at 
all,  and  sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  be  going  backwards 
rather  than  forwards.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the  line  was 
found  to  be  clear,  the  drivers  put  on  steam,  and  Parlia- 
ment showed  what  it  can  do  when  it  is  pressed.  Every 
one  wanted  to  get  away,  and  to  be  sure  that  Parliament 
would  be  prorogued  yesterday ;  but  members  could  not 
have  their  holiday  until  they  had  done  the  work  they  were 
bid  to  do  ;  and  therefore  they  were  willing  to  push  along, 
sit  up  all  night,  and  accept  anything  the  Ministry  might 
propose.  We  have  got  to  a  system  of  government  not  so 
much  by  a  Parliamentary  majority  as  by  the  temptation  of 
a  Parliamentary  holiday.  Members  can  vote,  or  talk,  or 
do  both  ;  but  if  they  vote  without  talking,  it  is  astonishing 
what  an  amount  of  business  the  House  of  Commons  will 
get  through  in  a  single  sitting.  Working  at  an  express 
rate  began  on  Monday  and  continued  until  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
during  these  four  days  is  interesting,  and  perhaps  comic. 
On  Monday,  after  a  series  of  questions  had  been  asked 
and  answered,  and  a  debate  of  considerable  length  on 
Egypt  had  taken  place,  the  House  settled  down  to  the 
Irish  University  Bill.  The  Irish  members  declared 
that,  although  they  considered  the  Bill  inadequate,  they 
would  have  it  and  nothing  else  ;  the  Government 
declared  that  it  would  have  its  own  Bill  and  nothing 
else ;  and  after  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  New- 
degate  that  an  annual  report  on  the  University  should 
be  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  one  proposed  by  Mr. 
Fawcett  that  the  Queen's  University  should  not  be 
dissolved  until  the  new  University  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  confer  degrees,  had  been  accepted,  Mr.  Lowthek 
appealed  to  the  House  to  lose  no  more  time,  as  the 
amendments  of  the  Commons  had  to  be  considered  in  an- 
other place,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  Possibly 
the  House  would  not  have  been  in  quite  so  great  a  hurry 
if  it  had  realized  what  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Commons  in  another  place  really  meant. 
The  Public  Works  Loan  Bill  was  then  taken,  and  here  a 
strong  effort  was  made,  not  only  by  Mr.  Rylands  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  but  by  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Forster,  to 
induce  the  Government  to  drop  the  Bill ;  but  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  firm,  and  when  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  a  case  of  no  work  no  play,  the  House 
submitted  and  went  to  work  at  it,  although  the  dawn  of 
Tuesday  had  come  and  the  first  ray  of  daylight  was  show- 
ing itself  through  the  windows.  There  were  still  piteous 
pleas  for  rest.  One  member  said  that  he  was  physically 
incapable  of  going  on.  Mr.  Forster  pleaded  that  it  was 
hard  that  he  and  other  well-intentioned  persons  should  be 
punished  for  the  offence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Then  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were 
reconciled  and  forgave  each  other,  and  it  was  urged  that  so 
happy  an  event  ought  to  be  celebrated  by  the  House  going 
home  to  bed ;  and,  lastly,  another  member  urged  that  to  go  on 
any  more  would  be  a  desecration  of  grouse-day.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told 
the  House  that  it  must  go  on,  and  it  did,  and  at  five 
minutes  past  six  the  Bill  passed  through  Committee 
amid  loud  cheers.  Those  who  cheered  possibly  thought 
that  now  at  last  they  were  to  get  away.  But  they  were 
mistaken.  They  were  told  to  go  on  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  The  clause  providing 
that  two  judges  should  sit  on  election  petitions — a 
change  that  will  after  a  general  election  disorganize  the 
courts  of  law,  and  will  make  the  proceedings  on  petitions 
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longer  and  more  difficult — was  languidly  opposed  by  one  or 
two  members,  who  were  just  sufficiently  awake  to  stand  for  a 
minute  or  two  on  their  legs  and  whisper  that  the  change 
was  unnecessary  and  inexpedient.  Their  opposition  was,  of 
course,  unavailing.  The  House  would  have  cheerfully 
voted  that  fifteen  judges  should  sit  on  every  election 
petition  if  only  bed  could  be  assured  as  the  reward  of 
the  vote,  and  then  this  Bill  passed  through  Committee 
amid  more  cheers.  But  even  these  cheers  were  not  the 
cheers  of  men  who  were  to  be  released.  One  more  little 
piece  of  work  had  to  be  knocked  off,  and  India  had  to  be 
authorized  to  borrow  five  millions  of  money.  Then  the 
end  did  come,  and  at  ten  minutes  past  seven  the  House, 
which  had  been  sitting  for  fifteen  hours,  adjourned,  and 
members  were  allowed  nine  hours'  repose  until  they  again 
met  at  four. 

"When  the  House  met  at  four  on  Tuesday,  after  a  few 
questions  had  been  asked  on  such  curiously  miscellaneous 
subjects  as  the  beer  supplied  to  troops  in  India,  the  clasps 
given  for  service  in  Perak,  and  the  weather  in  Scotland, 
it  proceeded  to  take  up  and  finish  off*  the  Banking  Bill. 
The  Government  gave  np  its  scheme  of  instituting  a  new 
class  of  banks  with  reserved  liability.    All  that  the  Bill,  as 
it  is  now  framed,  does  is  to  permit  unlimited  banks  to 
register  as  limited.    Those  unlimited  banks  which  choose 
to  make  use  of  the  power  thus  given  them  will  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  existing  limited  banks,  and  will  have  to 
adopt  the  title  of  Limited  as  part  of  their  designation.  But 
when  once  this  was  adopted  as  the  sole  object  of  the  Bill, 
there  were  still  some  points  that  required  attention.  It 
seemed  fair  that  a  bank  which  escaped  from  unlimited 
liability    should    bring    the    fact    of    the    change  it 
had  undergone  to  the  notice  of  those  who  had  money 
in  its  hands,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  investing 
it  on  the  strength  of  its  uncalled  capital.    It  was  urged 
that  it  would  not  be  enough  merely  to  advertise  the 
change,  and  that  every  customer  ought  to  have  a  separate 
notice.  Mr.  Cross  said  that  he  had  practically  found  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  and  the  Attorney- General 
introduced  a  clause  which  he  considered  would  have  the 
desired  effect.    Then  it  may  very  well  happen  that  there 
are  unlimited  banks  with  the  amount  of  their  shares  fully 
or  nearly  called  up.  They  are  trusted  because,  beyond  the 
amount  of  shares,  there  is  the  unlimited  liability  of  the 
shareholders  ;  but  if  they  registered  as  limited  banks,  it 
would  be  known  that  all  the  capital  which  creditors  had 
to  look  to  was  already  invested  in  the  undertaking.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  carry  on  business  if  they  regis- 
tered as  limited,  and  would  have  to  stay  as  they  are, 
and   be   shut   out   of  the   benefits  of  the   Act.  Mr. 
Shaw  accordingly  proposed   an   ingenious  amendment, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  providing  that 
any  unlimited  bank  might,  when  registered  as  a  limited 
bank,  create  an  additional  amount  of  capital  only  to  be 
called  np  in  the  event  of  the  bank  being  wound  up,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  risked  in  the  business  of  the  institution 
while  that  business  is  being  carried  on.    The  Government 
also  adhered  to,  and  carried,  the  clause  obliging  all  regis- 
tered banks  to  submit  to  a  proper  audit ;  and  then  the 
discussion  of  the  Bill  was  closed,  and  the  House  passed 
once  more  to  the  Parliamentary  Corrupt  Practices  Bill, 
and  there  were  now  a  sufficient  number  of  members  re- 
freshed and  awake  to  bestow  something  like  real  discus- 
sion on  the  proposal  to  try  petitions  by   two  judges. 
Major  Nolan  contributed  the  important  fact  that  he  had 
personally   been   condemned   by   one   judge,  and  that 
flowers  had  been  presented  by  ladies  to  that  one  judge ; 
whereas  he  could  not  believe  that  ladies  would  ever  give 
bouquets  to  two  judges,  and  so  the  wisdom  of  having  two 
judges  was  obvious.    For  slightly  different  reasons  the 
majority  of  the  House  was  with  him,  and  two  judges 
were  decided  on.     The  House  then  turned  to  the  Bill  for 
giving  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  partly  out  of  the  Irish 
Church  Fund  and  partly  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to 
pension  off  Irish  National  School  teachers.    As  the  Irish 
members  agreed  with  the  Government  that  this  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  the  Irishmen  principally  concerned, 
there  was  no  serious  opposition,  and  the  House  was  re- 
warded for  its  accommodating  temper  by  being  allowed 
to  go  to  bed  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  had  a  comparatively  light 
day.  It  began  at  twelve  and  broke  up  soon  after. six.  A 
few  odds  and  ends  were  disposed  of.  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell gave  a  brief  account  of  the  illegibility  of  his  own 
handwriting,  and  illustrated  his  point  by  stating  that  a 


Clerk  of  the  House  had  taken  a  word  to  be  "  families  " 
which  he  had  intended  should  be  "  privileges."  Then  there 
was  a  slight  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  a 
peer  who  was  said  to  have  pleaded  the  proud  privileges  of  his 
order  in  bar  of  a  claim  on  him  for  forty-eight  shillings  for 
coals.    The  Attorney- General,  evidently  assuming  the 
statement  to  be  true,  replied  that  the  nobleman  had  acted 
like  a  nobleman  who  knew  the  law,  if  not  like  a  nobleman 
of  a  very  high  and  honourable  spirit,  and  that  the  trades- 
man had  no  further  remedy  than  that  of  not  selling  this 
assertor  of  privilege  any  more  coals.     The  rest  of  the 
sitting  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  very  im- 
portant question  of  the  water  supply  of  London  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  credit  both  of  the  House  and  the  Government 
that,  in  the  midst  of  their  legislative  hurry,  time  was 
made  for  a  not  inadequate  discussion  of  a  matter  concern- 
ing the  health  and  comfort  of  millions.    On  Thursday 
the  Government  was  questioned  at  some  length  as  to 
an  alleged  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in 
South  Africa  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  Cetewayo. 
An  Irish  member  made  an  apology  to  the  Chief  Clerk 
for  having  connected  him,  in  the  irresponsible  chatter 
of  the   lobby,  with  the  rumoured  indictment  against 
Irish  members ;  and  Mr.  Monk  drew  attention  to  what  was 
certainly  too  eager  an  attempt  to  hurry  legislation,  even 
for  a  House  that  was  burning  to  be  released.    A  Bill 
which  had  never  passed  the  House  at  all  appeared  to  have 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  read  a 
first  time.    The  member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  explained 
that  he  had  thought  his  Bill  sure  to  pass,  so  that  to  save 
time  he  had  himself  got  it  printed  as  if  it  had  passed,  and 
put  in  charge  of  a  friendly  peer.    Mr.   Grissell's  case 
had  to  be  considered,  and  the  Speaker  and  the  leaders  of 
the  House  had  to  explain  how  it  seemed  possible  to  defeat 
the  astute  manoeuvre  by  which  Mr.  Grissell  had  hoped  to 
set  the  House  at  defiance.    To  stay  at  Boulogne  until  the 
eve  of  the  prorogation,  to  come  over  and  endui-e  imprison- 
ment for  a  few  hours,  and  then  be  released  by  the  Session 
coming  to  an  end,  seemed  an  ingenious  plan  ;  but  its  neat- 
ness is  spoilt  by  the  liability  of  its  contriver  to  be  again 
imprisoned  when  another  Session  begins.    One  more  Bill 
was  passed  relating  to  the  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  and  the  CHANCELLORof  the  Exchequer  explained 
that  the  House  must   be   very   quiet  about  this  Bill, 
as   the    Lords    had   got    to    pass  it,    and  everything 
must  be  got  through  before  eight  o'clock  that  evening, 
when  a  messenger   would  start  for   Osborne.     If  any 
body  could    be   trusted  to   pass  a  Bill   quickly,  it  is 
the  House  of  Lords.    It  has  been  consenting  all  the  week 
to  what  the  Commons  have  proposed,  but  they  have  never 
been  in  the  least  incommoded  by  their  work.    When  a 
Bill  gets  to  the  Lords,  somebody  seems  to  give  a  wink, 
and  then  it  is  discovered  that,  as  if  by  magic,  the  Bill  has 
been  carried  through  all  its  stages,  and  has  been  passed. 
The  Lords,  like  the  man  in  the  song,  always  go  home  to 
dinner.    On  Wednesday,  for  example,  they  met  at  five, 
and  by  twenty  minutes  to  seven  they  had  agreed  to  tht 
amendments  of  the  Commons  on  the  Irish  University 
Bill,  which  had  entirely  changed  the  whole  character  ol 
the  measure,  and  knocked  off  no  less  than  seventeen  other 
Bills  ;  so  that  certainly,  if  they  enjoyed  their  dinner,  they 
had  earned  their  enjoyment.    Now  work  is  over,  and  both 
Houses  are  free- — -the  Commons  to  take  much-needed  rest, 
and  the  Lords  to  vary  their  form  of  repose. 


THE  ROUMELIA.  COMMISSION. 

FUTURE  historians  will  feel  but  qualified  gratitude  to 
the  heads  of  departments  who,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  their  apparent  responsibility,  publish  at 
length  almost  all  ostensible  correspondence  which  passes 
on  colonial  and  foreign  affairs.  Real  business  is  perhaps 
transacted  by  means  of  private  letters ;  and  the  un- 
necessary publicity  wThich  is  given  to  ordinary  official 
communications  is  practically  corrected  by  the  repugnance 
which  superfluous  details  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
intelligent  reader.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
Blue-book  of  300  pages  should  have  been  published, 
containing  the  correspondence  between  the  East  Roumelia 
Commissioners  and  the  Foreign  Office  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year.  Nearly  all  the  material 
facts  wei-e  published  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers  ;  and 
the  whole  story  has  almost  entirely  lost  any  interest 
which  it  may  once  have  possessed.    The  Commissioners 
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were  largely  employed  in  providing  for  temporary  diffi- 
culties during  the  continuance  of  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion. The  Russian  troops  have  now  withdrawn  from  the 
province,  and  the  Constitution  which  was  mainly  elabo- 
rated b>  Sir  H.  Dkvmmoxd  Wolff  is  nominally,  and  per- 
haps actually,  in  force.  Prince  Doxdoukoff  cannot  any 
longer  dispose,  in  defiance  of  the  Commission,  of  the 
revenues  of  East  Roumelia  ;  and  Russian  agents  have  for 
the  present  suspended  their  efforts  to  render  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  inoperative.  The  petitions  which  proceeded  from 
the  Bulgarian  part  of  the  population,  with  the  permission 
or  at  the  instigation  of  Russian  officers,  have  been  finally 
disregarded.  Some  months  indeed  have  passed  since  the 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg  informed  the  people  both 
of  Bulgaria  and  of  East  Roumelia  that  the  Emperor  in- 
tended to  perform  his  engagements.  Baffled  intrigues 
and  irritating  attempts  to  thwart  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission may  now  be  conveniently  forgotten.  In  other 
words,  as  Lord  Beacoxsfiei.d  said  at  the  Mansion  Ilouse, 
the  Emperor  of  RUSSIA  has  performed  his  engagements 
with  honour  and  dignity. 

The  strongest  impression  which  is  left  after  a  partial 
study  of  the  Blue-book  is  that  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  and  Lord 
Doxoughmore  deserve  public  gratitude  for  undergoing  in 
the  public  service  several  months  of  almost  intolerable 
worry.  From  the  first  arrival  of  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  at 
Constantinople  he  began  to  encounter  the  systematic  oppo- 
sition of  the  Russian  Commissioners  on  all  questions  of 
snbstance  and  of  form.  They  disputed  the  right  of  the 
Porte  to  appoint  members  of  the  Commission,  and  they 
wished  to  meet  at  one  of  the  Embassies,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affronting  the  Turkish  Government.  Having 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  principle  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Commission  must  be  unanimous,  they  repeatedly  voted 
alone  against  the  whole  body  of  their  colleagues.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  they  prevented  the  Commission  from 
using  its  good  offices  with  the  Russian  Government  to 
check  or  punish  the  outrages  which  were  constantly  per- 
petrated on  the  Turks.  When  the  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  published  the  Russian  Commissioners  will  per- 
haps be  found  to  have  become  more  accommodating.  The 
present  Blue-book  records  their  conduct  during  a  time 
when  they  perhaps  thought  it  possible  to  defeat  the  stipu- 
lations of  Berlin  by  including  East  Roumelia  in  the  inde- 
pendent Principality  of  Bulgaria.  As  far  as  the  despatches 
contain  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  the 
English  representative  seems  to  have  controlled  his  temper 
in  the  face  of  much  provocation.  It  is  still  more  certain 
that  he  was  indefatigably  active  and  vigilant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  disagreeable  duties.  It  is  true  that  he  for 
the  most  part  acted  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues; but  they  evidently  regarded  the  Russian  and 
English  Commissioners  as  declared  antagonists,  and  them- 
selves as  little  more  than  bystanders.  The  insulting  lan- 
guage which  Prince  Doxdoukoff  used  on  one  or  more  oc- 
casions to  Lord  Doxougtimore  is  judiciously  omitted  in 
the  published  correspondence. 

One  of  the  oddest  episodes  in  the  negotiation  is  now 
mentioned  for  the  first  time.  It  seems  that  the  Russian 
Commissioners,  after  raising  objections  to  the  appointment 
either  of  a  Mussulman  or  a  Christian  subject  of  the  Sultax 
to  the  office  of  Governor  of  East  Roumelia,  informally 
suggested  that  it  might  perhaps  be  judicious  to  confer  the 
office  on  an  American.  About  the  same  time  there  had 
been  a  rumour  that  General  Graxt  might  perhaps  be 
elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  devisers  of  the 
scheme  probably  intended  that  the  same  eminent  person 
should  be  made  Governor  of  East  Roumelia.  The  object 
of  the  proposal  was  sufficiently  evident.  It  would  have 
been  a  masterpiece  of  diplomatic  cunning  to  make  the 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  an  occasion  of  jealousy 
and  possible  ill-will  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  pi  an  is  but  incidentally  noticed  in  one  of  Sir 
H.  D.  Wolff's  letters  to  Lord  Salisbury,  with  a  reference  to 
a  former  communication  which  is  not  published.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  project  never  took  a  definite  shape  ; 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  General  Graxt  himself  was 
consulted.  It  is  a  curious  question  whether  an  ex-President 
of  the  United  States  could,  with  due  regard  to  his  dignity, 
become  a  petty  prince  in  Europe.  General  Graxt  happens 
not  only  to  have  held  the  Presidency  for  two  terms,  but  to 
be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  he  would  have  forfeited  his  chance  of  returning  to  so 
great  a  post  even  for  a  hereditary  principality.  His 
supporters  at  home  will  probably,  when  they  hear  of 


the  possible  Bulgarian  nomination,  take  credit  for  the 
patriotic  preference  of  Washington  to  Tirnova.  The 
appointment  of  a  Governor-General  of  Roumelia  who 
might  afterwards  have  been  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
was  move  seriously  contemplated  than  the  nomination  of 
General  GRANT.  The  precedent  of  the  election  of  Couza 
as  Hospodar,  both  of  Moldavia  and  of  Wallachia,  furnished 
an  obvious  precedent  which  would  probably  have  been 
followed  but  for  the  opposition  of  England.  Two  provinces 
subject  to  the  same  Executive  Government  would  have 
been  at  once  practically  united. 

A  future  Blue-book  will  contain  the  history  of  the  final 
settlement  and  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  Sir  H.  D. 
WOLFJF  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  own  composition  that 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  found  fault 
with  the  Turkish  Government  for  not  at  once  extending 
the  beuetits  of  the  Constitution  to  the  other  European  pro- 
vinces. The  hesitation  of  the  Sultax  and  his  advisers 
may  perhaps  bo  injudicious,  but  it  is  not  unintelligible.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  province  of  East  Roumelia  was  to- 
obtain  exclusive  control  of  its  own  internal  administration, 
and  it  has  not  clearly  appeared  whether  the  Turks  are  even 
to  exercise  their  reserved  right  of  placing  garrisons  on  the- 
frontier.  About  the  time  when  the  Commission  closed 
its  sittings  there  were  suspicious  reports  of  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  occupation  of  the  Balkans  between  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  Governments.  It  is  only  known 
that  the  right  has  not  been  openly  abandoned.  Since  his 
appointment  as  Governor-General,  Aleko  Pasha  is  said  to 
have  declared  that,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  Turkish 
troops  shall  never  be  invited  to  maintain  or  restore  order 
within  the  province.  The  sovereignty  of  East  Roumelia 
is  almost  exclusively  represented  by  a  stipulated  tribute, 
which  may  perhaps  not  be  punctually  paid.  Only  a  short 
time  has  elapsed  since  Servia,  and  even  Roumania,  were 
almost  as  closely  connected  with  the  Empire  to  which 
they  nominally  belonged.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the 
absence  of  external  coercion,  the  Turkish  Government  should 
be  unwilling  to  grant  the  form  of  independence  which  is  now 
called  autonomy  to  the  remaining  provinces.  The  pru- 
dence of  making  the  concession  would  in  some  degree 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  population.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  governing  districts  which  are  exclusively  in- 
habited by  a  homogeneous  population  ;  but  the  outrages 
which  have  been  during  the  last  few  years  perpetrated  on 
either  side  have  made  it  difficult  to  unite  Turks  and  Bul- 
garians under  the  same  administration.  The  Blue-book  is 
full  of  accounts  of  brutal  oppression  practised  by  the 
Bulgai'ians,  sometimes  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Russians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stories  of  Turkish 
violence  committed  before  the  arrival  of  the  invading  for'ce 
were  probably  not  unfounded.  Before  the  war  the  Mussul- 
mans formed  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  East  Roumelia; 
and  the  Greeks,  who  generally  prefer  Turkish  to  Bulgarian 
rule,  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  were  the  most 
active  and  wealthy  part  of  the  community.  Of  the  Mus- 
sulmans many  have  been  killed  and  driven  into  exile,  and 
the  remainder  need  protection  for  the  present,  and  perhaps 
may  meditate  revenge.  It  was  necessary  to  bestow  on  the 
province  a  liberal  Constitution  ;  but  impartial  vigour  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  will  furnish  the  best  security 
against  disorder.  While  the  fate  of  East  Roumelia  was 
thought  to  be  still  uncertain  the  inhabitants  under  Russian 
inspiration  were  constantly  presenting  to  the  Commission 
petitions  which  were  hardly  to  be  considered  respectful. 
One  of  the  commonplace  taunts  which  they  contained  was 
founded  on  the  alleged  preference  of  British  interests  to 
the  welfare  of  Bulgaria.  The  only  British  interest  which 
was  really  asserted  at  Berlin  was  the  right  to  be  consulted 
when  territorial  arrangements  were  remodelled.  It  is 
something  that  Russian  conquest  for  the  present  stops 
short  at  the  Balkans,  and  that  the  EMPEEOB  has  performed 
his  engagements  with  honour  and  dignity,  to  Lord 
Beacoxsfield's  perfect  satisfaction. 


SECRETS  OF  THE  JURY-ROOM. 

THE  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  Maixwaring  case — or, 
rather,  the'  manner  in  which  it  was  arrived  at — 
suggests  that  behind  all  the  recent  reforms  in  our  criminal 
procedure  there  lies  one  serious  though  almost  unnoticed 
blot.  We  have  already  excellent  judges,  and  some  day  or 
other  we  shall  have  a  good  criminal  Code.  But  so  long 
I  as  questions  of  fact  are  referred  to  jurymen,  and  not  to 
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judges,  improvements  -which  only  touch  the  law  and  its 
administration  will  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In 
the  Mainwaking  case  the  prisoner  was  tried  with  perfect  fair- 
ness while  the  proceedings  were  going  on  in  court,  but  as 
soon  as  the  jury  were  left  to  themselves,  all  the  fairness 
and  propriety  which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  the  case 
down  to  that  time  went  for  nothing.  The  twelve  jurymen, 
when  they  had  no  judge  to  guide  them,  showed  entire 
ignorance  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  system  they 
were  professedly  administering.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  even  the  twelve  remarkable  men  whom  a  strange 
chance  had  brought  together  would  have  known  that  the 
object  of  submitting  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  to  inquiry  by 
a  jury  is  to  secure  his  acquittal,  unless  all  twelve  are  per- 
suaded that  he  is  guilty.  If  trial  by  jury  were  simply  a 
method  of  arriving  at  truth,  a  great  many  objections 
might  be  made  to  this  requirement.  But  trial  by  jury  is 
not  simply  a  method  of  arriving  at  truth.  It  is  a  method 
of  arriving  at  so  much  of  the  truth  as  will  approve  itself 
to  average  minds.  There  are  many  criminals  who,  if  they 
were  tried  by  a  judge,  would  be  very  properly  convicted, 
but,  being  tried  by  a  jury,  are  very  properly  acquitted.  It 
is  not  desired  to  condemn  and  punish  any  one  about 
whose  guilt  there  is,  or  might  be,  a  strong  popular 
doubt.  It  is  rightly  considered  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  danger  of  condemning  and  punishing  in- 
nocent men,  there  would  be  a  real  disadvantage 
in  exciting  sympathy  for  men  who  might  or  might  not 
deserve  it,  but  who,  whether  they  deserved  it  or  not,  would 
certainly,  and  even  naturally,  receive  it.  The  institution 
of  a  jury  whose  verdict  must  be  unanimous  answers  this 
purpose  very  much  better  than  it  could  be  answered  by  an 
introduction  of  the  majority  principle.  If  there  were 
seven  men  on  one  side  and  five  on  the  other,  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  weigh  votes  as  well  as  number  them. 
When  unanimity  is  insisted  on,  we  secure  precisely  what 
we  are  in  search  of — a  security  that  no  man  shall  be  con- 
demned in  a  criminal  trial  upon  evidence  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  twelve  men  taken  at  random  from 
among  the  public.  The  jury  in  the  Mainwaring  case  evi- 
dently thought  that  the  one  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to 
get  at  a  verdict  somehow  or  other.  Whether  it  was  the 
verdict  of  twelve  men  or  of  six,  or  even  of  one,  did 
not  much  matter.  The  fact  that  they  were  equally 
divided  in  opinion  suggested  drawing  lots  for  a  chairman 
Avho  should  give  a  casting  vote,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
unequally  divided ;  or  if  there  had  been  a  third  section  in 
favour  of  finding  the  prisoner  guilty  of  some  other  offence 
than  murder  or  manslaughter,  they  would  probably  have 
drawn  lots  to  determine  who  should  give  a  solitary  vote. 
It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  taken 
this  course,  because  the  letter  of  the  foreman  seems  to 
show  that  none  of  them  were  in  the  least  conscious  of  the 
offence  they  were  committing ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  many  stories  that 
are  afloat  of  the  sufferings  which  jurymen  have  endured 
rather  than  give  up  their  opinion  about  a  prisoner's  guilt 
or  innocence,  or  of  the  many  cases  in  which  juries  have 
ultimately  been  dismissed  when  they  could  not  agree. 
Their  conduct  would  have  been  intelligible  if  their  neglect 
of  duty  had  been  conscious ;  it  is  unintelligible  because 
they  appear  to  have  thought  that  they  were  doing  what 
no  one  could  possibly  find  fault  with. 

If  this  were  an  isolated  case,  it  might  be  left  to  find  its 
place  among  circuit  stories  and  to  be  forgotten  by  the  non- 
professional public.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  an  isolated  case.  On  the  contrary, 
what  is  seen  of  the  doings  of  jurymen  in  public  suggests 
the  most  uncomfortable  suspicions  of  their  doings  in 
private.  Considering  that  there  is  no  man  who  may  not 
conceivably  find  himself  in  the  dock  by  no  fault  of  his 
own,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that  there  is  no  security 
whatever  that  the  jurymen  who  will  have  to  convict  or 
acquit  him  will  not  toss  up  which  it  shall  be.  If  they 
are  like  the  Mainwaring  jury,  they  will  not  give  this  name 
to  the  process  ;  they  will  prefer  to  call  it  balloting  for  a 
chairman.  But  on  the  choice  of  this  chairman  the 
decision  of  the  jury  will  depend,  and  between  this  and 
tossing  up  for  a  verdict  the  distinction  is  too  fine  to  com- 
mend itself  to  a  prisoner's  apprehension.  It  is  strange, 
considering  how  universal  the  duty  of  serving  on  juries 
has  become,  that  not  the  least  pains  has  ever  been  taken  to 
teach  jurymen  what  they  have  to  do.  This  is  all  the  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  because  the  only  alternative  course — that 
of  ensuring  that  they  know  what  thay  have  to  do — is 


plainly  beyond  our  reach.  The  selection  of  juries  from  the 
better  educated  classes  is  impracticable  for  two  reasons. 
The  limitation  of  the  area  over  which  the  duty  would  be 
distributed  would  make  it  intolerably  burdensome  to  ;adi- 
viduals,  and  the  exclusion  of  any  large  class  from,  ,ne  per- 
formance of  the  duty  would  inevitably  make  vf.vdicts  sus- 
pected and  bring  the  whole  system  into  disrepute. 

As  juries,  therefore,  must  continue  to  be  taken  from  the 
same  class  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  they  are 
taken  now,  it  becomes  of  very  great  moment  that  they 
should  be  taught  something  about  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  At  present  they  receive  no  general  instruc- 
tion at  all.  They  have  the  benefit  of  the  judge's  guid- 
ance in  the  particular  case  they  are  trying ;  but  they  are 
often  so  ignorant  of  the  general  nature  of  their  functions 
that  the  judge's  guidance  goes  for  nothing.  No  doubt 
the  jury  in  the  Main  waring  case  had  the  difference 
between  murder  and  manslaughter  carefully  explained  to 
them.  But  they  needed  to  have  a  much  more  elementary 
part  of  their  work  than  this  explained  to  them.  They 
did  not  even  know  that  their  verdict  must  be  really,  as 
well  as  formally,  unanimous,  and  that  the  object  for 
wrhich  the  law  placed  them  in  the  box  was  to  agree,  no 
doubt,  if  they  could  possibly  bring  themselves  to  do  so, 
but  to  continue  to  differ  if  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  agree.  Unanimity  is  far  from  being  the 
only  elementary  duty  of  which  juries  are  ignorant.  They 
often  show  a  singular  inability  to  give  their  verdicts 
"  without  favour."  If  a  rich  man  is  able  to  employ  more 
able  or  more  famous  counsel  than  a  poor  man,  the  poor 
man  has  often  a  more  than  compensating  advantage  in  the 
unwillingness  of  the  jury  to  bear  hardly  on  a  man  who  is 
"  working  for  his  living."  Probably  the  error  of  the  jury 
in  cases  like  these  is  not  that  they  deliberately  intend  to 
give  an  unjust  verdict.  It  is  that  they  do  not  clearly 
understand  what  they  are  in  court  for,  and  are  under 
a  belief  that  their  part  in  the  trial  is  to  administer  a  sort 
of  rough  equity  which  shall  go  some  little  way  to  redress 
the  inequalities  of  fortune.  When  has  a  juryman  any  op- 
portunity of  learning  his  duty  in  these  respects  ?  It 
is  by  far  the  most  important  function  of  citizen- 
ship that  is  performed  by  the  community  at  large ; 
but  no  reference  to  it  ever  finds  its  way  into 
elementary  schools  or  into  a  church.  Congregations 
are  sometimes  told  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty  as 
Christians  to  be  good  citizens ;  but  in  the  pulpit  an 
exhortation  to  civic  virtue  is  wrapped  up  in  phrases  so 
very  unlike  those  in  which  the  listeners  to  the  sermon 
ordinarily  express  themselves  upon  such  subjects,  that  it 
entirely  misses  its  object.  If  the  clergy  would  be  a  little 
more  careful  to  explain  to  those  who  come  to  hear  them 
what  it  is  to  be  a  good  juryman,  a  good  vestryman,  or  a 
good  guardian  of  the  poor,  they  would  secure  more  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  and  perhaps  ensure  a  somewhat  better 
discharge  of  public  functions  in  the  future.  But  where 
juries  are  concerned,  the  more  ordinary  and  natural 
teacher  is  the  judge,  and  it  would  be  a  useful  innovation 
if  judges  would  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  charge  to 
the  common  jurymen  in  attendance  at  every  assizes  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work  they  are  there  to  do.  The  jurymen  are 
necessarily  in  or  about  the  court.  They  have  time  on  their 
hands,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  to  what  is  said  to 
them.  Many  of  them  probably  sincerely  wish  to  do  their 
work  properly  if  they  only  knew  how,  and  will  con- 
sequently not  be  at  all  inclined  to  disregard  the  judge's 
directions.  The  time  thus  spent  each  morning,  or  when- 
ever a  new  set  of  jurymen  were  in  attendance,  would 
not  be  wasted.  The  judge  would  often  save  a  more  than 
equivalent  number  of  minutes  in  the  particular  cases  in 
which  the  need  of  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  their 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  jury  is  productive  of  so  much 
delay  and  confusion. 


LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

TN  the  pressure  of  business  during  the  last  days  of  the 
-L  Session  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Mr.  Fawce  i  r 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  discus- 
sion on  the  London  water  supply.  As  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  will  be  done  during  the  recess,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  time  of  the  House  might  have 
been  more  profitably  employed  ;  but  Mr.  Fawceit  evidently 
attributes  importance  to  the  subject,  on  which  he  seems 
to  entertain  some  exaggerated  notions.     It  is  an  im- 
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probable  conjecture  that  the  badness  of  the  water  supplied 
by  the  Companies  drives  those  who  ought  to  be  consumers 
to  the  public-house.  The  taste  for  beer  and  gin  is  perhaps 
not  often  combined  with  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  purity 
of  water.  It  is  well  known  that  the  water  from  the 
London  pumps,  which  have  now  been  necessarily  disused, 
was  fresh,  sparkling,  and,  if  the  term  can  be  properly  applied 
to  water,  eminently  palatable.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
householders  of  refined  taste  drank  no  other  water,  until 
they  learned  on  scientific  authority  that  the  wells  were  all  j 
but  poisonous,  having  become  in  course  of  time  receptacles  i 
for  all  tho  impurities  in  the  neighbourhood.  Distilled 
water  and  rain  water  protected  from  contamination  are 
perfectly  pure  and  extremely  unpleasant  to  drink.  Dis- 
colouration produced  by  an  admixture  of  peat,  which 
indicates  no  unwholesome  admixture,  is  not  attractive. 
In  short,  frequenters  of  tap-rooms  can  be  at  no  loss  for 
excuses,  even  when  they  have  tho  most  wholesome  supply 
of  water.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  by  results, 
few  places  are  supplied  with  water  more  conducive  to 
health  than  that  which  is  provided  in  London.  In  the 
poorer  districts  it  is  injuriously  affected  by  deficient 
storage,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  rightly  holds  that  a  constant 
service  would  remedy  some  of  the  existing  defects. 

The  chief  objections  which  are  commonly  urged  against 
the  London  water  supply  are  that  it  is  drawn  from  polluted 
sources,  that  the  service  is  intermittent  instead  of  con- 
stant, and  that  it  is  hard  in  quality.  The  quantity  of  water 
supplied  is  not  only  abundant,  but  excessive.  For  domestic 
purposes  an  allowance  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  gallons  per 
head  would  be  ample,  and  the  actual  supply  is  more  than 
double  that  amount.  In  by  far  the  greater  part  of  London 
there  are  no  manufactories,  and  the  greater  breweries  and 
some  other  works  have  independent  sources  of  supply. 
One  of  the  most  popular  grounds  of  complaint  is  ex- 
clusively political  or  administrative.  The  supply  is  in  the  j 
hands  of  trading  Companies,  and  not,  as  in  many  large 
towns,  of  a  municipal  body.  The  water-rates,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  vary  with  the  rents  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poorer  class  of  householders.  Some  dissatisfaction  has  been 
caused  by  a  late  rise  in  the  rate  resulting  from  a  new 
and  higher  valuation.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
really  care  for  the  administration  of  the  water  supply  by 
their  representatives,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  the  City  Corporation  should 
not  be  authorized  to  purchase  the  undertakings.  The 
Companies  have  no  interest  in  their  property  which  can- 
not be  measured  in  money ;  and  the  principle  on  which 
the  purchases  would  be  effected  has  been  ascertained  by  a 
long  series  of  precedents.  The  consumers  would  only 
know  of  the  change  through  .the  newspapers,  unless 
municipal  administration  tended  to  accelerate  the  intro- 
duction of  constant  service.  The  system  was  made  obli- 
gatory on  the  Companies  by  an  Act  passed  several  years 
ago ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  district  a  constant 
supply  is  already  furnished.  The  delay  in  making  constant 
service  universal  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  reluctance  of  con- 
sumers to  undergo  the  necessary  expense  of  providing  new 
fittings.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Board  of  Works 
might  be  better  able  than  the  Companies  to  enforce  the 
regulations  which  are  indispensable  for  the  prevention  of 
waste.  There  is  no  doubt  that  constant  service  removes 
one  serious  cause  of  contamination,  and  that  it  is  in  every 
way  preferable  to  dependence  on  domestic  storage. 
It  is  in  fact  provided  by  many  Water  Companies ;  and 
for  several  years  past  it  has  been  made  a  condition  of  all 
Water  Acts.  The  regulations  of  well-managed  Com-  ' 
I>anies  are  the  same  as  those  enforced  by  Corporations. 

There  is  much  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  London  water.    About  half  the  metropolis  is  sup- 
plied from  the  New  River,  the  river  Lea,  and  the  store  of 
water  in  the  chalk  belonging  to  the  Kent  Waterworks.  The 
New  River  is  almost  entirely  free  from  contamination  ;  the 
Lea  has  been  of  late  years  largely  improved  ;  and  the 
Kent   Waterworks    provide    chemists    with   a  typical 
standard    of    freedom    from   organic    impurity.  The 
other  half  of  the  supply  is  taken  from  the  Thames  at 
different  points  above  Teddington  Lock.    The  hardness  of 
the  Thames  and  of  the  Hertfordshire  waters  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same ;  and  there  is  little  difference  in  the  chemi- 
cal analysis.    The  Kent  water  is  harder,  although  it  is  ex-  | 
ceptionally  pure.    All  the  river  water  is  filtered  by  the  j 
Companies  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer.  Domes-  j 
tic  filters  are  also  largely  used  to  remove  more  completely  j 
matter  held  in  mechanical  suspension,  for  filtration  has  | 


little  effect  on  substances  chemically  dissolved  in  water. 
It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  chemical  analysis  discloses 
no  noxious  element  in  any  of  the  London  waters ;  but  it  is 
known  by  other  means  that  the  upper  part  of  the  stream 
receives  objectionable  admixtures,  which  are  afterwards 
apparently  rendered  harmless  by  oxidation. 

A  school  of  chemists,  of  which  Dr.  Frankland  may  be 
considered  the  chief,  disputes  the  inference  that  water  is 
necessarily  free  from  dangerous  contamination  because  no 
poison  is  discovered  in  it  by  analysis.  They  think  it  pro- 
bable that  germs  of  typhoid,  cholera,  and  certain  other 
diseases,  may  bo  conveyed  by  water,  although  they  are  not 
cognizable  by  the  sense.  They  therefore  object  to  the 
supply  of  river  water  to  towns,  especially  where  it  is 
known  to  have  received  discharges  of  sewage.  At  the  late 
meeting,  which  was  supposed  to  consist  of  working-men 
who  probably  knew  little  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy, 
Mr.  Bate.man  once  more  recommended  his  ambitious  scheme 
of  supplying  London  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Severn 
or  its  tributaries.  It  was  said  that  the  saving 
in  soap  alone  by  the  substitution  of  soft  water 
for  hard  would  furnish  a  not  insignificant  contribution 
to  the  enormous  expense  of  a  new  system  of  supply.  The 
vigilant  critics  of  organic  purity  are  not  unanimous  as  to 
the  advantage  of  a  soft-water  supply.  For  a  district  en- 
gaged in  textile  industry  soft  water  is  almost  indispens- 
able, and  admixtures  of  lime  are  injurious  to  persons  suffer- 
ing from  gout  and  perhaps  from  some  other  diseases.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  strong  medical  authority  for  the 
opinion  that  moderately  hard  water  is  the  most  wholesome 
and  the  safest.  The  Royal  Commission  which  inquired 
some  years  ago  into  the  water  supply  of  London  was  satis- 
fied on  a  balance  of  evidence  that  the  water  ■  of  the 
Thames  was  not  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  hardness. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lime  which  it  contains  is  in  the 
form  of  carbonate,  and  is  therefore  removed  by  boiling. 
The  so-called  sewage  contamination  has  been  already 
diminished,  and  it  may  still  be  largely  reduced;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  exclude  drainage  flowing  from  manured 
lands. 

Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Sclatee-Booth  contented  them- 
selves, as  might  have  been  expected,  by  assuring  Mr. 
Fawcett  that  the  water  supply  would  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Grovernment.  To  complaints  of  increased  charges 
they  answered  that  the  Companies  never  charge  the 
maximum  rates  allowed  by  their  tariffs.  Official  inter- 
ference will  be  most  usefully  directed  to  the  establishment 
throughout  the  metropolis  of  constant  service.  The 
mechanical  conditions  to  be  satisfied  have  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  administration  of  the  water  supply.  On 
this  point  the  best  authorities  agree  with  the  popular 
opinion.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  recognized 
the  expediency  of  constant  service,  though  it  was  in  other 
respects  not  unfavourable  to  the  existing  mode  of  supply. 
The  common  belief  that  chemically  pure  water  has 
a  close  connexion  with  public  health  is  probably 
a  useful  superstition,  though  it  receives  no  confirmation 
from  experience.  The  death-rate  of  London  is  much 
lower  than  the  death-rate  of  Glasgow,  although  there  is 
a  larger  admixture  of  solids  with  the  Thames  water  than 
with  the  water  of  Loch  Katrine.  In  freedom  from  dis- 
coverable organic  contamination  the  two  waters  are  more 
nearly  equal.  The  importation  into  London  of  mountain 
water  from  Wales  or  Westmoreland  would  probably  have 
little  effect  on  the  public  health  ;  but  it  would  gratify  the 
general  imagination.  If  the  change  could  be  effected  with- 
out expense,  it  would  be  not  unreasonable  to  consult 
popular  prejudice;  but  an  enterprise  which  would  cost 
several  millions  ought  to  have  more  than  a  fanciful  recom- 
mendation. If  all  London  cisterns  were  clean,  or  if  no 
cisterns  were  used,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  would 
for  the  most  part  have  as  wholesome  water  as  if  they  lived 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Katrine. 


MR.  FORSTER  ON  HIGHER  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

THE  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  teaching  given  in  Board  schools 
were  very  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  speech  at 
Bradford  on  Tuesday.  The  occasion  was  the  opening  of 
a  Higher  Board  School — a  school,  that  is,  under  the  control 
of  the  School  Board,  but  designed  for  children  whose 
parents  are  able  to  keep  them  somewhat  longer  at  school, 
and  consequently  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  fee  than  the 
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majority  of  parents  whose  children  are  receiving  element- 
ary education.  Mr.  Fobsteb  very  properly  dwelt  mnch  j 
on  the  difference  between  the  fees  in  the  two  cases.  The  ; 
chai'ge  in  these  new  schools  will  be  ninepence  a  week,  as 
against  threepence,  which  is  the  ordinary  charge  in  Board 
schools  ;  and  Mr.  Fobsteb  believes  that  this  sum,  together 
with  the  Government  grant  earned  by  the  children,  will 
make  the  school  self-supporting.  It  can  hardly  be  need- 
ful to  point  out  that  "self-supporting"  is  here  used 
with  a  large  qualification.  It  means  only  that  the 
school  will  not  be  helped  in  any  way  out  of  the  rates. 
It  will  be  helped,  just  like  an  elementary  school,  out  of 
the  taxes.  The  Government  grant  will  be  paid  to  the 
children  who  pass  in  the  various  subjects  prescribed  by 
the  Education  Code ;  and,  as  the  proportion  of  those  who 
bring  up  extra  subjects  will  be  very  large,  the  payments 
will  increase  in  proportion.  It  is  open,  of  course,  to 
question  whether  public  money  ought  to  be  spent  on 
children  whose  parents  are  able  to  spend  30s.  a  year  on 
their  education;  and  those  who  hold  elementary  education 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  poor  relief,  from  which  luxuries 
should  be  rigidly  excluded,  will  probably  maintain  that  a 
school  like  the  Higher  Board  School  at  Bradford  ought 
to  be  altogether  self-supporting.  Mr.  Fobsteb's  answer 
to  this  objection  is  at  least  ingenious.  The  burden  both 
of  the  school  rate  and  of  the  taxes,  from  which  the  Par- 
liamentary grant  is  paid,  pi-esses,  he  says,  with  pecu- 
liar severity  upon  the  poorer  section  of  the  middle 
class.  They  are  taxed  and  rated  for  the  education  of  their 
pooier  neighbours'  children,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  not  able  to  profit,  as  regards  their  own  children,  by  the 
schools  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  pay.  This  un- 
intentional injustice  will  be  remedied  by  the  provision  of 
a  higher  class  of  school.  The  poorer  section  of  the  middle 
class  will  find  at  the  Higher  Board  School  at  Bradford  an 
education  which  will  be  just  what  they  want  for  their 
own  children,  and  they  will  find  it  at  a  very  much  smaller 
cost  than  that  for  which  they  would  be  able  to  provide  it 
for  themselves.  In  this  way  the  balance  is  redressed. 
The  poorer  section  of  the  middle  class  will  still  pay  more 
for  the  elementary  education  of  the  country  than  the 
classes  below  them,  and  more  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  than  the  classes  above  them  ;  but,  in  return  for  this, 
the  education  of  their  own  children  will  be  supplied  to  them 
at  a  cheaper  rate. 

This  is  an  argument  specially  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  fathers  of  families.  In  the  case  of  bachelors  and 
married  men  without  children,  Mr.  Forsteb  had  to  plead 
more  general  considerations.  No  one,  he  argued,  who 
is  connected  with  the  town  and  trade  of  Bradford  can 
get  rich,  unless  he  is  helped  by  the  working-men  of 
Bradford,  and  no  one  can  be  helped  by  the  working- 
men  of  Bradford  unless  those  working-men  are  first 
of  all  made  able  to  help  him.  The  three  R's  will  only  go 
a  little  way  towards  doing  this.  The  manufacturers  of 
England  have  to  compete  with  countries  in  which  the 
workmen  receive  a  good  technical  education,  and  they  are 
daily,  Mr.  Fobsteb  thinks,  becoming  more  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  technical  schools  in  England.  But 
in  order  to  enable  working-men  to  profit  by  technical 
schools,  some  means  must  be  provided  of  bridging 
over  the  interval  which  divides  such  schools  from 
the  ordinary  elementary  school.  The  boys  who  go  to 
a  technical  school  will  need  to  know  something  more  than 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Consequently  the  com- 
munity will  simply  be  consulting  its  own  interest  if  it  sets 
up  schools  in  which  something  more  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  is  taught.  By  so  doing  it  will 
be  helping  boys  to  make  the  most  of  the  technical  in- 
struction they  will  afterwards  receive,  and  English  work- 
men to  compete  with  the  workmen  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  If  trade  is  bad,  it  is  the  whole  community 
that  suffers  ;  consequently,  if  the  way  to  make  trade  better 
is  to  give  workmen  a  better  education,  it  is  only  good 
policy  that  the  whole  community  should  bear  its  share  in 
the  cost  of  providing  it.  Whether  the  Bradford  bachelors 
will  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Fobsteb's  reasoning  may  perhaps 
be  doubted.  Rates  are  a  very  present  evil,  while  the 
benefits  to  the  community  at  large  of  a  good  technical 
education  are  a  somewhat  remote  good.  As  regards  this 
particular  class,  however,  the  disposition  to  look  closely 
into  expenditure  is  less  developed  than  among  men  with 
families.  If  the  latter  can  be  conciliated,  the  enmity  of 
the  bachelors  will  be  of  little  moment. 

In  all  this  we  pretty  well  go  along  with  Mr.  Foester, 


though  we  might  prefer  to  describe  the  process  in  somewhat 
different  language.  As  regards  elementary  schools,  we  hold 
that  they  ought  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  to  such  instruction  as  it  is  possible 
to  give  the  children  while  they  are  being  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  When  the  possession  of 
these  rudimentary  arts  has  been  made  universal  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  consider  whether  elementary  schools 
shall  attempt  to  teach  anything  more.  At  present  all 
the  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  are  not  there, 
and  many  of  those  who  are  there  leave  without  having 
really  mastered  the  three  R's.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case 
the  demand  for  extra  subjects  is  out  of  place.  Much  of 
the  discredit  which  often  overtakes  elementary  education 
comes  from  the  fact  that  its  simplest  function  has  been 
neglected.  Whatever  else  the  children  have  learned,  they 
have  not  learned  to  read  intelligently,  or  to  write  legibly, 
or  to  reckon  correctly.  We  are  very  far,  however,  from 
saying  that,  when  this  end  has  been  attained,  no  more 
public  money  should  be  spent  on  education.  All  that  we 
contend  is  that,  as  it  will  be  spent  from  a  different  motive, 
the  outlay  ought  to  be  governed  by  different  rules.  As 
regards  elementary  education,  that  every  child  should  be 
brought  to  this  minimum  level  is  the  principal  object 
which  the  State  has  in  view.  Consequently,  while  it  will 
throw  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cost  upon  the  parents, 
it  will  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  necessity  of 
making  up  any  deficiencies  there  may  be  in  the  parents' 
efforts.  The  children  must  somehow  be  taught  to  read 
and  write.  If  their  parents  can  pay  for  it,  so  much  the 
better.  If  their  parents  cannot  pay  for  it  somebody  else 
must.  When  we  come  to  secondary  education  — and 
those  higher  elementary  schools  to  which  Mr.  Forsteb 
referred  in  his  speech  do  in  effect  supply  second- 
ary education — the  object  is  no  longer  one  of  pri- 
mary necessity.  The  community  does  not  propose 
to  itself  that  every  child  should  learn  to  do  more 
than  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts.  It  merely  con- 
cedes that,  where  the  parent  is  willing  to  make  some 
additional  sacrifices  in  order  to  give  his  child  a  better 
education,  and  where  the  child  is  likely  to  repay  the 
money  laid  out  upon  it,  the  object  in  view  is  so  far  bene- 
ficial that  the  State  may  prudently  aid  in  its  attainment 
if  no  other  help  is  to  be  had.  Probably,  if  once  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  were  seriously  turned  to  this 
question,  it  would  be  found  that  a  good  deal  of  other  help 
is  to  be  had.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commission  has 
done  a  large  amount  of  excellent  work  in  the  way 
of  bringing  secondary  education  within  the  reach 
of  capable  children  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
when  the  endowments  available  for  this  purpose 
have  all  been  classified  and  made  efficient,  it  will 
at  all  events  be  known  in  which  parts  of  the  country  the 
wants  of  secondary  education  are  already  supplied,  and 
in  which  provision  for  it  has  still  to  be  made.  If  the 
subject  is  properly  placed  before  the  public,  it  is  probable 
that  this  provision  would  often  take  the  shape  of  new  en- 
dowments. Where  these  were  not  forthcoming,  it  would 
be  the  business  of  the  State  to  make  good  the  deficiency  ; 
and  the  best  way  probably  in  which  this  can  be  done  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  Parliamentary  grant.  In  this 
way  the  assistance  will  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  a 
trained  department,  and  not  left  to  the  alternate  lavishness 
and  parsimony  of  a  fluctuating  body  of  ratepayers. 


POOR  REMOVAL. 

THE  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  poor  removal, 
if  not  an  exhaustive,  is  at  all  events  a  decisive  docu- 
ment. It  recommends  the  absolute  and  immediate  abo- 
lition of  the  law  of  removal  in  England,  and  its  gradual 
abolition  in  Scotland.  Considering  how  long  the  law  has 
existed,  and  how  stoutly  it  has  been  defended,  it  is  strange 
that  there  should  be  so  little  to  be  said  for  it.  Even  in 
the  modified  extent  to  which  it  is  now  enforced,  it  con- 
stantly inflicts  great  hardship  on  the  poor,  while  it  confers 
no  corresponding  benefit  on  the  ratepayers.  A  man 
who  becomes  chargeable  on  a  particular  union  has 
usually  lived  there  for  some  little  time,  has  possibly  made 
friends  in  the  district,  and,  at  all  events,  has  found  it 
easier  to  get  some  kind  of  livelihood  there  than  at  the  place 
from  which  he  originally  came.  His  removal  carries  him 
to  a  place  in  which  ho  has  become  a  stranger,  where 
the  people  he  once  knew  are  dead,  and  where  he  has  no 
chance  of  finding  employment  if  he  attempts  to  leave  the 
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workhouse.  The  fact  that  such  removals  take  place 
every  day,  and  that  the  hardships  incident  to  them 
are  constantly  heing  endured,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a 
reason  for  abolishing  the  practice  unless  some  very 
strong  arguments  can  be  brought  forward  in  defence  of  it. 
The  arguments  that  are  brought  forward  in  defence  of  it 
virtually  resolve  themselves  into  one — the  hardship  of 
making  the  ratepayers  of  one  district  support  the 
paupers  of  another.  But,  except  in  seaport  towns — 
as  to  which  the  Committee  recommend  that  some  ex- 
ception be  made — those  who  use  this  argument  forget 
that  a  man  seldom  comes  into  a  district  merely  to  ob- 
tain relief.  lie  has  come  thither  for  the  most  part  with 
some  hope  of  obtaining  work  there,  and  it  is  only 
when  he  has  failed  to  get  it,  or  failed  to  keep  it,  that 
he  comes  upon  the  parish.  Any  preference  that  there 
may  be  on  the  part  of  the  poor  for  one  Union  over  another 
in  the  matter  of  relief  must  be  caused  by  injudicious  ad- 
ministration in  the  Union  preferred.  If  one  Board  of 
Guardians  is  notoriously  laser  than  another  in  the  matter 
of  outdoor  relief,  that  is  a  very  obvious  reason  why 
paupers  and  expectant  paupers  should  resort  to  it.  But 
the  fact  that  they  resort  to  it  is  not  an  argument  for  re- 
taining the  law  of  removal ;  it  is  an  argument  for  replacing 
the  present  Guardians  by  wiser  successors.  The  general 
rule  which  ought  to  govern  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  that 
the  district  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  man's  services 
before  he  became  a  pauper  should  bear  the  cost  of  main- 
taining him  after  he  has  become  a  pauper.  In  this  way 
the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  is  kept  as  even 
as  may  be.  The  wealth  that  the  man  has  helped  to  build  up 
by  his  labour  is  the  wealth  which  is  charged  with  supporting 
him  when  he  is  past  labour.  In  particular  cases  no  doubt 
the  rule  works  hardly.  A  man  becomes  accidentally 
chargeable  to  a  Union  almost  from  the  moment  of  his 
coming  into  it.  The  district  has  profited  nothing  by  his 
work,  and  yet  it  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  maintaining 
him.  But,  after  all,  this  is  nothing  more  than  happens 
every  day  under  the  present  law.  A  pauper  is  sent  off 
to  some  distant  parish  in  which  he  happens  to  have 
been  born,  or  at  some  remote  time  to  have  gained  a 
settlement  by  residence.  What  good  has  this  distant 
parish  had  from  him  all  the  years  that  he  has  been  away 
from  it  ?  It  is  condemned  to  support  him,  not  because  he 
has  ever  contributed  anything  to  its  prosperity,  but  simply 
because  it  once  had  the  ill-luck  to  supply  him  with  a 
birthplace.  In  what  does  the  case  of  the  Union  which 
has  to  support  a  man  who  only  comes  into  it  at  the  close 
of  his  life  differ  from  the  case  of  the  Union  to  which  a 
man  is  sent  after  a  long  absence  ?  The  divorce  between 
profit  and  cost  is  complete  in  either  case. 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  put  aside  alto- 
gether the  question  of  the  alleged  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers which  would  follow  on  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
removal.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  that  burden  ;  but  they  are  changes  which 
would  neutralize  one  another.  And  if  this  plea  for  main- 
taining the  law  is  abandoned,  there  is  no  other  that  can 
be  maintained.  As  regards  the  poor  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  an  unmixed  evil.  The  argument  that  the  threat  of 
removal  acts  as  a  more  stringent  test  than  the  offer  of  the 
"  house ''  proves  in  this  respect  too  much.  The  Work- 
house, with  its  necessary  restrictions  on  liberty  and  its 
immense  dulness  and  monotony,  is  found  enough  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
paupers.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  add  a  new  deterrent 
in  the  shape  of  removal  to  some  distant  county  or  to  Ire- 
land. The  reason  why  this  threat  is  found  so  efficacious 
must  be  that  the  pauper  knows  that  he  will  find  himself 
absolutely  helpless  when  he  gets  there.  He  will  have  no 
chance  of  being  anything  but  a  pauper  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  otherwise  why  should  he  so  much  dislike  the  notion 
of  removal  ?  In  cases  where  this  motive  is  not  at  work 
there  is  no  dislike  to  removal.  On  the  contrary,  Irish 
labourers  will  often  make  themselves  paupers  in  England 
in  order  to  get  a  free  passage  back  to  Ireland.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  knowledge  that  they  can  always  count  upon 
getting  a  free  passage  home  by  this  means  sends  Irish 
labourers  to  England  when,  but  for  this  prospect,  they 
would  not  come  over.  It  is  not  therefore  the  mere  journey 
that  paupers  dislike  so  greatly  ;  it  is  the  state  of  hope- 
less pauperism  that  awaits  them  at  their  journey's  end. 
A  measure  which  consigns  a  man  or  woman  to  this  fate 
rather  than  allow  a  particular  Union  to  be  burdened 
with  their  maintenance  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
does  not  imply  a  very  intelligent  treatment  of  pauperism. 


The  abolition  of  the  law  of  removal  would  also  be  a 
very  great  inducement  to  a  more  equal  administration  of 
poor  relief.     If  Guardians  could  no  longer  get  rid  of 
non-resident  paupers  by  sending  them  back  to  their  own 
Unions,  they  would  necessarily  be  very  much  more  careful 
I  not  to  attract  them  by  over-leniency.    As  the  law  stands, 
;  the  reputation  of  having  a  more  comfortable  Workhouse 
than  one  Union,  or  of  being  laxer  in  the  grant  of  outdoor 
relief  than  another,  does  the  ratepayers  no  great  harm. 
The  number  of  paupers  is  fixed  by  considerations  with 
which  pauper  preferences  have  little  to  do.    But,  if  there 
<  are  no  means  of  removing  a  pauper  from  one  Union  to 
i  another,  it  will  become  a  very  important  consideration 
i  whether  the  administration  of  relief  in  one  Union  is  more 
popular  than  it  is  in  another.    The  abolition  of  the  law 
of  removal  might  be  expected  to  yield  some  highly  useful 
evidence  as  to  the  methods  of  administration  in  operation 
in  different  Unions.     The  most  obstinate  believer  in  the 
superior  economy  of  outdoor  relief  might  be  converted  if 
I  he  saw  that  it  exercised  an  attractive  influence  over  the 
,  paupers  of  all  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  operation  of  the  law  of  removal  is  not  at  all  con- 
|  fined  to  actual  paupers.    It  heads  a  poor  man  in  various 
!  ways  throughout  his  life.    It  checks  the  circulation  of 
labour,  which  would   otherwise  be   continually  taking 
labourers  from  districts  where  work  was  scarce  and  labour 
plentiful  to  districts  where  labour  is  scarce  and  work 
plentiful.  There  would  be  a  great  deal  more  importation  of 
|  labour  and  migration  of  labour,  if  employers  were  not  afraid 
J  of  increasing  the  burden  on  the  rates,  and  if  labourers  were 
j  not  afraid  of  being  sent  away  from  their  new  homes  if 
I  they  should  have  to  apply  for  relief.    The  whole  question 
of  cottage  accommodation  too  is  closely  connected  with 
the  law  of  removal.    Owners  of  property  do  not  wish  to 
increase  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  settlement  by 
residence.    If  a  man's  settlement  were  wherever  he  might 
happen  to  be  at  the  time  that  he  was  in  want  of  relief, 
this  particular  consideration  wonld  never  suggest  itself. 
Cottages  would  be  built,  if   not    wherever  they  were 
needed,  at  least  wherever  owners  of  property  thought 
that  they  would  be  useful. 


THE  SESSION. 

ALL  things  come  to  an  end,  even  Sessions  of  Parliament,  and 
even  such  a  Session  as  that  of  the  present  year.    Never  was 
a  Session  more  wearisome  and  barren.  The  legislative  performances 
1  of  the  Government  have  been  very  few  and  very  small ;  its  half- 
I  performances  numerous  and  uninteresting ;  its  mere  dreams  of  per- 
formance copious  beyond  all  precedent.    Comparatively  little  of 
the  time  of  Parliament  has  been  devoted  to  foreign  affairs  ;  and, 
|  although  the  Zulu  war  gave  occasion  foralmost  the  only  deba  te  which 
awakened  deserved  attention,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  South  Africa  have  caused  any  serious 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  ordinary  business.    More  time  than 
usual  has  been  devoted  to  India ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
with  brief  interruptions,  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  sitting 
for  six  months,  and  has  night  after  night  prolonged  its  labours  to 
the  break  of  day,  it  is  obvious  that  the  few  additional  hours  given 
to  India  have  not  been  any  real  drag  on  the  progress  of  Parliament. 
The  minor  causes  of  the  waste  of  public  time  have  been  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  prepare  its  Bills  with  adequate  pains  and 
with  an  accurate  perception  of  what  it  meant  to  carry  and  could 
■  carry ;  the  obstruction  of  some  Irishmen  and  some  Englishmen,  and 
!  the  frequency  of  personal  quarrels.  But  these  are  only  minor  causes. 
The  main  cause  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  now  organized 
so  as  to  be  able  to  discharge  properly  its  legislative  functions.  It 
has  other  functions  which  it  discharges  very  fairly  well.  It  collects 
information  for  the  public ;  it  ventilates  questions  which  are  not 
ripe  for  settlement ;  it  exercises  a  considerable  check  on  the  ad- 
ministration ;  but  it  does  not  possess  the  machinery  for  passing 
Bills,  or  for  inalring  the  Bills  which  it  allows  to  get  through  as 
I  good  Bills  as  they  ought  to  be.    And  this  Session  has  made  it 
conspicuously  clear  that  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  help  the 
House  of  Commons  to  legislate.   Either  a  Bill  is  introduced  in  the 
Lords,  receives  no  real  discussion,  is  passed  and  is  forgotten  for 
months,  to  be  revived  as  virtually  a  new  Bill,  or  Bills  are  brought 
*  up  from  the  Commons  and  rushed  through  the  Upper  House  in 
an  evening.    There  are  occasional  exceptions  to  this  process,  and 
perhaps  the  Irish  University  Bill  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  these 
1  exceptions ;  and,  if  a  Liberal  Government  was  in  power,  the  Lords 
might  be  disposed  to  play  a  more  active  part.    But,  as  things  are 
now,  the  Hou.-e  of  Lords  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a  legis- 
lative body.    The  Government  appears  to  be  by  no  means  dis- 
I  satisfied  with  the  general  result.    It  takes  the  ground  that  legisla- 
tion is  not  wanted  on  a  great  scale.    Some  little  may  conveniently 
be  done  here  or  there ;  some  small  abuse  may  be  corrected  if 
existing  interests  are  respectfully  considered;  some  slight  facilities 
may  be  contrived,  if  there  is  no  danger  of  advantage  being  taken 
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of  them  to  nny  appreciable  extent.  The  Government  wishes  to  do 
little,  and,  if  it  does  less  than  that  little,  it  has  the  ready  excuse  that 
it  is  the  victim  of  unwarrantable  obstruction.  Some  lew  members 
of  the  Cabinet  go  through  a  certain  amount  of  personal  discomfort 
in  having  to  be  present  hour  after  hour  and  night  after  night 
during  empty  squabbles  and  ineffectual  debates ;  but  most  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Government  are  Peers,  and  even  those 
members  on  whom  a  special  burden  of  weariness  is  cast  can  enjoy 
the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  an  Administration  the  general 
character  of  which  is  that  it  is  always  at  rest  and  always  thankful. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  naturally  been  from  time  to  time  the 
subject  of  comment  in  Parliament  at  different  periods  of  the  Ses- 
sion, as  some  of  its  more  important  provisions  were  to  be  carried 
out  during  the  months  which  the  Session  covered.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  when  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty,  Lord  Salisbury  explained  that,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation which  policy  or  accuracy  suggested,  the  final  evacua- 
tion of  Turkish  territory  was  to  take  place  within  a  further  period 
of  three  months ;  and  before  the  Session  closed  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  no  Russian  remained  on  Turkish  soil.  In 
the  middle  of  May  the  Duke  of  Argyll  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  delivered  in  the  House  of  Peers  an  oration  in  which  his 
friends  recognized  his  accustomed  brilliancy  and  vigour.  He  con- 
demned everything  the  Ministry  had  done  in  the  East ;  but, 
except  as  an  oratorical  exercise,  his  speech  attracted  little  atten- 
tion in  or  out  of  Parliament.  He  tallied,  not  only  like  a  book,  but 
like  the  book  he  had  just  published  ;  and  speeches  that  are  like 
books  do  little  more  than  add  to  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
author.  Lord  Hartington  took  a  fitting  opportunity  to  declare  in  the 
Commons  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  equally  bound  English  states- 
men of  all  parties,  and  that  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Oppo- 
sition as  of  the  Ministry  to  see  that  it  was  carried  out.  At  the 
same  time,  there  certainly  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  to  press  with  inconvenient  urgency  for  the  prompt 
and  sudden  fultilmeut  of  some  of  the  undertakings  embodied  in 
the  Treaty  and  in  the  Turkish  Convention.  When  an  arrangement 
was  effected  that  the  Sultan  should  not  garrison  the  Balkans  at 
present,  Lord  Salisbury  was  content  to  inform  the  Peers  that  all 
the  Treat)-  provided  was  that  the  Sultan  might  garrison  the 
Balkans  if  he  pleased.  Great  indulgence  has  been  shown 
to  Roumania  in  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
"while  equal  indulgence  has  been  shown  to  Turkey  in  regard 
to  the  concessions  to  Greece.  Sir  Charles  Duke  brought 
the  subject  of  the  claims  of  Greece  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  leaning  of  the  House  was  evidently  as  much 
in  favour  of  Greece  as  could  be  safely  displayed  without  seeming 
to  dictate  to  the  Ministry ;  but  nothing  further  was  elicited  than 
that  Greece  should  get  all  that  the  Ministry  found  it  possible  to 
see  that  she  could  get.  It  is  perhaps  with  regard  to  the  Turkish 
Convention  that  the  greatest  change  has  been  noticeable  in  the 
language  adopted  by  the  Cabinet.  It  is  kept  in  the  background 
as  much  as  possible.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  introduce  a 
single  reform  into  Turkish  administration.  Sir  Drummond  Wolff, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  East  rich  in  official  knowledge 
and  experience,  drew  a  picture  of  the  corruption  and  incapacity 
triumphant  at  Constantinople  which  would  have  made  any  vague 
assertion  that  Turkey  was  going  to  reform  palpably  absurd.  Lord 
Salisbury  pointedly  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  Turkish  re- 
forms ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  not  for  months  dropped 
any  of  those  dark  hints  as  to  pecuniary  aid  to  Turkey  in  which  he 
at  one  time  seemed  to  think  it  prudent  to  indulge.  The  wrongs 
of  the  Cypriotes,  too,  have  furnished  more  than  once  a  telling 
theme  for  the  eloquence  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ;  but  the  Ministry, 
while  taking  time  to  inquire,  and  owning  that  mistakes  had  been 
committed,  were  able  to  show  that  nothing  like  slavery,  oppres- 
sion, or  persecution  of  priests,  really  existed.  Cyprus  is  to  rank 
among  those  modest  possessions  of  England  of  which  as  little  is 
heard  and  thought  as  possible.  British  soldiers  are  not  to  be 
stationed  there,  except  in  very  limited  numbers  ;  and  their  place 
is  to  be  taken  by  a  native  police,  to  be  partly  paid  for  out  of  the 
Civil  Estimates  of  England.  If  the  authorities  of  Cyprus  want 
to  borrow,  they  will  borrow  on  tlieii-  own  account;  and 
Famagusta  is  now  described  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  harbour 
on  which  it  might  be  advisable  at  some  distant  day,  and 
in  some  unforeseen  circumstances,  to  spend  money.  So  far  as 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  goes,  the  centre  of  present  interest 
is  not  Cyprus,  but  Egypt.  It  was  iu  the  beginning  of  April 
that  the  Khedive  struck"  his  audacious  blow  for  independence. 
The  English  Ministry  was  slow  either  to  resent  or  counteract 
it.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  when  Parliament  reassembled  after 
Easter,  stated  that  the  Khedive  was  free  to  dismiss  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson  if  be  pleased  ;  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  appeal 
to  the  Sultan ;  and  that  all  he  could  say  further  was  that  Eng- 
land was  acting  in  complete  harmony  with  France.  For  some 
weeks  it  seemed  as  if  this  harmonious  action  consisted  in  doing 
nothing ;  but  Germany  came  forward  and  called  on  the  two 
Western  Powers  to  show  that  the  Khedive  could  not  set  them 
and  Europe  at  defiance.  A  firman  deposing  the  Khedive  and  sub- 
stituting his  son  was  obtained  from  Constantinople.  The  Khedive 
went  away  like  a  lamb,  taking,  as  it  is  said,  his  own  golden  fleece 
with  .him;  and  the  Western  Powers  have  since  been  engaged  in 
censuring  or  regulating  the  conduct  of  his  successor.  Several 
members  of  Parliament,  more  especially  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  have 
attempted  to  raise  a  serious  discussion  of  these  extraordinary 
Egyptian  events  ;  but  Parliament  lms  always  really  kept  outside  of 
the  questions  involved,  partly  because  it  has  been  felt  that,  what- 


ever may  have  been  their  blunders  in  the  past,  the  Ministry  could 
not  possibly  be  blamed  for  interfering  when  they  did  interfere, 
and  partly  because  the  Egyptian  crisis  is  still  going  on,  and 
Ministers  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  full  account  of  affajfs  in 
which  any  twenty-four  hours  may  work  some  curious  change. 

The  disaster  of  Isandula  had  become  known  in  England  just 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  cast  an  inevitable  gloom 
over  the  early  days  of  the  Session.  It  was  announced  that  large 
reinforcements  would  be  sent  out  with  the  utmost  despatch  ;  but 
the  Government  steadily  declined  to  interfere  with  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, who  was  attacked  with  much  bitterness,  especially  by  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Just  before  Parliament  rose  for  the 
Easter  holidays  a  spirited  debate  was  held  in  both  Houses  on  the 
origin  and  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Cabinet  had  anticipated  and 
averted  a  direct  attack  by  publishing,  shortly  before  the  debate 
began,  a  despatch  in  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  blamed  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  for  having  declared  war  without  previously  referring 
home  ;  and  thus  the  debate  was  narrowed  to  the  issue  whether  it 
was  enough  to  censure  Sir  Bartle  Frere  or  whether  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  recalled  him.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  opened  the 
debate  in  the  Commons,  and  considerably  increased  his  reputation 
by  the  masterly  statement  in  which  he  grouped  all  the  facts  scattered 
through  the  length  of  a  large  Blue-book.  Although  one  or  two  Con- 
servatives, of  whom  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
voted  with  the  minority,  a  strict  party  division  gave  its  usual  sanc- 
tion to  the  course  taken  by  the  Ministry  ;  but  there  was  no  longer 
the  divergence  of  opinion  which  had  broken  up  the  Liberal  party  on 
the  Eastern  question,  and  it  was  counted  as  a  sort  of  Liberal 
triumph  that  the  party  arrived  within  about  sixty  of  the  figures  of 
its  adversaries.  Later  on,  the  appointment  of  Sir  Garnet  W'olseley 
was  welcomed  with  general  satisfaction  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
and  before  the  Session  closed  the  victory  of  Uluudi  enabled  the 
Government  to  speak  of  the  war  as  having  been  brought  virtually 
to  a  close.  The  lamentable  death  of  the  Priuce  Imperial  awakened 
in  the  country  a  universal  feeling  of  sympathy  and  indignation,  to 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  gave  immediate  and  perhaps  precipitate 
expression  by  declaring  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Prince  had 
been  cruelly  and  needlessly  sacrificed.  How  far  this  can  be  said 
to  be  strictly  true  Parliament  has  not  as  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity of  judging.  In  India  the  very  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Afghan  war  and  the  satisfactory  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Gundamak  afforded  the  best  justification  that  it 
could  have  wished  for  the  course  taken  by  the  Government  last 
autumn,  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted — with  slight 
symptoms  of  dissent — to  the  Viceroy,  the  commanders,  and  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  operations.  Other  Indian  questions  came 
before  Parliament,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  points 
raised  by  the  current  course  of  Indian  aflairs  occupied  the  serious 
attention  of  Parliament.  The  arbitrary  act  of  the  Viceroy  in 
abolishing  the  cotton  duties  over  the  head  of  his  Council  in  a  time 
of  great  financial  difficulty  was  incapable  of  any  better  justifica- 
tion than  that  India  must  suffer  anything  rather  than  displease 
Lancashire  manufacturers.  But  it  was  obvious  that  the  step  taken 
was  not  in  any  way  illegal,  and  the  discussions  on  the  powers  and 
position  of  the  Indian  Councils  here  and  in  India,  which  were 
evoked  on  more  than  one  occasion,  showed  that  the  authorities  can 
ignore  or  overrule  their  statutory  advisers  as  they  please,  although 
in  general  they  naturally  and  properly  conduct  business  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  their  advice.  The  deficit  in  the  Indian 
Budget  was  so  alarming  that  the  English  Government  was  obliged 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  India.  Five  millions  were  authorized  to  be 
borrowed  here  in  order  to  correct  or  aid  the  exchanges,  and 
when  the  Home  Government  had  wisely  decided  to  reject  a  plan 
for  tampering  with  the  Indian  currency  *-hich  had  been  sent  home 
from  India,  and  against  which  Mr.  Goschen  warned  it  early  in  the 
Session,  it  had  no  choice  but  to  adopt  the  alternative  so  per- 
sistently pressed  on  it  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  to  order  that  great 
retrenchments  should  be  effected  in  expenditure.  A  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  outlay  on  the  army  could  be 
reduced,  a  fixed  limit  was  placed  on  the  expenditure  for  extra- 
ordinary public  works,  a  reduction  was  made  in  the  outlay  on  ordi- 
nary works,  and  retrenchments  were  promised  in  the  civil  expendi- 
ture, one  noticeable  prelude  to  which  was  to  be  the  introduction 
of  natives,  not  by  competition  but  by  selection,  into  the  Cove- 
nanted Service.  The  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget  was  chiefly 
signalized  by  an  able  speech  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Cross,  who  showed  at 
once  the  necessity  and  the  difficulty  of  large  retrenchments,  and 
by  an  exhaustive  statement  from  Mr.  Goschen  as  to  the  present 
position  and  future  prospects  of  the  silver  market.  The  Bill 
for  the  purchase  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  passed  without  much 
opposition,  on  the  Government  accepting  a  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Eawcett  that  the  terms  accorded  to  this  railway  should  not  be 
used  as  a  precedent  when  the  time  came  for  the  pnrchase  of  other 
Indian  railways.  Lastly,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Government  that 
the  contribution  of  England  to  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan  war 
should  consist  of  a  loan  ot  two  millions  without  interest;  and  the  pro- 
posal was  easily  carried,  although  it  was  exposed  to  the  united 
opposition  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  thought  India  was  contributing 
too  much,  and  of  Sir  Johu  Lubbock,  who  thought  it  was  con- 
tributing too  little. 

If  with  regard  to  foreign,  Indian,  and  colonial  affairs  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  very  fairly  successful,  it  has  encountered  little 
except  constant  disappointment  in  its  attempts  at  domestic  legisla- 
tion. Sir  Stafford  Northcote  started  with  tho  intention  of  getting 
a  series  of  resolutions  passed  which  he  considered  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  progress  of  business  in  the  Commons.  Thus 
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strengthened,  the  Government  was  to  carry  three  great  measures 
and  halt'  a  dozen  minor  ones,  and  Parliament  was  informed  in 
February  that  the  Government  had  no  less  than  eighteen  other 
Bills  ready  to  be  produced  if  time  permitted.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  carried  one  of  his  Resolutions,  which  was  only  a  recurrence  to 
the  practice  of  a  former  Session,  and  secured  Monday  night  for  the 
Government,  and  then  let  his  other  Resolutions  fade  out  of  sight. 
Of  the  three  great  measures,  the  greatest  of  all,  tbat  for  giving  a 
Parliamentary  sanction  to  the  Criminal  Cade,  after  three  judges 
bad  been  employed  for  months  in  improving  the  draft  of  last  year, 
never  received  any  discussion  whatever  in  either  House.  The  next, 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  imperative  need  for  which  had  been  pressed 
on  the  Government  by  leading  merchants  of  all  shades  of  politics, 
was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  very  elaborate  speech, 
in  which  he  conclusively  showed  that  Parliament  could  not 
delay  dealing  with  a  state  of  things  which  sanctioned  many 
forms  of  reckless  waste  and  encouraged  many  forms  of  in- 
iquity. His  Bill  passed  through  the  Peers  without  oppo- 
sition, and  late  in  the  Session  was  taken  up  by  the  Commons. 
It  formed  the  theme  of  a  languid  chat  for  one  afternoon,  when 
some  members  thought  it  a  bad  Bill,  others  thought  that  perhaps 
it  was  a  good  Bill,  others  again  thought  that  no  law  of  bankruptcy 
was  needed,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  adopted  the 
brilliant  suggestion  that  it  should  be  burked  with  special  honour 
by  being  selected  as  the  body  ou  which  the  novel  experiment  of  a 
Grand  Committee  might  be  tried.  No  more  was  heard  of  it,  and 
the  waste  and  iniquity  denounced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  are  to  go 
on  uuchecked.  The  third  measure,  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  did  at 
last  get  through  Parliament  after  the  House  of  Commons  had 
spent  on  it  198  hours  and  tlie  Lords  2.  It  was  in  many  respects  a 
useful  and  unobjectionable  measure,  and  was  in  the  main  the 
fruit  of  the  recommendations  of  a  Select  Committee  to  which  no 
party  character  was  attached.  But,  when  introducing  it,  Colonel 
Stanley  spoke  with  ominous  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  the  wisdom 
of  its  penal  clauses,  and  before  it  made  much  progress  it  became 
clear  that  a  strong  and  protracted  opposition  would  be  made  to 
the  clauses  by  which  flogging  was  permitted  and  regulated.  It 
was  evident  that  the  leading  officials  in  the  House  knew  very  little 
about  flogging,  as  to  how  and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  cases 
it  was  indicted,  and  were  very  hazy  in  their  views  as  to  how, 
to  what  extent,  aud  in  what  cases  it  ought  to  be  inflicted.  The 
Opposition,  which  consisted  of  some  English  humanitarians  and 
L-ishmen,  pressed  the  Government  officials  hard.  It  made  them 
show  the  cats  in  use,  it  made  them  limit  the  lawful  number  of 
lashes  to  twenty-live,  it  made  them  specify  the  olfences  for  which 
flogging  was  to  be  permissible,  and  confine  these  last  to  offences 
committed  on  active  service.  Finally,  the  Government  agreed 
that  no  offence  should  be  punishable  with  flogging  which  was 
not  also  punishable  with  death.  Here  at  last  it  made  a  stand,  and 
when  Lord  Hartington,  who  had  an  evening  or  two  before  rebuked 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  engaging  in  wanton  obstruction,  was  per- 
suaded to  rally  his  party  in  support  of  a  proposal  for  doing  away 
with  flogging  altogether,  the  Government  won  an  easy  victory, 
and  the  Bill  passed,  although  not  without  having  killed  off,  through 
the  protraction  of  the  controversies  it  raised,  most  of  the  other 
Bills  of  the  Government.  A  Valuation  Bill,  a  Bill  for  the  Regula- 
tion of  the  Medical  Profession,  an  Irish  Grand  Jury  Bill,  a  Scotch 
Poor-law  Bill,  which  had  all  been  announced  with  some  degree  of 
pomp,  died  an  unnoticed  death.  A  Hill  for  the  determination  of 
the  respective  liabilities  of  employers  and  labourers,  which  the 
Attorney-General  candidly  informed  the  House  he  had  handed 
over  to  the  Home  Secretary,  because  he  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
met  a  similar  fate.  A  County  Boards  Bill,  which  purported  to 
create  dummy  Boards,  the  chief  function  of  which  was  to  be  that 
of  raising  money  at  the  bidding  of  the  magistrates,  was  laughed 
out  of  existence  by  the  supporters  as  much  as  by  the  opponents  of 
'he  Ministry ;  and  a  little  Bill  for  taxing  charities  was  abandoned 
when  the  managers  of  the  charities  urged  on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
that  they  did  not  like  it.  A  Banking  Bdl,  which  in  its  original  shape 
was  sufficiently  ambitious,  and  challenged  the  Scotch  banks  to  give 
up  their  beloved  privilege  of  having  a  domicile  in  London,  while 
retaining  their  light  of  issue,  was  reduced  to  a  tentative  and  frag- 
mentary form,  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  first  said 
that  Scotland  should  not,  and  then  said  that  Scotland  should, 
benefit  by  its  mild  provisions.  A  Bill  for  limiting  the  amount  of 
and  increasing  the  interest  ou  public  loans  was  pressed  forward  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  stated  that  he  considered  it  a  matter 
of  personal  honour  to  carry  the  Bill,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  have  been  outwitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully raised  a  technical  objection  to  the  Bill  when  it  first  came 
on  for  discussion.  The  best  hit  of  the  Government  was,  perhaps, 
a  Bill  which  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Session  it  had  no 
intention  of  proposini'.  It  had  made  up  its  mind  that  to  deal  with 
the  University  education  of  Irishmen  involved  a  greater  risk  than 
it  cared  to  face.  But  when  The  0*Conor  Don  took  up  the  neglected 
subject,  and  produced  a  University  Bill  sufficiently  ingenious  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  pause  before  it  rejected  it,  the  Go- 
vernment determined  to  stop  his  Bill,  and  see  what  it  could  make 
of  a  Bill  of  its  own.  The  Lords  were  accordingly  invited  to  con- 
sider a  Bill  for  recasting  the  Queen's  University  so  "that  students  not 
educated  at  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  should  be  able  to  receive 
degrees.  This  was  the  shell  of  the  Bill,  and  when  the  Bill  reached 
the  Commons  the  kernel  was  put  into  it.  The  Roman  Catholics 
wanted  not  merely  degrees  for  outsiders,  but  money  for  denomi- 
national colleges,  and  the  Government  showed  how  this  was  to  be 
got  by  a  new  provision  enabling  the  Senate  of  tiie  remodelled  Uni- 


versity to  apply  to  Parliament  for  money  to  reward  or  support 
those  who  might  be  educated  at  denominational  colleges.  The 
Catholic  hierarchy  decided  that  it  was  better  to  take  the  oiler  than 
to  reject  it,  aud  so  a  measure  was  carried  which  deserves  the 
praise  of  removing  what  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a  real  Irish 
grievance,  in  a  way  which  does  not  displease,  even  if  it  does  not 
very  greatly  please,  Irishmen,  and  thus  removes,  or  may,  if  all  goes 
well,  be  discovered  to  have  removed,  a  serious  stumblingblock  in 
the  way  of  every  English  Government,  from  whichever  party  it 
might  be  formed.  It  may  be  added  that  the  interests  or  exigen- 
cies of  Ireland  have  been  further  consulted  by  a  provision  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter,  chiefly  out  of  the  Church  funds,  for 
pensioning  off  the  teachers  in  Irish  National  Schools. 

The  only  surprise  that  the  Budget  contained  was  that  there  was 
nothing  surprising  in  it.  Taxation  was  left  unaltered,  except  that 
there  was  a  slight  increase  on  the  duties  on  tobacco,  and  cocoa- 
paste  was  made  to  pay  its  humble  tribute  to  the  Exchequer.  Al- 
though times  had  been  bad,  it  appeared  that  the  estimated  had 
only  fallen  short  of  the  real  revenue  by  1 14,000?.  The  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  had,  of  course,  left  a  deficit,  and  the  deficit  will 
now  be  augmented  by  the  cost  of  the  Zulu  war,  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  placed  at  half  a  million  a  month  ;  expressing,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  a  faint  hope  that  the  South  African  colonists 
would  do  something  towards  bearing  their  share  of  the  cost.  The 
deficit  is  to  be  covered,  as  it  was  covered  last  year,  by  Exchequer 
bills,  so  as  to  spread  the  total  extra  outlay  over  a  period  of  three 
or  four  years.  Mr.  Rylands  moved  a  resolution  condemning  this 
method  of  gradual  liquidation  of  extraordinary  liabilities,  and  the 
doctrine  that  each  year  should  provide  as  much  as  possible  for  its 
own  expenditure  was  eagerly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
Gladstoue.  Finally,  the  controversy  was  narrowed  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  faithfully  upholding  the 
financial  doctrines  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  aud  whether  any  departure 
from  them  that  he  had  allowed  himself  was  not  countenanced  by 
the  parallel  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  i860.  On  the  purely 
historical  part  of  the  controversy  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  to 
own  he  was  wrong ;  but  Parliament  would  not  listen  to 
the  complaint,  however  warranted  by  scientific  doctrines,  that 
the  taxpayer  in  these  hard  times  was  not  sufficiently  taxed. 
The  hardness  of  the  times,  and  especially  the  agricultural  distress 
which  is  a  part  of  it,  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  brought 
before  Parliament.  Lord  Huntley  and  Lord  Bateman  in  the 
one  House,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  other,  painted  this  distress  in 
vivid  colours,  and  evidently  saw  the  true  cure  for  the  evil  in 
a  return  to  Protection.  But  Lord  Bateman,  who  had  got  so  far 
as  to  talk  of  reciprocity,  was  informed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  that 
reciprocity  is  dead,  and  that  any  minor  remedy,  such  as  that  of  a 
further  adjustment  of  local  taxation,  was  of  too  trifling  a  cha- 
racter to  help  the  farmers.  Mr.  Chaplin  got  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion for  which  he  asked,  but  did  not  get  any  further  encourage- 
ment from  the  Government ;  and  the  character  and  value  of  the 
inquiries  made  will  evidently  depend  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission.  A  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  in  like  manner  con- 
ceded to  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  begged  that  something  might  be  done 
for  the  English  sugar-refiners  ;  and  a  Committee  which  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  succeeded  in  getting  appointed  reported  before  the  end  of 
the  Session  that  the  present  mode  of  levying  the  wine  duties  was 
unfair  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  A  Commission  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  important  and  pressing  subject  of  the  composition 
and  effectiveness  of  the  army ;  endeavours  are  to  be  made  to  see 
whether  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  cannot  be  put 
into  operation  with  increased  facility ;  and  a  Commission  is 
sitting  to  ascertain  whether  the  management  of  Wellington 
College  corresponds  with  the  designs  of  its  founders.  A  proposal,, 
made  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  to  have  the  Estimates  referred  to  Finance 
Committees  of  the  House  was  wisely  rejected,  past  and  present 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  recording  their  conviction  that 
Committees  would  be  far  too  pliant,  and  would  support  demands 
on  the  public  purse  which  are  rejected  by  the  stern  officials  of  the 
Treasury.  An  equally  indefensible  proposal  of  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd 
to  create  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  look  after  trade  and  agriculture 
obtained  an  unexpected  majority  ;  but  the  Government  patiently 
endured  a  defeat  which  had  no  effect  on  its  decision.  Our  old 
friends,  the  favourite  Bills  of  private  innovators,  made  their  usual 
appearance.  Mr.  Courtney  once  more  said  all  he  could  think  of  in 
favour  of  women's  suffrage,  and  received  the  qualified  support  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The  Bill  for  legalizing  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  was  this  year  handed  over  to  Lord  Houghton 
and  the  Peers,  and  the  occasion  was  made  remarkable,  not  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Bill,  which  was  to  be  expected,  but  by  the  unusual 
incident  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  not  only  voting  for  the  Bill,  but 
speaking  for  it  on  the  special  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Norfolk. 
The  Burials  Bill  was  accidentally  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  Marten  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  some  Parlia- 
mentary adroitness,  in  passing  a  Bill  which  is  a  compound  of  the 
Cemetery  and  Mortuary  Acts,  and  which  may,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  supply  Dissenters  with  acceptable  places  of  inter- 
ment. Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  dropped  his  Permissive  Bill,  and  sub- 
stituted a  general  resolution  in  favour  of  encouraging  some  kind  of 
local  option.  He  rightly  calculated  that  this  would  bring  more 
fish  to  his  net,  and  he  had  the  triumph  of  securing  no  less  a  fish 
than  Mr.  Forster.  The  Government  pleaded  that  it  could  not 
pronounce  any  definite  opinion  on  the  matter  until  the  Report  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Intemperance  was  published  ;  but,  when  the 
Report  appeared,  it  was  found  that  the  Lords  had  little  or  nothing 
to  recommend,  but  were  of  opinion  that  the  extent  of  drunkenness 
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had  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Mr.  Trevelyan  again  brought 
forward  li is  County  Franchise  Bill,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  larger 
majority  than  in  preceediug  years;  and  the  Government,  which 
had  urged  during  the  debate  the  old  plea  that  the  time  for  change 
had  not  come,  finally  accepted  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
which  forbade  the  hope  that  the  time  would  come.  Mr.  Herschell 
won  the  barren  victory  of  securing  a  majority  on  one  occasion  for 
his  Bill  to  abolish  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  and 
the  more  fortunate  authors  of  measures  to  supervise  habitual 
drunkards,  and  to  abolish  suburban  racing,  carried  their  Bills 
through  both  Houses,  while  Mr.  Fawcett  almost  in  the  last 
hour  of  the  Session  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  promise  from 
the  Government  that  it  would  seriously  address  itself  to 
obtaining  an  improved  water  supply  for  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Meldon  could  not  persuade  Parliament  to  assimilate  the  Irish 
borough  franchise  to  the  English,  other  Irish  members  saying  that 
this  would  be  the  ruin  of  Irish  constituencies.  Mr.  Shaw 
equally  failed  with  his  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  unfortunately  a 
Bill,  permitting  the  creation  of  Irish  Volunteer  regiments,  accepted 
with  alacrity  on  all  sides  in  the  Commons,  was  rejected  in  the 
Lords,  where  the  Government  failed  to  support  it,  although  it  had 
formally  announced  that  the  only  objection  to  the  creation  of  such 
regiments,  that  of  possible  political  danger,  did  not  now  exist. 

The  Session  has  not  passed  by  without  questions  and  inci- 
dents arising  of  some  constitutional  importance.  Much  was 
made  of  a  long  and  costly  telegram  sent  direct  from  Lord  Lytton 
to  the  Queen,  and  telegrams  sent  by  the  Queen,  especially  one  to 
Lord  Chelmsford,  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  recognized  that,  although  high  and  distant  officials 
may  properly  communicate  with  the  Queen  directly  on  some 
matters,  telegrams  sent  by  the  Queen  are  in  the  ordinary  course 
aibmitted  to  and  approved  by  some  Minister  before  being  sent. 
A  foolish  motion  made  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  which  at  first  was  shaped 
so  as  to  censure  the  Queen,  and  was  suddenly  turned  into  a  cen- 
sure on  the  Ministry,  was  summarily  extinguished  by  Mr.  Fawcett 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Peers  have  once  more  discussed  whether 
i  hey  will  allbrd  a  little  oratorical  exercise  to  their  younger  mem- 
bers by  meeting  an  hour  earlier,  and  have  again  decided  that  an 
hour's  inconvenience  to  high  officials  would  be  dearly  compensated 
hy  hearing  anything  the  young  peers  have  to  say.  The  Commons 
approached  with  dangerous  nearness  to  an  invasion  of  the  preroga- 
tive when  they  made  the  Home  Secretary  promise  to  get  a  pardon 
for  a  convict  whom  they  thought  to  be  innocent.  The  long 
pending  case  of  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen  was  finally  decided  by  a 
resolution  that,  in  accepting  the  office  of  Attorney- General  in  a 
colony,  he  had  disqualified  himself  for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The 
dormant  privileges  of  the  House  were  awakened  by  the  strange 
conduct  of  a  Mr.  Grissell,  who  had  auuounced  that  he  could  bribe 
a  Committee,  and  while  he  repaired  in  good  time  to  Boulogne  and 
safety,  his  solicitor,  who  bad  countenanced  his  proceedings,  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  the  House  can  and  will  commit  for  gross 
i'omtempt,and  yet  is  extremely  pleased  when  its  prisoners  can  find  an 
excuse  for  coming  out  of  prison.  Ultimately  Mr.  Grissell  came 
;.ack  to  London  just  in  time  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  day  or 
I  .vo  and  released  by  the  prorogation ;  but  the  Speaker  informed 
the  House  that  it  could,  if  it  pleased,  indict  further  punishment 
iu  another  Session.  The  House  displayed,  also,  its  reluctance  to 
Mieddle  with  the  press  by  refusing  to  notice,  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  a 
eutence  in  the  Times  iu  which  the  Home  Rulers  were  described 
■is  watching,  with  malign  intent,  for  opportunities  of  obstruction. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  wished  to  have  this  declared  a  breach  of 
privilege  ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pronounced  the 
privilege  to  be  obsolete.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  punish  an 
obstructive  for  abuse  of  the  forms  of  the  House ;  but  the  Home 
Rulers  were  of  opinion  that  they  could  make  out  a  case  of  abuse 
against  no  less  a  person  than  the  Speaker,  and  represented  them- 
selves as  insulted  and  annoyed  by  the  Speaker  having  stationed  a 
young  man  to  take  notes  of  what  they  said.  The  House  expressed 
its  absolute  confidence  in  the  discretion  and  uprightness  of  the 
Speaker  ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  taking  of  notes  was  not  a 
new  custom,  and  that  its  use  had  not  been  especially  directed 
against  the  Home  Rulers.  That  there  has  been  some  obstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Rulers  this  Session  is  true ;  but  what  they 
urge  in  their  defence,  that  they  have  not  been  the  only  obstructives, 
.and  that  obstruction  has  on  the  whole  paid,  seems  to  be  tolerably 
true.  The  death  of  Mr.  Butt  deprived  them  of  a  leader  who 
s'aed  something  of  dignity  over  them  ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  discouraged.  They  have  carried  every  election  in  Ireland 
that  they  have  contested,  and  in  one  of  their  new  members, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  they  have  a  colleague  of  such  ability  and  moderation 
that  Englishmen  will  be  glad  to  listen  attentively  to  what  he  says. 
Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government  mean3  to 
try  what  it  can  do  in  another  Session  of  the  present  Parliament. 
It  has  renewed  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  but  only  for  a  single 
year,  although  with  the  change  of  substituting  two  judges  for 
one  on  the  trial  of  petitions,  and  it  has  announced  that 
it  will  propose  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats  in  England  and  Ireland 
before  another  election  takes  place.  Whether  the  Ministry  have 
lost  or  gained  ground  in  the  Session  that  has  just  ended  is 
difficult  to  pronounce.  Lord  Ilartiugton  has  steadily  gained  in 
reputation;  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  still  without  a  rival  as  a  ! 
popular  speaker,  dwelling  perhaps  on  the  surface  of  things,  but  ! 
always  saying  what,  is  worth  remembering  and  easily  remembered, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  except  in  his  magazines,  has  been  unusually 
mild  and  retiring.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lowe  puzzled  his  ad- 
mirers bv  a  scheme  for  rearranging  the  Indian  currency,  which 


he  failed  to  elucidate  or  support;  and  Mr.  Bright,  in  speaking  on 
agricultural  distress,  returned  to  his  old  ed'usions  of  acrimonious 
contempt  for  landowners.  The  Government  has  been  very  weak 
in  its  management  of  domestic  business,  and  has  shown  a  vacilla- 
tion which  at  times  has  approached  incapacity.  But  its  conduct 
outside  the  sphere  of  home  legislation  has  not  exposed  it  to  serious 
reproach ;  it  has  not  established  any  new  raw,  it  has  not 
created  personal  enemies,  and  it  still  has  a  Session  before  it  in 
which  to  show  that,  with  a  faithful  and  undiminished  majority  at 
its  command,  it  is  not  always  powerless,  and  can  sometimes 
legislate  in  a  manner  that  deserves  the  name  of  legislation. 


M.  GOT  ON  ENGLISH  ACTING. 

XT  is  recorded  of  a  late  eminent  official  that  he  once  recalled  a 
subordinate  by  a  despatch  in  which  a  disagreeable  fact  was 
so  gracefully  veiled  in  pleasant  phrases,  that  the  unhappy  man 
who  was  dismissed  from  his  post  thought  on  drst  reading  his 
superior's  letter  that  his  conduct  was  thoroughly  approved.  In 
like  manner  M.  Got's  letter  on  the  English  stage,  which  was 
published  in  the  Times  of  last  Saturday,  appears  at  drst  sight  to 
be  composed  principally  of  well-meant  compliment,  with  just 
enough  criticism  to  throw  the  compliment  into  relief.  A  second 
reading  of  it  will,  however,  dispel  this  view,  for  the  criticism 
contained  in  it  is  in  reality  somewhat  keen.  The  writer  has  obvi- 
ously been  much  gratified  with  the  reception  which  the  great 
dramatic  company,  of  which  he  is  the  sucietaire  of  oldest  standing, 
received  in  England,  and  he  is  anxious,  therefore,  to  say  all  the 
pretty  things  he  can  about  English  actors  and  English  audiences. 
When  he  has  to  find  fault,  he  does  it  under  the  guise  of  giving 
praise  ;  but,  nevertheless,  any  one  who  takes  sufficient  interest  in 
dramatic  art  to  read  what  he  says  with  a  little  care  will  see 
that  in  fact  he  does  pass  strictures  of  some  severity  on  the  Eng- 
lish acting  of  the  present  day.  That  his  remarks  are  well  worthy 
of  attention  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say.  M.  Got  is  in  the  first 
rank  of  living  actors,  and  anything  which  he  says  about  dramatic 
art  is  sure  to  have  much  value.  He  may  not  be  altogether 
right  when  discoursing  of  English  acting,  owing  to  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  and  with  the  history  of 
the  English  stage  ;  but  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  to  some  extent 
right;  and  when  he  delicately  but  clearly  hints  that  there  are 
grave  defects,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  not  speaking 
without  good  reason. 

The  carefully  worded  sentences  to  which  we  refer  are  prefaced 
by  some  censure  which  certainly  is  outspoken  enough,  but  which 
nevertheless  demands  but  little  attention  as  it  relates  not  to 
acting,  but  to  matters  of  detail  connected  with  acting  which 
are  of  no  great  moment  to  the  playgoing  public.  M.  Got  is 
very  angry  at  the  miserable  dressing-rooms  which  are  thought 
good  enough  for  English  performers.  He  calls  them  "  black 
holes  without  ventilation  on  second  doors  below  the  stage." 
There  should,  no  doubt,  be  proper  accommodation  for  actors 
and  actresses ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  them  and  not  to 
the  world  at  large,  and,  as  M.  Got  himself  admits,  they  may  very 
well  be  left  to  settle  this  question  with  managers.  If  they  do 
not  object  to  robe  and  unrobe  themselves  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  drains,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  public  to  be- 
stir itself  about  their  wrongs.  Besides  this  grave  fault  in 
English  theatres,  M.  Got  has  discovered  another  which  certainly 
has  not  been  suspected  by  the  playgoers  of  the  capital.  The  scenes 
at  the  metropolitan  theatres  are,  it  appears,  shabby.  "  On  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,"  he  says,  "  what  strikes  a  French  ppectator 
in  London  is  the  aspect  of  the  decorations,  generally  more  the 
worse  for  wear  than  in  Paris."  And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
bad  effect  which  is  produced.  This  criticism  is  certainly  a  little 
astonishing.  For  sometime  past  great  attention — too  much  atten- 
tion, as  some  think — has  been  given  to  scenery  on  the  English 
stage,  and  it  is  certainly  surprising  to  hear  that  plays  are  more 
shabbily  mounted  in  London  than  in  Paris.  The  reverse  has  often 
been  stated,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth.  M.  Got  is  surely  wrong 
in  this  remark,  which  must  have  been  hastily  made,  and  was 
probably  due  to  his  recollection  of  some  remarkable  specimens 
of  ancient  painted  canvas  which  were  produced  when  he  and  his 
comrades  appeared  at  the  Gaiety.  If,  however,  he  makes  the 
mistake  of  mentioning  one  matter  which  scarcely  concerns  the 
public  and  of  finding  fault  somewhat  needlessly,  he  speedily  atones 
1'or  his  error  by  a  series  of  graceful  compliments.  The  distin- 
guished actors  who  came  with  him  were,  it  seems,  greatly  pleased 
with  what  tbey  saw  on  the  English  stage.  They  were  a  little 
surprised  at  first,  the  English  way  of  rendering  a  play  being 
so  entirely  different  from  the  French ;  but,  in  the  end,  they  ad- 
mired sincerely.  M.  Got  himself  went  to  a  great  many  of  the 
theatres,  and  mentions  the  principal  actresses  and  actors  whom 
he  saw  in  a  manner  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  consi- 
dered some  of  them  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  first  rank  in  Paris. 
What  struck  him  most  of  all  that  he  witnessed  was  clearly  Miss 
Ellen  Terry's  performance  of  Ophelia  ;  but  this  was  to  be  expected, 
for  so  accomplished  a  judge  was  little  likely  to  fail  in  appreciating 
the  beauty  of  an  impersonation  which  was  tar  beyond  anything  else 
to  be  seen  in  London.  Another  performance  of  a  very  different 
nature  also  struck  M.  Got.  This  was  the  representation  of  one 
of  the  characters  in  Drink  by  Mr.  William  Redmund,  a  young 
actor  at  present  but  little  known.  Possibly  it  will  one  day  be 
pointed  out  how,  when  he  was  in  an  obscure  position,  his  merits 
were  at  once  perceived  by  the  doyen  of  the  Comcdie  Frangaise. 
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After  this  and  more  praise,  and  after  some  graceful  remarks  con- 
cerning- the  intelligence  of  the  public,  especially  the  female  part 
of  it,  and  the  tine  criticism  of  the  press,  come  the  gently  worded 
but  by  no  means  insignificant  strictures  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
After  stating  that  the  French  school  may,  perhaps,  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  conventionality,  and  of  producing  a  uniform  level,  M. 
Got  states  that  at  all  events  the  result  of  the  French  method  is  an 
unquestionable  ensemble,  "  whereas  the  English  manner,  inspired 
by  the  individuality  and  '  self  of  each,  necessarily  conduces  less  to 
this  ensemble,  and  sometimes  leaves  isolated  those  of  the  actors  whom 
their  individuality  brings  from  the  first  into  prominence."  In  other 
words,  leading  parts  are  often  played  without  any  regard  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  piece.  There  is  no  proportion,  no  harmony, 
and,  though  the  "  individuality  "  of  au  actor  may  produce  a  deep 
impression,  the  play,  as  a  whole,  is  given  in  an  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  manner.  Now,  this  censure  of  M.  Got's,  though 
pronounced  by  him  with  every  possible  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
proverbially  sensitive  men,  is  in  fact  very  severe,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  euphemistic  phraseology,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  M.  Got 
las  been  keenly  awake  to  the  radical  fault  of  the  English 
stage.  The  harm  which  that  fault  has  done  aud  does  to  dramatic 
art  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Nothing  can  be  more 
destructive  to  a  play  than  the  fact  that  one  or  two  performers  are 
so  much  above  the  others  that  they  concentrate  all  the  attention 
of  the  audience  on  themselves,  and  that  the  rest  are  despised  or 
ignored  ;  yet  the  practice  of  giving  pieces  iu  this  painfully  unequal 
manner  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  in  London.  It  must  be  J 
.said  that  it  is  not  the  actors  who  are  entirely  to  blame  for  it, 
anxious  as  they  may  be  to  assert  their  meritorious  individualities. 
The  public  does  all  that  it  can  to  spoil  them  and  to  encourage  their 
worst  failing.  For  some  strange  reason  English  people  are  always 
a  great  deal  too  ready  to  look  on  a  dramatic  company  as  the  ap- 
pendage of  a  popular  actor  or  actress,  and  on  plays  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling a  particular  player  to  exhibit  his  or  her  powers.  When  the 
•company  of  the  Francais,  iu  all  its  strength,  came  over  here  the 
'ither  day,  society  for  some  time  persisted  in  regarding  Mile. 
•Sarah  Bernhardt  as  the  great  attraction,  and  probably  would 
-have  done  so  to  the  end  if  foolish  admirers  had  not  succeeded  in 
making  their  enthusiasm  ridiculous.  The  notion  of  admiring  a 
generally  level  and  equal  performance  is  one  that  the  English 
playgoer  grasps  with  extreme  difficulty.  There  must  always- be  a 
prominent  performer.  When  theatrical  questions  are  discussed  in 
England  it  is  not  usually  the  representation  of  a  piece  which  is 
spoken  of,  but  the  merit  of  some  special  actor.  Foreigners  are 
sometimes  much  struck  by  this.  A  great  French  musician  once 
remarked  that  English  people,  when  talking  of  the  opera,  never 
said  that  they  had  seen  the  Fovoritn,  or  the  Huguenots,  or  Don 
Giovmni,  but  always  that  they  had  seen  Mario,  or  Titiens,  or 
Faure. 

For  a  cardinal  sin  of  the  English  stage,  therefore,  spectators  are 
as  much  to  blame  as  actors  ;'but,  as  often  happens,  people  are  discon- 
tented at  the  evil  which  they  themselves  have  helped  to  produce, 
and  complaints  of  the  want  of  ensemble  in  English  theatrical 
representations  have  often  been  made.  These  have  certainly  pro- 
duced little  effect  as  yet ;  for  plays  are,  as  a  geueral  rule,  very  un- 
equally acted  in  London.  Those  who  hope  for  a  reform  will  not 
be  displeased  to  find  that  the  great  French  comedian  has  been 
willing  to  tell  his  English  brethren,  with  all  possible  considera- 
tion for  their  feelings,  that  they  may  often  represent  plays  in  a 
very  faulty  manner,  and  that  they  should  think  less  about 
themselves  and  more  about  the  pieces  in  which  they  appear. 
The  other  fault  to  which  he  refers  is  also  a  considerable  one,  but 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  actors,  as  those  who  follow  loftier 
pursuits  than  that  of  acting  are  open  to  a  similar  reproach.  This 
limit  which  M.  Got,  with  much  caution  and  circumlocution,  in- 
sinuates rather  than  states,  is  that  English  players  do  not  seem  to 
iave  learnt  the  grammar  of  their  art.  They  have  never  properly 
studied  elocution  and  rhythm.  After  replying  to  an  accusation  which 
has  been  made  against  French  actors  of  often  singing  rather  than 
speaking,  and  urging  with  much  force  that  a  measured  style  of  de- 
clamation is  sometimes  essential,  he  says  : — "  One  evening  a  line  op- 
portunity enabled  me  to  hear  close  by  and  clearly  understand  thepure, 
•eloquent,  and  harmonious  voice  of  the  illustrious  Mr.  Gladstone. 
What  power — what  charm  !  And  what  would  your  actors  lose 
by  pronouncing  and  modulating  thus?"  Clearly,  in  M.  Got's 
opinion,  their  elocution  is  decidedly  faulty  at  present,  and  they 
might  well  take  kssons  from  distinguished  orators.  To  a  certain 
•extent  he  is  right,  and  the  defects'  of  which  he  speaks  are  not 
trifling.  English  actors  of  the  present  day  do  not  give  proper 
force  to  rhythm,  as  any  one  may  perceive  who  goes  to  see  a  play 
■of  Shakspeare's  performed,  and  their  elocution  is  frequently  but 
indifferent.  One  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is  that  there  is  no 
institution  in  England  like  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris  at  which 
youthful  students  destined  for  the  stage  are  carefully  trained 
in  the  management  of  the  voice,  and  in  the  delivery  of  classic 
verse  and  prose.  From  the  mostsuccessful  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire 
the  ranks  of  the  Theatre  Francais  are  recruited,  and  the  clear  pro- 
nunciation, admirable  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  stately  decla- 
mation, for  which  the  players  at  the  classic  theatre  are  famous 
are  undoubtedly  in  part  due  to  the  systematic  training  which 
they  have  received  in  youth.  The  Conservatoire  has  been  ac- 
cused of  producing  conventionality  and  monotony;  but,  in  spite  of 
M.  Got's  admission,  there  is  no  necessity  to  consider  this  charge,  as 
a  glance  at  the  present  company  of  the  Theatre  Francais  will  show 
how  utterly  unfounded  it  is.  That  the  teaching  of  the  Conserva-  j 
toire  is  of  great  value  to  French  actors  can  hardly  be  disputed  j 


by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  French  stage.  To  the 
English  actor  no  such  school  is  open.  He  must  train  himself 
as  beat  he  may,  and  cannot  have  his  first  efforts  guided  by 
the  best  teachers  of  the  day.  Naturally,  therefore,  English 
elocution  is  inferior  to  French,  and  it  should  be  added  that, 
besides  the  want  of  proper  instruction,  there  is  another  reason 
for  this  inferiority.  The  present  rather  slovenly  way  of  speaking 
is  due  to  the  reaction  against  a  bad  school.  Although  there 
has  been  no  Conservatoire  in  England,  there  has  been  a  style 
of  elocution  which  was  little  short  of  detestable.  It  produced 
the  most  abominable  mouthing  and  harshness  in  tragedy  and 
intolerable  stiffness  in  comedy.  After  prevailing  for  long,  it 
at  last  disappeared,  and  not  unnaturally  young  actors  who  were 
anxious  to  avoid  the  pomposity  of  the  old  school  went  to  the 
other  extreme  and  became  slipshod.  Desirous,  above  all  things,  of 
being  simple  aud  natural,  they  overlooked  the  advantages  of  force, 
of  precision,  of  declamatory  power ;  and  now  many  of  them,  clever 
as  they  are,  would  be  greatly  bewildered  if  they  had  to  interpret 
a  drama  of  a  high  class.  Fortunately,  however,  dramas  of  a  high 
class  are  seldom  written  now,  and  English  actors,  therefore,  are  not 
put  to  tests  under  which  they  might  possibly  fail.  The  fault 
pointed  out  by  M.  Got  does  not,  therefore,  happily  do  all  the 
harm  which  a  French  actor  might  naturally  expect  it  to  cause. 


FOUEIGNEES  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

DEAN  STANLEY,  who  is  a  man  of  purpose,  has  put  forth 
another  manifesto.  It  is  anonymous,  but  one  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  line  lioman  hand.  lie  seems  determined  that  a 
monument — or,  to  use  the  language  of  a  rival  institution,  a  "  por- 
trait model" — of  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  shall  be  added  to  the 
attractions  of  his  show.  So  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to 
deprive  "  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  "  of  the  prestige  which  for 
a  time  attached  to  it,  that  a  tablet  or  bust  more  or  less  can  really 
signify  very  little.  It  might  be  so  framed  or  designed  as  to  include 
the  names  of  the  two  unfortunate  troopers  who  lost  their  lives  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Prince,  and  who  might  be  commemorated 
like  the  Welshman  who  was  Thynne's  coachman.  This  would 
satisfy  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  but  the  chief  difficulty  would 
of  course  be  to  know  where  to  stop.  In  going  round  the  Abbey 
the  visitors  see  in  several  places  lists  of  the  men  killed  in 
an  action  or  on  board  a  ship,  and  perhaps  a  comprehensive 
memorial  to  all  who  died  in  battle  against  the  Zulus  would 
best  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  Haw  iu  the  two 
communications  made  to  the  Times  was  that,  if  they  proved 
anything,  they  proved  too  much.  The  cases  mentioned  are 
those  of  foreign  personages  buried  in  the  Abbey,  not  of  personages 
buried  elsewhere  and  commemorated  in  the  Abbey,  which  is 
a  very  different  thing;  although,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
a  good  precedent  might  have  been  found  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  a  foreign  potentate  not  buried  in  the  church.  At 
the  back  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  Soho,  there  is  a  tablet  put  up  by 
Horace  Walpole  to  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  and  bearing  the 
well-known  epitaph  in  which  fate  is  blamed  for  giving  a  crown 
but  denying  bread — a  sentiment  open  to  the  obvious  retort  that 
fate  deprived  Theodore  of  both  crown  and  food.  This  was  clone  in 
years  before  the  discovery  of  Westminster  Abbey  as  a  universal 
sepulchre  for  celebrities  ;  before  David  Livingstone  was  laid  beside 
the  two  watchmakers,  and  Lord  Clyde  beside  "  Mr.  J.  Smith.'' 
Nowadays  Theodore  would  probably  not  have  been  allowed  to 
starve,  but  would  still  more  probably  have  had  his  monument  in 
the  Abbey.  St.  Paul's  is  not  allowed  its  share  of  the  work,  and 
does  not  adequately  relieve  the  pressure  on  Westminster.  But  the 
distinction  of  burial  iu  St.  Paul's  has  already  become  greater,  as 
the  company  is  so  much  more  select.  Mr.  Williarn  Black's  famous 
proposal  that  the  dead  should  retire  from  the  Abbey  by  rotation 
showed  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system.  Many  foreigners  have 
been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  among  them  many  foreign  princes, 
and  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  is  only  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  sumptuous,  and  indeed  beautiful,  monument  by 
Westmacott,  which  marks  his  grave.  The  Funeral  Book  of  the 
Abbey,  quoted  by  Colonel  Chester  (Westminster  Abbey  Registers), 
says  that  he  was  first  buried,  May  1807,  "in  the  vault  iu  the 
north  aisle,  of  the  Tombs  in  the  Abbey  "  ;  and  that,  iu  September, 
his  body  was  removed  "  to  Henry  the  7th's  Chapel  where  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  her  son  stand  in  waxwork." 

There  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  making  Westminster  Abbey  a 
place  to  commemorate,  as  well  as  to  bury,  strangers  in.  The 
second  person  of  private  rank  recorded  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  older  church  was  that  Geoffrey,  of  Manneville,  or  Mandeville, 
who  was  among  the  followers  of  William  the  Norman,  and  who 
gave  to  the  Abbey  the  great  estate  of  Hyde,  of  which  parts  still 
remain  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  One  of  the  oldest  monuments 
in  the  whole  church  is  that  of  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel.  He  was  step-brother  of  Henry 
III.,  and  was  born,  as  his  name  signilies,  at  Valence,  and  died  also 
abroad — namely,  at  Bayonne  in  1296.  His  son  made  the  tomb — 
which  is  beloved  of  heralds,  and  remarkable  in  the  history  of  art 
for  its  enamelled  ornaments.  The  effigy  itself  is  curious,  for  it  is 
of  oak  covered  with  bronze  in  plates.  The  Earl  is  believed  to  repose 
within  the  stone  base  of  the  monument.  The  Register,  which 
commences  in  1607,  furnishes  the  names  of  something  like  a  score 
of  foreigners  of  all  ranks  interred  here  during  the  last  three 
centuries.    There  are  ambassadors,  like  Dorislaus,  whose  tragical 
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death  at  the  Hague,  -when  representing  the  Commonwealth,  was 
followed  by  his  funeral  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  a  few  months 
only  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Dorislaus  was  himself  a 
Dutchman  by  birth.  His  body  did  not  rest  here  long:,  but  at  the 
Restoration  was  removed  to  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard.  In  1710 
Spanheim,  the  ambassador  from  Prussia,  and  ten  years  later  one 
"  Don  Hyacinth  Borges  Pereira  de  Castro,"  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  were  likewise  laid  in  the  Abbey,  as  was  also  St. 
Evrernond.  Foreign  divines,  too,  are  to  be  found  in  plenty. 
Such  was  Anthony  Horneck,  who,  as  preacher  at  the  Savoy, 
attracted  the  crowds  noticed  by  Evelyn.  Such,  too,  were 
the  ex-Capuchin  De  Breval  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  Nicholas 
Oudart,  who  was  Latin  Secretary  to  Charles  II.,  should  per- 
haps be  mentioned  in  this  connexion;  but  the  greatest  of  the 
foreigners  were  soldiers.  We  have  forgotten  Field  Marshal  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  who,  after  spending  a  lifetime  in  the  English  army, 
was  buried  here  in  1739;  but  an  unpleasant  savour  seems  to 
attach  itself  to  the  name  of  Louis  de  Duras,  Earl  of  Feversham,  the 
victor  of  Sedgemoor.  He  was  originally  buried  in  the  French 
chapel  at  the  Savoy ;  but  his  remains,  thirty  years  later,  with 
those  of  his  nephew,  Armand  de  Bourbon,  and  a  niece,  Charlotte, 
were  disinterred  and  reburied  "  in  the  north  cross  of  the  Abbey." 
They  were  all  Protestants,  even  Feversham,  which  maybe  one  reason 
why  he  did  not  follow  his  master  to  exile  at  St.  Germains.  The 
next  reign  brought  a  large  crop  of  foreigners  to  the  Abbey.  There, 
in  1709,  was  borne  the  body  of  the  faithful  Bentinck,  whose  name 
was  the  last  word  William  III.  was  heard  to  utter.  There  are 
Schonibergs  and  Nassaus  and  Auverquerques  in  the  Tudor  Chapel ; 
and  among  them  a  young  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  not  the  hero, 
but  his  nephew,  who  died  of  small-pox  while  visiting  England  in 
17 12.  There  are  some  Hanoverian  names,  too,  a  little  later,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  Handel. 

Royal  and  imperial  foreigners  have  not  been  many.  But  there 
have  been  some  of  both  kinds,  and  pretenders  as  well.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  possible  to  identify  with  either  class  Theodore 
Paleologus,  who,  owing  probably  to  his  having  held  a  military 
command  under  Lord  St.  John,  was  buried,  in  1644,  close  to  the 
monument  of  the  St.  John  family.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
certain  who  this  Paleologus  was.  Colonel  Chester  identifies  him 
with  the  eldest  son  of  Theodore  Paleologus  of  Landulph  in  Corn- 
wall, whose  well-known  monument  gives  his  pedigree  back  to 
Thomas  Paleologus,  brother  of  Constantine,  the  last  Emperor  of 
the  East.  But  he  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  his  mothers 
name  was  Mary  Balls.  We  may  perhaps  reckon  Prince 
Rupert  a  foreigner,  though  he  was  nephew  of  Charles  I.  and 
Duke  of  Cumberland ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
Marie  Josephine  Louise,  the  "  queen  "  of  Louis  XVIII.  She  is  de- 
scribed in  the  register  as  "  Reine  de  France  et  de  Navarre," 
and  though  Louis  eventually  reigned  in  France,  she  did  not  live 
to  share  his  throne.  The  register  further  states  that  she  "  died 
at  Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  15th  of  November,  1S10, 
and  was  buried  the  26th  of  the  same  month  in  King  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel,  aged  57  years."  According  to  the  funeral  book, 
quoted  by  Colonel  Chester,  the  interment  was  intended  to  be  only 
temporary,  and  in  March  1 8 1 1  her  body  was  taken  up  and 
delivered  to  Mr.  Martin,  undertaker,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
being  removed  to  Sardinia."  She  was  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  Italy.  The  temporary  occupation  like  this  of  a  grave 
in  the  Abbey,  which  for  the  purpose  was  used  as  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  mortuary,  proves  nothing,  and  can  hardly  be  accounted 
as  a  burial ;  indeed,  it  is  only  referred  to  in  the  Dean's  second 
manifesto.  The  case  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  who  three  years 
before  Queen  Marie  had  died  at  Salt  Hill  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two,  and  whose  body,  once  laid  in  the  chapel,  has  been  suffered  to 
remain  there,  has  been  made  too  much  of  as  a  precedent.  The  case 
most  nearly  in  point  is  in  reality  that  of  General  Paoli.  Like  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  a  Romanist,  and  his  body  was  buried,  not 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  iu  the  old  cemetery  at  St.  Pancras, 
like  so  many  of  his  co-religionists.  Sixty  years  after  his  death  his 
bones  were  removed  to  Corsica  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  and  "  the  Club" 
had  taken  care  that  he  should  not  be  forgotten  in  England,  and 
soon  after  his  death  Flaxman's  bust  was  placed  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir,  where  it  still  remains.  Paoli  was  not,  it  is  true,  a 
king,  or  even  an  emperor ;  but  he  was  President  of  the  Republic 
of  his  native  island,  and,  on  the  whole,  if  the  advocates  of  the 
present  scheme  want  a  sound  example,  one  which  is  so  far 
unique  in  the  Abbey,  and  yet  one  -which  will  bear  the 
most  hostile  examination,  here  it  is.  It  is  absurd  to  use 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  who  was  actually 
buried  in  the  Abbey,  who  was  not  in  any  way  a  pretender,  who 
■was  but  remotely  related,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  any  real  or 
nominal  King  of  France,  and  whose  body  still  remains  where  it 
was  laid.  The  Prince  of  the  Bonaparte  family  is  buried  at 
Chiselhurst  in  a  Roman  Catholic  cemetery,  as  Paoli  was  buried  at 
St.  Pancras ;  his  body  may  hereafter  be  removed,  as  that  of  Paoli 
has  been,  to  his  native  land;  he  had  friends,  and  was  esteemed  by 
many  who  never  saw  him,  in  England,  as  was  Paoli.  But  if  the 
proposal,  which  the  Dean  seems  to  support,  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  him  in  the  Abbey  is  ever  carried  out,  it  will  give  future 
writers  on  the  sentimental  and  romantic  aspects  of  Westminster  a 
new  and  curious  text.  Had  Paoli  continued  for  a  little  while 
longer  Governor  of  Corsica,  the  first  Bonaparte  could  not  have  been 
born  a  Frenchman,  even  in  name.  The  great-grandfather  of  the 
deceased  Prince  was  actually,  in  a  sense,  the  subject  of  Paoli.  And 
yet  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  from  the  birth  of  Louis  Bona- 


I  parte,  afterwards  King  of  Holland,  Prince  Louis's  grandfather,  the 
'  best  precedent  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  grandson  is 
found  in  the  case  of  a  geueral  who,  had  he  succeeded,  would  have 
!  prevented  all  connexion  between  the  destinies  of  France  and  of 
Corsica.    Such  is,  once  more,  the  irony  of  history. 


A  SPY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICES, 

f  1 1HE  editors  of  newspapers  are  probably  accustomed  to  being 
J-  waited  on  by  shabby  persons  who  want  to  dispose  of  secret 
information.  As  a  rule  the  information  is  worthless,  the  editor  is 
no  f/obemoucJie,  and  the  shabby  person  is  sent  away  without  the 
"  consideration "  for  which  he  wishes  to  barter  his  news.  One 
evening  in  the  summer  of  1878  a  man  came  to  the  office  of  the 
Globe  with  a  piece  of  news  which  was  very  important  indeed, 
nothing  less  than  a  summary  of  the  arrangement  just  concluded 
between  England  and  Russia.  We  can  all  remember  how  the 
patriotic  journal  found  room  and  a  special  edition  for  this  intelli- 
gence, how  no  one  believed  it,  how  it  was  repeated  in  a  "  letter 
from  Russia "  by  another  patriotic  print,  how  Lord  Salisbury 
declared  the  story  to  be  "  unworthy  of  confidence,"  and  how,  last 
of  all,  the  Globe  published  something  very  like  the  full  text  of  the 
document.  Then  there  was  a  week  of  suspicion,  Russian  spies 
were  looked  for  in  all  directions,  and  Mr.  Marvin,  a  casual 
"  writer  "  at  tenpenco  an  hour,  proved  to  be  the  ingenious  person 
who  had  read  and  made  a  note  of  the  diplomatic  secret. 

Mr.  Marvin,  "  late  of  Russia,"  and  "  member  of  the  Society  for 
the  Development  of  the  Science  of  Education,"  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world  and  of  the  English  public  offices.  He 
now  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  some  information  about 
the  inmates  of  the  latter  {Our  Public  Offices.  S.  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
It  is  an  age  of  revelations,  and  we  must  take  Mr.  Marvin's  for 
what  they  are  worth.  Every  line  of  his  book  stamps  him  as  a 
person  in  whom  it  would  be  silly  to  place  confidence,  and  he 
candidly  admits  that  he  resolved  to  sell  any  marketable  informa- 
tion he  might  acquire  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Has 
book  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  two  reasons.  First,  his  experience 
demonstrates  the  enormous  carelessness  which  must  have  prevailed 
at  the  Foreign  Office  before  an  important  treaty  could  be  handed 
over  to  the  "  Uncovenanted  mercies  "  of  a  casual  copyist.  Secondly',, 
his  narrative  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  practical  refutation  of  some 
of  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  as  to  the  value  of  education  and 
of  what  he  calls  "  Barnacles."  Mr.  Marvin  is  now  a  pressman,  it 
seems,  and  "  proud  of  the  title."  He  has  Dickens  at  his  finger 
ends,  which  is  almost  all  the  education  that  manyr  members  of 
his  class  seem  to  possess.  It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  by 
"  Barnacles  "  Mr.  Marvin  means  members  of  the  Civil  Service — 
that  is,  people  who  treated  him,  he  confesses,  as  if  he  had  been  a. 
gentleman.  It  is  worth  noticing,  by  the  way7,  that  some  indiscreet 
member  of  the  Foreign  Office  actually  congratulated  himself  on 
Mr.  Marvin's  presence  there  as  a  writer,  because  Mr.  Marvin  was 
a  gentleman.  Perhaps  it  was  through  this  misconception  that  the 
Office  entrusted  him  with  the  secret  memorandum. 

The  method  by  which  the  country  gets  her  writers  at  tenpence 
an  hour  is  probably  little  understood  by  the  public.  Mr.  Marvin, 
in  his  autobiographical  sketch,  explains  the  process  with  perfect 
lucidity.  The  candidates  have  to  give  some  account  of  their  past 
history,  and  Mr.  Marvin  seems  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Com- 
missioners "  should  pry  so  deeply  into  the  antecedents  of  men 
whom  they  hire  to  do  casual  work  at  tenpence  an  hour."  As  the 
"  casual  work  "  sometimes  includes  the  chance  of  inspecting  docu- 
ments at  the  Foreign  Office,  we  might  imagine  that  the  Commis- 
sioners could  hardly  be  too  careful.  The  entrance  'examination 
merely  tests  the  handwriting,  the  spelling,  the  power  of  decipher- 
ing manuscripts,  and  the  arithmetical  accomplishments  of  the 
candidates.  When  that  "  ordeal  "  is  passed,  the  successful  writer 
is  tossed  about  from  department  to  department,  as  his  services 
chance  to  be  needed.  Mr.  Marvin  went  first  to  the  Custom  House, 
which  he  describes  in  the  usual  style  of  third-hand  Dickens.  He 
"  added  up  small  entries  in  a  number  of  export  return  books, 
and  transferred  the  totals  into  fresh  ones  for  other  departments.'' 
lie  avers  that  the  officials  are  extremely  lazy,  and  that  a  City 
bookmaker,  with  three  juniors,  could  do,  for  700/.  or  Sool.  a  year, 
the  work  performed  by  thirteen  men  at  a  cost  of  2,500/.  per 
annum.  Here,  as  everywhere,  Mr.  Marvin  is  angry  because 
"  Barnacles  "  seem  to  do  no  more  work  than  casual  writers,  while 
writers  cannot  develop  into  "  Barnacles."  And  he  is  especially7 
angry,  not  without  cause,  because  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's  Commission 
turned  adrift  men  who  knew  their  duties,  and  let  in,  by  competi- 
tive examinations,  a  crowd  of  boys  fresh  from  school.  The  exami- 
nation system  is  an  overworked  hobby,  of  which  the  world  is 
becoming  weary.  There  remains  this  much  to  be  said  111  its 
favour,  that  it  may  or  should  help  to  secure  educated  officials, 
and  that  education  has  its  own  moral  traditions  and  social 
influences,  which  may7  be  absolutely  wanting  in  men  who  pan 
only  write  distinct  hands  and  do  sums  with  rapidity.  The  ethical 
code  of  Mr.  Marvin  was  so  remarkable  that  it  does  not  incline 
us  to  repose  confidence  in  persons  educated  solely  on  Pick- 
wick and  Little  Dorrit.  The  same  answer  will  always  be  ready 
when  people  like  Mr.  Marvin  attack  the  gigautic  salaries  and  the 
brief  hours  of  work  allotted  to  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is 
necessary  there  to  secure  absolute  secresy,  and  that  has 
been  done  by  appointing  educated  gentlemen,  whose  labours 
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are  often  serious  enough,  and  whose  salaries  can  only 
seem  m  bloated  "  to  writers  at  tenpence  an  hour.  On  this  subject 
Air.  Marvin's  wisdom  induces  him  to  write,  "  I  myself  believe  that 
if  the  Foreign  Office  concern  was  farmed  out  to  a  City  contractor, 
the  whole  business  of  the  place  might  be  done  with  one-third  the 
staff,  at  one- sixth  the  cost,  and  society  would  then,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  set  free  from  the  insufferable  presence  of  Poodle, 
Fitznoodle,  and  other  amiable  but  expensive  members  of  the 
widely  diffused  Barnacle  Family.*'  Mr.  Marvin's  imagination  sees 
"  Poodle  and  Noodle  *'  occupying  the  hours  before  noon  in  making 
"  fashionable  calls,"  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  early  habits  of 
society.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  City  contractors  are  just 
as  fond  of  early  news  as  patriotic  editors,  and  that  speculative 
spies,  whether  traders  or  penny-a-liners,  are  therefore  out  of  place 
at  the  Foreign  Office. 

That  department  was  the  last  in  which  Mr.  Marvin  shone  as  a 
writer.  He  scribbled,  loafed,  and  read  the  newspapers  at  Somerset 
House  and  at  the  Post  Otlice.  There  he  found  "  a  superior  set  of 
men,"  which  he  partly  attributes  to*  the  glorious  traditions  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates  and  -Air.  Anthony  Trollope.  He  returned  to  the 
Custom-House,  and  he  thought  of  setting  up  as  a  Professor 
■of  "  Liuguistry,"  and  had  even  printed  his  prospectus, 
when  a  grateful  country  called  him  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Here,  "  when  not  copying  a  Queen's  letter,  or  packing  up 
shipwreck  medals,  I  could  bury  myself  behind  the  Moscovski 
Vedomosti,  or  collect  data  from  secret  and  confidential  documents." 
Mr.  Marvin  gives  many  curious  notes,  thus  honestly  obtained, 
which  would  be  worth  quite  half-a-crown  each  as  "  paragraphs  " 
in  a  certain  class  of  journal.  Ultimately,  as  he  saw  no  chance  of 
becoming  a  "  Barnacle "  himself,  "  I  resolved  to  place  upon  the 
market  every  piece  of  information  that  chance  threw  into  my  way. 
I  made  a  reservation  only  when  I  was  asked  to  maintain  silence 
-  ...  or  when  I  saw  that  a  disclosure  would  be  attended  with 
evil  results."'  He  now  wonders  at  his  own  moderation,  and  that 
he  did  not  u  avail  himself  more  fully  of  the  opportunities  thrust 
violently  in  my  way."  That  there  is  some  truth  in  these  confes- 
sions, results  prove  to  demonstration.  It  seems  plain  that 
•officials  in  whom  custom  and  honourable  traditions  have  made 
secresy  habitual  expect  the  same  reticence  from  chance  writers. 
The  most  obvious  conclusion  is  that  there  should  be  no  such  people 
as  chance  writers  at  all,  especially  in  departments  like  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  wisdom  of  selecting  a  man  who  had  passed  several 
years  in  Russia  is  really  marvellous.  Mr.  Marvin,  as  he  declares, 
is  a  thorough  patriot  (indeed  he  makes  this  an  excuse  for  his 
conduct),  but  he  might,  for  anything  that  anybody  could  tell,  have 
been  the  Russian  spy  of  fiction. 

We  need  not  repeat  Mr.  Marvin's  account  of  the  way  in  which 
he  became  possessed  of  the  text  which  he  published  in  the  Globe. 
He  says  that  he  had  to  read  it  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  and  that 
he  u  Stokes'ed  it,"  or  committed  it  to  memory  on  the  system  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Stokes.  He  also  "  Stokes'ed  a  secret  treaty,"  so 
he  says,  which  he  has  not  yet  divulged.  The  inference  is  that 
the  secret  treaty  is  not  worth  any  editor's  money.  As  to  the 
motives  which  induced  Mr.  Marvin  to  throw  his  information  "on 
the  market "  he  gives  several,  from  which  we  may  choose  at 
pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  determined  to  punish  the 
Foreign  Office  for  giving  him  no  chance  to  rise  in  the  service. 
Next  he  hated  Count  Schouvaloff,  because  the  Count  is  the  foe  of 
freedom.  This  reason  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Count  was 
popularly  supposed,  at  first,  to  have  arranged  the  disclosure  him- 
self. Next,  Mr.  Marvin's  feelings  as  a  patriot  were  shocked 
by  the  surrender  of  Batoum.  "  I  said  it  was  a  disgrace 
that  Kars  and  Batoum  should  be  handed  over  to  Russia  to 
be  dealt  with  like  Poland  had  been.'  His  manly  indigna- 
tion rose  superior  to  grammar.  "  I  said  to  myself,  the  docu- 
ment deserves  exposure."  Next,  Mr.  Marvin  fancied  that  the 
document  was  to  be  given  to  the  newspapers  on  the  following 
day.  "  I  said  to  myself,  if  the  Government  has  a  right  to  give  a 
•State  document  to  the  Times  to-morrow,  I  have  a  light  to  give  a 
summary  to  the  Globe  over-night.  The  appearance  of  the  docu- 
ment a  few  hours  in  advance  can  surely  do  no  harm."  Thus  the 
patriotic  revenge,  and  noble  hatred  of  Count  Schouvaloff  have  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Marvin  now  justifies  himself  by  a  curious  con- 
ception as  to  his  "right"  in  a  State  document,  and  his  belief  in 
his  own  hannlesness.  Last  of  all,  "  out  of  gratitude  "  he  resolved 
to  give  (for  a  consideration)  the  document  to  the  Globe,  which 
had  already  employed  him.  No  man  ever  acted  on  more  noble 
motives  than  Marvin,  as  with  revenge,  gratitude,  love  of  freedom 
and  of  the  "  Gallant  Lazis,"  hatred  of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  Count 
Schouvaloff,  and  of  Barnacles  iu  his  heart,  he  marched  down  the 
Strand,  and  sold  his  employers.  We  almost  forgot  to  mention  that 
he  had  almost  as  many  motives  for  making  his  second  disclosure. 
One  was  righteous  indignation  against  Lord  Salisbury,  another 
was  the  desire  "  to  retrieve  my  reputation  as  a  contributor  of 
reliable  news." 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  for  newspapers  to  keep  "  contributors  of 
reliable  news  "  in  the  public  offices  and  at  the  public  expense.  A 
spirited  press  with  the  Globe's  notions  of  honour  might  resist  any 
Attempt  to  abolish  a  system  which  conduces  to  that  publicity  which 
all  should  desire.  Yet  though  we  do  not  often  agree  with  Mr. 
Marvin,  whose  whole  theory  of  life  and  duty  is  startling  in  its 
freshness,  we  may  be  at  one  with  him  ior  once.  "  The  Writer 
system,"'  he  says,  "  rests  entirely  on  the  false  assumption  that  me- 
chanical routine  can  be  separated  from  mental  responsibility  in  a 
■public  office."    Any  system  is  condemned  which  introduces  among 


officials,  however  indolent,  an  irresponsible  and  irrepressible  person 
like  Mr.  Marvin.  Even  if  reputable  prints  were  closed  against 
stolen  intelligence,  there  are  disreputable  prints  enough  to  open 
their  columns  to  social  or  political  informers. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  TAUNTOX. 

T  AST  year  the  Archaeological  Institute  visited  Northampton- 
shire  for  a  second  time  ;  this  year  it  has  paid  a  second — or, 
if  Bristol  may  be  legitimately  regarded  as  within  its  limits,  a 
third — visit  to  the  county  of  Somerset.  In  neither  case  has  there 
been  any  going  over  of  old  ground,  or  rehandling  of  subjects 
already  treated  of.  As  Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  in  his  inaugural 
address  as  President  of  the  Historical  section,  the  differences 

1  in  each  case  between  the  earlier  and  later  places  of  meeting — be- 

,  tween  Peterborough  and  Northampton,  and  between  Bath  and 
Taunton — -both  in  position  and  character,  are  so  great  as  to  render 
the  second  centres,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute,  an  untrodden 
field.  Both  Bath  and  Peterborough  are  border  cities,  lying  on  the 
very  verge  of  their  respective  counties,  with  the  historic  life  of 
which  they  have  only  a  feeble  connexion ;  while  Northampton 
and  Taunton  occupy  a  more  central  position,  and,  with  all  their 
points  of  marked  contrast,  are  each  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  county  as  a  county,  with  an  individual  history  and  a 
continuous  life.  In  each  case,  also,  the  former  place  of  meet- 
ing was  an  ecclesiastical,  the  second  a  civil,  centre.  The  great 
abbeys  of  Bath  and  Peterborough  overshadow  all  around  thera, 
at  least  in  mediaeval  times,  and  supply  the  ruling  idea  to  an 
archaeological  meeting  held  beneath  their  walls.  At  Taunton  this 
vear,  as  at  Northampton  last  year,  the  chief  interest  is  political 
rather  than  religious ;  circling  round  battles   and  sieges,  par- 

i  liaments  and  popular  assemblies,  and  illustrating  the  various 
great  epochs  in  our  national  history  by  which  England  has  grown 
into  what  it  is.  The  result  has,  in  both  instances,  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  The  meeting  at  Taunton  which  has  just 
concluded  was  a  still  more  marked  success  than  the  very  suc- 
cessful meeting  held  last  year  at  Northampton.  For  the 
interest  of  the  places  visited,  the  excellence  of  the  papers 
and  lectures  produced,  the  number  and  character  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  week's  proceedings,  and  the  reception 
afforded  to  the  body  by  the  Corporation  and  leading  inhabitants  of 
Taunton  and  the  gentry  of  the  county,  the  Taunton  meeting  of 
1879  may  rank  with  the  very  best  the  Institute  has  ever  held. 
The  arrangements  also  were  generally  excellent,  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  the  secretary,  and  the  staff  who 
worked  under  him. 

This  year  the  Institute  has  been  virtually  the  guest  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society,  by  whom  it  was  officially 
invited  to  Taunton,  and  who  put  at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
its  meetings  the  Castle  Hall  and  adjacent  buildings,  of  which  that 
Society  has  recently  become  the  possessor  by  purchase-  An  archce- 
ological  body  could  not  have  been  more  fittingly  housed  than  in 
this  historic  building,  which,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  past 

!  generations  and  the  base  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put,  still,  as 
Mr.  Hunt  showed  in  his  clear  and  able  lecture  on  Tuesday,  re- 
tains enough  of  its  original  arrangement  and  buildings  to  recall  the 
time  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Lie  of  Wessex, 
pushing  forward  his  frontier,  founded  it  as  the  stronghold  of  his 
newly-won  land  between  the  Parrett  and  the  Tone,  and  when  in 
722  his  Queen  zEthelburga  burnt  down  the  fortress  her  husband 
set  up,  but  which  the  rebellious  yEthelings  were  holding  against 
their  sovereign,  and  when  the  Norman  Bishops  of  Winchester,  to 
which  see  the  manor  had  been  given  by  /Ethelward,  raised  on  the 
site  their  strong  stone  castle,  the  walls  of  which  with  their  pi  a  - 
ter  buttresses  are  still  to  be  traced  on  the  north  front  of  the  hall. 
Later  on  Edwardian  prelates  built  the  gate-houses,  curtain  walls, 
and  towers,  and  Bishop  Laugtou  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury renovated  the  whole,  just  before  it  was  seized  and  held  by  the 
Cornish  insurgents  whom  Perkin  Warbeck  had  gathered  round  his 
standard  ;  and  Bishop  Home  in  the  early  days  of  Elizabeth  erected 
his  huge  ill-shapen  hall  on  the  site  of  the  more  graceful  fourteenth- 
century  building — that  hall  which  was  the  scene  of  the  judicial 
massacre  of  Jeffreys's  "Bloody  Assize,"  and  where  last  Thursday 
Mr.  Freeman  appropriately  recalled  the  glories  of  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  the  castle  and  town  by  Admiral  Blake,  himself  a  Bridg- 
water man,  against  the  royal  forces  under  the  brutal  Goring  iu 
1645,  in  which  "somewhat  like  the  defender  of  a  free  city,  de- 
fending a  town  which  had  a  character  and  interest  of  its  own,  he 
was  the  leader  of  burghers  who  knew  for  what  they  were  fighting, 
and  whose  hearts  were  thoroughly  in  the  cause."  On  no  occasion 
during  its  five-and-thirty  years'  career  has  the  Institute  found 
nobler  and  more  appropriate  lodgment.  We  hope  that  Lincoln  Castle, 
which  recent  changes  have  left  temporarily  tenantless,  will  be 
allowed  to  offer  a  similar  welcome  to  the  archaeologists  in  1SS0. 

Nor  was  it  in  Taunton  alone  that  this  cordial  reception  was 
extended  to  the  Institute.  In  whichever  direction  it  turned  its 
steps,  the  owners  of  the  great  historic  houses  of  the  county  opened 
their  doors  to  the  members,  and  not  only  gave  them  free  access  to 
every  object  of  interest,  within  or  around  their  walls,  but  pro- 
vided most  bountifully  for  their  refreshment.  This,  we  venture 
to  think,  is  a  not  unmixed  benefit.  It  may  appear  ungracious  after 
having  eaten  of  their  bread  to  lift  up  the  heel  against  such 
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bounteous  entertainers.  At  the  same  time  the  Institute  certainly 
loses  caste  if  it  comes  to  be  regarded  too  much  as  a  luncheon- 
eating  body;  while  the  time  spent  in  these  hospitable  receptions 
could  be  much  better  devoted  to  the  real  object  of  the  gathering 
— archaeological  research.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  plan 
adopted  last  year  at  Northampton  was  the  preferable  one.  and  that 
if  great  houses  are  visited  it  should  be  as  Althorp,  and  Castle 
Ashby,  and  Burleigh  were  visited  then,  simply  for  their  archaeo- 
logical and  architectural  interest,  the  necessary  midday  refresh* 
nients  being  provided  at  the  members'  own  expense.  This  plan 
•would  also  have  the  advantage  of  shaking  off  some  of  the  less 
desirable  attendants  at  these  meetings,  to  whom  a  lunch  at  a  great 
bouse  is  the  chief  attraction  in  an  excursion,  who  are  the  first  to  sit 
down  and  the  last  to  rise,  regardless  of  the  hungry  ones  who 
stand  patiently  waiting  their  turn. 

The  expeditions  were  well  arranged,  and  included  many  places 
of  high  interest  and  attractiveness.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
these,  certainly  the  newest  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  was 
that  to  the  lovely  and  well  preserved  little  Cistercian  abbey  of  Old 
Cleeve,  almost  unknown  to  the  archaeological  world  till  Mr.  Mack- 
enzie Walcott,  better  employed  in  unearthing  the  remains  of 
monastic  houses  than  in  writing  their  history,  superintended  the 
investigation  of  the  site  set  on  foot  by  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Luttrell,  and  published  its  results.  Passing  under  a  tall-gabled 
gate-house  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  bearing  the  ambiguous  motto, 
depending-  for  its  sense  on  the  position  of  a  non-existent  comma, 

Porta  patens  esto  milli  claudaris  honcsto, 

and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  little  crystal  stream  which  turned 
the  Abbey  mill,  the  cloistered  enclosure  is  entered,  with  the  beauti- 
ful Early  English  door,  and  unglazed  side  windows  of  the  Chapter 
House  facing  us,  and  the  slype  and  calefactory  beyond,  to  our 
right  the  Refectory,  and  to  our  left  the  western  alley,  divided  into 
carols  for  study,  with  richly  traceried  Perpendicular  windows. 
The  Early  English  dormitory,  and  Late  Perpendicular  refectory, 
•with  their  adjuncts,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  green  cloister 
garth,  would  require  but  a  small  outlay  to  fit  them  for  their  original 
purpose.  A  comparison  of  these  two  buildings,  and  the  position 
and  character  of  the  latter,  will  show  how  much  the  Cistercian 
body  had  declined  from  the  original  strictness  of  their  rule.  The  un- 
glazed and  shutterless  lancet  windows  of  the  dormitory,  where 
the  brethren  must  have  slept  almost  in  the  open  air,  contrast 
strangely  with  the  sumptuous  refectory,  with  its  rich  traceried 
■windows,  its  magnificent  timber  roof  and  capacious  fireplace, 
■with  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  covering  the  wall  behind 
the  dais.  It  is  at  first  perplexing  to  find  a  Cistercian  refectory 
occupying  the  place  of  a  Benedictine  refectory,  parallel  to 
the  church  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister,  instead  of,  as  usual, 
at  right  angles  to  it ;  but  recent  investigations  have  laid  bare  the 
tile  pavement  of  the  original  refectory,  rich  in  the  heraldic  bearings 
of  the  Clares,  and  the  King  of  the  Romans,  in  its  normal  place. 
The  foundations  of  the  church,  which,  before  the  recent  excavations, 
•were  entirely  concealed  by  stables  and  pigsties  and  a  mass  of  farm 
refuse  as  foul  as  that  recently  noticed  by  us  at  St.  Leonard's,  Stam- 
ford, have  been  completely  laid  bare,  and  present  an  interest- 
ing example  of  the  purest  Cistercian  type,  with  a  very  short 
square-ended  presbytery,  and  pair  of  quadrangular  chapels  opening- 
out  of  each  of  the  transepts.  The  foundations  of  the  massive 
stone  screens  which  enclosed  the  ritual  choir,  projecting  one  bay 
beyond  the  crossing,  and  the  west  wall  of  the  rood  screen,  can 
still  be  traced.  The  bases  of  several  of  the  cylindrical  nave-piers 
with  one  or  two  courses  of  their  shafts,  and  several  patches  of 
rich  encaustic  tiles,  break  the  greensward,  and  are  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  the  weather  by  glass.  It  is  to  be 
■wished  that  every  monastic  ruin  had  such  a  caretaker  as  Mr. 
Luttrell.  The  architecture  of  this  church  recalls  that  of  the 
almost  contemporaneous  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Louth  Park,  in 
Lincolnshire,  the  remains  of  which  were  partially  unearthed,  at 
the  cost  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  W.  Allison,  a  few  years  since,  pre- 
paratory to  the  visit  of  the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  No 
greater  attraction  could  be  offered  to  the  members  of  the  ArcluTo- 
logical  Institute  in  their  projected  visit  to  Lincolnshire  than  that 
-which  would  be  furnished  by  the  completion  of  this  excellent 
•work  under  efficient  superintendence. 

Hardly  inferior  in  interest  to  Cleeve  Abbey  are  the  remains  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Muchelney  (the  "  MuckleEye,"  or  great  island, 
rising  from  the  marshes  of  Athelney,  famous  in  the  history  of 
Alfred),  founded  by  Athelstan  in  939.  Before  the  excavations  lately 
carried  out  by  the  Somersetshire  Society,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Walter 
Long  of  Preshaw,  nothing  of  this  Abbey  was  visible  but  the 
abbot's  house  (pronounced  by  Mr.  Parker  to  be  "  a  fine  example 
of  a  small  house  of  a  man  of  rank  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century''),  and  part  of  the  south  walk  of  the  cloister.  A  discreet 
use  of  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  has  now  revealed  the  whole  ichno- 
graphy  of  a  grand  cruciform  church,  measuring  173  feet  by 
52,  with  a  nave  of  eleven  bays,  and  an  apsidal  Norman  choir 
of  five  bays,  ending  originally  in  an  almost  circular  Lady  chapel 
bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to  Becket's  Crown  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  gave  place 
in  Decorated  times  to  an  eastern  limb,  square  in  ground-plan 
and  of  much  greater  length.  The  fragments  of  window  tracery  lying 
about  show  that  this  addition  must  have  been  of  exquisite  style 
and  design.  These  two  abbey  churches,  rated  to  the  very  founda- 
tions, make  us  sigh  to  think  of  the  vast  architectural  wealth  of 
Which  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
robbed  us.  The  same  day  that  the  Institute  visited  Cleeve  took'  it 
also  to  l)uu3ter  Castle,  the  "  Aluwick  of  the  South,'"  crowning  its 


richly  wooded  hill,  looking  across  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the 
Welsh  mountains,  with  a  group  of  towers  of  unusual  picturesque- 
ness  of  outline.  We  know  few  things  more  attractive  thau 
the  little  town  with  its  quaint  old  houses  and  a  gabled  market- 
house,  most  tempting  to  the  sketcher,  nestling  securely  at 
its  foot,  and  its  grand  church,  like  Arundel,  half  monastic,  half 
parochial,  but  where,  by  a  happier  fortune,  the  owner  proves 
his  proprietorship  by  the  loving  care  he  evidences  for  his  pro- 
perty; and  though  the  old  arrangement  is  still  in  the  main 
undisturbed,  and  the  eastern  limb  is  divided  off,  and  the  parochial 
altar  stands  under  the  crossing,  the  chancel  has  been  beautifully  re- 
novated and  is  used  for  a  daily  parish  service.  Mr.  Luttrell  deserves 
sincere  thanks  for  the  thoroughly  conservative  restoration  of  this 
most  curious  church,  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Street.  Another 
excursion  carried  the  Archaeologists  to  the  grandly  situated  British 
earthwork  of  Castle  Neroche,  with  its  truly  magnificent  prospect, 
the  plan  and  meauing  of  which  were  ably  set  forth  by  Prebendary 
Scarth,  who  raised  an  indignant,  and  we  trust  not  idle,  protest 
against  the  barbarism  that  is  carting  away  this  great  historic  work 
to  mend  the  roads.  The  scene  of  another  excursion  was  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  with  Nether  Stowey,  Alfoxton,Kilve,. 
and  St.  Audries,  so  rich  in  memories  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
whose  "  airy  ridge  "  and  "  sylvan  courts  "  saw  the  birth  of  the 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  "  Christabel,"  as  well  as  of  "  We  are  Seven," 
and  many  of  the  late  Laureate's  best  known  "  Lyrical  Ballads."  Here 
archaeology  was  represented  by  the  noble  but  terribly  over-restored 
Norman  church  of  Stoke  Courcy  and  the  fragment  of  its  castle, 
the  wondrously  tall  church  of  Cannington,  and  the  delicious 
old  Manor-Houses  of  Blackmoor  and  Doddington,  the  former  pre- 
serving its  domestic  chapel,  with  the  usual  two-storied  arrange- 
ment at  the  west  end,  almost  untouched.  It  was  a  day  much  to 
be  remembered.  We  can  but  mention  the  visits  to  Martockwith  its- 
glorious  church,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Perpendicular  churches  of 
Somerset,  and  the  lovely  and  little  altered  Decorated  hall  of  its- 
Mauor-House ;  toMontacute,  with  its  stirring  historic  memories,  the 
many-windowed  fronts  of  its  Manor-House,  its  much  over-restored, 
but  still  most  interesting,  church,  and  the  delicious  fragment  of  the 
quadrangle  of  its  Priory,  like  a  bit  of  All  Souls'  or  some  other  college 
transplanted  from  Oxford  to  the  South- West ;  and  thence  to  the 
very  remarkable  cruciform  church  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  showing 
something  of  every  style  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  and  full 
of  odd  surprises  and  archaeological  puzzles,  with  the  well-known, 
camp  which  crowns  the  hill  above  it ;  and — to  wind  up  a  catalogue 
of  more  than  usual  attractiveness — to  Wells  and  Glastonbury.  To 
include  these  last-named  places,  so  overwhelmingly  rich  in  archi- 
tectural and  historic  interest,  at  the  end  of  a  crowded  programme 
we  consider  a  decided  mistake.  Wells  and  Glastonbury  might 
each  well  occupy  more  than  a  day,  and  to  attempt  to  "  do  "  both 
in  what  was  left  of  a  single  day,  after  two  long  journeys,  could 
only  end  in  hurry,  confusion,  and  disappointment.  The  day,  we 
hope,  is  not  far  distant  when  Wells  will  be  the  centre  of  the  In- 
stitute's annual  meeting. 

Delightful  as  these  excursions  were,  that  which  specially 
characterized  the  Taunton  meeting  above  other  similar  gatherings, 
and  made  the  excursions  so  instructive,  was  the  singular  excellence  of 
the  lectures  and  papers.  The  key-note  given  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the  meeting — an* 
almost  faultless  model  of  what  such  addresses  should  be,  neither  too. 
long  nor  too  learned  for  his  mixed  audience,  touching  lightly  and 
gracefully  on  the  chief  teachings  of  archaeology,  and  the  three 
"  historic  cycles,"  as  he  termed  them,  of  Arthur,  of  Alfred,  and  of 
Monmouth,'by  which  the  county  of  Somerset  has  been  illustrated — 
was  ably  maintained  throughout.  Whether  we  were  listening  to- 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  expounding  on  the  Mound  of  Dunster  the  leading 
principles  of  mediaeval  castle-building  and  the  history  of  the 
fortress,  or  to  Prebendary  Scarth  describing  the  traces  of  Roman 
occupation  in  Somerset,  and  showing  the  meaning  of  the  earth- 
works at  Castle  Neroche  and  Ham  Hill,  or  to  Mr.  Eairless  Barber 
repeopling  the  ruins  of  Cleeve  Abbey  with  a  Cistercian  brother- 
hood, or  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  in  the  hall  of  Dunster  Castle, 
tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  Mohuns  and  the  Luttrells,  we  felt  that 
in  eacE  case  we  were  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  master  of  his  subject. 
The  chief  place,  however,  was  naturally  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Ereeman,  whose  reappearance  at  the  Institute  meetings,  after  his 
long  indisposition,  was  a  matter  of  general  congratulation.  His 
principal  effort  was  in  the  address  delivered  as  Chairman  of  the 
Historical  Section,  on  the  history  of  Somerset,  in  which  with 
admirable  discrimination  he  contrasted  Northamptonshire,  the 
place  of  the  Institute's  last  meeting,  with — we  must  not  say 
Somersetshire,  but,  the  county  of  Somerset.  He  made  us  see  how 
the  one  was  a  portion  of  English  territory  sheared  off,  for  adminis- 
trative convenience,  taking  its  name  from  that  which  was  consti- 
tuted its  chief  town — "a  comparatively  modern  department,  a 
shire  in  the  literal  sense,"  without  any  history  of  its  own  ;  while 
the  other,  "  the  laud  of  the  Sumorsaetas,"  was  no  shire,  but  one  oi 
the  primaeval  districts  of  which  England  was  made  up,  and  older 
than  England  itself,  "  an  immemorial  (/an,"  bearing  the  name  not 
of  any  one  town,  because  there  was  no  one  town  of  predominant 
importance  in  it,  but  of  a  people,  of  a  tribe,  with  a  history  of  its 
own,  "  which  is  part  of  the  growth  of  England  only  by  being  the 
growth  of  one  of  those  smaller  settlements  by  whose  union 
England  was  to  be  made."  He  showed  how  the  characteristic 
difference  of  the  two  counties  was  maintained  in  the  historic 
memories,  whether  political,  military,  or  religious,  by  which  they 
were  respectively  enriched,  and  how  impossible  it  was  that  the 
events  of  which  "the  one  was  the  scene  could  have  happened  in  the 
other.    We  can  barely  mention  Mr.  Ereeman's  other  addresses 
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— that  at  Dunster  Church,  in  which  he  made  the  least  in- 
structed see  and  feel  the  meaning  of  its  singular  arrangement  as 
two  churches  under  one  roof;  those  at  Stoke  Courcy,  Mar- 
tock,  and  Staple  Fitzpain,  where  he  expounded  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Somerset  church  architecture,  in  its  windows, 
timber  roofs,  and  unrivalled  Perpendicular  towers ;  and  espe- 
cially that  delivered  at  Montacute,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
"  Mons  acutus,"  on  the  top  of  which  was  found  "  tho  Holy  Cross," 
transferred  by  Tofig,  Canute's  "Stallere."  to  Waltham,  which 
gave  the  battle-cry  to  England  on  the  field  of  Senlac — the  scene 
of  the  last  struggle  made  by  Englishmen  against  the  Norman 
invaders,  when  the  men  of  Devon  and  Somerset  were  crushed 
by  the  Conqueror  ;  and,  in  its  vanished  Norman  castle,  "  the  den 
of  tho  insatiable  plunderer,*'  its  parish  church,  Cluniac  priory, 
and  its  Manor-House,  built  by  the  patriot  Sir  Richard  Phelips, 
presenting  in  one  glance  "  the  whole  history  of  Montacute,  and  in 
that,  in  brief,  the  whole  history  of  England."  Mr.  Freeman's  dis- 
course at  Wells  on  Monday  we  did  not  hear.  It  was  perhaps 
fortunate  for  the  author  of  a  paper  on  the  occupation  of  Taunton  by 
the  British,  read  on  Tuesday  evening,  that  Mr.  Freeman  was 
absent  on  that  occasion.  The  undoubting  acceptance  of  the  old 
exploded  tales  of  the  Druids  and  other  historical  myths,  and  the 
boldness  with  which  local  names  were  tortured  into  evidence  of  the 
author's  position,  would  infallibly  have  brought  down  on  his  head 
a  still  more  withering  rebuke  than  that  which  visited  another 
local  antiquary,  who  was  guilty  of  placing  Bishop  de  Blois  before 
Bishop  Gitl'ard.  As  it  was,  the  language  used  by  one  auditor 
— who  characterized  the  paper  as  "  the  most  undiluted  nonsense 
he  had  heard  for  some  time  " — as  well  as  by  others,  was  so  strong 
as  to  elicit  some  deprecatory  words  from  the  chairman,  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  who  expressed  a  hope  that  such  remarks  were  to  be 
taken  "  in  a  Pickwickian  sense."  The  discussion  was  one  of  the 
most  animated  and  amusing,  and,  we  may  add,  not  the  least  useful, 
of  the  whole  Congress. 


DO  RAT. 

ALL  who  know  anything  of  the  French  literature  of  the  last 
century  know  that  the  philosophical  church  was  not  much 
more  tolerant  of  dissenters  and  free  lances  than  the  elder  and 
more  august  institution.  Those  who  were  not  sealed  of  the  tribe 
of  Francois-Marie  had  to  lay  their  account  for  a  good  deal  of 
detraction,  a  vast  amount  of  sneeriDg,  and  occasionally  some 
virtuous  indignation,  which  at  this  distance  of  time  seems  to  us 
not  a  little  ridiculous.  Among  the  men  of  letters  who  refused  to 
be  ranked  among  the  philosopher  was  the  pleasant  versifier  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Dorat,  though  by  no 
means  a  man  of  strait-laced  morality,  and  not  inclined  to  be 
violently  orthodox,  was  too  easy-going,  too  little  given  to  thinking 
on  serious  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  may  perhaps  say, 
too  sensible  to  join  the  army  of  the  enemies  of  L'Infume.  He 
did  more  than  keep  aloof  from  them  ;  he  occasionally  presumed 
to  attack  them ;  and  he  had  his  reward.  It  became  the  fashion 
to  sneer  at  him  as  a  literary  trifler.  Lebrun,  the  best  represen- 
tative of  Pindar  which  eighteenth-century  France  could  lay  its 
hands  on,  called  him  "  Le  ver  luisant  du  Parnasse."  Galiani,  the 
wittiest  and  wickedest  of  all  the  philosophic  tribe,  remarked  of 
his  charmingly  illustrated  books,  "  Ce  poete  se  sauve  du  naufrage 
de  planche  en  planche."  Grimm,  or  some  one  of  Grimm's  con- 
tributors, informed  him  that  he  was  "  a  canary."  Dorat  did  not 
trouble  himself  much  about  these  assaults  ;  and,  in  his  "  Epitre 
aux  grands  hommes  des  coteries,"  showed  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  good  wit  and  of  better  sense  than  his  enemies.  The  opening 
lines  are  worth  quoting : — 

Ecoutez-moi,  mes  chers  amis, 
Je  n'aurai  pas  le  ton  se'vere. 
Soyez  (si  cela  peut  vous  plaire) 
Lumineux,  profonds,  e'rudit.s. 
Ke'gnez  par  vos  calculs  hardis 
Sur  la  peupladc  liltcraire. 
De  Pc'tersbourg  jusqu'ii  Paris 
Tendcz  lc  rilet  salutaire 
Ou  vont  se  prendre  les  esprits. 
Que  la  clarte'  se  de'veloppe 
Avcc  chacun  de  vos  pamphlets, 
Qu'elle  e'tonne  par  ses  reflets 
Tons  les  aveugles  de  FEurope. 
Faites  galoper  vos  agens, 
Extirpez  les  errcurs  funestes  ; 
Mais,  pour  Dieu,  soyez  bonnes  gens 
Et  si  vous  pouvtz,  plus  modestes. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  hit  off  the  pretentions,  the  fussiness,  and 
the  foibles  of  the  missionary  philosophers  with,  as  Cowley  some- 
where says,  "a  more  gentlemanlike  correction." 

Claude  Joseph  Dorat  was  born  in  1734  and  died  in  1780.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  of  some  position  and  wealth,  and  expressly 
disclaimed  descent  from  his  quasi-namesake,  the  teacher  and 
member  of  the  Pleiade.  After  trying  the  liar,  and  serving  for 
some  time  as  a  mousquetaire,  he  betook  himself  definitely  ^lite- 
rature, and  made  even  his  enemies  confess  that  he  at  least  pos- 
sessed industry.  Although  he  died  a  comparatively  young  man, 
his  works  fill  twenty  volumes,  containing  examples  of  almost 
every  style  of  literature  that  the  time  admired.  He  began,  of 
course,  with  tragedy,  and  the  collaboration  of  Crebillon  the 
elder  did  not  save  Zulica  from  qualified  damnation.  Dorat,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  the  least  discouraged — discouragement,  indeed, 


seems  to  have  been  an  unknown  feeling  with  him — and  during  his 
life  he  produced  a  baker's  dozen  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  into 
which  the  inquisitive  may  be  earnestly  dissuaded  from  looking.  But 
he  was  very  far  from  confining  himself  to  the  drama,  and  indeed 
if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  not  be  worth  writing  about.  Nor  do 
his  prose  efforts  (romances  sometimes  in  the  fairy  style  of  the 
younger  Crebillon,  and  sometimes  made  up  of  long  chains  of 
letters)  deserve  much  more  attention.  Les  Sacrifices  de  V amour t 
Les  malhenrs  de  I'inconstance,  Volsidor  et  Zulmiane,  are  hardly 
worth  turning  over,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  illustrations, 
by  which,  according  to  Galiani's  spiteful  but  appropriate  pun, 
Dorat's  books  are  generally  saved.  His  real  forte  lay  in  the 
direction  of  light  poetry  of  the  kind  which  Voltaire  had 
made  fashionable,  with  an  occasional  echo  of  Chaulieu  and  his 
followers,  or  even  of  older  work.  Dorat's  special  mania  was 
the  epistle.  There  is  hardly  any  end  to  his  verse  letters.  Some- 
times they  bind  themselves  up  in  bundles  as  in  the  case  of  a 
deplorable  "  Ohanoinesse  de  Lisbon."  More  often  they  are  de- 
tached, and  of  these  detached  epistles  the  number  and  the  subjects 
are  infinite.  Dorat  and  Mr.  Toots  would  have  entertained  a 
sincere  sympathy  for  one  another.  The  poet  sends  epistles  to 
Voltaire,  to  Hume,  to  every  noteworthy  personage  of  his  time  ; 
he  writes  "  to  an  atheist,"  "  to  a  comet,"  "  A  la  raison  d'un 
homme  qui  n'en  a  pas."  Had  it  occurred  to  him  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  written  an  epistle  to  things  in  general.  Besides  these 
Epitres  he  has  odes,  epigrams,  songs,  fables,  verse — tales  and  every 
conceivable  variety  of  occasional  poetry.  Plis  fortune,  which  was 
fair,  enabled  him  to  bring  out  his  books  in  a  delightfully  coquettish 
dress,  and  upon  the  illustrations  of  one  alone  he  is  said  to  have  spent 
thirty  thousand  livres.  The  titles  correspond  to  the  dress.  Les 
Baisers  is  indeed  borrowed  as  well  as  its  contents  ;  but  Mes 
Fantaisies,  Mes  Nouveaux  Torts,  and  so  forth,  are  more  original, 
and  in  their  way  not  less  pleasing.  Unfortunately  for  Dorat  the 
sale  of  his  books  by  no  means  recompensed  him  for  these  extra- 
vagances, and  for  the  similar  but  still  more  costly  fancy  which  he 
had  for  gorgeously  equipping  his  worthless  plays.  He  got  rid  of 
most  of  his  fortune,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  in 
uncomfortably  embarrassed  circumstances.  At  last,  and  before 
very  long,  it  was  time  to  die.  He  was  warned  of  his  danger  and 
proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  it  in  a  style  which,  from  all 
that  we  hear  of  him,  seems  to  have  about  it  less  bravado  than 
childish  whimsicality.  He  had  his  hair  dressed  and  powdered, 
arrayed  himself  fully,  and  shortly  after  expired  upon  a  sofa  "  en 
corrigeant  une  6preuve."  Of  all  the  queer  variations  of  "  Meum 
est  propositum  "  that  are  on  record,  certainly  this  is  the  queen  st. 
We  do  not  think  that  literary  men  of  twenty  years'  standing 
usually  regard  the  correction  of  proofs  as  an  ideally  delightful 
employment. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said 
that  Dorat  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  persons  of  a  certain  catholicity 
of  taste,  and  by  those  persons  only  when  they  are  in  the  mood. 
If  Dresden  china,  minuets,  powder,  and  so  forth,  are  distasteful, 
Dorat  will  be  distasteful  too.  If  they  are  not  distasteful,  Dorat 
will  be  able  to  supply  very  appropriate  music  to  accompany  the 
entertainment.  He  is  absolutely  destitute  of  passion ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  does  not  even  attempt  it.  One  of  his  best 
things  is  a  letter  to  a  young  lady — "  Qui  me  proposait  d'aller 
passer  un  mois  avec  elle " — and  who  seems  to  have  been  senti- 
mental enough  to  recommend  the  country  for  the  place  of  the  joint 
sojourn.  Dorat  suggests  the  disadvantages  of  the  proceeding  in 
language  which  Celimene,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  been  thankful  for.  But  while  there  is  thus  no  passion  in 
him,  and  hardly  any  sentiment,  he  has  not  a  few  compensations. 
He  is  invariably  good-humoured  ;  rarely  cynical  in  his  good- 
humour;  and  though  he  sometimes  tried  hard  to  attain  to  the 
fashionable  indecency,  it  evidently  did  not  come  naturally  to  him. 
His  best  verse,  too,  is  extraordinarily  light  and  sparkling.  The 
following  short  piece  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
short  verses  catch  up  and,  so  to  speak,  return  the  quick  music  of 
the  song.  In  this  French  lyric  poetry  is  apt  to  fail,  the  grave 
harmony  of  the  Alexandrine  having  so  deeply  stamped  itself  upon 
the  whole  prosody  of  the  language  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  it:— 

Les  Vendaxges  de  Venus. 


Dans  File  de  Cythere 
Ve'nus  a  son  pressoir, 
Que  d'une  main  legere 
Les  plaisirs  font  mouvoir. 
On  y  puise  sans  cesse 
Ce  nectar  precieux 
Que  verse  la  jeunesse 
A  la  table  des  dieux. 

Cuve  oil  Fon  est  a  l'aise 
Plait  le  mieux  a  Bacchus. 
Ce  gout — ne  lui  de'plaise — 
Sie'roit  nial  a  Ve'nus. 
Le  plus  petit  espace 
KcnI'erme  mille  appas  ; 
Le  vin  lieut  de  la  place, 
Le  plaisir  n'en  tient  pas. 


Tout  rempli  d'allegresse 
Comme  on  voit  le  glaneur 
Grapiller  ce  que  laisse 
Le  fer  du  vendangeur : 
Anne  d'une  fauciile 
Dans  Cythere  a  son  tour 
Le  pauvre  Hymen  grapille 
Les  restes  de  l'amour. 

Ennemi  du  mystere, 
Bacchus  cherche  un  sejour 
Que  le  soleil  e:claire 
Et  vendange  le  jour. 
Ve'nus  aime  le  sombre 
Du  plus  petit  reduit, 
Elle  se  plait  a  l'ombre 
Et  vendange  la  nuit. 


If  Philiue  had  known  this  song,  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  sung  it,  and  William  Blake  must  surely  have  had  it  in  his 
head  when  he  wrote  a  certain  vigorous  epigram  about  "age  and 
sickness."  Its  versification,  however,  not  its  tenor,  makes  it  worth 
quoting,  and  of  this  sort  of  sparkling  verse  there  is  not  a  little 
scattered  about  Dorat's  twenty  volumes.  A  poet  who  more  abso- 
lutely demands  the  aid  of  the  selector  could  hardly  be  found,  yet 
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the  original  volumes  have,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  a  special 
charm  of  their  own.  No  one  who  has  read  them  fails  afterwards 
to  associate  in  some  inextricable  manner  the  light  and  fluttering 
verses  with  the  illustrations  so  bountifully  scattered  about  them. 
These  illustrations,  in  the  earlier  volumes  chiefly  by  Eisen,  in  the 
later  by  Marillier,  are  admirable  examples  of  the  charming  taille 
douce,  the  secret  of  which  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  have 
carried  off  with  it.  In  the  fables,  for  instance,  every  poem  has  its 
headpiece  illustrating  the  subject,  and  besides  this  an  elaborate  tail 
piece,  which  may  or  may  not  directly  concern  the  poem,  but  which 
is  always  delicately  conceived  and  admirably  drawn.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  cupid  paying  attention  to  a  hooped  and  powdered  damsel  in  a 
"  cabinet  of  verdure,"  sometimes  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  myrtles 
and  all  the  flora  of  Venus,  sometimes  a  conventional  pile  of  masks 
and  scutcheons  aud  armour,  but  always  something  attractive  and 
fanciful.  The  frontispieces,  as  usual,  are  simple,  but  especially 
careful  in  style.  All  this  forms  a  very  pleasant  and  seductive  j 
framework  and  scenery  for  the  Parnassus  in  which  Dorat,  accord-  | 
ing  to  his  enemies,  performs  the  undignified  functions  of  glow- 
worm and  canary.  All  we  can  say  is  that  uglier  birds  than 
canaries,  and  insects  very  much  more  offensive  than  glowworms,  } 
have  sometimes  found  their  way  to  the  holy  hill.  When  the 
contemporary  critics  were  in  a  good  humour  they  admitted  that, 
if  Dorat  was  an  imitator  of  Voltaire,  he  was  at  any  rate  the  best 
of  such  imitators.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  in  some 
respects  he  was  less  an  imitator  of  Voltaire  than  was  thought,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  matter  of  breviary  that  Voltaire  had  tried  every 
style  and  was  unsurpassable  in  all.  In  mere  wit,  of  course,  the 
comparison  would  be  absurd.  But  Dorat  has  made  a  closer  ap- 
proach to  really  lyrical  versification  than  his  master.  Voltaire's 
verse,  admirable  as  it  is  in  some  ways,  usually  deserves  the 
reproach,  from  which  so  little  French  poetry  from  Malherbe  to 
Lamartine  can  escape,  that  it  is  Alexandrines  cut  up  into  lengths, 
and  it  very  seldom  possesses  the  springing  and  bounding  move- 
ment of  which  Dorat,  as  we  have  shown  by  example,  was  capable. 
To  keep  up  the  zoological  metaphors  with  which  his  enemies 
treated  him,  no  poet  was  ever  more  of  a  butterfly  than  Dorat.  But 
butterflies  in  line  weather  and  in  suitable  surroundings  are  pretty 
enough  to  look  at  now  and  then. 


PROFESSOR  SCHULTE  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION 
OF  GERMANY. 

PROFESSOR  SCHTJLTE  is  well  known  to  be  the  most 
eminent  among  the  lay  adherents  of  the  Old  Catholic  body 
in  Germany.  He  was  formerly  what  he  would  now  call  an 
Ultramontane,  and  held  the  post  of  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at 
Prague,  but  he  joined  the  Old  Catholics  after  the  Vatican  Council, 
and  now  occupies  a  chair  at  Berlin.  "We  turned  therefore  with 
considerable  interest  to  his  article  in  the  Contemporary  llevieiv  of 
this  month  on  the  Religious  Condition  of  Germany,  and  must 
confess  ourselves  to  have  been  a  good  deal  disappointed.  It  con- 
tains indeed  much  interesting  matter  and  literally  bristles  with 
statistics,  but  on  the  points  where  we  had  specially  looked  for 
some  fresh  information  or  guidance  from  the  author,  he  tells  us 
hardly  anything,  while  the  tone  throughout  is  so  discouraging  as 
to  be  little  short  of  pessimist.  All  that  Dr.  Schulte  cares  to  say 
about  the  Old  Catholics  is  comprised  in  a  few  lines,  from  which 
we  should  infer  thiit  their  cause  is  certainly  not  advancing,  as 
their  entire  number  in  all  Germany  is  stated  to  be  only  about 
6o,ooo.  And  all  he  has  to  tell  us  of  the  hopes  or  prospects  of  the 
future  is  that  atheism  and  indifferentism  are  rapidly  growing 
on  all  sides,  that  everybody  is  dissatisfied  and  lays  the  blame 
on  everybody  else,  and  that  "  there  is  but  one  reason- 
able way  to  mend  matters,"  which  is,  in  plain  words,  to  do 
nothing,  or,  as  the  author  puts  it,  "  to  cease  the  "present  system 
of  experimenting  " — does  this  refer  to  the  Old  Catholics  ? — "  to 
allow  existing  institutions  quietly  to  work  out  their  own  issues ; 
and  leave  it  to  time  to  prove  what  is  true  and  lasting,  and 
what  must  be  abandoned  as  injurious  and  false."  Professor  Schulte 
evidently  thinks  very  badly  of  the  Catholics,  which  term  he 
generally  uses  as  synonymous  with  "  Ultramontanes,"  though  it  is 
sometimes  taken  to  include  the  Old  Catholics  and  "State  Catho- 
lics "  also,  the  latter  designation  being  apparently  applied  not  to 
any  separate  organization,  but  to  what  we  should  call  the  Erastian 
party  in  the  Church.  But  neither,  as  will  appear  presently,  has  he 
much  good  to  say  of  the  Protestants  in  a  religious  sense.  Of  Old 
Catholic  principles,  which  are  his  own,  he  of  course  speaks  with 
commendation,  but  of  any  influence  the  nascent  community  may 
be  expected  to  exercise  on  the  religious  life  of  Germany  he  says 
not  a  word.  The  statistics  however  which  he  puts  before  us  are 
important  and  in  some  respects  startling,  though  they  will  hardly 
be  new  to  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject.  His 
comments  have  also  the  interest  derived  from  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  facts,  but  they  ought  to  be  received  with 
some  caution.  The  zeal  of  converts  is  proverbial,  and  Professor 
Schulte  shook  the  dust  from  off  his  feet  when  he  left  the 
Church  of  his  former  allegiance.  What  he  has  since  written 
about  the  existing  results  of  clerical  celibacy  would  at  once  prove, 
what  might  be  inferred  from  his  present  strictures,  that  he  is  not 
free  from  the  temptation  of  Buffering  his  religious  antipathies  to 
colour  his  estimate  of  the  situation.  It  is  rather  in  his  statement 
than  in  his  explanation  of  the  actual  facts  that  the  main  signifi- 
cance of  the  present  paper  must  be  sought.    To  those  who  are 


interested  in  the  religious  phenomena  of  Germany  it  will  suggest 
matter  for  very  grave  reflection,  whether  or  not  they  agree  with 
the  views  propounded  by  the  writer. 

It  appears  that  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  in 
Germany  is  that  of  36  per  cent,  to  62  per  cent.,  the  remaining  frac- 
tion of  the  population  being  made  up  of  some  small  sects  and  of 
the  Jews.  Austria,  which  however  does  not  fall  directly  within 
the  purview  of  the  present  inquiry,  is  "almost  entirely  Catholic, 
for  the  400,000  Protestants  are  lost  among  the  21,500,000  Catho- 
lics." But  the  proportion  of  Catholic  to  Protestant  students  in 
the  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  of  Germany — which  last  are  ex- 
plained to  be  "  schools  where  languages  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  taught " — does  not  correspond  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  population.  In  the  Gymnasia  there  are  68  per  cent. 
Protestants  to  21  per  cent.  Catholics  and  9  per  cent.  Jews;  in 
the  Realschulen  79  Protestants  to  1 1  Catholics  and  8  Jews ;  and  in 
both  classes  of  schools  the  Jewish  scholars  are  steadily  increasing. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  every  one  must  have  passed  through 
a  Gymnasium  or  Itealschule  before  he  can  hold  any  responsible 
Government  office,  it  seems  clear  that  the  offices  of  State,  as 
well  as  the  learned  professions,  industry,  and  trade  are  passing  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics.  Professor  Schulte's  explanation  is  that  the  hierarchy 
does  not  desire  superior  mental  culture  in  its  clergy,  and  still  less 
of  course  in  the  laity ;  the  former  are  mostly  educated  from  an 
early  age  in  Catholic  Gymnasia  or  academies  where  they  associate 
exclusively  with  their  coreligionists,  and  even  the  minority  who 
attend  the  universities  have  been  isolated  of  late  years,  through 
the  formation  of  Studenten-  Vereine,  from  intercourse  with  Pro- 
testants. If  we  turn  to  the  education  of  girls,  it  appears  that 
here  again  the  Protestant  schools  are  far  more  numerous  and 
efficient,  so  that  "  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  Protestant  girls  to  attend 
the  Catholic  schools,  while  Catholic  girls  belonging  to  the  middle 
class,  and  still  more  frequently  those  of  higher  social  grades,  are 
found  attending  the  Protestant  schools,"  from  whence  it  follows 
that,  while  "  Protestant  women  of  the  higher  classes  generally 
hold  fast  their  religion,  the  Catholics  frequently  grow  up  mere 
indifferentists."  From  schools  we  pass  to  universities,  and  here 
also  the  greater  educational  activity  of  the  Protestants  at  once 
presents  itself  to  our  view: — 

Of  these  institutions  Germany  possesses  20.  Three  of  these — the  Uni- 
versities of  Bonn.  Breslau,  and  Tubingen — have  both  a  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant faculty  of  theology  ;  14  have  a  Protestant  faculty  only ;  three — 
Freiburg,  Munich,  and  Wurzburg — a  Catholic  faculty  alone.  Besides 
these  we  have  two  academies — Braunsberg  and  Minister — which  have  only 
a  Catholic  theological,  and  a  philosophical  faculty.  There  are  also  17 
Protestunt  and  8  Catholic  theological  faculties  established  ly  the  State.  In 
these  there  are  150  Protestant  and  60  Catholic  students.  Of  the  other 
faculties  there  is  none  with  a  distinctively  Catholic  character,  though  there 
are  some  distinctly  Protestant  Universities.  The  proportion  of  Catholic 
students  to  Protestants  is  in  the  entire  number  of  faculties  of  jurisprudence 
as  1  to  5 ;  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  as  1  to  9  ;  in  the  philosophical 
faculties  as  r  to  5.  The  influence  of  the  Universities  is  enormous  in  Germany, 
as  Government  officials  of  all  ranks,  unless  they  belong  to  the  purely  tech- 
nical departments,  such  as  architecture,  husbandry,  or  the  management  of 
woods  and  forests,  &c,  must  complete  their  studies  there. 

It  is  required  in  the  same  way  of  physicjaais,  teachers  of  higher  grade 
schools,  and  all  persons  who  wish  to  lay  claim  to  a  good  education,  that 
they  should  spend  some  years  at  one  of  the  Universities. 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  in  almost  all  Universities  where 
Catholics  are  in  a  majority  the  Studenten-Vereine  already  men- 
tioned have  grown  up,  "  to  promote  Catholic  interests,  that  is,  to 
be  active  in  the  cause  of  Ultramontanism."  The  general  result  of 
the  statistics  thus  collected  is  that  out  of  every  100  persons  re- 
ceiving a  University  education  in  Germany,  68  are  Protestants,  21 
Catholics,  and  9  Jews.  The  idea  has  been  entertained  since  1848 
of  founding  "a  Catholic  university  under  ecclesiastical  direction," 
and  a  formal  resolution  to  that  effect  was  actually  passed  in  1 862 
at  the  "  Catholic  General  Assembly,"  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to 
come  to  any  result.  Meanwhile  the  relative  numbers  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  the  Reichstag  corresponds  more  nearly  than  in 
the  schools  and  universities  to  their  numerical  proportion  in  the 
country.  There  are  143  Catholic  members — of  whom  24  are  eccle- 
siastics—246  Protestants,  10  nondescripts,  and  4  Jews. 

From  the  educational  Professor  Schulte  proceeds  to  the  more 
directly  religious  aspects  of  the  question.  The  external  observance 
of  Sunday,  so  far  as  closing  of  shops  is  concerned,  has  been  more 
strictly  enforced  by  police  regulations  since  the  attempt  011  the 
Emperor's  life  last  year,  but  the  day  is  kept  by  the  masses,  much 
like  our  bank  holidays,  as  one  of  popular  enjoyment,  and  there  are 
always  numerous  excursion  trains.  Dr.  Schulte  thinks  the 
Protestants  on  the  whole  are  more  observant  of  Sunday  rest  than 
the  Catholics,  but  he  ascribes  this  to  the  fact,  "  1st,  that  the  Pro- 
testant population  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  colder  and 
quieter  branches  of  the  German  family ;  and  2nd,  that  the  Pro- 
testant worship  is  not  at  all  exciting  to  the  senses,  aud  is  peculiarly 
sombre  as  compared  with  the  Catholic  ritual."  This  last  reason 
strikes  us  as  rather  far-fetched,  the  more  so  as  Dr.  Schulte  himself 
confirms  the  general  testimony  of  foreign  observers  to  the  effect 
that  "  throughout  Germany  a  larger  proportion  of  Catholics  than 
of  Protestants  attend  church."  The  author  of  German  Home  Life 
goes  further  and  says  that  among  Protestants  the  men  never  think 
of  attending  church,  as  a  rule,  after  they  are  confirmed,  while  in 
Berlin,  out  of  a  population  of  over  a  million,  mainly  Protestant, 
the  average  attendance  of  public  worship  on  Sundays  is  computed 
to  rauge  from  30,000  to  40,000  only.  Nor  does  this  neglect  appear 
to  be  compensated  by  any  regular  observance  of  domestic  religion. 
The  use  ot  family  prayers  and  grace  before  aud  after  meals  is  the 
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exception,  not  the  rule;  even  at  Court  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  say 
grace  at  table,  though  the  German  Princes  are  e.r  officio  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  their  country.  "  In  thousands 
and  thousands  of  families  the  influence  of  home-life  upon  the 
religious  education  of  the  children  is  absolutely  nil ;  they  see  no 
religious  act,  they  hear  no  religious  word  .  .  .  there  is  an  entire 
lack  in  Germany  of  religious  home-culture."  This  again,  so  far  as 
the  Catholics  are  concerned,  is  in  large  measure  attributed  to  the 
desire  of  the  Jesuits  to  leave  the  people  to  be  brought  up  iu 
ignorance  for  their  own  end*,  and  thus  L)r.  Schulte  explains  the 
general  acquiescence  in  the  Vatican  decrees  in  Germany : — 

The  Jesuit  party  knew  perfectly  that  they  might  venture  anything! 
because  the  great  mass  of  the  people  laugh  at  religion,  and  read  with 
avidity  works  which  describe  Christiauity  as  an  obsolete  and  worn-out 
thing.  That  party  rightly  deemed  that  the  great  body  of  the  lower  classes 
who  feel  the  need  of  religious  help  would  be  all  the  more  inclined  to  receive 
the  Ultramontane  form  of  religion  as  the  true  one,  and  to  submit  them- 
selves blindly  to  its  authority,  the  more  they  saw  the  higher  classes  re- 
jecting all  external  authority  and  finding  their  satisfaction  in  pure  sub- 
jectivism. Only  in  this  way  can  it  be  explained  that  in  Germany,  which 
once  gloried  in  a  people  so  deeply  and  intelligently  religious,  the  whole 
episcopal  body,  in  spite  of  its  resistance  at  the  Vatican  Council,  submitted 
to  the  Papal  dogma  of  infallibility,  and  acquiesced  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  Older  of  things.  Forsaken  already  by  the  cultivated  portion  of 
the  nation,  the  bishops  felt  themselves  isolated,  and  submitted  in  order  to 
save  their  external  authority. 

But  if  they  are  comparatively  indifferent  about  education,  tho 
Catholics  are  evidently  far  more  active  and  zealous  than  their 
rivals  in  promoting  religious  Societies,  literature,  and  the  like. 
There  are  vast  associations  extending  over  the  Empire,  such  as 
the  Borromceus-  Verein  for  the  dissemination  of  good  books,  the 
Boiiifacius-Verein  for  the  advancement  of  Catholicism  in  Pro- 
testant Germany,  the  Frunz-Xawim-Verein  for  foreign  missions, 
and  several  others.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  press,  there  are  no  less 
than  267  Ultramontane  organs  in  Germany,  nearly  all  of  them 
started  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  Protestants  have 
nothing  corresponding  to  show,  either  in  the  way  of  Societies  or 
of  the  religious  press.  The  Old  Catholics  have  two  ably  conducted 
weekly  journals,  the  Deutsche  Merkur  and  the  Altkatholische  Bote, 
but  "  there  is  no  longer  any  Catholic  paper  which  scientifically 
opposes  Ultramontanism."  The  absence  of  all  such  religious 
agencies  among  the  Protestants  points  to  "  the  mistake  of 
a  systematic  negation  or  indifference  to  the  religious  aspect  of 
things  " — a  mistake  which  Professor  Schulte  seems  to  regret  chiefly 
because  *  both  socially  and  politically  it  helps  the  cause  of  the 
Jesuits." 

The  last  point  noticed  is  that  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
here,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  far 
more  strongly  and  uniformly  compacted  than  any  of  its  rivals. 
Among  its  members  the  Ultramontanes  comprehend  the  great  mass 
and  include  the  majority  of  the  nobility.  Of  the  "  State 
Catholics  "  the  writer  speaks  with  contempt,  of  the  Old  Catholics 
with  respect  and  sympathy,  but  apparently  with  little  confidence 
in  their  destinies.  What  he  has  to  say  of  the  Protestant  Church 
shall  be  given  in  his  own  words.  It  is  neither  flattering  nor 
hopeful : — 

The  Protestant  Church  presents  a  completely  different  picture.  In 
Prussia  the  Established  Church  has  two  branches  under  the  King  as  head. 
The  control  of  the  one  is  vested  in  the  Protestant  Oberkirchenrath,  of  the 
other  in  the  -Minister  of  Worship.  In  Bavaria  it  is  the  same.  Each  of 
the  other  twenty-four  States  has  its  own  Established  Church.  Thus  there 
are  twenty-six  different  Churches,  b  sides  the  Old  Lutheran,  and  a  number 
of  sects  not  belonging  to  the  National  Church.  There  is  neither  unity  nor 
willingness  to  unite  for  practical  purposes.  When,  in  January,  1876, 
Prussia  succeeded  in  drawing  up  for  the  eight  old  provinces  a  united  Con- 
stitution with  a  general  synod  as  its  organ,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  there  would  have  been  an  eager  attempt  made  by  all  parties  to  hold 
fast  that  which  had  been  gained  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  that  they 
would  have  appreciated  the  value  of  such  an  organization  for  the  sake  of 
the  position  and  power  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  this  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  Constitution  was  too  liberal  for  the  orthodox,  and  too  orthodox 
l"r  the  liberal.  The  former  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  pull  down  the 
scarcely-completed  cditice.  They  are  making  every  effort  to  banish  again 
the  liberal  element,  and  to  restore  creeds  and  confessions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Protestanten-Verein  is  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  all  dogmatic 
confessions.  The  choice  of  a  freethiuking  preacher  is  magnified  by  the 
orthodox,  and  its  non-ratitieation  is  magnified  by  the  liberals,  into  a  matter 
of  the  iir>t  importance  to  the  State  ;  and  the  appointment  of  this  or  that 
orthodox  Court  preacher  is  declared  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  Prussia  to  be  a  Cabinet  question.  The  religious  literature  and  Church 
periodicals  all  take  up  the  same  strain ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  as  much  the 
case  with  the  Protectants  as  with  the  Ultramontanes  that  the  stronger 
ecclesiastical  bias  forms  a  social  barrier  and  becomes  the  shibboleth  of  a 
political  party.  If  this  continues,  we  can  form  no  hopeful  augurv  for  the 
Protestant  Church. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Orthodoxy  lias  already 
begnn  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  Ultramontanism.  There  is  a"  large  class  of 
the  Protestant  clergy  who  long  for  the  same  sort  of  power  which  the 
Romish  clergy  possess.  There  are  very  many  Conservatives  who  earnestly 
desire  a  more  rigid  ecclesiastical  constitution," because  they  think  this  would 
give  them  that  firm  support  of  authority  which  seems  to  them  so  imposing 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  would  enible  thein  to  hold  in  check  the  Social 
Democrats,  and  to  remedy  all  other  social,  political,  and  domestic  evils. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  appears  to  be  that  Professor 
Schulte  despairs  of  German  Catholicism,  augurs  nothing  good  from 
German  Protestantism,  and  has  so  little  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
Old  Catholic  movement,  which  he  himself  helped  to  originate, 
that  he  thinks  the  only  "  reasonable  "  policy  is  to  leave  things  to 
take  their  course,  while  he  at  the  same  time  more  than  hints  that 
it  is  tending  rapidly  to  the  triumph  of  anarchy  and  atheism.  He 
must  permit  us  to  hope  that  his  anticipations  will  prove  less 
accurate  than  his  statistics. 


HORSE-DEALING. 

XT  might  be  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  horse-flesh  would  be 
J-  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  a  horse-dealer ;  but  an 
eminent  dealer  lately  assured  us  that  he  found  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  far  more  essential.  It  is  easier  to  find 
a  horse  for  a  purchaser  than  a  purchaser  for  a  horse.  It  is 
not  au  uncommon  thing  to  hear  grooms  speaking  of  "  the  party 
v\  Inch  belongs  to  the  bay  or  brown  horse,"  and  there  is  more  force 
in  t ho  expression  than  might  be  supposed.  The  man  who  has 
bought  a  horse  which  he  is  afraid  to  ride  lest  he  should  fall  off, 
afraid  not  to  ride  lest  he  should  be  thought  a  coward,  and  afraid 
to  sell  lest  he  should  be  a  loser,  is  literally  the  slave  and  not  the 
master  of  the  beast.  It  is  he  that  belongs  to  the  horse  and  not 
the  horse  that  belongs  to  him. 

During  the  next  three  months  many  visits  will  be  paid  to  horse- 
dealers'  establishments,  with  a  view  to  the  approaching  hunting 
season.  Now  a  dealer  has  a  stock  of  horses  in  his  yards  of  various 
dispositions  and  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  infirmities,  and  his 
business  is  to  find  a  customer  for  every  one  of  them.  Like  the 
clerical  tailor  who  told  a  young  curate  that  in  a  certain  coat  he 
would  be  able  to  hold  any  views  he  pleased,  a  horse-dealer  gener- 
ally has  one  or  two  horses  which  would  suit  any  rider ;  but  these 
are  kept  as  a  last  resource.  The  dealer's  principle  is  that  every 
man  aud  every  horse  has  his  peculiarities,  and  that  horses  and  men 
must  be  sorted  and  allotted  accordingly.  Not  only  does  he  try  to 
fit  particular  men  to  particular  horses,  but  he  also  varies  his  treat- 
ment of  customers  according  to  their  different  dispositions.  If  a 
nervous  man  comes  to  him,  and  desires  to  buy  a  nice  quiet  hunter, 
he  takes  him  to  his  farm.  Two  or  three  steady  horses  are  brought 
thither,  and  the  timid  purchaser  is  given  free  permission  to  try 
them  over  any  fences  he  pleases.  He  may  "  break  all  their  necks 
and  all  their  backs  "  if  he  likes.  Comforted  by  this  suggestion,  he 
perhaps  rides  them  nervously  over  two  or  three  gaps.  Mild  as  is 
this  ordeal,  he  has  had  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  liberal 
trial,"  and  he  cannot  afterwards  complain  if  the  horses  turn  out 
utterly  worthless  as  hunters.  If  he  refuses  to  "  lark  "  the  horses  him- 
self, and  requests  that  one  of  the  men  may  do  it  instead,  the  dealer  is 
even  better  pleased.  A  lad  is  in  readiness,  whose  special  business 
it  is  to  attend  to  this  duty.  In  his  hands  the  horses  go  over 
the  fences  like  machines.  As  the  dealer  himself  expresses  it,  "  the 
manners  of  each  are  perfection."  At  last  the  boy  mounts  a 
venerable  screw  ;  and,  throwing  the  reins  loosely  on  its  neck,  he 
puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  rides  over  a  small  fence.  With 
some  practice  this  is  not  by  any  means  an  impossible  feat  on  a 
quiet  horse,  and  it  has  an  immense  influence  upon  the  timid  cus- 
tomer. Here,  he  thinks,  is  evidently  a  paragon  of  virtue,  a  horse 
with  whom  he  will  be  able  to  "  live  happily  for  ever  after '" ;  and  he 
anxiously  purchases  him  at  the  full  price  of  equine  perfection.  He 
could  not  have  had  a  fairer  trial,  and  he  asks  for  no  conditions. 
Can  he  afterwards  grumble  when  the  horse  is  lame  three-fourths 
of  its  time,  refuses  to  jump  water,  proves  dangerous  at  timber,  and 
drops  its  hind  legs  into  blind  ditches  ?  The  dealer's  method  of  pro- 
ceeding with  a  strong  hard-riding  customer  is  quite  different.  He 
makes  no  suggestion  about  going  to  the  farm  to  him.  The  horses  are 
only  shown  in  a  walled  paddock.  They  are  good-looking  and  unques- 
tionably sound  ;  and  they  are  galloped  round  and  round  the  paddock 
to  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  their  wind.  The  purchaser  is  much 
complimented  upon  his  reputation  as  a  horseman  ;  and  the  dealer 
declares  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  so  hard  a 
rider  with  horses  which  are  not  only  perfectly  sound,  but 
also  exceptionally  strong  and  hardy  in  constitution.  The  cus- 
tomer finally  buys  three  very  good-looking  horses,  with  great 
bone  and  power  combined  with  plenty  of  breeding.  It  turns  out 
that  they  are  all  as  sound  as  horses  ever  are,  but  one  is  a  terrific 
puller,  with  a  one-sided  mouth,  and  a  tendency  to  swerve  at  his 
fences.  Another  is  a  confirmed  refuser,  and  the  third,  although  an 
unexceptionable  hunter,  is  an  incurable  kicker  at  both  hounds  and 
horses.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  pleasant  clay's  hunting  on  either 
of  them ;  but  when  the  purchaser  complains  to  the  vendor,  he  is 
asked  whether  his  nerve  is  quite  as  good  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
whether  the  dealer  shall  ask  a  certain  "  hard-riding  gentleman  down 
with  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  who  would  be  able  to  make  them 
go,  if  he  would  like  to  purchase  them."  Feeling  his  honour  to  be 
at  stake,  the  unhappy  owner  of  the  brutes  professes  himself  satis- 
fied with  them,  and  endures  his  misery  as  best  he  may. 

Like  other  people,  horse-dealers  occasionally  make  mistakes. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  a  dealer  becomes  the  possessor  of  a  line- 
looking  animal,  purchased  for  a  weight-carrying  hunter,  but  utterly 
unqualified  to  fulfil  such  a  function,  and  an  incipient  roarer  into 
the  bargain.  Upon  what  human  being  could  the  dealer  inflict 
such  a  brute  without  a  risk  of  losing  all  reputation  of  respectability  ? 
Happily  he  knows.  There  is  an  elderly  spinster  of  large  fortune, 
but  indifferent  health,  who  goes  for  the  same  drive  every  afternoon 
at  a  sedate  pace  in  a  stull'y  brougham.  She  might  have  been 
specially  created  for  this  horse,  and  when  she  has  purchased 
him,  horse  and  mistress  give  each  other  mutual  satisfaction. 
The  very  gentle  exercise  which  she  requires  gives  the  horse 
nn  appetite  without  fatiguing  him.  The  old  lady,  the  horse,  and 
the  dealer  are  all  pleased,  and  the  whole  affair  turns  out  an  ex- 
ceptionally agreeable  instance  of  successful  horse-dealing.  As  a 
rule,  however,  dealers  are  not  very  fond  of  female  customers. 
The  latter  expect  perfection,  and  fancy  that  they  have  been  cheated 
unless  they  get  it.  They  buy  very  readily," but  they  want  to 
return  their  purchases  in  two  or  three  days;  and,  unless  the 
dealers  will  take  them  back  and  refund  the  money,  they  tell  every- 
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body  that  they  have  been  treated  infamously.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  horses  are  taken  back  again,  they  give  them  such  bad  cha- 
racters that  their  future  sale  is  materially  injured.  When  a 
lady  has  bought  a  horse,  she  usually  asks  all  her  gentlemen 
friends  their  opinion  about  it.  Each  finds  some  fault,  and  the 
lady  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  she  has  been  terribly  taken 
in.  She  persuades  the  friend  who  knows  least  about  such 
subjects  to  negotiate  a  return  with  the  dealer,  and  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  follows.  At  first  the  champion  is  said  by 
the  lady  to  be  "  so  very  kind "  in  the  matter ;  but  when  the 
dealer  has  refused  to  take  back  the  horse,  and  the  animal  turns  out 
all  that  could  be  wished,  the  poor  man  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  "  very  interfering."  But  if  ladies  are  not  the  pleasantest  of 
customers,  they  are  still  less  satisfactory  vendors.  The  lad\f  who 
wishes  to  sell  you  a  horse  probably  begs  you  to  give  it  any 
trial  you  like,  and  to  keep  it  as  long  as  you  please  before 
making  up  your  mind  whether  to  purchase  it.  She  will  lend 
it  to  you,  or,  in  fact,  do  anything  that  you  may  please  in 
the  matter.  All  she  wants  is  to  find  a  comfortable  home  for 
her  darling  pet,  and  she  hopes  that,  if  you  buy  it,  you  will  be 
kind  to  it.  It  ends  in  your  purchasing  it  after  no  trial  at  all, 
and  you  find  yourself  the  possessor  of  the  most  perfect  horse, 
according  to  his  mistress's  account,  that  has  existed  since  the 
original  pair  came  out  of  the  ark.  Before  you  bought  him  his 
mistress  assured  you  that  she  would  warrant  him  sound ;  but 
although  he  turns  out  a  screw,  you  cannot  possibly  return  him. 
You  have  voluminous  documentary  evidence  which  would  obtain 
redress  for  you  in  any  court  of  justice  ;  but  you  will  never  dream 
of  using  it.  Patiently  as  you  will  bear  your  loss,  a  chance  remark 
you  may  make  to  a  friend  will  reach  her  ears,  when  she  will  say 
that  "  you  have  behaved  in  a  most  ungentlemanly  manner/'  and 
after  you  have  sold  the  useless  brute  at  the  first  available  auction 
for  half  the  price  you  paid  for  him,  she  will  say  that  you  "  acted 
shamefully,"  and  sold  her  old  favourite  to  be  driven  in  a  cab. 

According  to  their  owners'  accounts,  there  must  be  very  man y  nice 
horses  in  this  world.  We  doubt  whether  any  created  beiugs  are  so 
eulogized  as  horses.  Boswell's  remarks  about  Johnson  are  barely 
complimentary  in  comparison  with  the  language  used  by  vendors 
of  their  horses.  The  past  history  of  the  horse  about  to  be  sold  is 
one  of  unvaried  lustre ;  his  present  perfections  form  the  subject 
of  a  poetical  panegyric,  and  his  future  prospects  are  dwelt  upon 
with  affectionate  anticipation  ;  the  virtues  and  good  works  of 
his  sire,  dam,  grand-dam,  brethren  and  half-brethren,  are  lovingly 
narrated.  No  human  being  ever  enjoyed  such  an  untarnished  re- 
putation. Indeed,  the  accounts  of  saleable  horses  surpass  the 
lives  of  the  saints. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  horse-dealers  who  avoid  fulsome 
flattery  of  their  wares.  When  they  do  condescend  to  speak  of 
them,  they  speak  confidentially  and  as  if  the  admission  of  their 
perfections  had  beeu  extorted  from  them  unwillingly.  They  are 
careful  to  point  out  disqualifications  in  horses  which  they  do  not 
expect  you  to  buy  ;  and,  when  they  come  to  the  particular  beast 
that  they  intend  you  to  purchase,  they  rather  hint  at  than  describe 
its  merits.  You  are,  however,  completely  reassured  as  to  their 
opinion  of  the  horse  by  the  very  high  price  which  they  ask  for  it. 
We  are  not  very  fond  of  ostentatiously  honest  horse-dealers.  They 
converse  much  about  irrelevant  topics,  and  apparently  feel  more 
pride  and  pleasure  in  showing  you  their  roses  than  their  horse3. 
When  at  last  a  move  is  reluctantly  made  to  the  stables,  the  busi- 
ness is  treated  as  a  somewhat  unwelcome,  but  unavoidable,  duty. 
They  evidently  feel  that  this  also  is  vanity,  and  leave  you  with  the 
impression  that  they  would  infinitely  prefer  reading  the  Bible  with 
you  in  their  back  parlours.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  we  seldom 
find  ourselves  much  the  better  after  a  deal  with  a  sanctimonious 
horse-dealer.  This  mention  of  sanctimonious  horse-dealers  reminds 
us  that  we  once  purchased  a  horse  from  a  clergyman.  We  dare 
not  trust  ourselves  to  write  about  that  transaction. 


REVIEWS. 


MORLEY'S  LIFE  OF  BURKE.* 

MR.  MORLEY'S  Life  of  Burke  will  not  be  surpassed  in  value 
by  any  other  volume  of  the  series  on  English  Men  of  Letters 
which  he  is  now  editing.  He  is  so  far  fortunate  in  the  choice 
which  he  has  made  for  himself  that,  of  all  the  writers  in  the  list, 
Burke  alone,  though  fully  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  man  of 
letters,  was  primarily  a  statesman  or  practical  politician.  His 
works  include  his  speeches ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  would  have  been  known  as  a  great  author  if  he  had  not 
been  always  bent  on  attaining  some  immediate  object.  As 
Mr.  Morley  says,  Burke's  imperfect  Parliamentary  success  may 
probably  be  explained  by  his  habit  of  digressing  from  the  argu- 
ments which  might  produce  conviction  into  general  maxims 
of  ethics  or  politics ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  copious  and 
passionate  eloquence  could  scarcely  have  been  employed  in  his- 
torical narrative  or  in  the  maintenance  of  theoretical  propositions. 
Mr.  Morley  has  also  undertaken  the  Life  of  Swift,  who  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  an  earnest  and  vigorous  partisan  ;  but  Swift's  pamph- 
lets, though  some  of  them  are  masterpieces  of  sarcastic  indignation, 
are  wholly  unconnected  with  political  doctrine.     It  was  only 
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necessary  to  his  purpose  to  assume  that  folly  and  knavery  were  not 
conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  to  prove  or  assert  that  his  adver- 
saries were  fools  and  knaves.  If  Swift  had  never  meddled  with 
politics  his  genius  would  have  lost  nothing  of  its  actual  lustre  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  disconnect  Burke  from  the  main  business  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Morley  is  both  an  accomplished  man  of  letters  and  a  zealous  and 
active  politician.  His  record  of  thecareer  of  a  great  man  would  in  any 
case  have  been  sympathetic  and  candid,  and  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing impartial  judgments  is  diminished  by  the  displacement  and 
remodelling  of  political  issues  in  the  long  interval  of  a  century. 
He  indeed  considers  that  circumstances  are  "bringing  men 
round  to  a  way  of  looking  at  society  for  which  Burke's  maxims 
are  exactly  suited ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  will  be  more 
frequently  and  more  seriously  referred  to  within  the  next  twenty 
years  than  he  has  been  within  the  whole  of  the  last  eighty.'' 
Reference  is  probably  made  to  the  modern  recognition  both  of 
hereditary  tendencies  and  of  historical  evolution.  Mr.  Morley 
classes  Burke  with  Wordsworth,  "  that  great  representative  in 
another  and  a  higher  field,  and  with  many  rare  elements  added 
that  were  all  his  own,  of  those  harmonizing  and  conciliatory  forces 
and  ideas  that  make  man's  destiny  easier  to  him,  through  piety  in 
its  oldest  and  best  sense ;  through  reverence  for  the  past,  for  duty, 
for  institutions."  Burke,  as  Mr.  Morley  carefully  explains,  waa 
consistent  through  life  in  his  recognition  of  the  value,  the  force, 
and  the  significance  of  custom  and  prejudice.  Mr.  Carlyle 
somewhere  praises  the  English  people  for  their  tenacity  of  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  shown  to  be  demonstrably  bad.  They 
wait,  he  said,  to  examine  whether  systems  for  which  nothing  can 
be  said  may  not  have  a  reason,  not  capable  of  being  articulately 
expressed.  Burke's  respect  for  prejudice  which  must  have  a 
cause,  if  it  has  not  an  intelligible  reason,  anticipated  Carlyle's 
instructive  paradox.  He  also  maintained  that  nothing  uni- 
versal can  rationally  be  afiirtued  on  any  moral  and  political 
subject.  Lord  Palmerston's  purely  empirical  common  sense 
led  him  in  his  own  department  of  affairs  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. He  often  said  that  he  had  no  foreign  policy,  except 
doing  what  seemed  most  expedient  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Morley 
points  out  the  real  inconsistencies  of  Burke's  later  denuncia- 
tions of  the  French  Revolution  with  the  principles  which  he  had 
formerly  maintained.  He  had  always  detested  anarchy  and 
disliked  innovation;  but  during  the  American  war  he  regarded 
the  fact  of  the  rebellion  as  infinitely  more  important  than  the  legal 
controversy;  and  his  conduct  conformed  to  his  famous  maxim 
that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  an  indictment  against  a  whole 
people.  When  his  judgment  was  thrown  off  the  balance  by  the 
errors  and  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  he  forgot  all 
questions  of  possibility,  expediency,  and  all  investigation  of  his- 
torical causes  in  his  profound  reprobation  of  revolutionary  methods. 
Mr.  Morley  justly  appreciates  the  eloquence,  the  sagacity,  and  the 
fragmentary  wisdom  of  the  Essay  on  the  French  Revolution.  He 
touches  lightly  on  the  blunders  into  which  Burke  was  afterwards 
led.  The  French  emigrants  who  courted  him  in  the  belief  that 
he  could  direct  the  policy  of  the  Government  played  on  his  weak- 
ness by  affecting  to  ask  the  advice  which  he  communicated  through 
his  son  as  a  private  diplomatic  agent.  His  separation  from  his 
party,  though  it  was  precipitated  by  his  irritable  temper,  was 
probably  unavoidable  ;  and  he  must  afterwards  have  thought  that 
it  was  fully  justified  by  the  Whig  secession  of  1795.  His  violence 
at  the  time  seems  to  have  offended  all  his  former  friends ;  and  it 
probably  explains  the  distrust  of  his  judgment  which  had  served 
as  an  excuse  for  excluding  him  from  high  office  when  he  was,  after 
Fox,  the  most  conspicuous  leader  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Morley  assents  to  Johnsons  denial  that  Burke  possessed  the 
quality  of  wit ;  but  the  defect  was  rather  in  the  faculty  which  is 
now  called  humour.  Burke's  imagination,  no  less  ingenious  than 
sublime,  was  as  fertile  in  homely  similitudes  and  contrasts  as  in 
picturesque  and  lofty  illustrations.  Many  passsages  in  his  Indian 
speeches,  such  as  the  description  of  Impey's  malignant  activity, 
and  his  later  attacks  on  the  political  projectors  whom  he  called 
metaphysicians,  are  felicitous  specimens  of  ridicule.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Luke  of  Bedford  walking  about  like  a  fatted  ox,  with 
the  divisions  of  the  joints  marked  out  for  the  butcher  by  his  revo- 
lutionary allies,  is  admirably  witty  ;  but  he  had  not  the  coolness, 
the  self-possession,  or  the  power  of  looking  at  both  sides  of  an 
object  which  is  inseparable  from  humour.  Swift,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  humorists,  was  incapable  of  being  deceived  by  the 
wildest  of  his  own  exaggerations.  His  outrageous  libels  and  his 
savage  invectives,  while  they  effected  their  main  object  of 
wounding  his  enemies,  incidentally  amused  himself.  In  his 
milder  moods  no  man  more  habitually  delighted  in  deliberate  non- 
sense, which  still,  after  the  lapse  of  six  or  seven  generations,  pro- 
vokes irresistible  laughter.  Burke  projected  his  entire  intellect  and 
all  his  feelings  into  the  highest  flights  of  rhetoric  and  into  the  most 
elaborate  denunciations  of  his  adversaries.  For  the  moment  he 
believed  not  only  that  what  he  said  was  true,  but  that  on  the 
subject  matter  it  was  the  whole  truth.  Men  of  his  stamp,  if  they 
occasionally  attempt  to  be  facetious,  produce,  ns  Johnson  said  of 
Burke,  mere  conceits  in  place  of  jokes.  Their  levity  is  not 
relieved  against  a  serious  background.  The  power  of  thinking 
of  two  things  at  once  is  the  test  of  perfect  mental  sanity. 
Boswell  records,  with  much  complacency,  his  answer  to  Gold- 
smith's contention  that  Burke  was  superior  to  Johnson  as  a  talker. 
"  Is  he,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  like  Burke,  who  winds  into  a  subject 
like  a  serpent?"  "Johnson,"  replied  Boswell,  in  his  pompous 
manner,  "  is  like  Hercules,  who  strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle." 
It  is  true  that  a  sarcasm  of  Johnson's  was  colloquially,  if  not  in- 
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tellectually,  sometimes  of  a  higher  order  than  Burke's  subtle 
reasonings"  and  illustrations.  Burke  himself  generously  declared 
that  when  Johnson  -was  at  his  best  others  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  sit  and  listen.  Whether  his  own  spontaneous  flow  of  talk  was 
in  fact  deferentially  suspended  is  a  question  of  detail. 

Burke,  as  he  scornfully  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  not  swaddled 
and  rocked  and  dandled  into  a  legislator  ;  but  he  may  be  considered 
fortunate  in  the  time  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  Under  the  present 
English  Constitution  he  might  perhaps  have  found  no  room  for 
exercising  his  great  ability.  He  was  not  at  any  time  of  his  life  a 
favourite  of  the  multitude,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  conformed 
to  the  narrow  bigotry  of  popular  constituencies.  When  he  had 
sat  taromrh  one  Parliament  for  Bristol  he  was  dismissed,  because 
he  was  at  that  time  inclined  to  relax  some  of  the  restrictions  on 
Irish  trade.  A  Liberal  Four  Hundred  would  inevitably  have  dis- 
approved his  answers  to  the  party  catechism  of  the  day.  Happily 
for  himself  and  for  the  country,  a  great  noble,  who  possessed  poli- 
tical power  and  good  intentions,  required  the  instruction  and  as- 
sistance which  he  could  have  found  nowhere  else  in  equal  abund- 
ance. Lord  Hoekinjrharn  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  his  adviser 
and  assistant,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  he  requited  Burke's 
services  with  splendid  generosity.  The  acquisition  of  the  estate  at 
Beaconstield,  and  the  means  of  living  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
man  of  moderate  fortune,  must  almost  certainly  have  been  derived 
from  Lord  Rockingham.  Burke's  first  experience  of  a  patron  in 
the  person  of  Gerard  Hamilton  had  illustrated  the  risk  and  vexa- 
tion of  dependence.  If  his  second  venture  had  not  been  more 
fortunate,  his  life  would  perhaps  have  been  wasted.  It  was  not 
only  in  that  age  easier  for  an  able  adventurer  to  find  his  way  into 
tiie  House  of  Commons,  but  he  addressed  there  a  more  apprecia- 
tive audience,  and  he  was  more  readily  welcomed  by  his 
party.  Within  a  few  years  from  his  entrance  into  Parlia- 
ment, already  in  middle  life,  Burke  was  a  recognized  leader 
among  the  Whips.  As  an  orator  and  debater  he  was  soon  sur- 
passed by  Fox ;  but  none  of  his  political  friends  or  opponents  could 
compete  with  him  in  industry  and  knowledge.  He  had  read  much 
and  thought  much  before  he  entered  public  life  ;  and  he  had  a 
marvellous  power  of  mastering  the  details  of  every  subject  in  which 
he  took  a  practical  interest.  His  famous  project  of  economical 
reform  embodied  the  result  of  the  most  laborious  and  minute  in- 
vestigation. At  a  later  period  his  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian 
customs  and  events  astonished  the  followers  to  whom  he  imparted 
a  share  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  had,  perhaps,  reason  to  regret 
that  he  never  seriously  pursued  his  original  profession  of  the  law. 
Power  and  inclination  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  which  bears 
on  each  successive  case  are  among  the  most  valuable  accomplish- 
ments of  an  advocate ;  and  Burke's  abounding  eloquence  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  advantageously  restrained  and  concentrated  by 
the  habit  of  confining  himself  to  the  object  of  persuading  and  con- 
vincing a  tribunal.  Even  as  a  layman  he  had  a  not  inconsiderable 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law,  and  he  would  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  study  of  its  fine  analogies  and  innumerable  applica- 
tions. All  his  friends  and  associates  bear  witness  to  the  fulness 
and  variety  of  his  conversation.  Fox,  perhaps,  scarcely  exaggerated 
when  he  declared  with  kindly  regret  that  all  which  he  had  learned 
from  books,  from  society,  and  reflection  was  not  more  valuable 
than  the  instruction  which  he  had  received  from  Burke.  Johnson 
was  not  less  liberal  in  acknowledging  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the 
only  social  competitor  whom  he  met  on  equal  terms.  A  younger 
generation  went,  as  one  of  their  number  said,  to  visit  Beaconstield 
as  if  they  were  going  up  to  consult  the  oracle  of  God. 

Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  in  grave  political  conjunctures 
Burke  was  not  a  safe  adviser.  Mr.  Morley  has  satisfied  himself 
that  there  were  reasons,  independent  of  aristocratic  selfishness  and 
prejudice,  for  the  systematic  exclusion  of  Burke  from  Cabinet 
office.  In  the  gross  political  mistakes  which  marred  Fox's  Parlia- 
mentary and  official  career  he  was  always  encouraged  by  the  friend 
who  ought  to  have  guarded  him  against  rashness  and  violence, 
linrke  was  a  party  to  the  unjustifiable  refusal  of  the  Rockingham 
W  bigs  to  serve  under  Shelburne,  and  he  was  a  principal  author 
of  the  unprincipled  coalition  with  Lord  North.  When  the  next 
opportunity  of  the  party  seemed  to  have  arrived  in  1788,  Burke 
was  so  much  excited  and  so  intemperate  in  his  language  that  his 
political  associates  ceased  for  the  time  to  consult  him.  Mr.  Morley 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Memoir  of  Lord  Minto,  which  shows 
that  Burke's  nearest  friends  were  at  the  time  occupied  in  making 
a  provision  for  him  on  the  assumption  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  Cabinet.  With  all  the  other  qualities  of  a  statesman, 
Burke  was  perhaps  deficient  in  the  instinct  of  expediency  and  of 
possibility  which  constitutes  political  tact.  The  defect  of  his 
character  was  the  opposite  of  the  disproportion  which  was  trrace- 
fully  censured  in  Goldsmith's  celebrated  lines.  A  mere  man  of 
letters  naturally  thought  that  Burke's  comprehensive  genius  was 
wasted  iu  the  daily  prosecution  of  practical  objects.  To  him  it 
was  an  anomaly  that  his  friend, 

Born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  hi3  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ; 
and  it  was  a  still  grosser  waste  of  power  when  Burke, 

Fraught  with  all  learning,  stood  straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote. 

When  the  vote  of  the  Tommy  Townshend9  may  determine  the 
policy  of  a  nation,  eloquence  and  learning  are  better  employed  in 
effecting  great  results  by  practical  methods  than  in  amusing 
a  poet  and  his  companions.  In  fact  Burke  was  too  careless,  or 
rather  he  was  not  perfectly  skilful  in  winning  votes.    It  was 


because  he  digressed  into  the  relations  of  the  universe  that 
he  sometimes  disappointed  his  party,  or  "  too  deep  for  his  hearers, 
still  went  on  refining,"  and  forgot  his  proper  purpose  of  con- 
vincing. Burke's  extraordinary  kindness  and  generosity  in 
private  life  were  in  one  respect  a  hindrance  to  his  success.  His 
amiable  devotion  to  his  immediate  friends  and  kindred  made 
them  an  incumbrance  on  general  society.  His  brother  and  his  cousin  r 
or  namesake,  were  not  always  welcome  as  his  companions ;  and 
the  son,  whom  he  fondly  imagined  to  be  greater  than  himself, 
was  commonplace,  injudicious,  and  unpopular.  In  spite  of  frequent 
disappointment  and  vexation,  Burke  must  have  enjoyed  much  hap- 
piness in  life.  His  cheerful  and  simple  tastes  protected  him  from 
duluess.  He  was  a  zealous,  if  not  a  successful,  farmer.  Almost 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  was  seen  rolling  on  the  floor  in  play 
with  children.  A  higher  pleasure  consisted  in  his  exercise  of  an. 
unsurpassed  faculty  of  conversation  among  intellectual  equals  both, 
in  political  and  literary  society.  Perhaps  the  best  criticism  yet 
published  on  the  life  and  character  of  Burke  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Morley's  compendious  biography.  His  style  is,  as  in  his  other 
works,  vigorous  and  polished,  and  both  his  political  and  personal 
judgment  and  his  literary  criticism  are  just,  generous,  subtle,  and 
in  a  high  degree  interesting. 


THE  MIRACLE  PLAY  OF  HASAN  AXD  HUSAIN.* 

ON  first  turning  over  the  pages  of  these  two  bulky  volumes,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  doubt  his  power  of  wading  through  the 
masses  of  turgid  verbiage  of  which  their  contents  seem  chiefly  to 
be  made  up.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  he  looks  to  one 
page  or  to  another.  He  will  find  but  few  in  which  he  will  fail  to 
find  conversations  more  or  less  like  the  following.  A  Christian, 
lady  is  travelling  over  the  battlefield  of  Karbala,  and  her  maid, 
struck  with  its  beauty,  thus  addresses  her  : — 

The  Lady's  Maid. — May  I  be  a  ransom  for  thee,  O  fair-faced  lady  !  may  I 
perish  for  thy  sweet  name,  to  prove  my  faithfulness  and  attachment !  I 
wonder  what  place  or  locality  is  this,  for  there  ascends  from  its  soil  such  a 
nice  perfume  of  roses.  I  have  but  one  request  to  thee,  O  my  sweet-faced 
mistress,  which  is,  if  thou  thinkest  it  proper,  that  we  may  all  alight  in  this 
territory  for  a  time,  and  rest  somewhat  from  the  fatigue  of  our  journey. 

The  Young  Lady. — I  adjure  thee,  O  happy  and  auspicious  maid,  by  the 
truth  of  Christ  the  Prophet,  go  without  delay  to  the  leader  of  this  caravan, 
and  induce  him  to  come  to  me. 

The  Maid  (to  the  leader  of  the  caravan). — The  intent  of  my  addressing 
a  charming  young  man  like  thee  is  that  my  lad}-  has  sent  me  to  thee.  Wilt 
thou  be  so  kind  as  to  accompany  me  to  her  ? 

The  Leader  (coming  to  the  lady). — Peace  be  unto  thee,  O  most  fortunate 
lady,  thou  chief  of  all  beauties,  thou  moon  of  the  sphere  of  glory  !  Declare 
unto  me,  O  majestic  damsel,  what  is  the  reason  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  summoned  to  thy  presence. 

The  Young  Lady. — I  called  thee,  O  leader  of  the  caravan,  to  ask  thee 
what  this  land  was  called,  even  this  territory,  which  is  invigorating  to  the 
spirit,  like  Paradise,  and  the  very  view  of  which  brings  the  smell  of  musk 
to  our  olfactory  senses. 

We  will  not  say  that  the  reading  of  this  singular  drama  might 
not  have  been  made  a  pleasanter  task  if  the  translation  had  been 
subjected  to  the  inverse  process  of  that  which  in  books  for  little 
boys  is  commonly  called  the  Art  of  Paraphrasing.  We  know  how 
this  art  can  turn  Shakspeare's  "  suffering  a  sea  change  "  into  "  the 
experiencing  of  a  marine  transformation  " ;  and  the  inversion  of  thi& 
method  might  bring  very  much  of  the  language  of  this  play  into 
a  form  more  inviting  to  English  or  European  taste.  The  Christian 
lady  needed  not  to  say  that  her  fate  had  drawn  her  to  a  marvellous 
locality,  or  to  ask  "  What  is  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon, 0  Lord  God  ?  I  observe  streams  of  blood  running  in 
different  directions."  Nor  was  it  needful  that,  when  Ali  goes  to 
the  mosque  to  pray  for  the  last  time,  Gabriel  should  discourse  to 
the  angels  after  this  fashion  : — 

Be  it  known  unto  you,  O  ye  heavenly  hosts,  that  his  lordship  'Ah',  the 
Lion  of  God,  has  gone  to  the  Mosque  to  pra}r.  The  sign  of  God's  mercy 
has  descended  in  the  niche  to  offer  his  obedience  to  his  Maker.  Let  us  go 
down  to  imitate  that  high  personage  and  offer  our  souls  to  the  dust  of  his 
holy  feet.  It  being  the  last  prayer  of  the  Lion  of  God  on  earth,  let  us  de- 
scend once  more  to  take  a  lessou  from  him  before  we  lose  the  opportunity. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  getting  rid  of  Latinized 
English  would  not  in  all  cases  suffice.  The  incongruity 
lies  often,  perhaps  commonly,  in  the  odd  turns  of  thought, 
and  in  the  bathos,  which,  strange  as  it  may  be  to  us,  seems 
to  be  perfectly  natural  to  the  Eastern  mind.  Some  of  tb© 
queerest  contrasts  to  Western  modes  of  experience  are  indeed 
given  in  pure  Teutonic  speech,  and  occur  in  passages  which  will 
appeal  to  human  feeling  everywhere.  When  Hasan,  the  first 
of  the  brothers  whose  martyrdom  still  stirs  the  depths  of  every 
Shiah  heart,  has  drunk  the  poison  placed  in  his  way  by  hi3 
treacherous  wife,  Zainab,  Ali's  daughter,  addresses  her  sister 
Kulsum: — 

Zainab  (to  Kulsiini).  My  poor  sighing  sister,  awake  a  little,  thou  art 
become  brotherless  ;  O  desolate  creature,  awake  !  Mournful  sister,  thy 
brother  is  going  out  of  thy  hand.  Awake,  gardener,  thy  beautiful  rose  is 
fading  away. 

Kulsum. — Tell  me,  dear  sister,  what  lias  happened  ?  Let  me  know  if 
Heaven  has  rolled  up  the  carpet  of  our  life.  Has  Ilusain  my  brother  gone 
armed  to  battle  ?  or  has  Hasan  drank  poisnn  from  the  jug  ? 

Zainab. — Dear  sister,  rend  thy  garments  for  this  manifest  misfortune  ; 
fling  earth  on  thy  head,  for  thou  hast  become  brotherless  in  the  world.  Our 
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brother  Hasan,  having  been  poisoned,  is  rolling  there  on  the  ground  in 
agonies,  like  a  half-killed  fowl. 

But  for  Europeans  generally  this  drama,  vast  in  its  length  and 
cumbrous  iu  its  diction,  is  far  more  than  a  mere  curiosity.  It 
has  lived  for  century  after  century,  stirring  the  passions  of  the 
whole  Persian  nation  and  of  all  who  have  adopted  their  form 
of  Mohammedanism  as  deeply  and  fiercely  now  as  when  the 
tragedy  of  Karbala  was  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  For  the  mul- 
titudes who  throng  to  its  representation  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  as  the  scenes  follow  in  a  seemingly  endless  series,  each 
incident  is  a  living  fact,  and  the  actors  speak,  suffer,  die,  and  con- 
quer in  their  death,  so  that  the  spectator  feels  himself  living,  act- 
ing, and  suffering  with  them.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Christian  Miracle  and  Passion  Plays  had  effects  precisely 
corresponding  to  those  which  always  follow  the  exhibition  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Hasan  and  Husain  in  the  Mohurrum  month ; 
nor  indeed  is  it  possible  that  it  should  have  been  so.  The  indig- 
nation aroused  by  the  tragedy  of  the  sons  of  Ali  is  directed  against 
members  of  the  same  religion,  who  profess  to  follow  the  law  of 
the  same  prophet,  and  to  reverence  the  same  book;  and  the  passion 
thus  excited  is  ready,  unless  it  meets  with  checks  from  without, 
to  run  into  acts  of  violence  which  would  be  regarded  as  reprisals 
for  murders  of  recent  date. 

The  strength  of  the  feelings  thus  brought  into  play  is  such  a3 
almost  to  surpass  belief.  As  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  found  it  in  India, 
so  he  found  it  in  Persia.  The  incidents  of  the  drama,  unfolded 
in  the  representations  which  day  after  day  were  exhibited  to 
unwearying  eyes,  absorbed  the  attention  of  every  class  of  society. 
"From  the  palace  to  the  bazaar  there  was  wailiug  and  beating  of 
breasts  and  bursts  of  impassioned  grief  from  scores  of  houses 
wheresoever  a  noble,  or  the  merchants,  or  others  were  giving  a 
tazia."  At  such  times  the  scene  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
Imambarrah,  or  place  of  wailing,  is  a  strange  one.  The  vast  throng 
seems  to  be  taken  up  with  the  ordinary  interests  of  their  lives, 
until  a  signal  given  by  the  muffled  beating  of  a  drum  gradually 
brings  all  to  silence,  and  a  moullah,  entering  the  pulpit,  summons 
the  faithful  (all  Sunni  Mohammedans  being  rigidly  excluded) 
"  to  let  their  eyes  flow  with  tears  as  a  river  for  the  woes  of  the 
foremost  of  the  bright  youths  of  paradise."  The  scene  which 
follows  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Birdwood,  whose  account  of  this 
strange  drama  was  written  for  insertion  in  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 's 
preface : — 

For  awhile  he  proceeds  amid  the  deep  silence  of  the  eager  audience  ;  but,  as 
he  goes  on,  the}-  will  be  observed  to  be  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  all 
together  ;  at  first  almost  imperceptibly,  but  gradually  with  a  motion  that 
becomes  more  and  more  marked.  Suddenly  a  stifled  sob  is  heard,  or  a  cry, 
followed  by  more  and  more  sobbing  and  crying,  anil  rapidly  the  swaying 
to  and  fro  becomes  a  violent  agitation  of  the  whole  assembly,  which  rises  in 
a  ma-s,  every  one  smiting  his  breast  with  open  hand,  and  raising  the  wild 
rhythmical  wail  of  "  Ya  Ali !  Ai  Hasan,  Ai  Husain,  Ai  Hasan,  Ai 
Husain,  Husain  Shah."  As  the  wailing  gathers  force  and  threatens  to 
become  ungovernable,  a  chorus  of  mouruers,  which  has  formed  almost 
■without  observation  on  the  arena,  begins  chanting,  in  regular  Gregorian 
music,  a  metrical  version  of  the  story  which  calls  back  the  audience  from 
■themselves,  and  imperceptibly  at  last  soothes  and  quiets  them  again.  At 
the  same  time  the  celebrants  come  forward  and  take  up  the  "  properties  " 
before  the  tabut  ....  all  going  through  their  parts  (which  it  seems  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  chorus  every  now  and  then  more  fully  to  explain),  not  after 
the  manner  of  actors,  but  of  earnest  men,  absorbed  in  some  high  sacrament, 
without  consciousness  of  themselves  or  their  audience. 

The  narrative  which  forms  the  framework  of  this  drama  is  well- 
known  to  Western  readers,  and  few  have  given  it  more  skilfully 
than  Gibbon.  But  perhaps  neither  Gibbon  nor  any  other  writer 
has  brought  out  clearly  the  conditions  which  have  tended  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  events  belonging  to  a  time  following  imme- 
diately on  that  of  Mohammed  himself;  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Birdwood  this  cause  is  to  be  found,  not  in  religion,  but  in  race : — 

Though  the  personal  history  of  Ali  and  his  sons  was  [he  tells  us~|  the 
•exciting  cause  of  the  Shiah  schism,  the  predisposing  cause  lies  far  deeper  in 
the  impassable  ethnological  gulf  which  separates  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
races.  Owing  to  their  strongly  centralised  form  of  Government,  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Sassanides  succumbed  at  once  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Sara- 
cens ;  still  Persia  was  never  really  converted  to  Islam  ;  and  when  Moham- 
med, the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdullah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed,  proclaimed  the  Imamate  as  inherent  of  divine 
right  in  the  descendants  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  the  vanquished  Persians  rose  as 
one  man  against  their  Arab  conquerors. 

This  fact  alone  would  impart  an  interest  to  the  drama  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  Ali  and  his  sons  are  drawn  out  with  a  lavish 
profusion  of  detail,  and  would  fully  justify  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  in 
bringing  together  the  materials  for  a  complete  translation.  Happily 
he  was  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  aid  of  a  Persian,  who  had  long 
been  engaged  as  a  teacher  and  prompter  of  actors,  and  who  under- 
took to  collect  and  dictate  all  the  scenes  of  the  Hasan  and  Husain 
tragedy.  The  matter  thus  dictated  was  carefully  written  out  and 
corrected  in  the  course  of  years  by  two  of  Sir  L.  Pelly's  assistants, 
and  the  text  thus  obtaiued  has  further  been  annotated  and  revised 
by  Mr.  Wollaston. 

The  result  is  a  work  both  interesting  and  valuable.  The  notes 
are,  in  general,  very  short,  but  they  are  clear  and  to  the  point, 
although  it  may  be  regretted  that  in  the  preparation  of  volumes 
so  sumptuous  greater  care  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  revision 
of  the  press.  Iu  Vol.  I.  p.  165,  Ave  are  referred  to  Oakley's 
History  of  the  Saracens,  and  in  p.  97  to  W.  Irvine's  Mahomet  and 
his  Successors.  Elsewhere  we  find  slips  such  as  "  like  thou  hast 
clone,"  II.  237  ;  "  has  any  oppressed  creatures  wished  us  evil  ?  "  II. 
230.  What  Husain  may  mean  by  saving  that  "  in  the  old  abbey 
of  this  perishable  kingdom  none  can  attain  to  immortality,"  II.  99, 


we  do  not  know ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  information  given  in 
the  notes  is  always  necessary.  Zainab  speaks  of  the  dust  of  Ali's 
feet  as  the  collyrium  of  her  eyes,  but  few  probably  are  ignorant 
of  the  uses  to  which  Eastern  ladies  put  antimony  and  other  drags 
for  improving  the  look  of  their  faces  (I.  35),  or  need  to  be  told 
that  Khadijah  and  Mohammed  were  the  father  and  mother  of 
Fatima  (I.  113);  or,  in  explanation  of  Jacob's  calling  Joseph  a 
moonfaced  youth,  that  "  to  have  a  round-face,  like  a  moon,  is 
considered  in  Persia  the  highest  type  of  beauty"  (I.  7).  To  the 
readers  of  Hajji  Babn  in  England  this  idea  has  long  been  rendered 
familiar  by  the  Hajji's  raptures  over  the  moonfaced  Bessy  Hogg. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  note  on  the  Kiblah  (I.  168)  seems  un- 
called for,  while  some  at  least  would  be  glad  to  have  an  explana- 
tion of  "  the  nine  pillarless  indigo-coloured  spheres,"  which  are 
capable  of  feeling  jealousy  and  of  maliciously  hurting  the  feelings 
of  the  young  Christian  lady  on  the  field  of  Karbala. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  dismiss  this  wonderful  drana  as 
though  it  had  nothing  more  than  a  curious  interest  for  the  his- 
torian or  the  student  of  human  nature.  The  specimens  already 
cited  of  the  phraseology  with  which  it  abounds  may  give  some 
idea  of  its  language  generally;  but,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, the  feeling  of  tediousness  is  soon  lessened,  and  probably 
for  many  readers  will  pass  away  altogether,  as  they  begin  to 
perceive,  not  merely  the  genuine  passionate  feeling  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  it,  but  the  real  skill  with  which  the  complex 
and  intricate  plot  has  been  woven  together,  and  how  adroitly'  the 
many  scenes  which  follow  the  great  catastrophe  are  made  to  "work 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  prophet  of  Islam  over  all  others.  The 
first  scene  exhibits  to  the  spectators  the  sufferings  of  Joseph ;  for, 
as  Dr.  Birdwrood  remarks,  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  cast  to 
the  winds,  aud  the  dramatist  ranges  at  will  during  the  ages  which 
pass  between  the  lifetime  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  great  day  of 
Resurrection.  These  sufferings  of  Joseph  are  brought  forward  by 
way  of  enhancing  the  greater  sufferings  of  the  sons  of  Ali ;  and 
not  an  incident  is  lost  sight  of  which  can  add  lustre  to  their 
bravery,  their  compassionateness,  and  their  self-denial.  They  are 
all  ready  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  their  people,  and  to  face  witli  glad- 
ness any  indignity  or  anguish  in  order  to  secure  their  welfare. 
Their  sull'erings  produce  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
Christian  lady,  and  of  the  Ambassador,  who  seals  with  his  blood 
his  protest  against  the  inhuman  cruelty  with  which  Hasan  and 
Husain  were  hunted  down.  Nay,  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  intro- 
duced for  the  exaltation  of  Mohammed,  being  made  thus  to  ad- 
dress the  Christian  lady  : — 

Know  thou  that  my  name  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Apostle  of  God  iu  heaven 
and  earth,  and  I  have  come  as  a  pilgrim  to  this  land,  with  tearful  eyes,  to 
visit  the  sepulchre  of  the  son  of  the  cupbearer  of  AI  Kawzas.  I  will  de- 
clare unto  thee  who  is  this  Fatimah,  by  whose  hands  thou  must  become  a 
Musulman.  She  is  that  lady  whose  noble  father  is  called  the  Prophet  of 
both  worlds.  Her  husband  is  the  famous  Ali  the  elect,  who  is  appointed 
by  God  guardian  over  all  the  creatures  of  the  world. — II.  291. 

But  one  of  the  most  curious  scenes,  and  perhaps  the  most  subtly 
devised,  is  the  last.  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  which  bids  the 
dead  arise  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  come  forth  from  their 
graves ;  but  all,  from  Abraham  onwards,  are  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity which  brings  out  the  hidden  selfishness  of  their  nature. 
So  long  as  his  own  safety  is  assured,  Jacob  prays  that  God  may 
do  as  he  pleases,  even  with  his  best-loved  Joseph.  Abraham  says 
tersely,  "  What  do  I  care  for  my  son  if  I  can  but  save  myself 
from  the  torment  of  the  day  ?  The  thought  of  Ismail  has  well- 
nigh  gone  out  of  my  head  altogether."  David  in  like  manner 
declares  that,  his  own  safety  being  guaranteed,  it  does  not  concern 
him  at  all  if  Solomon's  throne  be  blown  away  by  the  wind ;  and 
with  the  like  readiness  Solomon  declares  that  the  mode  in  which 
David  may  be  judged  is  to  him  nothing.  But  no  sooner  does 
Mohammed  come  on  the  scene  than  he  begins  his  work  of  inter- 
cession ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  it,  the  sinners  are  being  carried  off, 
he  throws  away  his  turban,  his  rod,  and  cloak,  and  exclaims,  "  A 
prophet  whose  followers  are  carried  to  hell  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, a  turban  is  of  no  use  to  him.  I  do  not  want  any  rod,  nor 
do  1  care  for  my  cloak ;  all  that  I  seek  is  the  salvation  of  my 
people.  What  shall  I  do,  O  God  ?  Patience  is  quite  gone  from 
me.  Lord,  why  should  my  people  be  consigned  to  everlasting 
perdition  ?  "  His  intervention  is  rewarded  by  their  forgiveness  ; 
and  at  last  the  contrast  between  the  sous  of  Ali  and  all  other 
sufferers  is  brought  into  full  light  iu  a  conversation  between 
Husain  and  the  patriarch  Jacob,  whose  son  Joseph,  it  is  nowseen, 
never  suffered  anything  to  be  compared  with  the  tortures  of  the 
fatal  day  at  Karbala.  As  these  are  recounted  Mohammed  checks 
the  speaker,  bidding  him  not  to  make  the  hearts  of  men  bleed, 
adding,  "  Thy  words  have  rekindled  my  quenched  fire,  they  have 
made  me  burn  from  head  to  foot.  Tell  me  what  were  Ali  Akbar's 
last  words  when  he  was  dying  ?  "  The  answer,  to  English  ears, 
will  sound  strange.  "O  grandfather,  when  my  sou's  elegant  body 
fell  down,  never  to  rise  again,  I  went  and'  kissed  him  most 
affectionately,  saying  to  him,  '  O  walking  cypress  tree,0  my  sugar- 
eating  parrot,  I  am  Husain,  thy  father,'  "  &c.  Gabriel  then  pro- 
claims that  Husain  is  appointed  mediator  for  nil,  and  the  drama 
comes  at  length  to  an  end  with  the  thanksgiving  of  the  sinners  as 
they  enter  Paradise.  "  God  be  praised  !  by  Husain's  grace  we  are 
made  happy,  and  by  his  favour  we  are  delivered  from  destruction. 
By  Husain's  loving"  kindness  is  our  path  decked  with  roses  and 
flowers.  We  were  thorns  and  thislles  ;  we  are  now  made  cedars 
owing  to  his  merciful  intercession." 

This  is  certainly  verv  skilful,  if  we  look  on  it  only  as  a  means 
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for  keeping  alive  in  its  full  intensity  the  feeling:  for  the  family  of 
Ali.  But  the  reader,  as  he  goes  through  the  play,  will  find  not 
only  evidence  of  subtle  arrangement,  but  passages,  and  indeed  wholo 
scenes,  of  no  little  power  and  beauty ;  and  we  may  safely  add 
that,  whatever  time  he  may  spend  upon  it,  he  will  not  feel  that  this 
time  has  been  wasted. 


THE  BLACK.  FOREST.* 

MTL  SEGUIN  is  one  of  those  fortunate  writers  who  can 
venture  on  well-trodden  ground  and  find  much  that  is  fresh 
to  say  of  it.  We  had  great  pleasure  in  recommending  his  pleasant 
volume  on  Algiers,  and  in  some  respects  this  oue  on  the  Black 
Forest  strikes  us  as  being  even  more  attractive.  For  the  sombre 
Sehwart/.wald  is  one  of  the  favourite  homes  of  German 
legends.  Superstition  has  peopled  with  mysterious  beings 
the  glades  and  valleys  that,  however  gay  in  the  summer-time 
and  the  sunshine,  are  gloomy  enough  after  dark  and  in  the 
winter.  There  are  solitary  spots  well  known  to  be  frequented  by 
mysterious  beings  who  show  themselves  to  mortals  from  time 
to  time ;  the  wayfarer,  especially  if  he  bo  in  an  unholy  frame 
of  mind,  is  never  safe  from  the  apparition  of  some  spirit  at 
his  elbow,  who  tempts  bim  in  the  garb  of  a  respectable 
Christian ;  what  seems  to  the  uninitiated  the  sighing  and 
howling  of  the  storm  among  the  trees  is  really,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  peasant  and  the  woodsman,  the  gallop  of  the  wild 
huntsman  with  his  infernal  pack.  Then  there  is  hardly  one  of 
the  crumbling  castles  that  everywhere  crown  the  heights  or  com- 
mand the  gorges  but  has  its  tales  of  horror  which  time  may  have 
exaggerated,  but  for  which  there  was  good  foundation  originally. 
If  the  souls  of  the  guilty  or  of  the  injured  haunt  them  still,  all 
things  considered,  one  cannot  be  surprised.  And  of  the  wide 
range  of  such  wild  and  picturesque  materials  Mr.  Seguin  has  made 
ample  use.  How  far  he  may  have  gathered  his  "facts"  upon  the 
spot ;  how  far  he  may  have  found  there  the  sketches  in  outline, 
which  he  has  subsequently  filled  in  at  his  leisure,  or  how  far  a 
lively  fancy  may  have  served  him,  of  course  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  We  meet  old  acquaintances  in  a  dress  that 
is  familiar  to  us,  or  only  slightly  modified — the  subjects 
of  not  a  few,  indeed,  being  immortalized  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Trinkhalle  at  Baden-Baden.  We  recognize  in  altered  versions 
the  themes  of  such  ballads  as  "The  Xoble  Moringer';  while 
there  are  others  that  we  meet  for  the  first  time.  But  all,  or  nearly 
all,  are  gracefully  told,  and  should  give  an  additional  charm  to  the 
scenes  they  are  associated  with.  As  for  their  romantic  localities 
and  the  scenery  generally,  Mr.  Seguiu's  book  gives  an  admirable 
notion  of  them.  The  majority  of  English  tourists  have  merely 
skirted  the  Forest,  touching  on  its  borders  at  Baden,  Wildbad,  or 
Freiburg,  and  making  carriage  excursions  from  their  hotels,  ac- 
cording to  tariff.  We  do  not  say  that  they  have  not  enjoyed  the 
Forest  beauties,  but  they  can  have  formed  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  their  extraordinary  variety,  while  they  have  seen  little  of 
the  picturesque  side  of  primitive  existence  there.  The  only 
satisfactory  way  to  "  do "  the  Schwartzwald  is  to  separate 
from  your  portmanteau,  or  send  it  forward  ;  sling  a  light 
German  knapsack  to  your  shoulders,  and  strike  ahead  on  an 
Undefined  pilgrimage  with  a  trustworthy  pocket-map  for  com- 
panion. If  you  are  an  angler,  so  much  the  better.  But,  in 
any  case,  you  must  not  be  hurried  ;  it  is  better  to  take  things 
leisurely  than  to  do  j~our  forty  miles  a  day  from  Baden  to 
Stuttgard.  Take  it  as  you  will,  you  cannot  help  having  noble 
view?,  and  opportunities  of  admiring  the  richness  of  the  sylvan 
scenery.  But  as  the  country  is  a  jumble  of  thickly-wooded  hills, 
and  as  the  roads  naturally  run  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  it  is 
comparatively  seldom  that  you  come  upon  an  extensive  prospect. 
The  charm  of  the  day's  walk  lies  chiefly  in  what  you  see  imme- 
diately around  you,  or  in  the  surprises  that  must  be  sought  by 
diverging  from  the  track.  Here  you  get  a  glimpse  from  some 
hanging  path,  through  the  clean  stems  of  the  gigantic  firs, 
of  the  copsewood  and  emerald  meadows  in  the  little  valley 
far  beneath  your  feet.  Then  the  path  may  dip  to  a  bridge 
and  a  waterfall,  to  mount  again  by  the  side  of  a  gentle  slope 
into  the  long  street  of  the  straggling  village;  and  half  a  league 
or  less  beyond  that  you  are  lost  again  in  the  recesses  of  the 
woods,  and  reduced  to  steering  a  course  by  the  sun.  If  a  man  is 
no  great  walker,  or  if  there  be  ladies  in  the  party,  one  must  of 
necessity  fall  back  upon  carriages,  though  that  is  a  pis  alter 
at  best.  Mr.  Seguin  very  sensibly  warns  the  tourist  that  the 
Government  post-waggons  are  greatly  to  be  avoided.  They  start 
at  the  most  inconvenient  hours ;  they  are  usually  overcrowded 
with  disagreeable  company ;  and  the  conductor,"  who  claims  a 
prescriptive  right  to  his  corner  in  the  coupe,  is  too  often  uncivif 
and  despotic.  There  is  nothing  like  petty  bribery  to  grease  the 
wheels  of  travel ;  and  these  German  conductors  are  objectionably 
incorruptible,  since  "tips"  have  never  come  into  fashion  among 
iheir  countrymen.  However,  unless  you  should  be  travelling 
alone,  the  discomforts  of  the  public  conveyances  are  of  the 
less  consequence  because  you  can  hire  very  tolerable  private  con- 
veyances for  about  twenty  marks  a  day.  And,  as  they  seldom 
cover  much  more  than  as  many  miles  in  the  time,  and  crawl  at  a  | 
footspace  up  and  down  the  hills,  you  have  ample  opportunities  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  landscapes.    You  may  generally  find  yourself 


fairly  well  off  in  your  night  quarters  ;  though  you  have  frequently 
to  put  up  with  primitive  accommodation  and  the  embarrassing  at- 
tentions of  primitive  manners  ;  you  may  have  to  pass  to  the  inner 
sitting-room  through  the  outer  stube,  filled  with  the  village  cus- 
tomers sitting  in  a  fog  of  vile  tobacco  smoke  ;  and  then  when  your 
meal  is  served  your  host  and  hostess  may  press  their  company  on 
you,  subjecting  you  to  a  searching  cross-examination.  They  mean 
it  all  so  well  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  rebuff  them  ;  and  yet 
having  to  discourse  in  indifferent  German  with  an  inquisitive  rustic, 
after  a  long  day's  work,  is  hardly  the  Englishman's  notion  of 
taking  his  ease  in  his  inn.  For  good  or  for  evil,  however,  all 
this  quaint  simplicity  is  fast  disappearing.  As  Mr.  Seguin  reminds 
us,new  roads  and  railways  are  beingopened  everywhere, and,  indeed, 
the  Imperial  Government  has  been  spending  great  sums  in  the  latter 
though  they  can  only  be  remunerative  for  strategical  purposes. 
Even  the  railway  cuttings  can  hardly  do  much  injury  to  the 
scenery;  but  the  peasants  are  being  brought  into  communication 
with  the  world,  and  their  old-fashioned  customs  and  costumes  are 
becoming  things  of  the  past.  Mr.  Seguin  warns  us  in  his  preface 
that  delays  are  dangerous,  and  advises  us  to  go  to  the  Forest  at 
once.  We  may  add  that  there  can  hardly  have  been  a  better  time 
than  the  present.  For  these  roads  and  railways  are  most  useful  in 
their  way,  since  life  is  short  and  the  distances  are  long.  The 
traffic  of  a  railway  station  means  better  hotel  accommodation, 
and  creature  comforts  add  considerably  to  the  pleasures  of  a  tour, 
however  romantically  minded  may  be  the  tourist. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  touch  in  detail  on  the  legends 
which  fill  perhaps  the  better  half  of  the  book.  But  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  useful  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Seguin  gives  much  plea- 
sant information  as  to  the  habits  and  industries  of  the  people.  Mostof 
them  are  settled  upon  their  own  piece  of  land,  though  some  merely 
own  a  patch  of  oats  and  a  potato  field,  while  others  have  extensive 
holdings,  and  are  comparatively  wealthy.  It  would  be  hard  to  guess 
at  a  man's  means  from  his  way  of  living,  for  all  are  equally  frugal, 
and  there  is  no  temptation  to  make  a  display.  Each  member  of 
the  family  works  hard ;  but  if  the  wives  and  daughters  must  sub- 
mit to  heavy  drudgery,  at  least  the  husbands  and  fathers  do  not 
spare  themselves.  They  not  only  manage  to  live  from  day  to  day, 
but  they  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  lay  by  some  savings.  And 
the  pursuits  of  many  of  them  in  the  southern  districts  lie  almost 
entirely  within  doors : — "  In  the  ninety-two  parishes  which  form 
what  is  called  the  '  clock-country,' are  over  1,400  master  clock- 
makers,  who  employ  some  6,000  workmen.  Altogether  about 
14,000  people,  including  women  and  children,  are  occupied  by  this 
one  industry.  The  number  of  clocks  manufactured  yearly  in  this 
district  is  calculated  at  two  millions,  valued  roughly  at  one  million 
sterling.''  The  manufacture  of  these  clocks  flourishes  and  pro- 
mises to  flourish  ;  but  the  business  of  the  holz-Jlosserei  begins  to 
decline,  as  more  and  more  timber  is  being  carried  by  railway.  Yet 
still  the  descent  of  these  interminable  snake-like  rafts  may  be 
witnessed  on  most  of  the  Black  Forest  streams.  To  the  stranger 
who  comes  on  one  of  the  rafts  in  course  of  construction  somewhere 
near  the  source,  it  seems  incredible  that  it  can  ever  be  floated 
on  the  rivulet,  or  navigated  on  the  shallow  rapids  and  round 
the  winding  turns.  But,  where  necessary,  the  water  has  been 
dammed  back  to  start  it,  and  the  form  of  the  construction  has 
been  suggested  by  long  experience.  The  pine-stems  lashed  to- 
gether are  secured  at  the  ends  by  the  flexible  willow  roots 
that  form  the  joints,  and  the  raft  is  sometimes  made  up 
of  as  many  as  thirty  lengths.  It  is  broken  up  and  widened  where 
the  brook  meets  the  broader  river,  to  be  formed  on  the  Rhine 
into  "  those  floating  villages,  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  700  feet 
long."  Mr.  Seguin  tells  us  that  much  of  the  timber  is  owned  by 
an  association  of  small  peasant  proprietors,  called  the  Schiffen- 
Gesellschaft,  which  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  to 
which,  with  the  Government  and  the  Prince  of  Furstenberg,  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Forest  belongs.  But  besides  rafting  and 
the  clock  trade,  there  are  other  occupations  which  have  been 
practised  from  time  immemorial  in  particular  districts.  There  is 
the  manufacture  of  the  famous  Black  Forest  Kirschwasser  ;  though 
considering  the  enormous  consumption  of  that  popular  spirit,  we 
fancy  it  must  be  extensively  counterfeited  elsewhere.  There  is 
the  plaiting  of  the  straw  hats,  of  which  the  coarser  kinds  are  worn 
by  the  women  at  home,  while  the  liner  qualities  are  exported  to 
be  sold  for  some  reason  under  the  name  of  "  Swiss."  And 
in  the  southern  districts  there  are  woollen,  cloth,  and  cotton 
mills,  all  worked  by  the  superabundant  water-power ;  and  the 
forests  themselves  of  course  give  incessant  occupation  to  whole 
troops  of  woodmen  and  charcoal-burners.  You  come  upon  the 
huts  of  these  last  in  the  seeming  solitudes  where  you  would  least 
expect  a  sign  of  life,  having  been  probably  first  warned  of  their 
proximity  by  the  acrid  odours  of  the  smouldering  charcoal. 
Hacklauder,  by  the  way,  gives  a  very  picturesque  sketch  of  one 
of  these  sylvan  settlements  in  the  chapter  in  his  "  Travel- 
Pictures  "  which  describes  a  pilgrimage  that  he  made  through  the 
Forest.  But,  on  the  whole,  one  can  hardly  have  a  safer  or  a 
better  guide  than  Mr.  Seguin ;  for,  though  HackllLiider  and 
Auerbach,  and  many  clever  German  writers,  have  gone  before  him, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  fair  sprinkling  of  English  bookmakers,  yet  his 
volume,  having  the  merit  of  being  almost  exhaustive,  will  seldom 
leave  you  at  a  loss. 


*  The  Hlnck  Forest ;  its  People  and  Legends.  TJy  L.  G.  Seguin,  Author 
of  "  Walks  iu  Algiers,"  &c.    London  :  Mrahan  &  Co.  1879. 
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BLUNTS  ANNOTATED  BIBLE.* 

MR.  BLUNT  has  been  so  voluminous  an  author  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  on  subjects,  too,  ranging  from 
Household  Theology  to  Church  Law,  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  | 
a  new  book  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed  without  a  certain  mis-  i 
giving  that  one  who  is  a  fair  writer  or  compiler  about  so  many 
things  can  hardly  have  attained  excellence  in  any.  Of  his  works 
that  have  been  reviewed  in  these  pages,  the  Dictionary  of  Sects, 
Heresies,  §c,  is,  no  doubt,  very  unequal  in  its  execution  ;  the 
various  hands  he  employed  being  some  of  them  the  most  com- 
petent, others,  again,  the  least  fit  that  he  could  well  have  met  with. 
His  Plain  Account  of  the  English  Bible  (1870)  we  were  obliged  to 
condemn  as  the  hasty  production  of  one  who  had  not  mastered  his 
facts,  though  there  was  much  in  it  to  which  we  could  not  help 
assenting,  especially  his  seasonable  protest  against  the  prevailing 
idolatry  of  William  Tyndale,  at  once  the  earliest  and  best  trans- 
lator of  the  New  Testament  from  Greek  into  English,  and  the 
foulest  and  most  scurrilous  controversialist  of  Reformation  times, 
unless,  indeed,  Bishop  Bale  be  promoted  before  him  to  that  bad 
eminence.  But,  whatever  anxiety  may  have  been  engendered  by 
old  recollections  of  Mr.  Blunt's  literary  efforts,  we  are  bound 
to  say  they  were  speedily  removed  by  the  examination  of  his 
Annotated  Bible.  There  is  in  it  that  uniformity  of  tone  which 
single  authorship  alone  can  produce,  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
Speaker's  Commentary,  with  all  its  merits,  is  so  painfully  defective, 
while  it  fulfils  to  the  letter  his  promise  of  being  adapted  for 
household  use  by  plain  people.  The  ample  tomes  on  which  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  spent  his  twenty-five  years  of  leisure  at  West- 
minster have,  of  course,  no  rival  in  this  more  popular  work,  which 
is  more  adapted  for  conveying  to  an  ordinary  student  "  the  results 
•of  modern  discovery  and  criticism  :'  than  for  repeating  the  processes 
whereby  true  conclusions  have  been  reached.  Besides  special  pre- 
faces to  the  several  sacred  books  in  their  proper  order,  Mr.  Blunt 
has  supplied  us  with  a  general  Introduction  of  more  than  sixty 
quarto  pages  in  length — simple  iu  style,  abounding  with  matter, 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcut  facsimiles  of  manuscripts 
and  printed  books  in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish both  old  and  new.  While  his  treatise  contains  nothing  super- 
fluous, it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  any  intelligent  mind  with 
the  least  bias  towards  Biblical  study,  and  would  well  bear  reprint- 
ing in  a  separate  form.  Especially  worth  notice  are  the  specimens 
here  presented  to  us  of  translations  of  portions  of  both  Testaments 
into  the  oldest  form  of  our  own  language,  especially  the  Psalter  by 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
the  Gospels  by  Aldred,  in  the  "  Book  of  Durham,"  two  or  three 
centuries  later.  Mr.  Blunt  enters  fully  into  the  external  history 
of  the  so-called  Authorized  Version  of  161 1,  and  adds  to  our  very 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  process  whereby  it  was  accomplished  one 
•extract  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  is  new  to  us  (p.  xlv. 
note  1) : — 

The  translation,  thus  completed  [he  adds],  has  kept  its  hold  on  English- 
men for  two  centuries  and  a  halt'.  Its  excellence  is  admitted  far  and  wide 
by  the  learned  ;  the  dignified,  yet  sweet,  rhythm  of  its  sentences  is  dear  to 
the  unlearned  ;  and  the  spiritual  satisfaction  which  myriads  of  good  and 
holy  minds  have  found  in  it  is  no  small  proof  that  a  divine  blessing  has 
rested  upon  it. 

Of  the  arduous  enterprise  of  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  transla- 
tion, upon  which  a  large  body  of  living  scholars  has  entered  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
and  to  which  they  have  devoted  no  contemptible  portion  of  time 
and  labour — deKarov  alxpe'CovTes  e'ros — Mr.  Blunt  does  not  conde- 
scend to  take  the  smallest  notice,  leaving  us  to  put  what  construc- 
tion we  please  on  his  silence. 

We  have  tried  to  give  to  our  author's  general  Introduction  the 
praise  that  is  its  due.  His  prefaces  prefixed  to  the  several  books  j 
are  less  full  and  useful  than  might  reasonably  have  been  looked  ; 
for.  Genesis  he  pronounces  to  be  evidently  written  "  with  the  firm 
•unity  of  a  single  pen  " ;  and  he  traces  its  sources  as  well  to  oral 
tradition  and  ancient  documents  (of  a  like  nature  with  the  Assyrian 
Deluge  tablets  recently  brought  to  light)  as  to  immediate  inspira-  ! 
tion  conveyed  from  the  Divine  mind.  Yet,  even  in  a  commentary 
■designed  for  family  use,  it  seems  strange  to  find  but  one  poor  foot- 
note about  theories  once  so  rife  (for  they  have  come  no  doubt  by 
this  time  to  fall  a  little  flat  upon  the  ear),  asserting  the  composite 
character  of  this  most  venerable  book.  Argument  or  formal  exami- 
nation would  be  quite  unnecessary,  although  a  few  more  sentences 
might  have  been  profitably  expended  in  putting  the  unlearned 
reader  on  his  guard  against  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  their  in- 
ventors. In  his  Introduction  to  Isaiah,  indeed,  Mr.  Blunt  speaks 
plainly  enough  of  the  theory  of  Koppe  and  Eichhorn  respecting  the 
post-captivity  origin  of  the  latter  chapters  of  that  prophet's  writ- 
ings (ch.  xl.-lxvi.),  so  that  he  does  not  systematically  withdraw 
the  speculations  of  modern  scepticism  from  the  cognizance  of  his 
readers ;  yet,  in  describing  the  contents  of  Deuteronomy,  he  speaks 
:is  though  Bishop  Colenso  and  those  he  imitated  had  never  ex- 
isted, and  several  of  the  other  prefaces  to  canonical  books  strike 
us  as  singularly  jejune  and  unsatisfying.  But  at  any  rate  he 
.never  fails  to  see  the  point  on  which  the  main  issue  depends, 


*  The  Annotated  Bible:  being  a  Household  Commentary  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  comprehending  the  Results  of  Modern  Discovery  and  Criticism. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Annotated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  "The  Dictionary  of  Theology,"  &c.  Vols.  1. 
and  II.  The  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge: Rivingtons.  1878-9. 


and  his  remarks  on  the  alleged  late  date  of  the  writings  ascribed 
to  Daniel  are  very  telling  as  well  as  just : — 

The  opinion  of  Porphyry,  the  Neo-Platonist  writer  against  Christianity 
[a.d.  233-305],  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  has  been  revived  with  avidity  by  those  who  oppose  the  re- 
ceived opinion  respecting  its  authorship,  and  who  do  so  chicflv  because 
they  reject  the  predictive  element  in  this  and  other  books.  The  direct 
identification  of  the  writer  of  the  whole  book  with  the  Daniel  who  is  named 
in  both  portions  of  it,  cannot,  however,  be  set  aside  by  a  conjecture  re- 
specting the  existence  of  some  unknown  author  of  later  date  ;  a  conjecture 
which  has  no  historical  foundation  whatever,  but  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  antecedent  objections  to  the  prophetic  character  of  the 
book.  It  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  Daniel  was  not  the  author  of  the 
book,  to  say  that  predictive  prophecy  is  impossible,  and  that  therefore  the 
book  must  have  been  written  after  the  events  connected  with  its  professed 
predictions,  and  not  by  Daniel  in  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus. 
The  internal  evidence  of  Daniel's  authorship  which  the  book  itself  affords  is 
supported  by  the  external  evidence  of  its  reception  as  his  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  by  quotation  from  it  as  his  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus,  and  by  the  constant  belief  of  the  Christian  Church  until 
recent  times.  The  conjectural  author  of  a  later  date  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  myth  ;  the  belief  in  whose  existence  as  a  real  person  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  unhistorical  credulity  by  which  scepticism  is  so  often 
characterized. 

The  labour  bestowed  on  the  Apocrypha  by  Mr.  Blunt  is  a  real 
and  much-needed  service  to  biblical  literature.  In  the  second 
book  of  Esdras  he  has  inserted — -for  the  first  time,  we  suppose — in 
its  proper  place  the  long  passage  between  ch.  vii.  35  and  36  re- 
covered four  or  five  years  since  from  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century  at 
Amiens  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Bensly  (Mr.  Blunt  errs  in  taking  him  for  a 
clergyman),  whose  learned  volume  we  reviewed  when  it  was  first 
published.  But  we  would  note  his  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha, 
brief  as  it  is,  for  special  commendation.  It  assigns  to  that  strangely 
miscellaneous  collection  its  proper  place,  and  gives  a  succinct 
history  of  its  reception,  or  rather  of  the  reverse  of  its  reception,  in 
modern  times.  It  seems  to  have  been  from  the  familiar  use  of  the 
Apocrypha  by  early  Christian  writers  that  the  Jews  contracted 
their  dislike  for  it — a  prejudice  indeed,  but  one  which  has  had  the 
happy  effect  of  intensifying  the  value  of  their  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  We  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  great  error 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  our  new  Lectionary, 
that  they  diminished  the  number  of  lessons  in  the  Apocrypha 
appointed  for  daily  reading  in  the  Church.  There  was  the  less 
ground  for  their  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  by  retaining  any  they  gave 
up  the  intelligible,  though  not  universally  accepted,  principle 
that  nothing  but  canonical  Scripture  should  be  used  in  public 
worship.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  Mr.  Blunt's  conclusions 
regarding  the  several  books.  We  conceive  that  he  over-estimates 
the  value  of  1  Esdras,  although  "  it  was  used  by  Josephus  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Ezra,  though  he  does  not  include 
it  among  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews."  Nor  can  we  agree  with  our 
author  in  regarding  Judith  as  a  true  narrative,  so  little  does  it  suit 
any  period  of  history  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  yetdoabtless  it  is  a 
noble  work  ;  grave,  elevated,  pious,  chaste  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion, exquisitely  finished  ;  being  fable  constructed  with  a  moral 
purpose,  that  of  strengthening  the  patriotic  heart  in  the  heroic 
struggle  for  liberty  and  religion  whose  details  fill  the  Books  of  the 
Maccabees.  We  are  glad  to  observe  the  worthy  pains  bestowed 
upon  the  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  which  ought  to 
help  in  restoring  them  to  their  proper  place  in  general  estima- 
tion. What  past  generations  of  Englishmen  thought  about  the 
Apocrypha,  so  far  as  they  thought  at  all,  may  be  conceived  by  the 
fact  that  Hartwell  Home  imagined  he  had  thoroughly  disposed  of 
"  Wisdom  "  when  he  had  proved  that  Solomon  was  not  its  author ; 
and  that  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  omnivorous  appetite  for  all  sorts 
of  reading,  could  remember  no  more  of  the  contents  of  this 
portion  of  our  ordinary  Bibles  than  that  he  had  once  met  some- 
where with  a  dispute  which  was  the  strongest — wine,  or  women, 
or  the  king. 

The  bent  of  Mr.  Blunt's  mind,  as  all  his  publications  show 
without  disguise,  leads  him  to  venerate  Christian  antiquity,  and 
his  tone  reminds  us  sometimes  of  the  patristic  lore  so  plentifully 
spread  over  Bishopj  Wordsworth's  Commentary,  although  that  very 
learned  prelate  does  not  much  share  our  author's  partiality  for 
mediaeval  customs  and  saints.  Yet  with  all  this  tendency  strongly, 
but  by  no  means  excessively,  marked,  we  find  a  well-earned  testi- 
mony borne  to  the  merits  of  one  who  certainly  had  as  little  ad- 
miration for  as  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  primitive  times. 
"  The  best  complete  English  Commentary  for  devotional  use  is 
that  of  Matthew  Henry,  whose  pious  insight  and  sweetness  of  tone 
were  supported  by-  considerable  learning."  Mr.  Blunt,  however, 
aims  rather  at  the  solution  of  questions  which  cannot  fail  to  pre- 
sent themselves  to  careful  and  intellectual  students  of  the  sacred 
writings,  though  he  adds,  most  truly,  that,  "  while  the  answers  to 
them  may  be  to  some  extent  independent  of  devotional  thought, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  a  right  understanding  of  the  Bible  is  a  good 
foundation  for  its  devotional  use."  These  annotations  and  expla- 
nations are  always  concise,  mostly  adequate,  and  exhibit  occa- 
sionally the  racy  humour  of  one  filled  with  love  for  his  Church,  and 
not  without  a  certain  good-natured  way  of  looking  at  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  her  opponents.  Take,  for  instance,  his  piquant  comment 
on  Judg.  xvii.  10,  "I  will  (jive  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver  by  the 
year.  Micah's  conscience  made  him  wish  to  have  some  link  of 
connexion  between  the  true  worship  of  Israel  and  his  own  '  house 
of  gods,'  and  so  he  invites  a  Levite  to  turn  himself  into  a  priest. 
At  the  same  time,  he  wishes  for  a  cheap  ministry,  the  annual 
stipend  of  ten  shekels,  or  ll.  5$.  sterling,  being  a  conspicuously 
small  proportion  of  the  eleven  hundred  which  he  had  stolen  from 
his  mother.  Schism  is  the  selfish  side  01  religious  consciousness.'' 
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Our  next  extract  seems  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Trustees  and 
Lecturers  of  the  Ilibbert  and  such  like  endowments,  being  that  on 
Deut.  xii.  30 : — "  Our  first  parents  had  no  sooner  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  evil  than  they  were  tempted  to  practise  it,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  religious  error  has  often  the  same  seductive  effect  upon 
minds  not  fully  armed  for  the  confutation  of  it.  The  religions  of 
India  have  thus  become  more  than  rivals  of  Christianity  with 
many  whose  studies  have  led  them  to  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  '  sacred  books  '  of  the  Hindoo  and  Buddhist  than  with 
Christian  theology.-'  Here  and  there  a  happy  phrase  tells  the 
story  as  effectively  as  a  long  sentence;  such  as  "  the  grave  knight- 
liness  of  Boaz,"  Ruth  iii. ;  "  cui  sen-ire  reynare  est,"  the  Latin 
Collect  for  Peace  at  Morning  Prayer,  which  the  compilers  of  our 
own  book  were  not  bold  enough  to  render  fully,  illustrating  Job 
xxxvi.  7  ;  "  that  cold  indifference  to  truth  which  arrogates  to 
itself  the  name  of  calm  impartiality  "'  is  no  unfruitful  comment  on 
1  Kings  xviii.  21.  For  certain  of  the  most  positive  conclusions 
of  so-called  Biblical  critics,  where  he  chooses  to  mention  them  at  all, 
Mr.  Blunt  plainly  indicates  his  supreme  contempt.  His  judgments 
respecting  the  "  Great  Unnamed"  who  is  said  to  have  written  the 
Liter  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  we  have 
cited  already.  Ecclesiastes  is  probably  the  book  in  the  whole 
Canon  most  open  to  reasonable  questionings,  yet  Mr.  Blunt's 
courage  does  not  fail  him  even  here.  "  Thirty-seven  later  German 
critics,"  as  he  grimly  counts  them  up,  "  have  assigned  the  book  to 
.nineteen  different  dates,  ranging  over  seven  centuries,  from  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great.  But 
the  advocates  of  any  one  of  these  dates  so  forcibly  prove  those  of 
all  other  dates  to  be  in  error,  that  the  respective  writers  confute 
•each  other." 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  from  the  whole  temper  and  spirit 
of  this  work,  that  the  Messianic  sense  ordinarily  imputed  to  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  early  Fathers  is  fully  stated  and  insisted 
on.  At  times,  perhaps,  Mr.  Blunt  is  apt  to  see  Christ  and  the 
Church  almost  everywhere,  a  little  in  the  fashion  of  Bishops 
Home  and  Horsley :  but  this,  if  a  mistake  at  all,  is  only  a  natural 
reaction  from  the  modern  fashion  of  regarding  the  Psalms  and 
Frophecies  as  nothing  higher  than  literary  relics,  in  which 
we  have  no  personal  interest,  no  concern  save  that  of  enlightened 
curiosity  respecting  habits  of  ancient  thought.  Where  there  is  so 
much  to  learn  from,  it  seems  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  a  writer 
who  is  giving  us  his  very  best ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  like  the 
suggestion  thrown  out,  after  Matthew  Henry,  on  Judg.  iv.  21,  that 
the  thought  of  slaying  Sisera  entered  suddenly  into  Jael's  mind, 
and  "  brought  with  it  evidence  sufficient  that  it  came  not  from 
Satan  as  a  murderer  and  a  destroyer,  but  from  God  as  a  righteous 
Judge  and  Avenger.''  Such  a  notion  is  of  the  very  essence  of  that 
Puritan  casuistry  whereby  Harrison  and  the  other  regicides  apolo- 
gized for  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

Of  these  two  volumes  the  second,  which  was  published  a  little  the 
later,  seems  rather  superior  to  the  first  in  fulness  and  critical  care  ; 
but  they  form  together  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  elder  Scriptures,  being  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  relied 
upon  so  far  as  they  go,  and  not  too  elaborate  for  general  use.  Mr. 
Blunt's  skill  and  industry  are  very  conspicuous,  and  they  relieve 
the  English  Churchman  from  resorting  in  future  to  such  narrow 
and  dry  sources  of  information  as  Scott's  and  similar  commen- 
taries. The  New  Testament  is  soon  to  follow  by  way  of  com- 
pleting this  work  ;  but  that  ground  has  been  trodden  so  often  of 
late  that  we  expect  to  find  in  the  third  volume  much  less  fresh- 
ness and  novelty  than  in  the  two  whose  merits  we  have  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  the  reader.  We  have  spoken  of  our 
author  throughout  as  a  conscientious  and  thoroughly  orthodox 
English  clergyman,  and  as  such  he  well  deserves  to  be  regarded. 
ri  e  should  have  liked,  therefore,  a  more  guarded  exposition  of  the 
famous  passage,  2  Mace.  xii.  44,  though  we  will  not  dispute  his 
statement  that  "  prayer  for  the  dead  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  corollary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,''  and  a  practical  application  of 
belief  therein.  But  it  is  really  quite  arbitrary  to  assert  that 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  our  Saviour's  life  on  earth,"  much  more  that  "  He,  who 
partook  of  the  public  devotions  of  his  people,  must  have  often 
joined  in  such  prayers  for  his  departed  servants."  Mr.  Blunt 
would  have  dealt  pretty  shrewdly  with  such  a  petit.io  principii  if  he 
had  come  across  it  in  the  speculations  of  a  German  freethinker, 
and  we  should  be  sorry  if  such  a  note  raised  a  prejudice  against 
his  Annotated  Bible  in  "the  minds  of  the  many  who  niiirht  greatly 
profit  by  its  daily  and  familiar  use. 


ARCHIBALD  MALMAISON.* 

WE  should  have  liked  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  story  much 
more  had  he  spared  us  the  introductory  chapter.  He 
chooses  to  follow  in  his  father's  steps,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
supernatural.  He  should  do  SO  boldly  and  simply,  and  should  not 
try  to  disguise  what  he  is  doing  under  the  veil  of  science  and  a 
cloud  of  tine  words.  We  can  stand  ghosts,  we  can  endure  even 
bargains  with  the  Evil  One,  far  more  easily  than  "  psycho- 
logical attributes  "  and  "  physiological  characteristics."  When 
we  take  up  a  story  we  take  it  up  to  be  amused,  and  not 
to  be  stuuned  with  loud  sounding  phrases.  If  we  want  big 
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words  that  have  no  particular  meaning  about  them,  have  we 
not  always  at  hand  the  leading  articles  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  War  Correspondents  of  the  Daily  Neivs?  We  should 
have  thought  that  a  storyteller  runs  no  small  risk  of  losing  his 
reader  altogether  who  should,  like  Mr.  Hawthorne,  attack  him  on 
the  very  first  page  with  such  a  sentence  as  the  following : — "  The 
knowledge  of  maturity,  which  has  discovered  that  nothing  that  is 
true  (in  the  sense  of  being  existent)  can  be  beautiful,  deprecates 
truth  beyond  everything."  We  do  not  know  whether  a  novel- 
ist would  not  act  very  wisely  who  should  keep  one  whole  chapter 
as  a  kind  oP  separate  compartment  into  which  he  should  cram  all 
his  psychology  and  physiology.  Those  who  are  fond  of  such  read- 
ing would  know  where  to  find  it,  while  those  who  have  had  enough, 
and  more  than  enough  of  it,  might  without  any  trouble  altogether 
escape  it.  Mr.  Hawthorne  does  in  fact  do  this,  though  not  to  the 
full  extent.  There  is  far  more  of  these  big  matters  in  his  intro- 
duction than  in  all  the  rest  of  his  book.  He  would  seem  himself 
to  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  what  he  writes  can  be  under- 
stood. "  I  trust,"  he  says  on  the  third  page,  "  I  am  rendering 
my  meaning  clear."  He  has,  we  maintain,  no  right  to  trust  any 
such  thing.  His  meaning,  so  far  as  he  had  gone,  was  very  far 
from  clear.  However,  he  does  not  detain  the  reader  very  long, 
but  on  the  twelfth  page,  breaking  loose  from  psychological  attri- 
butes and  physiological  characteristics,  plunges  into  a  compact  with 
the  Evil  One.  His  hero,  Archibald  Malmaison,  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Clarence  Malmaison,  Baronet,  belonged  to  a  Huguenot  family 
in  which 

there  was  a  hoary  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  first 
emigrant  had  made  some  compact  or  other  with  the  Evil  One,  the  terms  of 
which  were  that  he  (the  grandson)  was  to  prolong  his  terrestrial  existence 
for  one  hundred  and  forty  years  by  the  ingenious  device  of  living  only 
every  alternate  seven  years,  the  intervening  periods  to  be  passed  in  a  sort 
of  hibernation. 

How  long,  we  should  like  to  ask  in  passing,  does  it  take  for  a 
tradition  to  become  hoary  ?  "  Old 8  apparently  would  not  suit 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  purpose  ;  perhaps  would  be  scarcely  respectful 
to  the  Evil  One.  Otherwise  as  it  had,  so  far  as  we  know,  done 
very  well  up  to  the  time  when  this  story  was  written,  it  might, 
we  should  have  thought,  have  done  well  for  a  little  longer.  The 
hero  was  not  only  remarkable  for  his  ancestry  but  also  for  the  date 
of  his  birth.  Here,  indeed,  the  Evil  One  must  have  lent  the  most 
powerful  aid,  for,  without  it,  we  do  not  see  how  be  was  ever  born 
at  all.  "  He  had,"  writes  the  author,  "  the  odd  distinction  of  being 
born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1800."  The  distinction  is,  indeed, 
a  very  odd  one,  for  in  the  year  1S00  there  was  no  29th  of  February. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  would  not,  we  feel  sure,  be  in  the  least  disconcerted 
on  being  informed  of  this.  With  a  slight  change  in  Falstaff's 
words  he  would  say,  "  By  the  Lord  I  knew  it  as  well  as  he  that 
made  me."  It  would  only  add,  he  would  maintain,  an  additional 
mystery  to  a  very  mysterious  famity. 

Archibald  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  was  certainly  "  in  a 
sort  of  hibernation."  He  showed  little  affection  for  anything  but 
a  brindled  cat.  When  he  was  almost  seven  years  old,  the  cat, 
like  that  which  belonged  to  Jack  who  built  the  house,  was  worried 
to  death  by  a  dog.  "  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  story,"  we 
read,  is  yet  to  come.  "  No  one  had  told  him  that  the  cat  was  dead. 
Nevertheless,  Archibald  was  immediately  aware  of  her  fate,  and 
even  seemed  (judging  from  some  expressions  that  escaped  him), 
to  have  divined  the  manner  of  it."  The  cat  was  secretly  buried, 
but  the  boy  "  deliberately  ambled  out  of  the  nursery  to  the 
very  identical  spot  where  poor  Tabby  had  been  deposited."  He 
thereupon  lost  his  appetite  for  some  weeks,  next  had  a  sort  of 
epileptic  fit,  drank  a  glass  of  milk,  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake 
again  for  thirty-six  hours.  He  then  began  afresh  term  of  life 
as  a  highly  intelligent  child.  "  He  seemed  to  have  emerged  from 
a  mental  and  physical  cocoon— to  have  cast  aside  an  encrustation 
of  deterrent  clumsiness."  His  father's  next  neighbour,  Colonel 
Battledown,  had  a  daughter  Kate,  a  year  or  two  younger  than 
Archibald,  and  "  universally  admitted  to  be  the  prettiest  and 
most  graceful  baby  in  the  neighbourhood."  Mr.  Hawthorne,  if  he 
is  at  times  somewhat  careless  in  his  use  of  words,  here,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  most  precise  and  exact  in  his  employment  of  the  word 
universally.  It  has  long  borne  the  signification  which  he  here 
gives  it,  and  is  properly  used,  as  he  uses  it,  of  a  parish,  or  perhaps 
of  two  adjoining  parishes.  Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli,  for  instance, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Beacousfield,  claimed  for  himself 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  testimonial  he  had  borne  a  name  that 
was  universally  honoured  and  respected.  All  he  means  to  say 
no  doubt,  is  that  he  was  honoured  and  respected  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  or  so,  or  perhaps  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  his  own  house.  But  to  return  to  our  heroine,  for  this  uni- 
versally admitted  baby  is,  of  course,  the  heroine  of  the  story.  In 
the  days  when  Archibald  was  attached  to  the  cat  he  always  used 
to  cry  when  he  was  brought  into  the  company  of  little  Kate. 
After  the  epileptic  fit,  however,  he  at  once  became  her  most  de- 
voted admirer,  and  continued  so  for  the  next  seven  years.  His 
intellect  during  this  period  seemed  so  quick,  and  his  character  so 
pleasing,  that  his  father  and  hers  used  to  form  plans  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  two  children  when  they  should  grow  up.  Unhappily 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  returned  suddenly  to  a  state  of  hiberna- 
tion, and  remained  in  it  till  he  was  twenty-one.  Pie  woke  up  from 
it  just  one  hour  too  late — on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  heroine  had  been  married  to  the  villain  of  the  piece,  the  Hon- 
ourable Richard  Pennroyal. 

Silly  though  the  opening  part  of  the  story  is,  yet  as  it  goes  on 
it  {rives  not  a  few  si<rns  that  on  Mr.  Julian'Hawthorne  some  of  his 
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father's  power  has  descended.  He  should  have  passed  over  the 
hoy's  earliest  years  with  a  rapid  touch,  and  have  kept  such  poor 
stuff  as  the  cat  altogether  out  of  his  narrative'.  He  would  still 
have  left  quite  enough  for  the  reader  to  swallow  with  any  feeling 
of  comfort.  Nevertheless  in  the  later  scenes,  where  the  hero  is  a 
man,  and  consequently  more  capable  of  suffering  and  of  passion,  in 
the  interest  that  the  story  excites  the  extravagance  is  partly  for- 
gotten and  partly  forgiven.  Many  of  the  incidents  which  the 
author  uses  are  doubtless  old  enough  and  familiar  enough.  We 
have,  for  instance,  a  mysterious  portrait  of  one  of  the  hero's  ances- 
tors in  a  mysterious  room.  The  portrait  points  with  its  finger, 
not  to  a  spot  in  a  floor  painted  in  the  picture,  but  to  a  spot  in  the 
real  floor  of  the  room.  The  hero  finds  at  the  place  thus  indicated, 
beneath  a  plank,  a  kind  of  silver  key,  with  mysterious  figures 
marked  on  it.  Had  he  understood  these  figures  rightly  he  would 
have  at  once  measured  five  feet  in  one  direction  and  three  feet  in 
another,  and  would  have  then  discovered  a  secret  lock  in  "  a  cir- 
cular disc  of  iron."  What  is  the  difference  between  discs  that 
are  circular  and  those  that  are  not  we  are  nowhere  told.  As  he 
did  not  understand  the  figures,  but  was  left  to  discover  the  lock 
by  chance,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  ancestor  of  "  the  hoary 
tradition,''  or  the  Evil  One  himself,  took  the  trouble  to  place  them 
on  the  key.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  soon  found  the  entrance  of  a 
mysterious  passage  which  led  into  a  mysterious  chamber  of  con- 
siderable size,  fitted  up  with  handsome  furniture  and  full  of  old 
plate : — 

At  all  these  things  Archibald  gazed  in  thoughtful  silence.  This  room 
had  been  left,  at  a  moment's  warning,  generations  ago  :  since  then  this 
strange  dry  air  had  been  breathed  by  no  human  nostrils,  these  various 
objects  had  remained  untouched  and  motionless:  nothing  but  time  had 
dwelt  in  the  chamber  ;  and  yet  what  a  change,  subtle  but  mighty,  had 
been  wrought  !  Here  stillness — mere  absence  of  life — was  an  appalling 
thing,  the  ooy  thought. 

In  such  incidents  as  these  there  is  nothing,  as  we  have  said, 
but  that  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  They  had  certainly 
for  a  good  many  years  gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion  ;  laughed 
out,  perhaps,  by  Miss  Austen's  Northanger  Abbey.  Nevertheless, 
even  they  are  not  altogether  ineffective  when  combined  with  the 
kind  of  seven  years'  trance  which  comes  over  the  hero.  As  the 
boy  examines  the  room  the  second  period  of  seven  years  comes  to 
an  end.  He  manages  to  get  out,  and  then  entire  forgetfulness 
comes  over  him.  It  is  not  till  he  is  twenty-one  that  he  calls  to 
mind  the  secret  of  the  chamber.  It  was  on  the  day  on  which,  as 
we  have  said,  he  discovered  that  the  heroine  had  been  just 
manied.  At  the  same  time,  moreover,  he  heard  that  his  father, 
after  whom  he  at  once  inquired,  had  been  five  years  dead,  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  story  Mr.  Hawthorne  might  with  some  reason 
be  astonished,  like  Lord  Clive,  at  his  own  moderation.  He 
had  already  brought  in  the  Evil  One  and  a  cat.  There  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  brought  in  a  witch  and 
her  broomstick.  Instead  of  that  he  falls  back  upon  a  law- 
suit. His  law  is  almost  more  absurd  than  his  superstition.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is  at  all  below  the  average 
law  of  novelists.  The  villain  claimed  all  the  Malmaison  estates 
for  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  last  baronet  was  an  illegitimate 
child.  "  lie  produced  documents  of  undoubted  genuineness  show- 
ing that  an  illegitimate  son  had  been  born  to  Sir  John  ;  and  now 
called  upon  the  defendant  to  prove  that  this  sou  had  died  in  child- 
hood, or  that  he  had  not  grown  up  to  be  Sir  Clarence."  According 
to  Mr.  Hawthorne,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  every  land- 
owner can  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  his 
own  father.  It  is  upon  him.  and  not  upon  the  person  who  wishes 
to  dispossess  him  that  the  onus  probandi  would  seem  by  English 
law  to  be  thrown.  "  No  one  could  tell,"  we  read,  "what  had  be- 
come of  the  certificate  of  Clarence's  birth,  or  of  the  other's  de- 
cease." The  villain  had  learnt  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of 
these  certificates  of  birth  and  death  from  his  wife,  the  heroine. 
He  at  ouce  went  to  law.  "  Considering  that  the  outlook  was  so 
bad  for  him,  the  young  baronet  faced  it  with  commendable  forti- 
tude." People  who  met  him  expected  that  he  would  be  dis- 
turbed, if  not  desperate.  His  calmness  was  due,  not  to  any  confi- 
dence in  the  laws  of  his  country,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  the  mys- 
terious chamber  he  had  found  the  missing  documents.  The  trial 
began,  and  was  carried  out  as  trials  almost  always  are  carried  out 
in  novels.  Mr.  Adolphus — to  give  an  appearance  of  reality  to  his 
law  the  author  thus  brings  in  a  real  lawyer — first  stated  the  case 
for  the  plaintiff.  Then  Mr.  Serjeant  Eunnington  at  once  rose 
and  made  a  speech  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  and  produced  the 
missing  documents.  The  whole  trial,  instead  of  lasting  as  had 
heen  expected  seven  days,  was  over  in  two  hours  and  three- 
quarters. 

The  hero  had  during  the  trial  kept  up  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  heroine  who  had  come  to  hate  her  husband  the  villain. 
This  lady,  says  Mr.  Hawthorne,  "  would  stand  a  lot  of  analysing." 
We  would  notice  that  in  the  old  stories  of  which  we  have  spoken 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  about  analysis.  Such  a  word  was  not 
one  that  a  novelist  fifty  years  ago  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 
using.  On  the  other  hand,  to  balance  the  old-fashioned  simplicity 
of  language,  there  was  never  to  be  seen  such  a  vulgarism  as  "  would 
stand  a  lot  of."  There  is  surely  something  very  unpleasant  in  such 
a  mixture  of  science  and  slang  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  gives  us  in  these 
few  words.  He  is,  however,  a  very  young  writer,  aud  perhaps  is 
not  eld  enough  to  remember  the  days  when  "  lot  "  still  retained  its 
proper  signification.  We  cannot  give  him  better  advice  than  to 
bid  him  study  carefully  his  father's  writings.  But  to  return  to 
the  heroine.    Her  fate  was  as  terrible  as  thai  of  the  unfortunate 


lady  of  the  song  of  the  "  Mistletoe  Bough."  But  we  shall  not 
spoil  the  reader's  interest  by  telling  him  any  more  of  the  story. 
If  he  has  a  taste  for  horrors,  and  can  stand  superstition,  bad  law, 
and  a  style  which,  though  at  times  vigorous,  is  too  often  faulty, 
he  may  gratify  it  to  the  full  in  Archibald  Malmaison. 


SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT'S  RECOLLECTIONS.* 

(Second  Notice.) 

TN  our  former  notice  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  Recollections  wa 
J-  called  attention  to  various  incidents  of  his  personal  biography 
and  to  some  facts  in  the  history  of  the  architectural  movement,  on 
which  the  book  touched.  We  reserved  some  important  pages  for 
separate  consideration  as  contributing  to  that  controversy  over  the 
lawfulness  of  restoration  which  has  been  stirred  up  by  a  well-known 
Society  which  enjoys  the  great  privileges  seldom  denied  to  self- 
confidence.  This  debate  is  to  many  persons  little  more  than  a  pleasur- 
able contention  and  a  means  of  literary  excitement,  while  to  more 
serious  minds  it  presents  itself  with  the  importance  of  a  conflict  af- 
fecting the  future  of  invaluable  buildings,  over  which  the  rival 
schools  are  fighting,  as  Moliere's  doctors  did  over  their  patient. 
It  was  all  this  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  something  more,  for  in  him 
it  raised  acutely'  personal  feelings,  as  if  the  anti-restorationists  were 
taxing  him  with  conduct  of  a  disgraceful  character.  He  had  un- 
doubtedly good  grounds  of  complaint ;  but  he  permitted  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  susceptible  nature  to  assume  the  presence  of  individual 
antipathies  where  nothing  more  bitter  existed  than  the  inevitable 
oppugnancy  of  opposite  opinions,  with  its  tilt  of  barbed  words. 
However,  the  three  heads  under  which  he  sums  up  his  plaint 
against  the  anti-restorationists  are  very  fairly  selected.  Stated  in 
an  abridged  form,  they  are,  first,  that  his  antagonists  put  them- 
selves out  of  court  by  now  raising  their  protests  after  having 
remained  "  absolutely  silent  "  while  all  the  destruction  was  goin^ 
on,  and  yet  never  having  tendered  any  encouragement  to  the 
"  few  who,  though  inadequately,"  were  resisting  it.  Secondly, 
that  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  they  speak  but  so  as,  in  Sir  Gilbert's 
over-forcible  language,  "  to  load  with  false  accusations  "  and  to 
"  hold  up  to  execration  "  the  men  "  whose  protests  they  had  all 
along  refused  to  support " ;  and,  finally,  that  "  they  now  take 
what  they  must  well  know  to  be  an  impracticable  line."  The 
salient  impracticability,  indeed,  of  their  policy  ought  almost,  we 
think,  to  have  made  Sir  Gilbert  more  merciful  to  the  enthusiasts 
of  the  new  crusade.  On  the  other  hand,  men  who  can  entrench 
themselves  within  the  positions  which  they  are  continually 
taking  up,  and  then  run  away  laughing,  as  they  do,  from 
those  positions,  merely  to  take  up  some  other  as  little  capable 
of  defence,  hardly  deserve  the  powder  and  shot  of  the  very  heavy 
cannonade  with  which  the  architectural  chief  endeavoured  to- 
scatter  their  loosely  formed  battalions.  If  we  consider  the  con- 
ditions aud  responsibilities  of  an  inheritance,  such  as  is  that  which 
has  come  to  Englishmen,  of  a  country  where  not  only  the  civiliza- 
tion is  on  one  side  so  old  and  on  the  other  so  progressive,  and 
which  possesses  so  large  and  varied  a  store  of  ancient  buildings 
still  available  and  used  for  modem  wants  ;  and  where  those  very 
wants,  modern  in  one  sense,  are  in  another  but  the  modification  of 
antique  institutions  never  wholly  abrogated  ;  it  is  clear  to  the 
commonest  intellect  that  the  regulation,  and  not  the  prohibition,  of 
processes  loosely  termed  restoration,  but  which  include  adaptation, 
must  be  the  object  of  all  active  minds  with  whom  neither  taste 
has  killed  sense  nor  sense  taste.  We  may  put  the  question  in  its 
most  practical  light,  and  say  that  we  cannot  afford  the  gigantic 
sacrifice  of  plant  involved  in  leaving  our  old  buildings,  on  some 
insolent  pretext  of  reverence,  to  moulder,  useless,  unemployed, 
and  uninhabited,  while  we  construct  iu  sham  antique  the  working 
structures  by  their  side.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  employ 
them  for  present  purposes  without  some  measures  of  adaptation  or 
enlargement,  or  not  to  mend  them  with  new  materials  ;  yet  we  are 
straitiy  bound,  as  trustees  of  their  beauty,  history,  aud  associations, 
to  make  all  renovations  faithful,  and  all  alterations  or  additions 
congruous.  The  representatives  of  past  days  of  stupid  indifference 
had  no  idea  of  any  such  moral  obligation  resting  on  them  ;  so  they 
altered  away  generally  with  a  deplorable  effect,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, with  picturesque  results.  Now  the  anti-restorationists  in 
effect  plead  to  treat  the  leavings  of  the  bricklayer  and  the 
carpenter  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  same  respect  that  they 
vouchsafe  to  the  legacy  of  the  carver,  the  glass-stainer,  or  the 
painter  of  the  fourteenth,  just  because  all  alike  are  relatively  old. 
This  tone  of  thought — this  worship  of  decay  aud  death — is  the  very 
caricature  at'  conservatism,  and  by  a  kind  of  moral  reaction  the 
feeling  seems  to  burn  strongest  in  those  whose  opinions  on  public 
questions  are  directly  the  reverse  of  conservative.  The  principle 
on  which,  in  common  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  we  insisted  long 
before  the  new  lights  began  to  burn,  was  that  of  the  conservative 
restoration  which  despised  nothing,  of  whatever  date  it  might  be, 
that  had  absolute  or  relative  merit  about  it,  but  which,  in  all  it 
did  or  undid,  strove  to  keep  faithful  to  the  original  spirit  of  the 
building  which  it  had  to  overhaul.  With  all  their  pretensions 
to  originality,  and  all  their  demands  to  be  recognized  as  the 
apostles  of  a  sterner  artistic  morality  than  this  corrupt  world  had 
been  accustomed  to  witness,  the  anti-restorationists  have,  alter  all, 
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in  each  successive  case  to  accept  the  position  of  having  to  repair, 
and  in  the  course  of  reparation  to  exercise  some  discrimination.  So 
when  they  do  this  we  welcome  them  as  allies,  while  we  take  leavo 
to  protest  against  the  license  they  assume  of  borrowing  our  old 
trumpet  to  blow  their  own  praises.  When  they  raise  a  protesting 
crv  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  antique  and  interesting 
buildings  of  whatever  style  or  century,  such  as  the  City  churches, 
our  voice  is  heard  as  loudly  seconding  them ;  but  we  can- 
not forget  that  our  warnings  had  been  sounding  in  the 
day  when  their  Society  was  not  yet  even  in  embryo.  "When 
they  point  to  the  sad  havoc  perpetrated  in  so  many  cases 
during  the  early  days  of  systematic  restoration  by  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  practitioners,  we  mingle  our  regrets  with 
theirs,  while  we  accept  what  was  done  as  instances  of  the 
inevitable  law  that  practice  makes  perfect,  and,  therefore,  that 
want  of  practice  can  only  result  in  imperfection,  not  to  say  de- 
structive blundering.  Restoration  had  to  make  a  beginning  at 
some  given  time  and  in  some  specific  hands,  and  accordingly 
specific  failures  somewhere  were  predestined.  So  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  our  old  buildings  had  to  pay  its 
toll  of  failures;  but  this  no  more  proves  such  preservation 
to  be  a  mistake  than  the  unpalatable  dishes  of  an  untrained 
cook  are  evidence  against  the  custom  of  dressing  our  meats.  The 
frequent  aberrations  of  the  so-called  M  trained  "  artisan  and  of  the 
41  trustworthy  contractor "  are,  no  doubt,  a  painful  subject  to 
contemplate.  But  we  can  assure  our  auti-restorationist  friends 
that,  while  they  are  late  in  the  field  in  their  detective  vigilance, 
their  help  is  not  the  less  gratefully  accepted  by  those  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  long  and  anxious  campaign. 

In  expounding  genuine  restoration  in  contrast  to  what  we  may 
term  tinkering,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  triumphantly  asks  : — "  Is  there 
no  difference,  forsooth,  between  stonework  gently  cleansed  of  its 
coating  of  whitewash,  leaving  every  mark  of  the  old  mason's  tool 
as  distinct  as  when  first  wrought,  and  work  rudely  scraped  or  re- 
tooled, so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  original  surface  ?  These 
critics  see  none.''  This  distinction  is  true  beyond  contradiction  ; 
but  unfortunately  "  theso  critics  "  may  sometimes  discover  that  the 
best  attempts  of  the  architect  to  ensure  gentle  cleaning,  and  the 
retention  of  every  old  mark  of  the  masons,  and  such  like  conserva-  \ 
tive  manipulation  of  tender  old  fragments,  have  been  frustrated  \ 
by  the  carelessness,  vanity,  stupidity,  or  bad  faith  of  the  workman, 
or  the  workman's  illiterate  master,  the  builder.  It  happened  to  : 
ourselves  some  years  since,  on  visiting  an  exceptionally  important  | 
and  conspicuous  ecclesiastical  structure  by  Mr.  Scott,  to  watch  a 
mason  replacing  a  curious  piscina,  the  sole  relic  of  a  preceding  build- 
ing of  an  earlier  date  and  style  than  that  which  the  modern  con- 
struction represented,  and  which  had  accidentally  cometo  light  dur- 
ing works  which  involved  pulling  down  as  well  as  building  up.  We 
were  shocked  to  see  the  fellow  tooling  away  at  it  so  as  to  give  it 
a  smooth  and  perfectly  new  surface,  so  we  asked  him  if  he  was,  in 
so  doing,  acting  under  Mr.  Scott's  orders ;  he  replied  that  he  was, 
and,  as  we  had  no  right  over  him,  we  could  only  walk  ofi".  We 
were  tempted  to  write  to  Mi1.  Scott ;  but  the  thought  occurred 
that,  before  he  could  get  the  letter,  the  irremediable  mischief  would 
be  consummated ;  so  we  yielded  to  the  inglorious  alternative  of 
silence,  and  have  repented  ever  since  of  having  lost  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  up  an  abuse.  But  now  that  we  find  Sir  Gilbert 
all  but  inferring  the  impossibility  in  his  hands  of  such  a  mis- 
carriage, we  have  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not  speaking  out  and  so 
far  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  anti-restoratiouists.  Yet  this 
incident,  or  a  hundred  like  it,  can  no  more  demonstrate  the  sound- 
ness of  their  craze  than  an  accident  by  rail  or  road  proves  the 
superior  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  travelling  on  foot  or  on  the 
sunipter  mule. 

1  iie  memoranda  which  the  Recollections  contain  of  the  various 
cathedrals  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  successively  restored  yield  test 
instances  of  what  he  proposed  as  conservative  restoration,  to  one  or 
two  of  which  we  shall  now  advert,  as  in  our  view  carrying  with 
them  their  own  justification.  If  the  Anti-Restoration  Society  is 
successful  in  proving  that  these  works  were  unsightly  or  offensive 
they  will  be  masters  of  the  field  ;  otherwise  victory  must  remain 
with  the  larger  party  from  whom  they  have  made  an  artificial,  if 
not  violent,  separation.  We  pass  over  those  inflammable  topics, 
the  stalls  ^  at  Canterbury  and  the  roof  at  St.  Albans.  At  St. 
David's  Cathedral  before  the  late  works  the  east  end  was 
in  the  form  of  a  Perpendicular  window,  of  no  particular  merit, 
and  with  very  decayed  stonework  executed  in  inferior  materials. 
The  needful  examination  revealed  that  the  original  composition,  of 
the  earliest  Pointed  period,  was  a  triplet  over  which  stood  four 
lancets.  Many  of  the  old  stones  were  still  in  existence, 
walled  up,  and  the  indications  were  such  as  to  make  the 
literal  restoration  of  the  old  design,  and  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  old  materials,  easy  and  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Per- 
pendicular window  was  so  decayed  that  if  it  had  been  replaced  it 
must  have  been  with  a  considerable  insertion  of  new  material. 
So  the  choice  was  absolutely  reduced  to  two  alternative  rebuild- 
iugs,  each  involving  the  insertion  of  new  material,  and  each  an 
absolutely  certain  reproduction — one  of  the  thirteenth  and  the 
other  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Would  it  not  have  been  the  very 
pedantry  of  affected  restoration  to  inflict  on  that  cathedral  for 
all  coming  time  its  worse  and  later  aspect,  when  its  earlier, 
more  comely,  and  more  historical  one  was  in  the  architect's  hand 
to  replace  ?  But  over  these  windows  stood  a  roof,  and  as  the  Perpen- 
dicular one  was  still  sound  and  of  its  sort  handsome,  while  the 
earlier  one  had  possessed  no  special  merit,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  leave  it  as  it  was.    There  were,  of  course,  two 


sides  to  this  question.  The  choice  the  architect  made  at  least  de- 
monstrated the  falsity  of  the  charge  against  him  that  he  was  a 
destroyer  under  the  lamb's  skin  of  a  restorer.  Again,  the  course 
of  the  investigation  of  what  used  to  be  outside  the  shapeless  and 
insipid  Cathedral  of  Chester  proved  the  existence  at  the  ends  of 
the  choir  aisles  of  two  apsidal  chapels  with  roofs  unique  for  Eng- 
land— namely,  the  roofs  of  the  apses  rising  up  into  stone  turrets 
with  angles  to  the  east  corresponding  with  those  of  the  apse  itself, 
and  a  very  steep  roof ;  while  to  the  westward  the  design  was 
sheared  away,  so  to  speak,  and  only  presented  a  plain,  unadorned, 
unpierced,  unbroken  wall  strip.  These  turrets  had  totally  perished 
from  sight,  but  the  scientific  diagnosis  of  fragments  which 
came  to  light  made  their  restoration  a  matter  of  safe  and  certain 
calculation,  while  to  have  passed  them  over  would  have  been  to 
leave  England  still  without  a  specimen  of  a  perhaps  not  very  im- 
portant, but  still  characteristic  and  authentic,  architectural  type. 
So  Sir  Gilbert  has  reproduced  the  turret  over  the  southern  chapel, 
and  has  of  course  in  so  doing  committed  Icze  majeste  against  anti- 
restoration.  Will  the  Society  which  exists  to  propagate  that 
faith  give  some  reasons  intelligible  to  plain  persons  to  prove  that 
he  has  thereby  sinned  against  art,  science,  or  archreology  ? 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  remarks  upon  what  he  calls  a  "  vexatious  dis- 
turbance of  the  Gothic  movement" — namely,  "the  'Queen  Anne' 
style" — written  in  January  1878,  only  two  months  before  his  death, 
are  marked  with  much  moderation  and  good  sense.  lie  is  un- 
feignedly  distressed  that  persons  who  had  begun  with  being  "most 
ardently  French " — votaries,  that  is,  of  early  French  Gothic — 
should  have  become  "  as  furiously  anti-Gothic."  Still,  when  "  one 
considers  the  results,  the  case  is  not  so  bad."  Though  many 
buildings  which  are  now  Queen  Anne  would  otherwise  have  been 
Gothic,  the  majority  of  such  w7ould,  no  doubt,  have  been  erected 
in  the  vernacular  style,  so  that  in  fact  wo  may  set  down  to  the 
good  "  rich  colour  and  lively  picturesque  architecture,  in  lieu  of  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  usual  street  architecture."  Sir  Gilbert  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  Queen  Anne's  men,  beginning  as  they  did  to  copy  the 
real  style,  of  which  they  had  made  themselves  in  name  the  advocates, 
have  gone  on  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the  elements  of  earlier 
styles,  and  so  more  and  more  receding  into  Gothic  ;  "  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  a  so-called  '  Queen  Anne '  house  is  now  more  a  revival 
of  the  past  than  a  modern  Gothic  house."  In  his  book  of  1859  Sir 
Gilbert,  as  he  reminds  us,  strove  to  show  that  "  Gothic  would 
admit  of  any  degree  of  modernism.  The  aim  of  the  Queen  Anne 
architects  now  seems  to  be  to  show  that  nothing  can  be  too  old- 
fashioned  for  their  style."  In  fact,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
triumphant  advance  has  proved  to  be  only  a  well-masked  retreat. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GLASS.* 

(TIIIE  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  defining  a  simple  idea,  of 
-L  which  the  philosophers  speak,  might  almost  be  illustrated  by 
the  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Nesbitt's  book.  "  Glass,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
substance,  the  principal  and  essential  constituents  of  which  are 
silica  and  alkali."  No  one  could  obtain  an  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  substance  in  question  from  this  description  or  definition. 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  nearly  the  same  explanation  of  the  word,  adding 
to  the  mixture  however  "  a  vehement  fire."  Now  if  we  describe 
it  by  its  properties  is  it  very  possible  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  it 
from  mere  words  ?  It  is  practically  indestructible,  yet  so  brittle — 
except  in  its  new,  or  old,  toughened  variety — that  among  poets  it 
is  almost  another  name  for  fragility.  It  is  transparent,  yet  will 
retain  the  strongest  acids  and  solutions.  In  various  thicknesses  it 
plays  the  most  wonderful  tricks  with  our  eyesight.  Even  a  painter 
cannot  represent  it  as  he  can  represent  a  tree  or  a  beast.  In  short, 
nothing  but  time  and  trouble  are  needed  to  endue  it  with  as  many 
contradictory  attributes  as  Miss  Fansha  we  discovered  in  the  letter H. 
And  not  the  least  wonderful  thing  about  it  is  its  antiquity.  You 
find  it  among  the  most  ancient  remains  of  the  most  ancient  nations, 
and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  accident.  The  oldest  specimen  of 
pure  glass  bearing  anything  like  a  date  is  a  little  moulded  lion's 
head,  bearing  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king  of  the  eleventh, 
dynasty,  in  the  Slade  collection  at  the  British  Museum.  That  is 
to  say,  at  a  period  which  may  be  moderately  placed  as  more  than 
2,000  B.C.,  glass  was  not  only  made,  but  made  with  a  skill  which 
shows  that  the  art  was  nothing  new.  The  invention  of  glazing 
pottery  with  a  film  or  varnish  of  glass  is  so  old  that  among  the 
fragments  which  bear  inscriptions  of  the  early  Egyptian  monarchy 
are  beads  possibly  of  the  first  dynasty.  Of  later  glass  there  are 
numerous  examples,  such  as  a  bead  found  at  Thebes,  which  has  the 
name  of  Queen  Hatasoo  or  Ilashep  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Of 
i  the  same  period  are  vases  and  goblets  and  many  fragments.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  story  preserved  by  Pliny,  which  assigns 
the  credit  of  the  invention  to  the  Phoenicians,  is  so  far  true  that 
j  these  adventurous  merchants  brought  specimens  to  other  countries 
I  from  Egypt.  Dr.  Schliemann  found  disks  of  glass  in  the  excava- 
:  tions  at  :\lycen;c,  though  Homer  does  not  mention  it  as  a  substance 
known  to  him.  That  the  modern  art  of  the  glassblower 
was  known  long  before  is  certain  from  representations 
among  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  the 
twelfth  Egyptian  dynasty  ;  but  a  much  older  picture,  which  pro- 
bably represented  the  same  manufacture,  is  among  the  half- 
obliterated  scenes  in  a  chamber  of  the  tomb  of  Thy  at  Sakkara. 
I  and  dates  from  the  time  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  a  time  so  remote 

*  Glass  Vessels  in  the  South  Kensington  JIuseum.  By  Alexander  Xesbitt. 
]  f.S.A.    London  :  Chapman  &.  Hall.  1878. 
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that  it  is  not  possible,  iu  spite  of  the  assiduous  researches  of  many 
Egyptologers,  to  give  it  a  date  in  years. 

Among  the  most  curious  examples  of  persistence  in  art  are  the 
well-known  Aggry  beads,  which  occur  everywhere  in  Africa,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Asia.    Similar  beads  are  still  made  for  the  [ 
purpose  of  barter  by  glass-makers  in  England  and  Italy  ;  yet  they  \ 
appear  among  the  oldest  remains  in  many  widely-separated  places,  j 
Mr.  Nesbitt  considers  them  Phoenician,  and  supposes  they  were 
made  for  purposes  of  barter  with  uncivilized  nations  such  as  the 
ancient  Britons.    Glass  beads  of  extreme  hardness  have  been  I 
found  in  British  graves ;  and,  on  analysis,  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed  and  coloured  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  undoubted  J 
Egyptian  origin.    The  usual  type  is  large,  not  round,  but  spindle-  ! 
shaped,  and  marked  with  alternate  indented  bands  of  red  and  blue, 
the  colours  being  separated  by  a  narrow  white  line.  These  beads  are  I 
found  in  England,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  India  and  Germany,  ! 
in  Italy  and  Egypt.    They  are  particularly  common  in  the  cities  ; 
along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.    The  oldest  specimens  must  be 
Egyptian  :  but,  in  all  probability,  the  pattern  was  continued  in 
many  distinct  manufactories  at  many  different  periods.  Very 
analogous  are  little  vases  of  similarly  indented  patterns  ;  but  gene- 
rally only  of  blue  and  white,  or  blue  and  yellow.    Mr.  Nesbitt 
figures  several,  labelling  them  "  Ancient  Egyptian  or  Phoenician." 
One  is  black  and  white  only.     Another  is  very  vivid  green,  with 
yellow  and  blue  zigzags.    These  little  vases  are  common  in  all  the 
museums,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  early  tombs  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  Cyprus  and  other  Greek  islands.    As  ancient  as  these 
little  amphoraj  and  the  Aggry  beads  are  mosaics,  where  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  was  the  union  by  heat  of  a  number  of  threads 
into  a  rod,  which  could  be  cut  at  any  part  so  as  to  show  the  pat- 
tern.   This  also  was  an  Egyptian  invention,  and  in  the  Boolak 
Museum  are  some  exquisite  specimens  of  the  time,  probably,  of  the 
Rameses,  or  more  than  iooo  u.c.    A  little  human-headed  hawk 
in  the  British  Museum  is  of  this  manufacture.    Another  in  the 
Slade  Collection  presents  a  human  bust,  and  the  hair  is  so  fine 
that  what  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  a  line   of  the  thickness 
of  horsehair  can  be  magnified  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  composed 
of  no  fewer  than  nine  threads  of  alternately  transparent  and 
opaque  glass.     This  could  not  of  course  be  directly  accomplished 
by  any  human  power,  but  the  glass  must  have  been  arranged  in 
larger  pieces  and  the  whole  "  rod  "  drawn  out  till  it  had  diminished 
to  the  required  thickness.    The  artistic  possibilities  of  this  welded 
glass  were  infinite,  and  the  Romans  first,  and  afterwards  the 
Venetians,  made  great  use  of  it.    Mr,  Nesbitt  describes  many 
different  kinds. 

Another  ancient  method  of  ornamenting  glass  was  that  by 
which  the  Portland  vase  was  made — namely,  the  superposition  of 
a  paste  of  one  colour  on  a  body  of  darker  glass.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny,  but  does  not  seem  so  clearly  as  mosaic  to  have  come 
from  Egypt.  The  Portland  vase  was  found  in  a  tomb  said  to  have 
been  that  of  Alexander  Severus.  Two  other  vases  of  a  similar 
kind  of  work  are  mentioned — namely,  the  Auldjo  vase  in  the 
British  Museum  and  an  amphora  in  the  Naples  Museum.  All 
show  strong  marks  of  Greek  origin.  Mr.  Nesbitt,  by  the  way,  on 
one  page  speaks  of  the  Auldjo  vase  as  being  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  on  the  next  says: — "The  Auldjo  vase,  apart  of 
which  is  or  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Auldjo,  and  another  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  an  cenochoe  about  nine  inches  high." 
Besides  these  examples,  there  are  fragments  of  many  more,  one  of 
which,  part  of  a  figure  not  less  than  14  inches  high,  is  at  South 
Kensington.  Of  a  totally  different  character  is  glass  ornamented 
with  coloured  enamel  painting.  It  is  rare,  but  appears  to  be  of 
Roman  manufacture,  and  two  specimens  were  found  with  some 
Roman  bronzes  in  Denmark,  probably  the  prey  of  some  piratic 
Viking.  Later  and  less  meritorious  is  a  large  class  of  objects  simply 
painted,  such  as  the  Christian  disks  found  in  the  Catacombs,  which 
seem  to  have  been  originally  the  feet  or  stands  of  drinking  vessels. 
Some  rare  examples  present  a  portrait  worked  on  a  gold  ground, 
and  perhaps  used  as  a  kind  of  locket  worn  round  the  neck,  like  the 
well-known  bulla  of  a  Roman  boy.  They  date  from  about  the 
second  century  to  the  fifth,  and  one  example  has  the  name  of  the 
person  represented. 

We  have  dealt  rather  on  the  ancient  forms  of  glass  work ;  but 
Mr.  Nesbitt  treats  of  all  periods  and  styles,  and  gives  interesting 
particulars  of  mediaeval  manufacture,  of  the  early  Italian  and  Vene- 
tian schools,  the  English,  and  finally  the  Chinese  glass-makers. 
The  introductory  part  of  the  book,  which  contains  this  history, 
extends  to  more  than  150  pages,  and  would  be  more  interesting  if 
there  were  more  small  woodcut  illustrations  as  in  other  volumes 
of  the  series.  The  Arab  art  is  very  fully  described.  The  frontis- 
piece represents  a  magnificent  Arab  lamp,  probably  brought  from 
a  Cairean  mosque  ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
great  lamps  of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  have  disappeared. 
This  may  be  one  of  them.  Very  complete  translations  of  the 
inscriptions  on  it  and  the  other  similar  lamps  in  the  Museum  have 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  but  they  do  not  furnish 
a  clue  to  the  mosque  from  which  the  lamps  were  brought.  The 
curious  little  glass  weights  presented  by  Mr.  Greville  Chester 
should  have  a  fuller  notice  in  this  book,  but  Mr.  Nesbitt  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  aware  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers's  researches  on 
the  subject  in  time  to  do  more  than  include  a  summary  of  them  in 
a  very  small  print  note  in  the  appendix,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  oldest  yet  observed  bears  the  date  715  a.d.  We  sometimes 
see  glass  weights  in  modern  simps,  and  for  some  kinds  of  exact 
measurement  glass  is  probably  very  trustworthy.  Another 
modern    invention    which  has  its   counterpart  in   old   times  [ 


is  toughened  glass,  which  is  mentioned  in  lire's  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  first  published  about  seventy  years  ago.  The  account 
of  English  glassworks  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  Mr. 
Nesbitt's  book.  He  overlooks  several  sources  of  information,  such 
as  Howel's  Letters ;  and,  though  he  mentions  Howel,  is  apparently 
ignorant  of  his  fame.  He  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  importa- 
tion of  eight  Muranese  glassmakers  in  1550,  but  does  not  so  much 
as  mention  the  Savoy,  where  a  glass  house  was  established  in  1552. 
True,  he  is  more  concerned  with  the  fine-art  aspects  of  glass- 
making,  and  he  has  certainly  brought  together  in  a  small  compass 
many  facts  little  known,  and  produced  one  of  the  most  complete 
works  on  the  subject  so  far  published. 

The  chromolithographs  with  which  the  book  is  illustrated  de- 
serve separate  notice.  They  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  good, 
though,  as  we  observed  at  the  outset,  it  is  almost,  or  quite,  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  glass  in  a  picture, 
and  still  more  in  a  print.  The  chromolithographs  are  nine  in 
number,  and  not  all  of  equal  merit ;  but  those  representing  the 
opaque  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  vases  are  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
volume  concludes  with  an  excellent  index. 


JOHX  CALDIGATE.* 

BIGAMY  has  been  found  of  late  years  so  fertile  a  subject  for 
the  novelist's  handling,  and  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  turn 
of  Mr.  Trollope's  genius,  and  his  dramatic,  many-sided  treatment 
of  social  questions — he  throws  himself  in  the  volumes  before  us 
with  such  zest  and  revival  of  power  into  all  its  aspects,  whether 
viewed  on  its  legal,  moral,  domestic,  or  gossiping  side — that,  in- 
stead of  regretting  that  he  should  have  meddled  with  so  question- 
able a  topic  now,  we  may  rather  wonder  that  he  has  not  taken  it 
up  before.  But  not  the  less  do  we  regret  that  his  powers  should 
have  been  expended  on  a  theme  which  can  scarcely  be  touched 
with  a  free  hand  without  awakening  sympathies  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

Mr.  Trollope  has  perhaps  been  led  to  his  present  subject  by  the 
joint  impulse  of  two  habits  of  composition.  One  of  these  is  to 
turn  to  full  account  his  experiences  as  an  observant  traveller, 
quick  to  catch  the  life  and  tone  of  whatever  society  he  meets; 
the  other  to  bring  the  ideal  woman,  always  possessed  by  an 
inveterate  constancy,  into  contact  with  a  man — her  fate — un- 
favourably moulded  by  surrounding  influences.  Constancy,  in 
order  to  show  itself,  must  have  something  to  contend  against ;  and 
in  the  case  of  these  heroines  the  opposing  forces  are  usually, 
not  adverse  circumstances,  but  faults  of  character  and  con- 
duct in  the  object  of  devotion.  Mr.  Trollope's  heroes — so  to  call 
them — are  never  above  taking  the  colour  of  their  surroundings. 
When  they  go  to  Rome  they  do  what  Rome  does.  John  Caldigate 
contracts  debts  at  Cambridge,  falls  a  prey  to  money-lenders,  and, 
incurring  the  wrath  of  his  father,  throws  up  his  prospects  for  the 
sake  of  necessary  ready  money,  and  sets  oft'  to  the  gold-diggings. 
There,  as  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Trollope  had  been  before  him  ;  and 
he  has  no  doubt  seen  women  of  the  Mrs.  Smith  class,  and  knows 
the  temptations  young  men  encounter  both  in  the  gold-fields  and 
before  they  reach  them.  John  Caldigate  is  of  Mr.  Trollope's 
usual  type — a  t}rpe  of  hero  founded  partly  on  convenience.  He 
must  needs  get  into  scrapes  for  the  sake  of  the  story  and  to  test 
the  lady's  fidelity ;  therefore  he  must  be  weak ;  but  palpable 
weakness  disqualifies  him  for  the  reader's  sympathy ;  therefore  a 
false  support  must  be  supplied  him  in  a  sort  of  stolid  self-will. 
John  Caldigate  has  sense  enough  to  know  the  scrapes  he  gets 
into  for  what  they  are.  He  is  never  blind  ;  but  the  mere  fact 
of  being  advised  against  a  course  confirms  him  in  it.  He  is 
not  so  much  led  away  by  passion  or  desire  as  by 
a  stiff  and  obstinate  determination  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
The  fact  that  he  is  civilly  and  cautiously  warned  against  the  evil 
genius  of  the  story  is  the  attraction  that  draws  him  towards  her  ; 
his  face  becomes  square,  his  lips  harden,  there  is  a  gleam  of  auger 
in  his  eve  at  the  first  hint;  and  this  though  the  story  very  early  intro- 
duces him  to  the  young  girl  whose  purity  of  aspect  takes  his  fancy 
by  storm  ;  and,  before  he  has  exchanged  a  word  with  her,  induces 
the  thought  "  that  it  would  lend  a  fine  romance  to  his  life  if  he 
could  resolve  to  come  back  laden  with  gold  and  make  Hester 
Bolton  his  wife."  Hester's  face  never  leaves  his  memory ;  but 
though  the  author  generally'  makes  his  hero  return  to  his  first 
love,  he  allows  him  many  an  excursion  and  devour  from  it  by 
the  way,  under  the  most  transient  and  paltry  inducements. 
Unswerving  constancy  is  assumed  to  he  an  exclusively  feminine 
virtue. 

Life  at  Nobble,  the  gold-digging  town  (reached  from  Melbourne), 
"  the  foulest  place  ever  seen,"  "  the  beastliest  hole  man  ever  put 
his  foot  into,"  with  its  "  old  stick-in-the-mud  soft  goods  store,"  its 
delicacies  of  the  table  condensed  into  "grub"  three  times  a  day, 
its  abandonment  of  all  the  restraints  of  civilized  life,  its  ignorance 
of  every  man's  antecedents  and  of  all  surnames  borne  in  the  old 
country,  is  only  too  natural  a  source  of  the  scrapes,  including 
one  pre-eminent  scrape,  into  which  John  Caldigate,  being  the 
man  he  is,  has  to  fall.  It  does  not  seem  the  same  thing  to 
him  as  it  would  be  at  home  to  call  the  woman  who  is  already 
in  possession  of  two  names — one  for  shipboard  use,  the  other 
placarded  on  the  walls  of  Sydney  in  theatrical  posters  with 
a  portrait  encumbered  with  as  few  garments  as  may  be — by 
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a  third  ;  to  address  an  envelope  to  her  as  Mrs.  Oaldigate,  and  to 
call  her  his  wife.  In  fact,  the  author  so  far  excuses  hiui  under 
the  circumstances  that,  though  he  punishes  him  through  the  law 
of  the  land  which  mistakenly,  and  therefore  unjustly,  convicts 
him,  he  never  inflicts  on  him  the  novelist's  true  punishment — 
the  disapproval  of  the  honest  conscientious  characters  of  the 
story.  Those  who  visit  John  Caldigate's  conduct  with  their  hearty 
disapproval  are  under  the  cloud  of  the  author's  dislike  or  con- 
tempt ;  those  who  stand  by  him  through  thick  and  thin  are  the 
good  fellows  of  the  piece  ;  and  the  pure  Hester  takes  this  episode 
of  his  life  as  belonging  to  him  merely  as  one  of  a  class  with 
whom  similar  episodes  are  universal ;  and  therefore  without  any 
feeling  of  protest  or  repulsion. 

But,  though  John  Oaldigate  performs  the  part  so  ill,  the  story 
is  not  without  its  true  hero,  furnished  again  out  of  Mr.  Trollope's 
experience,  in  the  person  of  Samuel  Bagwax,  the  post -office  clerk. 
In  the  scenes  where  Bagwax  figures,  Mr.  Trollope  is  all  himself. 
The  humour,  the  truth  of  small  touches,  the  comic  elements  of  the 
man's  somewhat  priggish  nature  and  intellectual  calibre,  giving  a 
characteristic  flavour  to  his  high  moral  sense  and  thorough-going 
conscientiousness ;  the  sympathy  which  the  author  evidently  has  for 
him,  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  the  delineation,  all  make  the  post- 
office  clerk — with  heart  and  soul  concentrated  on  the  envelope  on 
which  he  builds  his  fame — welcome  to  the  reader.  After  pursuing 
John  Oaldigate  in  his  weak  and  headstrong  career,  we  realize  the 
magnanimity  of  Bagwax  in  foregoing  the  glory  of  being  sent  out  as 
a  first-  class  overland  passenger  to  Sydney  (his  expenses  to  be  paid 
for  six  months  on  the  handsomest  footing),  in  sacrificing  the 
desire  of  his  heart  to  travel  and  see  strange  countries,  and  in  con- 
vincing people  unwilling  to  be  convinced  that  the  expedition  was 
not  necessary ;  all  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  to  deliver  "  that  poor 
lady  at  Folking,-'  languishing  in  disgrace  while  her  husband  under- 
goes his  penance  in  gaol,  the  sooner  out  of  her  misery.  All  his 
etlbrts  to  defeat  his  own  longings  make  him  a  veritable  hero.  The 
Post  Office,  under  Mr.  Trollope's  painting,  becomes  not  a  machine 
but  a  living  organism.  The  ambitions,  the  disappointments  of  its 
clerks,  make  it  a  distinct  world.  Where  the  jealous  Curleydown 
and  Bagwax  sit  together  we  find  ourselves  outside  of  a  whole 
sphere  of  intelligence : — 

This  idea  had  also  occurred  to  Bagwax,  and  he  had  thought  whether  it 
would  be  possihle  for  him  to  be  magnanimous  enough  to  perfect  his  proof  in 
England  so  as  to  get  a  pardon  from  the  Secretary  of  State  at  once,  to  his 
own  manifest  injury.  "  What  would  satisfy  you  and  me,"  said  Bagwax, 
"  would  not  satisfy  the  ignorant."  To  the  conductor  of  an  omnibus  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river  the  man  who  does  not  know  what  the  "  Castle  "  is 
is  ignorant.  The  outsider  who  is  in  a  mist  as  to  the  "  former  question  "  or 
"  the  order  of  the  day  "  is  ignorant  to  the  member  of  Parliament.  To  have 
no  definite  date  conveyed  by  the  term  "  Rogation  Sunday  "  is  to  the  clerical 
mind  gross  ignorance.  The  horse}-  man  thinks  you  have  been  in  bed  all 
your  life  if  the  "near  side"  is  no  as  descriptive  to  you  as  the  "left  hand." 
To  Bagwax  and  Curleydown  not  />  distinguish  post-office  marks  was  to  be 
ignorant.  "  I  fear  it  would  not  satisfy  the  ignorant,"  said  Bagwax,  thinking 
of  his  projected  journey  to  Sydney. 

"  Proof  is  proof,"  said  Curleydown,  "  I  don't  think  you'll  ever  get  him 
out.  The  time  has  gone  by.  But  you  may  do  just  as  much  here  as 
there." 

"  I'm  sure  we  shall  get  him  out.  I'll  never  rest  on  my  bed  till  we  have 
got  him  out." 

"  Mr.  Justice  Bramber  won't  mind  whether  you  rest  in  your  bed  or  not 
— nor  yet  the  Secretary  of  State." 

The  best  moral  in  the  story  is  the  effect  of  the  clerk's  self- 
sacrificing  enthusiasm  on  the  leading  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
the  great  Sir  John  Joram,  shamed  into  new  efforts  as  he  witnesses 
a  struggle  overcome  ;  and  driven  by  a  noble  example  into  clearing 
his  brief-laden  table,  and  dedicating  himself  to  a  two  hours'  ex- 
amination of  Bagwax's  bundle  of  envelopes  : — 

"  There  are  a  great  many  of  them,  I  suppose  ? "  he  said,  almost 
whining. 
"  A  good  many,  Sir  John." 

"  Have  at  it ! "  said  the  Queen's  Counsel  and  late  Attorney-General, 
springing  up  from  his  chair.  Bagwax  almost  jumped  out  of  the  way,  so 
startled  was  he  by  the  quick  and  sudden  movement.  Sir  John  rang  his 
bell ;  but,  not  waiting  for  the  clerk,  be^an  to  hurl  the  chaos  in  solution  on 
to  the  top  of  the  concrete  chaos.  .  .  Mr.  Jones  declared  afterwards  that 
it  was  seven  years  since  he  had  seen  the  entire  top  of  that  table.  "  Now, 
go  ahead !  "  said  Sir  John,  who  seemed  during  the  operation  to  have  lost 
something  of  his  ordinary  dignity. 

Mr.  Trollope  understands  many  forrns  of  character  ;  he  may  be 
said  to  know  the  world ;  but  there  is  one  class  which  is  still  a 
hidden  book  to  him.  He  clearly  has  never  seen  or  been  near,  or 
had  acquaintance  through  any  trustworthy  source  with,  a  woman 
of  the  religious  type  that  he  wishes  to  depict  in  Mrs.  Bolton, 
the  Puritan  mother  of  the  young  devoted  wife.  Under  his  un- 
sympathizing  hand,  she  is  at  once  a  bore  and  a  monster.  She 
is  constructed  not  from  sight,  not  from  observation,  even  at 
secondhand,  but  from  his  inner  consciousness.  He  would  seem 
to  take  certaiu  dogmas  and  principles  which  are  contrary  to 
his  own  tastes  and  opinions,  and  to  push  them  to  what  he  "sup- 
poses to  be  their  logical  consequences — principles  which  we  find 
generally  expressed  in  such  aphorisms  as  "  What  very  righteous 
person  ever  believed  in  the  repentance  of  an  enemy  ?  :'  Mrs. 
Bolton  is  one  of  those  righteous  persons.  "She  had  a  knack  of 
looking  on  such  men  (as  her  son-in-law)  as  human  beings  who  had, 
as  it  were,  lost  their  souls  before  death,  or  that  it  was  useless  tc 
think  of  them  otherwise  than  as  already  damned.''  She  would 
"  press  her  lips  together  and  grind  her  teeth  and  shake  her  head 
when  any  one  spoke  of  a  doubt  on  this  point.''  Mrs.  Bolton 
not  only  offends  in  the  things  she  says,  but  in  iteration.  She 
M»¥8  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times,  and  she  says  nothing 


else.  She  is  an  automaton,  a  machine  constructed  for  the  utter- 
ance of  perpetual  denunciation.  This  is  a  weariness  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  general  reader,  who  soon  comes  to  recoil  from  all 
dialogues  in  which  she  bears  a  part.  Every  thoughtful  reader 
must  feel  alive  to  the  injustice  done  to  the  one  person  in  the  story 
who  acts  on  religious  motives.  Mrs.  Bolton,  in  taking  an  early 
dislike  to  John  Oaldigate,  did  soon  perfectly  just  grounds.  As 
a  mother,  she  was  entirely  in  the  right  in  mistrusting  him  and 
opposing  herself  with  all  her  might  to  his  marriage  with  her 
daughter.  She  was  again  perfectly  justified  in  feeling  her  first 
objections  borne  out  when  judge  and  jury  convicted  him  of 
bigamy,  a  sentence  which  received  the  private  sanction  of  his 
own  attorney.  When  he  lay  a  prisoner  in  Cambridge  gaol  she 
did  right  in  wishing  her  daughter  to  return  to  her  old  home, 
though  we,  knowing  better,  fully  approve  of  the  young  wife's 
resolute  sticking  to  her  post.  Her  language  is  often  as  offen- 
sive as  it  is  unnatural;  but  every  decent  mother  must  sympathize 
with  her.  And  yet  she  is  uniformly  placed  in  the  wrong,  and 
everything  she  does  is  set  either  in  a  vindictive  or  absurd  light. 
There  is  a  scene,  before  the  conviction,  where  she  and  her 
daughter  have  a  contest  of  will,  which  ends  in  their  each  sitting 
through  the  night  on  high-backed  hall  chairs.  It  is  a  burlesque  ; 
but  it  is  effectively  told.  Of  course  the  young  wife  gets  her  way, 
and  wins  all  the  sympathy — and  justly,  for  it  is  the  situation  we 
criticize,  not  her  part  in  it,  not  her  resolution  to  obey  the  man 
she  holds  to  be  her  lawful  husband — while  the  mother,  with  her 
parrot  phrases,  is  made  an  object  of  repulsion  and  contempt. 
As  we  read  we  cannot  but  feel  how  little  wholesome  are  the 
subject  and  its  treatment  for  the  classes  who  constitute  the 
body  of  novel  readers.  The  answer  may  be,  as  we  have  said, 
that  the  offender  does  get  punished  for  his  sins ;  but  the  law's 
penalties  reinstate  him  in  the  world's  good  graces.  The  last  scene 
is,  as  a  picture  of  happiness,  a  bright  and  vivid  one.  We  hope 
that  in  his  next  story  Mr.  Trollope,  while  retaining  his  varied 
powers  of  amusing  his  readers  and  imparting  to  them  the  con- 
clusions of  his  own  insight  into  character,  will  choose  a  theme 
that  may  engage  our  sympathies  undisturbed  by  protest. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  study  of  primitive  India  (i)  has  made  such  progress  that 
we  have  recently  seen  attempts  to  compose  texts  in  the  original 
language  of  which  Sanscrit  itself  is  but  a  derivative.  However 
questionable  the  success  of  such  restorations,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  philology  has  really  given  us  the  key  to  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion less  complicated  and  imposing  than  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian, 
but  more  interesting  to  ourselves  as  the  germ  of  the  original  civi- 
lization of  the  race  to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  English  litera- 
ture, indeed,  has  long  possessed  an  anticipation  of  Herr  Zimmer's 
labours  in  the  excellent  work  of  Mrs.  Manning.  Familiar,  how- 
ever, with  the  original  texts,  and  availing  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  the  labours  of  other  Aryan  scholars,  Herr  Zimmer  has  produced 
a  work  which  leaves  no  corner  of  primitive  Indian  civilization  un- 
explored, while  itonlyneeds  some  slightmanipulationfrom  the  popu- 
lar point  of  view  to  render  the  subject  generally  familiar  to  readers  of 
average  culture.  Its  scientific  value  is  guaranteed  by  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  since  it  gained  the  prize  proposed  by 
them  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  author  had  previously 
obtained  a  similar  distinction  from  the  University  of  Strasburg. 
Taking  the  Rig  Veda  Samhita  as  his  basis,  he  systematically 
examines  all  points  connected  with  the  origin,  the  habitation,  the 
tribal  divisions,  the  social  state,  the  religion,  the  arts,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Indian  branch  of  our  Aryan  forefathers.  Nothing- 
is  more  interesting  than  the  general  analogy  with  the  ideas  and 
constitution  of  the  ancient  Germans,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  known 
to  us,  differing  mainly  in  the  capital  point  that  the  Indians  soon 
developed  a  theocracy,  while  the  Germans  remained  more  exempt 
than  almost  any  other  people  from  sacerdotal  influences.  The 
religious  character  of  the  documents  from  which  our  knowledge 
of  Indian  civilization  is  derived,  necessarily  brings  this  element 
into  prominence.  It  is  upon  casual  allusions  in  hymns  and 
liturgies  that  Herr  Zimmer  must  mainly  rely  for  his  picture  of  the 
secular  aspects  of  society.  Agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle 
are  naturally  the  subjects  of  the  most  numerous  allusions,  by  means 
of  which  the  ordinary  daily  life  of  an  Aryan  household  can  be 
reconstructed  with  some  approach  to  exactness.  The  condition  of 
the  people  was  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural,  but  the  especial 
value  placed  upon  cattle  and  their  products  may  be,  to  some  extent, 
a  survival  from  a  more  primitive  period.  Barley  and  rice  were  the 
staple  grains  :  fruit  is  mentioned,  but  more  probably  as  wild  than  as 
cultivated.  Hunting  is  but  seldom  referred  to,  and  fishing  never. 
Music,  dancing,  and  games  of  chance  are  frequently  mentioned ; 
but  no  art  had  made  such  progress  as  the  metrical.  The  elabora- 
tion of  poetic  form  at  so  early  a  period  is  truly  remarkable. 
|  Astronomy  had  progressed  as  far  as  the  naming  of  the  principal 
groups  of  stars  and  a  regular  calendar  of  the  year  and  division  of 
the  day ;  medicine  had  begun  to  distinguish  and  describe  various 
diseases,  which  were,,  however,  combated  as  much  by  charms  as  by 
'  rational  remedies.  Asiatic  cholera  existed  then  as  now,  but  not 
as  an  epidemic.  Such  particulars  afford  a  sample  of  the  instruction 
I  and  entertainment  to  be  derived  from  Herr  Zimmer's  pages,  quali- 

\      (i)  Altindisches  Leben.    Die  Cultur  dcr  Vedixchen  Arier  nach  den  Sam- 
hita  dargcatellt.    Von  Heinrich  Zimmer.    Berlin:  Weidmann.  London-, 
i  Williams  8c  Xorgatc. 
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fied  in  some  degree  by  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  the  texts  that 
he  attempts  to  render.  Roth  and  Weber  are  his  principal  guides, 
though  he  differs  from  both  on  the  Vedic  doctrine  of  immortality.  Of 
the  two  recent  translations  of  the  Vedic  hymns  he  prefers  Ludwig's. 

Felix  Liebrecht's  goodly  collection  of  materials  (2)  for  the  study 
of  folklore  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes  that  we  have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  although  it  is  well  to 
premise  that  some  of  the  contents  are  hardly  suitable  for  family 
reading.  Part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  the  legends 
of  various  countries  under  their  appropriate  national  headings, 
and  notes  upon  the  collections  of  other  compilers ;  another  part 
treats  of  various  legendary  cycles  irrespective  of  nationality. 
Sicilian  and  Romaic  popular  tales,  Icelandic  sagas,  Norwegian 
superstitions,  furnish  rich  materials  for  the  former  class,  and  the 
value  of  these  collections  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  copious  store 
of  illustrative  parallel  passages  adduced  from  the  folklore  of  other 
countries.  Among  the  cycles  of  popular  tradition  treated  are 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  the  Chinese  stories 
of  the  magical  powers  of  foxes.  Numerous  eccentric  customs  are 
brought  together  in  one  view,  and  there  is  a  very  curious  paper  on 
the  quaint  practices  embodied  in  mediaeval  jurisprudence.  There 
is  little  method  or  order  in  Heir  Liebrecht's  collection,  but  it  is 
redeemed  from  being  a  mere  compilation  by  the  author's  evident 
mastery  of  comparative  mythology. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  literature  treating  of  Galileo  (3). 
Scarcely  have  Epinois,  Wohlwill,  Pieralisi,  Berti,  Gebler,  and 
Scartazziui  to  all  appearance  exhausted  the  subject,  when  a  Jesuit, 
Father  Grisar,  comes  forward  with  a  vindication  of  his  order  in 
the  matter,  which  stimulates  Professor  Reusch  to  the  production 
of  a  volume  more  copious  in.  detail  than  any  of  its  precursors.  He 
seems  to  admit,  indeed,  that  his  work  may  be  regarded  in  some 
degree  as  a  reissue  of  Gebler's,  such  as  that  lamented  investigator 
would  have  undertaken  if  his  life  had  been  spared.  There  scarcely 
seems  sufficient  room  for  an  entirely  new  work  on  so  largeascale.  Dr. 
Reusch  has  investigated  some  particulars  more  fully  than  Gebler, 
but  in  general  he  travels  by  the  same  road  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  the  really  original  part  of  his  work  might  have  been  performed 
in  a  supplementary  pamphlet.  Writing  rather  as  a  theologian  than 
an  historian,  he  is  in  this  department  of  his  task  chiefly  occupied 
in  dealing  with  the  Jesuitical  sophistry  which  would  extenuate 
the  bearing  of  these  proceedings  upon  the  Ultramontane  theory  of 
the  Papal  authority.  He  shows  convincingly  that  the  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility  "can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  condemnation 
of  Galileo  by  reservations  and  limitations  which  virtually  abolish 
it.  His  verdict  on  this  point  derives  weight  from  his  exemplary 
fairness  and  candour  in  treating  the  historical  department  of  his 
subject.  He  abandons  nearly  all  the  aggravations  cf  the  case  on 
which  Protestant  controversialists  have  been  wont  to  rely;  he 
acquits  the  Jesuits  of  the  falsification  of  documents  ;  and  yet,  the 
more  attention  is  led  away  from  these  subsidiary  circumstances  to 
the  essential  nature  of  the  transaction,  the  more  repulsive  does  it 
appear.  Dr.  Reusch,  it  should  be  added,  is  a  professor  of  Catholic 
theology,  and  the  author  of  a  learned  work  on  the  reconciliation 
of  Scripture  with  natural  science.  His  volume  is  perhaps  chieily 
significant  as  a  token  of  the  indignation  and  contempt  which 
Jesuit  servility  and  disingenuousness  have  aroused  among  mode- 
rate old-fashioned  Catholics. 

That  the  most  learned  and  acute  theologian  of  the  Oriental 
Church  (4)  should  be  little  known  in  the  West  is  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  general  ignorance  in  the  Roman  Church  of  his 
day  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  but  chiefly  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  great  schism  shortly  after  his  time.  He  has,  however, 
frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  learned  Occidental  commenta- 
tors ;  whose  researches,  not  unmixed  with  original  contributions 
from  himself,  are  now  made  generally  accessible  by  Dr.  Langen  in  a 
volume  more  attractive  and  even  lively  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  work  dealing  with  the  most  abstruse  questions  of 
theology.  Joannes  Damascenus  was  evidently  a  very  remarkable 
man,  acute  and  subtle,  versed  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  no  less  than 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  endowed  with  a  liberality  of  sentiment  more 
in  keeping  with  the  expansive  humanity  of  a  Coleridge  than  with 
the  ferocious  intolerance  of  his  own  epoch.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  his  treatise  against  the  Mauichreans.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  contemporary  controversies,  and 
acquired  especial  influence  by  his  writings  against  the  Iconoclasts. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  his  works,  however,  is  his  Fountain 
of  Knowledge  {Uijyn  rWxreojr),  consisting  of  three  divisions — philo- 
sophical, controversial,  and  dogmatic.  All  are  fully  analysed  by  Dr. 
Langen.  The  first  and  last  are  far  the  most  valuable ;  although  the 
second,  which  is  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  history  of  heresies, 
contains  some  most  curious  particulars  respecting  sects  not  other- 
wise known.  He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  numerous  other 
treatises,  some  of  doubtful  authenticity.  All  are  fully  described 
by  Dr.  Langen,  who  adds  a  biography,  a  literary  notice,  an  essay 
on  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  and  a  summary  of  Oriental  theology  as  deduced  from 
the  writings  of  Joannes  Damascenus.  He  dwells  on  the  un- 
diminished influence  of  Joannes  in  contrast  with  the  partial  eclipse 
of  every  successive  Latin  theologian ;  and,  although  himself  a  profes- 
sor of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  seems  to  question  whether  its  pro- 
gressive development  has  been  entirely  consistent  with  orthodoxy. 

(2)  Zur  Volks/iunde.  Alte  und  neue  Aufsiitze.  Von  Felix  Liebrecht. 
Heilbronn  :  Ihnninger.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Der  1'rocess  Galilei's  und  die  Jesuiten.  Von  Dr.  F.  II.  Beusch. 
Bonn  :  Weber.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Johannes  von  Damashns.  Kine  patristischc  Stonographie.  Von  Dr. 
Joseph  Langen.    Gotha:  l'ertues.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


The  Synaxarium  (5)  is  the  Church  Calendar  of  the  Copts,  a 
Martyrologium  and  Acta  Sanctorum.  If  Assemani  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  it  was  not  compiled  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and,  being  so  late,  and  chiefly  made  up  from 
Greek  and  Syriac  sources,  is  devoid  of  historical  or  chronological 
value.  It  nevertheless  possesses  much  psychological  interest,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  modes  of  thought  prevalent  in  the  Coptic 
Church,  and  indeed  in  Oriental  Churches  generally.  The  sup- 
posed Coptic  original  has  not  been  discovered ;  and  Professor 
Wiistenfeld's  translation  is  made  from  a  version  in  barbarous 
Arabic,  which  may  possibly  be  the  primitive  text  after  all.  An 
Ethiopic  version  is  used  by  the  Abyssinian  Church. 

The  disputes  of  the  German  Emperor  Louis  IV.  with  the  Court 
of  Rome  form  an  interesting,  but  intricate,  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Dr.  Midler  requires  a  substantial 
volume  (6)  to  record  his  differences  with  Pope  John  XXII.  alone, 
which  indeed  extended  over  all  the  latter's  pontificate  of  nineteen 
years.  John's  great  object,  according  to  Dr.  Muller,  was  to  en- 
tirely exclude  German  influence  from  Italy,  and  this  policy 
attained  its  consummation  in  a  Bull  issued  shortly  before  his 
death,  separating  Italy  from  the  Roman  Empire,  the  complete 
text  of  which  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  This  Pope, 
however,  was  by  no  means  an  Italian  patriot,  but  a  Frenchman, 
and  the  first  who  definitively  fixed  the  Papal  see  at  Avignon. 

The  Lelu-jahre  of  a  young  Prussian  civil  servant  towards  the 
close  of  last  century  (7)  offer  a  lively  picture  of  the  economical 
and  in  some  respects  of  the  intellectual,  circumstances  of  Germany 
at  the  time.  In  a  country  where  the  Government  was  directly 
interested  in  industrial  undertakings,  and  where  the  judicature 
was  a  department  of  the  bureaucracy,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
civilian  should  know  many  things  beyond  the  mere  routine  ot 
official  administration.  After  passing  his  examination  in  juris- 
prudence and  financial  science,  Theodor  von  Schbn,  in  theyear  1 796, 
started  on  a  tour  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  operations  and  with  the 
economical  condition  of  Germany  in  general.  His  observations 
were  recorded  in  a  diary,  which  in  a  limited  degree  recalls  the 
similar  notes  of  Arthur  Young  made  a  few  years  before.  They 
possess  considerable  interest  as  illustrations  of  the  energetic 
attempts  of  the  Prussian  Government  to  promote  trade  and  indus- 
try, of  the  inexpediency  of  monopolies  and  competition  between  the 
State  and  private  enterprise,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  nation  in 
general.  Silesia  seems  to  have  been  the  most  backward  and  the 
worst  administered  of  all  the  Prussian  provinces,  notwithstanding 
fifty  years  of  continual  exertions.  Schbn  visited  Saxony,  Weimar, 
and  other  non-Prussian  parts  of  Germany,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  his  respects  to  philosophers  and  men  of  letters. 
Goethe  he  missed;  Schiller  he  thought  frigid  and  over-cautious ; 
Wieland,  a  little  old  man  with  no  external  mark  of  distinction, 
astonished  him  by  declaring  that  Kant  would  have  been  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age  if  he  had  learned  to  write  verse.  Kant's 
philosophy  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  intellectual  interest  of  the 
day  ;  and  Fichte,  the  new  rising  star  in  philosophy,  regarded  him- 
self as  substantially  Kant's  disciple.  Fichte  had  been  Schon's 
college  companion  at  Kiinigsberg,  and  their  intercourse  on  the 
occasion  of  the  latter's  visit  to  Jena  was  very  cordial.  Schbn  sub- 
sequently attained  distinction  in  the  public  service.  This  volume 
leaves  him  on  the  point  of  starting  for  England. 

Robert  Blum  (8),  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  having 
proceeded  to  Vienna  to  aid  and  abet  the  insurrection  of  October 
1848,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  military  authorities,  who 
straightwav  shot  him.  Political  passion  and  the  need  for  political 
capital  alone  could  represent  this  very  natural  proceeding  as  an 
atrocity.  Blum,  no  doubt,  acted  upon  his  convictions,  and  so  did 
the  Austrian  authorities.  It  may  sometimes  be  the  duty  of  a  good 
and  peaceable  citizen  to  take  part  in  an  insurrection,  but  at  no  such 
time  can  he  reasonably  complain  of  receiving  the  treatment  of  an 
insurgent.  Apart  from  the  spurious  halo  of  martyrdom,  which  for  a 
time  made  his  memory  ridiculous,  Blum"s  character  was  respectable 
and  honourable.  He  possessed  no  political  ability,  and  his  public 
career  is  chiefly  serviceable  in  the  way  of  warning  ;  but  his  active 
participation  in  the  events  of  1848  renders  his  biography,  related 
by  his  son  with  exemplary  moderation  and  good  sense,  an  accept- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  that  period. 

Dr.  E.  Meyer's  learned  monograph  on  the  history  of  Pontus  (9) 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  pains  bestowed  on  the  elucidation  of 
the  obscure  early  history  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  the  writer's 
depreciatory  estimate  of  Mithridates,  whose  undaunted  spirit  and 
fertility  of  resource  seem  hardly  sufficiently  acknowledged. 

L.  Erhardt's  essay  on  the  earliest  traces  of  political  organiza- 
tion among  German  communities  (10)  is  chiefly  founded  on  an 
examination  of  the  notices  of  Caesar,  Livy,  and  Tacitus. 

(5)  Synaxarium,  das  ist,  Heiligen-Kalender  der  Coptisehen  Christen. 
Aus  dem  Avabischen  Ubersetzt  von  F.  Wiistenleld.  Th.  i.  Gotha  :  Perthes. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Der  Kampf  Ludieigs  des  Baiern  mit  der  rilmisrhen  Curie.  Von  Dr. 
C.  Muller.    Bd.  i.    Tubingen:  Laupp.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Studienreisen  eines  jungen  Staatswirths  in  Deutsehland  am  Schlussc 
des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts.  Leipzig:  Dunckcr.  Loudon:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(8)  Robert  Blum.  Ein  Zeii-  und  Charaktrrhild  fur  das  deutsehc  7 'oik. 
Von  Hans  Blum.    Leipzig  :  Keil.    London  :  Nutt. 

(9)  Geschichte  des  Konigreichs  Pontos.  Von  E.  lleyer.  Leipzig :  Engel- 
mann.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Aelteste  Gcrmanischc  Staatcnbildung.  Eine  historische  L'nter- 
suchvng.  Von  L.  Erhardt.  Leipzig:  Dunckev  &  Hmnblot.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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An  essay  on  the  derivation  of  the  terms  indicative  of  sensuous 
perceptions  in  the  Indo-European  lanszuasres,  by  Fritz  Bechtel  (n), 
investigates  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
origin  and  philosophy  of  language.  Herr  Beektei's  general  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  derivations  of  similar  words  have  no  reference 
to  perception  as  such,  but  relate  entirely  to  the  activity  "  upon 
■which  perception  ensues  or  which  is  the  object  of  perception." 
Many  of  his  own  etymologies,  he  grants,  are  merely  tentative,  and 
can  only  be  admitted  provisionally. 

The  Prussian  Government  and  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences 
have  accorded  their  support  to  a  general  publication  of  the  Old 
High  German  Glossaries  ( 1 2),  a  work  of  the  highest  philological 
importance.  The  lirst  volume  contains  the  glossaries  on  Scripture, 
-occupying  nearly  eight  hundred  pages. 

Herr  Volkel's  (13)  little  work  on  the  elements  of  the  Lithuanian 
language  will  be  found  very  useful  by  students  of  comparative 
philology  who  may  wish  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  a  tongue 
so  interesting  from  its  antiquity  and  important  from  its  affinities, 
but  who  have  no  leisure  to  study  the  elaborate  works  of  Schleicher 
and  Kurschat. 

nerr  Heine's  little  treatise  on  the  "German,  Egyptian,  and 
Greek  Mysteries  "(14)  is  a  republication  of  former  essays  which 
have  failed  to  attract  attention.  The  author  is  a  patriotic  Hano- 
verian, who  deduces  the  existence  of  a  numerous  population 
and  a  high  standard  of  civilization  in  Hanover  at  a  very  early 
period,  mainly  from  the  enormous  dykes  erected  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  country.  It  is  a  pity  that  an  argument  which 
may  be  sound,  and  is  at  all  events  intelligible,  should  be  associated 
with  parallels  between  the  Germans  and  the  Egyptians,  iind 
■etvmologies  of  Hanover  from  "  hon-o-ver  "or  "  let  there  be  light," 
"  "the  words  originally  pronounced  by  Ormuzd." 

The  veteran  philosopher  Fechuer's  parallel  between  the  cheerful 
and  gloomy  views  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  (15)  is  rather  re- 
markable for  amiability  of  feeling  and  the  personal  and  descriptive 
charm  of  some  passages  than  for  logical  force.  If,  however,  the 
reasoning  is  not  always  very  cogent,  the  general  tone  is  eminently 
persuasive,  and  produces  a  general  impression  of  "  sweet  reason- 
ableness," somewhat  impaired  by  the  writer's  inclination  to  enlist 
"spiritualistic  "  phenomena  into  the  service  of  his  argument. 

A  treatise  on  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreams,  by 
Paul  Radestock  (16),  is  useful  for  its  copious  references  to  autho- 
rities, and  its  enumeration  of  the  various  problems  suggested  by 
the  subject ;  all  of  which,  however,  are  left  without  a  solution. 
The  book  is  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  as  an  example  of  the 
growing  disposition  to  base  psychological  theory  on  physiological 
research.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Dr.  Strieker's  lucid  and 
concise  "  Studies  on  Consciousness  "'  (17). 

"Wilhelmine  von  Ilillern's  (18)  novel  comes  before  the  world 
accredited  by  its  appearance  in  the  Rundschau,  and  by  the  repu- 
tation which  it  won  before  its  separate  publication.  Equal,  if  not 
greater,  distinction  is  due  to  "  Waldemar's  Marriage"  (19),  by 
Hans  Hopfen,  one  of  the  best  German  novels  that  have  been 
published  for  a  long  time,  full  of  well-contrived  incident,  and  at 
the  same  time  distinguished  by  truth  to  nature  and  refinement  of 
psychological  analysis. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Rundschau  (20)  is  one  on 
Count  Haugwitz,  the  unfortunate  Prussian  Minister  who  is  usually 
made  chiefly  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  at 
Jena.  The  writer,  who  has  had  access  to  Prince  Metternich's 
memoirs,  maintains,  and  seems  to  establish,  that  Haugwitz  was 
not  insensible  to  the  danger  of  French  preponderance  in  Europe, 
but  unfortunate  in  his  manner  of  opposing  it.  He  hesitated, 
temporized,  and  ended  by  becoming  an  accomplice  in  the  usurpa- 
tion he  had  intended  to  resist.  He  was  a  genuine  patriot,  but 
a  timid  and  a  selfish  one.  Herr  Lasker's  long  metaphysical  essay 
on  "  Word  and  Deed,"  if  the  author  is  really  the  eminent  Parlia- 
mentary leader,  is  scarcely  a  specimen  of  the  words  or  deeds  to  be 
expected  from  a  Liberal  Prussian  statesman  at  the  present  crisis. 
Amongst  the  other  contents  are  some  pretty  novelettes  and  an 
agreeable  paper  on  Norway. 

(11)  Ueber  die  Bezeichnungen  der  sinnlichen  Wahrnehmungen  in  den  indo- 
qermnniachen  Spraehen.  Von  F.  Bechtel.  Weimar :  Biihlau.  London  : 
Williams  6c  Xorgate. 

(12)  Die  Althochdeuisclien  Clossen.  Gesammelt  und  bearbeitet  von  E. 
Steiiwiityer  undE.  Sievers.  Bd.  1.  Berlin:  Weidmanu.  London:  Williams 

&  Xorgate. 

(13)  LiOiauisches  Etementarbuch.  Von  II.  J.  A.  Volkel.  Heidelber«- • 
Winter.   London  :  Nutt.  0 

(14)  Die  Germanischen,  JEgyptischen  und  Grirchischen  Mysterien.  Von 
E.  W.  Heine.    Hannover :  Hahn.   London :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(15)  Die  Tagesansicht  gegeniiber  die  Nnchtiinsicht.  Von  G.  T.  Fecliner. 
Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  &  11  Uriel.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(16)  Schhf  und  Traum.  Eine  physinlngisch-psychnhgische  Unter- 
iichmug.  Von  Paul  Radestock.  Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel.  London: 
Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(17)  Studien  iiber  das  Bewwslsein.  Von  Dr.  S.  Strieker.  Wien : 
Branmiiller.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(18)  Und  sie  hommt  docli  !  Erziihlung  aus  einem  Alpenhloster  des  drci- 
zelmten  Jahrhunderts.  Von  W.  von  Hillern.  3  Bde.  Berlin  :  Paetel. 
London :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(19)  Die  Heiralh  des  llerrn  vnn  Waldenlterg,  Roman  von  H.  Hopfen. 
3  Bde.  Stuttgart :  Hallberger.  London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(20)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegebcn  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  v.  lift.  11.    Berlin:  Paetel.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T^ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,    "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PIOETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  :a  by  »»  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  *c. 
atthe  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Uond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

T.  BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE.— 


s 


C  1 


The  WINTER  SESSION  begins  October  1.  The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  710  Beds 
(including  30  at  Hi^hgate,  for  Convalescents). 

Students  can  reside  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  College  regulations:  For  particu- 
lars apply  personally  or  by  letter,  to  tlie  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Sinithneld,  E.C.   A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

T.    BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
THREE  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  September  25. 
Candidates  must  be  under  Twenty-rive  years  of  age,  and  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  or 
Surgical  practice  of  any  Metropolitan  Medical  School.  Two  in  Science,  of  the  value  of  £130 
(One  limited  to  Candidates  under  Twenty  years  of  age).  Subjects  :  Butauy,  Zoology,  Physics, 
Chemistry. 

One  of  the  value  of  £.r,n,  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  French,  German,  or  Greek,  at  the 
option  of  the  Candidates  ;  not  more  than  one  to  be  taken  by  any  Candidate. 

For  particulars  and  papers  of  former  Examinations,  apply  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
WARDEN  of  the  College.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Smithrield,  E.C. 

QT.   BARTHOLOMEWS    HOSPITAL   and  COLLEGE.— 

^  CLASSES  for  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  MATRICULATION  EXAMINA- 
TION.—A  CLASS  is  held  from  October  8,  for  the  January  Examination.  Fee  (including  all 
subjects),  £10  10s. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION.-A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  this 
Examination,  including  practical  work,  is  held  from  January  to  July.  Fee,  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital,  £8  8s.  ;  tu  others,  110  10s.  (including  Chemicals). 

FIRST  M.B.  EXAMINATION. _A  CLASS  is  held  from  January  to  July.  Fee,  £7  7s. 
All  these  Classes  are  open  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  and  to  others. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Smithlield,  E.C. 

GUY'S        HOSPITAL        MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  offered  for  open  competition,  on 
Wednesday,  September  25.   Subjects  of  Examination :  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern 
Languages. 

A  SECOND  SCHOLARSHIP,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  he  offered  for  open 
competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Botany,  and  Zoology. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

AWENS    COLLEGE,    MANCHESTER. — The  NEXT 

SESSIl  >N  will  commence,  in  the  Department  of  Arts.  Science,  and  Law,  on  October  7  ; 
in  the  Medical  Department,  on  October  1  ;  and  in  tiie  Evening  Classes  on  October  13. 
Candidates  lor  admission  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  yearsof  age  ;  and  in  the  Arts  and  Science 
Department  those  under  Sixteen  will  be  requited  to  pass  a  preliminary  Examination  in 
English.  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latin.— Prospectuses  of  the  several  Deportments  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  CoitMSH,  Piccadilly,  and  other  Booksellers  in  Manchester,  and  at  the 
College,  J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 

TTNIVERSITY       COLLEGE,  LONDON, 

SESSION  1870-80. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  MEDICINE,  of  ARTS  and  LAWS,  and  of  SCI- 
ENCE, will  begin  on  October  1.    Instruction  is  provided  for  WOMEN  in  all  Subjects  taught 

in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen,  will  RE-OPEN  on 
September  23. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
Si  1 1' i  :.  ■  I]  p.,       1  valiu  about  il'.Od  i  ,  may  I  e  obtained  Irom  l lie  College,  I  lowcx  Street,  W.C. 
The  Examinations  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  September  85  and  26. 
The  College  is  close  to  the  Gowcr  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

 ,  TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Stcrclary. 

UNIVERSITY  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. — STUDENTS 
and  Selected  CANDIDATES  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  attendin"  Classes  at 
University  College,  London,  reside  in  the  Hall  under  Collegiate  discipline. —Particulars 
as  to  fees,  rent  of  rooms,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on  applicat.ou  to  the  Pitt \CIP \h.  or  the 
SECUETAUV,  at  the  Hall. 

 E.  A.  WURTZBURG,  Sccrctaru. 

]yj    A   L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  22. 
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T     E  A  M  I  N  G  T  0  N  COLLEGE. 

Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

"RRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

J — *                             TllP  NFXT   TFRAf   will  /-'nrm-non^o  rm  Tn^cdnr    QAufnmKnp  <V) 

j. lit  i^xiAi   j.  jjj\.>i  w  hi  commence  on  i  lit  su;i\  ,  .~ei'ienii>er  _ o. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Sccretaru. 

GT.   ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,   CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

^   WINTER  TERM  begins  September  19.    Scholarships.    Seaside  Home  for  Vacations  at 
Ilfracombc.  Reduced  School  Fees  It.  M.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Ileud-Master. 

T->  H  Ch  N  I  X        FIRE  OFFICE. 

■*-     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.—Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

"RATH    COLLEGE.— The   NEXT   TERM  will  begin  on 

Saturday,  September  20,  ie79.    Sead-Ma$ter—T.  W.  DUNN.  Esq..  lute  Fellow  ami 
Assistant-Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College* Cambridge,  and  for  ten  years  a  Master  In' Clifton  College. 

SOMERSETSHIRE      COLLEGE,      BAT  H.— 

Head-Matter— T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Mcrton  College,  Oxford.   The  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  Saturday,  September  20. 

AJORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  ih36. 
Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

~T)OVER  COLLEGE.— Board,  £45  a  year.    Tuition,  from  10  to 

•  *    15  Guineas  a  year.    The  NEXT  TERM  begins  September  17.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
W.  BELL,  M.A.,  the  Dead-Master,  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Q    MARTIN'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  SCARBOROUGH, 

^— offers  exceptional  health  advantages,  direct  personal  supervision,  and  a  High-class 
Education  by  experienced  Graduate-  of  high  standing,  on  strictly  moderate  terms.— Apply  lor 
particulars, honours  list.  Jfcc.,  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803 — 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600.000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

TJILLSIDE    SCHOOL,   WEST    MALVERN.  —  The  Rev. 

EDWARD  FORD,  M.A..  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  his  two  Sons 
and  by  able  Masters,  prepares  B<  >YS  (or  the  large  Fuhlie  Schools.  Professions,  and  Universi- 
ties.   Referees:  Rev.  Dr.  Vawjhan,  Muster  of  the  Temple,  &;c  Full  particulars,  und  view  of 

School,  forwarded  on  application. 

"BOURNEMOUTH. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  &c. 
Terms,  100  Guineas. 
Address,  Rev.  E.  B.  Brackenbury,  Suugecn,  Bournemouth. 

WOODLANDS,    BIN  FIELD,  BRACKNELL.— 

»  »      Mr.  R.  IIARDMAN  JONES,  M.A.,  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  assisted  by 
other  Masters,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navy. 
Long  experience  and  the  highest  references.   Woodlands  stands  high,  on  gravel,  in  six  acres 
oti  unci;  i?ii^iaMiurpiuiii\si>iniR>  iioiii  isrutKiitii  um<  i  wnKiitgiiuiti  suit  n  in,     w.n.  i^arge 
Playground  is  provided,  with  swing,  bars.&c.   Indoor  Workshop  and  Playroom.— Prospectuses 
and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  above  address. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

^— '                            prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

'THE     AGRA     BANK.    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office — NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrach.ee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  docs  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  b  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  li  1 1 1  s  purchased  or  scut  for  col  lection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  sate  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  descriptiou'of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  IndiaD, 
transacted, 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

FT  N  I  O  N       BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 

^                                                Established  1837. 

WOOLWICH,  LINE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS. — Apply 

»  '     to  Mr.  A.  TUCKER,  16  Lee  Park,  Lee,  S.E.  A  Class  for  Qualifying  Examinations 
will  be  held  during  the  Vacation. 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS,  COOPER'S  HILL  COLLEGE, 

&e.— Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY,  M.A.  Cambridse,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
R.  M.  C,  Addiscomhc,  Prepares  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS,  by  wliom  on  several  occasions 
the  highest  places  have  been  obtained.    Pupils  assemble  on  September  1.— Address,  67  High 
Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

TNDIA     CIVIL     SERVICE,     &c,  EXAMINATIONS.— 

Messrs.  W.  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ's  Coll.,  and  the  Rev.  II.  P.  GURNEY,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Clare  Coll.,  Cambridge,  prepare  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS  for  the  I.C.S.  und  other 
Competitive  Examinations,    Eleven  of  the  Candidates  selected  in  the  recent  Examination  tor 
I.C.S.  were  their  Pupils,    Also  the  Candidate  who  passed  First  in  the  last  competition  for 
Hume  C.S.  (May  1879),  to  whom  reference  can  be  made,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  many 

pupils  who  have  passed  for  the  Army,  Ceylon  C.S.,  Cooper's  Hill  College,  &.c  3  Powia 

Square,  W. 

THE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY     SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEAD).— BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  nil  the  Public  Schools;  also  for  the  Naval  Cadetship  Examination.    In  the 
New  House  a  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite  LITTLE 
ROYS.— For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

COUTHSEA.  —  BURGOYNE    HOUSE.  —  «  EASTMAN'S  " 

U    R.N.  ACADEMY  Principal  (since  18G0)_G.  EASTG'OTT   SPICKERNELL.  The 

house  is  situated  close  to  and  directly  facing  the  sea.   Good  bathing  and  boating.   All  Pupils 
are  taught  to  swim.   At  last  three  Naval  Cudet  Examinations  Pupils  took  2nd,  2nd,  1th.  4th, 
4th,  5th,  5th,  6th,  6th,  6th,  &c.  places.   Of  Nineteen  sent  up  last  year  Seventeen  passed.  Pupils 
are  received  from  Nine  years  of  age,  for  Education  in  preparation  for  Arm}',  Navy,  Public 
Schools,  &c. 

f)XFORD  MATRICULATION. — A  MARRIED  M.A.,  Rector 

of  a  small  Country  Parish  near  Oxford,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for 
Matriculation.   Satisfactory  references.— Address,  Rev.  A.  \V..  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

TyiMBLEDON    SCHOOL. —  This   School   affords  especial 

*  *      means  of  preparation  for  the  different  Military  Competitive  appointments.  An 
unusually  large  stuff  of  Masters  enables  each  Pupil  to  receive  complete  individual  instruction 
and  attention.    During  the  past  year  TWENTY  successful  Cnndidates  PASSED  direct  from 
this  School  into  the  Artillery  and  Infantry.   The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  September  2. 
For  further  information  apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Mastcrs,  Wimbledon  School,  Surrey. 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  und  New  Zealnnd. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  at  notice,  and  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C.                   W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 

HOTELS. 

"RRIGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'    Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Lon?  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms,  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

IVTARGATE. — CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing-  Sea;  Bed,  Break- 

fast,  Lunch,  Dinner,  or  Tea.  by  Hotel  List.   Weekly  Boarders,  £4  4s.  ;  Two,  one  Bed, 
a  7s.  Estimates  for  Families.   Attendance  free.                ROBERT  KERR,  Proprietor. 

HPHE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.   It  contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.    Charges  fixed  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'hote  daily.   Every  information  of  the  MANAGER.   Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ilfrucombe,  for  Two 
Months,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

TRENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  30  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

JJEAL    &  SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

IIEAL  &.  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

PREPARATION    for  the    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  &o.  —  A 

CLERGYMAN  (late  Public  School  Tutor),  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  an  able  resident  Tutor,  receives  about  T\VEL\  E  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen years  of  age.   The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  his  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes*  part  in  their  games  ;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness.    Thorough  grounding  und  individual  teaching.    Terms,  £8()  or  £'J0  a  year.— 
Address.  Clerkus,  Leyland,  Grceuhill  Road,  Hampstcad,  London. 

if  GERMAN     EDUCATION.  —  Professor    FEES,  Pforzheim, 

V  *    Baden,  receives  ENGLISH  PUPILS  from  their  Twelfth  Year.   Terms  moderate  and 
inclusive.   House  healthily  and  beautifully  situated.    References  to  the  Plight  Rev.  Dean 
Mac Donnell,  Wal  grave  Rectory,  Northampton;  Rev.  F.  M.  Stopford,  Titchmarsh  Rectory, 
Thrapstone  ;  Rev.  Fr.  Forde,  Cary  House,  Hammersmith,  Htc. 

TTURNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-     THROUGHOUT  on  JIOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.    The  original,  hest,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 24S.210,  and  2M  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19. 20.  and  21  Morwell  Street.  YV'.C.  Established  1SC2. 

WILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S    EYE    TOBACCO.    This  Tobacco 

is  now  put  up  in  1-oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  label  being  a  reduced  fac- 
simile of  that  used  for  the  2-oz.  Packets.   Also  in  Cigarette!,  in  Boxes  of  10  each,  bearing 
the  Name  and  Trade  Hark  of  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 

"REV.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  late  Head-Master  of  Taunton  College 

School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  Boys  as  PUPILS.— Address, 
Stockton  Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

LI  UmE  LDUCAIIOiN  (Jdign-Ulass). — A  MAKK1LD  .LADY, 

residing  in  a  large  country  house  in  Sussex,  receives  TEN  PUPILS,  to  Educate  with 
her  Niece.   Two  resident  Governesses,  and  Masters  attend.   Riding,  Driving,  and  Bathing, 
during  the  Season.     The  domestic  arrangements  are  entirely  those  of  a  private  family. 
Inclusive  Terms  :  under  Twelve,  80  Guineas  ;  over  Twelve,  100  Guineas.— Address  (pro  tern.), 
Mrs.  Robert  Scott,  Bank  House,  Parade,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

"T»  "PATJC!'         TTJANKP   A'R'F'N'T  ^OAP 
I  J  i j        x\,  o           x  L\i  - v  ii  o  r   ri.  xt  ij  1,   x           o  \J  - v  jr. 

J-                                        A  speciality  for  sensitive  skin. 

ESTABLISHED   NEARLY  ONE   HUNDRED  YEARS. 

Prevents  Redness,  Roughness,  and  Chapping.   Its  regular  use  ensures  a  Clear  Complexion 

and  a  Ilealtliv  Skin. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Tl  /T TOO     OTDT  T7"V   „   "            rfl \T j "T7 t  tttt    T>T7,OTT^T?"\TT)    T>Ti"DTT  C 

Yl  loo   bIBLLx    receives  ±\V.bL<V.b  KJ^MJJrjiN  1  i^UJrlJbb, 

-^•*-a-   who  receive  home  comforts  and  careful  supervision.   A  High-class  Education  guaran- 
teed.  Pupils  prepared  (if  desired)  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinations.  Resident 
English  and  Foreign  Certificated  Governesses.     Professors  of  eminence  attend.  Reference 
kindly  permitted  to  Messrs.  Wren  and  Guniey.  of  2  Powis  Square,  Bayswater,  W — For 
Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Sihlev,  99  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 

pOMEDIE  FRANQAISE. — PIESSE  &  LUBIN  have  the 

honour  to  announce  that  they  have,  under  "special  command."  made  a  now  and 
exquisite  Bouquet  pour  le  Mouchoir.  named  THE  COMEDIE  FRANCAISE.      Sold  in 
Bottles,  2b.  tid.,  5s.,  21s.,  at  all  fashionable  Druggists  and  Perf  umers  in  the  "principal  Cities  of 
the  World. 

Distilled  at  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers.  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Tj1  DUC ATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY.— Fifty  Guineas  a-year.— 

J    There  will  he  Two  Vacancies  next  Term,  commencing  September  20.  in  ahigh-ctass 
School  at  the  West  End.    To  fill  these,  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  will  be  received  at  the  above 
reduced  terms,  which  include  English,  French,  German,  and  Music,  by  resident  certificated 
English  and  Foreign  Governesses.    Highest  references.    Usual  Terms,  100  Guineas.— Address, 
B.  F.,  care  of  Mr.  Young,  Chemist,  New  Barnct,  Herts. 

(^LASSES  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  64  Kensington 

Gardens  Square,  Hvde  Park,  W.   The  AUTUMN  TERM  will  begin  September  16. 
Boarders  return  the  previo'us  day.   Principals,  Miss  BAILEY  and  Fr&ulein  NEUHOFER. 

QEASIDE  HOME  for  the  HOLIDAYS.— INDIAN  BOYS 

and  others  are  received  for  the  Vacations  at  Ilfracombc,  Devon.   Skilled  tuition  pro- 
vided.—For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head- Master,  Chardstock  College,  Chard. 

"DOSE'S     LIME     JUICE  CORDIAL. 

Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 

Entirelv  free  of  Alcohol. 

A  Wholesome  Kamilv  Beverage. 

A  delicious  Cooling  Drink  in  Water. 

An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 

Highlv  Medicinal,  cooling  and  purifying 

the  Blood,  assisting  Digestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  "  Lancet." 
WHOLESALE  STORES  — 11    CURTAIN   ROAD.  LONDON. 

ROSE'S  LIME  JUICE  CORDIAL. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  HPHE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1978."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Da>ln  Telegraph. 
FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil,  told  in  Packets  and  Tiu». 

A  YOUNG  MAN,  in  bis  Twenty-first  year,  is  in  want  of  a 

situation  as  JOURNAL  or  INVOICE  CLERK,  or  in  any  other  capacity  in  which  he 
could  make  himself  useful  to  his  employers.     Has  a  irood  knowledge  of  the  Stationery 
business.   Good  references  can  be  given.— Address,  II.  T.,  6  Foreiun  Street,  Brixton. 

August  16,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


J^LLIS'S   RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE    AERATED   RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTIILN    WATERS  "Absolutely  iiure."— See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S  ItUTIIIN  WATERS— Soda.  Potass,  Seltzer.  Lemonade,  Lithla.  and  also  Water 
without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  For  Gout.  Lithia  Water,  and  I.ithia  and  Potsm  Water. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.— Corks  branded  "  R.Ellis  fc  Son.  Ruthin."    Every  label 
bears  Trade  Mark. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 
sale—R.  ELLIS  ft  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— W.  REST  S;  SONS. 
Henrietta  Street.  Cavendish  Square. 
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EDIOINAL  FOOD. 


WASTING  DISEASES  and  CON- 

SUHFTION  ore  ARRESTED,  the  stmieth  mnl 
weieht  are  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

PANCREATIC  EMULSION,  which  has  heen  for  the  last 
twintv  venrs  recognized  bv  the  Medicul  Profession  as 
ii  NIXKSSAKY  F(MiI)  fur  pcrsm,*  having  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION,  &e. 

QAVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bpnd  Street,  London,  and  Ohejflists 

even  where,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 
particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
qbta  tied,  gratis,  on  application. 

T^INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  hest  remedy  for  Acidity 

01'  the  Stomach.  Heartburn.  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion.  

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  aud  most  gentle 
Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


A  fUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


-NEW  BOOKS. — NOTICE. 

innnv  Copies  of  every  recent  Work  of  general  interest  arc  In  circulation  at 
Ml'IMF  S  SELECT  LIKKAUY.  Fmh  Copies  are  added  M  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  muply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear.  First-class 
Subscription,  One  Cuima  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  ot  volumes 
required.  Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  ou 
liberal  terms.    Prospectuses  i>ostage  free  on  application. 

MUDIFS  SELECT  LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
Sec  Ml  DIE'S"  t  LEAK AKCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition  now  ready.  This 
Catalogue  contains  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Vol.  III.,  Fanny  Kemble's  Recollections  of 
a  Girlhood,  Mrs.  Brassey's  Voyage  Bound  the  World.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Kings- 
lev,  The  Lire  of  George  Moore.  My  Command  in  South  Africa,  by  General  Cunynghnmc, 
The  First  Violin,  Paid  Fuller,  and  more  than  Three  Thousand  other  Popular  Works  in  His- 
tory, Biograuhy.  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of 
Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Libra- 
rians and  Secretaries  ot'  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

TV/TUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NOTICE. — All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  he  ohta:ned, 
with  the  least  u^-il.lc  delav.  hv  all  Subscribers  to  MTJDIE'S  MAM  HESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  lone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Office,  2  Kin^  Street,  Chcapside. 

rPHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Recent    Street,  W. 

J-  Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  Germ  (in,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

A  Clearance  Catalogue  ot*  Surplus  Books  ottered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S.  CHUUTON'S.  HODGSON'S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  Vi 
307  Recent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arc  required,  for  which  Cd.  each  will  he  given. viz.  : 
ID.  74,  7s.  7fi.  81,  83,  01,  IK,  BS'j,  and  771  (clean  copies)— at  the  otHce,  34  Southampton  Street, 
Btrmnd.W.C. 

TVfESSRS.  LONGMAN  &  CO.  can  now  supply  the  Third 

Edition  of  the  First  Volume  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox's  MECHANISM  OF  MAN*.  Also. 
t"ie  Second  and  concluding  Volume,  12s.  cd.    This  popular  Work  js  designed  to  prove  hy 
Science  the  existence  of  Soul  in  Man  as  a  fact,  and  not  merely  as  a  faith. 
Paternoster  Row,  August  12. 1S79. 


L'uitcd  Libraries, 


M 


NEW  NOVEL  Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  2  vols.  21s. 

AFP  A.THERTON.     By  Alfred  Leigh. 


*  The  *  tropin  I  after  what  is  right  and  (rood  is  vigorous  and  evident  throughout.  The 
style  of  the  novel  is  ingenious.*"— .Public  Opinion, 

JaMES  Dlackwood     Co.,  Lovell'fl  Court,  Paternoster  Row. 

At  oil  the  Libraries,  the  Third  Edition  of  the  popular  Novel, 

T\ELI0LV,  by  the  Author  of  "  Miss  Molly,"  is  now  readv, 

-»-'  in  1  vol.  7s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  Blackwood     Sons.  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published. 

rpnE  RISIIOP  of  PET V. II BOROUGH  and  Mr. 

WKHSPH  KTPHRnrRXTfl    ld.;  per 

...  -->n  Road. 

Jr.-*K  U-  Ail..  F.S.S.    Id.  t  per  i«.-t.  M  l. 


SPENCER 

WEI.I.s's  EXPERIMENTS.  Id.:  per  post,  Ud.  M.  WALBnoOK.  for  the  London 
Anti-VlTiieetkn  Society,  Isn  Brampton  Road.   Also,  THE  VIVISECTION  ACT,  ls7ii.  By 


A 


SIMPLE  CREED 


Price  6d. 

the  Confession  of  One  who  has  Ceased 

to  l»c  a  Christian. 


London  :  C.  Watts.  81  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 


Itxno.  with  IS  Maps  and  3  Plans,  cloth,  9s. 

I  > AEDEKER  (K.)  — NORWAY  and  SWEDEN:  Handbook 

for  Travellers. 

 PrLAC  &  Co..  37  Soho  Square. 

MKW  TOWN  HALL,  BARROW. — See  THE  BUILDER 

■*■  '  for  View  ond  Plans— View  of  Limburi-on-the-Lahn—IIousc  of  Lords  and  the  Rook- 
f  Wes-Gloucestcr  Lunatic  Avium  Plain  Eppins  Forest— Paris  -  Asphalte  —  The  Arelueo- 
bgieal  Societies-Public  Health,  Cork,  tc.  I<1.  ;  by  post,  ltd. 

to  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


Published  this  day.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  !0s. 

HISTORY  OF   THE  INDIAN 
MUTINY: 

Including  the  Storming  of  Delhi,  the  Belief  of  Lucknow, 
the  Two  Battles  of  Cawnpore,  the  Campaign  in  Rohilkund, 
and  the  Movements  of  the  several  Columns  in  the 
North-West  Provinces,  the  Azimgurh  District, 
and  on  the  Eastern  and  South-Eastern 
Frontiers. 

By  Colonel  G.  B.  MALLESOX,  C.S.I., 

Author  of  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Native  States  of  India,'* 
"  A  History  of  Afghanistan,  "  i:c. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


At  all  Booksellers'. 

DIPLOMATIC  SKETCHES.    Vol.  III. 
MR.  GLADSTONE  and  the  GREEK  QUES- 

TION.  By  an  Outsider.  8to.  10s.  Cd. 

At  all  Booksellers'. 

IN  TEXTS  in  the  TRANSVAAL.    By  Mrs. 

Hutchinson.    Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

"  Entertaining  throughout,  with  admirable  descriptions  of  the  Boers.1*— Saturday  Review. 
"  We  have  never  read  n  more  lively  or  graphic  volume  of  travels."— spectator. 

At  all  Booksellers'. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  Rev.  JOHN  RUSSELL, 

of  TOttDOWN*.  North  Devon.  By  the  Author  of  "  Dartmoor  Days,"  "  Wolf 
Hunting  in  Brittany."    Demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  16s. 


NEW    NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  LADY  GRIZEL." 

MY   LORDS  of  ST  ROGUE.    By  the  Hon. 

Lewis  Wixgfield.   3  vols,  crown  8vo.  [iVoia  ready. 

NO   SURRENDER.    By  Ernst  Werner, 

Author  of  "  Under  a  Charm,"  "  Success  ;  and  How  He  Won  It,*'  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo. 

"  *  No  Surrender '  deserves  tl 
written  that  the  reader  who  pu 
how  clever  it  is  :  but  if  it  be  cot 
the  difference  becomes  clear  em 


■  warmest  commendation  ;  and  it  is  so  thoroughly  well 
,vn  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  yet  not  know 
with  the  numberless  other  attempts  at  novel- writing, 
-Vanity  Fair. 


THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

MONSIEUR    LOVE.     By  Ethel  Coxon, 

3  vols,  crown  Svo. 


LONDON:  Wit  H.  ALI.EX  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOX,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
publishers  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty  the  queen. 

13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST. 


HOLIDAYS  in  EASTERN   FRANCE.  By 

M.  BKTHAM-EDWAnns.   Svo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  A  delightful  book,  full  of  picturesque  grace.   We  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  be- 
meditating  a  foreign  tour."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

RORAIMA  and  BRITISH  GUIANA;  with  a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.    By  J. 
Bodpam-Whicth am.   Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  15s. 
M  Altogether  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  books  of  travel  we  have  had  this  season."— Graphic. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  in  SIX  MONTHS.  By 

Lieut.  Colonel  E.  S.  Bridges,  Grenadier  Guards.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Ear! 

of  Desart.  Author  ot  "  Kelverdale,"  &c.   3  vols. 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.   3  vols. 
11  One  of  the  most  delightful  novels  of  the  day.   The  plot  is  well  contrived,  the  characters 
are  life-like,  and  the  Interest  never  flags."— Court  Journal. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  &ic.   3  vols. 
"A  clever  and  high-toned  novel  of  complete  originality,  power,  and  force."— Messenger. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    3  vols. 

"A  singularly  pleasing  novel."— Saturday  Review. 

14  Miss  Craft's  new  novel  is  clever.    Her  women  are  all  fresh  and  real."— Athenaum. 

SIR  GIBBIE.   By  George  MacDonald,  LL.D. 

"  This  book  lias  power,  pathos,  and  humour."— A  the  novum. 

GLENMAVIS.    By  Agnes  Smith.    3  vols. 

11  This  novel  is  above  the  average  in  merit.  Some  of  the  characters  arc  drawn  with  no  little 
skill.  The  dialogue,  too,  is  easy  and  natural,  and  Miss  Smith  shows  repcutedly  proof  both  of 
leading  and  thought."— Spectator. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  4ic.  3  vols.  [Hexl  week. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. -Is.  6d. 

PJONSUMPTIOX,   A sTi IMA,  RRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  Churchill's 
HypophosphiU:*  and  Inbulants. 

J.  W.  Kolckmaxn",  2  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S    new  guides  for  tourists. 


NEW  BOOKS 

2  vols.  8vo.  with  2  Portraits,  25s. 

PROFESSOR  CLIFFORD'S 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 
With  Introduction  by  F.  POLLOCK. 


<J>HE 


a:    LIFE  of  CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

Edited  by  Charles  Dickens.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  25s. 

"  The  book  itself  is  exceedingly  amusing  Even  where  the  incidents 

related  are  not  funny,  which  is  seldom,  the  style  has  a  rattle  and  glitter 
which  keep  the  attention  perpetually  on  the  alert." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Dickens  has  discharged  competently  and  gracefully  his  task  as 
editor." — Athenaeum. 

"The  book  is  a  charming  one  from  first  to  last,  and  Mr.  Dickens  deserves 
a  full  measure  of  credit  for  the  care  and  discrimination  he  has  exercised 
in  the  business  of  editing." — Globe. 

"  The  book  contains  much  entertaining  matter." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Dickens's  interesting  work,  which  should  be  read  by  all  students  of 
the  stage." — Saturday  Review. 


ENRY  JAMES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

RODERICK  HUDSON.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

"  It  remains  in  our  view,  on  repeated  perusal,  what  it  appeared  when  we 

first  read  it  Very  much  in  the  front  rank  of  Mr.  James's  strongest  and 

best  work  The  grasp  of  character,  the  insight  into  moral  and  mental 

conflict,  the  comprehension  of  mutual  human  relation  and  influence  have, 
so  far  as  we  know,  not  been  more  prominent  in  any  other  novel  by  Mr. 
James." — Daily  News. 

"  Singularly  readable  as  well  as  singularly  vigorous  and  clever." 

Academy. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND." 

a  Word  Puzzle.     By  Lewis 


)()UBLETS 


Carroll.   Pott  8vo.  2s. 


[Now  ready. 


I  ANCASHIRE   MEMORIES.    By  Louisa 

Potter.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"A  short  and  simple  story  of  family  life  in  'One  Sweet  Village,'  told 
with  an  unpretending  grace  and  gentle  humour  which  wc  should  often  be 
glad  to  meet  with  in  more  ambitious  pages." — Daily  News. 


f  .OCH  ETIVE  and  the  SONS  of  UISNACH. 

■^—^     8vo.  with  Illustrations,  14s. 

"  Not  only  have  we  Loch  Etive  of  the  present  time  brought  hefore  us  in 
colours  as  true  as  they  are  vivid,  but  stirring  scenes  which  happened  on 
the  borders  of  the  beautiful  lake  in  semi-mythical  times  are  conjured  up 
with  singular  skill.  Nowhere  else  do  we  remember  to  have  met  with  such 
a  well-written  account  of  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Irish." — Globe. 


ENGLISH  MEN  of  LETTERS.    Edited  by 

John  Morley.  New  Volume. 


BURKE.     By  John  Morley.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


[This  day. 


y)ARWINISM,  and  other  Essays.    By  John 

Fiske,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  O'd. 


UNITS   and  PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS. 


By  J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.,  V.R.S.,  &c,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.   Extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Cd. 


PRACTICAL  POLITICS.    No.  I. 


THE   TENANT  FARMER: 
By  James  Howard,  8vo.  Is. 


Land  Laws  and  Landlords. 

[Nolo  ready. 


rrHE  PARKS  and  GARDENS  of  PARIS. 

By  W.  Robinson-,  F.L.S.  Cheaper  Issue,  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
price  18s.  [Now  ready. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Sixth  Edition,  fcp.  ftvo.  with  9  Maps  and  3  Panoramic  Views,  cloth,  7s. 

JENKINSON'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

"The  care  which  Mr.  Jcnkinson  lias  expended  on  the  work  is  remarkable.  It  would  seem 
that  whenever  a  doubt  could  be  solved  by  a  walk  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  he  has  not 

hesitated  to  take  it  The  result  of  his  labour  is  apparent  on  every  pase.   The  genera] 

arrangement  of  the  volume  is  admirable  ;  the  maps  are  good  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  book— a  feature,  indeed,  which  distinguishes  it  from  almost  all  other  guides—is 
the  clear  and  careful  manner  in  which  the  traveller  is  directed  over  mountain-paths  and 
sheep-tracks  through  lonely  valleys,  and  across  desolate  moors."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Sections  also  separately. 
KESWICK.  I      WINDERMERE  and  LANGDALE. 

CONISTON,  BUTTERMERE,  and       |      GRASMERE  and  ULLSWATER. 
WAST  WATER. 

With  Maps,  each  Is.  6d. 

Also,  A  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ENGLISH  LAKES. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  Is.  6d. 


Fcp.  flvo.  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  63.  Gd. 

JENKINSON'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 
TO  NORTH  WALES. 

"  The  best  compliment  we  enn  pay  to  the  present  volume  is  that  we  wish  it  had  been  pub- 
lished six  weeks  a^o.  when  we  were  ourselves  touring  in  North  Wales,  We  have  examined 
with  especial  interest  the  portions  referring  to  our  own  route,  and  we  there  find  just  what  we 
then  wanted  to  know,  and  whieli  we  had  to  pick  up  from  hearsay,  or  not  attain  to  at  all.  The 
preliminary  essays  on  jzcolo^y,  botany,  angling,  &c,,  are  terse  and  to  the  point,  and  altogether 
we  say  deliberately  that  this  is  the  best  guide  book  to  North  Wales  which  has  yet  appeared," 

™,    r.  .  Graphic. 

The  Sections  also  separately. 


CHESTER. 
LLANDUDNO. 

BETTWS-Y-COED  and  SNOWDON. 


DOLGELLY  and  BALA. 
ABERYSTWITH  and  LLAN- 
GOLLEN. 


Fcp. 


With  Maps,  each  Is.  6d. 

Also,  a  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  NORTH  WALES. 
8vo.  with  Map,  paper,  2s.  Gd. ;  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author,  PRACTICAL  GUIDES  to 

ISLE  OP  WIGHT.    5s.,  2s.  6d.,  2s. 

ISLE  OF  MAN.   5s„  2s.  Gd.,  2s. 

CARLISLE,  GILSLAND,  the  ROMAN  WALL,  and  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  os.,  2s. 


Fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  2s. 

TOURIST'S  GUIDE  TO  THE 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

JERSEY,   GUERNSEY,  ALDEENEY,  SAHK,  HEEM, 
AND  JETHOU. 

By  BENJAMIN  CLARKE. 

"It  is  clearly  and  sensibly  arranged,  and  the  information  just  such  as  most  visitors  are  likely 
to  seek  after.  No  more  delightful  quarters  ore  to  be  found  on  or  near  these  coasts  than  these 
remnants  of  our  French  possessions  in  which  tu  spend  a  holiday,  possessing  as  they  du  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  southern  mainland,  a  delightful  climate,  with  the  bracing  sea-breezes  all 

round  "The  publication  of  this  extremely  useful  little  guide,  lull  as  it  is  of  all  kinds  of 

practical  information,  will  be  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  visitors  to  these  gems  of  ocean.'* 

Times. 


Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Map3,  cloth,  2s. 

TOURIST'S   GUIDE  TO  THE 
COUNTY  OF  SURREY, 

Containing  full  information  concerning  all  its  Favourite 
Places  of  Resort. 

By  G.  PHILLIPS  BEVAN,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S. 

"  When  the  tourist  finds  himself  started  in  Surrey,  he  is  encompassed  everywhere  by  points  of 
interest  which  tempt  him  in  as  many  different  directions.  Mr.  Bevan  has  done  his  best  for 
him,  and  has  done  his  best  bv  doing  it  methodic-silly  and  briefly.  He  has  selected  a  number  of 
imaginary  centres  of  departrire,  and  has  noted  the  walks  and  excursions  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  giving  besides,  with  extreme  accuracy,  the  distances  to  the  nearest  places  of  interest 
or  imp'ortiince.  We  have  submitted  to  a  close  scrutiny  his  directions  as  to  certain  districts  in 
which  we  have  resided  for  years,  and  we  have  never  caught  him  tripping  in  a  matter  of  any 
consequence."— Saturday  Review. 


Fcp.  8vo.  with  Map  and  Finn  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  cloth,  2s. 

TOURIST'S   GUIDE  TO  THE 
COUNTY  OF  NORFOLK; 

With   some    Preliminary  Remarks  as  to  its  Natives,  their 
Names,  Superstitions,  and  Peculiarities. 

By  WALTER  RYE. 

"  Really  a  charming  little  volume,  cheap,  very  handy,  very  readable,  and  as  far  as  it  goes, 
very  complete.  The  *  Excursions  1  from  place  to  place,  which  are  worked  out  for  explorers  on 
foot  or  bicycle,  boat  or  carriage,  are  excellently  chosen,  and  carefully  described  by  a  man  who 
lias  been  over  everv  inch  ot  the  eround  he  writes  about,  and  has  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
all  the  time.  It  is'not  Baying  at  all  too  much  of  Mr.  Rye's  guide  that  it  is  exactly  what  sucti  a 
manual  ought  to  be.  It'is  sure  to  obtain  an  enormous  sale  among  excursionists  on  the  Great 
Eastern  line."— Norfolk  Chronicle. 

In  the  same  Series,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 


CORNWALL. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
DEVON,  North. 
DEVON,  South. 
ENGLISH  LAKES. 
KENT. 


LONDON,  Round  About. 
SUSSEX. 

YORKSHIRE,  North  and  East 
Ridings. 

YORKSHIRE,  West  Riding. 


STANFORD'S    TOURISTS'   CATALOG  11. 

details  all  the  BEST  MAPS  and  BOOKS  (irrespective  of  Publisher) 
suitable  for  the  British  and  Continental  Traveller,  and  may  be  had 
Gratis  on  application,  or  per  post  for  Penny  Stamp. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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SUMMER  TOURS. 

"  Mr.  Murray  has  succeeded  in  identifying  his  countrvmcn  all  the  world  over.  Into  every 
nook  which  an  Englishman  can  penetrate  he  curries  his  red  HuudtKwk.  lie  trustd  to  his 
'Murray '  because  it  is  thoroughly  English  and  reliable." — Turn  t. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Post  Svo.  with  Map,  10s. 

MURRAY'S    HANDBOOK   for  TRAVELLERS  in 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Naces  and  Objects 
best  worth  visiting :  more  especially  those  rendered  interesting  by  Historical 
Associations,  or  likely  to  attract  notice.  Alphabetically  arranged  and  con- 
densed for  the  convenience  of  Travellers.  Forming  a  Companion  to 
Bradshaw's  Railway  Tables. 

"  A  trustworthy  nnd  alplmbcticnllv  nrranjred  account  of  every  town,  villnse,  nn<l  place  of 
Importance,  with* all  relating  to  them  of  an-h;iolni.*ical.  geological,  botanical,  or  (.'eo'.'niphiritl 
interest.  A  handier  book  of  reference  could  hardly  have  been  prepared.  We  believe  it  to  be 
one  of  die  best  books  of  its  kind  which  the  well-known  publisher  has  issued."— Science  Gossip. 


SCOTLAND. 

Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  9s. 

MURRAY'S    HANDBOOK   for   TRAVELLERS  in 

SCOTLAND— including  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  Ayr, 
Stirling,  Arran,  the  Clyde,  Oban,  Inverary,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and 
Trossachs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar, 
Skye,  Caithness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  &c. 

"  Mr.  Murrav's  Handbook  for  Scotland  is  to  be  recommended  warmly.  The  arrangement  of 
r  it  -.  the  wayside  divergencies,  and  the  variety  of  schemes  introduced  for  tours  ot  one,  two, 
or  three  months,  are  all  that  can  be  expected."— BtiiltUr. 


IRELAND. 

Post  Svo.  with  Map,  10s. 

MURRAY'S    HANDBOOK   for   TRAVELLERS  in 

IRELAND— including  Dublin,  Belfast,  Donegal,  Galwoy,  "Wexford,  Cork, 
limerick,  Waterford,  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Coast  of  Antrim,  Mayo,  Gal- 
way,  &c.  &c. 

'*  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  and  more  picturesque  than  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
They  who  know  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe  still  find  in  Ireland  that  which  they  have  seen 
nowhere  else,  and  which  haj  eharms  all  its  own.  Thackeray  doubted  whether  there  is  in  all 
the  earth  a  grander  view  than  that  over  Westnort  to  Clew  Bay.  But  the  whole  coast  west  and 
south  bos  beauties  that  many  a  travelled  En^Iishmun  has  not  the  least  conception  of."— Times. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Small  crown  Svo.  pp.  xvi  241,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  sewed,  Gs. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA; 

Or,  the  Groat  Renunciation  (Mahabhinishkramana). 

Being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of 
Buddhism  (as  told  in  verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist), 

By  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

"  But  it  i*  not  merely  on  account  of  its  subject  that  this  poem  deserves  attention  ;  it  is  full  of 
poetical  merit,  and  it*  descriptions  are  often  exceedingly  beautiful."— .,4 (/ienarum. 

•  Mr.  Arnold  may  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  aecuin[»li-hment  of  the  difficult  task 
he  has  set  himself,  and  those  who  feel  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  subject  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  the  picture  he  has  drawn."— Academy. 

"  So  poetical  work  so  thoroughly  original  as  that  of  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  has  appeared  for 
many  years."— Be&att  Xorth?rn  Whig. 

"As  for  the  poem  itself,  it  ubounds  with  chaste  and  beautiful  oriental  imairerv." 

CarJijf'  ll'estern  Mail. 

"  A  poem  to  be  commended  alike  for  its  historical  research,  its  stately  diction,  und  the  tine 
passages  which  rise  out  of  the  realm  of  eloquence  into  that  of  poetic  inspiration. " 

Whitehall  Review. 

"There  i«  a  frn^rnnce  of  Tennyson's  best  poem  about  it,  but  there  is  no  slavish  imitation  of 
the  Laureate."— R-lmfntrgh  Daily  Revieto. 
"  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  poem  will  make  its  mark,  for  it  worthily  treats  a  great  theme." 
**  His  splendid  epic."— Liverpool  Mail.  Tablet. 


LOXDQX:  TRUBXER  St  CO.,  LTJDGATE  HILL. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LEVER.    By  W.  J. 


LIFE  of  CHARLES 

Fitzpatrick.  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  30s. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  MODERN  REVOLUTION. 

EUROPE   and   ASIA:  Discussions  of  the 

Eastern  Question  in  Travels  throngh  Independent,  Turkish,  and  Austrian 
Illyria.  With  a  Politico-Ethnographical  Map.  By  John  S.  Stuaht-Glexxie, 
M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.   Demy  Svo.  lis. 

MONTH  in  YORKSHIRE.  By  Walter  White. 

Fifth  Edition,  post  8vo.  with  a  Map,  4s. 

LONDONER'S  WALK  to  the  LAND'S  END, 

and  A  TRIP  tn  the  SCTLLY  ISLES.  Ey  Walter  White.  Third  Edition, 
post  Svo.  with  4  Maps,  4s. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

JOHN  CALDIGlTE.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

3  vols. 

SIDONIE.  By  Mrs.  Compton  R  eade,  Authoress 

of  "  Rose  and  Rne."  3  vols. 

THE  LADY  of  OAK  MERE  ;  or,  Lost  Lives. 

By  Charles  Dcrast,  Author  of  "  Wynyard  of  High  Wynyard."   3  vols. 

"This  is  a  clever  book,  written  in  a  style  that  is  always  vigorous,  and  sometimes  even 
becomes  brilliant."— Spectator. 

"  A  strong  and  dramatic  element  pervades  1  The  Lady  of  Oakmcre.'  Much  of  the  conversa- 
tion is  brilliant."—  W htUAall  Review. 

THE  SWINTONS  of  WAN  DALE.  By 

J.  Crawford  Scott.  3  vols. 
"  '  The  Swintons  of  Wandale '  is  more  than  a  readable  story."— A  Uteweum. 


MR.   MURRAY'S    ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK— ENGLAND  and  WALES.  10s. 

HANDBOOK — LONDON.    3s.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK— ENVIRONS  of  LONDON.    2  vols.  21s. 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN     COUNTIES:     ESSEX,  CAM- 
BRIDGE, SUFFOLK,  and  NORFOLK.  12s. 

HANDBOOK— KENT.    7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— SUSSEX.  Gs. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY,  HANTS,  and  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 

Price  10s. 

HANDBOOK— BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXON.    7s.  6d. 
HANDBOOK— WILTS,  DORSET,  and  SOMERSET.  10s. 
HANDBOOK— DEVON. 
HANDBOOK— CORNWALL. 
HANDBOOK— SOUTH  WALES.  7s. 
HANDBOOK— NORTH  WALES.  7s. 

HANDBOOK— DERBY,    STAFFORD,    LEICESTER,  and 

NOTTS.  93. 

HANDBOOK— SHROPSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE. 
HANDBOOK— LANCASHIRE. 

HANDBOOK— NORTHAMPTONSHIRE     and  RUTLAND, 

Price  7s.  Cd. 

HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE.  12s. 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND.  9s. 


HANDBOOK— SCOTLAND.  9s. 
HANDBOOK— IRELAND.  10s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


SUMMER   TOURS  IN   THE  ALPS. 

Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  10s. 

THE  NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION  of  MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOK  for  SWITZERLAND  and  the  ITALIAN  LAKES,  &c,  is  now- 
ready. 

*»*  This  Edition  is  bound  in  Two  Parts  for  the  convenience  of  Trave.'lers. 
II 

Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  10s. 

THE  NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION  of  MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOK  for  SOUTH  GERMANY.  AUSTRIA,  the  EASTERN  ALPS,. 
BAVARIA,  TYROL,  the  DOLOMITES,  and  the  DANUBE  is  now  ready. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE   COMMUNICANT'S  MANUAL. 

Third  Edition,  with  a  Postscript,  Svo.  Is. 

SOME    STRICTURES   on   a   BOOK   entitled  the 

"COMMUNICANT'S  MANUAL,"  with  Two  Prefaces  by  Rev.  Canon  King, 
Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By 
Charles  John  Elliott,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Berks,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  Svo.  Is. 

SOME  REMARKS  upon  a  LETTER  to  the  Rev. 

C.  J.  ELLIOTT,  M.A.,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Kino  ;  together  with  Furthei 
Strictures  upon  Certain  Devotional  Books,  written  or  adapted  for  the  Use  of 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England. 


.JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE   NEW  AND  POPULAR  COMMENTARY. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  STUDENT'S  Com- 
mentary on  the  BIBLE.  Abridged  from  the  SPEAKER'S  COMMEN- 
TARY.  By  Rev.  John  M.  Fulleh,  M.A.,  containing : 

Vol.  II. — JOSHUA  to  ESTHER.   7s.  Gd. 

Vol.  I.— GENESIS  to  DEUTERONOMY.   7s.  6d. 

The  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  Bible  has  secured  for  itself  a  recognized 
place  as  the  foremost  work  of  its  class  available  for  English  readers. 

The  object  of  the  present  Abridgment  is  to  give  information  sufficient  to 
enable  any  reader  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  conclusions  of  learned  investigations,  and  to  supply  him  with  satisfactory 
answers  to  current  misinterpretations. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 
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WILLIAM   S.  Bl 
GENERAL      FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY  APPOINTMENT   TO   H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES, 

SENDS   A    CATALOGUE    GRATIS   AND    DOST  DAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show-Pooms 

At  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  &  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  &  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 


TT'ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

JC  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY 
PIECES. 

BLACK  REGISTER  STOVES,  9s.  to 
£15  ISs. 

BRIGHT  REGISTER  STOVES,  with 
Ormolu  Ornaments,  £2  12s.  6d.  to  £30. 

/^IIINA  TILED  REGISTER  STOVES, 

\J  £3  8s.  to  £36. 

DOG  STOVES,  in  great  variety,  13s.  Od. 
'to  £20. 

/  10AL-ECONOMIZING    STOVES  are 

the  reverse  of  ordinary  Register  Stoves ;  all  the 
licating  surface  stands  out  prominently  in  the  room. 
The  canopy  forms  a  hot-air  chamber  :  the  cold  air, 
introduced  at  the  plinths,  passes  up  the  sides  and  back 
through  a  series  of  gills,  and  having  become  heated, 
proceeds  through  a  perforation  at  the  top  of  the 
canopy.  Facility  is  afforded  for  the  access  of  external 
air  when  desired.  The  back  of  the  Grate  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  fire, 
and  the  body  is  arranged  to  admit  of  slow  and  yet 
perfect  combustion.  The  Stove  is  iu  operation  in  three 
of  the  Show  Rooms. 

BERLIN    BLACK    and  BRONZED 
FENDERS,  for  Bedrooms,  Dining-rooms,  Libra- 
ries, &c.    3s.  9d.  to  £10  2s. 

O  TEEL  FENDERS,  for  Drawing-rooms, 

KC?   w  ith  Ormolu  Ornaments,  from  £2  2s.  to  £20  1 5s. 

MARBLE     FENDERS    aud  TILE 
HEARTHS. 

PIERCED  BRASS  FENDERS, 
42s.  to  £10. 

FIRE-IRON  RESTS,  12s.  to  £15  10s. 
per  pair. 

T7URE-IRON  STANDS,  8s.  6d.  to  60s. 

JJ  each. 

FIRE-IRONS,  from  4s.  3d.  the  Set  of 
Three  to  £G  10s. 

/-CHIMNEY-PIECES  of  all  DESCRIP- 

V. '  TIONS.— The  richest  Assortmentof  CHIMNEY- 
PIECES  is  exhibited.  It  embraces  Foreign  and  English 
Marbles.    Prices  from  £1  10s.  to  £100. 

(TkPEN-FIRE    KITCHEN  RANGES, 

\J  £1  17s.  to  £20. 

JJOT  PLATES,  from  £5  upwards. 

PATENT  KITCHENERS,  £3  17s.  to 
£29  10s. 

COOKING    STOVES,  10s.  6d. 

to  £1G. 

AIR  and  HALL  STOVES. 


GAS 

^OT 
.AS 


G 


G 


REFLECTING 

30s.  to  £8. 

OT-WATER  WORK.j 
AS  ENGINEERING.  | 


STOVES, 


ESTIMATES 
FREE. 


/^iOAL   SCOOPS.— Iron,  Oak,  Walnut, 

\-J  .Mahogany,  and  Ebonized.  New  Stock  of  Four 
Hundred  different  Designs. 

"Iron— Plain  Black,  Open    2s.  4d.  to    7s.  Gd. 

„  Enclosed  Boxes,  Ornamntd.  5s.  9d.  to  lis.  Od. 
.,     Do. do.  Highly  Finished  . .  lis.  6d.  to  100s.  od. 

„     Do.  do.  Cabinet    21s.  Od.  to  105s.  Od. 

Solid  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  or 
Ebonized,  with  Shovel  and 
Lining,  full  size   21s.  Od.  to  lG5s.  Od. 

BLOCKS,    CANDELABRA,  and 

BRONZES. 

Drawing-roorn  Clocks  £3       to  £30. 

Dining-room  Clocks  £2  10s.  to  £20. 

Hall  Clocks  £2        to  £8. 

•  Kitchen  Clocks  «s.  Gd.  to  £3  10s. 

T  AMPS. 


Kerosine  Oil  Table  Lamps  . . . 


Patent  Duplex 
Suspending 
Wall 

Queen's  Reading 
Moderator 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do., 


2s.  Gd.  to  8s.  Gd. 
lis.  Od.  to  £fi  15s. 
5s.  Od.  to  £9. 
4s.  Od.  to  £1. 
15s.  Od.  to  £2  10s. 
Ss.  Od.  to  £14. 


French 

T3URE  COLZA  OIL  of  the  hest  quality, 

-L  2s.  lOd.  a  gallon.  Moderator  Globes,  3s. ;  do. 
Chimneys,  Gd.  each.   Cotton  Wicks,  3d.  per  dozen. 

XTEROSINE— Highest  Quality  Water 
-■tl-V.  White,  Inodorous  and  Save.  Is.  Gd. per  gallon. 

The  Vans 

DAILY:  Bayswater.BelsizePnrk,  Brompton,  Camden 
Town,  City,  Chelsea,  Haverstock  Hill,  Highbury,  Hol- 
loway,  Islington,  Kensington,  Kentish  Town.  Kiliiurn, 
Nottiug  Hill,  Pimlico,  St.  John's  Wood,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  West  End  (all  Parts). 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AND  FRIDAY:  Fulham, 
Hammersmith,  and  Walham  Green. 

MONDAY:  Chiswick  Grove  Park,  Turnham  Green. 


HIE   PERFECT    SUBSTITUTE  for 

SILVER. — The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  intro- 
duced thirty-live  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  strongly  Silver-plated,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  silver. 

With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear 
Twenty  years. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for 
durability  and  finish,  as  follows  : 

Fiddle  or  Bead  or  King's 
Best  Quality,  strongly    Old  Silv'r.  Thread,  or  Shell. 


Plated. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

1. 

1 

10 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

i 1 1 

0 

2 
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2 
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2 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

9 
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1 

11 
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0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

G  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

G 

2  Sauce  Ladles  

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

n 

0 

9 

0 

1  Gravy  Spcon  

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bl. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  .. 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers  .. 

0 

IS 

6 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

0 

2 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

9 

1  Soup  Ladle  

0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Total . . 

£8 

19 

11 

jy 

6 

13 

0 

G 

A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  rattern  : 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks  23s.  per  dozen. 
Dessert   ,,  „     17s.  ,, 

Tea.  12?.  „ 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station. 
Samples  at  ado  ye  rates  post  free. 

"D1ISH  KNIVES  and  FORKS. 

Best  Electro  Plate. 

Fine  Ivory  Handles,  Chased  Blades 
Ditto,  ditto,  Richly  Chased  Blades 

Silvered  ditto  ditto   

Mahogany  Cases  for  12  knives. 

and  forks,  15s. 

Fish  Carvers,  in  Cases  

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Four  pieces  . . 
Dish  Covers,  Set  of  Four   


Butter  Cunlers 


Claret  Jugs  .. 
Ice  Jugs,  from 


Soufflet  Dis 


Vegetable  Dishes,  3  Divisions 


Knives, 

Forks, 

per  Doz. 

per  Doz. 

£2   5  0 

£1  19  0 

3    6  0 

2    8  0 

3   0  0 

2  14  0 

8s. ;  12  knives 

£0  16  Oto 

£4    4  0 

3  15  0  „ 

21    0  0 

7    0  0,, 

21    0  0 

7    2  G  „ 

18  IS  0 

0  10  G  „ 

5  10  0 

0  12  0  „ 

10  10  0 

0    5  6  ,, 

3    3  0 

6    S  0  „ 

18    0  0 

0  17  0  „ 

8    0  0 

2    2  0 

0    7  0,, 

1  18  0 

1  10  0  „ 

8   0  0 

2    5  0,, 

2  18  0 

0  15  0  „ 

5    5  0 

2    2  0,, 

5  15  0 

1    0  0  „ 

IS    0  0 

JT^ESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS. 

Fine  Ivory  Handles,  Plain  Blades,  12  pairs         £2  14  0 

Finest  Carved  ditto,  Chased  Blades,  12  pairs. .    4    4  0 

Pearl  Handles,  Plain  Blades,  12  pairs   3  18  0 

Fine  Carved  ditto.  Chafed  Blades.  12  pairs   6    0  0 

Silvered  Handles,  Plain  Blades,  12  pairs   3  60 

Silvered  Handles,  Chased  Blades,  12  pairs   3  18  0 

Mahogany  Cases  for  12  pairs,  9s.  to  15s. 

REFLATING  by  the  PATENT  PROCESS. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station. 

pUTLERY.— The  most  varied  assort- 

ment  of  Table  Cutlery,  all  warranted. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the 

Table 

Dessert 

Crvrs. 

finest  steel. 

Knives. 

Knives 

pr.pr. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3J-in 

.  ivory  handles,  per  doz. . . 

12 

6 

!) 

G 

6 

0 

do.  do. 

16 

6 

12 

0 

6 

6 

3£ 

do.  to  balance  do. 

18 

C 

13 

6 

6 

6 

fine  do.  do. 

25 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

4 

do.      do.  do. 

21 

0 

16 

0 

7 

6 

4 

do.      do.  do. 

24 

0 

18 

0 

7 

6 

4 

do.  fine  do.  do. 

0 

21 

0 

9 

0 

4 

do.      do.  do. 

36 

0 

26 

0 

10 

6 

4 

finest  African  do. 

40 

0 

0 

13 

6 

4 

do.  do. 

45 

0 

0 

14 

6 

4 

do.       do.              . . 

46 

0 

35 

0 

14 

0 

4 

do.  do. 

51 

0 

40 

0 

17 

0 

4 

do.silverferrules 

40 

0 

0 

15 

0 

4 

do.  do.  do. 

50 

0 

39 

0 

17 

0 

4 

do. electro-plated  blades  . . 

48 

0 

35 

0 

Nickel  electro-plated  handles, 

King's,  bead,  or  thread  pat- 

23 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

Blucl 

c  horn  riveted  handles  do. 

7 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Do. 

9 

c 

6 

3 

0 

Do. 

12 

6 

11 

0 

4 

6 

Whit 

12 

6 

10 

6 

5 

6 

Best 

17 

6 

13 

6 

S 

0 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station. 
Samples  post  pree. 


BEDSTEADS,  of  Best  Make  only.  150 
Patterns  on  Show. 

Servants'  Bedsteads  from  10s.  6d.  to  19s. 

French  Ditto   from  14s.  6d.  to  23s.  Gd. 

Ditto,  Iron  and  Brass  from  23s.  to  100s. 

Half- Tester  Bedsteads  from  34s.  to  97s  6d. 

Ditto,  Iron  and  Brass   from  72s.  6d.  to  220s.  Od. 

Cots,  Chair  Bedsteads,  Couches,  &c. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the 
Premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  where 
the  prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  materials  as 
will  wear  satisfactorily. 


3  ft.   4  ft.  0  in. 


For  Bedsteads,  wide.  £  s.  d. 

Straw  Palliasses   0    8  0 

Alva  Under  Mattresses   0  13  6 

Best  Cocoa  Fibre  Do   0  13  9 

Coloured  Wool     Do   0  14  6 

Extra  Thick        Do   0  16  6 

Best  Brown  Wool  Do   1   3  0 

Good  White  Wool  Do   1  11  6 

Superior  Do.        Do   2  10  0 

Strong  Serviceable  Hair  Do...  1    9  0 

Good  Horse-hair  Do   2   0  0 

Extra  Super  Do.  Do   3  10 

Extra  thick  Do.    Do   3  15  0 

French  Wool  and  Hair  Do.  . .  115  0 

Superior  Do.        Do   2   8  6 

Spring  Mattresses  with  Top 

Stuffing   '.  2    2  0 

Super  Do.  Horse-hair  Do.  . .  3   5  0 

for 


£  s.  d. 
0  12  0 

0  18  0 
10  0 
110 
13  0 

1  13  6 

2  6  6 

3  13  0 
2  2  0 
2  18  0 

4  12  0 

5  15  0 

2  11  0 

3  12  6 

2  17  0 

4  7  6 


ift. 
£  s.d. 

0  13  4 
10  6 

12  0 

13  0 
16  0 

1  17  0 

2  12  0 

4  1  0 

2  7  0 

3  5  0 

5  4  0 

6  8  0 

2  17  6 

4  0  n 

3  3  0 


4  15  0 

BED-ROOMS. — 


FURNITURE 
Washstands,  Drawers,  Dressing  Tables,  Toilet 
Glasses,  Wardrobes,  Towel-Horses,  China  Toilet  Ware, 
Chairs,  &c. 

FURNITURE  for  DINING-ROOMS.— 
Sideboards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons, 
Chairs,  Easy  Chairs,  Couches,  &c. 

TTiURNITURE  for  DRAWING-ROOMS. 

-L  —Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy 
Chairs,  Centre  Tables,  Work  Tables,  Occasional  Tables, 
and  Card  Tables,  Cheffoniers  and  Cabinets,  Davenports 
and  Whatnots,  Music  Cabinets  and  Stools.  The  above 
in  Walnut,  Black  and  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

jgATHS  and  TOILET  WARE. 

Sponge  Baths,  best  make  . 

Sitz        do.  do. 

Plunge    do.  do. 

Hip        do.  do. 

Travelling  do. 

Gas  Furnace  do. 

Travelling  Trunks  do. 

Toiletware,  Bath  Can  and  Pail  12s.  6d.  to  40s. 

A  large  assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge,  Vapour, 
and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Travelling  Baths,  with  Cover,  Strap,  Lock  and  Key, 
13s.  to  48s. 


6s.  3d.  to  28s. 

12s.      to  19s. 

14s.      to  55s. 

16s.      to  25s.  6d. 

17s.  to  44s. 
120s.      to  245s. 

13s.  Gd.  to  26s. 


REFRIGERATORS  or 
Best  quality  ventilated. 

1  ft.  10  by  1  ft.  S  ....£4  3  0 
2..    3..1..9              5   4  0 

2  ..    9  ..  1  ..101    6    8  0 

3  ..    3  ..  2  ..  0"   7  12  0 

3  ..   9  ..  2  ..  1    ....    9   5  0 

Improved  Cabinet  do.,  £G  Es. 
Machines,  £2 
Moulds,  Gs.  Gd 


ICE  SAFES. 

Second  quality. 

 £3   0  0 

  4    0  0 

  5    0  0 

  G    0  0 

  7    0  0 

o  £17.  Freezing 
Ice 


10s.  Freezing  Pots,  Ss.  to  22s. 
Ice  Spatulas,  3s.  9d. 


KITCHEN  REQUISITES,  including 
Brushes  and  Turnery.  Every  Article  for  the 
Furnishing  of  Kitchens  is  arranged  in  F'our  Sets,  each 
complete  in  itself. 


KITCHEN 

UTENSILS 
BRUSHES  and 

TURNERY 
TO  SUIT 
Total  per  Set.. 


71  11  0  26  13  4  11  4  8  4  3  11 
24  11  4    17  12    0     9    0  0   3    9  4 


96    2  4    4  t    5    4    20   4  8    7  13  3 


deliver  Goods  in  London  and  its  Suburbs 

TUESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY: 
Borough,  Brixton,  Camberwell,  Clapham,  Dalston, 
Dulwich  Hill,  Hackney,  Herne  Hill.  Kennington, 
Kingsland,  Lambeth,  Peckham,  Tulse  Hill,  Walworth. 

TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY:  Finsbury  Park,  Hol- 
loway  (Upper),  Tollington  Park. 

WEDNESDAY :  Finchley. 
Goods  beyond  the  above-named  places  delivered  by  special  arrangement. 
The  cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trittiug.    WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


For  detailed  Lists,  sec  Catalogues. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  CHESTER. 

EVEN  in  the  first  week  after  the  Session  zealous 
Liberals  cannot  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
making  speeches  against  the  Government.  Nothing  can 
be  easier  for  the  orator,  or,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  audience,  more  tiresome  to  the  reader.  Mr.  MtrNDELLA 
at  Sheffield  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  Irish  mem- 
bers had  reason  to  complain  of  the  Government,  and  that 
his  own  policy  would  be  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  and  then 
require  the  Irish  to  obey  the  law.  It  is  perhaps  more 
convenient  that  the  peace  should  be  kept  in  the  interval 
which  may  possibly  elapse  before  the  Irish  agitators  are 
finally  satisfied  that  they  have  received  full  justice.  Mr. 
Mcxdella  himself  is  not  yet  prepared  to  extend  justice  to 
Ireland  in  the  form  of  Home  Rule ;  and  the  Government 
has  in  the  last  Session  made  concessions  which  the  Irish 
members  admit  to  be  instalments  of  justice.  There  is  some  rea- 
son for  Mr.  Muxdella's  remark  that  the  latest  member  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  85  votes ;  but  the 
disfranchisement  of  Ennis,  either  on  account  of  its  bad 
choice  of  a  member  or  because  it  has  a  small  population, 
would  create  a  fresh  Irish  grievance.  The  Liberal 
managers  at  Liverpool,  and  probably  in  other  towns,  are 
now  deliberating  whether  they  are  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  voters.  They  will  perhaps  decide  in 
the  affirmative ;  but  they  will  find  that  such  a  policy  is 
not  permanently  profitable.  Mr.  Muxdella's  vague  ad- 
mission that  the  Irish  have  grievances  will  not  be  deemed 
by  Mr.  Parxell  and  his  friends  sufficiently  explicit. 
The  rest  of  Mr.  Mcxdella's  speech  consisted  of  vehe- 
ment commonplaces  convincing  only  to  partisans  who 
need  no  conviction.  A  great  deal  may  be  said  against 
any  Ministry ;  but  against  the  present  Ministry  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  anything  new.  In  one  in- 
stance Mr.  Mcxdella  courted  novelty  at  the  expense  of 
probability.  On  the  strength  of  Lord  Hartixgton's  late 
speech  he  foretold  that  the  Whig  aristocracy  —  "  the 
"  Devox^hires  and  Fitzwilliams  " — would  aid  in  abolish- 
ing primogeniture  and  entails,  as  their  families  had  pro- 
moted the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  Lord  Hartington  has 
intimated  a  disposition  to  relax  the  stringency  of  entails; 
but  he  said  nothing  about  the  custom  of  primogeniture, 
which  means  the  maintenance  of  an  aristocracy  ;  and  both 
Lord  Hartixgtox  and  Mr.  Mcxdella  know  that  the  law 
of  primogeniture  is  an  inoperative  form.  On  the  same 
day  Sir  C.  Dilke,  who  is  both  able  and  eloquent,  was  com- 
pelled to  deal,  like  Mr.  Mundella,  with  the  most  hack- 
neyed topics.  It  was  perhaps  proper  that  he  should  in- 
troduce to  the  constituency  his  intended  colleague  at  the 
next  election  ;  but  it  was  impossible  in  the  circumstances 
to  make  an  interesting  speech. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  tranquillity  of  the 
recess  will  be  constantly  disturbed  by  preparations 
for  the  election.  It  was  for  the  puqiose,  or  on  the 
occasion,  of  recommending  a  new  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Chester  that  Mr.  Gladstoxe  made 
his  first  speech  since  the  close  of  the  Session  against 
the  Government.  He  strongly  recommended  a  series  of 
vigorous  assaults  on  all  constituencies  which  now  re- 
turn Conservative  members ;  and  he  had  a  right  to 
enforce  his  precept  by  his  own  example  in  Midlothian. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  positively  wrong  in  conduct- 
ing party  warfare  in  the  manner  which  seems  likely 
to  be  most  efficient ;  but  in  some  classes  of  the  com- 


munity there  are  many  serious  and  honest  politicians  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  faction.  Of  course  a  general 
election  must  have  managers  on  either  side  ;  but  it  scarcely 
accords  with  the  dignity  of  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
rank  to  interfere  in  the  details  of  the  contest.  Mr. 
Gladstoxe  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  delinquencies 
of  Lord  Beacoxsfield's  Government  justify  and  re- 
quire a  departure  from  ordinary  rules.  He  has 
probably  forgotten  that  three  or  four-and-twenty  years 
ago  he  was  almost  equally  violent  in  his  attacks  on  Lord 
Palmerstox's  Government,  which,  in  domestic  politics  at 
least,  professed  opinions  almost  indistinguishable  from  his 
own.  He  was  then,  as  now,  the  most  copious  of  orators^ 
but  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  writing  incessant 
pamphlets.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  within 
three  weeks  from  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Gladstoxe  could  have  no 
immediate  need  of  expressing  his  antipathy  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  thirty  \argent  domestic  questions  which  the 
Ministry  have  neglected,  and  the  fifteen  gratuitous 
foreign  difficulties  which  they  have  raised,  might  have 
been  left  for  a  time  to  provoke  the  public  indignation. 
The  interest  in  foreign  affairs  which  served  Mr.  Glad- 
stoxe's  purpose  in  1876  and  Lord  Beacoxsfield's  in  i878has 
visibly  subsided.  A  year  hence,  when  the  general  election 
will  be  imminent,  it  will  perhaps  have  become  a  waste  of 
time  for  candidates  to  declaim  about  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Since  the  days  when  Mr.  Gladstoxe  delivered  a  series  of 
speeches  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Dee  in  support  of  Lord 
Derby's  Government  against  Lord  Palmerstox,  he  appeal's 
to  have  carefully  studied  the  machinery  of  elections. 
Amongst  other  discoveries  he  has  found  that  a  division  of 
seats  between  the  two  great  parties  is  a  proof  that  the 
majority  is  on  the  side  which,  for  the  time  being,  may  be 
Mr.  Gladstoxe's.  The  city  of  Chester  has  two  able  and 
useful  representatives ;  and  Mr.  Raikes,  by  an  odd 
coincidence,  holds  the  same  office  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  which  Mr.  Dodsox  once  discharged  the  duties.  On 
party  questions  they  naturally  vote  against  one  another ; 
but  it  is  not  a  greater  evil  that  a  Conservative  and 
a  Liberal  should  sit  for  the  same  borough  than  that 
there  should  be  members  of  both  parties  in  the  House. 
The  election  managers  on  both  sides  probably  doubted  at 
the  election  of  1874  whether,  by  attempting  to  secure  the 
whole  representation,  they  might  not  be  absolutely  de- 
feated. It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  judgment  of 
those  who  knew  the  local  circumstances  can  prove  that 
the  Liberals  undervalued  their  strength.  A  similar 
arrangement  was  thought  expedient  in  several  other  con- 
stituencies, of  which  the  city  of  Oxford  was  one.  Those 
who  are  not  zealous  partisans  of  either  faction  regard 
with  something  more  than  tolerance  a  practice  which 
generally  results  in  the  choice  of  two  capable  representa- 
tives. Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Gladstoxe's 
speech  was  his  statement  of  his  reasons  for  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Lawlet  to  the  electors  of  Chester.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  the  most  austere  of  political  moralists, 
after  all,  shares  the  human  quality  of  standing  by  his  own 
friends  and  connexions.  Mr.  Gladstoxe  has  also  adopted 
an  opinion  which  ■  Lord  Beacoxsfield  once  preached,  and 
which  he  has  perhaps  since  abandoned.  Mr.  Lawlet  is 
young,  and  as  Sidoxia,  or  some  other  philosopher  of  the 
same  school,  was  wont  to  remark,  the  world  belongs 
to  youth.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
complains,  too  many  elderly  men  enter  the  House  of 
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Commons  ;  but  successive  Reform  Bills,  which  have  closed 
Parliamentary  life  to  aspirants  of  the  class  of  Burke, 
of  Canning,  and  of  Macaulay,  have  practically  respected 
the  privileges  of  eldest  sons  of  peers.  If  Mr.  Lawley  is  re- 
turned, he  will  take  the  place  possibly  of  Mr.  Dodson,  and 
more  probably  of  Mr.  Raises,  who  in  the  prime  of  life  has 
already  attained  a  respectable  Parliamentary  position.  In 
fact,  the  electors  will  think  neither  of  the  age  of  the  can- 
didates nor  of  their  qualifications,  but  of  the  parties  to 
which  they  respectively  belong,  or  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lawley,  of  his  family  claims.  Mr.  Gladstone  judici- 
ously reminded  the  electors  that  the  new  candidate  was 
connected  with  the  house  of  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Gladstone  ingeniously  suggested  that  by  immediate 
agitation  in  every  county  and  borough  the  Opposition 
might  force  the  Government  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn.  The  Conservatives  could  not  afford 
to  leave  the  field  in  the  exclusive  occupation  of  their  ad- 
versaries, and  the  intolerable  annoyance  of  incessant  can- 
vassing might  induce  them  to  urge  the  Government  to  a 
dissolution.  The  enormous  inconvenience  and  lavish  ex- 
pense of  the  proceeding  which  he  describes  is  nothing  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  comparison  with  any  advantage  which 
it  might  confer  on  his  party  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  doubts 
whether  it  may  not  be  good  policy  to  wait  till  the  Go- 
vernment proposes  measures  to  supply  the  financial  de- 
ficiency. On  converse  grounds  he  professes  to  anticipate 
that  the  Ministers  will  appeal  to  the  country  before  they  have 
to  provide  for  the  cost  of  their  recent  policy.  He  of  course 
assumes,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  the  time  of 
the  election  will  be  fixed  with  exclusive  regard  to  the 
convenience  and  interest  of  the  Ministers,  as  he  proposes 
to  apply  or  withhold  pressure  with  equally  one-sided  con- 
sideration for  his  own  party.  Some  of  the  Ministers, 
as  he  politely  intimates,  are  growing  old  and  may  think  a 
bird  in  the  hand  worth  two  in  the  bush.  In  the  contest 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  eagerly  anticipates  he  apparently  in- 
tends to  rely  mainly  on  the  financial  mismanagement  which 
he  imputes  to  the  Ministers ;  but  he  also  hopes  to  profit 
by  the  popular  jealousy  of  Russia.  The  Power  which 
conquered  in  a  great  war  of  aggression  has  got  more  in 
return  for  its  sacrifices  than  England  which  relied  on 
diplomacy  alone.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible  to 
persuade  some  constituencies  that  the  contrast  proves  the 
error  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone  now 
affects  the  character  of  an  opponent  of  Russia.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  the  leader  of  a  miscellaneous  band  of 
orators  who,  at  St.  James's  Hall  and  elsewhere,  were 
never  tired  of  expatiating  on  the  disinterested  magnani- 
mity of  Russia  in  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Eastern 
Christians  against  Turkey.  Their  extravagant  rhetoric,  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  sympathized,  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  war,  through  the  inference  which  it 
suggested  that  Russian  ambition  Avould  meet  with  no 
opposition  from  England. 


THE  CHILIAN  WAR, 

A  S  nothing  decisive  has  taken  place  in  the  operations 
XX  of  the  war  of  the  West  Coast  Republics,  which  has 
now  been  lingering  on  for  five  months,  ample  time  has 
been  given  to  the  contending  parties  and  their  friends  to 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  contest,  and  to  attack  or 
defend  the  conduct  of  Chili  in  beginning  it.  For  Bolivia 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said,  and  the  best  thing  her 
friends  can  do  is  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  as  to  the  past, 
and  to  hope  that  the  future  will  bring  her  a  success  which 
she  does  not  deserve,  but  by  which  she  will  profit.  In 
South  America,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
wicked  should  not  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree,  if  once 
they  can  take  root,  and  be  nourished  by  genial  rains. 
Bolivia,  too,  has  the  striking  advantage  on  her  side,  that 
whether  she  and  her  ally  win  in  the  contest  with  Chili,  or 
lose,  she  may  hope  to  profit,  at  the  cost  of  her  enemy  if 
she  succeeds,  and  at  the  cost  of  her  ally  if  she  fails.  A 
narrow  strip  of  Peru  practically  shuts  out  Bolivia  from 
the  coast,  as  her  one  port  of  Cobija  is  useless  from  want  of 
the  means  of  access  to  it.  In  this  strip  of  Peruvian  land 
the  Bolivian  army  is  now  encamped,  and  has  been  sup- 
plied with  arms  by  Peru.  If  the  allies  succeed,  Bolivia 
may  perhaps  be  content  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  nitrate 
fields  connected  with  Antofagasta  and  with  the  silver  of 
Cai'acoles.  If  the  allies  attempt  to  drive  Chili  out  of  this 
precious  tract  of  desert  which  is  now  in  her  possession, 


and  fail,  Bolivia  will  not  be  easily  induced  to  relinquish 
the  hold  she  has  obtained  on  this  strip  of  Peruvian  soil 
which  shuts  her  out  from  the  sea.  The  Bolivian  soldiers 
have  on  several  occasions  proved  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Peruvians,  and  Peru  has  only  been  saved  by  Chili  coming 
to  her  aid.  Bolivia,  therefore,  may  not  unnaturally  expect 
that,  even  at  the  worst,  she  will  get  some  portion  of 
that  strip  to  obtain  possession  of  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance not  only  to  her  interests  but  to  her  existence.  If 
it  should  be  objected  that  thus  to  turn  on  an  ally  is  dis- 
honourable, Bolivia  may  safely  reply  that  Peru  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  she  had  not  a  shadow  of  right  in  her 
quarrel  with  Chili,  and  that,  if  Peru  chose  to  countenance 
a  State  that  was  only  trying  how  much  spoliation  it  could 
enforce,  she  was  fairly  forewarned  and  must  take  the 
consequences.  The  future  relations  of  the  allies  seem  so 
certain  to  be  hostile  that  some  enthusiastic  and  ambitious 
Chiliaus  have  thought,  and  have  given  publicity  to  their 
thoughts,  that  the  quickest  way  to  settle  the  whole  busi- 
ness would  be  for  Chili  at  once  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Bolivia  and  share  in  the  plunder  of  Peru.  But  this  is  a 
wild  project,  and  has  never  received  the  remotest  coun- 
tenance from  the  Chilian  Government,  or  from  any  one  of 
political  importance  in  Chili.  To  embark  in  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  to  convert  Chili  from  a  pacific 
Power,  anxious  only  to  make  the  most  of  its  own  resources, 
and  to  deal  honestly  with  the  world,  into  an  aggressive 
Power,  with  the  hard  task  always  before  it  of  maintaining 
its  hold  on  distant  possessions.  Chili,  too,  could  not 
abandon  the  strong  moral  ground  she  now  occupies  with 
regard  to  Bolivia  without  diminishing  the  respect  of  the 
world.  At  present  she  is  only  resenting  the  flagrant 
violation  of  distinct  treaty  rights,  and  resuming  possession 
of  a  district  which  for  centuries  was  hers  so  far  as  it 
belonged  to  any  one.  She  would  be  seriously  compro- 
mising her  national  dignity  if  she  joined  with  the  authors 
of  a  grave  breach  of  faith  in  plundering  a  third  party, 
even  though  that  third  party  has  become  her  own  enemy. 

The  case  between  Peru  and  Chili  is  diffei'ent  from  that 
between  Chili  and  Bolivia.  Chili  declared  war  against 
Pern  because  Peru  would  not  undertake  to  stand  neutral 
in  the  war  which  had  already  broken  out  between  Chili  and 
Bolivia.  The  Peruvians  say  that  in  doing  this  Chili  acted 
with  needless  and  unjust  precipitancy.  When  the  war  be- 
tween their  neighbours  broke  out,  they  immediately  sent 
to  Chili  a  special  diplomatic  representative  to  see  whether 
some  basis  of  agreement  could  not  be  arranged  before  blood 
had  actually  been  shed.  It  is  true  that  Peru  had  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Bolivia  which  had  been  made  some  time 
before,  and  which  had  not  been  communicated  to  Chili  or 
to  any  other  Power ;  but  it  wras  uncertain  whether  it 
would  ever  come  into  operation,  for  it  contained  a  clause 
that  neither  ally  was  bound  to  help  the  other  except  in  a 
just  cause.  Chili  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  to 
have  given  Peru  time  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  her 
cause,  and  have  furnished  all  necessary  information  to  the 
special  representative  of  Peru,  who  was  not  only  clothed 
with  a  diplomatic  charactei',  but  was  known  in  Chili  as  a 
Peruvian  of  exceptional  honour  and  integrity.  Instead 
of  conducting  matters  in  this  amicable  way,  Chili  brusquely 
challenged  Peru  to  declare  itself  neutral  of  an  enemy,  met 
the  refusal  of  Peru  to  commit  itself  in  this  sudden  way  by 
breaking  off  all  relations,  and  sent  the  special  diplomatist 
his  passports.  This  is  the  version  of  the  facts  given  by 
Peru ;  but,  when  it  is  examined,  it  breaks  down  com- 
pletely. The  treaty  was  not  only  secret  as  between  the 
parties  to  it,  but  it  was  kept  so  very  secret  that  its  exist- 
ence had  never  been  communicated  to  the  special  diplo- 
matist. Ear  from  being  sent  to  see  whether  the  treaty 
ought  to  come  into  operation,  this  honourable  and  upright 
person  was  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  such  a  ti'eaty  having- 
been  made.  When  told  by  the  Chilian  Government  that 
it  existed,  he  pronounced  its  existence  to  be  impossible,  as 
he  himself  had  held  at  its  alleged  date  a  political  position 
which  made  it  legally  necessary  that  such  a  compact  should 
be  brought  to  his  knowledge.  It  subsequently  turned  out 
that  he  was  quite  right,  and  that  the  Peruvian  Govei'nment 
had  never  divulged  the  existence  of  the  treaty  to  Congress 
or  obtained  its  sanction.  The  Chilian  Government  could 
not  treat  with  an  emissarv  from  whose  knowledge  his  own 
Government  was  keeping  a  fact  of  primary  importance. 
The  Chilians  concluded,  as  any  one  else  wonld  have  con- 
cluded, that  Peru  was  not  dealing  fairly  with  them,  and 
was  trying  to  gain  time  by  sending  a  man  to  negotiate 
who,  because  he  was  known  to  be  incapable  of  deceit, 
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-would  most  effectually  deceive  them  as  to  the  treaty, 
since  he  was  himself  deceived.  They  accordingly  addressed 
themselves  directly  to  the  Peruvian  Government  at  Lima 
and  demanded  to  be  told  whether  there  was  a  treaty  with 
Bolivia  and  what  were  its  contents.  After  many  attempts 
at  evasion  the  Lima  Government  at  last  read  the  con- 
tents of  the  treaty  to  the  Chilian  Minister,  but  declined  to 
give  him  a  copy.  The  Chilian  Minister  at  once  asked 
Pern  whether  the  treaty  was  to  be  considered  operative 
in  the  case  of  Chili.  There  was  no  need  to  communicate 
any  past  facts  in  order  that  Pern  might  judge  whether 
the  cause  of  Chili  was  just  or  not.  The  Peruvian 
Government  knew  all  the  facts,  which  had  been  already 
brought  by  Chili  to  the  notice  of  Peru.  It  knew  that 
Bolivia  had  just  hound  itself  not  to  impose  any  new  taxes 
or  duties  on  the  Chilians  in  the  region  ceded  by  Chili  to 
Bolivia,  and  then  had  coolly  announced  that  it  was  going 
to  impose  a  tax  which  would  be  simply  ruinous  to  those 
on  whom  it  pressed.  It  knew  that  Bolivia  had  subse- 
quentlv  gone  even  further  and  had  pronounced  the  pro- 
perty of  the  chief  Chilian  company  in  the  district  to  be 
confiscated.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment led  irresistibly  to  the  inference  that  it  meant  to  aid 
Bolivia  in  the  war,  but  would  like  to  have  further  time 
for  preparation  before  it  took  an  open  part.  Chili  had 
therefore  merely  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
give  Peru  time  or  not.  It  decided  that  it  would  be  in 
every  way  more  expedient  to  have  Pern  from  the  outset 
an  open  enemy  than  to  let  it  remain  for  a  time  a  false 
neutral.  Probably  Chili  hoped  that  she  would  be  able  to 
inflict  such  injury  cn  Peru  by  sea  that  Peru  would  get 
tired  of  the  war  almost  before  it  began.  In  this  she  has 
been  disappointed.  But  in  another  way  the  immediate 
declaration  of  war  with  Peru  has  proved  beneficial  to  Chili. 
It  has  made  it  impossible  for  Peru  to  strengthen  its  navy  by 
the  purchase  of  new  ironclad3.  As  soon  as  the  war  began, 
Peru  tried  almost  every  nation  in  turn  to  see  whether  it 
could  not  manage  to  buy  an  ironclad  somewhere.  It  met 
with  one  refusal  after  another  because  it  was  a  belligerent. 
Had  Chili  allowed  Peru  to  gain  time  Peru  would  have  been 
able  to  secure  ironclads  as  a  neutral,  and  then,  when  she 
thought  herself  strong  enough,  to  use  them  as  an  enemy. 

Hitherto  the  belligerents  have  not  been  able  to  hurt  each 
other  very  much.  Peru  has  lost  one  of  her  two  ironclads; 
bat  Chili  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
blockade  of  Iquique,  and  has  had  a  transport  carrying- 
troops  captured  from  her.  Neither  party  has  been  able  to 
prevent  the  other  receiving  by  sea  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  destruction  of  resources  Peru,  however, 
has  suffered  far  the  most,  for  she  cannot  export  nitrate, 
not  only  because  the  shipping  stages  at  the  chief  harbour 
of  export  have  been  destroyed,  but  because  the  work- 
ing of  nitrate  requires  skilled  labour,  and  the  skilled 
labourers  engaged  in  working  Peruvian  nitrate  were 
almost  all  Chilians,  and  have  gone  home.  The.  depre- 
ciated currency  of  Peru  has  become  still  further  de- 
preciated, and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  float  a  new 
internal  loan,  although  the  most  urgent  appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  patriotism  of  all  possible  lenders.  Chili  is 
also  incurring  liabilities  which  must  press  on  her  heavily 
some  day  ;  but  at  present  there  are  no  symptoms  of  any- 
thing like  bankruptcy  in  Chili.  The  war  has  even  pro- 
duced some  degree  of  temporary  prosperity  in  Chili,  as  the 
prices  of  local  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  have  not 
as  yet  risen,  and  the  influx  of  returning  workmen  has 
lowered  wages.  The  population,  too,  has  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  burden  of  new  and  heavy  taxes,  and  the 
banks,  having  little  other  business  to  transact,  lay  out 
their  money  in  the  purchase  of  Government  Bonds  and 
thus  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
going  much  too  far  to  say  that,  if  the  war  lasts,  Chili  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  remit  the  silver  with  which 
she  pays  the  interest  on  her  loans  in  England ;  but  she 
will  do  her  best  to  pay  this  interest,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  she  will  succeed  in  doing  what  is  now  difficult, 
and  may  soon  become  very  difficult,  for  her  to  do.  The 
Chilians,  who  are  proud  of  the  name  of  the  English  of 
South  America,  cling  to  the  maintenance  of  their  credit 
with  English  tenacity.  The  real  danger  of  Chili  is  that  her 
Government  may  be  impelled  by  the  ignorant  impatience 
of  a  democracy  to  abandon  tho  strong  defensive  position 
which  Chili  now  occupies.  Her  navy  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  attempt  to  land  any  large  body  of  hostile 
troops.  She  is  in  possession  of  the  territory  she  claims, 
and  it  is  for  her  enemies  to  turn  her  out.    If  they  cannot 


come  to  attack  her  by  sea,  they  have  a  most  arduous  task 
before  them  in  trying  to  attack  her  by  land.  First,  they 
have  to  march  through  a  hundred  miles  of  desert  to  the 
river  Loa,  which  furnishes  the  only  potable  water  in  tho 
space  between  the  contending  armies.  On  the  Loa  tho 
Chilians  are  posted,  and  have  had  abundance  of  time  to 
make  earthworks  and  bring  up  heavy  guns.  If  tho 
Chilians  are  driven  from  the  Loa,  whence  they  may  hope 
to  return  in  comparative  safety  under  the  shelter  of  their 
navy,  the  invadei's  will  have  to  cross  three  hundred  miles 
of  a  desert  without  water  and  without  forage.  The 
Bolivian  troops  are  fearless  and  can  live  on  almost  nothing, 
and  if  any  soldiers  could  cross  such  a  desert,  they  may 
hope  to  accomplish  the  feat.  But  how  they  can  carry  with 
them  their  guns  and  their  beasts  of  burden  with  sufficient 
forage  and  water  is  scarcely  to  be  guessed.  When  at  last 
they  arrive  at  Antofagasta  they  will  find  the  Chilian  army, 
which,  man  for  man,  is  at  least  their  equal,  posted  in 
positions  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  protected  by  heavy 
artillery,  and  having  an  excellent  base  in  a  neighbouring 
port.  In  spite  of  all  these  advantages  the  Chilians  may 
be  beaten,  for  in  war  all  calculations  may  be  upset ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  position  of  Chili  at  Antofagasta 
is  so  formidable,  and  to  reach  Antofagasta  by  land  is  so 
extremely  difficult,  that  the  strength  of  Chili  may  be  taken 
at  least  as  treble  what  it  would  be  if  she  had  to  meet  her 
enemies  on  terms  of  equal  advantage. 


COUNT  ANDRASSY'S  RESIGNATION. 

rjlHE  resignation  of  Count  Andrasst  is  probably  a  result 
J-  of  the  late  election ;  for  it  is  not  seriously  believed 
that  a  Minister  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  retires  under 
pressure  of  fatigue.  Count  Andrasst,  who  had  in  his 
youth  been  sentenced  to  death  for  his  share  in  the  Hun- 
garian war,  affords  in  his  own  person  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
has,  since  1S67,  recognized  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Hungary.  When  Coixnt  Beust  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Monarchy,  Count  Andrasst  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary ;  and,  on  the  retirement  of  the  founder  of  tho 
dualistic  system,  he  succeeded  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
common  Government.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
his  own  countrymen  has  facilitated  the  execution  of  a 
policy  which  must  have  been  in  many  respects  distasteful 
to  Hungary.  The  dominant  race  has  always  regarded 
with  jealousy  the  pretensions  of  the  Slavonic  inhabitants, 
who  form  a  numerical  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Hungarians  also  justly  resent  the  lawless 
intervention  of  Russia  by  which  their  independence  was 
repressed  in  1849;  and  they  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  Turks, 
founded  on  common  enmities  and  dangers,  and  justified 
according  to  recent  fashion  by  the  discovery  of  historical 
affinities  of  race.  Nevertheless  Count  Andrasst  had  a 
share  in  founding  the  ill-omened  alliance  of  the  three 
Emperors,  and  he  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  result  of 
the  understanding  in  the  seizure  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. The  great  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Slavonic 
subjects  of  Hungary  cannot  but  be  distasteful  to  the 
Magyars ;  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  extension 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Monarchy  is  acceptable  to  the 
Austrian  Germans ;  but  peimaps  they  may  be  reconciled 
to  a  measure  which  probably  originated  at  Berlin.  The 
advocates  of  a  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement  owe 
some  gratitude  to  the  Maygar  Minister  who  induced  his 
countrymen  to  assent  to  the  occupation  of  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. A  representative  of  Slavonic  aspirations  might 
probably  have  been  less  successful. 

The  key  to  Count  Andrassy's  policy  would  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  any  statesman  who  knew  Prince  Bis- 
marck's intentions.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Chancellor 
seems  to  have  resolved,  probably  on  patriotic  grounds, 
never  to  separate  himself  from  his  powerful  ally.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  Germany  that  Austria  assented  to 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey,  which  could  have  been 
summarily  prevented  by  a  mere  threat  of  opposition.  Tho 
price  had  probably  been  stipulated  before  the  project  of 
war  was  announced,  while  the  cause  afterwards  furnished 
by  the  Bulgarian  outrages  had  not  been  divined.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Count  Andrasst  was  an  active  party 
to  the  intrigues  by  which  Austrian  civil  and  military 
officers  fomented  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina.  He 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  inevitable  consequence. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Russia  would  acquiesce  in 
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the  aggrandizement  of  Austria  at  the  expense  of  Turkey 
"without  seeking  compensation  for  herself.  Both  Govern- 
ments were  probably  set  in  motion  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
whose  motives  and  purposes  are  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood. It  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  should  deliberately 
have  sought  to  weaken  Russia  by  his  encouragement  of  a 
costly  enterprise  ;  but  he  mny  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Austrian  power  farther  to  the 
East  and  to  the  home  of  the  South  Slavonic  races.  The 
controversy  which  has  lately  arisen  between  an  English 
journal  on  one  side  and  German  and  Russian  papers  on 
the  other  as  to  the  conduct  of  Prince  BlSMAKCK  during  the 
Congress  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  paradoxical 
assumption  that  his  undisguised  preference  of  Russia  was 
insincere,  and  indeed  treacherous.  The  English  Pleni- 
potentiaries must  have  regarded  Prince  Bismarck  as  the 
avowed  partisan  of  Russia ;  but  they  may  have  been 
partially  reassured  by  the  language  of  Count  Andeasst, 
who  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  German  Chancellor  and  to  pursue  an  Austrian 
policy  more  or  less  adverse  to  Russia. 

The  official  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
interview  at  Gastein  between  the  German  and  Austrian 
Emperors  are  neither  consistent  nor  trustworthy.  It  is 
asserted  both  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  purely 
personal  and  friendly,  and  that  the  result  has  been  a  still 
closer  union  between  the  two  Imperial  Courts.  By  a 
coincidence,  which  may  bo  accidental,  the  Russian  and 
German  papers  have  suddenly  engaged  in  polemical  dis- 
cussions which  seem  to  have  no  adequate  cause.  If  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  really  disposed  to  recede  from  the 
triple  alliance,  thei-e  is  no  reason  why  Count  Andrassy 
should  relinquish  the  direction  of  a  policy  which  he  might 
be  expected  to  approve.  He  probably  shares  Prince  Bis- 
marck's political  dislike  of  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  he 
has  never  been  accused  of  devotion  to  Russia,  even  when, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  co-operated  with  the  Russian 
and  German  Governments.  It  would  seem  that  the  reasons 
for  his  retirement,  though  they  will  not  be  generally 
known,  are  understood  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
He  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  resignation  of  his  princi- 
pal Minister  with  courteous  regret ;  but  it  is  not  re- 
corded that  he  professed  either  surprise  or  hesitation. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
feelings  on  the  occasion ;  but  he  can  scarcely  fail  to 
regret  the  retirement  of  a  consistent  and  serviceable  ally. 
The  friendship  of  Count  Andrassy  must  have  been  more 
acceptable  because  he  succeeded  Count  Beust,  who  has 
through  life  opposed  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  As 
Minister  of  Saxony,  before  the  war  of  i860,  Count  Beust 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form  a  league  of  the  secondary 
German  States  against  the  preponderating  influence  of 
Prussia  and  Austria.  After  the  defeat  of  Sadowa,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Austria,  he  concluded  the  arrangement  by  which 
Hungary  was  reconciled  to  the  Emperor  and  King.  In 
1870  he  was  only  prevented  by  the  precipitancy  of  Napo- 
leon III.  from  concluding  an  alliance  with  France  against 
Prussia.  Count  Beust  can  scarcely  now  become  a  candi- 
date for  his  former  office,  both  because  his  name  would  not 
be  acceptable  at  Berlin,  and  as  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1867,  which  is  not  regarded  with  unqualified  good 
will  by  the  majority  of  the  newly  elected  Austrian  Par- 
liament. 

It  is  possible  that  Count  Andrassy's  resignation  may 
have  been  caused  by  changes  rather  in  domestic  than  in 
foreign  policy.  The  Conservative  or  reactionary  party  has 
obtained  a  victory  in  the  Austrian  elections,  and  the  new 
Ministry  naturally  represents  the  majority.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  are  zealous  supporters  of  protective 
tariffs  ;  all  of  them  are  probably  inclined  to  court  the  good 
will  of  the  Church  ;  but  in  Austria  and  in  Austro-Hungary 
political  interest  attaches  rather  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  Monarchy  than  to  the  questions  which 
divide  parties  in  other  Continental  countries.  The  claims 
of  Bohemia  and  Galicia  to  provincial  or  federal  autonomy 
threaten  the  supremacy  of  the  German  population,  and 
they  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  equality  of  Hun- 
gary and  Austria.  In  former  Parliaments  the  Czechs 
and  the  Poles  have  sometimes  refused  to  take  their 
seats ;  and  the  Government  has  had  to  exercise  much 
dexterity  in  avoiding  serious  ruptures.  It  is  perhaps  for- 
tunate that  in  Austria  divisions  of  race  and  language 
have  for  the  most  part  not  coincided  with  social  strati- 
fications. In  Italy  the  agitation  for  territorial  exten- 
sion is  confined  to   democratic  Republicans,  but  the 


Bohemians,  the  Galicians,  and  the  Hungarian  Slavs  are 
represented  by  great  aristocratic  families  which  possess 
influence  at  Court  and  in  the  army.  The  occasional 
intrigues  of  Bohemian  malcontents  with  Russia  have  been 
conducted  by  humbler  agents,  but  a  large  section  of  the 
nobility  and  many  generals  of  high  rank  have  habitually 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  has  always 
inclined  to  Russian  policy.  It  is  understood  that  the 
members  for  Galicia  and  Bohemia  intend  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  present  Parliament.  If  the  report  is  well 
founded  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  stipulated 
for  corresponding  concessions.  A  compromise  with  the 
pai'ty  of  provincial  independence  would  almost  necessarily 
involve  a  conflict  with  Hungary,  which  has  also  alien  com- 
munities within  its  borders.  Count  Andrassy,  who  was 
charged  with  the  delicate  duty  of  preserving  harmony 
between  the  two  equal  constituents  of  the  Monarchy,  was 
probably  unwilling  to  countenance  the  pretensions  which 
may  be  advanced  by  the  new  Austrian  Government.  It  is 
thought  probable  that  Mr.  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister,  will  voluntarily,  or  by  necessity,  retire  with 
Count  Andrassy,  who  is  his  close  ally ;  but  the  existing 
complications  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  politics  cannot 
be  fully  understood  in  default  of  minute  special  know- 
ledge. The  new  Cabinet  of  Vienna  will  probably  not  be 
indisposed  to  follow  Count  Andrassy's  example  in  con- 
firming and  extending  Austrian  dominion  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  lately  belonged  to  Turkey.  The  negotiations 
for  the  occupation  of  Novi  Bazar  are  apparently  still 
proceeding. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 

EVERY  one  will  agree  that,  for  certain  purposes,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  is  a  most  admirable  force.    At  a 
crowded  ci'ossing  during  the  season  the  constable  on  duty 
is   the  very  personification  of  strength  combined  with 
gentleness.  The  proudest  coachman  and  the  most  prancing 
steed  obey  his  nod ;  the  youngest  child  and  the  most  irre- 
solute woman  are  grateful  for  his  guiding  hand.    At  a 
crowded  evening  party  the  policeman  is  equally  valuable. 
He  contrives  somehow  or  other  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  to  put  the  right  people  into  the  right  carriages  under 
conditions  which  make  the  problem  seem  almost  hopeless. 
In  their  more  commonplace  functions  unfortunately  our 
police  are  not  equally  satisfactory.    Especially  they  are  not 
satisfactoiy  in  the  detection  of  crime.    The  statistics  on 
this  point  go  to  show  either  that  the  dexterity  of  the 
criminal  classes  has  grown  very  much  greater  during  the 
past  ten  years  or  that  the  dexterity  of  the  police  has 
grown  very  much  less.    In  a  very  significant  table  which 
is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  for  1878  we 
find  set  side  by  side  the  number  of  indictable  offences 
against  property,  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  for 
them,  and  the  number  of  convictions  obtained  during 
the  years  from  1869  to  1878  inclusive.    From  this  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  offences  committed  fell  from 
14,258,  in  1869,  to  9,943,  in  1875.    From  that  time  it  in- 
creased again  until,  in  1878,  it  stood  at  14,409.     This  is 
not  as  discouraging  a  variation  as  it  may  at  first  appear. 
London,  it  is  true,  has  gone  back  in  respect  of  crimes 
against  property  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  1869. 
But  it  has  gone  back  absolutely,  not  relatively.  There 
were  a  million  more  human  beings  in  the  metropolitan 
district  in  1878   than   there  were  in  1869;    so  that, 
when   allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  the  num- 
ber  of  crimes   will  be  seen   to   have   diminished  by 
twenty-one  per  cent.    Besides  this,  the  years  down  to 
1875  were  years  of  great  and  general  prosperity,  and 
prosperity  naturally  tends  to  reduce  the  temptation  to 
commit  crimes  against  property.    It  is  when  we  come  to 
the  proportion  of  criminals  arrested  and  convicted  that 
the  figures  become  really  discouraging.    In  1869  there 
were  14,258  offences  committed,  3,224  persons  appre- 
hended, and  2,331  convictions  obtained.    In  1878  there 
were  14,409  offences  committed,  2,536  persons  appre- 
hended, and  1,886  convictions  obtained.    That  is  to  say, 
while  there  were  151  more  offences  committed  in  London 
in  1878  than  in  1869,  there  were  688  fewer  apprehensions, 
and  465  fewer  convictions.    The  number  of  apprehensions 
and  convictions  last  year  was  actually  less  than  in  the 
year  1871,  when  the  number  of  crimes  committed  was 
only  10,330.    This  is  a  result  with  which  the  public  havo 
just  reason  to  be  discontented.    The  police  are  main- 
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tained  for  two  great  purposes — the  maintenance  of  order 
and  the  detection  of  crime ;  and,  as  regards  the  latter  of 
these,  there  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  the  force. 
The  Director  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
sets  ont  in  a  separate  Report  the  defects  in  the  system 
which  existed  down  to  last  year.  It  was  found,  he  says, 
"  that  there  was  insufficient  centralization  of  criminal 
"  records,  weak  cohesion  betwreen  the  several  units,  scanty 
"  interchange  of  information,  and  defective  supervision." 
These  errors  have  now  been  remedied.  The  detective 
establishment  has  been  consolidated,  higher  pay  is  given 
to  the  men  employed  in  it,  careful  regulations  have  been 
laid  down  for  the  gnidance  of  tho  officers.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  the  l-esult  is  what  we  have  seen — fewer  apprehensions 
and  fewer  convictions,  in  combination  with  more  offences. 

In  other  directions  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment seems  to  have  been  as  energetic  as  could  be  de- 
sired. Letters  have  been  written  in  abundance,  and  the 
Director  mentions  with  just  pride  that  foreign  police  forces 
are  always  dealt  with  in  their  own  language.  It  is  pleas- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  know  that  the  linguistic  powers  of  the 
English  police  are  exciting  wonder  throughout  Europe ; 
but  the  commonplace  Londoner  who  has  had  his 
goods  stolen  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  that  the 
force  knew  a  language  or  two  less  and  a  criminal  or 
two  more.  The  Director  is  apparently  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  with  other  police  forces.  At  least  his  "  con- 
"  stant  aim  is  to  prove  that  there  is  no  duty  more  agreeable 
"  or  more  satisfactory  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  than  that 
"  which  is  imposed  by  the  several  counties,  cities,  and 
"  boroughs."  It  is  praiseworthy  in  a  department  which  has 
so  signally  failed  to  bring  its  own  criminals  to  justice,  to 
be  so  ready  to  co-operate  with  other  police  forces  in  deal- 
ing with  their  criminals.  The  Director  is  evidently 
entirely  free  from  the  sin  known  to  theologians  as  envy 
of  another's  grace.  Towards  the  close  of  his  Report  it  seems 
to  have  dawned  upon  the  Director  that  the  results  he  has 
to  show  are  not  quite  what  the  public  desire,  and  think 
that  they  have  a  right  to  look  for.  Accordingly,  he  calls 
attention,  by  way  of  excuse,  to  the  difficulty  that  attends 
the  proof  of  identity  in  cases  of  burglary.  The  thieves 
have  no  feeling  for  the  reputation  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  they  persistently  get  rid  of  the  stolen 
property  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  When  there  is 
evidence  of  identity  the  excellence  of  the  force  comes 
out,  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  offenders  are  arrested. 
Mr.  Vincent  might  as  well  say  that,  if  the  victim  of  a 
robbery  would  only  hold  the  thief  till  a  policeman  came, 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  offendei's  might  be  arrested. 
The  use  of  a  police  force  is  to  detect  crime  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  of  identity.  "When  it  is  once  known  that  the  man 
in  custody  is  the  man  who  has  committed  the  offence,  the 
function  of  the  police  becomes  almost  formal.  The  public 
want  their  protectors  to  bea  great  deal  shai-per  than  they  are 
themselves.  The  Director  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that,  if  the  police  and 
the  public  are  on  the  same  level  in  this  respect,  the  public 
have  no  right  to  complain. 

It  is  plain,  we  think,  that  the  newly-instituted  depart- 
ment is  a  complete  failure,  and  the  point  that  primarily 
calls  for  inquiry  is  whether  this  failure  is  one  of  concep- 
tion or  of  execution.  Is  the  idea  of  a  separate  department 
of  Criminal  Investigation  a  bad  one,  or  is  the  defect  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  department  ? 
It  is  not  very  hard  to  describe  what  the  constitution  of  such 
a  department  ought  to  be.  All  the  acutest  and  most 
experienced  men  in  the  force  should  be  drafted  into  it,  and, 
above  all,  the  Director  himself  should  be  an  officer  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  criminal  classes 
and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  piecing  together  of  frag- 
mentary evidence.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  how  far 
the  recently-appointed  Director  answers  to  this  descrip- 
tion, but  we  think  that  the  public  would  be  fully  justified 
in  demanding,  with  some  urgency,  full  information  upon 
this  point.  A  man  may  fairly  claim  to  be  judged  by 
results  rather  than  by  antecedents,  when  the  results  are 
satisfactory.  But  when  the  results  are  the  very  opposite 
of  satisfactory,  it  is  time  to  consider  antecedents  ;  and, 
with  the  number  of  crimes  committed  increasing,  and  the 
number  of  arrests  and  convictions  decreasing,  this  state  of 
things  has  certainly  been  reached. 

Among  the  other  duties  that  are  thrown  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Police  is  that  of  enforcing  tho  Smoke 
Nuisance  Abatement  Acts  ;  and  it  may  seem  encouraging 
that  the  number  of  such  nuisances  reported  during  1878 


was  the  smallest  for  many  years  past.  It  turns  out, 
however,  that  this  decrease  does  not  imply  any  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  the  atmosphere  of  London.  It 
is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  police  no  longer  report 
nuisances  arising  from  hotels,  restaurants,  and  such  like 
premises  where  steam-engines  are  not  used.  So  long  as 
the  smoke  comes  from  an  ordinary  fire,  no  matter  of  what 
dimensions,  nothing  is  now  done  to  interfere  with  it.  The 
air  may  be  just  as  much  polluted  by  the  smoke  arising 
from  these  fires  as  by  that  which  comes  from  steam- 
engines — indeed,  in  the  aggregate,  considering  how  many 
more  there  are  of  them,  it  is  probably  very  much  more 
polluted  ;  but  the  police  recognize  no  pollution  except 
one.  It  is  not,  however,  their  fault  that  their  labours 
are  thus  reduced.  They  now  refrain  from  reporting 
smoke  nuisances  not  caused  by  steam-engines  because 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  given  their  opinion 
that  trades  which  do  not  employ  steam-engines  are  not 
liable  to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  16  &  17  Vic.  c.  128. 
In  that  case,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  sooner  these 
trades  are  made  liable  to  these  penalties  the  better.  For 
many  years  it  was  supposed  that  the  Act  applied  to  all 
trades  in  the  process  of  which  sufficient  smoke  was  gene- 
rated to  cause  a  nuisance.  Even  under  this  more  extended 
application  of  the  law  the  atmosphere  of  London  has  not 
become  too  pure ;  and  when  it  is  found,  long  after  the  Act 
has  been  in  operation,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  trades 
which  have  hitherto  been  restrained  from  creating  nui- 
sances are  really  free  to  do  so  at  their  pleasure,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  introduce  an  amending 
Bill,  which  shall  at  least  put  the  inhabitants  of  London  in 
no  worse  a  position  as  regards  smoke  than  they  have  been 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  If  the  Metropolitan 
Police  are  gradually  ceasing  to  be  available  for  tho  detec- 
tion of  crime,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  their 
energies  should  not  be  restrained  in  other  directions. 


AMERICA. 

IT  would  be    difficult,  and  perhaps  intrusive,  for  a 
foreigner  to  take  much  interest  in  American  domestic 
politics  as  long  as  they  relate  to  the  distant  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  Presidency.    Mr.  Sherman  is 
still  delivering  speeches  in  Maine  ;  while  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr. 
Conkling,  and  other  Republican  leaders  watch  his  progress 
with  jealousy,  and  General  Grant's  friends  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  silence  and  absence  of  their  candidate. 
Nothing  has  lately  happened  to  affect  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  unless  indeed 
the  Greenback  party  or  the  Labour  party  should,  through  a 
separate  nominee  of  their  own,  detach  a  certain  number 
of  votes  from  one  or  both  parties.    General  Butler  is  so 
far  satisfied  of  the  possibility  of  forming  a  third  party 
that  he  has  once  more  become  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  an  ulterior  view  to  the 
Presidency.    On  this  occasion  he  has  not  repeated  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  on  which  he  lately  relied  ;  and  it 
is  not  even  known  whether  he  still  cultivates  friendly 
relations  with  the  Californian  demagogue  Kearney.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  Republican  managers  have  not  yet  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  choice  of  a  nominee ;  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  Camerons  and  their  friends  will  eventu- 
ally decide  in  favour  of  Grant.    Neither  party  troubles 
itself  with  the  advocacy  of  any  political  theory,  except 
that  the  cross  division   on  questions  of  currency  still 
affects  the  Democrats  in  a  smaller  degree  than  the  Repub- 
licans.   Trials  of  strength  between  the  great  parties,  and 
personal  rivalries  within  their  limits,  provide  the  com- 
munity with  a  mild  and  not  unwholesome  excitement.  No 
American  citizen  doubts  that  the  national  prosperity  and 
power  will  continue  to  increase  under  any  President  or 
Legislature  which  is  likely  to  be  elected.    Every  man 
takes  a  natural  interest  in  the  success  of  his  party ;  but, 
unless  he  is  a  professed  politician,  he  encounters  defeat 
with  perfect  equanimity. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the  Canadian  Fisheries, 
two  subjects  which  have  some  connexion  with  foreign 
relations  have  lately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  American 
Government.  The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Mormon  im- 
migration from  Europe  are  thought  to  require  attention. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Evarts  has  addressed  to  several 
foreign  Governments  a  request  that  they  will  co-operate 
with  the  American  representatives  abroad  in  discoun- 
tenancing the  emigration  of  a  sect  which  has  severely 
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strained  the  large  social  and  religions  toleration  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  Government  indeed  pro- 
fesses indifference  to  the  creed  of  the  Mormons,  as  of 
any  other  religious  body,  but  popular  feeling  has  been 
not  unnaturally  aroused  against  the  practice  of  polygamy. 
The  founder  of  Mormonism  had  not  included  in  his  doc- 
trine the  scandal  with  which  his  so-called  religion  has 
since  been  notoinously  associated  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  the 
business  of  Gentiles  to  recall  the  Latter  Day  Saints  to  the 
orthodox  purity  of  Joe  Smith.  The  barbarous  system  of 
polygamy  provokes  just  reprobation ;  but  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States  are  not  well  adapted  to  even  laudable 
purposes  of  persecution.  The  attempt  to  suppress  a 
vicious  system  associated  with  a  superstitious  belief  may 
perhaps  be  successful,  and  in  any  case  it  will  be  a  curious 
and  instructive  experiment.  There  is  no  wilderness  in 
which  the  Mormons  can,  like  their  predecessors,  take  re- 
fuge when  they  are  driven  out  of  their  present  home.  The 
power  of  the  United  States  now  extends  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  and  railroads 
have  invaded  the  territory  which  was  once  thought  secure 
from  interference.  The  Mormons  might  perhaps  plausibly 
argue  that  worse  practices  than  their  own  are  allowed  to 
exist  in  the  most  civilized  States  at  Oneida  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  laws  of  all  countries  distinguish  between  mere 
profligacy  and  abuse  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Like  the  still  more  objectionable  communities  of  Social- 
ists, the  Mormons  have  economic  and  administrative 
merits  which  have  prevented  the  collapse  of  their  ob- 
noxious moral  system.  The  Mormon  leaders  long  since 
organized  an  elaborate  system  of  emigration,  which  has 
mainly  provided  them  with  recruits  from  England  and 
Wales  and  from  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  emissaries  from  Utah  have  rendered  it  possible 
for  poor  and  ignorant  converts  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  to 
traverse  the  wide  distance  between  the  seaport  and  the 
Salt  Lake  City  with  comparative  ease  and  comfort.  On 
their  arrival  at  their  destination  they  are  provided  with 
remunerative  work,  and  at  the  same  time  they  feel  them- 
selves subject  to  an  authority  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist. 
It  was  a  proof  of  Brigham  Young's  sagacity  that  he  never 
attempted  to  introduce  among  his  followers  the  theories  of 
liberty  and  equality  which  are  popular  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  He  perhaps  preferred  proselytes  from 
Europe  who  had  not  imbibed  the  prevalent  Ameiucan  doc- 
trines. Under  sagacious  guidance  a  laborious  and  thrifty 
community  had  attained  much  prosperity  when  the  Mor- 
mons were  first  compelled  to  endure  the  neighbourhood  of 
unsympathizing  strangers.  Even  polygamy  was  not  with- 
out its  economic  advantages  when  three  or  four  wives  in  a 
household,  instead  of  resembling  the  indolent  denizens  of 
an  Eastern  harem,  were  expected  and  compelled  to  be 
diligent  female  servants.  Although  polygamy  may  be  a 
spurious  excrescence  on  the  true  Mormon  faith,  it  has 
probably  become  the  only  bond  which  keeps  the  society 
together.  Nobody  any  longer  pretends  to  believe  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  printed  from  stereotype  plates  which  once 
passed  as  golden  tablets  sent  down  from  Heaven.  If  the 
Government  and  Congress  can  abolish  plurality  of  wives, 
the  sect,  having  first  become  innocuous,  will  speedily 
disappear.  Appeals  to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
and  of  the  American  Constitution  will  be  properly  disre- 
garded ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  Government  of 
Washington  should  ask  for  foreign  aid  in  a  lawful  enter- 
prise. It  may  be  hoped  that  the  inevitable  abstention  of 
England  from  interference  will  not  be  misconstrued.  No 
class  of  society  in  this  country  has  the  smallest  sympathy 
with  Mormon  doctrines  ;  and  in  case  of  need  the  members 
of  the  sect  would  not  escape  prosecution  for  bigamy.  For 
the  most  part  the  existence  of  the  sect  is  unknown,  except 
perhaps  in  some  remote  corners  of  Wales.  If  the  raw 
material  of  the  Mormon  community  is  grown  in  this 
country,  the  creed  is  propagated  by  emissaries  from 
America  who  desire  to  secure  immigrants,  and  not  to 
establish  bi'anch  societies  abroad.  It  is  impossible  to 
subject  emigrants  to  a  religious  test,  even  if  it  were 
desirable  to  detain  victims  of  a  degrading  delusion.  If 
the  American  Legislature  thinks  fit  to  establish  an  inqui- 
sition into  the  faith  of  new-comers,  it  will  act  within  its 
light,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  serious  inconvenience. 
Foreign  Governments,  or  at  least  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land, will  necessarily  remain  neutral  in  the  matter. 

In  dealing  with  projects  for  inter-oceanic  canals  the 
Americans  may  perhaps  have  less  legal  right,  but  they 
have  greater  power  of  giving  effect  to  any  wishes  which. 


they  may  entertain.  The  mere  rumour  of  an  objection 
to  the  Panama  scheme  has  apparently  stopped  the  sub- 
scription to  the  stock  of  the  French  Company.  Per- 
haps M.  de  Lesseps  may  be  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Washington ;  but  it  is  surprising 
that  so  experienced  a  projector  should  have  in  the 
first  instance  overlooked  a  necessary  condition  of  suc- 
cess. At  the  Conference  or  meeting  at  which  he  form- 
ally announced  his  intended  enterprise  he  proposed  that 
it  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  petty 
local  Government.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking was  known,  American  politicians  intimated  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
United  States ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  Cabinet 
shared  in  the  general  feeling.  The  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Republic  of  Columbia  may  be  complete  and  undis- 
puted, but  the  paramount  Power  of  the  American  conti- 
nent has  long  since  asserted  a  superior  right  of  control 
which  none  of  its  neighbours  to  the  South  will  seriously 
dispute.  The  mere  demand  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  enforced  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the 
army  of  Napoleon  III.,  who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his 
power.  A  mere  hint  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  compel 
the  possessors  of  the  Isthmus  to  refuse  or  withdraw  con- 
cessions to  a  foreign  commercial  Company.  It  is  hardly 
worth  discussing  the  justice  of  an  interference  which  can 
be  easily  made  effectual ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  justified  in  claiming  a  share 
in  the  control  of  the  undertaking.  A  Panama  Canal  would 
give  a  connexion  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts 
of  the  Union,  and  consequently  the  American  Government 
would  have  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  insist  on  security 
of  transit  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  England  in  the 
case  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  may  be  withdrawn  if 
M.  de  Lesseps  satisfies  the  American  Goveimment  that  its 
claims  will  be  conceded.  The  European  States  are  much 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  inequality  of  treatment.  Unlike 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal  would  be  virtually 
possessed  by  a  Power  of  the  first  rank. 


THE  DAIRA  REPORT. 

rjpHE  Report  of  the  Controllers  on  the  affairs  of  the 
-L  Egyptian  Daira  Sanieh  has  just  been  published,  and 
is  a  very  able  and  interesting  document.  It  is  mainly  the 
work  of  Mr.  Money,  the  English  Controller,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  new  brooms  that  England  has  sent  to  sweep 
Egypt  clean.  Mr.  Monet  has  all  the  skill  and  experience 
of  an  Indian  official,  and  brings  to  his  difficult  task  un- 
flagging industry,  an  honourable  sense  of  responsibility,  a 
determination  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  the 
courage  to  stand  up  as  occasion  may  require  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Government,  Egyptian  officials,  and  to  European  friends 
or  rivals.  The  facts  which  he  states,  or  accepts,  may  be 
taken  to  be  as  nearly  true  as  anything  can  be  when  it  is 
Egypt  that  has  to  be  spoken  of ;  and  his  Report  not  only 
throws  light  on  the  situation  and  prospects  of  one  set  of 
Egyptian  creditors,  but  contains  matter  which  may  sug- 
gest serious  reflections  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  strange  problem  which  our  Government 
has  undertaken  to  solve.  Primarily  the  Report  is,  of 
course,  addressed  to  the  holders  of  the  Daira  Bonds,  which 
represent  a  nominal  capital  of  nearly  nine  millions  sterling, 
and  form  a  charge  on  the  vast  estates  the  administra- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Monet  is  helping  to  control.  If  we 
attempt  to  discover  what  is  the  real  position  of  the  Daira 
bondholders  we  must  begin  by  asking  what  is  the  revenue 
they  may  expect  to  receive  from  the  property  pledged  to 
them?  The  interest  on  the  bond  det  at  five  per  cent, 
amounts  to  429,000?.,  and  it  appears  from  the  statements 
furnished  by  Mr.  Monet  that  in  1878,  when  the  crop  of 
sugar  was  good,  the  revenue  from  the  property  sufficed 
to  meet  the  charge  for  interest.  In  1S79  he  estimates  that, 
as  the  sugar  crop  is  bad,  the  revenue  from  the  property 
will  fall  short  of  the  charge  for  interest  by  160,000/.  In 
other  words,  the  property  gives  in  a  fairh/  good  year  five 
per  cent,  on  the  money  advanced  on  it,  and  in  a  bad  year 
three  per  cent.  The  peculiar  circumstances  which  make 
this  year  exceptionally  bad,  a  low  Nile  having  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  inundation,  cannot  often  recur ;  aud  even  if 
there  were  as  many  bad  years  as  fairly  good  years,  the 
bondholders  would  get  an  average  of  four  per  cent,  on  their 
money.    To  this  must  be  added  the  one  per  cent,  which 
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the  Government  is  to  give.  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  only 
offered  to  pay  the  one  per  cent,  when  the  revenue  of  the 
year  fell  short,  as  a  contribution  to  make  np  five  per  cent, 
as  far  as  it  would  go.  Thus  in  fairly  good  years,  when  live  per 
cent,  could  be  paid  from  the  property,  the  Government  would 
pay  nothing,  and  in  a  year  like  the  present,  when  only  three 
per  cent,  can  be  obtained  from  the  property,  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Government  would  only  convert  the  three  per 
cent,  into  four.  The  native  Government  which  succeeded 
that  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilsox  has  offered  to  pay  one  per  cent. 
Tinder  any  circumstances,  and  if  this  proposal  was  carried 
ont,  the  contributions  of  the  Government  which  would 
not  be  wanted  to  pay  five  per  cent,  might  be  held  as  an 
insurance  fund  against  bad  years,  and  an  equalized  in- 
terest of  five  per  cent,  might  be  relied  on.  In  the  present 
year  there  would  with  tho  contribution  of  the  Government 
be  four  per  cent,  for  the  bondholders.  They  have  already 
had  a  half-yearly  coupon,  that  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
paid  in  April,  and  they  would  thus  receive  in  October  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  leaving  one  per  cent,  to  be  carried 
forward.  Supposing  next  year  there  was  a  fairly  good 
sugar  crop  the  property  would  yield  five  per  cent.,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Wilson's  plan,  the  Government  would 
pay  nothing.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  present 
Government,  the  Government  would  pay  one  per  cent., 
and  thus  the  deficit  in  the  October  coupon  of  this  year 
would  be  made  good  next  year,  and  the  bondholders  would 
on  the  average  of  the  two  years  have  received  five  per 
cent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  amount  and  conditions 
of  the  contribution  of  the  Government  will  now  be  deter- 
mined not  by  the  native  Ministry,  but  by  the  foreign 
Powers  who  have  taken  Egyptian  finance  under  their 
control.  But  the  bondholders  may  fairly  claim  that  at 
least  the  proposal  of  the  native  Ministry  shall  be  taken 
as  the  minimum  of  what  the  State  is  to  do  for  them. 
It  falls  much  below  what  they  were  promised  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  when  their  old  bonds  were  con- 
verted, and  they  accepted  the  position  offered  them  under 
a  very  positive  contract.  For  then  the  Khedive  under- 
took that  in  good  years  he  would  provide  a  sinking  fund, 
and  in  bad  years  would  make  up  the  interest  to  five  per 
cent.  But,  in  the  general  collapse  of  Egyptian  finance, 
the  Daira  bondholders  cannot  expect  to  get  all  they  were 
promised,  or,  at  any  rate,  cannot  expect  to  get  it  at  once  ; 
and,  if  they  get  enough  from  the  State  to  bring  up  the 
revenue  from  their  property  to  an  equalized  dividend  of 
five  per  cent.,  they  may  not  find  much  reason  to  complain. 

The  above  would  be  a  sufficiently  accurate,  though 
rough,  sketch  of  the  position  of  the  bondholders  if  the 
Daira  was  not  in  debt.  But  it  is  in  debt,  and  must  be  got 
out  of  debt  if  the  bondholders  are  to  enjoy  the  free 
revenue  of  their  property.  To  his  unspeakable  regret 
Mr.  Money  has  seen  the  Daira  getting  deeper  in  debt  ever 
since  he  arrived  in  Egypt.  He  thinks  he  has  now  got  to 
the  end  of  these  extraordinary  liabilities ;  but  they  have 
been  very  serious  and  very  harassing  to  an  honourable  and 
capable  man,  who  hoped  he  was  going  to  start  with  a  clear 
field.  The  great  mass  of  the  Daira  creditors  accepted  the 
arrangement  made  two  years  ago ;  but,  as  always  happens 
where  there  is  no  legal  power  in  a  majority  to  bind  the 
minorit)-,  some  stood  out,  got  judgments,  and  had  to  be 
paid  off.  280,000?.  has  already  been  paid  under  this  head, 
and  So,ooo?.  more  has  to  be  paid  this  year.  Then  the  ex- 
penses of  the  new  mortgage  were  very  heavy,  the  duties  on 
registration  alone  exceeding  20,000?.,  and  some  sums  were 
found  legally  to  be  due  by  the  Daira,  although  they  had  been 
always  treated  as  due  from  the  Khedive  alone.  He  made 
last  year  a  payment  of  60,000?.  to  the  Daira  on  account  of 
his  special  liabilities  to  it  through  these  unforeseen  debts 
being  cast  on  it ;  but  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  pay 
anything  like  what  he  ought  to  have  paid  in  order  to  put 
the  bondholders  in  the  position  to  which,  under  the  con- 
tract, they  were  entitled.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the 
Daira  owed  300,000?.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  then,  in 
the  form  of  unsold  crops  and  unpaid  rents,  about  240,000?. 
There  was  thus  a  balance  of  60,000?.  against  it ;  and  it  has 
to  pay  this  year,  as  above  stated,  80,000?.  to  clear  off  its 
judgment  creditors.  Thus,  to  be  free,  the  Daira  must  find 
140,000?.  The  difference  between  the  revenue  of  the  pro- 
perty this  year  and  the  amount  used  in  providing  for  the 
April  coupon  give3  a  balance  which,  added  to  the  one  per 
cent,  promised  by  the  Government,  almost  exactly  suffices 
to  clear  off  this  liability.  So  that,  if  the  Government  pays 
— and  it  is  now  paying  by  degrees — and  the  bondholders 
receive  nothing  in  October,  they  ought  to  start  next  year 


clear  ;  and  then,  if  there  is  a  fair  crop  next  year,  they  will 
get  five  per  cent,  from  their  property ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment contribution,  if  it  is  continued  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  terms  promised  by  the  existing  Ministry,  will  form 
a  fund  which  in  two  and  a  half  years  will  pay  off  the 
October  coupon  of  this  year.  The  true  position  of  the 
bondholders  is  therefore  this.  If  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers  ratify  and  fulfil  the  proposal  of  the  present 
Ministry,  the  bondholders  will  have  to  go  without  their 
interest  in  October,  will  afterwards  get  five  per  cent.,  and 
will  some  day  have  the  overdue  October  coupon  paid  to 
them.  If  the  terms  ultimately  imposed  on  the  bond- 
holdei's  are  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  they 
will  go  without  their  interest  in  October,  never  have  it  re- 
paid them,  and  get  in  future  years  sometimes  four  and  some- 
times five  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  October  coupon  is  owed  to  the 
Daira  on  account  of  money  which  it  has  had  to  pay,  but 
which  the  Khedive  was  bound  to  pay.  If,  therefore,  the 
October  coupon  was  paid,  it  would  be  paid,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  out  of  borrowed  money,  but  by  money  applied 
for  the  purpose  as  against  an  equal  amount  which  the 
Government  is  bound  to  pay  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  the  Daira  will  regard  this  claim  as  in  any  way 
waived. 

It  may  be  hoped,  as  Mr.  Money  points  out,  that  some 
day  the  revenue  from  the  property  may  be  increased. 
There  is  a  wide  room  for  improvements  both  in  cultivation 
and  in  administration.  But,  although  it  is  certain  that 
things  might  be  made  better,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  and 
how  to  begin.  What  Mr.  Money  says  as  to  some  of  the 
more  serious  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement 
deserves  attention,  for  the  Daira  estates  form  a  large  slice 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  what  is  true  of  them  is  more  or 
less  true  of  Egypt  generally.  These  estates  are  divided 
into  numerous  little  centres  of  administration  known  as 
Teftishes,  and  each  Teftish  does  business  on  its  own 
account,  keeps,  or  omits  to  keep,  its  own  reckonings  of 
incomings  and  outgoings, and  goes  into  debt  or  has  money 
in  its  hands  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Teftishes  pay  their 
expenses  of  administration  out  of  the  produce  of  the  lands 
they  let  and  the  cereals  they  cultivate.  The  verification 
of  accounts  as  regards  the  Teftishes  thus  becomes  a  verifi- 
cation merely  of  the  fact  that  the  Teftish  recognizes  having 
received  so  much  material,  having  gathered  in  so  much 
produce,  and  expended  so  much  money  either  as  material, 
or  as  wages  paid  in  kind,  or  as  charges  of  administration. 
This  gives  room  for  peculation  or  concealment,  and  it  also 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  those  who  are  trying  to  in- 
troduce good  management  to  understand  what  is  happen- 
ing on  the  estates ;  and  the  same  system  of  subdivision  of 
accounts  or  interest  runs  through  everything  in  Egypt. 
The  Daira,  for  example,  had  to  pay  a  sum  of  18,000?.  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Canal,  which  irrigates  its  estates.  In- 
stead of  being  paid  in  one  or  two  instalments,  it  was 
paid  in  about  thirty,  and  the  money  was  paid  not  to  the 
same  branch  of  the  Government,  but  to  half-a-dozen 
branches,  among  the  payments  being  petty  sums  for 
biscuits  and  bread  supplied  to  the  workmen.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  troublesome  it  is  to  deal  with  an 
administration  which,  like  that  of  Egypt,  is  still  in  its 
infancy  ;  but  the  second  obstacle  to  improvement  is  much 
more  grave.  Under  the  contract  with  the  bondholders 
the  Khedive  was  to  administer  the  estates,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  be  sufficiently  prompted  to  ad- 
minister efficiently,  because  the  greater  was  the  yield  the 
less  he  would  have  to  pay  out  of  his  Civil  List.  But  last 
year  the  Khedive  declined  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  on 
the  plausible  ground  that  he  did  not  get  his  Civil  List 
paid  to  him.  As  he  had  not  to  pay,  he  felt  a  decreasing 
interest  in  the  Daira,  and  at  last  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  get  him  to  give  any  attention  whatever  to 
Daira  matters.  He  had  other  things  to  think  of,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  no  answer  to  the  communica- 
tions addressed  to  him.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  Egypt 
the  Government  is  everything,  and,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Government  was  indifferent  to  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Daira,  the  local  officials  began  to  give  trouble, 
and  they  can  easily  give  much  trouble  if  they  please.  The 
tenants  of  the  portion  of  the  estates  which  is  let  also 
began  to  reason  with  themselves  that  they  need  not  be 
very  punctual  in  paying  what  they  owed.  They  were 
afraid  of  the  wrath  of  the  Khedive  if  they  were  behind* 
j  hand,  but  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  any  one 
J  else.    No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Money's  Report  can  doubt 
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that,  unless  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  wishes 
the  affairs  of  the  Daira  to  go  on  smoothly,  the  petty 
vexations  to  which  the  administration  is  subjected  will 
increase,  and  the  revenue  will  fall  off.  Now  that  the 
Khedive  is  no  longer  present  with  a  strong  personal 
motive  to  make  him  administer  the  estates  well,  the  system 
of  administration  must  be  changed.  The  Controllers 
must  not  watch  the  administration,  but  administer,  or 
there  will  be  no  motive  power  to  keep  the  administration 
going.  But  they  cannot  administer  profitably  unless 
the  Government  actively  supports  them  and  they  are 
recognized  as  having  the  position  and  power  of  Govern- 
ment officials.  In  the  same  way  the  general  administration 
of  Egypt  cannot  be  reformed,  and  its  revenues  raised  to 
the  proper  point,  except  by  the  Government.  Checks 
on  the  Government  are  not  enough.  The  Government 
must  be  constantly  impelled  in  the  desired  path.  What 
the  Western  Powers  have  really  undertaken  to  do  is 
not  to  make  the  Egyptian  Government  abstain  from 
occasional  bad  things,  but  to  be  perpetually  urging  it 
to  do  avast  variety  of  small  good  things.  It  has  to  dis- 
charge this  arduous  task  in  conjunction  with  one  prin- 
cipal and  more  than  one  subordinate  colleague,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  enterprise  is  without  any 
precedent  in  political  history.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  Government  will  try  hard  to  fulfil  its  under- 
taking, and  will  probably  try  not  unsuccessfully  so  long  as 
our  relations  with  the  great  European  Powers  remain  on 
as  friendly  a  footing  as  at  present. 


THE  FERRY  BILL  AND  FRENCH  OPINION. 

THE  close  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  has  not  deprived 
the  French  public  of  opportunities  for  discussing  the 
7th.  Clause  of  the  Ferry  Bill.  M.  Pelletan's  Report  on 
the  petitions  against  the  Bill  has  only  now  been  published, 
and  the  Session  of  the  Councils- General  will  be  principally 
taken  up  with  this  engrossing  subject.  M.  Ferry  may,  at 
all  events,  claim  the  praise  of  having  given  his  country- 
men abundance  of  employment  during  the  recess.  A  mea- 
sure which  must  be  passed  or  rejected  next  Session  yields 
more  amusing  matter  for  debate  than  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  policy  which  is  over  and  done  with.  When 
we  look  at  the  speeches  which  have  already  opened  the 
recess  in  England,  it  is  difficult  not  to  envy  our  neighbours 
the  fresher  matter  with  which  the  energy  of  M.  Ferry  has 
provided  them. 

The  advocates  of  the  7th  Clause  will  probably  try  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  unflattering  description  which 
M.  Pelletan  gives  of  the  way  in  which  many  of 
the  signatures  to  the  petitions  were  obtained,  as  well  as 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  command  a  majority 
of  votes  in  the  Councils- General.  As  regards  the  method 
of  getting  signatures,  it  is  very  easy  to  dwell  too  much  on  it, 
and  M.  Pelletan  has  not  resisted  the  temptation  to  do  this. 
It  is  quite  true  probably  that,  in  order  to  obtain  many  of 
the  signatures,  the  clergy  drew  largely  on  their  imagina- 
tions. They  desired  to  frighten  their  flocks,  and  they 
were  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  shape  or  size  of  the  bogey 
that  they  conjured  up  for  the  purpose.  The  estimate  of  the 
Ferry  Bill  arrived  at  under  these  influences  would  be 
neither  accurate  nor  unbiassed.  The  Cures  seem  in  many 
cases  to  have  attributed  to  the  7  th  Clause  whatever  con- 
sequences they  thought  their  hearers  would  most  dislike. 
But,  when  every  necessary  qualification  has  been  made 
on  this  ground,  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  Frenchmen  dislike  the  7th 
Clause,  and  wish  the  teaching  of  their  children  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders.  That  the  less 
intelligent  section  of  the  clergy  should  have  resorted  to 
violent  exaggeration  in  order  to  get  the  petitions  signed 
does  not  prove  that  these  petitions  would  not  have  been 
signed  if  there  had  been  no  such  exaggeration.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  rational  statement  of  the  econo- 
mical and  political  results  of  turning  the  religions  orders 
out  of  the  schools  would  have  made  a  deeper  impression 
upon  some  of  those  who  signed  the  petitions  than  the 
extravagant  appeals  which  were  actually  addressed  to 
them.  A  foolish  man  will  set  about  his  work  foolishly, 
and  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  Cures  whose 
sermons  are  quoted  by  M.  Pelletan  did  not  offend 
some  of  their  hearers  by  the  very  method  which  excited 
others  to  action.  Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that,  if  these 
methods  had  not  been  employed,  the  number  of  signatures 


to  these  petitions  would  have  been  very  much  less ;  what 
does  this  prove?  Not  that  those  who  dislike  the  7th 
Clause  or  are  under  the  influence  of  those  who  dislike  it 
are  any  the  fewer,  but  simply  that  their  enthusiasm  re- 
quired to  be  stimulated.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  out 
of  a  room  completely  filled  with  English  Liberals  many 
more  would  go  up  to  the  table  and  put  their  names  to  a 
petition  if  they  had  been  listening  to  a  speech  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  than  if  they  had  been  listening  to  a  speech  from 
Mr.  Mundella.  Yet  this  would  simply  mean  that  they 
had  been  more  excited  by  the  one  style  of  oratory  than  by 
the  other.  It  would  imply  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  hearers'  Liberalism.  In  the  same  way  there  may  have 
been  many  peasants  who  were  induced  to  add  their 
names  by  the  violence  with  which  the  Cure  denounced 
the  7th  Clause,  and  yet  would  have  been  opposed  to  the 
clause,  though  not  so  hotly  opposed  to  it,  if  the  Cure  had 
never  said  anything  out  of  the  common  against  it.  It  is 
not  the  strength  so  much  as  the  diffusion  of  a  feeling  that 
is  of  importance  in  politics.  A  large  number  of  persons 
disliking  a  measure  modei'ately  may  be  more  fatal  to  it  in 
the  long  run  than  a  small  number  disliking  it  intensely. 
If  M.  Ferry  could  be  closeted  with  such  of  the  signers  of 
these  petitions  as  were  induced  to  sign  by  the  violent  de- 
nunciations of  the  clergy,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  persuade  one  of  them  to  sign  a  petition  in. 
favour  of  the  7  th  Clause.  He  might  induce  some  of  them 
to  withdraw  their  signatures  from  the  petitions  against 
the  clause  on.  the  ground  that  the  Cure  had  made  out 
the  mischief  to  be  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  that 
on  second  thoughts  it  was  a  matter  which  they  need 
not  go  out  of  their  way  to  meddle  with.  But  this 
would  not  in  the  least  prevent  them  from  distrusting  the 
Government  which  had  brought  in  the  Bill,  or  from  dis- 
liking the  policy  to  which  they  stand  committed.  Apart 
from  these  considerations  there  is  the  further  one  that 
the  number  of  signatures  to  the  petitions  do,  at  all  events, 
show  how  strong  the  influence  of  the  clergy  still  is.  Of 
course  opposite  inferences  will  be  drawn  from  this  fact, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  reasoner.  To  some  it 
will  appear  as  an  additional  motive  for  voting  the  7th 
Clause.  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  they  will  say,  is  sus- 
tained by  the  teaching  of  the  religious  orders,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  way  of  abolishing  it  is  to  banish  the 
religious  orders  from  the  schools.  But  the  more  cautions 
and  commonplace  politician  will  be  inclined  to  take  a 
different  line.  He  will  treat  the  existence  of  a  wall 
as  a  reason,  not  so  much  for  pulling  it  down,  as  for  not 
running  his  head  against  it.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  he 
will  say,  to  quarrel  with  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
on  a  matter  in  which  they  can  command  the  support 
of  some  millions  of  the  laity.  If  we  must  quarrel  with 
them  at  all,  it  would  be  better,  they  will  argue,  to  choose 
a  question  in  regard  to  which  the  clergy  would  at  least  be 
isolated. 

Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  votes  of  the 
Councils- General.  The  law  which  forbids  these  bodies 
from  passing  political  resolutions,  or  rather  which  em- 
powers the  Government  to  cancel  them  as  soon  as  passed, 
is  not  to  be  applied  in  the  present  instance.  Probably  the 
Government  knew  that  whether  it  were  applied  or  not 
the  result  would  be  the  same.  The  cancelling  of  a  re- 
solution does  not  affect  the  fact  that  it  has  been  voted  ; 
and  as  the  opinion  of  a  Council- General  is  only  important 
as  an  indication  of  public  feeling,  its  value  is  not  in  the 
least  lessened  by  a  measure  which  merely  shows  that  upon 
this  point  the  Government  are  at  issue  with  public  feel- 
ing in  a  particular  department.  The  supporters  of  the 
Ferry  Bill  are  evidently  prepared  to  find  cause  for 
triumph  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Councils- 
General  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  Government.  In  the 
sense  that  to  escape  a  defeat  is  to  win  a  victory,  this 
may  be  true.  If  a  majority  of  the  Councils-General  pro- 
nounced against  the  Ferry  Bill,  it  would  indicate  a  revo- 
lution in  popular  feeling  which  might  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment. But  supposing,  as  is  more  likely,  that  only  a  large 
minority  of  the  Councils- General  pronounce  against  the  Bill, 
the  fact  is  still  very  significant.  The  change  which  the  7th 
Clause  of  the  Ferry  Bill  proposes  to  effect  is  one  that  can 
only  be  carried  out  successfully  if  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  is  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
measure  the  excitement  about  which  will  die  down  as 
soon  as  the  law  has  been  promulgated.  Every  instance  in 
which  it  is  put  into  operation  will  be  a  distinct  grievance. 
Every  school  that  is  shut  up  because  its  leader  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  a  religious  order  -will  reopen  the  controversy.  Of 
course  a  majority  which  commands  the  Executive  power 
can  bid  defiance  to  all  opposition.  But  when  this  majority 
is  a  small  one,  the  chances  of  its  long  remaining  a 
majority  are  few.  A  very  slight  change  in  opinion  will 
be  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  and  there  are  two  causes 
always  at  work  which  tend  to  bring  about  such  a  change. 
The  fringe  of  the  majority  itself  will  usually  be  composed 
of  lukewarm  spirits  who  dislike  offending  one  lai-ge  section 
of  their  countrymen  even  more  than  they  like  pleasing 
another  large  section  ;  while  ontsido  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  there  is  always  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion  which  in  ordinary  times  cares  little  about  politics, 
but  is  usually  disposed  to  exert  a  moderating  influence 
in  opposition  to  the  extreme  party  which  happens  to  be 
uppermost.  It  is  true  that  this  outside  body  is  nowhere 
more  timid  and  less  ready  to  make  itself  unpopular  than 
in  France.  But,  in  the  present  controversy,  the  minority 
attacked  by  the  Ferry  Bill  is  large  and  influential,  and 
the  risk  incurred  by  taking  part  with  it  will  be  less  in 
proportion.  The  votes  of  the  Councils- General  will  testify 
to  its  existence  and  importance,  and  will  thus  give  a  pre- 
liminary encouragement  to  those  who  want  the  resolution, 
rather  than  the  wish,  to  reinforce  it. 


POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION. 

THE  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1878-9 
which  has  lately  appeared  is  more  than  usually  inte- 
resting.   It  is  not,  however,  as  interesting  as  some  of 
those  who  take  it  up  may  expect  to  And  it.    The  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  statistics  of  poor  relief  is  a  very 
serious  business,  and  the  returns  as  yet  are  only  complete 
up  to  the  25th  of  March,  187S.    The  figures  given  in  this 
report  do  not  therefore  show  what  has  been  the  effect  on 
pauperism  of  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter.    But  they 
do  show  what  has  been  the  effect  on  pauperism  of  the  long 
depression  of  trade  which  had  preceded  the  severe  weather 
of  last  winter.    Even  in  the  year  ending  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1878,  the  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  working 
classes  had  become  very  considerable.    If,  therefore,  the 
country  was,  as  regards  pauperism,  not  much  worse  off  in 
1878-9  than  in  previous  years,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  secret  of  sound  administration  has  at 
length  been  in  some  measure  disclosed  to  us.    On  the 
whole,    it  may  fairly   be   said   that  the  country  has 
stood    the    ordeal    well.     It    was  not  of  course  to 
be  expected  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  would  cost  no 
more  money  in  a  bad  year  than  in  a  good  year.  The 
long-continued  depression  of  trade  naturally  left  its  mark 
both  on  1876-7  and  on  1877-8.    In  the  former  year  the 
total  Poor-law  expenditure   was  64,176?.  more  than  in 
1875-6,  and  in  1877-8  there  was  a  further  addition  of 
288,616?.    But,  if  the  comparison  is  carried  further  back, 
the  result  is  more  encouraging.    The  expenditure  on  poor 
relief  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1877-8  amounted 
to  7,688,650/.,  being   in   excess  of  the  expenditure  in 
either  of  the  four  years  immediately  preceding.  More, 
however,  was  spent  in  1872-3  and  in  1871-2  ;  and  con- 
sidering that  in  the  interval  the  population  had  increased  by 
more  than  two  millions,  and  that  trade  in  1872,  though  not 
flourishing,  was  still  very  much  better  than  in  18 78,  this  fact 
speaks  well  for  the  growth  of  wiser  methods  in  dealing 
with  pauperism.    It  is  satisfactory  too  to  learn  that  the 
growth  of  population  and  rateable  value  has  been  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  growth  of  expenditure  on  poor 
relief.    In  1876-7  the  rate  per  head  on  the  population 
was  less  than    in  any  year  since  1865,  and  the  rate 
in  the  pound  less  than   in  any  year  since  1834.  In 
1877-8  the  comparison  is  less  favourable,  though  even  in 
the  latter  year  the  rate  in  the  pound  was  less  than  in  any 
year  since  1834,  with  the  exception  of  1876-7.    The  de- 
pression of  trade  has  unfortunately  checked  the  decrease 
which  had  been  in  progress  in  the  ratio  of  outdoor  to  in- 
door relief ;  but  the  increase  of  outdoor  relief  since  1876 
is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  school  fees  which  have 
been  paid  by  the  Guardians.    The  number  of  paupers  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief  still,  however,  looks  formidably 
large  by  the  side  of  those  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief.  The 
mean  number  of  the  former  class  in  the  year  1877-8  was 
569,870,  the  mean  number  of  the  latter  class  159,219. 

Although  the  statistics  given  in  the  Report  do  not  come 
down  to  last  winter,  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  do.  In 
December  last  the  Board  directed  their  particular  atten- 


tion to  the  probable  increase  of  distress  consequent  on 
the  long  frost.  All  the  Inspectors  sent  in  reports,  and 
from  these  a  very  fair  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
the  distress,  so  far  as  it  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Poor- 
law  authorities.  In  the  metropolitan  district  and  in  the 
agricultural  counties  to  the  south  and  east  of  London 
there  was  no  excessive  pressure  on  the  Guardians.  In 
Dorset,  Hants,  and  Wilts  the  number  of  paupers  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1879,  was  actually  less  than  on  the  same  day  in 
1S7S.  In  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
and  Rutland  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  some  of  the 
Unions  was  nearly  balanced  by  its  decrease  in  others.  In 
Chester  and  Stafford  the  distress  was  great,  especially  in 
the  Potteries  ;  but  it  was  met  so  liberally  by  private  and 
organized  charity  that  the  Poor-law  authorities  saw  but 
little  of  it.  At  Stoke-upon-Trent  the  workhouse  test 
was  strictly  applied,  and  the  result  was  that  there  were 
fewer  paupers  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  It  was  also  found  that  the  offer  of  the  work- 
house was  not  accepted  by  any  of  the  dock  labourers 
at  Birkenhead  who  applied  for  relief  in  consequence 
of  a  strike.  These  reports  give  some  suggestive  facts 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  economy  of  outdoor  and 
indoor  relief,  as  well  as  others  which  throw  doubt  upon  the 
wisdom  in  all  cases  of  the  charity  which  was  largely  dis- 
pensed during  the  winter.  The  distress  at  Sheffield  was 
relieved  for  some  time  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and 
when  the  Mator's  Fund  was  all  spent,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  was  asked  to  deal  as  liberally  as  possible  with 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  supported  out  of  the  Fund,  and 
who  now  that  this  was  exhausted  must  of  necessity  come 
upon  the  rates.  The  Guardians  promised  to  pay  careful 
attention  to  all  such  applications,  and  they  "  gave  no  intima- 
"  tion  whatever  .  .  .  that  could  check  by  anticipation 
"  any  person  really  in  want  from  asking  to  have  their 
"  wants  relieved."  It  was  naturally  supposed  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Guardians  would  have  been  be- 
sieged with  applications.  Large  numbers  of  persons  had 
been  receiving  assistance  from  the  Mayor's  Fund,  and  now 
tha  t  this  assistance  was  to  be  withdrawn,  where  could  they 
go  except  to  the  Guardians  ?  Apparently  they  found  it 
possible  to  do  without  assistance.  The  applications  for 
relief  were  not  more  numerous  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Mayor's  Fund  than  they  had  been  before.  At  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne funds  which  were  raised  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  into  the  condition  of  paupers  were 
largely  appropriated  by  those  who  had  long  been  in  that 
condition.  This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  pre- 
vious winters,  when  these  funds  were  not  in  existence, 
sixty  or  seventy  men  had  regularly  obtained  outdoor 
relief,  under  a  labour  test,  during  last  winter  there  were 
not  ten  such  men.  The  rest  no  doubt  found  it  pleasanter  to 
apply  to  private  charity  to  be  kept  off  the  rates  than  to 
apply  to  the  Guardians  to  be  helped  out  of  the  rates.  With 
rare  exceptions  the  experience  of  the  winter,  so  far  as  it 
is  embodied  in  this  Report,  points  to  a  very  real  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  dealing  with  pauperism.  It  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  really  synonymous  with  desti- 
tution, and  only  the  ignorance  or  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  prevents  the  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion from  being  much  more  rapid  than  it  is. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  there  has  been  very  great 
amendment  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor.  The  severe 
rules  which  are  indispensable  in  the  workhouse  may  be 
relaxed  without  danger  in  the  woi-khouse  infirmary.  The 
object  is  to  make  the  pauper  well  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  true  economy  to  keep  on  the  rates  a 
man  or  woman  who  might  be  earning  their  own  living, 
if  a  little  additional  outlay  were  employed  to  take  them 
off  the  rates.  It  seems  almost  like  going  back  to 
another  century  to  read  the  reports  made  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  shortly 
before  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  in  1867. 
In  Bermondsey  there  were  no  means  of  isolating  fever 
cases,  and  no  separate  kitchens  for  the  sick  wards.  In 
St.  Olave's  the  same  complaints  are  made,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  the  pauper  nurses  could  not  read  the  labels  on  the 
bottles.  In  Rotherhithe  the  sick  wai-ds  are  described  as 
defective  as  regards  light,  ventilation,  and  lavatory  ac- 
commodation. This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  accounts  given 
in  1867  of  all  the  London  workhouses;  and  against  them 
all  the  Report  is  able  to  set  the  fact  that  nowhere  is  this 
state  of  things  more  than  historical.  In  all  the  metro- 
politan Unions  the  sick  are  now  provided  for  in  a  separate 
infirmary  under  medical  superintendence  apart  from  the 
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workhouse,  and  -with  a  staff  of  trained  nurses.  The 
agitation  evoked  by  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Parnall  and  Dr. 
Edward  Smith  has  done  what  it  was  meant  to  do,  and 
a  system  of  great  cruelty  has  been  abolished  without  any  ad- 
ditional burden  being  thrown  on  the  ratepayers.  Consider- 
ing how  little  effect  a  movement  of  this  kind  often  seems 
to  produce'  at  the  time,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it  is 
not  useless  in  the  end.  As  Poor-law  administration  im- 
proves the  recipients  of  relief  will  more  and  more  consist 
of  three  great  and  permanent  classes — the  sick,  the  old,  and 
the  very  young.  The  treatment  of  these  classes  may  fairly 
be  regulated  by  different  and  less  severe  principles  than 
those  which  are  necessarily  applied  in  cases  of  adult  desti- 
tution. It  is  satisfactory  that  the  perception  of  this  fact 
should  be  steadily  making  its  way  among  those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  distribution  of  poor  relief.  The  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  has,  perhaps  wisely,  gone  to  work  in  an 
exceedingly  gradual  and  cautious  fashion,  but  its  labours 
are  at  last  beginning  to  bear  visible  fruit. 


ROVING  SOCIETY'. 

IT  is  sometimes  said  that  the  civilized  man  is  marked  by  a  love 
of  fixity  of  relations.  If  this  is  true,  there  must  be  a  great 
many  persons  who  are  very  imperfectly  civilized.  Those  are  to  be 
congratulated,  if  indeed  there  are  such,  who  never  feel  a  little 
weary  of  their  customing  surroundings,  or  would  be  glad  for  awhile 
to  have  to  do  quite  a  different  kind  of  work,  and  to  move  among 
perfectly  unlike  scenes.  While  most  of  us  know  this  craving  for 
a  new  environment  as  an  occasional  and  passing  impulse,  some 
persons  appear  to  experience  it  as  a  constant  and  ruling  motive. 
To  these  anything  like  a  fixed  or  stationary  mode  of  life  is  irksome. 
They  always  want  to  be  ou  the  move.  Their  minds  appear  to  be 
consumed  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  which  has  very  much  the 
look  of  a  survival  of  an  instinct  from  a  remote  nomadic  stage  of 
human  development.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  this  craving 
for  a  rambling  life  is  accompanied  by,  if  not  an  outgrowth  from, 
a  feeling  of  weariness  in  regard  to  ordinary  society  with  its  con- 
ventions and  code  of  rules.  In  certain  cases  this  is  no  doubt  true. 
The  curious  fact  that  a  youug  man  born  into  aristocratic  society 
may  show  a  fantastic  preference  for  a  wild  rambling  life  with 
nothing  but  a  makeshift  of  society  has  been  illustrated  in  more 
than  one  well-known  instance.  In  such  cases  the  dislike  of 
fixed  and  permanent  relations  is  accompanied  by  a  strong 
distaste  for  the  conditions  of  relined  social  life.  The  whole 
behaviour  indeed  strongly  suggests  the  idea  of  a  rever- 
sion to  a  past  type  of  social  development.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  common  case.  A  man  may  be  possessed  by 
the  spirit  of  a  wanderer,  without  throwing  off  his  ordinary 
social  instincts.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how  many  people  there  are 
who  now  form  uuits  in  a  roving  and  constantly  shifting  kind  of 
society.  Numbers  of  those,  for  example,  whom  the  tourist  meets 
in  the  autumn  at  a  Swiss  2><-'nsion  are  people  who  pass  their  whole 
time  in  moving  from  place  to  place.  You  may  light  on  them  now 
at  some  tourist's  hotel,  now  at  a  sea-side  boarding-house,  and  now 
at  a  hydropathic  establishment.  Follow  them  where  you  may,  you 
will  never  find  them  shunning  the  companionship  of  ordinary  men 
and  women.  So  far  from  this,  they  invariably  gravitate  towards 
certain  centres  of  itinerant  society.  Nay,  more,  it  will  be  found 
ou  close  inquiry  that  they  are  particularly  careful  to  resort  only  to 
such  places  as  promise  a  sufficiency  of  this  roving  society.  They 
will  shun  the  hotels  where  there  is  no  table-d'hote,  and  where 
people  keep  aloof  from  one  another.  Tlni3  they  show  plainly 
enough  that,  whatever  their  reason  for  seeking  frequent  change  of 
scene,  it  cannot  be  weariness  of  society. 

There  would  be  nothing  very  remarkable  iu  all  this  if  people 
frankly  admitted  their  motives  for  adopting  a  migratory  kind 
of  social  existence.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  why  people  should  not  take  their  society  on  the 
wine-,  so  to  speak,  as  easily  as  at  home  and  at  rest.  What 
makes  it  so  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  those  who  choose 
this  mode  of  life  commonly  seem  desirous  of  giving  them- 
selves out  to  be  fugitives  from  society.  So  far  from  seeking 
society,  they  are  bent  on  making  you  believe  that  they  are 
anxious  to  escape  from  its  claims  and  restrictions.  There  are  two 
things  which  these  roving  persons  seem  specially  desirous  of 
making  clear — first  of  all,'  that  they  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
society  at  home,  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  heartily  sick  of  it. 
Take,  for  example,  a  very  common  figure  in  these  resorts  of 
migratory  society — the  querulous  bachelor  who  has  done  too 
many  London  seasons,  and  is  broken  clown  in  consequence.  He 
affects  a  cynical  contempt  for  society  which  is  apt  to  be  striking, 
more  especially  to  the  younger  portion  of  his  audience.  He  is 
ready  to  agree  with  one  of  Dickens's  heroes  that  the  success  of 
one's  social  ambitions  means  not  so  much  your  gettiug  into  society 
as  society  getting  into  you.  He  lets  you  know,  with  an  air  of 
perfect  nonchalance,  that  he  has  dined  at  this  or  that  club  and 
frequented  this  or  that  drawing-room.  He  dons  the  look  of  one 
who  has  been  cruelly  bored  by  all  this  social  dissipation.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  rather  loudly-dressed  matron  whom 
one  usually  meets  in  these  halting-places  of  fugitive  society.  She 
will  tell  you  of  the  dinners  and  receptions  she  has  given,  and 


assures  you  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  compensate  for 
the  labours  and  cares  of  keeping  up  an  establishment.  She,  too, 
has  had  her  fill  of  society,  and  is  glad  to  escape  from  it.  That 
there  is  a  little  unreality  in  all  this  is  apparent.  These  much- 
iujured  persons  cannot  in  truth  he  weary  of  all  society,  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  so  careful  to  secure  it  on  their  rambles. 
They  may  perhaps  be  tired  of  a  certain  kind  of  society,  or  of 
some  of  its  particular  members,  but  they  are  by  no  means*  wishful 
to  eschew  all  varieties  of  it.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  these  little  deceits  and  exaggerations? 

A  good  deal  of  this  talk  about  the  oppressiveness  of  fashionable 
life  must  be  put  down  simply  to  a  desire  to  produce  a  certain 
emotional  effect.  To  pose  as  one  who  has  tasted  all  the  sweet3  of 
social  privilege,  and  is  touched  with  the  malady  of  ennui  in  con- 
sequence, is  pleasant  enough.  There  is  something  almost  sublime 
to  the  unsophisticated  mind,  which  regards  society  as  a  mysterious 
region  of  glory,  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who  has  penetrated  all 
its  secrets,  and  exhausted  all  its  delights.  And  our  roving  ennuye 
is  apt  to  assume  that  his  hearers  are  outside  the  charmed  circle 
into  which  he  has  been  privileged  to  enter.  But  this  is  not  the 
sole  reason  why  this  kind  of  talk  is  so  common  among  the  mem- 
bers of  roving  society.  People  would  hardly  get  up  these  elaborate 
hyperboles  simply  for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  momentary  wonder 
and  admiration.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  these  fugitives  from 
stationary  society  are  wont  to  look  on  their  migratory  habits  as  a 
thing  requiring  explanation.  They  know  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  staid  British  householder  this  nomadic  existence  looks 
questionable,  if  not  decidedly  reprehensible.  In  other  words,  they 
feel  themselves  in  the  position  of  persons  who  have  something  to 
apologize  for.  And  so  they  have  recourse  to  a  line  of  defence 
which  promises  not  only  to  justify  them  as  bond  Jide  members  of 
good  and  decent  society,  but  to  cover  them  with  a  certain  kind 
of  glory. 

We  fear  it  must  be  said  that  a  closer  acquaintance  with  this 
land  of  society  is  likely  to  justify,  in  some  measure,  the  good 
British  householder's  way  of  looking  at  things.  We  do  not  of 
course  mean  to  say  that  there  are  none  who  choose  a  rambling 
life  from  motives  which  will  bear  the  fullest  inspection.  We  know 
that  there  are  many  persons  in  this  over-worked  age  who  require 
frequent  changes  of  social  scene  as  a.  remedial  agency,  and  to  whose 
wants  a  life  of  flitting  from  one  halting-place  of  itinerant  society 
to  another  is  very  wed  adapted.  But  we  suspect  that  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases  where  there  is  no  question  of  ill-health,  the  aims  of 
people  in  returning  to  this  nomadic  type  of  life  are  not,  to  say  the 
least,  of  the  most  exalted.  At  any  rate,  the  real  motives  are  not 
such  as  they  wish  to  divulge.  We  may  assume  that  the  people 
who  move  in  the  stream  of  travelling  society  are  really  seeking  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  only 
question  is  why  they  seek  them  in  this  particular  way,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  affect  to  despise  them.  Very  unlike  reasons 
may  determine  people  to  join  this  roving  population.  Some  do  so 
because  they  rind  they  can  get  the  quantity  of  society  which 
they  think  indispensable  at  a  far  less  cost  than  at  home. 
A  sensible  woman  may  grow  tired  of  the  cares  and  labours 
of  housekeeping  on  a  large  scale,  and  may  deliberately  prefer 
taking  her  chances  of  pleasant  companionship  for  herself  and 
her  family  in  this  changeful  social  world.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
creditable in  this  resolution,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
such  persons  have  not  always  the  candour  to  admit  their  real 
motives.  Very  often,  however,  there  mingles  with  such  Conside- 
rations a  motive  which  it  is  only  too  natural  to  wish  to  hide.  We 
do  not  here  refer  to  the  conceivable  case  of  a  person  who  has 
suffered  social  outlawry  at  home.  We  would  hope  that  such  in- 
stances are  too  rare  to  need  mention.  A  more  common  case  is 
where  a  mother  of  unmarried  daughters  thinks  that  by  moving_ 
from  place  to  place  and  encountering,  so  to  speak,  fresh  relays  of 
society,  she  will  indefinitely  extend  the  chances  of  a  marital  con- 
quest. More  especially  will  this  motive  be  likely  to  work  when 
the  home  is  a  quiet  provincial  one,  and  when  social  prejudices 
prevent  the  attainment  there  of  a  kind  of  companionship  which 
is  naturally  judged  to  be  suitable  to  the  young  ladies'  expen- 
sive style  of  culture.  One  would  like  to  know  how  many 
persons  and  families  take  to  this  roving  life  because  it  offers 
them  the  only  chance  of  getting  society  at  all.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  2>ension,  for  example,  gives  to  many  an  opportunity  of  social 
intercourse  which  the  home  would  never  offer.  At  such  a  tem- 
porary meeting-place  people  are  in  a  measure  forced  on  one 
another's  notice,  while  there  is  naturally  much  less  criticism 
directed  to  one's  temporary  companions  than  to  one's  permanent 
acquaintances  at  home.  Thus  there  are,  for  example,  the  bashful 
young  mau  and  the  plain  though  estimable  young  woman,  who  are 
apt  to  be  neglected  at  home,  but  who  may  find  due  apprecia- 
tion among  a  less  critical  roving  society.  Even  that  plague 
of  private  drawing-rooms,  the  conversational  bore,  is  _  tolerated 
in  these  temporary  social  structures.  For  there  is  hardly 
time  for  him  to  weary  you  by  his  monotonous  platitudes  or  disgust 
you  by  his  iucorrigible'conceit,  and  in  any  case  you  know  there  is 
a  ready  mode  of  escape  when  this  disagreeable  stage  of  the  ac- 
quaintance is  approaching.  In  truth,  this  modern  institution  of 
roving  society  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  beneficent  agency 
fitted°to  mitigate  the  evils  of  natural  social  laws.  It  is  to  the 
struggle  for  social  existence  what  the  workhouse— if  the  juxta- 
position may  be  pardoned— is  to  the  struggle  for  individual 
existence  ;  it  gives  those  a  chance  of  surviving  who  would  other- 
wise be  swept  awav  in  the  rude  conflict.  For  the  rest,  it  may  be 
said  that  many  of  those  who  seek  society  iu  this  form  are  persons 
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■who  frequently  require  the  stimulus  of  new  acquaintances,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating  a  more 
permanent  and  solid  form  of  companionship.  They  are  persons 
without  fixed  interests,  of  but  few  ideas,  and  of  crude  undeveloped 
tastes.  Consequently  they  do  not  offer  much  material  for  a 
relation  of  deep  and  lasting  sympathy.  They  soon  exhaust  the 
sources  of  interest  in  their  co'mpanions,  while  in  turn  they  are 
soon  exhausted  by  the  latter.  Thus  they  need  a  constantly  re- 
newed society  offering  plenty  of  scope  for  sudden  sentimental 
likings  which  soon  wear  themselves  out. 

Viewed  as  a  surplusage  of  unassiurilated  material,  excreted,  so 
to  speak,  by  that  delicately  adjusted  organism  known  as  polite 
society,  this  outlying  roving  population  forms  a  curious  pheno- 
menon. It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  types  of  mind  and 
character  which  appear  to  be  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  success 
in  the  severe  competition  of  respectahle  stay-at-home  society.  It 
has  been  said,  we  belbve,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  it  is  the  mediocre 
rather  than  the  superior  intellect  which  in  these  days  commonly 
succeeds  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  And  there  may  be  found  in 
some  of  these  resorts  of  roving  society  types  of  character  which  are 
interesting  and  estimable  in  many  respects,  although  they  do  not  con- 
tain the  elements  of  brilliant  social  success.  To  the  social  observer, 
again,  this  shifting  society  is  interesting,  since  it  illustrates  on  a 
small  scale  most  of  the  processes  which  underlie  and  determine  the 
forms  of  tixed  society.  Although  in  a  sense,  and  to  some  extent, 
outcasts  from  home  society  and  inimical  to  its  forms,  these  shifting 
aggregates  will  be  found  to  shape  themselves  on  the  model  of  the 
older  "institution.  Thus  one  finds  that,  however  small  the  circle 
that  gathers  at  one  of  the  resorts  of  this  roving  society,  a  process 
of  spontaneous  segregation  of  units  into  separate  social  ranks  very 
soon  begins  to  manifest  itself.  Select  innermost  coteries  form 
themselves  in  exact  imitation  of  the  most  exclusive  ranks  of  fixed 
society.  On  the  borders  of  these,  we  may  observe  on  the  one 
side  the  eager  ambitions,  the  rivalries,  aud  the  heart-burnings,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  snubbings  and  scrutinizings,  which  charac- 
terize our  more  familiar  social  life.  In  these  and  other  ways  this 
shifting  and  loosely  connected  type  of  society  becomes  in  the  end 
a  mimic  representation  of  the  larger,  more  stable,  and  more  highly 
organized  society  at  home. 


JACK  AMONG  THE  JOURNALISTS. 

"  TT'S  little  good  comes  out  of  writing  for  newspapers,"  said 
JL  Captain  Shaudon  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Captain 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  We  are  not  going  to  say  that 
much  good  comes  out  of  writing  for  newspapers  now,  for  the 
public  might  not  believe  it,  but  how  virtuous,  moral,  regular, 
Christian,  and  manly  are  the  morals  of  the  modern  compared  with 
those  of  the  ancient  newspaper  man !  The  year  of  grace  1850  is 
as  much  a  thing  of  ancient  history  as  the  date  of  the  first  Olympiad, 
when  Corcebus  landed  himself  the  winner  of  the  long-distance 
race.  The  press  and  its  children  have  forsworn  punch,  and  have 
taken,  one  may  almost  say,  to  living  cleanly.  These  reflections 
are  forced  on  us  hy  the  perusal  of  an  old,  old  letter,  written  in  faded 
ink,  on  faded  paper.  The  date  of  the  epistle  is  about  1850.  The 
author  is  writing  to  a  friend  about  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  be- 
take himself  to  literature,  or  to  journalism,  as  a  profession.  Some  of 
the  things  he  says  are  eternally  true  ;  the  meaning  of  others  has 
passed  as  a  vapour  that  passes,  as  the  smoke  of  a  yesterday's  pipe. 
Though  old  letters  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  melancholy  reading,  a 
fact  attested  by  magazine  poets  generally,  this  forlorn  epistle 
proves  rather  comfortable  to  the  student.  It  shows  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  race  the  newspaper  man  is  not  left  out,  that  even  he 
is  moving  onwards  to  untrodden  peaks  of  respectability  where 
Captain  Shandou  never  dreamed  of  venturing  his  neck. 

Jack  was  the  name  of  the  young  neophyte  about  whom  the 
writer  of  the  letter  which  lies  before  us  was  concerned.  If  Jack  is 
scientific,  the  writer  has  to  tell  him  that  he  will  never  make  a 
penny  by  his  pen,  or  by  his  writing-machine,  as  we  should  say 
nowadays.  "  Scientific  papers  are  rarely  paid  for.  The  honour  of 
an  insertion  is  considered  sutiicient  equivalent."  The  correspon- 
dent is  speaking  only  of  scientific  periodicals,  for  journals  at  large 
in  that  old  world  of  thirty  years  aero  knew  science  only  by  the 
contemptuous  name  which  it  still  bears  in  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities. Here  is  a  great  change.  Popular  science  is  now,  to 
put  it  plainly,  remunerative.  Editors  will  pay  to  know  why 
ilower3  are  flowers,  why  the  human  frame  is  less  hairy  than  that 
of  the  gorilla,  why  birds'  wings  are  eminently  well  adapted  to 
the  exercise  of  flying,  and  the  like.  The  great  public  is  also 
interested  in  astronomy,  it  dotes  on  geology,  and  may  even 
be  interested  in  archteology,  if  the  archaeology  be  that  of 
truly  Biblical  nations.  About  Greek  and  lionian  antiquities 
men  will  never,  in  all  probability,  interest  the  great  subscribing 
public.  Science,  however,  now  commands  a  respectable  price. 
Its  slang  invades  novels  and  social  essays.  A  man's  reputation  is 
more  or  less  blasted  when  he  is  thought  unscientific.  Thus,  if  Jack 
had  lived  in  our  enlightened  age,  he  might  have  made  a  very  fair 
income  out  of  the  popular  science  which  was  once  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  the  "honour  of  insertion."  To  be  sure,  even  thirty 
years  ago,  as  our  letter-writer  informs  us,  Jack  might  have  tried 
to  establish  relations  with  Chambers's  Journal.  If  he  had  sent 
his  contributions  to  Bentley't  or  Fraser's,  "  the  editorial  answer 
would  have  been  that  our  staff  is  complete."  At  that  period 
"  manuscripts,  as  a  rule,  are  never  returned."    Now  every  literary 


bogiuner  knows  that  manuscripts  are  terribly  apt  to  be  returned ; 
and  a  sorry  spectacle  indeed  is  that  of  a  manuscript  which  comes 
back  (like  the  boomerang)  to  the  hand  which  discharged  it.  _ 

Science  has  become  a  paying  article,  but  poetry,  we  fear,  is  still 
what  our  letter-writer  describes  it.  "  Poetry  is  a  drug  in  the  market." 
Poetry  was  a  drug  in  the  Alexandrian  market  twenty-one  hundred 
vears  a«-o.  Theocritus  (whom  the  commis-voyageurs  of  letters 
would  now  be  happy  to  employ)  describes  his  own  disgust  when  his 
rejected  manuscripts  returned  to  him.  They  trooped  back,  he  says, 
with  faces  bowed  and  with  dusty  feet ;  they  sneaked  into  their  old 
place  in  his  desk;  "  there  is  their  drear  abode,  when  they  bring  no 
earnings  home."  What  Theocritus  says  was  true  thirty  years  ago, 
as  it  is  to-day.  No  one,  not  even  Edgar  Poe,  ever  made  a  compe- 
tence by  writing  verses  for  the  magazines.  "  An  editor,"  says  our 
letter-writer,  "  may  insert  a  piece  in  compliment  to  the  poet ;  but 
tin  gives  him  none."  Now  he  sometimes  does  give  him  "  tin," 
especially  when  his  name  is  a  useful  advertisement.  The  poet, 
indeed,  who  give's  away  his  verses  is  precisely  like  the  prose-writer 
who  makes  an  editor  "a  present  of  his  prose—"  he  is  a  fool  ex 
officio" 

From  magazines,  which  were  unsatisfactory  enough,  the  guide 
and  friend  of  Jack  turns  to  newspapers.  If  Jack  would  be  a 
journalist,  he  declares,  Jack  must  make  up  his  mind  to  these  six 
things,    lie  must  be  ready — 

1.  "  To  write  at  a  moment's  notice." 

2.  "  To  write  sick  or  well." 

3.  "  To  write  day  or  night." 

4.  "  To  submit  to  some  mortifications." 

5.  "  To  make  disreputable  acquaintance.?,  occasionally,  or  at  least,  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  men  of  no  principle." 

6.  "  After  a  year's  trial  must  make  up  his  mind  to  get  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted, and  have  a  disrelish  for  literature." 

If  Jack  was  deterred  by  these  considerations  from  becoming  a 
journalist,  Jack  must  have  been  what  the  slang  of  that  period 
called  a  "  muff."  There  is  surely  no  great  hardship  in  having  to 
"writeat  a  moment's  notice,"  and,  as  to  writing  "  sick  or  well,"  no  man 
engaged  in  business  or  in  professional  life  can  afford  to  nurse  every 
cold  and  every  headache.  There  are  "  mortifications "  in  all 
positions  from  the  statesman's  to  the  omnibus  conductor's,  and 
politicians  as  well  as  most  other  men  of  the  world  have  to  "  make 
disreputable  acquaintances  occasionally."  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  a 
strict  moralist,  allowed  that  such  acquaintances  might  be  useful 
and  amusing,  though  he  remarked  that  we  cannot  hope  to  meet 
them  in  a  happy  future,  and  so  must  make  the  best  of  them  in 
this  life. 

It  is  the  horrid  profligacy  of  the  children  of  the  press  that  most 
disgusts  our  moralist.  "  I  shall  give  you  a  specimen,"  he  says, 
"  of  the  low  class  of  literary  man,"  and  he  does  not  conceal  his 
belief  that  most  literary  men  are  low,  and  will  persecute  virtue  out 
of  the  profession  : — 

It  is  not  often  lately  [writes  the  didactic  one]  that  I  have  been  out  of 
mv  lodgings  after  ten  at  night.  Last  night  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  the 
"  Tomkins  Club,"  on  purpose  to  see  Bustler  about  Jack.  The  "  Tomkins 
Club  "  is,  on  the  whole,  a  gentlemanly  club.  The  conversation  is  generally 
confined  to  literature,  politics,  authors,  &c.  To  my  surprise  I  found  three 
Unitarian  preachers  there.  This  was  at  the  "  Welsh  Rabbit."  One  of  the 
members,  at  breaking  up,  had  occasion  to  see  a  gentleman  at  the  "White 
Serpent,"  in  Fleet  Street.  Bustler  and  I  accompanied  him.  Here  another 
literary  coterie  meets  ;  reporters,  penny-a-liners,  small  editors,  "  own 
correspondents,"  and  the  like.  They  were  in  the  full  zenith  of  their  orgies, 
punch,  wine,  smoke,  jokes,  puns,  and  whole  rivers  of  tilth,  blasphem}',  lewd- 
ness, devilry.  .  .  1  was  bespattered  with  praises  ad  nauseam.  I  might 
have  swum  in  liquor,  but  for  once  I  put  on  the  strong  man.  There  was  no 
retreating.  The  door  was  bolted,  and  until  one  this  morning  the  internal 
row  was  kept  up.  An  adjournment  was  proposed  to  the  "  Yellow  Bear," 
and  I  wa  s  dragged  along  Fleet  Street  with  the  devil's  own  crew,  who  were 
hooting,  yelling,  spouting,  singing,  until  the  "  Bear"  was  reached.  Bustler  and 
I  were  the  only  two  rational  men  in  the  gang.  We  agreed  to  cotton  together, 
and  fight  our  way  out,  if  must  be.  The  coterie  at  the  "  Bear  "  have  distinct 
interests  from  those  of  the  "  White  Serpent."  I  could  see  there  were 
jealousies  and  rivalries.  Soon  came  high  words  and  fightings,  pots  and 
glasses  were  shyed,  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  innocent  man  to  avoid  these 
missiles,  seeing  that  the  room  was  one  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  We  did  not 
make  our  escape  till  four  o'clock  this  morning. 

After  this  long  narrative  the  adviser  of  Jack  says  that  Jack  will 
have  to  be  hail-fellow-well-met  with  these  noisy  gentlemen,  if  he 
wishes  to  succeed  in  literature. 

Is  not  this  like  a  scene  from  some  tale  of  Babylonian  revels,  or 
of  the  excesses  of  Mycerinus?  'Tis  only  thirty  years  ago,  and 
what  a  gratifying  diminution  of  rowdiness  among  men  of  letters 
have  these  thirty  years  beheld !  A  drunken  editor  in  Fleet  Street 
would  excite  as  much  amazement  as  a  Mastodon.  Who  throws  pots 
and  glasses  now  in  the  tap  of  the  "  White  Serpent  ?  Is  there 
any  "  White  Serpent"  any  more  ?  is  punch  a  liquor  known  to  any 
one  but  the  scholiast  on  Dickens's  novels?  Do  "coteries"  still 
exist,  these  fine  old  coteries  of  which  our  didactic  letter-writer 
was  thinking  ?  If  A.,  who  writes  in  the  Period,  will  not 
booze  with  B.,  does  B.  threaten  to  withdraw  his  own  valued 
articles  unless  those  of  A.  are  pitched  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  The  whole  noisy  life  has  become  an  impossibility  and 
an  anachronism.  It  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  gin  and  journalism,  any  more 
than  between  punch  and  special  pleading.  The  gents  who  used 
to  booze  in  the  "Yellow  Bear"  have  risen  in  the  world.  They 
belong  to  gilded  clubs  far  from  the  classic  "  Welsh  Babbit."  They 
go  to  races  on  the  drags  of  dukes.  They  interview  professional 
beauties  and  "  the  common  Hangman,"  and  retail  the  goad  things 
of  the  very  highest  personages.  They  have  forgotten  what  "  early 
purl  "  was  like,  and  they  sport  a  scientific  acquaintance  with 
brands  and  vintages.    They  call  lords  by  their  Christian  names — 
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in  print.  Every  one,  in  short,  is  much  more  respectable  and  re- 
fined than  was  the  journalist  of  thirty  years  ago.  A  slight  diffi- 
culty  with  grammar,  an  inability  to  print  Latin  quotations  cor- 
rectly, a  tendency  to  speak  of  people  as  "  clever  but  astute  " — these 
survivals  in  style  still  remain  and  bear  witness  to  the  old  rowdy 
days  of  porter  and  reporters. 

By  a  pleasing  coincidence  the  fragment  of  ancient  history  on 
which  we  have  been  commenting  reached  us  in  company  with 
this  piece  of  information  : — "  A  Correspondent  (of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette)  states  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  form  a  religious 
guild  for  persons  connected  with  tb.3  press, '  from  the  editor  to  the 
stoker's  boy  at  the  engine.'  The  rules  are  that  the  members  should 
pledge  themselves  to  go  to  some  place  of  worship  at  least  once  on 
Sundays,  and,  if  possible,  once  on  week-days;  to  spend  five  minutes 
a  day  in  private  prayer  ;  to  be  temperate  in  dress,  speech,  and  food  " 
(nothing  is  said  about  drink);  "to  be  friendly  with  those  with 
whom  they  work;  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  to  join  the 
Guild." 

Here  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  journalism  of  thirty  years  ago, 
svhen  men  spent  many  more  than  five  minutes  a  day  in  public  pro- 
fanity !  One  seems  to  see  the  "  stoker-boy  at  the  engine  "  trying  to 
induce  the  editor  to  join  the  Guild,  and  timidly  saying,  "  What, 
Dever !  "  when  the  latter  assures  his  young  friend  that  he  never 
uses  naughty  words  when  the  wrong  nobleman  is  libelled  by  the 
lively  leader  writer. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

IT  was  only  to  be  expected  that  on  his  return  to  England  Car- 
dinal Newman  would  receive  the  formal  congratulations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  in  this  country  on  his  elevation  to  the 
purple.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Leo  XIII.  had  rightly  inter- 
preted their  mind,  and  indeed  the  mind  of  Englishmen  generally,  in 
judging  that  they  would  appreciate  the  compliment  paid  to  one  so 
eminently  deserving  of  the  highest  honour  his  Church  had  to 
bestow.  Among  Roman  Catholics  that  feeling  has  been  dormant, 
or  at  least  kept  in  reserve,  during  the  last  pontificate,  when  Dr. 
Newman's  name  was  known  to  be  held  in  small  reverence  at 
Rome ;  but  all  the  more  eagerly  and  universally  has  it  been  avowed 
since  another  spirit  has  become  dominant  at  the  Vatican,  and  the 
present  Pope  is  well  known  to  have  said  to  many  eminent  person- 
ages that  he  designed  this  act  of  his  to  be  "  the  programme  of  his 
pontificate."  The  amount  of  the  presentation  fund  raised  for  the 
now  Cardinal  is  not  stated,  but  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption — 
observed  in  France  under  the  late  regime  as  the  fete  Napoleon — 
was  selected  for  the  delivery  of  a  congratulatory  address  from  the 
Committee,  followed  by  similar  addresses  from  the  Poor  School 
Committee,  the  Committee  of  St.  George's  Club,  and  the  Catholic 
Academia,  of  which  Cardinal  Manning  is  the  president,  to  each 
of  which  Cardinal  Newman  made  a  separate  reply.  There  are 
some  points  in  the  address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Presentation 
Fund,  which  is  alone  published  in  full,  as  well  as  in  the  Cardinal's 
replies  to  this  and  the  other  addresses,  which  are  worth 
noting,  though  of  course  there  is  always  a  certain  air  of  formality, 
not  to  say  unreality,  about  such  documents.  Cardinal  Newman 
himself  however  never  speaks  at  random,  or  without  putting 
some  distinct  meaning  and  purpose  into  his  words,  and  if  his  re- 
plies to  those  friendly  felicitations  have  not  the  general  interest 
and  significance  of  the  carefully  prepared  discourse  on  dogmatic 
belief  which  he  delivered  at  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  his  elevation 
to  the  Sacred  College,  they  still  suggest  many  topics  for  reflection. 
The  opening  address,  evidently  compiled  by  a  convert  of  a  very  con- 
troversial turn  of  mind,  enumerates  at  some  length  the  claims  of 
the  new  Cardinal  to  distinction,  giving  a  sort  of  summary  of  his 
literary  career  before  and  siuce  his  conversion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  hailing  him  by  the  fivefold  title  of  "  theologian, 
philosopher,  historian,  preacher,  and  poet,"  who  has  thrown  over 
his  work  in  each  domain  alike  the  light  of  genius.  Of  this  state- 
ment there  is  no  need  to  complain,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  "  Catholics  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  "  should  do 
their  best  to  make  controversial  capital  out  of  the  career  of  so 
distinguished  a  convert.  After  speaking  of  his  great  services  to 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  vast  personal  influence  he  wielded 
at  Oxford,  "  such  as  had  never  been  reached  by  any  minister  of 
any  rank  in  the  Established  Church  during  the  three  centuries  of 
its  existence,"  the  address  proceeds  : — 

The  effect  of  twelve  years  of  unexampled  work  as  its  defender,  terminated  by 
your  conversion,  was  to  impress  upon  thinking  minds,  even  though  they  did 
not  follow  you  in  your  submission  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  conviction  that 
the  system  which  you  bad  left  could  never  again  be  defended  upon  the 
principle  of  authority.  It  was  a  great  example,  the  force  of  which  all  felt 
could  never  be  exceeded.  It  needed  the  united  gifts  of  nature  and  grace, 
matured  in  a  life  of  piety,  to  bridge  the  chasm  of  ignorance,  of  calumny, 
and  of  antipathy  which  then  divided  Englishmen  from  the  Church,  and  in 
you  the  work  was  done  by  the  providence  of  God. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  his  writings  and  influence  in  the 
Church  of  his  adoption.  One  passage  only  need  be  specially  no- 
ticed here,  because  it  virtually  endorses  the  "  minimizing  "  views 
of  the  Vatican  decrees  put  forward  in  the  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.    We  have  italicized  a  few  critical  words  : — 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  Catholics  as  members  of  the  great  spiritual 
kingdom  iu  reference  to  the  temporal  State  in  which  they  may  be  cast,  it  is 
fresh  in  our  remembrance  that  when  the  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council  de- 
fining the  infallibility  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  was  called  in  question,  and 
a.u  attack  upon  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  to  their  Sovereign  grounded  upon 


that  decree,  you  responded  to  a  general  call  that  you  should  take  up  our 
defence,  and  in  a  short  treatise  grasping  all  the  bearings  of  a  delicate  and 
complex  subject,  you  satisfied  the  utmost  demand  of  an  over-excited  public 
opinion  ;  you  even  turned  it  in  our  favour ;  you  spoke,  and  the  impeach- 
ment of  our  loyalty  fell  to  the  ground,  and  we  stood  acquitted  and 
justified. 

In  his  reply  Cardinal  Newman  wisely  passes  over  the  controver- 
sial portions  of  the  address,  and  says  nothing  of  Anglicanism.  He 
does  however  dwell  on  what  he  calls  the  political  or  external 
aspect  of  the  Catholic  Church.  "  The  Holy  Father,  the  Hier- 
archy, the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom,  form  not  only  a  spiri- 
tual but  a  visible  body,  and  as  being  visible  they  are  necessarily  a 
political  body.  They  become  and  cannot  but  become  a 
temporal  polity."  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer 
from  these  words  that  the  Church,  according  to  Cardinal 
Newman's  idea  of  her  functions,  ought  to  mix  herself  up 
in  what  are  commonly  understood  by  political  controversies. 
We  take  him  to  mean  simply  that  in  her  own  domain  the  Church 
is  necessarily  a  visible  and  imperial  power,  "  an  Ecumenical 
Empire."  He  explains  indeed  that  he  is  "  not  speaking  of  a 
temporal  dominion,  but  of  temporal  pre-eminence  and  authority, 
of  a  moral  and  social  power,  of  a  visible  grandeur  which  even 
those  who  do  not  acknowledge  it  feel  and  bow  before."  His 
words,  to  be  rightly  understood,  should  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  impressive  as  well  as  the 
earliest  of  his  Oxford  sermons,  on  "  the  Visible  Church  for  the 
Sake  of  the  Elect,"  where  the  correlative  view  of  the  exclusively 
internal  and  spiritual  object  of  the  Church's  work  on  earth  is  in- 
sisted upon — a  sermon  which  he  has  himself,  if  we  mistake  not, 
referred  to  and  reaffirmed  in  principle  in  his  later  writings.  He 
spoke  no  doubt  in  his  Oxford  sermons  also  of  "  the  Christian 
Church  as  an  imperial  power,"  but  it  was  in  the  sense  and  with  the 
limitations  already  indicated,  and  he  is  evidently  speaking  in  the 
same  sense  now.  A  visible  body  extended  over  the  world,  with 
an  organization,  hierarchy,  and  laws  of  its  own,  believed  to  be 
in  their  origin  and  principles  of  divine  institution,  must  in- 
evitably be  regarded  by  its  members  and  must  appear  to  the  world 
without  as  a  polity  or  empire,  and  it  may  easily  become,  as  in 
the  middle  ages  it  often  showed  itself,  a  political  power  in  the 
more  ordinary  and  vulgar  sense  of  the  term.  But  this  is  an  acci- 
dent of  particular  ages  or  states  of  society  ;  it  is  an  accident  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  writings,  Dr.  Newman  has  never 
specially  sympathized  with  or  admired,  still  less  betrayed  any 
desire  to  recall. 

There  is  however  more  of  directly  personal  feeling,  and  self- 
revelation,  so  to  say,  in  the  Cardinal's  replies  to  the  addresses 
of  the  Poor  School  Committee  and  the  Academia,  and  we  can 
readily  credit  the  report  that  they  were  listened  to  by  those  pre- 
sent with  deep  emotion.  He  tells  us  in  the  first  something  about 
his  University  life  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  second  something  about 
his  literary  labours,  and  his  own  way  of  regarding  them.  In 
replying  to  the  Poor  School  Committee  the  Cardinal  is  natu- 
rally led  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  education,  though  he  has 
never  been  directly  concerned  in  the  work  of  primary  education, 
which  is  we  presume  their  special  function.  He  expresses  his 
satisfaction  that,  with  whatever  shortcomings,  he  has  done  some- 
thing in  his  time  "  for  the  great  work  of  education,"  and  goes  on 
to  observe  that  in  his  old  Oxford  days  he  set  himself  to  a 
task  "  of  making  the  school  as  also  the  lecture  room  Christian," 
and  that  as  a  tutor  of  Oriel  he  maintained  "  even  fiercely  " 
that  his  employment  was  distinctly  pastoral.  He  con- 
sidered that  by  the  status  of  the  University  a  tutor's  profession 
is  of  a  religious  nature,  and  therefore  he  would  only  accept  or 
retain  the  office  on  this  understanding.  He  adds  that  he  has  felt 
justified  on  the  same  principle  since  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood in  not  undertaking  parochial  duties  and  allowing  himself  a 
wide  range  of  secular  reading  and  thought  and  of  literary  work. 
In  short  he  considers  the  educational  to  be  included  under  the 
priestly  office,  and  that  "  a  college  tutor  has  the  care  of  souls." 
Such  a  viewof  tutorial  obligations  at  Oxford  was  intelligible  enough, 
and  not  uncommon,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Newman  was  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  college  tutors  were  clergymen ;  it 
could  hardly  be  maintained  now  when  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  laymen.  But  that  is  another  matter.  The  main  interest  of 
the  passage  lies  in  the  revelation  of  the  speaker's  estimate  of  the 
high  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  work  of  education,  to  which 
through  life  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted. 

In  replying  to  the  address  of  the  Academia,  a  literary  society 
established  by  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he  refers,  as  is  only 
natural,  to  his  own  literary  efforts,  and  appears  to  consider  the  mul- 
tifarious merit  ascribed  to  him  under  "  five  great  names  "  a  some- 
what ambiguous  commendation.  The  variety  of  subjects  on  which 
he  has  written  rather  suggests  to  him  the  thought  that  to  be 
various  is  generally  to  be  superficial,  though  he  does  not  blame 
himself  for  a  variety  which  could  not  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  seldom  written  without  some  special  call,  though  he  has  ever 
felt  it  to  be  an  unpleasant  necessity,  and  has  envied  those  who 
were  free  to  devote  themselves  to  some  one  science  or  line  of  re- 
search. In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  previous  works,  the  Lectures 
on  University  Education,  Dr.  Newman  makes  a  similar  apology 
for  the  miscellaneous  character  of  his  writings,  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  "  rarely  been  master  of  his  own  studies,"  and  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  has  never  chosen  his  subject  for  himself,  but 
has  been  prompted  to  take  it  up  for  some  special  occasion  or  ne- 
cessity or  call  of  duty  pressing  on  him  at  the  moment.  And  it 
would  be  easy  to  verity  this  statement  in  detail  by  a  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  and  immediate  occasion  of  his  successive  pub- 
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lications.  But  if  this  be  matter  of  regret  to  tlie  author,  it  can 
hardly  be  other  thau  matter  of  congratulation  to  his  readers.  In 
his  case  to  be  various  has  not  been  to  be  superficial,  and 
though  he  might  perhaps  have  achieved  greater  eminence  in  some 
one  particular  department  of  speculation — say  as  a  theologian 
or  an  historian — by  confining  himself  to  it,  he  could  hardly 
have  found  the  same  scope  for  the  play  and  energy  of  so 
brilliant  and  versatile  a  genius  as  a  specialist.  Theology 
might  possibly  have  been  the  richer,  but  the  world  would 
certainly  have  been  the  poorer  for  his  concentration  of  mind 
on  one  subject  exclusively.  Life  is  indeed  too  short  for 
universal  knowledge,  but  it  is  surely  no  paradox  to  say  that 
nobody  can  understand  any  one  subject  thoroughly  who  under- 
stands nothing  else.  And  it  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  method  of  treatment  that,  whatever  particular  subject 
he  is  engaged  upon,  he  never  forgets  its  bearing  on  other  branches 
of  knowledge  and  their  bearing  on  it.  If  he  is  rightly  described 
as  at  once  theologian,  philosopher,  and  historian — and,  let  us  add, 
classical  scholar — he  is  all  those  together  and  not  by  turns,  lie  is  a 
theologian  alike  in  bis  Historical  Sketches  and  History  of  the 
Arians  and  in  his  Grammar  of  Assent ;  he  is  philosophical  in  his 
Sermons  and  his  poetry,  and  historical  in  his  treatment  of 
Christian  doctrine.  His  works  sparkle  with  illustrations 
and  obiter  dicta  which  often  have  an  independent  interest  of 
their  own  even  greater  than  their  immediate  value  as  bear- 
ing on  tho  argument  in  hand.  And  the  force  and  interest  of 
his  treatment  is  always  indefinitely  enhanced  by  that  marvellous 
vigour  and  purity  of  style,  that  almost  absolute  command  over  the 
resources  of  his  mother  tongue,  to  which  the  addresses  do  not 
apparently  allude,  but  which  the  English  public  has  long  felt  to 
constitute  one  main  charm  of  his  writings  and  secret  of  their 
power.  It  is  con-picuous  equally,  though  in  very  various  forms,  in 
the  transparent  simplicity  of  Apologia, m  the  subtle  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  Grammar  of  Assent,  and  in  the  most  highly-wrought 
rhetoric  of  the  Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations.  And  this 
mastery  of  language  must  itself  be  partly  due  to  the  wide  range  of 
subject-matter  on  which  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  employed. 
There  are  few  living  writers  in  whose  works,  though  they  may  not 
cover  a  tithe  of  the  same  space,  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  point 
out  a  passage,  which  is  tame,  or  bombastic,  or  obscure.  We  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  Cardinal  Newman  has  secured 
himself  one  distinction  which  is  by  no  means  an  heirlooui  of  the 
Sacred  College,  and  is  beyond  the  power  of  sovereign  or  pontiff  to 
confer.  W  hile  the  English  tongue  survives,  his  works  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten. 


NEIiYOUSXESS. 

THERE  are  fashions  in  maladies,  as  in  other  things,  and  well- 
bred  people  should  take  care  that  they  are  never  attacked  by 
vulgar  complaints.  Death  itself  society  always  more  or  less  resents 
as  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  considered  allowable  in  these  clays  to 
'•'  succumb "  to  typhoid  fever,  which  is  the  only  fatal  disease 
recognized  in  polite  circles.  If,  however,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  die  of  this  complaint,  there  is  a  minor  one  from  which 
we  may  without  offence  sutler  during  life,  and  the  title  of 
this  malady  is  "  nervousness.''  We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  time  when  a  nervous  patient  was  always  attended  by  a  strong- 
minded  satellite,calliug  himself  a  valet  or  travelling  servant,  but  who 
was  in  reality  a  keeper  from  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  Now,  how- 
ever, every  sentimental  hypochondriac  is  said  to  suffer  from  nervous- 
ness. Whatever  may  be  the  matter  with  a  man,  from  ennui  to  tooth- 
ache, if  he  is  in  the  least  danger  of  a  pill  or  the  dentist's  forceps,  he 
avows  himself  to  be  the  victim  of  nervousness.  The  treatment  of 
nervous  diseases  has  become  a  recognized  speciality,  and  just  as  some 
doctors  will  tell  you  that  you  are  suffering  from  gout,  pulmonary 
affection,  or  Blight's  disease,  according  to  the  ailment  which  it 
is  their  special  province  to  cure,  so  will  others,  under  precisely 
similar  conditions,  inform  you  that  you  are  the  victim  of  shattered 
nerves.  Such  practitioners  have  much  to  answer  for.  As  it  is  a 
pity  that  certain  people  ever  learned  to  write  their  names,  so  it  is 
a  still  greater  pity  that  certain  others  ever  discovered  that  they 
possessed  nerves. 

Nervousness  is  one  of  the  most  anomalous  of  human  attri- 
butes. The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reputed  to  have  said  in  a 
paradoxical  mood  that  he  would  prefer  leading  an  army  of 
cowards  to  any  other,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  men  of 
extremely  nervous  temperament  often  display  the  most  intrepid 
bravery  on  an  emergency.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  young  and 
timid  soldiers  may  be  too  much  frightened  to  run  away ;  and 
we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  there  is  no  foundation 
of  truth  in  the  Irishism  that  people  may  be  "  too  frightened 
to  be  afraid."  It  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to"  be  so 
alarmed  that  he  dare  not  think  about  danger,  and,  rather  than 
p^use  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  perils  which  threaten  him, 
will  rush  madly  into  action,  if  only  to  banish  the  thoughts 
which  would  appal  him.  Nervousness  and  courage  frequently  go 
htnd  in  hand.  A  horse  which  will  shy  at  a  sparrow  is  often  a 
bold  hunter;  and  a  woman  who  screams  when  a  gun  is  fired  will 
sometimes  ride  very  hard  with  hounds.  Those  who  are  childishly 
nervous  about  paying  a  visit  to  the  dentist  will  perhaps  face  a 
terrible  operation,  or  even  death  itself,  with  comparative  calmness; 
and  we  once  knew  a  wonderfully  fearless  man  who  had  a 
childish  dread  of  meeting  a  funeral.     Lord  Byron,  who  was 


always  prepared  to  accept  challenges,  and  practised  for  hours 
daily  with  his  pistols,  was  a  coward  on  horseback.  To  say 
that  a  man  is  nervous  often  simply  means  that  he  has  an  imaginative 
mind,  which,  under  circumstances  in  which  others  feel  no  appre- 
hensions, sees  dangers,  conjures  up  every  evil  that  could  pos- 
sibly happen,  and  is  haunted  by  recollections  of  accidents  that 
have  occurred  under  similar  conditions.  Again,  nervousness  con- 
sists in  an  intensely  susceptible  state  of  the  perceptive  organs,  and 
it  is  a  curious  paradox  that  in  some  things  men  are  proud  and  in 
others  ashamed  of  such  a  condition.  Thus  they  are  proud  of  being 
good  judges  of  wine  and  cookery,  which  means  nothing  more  than 
that  their  palates  are  nervous  and  delicate ;  they  like  to  be  con- 
sidered connoisseurs  of  works  of  art,  which  implies  that  their 
optic  nerves  are  highly  sensitive  ;  and  they  profess  a  refined  horror 
of  bad  music  and  bad  smells,  which  signities  excitability  of  the 
nervous  tissues  of  the  ears  and  nose.  Yet  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  have  it  believed  that  they  would  dislike  active  military  service, 
in  which  they  would  have  to  encounter  inferior  wine  and  cookery, 
loathsome  sights,  heartrending  sounds,  and  pestilential  odours.  If 
at  home  they  lived  like  Spartans,  or  if  they  were  to  own  that 
their  accustomed  luxuries  were  but  idle  indulgences,  they  might 
be  consistent ;  but  we  can  conceive  no  greater  contradiction  thau 
the  simultaneous  profession  of  delicate  tastes  and  military 
ardour.  Much  of  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  nervous- 
ness is  involuntary.  Trembling  affords  a  good  example  of  this. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  tremble  without  feeling  in  the  least  afraid. 
This  want  of  control  over  the  nerves  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but 
sometimes  fraught  with  evil  consequences.  Surgeons  and  school- 
masters of  the  mildest  dispositions  have,  when  performing  the 
corporal  operations  incident  to  their  professions,  committed  actual 
brutalities  through  sheer  nervousness ;  and  dogs  have  been  said 
(by  their  owners)  to  bite,  and  horses  to  kick  from  the  same  cause ; 
but  the  origin  of  such  unpleasant  results  is  a  source  of  little 
comfort  to  the  kicked  or  the  bitten,  the  patient  or  the  schoolbov. 
Men  with  excitable  nerves,  although  they  may  be  weak  and 
unstable,  become  heroes  of  forlorn  hopes,  save  the  lives  of 
others  under  desperate  circumstances,  and  give  heroic  sums  to 
charities  when  suddenly  appealed  to.  Yet  in  every-day  life  the 
same  people  frequently  prove  timid,  fanciful,  weak,  and  foolish. 
Most  of  us  probably  know  instances  in  which  old  officers  who 
have  been  distinguished  by  their  brilliant  personal  braverv  have 
almost  nullified  the  services  they  formerly  rendered  to  their 
country  by  the  flagrant  foilies  of  which  they  were  afterwards 
guilty  in  civil  and  social  life. 

The  nervousness  which  proceeds  from  a  direct  fear  of  pain  is 
generally  regarded  as  of  the  most  despicable  character.  But  in 
summarily  condemning  it  people  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  fearlessness  often  proceeds  from  thoughtlessness  and  dulness 
of  intellect,  and  that  pain  affects  some  men  far  more  than 
others.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  may  be  obtained  by  tickling- 
two  children,  when  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  .one 
enjoys,  while  the  other  dislikes,  the  process.  But  in  the 
endurance  of  sensations  which  are  more  or  less  painful  to  every- 
body, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  sutler  mere  irritation  where 
others  go  through  agonies.  Men  may  conceal  their  pain,  and  in 
certain  cases  it  is  well  that  they  should  do  so  ;  but  to  dread  pain 
is  natural,  while  to  be  indiflerent  to  it  is  unnatural.  There  is 
nothing  nobler  than  to  endure  pain  patiently  for  a  good  object,  but 
there  is  no  special  virtue  in  mere  indifference  to  it,  apart  from  its 
cause.  Besides  the  actual  fear  of  suffering,  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  not  the  power  of  concealing  their  feelings  makes  some 
people  appear  more  nervous  than  perhaps  they  really  are.  It  is 
possible  to  be  more  afraid  of  seeming  nervous  than  of  the  actual 
suffering.  Again,  the  varieties  of  nervous  susceptibility  are  shown 
by  the  different  manner  in  which  the  distress  of  others  affects 
various  persons.  One  perhaps  may  be  utterly  indifferent  to  it ; 
a  second  may  be  annoyed  at  seeing  the  unpleasant  spectacle  ;  a 
third  may  simply  moralize ;  a  fourth  may  profess  sympathy ; 
a  fifth  may  take  absolute  pleasure  in  it ;  and  a  sixth  may  appear  to 
suffer  almost  more  than  the  actual  victim.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
make  a  practical  experiment  on  this  point,  let  him  take  half-a- 
dozen  men  of  different  temperaments  to  see  an  operation  per- 
formed, or  let  him  lead  them  through  the  surgical  wards  of  a 
hospital  while  the  surgeons  and  dressers  are  going  their  rounds. 

A  very  different,  though  equally  curious,  description  of  nervous- 
ness is  that  which  is  commonly  known  as  "  fidgeting."  Although 
women  are  usually  considered  to  be  more  nervous  tnan  men,  they 
certainly  fidget  less.  Put  an  equal  number  of  men  and  of  women 
to  sit  for  half  an  hour  upon  armchairs  with  loose  chintz 
covers  and  antimacassars.  When  the  women  rise,  the  general 
appearance  of  their  seats  will  be  little  altered;  but  when 
the  men  leave  their  chairs,  there  will  remain  visible  evidences  of  a 
screwlike  action  upon  the  chintz,  and  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  half 
the  antimacassars  are  not  torn  from  their  places.  Or  if  a  ladv 
and  gentleman  converse  together  beside  a  drawing-room  table 
covered  with  knick-knacks,  the  former  will  not  touch  them,  but 
the  latter  will  select  some  object  and  nervously  play  with  it  in  a 
meaningless  manner.  One  of  the  most  wearisome  and  provokin"- 
forms  of  fidgetiness  is  that  known  as  "pacing  the  quarterdeck" 
in  which  the  offender  traces  and  retraces  a  short  space  of 
ground  or  carpet,  like  a  wild  beast  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
when  feeding-time  draws  near.  In  this  habit,  and  in  any 
of  the  many  other  ways  in  which  a  man  can  show  that  he  has  vol 
what  children  term  "  the  fidgets  in  his  legs,"  ho  has  the 
power  of  making  an  intolerable  nuisance  of  himself.  The 
arch-fidget  of  history  was  tho  great  Napoleon.     Not  only 
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did  lie  pace  up  and  down,  but  be  also  -whittled  chairs  and  tables, 
and  did  other  naughty  things  for  which  a  judicious  nurse  would 
have  tied  up  his  hands  in  iingerless  gloves.  Such  habits  are  but 
forms  of  nervousness,  and  it  is  certain  that  Napoleon  was  essentially 
a  nervous  man.  To  look  nearer  home,  the  British  bar  affords  splendid 
examples  of  nervous  fidget.  Observe  barristers  pleading  a  cause. 
How  they  torture  a  piece  of  red  tape,  how  they  twirl  their  eye- 
glasses or  spectacles,  and  how  they  hitch  at  their  garments,  as  if 
they  momentarily  expected  them  to  desert  their  iinely  proportioned 
figures.  But,  worse  than  the  Q.C.'s,  and  even  worse  than  the 
domestic  peripatetic,  is  the  villain  who  is  abaudoned  to  a  perform- 
ance vulgarly  known  as  "  the  devil's  tattoo."  Who  shall  describe 
the  horrors  of  this  evil  habit  ?  An  organ-grinder  is  an  enemy  to 
mankind,  but  the  tattoo-beater  surely  owes  his  origin  to  something- 
worse  than  human.  For  such  criminals,  and  indeed  for  most  men 
-who  are  given  to  making  morning  calls,  we  would  suggest  that 
digitoriums  should  be  provided  in  every  drawing-room.  These 
harmless  instruments  might  then  be  the  means,  like  scientific  toys, 
of  combining  amusement  with  instruction. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  forms  of  nervousness  we  have  just  described 
is  that  they  produce  nervousness  in  others.  They  are,  in  fact,  in- 
fectious, although  the  symptoms  vary  in  different  patients.  The 
man  in  a  fidget,  the  pacer  up  and  down,  and  the  tattoo- beater  render 
other  people,  if  anything,  more  nervous  than  themselves.  It  is 
humiliating  to  be  forced  to  yawn  by  seeing  another  person  yawn  ; 
but  it  is  still  more  mortifying  to  be  fidgeted  by  the  fidgeti- 
ness of  others.  In  a  sick  room  a  nervous  person  is  unendurable, 
from  the  woman  who  perpetually  fancies  that  her  patient  is  in 
want  of  this,  that,  or  the  other,  to  the  man  who  drums  with  his 
fingers  upon  the  window-panes.  The  more  strictly  mental  forms 
of  nervousness  are  equally  troublesome  to  the  friends  of  the 
sufferer  and  to  himself.  He  is  miserable  himself,  and  he  makes 
those  around  him  miserable.  The  wife  has  no  bed  of  roses 
who  is  perpetually  informed  by  her  husband  of  slights  which 
his  imaginative  mind  supposes  to  have  been  offered  to  him ; 
nor  is  it  pleasant  to  her  to  hear  the  faithfulness  of  her  friends  con- 
stantly impugned,  or  to  be  told  that,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are 
doing  at  present,  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  family  may  have 
to  give  up  their  nice  house  and  go  into  lodgings,  and  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  girls  may  have  to  go  out  as  governesses. 

There  is  no  kind  of  doctoring  or  education  which  requires 
more  tact  and  skill,  more  patience,  more  firmness,  and  more 
forbearance,  than  the  cure  of  nervousness  in  others.  It  is 
often  an  inherent  disease,  which  will  only  submit  to  eradica- 
tion during  youth  ;  and  although  it  usually  yields  easily  to  judi- 
cious remedies,  it  becomes  aggravated  by  irritation,  and  returns 
with  increased  virulence  when  checked  by  too  severe  treatment. 
In  its  early  stages  it  is  manageable,  but  in  its  more  developed  forms 
it  is  utterly  incuiable. 


THE  ACCIDENT  IN  THE  CHANNEL. 

INTREPID  persons  who  risk  their  own  lives  in  attempting  to 
save  those  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  warned  that  their 
thoughtless  conduct  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  judges  of 
the  Maritime  Courts.  Such  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  language 
of  Mr.  Roth ery,  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  who  recently  had  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  two  lives 
from  a  Channel  steamer  on  the  22nd  of  July  last.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  men  who  was  drowned  on  this 
occasion  threw  himself  overboard,  and'  that  the  second  mate  sprang 
after  him  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life.  This  act  appears  to  Mr. 
Rothery  reprehensible,  and  he  sadly  shakes  his  head  over  the 
headlong  conduct  of  the  young  man  who  incurred  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  desperate  ellbrt  to  rescue  one  who  wilfully  sought 
his  own  salvation.  The  facts  of  the  case  which  elicited  this 
peculiar  expression  of  judicial  opinion  were  ascertained  with 
tolerable  clearness  in  the  inquiry  which  took  place  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  last.  From  the  evidence  then  given  it  appeared  that, 
on  July  22nd,  the  steamship  Albert  Edward,  belonging  to  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  left  Folkestone  for  Boulogne  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  on  board  a  considerable  number 
of  passengers.  A  gale  had  been  blowing  on  the  previous  day,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  swell  from  the  westward,  and  a  nasty  cross  sea 
caused  by  a  north-easterly  wind.  When  the  steamer  had  made  about 
five  miles  from  Folkestone,  Captain  Jenkins,  her  commander,  who 
was  on  the  lower  bridge  close  to  the  wheelhouse,  saw  a  passenger 
get  on  the  after  part  of  the  port  paddle-box,  and  at  once  ordered 
him  to  get  down  as  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  be  there.  The 
passenger  obeyed,  but  immediately  afterwards  got  on  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  paddle-box,  and  crying  out,  "  I  must,  I  must,"  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.  The  captain  promptly  gave  the  order  to  go 
astern,  and  the  second  mate  who  saw  the  man  in  the  water  flung 
a  life-buoy  towards  him,  and  then  jumped  overboard  to  save  the 
unhappy  wretch's  life  if  he  could.  It  became  necessary  of  course 
to  lower  a  boat,  but  this  proved  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty. 
There  were  two  large  lifeboats,  but  they  were  not  outside  the 
vessel  hanging  on  the  davits.  They  were  inboard  resting  ou 
chocks,  and  had  to  be  lifted  before  they  could  be  swung  outboard, 
the  efforts  of  thirteen  men  being  required  to  lift  the  end  of  one  of 
them.  Then  there  was  the  furl  her  difficulty  that,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  fall  of  the  after  boat  tackle  led,  the  after- 
gear  did  not  work  nearly  so  quickly  as  the  fore-gear,  and  con- 
siderable caution  was,  therefore,  necessary  in  lowering  the  boats.  On 


this  occasion  the  starboard  boat  was  got  off  the  chocks  and  swung  out- 
board. Some  men  got  into  her,  and  she  was  lowered;  but  unfortunately 
the  forward  fall  was  allowed  to  travel  too  fast,  and  the  bow  of  the 
boat  went  down  more  rapidly  than  the  stern.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
vious night's  rain  she  had  four  or  five  inches  of  water  in  her, 
which  of  course  flowed  forwards,  owing  probably  to  the  extra 
weight  which  was  thus  brought  to  bear  the  fore  davit  bent,  and 
the  bow  got  into  the  water.  The  steamer  had  at  the  time  a  little 
headway  on,  and  there  was  some  wash  from  the  paddles.  Hence 
the  strain  on  the  boat,  with  the  fore  part  in  the  water  and  the 
after  part  banging  from  the  davit,  was  very  great,  and  it  broke  in 
two.  Those  who  were  in  her  managed  to  get  ou  board  the  vessel 
again,  with  the  exception  of  a  stoker  named  Weekes,  who  wa3 
drowned.  While  this  disastrous  attempt  to  get  the  lifeboat  was 
being  made  the  passenger  who  had  jumped  overboard  had  disap- 
peared ;  but  the  second  mate  had  reached  the  lifebuoy  which  he 
had  himself  thrown  into  the  water,  and  had  kept  afloat.  After  the- 
destruction  of  the  starboard  boat,  the  port  one  was  safely  lowered, 
and  he  was  brought  on  board.  Of  the  stoker  nothing  could  he- 
seen  ;  and,  after  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  vessel 
proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

Now  there  are  certain  facts  with  regard  to  this  lamentable 
casualty  whicli  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  any  one  who  gives  attention 
to  the  account  of  what  occurred.  Here  was  a  vessel  frequently 
carrying  a  large  number  of  people  on  board,  which  might  surely 
be  expected  to  possess  the  ordinary  means  for  saving  life  in  the- 
event  of  a  mishap  which  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  improbable- 
Yet  the  necessity  of  having  a  boat  that  could  be  promptly  got  into 
the  water  was  entirely  ignored.  Before  one  of  the  two  lifeboats 
which  the  vessel  carried  could  be  used,  the  cumbrous  process  of 
lifting  it  off  the  chocks  and  swinging  it  outboard  had  to  be  gone 
through,  and  when  this  had  been  accomplished,  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  lower  the  boat  into  the  water,  as  one  of  the  tackle  worked  much 
more  quickly  and  easily  than  the  other.  It  surely  required  no  great 
foresight  to  see  that  with  such  an  arrangement  loss  of  life  in  the- 
event  of  any  one  falling  overboard  was,  to  say  the  least, 
by  no  means  improbable,  and  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
nobody  was  to  blame  for  the  absence  of  the  most  obvious 
precautions.  The  captain  cannot  perhaps  be  severely  blamed  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  boats  were  carried.  He  took  the  vessel, 
as  he  said  at  the  trial,  as  she  was  handed  over  to  him,  and,  inas- 
much as  repeated  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Surveyor 
produced  no  formal  and  official  complaint  respecting  them,  he  may 
have  thought  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  bestir  himself. 
Still,  as  a  seaman,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  boats  into  the  water.  Another  officer 
who  might  be  thought  to  be  to  some  extent  responsible  in  the 
matter  was  Captain  Edward  Jones,  the  superintendent  of  the- 
packets  at  Folkestone,  who  stated  in  his  evidence  that  a  much 
better  arrangement  than  that  which  prevailed  on  board  the  Albert 
Edward  would  be  to  have  three  or  four  small  boats  of  equal  cubic 
capacity  to  the  two,  not  placed  on  chocks  but  swung  out  on  davits. 
He  further  stated  that  he  could  alter  the  position  of  the  davits  so 
as  to  get  a  direct  lead  for  the  falls,  and  that  he  had  ordered  this  to- 
be  done ;  and  informed  the  Court  that  in  no  other  vessel  in  the 
service  were  the  davits  placed  as  in  the  Albert  Edward,  all  the 
others  carrying  their  boats  outside,  except  one  screw  steamer  lately 
built,  in  which  they  were  swung  inside,  but  were  not  upon  chocks- 
Captain  Jones  wound  up  his  evidence  by  saying  that  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  of  the  davits  was  altogether  bad ;  but  that  it 
had  been  made  by  experienced  builders  at  Belfast,  and  had  been 
passed  several  times  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade 
official  who  was  thus  alleged  to  have  approved  of  what  was  alto- 
gether bad  stated  that  he  had  surveyed  the  boats  in  October  last, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  lowered  on  an  even  keel  without  auy 
difficulty.  He  added,  however,  that  the  working  gear  was  not  of 
simple  construction,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  alter  it,  and  said 
that,  after  the  inspection,  he  expressed  his  opinion  about  the- 
awkwarduess  of  the  arrangement  to  Mr.  Earnshaw,  the  Super- 
intendent Engineer  of  the  Company  at  Folkestone.  Either,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Earnshaw  was  not  impressed  by  this  semi-official  remon- 
strance, or  else  the  matter  was  not  in  his  province,  for,  from 
October  to  July,  nothing  was  done. 

As  so  often  happens  then,  when  an  accident  occurs  owing  to 
faulty  contrivances,  which  might  have  been  set  right  with  no  great 
trouble,  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  whom  the  responsibility  rests. 
Divided  between  several  people  who  had  dilfereut  duties  to  per- 
form and  to  no  one  of  whom  the  whole  blame  can  be  attributed, 
it  disappears.  One  thing,  however,  is  abundantly  clear.  It  was 
known  that  the  arrangements  for  getting  the  boats  into  the  water 
were  not  good,  and  it  was,  therefore,  certainty  the  duty  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  vessel  to  see  that  everything  was  kept  in  working 
order,  and  that  the  crew  were  practised  in  manning  and  lowering 
the  boats,  so  that  if  a  man  fell  overboard,  there  might  be  no  more 
delay  than  was  unavoidable  in  getting  the  lifeboat  into  the  water. 
To  some  extent  this  duty  was  performed.  The  Captain  had  to 
give  a  certificate  each  mouth  respecting  the  condition  of  the  boats, 
and  seems  sometimes  to  have  inspected  them  himself,  though  more 
frequently  lie  left  the  work  to  the  carpenter.  The  tackle  of  the 
starboard  lifeboat  was  overhauled  every  two  or  three  days  to  see 
that  it  was  clear,  and  once  in  every  five  or  six  weeks  the  boat 
was  lowered.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  precaution  of  giving 
two  of  the  men  stations  at  the  tackle  falls  so  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  have  to  attend  to  them  and  to  lower  the 
boat,  was  not  taken.  A  man  was  stationed  at  the  after  fall,  but 
no  one  seems  to  have  been  stationed  at  the  other.    It  ia  also  to  be 
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noticed  that,  though  the  boats  were  supposed  to  be  constantly 
looked  to,  there  were  five  or  six  inches  of  water  in  the  starboard 
lifeboat  when  the  steamer  began  her  voyage  on  July  22nd.  The 
plug-hole  had  been  allowed  to  get  stopped  up  with  dirt  and  the 
rainwater  consequently  accumulated. 

With  these  and  the  other  facts  relating  to  thU  lamentable 
casualty  before  him,  Mr.  Rothery  had  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
Saturday  last ;  and  he  gave  a  somewhat  rambling  decision,  which 
wa9  certainly  not  characterized  by  severity  towards  any  one 
except  the  unfortunate  second  mate.  Of  his  strictures  on  this 
officer's  conduct  we  have  spoken  before,  and  we  shall  shortly 
mention  it  again.  "With  regard  to  the  other  officers  who  have 
been  mentioned,  the  Commissioner  said,  when  speaking  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  accident  happened  : — 

Owing  to  the  very  defective  construction  of  the  davit,  a  kink  occurred  in 
the  rope  which,  as  soon  as  it  canic  to  one  of  the  leads,  would  stop  it  and 
prevent  the  after  part  from  going  down,  while  at  the  same  time  the  man 
who  had  the  forward  fall  was  paying  it  out.  It  was  admitted  hy  Captain 
Jenkins  and  Captain  Jones  that  this  arrangement  of  the  davit  was  most 
defective  and  awkward.  It  was  well  known  to  both  those  officers  and  to 
the  crew  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  paying  out  the  after  fall,  and  yet  it 
required  some  such  accident  as  this  before  those  gentlemen  thought  it 
necessary  to  incur  the  expense  of  altering  the  davits  so  as  to  do  away  with 
this  most  objectionable  arrangement.  It  certainly  was  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  they  should  have  waited  till  an  accident  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened before  they  made  an  alteration  'which,  Captain  Jones  told  the 
Court,  could  be  made  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  apparently  at  no  very- 
great  expense.  I5ut,  uufortunately,  that  was  a  frequent  experience  in  these 
cases.  It  seemed  therefore  to  the  Court  that  both  Captain  Jones  and 
Captain  Jenkins  had  incurred  some  responsibility  for  this  casualty.  In  one 
other  respect,  also,  blame  attached  to  the  officers.  It  seemed  that  Eeatherbe 
fonc  of  the  seamen  who  had  given  evidence]  was  told  olf  to  the  after  fall, 
but  nobody  seemed  to  have  been  detailed  lor  the  forward  fall,  and  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  lower  the  boat  unless  there  was  one  man  at  each  fall. 
There  was  a  want  of  system  and  management  in  not  having  a  man  pro- 
perly detailed  for  the  fall  as  a  regular  thing. 

It  can  hardly  be  thought  that  this  blame  was  undeserved  or  was 
too  severe.  With  other  portions  of  Mr.  Rothery 's  judgment  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  concur.  Inspecting  one  matter — the  bending 
of  the  davit — the  opinion  which  he  formed  appears  to  be  contrary 
to  very  strong  evidence.  This,  however,  is  a  point  of  compara- 
tively small  importance.  What  is  of  importance  is  his  censure  of 
the  heroic  second  mate,  respecting  whose  conduct  he  speaks  as 
follows,  after  having  stated  at  the  beginning  of  his  judgment  that 
the  mate  was  unable,  as  "  he  might  easily  have  imagined,  to  reach 
the  drowning  man  "  : — 

The  Court  was  extremely  unwilling  that  anything  should  be  said  which 
would  at  all  discourage  men  from  risking  their  lives  in  the  endeavour  to 
save  the  lives  of  others.  But  when  men  held  such  a  position  as  second 
mate  they  must  consider  what  their  duties  require  from  them.  The  fact 
that  this  man  jumped  into  the  water,  apparently  without  any  possible 
■expectation  of  saving  the  life  of  the  passenger,  undoubtedly  conduced  very 
much  to  the  disaster.  In  the  first  place,  it  added  very  much  to  the  excite- 
ment on  board  the  vessel ;  in  the  second  place,  the  first  mate,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  sec  to  the  lowering  of  the  boat,  had  to  go  away  in  her,  and  the 
lowering  was  in  consequence  not  superintended  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ; 
thirdly,  the  fact  that  the  second  mate  was  in  the  water  prevented  the 
captain  from  going  so  far  astern  towards  the  passenger,  who  was  struggling 
iu  the  water,  as  otherwise  he  might  have  gone.  The  Court  was  extremely 
sorry  to  pass  these  remarks  upon  a  man  who  undoubtedly  showed  con- 
siderable courage  in  throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  but  more  courage  was 
sometimes  shown  by  confining  one's  self  to  one's  proper  duties. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  these  observations  without  pain,  and  still  move 
difficult  to  discover  from  the  careful  report  of  the  case  in  the  Times 
what  foundation  there  was  for  them.  The  second  mate  appears  to 
have  sprung  overboard  almost  immediately  after  the  passenger 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Rothery  asserts  that  he  must  have  seen  that  he  would  be 
enable  to  render  help.  It  may  safely  be  averred  that  he  could  not 
have  foreseen  that  his  being  in  the  water  would  be  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  captain,  and  it  can  hardly  have  occurred  to  him 
that  the  entire  crew  of  the  vessel,  aided  by  the  stokers  and  work- 
ing under  the  eyes  of  the  captain  and  the  first  mate,  would  not  be 
able  to  get  the  boat  safely  into  the  water  unless  he  was  there  to 
aid.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  fairly  be  allowed  that  one  thing 
must  have  been  clear  to  him.  He  knew  how  long  it  took  to  get 
the  boats  out;  and,  as  a  sailor,  could  judge  of  the  condition  of 
the  sea,  so  that  he  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  by 
jumping  overboard  he  was  incurring  grave  danger,  and  the 
■worthy  Commissioner  has  by  some  eccentric  process  of  reasoning 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  brave  seaman  put  himself  in 
very  great  peril  when  he  must  have  known  that  he  could  do 
nothing.  Possibly  there  was  only  a  small  chance  of  his  being  able 
to  reach  the  poor  wretch  who  had  flung  himself  into  the  sea  •  but 
for  that  small  chance  he  was  willing  to  risk  his  life,  and  if  what  he 
did  was  folly,  it  was  folly  which  men  have  always  agreed  to  ad- 
mire, and  will  probably  continue  to  admire,  despite  the  sternest 
condemnation  of  intrepidity  and  self-sacrifice  by  learned  Admiralty 
lawyers. 


BADEN— NOW  AND  THEN*. 

MTISSOT  not  long  ago  preached  something  like  a  pathetic 
•  funeral  sermon  over  the  departed  glories  of  the  Baden  of  j 
the  gaming-tables.  We  do  not  know  that  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
course is  altogether  edifying,  although  undoubtedly  there  is  a  deal 
of  actual  truth  in  it.  Decorum  may  be  an  admirable  thing  in  the 
abstract,  but  nothing,  as  he  insinuates,  can  be  duller  iu  reality,  and 


to  him  the  natives  of  a  town  which  no  longer  attracts  Parisians 
seem  altogether  out  of  place  among  surroundings  whose  natural 
charms  have  been  set  off  by  Parisian  art.  M.  Tissot  can  see  little 
to  like  in  the  Germans,  and  he  is  consistently,  inveterately,  and 
maliciously  unfair  to  them  ;  but  waiving  the  moral  considerations 
involved,  most  old  frequenters  of  Baden  will  be  disposed  to  agree 
with  him  in  this  case.  The  place  is  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
yet  it  is  revolutionized.  Approaching  it  on  a  summer  day,  by 
the  little  bit  of  branch  railway  from  Oos  Junction,  you  bavo 
still  the  sense  of  being  on  the  threshold  of  an  earthly 
paradise.  There  is  a  touch  of  voluptuous  sensuousness  in 
the  balmy  air  that  hangs  heavily  in  the  hollows  under  the  swelling 
woods.  There  is  an  exceptional  softness  in  the  waving  lines  of  the 
hills  that  are  toned  down  besides  by  the  heavy  masses  of  their 
foliage,  iu  place  of  rising  abruptly  in  rugged  steeps  from  the  Rhine 
plains  as  they  rise  further  to  the  south  towards  Freiburg,  in 
Breisgau.  Unless  in  the  gust  that  precedes  some  passing  thunder 
storm,  there  is  seldom  any  strength  of  wind  in  that  sheltered  re- 
cess. At  most,  there  is  but  the  breath  of  some  gentle  zephyr  that 
lightly  rustles  the  leaves,  and  scarcely  stirs  a  corner  of  the  sun- 
blinds.  You  have  arrived  in  the  hour  of  general  repose  and  siesta, 
when  tli9  faintest  sound  becomes  distinctly  audible.  You  hear 
the  long-drawn  hum  of  the  bees  over  the  flower-beds,  broken  by  the 
buzz  of  some  obstreperous  fly  ;  the  soft  strains  of  a  piano  through 
the  open  windows  of  an  hotel ;  a  note  or  two  by  some  singer  who 
is  keeping  his  voice  in  condition,  or  the  murmuring  of  the  Oos  in 
its  channelled  bed  as  it  rolls  between  flowers  and  festoons  of  trail- 
ing plants  under  the  windows  of  hotels  and  villas.  The  first 
coup  d'oeil  of  Baden  must  always  be  singularly  enchanting.  At 
all  Continental  Baths  the  direction  does  its  best  in  the  way 
of  landscape  gardening  and  ornamental  horticulture.  In  the 
tamest  kettle-bottom  or  in  the  gloomiest  valley  you  have  the 
regulation  alleys  throwing  their  shade  over  the  seats  with 
so  many  thousands  of  "  bedding-out  plants "  methodically  ar- 
ranged in  the  borders.  Each  strip  of  firwood  has  been  laid  out 
in  a  labyrinth  of  paths,  with  windings  that  lead  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular, and  which,  like  carrier-pigeons  or  captive  balloons,  come 
back  in  the  end  to  the  point  they  started  from.  But  at  Baden  the 
graceful  genius  of  the  spot  seems  to  have  inspired  the  experts  who 
were  called  in  to  assist  her.  No  expense  was  spared  in  the  golden 
days  of  M.  Dupressoir ;  but  Frenchman  as  he  was,  and  parvenu, 
millionaire,  he  had  the  taste  and  discretion  to  do  no  more  than  was 
indispensable.  Where  the  ground  swells  and  rises  in  miniature 
highlands,  nature,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  has  been  very  much 
left  to  herself.  The  hanging-  steeps  behind  the  Kursaal  are  a  bit  of 
the  wild  Black  Forest,  where  natural  lawns  alternate  with  shady 
clumps;  where,  through  each  vista  opened  before  you  by  some 
abrupt  fall  in  the  ground,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  the  bolder  eminences 
in  the  background.  The  landscape  artist  confined  himself  to  thin- 
ning and  felling  judiciously;  concealing  so  far  as  possible  those 
serpentine  paths  which  invariably,  as  M.  Tissot  observes,  tended 
towards  the  doors  of  the  gamiug-saloons.  While  on  the  level 
stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  that  runs  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  Kursaal,  art  has  taken  its  revenge  and  done 
its  utmost.  There  are  brilliant  beds  of  flowers  that  blaze  in  all 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Fountains  sparkle  to  the  sunshine  in 
a  setting  of  emerald  turf,  among  broad-leaved,  heavy-foliaged, 
deciduous  shrubs.  In  the  hottest  days  you  have  a  feeling  of  coolness 
in  looking  at  those  umbrageous  tulip-trees  and  glossy-leaved 
standard  magnolias.  Gorgeous  borders  of  nasturtiums  back  up 
the  stuccoed  balustrades  that  crown  the  tiny  terraces  of  the  Oos, 
while  behind  them  are  the  palatial  hotels  and  villas,  with  their 
fantastic  awnings  and  creeper-draped  balconies.  You  have  the 
summer  bazaar  in  front  of  the  establishment,  w-here  they  sell  all 
manner  of  fancy  articles  at  fancy  prices,  and  where,  in  past  time, 
the  successful  player  could  lighten  his  pockets,  offering  substantial 
compliments  to  complacent  beauty  in  the  shape  of  costly  jewelry 
and  kuickknacks. 

The  features  of  Baden  are  just  as  they  were,  but  the  life  and 
spirit  that  used  to  animate  them  have  departed.  In  the  olden 
time  French  was  the  talk  of  the  place  ;  the  Germans  and  the 
English  were  mere  strangers  and  sojourners.  Half  Paris  ap- 
pointed summer  meetings  there,  and  all  the  visitors  fell  in  with 
the  humours  of  the  scenes.  The  self-contained  statesman  laid 
aside  his  stillness  ;  the  politician  abdicated  or  suspended  his  prin- 
ciples ;  the  literary  man  left  his  papers  and  his  crotchets  behind 
him.  Even  among  the  great  ladies  there  was  a  general  atmosphere 
of  toleration,  which  might  be  relaxing  or  enervating,  but  which 
was  decidedly  soothing.  Great  ladies  who  could  be  austere  enough 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  or  the  Faubourg  de  Roule,  seemed  to 
abandon  themselves  for  the  time  to  the  languor  of  a  benevolent  in- 
difference. They  might  whisper  piquant  scandals,  but  they  made 
discreet  use  of  their  fans  and  parasols.  The  lively  sirens  who  kept 
a  wary  eye  on  successful  gamblers  were  on  the  whole  and 
in  the  daytime  on  their  best  behaviour;  and  as  far  as  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  toilettes  was  concerned,  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  them  and  the  great  ladies.  No  one  dreamed 
of  going  to  Baden  to  be  careful ;  the  money  that  was  lightly 
come  by  was  as  lightly  spent ;  nineteen  of  the  habitues  out  of 
twenty  were  sure  to  be  cleaned  out  sooner  or  later,  and  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  time  and  pace.  The  Rouge-et-noir  and  the 
Roulette  might  be  demoralizing,  but  they  encouraged  the  free- 
handed profusion  which  is  the  bastard  sister  of  generosity.  Any- 
one who  was  popular  in  Bohemian  circles  might  have  almost 
anything  they  pleased  for  a  hint,  from  a  cigar  to  a  dinner  at  the 
Kursaal,  from  a  bouquet  to  a  box  at  the  theatre.    If  a  man  was 
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in  a  lucky  vein,  and  bad  stood  in  for  a  run  on  the  red  or  black, 
he  was  beset  with  applications  for  temporary  accommodation 
■which  he  seldom  failed  to  respond  to.  Like  M.  Le  Roy  in  M. 
About's  famous  story,  he  regarded  the  louis  he  lent  so  easily  as 
hedging  against  a  turn  in  his  luck  or  investments  for  the  next 
•winter  in  Paris.  Men  who  were  egotists  elsewhere,  dipped  freely 
in  a  common  purse,  and  you  saw  socialism  in  pleasant  practice 
among  roues  and  women  of  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  more  daz- 
zling than  the  equipages  in  the Lichten thai  Allevof  an  evening,except 
the  crowd  that  gathered  before  the  Kursaal  to  listen  to  the  after- 
dinner  music.  There  might  be  rather  a  generous  display  of  diamonds 
and  snowy  shoulders  for  the  circumstances  ;  but  the  general  effect 
was  that  of  a  grand  gala,  presided  over  by  luxury  and  taste.  For 
the  Frenchwomen  of  all  classes  kuew  how  to  dress,  and  the  most 
delicate  tints  were  the  prevailing  fashion.  Colours  that  faded 
quickly  in  the  sun,  or  were  spoiled  by  the  slightest  stain,  were  the 
favourite  form  of  extravagance.  Fassing  the  frills  and  the  flounces 
in  rapid  review,  you  felt  assured  that  the  washing-bills  of  the  fair 
sex  were  portentous.  And  there  was  no  better  place  for  the  study 
■of  character — political,  financial,  and  social.  Celebrities,  noto- 
rieties, eccentricities,  and  monstrosities  paraded  before  one  at 
every  turn.  Aristocracy  for  the  time  had  abdicated,  or  was  de- 
throned. Men  scarcely  turned  to  gaze  after  a  crowned  head  or  a 
prince,  unless  indeed  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  prince 
among  the  punters.  But  any  lucky  2>arvenu,  any  adventurer  who 
for  a  week  or  two  had  been  one  of  the  spoiled  darlings  of  fortune, 
might  become  of  a  sudden  the  lion  of  the  Kursaal,  the  cynosure 
of  admiring  eyes$  and  the  object  of  a  thousand  flattering  atten- 
tions. He  might  be  a  Creole  chevalier  d'industrie,  a  boyard  who 
had  to  absent  himself  from  the  Principalities,  where  his  country- 
men were  never  too  straitlaced,  or  the  dashing  steward  of  a 
Messageries'  steamer,  who  was  putting  his  economies  out  to 
fabulous  interest.  We  have  seen  them  all  run  their  course  in 
turn  ;  aud,  so  long  as  their  happy  stars  were  in  the  ascendant, 
the  world  of  Baden  lay  grovelling  at  their  feet.  And  lesser 
lights  sparkled  in  humbler  spheres,  according  to  the  boldness 
and  success  of  their  play.  Next  to  winning  brilliantly  and  boldly 
backing  one's  luck,  losing  placidly  made  a  man  a  reputation,  since 
the  latter  alternative  needed  the  longer  purse.  There  was  a  plea- 
sant freemasonry  in  the  galaxy  of  recklessness  and  talent  who 
gathered  every  night  round  the  brightly-lighted  tables,  the  centre 
of  the  excited  and  appreciative  "  gallery,"  that  threw  their  souls 
into  the  fortunes  of  the  game.  And  nothing  showed  more  the 
fascinations  of  Baden  than  the  fact  that  the  practical  men  who 
mustered  there  deliberately  handicapped  their  chances  and  invited 
gratuitous  defeat.  They  need  only  have  moved  on  to  Homburg  or 
Wiesbaden  to  find  the  odds  against  them  reduced  by  one  half. 
■What  were  more  merry  than  the  midnight  supper-parties  in  the 
restaurant,  when  the  tables  had  closed  for  the  day  and  business 
was  in  suspension  till  the  morrow ;  when  winners  and  losers  cele- 
brated their  victories  or  forgot  their  cares  and  losses  in  champagne, 
recruiting  the  energies  that  had  been  overtaxed  by  excitement  with 
supremes  de  volatile  or  salmis  of  partridges. 

But  the  war  and  the  purist  German  Government  banished  the 
French,  and  Biarritz  and  Luchon,  Trouville  and  Deauville,  have  pro- 
fited by  the  eclipse  of  the  gaiety  of  Baden.  The  Germans  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  backed  up  by  a  contingent  of  Americans  and 
English,  and  some  flying  parties  of  promiscuous  tourists.  The  most 
careful  mother  may  take  her  daughters  there,  and  make  sure  that  they 
will  see  nothing  that  can  harm  them,  as  they  are  unlikely  to  have 
their  eyes  dazzled  by  the  radiance  of  ravishing  toilettes.  Invalids 
might  have  gone  to  Baden  for  the  waters  before  now  ;  but  if  drink- 
ing and  bathing  were  going  forward,  nobody  seemed  to  have  an 
idea  of  it.  Now  the  waters  have  come  to  the  front ;  and 
their  virtues  figure  prominently  in  the  programme  and  adver- 
tisements of  the  municipality.  There,  as  at  the  other  baths,  the 
visitors  rise  with  the  lark,  and  you  are  depressed  by  the  sight  of 
the  maimed  and  the  halt  who  go  limping  about  the  colonnades  of 
the  irvnktialle.  Nine-tenths  of  the  bath  guests  dine  at  the  early 
table  d'hote,  making  afternoon  family  parties  to  the  Old  Schloss 
or  to  Ebersteinburg,  where  the  men  settle  to  their  beer,  while  the 
women  ply  their  knitting  needles.  They  find  leisure  to  admire 
the  charms  of  the  scenery  ;  and  the  enchanting  forest  walks  that 
used  to  be  well-nigh  deserted  are  patronized  by  toiling  and  per- 
spiring pedestrians.  Nowhere  is  the  change  more  conspicuous 
than  on  the  Kursaal  terrace  in  the  evenings.  One  of  the  brilliant 
costumes  of  the  golden  time  would  bring  the  wearer  under  sus- 
picion of  the  authorities,  and,  unless  she  could  produce  unim- 
peachable evidence  to  character,  she  would  probably  have  peremp- 
tory notice  to  quit.  The  great  majority  of  the  male  promenaders 
are  clad  in  those  commodious  but  unartistic  garments  which  seem 
to  have  been  picked  up  in  the  ready-made  slop  shops  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Fatherland.  The  motley  crowd  is  swelled  by  the 
natives  who  used  formerly  to  hold  shyly  aloof  on  its  outskirts. 
The  revolution  is  a  solemn  fact,  though  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
its  consequences.  Baden,  as  we  have  said,  must  be  beautifulas 
ever;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  making  the  journey  thither,  if  it 
were  only  to  look  out  from  your  window  of  an  evening  on  its 
amphitheatre  of  hills  as  they  lie  sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  with 
the  lighted  colonnades  of  the  Kursaal  and  its  dependencies  creep- 
ing up  the  slopes  through  the  woods  in  the  foreground.  But  though 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  place  has  been  changed  for  the  better, 
in  those  who  frequented  it  in  its  brighter  days  contemplation 
awakens  melancholy  memories  as  they  people  it_with  the  jrhosts  of 
its  departed  revellers. 


LORD  DE  L'ISLE  AND  THE  STANDARD. 

THE  editor  of  the  Standard  seems  to  have  made  the  same 
sort  of  mistake  between  Lord  Lisle  and  Lord  De  LTsle  as  the 
collier  made  between  Sir  John  Dean  Paul  and  an  Apostle.  The 
banker  had  gone  to  the  Black  Country  on  a  preaching  tour,  for  he 
practised  in  the  conversion  of  other  people  as  well  as  of  other 
peoples'  securities,  and  the  collier  ran  against  him  on  a  foot-path. 
The  preacher  remonstrated,  mentioning  his  name  and  title ;  on 
which  the  collier  asked  if  he  had  ever  received  a  reply  to  that 
long  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Romans.  The  Standard,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  remember  in  the  future  that  even  such  a  little  word 
as  "De"  makes  a  difference  in  a  title,  and  that,  though  it  may 
not  be  so  wide  as  that  between  Sir  John  Paul  and  St.  Paul, 
Lord  Lisle  is  on  no  account  to  be  confounded  with  "  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  second  baron  of  De  LTsle  and  Dudley."  In  old  times, 
when  legal  quibbles  were  of  more  importance  than  at  present,  the 
defendant's  counsel  might  have  made  something  of  the  error 
in  the  words  "  Baron  of  De  LTsle."  In  fact,  we  have  not  two,  but 
three,  titles  in  the  field,  for  the  difference  between  Baron  De  LTsle, 
Baron  of  De  LTsle,  and  Baron  Lisle,  is  much  the  same.  There  are 
many  cases  in  the  peerage  of  closer  similarity  than  this.  Till  lately 
there  were  three  Lords  Hastings,  two  Lords  Gifford,  and  two 
Lords  Talbot.  More  exactly  parallel  are  the  titles  of  Earl  Grey  and 
Earl  De  Grey ;  or  of  Lord  Clifford  and  Lord  De  Clifford.  But 
there  are  two  courtesy  titles  of  Grey,  as  well  as  a  Scottish 
Barony  of  Gray ;  there  are  two  Baronies  of  Willoughby  in  diffe- 
rent families  ;  there  is  a  Marquess  of  Stafford  and  there  is  a  Lord 
Stafford  ;  and  there  are  at  least  two  Lords  Howard.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  number  of  distinct  surnames  is  not  in  the  English  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  there  are  many  examples  of  this  kind. 
There  is  an  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  a  Lord  Lindsay,  besides  an  Earl 
of  Lindsey  in  England.  Two  gentlemen  call  themselves  Earls  of 
Mar,  rightly  or  wrongly.  Hamilton  gives  a  title  to  a  duke  and  a 
marquess ;  as  does  Queensbury.  There  is  a  Duke  of  Gordon,  a 
Viscount  Gordon,  and  a  Lord  (of  Session)  Gordon.  There  is  a 
Lord  Napier  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  and  another  in  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  As  to  Lords  Stewart,  or  Stuart,  they  are 
innumerable.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  confusion  that  must 
so  metimes  arise ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear  why  such  a 
mistake  as  that  of  the  Standard  should  subject  the  publisher 
to  penal  consequences.  The  barony  of  Lisle  was  already  in  exist- 
ence when  William  IV.  created  the  husband  of  his  natural  daugh- 
ter a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Dudley.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  new  peer  took  all  the  risk  attaching  to  a  name 
so  like  that  of  another  peer.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  third 
person  may  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  LTsle  as  a  title,  and  thers 
might  even  be  a  fourth,  for  the  ancient  barony  of  LTsle  created  in 
1 369  is  believed  to  be  in  abeyance,  and  might  be  called  out  in 
favour  of  any  coheir  ;  and  there  were  three  Lords  LTsle  of  Rouge- 
mont,  who  are  supposed  to  have  left  descendants,  among  whom 
even  a  fifth  barony  might  be  established.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  noble  lord  who  espouses  the  quarrel  of  every  one  entitled 
to  a  barony  of  Lisle  or  De  LTsle,  may  find  himself  very  busy  at 
some  future  date.  The  title  having  a  pleasing  and  romantic  sound, 
has  apparently  been  somewhat  sought  after,  and  has  been  held  by- 
some  very  remarkable  people. 

The  name  is  said,  with  some  probability  to  have  come 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Warine  "  de  Insula,"  or  of  the  Isle, 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  1369,  and  his  great  grand- 
daughter married  the  stout  John  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. Her  son,  called,  like  his  stepbrother,  John,  was  created 
Lord  L'Isle,  and  shared  his  father's  fate,  when  trying  to  rescue  his 
body  in  the  fight  of  Chastillon.  The  charter  which  conferred  the 
title  on  this  ill-fated  hero  is,  in  the  words  of  Nicholas,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  on  record,  for  it  limits  the  dignity  to  him,  his 
heir  and  assigns,  for  ever,  being  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Kingston 
Lisle  ;  and  three  hundred  years  later  the  title  was  actually  claimed 
by  a  certain  Abraham  Atkins,  of  Clapham,  who  had  bought  the 
manor.  There  is  something  very  ludicrous  in  the  fact,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  why.  Mr.  Abraham  Atkins  did 
not  succeed,  but  some  other  claimant  may  possibly  arise,  aud  have 
better  luck.  Meanwhile  the  older  title  seems  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  viscounty  added  to  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  both  were  enjoyed  by  a  member  of  the  great  family  of 
Grey.  Once  more  an  extraordinary  grant  of  the  LTsle  title  took 
place,  when  the  Greys  had  ended  in  an  heiress.  This  young  lady 
was  engaged  in  her  infancy  to  marry  the  famous  Charles  Brandon, 
but  a  much  greater  match  was  in  store  for  him.  Henry  VIII.,  in 
anticipation  of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Grey,  made  him 
Viscount  LTsle.  But  the  heiress  had  apparently  a  will  of  her  own, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  strong  one,  for  she  even  ventured  to  defy 
that  of  Henry  Tudor  himself.  She  did  not  marry  Brandon,  but 
did  marry  Edward  Courtenay,  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Devon,  whom 
Henry  beheaded  in  1539.  The  couple  did  not  lose  the  King's 
favour  by  their  marriage  ;  but  Lady  Devon  did  not  long  survive 
it,  and  died  without  children.  Brandon's  patent  of  Viscount  L'Isle 
was  cancelled ;  but,  Lady  Devon  being  dead,  the  representation  of 
the  family  came  to  her  aunt,  the  wife  of  a  man  chietly  remarkable 
as  being  the  only  person  who  seems  to  have  really  borne  the  name 
of  Plantagenet  in  English  history.  This  was  Arthur,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Edward  IV.,  and  on  him  Henry  VIII.  conferred  _  the 
viscounty  ten  years  after  Brandon  had  received  it.  Lady  LTsle 
had  been  a  widow  when  he  married  her,  aud  her  first  husband,  the 
notorious  Minister  of  Henry  VII.,  had  left  at  his  execution  a  son, 
John  Dudley,  the  future  Protector.   He  also  was  made  Viscount 
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L'Isle  on  the  death  of  his  stepfather,  Arthur  Plantagenet,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Baron  L'Isle  also,  both  as  his  mother's 
heir  and  as  owner  of  Kingston  L'Isle.  But,  strange  to 
say,  he  sold  the  manor  ;  and  the  question  arises,  Did 
the  title  then  become  extinct  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  decided  by 
■the  House  of  Lords,  when  Mr.  Abraham  Atkins  claimed  it,  that, 
to  hold  the  title,  a  man  must  not  only  be  in  possession  of  the 
manor,  but  also  be  a  descendant  and  representative  of  the  original 
grantee.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  therefore,  that  by  such  an  acci- 
dent as  the  purchase  or  inheritance  of  Kingston  Lisle  by  one  of 
the  numerous  representatives  of  John  Talbot  the  barony  would  be 
revived  again.  Stranger  things  have  happened,  and  there  is  still, 
or  was  very  lately,  a  family  in  Kent,  named  Isley,  who  claimed  to 
be  Llales  by  male  descent. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  something  romantic  was  to  happen, 
as  part  of  the  inheritance,  to  most  bearers  of  the  L'Isle  title. 
Dudley's  eldest  son,  Ambrose,  was  made  Lord  L'Isle  and  Earl 
of  Warwick  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  monument  in  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel  to  "  the  noble  impe  Robert  of  Duddely," 
the  family  pedigree  of  the  L'isles  is  set  forth.  This  Robert 
was  the  infant  son  of  Kobert  Dudley,  Karl  of  Leicester,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  and  was  nephew  and  heir  to  Earl 
Ambrose.  But  all  the  Dudleys  died  out.  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley  and  Lady  Jane  had  no  children.  Kobert 's  only  legitimate 
son  died,  as  we  have  seen.  Ambrose  never  married.  There 
•was  a  blight  upon  the  race  of  the  Protector,  though  the  Dudley 
name  survived  until  1670  in  the  person  of  a  widow  to  whom 
Charles  I.  granted  the  title  of  Duchess  Dudley  for  life.  Her 
husband  had  been  the  reputed  son  of  Elizabeth's  favourite,  but 
the  inheritance  went  to  the  Sidneys.  Henry  Sidney  had  married 
Mary  Dudley,  and  their  sous  were  Sir  I'hilip,  slain  at  Zutpheu, 
the  li  great  hope  of  mankind  "  as  Camden  calls  him,  and  Robert, 
to  whom  once  more  the  title  of  Viscount  L'Isle  was  granted  by 
James  1.  Some  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  earldom  his 
uncle  had  held,  and  there  were  after  him  six  Earls  of  Leicester  at 
Penshurst  until  1737,  when  the  last  of  them,  Josceline  Sidney, 
died.  The  Sidneys  had  degenerated  since  the  glorious  days  of  the 
great  Sir  Philip  and  his  father,  though  Algernon  Sidney  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester.  These  later  earls  were  perhaps 
not  all  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  some  of  the  old  inherit- 
ance of  the  Dudleys  and  the  Lisles  was  parcelled  out  among 
children  not  born  in  wedlock.  The  last  Earl  of  all  fought 
vehemently  with  his  wife,  but  could  not  get  a  divorce  from 
her,  because  there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  and  after  his 
death  her  sou,  whom  he  had  not  acknowledged,  laid  claim  to  the 
titles  of  Leicester  and  L'Isle,  and  in  17S2  brought  an  action  of 
ejectment  against  the  owner  of  Penshurst.  In  this  he  failed,  for 
the  estate  had  been  clearly  left  away  from  him,  but  his  claim 
to  the  titles  was  never,  it  is  believed,  decided.  Penshurst 
■went  to  a  Mis.  Perry,  a  very  distant  cousin,  and  the  title  of  Lord 
Lisle,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  was  in  175S  granted  to  John 
Lysagkt,  whose  father  had  commanded  a  troop  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  There  was,  probably,  little  thought  at  the  time  of  any 
connexion  between  the  families  of  Lysaght  and  De  Lisle,  and  Mr. 
Lysaght  may  have  chosen  the  title  because  it  looked  pretty,  and 
had  a  certain  alliteration  with  his  surname.  He  may  also  have 
been  one  of  the  very  numerous  descendants  of  the  old  lords  ;  but 
here  our  sources  of  information  fail  us.  Mrs.  Perry's  daughter 
and  heiress  brought  Penshurst  to  the  Shelleys  by  becoming  the 
second  wife  of  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  so  that  the  noble  lord 
whose  high-sounding  titles  commemorate  his  descent  from  the 
Dudleys  and  the  LTsles,  whose  name  has  been  taken  in  vain  by 
the  Standard,  and  who  has  to  be  as  particular  about  his  "  De  "  | 
as  a  Frenchman,  or  as  a  German  has  to  be  about  his  "  Von," 
is  her  great-grandson.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  titles  j 
which  have  given  so  much  trouble  to  various  journalists.  It 
differs  in  several  points  from  the  histories  of  many  other  English 
titles.  The  heir  of  the  Sidneys  and  the  Dudleys  may  well  be 
proud  of  it,  and  have  good  cause  for  disliking  to  see  it  charged  with 
the  now  famous  forty-eight  shillings'  worth  of  coals.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  best  way  of  vindicating  its  nobility  was 
to  dr.ig  it  into  a  police  court. 


SOME  FEATURES  01'  WEST  AND  JIID  CHESHIRE. 

Till)  more  sequestered  nooks  and  corners  of  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish counties  are  apt  to  remain  a  sealed  book  to  many  who 
never  mUs  their  annual  tour  abroad,  and  who  know  the  Continent 
by  heart.  This  strikes  us  forcibly  in  visiting  such  a  county  as 
Cheshire,  a  county  now  veined  with  railroads,  but  within  three 
or  four  generations  so  destitute  of  even  sound  turnpike  roads  that 
the  picture-galleries  of  more  than  one  country  seat  contain  lively 
representations  of  carriages  and  horses  clay-and-mud-buuud  in  the 
"  Cheshire  roads  as  they  were."  For  some  reason  or  other  the  know- 
ledge of  the  treasures  and  curiosities  with  which  Cheshire  abounds 
does  not  seem  to  have  increased  with  its  greater  accessibility.  An 
instance  of  human  incuriousness  as  regards  what  is  near  at  hand 
occurs  to  us  in  the  story  of  several  grave  seniors  having  to  judge 
of  the  three  optional  subjects  for  an  essay  proposed  by  a  pupil- 
teacher.  One  of  them  was  headed  "  the  Wyrral,"  and  when 
the  examiners  frankly  confessed  their  ignorance  of  what  the  word 
meant,  a  volunteer  looker-on  suggested  that  it  was,  he  believed, 
u  kind  of  local  animal,  doubtless  from  some  fancied  analogy  to 
the  squirrel.    Yet  this  happened  not  a  hundred  miL-s  from  Chester, 


and  the  hundred  of  Wirral  is  that  curious  neck  of  East  Cheshire 
lying  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  on  which 
are  situate  Liverpool's  great  suburb  Birkenhead,  and  the  local 
watering-places  of  Parkgate  and  New  Brighton.  It  is  not 
however,  of  East  Cheshire,  and  the  division  of  the  county  in 
which  lies  its  capital,  that  we  propose  now  to  speak,  so  much  as 
of  West  and  Mid  Cheshire,  its  comparatively  less  known  divisions. 
We  wish,  in  particular,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  structural 
and  natural  chief  features  of  these  divisions — the  grand  old  timber 
houses,  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  family  seats,  the  character- 
istic Cheshire  "  meres,"  and  the  many  fine  churches,  chapels,  and 
minsters  of  various  dates  and  styles  of  architecture. 

Approaching  the  shire  from  Whitchurch  and  the  south,  the 
tourist  who  can  spare  the  time  should  make  acquaintance  with  the 
picturesque  sheet  of  deep  water  which  must  have  given  a  name, 
as  it  adds  picturesqueness,  to  Combermere  Abbey.  Other  meres, 
however,  excelling  it  in  interest,  are  to  be  visited  further  on,  and 
so  we  press  forward  to  Nantwich,  once  famous  for  its  saltworks, 
though  these  are  now  entirely  extinct,  and  the  site  of  the  last 
brine-pit  of  what  was  once  the  most  productive  salt  emporium  of 
Cheshire  is  occupied  by  a  modern  town-hall.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  the  brine-pits  is  gone  the  old  pious  custom  of  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  sung  by  the  inhabitants  on  Ascension  Day  for  the 
"  blessing  of  the  Brine  "  ;  and,  iu  truth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fine  red  sandstone  cruciform  church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
one  or  two  interesting  Elizabethan  timber  houses,  little  of  old 
Nantwich  survives,  except  the  narrow  streets.  Of  the  church  the 
most  notable  features  are  the  octagonal  embattled  tower,  the  stone 
vaulted  choir  and  its  carved  oak  stalls,  said  to  have  come  from 
Vale  Royal  Abbey,  and  the  Perpendicular  east  window  ;  and  the 
general  view  of  the  interior,  as  seen  from  the  west  entrance,  speaks 
much  for  the  pious  zeal  of  those  whose  wealth  was  derived  from  the 
agriculture  of  the  rich  dairy  flats  of  the  banks  of  the  Weaver,  or 
from  the  ancient  "  store  and  sorts  of  salts  "  which,  according  to 
Drayton,  made  "Weaver  to  excell."  It  may  seem  against  the  grain 
of  modern  sentiment  on  church  restoration  to  deplore,  as  we  are 
fain  to  do,  the  relegation  to  the  vestry  and  to  other  half-hidden 
corners  of  altar-tombs  such  as  that  of  Sir  John  Craddock  and  the 
Maistersons,  which  was  done  at  the  last  reparation  by  the  advice 
of  an  eminent  architect.  The  church,  too,  is  again  under  restora- 
tion. The  town  formerly  boasted  two  characteristic  old  timber 
and  plaster  hostelries,  but  one  of  them,  the  "  Lamb,"  has  been 
superseded  by  an  entirely  new  edifice  of  modern  brick,  and  the 
stuccoed  front  of  the  "  Crown  "  completely  hides  the  vestiges  of 
antiquity  to  be  found  in  the  panelled  rooms  of  the  interior.  On 
the  other  hand,  iu  the  square  a  spirited  tradesman  of  sound  taste 
has  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  conservative  reparation  of  a  striking 
timbered  house — of  which  the  date  is  not  preserved — in  which 
are  several  curiously  panelled  and  ceiled  rooms  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  Hospital  Street  stands  a  remarkable  timberwork  edilice,  said  to 
have  been  a  restoration  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  almost  every 
room  in  which  has  characteristic  oak  panelling  and  ceilings,  and 
cornices  of  plaster  to  match.  It  is  still  called,  from  its  Eliza- 
bethan owners,  "  Churche's  Mansion,''  and  has  a  legend  outside 
giving  the  date  of  1 57S. 

From  Nantwich  the  tourist  may  as  well  make  his  way  past 
Crewe,  unless  indeed  he  has  a  taste  for  studying  the  countless 
ollices  and  platforms  of  its  gigantic  railway  depot.  Close  to  this 
mushroom  town,  which  indeed  derives  its  name  from  its  picturesque 
neighbour,  stands  Crewe  Hall,  gorgeously  restored  by  Edward 
Barry,  after  a  lire,  upon  the  lines  of  the  old  Jacobean  structure, 
though  with  more  sumptuous  materials.  At  a  little  distance,  if  he 
wishes  to  survey  a  modern  Renaissance  mansion,  he  will  find 
admission  at  Arley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Egerton  Warburton,  to 
the  north  of  Northwich,  and  between  Great  Bud  worth  and  High 
Leigh,  where  the  maypole  and  rustic  sports  on  the  green  at 
proper  seasons  suggest  anything  rather  than  a  rigid  ^(vrjXaala. 
But  this  is  not  to  our  present  purpose,  and  we  proceed  to 
Sandbach,  tarrying  to  inspect  the  fine  old  church,  with  its  font 
of  1667,  and  the  well-known  Greek  inscription  on  it,  which 
may  be  read  both  ways,  NI^ON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN  0*IN 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  found  upon  a  salver  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge) ;  the  Saxon  Crosses  in  the  town,  which  Ormerod 
refers  to  Penda's  return  from  Northumberland  ;  and  the  old  timber 
and  plaster  inn,  originally  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
restored  in  1656.  Like  so  many  other  towns  and  houses  of  this 
county,  Sandbach  has  its  memories  of  a  siege  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  a  skirmish  with  Lesley's  Horse  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
on  a  spot  still  known  as  the  "  Scotch  Commons."  From  Sand- 
bach the  tourist  may  easily  reach  an  old  mansion  of  Elizabethan 
date,  with  a  history  and  a  tradition  clinging  to  it,  by  name 
Brereton.  The  builder  of  the  mansion,  and  first  peer,  was  the  son 
of  a  Sir  William  Brereton  who  served  the  Queen  in  Ireland 
during  Fitzgerald's  rebellion,  and  it  is  said  that  Elizabeth  laid  its 
first  stone.  It  has  gabled  wings  and  two  octagonal  towers  in  the 
centre,  connected  by  a  semicircular  arch.  The  bays  have  the  de- 
coration of  the  rose  and  the  portcullis.  In  the  dining-room  is  a 
frieze,  with  curious  badges  and  inscriptions,  and  in  other  chambers 
are  notable  marble  mantelpieces,  bearing  the  Brereton  arms,  with 
the  muzzled  black  bear  for  one  of  the  supporters.  The  church,  too, 
is  ancient  and  interesting;  and  a  picturesque  hostelry,  called 
Brereton  Green,  discloses  on  a  gable  the  date  of  161 5,  WBM, 
and,  if  a  storm  would  disperse  the  roughcast,  would  disclose 
also  a  good  black  and  white  timber  house  of  the  period.  Yet  more 
distinctive  of  Brereton,  however,  is  the  legend  of  Bagmere,  or 
Blackuiere,  pool,  the  remains  of  that  "  black  ominous  mere  "  which 
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Drayton  tells  "  sends  ap  stocks  of  trees  that  on  the  top  do  float " 
for  days  before  the  death  of  an  heir  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Hemans 
has  a  pretty  and  romantic  poem  on  Brereton  and  Blackinere, 
entitled  the  "  Vassal's  Lament  for  the  Fallen  Tree." 

From  Brereton  Heath  it  would  be  only  a  tolerable  -walk  to 
Congleton,  though,  if  time  is  important,  the  North  Staffordshire 
line  from  Crewe  by  Alsager  and  Harecastle  will  be  preferred. 
Approaching  the  town  in  this  way,  the  traveller  has  to  his  right 
the  long  narrow  ridge  of  Mow  Cop  (i,ioo  feet  high),  whilst  still 
nearer  to  Cougleton  is  Cloud  End,  which  is  about  a  hundred  feet 
higher.  These  hills  are  the  hindermost  reach  of  that  highland 
district  known  in  Derbyshire  as  the  Peak,  and  in  Staffordshire  as  the 
Moorlands.  To  the  botanist,  geologist,  and  pedestrian  these  heights 
and  outlooks  offer  varied  attractions  ;  and  to  the  antiquary  the  town 
itself  affords  an  excellent  starting-point  for  excursions.  Its  chief 
inn,  the  "Swan  and  Lion,"  is  a  striking  old  timbered  house,  the 
great  porch  of  which,  having  a  room  over  it,  rests  on  two  large 
stone  pillars.  The  town  stands  pleasantly  above  the  waters  of 
the  Dane  and  near  the  foot  of  Cloud  Hill  and  Congleton  Edge. 
Its  churches  and  public  buildings  are  comparatively  modern,  and 
none  of  its  few  remaining  timber  houses  can  vie  with  the  inn ;  but 
in  one  excursion,  of  no  great  length,  may  be  seen  a  most  interesting 
church  and  a  most  striking  old  hall,  which  no  visitor  to  mid- 
Cheshire  should  leave  uninspected.  The  first  of  these  is  Astbury,  a 
fine  church  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  with  nave,  chancel, 
side  aisles  of  equal  length  with  the  chancel,  clerestory,  remarkable 
west  porch,  south  porch,  and  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  five  pointed  arches  on  either 
side,  springing  from  clustered  arches  of  millstone  grit  from  Mow 
Cop ;  and  the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  carved  oak 
screen ;  whibt  the  oak  stalls  and  the  rood-loft  are  equally  fine. 
Two  chapels,  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  contain  monuments  of  inte- 
rest. That  on  the  north  belongs  to  the  Wilbrahams  of  Odd-Rode. 
The  most  remarkable  effigies  in  the  church  are  those  of  Dame 
Mary  Egerton  of  Oultou  (1599)  and  of  a  fourteenth-century  re- 
cumbent knight  of  the  Cheshire  Davenport  family,  at  the  east  of 
the  north  and  south  aisles  respectively;  but  outside  the  church 
are  four  very  curious  recumbent  figures,  much  decayed,  the  two  central 
ones  being  a  knight  and  his  wife,  whom  the  legend  inscribed  on 
the  arched  canopy  above  them  identities  with  Sir  Randulf  Brereton 
and  his  wife  Ada,  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The 
church  roof  is  of  carved  oak,  decorated  with  foliage,  of  date  1701 ; 
there  are  remains  of  a  fresco  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the 
gurgoyles  which  surround  the  exterior  are  very  grotesque.  Passing 
out  by  the  old  lych  gate,  the  traveller  may  niake  his  way  from 
this  mother  church  of  Congleton  and  its  thriving  sunny  village,  in 
a  southward  direction,  towards  Old  Moreton  Hall ;  for  he  may  well 
omit  Great  Moreton  Hall,  the  lodge  of  which  is  passed  on  the  way, 
the  house  having  in  this  century  been  modernized  and  adorned 
with  a  central  tower.  But  the  Old  Moreton  Hall,  or  Little  Moreton, 
is,  even  iu  its  present  state  of  neglect,  and  with  but  three  sides  re- 
maining, one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Cheshire. 
Moated,  and  approached  by  a  bridge  on  the  south,  it  is  entered 
by  a  fine  old  gateway,  above  which  are  sleeping  rooms,  and  above 
these  a  gallery  (68  feet  by  12),  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of 
bay  windows,  the  roof  of  oak  panels  with  quatrefoils.  Over  the  west 
window  is  a  figure  of  "  Fortune  "  under  a  wheel,  and  at  the  east 
end  another  figure  with  a  globe,  with  mottoes  apparently  de- 
noting the  uncertainty  of  Luck  and  the  stability  of  Knowledge. 
In  the  old  dini  :g-room  is  a  mantelpiece  surmounted  by  the  arms 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  over  the  upper  windows  are  the  arms 
of  Brereton  and  Moreton,  and  the  date  1559.  The  Chapel  and 
ante-chapel,  divided  by  a  screen,  are  low  and  ill-proportioned, 
though  lighted  by  a  painted  window,  as  its  walls  are  by  black 
letter  texts.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  about  this  Old  Hall 
took  place  some  time  since  in  Notes  and  Queries,  and,  if  we  re- 
collect rightly,  a  correspondent  claimed  the  ownership  of  it  for  a 
relative  of  his.  It  is  but  right  to  say  that,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs, 
its  custodianship  at  present  can  do  no  credit  to  any  one.  Its  in- 
mates are  of  the  class  of  day  labourers,  in  a  district  where 
education  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Its  panelled  rooms  are  used  as  a 
potato-store,  and  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  inherent  vitality  of 
its  oak  beams  and  joists  that  the  whole  of  a  marvellously  curious 
fabric  does  not  rot  and  come  down  with  a  run. 

From  Congleton  it  is  an  easy  trip  by  rail  to  Macclesfield ; 
where  we  had  planned,  had  time  allowed,  to  see  the  fine  but 
modernized  parish  church,  with  its  chapel  to  the  Leghs  of  Lyme, 
and  to  make  an  excursion  to  Gawsworth,  where  is  one  of  the  few 
extant  tilting  grounds  in  England,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington. But  in  order  to  see  the  finest  park  in  Cheshire,  Lyme, 
we  had  to  leave  the  straggling,  rambling  hill-side  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bollin  unvisited,  and  push  on  by  what  is  called  a 
Local  Committee's  branch  line  past  Bollington  and  Poynton 
stations  to  High  Lane.  This  is  the  smallest  of  wayside  stations 
on  the  borders  of  Lyme  Park,  the  finest  and  wildest,  if  not  in 
acreage  the  largest,  in  the  county.  Lyme  Park  dates  back  to  a  Legh 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  Sir  Piers  Legh  was  beheaded  at 
Chester  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  His  son,  Sir  Peter,  was  killed 
at  Agincourt.  Lyme  Hall  is  indeed  a  stately  mansion,  and  Lyme 
Park  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  park.  The  latter  is  entered  by  gates 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  former,  and  contrasts  with  most 
Cheshire  parks  in  its  wild,  diversified,  untrodden  character,  in  its 
glimpses  of  the  celebrated  wild  white  cattle,  its  haunts  of  the  red 
deer,  its  wastes  of  thicket  and  bracken,  its  old  oaks  and  lime 
avenue.  Curiously  conspicuous  from  every  point  of  view  on  the 
highest  ground  is  the  old  square  Hunting  Tower  known  as  "the 


Cage."  The  large  quadrangular  mansion  itself  is  of  divers 
dates,  its  north  front  dating  from  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth; 
over  the  porch  are  the  arms  of  the  Leghs  surmounted  by  a  dial 
and  open  pediment,  and  the  hall  can  boast  the  actual  armour  of 
the  Sir  Perkin  who  was  knighted  for  his  valour  on  the  field  of 
Crecy.  The  wainscoted  and  richly  ceiled  roof  of  the  draw- 
ing-room presents  in  much  of  its  arrangement,  and  in  at  least 
one  perfect  oriel  window,  the  same  appearance  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  chimney  piece  in  the  Stag  parlour  pre- 
serves in  compartments  divers  incidents  of  the  deer-driving 
for  which  Lyme  was  immemorially  famous.  A  bedstead  whereon 
the  Black  Prince  is  said  to  have  slept  now  canopies  the  chimney 
piece  of  the  billiard-room,  and  the  bedsteads  on  which  Charles  I., 
James  II.,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  slept,  with  the  bed-hangings 
of  the  last,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Add  to  these  curiosities  the  por- 
traits by  Vandyke,  the  tapestries  of  the  principal  state  chambers, 
the  wood-carving  by  Gibbons,  and  then  let  the  visitor  devote  what 
time  remains  to  the  wild  scenery  of  the  undulating  park,  inferior  in 
size  perhaps  to  Tatton,  but  out  of  comparison  grander  in  its  trees 
and  slopes.  Then  let  him  take  train  from  High  Lane  to  another 
insignificant  station  two  or  three  miles  nearer  Stockport,  and  he 
will  find  himself  within  half  a  mile  of  a  smaller  but  not  less 
curious  Elizabethan  House,  Marple  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Isher- 
woods.  We  have  here  a  change  from  Cavaliers  to  Roundheads,  for  it 
was  Mary  Bradshaw  of  the  family  of  Henry,  eldest  brother  of  John 
Bradshaw,  president  of  the  Court  which  tried  Charles  I.,  who 
brought  this  house  and  property  into  the  possession  of  the  Isher- 
woods.  Built  in  the  form  of  an  E  in  compliment  to  the  Queen, 
the  hall  is  rich  in  characteristic  panelled  rooms  and  in  traces  of  its 
ancient  owners,  such  as  armorial  bearings,  actual  Parliamentary 
armour,  portraits  of  Mary  Bradshaw,  Desborough,  John  Milton, 
and  the  like.  John  Bradshaw's  bedstead  in  his  younger  days, 
with  an  inscription  inculcating  the  virtue  of  mercy  in  rather  halting 
verse,  is  still  shown,  and  on  the  window-panes  of  ground  glass  are 
painted  in  black  letters  the  following  lines,  which  we  may 
charitably  suppose  to  represent  a  prophecy  uttered  after  the 
event : — 

My  brother  Henry  must  heir  the  land, 
My  brother  Frank  be  at  bis  command  ; 
Whilst  I,  poor  Jack,  will  once  do  that 
Which  all  the  world  shall  wonder  at. 

The  dining-room  looks  out  from  a  terraced  elevation  upon  a  charm- 
ing view,  in  which  woodland  scenery  and  the  meanderings  of 
the  Goyt  (the  head  water  of  the  Mersey)  unite  to  shut  out  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  canals,  manufactures,  and  busy  life  of 
many  types. 

From  Marple  Hall  the  traveller  will  pass,  with  what  speed  he 
can,  through  the  factories,  railways,  viaducts,  and  smoke  of  Stock- 
port, to  a  sight  of  Bramhall  Hall,  the  finest  black  and  white 
house  in  Cheshire,  if  not  in  England,  and  the  seat  of  the  Daven- 
ports since  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  until,  a  few  months  since,  it 
was  sold  to  a  building  company.  Such  treasures  as  could  be  trans- 
ported to  other  seats  of  the  family  have  no  doubt  escaped  the 
hammer,  though  they  no  longer  remain  in  situ ;  but  the  Great 
Hall  no  longer  contains  the  family  arms,  or  armour  and  relics  of 
the  Civil  War,  which  once  set  off  its  oak  wainscots ;  the  Plaster 
Room,  so  called  from  its  floor  of  that  materiaL  sometimes  seen 
in  Tudor  houses,  and  the  Paradise  Room,  which  takes  its  name 
from  Dame  Dorothy  Davenport's  treatment  of  the  Fall  in  needle- 
work, are  denuded  of  their  tapestry  ;  and  there  is  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  exploring  an  externally  unique  mansion  which  may 
be  refurnished  and  decorated  in  doubtful  taste,  or  perchance 
share  the  neglect  which  has  befallen  Old  Moreton  Hall.  In  notable 
contrast  to  the  present  condition  of  Bramhall  is  the  old  Hall  of 
kindred  type  which  forms  a  great  attraction  in  the  domain  of 
Tabley,  near  Knutsford.  Tabley  Hall  itself,  some  two  miles  west  of 
Knutsford,  is  a  fine  undulating  park  with  a  modern  brick  mansion 
fronted  by  a  Doric  portico  and  terrace,  and  containing  a  fine  picture 
gallery,  noted  for  its  Turners.  Its  old  Hall,  or  the  extant  east  side  of 
it,  is  situate  on  an  island  in  the  moat  to  the  right  of  the  drive  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  lodge.  It  is  a  marvel  of  timber  construction, 
has  an  oak  staircase  and  gallery,  oak-panelled  rooms — one  known 
as  "  Lady  Leicester's  oratory,"  and  another  having  a  cornice  bear- 
ing the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth — and  other  remarkable  timber- 
work  opened  to  view  by  the  taste  and  care  of  Lord  de  Tabley,  the 
present  owner.  A  bay  window  of  armorial  stained  glass,  and  a 
chimney-piece  of  16 19  carving,  in  compartments  of  which  are  the 
figures  and  names  of  Lucretia  and  Cleopatra,  are  amongst  the 
fixtures  of  this  unique  old  mansion  ;  and  it  is  also  set  _  off 
with  handsome  old  cabinets,  and,  inter  alia,  with  an  ancient 
(perhaps  Italian)  "  spinet,"  under  the  lid  of  which  is  a  quaint  em- 
blematical painting.  Hard  by  it,  also  on  the  moat,  is  a  chapel  of 
Jacobean  style  and  type,  of  date  1675,  built  by  that  devoted 
servant  of  his  royal  "master,  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  the  former 
historian  of  Cheshire  and  ancestor  of  the  present  lord,  who 
has,  however,  changed  his  original  surname  for  that  of  Warren. 
It  was  copied  from  Braseuose  old  chapel  at  Oxford.  It  is 
kept  up  and  still  used,  its  fittings,  painted  glass,  and  reredos 
being  in  excellent  harmony.  Some  two  or  three  miles  distant 
is  the  almost  unique  black  and  white  timber  church  of  Lower 
or  Nether  Peover,  in  which  nave,  chancel,  screen,  north  and 
south  aisles  and  chapels,  indeed  exterior  and  interior  alike 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  built  of  stone  by  John  Bodeu  iu 
1582,  arc  of  timber  and  plaster  work.  Ono  of  the  mortuary 
chapels  belonas  to  the  Shakerleys,  who  Buffered,  like  Sir  Peter 
Leicester,  for  their  fidelity  to  Charles  I. ;  and  the  old  church  was 
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carefully  and  conservatively  restored  by  Salvin  in  1S52.    Had  we 
space  we  coidd  say  move  about  this  most  interesting  ecclesiastical 
phenomenon,  which  might  perhaps  be  matched  on  a  small  scalo 
in  Montgomeryshire ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  get  a  sight,  ere  we 
quit  .Mid  Cheshire,  of  its  largest  and  loveliest  of  meres,  Rostherne,  j 
a  deep,  broad,  picturesqne  sheet  of  water  stretching  over  the  , 
valley  towards   Howdou  and  Dunham  Massey,  a  hundred  and  j 
fifteen  acres  in  extent,  and  in  parts  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Local  1 
opinion  held  it  to  be  bottomless  till  Admiral  Cotton  took  the 
soundings,  and  local  folklore  tells  of  a  mermaid  which  on  Easter 
Sunday  rings  a  bell  in  its  depths.   It  is  more  credible  that  it  may 
have  once  formed,  with  the  meres  of  Tatton  Tabley,  Mere,  Dud- 
worth,  and  others,  a  vast  sheet  of  water  betwixt  Alderley  and 
High  Leigh.    However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  sight  which  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque  should  not  miss,  to  gaze  from  Rostherne  (the 
tarn  of  the  Holy  Rood's)  churchyard,  above  the  lake  on  the  south, 
upon  the  high  ground  across  the  valleys  of  the  Bollin  and  the 
Birkin,  and  the  near  view  of  the  irregular  expanse  of  the  mere, 
where  the  botanist  will  find  his  account  in  many  of  the  rare 
aquatic  plants  which  enrich  the  ilora  of  Cheshire. 


THE  THEATRES. 

TnE  autumn  season  at  the  theatres  has  so  far  failed  to  yield  an  j 
average  crop  of  melodrama.    The  departure  of  the  fashionable 
world  is  commoulv  the  signal  for  the  armed  bandit  to  step  forth 
from  his  hiding-place  and  to  brandish  his  familiar  weapons  in  the  I 
eyes  of  playgoers  fresh  from  the  country.    But  this  year  even  the 
time-honoured  heroes  of  melodrama  have  not  escaped  the  general 
depression  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  production  of  Davy  Crockett 
at  the  Olvmpic  Theatre,  we  should  bo  unable  to  count  a  single  new 
contribution   to  a  very  diverting  kind  of  entertainment.  For 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  a  highly  moral  representation  of 
delirium   tremens  as  a   satisfying  expression  of  the  claims  of 
romantic  drama.    However   attractive   to  a  large  section  of 
the  playgoing  public,  it  nevertheless  fails  to  employ  the  most 
esteemed  materials  of  melodrama.    It  perhaps  deals  too  closely 
with  actual  experience,  and  the  boasted  realism  of  its  method 
suffices  to  exclude  that  kind  of  heroic  improbability  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  at  this  season  of  the  year.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  in  Davy  Crockett  quite  a  magnificent  display  of 
heroic  improbability.     From  one  end  of  the  play  to  the  other 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  single  incident  which  could 
by  any  chance   have  happened  in   real    life.     This  in  itself 
is    a  valuable   distinction ;  but    it    by    no    means  exhausts 
the  claims  to  consideration  which  Davy  Crockett  possesses.  An 
author  who  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to  contrive  an  improbable 
story  will  sometimes  betray  a  failing  resolution  by  giving  a  cer- 
tain semblance  of  nature  to  his  characters.    But  the  author  of 
Davy  Crockett  is  quite  free  from  the  suspicion  of  such  weakness. 
The  beings  who  figure  in  his  drama  are  completely  in  harmony 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.    They  never  trouble  us  with 
any  uncomfortable  reflections  as  to  the  justice  of  their  sentiments 
or  the  likelihood  of  their  actions  ;  for  they  are  so  skilfully  removed 
from  the  reach  of  common  experience  that  they  do  not  suggest  a 
comparison  with  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our  known  world.  The 
play  is  indeed  described  as   "  an  idyl  of  the  backwoods," 
but  it  would  be  an  obvious  injustice  to  all  concerned  to 
take  this  description  too  literally.    The  hero,  it  is  true,  speaks 
with  a  strong  American  accent,  and  this  is  the  only  bit  of  local 
colour  which  implies  any  kind  of  submission  to  the  irksome 
bondage  of  time  and  place.    His  real  claim  to  our  affection,  and, 
we  may  add,  to  the  affection  of  the  heroine,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  "  a  child  of  nature,''  and  that  he  dresses  in  a  wild  costume, 
compounded  of  furs  and  leather,  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire  a 
lasting  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  young 
lady.    That  this  young  lady  is  an  orphan,  and  that  her  guardian 
is  under  the  evil  influence  of  a  designing  villain,  are  misfortunes 
too   common  in  melodrama  to  cause  us  any  real  uneasiness. 
During  the  period  of  childhood  she  has  been  brought  up  in 
the  backwoods,  under  the  care  of  Davy  Crockett's  mother ;  and, 
when  the  play  opens,  she  finds  herself  once  more  in  the  familiar 
home,  accompanied  by  an  importunate  suitor  whom  she  does  not 
wish  to  marry  and  by  a  volume  of  Scott's  poems,  out  of  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  hero,  she  subsequently  devises  the  plot  of  the 
play.   As  a  matter  of  course  the  sight  of  "Davy  Crockett  increases 
the  heroine's  contempt  for  the  rich  and  unworthy  lover ;  and  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  she  would  not  at  once  have  thrown  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  "  the  child  of  nature,"  but  for  the  shocking 
discovery  that  he  can  neither  read  nor  write.    This  is  a  disadvan-  ] 
tage  scarcely  counterbalanced  even  by  his  manly  bearing  and  pic- 
turesque costume,  and  the  curtain  descends  upon  a  pathetic  leave- 
taking  in  which  the  lovers  part  for  ever  only  to  meet  again  in  the  ' 
second  act. 

Here  "  the  child  of  nature,"  with  that  prescience  of  evil  1 
with  which  the  heroes  of  melodrama  are  peculiarly  endowed,  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  spend  the  night  in  a  remote  log  hut  which 
he  ordinarily  employs  for  the  purposes  of  hunting.  A  couch 
carefully  spread  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  rough  dwelling,  clearly  points  to  the  speedy 
advent  of  a  fainting  form ;  and,  indeed,  Crockett  has  scarcely  had 
time  to  kindle  a  fire  to  protect  him  against  the  bitter  cold  of  a 
^nowy  night,  when  the  rich  and  unworthy  lover,  stumbling  in  an 
exhausted  condition  through  the  doorway,  brings  the  terrible  | 


intelligence  that  the  heroine  is  being  frozen  to  death.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  stalwart  huntsman  to 
carry  her  into  the  cottage,  and  to  lay  her  upon  the  couch 
so  carefully  prepared  for  her  reception  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
long  before  she  has  sufficiently  recovered  consciousness  to  be  able 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  attentive  behaviour  of  her 
preserver.  The  first  feeling  of  gratitude  speedily  yields  to  a  meri- 
torious desire  to  supplement  his  somewhat  imperfect  education, and 
having  ascertained  that  the  rich  but  tiresome  suitor  is  so  completely 
prostrated  by  a  dangerous  fever  as  to  be  insensible  to  what  is  going 
on,  it  occurs  to  her  that  this  is  a  favourable  moment  for  reading 
some  chosen  passages  from  Scott's  poetry.  By  the  merest  chance 
the  volume  opens  at  the  stirring  ballad  of  "Young  Lochinvar," 
and  the  recital  of  the  knight's  daring  elopement  sinks 
so  deeply  into  the  breast  of  "the  child  of  nature,"  that 
he  decides  to  terminate  his  own  love-affair  by  the  same 
simple  device.  This  instructive  study  of  English  poetry  is, 
however,  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  untoward  approach  of  a  pack 
of  wolves,  who  afford  to  "  the  child  of  nature  "  a  second  oppor- 
tunitv  of  saving  the  heroine's  life.  To  bar  their  entrance  into  the 
cottage  he  thrusts  his  arm  into  the  vacant  staple  of  the  door,  and  he  re- 
mains, we  may  suppose, in  this  uncomfortable  position  during  thein- 
terval  between  the  acts,  for  when  the  curtain  rises  again  the  arm,  now 
considerably  swollen,  is  still  fixed  in  the  staple,  while  in  the  mean- 
time the  heroine,  with  apparent  unconcern,  has  been  enjoying  a 
refreshing  sleep.  This  encounter  with  the  wolves  may  be  regarded 
as  the  climax  of  the  drama,  and  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the 
ferocious  animals,  as  they  thrust  a  menacing  snout  and  glaring 
red  eye  through  the  interstices  of  the  log-hut,  serves  to 
intensify  the  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  of  the  audience.  The 
cultivated  heroine  is  now  convinced  that  education  is  but  a  paltry 
endowment  when  put  in  comparison  with  a  noble  heart  and  a 
picturesque  mode  of  life :  but  as  her  guardian  accompanied  by  the 
villain  has  somehow  found  his  way  to  the  hut,  there  is  another 
parting  which,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  has  every  appearance  of 
finality.  But  the  somewhat  hasty  readings  from  the  poets  are 
destined  to  bear  fruit.  Davy  Crockett  gives  a  kind  of  practical 
turn  to  literary  study,  which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  excellent 
system  of  teaching  adopted  by  Mr.  Squeers.  Having  learnt  the 
history  of  Young  Lochinvar,  he  determines  to  go  and  do  likewise  ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  the  heroine  is  just  about  to  sign  herself 
away  to  the  unworthy  suitor,  he  rushes  into  the  apartment  and 
bears  her  away  upon  a  swift  horse  that  is  waiting  without. 

We  have,  we  think,  said  enough  about  Davy  Crockett  to  show 
that  it  is  an  entirely  orthodox  example  of  the  style  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  incidents  are  not  perhaps  very  numerous ;  but  they 
are  of  the  approved  pattern,  and  the  absence  of  any  scenes  of  actual 
bloodshed  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
vision  of  the  very  terrible  "  wild-fowl  "  that  did  duty  as  wolves.  As 
regards  acting,  the  burdens  of  the  performance  fall  almost  entirely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  two  principal  characters.  Mr.  Frank 
Mayo,  who  comes  to  us  from  "  the  principal  theatres  in 
the  United  States,"  possesses  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  ordinary  stage  effect,  and  has  besides  a  picturesque 
bearing  suitable  to  the  part  which  he  has  to  present.  His 
humour  is  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  exuberance,  and  in  pathos  he 
slips  too  readily  into  the  elocutionary  manner  associated  with 
popular  preaching.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  admit  that  his 
efforts  in  both  kinds  were  unreservedly  accepted  by  the  audience, 
who  seemed  no  less  content  with  the  acting  of  Miss  Ritta  in  the 
part  of  Eleanor  Vaughan.  And,  after  all,  a  more  refined  style  of 
acting  would  perhaps  only  have  served  to  mark  more  clearly  the 
shortcomings  of  the  play.  Such  a  highly  artificial  mode  of  com- 
position demands  its  appropriate  conventions  in  the  manner  of  in- 
terpretation, and  Mr.  Mayo's  acting,  it  may  be  confessed,  was 
sufficiently  conventional  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  student  of 
melodrama. 

At  the  Adelphi  Mi-.  Tom  Taylor's  curiously  close  rendering  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  French  melodrama  Leonard,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  "  The  celebrated  drama  in  four  acts  by  Tom  Taylor, 
Esq.,  entitled  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man,"  has  been  revived,  and  is 
admirably  played.  Mr.  Neville  resumes  the  part  of  Bob  Brierly,  of 
which  he  was  the  original  exponent,  and  gives  to  it  as  much  fresh- 
ness as  if  he  were  undertaking  it  for  the  first  time  and  making  hi3 
first  success  in  it,  instead  of  bringing  to  bear  on  it  the  result  of  much 
experienceandstudy.  Miss  Lydia  Foote  has  never  been  more  natural 
and  charming  than  in  May  Edwards,  and  to  say  that  is  to  give  her 
high  praise.  Mr.  Vezin,  who  has  lately  been  acting  a  part  more 
worthy  of  his  powers — that  of  Richelieu,  which  he  played  with  a 
force,  skill,  and  insight  which  he  too  seldom  finds  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  as  they  should  be  displayed — appears  as  Hawkshaw, 
and  plays  the  part  as  only  a  fine  and  polished  actor  could  play 
it.  The  perfect  ease  of  the  actor,  the  appearance  of  nature, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  consummate  art,  the  way  in 
which  the  part  is  made  to  tell,  just  because  there  is  no  visible 
effort  to  make  it  tell,  are  things  well  worth  studying  by  any  one 
interested  in  the  science  of  acting.  Mr.  Pateman  plays 
Dalton  with  strength  and  versatility.  He  is  especially  good  in  the 
City  scene  and  in  the  last  act.  The  other  parts  are  all  well  filled, 
Miss  Jecks's  performance  of  Sam  being  very  clever,  if  a  little  too 
accentuated.    The  play  is  capitally  got  up. 

Of  Furget-Me-Not,  a  new  drama  by  Messrs.  F.  C.  Grove  and 
Herman  Merivale,  successfully  produced  on  Thursday  last  by  Miss 
Ward  at  the  Lyceum,  we  hope  to  speak  at  length  next  week. 
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REVIEWS. 


CLIFFORD'S  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS.* 

SOME  months  ago  we  had  the  mournful  task  of  recording  in  these 
columns  the  death  of  a  very  remarkable  man.  William  Kingdon 
Clifford  was  only  thirty-three  when  he  died,  having  achieved  at 
that  early  age  results  which  place  him  amongst  the  great  thinkers 
of  our  day,  but  leaving  unfulfilled  a  promise  so  great  that  what 
he  has  done  seems  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  he  might  have 
done.  Amongst  his  qualities  there  were  two  that  were  pre-eminent. 
In  the  region  of  pure  mathematics  he  was  one  of  the  lirst  five  or 
six  original  thinkers  in  Europe.  As  an  expounder  to  unscientific 
people  of  the  foundations  of  science  and  philosophy  he  was  almost 
without  a  rival.  It  is  in  this  latter  character  that  he  is  seen  in 
the  volumes  that  are  now  before  us — a  collection  of  such  of  his 
papers  and  lectures  as  were  addressed  to  non-technical  audiences. 
They  are  on  very  various  subjects — such  as  atoms,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  our  world,  the  connexion  between  body  and  mind,  the 
duty  of  inquiry  and  the  sin  of  credulity,  the  ethics  of  religion, 
and'  the  emotions  with  which  we  regard  ourselves  and  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  there  is  more  of  a  connected  plan  running  through 
them  than  appears  at  first  sight,  so  much  so  that  Clifford  intended 
to  remodel  them  into  a  definite  statement  of  his  views  on  philo- 
sophical and  other  subjects,  to  be  called  "  The  Creed  of  Science," 
a  sketch  of  the  proposed  contents  of  which  is  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  introduction.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  regarded 
his  views  as  more  or  less  common  to  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
as  the  title  "  The  Creed  of  Science  "  implies ;  and,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  many  scientific  men  would  go  all  lengths 
with  him,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  many  respects  Clifford  was 
a  true  representative  of  what  is  called  advanced  thought,  and 
that  modern  science  has  been  tending  for  a  long  time  towards  his 
results,  though  it  may  not  yet  have  reached  them.  Such  beiug 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  that  this  de- 
finite statement  of  the  "  Creed  of  Science  "  would  have  had  had 
he  lived  to  finish  it.  The  loss,  of  course,  is  irreparable  ;  but,  by 
careful  examination  of  these  apparently  disconnected  essays,  we 
think  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  the  purpose  that  runs  through  them 
all,  and  to  present  a  consecutive  view  of  the  main  lines  of  thought 
that  suggested  them,  and  this  we  will  now  endeavour  to  do. 

According  to  Clifford  there  are  two  ways  of  putting  the  funda- 
mental question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  knowledge. 
"  Why  do  things  happen  ?  "  (ind  "  What  is  it  precisely  that  does 
happen  ?  "  The  first  question  he  regarded  as  external  to  the  pro- 
vince of  science,  and  consequently  to  that  of  human  knowledge ; 
for  he  held  most  strongly  that,  as  science  is  simply  organized  com- 
mon sense,  so  there  are  no  subjects  which  could  not  and  should 
not  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  methods  of  science.  But  the 
second  question,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  a  rational  answer,  and 
is  daily  receiving  it  in  a  more  and  more  complete  manner.  If 
completely  answered  it  would  supersede  the  first.  That  is,  no  one 
would  think  of  asking  why  things  happened  if  they  knew  precisely 
what  it  was  that  did  happen.  And  this  brings  us  to  Clifford's 
view  of  the  nature  of  explanation.  In  the  lecture  on  the  aims  .and 
instruments  of  scientific  thought,  he  says,  "  Explanation  describes 
the  unknown  and  unfamiliar  as  being  made  up  of  the  known  and 
familiar."  And  he  exemplifies  it  hy  the  law  of  gases,  "  the  law 
according  to  which  pressure  increases  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  volume  diminishes  " ;  this  is  a  dark  saying  to  most  people, 
though  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  that  a  body  should  strike  against 
an  opposing  surface  and  bound  off  again,  and  every  one  knows 
that,  if  it  takes  a  certain  time  to  go  a  given  distance,  half  that  dis- 
tance can  be  doue  in,  half  the  time — bits  of  familiar  knowledge  that 
rightly  applied  will,  on  the  molecular  theory  of  gases,  make  the  law 
of  pressure  seem  quite  obvious. 

This  view  of  explanation  differs  materially  from  that  of  Mr. 
erbert  Spencer,  who  considers  the  essence  of  explanation  to  con- 
sist in  the  including  of  a  particular  statement  in  a  general  law,  and 
this  again  in  a  still  more  general  law — a  process  that  finally  leads 
to  the  unknowable.  Now  Clifford  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  unknowable.  To  him  every  rational  question  admitted  of  a 
rational  answer  ;  if  we  cannot  give  it  to-day.  perhaps  we  can  give 
it  to-morrow.  As  long  as  we  know  a  thing  so  familiarly  that 
we  can  think  about  it  readily  and  accurately,  we  require  no  further 
knowledge  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it ;  we  can  predict  its 
behaviour  under  varying  circumstances  ;  what  more  does  one  want  ? 
It  is  precisely  this  question  of  prediction  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  We  make  one  vast  assumption — that  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature — and  thereby  extend  our  knowledge  of  familiar 
things  to  similar  but  unfamiliar  things.  Now  this  assumption 
would  be  perfectly  unwarranted,  but  that  under  proper  restrictions 
it  comes  right.  This  process,  then,  according  to  Clifford,  is  the 
essence  of  scientific  thought — namely,  the  application  of  past  ex- 
perience to  new  circumstances  by  assuming  the  uniformity  of 
nature.  But  what  is  this  uniformity,  and  what  are  the  necessary 
restrictions  without  which  our  predictions  will  not  come  right  ? 
This,  again,  is  a  question  of  experience.  We  have  accumulated  a 
vast  store  of  observations  by  means  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 
formulate  iu  a  number  of  laws  the  way  in  which  events  have 
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happened— that  is  to  say,  we  have  made  a  number  of  general 
statements  each  of  which  is  true  of  a  quantity  of  separate  events. 
Events  have  followed  and  coincided  in  such  and  such  a  way  in 
the  past ;  if  they  will  only  follow  and  coincide  in  the  same  way 
in  the  future,  why  then  we  shall  be  able  to  predict  certain 
consequences,  which  sure  enough  do  come  to  pass.  So  that 
our  rule  is  this : — "  The  steps  from  past  experience  to  new 
circumstances  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  an  observed 
uniformity  in  the  order  of  events."  It  must  be  confessed  that 
we  are  still  no  nearer  a  logical  justification  of  our  assumption. 
All  inference  depends  on  it,  and  we  cannot  infer  that  which 
is  the  ground  of  all  inference  ;  but,  as  Clifford  remarks,  there  is  a 
very  good  physical  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  all  do  believe  in 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  which  is,  that  if  we  had  not  habitually 
acted  on  it,  we  should  not  be  here  to  discuss  the  question. 
"  Nature  is  selecting  for  survival  those  individuals  and  races  who 
act  as  if  she  were  uniform  ;  and  hence  the  gradual  spread  of  that 
belief  over  the  civilized  world."  The  consideration  of  certain 
characters  of  this  order  of  events  leads  Clifford  to  treat  of  the 
question  of  causation.  He  has  a  great  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
word  cause  at  all  in  scientific  discussion,  remarking  that  its  Greek 
equivalent  has  sixty-four  meanings  in  Plato  and  forty-eight  in  Aris- 
totie  ;  and  he  is  apparently  of  opinion  that  it  is  quite  hopeless  to 
fix  any  one  meaning  that  shall  be  really  universal.  Hume's  defini- 
tion of  cause,  which  is  generally  accepted  by  the  scientific  world — 
i.e.  unvarying  antecedence — finds  no  favour  iu  his  eyes.  To  a 
mathematician  the  way  in  which  events  are  connected  together  is 
that  the  rate  of  motion  of  one  body  changes  with  (not  after)  the 
change  of  position  of  another  body  ;  but  there  is  no  sequence,  the 
change  is  simultaneous.  In  fact,  this  refusal  to  recognize  causa- 
tion, in  the  seuse  of  a  mysterious  nexus,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  refusal  to  attempt  any  answer  to  questions  about  know- 
ledge that  ask  why  instead  of  what. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  observation  as  if  it  were  a 
known  thing,  which  undoubtedly  it  is  in  a  rough  way  :  but  now 
comes  the  question,  What  is  it  precisely  that  we  do  when  we 
observe?  which  leads  us  at  once  into  metaphysics.  There  was 
a  time  not  very  long  ago  when  scientific  men  eschewed  the  dis- 
cussion of  metaphysics  as  being  a  branch  of  inquiry  in  which  no 
progress  was  made,  and  nothing  was  ever  firmly  established. 
Concerning  this  Clifford  has  a  very  pregnant  saying : — 

The  fact  that  the  subject  has  been  discussed  for  many  hundreds  of  years 
to  no  good  purpose,  and  without  leading  to  definite  results,  by  great  num- 
bers of  people,  is  due  to  the  method  which  was  employed,  and  not  to  the 
subject  itself  ;  and,  in  fact,  if  we  like  to  look  in  the  same  way  upon  other 
subjects  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  metaphysics — if  we 
regard  every  man  who  has  written  about  mathematics  or  mechanics  as 
having  just  the  same  right  to  speak  and  to  be  beard  that  we  give  to  every 
man  who  has  written  about  metaphysics — then,  I  think,  we  shall  find  that 
exactly  the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the  most  certain  regions  of  human 
science. 

Further,  however  much  we  may  dislike  metaphysics,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  put  them  aside,  for  as  Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  lecture,  we  cannot  talk  about  anything  without  making 
certain  metaphysical  assumptions — in  fact,  metaphysical  questions 
underlie  all  knowledge.  Cjilford's  views  on  these  subjects  are  to 
be  found  fully  stated  in  the  pa}  era  called  "  Body  and  Mind  "  and 
"  On  the  Nature  of  Things  in  Themselves." 

The  one  thing  that  we  know  immediately  without  any  question 
of  inference  or  any  possibility  of  doubt  is  that  we  feel.  So  let 
us  take  these  feelings,  and  examine  them  as  best  we  can  : — 

My  feelings  arrange  and  order  themselves  in  two  distinct  ways.  There 
is  the  internal  or  subjective  order,  in  which  sorrow  succeeds  the  hearing  of 
bad  news,  or  the  abstraction  "  dog"  symbolizes  the  perception  of  many  dif- 
ferent dogs.  And  there  is  the  external  or  objective  order,  in  which  the 
sensation  of  letting  go  is  followed  by  the  sight  of  a  falling  object,  and  the 
sound  of  its  fall.  The  objective  order,  o.ua  order,  is  treated  by  physical 
science.  .  .  .  The  inferences  of  physical  science  are  all  inferences  of  my 
real  or  possible  feelings. 

So  that  to  Clifford,  as  to  J.  S.  Mill,  matter  means  permanent  pos- 
sibilities of  sensation.  But  does  it  mean  anything  else  ?  Not  to 
physical  science : — 

If  I  hold  that  there  is  hydrogen  in  the  sun,  I  mean  that  if  I  could  put 
some  of  it  in  a  bottle  and  explode  it  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  I 
should  get  that  group  of  possible  sensations  which  we  call  water. 

For  Mill  this  was  sufficient ;  to  him  matter  was  a  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation,  and  nothing  else;  not  so  with  Clifford. 
He  held  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  though  with  a  profound 
difference,  that  there  is  a  reality  underlying  the  phenomenon,  and 
the  way  he  arrives  at  it  is  very  interesting.  There  is  one  in- 
ference that  we  make  that  lies  wholly  outside  the  range  of  our 
sensations  ;  if  we  infer  anything  about  another  man's  body,  we  mean 
that  the  processes  of  his  body  are  couceivably  visible  to  us.  But 
his  feelings  and  his  consciousness,  which  we  infer  no  less  certainly, 
can  never  be  perceived  byr  us  : — "  These  inferred  existences  are  in 
the  very  act  of  inference  thrown  out  of  my  consciousness,  recog- 
nized as  outside  of  it,  as  not  being  part  of  me."  So  Clifford  calls 
them  "Ejects."  He  remarks  that  he  is  not  concerned  to  justify 
this  belief  in  other  people's  consciousness.  The  world  has  cut  the 
knot  for  him  long  ago  : — "  It  may  very  well  be  that  I  myself  am 
the  only  existence :  but  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any- 
body else  is." 

This  inference  profoundly  modifies  our  conception  of  the  object. 
If  a  single  consciousness  were  alone  iu  question,  every  object 
might  be  considered  a  part  of  it ;  "  but  I  somehow  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  similar  objects  in  your  consciousness,  and  these  are  not 
objects  to  me,  nor  can  they  ever  be  made  so ;  they  are  ejects." 
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Thus  a  complex  conception  is  formed  which  Clifford  calls  "  the 
Social  Object,"  which  symbolizes  "  one  thing:  which  is  in  my  consci- 
ousness,"' and  "  an  indefinite  number  of  other  things  which  are  ejects 
and  out  of  my  consciousness.  According- to  Clifford,  the  individual 
object  probably  never  exists  in  the  mind  of  man — language  is  im- 
possible without  some  recognition  of  a  kindred  consciousness  in 
one's  fellow-beings  : — "-Any  sound  which  becoming  a  sign  to  my 
neighbour  becomes  thereby  a  mark  to  myself  must,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  a  mark  of  the  social  object  and  not  of  the  individual 
object.  .  .  .  As  an  object  is  formed  in  my  mind,  a  iixed  habit 
causes  it  to  bo  formed  as  a  social  object,  and  insensibly  embodies 
in  it  a  reference  to  the  minds  of  other  men."  This  conception  of 
everything  as  an  object  of  perception  to  other  men  is  to  Clifford  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  that  quality  of  outness,  of  distinctness 
from  ourselves,  with  which  we  undoubtedly  endow  the  world 
around  us,  aud  ou  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  founds  his  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  reality  underlying  the  phenomena  that  we  perceive. 
Clifford  indeed  holds  that  this  common  impression  of  outness 
cannot  possibly  decide  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  non- 
personal  eject,  as  this  question  cannot  be  put  to  ordinary  people 
so  as  to  convey  any  meaning — which  indeed  seems  probable.  The 
deliverance  of  ordinary  consciousness  not  being  to  the  point, 
Clifford  adopts  another  line  of  proof.  There  are  certain  "  ejective 
facts  '' — the  changes  in  other  people's  consciousness — which  run 
parallel  to  the  changes  in  their  brains,  which  are  objective  facts. 
"  The  parallelism  here  meant  is  a  parallelism  of  complexity,  an 
analogy  of  structure."  Something  like  the  parallelism  between  a 
spoken  sentence  (the  elementary  sound  of  the  language),  and  a 
written  sentence  and  its  elements  (the  letters  of  the  alphabet). 
Now  consciousness  is  a  very  complex  thing,  as  Clifford  shows  in 
a  very  amusing  analysis  of  his  feelings  on  reading  over  a  former 
page  of  his  manuscript.  A  feeling  in  itself  is  not  necessarily 
conscious,  but  "  when  a  stream  of  feelings  is  so  compact  together 
that  at  e;ich  instant  it  consists  of  (i)  new  feelings;  (2)  fainter 
repetitions  of  previous  ones;  and  (3)  links  connecting  these  repe- 
titions, the  stream  is  called  consciousness."  The  changes  in  the 
brain  which  accompany  consciousness  are  also  highly  complex,  and 
made  up  of  elementary  actions  grouped  together  in  the  same  way 
iu  which  the  elementary  feelings  that  go  to  make  up  consciousness 
n  re  grouped  together.  Clifford  further  concludes  "  that  this  cor- 
respondence extends  to  the  elements,  and  that  each  simple  feeling 
corresponds  to  a  special  comparatively  simple  change  of  nerve 
matter."  This  last  conclusion  involves  very  important  conse- 
quences. If  this  correspondence  is  so  complete  high  up  in  the 
scale  of  organization,  why  should  we  suppose  that  it  is  less  com- 
plete lower  down  ?  On  the  objective  side  there  is  a  continuous 
series  of  orgauisms  growing  less  and  less  complex  as  they  descend 
towards  inorganic  matter,  and  for  some  time  it  seems  that  con- 
sciousness dwindles  aud  grows  simpler  with  the  increasing  sim- 
plicity of  nerve  tissue.  As  we  cannot  imagine  a  sudden  break,  we 
are  forced  to  believe  that  simpler  aud  simpler  feelings  go  with  the 
.-impler  organization,  till  we  get  far  below  that  degree  of  com- 
plexity which  implies  consciousness  ;  so  that  with  every  action  of 
every  organism,  no  matter  how  simple,  there  goes  an  elementary 
mental  fact.  But  we  cannot  stop  here.  There  is  no  sudden  gap 
between  organic  and  inorganic,  so  "  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
admit  that  every  motion  of  matter  is  simultaneous  with  some 
ejective  fact  or  event  which  might  be  part  of  a  conscious- 
ness." 

It  is  precisely  these  mental  facts  which  constitute  the  reality 
which  underlies  phenomena.  This  Clifford  arrives  at  by  a  sort  of 
rule  of  three: — ''The  external  reality  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  mental  image  of  an  object  that  the  (phenomenal)  object  bears 
to  the  cerebral  image."  Now  the  cerebral  image  (the  disturbance 
in  the  brain  that  is  the  physical  concomitant  of  the  perception) 
and  the  object  are  made  of  the  same  stuff;  they  are  both  matter. 
'•  Therefore  the  external  reality  is  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
man's  perception  or  mental  image — that  is,  it  is  made  of  mind- 
stuff."  To  sum  up :— "  Matter  is  a  mental  picture  in  which  mind- 
stuff  is  the  thing  represented." 

As  to  the  way  in  which  sensations  are  built  up  into  conceptions, 
Clifford,  as  might  be  expected,  holds  that  the  simple  messages 
that  we  receive  from  the  external  world  are  tilled  up  solely  by 
experience  into  those  complex  imaginings  that  we  talk  and  think 
about;  but  this  experience  is  not  that  of  the  individual,  but 
(here  following  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer)  that  of  the  race.  There 
is  one  great  difficulty  about  attributing  all  our  knowledge  to  ex- 
perience, aud  that  lies  in  the  so-called  universal  statements  of 
mathematics.  No  accumulated  experience  can  ever  tell  us  that 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  exactly  equal  to  two  right  angles  under 
all  possible  circumstances.  It  was  this  dilliculty  that  led  Kant  to 
his  famous  theory  of  the  a  j)riori  forms  of  external  sense,  from 
which  Clifford  takes  a  hint  in  his  solution  of  that  part  of  the 
question  which  concerns  arithmetic.  Clifford's  treatment  of  the 
foundations  of  geometry  is  particularly  interesting,  as  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  progress  of  science  may  help  on  philosophv.  In 
Kant's  time  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  dilliculty.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  has  only  recently  been  rendered  possible  by  a 
very  remarkable  advance  in  mathematics.  Until  the  time  of 
Lobatchewsky  everybody  believed  that  certain  statements  about 
the  space  that  we  perceive  were  absolutely  true: — 

There  were  four  of  those  statements  ;  that  the  space  of  three  dimensions  1 
which  we  perceive  is  a  continuons  asgrecjate  of  points  ;  that  it  is  flat  in  its  I 
smallest  parts  ;  that  ligures  may  be  moved  in  it  without  alteration  of  I 
size  or  shape,  aud  that  similar  figures  of  different  sizes  may  be  constructed 
in  it. 

We  know  now  that  these  statements  may  all  be  false.    The  first  | 


two  may  be  doubted  on  the  side  of  the  very  small,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  on  the  side  of  the  very  great.  So  there  is  an  end  of 
the  universality  of  mathematical  axioms.  As  may  be  expected, 
Clifford  is  here  at  his  best.  His  perfect  familiarity  with  these 
abstruse  questions  seems  infectious — under  his  guidance  we  feel 
like  the  Bourgeois  Gcntilhomme,  that  we  have  all  been  mathe- 
maticians without  knowing  it. 

The  kindred  question  of  the  apparently  universal  statements  of 
arithmetic  is  treated  by  him  in  a  quite  different,  though  equally 
efficacious,  manner.  The  same  methods  that  Clifford  applies  to 
the  investigation  of  science  and  philosophy  he  carries  over  to  the 
domain  of  ethics.  To  the  question  what  is  right  he  seeks  for  an 
answer  in  experience,  and  in  that  alone.  He  begins  by  saying  that 
we  all  know  more  or  less  what  we  mean  by  the  words  right  and 
wrong ;  and,  on  inquiry,  we  find  that  there  is  a  tolerably  definite 
agreement  amongst  Englishmen  as  to  how  these  words  are  applied 
— certain  actions  are  held  to  be  right,  others  to  be  wrong.  There  is 
a  faculty  called  conscience,  which  decides  as  to  this,  and  whose 
decisions  are  absolute.  "  The  individual  conscience  is,  in  the 
moment  of  volition,  the  only  possible  judge  of  what  is  right ;  there 
is  no  conflicting  claim."  But  we  can  modify  our  conscience  in  the 
same  way  as  we  can  modify  our  taste.  "  There  is  no  doubt  at 
present  that  the  nicest  things  to  me  are  the  things  I  like  ;  but  I 
know  that  I  can  train  myself  to  like  some  things  and  dislike 
others."  In  the  same  way  we  can  endeavour  to  get  the  best  con- 
science. But  what  is  the  best  conscience  ?  To  answer  this  we 
must  find  out  what  conscience  is  good  for — what  is  the  function 
of  conscience ;  and  this,  again,  is  best  found  out  by  considering 
how  it  arose.  Here  Clifford  gives  in  his  full  adhesion  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  social  instinct ;  the  function  of  conscience 
is  the  preservation  of  the  tribe,  therefore  the  best  conscience  is  thai; 
which  makes  us  most  useful  to  the  community.  This,  it  will  be 
observed,  resembles  utilitarianism  in  settin?  forth  the  community 
as  the  object  of  moral  allegiance  ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  saying 
nothing  about  happiness.  The  end  is  "  the  greatest  efficiency  of 
all  citizens  as  such.  No  doubt  happiness  will,  in  the  long  run, 
accrue  to  the  community  as  a  consequence  of  right  conduct:  but 
the  right  is  determined  independently  of  the  happiness,  and,  as 
Plato  says,  it  is  better  to  sufler  wrong  than  to  do  wrong." 

The  question  of  responsibility  is  treated  as  depending  on  the 
uniformity  of  nature.  Clifford  held  that  tlfe  metaphysical  dogmft 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  fatal  to  responsibility.  If  a  man's 
actions  are  independent  of  motives,  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
influence  him  by  blame  or  punishment?  But,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words,  that  man  was  a  free  agent  appeared  to  him 
obvious.  Man  is  free  if  his  actions  are  determined  by  his  cha- 
racter, and  not  forced  on  him  by  outward  circumstances  ;  and  this 
view  is  connected  with  a  very  interesting  theory  of  his  about 
evolution,  which  we  have  no  space  to  examine.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  changes  which  raise  an  organism  in  the  scale  of  being 
arise  from  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  organism  itself,  whilst 
change  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  environment  can  only 
degrade  it.    ("Cosmic  Emotion,"  ii.  2S0.) 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  this  method  of  investigation  into  its 
further  application,  such  as  are  dealt  with  in  the  papers  on  the 
Ethics  of  Belief  and  the  Ethics  of  Religion.  It  need  only  be  said 
that  never  have  the  "  duty  of  inquiry  "  and  the  "  sin  of  credulity  " 
been  enforced  with  more  logic  and  eloquence.  Indeed  the  whole 
book  is  eloquent  with  the  fervour  of  an  enthusiast  who  threw  himself 
into  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  firm  belief  that  therein  lies  the 
only  hope  of  good  for  that  humanity  which  he  loved  so  passionately. 
It  is  an  eloquence  chastened  by  extraordinary  simplicity  of  style 
and  a  resolute  seeking  after  clearness,  but  it  is  not  the  less  effective 
for  that. 

We  cannot  leave  this  fascinating  book  without  calling  attention 
to  Mr.  Pollock's  admirable  biographical  sketch  in  the  introduc- 
tion. If  it  fails  at  all,  it  is  in  not  giving  a  quite  adequate  idea  of 
the  intense  brightness  and  childlike  delight  in  life,  the  playfulness 
and  tenderness,  of  this  great  thinker,  who,  in  spite  of  what  some 
people  would  call  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  views,  nevei' 
doubted  for  an  instant  that  the  world  was  good  and  life  worth 
living. 


A  HINDOO  POETESS.* 

IN  1876  there  appeared  from  a  provincial  Indian  press  a  volume 
of  verse,  issued  without  any  preface  or  recommendation,  and 
simply  bearing  the  title  of  A  Sheaf  gleaned  in  French  Fields,  by 
Torn  Dutt.  The  book  scarcely  reached  the  English  critics,  but 
one  of  our  contemporaries  did  get  hold  of  a  copy,  and  in  a  critical 
notice  of  some  length  pointed  out  the  great  merit  of  these  trans- 
lations from  the  Erencb,  remarking  upon  them  as  actually  pheno- 
menal if  they  were  the  unaided  production  of  a  native.  We  now 
know  all  about  Tom  Dutt,  who  was  at  that  time  a  girl  of  twenty, 
a  pure  Hindoo  without  a  drop  of  European  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
who  has  since,  to  the  misfortune  of  literature,  passed  away  in  her 
twenty-second  year.  She  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters 
of  a  well-known  Baboo,  a  man  of  learning  and  cultivation,  who 
survives  them  all,  and  who  prefixes  to  the  new  edition  of  Tom's 
poems  a  most  touching  memoir.  She  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1856,  and  in  early  childhood  began  to  display  an  irre- 

*  Le  Journal  tie  Mile.  WAreers.  Xouvelle  e'erite  en  Francais  par  Torn 
Dutt;  pivrcde  par  uue  etude  critique  par  Mile.  Clarisse  Pader.  Paris: 
Didier  it  Co.  1879. 

A  Sluaf  gleaned  in  French  Fields.  By  Toru  Dutt.  Second  Edition. 
Bhowanipore.  1873. 
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sistible  bias  towards  literature.  Aware  of  the  narrow  range  she 
would  command  if  she  composed  her  works  in  her  native  language 
•only,  she  determined,  while  never,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  her 
latest  letters,  neglecting  Hindustani  poetry,  to  make  the  tongues 
of  Europe  her  chief  medium.  She  made  a  very  thorough  study, 
not  merely  of  the  language,  but  of  the  literature,  of  France  and 
England,  and  her  first  appearance,  we  believe,  in  print  was  as  the 
author  of  a  very  full  and  learned  essay  on  the  writings  of  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  with  translations  into  English  verse.  When  this 
appeared,  in  1874,  she  was  eighteen ;  and  at  this  time  she  com- 
menced the  study  of  Sanskrit,  which  occupied  her  almost  con- 
stantly, until  in  the  winter  of  1876  she  was  forced  by  her  health 
to  lay  it  aside.  By  that  time  she  had,  however,  contrived  to 
perform  no  less  an  enterprise  than  the  translation  of  the  Vishnu- 
parana  iuto  English  blank  verse,  only  some  fragments  of  which, 
admirable  in  quality,  have  as  yet  seen  the  light.  Meanwhile  she 
was  composing  and  translating  poetry  with  extraordinary  assiduity 
and  apparently  with  equal  ease  in  Hindustani,  French,  or  English, 
evidently  living,  as  it  now  is  easy  enough  and  mournful  enough  to 
see,  at  an  absolute  fever-heat  of  literary  zeal.  The  Sheaf  gleaned 
in  French  Fields  would  have  been  an  extraordinary  feat  had  it 
been  performed  by  an  English  lady  of  high  education ;  from  a 
Hindu  girl  it  was  little  short  of  miraculous.  It  consists  of  two 
hundred  poems,  carefully  selected  with  refined  taste  from  the  best 
French  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  merely  from  Victor 
Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  Musset,  but  from  Gautier,  Yacquerie, 
Bouilhet,  Baudelaire,  and  many  others,  who  certainly  never 
expected  to  hear  of  themselves  at  Bhowauipore.  There  were  oc- 
casional mistakes  in  the  English  that  only  served  to  make  the 
merits  of  the  writing  more  conspicuous  by  proving  that  the  work 
was  genuine.  There  were  sometimes  words  of  which  the  quantity 
was  unknown  to  the  poetess  and  lines  that  from  this  and  similar 
errors  were  erratic  in  the  matter  of  scansion.  But,  as  a  whole, 
the  vigour  of  versification  and  the  poetic  freedom  of  diction  in  a 
foreign  language  were  quite  marvellous. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this — the  only  book  she  lived  to 
publish — Toru  Dutt  fell  ill.  Her  Sanskrit  reading  was  first  for- 
bidden to  her,  then  all  literary  work.  In  April,  1877,  she  was 
already  on  her  death-bed ;  towards  the  end  of  Julj'  she  rallied, 
but  all  hopes  based  on  such  an  amelioration  of  her  state  were  belied 
by  the  death  on  the  jt>th  of  August,  1S77,  in  her  twenty-second 
year,  of  perhaps  the  most  promising  woman  of  letters  at  that  time 
living.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  her  passed  away 
the  only  writer  of  Indian  birth  who  has  yet  shown  any 
prospect  of  enriching  English  literature.  The  writings  of  other 
Hindoos  in  our  language  have  been  creditable,  and  even  clever, 
experiments  ;  Toru  Dutt  alone  seems  to  have  possessed  the  com- 
bination of  original  genius  and  absolute  knowledge  which  would 
have  enabled  her  to  succeed.  From  the  ruins  of  her  career  have 
been  collected  the  translation  of  the  Vishnuparana  and  some 
original  poems  in  English,  neither  yet  published,  and  a  novel  in 
French  which  has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  Mile.  Olarisse 
Bader,  the  author  of  La  Femme  dans  VInde  Antique,  with  the 
assistance  of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy.  After  reading  this  romance, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Toru  Dutt  wrote  French  with  more 
perfect  fluency  than  English,  but  that  she  preserved  in  the  latter 
language  more  poetic  sentiment  of  style.  Mile.  Bader  pledges  her- 
self for  the  textual  integrity  of  the  book ;  she  has  very  properly 
not  attempted  to  remove  the  minute  errors  likely  to  be  made  by 
the  most  gifted  writer  who  composes  in  a  foreign  lauguage. 

The  ambition  of  Toru  Dutt  unfortunately  induced  her  not 
merely  to  write  her  novel  in  French,  but  to  lay  the  scene  of  it  in 
French  society.  Marguerite  dArvers  commences  the  journal  on 
her  fifteenth  birthday ;  but,  though  a  Breton  by  birth,  and  edu- 
cated in  a  convent,  she  has  nothing  of  a  child  about  her  but  an 
innocent  naivete.  Toru  Dutt  has  drawn  her  heroine  in  the 
colours  of  the  land  familiar  to  her.  Mile.  dArvers  is  a  slender 
creature,  languid  by  turns  and  wild  with  energy ;  her  masses  of 
hair  and  her  large  eyes  are  brilliantly  black  ;  and  she  is  quiet  and 
childish  only  because  no  breath  of  disturbance  has  ever  crossed 
her  life.  She  returns  from  the  convent  on  her  fifteenth  birthday, 
and  a  grand  fete  is  prepared  in  her  honour.  Among  the  guests 
are  the  Comtesse  de  Plonarvon  and  her  younger  son  Gaston.  The 
proud  old  Breton  Countess  falls  in  love  with  Marguerite,  whom 
she  has  not  seen  since  the  latter  was  a  child,  and  loudly  regrets 
the  absence  of  her  eldest  son,  Count  Dunois  Plonarvon.  Presently 
Dunois  enters,  and  we  may  allow  the  Hindoo  poetess,  in  her  own 
words,  to  describe  her  hero  : — 

II  est  beau  en  efFet.  Sa  taille  est  haute,  mais  quelques-uns  la  trou- 
veraient  mince  ;  sa  chevelure  noire  est  bouclee  et  tombe  jusqu'a  la  nuque  ; 
ses  yetix  noirs  sont  profonds  et  bien  fendus  ;  le  front  est  noble  ;  la  levre 
supe'rieure,  couverte  par  une  moustache  naissante  et  noire,  est  parfaitement 
liiodele'e  ;  son  menton  a  quelque  chose  de  severe  ;  son  teint  est  d'un  blauc 
presque  feminin,  ce  que  denote  sa  haute  naissance. 
The  whole  of  this  description,  but  above  all  the  last  words,  are 
characteristically  Indian.  Marguerite,  though  she  does  not  know 
it,  falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  this  prototype  of  a  lotos-bearing, 
languid  deity.  But  the  fete  is  a  great  success :  she  promises  to 
visit  at  the  castle  of  the  Plonarvons,  which  stands  close  to  the  sea, 
and  within  sight  of  her  father's  house.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
while  all  is  quiet  in  thehouse,she  finds  herfathergreeting  a  handsome 
young  cavalry  officer,  who  has  just  arrived,  Captain  Louis  Lefevre, 
whom  Marguerite  has  never  seen  since  their  childhood,  although 
he  is  in  some  sort  her  adopted  brother.  Louis  is  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  described  as  a  very  handsome  youth  of  a  European  type, 
evidently  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Asiatic  beauty  of  Dunois. 
The  parents  of  Marguerite,  who  desire  her  marriage  with 


Louis,  encourage  her  to  receive  him  with  affection,  and 
they  become  jrreat  friends  at  once,  the  officer  falling  passionately 
in  love  with  Marguerite,  who  neither  reciprocates  nor  perceives  his 
passion.  He  makes  a  short  stay  and  rides  off  to  his  duties. 
Marguerite,  busy  in  the  village  with  works  of  charity,  assists  a 
poor  and  worthy  family  in  various  ways,  and  secures  for  their 
daughter,  Jeanette  Corraine,  the  place  of  lady's-maid  to  the  Com- 
tesse de  Plonarvon.  This  girl  is  extremely  handsome — everybody 
is  more  or  less  beautiful  in  this  book,  but  Jeanette  is  specially 
fascinating,  with  a  sly,  quiet  manner  like  a  snake. 

When  Dunois  arrives  at  man's  estate  all  the  neighbouring  gentry 
and  peasantry  collect  at  the  castle  to  celebrate  his  fete.  Margue- 
rite is  there  with  her  parents,  and  the  Countess  treats  her  with 
the  special  favour  and  affection  that  are  shown  to  a  friend  in 
whom  the  elder  lady  hopes  one  of  these  days  to  greet  a  daughter. 
Dunois  is  kind,  though  pensive  and  odd,  and  from  this  day 
Marguerite  cannot  conceal  from  herself  that  she  loves  him. 
Louis  returns  and  in  a  scene  very  prettily  and  freshly  devised 
begs  Marguerite  to  marry  him.  She  very  regretfully  and  kindly 
refuses,  and  he  rides  away  broken-hearted,  for  the  parents  have 
encouraged  his  suit  and  he  has  not  expected  the  girl  herself  to 
resist  him  so  firmly.  After  this,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
Marguerite  pays  yet  another  visit  to  the  Plonarvon  family,  and  in  the 
scenes  that  now  immediately  follow  we  see  how  powerfully  Toru 
Dutt  might  have  described  scenes  of  tragic  passiou  had  she  lived 
to  develop  her  genius.  We  have  a  marvellous  picture  given  us  of 
the  inexperienced  and  innocent  girl  thrown  into  the  society  of 
this  strange  family,— the  excitable  Countess,  who  showers  affection 
on  her,  and  the  two  sons — Dunois,  morbid  and  eccentric,  subject 
to  long  paroxysms  of  torpor,  followed  by  violent  accessions  of 
excitement,  and  Gaston,  with  a  strange  jubilant  look  always  on 
his  face,  avoiding  the  others  as  much  as  possible.  One  night  in 
particular  is  described  with  great  power.  Dunois  complains  of 
headache,  and  they  sit  together  in  the  firelight.  Gaston  goes  out, 
though  the  snow  is  falling  fast.  Marguerite  sits  on  the  ground 
near  Dunois's  sofa,  to  read  to  him  by  the  firelight,  and  presently 
he  falls  asleep. 

Bientot  sa  mere  entra,  et  le  voyant  endormi,  elle  vint  s'asseoir  pies  de 
moi ;  elle  me  lit  appuyer  la  tete  sur  ses  genoux,  et,  tout  en  passant  sa  main 
sur  mes  cheveux,  elle  rcgardait  son  tils. 

"  II  est  beau,  11' est-ce  pas  ?  " 

Je  ne  re'pondis  point. 

"  II  ressemble  a,  sou  pere,  mais  il  n'a  pas  son  caractere  patient.  Je  le 
voudrais  voir  marie'.  S'il  epousait  une  filie  comine  toi,  je  mourrais 
contente." 

Je  rougis  ;  elle  le  vit. 

"  Tu  l'aimes  done  ?  "  demanda-t-elle  doucement,  et  comme  je  cachais 
ma  figure  dans  sa  robe,  elle  reprit : 

"  Voyons,  pourquoi  rough-  ?  N'est-il  pas  digne  de  toi,  ni  toi  de  lui  ? 
Le  dc'.sir  de  mon  cceur  est  de  te  voir  sa  femme  ;  alors  il  aurait  quelqu'un 
pour  l'aimer  et  pour  le  soigner,  comme  sa  pauvre  mere."  Kile  me  tit  lever 
la  tote,  et  m'embrassa  tendrement. 

"  Va,  mon  enfant,  je  t'ahue  plus  que  jamais,  parce  que  tu  aimes  mon 
Dunois." 

In  the  tremendous  tragedy  that  suddenly  follows  upon  this  quiet 
scene,  Marguerite  mounts  to  a  great  nobility  of  mind.  She  rules 
and  tends  the  shattered  family  ;  and  to  Dunois,  in  his  crime  and 
madness,  she  offers  her  love  as  passionately  as  she  withheld  the 
token  of  it  in  his  jirosperity.  Le  Journal  de  Mile.  d'Arccrs  is  a 
very  melancholy  and  tragic  novel,  but  it  is  one  of  great  power  aud 
beauty. 

Every  reader,  however,  will  regret  that  Torn  Dutt's  ambition  led 
her  to  imagine  life  in  Europe  instead  of  describing  what  lay  around 
her.  A.  novel  of  Hindoo  manners  by  a  Hindoo  of  such  genius  and 
insight  would  have  been,  not  a  mere  curiosity,  as  Mile.  d'Arvers 
must  always  remain,  but  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  East.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  intellectual 
power  Toru  Dutt  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  that 
have  lived.  Had  George  Sand  or  George  Eliot  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  they  would  certainly  not  have  left  behind  them  any 
proof  either  of  application  or  of  originality  superior  to  those  be- 
queathed to  us  by  Toru  Dutt ;  and  we  discover  little  of  merely 
ephemeral  precocity  in  the  attainments  of  this  singular  girl.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  definition  of  genius  as  the  ability  to  take  infinite  pains  is 
exemplified  iu  what  we  know  of  Toru  Dutt's  untiring  energy  and 
literary  pertinacity.  We  have  left  her  story,  like  that  of 
Cambuscau,  half  told  ;  but  the  reader  will  not  be  inclined  to  quit 
Mile.  dArvers  till  her  history  is  closed,  and  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that,  however  little  real  knowledge  of  France  and  French 
society  the  story  shows,  it  displays  preat  truth  and  force  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  and  a  surprising  command  over  pathos 
and  passion. 

We  have  given  two  specimens  of  Toru  Dutt's  French  prose  ;  we 
close  this  notice  with  an  extract  from  her  English  verse : — 
The  rural  sounds  of  eve  were  softly  blending — 

The  fountain's  murmur  like  a  magic  rhyme, 
The  bellow  of  the  cattle  homeward  wending, 

The  distant  steeple's  melancholy  chime  ; 
The  peasant's  shouts  that  charms  from  distance  borrow, 

The  greenfinch  whirring  in  its  amorous  Bight, 
The  cricket's  chirp,  the  night-bird's  song  of  sorrow, 

The  laugh  of  girls  who  beat  the  linen  white. 
The  breeze  scarce  stirred  the  reeds  beside  the  river, 

The  swallows  saw  their  figures  as  they  flew 
In  that  clear  mirror  for  a  moment  quiver, 

Before  they  vanished  in  the  clouds  from  view. 
And  schoolboys  wilder  than  the  winging  swallows 

Far  from  the  master  with  his  look  severe, 
Bouuded  like  fawns,  to  gather  weeds,  marsh- mallows, 

And  primrose-blossoms  to  the  young  heart  dear. 
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BESAXTS  RABELAIS.* 

THE  task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Besant  in  this  volume  is  not  only 
one  requiring  a  particular  combination  ot'  knowledge  and 
sympatby,  but  has,  as  he  himself  remarks,  a  peculiar  aud  almost 
unique  difficulty.  His  fellow-worker  who  sets  before  the  English 
public  a  handbook  to  Dante,  Pascal,  Goethe,  or  Cervautes,  does 
not  indeed  address  himself  to  scholars  ;  but  he  may  presume  on 
the  part  of  his  reader,  if  not  actual  acquaintance  with  the  text  of 
the  author  either  in  the  original  text  or  through  translations,  at 
least  a  fair  chance  of  his  being  able  and  willing  to  acquire  it. 
Thus  he  is  free  to  refer  more  or  less  to  the  books  themselves,  and 
make  the  best  use  he  can  of  his  limited  space  for  illustration  and 
criticism.  Such  freedom  is  deuied,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  Air. 
Besant.  The  writer  "  who  would  treat  of  Rabelais  .  .  .  must 
refrain  from  advising  his  readers,  unless  they  are  undertaking  a 
serious  study,  to  follow  up  his  own  account  by  reading  the  original. 
Alone  among  the  great  writers  of  the  world  Rabelais  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  students  only.  To  the  general  reader,  to  the  young,  to 
women  in  all  ages,  he  is  a  closed  book."  So  says  .Mr.  Besant  with 
perfect  truth.  And  yet  the  book  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world  ;  it  is  as  much  the  great  book  of  the  Renaissance  as  the 
Dicina  Commedia  of  the  middle  ages.  Entirely  different  in  spirit  and 
purpose,  as  their  times  were  different,  they  both  have  a  vast 
encyclopaedic  character  which,  apart  from  the  merits  of  any  parti- 
cular episode,  tills  the  imagination  and  gives  weight  and  volume 
to  the  impression  of  the  whole.  In  both  we  have  the  pouring  out 
of  a  widely  ranging,  yet  thoroughly  individual  genius  ;  a  genius 
that  uses  with  equal  readiness  far-fetched  erudition  and  minute 
knouie  Ige  of  things  and  places  aud  home,  and  uses  them  alike  in 
unexpected  ways.  In  both,  again,  the  contemplative  mind 
struggles  with  the  bitterness  of  personal  disappointment  aud 
wrong.  Lastly,  Dante  shares  with  Rabelais,  though  from  wholly 
diverse  causes,  something  of  the  solitary  and  unfamiliar  state 
which  Mr.  Besant  ascribes  to  Rabelais  alone.  How  many  of  those 
who  begin  to  read  Dante  ever  get  beyond  dabbling  in  a  few 
cantos  of  the  Inferno  ?  It  may  bo  that  those  who  read  Rabelais 
worthily  (aud  only  such,  of  course,  must  be  counted)  are  even 
fewer.  Yet  we  would  fain  hope  that  Mr.  Besant  is  a  little  too 
hard  on  the  world  in  this.  A  certain  amount  of  scholarship 
is  needed  for  the  appreciation  of  Rabelais,  but  it  need  not 
be  the  scholarship  of  a  professional  student.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  scholarship  is  not  enough  ;  the  fitting  mood 
and  temper  are  more.  As  Kiugsley  somewhere  says,  Rabelais 
hid  his  candle,  not  under  a  bushel,  but  under  a  dunghill. 
Those  who  have  no  eyes  for  his  light,  and  still  more  those  who 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  dunghill  for  its  own  sake,  are  profane  and 
unfit  to  come  near  Rabelais,  however  learned  they  may  be.  It  is 
not  "a  grand  renfort  de  besides  "  that  they  will  be  enlightened  to 
comprehend  him.  On  the  other  hand,  those  for  whom  Rabelais  is 
tit  company  are  not  bound  to  bring  to  him  any  very  formidable 
provision  of  historical  and  critical  apparatus.  The  special  allu- 
sions and  obscurities  are  not,  like  Dante's,  so  many  and  of  such 
kinds  that  one  must  have  them  explained  or  lose  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  passage.  And  Mr.  Besant  will  doubtless  find  a  welcome, 
not  only  among  those  who  are  fated  to  know  Rabelais  only  at 
second-hand,  but  with  readers  of  him  at  first-hand  who  are  not 
above  being  thankful  for  a  commentary. 

Mr.  Besaut's  competence  as  a  student  of  French  literature  is 
already  known.  He  adds  to  this  the  feeling  which  the  expounder 
of  a  great  author  ought  always  to  have  towards  him,  to  make  the 
work  satisfactory  ;  an  admiration  touching  upon  enthusiasm,  but 
not  blinding  criticism.  The  biographical  chapter,  with  its  lively 
description  of  Rabelais's  birthplace  and  surroundings,  is  well  litted 
to  lay  hold  on  the  reader's  interest.  From  a  purely  artistic  point 
of  view,  description  is  perhaps  allowed  to  run  a  little  too  far,  con- 
sidering how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  how  little  room.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  problem  before  Mr.  Besant  is  to  arrest 
and  capture,  if  it  may  be,  readers  to  whom  Rabelais  is  little  or 
nothing  more  than  a  name.  Meanwhile  he  does  not  neglect  to 
make  really  critical  points  on  his  way.  He  observes,  for  instance, 
that  the  current  statement  that  Rabelais  was  a  child  of  the  Re- 
naissance "  is  only  true  so  far  as  dates  go.''  The  Renaissance  broke 
upon  him  all  at  once ;  he  became  a  tree  man  and  a  man  of  the 
world  in  his  mature  age.  "  Rabelais  went  as  a  boy  into  the  dark- 
ness of  his  cell  full  of  the  old  world  prejudices,  ideas,  and  tra- 
ditions, and  came  out  of  it  after  mauy  years  of  twilight  into  a  sun- 
shine which  dazzled  him."  In  this  Mr.  Besant  finds  the  explana- 
tion of  his  attitude  towards  the  Reformation,  which  is  again  spoken 
of  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  one  of  his  great  faults  or  misfortunes. 
"It  was  at  that  time  all  important  that,  as  in  England, 
the  scholars  should  range  themselves  on  the  Protestant  side. 
Ilabelais  refused  to  do  this.  More,  he  set  an  example  which  de- 
terred other  scholars,  and  kept  them,  in  sheer  impatience,  in  the 
enemy's  camp."  We  agree  with  Mr.  Besant  in  holding  that  the 
sundering  of  the  movement  of  scholarship  from  the  movement  of 
the  Reformation  just  at  the  time  when  they  needed  one  another 
is  a  thing  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  Though  it  was  less  marked 
in  England  than  elsewhere  in  that  earlier  stage,  it  is  ultimately 
answerable  for  the  hard  uuloveliness  of  Puritanism  and  all  the 
mischiefs  that  directly  and  indirectly  rose  therefrom.  But  the 
split  went  much  further  than  the  field  of  Rabelais's  influence  on 
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his  own  generation,  and  much  deeper  than  the  cause  assigned  by 
Mr.  Besant  for  Rabelais's  holding  aloof.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  scholars  were,  on  the  whole,  startled  and  displeased  at  the 
liue  taken  by  the  Reformation  as  soon  as  it  became  developed. 
The  great  reformers  of  scholarship,  Erasmus  and  Reuchiin,  re- 
fused to  go  with  it  as  completely  as  Rabelais,  aud  confined 
themselves  to  self-defence  in  their  passages  of  arms  with  eccle- 
siastical authority.  In  England  Mores  aversion  to  Tyndale  and 
the  reformers  generally  was  as  much  the  feeling  of  a  scholar  as 
of  a  Catholic.  In  France  itself,  in  a  later  generation,  Montaigne, 
a  typical  scholar  with  all  his  individuality,  is  no  more  favour- 
ably disposed  than  Rabelais.  An  extreme  case  of  the  antago- 
nism between  the  scholarship  of  the  Renaissance  and  Protestant 
orthodoxy  is  allbrded  by  the  fate  of  Servetus.  We  cannot 
see  our  way,  then,  to  making  Rabelais  answerable  for  the  French 
King  not  having  entered  upou  a  Gallicau  reformation.  "  Had  that 
assemblage  of  scholars  which  met  together  in  banquet  after  the 
acquittal  of  Dolet  gone  boldly  over  to  the  camp  of  Geneva,"  as 
Mr.  Besant  wishes  they  had  done,  is  it  so  certain  that  the  camp  of 
Geneva  would  have  welcomed  them  ?  A  more  cultivated  Luther, 
or  a  reforming  Pope  of  cosmopolitan  genius,  might  perhaps  have 
attracted  the  forces  of  scholarship  either  way.  As  it  was,  they 
remained  in  sullen  or  amused  indifference.  The  scholars  appear  to- 
have  looked  on  the  reformers  as  a  set  of  violent  and  partly  igno- 
rant zealots,  who  went  to  work  in  a  coarse  blundering  way,  and 
with  a  new  dogmatism  little  more  palatable  than  the  old. 

But  it  is  full  time  to  return  to  the  chronicles  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel.  Mr.  Besant,  while  he  does  full  justice  to  the  thread 
of  serious  purpose  that  runs  through  Rabelais's  tale  even  at  its- 
wildest,  rightly  dismisses  with  brief  contempt  the  so-called  keys- 
of  the  too  ingenious  persons  who  have  sought  to  interpret  the 
work  as  a  complete  historical  allegory.  Pantagruel,  Panurge, 
Friar  John,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  not  historical  persons,  but 
types.  Mr.  Besaut's  explanations  generally  succeed  in  preserving 
the  just  mean,  and  his  comments  are  never  idle.  In  expounding 
the  argument  of  the  adventures  narrated  by  Rabelais  he  is  clear 
and  succinct,  and  he  is  likewise  happy  in  choosing  the  best  points 
to  dwell  upon.  Thus  the  account  of  Gargantua's  education — 
praised,  not  without  reason,  as  a  fine  and  pure  specimen  of  the 
wisdom  underlying  Rabelais's  buffoonery — is  pretty  fully  abridged ; 
and  the  Abbey  of  Thelema,  "  a  vision  which  should  have  come 
to  some  great  poet,  and  been  wedded  to  immortal  verse,"  has  a 
chapter,  though  a  short  one,  to  itself.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
that  Rabelais  throws  himself  into  the  vision,  or  means  the 
reader  so  to  do,  quite  so  fully  as  Mr.  Besant  would  have  us 
think.  The  one  rule  of  the  Abbey — Fay  ce  que  vouldras — is,  we 
have  somewhere  heard,  only  the  half  of  a  couplet ;  the  other  half, 
wrhereof  Rabelais  makes  no  mention,  runs  thus — avoir  fait  quancl 
tu  mourras — and  gives,  as  will  be  seen,  a  rather  different  turn  to 
the  sentence.  Thelema  is  an  ideal  of  human  life,  not  in  this  world,, 
but  in  a  world  where  trouble  and  care,  and  the  end  of  all,  may  be 
put  clean  out  of  sight.  Not  but  that  there  is  room  for  more  than 
one  interpretation,  even  if  we  suppose  Rabelais  to  have  had  the 
second  half  of  the  distich  in  his  mind.  The  "  free,  well-born,  well- 
bred  "  brethren  of  Thelema,  who  "  have  naturally'  an  instinct  which 
prompts  them  to  virtuous  actions  and  withdraws  them  from  vice," 
would  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  following  their  own  will 
when  it  came  to  the  final  account.  For  we  are  to  think  of  their 
will,  not  as  roving  appetite  or  fancy,  but  as  made  like  Dante's  in 
the  vision  of  Purgatory,  "  free,  right,  and  whole,"  a  faithful  guide 
whose  possessor  is  crowned  priest  and  king  over  himself. 

Pantagruel  and  Panurge  are  introduced  to  the  English  reader  with 
all  due  observances,  including  as  to  the  exploits  of  Panurge,  and 
for  good  reason,  much  omission.  The  wonderful  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  St.  Victor  gets  about  a  dozen  lines ;  quite  itSj  fair  share 
according  to  the  scale  of  Mr.  Besant's  book.  Yet  we  wish  he 
could  have  found  room  for  the  title  of  that  high  and  solemn  dis- 
putation, "  Utrum  Chimrera,  in  vacuo  bombinans,  possit  comedere 
secundas  iiitentiones,  et  fuit  debatuta  per  decern  hebdomadas  in 
concilio  Constautiensi."  It  is  worth  noting  that  there  appear  in 
various  degrees  of  indignity  some  of  the  chief  names  of  those 
enemies  of  the  new  learning  on  whom  an  unenviable  immortality 
is  more  largely  conferred  in  the  Epistolcc  Obscurorum  Virorum. 
The  succeeding  adventures  are  told  with  judicious  condensa- 
tion, and  so  as  to  make  room  for  choice  extracts  from  the  most 
finished  chapters,  such  as  Pan  urge's  great  discourse  in  praise 
of  debt.  Of  the  various  oracles  consulted  by  Panurge  on  the 
question  of  his  marriage  a  fuller  account  is  given  than  we 
should  have  thought  practicable  in  the  space.  The  only  pre- 
sentable side  of  Rabelais  to  which  Mr.  Besant  fails  to  do 
justice  in  the  translated  pieces  is  the  display  of  erudition  and 
classical  instances,  characteristic  of  the  time  as  well  as  of  the 
man.  As  we  go  on  to  the  story  of  the  Quest  of  the  Bottle,  we  find 
one  or  two  little  slips  or  doubtful  criticisms.  Thus  the  herb 
ethiopis  which  acts  as  a  master  key,  the  fish  remora  which  stops  a 
ship  in  full  sail  and  draws  gold  out  of  a  well,  the  herb  that  drives 
wedges  out  of  wood,  and  two  or  three  other  wonders  of  the  like 
sort,  are  not  mentioned  as  discoveries  of  Gaster's,  but  adduced 
as  not  more  wonderful  than  his  invention  for  reversing  the  path 
of  a  cannon-ball ;  and  the  context,  so  far  from  suggesting  that 
Rabelais  accepted  these  matters  on  the  faith  of  Pliny,  seems  to  us> 
to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  he  believed  no  more  of  them  than 
we  do.  Moreover,  something  more  than  doubt  of  Pliny's  tales  has 
been  expressed  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  work.  And  we  much 
doubt  if  the  island  of  Odi, "  en  laquelle  les  chemins  cheminent,"  will 
bear  any  serious  meaning.    J£  "  the  roads  which  carry  us  along  by 
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their  own  movement  represent  the  wave  of  ideas  by  which  we  are 
borne  along/'  what  are  we  to  malie  of  the  "  grand  paillard  lequel 
avoit  battu  un  chemin  et  lui  avoit  rompu  une  coste  "  ?  Consider- 
ing the  shortness  and  desultory  nature  of  the  chapter,  we  incline 
to  think  it  pure  nonsense. 

Minor  differences,  however,  must  inevitably  arise  in  the  ex- 
planation of  a  long  and  designedly  obscure  work  like  that  of 
Rabelais.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  Mr.  Besant  has  traced  out  its  general 
scope,  portrayed  the  most  striking  episodes,  and  made  the  author's 
genius  intelligible  to  English  readers,  within  limits  which  at 
almost  every  page  he  must  have  lamented  that  he  could  not  en- 
large. We  hope,  too,  that  this  will  not  be  Mr.  Besant's  last  word 
on  Rabelais.  He  expresses  a  hope  that  some  Englishman  may 
undertake  a  critical  edition  of  Rabelais  such  as  is  still  wanting. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  in  vain  to  wish  that  it  may  be  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Besant  himself,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  may  help  to 
make  Rabelais  less  of  a  sealed  book  by  giving  us  a  volume  of 
selections.  We  believe  it  would  be  quite  practicable,  for  many 
of  the  best  chapters,  for  example  the  education  of  Gargantua,  would 
need  only  the  slightest  omissions  to  be  made  free  of  modern  society. 
Expurgated  editions  are  as  a  rule  an  abomination  to  scholars.  But 
we  think  in  this  case  not  of  an  expurgated  edition,  but  of  a  care- 
fully made  selection,  the  case  being  one  where  for  a  great  number 
of  readers  who  might  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  such  a  selection 
the  choice  is  between  that  and  nothing. 


MY  LADY  GREEN  SLEEVES.* 

A HEAVY  weight  of  responsibility  surely  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  editors  of  the  various  cheap  series  of  literature  that  are 
at  present  in  course  of  publication.  By  the  help  of  the  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers,  the  Foreign  Classics,  and  the  Manuals 
of  literature,  a  very  dull  person  without  having  made  any  great 
effort  is  now  able  to  make  a  most  astonishing  display  of  ignorance. 
A  month's  reading  does  more  for  him  than  a  whole  year's  reading 
could  have  done  a  short  while  ago.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  a  female  novelist  to  have  written  such  a  book 
as  My  Lady  Green  Sleeves,  unless  she  had  first  dipped  into  every 
volume  of  an  extensive  Cyclopaedia.  But  Miss  Helen  Mathers, 
fortunately  for  herself,  lives  at  a  time  when  every  facility  has  been 
afforded  to  people  for  writing  about  that  of  which  they  are  utterly 
ignorant.  In  the  first  place,  she  writes  a  very  silly  story,  and  uses 
very  silly  language.  In  this,  however,  she  has  no  advantage  over 
the  authors  of  a  former  generation.  Perhaps  we  go  too  far  in  say- 
ing no  advantage.  We  ought  to  remember  that  by  the  help  of 
poets,  historians,  art  critics,  and  novelists,  a  style  has  been  in  the 
last  few  years  constructed  that  is  very  easily  caught,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  far  more  extravagantly  foolish  than  any  style  that  the 
world  had  hitherto  seen.  The  only  kind  of  writing  that  could  in 
any  way  rival  it  was  that  of  some  of  the  most  pompous  of 
the  old  pedants.  If  the  old  proverb  is  true  that  no  one  could  be 
a  thorough  fool  unless  he  knew  Latin,  they  certainly  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  many  among  the  more  modern  writers.  But  that 
advantage  is  lost  by  the  publication  of  these  series  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Any  one  can  easily  display  a  smattering  of  learning 
without  having  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  what  the  old 
woman  called  a  Latiner.  Moreover,  he  has  this  advantage,  that 
he  can  with  some  certainty  count  on  his  readers  being  almost  as 
much  smatterers  as  himself.  They  will  therefore  be  always  able  to 
flounder  with  him  whenever  he  starts  on  fresh  courses  of  learning. 
Miss  Helen  Mathers,  however,  goes  far  beyond  any  ordinary  reader. 
She  has  all  the  learning  of  one  who  has  read  steadily  up  to  the 
latest  volume  that  has  been  as  yet  published  in  each  of  the  series. 
She  can  write  familiarly  about  Plato,  Johnson,  Mirabeau,  Dryden, 
Empedocles,  Philip  of  Macedon,  Plautus,  Lucian,  Rabelais,  Feuer- 
bach,  Mohammed,  Gil  Bias,  Seneca,  Michael  Angelo,  the  Wise  Men 
of  Greece,  Darius,  that  Arya  of  the  Aryans,  as  she  calls  him,  and 
Artemus  Ward.  She  brings  in  a  drunken  old  reprobate,  and  she 
makes  him  in  his  liquor  talk  as  learnedly  as  herself: — "'To 
throttle,'  he  says,  in  an  excited  hiss,  '  that  is  what  the  word  Sin 
signifies  in  the  Sanskrit,  for  the  hold  that  sin  takes  upon  a 
man  is  as  the  grasp  of  the  murderer  on  the  throat  of  the  victim 
— Sin — Drink — Satan — they  are  all  one.' "  This  first-volume 
hiss,  we  must  observe  in  passing,  excited  though  it  was,  is 
not  nearly  so  wonderful  as  one  in  the  third  volume,  and  yet 
this  latter  hiss  was  not  about  Sanskrit,  and  was  only  in  one 
word,  and,  in  fact,  in  one  syllable.  There,  we  read,  "  She  hisses 
the  last  word  in  his  ear  with  such  violence  that  he  seems 
literally  to  stagger  under  it  for  a  moment."  But  we  must  re- 
turn to  our  author  and  her  learning.  She  has  a  good  deal  to  tell 
about  the  religions  of  the  world  and  the  sun-myths.  "  Tom 
Thumb  swallowed  by  a  cow,  but  coming  out  unhurt;  and  Jonah 
swallowed  by  a  fish  that  cast  him  ashore  unharmed,  are  legends 
telling  of  the  night  devouring  the  sun."  She  has  something  to  tell 
of  "  the  dawn-animal,  the  Eozoiin,"  from  whom  distinctly,  as  she 
says,  we  inherit  idleness.  "  If,"  she  writes  in  this  same  chapter, 
"  since  the  world  began,  as  fierce  a  war  had  been  waged  against 
ignorance,  as  against  knowledge,  to  what  heights  of  culture  should 
we  not  by  now  have  attained  ?"  The  waragainst  ignorance  neednot 
always  be  fierce,  we  would  remind  her.  The  study  of  Lindley 
Murray,  for  instance,  can  surely  be  pursued  with  mildness,  and  [ 
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carries  the  student  some  little  way  up  "  the  heights  of  culture." 
Had  Miss  Mathers  ever  learnt  English  grammar  she  would  scarcely 
have  spoilt  the  paragraph  that  comes  just  before  the  Eozoon  by- 
using  an  adverb  as  if  it  were  an  adjective.  "  Simple,  beautiful, 
and  grimly  by  turns,"  she  writes,  "  are  the  guesses  made  by  man 
at  a  former  state."  The  study  of  French  and  of  Latin  is  no  fiercer 
than  that  of  English  grammar,  and  yet  if  we  may  hazard  what 
Miss  Mathers  calls  "  a  grimly  guess,"  she  has  devoted  herself  but 
little  to  either  one  or  the  other.  In  French  indeed,  she  is  very 
careful  about  her  accents.  Thus  she  writes  menu,  whereas  French- 
men in  general  are  content  to  write  menu.  Butwhatmust wesay  to 
"  Vandace,  Vaudace  tongours  (sic),  Vaudaee,"  which  we  are  told  should 
surely  be  man's  motto  with  woman  ?  We  should  certainly  hesitate 
before  we  tried  to  pass  off  tongours  with  a  woman  as  a  French 
word.  We  should  be  careful  first  to  ascertain  to  what  height  of 
culture  she  had  attained.  Neither  should  we  like  to  quote 
to  her  the  French  writer  Jean  Jacques  Bosseau  (sic)  whom 
Miss  Mathers  would  seem  to  have  studied,  nor  the  German  writer 
Goethe  (sic).  Nor  should  we  care  to  speak  about  the  draughts 
of  advice,  experience  and  wordly  knowledge  that  we  have  received 
from  our  Galamiel  (sic).  It  might  be  safe  perhaps  to  talk  to  her, 
as  Miss  Mathers  does,  of  a  corpus  vilum  (sic)  for  a  woman  is  not  ex- 
pected to  know  Latin.  It  is  expected,  however,  that,  not  knowing 
it,  she  shall  not  attempt  to  write  it.  There  is  some  consolation  for 
the  author  in  this  astounding  display  of  her  ignorance.  She  is  at 
the  same  time  displaying  her  happiness,  for  "  The  longer  I  live," 
she  writes,  "  the  more  clearly  I  see  that  to  be  ignorant  is  the  only 
sure  recipe  for  happiness  in  this  world."  We  have  not  by  any 
means  as  yet  gone  through  all  her  claims  to  the  full  and  clear 
possession  of  this  important  recipe.  Her  English  is  sufficient  to 
establish  it  without  the  help  of  any  foreign  learning.  She  opens 
her  story  with  the  following  verse,  of  which  we  assume  she  is  the 
author : — 

The  light  upspringeth,  the  dew  down  dingeth, 
The  sweet  lark  singeth  her  hours  of  prime  ; 

Phoebus  up-spenteth  joy  to  rest  wenteth, 
So  lost  is  mine  intent  and  gone  is  the  time. 

Here  surely  must  be  happiness  enough  in  the  ignorance  that  can 
mistake  dew  that  dingeth,  Phoebus  that  up-spenteth,  jov  that 
wenteth,  for  English  and  sense.  We  remember  among  our  school- 
fellows a  poor  half-witted  fellow,  who  said  that  he  never  made 
more  than  one  poem  in  his  life,  and  that  was 

Bread  and  butter 
Cows  for  supper. 

But  surely  he  had  reached  a  far  greater  height  of  culture  than  the 
writer  of  these  silly  lines.  On  the  next  page  we  come  to  a  March 
wind,  which  with  his  boisterous  caress  surprises  subtle  scents  that 
lurk  in  a  million  folded  buds.  More  happiness  for  the  author  !  A 
line  further  on  we  come  to  the  following  passage : — 

On  the  lulls  that  follow  on  his  stormy  outbreaks,  one  may  hearken  to  and 
taste  heaven's  very  breath  and  whisper,  as  it  airily  comes  and  goes  through 
the  tree-tops,  or  passes  like  a  sigh  through  the  hedgerows,  and  across  the 
meadows,  and  the  life  in  one  will  swell  and  glow  for  joy  of  it ;  and  we 
thank  God  for  what  we  are,  not  for  what  we  have,  or  may  be. 

Yoicks ! 

"  Yoicks  !  do  you  exclaim  after  writing  such  silly  stuff  as  that  ?  " 
the  reader  will  cry  out.  "  Go  to  Mr.  Burchell  for  the  proper  excla- 
mation, and  shout  out  Fudge !  "  But  Miss  Mathers  knows  better,  for 
she  remembers  what  is  the  recipe  for  happiness.  We  next  come 
to  a  pear-tree  that  elected  in  a  single  night  to  burst  into  bloom, 
and  later  on  to  an  espalier  walk  that  also  elected  to  rush  out  into  a 
superb  arcade  of  rose  and  white.  More  happiness  for  the  author ! 
We  read  of  a  pale  shimmer  of  green,  of  the  shimmering  green  of 
the  young  year  that  caught  the  sunlight,  and  of  a  morning  that  had 
stretched  herself,  and  was  awake.  We  find  Dame  Nature  crimp- 
ing1, nicking,  fluting,  and  crannying  the  young  leaves  at  their  birth. 
We  are  told  that  everywhere  is  seething,  nascent  life,  that  each 
moment  precipitates  itself  blindly  a  step  further  on  the  path  of 
knowledge.  Let  the  reader  pause  a  moment  and  think  over  life 
that,  as  it  is  being  born,  seethes,  and  at  the  same  moment  blindly 
precipitates  itself  one  step  on  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  then  let 
him  throw  up  his  hat  high  in  the  air,  if  he  happen  to  have  one  on 
his  head,  and  shout  for  joy  over  the  certainty  of  the  author's 
happiness.  But  if  he  still  doubts  whether  she  possesses  the  recipe, 
let  him  read  on  till  he  comes  to  passionate  stinging  rain-drops,  the 
royal  Hush  and  wealth  of  accomplished  spring,  a  wind-bag  that 
struts  to  and  fro,  the  human  throb  of  ecstasy  that  ruffled  the  wings 
of  that  superb  tranquillity  on  which  the  hero  rested,  the  darkness 
of  a  tragedy  that  was  subtly  woven  in  with  the  simple  story  of 
home  life,  and  arms  that  gleam  like  liviug  snow.  Let  him  read 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  following  passage  : — ■ 

To  what  shall  I  compare  her  as  she  stands  before  mo  ? — flame  ?  night  ? 
a  whirlwind  ?  There  was  a  time  when  I  counted  Green  Sleeves  dark — 
now,  in  my  memory,  she  shines  white  as  a  sea-mew  beside  the  dark 
splendour  of  a  loveliness  that  seems  to  fill  my  miserable  room  with  warmth 
and  colour.    I  turn  aside  with  a  shudder. 

Let  him  cry  not  out  at  a  splendour  that  wa9  dark  and  like 
night,  and  that  at  the  same  time  filled  a  room  with  colour.  Let 
him  not  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  "  To  what  shall  I  compare  her?  " 
exclaim,  "Compare  her,  for  all  I  care,  to  a  pumpkin,  or  a  broom- 
stick, or  a  porcupine."  Let  him  restrain  his  impatience  and 
master  his  envy  and  say,  "  Oh  happy,  thrice  happy  author  !  You 
by  undoubted  right  are"  in  possession  of  the  only  sure  recipe  for 
happiness  in  this  world." 

YYe  have  been  so  carried  away  by  our  consideration  of  the 
author's  happiness  that  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to 
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examine  the  plot  of  her  story.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  did  not 
make  it  out  with  any  great  degree  of  clearness ;  for  the  language 
in  which  it  is  told  is  so  confusing,  and  the  learning  with  which  it 
is  "  subtly  woven  "  is  so  astounding,  that  we  almost  forgot  to  think 
about  the  hero  and  heroine.  However,  this  wo  make  out — that 
the  hero  was  twice  married  ;  that  both  his  wives  were  living  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  that,  as  a  kind  of  balance  to  this,  one  of  the 
wives  had  at  least  three  husbands,  who  were  also  all  alive  at  one 
time.  From  all  three  husbands  she,  at  different  times,  had  run 
away.  Her  first  she  unfortunately  suddenly  met  years  after  her 
desertion,  at  a  time  when  there  was  "  the  ferocious  glare  of  the 
maniac  in  his  bloodshot  eyes,  flecked  with  yellow.''  It  was  by 
moonlight,  we  would  remark,  that  the  red  and  yellow  in  his  eyes 
were  thus  seen.  He  seized  her,  "  shaking  her  in  his  grasp  as  a 
terrier  shakes  a  rat,  his  distorted  face  glaring  frightfully  on  hers 
as  his  long  bony  fingers  strangle  the  very  cry  in  her  throat."  Her 
second  husband,  the  Russian  Count,  was  a  long  way  oil',  or  he 
might  have  come  to  her  help.  Her  third  husband,  the  hero,  hit 
the  maniac  a  blow  between  the  eyes  that  might  have  felled  an  ox, 
and  saved  her  life.  Full  of  gratitude,  she  spared  him  all  further 
trouble  and  vanished  from  the  scene.  He  hurried  back  to  the 
heroine  to  tell  the  good  news,  but  he  found  her  at  death's  door. 
■Whether  she  would  recover,  he  writes,  "  nor  I,  nor  any  medicine, 
nor  any  man  living  upon  earth  can  know."  When  the  author 
makes  the  hero  Bay  that  no  medicine  can  know  whether  the  heroine 
will  recover,  she  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  he  too  is  in  possession 
of  the  recipe  for  happiness. 


MODERN  CHROMATICS* 

JT  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  Chevreul  called  general  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  most  striking  physiological  effects  among 
the  phenomena  of  colours,  and  made  an  important  contribution 
towards  the  clarification  of  colours,  chiefly  in  rel'erenoe  to  their 
employment  in  the  arts.  In  the  capacity  of  a  chemist  he  had  been 
called  in  to  superintend  the  dyeing  department  of  the  manufactory 
of  the  Gobelins  tapestry.  Complaints  existed  of  certain  tints  in 
use,  and  especially  of  a  want  of  vigour  in  the  blacks  employed  to 
furnish  shades  in  blues  and  violets.  This  he  found  did  not  depend 
upon  any  inherent  fault  in  the  blacks  themselves  ;  but  he  satisfied 
himself  that  they  were  weakened  by  the  effect  of  contrast  with 
the  colours  occurring  next  to  them.  In  other  cases  the  effect  of 
different  colours  placed  in  juxtaposition  is  heightened ;  and  the 
result  is  affected  by  contrasts  of  tone  and  intensity  as  well  as  by 
the  contrast  of  mere  tints.  Chevreul  announced  the  existence  of 
the  law  of  simultaneous  contrast,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  work  has  been  of  considerable  use  to  all  since  engaged  in  tex- 
tile and  decorative  art.  But  many  of  his  conclusions  have  been 
modified  or  altered  by  the  observations  of  subsequent  writers.  He 
did  not  adopt  Young's  simple  colours — red,  green,  and  violet — but 
fell  in  with  the  more  usual,  though  less  scientific,  division  of  the 
primary  colours  into  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  In  common,  too,  with 
Young,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  different  ell'ects  due  to  the  mixing 
of  colours  upon  the  retina  itself  by  rotation  or  superposition,  and 
those  due  to  the  mixing  of  pigments.  The  colour-top,  of  which 
so  much  use  has  been  made  by  Maxwell  and  other  investigators, 
was  unknown  to  both.  The  exact  study  of  the  solar  spectrum 
and  of  its  fixed  lines  had  hardly  commenced,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  science  of  physical  optics  is  of  subsequent  creation. 

Professor  Rood  has  now  done  good  service  both  to  science  and 
to  art  by  publishing  his  present  work  on  colour,  in  which  he  collects 
the  remarks  of  the  most  recent  observations  by  others,  and  adds 
to  them  some  valuable  contributions  of  his  own.  In  his  preface 
he  announces  his  adherence  to  the  theory  of  Young  as  modified 
and  explained  by  Maxwell  and  Ilelmholtz  ;  and  he  claims  to  have 
devoted  much  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  drawing  and  painting, 
and  to  the  society  of  professional  artists.  Thus  he  isqualitied  in  an 
unusual  degree  to  deal  with  his  subject,  both  in  its  scientific  and 
practical  bearings. 

It  has  been  known  to  painters  of  all  ages  that  every  colour  can 
be  obtained  upon  the  palette  by  appropriate  combinations  of  red, 
blue,  or  yellow  pigments.  Hence  the  general  belief  in  these  as  the 
so-called  primary  colours.  This  theory  was  maintained  very 
strongly  by  Sir  Bavid  Brewster,  asserting  that  these  were  the  three 
original  or  fundamental  kinds  of  light,  and  that  all  the  varieties  of 
coloured  light  are  produced  by  this  mixture  in  the  same  way  in 
which  different  tints  are  iormed  by  the  admixture  of  various  colour- 
ing matters  in  the  arts.  And  in  this  way  it  was  stated  and  accepted 
that  green  light  is  a  compound  of  a  blue  and  yellow  light ;  just  as 
the  colour  green  results  from  blending  blue  and  yellow  paints. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  errors  long  maintained  which 
occur  in  the  history  of  science,  that  a  theory  capable  of  such  simple 
experimental  disproof  should  have  obtained  such  universal 
credence.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Maxwell,  using 
rotating  disks,  and  by  Lambert  and  Ilelmholtz,  employing  other 
contrivances  lor  affecting  the  retina  simultaneously  with  blue  and 
yellow  light,  that  the  mixture  of  pure  blue  and  yellow  results  in 
producing,  not  green,  but  white  light. 

In  the  sokr  spectrum  the  human  eye  can  distinguish  and  appre- 
ciate a  thousand  different  tints.  A  colour  scale  published  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  intended  to  establish  a  universal  standard  of  reference 
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for  artists,  dyers,  dressmakers,  &c,  exhibited  forty-two  colours  in 
about  nine  hundred  shades.  Every  portion  of  the  retina  can  seize 
and  transmit  to  the  brain  every  one  of  these  ;  and  the  mode  of  action 
suggested  by  Young  is,  that  each  elementary  portion  of  the  retina 
is  capable  of  receiving  three  different  sensations,  being  supplied 
with  three  nerve  fibrils,  severally  adapted  to  respond  to  certain 
vibrations  of  the  luminous  ether — with  long  intervals,  medium  in- 
tervals, and  short  intervals — which  are  known  to  create  the  per- 
ception of  red,  green,  and  violet  light.  But  each  set  of  nerves  is 
also  capable  of  transmitting,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  sensations 
which  belong  more  fully  and  properly  to  the  other  two — the  three 
kinds  of  coloured  light  acting  on  the  three  sets  of  nerves,  but  each 
most  powerfully  on  that  which  is  especially  assigned  for  its  own 
reception.  Ilelmholtz,  who  continued  the  researches  of  Young, 
has  shown  precisely  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  colours  en- 
croaches on  the  domain  of  its  companions,  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  three  sets  of  nerves  are  acted  upon  by  them.  In  the  same  way 
the  seven  tints  of  Newton,  or  the  six  tints  now  adopted  in  the  solar 
spectrum  (Newton's  indigo  being  discarded),  are  produced  by  the 
overlapping  of  the  three  elementary  colours.  It  further  results 
that,  if  all  three  sets  of  nerves  are  at  the  same  time  nearly 
equally  excited,  the  sensation  of  white  light  will  be  produced. 

It  was  not  Young's  fate  to  command  attention  to  his  great  dis- 
coveries in  his  lifetime.  A  triad  of  flippant  articles  by  Brougham  in 
early  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  lierieiv  prevented  the  acceptance  in 
England  of  his  revival  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  It  would 
be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  sad,  to  read  the  words  with  which 
Y'oung's  announcements  were  greeted,  as  containing  "  nothing 
which  deserves  the  name  either  of  experiment  or  discovery,  and, 
in  fact,  destitute  of  every  species  of  merit."  And  in  another  place 
the  following  passage  may  be  found : — "  We  now  dismiss  the  feeble 
lucubrations  of  this  author,  in  which  we  have  searched  without 
success  for  some  traces  of  learning,  acuteness,  and  ingenuity,  that 
might  compensate  his  evident  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  solid 
thinking,  calm  and  patient  investigation,  and  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  of  nature,  by  steady  and  modest  observation  of 
her  operations."  And,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  Brougham  who  is 
rebuking  Y'oung  for  want  of  steadiness  and  modesty !  The  generous 
appreciation  of  his  labours  in  science  by  such  philosophers  as  Biot, 
Fresnel,  and  Arago  secured  for  him  the  reputation  which  he  had 
so  well  earned,  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy.  In  the  theory 
of  colours  it  has  been  reserved  for  Helmholtz  and  Maxwell  to  esta- 
blish firmly  and  to  extend  the  work  of  Young. 

Helmholtz,  however,  has  observed  that  the  choice  of  the  three 
particular  colours,  red,  green,  and  violet,  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent arbitrary,  and  that  any  three  tints  might  have  been  selected 
which  in  their  combination  would  produce  white  light.  The  only 
mode  of  deciding  this  point  is  suggested  by  Professor  Rood.  The 
normal  eye,  equally  capable  of  seeing1  all  colours,  cannot  decide  in 
the  matter ;  yet  a  tribunal — not  like  justice,  blind,  but  only 
colour-blind — may  be  resorted  to  with  success.  Colour-blindnes3 
to  red  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  infirmity,  and  this  indicates 
red  as  certainly  one  of  the  primitive  colours.  And  if  this  is  so,  the 
other  two  colours  must  be  green,  and  some  shade  of  blue  or  violet. 
For  red,  yellow,  and  blue  light  will  produce  neither  white  nor  green 
when  mixed. 

Following  out  the  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  non-funda- 
mental colour  sensations,  we  get  yellow  from  the  joint  action  of 
the  red  and  green  nerves ;  and  other  tints  are  in  the  same  way 
produced  by  various  combinations. 

The  precise  tone  of  green,  red,  or  violet,  to  be  adopted  as  the 
primitive  colours  is  open  to  some  slight  amount  of  choice ;  and 
different  observers  have  taken  them  from  different  parts  of  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  but  the  theory  remains  unaffected  by  these  trifling 
divergencies. 

The  result  of  mixing  blue  and  yellow  pigments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  green,  as  now  explained,  is  very  clearly  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Rood.  Supposing  the  two  pigments  to  be  mixed  in  dry 
powder,  it  will  be  impossible,  even  with  a  microscope  of  moderate 
power,  to  separate  to  the  sight  the  particles  of  each  ;  and  the 
superficial  layer  of  particles  will  send  to  the  eye  a  mixture  of  blue 
and  yellow  light,  producing  a  yellowish  grey  or  dirty  white.  But 
the  light  falling  on  the  mixture  which  penetrates  to  lower  layers 
undergoes  in  its  passage  through  them  and  its  return  to  the  eye  a 
process  of  absorption — that  13  to  say,  the  yellow  particles  absorb 
the  blue  and  violet  rays,  the  blue  particles  absorb  the  red,  orange, 
and  yellow  rays.  Some  green  light  is  also  absorbed,  but  ip  much 
smaller  quantity.  Therefore  the  two  pigments,  say  chrome- 
yellow  and  ultramarine  blue,  will  absorb  all  the  colours  of  white 
light,  except  a  residuum  of  green,  and  it  will  be  green  light  alone 
which  survives  and  makes  its  way  to  the  retina. 

Some  of  the  differences  of  effect  in  mixing  pigments  by  rota- 
tion on  the  colour-top,  and  on  the  palette,  are  very  curious. 
Violet-carmine  and  Hooker's  green  on  the  top  give  a  yellowish 
grey  ;  on  the  palette,  brown.  Gamboge  and  Prussian  blue  on  the 
top  give  pale  greenish  grey,  and  on  the  palette  a  full  blue-green. 
Carmine  and  green,  by  rotation,  give  a  flesh-tint,  and  mixed  on 
the  palette  result  in  a  dark  red.  The  lesson  from  these  observa- 
tions for  artists  is  not  to  rely  upon  the  effects  of  combining  colours 
upon  the  palette  in  the  endeavour  to  put  upon  canvas  or  paper 
the  effects  in  nature  which  depend  upon  the  mixtures  of  coloured 
lights.  Very  extensive  tables  are  given  showing  the  colours  re- 
sulting to  the  eye  when  various  coloured  lights  are  made  to  fall 
on  paper  painted  with  different  tints,  and  these  lead  to  the 
same  practical  conclusions  for  the  artist  studying  to  repeat  the 
true  colours  seen  in  nature. 
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The  subject  of  complementary  colours  is  fully  discussed,  and  a 
mode  is  explained  of  calculating  the  relative  intensities  of  pig- 
ments which  are  complementary  to  each  other,  -which  cannot  fail 
to  he  of  considerable  practical  use.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
effect  produced  on  colour  by  varying-  illumination,  and  by  actual 
mixture  with  white  light.  It  is  well  known  that  scarlet  cloth 
appears  orange  under  bright  sunshine,  and  that  green  tends  to 
become  yellow,  and  even  the  pure  colours  of  the  spectrum  are 
similarly  modified.  Taking  the  case  of  green,  when  its  intensity 
is  low  it  acts  almost  entirely  on  its  own  set  of  nerves ;  but  when 
stronger  it  brings  into  .'action  its  collateral  effect  on  the  red  and, 
to  a  smaller  extent,  on  the  violet  nerves ;  so  that,  ail  three  being 
affected,  there  is  the  result  of  some  white  light.  But,  as  the  violet 
nerves  are  least  affected,  the  red  nerves  bear  the  chief  part  in  the 
modification  of  the  colour,  and  infuse  a  yellowish  tint,  passing 
ultimately,  if  the  light  is  strong,  to  a  whitish  yellow.  And  so 
with  red  and  violet,  in  which  analogous  changes  take  place  when 
the  retina  is  strongly  excited  by  the  addition  of  white  light.  It 
is  stated  that  the  whitest  white  paper  is  only  fifty-seven  times 
as  bright  as  the  darkest  black  paper,  and  this  gives  the  extreme 
limits  of  contrast  of  illumination  available  to  a  painter.  Yet, 
by  the  use  of  such  colours  as  are  produced  in  nature  by  in- 
tense white  light  falling  upon  coloured  surfaces,  as  above 
explained,  the  presence  of  a  powerful  light  is  indicated,  and 
an  effect  of  intense  brightness  is  suggested,  if  not  actually 
produced.  The  effects  of  reducing  the  light  upon  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  are  equally  remarkable.  As  the  illumination 
decreases  the  spectrum  at  length  shows  scarcely  more  than  the 
three  colours,  red,  green,  and  violet.  Then  the  violet  disappears, 
after  it  the  red,  the  green  remaining,  though  feeble,  and  being 
finally  replaced  by  a  simple  grey.  As  with  mixing  light  so  with 
mixing  darkness,  so  to  speak,  experiments  may  be  made  with  the 
colour-top,  using  black  disks  in  conjunction  with  those  of  different 
colours.  The  general  tendency  is  towards  a  darkish  blue,  as  in 
the  addition  of  light  it  was  towards  a  whitish  yellow.  In  nature 
such  effects  may  be  observed  under  moonlight  or  upon  dark  days. 
As  remarked  by  Helmholtz,  the  simple  viewing  of  a  sunny  land- 
scape through  a  pale  blue  glass  suggests  the  idea  of  a  cloudy  day ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  landscape  on  a  dull  day 
through  a  pale  yellow  glass  lights  it  up  at  once  as  if  with  sun- 
shine. A  curious  effect  occurs,  as  noticed  by  Dove,  when  paintings 
are  seen  in  a  picture-gallery  as  twilight  is  deepening  and  light  is 
withdrawn  from  them.  The  reds  and  yellows  are  relatively  more 
luminous  under  bright  light  than  blue  and  violet,  the  latter  having 
the  advantage  when  the  illumination  is  feeble.  So  that  the  colour- 
ing of  the  same  picture  will  appear  different  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  under  which  it  is  seen. 

To  Professor  Rood's  chapter  on  the  duration  of  impressions  on 
the  retina  recent  experience  in  instantaneous  photography  adds 
novelty  in  a  branch  of  physical  optics  which  has  been  long  thoroughly 
understood.  The  apparent  long  streaks  of  light  on  ocean  waves  in 
sunlight  are  explained,  and  the  different  appearance  of  waves 
breaking  on  the  beach  as  seen  by  the  eye  and  in  such  a  photograph. 
Very  lately,  too,  it  will  be  remembered,  instantaneous  photography 
has  been  employed  to  reveal  the  true  action  of  a  horse's  legs  when 
going  at  the  rapid  paces  of  trot,  canter,  and  gallop. 

Upon  the  attempted  classification  and  the  various  modes  of 
arranging  colours  in  system  Professor  Rood  truly  observes  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  by  further  observation  and  experiment 
before  any  plan  of  philosophical  classification  can  be  even  proposed. 
Indeed,  in  any  experiments  which  depend  upon  the  uncorrected 
conclusions  of  one  sense  alone  there  must  be  room  for  much 
divergence  of  opinion.  Von  Bezold,  in  his  Theory  of  Colour, 
asserts  that  green,  the  fullest  colour  to  be  found  in  nature,  is  also 
that  colour  which  fatigues  the  eye  least  of  all.  Rood,  on  the  con- 
trary, declares  that  green  light  exhausts  the  nervous  power  of  the 
eye  sooner  than  light  of  any  other  colour. 

The  subject  of  contrast,  simultaneous  or  successive,  is  well 
illustrated  and  worked  out;  and  here,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  book  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  use  to  the  artist.  To 
him  and  to  the  architect  and  decorator  and  to  their  employers  the 
chapters  on  the  combination  of  colours  and  their  practical  ap- 
plications are  more  especially  addressed,  and  by  them  may  be 
studied  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  mention  of  two  recent  theories 
of  colour.  According  to  tiering  (Lehre  vom  IAchtsinne.  Vienna 
1878)  the  retina  is  provided  with  three  visual  substances,  and  the 
fundamental  sensations  are  not  three,  but  six — Black  and  White, 
Red  and  Green,  Blue  and  Yellow.  Kuhue's  is  a  quasi-chemical 
theory  of  vision,  depending  upon  the  supposed  action  of  the  waves 
of  light  upon  the  substance  of  the  retina,  giving  existence  to  dif- 
ferent compounds  which  correspond  to  the  different  sensations  of 
colour  conveyed  to  the  brain.  It  has  been  published  in  London  in 
the  form  of  a  small  separate  work. 


THE  GREAT  FUR  LAND.* 

ANY  one  who  preserves  a  healthy  appetite  for  tales  of  the  prairie 
and  the  chase,  the  shooting  of  rapids,  the  trapping  of 
beavers,  the  arts  of  medicine-men,  and  the  perils  of  an  Arctic 
winter,  may  be  commended  to  this  survivor  of  an  almost  extinct 
literature.    Mr.  Robinson  does  not  tell  his  readers  the  object  of 

*  The  Great  Fur  Land;  or,  Sketches  of  Lite  in  the  JluiUon's  Bay 
Territory.    By  H.  M.  Robinson.    Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 


his  journeys  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  He  even  takes 
credit  for  not  "  wearying  "  them  with  "  the  personal  business  of 
the  traveller,"  whom  American-wise  he  degrades  into  a  "  traveler." 
That  is  a  mistake  in  a  book  of  travels.  If  the  traveller  do  his 
work  well,  he  and  the  public  become  companions,  and  the  latter 
appreciates  the  adventures  better  for  knowing  something  personally 
of  their  subject.  But,  whatever  the  author's  motive  in  penetrating 
the  wilderness,  whether  sport,  the  prosaic  desire  to  write  a  book, 
or,  as  from  casual  allusions  we  should  gather,  fur  with  periodical 
literature  thrown  in,  he  must  be  a  courageous  traveller  and  a  keen 
observer.  If  he  is  perhaps  a  little  overmuch  given  to  elegant 
writing,  the  fault  may  be  pardoned  in  a  work  of  which  the  sub- 
stance seems  to  have  appeared  originally  in  three  American  maga- 
zines and  a  New  York  evening  paper. 

Mr.  Robinson's  description  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  winter  fully  justi- 
fies nature  in  her  way  of  clothing  its  four-footed  aborigines.  "  The 
whip-handle  bums  the  hand  which  touches  it;  the  tea  freezes 
while  it  is  being  drunk."  The  warmest  garments  and  vigorous  exer- 
cise may  make  sixty-seven  degrees  of  frost  endurable.  But 
not  rarely  the  wind  begins  to  rise  over  the  melancholy  plain. 
Soon  it  is  "  howling  like  a  raging  beast,  and  the  merciless  cold 
congeals  the  very  heart's  blood."  This  is  what  is  called  on  the 
prairie  a  "  poudre  day."  But,  if  Mr.  Robinson,  as  a  stranger  and 
a  visitor,  had  to  choose,  he  would  prefer  even  a  poudre  day  to  some 
still  ones,  where  "  the  aspect  of  all  nature  is  calm  and  equable  as 
in  May."  The  sunshine  entices  to  a  walk,  and  a  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  in  that  clear  ether  is  a  fifteen  minutes'  fight  for  existence. 
"  A  sudden  pinch  and  one's  nose  is  frozen  ;  next  go  both  cheeks  ; 
one  raises  the  hand  to  rub  away  the  ghastly  white  spots  only  to 
add  the  fingers  to  the  list  of  icy  members.  Rub  as  you  will,  rub 
hard,  swing  your  arms — all  to  no  purpose ;  the  little  white 
spots  increase  in  size,  until  the  whole  face  is  covered  with  the 
waxen  leprosy."  Passers-by  are  not  so  polite  in  Manitoba  as  in 
Russia.  They  indicate  by  a  gesture  which  detail  of  the  face  is 
frostbitten ;  they  do  not  stop  to  rub  it  with  snow ;  in  Hudson's 
Bay  charity  begins  at  home,  so  far  as  frostbites  are  concerned. 
Worse  even  than  the  prickles  of  a  poudre  day,  or  the  insidious 
allurements  of  Arctic  sunshine,  is  a  "  blizzard,"  the  "white  squall 
of  the  prairies,  the  simoom  of  the  plains."  "  With  its  advent  still 
life  ends,  and  chaos  begins."  Mr.  Robinson  has  himself  gone 
through  the  experience,  and  scarcely  escaped  with  life  and 
reason.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  merciful  incident  of  freezing 
to  death,  that,  as  he  says,  insanity  commonly  supervenes  before 
the  last  fatal  stage  is  reached.  In  a  climate  like  this,  which 
has  the  one  merit  that  the  cold  benumbs  and  is  too  dry  to 
chill,  travelling  is  both  difficult  and  perilous.  The  passenger 
stretched  on  the  thin  floor  of  the  sledge  feels  as  if  he  were 
being  "  dragged  over  a  gravel  walk  upon  a  sheet."  The  plea- 
sures of  the  expedition  are  not  enhanced  to  an  Englishman  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  treatment  of  the  dogs  which  are  the  Hudson's 
Bay  horses.  By  hereditary  habituation  of  centuries  the  Esqui- 
maux dog  has  been  turned  into  a  beast  of  draught.  If  the  ordinary 
Hudson's  Bay  dog  is  to  be  ever  induced  to  change  his  nature  after 
the  same  fashion,  he  must  be  trained  more  scientifically  than  by 
mere  blows  and  curses.  The  half-breeds  who  break  him  in  teach 
him  his  uncongenial  duty  by  "  lashings  upon  the  body  while 
labouring  in  the  trams,  systematic  floggings  upon  the  head  till  the 
ears  drop  blood,  beatings  with  whip  stocks  till  nose  and  jaws  are 
one  deep  wound,  and  poundings  with  clubs  and  stamping  with 
boots  till  his  howls  merge  into  low  wails  of  agony."  The  soul  to 
such  material  discipline  is  a  running  fire  of  perpetual  execration. 
The  half-breeds  who  convoy  the  traveller,  running  by  the  side  of 
the  sledge  at  a  daily  rate  of'  from  forty  to  sixty  miles,  have  French 
blood  in  them.  They  are  masters  of  the  French  language  to  the 
extent  of  being  able  to  curse  their  dogs  in  it.  "  Curses  delivered 
in  French,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "will  get  a  train  of  dogs  through 
or  over  anything.  If  the  dog  lies  down,  curse  him  till  he  gets  up; 
if  he  turns  about  in  the  harness,  curse  him  till  he  reverts  to  his 
original  position;  if  he  looks  tired,  curse  him  till  he  becomes 
animated;  and  when  you  grow  weary  of  cursing  him,  get 
another  man  to  continue  the  process."  Happily  for  the  dogs, 
they  are  all  philosophers.  When  a  sledge  upsets,  they  do  not 
account  it  their  business  to  interfere,  but  face  about,  and,  sitting 
on  their  haunches,  gaze  serenely  at  the  wreck.  At  the  halting- 
sjround  they  snap  up  the  couple  of  pounds  of  pemmican  and  the 
two  large  frozen  white  fish,  which  they  prefer  to  pemmican,  and 
make  themselves  excessively  comfortable  for  a  long  night's  slumber 
in  a  warm  blanket  of  snow.  Woe  betide  the  traveller  if  the  bark 
of  a  pack  of  wolves,  "  seated  like  sentries  in  a  huge  circle  about 
the  camp,"  have  provoked  some  ancient  of  the  team  !  The  rest 
respond  till  daybreak  in  dismal  tenor  and  rasping  soprano  to  the 
heartrending  bass  of  the  leader.  It  is  their  vengeance  upon  their 
tired  driver  for  a  barbarity  which  never  sleeps. 

Mr.  Robinson  describes  as  though  he  had  lived  among  it  the 
thin  but  heterogeneous  population  which  occupies  the  region  lying 
between  the  forty-ninth  and  sixty-seventh  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
reaching  east  and  west  from  Labrador  to  Alaska.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  the  half-breeds.  Originally  French  colonists,  they  were 
enticed  by  the  eager  competition  of  the  rival  Fur  Companies 
into  playing  the  part  of  intermediaries  between  them  and  the 
Indian  hunters.  The  Companies  equipped  them  with  European 
goods  which  the}r  sold  to  the  Indians  for  fur.  The  coalition  of 
the  Companies  in  1S21  deprived  them  of  this  especial  employ- 
ment. But  they  were  become  too  enamoured  of  the  wilderness 
to  resume  civilized  life  ;  and  they  themselves  turned  trappers  and 
buffalo-hunters.    Generally  they  married  squaws,  though  without 
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the  help  of  tlio  Church.  Such  men  pass  the  winter  in  villages,  of 
log-houses  surrounded  hy  ragged  and  unproductive  clearings. 
Dogs  there  are  in  plenty,  and  ponies  which  stand  about  "  engaged 
in  melancholy  retrospection."  A  cow  sometimes  is  to  be  seen, 
"  though  it  is  not  likely,  as  she  would  be  killed  and  eaten  the  first 
time  her  improvident  owner  ran  short  of  provisions."  In  the 
single  room  eats  and  sleeps  the  whole  family.  At  nightfall 
blankets  and  skins  are  strewed  on  the  floor.  All  tho  inmates, 
except  the  parents,  who  occupy  the  one  bedstead  of  the  establish- 
ment, crawl  under  them.  Mr.  Robinson  once,  when  belated,  found 
himself  u  the  central  figure  in  a  closely  packed  bed  of  thirteen, 
filled  promiscuously  with  male3  and  females."  The  winter  em- 
ployment is  chiefly  feasting  and  dancing,  any  interval  being 
absorbed  in  smoking  and  tea-drinking.  Each  settlement  has 
its  "  moccasiued  and  straight-haired  Pagauini."'  A  single  ball 
will  last  three  or  four  days.  The  whole  neighbourhood  at- 
tends by  relays,  the  elders  dancing  and  feasting  through  the 
day,  and  the  juniors  by  night.  The  entire  neighbourhood  con- 
siders itself  invited  without  the  formality  of  notice.  A  family's 
winter's  provision  is  often  consumed  in  this  one  entertainment. 
That  may  not  matter  greatly,  as  in  a  half-breed  society  food 
is  regarded  as  practically  held  in  common.  Any  one  who  chooses 
may  come,  find  is  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  eat  and  drink  of  the 
best  the  house  possesses.  To  feed  a  half-breed  is  no  light  thing. 
Major  Butler  has  calculated,  in  his  Great  Lone  Land,  that  eighteen 
pounds  of  meat  are  not  an  impossible  daily  ration  in  these  regions. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  considers  a  fair  daily  ration  to  be 
ten  pounds  of  beef.  But  then  ten  pounds  of  beef  are  equivalent 
to  iifteen  pounds  of  buffalo  meat.  The  half-breed  can  starve  with 
equanimity ;  he  cannot  abstain  from  eating  so  long  as  the  house 
holds  food,  or  that  by  which  it  can  be  obtained.  On  the  approach 
of  spring  the  instinct  of  his  Indian  blood  drives  him  to  the  woods. 
He  pitches  his  wigwam,  and  becomes  a  savage.  He  may  take  a 
few  goods  for  trade  with  the  tribes,  but  his  real  object  is  hunting 
and  tishing.  No  one  makes  a  better  guide.  He  never  tires,  and 
conducts  tlie  traveller  in  his  dog  sledge  enormous  distances  for  5?. 
He  can  ascend  or  descend  rapids  in  his  birch  canoe  as  well  as  his 
Indian  half-brothers,  and  better  than  a  salmon.  Mr.  Robinson 
Telates  the  shooting  of  rapids  in  a  way  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who  find  the  chances  of  safety 
in  an  ascent  unfairly  many  in  favour  of  life.  The  Blackfeet  and 
the  Crees,  whose  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  half-breed,  show  in 
Mr.  Robinson's  pages  all  the  characteristics  they  displayed  long 
ago  in  Cooper's  stories.  Catholic  priests  are  present  in  their 
camps,  and  they  are  as  nearly  Christians  as  the  half-breed,  who 
believes  in  Purgatory, but  hopes  to  be  employed  there  in  chasing  the 
departed  spirits  of  slain  buffaloes,  is  nearly  a  heathen.  Mr.  Robin- 
son divides  them  by  their  occupations  into  the  Plain  Indians  who 
hunt  on  horseback,  and  in  large  companies,  and  the  Forest  Indians, 
"  a  sort  of  solitary  hunters  and  trappers  on  foot."  The  Blackfeet 
are  chief  among  the  former,  the  Crees  among  the  latter. 

Every  Englishman  knows  all  about  butlalo  hunting.  But  the 
subject  of  trapping  fur-bearing  animals  is  a  less  trite  branch  of  in- 
formation. The  marten  or  sable,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  skins  are  annually  exported  to  Europe,  and  the 
less  valuable  mink,  which  furnishes  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  are  their  chief  prey.  But  there  is  also  the  fisher,  so 
called  because  it  never  fishes,  though  in  one  place  Mr.  Robinson 
says  it  does.  There  are  the  raccoon,  which  furnishes  fifty-two 
thousand  cheap  skins  a  year,  the  musk-rat,  the  lynx,  the  "bear, 
the  beaver,  the  sea-otter,  the  buffalo.  Skunk  skins  were  for  a 
season  very  popular.  But  they  are  not  pleasant  to  capture, 
and  the  animal  has  to  be  skinned  under  water.  Hunting- 
after  peltry  needs  and  cultivates  indomitable  self-reliance. 
The  pursuit  often  leads  the  hunter  too  far  for  his  store  of 
pemmicac.  He  has  to  brave  famine  as  well  as  bitter  cold.  For 
the  latter  he  consoles  himself  by  the  thought  that  the  more 
below  zero  the  cold  is,  all  the  finer  will  prove  the  fur.  His 
favourite  hunting-fields  are  the  frozen  forest  lakes  and  swamps. 
Whenever  there  is  an  air-hole  in  the  ice  the  iish  pack  in  masses 
so  dense  that  they  cannot  move  freely.  This  is  known  by  the 
fox,  with  its  precious  silver  fur,  worth  in  China  and  Russia 
ten  pounds  sterling,  and  the  mink.  They  flock  thither  to 
their  Lenten  feasts.  The  trapper  sometimes  catches  the  larger 
fur-bearing  animals  with  strychnine  imbedded  insmall  meat  boluses. 
His  favourite  instrument, however, is  either  a"  deadfall,"  by  which 
a  heavy  log  is  tumbled  upon  the  marten,  or  a  steel  trap  resembling 
a  rat-trap  except  in  its  larger  size  and  the  absence  of  teeth.  He 
arranges  the  trap  to  catch  the  animal  by  two  legs ;  for  the  fox,  for 
instance,  "  caught  by  one  leg  often  eats  it  off  close  to  the  trap  and 
escapes  on  the  other  three."  On  the  wolf  two  traps  must  be  ex- 
pended. Round  one  the  wolf  will  scratch  and  eat  the  bait  off. 
"When  two  are  set  close  together,  his  foot  catches  in  the  one  while 
scraping  at  the  other.  Beavers  are  no  longer  of  the  abundance  or 
the  value  they  once  were.  Improvident  rapacity  annihilated  them 
in  many  districts.  The  silk  hat  has  destroyed"  their  monopoly  in 
one  branch  of  costume.  They  have  ceased  to  be  worth  eight 
dollars  a  jpound.  In  1788  Canada  supplied  Europe  with  176,0010 
skins.  Now  the  yearly  number  has  fallen  to  60,000,  of  which 
30,000  are  annually  caught  by  various  processes  of  trapping  or 
blockade  along  the  swampy  shores  and  shallows  of  Peace  River.  It  1 
is  a  skilful  game  the  trapper  has  to  play  against  hunger  and  cold  on  ' 
the  one  side  and  the  struggle  of  hi3  victims  for  life  on  the  other. 
As  if  the  precariousness  of  the  art  he  pursues  were  not  in  itself 
sufficiently  pronounced,  he  must  also  baffle  the  manoeuvres  of  a  rival 
hunter.    That  is  the  wolverine,  the  North  American  glutton  ;  or, 


as  tho  Indians  call  it,  Kekwakarkess,  or  u  the  Evil  One."  The 
wolverine,  during  the  winter,  lives  off  tho  trapper's  labours : — 

Day  and  night  he  hunts  for  the  trail  of  man,  and  when  it  is  found  follows 
it  unerringly  until  he  arrives  at  one  of  the  wooden  traps.  Avoiding  the 
door  he  speedily  tears  open  an  entrance  at  the  back,  and  seizes  the  bait  with 
impunity,  ft  the  trap  contains  an  animal  he  drags  it  out,  and  with  wanton 
malevolence  tears  it  and  hides  it  in  the  underbrush,  or  in  the  top  of  some 

lofty  pine  Tlio  hunter's  only  chance  of  success  is  to  change 

ground,  trusting  to  secure  a  few  furs  before  his  uew  path  is  found  out  by  his 
industrious  enemy. 

Half-breeds  and  Indians,  martens  and  wolverines,  live  in  this 
fruitful,  but  winter-ravaged,  wilderness  of  four  millions  and  a  halt' 
of  square  miles.  But  its  lords  are  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  Company's  flag,  with  its  motto  "  P.  P.  C."— that  is, "  Pro  pelle 
cutem,"  skin  for  skin — waves  over  a  territory  a  third  larger  than 
Europe.  Mr.  Robinson  asserts  that  the  Company  in  its  two  cen- 
turies of  existence  has  "  turned  the  country  to  the  best  account 
possible  by  utilizing  the  sole  portion  of  its  wealth  which  could  be 
profitably  exported."  Trappers  and'minks  and  martens  and  silver- 
foxes  have  now  at  last  received  notice  to  quit.  It  is  likely  they 
might  have  received  it  before  had  not  the  bribe  of  an  annual 
150,000/.  in  furs  blinded  the  corporate  sovereign  of  this  huge 
region  to  tho  possible  higher  uses  to  which  the  district  might  else 
have  been  put.  There  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Company  has  exercised  its  monopoly  with  generosity  to  all 
within  the  range  of  its  influence.  Even  the  fur-bearing  animals 
have  benefited  by  a  policy  so  moderate  in  grasping  after  gain  that, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  beavers,  the  average  yearly  catch  is 
not  sensibly  decreasing.  The  preservation  in  fair  proportion  of  the 
most  costly  fur  is  due  to  the  sagacious  refusal  of  the  Company  to 
pay  much  more  highly  for  the  silver-fox,  for  instance,  than  for  the 
musk-rat.  The  Indian  hunters  are  dealt  with  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  it  is  folly  to  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
The  trappers,  Indians  and  halt-breeds  alike,  are  all  so  largely  "in 
debt  to  the  Company  as  to  be  practically  its  servants.  "  In  fact, 
the  trapper  seems  ill  at  ease  when  free  from  pecuniary  obligation." 
But  Mr.  Robinson,  who  exaggerates,  we  fear,  the  present  profits  of 
the  Company,  testifies  that  it  never  uses  its  power  unfairly  to  increase 
its  gains,  it  cares  for  its  debtors  in  health  and  in  sickness.  They, 
on  their  part,  though  they  may  shift  their  homes  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  seldom,  if  ever,  evade  payment  of  their  debts.  The  balance 
of  barter  would  certainly  seem  at  one  period  to  have  inclined  too 
much  in  the  Company's  favour.  The  regular  price  of  a  musket, 
which  cost  the  Company  five  dollars,  was  a  number  of  sables  piled 
up  on  each  side  of  it  until  they  were  level  with  the  muzzle.  That 
was  selling  dear  and  buying  cheap,  even  though  "  seven  years 
often  elapse  after  the  trade  musket  leaves  the  Company's  ware- 
houses in  London  before  it  returns  in  the  shape  of  sable."  The 
prices  for  peltry  have,  however,  risen  now.  In  any  case  the  Indian 
receives  genuine  goods  for  his  skins.  The  Company  allows  no 
inferior  wares  of  their  kind,  unless  it  be  gilt  Birmingham  jewelry, 
to  be  shipped  to  its  depots.  For  instance,  there  may  be  pur- 
chased "  kid  gloves  at  fabulously  low  prices,  the  latest  styles  upon 
Cheapside  and  Regent's  Park  ! "  Mr.  Robinson  defends  the  Com- 
pany against  the  charge  of  bartering  rum  for  fur.  That  is  what 
the  free-traders  do.  In  the  Northern  district  the  Company  does 
not  even  permit  spirits  to  enter  the  country.  If  the  Company's 
servants  elsewhere  ever  sell  rum  to  the  Indians,  it  is  "  only  in 
exchange  for  provisions  when  they  cannot  be  got  on  other  terms." 
In  the  way  of  liquors  the  Company  sells  not  spirits,  but  tea.  For 
this  at  two  to  three  shillings  a  pound  the  demand  is  so  enormous 
that  the  Company  imports  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
annually  into  its  Northern  district  alone.  The  Indian  drinks  tea 
greedily  and  constantly.  Unhappily  the  innocent  taste  is  com- 
patible with  much  indulgence  in  rum  also  whenever  he  has  the 
opportunity. 

The  Company  is  as  liberal  to  its  servants  as  it  is  just  to  its 
trappers.  It  consists,  indeed,  of  two  bodies.  The  Company,  ad- 
ministered in  London,  furnishes  the  capital  stock.  The  partner- 
ship of  the  Fur  Trade,  composed  of  the  Chief  Factors  and  Chief 
Traders,  "  the  wintering  partners,"  as  they  are  called,  with  a 
Governor-in-chief  of  Rupert's  Land  at  their  head,  conducts  tho 
active  business.  Beneath  the  factors  and  traders  are  the  clerks, 
who  begin  with  20I.  a  year,  besides  board  and  lodging.  After 
fourteen  years  of  service  the  clerk,  on  a  vacancy  among  the 
traders,  succeeds.  Vacancies  among  the  factors  are  filled  up  by 
co-optation  from  the  traders.  Factors  and  traders  receive,  besides 
rations,  a  proportion  of  the  annual  profits,  which  amounts  on  an 
average  for  the  former  to  about  1,000/.  a  year,  aud  for  tie  latter 
to  half  that  sum.  But,  being  from  the  time  he  became  a  clerk 
fed  and  lodged  freely,  and  clothed  at  less  than  cost  price  from 
the  Company's  shops,  the  factor  or  trader  draws  but  little  of 
his  income.  The  bulk,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  accumulates 
in  the  Company's  hands  at  compound  interest.  Thus,  by  the 
time  when  a  Company's  servant  cares  to  retire,  he  is  a  wealthy 
man.  By  this  time,  however,  he  has  been  broken  in  to  the 
life  of  the  wilderness,  and  is  unfitted  for  a  more  restless  social 
state.  After  a  brief  holiday  in  England,  or  in  the  native 
country  of  most  of  them,  Scotland,  retired  officials  commonly 
return,  aud  build  and  plant  in  Manitoba.  If  they  have  married, 
it  has  been  usually,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Robinson,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Company,  which  takes  care  to  select  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances.  Character  is  regarded  in  the  choice 
rather  than  deceptive  beauty.  Mr.  Robinson  cites  a  case  in  which 
the  factor  acknowledged  the  Company's  selection : — Received 
one  wife  in  good  condition.    Hope  she  will  prove  good,  though 
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she  is  certainly  a  very  rum  one  to  look  at."  Life  in  a  Hudson's 
Bay  fort  is  simple  and  monotonous.  But  it  has  its  compensations. 
The  climate,  though  hard,  is  healthy.  Vegetables  are  seldom  seen,  and 
bread  is  distributed  sparingly.  But  the  table  is  well  supplied  with 
forest  dainties,  such  as  buffalo  hump  and  moose  nose.  Formerly  fuel 
was  miserably  scanty.  The  provision  was  then  barely  enough  for 
a  morning  and  evening  fire.  During  the  day  a  fur  coat  and  con- 
stant tramping  were  the  ordinary  substitute,  together  with  the 
device  of  wetting  the  inner  walls,  and  thus  freezing  out  the  ex- 
ternal air.  Now  annual  supplies  of  coal  are  forwarded  from  Eng- 
land. News  in  the  remote  regions  may  take  a  year  to  come.  But 
the  officer  of  the  Company  easily  trains  himself  to  read  one  year 
for  another.  "  The  pile  is  laid  carefully  away,  each  number  being- 
produced  and  read  as  its  date,  one  year  after  publication,  is 
reached."  The  one  real  want  is  not  of  carwta,  or  salads,  or  the 
Times  by  the  newspaper  train.  Even  mosquitoe3  may  be  endured, 
though  "  they  crowd  in  such  numbers  at  Churchill  Factory  as  to 
appear  to  crush  one  another  to  death."  The  dire  craving  is  for 
society.  Some  of  the  depot  forts  contain  forty  persons,  though 
others  have  only  from  ten  to  two.  But  the  social  freshness  even 
of  forty  men  gets  worn  out  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
The  result  is  that  a  visitor  is  welcomed  rapturously.  He  pays  for 
the  best  fare  which  can  be  procured  and  the  kindest  looks  by  con- 
veying with  him  a  little  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  outer  world. 
There  is  a  certain  sadness  in  the  fact  that  the  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  finds  such  exquisite  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  the 
most  ordinary  traveller  from  Europe,  when  he  is  free  to  participate 
in  European  society  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  satiated  by  a  short 
visit.  He  flies  in  disgust  back  from  civilization  into  the  wilder- 
ness, there  to  lay  his  bones. 


TWO  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

T^ELICIA  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sad  story.  The  heroine,  to  be 
-*-^  sure,  marries  happily  in  the  end  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her 
friend,  who,  though  she  does  not  give  her  name  to  the  book,  is 
really  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  characters,  is  left  in  a  very 
desolate  state.  Besides  this,  there  is  one  very  unhappy  marriage. 
All  the  troubles  of  the  story  arise,  as  we  heard  a  young  lady 
observe  as  she  laid  the  book  down,  because  the  gentlemen  will  not 
come  to  the  point.  We  had  not,  when  we  heard  this  acute  piece 
of  criticism,  read  the  book  ourselves,  and  so  could  not  then  tell 
whether  it  was  just  or  not.  When,  however,  we  had  gone  through 
the  volume,  we  found  that  we  entirely  agreed  with  the  remark.  We 
doubt  whether  we  should  have  discovered  the  fact  for  ourselves ; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  gentlemen  are  very  slow  in 
coming  to  the  point,  and  that  there  is,  in  consequence,  a  great  deal 
of  suffering.  For  the  heroine,  Miss  Delicia  Mainwaring,  it  is  at 
one  period  of  the  story  most  fortunate  that  this  slowness  prevails. 
Had  Mr.  Cyril  Stevens  proposed  to  her  one  evening  early  in  the 
narrative,  she  would,  without  doubt,  have  accepted  him.  The 
words  were  trembling  on  his  lips  ;  in  fact,  he  did  half  utter  them. 
But  he  was  a  poor  weak  creature,  "a  man  who  could  never  do 
anything  without  wondering  the  next  minute  if  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  have  done  it  differently,  or  to  have  left  it 
undone  altogether."  He  did  not  propose ;  and  in  a  dav  or  two 
he  fell  in  love  with  another  girl,  Cicely  Arbuthnot,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  He  lived  to  repent  his  marriage,  and  to 
make  his  young  wife  still  more  repent  hers.  When  she  had 
died,  he  then  renewed  his  suit  to  Delicia ;  but  by  that  time 
she  had  learnt  how  poor  a  creature  he  was  in  spite  of  all  his 
sentimentality.  He,  however,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  had  to  feel 
that  his  sufferings  were  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  come  to  the  point.  Delicia  soon  has  a  second  lover;  but 
though  she  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  the  story  opens,  yet  he 
will  not  come  to  the  point  till  three  or  four  years  have  gone  by. 
For  a  long  while  she  believed  that  he  had  left  her  for  ever,  and 
both  he  and  she  had  a  great  deal  of  needless  suffering.  He  was 
not  weak  and  hesitating  like  Cyril.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
man  of  great  strength  of  character.  He  was  embarrassed  by  one 
of  those  wills  which  in  stories  are  always  tripping  up  the  feet  of 
hero  and  heroine.  He  was  known  as  Philip  Rayton,  but  he  was 
really  Philip  Russell,  Delicia's  long-lost  cousin.  His  father  had 
disinherited  him,  and  leaving  all  his  property  to  her,  had  provided 
in  his  will  that,  in  case  they  ever  married,  all  he  had  left  her 
should  go  to  the  next  of  kin.  Philip  had  left  his  father's  house 
when  Delicia  was  still  a  child,  and  she  did  not  recognize  him 
when  he  came  back  from  India  as  Mr.  Rayton.  Had  he  only  come 
to  the  point  at  once  he  would  have  found  that  Delicia  was  quite 
ready  to  give  up  everything  for  his  love,  and  they  would  have  had 
three  or  four  more  years  of  wedded  life.  Cicely  also  had  been  in 
love  with  Philip,  and  setting  the  gentleman  a  better  example,  such 
as  we  may  begin  to  look  for  in  these  days  of  women's  rights,  had 
not  hesitated  in  the  least  to  come  to  the  point.  She  had,  in  fact, 
proposed  to  him,  but  had  been  refused.  She  consoled  herself 
with  Cyril  for  the  loss  of  Philip  quite  as  quickly  as  Cyril  had 
consoled  himself  with  her  for  the  loss  of  Delicia.  We 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  misfortunes  that  arise  from 
timidity  and  delay.  Elizabeth  Stevens,  who  is  by  far  the  cleverest 

*  Delicia.  By  the  Author  of  "  Miss  Molly,"  "  Eugenie,"  &c.  London 
and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1879. 

The  Two  Mothers.  By  J.  M.  Joy,  Author  ot  "A  Dream  and  the 
Song  of  Caedmon,"  "Labda,  and  Other  Poems."  London:  Bell  &  Co. 
1879. 


character  in  the  whole  story,  is  in  love  with  Mr.  Elliott.  Thif 
young  lady  by  no  means  wore  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve  for  every 
daw  to  peck  at.  She  hated  all  affectation,  the  affectation  of  senti- 
mentality above  all  others.  She  had  a  quick,  biting  tongue  which 
puzzled  and  confused  those  who  did  not  understand  her  thoroughly. 
Among  these  was  her  lover.  He,  believing  that  she  did  not  care 
for  him  and  was  in  fact  heartless,  turned  a  Roman  Catholic,  became 
a  priest,  and  went  off  to  China  as  a  missionary,  full  of  enthusiasm. 
She  remains  behind  unmarried  to  mourn  over  the  faults  of  charac- 
ter which  had  caused  the  everlasting  division  between  them.  This 
is  by  far  the  worst  part  of  a  really  clever  story.  With  all  submis- 
sion to  the  author,  who  as  a  woman  may  claim  to  have  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  women's  affections,  we  hold  it  quite  impos- 
sible that  Elizabeth  could  have  loved  such  a  prig  as  this  Mr. 
Elliott.  The  scene  at  the  end  when  she  kneels  down  before  him 
to  receive  bis  priestly  blessing,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  melodramatic. 
It  is  one  more  instance  of  the  truth  that  to  write  well  it  is  almost 
as  needful  to  know  what  to  leave  out  as  what  to  put  in.  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may,  had  Mr.  Elliott  come  to  the  point,  the 
Chinese  would  have  had  one  missionary  the  less,  and  this  story 
would  have  had  one  married  couple  the  more. 

There  is  fortunately  next  to  nothing  seen  of  Mr.  Elliott.  The 
author  apparently  feels  that  she  is  not  well  fitted  for  walking  on 
stilts,  aud  whenever  she  mounts  them  she  jumps  down  from  them 
as  soon  as  she  can.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  example  of  the  live- 
liness of  the  talk.  To  see  its  full  merits  it  is  needful  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  speakers.  The  following, 
however,  is  a  fair  instance  of  Elizabeth's  talk.  She  is  describing 
one  of  her  love  affairs  : — 

"  He  came  here  often,  and  he  always  talked  upon  the  same  subject— the 
merits  of  a  collie  dog,  of  which  he  was  the  proud  possessor.  The  dog  could 
do  this,  the  dog  could  do  that — until  at  length  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  envy, 
for  dogs  have  always  been  favourites  with  me,  I  told  him  that  I  was  jealous 
of  his  possessing  such  an  animal  ;  and  he  said  " 

Here,  as  Betty  paused  in  her  narrative,  "  Go  on,"  cried  several  children. 

"  He  said,"  contiuued  Betty,  "  '  Miss  Stevens,  you  shall  have  Beppo  for 
your  own  if  you  like,  but  you  must  take  me  with  him  ! '  '  Sir,'  I  replied, 
seeing  the  importance  of  the  situation  at  once,  '  I  must  see  the  dog 
first!'" 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  is,  on  the  whole,  good. 
We  had  on  p.  169  noticed  with  much  pleasure  that  the  sunlight 
dickered  through  the  leaves.  It  was  so  long  since  light  had  left 
oil'  flickering  aud  had  taken  to  glinting  and  shimmering  that  we  at 
once  took  note  of  the  page  with  the  intention  of  bringing  before 
our  readers  so  interesting  a  fact.  But,  alas,  but  eleven  pages 
further  on  our  hopes  were  confounded,  for  the  suns  rays  glinted  once 
more.  Whence  our  novelists  have  got  this  word  "  glint"  we  know 
not.  Wre  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  compound  of  gleam  and 
squint,  and  is  meant  to  express  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  when, 
they  are  turned  out  of  their  course.  At  all  events,  whatever  may 
be  its  derivation,  we  beg  to  assure  the  author  that  the  use  of  it  is  a 
piece  of  affectation  which  would  have  been  very  distasteful  to 
such  a  character  as  Elizabeth  Stevens.  In  one  passage  we  have 
noticed  a  slip  of  grammar  which  is  not  a  little  surprising.  We  read 
of  "  a  marriage  between  they  two."  We  must  object,  moreover, 
to  such  a  phrase  as  "  he  was  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  talents." 
But  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  interesting  and  lively,  and  therefore  a 
few  such  errors  as  these  may  well  be  forgiven. 

The  Two  Mothers  is  a  story  of  a  very  different  kind.  We  had 
objected  in  Delicia  to  the  author  mounting  for  a  few  moments  on 
stilts,  little  expecting  that  in  the  next  book  we  should  take  up 
they  would  never  be  laid  aside.  We  were  greatly  deceived,  nay, 
even  disappointed,  in  the  tale.  We  had  looked  for  a  quiet  motherly 
book,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  Dissenters  or  the  extreme  Low 
Church.  The  Two  Mothers  would  be  neighbours,  we  had  no 
doubt,  and  most  likely  widows.  They  would  have,  one  of  them  a 
son,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  who  would  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  what 
we  may  perhaps  call  theological  love-making,  aud  would  in  the 
end  marry.  The  two  mothers  would  shed  tears  of  joy  and  declare 
that  they  had  now  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  However,  they  would 
continue  to  live  on,  and  would  prove  equally  admirable  as  mothers- 
in-law.  Having  raised  before  ourselves  some  such  peaceful  picture 
as  this,  we  opened  the  book,  and  found  ourselves  plunged  into 
mysteries  and  horrors.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  difficulty  of  understanding  them.  There  was  this 
consolation,  however,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  story  one  of 
the  mothers  was  in  almost  as  great  a  confusion  as  ourselves.  She 
did  not  know  her  own  son,  but  tried  to  have  him  killed  in  the 
massacre  at  Avignon  in  1 791,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  not  her 
child,  but  a  rival's.  Such  a  confusion  seemed  to  us  very  pardon- 
able ;  for,  long  before  we  had  reached  this  part  of  the  story,  we 
had  found  that  we,  too,  were  utterly  perplexed,  not  only 
about  this  son,  but  about  a  good  many  people  also.  We  could 
not  in  the  least  make  out  who  anybody  was.  We  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  great  mystery,  and 
that  it  would  take  us  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth 
to  unravel  it.  We  had,  moreover,  to  consider  whether  we  should 
try  to  understand  the  plot  of  the  story,  or  the  fine  language  iu 
which  it  was  written.  To  try  to  understand  both,  we  felt, 
would  be  a  useless  effort.  Had  we  acted  wisely  we  should  have 
thrown  all  our  strength  into  one  or  the  other.  Unhappily, 
we  halted  betweeu  the  two,  and  so  often  failed  to  understand 
either.  The  story  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles, 
where  the  captain  is  "  ship-shaping  his  vessel,"  which  was  "  now 
buoyant."  Why  a  ship  when  just  ready  to  start  on  its  voyage  for 
the  first  time  becomes  buoyant,  we  are  not  told.  The  cable  still 
held  the  vessel,  though  it  was  "careering  about"  on  the  water. 
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Soon,  however,  it  was  "  fairly  under  weigh,''  and  then  the  sails 
were  spread.  How  the  ship  careered  about  when  held  by  the 
cable,  and  how  it  started  before  the  sails  were  spread,  we  are  not 
told.  But  puzzling  though  the  author's  nautical  terms  may  be, 
still  more  puzzling  is  the  language  of  the  Genoese  captain  of  the 
ship.  He  is  in  one  place  talking  about  the  French  Revolution. 
"  There  are,"  he  says,  "  worse  fates  than  death,  and  there  is  so 
much  dross  crushing  out  the  streak  of  gold  hidden  in  this  plea  for 
Liberty,  that  the  greatest  villanies  are  committed  in  her  name.'' 
He  does,  however,  at  times  remember  that  he  is  a  sailor,  and  so  his 
speech  becomes  something  like  a  tar's,  at  least  the  tar's  of  the 
stage.  Thus,  on  one  occasion  he  says  that  '"'the  man  whose  life  is 
passed  on  the  capricious  ocean,  guards  against  the  future  by  taking 
bearings  of  the  present."  On  another  occasion  he  says  that 
"we  men  of  the  sea,  when  on  duty  and  a  storm  comes  on, 
make  taut  the  tackling."  It  is  surprising  to  lind  what  an  ac- 
quaintance most  of  the  characters  would  by  their  talk  seem  to 
show  with  the  finest  style  of  our  modern  novelists.  To  judge 
from  their  conversation  they  must  have  had  them  all,  in  a  kind  of 
prophetical  way,  by  heart.  Thus  a  benevolent  Abbe — who,  by 
the  way,  is  commonly  addressed  as  Sir  Priest,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  an  acquaintance  of  the  lato  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James — describes 
the  weather  on  a  certain  evening  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were 
quoting  from  a  last  year's  novel : 

It  was  a  lovely  evening.  The  sky  was  of  the  colour  of  chrysolite  fading 
into  ultramarine,  ami  the  pathway  of  the  sun  near  the  horizon  was  speckled 
with  Orange  cirri,  and  one  long  golden  helt  of  light  stretched  right  across  it. 
Ere  I  reached  the  road  that  led  to  my  cottage,  a  star  here  and  there  hegan 
to  peer  faintly  through  the  transparent  aHher. 

In  this  passage  the  Abbe  not  only  anticipates  our  novelists,  but,  as 
the  reader  learned  in  the  terms  of  the  weather  will  note,  the  late 
Mr.  Luke  Howard  besides.  However,  as  the  Convention  is  made 
by  our  author  to  place  troops  in  Avignon  a  good  year  before  there 
was  a  Convention,  so  we  must  not  be  surprised  when  the  Abbe  calls 
clouds  cirri  years  before  the  name  was  given  to  them.  We  must 
not  pass  over  one  sentence  in  which  the  author  rises  to  the  full 
swell  of  her  style.  "  The  inscrutable  in  our  lives,"  she  says,  "  the 
wheel  within  wheel  of  petty  agencies  that  seem  to  have  in  them- 
selves but  little  perceptible  force,  are  yet  in  reality  levers  that 
mainly  conduce  to  the  progression  of  events."  In  the  next  few 
lines  she  varies  the  metaphor  by  describing  "  the  tiny  rillets  that 
wander  round  their  first  obstructions  on  the  broken  moorland,  ex- 
citing but  little  suspicion  that  they  will  be  the  agency  in  the  boil- 
ing cataract  beneath."  With  the  inscrutable  wheels  that  are 
levers  and  the  rillets  that  excite  but  little  suspicion,  the  agency 
and  the  boiling  cataract,  we  will  take  our  leave  of  The  Two 
Mothers. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

ri^HERE  is  so  much  merit  and  so  much  interest  in  Judge  Shea's 
-L  study  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (i),that  we  could  wish  it  had 
been  carried  further,  and  converted  into  a  complete  biography  of 
perhaps  the  most  eminent  American  statesman  of  the  best  age  of 
American  statesmanship.  The  politicians  of  the  United  States 
have  steadily  and  constantly  degenerated  since  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  Even  the  younger  generation  of  Federalists — 
Madison,  Munro,  and  John  Quincy  Adams — were  hardly,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  latter,  to  be  compared  with  the  senior 
among  their  contemporaries.  Jefferson,  decidedly  the  weakest, 
the  most  French,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  the  most  charac- 
teristically American  of  those  who  formed  the  Cabinet  and  Court 
of  the  first  great  President,  is  a  more  important  historical  figure 
than  any  of  the  statesmen  of  the  age  of  Jackson  ;  and  has  cer- 
tainly left  a  name  far  greater  than  any  belonging  to  the  last  half 
century.  But  even  in  his  own  age  Hamilton  stands  out  as  dis- 
tinctly pre-eminent  in  intellect  and  in  political  capacity  and  judg- 
ment as  Washington  in  military  capacity,  and  iu  that  force  of 
personal  character,  which  in  his  days  was  still  a  paramount  power 
in  the  New  World.  The  great  struggle  of  our  own  day,  certainly 
not  less  tremendous  nor  less  stubbornly  maintained,  scarcely 
entered  upon  for  a  less  stake  than  the  War  of  Independence,  pro- 
duced but  one  statesman  of  real  power,  though,  especially  on  the 
Southern  side,  it  brought  to  the  front  soldiers  probably  superior  to 
any  of  those  who  served  with  Washington,  and  one  at  least  equal 
to  the  greatest  captains  of  ancient  or  modern  history.  Hamilton, 
therefore,  is  to  Americans  and  to  readers  of  American  history  a 
more  interesting  personage  than  almost  any  merely  political  cha- 
racter in  recent  European  annals.  In  an  age"  when  finance  wa3  the 
fundamental  difficulty  of  the  nascent  Union,  and  a  difficulty 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  fatal  to  the  preceding  Confederation,  had 
certainly  been  the  occasion  of  it3  most  disgraceful  failures,  Hamil- 
ton was  the  one  eminent  financier  that  America  possessed,  and 
within  two  years  had  placed  the  American  Exchequer  on  a 
tound  and  secure  footing.  How  utterly  the  Confederation  broke 
down  ;  how  deeply  it  damaged  the  reputation  created  by  the  war, 
and  probably  much  higher  at  first  than  the  achievements  of  the 
war  really  deserved  :  how  thoroughly  the  diplomacy  of  the  United 
States  was  discredited  not  only  with  England,  but  with  all  those 
European  Powers  who  had  regarded  with  sympathy  and  had  aided 
with  open  support  or  friendly  neutrality  the  struggles  of  the 
United  Colonies  ;  how  signally  public  faith  was  broken  when  the 

(i)  The  Life  and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  A  Historical  Studv. 
By  the  Hon.  George  Shea,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Marine  Court.  Roston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  and  Triibner  & 
Co.  1879. 


fulfilment  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  Congress  depended  on 
the  co-operation  of  thirteen  wholly  independent  Powers,  is  now 
almost  universally  forgotten  iu  Europe,  and  but  little,  and  un- 
willingly, remembered  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
truth,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  there  was  no  American 
Government,  there  was  no  American  State,  and  there  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  an  American  nation.  The  several 
States  regarded  one  another  with  distrust  and  jealousy,  and 
watched  with  suspicious  vigilance  every  step  taken,  every  pressure 
applied  by  the  central  authority  they  had  created,  if  indeed 
authority  can  be  predicated  of  a  Congress  which  could  do  little 
more  than  advise  or  entreat.  To  understand  what  Hamilton 
and  that  Federalist  party  of  which  he  was  the  chief  accom- 
plished, it  is  primarily  essential  to  understand  fully  the  utter 
weakness,  we  might  better  say  the  absolute  impotence,  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  with  the  consequences  of  its  incapacity  to 
supply  the  place  of  an  administration  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
obtain  fulfilment  of  its  engagements  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
passionate  dislike  to  any  central  control  which  rendered  such  a 
state  of  things  so  long  endurable  and  interposed  difficulties  so 
great  in  the  path  of  Hamilton  and  his  followers.  Only  when  we 
understand  what  was  the  chaos  out  of  which  he  set  himself  to 
form  the  strong,  solid,  enduring  cosmos  of  the  United  States,  as 
we  have  known  them  for  eighty  years,  only  when  we  understand 
that  this  achievement  was  accomplished  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  public  feeling  of  the  day,  can  we  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
task  undertaken  or  of  the  man  who  bore  the  largest  share  in  its 
accomplishment.  Yet  the  part  of  Hamilton's  life  which  Judge 
Shea  undertakes  directly  to  relate  comes  to  an  end  long 
before  the  first  appearance  of  those  questions  to  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  which  he  owes  the  greatness  of  his  name. 
Up  to  the  point  at  which  the  story,  as  told  directly,  and 
not  by  reference  and  interpolation,  breaks  off,  Hamilton  had 
done  nothing  that  could  have  caused  him  to  be  remem- 
bered after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  He  had 
taken  a  precocious  though  by  no  means  a  premature  part,  when  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  in  some  of  the  earlier  proceedings  that  led 
directly  to  rebellion  and  separation.  He  commanded  a  company 
of  artillery  raised  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  afterwards 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  gained 
credit  both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  soldier.  But  he  was  not  a  pro- 
minent personage  till  very  much  later.  His  military  career,  though 
highly  honourable  and  probably  much  more  useful  than  his 
countrymen  were  generally  aware,  was  not  especially  remarkable, 
and  his  principal  services  were  rendered  after  that  acceptance  of  a 
post  on  the  personal  staff  of  Washington  which  terminates  the 
history  Judge  Shea  has  written.  With  the  family,  the  birth,  and 
the  early  life  of  Hamilton,  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  his 
political  career  are  little  concerned ;  and  the  parts  of  this  volume 
which  are  most  worth  reading  are  precisely  those  which  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  nominal  purpose  of  the  author  would  have 
excluded.  The  chapters  and  passages,  however,  which  are  theo- 
retically interpolations,  are  not  on  that  account  the  less  valuable 
or  interesting.  Like  every  American  biography  that  has  come 
into  our  hands,  except  a  very  few  relating  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  chiefly  to  General  Lee,  this  work  is  at  least 
thrice  as  long  as  the  subject  justifies  or  the  matter  really 
requires.  A  heavy  octavo,  of  the  largest  size,  narrating  the 
schoolboy  days  and  subaltern  military  experiences  of  Hamilton, 
even  though  it  contains  much  valuable  information  properly  un- 
connected with  either,  is  truly  a  disproportionate  burden  on  the 
leisure  and  memory  even  of  American  readers.  We  know  not 
whether  Judge  Shea  might  fairly  plead  that  he  had  not  time  to  be 
brief;  but  this  plea  certainly  cannot  avail  that  enormous  majority 
of  Transatlantic  biographers  who  are  even  worse  offenders  than 
he.  The  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  compression  never  occur  to 
them ;  and,  if  their  heroes  are  to  be  known  or  remembered  here- 
after, it  must  be  by  the  work  of  some  one  or  many  others  who 
will  undertake  the  ungrateful  task  of  simply  cutting  down  and 
compressing  into  a  space  commensurate  with  the  interest  of  the 
subject  and  the  average  leisure  of  educated  men  the  enormous 
mass  of  materiaux  pour  servir  which  is  all  that  at  present 
American  biography — political,  personal,  and  military — furnishes 
to  the  public. 

To  criticize  the  translation  of  a  German  work  of  great  value  and 
interest  does  not  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  subject,  however,  is  distinctly  and  exclusively  American,  and 
the  book  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  any  complete  library  of 
American  history  that  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  here  to  mention 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lalor's  version  of  Dr.  Hoist's  Consti- 
tutional and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (2).  The 
second  volume,  which  is  now  before  us,  begins  with  what  is  called, 
by  a  sarcasm  frequently  used  in  his  own  day,  the  reign  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  covers  the  first  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  in  Congress,  the  Presidency  of  Van  Buren  and  Tyler, 
and  the  bitter  and  critical  controversy  which  raged  for  years  over 
the  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  documents  accompanying  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Monetary  Commission  (3)  are  of  the  most  various  chaf- 
fy) The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  .States.  By 
Dr.  II.  Von  Hoist.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  J.  Lalor,  A.M. 
1828-1846.  Jackson's  Administration — Annexation  of  Texas.  Chicago  : 
Callaghan  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 

(3)  Documents  accompatiyinrj  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Monetary 
Commission,  Organized  under  Joint  Resolution,  of  August  15,  1876.  Vol.  II. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Oltice.  LoiidoL  :  Truoncr  &  Co.  1879. 
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acter  and  value.  We  have  here  only  the  testimony  elicited 
from  a  multitude  of  persons  of  every  degree  of  soundness 
and  knowledge,  ignorance  and  perversity,  upon  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  economic  theory  and  practice.  To 
select  the  papers  that  are  worth  reading,  even  with  the  help  of 
the  list  of  witnesses,  is  a  task  which  probably  few  English  econo- 
mists will  care  to  undertake  ;  so  vast  is  the  rubbish  heap  from 
which  the  jewels  of  sense  and  truth,  valuable  as  they  are,  which 
are  hidden  in  a  mass  of  nonsense  and  fallacies,  have  to  be  ex- 
tracted. The  elaborate  carefully-constructed  perversities  of  Mr. 
H.  Carey,  always  at  issue  with  the  best  attested  and  most 
unanimously  accepted  doctrines  of  the  highest  economical  autho- 
rities, the  official  experience  of  General  Dix,  the  practical  com- 
mercial and  financial  knowledge  of  Mr.  Belmont,  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade  are  mixed  up  and  almost 
lost  in  the  contributions  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  rendered 
by  such  witnesses  as  one  who  thinks  that  the  whole  financial  and 
commercial  policy  of  England  has  been  an  elaborate  conspiracy  to 
cheat  foreign  nations  into  adopting  Free-trade,  a  single  metallic 
standard,  and  other  institutions  adapted  solely  to  enable  her  to 
plunder  and  exact  tribute  from,  if  not  finally  to  ruin,  all  other 
countries. 

The  arguments  heard  by  the  General  Committee  on  Patents  (4) 
are  equally  lengthy,  equally  beyond  the  patience  of  any  but  profes- 
sional readers.  But  the  proportion  between  good  sense  and  folly,  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  perverse  ignorance,  are  by  no  means  the  same 
ia  the  two  volumes. 

The  Report  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  (5)  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  figures  and  a  few  practical  suggestions, 
which  will  be  of  interest,  at  least,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
English  mercantile  community. 

A  lecture  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  a  gentleman  holding  an 
important  post  upon  the  New  York  Tribune,  upon  newspaper 
tendencies  (6),  gives  incidentally  a  good  deal  of  curious  information 
respecting  the  management  and  character  of  the  principal  Ameri- 
can journals,  showing,  among  other  things,  how  ill  high  literary 
skill  and  severe  journalistic  labour  are  still  paid  in  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  Union ;  how  very  much  worse  they  were  paid  some 
twenty  years  ago. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  interesting  scientific  works  that 
the  medical  profession  of  America  has  produced  is  an  elaborate 
treatise  by  Dr.  Jeffries  of  Harvard  on  colour-blindness  (7) ;  ex- 
plaining very  carefully  and  in  great  detail  the  author's  theory  of 
this  peculiar  deficiency  of  sense,  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be 
tested  and  detected,  and  the  views  of  other  investigators,  which 
;:re  always  treated  with  due  respect,  and  mostly  with  generous 
appreciation.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  be  told,  on  what  is 
apparently  good  evidence,  what  it  is  that  the  colour-blind  really 
see.  To  realize  the  ideas  which,  by  the  aid  of  other  senses,  the  blind 
or  deaf  form  of  sound  or  sight  must  always,  we  fear,  remain 
impossible.  But  no  question  excites  more  natural  curiosity 
or  deserves  more  painstaking  effort  to  trace,  a3  far  as  is  possible,  a 
comparison  which  must  ever  remain  imperfect.  In  regard  to  the 
partial  deficiency  of  colour-blindness,  however,  it  seems  not  im- 
practicable to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  sufferers.  By 
careful  experiments,  repeated  over  and  over  again  with  different 
materials  and  in  different  cases,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to 
obtain  tolerably  certain  evidence  as  to  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  principal  colours  to  eyes  which  cannot  distinguish  them. 
Colour-blindness  is  the  true  word  for  the  defect.  It  would  seem 
that  the  eye  is  really  incapable  of  perceiving  certain  of  the  elements 
of  the  spectrum  ;  that  it  is  insensible,  for  instance,  to  the  red  or 
violet  rays.  "Whatever  surface,  then,  reflects  these,  and  these 
alone,  would  appear  black.  Wherever  the  elemental-)'  red,  or 
green,  or  blue  to  which  the  eye  is  insensible,  is  mixed  with  other 
colours,  these  alone  are  discerned.  Yellow,  as  the  central  portion 
of  the  spectrum,  is  probably  always,  or  nearly  always,  visible. 
Orange  is  to  the  red-blind  yellow  weakened  and  dulled  by  an 
admixture  of  darkness,  and  green  is  probably  to  those  who  cannot 
distinguish  blue — a  much  rarer  case — yellow  similarly  impaired  in 
effect.  Hence,  since  most  objects  reflect  more  than  one  set  of  rays, 
showing,  that  is,  not  a  pure  but  a  mixed  colour,  grey,  or 
colours  subdued  by  grey,  must  frequently  present  themselves  to 
the  colour-blind  eyes.  The  importance  of  the  whole  subject 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  may  be  discerned  from  two  facts 
which  appear  to  be  established  beyond  doubt.  Green  and  red — 
the  two  most  signally  contrasted  colours,  the  two  bright  colours 
which  can  be  discerned  at  a  distance,  and  which  to  ordinary  eyes 
appear  most  utterly  distinct — are  for  that  reason  universally  used 
for  signals  on  railways  and  by  sea.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  subjects 
examined,  with  extreme  care  and  by  skilfully  devised  tests,  in 
schools  or  general  assemblages  of  adults  are  colour-blind ;  and  of 
these  a  very  large  majority  confound  these  two  colours.  Among 
sailors  and  railway  servants,  positions  of  course  naturally  avoided  by 
those  who  are  conscious  of  this  defect,  the  percentage  varies  from 

(4)  Arguments  before  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington :  Government  Printing  Oiiice. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1878. 

(5)  Report  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  for  the  Year  1878  ;  also 
Report  of  the  Statistician,  of  the  Exchange,  fyc.  New  York  :  Jones  Printing 
Company.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(6)  Some  Newspaper  Tendencies.  All  Address  delivered  before  the 
Editorial  Associations  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  by  Whitelaw  Reid.  New 
York:  Holt  &  Co.  1879. 

(7)  Colour- Blindness  ;  its  Dangers  and  its  Detection.  Bv  B.  Joy 
Jeffries,  A.M.,  M.D.  (Harvard),  &c.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 


two  to  three.  But  the  quickness  which  the  colour-blind  acquire 
in  discerning  differences  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  different  effects 
of  coloured  light  and  opaque  coloured  surfaces,  render  the  ordinary 
tests  applied  by  unscientific  men  very  uncertain  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  great  numbers  of  accidents,  both  by  sea  and  land,  especially  of 
those  which  seem  most  inexplicable,  are  due  to  the  failure  of  a 
colour-blind  observer  to  distinguish  under  new  circumstances  flags 
or  signal  lights,  which  he  has  for  years  perhaps  correctly  distin- 
guished under  the  usual  conditions,  not  as  red  and  green,  but  as 
presenting  different  degrees  of  light. 

The  ideas  worked  out  with  so  much  advantage  to  themselves,  so 
much  amazement  to  the  Continental  public,  and  so  much  quiet 
amusement  to  the  educated  portion  of  British  society,  by  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Gaze,  are  in  character  even  more  thoroughly  American 
than  English.  The  notion  of  travelling  over  Europe  in  masses,  of 
taking  a  holiday  in  flocks,  of  seeing  the  sights  of  fifty  cities  ac- 
cording to  a  pre-arranged  routine,  in  the  worse  than  solitude  of 
enforced  companionship  with  scores  of  strangers,  suits  the  instincts 
of  democracy  as  developed  in  New  York  or  Cincinnati  even  better 
than  the  gregarious  cockneyism  of  London  or  Birmingham.  But 
the  American  inventor  of  such  a  scheme  would  have  had  the  wit 
to  give  it  a  more  attractive  title  and  assign  to  it  a  more  dignified 
purpose.  To  avow  a  mere  vulgar  curiosity  and  common  con- 
venience as  the  motive  of  the  tourist,  and  mere  dollars,  however 
honestly  gained,  as  the  sole  object  of  the  guide,  would  suit  neither 
the  ingenuity  nor  the  pride  of  an  American  capable  of  forming  so 
daring  a  plan  and  carrying  out  so  monstrous  an  organization.  It 
is  matter  of  course,  then,  that  an  American  edition  of  Cook's  tours 
should  profess  something  much  higher,  even  if  it  accomplishes 
something  less,  than  the  real  purpose  which  English  audacity 
openly  avows,  perhaps  because  English  vulgarity  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently refined  to  be  ashamed  of  itself.  It  is  equally  matter  of 
course  that  Mr.  Cook  should  not,  and  that  his  American  anti- 
type should,  give  the  history  of  his  tour  and  advertise  himself  in 
a  volume  not  confessing  itself  a  guide-book,  but  professing  to  be  a 
work  of  travel.  Thus  Mr.  Holden,  recording  the  Summer  Jaunt 
of  M.  Tourjee  with  a  party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  companions 
through  the  Old  World  (8) ,  ascribes  to  the  director  the  lofty  purpose  of 
educating  or  enlightening  his  followers,  of  being  a  moral  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  a  geographical  guide,  and  providing  in- 
tellectual food  of  a  higli  quality  for  his  guests  as  well  as  super- 
intending the  cuisine,  keeping  down  the  bills,  and  doing  the  duty 
of  a  cicerone  and  a  courier  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Whether  English 
readers  will  care  to  peruse  this  last  and  lowest  of  the  multitude  of 
narratives  of  European  travel  poured  forth  every  year  by  the 
American  press  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  has  conceived  and  carried  out  a  very  different 
work  for  the  service  of  a  much  higher  class  of  travellers  (9). 
Railways  have  done  no  little  service  to  geology,  piercing  strata 
and  laying  open  the  stone  records  of  jmlaozoic  ages  on  a  scale 
which  the  energy  of  science  would  not  have  reached  in  the  course 
of  centuries.  To  render  the  evidences  thus  laid  open  available,  not 
merely  to  the  trained  man  of  science,  but  to  the  ordinary  traveller 
of  fair  educatiou,  to  record  briefly,  but  sufficiently,  what  might  be 
found  in  each  important  cutting  or  tunnel  throughout  the  Union, 
was  a  brilliant  and  ingenious  idea ;  and,  though  rendered  in  the 
humblest  form,  without  a  shadow  of  pretension  or  affectation,  the 
service  performed  to  general  enlightenment,  if  not  to  scientific 
progress,  deserves  notice  and  commendation. 

Spain  in  Profile  ( 10)  has  the  merit  of  lively  writing  and  readable 
description — the  misfortune  of  recording  nothing  that  has  not 
been  observed  and  told  a  hundred  times  before. 

The  catalogue  of  the  valuable  collection  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese books  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Ticknor  to  the  Public  Library  of 
Boston  (11)  is  of  course  in  no  sense  literature.  But  it  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  and  perhaps  a  valuable  specimen  of  bibliology. 

Of  fiction  we  have  but  two  volumes  this  month ;  a  story  of 
French  life  in  olden  days  by  Mr.  Leonard  Kip  (12),  and  a  tale  of 
American  out-door  life,  Hotlines  (13),  declared  by  its  author  to  be 
a  complete  practical  guide  to  camping  out,  which,  if  not  ambitious, 
is  short  and  readable. 

Nadesohda  (14)  deserves  a  mention  as  a  conscientious,  if  not  very 
brilliant,  attempt  to  familiarize  tee  American  and  English  public 
with  the  name  and  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Swedish  poets 
of  the  present  century.   

(8)  A  Summer  Jaunt  through  the  Old  World:  a  Record  of  an  Excursion 
made  to  and  through  Europe,  by  the  Tourjee  Educational  Party  of  187S. 
By  Luther  J.  Holden.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1879. 

(9)  The  Geoloqisfs  Travelling  Handbook  and  Geographical  Railway  Guide. 
By  James  Macfarlane,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "The  Coal  Kegions  of  America." 
New  York  :  Applcton  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(10)  Spain  in  prcf.'.e  :  a  Summer  among  the  Olives  and  Aloes.  By  James 
A.  Harrison,  Author  of  "Greek  Vignettes,"  &.C.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Osgood,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(11)  Catalogue  of  the  Spanish  Library  and  of  the  Portuguese  Books 
bequeathed  by  George  Ticknor  to  the  Boston  Library;  together  with  the 
Collection  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Literature  in  the  General  Library, 
By  James  Lyman  Whitney.   Boston  :  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees. 

1  (12)  Under  the  Bells:  a  Romance.  By  Leonard  Kip,  Author  ot 
"  ;Enonc,"  &c.    New  York  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

(13)  Bodines;  or, Camping  on  the  Lycoming i  a  Complete  Practical  Guide 
to  >' Camping  Out:'  By  Thai  S.  Up  de  Graff,  M.D..  Kditor  of  "  The 
Bistoury."  Illustrated.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.  London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 

(14)  Nadesohda  :  a  Poem  in  Nine  Cantos.  By  Johan  Ludvig  Kunebcrg. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Marie  A.  Blown.  Boiton  :  Marie  A. 
Brown.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 
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MEMORIAL      to     LORD  LAWRENCE. 

™^  In  pursuance  of  the  Meeting  held  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  on  July  21,  a  Committee 
lias  been  appointed. 

Cftmrman-Lord  NAPIER  of  MAG  DAL  A. 
Vice-Chairman— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Han.  Treasurers  {S!r  A-  nOBIIOUSE,  K.C.SX 
IT.  BRASSEY.  Esq.  M.P. 

Son.  Secretaries  {General  HUTCHINSON.  C.B.,  C.S.I. 
IF.  J.  S.  EDGCOMBE,  Esq. 

£an*er«-Snb9criptions  may  he  paid  to  Messrs.  COTJTTS,  59  Strand,  and  will  be 
acknowledged  in  the  Times. 

A  nnanimmis  wish  was  expressed  nt  the  Meetinsr  thnt  a  Statue  should  be  erected  in  some 
publiL  .-dilation  in  London,  which  would  serve  permanently  to  record  the  pre-eminent  serviced 
rendered  by  England  and  India  to  Lord  Lawrence. 

He  not  only  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  attach  the  Indian  people  to  our  rule,  by 
th.  w  '-«!om  and  justice  o*  his  administration,  but  it  must  be  alwuy*  remembered  that  in  the 
most  critical  moment  of  the  Indian  .Mutiny  he  so  acted  that  we  owe  the  permanent  mainten- 
ance of  the  connexion  beiwet  n  England  and  India  hi  a  very  great  degree  to  his  ciear-aighted 
co'.        firmness,  and  humanity. 

It  is  believed  that  so  many  persons.  l«longing  to  atl  classes,  both  in  India  and  England,  will  he 
anxious  to  do  honour  to  hin 'memory,  that  they  will  contribute  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
en  i  ■  t.'iL  proposed  Statue  ;  and  out  of  the  snrnfiu  the  Committee  desire  either  to  found  Scholar- 
*h  in  lor  the  education  of  young  Indians  in  England. or  In  some  other  way  to  confer  bene  fits  on 
I»m,-.ii  *  who  come  to  this  country.  Thus  to  strengthen  the  connexion  Get  wet- n  England  and 
Imli  w  tl  perpetuate  the  memory  and  work  of  Lord  Lawrence  in  a  mode  which  he  himself 
Would  approve. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  SECRETARY,  "Lord  Lawrence  Memorial 
Fund,"  Jerusalem  Chambers,  Westminster  Abbej'. 
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Daring  the  Twenty-ninth  Session,  livil-80.  which  will  commence  on  October  1.  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  t 

1.  Chcmistw-Bv  E.  Frankland.Ph.D.,F.R.S. 

2.  J/e/(l/(«lv/v-»y.Ii>lm  Percy.  M.D..F.R.S. 

3.  Biology— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

6  MinSwIOJ  By  Warington  W.Smyth,  M.A., F.R.S.,  CTicurmrm. 
'fi!  ■Geology— By  John  W.  Judd.  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  J/.-.-/i«mV*_Bv  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  PhytictSj  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing—By  Rev.  J.  II.  Edgar,  M.A. 

Tlic  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Assoeintcs  are  £30  in  one  sum.  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

( Ifflccrs  in  the  Queen's  Service.  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
nviv  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 
Science  Teachers  arc  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

l  or  particulars  (free),  or  for  Official  Prospectus  (tkl.  ;  by  post,  7d.l.  apply  to  the  REGISTBAH, 
Royal  School  ol  -Mines,  Jennvu  Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 

F.  W.  RUDLER,  Registrar. 

A  WENS       COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

V7  Princiml-3.  G.  GREENWOOD,  LL.D. 

I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  AND  LAW. 
_     .  fJ.G.  Greenwood,  LL.D.,  Camb.,  Fell.  Univ.  Coll., 

Greek   ^  Lon(1 

)  A.S.WilkinS,M.A.,Camb.,Fcll.trnlv.Coll.,Lona. 

English  literature  1  A.  W.  Ward,  LL.D.,  SLA.,  late  Fell.  St.  Peter's 

Jlistory   J       Coll.,  Camb. 

„   ...  ,„,  ,  „„„  <T.  Northcote  Toller,  M.A.,  late  Fell.  Christ's  Coll.. 

English  Language   |  Camb. 

Mathematics   Thomas  Barker,  M.A..  late  Fell.  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 

Natural  Philosophy  /Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Physical  Laboratory  (Thomas  II.  Core,  M.A. 

Civil  ami  Mechimical  Engineering. .)  0!/bome  Reynolds,  M.A.,  F.R.S.;  Fell.  Queen's 

Drawing.. 7.!!.  "..„.../      CoU"  Camb- 
Logic,    ami   Mental    and  Moral) 

Philotopliy  >  Robert  Adamson,  M.A, 

Political  Ecunomii  J 

Jurisprudence  and  Law  f^^g^^Jd^*  ™' 

Chemistry  ami  Metallurgy   H.  E.  Roscoe,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Organic  Chemistry   C.  Schorlemmer,  F.R.S. 

Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology....        &8&8i&&®S&  ^ 
Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany  ..   W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

Physiology  and  Histology    Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Geologii  and  P  alecontology   W.  Bovd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Mineralogy   Charles  A.  Burghardt,  Ph.D. 

Oriental  Languages   T.Theodores. 

German    Herman  Hager,  Ph.D. 

French    J.  F.  H.  Lallemand,  B.  es  Sc. 

Free-Hand  Drawing   William  Walker. 

Harmony    Edward  Hecht. 

With  Assistant  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators  in  all  the  principal  subjects. 

II.— DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  &/woi_ARTIIUR  GAMGEE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
WiKTEn  Session. 

Physiology  and  Histology    Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Anatomy, DescriptiveandPractical  Morrison  Watson.  M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Comparative  Anatomy    A.  M.  Marshall,  M.A. ,D.Sc. 

Chemistry    Henry  E.  Roscoe,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Organic  Chemistry   C.  Schorlemmer,  F.R.S. 

Clinical  Medicine   William  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  J.  E.  Morgan,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.C.P. 

Surgery   .   Edward  Lund,  F.R.C.S. 

Practical  Surgery   Samuel  M.  Bradley,  F.R.C.S. 

General    Pathology    and    Morbid  fllcnrv  Simpson,  M.D. 
Anatomy  1  Julius  Drcschfeld,  M.D. 

JTnmitnl  Tnstriiriinn  /The  Physicians  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Hospital  Instt  uction  lThe  Sur„cons  t0  the  1{oyul  infirmary. 

SoiraEit  Session-. 
Practical  Physiology  and  Histology   Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Obstetrics    John  Thorburn,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics . .  {iVuncTjuhn  'lcccU  *M ^tF 

Medical  Jurisprudence    Charles  J.  Cullingwort'h,  M.R.C.P.,  Si  S. 

Hygiene    Arthur  Ransome,  M.D.,  M.A.  . 

Practical  Morbid  Histology   Julius  Drcschfeld.  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Ophthalmology   David  Little,  M.D. 

Practical  Chemistry   Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 

Botany    W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

Demonstrators  in  Anatomy  {^JSffi^' 

III.— DEPARTMENT  OF  EVENING  CLASSES. 
Clashes  conducted  by  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  the  College  and  external  Lecturers  are 
held  during  the  Winter  Months  in  nearly  all  the  Arts  and  Science  subjects. 

The  NEXT  SESSION  will  commence:  In  the  Arts,  &c.,  and  Medical  Departments,  on 
October  7  ;  and  in  the  Evening  Classes,  on  October  13.  Candidates  for  admission  must  not  be 
under  Fourteen  years  of  aire  ;  those  under  Sixteen  will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary 
examination  in  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latin. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  CORXisn,  Piccadilly, 
and  other  Booksellers  iu  Manchester,  and  at  the  College. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 

THE  PRINCESS  HELENA  COLLEGE,  St.  Andrew's  Place, 

Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  London. 
Patron— The  QUEEN. 
President— n.R.IL  the  Princess  CHRISTIAN  of  Schleswig-Holsteiu. 
Lady  Superintendent— Miss  WALKER. 
The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  commence  on  October  3  next,  when  there  will  be  Vacancies^ 
for  several  Resident  Pupils. 

The  age  of  admission  commences  at  Fourteen,  and  the  course  of  study  include*,  besides  the 
usual  branches  of  an  English  Education,  Modern  Languages,  Latin,  Elementary  Mathematics, 
Music,  Singing,  Drawing,  and  Dancing. 

Instruction  is  given,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Lady  Superintendent,  by  a  Resident 
Staff  of  Teachers  and  by  carel'nlly-scleeted  London  Professors  and  Masters. 
A  French  and  a  German  Governess  reside  in  the  College. 

The  Yearly  Examinations  nre  conducted  by  Piofessional  Examiners.  It  is  Intended  also 
to  hold  Classes  at  the  College  for  the  instruction,  as  Day  Scholars,  of  younger  Girls  above  the 
age  of  Eight  years,  Daughters  of  Gentlemen,  living  within  convenient  distances.  Exhibitions 
amounting  to  £60  arc  to  be  competed  for  by  Pupils  and  Day  Scholars.  The  election  of  Wards 
to  till  up  vacancies  on  the  foundation  of  the  College  will  be  held  as  heretofore.  Candidates  for 
these  vacancies  must  be  Orphan  Daughters  of  Clergymen,  of  Naval  or  Military  Officers,  or  of 
members  of  the  higher  grades  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service,  An  Exhilatinn  ot  £30  and 
another  (tenable  for  Three  Years)  of  £13  I3s.  are  to  be  competed  for  by  Wards.  The  election 
will  be  suhject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  laws  and  bylaws  of  the  College,  copies  o£ 
Which,  together  with  Prospectuses,  and  all  other  information,  can  be  obtained,  on  application  in 
writing  to  the  LADY  Superintendent  or  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 

]YJ   A   L    V    E    R,    N      ^C    O    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  82. 

T    EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

J— i  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  23. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

SOMERSETSHIRE      COLLEGE,  BATH.— 
Bead-Matter— T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  The  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  Saturday,  September  20. 

KELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 
Head-Matter— ft.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge 
and  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby.  A  First-grade  Classical  and  Modern  School.  The  NEXT 
TERM  begins  September  II — Apply  to  the  IIi:.\u-M.tST£B. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[August  23,  1879. 


CT.  ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,   CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

^-^  WINTER  TERM  begins  September  19.  Scholarships.  Seaside  Home  for  Vacations  at 
Ilfracombe.   Reduced  .School  Fees— II.  M.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Head-Master. 


T 


RENT  COLLEG 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Trent  College,  neiir  Nottingham. 


E. 


TT1 


[NITED  SERVICES  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  WEST- 

^  WARD  IIO  !  N.  Devon,  on  the  Coast  (with  the  approval  of  H.R.TI.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge) The  instruction   follows  in  the  main  the  usual  Public  School  curriculum  ;  but 

provision  is  made  tor  the  complete  preparation  of  Pupils  tor  Civil  andMilitary  Examinations. 
Two  passed  direct  from  the  School  into  Woolwich  this  July.  Boys  can  be  left  ut  the  School 
nil  the  year  round.  There  is  a  Junior  School  attached,  tor  Boys  between  Seven  and  Twelve, 
to  prepare  them  for  the  College  or  other  Public  Schools.— Further  information  from  the 
Head-Master.   _______  

a    MARTIN'S   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  SCARBOROUGH, 

^-^  •  offers  exceptional  health  advantages,  direct  personal  supervision,  and  a  High-class 
Education  by  experienced  Graduates  of  hi  till  standing,  on  strictly  moderate  terms.— Apply  for 
particulars, honours  list.&c,  to  Rev,  the  IIhau-Mastek. 

TNDIA     CIVIL     SERVICE,  EXAMINATIONS. — 

Messrs.  W.  WREN,  M.A..  Christ's  Coll.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  GURNEY,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Clare  Coll.,  Cambridge,  prepare  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS  tor  the  I.C.S.  and  other 
Competitive  Examinations.  Eleven  of  the  Candidates  selected  in  the  recent  Examination  tor 
I.C.S.  were  their  Pupils.  Also  the  Candidate  who  passed  First  in  the  lust  competition  for 
Home  C.S.  (May  1879),  to  whom  reference  can  be  made,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  many 

pupils  who  have  passed  for  the  Army,  Ceylon  C.S.,  Cooper's  Hill  College,  fee  3  Powifl 

bquare.W. 

HPHE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEAD).— BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  ut  nil  tin-  I'uMic  Srhool-  ;  hImi  I'm-  the  Navul  Cfuletship  Exiinmiation.  In  the 
New  Bouse  a  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite  LITTLE 
BOYS.— For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head- Master. 

COUTHSEA.  —  BURGOYNE    HOUSE.  —  "  EASTMAN'S  " 

^  R.N.  ACADEMY —  Principal  (since  18G01-G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKERNEEL.  The 
house  is  situated  close  to  and  directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  bathing  and  boating.  All  Pupils 
are  taught  to  swim.  At  last  three  Naval  Cadet  Examinations  Pupils  took  2nd,  2nd,  4th.  4th, 
4th,  5th,  5th,  Bth,  Gth,  6th,  &c,  places.  Of  Nineteen  sent  up  last  year  Seventeen  passed.  Pupils 
are  received  from  Nine  years  of  age,  for  Education  in  preparation  for  Army,  Navy,  Public 
Schools,  &c. 

QOUTHBOROUGH,     TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

^         PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY. 
Head- Master- J.  W.  H.  STOBART,  B.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  First-class  Law 
and  Modern  History. 
Assisted  by  two  Resident  Masters,  Graduates  in  Honours  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Fees,  100  Guineas.— Prospectus  on  application. 

WIMBLEDON  SCHOOL. —  This  School  affords  especial 
means  of  preparation  for  the  different  Military  Competitive  appointments.  An 
unusually  large  Stuff  of  Masters  enable-  each  Pupil  to  receive  complete  individual  instruction 
and  attention.  During  the  past  vcar  TWENTY  Mwce^iul  Candidates  PASSED  direct  from 
this  School  into  the  Artillery  and  Infantry.  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  September  2. 
For  further  information  apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Masters,  Wimbledon  School,  Surrey. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c.  —  A 
CLERGYMAN  (late  Public  School  Tutor),  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  an  able  resident  Tutor,  receives  about  TWELVE  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  his  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes  part  in  their  games  ;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness.  Thorough  grounding  and  individual  teaching.  Terms,  £80  or  £90  a  year.— 
Address,  CleiucUS,  Ley  land,  GreenhiU  Road,  llampstead,  London. 

QXFORD  MATRICULATION.— A  MARRIED  M.A.,  Rector 

of  a  small  Country  Parish  near  Oxford,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for 
Matriculation.   Satisfactory  references.— Address,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS,  COOPER'S  HILL  COLLEGE, 

Sic— Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY.  M.A.  Cambridge,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
R.  M.  C,  Addiscoinbc,  Prepares  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS,  by  whom  on  several  occasions 
the  highest  places  have  been  obtained.  Pupils  assemble  on  September  1. — Address,  67  High 
Street,  Clapham,  S.W.  

"FOLKESTONE.— MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  aud  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies  in  September. 

rPHE  Rev.  F.  CALDER,  Rector  of  Winger-worth,  Chesterfield, 

late  Head-Master  of  Chesterfield  Grammar  School,  wishes  to  receive,  about  September, 
TWO  PUPILS,  to  prepare  for  the  Universities. 

HILLSIDE  SCHOOL,  WEST  MALVERN.  —  The  Rev. 
EDWARD  FORD,  M.A..  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  assisted  by  his  two  Sons 
and  by  able  Masters,  prepares  BoVS  for  the  large  Public  Schools.  Professions,  and  Universi- 
ties.   Referees:  Rev.  Dr.  VATJGHA2T,  Master  of  the  Temple,  &.C  Full  particulars,  and  view  of 

School,  forwarded  on  application. 

UT.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. — The  Rev.   H.   J.  GRAHAM, 

^-^  M.A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea.  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  for  Roys  under  Ten.  80  Guineas  ;  above  Ten,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the  Mount 
Lodge,  St.  LconardVon-Sea. 

WOODLANDS,  BIN  FIELD,  BRACKNELL.— 
Mr.  R.  IIARDMAN  JONES,  M.A..  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  assisted  by 
other  Masters,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navy. 
Long  experience  and  the  highest  references.  Woodlands  stands  high,  on  gravel,  in  six  acres 
of  land;  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  Bracknell  and  Wokingham  station,  S.W. R.  Large 
Playground  is  provided, with  swing, bars, &c.  Indoor  Workshop  and  Playroom. —Prospectuses 
and  f  urther  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  above  address. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

A MARRIED  GRADUATE,  of  Cambridge,  First  Class 
Honours,  receives  BOYS  from  Nine  to  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or 
otherwise.  Large  .  Countrv  House  and  Grounds,  close  to  London.  Terms  reasonable,  and 
cording  to  age.  Several  Vacancies  for  next  Term,  beginning  September  9 — Address, 
Rev.  S.  R.,  Chiswick  Library,  Chiswick.  

rpo  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

J-    PETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  Captain  CIIAWNER  (late  77th  Regiment)  will  have 

a  few  VACANCIES  alter  Christmas.  Terms  on  application  and  references — The  Manor 
1  louse,  Newton  Valence,  Alton,  Hants.  

A  RMY    EXAMINATIONS. — Professor   PRITCHARD  (late 

-^A-   r.  m.  Academy,  Woolwich)  has  been  SUCCESSFUL  this  year  with  Five-sixths  of  his 


the 


Pupils. 
W 


argrave,  Henley-on-Thames. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. — Fifty  Guineas  a-year.— 
There  will  be  Two  Vacancies  next  Term,  commencing  September  2n.  in  a  high-class 
School  at  tin-  West  End.  To  fill  these,  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  will  he  received  at  the  above 
reduced  terms,  which  include  English,  French,  German,  and  Music,  by  resident  certificated 
English  and  Foreign  Governesses.  Highest  references.  Usual  Terms,  100  Guineas.— Address, 
B.  F.,  care  of  Mr.  Young,  Chemist,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 

ly/riSS  SIBLEY  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 

-.-'-O-  who  receive  home  comforts  and  careful  supervision.  A  High-class  Education  guaran- 
teed. Pupils  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinations.  Resident  English  and 
Foreign  Certificated  Governesses.  Professors  of  eminence  attend.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  Messrs.  Wren  and  Gurncv.  of  2  Powis  Square,  Bayswater,  W.  AUTUMN  TERM  com- 
mences September  20  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Siulev,  99  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington 

Gardens,  W.  

A YOUNG  ENGLISH  LADY,  resident  at  Hanover,  would  be 
glad  to  take  the  charge  of  Three  or  Four  YOUNG  LADIES.   There  would  be  Educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  highest  orde  r,  especially  for  the  study  of  German  and  Music,  with 

residence  in  a  private  German  family  Further  Information,' with  references  from  W.  K.  S., 

care  of  Henry  Greenwood,  Advertising  Agent,  Liverpool. 


s 


EASIDE  HOME  for  the  HOLIDAYS.— INDIAN  BOYS 

and  others  arc  received  for  the  Vacations-  nt  Ilfracombe,  Devon.   Skilled  tuition  pro- 


vided.—For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Choxdstock  College,  Chard. 


^TRAVELLING   TUTOR. — Address,  Rev.  W.  C.  Bishop,  Jun., 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

TTNIVERSITY  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.— STUDENTS 

v-/  and  Selected  CANDIDATES  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  attending  Classes  at 
University  College,  London,  reside  in  the  Hall  under  Collegiate  discipline.— Particulars 
as  to  Ices,  rent  ot  rooms,  to.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  PBIHClPAIi,  or  ths 
Secretary;,  at  the  Hall. 

E.  A.  WURTZBURG,  Secretary. 


lowed  to  the  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces  and  others  9A,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT.— A  charming.  RESIDENCE,  on  the  South 

-*~  Coast,  to  be  SOLD  or  LET.  The  house,  which  is  at  present  furnished,  is  approached  bv  a. 
carnage  drive  of  naif  a  mile  from  the  turnpike  road  from  Ventnor to  Freshwater  Bay.  The 
grounds  are  well  wooded,  and  contain  about  36  Acres,  intersected  by  Walks,  commanding  views 
of  the  coast  from  St.  Catherine's  Point  to  the  Needles.  The  house  is  of  stone,  and  well  built, 
and  the  accommodation  ample  for  a  lanre  family;  but  it  is  so  constructed  in  its  internal 
arrangements  n<  to  he  suitable  for  a  small  family — Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on 
application  u>  Mr.  W.  R.  NORltfS,  29  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  ;  where 
photographs  of  the  house  and  grounds  may  be  seen. 


HOTELS. 

T> RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.   Spacious  Colfee-rooni  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  manager. 


TYfARG ATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  Sea;  Bed,  Break- 

-L*J-  fast,  Lunch,  Dinner,  or  Tea.  by  Hotel  List.  Weekly  Boarders,  £-1  4s.  ;  Two,  one  Bed, 
X"  7s.   Estimates  for  Families.   Attendance  free.  ROBERT  KERR,  Prop?  ietor 

rPHE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  2A0  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  eoutd  suggest,  Charges  fixed  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'hote  daily.  Every  information  of  the  Man  A(;  Kit.  Tourists*  Tickets  to  Ilfracombe,  for  Two 
Mouths,  arc  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 


CANAL.— 

ican,  India,  China, 
y  despatch 
ery 


Ycllic 


QVERLAND     ROUTE    and  SUEZ 

^-^  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  Iron- 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  To  Cockspur  Street.  S.W. 

DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c.f 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

til  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

I    L    L    I    A    M         S.  BURTON. 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  XV.,  &c.  &c. 


w 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 
The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 
34-inch  Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 


ditto  "  ditto 

ditto  ditto      balance. . 

ditto  ditto  ditto  .. 
ditto  fine  ditto    ditto  .. 

ditto  ditto,  extra  larje 

ditto  ditto,  African  .., 

ditto  Silver  Ferules  .. 

ditto  Silvered  Blades. 


Electro  Silvered  Handles  , 

A  T  II  S 


Table  Knives 
«.  d. 


Dessert  Knives, 
s.  d. 

9  G 


Carvers, 
per  Pairs,  d. 


B 


and 


S|>.m:ze 
Sitz 
Plunge 
Hip 

Travelling 


Baths 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


TOILET 

W  A 

R  E. 

9.  d. 

s.  d. 

to   28  . 

do  

to    19  . 

do  

to   55  . 

  16  . 

to   25  G 

  17  . 

to   44  . 

do." 

to  215  . 

to   26  . 

to   40  . 

Gas  Furnace  'I". 
Travelling  Trunks  ... 
Toilet  Ware,  Bath,  Ca 

LAMPS.  —Kerosine,  Duplex,  Moderator,  and  others.  2s.  Gd.  to  2S03. 

KERllSINE  OIL  Highest  quality.  Is.  6d.  per  Gallon. 

COLZA  OIL  Rest  French,  2s.  lOd.  per  Gallon. 

T\7_LLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishinsr  Ironmonp-er,  b> 

»  V  appointment  to  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  CATALOGUES,  containing  850 
Illustrations,  post  free.   

HEAL   &   SON'S    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OE 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  &  SON.  195,  196,  197.  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 

T?  URNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  hest,  and  most 
liberal     Cash  Prices  :  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19, 20. and  21  Morwefl  Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 


G 


A         R         D         N         E         R  S 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Arc  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Trice. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  5s.  6d.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


£  s.  d. 


The  Lansdowne    3  3  0 

The  Laurel    3  13  6 

The  Indiana   4   4  0 

The  Forest  Rose   5   5  0 

The  Japanese  Bamboo   6  6  0 


TABLE  GLASS  SKU\  ICES  OF  THE 

BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Tlain  Light  Stem  Glass    3  5  6 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass   4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern   7  7  0 


Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue, which  must  ba 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AND  454  WEST  STRAND,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA       &       PERRINS'  SAUCE, 

-L^  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public.  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL  bein  in-'  ibeir  Signature.  "  LE  A  fs  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  ol  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Whole- 
sale bv  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  Jfc  Blackwell.  Londou  ;  and  Export  Oiuneu 
generally.   Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

pOMEDIE  FRANC AISE. — PIESSE  &  LURIN   have  the 

honour  to  announce  that  they  have,  under  "special  command,"  made  a  new  and 
exquisite  Bouquet  pour  le  Mouchoir.  named  THE  COMKDIE  FRAN!  AISE.  Sold  m 
Bottles,  2s.  6d.,5s.,  21s.,  at  all  fashionable  Druggists  and  Perfumers  in  the 'principal  Cities  of 

UU:     °r  '  Distilled  at  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


"  T^IIE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  < 

Jl.  given  in  1S78."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the 

PRY'S  COCOA 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

of  a  Cold  Medal,  now 

Daihi  Telegraph. 
EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.  Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

T>  H  <E  N  I  X        FIRE  OFFICE. 

X     LOMBARD  STRKET  -VXD  CHARING  CROSS,  I.0XD0X.— ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  I.o*s  Settlements. 
Insurance*  elicited  iu  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOIIN  J.  BKOO.MTIELD.  Secretary. 

-VTORTIIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-N  Establish  kd  1S36. 


13  Great  ilAitLBOROUGn  Street. 


-1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

 X3.ono.ooo 

  405,600 

  iir»soo 


OFFICE  IN  LONDOX- 

Capitat  

Fire  Revenue   

Life  Revenue  

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1878)    fiJ'Jl.OOO. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  UTanantr. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-   Established  1S«I._1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  ft  17  PALI.  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  Xl.600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

A  CCIDENTS       OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

X\  OCCIDENTS  OF  VLL  KINDS  provided  ncainst  by  a  Policy  of  the  KAU.W  A \ 
PASSENGERS'  i;.\M  i:  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance 

Company.   The  Riirht  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIRD,  Chairman.  . 
subscribed  Capital,  ajUMJIXO.   Annual  Income,  1314,000.  Il.SiO.ooo  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation. Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations, the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 


TIIE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1S33. 
CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
HEAD  OFFICE-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurracuce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
I  long  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Ilcad  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  lixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Brauches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  ctlected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  sale  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Arm  v.  Navy,  and  Civit  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Even  other  ueseripuouot"  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
trani'"-:,ed-  J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

UNION       BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 
Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,1*7.500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  arc  grantcdon 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLON  IKS  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  at  notice,  and  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  IV.  R.  SIEWBURN,  Manager. 
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H    A  V 
PEAKS' 


LUXURY, 


I    N    G  A 

Bv  using 

TRANSPARENT   SHAVING  STICK, 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,   AND  DURABLE. 
Immediate  lather,  no  irritation.    Established  Eighty  Years.     Five  Prize  Medals. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

O  S  E'S     LIME     JUICE  CORDIAL. 

Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 

Kntirclv  free  of  Alcohol. 

A  Wholesome  Family  Beverage. 

A  delicious  Cooling  Drink  in  Water. 

An  e*C4.-lknt  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 

Highly  Medicinal,  cooling  and  purifying 

the  Blood.  a--s:stiiiL'  Digestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  **  Lancet." 
"Wholesale  Stores— 11   CURTAIN  ROAD.  LONDON. 
ROSE'S   LIME   JUICE  CORDIAL. 


^yiLLS"  "  THREE  CASTLES "  TOBACCO. 

IN"  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  \vitli  TINFOIL. 

WILLS'    "THREE    CASTLES"   TOBACCO.  —  There's  bo 

sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  "Virginia  and  no  better  brand  than  the  'THREE 
CASTLES.' "—Vide  "The  Virginians."  Only  iu  Tuckets  and  Cigarettes,  protected  by 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  II.  O.  

J^LLIS'S   RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELUn  PURE   AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN    WATERS  "Absolutely  pure."— See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 

without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 

ELLIS'S   RUTHIN  WATERS — Corks  branded  "R.Ellis  i:  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 
bears  Trade  .Mark. 

ELLIS'S    KUTIIIX   WATERS. — Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 
sale—r.  ELLIS  k  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— W.  BEST  Si  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street.  Cavendish  Square. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


\TUDIF.S  SO, ITT  LIBRARY.— XEW  BOOKS. — NOTICE. 

Very  many  Copies  of  every  recent  Work  of  general  interest  arc  in  circulation  at 
MUDTE  S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Conies  ore  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  us  they  appear.  First-class 
Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes 
required.  Book  Societies.  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on 
liberal  terms.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

"IVTUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP    BOOKS.  — 

See  MUDIF.'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition  now  renily.  Thin 
Catalogue  contains  The  Lite  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Vol.  III.,  Fanny  Kemblc's  Recollections  of 
a  Girlhood,  Mrs.  Brasscv's  Voyage  Round  the  World.  The  Life  and  Letters,  ol*  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  The  Life  of  George  Moo're.  My  Command  in  South  Africa,  by  General  Cunynghamc, 
The  First  Violin,  Paul  Fabcr.  and  more  than  Three  Thousand  other  Popular  Works  m  His- 
tory, Biofrraphy,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of 
Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Libra- 
rians and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  he  obtained, 
« ith  the  leostpossihle  delav.  bv  all  Subscribers  to  KUDEE'S  HAM  HESTER  LIBRARY. 
BARTON  ARCADE.  .MANCHESTER  (one  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie'tSelectLibrary, Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Clicapside. 
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URST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST. 


By 


HOLIDAYS  in  EASTERN  FRANCE. 

If,  BetHAM-EDWARDS.    Svo.  with  Illustration?,  15s. 
"  A  delightful  book,  full  of  picturesque  trracc.   We  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  bo 
meditating  a  foreign  tour." — British  Quarterly  Jlevietv. 

RORAIMA  and  BRITISH  GUIANA  ;  with  a 

Glance  tit  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.    By  J.  W. 
BODDAM-WHETHAM.    Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  las. 
"  Altogether  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  books  of  travel  we  have  hud  this  season."—  Graphic. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  in  SIX  MONTHS.  By 

Lieut.-Colonel  E.  S.  Bridges, Grenadier  Guards.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.  3  vols. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA. 

of  Desart,  Author  of  "  Kelvcrdalc,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  We  strongly  recommend  this  book.   The  plot  is  deeply  interesting,  the  language  forcible, 
and  the  incidents  truly  exciting.  The  Honourable  is  a  well-drawn  ana  original  character." 

Court  Journal* 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"One  of  the  most  delightful  novels  of  the  day.   The  plot  is  well  contrived,  the  characters 
arc  life-like,  and  the  interest  never  flags."— Court  Journal. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"'Madelon  Lcmoine '  is  in  many  ways  a  hook  of  exceptional  power.    Mrs.  Adams  has 
humour  and  she  has  pathos,  uud  both  are  well  employed.   Her  li-urua  are  studies  from  the 
lite."— Vail  Mull  Gazette. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    3  vols. 

11 A  singularly  pleasing  novels'—Saturday  Review. 

"  Miss  Craik 's  new  novel  is  clever.    Uer  women  are  all  fresh  and  roal.J,—Athenaium. 


By  the  Earl 


Second  Edition,  now  ready, 

TRAVELS    with  a   DONKEY    in  the 

CEVENNES.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  An  Inland  Voyage," 
Sic.   Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

41  Mr.  Stevenson  has  published  a  clever  and  amusing  volume  entitled  '  Travels  with  a 
Donkey.'  This  "rives  us  the  driver's  view.  A  contributor  su'/nests  that  it  might  be  instructive 
and  amusing  if  we  had  the  donkey's." — Extract  from  11  Puncfi." 


LONDON :  C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


Monthly,  2s.  Gd. 

THE   CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  SEPTEMBER : 
THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINA.   By  Sir  Walter  H.  Medhurst. 
ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS.    By  Professor  St.  George  Mivart. 
THE  ARTISTIC  DUALISM  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE.    By  VERNON  Lee. 
THE  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION  OF  COMTE.     By  Professor 
E.  Caird.  IV. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID.   By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
CONSPIRACIES  IN  RUSSIA  UNDER  THE  REIGNING  CZAR.     By  Karl 
Blind. 

THE  FIRST   SIN,  AS  RECORDED  IN  THE   BIBLE  AND    IN  ANCIENT 

ORIENTAL  TRADITION.    By  Francois  Lenormant. 
POLITICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE  IN  GREECE.   By  N.  Kasasis. 
CONTEMPORARY  BOOKS. 


STRAHAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  31  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

TMIE   DOUBLE  CHURCH,    WYMONDHAM.  —  See  THE 

J-  BUILDER  for  View— View  and  Plan  of  Lytchet  Heath— Dragon  Worship  — Water- 
Supply  Question— School  Building  and  Lighting  -Restorers  at  Salisbury  —  Paris  News— A 
Look  at  Net  ley  Abbey—  London  Records —  Arcnaaological  Societies— Portland  Cement— 
Borough  Surveyors,  sx.  4d.  ;  by  post,  4Jd. 

40  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 

rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

-1-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  ore  required,  for  which  Gd.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  -. 
I".  74,  75,  7c>,  81,  88,  ill,  lua,  089,  and  771  (cleau  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.W.C. 

In  1  vol.  post  Svo.  with  12  Illustrations,  price  12s.  6(3. 

WINTERING  in  the  RIVIERA ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  Practical  Hints  to  Travellers.    By  William  Miller, 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  GUIDE. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  in  small  crown  8vo. 
price  7s.  Cd.  red  cloth,  red  edges, 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE-BOOK  to 
the  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA,  for  the  use  of  British  Tourists  and 
Settlers  visiting  tho^e  Countries ;  with  full  Information  as  to  the  best  Route3  of 
Travel,  most  Attractive  Scenery,  Sporting  and  Fishing  Grounds,  Recomuieiidable 
Hotels,  Fare3,  Prices,  &ic. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Ready  this  dav,  Fourth  Edition,  po.it  8vo.  10*.  fid. 

■MPRESSIONS  of  THEOPH  R  AST  US  SUCH. 

L  1  Eliot. 

William  Blackwood  ft  Soxs,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellerf,  1s.  6d. 


By  George 


pONSTJMPTIOX,   ASTHMA,   BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the ^Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  Churchill's 


Uypophosp.il tes  and  Inhalants 

J.  W.  KOLCUMANX 


:  L aii sham  Place,  London,  W. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


THE  HON.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD'S  NEW  STORY, 

MY  LORDS  OF  STROGUE, 

Is  ready  at  every  Library,  in  3  vols. 
As  are  also  WERNER'S  POPULAR  NOVEL,  in  3  vols. 

NO  SURRENDER, 

And  JOBS  ETHEL  COXON'S 

MONSIEUR  LOVE. 


THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

3  vols. 

FALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

Tn  this  fantastic  work  there  is  something  of  the  Chevcley  Novels,  something  of  certain 
among  the  "Etudes  Ehilosophiques  "  of  Balzac,  something  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  some- 
thing ot  "  Giux's  Baby,"  and  soinelthing  of  **  Jonas  Fisher." 


BENTLEY'S   EMPIRE  LIBRARY. 

Half-a-crown  Volumes  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound. 

WILKIE  COLLINS'S  "  ROGUE'S  LIFE." 
JULIAN"  HAWTHORNE'S  "ARCHIBALD 

MALMAISON." 

ANNIE  EDWARDES'S  "VAGABOND 

HEROINE." 

MRS.  ALEXANDER'S  "  RALPH  WILTON'S 

WEIRD." 

HELEN  MATHERS'S  "LAND  o'  the  LEAL." 
FLORENCE    MONTGOMERY'S  "VERY 

SIMPLE  STORY." 

MRS.  G.  W.  GODFREY'S  "  MY  QUEEN." 
ANNIE  EDWARDES'S  "BLUE  STOCKING." 
HELEN  MATHERS'S  "AS  HE  COMES  UP 

THE  STAIR." 

FIVE  YEARS'  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By 

One  who  Endured  It. 

A  VICTIM  of  the  FALK  LAWS  :  the  Narra- 

tures  o£  a  German  Priest. 


On  August  28,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is, 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCXXVI.  for  SEPTEMBER  1S79. 

Contests : 

1.  PROBATION.  Continued. 

2.  THE  ZULU  AT  HOME. 

a.  HER  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 

4.  A  FRENCH  BOURNEMOUTH. 

5.  TWO  PRESIDENTS  OF  MAGDALEN. 

6.  LOVE  AND  TIME. 

7.  BUNKETT'S  LETTER. 

8.  OTWAY. 

9.  THE  LARK. 

10.  VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of 
"  Ouuht  we  to  Visit  her  ?  "  &c.  Continued. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
This  day  is  published,  Vol.  II.  8vo.  20s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN 
MUTINY: 

Including  the  Storming  of  Delhi,  the  Relief  of  Lucknow, 
the  Two  Battles  of  Cawnpore,  the  Campaign  in  Kohilkund, 
and  the  Movements  of  the  several  Columns  in  the 
North-West  Provinces,  the  Azimgurh  District, 
and  on  the  Eastern  and  South-Eastern 
Frontiers. 

By  Colonel  G.  B.  MALLESON,  C.S.I. 

Author  of  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Native  States  of  India," 
"  A  History  of  Afghanistan,  "  &c. 


"W  ORES 

BY    THE  LATE 

GEORGE    LONG,  M.A. 

THE    THOUGHTS  of  the  EMPEROR  M. 

AURELIUS  ANTONINUS.  Translated.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected, post  8vo.  lis.  (id. 

"  My  quotations  from  Marcus  Anrelhis  will  he  made  fhy  permission)  from  the  forcible  and 
admirably  accurate  translation  of  Mr.  Lous.  In  thanking  Mr.  L0112, 1  may  tic  allow,  .1  to  add 
that  the  English  reader  will  tind  in  bis  version  the  best  means  of  becoming  acquainted  Willi 
the  purest  and  uoblest  book  of  antiquity." 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  FAP.n.Mt,  M.A.,  in  Seekers  after  God 
'  In  general  the  substantiality,  soundness,  and  precision  ot  his  rendering  are  as  conspicuous 
as  the  living  spirit  with  which  he  treats  antiquity  ;  and  these  qualities  are  particularly  dci-lr- 
able  in  the  translator  of  a  work  like  Marcus  Aurclius's.  of  which  the  bmcua-c  is  oltcn  corrupt 
almost  always  hard  and  obscure. "—Matthew  Arnold's  L'ssuys  on  Criticism.  ' 

THE  DISCOURSES  of  EPICTETUS  ;  with 

the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments  translated  with  Notes,  a  Life  o£  Epictetus, 
and  a  View  of  his  Philosophy.    Post  8vo.  5s. 

"  Mr.  Long  hns  done  a  great  service  to  English  readers  by  adding  to  his  admirable  trans- 
lation of  the  Commentaries  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  a  iiew  version  of  the  •  Discourses  of 
Epictetus.'  "Saturduy  Review. 

AN    OLD   MAN'S    THOUGHTS  ABOUT 

MANY  THINGS.  Containing  Chapters  on  Schools,  Riches,  Statues,  Style, 
Books.  Education,  Taxation,  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  fcp.  8vo. 
price  6s. 

"  We  feel  quite  sure  that  this  book  will  become  a  favourite  with  all  who  love  genial  wisdom 

conveyed  in  u  huppv  and  expressive  style."  -Ih'ilif  News. 
"  This  quaint  and  amusing  work  is  well  written." — A  thenrrnm. 

"  The  author  is  a  shrewd,  clever  old  gentleman, -well  informed,  and  one  who  has  certainly 

not  spent  bis  long  litvtodi*advnntai«>.''_CWr./,.,»W.  leriumiy 
"  In  this  book  will  be  found  some  excellent  writing,  many  just  thoughts,  and  a  dash  of  racy 
originality,  too  rare  to  be  undervalued."—  Westminster  lieciem. 

THE  DECLINE  of  the  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

5  vols.  Svo.  each  14s. 

**If  any  one  can  guide  us  throncrh  the  almost  inextricable  mnzes  of  this  labyrinth,  it  is  Mr. 
Lorn:.  As  n  chronicler  lie  possesses  all  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  what  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite  os  important,  the  necessary  caution.  He  never  attempts  to  explain  that  which  is  hope- 
lessly corrupt  or  oliscure  :  he  docs  not  confound  twilight  with  daylight ;  he  warns  the  render 
repeatedly  that  lie  is  standing  on  slinking  ground  ;  he  has  no  framework  of  theory  into  which 
he  presses  his  facts."—  Saturday  lievitw. 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS  (Bibliotheca  Classica 

Edition).  Edited,  with  an  English  Commentary.  4  vols.  Vol  I.  lGs  • 
Vol.  II.  14s. ;  Vol.  III.  lCs ;  Vol.  IV.  18s. 


M.  TULLII   CICERONIS,  Cato  Major  sive 

De  Senectute,  Lrelius  sive  de  Amicitia  et  Epistolfe  Selectaa.  Edited  with 
English  Notes  for  School  Use.    Fcp.  8yo.  4s.  Gd. 

C^SAR   DE   BELLO   GALLICO.  Edited 

with  English  Notes.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

CESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  I.— 

III.    With  English  Notes  for  Junior  Classes.   New  Edition,  fcp.  Syo.  2s.  Cd. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  PELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


Now  ready,  small  4to.  with  50  Photolithographic  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  half-hound,  30s. 

THE  OGAM   INSCRIBED  MONUMENTS 

of  the  GAEDHIL  in  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS  ;  with  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Ogam  Character,  &c.  By  the  late  Richard  Rolt  Brash,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society  of  Ireland  ; 
and  Author  of  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland."  Edited  by 
George  M.  Atkixson. 


LONDON:  WM.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  11!  WATERLOO  PLACE' 


LOXDOX:   GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  VV.C. 


FOB.  RAILWAY  HEADING. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION.— SEVENTH  THOUSAND  OF 

OUR  TRIP   TO  BLUNDERLAND; 

Or,  Grand  Excursion  to  Blundertown  and  Back. 

By  JEAN  J  AMBON. 

Crown  8vo.  with  GO  Illustrations  designed  by  Charles  Doyle,  and  engraved  by 
Messrs.  Dalziel,  2s.  Cd. 

***  The  ORIGINAL  EDITION,  on  superfine  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt,  is  still  on  sale,  os.  (Jd. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
And  at  all  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


This  day  is  published,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  17s. 

DAVID  LESLIE: 

A  Story  of  the  Afghan  Frontier. 
By  S.  S.  TIIORBURX,  Bengal  Civil  Service, 

Author  of  "  Baniui ;  or.  Our  Afehan  Frontier." 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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NEW  GUIDES   FOR  TOURISTS. 


Sixth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  with  9  Maps  and  3  I*anor.imic  Views,  cloth,  "s. 

JENKINSON'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

"The  care  which  Mr-  Jenkinsoo  has  expended  on  the  work  is  remarkable.  It  would  seem 
that  whene  ver  o  doubt  could  be  solved  by  a  walk  of  fifty  or  ft  hundred  miles,  he  has  not 

hesitated  to  taW  it  The  result  of  lim  labour  is  apparent  on  every  (MSB-    The  cenerol 

arrangement  of  the  volume  is  admirable  ;  the  maps  are  good;  but  perliaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  book— a  feature,  indeed,  wh-eh  distinguishes  it  from  almost  all  other  guides — is 
the  clear  and  earelnl  manner  in  which  the  traveller  is  directed  over  mountain-paths  and 
sheep-tracks  through  lonely  valleys,  and  across  desolate  moors."— I'all  JIull  Gazette. 

The  Sections  also  separately. 
KESWICK.  I      WINDERMERE  nnd  L AX G DALE. 

CONISTON,  UrTTERlTERE,  and      |     G  It  ASM  U  HE  aud  ULLS  WATER, 
WASTWATEE. 

With  Map*,  each  Is.  6d. 

Also,  A  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ENGLISH  LAKES. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  Is.  Gel. 


Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

JENKINSON'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 
TO  NORTH  WALES. 

"  The  best  compliment  we  can  pay  to  the  present  volume  is  thnt  wc  wish  it  had  been  pnb- 
l'shcd  six  wteks  aso-  when  we  were  ourselves  touring  in  North  Wales.  We  have  examined 
with  especial  intcivst  the  uortious  referring  to  our  own  route,  and  we  there  find  just  what  we 
then  wanted  to  know,  and  which  we  had  to  pick  up  from  hearsay,  or  not  attain  to  at  all.  The 
preliminary  essays  on  ■  >  t  .it  m\ .  air.'hn::.  &;c.,  are  terse  and  to  the  jioint,  and  altogether 
we  say  deliberately  that  this  is  the  best  guide  book  to  North  Wales  which  has  yet  appeared." 

Graphic* 

The  Sections  also  separately. 


CHESTER. 
LLANDUDNO. 

BLTTWS-Y-COED  and  SXOWDON. 


DOLG-ELLY  and  BALA. 
AEERYSTWITH  aud  LLAN- 
GOLLEN. 


With  Maps,  each  Is.  6d, 

Also,  a  SMALLER  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  NORTH  WALES. 
Svo.  with  Map,  paper,  2s.  Gd. ;  cloth,  os.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author,  PRACTICAL  GUIDES  to 
ISLE  OP  WIGHT.    5s.,  2s.  6d.,  2s. 
ISLE  OF  MAN.    Es.,  25.  6d.,  2s. 

CARLISLE,  GILSLAND,  the  ROMAN  WALL,  and  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Fcp. 


Fcp.  Svo.  with  Map,  cloth,  Ss. 

TOURIST'S  GUIDE  TO  THE 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  ALDERNEY,  SAEK,  HEEM, 
AND  JETHOU. 

Br  BENJAMIN  CLARKE. 

"  It  is  clearly  and  sensibly  arranged,  and  the  information  just  such  as  most  visitors  are  likely 
to  seek  after.  No  more  delightful  quarters  are  to  be  found  on  or  near  these  coasts  than  these 
remnants  of  our  French  n>--essions  in  which  to  spend  a  holida.v.  jxissessing  as  tbey  do  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  southern  mainland,  a  delightful  climate,  with  the  bracing  sea-breeze  all 

round  The  publication  of  this  extremely  useful  little  guide,  full  as  it  is  of  all  kinds  of 

practical  information,  will  be  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  visitors  to  these  gems  of  ocean." 

Times. 


Fcp.  Svo.  with  2  Maps,  cloth,  2s. 


TOURIST'S   GUIDE  TO  THE 
COUNTY  OF  SURREY, 

Containing  full  information  concerning  all  its  Favourite 
Places  of  Resort. 


By  G.  PHILLIPS  BEVAN,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S. 


•  Whe 


1  tourist  finds  himself  started  in  Surrey,  he  is  encompassed  everywhere  by  points  of 
.........  ,.,.,i  h  tempt  him  in  as  many  different  directions.   Mr.  Bevan  has  done  his  test  for 

mi.  and  has  done  his  best  by  doing  it  methodically  and  l.rietlv.  He  has  selected  a  number  of 
.r>  centres  of  departure,  and  has  noted  the  walks  arid  excursions  in  the  immediate 
icuuty, giving  Ih-jkIcs,  with  extreme  accuracy,  the  distances  to  the  nearest  places  of  interest 
r  importance.  >\  c  have  submitted  to  a  close  scrutinv  his  directions  ns  to  certain  districts  in 
rhlcn  we  have  leaded  tor  years,  and  we  have  never  caught  liiin  tripping  in  a  matter  of  anv 
E  lutquence."— Saturday  Heciew.  ' 


Fcp.  Svo.  with  Map  and  Plan  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  cloth,  2s. 

TOURIST'S   GUIDE  TO  THE 
COUNTY  OF  NORFOLK; 

"With   some    Preliminary  Remarks  as  to  its  Natives,  their 
Names,  Superstitions,  and  Peculiarities. 
By  WALTER  RYE. 

••  Really  a  charmlne  little  Tolame. .cheap,  very  handy,  very  readable,  and  as  far  as  it  coco, 
wy  complete.  The  Excursions  from  place  to  place,  which  are  worked  oat  6a  explorers  on 
foot  lorbicyclc.  boat  or  carnage,  are  excellent  y  chosen,  and  carelullv  described  bv  a  man  who 
has  been  over  every  inch  of  the  round  he  write,  .bout,  and  has  kept  his  eves  arid  cars  open 
all  the  time.  It  is  not  saying  at  all  too  much  ol  Mr.  Rye's  guide  that  it  is  exactly  what  such  a 
ESstc-rn  ffeI''-^i  clS  enormous  sale  among  excursionists  on  the  Great 

In  the  same  Scries,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 


CORNWALL. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
DEVON,  North. 
DEVON,  South. 
ENGLISH  LAKES. 
KENT. 


LONDON,  Round  About. 
SUSSEX. 

YORKSHIRE,  North  and  East 
Ridings. 

YORKSHIRE,  West  Riding. 


STANFORD'S   TOURISTS'  CATALOGUE 

details  all  the  BEST  MAPS  and  BOOKS  (irrespective  of  Publisher) 
suitable  for  the  British  and  Continental  Traveller,  and  may  be  had 
Gratis  on  application,  or  per  post  for  Penny  Stamp. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


SUMMER  TOURS. 


"Mr.  Murray  hns  succeeded  in  Identifying  his  countrymen  nil  the  world  over.  Into  every 
nook  winch  an  Englishman  can  penetrate  he  curries"  his  red  naudbouk.  He  trusts  to  hfa 
» Murray '  because  it  is  thoroughly  English,  and  reliable."— 3Ymes. 

ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 

Post  Svo.  -with  Map,  10s. 

MUERAY'S    HANDBOOK   for   TRAVELLERS  in 

ENGLAND  and  WALE?.  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Places  and  Objects 
best  worth  visiting ;  more  especially  those  rendered  interesting  by  Historical 
Associations,  or  likely  to  attract  notice.  Alphabetically  arranged  and  con- 
densed for  the  convenience  of  Travellers.  Forming  a  Companion  to 
Bradshaw's  Railway  Tables. 

"  A  trustworthy  nnd  alphabetically  nrrfinjred  account  of  every  town,  village,  and  place  of 
importance,  with  all  relating  to  them  of  archteologicul,  geological,  botauicoli  or  geographical 
Interest.  A  handier  book  ofreference  could  hardly  have  been  prepared.  We  believe  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  which  the  well-known  publisher  has  issued."— Science  Gossip. 


SCOTLAND. 

Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  9s. 

MURRAY'S    HANDBOOK   for   TRAVELLERS  in 

SCOTLAND— including  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  Ayr, 
Stirling,  Arran,  the  Clyde,  Oban,  Inverary,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and 
Trossachs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar, 
Skye,  Caithness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  &o. 

"  Mr.  Murray's  Handbook  for  Scotland  is  to  be  recommended  warmly.  The  arrangement  of 
routes,  the  wayside  divergencies,  and  the  variety  ut'  schemes  introduced  for  tours  01  one,  two, 
or  three  months,  arc  all  that  can  be  expected. "—Builder. 


IRELAND. 

Post  Svo.  with  Map,  10s. 

MURRAY'S   HANDBOOK   for   TRAVELLERS  in 

IRELAND— including  Dublin,  Belfast,  Donegal,  Galway,  Wexford,  Cork, 
Limerick,  'Waterford,  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Coast  of  Antrim,  Mayo,  Gal- 
way, &c.  &c. 

"There is  nothing  more  beautiful  and  more  picturesque  than  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
They  who  know  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe  still  find  in  Ireland  that  which  they  have  seen 
nowhere  else,  and  which  has  charms  all  its  own.  Thackeray  doubted  whether  there  is  in  all 
the  earth  a  grander  view  than  that  over  Wcstport  to  Clew  Bay.  But  the  whole  coast  west  and 
south  has  beauties  that  inauy  a  travelled  Englishman  has  not'the  least  conception  of." — Times. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBF.MARLE  STREET. 


SUMMER   TOURS  IN   THE  ALPS. 

Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  10s. 

THE  NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION  of  MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOK  for  SWITZERLAND  and  the  ITALIAN  LAKES,  &c,  is  now- 
ready. 

***  This  Edition  is  bound  in  Two  Parts  for  the  convenience  of  Travellers. 
II 

Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  10s. 

THE  NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION  of  MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOK  for  SOUTH  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  the  EASTERN  ALPS, 
BAVARIA,  TYROL,  the  DOLOMITES,  and  the  DANUBE  is  now  ready. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE   NEW  AUD   POPULAR  COMMENTARY. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  STUDENT'S  Com- 
mentary on  the  BIBLE.  Abridged  from  the  SPEAKER'S  COMMEN- 
TARY.  By  Rev.  John'  M.  Fuller,  M.A.,  containing : 

Vol.  II.— JOSHUA  to  ESTHER.    7s.  6d. 

Vol.  I.— GENESIS  to  DEUTERONOMY.   7s.  fid. 

The  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  Bible  has  secured  for  itself  a  recognized 
place  as  the  foremost  work  of  its  class  available  for  English  readers. 

The  object  of  the  present  Abridgment  is  to  give  information  sufficient  to 
enable  any  reader  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  acquaint  him  with, 
the  conclusions  of  learned  investigations,  and  to  supply  him  with  satisfactory 
answers  to  current  misinterpretations. 


JOnN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


CANON  FARRAR'S   NEW  WORK. 


Just  ready,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  24s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WOKK  OF 
ST.  PAUL. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Canon  of  Westminster  ;  nnd  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  tauten  ;  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Christ,"  &c.  &c. 


CASSELL,  TETTER,  GALFIN,  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


Just  published,  5s. 

THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT,  from  1782  to  1800.  Being 
the  Chessinghnm  Prize  Essay,  1973.  By  W.  Ellis  IIlme  Williams,  Esq.,  Under- 
graduate, Trinity  Hull. 

London:  Cassell,  Pettee,  Gali-ix,  &  Co.,  LudgateHill. 
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MESSRS.  M  ACM  ILL  AX  &  CO.'S       GRIFFITH  &  FARRAFS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  icaly,  crown  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  engraved  by 
C.  H.  Jeena,  12a.  6d. 


CATHARINE 

WIFE  and  SON  of 


and    CRAUFURD  TAIT, 

"WIFE  anrl  SON  of  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  a  Memoir,  Edited,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
BENHAM,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Margate,  and  One  of  the  Six  Preachers  of  Canter- 
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ENGLISH  MEN  of  LETTERS.    Edited  by 

■*         John  Morley.   New  Volume. 


BURKE.     By  John  Morley. 


Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

"Mr.  Morley's  life  of  Burke  will  not  be  surpassed  in  value  by  any  other 
volume  of  the  series  which  he  is  now  editing  Perhaps  the  best  criti- 
cism yet  published  on  the  life  and  character  of  Burke  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Morley's  compendious  biography.  His  style  is,  as  in  his  other  works, 
vigorous  and  polished,  and  both  his  political  and  personal  judgment  and  his 
literary  criticisms  are  just,  generous,  subtle,  and  in  a  high  degree  inte- 
resting."— Saturday  Review. 


A   RIDE  in  EGYPT,  from  Sioot  to  Luxor, 

in  1879  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Present  State  and  Ancient  History  of  the  Nile 
Valley.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  LorriE.    Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations.  10s.  (id. 
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YEAR  in  a  LANCASHIRE  GARDEN. 

By  Henry  A.  BRIGHT.   Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd.     [Now  ready. 

"  A  faithful  and  fascinating  garden  story  It  is  full  of  admirable 

suggestions  for  the  practical  gardener  as  to  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
his  plants,  but  it  will  also  be  read  with  interest  in  the  arm-chair  in  town. 
It  is  the  true  story  of  a  year's  gardening,  written  by  an  accomplished  man, 
whose  flowers  tell  him  many  stories  and  pleasant  things  not  to  bo  found  in 
the  nurseryman's  catalogue." — Times. 
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By  Louisa 
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"  A  short  and  simple  story  of  family  life  in  '  one  sweet  village,'  told 
■with  an  unpretending  grace  and  gentle  humour  which  we  should  often  be 
glad  to  meet  with  in  more  ambitious  pages."— Daily  News. 


OCH  ETIVE  and  the  SONS  of  UISNACH. 

Svo.  with  Illustrations,  14s. 

"  Not  only  have  we  Loch  Etive  of  the  present  time  brought  before  us  in 
colours  as  true  as  they  are  vivid,  but  stirring  scenes  which  happened  on 
the  borders  of  the  beautiful  lake  in  semi-mythical  times  are  conjured  up 
with  singular  skill.  Nowhere  else  do  we  remember  to  have  met  with  such 
a  well-written  account  of  the  invasion  ol  Scotland  by  the  Irish." — Globe. 
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By  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S 
price  18s. 


Cheaper  Issue,  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
[Nuw  ready. 
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"This  volume  is  a  perfect  monograph  for  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  its 
information,  leaving  no  point  of  importance  untouched,  and  dealing  with 
every  question  that  suggests  itself  to  a  thoughtful  consideration  with  sound 
judgment  and  enlightened  criticism." — Daily  News; 


ACM  ILL  AN' S  ELEMENTARY 

CLASSICS.   18mo.  cloth,  each  Is.  Cd.    New  Volumes. 


OVID. — SELECTIONS  from  the  FASTI  and  EPISTLES. 

Edited  by  E.  S.  Shl'CKBURGH,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Eton.  [This  day. 

CyESAR. — Tlie  SECOND  and  THIRD  CAMPAIGNS  of 

the  GALLIC  WAR.  Edited  by  W.  G.  RUTHBRFORD,  B.A.,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.  [This  day. 
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PICTURES  of  the  PAST  :  Memories  of  Men 

I  have  Met  and  Sights  I  have  Seen.  By  Francis  H.  Grundy  C  E  1  vol. 
large  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

Containing  Reminiscences  of  Patrick  Branwell  Bronte,  Leigh  Hunt.  George 
Henry  Lewes,  George  Stephenson,  George  Parker  Bidder,  and  many  other 
Celebrities. 

"  His  recollections  embrace  an  interesting  period  of  time  and  a  great  variety  of  subjects." 

t "  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Grundy's  memoirs  to  interest  the  members  of  hi/nVn'pr'ofes- 

si""  Tlie  most  readable  recollections  arc  tlnne  connected  with  the  Haworth Rectory 

winch  he  visited  as  a  friend  of  Patrick  Bronte's."— IKoWd.  »• 

"  lie  has  seen  much  of  cities  anrl  men,  anil  has  the  gift  of  an  easy  colloquial  stvle  the 

letters  irom  llramvell  here  printed  are  very  torching,  and  give  u  special  value  to  the  book, 
u  e  m ust  pronounce  lus  book  lively,  readable,  and  instructive,  and  cun  recommend  it  to  those 
who  prefer  a  little  reality  to  the  fancies  of  the  common  three-volume  novel." 

Hi-Utah  Quartt  rly  Review. 


A  COUNTRY  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

TALKS  ABOUT   PLANTS  ;  or,  Early  Les- 

sous  in  Botany.     By  Mrs.  Lankesteu,  Author  pf  "  Wild  Flowers  worth 
Notice,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  with  6  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
"  The  instruction  conveyed  is  sound  and  simple." —  "Pall  Mall  Gazette* 
"  Well  adapted  to  encourage  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  common  objects  of  the  country." 

Academy. 

THE  SON  of  a  GENIUS.  By  Mrs.  Hofland, 

Author  of  "  The  Daughter  of  a  Genius,"  "  Ellen  the  Teacher,"  Sec.  With. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title  Page,  cloth,  Is. 

Being  Vol.  IX.  of  "  The  Favourite  Library." 

SILLY  PETER  :  a  Queer  Story  of  a  Daft  Boy, 

a  Prince,  and  a  Miller's  Daughter.  By  W.  NOHMS.  Crown  Svo.  Illustrated, 
price  2s.  Gd. 


HARRY 


Just  out,  uniform  with  "  A  Word  to  the  Wise.1 

HAWKINS'S  H-BOOK 


showing 

how  he  learned  to  aspirate  his  H's.    Eighth  Thousand,  ISmo.  sewed,  Od. 

CREWEL  WORK:  Fifteen  Designs  in  Bold 

and  Conventional  Character,  capable  of  being  quickly  and  easily  worked, 
with  complete  Instructions.  By  Zkta,  Author  of  "  Ladies'  Work,  and  How 
to  Sell  it,"  &c. 

Including  the  following  Patterns  :  No.  1.  Panel  Lilies  in  Pot.  2.  Counter- 
pane Feathers.  3.  Chair  Seat  or  Back,  from  Old  Work.  4.  Spray  for 
Curtains.  5.  Counterpane,  Persian,  Tile  Pattern,  (i,  7,8.  Mantelpiece  Bor- 
ders. 9.  Piano  Back,  from  Old  Work.  II),  11,  &  12.  Border  for  Mantelpiece — 
Sprays  for  Carriage  Rugs.  13.  Counterpane  for  Child's  Got.  14.  16.  Sola 
Back— Table  Cloth.    2s.  6d.  [Jast  [jublished. 


NOVELS  AT  ALL  libraries  and  for 

SEASIDE  READING. 

TRIED  by  FIRE.   By  Francis  Oarr,  Author 

of  "  Left  Alone,"  &c.   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  31s.  Cd. 
"  Has  in  the  narration  of  her  trials  displayed  the  possession  of  a  powerful  and  vivid  style. 
 a  clever  nuvel  of  the  day."— Muming  1'ost. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


FOR  a  DREAM'S  SAKE.   By  Mrs.  Herbert 

Maiitix,  Author  of  "  Bonnie  Lesley,"  &c.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 
"  It  is  written  in  tlie  same  pleasant  style  and  graceful  language  us  '  Bonnie  Lesley.'  " 

A  t/ifincenm. 

*'  Mrs.  Martin  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  achieved  a  fresh  success  with  her  new  storv." 

John  ButL 

A  NAUTICAL  NOVEL. 

THE  SECRET  of  the  SANDS  ;  or,  the  "  Water 

Lily  "  and  her  Crew.  By  Harry  Collixgwood.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
gilt  tops,  12s. 

"  We  own  that  we  were  fascinated  ourselves  by  the  stnry  of  the  cruise  Wc  can  add 

conscientiously  that  we  have  really  enjoyed  the  book."—  Satui  day  Review. 


"STOKIES  FOR  DAUGHTERS  AT  HOME"  SERIES. 

MY  SISTER'S  KEEPER  :  a  New  Story  for 

Girls.    By  Laura  IT.  Lane.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 

"  We  trust  it  may  have  the  success  it  well  deserves."— Daily  News. 

BONNIE  LESLEY.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin, 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 
"  There  is  no  praise  too  high  for  Mrs.  Martin's  delightful  story."— Acathmy, 


MY    MOTHER'S   DIAMONDS.    By  Maria 

J.  GitEKK.    Cloth,  5s. 
"  Pleasattt  and  Interesting,  with  just  a  little  spice  of  love  -not  enough  to  make  it  too  inte- 
resting to  ^irls,  and  yet  quite  enough  to  give  it  a  point.**— .At/tttuvutn. 


LEFT  ALONE.    By  Francis  Carr.  Cloth, 

price  5s. 

"  Pure  and  refined  in  tone  Wc  emphatically  pronounce  it  tender  and  true." 

I'anity  Fair. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  in  South  Africa, 
being  mainly  conjectural,  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
inconsistent  or  contradictory.   It  is  only  known  that  Cete- 
wayo has  still  an  armed  force,  of  which  the  numbers  and  dis- 
position are  but  imperfectly  ascertained.  Zulu  refngeesand 
prisoners  may  perhaps  merely  wish  to  please  their  patrons 
or  captors  by  statements  that  the  troops  are  disinclined  to 
fight  again  and  that  the  war  is  virtually  over.    Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  seems  to  be  less  confident  than  he  was  on  his  first 
arrival  of  the  early  submission  of  the  enemy.  If  some  fortu- 
nately adverse  wind  had  delayed  his  arrival  for  a  fortnight, 
Lord  Ciiei.msford  would  perhaps  have  been  able  to  follow  up 
his  victory  atUlundi  by  advancing  further  into  the  enemy's 
country.    The  hurried  orders  of  his  successor  were  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  his  immediate  retreat  from  Ulnndi.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  comparing 
the  statements  of  newspaper  Correspondents.  In  no  former 
war  have  the  members  of  that  new  and  questionable  pro- 
fession so  openly  indulged  their  personal  predilections  and 
dislikes.    Some  of  their  number  have  depreciated  Lord 
Chelmsford  with  a  spiteful  pertinacity  which  can  scarcely 
be  attributed  to  a  sense  of  public   duty.     Sir  Garnet 
Wolselv.y,  who  has  thus  far  done  nothing,  apparently 
possesses  the  secret  of  conciliating  the  modern  dispensers 
of  military  fame.    War  Correspondents  provide  amuse- 
ment and  excitement  for  English  readers  at  the  expense  of 
greatly  increasing  the  difficulties  of  generals  in  the  field. 
In  other  campaigns  they  have  seldom  scrupled  to  com- 
municate intelligence  which  must  have  been  useful  to  the 
enemy.    It  is  some  compensation  for  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  non-existence  of  a  telegraph  to  South  Africa 
that  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  betraying  secrets 
to  CetewAYO.  A  general  must  have  extraordinary  strength 
of  character  who  is  not  hampered  and  discouraged  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  entertains  at  his  head-quarters  critics 
who  from  day  to  day  industriously  employ  themselves 
in  collecting  proofs  of  his  alleged  cowardice,  incapacity,  or 
vacillation.    One  of  their  number  accuses  Lord  Chelms- 
ford of  having,  in  a  speech  at  Cape  Town,  attacked  the 
English  press  with  great  acrimony.    As  Lord  Chelmsford 
was  no  longer  in  command,  criticism  on  his  conduct  and 
language  could  no  longer  injuriously  affect  the  public 
service;  but  the  display  of  ill-will  indicates  the  feeling 
which  has   dictated   incessant  comments   on   the  late 
campaign.    It  might  perhaps  have  been  better  if  Lord 
Ch  B lmsford  had  confined  himself  to  a  formal  expression  of 
thanks ;  but  some  of  his  charges  against  newspaper  Corre- 
spondents were  thoroughly  just.  As  Lord  Chelmsford  said, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  war  can  be  conducted  under 
the  conditions  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.   One  of  his 
bitterest  enemies  repeats  or  invents  a  rumour  that  it  was 
only  in  deference  to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  that  Lord  Chelmsford  fought  the  battle  of 
Ulundi.  The  praise  accorded  to  the  second  in  command 
can  scarcely  be  gratifying,  as  it  is  evidently  intended  only 
to  injure  Lord  Chelmsford. 

The  rapid  dispersion  of  a  part  of  the  army  employed  in 
Zululand  is  probably  executed  in  obedience  to  instructions 
given  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  before  he  left  England. 
The  services  of  the  troops  were  required  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  desirable,  both  on  public 
grounds  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  to  reduce 
the  current  outlay  as  soon  as  possible.    The  force  which 


remains  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
perhaps  Cetewayo  may  regard  the  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  the  English  army  as  a  proof  of  conscious 
strength.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  recall  any  of  the 
troops  which  have  been  sent  away,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  or  his  official  superiors  will  have  incurred 
a  heavy  responsibility.  A  large  force  of  Swazis  is 
about  to  move  against  Cetewayo  from  the  North- West ; 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  he  will  be  captured.  On 
the  Transvaal  frontier  Secocoeni  is  giving  trouble ; 
and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  sent  a  part  of  his  force 
to  operate  against  him,  with  perhaps  the  collateral 
object  of  securing  the  Transvaal  against  insurrection. 
A  rising  of  some  Pondos  in  the  country  south-west  of 
Natal  seems  to  be  insignificant  in  itself,  and  to  have  no 
connexion  with  the  war  against  the  Zulus.  The  Pondos 
attacked  a  neighbouring  tribe  with  which  they  had  pro- 
bably a  feud,  perhaps  without  knowing  that  their  enemies 
were  entitled  to  English  protection.  They  afterwards 
inflicted  some  loss  on  a  party  of  mounted  police  and 
volunteers  ;  but  according  to  a  recent  account  the  Pondos 
have  retired  to  their  own  country.  Like  the  other  in- 
habitants of  British  Caff  raria,  they  are  nominally  subject  to 
the  Crown,  the  form  of  dependence  varying  with  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  concluded  with  different 
tribes.  As  long  as  vast  provinces  are  occupied  by  natives, 
petty  wars  will  inevitably  recur ;  nor  can  the  process  of 
civilization  be  rapidly  extended.  By  degrees  the  au- 
thority of  the  paramount  Power  will  put  an  end  to  petty 
wars. 

While  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  profits  by  the  success  of 
the  late  Commander-in-Chief,  he  also  adopts,  probably  by 
the  direction  of  the  Government  at  home,  the  main  policy 
of  the  High  Commissioner  whom  he  has  superseded.  Sir 
Bartle  Erere  has  uniformly  contended  that  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  reduce  the  Zulu  territory  into  the  condition 
of  an  English  dependency.  To  satisfy  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  loudly  denounced  a 
policy  of  annexation,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  produced 
despatches  in  which  he  had  refused  his  assent  to 
Sir  Bartle  Erere's  policy  of  conquest.  It  was  an  obvious 
objection  to  the  project  of  absolutely  withdrawing  from 
Zululand  that  Cetewayo,  or  a  successor,  might  at 
leisure  reorganize  the  army  and  revive  the  institutions 
which  Sir  Bartle  Erere  undertook  to  suppress.  No 
treaty  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  disarm  or  to  permit 
his  young  soldiers  to  marry  would  retain  any  validity  when 
it  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  presence  of  an  English 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  said  that  the  inva- 
sion of  Zululand  was  unprovoked,  and  that  it  was  scarcely 
just  to  dethrone  a  native  ruler  because,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  right  and  duty,  he  had  defended  his  own  dominions 
against  foreign  aggression.  The  question  has  been  decided 
in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  stronger  party.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  announces  that  Cetewayo  cannot  be  allowed 
any  longer  to  reign  ;  and  the  country  when  it  is  conquered 
is  to  be  divided  into  six  provinces,  with  a  petty  native 
chief  as  nominal  ruler  of  each  district,  under  the  control  of 
an  English  Resident.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  to 
see  that  the  young  men  marry  when  they  choose,  and  that 
they  are  not  collected  in  regiments.  The  land  is  to  be  left 
to  the  natives,  who  will  probably  receive  some  protection 
]  against  the  claims  of  white  settlers.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
[  dilated  in  one  of  his  many  despatches  on  the  expediency  of 
1  teaching  the  natives  to  distinguish  between  private  owner- 
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ship  and  political  sovereignty.  His  doctrine  applied  more 
immediately  to  the  confirmation  of  the  titles  of  Boer  settlers 
to  the  land  on  the  east  of  the  Transvaal,  which  was  ostensibly 
adjudged  to  the  Zulus.  By  a  converse  arrangement  Eng- 
lish supremacy  in  Zululand  is  not  to  effect  a  transfer  of 
property  in  the  land.  Probably  the  natives  care  little 
for  rights  of  government  in  comparison  with  the  possession 
of  property.  In  other  respects  the  scheme  amounts  to 
annexation. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  it  was  politic  to  impose  terms  which  were  certain 
to  prevent  the  submission  of  Cetewato.  He  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  assurances  of  personal  safety  and 
of  some  provision  for  his  maintenance ;  but  he  is  now  in- 
formed that  on  his  surrender  he  will  cease  to  be  a  King. 
He  must  be  much  unlike  civilized  potentates  if  he  is  satis- 
fied with  Sir  Gaenet  Wolseley's  offer.  Even  in  European 
estimation  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  crime ;  and  his  own 
people  may  be  supposed  to  regard  him  as  their  natural 
champion.  While  he  is  at  large  he  is  still  a  Kingi,  with 
subjects  and  followers,  and  with  a  remnant  of  dominion 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  occupy.  Security  for  life  and 
property  is  nothing  more  than  what  he  possesses  already. 
It  is  perhaps  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  chiefs  of  dis- 
tricts that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  their  former  sovereign.  In  this  matter  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  policy  with  justice.  Sir  Baetle  Ereee  must 
regard  with  complacency  the  acquiescence  of  the  English 
Government  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  consistently 
maintained.  The  annexation  or  partition  of  the  enemy's 
territoiy  is  in  some  sense  a  retrospective  justification  of 
the  war.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Baetle  Feeee 
retains  his  popularity  at  the  Cape.  The  colonists  have 
always  shared  his  belief  that  a  formidable  neighbour  ought 
to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  Their  approval  of  the  war 
implies  no  inclination  to  contribute  to  the  expense.  They 
have  spent  more  than  a  million  in  suppressing  their  own 
native  insurrection  ;  and  they  consider  that  they  have  no 
special  duties  to  Natal  or  the  Transvaal.  There  is  no 
probability  of  any  considerable  contribution  either  from 
Natal  or  from  the  Cape. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AT  KIPOIsT. 

TT  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  still  a  few  small 
-L  boroughs  in  which  private  patrons  exei-cise  prevailing 
influence.  Ripon  has  acquired  an  unusually  good  repu- 
tation by  its  choice  of  eminent  members  ;  and  the  electors 
or  their  powerful  neighbour  have  in  no  degree  derogated 
from  their  character  in  selecting  Mr.  Goschen  to  fill  an 
expected  vacancy.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the 
majority  of  voters  are,  like  Lord  Bipon,  Liberals,  as  they 
were  Conservatives  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors.  More 
than  one  eminent  lawyer  has  been  enabled  to  accept  office 
by  the  favour  of  the  borough  of  Bipon ;  and  thirty  years 
ago  Sir  James  Geaham,  whose  popularity  was  then  not 
equal  to  his  administrative  ability,  found  a  refuge  in  the 
borough  from  the  indifference  of  larger  constituencies.  A 
responsible  statesman,  especially  when  he  is  in  office,  may 
well  personally  prefer  a  small  and  loyal  borough  which  he 
adorns  to  a  great  city  with  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
its  own.  Peel,  after  his  separation  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  clung  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  Tarn- 
worth  ;  and  Palmerston  was  contented  with  the  con- 
fidence of  Tiverton.  Perhaps  Lord  Hartington,  if  he 
were  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  inclination  rather  than 
the  interests  of  his  party,  would  willingly  retain  his  seat 
for  the  Radnor  Boroughs  instead  of  seeking  to  represent 
North-East  Lancashire.  Nevertheless  there  is  reason  to 
regret  Mr.  Goschen's  more  or  less  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  representation  of  the  City  of  London.  No 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  more  perfectly 
suited  to  his  constituency.  The  citizens  or  their  advisers 
showed  sound  judgment  in  selecting  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago  a  young  man  who  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  who  had 
a  practical  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  who  had  mastered 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  currency.  Soon  after  his 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Goschen  further 
justified  their  choice  by  showing  that  he  was  a  vigorous 
and  skilful  debater  both  on  financial  and  on  general 
subjects.  Admitted  at  an  unusually  early  age  to 
the  Cabinet  by  Lord  Russell,  for  whom  he  entertains 
a  becoming  feeling  of  gratitude,  Mr.  Goschen  showed,  as 
had  been  expected,  great  capacity  for  business.  When  Mr. 


Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Goschen  was  one 
of  his  most  useful  colleagues,  though  his  Local  Government 
Bill,  and  his  proposal  of  selling  the  University  and  College 
lands  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  contributed  to  the  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness  which  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
subsequent  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Government.  He  had 
scarcely  time  to  learn  the  unfamiliar  details  of  navy  admi- 
nistration before  his  party  was  driven  from  office ;  but  in 
Opposition  Mr.  Goschen  has  vigilantly  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Admiralty,  not  without  advantage  to  the 
service. 

In  addressing  his  future  constituents,  Mr.  Goschen  was 
careful  to  assure  them  that  he  had  not  been  dismissed  by 
his  supporters  in  the  City  of  London.  His  explanation  as 
to  the  minority  clause  has  perhaps  not  been  accurately 
reported ;  for  the  system,  whatever  may  be  its  general 
merits,  would  have  tended  to  secure  his  seat.  If  the- 
Liberal  party  has  recovered  its  ascendency  in  the  City,  Mr. 
Goschen  would  probably  have  been  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll ;  and  he  could  only  have  been  excluded  if  the 
Conservatives  were  so  strong  ^that,  like  their  adversaries 
at  Birmingham,  they  could,  in  spite  of  the  minority 
clause,  return  all  the  members.  Two  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Hartington  pledged  the  party  to  the  extension  of 
household  suffrage  to  the  counties,  Mr.  Goschen,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Lowe  alone  among  the  Liberal  ex- Ministers, 
formally  expressed  his  dissent.  His  independence  of 
judgment  has  increased  his  claim  to  public  con- 
fidence. His  constituents  naturally  accepted  the  new 
article  of  the  Liberal  creed,  although  they  would  perhaps 
have  consented  to  allow  the  question  for  the  purposes 
of  the  next  election  to  remain  in  abeyance.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  difference  of  opinion  caused 
Mr.  Goschen  to  look  for  a  seat  in  which  he  would 
be  thoroughly  independent;  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
Lord  Ripon  had  at  the  moment  an  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending his  former  colleague  to  the  suffrages  of  his  neigh- 
bours. There  is,  it  may  be  hoped,  no  Liberal  Hundred  or 
Two  Hundred  at  Ripon,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  risk 
of  a  division  in  the  party.  It  happens  that  the  borough 
has  a  direct  interest  in  the  exclusion  which  Mr.  Goschen 
desires  to  maintain  of  county  householders  from  the 
suffrage.  He  was,  as  he  judiciously  observed,  the  better 
content  to  acquiesce  in  the  anomalies  left  by  the  Act 
of  1867,  because  uniformity  of  franchise  would  in- 
evitably cause  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of 
Ripon.  Within  the  district  which  is  for  electoral  purposes 
annexed  to  the  little  Cathedral  city,  household  suffrage 
of  course  exists  already ;  but,  if  all  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  Yorkshire  were  to  obtain  votes,  there  would 
be  no  plausible  reason  for  maintaining  the  special  repre- 
sentation of  Ripon  and  its  environs.  The  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting to  a  further  degradation  of  the  suffrage  which 
were  stated  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  a  mixed  audience.  Mr.  Goschen 
distrusts  the  impulsive  sentiments  of  the  multitude, 
especially  because  he  finds  that  the  poorer  classes  almost 
always  disbelieve  in  economic  laws. 

Mr.  Goschen  is,  not  without  reason,  proud  of  the  great 
measures  which  were  passed  by  the  Cabinet  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  has  even  invented  an  original  theory 
to  meet  the  charge  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
squandered  a  great  majority.  Mr.  Goschen  suggests  that 
every  important  change  is  disagreeable  to  the  less  eager 
members  of  the  party  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 
They  accordingly  drop  off,  and  perhaps  oppose  the  next 
great  enterprise,  until  the  preponderance  of  numbers  gradu- 
ally shifts  to  the  other  side.  In  this  way  virtuous  and 
self-denying  statesmen  pay  for  the  public  good  by  losses  to 
themselves  and  their  party.  If  they  were  not  forced  to 
retire  from  office,  they  would  persist  in  conferring  unap- 
preciated benefits  on  the  community  until,  having  disgusted 
all  their  followers,  they  were  left  alone.  Their  conduct  in 
this  as  in  other  respects  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
selfish  contrivances  by  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  kept 
his  majority  together,  and  even  increased  it.  Parties,  or 
at  least  majorities,  are,  according  to  the  new  theory, 
faithful  in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of  the  public  good  by 
the  Government  which  they  follow.  Mr.  Goschen's  argu- 
ment suggests  the  inference  that  by  doing  nothing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone might  have  remained  to  the  present  day  in  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  power.  In  spite  of  fanciful  apologies, 
the  fact  is  that  the  late  Government  fell  in  consequence  of 
its  blunders,  and  not  of  its  public  services.  Mr.  Goschen 
himself  never   shared  in  the  want  of  official  ooortasy 
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which  repelled  friends  and  irritated  opponents ;  but  even 
he,  notwithstanding  his  good  sense  and  usual  moderation, 
was  for  the  time  infected  by  the  delusion  that  every  insti- 
tution ought  in  its  turn  to  be  destroyed  or  remodelled.  He 
was  perhaps  too  severe  in  his  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of 
business  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  since  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  Lord  Cranbrook  left  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  Government  which  commits  Parliamentary  mistakes 
must  either  possess  merit  or  extraordinary  luck  when  it 
fails  in  six  successive  Sessions  to  alienate  any  section  of  its 
adherents. 

The  part  of  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  which  related  to 
foreign  politics  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  his 
conduct  in  Parliament  during  the  last  three  years.  No 
other  leader  of  the  party  has  so  systematically  abstained 
from  hostility  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government. 
He  was  silent  even  at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres, 
and  he  took  no  part  in  the  incessant  attacks  which  have 
since  been  directed  against  the  Ministers.  At  Ripon  ho 
fieems  to  have  wished  to  show  his  sympathy  with  his  party 
by  expressing  his  disapproval  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion and  of  the  occupation  of  Cyprus.  Neither  measure  has 
hitherto,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year,received  defence 
or  explanation ;  but  reasonable  objection  may  be  taken  to  Mr. 
Goschen's  str-ictures  on  another  partof  the  Ministerial  policy. 
He  says  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  when 
they  returned  from  Berlin,  little  thought  that  at  that 
very  time  a-  Russian  Envoy  was  entering  Cabul.  They 
were  fully  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment would,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  discontinue  a  pro- 
ceeding which  tended  directly  to  war.  On  this  issue  at 
least,  the  Government  obtained  an  indisputable  triumph. 
The  Russian  Mist-ion  in  a  few  weeks  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  Cabul,  and  the  consequence  of  the  enterprise 
was  the  subordination  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  in  all 
foreign  affairs  to  the  Supreme  Government  of  India. 
Perhaps  the  topic  was  ill-chosen ;  but  the  borough  of 
Ripon  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  choice  of 
one  of  the  ablest  of  contemporary  statesmen. 


THE  FRENCH  COUNCILS-GENERAL. 

7HATEYER  may  turn  out  to  be  the  exact  proportion 
of  Councils-General  in  France  which  have  passed 
resolutions  condemning  the  7th  Clause  of  the  Ferry  Bill, 
it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  number,  if  not  an  absolute 
majority,  of  these  bodies  have  shown  themselves  hostile  to 
the  proposed  restriction  on  liberty  of  education.  At  first 
sight  this  seems  a  very  curious  fact.  The  electors  who 
return  the  Councils- General  are  identical  with  those  who 
return  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  are  differently 
distributed  as  regards  constituencies  ;  but  the  raw  material 
of  the  votes  is  the  same.  Why  should  the  result  of  the 
voting  be  different  in  the  Councils-General  from  what 
it  was  in  the  Chamber ;  and  the  7th  Clause  of  the 
Ferry  Bill,  which  received  enthusiastic  support  in  the 
one  body,  be  barely  able  to  hold  its  own  in  the  other  ? 
Given  that  the  votes  are  different,  which  best  repre- 
sents the  opinion  of  the  country  ?  The  answer  to  the 
first  of  these  questions  involves  the  answer  to  the  second. 
The  present  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  was  returned  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  electors  had  a  specific  question  submitted 
to  them,  and  their  principal  care  was  to  return  the  specific 
answer  which  they  thought  the  question  required.  They 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  they  preferred  the  Republic 
to  the  nameless  Government  which  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  attempting  to  set  up  in  its  place.  When  a  question 
of  this  kind  has  been  asked  and  has  to  be  answered,  it  is 
not  moderate  politicians  that  are  most  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed to  answer  it.  A  candidate  who  was  returned  as  a 
Republican  deputy  in  October  1877  carried  his  fortunes 
in  his  hand.  He  was  going  to  make  himself  a  marked 
man  as  long  as  the  then  Government  remained  in  power. 
If  the  majority  went  against  the  Marshal,  there  was  no 
saying  to  what  degree  of  violence  a  desperate  Executive 
might  not  resort.  If  the  majority  went  for  the  Marshal,  he 
would  be  able  to  make  things  very  uncomfortable  for  his  op- 
ponents without  resortingto  violence.  Theman  who  counted 
the  cost  of  all  thisand  still  came  forward  as  a  candidate  was 
likely  to  be  a  decided  Republican ;  and  at  a  time  like  that 
a  decided  Republican  usually  meant  an  extreme  Republi- 
can. Nor  was  the  character  of  being  an  extreme  Republi- 
can as  much  a  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  moderate  Re- 


publicans as  it  is  usually.  There  was  a  kind  of  satisfaction 
to  men  who  ordinarily  voted  with  the  Left  Centre  in  show- 
ing that,  when  the  issue  lay  between  the  Republic  and 
personal  government,  they  were  ready  to  vote  for  a 
Radical.  It  was  an  additional  means  of  convincing  Mar- 
shal MacMahon  how  very  much  in  earnest  the  country  was. 

A  Chamber  elected  under  such  circumstances  is  an  ex- 
cellent instrument  for  testing  the  feeling  of  the  nation  on  the 
particular  point  in  connexionwith  which  the  appeal  is  made 
to  it.  But  it  is  not  even  a  commonly  good  instrument  for 
testing  the  feeling  of  the  nation  upon  anything  else.  It  does 
not  represent  its  views  upon  the  ordinary  government  of  the 
country  ;  in  fact,  it  is  certain  not  to  represent  them,  be- 
cause there  will  necessarily  be  in  it  a  large  preponderance 
of  a  particular  element  in  the  electorate — the  element,  that 
is,  of  energetic  and  decided  Radicalism.  In  ordinary  elec- 
tions there  are  extreme  candidates  and  moderate  candidates ; 
but  at  a  crisis  like  that  in  which  the  last  general  election 
was  held  there  will  be  few  candidates  who  are  not  extreme. 
They  are  more  willing  than  others  to  come  forward,  and 
they  answer  the  purpose  of  the  electors  better.  By  and 
by,  when  the  battle  has  been  fought,  and  things  have 
settled  down  into  their  accustomed  channel,  the  majority 
thus  elected  wishes  to  use  the  power  entrusted  to  it.  it 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  genuine  majo- 
rity, except  for  the  one  purpose  it  has  already  fulfilled  ; 
and  it  points  to  the  votes  by  which  it  was  returned 
as  indisputable  evidence  of  its  right  to  govern  the 
country  after  its  own  fashion.  The  Ferry  Bill  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  attempted  to  do  this.  On  the  questions  of 
the  amnesty  and  the  impeachment  of  the  Ministers  of  tho 
1 6th  of  May,  M.  Waddington  and  his  moderate  colleagues 
have  been  able  to  persuade  their  supporters  not  to  push 
things  to  extremes.  But  when  a  French  Radical  cannot 
get  his  own  way  in  secular  politics,  he  is  all  the  more 
determined  to  get  it  in  ecclesiastical  politics.  If  he  is 
forced  to  admit  the  unwisdom  of  letting  all  the  Com- 
munists come  back  from  Cayenne,  or  of  turning  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  1 6th  of  May  into  martyrs  by  bringing  them  to 
trial  for  their  acts  when  in  office,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
him  to  concentrate  all  his  irritation  upon  the  religious 
orders.  Probably  he  thinks — and  thinks  with  a  certain 
plausibility — that  they  have  few  real  friends.  He  knows 
that  many  of  his  constituents  who  are  much  less  advanced 
than  he  is,  so  far  as  secular  politics  go,  are  quite  as 
willing  to  declaim  against  the  clergy,  and  he  argues 
that  upon  this  platform  he  and  they  may  fairly  expect  to 
act  in  concert.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  why  it  is  that 
his  calculations  turn  out  to  be  mistaken,  or  why  a  man  who 
seldom  enters  the  church,  and  grudges  every  penny  that 
goes  into  a  priest's  pocket,  should  yet  resent  the  exclusion 
of  the  religious  orders  from  schools.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  the  1'act  that,  while  it  is  tho 
husband  who  decides  what  his  own  religion  shall  be,  or 
rather  how  much  of  his  professed  religion  he  shall  reduce 
to  practice,  it  is  the  husband  and  wife  together  who  decide 
to  what  schools  their  children  shall  be  sent.  So  long  as 
the  husband  leaves  the  wife  the  determining  voice  upon 
this  question,  she  is  willing  to  leave  him  to  settle  other 
matters  as  he  likes.  But  if  she  were  not  allowed  to  choose 
a  school  for  her  son  or  daughter,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  if  the  school  to  which  she  wishes  to  send 
them  were  closed  by  law,  she  might  remember  that  her 
husband  is  one  of  those  who  help  to  choose  the  law-makers, 
and  might  leave  him  no  peace  until  he  had  done  his  best 
to  get  the  liberty  she  values  restored  to  her.  Or  it  may 
be  that  there  is  something  in  the  schools  it  is  proposed  to 
close  which  appeals  in  some  unnoticed  way  to  the  father's 
interests.  The  education  given  may  be  better  than  can  bo 
got  elsewhere,  or  it  may  be  given  in  a  way  which  tho 
children  like  better,  or  the  price  asked  for  it  may  be  less, 
or  the  fact  that  a  man's  children  go  there  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  some  neighbouring  great  lady  as  a  compensation 
for  a  good  many  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  attendance 
at  Mass.  A  variety  of  small  considerations  may  go  to 
make  up  a  father's  mind  upon  the  point ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  children  in  schools  where  the  teachers  are 
members  of  religious  orders  has  steadily  increased,  even 
under  the  Republic,  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  minds 
of  a  good  many  fathers  have,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
been  turned  in  this  direction. 

In  England  such  a  process  might  have  gone  on  unnoticed 
until  the  existing  Parliament  had  come  to  its  natural  end, 
or  until  something  had  brought  about  a  dissolution.  But 
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in  France  the  session  of  the  Councils- General  provides  an 
outlet  to  which  there  is  no  exact  counterpart  in  this 
country.  Universal  suffrage  declares  itself,  though  in  an 
informal  and  irregular  way,  and  its  utterances  are  so  far 
recognized  that  few  people  venture  openly  to  defy  them. 
Immediately  after  a  general  election,  indeed,  it  might  be 
possible  to  set  the  later  utterance  against  the  earlier ; 
but  when  circumstances  have  changed  in  the  interval,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  no  longer  the  assurance 
derived  from  immediate  contact  with  the  constituencies,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Councils-General  assume  an  import- 
ance which  the  Constitution  does  not  give  them.  In  the 
present  instance  this  importance  is  something  more  than 
accidental.  The  Councils- General  are  not  merely  a  means 
of  testing  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Electorate — they  have  a 
special  relationship  with  the  Senate.  M.  Gambetta  once 
called  the  Senate  the  Great  Council  of  the  Communes  ; 
and  it  is  probably  something  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  jumps  rather  with  that  of 
the  Councils-General  than  with  that  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  It  is  a  very  great  encouragement  to  an 
elective  Second  Chamber  to  find  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  first  serious  difference  with  the  popular 
Chamber,  a  majority  of  the  departmental  Councils 
all  over  Franco  take  the  same  view.  The  constitutional 
position  of  the  Second  Chamber  cannot  but  be  strength- 
ened by  this  incidental  support.  It  was  little  more  than 
a  chance  that  decided  how  the  Senate  should  be  elected  ; 
but  now  that  this  chance  has  provided  a  Second  Chamber 
which  appears  to  be  as  much  in  harmony  with  popular 
opinion  throughout  the  country  as  the  popular  Chamber 
itself,  there  is  very  good  reason  that  it  should  not  be 
hastily  set  at  defiance.  The  Ferry  Bill  may  have  con- 
stitutional consequences  which  neither  its  advocates  nor 
its  opponents  have  clearly  foreseen. 


SIR  ROWLAND  HILL. 

THE  full  accounts  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  life  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Times  and  elsewhere  not 
only  illustrate  his  great  merits,  but  prove  that  in  almost 
any  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  apparent  draw- 
backs, a  man  of  original  genius  in  practical  affairs  may 
obtain  recognition  and  success.  No  training  could  seem 
much  more  hopeless  than  that  which  was  acquired  in 
teaching,  during  his  own  childhood,  a  school  which  was 
apparently  conducted  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  trying 
fantastic  experiments  as  for  purposes  of  education.  While 
he  was  still  a  boy  Rowland  Hill  seems  to  have  elaborated 
an  outrageously  absurd  scheme  of  democratic  government 
to  be  administered  by  the  pupils  themselves.  He  had  de- 
rived his  first  notions  of  education  audboyish  character  from 
the  precocious  little  pedants  of  Miss  Edgewoeth's  tales, 
and  he  had  not  apparently  while  he  was  a  schoolmaster  ac- 
quired the  art  of  thinking  or  observing  for  himself.  One 
of  the  doctrines  of  Hazelwood  was  that  every  boy 
should  devote  himself  to  the  study  to  which  he  was  most 
inclined.  One  anxious  parent  who  had  a  fancy  for  new 
schemes  of  education  was  startled  by  finding  at  the  holidays 
that  his  son,  in  accordance  with  his  own  taste,  had  spent 
his  school  term  exclusively  in  learning  to  play  the  flute.  It 
is  evident  that  in  his  earlier  years  Rowland  Hill  was  extra- 
ordinarily deficient  in  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Among  his  reforms,  however,  one  does  him  great 
credit.  He  abolished  the  barbarous  practice  of  flogging 
which  still  survives  in  schools  otherwise  greatly  supe- 
rior to  Hazelwood.  At  a  still  earlier  date  Dr.  Russell, 
the  stern  and  vigorous  Head-Master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
who  would  have  summarily  suppressed  a  mock  Parlia- 
ment of  schoolboys,  determined  to  dispense  with  cor- 
poral punishment,  though  he  afterwards  partially  and 
occasionally  relapsed  into  the  ancient  abuse.  Dr. 
Arnold  so  far  aggravated  the  evil  as  to  allow  the  older 
boys  to  enforce  their  authority  by  the  use  of  the  stick  ; 
and  his  authority  still  unfortunately  supports  a  cruel 
anomaly. 

About  the  age  of  thirty  Rowland  Hill  apparently  dis- 
covered that  his  true  vocation  had  not  been  prescribed  by  the 
circumstances  which  made  him  a  schoolmaster.  A  training 
in  an  unusually  united  family  had  taught  him  the  habit  of 
working  for  others,  and  his  sound  understanding:  had  sur- 


vived his  father's  preposterous  practice  of  perpetually 
arguing  with  his  children.  His  remarkable  faculty  of  organi- 
zation must  have  been  ill  applied  to  the  ridiculous  little  re- 
public of  schoolboys.  Whether  or  not  he  acknowledged  to 
himself  this  failure  in  his  early  occupation,  he  had  acquired 
a  just  confidence  in  his  own  ability.  For  the  opportunity  of 
exerting  his  faculties  in  congenial  occupation  he  trusted, 
like  other  able  adventurers,  to  chance.  His  political  opinions 
probably  recommended  him  to  the  small  party  which  at 
that  time  was  engaged  in  founding  the  colony  of  South 
Australia.  For  some  years  he  held  an  official  position 
under  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  acquiring  probably 
valuable  knowledge  of  administrative  practice.  He  seems 
next  to  have  determined  on  employing  himself  in  some 
project  of  financial  reform  ;  and  he  sagaciously  selected  as 
a  test  of  the  most  desirable  subject-matter  of  change  the 
comparative  tendencies  of  reduction  in  different  taxes  to 
sustain  or  increase  the  revenue.  He  found  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Post  Office  were  stationary  in  amount ; 
and  on  further  inquiry  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  tax 
was  extravagantly  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  ser- 
vice performed.  A  letter  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
was  charged  with  the  exorbitant  impost  of  is.  i\d.,  while 
the  estimated  cost  of  conveyance  was  the  ninth  part  of  a 
farthing.  In  this  way  he  approached  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  his  life.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  when  he 
proposed  his  great  postal  revolution,  he  had  never  been 
inside  a  post-office.  He  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  uniform  rate  was  just,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  degree 
convenient.  The  whole  cost  of  carriage  was  so  small  that 
differences  between  long  and  short  distances  might  well  be 
left  out  of  the  calculation.  At  first,  as  might  be  expected, 
his  scheme  was  derided  by  official  experts  ;  but  its  sim- 
plicity fortunately  made  his  exposition  of  the  project  in- 
telligible to  all  the  world.  His  first  pamphlet  con- 
vinced a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  persons 
to  place  a  strong  pressure  on  the  Government  of  the  day. 
Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet,  which  seemed  in  all  other 
respects  to  have  lost  its  vigour,  contrived  to  pass  the 
Penny  Post  Bill  before  it  was  driven  from  office.  The  only 
error  in  Rowland  Hill's  reasoning  was  a  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  immediate  loss  of  revenue  and  of  the  time 
which  must  elapse  before  the  deficiency  was  supplied.  A 
singularly  beneficial  measure  perhaps  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  the  Government  by  adding  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  finances.  Rowland  Hill  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Melbourne  Government  to  a  place  in  the  Treasury,  from 
which  he,  with  much  inconvenience,  supervised  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Post  Office.  Greatly  to  their  discredit, 
the  Conservative  Ministers  dismissed  the  great  bene- 
factor of  the  country  from  a  post  in  which  he 
had  some  opportunity  of  making  the  new  machinery 
effective.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  not  personally  concerned  in  an  act  of  short- 
sighted injustice  ;  but  he  was  responsible  far  the  conduct 
of  his  colleagues ;  and  he  perhaps  entertained  a  pre- 
judice against  a  measure  which  had  increased  the 
deficit.  It  was  not  till  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  office 
that  Rowland  Hill  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Post 
Office,  with  the  right  of  controlling  the  veterans  who  still 
disliked  an  improvement  which  added  to  their  labours.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  which  have 
resulted  from  Rowland  Hill's  marvellous  invention  or 
discovery.  Postage  stamps  symbolizing  perfect  facility 
of  correspondence  have  gone  the  round  of  the  world. 
Letters  in  England  have  multiplied  tenfold  in  proportion 
to  the  population ;  and  the  statistics  of  Europe  and 
America  would  exhibit  similar  results.  If  Rowland  Hill 
was  an  unsuccessful  schoolmaster,  he  indirectly  taught 
scores  of  millions  of  human  beings  to  read  and  write. 
The  Post  Office  revenue  has  long  since  recovered  the  sacri- 
fice which,  even  if  it  had  been  perpetual,  would  have  been 
a  cheap  price  for  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the  change. 
In  his  later  years  Sir  Rowland  Hill  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  probably  watched 
with  unflagging  interest  the  success  of  his  simple  and 
admirable  scheme. 

Another  eminent  public  servant  died  a  few  days  earlier 
in  a  good  old  age.  Sir  John  Shaw-Lefevre  was  born  in  a 
higher  social  position  than  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and.  he 
enjoyed  incomparably  greater  advantages  of  education. 
He  entered  on  active  life  with  the  reputation  of  having 
been  Senior  Wrangler,  and  his  general  accomplishments, 
as  well  as  his  connexions,  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the 
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best  society.  If  he  had  pursued  his  original  pro- 
fession of  the  Bar,  he  would  certainly  have  attained 
great  eminence;  and  he  could  not  have  worked 
harder  than  in  the  official  career  which  he  adopted. 
After  holding  two  or  three  minor  appointments,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  of 
which  Mr.  Fraxklaxd  Lewis  was  the  chief.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  new  system  involved  innumerable  difficulties, 
which  were  greatly  aggravated  by  popular  agitation,  and 
by  the  incessant  vituperation  of  the  Times.  The  New 
Poor  Law,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  great  changes  of  that  generation  ;  and  Sir  John  SHAW- 
Lefeyre  deserves  credit  for  his  share  in  the  early  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  system.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enume- 
rate the  offices  and  commission;;  which  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  Civil 
Service  examinations,  and  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London.  Wherever  intelligence,  administra- 
tive experience,  and  indefatigable  industry  were  required, 
successive  Governments  habitually  looked  to  Sir  John 
Shaw-Lefeyre,  and  they  never  applied  in  vain.  At  last 
he  was  deservedly  appointed  to  the  lucrative  and  dignified 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  where  it  was  for  many 
years  a  part  of  his  formal  duty  to  meet  his  elder  brother, 
now  Lord  Eyersley,  when  he  advanced  as  Speaker  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  drawing  of  the  ceremony, 
with  faithful  portraits,  is  somewhere  placed  by  the  side  of 
a  sketch  of  the  two  brothers  as  boys,  and  the  likeness  of 
each  at  an  interval  of  perhaps  forty  years  is  highly  in- 
teresting. Incessant  official  labour  was  not  enough  to 
engross  Sir  John  Shaw-Lefeyre's  intellectual  activity. 
Through  life  he  constantly  added  to  his  great  acquirements, 
learning  in  his  old  age  Russian  and  Low  Dutch,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  languages  which  he  already  knew.  His 
manner  and  conversation  were  in  a  high  degree  graceful 
and  attractive.  A  singularly  useful  life  was  also  fortunate 
in  the  absence  of  any  moral  or  social  drawback. 


PRETENDERS  AND  THEIR  PROSPECTS. 

THE  French  are  fortunate  as  regards  their  Long  Vaca- 
tions in  always  having  two  Pretenders  upon  whom  to 
hang  ingenious  inventions.  Prince  Napoleon  has  lately 
been  honoured  in  this  way  by  the  Figaro,  As  it  was  stated 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Prince  was  going  to  keep  a 
newspaper,  and  with  that  view  had  bought  the  Ordre,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  he  should  have  forestalled  his  own 
organ  by  taking  into  his  confidence  the  conductors  of  a 
rival  journal.  What  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the 
writer  in  the  Figaro  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  make 
the  authenticity  of  the  report  a  matter  of  much  interest 
to  anybody.  \\  hat  it  amounts  to  is  that  he  is  going  to 
show  himself  a  much  cleverer  man  than  his  cousin,  and 
that  in  the  end  all  classes  of  his  countrymen  and  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  will  recognize,  not  only  his  capacity, 
but  his  courage.  The  present  state  of  Europe,  he  is 
made  to  say,  will  soon  give  him  an  occasion  of  dis- 
playing this  latter  quality.  Upon  what  field  this  op- 
portunity will  present  itself  is  not  quite  clear,  since  the 
Prince  proposes  to  win,  in  various  ways,  the  con- 
fidence of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. Qnless,  therefore,  he  proposes  to  present  him- 
self as  a  conqueror  in  Belgium,  or  as  a  liberator  in  Turkey, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  his  military  and  political  ambi- 
tions are  to  be  combined.  The  simpler  and  more  probable 
explanation  of  the  contradiction  is  that  Prince  Napoleon 
never  said  anything  of  the  sort.  Newspapers  which  have 
eminent  personages  interviewed  for  their  benefit  maintain 
a  peculiar  standard  of  veracity,  to  which  the  story  in  the 
Figaro  no  doubt  conforms. 

The  Patrie  has  made  an  imaginary  journey  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord  through  France  the  occasion  for  an 
equally  imaginary  discourse  which  he  is  said  to  have 
delivered  to  his  principal  supporters.  According  to  this 
story  the  Count  preached  patience  and  expectation, 
and  bade  his  followers  wait  for  the  inevitable  day 
when  the  fall  of  the  Republic  shall  leave  the  <rr0uncl 
clear  for  the  long  delayed  manifestation  of  the  legiti- 
mate King.  The  story  would  not  be  worth  repeating 
were  it  not  for  the  commentary  which  is  appended  to 
it  by  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times.  This  addi- 
tion takes  the  shape  of  some  observations  made  to  him  by 
a  "  leading  Legitimist,"  who  maintained  that  the  speeches 


put  into  the  Count  of  Chambord's  mouth  were  merely 
"  malevolent  inventions."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
"  leading  Legitimist,"  while  professing  to  disbelieve  that 
the  Count  would  have  advised  his  followers  to  be  patient 
and  moderate  and  wait  till  the  third  Republic  breaks  up, 
admits  in  effect  that  this  is  the  kind  of  advice  which  the 
Count  of  Chambord  has  hitherto  given  to  his  party.  We 
have  seen,  he  says,  "  many  things  break  up  during  the 
"  last  50  years  " — -50  is  probably  a  misprint  for  30 — "  and 
"  every  time  we  have  seen  ourselves  further  off  than  ever 
"  from  power."  In  1848  we  placed  our  hopes  on  M.  de 
Falloux  ;  but  Louis  Napoleon  got  in  before  us.  In  1870 
there  was  a  chance  for  us  if  the  King  had  come  to  placo 
himself  at  the  head  of  Legitimist  France  and  "  appeal  to 
"the  co-operation  of  other  Kings."  In  1871  we  had  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly  ;  but  it  was  M.  Thiers  who 
profited  by  it.  In  1873  our  friends  were  in  office; 
but  the  King  would  do  nothing,  and  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  became  President.  Now  he  has  disappeared  in 
his  turn,  and  M.  Grevy  reigns  in  his  stead.  Whether 
the  Count  of  Chambord  has,  or  has  not,  been  once  more 
telling  his  followers  to  wait  for  better  times,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  sketch  of  recent  his- 
tory from  the  Legitimist  point  of  view.  The  Royalists 
have  had  two  chances  since  1870,  and  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  neither.  The  omission  may  have  been 
dictated  by  the  highest  possible  motives,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  an  omission.  In  187 1  France  cared  only  for  peace,  and 
the  Royalists  seemed  the  only  party  that  could  give  her 
peace.  The  Empire  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war  into 
which  it  had  blundered.  The  Republic  was  for  the  time 
identified  with  the  desperate  resistance  organized  by  M. 
Gambetta.  Accordingly  Royalist  derm  ties  were  everywhere 
returned  to  the  National  Assembly.  Whether,  if  Henry  V. 
had  been  proclaimed  at  Bordeaux,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne  is  another  question,  but 
it  seems  certain  that  he  might  have  mounted  it  had  he 
been  so  inclined.  The  second  chance  was  in  1873.  The 
Royalist  Assembly  had  grown  weary  of  M.  Thiers  and  his 
Republic,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Count 
of  Chambord  had  presented  himself  to  the  deputies  on 
the  night  on  which  Marshal  MacMahon  was  elected,  his 
claims  would  at  once  have  been  recognized.  Here,  again, 
the  success  might  not  have  been  permanent,  but  it  would 
have  been  an  assured  success  for  the  time.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  Legitimist  party  should  be  sharply 
divided  upon  the  merits  of  the  policy  of  which  these  two 
acts  of  self-denial  are  the  expression.  The  Count  of 
Chambord  has  been  a  pretender  so  long  that  there  is  prob- 
ably a  section  of  his  adherents  who  in  their  hearts  scarcely 
desire  a  restoration.  At  all  events,  they  do  not  desire  a 
militant  restoration.  They  would  like  well  enough  to  see 
the  King  reigning  over  a  nation  sincerely  convinced 
of  its  sins,  and  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
efface  from  the  mind  of  its  injured  sovereign  all  recollection 
of  its  past  ingratitude.  But,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the 
existence  of  this  spirit  in  the  nation,  they  would  like  the 
nation  to  make  the  first  move.  In  1871  and  in  1873  the 
Legitimists  might  possibly  have  sustained  the  restored 
Monarchy  against  all  comers.  But  they  would  almost 
certainly  have  had  to  sustain  it  against  somebody.  Even 
in  her  most  exhausted  or  reactionary  moments  France 
would  not  have  given  Henry  V.  a  unanimous  welcome, 
and  his  followers  were  by  no  means  agreed  in  being  willing 
to  provoke  a  civil  war  in  order  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  more  ardent  members  of  the 
party  cannot  but  see  that  as  yet  nothing  has  come  of  the 
waiting  game  which  has  been  played.  No  one  with  the  least 
faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  are  can  suppose  that  the 
Legitimist  cause  is  in  as  good  a  position  now  as  it  was 
eight  or  six  years  ago.  France  is  as  blind  to  her  guilt  as 
ever  she  was. 

The  impatience  felt  by  this  section  of  the  Legitimists  is 
reasonable  as  well  as  natural.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  chances  of  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Count  of  Cham- 
bord would  be  smaller  now  than  they  have  ever  been  yet. 
But  if  they  promise  to  be  smaller  still  five  years  hence 
this  is  not  an  argument  likely  to  weigh  with  a  really 
ardent  partisan.  Your  reasoning,  he  will  say  to  the  more 
timid  members  of  his  party,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves 
that  all  hope  of  a  restoration  must  be  abandoned.  That  is 
not  a  conclusion  which  I  am  prepared  to  accept  until  I 
have  made  the  trial.  What  you  have  to  establish  if  you 
wish  really  to  convince  me  is  that  the  trial  would  be  made 
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under  more  favourable  conditions  six  months  or  twelve 
months  hence.  The  judicious  Legitimist  knows  very  well 
that  he  cannot  honestly  hold  out  any  prospect  of  the  kind ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  nothing 
but  a  miracle  can  give  the  Count  of  Chambord  his  crown. 
Consequently  the  two  halves  of  the  party  remain  in  a  state 
of  undeclared  antagonism  to  each  other,  the  one  holding' 
that  the  Count  of  Chambokd  has  missed  his  chance  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  when  to  seize  it,  the  other  regretting 
that  there  should  be  Legitimists  ill-advised  enough  to  im- 
peril any  chances  that  the  future  may  have  in  reserve  for 
him  by  over-hasty  action.  As  between  these  two  theories 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  party  of  action,  however  far 
it  may  be  from  the  truth,  is  still  nearer  to  it  than  the  party 
of  caution.  The  true  policy  of  the  Legitimists  would  have 
been  to  strike  when  the  iron  was,  if  not  hot,  at  all  events 
hotter  than  it  is  now,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  again.  On  the 
theory  that  a  restoration  would  be  an  unspeakable  blessing 
to  France,  it  was  their  duty  as  patriots  to  run  some 
risk  to  secure  this  advantage  for  their  country.  They 
ought  to  have  known  that  to  wait  until  the  French 
people  should  of  their  own  free  will  beseech  the  Count 
of  Chambokd  to  reign  over  them  was  to  wait  to  see 
a  dream  reproduce  itself  in  broad  daylight.  It  is 
just  possible  that,  if  the  throne  had  been  suddenly  seized 
and  stoutly  held,  and  if  the  King's  government  had  been 
wisely  administered,  the  nation  might  have  learned  to 
accept  the  restored  Monarchy  as  it  has  learned  to  accept 
the  restored  Republic.  But  it  was  no  more  likely  in  1S71 
or  in  1873  than  it  is  in  1879  that  the  nation,  if  left  to 
itself,  would  try  the  Royalist  rather  than  the  Republican 
experiment.  Probably  what  misled  the  Legitimists  on 
those  two  critical  occasions  was  the  apparent  collapse  of 
the  Imperialist  party.  They  honestly  believed  that  the 
Republic  could  not  last ;  and,  after  the  reconciliation 
between  the  elder  and  the  younger  branches  of  the  Royal 
House,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  the  heir  of  the  Re- 
public must  be  Henry  V.  Waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes 
brought  its  proverbial  ill  luck  with  it.  The  Republic  is 
living,  and  to  all  appeai'ance  likely  to  live  ;  and  if  it  were  to 
die  unexpectedly,  it  is  to  Imperialism  in  some  form  that 
the  thoughts  of  Frenchmen  would  naturally  turn.  The 
completeness  of  the  change  must  have  been  keenly  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  Legitimists  by  the  course  of 
events  after  the  16th  of  May,  1877.  When  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  dismissed  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  men  he  turned  to 
for  help  were  M.  de  Fourtou,  a  Bonapartist,  and  the  Duke 
of  Bkoglie,  a  Royalist  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
strict  Legitimists,  is  scarcely  better  than  a  Republican. 
There  could  scarcely  be  more  conclusive  evidence  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  practical  politicians,  the  Legitimists  are 
played  out. 


E AIL  WAY  PROPERTY. 

ALL  the  principal  English  Railway  Companies  have  pub- 
lished their  Reports,  and  most  of  them  have  held  their 
half-yearly  meetings.  The  almost  universal  diminution  of 
receipts  was  already  known,  both  by  the  weekly  reforms  of 
itraffic  and  by  the  summaries  extending  over  longer  periods 
which  are  from  time  to  time  published.  The  gross  revenue 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Company  for  the 
half-year  showed  a  reduction  of  150,000?.,  and  the  loss  on 
the  North-Eastern  was  still  larger.  The  principal  interest 
of  the  Reports,  or  rather  of  the  preliminary  announcements 
made  by  the  Companies,  turned  on  the  dividends,  which 
again  were  regulated  by  the  outlay  on  revenue  account. 
Probably  shareholders  have  for  the  most  part  been  agree- 
ably disappointed.  Their  income  has  in  some  cases  fallen 
off,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  traffic.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  the  goods  rolling-stock  and  the  mileage 
of  goods  trains  have  been  reduced,  and  almost  all  materials 
1  used  on  railways  have  been  unusually  cheap.  Coal,  iron, 
fodder,  oil,  and  other  railway  necessaries  have  seldom 
'  been  so  low  in  price.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
Boards  of  Directors,  though  they  may  not  have  im- 
properly stinted  the  charges  for  maintenance  and  re- 
newal, have,  on  the  whole,  in  doubtful  cases  inclined  to 
thrift  rather  than  to  extravagance.  A  permanent  cause 
of  saving  consists  in  the  durability  of  steel  rails,  wbich 
ha.ye  now  for  many  years  been  gradually  substituted  for 
irpn  on  the  principal  lines.  Even  where  replacement  is 
still  in  progress,  steel  is  now  scarcely  dearer  than  iron 
was  in  some  former  years.    Almost  every  Chairman,  in 


addressing  his  Company,  has  called  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  goods  and  passenger  traffic.  It  is  im- 
possible or  inconvenient  to  take  off  passenger  trains 
when  they  are  temporarily  unremunerative,  especially 
when,  as  Mr.  Moon  remarked  at  Euston,  eager  rivals  are 
watching  to  supply  accommodation  which  might  perhaps 
otherwise  be  withdrawn.  No  more  valuable  testimony 
could  be  given  to  prove  the  benefits  of  competition.  Ex- 
perience still  confutes  the  pompous  maxim  that  where 
combination  is  possible  competition  is  impossible.  The 
unequalled  service  of  express  trains  by  three  routes 
between  England  and  Scotland  is  mainly  due  to  the 
wholesome  rivalry  of  the  Great  Northern,  the  Midland, 
and  the  London  and  North-Western.  The  remuneration 
of  the  Companies  is  perhaps  insufficient.  Mr.  Moon  ob- 
served, not  for  the  first  time,  that  the  reduction  in  fares 
by  the  Midland  Company  four  or  five  years  ago  had 
diminished  the  London  and  North-Western  revenue  by 
200,000?.  The  loss  to  the  Great  Northern  and  to  the 
Midland  itself  must  also  have  been  large. 

The  North-Eastern  dividend  was  less  by  one  per  cent, 
than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  No  other 
line  has  suffered  so  heavily  by  the  depression  of  the  coal 
and  iron  trade,  and  it  shares  the  loss  arising  from  the 
general  stagnation.  The  Great  Western,  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  diminution  of  traffic,  maintains  the  modest 
rate  of  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  Midland  dividend  is  un- 
altered. The  North-Western  dividend  shows  a  reduc- 
tion of  half  per  cent.,  and  it  is  the  lowest  which  has 
been  declared  during  ten  years.  The  London  and  South- 
western Report  disclosed  no  alteration.  The  singularly 
unelastic  revenue  of  the  North  Staffordshire  was  for 
some  unknown  reason  increased  by  a  small  fraction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ire- 
land, which  has  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  steady  and  grow- 
ing prosperity,  reduces  its  dividend  by  one  per  cent.  The 
bad  season  and  the  depression  of  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  probably  account  for  the  decline.  The  Great 
Eastern,  notwithstanding  an  exceptional  increase  of  traffic 
and  a  considerable  rise  in  the  market  price  of  shares, 
pays  no  dividend  for  the  half-year  to  the  ordinary 
shareholders.  As  no  other  railway  depends  so  largely  on 
agricultural  produce,  the  prospects  for  the  autumn  are  not 
encouraging.  The  comparatively  high  price  of  the  stock 
is  probably  explained  by  the  Act  recently  passed  confirm- 
ing last  year's  arrangement,  by  which  the  Great  Eastern 
Company,  acquiring  joint  ownership  of  certain  Great 
Northern  lines,  hopes  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  through 
goods  and  mineral  traffic  from  Yorkshire  to  London.  The 
object  has  been  pursued  for  many  years ;  and  two  or  three 
lines  have  been  promoted  for  the  purpose  either  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Company  or  in  its  interest.  It  is  better 
that  the  experiment  now  sanctioned  should  be  tried  with- 
out any  fresh  outlay  of  capital. 

All  the  Companies  complain  of  the  decline  of  passenger 
traffic,  which  to  some  extent  may  be  attributed  to  temporary 
causes.  The  bitter  and  prolonged  winter  greatly  dis- 
couraged travelling,  and  the  longer  clays  which  have  alone 
indicated  summer  have  not  been  favourable  to  pleasure 
traffic.  Easter  was  spoiled  by  snow,  and  Whitsuntide  by 
rain.  The  few  fine  days  which  have  occurred  have  been 
less  productive  to  the  railways  because,  being  unexpected, 
they  gave  no  facdity  for  pre-arranged  excursions.  It  is 
possible  that  next  year  may  be  better,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  worse.  Much  of  the  reduction  in  the  passenger 
traffic  proceeds  from  a  different  cause.  The  depression  of 
trade  affects  the  number  of  business  journeys  so  largely 
that  the  great  commercial  lines  have  in  this  respect 
been  among  the  principal  sufferers.  The  revival  of 
trade,  which  is  now  foretold  with  more  vehemence  than 
genuine  confidence,  would  immediately  produce  increased 
personal  communication  between  manufacturers  and  mar- 
kets ;  and  relief  in  this  form  would  be  proportionately 
more  advantageous  than  an  increased  amount  of  freight 
of  goods.  Full  trains  cost  no  more  than  the  same  trains 
running  empty,  and  the  current  time-tables  have  been 
arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  largest  passenger  traffic. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twelve  months  be  some  inci*ease  of  railway  traffic  ; 
but  the  recovery  has  not  yet  begun.  Two  months  of  the 
autumn  half-year  have  shown  a  continued  reduction  of 
receipts,  although  the  trade  reports  from  the  iron  districts 
and  from  some  ot  her  seats  of  trade  have  of  late  been  com- 
paratively favourable.  As  long  as  there  is  no  active  de- 
mand for  discount  in  London,  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
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on  prophecies  of  an  improvement  in  which  Railway  Com- 
panies wonld  be  the  first  to  share. 

The  general  result  of  the  half-year's  -working  will  pro- 
bably be  little  altered  by  the  publication  of  accounts  by 
the  creat  Scotch  railways.    The  Caledonian,  anil  in  a 
smaller   degree   the    North  British   and   the  Glasgow 
and  South- Western,   depend   much  on  mineral  traffic. 
They  will  also  be  affected  by  the  general  dulucss  of 
trade,  both  in  their  goods  and  their  passenger  traffic. 
The  future  prospects  of  the  North  British  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  new  works  on  the  line  and  by  recent 
legislation.    Amalgamation  with  the  Both  well  Company 
will  give  them  a  control  of  a  large  coal  traffic,  passing  in 
some  cases  over  a  not  inconsiderable  mileage.    The  Tay 
Bridge  has  given  the  Company  an  important  advantage 
in  competition  for  Northern  traffic,  and  the  joint  owner- 
ship of  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  line,  with  the  ap- 
proaching  completion   of   the  Arbroath  and  Montrose 
line,  will  probably  place   them    on   an  equality  with 
their  rivals.    In  a  few  years  the  Forth  bridge,  if  the 
ambitious  design  is  executed,  will  give  the  North  British 
the  shortest   and  best  Northern  route.     Both  Scotch 
and  English  railway  stock  has   for   some   time  com- 
manded a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  presence  of  a  falling  revenue.  The 
ordinary  stock  of  the  best  lines  can  be  bought  to  pay 
about  four  per  cent.,  with  a  risk  of  reduction  if  commercial 
stagnation  continues.    Debenture  stocks  at  present  prices 
scarcely  pay  three  and  three-quarters.    The  difficulty  of 
finding  other  desirable  investments  probably  turns  the 
attention  of  capitalists  to  railways.    The  money  which 
would  a  few  years  ago  have  been  invested  in  foreign  loans, 
in  collieries,  or  cotton  mills,  now  seeks  employment  in  a 
convenient  form.    Unless  the  railway  revenue  increases,  a 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  would  perhaps  lower  for  the 
time  the  value  of  railway  stock.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
half-yearly  Reports  may  tend  to  sustain  prices  by  the  proof 
which  they  afford  that  dividends  can  be  earned  in  the 
worst  of  times.    Pugnacious  shareholders  at  meetings  and 
half- informed  writers  in  newspapers,  continue  from  time  to 
time  their  demands  for  the  closing  of  capital  accounts. 
There  has  been  extremely  little  outlay  on  new  lines  ;  but 
it  is  impossible,  without  risk  of  eventual  loss,  to  avoid  a 
constant  outlay  on  improvements.    Larger  stations,  addi- 
tional sidings,  and  sometimes  double  lines,  are  as  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Companies  as  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage.   It  is  sound  policy  to  make  preparation  in  good 
time  for  a  future  revival  of  trade  and  consequent  increase 
o?  traffic. 


CROTCHETS  OF  THE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

IT  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce that  they  do  not  call  their  annual  meeting  a 
Congress.  Although,  however,  they  have  the  good  sense 
to  avoid  the  name,  they  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to 
avoid  that  which  the  name  ordinarily  stands  for.  Every- 
body knows  what  to  expect  from  a  Congress.  A  great 
number  of  subjects  are  set  down  for  discussion,  and  a  cor- 
responding number  of  motions  and  amendments  are  made 
regarding  them.  Nothing  ever  comes  of  these  general 
debates  ;  indeed  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  nothing 
is  expected  to  come  of  them.  So  far  as  the  authors  of 
the  Congress  are  concerned,  their  work,  when  they  do  any, 
is  done  at  much  smaller  meetings  held  between  the  annual 
sessions.  The  sessions  themselves  are  meant  for  show  and 
for  nothing  else.  The  meeting  that  has  been  held 
during  this  week  at  Belfast  is  a  good  illustration  of  this 
fault.  The  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
had  their  say  upon  almost  every  subject  that  interests 
commercial  men.  The  consequence  was  that,  as  no 
one  can  be  interested  to  much  purpose  about  a  great 
number  of  tilings  at  the  same  time,  nothing  that  was 
said  will  have  much  effect.  What  is  wanted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  kind  is  careful  and  detailed  examination  of 
some  one  question  of  great  public  importance.  It  is 
quite  useless  to  press  a  dozen  commercial  questions  upon 
the  Government  all  at  once.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
venient for  a  Government  which  has  its  hands  full  than 
to  be  asked  to  achieve  impossibilities.  If  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  would  really  have  worked  out 
their  views  upon  the  contents  of  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  or  the 
carrying  out  of  treaties  of  commerce,  or  the  law  of  partner- 
ship, or  the  conduct  of  Private  Bill  inquiries,  or  almost  any 


other  of  the  subjects  which  were  discussed  at  Belfast,  they 
would  have  doue  the  trade  of  the  country  some  real  ser- 
vice. Men  of  business  do  not  invariably  know  what  is 
best  for  their  own  interests  any  more  than  any  other  class 
of  mankind;  but  it  is  never  expedient  to  legislate  for  their  in- 
terests until  their  own  views  of  them  have  been  thoroughly 
mastered  and  weighed.  This  is  a  process  towards  which  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  could,  if  they  chose, 
render  invaluable  help.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  instead  of 
doing  this,  they  should  merely  add  to  that  mass  of  sensible 
or  foolish  talk  which  is  always  large  enough  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  addition. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  have  seemingly  not  yet  un- 
learnt the  error  of  exaggerating  what  a  Government  can 
do  for  trade.    The  first  motion  submitted  to  the  meeting- 
was  one  pledging  the  Association  to  continue  to  urge  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.    The  mover  of  the  resolution 
added*  oddly  enough,  that  he  hoped  the  office  would 
be  given  to  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  the  President  of  the 
Association.     As  Mr.  Lloyd's  qualifications  for  a  seat 
in  the   Cabinet    are  as    yet  unknown   to  the  public, 
they   may   possibly   be   of  the  most   conclusive  kind. 
If,   however,   the  President  of  the   Associated  Cham- 
bers  of  Commerce  is  to  have  a  prescriptive  title  to. 
be  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,   it  would 
be  convenient  if  the  Association  would  keep  a  Conserva- 
tive and  a  Liberal  President  always  going.    It  would  be 
too  much  to  ask  of  a  Prime  Minister  that  he  should 
saddle  himself  with  a  colleague  not  of  his  own  way 
of  thinking  in  politics  ;  and  a  Minister  who  did  not  think 
about  politics  at  all  would  be  a  somewhat  damping  addi- 
tion to  Cabinet  Councils.     It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  speaker  that  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce  might  not  be  the  best  pos- 
sible Minister  to  look  after  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
As  soon  as  commerce  and  agriculture  have  obtained  a 
Minister  all  to  themselves,  they  will  probably  begin  to 
quarrel  about  which  shall  have  the  largest  share  of  him. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  allow  their 
hopes  of  what  is  to  follow  upon  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Minister  very  much  to  outrun  the  reality.  It  is  undoubtedly 
important  that  the  Minister,  whatever  he  is  called,  who  has 
commerce  and  agriculture  under  his  charge  shouldalwaysbe 
included  in  the  Cabinet,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
a  Minister  not  in  the  Cabinet  has  very  much  less  chance 
of  getting  his  Bills  attended  to  than  if  he  can  himself  be 
present  to  look  after  them.    But  the  work  of  a  Govern- 
ment department  is  mostly  done  by  the  permanent  staff'; 
and  when  Lord  Sandon  has  been  rechristened  and  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him  rearranged,  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  will  probably  still  find  that  the  official  they 
have  really  to  reckon  with  is  Mr.  Farrer.    The  obstacle 
that  stands  most  in  the  way  of  good  business  legislation  is 
that  even  business  men  themselves  do  not  care  very  much 
about  it ;  at  least  they  do  not  care  about  it  in  comparison 
with  politics.    Nor,  on  the  whole,  is  it  to  be  desired  that 
they  should. do  so.    It  would  hardly  have  been  decorous, 
for   example,    if    the   present    Government    had  been 
turned  out  in  the  crisis  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia 
because  the  Opposition  promised  a  better  Bankruptcy 
Bill.     Yet  it  is  by  making  their  general  support  de- 
pendent on  the  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  this 
or  that  measure  that  particular  sections  of  the  community 
usually  manage  to  get  their  own  way.     If  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  wish  to  reap  all  that  they  hope  for 
from  the  appointment  of  a  new  Cabinet  Minister,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance  binding 
their  members  not  to  support  any  Government  which  does 
not  legislate  as  they  wish  in  commercial  matters.  When- 
ever this  is  done  a  schism  in  the  Association  will  be  im- 
minent.   Englishmen  are  usually  politicians  first  and  men 
of  business  afterwards,  and  they  are  not  yet  likely  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  their  tastes. 

The  list  of  questions  upon  which  the  Association  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  would  of  itself  give  employment  to  a 
Minister  of  Commerce  for  several  Sessions.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  naturally  regretted  ; 
but  the  Association  still  maintain  that  their  Bill  is  a  better 
one  than  the  Bill' introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Unless  some  further  agreement  on  this  point  can  be  come  to, 
the  passing  of  the  next  Bankruptcy  Bill  will  only  lead  to  a 
renewed  demand  for  further  legislation.  Why  the  mode 
I  of  distributing  a  bankrupt's  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his 
[  creditors  should  be  the  theme  of  such  interminable  con* 
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troversy,  it  would  bo  hard  to  say;  but,  if  the  next  measure 
that  aims  at  accomplishing  this  object  could  be  the  result 
of  a  compromise  between  opposing  views,  and  not  merely 
the  expression  of  one  or  other  of  them,  there  would  be 
more  chance  of  Parliament  being  fairly  rid  of  the  question. 
The  redemption  of  the  dues  on  the  Suez  Canal  was  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  votes,  though  a  minority  was  of 
opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  benefits  of  the  Canal  would 
in  the  end  be  mainly  enjoyed  by  foreign  nations,  it 
was  not  to  the  interest  of  Englishmen  to  impose  any 
present  burden  on  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  even- 
tually removing  a  burden  from  other  people.  The  rail- 
way interest  is  apparently  not  represented  in  the  Associ- 
ated Chambers,  for  a  proposal  to  present  a  petition  to  Par- 
liament praying  that  the  powers  of  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners be  extended  was  carried  unanimously.  A 
resolution  that  all  Parliamentary  inquiries  with  reference 
to  Private  Bill  legislation  should  be  conducted  in  the  dis- 
trict to  which,  they  relate  was  equally  popular.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  how  Parliamentary  Committees  can  conduct 
local  inquiries,  though  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  year 
1878,  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  Bristol 
Docks  to  the  Corporation  was  so  conducted.  One  of  the 
speakers  went  the  length  of  preferring  that  these  inquiries 
should  be  conducted  by  experts,  which  would  no  doubt  make 
it  perfectly  easy  to  give  them  the  local  character  which  the 
Association  desire.  But  there  is  no  present  sign  of  any 
readiness  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  abridge  its  powers 
with  regard  to  Private  Bills.  In  view  of  the  present  re- 
action against  economical  first  principles,  there  is  cause 
for  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  a  prolonged  debate  on 
reciprocity  ended  in  nothing  worse  than  a  resolution 
urging  the  Government  to  lose  no  time  in  concluding  com- 
mercial treaties  with  wine-growing  countries.  The  most 
curious  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  success  of  a  motion 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  issue  postal  notes  which 
may  be  cashed  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Post  Office  into  a  sort  of  National  Bank  might 
have  been  thought  too  serious  a  matter  to  find  immediate 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
The  adoption  of  the  resolution  is  another  proof  of  the 
curious  fact  that,  when  men  of  business  do  let  their  imagi- 
nations run  away  with  them,  they  usually  run  further  than 
anybody  else's  before  they  can  be  pulled  up. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

THIS  year's  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  though  not 
marked  by  the  exhibition  of  any  novelty  of  a  kind  likely  to 
command  popular  interest,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  good 
and  solid  work.  We  shall  have  a  word  to  say  anon  of  the  general 
drift  of  the  Presidents  opening  address.  It  was  characterized  by 
Professor  Huxley,  himselt'  a  specialist  in  the  field  surveyed  by  Dr. 
Allman,  as  profound,  eloquent,  and  scholarly ;  and  after  this  it 
may  seem  superfluous  to  add  any  word  of  praise  of  our  own.  We 
cannot  forbear,  however,  from  remarking  the  skill  of  composi- 
tion and  arrangement  with  which  the  evidence  is  marshalled  and 
made  to  lead  up  to  the  conclusion.  Then  in  the  several  Sections 
there  have  been  addresses  by  men  of  proved  eminence  in  their 
several  departments,  and  all  interesting  in  their  kind ;  and  one 
lecture  delivered  to  the  Association — we  mean  Mr.  Crookes's — 
promises  to  be  the  starting-point  of  an  entirely  new  advance  in 
molecular  physics.  To  this,  as  the  most  striking  announcement  of 
actual  and  possible  discoveries  brought  before  the  Association,  we 
may  first  give  our  attention.  Sixty  years  ago — long  before  the 
modern  science  of  molecular  physics  had  come  to  the  birth — 
Faraday,  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  insight,  had  conceived  that 
matter  might  exist  in  a  "  radiant  form,"  produced  by  "  a  change  as 
far  above  vaporization  as  that  is  above  fluidity,''  and  accompanied, 
as  he  conjectured  by  analogy  from  the  comparison  of  the  liquid 
with  the  solid,  and  of  the  gaseous  with  the  liquid  state,  by  great 
simplification  of  physical  properties.  Mr.  Crookes  now  brings  for- 
ward experiments  intended  to  furnish  direct  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence and  behaviour  of  matter  in  some  such  condition  as  imagined 
by  Faraday.  The  modern  theory  of  gases  regards  them  as  composed 
of  molecules  which  are  flying  about  in  all  directions  and  constantly 
hitting  each  other.  Now  the  frequency  of  hits  obviously  depends 
on  the  number  of  molecules  flying  about  in  a  given  space.  If  we 
could  sufficiently  reduce  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  given  space 
to  make  the  hits  of  no  account  in  comparison  with  the  misses,  we 
should  have  a  state  of  things  different  from  that  which  obtains  in 
a  gas  under  ordinary  conditions.  Such  a  state  of  things,  if  Mr. 
Orookes  rightly  interprets  his  experiments,  can  actually  be  ob- 
tained by  artificial  rarefaction,  when  it  is  carried  to  a  point  which 
in  the  earlier  days  of  experimental  physics  would  have  been 
thought  equivalent  to  perfect  exhaustion.  The  so-called  vacuum 
tube  of  the  electrician  contains  a  gaseous  residuum  which,  as  the 
density  is  further  and  further  diminished,  assumes  peculiar  pro- 
perties differing  from  those  of  gas  at  ordinary  deusities.    So  great 


are  the  differences  that  Mr.  Crookes  calls  on  the  scientific  world  to 
see  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  Faraday's  prophecy. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Crookes's  results. 
We  may  note,  however,  that  the  free  molecules  of  gas  described  as 
"  radiant  matter  "  assert  themselves  as  matter  to  the  last.  Driven 
by  electrical  repulsion  along  the  vacuum  tube,  they  can  exert 
a  mechanical  force  easily  made  visible  by  proper  arrangements  ; 
and,  further,  their  motion  can  be  converted  into  heat  with 
such  clfect  as  to  pierce  the  glass  tube  itself.  Or  their  concen- 
trated hammering — the  molecular  bombardment,  as  Mr.  Crookes 
calls  it,  of  these  almost  inconceivably  minute  particles  imping- 
ing on  a  solid  mass  with  enormous  velocity — will  heat  a  piece 
of  iridio-platinum  to  dazzling  whiteness,  and  finally  melt  it. 
Again,  the  chemical  individuality  of  the  various  gases  employed 
appears  to  remain  unaffected;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  new  mag- 
netic properties  come  into  play  which,  so  far  as  the  experiments 
have  gone,  seem  to  be  independent  of  the  particular  gas  used.  The 
pressure  at  which  "  radiant  matter "  best  thrives  is  about  one- 
millionth  of  an  atmosphere  ;  by  no  means  the  lowest  that  can  be 
obtained,  for  Mr.  Crookes  has  got  a  vacuum  of  one-twenty-mil- 
liouth  corresponding  "  to  about  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  a 
barometric  column  three  miles  high.''  Criticism  in  so  strange  a 
region  must  be  left  to  the  few  physicists  who  are  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  matter.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  Mr. 
Crookes  has  brought  us  to  the  borderland  of  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant field  of  discovery.  Why,  after  the  demonstration  he  has 
himself  given  of  the  vigorously,  one  might  almost  say  brutally, 
mechanical  and  material  performances  of  his  radiant  matter,  he 
should  speak  of  "  the  borderland  where  Matter  and  Energy  seem  to 
merge  into  one  another,"  we  confess  that  we  cannot  see.  Neither 
do  we  see  how  any  possible  physical  discovery  could  make  Matter 
and  Energy  seem  to  merge  into  one  another;  at  least  so  long  as 
the  terms  are  used  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  mathematical 
physics  can  use  them.  Great  physicists  and  mathematicians  have 
more  than  once  longed  to  get  rid  of  Matter  altogether ;  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing. 

Let  us  observe  that,  even  if  "  radiant  matter "  yields  up  to 
science  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  secrets  it  seems  to  promise,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  shall  yet  have  seized  matter  in 
its  simplest  form.  Now  consider  the  distance  between  a  gas  with 
the  mean  free  path  of  its  molecules  so  enlarged  that  the  collisions 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  very  simplest  and  lowliest  piece  of 
organic  matter.  It  will  seem  immeasurable,  extravagant,  impos- 
sible. It  baffles  the  imagination  to  grasp  them  as  belonging  to  the 
same  world.  But  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  complex  compounds 
of  organic  chemistry  are  built  up  of  the  same  elements  (whether 
truly  elementary  or  not)  which  are  resolved  in  the  vacuum  tube 
into  a  relatively  primitive  freedom.  Now  take  again  the  distance 
between  the  lowest  organism  and  the  human  body,  and  see  how 
much  less  it  will  appear  in  comparison  ;  though  here,  too,  did  we 
regard  organic  nature  alone,  we  should  seem  to  find  abrupt  transi- 
tions and  impassable  gulfs.  The  fundamental  unity  of  all  life, 
which  was  the  theme  of  the  President's  address,  is  no  more  too 
vast  for  us,  and  we  are  rather  fain  to  accept  it  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief as  a  resting-place  in  the  infinite.  But  so  it  is  with  all  our 
inquiries.  The  immense  continuity  of  time  and  nature  overpowers 
us,  and  we  parcel  them  out  as  best  we  may,  and  then  fancy  that 
our  little  divisions  and  aids  to  imagination  are  something  in  nature 
herself.  Dr.  Allman's  task  in  his  opening  address  was  to  show 
how  thoroughly  the  continuity  of  natural  operation  has  been 
vindicated  in  the  science  of  life.  He  directed  the  mind's  eye  of 
his  audience  to  protoplasm,  the  substance  which  is  the  physical 
basis  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  is  to  the  biologist 
what  the  light-carrying  ether  is  to  the  physicist — a  substance,  from 
the  biologist's  point  of  view,  extremely  simple,  but  chemically  so 
complex  that  its  composition  is  not  yet  exactly  known.  From  the 
utterly  amorphous  masses  of  deep-sea  protoplasm  dredged  up  by 
exploring  expeditions  (unless  we  admit  the  objection  raised  by 
the  failure  of  the  Challenger  to  repeat  the  discovery,  to  which  Dr. 
Allman  seems  not  to  give  much  weight),  and  the  '•  minute  lumps" 
found  by  Hiickel  in  fresh  water,  through  the  amcebas  possessing 
the  first  rudiments  of  structure,  and  the  single-celled  organisms  of 
sea  and  land,  among  which  the  red  snow  plant  is  remarkable,  Dr. 
Allman  led  up  to  the  function  of  protoplasm  and  cell  in  the 
higher  animal  economies.  Blood-corpuscles  and  pigment-cells,  and 
the  egg  in  its  earlier  stages,  have  all  something  of  the  independence 
of  a  separate  organism  of  the  simplest  type.  And  the  same  thing 
is  true,  though  iess  obvious,  of  the  cells  which  are  built  together 
in  the  constant  bond  of  limbs  and  organs.  Then,  after  a  series  of 
instances  showing  the  real  correspondence  of  the  phenoniena  of 
life  in  plants  to  those  of  animals — among  which  attention  was 
called  to  the  true  respiration  of  plants,  commonly  masked  by  a 
distinct  and  more  familiar  process  in  which  oxygen  is  given  out— 
Dr.  Allman  proceeded  to  his  conclusion.  Protoplasm  is  the  uni- 
versal vehicle  of  life,  and  all  living  protoplasm  is  irritable.  These 
unifying  facts  run  through  the  whole  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  In  one  word,  "  life  is  a  property  of  protoplasm."  Here 
the  oilice  of  pure  science  might,  strictly  speaking,  be  taken  to  end, 
and  the  President  might  have  left  his  bearers,  if  he  had  thought 
fit,  to  draw  their  own  philosophical  inferences.  But  Dr.  Allman 
rightly  ignored  the  dogma  set  up  by  some  people  of  late  years  that 
scientific  eminence  is  an  absolute  disqualification  for_  entering 
on  philosophical  questions — at  least  when  the  man  of  science  dis- 
agrees with  one's  pet  theories  in  philosophy,  or  even  (which  is  the 
most  unpardonable  offence)  tells  one  that  they  are  only  scientific 
blunders  in  disguise.    Using  the  freedom  of  the  man  of  science 
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and  the  discretion  of  the  philosopher,  Dr.  Allruan  went  on  to  face 
the  question  whether  to  say  that  life  is  a  property  of  protoplasm 
is  to  say  the  same  of  thought  and  consciousness.  And  to  this  he 
gave  the  only  philosophical  answer — namely,  that  in  no  case  can 
thought  be  called  a  property  of  protoplasm  in  the  same  sense  as 
life.  For  life  is  an  external  fact,  a  function  of  matter  and  motion; 
'•but  between  thought  and  the  physical  phenomena  of  matter 
there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  there  is  no  conceivable  ana- 
logy.'' The  correlation  between  consciousness  and  organized 
living  matter  is  a  thing  in  the  region  of  observation  and  veri- 
fication, and  belongs  to  natural  science.  The  interpretation  of 
it — if  an  interpretation  be  possible— belongs  to  metaphysics.  And 
from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view  it  is  possible  to  resolve 
matter  into  a  function  of  mind,  but  not  possible  to  explain 
mind  by  matter.  Dr.  Allman  threw  out  the  daring  sugges- 
tion that,  since  the  human  miud  is  gradually  and  surely 
advancing  in  organization,  and  "  the  great  law  of  evolution  is 
shaping  the  destiny  of  our  race,"  there  may  possibly  be  evolved 
some  day  u  other  and  higher  faculties  from  which  light  may  stream 
in  upon  the  darkness,  and  reveal  to  man  the  great  mystery  of 
Thought.''  Assuredly  there  is  something  very  attractive  even  in 
the  hope  of  this  for  a  far  distant  future.  Yet  we  cannot  help  re- 
membering that  many  philosophers,  from  the  Neo-Platonists  to 
Schelling,  have  already  claimed — and  with  but  indifferent  success 
— to  be  the|possessors  of  such  a  faculty.  And,  again,  how  can  the 
course  of  evolution  be  competent  to  give  us  a  faculty  so  different 
in  kind  from  any  that  we  have  at  present  ?  It  would  be  like 
acquiring  the  power  to  realize  new  dimensions  of  space.  Posterity, 
however,  must  be  enterprising  for  itself  and  in  its  own  way.  All 
we  can  do  for  it  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  enterprise,  and  refrain 
from  dogmatizing  about  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

We  can  give  only*  a  brief  notice  to  the  work  of  the  various 
sections.  In  Section  A  Mr.  Earnshaw  brought  forward  a  physical 
sj  eculation  on  the  relations  of  matter  and  ether  which  appears  to 
have  been  favourably  received  by  competent  persons.  How  far  it 
has  been  mathematically  worked  out,  or  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  particular  phenomena,  is  not  stated  in  the  reports  we  have 
seen  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  reports  go,  the  hypothesis  has  the  air  of 
being  of  a  rational  and  usei'ul  kind,  and  not  of  the  fantastic  sort 
which  anybody  can  invent  who  has  enough  ingenuity  and  not  too 
much  knowledge.  In  the  Section  of  Biology  Professor  Mivart 
gave  an  elaborate  address  on  the  merits  of  Bullbn  and  the  gulf  be- 
tween man  and  the  lower  animals.  We  should  be  more  ready  to 
accept  the  glorification  of  Buffon  on  Mr.  Mivart's  authority  if  we 
did  not  suspect,  from  the  known  tenor  of  Mr.  Mivart's  published 
works,  that  part  of  the  real  intention  was  to  depreciate  Mr. 
Darwin.  On  the  other  point  Mr.  Mivart's  opinions  are  already 
well  known,  and  have  perhaps  been  sufficiently  discussed.  In 
the  department  of  Anthropology  (to  make  one  more  selection 
where  only  a  partial  selection  is  possible)  Mr.  Tylor  gave 
a  word  of  warning  against  the  practice  of  lumping  together 
all  pre-historic  men  as  primitive.  The  warning  does  not  come 
tjo  sco:'.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  earliest  men 
of  whom  we  have  traces  were  primitive  in  the  sense  of  being 
either  very  near  to  the  really  first  men  or  very  like  them.  Still 
less  have  we  the  right  to  assume  that  existing  savages  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  primitive  man. 
The  earliest  generations  of  men,  wherever  and  whenever  they 
have  lived,  may  have  been  further  removed  from  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  the  Stone  Age  than  the  cave-dwellers  from  us.  Yet 
assumptions  of  the  kind  above  noted  have  been  tacitly  made 
by  eminent  writers,  and  elaborate  theories  have  been  built 
upon  them.  Another  observation  of  Mr.  Tylor's  was  that  in  its 
infancy  Anthropology  seemed  to  have  only  a  few  years'  work 
before  it ;  whereas  it  is  now  seen  that  the  work  is  only  beginning. 
This  is  true  of  all  our  knowledge,  nay  of  all  our  work.  The  more 
is  done,  the  more  we  find  to  do ;  the  circle  is  ever  widening, 
never  completed.  The  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
will  find  it  already  widened,  and  will  receive,  we  hope,  the  reports 
of  many  new  conquests. 


THE  ROBUST  STYLE  OF  WRITING. 

A  MODEST  vice  is  less  offensive  than  a  virtue  which  is  always 
blowing  its  own  trumpet  and  beating  the  tom-toms  of  its  own 
complacent  conceit.  We  prefer  a  stingy  man  to  a  generous  man 
who  boasts  of  the  favours  he  confers  ;  nay,  it  is  perhaps  the  quiet 
and  unassuming  character  of  avarice  that  has  made  it  "  a  gentle- 
manly vice."  Most  people  are  so  well  aware  of  these  moral  truths 
that  they  spare  to  congratulate  themselves  in  public  on  their  own 
excellences.  Among  the  uncomfortable  exceptions  to  this  rule  is  the 
self-conscious  manly  man,  the  robust  writer,  who  has  invaded  lite- 
rature  of  late,  and  made  it  a  bear-garden.  This  creature  is  for 
ever  feeling  his  intellectual  and  moral  biceps  in  public,  thumping 
his  dilated  chest,  and  thanking  heaven  that  he  is  "  manly,  sir ; 
manly  !  "  In  presence  of  a  life,  of  a  poem,  of  a  work  of  art,  he 
first  asks,  in  a  blustering  voice,  "  Is  it  manly  ?  is  it  robust  ?  "  ' 
One  of  the  more  pleasing  and  delicate  writers  of  this  school 
has  lately  published  a  series  of  papers  on  the  "  Manliness 
of  Christ,"  and  we  may  perhaps  look  for  an  essay  on  the 
"  Boyishness  of  St.  Luke.''  The  robust  writer  is  so  preoccupied 
by  his  love  of  biceps  that  he  cannot  think,  even  for  a  moment,  of 
any  other  literary  quality.  He  is  an  art  critic  perhaps,  and  he  is  I 
confronted  with  a  landscape  in  twilight  or  a  "romantic"  interior. 


He  cries  at  once  that  twilight  and  romance  are  unmanly,  and  he 
goes  on  to  swear  by  his  god  Dagon  that  they  are  also  immoral.  It 
is  amazing  the  scent  for  immorality  that  your  robust  critic  displays. 
Every  artist  who  does  not  fall  down  and  worship  biceps,  every 
poet  who  has  a  soul  to  feel  and  a  style  to  render  shades  of  senti- 
ment and  refinements  of  character,  is  informed  by  the  robust 
writer  that  he  is  corrupting  youth.  The  robust  writer,  curiously 
enough,  knows  a  great  deal  about  corruption.  He  is  always  find- 
ing allusions  to  mysterious  iniquities,  and  hinting  at  naughty  books 
presumed  to  be  in  his  enemies'  libraries,  where  less  strong-minded 
aud  able-bodied  observers  can  detect  nothing  wrong.  So  fond  is 
he  of  blaring  about  purity  and  of  sniffing  out  impurity,  that  it  is 
scarcely  cynical  to  suspect  the  robust  writer  of  possessing  an  un- 
clean mind.  Thus  one's  admiration  of  this  swaggering  critical 
Puritan  is  checked  by  a  doubt  as  to  whether,  after  all,  he  is  any- 
thing better  than  a  hypocrite  of  the  latest  fashion. 

The  robust  writer  has  his  literary  admirations  as  well  as  his 
objects  of  indignation  and  contempt.  When  he  gels  hold  of  a 
poet,  or  an  essayist,  or  a  humourist  whom  he  thinks  it  manly 
to  admire,  he  goes  on  to  praise  him  in  his  barbarian  style. 
He  does  not,  when  he  plays  the  favourable  critic,  illumine 
"the  hapless  object  of  his  howling  homage"  with  a  flood  of 
equable  light.  He  comes  up,  like  the  north  wind,  blowing  and 
roaring,  and  through  the  'storm  of  his  eloquence  it  is  difficult  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  book  or  the  character  that  he  admires.  One 
may  instantly  recognize  the  robust  writer  by  his  love  of  the  words 
"  pedant "  and  "specialist."  Every  man  is  a  pedant  with  him  who  has 
a  clear  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  topic  about  which  he  is  igno- 
rantly  bellowing.  Exactness  and  accuracy  of  information,  nettete  of 
style,  are,  in  his  eyes,  the  mark  of  the  pedant.  It  is  an  insult  to 
him,  as  it  were,  that  other  people  should  be  learned  where  he  is 
half  learned,  should  be  scholars  where  he  is  a  smatterer,  should 
have  taken  pains  where  he  has  caught  up  the  first  random 
c  ollection  of  gossip  and  legend.  The  robust  writer  glories 
in  manly  misstatements  of  fact.  He  goes  wrong  in  dates 
to  the  extent  of  some  fifty  years,  or  perhaps  a  hundred, 
and  this  he  calls  "  sweeping  away  the  nonsensical  cobwebs  of 
pedantry."  To  let  the  robust  writer  into  a  literary  period 
is  like  letting  the  north  wind  and  an  untutored  housemaid  with 
her  broom  into  the  study  of  a  man  of  letters.  All  the  notes  and 
papers  are  blown  about  and  confused,  all  the  books  are  turned 
upside  down  and  arranged  in  the  wrong  places.  The  effect  is 
perhaps  rather  picturesque  in  its  way ;  but  the  whole  muddle 
must  be  cleared  off,  and  order  must  be  brought  back  with  infinite 
pains.  If  any  critic  attempts  to  restore  order  where  the 
robust  writer  has  gone  before  in  his  turbulent  style,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  be  called  a  "specialist,"  a  "jelant," 
and  a  "  Dryasdust."  There  is  much  merit  in  knowing  things 
wrongly,  in  knowing  half-truths,  in  drawing  false  conclusions 
from  ludicrous  premisses,  when  it  is  the  robust  writer  that  has 
done  these  things.  To  set  him  light  is  to  stamp  oneself  a 
pedant,  a  trifler,  a  tame,  minute,  laborious  nincompoop.  Terms 
like  these,  or  stronger,  have  lately  been  applied  by  the  robustest 
of  all  writers  on  classical  subjects,  first,  to  the  ancient  critics 
who,  with  pains  and  labour,  secured  for  us  respectable  texts  of  the 
classics;  secondly,  to  the  modern  scholars  who  have  set  the 
manly  one  right  when  he  has  published  nonsense.  It  is  difficult 
at  present  to  face  the  wrath  of  the  robust ;  for  by  pushing,  shout- 
ing, and  practising  the  arts  of  popularity  they  have  managed  to 
seem  fine  honest  fellows,  with  no  nonsense  about  them.  More 
careful  and  quiet  critics  must  take  heart,  must  not  let  themselves 
be  browbeaten.  All  work  based  on  mere  indolence,  and  buttressed 
by  mere  assertion,  must  soon  drop  to  pieces  and  perish  wit  h  other 
fallacies  well  trumpeted  in  their  time. 

If  there  were  reason  to  fear  that  the  robust  school  would  last 
long  and  have  permanent  influence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  criticism  can  never  really  repose  on  the  caprke  of  the  half- 
educated.  If  it  be  true  that  the  aim  of  criticism  (and  almost  all 
writing  except  fiction  is  critical  now)  is  to  see  things  as  they  are,  the 
robust  writer  is  at  once  out  of  court.  He  does  not  in  the  least  wish 
to  see  things  as  they  are,  as  they  stand  related  to  the  life  of 
men  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  they  existed. 
He  merely  drags  them  into  connexion  with  his  craze  for  "manli- 
ness "  and  "  open  air,"  and  with  his  great  critical  canon  that  all 
good  work  is  popular,  and  that  no  work  not  popular  is  good.  The 
unlimited  and  unconditional  assertion  of  that  canon  is  itself  as 
mere  a  bid  for  popularity  as  ever  politician  made  who  pro- 
mised to  abolish  the  Income-tax.  In  artistic  work  there  are 
many  species  and  vast  variety.  It  may  be  said  with  his- 
torical truth  that  the  greatest  poetry,  the  supreme  attempts 
to  mirror  human  action  and  human  life  in  song,  have  been, 
and  always  will  be,  popular.  The  world  at  large  is  here  the 
best  judge  in  the  long  run,  and  the  true  patron  of  great  poets,  of 
yEschylus,  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Moliere,  and  the  world  often  con- 
tradicts the  robust  contemporary  scolder.  Having  got  hold  of  the 
truth  that  "the  common  reader"  is  the  ultimate  judge,  the 
robust  writer  at  once  becomes  a  kind  of  literary  demagogue.  The 
public  of  the  day  and  of  the  hour  is  made  by  him,  the  true  judge 
of  all  art.  He  declines  to  observe  that  there  are  such  things  as 
various  species  and  various  grades  of  merit.  He  will  not  hear  of 
beauty  which  does  not  at  once  win  the  popular  verdict.  Thus  a 
robust  writer,  if  he  concerns  himself  with  the  poetry  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  will  as  certainly  call  Gray  "  a  prig  and  a  pedant " 
as  he  will  bespatter  "  dear  old  Sam  "  and  "  stout  English  Churchill " 
with  his  praises.  Gray  was  not,  nor  was  it  natural  that  he  should 
be,  immediately  popular.     Johnson  says,  speaking  of  the  "  two 
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sister  odes,"  that  "  either  vulgar  ignorance  or  common  sense  at  first 
universally  rejected  them."  And  that  great  man  and  good  (though 
robust)  critic,  declares  that  this  and  that  of  Gray's  stanzas  are 
"  unworthy  of  further  notice.  Criticism  disdains  to  chase  a 
scboolboy  to  his  commonplaces."  He  adds,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  British  manliness,  that  "  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  Irom 
Art  degrades  Nature,"  by  which  judgment  he  disposes  not  only  of 
Gray's  best  things,  but  of  many  of  the  best  things  in  Homer. 
Then  Johnson  ends  with  a  commonplace  so  false  that  it  will  never 
cease  to  attract  and  charm  the  robust-minded,  and  so  sounding  that 
they  will  always  be  repeating  it,  though  they  know  not  its  author. 
"  We  are  affected  only  as  we  believe,  we  are  improved  only 
as  we  find  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  Bard  promotes  any  truth,  political  or  moral."  "We 
have  no  Johnson,  but  the  small  change  (in  copper)  of  that  great, 
blunt  genius,  is  everywhere  current.  The  herd  of  manly  critics  is 
pronouncing  its  brawling  judgment  "  all  day  long  on  all  things,  un- 
ashamed." When  we  hear  or  read  their  criticisms,  when  we  are  told 
that  this  artist  is  "affected,"  or  "childish,"  or  a  plagiarist ;  that  such 
or  sucha  poetdeals  in  "  glittering  accumulations  of  ungraceful  orna- 
ment," that  his  "  images  are  magnified  by  affectation,"  that  he  sings 
only  for  a  clique  of  silly  sworn  admirers,  let  us  remember  Johnson 
and  Gray,  and  the  later  judgment  of  true  lovers  of  poetry.  Johnson 
said  that  Gray  was  "  effeminate,"  spoke  of  his  "  fantastic  foppery," 
declared  that  his  ideas  were  "  outrageous  and  incongruous/'  He 
called  the  line  "Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  wretched, 
and  said  that  Gray  "  had  no  other  line  so  bad."  He  called  the 
suicide  of  the  Bard  a  cheap  invention — "  suicide  is  always  to  be 
had,  wit  hout  expense  of  thought " — and  a  "  bad  example  "  to  youth. 
The  youth  of  five  or  six  generations  has  learned  Gray's  "  Bard  " 
by  heart,  in  spite  of  Johnson's  knock-down  criticism ;  but  we 
never  heard  that  any  boy  or  girl  was  induced  by  the  example  o  f 
the  Celtic  minstrel  to  commit  suicide.  But  a  criticism  in  the  robust 
style  is  never  complete  till  its  author  has  added  to  all  the  artistic 
blame  at  his  command  the  far-fetched  charge  of  immorality. 

While  deploring  the  excesses  of  the  robust  school  in  letters,  the 
observer  must  admit  that  the  lisping  school  of  writers  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  its  existence.  Because  some  men  of  genius  have  lived 
fastidious  and  retired,  and,  like  Gray,  "  have  affected  effeminacy 
before  those  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  please,"  the  members  of 
the  modern  lisping  school  must  also  conceal  themselves  in  alcoves 
whence  no  one  wishes  to  extract  them.  In  their  writings  they 
always  go  in,  so  to  speak,  for  the  "  remote,"  and  care  for  no  poet 
whose  works  have  got  into  a  second  edition.  Their  painters  are  the 
faintest  stars  in  the  great  Italian  galaxy.  Their  style  is  as  pretty 
and  as  valuable  as  the  cheap  rococo  jewelry,  with  sham  gold,  sham 
turquoises,  sham  rubies,  which  is  common  in  Swiss  curiosity  shops. 
It  is  probable  that  a  natural  reaction  against  this  dubious  dandy- 
ism has  driven  many  a  man  of  sense  into  the  robust  camp.  But 
these  reactions  are  the  very  things  that  we  must  learn  to  resist. 
The  robust  and  the  lisping  schools  are  filled  by  feeble  persons 
driven  into  them  by  mere  dislike  of  their  opposites.  Every  one 
who  would  see  art  and  nature  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are 
coloured  by  prejudices  and  affectations,  must  leave  these  and  all 
other  camps  and  cliques.  For  robustness,  too,  is  an  affecta- 
tion, and  the  manly  writer,  with  his  love  of  all  the  brutes  and 
bullies  in  history,  is  too  often  &  poseur. 


LOCH  FISHIXG. 

TN  the  late  Mr.  St.  John's  Sketches  of  Sport  in  the  Highlands 
-L  there  is  a  passage  in  which  the  writer  graphically  describes  his 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  intrusion  of  a  steamer  into  a 
romantic  part  of  Loch  Ness.  The  day  was  bright,  and  the  water 
like  glass,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  rising  of  a  trout ; 
crags  and  beech  trees  were  reflected  in  the  loch,  and  everything 
was  loveliness  and  serenity.  The  vision  of  beauty  was,  however, 
rudely  disturbed  and  the  writer's  enjoyment  spoiled  by  a  puffing 
steamer  with  its  accompaniments  of  smoke,  noise,  fiddles,  the 
glaring  parasols  of  holiday-makers,  and  the  superficial  comments  of 
cockneys.  But  no  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  St.  John  that  many 
districts  of  Scotland  abound  in  small  lochs  where  a  paddle  will 
never  splash  and  on  which  a  cockle  boat  has  never  floated,  and  that 
there  are  tracts  in  the  Lowlands  which,  for  picturesqueness  and  in- 
accessibility, might  make  the  traveller  think  he  was  in  the  wilds  of 
Sutherlandshire.  For  the  fisherman  such  spots  have  inexpressible 
attractions  ;  and  the  tourist  may  admit  that,  if  the  mountains  are 
not  so  grand  and  the  water  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Shin  or  Loch  Maree,  yet  Ayrshire  and  Kirkcudbright, 
and  parts  of  the  Lowlands,  can  show  nooks  in  their  hills  which 
have  not  been  vulgarized  by  becoming  the  battle-field  of  Water 
Companies  and  the  theme  of  Special  Correspondents. 

To  an  ardent  fisherman  from  the  South,  accustomed  only  to  some 
well-fished  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  a  railway,  or  to  the  strict  rules 
and  provisions  of  a  club  formed  for  the  preservation  of  the  Kennett 
or  the  Itchen,  there  is  at  first  something  exquisitely  alluring  in 
the  list  of  lochs  which  he  will  find  in  such  books  as  the  Sportsman's 
and  Tourist's  Guide.  Everything  seems  to  promise  a  delicious 
combination  of  picturesque  scenery,  pure  mountain  air,  and  well- 
filled  baskets.  Lochs  with  names  never  mentioned  by  Scott,  Chris- 
topher North,  or  Aytoun,  with  sandy  bays  dotted  with  islets  and 
fed  by  innumerable  mountain  torrents,  perplex  him  by  their  very 
number.  Some  are  described  in  the  puide-books  or  in  the  Rambles 
of  some  local  chronicler  as  swarming  with  trout,  which,  though 


rarely  exceeding  half  a  pound  in  weight,  rise  greedily  at  the  fly, 
while  others  contain  monsters  that  might  lead  the  bewildered 
angler  to  think  he  had  hooked  a  fresh-river  salmon.  Another 
charm  in  the  narrative  is  that  leave,  or  liberty,  as  it  is  termed, 
to  fish  in  these  splendid  reservoirs  is  obtained  with  the  utmost 
ease.  No  oligarchical  club  has  taken  a  lease,  nor  has  an 
association  been  formed  which  retails  weekly  tickets  at  fabulous 
and  absurd  prices.  There  is  no  ominous  board  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pass  below  the  loch  which  warns  off  trespassers  and 
threatens  them  with  the  terrors  of  the  Scotch  law.  Fishing 
rights  exist ;  but  then  the  proprietor  does  not  fish  himself,  and 
permission  can  be  obtained  by  a  civil  requisition  addressed  to  the 
agent.  A  tackle-maker  at  the  nearest  town  has  always  on  hand  a 
number  of  flies,  admirably  suited  to  each  particular  water;  an 
obliging  farmer,  one  of  the  best  anglers  in  the  district,  is  in- 
variably ready  to  pour  out  volumes  of  information  to  any  gentle- 
man who  brings  a  note  from  the  "factor";  and  the  shepherd 
whose  hut  lies  just  above  the  lake  and  under  "  Black  Craig  "  can, 
at  a  pinch,  put  up  for  the  night  a  couple  of  anglers  who  are  pre- 
pared to  rough  it  on  porridge,  good  milk,  newly-caught  trout,  and 
unadulterated  whisky.  Occasionally,  too,  there  may  be  a  boat  on 
the  loch,  with  the  key  of  which  the  said  shepherd  is  entrusted. 
But  in  any  case,  what  with  obliging  agents  and  chamberlains, 
promises  of  capital  sport  and  heavy  creels,  lovely  scenery  and 
delicious  air,  the  unsophisticated  visitor  congratulates  himself  on 
having  made  a  grand  discovery,  and  wonders  why  his  friends  per- 
sist in  trying  Welsh  streams  which  have  been  emptied  by  poachers, 
or  mooring  a  punt  for  worthless  barbel  and  contemptible  gudgeon 
in  some  cherished  "  swim  "  near  Maidenhead  or  Teddiugton. 

It  must  be  said,  in  fairness,  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
above  picture,  though  every  feature  of  it  is  strictly  true.    In  the 
first  place,  driving  or  riding  to  these  angling  waters  is  out  of  the 
question.    Now  and  then  a  railway  may  drop  a  passenger  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  loch,  but  it  generally  happens  that  the  last  re- 
turn train  passes  the  station  just  at  the  very  time  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  trout,  after  sulking  all  day  under  big  stones,  may  be 
expected  to  rise.  In  other  cases  a  "bus,"  perhaps,  takes  the  angler 
six  miles  on  his  destination,  or  a  "  machine  "  can  be  hired  from  a 
neighbouring  inn.    But  far  oftener  it  will  be  found  that  the 
nearest  point  to  which  wheel  or  hoof  can  bring  the  impatient 
sportsman  is  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  loch  itself.    The  road 
seems  to  recall  the  description  of  that  given  by  Friar  Tuck  from 
the  recesses  of  his  hermitage  to  King  Richard  when,  as  the  Black 
Knight,  he  stood  knocking  at  the  door.    It  "  is  easy  to  hit."  The 
path  from  the  wood  leads  to  a  morass,  and  thence  to  a  ford, 
"which,  as  the  rains  have  abated,  may  now  be  passable."  The 
traveller,  like  the  said  Knight,  if  he  surmounts  these  trifling  diffi- 
culties, will  have  to  take  care  of  his  footing  up  the  left  bank,  as  it  is 
"  somewhat  precipitous  " ;  and  he  must  then  keep  straight  forward 
over  the  sheep  track,  till  he  has  accomplished  his  long  walk,  with 
the  traditional   "  bittock "  tacked  on  to  the  end.     When  at 
last,  after  climbing  one  or  more  passes  —  for  these  lochs  are 
found  at  elevations  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet — 
he  sees  before  him  a  sheet  of  water,  the  trials  of  his  faith  may  not 
be  at  an  end.    The  shepherd  has  taken  to  the  "  hull,"  and  the 
gudewife  has  mislaid  the  key  of  the  boathouse  ;  or,  if  the  boat  is 
found,  it  is  half  full  of  water,  and  must  be  baled  out.  After 
baling,  it  still  leaks  for  want  of  a  coat  of  paint.    If  there  is  no 
boat,  as  generally  is  the  case,  the  alternative  may  be  fishing  stock- 
ings and  waders.  But  india-rubber  stockings  and  light  brogues  are 
suited  to  sand  and  water,  and  not  to  heather  and  rocks ;  and  a 
complete  change  of  suit,  involving  the  services  of  a  boy  to  carry 
it,  is  necessary  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  day's  sport. 
However,  at  last,  everything  is  in  order.    You  have  breasted  the 
hill,  wiped  the  perspiration  from  your  brow,  adjusted  your  rod, 
selected  your  most  captivating  flies,  and  have  only  to  look  out  for 
the  most  likely  feeding-grounds.    Here,  again,  the  angler  who 
knows  to  a  nicety  the  best  pools  in  the  Yore  or  the  Eden,  and  perhaps 
in  the  Nith  and  the  Annan  to  boot,  surveys  with  a  rueful  coun- 
tenance the  unbroken  expanse  of  a  mile  of  water,  and  knows  not 
where  to  begin.  Like  the  Irishman's  speech,  which  was  all  "  pith," 
Loch  Craig-an-Darroch,  and  the  Lochs  of  the  Cleugh  and  the 
Knowes,  seem  all  one  continuous  pool.     There  is  no  knowing 
where  to  begin.    A  deliberate  survey  of  the  shore,  aided  by 
that  intuition  which  comes  to  the  true  sportsman's  aid  even  in  the 
strangest  of  countries,  reveals  a  sandy  bay  with  a  few  weeds  in 
one  corner  and  a  shelving  bottom.    Or  there  may  be  a  flat  rock  to 
be  reached  by  a  little  wading,  or  a  point  where  a  burn  enters  or 
leaves  the  loch,  or  there  is  a  particular  bend  in  the  shore  which 
invites  the  hand  and  eye  of  experience.     But  here  a  further 
hitch  may  occur.    The  loch  has,  it  is  true,  remained  undisturbed 
for  a  month,  or  since  two  "  bits  of  Glasgow  bodies,"  to  use  the 
shepherd's  language,  tilled  their  creels  with  capital  trout  in  less 
than  two  hours.  There  is  just  the  curling  breeze  which  the  angler 
loves,  and  which  carries  out  his  line  some  thirty  feet  from  the 
shore.    It  is  early  in  the  season,  and  the  fish  cannot  be  sated ; 
everything  has  promised  an  angling  day ;  the  two  ilies  and  the 
dropper  tail  like  thistledown  on  the  water;  the  fisherman  himself 
was  never  in  better  form  ;  and  yet  not  a  fin  stirs  nor  is  a  ring 
made  by  a  fish.    To  add  to  the  disappointment,  the  local  farmer 
or  gillie,  with  exasperating  civility,  gives  you  a  minute  account  of 
the  peculiarities  of  a  locliwhich  he  has  known  since  his  boyhood, 
and  of  the  habits  of  its  tenants,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  careful 
statement  of  the  guide-books.  The  monsters  of  3  lbs.  and  4  lbs.  which 
you  relied  on  are  not  to  be  had  in  this  loch  at  all,  but  in  another, 
a  good  nine  miles  off'  as  the  crow  flies.    The  water  you  are 
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vainly  whipping  contains  no  big  trout,  but  shoals  of  fish  averaging 
fire  to  the  pound,  exquisite  in  flavour,  ready  to  take  anything  in 
the  shape  of  fur  or  feather  when  the  tit  is  on  them,  but  of  a 
temper  even  more  capricious  than  the  ordinary  fanciful  trout. 
Similarly  unpleasant  criticisms  are  made  regarding  the  nature  of 
your  flies.  Helving  on  the  best  authorities  you  have  brought  the 
black  palmer  and  the  cock-a-bondhu.  but  your  ruthless  adviser 
scans  them  suspiciously  and  suggests aD  extraordinary  combination 
of  a  gaudy  fly  with  a  yellow  body  and  a  dash  of  blue  in  its  wings. 
You  search  your  book  in  desperation,  or  else  sit  down  calmly  on 
a  tuft  of  heather  and  manufacture  from  the  raw  materials  the  best 
imitation  in  your  power.  Equally  perplexing  are  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  local  celebrities  as  to  how  the  loch  should  be  fished 
and  what  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  arc  the  most  favourable 
for  sport.  One  paramount  authority  stands  out  for  a  moderate 
breeze,  a  cloudy  sky,  and  a  low  mist  stealing  over  the  waters. 
Another  resolutely  prefers  a  stiff  gale,  such  as  makes  your 
miniature  Beuacus  foam  and  rise  like  the  sea,  and  does  not  mind 
if  the  sun  shines  overhead  in  all  its  brilliance.  In  one  page  you 
are  warned  that  it  is  no  use  casting  a  line  in  these  cold  and  cheer- 
less waters  before  Midsummer;  while  an  unwritten  tradition  holds, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  capital  bags  may  be  made  at  Whitsuntide, 
but  never  later.  One  instructor  tells  you  to  wade  a  few  steps  and 
cast  your  line  into  the  deeper  waters ;  another  recommends  you 
to  choose  a  shallow  bay,  walk  out  as  far  as  possible,  turn  your 
back  to  the  deep  part,  and  tish  towards  t  he  shore.  While  the 
doubts  of  these  commentators  are  being  gradually  resolved,  the  fish 
at  last  begin  to  rise.  You  hook  a  fair  lish,  which  breaks  away 
after  a  few  struggles,  and  console  yourself  for  your  disappointment 
by  landing  another  over  half  a  pound.  In  a  short  time  the  trout 
dash  at  anything.  The  breeze  falls,  but  the  fish  still  rise ;  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  lake  seems  to  boil  like  a  kettle  ;  and 
your  patience  is  rewarded  by  a  basket  of  pink  lish,  in  excellent 
condition  and  of  remarkable  agility  and  strength. 

Every  now  and  then  the  angler,  in  addition  to  several  dozen  of 
fish  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  does  come  across  some  of  the 
monsters  regarding  which  hopeful  innkeepers  and  idle  gillies  had 
given  glowing  descriptions.  But  the  charm  of  such  expeditions 
does  not  consist  in  the  weight  or  number  of  the  catch.  Every 
good  angler  is  a  bit  of  a  naturalist,  and  this  kind  of  fishing  affords 
rare  opportunities  for  observing  the  habits  of  birds  with  their 
young,  and  of  such  wild  animals  as  the  snare  or  gun  of  the  game- 
keeper has  not  yet  annihilated.  Eagles  are  no  longer  seen  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  though  we  know  a  huge  hill  whence  a  pah- 
were  taken  when  young,  just  twenty  years  ago.  The  real  wild 
cat  has  vanished,  or  has  given  way  to  the  domestic  animal  that 
infests  woods  and  hunts  on  its  own  account ;  the  badger  is 
rare,  but  the  hill  fox  has  her  litter  in  the  roughest  boulders  at  the 
head  of  many  a  glen ;  and  occasionally  a  tremendous  splash  and 
the  appearance  of  a  round  dark  form  at  the  top  of  the  water 
reminds  the  sportsman  that  he  has  the  otter  for  a  partner  in  his 
day's  excursion.  High  above  him  in  the  air  he  will  see  a  pair  of 
gleds  ;  a  cock  grouse  will  crow  to  its  mate,  unconscious  of  danger, 
on  the  hillock  below  which  he  is  fishing ;  and  as  he  crosses  a 
reedy  burn  at  one  corner  of  the  lake,  he  disturbs  a  wild  duck 
with  a  goodly  brood  of  flappers.  Altogether,  the  novelty  of  the 
situation,  the  wildness  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  rich  colour, 
the  variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  keen  sense  of  health  and 
activity,  combine  to  give  a  zest  to  these  trips  which  may  be  wholly 
wanting  or  may  be  less  enjoyed  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  rushing 
streams  that  teem  with  fresh-run  sea  trout  or  vigorous  grilse  and 
salmon.  Then  several  of  these  mountain  lakes  contain  pike  of 
large  size  ;  not  the  base-born  and  coarse-fed  genus  which  Macaulay 
described  as  battening  on  the  floating  garbage  of  the  Tiber,  and 
which  Juvenal,  before  Macaulay,  had  satirized  as 

Vernula  riparian,  ijinyuis  torrente  cloaca, 

but  a  monster  fed  on  trout  and  char,  swimming  in  waters  pure 
and  wholesome  as  the  heather  around  tlieru,  white  in  flesh  and 
sound  in  texture.  Occasionally,  where  facilities  of  communication 
allow,  pike  are  taken  in  the  drag-net,  and  we  have  known 
one  of  twenty-seven  pounds  caught  in  this  way  far  up  in  the  hills. 
But  they  can  also  be  trolled  for  successfully  with  the  "spoon 
bait  v  or  the  "  phantom  minnow/'  It  is  a  fact  that  the  existence 
of  large  pike  is  not  incompatible  with  that  of  large  trout.  Only 
the  fittest  and  most  active  of  the  latter  survive,  and  grow  to  the 
size  of  four  and  five  pounds.  Many  of  them,  we  must  add,  bear 
ou  their  backs  and  tails  the  unmistakable  marks  of  the  pike's  teeth, 
which  they  have  just  managed  to  escape,  after  a  short  struggle. 
But  the  destruction  of  half-pounders  goes  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the 
insatiable  angler  who  likes  to  number  his  take  by  dozens  bestows 
a  malediction  on  the  ill-advised  proprietor  who  first  introduced 
pike  into  a  mountain  lake.  The  same  waters  contain  char,  or,  as 
the  natives  term  them,  "  trout  of  another  sort,"  and  in  the  autumn, 
or  even  earlier,  after  heavy  "  spates/'  very  large  lake  trout  may  be 
taken  by  a  worm  in  any  of  the  small  brooks  which  feed  the  lakes. 
The  existence  of  trout  during  such  winters  as  the  last,  when  thick 
ice  covered  the  surface  for  ten  weeks  together,  is  of  course  ac- 
counted for  by  hybernation.  That  they  vary  in  colour  according 
as  the  waters  are  clear  or  peaty,  has  long  been  well  known  ;  and 
a  genuine  gastronomist  can  even  distinguish  j>rimo  morsu,  what 
loch  or  stream  has  furnished  his  breakfast. 

Taken  a3  a  whole,  these  rambles  need  never  disappoint.  There 
is  always  something  which  compensates  for  the  toil.  The  takes  are 
occasionally  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  but  the  most  exorbitant  demand. 
Scenes  of  woodland  beauty  will  be  succeeded  by  a  huge  expanse  of 


wild  moorland,  crowned  by  mountains  over  two  thousand  feet  in 
height.  Old  castles  placed  ou  islands  or  rocky  promontories  will 
recall  traditions  of  the  Bruce  and  the  Douglas,  of  endless  Maxwells 
and  Johnstoues,  or  of  the  ancestors  of  "  the  Duke."  From  the 
heights  in  some  one  Lowland  couuty  on  a  clear  day  may  be  seen 
either  the  well-known  craig  of  Ailsa,  or  the  whole  range  of  the  Isle 
of  .Man,  or  the  Irish  coast,  or  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumberlaud.  An  ichthyologist  may  speculate  on  the 
peculiar  fish  called  the  veudace  or  vendiss,  which  is  confined  to 
two  lochs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochmaben.  This  fish,  we  are 
told,  scorns  a  worm  and  never  rises  to  a  fly,  but  is  taken  in  nets 
once  a  year  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  in  Dumfriesshire  called 
the  Yendace  Club.  Scott,  whom  nothing  of  this  sort  escaped,  in- 
cludes this  fish  in  the  catalogue  mentioned  by  Roland  Gramme  in 
the  Abbot.  To  a  geologist  who  has  read  the  instructive  volumes 
of  Professor  Geikie,  the  lochs  and  hills  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Kirk- 
cudbright will  supply  a  pregnant  commentary  on  the  glacial  period. 
And  the  philologist  and  antiquary  might  spend  his  time  to  less 
profit  than  by  inquiring  into  the  derivation  of  such  unfamiliar 
sounds  as  the  Oog  burn,  the  Byre  burn,  and  the  Hewk  burn,  the 
Chanlock,  the  Oarron,  and  the  Tima,  the  Orickup,  the  Garpol  and 
the  Glenzier,  the  MossPaul  and  the  Unthank,  the  Bodesbeck  and 
the  PolMoody,  the  Glengabber,  the  Goukston,  the  Glenmanno, 
the  Glenglass,  the  Greete,  the  Poppelbeck,  and  the  Spotfore,  the 
W7hang,  the  Muck,  and  the  Noddle,  the  Tig  and  the  Polkebbuck, 
and  other  innumerable  burns  and  waters  connected  with  Lowland 
lochs,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  clear  as  crystal  or  black  as  peat. 


PROFESSIONAL  BEAUTIES. 

"13EATJTIES  are  sometimes  out  of  fashion.  We  do  not  deny 
JD  that  beautiful  women  are  always  more  or  less  admired,  but 
beauty-mania,  like  other  manias,  is  an  occasional  epidemic,  and  not  a 
chronic  disease.  Even  when  beauties  are  in  fashion,  only  one  variety 
commands  the  market  at  a  time.  There  are  men  living  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  political  beauty  was 
dominant.  The  woman  of  this  description  was  on  rather  a  large 
scale — mature  and  strong-minded.  She  flirted  with  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  and  her  boudoir  was  supposed  to  be  a  hot- 
bed of  political  intrigue.  If  she  had  been  as  powerful  as  she 
pretended,  no  monarch  could  have  called  his  kingdom  his  own  ; 
but,  although  the  world  took  her  too  much  at  her  own  valuation,, 
she  was  in  reality  little  better  than  a  lion-hunter  and  busybody. 
The  queens  of  another  period  were  the  young,  the  innocent,  and 
the  fair.  Many  of  their  portraits  are  still  extant,  in  which  they 
appear  in  long  limp  white  garments,  with  waists  just  below  their 
arm-pits.  They  would  have  been  voted  slow  in  our  time,  but  in  . 
their  own  day  they  were  considered  models  of  purity  and  grace.. 
They  had  little  to  say  for  themselves,  but  poetry  was  written  to 
them  by  the  ream.  Their  loveliness  was  of  the  wishy-washy 
style,  and  they  were  pure  because  they  knew  no  better.  Very 
different  were  the  heroic  beauties.  They  would  be  thought  bores 
and  blue-stockings  in  these  days,  and  they  were  probably  very 
flighty  in  their  own.  "  Emancipated  women  "  have  fortunately  not 
been  hitherto  beautiful,  and  fashionable  beauties  have  not  yet 
been  champions  of  women's  rights.  Religious  beauties  have 
throughout  history  had  occasional  reigns,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
beautiful  demons  have  had  their  turn  more  frequently. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  beauties  are  now  in  fashion.  Indeed  so 
fashionable  are  they  that  to  be  a  beauty  is  one  of  the  recognized 
professions.  Amateur  beauties  are  despised  and  neglected,  and 
have  no  more  chance  of  success  than  a  medical  man  with  no 
diploma.  The  faces  of  the  leading  statesmen,  barristers,  and 
physicians,  are  not  so  familiar  as  those  of  the  leading  beauties. 
Marriage  seems  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  recognition  as  a 
beauty  in  these  days.  When  the  pretty  woman  has  been  married 
she  has,  as  it  were,  passed  the  first  examination — the  "  smalls  "  of 
beauty.  A  woman  hardly  attains  to  her  full  beauty  until  she  is 
twenty-two,  and  if  she  is  not  married  by  that  time  the  world 
thinks  that  she  ought  to  be.  Having  passed  her  "  little  go,"  the 
candidate  has  to  enter  into  a  competitive  examination,  the 
examiners  for  which  are  fashionable  men  of  the  faster  sort,  but 
only  a  small  number  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  ranks  of  pro- 
fessional beauties. 

In  all  professions  and  trades,  the  way  to  get  on,  according  to 
modern  notions,  is  to  advertise,  and  beauties  are  not  slow  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  method  of  attaining  fame.  We  consequently 
find  them  advertised,  like  lost  terriers  and  missionary  meetings,  in 
shop  windows.  Beauties  contrive  to  combine  the  two  important 
modern  agencies  of  advertisement  and  photography  in  their  thirst, 
for  admiration,  and  we  see  their  names  and  their  photographs  in  so 
many  windows  that,  were  it  not  impossible  to  be  tired  of  them,  we 
niifht  grow  slightly  weary  of  the  perpetual  repetition.  The  simple 
might  expect  to  find  the  cartes  de  visite  of  the  husbands  by  the 
side  of  their  wives.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  we  look  at  a  photograph 
of  one  of  the  beauties  in  a  London  shop  window,  we  shall  probably 
find  the  representation  of  Cardinal  Manning  on  one  side  of  it  and 
that  of  an  eminent  murderer  on  the  other.  All  three  are  notabilities 
in  their  way;  but  with  this  difference,  that  neither  the  Cardinal 
nor  the  murderer  has  any  wish  to  be  advertised,  whereas  this  is  the 
heart's  desire  of  the  beauty.  Tho  persistency  of  the  latter  in 
this  pursuit  is  amazing.  She  even  rivals  the  patent-medicine 
monger,  who  takes  a  column  of  a  daily  paper  to  explain  that  his 
wonderful  syrup  is  good  for  headache,  heartburn,  chronic  rheuma- 
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tistn,  and  pulmonary  complaints.  She  is  not  to  be  beaten  by  the 
quack,  and  occupies  a  large  space  in  every  shop  window  of  a 
certain  type,  portrayed  in  as  many  aspects  as  the  unfailing 
physic.  She  seems  to  say,  "  Look  at  me  in  this  position, 
and  if  you  do  not  then  admire  me,  look  at  me  in  that.  Don't  I 
look  bewitching  under  an  umbrella,  and  cannot  I  melt  your  stony 
heart  by  standing  with  my  head  on  one  side  and  my  thumb 
in  my  mouth  ?  Look  at  me,  buy  me,  talk  about  me,  and  oh, 
write  about  me!  Speak  of  me  as  the  beautiful  Mrs.  A.,  and  say 
that  I  am  lovelier  than  Mrs.  B."  And  thus  the  beauty  hopes  to 
gain  even  more  celebrity  than  the  antibilious  pills  iu  the  chemist's 
window  next  door.  She  would  despise  the  comparatively  obscure 
lame  to  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  her  photograph  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  good  society.  There  are  other  worlds  for  her 
to  conquer.  Are  there  not  the  shop  boys  and  the  city  clerks — 
yea,  and  even  the  errand  boys  ?  Is  life  worth  having  unless  every 
snob  will  turn  to  look  at  her  in  the  Parks  and  the  streets? 
Wherever  we  go  in  our  great  metropolis,  we  seem  unable  to  escape 
the  well-known  faces  of  the  beauties,  and  in  the  public  picture- 
galleries  we  find  them  in  the  characters  of  Nymphs,  Vestals,  or 
Sylphs.  We  suppose  we  shall  see  them  before  long,  "  done  "  at 
full-length  in  marble,  as  Venuses. 

The  conversation  in  good  society  is  occasionally  rather  common- 
place, aud  the  weather  or  the  parties  of  yesterday  and  to-day  form 
the  principal  topics  of  polite  small-talk.  A  fresh  subject  of  in- 
terest, therefore,  in  a  world  where  there  is  apparently  so  little 
that  is  interesting,  must  necessarily  be  a  boon.  Formerly,  such 
observations  as  "  What  a  crowd  there  was  at  Lady  A.'s  last  night !" 
and  "  lam  afraid  it  is  going  to  rain,''  brought  the  average  fashion- 
able man  pretty  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  conversational  tether ; 
but  now  the  remark  that  "  Mrs.  B.  is  looking  very  well  this  morn- 
ing "  increases  his  resources  fifty  per  cent.  The  approach  in  the 
Park  of  one  of  the  beauties  attracts  an  attention  which  used 
to  be  accorded  to  royalty  only,  and  the  privilege  of  being  un- 
blushingly  stared  at  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  blood  royal 
Professional  beauties  have  a  class  of  journal  specially  devoted 
to  their  glorification.  Here  their  sayings  and  doings  are  faithfully 
chronicled.  Occasionally  a  long  article  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  their  charms,  and  they  generally  monopolize  prominent 
paragraphs.  No  description  of  a  race-meeting  in  any  newspaper 
is  complete  without  a  description  of  the  dresses  worn  by 
the  professional  beauties,  and  a  bazaar  or  fancy  fair  is  un- 
noticed unless  they  are  present.  For  a  time,  during  the  late 
London  season,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  celebrated  French 
actress  who  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm  by  the  once 
straitlaced  English  threatened  to  obscure  our  national  beauties. 
Columns  of  the  so-called  "  society  journals  "  were  devoted  to  her, 
in  which  she  was  briefly  described  as  "  she."  But  "  she  "  has 
now  left  our  shores,  and  the  erring  devotees  have  returned  to 
worship  at  the  shrines  of  the  beauties.  The  appearance  of  the 
goddesses  is  again  chronicled  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  price 
of  Consols  or  the  rainfall,  and  their  proceedings  and  whereabouts 
are  more  faithfully  recounted  thau  those  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
herself.  Writers  in  the  fashionable  journals  seem  to  attach  more 
importance  to  the  blowing  of  the  nose  of  a  professional  beauty 
than  to  a  general  engagement  at  the  Cape. 

Old-fashioned  people  marvel  much  at  the  homage  paid  to  the 
professional  beauties  in  Society.  If  one  of  them  stays  at  the 
house  of  a  lion-hunting  old  peer  she  is  taken  in  to  dinner  by  her 
host,  in  precedence  of  ladies  of  far  superior  rank.  Her  wishes 
are  law  as  to  the  arrangements  and  amusements  of  the  whole 
party,  aud  everything  is  made  subservient  to  her  whims.  She 
generally  has  a  little  court  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  waiting ; 
and,  if  you  invite  her  to  your  house,  you  must  ask  some  of 
these  to  meet  her,  or  she  will  be  bored  and  sulky.  When 
you  have  succeeded  in  persuading  a  beauty  to  stay  with 
you,  you  must  of  course  be  prepared  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. Her  will  must  be  yours.  You  will  be  lucky  if 
her  favourite  amusement  is  simply  to  pose  herself  in  grace- 
ful attitudes  and  look  beautiful.  If  less  interesting,  the  statuesque 
beauty  is  far  preferable  as  a  guest  to  the  lively  beauty.  The 
latter,  when  in  a  playful  humour,  is  apt  to  become  overpowering. 
She  exhibits  her  lightheartedness  by  cramming  pieces  of  ice  inside 
gentlemen's  shirt  collars,  and  by  throwing  a  glassful  of  cham- 
pagne at  an  admirer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  She  hurls 
peaches,  which  have  cost  you  a  shilling  a  piece,  at  the  heads  of 
her  friends,  scrambles  with  her  neighbour  at  table  and  breaks  one 
of  your  best  dessert  plates.  But  you  must  not  mind;  this  is 
merely  the  little  fee  of  the  great  professional.  She  proposes  a 
ride,  and  astonishes  the  inhabitants  of  your  well-conducted  and 
quiet  village  by  riding  one  of  your  horses  through  it  at  full  gallop, 
accompanied  by  her  court,  whom  she  compels  to  ride  at  the  same 
pace.  She  volunteers  to  drive  your  phaeton  or  four-in-hand, 
and  will  think  it  a  good  joke  to  drive  into  somebody  or  some- 
thing, and  if  she  smashes  your  carriage,  it  is  all  done  in 
fun,  and  she  expresses  herself  as  so  thankful  that  "  nobody  was 
hurt."  When  you  are  sitting  with  your  men  friends  after 
dinner,  you  will  probably  congratulate  yourself  upon  your  tem- 
porary respite  from  the  pleasantries  of  your  pretty  guest,  but 
perhaps  you  would  scarcely  feel  so  satisfied  if  you  were  aware  that 
she  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  paying  private  visits  to  the 
rooms  of  each  of  your  male  visitors,  making  an  apple-pie  bed  for 
one,  pomading  the  sponge  of  another,  sewing  up  the  night-shirt  of 
a  third,  peppering  the  pillows  of  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  It  will  prob- 
ably end  in  your  having  to  apologize  for  her  conduct  to  at  least  one 
of  your  quests  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  party  is  dispersed, 


you  will  most  likely  register  a  vow  that  whatever  lions  or  lionesses 
you  may  pursue  for  the  future,  you  will  never  take  home  another 
professional  beauty.  It  were  better  even  to  fill  your  house  with 
prigs  and  blue-stockings,  women  of  mind,  and  girls  who  are 
"  intense,"  than  to  become  the  host  of  a  professional  beauty  and 
her  court. 


ALPIXE  ACCIDENTS. 

WITHIN  a  very  short  space  there  have  been  four  deaths  on 
the  Swiss  mountains.  A  young  American  traveller  has 
been  killed  by  a  fall  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Matterhorn,  and  a 
guide  who,  suffering  from  illness,  was  abandoned  by  his  com- 
panions, died  on  the  same  mountain.  An  Englishman  has  been 
killed  on  the  Diablerets,  and  an  unfortunate  Swiss  who,  with  his 
betrothed,  was  making  the  ascent  of  a  little  peak  near  St.  Gall, 
ventured  too  near  the  edge  of  a  precipice  when  gathering  some 
edelweiss,  fell  over  and  was  killed. 

Of  these  four  misfortunes,  the  two  first  mentioned  were  the  most 
remarkable,  the  wildest  temerity  having  been  shown  in  one  case, 
and  hideous  callousness,  almost  amounting  to  legal  crime,  in  the 
other,  if  the  account  which  has  appeared  is  to  be  believed.  With 
regard  to  the  death  of  Dr.  William  0.  Moseley,  the  American,  it 
must  be  said,  painful  as  it  is  to  have  to  make  the  remark,  that  he 
lost  his  life  entirely  through  his  own  carelessness,  and  his  death 
cannot  be  charged  to  what  some  regard  as  the  perverted  craze  for 
climbing  the  Alps,  inasmuch  as  such  disregard  of  the  most  simple 
precautions  as  he  showed  might  have  made  almost  any  pursuit 
dangerous.  From  the  account  of  the  accident — or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  the  sacrifice  of  life — which  has  been  published  in 
the  Times,  it  appears  that  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  this 
month,  Dr.  Moseley  left  Zermatt  to  ascend  the  Matterhorn  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  W.  E.  Craven,  an  English  traveller,  and  of  the  guides 
Peter  Rubi  and  Christian  Inabnit,  of  Grindel  wald,  both  as  skilful  and 
trustworthy  men  as  could  be  found.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
travellers  not  to  sleep  at  the  refuge  which  there  is  on  the  eastern 
face  of  the  mountain,  but  to  make  the  ascent  and  descent  in  one 
day.  They  started,  therefore,  at  half-past  ten  in  the  evening,  and 
must  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  their  climb  in  the  dark,  as 
they  reached  the  summit  at  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 
During  their  upward  course  Mr.  Moseley  complained  several  times 
of  the  rope  as  being  an  impediment  and  utterly  unnecessary. 
Turning  to  descend,  after  a  short  halt  on  the  top,  they  passed 
without  difficulty  over  the  worst  part  of  the  route,  where  there  is 
a  chain  fixed  to  help  travellers.  This  Mr.  Moseley  would  not  use. 
The  descent  was  continued  until  a  point  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
mountain,  described  as  "  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  "  above 
the  hut,  was  reached,  when  Mr.  Moseley  wanted  to  take  off  the  rope. 
The  others  persuaded  him  not  to  do  this ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
he  became  extremely  impatient,  and  took  it  off.  Rubi,  the 
leading  guide,  who  had  before  urged  that  it  should  be  kept  on, 
now  yielded,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  untied,  and  they  then 
descended  very  rapidly.  "  About  twenty  minutes  from  the  hut," 
says  the  writer  in  the  Times,  "  they  had  to  cross  a  projecting 
piece  of  rock  with  a  smooth  surface.  Rubi  crossed  first  and 
planted  his  axe,  so  as  to  give  Mr.  Moseley,  who  followed,  a 
firm  foothold.  Mr.  Moseley,  however,  declined  assistance,  and 
placing  one  hand  upon  the  rock  endeavoured  to  vault  over  it.  At 
this  moment  his  foot  slipped,  the  axe  flew  out  of  his  hand,  and  he 
fell  from  the  rock  on  to  some  steep  snow  beneath  it,  down  which 
he  slipped  on  his  back,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  stopping  himself 
with  his  elbows.  Unhappily  the  snow  was  frozen,  and  he  fell  on 
to  the  rocks  beneath.  Realizing  his  position,  he  turned  round  with 
a  great  effort  and  tried  to  grasp  the  rocks  with  his  hands  ;  but  the 
velocity  he  had  then  attained  was  too  great,  and  he  fell  from  rock 
to  rock  until  he  disappeared  from  view.  Mr.  Craven  and  the 
guides  returned  to  Zermatt  at  7  p.m.,  having  been  on  foot  over 
twenty  hours."  The  body  was  found  on  the  following  Sunday  by 
Peter  Knubel  and  three  of  the  Taugwalds,  at  a  point  two  thou- 
sand feet  below  that  where  the  slip  occurred,  and  was  brought 
into  Zermatt  for  burial.  It  was  found  on  examination  that  a  very 
simple  precaution,  almost  invariably  taken  by  travellers,  had  been 
despised.  There  were  scarcely  any  nails  in  the  sole  of  one  of  the 
traveller's  boots.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  nothing  had  been 
neglected  that  could  produce  an  accident. 

Comment  on  such  a  case  of  wilful  imprudence  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary. The  eastern  face  of  the  Matterliorn  is  not — terrible  as  it 
looks  from  the  Riffel — really  difficult  or  dangerous  when  fairly  free 
from  snow,  and,  with  moderate  care,  may  be  traversed  with  per- 
fect safety.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  party  of  which  Mr. 
Moseley  was  a  member  must  have  climbed  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  in  the  dark.  It  is  scarcely  however  a  place  for  jumping 
about  on,  and  most  assuredly  not  a  place  for  jumping  when  there 
is  no  rope  to  hold  up  the  traveller  if  his  leap  miscarries.  If  a  man 
in  the  hunting-field  were  to  ride  at  an  easy  fence  with  an  ungirthed 
saddle,  he  would  probably  succeed  in  getting  a  nasty  fall ;  and 
what  Mr.  Moseley  did  was  almost  as  needlessly  venturesome.  He 
slipped  just  at  the  moment  of  taking  his  spring,  as  so  often  happens. 
Had  the  rope  been  on,  the  others  would,  almost  to  a  certainty, 
have  held  him  up.  There  was  at  one  time  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  rope  should  be  kept  on  when  rocks  have 
to  be  traversed ;  but  the  established  practice  of  mountaineers  is  to 
retain  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  some  of  the  party 
can  establish  themselves  in  firm  positions  while  one  man  crosses 
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a  mauvais  pas,  it  ensures  safety.  To  spring  without  having  the 
rope  to  rely  on  was  to  court  death,  and  death  came.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  Mr.  Moseley's  rashness  is  not  without  a  parallel,  as 
the  loss  of  a  life  has  before  been  caused  by  a  similar  error.  In 
1869  a  well-known  Alpine  climber  was  killed  on  the  Schreckhorn, 
owing  to  his  having,  when  nuroped,  attempted  to  spring  onto  some 
rocks  which  he  thought  to  be  within  his  reach.  In  both  cases 
death  was  duo  to  what  is  often  laughed  at  when  the  results  avo 
less  serious — the  vanity  and  self-confidence  of  amateurs.  Just  as 
a  landsman  who  has  a  smattering  of  boat-sailing  runs  risks  which 
make  a  seaman  shudder,  these  two  unfortunate  men,  confident  in 
the  result  of  some  seasons  in  the  Alps,  tried  to  do  what  an  Ober- 
land  guide  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  on  the  mountains  would 
probably  consider  too  hazardous.  Happily  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  this  confidence,  which  is  based  ou  ignorance,  is  not  common 
among  the  Alpine  brotherhood.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club  have  again  and  again  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  unceasing  caution,  and  warned  mountain  zealots 
against  thinking  that  they  can  run  before  they  can  walk ;  while 
those  few  men  who  have  shown  that  they  can  safely  rely  on  them- 
selves and  dispense  with  guides  altogether  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  an  exceptionally  long  and  severe  apprenticeship  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  taught  theiu  that  recklessness  is  nowhere  more 
out  of  place  than  on  the  high  Alps.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  then, 
to  speak  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Moseley's  death  as  giving  a 
warning,  since,  despite  the  fact  that  rashness  exactly  similar 
to  his  had  caused  death  before,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  warning  is  little  needed.  Still  less  is  any  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  story  of  the  other  death  on  the  Matterhorn  ;  for 
the  sternest  disciple  of  Mr.  Oarlyle  would  scarcely  say  that  it  is 
necessary  to  tell  even  the  degenerate  Englishman  of  the  present 
day  that  he  should  not  leave  a  dying  companion  for  the  sake  of 
amusing  himself.  If  the  account  of  the  death  of  a  guide  in  the 
hut  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matterhorn,  which  appeared  in  the 
same  page  of  the  Times  as  the  description  of  Mr.  Moseley's  death, 
is  accurate,  this  is  what  two  men  belonging  to  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club  did.  The  account  may  be,  very  likely  is,  inaccurate, 
perhaps  almost  entirely  untrue.  It  has  not  been  contradicted  : 
but  it  was  not  likely  to  reach  those  whom  it  concerned  for  some 
time.  It  may  therefore  be  contradicted,  and  be  proved  to  be  untrue  ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  shown  to  be  false, 
for,  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  horrible  story  of  selfishness  and  in- 
humanity. 

According  to  this  painful  narrative,  two  members  of  the  Swiss 
Alpine  Club,  with  two  guides  and  a  porter,  left  Breuil  011  Tuesday, 
August  6th,  to  cross  the  Matterhorn — i.e.  to  reach  the  summit 
from  the  south,  and  to  descend  by  the  northern  route.  They 
were  to  pass  the  night  in  the  hut  which  was  erected  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago  on  a  part  of  the  mountain  more  than  thirteen 
thousand  feet  high,  which  was  formerly  called  le.  collier  da  la  vierge, 
and  is  now  known  as  la  cravate.  This  was  reached ;  but  before  it 
bad  been  attained  one  of  the  guides  had  become  seriously  unwell, 
and  had  spat  blood  from  time  to  time.  During  the  night  he  got 
rapidly  worse,  and  when  the  time  for  the  start  arrived  his  symptoms 
were  very  grave.  What  then  happened  is  best  told  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer  signing  himself  an  "  English  Alpine  Clubman," 
who  sent  the  account  to  the  Times.    He  says: — 

It  is  possible  the  members  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club  did  not  fully  realize 
the  serious  nature  of  bis  illness— at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  did  not ;  but 
they  bad  mr.de  up  their  minds  not  to  be  balked  of  their  expedition,  and, 
ordering  the  other  two  men  to  get  ready,  placed  a  small  supply  of  food  beside 
the  sufferer  and  prepared  to  leave.  Then,  if  one  of  the  witnesses  is  to  be 
believed,  a  most  painful  scene  occurred.  The  (as  it  afterwards  proved) 
•lying  man  rose  in  his  couch  and  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks 
implored  one  of  them  at  least  to  stay  by  him,  and  not  leave  him  to  die  alone, 
fur  he  felt  his  last  hour  was  rapidly  approaching.  But  a  deaf  ear  was  turned 
to  his  entreaties.  One  by  one  the  party  tiled  out  of  the  hut,  the  door  was 
>hut,  and  the  last  was  seen  of  the  poor  fellow  in  this  life.  The  party  crossed 
the  Matterhorn  successfully,  but  did  not  reach  Zermatt  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. It  was,  therefore,  only  next  day  that  it  was  possible  to  send  relief,  and 
then  two  guides  were  despatched  to  the  hut.  They  opened  the  door,  and  at 
once  saw  their  aid  had  come  too  late.  Stretched  across  the  floor,  his  hands 
clenched  as  if  in  a  wild  effort  to  reach-the  door  and  admit  the  air  of  heaven, 
there  lay,  stone  dead,  their  former  comrade.  They  returned  to  Zermatt,  and 
a  party  of  guides  and  porters  subsequently  ascended  and  brought  down  the 
body.    The  dead  man  has  left  a  widow  and  family  unprovided  for. 

If  this  statement  is  true,  the  conduct  of  the  two  Swiss  tra- 
vellers ought  almost  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
criminal  law.  They  deliberately  left  a  man  to  die.  They  must 
have  known  that  they  would  not  in  all  likelihood  reach  Zermatt 
till  nightfall ;  that  probably  the  guides  would  not  be  able  to 
start  till  next  morning;  that  they  would  have  to  make  the 
whole  northern  ascent  of  the  mountain,  to  pas3  along  the  summit 
ridge,  to  descend  a  very  steep  and  difficult  gully,  to  traverse  the 
jagged  and  arduous  arete  Tyndall  and  a  portion  of  the  (trite 
which  rises  over  Breuil  before  they  could  reach  the  hut  on 
the  cracatej  and  that  therefore,  if  the  expedition  to  Zermatt  was 
continued,  the  unfortunate  guide  would  remain  unaided  for 
some  thirty-six  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must,  at  the 
time  of  their  start,  have  been  clear  to  them  that,  if  two  men 
were  promptly  sent  down  to  Breuil,  succour  might  possibly 
come  the  same  evening,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  leave 
the  man  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  to  undertake  their  expe- 
dition the  next  morning.  Yet  they  would  not  delay  even  for 
a  day ;  but,  disregarding  the  uufortunate  wretch's  entreaties, 
left  him,  as  it  turned  out,  to  die  alone.  Happily  the  ghastly 
tile  may  prove  to  be  untrue,  and  it  may  be  shown  that  these 
travellers  have  been  greatly  maligned.    Should  no  contradiction 


appear,  their  conduct  ought  certainly  to  be  inquired  into,  and  the 
Swiss  Alpine  Club,  which  is  a  very  respectable  body,  would  do 
well  to  investigate  the  matter.    If  the  grave  accusation  which  has 
!  been  made  in  the  Times  is  not  disproved,  it  will  certainly  be 
i  thought  by  most  Englishmen  that  this  Club  possesses  amongst 
its  members  two  singularly  detestable  ruffians  whose  conduct  to 
a  dying  man  would  in  some  countries  have  been  punished  as  a 
1  crime. 

Of  the  other  two  accidents  which  have  been  mentioned  there 
is  scarcely  anything  to  say,  as  the  accounts  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  of  them  tell  little.  Eull  information  respecting  them  will 
doubtless  be  given  at  a  future  date  iu  the  page3  of  the  Atyrine. 
Journal. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  SCHOOLMEN. 

LEO  XIII.  has  issued  an  Encyclical  on  the  Study  of  Scholastic 
philosophy,  and  especially  of  "the  Angelic  Doctor,"  St. 
i  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  appears  to  be  very  variously  received 
and  interpreted,  not  only  by  external  critics,  but  by  those  to  whom 
!  it  is  specially  addressed.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  retrograde, 
!  by  others  as  a  liberal  manifesto.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea,  by  no 
I  means  confined  to  Protestants,  that  scholasticism  is  altogether 
dry,  technical,  unprofitable,  and  obsolete.  The  late  Dean  Milman 
observed  that  "of  .those  vast  monuments  of  (scholastic)  theology 
which  amaze  and  appal  the  mind,  the  sole  remnant  to  posterity  is 
that  barren  amazement."  Hallam  said  that  "  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, so  famous  for  several  ages,  has  since  passed  away,  and  is 
forgotten,"  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  having  met  with  four 
Englishmen  who  had  read  parts  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  adding  that 
"  certain  portions  of  his  writings  are  still  read  in  the  course  of 
instruction  of  some  Catholic  universities."  Others  have  spoken 
stiil  more  disparagingly.  Yet  this  estimate  of  the  Schoolmen 
cannot  be  received  without  reserve  or  qualification.  Writers 
differing  so  widely  from  them  and  from  each  other  as  Hegel, 
Yon  Kauuier,  Humboldt,  and  Mill  speak  in  a  very  different 
tone  of  their  intellectual  calibre.  Coleridge  thought  that  "  a 
much  larger  amount  of  profit  might  be  gotten  from  the  School- 
men thau  from  the  Fathers,"  and  Professor  Shirley,  while  admit- 
ting that  their  writings  seem  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
literature  by  some  impassable  barrier,  "  insisted  that  they  not  only 
bespeak  an  amount  of  literary  toil  rare  in  the  most  cultivated 
times,  but  give  evidence  of  a  precision  of  thought  and  subtlety  of 
logical  analysis  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  best 
works  of  the  best  ages  of  philosophy."  No  reasonable  and  well- 
informed  student  of  the  present  day  would  think  of  denying  that 
the  scholastic  philosophy  supplies  at  least  a  very  important  chapter 
iu  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  especially  that  the  Summa 
of  Aquinas  is  a  striking  monument  and  masterpiece  of  genius, 
though  it  may  be  partly  based  on  conceptions  which  have  now 
become  obsolete.  The  whole  position  and  atmosphere  of  the 
Schoolmen  however  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  early  Church  with  whom  Coleridge  contrasts  them,  and 
who  have  themseives  been  rehabilitated,  after  a  long  period  of 
contemptuous  neglect,  by  the  theological  revival  of  the  last  half 
century.  The  Schoolmen  were  not  engaged,  like  the  Apolo- 
gists, in  controversies  with  heathenism,  or  like  the  later 
Fathers,  in  controversies  with  heresy.  Their  special  object,  as 
Archbishop  Trench  has  pointed  out,  was  partly  to  formulate  and 
arrange  the  vast  assortment  of  materials  they  had  inherited  from 
the  patristic  age,  but  still  more  to  effect  ''  the  reconciliation  of 
faith  and  reason  by  giving  its  due  rights  to  each,"  and  thus  "  to 
inaugurate  a  supernatural  rationalism  in  the  Church."  With  some 
writers,  like  Abelard,  this  meant  testing  every  Christian  doctrine 
by  an  external  philosophical  standard,  and  accepting  no  article  of 
faith  which  could  not  be  comprehended,  if  not  established,  by  human 
reason,  and  hence  it  tended  to  induce  a  sceptical  and  even  atheistic 
tone  of  mind.  But  more  often  it  meant  educing  from  the  creed  of 
the  Church,  illustrated  by  the  philosophical  and  logical  methods  of 
Aristotle,  then  lately  re-discovered  through  an  Arabic  translation,  a 
sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  dogmatic  and  ethical  truth.  Fleury  says 
that  for  a  long  time  Peter  Lombard,  "  the  Master  of  the  Sentences," 
Gratian,  the  compiler  of  the  Dccretum,  and  Peter  Manducator  were 
regarded  as  forming  a  complete  theological  library.  The  system, 
when  taken  by  itself,  was  necessarily  narrow  and  onesided,  for 
the  scholastic  age  was  one  in  which  history,  criticism,  and  science, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed.  But  it  was  nevertheless  fruitful  in  ideas  and  methods 
of  reasouing  which,  by  the  admission  of  eminent  thinkers  of  our 
own  day  of  very  different  schools,  have  in  later  time3  been  too 
much  ignored.  The  scholastic  system  was  undoubtedly,  what  a 
great  German  divine  has  called  it,  "  one-eyed,"  but  for  that  verv 
reason  it  required  rather  to  be  corrected  and  supplemented  thau  to 
be  destroyed. 

But  the  controversy  as  to  this  last  Encyclical  turns  rather  on 
the  purpose  and  drift  of  the  author  than  on  the  abstract  merits  of 
scholasticism;  and  this  is  a  question  which  time  alone  can  fully 
solve.  The  interpretation  of  the  words  will  be  found  in  the 
method  of  applying  them.  Meauwhile  the  natural  aud  obvious 
meaning  of  the  document  accords  with  what  the  antecedents  of 
Leo  XIII.  would  have  led  us  to  expect  from  him.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  an  evidently  not  very  felicitous  translation  in  the 
1  Tablet.,  it  differs  widely  in  style  from  the  florid  and  bombastic 
j  rhetoric  for  many  years  past  associated  with  these  Papal  mani- 
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festoes,  while  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  intellectual 
earnestness.  The  Pope  begins  by  insisting  on  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving and  utilizing  the  truths  discovered  by  Pagan  philosophers, 
and  appeals  to  the  example  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  this 
respect.  And  he  proceeds  to  dwell  on  the  "  multiform  use  of  philo- 
sophy :'  in  relation  to  revealed  truth.  He  goes  on  to  speak  in  detail 
of  "  the  learned  men  whom  we  call  the  Apologists,"  who  are 
enumerated  and  commented  on,  one  by  one,  not  forgetting  Origes, 
"  a  man  distinguished  by  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
and  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  who  coin- 
posed  many  laborious  works  wonderfully  adapted  to  explain  the 
divine  writings  and  illustrate  the  dogmas  of  religion,  works  which 
although,  as  they  are  now  extant,  not  wholly  free  from  error, 
contain  great  force  of  reasoning.''  The  great  Basil  and  both  the 
Gregories,  and  "  the  powerful  genius  of  Augustine,"  are  next 
commemorated,  and  so  we  are  brought  down  to  the  media3val 
doctors  or  Scholastics,  among  whom  "  the  angelic  St.  Thomas  " 
stands  pre-eminent.  We  need  not  recapitulate  here  the  panegyric 
pronounced  on  him  by  Leo  XIII.  and  those  he  quotes  from  the 
writings  of  earlier  pontills.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  one  aim. 
of  the  Encyclical  appears  to  be  to  recall  theological  teachers  and 
students  from  the  multitude  of  modern  manuals  and  text-books  to 
great  masters  such  as  Aquinas,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  levelled 
partly  at  the  Jesuit  schemes  of  theology.  In  this  sense  we  should 
be  disposed  to  understand  the  following  passage: — 

But,  as  men  are  drawn  by  the  force  of  example,  this  desire  of  novelty 
seems,  in  some  countries,  to  have  invaded  the  minds  even  of  Catholic  philo- 
sophers, who,  setting  aside  the  patrimony  of  ancient  wisdom,  have  preferred 
raising  new  structures  to  enlarging  and  completing  the  old  by  means  of  the 
new,  and  this  certainly  with  a  design  wanting  in  wisdom  and  not  without 
injury  to  the  sciences.  For  this  manifold  kind  of  doctrine,  since  it  rests  on 
the  authority  and  will  of  each  teacher,  has  a  mutable  basis,  and  for  that 
reason  renders  philosophy  neither  firm,  stable  nor  robust,  as  the  old  philo- 
sophy was,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tottering  and  lighr.  And  if  it  happens 
sometimes  by  chance  that  it  is  found  unequal  to  bear  the  assaults  of  enemies, 
let  it  recognize  tiie  cause  and  fault  of  this  in  itself. 

The  Pope  immediately  adds,  however,  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
blaming  those  learned  and  .able  men  who  employ  their  industry 
and  erudition  and  the  wealth  of  new  discoveries  in  the  culture  of 
philosophy,  "  for  we  thoroughly  understand  that  all  this  pertains 
to  the  advance  of  learning."  And  he  goes  on  to  insist  on  the  im- 
portance of  employing  reason  to  win  back  those  who  are  alienated 
from  the  faith,  for  which  purpose  nothing  can  be  more  opportune 
than  "  the  solid  doctrine  ot  Fathers  and  Scholastics."  It  is  not 
therefore  at  all  to  the  disparagement  of  patristic  studies  that  the 
Schoolmen  are  recommended. 

But  neither,  as  we  gather  from  a  subsequent  paragraph,  is  there 
any  intention  of  disparaging  physical  science,  in  which  of  course 
neither  the  Schoolmen,  nor  the  Greek  philosophers  on  •whose  prin- 
ciples they  relied,  are  sound  or  adequate  guides.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  the  greatest  injustice  to  attribute  to  the  Schoolmen  the  vice 
of  opposing  the  advance  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  that  they 
readily  understood  that  nothing  is  more  useful  than  diligently  to 
investigate  the  secrets  of  nature  and  prosecute  the  study  of  physics. 
This  is  probably  true  enough  of  the  intention  of  the  Schoolmen, 
who  neither  had  nor  could  have  had  any  idea  of  the  incom- 
pleteness and  inaccuracy  of  their  own  physical  knowledge ;  but 
the  Pope  must  be  presumed  to  mean  that  later  discoveries  in 
natural  science,  if  found  inconsistent  with  their  views,  are  not 
therefore  to  be  rejected.  This  is  indeed  expressly  stated  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
Encyclical,  and  which  shall  therefore  be  quoted  as  it  stands ;  we 
have  takeu  the  liberty  of  italicizing  a  few  critical  passages.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  scholastic  philosophy  is  commended  only  so 
far  as  it  is  not  found  incompatible  with  truth  derived  from  other 
sources,  and  Aquinas  is  held  up  to  honour  not  as  an  absolute,  still 
less  infallible,  authority,  but  only  "  in  comparison  with  the  rest." 
The  concluding  caution  against  "  foreign  and  unwholesome  waters  " 
we  take  to  refer  again  to  the  modern  text-books,  Jesuit  and  other, 
which  more  than  reproduce  the  narrowness  and  dogmatism  of  the 
older  scholastics  without  their  power  or  their  depth  : — 

While,  therefore,  Wo  proclaim  that  every  wise  saying,  every  useful  dis- 
coven',  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  wrought,  should  be  received  with  a  willing 
and  grateful  mind,  We  exhort  you  all,  Venerable  Brethren,  most  earnestly 
to  restore  the  golden  wisdom  ot  St.  Thomas,  and  to  propagate  it  as  widely 
as  possible  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  good  of  society,  and 
the  advancement  of  all  the  sciences.  The  wisdom  of  St.  Thomas,  We  say, 
for  if  there  is  anything  in  the  scholastic  doctors  of  over-subtle  inquiry,  or 
ill-considereJ  statement,  if  anything  inconsistent  with  ascertained  doctrines 
of  a  later  age,  or,  lastly,  in  any  way  not  admissible,  it  -is  by  no  means  Our 
intention  to  propose  thai  to  Our  age  for  imitation.  But  let  teachers,  chosen 
by  your  wisdom,  endeavour  to  instil  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
into  the  minds  of  their  disciples,  and  to  place  in  a  clear  light  his  solidity 
and  excellence  in  comparison  with  the  rest.  Let  Academies  founded  or  to  be 
founded  by  you  illustrate  and  defend  this  doctrine  and  employ  it  for  the 
refutation  of  dominant  errors.  But  lest  supposititious  draughts  be  im- 
bibed instead  of  genuine,  and  corrupted  instead  of  pure,  take  care  that  the 
wisdom  of  St.  Thomas  be  drawn  from  its  own  fountains,  or  at  least  from 
those  streams  which  are  derived  from  the  fountain  itself  and  still  flow 
entire  and  untainted  according  to  the  sure  and  concurrent  opinion  of 
learned  men  :  but  take  heed  that  the  minds  of  youths  lie  kept  from  those 
which  are  said  to  have  (lowed  from  that  wisdom,  yet  in  fact  have  been 
swollen  by  foreign  and  unwholesome  waters. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  the  Pope  had  referred  with  regret  to 
the  famous  universities  of  a  former  age,  beginning  with  Paris  and 
Salamanca,  and  this  seems  to  indicate  a  preference  on  his  part  for 
the  mediaeval  plan  of  university  training  over  the  comparatively 
modern  seminary  system  introduced  by  the  Jesuits.  To  be  ell'ee- 
tive  the  Encyclical  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  a  general  recon- 
struction of  the  received  methods  of  ecclesiastical  education  and 


discipline.  And  such  may  be  the  actual  desire  and  intention  of 
Leo  XIII.,  though  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  he  will  be  able  to 
carry  it  out.  The  Jesuits  and  their  adherents  would  of  course  be 
his  most  determined  opponents.  But  the  aim  and  tendency  of  the 
Encyclical  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  promotion  of  liberal  cul- 
ture, whatever  may  be  its  practical  results. 


A  FRENCHMAN'S  WEEK  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  ignorance  of  England  which  Frenchmen  were  at  one  time 
scarcely  ashamed  to  acknowledge  is  now  rapidly  yielding 
before  a  new  and  profound  study  of  our  country  and  its  "customs. 
In  the  spiiug  of  the  present  year  these  islands  were  again  dis- 
covered by  M.  Sarcey,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Temps,  who 
showed  himself  to  be  unfeignedly  pleased  with  the  many  signs  of 
progress  which  he  encountered.  The  published  report  of  his 
journey  doubtless  served  as  a  stimulus  to  several  of  his  colleagues 
in  journalism,  for  within  the  last  few  months  our  shores  have 
been  visited  by  a  considerable  number  of  eager  students,  each  of 
whom  has  devoted  himself  to  some  special  aspect  of  our  budding 
civilization.  M.  Sarcey  himself  disposed  of  literature  and  drama 
in  a  manner  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  criticism  of  the 
English  theatre  had  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  understand  our  language,  and  his  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
English  critical  literature  was  the  more  sjiontaneous  seeing  that 
by  his  own  confession  he  had  previously  not  dreamed  of  its  exist- 
ence. But  the  ease  with  which  M.  Sarcey  mastered  his 
subject  has  encouraged  some  of  his  successors  to  attempt 
even  more  daring  feats  of  intellectual  activity.  Only  the 
other  day  M.  Bergerat,  on  the  strength  of  having  visited  a  few 
studios  in  London,  delivered  himself  of  a  trenchant  and  final  criti- 
cism upon  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  English  school  of 
painting.  This  was  an  intellectual  treat  specially  reserved  for  the 
readers  of  La  Vie  Modcrne  ;  and  now  M.  Albert  Millaud,  writing  in 
the  Figaro,  favours  us  with  a  comprehensiveand  exhaustive  judgment 
upon  the  more  interesting  features  of  our  social  life.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  how  rapidly  these  gifted  writers  acquire  their  infor- 
mation. M.  Millaud  modestly  admits  to  having  passed  only  eight 
days  in  London ;  but  we  will  undertake  to  say  that  he  already 
knows  many  things  about  our  habits  and  customs  of  which  even 
the  best-informed  Englishmen  are  wholly  ignorant.  Where  a  less 
practised  observer  would  have  caught  only  a  superficial  impression,, 
he  has  been  .able  to  penetrate  profoundly  into  the  social  character 
of  the  people  he  is  criticizing.  And  in  the  manner  no  less  than  the 
matter  of  his  discourse  there  is  a  rare  freshness  and  fascination.  He 
writes  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  discovered  all 
that  he  records,  and  who  is  all  the  while  modestly  conscious  that 
his  readers  will  be  overpowered  by  the  vast  store  of  knowledge 
which  he  has  so  speedily  accumulated. 

And  certainly  M.  Millaud's  industry  and  intelligence  are  suffi- 
ciently surprising.    It  is  true  that,  according  to  his  own  account,. 
England  is  a  country  fitted  for  instruction  rather  than  amusement, 
and  this  may  in  some  measure  account  for  his  untiring  devotion  to- 
the  study  of  social  phenomena.    There  has  been  nothing  to  dis- 
tract his  mind  from  the  very  serious  task  he  had  undertaken  ;  but, 
although  this  is  in  one  sense  a  cause  of  congratulation,  he  feels 
bound  to  offer,  by  way  of  preface,  a  complete  and  profound  expla- 
nation of  the  prevailing  sadness  of  English  life.    With  the  courage 
of  a  writer  who  does  not  hesitate  to  risk  a  daringly  original  hypo- 
thesis, M.  Millaud  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil.    He  puts 
his  finger  without  hesitation  upon  the  weak  spot  in  our  social 
system,  and  holds  up  those  inveterate  offenders  "roasbeef"  and 
"  plumpudding  "  to  the  reprobation  and  contempt  of  Continental 
opinion.     The   daily  food    of    the    inhabitants    of  London 
consists,    he    tells    us,    of    salmon    and    potatoes,  followed 
by  "  roasbeef  en  quantites  ehormes,"  and   rounded  off  with 
fortresses  of  plum-pudding.     This  modest  repast   is  always, 
as  we  learn,  accompanied  by  copious  draughts  of  "  half-and-half," 
a  beverage  which  produces  such  an  unextinguishable  thirst  that 
the  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  drinking  brandjr  and  soda  or 
in  sipping  port  and  sherry.    Having  thus  effectually  disposed  of 
the  sources  of  English  sadness,  M.  Millaud  is  free  to  investigate 
more  important  aspects  of  our  social  life.    Seizing  at  once  upon 
the  most  essential  indications  of  character,  M.  Millaud  is  con- 
fronted at  the  outset  of  his  inquiry  by  the  extraordinary  prevalence 
of  the  high  hat.    This  is  a  point  to  which  he  evidently  attaches 
the  greatest  significance,  and  with  untiring  patience  he  follows 
the  fortunes  of  the  high  hat  through  every  grade  of  society.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  it  is  universally  worn  by  railway 
officials  and  by  beggars,  and  generally  by  the  drivers  of  loco- 
motives.   More  remarkable  still,  it  is  the  accepted  costume  of 
bricklayers  and  masons,  who,  although  they  may  be  persuaded  to 
lay  aside  their  coats,  are  never  under  any  temptation  induced  to 
part  with  their  high  hat.    Nor  is  their  jealous  attachment  to 
the  high  hat  the  only  peculiarity  of  the   English  working- 
man.     Wherever   it   is  possible   to   work    with  gloves,  the 
working-mau  wears  gloves  ;    and   does  so,  according    to  M. 
Millaud,  in  vindication  of  a  deeply-rooted  sentiment  of  equality. 
If  this  gilted  student  of  social  facts  had  gone  no  further,  he 
would  still  have  accomplished  enough  to  establish  his  authority  as 
a  shrewd  and  accurate  historian.    Now  that  the  working  classes 
are  beginning  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  political  life,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  exhibited  in  their  true 
light;  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  they  should  be  permanently 
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associated  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  foreigner  -with  such 
genteel  and  blameless  attributes  as  the  high  hat  and  kid  gloves. 

It  •will  be  seen,  from  the  examples  we  have  given,  that  it  does  not 
take  H.  Millaud  vary  long  to  dispose  of  a  question  when  he  once 
addresses  himself  to  it.  From  the  working-man  he  passes  to  the 
consideration  of  the  principal  sights  of  London,  and  here  he  is 
careful  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Figaro  duly  informed  of  the 
latest  novelties.  The  two  exhibitions  which  he  thinks  are  really 
creating;  the  greatest  sensation  just  at  this  moment  are  the  wax- 
works at  Madame  Tussaud's  and  the  Zulus  at  the  Royal  Aquarium ; 
and,  in  connexion  with  the  first  of  these  places  of  entertain- 
ment, M.  Millaud  is  careful  to  note  the  addition  of  a  life-like  image 
of  the  Prince  Imperial.  But,  after  all,  it  is  scarcely  upon 
these  lighter  topics  that  our  author's  talents  are  shown  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  full  measure  of  his  ability  both  as  an  observer  and 
a  student  is  more  completely  vindicated  in  the  letter  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  criminal  classes  of  London.  In  describing  a  visit 
bo  Whitechapel,  made  tinder  the  protection  of  the  police,  he  takes 
an  opportunity  of  expounding  some  of  the  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples of  English  law.  His  remarks  under  this  head  will  not  be 
without  interest  and  instruction  even  to  professed  students  of  law; 
for  in  the  progress  of  his  researches  he  has  made  one  or  two  dis- 
coveries which  have  even  a  greater  air  of  novelty  than  Madame 
Tussaud's  exhibition.  There  is  a  kind  of  prejudice  among  us  that 
the  French  mind  is  prone  to  hasty  generalizations,  and  is  impatient 
of  detail;  but  these  charges  certainly  cannot  be  brought  against  M. 
Millaud,  who  is  careful  to  inform  his  readers  of  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime.  It 
appears,  for  example,  that  when  a  thief  is  convicted,  the  property 
which  he  has  stolen  is  at  once  deposited  in  a  museum  of  stolen 
articles  at  Scotland  Yard.  There  is  a  vulgar  impression  that  the 
property  is  restored  to  the  owner ;  but  M.  Midland  takes  care  to  point 
out  that  this  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principles  of  English 
justice.  It  is,  we  now  learn,  the  thief,  and  not  the  owner,  who  is 
ultimately  entitled  to  the  stolen  goods  ;  and  lest  there  should  be 
any  doubt  upon  the  point,  M.  Millaud  proceeds  to  set  forth  the 
ethical  considerations  which  have  guided  the  Legislature  to  this 
■conclusion.  The  term  of  imprisonment ,  he  explains,  is  calculated 
according;  to  the  value  of  the  article  stolen,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  price 
which  the  criminal  has  to  pay  for  the  thing  that  he  covets.  So 
soon  as  he  has  paid  this  price,  his  part  of  the  contract  is  complete, 
and  it  only  remains  for  the  representatives  of  justice  to  deliver  up 
to  him  the  object  which  he  has  thus  lawfully  earned  by  his  labour. 
Such,  exclaims  M.  Millaud  by  way  of  conclusion,  is  the  paradox 
upon  which  English  justice  is  based.  We  feel  after  reading;  this 
paragraph  that  we  have  never  before  realized  the  beauty  of  our 
legal  system.  There  are  fussy  reformers  who  will  for  ever  insist 
that  the  principles  of  criminal  law  need  to  be  more  clearly  defined  ; 
but  the  fault,  as  it  now  appears,  lies  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  ex- 
positor. In  the  hands  of  a  master  like  M.  Millaud  the  tangled 
mass  of  judicial  decisions  takes  form  and  shape,  and  the 
conflicting  purposes  of  crime  and  justice  are  reconciled 
according  to  a  new  scheme  of  moral  order.  After  this 
brilliant  statement  of  the  claims  of  our  criminal  code,  it  is  inevitable 
that  even  the  most  astonishing  discoveries  of  M.  Millaud  should 
seem  somewhat  tame.  We  hear,  for  example,  almost  without  sur- 
prise, that  whenever  a  Londoner  has  to  go  to  Wapping  he  arms 
himself  with  a  formidable  knife,  and  that  a  stranger  can  never  go 
to  \\  hitechapel  without  running  grave  risk  of  being  thrown  into 
the  Thames.  These  are  comparatively  trifling  matters  of  fact, 
which  we  are  ashamed  not  to  have  known  before  ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  principles  of  our  law  w2  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  unless  M. 
Millaud  had  arrived  in  London  the  discovery  might  never  have  been 
made  at  all.  We  can  only  express  a  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  M. 
Millaud  will  continue  his  researches.  Lot  him  be  assured  that,  if 
he  p-oes  on  as  he  has  begun,  his  experiences  will  be  as  interesting 
to  Englishmen  as  to  his  own  countrymen.  We  are  too  apt  to  be 
very  ignorant  about  our  own  ailkirs  ;  and,  even  if  we  were  not,  an 
acute  observer  like  M.  Millaud  is  sure  to  detect  some  interesting 
phenomena  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  others. 


A  MODERN  ARABIC  ROMANCE.  1 

"j\  J"R.  QUARITCII  has  recently  published  a  work  in  Arabic, 
-Ly_L  entitled  Kitmt.  al  Ilakaioati  al  Mambuli,  the  "  Autobiogra- 
phy of  the  Constantinopolitan  Story-teller/'  edited  by  Mr.  Catatago, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  Arabic-English  Dictionary. 
Although  issued  anonymously,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  work  of 
an  Englishman,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rous,  and  shows  a  great 
mastery  of  the  Arabic  language. 

El  Hakawati,  as  he  is  somewhat  ungrammatically  called,  the 
<:  Constantinopolitan  Story-teller,"  begins  life  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Turkish  nobleman,  who  adopts  him,  and  subsequently  presents 
him  to  the  Sultan.  By  the  latter  he  is  treated  with  great  kindness, 
but  at  his  death  becomes  the  object  of  court  intrigues,  and  is 
ignominiou.dy  banished  from  the  country.  Engaging  as  a  common 
seaman,  he  finds  himself  on  board  a  corsair,  and  follows  for  some 
time  the  business  of  a  pirate  with  much  success,  escaping  of  course 
when  the  ship  is  ultimately  attacked  by  a  man-of-war  and  sunk. 
A  passing  ship  carries  him  to  Tripoli,  on  the  African  coast,  where 
he  procures  a  camel  and  starts  off  for  a  long  trip  in  the  Desert,  i 
Here  he  has  the  ordinary  adventures  of  the  mediaeval  Eastern  on 
his  travels.  He  meets  with  a  jinn,  who  restores  to  an  old  | 
woman  her  son,  after  having  kept  him  for  fifty  years  in  a 


shell  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  (the  jinn's)  own  off- 
spring, lie  next  encounters  a  tribe  of  monkeys,  who  turn 
out  to  be  men  transformed  for  their  sins.  He  then  settles  at 
Merziik  with  the  old  woman  and  her  son,  but,  the  latter  getting 
married,  he  again  sets  out  for  Morocco.  In  crossing  the  Desert  his 
companions  are  all  buried  in  a  sandstorm,  which  is  very  well  and 
graphically  described,  but  he  himself  is  saved,  and  takes  refuge 
with  a  hermit  in  a  cave.  He  only  leaves  him  to  join  a  caravan,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  slave-catchers,  and  be  sold  into  slavery  himself. 
He  succeeds  in  procuring  his  freedom  by  doing  his  master  a  ser- 
vice ;  and,  after  some  further  adventures,  he  reaches  Smyrna, 
where  he  meets  a  youth  who  has  been  awfully  mutilated.  This 
person's  story  is  made  a  vehicle  for  conveying- a  h  rrible  description 
of  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  East — a  description  which  is  some- 
what exaggerated,  as,  although  the  slave-catchers  are  not  particu- 
larly humane,  Oriental  masters,  as  a  rule,  treat  their  human  pro- 
perty well.  El  Ilakawati  then  crosses  to  the  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
where  he  gets  employment,  and  is  about  to  marry  his  master's 
daughter,  when  she  dies.  The  father  gives  him  a  large  sum 
of  money,  which  he  had  intended  as  the  girl's  dowry,  and  sends 
him  away.  Crossing  the  Desert  on  his  way  to  Persia  lie  is  taken 
prisoner  by  a  great  rebel  chief,  who  sends  him  to  the  Shah  to 
petition  for  peace,  as  his  own  former  envoys  never  returned,  and 
keeps  the  money  as  a  security  for  his  coming  back  if  permitted  to 
do  so.  Fulfilling  his  mission,  he  is  again  allowed  to  go  on  his 
journey  ;  but  is  once  more  taken  prisoner,  this  time  by  Turkomans, 
who  grossly  ill-treat  him.  At  last  he  escapes  with  an  old  woman, 
a  fellow-prisoner,  to  Meshed,  where  the  brother  of  his  companion 
sets  him  up  in  business.  Although  prosperous  and  happy,  he  is  again 
driven  by  his  thirst  for  adventure  to  journey  to  Shiraz  and  thence  to 
India.  On  their  w\oy  he  and  his  companions  have  an  adventure  with 
a  band  of  robbers,  from  whom,  however,  they  contrive  to  escape. 
A  guide  whom  they  have  picked  up  beguiles  the  way  (which  is 
rendered  tedious  by  heat  and  absence  of  water)  with  stories  of  the 
appearance  of  a  Ghoul  which  infests  these  parts.  Presently  a 
person  answering  in  eveiy  way  to  the.  description  comes  up,  but  he 
turns  out  to  be  a  respectable  merchant,  who  helps  the  caravan  out 
of  their  difficulties.  The  tradition  of  the  Ghoul,  half  cannibal, 
half  vampyre,  which  is  so  common  in  Eastern  romance,  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  popular  legends  are  often  founded 
on  misinterpreted  facts.  The  Ghoul  is  identical  both  in  name  and  » 
attributes  with  the  Ogre  of  Western  fable,  and  both  are  but  a 
distorted  representation  of  the  Aghoras,  a  peculiar  sect  among  the 
hill  tribes  of  India,  who  carry  their  protest  against  the  conven- 
tional restrictions  of  society  to  such  an  extent  that  they  live  like 
brutes  and  eat  carrion,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  numerous  Ogre 
stories  which  are  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  so  many  peoples. 

At  length  the  travellers  reach  Shiraz,  of  which  city  a  good  account 
is  given.  In  fact,  the  great  fault  of  the  book  as  an  Oriental  work  is 
the  graphic  nature  of  the  descriptions  and  the  logical  nature  of  the 
statistics  given.  An  Eastern  author,  in  describing  the  surround- 
ings of  a  town,  is  content  with  saying  that  it  has  streams  like  the 
rivers  of  Paradise,  and  gardens  like  those  of  the  fabled 
Iram,  the  lost  earthly  Paradise  of  Sheddad.  If  he  wishes  to  give 
any  statistical  information,  he  exaggerates  his  figures  so  grossly 
and  introduces  so  many  conventional  expressions  that  all  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  statement  is  lost.  El  Ilakawati,  on  the  con- 
trary, describes  towns  and  places  in  language  which,  although, 
certainly  bald,  is  so  accurate  that  the  reader  who  has  visited 
the  localities  mentioned  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  recog- 
nizing them  from  the  descriptions.  At  Shiraz  he  is  taken  by 
a  mysterious  youth  to  see  an  old  blind  man  who  has  been 
bewitched  by  a  magician  at  Kurrachee,  who  had  prophesied  that 
he  would  be  restored  by  a  person  answering  to  the  description 
of  El  Ilakawati.  Prompted  by  a  mysterious  intuition,  the  latter 
picks  a  herb  and  makes  a  lotion  with  it,  which  cures  the  old  man. 
It  should  have  been  a  fumigation  with  the  leaves  of  wild  rue 
to  give  the  proper  couleur  locale.  The  old  man  then  tells  his 
story,  which  is  that  of  a  Parsi  escaped  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Arab  conquerors,  and  which  throws  the  whole  narrative  into  the 
wildest  chronological  confusion.  The  ex-blind  man  assists  El 
ilakawati  in  prosecuting  his  voyage  to  India,  where  he  lays  in  a 
stock  of  native  goods  and  sets  off  for  Bagdad  to  trade  therewith. 
The  return  journey  is  made  an  excuse  for  a  description  of  Mosul 
and  the  antiquities  of  Aiueveh,  Basra,  &c,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  passage  occurs  which  must  have  been  originally  uttered  by  a 
Muslim,  it  is  so  true  to  Oriental  nature : — ■ 

And  when  he  [the  Christian  traveller]  heard  from  me  the  description  of 
the  inscribed  stones  in  India  and  the  beauty  thereof,  lie  said,  "I  must  go  to 
Basra  and  embark  on  board  ship  and  journey  to  India,  that  1  may  study 
these  inscriptions  wbicU  you  have  seen  in  the  caves";  and  off  he  went 
from  Bagdad  to  seek  them.  l''or  true  it  is  that  the  Frank  sects  are  wonder- 
fid  in  their  habits  ;  they  have  neither  common-sense  nor  judgment.  What 
man  among  the  congregation  of  the  Faithful  Would  buy  broken  stones  ;  and 
leave  his  country,  and  his  home,  and  his  family,  to  seek  after  inscriptions 
in  caves  and  ruins  ? 

He  next  visits  Diyar  Bekr  and  Aleppo,  at  which  latter  place  he 
meets  a  man  who  has  been  in  China,  and  was  caught  and  exhibited 
in  a  cage  as  a  "  foreign  devil."  This  treatment  of  foreigners  by  the 
Chinese  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  former  days  ;  the  custom  now 
survives  only  in  the  irrepressible  tendency  of  the  Canton  gamin  to 
cry  out,  "  Mai  yah  .'  Fan  quai  lo  !  "  Hi,  there,  you  old  foreign 
devil  you  ! "  whenever  he  sees  a  stranger  who  looks  as  if  he  did  not 
understand  Chinese,  or  who  is  at  a  safe  distance.  In  Aleppo  he 
meets  also  with  a  man  from  Constantinople  who  has  had  an  in- 
teresting adventure  in  that  city,  having  recovered  from  the  Bos- 
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phorus  the  body  of  a  young  lady  who  had  been  murdered  by  her 
stepmother,  saved  the  sister  of  the  murdered  girl,  married  her, 
and  opened  a  shop,  setting  up  in  business  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  her  jewelry.  The  same  person  tells  him  a  story  of 
how  he  had  found  a  vast  treasure  in  a  cave  under  a  ruined  house 
to  which  he  had  been  miraculously  guided.  The  search  for 
treasure  is  universal  throughout  the  East,  and  is  not  always  so 
chimerical  as  might  appear  to  us.  In  a  country  where  to  be  known 
to  possess  wealth  only  exposes  the  owner  to  the  rapacity  of  tax- 
gatherers  and  other  officials,  and  where  safe  investments  are  un- 
known, it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  bury  his  hoard,  and 
delay  until  too  late  communicating  the  hiding-place  to  his  ex- 
pectant heirs. 

From  Aleppo  our  hero  goes,  waHamath,  on  to  Tadmor,  the  ruins 
-and  the  history  of  which  are  fairly  described ;  then  he  stays  for 
some  time  at  Damascus,  and  visits  Jerusalem  by  the  usual  route, 
Baalbek,  Banias,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  Sebaslia,  &c,  being  taken 
on  the  way.  This  part  of  the  book,  together  with  the  account  of 
the  Holy  City  and  its  surroundings,  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
the  narrative  is  relieved  by  a  few  simple,  but  readable,  adventures. 
After  travelling  through  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  he  pro- 
ceeds, by  way  of  Hebron  and  Kerek,  to  Petra,  and  thence  to  Sinai. 
Every  portion  of  this  journey  is  evidently  written  from  personal 
experience  ;  and,  although  the  descriptions  are  short  and  concise, 
they  show  very  considerable  powers  of  observation.  Peaching 
Cairo  at  length,  he  starts  for  Mecca,  the  journey  to  which  place  is, 
however,  passed  over  in  a  few  words,  and  only  serves  to  introduce 
an  account  of  the  plague.  Coming  unexpectedly  into  some  money 
left  him  by  one  of  the  victims  of  the  epidemic,  he  returns  to  Egypt 
and  makes  an  excursion  up  the  Nile,  describing  the  various  ancient 
temples  and  other  ruins,  and  incidentally  telling  the  story  of  an 
Alimeh,  or  dancing-girl,  whom  he  had  given  a  passage  home  on 
his  dahabceah.  On  the  way  he  makes  friends  with  a  doctor,  who  of 
course  has  a  story  to  relate  ;  and,  after  staying  some  time  longer  at 
Cairo,  returns  to  Constantinople,  where  no  one  recognizes  him  after 
his  long  absence.  While  he  is  meditating  over  his  former  life  in  that 
city  the  ship  goes  off  with  all  his  property,  leaving  him  alone  and 
penniless.  Eroin  thisplighthe  is  rescued  by  an  old  man,  an  astrologer  ; 
and  his  connexion  with  this  person  leads  to  his  narrating  another  of 
those  romances  of  the  Harem  which  are  unfortunately  too  common 
•  and  too  true  in  Muslim  life.  Here  the  main  facts  are  an  attach- 
ment between  a  young  girl  and  her  cousin,  her  forced  marriage 
with  an  older  and  wealthier  man.  a  last  meeting,  discovery,  and 
the  murder  of  the  young  couple  and  of  all  persons  concerned  in 
bringing  them  together,  excepting,  of  course,  our  hero.  His  ad- 
ventures after  this  become  more  improbable,  and  the  times  and 
places  more  vague ;  the  last  is  his  being  taken  prisoner  by 
a  pirate  vessel  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  kept  as  a 
galley-slave  for  a  long  time,  escaping  during  a  sea-tight,  taking 
refuge  on  board  a  Muslim  vessel,  and  finally  being  taken 
to  Syria,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  study.  Making  great  pro- 
gress, he  is  patronized  by  a  sage,  who  takes  him  to  a  hermitage  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  son  of  the  King  of 
Abyssinia  comes  also  as  a  pupil  of  the  old  man  ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  the  Story-teller  and  the  Prince  return  to  Egypt,  and 
the  book  ends. 

The  work  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  interest ;  and,  being 
written  in  easy  Arabic,  it  may  be  useful  as  a  text-book  for 
students  of  that  language.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remark 
that  the  writer,  although  he  has  fairly  well  caught  the  idiom, 
has  not  mastered  the  spirit  of  the  East.  Where  the  marvellous 
is  introduced,  it  is  done  with  a  timid  hand,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  in  the  later  part  of  the  work  to  tone  down  the  improbabili- 
ties of  the  earlier  portion ;  the  descriptions,  as  we  have  noticed 
before,  are  too  matter  of  fact  and  too  accurate ;  and  we  miss  the 
mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  and  the  frequent  quotation  of  proverbs 
and  passages  of  the  Coran,  of  which  Oriental  writers  are  so  fond. 
The  story,  again,  purports  to  be  a  record  of  personal  adventure,  and 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  narrative  by  which  a  professional  storyteller 
gains  his  livelihood.  If  it  be  written,  as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, by  an  Englishman,  it  is  certainly  a  tour  de.  force,  and  it  is 
■worth  reading  as  a  plain  but  pleasant  record  of  travel ;  it  can 
never,  however,  rank  as  a  typical  standard  work  in  Arabic  lite- 
rature. The  language  is  a  happy  mean  between  the  nahwi  or  book 
language,  and  the  vulgar  parlance  of  common  life,  and  may  serve 
to  form  an  easy  introduction  to  the  latter. 


FORCE T-3IE-NO T  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

A GOOD  deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the  fact  that  most  new 
plays  produced  in  London  are  taken  from  the  French,  and 
about  the  causes  of  the  seeming  poverty  of  invention  of  English 
playwrights.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  truth  there  is  no  such 
poverty  ;  but  that  managers,  having  regard  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  necessary  for  mounting  a  piece  which  they  hope  to  run,  in 
accordance  with  our  deplorable  English  fashion,  for  the  whole  of 
a  season  without  any  change  in  the  bill,  prefer  taking  a  piece  which 
has  already  been  successful  in  France  and  adapting  it  to  the 
English  stage,  to  running  the  risk  of  producing  a  piece  which  is 
weighted  with  the  disadvantage  of  novelty.  Assuming  that  this 
statement  of  the  position  is  more  or  less  correct,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  unreasonable  from  an  outsider's  point  of  view  is  a 
system  the  material  success  of  which  can  hardly  be  thought  benefi- 


cial to  the  prospects  of  English  dramatic  literature.  The  ad- 
vantage of  economy  which  once  belonged  to  it  is  now  removed, 
and  a  manager  who  has  a  French  play  adapted  to  the  English 
stage  has  to  deal  with  two  playwrights  instead  of  one. 
The  adaptation  in  most  cases  involves  weakening  the  capital  point 
of  the  original  piece,  as  well  as  transplanting  to  England  the 
manners  and  customs  of  France,  and  giving  them  as  English  an 
appearance  as  may  be,  a  process  which  can  seldom  be  altogether 
satisfactory.  This  to  be  sure  is  a  refinement  of  the  present  day ; 
playwrights  of  a  former  generation  were  content  to  do  the  thing 
in  a  rougher  fashion,  and  one  at  least,  for  instance,  of  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor's  productions  betrays  its  unacknowledged  French 
origin  by  turning  on  a  point  of  law  which  is  sound  enough  in 
France,  but  has  no  value  in  England.  A  playwright  may  of 
course  plead  in  defence  of  this  method  that  so  long  as  his 
audiences  are  content  with  impossible  laws  or  customs,  it  matters 
little  to  him  if  they  jar  upon  critics  or  lawyers  ;  but  such  a  plea 
will  only  serve  to  condemn  him  the  more,  so  far  as  his  artistic 
capacities  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  show  that,  if 
blame  attaches  to  him,  it  must  at  least  be  shared  by  his  audiences. 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  thing  among  playgoers, 
managers  and  playwrights  can  hardly  be  found  fault  with  for 
keeping  up  a  continual  supply  of  that  thing  ;  and,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it 
would  seem  that  audiences  are  more  easily  attracted  by  an  English 
version  of  a  play  which  has  been  approved  of  in  France  than  by  an 
original  English  play  the  merits  of  which  they  will  have  to  find 
out  for  themselves.  The  belief  that  the  power  of  constructing 
and  writing  original  plays  is  confined  to  Frenchmen  may  fairly  be 
called  a  superstition.  To  take  one  striking  instance,  Mr.  Burnand 
proved  fully  enough  by  his  comedy  called,  if  we  remember  right, 
Our  Club,  that  there  was  at  least  one  English  playwright  capable 
of  bringing  a  neatness  of  construction  and  dialogue,  unsurpassed 
by  the  authors  of  Le  Prods  Vcauradieur,  to  bear  on  a  subject  in 
which  there  was  no  ofl'ence.  But  Mr.  Burnand  has  since  then 
been  content  to  follow  the  fashion  of  adaptation,  although  it  must 
be  said  that  iu  most  cases  he  borrows  little  beyond  a  central  idea 
from  the  French. 

What  Mr.  Burnand  did  with  regard  to  the  lightest  kind  of 
comedy  has  now  been  done,  to  our  thinking  with  complete  success, 
with  regard  to  comedy-drama  by  Messrs.  Merivale  and  Grove, 
whose  play,  Forget-Aic-Not,  was  produced  last  week  at  the 
Lyceum,  now  under  the  temporary  management  of  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward.  The  difference  of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  this  play 
suggests  some  curious  reflections.  From  some  it  has  received  the 
highest  praise,  while  others  have  treated  it  with  the  utmost  cold- 
ness and  indilference.  It  was  well  and  truly  pointed  out  by  the 
Times  that  the  piece  could  be  performed  in  any  European  country 
without  undergoing  any  process  of  .adaptation  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that,  if  it  had  come  to  the  English  stage  with  a  reputation 
secured  in  another  country,  there  might  have  been  less  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  in  a  marked 
degree  the  combined  strength  and  lightness  which  belong  to  the 
best  examples  of  the  contemporary  French  drama,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  not  turning  on  conjugal  infidelity.  The  leading  idea 
of  the  piece  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  entirely  new  ;  the  construction 
is  good  ;  and  the  dialogue,  which  it  was  found  desirable  to  cut  to 
some  extent  after  the  first  night,  is  both  pointed  and  natural. 

The  scene  is  laid  throughout  the  three  acts  of  the  play  in  a  house 
at  Pome  occupied  by  the  widowed  Viscountess  de  Brissac  and  her 
sister,  Alice  Verney.    The  first  act  opens  with  an  introductory 
dialogue  between  Mrs.  Foley,  companion  to  Mme.  de  Brissac  and 
Miss  Verney,  and  Prince  Malleotti,  an  elderly  fop  whose  character 
is  cleverly  conceived  and  sketched.    Miss  Verney 's  appearance  on 
the  stage  serves  to  inform  the  audience  that  she  is  oppressed  by  the 
consciousness  of  an  important  ^nd  disastrous  secret  which  she  must 
at  all  hazards  keep  from  her  sister.    Sir  Horace  Welby,  who  is  in 
love  with  Alice  Verne}',  and  who,  being  for  some  time  at  Rome> 
presently  comes  to  call  on  the  two  sisters,  attempts  in  vain  to  find 
out  what  it  is  that  weighs  down  Alice  with  a  sense  of  impending 
danger  and  misery.    He  leaves  her,  promising  to  return  to  dinner, 
and  she  presently  receives  a  letter  which  announces  that  its  writer 
is  coming  to  stay  for  six  weeks  with  her  and  Mme.  de  Brissac, 
and  which  fills  her  with  renewed  alarm.  As  she  reads  the  signature 
— Stephanie  de  Mohrivart — the  writer  appears.    The  audience  is 
made  aware  later  that  the  Marchioness  da  Mohrivart  is  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Mme.  de  Brissac,  and  that  she  and  her  late  husband  have 
borne  such  notoriously  evil  characters  that  her  son,  the  Viscount 
de  Brissac,  had  entirely  severed  his  connexion  with  them  before 
his  marriage.    She  and  the  Marquis  de  Mohrivart  were,  in  fact, 
proprietors  of  a  secret  gaming-house,  where  she  led  young  men  on 
to  play,  and,  when  their  purses  were  empty,  laughed  in  their 
faces.     One  such  young  man — Benedetto  Francini,  a  Corsicau 
— when  or  after  his  money  had  been  exhausted,  made  to  Mme. 
de  Mohrivart  such  a  declaration  as  her  conduct  warranted  him 
in  making.     She  replied  by  treating  him  with  scorn,  and  by 
causing  him  to  be  beaten  by  her  servants  and  turned  out  of 
the  house  with  her  husband's  approval.    He  carried  out  the 
traditional  Corsicau  vendetta  by  making  his  way  into  the  house 
at  night  and  killing  M.  de  Mohrivart.    But  for  the  arrival  of  the 
police  he  would  have  also  killed  the  Marchioness.    Such  stories 
as  these  connected  with  Stephanie  de  Mohrivart  make  her,  of 
course,  a  most  unfit  person  to  be  associated  with  Alice  Verney 
and  her  sister.    But  it  is  her  intention  to  be  associated  with  them 
and  to  be  introduced  by  them  into  good  society  in  Pome  for  the 
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space  of  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  her  hold  over  Alice  Verney 
will  be  at  an  end.  How  unfit  a  person  she  is  to  be  associated 
with  women  of  blameless  life  is  marked  by  Sir  Horace  Welby's 
exclamation  of  her  familiar  name — "  Porget-Me-Not  " — when 
he  first  meets  her  in  Alice  Yerney 's  drawing-room.  From  the 
moment  of  this  meeting  the  play  turns  upon  his  determination 
to  rid  the  house  of  her,  and  her  equally  strong  determination  to 
remain  as  an  honoured  guest  in  the  house  for  six  weeks  and  to 
make  her  way  back  to  decent  society.  The  first  act  ends  with 
Alice's  telling  Sir  Horace  that  the  woman  whom  he  is  so  surprised 
to  find  in  her  house  is  lime,  de  Brissae's  mother-in-law,  and  the 
curtain  falls  upon  his  astonishment  and  horror  at  this  discovery. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  during  this  act  there  has  been  a  short 
dialogue  between  Sir  Horace  and  a  certain  Barrato,  a  Roman 
police-spy,  who  hates  his  vocation,  and  appeals  to  the  Englishman, 
who  has  had  occasion  to  employ  him,  to  save  him  from  his  degraded 
state.  Sir  Horace,  struck  by  something  unusual  in  the  man's 
manner,  consents  to  listen  to  his  story  and  his  prayers  on  the 
following  day. 

The  second  act  reveals,  among  other  things,  the  secret  of 
Stephanie's  hold  over  Alice  Yerney,  a  secret  with  which  she 
parries  Sir  Horace's  attack  upon  her,  and  which  enables  her  to 
laugh  at  his  threats  of  exposing  her  true  character,  as  any  action 
taken  against  her  would  involve  ruin  and  misery  to  the  Yerneys. 
The  act  is  entitled,  incorrectly,  or  rather  insufficiently,  "  Article 
148."  This  article  in  the  Code  Napoleon  sets  forth  that  young 
men  and  maidens  of  French  birth  cannot  marry  under  a  certain 
age  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Now  the  Yiscount 
de  Brissac  when  he  married  Miss  Yerney,  not  being  of  the 
age  set  forth,  committed  an  illegal  act.  But  under  certain 
conditions  the  marriage  becomes  valid.  These  conditions  are 
set  forth  in  Article  183,  where  it  is  laid  down  that,  unless 
within  a  certain  time  the  parents,  or  one  of  them,  of  the 
French  party  to  the  marriage  declare  it  null  and  void,  it 
is,  and  always  will  remain,  valid.  Six  weeks  of  this  time 
have  yet  to  run  when  Stephanie  forces  herself  as  an  unwel- 
come guest  upon  her  daughter-in-law  and  her  daughter-in-law's 
sister.  These  facts  are  known  to  Alice  Yerney,  but  unknown  to 
Mine,  de  Brissac,  who  was  married  in  what  she  naturally  took  for 
a  proper  fashion  ;  and  her  child,  whose  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy 
rest3  for  six  weeks  with  Stephanie,  is  her  one  comfort  in  life. 
Mme.  de  Mohrivart,  when  brought  to  bay  by  Sir  Horace  Welby, 
shows  him  what  her  power  is,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  he  is 
absolutely  helpless  in  face  of  the  weapon  which  she  possesses. 
Help,  however,  arrives  from  an  unexpected  quarter  in  the  person 
of  Barrato,  the  police-spy,  and  the  curtain  falls  in  the  second  act 
on  Sir  Horace's  telling  Barrato,  who  has  put  certain  papers  in  his 
hands,  that  he  has  brought  the  "  answer  to  a  prayer."  This  situa- 
tion is  admirably  contrived,  and  makes  a  very  telling  end  to  the 
act. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  more  fair  to  the  writers  of  a  new  play  than 
to  the  writer  of  a  novel  to  reveal  to  people  as  yet  ignorant  of  it 
the  key  to  the  riddle  in  which  spectators  or  readers  are  inte- 
rested, and  we  shall  therefore  abstain  from  saying  exactly  what  is 
the  weapon  with  which  Sir  Horace  is  enabled  in  the  third  act  to 
Tanquish  Stephanie,  to  obtain  her  approval  of  her  sou's  marriage, 
and  to  earn  her  gratitude.  Experienced  playgoers  may  guess  it, 
if  they  can,  from  the  final  situation  of  the  piece.  Stephanie, 
having  signed  the  paper  with  reference  to  Brissae's  marriage 
which  Sir  Horace  submits  to  her,  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house 
and  Borne,  when  she  starts  back  in  overpowering  terror  at  seeing 
Barrato  coming  up  the  stairs.  She  conceals  herself  behind  a 
curtain.  Sir  Horace,  who  has  rescued  Barrato  from  his  occupation 
as  a  spy,  begs  him,  when  he  comes  in,  to  turn  his  back  while  a  lady 
who  has  special  reasons  for  keeping  clear  of  the  police  makes  her 
way  out  of  the  room  ;  and  Stephanie,  looking  with  the  fascination 
of  terror  at  Barrato,  whose  back  is  turned  to  her,  makes  her  way 
across  the  room  and  out  at  the  door. 

So  far  as  we  have  carried  our  account  of  the  storv  of  Foryct-Me- 
Not  we  have  given  a  mere  outline  of  a  play  which  depends  as 
much  upon  the  neatness  and  plausibility  of  its  construction  and 
upon  the  naturalness  and  ell'ect  of  its  dialogue  as  upon  the  origi- 
nality of  its  plot.  There  are  some  scenes  which  strike  us  as 
specially  meritorious ;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  first  act, 
between  Stephanie  and  Alice,  those  in  the  second  and  third  between 
"Welby  and  Stephanie,  and  the  last  scene,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
which  some  hint  has  just  been  given.  The  characters  are  well 
conceived  and  well  illustrated.  Miss  "Ward  as  Stephanie  shows 
herself  to  be  a  true  artist.  The  character,  that  of  a  bad,  scheming 
woman  who  might  have  been  better,  has  of  late  been  rather  a 
favourite  one  with  dramatic  authors.  Miss  Ward  gives  it  a  fresh 
aspect.  The  strong  dramatic  power  which  she  once  or  twice 
exhibits  is  no  less  admirable  than  the  ironical  tone  of  comedy 
which  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the  part.  In  the  last  scene 
Miss  Ward's  performance  is  of  the  highest  order.  If  the  gradual 
escape  from  the  room  were  done  with  the  least  want  of  force  or 
artistic  feeling  it  might  go  hard  with  the  play.  In  Miss  Ward's 
hands  the  situation  becomes  thrilling.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  plays  Sir 
Horace — a  part  of  a  kind  somewhat  new  to  him — with  the  truest 
perception  and  feeling.  All  that  he  wants  is  more  repose.  Mr. 
Tyars  appears  as  Barrato,  a  small  but  very  important  part,  which 
could  hardly  be  better  played.  Mr.  Calhaem  displays  good  inten- 
tions in  a  part  for  which  he  is  not  particularly  suited.  Miss  Louise. 
Willes  shows  considerable  pathetic  power  in  the  difficult  part  of 
Alice  Yerney,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  is  admirably  comic  as  Mrs. 
Foley,  and  Miss  Eily  Paton  does  charmingly  what  she  has  to  do 


as  Mme.  de  Brissac.  Her  performance  is  indeed  full  of  promise. 
Messrs.  Grove  and  Merivale  may  be  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced a  play  which  is  both  new  and  good,  and  which  stands  out 
as  a  landmark  in  a  usually  dull  theatrical  season. 


REVIEWS. 


PERRY'S  LIFE  OF  ST.  HUGH  OF  AVALON.* 

TSIIIE  title  of  this  interesting  and  well-executed  monograph — 
J-  Canon  Perry's  latest  contribution  to  the  Church  History  of 
England,  which  in  his  previous  works  he  has  done  so  much  to 
illustrate — is  slightly  misleading.  The  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  which 
is  its  ostensible  subject,  takes  up  less  than  half  the  volume,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  establishment  of  the  see  of  Lincoln  and  to  bio- 
graphies of  its  first  occupants,  together  with  sketches  of  the  mon- 
archs  and  clergy  of  St.  Hugh's  time.  Not  indeed  that  we  are 
disposed  to  make  this  any  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  difficult 
to  quarrel  with  a  book  for  so  much  more  than  fulfilling  its  pro- 
mise, especially  when  the  matter  is  so  excellent  as  that  furnished 
by  Canon  Perry.  If  we  have  a  cause  of  regret,  it  is  that  the 
learned  author  has  not  made  this  volume  in  name  what  it  is 
in  fact — the  first  of  a  series  of  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln. 
Such  a  work  from  his  pen  would  not  be  unworthy  to  take  rank 
by  the  side  of  Dr.  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
or  Mr.  Raine's  Fasti  Eboraccnses.  Happily  it  is  not  too  late  to 
carry  out  this  plan.  Mr.  Perry  has  already  given  us  in  a  somewhat 
slighter  and  more  popular  form  a  biography  of  St.  Hugh's  greatest 
mediasval  successor,  Robert  Grostete,  "  Domini  Papa*  et  Regis  re- 
dargutor  manifestus."  May  we  not  hope  that  he  will  find  leisure 
to  carry  on  .and  complete  the  series  ?  His  graphic  pen  would 
find  congenial  employment  in  depicting  such  prelates  as  Oliver 
Sutton,  the  indefatigable  administrator  of  his  see,  "  justissimus, 
constantissimus,  et  mundissimus  homo  " ;  John  of  Dalderby,  canon- 
ized for  his  virtues  by  the  popular  voice,  though  never  officially 
inscribed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  roll  of  recognized  saints  ; 
Henry  of  Burghersh,  the  trusted  diplomatist  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  monarchs,  whose  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  he  was; 
Philip  of  Repton,  the  once  zealous  Wickliffite,  tempted  by  the 
brilliant  bait  of  a  mitre  and  a  cardinal's  hat  to  bow  his  neck  to  the 
crushing  Papal  yoke,  and  recant  his  former  convictions,  but  who, 
in  bitter  self-reproach,  resigned  his  see,  and  judged  himself  un- 
worthy of  burial  in  his  own  cathedral ;  William  of  Alnwick, 
that  able  and  statesmanlike  prelate,  the  spiritual  guide  of  the 
"  meek  royal  saint,"  Henry  VI.,  and  his  counsellor  in  the  foun- 
dation of  Eton  and  King's  Colleges,  Cambridge  ;  Richard  Fleming 
and  "William  Smith,  the  founders  respectively  of  Lincoln  and  Brase- 
nose  Colleges  in  the  sister  University ;  John  Longland,  the  zealous 
persecutorof  "  Sacramentaries,"  and  father  confessor  to  Henry  VIII., 
whom  he  survived  a  year ;  and,  to  omit  many  attractive  names,  the 
saintly  Robert  Sanderson,  the  greatest  master  of  casuistical  di- 
vinity that  the  reformed  English  Church  has  produced.  Few  sees 
can  exhibit  a  nobler  catalogue  of  bishops,  or  one  better  fitted  to  ex- 
hibit the  lights  and  shades  of  the  history  of  the  English  Church, 
and  the  varied  features  of  English  churchmanship. 

The  biographies  of  the  early  bishops,  to  which  for  the  present 
we  propose  to  restrict  ourselves,  are  appropriately  introduced  by  a 
sketch  of  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Lindsey,  "  enabling  us  to  trace  the  succession  of  its  bishops 
from  the  Scotch  Diuma,  the  disciple  of  St.  Finan,  down  to  the 
Monk  of  Fecamp,  the  last  bishop  of  Dorchester,  and  the  first  of 
Lincoln."  "We  see  that,  like  the  missionary  dioceses  of  our  own 
time,  the  extent  of  the  great  Mercian  diocese,  of  which  Lincoln  is 
the  modern  representative,  was  enormous,  without  any  very  defined 
limits.  It  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames — this,  in- 
deed, it  did  iii  living  memory — and  comprised  the  whole  of  Middle 
England  with  the  exception  of  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  This  vast 
tract  was,  about  679  a.d.,  by  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Theodore 
of  Tarsus — who,  in  a  higher  sense  than  Augustine,  deserves  to 
be  styled  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  England — broken  up 
into  five  dioceses,  one  being  that  of  the  Lindislaii  with  its  seat  at 
Siduacester,  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Stow, 
whose  admirably  restored  cruciform  church  is  even  now  of  almost 
cathedral  dignity,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Mid  Angles,  with  its 
seat  at  Leicester.  Pressed  southwards  and  westwards  by  the 
conquests  of  the  pagan  Danes,  we  find  the  two  sees,  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  merged  into  one,  having  their  bishop's  chair  at  the 
little  town  of  Dorchester  near  Oxford.  There  it  remained  till  after 
the  Conquest,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  Norman  policy — "not 
one  of  sentiment,  but  of  power " — all  episcopal  sees  were  trans- 
ferred from  villa  to  ciuitatcs,  and  "after  four  hundred  years  of 
chequered  and  struggling  life  the  great  Mercian  see  reached  its 
final  home."  "  Lincoln,"  writes  Canon  Perry,  "  which  had  grown 
into  great  importance  under  the  Danish  sway — it  was  one  of  the  five 
Danish  Burghs — was  already  on  the  way  to  be  described!  by  William 
of  Malmesbury)  as  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  England,  and 
the  same  policy  which  marked  it  out  as  the  site  of  a  strong  castle 
would  also  mark  it  out  as  the  site  of  a  cathedral  church.    The  less 
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systematic  English  might  tolerate  the  existence  of  cathedral 
churches  in  villages,  but  this  arrangement  could  not  commend 
itself  to  the  Normans.  With  them  the  cathedral  was  not  to  exist 
for  itself,  but  for  the  diocese.  It  was  not  merely  to  pray  and 
preach,  but  to  govern." 

The  prelate  by  whom  this  removal  of  the  see  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  its  original  home  was  effected  was  Remi  or  Remigius, 
the  diminutive  and  dark-complexioned,  but  energetic,  monk  of 
Fecamp — "  statura  parvus,  sed  corde  inagnus  :  colore  fuscus,  sed 
operibus  venustus  "  (Henry  of  Huntingdon) — who,  as  Treasurer  of 
his  house,  had  expended  its  funds  in  providing  a  ship  and  manning 
it  with  armed  knights  to  aid  William  in  his  invasion  of  England, 
was  present  on  the  battle-field  of  Senlac,  and  was  rewarded 
by  his  grateful  master  with  the  see  of  Dorchester,  vacated  the  year 
after  the  Conquest  by  the  opportune  death  of  vVulfwig.  Canon 
Perry's  narrative  of  the  circumstances  following  his  consecration 
by  Stigand,  when  he  attended  William  on  his  triumphal  progress 
through  his  Norman  dominions,  returning,  with  proud  self-gratu- 
lation,  as  a  bishop  to  the  abbey  of  Fecamp,  "  which  he  had  left  a 
simple  monk,"'  is  well  told.  So,  too,  is  the  account  of  the 
consecration  of  Lanfranc,  in  which  Remigius  took  part,  and  of 
the  visit  of  the  new  Archbishop  to  Rome  to  receive  his  pall. 
Remigius  accompanied  him,  and,  by  Laufranc's  influence,  obtained 
absolution  from  the  Pope  for  the  simoniacal  transaction — for  such 
it  confessedly  was — by  which  he  had  mounted  the  episcopal 
throne,  receiving  back  from  the  hand  of  Alexander  the  pastoral  staff 
which,  in  pursuanceof  "a  little  comedy  doubtless  ail  rehearsed  before 
and  played  out  to  the  end  with  becoming  gravity,"  he  and  his 
brother  culprit,  Archbishop  Thomas  of  York — the  only  charge 
against  whom  was  his  being  the  son  of  a  priest — had  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pope  that  he  might  do  with  them  as  he 
pleased.  Little  as  we  can  approve  the  means  by  which  Remigius 
obtained  his  bishopric,  he  appears  to  have  fulfilled  its  functions 
with  the  most  laudable  energy.  If  we  are  to  believe  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who,  iis  Mr.  Perry  warns  us,  was  writing  professedly 
to  obtain  the  canonization  of  Remigius — a  fruitless  effort,  the 
Remigius  who  still  keeps  his  place  in  the  Calendar  of  our  Common 
Prayer-Book  on  October  1st,  being,  of  course,  the  more  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Rheiins— and  whose  account  is  therefore  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, he  applied  himself  with  vigour  and  success  to  looting  out 
the  infamous  domestic  slave-trade  with  the  pagan  Danes  in  Ireland 
of  which  Bristol  was  the  mart,  and  the  other  horrible  vices  the  toler- 
ation of  which  was  the  disgrace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The 
dwarfish  Bishop — Mr.  Perry  is  in  error  in  speaking  of  him  as 
"  slight  '  as  well  as  short,  the  "  corporis  exiguitas  "  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  refers  only  to  stature — made  his  presence  felt  by 
constant  visitations  in  every  part  of  his  enormous  diocese,  com- 
prising not  less  than  ten  counties,  proving  that,  if  he  had  bought 
the  chief  pastorate,  he  was  no  hireling  but  a  good  shepherd,  who 
had  a  real  care  for  his  flock. 

The  great  monument  of  Remigius's  episcopate,  however,  was 
the  cathedral  which,  soon  after  the  transference  of  the  see  from 
Dorchester,  began  to  rise  in  the  "  new  transmarine  Norman  manner  " 
on  the  "sovereign  hill"  of  Lincoln — "in  loco  forti  fortem,  in 
pulchro  pulchram,"  are  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  words — at  the 
same  time  that  the  townsmen,  ejected  by  King  and  Bishop  for 
their  vast  building  works,  were  erecting  churches  in  the  lower 
town  in  the  national  style,  the  still  existing  towers  of  which 
are  among  our  most  interesting  architectural  memorials.  Although 
this  mighty  fabric  has  almost  entirely  passed  away,  enough  remains 
to  enable  us  to  trace  its  ground-plan  and  reproduce  its  general 
characteristics.  The  foundations  of  the  short  apse  and  side  walls 
of  the  aisleless  choir  lurk  unseen  beneath  the  floor  of  the  stalls, 
while  the  three  gigantic  cavernous  recesses  of  the  west  front,  in 
their  bold  outlines  of  almost  savage  rudeness  dimly  foreshadowing 
the  glories  of  Peterborough's  magnificent  portal,  sufficient!}'  indi- 
cate the  uncompromising  sternness  of  the  earliest  Norman  builders. 
However  much  the  "  designs,  dimensions,  and  grouping"  may  have 
"  astonished"  the  people  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Perry  is  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting to  Remigius's  work  any  "  richly  elaborate  details  of  carving." 
The  Norman  ornamentation  of  the  west  front  is  entirely  of  later 
•date.  With  the  exception  of  the  capitals,  and  those  of  the  very 
rudest,  there  is  not  a  carved  stone  or  moulding  in  what  remains  to 
us  of  the  first  cathedral.  The  singular  bas-reliefs  of  Scriptural 
subjects,  so  similar  to  those  at  Chichester,  belong  to  an  earlier 
period ;  aud,  like  them,  were  probably  transferred  to  the  new 
building  from  some  previously  existing  church.  We  may,  how- 
ever, accept  Mr.  Perry's  verdict,  that  "  as  the  church  of  Remigius 
was  one  of  the  first  great  Norman  churches  finished  in  England,  so 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  ....  not  easily  to  be  surpassed."  The 
death  of  Remigius  occurred  on  Ascension  Day,  May  6th,  1092,  three 
days  before  that  fixed  for  the  consecration  of  his  cathedral.  This 
ceremony  had  been  delayed  by  the  vexatious  claims  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  the  metropolitan  rights  over  Lincoln  which  he 
had  once  formally  resigned,  and  the  consecration  was  only  secured  at 
last  by  an  enormous  bribe  to  the  grasping  Rufus.  Mr.  Perry  repeats 
the  curious  story  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Robert  of  Lorraine, 
who,  on  receiving  the  King's  mandate  to  attend  the  consecration, 
consulted  the  stars,  and  finding  from  them  that  the  ceremony 
would  not  take  place,  refused  to  undertake  a  needless  journey. 

The  religious  establishment,  destined  by  the  founder  to  find  a  1 
home  and  centre  of  work  in  his  new  cathedral,  was  secular,  not  mo- 
nastic, "  an  arrangement  of  far  greater  power  and  capacity,"  [ 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  his  royal  master, 
who,  in  Mr.  Perry's  words,  "  wished  altogether  to  break  the  power  1 
of  the  monastic  body  by  introducing  at  the  great  centres  of  I 


Church  influence — the  cathedral  cities— bodies  of  secular  canons 
in  place  of  monasteries."  Mr.  Perry  has  some  very  sensible  re- 
marks on  the  enormous  advantage  secured  to  the  English  Church 
by  this  change  of  policy,  in  which  William  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  his  bishops,  who,  as  subsequent  events 
showed,  only  too  justly  dreaded  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
monasteries,  and  who  i'elt  that  in  a  body  of  monks,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  with  minds  narrowed  and  dwarfed  by  a  routine  of 
conventual  duties,  they  could  not  hope  to  secure  that  efficient 
conciliary  aid  which,  as  the  Bishop  of  Truro  has  recently  shown 
us,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter.  The  reluctance 
of  Lanfranc  and  the  opposition  of  the  Papal  see,  which  has 
always  recognized  in  the  regulars  "the  great  prop  of  their  power 
and  claims,"  to  some  extent  thwarted  the  King's  plans.  "  A 
letter  from  the  Pope  forbade  the  contemplated  change  at  Win- 
chester, and  that  designed  at  Canterbury  has  also  to  be  aban- 
doned ;  "  bat  at  Lincoln  it  was  successfully  accomplished.  Before 
his  premature  death  Remigius  had  seen  the  completion  of  his 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  his  architectural  fabric,  and  had 
gathered  round  him  a  chapter  consisting  of  a  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  seven  archdeacons,  and  twenty-one  canons, 
of  whose  spiritual  and  secular  activity  a  graphic  sketch  ia 
given  by  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  himself  the  son  of  one 
of  the  body,  closing  with  the  touching  words,  which  we  miss  in 
Mr.  Perry's  record,  "  Amabant  quae  amamus;  optabaut  qua; 
optamus ;  sperabant  qure  speramus,"  and  with  the  exhortation 
which  their  active  lives  suggested  to  "  make  life  something  dif- 
ferent from  a  sleep.'' 

St.  Hugh's  predecessors  are  characterized  by  the  Bishop  of 
Truro,  in  the  admirable  little  volume  lately  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  as  "  strange  prelates."  Of  these  Remigius's  successor, 
Robert  Bloet,  was  one  of  the  strangest.  The  trusted  confidant  of 
William  Rufus,  the  bearer  of  the  Conqueror's  letter  to  Lanfranc 
bequeathing  him  the  crown  of  England,  his  obsequious  tool  a3 
Chancellor  in  his  exactions  and  perversion  of  justice,  and,  Mr. 
Dimock's  earnest  defence  notwithstanding,  certainly  the  sharer  in 
his  private  vices—"  omnis  libidinis  et  infamis  et  reus  "  is  Malmes- 
bury's  damiiing  verdict  —  Bloet's  episcopate  is  a  crying  example 
of  the  degradation  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  Church  under  that 
infamous  sovereign.  A  magnificent  prelate — ostentatious  in  the 
display  of  his  knights  and  horses,  his  highborn  pages,  gorgeous 
attire,  aud  sumptuous  table — Mr.  Perry,  who  is  inclined  to  take  a 
lenient  view  of  his  character,  allows  that  he  was  "  much  more  of 
the  man  of  the  world  than  the  bishop."  Though  he  gained  general 
popularity  by  the  geniality  of  his  disposition  and  his  open-handed 
generosity  to  the  poor — "  he  raised  up  many  and  oppressed  none," 
writes  his  contemporary,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  "  the  father  of 
orphans  and  the  delight  of  the  people  " — and  earned  the  gratitude 
of  his  cathedral  by  many  magnificent  gifts — palls,  copes,  chalices, 
and  the  like,  after  having  obtained  licence  for  its  consecration 
by  another  huge  bribe  and  by  the  still  more  substantial  benefit 
of  doubling  the  number  of  prebendaries  and  endowing  them 
amply,  we  must  still  acquiesce  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  judgment 
that  he  was  "  miserably  qualified  for  such  a  dignity  and  charge," 
That  he  was  a  father  we  know  ;  of  this  his  ardent  advocate,  Mr. 
Dimock,  says,  "  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt "  ;  whether  or  not  he 
was  married  we  do  not  know,  but  the  probabilities  are  greatly  against 
it.  Bloet's  end  was  of  startling  suddenness.  Riding  by  the  side  of 
Henry  I.  with  Roger  Bishop  of  Salisbury — for  he  outlived  Rufus 
— in  the  park  of  Woodstock,  he  was  struck  with  apojilexy,  and 
crying  out,  "  My  Lord  King,  I  die  !  I  die !  "  sank  from  his  horse, 
and  expired  almost  in  the  royal  arms.  The  popular  verdict  on  his 
shameful  excesses  mayr  be  gathered  from  the  tale  of  the  appalling 
nocturnal  spectres  which  haunted  his  grave  before  St.  Mary's  altar 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  until  the  polluted  spot  was  purified  with 
masses  and  alms. 

Though  not  disgraced  by  Bloet's  sensual  excesses,  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander,  was  hardly  less  of  a  "  strange  prelate,"  according 
to  modern  notions  of  the  episcopate.  The  nephew  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  chief  justiciary  of  the  realm,  and  second  man  in  the 
whole  laud,  who,  being  Bloet's  companion  at  the  time  of  his  fatal 
attack,  may  well  have  seized  the  earliest  moment  to  urge  on  Henry 
his  claims  on  the  episcopate,  he,  like  his  uncle,  was  far  more  of  a 
secular  baron  than  of  a  Christian  bishop.  "  He  was  called  a 
bishop  " — to  quote  from  the  contemporary  Gesta  Stephani — "  but 
was  a  man  of  vast  pomp  and  of  great  boldness  and  audacity. 
Neglecting  the  pure  and  simple  way  of  life  belonging  to  the 
Christian  religion,  he  gave  himself  up  to  military  affairs  and  secular 
pomp,  showing  whenever  he  appeared  at  court  so  vast  a  band  of 
followers  that  all  men  marvelled."  He  was  a  great  builder,  but  it 
was  of  castles  rather  than  of  churches,  until  the  misfortunes  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  episcopate — when  he  plunged  into  the  turmoil 
of  the  civil  strife  of  Stephen's  miserable  reign,  and,  together 
with  his  uncle,  narrowly  escaped  being  starved  to  death  by  the 
king,  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Devizes — induced  him,  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  to  provide  "an  equivalent  for  the  strong 
places  of  Newark,  Sleaford,  and  Banbury,  in  the  Cistercian  houses 
of  Thame,  Stannholme,  and  Louth  Park.''  His  cathedral  also, 
shortly  before  his  death,  shared  largely  in  his  munificence.  It 
having  been  devastated  by  one  of  those  conflagrations,  so  frequent 
in  the  history  of  our  cathedrals,  for  which  the  flat  timber  ceilings 
of  our  early  Norman  churches  afforded  perilous  scope,  Alexander 
restored  it  with  "  such  subtle  skill,"  writes  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, "  that  it  seemed  to  be  fairer  than  when  it  came  from  the 
builder's  hands,"  being,  according  to  Giraldus.  "  the  first  to  receive 
the  firm  and  noble  covering  of  stone  vaulting."   "  This  church 
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of  Alexander" — of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  in 
the  bases  of  the  western  towers,  and  their  enriched  gables, 
and  the  exquisite  western  portals — if,  indeed,  the  Corinthianesque 
foliage  of  these  does  not  point  to  a  later  date — "  remained " 
writes  Mr.  Terry,  "  the  glory  of  the  land  until  the  calamity  of  the  | 
great  earthquake,  and  the  ruinous  condition  into  which  the  cathe- 
dral was  thrown  by  it,  brought  out  a  still  more  famous  builder  in  ; 
Hugh  of  Burgundy."  The  stirring  life  of  this  martial  prelate  is 
well  told  by  Mr.  Perry,  and  to  his  pages  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
We  may  accept  his  verdict,  though  almost  too  lenient,  that  in  him 
we  see  "  a  magnificent  prelate,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  his  church,  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  ecclesiastical  baron  of  his  day,  but  scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  approaching  to  the  highest  type  of  bishop."  So  noto- 
rious was  his  worldliness  and  love  of  display,  which  on  his  two 
visits  to  Rome  had  gained  him  the  title  of  "  the  Magnificent,"  as 
to  elicit  from  the  great  St.  Bernard  an  earnest  warning  not  to 
"  love  his  possessions  more  than  himself  lest  he  should  lose 
both  himself  and  his  possessions " — "  wise  and  solemn  words," 
which  we  may  hope,  with  Mr.  Perry,  "the  bishop  laid  to  heart 
before  his  summons  came." 

The  episcopate  of  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Lincoln,-  Robert  de 
Chesney,  "  whose  surname  "  de  Chesneto,  "  is  from  the  oak  copse  " 
{Henry  Hunt.),  may  be  passed  over  rapidly.  He  was  a  prelate  of 
a  quiet,  unassuming  nature  ;  "  a  simple  man,  not  oyer  wise,"  writes 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,  forced  against  his  will  into  controversies 
largely  affecting  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  con- 
duct of  which  he  was  wholly  incompetent.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  claim  of  freedom  from  episcopal  control,  and  dependence  on 
the  Papal  see  alone,  extorted  from  him  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
the  earliest  example  of  the  mischievous  system  of  impcrium  in 
imperio,  which  afterwards  became  universal,  by  which  "  bishops 
were  baffled  at  every  turn,"  and  the  power  of  the  Tope  so  enor- 
mously increased.  The  other  was  the  historical  struggle  between 
Henry  II.  and  Becket,  in  which  his  mild  unenergetic  temper,  always 
more- readv  to  vield  than  to  contend,  led  him  earnestly  to  depre- 
cate Becket's  resistance  to  his  royal  master's  will.  One  utterance 
of  his  survives,  "  not  devoid,"  says  Mr.  Perry,  "  of  plain  good 
sense."  "  It  is  evident,"  said  he,  "  that  this  man's  life's  blood  is 
sought  after.  He  will  either  have  to  give  up  his  archbishopric  or 
his  life,  and  for  my  part  I  do  not  see  what  good  his  archbishopric 
will  do  him  if  it  is  to  cost  him  his  life."  Becket  "  would  have  no 
support  in  his  struggle  against  the  king  and  the  national  party  from 
the  mild  temper  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln."  "  But  the  Bishop  did 
not  live  to  see  the  bitterest  part  of  the  struggle,  or  its  tragical 
termination.  He  died  on  December  27,  1 166,  and  left  his  see  ex- 
posed and  undefended  to  the  attacks  of  the  spoiler." 

After  the  death  of  this  feeble  bishop,  "  Henry,"  writes  Mr. 
Perry,  "was  not  unwilling  to  solace  himself  for  the  trouble  he  was 
suffering  from  the  violent  Archbishop,  by  deliberately  robbing  the 
see  of  Lincoln  for  many  years."  Following  out  the  counsel  given 
by  the  unprincipled  miscreant  Ralph  Flambard  to  his  equally  un- 
principled and  greedy  master  William  Rufus.  to  sweep  the  revenues 
of  vacant  benefices  into  the  King's  treasury,  Henry  II.  kept  the  see 
of  Lincoln  vacant  for  no  fewer  than  seventeen  years.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  (in  1173)  he  added  insult  to  injury  by  requiring  the 
chapter  to  elect  as  their  bishop  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  a  natural 
son  of  his  own,  who,  though  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  only  in 
deacon's  orders,  was  already  holding  the  post  of  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln,  "  who  did  not  affect  to  be  anything  but  the  courtier  and 
the  soldier."  The  young  man  liked  the  rich  revenues  of  the  see 
well  enough,  but  had  no  mind  for  its  duties;  and  when  in  1181 
Pope  Alexander,  who  had  with  great  difficulty  been  brought  to 
confirm  so  scandalous  an  election,  commanded  the  Ardibishop  of 
Canterbury  to  compel  the  Bishop  elect  either  to  resign  his  rights 
to  the  see  or  make  his  episcopate  a  reality,  he  wisely  chose  the 
former  alternative.  "  It  may  be  truly  said  of  Geoffrey  that  no- 
thing in  his  connexion  with  the  see  became  him  like  the  leaving 
it."  now  his  doting  father  afterwards  heaped  benefices  upon  his 
bastard,  who  repaid  his  affection  with  a  tender  and  faithful  care 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  undutiful  conduct  of  his  legitimate 
sons,  and  the  not  very  creditable  part  played  by  him  in  English 
affairs  as  Archbishop  of  York,  are  fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Raine, 
following  the  interesting  life  of  his  contemporary  Giraldus  Cani- 
brensis  (Fatti  Eborncenscs,  i.  251). 

Another  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the  long- 
widowed  church  of  Lincoln  received  a  rightful  lord.  When  the 
hearts  of  churchmen  were  utterly  in  despair,  and  prophecies  were 
rife  that  "  never  again  would  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln  oiler  the  holy 
sacrifice  in  his  cathedral  church,"  a  mandate  to  the  chapter  arrived 
from  Henry,  then  abroad  in  Normandy,  to  elect  a  bishop.  Their 
choice  this  time  seems  to  have  been  left  perfectly  free.  It  fell  on 
one  of  their  own  body,  Walter  of  Coutances,  Archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford, a  member  of  the  King's  household,  who,  after  a  temporary 
outburst  of  displeasure  on  the  King's  part,  who  had  no  mind  to 
lose  a  trusty  servant,  was  consecrated  at  Angers,  July  5,  1 1  S3. 
He  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Lincoln  on  the  10th  of  the  follow- 
ing December,  and  for  the  first  time  for  seventeen  years  a  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  celebrated  high  mass  at  the  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
"  Thus,"  writes  Benedict  Abbot,  "  was  the  mind  of  the  false  pro- 
phets confounded,  and  the  Catholic  faith  strengthened."  But 
Walter's  episcopate  was  merely  nominal.  After  a  six  months' 
tenure  of  the  see — long  enough  to  displease  his  chapter  by  con- 
firming Bishop  Chesney 's  prodigal  grant  to  the  new  and  popular 
Order  of  Sempringhatu — he  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Rouen, 


With  the  close  of  his  short  episcopate  "  we  approach,"  says 
Mr.  Perry,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  See  of  Lincoln  : — 

After  a  succession  of  bishops  who  were  for  the  most  part  courtiers  or 
statesmen,  and  none  of  whom  made  ;iny  mark  on  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  their  day,  we  come  to  one  alike  distinguished  by  his  sanctity  and  the  in- 
dependent and  manly  tone  which  ho  adopted  towards  the  kings,  who  were 
wont  to  oppress  and  intimidate  churches  and  Churchmen  at  their  will; 
who  excelled  his  predecessors  in  his  munificent  adornment  of  his  scr.  but 
excelled  them  still  more  in  his  exalted  life  and  noble  aims. 

Hero  we  must  stop  for  the  present.  We  hope  in  a  future  article  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which.  Canon  Perry  has  dealt  with  the 
holy,  able,  and  intrepid  man,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of 
medi;eval  history,  whose  name  gives  its  title  to  his  well-written 
and  interesting  book. 


BARTLETT'S  EGYPT  TO  PALESTINE.* 

WHEN  Dr.  Bartlett's  journey  was  made  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  out.  There  is  no  date  on  the  title- 
page.  The  landing  at  Alexandria  has  a  date,  but  it  is  only 
"  1 2th  December";  and,  as  the  12th  December  occurs  annually, 
we  can  only  approximate  to  the  year.  Later  on  we  find  1874 
mentioned ;  and  in  the  preface  we  read  that  "  unforeseen 
hinderances  (sic)  have  delayed  the  publication  of  this  volume 
many  months  after  its  preparation."  There  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  making  any  mystery  about  it ;  and  the  trouble  of 
finding  out  if  the  above-mentioned  12th  December  fell  in  the 
close  of  1873  is  a  "hinderance"  to  the  reader,  who  likes  to  be 
taken  fully  into  the  confidence  of  an  author.  It  certainly  alters 
the  value  of  Dr.  Bartlett's  researches  to  find  that  they  are  five 
years  old ;  if  the  publisher  had  put  a  date  on  the  title-page  we 
should  probably  never  have  discovered  that  there  was  anything 
amiss ;  but  we  must  look  with  suspicion  on  a  book  without 
a  date.  In  the  present  case,  however,  our  feelings  of  distrust 
thus  aroused  are  fully  allayed  before  we  reach  the  end  of  what 
must  be  pronounced  a  careful,  painstaking,  fairly  accurate  and 
somewhat  dry  statement  of  the  geographical  facts  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  Exodus.  Dr.  Bartlett 
writes  good  American,  using  "  quite  "  and  "  conclude  "  in  their 
new  meanings,  but  otherwise  conveying  his  ideas  in  dignified, 
simple  language,  and  occasionally  rising  to  a  high  level  of  prose 
compositiou.  Thus  he  well  says  of  Rome  that  "  there  can  hardly 
be  found  in  the  world  another  place  that  so  shortens  the  way  back 
through  the  world's  history."  This  is  very  neatly  put,  and  so  is 
the  example  that  follows.  Dr.  Bartlett's  reader  is  told  that  he 
stands  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  before  a  tall  granite  obelisk 
covered  with  inscriptions.  Gay  equipages,  with  fleet  horses  and 
showy  liveries,  are  gliding  by  in  a  continuous  stream  of  life.  But, 
as  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  column,  he  reads,  first,  the  inscription  of 
Sixtus  V.,  "Pontifex  Maximus,"  bearing  date  near  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Next  he  reads  the  name  of  another  "  Pontifex 
Maximus,"  Augustus  Caesar,  who  records  that  this  wa3  his  own 
undivided  gift  to  the  Roman  people,  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  earlier,  and  that  he  had  brought  it  from  Egypt. 
Higher  yet  Dr.  Bartlett  points  "  to  the  names  of  Rameses  II. 
and  Seti  I.,  and  you  have  mounted  some  fourteen  hundred 
years  beyond  Augustus  Ccesar."  This  is  very  well  done,  and  it 
is  evident  that  Dr.  Bartlett  has  the  clear  chronological  faculty 
so  often  denied  even  to  those  who  teach  history.  Our  confidence 
iu  him  increases  as  we  go  on,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  literature  of  a  still  obscure  and 
difficult  subject  will  be  of  use  to  future  labourers  in  the  same 
field.  He  does  not  theorize.  He  states  both  sides  of  a  question 
fairly.  Too  often  perhaps  he  hesitates  to  commit  himself  to  one 
view  or  the  other,  and  here,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  date,  he  puts 
himself  out  with  his  reader,  and  does  himself  an  injustice. 

The  essay  on  Rome  from  which  we  have  quoted  forms  the  first 
chapter  of  Dr.  Bartlett's  book ;  in  the  second  he  takes  us  direct  to 
Egypt.  Alexandria  is  described  in  a  few  graphic  touches,  but  the 
author  is  wrong  in  saying  that  "  Pompey's  Pillar  "  is  a  misnomer. 
Here,  as  in  some  other  places,  he  shows  that  already  information 
five  years  old  is  out  of  date.  The  pillar  was  indeed  set  up 
by  a  Pompey,  prefect  in  a.d.  302,  but  the  contracted  name  was 
misread  until  lately.  At  Cairo  and  on  the  Nile  everything 
Dr.  Bartlett  sees  is  turned  into  material  for  his  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  question  of  the  Exodus.  He  realizes  the 
splendid  natural  advantages  which  made  Egypt  the  cradle  of 
civilization,  while  he  deplores  the  condition  of  the  "  Arab  popula- 
tion," a  fine  race  "  groaning  under  a  Government  that  with 
borrowed  money  builds  palaces  and  sugar  mills,  runs  its  costly 
operas,  grinds  the  poor  with  oppressive  taxation,  and  does  almost 
nothing  for  their  real  elevation."  Dr.  Bartlett's  acute  eyes  saw  all 
this,  while  we  in  England  were  still  willing  to  believe  in  the  fair 
promises  of  Ismail  Pasha.  But  on  every  page  we  are  reminded 
that  Dr.  Bartlett  is  not  up  to  the  new  mark  of  historical  informa- 
tion. He  speaks  of  the  Table  of  Abydos  as  containing  the  names 
of  fifty  of  the  ancestors  of  Rameses.  Fifty  should  be  seventy-six — 
twenty-six  names  are  a  serious  omission  from  a  pedigree.  So,  too, 
at  Medinet  Aboo  Rameses  III.  is  playing  at  draughts,  not  with 
his  queen,  but  his  daughter,  as  is  now  perfectly  well  ascertained. 
In  a  note  a  little  further  on  he  mentions  Dr.  Birch's  clever 
suggestion  that  no  great  interval  separated  the  eleventh  and 
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eighteenth  dynasties— a  suggestion  which  has  been  fully  borne 
out  by  recent  discoveries — yet,  on  what  authority  we  know  not, 
Dr.  Bartlett  adds  that  "  Mariette  admits  no  such  proximity."  In 
the  same  note,  by  the  way,  there  is  the  serious  misprint  "  New 
Empire,''  where  there  should  be  "  Old  Empire."  The  wantof new  in- 
formation is  made  even  more  conspicuous  where,  returning  to  the 
subject  of  the  Table  of  Abydos,  he  betrays  the  fact  that  he  is  only 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  one  such  table,  the  much  muti- 
lated fragment  in  the  British  Museum.  We  cannot  but  admire  the 
spirit  with  which  he  defends  Christianity  against  the  careless  at- 
tacks of  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Bnrgsch,  who  had  the  temerity  to 
state  that  the  forty-two  laws  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  as  contained 
in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  were  in  no  wise  below  the  Christian 
standard.  Dr.  Bartlett  successfully  refutes  this  assertion  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  quoting  the  laws  in  question ;  and  then  com- 
paring them  with  the  beatitudes,  or  even  with  the  Decalogue.  Per- 
haps Dr.  Brugsch  is  not  acquainted  with  either.  But  Br.  Bartlett 
should  have  been  content  to  let  well  alone.  He  injures  his  own 
case  by  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  chapter.  "  The  only  claim 
more  unfounded  than  this  of  Brugsch  was  the  pretence  of  an 
American  theologian  to  have  found  in  Egypt  the  doctrines  of  the 
atonement  and  justification  by  faith."  Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Bart- 
lett there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  these  doctrines  may  be  found 
in  a  rudimentary  form  in  the  cult  of  Osiris  ;  while  many  leading 
dogmas  and  leading  errors  of  various  branches  of  Christianity  are 
also  shadowed  forth  not  very  obscurely  in  the  old  Egyptian 
worship. 

Dr.  Bartlett  and  the  companions  of  his  journey,  after  visiting 
the  land  of  Goshen,  and  endeavouring  to  identify  Pithom,  Rameses, 
and  the  other  Egyptian  sites  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  took 
caravan  at  Suez,  and  crossed  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  following 
as  far  as  possible  the  supposed  route  of  the  Israelites.  He  does  not 
condescend  to  give  Dr.  Brugsch's  now  famous  theory  of  the  Exodus 
much  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  adopts  as  certain  the  route 
by  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Even  here  many  alternative 
lines  have  been  put  forward  by  different  commentators  ;  and  Dr. 
Bartlett,  though  he  does  not  absolutely  pin  himself  down  to  any 
one  view,  "  within  certain  limits,"  accepts  the  common  and  ancient 
opinion  that  the  Red  Sea  of  modem  geography  was  the  "  Yam 
Supb,"  crossed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  quotes  the  Septuagint  as  a 
version  completed  in  Egypt  two  centuries  B.C.  against  the  theory  of 
Schleiden  as  revived  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  difficulties,  great  on  either  side,  are  infinitely  greater  against 
Schleiden  ;  and  that  the  sacred  narrative,  in  its  plain  and  simple 
meaning,  is  all  the  other  way.  Baal  Zephon  Dr.  Bartlett  agrees 
with  Ebers  in  identifying  with  Jebel  Atakah  ;  Pi-Hahiroth  is  at 
Ajrood,  four  hours  north-west  of  Suez  ;  and  Canon  Cooks  "  very 
suitable  conjecture "  that  Migdol  is  Bir  Suez,  two  miles  from 
Suez,  is  mentioned  with  approval.  "  There  are,  or  were,"  he 
says,  "  before  the  dredging  for  the  Suez  Canal,  two  places 
in  the  Gulf  that  could  be  forded  at  low  water.  One  was  some 
distance  north  of  Suez,  where  the  water  in  the  narrowest  place  is, 
or  was  (for  the  Canal  has  made  considerable  changes),  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  two  sandy  islands  form  a  part  of  the  way.'' 
Here  Bonaparte  and  his  suite  were  on  one  occasion  caught  by  the 
tide  and  narrowly  escaped.  The  other  ford  is  south  of  Suez, 
where  at  low  tide  the  water  is  reduced  to  a  channel,  some  two 
hundred  yards  in  width  and,  before  the  making  of  the  Canal,  only 
a  fathom  in  depth.  This  last  is  the  passage  "best  answering  ail 
the  conditions  of  the  case." 

The  journey  through  the  peninsula  is  described  at  great  length 
and  with  painful  minuteness ;  but  it  will  be  found  interesting  to 
many  readers,  especially  to  those  who  know  their  Bibles ;  and  Dr. 
Bartlett  throws  new  light  on  several  passages.  "  The  freshness  of 
colour,"  he  remarks  in  one  place,  "  in  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
Exodus"  appears  in  the  ironical  complaint  of  the  people,  " Be- 
cause there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt" — that  land  of  tombs  and 
catacombs  and  mummies — "  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the 
wilderness  ?  "  Dr.  Bartlett  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
Wady  Mukatteb,  or  Written  Valley,  and  quotes  the  theories  of 
many  writers  on  the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  "  in  letters  differing 
from  those  of  any  known  language."  Apparently  he  has  never 
seen  Mr.  Sharpe's  volume  on  the  subject  (Hebrew  Inscriptions 
from  the  Valleys  between  Egypt  and  Mount  Sinai),  in  which  they 
are  almost  with  certainty  shown  to  be  records  of  pilgrimages  made 
by  the  Jews  living  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  The  character 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  if  indeed  it  be  not  taken  as  an 
archaic  form  of  that  alphabet.  The  inscriptions  refer  for  the 
most  part  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  and  would  have  furnished 
Dr.  Bartlett  with  an  additional  fact  to  strengthen  his  belief  that 
Serbal,  not  the  mountain  of  St.  Catherine,  is  the  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  to  Moses.  Indeed  Mr.  Sharpe  goes  so  far 
as  to  translate  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Book  of  Job  as  con- 
taining a  reference  to  the  writings  on  Serbal.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  the  interpretations  of  Mr.  Sharpe  have  been  accepted  by 
the  learned,  but  it  is  strange  that  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  goes  so 
thoroughly  into  what  has  been  written  by  the  travellers  who 
went  before  him,  should  have  overlooked  them  altogether.  From 
Sinai  Dr.  Bartlett  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  through  northern 
Palestine  and  Syria  to  Beyrout,  ar.d  so  home  by  Constantinople. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  more  on  the  mistakes  into  which  he 
Las  fallen  than  the  book  altogether  deserves.  Misprints  are  un- 
fortunately numerous,  and  it  would  be  but  too  easy  to  lengthen 
our  notice  by  minor  corrections ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  Dr. 
Bartlett's  volume  merits  our  approbation  as  a  sober,  careful 


record  of  a  journey  undertaken  with  a  praiseworthy  object,  and 
marked  throughout  by  a  calmness  and  impartiality  too  often 
wanting  iu  works  written  with  a  purpose.  There  are  many  clear 
maps,  some  good  woodcuts,  and  a  short  but  excellent  index. 


WALFORD'S  FAMINES  OF  THE  WORLD* 

f|lIIE  doleful  title  of  this  volume  should  not  deter  the  serious 
JL  reader  who  may  be  inclined  to  glean  historical  notices  of 
mankind's  experience  of  starvation.  As  a  too  frequent  condition  of 
our  race  in  different  states  of  social  progress,  the  liability  to  perish 
of  hunger  is  a  great  fact  in  "  the  world,  past  and  present."  It  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  business  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  to 
receive  from  its  members,  in  the  crude  form  of  chronological  lists, 
with  a  slight  attempt  at  generalization  and  induction,  collected  in- 
stances of  such  an  often  repeated  momentous  event.  These  tabular 
records  of  similar  disasters  to  mankind,  taking  place  in  various 
countries  from  time  to  time  all  through  the  kno%vn  ages  till  now, 
cannot  look  pleasant  in  the  pages  of  a  book.  Nor  could  they  have 
been  very  pleasant  to  listen  to,  if  actually  read  aloud  at  two 
meetings  of  the  Statistical  Society ;  but  they  furnished  suitable 
materials  for  a  little  discussion,  not  entirely  void  of  profit.  Mr. 
Cornelius  Walford  has  reprinted  from  the  Society's  Journal  both 
his  own  essays  upon  this  subject,  and  the  report  of  what  his  col- 
leagues said  after  hearing  each  paper.  Their  contents,  when 
treated  with  a  fresh  analysis,  will  be  found  to  yield  a  certain 
amount  of  useful  instruction. 

The  author's  plan  has  been,  first,  to  present,  side  by  side  with 
each  other,  a  catalogue  of  famines,  or  periods  of  extreme  food- 
scarcity,  and  parallel  catalogues  of  the  contemporaneous  droughts, 
floods,  excessive  rains,  stormy  seasons,  severe  frosts,  and  plagues 
of  insects  or  other  vermin,  to  which  the  deficient  natural  supply 
of  food  might  possibly  be  ascribed.  In  the  second  essay 
he  presents  a  similar  chronological  arrangement  of  the  notices 
that  he  has  collected  showing  the  existence  of  what  he  calls  "  arti- 
ficial causes  "  of  scarcity  in  the  food-supply  of  those  portions  of 
mankind  afflicted  with  famine.  War,  iu  a  variety  of  ways,  by 
diverting  labour  from  cultivation,  by  devastating  the  land,  by 
destroying  the  crops,  by  stopping  traffic  and  conveyance,  by  im- 
posing heavy  taxation,  and  even  by  occasioning  pestilence,  may- 
deprive  a  people  of  its  food.  Negligence  or  defective  modes  of 
agriculture,  the  want  of  proper  stock,  seed,  and  implements,  which 
may  result  from  commercial  restrictions,  the  neglect  of  drainage  or 
irrigation,  or  the  absence  of  due  precautions  against  epidemic  disease, 
and  the  want  of  proper  means  of  transport,  as  well  as  injudicious 
legislative  interference  with  production  or  trade  in  articles  of  food, 
are  preventable  causes  of  famine.  These  are  Mr.  Walford's  "  arti- 
ficial causes."  The  tendency  of  modern  scientific  improvement  gives 
increased  importance  to  this  second  list  of  possible  causes  of  such  a 
calamity,  in  so  far  as  preventive  measures  might  be  devised  for 
some  of  the  natural  causes  first  enumerated,  as  for  droughts  by 
irrigation,  and  by  drainage  for  the  visitation  of  floods.  This  is 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  important  practical  consideration, 
under  existing  circumstances,  in  many  extensive  and  populous 
territories  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  manner  in  which  due  commercial  and  industrial 
facilities  are  withheld  from  the  work  of  supplying  food  in  conse- 
quence of  mistaken  trade  regulations,  of  an  erroneous  fiscal  policy, 
or  of  land-laws  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  must  also  claim  our  at- 
tention. It  is  a  plausible  suggestion  that  we  should  look  first  to 
the  removal  or  cessation  of  positive  mischiefs  which  have  been 
created  by  human  wrong-doing  in  "  the  world,  past  and  present," 
before  we  inquire  what  can  be  rightly  done  henceforth  to  obviate 
the  baneful  effects  of  certain  natural  causes. 

We  find,  therefore,  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Walford's  treatise  occu- 
pied in  displaying  the  many  instances  which  abound  in  our 
Statute-book  where  Parliament  has  meddled  with  the  matters  re- 
ferred to,  thereby  doing  more  harm  than  good.  This  is  one  of 
the  recognized  commonplaces  of  writers  and  speakers  on  political 
topics  whose  arguments  run  into  the  historical  line ;  and  we  do 
not  see  that  Mr.  Walford  and  the  other  members  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  have  made  any  considerable  addition  to  the 
acknowledged  force  of  what  is  really  a  truism.  Nothing  new 
remains  to  be  said  against  Corn-laws.  But  much  profitable 
reflection  might  be  derived  from  the  survey  of  facts  illus- 
trating the  secondary  and  indirect  effects  of  legislation  upon 
agricultural  and  pastoral  industry.  It  is  well  to  extend  our  views 
beyond  the  present  condition  of  this  country  to  the  general 
laws  of  social  economy  and  the  ordinary  conditions  of  public 
welfare.  Besides  the  incidence  of  taxation,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  encouragement  can  be  afforded  to  production 
by  the  construction  of  roads,  of  railways  or  tramways,  in  some 
instances  of  canals, especially  designed  for  the  service  of  local  agri- 
culturists. In  several  of  our  colonies,  aud  in  America,  where 
large  public  funds  accrue  from  the  sale  of  laud  to  new  settlers, 
this  is  manifestly  an  object  that  should  be  kept  iu  view.  Mr. 
Walford's  historical  table  of  anecdotes  or  testimonies  proving  the 
"defective  means  of  transport  "in  England  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  or  at  au  earlier  period,  is  not  expressly  or 
very  closely  connected  with  the  state  of  Euglu-h  agriculture  in 
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those  times.  But  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  difficulty  there 
must  have  been  in  bringing  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  market ;  and 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  perceive  the  chief  causes  of  an  extreme  | 
inequality  of  prices  iu  different  places  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other.  It  would  be  interesting  further  to  learn  the  instances 
of  Government  interference,  by  fiscal  regulations,  with  the  import 
of  superior  kinds  of  breeding  stock  or  working  horses  and  other 
cattle  ;  also  of  plants  or  seeds  which  might  have  been  cultivated 
with  advantage,  and  of  ploughs,  threshing-machines,  and  other 
instruments  for  the  farmer's  use.  The  importation  of  labour  for 
agricultural  operations,  whether  in  free  or  bond  service,  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  State  policy  for  regulation  or  prohibition ;  but  such 
imported  labour  has  seldom  been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
ordinary  food  crops. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  show  how  very  complex  and 
intricate  is  the  subject  which  Mr.  Walfbrd  has  roughly  sketched 
out  iu  his  twofold  account  of  "  natural "  and  "  artificial "  causes 
of  scarcity.  Public  or  private  negligence,  which  may  be  set 
down  either  in  the  one  category  or  the  other,  and  in  which  may 
fairly  be  included  the  common  ignorance  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  is  in  all  probability  the  greatest  prime  cause  of  famines  all 
over  the  world.  In  guessing  at  special  causes  here  or  there,  apart 
from  kuown  visitations  of  unfavourable  weather  and  the  like,  or 
from  the  efiects  of  warfare  or  any  other  social  disturbance,  there  is 
room  for  many  curious  observations.  One  speaker  at  the  Statis- 
tical Society  conjectured  that  the  famines  in  India  were  due  to 
the  cultivation  of  opium  ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  grain-crops 
in  China  were  injured  by  the  practice  of  surreptitiously  planting 
the  forbidden  poppy  between  the  rows  of  corn.  Another  member 
fancied  he  remembered  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  grain  im- 
ported to  meet  the  Irish  famine  of  1846  was  just  about  equal  to 
the  amount  misused  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
Malt  and  hops  had  therefore  to  answer  for  the  dearth  of  bread, 
at  least  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  All  these  fancied  1 
objections,  upon  supposed  economic  grounds,  to  the  employment 
of  the  soil  in  producing  any  kind  of  material  wealth  that  is  com- 
mercially exchangeable,  must  be  set  aside.  A  country  which  has 
the  means  of  purchasing  food  need  never  be  in  danger  of  famine, 
whether  or  not  its  own  soil  produces  enough  for  the  food  of  its 
people.  The  danger  is  when  a  country  produces  in  ordinary 
seasons  amply  sufficient  of  one  kind  of  food  to  sustain  its  in- 
habitants, but  produces  little  else.  In  diversity  of  products,  ! 
whether  of  agriculture  or  manufactures,  there  is  comparative  j 
security  against  the  worst  experiences,  in  the  one  case  of  a  dearth  I 
of  food,  in  the  other  of  industrial  depression.  There  are,  indeed, 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  immense  plains  which  seem  destined 
by  nature  for  simple  food-raising  operations — the  growing  of  corn, 
in  some  situations  of  rice,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  that  of  cheap  and  convenient  transport  for  their 
superabundant  natural  wealth  in  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  the 
grain  crop  in  such  countries  may  chance  to  fail  through  a 
drought,  or  their  harvest  may  be  destroyed  by  locusts  or  the  like  ; 
but  their  people  will  not  starve,  if  there  are  ready  means  of 
conveyance  and  traffic.  The  surplus  of  former  years,  or  that  of 
other  districts,  will  be  in  store  for  the  wants  of  each  dis- 
tressed locality  in  its  turn.  This  is  the  true  remedy  for  the  j 
risk  of  famines  in  such  countries  as  India,  North  China,  ! 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  recently  afflicted  provinces  of  Brazil, 
which  possess  no  manufacturing  industry.  To  provide  the  best  | 
facilities  both  for  the  carriage  of  articles  of  food  and  for  the  trade  I 
in  them,  without  attempting  directly  to  regulate  these  operations, 
seems  to  be  all  that  Governments  can  beneficially  do,  apart 
from  undertaking  works  of  irrigation  or  drainage  in  suitable 
places.  The  financial  question,  however,  which  must  needs  rule  the 
conduct  of  statesmen  in  deciding  upon  costly  public  works,  has 
an  obvious  bearing  in  another  direction  upon  the  impoverished 
Condition  of  the  tax-paying  people.  A  Government,  while  exerting  its 
powers  to  cure  the  prevailing  distress  with  one  hand,  might  very 
possibly  be  inflicting  equal  distress  with  the  other.  The  pressure  j 
of  taxation  is  felt  as  a  burden,  before  the  utility  of  public  works 
makes  itself  recognized  as  a  boon.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  the  well-  I 
known  advocate  of  canals  for  the  double  service  of  irrigation  and 
inland  navigation  in  India,  took  part  iu  the  discussion  upon  Mr. 
Walford's  papers ;  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Danvers  of 
the  India  Office.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Danvers  was 
"  that  more  might  be  done,  but  it  could  not  be  done  all  at  once." 

There  is  yet  another  important  question  bearing  on  the  preven- 
tion of  droughts  and  floods,  two  great  "  natural  causes  of  famine." 
Meteorology  is  now  beginning  to  teach  us  how  the  safe  and  salutary 
retention  of  water  in  a  country  within  its  proper  channels,  and 
the  genial  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  depend 
on  preserving  the  trees  from  wholesale  destruction.  These  ter- 
rible Asiatic  famines  are  the  scourge  of  treeless  plains,  which 
indeed  were  never  much  wooded  since  their  earliest  human 
habitation  ;  but  they  have  lost  the  benefit  they  once  derived  from 
bordering  mountain  slopes,  which  have  long  since  been  stripped 
of  the  ancient  forest  growth  that  sent  down  rivulets  and  rain 
clouds  to  nourirh  a  thirsty  band  below.  One  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Statistical  Society  referred  to  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  February  2,  1S7S,  com- 
menting on  Dr.  Crombie  Browne's"  Water  System  of  South  Africa." 
This  is  a  matter  undoubtedly  of  more  vital  concern  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  our  colonies  in  that  region  than  even  Zulu  and  Caff/e 
wars.  Its  vast  importance  to  Australia  has  not  yet  been  expressly  i 
acknowledged.  The  drought  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  summer 
of  1877 — 8  is  officially  reckoned  to  have  caused  the  loss  of  four 


million  sheep,  and  the  other  provinces  lost  proportionate  numbers 
at  the  same  time.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  trees  on  the  Blue  Mountains  and  other  ranges  near  the 
sea  coast  may  aggravate  the  curse  of  extreme  aridity  which  lies  upon 
the  interior  of  Australia.  It  has  been  observed  in  South  Africa  that 
the  clouds  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean  by  sea-breezes,  if  not 
caught  and  detained  by  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Kathlamba  or 
Drakensberg,  will  pass  across  the  entire  continent,  as  invisible 
vapour,  without  yielding  a  drop  of  rain.  They  rise  to  such  a  vast 
elevation  above  the  earth's  surface,  when  they  are  affected  by 
the  glaring  heat  radiated  from  the  open  plains  of  the  Transvaal 
and  other  upland  country,  that  their  moisture  is  dissipated  in 
the  rarefied  higher  atmosphere.  This  is  likely  enough  to 
be  the  case  in  Australia  also,  where  moisture-bearing  winds 
from  the  Pacific  meet  the  mountain  barrier  a  short  distance 
inland,  and  find  its  face  imprudently  shorn  of  the  natural  growth 
of  shady  foliage.  In  such  a  situation  a  fringe  of  woodlands  is  a 
perfect  apparatus  for  cooling  the  adjacent  layer  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  thereby  condensing  the  vapours  which  are  carried  through  its 
breadth.  If  the  trees  are  cut  away  there  remains  a  mere  hard  wall 
of  rock  or  rubble,  which  in  Southern  latitudes  becomes  so  heated 
that  its  effect  on  the  atmosphere  makes  the  clouds  rise  to  a  vanish- 
ing height  in  the  sky,  and  the  bare  flats  of  the  interior  region  can- 
not draw  them  down  again.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  a  similar 
process  may  account  for  deficient  rainfall  and  failure  of  grain-crops 
even  in  the  vast  agricultural  plains  of  India  and  Northern  China, 
or  in  the  prairie  lands  of  America,  though  distant  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  nearest  mountain  ranges.  In  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  India,  since  the  construction  of  railways  there  has  been 
an  inordinate  consumption  of  forest  timber  instead  of  coal  for  the 
fuel  of  locomotive  engines.  Our  Indian  Government,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Governments  of  France  and  Germany,  now  bestows 
some  attention  upon  the  replanting  of  forests  in  the  hill  countries, 
especially  around  the  sources  of  rivers,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
regular  flow  of  perennial  streams  of  water.  The  regulation  of 
atmospheric  moisture  by  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  manage- 
ment of  this  replanting  business  may  prove  still  more  beneficial. 

With  such  grounds  for  hope  that  there  is  something  to  be  done 
by  human  skill  for  the  prevention  of  famines  hitherto  ascribed  to 
"natural  causes,"  we  feel  only  a  theoreticalinterest  in  the  new  theory 
of  sun-spots  indicating  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  solar  force 
bestowed  from  year  to  year  on  our  globe.  If  it  should  indeed  be 
established  by  the  experience  of  repeated  cycles  of  years  that  a  cer- 
tain meteorological  condition  here  might  be  expected  to  follow  an 
increased  or  diminished  exhibition  of  those  supposed  rents  or  gaps 
in  the  flaming  gaseous  envelope  of  the  sun,  we  might  adjust 
our  agricultural  and  commercial  dealings  to  a  scientific  prediction 
of  the  seasons.  Meantime,  let  us  endeavour  to  turn  to  account 
the  knowledge  we  are  beginning  actually  to  obtain  by  the  institu- 
tion of  weather-signais  and  telegraphic  communication  from  shore 
to  shore  for  the  choice  of  fit  harvest  days  to  save  the  corn  which  ia 
grown.  It  is  conceivable  that  various  applications  of  physical 
science  may  hereafter  contend  successfully  with  the  disastrous  un- 
certainties of  agriculture.  The  production  of  food  may  possibly 
in  future  ages  be  reduced  to  an  exact  and  regular  combination  of 
forces  and  materials,  like  any  other  kind  of  manufacture.  Every 
step  gained  in  this  direction  will  be  a  guarantee  for  the  eventual 
deliverance  of  humanity  from  its  ancient  dread  of  famine. 


COUSINS* 

MRS.  WALFOPJ)  may  perhaps  have  intended  in  the  title  of 
her  first  story  to  indicate  the  general  line  which  she  had 
proposed  to  herself  as  a  novelist  to  follow.  Mr.  Smith :  a  Part 
of  his  Life  was  as  far  removed,  in  the  associations  it  would  suggest, 
from  the  heroic  or  the  sentimental  as  from  the  sensational  or  the 
passionate  type  of  fiction.  A  writer  who  chose  to  come  before 
the  world  for  the  first  time  with  such  a  title — which  the  contents 
of  the  book  showed  to  have  been  deliberately  adopted — may  be 
assumed  to  hold  that  the  study  of  character  in  very  ordinary  and 
undistinguished  lives  can  be  full  of  interest  and  is  deserving  of 
careful  literary  treatment.  The  publication  of  the  present  work 
establishes  such  a  presumption  ;  and  the  measure  of  success  which 
the  author  has  attained  may  fairly  be  judged  from  these  volumes* 
We  may  say  at  once  that  this  success  is,  in  our  judgment,  decided  ; 
and  we  think  that  Mrs.  Walfbrd  is  on  the  way  to  acquire  a  repu- 
tation among  our  lady  novelists  for  work  which  is  as  careful  and 
honest  as  it  is  modest  and  pure.  The  purpose  of  the  story  is  kept 
in  view  throughout ;  there  are  no  tricks  of  style  or  language,  and 
there  is  no  padding.  Under  this  last  head  the  author  deserves 
especial  praise,  since  she  has  not  availed  herself  of  the  "pad- 
ding "  device  even  where  its  use  is  so  general  as  to  disarm 
criticism.  The  heroine  goes  abroad  at  a  certain  point  in  the  nar- 
rative. This  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  that  she  should  fall 
in  love.  The  hero,  or  the  heroine,  or  some  important  actor  in  a 
plot  always  does  go  abroad,  either  to  repair  broken  health,  broken 
fortunes,  or  broken  hearts,  or  perhaps  to  escape  from  the  police ; 
and,  naturally  enough,  may  be  guided  by  destiny  to  the  place 
where  the  author  spent  a  tew  weeks  last  summer.  The  experienced 
reader  turns  the  pages  of  half  a  volume,  "  discovers  day  and  Eng- 

*  Causing.  By  L.  B.  Walford  Author  of  "Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his 
Life "  and  "  Pauline."  London  and  Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1870. 
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land's  chalky  cliffs  again,"  and  resumes  the  thread  of  the  novel  un- 
broken. This  is  the  usual  course  with  novelists,  but  Mrs.  Walford 
simply  drops  the  curtain;  her  heroine  is  "at  Koine,"  and  the 
colonel's  "  voyage  "  is  not  so  much  geographically  as  telegraphi- 
cally conditioned ;  he  must  he  within  call  when  he  is  wanted, 
and  he  is  so. 

In  fiction,  as  in  portrait-painting  or  in  public  speaking,  the 
hard  lines  of  reality  require  to  be  softened  by  some  touches  of 
optimism  ;  and  no  one  would  have  charged  the  author  of  Cousins 
with  inconsistency  if  she  had  allowed  herself  this  indulgence  in 
drawing  here  and  there  an  ideal  character  of  beauty,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  satire  which  she  directs  against  the  con- 
ventional arts  of  congratulation  : — 

He  is  perfect,  and  she  is  perfect ;  all  the  letters  on  both  sides  say  so* 
Jane  is  now  declared  on  all  hands  to  be  the  Miss  Manners,  the  flower  of  the 
flock,  the  rose  of  the  garden,  the  everything  of  everything.  So  will  you  be, 
my  love,  when  your  turn  comes  ;  and,  finally,  so  will  Hester.  .  .  Entre 
nous,  my  dear  Agatha,  that  was  said  of  your  humble  servant  a  dozen  times, 
and  for  at  least  a  year  afterwards  I  believed  implicitly  iu  my  own  in- 
fallibility.  Now,  I  know  better. 

This  is  true  enough  to  life ;  but  a  little  of  the  illusion  which 
must  at  times  be  allowed  to  fancy  in  the  reality  may  legitimately 
be  conceded  to  fiction,  while  its  absence  may  leave  a  conscientious 
study  of  human  character  open  to  some  accusation  of  the 
cynicism  which  "  hates  most  people  and  dislikes  the  rest."  To  the 
hasty  reader  of  Cousins  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  an  ideal 
exception  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  Hester,  who  is  evidently 
the  author "s  favourite,  as  she  is  represented  to  be  the  favourite  of 
her  family ;  but  we  fancy  that  the  author  herself  would  not  admit 
the  exception,  while  Jem,  the  one  really  agreeable  character  in  the 
book,  is  only  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  aud  would  have  been  all  the 
more  attractive  for  some  addition  of  cultivation  and  polish  before 
he  passes  from  the  scene. 

The  interest  of  the  story  throughout  follows  the  central  figure, 
Colonel  Lutteridge,  with  whose  sudden  withdrawal  from  active 
service  in  India  the  first  chapter  opens.  He  is  a  man  of  kindly 
heart,  but  essentially,  though  not  coarsely,  self-indulgent,  and 
without  any  moral  nerve  or  strength  of  will.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  author  it  is  necessary  that  his  outward  appearance  should  be 
in  direct  contradiction  to  his  inner  character,  and  he  is  represented 
as  a  kind  of  unwilling  social  imposture,  carrying  with  him  a 
superficial  appearance  of  penetration,  sternness,  and  resolution.  He 
is  really  unable  to  exercise  any  authority,  from  a  weak  hesitation  to 
inflict  pain  however  necessary  the  discipline  may  be.  In  this 
weakness  lies  the  true  reason  of  his  sudden  return  to  England  ;  his 
regiment  had  become  completely  disorganized,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  the  command ;  a  fact  of  which  his  neighbours  and 
relatives  are  kept  in  ignorance  when  he  comes,  as  a  childless  widower 
of  thirty-eight,  to  a  home  and  an  estate  over  which  the  widow  of  a 
younger  brother  has  reigned  in  his  absence,  nourishing  the  hope  that 
her  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  will  remain  as  the  undisturbed 
heir-presumptive.  The  "  plot  "  of  the  story  is  of  the  simplest  kind;  or 
rather  there  is  no  plot  at  all,  strictly  speaking,  as  the  course  of  the 
action  is  directed  merely  with  the  object  of  bringing  Colonel 
Lutteridge  into  a  given  position  of  immediate  difficulty,  which, 
under  the  conditions  of  his  character,  would  appear  to  be  hopeless 
and  beyond  remedy.  At  this  point  the  author  has  laid  herself 
open  to  a  criticism  which  perhaps  the  structure  of  the  story  made 
it  impossible  to  avoid.  The  stock  "villain"  of  fiction  might 
have  been  trusted  to  supply  a  forged  and  substituted  letter,  but 
there  i9  no  villain  in  Mrs.  Walford's  plan,  and  thus  Colonel 
Lutteridge 's  genuine  letter  must  not  be  too  severely  scrutinized. 
A  novelist  is  not  allowed  the  freedom  conceded  to  the  framers 
of  chess  problems,  who  are  bound  by  no  laws  of  proba- 
bility, or  even  of  reasonable  possibility,  to  account  for  the  initial 
complications  which  they  present,  and  still  less  to  play  their 
pieces  into  position,  as  the  writer  of  fiction  must  necessarily  do  in 
exhibiting  the  movements  of  his  characters.  No  man  of  ordinary 
sense  and  moral  courage  would  have  hesitated  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue  if  by  any  chance  he  had  become  involved  in  a  mis- 
understanding such  as  that  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Manners.  He 
would  have  told  the  truth  and  taken  the  consequences.  But 
Colonel  Lutteridge  is  not  a  man  of  moral  courage ;  and  in 
bis  unmanly  and  even  dishonourable  acquiescence  in  a  formal 
engagement  with  one  sister  while  he  loves  another  the  author  has 
a  secondary  purpose  to  serve.  Some  form  of  Nemesis  must  over- 
take the  irreproachable  and  insufferable  piece  of  perfection  and 
model  of  loveliness,  the  elder  sister  Agatha,  before  she  can  be  sent 
away  in  peace  to  the  country  rectory  where  her  bashful  adorer 
awaits  her  with  his  twelve  thousand  pounds  and  his  eight  hundred  a 
year;  and  the  mortification  which  is  provided  for  her  is  cer- 
tainly bitter  enough.  We  shall  not  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  is  finally  made  ;  but  the  author  de- 
serves much  credit  for  the  skill  with  which  she  has  concealed  her 
omission  of  a  scene  which  would  have  been  as  difficult  to  the 
writer  in  description  as  it  must  have  been  unpleasiug  to  her 
readers  in  its  details.  Colonel  Lutteridge  had  arrived  at 
Wancote  in  the  character  of  accepted  suitor,  and  Agatha  was 
waiting  her  mother's  summons,  having  found  her  way  to 
Hester's  room,  in  serene  ignorance  of  the  bitterness  which  she 
was  thus  adding  to  her  sister's  misery.  "  I  wish  it  were  over. 
Oh,  dear !  I  wish  these  dreadful  summonings  were  not  a  part 
of  the  business.  I  am  getting  quite  nervous.  There !  "  It 
was  Lady  Manners : — "  Well,  my  love,  are  you  ready  ?  He  is 
in  the  morning-room."  The  scene,  however,  does  not  change,  and 
the  reader  is  brought  so  smoothly  on  that  he  forgets  to  ask — 


and  he  is  not  told — how  the  acted  or  spoken  falsehood  below  was 
carried  through.  Everything  comes  right  in  the  end  ;  that  is,  in 
the  end  of  the  third  volume.  But,  with  a  bridegroom  of  more 
than  forty,  whose  bride  of  half  that  age  had  made  the  discovery  at 
seventeen  that  Simon — for  such  is  the  Colonel's  name — "was  not 
clever,"  herself  being  gifted  with  an  active  mind,  a  keen  wit,  and 
a  singularly  fearless  tongue,  the  probable  condition  of  domestic 
affairs  at  Lutteridge  Manor  twenty  years  later  may  be  predicted 
with  some  confidence  by  even  less  watchful  observers  of  human 
nature  than  the  author  of  Cousins  has  shown  herself  to  be. 

We  think  that  a  certain  incongruity  between  the  treatment  of 
character  in  the  principal  and  in  the  subordinate  figures  in  Mrs. 
Walford's  work  may  be  traced  to  a  disparity  between  her  powers  of 
observation  and  of  conception  or  creation.  Simon  and  Hester  seem 
to  us  to  be  drawn  from  the  author's  imagination,  and  are  less 
real  and  consistent  than  the  rest,  of  whom  every  one  might 
have  been  taken  from  life.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Manners  have 
been  painted  with  much  care  and  with  admirable  effect,  a  little 
pardonable  exaggeration  being  thrown  into  the  picture  of  the 
choleric,  placable,  fussy  old  baronet  who  cannot  bear  to  be  put 
out  of  his  way ;  while  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in  the 
story  is  that  in  which  Lady  Manners,  for  the  moment  taken  off 
her  guard  iu  looking  back  on  the  past,  is  beguiled  by  Hester  into 
a  story  of  her  own  early  love,  whence  that  young  lady  derives 
many  comforting  auguries  which  she  has  the  prudence  not  hastily 
to  reveal.  Besides  Agatha  aud  Hester,  there  is  an  intermediate 
sister,  Jane,  whose  wedding  in  the  second  volume  serves  to  intro- 
duce, by  wray  of  episode,  a  cleverly  sketched  contrast  to  the 
Manners  family  in  that  of  the  Cotterills,  who  invade  Wancote 
en  masse  for  the  occasion,  and  who  disturb  the  Manners  traditions 
in  every  possible  way,  from  the  old  squire  who  knows  nothing 
about  game  or  drain-pipes,  and  cares  only  for  "  remains  "  and 
ancient  monuments,  to  the  juniors  among  his  sons  and  nephews 
who  fence  in  the  hall  with  walking-sticks. 

A  novelist  always  incurs  some  risk  when  his  path  lies  among 
the  pitfalls  of  the  law  ;  and  where  two  old  families  are  concerned 
in  wedding  preparations,  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  altogether  from 
the  family  solicitor  and  the  settlements.  Admitting,  as  we  are 
bound  to  do,  that  the  author  has  made  no  legal  mistake,  we  can 
only  accept  the  following  passage  with  some  reservations : — 

"  He  has  made  the  most  tremendous  settlements,"  whispered  Sir  John  to 
his  wife.  "  I  had  no  idea  he  was  worth  one  half  as  much.  It  appears  he 
has  never  touched  a  penny  of  his  first  wife's  fortune,  and  it  has  been  rolling 
up  at  compound  interest  all  these  years.   All  the  better  for  Hester." 

No  doubt ;  but  Sir  John  may  be  trusted  to  have  taken  good  care 
that  his  daughter's  "  fortune"  should  not  "roll  up  at  compound 
interest"  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  Mrs.  Lutteridge.  We  are 
unable  to  say  with  equal  confidence  that  there  is  no  technical  mis- 
take in  the  description  of  the  railway  accident  in  the  third  volume. 
Mrs.  Walford  has  with  very  good  taste  avoided  all  painful  and 
sensational  details,  and  her  sketches  of  life  among  the  unhurt  pas- 
sengers are  some  of  the  best  incidental  touches  in  the  book ;  but  a 
railway  engineer  would  probably  tell  her  that  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accident  is  inadequate  to  the  described  results,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  to  account  for  the  death  of  Jem,  who  was  on  the 
engine,  but  "  was  not  outwardly  touched."  But  these  blemishes, 
if  indeed  they  deserve  the  name,  do  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  value  of  a  very  thoughtful  and  well-written  story — not  the 
last,  we  trust,  upon  which  the  author  will  invite  our  opinion  as 
reviewers. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  BONAPARTE.* 

WE  do  not  understand  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  Mr.  Didier 
describes  the  lady  whose  Life  he  gives  us  in  this  volume  as 
Mme.  Bonaparte.  For  a  few  years  she  certainly  might  with  some 
justification  have  laid  claim  to  this  name.  But  when  not  only  had 
her  husband  been  divorced  from  her  by  the  law  court  in  France, 
but  she  also  had  been  divorced  from  him  by  the  law  court  in 
America,  she  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Bonaparte  family.  In  fact, 
she  herself  recognised  this,  as  we  can  see  by  her  letters,  for  after 
the  divorce  she  signed  herself  by  her  maiden  name,  E.  Patterson. 
Her  son  properly  retained  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  and  as  a  Bona- 
parte he  is  recognised  by  Napoleon  III.  in  a  decree  by  which  he 
was  "  reintegre  dans  la  qualite  de  Francais."  The  Emperor  at  the 
same  time  described  the  mother  as  Mme.  Patterson,  aud  Mine. 
Patterson,  or  Mrs.  Patterson,  she  certainly  should  be  called.  Mr. 
Didier  reminds  us  how,  in  the  year  i860,  011  the  death  of  Prince 
Jerome,  the  ex-King  of  Westphalia,  the  eloquent  Berryer  sup- 
ported the  claim  of  her  son  to  a  share  in  his  father's  estate. 
"  Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  her  advocate,"  our  author 
goes  on  to  state,  "notwithstanding  the  justice  of  her  cause,  she 
lost  her  case;  but  she  won  the  sympathy  of  Europe."  No 
doubt  not  a  little  sympathy  was  raised.  She  was  looked  upon 
as  an  ill-used  woman,  who,  as  a  mere  girl,  had  married  a  Bouar 
parte  for  love,  and  had  been  made  a  sacrifice  to  ambition. 
Unfortunately  for  her,  her  Life  has  been  written,  and  pity  gives 
way  to  quite  different  feelings.  Not  that  her  biographer  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  bringing  about  this  result.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  attempt  to  set  her  up  for  a  saint ;  but  he  does  intend 
to  win  for  her  the  admiration  aud  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 

*  The  Life  nntl  Letters  of  Madame  Bonaparte.  By  Eugene  L.  Didier. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 
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"There  -was/' he  says,  "about  her  the  brilliancy  of  courts  and 
palaces,  the  enchantment  of  a  love  story,  the  suffering  of  a  victim 
of  despotic  power.*'  What  were  the  courts  and  palaces  whose 
brilliancy  was  about  her  he  forgets  to  mention.  Of  the  insides  of 
them,  at  all  events,  she  saw  very  little.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  it  is  that  her  letters  have  been  thus  allowed  to  get  abroad. 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  have  been  published  without  the  ap- 
proval ot  her  grandsons — her  son  is  dead — and  yet  it  is  a  sur- 
prising thing  that  two  young  men  should  thus  m:ike  known  to  the 
world  that  both  their  grandparents  were  quite  unworthy  of  re- 
spect. Their  grandmother,  as  she  herself  shows,  had,  with  good 
reason,  the  heartiest  contempt  for  their  grandfather;  while  the 
reader,  as  he  goes  through  her  Life  aud  Letters,  soon  comes  to 
have  a  heartycontempt  for  both.  Mr.  Didier,  however,  to  whom 
we  suppose  "the  publication  of  these  letters  has  been  intrusted, 
while  he  joins  with  Mine.  Patterson  in  despising  Prince  Jerome, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said,  a  great  admiration  of  the 
lady  herself. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Baltimore,  who,  before 
ho  died,  became  "  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Maryland — perhaps  of  the  United  States — except  Charles  Car- 
roll." This  worthy  man  "  believed  and  practised  the  maxim 
that  "  monev  and  merit  are  the  only  sure  and  certain  roads  to 
respectability  and  consequence."  His  daughter  carried  out,  at 
all  events,  one  half  of  this  maxim.  The  merit  she  threw  over- 
board ;  but  she  stuck  to  the  money.  Moreover,  the  worthy  man 
held  that  "every  citizen  should  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  good 
of  society  when  he  can  do  it  without  too  much  loss  or  inconvenience 
to  himself.''  Finally,  "  towards  the  close  of  his  long  life  he  said, 
'  I  always  considered  it  a  duty  to  my  family  to  keep  them  as  much 
as  possible  under  my  own  eye,  so  that  I  have  seldom  left  Baltimore 
either  on  business  or  on  pleasure.  Ever  since  I  had  a  house  it  has 
been  my  invariable  rule  to  be  the  last  up  at  night  and  to  see  that 
the  fires  and  light  were  secured  before  I  retired  myself.' "  Such 
was  her  father  as  described  by  himself  and  by  the  admiring  bio- 
grapher of  his  daughter,  and  such  were  the  maxims  and  the  rules  of 
life  by  which  he  guided  himself  and  attained  a  large  measure  of 
respectability  and  consequence.  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit 
that  in  the  glimpses  we  get  into  his  character  in  various  parts  of 
the  book  we  see  that,  when  compared  with  his  daughter,  he  is 
really  almost  worthy  of  our  admiration.  "  She  was  destined,"  we 
read,  "  to  eclipse  the  most  renowned  beauties  and  to  excel  the 
greatest  wits."  That  she  was  beautiful  there  can,  we  suppose,  be 
no  question.  Of  her  wit  we  could  have  wished  that  the  author 
had  given  us  more  instances.  It  was  not  till  we  had  reached 
the  209th  page — there  are  but  280  in  the  whole  book — that  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  single  witticism  of  which 
she  was  the  author.  There  Mr.  Didier  gives  us  two.  "  Her 
letters,*'  he  says,  "  display  an  amazing  knowledge  of  the  world, 
a  keen  analysis  of  men's  motives,  and  an  eager  pursuit  of 
worldly  honours."  We  should  certainly  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover either  the  amazing  knowledge  or  the  keen  analysis  by 
ourselves,  and  therefore  are  grateful  to  the  editor  for  pointing  it 
out  in  a  preface.  He  would,  however,  have  displayed  a  greater, 
though  not  even  in  that  case  an  amazing,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
had  he  cut  out  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  contents  of  these  letters. 
But  to  return  to  his  heroine.  "  When  only  ten  years  old  she  was 
familiar  with  the  best  English  poetry,  and  could  repeat  by  heart 
her  favourite  books — Young's  Nigbt  Thoughts  and  Bochefoucauld's 
Maxims."  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  Mr.  Didier  included 
llochefoucauld's  Maxims  among  the  best  English  poetry.  Perhaps 
they  had  been  versified  by  that  famous  American  poet  Timothy 
Dwight,  whose  odd  name  used  to  amuse  literary  men  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  "When  she  was  eighteen  she  was  married 
to  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  was  in  the  French  navy,  and  had  come 
on  a  cruise  to  America.  He  was  barely  nineteen  at  the  date  of 
his  marriage.  She  was  warned  of  the  risk  she  ran  in  marrying 
him.  As  Mr.  Didier  says,  "  Mr.  Patterson,  who  knew  the  young 
Bonaparte  was  a  minor,  entirely  dependent  upon  his  brother,  the 
First  Consul,  saw  the  great  risk  his  daughter  would  run  by  marry- 
ing a  Frenchman  under  the  legal  age  without  the  consent  of  his 
legal  guardians."  He  did  what  he  could  to  break  off  the  match, 
but  the  girl  was  obstinate.  "  She  declared  that  she  would  rather 
be  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  for  an  hour  than  the  wife  of  any 
other  man  for  life."  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in  this  resolu- 
tion she  was  carried  away  by  love.  In  later  life  "  she  ridiculed," 
we  are  told,  "  the  idea  of  love  in  marriage.  She  declared  '  that 
she  married  for  position,  and  anybody  was  a  fool  who  married  for 
love.' "  By  her  letters  she  shows  that,  with  all  her  cleverness, 
she  was  at  heart  a  vulgar-minded  woman,  resolved  to  push 
her  way  up  somehow  or  other  into  the  highest  circles.  She 
met  Napoleon's  brother  and  at  once  seized  her  chance.  She  knew 
well  enough  that  she  wa3  playing  a  hazardous  game,  but  she 
trusted  to  her  beauty  and  her  cleverness  to  carry  her  through.  She 
felt  sure  that  she  would  master  Napoleon  himself  could  she  see 
him  ;  but  he  would  never  let  her  set  foot  in  France.  He  insisted 
that  his  brother  should  be  divorced,  and  Jerome  had  not  strength 
of  mind  to  resist.  His  conduct,  no  doubt,  was  pitiful  enough ; 
but  when  we  read  thi3  narrative  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  had, 
when  a  youth  of  nineteen,  been  married  to  a  woman  who  was 
little  better  than  an  adventuress. 

She  did  not  on  losing  her  husband  give  herself  up  to  despair.  She 
remained  iu  Europe  in  the  hope  of  making  some  grand  match.  She 
could  not  stay  in  America  for,  as  she  wrote  to  her  father,  "  it  be- 
came impossible  for  me  to  be  contented  in  a  country  where  there 
exists  no  nobility,  and  where  the  society  is  unsuitable  in  every 


respect  to  my  taste."  She  has  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  un- 
folding all  the  meanness  of  her  character  and  her  contempt  for  the 
land  of  her  birth  to  this  highly  respectable  old  Baltimore,  merchant, 
"With  his  daughter,  at  all  events,  he  must  have  felt  that  his  maxim 
did  not  apply.  He  had  money  and  he  had  merit ;  but  in  her  eyes, 
though  he  was  the  second  wealthiest  citizen  in  the  United  States, 
he  had  but  little  respectability  and  no  consequence.  She  writes 
to  him  on  one  occasion,  "  After  I  had  married  the  brother  of  an 
Emperor  I  had  not  the  meanness  of  spirit  to  descend  from  such 
an  elevation  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  being  the  wife  of  an 
American."  She  had  hated  and  loathed  a  residence  in  Baltimore 
so  much,  she  said,  that,  when  she  thought  she  was  to  spend  her 
life  there,  she  had  tried  to  screw  up  her  courage  to  the  point  of 
committing  suicide.  When  her  son  grew  up,  and,  in  spite  of  her, 
married  an  American,  she  wrote  to  her  father:  — 

I  had  endeavoured  to  instil  into  him  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  the 
opinion  that  he  was  much  too  high  in  birth  and  connexion  ever  to  marry  an 
American  -woman.  .  .  .  He  has  neither  my  pride,  my  ambition,  nor 
my  love  of  good  company.  ...  If  he  can  be  satisfied  with  living  in 
such  a  place  as  Baltimore  I  have  nothing  more  to  urge  against  this.  .  .  . 
I  would  rather  die  than  marry  any  one  in  Baltimore ;  but  if  my  son  does 
not  feel  as  I  do  upon  this  subject,  of  course  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  act  as  he 
likes  best.  As  the  woman  has  money  I  shall  not  forbid  a  marriage  which  I 
never  would  have  advised.  ...  I  hope  most  "^ardently  that  she  will 
have  no  children ;  but,  as  nothing  happens  which  I  desire,  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  with  an  accomplishment  of  my  wish  on  this  subject. 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  hope  of  pushing  his  fortune 
she  had  hitherto  lived  in  a  miserly  way,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  beggarly  shifts  ;  but  as  he  would  not  place  his  happiuess 
in  the  only  things  which  could  ever  content  her  (rank  and  living 
in  Europe),  she  could  now  wash  her  hands  of  him.  "I  shall  in 
future  spend  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  am  clean  out  of  this 
scrape.'''  She  made,  however,  an  idle  boast.  It  was  impossible 
for  her  to  spend  so  much,  for  very  early  in  life  she  showed  her- 
self to  be  in  disposition  a  miser.  Her  biographer  says  that 
"  she  possessed  the  practical  economy  of  Franklin."  She  was  very 
mean  and  very  stingy,  and  delighted  in  filling  her  letters  with, 
lamentations  over  the  sums  she  has  to  pay  on  her  travels.  She 
had,  as  we  have  said,  announced  her  intention  of  spending 
four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  She  never,  however,  contrived, 
it  would  seem,  to  screw  her  courage  to  the  sticking-place. 
By  her  careful  management  she  so  increased  her  property  that 
in  the  last  years  of  her  life  it  yielded  her  an  income  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  mistress  of  this 
splendid  income  lived  in  a  boarding-house,  and,  forgetful  of  her 
boast,  spent  every  year  "something  like  two  thousand  dollars." 
She  did,  however,  at  times  indulge  in  a  magnificent  generosity  not 
unworthy  of  the  sister-in-law  of  an  Emperor  "  In  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life  she  was  accustomed  to  give  at  Christmas  a  pre- 
sent of  one  hundred  dollars  each  to  two  or  three  favourite  rela- 
tions." Assuming  that  her  income  amounted  to  exactly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  that  her  expenditure  was  two  thousand 
a  year,  and  that  her  favourite  relations  were  three,  it  will  be 
noticed  by  the  reader  who  is  given  to  calculation  that  by  these 
generous  presents  she  reduced  her  savings  for  the  year  from  ninety- 
eight  thousand  dollars  to  ninety-seven  thousand  seven  hundred.  "  She 
invested  her  money,"  we  read,  "  in  various  ways,  because,  as 
she  said, '  It  was  not  wise  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket.' " 
These  three  hundred  dollars  by  which  she  had  thus  reduced  her 
savings  she  perhaps  considered  to  be  all  that  it  was  prudent  to  in- 
vest in  that  particular  basket  in  which  is  stored  up  the  treasure 
which  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt. 

We  are  little  surprised  to  find  that  her  father  at  hist  manifested 
his  displeasure  towards  her  in  a  way  which  she  would  thoroughly 
understand.  He  had  more  than  once  given  her  a  sharp  rebuke. 
She  had  written  to  say  that  she  had  heard  that  people  did  not 
"  approbate "  her  conduct  in  America.  To  them  she  was  in- 
different. But  she  feared  he  had  in  writing  to  some  of  his  corre- 
spondents in  Europe  spoken  against  her.  This  would  defeat  her 
plans.  "  I  beg,"  she  wrote, "  that  whatever  you  may  think,  you 
will  say  nothing,  and  especially  write  nothing,  about  me,  unless  it 
be  something  likely  to  advance  me.  .  .  .  All  my  conduct  is  calcu- 
lated ;  but  you  will  undo  the  effects  of  my  prudence  if  you  write 
to  certain  people  who  show  your  letters."  The  old  man  replied, 
"  I  have  received  your  two  letters.  They  have  been  seen  or  heard 
of  by  no  person  but  myself,  and  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  expose  them  to  any  one  else."  He  received 
many  auother  letter  which  he  must  have  been  equally  ashamed  to 
show.  Our  only  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  burn  them  all.  When  he 
died  he  was  found  to  have  left — no  doubt  to  his  great  glory — 
"  the  longest  and  most  remarkable  will  that  has  ever  been  filed 
in  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Baltimore  City."  We  pause  for  a  moment 
to  sum  up  the  distinctions  of  this  really  remarkable  American.  He 
was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  owners  in  Maryland 
he  was  not  only  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  that  State,  and  perhaps* 
the  second  wealthiest  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  his  will  is 
the  longest  that  Baltimore  City  can  boast  of.  We  remember 
hearing  of  a  Duke  of  Norfolk  whose  will  consisted  of  the  following 
words : — "  I  leave  all  my  property  to  my  brother  Jack."  He, 
poor  man,  little  knew  that  a  long  will  confers  almost  as  much 
distinction  as  a  long  pedigree.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Patterson. 
"  The  conduct  of  my  daughter  Betsey,"  he  wrote  in  his  will, 
"  has  through  life  been  so  disobedient  that  in  no  instance  has  she 
ever  consulted  my  opinions  or  feelings."  This,  we  may  observe,  is 
but  a  sad  return  for  all  the  sacrifices  made  by  a  parent  who,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  had  kept  his  family  under  his  eyes  as  much,  as 
possible,  and  had  made  it  his  invariable  rule  every  night  to  sit  up 
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till  all  his  children  had  gone  to  bed.  He  should  have  taken 
warning  by  the  example  of  King  Lear.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
"  it  would  not  be  reasonable,  just  or  proper,  that  she  should 
inherit  and  participate  in  an  equal  proportion  with  my  other  children 
in  an  equal  division  of  my  estate.''  "We  can,  by  the  way,  easily 
understand  how  his  will  grew  to  such  a  length ;  for  in  this 
"  reasonable,  just,  and  proper,"  this  "inherit  and  participate,"  this 
"equal  proportion  and  equal  division,"  there  is  what  Falstaff  calls 
"  a  damnable  iteration."  He  might  very  properly  have  left  her 
nothing ;  but  he  yielded  "  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,"  and 
left  her  nine  houses  for  life.  She  was  better  provided  for  than  he 
had  intended ;  for,  owing  to  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  property 
in  Baltimore,  she  became,  as  we  have  shown,  very  wealth)'. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  even  iu  a  brief  sketch,  to  succeed 
in  giving  an  interesting  account  of  a  woman  who  was  so  utterly 
mean  and  pitiful.  In  a  dozen  pages  her  whole  story  might  have  been 
easily  told.  Mr.  Didier,  however,  has  chosen  to  rill  a  volume,  and, 
of  necessity,  has  produced  a  very  dull  and  tiresome  book.  It 
contains  the  names  of  a  great  many  people  of  high  rank  and 
greath  wealth  and  fashion,  anions;  others  "  the  stepson  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent  (father  of  Queen  Victoria)."  Mrs.  Patterson,  we 
are  told,  though  a  Protestant  herself,  had  "  a  great  respect  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  belief,  as  the  religion  of  princes  and  kings."  On 
some  such  principle  as  this  there  may  be  not  a  few  readers  who 
will  have  a  great  respect  for  Mrs.  Patterson's  Life  and  Letters. 


ALDERICUS  GEXTILIS.* 

ALBERIGO  GENTILI  is  a  singular  instance  of  a  man  who, 
having  been  altogether  forgotten  both  in  his  native  and  in 
his  adopted  couutry  during  several  centuries,  has  in  our  own  time 
been  restored  to  fame  by  a  combination  of  curious  accidents.  He 
was  an  Italian  of  good  family,  born  at  San  Genesio,  a  small  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rimini,  in  a.d.  i  5 5  i  .  Educated  in  the 
University  of  Perugia,  he  had  begun  to  practise  at  the  bar  in  his 
native  place  when  his  father,  a  physician  of  some  repute  who  had 
embraced  the  Reformed  opinions,  was  threatened  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  Alberigo  accompanied  him, 
being  also  inclined  to  Protestantism ;  and,  after  staying  some  time 
in  Geneva,  came  to  England.  Here  the  cause  of  his  exile,  as 
well  as  his  legal  eminence,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  first 
of  the  colony  of  Italian  Protestants,  and  then  of  some  of  Elizabeth's 
leading  advisers.  Among  these  was  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  beiug  then  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
sent  his  protigS  thither  with  a  letter  of  recommendation.  All 
doors  flew  open  in  those  days  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  great.  Alberigo  was  forthwith  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  on  the  strength  of  his  having  taken  that  degree  at 
Perugia,  and  some  years  afterwards  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  Regius  Professor  in  the  same  faculty,  lie  lectured  in 
Oxford  and  seems  to  have  given  a  considerable  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law  there.  But  after  a  time,  finding  perhaps 
that  the  number  of  auditors  was  not  likely  to  be  large  in  a  country 
where  the  feeling  of  the  common  lawyers  ran  pretty  strongly 
against  civilistic  studies,  he  began  to  practise  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  London,  was  occasionally  consulted  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  questions  connected  with  the  law  of  nations,  and 
wrote  a  good  many  books,  some  of  which  were  published  in 
his  lifetime,  while  some  remain  in  manuscript.  He  died  in 
160S,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen  in  the  City 
of  London.  From  that  day  downwards  till  five  years  ago  no- 
body seems  to  have  thought  anything  about  him,  though  for 
a  time  one  or  two  of  his  treatises,  and  in  particular  that  of 
which  we  propose  to  speak  presently,  were  read  by  the  civilians  of 
the  Continent. 

However,  everybody  sooner  or  later  gets  his  chance.  Gentili's 
came  in  1875,  when  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law  in  Oxford,  Mr.  T.  E.  Holland,  having  to  deliver  an 
inaugural  lecture,  and  having  come  across  Gentili's  writings, 
bethought  him  of  taking  this  old  Italian  for  the  theme  of  his 
address,  and  a  stray  copy  of  the  lecture,  which  had  been  printed, 
found  its  way  to  Italy,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Professor  Mancini, 
of  Rome.  lie  and  his  friends  were  so  much  interested  by  what 
it  told  them  that  they  forthwith  organized  a  committee  to  erect 
some  memorial  to  their  countryman.  This  is  the  age  of 
celebrations  and  centenaries,  the  age  when  everybody  seems 
occupied  in  building  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets.  But  in 
this  case  there  were  specially  favouring  circumstances.  The 
Italians  are  a  people  specially  given  to  these  commemorations, 
and  they  had  here  the  unusual  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
making  their  commemoration  of  a  sage  who  had  died  two 
centuries  and  a  half  before  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  re- 
ligious liberty  against  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  and  their  other 
clerical  antagonists.  Gentili's  exile  for  the  sake  of  his  faith 
commended  him  to  thousands  who  could  not  have  understood 
a  line  of  his  books,  and  the  movement  to  honour  him  rose  to 
the  height  of  a  political  event.  Prince  Humbert,  now  King  of 
Italy,  became  President  of  the  Committee ;  money  was  gathered, 
festivals  were  held  in  San  Genesio  and  Perugia,  and  some  perma- 
nent monument  (whose  nature,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  set- 
tled) is  to  be  set  up  to  make  the  name  of  Gentili  immortal.  In 
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England,  sympathy  with  the  Italiaus  led  to  the  formation  of  an- 
other Committee,  which  erected  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  church 
where  Mr.  Chester's  diligent  inquiries  had  discovered  his  burial- 
place,  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  Having  a  balance  of  funds  in 
their  hands,  the  English  Committee  wisely  resolved  to  spend 
it  in  publishing  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  Gentili's  largest 
work,  and  that  by  which  he  has  really  won  a  place  among 
the  great  jurists  of  the  Renaissance,  his  treatise  De  Jure  Belli. 
This  is  the  work  which  now  lies  before  us.  It  has  been  printed 
in  quarto,  with  no  small  elegance  of  type  and  paper,  and  is  care- 
fully edited  by  Mr.  Holland,  whose  original  discovery  of  Gentili 
seems  to  have  imposed  on  him  the  obligation  of  carrying  through 
this  tribute  to  the  author's  memory.  He  has  prefixed  a  short 
memoir  in  Latin,  and  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  treatise, 
which  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a  discourse  delivered  by  Gentili, 
as  Regius  Professor,  at  an  Act  when  candidates  were  being 
aduiitted  to  their  doctorate  in  civil  law.  But  the  chief  part 
of  the  editor's  labour  seems  to  have  lain  in  finding  the  refer- 
ences to  Gentili's  citations  of  ancient  and  mediasval  writers, 
which  Gentili  has  in  general  quoted  without  chapter  or 
verse.  There  was,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  belief 
among  the  Shetlanders  that  the  man  whose  life  you  saved 
from  drowning  was  sure  to  do  you  a  mischief  afterwards.  The 
editor  who  has  plodded  through  this  excessively  tedious  task  of 
verification  must,  we  think,  have  often  recalled  that  self-regarding 
doctrine  and  cursed  the  day  when  he  dragged  his  author  out  of  the 
dust  and  darkness  of  centuries.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however, 
that  these  references  add  greatly  both  to  the  value  and  interest  of 
the  treatise,  which  is  really  an  important  contribut  ion  to  the  history  of 
jurisprudence.  It  has  a  double  interest,  as  an  evidence  of  the  ideas, 
necessities,  and  usages  of  the  time  which  produced  it,  and  as  the 
foundation  on  which  the  elaborate  system  of  rules  which  we  now 
call  International  Law  has  been  raised.  We  see  more  clearly  here 
than  elsewhere  out  of  what  materials  the  edifice  had  to  be  con- 
structed, and  how  much  of  what  now  exists  is  due,  not  to 
treaties  or  the  decisions  of  courts,  but  to  the  labours,  unauthori- 
tative but  morally  influential,  of  the  great  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  subject.  And  we  see  also  how  appropriate  the 
time  was  for  the  creation  of  this  branch  of  law,  a  time  when  the 
relations  of  the  States  of  Europe  had  become  more  complex,  and 
when  the  principles  of  feudalism  were  disappearing  before  more 
philosophical  conceptions  of  the  State  and  of  society. 

Before  the  days  of  Gentili,  such  international  jurisdiction  as 
had  existed  had  been  administered  by  the  Popes  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  law,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  own  ecclesias- 
tical doctors.  The  casuists  had  written  a  little  upon  the  subject, 
but  rather  with  the  view  of  solving  isolated  questions  of  morals 
which  might  arise  between  princes  than  of  laying  down  any 
general  rule's  for  the  behaviour  of  States  to  one  another.  Lawyers 
proper  had  scarcely  touched  these,  as  is  natural  enough  when  one 
remembers  that  they  never  come  up  in  the  Roman  authorities, 
because  to  the  great  jurists  of  antiquity  the  Roman  Empire 
practically  included  the  whole  world.  Hence  Gentili  found,  as 
he  tells  us  himself,  an  all  but  untouched  field  when  he  attempted 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war  and  the  intercourse  of 
belligerents— a  branch  of  the  subject  which  more  than  any  other 
needed  to  be  settled.  He  had  three  sources  to  draw  from.  The 
first  was  the  civil  law,  as  found,  not  only  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  but 
in  the  works  of  mediasval  commentators.  The  second  was  the 
supposed  law  of  nature,  which  several  writers  of  his  own  and  the 
immediately  preceding  generation  had  been  trying  to  evolve  by  an 
application  of  metaphysics  to  law.  The  third  was  history,  the 
great  storehouse  of  instances  showing  how  kings  and  States  had  in 
fact  dealt  with  one  another.  And  the  book  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  suggestions  and  observations  heaped  together  from  these  three 
quarters.  Not  much  of  it — in  stiictness,  indeed,  no  part  of  it — can 
be  called  law.  It  is  disquisition  on  what  ought  to  be  done,  illus- 
trated by  such  innumerable  citations  of  writers,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  by  such  a  number  of  facts  related  by  them,  that 
it  really  becomes  in  places  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  quota- 
tions and  anecdotes  in  which  the  author  himself  seems  to  dis- 
appear, though  we  see  clearly  enough  the  drift  of  his  argument. 
Many  of  the  quotations  are  from  poets,  who  are  summoned  not 
merely  as  savers  of  good  things,  but  as  witnesses  to  histori- 
cal facts.  Virgil,  for  instance,  is  called  in  as  a  witness 
to  the  behaviour  of  yEueas  when  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  a 
passage  on  the  duty  of  formally  declaring  war,  where  with- 
in seventeen  lines  we  have  found  the  following  works  and 
writers  cited — Horace,  Seneca,  Herodotus,  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  Terence,  Baldus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Euripides, 
the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorus,  and  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  Although  Gentili  professed  himself  to  be  rather  a 
mere  lawyer  than  a  humanist,  ridiculing  the  literary  tastes 
and  pretensions  of  such  jurists  as  Alciati  and  Cujas,  he  shows 
himself  very  widely  read,  and  fully  master  of  his  knowledge. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  effort  at  literary  grace  or  charm 
in  his  work.  It  is  business-like  throughout ;  written  in  a  Latin 
which  is  easy  and  flowing,  but  withal  a  trille  loose,  full  of 
post-classical  words,  and  almost  too  bald  and  tame.  In  a 
Ciceronian  age  nobody  could  have  written  with  less  savour 
of  Ciceronianism. 

We  have  left  ourselves  so  little  space  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  here  than  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  of  the  treatise 
l)e  Jure  Belli.  The  first  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  ques- 
tions, What  war  is,  in  what  points  legitimate  war  is  distinguished 
from  brigandage  and  piracy — a  distinction  which  it  was  more 
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difficult  to  draw  in  those  days  tlmn  it  happily  is  in  ours— and  what 
are  the  causes  which  justify  war.  The  remarks  on  this  head  are 
not  merely  moral  reflections,  but  possess  considerable  historical 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  political  ideas  of  the  time,  and  the 
wav  in  which  religious  differences  influenced  the  relations  of 
the  States  of  Europe.  Book  II.  discusses  the  proclamation 
of  war  and  the  modes  of  carrying  it  on,  the  employment  of  deceit 
and  stratagems,  the  aid  of  deserters  and  traitors,  the  lawful- 
ness of  slaying  privately  a  hostile  leader  (with  references  to  the 
leading  cases  of  Zopyr'us  and  Judith),  agreements  during  wars, 
traces,  safe-conducts,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  quarter  to 
prisoners  and  their  treatment  generally,  hostages,  and  the  right  of 
killing  them  in  certain  cases,  the  treatment  to  be  given  to  women 
and  children,  to  non-combatant  enemies,  and  to  the  subjects  of 
neutral  States  ;  the  ravaging  of  lands,  the  setting  fire  to  towns, 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  Book  III.  we  come  to  the 
end  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  exaction  of  the 
expenses  of  war,  the  rights  of  a  victor  in  conquered  territory, 
the  plundering  of  cities,  the  disposal  of  captured  leaders,  the 
ritrht  to  alter  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  conquered,  and 
all  sorts  of  questions  relating  to  treaties  and  the  nature  of  the 
duties  they  impose,  are  among  the  topics  which  find  their  place  here. 
Manv  of  the  discussions  in  this  part  of  the  book  have  still  some 
freshness :  for,  though  the  points  it  deals  with  have  mostly  been 
settled,  the  principles  laid  down  are  just  those  which  we  now 
apply  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties,  sometimes  old  and  some- 
times new,  which  war  raises.  As  instances,  take  the  employment 
of  explosive  bullets,  the  treatment  to  be  given  to  francs-tireurs  or 
other  guerilla  troops,  and  the  permanence  of  treaty  obligations  under 
changed  conditions— questions  which  remain  so  undetermined  that 
casuists  and  historians  may  still  retine  upon  them  or  cite  prece- 
dents, just  as  people  did  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  there  has  been  in  most  respects  a  great  advance  in 
humanity.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  see  how  Gentili 
advocates,  as  he  usually  does,  the  milder  view  against  a  harsher  one 
which  found  many  defenders  then,  and  was  constantly  put  in  force 
bv  generals  and  princes,  but  which  no  civilized  army  could  now 
venture  on.'  More  than  half  the  instances  from  which  he  endea- 
vours to  establish  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  settled  prac- 
tice come  from  the  ancient  world ;  the  rest  mainly  from  the  wars 
of  England  and  Spain,  of  the  Italian  princes  with  one  another, 
and  of  France  with  Germany.  And  these  Christian  States 
do  not  compare  so  favourably  as  might  be  wished  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  "We  hear,  for  instance,  of  no  ancient 
massacre  of  non-combatants  on  so  large  a  scale  as  that  of  an  Italian 
leader  who,  in  a  war  against  Siena,  hanged  more  than  five  thousand 
peasants,  on  the  charge  of  having  carried  food  to  the  enemy.  One 
is  much  struck,  in  comparing  Gentili's  disquisitions  with  those 
which  a  treatise  of  our  own  day  would  contain,  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  in  recent  times  that  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  miti- 
gate by  treaty  or  other  formal  arrangement  the  severities  of  war. 
Those  restrictions  on  the  right  of  the  strongest  which  are  now 
generally  admitted  have  either  grown  up  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  or  have  been  settled  by  treaty  within  the  present  cen- 
turv.  It  is  some  compensation  for  the  scarcely  diminished 
frequency  of  wars,  and  for  the  tremendous  destruction  of  human 
life  which  the  size  of  modern  armies  and  the  nature  of  modern 
warfare  involve,  that  the  rights  of  non-combatants  as  well  as  of 
neutrals  have  now  become  so  fully  recognized.  Upon  these  two 
points  Gentili,  who  allows  great  licence  in  the  treatment  of  pri- 
soners, is  sensible  and  humane.  Foreign  merchants  and  their 
goods,  according  to  him,  ought  to  be  respected  when  found  in 
hostile  territory  ;  and  to  those  who  urge  that  a  command  to  this 
effect,  issued  by  one  of  the  Lateran  Councils,  had  been  abrogated 
by  a  contrary  practice,  he  replies  that  he  rests  his  view,  not 
on  the  rule  of  the  Lateran  Council,  but  on  the  Law  of  Nature, 
which  no  contrary  practice  can  affect  (Lib.  ii.  c.  22). 

It  may  thu3  be  said  that  the  treatise  discusses  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant questions  that  arise  in  the  carrying  on  of  war  and  making 
of  peace,  except — and  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  large  exception — those 
which  relate  to  maritime  trade  and  prize,  which  Gentili  probably 
considered  to  be  outside  his  scheme,  as  we  can  hardly  think  that 
he  did  not  contemplate  them  and  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
the  part  they  were  destined  to  play.  To  praise  for  comprehen- 
siveness may  be  added  praise  for  acuteness  and  good  sense. 
The  suggestions  which  Gentili  makes  are  generally  reasonable 
and  convenient,  and,  with  all  his  fondness  for  citing  poets  and 
historians,  he  is  seldom  needlessly  prolix.  It  is  rather  in 
profundity  and  weight  that  he  yields  to  that  great  follower  in 
the  same  path  with  whom  one  naturally  compares  him,  and  who 
largely  profited  by  his  labours — we  mean  Hugo  Grotius.  But  to 
the  Italian  belongs  the  glory  of  having  been  tirst  in  the  field,  of 
having  mapped  it  out  with  great  skill  as  well  as  diligence,  of 
having  accumulated  a  mass  of  valuable  references,  and  of  having 
bequeathed  to  bis  successors  an  immense  number  of  scattered, 
yet  seasonable  and  practical,  observations  whereby  their  task  was 
lightened.  If  any  one  man  can  claim  the  honourable  title  of 
founder  of  international  law,  that  name  must  be  held  to  belong 
rather  to  Alberigo  Gentili,  the  adopted  son  of  Oxford,  than  to 
any  of  the  later  luminaries  of  the  science.  Nor  is  it  wonderful 
that  his  Italian  countrymen  should  have  been  so  eager  to  vindicate 
his  services  in  the  only  branch  of  law  in  which  the  jurists  of 
different  countries  can  well  compete  with  one  another,  and  to  the 
study  of  which  the  Italians  have  latterly  applied  themselves  with 
such  conspicuous  industry. 


ATTIC  NIGHTS.* 

O EQUELS  are  generally  depressing  works  even  when  an  author 
O  imitates  himself  and  tries  to  prolong  the  effect  of  a  first 
success.    The  Paradise  Regained  is  probably  even  less  read  than 
Paradise  Lost.    The  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  at 
best  a  moro  lively  production  than  the  second  part  of  Tom  Broivn. 
The  Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt  proves  too  severe  a  trial  for  most  of 
the  readers  of  Consuelo.   If  genius  cannot  keep  alive  its  first  in- 
spiration, we  need  not  hope  for  much  when  gentle  dulness  takes 
up  the  dropped  threads  of  genius.    One  or  two  modern  versifiers 
have  been  kind  enough  to  supply  the  later  pages  of  the  history  of 
Christ  abel :  but  not  even  the  most  curious  admirers  of  Coleridge 
have  consulted  their  solutions  of  the  enigma.    Some-  one  has 
endeavoured  to  finish  Edwin  Drood,  and  to  solve  that  "  great 
mystery."    Perhaps  some  feverish  ambition  will  continue  Denis 
I  Duval  to  its  close.    There  is  no  safety  for  a  popular  author  if  be 
J  does  not  kill  all  his  characters  in  the  last  page.    Even  Mr.  Mills, 
<  who  has  absurdly  tried  in  Attic  Nights  to  write  a  sequel  to  Nodes 
j  Ambrosiance,  cannot  hope  to  do  much  with  Hamlet.    The  public 
I  is  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  few  characters  who  survive  the 
last  scene  of  that  drama. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  speaking  hastily.  Even  with 
Hamlet  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  Mr.  Mills  might  not 
do.  He  might  discover  that  the  apparent  decease  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  and  his  friends  was  only  a  case  of  suspended 
animation.  He  might  send  his  tragic  muse  tramping  through  the 
corridors  of  Elsinore.  The  death  of  all  the  characters  in  Wilson's 
Noctes  Ambrosiance,  the  extinction  of  the  manners,  the  ideas,  the 
society  caricatured  in  those  dialogues,  has  not  prevented  Mr. 
Mills  from  laying  his  hands  on  Christopher  North,  the  Shepherd, 
Tickler,  Gurney,  and  the  other  characters.  Mr.  Mills  drags  them 
out  of  their  graves,  makes  them  guzzle  and  booze  as  of  old,  makes 
them  quote  long  screeds  from  the  popular. second-rate  books  of  the 
day,  and  labels  his  compilation  Attic  Nights.  The  Scotch  are  fond 
of  discovering  a  Scotch  antitype  for  every  person  and  place 
famous  in  history.  Home  is  the  Scotch  Shakspeare,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Thompson  or  Thomson  of  Duddingstone  the  Scotch  Turner,  Killie- 
crankie  is  the  Scotch  Thermopylre,  and  Edinburgh  is  the  modern 
Athens.  We  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Mills's  Attic  Nights  will  please 
even  the  modern  Athenians.  They  have  not  Attic  "  salt  enough  to 
keep  them  sweet,"  or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  preferred  to  translate  his 
own  phrase,  "  they  have  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  them  from 
putrefaction." 

There  are  more  pleasant  moods  than  that  "  hatred  of  a  stupid 
book"  of  which  Boileau  was  proud  and  to  which  he  gave  too 
much  of  his  time  and  thought.  Attic  Nights  leaves  no  room  in 
the  mind  for  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  literary  resentment  and 
contempt.  That  any  one  should  seriously  set  himself,  like  Mr. 
Mills,  to  " attempt  an  imitation  of  Noctes  Ambrosiance"  to  take 
over  bodily  all  the  old  chaff  about  oysters,  whisky,  nectar,  beer, 
the  blue  chamber,  the  Balaam  Box,  and  the  rest,  lowers  the  reader's 
opinion  of  the  human  intellect.  The  old  Noctes  Ambrosiance  are 
now  scarcely  intelligible  to  many  readers.  The  riotous,  gluttonous 
Toryism,  the  violent  provincialism,  the  prejudices,  the  bulky  jokes 
of  Edinburgh,  as  Edinburgh  was  when  Vivian  Grey  was  a  boy,  are 
dead  without  hope  of  resurrection.  Dead,  too,  are  Wilson's  vast 
blustering  force,  his  animal  spirits,  his  tenderness,  his  humour,  his 
gusty  rhetoric,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Lowland  patois  and 
of  the  romance  and  the  burlesque  of  peasant  life.  The  Noctes 
Ambrosiana;,  even  without  this  most  uncalled-for  sequel,  are  far 
too  long,  far  too  noisy,  far  too  greedy.  The  rampant  politics  and 
provincialism  are  only  interesting  to  historians  of  the  Scotch  society 
of  fifty  years  ago.  There  are,  however,  descriptions  of  lifeas  it  was  in 
Ettrick  fifty  years  ago,  of  life  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  at  least,  declared  to 
be  truly  idyllic  and  pastoral  in  the  pleasant  sense  of  the  word.  There 
are  scraps  of  criticism  still  luminous  and  unfaded.  There  are 
pictures  of  sport  in  highland  and  lowland,  and  especially  of 
angling,  which  one  would  be  glad  to  have  in  a  convenient  form. 
Wilson  was  never  more  of  a  poet  than  when,  with  the  trout-rod  in 
!  his  hand,  and  the  "  professor  "  and  "  wood-cock  wing  and  hare- 
I  lug"  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  was  up  to  his  waist  in  the  Tweed  at 
Cloven  fords  or  Caddon  foot.  His  sentences  serve  to  remind  one 
of  that  happy  time  when  manufactories  were  scarce,  and  scientific 
drainage  unknown ;  when  Tweed  ran  full  and  pure,  and  the 
water  was  all  alive,  morning  and  evening,  with  big  trout  u  on 
the  take."  "  Christopher  in  his  sporting  jacket  "  was  Christopher 
at  his  best.  We  have  seldom  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Mills, 
but  we  must  thank  him  for  not  trying  to  wear  that  shooting  coat, 
and  for  keeping  clear  of  the  waters  in  which  Wilson  delighted  to 
angle  and  to  swim. 

The  boisterousness  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance,  the  violent  ex- 
aggerations of  praise  and  blame,  political  or  literary,  were  per- 
haps part  of  their  evanescent  attractions.  Mr.  Mills's  characters 
seem  to  us  to  lack  the  violence  and  the  vigour  of  North  and  the 
Shepherd  ;  they  are  poor  ghosts  of  their  old  burly  selves;  they  have 
fallen  on  a  washed-out  time,  when  oysters  are  almost  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo,  and  when  people  take  whisky  with  Apollinaris  Water 
(if  they  take  it  all)  because  a  fashionable  doctor  recommends  the 
mild  mixture.  The  characters  of  these  Attic  Nights  discuss  the 
very  mildest  books.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Professor 
Veitch's  Poems,  or  against  the  Guido  and  Pita  of  Lord  Lome. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Juventus  Mundi  is  a  laudable  bywork,  and  it  is 
I  creditable  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  on  one  point  of  Homeric  lore,  he 

*  Attic  Nights.    By  Charles  Mills.    London  :  Cliatto  &  Windus.  1879. 
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anticipated  the  verdict  of  archaeologists.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  criticism 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  also  a  learned  work ;  tut  where  is  the 
fun  of  setting:  the  ghosts  of  North  and  the  Shepherd  to  quote 
from,  and  dilate  on,  and  expound  these  productions  ?  This  is 
what  Mr.  Mills  does.  He  makes  the  persons  in  his  dialogue 
prose  about  books  which  Time  has  left  bahind  it.  Their  literary 
disputes  are  like  what  the  Shepherd  would  have  called  "  snaw-ball 
bickers,''  with  missiles  made  of  leg  neiges  d'antan.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Mills  actually  trots  out  the  overworked  Aryan  race 
and  Mr.  Max  Miiller : — 

North. — According  to  Professor  Miiller,  the  most  eminent  living  philolo- 
gist, most  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Indian,  and  other  heathen  gods, 
are  nothing  but  poetical  names,  which  were  gradually  allowed  to  assume  a 
divine  personality  never  contemplated  by  their  inventors.  Eos  was  a  name 
of  the  dawn  before  she  became  a  goddess,  the  wife  of  Tithonos,  or  the  dying 
day. 

Shepherd. — And  a  grand  couple  they  maun  hae  been,  and  no  unlike 
each  other ;  for  Tithonus  should  be  pictured  as  resplendent  wi'  a'  those 
glorious  tints  which  gild  the  horizon  when  the  sun  sinks  ahint  the  distant 
peak,  or  the  cawm  circle  o'  the  watery  deeps,  blushing  as  red  as  a  matador's 
mantle.  Then  the  twa — lawfully  wedded,  nae  dout,  by  Niicht — become 
locked  i'  each  Ither's  arms,  and  sae  remain,  till  auld  Sol,  wham  I  should  tak 
to  be  their  inexorable  father,  waukens  Eos,  wha  rises  fresh  and  rosy  frae 
her  couch,  as  a  bride  should.  But  what  aboot  the  siege  o'  Troy  and  fair 
Helen  ? 

North. — It  becomes  "  but  a  repetition  of  the  daily  siege  of  the  east  by 
the  solar  powers,  that  every  evening  are  robbed  of  their  brightest  treasures 
in  the  west."  Helen  becomes  typical  of  the  dawn,  and  Paris  of  night,  and 
thus  the  Iliad  is  but  the  glorious  relation  of  a  myth  which  has  germinated 
from  a  metaphor. 

Shepherd. — I  hope  it  isna  true,  sir. 

North. — He  argues  that  the  modern  Aryan  dialects  are  offshoots  of  a 
more  ancient  language,  just  as  the  Romance  languages  were  derived  from 
Latin.  That  ancient  language  he  supposes  to  have  been  spoken  by  a  small 
tribe  in  Asia,  &c.  &c.  • 

This  is  fresh  and  useful  information,  and  it  was  well  worth  while 
to  call  up  Wilson  and  Hogg,  "  souls  of  shepherds  dead  and  gone," 
from  Hades  to  tell  us  about  Helen  and  the  Dawn.  The  old 
characters  of  the  Nodes  bring  back  out  of  the  realm  of  Proserpine, 
not  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  but  dry  and  dubious  chips  from 
a  German  workshop. 

Mr.  Mills  makes  his  characters  discuss,  not  only  the  Aryan 
myths,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homeric  theories.  The  mere  name  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  roused  the  Wilson  of  old  days,  like  the 
mention  of  a  bagman.  He  would  have  bellowed  at  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  Cockney  desecrating  Braemar.  But  the  fine  heady 
Toryism  has  evaporated  with  the  wit  and  the  poetry  from  this 
simidacmm  of  Christopher  North.  The  Shepherd,  too,  seems  to  us 
to  have  lost  the  idiomatic  Scotch  of  the  Border.  We  doubt 
whether  he  could  translate  "  a  gowpeu  o'  glaur  "  into  "a  neifl'u  o' 
clarts."  Nay  we  doubt,  and  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  un- 
certainty, whether  Mr.  Mills  is  really  a  Scotchman  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  were  a  Southron,  how  could  he  have 
read  The  Tweed  and  other  Poems,  and  how  could  he  be  "  verra 
prood  to  think  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  inherits  his  father's 
taste  for  leeterature '' ?  The  Shepherd  that  we  knew,  the  old 
shepherd  of  Mount  Benger,  would  not  have  been  an  admirer 
of  the  head  of  the  clau  of  Campbell.  Still  less  would  North 
have  quoted  the  Prometheus  Bound  from  "  Bohn's  Edition."  But 
this  whole  book,  in  all  its  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
is  full  of  "  culture  "  of  the  sort  that  may  be  derived  from  "  Bohn's 
Editions,"  and  from  the  English  translation  of  M.  Taine's  History 
of  English  Literature.  The  entire  compilation  is  second-hand, 
from  the  form,  cribbed  from  Wilson,  to  the  ideas — those  which 
are  promulgated  by  modern  popular  philosophers,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr. 
Froude,Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  Contemporary,  and  the  Fortnightly 
Revieio.  Mr.  Mills  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  these  Gamaliels  ;  he  has 
his  views  about  Comte  and  Mr.  Darwin,  and  Professor  LIuxley, 
and  a  dozen  others  whom  Wilson  and  the  Shepherd  would  have 
"  damned  at  a  venture,"  like  Charles  Lamb.  His  notions  about 
modern  men  and  doctrines,  notions  mild  and  slightly  orthodox, 
Mr.  Mills  has  put  into  the  inappropriate  mouths  of  the  mighty  men 
and  Tories  that  were  of  old.  Not  a  shred  of  Wilson's  windy  plaid 
has  fallen  on  his  shoulders.  He  might  have  taken  the  advice  of  his 
own  North : — "  I  often  wish,  James,  that  all  aspirants  to  author- 
ship were  obliged  ...  to  take  the  opinion  of  their  literary  friends." 
If  Mr.  Mills  has  a  discreet  literary  friend,  he  would  have  urged 
him  to  deposit  the  MS.  of  Attic  Nights  in  his  own  private 
"  Balaam  Box."  If  he  felt  compelled  to  publish  what  he  thinks 
about  Guido  and  Lita,  the  Aryan  race,  Darwinism,  and  Professor 
KSllicker,  he  might  have  let  his  thoughts  drift  in  the  shape  of 
essays.  He  need  not  have  inflicted  these  watery  Nodes  on  an 
indifferent  generation. 


LETTERS  OF  THE  YOUNGER  PLIXY.* 

THE  correspondence  of  Pliny  the  Younger  is  such  agree- 
able reading,  its  scholarly  author  iiows  on  so  smoothly 
and  complacently  iu  his  vein  of  never-tedious  gossip,  chronicle, 
and  reminiscence,  that  it  is  a  wonder  no  English  scholar  has 
given  the  world  a  worthy  edition  of  him  as  a  companion  to 
the  learned  leisure  of  his  classical  brethren.  As  a  writer  of  the 
silver  age  he  deserves  perusal  among  the  foremost,  and,  be  his 
topic  what  it  may,  he  gives  proof,  if  not  of  his  wisdom 
and  freedom  from  vanity,  at  all  events  of  his  shrewd  obser- 

*  The  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  Literally  Translated  by  John 
Delaware  Lewis,  M. A.    London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1879. 


vation  of  his  contemporaries,  his  general  intimacy  with  the 
leading  men  of  his  period,  the  blamelessness  of  his  life, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  acts.  That  which  his 
critics  appear  to  have  agreed  to  convict  him  of — namely,  a  set 
purpose  to  write  his  letters  with  a  view  to  putting  them  to- 
gether in  a  book — is  certainly  not  an  aim  of  which  he  can  be  said 
to  make  any  secret ;  and  it  may  indeed  be  due  to  it  that  we 
find  so_  much  variety  and  versatility,  with  so  little  tedium,  in  the 
collection.  The  letters  to  Trajan,  and  Trajan's  replies,  may  be 
historically  the  cream  of  the  collection ;  and  a  special  curiosity 
ensures  their  being  perused  by  readers  who  ignore  his  general 
correspondence  ;  as  is  also  the  case  in  regard  to  his  famous  letter 
to  Tacitus  describing  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  death  of  his  uncle  therein.  But  it 
is  true  all  the  same  that  you  rarely  stumble  on  a  dull  letter,  open 
Pliny's  correspondence  where  you  will ;  and  this  although  the 
determination  to  write,  and  even  to  prune  and  polish,  with  an  eye 
to  being  read,  might  seem  to  bar  the  possibility  of  spontaneity 
— a  great  secret  of  letter-writing.  Perhaps  the  charm  and 
attraction  of  the  whole  must  be  ascriber!  to  the  writer's  personal 
revision  and  collection — not,  indeed,  as  an  initial  fib  in  his  opening 
epistle  would  have  it  supposed — "  non  servato  temporis  ordine," 
but  yet  in  some  sense  "  ut  quaeque  in  manus  venerat,"  in  a  selection 
made  with  an  eye  to  variety  of  matter  and  subject.  With  the 
German  commentary  of  Doring,  and  the  editions  of  Gierig  and 
Keil,  and  the  pilot-boats  of  "  Selected  Letters,"  edited  for  English 
scholars  by  Church  and  Brodribb,  and  by  Prichard  and  Bernard, 
it  is  a  little  strange  that  Pliny's  letters  are  not  more  familiarly 
known,  especially  as  they  introduce  a  phase  of  Imperial  Roman 
life  interesting  for  its  cultivation,  scholarship,  home  tastes,  literary 
pursuits,  and  general  domestic  amenities.  Pliny,  as  he  has  sought 
to  present  himself  in  his  letters,  would  fain  pass,  as  was  the 
taste  of  more  than  one  Koman  before  him,  for  the  learned  and 
refined  country  squire.  As  such,  perhaps,  his  writings  recom- 
mended him  to  our  eighteenth-century  translators — Melmoth  and 
Lord  Orrery — though  one  would  have  thought  that  sympathy 
with  his  character  would  have  commended  him  rather  to  the 
present  age.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  has  at  length  found  an  English 
translator  with  less  weakness  for  paraphrase  and  with  stricter 
views  of  accuracy  than  either  of  the  above-named  writers,  and 
found  him,  too,  in  a  scholar  favourably  known  already  to  the 
literary  world  by  a  prose  translation  of  Juvenal's  Satires. 
Pleading  as  his  object  the  desire  that  Pliny  should  no  longer  be 
missed  or  inadequately  presented  in  an  English  dress  in  public 
libraries  or  bookstalls,  he  has  undertaken  and  completed  an  accu- 
rate and  readable  translation,  bearing  on  every  page  the  evidence 
of  independent  following  of  the  best  texts  and  annotations,  and 
laudably  uncumbered  with  notes,  except  in  such  cases  as 
urgently  demanded  them. 

We  need  scarcely  go  beyond  the  First  Book  to  arrive  at  the  full 
variety  of  the  material  of  these  Letters.  For  a  full  and  minute 
description  of  Pliny's  Laurentine  country  house,  within  an  easy  reach 
of  town  on  a  saddle-horse,  and  yet  feeling  the  last  spray  of  the 
broken  sea-wave  on  the  dining-room  windows,  we  must  go  to  the 
fifteenth  letter  of  the  Second  Book,  a  "  locus  classicus  "  on  the 
villa  residence  of  the  Koman  scholar  and  gentleman.  It  teaches 
us  how  in  the  cloisters,  in  front  of  which  ran  a  walk  fragrant  with 
violets,  when  the  sun  was  fiercest  on  the  roof,  those  within 
were  least  sensible  of  the  heat.  The  chalet,  or  summer-house  of 
this  exquisite  rural  retreat  must  have  been  the  chosen  refuge  for 
the  jaded  courtier  or  pleader  to  recruit  himself  in;  the  neigh- 
bouring seaside  yielded  the  excitement  of  prawn  or  lobster- 
catching  ;  so  that  one  can  imagine  Pliny  diversifying  his  literary 
morning  by  visiting,  book  iu  hand,  his  well-laid  lobster-pots, 
or,  if  it  pleased  him,  turning  inland  to  contemplate  his  lowing 
herd,  just  as  elsewhere  he  tells  us  of  his  engaging  in  a  boar- 
hunt,  and  capturing  three  magnificent  "  pigs  "  in  the  net,  which, 
armed  only  with  pen  .and  tablets,  he  was  in  no  trim  to  stick. 
This  last  incident  comes  from  his  amusing  letter  (I.  vi.)  to  the 
historian  Tacitus,  who  knew  his  sedentary  ways,  and  whom 
he  sought  to  convince  by  example  and  experience  that  "  Minerva 
as  well  as  Diana  rambles  over  the  mountains.''  It  is,  however, 
quite  early  in  his  First  Book  that  he  shows,  in  a  letter  to  Caninius 
Rufus,  an  intense  love  of  villa-life,  inquiring  after  his  retreat 
at  Comum,  in  the  writer's  native  soil,  where  there  was  a  "  portieus 
semper  verna  " ;  "a  canal  with  green  and  enamelled  banks,"  as  Mr. 
Lewis  neatly  turns  "  Euripus  viridis  etgemmeus";  and  ;in  airing- 
ground,  or  promenade,  which  Pliny  represents  as  "ilia  mollis 
et  tamen  solida  gestatio  " — "  an  exercising-ground  uniting  softness 
and  solidity."  With  his  antecedents  as  nephew  of  a  weighty 
authority  on  natural  history,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him 
winding  up  a  letter  on  forensic  engagements  to  Octavius  Rufus 
with  thanks  for  a  present  "  of  dates,  which  vie  with  the  figs  and 
mushrooms " ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  tenor  of  a  letter  to 
Minucius  Fundanus,  written  from  Laureutum,  that  to  Pliny  the 
Younger  the  recess  and  retirement  was  only  relative  leisure,  and 
that  he  might  really  have  pleaded  "  Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia." 
It  was  only  in  his  never-idle  curiosity  and  research,  and  the  field 
afforded  it"  by  leisure  from  the  courts  of  the  Cent  urn viri,  that  he 
could  endorse  the  wise  saw  of  Atilius,  and  affirm  "  satius  otiosuui 
esse  quaui  nihil  agere." 

As  one  would  imagine  from  his  character  and  tone,  Pliny- 
appears  in  his  correspondence  as  a  kindly  and  humane  master  of 
slaves.  Thus  it  is  amusing  in  a  very  early  letter  to  find  him  con- 
trasting the  attention  paid  to  his  comfort  by  his  mother-in-law's 
servants  with  the  matter-of-fact  "  bare  duty  "  of  his  own  houoe- 
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hold.  He  suggests  to  her  a  return  Tisit,  partly  that  she  may  he 
welcomed  with  the  same  alacrity  that  he  has  met  with  at  her  house, 
partly  too  "  that  my  people  may  he  occasionally  routed  up,  who 
await  my  coming  quite  at  their  ease,  and  almost  negligently." 
For  he  adds:— "Milium  dominorum  apud  servos  ipsa  consuetudine 
nietus  exolescit ;  novitatibus  excitantur,  proharique  dominis  per 
alios  quain  per  ipsos  lahorant."  There  was  such  a  thing  seemingly 
as  spoiling  servants  at  Laurentum,  as  elsewhere. 

One  advantage  of  Mr.  Lewis's  well-printed  and  generally  ac- 
curate, although  not  servilely  literal,  rendering  of  the  letters 
is  that  they  afford  the  general  reader  a  clearer  and  fuller  view 
of  the  author  than  can  he  picked  up  from  a  cursory  surveyof  the 
original.  In  one  letter  (I.  13),  <1  propos  of  the  poets'  readings  of 
which  Juvenal  tells  us  in  his  first  Satire,  and  at  which  Pliny  notes 
that,  however  attractive  are  the  men  of  genius  who  recite.  "  ad 
audiendum  pigre  coitur,"  he  lets  us  into  the  secret  why,  with  his 
manifest  vanity,  he  never  seems  to  have  worn  out  his  popularity. 
He  kept  his  appointments  for  the  readings  of  other  poets,  and 
never  threw  an  audience  into  disorder  by  Hashing  upon  it  unex- 
pectedly. Hence  he  could  say,  "  There  is  hardly  a  man  who  loves 
literature  hut  loves  me  too."  Hence  also  he  found  himself  de- 
layed in  town  bevond  the  season,  and  had  sense  enough  to  re- 
solve,  when  he  did  get  hack  to  his  retreat  and  his  studies, 
that  the  fruit  of  them  should  not  he  recited  to  hearers  in  quittance 
of  a  similar  service.  For,  he  concludes,  "  at  in  coeteris  rebus  ita 
in  audiendi  officio  perit  gratia,  si  reposcatur."  "  As  in  all  other 
matters,  so  in  this  attendance  of  hearing,  the  favour  ceases  to  be  a 
favour  if  a  return  be  asked." 

One  or  two  excellent  commendatory  letters  might  be  picked 
with  ease  out  of  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  Pliny,  but  we 
know  of  none  to  surpass  that  in  reply  to  Junius  Mauricus,  who 
had  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  looking  out  for  a  husband  for 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Arulenus  Kusticus,  the  friend  and 
panegyrist  of  Thrasea,  and  the  victim  of  Domitians  tyranny.  It 
is  as  nearly  a  perfect  model  as  can  be  conceived  of  judicious  intro- 
duction and  commendatory  rhetoric.  The  writer  turns  the  native 
place,  the  connexions  and  kinsfolk,  the  personal  appearance,  the 
manners,  and  the  official  promise  of  his  young  friend  Minucius 
Acilianus  into  so  many  arguments  for  his  acceptance  as  a  suitor, 
and  adroitly  suggests  that  the  selected  bridegroom's  ingenuous 
modesty,  which  a  detractor  might  have  called  an  awkward  trick  of 
blushing,  is  "  a  proper  tribute  to  virgin  innocence.''  Of  lighter 
and  less  logical  material  is  the  playful  reproach  to  Septicius  Carus 
for  disappointing  him  at  dinner — a  very  pretty  sample  of  Pliny's 
lighter  vein,  which  may  be  illustrated  in  Mr.  Lewis's  version.  The 
writer  mulcts  the  offender  in  the  cost  of  the  feast,  which,  he  adds, 
was  no  tritle  : — 

There  was  a  lettuce  apiece  provided,  three  snails  per  man,  ditto  two  eggs, 
sweet  cake  (9.  "alica,"  spelt-cake),  with  mead  and  snow  (this  last  you'll 
have  to  reckon,  and  among  the  first  items  too,  for  it  melted  in  the  dish), 
olives,  beetroot,  gourds,  onions,  and  a  thousand  like  delicacies.  You  would 
have  heard  a  comedian,  or  a  reader,  or  a  lute-player,  or,  such  is  my  libe- 
rality, all  three.  But  you,  at  some  one  or  other's,  have  preferred  oysters, 
tid-bits  of  pork,  sea-urchins,  d.incing-girls  from  Gades.  You  have  pun- 
ished, if  not  yourself,  at  any  rate  me  ;  yes,  and  on  second  thoughts,  your- 
self too.  How  we  should  have  jested,  laughed,  improved  our  wits.  You 
will  dine  more  sumptuously  at  many  houses  ;  nowhere  with  more  gaiety, 
with  more  absence  of  pretence,  with  greater  unreserve  than  at  mine.  In 
short,  make  the  experiment,  and  after  that,  if  you  don't  decline  other  folks' 
invitations  for  mine,  I  give  you  leave  to  decline  mine  for  ever. 

Another  characteristic  letter  from  the  close  of  the  First  Book  is 
worthy  of  notice,  no  less  for  the  interest  and  fellow-feeling  in  the 
scholar  class  which  the  writer  shows,  than  for  his  readiness  as 
one  of  the  fraternity  to  guarantee  their  habits.  Pliny  is  anxious 
to  advance  his  friend  Suetonius  Tranquillus's  desire  to  buy  a  small 
property  of  one  Baibius  Hispanus ;  but  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  price  should  be  a  reasonable  one.  "  In  that  case,"  he  writes, 
"  there  is  much  in  this  little  property  to  tempt  the  fancy  of  my 
friend  Tranquillus, — the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  the  easiness  of 
access,  the  moderate  size  of  the  house,  the  extent  of  the  land, 
enough  to  amuse,  not  to  engross  him  ('  qui  avocet  magis  quam 
distringat.')  For  your  scholars,"  he  adds,  "  when  they  are  pro- 
prietors, are  amply  satisfied  with  so  much  of  the  soil  as  permits 
them  to  lift  their  heads  from  their  books,  refresh  their  eyes,  and 
crawl  along  their  boundaries,  always  keeping  to  the  same  path, 
knowing  all  their  tiny  vines,  and  able  to  number  their  diminutive 
shrubs."  "  This,"  he  concludes,  u  I  have  set  before  you  that  you 
may  better  understand  how  much  he  will  owe  to  me  and  I  to 
you,  if  he  buys  this  little  country  place  recommended  by  so  many 
attractions,  at  such  a  reasonable  price  as  not  to  leave  room  for 
repentance." 

From  the  same  group  of  earlier  letters  might  be  selected 
charming  examples  of  the  writer'3  varied  epistolary  style,  such 
as  where,  writing  to  Erucius  a  letter  full  of  the  praises  of  their  | 
friend  Saturninus,  he  professes  a  doubt  whether  some  letters  which  ; 
he  said  were  his  wife's  were  not  Plautus  or  Terence  in  prose.  [ 
"  Whether,"  he  adds,  "  they  are  his  wife's  as  he  affirms,  or  his 
own,  as  he  denies  them  to  be,  he  is  entitled  to  equal  credit,  in  the 
one  case  for  producing  such  compositions,  in  the  other,  for  turning 
his  wife — a  mere  girl  when  he  married  her — into  such  a  learned 
and  finished  woman."  Or  take  his  playful  banter  to  Suetonius, 
asking  him  to  move  an  adjournment  of  a  lawsuit  he  was  concerned 
in,  because  of  a  dream  omen.  "  It  makes  all  the  difference,"  writes 
our  scholar,  "  whether  his  correspondent  is  one  of  those  who  are 
wont  to  dream  what  come3  true  or  the  reverse  "  ["  eventura  soleas 
an  contraria  somniare  "].  Again  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  his 
correspondence  with  an  able  man  and  a  shrewder  judge,  his  fellow- 


pleader  Tacitus,  he  maintains  with  a  good  show  of  authorities  and 
no  small  learning  and  research  the  argument  that  a  good  speech 
should  be  copious  rather  than  brief,  and  prefers,  on  the  whole,  the 
oratory  of  Ulysses,  whose  words  fell  thick-pouring,  continuous, 
and  abundant,  according  to  Homer  "  like  wintry  snows,"  to  the 
more  direct  succinctness  of  Menelaus.  Perhaps  his  strong  dislike 
of  the  noted  and  notorious  pleader,  Marcus  Regulus,  who  was  also 
infamous  as  an  informer  and  a  fortune-hunter,  had  something  to 
do  with  his  taste  in  oratory,  for  he  tells  us  that  that  unscrupulous 
character  thus  contrasted  their  styles  of  oratory  and  persuasion. 
"You,"  said  Regulus,  "  think  you  must  follow  up  every  point  in 
a  suit.  I  at  once  see  the  throat  of  the  case  and  grasp  that "  ("  ego 
jugulum  statim  video;  hunc  premo").  The  procedure  in  the 
latter  case  was  in  keeping  with  the  man,  if  it  was  true,  as  was 
written  of  Regulus  in  a  letter  to  Domitian,  "that  he  was  the  greatest 
scoundrel  that  walked  on  two  legs,"  as  Mr.  Lewis  happily  renders 
"  Regulus  omnium  bipedum  nequissimus  " — a  true  bill,  no  doubt. 
Had  we  space,  we  might  multiply  letters  which  serve  to  depict 
Pliny's  character  in  its  weakness  as  well  as  its  strength.  But  our 
present  business  has  been  rather  to  inquire  how  far  Mr.  Delaware 
Lewis  has  performed  his  task,  and  what  we  have  seen  and  shown 
must  attest  our  satisfaction.  It  would  be  a  high  treat  to  scholars 
could  they  be  furnished  with  a  good  annotated  edition  of  the 
whole  of  the  letters  ;  but,  failing  that,  it  is  no  small  boon  to  possess 
a  translation  by  one  who  is  not  only  a  scholar  himself,  but  well 
up  in  the  literature  of  the  period  when  the  subject  of  his  volume 
flourished. 


A  YACHTSMAN'S  HOLIDAYS* 

WE  know  that  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  ;  but  yachting 
in  a  cockleshell  of  a  few  tons  burden  more  or  less  has  always 
appeared  to  us  the  most  questionable  of  pleasures.  The  element  of 
danger  may  lend  a  charm  to  the  pursuit ;  but  otherwise  Johnson's 
famous  definition  of  a  ship  must  apply  with  increased  force  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  tonnage.  The  chances  of  being  drowned 
are  so  many  times  multiplied,  while  you  are  not  merely  confined 
in  a  floating  prison,  but  in  something  more  like  a  mediaeval  "  little- 
ease."  Should  you  pass  much  of  your  time  in  what  is  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  cabin,  you  are  sensible  of  shooting  muscular 
pains  which  threaten  to  develop  into  chronic  contraction  of  the 
spine  ;  while  constitutionals  on  the  deck  are  out  of  the  question, 
since  a  stride  and  a  half  will  carry  you  overboard.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  a  more  crucial  test  of  good-fellowship  than  in- 
viting a  party  of  friends  to  sea  under  such  conditions.  You 
cannot  stretch  a  cramped  limb  in  the  night  without  making  one 
of  your  shipmates  sympathize  in  your  restlessness  ;  and  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  or  sneezing  below  decks  sets  the  craft  shaking 
from  stem  to  stern.  As  for  your  meals,  you  must  snatch  them 
anyhow ;  and  possibly,  after  an  involuntarily  prolonged  fast, 
may  have  to  lie  to  for  a  scrambling  dinner,  as  you  ride  un- 
easily at  anchor.  Yet  that  such  rough  experiences  have  a 
charm  of  their  own  is  shown  by  the  lively  little  volume 
before  us.  Four  different  seasons  did  the  same  quartet  meet 
at  a  trysting-place  in  the  Clyde  for  a  cruise  among  the  Western 
islands ;  and  on  one  occasion  an  enthusiast  of  the  company 
actually  hurried  home  from  the  Tagus  that  he  might  have  his 
share  in  the  hardships  of  the  annual  outing.  Looking  for  a 
Lilliputian  yacht  in  the  circumstances,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
telegraph  and  among  post-offices  where  the  arrivals  were  fantasti- 
cally irregular,  might  seem  like  seeking  a  needle  in  the  proverbial 
bundle  of  hay.  But  the  speculative  search  was  crowned  with  the 
success  it  deserved  ;  his  companions  happened  to  hear  of  their  be- 
lated friend  at  Oban  ;  and,  in  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  lost  a  day  and  a  favourable  wind  to  await  his  arrival  at 
Tobermory.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  to  ship  for  expeditions  which 
might  possibly  fall  flat,  or  rather  worse,  on  grumblers  with  im- 
paired constitutions.  The  spirit  and  freshness  with  which  the 
logs  are  written  may  be  taken  as  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  crew  of  amateurs  really  enjoyed  themselves.  Yet  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  and  it  strikes  us  as  highly  significant,  that 
even  they  in  each  succeeding  voyage  very  materially  bettered 
their  accommodation.  Their  first  cruise  was  in  the  tiny  lima  of 
five  tons.  And  we  remark  that  the  yachtsman  always  professes 
himself  passionately  in  love  with  his  craft  for  the  time, 
though  he  is  as  invariably  ready  to  transfer  his  afl'eetions. 
The  lima  was  not  only  small  but  narrow ;  and  not  unnaturally, 
"  therefore,  was  considered  by  some  knowing  hands  to  be  pro- 
bably unsafe  and  certainly  uncomfortable."  But  we  are  assured  that 
she  was  neither  one  nor  the  other.  She  was  "  as  reliable  a  little 
vessel  as  ever  floated;  buoyant  as  a  cork,  and  stiff  as  a  church." 
We  suppose  we  must  take  the  safety  for  granted ;  but  we  repeat 
that  the  comfort  must  have  been  matter  of  opinion.  The  "  main  " 
cabin  was  just  eight  feet  in  length,  with  four  feet  of  headroom  5 
and  there  wa3  a  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  roofing  it  in, 
which  could  be  unshipped  and  stowed  away  at  pleasure.  Of  quiSfc 
as  much  importance  as  the  sleeping  quarters  were  the  cooking  ar- 
rangements in  the  galley ;  and  accordingly  there  was  a  marvellous 
cooking  stove  seven  inches  square,  which  supplied  everything 
indispensable  for  the  appetites  of  four  hungry  men,  with  the 
youthful  Highlander  who  constituted  the  crew.     On  the  next 
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occasion  they  went  to  sea  in  the  Concordia,  schooner-rigged,  and 
measuring  no  fewer  than  three  tons  extra.  Next  time  the  Sybarites 
had  absolutely  doubled  the  size  of  their  craft,  having  launched  the 
Princess  of  sixteen  tons;  and  finally  we  find  them  afloat  in 
the  Mermaid,  a  magnificent  craft  of  twenty  tons.  And  though 
nothing  in  the  way  of  pleasure-seeking  would  have  tempted  us 
to  face  the  Atlantic  storms  and  rollers  iu  the  lima,  we  can 
imagine  even  a  landsman  having  a  pleasant  time  on  board  the 
comparatively  roomy  Princess  or  the  Mermaid. 

The  scenery  of  these  Western  coasts  and  islands  is  very 
fine,  and,  unlike  our  perilous  Eastern  shores,  they  oiler  plenty 
of  sheltered  anchorages  and  land-locked  harbours,  where  you  may 
take  refuge  from  rough  weather  or  wait  for  favourable  wiuds.  It 
is  a  necessity,  indeed,  for  active  men  to  land  from  time  to  time  to 
stretch  their  legs  by  breasting  the  slopes  of  heather,  or  climbing 
some  hill  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  Nothing,  to  begin  with,  can  be 
finer  in  their  way  than  the  coasts  of  Renfrewshire  and  Ayrshire 
and  the  widening  estuary  of  the  Clyde.  Now  you  are  running 
along  under  wooded  banks ;  now  you  are  opening  up  some  arm  of 
the  sea  that  goes  winding  back  among  the  purple  mountains ;  and 
again  you  are  fetching  a  compass  and  tacking  under  the  pictu- 
resque peaks  of  Arrau  or  the  softer  beauties  of  Cute  and  the 
Cumbraes.  Further  on  you  are  iu  the  full  scenery  of  the  "  Lord 
of  the  Isles,''  between  "  Ardtornish  Towers"  and  "Aros  Bay." 
Then,  as  you  stand  clear  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  you  catch  the  swell 
of  the  Atlantic  among  the  scattered  isles  that  "  fence  famed  Staii'a 
round 9  ;  and  still  further  to  the  north  you  set  foot  on  Skye, 
and  tread  those  savage  solitudes  which  struck  the  Bruce 
with  admiration,  even  when  his  mind  was  pre-occupied 
with  anxieties  in  abundance.  We  will  say  for  the  writer  of  A 
Yachtsman's  Holidays  that  he  never  bores  us  with  descriptions  of 
scenery.  Many  men  in  bis  circumstances  would  have  been 
tempted  to  expatiate,  and  to  expand  their  volume  into  such  a  bulk 
as  might  have  rivalled  that  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  round  the 
world.  But  at  the  same  time  the  u  Governor  "  and  his  light-hearted 
friends  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  every 
now  and  then  we  have  pleasant  little  touches  that  indicate  what 
we  may  hope  to  enjoy  should  we  ever  visit  those  latitudes.  Here 
is  what  they  saw  when  off  the  Scuir  of  Eigg :  — 

At  nine  o'clock  wo  opened  up  the  full  view  of  the  glorious  Oolin  Hills, 
Iheir  rugged  peaks  sharply  defined  against  a  pale  blue  sk}-.  The  setting 
sun  tinged  them  for  an  instant  with  violet  and  gold,  then  sank  beneath 
the  horizon  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  sunset  tint  had  faded,  the  milder 
light  of  the  full  moon  shed  a  softer,  hut  no  less  lovely,  radiance  over  the 
scene.  It  is  almost  sacrilege  ottered  to  moonlight — so  frequently  the  poet's 
theme — to  speak  of  it  photometrically,  but  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for 
recording  that  at  midnight  the  smallest  type  was  plainly  legible. 

Even  in  the  height  of  a  Scotch  summer,  when  the  weather 
might  be  supposed  to  be  tolerably  settled,  there  are  frequent  con- 
trasts to  such  peaceful  scenes.  The  lochs,  as  the  author  says, 
are  decidedly  "uncanny";  and  you  are  liable  at  the  shortest 
warning  to  those  tremendous  gales  which  are  so  terribly  destruc- 
tive to  the  undecked  fishing-boats.  In  a  calm,  lightened  by  fitful 
puffs  of  wind,  they  had  been  working  along  the  Sound  of  Kil- 
brannan,  and,  threading  the  scattered  fishing  fleet,  had  made  their 
way  into  Loch  Ranza,  where  they  lay  to,  and  prepared  to  turn  in 
for  the  night.  Then,  "  as  we  got  our  canvas  furled,  a  fierce  squall 
came  tearing  through  the  glens  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  making  a 
hum  and  clatter  among  our  loose  gear  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes, 
when  it  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen.  There  was  some- 
thing awesome  in  the  strength  and  suddenness  of  the  blast,  and 
the  death-like  stillness  succeeding  it."  As  a  Dutch  gentleman, 
whom  they  had  shipped  for  their  fourth  cruise,  remarked,  when  a 
storm  had  blown  up  all  at  once,  and  the  little  schooner  was  tearing 
along  under  reduced  canvas,  burying  the  rail  in  the  foam  at  each 
plunge: — "Vat  a  goontree.  I  go  to  shleep  for  vife  minute 
in  de  zonshiue.  I  wake,  and  it  blow  like  de  bliksem,  and  so 
tick  is  it,  zat  you  can  nossing  see.''  For  although  the  "  Governor,'' 
in  bis  brief  preface,  modestly  affects  to  apologize  for  the 
national  absence  of  humour,  in  reality  he  shows  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  comic  sides  of  character ;  and,  as  he  can  tell  a  capital  story, 
he  makes  his  narrative  very  amusing.  He  takes  oil'  the  islanders  and 
their  broken  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  in  a  manner  that  would  do- 
credit  to  Mr.  William  Black.  By  way  of  finale  to  the  "  Cruise  of 
the  Princess"  he  quotes  with  pardonable  vanit}'  the  following- 
dialogue: — 

"  Iss  that  you,  Erchoc  ?  " 

"  Ay,  it's  me,  Angus." 

"  Iss  the  Princess  back  again  ?  " 

"  Ay,  iss  she." 

"  Whar  wass  you,  Erohee?  wass  you  at  Skye  ?  " 

"  Deed  wass  Ave,  Angus." 

"  And  whan  you  left  Skye,  Erchee  ?  " 

"  Yesterday  mornin'  we  are  Ieavin'  Loch  Eishart." 

"  An  that  iss  wan  lie,  Erchee  Macalister;  an  it's  the  coot  cheek  you  hev 
to  be  tellin'  me  you  are  coming  in  two  days  from  Skye  with  a  selliu' 
yatt." 

"Coot  cheek  yoursel',  Angus  McDiarmid;  we  arc  cumin'  in  two  day,  and 
we  are  seevin'  oors  bekaamt,  and  Ave  are  ten  oors  to  an  anchor,  and  we  are 
sax  oors  in  the.  canawl  too,  and  you  can  ask  the  skyipper,  mirover,  and 
mebbe  you  will  not  caal  him  a  lyc-ar,  bekass  he  tells  you  we  nick  a  coot 
passitch." 

"  Losh,  but  it  was  a  grett  passitch  whatefir." 

There  arc  amusing  accounts,  too,  of  how  they  recruited  the  stores 
— a  matter  apparently  of  considerable  difficulty — interspersed  with 
pleasant  trails  of  the  manners  of  the  natives.  Thus  at  Tobermory, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  place,  they  had  sought  in 
vain  for  a  butcher.    Having  given  up  the  quest  in  despair,  they 


were  accosted  by  a  gentleman  who  said  that  he  heard  they  were  in 
want  of  "  some  good  mittens,"  and  accordingly  carried  them  off  to 
his  establishment,  where  he  showed  them  sundry  joints  for  sale, 
among  boots,  bibles,  hardware,  and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
haberdashery.  And  it  appears  that  a  dislike  to  part  with  their 
produce  to  casual  customers  is  a  not  uncommon  eccentricity  of 
these  lonely  islesmen.  Seeing  a  quantity  of  poultry  round  a  small 
11111  th.ey  asked  for  eggs.  "  We  have  no  ecks  "  was  the  answer. 
On  being  pressed  as  to  whether  the  hens  never  laid  eggs,  the  people 
admitted  that  such  a  thing  did  happen  now  and  then,  but  that  in 
that  case  the  eggs  were  despatched  to  Glasgow.  And  it  was  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  they  were  persuaded  to  sell  them,  at  at  least  double 
the  ordinary  price.  Altogether,  the  little  volume  is  greatly  to  be 
recommended  to  any  adventurer  in  those  Western  waters ;  and, 
thanks  to  its  modest  proportions,  there  need  be  no  objection  to 
shipping  it  among  the  sea  stores  of  even  such  a  vessel  as  the  lima. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

"]\  I  R.  FENN'S  account  of  his  experiences  as  a  volunteer  (r) 
who  served  in  the  Frontier  Light  Horse  in  South  Africa  is  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  class  of  book  to  which  it  belono-s.  The 
writer  tells  his  story  simply  and  straightforwardly,  and°may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  accomplished  his  object,  which,  he  says  in  an 
introduction,  "is  to  impart  a  few  '  wrinkles,' more  or  less  valu- 
able, to  such  young  fellows  as  may  feel  inclined  to  follow  my 
example,  and  go  out  to  the  Cape  on  a  soldiering  expedition  ;  but, 
at  _  the  same  time,  I  trust  that  the  book  will  riot  prove' 
uninteresting  to  those  who  perchance  have  relatives  and 
friends  serving  Her  Majesty  in  South  Africa."  The  rules 
which  Mr.  Fenn  proceeds  to  lay  down  in  his  introduction  are 
clearly  sound.  "  First  and  foremost,"  he  says,  "  don't  take  any  more 
luggage  than  you  can  possibly  help.  This  advice  may  sound 
trivial,  but  it  is  not.  My  experience  has  been  bought  very  dearly. 
....  I  took  out  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  from  the  day  I 
started  until  the  day  I  returned,  I  never  ceased  to  regret  it."  Mr. 
Fenn  warns  persons  likely  to  follow  his  example  against  the  repre- 
sentations of  outfitters  as  to  the  need  for  "  a  large  stock  of  clothes 
of  gossamer  thinness."  He  himself  happened  by  chance  to  take 
out  a  stout  Ulster,  and  found  it  of  the  greatest  service.  For  an 
outfit,  as  far  as  wearing  apparel  is  concerned,  he  recommends  a 
suit  of  stout  Bedford  cord,  two  or  three  pairs  of  Bedford  .cord 
trousers,  two  pairs  of  high  Wellington  boots,  one  or  two  pairs  of 
stout  lace-up  boots,  a  pair  of  leather  gaiters,  and  flannel  shirts  ad 
libit  uin.  Thiugs  of  this  kind  had  better  be  got  in  England;  but 
blankets,  waterproof  sheeting,  and  so  on  can  be  got  in  the  colony 
at  very  little  over  the  English  prices.  Mr.  Fenn's  first  experience 
of  a  march  in  the  bush  appears  to  have  been  decidedly  trying,  and 
his  discomfort  was  increased  by  a  pair  of  ill-fitting  boots. 
"  It  was  very  cold  that  night,  and  we  were  all  with- 
out grog,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  in 
under  our  blankets,  and  get  as  warm  as  we  could."  No 
warmth,  however,  could  be  got  in  this  way ;  and,  after  shiver- 
ing for  some  time  in  misery,  Mr.  Fenn  bethought  him  of  some 
essence  of  ginger  which  he  had  in  a  small  medicine  chest,  and  of 
which  he  mixed  two  strougish  doses  for  himself  and  a  friend.  It 
was,  as  one  might  expect,  "  very  nasty  ;  but  it  was  like  liquid  fire, 
and,  once  inside,  it  seemed  unquenchable  in  its  heating  properties." 
Mr.  Fenn's  account  of  the  active  service  which  he  saw  is  pretty 
much  like  all  accounts  of  bush-fighting,  but  has,  of  course,  an 
interest  of  its  own.  "  This  kind  of  warfare,"  he  writes  in  one 
passage,  "  is  very  exasperating ;  you  can  imagine  how  annoying  it 
is  to  have  bullets  whizzing  and  singing  about  your  ears  all  day, 
fired  at  you  by  a  nigger  that  you  can't  see,  hidden  as  he  is  in  some 
secure  crevice  of  the  rocks." 

Mr.  Forwell  has  written  a  bright  and  lively  account  of  an  ad- 
venturous voyage  which  he  made,  accompanied  by  his  son  of 
fourteen  years  old,  from  Dundee  to  France  (2),  and  back  again, 
in  a  yawl  constructed  according  to  his  personal  directions.  "  The 
order  was: — a  fisher's  yawl — one  exception,  she  must  be  square- 
sterned,  an  exception  which  only  affects  the  eye,  but  never  touches 
the  water.  Length,  19  feet  on  the  keel,  with  a  proportionate 
breadth  of  beam,  7  feet  9  inches,  which  I  fixed  after  measuring 
scores  of  boats  of  this  type.  Rig,  the  usual  yawl,  with  lug  saiL" 
Mr.  Forwell  prudently  provided  his  boat  with  air-tanks.  "  There 
are  three  compartments  filled  by  these  floaters,  two  with  a  large  tank 
in  each  able  to  float  together  about  12  cwt.  The  third  I  filled  with 
forty-two  biscuit  tins  hermetically  sealed  by  the  plumber,  so  that, 
if  a  steamer  ran  through  our  ship,  cutting*  her  into  splinters,  the 
forty-two  would  be  scattered  over  the  water ;  and  by  laying  hold 
on  any  one  of  them  you  could  float  yourself  without  fail,  each  of 
them  having  exactly  double  the  floating  power  of  an  ordinary- 
sized  life-belt."  For  cooking  apparatus  the  writer  employed  the 
Russian  lamp  recommended  by  Mr.  MacGregor,  which  as  far  as 
it  went  was  perfect,  but  had,  in  Mr.  Forwell's  eyes,  one  grave  defi- 
ciency. It  did  not  '•  know  anything  about  making  porridge.  It 
was  too  quick,  and  either  boiled  them  over,  or  singed  them,  or 
went  out  before  they  were  boiled  enough,  or  all  three."  Mr. 
Forwell  not  only  accomplished    his  voyage  without  any  dis- 

(1)  How  I  Volunteered  for  the  Cape.  By  T.  E.  Fenn,  late  Lieutenant 
Frontier  Light  Horse.    London  :  S.  Tinsley  &  Co. 

(2)  A  Thousand  Miles'  Cruise  in  the  "  Silv*r  Claud."  From  Dundee  to 
France  and  Hack  in  a  Small  Boat.  By  William  Forwell.  Second  Edition. 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London  :  Blackie  &  Sou-. 
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aster,  but  obtained  immense  credit  for  a  certain  piece  of 
navigation  from  a  Thames  skipper  whom  he  met  in  Calais 
harbour,  and  who  said  he  "  would  not  have  attempted  it 
for  ioo/.,  and  he  had  sailed  as  master  out  and  in  the  Thames  for 
thirty  years."  He  refused  to  take  Mr.  Forwell's  statement  that  he 
was  a  landsman  as  anything  but  a  joke  ;  but  added,  "  It  matters 
not  what  you  have  been ;  after  this  you  are  duly  entitled  to  the 
designation  captain.''  There  is  an  amusing  innocence  about  Mr. 
Forwell's  account  of  what  he  saw  in  France,  which  he  entered  with 
an  ignorance  of  the  French  language  which,  to  judge  from  the  text 
of  his  book,  he  has  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  improving. 
He  came  away  from  Paris"  with  the  impression,  caused  by  the  sigbt 
of  the  cafes  on  the  boulevards,  that  the  whole  population  of  Faris 
is  given  to  excessive  drinking.  "  Drinking  is  one  of  the  grand 
fashions  of  Faris— one  of  the  things  in  which  the  French 
glory."  Mr.  Forwell's  statement  is  not  so  absurd  as  many  which 
are  made  by  French  visitors  to  London ;  but,  if  he  ever  makes 
another  vovage,  he  will  do  well  to  protect  himself  more  fully 
against  the  dangers  of  ignorance.  The  dangers  of  the  sea  he 
overcame  or  avoided  with  uniform  success  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  his  pleasant  volume  will  not  tempt  people  who  are  less  ac- 
complished sailors  than  himself  to  follow  his  example. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  with  much  industry  produced  in  Our  Estab- 
lished Church  (3)  a  sort  of  handbook  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  its  complex  aspects  both  of  spiritual  society  and  of  estab- 
lished institution.  Indeed  the  title  of  the  work  hardly  does 
justice  to  its  scope,fand  might  lead  to  the  idea  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  defence  of  some  kind  of  modified  Erastianism.  In 
another  edition  Mr.  Fuller  must  revise  the  statement  that,  since 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  Maynooth  Grant 
and  the  Regium  Donum  continue.  Both  were  paid  off  out  of  the 
Church  surplus.  That  which  Mr.  Fuller  does  in  an  original  work 
Mr.  "Webb  most  ingeniously  effects  in  a  very  useful  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  many  works  systematically  woven  together.  His  Eng- 
land's Inheritance  (4)  is  a  very  varied  cento,  which  may  be  of 
specific  use  as  an  easily  accessible  and  carefully  classified  collec- 
tion of  passages  of  permanent  value.  The  Englishman's  Brief  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Church  (5)  is  a  small  brochure  cast  in  the 
form  of  catechism,  and  serviceable  for  less  instructed  readers  than 
the  other  two  volumes.  We  cannot  share  the  sanguine  hope  of 
its  writer  that  Parliament  is  likely  to  adopt  the  short  and  easy 
system  of  legalizing  rubrics  known  as  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Bill. 

Mr.  Birch  offers  some  creditable  suggestions  for  cottages  and 
lodges  under  the  title  of  Pictwesque  Lodges  (6),  in  the  now  well- 
understood  Tudor  style.  The  title  is  liable  to  criticism  as  seeming 
to  forestall  criticism ;  but  we  think  that  it  is  justified.  We 
must  take  exception  to  the  open  rustic  porch  of  unshaped  trunks 
which  appears  in  several  designs.  It  is  too  mock-rustic  for  the 
remaining  compositions,  and  besides,  as  a  porch  is  meant  to  keep 
the  wind  out  of  the  house,  it  had  better  have  closed  sides  or  not 
appear  at  all.  The  design  which  we  least  like  has  brick  mullions 
and.  stepped  gables.  These  features  are  more  in  their  place  in  a 
large  East  Anglian  manor-house  than  in  a  building  on  so  small  a 
scale  as  an  entrance-lodge.  We  do  not  understand  why  Mr.  Birch 
only  gives  ground-floor  plans  ;  comfort  and  decency  are  involved  iu 
the  bed-room  arrangements  of  cottages. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Meadows's  volume  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
it3  title  (7).  The  writer's  matter  is  perhaps  better  than  his 
manner.  Most  of  his  stories  and  sketches  are  entertaining 
enough  ;  but  in  some  his  desire  of  producing  an  effect  has  led  him 
into  obvious  exaggerations.  The  contents  of  the  book  have  the 
great  merit  of  variety,  and  among  them  are  two  of  the  best  ghost 
stories  that  we  have  ever  read. 

Messrs.  Strahan  have  republished  in  a  convenient  volume  (8) 
the  papers  from  various  hands  which  have  appeared  in  the  Con- 
temporary  Review  on  the  question  of  alcohol. 

Dusky  Rambles  (9)  is  a  collection  of  some  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing verses  we  have  ever  seen.  So  strange  are  they  that  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  quote  some  of  them.  Here  are  some  passages  from  the 
introduction : — 

These  be  dusky  rambles — 
Fitter  foi  the  greyish  shade, 
Either  than  the  sunlit  glade 
Or  the  light  of  lamp  well  made, 
Where  'twould  strike  one  gambles 
Running  'mid  the  brambles. 

Why  they  seemed  alluring, 
'Tis  a  thing  I  meditate, 
And  the  scuffle  comes  too  iatc, 
If  for  it  I've  had  to  wait — 

Sipping  the  alluring 

Re  ft  of  the  assuring. 

•  «  * 


(3)  Our  Established  Clturch  :  its  History,  Philosophy,  Advantages,  and 
Claims.    By  the  Rev.  Morris  Fuller,  M.A.    London  :  l'ickering  &  Co. 

(4)  England's  Inheritance  in  her  Church  on  the  Testimony  of  many 
Witnesses.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Kev.  William  Webb,  B.A. 
London  :  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday. 

(5)  The  Englishman  s  Brief  on  Behalf  of  the  National  Cliurch.  8vo. 
London  :  W.  Wells  Gardner. 

(6)  Picturesque  Lodges.  A  Series  of  Designs.  By  John  Birch,  Archi- 
tect.   Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood. 

(7)  College  Recollections  and  Church  Experiences.  By  Lindon  Meadows, 
Author  of  "  Word  Poems,"  &c.    London  :  Ridgway. 

(8)  The  Alcohol  Question.    London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 

(9)  Dusky  Rcmblet.   By  Elizabeth  Warne.  London  :  S.  Tinsley  &  Co. 


Sweetly  flowed  the  river 
When  I  saw  it  at  its  rise, 
Rambling  with  it  thro'  the  wise 
Till  I  could  not  see  its  size — 
Feeling  but  the  shiver — 
Ever  near  the  river. 

Then  it  was  that  dusky. 
Ere  the  tent  I  could  regain, 
I  had  lost  the  narrow  lane, 
Where  oft  trilling  I  bad  lain — 

Breathing  air  that  muslty 

It  undid  the  tusky. 

Here  is  one  more  specimen,  taken  from  a  thing  called  "  The  Sea- 
weed " : — 

As  variable  am  I 
As  seaweed,  and  yet  why  ? 
— It  tells  the  weather  comiu', 
And  I  the  life  a-rimnin'. 
«  *  « 

I  smiled  at  it  of  old, 
But  those  have  gone  to  mould 
Who  gave  my  love  sunshine, 
E'en  in  the  river's  whine. 

The  production  entitled  DeBigard  (10)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  adoption  of  a  curious  innovation  in  the  English  language 
which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  other  day.  De  Bigard,  we 
learn,  on  one  occasion 

Half-dozed  at  length,  and  lo  !  light  shadows  moved, 
Shortened,  and  grew,  stood  still  and  moved  again, 
As  stood,  or  swayed  the  lamp ;  and  through  his  thought 
Brake  into  being  many  a  grimly  tale." 

Borrowing  the  new  method,  we  may  say  that  De  Bigard  is  an 
oddly  attempt  at  poetry. 

A  complete  edition  has  been  issued  of  Mr.  Barnes's  charming 
poetry  in  the  Dorset  dialect  (11).  From  these  we  give  some  ex- 
tracts at  random,  as  specimens  of  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  Mr. 
Barnes's  verse.    Here  are  two  stanzas  from  "  The  Blackbird  " : — 

Ov  all  the  birds  upon  the  wing 
Between  the  zunny  show'rs  o'  spring, — 
Vor  all  the  lark,  a-swingen  high, 
Mid  zing  below  a  cloudless  sky. 
An'  sparrows,  clust'r&n  roun'  the  bough, 
Mid  chatter  to  the  men  at  plough, — 
The  blackbird,  whisslen  in  among 
The  boughs,  do  zing  the  gayest  zong. 

Vor  we  do  hear  the  blackbird  zing 
His  sweetest  ditties  in  the  spring, 
When  nippen  win's  noo  mwore  do  blow 
Vrom  northern  skies  wi'  sleet  or  snow, 
But  dreve  light  doust  along  between 
The  leane-zide  hedges,  thick  an'  green ; 
An'  zoo  the  blackbird  in  among 
The  boughs  do  zing  the  gayest  zong. 

Here  is  a  charming  illustration  of  an  old  idea  (which  modern 
writers  on  the  art  of  dress  would  like  to  upset),  called  (\  Beauty 
Undecked  " : — 

The  grass  mid  sheen  when  wat'ry  beads 

O'  dew  do  glitter  on  the  meads  ; 

An'  thorns  be  bright  when  quiv'ren  studs 

O'  rain  do  hang  upon  their  buds— 

As  jewels  be  a-meade  by  art 

To  zet  the  plainest  vo'k  oft'  smart. 

But  sheaken  ivy  on  its  tree, 

An'  low-bough«l  laurel  at  our  knee, 

Be  bright  all  day,  without  the  gleiire, 

0'  drops  that  duller  leiives  mid  wear — 

As  Jeane  is  feiiir  to  look  upon 

In  plainest  gear  that  she  can  don. 

M.  Francisque  Reynard-Bois  (12)  is  pursuing  his  important  task 
of  rendering  the  great  writers  of  Italy  more  accessible  to  French 
readers.  He  has  now  added  a  translation  of  the  Decameron  to 
his  already  published  version  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  to  which 
the  present  work  is  a  worthy  companion.  It  unites  a  close  fol- 
lowing of  the  original  with  an  excellent  French  style,  and  is 
probably  the  best  translation  that  has  appeared  of  Boccaccio  into 
another  language.  Previous  attempts  have  failed  to  do  justice  to 
the  original  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
M.  Reynard,  as  explained  in  his  preface,  to  maintain  for  readers 
of  his  own  country  the  reputation  of  his  author  in  the  literature  of 
Europe — a  reputation  which  has  somewhat  suffered  from  the 
imperfections  or  the  wilful  misrepresentations  of  his  predecessors. 

The  guide  to  good  manners,  compiled  by  "  A  Member  of  the 
Aristocracy  "  (13),  differs  from  all  handbooks  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen  before  in  that  the  information  which  it  contains  is 
for  the  most  part  correct. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  The  Theatre  (14),  a  magazine  which 
recalls  the  time,  before  the  present  generation,  when  there  was  a 
demand  for  more  than  one  magazine  devoted  to  the  same  subject, 
fulfil  with  great  success  the  promise  which  we  found  some  time  ago 
in  the  first  appearance  of  The  Theatre  as  a  monthly  review.  It  is  need- 

(10)  Legends  of  Knight  Errantry  :  DeBigard.  By  "  Cavalier."  London: 
Jarrcld  &  Sons. 

(11)  Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect.  By  William  Barnes- 
London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

(12)  Boccace. — Le  Decameron.  Traduction  nouvclle  par  Francisque 
Rcvnard-Bois.    Paris :  G.  Charpentier.  1879. 

(13)  Manners  and  Tone  of  Good  Society  ;  or.  Solecisms  to  be  Avoided.  By 
"  A  Member  of  the  Aristocracy."    London  :  W'arue  &  Co. 

(14)  The  Theatre:  a  Monthly  Bevieiv  and  Magazine.  New  Series. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    London  :  Wyman  &  Sons. 
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less  to  say  that  The  Theatre  has  a  wider  and  freer  scope  than  its 
ancient  prototypes,  which  went  hy  such  names  as  Dramatic  Table- 
Talk,  The  Theatrical  Magazine,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  that  each  number  gives  an  account  of  dramatic 
doings,  not  only  in  England  and  France,  but  also  in  every  coun- 
try, European  or  not,  where  the  drama  is  held  to  be  a  subject  of 
interest.  The  magazine  contains,  among  other  things,  discussions 
by  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  matter  on  the  meaning-  of 
the  phrase  "new  and  original,"  and  produces  with  each  issue  a 
portrait  and  an  account  of  some  player  of  reputation.  We  would 
suggest  to  the  editor  that  he  might  pay  more  attention  to  correct- 
ness of  printing,  while  we  congratulate  him  on  the  general  merit  of 
a  publication  which  deals  critically  and  sensibly  with  an  art  that, 
iu  England  at  least,  needs  all  the  sympathetic  encouragement  that 
it  can  get. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we.  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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T)ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,    "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

^TO1Kr0W".Timi^  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
n  r  r'li  ' ' .  i  '■  <?  ™ -!  wl'h  "I?™»m  ot  Pilate's  Wife."  •»  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sc. 

at  the  DUKE  GALLERY,  ^0  .\tw  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

(CRYSTAL   PALACE    COMPANY'S    SCHOOL  of  ART~ 

^r,,TSCIEXCK-  !,nd  LITERATURE.,— .LADIES?  DIVISION.  -  The  TWENTIETH 
i  i  !  'V"  o  . iff  ""  "V.'','1'",1-  s,J,m'  ofttw  Lectures  mid  Classes  are  conducted  by  the 
Local  Lectures  Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  : 
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p     ,.     .  J I  Mr.  Frederick  Smalllield,  S.1VW.C. 

J  wntmg  in  Oils   Mr.  George  I  larris. 

Ill  aim  nil, in  Jut,,,,,,;  <j-c   \£r.  0-  voll  olefin. 

**■  •  MMOIotu,  <yc   M.  Constant  Vinoclst. 

Art  Pottery  Painting    MissE.  Cuwper. 

i*. '"",*.'',<■  Jl  mii'i    Mn  G.  A.  Rogers. 
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£55£™   Professor  A.  Mandruu,  M.A. 
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*  .'[  j!1  ■   Professor  Pistrueci. 

iotin  Rev.  G.  T.  Handford,  B  A. 
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H'r""'  Mr.  J.  Maiiiwaring  Brown,  M.L. 

'//■<  '"/    Mr.  J.  Mainwaring Brown,  M.L. 
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^i  riiZm  t''1         ll  M'  J,lles  A"drieu,  B.A.  (Paris)  Sc.  et  Lcttr. 

Pianoforte.    Performance.    Ensemble      f  ~.   T  ,.  -r. 

Playing,  |  Sir  Julius  Benedict. 

t,-      -  I  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  TTerr   Ernest  Pnurr 

******  i       Mr    E.  Front,  B.A.f  Mifs  M.  E.  voo 

_  <  Glchn. 

Organ   J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc. 

Harmony,  Composition,  «/c   John  Stainer,  M. A.,  Mus.  Doc. 

Sinning   '  Signor    A.    Kandegger,    Sienor  Bizzolli, 

.  I      Madame  St.  Gennaine. 

So  fi-ggi    Madame  St.  Germaine. 

Cookery    Miss  Mary  Hooper. 

Dancing   Mi  Louis  d'Egville,  Mrs.  George  Gilbert. 

Prospectus  in  the  Office  of  the  School,  in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace 
orot  * 
.  F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 

GT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE.— 

^   The  WINTER  SESSION  begins  October  1.    The  Hospital  lias  a  service  of  710  Beds 
(including  30  at  Higligate,  lor  Convalescents). 
Students  can  reside  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  College  regulations    For  nartirn- 
»IV  y  l'V!v"»"l|y  or  by  letter,  to  the  WARDEN  of  Ihe  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
smitlinela,  L.C   A  Handbook  loi  wiuileu  on  application. 

QT.    BARTHOLOMEW'S    ITOSPITA.L    and  COLLEGE. 

OPEX  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  offered  for  competition  on  September  *>5 
Cuncli dates  must  lie  under  Twent\  -rive  yeiirs  of  age,  and  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  *or 
Surgical  pi  aetice  of  any  Metropolitan  Medical  School.  Two  in  Science,  of  the  value  of  £!".(/ 
(One  limited  to  Candidates  under  Twenty  years  of  age).  Subjects  :  Botany,  Zoology, Physics 
Chemistry.  J  * 

One  of  the  value  of  £.00,  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  French,  German,  or  Greek,  ct  trie 
option  of  the  Candidates  ;  not  more  than  one  to  be  taken  by  any  Candidate. 

For  particulars  and  papers  of  former  Examinations,  apply' personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
WARDEN  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Smithtiehl,  E.C. 

CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL   and  COLLEGE.— 

CLASSES  for  the  UNIVEESITY  of  LONDON  MATRICULATION  EXAMINA- 
TION.—A  CLASS  is  held  from  October  8,  lor  the  January  Examination.  Fee  (includiii"  all 
subjects).  £11)  10s. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION. — A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  this 
Examination,  including  practical  work,  is  held  from  January  to  July.  Fee,  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital,  £8  8s.  ;  to  others;  £10  10s.  (including  Chemicals). 

FIRST  M.B.  EXAMINATION  A  CLASS  is  held  from  January  to  July.    Fee,  £7  Ts. 

All  these  Classes  arc  open  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  and  to  others. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Wauden  of  the  College  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Smithtield,  E.C. 

HPHE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE^ 

Mile-end.— The  SESSION,  l»7:t-80,  will  Commence  on  Wednesday,  October  1.  1879. 

Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £Gt)  ond  Xlfl,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  at  the  end  of 
September  to  new  Students.    Entries  on  or  before  September  20. 

lees  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  9,0  Guineas  In  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  in-taiments.  _  ^ 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiclancies,  Four  House- Surgeoncies, 
One  Accouchcurship ;  also  Two  Dresserships  and  Two  Maternity  Assistautships. 
The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 

Metropolis. 

 NORMAN  CIIEYEKS,  M.D.,  Principal 

AWENS    COLLEGE,    MANCHESTER. — The  NEXT 

SESSION  will  commence,  in  the  Department  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Law,  on  October  7  ; 
in  the  Medical  Department,  on  October  1  ;  and  in  the  Evening  Classes  on  October  13. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  in  the  Arts  and  Science 
Department  those  under  Sixteen  will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  Examination  in 
1 2ng  Kah,  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latin.— Prospectuses  of  the  several  Deportments  mav 
be  obtained  lrom  Mr.  CORMSH,  Piccadilly,  and  other  Booksellers  in  Manchester,  and  at  the 
College.  "  J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY       COLLEGE,      L  O  N  D  OX, 

v>  SESSION  1879-80. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  MEDICINE,  of  ARTS  and  LAWS,  n,nd  of  SCI- 
ENCE, wilt  begin  on  October  1.  Instruction  is  provided  for  WOMEN  in  ail  Subjects  taughj 
in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen,  will  RE-OPEN  on 
September  23.  » 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  &c.  (value  about  £2,000),  may  be  obtained  lrom  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

The  Examinations  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  September  25  and  2a, 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gowcr  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 
 TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secj-etanj. 

TTNIVERSITY  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  W.C— STUDENTS 

^  and  Selected  CANDIDATES  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  attending  Classes  at 
University  College,  London,  reside  in  the  Hall  under  Collegiate  discipline.— Particulars 
as  to  fees,  rent  of  rooms,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Principal,  or  the 
Secretary,  at-the  Hall. 

 E.  A.  WURTZBURG,  Secretary* 

]y[ALVERN  ^COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  22. 

t     EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

J— '  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD.  Head-Master.  

T5    RIG   H   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  23. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN.  M.R.A.S..  Secretary. 

SOMERSETSHIRE      COLLEGE,  BATH.— 

U  Head-Master— T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Mcrton  College,  Oxford.  The  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  Saturday,  September  20.  

rfT    R     E     IT    T~~  COLLEGE. 

J-  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

For  particulars   apply   to   the   SB  ItKTAKY, 
Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 

QT.  ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,   CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

^  WINTER  TERM  begins  September  19.  Scholarships.  Seaside  Heme  for  Vacations  ut 
Illracombc.    Reduced  School  Fees— II.  M.  ROBINSON.  P.P..  Head-Master.  

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey — BOYS  carefully 

^-^  prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


August  30,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


DOVER  COLLEGE. — Board,  £45  a  rear.    Tuition,  from  10  to 
li  Guineas  a  year.    The  NEXT  TEKM  begins  September  I7_-Applj  to  the  Rev. 
■\V.  PULL,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  W.  KNOCKKtl,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary.  

TTNITED  SERVICES  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  WEST- 

WARD  HO  !  N.  Devon,  on  the  CoasUwith  the  approval  of  II. IS. H.  the  Duke  of  Cam 
briil-el  —The  instruction  follows  in  the  main  the  usual  I'ublic  School  currlsult 

¥  * 


— ■  ■,  ' ' " ' 

.'rowsiou  is  made  lor  the  complete  preparation  of  Pupils  lor  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

n  the  School  into  Woolwich  this  July,    lioys  can  he  left  at  toe  School 


rwo  passed  direct  from  me 

all  the  reiki  round.    There  is  a  Junior  School  attached,  tor  lioys  between  well  nnd  11...... 

to  prepare  them  for  the  College  or  other  I'ublic  Schools.-Further  intormution  lrom  the 

HKiD-lI.\STEE.  

Q    MARTIN'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  SCARBOROUGH, 

i3»  offers  exceptional  health  advantages,  direct  personal  supervision,  and  a  High-class 
Edncation  bv  ex  pcriciuv.l  Graduates  oi  lii--h  standing,  on  strictly  moderate  terms. -Apply  lor 
particulars, honours  lUt.&c.,  to  Kev.  the  Hkad-MasTKU.  

TNDIA     CIVIL     SERVICE,  EXAMINATIONS. — 

J-  Messrs.  W.  WKKX,  M.  A..  Christ's  Coll.,  and  the  Rev  .11 .  1\  GIV.NEY .  M.A..  Fellow 
of  Clare  Coll.,  Cambridge,  prepare  Resident  and  Datly  PUPILS  tor  the  ICS.  and  other 

Competitive  f«  i-^fflg    Eleven  of  the  Candidates  selected  in  the  recent  l.xaimim  i..n  ...r 

IcTwerc  their  Pupils.  Also  the  Candidate  who  passed  First  in  the  Inst  competition  for 
Home  C.S.  (M»  1X5),  to  whom  reference  can  he  made,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  many 
pupils  who  have  passed  for  the  Army,  Ceylon  C.S.,  Cooper's  Hill  College.  a:c._J  Powis 
bquarc,  W,    ,  ,  

THE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

JL  \|  UD1CN1IE.UK  -  ROYS  arc  specially  prepared  lor  the  Scholarship  urn!  l.iilriin.v 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools  ,  also  lor  the  Naval  Ca.letsh.p  I-.xammiit..m     In  the 

\  llou.ea.H  Moll  PUEPARAToRY  SCHOOI,  has  Ivecii  established  tor  quite  LI1  ILL 
BO  YS.— For  tall  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Hl-aD-Mastkh.  


QOTJTIIBOROUGH,     TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

(O         PREPARATION  for  ">e  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY. 
Ucad-Jlaetcr-J  \Y  H.  srOBART,  B.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  First-class  Law 
and  Modern  History. 
Assisted  by  two  Resident  Masters,  Graduates  in  Honours  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
'  Fees,  100  G  uiueas  Prospectus  on  application. 


-\V  JMBLEDOX    SCHOOL.  —  This 

»  V     means  of  preparation  for  the  different  Militi 


School   affords  especial 

m  military  Competitive  appointments.  An 
unusually  large  Staff  of  Masters  enable,  each  Pupil  to  receive  complete  iml.y.diml  instruction 
a"  attention.0  During  the  past  year  TWENTY  mccwsfu  Candidates  PA.-SLD  direct  from 
this  School  into  the  Artillery  and  Infantry.  The  NL.\  r  1  ERM  commences  on  September i. 
1  or  further  information  app'ly  to  Rev.  the  Head-Mastkbs,  \\  imbledon  school.  Surrey. 

"PREPARATION    for  the    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  &c. — A 

JL  CI  ERGYM  UH  (late  Public  School  Tutorl.  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
an  -ted  bv  an  abie'rvs  <knt  Tutor,  receives  about  T\VEL\  E  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen vearsofage  The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  Ins  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes  oart  in  their  games  ■  his  wife  pavs  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
Ir  i.oiness  Thorough  grounding  and  individual  teaching.  Terms,  XSO  or  X'JO  a  year.— 
Address.  CLBRlCDS.Xcyland,  Greenhill  Ho«d,  Hampstead,  London.  

riijiE  Rev.  F.  CALDER,  Rector  of  Winererworth,  Chesterfield, 

I  jQtc  uead->f  aster  o/ Chesterfield  Grammar  School,  wishes  to  receive,  about  September, 
TWO  PUPILS.'to  pr»pare  *°r  Universities.  


Bath  mid  G. 
Address,  the  Mount 


two  Sons 
..  Professions,  and  Universi- 
-Full  particulars,  and  view  of 


w 


QT.  LFONARD'S-OX-SEA.—  The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

*0    u  .t.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Larse  house  on  high 
•-rourW.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea,  rind  use  of  Sea- water  Sw-immiu; 
eiu«u  Terni3,  for  Boys  under  Ten.  80  Guineas  ;  above  Ten,  100  Guineas. 
i-td-'C,  St.  Leonard's- on- Sea. 

TTILLSIDE    SCHOOL,  WEST    MALVERN.  — The  Rev 

I  1    EDWARD  FORD,  M.  A.,  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  assisted  by  his  two  Son 
nud  by  able  Masters,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  large  Public  Schools  PwifiMMnn.  nnfl  TTnivArai 
tics.    Referees:  Rev.  Dr.  Vat-gha>",  Master  of  the  Temple,  &c— 
School,  forwarded  on  application. 

A     MARRIED    GRADUATE,  of   Cambridge,  First  Class 

Honours,  receives  BOYS  from  Nine  to  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or 
otherwise.  Large  Country  House  and  Grounds,  close  to  London.  Terms  reasonable,  nnd  ac- 
cording to  ajre.  Several  Vacancies  for  next  Term,  beginning  September  9 — Address,  the 
Kev.  S.  R.,  Chiswick  Library,  Chi&wick. 

A RMY  EXAMINATIONS,  COOPER'S  HILL  COLLEGE, 

XA-  4c.— Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY.  M.A,  Cambridge,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
}i.  M.  C,  Addiscombe,  Prepares  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS,  by  whom  on  several  occasions 
the  highest  places  have  been  obtained.  Pupils  assemble  on  September  1.— Address,  G7High 
Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

SANDHURST   and    WOOLWICH.— Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES, 

Wrong.  Cam.,  who  has  passed  nearly  400  Pupils,  has  a  VACANCY.  Number  received 
about  Twelve.— Castle  bar  Court,  Ealing,  w< 

OXFORD  MATRICULATION.— A  MARRIED  M.A.,  Rector 

of  a  small  Country  Parish  near  Oxford,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for 
Matriculation.  Satisfactory  references.— Address,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

OOLWICH,  LINE,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMI- 

NATIONS  Apply  to  Mr.  Alfked  Tuckek,  Salamis  Lee  Park,  Lee,  S.E. 

UNIVERSITIES.— MILITARY  and  other  EXAMINATIONS. 
R.  D.  BEASLEY.  M.A..  Sixth  Wrangler  1833,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Twenty-one  years  Head-Master  ot'  Grantham  School,  Old  Rugbeian,  receives 
FUl'ZLS  into  his  house  to  prepare  for  the  above  The  Parsonage,  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

PREPARATION  for  the  UNIVERSITIES,  for  the  Naval, 

J-  Military,  Boat  Indian,  and  Civil  Services,  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations  for  the 
Legal  and  Medical  Professions,  and  tor  Mercantile  and  other  pursuits,  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal,  the  Kev.  E.  B.  SLATER,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St*  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  commences  on  September  10.  Particulars  ns  to  Cadetships.  Exhi- 
bition*, Scholar-hips.  Prizes,  Medals,  Terms,  successes  of  former  Pupils,  &c,  may  be  obtained 

of  the  SECBETAIiY. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 
Boyd  Naval  School,  New  Cross,  S.E.,  August  1879.  ALFRED  EAMES,  Secretary. 

rVO  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

J-    PETIT! VE  EXAMINATIONS  Captain  CTIAWNER  (late  77th  Regiment")  has  a 

few  VACANCIES.  Terms  on  application  and  references.  —  The  Manor  House,  Newton 
Valence,  Alton,  Hants. 

ARMY    EXAMINATIONS. — Professor   PRITCHARD  (late 

J-^-  R.  M.  Academy,  Woolwich)  has  been  SUCCESSFUL  tins  year  with  Five-sixths  of  his 
Pupils. 

Worgrave,  Henley-on-Thames. 

CCHOOL  for  BOYS,  apre  Five  to  Thirteen.— Recommended  by 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Jex-Blake.  Head-Master  of  Rugby :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duckworth,  Canon  of 
linsterj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ahliott.  Mead-Matter  of  the  City  of  London  Sehool.  32  Abhcy 

Road.  N.W  For  Terms  applv  to  Itu^by  House,  77  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park.  The 

NEXT  TERM  begins  September  20. 

( "'LASSES  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  G4  Kensington 

^  Gardens  Square.  Hyde  Park.  W.  The  AUTUMN  TERM  will  begin  September  10. 
^'.r.rders  return  the  previous  day.   Principals,  Miss  BAILEY  and  Fraulein  NEUIIOI'ER. 

DUC ATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. — Fifty  Guineas  a-year.— 

'  There  will  be  Two  Vacancies  next  Term,  commencine  September-  20.  in  ahi^h-class 
-  '  ol  at  the  West  End.  To  fill  th(  -«-.  TWt »  V*'UXO  LA  DIE*  will  ».e  received  at  tlie  above 
•  '.uccd  ternv«,  which  include  English^  French,  German,  and  Music,  by  resident  certificated 
English  andForeign  Governesses.  Highest  references.  Usual  Terms,  100  Guineas.— Address, 
.;.  F..  care  of  Mr.  Young,  Chemist,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 

YTISS  SIBLEY  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 

who  receive  home  comforts  and  careful  supervision.  A  HTi'h-class  Edncation  gnaran- 
teed.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinntion-f.  Resident  English  and 
j  .  reign  Certificated  Governesses.  Professors  of  eminence  attend.  Reference  kindlv  iiermittcd 
t«.  Messrs.  Wren  and  Gurnev.  of  2  Powis  Square.  Rav^water,  W.  ATJTUMN  TERM  com- 
mences September  20  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Sibley,  (*9  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington 

Gardens,  W. 

rPRAVELLING  TUTOR. — Address,  Rev.  W.  C.  Bishop,  Jun., 

"*-  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 


ARMY  EXAMINATIONS,   SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH, 

and  UNIVERSITIES. — Messrs.  ASKIN  and  GAIilSITAS  will  be  happv  to  forward 
(gratis)  PROSPECTUSES  and  information  of  successful  TITTcllis.  ltet'erenecs  kindly  al- 
lowed to  the  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces  and  others  9A,  Sackville  Street.  Piccadilly,  W. 

CEDBERGII    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. —  HEAD-MASTER- 

sllll'.    This  School  has  heen  relonncd  under  a  Seheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
hllsSton,  and  is  to  be  a  Classical  School  of  the  First  Grade, 
The  Governors  will  now  appoint  a  HEAD-MASTER. 
The  Stipend  of  the  Head-Master  is  thus  regulated  by  the  Scheme  : 

The  Head-Master  shall  receive  a  fixed  Stipend  of  £200  a  year.  He  shall  also  receive  head 
money  calculated  on  such  a  scale,  uniform  or  graduated,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him- 
self and  the  Governors,  being  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  £i,  nor  more  than  £8,  a  year  for  each 
Boy.   N.B  The  head  money  is  for  the  present  fixed  at  £4  per  Scholar  in  the  School. 

The  Head-Master  will  have  the  use  of  the  Head-Master's  house,  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating forty  Hoarders.  There  are  also  two  other  Boarding-houses,  oue  to  accommodate 
forty  Boarders,  the  other  thirty. 

In  addition  to  the  former  School,  which  has  been  thoroughly  remodelled,  new  class-rooms 
are  ready  for  use.  The  Governors  will  from  time  to  time  li\  the  payments  for  Boarders,  which, 
exclusive  of  Tuition  Fee,  cannot  under  the  Scheme  exceed  £'.&  yearly.  The  Governors  now 
sanction  the  lull  charge  of  £65  yearly. 

The  Head-Master  must  be  n  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  British  Empire. 

Each  Candidate  is  requested  to  state  his  age,  his  University  and  College,  the  ^ear  in  which 
he  graduated,  and  (wltn  precision)  his  place  in  the  Class  List,  and  if  married  or  single. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  Candidates  whose  age  does  not  exceed  Thirty-five. 

Applicants  are  rennested  to  Fend  their  Testimonials  to  Mr.  W.  IlOBtNSON,  Solicitor, 
Scdhergh,  Yorkshire.  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  not  later  than  October  1,  1879. 

Candidates  can  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  Scheme  ou  application. 
Sedbcrgh,  August  25, 187D. 


A  LADY,  who  can  £rive  thoroughly  satisfactory  references,  offers 

her  services  as  RESI  DENT  COMPANION,  without  salary,  to  some  Lady  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  Heading  aloud.— Address,  A.  Z.,  Scaddiug's  Library,  Eelgrave  Road,  S.W. 

A  S  SECRETARY,  or  as  STEWARD  of  an  Estate. — ADVER- 

TISER  has  had  great  business  and  legal  experience,  and  is  capable  of  superintending  all 
kinds  of  property  Address,  A.  B.,     Ellington  Street,  Liverpool  Road,N. 

A LITERARY  MAN,  Clergyman,  or  Student,  may  find  a  most 
desirable  HOME  in  a  Gentleman's  Family,  resident  in  one  of  the  best  Squares  near  the 
British  Museum.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  S.  R.,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT.— A  charming  RESIDENCE,  on  the  South 

Coast,  to  be  SOLD  or  LET.  The  house,  which  is  at  present  furnished,  is  approached  by  a 
carriage  drive  of  half  a  utile  from  the  turnpike  road  from  Vcntnor  to  Freshwater  Bay.  The 
grounds  are  well  wooded,  and  contain  about  3G  Acres,  intersected  by  Walks,  commanding  views 
of  the  coast  from  St.  Catherine's  Point  to  the  Needles.  The  house  is  of  stone,  and  well  built, 
and  the  accommodation  ample  for  a  large  family;  but  it  is  so  constructed  in  its  internal 

arrangements  as  to  be  suitable  for  a  small  family  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on 

application  to  Mr.  W.  K.  Nonius,  29  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  ;  where 
photographs  of  the  house  and  grounds  may  be  seen. 


IDLAND   RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 

1879. —FIRST  and  THIRD  CLASS  TOURIST   TICKETS,  available  for  Two 


M 

Months,  will  be  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31,  1879. 
For  Particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company, 
Derby,  April  1879.  JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 

HOTELS. 

T4  RIGHT  ON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

1VTARG ATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  Sea;  Bed,  Break- 

fast,  Lunch,  Dinner,  or  Tea,  by  Hotel  List.   Weekly  Boarders,  £4  4s.  ;  Two,  one  Bed, 


£7  7s.   Estimates  fur  Families.   Attendance  free. 


ROBERT  KERR,  Proprietor. 


THE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  260  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.  Charges  fixed  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'hutc  daily.  Every  information  of  the  Manager.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ili'racombe,  for  Two 
Months,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 


TRENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &C, 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and.-!.1*  Royal  Exchange,  London. 


w 


I    L    L    I    A    M         S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c,  &e. 

fPME  PERFECT   SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. — The  Real 

J-  NICKEL  SILVER,  when  strongly  SILVER  PLATED,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
Silver.   With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 


Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King's 
or  Shell. 

£    s.  d. 
1  10  . 

£    e.  d. 
2     1  . 

£    s.  d. 

2    S  . 

1  10  . 

2     1  . 

2     5  . 

1     2  . 

1     9  . 

1    11  . 

1     2  . 

1     9  . 

1    11  . 

.    14  . 

1     .  . 

1     2  . 

9  . 
.     6  . 

.    12  . 

.    13  6 
.     9  . 

.     8  . 

;•'  '6"  . 

.     8  . 

.     9  . 

.      3  . 

.     4  . 

.     i  6 

.      1  C 

.     2  3 

.     2  6 

!     3  6 

.     4  . 

.     2  9 

.     3  6 

.     3  9 

.      9  . 

.    11  . 

.    12  . 

.     3  . 

.       i  . 

.      4  . 

8     0  9 

10   16  0 

11    16  0 

A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  Dessert,  17s. 
Tea  Spoons,  12s.  Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  silver-plated,  from  £3  15s.  to  £21.  I>ish  Covers,  silver-plated, 
from  £7  to  £21  the  set  of  four.  Comer  Dishes,  silver-plated,  from  £7  2s.  Gd.  to  £18  18s.  the  set 
of  four  :  Biscuit  Boxes,  silver-plated,  10s.  fid.  to  £h  10s.;  Cruet  Frames,  silver-plated,  from  12s. 
to  £10  10s.   Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station. 

WILLIAM    S.    BURTON,    GENERAL'  FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Catalogues  con- 
taining 860  Illustrations,  post  free. 


JJEAL  & 


SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


HEAL  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  150  Design,  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

193,  19G,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

TP  URNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stork  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue.'Wilh  Terms,  pn,!  free — 248,  219,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19.20,and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.C.  Established  1R62. 

p  OS  E'S     LIME     JUICE  CORDIAL. 

J-  v  Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 

Entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 

A  Wholesome  Family  Beverage. 

A  delicious  Cooling  Drink  in  Water. 

An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 

Hitrhl.v  Medicinal,  cooling  and  purifying 

the  Blood,  ossfstlnc  Digestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  '*  Lancet.*' 
WHOLESALE  Stores  — 11    CURTAIN   ROAD,  LONDON. 
ROSE'S   LIME   JUICE  CORDIAL 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


T  MTERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. :  and  16  St  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  iI,G00,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PH  (E  N  I  X         FIRE         cTf  F  I  C  E. 
LuMBAKD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. — Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  libera!  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BKOOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

TVTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

*■  "  ESTABLISHED  IS.%. 

Office  in  LONDON-l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    40.-i.li00 

Life  Revenue   107,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1R73)    £'J,3'J1,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER.  General  .Vanaytr. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL  £1,000.000. 
Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Br.ANCll  i  s  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurraehee,  A^ra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  Loudon  Bankers, 
anil  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  ut  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  tor  collection* 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

UNION      BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 
Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £l,487..riOO 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  arc  grantedon 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  arc  received  at  notice,  and  lor  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury.  Loudon.  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWB17KN,  Manager. 


pOMEDIE  FRANC; AISE. — PIESSE  &  LUBIN   have  the 

honour  to  announce  that  they  have,  under  *'  sncciiij,  command,"  made  a  new  and 
exquisite  liuuquet  pour  Jc  Mouehoir,  named  THE  COMflDIE  FltANCAISE.  Sold  in 
Bottles.  2s.  Gd.,  5s.,  21s.,  at  all  fashionable  Dru^sista  and  Perfumers  in  the 'principal  Cities  of 
the  World. 

Distilled  at  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street.  London. 

"WILLS' 

"  WESTWARD  HO!" 

WILLS'  "WESTWARD  HO!"  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 


M 


"  When  all  things  were  made,  none  was  made  better  than  Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone  man's 
Companion,  a  bachelor's  Friend,  a  hungry  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  a  wakeful 
man  s  Sleep,  and  a  chilly  man's  Fire.  There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven. "—Kingsleifs  "  Westward  Ho!  "  In  1  oz.,  3  0Z.&4  oz.  packets,  lined  with  tinfoil. 

WILLS..  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 

~R.      ERASMUS      W  I  L  S  O  N,      F.  R.  S., 

Writes  in  the  "Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine," 
"  PEARS'      TRANSPARENT  SOAP 

Is  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and  Rgrcoable  of 
balms  for  the  Skin." 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  nnilE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  187H."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daihi  Telegraph. 
PRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.    Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

J^LLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE  AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN   WATERS.— "Absolutely  puie."_Sec  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  Soda,  Fotass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 

without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS — For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 
ELLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS — Corks  branded  "  R.  Ellis  i;  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 
bears  Trude  Mark. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 
sale— R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— W.  BEST  i  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 
of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 
Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infanta. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. —  NEW    BOOKS.  —  See 

MUDIE  S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  SEPTEMBER.  Among  the  latest  Books  arc 
Canon  Farrar's  Life  and  Work  Of  St.  Paul:  Memoirs  of  Mi  s.  Tait;  and  every  other  recent  Work 
of  general  interest.  Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  amnlc  supply  is 
provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear.  First-class  iiubscriptian, 
One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  required.  Book 
Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


M 


UDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP  BOOKS. 


See  M 1' DTK'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  SEPTEMBER.  This  Catalogue 
contains  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Fanny  Kemble's  Recollections,  Mrs.  Brasscy's  Voyage 
Round  the  World.  The  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Busch's  Bismarck,  Life  of  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Sccley's  Lit",'  and  Times  of  Stein,  Hooker's  'lour  in  Morocco,  Philochristus.  and  more  than 
Three  Thousand  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especin  [ly 
commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other 
large  purchasers  of  modern  Booke. 


TV/rUDIF/S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

xyl-    in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  he  obtained, 
with  the  ha:  |  .,„il,le  delay,  l.v  all  Suhscnl.crs  to  Mil  OIL'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  lone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
MuUie's  Select  Library, Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheauside. 


TBE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Regent    Street,  W. 

11    i   Siihsf-riiitinns  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required  All 
it  i  .   r  v SV  V','-       '  '•  «■»••>!.  «•>'!  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses 
ul  11   J  ^    ,'  "  ,MU  1  uhlicalii  'lis,  etatis  and  post  tree. 

nKo  he'h-ul  fr\-e  !mCiSttit|*'-U,",'Ue  °'  Surplus  13ooks  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
^^SS^^SSSS^"1^  SAUNDERS  fc  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries. 

rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

in  w  "-'  T-HIi,SAoTHRPAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  eacfiT will  be  given,  viz  : 
Strand'.w'c  11)2,  0*1,  uud  771  (clean  copies l_at  the  Office,  M  Southampton  Street, 


JfKASER'S     MAGAZINE,    SEPTEMBER  1879. 

No.  DXCVII.     New  Series  CXVII.     Price  is.  Od. 
Edited  by  Dr.  JOHN  TULLOCH,  Principal  in  the  University  o£  St.  Andrews. 
Contents  : — 

Mary  Antcrley  ;  a  Yorkshire  Tale.  By  R.  D.  Biackmorb.  Chapter  XL— 
Dr.  Upandown.  XII.— In  a  Lane,  not  alone.  XIII.— Grumbling  and 
Growling. 

Mr.  Froude's  GasAR.  By  Professor  W.  Y.  Sellah. 
My  Journal  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  Mrs.  B rabbet. 
Tenant  Eight  in  Ireland. 

Cheneys  and  the  House  op  Russell.  By  J.  A.  Froude. 
In  the  Corsican  Highlands.  By  the  Hon.  Eoden  Noel. 
A  Hungarian  EnsoDE :  Zigecner  husic.    By  the  Author  of  "  Flemish 

Interiors. 
Holiday  Travel-Books. 
The  Close  of  the  Session. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

"RLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE   for    SEPTEMBER  1879 

No.  DCCLXVII.   2s.  Gd. 
Contexts  : 
SYRIA. -AMONG  THE  DRUSES. 
BEAT  A  ;  OR,  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.    Part  VI 
GODFREY'S  WHITE  QUEEN.  Conclusion. 
THE  PRIZE  FRENCH  NOVEL. 
RUFUS  HICKMAN  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH'S 
THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  SESSION. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  nnd  London. 


T 


Now  ready.  No.  CCXXXVII.  Is. 

HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Mtiurlcr  and  W.  Small. 
Contexts : 

WHITE  WINGS:  a  Yachting  Romance.  With  an  Illustration  Chapter  «  Plots 
and  Counterplots.  Chapter  9.  A  Wild  Studio.  Chapter  10.  '  I>un\c'uu  '"—Oh  1 
Dunvegan  1 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

DULCE  EST  DESIPERE.  (A  Latin  Student's  Song  of  the  Twelfth  Ceuh,rv  1 
By  J.  A.  Svmoxds.  '  " 

THE  COUNTESS'S  RUBY.   Part  II. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  REGISTERS. 
OXFORD  IN  THE  LONG  VACATION. 
THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH  IN  ITALIAN  ART. 
HER  CUCKOO.  By  Frederick  Locker. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  20.  Oa  the 
Road  to  La  Trappe.    Chapter  21.  An  Unromantic  Parting. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  ID  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  SEPTEMBER  (1879). 

RECREATION.  By  George  J.  Romanes. 

A  DIALOGUE  ON  HUMAN  HAPPINESS.     By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
CLERICAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE.    By  Eomoxu  About. 
CHARLES  TENNYSON  TURNER.    By  James  Spedding. 
THE  GOD  OF  ISRAEL  :  a  History.   By  JOSEPH  JACOBS. 

THE  POLITICAL  NOVELS  OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD.   By  T.  E.  KnnnEL. 
NOTES  BY  THE  WAY  IN  INDIA:  the  Land  and  the  People.  III.  By  James  CAIRD, 

A  CAGLIOSTRO  OF  THE  SECOND  CENTURY.    By  Jakes  Anthony  Froude. 
THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST    IN    AGRICULTURAL    REFORM.     Concluded.  By 
William  E.  Beau  (Editor  of  the  11  Mark  Lane  Express  "). 


C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


s 


CRIBNER'S 


Now  readv,  Is. 

ILLUSTRATED 

Contexts  for  SEPTEMBER  : 


MAG  A  ZINE. 


W;  S.  GILBERT.   Kate  Field. 

THE    DOCUMENTS    IN    THE  CASE. 

J.  Branded.  Matthews.    H.  C.  Bln- 

xer. 

THE  WILLIS.  David  L.  Prourpit. 
A    STORY    OF    THE    DRY  SEASON. 

Mary  Hallock  Foote. 
IN  MEMORIAM.     (On   the  late  Prince 

Imperial.)    William  C.  Boxapabte 

Wyse. 
SEPTEMBER.    H.  H. 
THE  BLUSH.   CHARLES  DE  Kayk. 
TOPICS  OF  TIIE  TIME. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
HOME  AND  SOCIETY. 
CULTURE  AND  PROGRESS. 
THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 
BRIC-A-BRAC. 


SANDY  HOOK,  George  Houghton-. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ROME.  IlJAL- 

MAR  I1.JORTH  BOYESEX. 
CONFIDENCE.    HENRY  JAMES.  Jun. 
BRAZIL.  IV.  An  American  Home  on  the 

Amazons.  Herbert  H.  Smith. 
FOUR-LEAF   CLOVER.    Jexxie  E.  T. 

Dows. 

SIGNS    AND     SYMBOLS.      FRANK  B. 
Mayer. 

my  lord  fairfax,  of  virginia. 

Constance  Carey  Harbison, 
a  poor  mother.   mary  alxge  de 

Vere. 

ENGLISH  SPELLING  AND  SPELLING 

REFORM.    I.   T.  R.  LoUXSUUUY. 
THE  ART  SCHOOLS   OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA.   William  C.  Bkowxell. 
DESTINY.  Emma  Lazarus. 

SCRIBNER  for  SEPTEMBER  contains  Seventy  high-class  Illustrations. 
Frederick  Warnk  St  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

(CONCERNING  ST.  PAUL'S.— See  THE  BUILDER  ;  Views 

V>  of  London  Leather  Exchange,  and  New  Synagogue,  Porta — Architecture  of  School*— 
Dragon  Worship—GleaiiMijrs  niter  Gladstone— Water  Supply  Question— Hendun  nnd  Harrow— 
A  Saxon  Church— British  Archffiologlcal  Association— British  Association,  &c.  4d. ;  by 
post, -ltd. 

4G  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 
In  1  vol.  post  Svo.  with  IS  Illustrations,  price  12s.  6d, 

WINTERING  in  the  RIVIERA ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  Practical  Hints  to  Travellers.    Lv  William  Miller, 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh. 

London,  Longmans  4:  Co. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  GUIDE. 
The  Sixth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  in  small  crown  Svo. 
price  7s.  Cd.  red  cloth,  red  edges, 

rfl-IE  ENGLISHMAN'S  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE-BOOK  to 

JL  the  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA,  for  the  use  of  British  Tourists  and 
Settlers  visiting  those  Countries;  with  full  Information  as  to  the  best  Routes  of 
Travel,  most  Attractive  Scenery,  Sporting  nnd  Fishing  Grounds,  Recouimcudable 
Ilotels,  Pares,  Prices,  ic. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
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HUHST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  FBASKR,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  rassion,"  &c.  3  vols. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Dksart,  Author  of  "  Kclverdnle,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"A  brilliant  and  most  powerful  uovcl,  which  is  sure  to  command  wide  circulr.tiou.  The 
Interest  is  ub  >orbin^.'*— Post, 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"A  clever  and  readable  novel."—     4  Times. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  ot    Winstowe,"  &c.  3  vols. 
.„dMwc^ 

GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J .  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  '•  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols.  E*M*  aeek- 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW,  for 

SEPTEMBER. 

THE  COMING  LAND  QUESTION.    By  J.  Born  Kinxeab. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  W.  L.  Courtney. 

GERMAN  POLITICS.    By  H.  Tctti-e. 

M  VXIMS  OF  WISDOM.    By  G.  A.  SlMt'OX. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHINA.  By  IlKnnF.itT  GILE3. 

TWO  MEN  OF  LETTERS.    By  GEORGE  SAISTSBUBY. 

THE  WAGE  FUND  THEORY.    By  Henry  Siugwick. 

M  \CEDONIA.    Bv  J.  Kixnaibd  Rose. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

NEW  WORK  0^  THE  MODERN  REVOLUTION. 

EUROPE  and   ASIA:  Discussions  of  the 

Eastern  Qu«-tion  in  Travels  through  Independent,  Turkish,  and  Austrian 
Illvria    « ith  a  Politico-Ethnographical  Map.   By  John  S.  Stcart-Glennie, 
M.A-  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.  14s. 
"  It  i.fmpossible  not  to  admire  the  boldness,  industry,  ineenuity,  originality,  and  evident 
nine-fifty  of  the  author  :  and  his  book  is  the  result  of  much  reading  and  thought,  and  displays 
eoSfderaMc  insisht  and  ability."— *eirfsnirtit.  ■  .  .  . 

"  The  book  will  well  repav  perusal  tor  the  solid  information  it  contains  on  a  variety  of  que=- 
t'ons  which  iuteres:  the  student  of  international  politics.  The  facts  are  valuable  and  lucidly 
t'a'ed  even  if  some  of  the  conclusions  seem  strained,  and  others  altogether  erroneous."— Globe  . 

MONTH  in  YORKSHIRE.  By  Walter  White. 

Fifth  Edition,  post  8vo.  with  a  Map,  4s. 

LONDONER'S  WALK  to  the  LAND'S  END, 

and  A  TRIP  to  the  SCILLY  IsLLS.    By  Walter  White.   Third  Edition, 

   : . 4  ifnn.  1. 


post  8vo.  with  4  Maps,  4s 


NEW  NOVELS. 


JOHN  CALDIGATE.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

3  vols. 

SIDONIE .  By  Mrs.  Compton  Reade,  Authoress 

of  "  Rose  and  Rue."   3  vols. 

THE  LADY  of  OAKMERE  ;  or,  Lost,  Lives. 

By  Charles  Durant,  Author  of  "  Wynyard  of  High  Wynyard."   3  vols. 

m  j]jg  js  tt  clever  book,  written  in  a  style  that  is  always  vigorous,  and  sometimes  even 
becomes  brilliant."— Vpecrator. 

"  V  strong  and  drunatM-  element  pervades  The  Lady  of  Oakmere  Much  of  the  con- 
versation is'brilliant."—  While/tall  Aevietc. 

THE  SWINTONS  of  WAND  ALE.  By 

J.  Crawfoud  Scott.   3  vols. 

"  'The  Swintons  of  Wandale*  is  more  than  a  readable  story."—  Athcnirum. 

*•  It  is  so  very  different  in  tone  from  many  novels  written  to-day  that  it  comes  on  the  reader 
with  an  impression  of  a  certain  return  on  former  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  something 
ftcsher.  simpler,  more  natural  and  bright.  Janet  Swinton,  with  her  sharp  tonjruc  and  her 
warm  heart,  is  a  charming  creation.  The  Scotch  scenes,  drawn  from  the  life,  are  excellently 
tmc  to  life.  The  whole  nook  is  nmusm?.  without  any  forced  fucetiousacss ;  some  portions 
indeed  ore  touched  with  true  pathos,"— Daily  Sews. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Now  publish  in?,  to  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  each  containing  \b  Plates, 
imperial  4to.  10s.  Cd.  per  Part  nett. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  now  ready  :  Part  TIT.  will  be  issued  in  October  ;  and  the  concluding  Part,  witli 
which  will  be  given  Introductory  and  descriptive  Letterpress,  Title,  List  of 
Platcj,  &c.  betore  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  JAPANESE  ORNAMENT 

and  DESIGN.  Illustrated  by  60  Plates,  some  in  colours  and  gold,  representing  all 
,  lr.  ..^ .  i>i  Natural  and  Conventional  Forms  ;  the  examples  having  be  specially  collected, 
arranged,  and  drawn  by  Thomas  W.  Cctleu,  F.R.I.B.A. 


Orders  to  be  sent  direct  to 
B.  T.  BATSFORD,  i2  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


NEW  SERIES. 

ULE3  from  «  BLACKWOOD."   No.  XVII.  is  published  this 

*  day,  price  Is.  containing  : 

GUY  NEVILLE'S  GHOST. 
THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN. 

THE  EASTER  TRIP  OF  TWO  OCnLOPHOBISTS. 
William  Blackwood  fc  Soxs.  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T 


Now  ready.  Fifty-second  Edition,  2s. 

HE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.    By  A  Lady. 

The  Original  Authorized  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
London  :  Simfkis,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  4s.  Id. 

CONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  ClICECUILL's 
Uypophoephitcs  and  Inhalants. 

J,  W.  KoLCKMAii>",  2  Lansham  Place,  London,  W. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCXXVI.  for  SEPTEMBER  1379. 

Contexts : 
I.  PROBATION.  Continued. 

Tllll  ZULU  AT  HOME. 
:i.  HER  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 
1.  A  FRENCH  BOURNEMOUTH. 

TWO  PRESIDENTS  OF  MAGDALEN, 
c;.  LOVE  AND  TIME. 
7.  BUNKETT'S  LETTER. 
».  <  )T WAY. 
'.I.  THE  LARK. 

10.  VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Axnib  EDWARDE8,  Author  of 
"  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  '!  "  ice.  Continued. 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 
NOTICE.— The  Second  and  the  Eleventh/Volumes  (New  Series,  Vol.  VI.)  of 

DEAN    HOOK'S    LIVES    of  the  ARCH- 

BISHOPS  of  CANTERBURY  have  been  reprinted  to  enable  purchasers  of 
the  other  Volumes  to  complete  their  Sets, 

Volume  II.  Anglo-Norman  Period,  1070-12211,  containing  the  Lives  of 
Laofranc,  Anselm,  Ralph  of  Escures,  William  of  Coi'beuil,  Theobald,  Thomas 
H  Becket,  Richard  the  Norman,  Baldwin,  Reginald  Fitzjocelin,  Hubert  Walter, 
and  Stephen  Langton,  is  now  ready,  to  be  obtained  at  all  Booksellers',  demy 
8vo.  10s. 

Volume  XI.  (N.S.  VI.)  Reformation  Period,  containing  the  Lives  of  Laud 
and  Juxou,  is  now  ready,  to  be  obtained  at  all  Booksellers,  demy  8vo.  15s. 

The  other  Volumes  are  all  in  print,  and  may  be  obtained  as  follows  ; 
Vol.  I„  15s. ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  30s.  ;  Vol.  V.,  15s. :  Vols.  VI. and  VII.,  30s. ; 
Vol.  VIII.,  15s. ;  Vol.  IX.,  15s.;  Vol.  X.,  Us. 

At  all  Booksellers'. 

IN  TENTS  in  the  TRANSVAAL.    By  Mrs. 

Hutchinson'.    8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
"  Entertaining  throughout,  with  admirable  descriptions  of  the  Boers. "Saturday  Review,. 
u  We  have  never  read  a  more  lively  or  graphic  volume  of  travels. "Spectator* 


NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LADY  GRIZEL." 

MY  LORDS  of  STROGUE.    By  the  Hon. 

Lewis  Wingfield.   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
"  The  pcr-joi.nires.  real  and  imaginary,  are  drawn  with  consummate  power,  and  there  have 
been  few  novels  of  recent  years  mure  distinguished  by  conscientious  care  and  elaboration  of  a 
worthy  subject. "—Daily  Telegraph. 


By  Ethel  Coxon. 
By  Ernst  Werner, 

;  and  How  He  Won  It,"  &c.   3  vols. 


MONSIEUR  LOVE. 

2  vols,  crown  b'vo. 

NO  SURRENDER. 

Author  of  "  Under  a  Charm,"  "  Succes 
crown  8vo. 

No  Surrender '  deserves  the  very  warmest  commendation;  nndit  is  so  thoroughly  welt 
written  that  the  reader  who  puts  it  down  may  he  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and.  yet  not  know 
how  clever  it  is  ;  but  if  it  be  eompnrcd  with  the  numberless  other  attempts  at  novel-writing, 
the  difference  becomes  clear  enough."—  Vanity  Fair. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Also,  immediately. 

IN  TWO  YEARS'  TIME.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  EN  ORDINARY  TO  HElt  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 
COMPLETE     WORKS    OP    W.   M.  THACKERAY. 

In  24  Monthly  Volumes,  each  3s.  Cd. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd.,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Charles 
Keene,  and  M.  Fitzgerald. 

ROUNDABOUT     PAPERS.  — To  which  is 

added  THE  bECOND  FUNERAL  OF  NAPOLEON. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  10  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


A  SECOND  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY  OF  THE 

KEW    NOVEL    BY    THE    AUTHORESS    OP  "COMIN' 
THRO'  THE  RYE,"  &c. 

MY  LADY  GREEN  SLEEVES. 

•  3  vols. 

"The  admirer."  of  Miss-  Helen  Mather's  Writings  will  find  in  her  latest  production  the  qualities 
that  secured  their  approbation  lor  her  lunner  books  displayed  in  ^'reut  profusion." 

  Daily  iVctcs. 

LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW.  MARSTON.  SEARLE,  fc  RIVINGTON 
CROWN  IJUILDINGS,  1S8  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

Price  6d. 

A   SLMPLE  CREED :  the  Confession  of  One  who  has  Ceased 

^**<  to  be  a  Christian. 

I  London  :  C.  Watts,  si  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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COMPLETION  OF 
THE     EDITION     DE     LUXE  OF 

THE  WORKS 

OF 


In  Twenty-four  "Volumes,  Imperial  Svo. 

Containing 

248   STEEL   ENGRAVINGS,    1,473  WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS,  and  88  COLOURED 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  completion  of 
this  FINE  EDITION  of  Mr.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.  In 
undertaking  the  venture  they  felt  assured  that  such  a  publication, 
produced  in  the  highest  style  of  Art,  and  in  which  all  other 
considerations  have  been  made  subsidiary  to  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness, would  be  welcomed  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
genius.  They  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  result  has 
justified  their  expectations. 

ALL  the  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  by  the  AUTHOR, 
RICHARD  DOYLE,  FREDERICK  WALKER,  A.R.A.,  and 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK  have  been  retained ;  while  to  supply 
the  ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  deemed  desirable  the 
Publishers  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  skill  of  the  following 
EMINENT  ARTISTS : 


J.  E.  MILLAIS,  E.A. 

LUKE  FILDES,  A.E.A. 

Mrs,  BUTLER  (Miss  Elizabeth 
Thompson). 

GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

JOHN  LEECH. 

FRANK  DICKSEE. 

LINLEY  SAMBOURNE. 

F.  BARNARD. 

E.  J.  WHEELER. 

F.  A.  FRASER. 


CHARLES  KEENE. 
R.  B.  WALLACE. 
J.  P.  ATKINSON. 
W.  J.  WEBB. 
T.  R.  MACQUOID. 
M.  FITZGERALD. 
W.  RALSTON. 
JOHN  COLLIER. 
H.  FURNISS. 
G.  G.  KILBURNE. 


&c.  &c. 

The  Illustrations  (with  the  exception  of  those  in  colour)  have 
been  printed  on  REAL  CHINA  PAPER;  the  STEEL  EN- 
GRAVINGS by  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  F.  C.  McQUEEN;  and  the 
WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  by  Messrs.  CLAY,  SONS,  &  TAYLOR, 
who  have  also  executed  the  Letterpress.  The  Paper  has  been 
specially  made  for  it  by  Messrs.  DICKINSON.  The  full  beauty 
of  the  Illustrations  can  thus  for  the  first  time  be  appreciated ; 
and  this  EDITION  DE  LUXE  will  find  a  place  in  ALL  COL- 
LECTIONS of  RARE  and  CHOICE  BOOKS.  The  FINAL 
VOLUME  contains  an  ESSAY  on  the  WRITINGS  of  W.  M. 
THACKERAY  by  Mr.  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

The  NUMBER  of  COPIES  PRINTED  is  LIMITED  to  ONE 
THOUSAND,  each  copy  being  numbered.  The  mode  of  pub- 
lication adopted  is  that  of  SUBSCRIPTION  THROUGH 
BOOKSELLERS ;  and  intending  Subscribers  can  obtain  of  any 
Bookseller  information  regarding  the  Terms  of  Subscription. 


MESSRS.  MAC  MILL  AN  &  CQ.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  ready,  crown  8vo.  with  2  Portraits,  engraved  by 
C.  H.  Jeens,  12s.  6d. 

CATHARINE    and    CRAUFURD  TAIT, 

^  WIFE  and  SON  of  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  a  Memoir,  Edited,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Benham,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Margate,  and  One  of  the  Six  Preachers  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THAT  LASS 
0'  LOWRIE'S." 

"  IT  A  WORTH'S."   By  Frances  H.  Burnett. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 


[This  dan. 


NEW  NOVEL  ire  MRS.  MACQUOID. 

HPHE  BERKSHIRE  LADY.    By  Mrs.  Mac- 

quoid,  Author  of  "  Patty,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  lOa.Gd.  [This  day. 

A    RIDE  in  EGYPT,  from  Sioot  to  Lnxor, 

in  1879  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Present  State  and  Ancient  History  of  the  Nile 
Valley.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  Cd.        [Just  ready. 

NEW  VOLUME  OP  THE  "GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES." 

WORDSWORTH'S     SELECT  POEMS. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Matthew  Arnold.   18mo.  4s.  Gd. 

[Just  ready. 

NEW  VOLUME  OP   THE  "1TATURE  SERIES." 

QEEING  and  THINKING.    By  the  late 

Professor  CliffokDj  F.E..S.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations. 

£/>i  a  few  days. 

QTUDIES    on    FERMENTATION. —  The 

Diseases  of  Beer  :  their  Causes  and  the  means  of  Preventing  them.  By 
L.  Pasteur.  A  Translation  of  "  Etudes  sur  la  Biere,"  with  Notes,  Illus- 
trations, &c.   By  F.  Faulkner  and  D.  C.  Robb,  B.A.  8vo.   [In  Octoher. 

EDUCATION  :  its  Principles  and  Practice 


LONDON:    SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO., 
15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


N 


as  developed  by  George  Combe,  Author  of  "  The  Constitution  of  Man." 
Collated  and  Edited  by  William  Jolly,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  Svo. 
with  Portrait  by  Jeens,  10s. 

"Carefully  arranged,  with  an  admirable  index  and  table  of  contents, 
patches  of  explanation,  innumerable  references  to  the  best  and  latest 
authors  on  matters  connected  with '  the  great  cause'  it  may  almost  be  styled 
a  Cyclopaedia  of  Education.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  guide  more  complete  to 
the  various  educational  problems  and  controversies  of  this  generation  mid 
the  last." — Athenaeum. 


ORTHWARD  HO!  By Capt. A. H. Markhait, 

R.N.  Including  a  Narrative  of  Captain  Phipps's  Expedition,  by  a  Mid- 
shipman.   Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd. 

"  Captain  Markham's  interesting  volume  has  the  advantage  of  being 
written  by  a  man  who  is  practically  conversant  with  the  subject." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


"RALLADS  and  SONNETS.    By  Alexander 

Anderson  ("  Surfaceman  ").   Crown  Svo.  os. 
"  A  work  of  great  interest." — Saturday  Review. 

"  This  volume  claims  little  consideration  on  the  plea  that  its  author  is  a 
working  man.  The  reader  will  forget  the  author's  position  while  readin" 
his  verses,  or  will  remember  it  only  to  wonder  at  the  refinement  and  culture 

they  exhibit  The  writer  has  put  his  heart  into  his  sons." 

Pall  Mull  Gazelit. 

"  His  work  is  very  exceptionally  good  of  its  kind."— Academy. 

T  ANCASHIRE    MEMORIES.    By  Louisa 

Potter.   Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

"  An  unaffected,  fresh,  and  eutertaining  little  book." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  various  characters  who  are  introduced  to  the  reader  have  each  and 
all  their  own  individualities  so  strongly  marked  that  one  recognises  in  a 
moment  the  fact  of  their  having  been  dra  wn  from  life :  and  a  delicate  sense 
of  refined  humour  touches  these  portraits  here  and  there  with  bits  of  sub- 
dued fun  which  make  very  amusing  reading  indeed." — Globe. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILL AN' S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXXXIX.  (for  SEPTEMBER). 
Contents  : 

1.  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.    By  Professor  Seelet.    No.  II. 

2.  A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keart.   Chapters  35  and  3G. 

3.  AN  EDITOR'S  TROUBLES.    By  William  Minto. 

4.  NEEDLEWORK  IN  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS.    By  Miss  Heath. 

5.  INDO-MEDITERRANEAN  RAILWAY.  By  Commander  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 

R.N. 

G.  HELLENIC  STUDIES.   By  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c. 

7.  "  HAWORTH'S."  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o* 

Lownc's."    Chapters  49 — 51. 
3.  ALMS  AND  LEGS  IN  FRANCE.    By  Winifreds  M.  Wyse. 
!).  CYPRUS— IS  IT  WORTH  KEEPING  ?    By  II.  Hamilton  Lang,  late  H.M. 

Consul  for  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  private  Students.  By  B.  H.  Kennedy, 
D.D.  Canon  of  Ely.  Res.  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Fourth 
Edition.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

The   CHILD'S   LATIN  ACCIDENCE,  ex- 

tracted  from  Canon  Kennedy's  Child's  Latin  Primer ;  containing  all  that  is 
necessary  to  lead  Boys  up  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.   12nio.  Is. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Edited  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Nine  Public  Schools 
included  in  Her  Majesty's  Commission.   12mo.  2s.  6d. 

SUBSIDIA  PRIMAR1A.  STEPS  to  LATIN  ; 

Easy  Companion-Books  to  the  Public  ScMl  Latin  Primer,  for  Beginners. 
Bv  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.  Reg.  P>*  of  Greek  ...  the  Lniv.  of  Cambridge. 
Part  I.  Accidence  and  Simple  instruction,  price  2s.  fcd.  Part  II.  Syntax, 
price  3s.  6d.    The  KEY  t»  *SfflS  I.  and  II.  price  os. 

SUBSIDTA  PRTMABIA,  Part  III.  Manual 

of  the  Rules  of  Construction  in  the  Latin  Compound  Sentence ;  being  a 
«?i  pih.E5iext  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D. 
Big.  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.   12mo.  price  Is. 

PALJESTBA  LATIN  A,    or   Second  Latin 

Reading  Book :  adapted  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By  B.  H. 
Kennedy,  D.D.  Reg.  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.    12ino.  5s. 

A  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAM- 
MAR, intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  St.  John  P""iY,  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  New 
Edition,  with  Indexes.   J*"0-  3s-  6d- 


WHITE'S  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GREEK  TEXTS. 

jESOP'S    FABLES  &   PALiEPHATUS'  MYTHS, 

32mo.  Is. 

HOMER,  ILIAD,  Book  I.  Is. 

LUC  I  AX,  SELECT  DIALOGUES,  Is. 

XEXOPHOX,    AXABASIS,  Books  I.   III.   &  V. 

price  Is.  6d  each  ;  Book  H.  Is. 

ST.    MATTHEW'S    &    ST.    LUKE'S  GOSPELS, 

price  2s.  ed.  each. 

ST.  MARK'S  &  ST.  JOHX'S  GOSPELS,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES,  2s.  6d. 
ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMAXS,  Is.  6d. 
The  FOUR  GOSPELS  in  GREEK,  with  a  Greek- 

English  Lexicon.  Edited  by  John:  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  Square  32mo.  5s. 

WHITE'S  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  LATIN  TEXTS. 
CAESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Books  I.  EL  V.  &  VI. 

price  Is.  each. 

CESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Books  III  &  IV.  9d.  each. 
CICERO,  CATO  MAJOR,  Is.  6d. 
CICERO,  L.ELIUS,  Is.  6d. 

EUTROPIUS,  ROMAX  HISTORY,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 
EUTROPIUS,  ROMAX  HISTORY,  Books  III.  &  IV. 

price  Is. 

HORACE,  ODES,  Books  I.  II.  &  IV.  Is.  each. 

HORACE,  ODES,  Book  EEL  Is.  6d. 

NEPOS,  MILTIADES,  CIMOX,  PAUSAXIAS,  ARIS- 

TIDES,  9d. 

OVID,  SELECTIOXS  from  EPISTLES  &  FASTI, 

price  Is. 

OVID,  SELECT  MYTHS  from  METAMORPHOSES, 

price  9d. 

PH.EDRUS,  SELECT  EASY  FABLES,  9d. 
PH.EDRUS,  FABLES,  Books  I.  &  II.  Is. 
SALLUST,  BELLUM  CATILIXARIUM,  Is.  6d. 
VIRGIL,  GEORGICS,  Book  IV.  Is. 
VIRGIL,  JEXEID,  Books  I.  to  VI.  Is.  each. 
LEVY,   Books  XXII.  &  XXIII.     Latin  Text  with 

Enelish  Notes,  and  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names.  Edited  by  John  T.  White, 
D.D.  Oxon.   12mo.  2s.  Gd.  each  Book. 


A  LATIN-ENGLISH    DICTIONARY  (the 

Pareut  Work).  By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  Joseph  Esmond 
RIDDLff,  M.A.  Oxon.  Founded  on  the  larger  Dictionary  of  Freund.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised,  4to.  28s. 

The    COLLEGE    LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIONARY  (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  for  the  Use  of  University  Students 
from  the  large  Latin-English  Dictionary  of  White  and  Riddle,  by  Jons  T. 
White,  D.D.   Third  Edition  revised.    Medium  Svo.  15s. 

The  JUNIOR  STUDENT'S  LATIN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY,  abridged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  from  the  Dictionaries  of 
White  and  Kiddle,  by  John-  T.  White,  D.D.  Joint-Author.  Square  l'.'mo. 
price  7s.  Gd. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

for  the  use  of  Schools,  founded  on  WHITE  and  Riddle's  large  Latin-English 
Dictionary.   By  the  Rev.  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.   Square  12mo.  5s.  Gd. 

WHITE'S    JUNIOR    STUDENT'S  COM- 


PLETE  ENGLISH  aud  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY, 
price  12s. 


Square  12mo. 


A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  adapted 

for  the  use  of  Middle-Class  Schools.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES  ;  consisting  of 

English  Sentences  translated  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  to  be  re-translated 
into  the  Original  Latin.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bradley^  M.A.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.   12mo.  3s.  Gd. — KEY,  Cs. 

LESSONS  in  LATIN  PROSE  ;  consisting  0f 

Rules  and  Exercises,  and  forming  an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Writing  of 
Continuous  Latin  Prose.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Buadley.  M.A.  New  Edition, 
with  copious  Indexes,  English  and  Latin.   12mo.  0s. — KEY,  5s.  Gd. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN  ;  Latin 

Text,  chiefly  that  of  Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Translation,  Notes, 
and  Summary.  By  Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.   Sixth  Edition,  revised,  Svo.  18s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIO  GIN  ATI  YE 

and  INDUCTIVE.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Tenth  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  25s. 

ANALYSIS  of  J.  S.  MILL'S    SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By 

W.  Stebblxg,  M.A.   New  Edition  [1S75],  revised.    12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK  of  J.  S.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.   By  the 

Rev.  A.  H.  Killick,  M.A.    Third  Edition  [IS77],  revised.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  HISTORY   of  ENGLAND    from  the 

ACCESSION  of  JAMES  the  SECOND.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 
Student's  Edition.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s. 

A  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

Historical  and  Critie.nl.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  Fourth  Edition  [1877],  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  with 
Additions.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

"  Mr.  Arnold  has  fulfilled  his  task  with  great  care  and  good  judgment,  and  bis 
book  fills  an  important  place  in  our  school  literature.  We  hope  that  in  its  enlarged 
and  perfected  form  it  will  be  even  more  generally  used  in  our  higher  schools  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case."  The  Times,  Jan.  10. 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  William  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Professor  of 
Geography  in  King's  College,  London.  New  Edition,  with  C  Coloured  Maps. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Or  in    (Part  I. — Europe,  3s.  Gd. 

2  Parts  \  Part  II. — Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  4s. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLASof  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  .11  entirely  new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Butler,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  Imperial  Svo.  or  imperial  4to. 
price  5s. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLASof  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  2S  entirely  new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Butler,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  Imperial  8vo.  or  imperial  4to. 
price  7s.  6d.  , 

A  NEW  STAR  ATLAS  for  the  Library,  the 

School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps,  with  2  Ind<  x  Plat<  s, 
and  9  Diagrams  on  Wood.  By  Richard  A.  Puoctou,  B.A.  Cantab.  Sixth 
Edition.   Crown  8vo.  5;. 
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Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  ;  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Rugbj'  School,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION ;  with  Exercises.  Second  Edition,  revised,  crown 
Svo.  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only,  5s. 

Contents:  (1)  Notes  on  Constructions;  Preliminary — Final  Sen- 
tences — Deliberative  Sentences — Conditional  Sentences — Indefinite  Sen- 
tences— Oratio  Obliqua — Consecutive  Sentences — Limitative  Sentences 
— Temporal  Sentences — Casual  Sentences — Concessive  Sentences.  (2) 
Notes  on  Idiom  ;  Preliminary — Abstract  and  Concrete — Tense— Nega- 
tives— Connexion — Tenses — Attraction — Participles — Middle  Voice — 
Metaphors  —  175  Exercises.  Lists;  Pronouns,  &c. — Conjunctions — 
.Participles — Prepositions — Scheme  of  Subjunctive — Optative—  Index 
of  Moods.    Vocabulary,  &c. 

A    FIRST    GREEK     WRITER.       [In  preparation. 

CICERO  de  AMICITIA.   With  Notes.  Small 

8vo.  2s. 

Contents  :  Introduction — Time  and  Circumstances — Dedication — 
Scheme  of  the  Dialogue — Characters  of  the  Dialogue — The  Scipionic 
Circle — Pedigree  of  the  Scipios — Conspectus  of  the  Dialogue — Analysis 
— Text — Notes — Scheme  of  the  Subjunctive— Notes  on  the  Readings — 
Indices. 

HOMER'S   ILIAD.    Books  I.  and  II.  With 

Notes  at  the  End  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Students.    Small  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Contents  :  Preface — Introduction — The  Language  of  Homer — The. 
Dialect — Forms — Syntax — General  Text,  Books  I.  and  II. — Notes — 
Indices. 

SCENES  from   GREEK    PLAYS.  Rugby 

Edition.  Abridged  and  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Small  8vo. 
each  Is.  Cd. 

ARISTOPHANES— The    Clouds,  The  Frogs,  The  Knights, 
Plutus. 

EURIPIDES— Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  The  Cyclops,  Ion,  Electra, 
Alcestis,  Baeehae,  Hecuba. 

BY  R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A. 

Head-Master  of  Kelly  College,  Tavistock,  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS  of  CYRUS. 

With  Syntax,  Grammatical  References,  Notes,  Indices,  Vocabularies, 
and  Map.    Crown  8vo. 

Books  I.  and  II.,  3s.  6d.    (May  also  be  had  separatelv.) 

Books  III.  and  IV.,  3s.  Gd. 

A  SHORT   GREEK   SYNTAX.  Extracted 

from  "  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  Notes."    Crown  Svo.  9d. 

STORIES  from  OVID  in  ELEGIAC  VERSE. 

With  Notes  for  School  Use  and  Marginal  References  to  the  "  Public 
School  Latin  Primer.-'    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SCOTT'S  LADY  of  the  LAKE.    Small  8vo. 


price  2s.  ;  or  in  Three  Parts,  each  9d. 
"  English  School-Classics.") 


(Forming  a  Volume  of  the 


THE  MERCHANT  of  VENICE.  With  Notes 

at  the  end  of  the  Volume.  Small  8vo.  (Forming  a  Volume  of  the 
Rugby  Edition  of  Select  Plays  from  Shakspere.)       [In  preparation. 


ARNOLD'S    HENRY'S    FIRST  LATIN 

BOOK.  By  C.  G.  Gepi*,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  King  Edward  VI.'s 
School,  Stratford-upon-Avon  ;  late  Junior  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.    New  and  entirely  revised  Edition,  12mo.  3s. 

A  KEY  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only,  12mo.  5s. 

The  Original  Edition  of  this  Work  is  still  kept  on  Sale. 

A   PRACTICAL    GREEK    METHOD  for 

BEGINNERS  ;  being  a  Graduated  Application  of  Grammar  to  Trans- 
lation and  Composition.  By  F.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  and  E.  II.  Moore, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Masters  at  the  High  School,  Plymouth.    Crown  Svo. 
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BY  GEORGE  L.  BENNETT,  M.A. 

Head-Master  of  the  High  School,  Plymouth  ;  formerly  Assistant-Master  at 
Rugby  School,  and  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

FIRST    LATIN    WRITER.  Comprising 

Accidence,  the  Easier  Rules  of  Syntax  illustrated  by  copious  Exam- 
ples, and  progressive  Exercises  in  Elementary  Latin  Prose,  with 
Vocabularies.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Contents  :  Preface— Accidence— Exercises  on  the  Svntax  (270)  : 
The  Simple  Sentence;  The  Compound  Sentence  :  Adjectival  Clauses, 
Adverbial  Clauses,  Substantival  Clauses— Latin-English  Vocabulan  — 
English-Latin  Vocabulary. 

A  KEY  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only,  5s. 

FIRST    LATIN    EXERCISES.     Being  the 

Exercises  with  Syntax  Rules  »d  Vocabularies  from  a  "First  Latin 
Writer."    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  SECOND  LATIN  WRITER.    Crown  8vo. 

This  work,  in  continuation  of  the  First  Latin  Writer,  will  give  hints 
on  writing  Latin  Prose  for  Boys  about  to  commence  the  renderina  of 
continuous  passages  from  English  Authors  into  Latin.  There  will  be 
a  large  collection  of  Exercises,  graduated  according  to  their  difficulty 
with  Notes.  [Nearly  ready:  ' 

EASY  LATIN  STORIES  for  BEGINNERS. 

With  Vocabularies  and  Notes.  Forming  a  First  Latin  Reading  Boo!; 
for  Junior  Forms  in  Schools.  Second  Edition,  revised,  crown  8vo 
price  2s.  6d. 

A  KEY  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only,  5s. 

BY  FRANCIS  STORR,  M.A. 

Chief  Master  of  Modern  Subjects  at  Merchant  Taylors'  K,-hool  late  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  I>holar. 

COWPER'S   TASK.     Small  8vo.  2s. ;  or-  in 

Three  Parts,  each  9d. 

COWPER'S    SIMPLE   POEMS.  lJustready. 
TWENTY  of  BACON'S  ESSAYS.  Is. 
MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.    Book  I.  9d. 

Book  II.  9d. 

MILTON'S  L' ALLEGRO,  IL  PENSEROSO, 

and  LYC1DAS.    By  E.  Storr.  Is. 

MACAULAY'S  ESSAYS  :  MOORE'S  LIFE 

of  BYRON,  9d.;  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  of  JOHNSON,  9d. 

GRAY'S  ODES  and  ELEGY  WRITTEN  in 

a  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD.  Is. 

Forming  Volumes  of  the  "  English  School-Classics." 


THE   iENEID  of  VERGIL.    Edited,  with 


Notes  at  the  End. 
and  XII.  2s.  Cd. 


Crown  8vo.    Books  I.  and  II.,  2s.  CO.    Books  XI. 


LESSING'S  FABLES.    Arranged  in  order  of 

difficulty.   A  First  German  Reading  Book.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


SELECTIONS  from   HAUFF'S  STORIES: 

a  First  German  Reading  Book  for  Schools.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Mullixs, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough  College  ;  and  F.  Storr,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

STORIES  in  ATTIC   GREEK.    Forming  a 

Greek  Reading-Book  for  the  use  of  Junior  Forms  iu  Schools.  With 
Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Francis  David  MoriCE,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Rugby  School ;  and  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  from  LUCIAN.  With  English 

Notes.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A ,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Assistant-Master  at  Cliftou  College. 
Second  Edition,  small  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

CAESAR,   DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  I. 

to  111.  Edited,  with  Preface,  Introductions,  Maps,  Plans,  Gram- 
matical, Historical,  and  Geographical  Notes,  Indices,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  &c.,  by  J.  H.  Mkrryweatiusb,  M.A.,  and  C.  C  Taxcock, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Masters  at  Charterhouse  School.    Small  Svo. 
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THE  MISSION  TO  CABUL. 

THE  courteous  reception  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  at 
Cabul  was  to  be  expected ;  and  as  far  as  forms  and 
ceremonies  are  important,  it  may  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. The  Envoy  has  probably  received  instructions  to 
•avoid  as  far  as  possible  interference  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  Afghanistan,  and  he  will  encourage  the  Ameer 
to  pursue  a  policy  which  may  give  no  pretext  for  Russian 
aggression.  A  year  ago  the  prospects  on  the  North- 
Western  frontier  of  India  were  much  less  cheerful.  The 
short  and  successful  war  which  followed  has,  among 
other  advantageous  results,  closed  a  troublesome  and 
unprofitable  discussion.  Two  or  three  months  of  the 
autumn  of  1S78  were  principally  occupied  by  the  con- 
troversy between  the  supporters  of  the  Government  policy 
and'  the  adherents  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  North- 
brook.  It  was  impossible  to  know  the  consequences  which 
might  have  followed  either  from  more  vigorous  pres- 
sure on  Shere  Ali  in  former  years,  or  from  a  more  con- 
ciliatory demeanour  at  the  time  of  the  Peshawur  Confer- 
ences. It  in  fact  appeared  that  nearly  all  the  dissimilar 
measures  which  had  at  different  times'  been  adopted  had 
produced  or  increased  in  the  suspicious  mind  of  the 
Ameer  irritation  against  the  Indian  Government.  Lord 
Lytton  had,  under  Lord  Salisbury's  instructions,  assumed 
a  more  peremptory  tone  than  his  predecessors  ;  but,  on  the 
refusal  of  his  demands  by  the  Afghan  Envoy  at  Peshawur, 
he  simply  terminated  the  negotiation,  without  proceeding 
to  any  active  measures  against  Shere  Ali.  The  unfriendly 
truce  which  afterwards  lasted  for  more  than  a  year  might 
have  been  indefinitely  prolonged  but  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  Mission  at  Cabul,  which  had  been  preceded  by 
constant  intrigues  with  the  Governor- General  of  Turkestan. 
Of  all  the  military  or  diplomatic  conflicts  in  which  the  pre- 
sent Government  has  engaged,  the  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Ameer  was  the  most  certainly  justifiable  and  politic. 
The  reception  of  a  Russian  Mission,  followed  by  the  refu- 
sal to  admit  an  English  Mission,  was,  even  more  in  sub- 
stance than  in  form,  a  legitimate  cause  of  war.  The  Indian 
J  Government  probably  knew  that  a  Russian  army  had  been 
organized  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Envoy,  and  that 
the  Ameer  had  been  invited  to  place  his  country  at  the 
disposal  of  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  military  movements 
towards  the  Indian  frontier.  The  first  outbreak  of  war 
produced  an  immediate  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Minion,  which  ta0*ompanie(l  Shere  Ali  in  his  precipitate 
retreat  from  Cabul. 

The  most  inveterate  of  dispirits  would  find  it  difficult 
at  the  present  moment  to  revive  the  interest  which  may 
once  have  been  felt  in  the  negotiations  of  Lord  North- 
brook  or  Lord  Lytton.  Demonstrations  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  admission  of  an  English  Envoy 
to  Cabul  have  been  answered  by  the  actual  Mission.  The 
right  of  the  Indian  Government  to  control  the  foreign 
policy  of  Afghanistan  has  been  formally  conceded.  Military 
authorities  still  differ  in  opinion  on  the  scientific  merits  of 
the  frontier  which  has  been  defined  ;  but  the  possession  of 
the  route  beyond  Khelat  secures  the  power  of  marching  in 
case  of  need  by  way  of  Candahar  on  Cabul.  The  commer- 
cial stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Gandamuk  will  do  more 
than  any  political  measure  to  reconcile  English  opinion  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  if  a  new  opening  for  trade 
has  been  really  provided.  It  was  a  gross  anomaly  that 
English  traders  should  be  excluded  from  a  petty  neigh- 


bouring State  while  Afghans  were  freely  admitted  into  all 
the  Indian  territories.  Until  the  line  of  Russian  Custom- 
houses is  reached  there  ought  to  be  free  commercial  compe- 
tition. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  in  most 
instances  possible  to  undersell  Russian  manufactures  with 
equality  of  duties.  Yakoob  Khan  is  probably  intelligent 
enough  to  understand  the  benefit  which  his  country  would 
derive  from  extension  of  commercial  intercourse.  There  are 
undoubted  risks  attending  the  relations  between  India  and 
Afghanistan.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ameer  may  hereafter 
endeavour  to  evade  the  obligations  which  he  has  incurred, 
and  that  the  friendly  reception  of  the  Envoy  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  alienation  and  coldness.  The  effect  produced  on 
the  minds  of  other  Asiatic  Governments  will  in  any  case 
be  beneficial.  It  is  impossible  to  misapprehend  the  signi- 
ficance of  recent  events.  When  new  difficulties  arise,  they 
must  be  encountered  as  well  as  circumstances  may  allow. 
No  present  danger  is  so  imminent  as  that  which  would 
have  arisen  from  the  permanent  residence  of  a  Russian 
Mission  at  Cabul. 

One  of  the  first  pledges  of  good  faith  which  were 
tendered  by  the  Ameer  was  the  communication  to  the 
English  Envoy  of  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
General  Kaufmann.  When  the  correspondence  from 
Tashkend  began  several  years  ago,  Shere  Ali,  who  was 
then  on  comparatively  friendly  terms  with  the  English 
Government,  communicated  the  letters  which  he  had  re- 
ceived to  Lord  Mayo,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his 
distrust  of  a  questionable  overture.  Lord  Mayo,  with 
doubtful  prudence,  endeavoured  to  remove  Shere  Ali's 
real  or  pretended  alarm,  and  advised  him  to  return  a 
courteous  answer  to  a  harmless  communication.  By  de- 
grees General  Kaufmann' s  letters  became  longer  and 
more  confidential,  and  the  Ameer  no  longer  thought  it 
necessary  to  transmit  the  documents  to  the  Viceroy.  The 
same  correspondence  which  began  with  Oriental  compli- 
ments ended  in  demands  for  the  reception  of  an  Envoy, 
and  for  liberty  to  construct  military  roads  through  the 
Ameer's  dominions.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  exchange  of  letters  between  Tashkend  and 
Cabul,  advised  the  Ameer  to  request  that  future  com- 
munications should  be  transmitted  through  the  English 
Government.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Russian 
authorities  will  act  on  the  suggestion ;  but  the  proposal  is 
justified  by  the  agreement  which  was  originally  made  by 
Lord  Clarendon  with  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  which  was 
recently  renewed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  Schouya- 
loff.  In  consideration  of  English  abstention  from  inter- 
ference with  the  Khanates  of  Central  Asia,  the  Russian 
Government  disclaimed  any  right  of  exercising  political 
influence  with  Afghanistan.  The  Russian  newspapers, 
according  to  their  uniform  practice  when  their  Govern- 
ment undertakes  an  honourable  engagement,  immedi- 
ately declared  that  the  Emperor  could  not  bind  himself 
to  relinquish  his  undoubted  right  of  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  States ;  but  their  cynical  morality  is  not 
avowedly  shared  by  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers.  For 
the  present  the  objectionable  correspondence  will  prob- 
ably be  intermitted  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
strained  relations  between  Russia  and  England  may 
gradually  become  easier,  as  recent  causes  of°  difference 
recede  into  the  past.  Russia  can  have  no  immediate  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  disturb  English  supremacy  in  India ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  English  Government  is  likely 
to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia.    Persia  haa 
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now  become  the  scene  of  the  diplomatic  conflict  which  has 
not  yet  finally  abated  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
statement  of  Russian  newspapers  that  the  English  Minister 
has  prevented  the  transmission  of  supplies  from  Persia  to 
the  Russian  Expedition  against  the  Turcomans.  If  the 
Persians  themselves  object  to  the  extension  of  Russian 
power  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  their  uneasiness 
is  fully  intelligible. 

Russian  Generals  have  a  great  advantage  over  their 
rivals  in  the  exemption  which  they  enjoy  from  the  nuisance 
of  "War  Correspondents.  General  Kaufmann,  General 
Lazareff,  and  their  lieutenants  kept  their  own  secrets  while 
the  army  was  assembling,  nor  did  they  think  it  necessary 
to  gratify  public  curiosity  by  accounts  of  its  subsequent 
movements.  There  is  nevertheless  reason  to  believe  that 
the  expedition  has  been  delayed  through  difficulties  of 
supply,  and  that  the  campaign  may  perhaps  not  be  con- 
tinued during  the  present  season.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  number  of  Turcomans  could  seriously  impede 
the  march  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  Russian  army.  The 
patriotism  of  half-savage  nomads  is  doubtful,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  the  tribes  or  their  chiefs  may  be  bought 
over  to  the  cause  of  the  invader.  If  their  defeat  and 
subjection  are  postponed,  the  task  will  at  some  future  time 
be  accomplished.  For  the  present  the  movements  of  the 
Russian  army  have  probably  been  tenqiorarily  suspended, 
not  only  through  deficiency  of  supplies,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  General  Lazareff.  It  may 
perhaps  be  impossible  immediately  to  provide  a  succes- 
sor 'who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  objects  and 
scheme  of  the  campaign.  Some  hesitation  may  also  be 
caused  by  the  absence  from  the  province  of  General 
Kaufmann,  who,  according  to  one  report,  is  to  be  relieved 
of  his  office.  Although  he  has  not  in  person  achieved  a 
remarkable  military  reputation,  General  Kaufmann  has  at- 
tained great  popularity  in  Russia  both  by  his  ambitions 
policy  and  by  its  general  success.  The  Russians,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  extent  of  the  Empire,  are  passionately 
desirous  of  territorial  aggrandizement;  and  General 
Kaufmann  has  annexed  part  of  Khiva  and  the  whole  of 
Khokan  and  Bokhara,  while  his  countrymen  unanimously 
attribute  to  him  the  design  of  invading  India.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Prince  Dondoukoff  Korcha- 
koff,  who  is  better  known  as  an  administrator  than  as  a 
general.  The  late  Governor  of  Bulgaria  is  unfortunately 
ill  disposed  to  England ;  but  he  would  probably  be  well 
qualified  for  a  post  in  which  great  powers  of  organization 
are  needed.  General  Kaufmann  is  not  supposed  greatly  to 
have  interested  himself  in  domestic  administration. 


ARMED  GERMANY. 

THE  fall  of  Sedan  has  now  been  celebrated  nine  times 
at  Berlin  without  any  diminution  of  the  exultation 
which  that  mighty  victory  over  an  hereditary  foe  awakens 
in  every  German  breast.  The  changes  that  have  taken 
place  among  those  who  are  most  immediately  associated 
with  this  anniversary  have  been  singularly  few.  The 
same  sovereign  reviews  the  Prussian  troops;  the  same 
great  strategist  is  ready  to  direct  their  movements  in 
another  campaign ;  the  same  statesman  watches  over  the 
policy  which  this  extraordinary  military  success  has  ren- 
dered possible.  The  Prussian  kingdom  has  become  the 
German  Empire,  but  that  change  followed  so  closely  upon 
the  capture  of  Sedaa  that  it  scarcely  ranks  as  an  altera- 
tion effected  since.  It  is  in  every  way  an  advantage  for 
the  policy  of  the  German  Government  that  the  same  actors 
should  still  tread  the  political  stage.  It  is  not  only  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  men  like  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  Count  Moltke,  or  that  no  future  sovereign, 
however  devoted  he  may  be  to  the  army,  is  likely  to 
make  it  the  paramount  object  which  it  has  been  with  the 
Emperor  who  created  it.  It  is  that,  while  these  great 
personages  live,  the  German  nation  is  less  likely  to  realize 
how  large  a  price  it  has  to  pay  for  its  extraordinaiy 
triumphs.  Cheerfully  as  it  has  submitted  to  this  necessity 
hitherto,  there  must  come  a  time  when  it  will  begin  to 
ask  itself  whether  the  burden  is  never  to  be  any  lighter. 
So  long  as  the  old  names  are  heard,  that  time  is  less 
likely  to  arrive  than  if  those  who  bear  them  had  already 
made  way  for  younger  men.  There  would  be  something 
ungrateful  in  demanding  a  diminution  of  the  army  from 
the  Emperor  William,  or  modifications  in  foreign  policy  from 
Prince  Bismarck.    It  would  be  like  a  son  dictating  to  a 


father  how  he  should  manage  the  estate  before  his  father 
had  shown  any  disposition  to  resign  the  management  of 
it.  It  has  been  understood,  ever  since  the  war  with  Prance 
created  the  new  German  Empire,  that  for  the  lifetime  of 
its  founders  the  right  of  determining  the  policy  it  should 
pursue,  and  the  means  by  which  its  safety  should  be  ensured, 
must  remain  in  their  hands. 

Yet  underneath  the  pageant  of  Tuesday  there  must 
have  been  suppressed  many  misgivings.  The  Empeiior 
himself  perhaps  found  in  the  perfection  of  the  militaiy 
spectacle  enough  to  occupy  all  his  thoughts.  Nor  are 
German  affairs  at  this  moment  without  features  that  are 
calculated  to  give  him  hope  for  the  future  as  well  as  satis- 
faction in  the  present.  The  war  with  the  Catholic  Church 
seems  pretty  nearly  at  an  end,  and  there  may  have  been 
times  when  the  thought  that  he  was  playing  the  part  of  a 
persecutor  has  given  real  annoyance  to  the  Emperor's  or- 
thodox soul.  He  has  never  been  very  fond  of  Parliamentary 
government,  and  Parliamentary  government  is  now  reduced 
to  a  state  of  impotent  submission  to  find  a  parallel  to  which 
we  have  to  go  back  a  good  many  years  in  Prussian  history. 
He  is  opposed,  alike  as  sovereign  and  as  soldier,  to  any  in- 
terference with  the  military  expenditure,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  intervals  at  which  the  Budget  has  to  bo 
debated  may  be  as  long  again  as  they  have  hitherto  been. 
There  is  much  in  all  this  to  cheer  the  Emperor's  heart, 
and  to  persuade  him  that  he  will  leave  his  country  in  no 
way  gone  back  from  the  highest  point  to  which  it  has 
been  his  good  fortune  to  advance  it.  It  is  these  very 
circumstances,  however,  that  will  excite  alarm  in  less 
hopeful  though  younger  minds.  The  success  will  seem  to 
them  to  be  too  complete  to  be  lasting.  They  will  ask 
themselves  how  long  a  country,  which  is  far  from  being 
one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  can  bear  the  strain 
of  a  military  system  which  costs  men  as  well  as  money, 
and  makes  such  heavy  demands  in  both  kinds.  They  will 
remember  that,  if  the  subordination  of  Parliament  deprives 
the  opponents  of  that  system  of  some  at  least  of  the  op- 
portunities they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  of  criticizing  it, 
it  closes  up  the  principal  outlet  for  whatever  discontent 
the  system  excites,  and  so  raises  up  a  barrier  which  may 
prove  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  nation  to  whom  in  the  last  resort  the 
Government  is  responsible.  They  will  fear  that  the  desire 
for  employing  these  magnificent  troops  will  be  fostered  by 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  them,  and  will  view  with 
uneasiness  each  fresh  instance  of  a  tendency  to  deprive 
German  policy  of  the  checks,  however  imperfect  they  may 
be,  which  the  supervision  of  Parliament  has  hitherto  in 
some  degree  supplied. 

It  is  singular  to  look  back  to  the  contradiction  which 
events  have  given  to  many  of  the  predictions  which 
were  in  favour  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
A  nation  in  arms  was  then  regarded  by  many  people  as  a 
kind  of  security  against  aggression  on  the  part  of  sovereigns. 
An  army  of  the  kind  with  which  Europe  had  previously  been 
acquainted  was  supposed  to  have  the  demerit  of  being  at 
the  call  of  any  ambitious  sovereign  or  powerful  monarch. 
The  soldier  was  a  being  distinct  from  the  citizen,  animated 
by  different  desires  and  amenable  to  different  induce- 
ments. A  sovereign  could  make  it  worth  his  soldiers' 
while  to  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them. 
With  civilians  he  would  have  no  such  power.  They  would 
fight  in  defence  of  t  heir  homes,  but  when  these  were  secured, 
they  would  want  to  enjoy  the  peace  they  had  conquered, 
and  to  return  to  their  wives  and  children.  We  bow  know 
that  the  whole  of  this  apparently  common -sense  theory  is 
false.  The  German  army,  instead  of  being  a  less  perfect 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  creators  than  one  framed 
on  a  different  mcwM  &as  proved  to  be  only  more  per- 
fect. After  nine  years  of  peace,  the  universal  return  to  the 
wives  and  the  children  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  German 
soldier  is  like  any  other  soldier.  The  militaiy  temper 
overpowers  the  citizen  temper  for  the  time  being  just  as 
completely  as  though  the  nation  had  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  paid  soldiers,  instead  of  taking  up  arms  itself. 
There  was  another  delusion  current  about  the  same  time, 
which  saw,  in  the  comparatively  trifling  figures  of  the 
German  military  estimates,  a  standing  rebuke  to  Eng- 
lishmen for  the  greatly  larger  sums  which  they  choose  to 
throw  away  on  a  very  much  smaller  army.  The  experi- 
ence of  Continental  Europe  has  by  this  time  convinced 
most  people  that,  whatever  merits  a  system  of  univeisal 
service  may  possess,  superior  cheapness  is  not  one  of 
them.     To  take  some  of  the  best  years  of  a  man*s 
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working  life  is  a  more,  not  a  less,  impoverishing  process 
than  to  take  the  largest  possible  percentage  of  his  earnings. 
One  more  error  about  the  German  military  system  has 
yielded  to  the  teaching  of  actual  facts.  There  -were  thoso 
who  believed  that  this  army  would  remain  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  what  could  be  done  by  enlightened  devotion  to  a 
patriotic  end.  Germany,  after  using  her  troops  to  emanci- 
pate herself  from  Austria  and  to  defend  herself  against 
France,  would  be  able  to  lay  down  her  weapons  with  the 
consciousness  that  other  Powers  had  been  sulliciently 
warned  not  to  provoke  her  to  take  them  up  again. 
Instead  of  this,  the  one  feeling  awakened  on  the  Conti- 
nent by  Sedan,  and  all  that  has  followed  on  Sedan,  has  been 
desperate  emulation.  From  1870  onwards,  France  has  been 
arming,  Austria  has  been  arming,  Russia  has  been  arming, 
Italy  has  been  arming.  The  only  thought  in  the  minds  of 
any  one  of  these  Powers  has  been  a  fear  lest,  with  all  their 
efforts,  they  should  not  be  armed  soon  enough.  The  spec- 
tacle of  this  rivalry  has  naturally  enough  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Germany  to  disband  a  single  regiment.  Now  that 
all  these  Powers  have  followed  her  example,  she  is  relatively 
no  stronger  than  she  was  before  she  had  begun  to  make  her 
army  what  it  is.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  example  has  been 
followed  to  good  purpose,  she  is  relatively  weaker.  The  hints 
that  have  already  been  given  of  a  coming  increase  in  the 
German  army  are  only  the  expression  of  the  feeling  which 
.this  prospect  naturally  calls  forth.  Such  an  increase  can 
but  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  compe- 
ting armies,  and  the  process  must  to  all  appearance  go  on 
until,  every  man  being  a  soldier,  the  size  of  each  army  is  de- 
termined absolutely  by  the  population  of  each  country. 


ENGLISH  LANDOWNERS. 


THE  English  landowner,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  held 
to  be  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  is  not  at  present  in 
an  enviable  position.  His  rents  are  likely  to  be  forced 
down,  and  sometimes,  notwithstanding  reductions,  his 
farms  are  thrown  on  his  hands.  If  by  some  exceptional 
good  fortune  he  escapes  material  embai'rassment,  he  finds 
his  class  assailed  by  innumerable  critics  and  projectors  who 
fasten  on  landlords,  like  eagles  assembling  round  a  carcass, 
as  victims  who  are  few  in  number,  who  are  already 
suffering  distress,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have  no  friends. 
Capitalists  who  have  invested  their  money  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  in  land  for  the  sake  of  absolute  security  find 
that  they  have  unexpectedly  become  responsible,  not  to 
their  families,  nor  even  to  their  tenants,  but  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  for  making  the  most  profitable  use  of  their 
estates.  Mr.  Boyd  Kinneae,  writing  in  the  Fortniyldhj 
lia-ieic,  asserts  that  the  State  has  the  fullest  possible  right  to 
fix  such  conditions  as  it  thinks  fit  on  the  possession  of  land. 
"  Those  who  are  disposed  to  view  property  as  something 
"  sacred  and  inviolable  ought  to  remember  that  there  are 
"  no  rights  of  property  except  what  the  law  confers.  No 
"  one  could  preserve  his  property  for  an  hour  by  his  unaided 
*  prowess  ;  it  is  the  power  of  the  State  which  secures  him  in 
"  its  quiet  enjoyment ;  and,  when  the  State  uses  its  power, 
"  it  is  entitled  to  pi-escribe  the  terms  and  the  extent  of  its 
"  aid."  At  some  mythical  time  land  was  held  only  for 
life,  reverting  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  the  grantee. 
Mr.  Kinneae  might  have  added  that  several  centuries 
earlier  land  was  perhaps  held  in  common  on  the  system 
which  still  survives  in  Russia.  The  purchaser  of  land  has 
some  reason  to  complain  that  the  State  allowed  him  to 
buy  w  ithout  announcing  the  conditions  which  are  now  to 
be  imposed.  If  no  man  a  right  to  an  acre  of  land 
except  at  the  win  of  the  State,  he  has  eqnally  little  right 
to  an  unconditioned  6hillius  Mr.  Kinneae  says  that  the 
Succession  duties  are  an  embodiment,  of  the  rio-ht  of  the 
State  to  resume  possession  of  land.  The  Legacy  duties, 
which  are  of  much  older  date,  must  equally  embody  the 
right  of  the  State  to  appropriate  to  itself  money  and  chattels. 
Mr.  Kinneae's  inferences  are  somewhat  less  revolutionary 
than  his  arbitrary  and  capricious  premisses.  He  suggests 
that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  own  more  land  than  he 
can  occupy,  so  that  a  farmer  could  not  bring  up  his  son  as 
a  tradesman  except  on  condition  that  the  townsman  would 
forfeit  his  inheritance.  Being,  however,  like  most  anarchi- 
cal projectors,  in  a  hnrry  to  propound  a  crotchet  of  his 
own,  Mr.  Kinneae  passes  over  for  the  time  the  expro- 
priation of  all  owners  except  actual  farmers.  When  he 
resumes  the  scheme,  he  ought  in  consistency  to  turn  out 


of  their  farms  all  unskilled  or  indolent  cultivators.  The 
assumption  that  the  community  has  a  right  to  enforce  by 
law  the  greatest  possible  production  would  apply  to  every 
industrial  occupation.  When  Feancia  wras  Dictator  of 
Paraguay,  he  acted  consistently  on  Mr.  Kinneae's  prin- 
ciple by  punishing  unskilful  artisans  as  well  as  negligent 
farmers.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  sound  distinction 
between  food  and  commodities  which  can  be  exchanged 
for  food. 

Mr.  Kinneae  passes  over  with  indifference  or  faint  ap- 
proval the  ordinary  measures  by  which  rival  theorists 
propose  to  encourage  cultivation.  To  simplify  convey- 
ances, to  abolish  or  restrict  settlements  and  entails,  or  to 
adopt  the  French  law  of  compulsory  division,  might,  in 
Mr.  Kinneae's  judgment,  be  more  or  less  advantageous. 
His  own  favourite  and  perhaps  original  scheme  is  that 
borrowing  on  mortgage  and  creation  of  charges  on 
land  should  be  abolished,  or  should  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  law.  No  man,  if  his  proposal  were 
adopted,  could  either  provide  for  a  widow  and  children 
by  legacies  secured  on  his  landed  estate,  or  borrow  money, 
however  urgently  required  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land.  In  all  cases  Mr.  Kinneae  would  force  him  to  sell,  so 
that  land  would  always  have  a  single  and  absolute  owner, 
and  that  a  fanciful  taste  for  symmetrical  simplicity  might 
be  gratified.  In  this  matter,  as  throughout  his  essay,  the 
writer  leaves  personalty  out  of  consideration.  Share  cer- 
tificates may  still  be  deposited  as  security  with  bankers, 
bills  of  sale  may  be  given  by  debtors,  and  pawnbrokers  are 
to  pursue  their  vocation  in  peace.  The  mortgagee  of  land 
alone  is  to  be  converted  into  a  simple  contract  creditor. 
Mortgages,  if  they  are  evils,  are  not  confined  to  the  large 
estates  of  England.  The  peasant  freeholds  of  France  are 
burdened  with  mortgages  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions ; 
and  it  was  lately  asserted  that  in  one  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural States  of  the  American  Union — Illinois,  Ohio,  or  Min- 
nesota— the  majority  of  farms  are  mortgaged  to  their  full 
value.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  modern  commentator  on 
social  and  economic  questions  to  reverse  the  doctrine  that 
every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  affairs.  Land- 
owners in  all  countries  find  it  convenient  to  borrow  money 
on  their  property  ;  but  Mr.  Kinneae  thinks  that  mortgages 
are  mischievous,  and  Mr.  Kinneae  finds  admission  for  his 
speculations  into  the  Fortaiglithj  Review.  He  might  have 
drawn  a  plausible  illustration  of  his  opinion  from  the 
relations  between  Hindoo  peasants  and  village  money- 
lenders. In  their  case  the  regularity  and  certainty  of 
English  procedure  have  aggravated  the  evil,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  necessary  to  deprive  the  usurer  of 
the  power  of  foreclosure ;  but  the  utmost  caution  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  national  usages.  Prohibition  of 
any  form  of  loan  is  found  by  experience  to  increase  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  English  landlord  who  is  to  be  the 
unhappy  subject  of  Mr.  Kinneae's  experiment  would  be 
forced  to  borrow  money  on  policies  of  insurance,  at  per- 
haps double  the  cost  of  a  freehold  mortgage.  His 
power  of  making  the  most  of  his  land  would  not  be  in- 
creased by  the  reduction  of  his  income. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Bear  proposes  in  a  more 
reasonable  spirit  large  alterations  in  the  law  affecting  land. 
He  quotes  with  just  praise  Mr.  Joseph  Kat's  posthumous 
work  on  "  Free  Trade  in  Land."  The  arguments  against 
the  accumulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands  have  never  been 
more  forcibly  stated  than  by  Mr.  Kay,  who  had  for  many 
years  studied  the  tenure  of  land  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  One  great  evil  which  lay  outside  the  scope 
of  his  argument  consists  in  the  political  weakness  of  the 
landowners,  who  formerly  exercised  almost  paramount 
power.  It  has  been  often  and  justly  said  that  the  Corn 
Laws  would  never  have  been  repealed  if  land  in 
England  had  been  subdivided  as  in  France.  Wild  pro- 
jects like  those  of  Mr.  Kinnear  would  be  summarily  sup- 
pressed if  they  were  not  directed  against  a  small  minority. 
Mr.  Beae  cordially  agrees  with  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  Farmers'  League  which  has  been  formed  in  pre- 
paration for  the  general  election ;  but  he  dwells  less  on 
the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  than  on  the 
laws  which  enable  owners  to  protect  their  estates  from 
subdivision  for  long  terms  of  years.  Farm  tenants  have 
for  the  most  part  no  dislike  to  large  estates.  Great  pro- 
prietors are  generally  the  most  liberal  landlords,  except  in 
comparatively  rare  cases  where  estates  have  been  held  by 
gamblers  or  spendthrifts.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
a  score  or  a  hundred  of  wealthy  noblemen  whose  farms 
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and  homesteads  bear  marks  of  the  most  liberal  and  ju- 
dicious expenditure.  Prudent  tenants  cannot  but  see 
that  with  large  estates  large  farms  would  tend  to  dis- 
appear. The  agricultural  capitalist  could  seldom  afford  to 
sink  in  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  the  money  which  in 
good  seasons  brings  him  in  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  as  invested 
in  his  business.  The  smaller  proprietors  who  are  not  absolute 
masters  of  their  own  property  are  less  desirable  landlords. 
Mr.  Kay  shows  in  detail  how  property  may  be  tied  up  by 
two  or  three  successive  settlements  for  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years.  The  power  of  sale  which  is  contained  in  modern 
wills  and  settlements  throws  no  additional  land  into  the 
market,  because  the  trustees  are  ordinarily  directed  to 
reinvest  the  purchase-money  in  land. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  small  capitalists  down  to 
thrifty  labourers  should  have  opportunities  of  buying  land 
for  their  own  occupation.  It  is  indeed  not  certain  that 
the  abolition  of  settlements  might  not  in  some  instances 
tend  to  increase  the  size  of  estates ;  but  in  other  cases  pro- 
perties would  be  broken  up  ;  and,  until  the  experiment  is 
tried,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  result  with  certainty. 
The  present  depression  of  agricultural  industry  weighs  with 
least  severity  on  small  farmers  in  hill  districts,  who  employ 
little  or  no  hired  labour.  Rural  artisans  and  workmen  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  small  freeholds  would  have 
an  advantage  over  large  occupiers  in  some  kinds  of  produce. 
Poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  milk,  are  in  many 
districts  insufficiently  supplied,  because  the  farmer  on  a 
large  scale  concentrates  his  attention  on  corn,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  It  may  be  well  for  landowners  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  notion  of  a  change  in  the  law  of 
devise  and  settlement.  They  may  find  some  consolation 
for  the  disturbance  of  their  family  traditions  in  the  in- 
creased value  which  would  attach  to  their  property.  The 
cost  and  uncertainty  of  examining  titles  cannot  be  over- 
come by  any  other  means.  If  every  man  were  absolute 
owner  of  his  estate,  he  might  sell  it  as  easily  and  cheaply 
as  a  railway  share.  If  he  left  his  children  without  pro- 
vision, they  would  only  suffer  the  consequences  of  his 
criminal  negligence.  Almost  all  moderate  advocates  of 
changes  in  the  law  of  land  at  present  propose  to  maintain 
entire  freedom  of  making  wills.  The  law  of  primogeniture 
will  perhaps  soon  yield  to  popular  clamour;  but  there 
will  be  no  reason  why  eldest  sons  should  not  continue, 
according  to  the  common  phrase,  to  be  made.  The  sup- 
posed hardships  of  younger  children  under  the  present  law 
deserve  little  or  no  consideration.  The  cadet  of  a  ducal 
family  is  much  better  off  in  position  and  in  income  than  he 
would  have  been  if  the  estate  had  been  equally  divided 
among  children  for  two  or  three  generations.  It  is  possible 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  freeholds  might  tend  to 
make  the  landmore  productive.  It  is  much  more  certain  that 
such  a  change  would  add  to  the  security  of  property.  The 
operation  would  be  effectually  prevented  by  Mr.  Kinnear's 
plan  of  prohibiting  mortgages.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
when  a  tenant  buys  the  freehold  of  his  farm,  he  borrows 
on  the  land  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money. 
Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  whole  subject  will  do 
well  to  study  Mr.  Kay's  instructive  book. 


M.  EDMOND  ABOUT  ON  THE  FERRY  BILL. 

ENGLISHMEN  have  not  hitherto  looked  with  much 
admiration  at  the  Education  Bill  which  bids  fair  to 
make  M.  Ferry  immortal.  Neither  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  no  business  of  theirs  which  is  pretty  general  among 
them,  nor  the  disposition  to  sympathize  with  the  French 
Republican  Government  which  is  almost  universal  among 
Liberals,  nor  the  approbation  of  anything  that  tends  to 
injure  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  is  common 
among  a  large  number  of  Protestants,  has  prevented  them 
from  speaking  with  their  usual  freedom  in  condemnation 
of  it.  Consequently  a  Frenchman  who  comes  forward  in 
an  English  magazine  to  defend  this  measure  has  an  un- 
usual claim  to  be  heard.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
appeal  to  courtesy  and  fair  play  on  behalf  of  M.  Edmond 
About.  We  should  in  any  case  read  what  he  had  to  say 
for  our  own  sakes.  The  Ferry  Bill  could  not  havo  found 
a  better  advocate  before  an  English  tribunal.  If  his 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  does  not  convince  his  op- 
ponents, it  will  be  either  because  they  are  deaf  to  in- 
genious and  telling  argument,  or  because  M.  About  is 
hampered  with  a  hopelessly  bad  cause. 

M.  About  begins  by  correcting  what  he  holds  to  be  an 


error  of  description.  The  Ferry  Bill  is  no  longer  the 
Ferry  Bill.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  its  sitting  of 
the  9th  of  July  last  took  possession  of  the  measure.  M. 
About  knows,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  connect 
the  Ferry  Bill  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  to  be  connected  with  the  country. 
Well,  says  M.  About,  what  can  be  easier  than  to  do  this  ? 
The  adventure  of  the  16th  of  May  was  so  universally  as- 
sociated with  the  clergy  that  the  millions  who  elected  the 
present  majority  of  the  French  Parliament  may  be  regarded 
as  having  voted,  not  only  for  the  Republic  against  the 
Empire  or  the  Monarchy,  "  but  also  for  the  Liberal  element 
"  against  the  Clerical  one."  More  than  this,  the  Deputies 
know  that  in  two  years  their  mandate  expires.  Conse- 
quently they  diligently  watch  the  minds  of  their  electors, 
and  keep  up  daily  communications  with  them.  They 
voted  the  Ferry  Bill  "  under  the  direct  inspiration  of 
"  their  constituents."  It  is  the  Bill,  not  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  only,  not  of  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  only,  but  of  two-thirds  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  M.  About,  that,  assuming  his 
estimate  of  public  feeling  to  be  correct,  all  that  follows 
from  it  is  that  we  should  be  slower  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion against  the  Bill.  Much  more  than  two-thirds  of 
England  and  Scotland  voted  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  and  the  result  proved  that  much  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  England  and  Scotland  were  wrong.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ferry  Bill  is  bad,  the  greater  support  it 
secures  the  more  mischief  it  will  do.  There  are  subjects 
on  which  it  is  highly  inexpedient  for  two-thirds  of  a 
country  to  insist  on  forcing  their  doctrines  on  the  remain- 
ing third.  But  M.  About's  reasoning  does  not  convince 
us  that  two-thirds  of  the  country  have  voted  the 
Ferry  Bill.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  of  the 
1 6th  of  May,  1877,  was  generally  associated  with  the 
Clericals ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  issue  lay  between  a 
Republican  and  Liberal  Government  and  a  clerical  and 
reactionary  Government,  the  electors  pronounced  an  un- 
mistakable decision.  But  the  issue  of  1879  ^s  n0^  the 
issue  of  1877.  In  1877  the  electors  had  in  effect  to  say 
under  what  institutions  they  wished  to  live,  and  the  majo- 
rity in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  embodies  the  answer  to 
that  question.  The  vote  of  the  Chamber  the  other  day 
had  to  do  with  the  spirit  in  which  these  institutions  shall 
be  administered,  and  the  men  who  represent  the  views  of 
the  electors  on  the  former  point  do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent them  on  the  latter.  M.  About  argues  that  they  do, 
because  the  vote  of  1877  was  an  anti-clerical  vote.  But  it 
may  have  been  an  anti-clerical  vote  only  in  so  far  as  the  cleri- 
cals were  believed  to  be  hostile  to  the  Republic,  and,  if  so, 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  as  to  the  relations  which  the 
electors  desire  to  see  maintained  between  the  triumphant 
Republic  and  the  vanquished  clergy.  The  Ferry  Bill 
is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given  to  a  defeated  foe.  There  may  be  many  among  the 
conquerors  who,  now  that  it  has  been  definitively  settled 
which  is  the  stronger,  are  anxious  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  their  former  adversaries.  If  so,  they  may  have  been 
consistent  opponents  of  the  Government  of  the  1 6th  of 
May,  and  yet  be  opponents,  not  of  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment, but  of  the  particular  step  which  the  Republican 
Government  has  taken.  As  regards  the  daily  communica- 
tions that  pass  between  the  deputies  and  the  electors, 
they  prove  very  little.  The  electors  with  whom  candidates 
have  most  to  do  are  the  regular  party  voters,  and  they, 
no  doubt,  will  vote  at  the  next  election  as  they  voted  at 
the  last.  But  outside  the  strict  party  voters  there  is 
a  large  body  of  electors  who  only  vote  wien  they  are 
strongly  moved,  and  who  have  littlo  or  no  connexion 
with  party  organizations.  Thpj--»oted  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  1877  because  tney  did  not  want  to  see  the 
Republic  overturned.  If  an  election  were  held  this 
autumn,  they  might  vote  against  the  Government  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  present  system  of  education 
overturned. 

In  his  defence  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  deal 
with  University  degrees,  M.  About  tries  to  show  that  the 
changes  they  will  effect  really  amount  to  nothing.  They  are 
simply  "  a  new  edition,  slightly  modified,  of  the  1875  *aw> 
"  which  is  thought  so  highly  of  by  all  clericals.  Higher 
"  education  is  free  ;  we  have  all  of  us  the  right  to  compete 
"  with  the  State  faculties."  But  under  the  law  of  1875  this 
competition  takes  place  before  a  mixed  Examining  Board 
in  which  the  free  Universities  and  the  State  University  are 
alike  represented.    Under  the  proposed  law  it  would  take 
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place  before  an  Examining  Board  in  which  the  State 
University  alone  is  represented.  If  M.  Ferry's  argument 
is  worth  anything,  it  goes  to  show  that  it  would  be  no 
disadvantage  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  if  the  right  of 
examining  for  degrees  were  taken  away  f  rom  them,  provided 
that  they  were  allowed  to  send  their  students  to  be  examined 
by  the  University  of  London.  That  might  be  a  much  better 
arrangement  in  itself,  but  it  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
than  "  a  new  edition,  slightly  modified,"  of  the  existing 
arrangement.  M.  About  contends  that  the  change  proposed 
in  the  Ferry  Bill  is  "  the  only  means  of  preventing  the 
"  usurpation  and  counterfeiting  of  degrees,  and  of  securing 
"  a  fair  and  honest  competition  in  the  domain  of  know- 
"  ledge  and  talent."  Undoubtedly  if  this  statement  can 
be  made  good  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  but  it  seems 
strange,  first,  that,  if  the  usurpation  and  counterfeiting  of 
degrees  is  inevitable  under  the  present  law,  no  single  case 
of  such  usurpation  and  counterfeiting  should  have  been 
discovered  during  the  four  years  that  the  law  has  been  in 
operation  ;  and  next,  that  it  should  be  beyond  the  ingenuity 
of  Frenchmen  to  devise  an  examining  body  which  shall 
give  confidence  alike  to  the  free  and  the  State  Univer- 
sities that  their  students  will  receive  fair  play.  It 
is  not  this  part  of  the  Bill,  however,  that  has  excited 
most  comment  in  foreign  countries,  or  most  opposition 
in  France.  The  part  of  M.  About's  article  that  will 
be  read  with  most  interest  is  his  defence  of  the  7th 
Clause,  the  clause  which  forbids  any  person  "  belonging 
"  to  an  unauthorized  religious  community  ...  to  govern 
"  a  public  or  private  educational  establishment  of  whatso- 
"  ever  order  or  to  give  instruction  therein."  M.  Abodt's 
justification  of  this  provision  is  founded  partly  on  the 
limitation  of  its  scope,  and,  secondly,  on  its  absolute 
necessity.  It  leaves,  he  says,  quoting  M.  Ferry,  1,650,000 
children  under  instruction  by  members  of  religious 
communities,  while  it  only  affects  16,000  children  so 
taught.  By  the  side  of  a  measure  which  strains  at 
this  extremely  small  gnat  and  swallows  so  very  large 
a  camel,  M.  Madier  de  Montjau's  rejected  amendment, 
which  would  have  forbidden  religious  communities  with- 
out exception  to  direct  or  teach  in  schools,  seems 
rational.  Why  is  the  country  to  be  disturbed  from  one 
end  to  the  other  to  set  free  sixteen  thousand  children 
from  the  grasp  of  the  religious  communities  when  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  are  to  be  left  enslaved  ?  It  would  not 
do  to  say  that  the  sixteen  thousand  are  only  the  first 
fruits  of  the  larger  number,  and  M.  Ferry's  proposal  only 
a  stepping-stone  to  M.  Madier  de  Montjau's,  for  that  is 
precisely  what  the  enemies  of  the  Bill  are  constantly 
declaring.  So  M.  About  takes  refuge  in  the  distinction 
between  recognized  and  non-recognized  orders.  It  is 
against  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  orders  which  have  a 
foreign  General  that  France  wages  war.  The  communities 
which  "  have  a  French  citizen  at  their  head"  she  "autho- 
"  rizes  and  encourages."  It  is  well  that  this  statement 
appears  in  an  English  dress.  We  question  whether  M. 
About  would  venture  to  make  it  before  an  audience  of 
his  own  countrymen.  The  reputation  of  authorizing 
and  encouraging  any  religious  community  whatever 
would  be  fatal  to  any  Government  which  relies  on  the 
support  of  the  advanced  Left.  But  these  unauthorized 
orders,  says  M.  About,  teach  their  pupils  to  "  treat 
"  with  contempt  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our 
"  forefathers  built  modern  society  and  instil  in  them 
hatred  of  the  Revolution."  Is  M.  About  prepared  to  pro- 
oe  M.  Taine  ?  Because,  if  he  is  not,  we  do  not  see 
mucK  use  m  making  all  this  outcry  about  the  Jesuits. 
±  or  one  yonth  who  has  learned  to  dislike  the  Revolution 
m  a  Jesuit  sckool,  ten  probably  have  learned  the  same 
lesson  from  the  second  volume  of  Les  Origmes  de  la  France 
Contemporavne.  The  Jesuits  W«  resolved,  says  M.  About, 
to  gain  possession  of  the  middle  classes  We  should  have 
thought  this  a  sufficiently  hopeless  enterprise,  considering 
how  thoroughly  Voltairian  the  French  hounjcoisic  is  But 
if  it  can  be  brought  about  it  will  be  by  the  irritation  which 
the  bourgeoisie^  will  feel  when  they  see  themselves  denied 
the  liberty  which  is  accorded  to  the  lower  classes— the 
iberty  of  sending  their  sons  to  the  schools  which  suit 
their  purpose  best.  It  will  be  easy  to  replace  the  Jesuit 
teachers  by  others  equally  hostile  to  the  Revolution 
belonging  to  an  authorized  order ;  but  the  anger  felt  at 
bi  ng  forced  to  make  the  change  may  not  subside  when 
the  change  has  been  shown  to  have  left  tbin~<  just  where 
they  were.  ; 


MR.  RAIKES  AT  CHESTER. 

THE  melancholy  necessity  of  making  election  speeches 
continues  to  press  on  candidates  of  both  parties. 
Mr.  Raikes  has  addressed  to  a  meeting  of  Chester  Conser- 
vatives an  indignant  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  late 
speech  in  recommendation  of  Mr.  Lawley.  The  city  of 
Chester  is  well  and  creditably  represented  by  two  mem- 
bers of  opposite  parties,  who  have,  as  it  happens,  acquired 
reputation  in  the  discharge  of  the  same  office.  When  a 
Liberal  Government  is  formed,  Mr.  Dodson  will  be  justi- 
fied in  looking  higher  than  to  his  former  post  of  Chair- 
man of  Committees.  He  would  be  one  among  several 
respectable  pretenders  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  he  might  perhaps  be  appointed  Home  Secre- 
tary. His  local  opponents  have  hitherto  not  wished  to 
disturb  him  in  his  seat ;  but  they  will  now  probably  think 
themselves  bound  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Liberal 
party.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  representation  of 
constituencies  were  more  frequently  divided.  There  are 
probably  at  Chester  large  numbers  of  voters  on  either  side 
who  may  reasonably  wish  that  their  opinions  should  be 
expressed  in  Parliament.  Moderate  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  are  perhaps  only  divided  by  habit  and  connexion  ; 
and  they  are  not  shocked  by  the  votes  of  either  of  their 
members.  Mr.  Raikes  is  younger  than  Mr.  Dodson,  and 
soon  after  his  entrance  into  Parliament  he  was  promoted 
to  the  responsible  office  of  Chairman  of  Committees.  His 
task  proved  to  be  more  arduous  than  the  duties  of  the 
same  post  when  they  were  discharged  by  Mr.  Dodson. 
Obstruction  has  been  invented  during  his  tenure  of  office ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  habitually  practised  in  Committee 
than  when  the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Raikes  to  preserve  order  against  deliberate 
attempts  to  disturb  it,  and  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible 
freedom  of  debate.  He  has  not  unfrequently  been 
himself  an  object  of  personal  attack,  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  has  acquired  the  respect  of  the  House  by  the 
dignity,  the  good  temper,  and  the  judicial  fairness  with 
which  he  has  encountered  unprecedented  difficulties. 
In  his  speech  at  Rhyl  he  acknowledged  the  cordial  sup- 
port which  he  had  received  from  the  leaders  of  both 
parties.  One  of  the  soundest  traditions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  its  respect  for  its  own  officers,  and  its  ready 
appreciation  of  their  impartiality  and  firmness.  The 
Chairman  of  Committees  is  not  entitled  by  custom  to  the 
ceremonious  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  Speaker ;  but  he 
presides  during  half  the  debates  of  the  Session  on  occa- 
sions when  the  rules  of  debate  are  less  strict  than  when 
the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair.  As  he  is  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  the  Chairman  necessarily  belongs 
to  a  party ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  he  observes  a  judicial 
neutrality. 

Mr.  R  aikes  would  have  acted  more  prudently  if  he  had 
preserved  his  equanimity  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's visit  to  Chester.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  be 
annoyed  and  disappointed  by  the  denunciation  of  the  truce 
between  parties  which  has  now  lasted  for  five  or  six  years; 
but  the  introduction  to  the  constituency  of  a  second  Liberal 
candidate  is  undeniably  consistent  with  the  rules  of  party 
warfare.  Whether  or  not  it  becomes  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
manage  elections  in  person  is  a  question  of  dignity  and 
fitness  which  principally  concerns  himself.  At  Chester  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  friendly  act  to  a  connexion 
of  his  own,  who  is  also  related  to  the  most  powerful 
family  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  might  have  been  ex« 
pected,  Mr.  Gladstone  overshadowed  his  young  candidate, 
whose  speech  probably  sounded  tame  in  comparison  with 
his  patron's  vehement  eloquence.  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
nothing  of  which  Mr.  Raikes  had  personally  a  right  to 
complain,  for  he  was  comparing,  not  the  claims  or  quali- 
ties of  rival  candidates,  but  the  merits  of  two  great  parties. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  say  anything  new  in 
abuse  of  the  Government.  The  only  fault  which  he  im- 
puted to  Mr.  Raikes  was  his  undeniable  support  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Administration.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  make  allowance  for  a  party  leader  who  vitu- 
perated his  adversaries,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  excuse 
of  personal  predilection.  Stern  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  blood  or  friendship  may  be  laudable,  but  it  is  not  at- 
tractive^ If  Mr.  Lawley  had  been  a  veteran  politician, 
lu's  distinguished  relative  would  have  expatiated  on  the 
claims  which  he  might  have  established  by  public  service. 
In  the  particular  case  it  was  equally  appropriate  to  dwell  on 
the  candidate's  youth  and  on  his  family  associations.  Even 
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the  remarkable  assumption  that  a  division  of  seats  proves 
that  the  Liberals  are  in  a  majority  could  have  been  in  no 
way  offensive  to  Mr.  Raikes.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  proves  to 
have  been  mistaken,  the  present  Conservative  member  will 
be  safe,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Dodson  may  lose  his  seat.  After 
all,  the  heir  of  a  wealthy  and  titled  landowner  may  perhaps 
not  be  dangerously  active  in  the  task  of  overthrowing  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  present  Duke  of  West- 
minster, though  he  is  a  consistent  Liberal,  took  the 
principal  part  twelve  years  ago  in  defeating  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Reform  Bill.  His  nephew  will  have  time  to  con- 
sider whether  his  public  duty  requires  him  to  give  revo- 
lutionary votes. 

During  the  recess  Mr.  Raikes  may  probably  be  released 
from  the  reserve  which  is  imposed  upon  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  give  way  to  undignified  irritation. 
His  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone  will  do  its  object  little  harm, 
while  it  throws  doubt  on  Mr.  Raikes' s  discretion.  His 
acknowledgment  of  the  support  which  he  had  received 
from  both  parties  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  was  used 
to  point  an  utterly  irrelevant  contrast  between  the  other 
Liberal  leaders  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  the  generous 
conduct  of  Lord  Hartington  and  his  friends  there  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Raikes,  one  exception.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had,  he  complained,  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
public  duty  to  denounce  the  man  whose  position  in 
Parliament  could  only  rest  on  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  all  parties.  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  in  fact,  not 
denounced  Mr.  Raikes,  though  he  advised  the  electors 
of  Chester  to  return  Mr.  Lawlet  in  his  place;  but,  if 
any  Liberal  politician  thinks  fit  to  oppose  Mr.  Raikes, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by  a  claim  to  immunity 
as  Chairman  of  Committees.  The  duties  of  the  office 
and  its  privileges  are  strictly  confined  not  only  to  the 
Session,  but  to  the  actual  occupation  of  the  Chair.  It  has 
never  been  understood  that  the  seat  of  a  Chairman  of 
Committees  was  held  on  a  more  permanent  tenure  than 
that  of  any  private  member.  Mr.  Dodson  would  have  been 
equally  forced  to  retire  from  the  representation  of  East 
Sussex  at  the  last  election,  if  he  had  up  to  that  time  re- 
tained his  Parliamentary  office.  An  attempt  to  turn  Mr. 
Raikes  out  of  the  representation  of  Chester  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  "  the  very  instincts  which  should  guide  English- 
"  men  in  dealing  with  one  another  "  ;  nor  does  support  of 
Mr.  Lawley  "  trample  on  the  traditions  of  English  gentle- 
"  men,  and  throw  under  foot  those  principles  which  actuate 
"  in  every  sphere  of  life  an  Englishman,  whether  nobleman 
"  or  workman."  It  is  neither  an  instinct  of  gentlemen 
nor  a  principle  of  Englishmen  that  Mr.  Raikes  should 
occupy  an  uncontested  seat  for  Chester.  He  was  perfectly 
justified  in  saying  anything  which  bethought  true  and  effec- 
tive against  Mr.  Gladstone  or  his  party  ;  but  mere  scolding 
is  the  least  forcible  of  all  modes  of  controversy.  If  Mr. 
Raikes  really  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  capacity 
as  "  an  electioneering  agent  "  is  "  the  best  agent  for  that 
"  side  which  he  opposes,"  he  would  be  grateful  for  the  in- 
discretion which  he  so  angrily  denounces. 

A  member  holding  a  secondary  rank  in  his  party  and  in 
Parliament  might  not  ungracefully  decline  a  conflict  with 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Raikes  injudiciously  asserted  or  im- 
plied that  none  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measures  had  pro- 
duced any  good  result.  "  Did  anybody,"  he  ironically 
asked,  "  get  his  case  tried  any  quicker  or  cheaper  than 
"he  did  years  ago?"  Students  of  professional  contro- 
versy may  fairly  admit  their  inability  to  decide,  in  the 
presence  of  conflicting  assertions,  whether  anybody  since 
the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act  gets  his  case  tried 
quicker  or  cheaper  than  before.  The  balance  of  autho- 
rity seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  measure ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  its  merits  or  results,  the  Judicature  Act 
was  passed  by  Lord  Cairns  as  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
present  Government.  Lord  Selborne  had  proposed  a 
similar  measure,  but  the  failure  which  Mr.  Raikes  attri- 
butes to  the  Act  must  be  the  fault  of  his  own  party.  To 
Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  arguments  he  gives  the  irrelevant 
reply  that  the  expenditure  of  the  present  Ministry  has  been 
caused  by  the  mistaken  parsimony  of  their  predecessors. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  dwelt,  not  only  on  the  extravagant 
outlay  which  he  imputed  to  the  Government,  but  more 
especially  on  the  mode  in  which  money  had  been  provided. 
He  has  always  insisted,  with  perhaps  pedantic  strictness, 
on  the  doctrine  that  outlay  should  be  covered  by  the  re- 
venue of  the  year ;  and  if,  during  his  own  tenure  of  office, 
he  has  sometimes  deviated  from  the  rule,  he  is  prepared 


with  abundant  apologies  for  the  particular  exception.  At 
Chester  he  blamed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  for  not  pro- 
viding means  of  covering  the  deficit  which  has  lately  accu- 
mulated. It  would  be  a  plausible  and  perhaps  a  sufficient 
answer  that  the  money  could  only  have  been  raised  by 
taxes  which  would  have  been  exceptionally  burdensome  in 
a  time  of  severe  depression.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
war,  or  preparation  for  war,  which  may  occur  in  a  single 
year  should  be  maintained  at  the  sole  expense  of  those  who 
at  that  time  pay  taxes.  No  private  person  or  commercial 
firm  thinks  it  necessary  to  meet  unusual  expenses  out  of 
income  in  preference  to  the  plan  of  distributing  them  over 
a  reasonable  period.  Mr.  Raikes  omits  the  answer  which 
he  might  have  given,  and  contents  himself  with  mere  re- 
crimination, which  is  almost  always  unconvincing.  When 
the  Budget  of  1874  is  remembered,  it  is  not  a  little  absurd 
to  accuse  Mr.  Gladstone  of  having  "  so  crippled  their 
"  finances  that  they  were  forced  to  repair  his  ravages  at 
"  great  expense."  A  surplus  of  six  millions  can  only  be 
called  "ravages  "  by  a  bold  figure  of  speech. 


MR.  PARNELL  AND  THE  LIMERICK  MOB. 

npHE  meeting  called  together  last  Sunday  by  the  Lime- 
JL  lick  Farmers'  Club  has  a  significance  beyond  any 
that  it  could  derive  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  O' Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Parnell  were  the  chief  speakers.  The  nominal  objects 
of  the  meeting  were  not  specially  remarkable.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  appealed  to  the  landlords  to  make  such 
temporary  reductions  of  rent  as  would  enable  tenants  to 
pass  safely  through  these  bad  times,  to  the  Government 
to  give  snch  relief  as  would  save  the  people  from  impend- 
ing ruin,  and  to  Parliament  to  pass  a  Bill  establishing 
fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair  valuation  of  rent.  The  first  of 
these  ends  is  less  likely,  perhaps,  to  be  obtained  by  what 
is  regarded  in  Ireland  as  an  imposing  and  organized  de- 
mand, than  by  requests  addressed  by  individual  farmers 
to  individual  landlords.  The  second  proposes  to  make 
the  whole  tenantry  of  Ireland  paupers  for  the  time  being. 
The  third  is  as  much  within  the  competence  of  Parliament 
as  any  other  appropriation  of  private  property  for  a  sup- 
posed public  advantage.  If  the  Irish  tenants  can  convince 
the  Legislature  that  the  compulsory  conversion  of  land- 
lords into  perpetual  annuitants  will  do  all  the  good  to 
Ireland  that  the  advocates  of  such  a  policy  profess  to  ex- 
pect, they  will  find  no  more  difficulty  in  getting  what 
they  want  than  Railway  Companies  have  found  in  ob- 
taining Acts  of  Parliament  empowering  them  to  buy  lands 
which  the  owners  did  not  wish  to  sell.  The  argument 
used  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  commend  this  measure  to  the 
notice  of  Parliament  was  scarcely  well  chosen.  The  offer 
now  made  to  the  landlords,  he  said,  would  never  be  re- 
peated. The  next  time  the  Sibyl  came  she  would  bring 
fewer  books  and  ask  the  same  price  for  them.  In  plain 
words,  if  the  landlords  do  not  immediately  consent  to  be 
bought,  out,  they  will  shortly  be  turned  out.  The  Irish 
farmers  intend  to  have  fixity  of  tenure,  but  for  the 
moment  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  take.  To- 
morrow they  will  perhaps  have  come  to  regard  this 
willingness  as  a  culpable  weakness.  Compensation  will  give 
place  to  confiscation ;  and  the  landlords  will  be  sent  about 
their  business,  not  only  without  their  lands,  but  without  the 
value  of  them  either.  An  economical  controversy  of  equal 
difficulty  and  importance  can  scarcely  be  fittingly  opened 
in  this  fashion.  A  landlord  who  is  summoned  to  take  his 
choice  between  a  forced  sale  now  and  absolute  sur- 
render in  the  future,  may  not  unreasonably  think  that  by 
the  time  the  purchase  money  comes  to  be  paid  the 
superiority  of  surrender  over  sale  will  have  so  commended 
itself  to  the  tenantry  that  they  will  prefer  to  adopt  it  in  the 
first  instance. 

It  is  not,  however,  what  Mr.  Parnell  said  to  the  meet- 
ing at  Limerick  that  calls  for  notice.  The  demand  for 
fixity  of  tenure  is  always  being  made  somewhere  or  other 
in  Ireland,  and  it  is  usually  made  with  a  very  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  distinction  between  a  perpetual  rent 
and  absolute  ownership.  What  gave  a  character  of  its  own 
to  this  particular  meeting  was  what  was  said  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
or  at  all  events  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Parnell.  The 
whole  bearing  of  the  disorderly  mob  which  is  described 
as  having  formed  the  largest  element  of  the  assemblage 
showed  how  little  sympathy  they  had  with  any  plans 
for  compensating  landlords.  In  the  end  the  members  of 
Parliament  present  had,  according  to  the  Times  reporter, 
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to  "  beat  a  hasty  retreat,"  the  platform  being  stormed  and 
carried  by  a  crowd  over  which  neither  they  nor  the 
priests  seemed  to  have  any  influence.  But  long  before 
this  time  came,  the  meeting  had  given  abundant  indica- 
cations  of  its  real  temper.  The  farmer  who  appealed  to 
landlords  to  make  a  temporary  reduction  of  rents,  on  the 
ground  that,  if  the  tenants  were  ruined,  the  landlords  must 
be  mined  also,  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  We  will 
"shoot  them" — clearly  showing  the  particular  form 
of  ruin  to  which  the  speakers  most  inclined.  Mr.  O'Sulli- 
vax's  argument  that,  as  the  landlords  had  shared  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  tenants,  they  ought  now  to  be  partners  in 
their  adversity,  was  pointed  in  the  same  unmistakable  way. 
"  More  lead,"  "  Lots  of  lead,"  defined  the  sort  of  adversity 
to  which  the  meeting  wished  to  see  the  landlords  reduced. 
So  again,  when  Mr.  Parnt.ll  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  "  a  firm  and  determined  attitude  "  towards  bad 
landlords,  the  same  doctrine  was  preached  to  him.  "  Give 
"  them  an  ounce  of  lead"  evidently  summed  up,  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  present,  the  whole  method  of  land- 
lord treatment.  Now  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
Mr.  Parxell  and  the  other  members  of  Parliament  who 
attended  this  meeting  were  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
meanour of  those  who  came  to  it.  If  they  had  been 
allowed  to  regulate  that  demeanour,  they  would  not  have 
chosen  to  be  hustled  off  their  own  platform.  But  they 
are  entirely  responsible  for  their  own  demeanour,  after 
the  character  of  the  meeting  became  evident.  Mr.  Parxell 
knows  perfectly  well  that  these  murderous  threats  of  the 
fate  reserved  for  landlords  are  by  no  means  empty 
breath.  They  are  the  threats  of  men  who  are  quite  ready 
to  make  good  their  words  whenever  they  can  do  so 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  impunity.  It  is  as  certain  as  past 
experience  can  make  it,  that  before  the  winter  is  over 
some  of  these  threats  will  have  been  made  good.  Landlord 
murder  is  not  an  uncommon  incident  in  Ireland.  It  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
Irish  tenants — be  they  few  or  many  is  not  to  the  purpose 
— who  either  do  not  regard  it  as  a  crime  or  are  not 
scrupulous  about  committing  it.  Of  the  men  who  shrieked 
for  "  more  lead  "  at  the  Limerick  meeting  there  were  un- 
doubtedly some  who  are  only  restrained  by  the  fear  of  being 
hanged  from  giving  their  landlords  what  lead  they  have  got. 

This  was  the  temper  in  his  hearers  with  which  Mr. 
Parxell  had  to  deal,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  that, 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  its  existence,  his  way  would 
be  perfectly  clear.  The  more  convinced  he  is  of  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  the  demands  he  is  making  on  the  land- 
lords and  on  Parliament,  the  more  hostile  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  show  himself  to  all  illegitimate  ways  of  pre* 
senting  that  demand.  When  the  cries  that  came  up  from 
the  body  of  the  meeting  left  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  ways 
favoured  by  those  who  uttered  them  were,  the  time  for 
assuming  this  attitude  had  plainly  come.  The  meeting 
was  prepared  to  enforce  its  demand  by  murder,  and  it 
plainly  told  Mr.  Parxell  that  it  was  so  prepared.  Mr. 
Pauxell's  duty  thereupon  was  to  be  equally  plain  with 
the  meeting,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  become  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  the  threats  which  he  heard 
and  did  not  repudiate.  It  was  of  his  own  free  will  that 
he  assumed  that  responsibility.  It  would  have  been  per- 
fectly easy  for  him  to  stop  the  proceedings  at  the  first  un- 
mistakable indication  of  the  disposition  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  speaking,  and  to  declare  that,  as  he  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  such  methods  of  warfare,  so  he  would 
have  no  fellowship  with  those  who  were  prepared  to  resort 
to  them.  Instead  of  this,  he  was  content  to  make  pro- 
testations about  the  legality  of  his  own  procedure,  while 
remaining  absolutely  silent  tipon  the  criminality  of  the  pro- 
cedure contemplated  by  the  autkora  of  these  constant  but 
apparently  not  ungrateful  interruptions.  Mr.  Parxell  is  in 
the  position  of  a  general  who  accepts  the  services  of  savage 
allies.  He  has  no  intention  of  scalping  his  prisoners,  but 
he  is  perfectly  aware  that  a  certain  proportion  of  prisoners 
will  be  scalped.  The  customs  of  different  races  are 
different,  and  each  must  be  regulated  by  its  appropriate 
standard  of  morality.  Mr.  Parxell  is  prepared,  if  need  be,  to 
take  the  purse  of  a  landlord  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Some  of 
Mr.PAP.xELL'sfollowers  are  prepared  to  take  the  life  of  a  land- 
lord by  a  shot  from  behind  a  hedge.  Mr.  Parxell  no  doubt 
feels  that  in  him  the  adoption  of  the  latter  method  would  be 
a  crime ;  but  with  a  tenant-farmer  the  case  may  possibly  be 
different.  Mr.  Parxell  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  the  rent, 
he  runs  no  risk  of  being  evicted,  and  he  has  the  House  of 
Commons  in  which  to  air  his  grievances.    The  tenant- 


farmer  has  to  find  money  that  he  can  perhaps  ill  spare  ; 
he  has  the  pi'ospect  of  being  turned  out  of  his  farm,  if  the 
mcney  is  not  forthcoming,  and  the  roadside  is  the  only 
place  in  which  he  can  meet  his  landlord  on  equal  terms. 
Mv.  Parxell  evidently  does  not  think  himself  bound  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  such  a  case  of  conscience  as  this. 
If  the  tenant  sees  his  way  to  shooting  his  landlord — with 
a  clear  conscience,  of  course — Mr.  Parxell  is  not  the  man 
to  say  him  nay.  Though  his  own  action  is  regulated  by  a 
different  principle,  he  does  not  wish  to  make  himself  a  law 
to  his  neighbour.  They  have  a  common  object  in  view, 
though  they  may  not  approach  it  by  the  same  road.  Why 
should  those  who  are  agreed  as  to  the  end  quarrel  about 
the  means  they  severally  adopt  in  pursuit  of  it  ?  When 
a  man  applies  this  kind  of  reasoning  to  an  individual  case 
of  murder  the  law  has  an  ugly  name  for  him.  It  calls  him 
an  accessory  before  the  fact.  What  name  does  he  deserve 
when  it  is  a  question  of  murdei's  in  the  gross  ? 


THE  LUNACY  LAWS. 

npHE  Thirty-third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in 
-A.  Lunacy  is  more  than  usually  interesting,  as  being  the 
first  since  the  appearance  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
Committee.  Those  who  thought  the  conclusions  of  that 
Committee  inadequate  will  not  be  pleased  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Commissioners  upon  them.  The  Commis- 
sioners point  with  natural  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that 
the"  Select  Committee  proposes  no  radical  change  in  the 
rules  which  at  present  regulate  the  custody  of  lunatics. 
To  the  majority  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Committee's  Report  they  give  a  hearty  assent ;  nor  is 
there  any  inconsistency  in  their  doing  so,  as  the  recom- 
mendations would  leave  the  general  features  of  the  ex- 
isting system,  including  those  that  are  most  open  to 
objection,  just  what  they  are.  The  Commissioners  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  the  extreme  type  of  rational 
conservatism  on  this  question.  They  do  not  maintain 
that  the  present  arrangements  about  lunatics  are  perfect, 
or  deny  that  they  are  conceivably  open  to  abuse.  But 
they  contend  that  any  system  which  could  be  devised 
would  be  open  to  objections  of  some  kind,  and  that  few  or 
no  cases  can  be  mentioned  in  which  the  ill  consequences 
which  they  admit  to  be  possible  have  actually  followed. 
The  opponents  of  the  existing  system  will  not  be  molli- 
fied by  these  pleas.  They  will  reply  that  where  the 
custody  of  the  insane  is  concerned  there  are  objections 
and  objections,  and  that  though  no  system  is  perfect, 
there  are  some  systems  in  which  the  defects  are  vital,  and 
others  in  which  they  are  by  comparison  unimportant.  It  is 
possible — though  we  are  not  aware  that  any  evidence  to  this 
effect  can  be  produced — that  the  confinement  of  lunatics 
in  private  asylums  leads,  in  cases  where  the  persons  by 
whoso  authority  they  are  confined,  and  the  doctor  under 
whose  charge  they  are  placed,  are  alike  anxious  to  see  them 
again  at  large,  to  their  more  speedy  recovery.  But,  important 
as  it  is  that  lunatics  should  get  well  as  quickly  as  possible, 
it  is  still  more  important  that  sane  persons  should  not  be 
treated  as  lunatics.  The  cure  in  a  well-managed  asylum 
may  be  as  rapid  as  you  please,  but  the  system  which  pro- 
vides for  such  a  cure  will  still  be  a  bad  one  if  it  omits  to 
provide  sufficient  safeguards  against  the  confinement  in  an 
ill-managed  asylum  of  persons  who  are  not  lunatics  at 
all.  From  this  point  of  view  the  argument  from  facts  is 
not  so  convincing  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  The  persons 
who  are  most  in  danger  of  confinement  without  just, 
cause  are  usually  persons  of  excitable  or  desponding 
temperament,  upon  whom  the  mere  discovery  that  they 
are  in  a  lunatic  asylum  may  have  a  most  disastrous 
effect.  If  left  at  large,  they  might  have  remained  sane  to 
the  end  of  their  lives  ;  but  in  confinement  they  will  very 
possibly  be  mad  before  the  Commissioners  pay  theii;  first 
visit.  The  gist  of  the  complaint  against  the  present 
system  is  that  under  it  sane  persons  may  easily  be  treated  as 
lunatics ;  and  if  the  fact  of"  their  being  so  treated  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  make  them  lunatics,  it  is  no  answer 
to  the  complaint  to  say  that  sane  persons  are  very  seldom 
fouud  in  asylums. 

The  account  of  the  system  given  by  the  Commissioners 
in  this  Report,  even  if  the  improvements  which  they  wish 
to  see  effected  in  it  be  taken  as  already  made,  is  in  our 
judgment  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  it.  "  As  the  law 
"  stands,"  the  Commissioners  say,  the  request  addressed 
to  the  person  taking  charge  of  the  patient  to  admit  him 
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into  the  asylum  "  may  be  signed  by  any  one  who  chooses 
"  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  who  has  seen  the  patient 
"  within  a  month.  ...  It  sometimes  happens,  though  not 
"  very  frequently,  that  in  the  urgency  of  the  case  no 
"  relative  can  be  found  to  sign  the  order,  which 
"  has  therefore  to  be  given  by  a  friend  or  acquaintance, 
"  and  indeed  occasionally  by  a  servant."  In  so  far  as  this 
"  order"  plays  a  part  in  the  imprisonment  of  any  person 
whatever,  it  is  plain  that  it  carries  with  it  no  security  [ 
against  abuse.  The  Commissioners  propose  that  when  the 
order  is  not  signed  by  a  relation,  the  reason  to  the  con- 
trary should  be  stated  on  the  face  of  the  order,  together 
with  the  circumstances  which  have  induced  the  person 
signing  to  take  the  place  of  a  relation.  This  amendment 
would  leave  the  danger  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  a  rela- 
tion still  ungixarded  against,  and  would  supply  but  a  very 
imperfect  security  against  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  a 
stranger.  In  any  case  where  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
alleged  lunatic  to  be  taken  into  custody  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  relations,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  con- 
struct a  plausible  statement  to  account  for  their  non-appear- 
ance. Aquestion  of  more  moment,however,is  the  part  assigned 
to  the  certifying  medical  practitioner.  The  Commissioners 
propose,  as  an  improvement  on  the  form  now  in  use,  that 
the  person  signing  the  certificate  should  state  that  he, 
being  a  person  registered  under  the  Medical  Act,  and  in 
the  actual  practice  of  the  medical  profession,  has  person- 
ally examined  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge 
of  and  detained  under  care  and  treatment.  He  is  further 
to  state  the  facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  himself, 
and  those  communicated  to  him  by  others.  The  improve- 
ment recommended  by  the  Commissioners  consists  in  re- 
quiring the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  making 
these  communications  to  be  inserted  in  the  certificate.  When 
it  is  remembered  how  needy  a  medical  practitioner  often  is, 
how  great  may  be  the  reward  obtainable  for  giving  the  cer- 
tificate, and  how  often  the  person  whom  it  is  desired  to 
place  in  an  asylum  may  show  some  indications  of  lunacy, 
though  not  sufficient  indications  to  have  convinced  the 
signer  of  the  certificate  if  he  had  been  expressing  his  genuine 
conviction,  it  will  be  seen  how  utterly  worthless  this  so- 
called  security  really  is.  If  it  were  contended  that  no  pre- 
cautions need  be  taken  against  improper  admissions  into  a 
lunatic  asylum,  that  might  be  an  arguable  position.  It 
might  be  said,  for  example,  that  release  by  the  Com- 
missioners would  follow  so  closely  on  improper  admissions 
that  no  one  can  have  any  motive  for  procuring  them. 
But,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  improper  admissions,  the  present  system 
is  an  absurd  one.  The  form  of  precaution  is  there,  but 
the  power  is  altogether  wanting. 

There  are  two  methods,  and  two  only,  by  which  the 
end  which  the  present  lunacy  laws  profess  to  attain  can 
be  really  secured.  One  is  to  abolish  private  asylums 
altogether.  If  private  patients  could  only  be  received  on 
a  paying  side  of  public  institutions  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  improper  admissions.  To  bribe  the  directors  of 
a  county  asylum  would  involve  too  great  a  risk  for  the 
wealthiest  or  the  most  reckless  persons  to  incur.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  change  would,  to  all 
appearance,  be  an  unpopular  one.  The  desire  to  keep  the 
fact  that  there  is  lunacy  in  a  family  a  close  secret  is  often 
so  intense  that  any  regulations  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  attainment  would  be  resented  as  equally  an  invasion  of 
personal  liberty  with  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
prevent.  Whether  this  feeling  is  reasonable  or  not  does 
not  much  matter.  It  is  entertained  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  to  make  the  change  a  very  hard  one 
to  carry  out.  Nor  is  it  essential,  in  the  interest  of 
persons  in  danger  of  being  improperly  confined  as  lunatics, 
that  it  should  be  carried  out.  There  is  an  alternative  which 
would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  The  weak  point 
of  the  present  system  is  the  medical  certificate.  What  is 
wanted  is  that  this  should  be  always  a  reality  instead  of, 
as  now,  a  possible  fiction.  This  can  only  be  effected  by 
making  the  doctors  who  give  the  certificate  public  officers, 
and  allowing  no  patient  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum  for 
more  than  a  very  short  period — say  twenty-four  hours — 
without  their  leave.  It  might  be  necessary  to  allow  a  pre- 
liminary confinement  on  the  order  of  any  doctor,  so  as  to 
meet  cases  of  sudden  or  violent  madness  which  might  require 
instant  treatment  in  the  interest  either  of  the  patient  him- 
self or  of  those  around  him.  But  this  permission  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  an  interval  sufficient  to  allow  of  the 


official  doctors  being  called  in.  If  these  were  appointed  at 
a  proper  number  of  local  centres,  the  delay  need  never  be  a 
long  ome.  In  this  way  the  same  security  against  improper 
admission  to  an  asylum  would  be  obtained  as  would  exist 
if  all  asylums  were  public. 


THE  NEW  RULES  OF  THE  ROAD  AT  SEA. 

THESE  rules,  which  were  first  formally  issued  on  the 
19th  of  last  month,  do  not  come  into  force  until 
September  ist,  1880 ;  so  that  mariners  have  had  more 
than  a  year  given  them  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  new  regulations.  That  these,  which  will  sup- 
plant the  much  discussed  rules  that  at  present  con- 
stitute the  law  on  this  subject,  are  of  great  importance 
is  obvious,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
one  respect  they  are  even  more  important  than  statutes. 
If  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  defective  it  can  be  immediately 
amended  by  Parliament;  but  these  rules  are,  for  some 
time  to  come,  practically  immutable.  They  represent 
not  merely  the  law  which  affects  British  ships,  but  also 
the  law  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  Russia,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that,  if  any  change — even  a  change  of  a  very 
slight  kind — is  to  be  made,  the  assent  of  all  the  Powers 
interested  will  have  to  be  obtained,  and  to  obtain  such  a 
general  assent  may  prove  a  very  long  and  difficult  task. 
These  rules  may  then  be  looked  upon  as  enactments  which 
are  absolutely  unchangeable  for  some  time  to  come  ;  and, 
regulating,  as  to  some  extent  they  do,  the  conditions  under 
which  all  maritime  commerce  is  carried  on,  they  possess 
great  weight,  and  should  certainly  receive  the  closest 
attention. 

The  framers  of  the  new  Code  seem  to  have  been 
conscious  of  the  gravity  of  their  task,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly given  great  care  to  their  work,  while  in  one 
respect  they  have  exercised  a  wise  discretion.  The  rules 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  re-enactment,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  verbal  alteration,  of  the  existing  rules  for  pre- 
venting collisions.  This,  no  doubt,  is  disappointing  to 
ardent  reformers  ;  but  the  general  opinion  will  pro- 
bably be  that  the  legislators  have  been  wise  in  not  alter- 
ing largely.  The  present  rules  have  been  greatly  com- 
plained of,  and  in  some  respects  justly ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  worked  fairly  well ;  and,  though  sweeping 
changes  have  been  proposed,  none  of  them  have  re- 
ceived general  assent  or  have  even  been  thought  worthy  of 
much  consideration.  To  introduce  great  alterations  into 
frhe  rules  which  seamen  have  for  a  good  many  years  past 
been  strictly  enjoined  to  observe,  and  which  are  now  gene- 
rally known,  would  cause  the  most  dire  confusion,  and 
would  make  the  Channel  the  scene  of  collisions  innumerable. 
In  avoiding  any  attempt  to  remodel  the  rules  gene- 
rally, the  legislators  have  shown  excellent  judgment,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  erred  from  over-timidity, 
but  have  introduced  certain  innovations  of  considerable 
importance.  Some  of  these  appear  well  considered  and 
likely  to  be  of  great  use.  As  to  the  value  of  others  very 
grave  doubt  must  be  felt. 

The  principal  alterations  introduced  by  the  new  rules 
are  contained  in  the  articles  now  numbered  5,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  and  19,  which  are  entirely  new  or  much  altered  from 
the  old  regulations.  Of  these  No.  5,  No.  1 1,  No.  13,  and  No. 
14  contain  provisions  which  seem  to  be  much  needed,  and 
are  likely  to  diminish  the  risks  of  collision.  Article  5 
enacts  that  any  vessel  which  is  employed  "  either  in  laying 
"  or  in  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable,  or  which  from  any 
"  accident  is  not  under  command,"  shall  carry,  at  a  certain 
height  above  the  hull,  three  red  lights  in  a  vertical  line, 
which  with  steamers  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  white 
masthead  lights.  Vessels  exhibiting  these  red  lights  are 
to  carry  the  ordinary  side  lights  when  making  any  way 
through  the  water,  but  are  not  to  carry  them  when 
making  no  way  at  all.  This  very  clear  and  definite  rule 
appears  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  law.  A 
ship  not  under  command  will  be  able  to  indicate  the  fact 
to  other  ships,  and  will  also  be  able  to  indicate  to  them 
whether  she  is  moving  or  stationary.  The  new  Article  1 1 
also  contains  a  regulation  which  is  necessary  for  prevent  ing 
accidents,  though,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  left  in  a  very 
ambiguous  state.  According  to  this  ordinance,  a  ship 
which  is  being  overtaken  by  another  is  to  show  from  her 
stern  to  the  overtaking  vessel  a  white  light  or  a  flare-up 
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light.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  kind  of  light  to  be 
shown  had  been  definitely  fixed,  and  not  left  to  choice  ; 
and  surely  a  white  light  should  not  have  been  chosen  as 
one  of  the  signals  to  be  used,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  riding  light  of  a  vessel  at  anchor,  or  even 
for  a  shore  light,  and  in  crowded  waters,  or  on  misty 
nights,  disastrous  collisions  may  be  due  to  such  errors. 
Better  worded  than  this  hesitating  enactment  is  Article  14, 
headed  "Steering  and  Sailing  liules,"  which  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  Article  n,  relating  to  the  case 
of  two  sailing-ships  meeting,  and  of  the  present  Ar- 
ticle 12,  relating  to  the  case  of  two  sailing-ships  crossing. 
The  new  rules  are  more  clear  and  precise  than  the  old, 
and  one  important  alteration  is  introduced.  The  ordinance 
now  in  force  says  that,  when  two  ships  are  meeting  end 
on,  the  helms  of  both  shall  be  put  to  port,  so  that  each 
may  pass  on  the  port  (left)  side  of  the  other.  The  new 
rule  says  that  when  two  "  ships  are  running  free  with  the 
"  wind  on  different  sides  (and  only  under  such  circnm- 
"  stances  can  they  meet  end  on),  the  ship  which  has  the 
"  wind  on  the  port  side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
"  other."  The  change  made  is  considerable,  but  seems  on 
the  whole  judicious,  and  likely  to  put  an  end  to  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  cases  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
contradictory  evidence  is  usually  forthcoming.  Another  wise 
change  extends  to  sailing-vessels  the  rule  which  obliges 
steamers  to  go  at  a  moderate  pace  in  a  fog,  and  also  makes 
the  precaution  necessary,  not  merely  when  there  is  a  fog, 
but  when  there  is  mist,  or  when  snow  is  falling. 

If,  however,  these  amendments  in  the  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  are  such  as  should  command  ap- 
proval, and  seem  likely  when  carried  out  to  prevent 
accidents,  the  methods  of  indicating  the  course  described 
as  "  optional  sound  signals,"  -which  are  introduced  by  the 
new  rules,  appear  calculated  to  cause  frequent  confusion, 
error,  and  mishap,  as  they  will  in  all  probability  be  con- 
stantly confounded  with  fog-signals,  and  will  be  often  mis- 
used. According  to  the  existing  law,  a  steamer  has  to  be 
provided  with  a  steam-whistle,  and,  when  under  way  in  a 
fog,  has  to  sound  it  every  five  minutes  at  least.  A  sailing- 
vessel  has  to  be  furnished  with  a  fog-horn,  which  has  to 
be  sounded  when  she  is  under  way  in  a  fog.  The  new 
regulations  enact  that  a  steamship  is  to  be  "  provided 
"  with  a  steam-whistle  or  other  efficient  steam-sound 
"  signal,"  and  in  fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow  is  to  make  "  at 
"  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes  a  prolonged  blast." 
A  sailing-vessel  is  to  make  certain  specified  signals  with 
her  fog-horn  to  show,  so  far  as  possible,  in  what  direc- 
tion she  is  proceeding.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a 
steam-whistle  and  afog-horn  cannot  be  confounded,  but  that 
it  maybe  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  some  "steam- 
"  sound  signals  "  and  the  sounds  of  a  fog-horn.  Under 
the  new  rules,  therefore,  it  will  frequently  be  almost  im- 
possible for  the  captain  of  a  vessel  which  is  drawing  near 
another  to  know  whether  it  is  a  sailing-ship  or  a  steamer 
that  he  is  approaching,  and  the  chances  of  accident  will 
therefore  assuredly  be  increased.  The  commander  of  a 
steamer  will  not  know  whether  it  is  his  duty  to  get  out  of 
the  other  vessel's  way  or  not.  This,  however,  is  the  least 
of  the  evils  which  the  amended  rules  seem  likely  to 
cause.  The  novel  regulation  as  to  "  optional  sound 
"  signals  "  states  that  a  steamship  under  way  may  indicate 
her  course  by  one,  two,  or  three  blasts  of  her  steam- 
whistle.  Now  is  it  not  obvious  that  on  misty  nights 
these  "blasts"  will  frequently  be  confounded  with  fog 
signals  ?  It  will  not  unfrequently  happen  that,  on  such 
nights,  some  vessels  will  sound  fog  signals  and  others  will 
not.  It  will  then  bo  extremely  hard  for  the  commander 
of  a  vessel  to  discover  whether  the  shrill  sounds  near 
him  are  meant  as  fog  signals  or  indicate  that  a  steamer  is 
taking  a  certain  course.  Any  knowledge  of  cases  of  colli- 
sion shows  that  a  captain  has  often  but  a  very 
short  space  of  time  for  deciding  what  he  will  do  to  avoid 
an  accident ;  and  how  much  will  the  difficulties  of  cap- 
tains be  increased  when  sounds  capable  of  two  utterly 
different  interpretations  are  heard  close  to  them  !  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  rules,  the  foo-  signal  is  to  be  a 
short  blast  and  the  "  optional  sound  signal  "  a  prolonged 
blast ;  but  the  ideas  of  sailors  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
short  or  a  long  blast  will  vary  greatly,  and  in  trying  col- 
lision cases  the  most  acute  judges  will  often  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  which  kind  of  signal  has  been 
given.  It  seems,  then,  decidedly  probable  that  Articles  12 
and  19  of  the  new  rules  will  lead  to  accidents,  and  will 
add  to  the  intricacy  of  a  certain  class  of  nautical  cases. 


Unfortunately  there  is  yet  another  evil  to  be  apprehended 
from  these  changes.  As  we  pointed  out  when  commenting 
on  the  Report  of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee,  the 
system  of  sound  signals  opens  a  loophole  for  negligent  and 
incompetent  commanders.  The  rule  of  the  road  is  dis- 
obeyed often  enough  as  it  is  ;  but  disobedience  will  become 
yet  more  common  when  captains  who  have  taken  a  wrong 
course  are  able  to  strengthen  their  defence  by  showing 
that  they  indicated  beforehand  what  they  were  going  to 
do.  A  well-meant  attempt  to  decrease  the  dangers  of  the 
Channel  will  probably  have  the  result  of  aiding  wrong- 
doers who  have  to  frame  excuses. 

There  is,  then,  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  some  of 
1  the  additions  to  the  existing  law  made  in  the  new  rules 
\  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  and  it  must 
further  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  their  sins  of  com- 
mission, the  framers  of  the  rules  have  been  guilty  of  a  sin 
of  omission,  as  they  have  ignored  a  very  important  fact. 
'  As  was  pointed  out  by  us  some  time  ago,  the  Committee 
I  of  the  British  Association  which  investigated  the  action 
j  of  the  screw-propeller  on  the  rudder  proved  clearly  that 
the  reversal  of  the  screw  neutralizes  to  a  great  extent  the 
effect  of  the  helm  and  prevents  a  vessel  from  turning. 
A  verbal  alteration  made  in  one  of  the  new  rales  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  framers  of  these  regulations  were  not  ig- 
norant of  this  fact ;  but  thereis  nothingelse  to  show  that  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  it,  or  that  they  considered  it  worthy 
of  the  slightest  attention.  Although  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  proved  clearly  that  stopping  and  re- 
versing may  not  unfrequently  be  a  most  dangerous  thing, 
the  old  rule  which  certainly  encourages  captains  to  stop 
and  reverse,  and  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  collisions,  remains  unaltered,  save  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words.    It  is  impossible  to  acquit  the 
framers  of  the  new  rules  of  considerable  negligence  in 

p.  o 

having  given  no  thought  to  the  most  important  discoveries 
respecting  the  action  of  the  screw-propeller  which  have 
yet  been  made.  In  America  it  seems  that  these  have 
already  been  taken  into  account,  not  merely  by  scientific 
men,  but  also  by  the  judges.  Here,  however,  they  receive 
scarcely  any  attention  from  those  who  have  to  prepare  the 
regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  and  these  are, 
therefore,  on  one  point  defective  and  misleading.  When 
this  deficiency  and  the  doubtful  provisions  which  have  been 
described  above  are  considered,  it  seems  clear  that  the  new 
rules,  satisfactory  as  they  are  in  some  respects,  are  not,  on 
the  whole,  worthy  of  the  collective  wisdom  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  them. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GENERAL  OPINION  ON 
NATURAL  FEARS. 

THERE  are  vital  questions  whose  interest  is  so  entirely  personal, 
so  intimately  belonging  to  the  individual  character,  tempera- 
ment, and  conscience,  that  they  might  seem  to  be  independent  of 
tbe  influences  of  an  age  ;  and  prominent  amongst  these  we  might 
certainly  reckon  the  mode  of  contemplating  death.  The  fear  of 
death  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  matter  exclusively  between  the 
man  and  his  innermost  nature  ;  the  subject  of  private  speculation, 
of  secret  incommunicable  thought,  whether  of  awe  and  dread, 
passive  courage,  trembling  hope  or  absolute  confidence,  and, 
physically,  of  nerve.  Of  all  prospects,  this  is  the  one  so  specially 
connected  with  the  history  of  each  man's  own  life,  with  the  con- 
stitution of  his  own  nature,  that  a  mere  common  outside  opinion 
might  be  thought  powerless  to  regulate  his  personal  feelings  !lbout 
it.  Religion,  indeed,  affects  this  inner  sentiment  by  pointing  to 
what  is  beyond  death  ;  but  religion  slill  leaves  the  natural  bias  of 
constitution  to  its  free  workings.  Of  two  persons  equally  under 
the  habitual  influence  of  religious  belief,  the  fear  we  speak  of 
affects  the  one  iind  leaves  the  other  insensible  to  its  alarms. 
Religion  has  on  this  point  never  sought  to  relieve  man  of  natural 
apprehensions,  which  no  doubt  fulfil  a  useful  part  by  bringing  the 
mind  into  a  docile  state  for  the  reception  of  its  lessons.  But,  ho w- 
j  ever  unlikely  it  may  seem  in  theory  that  this  innate  sentiment 
should  be  influenced  and  modified  by  common  opinion  and  a  mere 
1  fashion  of  thought,  it  is  certain  that  different  periods  do  influence 
it  very  materially  ;  that  for  considerable  stretches  of  time  current 
opinion  has  furnished  the  human  mind  with  a  sort  of  case- 
hardener  which  dulls  the  thought  of  death ;  not  through  the 
channels  of  hope,  however  illusory  or  misplaced,  but  by  infusing 
a  certain  apathy,  and  a  pride  in  this  apathy. 

We  think  there  is  much  in  the  literature  of  the  last  century  to 
show  that  it  possessed  this  influence  over  the  general  mind. 
The  coolness  which  Hume  showed  at  the  approach  of  death 
is  no  doubt  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  gives  evidence  of  a 
trust  in  his  own  conclusions  which  does  not  belong  to  all  un- 
belief; but  he  also  talked  after  the  manner  of  his  age,  as  we  uiav 
see  from  the  general  sympathy  called  forth  by  the  history  of  his 
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last  days,  and  the  applause  -with  -which  that  playful  dialogue  with 
Charon  -was  received,  where  the  dying-  man  imagines  jocular  ex- 
cuses for  not  entering  the  fatal  boat ;  ending  with  "  Have  a  little 
patience,  good  Charon,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  public ;  if  I  live  a  few  years  longer  I  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  downfall  of  some  of  the  prevailing  systems 
of  superstition."  Whereupon  Charon  calls  him  a  loitering 
rogue,  "  and  bids  him  get  into  the  boat  this  instant."  Now 
this  is  as  good  a  way  of  dying  as  any  other,  if  this  life  be  all. 
It  good-naturedly  spares  the  nerves  of  bystanders,  and  also  pro- 
vides them  with  a  good  story  for  social  gatherings ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  even  persons  wTho  looked  forward  to  a  life  beyond 
the  grave  saw  in  this  scene  an  ideal  state  of  mind.  Eecords  of 
the  time  not  only  enlarge  on  the  philosopher's  happy  serenity  and 
composure  of  mind,  but  quote  the  "  pious  exclamation  of  a 
reverend  orthodox  divine  ;'  on  reading  the  account,  "  Oh !  what 
good  Christian  would  not  wish  to  die  such  a  death ! "  Hume 
was  a  man  of  genius,  and  could  arrange  his  last  hours  in  con- 
formity with  his  genial  temper  and  literary  taste  ;  but  these  same 
records  note  many  a  death  encountered  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
always  with  a  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  readers.  Everything 
curious  in  deaths  and  funerals  was  matter  for  the  annals  of  the  day. 
Thus  we  find  notice  of  the  will  of  a  certain  Mr.  John  Underwood 
appointing  all  the  particulars  of  his  funeral.  Six  gentlemen  were  to 
follow  him  to  the  grave,  and  there  to  sing  the  Twentieth  Ode  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Horace  •,  and  a  quantity  of  fantastic  directions 
followed,  all  in  the  same  spirit,  except  that  one  hand  was  to  hold 
a  Greek  Testament,  while  in  the  other  was  to  repose  Bentley's 
Milton.  "  Which  done,''  the  will  concludes,  "  I  would  have  them 
take  a  cheerful  glass  and  think  no  more  of  Jack  Underwood." 

This  "  cheerful  glass  "  has  probably  something  to  do  with  the 
general  question.  The  age  was  a  pre-eminently  social  one.  The 
customs  of  society  were  all  friendly  to  intercourse.  Even  illness 
did  not  reduce  men  to  their  own  company  and  that  of  their  own 
family,  as  it  tends  to  do  now.  The  intellect  had  its  arena  up  to 
the  last.  And  it  must  be  noticed  that  this  social  life  was  lived 
by  men  with  men.  *  The  "  social  glass,"  as  a  rule,  means  this. 
The  wit  and  thought  of  the  day,  that  finds  its  memorial  in  books, 
was  spoken  outside  the  family  circle  ;  it  was  not  tempered  by  the 
timid  feminine  element.  Society,  indeed,  is  the  great  check  to  the 
fear  in  question  ;  perhaps  we  may  say  it  is  a  fear  scarcely  to  be 
realized  without  occasional  silence  and  solitude.  And  no  doubt 
social  life  gives  greater  scope  for  playing  a  part  than  domestic 
life  ;  and  the  social  instinct,  thus  largely  indulged,  seems  to 
have  effectually  interposed  itself  between  the  man  and  that 
face-to-face  sense  of  reality  involved  in  Pascal's  "Je  mourrai 
seul."  The  man  who  can  talk  and  jest  up  to  the  last  moment — 
and  there  are  people  who  can  do  this,  who  can  occupy  their  last 
hours  in  dressing  up  their  thoughts  in  witty  memorable  sayings — 
is  not  yet  alone  ;  and  by  this  means  he  can  ward  off  that  sense  of 
solitude,  of  leaving  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day,  which 
is  one  great  solemnity  of  the  prospect.  The  philosophy  of  the 
day  demanded  that  its  disciples  should  "die  hard" — this  was  the 
word — and  the  temper  of  the  times  acquiesced  in  this  obduracy 
as  something  fine,  quite  apart  from  the  distinct  conditions 
involved  in  belief  and  unbelief.  And  not  only  the  philosophy, 
but  the  light  literature,  of  the  period  all  told  the  same  way. 
The  point  of  a  comic  song  would  lie  in  a  man's  falling  down- 
stairs and  breaking  his  neck — "  with  a  fol  de  roll-loll."  Possibly 
the  extreme  severity  of  our  legal  code  drove  people  to  making 
light  of  the  law's  terrors;  as  such  multitudes  must  hang, 
it  was  thought  well  to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the 
gallows  as  a  fate  of  no  great  consequence.  The  plays  are 
witty  upon  it.  "  Look  'ee,  sir,"  cries  one,  "  the  gallows  or  the 
secret ;  take  your  choice."  "  The  gallows  !  "  says  the  Irishman  in 
answer.  "  Upon  my  shoul,  I  hate  that  shaam  gallows ;  for  it  is  a 
desease  that  is  fatal  to  our  family."  It  was  probably  to  gratify 
the  sense  of  humour  of  the  day  that  the  dance  in  the  Rehearsal 
was  put  on  the  stage  in  a  costume  affording  Cowper  an  analogy 
to  his  own  state  of  mind  when  composing  merry  verses.  "  Perhaps 
you  remember  the  undertakers' dance  in  the  Rehearsal,  which  they 
perform  in  crape  hat-bands  and  black  cloaks  to  the  tunc  of  '  Hob 
or  Nob,'  one  of  the  sprightliest  airs  in  the  world."  The  essayists 
amused  their  readers  on  the  same  topic.  One  writer  finds  some- 
thing new  and  diverting  in  a  country  bill  of  mortality,  and  gives  a 
list  of  details  suppo;ecl  to  be  gathered  from  the  neighbouring 
rustics.  Thus,  "  of  a  six-bav  gate,  four ;  bewitched,  thirteen ; 
crossed  in  love,  seven ;  led  into  a  horse-pond  by  a  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp,  one  ;  vagrants  worried  by  the  squire's  dog,  two ; 
took  cold  sleeping  in  church,  eleven:  by  the  parson's  bull,  two; 
of  an  evil  tongue,  nine  ;  of  October,  twenty-five."  Thought- 
ful, and  even  poetical,  writers  fell  into  the  same  strain  in  their 
familiar  moments.  Gray  makes  merry  on  the  exit  of  more 
than  one  Cambridge  don.  "  Our  friend,  Dr.  Chapman,  is  not 
expected  here  again  in  a  hurry.  He  is  gone  to  his  grave  with  five 
fine  mackerel,  large,  and  full  of  roe ;  he  ate  them  all  at  one  dinner. 
But  his  fate  was  a  turbot  on  Trinity  Sunday,  of  which  he  left 
little  for  the  company  besides  the  bones.  After  this  sixth  fish 
he  never  held  up  his  head  more."  Perhaps  it  was  this  and 
similar  passages  which  drew  from  Dr.  Johnson — who  had  no  share 
in  the  apathy  we  speak  of — that  strange  adverse  criticism  on 
Gray's  letters  (admirable  as  they  are),  that  they  were  but  lit  for 
the  second  table. 

The  almost  universal  war  against  enthusiasm  in  religion  had  in- 
evitably much  to  do  with  this  apathy.  "  That  senseless  word 
mystery,"  as  we  see  it  defined  in  a  leading  literary  authority  of  the 


day,  was  put  down  with  a  high  hand.  All  the  awe  attached  to  it 
was  nipped  in  the  bud ;  whatever  men  could  not  understand 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with.  People  were  very  willing  to  accept 
the  dictum  of  the  popular  thinkers  of  the  time.  They  were 
easily  persuaded  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  with 
such  questions  ;  that  it  was  the  office  and  duty  of  common  sense 
to  hold  the  imagination  in  check.  Thus  there  were  no  mysteries 
to  them,  no  difficulties  to  disturb  a  philosophic  calm.  They  felt 
themselves  encouraged  to  throw  aside  the  attempt  to  follow  the  idea 
of  our  mortality  beyond  what  we  see.  To  deny  mystery  to  death  is  of 
course  to  hold  the  thoughts  strictly  on  this  side  of  it,  or  to  bound 
them  to  the  funeral  ceremony  which  seems  to  prolong  for  a  brief 
additional  space  existence  in  the  world  of  sense.  We  see  this  feeling 
in  the  poor — with  whom  the  fear  in  question  scarcely  exists — where 
the  dying  and  survivors  alike  too  often  centre  all  active  thought  on 
the  funeral  rites  and  the  cost  of  them.  The  soul  is  despatched  to 
heaven  in  a  summary  way,  without  any  curiosity  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  that  bourne.  It  is  hard  for  persons  not  trained  in  the 
labour  of  thinking  to  lift  the  mind  out  of  the  chains  of  habit ; 
but  the  thinkers  of  the  time  we  speak  of,  who  cried  down  en- 
thusiasm, succeeded  in  doing  this  on  principle,  and  infused  their 
own  philosophy  into  the  cultivated  world  about  them.  We  read, 
for  example,  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  lying  in  bed  two  days  before 
his  death  contemplating  the  plan  he  had  made  for  his  own 
monument,  declaring  that  he  should  not  like  to  lie  among  the 
rascals  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  discussing  his  epitaph  with 
Pope.  Scenes  like  these  are  not  the  fruit  of  disbelief,  or  even  of 
conscious  doubt,  either  in  teacher  or  disciple ;  they  merely  show 
that  the  mind  refused  to  face  a  mystery,  and  consequently  the 
subject  furnished  no  matter  for  thought  to  dwell  upon.  This 
was  the  age  that  drew  the  remark  from  Swift,  "  If  a  man  will 
observe  as  he  walks  the  streets,  I  believe  he  will  find  the  merriest 
countenances  in  mourning  coaches."  People  in  mourning  coaches 
may  not  feel  much  iu  our  time,  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  interests 
itself  more  in  the  phenomenon  of  death,  and  requires  at  least  an 
appearance  of  thought  and  grave  speculation  in  those  who  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  it. 

Doubtless  the  natural  fear  of  which  we  speak  had  its  victims  who 
found  no  defence  in  this  stoic  armour;  and  the  stoicism  itself  had 
its  denouncers.  There  were  not  wanting  theologians  to  assert  the 
terrors  of  an  inevitable  unknown  future  as  well  as  its  hopes 
and  promises.  But  the  theology  of  the  question  is  beyond  our 
scope;  our  concern  is  with  the  innate  feelings  associated  with 
the  idea  of  death  which  the  philosophical,  the  social,  and  the 
gay  spirit  of  the  last  century  alike  tended  to  subdue  to  an  un- 
natural apathy.  A  good  many  persons  who  could  read  philosophical 
books  and  write  intelligently  could  live  and  die  without  seeing 
anything  mysterious,  and  therefore  terrible,  either  in  life  or  in 
death.  Of  such  a  state  of  feeling  as  this  it  was  that  Coleridge 
wrote  early  in  his  career : — "  Truths  of  all  others  the  most  awful 
and  interesting  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true  that  they  lose 
all  the  power  of  truths,  and  lie  bedridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the 
soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  of  errors." 
That  the  fear  of  death  was  one  of  those  things  not  to  be  despised 
or  exploded  we  gather  from  his  observation  on  occasion  of  his 
crossing  the  sea  in  rough  weather.  Some  danced  while  others 
suffered.  "  I  thought,"  is  his  comment,  "  how  closely  the  greater 
number  of  our  virtues  are  connected  with  the  fear  of  death,  and 
how  little  sympathy  we  bestow  on  pain  where  there  is  no 
danger." 


TRAPPED  LIONS. 

LION-HUNTING,  in  its  social  signification,  is  a  very  popular 
amusement ;  but  lion-keeping  does  not  always  prove  a  plea- 
sant occupation.  It  is  possible  to  catch  your  lion  in  haste,  and  to 
repent  at  leisure.  Celebrities  seem  very  attractive  when  disport- 
ing themselves  before  an  admiring  audience  ;  but,  when  captured 
aud  taken  to  a  quiet  country  home,  they  are  far  less  entertaining. 
As  children  we  used  to  be  delighted  with  the  beautiful  jelly-fishes 
on  the  seashore ;  but  when  we  took  them  home,  and  kept  them 
in  our  bedrooms,  they  did  not  turn  out  such  agreeable  com- 
panions as  we  had  anticipated.  It  is  much  the  same  with  social 
lions,  only  we  cannot  treat  them  as  we  used  to  trcnt  the  jelly-fishes 
when  they  disappointed  us.  The  failure  of  lions  as  guests  is 
usually  iu  ' a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
as  much  disappointed  with  their  hosts  as  their  hosts  are  with 
them.  Wheu,  for  instance,  a  celebrity  finds  himself  at  a  third- 
rate  country  house  filled  with  dull  people,  when  he  had  expected 
to  find  a  palatial  mansion  and  brilliant  society,  he  will  rarely 
hesitate  to  make  himself  disagreeable  in  a  manner  only  under- 
stood by  celebrities.  He  feels  that  he  is  a  pearl  cast  before 
swine,  and  he  naturally  resents  such  treatment.  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  to  be  a  gaoler  is  but  little  more  endurable  than  to 
be  a  prisoner,  and  the  host  who  has  caged  a  social  lion  may 
even  go  further,  and  maintain  that  the  keeper  of  the  lion  has 
less  liberty  than  the  beast  himself.  He  has  to  feed  aud  amuse 
his  charge,  and  these  offices  are  no  sinecures,  as  most  lion-hunters 
have  reason  to  know.  It  is  true  that  the  animal  will  some- 
times sulk  in  its  room  for  hours  together;  but  its  keeper  never 
knows  the  moment  at  which  it  may  burst  forth  expecting  im- 
mediate entertainment.  When  a  celebrity-hunter  has  secured 
his  prey,  he  not  unfrequently  finds  that  it  hides  in  its  private 
apartments,  although  mauy  charming  people  have  been  invited 
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to  meet  it,  while  it  is  likely  enough  that  it  will  emerge  from  its 
retirement  when  those  who  were  specially  asked  to  amuse  or 
worship  it  have  departed.  Social  lions  seem  to  carry  about  with 
them  colds  and  headaches  ready  lor  immediate  use  when. required, 
and  no  other  guests  are  so  perverse  in  their  behaviour. _  When 
sedentary  and  intellectual  amusements  have  been  provided  for 
them,  they  profess  to  care  for  nothing  but  severe  bodily  exercise, 
followed  by  an  early  adjournment  to  bed  ;  and  when  hunting  and 
shooting  have  been  arranged,  they  will  refuse  to  leave  the  house. 
If  their  host  gives  up  his  own  study  to  them,  they  will  prefer  to 
write  on  a  three-legged  bedroom  table,  with  bedroom  pens  and 
bedroom  ink ;  and  if  he  expects  them  to  write  in  their  rooms,  they 
will  bring  their  books  and  papers  to  the  drawing-room  or  library, 
and  make  the  place  as  untidy  as  an  editor's  den. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  certain  minds  to  have  a  man  of  very 
high  rank  as  a  guest,  but  this  gratification  is  not  absolutely 
unalloyed.  The  great  man  does  not  enter  into  the  usual  pur- 
suits of  a  country  gentleman.  He  lives  for  so  short  a  time 
at  each  of  his  own  houses  that  he  is  a  mere  visitor  at  any 
of  them.  He  scarcely  ever  attends  a  magistrates'  meeting,  and 
he  leaves  the  management  of  his  model  faruis  to  his  bailiffs. 
The  probability  is  that  his  host's  most  important  neighbours  will 
be  mere  nobodies  in  his  eyes,  and  he  will  esteem  his  smartest 
fellow-guests  as  little  better  than  "  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick-maker."  He  is  very  easily  bored,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  occasional  lucid  intervals,  his  life  seems  to  be  a 
■weariness  to  him,  and  he  is  at  little  pains  to  conceal  this  interest- 
ing fact.  The  political  lion  may  behave  with  more  decorum,  but 
he  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  He  has  sold  his  soul  to  his  party, 
and  he  only  values  existence  so  far  as  it  may  be  used  for  party 
purposes.  All  men  are  tools  in  his  eyes,  and  the  agreeable  but 
useless  tool  is  valueless  to  him.  lie  thinks  and  talks  little  else 
than  House  of  Commons,  and  you  must  be  patient  indeed  if  you 
do  not  soon  grow  tired  of  him.  He  prefers  to  visit  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  colliers,  or  manufacturers  in  search  of  facts,  to  enjoying 
any  gardeu-partv  that  may  have  been  prepared  for  him  ;  and  he 
will  cross-question  his  host  upon  all  sorts  of  inconvenient  topics 
which  the  latter  does  not  understand.  lie  seems  to  expect  every- 
body to  be  a  walking  IVhitakei-'s  Almanac,  and  to  be  at  the  very 
least  acquainted  with  the  population  of  his  nearest  town,  and  the 
exact  rating  in  the  pound  of  his  district.  His  host  and  his  fellow- 
visitors  soon  learn  to  give  him  a  wide  berth,  as  he  tries  to  submit 
the  whole  household  to  a  competitive  examination.  The  Parlia- 
mentary debates  are  the  scriptures  which  he  thinks  everybody 
ought  to  search,  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest,  and  those  who 
know  them  not  are  to  him  heretics  unworthy  of  the  society  of 
honest  men. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  political  lion  as  an  unsatisfactory  guest, 
we  should  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  offer  our  hospitality 
to  the  celebrated  author  as  a  substitute.    It  is  better  to  let  this 
description  of  lion  wander  at  large  in  his  own  wilderness,  and 
not  to  invite  him  to  our  happy  homes,  for  he  is  apt  to  make  him- 
self a  bore  in  domestic  life.   When  he  is  a  traveller  he  talks  per- 
petually about  Van  Dienien's  Laud,  or  whatever  distant  spot  he 
is  most  proud  of  having  honoured  with  his  presence.   "When  he 
is  a  novelist  he  studies  his  entertainer's  character  and  habits  with 
too  evident  eye3  for  the  future.     It  is  extremely  unpleasant  to 
feel  that  you  are  being  dissected  in  order  that  your  little  peculia- 
rities may  be  preserved  as  specimens  for  exhibition  to  the  British 
public.    The  host  may  be  a  lion-hunter,  but  he  finds  in  the  clever 
novelist  an  oddity-hunter.    We  have  known  sportsmen  of  this 
description  rather  unscrupulous  in  their  practises.     They  have 
drawn  "  our  most  revered  relations,  and  "trotted  out,"  as  they 
term  it,  our  most  influential  friends.    They  have  been  extremely 
rude  to  the  clergyman,  and  have  told  profane  stories  before  the 
children.    In  church  they  have  behaved  infamously,  taking  no  part 
whatever  in  the  service,  and  feigning  sleep  during  the  sermon. 
Altogether,  the  lion-hunter  would  do  well  to  take  care  when  he 
contemplates  securing  a  great  novelist  for  a  week  in  his  country 
house.    The  light  article  writer  is  not  a  much  safer  guest.    He  is 
ever  on  the  watch  for  something  to  cavil  at  with  his  pen,  and  if 
his  host  exhibits  any  special  eccentricities,  he  is  sure  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  earning  a  few  guineas  by  describing  them 
in  print.    A  smart  draughtsman  cannot  well  draw  your  caricature 
without  danger  of  detection ;  but  this  sort  of  journalist  can  drink 
your  champagne  at  dinner,  and  then,  before  going  to  bed,  im- 
mortalize you  in  an  article  without  fear  of  being  found  out.  The 
beauty  of  this  proceeding  ia  that  your  portrait  will  probablv  be 
recognized  by  your  friends,  to  their  intense  satisfaction,  and  vou 
will  be  laughed  at,  while  your  ungrateful  assailant  will  escape 
scot-free.    If  you  invite  the  literary  lion  who  contributes  to  the 
greater  monthlies,  you  will  tind,  when  you  get  him  down  to  the 
country,  that  his  world  is  limited  by  three  or  four  magazines, 
which  are  more  to  him  than  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  °Unless 
you  know,  at  any  rate  by  name,  every  young  infidel  who  writes 
for  the  monthly  reviews,  he  will  think  you  as  ignorant  as  if  you 
did  not  know  the  names  of  the  first  parents  of  mankind  ;  more  so, 
in  fact,  for  he  probably  regards  Adam  and  Eve  as  mythical  per- 
sonages.   His  talk  is  of  "  able  men,"  which  represent  an  unknown 
quautity  to  the  country  squires  whom  you  ask  to  meet  him  at 
dinner.    You  had  better  exercise  some  discrimination  in  selecting 
your  guests  when  you  have  one  of  these  literary  lions  in  your 
house;  for  they  are  not  at  all  fastidious  about  offending  the 
weaker  brethren,  and  all  mankind  is  not  so  ready  to  fall  down 
and  worship  a  real  live  author  or  contributor  to  the  famous 
periodicals  as  the  hangers-on  to  literary  cliques  might  sup- 


pose. A  large  proportion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  on  the  con- 
trary, labour  under  the  hallucination  that  they  could  write 
as  well  as  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  or  Dickens,  if  they  chose  to 
take  the  trouble.  The  great  artist  is  another  lion  who  is  better 
left  alone.  He  would  doubt  the  authenticity  of  all  your  pictures 
by  old  masters,  and  sneer  at  those  by  modern  artists.  He  would 
turn  up  his  nose  at  your  best  china,  and  despise  both  you  and  your 
bric-a-brac.  Indeed  he  despises  every  one  except  himself,  and 
everything  that  is  not  his  own.  We  once  invited  such  a  man  to 
stay  with  us  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  England.  The 
visit  was  not  a  success.  Instead  of  celebrating  our  beautiful 
scenery  upon  his  canvasses,  he  did  nothing  but  smoke  all  day.  He 
firmly  refused  to  admire  our  finest  views,  and  called  our  venerable 
ruins  "  pocket-bookish."  Worst  of  all,  he  fell  foul  of  some  of  our 
own  artistic  attempts,  and  drew  a  moral  therefrom  on  the  value  of 
amateur  performances. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  celebrated  "  funny  man  "  would,  at 
any  rate,  be  a  good  guest  in  a  country  house.  We  have  found  it 
otherwise.  It  may  be  true  that  he  is  what  is  called  the  life  of 
the  party,  but  his  effervescence  is  not  invariably  a  source  of  gra- 
tification to  his  host.  He  wants  to  get  up  theatricals  at  a  few 
days'  notice,  regardless  of  the  convenience  of  yourself  or  your 
servants,  and  he  sings  comic  songs  which  make  you  feel  nervous. 
Although  most  abstemious,  he  plays  the  fool  so  much  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner  that  some  of  your  friends  who  are 
meeting  him  for  the  first  time  imagine  that  he  has  taken  too  much 
wine,  and  he  renders  rational  conversation  impossible.  He  is  given 
to  playing  practical  jokes  in  order  to  give  a  semblance  of  veracity 
to  future  anecdotes,  and  these  little  pleasantries  are  often  very 
embarrassing  to  his  entertainer.  He  will  tell  the  good  story  of 
the  tricks  he  played  at  the  next  dozen  houses  he  visits,  and  while 
he  brings  his  host  and  his  fellow-guests  into  ridicule,  he  will 
quite  forget  the  trouble  that  was  taken  to  entertain  him  and 
the  patience  that  was  shown  to  his  follies.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  will  repay  his  host  by  giving  him  a  nickname  which  will 
stick  to  him  for  life.  The  good  talker,  who  makes  every  London 
dinner  party  which  he  attends  go  off  well,  does  not  always  turn 
out  a  success  when  transplanted  to  the  country.  If  there  happens 
to  be  a  party  of  people  that  he  thinks  worth  talking  to,  he  will  go 
off  like  a  well-oiled  machine  in  an  easy  flow  of  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, but  among  ordinary  people  he  will  be  the  most  silent  of 
guests.  Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  lions  is  the  dis- 
tinguished foreigner.  A  duke  is  a  duke  to  a  rising  hostess,  and 
she  snaps  greedily  at  one  who  has  a  high-sounding  foreign  title. 
She  is  delighted  to  receive  him  in  her  retired  county,  and  shows 
him  off  before  her  envious  neighbours  with  pride.  She  persuades 
herself  that  it  is  mere  insular  prejudice  which  makes  her  feel 
surprised  when  he  gnaws  bones  held  in  his  fingers  and  rinses  his 
mouth  in  the  finger-glass.  She  patiently  endures  his  smoking  in 
the  best  bedroom  and  in  the  dining-room  after  dinner,  his  flirting 
with  the  maid-servants,  and  his  borrowing  fifty  pounds  from  her 
husband ;  but  she  is  ready  to  tear  her  hair  when  she  finds,  after 
his  departure,  that  he  is  a  mere  swindler,  or  a  noted  bad  character, 
who  is  not  received  at  any  Court  in  Europe. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  making  any  mention  of  lionesses, 
for  we  fear  that  if  we  did  so,  painful  recollections  might  be 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  many  celebrity-hunters.  Wre  shrink 
with  horror  from  the  thought  of  a  lioness  in  a  bad  humour  on  a 
week's  visit.  But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  it  would  be  profane 
to  jest,  and  its  mere  mention  makes  us  feel  unable  to  say  more. 


OUIDA  AND  THE  ITALIANS. 

^PIIE  pseudonymous  author  whom  novel-readers  know  as 
JL  Ouida  has  contrived  to  make  a  considerable  stir  in  Italy. 
The  sensation  excited  by  her  letter  regarding  the  removal  of  a 
Roman  fountain  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
question  started.  The  story,  as  it  meets  the  eye,  is  not  very  re- 
markable. A  literary  English  lady  who  resides  in  Italy,  and  who 
uses  the  above-mentioned  name,  has  been  much  exercised  by  the 
wanton  destruction,  as  she  thinks,  of  ancient  or  picturesque  monu- 
ments. Of  a  flagrant  example,  as  she  believes  it  to  be,  she  has 
written  to  the  Times  to  complain.  Almost  immediately  the  Italian 
press,  and  presumably  the  Italian  public,  are  in  arms.  Italy 
for  the  Italians — what  has  a  foreigner  to  do  with  their  monu- 
ments ?  May  they  not  do  what  they  will  with  their  own  ?  In 
the  course  of  improvements,  or  supposed  improvements,  of 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  undertaken  with  a  view  of  removing 
the  danger  of  the  frequent  inundations  and  of  increasing  the 
facilities  for  drainage,  the  curve  at  the  famous  Farnesina 
gardens  is  to  be  straightened,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
a  well-known  fountain  is  to  be  removed.  Ouida  protests,  in 
language,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  not  very  studied  moderation. 
The  reply  is  characteristically  Italian.  The  English  lady's  remotest 
motives,  her  oldest  as' well  as  her  newest  novels,  are  ransacked  to 
find  weapons  against  her.  The  names  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
in  Italy  are  dragged  in.  The  Roman  Commission,  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  founded  by  a  few  enthusiastic  English  and 
Americans,  the  happy  people  who  have  received  decorations  for 
municipal  services — General  Garibaldi,  Signor  Lanciani,  Colonel 
Ramsay,  Diocletian,  Ariadne  in  Naxos,  Ouida's  own  Ariadne 
in  Rome,  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance 
— are  all  made  parties  to  a  contest  which,  unless  calm  on- 
lookers are  greatly  mistaken,  arises  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
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personal  unpopularity  of  an  author  who  has  contrived  to  offend 
the  tender  susceptibilities  of  a  self-conscious  nation.  Ouida  her- 
self has  nothing  to  lose  by  the  controversy.  It  places  her,  how- 
ever it  may  be  decided,  in  a  position  more  dignified  than  any  to 
which  she  has  previously  seemed  to  aspire.  The  writer  of  novels 
which  were  believed  by  careful  mammas  to  be  hardly  proper,  the 
portrayer  of  ugly  phases  of  English  social  life,  an  author  some  of 
whose  heroes  may  indeed  be  brave,  but  few  of  whose  heroines  are 
quite  what  they  should  be,  is  suddenly  exalted  by  the  unreasoning 
spite  of  the  Italian  papers  into  an  advocate  of  what  is  great, 
noble,  beautiful,  and  of  good  report,  and  receives  tenfold  from  the 
Times,  in  the  shape  of  large  type,  double  leading,  and  notoriety,  for 
the  abuse  lavished  upon  her  abroad. 

The  sting  of  Ouida's  accusations  against  the  Italians  is  their 
truth.  It  is  said  that,  when  Dickens  described  the  scholastic 
labours  of  Mr.  Squeers,  not  one,  but  three,  Yorkshire  school- 
masters took  legal  proceedings  against  him  for  personal  injuries. 
In  one  of  Ouida's  latest  novels  some  present  aspects  of  Italy  are 
held  up  to  the  scorn  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  and  the  Italians, 
Florentines  and  Romans  alike,  do  not  love  her  in  consequence. 
She  says  plaintively  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Tuesday  that  Free  Italy  was  "  the  sweetest  and  grandest  dream  of 
our  century."  That  dream,  in  its  sweetness  and  grandeur,  was  the 
motive  of  one  of  her  most  powerful  novels,  Idalia.  But  now  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  it  was  but  a  dream,  "  the  dreariest  of  all  the 
century's  disillusions  and  disappointments/'  And  no  doubt  people 
who  believed  the  Italians  to  be  ripe  for  freedom,  the  English 
statesmen  and  poets  who  petted  and  spoiled  them,  must  now  feel 
a  somewhat  bitter  pang  as  they  see  the  quondam  beggar  mounted  on 
horseback,  as  the  emancipated  slaves  give  themselves  airs  which 
would  be  hardly  becoming  in  people  born  free,  as,  with  all  the 
Augean  filtb  of  centuries  to  be  cleared  away  at  home,  the  Italian 
swaggers  abroad,  talks  of  Italy  Unredeemed,  and  claims  to 
interfere  in  Egypt  or  Tunis  or  Greece  on  equal  terms  with  England 
and  France  and  Germany.  If  these  things  irritate  people  who  were 
not  run  away  with  by  the  idea  of  Italian  unity,  they  still  more  irritate 
those  who,  like  Ouida,  laboured  heart  and  soul  and  strength  when 
freedom  seemed  hopeless,  and  who  are  now  rewarded  by  torrents 
of  abuse  for  meddling  with  what  does  not  belong  to  them.  If 
they  had  always  abstained  from  meddling,  where  would  the  Italians 
be  now?  While  the  insolence  which  nowadays  too  often  charac- 
terizes Italian  manners  strikes  every  ordinary  tourist,  it  especially 
strikes  those  who  so  long  strove  for  Italian  freedom.  There 
was  a  time,  which  many  of  us  remember,  when  the  Italian  was 
the  most  obsequious  and,  outwardly  at  least,  the  most  humble- 
minded  of  Europeans.  Now  he  is  among  the  most  arrogant — if, 
at  least,  he  is  to  be  judged  by  those  whom  he  allows  to  speak  in 
his  name.  The  reaction  was  only  to  be  expected,  and  may,  we 
must  hope,  be  succeeded  by  a  more  chastened  and  just  conception 
of  the  situation  of  his  country.  Meanwhile  English  people  have 
long  been  willing  to  bear  a  great  deal  from  Italians.  Pity,  and 
even  love,  was  bestowed  upon  them,  for  the  cry  of  their  oppression 
had  been  great,  and  the  joy  at  their  liberation  was  sincere.  Still 
joy,  pity,  love,  and  long-suffering  patience  melt  away  insensibly 
under  continued  provocation.  We  cannot  say  that  Ouida  has  greatly 
overstated  the  case  when  she  says  that  the  country  "is  given  over 
to  political  and  commercial  adventurers,  to  a  press  at  once  venal 
and  puerile,  and  to  a  mode  of  public  thought  which  teaches  the 
young  that  a  tramway  is  grander  than  the  Appian  Way  "  ;  when 
she  complains  that  the  state  of  public  morality  is  so  low  that 
commercial  knavery  and  political  plundering  do  not  affect  the 
social  standing  of  prominent  men  ;  when  she  asserts  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  leaders  of  opinion  to  argue  out  a  question 
on  public  rather  than  on  private  grounds.  The  insight  of  a  prac- 
tised novelist  is  shown  in  her  remark  that  "  the  utter  in- 
ability to  take  any  impersonal  view  of  any  question  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  weaknesses  in  the  national  character."  And  she 
adds,  "  No  broad  aspect  is  ever  seen  of  any  public  subject."  This 
is  unfortunately  but  too  true,  and  the  readers  of  Ouida's  letter  in 
the  Times  have  only  to  wish  that  she  had  been  more  successful 
in  avoiding  the  faults  which  she  condemns.  It  detracts  from 
the  strength  of  her  accusation  that  she  herself  mixes  too  much 
personal  vituperation  with  it ;  for  she  cannot  expect  the  ordinary 
English  reader  to  believe  that  the  Tiber  has  been  diverted  in 
one  direction  rather  than  another  in  order  to  spare  the  land  of 
a  municipal  councillor,  or  that  "foreign  adventurers,"  chiefly  of 
our  insular  flesh  and  blood,  give  commissions  to  influence  civic 
councils.  There  are  things  that  are  better  left  unsaid,  even  if 
they  were  true.  They  will  only  irritate  the  childish  minds  of 
the  youthful  sons  of  freedom,  and  interfere  with  the  eil'ect  of  the 
warning  and  reproof  which  she  gives  further  on.  It  has  little 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  Ponte  Sisto  fountain  at  Rome  that 
the  Florentines  have  brought  Florence  into  financial  difficulties  by 
"  municipal  Vandalism  and  individual  corruption";  nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  what  she  can  hope  to  gain  by  talking  of  the  "  Piedmontese 
party  of  iconoclasts  and  doctrinaires  and  the  Republican  party  of 
levellers  and  bloodsuckers." 

As  regards  the  merits  of  the  particular  question  raised  by  Ouida, 
a  glance  at  the  map  of  Pome  will  show,  in  spite  of  her  strong 
words,  and  of  those  of  a  writer  in  the  July  number  of  Blackwood, 
whom  she  cites,  that  an  absolute  necessity  existed  for  cutting 
away  the  Farnesina  gardens.  The  opposite  shore  is  straight; 
there  is  nothing  there  to  cut  away ;  and  the  flow  of  the  Tiber  was 
restricted  by  the  projection  into  it  of  a  kind  of  pensinsula, 
forming  the  gardens.  The  necessity  of  removing  the  obstruction 
was  great,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  sacrifice.    Put,  however  much 


we  may  regret  it,  the  question  occurred  again  and  again,  and  waa 
certain  to  occur  frequently  in  the  future,  whether  the  annual  inun- 
dations, increasing  year  by  year  in  force,  would  not  sweep  away, 
or  at  least  permanently  damage,  not  only  the  gardens  on  the  one 
bank,  but  the  thronged  quarter  on  the  other.  Ouida's  suggestion 
that  the  opposite  ground  was  spared  because  it  belongs  to  a 
municipal  authority  is  refuted  by  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  conditions.  The  scour  of  the  river,  occasionally 
tremendous  in  its  torrent,  acted  wholly  on  the  peninsula ;  and 
the  removal  of  its  cause  is  calculated,  on  the  simplest  scien- 
tific view,  not  only  to  relieve  the  opposite  bank,  but  even 
to  preserve  what  is  still  left  of  Peruzzi's  design.  Such  con- 
siderations were  little  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Had  they  been  more  attended  to,  we  may  feel 
sure  that  the  present  danger  which  threatens  Raflaelle's  frescoes 
would  never  have  been  incurred  ;  nay,  that  the  terribly  insidious 
dampness  which  centuries  ago  necessitated  the  fatal  "  restoration  " 
of  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  series  might  have  been  avoided.  It 
may  be  true,  as  one  of  the  writers  mentioned  asserts,  that  already 
the  Galatea  and  the  Roxana  frescoes  show  cracks  on  their  surface ; 
but  these  cracks  are  more  likely  to  have  been  caused  by  a  new 
condition  of  unaccustomed  dryness  than  by  any  fresh  infiltration 
of  water  from  the  Tiber.  Even  such  flaws  of  the  surface  will  be 
fully  condoned  if  the  colour  is  more  safe  than  it  was,  and,  at  the 
worst,  an  infiltration  of  the  kind  can  easily  be  remedied,  all  the 
more  easily  that  the  bank  is  reduced  to  a  straight  line.  As  for 
the  fountain  by  the  bridge  of  Sixtus,  the  romance  which  sur- 
rounded it  was,  it  must  be  conceded,  called  up  chiefly  by  Ouida 
herself.  It  will  look  just  as  well  elsewhere.  Its  design  is  not 
remarkable,  and  Fontana's  name  would  survive  without  it.  The 
crossing  streams  of  which  our  novelist  writes  so  eloquently  will 
sparkle  as  brightly  from  any  other  wall.  The  memory  of  her 
cobbler  may  suffer,  but  the  result  of  the  improvements  which  she 
condemns  will  be  that  hundreds  of  other,  and,  it  may  be,  as 
deserving,  cobblers,  though  they  have  found  no  Ariadne  and 
have  no  Apollo  over  their  stalls,  will  be  happier  and  per- 
haps cleaner.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  her 
feelings  of  regret,  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  annoyed  by 
the  impertinence  of  the  Italian  newspapers;  but  really  it  is 
difficult  not  to  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  storm,  if  not 
in  a  teacup,  at  least  in  a  basin.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
Italians  would  devote  a  little  attention  to  greater  things  than 
these,  and,  in  place  of  raving  at  an  English  author  for  a  letter  in 
the  Ti?nes,  endeavour  to  reform  a  few  of  the  abuses  which  make 
English  authors  and  English  people  generally  so  uncomfortable 
when  they  travel  in  Italy.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  Italians  in  their 
freedom  that  one  must  always  approach  their  Custom-house  officers 
with  a  gift  in  hand  ;  that  one  receives  letters  with  greater  regu- 
larity in  Nubia  than  in  Venetia ;  and  that  life  is  safer  in  Tunis 
which  they  covet  than  in  Naples  which  they  misgovern.  If 
Italians  would  only  reform  these  and  the  like  things,  they  could 
well  afford  to  bear  with  composure  Ouida's  not  very  formidable 
accusation. 


INDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

rTHIE  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Public  Works, 
J-  published  just  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  is  the  result 
of  sittings  prolonged  over  this  and  the  preceding  year.  The  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  was  limited  to  the  expediency  of  constructing 
public  works  in  India  with  money  raised  on  loan,  both  as  regards 
financial  results  and  the  prevention  of  famine,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
quite  large  enough  in  itself,  without  including  any  considerations 
of  Indian  finance  generally.  The  Report,  drawn  up  by  the 
chairman,  Lord  George  Hamilton — who  was  Under-Secretary  for 
India  when  the  Committee  was  first  appointed  in  the  Session  of 
last  year — steers  clear  skilfully  of  the  many  large  questions,  out- 
side the  range  of  inquiry  but  offering  tempting  ground  to  enter 
upon,  in  which  the  policy  of  public  works  is  involved.  The  first 
point  touched  on  in  the  Report  is  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts 
should  be  kept,  and  it  has  been  dealt  with  sagaciously.  Hitherto 
the  expenditure  on  public  works,  although  recorded  with  perfect 
exactitude,  has  been  combined  with  the  general  account  of  Indian 
public  expenditure  in  all  branches,  while  the  incidence  of  the 
charge  has  been  determined  on  no  definite  principle.  A  part  of 
the  expenditure  on  so-called  reproductive  works— that  is,  such 
works  as  railroads  and  canals  undertaken  in  the  expectation  that 
they  would  prove  remunerative — was  charged  year  by  year  as 
part  of  the  current  outlay  of  the  Government,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  expenditure  on  the  army  and  civil  administration,  and 
only  a  part  was  shown  as  chargeable  to  loans.  But,  inasmuch 
as  there  would  often  be  a  deficit  in  the  general  Budget  in 
the  same  year  as  that  in  which  a  part  of  the  public  works 
expenditure  was  shown  as  being  paid  for  out  of  the  revenue, 
this  mode  of  exhibiting  the  account  was  of  course  mislead- 
ing. The  works  in  question  had  really  been  paid  for  with  bor- 
rowed money.  On  the  other  hand,  works  which,  although  intrin- 
sically of  great  benefit  to  the  country,  were  not  likely  to  be  ever 
directly  remunerative,  were  also  occasionally  executed  out  of  bor- 
rowed money,  a  debt  being  thereby  incurred  which  there  was  no 
prospect  of  paying  oft';  while  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Indian 
Government  was  seriouslv  proposing  to  build  with  borrowed  money 
the  new  European  barracks  Deeded  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  estimated  to  cost  ten  millions.    A  more  methodical  system 
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is  now  to  be  adopted— or,  we  should  rather  say,  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  already — and  is  approved  by  the  Committee.  All 
expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  works,  whether  reproduc- 
tive or  not,  as  well  as  all  expenditure  on  works  the  reproductive- 
ness  of  which  is  at  all  doubtful,  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  all  works  which  are 
presumably  reproductive  are  to  be  constructed  out  of  borrowed 
money,  whether  or  not  there  be  any  available  surplus  on  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  year.  If  there  be  such  a  surplus,  then 
the  amount  of  it  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  general  debt  to 
the  public-works  debt,  on  the  ground  that,  if  no  public  works 
were  in  progress,  so  much  of  the  general  debt  would  have  been 
cancelled.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  there  will  be  a  clear  separa- 
tion between  the  debt  incurred  for  general  purposes  and  that 
incurred  for  public  works,  a  necessary  condition  for  arriving  at 
a  clear  view  of  the  results  of  public-works  expenditure.  The 
reform  in  the  accounts  is  to  go  a  step  further.  Heretofore  the 
public-works  expenditure,  whether  from  loans  or  out  of  current 
revenue,  has  been  shown  in  the  Budget  as  part  of  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  year.  The  effect  of  this  procedure,  adopted 
from  the  virtuous  motive  of  keeping  back  no  items  of  expendi- 
ture from  public  view,  was  of  course  to  bring  out  enormous 
fictitious  deficits.  It  gave  the  prophets  of  evil  a  pretext  for 
denouncing  the  financial  position  of  the  Government,  and  placed 
the  Government  under  a  constant  liability  to  offer  complicated 
explanations  about  what  should  really  not  have  given  cause 
for  explanation  at  all.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  such  a 
system  of  muddling  up  their  capital  and  revenue  expenditures 
had  been  adopted  by  Railway  Companies,  the  most  prosperous 
Railway  Company  might  have  been  shown  at  any  stage  of  its 
progress  to  be  hopelessly  insolvent.  But  the  Indian  Government, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  railway  proprietors  in  the  world,  is 
now  making  a  clear  separation  and  distinction  between  its  capital 
and  revenue  expenditure  on  railways  and  canals  in  the  general 
finance  accounts,  and  it  will  now  for  the  first  time  become  pos- 
sible for  the  public,  as  well  as  the  Government  itself,  to  ascertain 
without  difficulty  the  true  condition  both  of  the  Indian  finances 
generally  and  of  the  effect  on  the  finances  of  its  public-works  ex- 
penditure. 

But  the  main  object  of  the  Committee  was  to  pronounce  on  the 
policy  of  carrying  out  public  works  at  all.  Their  recommendation 
on  this  point,  which  had  in  effect  been  already  adopted  by  the 
Government,  as  notified  by  Mr.  Stanhope  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  bepinning  of  the  Session,  is,  in  brief,  that  the  scale  of 
operations  should  be  very  much  contracted,  the  amount  of  capital 
outlay  being  limited  to  two  and  a  half  'millions  sterling  a  year. 
They  fix  upon  that  sum  as  being  the  amount  which  experience 
shows  can  usually  be  borrowed  in  India ;  so  that  the  interest  will 
be  payable  in  silver,  and  will  therefore  not  be  liable  to  enhance- 
ment by  any  further  depreciation  of  that  metal.  The  extent  of 
this  reduction  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  for 
the  last  twenty  years  the  expenditure  on  Indian  railways  alone, 
exclusive  of  irrigation  works,  has  averaged  about  five  millions  a 
year.  It  is  true  that  the  main  trunk  lines  are  now  complete  ;  but 
a  glance  at  the  map  of  India  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  To  limit  the  rate  of  progress  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  outlay  of  two  millions  a  year — for  half  a 
million  at  least  must  be  set  aside  for  irrigation  works — is  virtually 
to  put  off  indefinitely  the  completion  of  the  Indian  railway  sys- 
tem. The  reason  for  fixing  on  this  particular  sum  will  hardly 
bear  inquiry.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  silver  loans 
raised  in  India  are  really  contributed  by  the  people  of  India. 
The  money  comes  from  England,  as  it  should  do.  Capital 
is  so  scarce  in  India  that  it  can  be  employed  much  more  pro- 
fitably than  in  lending  it  to  the  Government,  and  that  the  super- 
fluous capital  of  England  should  find  its  way  for  investment  to  a 
poor  country  like  India  is  both  natural  and  proper.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  capital  available  for  appli- 
cation to  India  is  any  fixed  quantity  in  particular.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  limited  to  any  sum  you  please  by  fixing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. A  rate  of  interest  might  be  laid  down  at  which  a  loan 
would  not  be  taken  up  at  all ;  but  a  silver  loan  to  any  amount 
that  in  practice  could  be  utilized  could  always  be  obtained  by 
going  to  work  in  the  usual  way,  of  accepting  the  highest  tenders. 
And  since  in  tendering  for  silver  loans,  whether  small  or  large,  the 
lenders  will  take  into  account  the  effect  of  converting  their  rupee 
dividends  into  sterling,  the  loss  by  the  depreciation  of  silver  which 
it  is  apparently  the  object  of  this  procedure  to  avert  will  in  effect 
Lave  been  already  discounted.  All  that  the  Indian  Government 
will  save  by  borrowing  in  India  instead  of  in  England  is  the  risk 
of  additional  loss  from  any  further  depreciation  of  silver.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  the  local  loans— which  they 
consider  ought  in  future  to  be  the  only  loans  contracted  for  public 
works— should  be  so  manipulated  as  to  afford  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  natives  in  the  interior  of  the  country  to  subscribe  in  small 
sums,  is  no  doubt  a  sound  one ;  for  a  native"  to  hold  "  Government 
aper"  is  to  afford  the  most  substantial  guarantee  for  his  loyalty  ; 
ut  it  will  be  a  work  of  time  to  introduce  the  habit  of  investing  in 
such  securities  among  the  masses,  and  meanwhile  the  money  will 
come  from  England. 

The  Committee  point  out  clearly  that,  thus  far,  the  outlay  on 
railways  has  been  by  no  means  an  unsatisfactory  direct  investment. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  State  railways,  most  of  which  are 
still  incomplete,  and  on  none  of  which  the  traffic  has  had  time  to 
develop,  the  interest  on  the  capital  is  now  nearly  balanced  by  the 
receipts  ;  while  the  indirect  benefits  to  both  the  Government  and 


the  country  which  has  received  this  large  outlay  have  been  enor* 
mous.  When,  therefore,  the  Committee  recommend  this  large  and 
sudden  decrease  in  the  rate  of  expenditure,  we  must  regard  their  pro- 
posal rather  as  being  a  reflection  of  the  present  reactionary  state  oi 
public  feeling  and  alarm  about  the  Indian  finances  than  as  one 
commending  itself  on  clearly  established  reasons.  Indian  finance 
has  undoubtedly  been  passing  through  a  severe  crisis,  having  been 
burdened  with  an  enormous  expenditure  for  famine  relief,  and 
with  the  cost  of  a  foreign  war  paid  for  out  of  current  revenue.  The 
Committee  speak,  indeed,  of  the  famine  expenditure  as  having 
been  covered  by  borrowed  money ;  but  this  view  of  the  case  appears 
to  be  clearly  contradicted  by  the  figures  given  in  their  own  Report.- 
The  loans  in  question  are  shown  to  coincide  almost  exactly  in 
amount  with  the  expenditure  on  public  works  during  the  period  in 
question.  The  public  works  in  those  years  were  executed  with 
borrowed  money,  but  the  enormous  famine  outlay  of  recent  years 
has  been  met  almost  entirely  out  of  current  revenue  ;  and  that  the 
Indian  Government  should  have  been  able  to  do  this  is  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  sound  condition  of  their  finances.  That  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  matter  will  soon  succeed  to  the  despondent 
attitude  lately  taken  both  by  the  Indian  authorities  and  their  critics 
may  be  safely  predicted.  Still  the  Committee  have  done  very 
useful  work  by  proposing  a  definite  scale  of  expenditure  ;  while  it 
should  in  fairness  be  added  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  Report  to 
indicate  that  they  themselves  share  in  the  opinion  of  the  alarmists. 
It  is  a  pretty  safe  prediction  to  make  that  the  limit  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  will  not  be  kept  to  ;  but  it  is  a  good  step  to  have  laid 
down  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  fixed  annual  outlay,  whatever 
the  scale.  To  alter  the  scale  of  public-work  expenditure  from  year 
to  year  merely  iu  accordance  with  the  shifting  phases  of  public 
opinion,  now  pulling  up,  and  now  launching  out  into  wide  schemes, 
is  fatal  to  economy,  and  it  would  be  better  to  fix  the  annual  ex- 
penditure at  too  low  a  rate,  and  to  keep  to  it,  than  to  permit  per- 
petual changes.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  public-works 
establishments  are  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  any  attempt  to  bring  them  down  into  reasonable  propor- 
tions to  the  work  which  has  to  be  done. 

Irrigation  works  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  railways. 
They,  at  least,  do  not  pay  directly,  taken  as  a  whole ;  and  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  disposes  of  the  assumption  that  because  irrigation 
is  a  good  thing  in  some  parts  of  India  it  is  good  in  all.  It  explains, 
too,  with  admirable  clearness  the  conditions  involved  in  successful 
irrigation,  and  the  limitations  by  which  the  subject  is  bounded ; 
and  it  was  worth  having  a  Select  Committee,  if  only  to  dispose 
of  the  crude  proposals  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  and  his  supporters, 
with  their  vast  schemes  for  flooding  districts  which  already  suffer 
from  an  excess  of  water,  and  taking  canals  across  mountain  ranges. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  the  question  of  Indian 
irrigation  is  not  one  that  can  be  settled  by  the  sole  criterion  of 
direct  profit  on  the  money  outlay.  Over  and  above  this,  there 
presses  the  consideration  of  famine  and  drought  possibly  recurring 
in  the  future  as  they  have  occurred  in  the  past,  involving  an 
enormous  direct  expenditure  by  the  State,  with  no  return ;  and, 
apart  from  the  moral  obligations  involved,  the  idea  must 
always  be  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible,  that 
it  may  be  wise  to  spend  money  on  protective  irrigation  works, 
even  although  they  may  not  be  directly  remunerative.  Upon  this 
point  neither  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  nor  that  of  any  other 
body  will  be  decisive;  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  determined  by  facts,  but 
must  ultimately  be  decided  by  sentiment,  and  this  will  vary  from 
time  to  time.  While,  therefore,  this  able  Report  is  useful,  espe- 
cially in  exploding  some  of  the  fallacies  which  have  grown  up 
round  the  subject,  we  must  expect  that  the  policy  pursued  in 
regard  to  irrigation  works  for  India  will  necessarily  continue  to 
fluctuate  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 


HOMBURG  AND  KISSIN'GEN. 

THE  summer  health  resorts  in  Germany  may  be  divided  be- 
tween the  pleasure  baths  and  the  business  baths,  and  Horn- 
burg  belongs  to  the  former  category,  as  Kissingen  decidedly  does  to 
the  latter.  Although  we  believe  that  from  the  medical  point  of 
view  the  two  places  have  considerable  resemblance,  their  waters 
being  prescribed  for  very  similar  complaints,  the  contrast  in  their 
external  aspect  is  sufficiently  striking.  Though  the  gambling  that 
made  its  reputation  has  been  put  down  at  Homburg,  the  glory 
of  the  place  is  by  no  means  departed.  It  is  still  very  evidently 
a  town  of  pleasure ;  the  showy  villas  and  handsome  apartments, 
with  bay  windows  and  imposing  balconies  au  premier,  which 
have  been  run  up  by  speculators  in  the  last  score  of  years, 
evidently  fill  nearly  as  well  as  they  used  to  do.  The  hotels 
are  so  crowded  in  the  season  that  landlords  can  afford,  if  they 
are  so  minded,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  comfort  or  complaints  of 
j  their  guests.  But  if  the  dinners  occasionally  leave  something  to 
desire,  it  is  not  that  patients  at  Homburg  are  put  on  a  Spartan 
I  regimen  by  authority.  At  Kissingen  the  diet  is  so  severely  regu- 
lated that  waiters  will  expostulate  when  you  ask  for  butter,  and  it 
is  charged  as  an  extra  in  the  bill  if  you  are  self-willed  enough  to 
insist  upon  ordering  it.  At  Homburg  you  may  eat  anything  you 
please,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  getting  it  decently  cooked. 
Parties  of  friends  arrange  to  "  forgather''  afternoon  after  afternoon 
at  the  dinner  hour,  ringing  the  changes  on  the  cuisine  of 
I  the  different  hotels ;  while  many  picnic  parties  to  the  inn  on  the 
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summit  of  the  Feldsberg  are  frequently  in  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  season  as  it  dies  out  in  town  sets  in  with  ex- 
traordinary severity  at  Homburg.  There  is  a  regular  exodus  of 
jaded  Londoners,  suffering  from  a  series  of  heavy  dinners,  or  pos- 
sibly from  heavier  debates  at  Westminster  ;  with  their  daughters, 
who  have  danced  themselves  beyond  the  point  where  the  morning 
canter  in  the  Row  gives  flagging  nature  a  fillip.  Fashionable 
physicians  understand  precisely  the  remedial  treatment  they  are 
expected  to  prescribe,  and  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
could  prescribe  nothing  better  in  the  circumstances.  For  the 
patrons  of  Homburg  are  just  the  people  whom  ennui  and  sudden 
solitude  would  send  more  quickly  down  the  hill.  They  go  to  play 
at  sipping  salts  and  water  in  the  exhilarating  morning  breeze  which 
sweeps  down  on  the  pretty  gardens  from  the  neighbouring  heights 
of  the  Taunus.  They  betake  themselves  to  bed  at  a  reasonable  time, 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  tempt  them  to  do  otherwise, 
and  for  once  in  the  year  they  get  up  at  an  hour  when  the  housemaid 
is  still  on  her  knees  on  the  doorsteps.  Theycome  in  forbreakfast  with 
unwonted  appetite,  giving  themselves  a  fair  start  for  the  day,  so  that 
they  can  break  the  morning  with  a  substantial  luncheon  and  still  come 
creditably  to  time  at  a  rather  early  table  d'hote.  Peers,  poli- 
ticians, and  men  in  society  are  to  be  seen  in  the  easiest  of  loose- 
sitting  garments,  relaxing  their  minds  with  the  most  vapid  gossip. 
Their  ladies  are  somewhat  more  mindful  of  the  responsibilities 
of  their  sex  and  station,  and  may  get  themselves  up  in  airy 
summer  toilets  which  must  figure  seriously  in  their  dressmakers' 
bills.  But,  after  all,  the  visitors  of  most  assured  position  are  those 
who  spend  the  least  on  their  dress.  The  extravagant  at 
Homburg  are  the  pushing  parvenus  who  always  travel  in  the  wake 
of  their  betters.  As  it  is  at  Brighton,  so  it  is  at  the  Taunus 
Bath — there  is  a  mob  of  stragglers  on  the  confines  of  society  who 
crowd  thither  on  the  chance  of  some  piece  of  luck  that  may  turn 
up.  When  people  are  all  hustling  together  each  morning  round 
the  Elizabeth  Brunnen  a  bowing  acquaintance  is  easily  established; 
in  a  good-humoured  moment  of  abandon  one  may  get  a  half- 
invitation  to  a  dinner  where  each  of  the  party  pays  his  own 
score ;  and  then  there  are  the  croquet  clubs  and  the  games 
at  lawn-tennis,  where  an  accident  may  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  intimacy.  Homburg  is  still  in  its  way  the  paradise  of  certain 
social  adventurers;  though  rien  ne  va  plus  might  be  inscribed 
in  the  salons  where  fortunes  used  to  be  won  or  lost.  Men  who 
are  cut  in  Tall  Mail  and  cold-shouldered  in  the  clubs  are  sys- 
tematical'y  puffed  and  advertised  by  the  gosMp'ng  journals. 
Indeed  Homburg  threatens  to  be  swamped  by  the  class  of 
and  women  who  try  to  carry  the  upper  circles  of  society  by  assur- 
ance, and  nothing  is  more  significant  of  this  than  the  comparative 
failure  of  an  "  English  Club  "  which  might  have  thought  sure  to 
be  generally  patronized  in  the  dearth  of  distractions. 

Change  the  scene  to  Kissingen  and  you  are  in  a  different  world 
altogether.  So  far  as  natural  beauties  are  concerned,  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  the  places ;  though  Homburg  may  have 
some  slight  advantage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heights  of  the  Taunus. 
Kissingen,  if  it  is  not  tame  and  unprofitable,  is  unquestionably  flat. 
The  springs  bubble  up  as  usual  in  a  hollow  :  and  in  this  case  the 
straggling  town  is  built  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  shallow 
kettle.  Whether  you  came  from  Eisen  ich  on  the  north  or  Wiirz- 
burg  on  the  south,  you  approach  it  over  a  broken  expanse  of  plain, 
bounded  here  and  there  in  the  distauce  by  swelling  groups  of 
eminences.  The  soil  runs  much  to  sand,  and  the  woods  for  the 
most  part  are  scraggy  fir.  At  Kissingen  itself,  if  you  stray  beyond 
the  umbrageous  precincts  of  its  Kursaal,  you  can  only  get  at  a 
shady  walk  by  crossing  the  open  in  the  sunshine.  Nor  are  there 
any  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  near  or  distant,  which 
for  natural  beauty  or  romantic  associations  will  in  any  way  repay 
the  expense  of  a  carriage  to  them.  It  is  true  that  the  administra- 
tion, rising  to  the  occasion,  has  exerted  itself  to  make  the 
most  of  an  unpromising  locality.  Wandering  among  the  woods 
from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  issue,  by  paths  which  never 
lead  you  to  a  commanding  point  of  view,  you  come  on 
.  a  most  unusual  number  of  finger-posts  indicating  a  variety  of 
objects  of  interest.  As  we  need  hardly  say,  these  are  invariably 
disappointing.  If  there  are  "  Felsen  "  they  look  like  the  shovel- 
lings of  the  debris  of  a  stone-quarry :  the  "  cascades  "  are  nearly 
dry  even  in  a  damp  season,  and  trickle  over  the  moss  with  a  gentle 
murmur  that  is  barely  perceptible  among  the  rustlings  of  the 
leaves ;  and  you  are  most  fortunate  when  your  promenade  lands 
you  in  some  "  Hof "  which  is  consecrated  to  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  tobacco.  But,  as  we  have  remarked  already,  one  goes 
to  Kissingen  on  business ;  and  we  fancy  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  virtues  of  the  waters.  People  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity  inform  you  of  the  almost  miraculous  cures  that 
have  renewed  the  energies  of  exhausted  nature  ;  and  they  prove 
the  strength  of  their  individual  belief  in  their  efficacy  by  re- 
turning to  the  place  season  after  season.  If  your  digestive 
machinery  has  fretted  itself  out  with  residence  in  warm  climates 
or  imprudences  in  cool  ones,  Kissingen  is  warranted  infallibly 
to  restore  it.  And  what  goes  further  to  persuade  one  as  to  the 
virtues  of  the  springs  than  even  the  testimonies  of  patients  who 
may  possibly  be  hypochondriacs,  is  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion must  make  an  excellent  thing  of  it,  notwithstanding  the 
scarcity  of  adventitious  attractions.  There  is  always  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  English;  there  area  very  few  French;  Prince  Bismarck  and 
one  or  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen  advertise 
the  bath  by  patronizing  it  regularly.  But  by  far  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  drinkers  are  second-rate  Germans,  a  class  of  people  who 
are  notoriously  frugal  and  never  care  to  part  with  their  money  if 


they  can  help  it.  Yet  the  Kur-taxe  levied  on  anybody  who  outstaya 
the  week  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  marks.  To  be  sure, 
the  imposition  is  not  so  severe  as  it  sounds,  if  you  remember  that 
you  are  paying  for  your  course  of  medicine  as  well  as  for  the 
music  and  the  run  of  the  Kursaal,  not  to  mention  the  promenades 
that  are  kept  up  at  considerable  expense.  Yet  it  is  more  than 
double  the  charge  that  is  exacted  at  baths  of  such  indisputable 
merits  as  those  of  Schwalbach ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Teutons  would  avoid  it  as  an  extortion  if  they  did  not  believe  they 
got  value  for  their  money. 

The  scene  on  a  morning  round  the  fountain  is  animated  enough. 
It  is  the  correct  thing  to  have  your  glass  warmed  to  a  certain 
temperature  on  a  table  arranged  over  gigantic  spirit  lamps.  The 
smell  of  the  burning  of  spirits  of  wine  hangs  heavily  under  the 
shadows  of  the  arching  foliage,  and  there  is  a  scramble  for  the 
little  metal  compartments  in  which  the  drinkers  deposit  their 
tumblers.  You  take  your  one,  two,  or  three  glasses  as  the  case- 
may  be,  doing  the  regulation  amount  of  constitutional  between 
each  of  them.  People  try  their  best  to  be  cheerful  and  con- 
versible,  but  the  air  is  not  exhilarating  like  that  of  some  of  the 
Nassau  or  Taunus  Baths;  the  waters  themselves  are  said  to  be 
depressing,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cure;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  morning  reunion  is  on  the  whole  scarcely  a  social 
success.  Then  the  drinkers  disperse  for  a  light  breakfast,  having 
preluded  the  repast  by  purchasing  the  bread  for  it.  For  butter, 
as  we  have  said,  being  strictly  prohibited,  baking  in  its  most 
delicate  refinements  is  supposed  to  be  a  speciality  of  Kissingen ;. 
and  a  feature  of  the  promenade  is  the  display  on  the  tables  which  the 
bakers  have  spread  in  the  open  air.  After  the  serious  business  of  the 
morning  assemblage,  society  may  be  said  to  be  thrown  on  its  own 
resources;  though  the  band,  which  exerts  itself  indefatigably, 
plays  repeatedly  at  stated  hours,  and  now  and  then  the  evenings 
are  enlivened  by  a  dance  when  there  is  no  performance  at  the 
theatre.  J udging  from  what  one  observes  of  the  habits  of  the 
visitors,  beer  is  by  no  means  tabooed  like  butter ;  and  sipping  bock 
after  bock  is  the  unfailing  resource  of  those  whose  constitutions 
agree  with  the  beverage.  We  should  say  that,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  one's  getting  accustomed  to  the  ingredients  in  the 
waters,  one's  spirits  tend  to  rise  steadily  towards  the  end  of  a 
Kissingen  course.  But,  after  all,  when  one  is  ailing  and  has  passed 
middle  age,  health  is  apt  to  become  the  primary  consideration  ;  and 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  associate  with  pleasant  memories  the  place 
where  you  take  out  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 


FISCAL  REFORM  IN  FIJI. 

TN  these  days  any  plausible  instance  of  a  skilful  and  success- 
J-  ful  device  in  colonial  administration  ought  to  find  a  ready 
welcome.  A  recent  small  addition  to  our  manifold  Imperial 
responsibilities  was  made  not  five  years  ago.  It  is  a  cluster  of 
insular  specks  amidst  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  with  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brown  folk  of  mixed  Polynesian  and 
Melanesian  race,  and  with  some  fifteen  hundred  European  planters- 
or  traders.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  who  went  out  to  rule  that  remote 
archipelago  in  June  1875,  had,  like  some  other  agents  of  the 
British  Government,  to  rectify  a  troublesome  mess.  The  native 
monarch,  Thakombau,  or  Cakabau,  not  much  uDlike  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  in  his  perplexity  with  financial  muddles  and  menacing 
or  intriguing  foreign  advisers,  had  long  since  implored  us  to 
take  Fiji  off  his  hands.  Such  was  likewise  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Fiji  tribal  chiefs  and  their  people.  The  cession,  or 
rather  surrender,  of  sovereignty  to  Queen  Victoria  was  negotiated, 
in  an  amicable  manner,  with  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales.  A  public  debt  of  85,000^.,  which  had  been  a 
great  bother  to  King  Cakabau  and  his  white  Ministers  of  State,, 
was  assumed  by  the  new  English  Government.  Incidental  diffi- 
culties and  disasters  beset  the  infancy  of  its  administration.  To 
begin  with,  the  native  population  all  at  once  caught  the  measles,  a 
disease  in  their  case  not  less  deadly  than  smallpox,  and  nearly  a 
third  of  them  died.  A  revolt  of  cannibal  highland  tribes,  who  had 
attacked  the  Christian  villages,  was  next  to  be  put  down  by  native 
arms.  Many  plantations  had  suffered  from  a  bad  season  for  culti- 
vation, and  the  owners  failed  to  perform  their  contracts  with  im- 
ported foreign  labourers.  The  tenures  of  land  were  unsettled ;  the 
popular  mind  was  excited  by  rumours  of  intended  oppressive  laws. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  that  he  has,, 
within  four  years,  established  fair  administrative  order  in  Fiji. 
The  newly-published  yearly  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  besides  a  variety  of  other  contents,  includes  a 
discussion  of  this  subject.  A  paper  on  "  Native  Taxation  in  Fiji  " 
was  read  by  Sir  Arthur— being  in  England  for  his  holiday — on  the 
1 8th  of  March.  In  the  presence  of  Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Beach,  with 
Earl  Granville  in  the  chair,  it  was  held  that  there  should  be  no 
debate  involving  questions  of  colonial  policy.  _  But  the  simple 
descriptive  statement  will  throw  some  fresh  light  upon  interest- 
ing features  in  the  social  economy  of  a  small  isolated  community 
under  British  rule,  in  a  condition  halfway  between  savagery  and 
civilization.  We  have  many  large  dependencies  all  over  the 
globe,  at  a  similar  intermediate  stage  of  civil  progress. 

Sir  Arthur  Gordon  rightly  observes  that  the  Fiji  type  of  social 
organization  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  one  race,  "  but  is  the  shape  into 
which  the  first  elements  of  society,  when  emerging  from  barbar- 
ism, naturally  crystallize.-'  The  political  unit  is  the  village  or 
township,  ruled  by  a  chief,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of 
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elders,  a  magistrate,  frequently  the  chiefs  brother,  one  or  more 
constables,  a  "  town  crier  "  or  herald  (who  is  perhaps  also  chamber- 
lain and  town  clerk),  and  an  overseer  of  fields  and  gardens.  These 
seem  to  be  the  obviously  needful  executive  officials  in  a  local 
society  of  settled  agricultural  peasantry,  in  any  part  of  the  'world. 
A  group  of  such  villages  together  forms  the  district,  ruled  by 
the  Buli,  with  a  monthly  sessions  of  the  town  or  village  chiefs 
assembled,  the  Bose  ui  Tikina.  This  district  assembly,  be- 
sides managing  the  ''roads  and  bridges,"  and  keeping  the  smaller 
local  authorities  in  order,  institutes  or  appoints  each  village  chief, 
but  usually  maintaining  hereditary  succession.  The  Buli  districts 
are  grouped  together  into  the  province  governed  by  a  Boko 
Tui,  of  whom  there  are  twelve  in  the  whole  Fiji  commonwealth. 
The  Koko  Tui,  twice  a  year,  summons  all  his  Bulis  to  a  provincial 
Council,  the  Bose  vaka  Yasana,  which  superintends  the  affairs  of 
the  districts,  and  imposes  the  local  rates  or  taxes,  duly  appor- 
tioned to  the  districts  and  townships.  All  these  institutions  were 
of  purely  native  aud  spontaneous  growth.  Since  British  govern- 
ment came  in,  there  is  an  annual  Parliament,  the  Bose  vaka 
Turanga,  convened  by  Sir  Arthur,  which  consists  of  the  twelve 
Boko  Tuis,  the  native  stipendiary  magistrates  appointed  by  him, 
aud  two  of  the  Iiulis  from  each  province  nominated  by  its  Bose 
vaka  Yasana.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  form  of 
constitution  for  Fiji,  and  it  is  said  to  be  working  very  well  indeed. 
The  Fiji  people,  except  the  outlawed  heathen  highLvnders  in 
the  mountainous  part  of  Viti  Levu,  have  already  proved  their 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government.  They  are  not  mere  savages. 
They  own  houses  and  lauds ;  their  wives  are  respected ;  their 
children  go  to  school,  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  some  chiefs 
keep  an  account  at  the  bank,  carry  on  business  and  other  corre- 
spondence. They  are,  at  least  nominally,  Christians ;  and  Sir 
Arthur  is  sure  that  our  religion,  at  least  in  Fiji.  "  has  largely  in- 
fluenced the  life  and  character  of  great  masses  of  the  population." 
He  speaks  with  high  approbation  of  "the  wonderfully  successful 
work  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  "  there. 

Fiscal  reform,  when  Gakabau  and  Mr.  Thurston,  his  Prime 
Minister,  handed  over  the  government  to  our  Colonial  Office,  was 
urgently  required.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  1875  amounted  to 
16,000'.,  of  which  Spool,  accrued  from  the  Customs.  The  late 
king  had  levied  a  poll-tax  of  1/.  upon  even'  man  and  4s.  upon 
every  woman,  which  never  actually  yielded  more  than  6,000/.  in 
one  year.  In  fact,  the  impost  was  not  designed  to  supply  revenue, 
but  to  ensnare  the  poor  people  for  compulsory  servitude  to  Euro- 
pean planters.  A  penalty  of  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months'  im- 
prisonment was  threatened  for  non-payment  of  the  direct  money  tax. 
Those  who  were  permitted  to  pay  in  kind  were,  according  to  Com- 
modore Goodenough*s  report,  obliged  to  give  up  their  goods  at 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  their  value.  The  vexatious  tyranny 
drove  many  of  them  in  despair  to  contract  with  planters  for  long 
terms  of  gratuitous  labour  in  return  for  getting  their  poll-tax  paid; 
or  the  native  Government  would  assign  the  services  of  men  and 
women,  under  sentence  for  default  of  payment,  to  the  planter  who 
would  pay  instead.  Whole  districts  were  depopulated  and  left 
waste,  the  cultivators  being  torn  from  their  homes  by  this  iniquitous 
contrivance  of  the  former  misrule  in  Fiji.  The  6,000/.  just  men- 
tioned was  really  the  price  that  Cakabau  received  for  selling  his 
people  into  occasional  slavery.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  the 
tirst  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  limiting  the  incidence  of  personal  taxa- 
tion to  adult  males,  and  allowing  its  commutation  for  twenty 
days'  labour  in  the  year,  redeemable  by  money  payments  adjusted 
to  the  supposed  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  district. 

This  method  of  assessment  had  not  proved  satisfactory  when 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  arrived  in  Fiji.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
carry  on  public  works  for  the  Government  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  whole  population.  The  dominion  consists  of  seventy 
or  eighty  inhabited  islands,  the  largest  about  equal  in  extent  to  our 
Home  counties,  and  not  lying  compactly  together.  Transport  of 
Government  labourers,  for  twenty  days'  work,  to  the  site  of  its  per- 
formance, would  not  be  worth  the  cost.  As  for  direct  payment  of 
the  poll-tax,  Sir  Arthur  perceived  at  once  that  it  would  not  do. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  people  have  no  money.  The  wage3  offered  by- 
planters  in  1875  were  but  one  shilling  a  week,  and  this  sum  was 
often  discharged  in  "  trade,''  or  truck,  of  doubtful  value.  It 
would  be  hard  to  extort  a  20s.  poll-tax  from  a  labourer  with  such 
earnings.  Sir  Arthur  finally  declined  to  levy  any  form  of  direct 
tax,  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in  labour,  on  individuals  under  his 
government.  He  resolved  to  substitute  "  a  laud-tax  or  corn  rent 
levied  on  the  district  or  village,"  in  the  form  of  a  share  of  the 
produce.  The  Native  Taxes  Ordinance  of  1876,  passed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislative  Council,  has  achieved  good 
results.  The  proceeds  of  native  taxation  have  risen  from  about 
4,000/.  under  the  old  system  in  1875,  to  9,342/.  in  1876,  to 
15,149/.  in  1877,  and  to  over  19,000/.  in  1878.  Deducting  ex- 
penses of  collection  and  costs  of  the  sale  of  produce  on  Govern- 
ment account,  the  Treasury  has  a  net  profit  of  above  17,000/.  from 
the  last  year's  tax.  But  the  social  effect  of  this  improved  system 
is  still  more  gratifying  to  notice. 

There  are  twelve  provinces,  not  incluling  the  highland  districts 
of  Viti  Levu.  The  contingent  of  taxation  from  each  province,  in 
pounds  sterling,  is  settled  yearly  by  the  Fiji  Legislative  Council, 
in  which  the  provinces  are  folly  represented.  They  take  into  con-  1 
sideration  the  size  of  the  province,  its  population,  fertility,  degree 
of  civilization,  aud  all  the  elements  of  wealth.  Then,  having  | 
fixed  the  amount  of  money  revenue  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  State  that  year,  the  Government  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  price 
it  will  obtain  for  certain  articles  of  native  produce,  copra  or  cocoa-  ) 


nut  fibre,  cotton,  candle-nuts,  tobacco,  maize,  coffee,  and  even 
beche-de-mer  or  sea-slug,  inviting  tenders  for  the  purchase  of 
these.  The  highest  tender  is  accepted,  and  the  whole  supply  of 
the  article  to  be  collected  in  the  way  of  taxation  will  be  sold  under 
this  contract.  Notice  can  now  be  given  to  the  Roko  Tui,  or  native 
provincial  governor,  of  the  quantity  of  produce  that  he  must,  with 
the  aid  of  his  Bose  vaka  Yasana  and  of  special  assessors,  levy  from 
the  districts  within  his  province.  The  Buli  and  Bose  ni  Tikana  of 
each  district  assign  the  share  of  the  several  townships  in  like 
manner ;  and  the  town  or  village  chief,  with  the  elders  to  help 
him,  finally  gathers  the  tax  from  the  heads  of  families  or  indivi- 
dual householders.  Some  villages,  or  groups  of  villages,  have  pre- 
ferred to  establish  public  gardens  and  plantations,  by  the  labour  of 
their  inhabitants,  for  the  growth  of  their  regular  tax-produce,  in- 
stead of  collecting  it  from  individuals.  They  are  left  free  to  adopt 
whatever  method  they  like  best,  as  well  for  raising  the  amount 
due  to  Government,  as  for  the  local  rate3  and  district  taxation 
applied  to  maintain  the  roads,  schools,  and  police. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  working  of  such  a  fiscal 
system  may  have  a  beneficial  infiuence  upon  the  habits  aud  ideas 
of  all  classes,  as  a  sort  of  political  education,  with  constant 
mutual  responsibility  for  the  just  and  diligent  conduct  of  public 
business ;  and  perhaps  there  are  other  British  possessions  where 
some  such  plan  might  he  found  applicable  to  the  native  popu- 
lations. Sir  Arthur  Gordon's  long  and  varied  experience, 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  entitles  his 
opinion  to  much  credit.  He  is  in  favour,  generally,  of  em- 
ploying native  self-government,  both  in  legislation  and  in  ad- 
ministration, and  of  utilizing  the  social  influence  of  the  chiefs 
for  diverse  official  and  judicial  functions,  instead  of  paying 
white  men  to  do  The  work.  The  incidental  effects  of  the  new 
method  of  taxation  in  the  Fiji  Islands  are  deserving  also  of  remark 
as  they  affect  the  industrial  economy  of  that  little  nation.  It  has 
visibly  stimulated  production,  which  in  three  or  four  years  has 
been  doubled,  notwithstanding  the  almost  total  cessation  of  cotton- 
planting  by  settlers  in  1876.  The  cultivator  of  any  particular  crop, 
knowing  that  he  has  only  to  pay  his  tithe  or  other  share  for 
the  tix,  and  may  sell  the  remainder  at  a.  price  which  has  been 
made  known  by  public  tender,  sees  his  own  private  profit  well 
assured  in  the  field  he  has  planted.  This  result,  as  Sir  Arthur 
points  out,  differs  essentially  in  character  from  that  of  the 
Dutch  colonial  system  in  Java,  where  the  whole  produce  of 
certain  kinds  is  claimed  by  the  Government,  only  allowing  to 
the  cultivator  a  small  payment  for  the  quantity  he  has  raised, 
with  no  liberty  to  keep  or  sell  any  for  himself.  The  native  pro- 
ducer is  the  more  encouraged  to  industry,  since  he  is  now  made 
constantly  aware  of  the  true  market  value  of  the  chief  articles  he 
may  have  to  sell.  When  the  quantity  sent  in  from  any  district 
happens  to  be  in  excess  of  what  is  requisite  to  pay  its  fiscal  contri- 
bution, the  surplus  is  sold  by  the  Government  at  the  contract  price 
already  fixed,  and  the  money  is  sent  back  for  distribution  among 
the  individual  taxpayers  who  furnished  the  produce  sold.  Natives 
are  thus  taught  to  make  fair  bargains  in  their  own  private  interest. 
This  does  not  suit  the  views  of  the  grasping  white  trader,  who 
can  no  longer  expect  to  buy  half  a  ton  of  copra,  worth  6/.  10s.,  for 
the  price  of  3/.  nominally,  but  payable  partly  in  worthless  manu- 
factured goods.  It  was  also  customary,  till  lately,  in  most  of  the 
shops  at  Levuka  to  have  a  "  native  price  "  for  everything  they 
sold,  double  the  price  charged  to  European  purchasers.  The  help- 
less Fiji  folk  were  sadly  entangled  in  debt  to  a  class  of  foreign 
speculators  who  now  cry  out  against  Sir  Arthur  Gordon's  bene- 
ficent reforms. 

It  is  a  petty  and  distant  provincial  dominion  that  be  has  to 
govern,  and  its  obscure  affairs  can  never  yield  him  much  renown  ; 
but,  if  the  good  which  he  seems  to  be  doing  is  real  and  substantial, 
as  we  hope  it  will  prove  to  be,  there  is  a  noble  reward  for  such 
labours.  In  reading  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  one  feels  deeply  touched  by  the  closing  words 
of  Sir  Arthur's  address,  and  by  those  of  his  friend  Lord  Selborne 
in  reply,  speaking  of  the  personal  sacrifices  that  must  attend  a 
life-long  career,  so  far  from  home,  in  this  department  of  public 
service.  A  faithful  Colonial  Governor,  nevertheless,  "  has  in  all 
cases  much  opportunity  for  unobtrusive  usefulness,"  as  Sir  Arthur 
is  content  to  own: — 

And,  if  it  be  his  good  fortune,  as  it  has  been  mine,  to  take  part  in  the 
organization  of  anew  dependency — though  no  doubt  lie  may  have  to  en- 
counter the  bitter  disappointment  of  living  to  see  his  work  undone — though 
in  any  case  that  work  will  be  unknown  to  and  unheeded  by  the  public  here 
— though  absence  and  distance  may  exclude  him  from  the  high  places  of 
even  his  own  chosen  walk  in  life — yet,  if  he  merits  and  obtains  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Home  Government,  and  if  he  has  time  to  consolidate  his 
measures  and  to  watch  their  growth,  he  may  do  much  to  establish,  on 
righteous  and  lasting  foundations,  social  unity  between  different  races,  and 
may  stamp  a  deeper  impression  on  at  least  a  small  corner  of  the  world, 
than  is  made  by  many  a  man  who  is  better  known,  aud  who  labours  in  a 
wider  held. 


DESAUGIEKS. 

IN  the  extremely  interesting  autobiography  which  Beranger  iias 
left  us  he  gives  an  account  of  his  own  convictions  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  in 
the  style  of  French  song-writing.  The  old  themes  were  com- 
pletely worn  out,  he  says,  and  the  old  treatment  of  them  had 
ceased  to  be  acceptable.  A  people  who  had  made  the  Revolution 
had  risen  above  tales  of  "  tricked  husbands,  greedy  lawyers,  and 
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Charon's  bark.''  One  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  any  theory  which 
led  to  the  writing  of  Beranger's  "  Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  a 
vingt  ans  "  or  the  "  Chanson  des  fous."  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire 
too  deeply  whether,  as  often  happens,  the  poet,  writing  long  after 
the  events,  did  not  attribute  to  formal  reasoning  and  system  the 
results  of  instinctive  taste  and  sometimes  of  accident.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  implied  censure  of  the  style  of  song- 
writing  prevalent  in  Beranger's  youth  is  amply  justified.  Of  that 
style  Desaugiers  was  the  last,  the  most  finished,  and  the  most 
popular  representative.  Even  after  Beranger  there  have  never 
been  wanting  in  France  persons  who  lament  the  innovations  of 
the  later  singers,  and  who  sigh  for  the  more  artless  and  Gallic 
strains  of  the  good-natured  president  of  the  Caveau.  "  Uesaugiers 
c'est  la  chanson  "  somebody  has  said  with  the  ineffable  satisfaction 
at  summing  up  the  matter  neatly  which  only  a  Frenchman  can 
feel.  Apparently,  then,  we  have  only  to  examine  Desaugiers  to 
discover  the  essence  of  what  has  been  sometimes  held  up  as  a 
specially  French  form  of  composition. 

He  was  born  in  1772  at  Frejus,  of  a  musical  and  literary  stock. 
His  father  was  a  composer  of  some  note,  his  elder  brother  wrote 
operas  and  plays  in  considerable  numbers,  and  though  his  younger 
In-Other  betook  himself  chiefly  to  the  graver  ways  of  diplomacy, 
he  left  some  literary  remains.  Alarie-Antoine-Madeleine,  the 
second  son,  was  very  early  distinguished  as  a  general  favourite.  A 
benevolent  bishop  wished  to  make  an  abbe  of  him  ;  but  Uesaugiers 
was  not  long  in  deciding  that  he  had  no  vocation  ;  and,  indeed,  about 
the  same  time  the  Revolution  made  the  professional  prospects  of 
an  abbe  none  of  the  brightest.  Such  political  sentiments  as  he 
had  were  decidedly  Royalist,  and  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
given  him,  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  a  colonist,  to  leave 
France.  In  St.  Bouiingo  he  again  showed  himself  master  of  Vart 
de  plaire,  until,  unluckily  for  him,  the  negro  revolt  broke  out. 
He  was  captured  by  the  rebels,  and  was  within  an  ace  of 
being  shot.  Escaping  this  fate,  he  embarked  for  the  United  States. 
But  his  bad  luck  pursued  him.  On  board  ship  he  sickened  of 
some  disease  which  was  mistaken  for  yellow  fever,  and  the 
terrified  sailors  unceremoniously  put  him  ashore.  Forlorn 
and  destitute,  he  was  taken  in  by  a  lady,  who  nursed  him  till 
he  recovered.  Philadelphia  rather  than  New  York  was  then  the 
chief  resort  of  strangers  in  the  United  States,  and  there  Uesaugiers 
for  some  time  maintained  himself  by  giving  lessons  on  the  piano- 
forte. He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  America.  The  worst 
days  of  the  Revolution  were  past,  and  Paris  was  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  a  man  of  Uesaugiers's  temperament.  Thither  he 
accordingly  returned.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  his 
chief  occupations  were  theatrical,  the  writing  of  the  songs  by 
which  his  name  is  now  preserved  being  mainly  an  amusement. 
He  wrote  chiefly  in  collaboration  about  a  hundred  vaudevilles, 
feeries.  parodies,  and  similar  dramatic  trifles,  which  are  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  run  of  such  things  by  the  greater 
abundance  and  better  quality  of  the  couplets  which  abound  in 
them.  After  a  time  he  was  made  director  of  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  and  managed  it  with  considerable  success,  notwithstanding 
his  easy-going  temperament.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
characters  of  his  day,  though,  like  most  men  in  such  a  position,  he 
was  sometimes  anonymousl}'  attacked,  opinion  being  kind  enough 
to  father  some  of  the  attacks  on  Beranger.  Perhaps,  however,  his 
most  important  post  was  the  presidentship  of  the  celebrated 
Caveau.  This  convivial  society,  originally  founded  in  the  second  half 
of  the  last  century  by  Gallet,  a  grocer  who  ought  to  have  saved  his 
fellows  from  the  obloquy  attached  to  their  name,  survives  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  form  of  a  club  which  is  said  to  display  very  little  of 
the  jollity  of  its  ancestry.  The  life  of  the  Caveau,  however,  was 
far  from  continuous,  and  there  were  not  a  few  breaks  in  its  history. 
In  the  second  and  third  decade  of  this  century,  under  Uesaugiers,  it 
was  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  The  devotion  of  most  of  its  mem- 
bers to  Bacchus  was  by  no  means  merely  conventional,  and 
Uesaugiers  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  devotees.  As  is  the 
case  with  most  professedly  gay  persons,  stories  are  told  of  his  un- 
easy melancholy  when  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  company 
and  wine.  He  paid  the  penalty  usual  with  the  seekers  of  artificial 
paradises.  Symptoms  ot  calculus  showed  themselves  as  he  grew 
older,  and  in  1S25  he  succumbed  to  an  operation  which  had  become 
necessary. 

Uesaugiers  has  in  one  sense  a  really  historical  interest.  He  is 
perhaps  the  last  literary  specimen  of  the  skipping,  grinning,  and 
shrugging  which  our  good  grandfathers  used  to  associate  with 
the  idea  of  a  Frenchman.  Large  portions  of  his  work  depend  for 
any  comic  effect  that  they  have,  or  ever  might  have  had,  upon  the 
pantomimic  gestures  by  which  they  are  iuteuded  to  be  accom- 
panied. Thus  in  one  case  the  singer  is  directed  to  yawn  and 
stretch  his  arms  all  through  the  song.  Another  resource  of  his  is 
the  affixing  of  refrains  of  the  pan-pan,  zic-zoc  order  to  his  verses. 
In  yet  a  third  class,  and  it  is  one  of  the  largest,  provincialisms  are 
the  means  resorted  to  to  raise  a  laugh.  Cadet  Buteux  is  a  block- 
head who  goes  through  all  sorts  of  experiences,  and  then  gives  an 
account  of  them  in  jargon.  Even  Frenchmen  at  the  present  day 
<lo  not  £<jtm  to  find  any  great  fund  of  amusement  in  such  verses 
as:— 

Depuis  longtemps  j'avions  le  cocur  tout  en  cendres 
Pour  les  appas  d'niam'seUe  Manon  Giroux. 
Nous  v'la  nance's.  .  .  ■  J'lis  Les  deux  gendres 
J'm'dis,  "  gna  qeuqii'  manage  la-d'sous." 

It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that  songs  of  this  kind,  sung  in  good 
character,  after  dinner  might  obtain  applause;  but  it  is  not  easy 
iu  understand  how  any  literary  merit  can  be  thought  to  be  dis- 


cernible in  them.  It  is  true  that  Uesaugiers  does  not  always  rely  on 
such  means  of  obtaining  a  laugh.  He  has  passages  of  simple  Epi- 
curean lyric  which  are  far  from  bad  of  their  kind,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  following : — 


Mora  lite. 


Enfants  de  la  folie, 

Chanfons  ; 

Sur  les  maux  do  la  vie 
Glissons  ; 

Plaisir  jamais  ne  coute 

De  pleura  ; 
II  seme  notre  route 

De  fleurs. 
Oui,  portons  son  delire 

Partout ; 
Le  bonheur  est  de  rire 

De  tout. 


Pour  etre  aime  des  belles, 
Aimons  ; 
TJn  beau  jour  changent-elles, 
Changeons. 

Deja  l'hiver  de  1'ftge 

Accourt ; 
Profitons  d'un  passage 

Si  court ; 
L'avenir  peut-il  etre 

Certain  ? 
Nous  finirons  peut-etre 

Domain. 


The  matter  of  this  is  trivial  enough,  but  its  manner  is  light  and 
brisk,  and  not  destitute  of  a  certain  music.  Another  successful 
style  with  Uesaugiers  was  the  proverb-song,  in  which  some  well- 
known  maxim  serves  as  a  refrain.  His  work  in  this  line  seems  to 
have  been  more  serviceable  to  Beranger  as  a  model  than  any  other; 
and  admirers  of  the  greater  singer  may  trace  some  resemblance  to 
his  faire  in  these  verses  of  the  lesser: — 

Tour  ce  qui  luit  n'est  vas  or. 
Pour  une  chanson  nouvelle 
J'invoquais  mon  Apollon, 
Quand  je  vis  a  ma  chandelle 
Se  brUler  uu  papillon  ; 
Et  cet  incident  tragique 
M'inspira,  sans  nul  effort, 
Ce  refrain  philosophique : 


Tout  ce  qui  luit  n'est  pas  or. 

Sans  argent,  sans  espe'rance 
Figeac  plaignait  son  destin. 
"fife!  morgue!  d'la  patience," 
Lui  dit  Pierre,  son  voisin  ; 
"  L'soleil  luit  pour  tout  le  monde." 
II  luit,  j'en  tombe  d'accord, 
Mais  lorsque  l'estomac  gronde 
Tout  ce  qui  luit  n'est  pas  or. 


Dans  mille  pieces  mesquines 
Qu'un  jour  voit  s'eVanouir, 
Costumes,  de'eors,  machines, 
Tout  est  fait  pour  e'blouir ; 
Mais  au  bout  de  la  quinzaine 
La  baisse  du  eoffie-fort 
Prouve  an  caissier  qu'a  la  scene 
Tout  ce  qui  luit  n'est  pas  or. 

Quand  une  Agnes  se  dit  riche, 
Quand  un  fat  vante  son  nom, 
Quand  un  me'decin  s'afliche, 
Quand  une  belle  dit  non, 
Quand  un  voyageur  bavarde, 
Quand  un  Anglais  se  dit  lord, 
Mes  amis,  prenez-y  garde  : 
Tout  ce  qui  luit  n'est  pas  or. 


These  two  pieces  are  perhaps  as  good  short  specimens  of  Uesaugiers 
as  can  be  found ;  and,  though  they  may  show  that  he  exerted 
some  influence  on  Beranger's  style  and  versification,  they  show 
still  more  clearly  how  great  an  advance  his  pupil  made  upon  the 
manner,  the  subjects,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  master.  It  was- 
this  tone  which  Marchangy  charged  Beranger  with  altering  and 
spoiling  by  the  introduction  of  political  and  other  burning  topics 
into  the  hitherto  peaceable  region  of  the  chanson.  Readers  may 
judge  of  the  justice  of  the  charge  and  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
regrets  which  have  sometimes  been  expressed  in  France  at  tha 
alteration.  "  Mais  a  present  c'est  bien  tini  de  rire '"  is  no  doubt  a 
lamentable  reflection ;  but,  if  the  laugh  can  only  be  kept  up 
by  such  unreal  means  as  those  which  Uesaugiers  resorted  to,  per- 
haps it  might  be  as  well  to  cry  for  a  change.  In  some  of  his 
longer  and  narrative  pieces  he  displays,  indeed,  the  usual  French 
faculty  of  telling  a  tale  pleasantly,  and  with  a  certain  espieglerie- 
and  slyness.  But  on  the  general  run  of  his  songs  hardly  any 
more  favourable  verdict  can  be  pronounced  than  this — that  the 
best  of  them  would  be  fair  impromptus  for  a  convivial  meeting, 
and  that  the  worst  of  them  are  at  about  music-hall  level  in  point  of 
wit,  if  not  of  vulgarity. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  this  is  merely  the  opinion  of  Eng- 
lishmen, enemies  of  gaiety,  eaten  up  with  moroseness  and  spleen, 
and  apt  to  depreciate  the  excellences  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend. The  view  of  Uesaugiers  which  we  have  taken  is 
decidedly  less  unfavourable  than  that  of  M.  Hippolyte  Babou, 
a  Frenchman  of  Frenchmen,  and  one  who  has  specially  de- 
voted himself  to  the  light  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  "  Rien  de  moins  gai  au  monde,"  "  inanite," 
"  fadaises,"  "  ton  glacial,''  "  Boufflers  d'arriere-boutique,"  are  some 
of  the  stones  which,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  ghastly  punning 
prayer  of  Uesaugiers  or  somebody  else,  M.  Babou  flings  at  the 
harmless  president  of  the  French  "  Cave  of  Harmony."  In  this 
judgment  there  is  perhaps  some  harshness.  But  it  is  not  to- 
be  denied  that  Uesaugiers  is  somewhat  dreary  reading  at  the 
present  day.  He  was,  unluckily  for  himself,  born  just  too  early  or 
too  late,  and  the  Revolution  did  not  do  him  the  favour  which  it 
did  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  favour  of  cutting  off  their 
heads,  so  that  they  could  not  make  anachronisms  of  themselves, 
I  (esuugiers  was  certainly  an  anachronism.  With  Lamartine  and 
Chateaubriand  in  full  force,  with  Victor  Hugo  "  mewing  his  mighty 
youth,"  with  Courier,  and  Lamennais,  and  others,  adjusting  them- 
selves in  this  way  and  that  to  the  new  order  of  things,  he  went 
on  imitating  in  falsetto  the  tones  of  Colleand  Panard,  tones  always 
I  more  or  less  false,  but  in  his  time  jarring  hopelessly  with  all 
around.  Worse  than  all  this,  too,  was  the  existence  of  a  contem- 
porary, not  many  years  his  junior,  who  had  seen  and  grappled  with 
and  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  which  he  himself  ignored  or 
shirked.  It  is,  however,  that  contemporary  who  gives  Desaugiers 
his  interest.  It  is  very  seldom  critically  permissible  to  regard  any 
author  merely  as  a  foil  to  another;  but  the  temptation  to  do  so  is 
irresistible  in  the  case  before  us.  The  true  value  of  Beranger  con 
hardly  be  estimated  without  some  knowledge  of  his  immediate 
forerunner. 
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THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGISTS  IX  POWYS-LAND. 

I" ANY  recommendations  combined  to  render  Welshpool  an 
jXM.  excellent  starting-point  for  the  Cambrian  archaeologists' 
gathering  of  1879,  and  almost  the  only  possible  drawback 
was  the  contingency  of  constant  rain,  by  some  archaeologists  re- 
garded as  a  normal  certainty  wherever  and  whenever  they  meet 
for  purposes  of  excursions  afield.  For  these,  however,  the  veteran 
does  his  best  to  forearm  himself,  and  even  over  the  Welsh  border, 
where  English  folk  are  led  to  believe  it  always  rains,  a  good 
deal  of  sight-seeing  may  be  more  or  less  satisfactorily  achieved 
with  the  aid  of  umbrellas  and  waterproofs.  This  belief  was 
sufficiently  verified  in  the  closing  week  of  the  past  month ; 
yet  the  pitiless  storms  had  the  advantage  in  their  intervals  of 
showing  the  mountain  scenery  and  its  various  and  beautiful 
configuration  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  as  when 
the  clouds  lifted  from  off  the  volcanic  rock  of  Moel-y-Goli'a, 
or  the  tourists  descended  into  the  lovely  vale  of  Meifod.  To 
those  who  pick  and  choose  their  excursions  and  make  a  rule 
of  blending  sight-seeing  with  the  use  of  books  of  reference,  the 
hospitable  town  of  Welshpool  affords  a  valuable  boon  in  the 
Powys-Land  Museum  which  has  a  local  name  and  habitation 
there,  and  which  not  only  contains  examples  of  the  relics  of 
British  occupants,  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish  invaders,  and  Norman 
or  later  conquerors,  in  implements  of  warfare,  coins,  skulls,  and 
other  curiosities  found  in  situ,  but  also  possesses  just  the  sort  of 
library  most  convenient  to  the  topographer,  in  the  various  "  Col- 
lections '?  and  archaeological  journals  of  kindred  Societies,  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  the  best  standard  works  of  bygone 
antiquaries.  Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  its  chief  founder 
and  honorary  curator,  Mr.  Morris  Jones,  F.S.A.,  this  museum  was 
open  every  day  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  1S56,  the  Cambrian 
Association  met  at  Welshpool,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl 
of  Powis.  This  year  the  President  was  Mr.  C.  \V.  Williams 
Wynne,  member  for  Montgomeryshire,  the  son  of  a  statesman  of 
mark  and  man  of  taste  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Mr. 
Charles  Wynne,  who  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
and  Secretary  at  War  between  1822  and  1  S3 1,  and  who  will  be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  Southey's  Letters  as  the  friend  of 
that  poet,  as  well  as  of  Hallam,  Heber,  the  Greuvilles,  and  other 
contemporary  leaders  in  politics  and  literature.  Though  his  son, 
in  taking  the  chair  vacated  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  apolo- 
gized for  not  having  inherited  his  father's  antiquarian  information 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  folklore  and  history  of  Montgomery- 
shire acquired  by  him  during  a  long  life,  he  showed  a  just  estimate 
of  the  practical  side  of  a  President's  duties  in  making  his 
inaugural  address  a  helpful  survey  of  the  points  of  archaeo- 
logical interest  in  the  district ;  and  the  excursionists  of  the 
morrow  were  well  prepared  for  their  labours  by  his  careful  sum- 
mary of  the  camps,  dykes,  churches,  castles,  mounds,  and  tumuli 
to  be  visited  and  discussed  during  the  week.  A  paper  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  was  also  read  on  the  first  evening  by 
Mr.  D.  R.  Thomas,  a  local  Secretary,  on  Wattleborough  Castle, 
one  of  the  earlier  halts  of  the  exploring  party  on  the  next  day. 
The  first  excursion  was  to  have  included  an  ascent  and  inspection 
of  the  Breidden  group  of  mountain  peaks,  with  its  camps  and  earth- 
works, and  its  supposed  association  with  Ostorius  and  Caractacus. 
More  than  one  archaeologist,  like  the  veteran  Mr.  Bloxam,  had 
come  from  afar  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  on  the  spot  the 
probable  route  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  weather  seemed  so  un- 
favourable in  the  morning  that  this  part  of  the  programme  was 
omitted  by  common  consent,  and  a  paper  read  upou  the  subject  at 
a  subsequent  evening  meeting  reiterated,  without  provoking  ad- 
verse discussion,  the  gist  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  these 
columns  nearly  two  years  ago  (October  27,  1S77).  In  so  far  as 
this  omission  afforded  space  for  other  arrangements,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  regretted.  The  exploring  party  made  their  first  pause  at  the 
village  and  church  of  Buttington,  with  its  low  Montgomeryshire 
belfry,  its  curious  church  font,  resembling  the  capital  of  an  early 
English  column  excavated,  and  its  window  of  early  painted 
glass,  arranged  in  the  higgledy-piggledy  style,  and  sorely  needing 
reconstruction.  A  hasty  detour  was  made  from  the  churchyard, 
remarkable  for  a  yew-tree  of  vast  girth,  to  the  contiguous  portion 
ot  Offa's  Dyke,  and  the  account  of  the  discovery  some  years  back 
of  some  three  hundred  skulls,  dug  up  in  excavating  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  school,  was  accepted  as  a  relic  of  the  historic 
slaughter  of  the  Danes  at  Buttington  in  a.d.  894,  when  their 
leader  Hesten  was  discomfited  by  one  of  Alfred's  generals,  aided 
by  the  Welsh  under  Mervyn,  Prince  of  Powy3.  Amidst  the  human 
bones,  it  is  said,  were  found  some  bones  of  horses,  a  discovery  which 
was  taken  to  confirm  the  tradition  of  the  Danes  having  been  reduced 
by  hunger  to  eat  their  horses, as  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
Passing  hence  through  Trewern,  eastward  to  Woolaston,  the  party 
made  another  halt  to  examine  the  tumulus  hard  by  the  church, 
which  afforded  food  for  some  desultory  discussion,  though  a  com- 
parison of  such  moated  mounds  as  Thruxton,  in  Herefordshire, 
and  many  others  might  have  rendered  it  unnecessary.  There 
is  no  sign  of  any  sepulchral  purpose.  In  the  unadorned  con- 
venticle-like church  of  Woolaston  is  a  mural  tablet  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  "  old,  old,  very  old  man,"  Thomas  Parr,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  parish,  and  was  born  nt  Winnington,  on  the  road  to 
Woolaston  church.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  buried, 
not  here,  but  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1635,  at  the  reputed 
age  of  152  years  and  nine  months. 

The  excursionists  next  proceeded  to  Wattleborough  Castle, 


for  which  they  had  been  prepared  overnight  by  Mr.  Leighton's 
paper,  which  represented  it  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  border- 
fortresses  midway  between  Alberbury  Castle  and  Caus,  and 
with  them  serving  to  command  the  Welsh  marches.  At  the 
present  time  a  farmhouse,  with  an  Elizabethan  garden  enclosed 
by  a  partially  traceable  moat,  Wattleborough  has  a  striking 
square  tower  and  a  north  wing,  in  plan  and  purpose  originally 
Norman,  as  Mr.  Leighton,  a  member  of  the  family  which  has 
held  it  by  descent  since  the  Conquest,  has  shown,  though,  as  was 
stoutly  maintained  during  the  inspection  in  situ,  there  were  several 
traces  of  a  later  date  and  of  the  Decorated  period.  The  tower  had 
obviously  beeu  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  has  been  finished  off  later 
with  a  low  roof.  From  1646  until  1712  the  castle  was  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Lotou  family.  A  mile  or  more  of  driving  on 
the  outskirts  of  Loton  Park,  within  which  are  included  Alberbury 
Church  and  Castle,  brought  the  party  to  the  former,  a  Saxon  col- 
legiate church  originally,  and  a  good  specimen  (restored)  of  the 
Norman  architecture  of  its  period.  It  has  a  saddle-back-roofed 
tower,  and  was  evidently  used,  as  appeared  from  the  loopholes 
pierced  in  it,  for  defensive- purposes.  Here,  too,  many  of  the  in- 
ternal features  are  of  much  later  date — for  example,  the  struts 
adopted  to  steady  the  arcade  of  the  south  aisle,  which  is  out  of 
the  perpendicular ;  but  the  exterior  in  the  main  bespeaks  the 
date  of  its  consecration  in  1289  by  Bishop  Swinfield.  The 
adjoining  castle  of  Alberbury  is  the  ruin  of  a  fortress  of 
Norman  origin,  built  in  1220  by  one  of  the  Fitzwarines,  and  said 
to  resemble  the  Pele  Towers  on  the  Scotch  border.  An  eas}'  drive 
brought  the  party  thence,  under  the  escort  of  the  Vicar,  to  the 
remains  of  a  Benedictine  priory,  now  enclosed  in  a  farm- 
house, and  containing  two  chambers  of  unique  appearance  in  their 
stone-groined  ceilings  and  roofs.  These  were  the  traces  of  the 
priory  founded  by  Fulke  Fitzwarine  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
represented  a  cell  of  the  French  house  of  Grammont  in  Limousin. 
The  bosses  of  the  groined  roof  afforded  matter  for  curious  speculation. 
Thence  the  excursionists  drove  past  the  church  and  the  beau- 
tiful modern  residence  and  demesne  of  Loton  Park,  amidst  fine 
specimens  of  timber,  to  the  church  of  Llandrinio,  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Asaph,  said  to  have  been  once  a  much  broader  and  double 
church,  with  a  Norman  door,  arch,  and  font,  and  a  loop  window  on 
the  north  of  the  same  period.  The  pulpit  is  Elizabethan,  and  the 
church  has  been  twice  restored  within  the  present  century. 
Through  the  village  the  party  returned,  past  the  site  of  Strata 
Marcella,  to  Welshpool,  their  way  leading  under  the  frowning 
heights  of  the  Breidden,  by  Rodney's  Pillar,  and  the  grand  ridge 
of  Moelygolfa. 

The  excursion  of  Wednesday  was  by  rail  to  Oswestry,  and  as 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
a  large  number  of  the  archaeologists  contented  themselves  with 
examining  the  church,  and  hearing  the  valuable  historical  paper  of 
Canon  Howel  Evans,  tracing  its  connexion  with  the  martyr  King, 
St.  Oswald,  with  whom  the  neighbouring  cross  and  the  site  of  the 
church  are  associated.  Much  speculation  was  expended  in  the 
survey  of  the  church  as  restored,  like  so  many  more  in  this 
district,  in  1872-4,  by  Mr.  Street;  and  Mr.  Spaul,  a  local  archi- 
tect, elucidated  the  dates  of  the  pillars  and  arches,  and  touched 
upon  the  main  problems  of  the  older  edifice.  A  projected 
visit  to  Hen  Dinas,  or  Old  Oswestry,  was  given  up  together 
with  divers  other  local  sights ;  although  two  covered  omnibuses 
were  chartered  to  explore  the  later  features  of  the  day's  pro- 
gramme— the  castle  of  the  Fitzwariues  at  Whittington,  the 
timbered  mansion  of  Park  Hall,  and  the  "  wattle  and  dab  "  chapel 
of  Halston  on  either  side  of  it.  The  first  reached  of  these  was 
Park  Hall,  a  notable  and  finely  gabled  timber  mansion,  pro- 
nounced by  archaeologists  to  be  of  later  Jacobean  style,  though 
this  scarcely  consists  with  the  Elizabethan  ceilings  and  wains- 
coting, and  the  tradition  that  the  domestic  chapel  at  the  west  end 
was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Parker.  This  chapel  was  interest- 
ing as  having  a  gallery  entrance  from  the  drawing-room,  pre- 
cisely like  that  at  Lyme  Hall  in  Cheshire  which  we  noticed  a 
week  or  two  ago,  and  which  belongs  to  the  same  date.  The  gate- 
house is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  castle  of  Whittington. 
It  was  held  after  the  Conquest  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  and 
vestiges  remain  of  other  towers  attached  to  a  former  keep.  The 
moat  may  still  be  traced,  and  the  intersected  hillocks  on  which 
the  whole  is  placed  seem  to  tell  of  a  British  stronghold  anterior 
to  Norman  occupation.  Both  Camden  and  Blount  record,  under 
the  head  of  Whittington,  that  Wrenoc,  son  of  Meurig,  held 
lands  here  by  the  service  of  being  "  Latiner  "  between  the  English 
and  the  Welshmen.  A  mile  or  two  past  Whittington  brought  the 
party  to  Halston,  the  seat  of  the  Myttons,  of  historic  pedigree  in 
these  parts.  The  Hall  is  a  Georgian  structure,  nowise  remarkable  for 
its  architectural  beauty  ;  but  within  half  a  mile  of  it  is  the  chapel, 
now  used  for  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  family,  but  once  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  preceptory  of  the  Hospitallers,  if  not  Templars, 
a  building  of  which  the  timber  framework  is  intersticed  with  brick 
in  place  of  earlier  wattle  and  dab.  Portions  of  a  decorated  screen 
have  been  made  a  sort  of  canopy  to  the  small  west-end  gallery  ; 
remains  of  two  old  fonts  lie  under  the  tower,  disused ;  an  old 
stone  coffin  tells  of  the  knights  that  once  inhabited  the  preceptory  ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  late  brick  tower,  with  the  base  for  a 
porch,  suggests  a  period  of  disuse  of  the  whole,  save  as  a  family 
place  of  interment. 

Thursday  was  occupied  with  an  early  visit  to  the  parish  church 
of  Welshpool,  a  church  originally  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with 
additions  and  alterations  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth.  The 
whole  was  very  happily  restored  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
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Street.  After  a  visit  to  the  venerable  oaks  and  historic  features  of 
the  Red  Castle  of  Powis,  a  structure  of  the  thirteenth  century- 
altered  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Elizabeth,  and  full  of  old 
memorials,  in  corridors  within,  and  terraces  without — the  latter  of 
which  are  upon  the  solid  rock,  while  the  former  command  magnifi- 
cent views  of  the  Breidden  range  on  one  side,  and  the  Mont- 
gomery country  on  the  other — the  party  tore  itself  away  from 
an  exhaustless  repertory  of  art-treasures,  statuary,  tapestries,  cippi, 
and  historic  portraits  (among  the  latter  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
and  Winifred  Herbert,  Countess  of  Nithsdale),  to  visit  Guilsfield 
restored  church,  after  taking  luncheon  at  the  mansion  (sugges- 
tive of  Strawberry  Hill  in  its  style  of  architecture)  of  Captain 
Devereux  MyttonJ  at  Garth.  The  treasures  of  the  family  were 
set  forth  for  the  inspection  of  the  archfeologists,  and  included  one 
or  two  typical  Welsh  pedigrees  of  the  Myttons,  and  of  collateral 
families.  The  camp  of  Garthmawr,  visited  therefrom,  is  a  typical, 
but  not  exceptionally  remarkable,  British  camp  ;  and  the  Gallt  yr 
Ancr,  another  alleged  British  fortress  with  its  rock  wells,  was 
seen  on  the  next  day,  between  Coed  y  Maen  and  Llaufair 
Caereinon.  Of  the  restoration  of  Guilsfield  Church  by  Mr.  Street 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  eminently  successful  and  con- 
servative of  all  the  good  features,  whilst  it  has  swept  away  the 
odious  pews,  and  restored  the  finest  ecclesiastical  fabric  of  the 
county  to  its  earlier  and  better  self.  Of  this  church,  of  Meifod, 
and  of  Llaufair  Caereinon  notice  was  taken  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  July  4,  1874.  To  Lymer,  or  Lymore,  one  of  the  finest  timber- 
houses  of  the  type  of  Marrington  and  Park  Hall,  the  Association 
was  invited  on  the  Saturday ;  but  by  that  time  the  incessant 
rains  had  cooled  the  courage  of  even  sanguine  and  stout-limbed 
archaeologists.  The  week,  with  the  exception  of  its  weather, 
was  enjoyable  above  the  average.  There  were  no  inscribed  stones 
to  attract  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Celtic,  or  he  might  have  intro- 
duced a  lively  element  into  the  papers  on  Welsh  etymology  and 
other  cognate  subjects  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton  of  Liverpool, 
and  others. 


REVIEWS. 


BOULTBEE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 

DR.  BOULTBEE  has  succeeded  in  arresting  our  attention  by 
beginning  his  work  with  a  firm  hand.  We  perceive 
from  his  very  first  sentence  that  he  has  not  been  led  astray  by  the 
fascinating  vision  of  an  apostolically  founded  British  Church 
which  was  the  parent  of  the  present  Church  of  England,  or  rather, 
was  the  present  English  Church  in  the  primary  stage  of  its 
development.  Although  we  quickly  become  aware  that  he  is  not 
an  original  investigator,  he  shows  that  he  has  made  a  diligent 
study  of  our  best  modern  lights,  or  at  all  events  of  those  which 
are  within  easy  reach  of  most  English  readers.  He  takes  care  to 
keep  as  near  as  possible  to  Kemble  and  Freeman,  to  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  and  to  the  editors  of  the  Rolls  series.  He  is  as  decided  as 
we  could  wish  upon  the  point  that  there  could  be  no  Church  of 
England  upon  our  island  before  there  was  an  England.  His  first 
chapter  entitled  "The  Early  Celtic  Churches''  is  really  good, 
though  it  is  not  put  together  in  the  best  order.  It  begins  with 
solid  history  :  its  middle  portion  is  constructed  of  legend — ■"  The 
Legend  of  Glastonbury,"  "  the  Legend  of  St.  Alban,"  and  "  the 
Legend  of  St.  Amphibalus  " — and  it  closes  again  with  history.  It 
is  hard  to  see  why  Dr.  Boultbee,  after  giving  a  short  summary  of 
the  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  legend,  and  rejecting  it  as  a  "  wild 
story,  "  should  afterwards  recur  to  it,  and  write  so  many  pages  of 
gossip  concerning  it.  He  professes  to  have  written  his  book  with 
a  view  to  serving  two  distinct  classes  of  persons — first,  for  "one 
who  is  commencing  English  Church  history  " ;  and  secondly,  for 
"  the  general  reader."  He  seems  in  some  places  to  suppose  that  his 
readers  know  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  in  other  places  to  take 
for  granted  that  they  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  it. 
Thus  the  story  of  Coin's  parable  of  the  sparrow  and  his  abandon- 
ment of  idolatry  is  again  told  at  length  ;  but  the  story  of  Gregory 
the  Great  and  the  English  captives  at  Rome  is  dismissed  with 
the  curt  remark  that  "  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  the  oft-told 
story  of  the  Latin  pun  attributed  to  Gregory  in  the  Roman  slave- 
market  on  seeing  there  some  fair  young  English  captives."  In  his 
chapter  on  the  foundation  of  the  English,  or,  as  Dr.  Boultbee 
prefers  to  call  it,  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Church,  he  has  the  percep- 
tion to  keep  apart  the  three  churches  which  were  co-existing  upon 
our  island  in  the  early  days  of  English  Christianity — the  Roman 
mission  under  St.  Augustine,  the  Scoto-Irish  Church,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  old  British  Church.  We  cannot  understand  why 
he  should  adhere  to  such  a  phrase  as  "  the  origin  of  Saxon  Christi- 
anity." He  evidently  does  not  mean  by  it  the  Christianity  of 
Essex,  Sussex,  or  Wessex,  for  that  would  exclude  the  Christianity 
of  Kent  and  Northumbria,  which  Dr.  Boultbee  includes  within  his 
term.  No  doubt  "  Saxon  Christianity,"  or  the  beginnings  of  the 
Church  in  Saxony,  originated  in  part  out  of  English  Christianity  ; 
the  attempt  of  the  English  Willibrod  to  extend  his  missionary 
labours  from  the  Fricslanders  to  the  Saxons  produced  some 
martyrs  but  few  converts.  Yet  the  first  historical  "  Saxon  Chris- 
tianity "  was  rather  the  product  of  the  armies  of  Charles  the 
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Great  than  of  the  missionaries  who  followed  them — much  as  the 
Jesuits  at  a  later  date  rode  behind  Tilly's  dragoons.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  noble  protest  against  the  great  Emperor's 
unevangelical  method  of  producing  "  Saxon  Christianity" — 
"  partim  bellis,  partim  suasionibus,  partim  etiam  muneribus " — 
proceeded  from  an  Englishman,  Alcuin.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Alcuin  in  790  called  this  continental  people  "  Antiqui  Saxones," 
while  he  thus  described  the  origin  of  the  real  "  Saxon  Christi- 
anity," "  Instante  Rege  Carolo  alios  proemiis  et  alios  minis  sollici- 
tante  ad  fidem  Christi  conversi  sunt." 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  would 
have  been  edified,  and  the  general  reader  would  have  been  pleased, 
if  Dr.  Boultbee  had  taken  more  pains  to  give  them  a  few  glimpses 
of  the  living  tiesh  and  blood  of  the  Church  of  England  at  different 
periods.  What  sort  of  folk  were  the  pastors  and  congregations  who 

!  generation  after  generation  worshipped  in  the  parish  churches  of 

'  England  ?    How  did  the  priest  customarily  obtain  his  benefice  ? 

I  What  pay  did  he  receive?  What  sort  of  doctrine  was  taught  by 
him,  not  generally,  but  in  his  personal  ministration  to  his 
parishioners  as  preacher,  confessor,  adviser  ?  What  was  the  social 
constitution  of  the  National  Church  in  the  eighth  century,  or  in 
the  thirteenth  ?  What  has  the  historian  to  tell  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  local  congregations  ?  If  Dr.  Boultbee  had  more  frequently 
descended  from  his  elevated  fellowship  with  kings,  popes,  pri- 
mates, and  great  men  ;  it  he  had  mixed  with  the  crowd  of  common 
every  day  churchfolk  in  the  company  of  Piers  Plowman,  or  of 
Chaucer,  or  of  the  writers  of  some  of  the  poems  and  songs  in  Mr. 
T.  Wright's  collection ;  if  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  few  of  the 
volumes  published  by  the  Early  English. Text  Society,  he  might  have 
brought  his  readers  into  nearer  contact  with  a  living  and  breathing 
Church.    A  vivid  conception  of  the  daily  life  of  the  ordinary  Eng- 

|  lish  pastor  and  his  parishioners  at  an  important  epoch  may  be 
gathered  by  any  observant  reader  from  Mr.  Peacock's  edition  of 
John  Myrc's  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests.  Dr.  Boultbee,  as  the 
head  of  an  "  Evangelical "  College,  might  be  pleased  to  point  out 
that  the  simple  country  parish  priest,  who  was  presumed  by  Myrc 
to  suffer  from  a  "  defaute  of  lore,"  was  directed  to  address  the  fol- 
lowing thoroughly  "  Evangelical "  question  to  a  sick  man  at  the 
administration  of  Extreme  Unction  : — 

Believest  thou  with  ful  gode  devocyone 
On  Jhesu  Crystes  passyone  ? 
And  how  Hys  passyone  save  the  schal 
And  by  non  other  way  at  all  ? 

His  hero  Wycliffe  could  scarcely  have  been  more  definite.  Dr. 
Boultbee,  as  the  historian  of  "  National  Christianity,"  might  be 
equally  pleased  to  inform  his  readers  that  the  same  instructor  of 
English  parish  priests  was  so  Anglican  and  so  patriotic  as  to  in- 
clude offences  against  the  Great  Charter  amongst  the  sins  which 
were  to  be  punished  by  excommunication.  A  Church  historian 
must  of  course  devote  much  of  his  space  to  bishops ;  but  a  "  general 
reader  "  does  not  want  nearly  so  much  to  know  all  about  the  rela- 
tions between  primates  and  kings  as  to  know  in  what  esteem 
the  prelates  were  held  by  the  great  mass  of  the  faithful  in  their 
own  generation.  A  perception  that  the  Church  of  England  in 
Edward  I.'s  time  was  remarkably  like  the  Church  of  England  in 
Victoria's  time  dawns  upon  us  with  singular  freshness  when  we 
read  the  series  of  marprelatist  characterizations  of  the  contemporary 
Anglican  episcopate  in  a  Latin  poem  in  Mr.  Wright's  collection. 
We  find  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  addressed  "  Tu  Nor- 
wicensis  bestia  "  ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  accused  of  being 

Ad  compiitandum  impiger, 
Piger  ad  Evangelium ; 

the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  taunted  as 

Pauper  Salisbuiiae, 

Qui  doimis  usque  hodie ; 

while  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  only  escaped  with  the  stinted  abso- 
lution : — 

De  RofTensi  episcopo 
Nil  scio  male  dicere. 

Dr.  Boultbee  sketches  the  acts  of  Archbishop  Sudbury  as  a  statesman, 
and  gives  an  account  of  his  murder  by  the  mob  under  Wat  Tyler  in 
1380.  But  we  are  brought  nearer  to  the  Primate  as  a  churchman, 
and  have  a  glimpse  of  his  earlier  attitude  towards  the  religious 
instincts  of  the  multitude,  in  the  story  which  relates  that  in  the 
year  1 370  the  Archbishop  met  a  great  crowd  of  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  get  the  profits  of  the  Canterbury  indulgence  at  the  great 
summer  festival  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas,  and  that  he 
rebuked  them  for  their  credulity,  and  persuaded  many  of  them  to 
return  home.  Dr.  Boultbee  cites  Neander  in  unnecessary  places. 
He  might  well  have  cited  Neander's  fair  and  judicious  use  of 
Walsingham — a  pleasant  contrast  to  Fuller's — in  his  account  of  that 
early  "  Christian  Socialist  "  priest,  John  Ball. 

Dr.  Boultbee  delivers  himself  in  his  preface  of  a  mild  protest 
a<rainst  the  show  of  "  multifarious  learning  "  which  certain  writers 
Haunt  in  the  faces  of  their  readers  by  heaping  together  references 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Boultbee's  protest,  the 
critic  will  always  subject  an  author's  foot-notes  to  a  special 
scrutiny.  A  writer  may  for  a  time  hide  his  hand  either  by  ab- 
staining from  all  foot-notes  whatsoever  or  by  exhibiting  a  thick 
multitude  of  foot-notes ;  but  when  his  references  are  few  and 
far  between,  he  challenges  particular  attention  to  them,  and 
provokes  the  reader  to  inquire  why  he  is  referred  to  this 
book,  and  why  he  is  not  referred  to  that.  One  of  Dr. 
Boultbee's  foot-notes  runs  thus — "  For  Anselm's  philosophy, 
see   Neander,  Church   History,   vol.  vi'ii."     Why   not  rather, 
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"  See  Anselni "  ?    Dr.  Roultbee  is  dealing:  with  the  legend  of 
the  apostolic  mission  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  Britain ;  he 
observes  that  it  "  became  an  object  of  national  pride " :  and 
further  that,  "as  such,  it  was  insisted  upon  by  the  English  repre- 
sentatives in   the  mediaeval  Councils  at  Constance  and  else- 
where."    He  thinks   that  this  is  one   of   those  statements 
where  a    reference    is    necessary,  and    places    at    the  foot 
of  tbe  pasre,  "  Ussher,  Primord,  p.  23."    The  phraseology  is  singu- 
larly loose.    u  The  media;val  councils  "  is  a  very  vague  phrase  ; 
"  Constance  and  elsewhere  "  scarcely  makes  it  more  definite.  In- 
stead of  referriug  his  readers  to  Ussher,  Dr.  Boultbee  ought  to 
have  sent  them  to  the  great  work  of  Hermann  von  der  Hardt. 
There  they  would  have  learned  in  detail  how  there  came  to 
be  any  controversy  about  England,  Britain,  and  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  at  the  great  council  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
in  its  head  and  members.    It  is  unsatisfactory  enough  to  find  so 
stupendous  and  important  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom as  the  Council  of  Constance,  jauntily  referred  to  as  one 
amongst  a  vague  number  of  "  mediaeval  councils,"  as  if  there  were 
certain  others  in  that  number  which  were  of  equal  importance, 
and  were  equally  noticeable  for  "  the  national  pride  "  with  which 
certain  undefined  "  English  representatives  "  insisted  upon  claiming 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as  the  founder  of  their  national  Church. 
As  Dr.  Boultbee  specifically  claims  to  have  written  his  history 
"  from  a  national  point  of  view,"  it  was  even  more  incumbent  upon 
him  than  upon  those  predecessors  who  have  written  their  his- 
tories from  "an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,"  to  pause  at  this 
particular  episode  in  English  Church  history.     The  reforming 
leaders  at  Constance  carried  their  point  that  the  conciliar  voting 
should  be  taken  by  Nations  or  National  Churches  ;  whilst  it  was 
against  the  demand  of  the  Papal  or  Ultramontane  party  that  the 
voting  should  be  taken  by  heads, — an  arrangement  which  would  have 
secured  them  an  easy  triumph  by  reason  of  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  Italian  prelates.  Some  conception  of  the  fact  that  Christendom 
was  nationally  constituted,  that  each  national  Church  was  an 
organic  whole,  and  possessed  a  certain  independence  which  was 
not  irreconcilable  with  Catholic  unity,  underlay  the  whole  struggle 
of  the  reforming  party  against  the  Papalists.  After  it  was  decided, 
however,  tbat  the  voting  should  be  by  the  Nations  of  Christendom, 
the  question  arose  whether  the  English  had  or  had  not  a  right  to 
make  "  a  Nation  "  in  the  Catholic  Council.    The  French  and 
English  were  then  at  war ;  only  two  years  had  passed  since  the 
great  humiliation  of  France  by  the  King  of  England  at  Agin- 
court ;  Henry  V.  had  just  landed  in  Normandy  for  his  second 
invasion.    A  political  question  was  thus  mixed  up  with  the  eccle- 
siastical ;  the  French  patriots  found  it  impossible  to  separate 
State  and  Church,  and  they  took  their  revenge  by  trying  to 
humiliate  England  in  the  great  Council  of  Christendom,  insisting 
that  it  did  not  constitute  an  independent  nation,  but  was  merely  a 
fraction  of  the  German  nation,  and  that  the  English  representatives 
ought  consequently  to  vote  as  a  mere  section  of  the  German 
College.    The  French  were  naturally  supported  by  the  Italians, 
who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  number  of  the  Nations  increased. 
Amongst  other  absurd  arguments  brought  forward  in  the  long  and 
hot  battles  for  and  against  the  soliditary  of  the  English  nation  and 
Church,  it  was  solemnly  contended  that  there  was  an  inviolable 
sanctity  in  the  number  four.    As  there  were  only  four  Gospels, 
so  there  ought  only  to  be  four  nations  in  the  Pope's  obedience. 
The  introduction  of  a  "fifth  nation,"  with  the  same  voice  and  autho- 
rity as  the  original  four — Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain— was 
represented  as  a  violation  of  a  supposed  final  distribution  of 
Christendom  by  Benedict  XII.    At  the  opening  of  the  great 
Synod,  the  English  had  for  the  first  time  taken  rank  as  a  separate 
nation  in  the  common  Parliament  of  Western  Christendom.  But 
the  Spanish  nation  had  not  then  appeared;  when  the  Spaniards 
afterwards  took  their  place,  the  French  and  Italians  contended  that 
the  English  had  merely  been  allowed  to  vote  as  a  separate  nation 
pro  tempore,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  sacred  canonical  number 
of  four  nations.    It  was  pretended  that  the  English  Church  had 
merely  acted  as  a  sort  of  proxy  for  the  Spanish  Church  ;  and  when 
the  Spanish  Fathers  appeared  to  claim  their  proper  place,  the 
English  were  required  to  return  to  their  original  and  proper  sub- 
ordination as  a  part  of  the  German  nation. 

This  humiliating  demand  was  taken  as  an  insult  alike  to  the 
English  State  and  to  the  English  Church.  The  English  re- 
presentatives, in  order  to  assert  an  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Gallican  Church,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  spiritual 
daughter  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  identified  themselves  with 
their  British  predecessors  on  our  island,  and  not  merely 
asserted  that  St.  Joseph  of  A.ritnathea  was  their  apostle,  but  even 
claimed  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  the  predecessor  of  Sigismund 
and  the  convoker  of  the  first  (Ecumenical  Council,  Coustantine 
the  Great,  as  an  "  Englishman  "  by  birth.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  Canon  Law  recognized  four  Universities— English  Oxford, 
French  Paris,  Spanish  Salamanca,  and  Italian  Bologna;  and 
further,  that  Albertus  Magnus  had  divided  Europe  into  four 
Kingdoms — Rome,  Constantinople,  Spain,  and  Ireland,  which 
latter  had  been  absorbed  into  England  ;  whereas  he  did  not  allow 
France  to  be  a  separate  nation,  including  it  in  the  Roman  Empire 
of  which  it  wa3  one  portion  under  Charles  the  Great.  Here  was 
exactly  a  subject  upon  which  the  historian  of  the  Anglican  Church 
might  be  expected  to  pause,  and  most  of  all  the  historian  who 
claims  to  write  specifically  from  the  national  point  of  view.  Dr. 
Boultbee  does  not  neglect  the  age  of  Henry  V. ;  but  he  has  more 
to  say  about  the  King  of  England  during  "that  age  than  about  the 
Church  of  England,  though  he  says  a  little  about  Henry's  Primate 


Chicheley.  He  refers  in  a  hurried  manner  to  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Basel,  but  he  might  well  have  spared  the  page 
which  he  devotes  to  a  description  of  Henry's  funeral,  with  its  un- 
seasonable reference  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  in  order 
to  use  it  in  giving  some  account  of  the  powerful  influence  exer- 
cised for  the  time  by  English  churchmen  upon  Western  Christen- 
dom in  and  through  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  does  not  even 
mention  the  characteristic  figure  of  that  daring  reformer  Hallam, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had  already  sat  at  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
who  was  the  unwavering  supporter  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who 
stood  almost  alone  in  the  Council  in  his  opposition  to  the  punish- 
ment of  heretics  by  death,  but  declared  that  the  Pope,  John  XXIII., 
deserved  to  be  burned  alive. 

Dr.  Boultbee  also  omits  to  record  even  the  name  of  another 
and  far  greater  English  churchman  of  this  period,  a  thinker 
whose  influence  struck  its  roots  deep  and  wide  into  the  soil 
of  Christendom.  We  mean  William  Occam,  the  "Pater  Nomi- 
nalium,"  the  "Venerabilis  Inceptor,"  the  "Doctor  Invincibilis " 
and  "  Doctor  Singularis."  Occam  ought  to  be  specially  dear 
to  the  head  of  an  Evangelical  college  of  divinity,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  yet  for  the  exceptional  honour  in  which  he  was  held 
by  Luther,  who  had  so  profound  a  contempt  for  all  the  other 
schoolmen.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  solid  Anglican  divine, 
Dean  Field,  the  author  of  the  famous  book  Of  the  Church,  was  a 
deep  reader  of  Occam.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  his 
history  Dr.  Boultbee  traverses  ground  where  he  ought  to  have  met 
with  Occam.  The  native  of  Surrey  and  scholar  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  was  not  merely  an  original  thinker  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  Dean  Milman  has  called  him  "  the  Locke  of  the  middle 
ages  in  his  common-sense  philosophy  and  in  his  single-minded 
reverence  for  truth."  But  the  great  English  nominalist  was  much 
more  than  a  theorist;  he  became,  by  his  powerful  anti-papal 
writings  and  by  his  influence  with  Philip  the  Fair  and  Lewis  the 
Bavarian,  a  productive  force  in  the  development  of  the  political 
relations  of  State  and  Church.  Fuller,  with  his  rare  capacity  for 
sketching  a  prominent  trait  of  character  in  a-  few  words,  calls 
Occam  "  a  stiff  Imperialist."  He  cites  one  reading  of  his  famous 
saying  to  the  Emperor,  "  Defende  me  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendam 
verbo,"  and  observes  that  Luther  had  Occam's  works  at  his  fingers' 
end.  Dr.  Boultbee,  in  his  ninth  chapter,  which  is  headed  "  Me- 
diseval  Institutions,"  introduces  a  very  thin  and  flighty  conspectus 
of  the  "scholastic  system."  After  solemnly  informing  us  that  "among 
the  scholastic  divines  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  stand 
pre-eminent  for  the  influence  they  have  had  over  the  human 
mind,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  To  the  purpose  of  this  work  it  rather 
belongs  to  name  such  as  sprung  from  the  English  Church." 
Naturally  we  here  expect  the  name  of  William  Occam ;  but  we 
find  nothing  more  than  a  rather  insipid  introduction  to  Alexander 
of  Hales  and  Roger  Bacon.  We  might  perhaps  have  found  Thomas 
Bradwardine  in  their  company;  but  as  he  afterwards  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  only  for  a  few  days,  his  name 
occurs  in  another  place,  where  Dr.  Boultbee  introduces  Chaucer's 
reference  to  Bradwardine,  which  Fuller  has  cited  for  the  same 
purpose.  We  imagine  that  in  some  other  places  we  track  Dr. 
Boultbee  following-,  truly  with  a  somewhat  lumbering  gait,  in  the 
alert  and  lively  footsteps  of  Fuller.  The  old  locus  classicus  on 
Wycliffe's  ashes  is  once  more  quoted  ;  but  we  think  that  a  history 
written  from  "  a  national  point  of  view,"  while  treating  of  the 
schoolmen,  might  have  fitly  introduced  Fuller's  characteristically 
English  outburst : — "  Now  we  may  safely  dare  all  Christendom 
besides  to  show  so  many  eminent  School  Divines,  bred  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  years  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  a  truth  what  a  foreign 
writer  saith,  Scholastica  theologia  ah  Anglis,  et  in  Anglia,  sumpsit 
exordium,  fecit  increment urn,  pervenit  ad  perfectionem.  And 
although  Italy  falsely  boasted  that  Britain  had  her  Christianity 
first  from  Rome,  England  may  truly  maintain  that  from  her 
(immediately  by  France)  Italy  first  received  her  school  divinity." 
Dr.  Boultbee  is  clearer  than  Fuller  was  able  to  be  as  to  the  first 
hypothesis,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  clear  as  Fuller  was  as  to  the 
second. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  we  have  said  about  Dr. 
Boultbee's  omissions,  and  iu  spite  of  other  faults  about  which  we 
have  not  cared  to  speak,  we  think  his  book  a  good  one.  It  is 
painstaking,  judicious,  tolerant,  and  agreeably  written  ;  it  is  free 
from  all  glaring  errors ;  and  in  default  of  any  better  handbook, 
it  may  be  of  genuine  service  to  many  persons  to  whom  the 
entire  subject  of  the  pre-Reformation  history  of  the  English  Church 
is  an  almost  unknown  territory. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM   ITALIAN  POETS.* 

IT  may  be  said  of  translations  from  the  poetry  of  another  lan- 
guage that  "  the  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows."  The 
!  form  of  the  original  may  be  repeated,  and  the  substance  more  or 
less  truthfully  indicated,  but  the  colouring  is  apt  to  be  lost.  A 
well-laid-down  specimen  of  a  plant  in  the  hortus  siccus  of  a  bota- 
!  nist  may  exhibit  every  petal,  leaf,  and  tendril,  but  the  living  grace 
and  perfume  of  the  flower  as  it  bloomed  have  fled  for  ever,  and 
can  only  be  recalled  by  the  memories  of  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  enjoyed  them  in  the  life.    Still  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  are  degrees  of  merit,  and  varieties  of  aim,  in  poetical  trans- 
I  lation,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  readers  must  remain  en- 

*  Translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Vittoria 
1  Colonna.    London  :  Kegan  Paut  &  Co.  1879. 
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tirely  unacquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  or  foreign 
literature  unless  presented  to  theui  in  their  own  tongue.  So 
that  the  work  of  the  translator,  fascinating  as  it  is  in  itself 
for  those  engaged  in  it,  must  always  have  an  interest  and 
value  of  its  own,  and  will  continue  to  find  votaries  to  per- 
form it  for  their  own  satisfaction,  and  sometimes  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  best  known  and  most  read 
translation  in  the  English  language  is  Pope's  Homer,  and  this 
bolds  its  own  against  more  literal  renderings  of  the  original, 
because  the  Greek  is  freely  fused  and  recast  in  a  thoroughly 
English  mould.  Scholars  may  have  their  recollections  of  the 
poems  more  completely  roused  by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  words 
with  which  they  are  familiar ;  but  the  general  taste  is  sure  to 
prefer  that  which  appears  before  it  in  the  welcome  guise  of  a  read- 
able English  poem.  A  bare  tracing  or  reproduction  of  a  picture 
in  black  and  white  may  for  some  purposes  be  more  valuable  than 
a  copy  in  colours,  but  the  last  will  always  have  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion for  the  eyes  of  the  many. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  examples  from  some  of  the 
best  known,  and  also  from  one  of  the  least  known,  Italian  writers 
in  verse.  The  work  it  contains  has  been  done  in  a  scholarly  way ; 
it  does  not  sutler  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  author's  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  field,  and  it  should  satisfy  both  classes  of 
readers,  and  commend  itself  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
originals,  as  well  as  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  Italian.  Unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  the  more  usual  and  engrossing  labours  of 
the  translator  have  been  performed  in  less  pleasant  and  flowery 
regions  than  those  in  which  poets  are  supposed  to  dwell.  He  has,  if 
we  conjecture  aright,  spent  more  time  on  the  hard  roads 
which  lead  to  the  temple  of  Themis  than  in  the  delightful  pastures 
which  surround  the  fane  of  the  Muses.  Much  of  the  training, 
however,  required  to  maintain  a  good  place  in  the  less  seductive 
paths  we  have  mentioned  would,  we  venture  to  think,  be  found 
especially  useful  in  what  may  perhaps  by  the  world  at  large  be 
esteemed  as  an  easy  mental  relaxation.  For  the  earlier  poets  of 
Italy,  down  to  and  inclusive  of  Petrarch,  do  not  always  surrender 
their  meaning  to  the  first  inquiry.  Many  of  Michael  Angelo's 
difficulties  and  conceits  must  be  attacked  and  resolved  by  an 
intellectual  eil'ort  not  altogether  different  from  that  required  for 
the  framing  of  a  special  demurrer.  The  sonnets  which  give  ease 
to  Petrarch's  wound  have  inllicted  many  a  serious  one  upon  those 
who  have  attempted  to  grapple  with  them ;  and  a  long  string 
of  interrogatories  has  sometimes  to  be  mentally  exhibited  before 
their  true  purport  can  be  elicited. 

We  give  an  example  from  one  of  the  canzone  of  Petrarch — the 
favourite  "  Di  pensier  in  pensier  "— which  pleads,  as  we  think  suc- 
cessfully, for  its  latest  English  adapter.  It  is  one  of  those  which  were 
translated  by  Lady  Dacre  ;  and  the  present  version  is  more  literal, 
and  yet  loses  little  of  the  grace  of  the  original : — 

Oft  in  the  shadow  which  a  pine  is  throwing, 
Or  crag,  I  stop  and  on  some  rock  hard  by 
My  mind  draws  a  fair  face  by  memory  taught  ; 

Then  coming  home  it  finds  that  the  tears  flowing 
Have  wetted  all  my  bosom,  and  I  cry, 

"Wretch  !  from  what  joy  parted,  to  what  grief  brought !  " 
Yet  whilst  on  yon  first,  thought 

I  can  keep  fixed  and  bound  my  wandering  mind, 

And  can  forget  myself  to  gaze  on  her, 

I  feel  Love  stand  so  near, 

My  soul  can  peace  in  its  own  fancies  find. 

This  vision  comet  h  often  and  so  fair 

I  want  nought  else  if  it  but  lasting  were. 

The  rendering  of  the  sonnets  "Se  lain  ontar"  and"  Vagoaugeletto''and 
of  many  others  may  also  he  commended  ;  but  what  would  be  most 
gratifying  to  Petrarch,  if  he  could  be  made  aware  of  it,  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Latin  poems,  now  generally  forgotten,  but  upon 
which  he  was  himself  inclined  to  rest  his  immortal  fame,  have  at 
length  been  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  an  English  translator. 
A  few  of  the  poetical  epistles  and  a  part  of  the  episode  of  Sopho- 
nisba  from  the  Africa  serve  at  least  to  remind  one  of  the  dying 
struggles  of  the  elder  language,  and  to  recall  the  fact  that  Petrarch, 
who  did  so  much  to  contirm  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  lingua 
volyare,  was  also  a  strenuous  combatant  on  the  other  side  in  what 
he  himself  considered  his  most  important  and  serious  works.  The 
sonnet  "  Onde  tolse  atnore"  is  thus  turned  : — 

Whence  did  Love  take  the  gold,  from  what  rich  vein, 

To  make  those  auburn  locks, — the  roses,  where  ? 

That  fresh  and  tender  hoar-frost,  'neath  what  air, 

Giving  them  pulse  and  breath,  and  whence  obtain 
Those  pearls,  which  guide  and  modify,  restrain, 

The  flow  of  words,  sincere,  and  sweet,  and  rare  ? 

And  of  that  countenance,  as  calm  and  fair 

As  is  the  heaven  whence  the  beauties  gain  ? 
Came  from  what  angels,  in  what  higher  skies, 

That  heavenly  singing,  which  undoes  me  so, 

There  wants  but  little  to  undo  my  life  ? 
Sprang  from  what  sun,  in  those  enchanting  eyes, 

The  sweet  and  lofty  light,  whence  peace  and  strife 

To  me,  and  heart  in  ice  and  fiery  glow  ? 

The  translator  admits  in  his  brief  preface  that  the  pieces  taken 
from  Michael  Augelo  include  a  few  of  his  worst  conceits.  Here  is 
one  of  them,  the  difficulty  of  rendering  which  must  have  been 
great : — 

Love;  if  thou'rt  deity, 

Canst  thou  not  do  thy  will  ? 
If  yea,  for  me  fulfil, 

What  1  would  do,  if  I  were  Love,  for  thee. 
If  lofty  Beauty  be 

Too  dear,  it  is  unmeet 

To  hope,  much  more  to  win  for  one  near  dying. 


Do  thou  change  lots  with  me, 

Would  that  which  pains  be  sweet? 

Kindness  soon  eliding  only  doubles  sighing. 
If  otifl  in  misery  lying,  » 

This  I  would  further  say,  find  death  too  sad, 

How  much  more  he  whom  high  aims  reached  make  glad ! 

Of  Vittoria  Colonna  there  are  seven  or  eight  sonnets  out  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred  ascribed  to  her.  The  "  Quasi  gemma  del 
ciel"  (II.  of  the  previously  unedited  sonnets  in  the  edition  of  1840) 
is  a  very  line  one,  and  is  thus  given  : — 

Freedom,  a  gem  from  Heaven,  our  Lord  bestows, 

A  gift  of  gifts  and  ever  to  endure, 

Which  giving  back,  the  true  heart  keeps  secure, 

And  only  thus  to  pay  Him  honour  knows. 
Our  own  free  will  our  proper  error  grows, 

And  humble  minds,  by  lofty  ways  and  sure, 

Within  God's  will,  the  truly  free  and  pure, 

Their  own  free  will,  with  faith  and  love,  enclose. 
The  blind  receives  a  favour  high,  if  one 

Who  sees  guide  him,  and  hence  with  grateful  mind 

He  offers  will  anil  hand,  unchecked  by  pride. 
But  our  unholy  will  whirls  us,  more  blind. 

In  these  our  errors  round,  nor  lets  that  Sun, 

Who  liveth  ever,  to  the  true  path  guide. 

The  volume  from  which  this  sonnet  is  taken  is  remarkable,  it  may 
be  observed,  as  having  been  printed  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
Teresa  Colonna  with  Prince  Torlonia  at  Rome  in  1840.  It  ex- 
hibits in  the  water-mark  of  every  page  the  names  and  armorial 
bearings  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  with  the  date  16th  July. 

Jacopone  da  Todi,  or  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  best  known  perhaps 
as  author  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  furnishes  a  curious  piece  to  the 
collection.  Noble,  lawyer,  man  of  letters,  and  monk,  he  filled 
some  space  in  his  own  time  ;  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
Colonnas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Boniface  VIII.  on  the 
capture  of  Palestrina.  By  nature  a  thorough  man  of  the  world, 
he  sought  relief  in  the  austerities  of  the  cloister  after  the  sad  and 
sudden  death  of  his  wife.  He  was  a  strange  humourist,  whose 
writings  exhibit  a  singular  mixture  of  devotional  piety  and  rough 
satire.  We  extract  parts  of  a  grim  and  grotesque  dialogue  between 
a  deceased  miser  and  his  heirs: — 

"  My  children,  nephews,  brothers, 
The  wealth  ill  ta'en  from  others 
And  left  to  you,  resign. 

"  You  promised  our  good  parish  priest,  as  debt, 
To  give  up  everything  and  not  forget  ; 
Not  a  single  doit  have  you  given  him  yet, 

For  my  poor  soul,  of  all  the  wealth  once  mine." 

"  And  if  we  did  promise,  were  you  misled  ? 
You  must  have  been  wise  to  think  as  we  said  : 
If  you  did  not  provide  for  being  dead, 
That's  your  affair  ;  we'll  think  of  that  to  morrow." 

*  *  *  * 

"  Hogsheads  of  wine,  you  know,  I  left  you  full, 
Beside  line  linen  (dot  lies,  and  clothes  of  wool  ; 
Outside  in  the  cold  you  have  put  my  soul 
Of  all  the  wealth' that  I  gathered  together." 

"  If  it  is  great,  and  if  you  gathered  it, 
We  can't  bring  our  minds  to  give  you  a  bit ; 
If  you  are  in  trouble  it  is  but  fit : 
You  did  such  things  as  brought  you  to  the  bad." 

*  *  *  * 

"  With  toil  and  trouble  I  reared  all  of  you. 
Such  shame  in  return  you  make  me  go  through  ! 
I  thjnk  the  time  is  coming  when  you  too 
What  kind  of  pains  I  undergo  will  find." 

Portions  are  given  from  translations  in  terza  rima  of  each  of  the 
canticles  of  the  Divina  Commedin,  which  may  be  pronounced 
not  inferior  in  execution  and  fidelity  to  any  of  the  rhyme  I 
versions  already  published.  Dante's  well-known  sonnet  "  Tanto 
gentile"  is  thus  rendered: — 

My  lady  looks,  friends  greeting  low, 
So  winsome  in  sweet  dignity, 
Each  tongue  sinks  trembling  silently. 
To  raise  their  eyes,  men  scarcely  know. 

She,  hearing  praise,  is  wont  to  go 
Willi  meekness  clad  and  courtesy. 
And  seems  from  heaven  come  purposely, 
On  eirth,  a  miracle  to.  show. 

She  gives  such  pleasure  to  t lie  eye, 
That  sweetness  fills  the  heart,  above 
Imagining  ;  it  needs  to  try  : 

And  from  her  face,  there  seems  to  move 
A  spirit  sweet  and  full  of  love, 
The  soul  still  softly  bidding — "  Sigh." 


MARY  AIIvENIIEAD.* 

WE  warn  intending  readers  of  this  volume  not  to  be  repelled 
by  a  voluminous  introduction  which  abuses  even  an  intro- 
duction's privilege  of  irrelevancy.  The  biographer  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Aikenhead  appears  to  have  composed  at  some  time  or  other  an 
essay  on  the  Irish  penal  laws.  "Without  paying  the  public 
even  the  respect  of  apologizing  for  the  act,  she  has  prefixed 
this  to  her  account  of  the  Irish  Sisterhood  of  Charity,  and  calls 
it  an  Introduction.  Perhaps  she  thought  the  uncharitable  senti- 
ments likely  to  be  aroused  by  tales  of  bygone  oppression  of  the  Iris'a 
people  would  be  a  good  foil  for  the  narrative  of  kindliness  and 
self-sacritice  which  "makes  up  the  body  of  the  work.  Unconsciously 

*  Mary  Aikrnhead:  a  History  of  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Irish  Sitters  of  Charity.    By  "  S.  A."    Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill.  1879. 
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■we  have,  we  find,  ascribed  the  biography  to  a  lady.  For  that  we 
have  no  direct  authority  in  its  pages.  But  as  "  S.  A."  does  not 
please  to  inform  the  public  who  "  S.  A."  is,  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  internal  evidence.  This  is  all  in  favour  of  the  sex  to  which 
we  have  conjectured  that  "  S.  A.''  belongs.  A  woman's  author- 
ship seems  to  betray  itself  in  the  rapturous  dwelling  upon  in- 
fantile achievements,  upon  social  pettinesses,  upon  hardships 
which  a  woman  would  take  to  heart  more  than  a  man,  in  the 
light  treatment  of  others  which  only  a  woman  could  brave,  even 
in  the  caressing  tone  with  which  details  of  dress  are  mentioned. 
The  work,  if  not  by  a  feminine  hand,  is  at  any  rate  an  admirable 
imitation  of  feminine  work. 

The  first  Mother  Superior  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  was  neither 
Irish  by  direct  descent  nor  a  Roman  Catholic  by  education.  Her 
grandfather  was  a  Scotch  officer,  who  had  settled  in  Cork.  She  was 
herself  supposed  to  have  been  brought  up  as  a  Protestant.  Though 
her  mother  was  a  Romanist,  it  had  been  solemnly  agreed  at  the 
marriage  of  her  parents  that  the  issue  should  be  educated  in  the 
father's  religion.  By  a  gross  breach  of  faith,  in  which  "  S.  A.  " 
sees  nothing  but  what  is  edifying  and  agreeable,  the  child  had  re- 
ceived Roman  Catholic  baptism  through  a  conspiracy  between  her 
foster  mother  and  "  a  trusty  servant  of  the  family."  Till  the  age  of 
six  she  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  chapel  with  her  foster  parents. 
Thenceforward,  to  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  she  conformed 
to  Protestantism.  But  this  was  the  epoch  of  national  revival  in 
Ireland;  and,  though  Protestants  led  the  movement,  it  was  Catho- 
licism which  profited  by  it.  Romanism  claimed  to  be  the  national 
religion,  and  the  Aikenheads,  being  "  patriots,"  became  in  due 
course  Catholics  also.  Dr.  David  Aikenhead,  Mary's  father,  pro- 
fessed himself  such  in  1S01,  being  at  the  time  on  his  deathbed. 
"  This  happy  death,"  we  are  told  somewhat  equivocally,  was  "  a 
source  of  great  consolation  to  his  widow,"  who  was  left  very 
comfortably  provided  for.  In  the  summer  of  the  next  year  Mary 
herself  made  her  first  Communion  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  She  had 
been  forcibly  convinced  of  the  errors  of  Protestantism  by  a 
sermon  from  the  Romanist  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Cork  on  the  para- 
ble of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  She  appears  to  have  quite  innocently 
assumed  that  the  dominant  Church  must  necessarily  represent  the 
former  and  the  persecuted  Catholics  the  latter.  When  a  child  she 
had  refused  a  pretty  rosary  for  her  doll's  house,  on  the  ground  that 
"all  her  dolls  went  to  Church,  except  the  ldtchen-maid."  The 
solid  respectability  of  Irish  Protestantism  had  in  fact  paraded 
itself  so  conspicuously  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  its  religious 
aspect  was  altogether  obscured.  "When  the  young  Cork  lady  at 
the  mature  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  began  to  feel  an  emotion  of 
devoutness  stirring  in  her,  the  instinct  appeared  an  irresistible 
argument  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  first,  thoiurh  she  gloried 
to  have  proved  her  membership  in  "  the  nation  of  Irish  Papists," 
she  continued  to  live  cheerfully  enough  with  the  Cork  Erastians. 
Cork  was  prosperous,  and  Cork  Protestants  were  willing  to  live  and 
to  let  live.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Moylan,  who  was,  we 
are  told,  "  ultra-loyal  to  the  British  crown,"  entertained  a  brother 
prelate  of  the  Establishment,  the  Cork  citizens  vied  in  making  the 
guest  welcome.  They  had  no  objection  to  Catholics,  clerical  or 
lay,  so  long  as  they  were  pleasant  companions.  "  S.  A."  dilates 
lovingly  on  the  excellence  of  Cork  dinner  parties,  at  which  the 
viands,  which  she  carefully  enumerates,  were  not  merely  in  plenty, 
but  were  "  carefully  cooked  and  served  with  taste."  The  con- 
versation, enriched  with  experiences  gathered  often  in  foreign  mili- 
tary service,  had  an  equally  excellent  flavour.  For  more  frivolous 
temperaments  there  were  "lighter  entertainments."  Among  the 
many  "  pretty  girls  dressed  in  white  with  coloured  shoes  and 
sashes,"  Miss  Mary  Aikenhead,  whose  figure,  alas,  was  already 
grown  "  rather  full "  for  the  sentiment  of  the  period,  especially 
distinguished  herself  for  proficiency  in  the  minuet.  Suddenly,  as 
it  must  have  seemed  to  her  friends,  though  not,  we  are  informed, 
without  abundant  rellection  ou  her  own  part,  this  brilliant  young 
lady  determined  upon  withdrawing  from  the  world.  Her  especial 
vocation  was  decided  by  an  acquaintance  with  a  Mrs.  John 
O'Brien,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  Dublin  merchant,  who,  "in  a  Spanish 
hat  and  feathers,  aud  a  long  pelisse  of  puce  velvet,"  played  the 
difficult  part  of  "a  Sister  of  Charity  living  in  the  world.''  A 
young  companion  had  endeavoured  to  induce  Mary  Aikenhead  to 
enter  with  her  a  convent  of  Poor  Clares.  But  she  appears  to  have 
been  fired  by  the  example  of  her  new  Dublin  friend  to  realize  the 
converse  life  to  hers,  and  live  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  world 
while  by  profession  a  Sister  of  Charity.  The  exceptional  interest 
of  her  career  as  the  member  of  a  Catholic  Sisterhood  is,  that  she 
habituated  Irish  society  to  look  upon  the  life  of  a  convent  from 
near  at  hand  without  terror  or  disgust. 

Among  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Brien's  intimate  friends  was  Daniel  Murray, 
then  only  a  curate,  but  soon  to  be  first  Coadjutor  to  Archbishop 
Troy,  aDd  then  himself  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr. 
Murray  was  a  good  Churchman,  and  at  least  as  good  a  diplo- 
matist. He  was  not  afraid  of  mixing  with  the  world  and  mode- 
rately enjoying  its  pleasures.  He  journeyed  about  England  in 
his  own  travelliug  carriage.  When  he  conveyed  members  of  a 
Sisterhood  to  Paris,  where  they  were  to  undergo  a  term  of 
training  for  conventual  duties  in  Ireland,  he  insisted  upon  their 
preliminary  stay  for  a  fortnight's  holiday  at  an  hotel  to  see  the 
sights  of  the  town.  He  could  write  to  Mary  Aikenhead  a 
humorous  complaint  from  the  English  Lakes  that  a  fellow  stage- 
coach passenger  had  been  paying  such  exclusive  devotion  to  a 
flagon  of  rum  and  water  that  "  she  never  seemed  to  think  of 
sending  round  the  jorum."  When  presence  at  early  Mas3  during 
a  visit  at  a  Protestant  friend's  house  entailed  the  loss  of  breakfast, 
he  bade  Miss  Aikenhead  "attend  otherwise  to  her  devotions  in 


the  best  manner  she  could,"  and  make  up  for  any  remissness  after- 
wards. He  made  a  great  prelate  because  he  was  an  open-hearted 
and  generous  man.  Dr.  Murray  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the 
1  use  to  which  his  Church  nii<rht  put  Mary  Aikenhead,  whom  he 
had  met  while  visiting  Mrs.  O'Brien  in  1808  and  1809.  He  had 
planned  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Congregation  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  he  destined  her  for  the  post  of  Superior.  She 
eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  to  join  the  Sisterhood,  though, 
perhaps  with  merely  the  Nolo  Episcopari  modesty,  she  showed 
terror  at  the  dignity  held  out  to  her.  The  interval  before  the 
Sisterhood  was  founded  she  passed  as  a  novice,  under  the  name 
of  Mary  Augustine,  at  Micklegate  Bar  Convent  in  York.  Three 
years  she  and  another  sister  spent  at  York,  and  then,  in  the 
autumn  of  181 5,  the  new  congregation  took  root  in  Dublin.  Its 
rules  were  at  first  the  rules  of  the  Micklegate  Convent,  so  far  as 
they  were  compatible  with  the  members'  "  devotion  of  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  poor."  The  convent  was  affiliated  to  the  con- 
fraternity of  the  Sacred  Heart.  After  a  good  deal  about  rules  and 
vows  and  archiepiscopal  correspondence,  the  biographer  is  careful 
to  record  that  a  religious  costume  was  chosen  which,  "  though 
composed  of  plain  black  stuff,  is  not  inelegant." 

The  first  years  of  the  new  Sisterhood  were  marked  with  a  suc- 
cession of  deaths.  The  attraction  of  such  a  society  would  appear 
to  have  operated  most  strongly  with  women  who  already  had  the 
seeds  of  some  fatal  disease  in  them.  The  Mother  Superior  nearly 
succumbed  to  anxiety.  But  the  Sisterhood  made  way.  Its 
practice  was  just  the  combination  of  mysticism  with  philanthropy 
which  was  fitted  to  excite  popular  admiration.  The  sisters  never 
refused  a  call  to  a  duty  however  terrible.  They  consoled  the  last 
moments  of  condemned  female  convicts  at  Kilmainham  Gaol. 
They  taught  washing  and  needlework  to  young  girls  at  a  Refuge, 
and  at  a  fishing  village  the  art  of  net-weaving.  They  translated 
and  propagated  devotional  exercises  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  and 
her  sacred  month  of  May.  They  accounted  hard  physical  work 
only  a  reason  for  balancing  the  labour  of  their  hands  with  a  more 
intense  development  of  spirituality.  But  the  "  interior  "  develop- 
ment was  not  suffered  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  practical 
duties.  At  one  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Sisterhood  a 
schism  was  threatened  by  the  discontent  of  the  more  abstract 
temperaments  at  the  attendance  on  the  poor  and  at  hospitals.  But 
the  Superior  stood  firm,  and  quelled  the  mutiny  at  the  cost  of 
losing  several  of  her  colleagues.  One  odd  difficulty  that  she  encoun- 
tered was  that  two  sisters  would  sometimes  make  a  compact  with 
each  other  that  whichever  was  the  first  to  die  should  intercede  in 
Heaven  for  the  speedy  removal  of  the  other  from  the  cares  of 
earth.  The  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  arrangement  acting  on 
high-strung  nerves  threatened  a  swift  curtailment  of  the  Sister- 
hood. The  Mother  Superior  had  to  appeal  to  the  honour  of  the 
inmates  against  such  negotiations  for  a  premature  withdrawal 
from  their  duties  in  this  life.  Her  practical  sagacity  always 
triumphed  in  the  end.  The  sisters  proved  the  best  of  hospital 
nurses,  both  at  their  own  hospital  of  St.  Vincent  which  they 
established  on  St.  Stephen's  Green,  and,  before  it  was  founded,  at 
Cork  and  Dublin.  When  typhus  fever  raged  at  Cork  Mrs. 
Aikenhead  returned  willingly  to  her  native  city,  and  established  a 
branch  home.  Often  they  could  give  the  sick  only  kind  words 
and  prayers.  Their  own  dinner  twice  in  the  week  was  for  some 
time  only  stirabout.  But  they  did  not  lose  their  power  over  the 
poor  for  being  as  poor  themselves.  "  S.  A."  describes  how  they 
were  admired  in  the  miserable  quarters  they  visited  not  merely  as- 
heavenly  angels,  but  as  "  lovely  creatures."  When  free  Catholic 
schools  were  wanted  in  a  destitute  quarter  of  Dublin,  the  Arch- 
bishop had  only  to  mention  his  desire ;  the  sisters  set  them  up. 
In  1828  they  had  confronted  an  epidemic  of  fever  at  Cork.  During 
three  awful  months  in  1832  they  made  head  against  the  more 
terrible  cholera  at  Dublin  ;  and,  again,  a  little  later  at  Cork.  In 
1 848  they  had  to  fight  with  both  fever  and  famine.  During  the 
cholera  year  one  of  their  duties  was  to  go  through  the  lanes, 
and  persuade  those  who  were  attacked  to  take  advantage  of 
hospital  aid.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  their  most  ener- 
getic fellow-worker  in  the  Cork  cholera  hospital  was  a  young 
priest  fresh  from  Rome,  Father  Frank  Mahony.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  a  lectureship  founded  in  atonement  for  an  act  of 
apostasy  by  Lord  Duuboyne,  once  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cork,  but  who  had  resigned  his  mitre  along  with  his  vows  of 
celibacy  on  succeeding  to  the  barony,  and  whose  last  achievement 
was  to  bequeath  a  foundation  of  scholarships  to  Maynooth  College. 
A  little  later  Father  Frank  quarrelled  with  his  bishop  on  a  point 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and,  emigrating  to  London,  turned  into 
the  more  famous  "  Father  Prout." 

Mary  Aikenhead  was  not  able  to  combat  the  cholera  in  person. 
Toil  and  anxiety  had  brought  on  spinal  inflammation  which  a  physi- 
cian's blunder  in  treating  her  for  internal  cancer  made  chronic. 
For  four  years,  from  1831  to  1835,  she  remained  almost  continu- 
ally on  her  back  at  a  little  convent  school  established  at  Sandy- 
mount  in  1831.  There  was  a  splendid  governing  faculty  in  the 
woman  who  could  from  her  couch  direct,  without  ever  losing 
courage,  so  widesp'reading  an  enterprise  as  that  of  the  Irish  Sisters 
of  Charit3r.  She  rebuked,  she  laughed,  she  worked,  the  sisters  out  of 
their  despair  and  ill-temper ;  she  wrote ;  she  cultivated  her  own 
mind  with  meditation  and  with  literature  :  she  even  made  herself 
mistress  of  characters  and  plots  in  the  Waverley  Novels.  The 
graces  of  life  were  not  despised  by  her.  If  the  Sisterhood  had  a 
benefactor  the  Sisterhood  could  reciprocate  kindnesses.  It  might  be 
a  pair  of  water-jugs  that  the  Society  desired  to  have  manufactured 
for  a  patron  ;  the  Mother  Superior  was  solicitous  that  they  should 
be  engraved  with  the  future  owner's  arms.    It  might  be  a  set  of 
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cruets  for  the  Archbishop  ;  she  is  troubled  that  the  engraving  upon 
them  should  be  four  clumsy  shamrocks,  "  mighty  Irish  but  not  in 
taste."  She  was  before  her  time  in  a  liking  for  old  furniture — 
"  black  chairs  with  very  straight  legs."  She  would  be  closeted 
for  hours,  when  the  Sisters  themselves  were  excluded,  with  an  old 
woman  who  bid  for  her  at  sales.  She  did  not  need  to  be  rebuked 
by  heaven,  like  St.  Teresa,  for  hesitating  to  enjoy  a  beautiful 
painting.  On  the  contrary,  "  she  wished  her  communities  to  have 
good  pictures  or  engravings,  and  in  all  the  houses  she  founded 
these  things  are  to  be  seen.''  As  she  was  dying,  a  passing  feeling 
of  remorse  at  the  modest  elegance  which  surrounded  her  seems  to 
have  persecuted  her.  "  Sometimes  she  would  look  anxiously 
round  the  room,  saying,  '  No  want,  no  practice  of  poverty.'  "  But, 
so  long  as  she  remained  mistress  of  herself,  her  principle  was  to 
cherish  affection  for  whatever  was  beautiful,  from  a  saucer  to  a 
piece  of  lace,  on  condition  that  the  mind  was  schooled  to  resign  the 
luxury  or  even  the  necessary  without  scruple  at  any  demand  of 
•charity  and  duty.  It  was  her  many-sided  nature  which  made  her 
on  her  sofa  a  power  in  Ireland.  She  was  an  accomplished  lady 
though  a  nun.  While  the  other  Sisters  were  kuowu  in  the  city 
as  Mother  This  or  That,  the  Superior  always  remained  to  the  outside 
world  "  Mrs.  Aikenhead."  Her  administration  and  personal 
conduct  showed,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  a  sort  of 
manliness.  She  was  no  slave  of  opinion,  and,  above  all,  despised 
the  conventional  nun's  "  creep-about  ways."  "  Look  up,"  she  said, 
to  one  excessively  humble  lay  Sister,  whose  duty  it  was  to  clean 
staircases.  Biddy  looked  up,  with  a  gaze  of  protest  at  the  act  of 
pride,  to  see  a  huge  cobweb  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Though 
herself  highly  refined  by  education  and  in  many  of  her  surviving 
tastes,  she  could  turn  her  hand  to  any  labour  which  had  to 
be  done  without  dread  of  disparagement.  Her  biographer  re- 
lates how,  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Sisterhood,  when  the 
other  Sisters  were  out,  she  took  to  scouring  the  stairs.  A 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  chose  the  moment  to  call.  The  Mother- 
Superior,  who  had  opened  the  door  with  dress  tucked  up,  fresh 
from  the  washing-pail,  informed  him  that  the  Reverend  Mother 
would  be  with  him  directly.  Within  two  minutes  she  reap- 
peared, to  "  hold  high  converse  with  his  Lordship,  who  seemed 
not  to  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  sudden  transformation." 
The  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  habit  of  command,  with  con- 
stant physical  pain,  made  her  "brusque  in  manner"  and  dicta- 
torial. Possibly  some  of  the  sternness  of  demeanour  was  assumed 
to  maintain  discipline.  At  any  rate,  she  was  generously  prompt  to 
confess  a  fault  of  her  own.  Her  censure  had  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  a  Sister  for  some  fault  of  impetuosity,  when  another  Sister 
came  in.  The  interruption  gave  the  Superior  time  to  think. 
"  Here,"  she  said,  "  am  I  combing  my  child's  hair  with  a  three- 
legged  stool."  She  had  once  bidden  a  Sister  carry  a  severe  message 
to  an  offender.  The  messenger  was  tender-hearted,  and  asked  to 
be  suffered  to  use  her  own  gentle  w  ords.  "  The  Reverend  Mother 
paused,  and  then  said  quietly  and  humbly, '  Say,  my  dear,  what- 
ever the  Holy  Ghost  will  inspire  you  to  say.' "  She  could  be  witty 
and  satirical  without  losing  dignity  or  wounding  that  of  others. 
Many  incidents  in  this  volume  show  her  to  have  understood  how 
to  conciliate  public  opinion.  She  insisted  upon  dealing  with  the 
local  tradespeople,  and  did  not  like  the  Sisters  to  "  get  things  too 
cheap."  Above  all,  she  would  not  have  any  one,  if  she  could  pos- 
sibly help  it,  leave  an  establishment  of  the  Sisters  "  discontented." 
She  was  admitted  to  be  an  admirable  woman  of  business.  It  was 
even  sometimes  imputed  as  a  fault  to  her  that  she  was  excessively 
punctilious  in  exacting  the  dower  expected  from  each  lady  who 
joined  the  Sisterhood.  There  was  as  much  policy  as  parsimony  in 
this  strictness.  Her  object  was  that  it  should  be  accounted  a  high 
privilege  to  be  received  into  her  Society.  In  her  dealings  with 
the  large  sums  entrusted  to  her  she  showed  no  niggardliness. 
There  was  even  a  certain  mimificeuce  in  her  disbursements. 

Probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  readers  ever  heard  the 
name  of  Mary  Aikenhead,  the  "  Great  Old  Mother,"  as  her  bio- 
grapher savs  she  has  been  called.  Yet  she  exercised  in  Ireland  a 
power  which  can  still  be  felt.  Her  biographer  speaks  of  her  as 
the  foundress  of  the  Irish  Sisterhood  of  Charity.  That  she  was 
not.  Archbishop  Murray  founded  it,  and  appointed  her  of  his 
own  mere  motion  the  Superior.  But  she  made  the  institution  a 
great  working  success.  At  her  death  in  1858,  Ireland  was  occu- 
pied by  ten  Convents  of  the  Congregation,  while  a  branch  flourished 
at  the  Antipodes.  This  volume,  which  records  the  steps  by  which 
very  considerable  results  were  achieved,  exhibits  little  literary 
skill  or  ability  to  keep  to  the  point.  In  diction  and  sentiment  it 
must  often  irritate  and  disgust  a  Protestant,  and,  we  should  hope, 
many  sensible  Roman  Catholics  also.  But  it  describes  an  inte- 
resting and  important  experiment  in  the  treatment  of  Irish  human 
nature.  English  administrators  of  Ireland  might  learn  perhaps 
even  more  from  it  than  the  admirers  of  the  benevolent  ladies 
for  whose  edification  we  may  presume  it  to  have  been  com- 
piled. 


DOWSON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  HINDU  MYTHOLOGY.* 

fTUIE  contrast  between  the  modest  size  of  this  book  and  the 
J-  bulk  of  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Dr.  Smith's  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  and  of  the  Ancient  Geography 
in  the  same  series,  is  almost  startling.    We  are  so  apt  to  associate 
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the  idea  of  vastness  with  the  old  literature  of  India,  even  if  we 
set  aside  the  mighty  mass  of  later  Puranic  commentaries,  that  we 
scarcely  expect  to  find  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  it  in 
the  compass  of  four  hundred  post  octavo  pages.  But  the  writing 
of  a  small  book  may  be  the  avoidance  of  a  great  evil ;  and,  although 
the  few  faults  which  we  may  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Dowson's  work 
belong  rather  to  sins  of  omission,  the  additional  space  needed  to 
supply  the  lack  of  which  we  complain  would  probably  not  add 
greatly  to  the  size  of  the  book.  Nor,  on  the  whole,  are  we  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  treatment  of  any  portion  of  Mr.  Dowson's 
great  subject  is  seriously  defective.  He  speaks  most  modestly  of 
his  labours,  and  the  plea  that  "  the  full  harvest  of  Sanskrit  learn- 
ing has  not  yet  been  gathered  in  "  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
fining their  limits  so  as  to  exclude  anything  that  savours  of  mere 
speculation  and  conjecture.  These  limits  are  indeed  pretty  well  de- 
termined by  the  old  Indian  literature  itself.  Of  history,  in  the  true 
sense,  as  Mr.  Dowson  rightly  remarks,  it  possesses  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing.  Of  the  old  poets,  philosophers,  grammarians, 
and  astronomers,  many  were  beyond  doubt  men  of  great  genius, 
and  some  were  possessed  of  powers  as  remarkable  as  any  which 
the  world  has  seen  in  her  most  gifted  children  ;  but  the  in- 
cidents of  their  lives  can  be  related  generally  in  a  few  lines, 
and  not  much  space  is  needed  to  give  a  tolerably  adequate 
outline  of  their  philosophical  systems.  Hence  the  greater 
part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  articles  on  mythology  ; 
but  religion,  we  are  reminded,  "  is  bound  up  with  mythology,  and 
in  many  points  the  two  are  quite  inseparable."  It  might  also  be 
said  that  no  mythology  in  the  world  has  so  many  points  of  interest 
and  such  intrinsic  value  as  the  Sanskrit.  Its  interest  is  practically 
equal  to  that  of  the  Sanskrit  language ;  and,  if  all  that  had  been 
discovered  of  Sanskrit  had  been  a  lexicon,  we  should  never  have 
seen  the  wonderful  light  which  the  old  Indian  mythology  has 
thrown  on  the  notions,  beliefs,  and  convictions  of  the  Western 
world.  The  very  cumbrousness  of '  the  thoughts  and  expressions 
of  the  old  Indian  poets,  the  flexible  characteristics  of  the  beings  to 
whom  they  address  their  prayers,  the  processes  by  which  that 
which  is  visible  and  tangible  in  outward  objects  leads  them  to  the 
unseen,  the  intangible,  the  indefinite  or  infinite,  are  just  those 
points  in  which  the  literature  of  the  Veda,  and  that  which  grew 
out  of  it,  have  their  special  attractiveness  and  indeed  their  singular 
charm.  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  of  all  con- 
nected with  this  ancient  literature  is  the  completeness  with  which 
its  effects  have  passed  away  from  the  people  of  the  land.  "  The 
Veda,  in  modern  Hinduism,"  Mr.  Dowson  remarks,  and  his 
assertion  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  "  is  a  mere  name — a  name  of 
high  authority,  and  highly  reverenced — but  its  language  is  un- 
intelligible, and  its  gods  and  rites  are  things  of  the  past.  The 
modern  system  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  Vedic  writings  out  of 
which  it  grew,  and  the  descendant  bears  but  few  marks  of  re- 
semblance to  its  remote  ancestor."  The  key  to  this  modern 
Hinduism  is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  Puranas ;  but, 
before  this  literature  began  to  assume  a  definite  shape,  the  point 
had  been  already  reached  which  marked  the  complete  divergence 
of  Hindu  from  European  thought.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the 
genuine  Vedic  ages  for  conceptions  of  visible  and  invisible  things 
analogous  to  those  which  determined  the  course  of  Greek  thought, 
and,  through  this,  of  the  thought  of  the  whole  Western  world. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  precisely  this  part  of  the  subject 
the  work  of  modern  research  is  far  from  being  completed.  Some  of 
the  results  supposed  to  have  been  attained  by  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
illusions;  but  many  are  as  firmly  established  as  the  general  consent 
of  scholars  can  make  them,  and  we  may  surely  be  justified  in 
expecting  that  all  such  instances  should  be  duly  noticed  in  a 
Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Literature.  Mr.  Dowson  says, 
indeed,  that  "  some  of  the  more  obvious  identifications,  or  proposed 
identifications,  have  been  mentioned"  in  his  book,  as  occasion 
offered,  and  urges  that  in  a  work  of  reference  such  as  this  it  would 
have  been  out  of  place  to  do  more.  But  we  miss  not  so  much  the 
notices  of  identifications  as  the  explanations  of  Sanskrit  words  and 
names  in  themselves.  No  doubt  the  speculations  of  comparative 
niythologists,  like  the  speculations  of  other  men,  have  to  be  care- 
fully watched  and  taken  at  their  true  value ;  but,  if  "  the  know- 
ledge which  has  been  stored  by  former  labourers  ought,"  as  Mr. 
Dowson  admits,  "  to  be  made  readily  available  for  the  service  of 
their  successors,"  then  we  think  that  all  the  help  which  can  be 
given  towards  understanding  the  history  of  these  old  words  and 
names  should  be  given  ungrudgingly,  unless  indeed  it  be  taken  for 
granted  that  all  who  take  up  this  dictionary  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  side  of  the  subject  already — a  hope  not  likely  to  be 
realized.  By  failing  to  give  this  help,  Mr.  Dowson  often  leaves  the 
student  in  ignorance  not  only  of  the  precise  meaning  and  origin  of 
a  word,  but  of  its  relation  to  other  words  and  names,  with  the 
connotation  of  which  they  may  seem  to  have  little  in  common. 
Thus  all  that  we  are  told  under  the  heading  of  Vritra  is  that  "  in 
the  Vedas  he  is  the  demon  of  drought  and  uugenial  weather,  with 
whom  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firmament,  is  constantly  at  war,  and 
whom  he  is  constantly  overpowering  and  releasing  the  rain,"  and 
that  he  is  sometimes  called  Vritrasura.  But  surely  we  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  Vritra  until  we  know 
that  he  is  described  as  pre-eminently  a  thief,  that  he  is  a  stealer 
of  cows,  and  that  he  keeps  them  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  or  strong- 
hold before  which  the  conflict  goes  on  which  is  to  end  in  their 
release.  From  Mr.  Dowson's  article  we  should  never  learn  that 
his  very  name  expresses  this,  that  he  is  the  one  who  veils,  hides, 
or  covers,  and  that  the  word  has  grown  from  the  root  oar. 
It  is  perhaps  asking  too  much  that,  in  speaking  of  Vritrahan 
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as  a  title  of  India,  the  slayer  of  Vritra,  Mr;  Dowson  should  point 
out  that  the  word  would  be  reproduced  in  a  Greek  Orthrophontes, 
and  that  tho  last  syllable  reappears  in  Sigurd's  title  Fafhirabana, 
the  bane  of  Fafnir.  This  might  he  too  great  a  divergence  from  the 
matter  immediately  in  hand  ;  but  it  cannot  be  unimportant  to  note 
that  the  name  Vritra  comes  from  precisely  the  same  source  with 
the  name  Varuna,  the  Greek  Ourauos,  the  veiling  or  covering 
heaven.  This  identity  of  origin  is  not  pointed  out,  .although  wo 
are  told  somewhat  vaguely  that  Varuna  is  "similar  to  Ouranos," 
this  similarity  between  the  Vedic  and  the  Hellenic  god  in  the 
details  of  their  features  being  after  all  not  great.  Mr.  Dowson 
quotes  some  sentences  of  Dr.  Muir's  Sanskrit  texts  showing  that  in 
Greece  there  was  a  close  connexion  between  Ourauos  and  Gaia, 
heaven  and  earth,  which  in  India  was  transferred  to  Dyaus,  and  is 
shown  conspicuously  in  the  dual  deity  Dyava-Prithivi ;  but  he  does 
not  add  that  the  ethical  and  religious  conceptions  associated  with 
the  Vedic  Varuna  are  not  associated  with  the  Hellenic  Ouranos. 

The  article  Ahi  is  even  more  defective.  We  are  only  told  that 
the  name  means  "  a  serpent,"  and  that  it  is  "  a  name  of  Vritra,  the 
Vedic  demon  of  drought ;  but  Aid  and  Vritra  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinct, and  mean,  most  probably,  differently  formed  clouds."  But 
Ahi  is  not  the  mere  serpent.  If  it  were,  it  might  be  the  snake 
which  poisons  by  its  bite ;  but  it  is  unmistakably  the  constrictor, 
the  throttler,  which  reappears  in  the  Greek  Echidna,  from  the  verb 
uyx<>>,  to  hang  or  choke.  It  is  surely  as  necessary  to  tell  us 
this  as  it  can  be  to  state  that  the  name  Vishnu  comes  from  the 
root  visit,  to  pervade.  It  is  even  more  needful  to  point  out  the 
prominence  given  in  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  ethical  aspects  of  Ahi. 
The  idea  of  the  thief  who  shuts  up  the  rain-clouds  seems  to  have 
evoked  always  the  thought  of  the  blighting  influences  which  may 
dry  up  the  springs  of  man's  spiritual  life ;  and  there  is  the  same 
need  for  showing  how  Ahi  came  to  denote  the  spiritual  enemies  of 
mankind  as  to  exhibit  the  moral  action  of  Varuna  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  names  and  ideas  is  brought  before  us 
in  the  n.ime  of  the  Maruts,  which  has  been  accounted  for  with  a 
certainty  equal  to  that  of  any  conclusions  in  comparative  mytho- 
logy. Mr.  Dowson  speaks  of  them  as  "  the  storm  gods,  who  hold 
a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Vedas,  and  are  represented  as  friends 
and  allies  of  Indra."  lie  adds,  after  some  further  description  of 
their  chief  characteristics,  u  that  they  are  said  to  have  obtained 
their  name  from  the  words  ma  rodih,  weep  uot,  addressed  to  them 
by  Indra,"  when  with  his  thunderbolt  he  had  dashed  into  forty- 
nine  pieces  the  unborn  son  of  Diti.  Other  legends  also  are  men- 
tioned, accounting  for  the  name  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  expla- 
nation itself  is  worth  as  little  as  the  least  valuable  of  those  by 
which  Greek  poets  interpreted  the  names  of  their  gods  and  heroes. 
It  is  well  that  the  student  should  be  acquainted  with  these  stories ; 
but  it  is  surely  more  important  that  he  should  see  in  the  name 
Marat  a  growth  from  one  of  the  most  prolific  roots  in  Aryan 
speech.  This  root  is  mar  or  mal,  to  crush  or  pound,  and  hence 
either  to  destroy  or  to  soften,  and  by  softening  sometimes  to 
sweeten.  The  Maruts  are,  therefore,  emphatically  the  crushing, 
grinding,  or  pounding  storm-winds,  who  overturn  everything  in 
their  path,  and  set  forests  on  fire  by  the  friction  of  boughs.  The 
Greeks,  too,  had  their  grinders  and  pounders  in  the  Moliones  and 
again  in  the  Aloadai,  as  they  had  both  Aleuron  and  Maleuron  as 
words  for  ground  corn,  while  another  crusher,  Ares,  reappears  in  the 
Latin  Mars  and  in  the  Teutonic  Thor  Miblnir.  It  cannot  well  be 
said  that  the  giving  of  such  explanations  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
dictionary.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  student  of  Sanskrit  mytho- 
logy should  not  have  at  least  as  much  help  as  that  which  he  would 
obtain  from  the  latest  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
There  he  would  find  that  the  Greek  Charites  must  be  compared 
with  the  Sanskrit  Hants,  the  coursers  of  the  sun,  and  that  both 
received  their  name  from  a  root,  ghar,  to  shine  or  glisten,  that  Zeus 
must  be  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus,  and  Erinys  to  Saranyu. 
«  hen  we  look  to  Mr.  Dowson's  article  Harits,  we  see  indeed  a 
quotation  from  Professor  Max  Midler  that  these  steeds  of  the  sun 
are  "  the  prototype  of  the  Grecian  Charites  " ;  but  of  the  name 
itself  nothing  more  i3  said  than  that  it  means  green.  This  may  be 
true  ;  but  we  lose  the  main  point  that,  if  it  means  green,  it  denotes, 
not  a  dull  or  opaque  colour,  but  the  glistening  hue  produced 
by  ointment.  It  would  certainly  come  within  the  plan  of  a 
Sanskrit  classical  dictionary  to  note  here  that  not  only  are  the 
horses  of  the  sun  named  as  if  they  gleamed  with  fat  and  oil,  but 
that  the  steeds  (i.e.  the  flames)  of  Agni  are  also  spoken  of  as 
ghrita-prishthah,  glittering  with  fat,  that  is  with  the  butter  poured 
on  the  sacrifice.  In  the  same  way,  when  we  turn  to  the  article 
Erinys,  we  learn  that  "she  has  been  identified  with  the 
Greek  Erinys,  and  that  the  word  means  "  the  fleet  runner."  It  is 
thus,  we  may  suppose,  referred  to  the  root  tar ;  but  this  root,  per- 
haps, may  be  said  more  accurately  to  denote  not  so  much  rapid 
as  gradual  motir.n.  It  is,  of  course,  the  origin  of  the  general  term 
serpent,  and  it  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  mythical  hero  Sarpedon, 
the  Lycian  chieftain  in  the  Iliad,  and  also  in  the  Vedic  Sarama, 
which  again  is  the  dawn  as  spreading  over  the  heaven  with  its 
broad  flush  of  light.  Mr.  Dowson  seemingly  lays  far  too  much 
stress  on  the  probably  later  notion  which  represents  Sarama  in  the 
form  of  a  dog.  There  are  hymns  in  which  she  goes  to  the  Panis 
as  the  messenger  of  Indra,  but  which  seem  to  ascribe  to  her  no 
such  shape.  This  idea  of  the  divine  hound  aright  have  attractions 
for  comparative  niythologists  who  think  that  the  name  Sarama  re- 
appears in  that  of  the  Greek  Helnne,  and  who  might  argue  that 
Helen  speaks  of  herself  as  Kuuopis  or  dog-faced.  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  first  syllable  of  this  epithet  has 


nothing  to  do  with  the  word  kuon,  kunos,  the  Latin  canis,  a  dog, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  such  names  as  Kynoskephalai, 
Kynossema,  and  Kynosarges. 

Of  the  articles  belonging  more  immediately  to  the  history  of 
Sanskrit  literature,  we  need  only  say  that  they  are  uniformly 
good.  In  the  mythological  articles  we  have  only  pointed  out  de- 
fects ;  but  a  little  more  time  and  trouble  spent  in  this  quarter 
would  give  the  dictionary  a  greater  value,  not  only  for  Sanskrit 

;  students,  but  for  those  who  are  more  generally  interested  in  trac- 
ing the  connexion  between  Eastern  and  Western  speech  and 
thought.  It  is  easy  to  treat  such  subjects  as  Veda,  Parsana, 
Mahdbhdrata,  in  a  way  which  may  be  almost  unintelligible  to- 

J  those  who  are  not  already  well  acquainted  with  them.   Mr.  Dow- 

!  son's  treatment  of  them  seems  not  only  clear  and  systematic,  but 
sufficiently  full.  In  adopting  the  opinions  of  Professors  Cowell  and 
Monier  Williams  as  to  the  value  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
Rig-Veda,  Mr.  Dowson,  perhaps,  does  scant  justice  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  grew  up.  It  is- 
scarcely  to  such  compositions  that  we  should  look  for  "  the  sim- 
plicity and  natural  pathos  or  sublimity  "  of  songs  of  an  early 

j  period  of  civilization.  It  has  been  said,  perhaps  with  truth,  that 
the  old  Sanskrit  words  were  themselves  heavy,  and  carried  more 
meaning  than  the  speakers  themselves  sometimes  wished  to  ex- 
press by  them ;  and  the  Aryan  words  before  the  parting  of  Hindus, 
Greeks,  and  Teutons  were  heavier  still.  But  the  character  of  the 
language  with  which  they  had  to  deal  has  not  been  without  good 
effect  in  the  development  of  human  thought,  and  this  influence 
should  be  rated  at  its  true  value.  We  might  notice  the  excellent 
account  given,  under  the  article  Darsana,  of  the  Shaddarsanas,  or 
six  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  the  short,  but  clear,  summa- 
ries given  of  the  almost  interminable  poems  of  the  Mahabahrata 
and  the  Ramayana.  It  is  no  slight  gain  when  such  subjects  are 
treated  fairly  and  fully  in  a  moderate  space  ;  and  we  need  only 
add  that  the  few  wants  which  we  may  hope  to  see  supplied  in  new 
editions  detract  but  little  from  the  general  excellence  of  Mr.. 
Dowson's  work. 


THEODORA  PHRANZA.* 

TTTE  have  read  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  in- 
V  V  terest  this  reprint  of  Dr.  Neale's  historical  tale  of  the 
siege  of  Constantinople.  It  was  first  published  twenty-two  years 
ago,  and  it  this  year  attains  the  honour  of  a  second  edition.  It 
belongs  to  a  school  of  writing  that  had,  we  thought,  in  this 
country  at  all  events,  come  to  an  end,  though  in  Germany  it  still 
flourishes  ;  if,  indeed,  to  that  which  is  in  itself  very  ponderous  the 
epithet  flourish  can  with  any  propriety  be  applied.  From  the- 
translations  that  are  coming  out  of  these  German  novels,  and 
from  the  reprint  that  we  have  before  us,  it  would  seem  that  this 
historical  school  is  likely  once  more  to  become  popular  in  England^ 
If  this  is  the  case,  we  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate 
reviewer,  that  the  writers  should  aim  at  a  little  brevity.  Life  is 
but  short,  we  would  remind  them,  and  art — the  art  of  the  novelists 
we  mean — is  uncommonly  long.  What  Gibbon  had  told  in  some 
forty  pages  Dr.  Neale  tells  in  more  than  four  hundred.  Yet  the 
narrative  of  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  is  quite  long 
enough  to  satisfy  most  readers.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in 
Theodora  Phranza  there  is  interwoven  with  the  history  a  tale  of 
love  and  romance.  Yet  we  could  have  wished  that  the  author  had 
kept  his  love  and  his  romance  apart  from  his  history,  for  the  con- 
stant passage  of  the  narrative  from  one  to  the  other  is  apt  to  be 
fatiguing.  Love  is  good  and  history  is  good  ;  but  they  are  each 
better  when  kept  separate.  There  are,  indeed,  great  masters  who  can 
give  to  their  romance  such  a  far  greater  air  of  probability  and  life 
than  any  history  of  the  time  that  we  possess,  that  we  are  quite 
ready  to  forgive  them  for  any  liberties  they  may  have  taken  with 
the  facts.  If  any  one  reminds  us  how  daring  Shakspeare  was 
in  his  falsification  of  facts,  we  are  ready  at  once  to  exclaim 
with  the  French  author,  when  he  was  reproached  for  a  similar 
fault,  "  Ah,  Monsieur  !  tant  pis  pour  les  faits."  Constance  ought 
to  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  Arthur  in  the  power  of 
John,  and  Prince  Hal  ought  to  have  slain  Hotspur.  If  they 
did  uot,  we  are  sorry  for  the  historians.  But  when  we  are 
not  carried  away  by  the  genius  of  the  writer,  then  at  once  we 
become  critical,  and  insist  that  history  is  history  and  romance  is 
romance.  Now  in  Theodora  Phranza  there  is  not  the  slightest 
spark  of  genius.  There  is  not  even  the  reflection  of  a  spark.  We 
never  for  a  moment  feel,  as  we  read  it,  that  we  are  living  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If  we  are  reminded  of  any 
one  thing  more  than  any  other  it  is  of  the  novels  of  the  late  Mr. 
G.  P.  R.  James.  We  confess  that  there  was  a  period  when  we 
read  his  stories — some  of  them,  at  least,  for  appetite  did  not  grow 
by  what  it  fed  on — with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  They  were 
once  in  our  eyes  a  formidable  rival  to  a  game  of  marbles  or  a 
whipping-top.  But  we  found  we  had  had  enough  of  them  long 
before  we  had  read  our  author  out.  When  Mr.  Thackeray  pub- 
lished his  Prize  Novelists  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  style  of  our  old 
favourite  so  cleverly  reproduced  ;  but  with  no  other  reproduction 
of  it  have  we  ever  been  in  the  least  gratified.  It  may,  however, 
well  be  the  case  that  a  generation  has  arisen  which  knows  not 
James,  and  which  may  therefore  bring  an  unjaded  appetite  to 
Theodora  Phranza.    We  must  inform  any  such  readers,  however, 
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that  it  is  but  an  imitation,  and  that  they  are  almost  bound  in  duty  1 
to  go  to  the  fountain-head. 

There  are,  as  the  experienced  reader  may  have  noticed,  but  two 
proper  openings  to  an  historical  novel — two  riders  pricking  their 
way  along  a  lonely  path  or  a  banquet  in  a  stately  hall.  Dr.  Neale 
chose  the  banquet.  "  High  was  the  revel  and  loud  the  clamour  in 
one  of  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Constantinople,  on  a  stormy  even- 
ing, at  the  end  of  November  1452."  Thus  it  is  that  his  tale 
begins.  It  does  not,  however,  matter  much  which  of  these  two 
beginnings  is  chosen.  For  the  riders  always  end  the  day  in  a 
banquet,  while  in  the  course  of  the  banquet,  if  that  is  the  open- 
ing, the  reader  is  speedily  introduced  to  those  who  would  have 
been  the  riders.  A  toast  is  proposed,  and  a  toast  is  a  kind  of 
orchestral  performance  to  the  sound  of  which  the  curtain  draws 
ap  and  the  hero  appears.  At  this  banquet  in  Constantinople  it 
is  not,  however,  the  health  of  the  hero  that  is  drunk,  but  of  George 
Phranza,  the  heroine's  father.  He  fills,  as  it  were,  the  place  of 
the  less  important  of  the  two  riders — the  elder  of  the  two,  that 
is  to  say,  who  would  have  turned  round  to  his  younger  comrade 
and  would  have  accosted  him  as  "  Sir  Knight,"  or  "  Fair  Sir."  After 
acknowledging  the  compliment  that  had  been  paid  him, 
he  sat  down  to  resume  a  conversation  (of  great  importance,  it  seemed) 
which  he  had  been  carrying  on  with  the  guest  who  sat  next  to  him.  That 
guest,  by  his  habit,  manner,  and  language,  was  a  Frank  ;  by  his  fresh, 
fair  complexion,  well-made,  though  somewhat  athletic,  figure,  aud  light, 
crisp  hair  circling  round  his  high  forehead,  you  would  not  have  been  mis- 
taken in  supposing  him  of  English  descent.  He  was,  in  truth,  Sir  Edward 
de  Rushton,  Great  Acolyth  of  the  Empire,  and  head  of  the  Varangians  or 
English  body-guard,  of  the  Augustus. 

Having  given  us  an  Englishman  for  one  hero,  the  next  thing  for 
our  author  to  do  was  to  provide  him  with  a  squire.  When  the 
squire  comes  on  the  scene,  greatly  pleased  is  the  reader  to  find 
that  his  "  well  set,  well  compacted  frame  was  such  as  did  not 
belie  his  descent  from  English  yeomanry."  We  at  once  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  most  tremendous  feats  of  arms  to  the  cry  of  "  St. 
George  for  merry  England !  Ho!"  Constantinople  may  fall.  History, 
we  fear,  will  in  this  particular  be  too  much  for  even  the  historical  ; 
novelists.  But  though  the  Greeks  must  be  conquered,  yet  the 
Englishmen  will,  we  doubt  not  for  one  moment,  cut  their  way  with  \ 
their  ponderous  battle-axes  through  squadrons  of  Turks,  strike 
down  gigantic  leaders,  aud  carry  oil' in  triumph  the  heroine,  when- 
ever that  charming  young  lady  may  appear.  We  read  on  two  or 
three  pages,  and  we  thought  we  had  found  her,  though  we  were 
mistaken.  Yet  our  mistake  was  pardonable,  for  the  heroine,  like 
the  hero,  according  to  strict  rule,  is  always  introduced  with  one 
companion,  and  that  a  female,  in  just  such  a  passage  as  the  follow- 
ing : — "  Of  the  two  ladies  who  occupied  that  pleasant  colonnade, 
one  might  have  seen  seventeen,  the  other  five  or  six-and-thirty 
summers ;  and  their  likeness  told  at  once  that  they  could  only  be 
mother  and  daughter."  We  must  say  most  positively  thatMr.  James 
would  never  have  thus  misled  his  readers.  He  would  never  have 
allowed  them  to  infer,  as  we  did  for  the  time,  that  we  were  being- 
introduced  to  the  heroine.  We  really  feel  this  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  grievance,  for  we  wasted  not  a  little  good  time  in  reading  the 
description  of  her  charms.  However,  in  page  33  we  do  at  last 
meet  the  heroine,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
her.  "  She  might  be  some  eighteen  years  of  age."  How,  we  may 
ask  in  passing,  does  it  happen  that  the  age  of  heroes  and  heroines 
in  these  historical  novels  is  always  so  uncertain?  The  authors 
know  a  vast  deal  of  the  history  of  the  time,  but  the  exact  date  of 
the  birth  of  their  principal  personages  is  beyond  their  power  to 
ascertain.  Perhaps  the  parish  registers  were  not  very  carefully  kept. 
But  to  return  to  Theodora  Phranza,  for  she  it  was  who  might 
be  some  eighteen  years.  "  Every  feature,  every  motion,  proved 
her  high  descent  and  uncorrupted  aristocracy  of  birth ;  the 
high  forehead,  the  large  hazel  eye,  the  somewhat  haughty  erection 
of  her  head,  the  long,  snow-white  neck."  She  met  the  hero  in  a 
garden,  and  greeted  him  in  right  heroic  language.  "  A  fair  good 
morning  to  you,  noble  Acolyth,"  she  said,  and  then  began  to 
return  to  the  palace.  His  reply  was  worthy  both  of  himself  and 
of  the  late  Mr.  James.  "  Nay,  lady,  I  had  not  been  here  had  I 
known  that  I  should  intrude  upon  your  leisure.  I  am  but  waiting 
for  an  interview  with  your  noble  father;  and  had  stepped  forth  to 
enjoy  all  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  day."  Sir  Edward  declares  his 
love ;  and  she,  though  she  will  not  directly  own  hers,  yet  says, 
"  We  shall  meet  again." 

A  great  deal  of  hard  fighting  and  some  hundreds  of  pages  have 
to  be  got  through  before  the  lovers  are  united.  There  are  in  the 
story  some  situations  contrived  with  the  greatest  art.  The  good 
people  are  constantly  involved  in  the  most  dreadful  dangers,  from 
which  there  seems  no  escape ;  but  they  are  again  and  again 
saved  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  Had  it  not  been  for  Richard 
Burstow,  the  squire,  even  the  hero,  the  noble  Acolyth  himself, 
Englishman  though  he  too  was,  could  not  have  brought  the  story 
to  a  prosperous  conclusion.  But  the  squire  was  as  crafty  as  he 
was  valiant  and  strong.  There  are  constantly  turning  up  some 
traitors  and  spies  who  do  their  best  to  entrap  him  ;  but,  though  he 
is  caught  and  locked  up  in  a  dungeon,  awaiting  his  execution  on 
the  morrow,  he  yet  contrives  to  escape,  and  carries  off  with  him 
many  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  male  and  female  alike.  We  read 
with  especial  delight  the  following  passage.  He  had,  we  must 
first  say,  gone  with  a  small  body  of  horse  to  the  rescue  of  some 
Greeks  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Turks,  (le  had  delivered 
the  captives,  and  had  retreated  with  them  towards  a  wood,  when 
they  were  attacked  : — 

At  this  moment,  the  wood  being  passed,  there  was  a  shout,  a  cry  of 
Surprise,  aud  a  rush  from  the  side  of  the  road.  , 


"  Halt,  traitor  !  "  cried  Ali  to  Burstow,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
scymetar,  which  fell  harmless  on  his  brigandine. 

"  S.  George  for  the  Life  Guard!"  shouted  the  Lochagus,  swinging 
round  his  tremendous  battle-axe  as  if  it.  had  been  a  mere  statr,  and  felling 
one  of  the  Turks.  "Gentlemen  of  the  Varangians,  close  in!  My  lord, 
push  on  !    We  shall  soon  end  these  dogs." 

Scarcely  less  interesting  is  the  part  where  the  Greek  engineer  ex- 
hibited a  newly-made  ballista  to  the  Emperor.  His  shooting  beats 
even  that  of  Locksley  in  Ivanhoc.  He  had  four  shots  at  a  small 
row-boat  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  first  struck  the  water  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  the  boat,  the  second  missed  it  by  a  few 
inches,  the  third  swamped  it,  and  the  fourth  sank  for  the  second 
time  the  oarsman  who  had  come  up  to  the  surface.  Unfortunately 
a  fifth  shot  was  not  fired,  or  the  man  might  have  been  sunk  for  the 
third  and  last  time.  In  that  case  a  good  deal  of  mischief  would 
have  been  averted.  It  was  a  traitor  from  the  Court,  one  of  those 
who  were  always  hidden  just  where  no  one  could  have  expected 
them.  He  had  been  crossing  over  to  the  enemy,  but  he  was  recog- 
nized by  the  hero,  who  thus  spoke  out: — "  Some  treason  is  hatching. 
I  know  the  fellow,  and  should  long  have  made  you  acquainted 
with  his  doings,  had  not  weightier  affairs  somewhat  put  him  from 
my  mind."  Against  this  particular  treason  there  was  the  ghost  of 
the  heroine*s  mother  on  guard  as  well  as  the  hero's  faithful  squire. 
Dr.  Neale  was  prepared  for  the  scoff  of  the  sceptical  reader. 
"  What  she  saw,"  he  writes,  "  might  have  been — since  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  our  age  to  explain  all  such  appearances  so — an  opti- 
cal delusion,  a  trick  of  the  fancy,  an  over-excited  imagination, 
or  whatever  else  the  reader  may  call  it."  We  shall  not  call 
it  any  of  these  hard  names.  We  readily  and  cheerfully 
admit  that  it  was  a  regular  old  original  ghost.  At  the 
same  time  we  maintain  that,  for  a  ghost,  she  was  unusu- 
ally ignorant.  She  warned  her  daughter  against  seeking  refuge 
in  a  certain  ice-house  which  had  been  appointed  as  her  hiding- 
place  in  case  the  city  were  stormed.  The  warning  was  rea- 
sonable in  itself,  for  the  traitor  had  been  lurking  near  when  the 
appointment  had  been  made.  But  the  ghost  ought  surely  to  have 
remembered  the  faithful  squire.  The  heroine  went  to  the  ice- 
house and  was  saved,  for  the  squire  shot  the  traitor.  However,  the 
ghost  did  no  harm,  and  perhaps  that  is  all  that  we  have  any  reason 
to  expect  from  a  ghost.  There  is  an  astrologer  in  the  story  who 
shows  a  great  deal  more  sagacity  than  the  ghost,  and  whose  pre- 
dictions unfortunately  come  only  too  true.  However,  the  hero 
and  heroine  could  dei'y  astrologers,  and  do  without  the  assistance 
of  ghosts,  for  when  Constantinople  was  stormed  they  escaped  to 
England.  We  are  grieved  to  say  that  we  are  not  told  the  fate  of 
the  faithful  squire.  We  should  like  to  think  that  he  married  the 
fair  attendant  on  his  master's  bride,  but  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
call  to  mind  that  she  had  one.  Should  Theodora  Phranza  reach 
a  third  edition,  we  trust  that  the  editor  will  recollect  that  heroes' 
squires  never  remain  bachelors,  and  will  provide  a  lovely  bride  for 
Richard  Burstow. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS.* 

IF  there  is  one  department  of  study  which  lies  open  to  all 
comers,  high  and  low,  which  calls  for  no  elaborate  apparatus 
and  entails  absolutely  no  outlay  of  money,  it  is  that  of  our  native 
wild  flowers.  Here  is  a  field  of  inquiry  as  near  to  the  cottage 
door  as  to  the  manorial  gate,  as  inviting  to  the  peasant  child  as 
to  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  healthy  and  delightful  in  the  play  it 
gives  to  the  eye  and  hand  in  the  choice  and  collection  of  speci- 
mens, and  inexhaustible  in  the  interest  yielded  by  the  after-study 
at  home  of  the  varied  forms  of  beauty  culled  from  meadow  and 
hedgerow.  The  pleasure  and  instruction  thus  yielded  by  nature, 
far  from  being  limited  to  those  who  have  at  command  the 
complex  and  costly  appliances  of  science,  may  be  shared  by  such 
as  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  around 
our  great  manufacturing  centres  like  Manchester,  clubs  of  work- 
ing naturalists,  chiefly  botanists,  are  in  busy  action.  They  are 
made  up  in  the  main  of  artisans  from  some  of  the  great  factories 
of  the  district,  who  gladly  seek  an  escape  from  the  dulness,  the 
monotony,  the  noise  and  smoke  and  gloom  of  mechanical  labour  ; 
and  the  reports  put  forth  by  many  of  these  working  clubs  tell  in  an 
interesting  way  the  simple  tale  of  the  lessons  learnt  and  pondered, 
of  the  delights  of  field  days  and  evening  discussions,  with  their 
healthful  and  exhilarating  effect  on  mind  and  body. 

For  the  beginner  in  botany  to  whom  the  benefit  of  good  oral 
instruction  is  denied,  a  guide-book  of  some  kind  is  the  first  and  the 
indispensable  requisite.  The  number  of  manuals  and  primers  pre- 
sented for  his  choice,  not  to  speak  of  works  more  elaborate  and 
pretentious,  is  at  first  sight  embarrassing.  It  is  not  everyone  that 
can  afford  to  equip  himself  with  the  eleven  volumes  of  Ilardwicke's 
English  Botany,  at  the  price  of  some  two  guineas  a  volume,  or 
with  any  rival  collection  of  the  entire  British  flora^  richly  illus- 
trated and  scientifically  drawn  up.  But  for  novices  of  modest  aspi- 
rations and  limited  means  we  can  commend  for  choice  two  little 
books,  the  work  of  ladies,  enthusiastic  lovers  and  diligent  students 
of  wild  flowers,  who  have  already  done  a  good  deal  to  popularize 
this  attractive  department  of  knowledge.    Mrs.  Lankester's  Wild 

'  Wild  Flowers  Worth  Notice :  a  Selection  of  some  of  our  Native 
Plants  which  are  most  Attractive  from  their  Beauty,  Uses,  or  Associations. 
By  Mrs.  LanUesler.  With  108  Coloured  Figures,  from  Drawings  by  J.  E. 
Sowerbv.    London  :  David  Bogue.  1879. 

Rambles  in  Search  of  Wild  Flowers,  and  Bow  to  Distinguish  Them.  By 
Margaret  Plues.  With  96  Coloured  figures  and  numerous  Cuts.  Third 
Edition.    London  :  George  Bell  &  Sous.  iS/9- 
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Flowers  Worth  Xotice  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  public  in 
various  forms  or  editions.  The  demand  for  it  has  led  to  her  re- 
producing it  in  a  revised  and  improved  condition,  which  brings 
the  book  up  to  the  most  recent  standard  of  information.  Not 
pretending-  to  be  an  exhaustive  or  systematic  treatise  on 
the  British  flora  or  to  compete  with  the  ponderous  and  costly 
tomes  of  learned  botanists,  this  unassuming:  volume  sets  before 
the  reader's  mind  and  eye  such  plauts  as  form  representatives 
of  particular  families,  and  are  remarkable  either  for  their  beauty 
or  their  useful  properties,  giving-  the  best  description  which  the 
writer  has  been  able  either  to  find  or  to  make  of  them,  so  as  to 
insure  their  recognition  by  the  aid  of  the  plate,  and  adding,  as 
she  goes  on  to  say,  "  such  traditions,  legends,  and  poetic  fancies 
as  are  associated  with  them,  in  order  to  increase  the  interest 
with  which  they  may  be  regarded."  When  first  she  began 
to  write  of  wild  flowers  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  she  should 
select  only  those  susceptible  of  cultivation.  But  to  her  the  great 
charm  of  the  subject  was  to  examine  them  in  their  own  homes, 
where  thev  grow  freely,  not  where  they  are  artificially  set  and 
tended  by  the  hand  of  man.  Profiting  by  the  personal  aid 
and  instruction  of  the  late  Professor  Henslow,  who  brought  up 
the  girls  of  his  parish  school  at  Ilitchani  to  study,  classify,  and 
prepare  the  native  plants  and  flowers  of  their  village,  she  lays 
down  for  her  young  readers  plain  rules  for  entering  upon  their 
task.  For  making  a  collection  of  dried  plants  get  a  Botanist's 
Portable  Collecting  Press,  price  three  or  four  half  crowns.  Change 
your  paper  often  while  your  plants  are  drying;  when  dry, put  them 
down  carefully  with  bits  of  gummed  paper  on  foolscap  sheets, 
with  the  name,  order,  locality,  and  date  of  finding  neatly 
underneath.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  sheet  of  thick  cart- 
ridge or  brown  paper  for  each  family,  to  inclose  all  the 
specimens  belonging  to  that  family.  You  can  then  place  these 
cases  in  shelves,  in  drawers,  or  in  a  portfolio,  for  safety  and  pre- 
servation. The  first  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  by  any  one  who 
■wishes  to  study  botany  is  to  understand  thoroughly  the  dis- 
tinguishing points  of  each  natural  order,  so  as  to  recognize  at  once 
to  what  family  any  plant  belongs.  The  illustrations  which  ac- 
company and  embellish  Mrs.  Lankester's  pages,  clearly  drawn  and 
pleasingly  tinted,  will  greatly  help  the  beginner  in  identifying  the 
wild  flowers  he  may  come  across  in  his  rambles  and  assigning  to  each 
its  correct  place  in  his  Hortus  Siccus.  These  plates,  eighteen 
in  number,  each  exhibiting  half-a-dozen  specimens,  represent  very 
fairly  the  leading  varieties  of  the  British  wild  flower.  But  a  slight 
perplexity,  owing  to  some  oversight  of  the  writer,  awaits,  we  fear, 
the  young  student  at  the  outset.  Having  been  told  in  the  in- 
troduction that  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  into  three 
great  classes,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  systematic  chapter 
of  contents,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the  work,  two  only  of  the  three 
classes,  the  Dicotyledonous  and  Monocotyledonous,  duly  named, 
subdivided,  and  illustrated,  while  the  Acotyledons  are  not  so  much 
as  mentioned.  Nor  will  he  find  any  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  hard 
names  wherewith  he  has  to  charge  his  memory.  It  takes  a  more 
advanced  classical  scholar  than  the  average  young  botanist  to  puzzle 
out  the  etymology  of  Thalaniifiorae,  Oalyciflorae,  Corolliflorre,  and 
Monochlamydece.  Nothing  does  so  much  to  lighten  the  mechani- 
cal drudgery  of  learning  long  compound  words  of  foreign  origin 
by  heart  as  having  the  roots  pointed  out,  and  an  intelligible 
meaning  connected  with  what  seemed  at  first  an  arbitrary 
and  mysterious  formula.  When  a  poor  child  is  told  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  buttercup  or  a  wood  anemone  is  of  the  order  of 
Puinunculaceae,  or  that  a  fuller's  teasle  is  "  Dipsacus  fullonum,'' 
he  takes  it  in  with  the  same  blind  faith  wherewith  Propria  quce 
maribus  and  As  in  prcesenti  were  gulped  down  with  many  a  tear 
by  the  schoolboy  of  a  generation  ago.  How  grateful  would  he 
be  for  a  little  plain  English  just  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  these  big  mouth-filling  words,  and  that  those  terrible 
Greeks  and  Romans  meant  much  the  same  as  our  homely  fore- 
fathers when  they  spoke  of  a  shrub  or  a  flower. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  open- 
ing the  second  book  before  us,  Humbles  in  Search  of  Wild 
Flowers,  by  Miss  Margaret  Plues,  is  that  every  classic  name 
has  its  equivalent  in  English  attached  to  it.  A  child  will  grasp 
the  opening  lesson  that  "  all  plants  from  the  forest  tree  to  the 
microscopic  fungus  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  seed:— I.  The  two-lobed  (Dicotyledonous). 
II.  The  one-lobed  (Monocotyledonous).  III.  The  Lobeless 
(Acotyledonous)/'  The  greatest  part  of  our  trees  and  flower- 
ing plants  belong  to  the  first-class,  the  two-lobed;  the  second, 
or  one-lobed,  comprising  bulbous  plants,  water  plants,  grasses, 
sedges,  and  a  few  other  families;  while  ferns,  mosses,  lichens, 
sea-weeds,  and  fungi  belong  to  the  third,  or  lobeless  class.  The 
first  two  classes  contain  the  flowering  plants,  the  third  the 
flowerless.  We  can  hardly  imagine  more  information  packed  in  the 
like  amount  of  words,  eked  out  by  a  glance  at  the  woodcuts  at  the 
side,  than  in  the  following  half-page : — 

If  you  take  a  Bean  and  a  grain  of  corn  and  keep  them  in  a  warm,  moist 
place,  you  will  see  the  Bean  open  in  two  valves  or  lobes  (Jig.  i,  A),  and  a 
small  bud  will  arise  from  the  lower  end,  which  is  the  embryo  of  the  new 
plant  (Jig.  i,  B).  This  proves  the  Bean  to  be  a  member  of  the  first,  or  Two- 
lobed  class.  The  corn,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no  division — it  has  only 
one  lobe;  roots  push  out  at  the  lower  end  ;  and  the  bud,  containing  stem, 
leaves,  and  flower,  shoots  from  the  upper.  It  stands  for  an  example  of  the 
One-lobed  class.  Fig.  2  represents  a  germinating  seed  of  Indian  Corn — a 
is  the  one  lobe,  perforated  by  the  plumule,  b ;  c  is  the  root-sheath  ;  d  the 
radicle;  and  eee  the  adventitious  roots.  Supposing  the  seedling  to  have 
become  a  perfect  and  mature  plant,  we  find  it  possessed  of  six  distinct  parts 
— root,  stem,  leaves,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed.    The  office  of  the  root  is  to 


draw  nourishment  from  the  ground,  while  the  leaves  answer  to  the  breath- 
ing organs  of  animals.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  classes  depend  upon 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  flower,  so  before  proceeding  further  we 
must  consider  its  parts. 

Taking  for  a  typical  example  a  blossom  of  the  Lesser  Celandine, 
Miss  Plues  points  out  to  her  readers  in  turn  each  part  of 
the  flower,  with  the  purpose  it  subserves  towards  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  whole,  showing  how  the  sepals  or  greenish 
leaves  which  enfold  the  flower  when  in  bud  collectively  form  the 
calyx,  and  how  the  yellow  glossy  leaves  forming  the  largest  portion 
of  the  flower,  called  petals  singly,  collectively  make  up  the  corolla. 
The  function  of  the  blossom  being  shown  to  be  the  holding  pollen 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  the  learner  is  led  on  to  trace  the 
principle  of  division  into  sub-classes,  in  accordance  with  the 
various  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  When  the 
stamens  and  petals  are  seen  inserted  into  the  part  of  the  stem  be- 
neath the  ovary,  called  the  receptacle  or  thalamus,  the  petals 
always  being  distinct,  there  is  no  longer  any  mystery  in  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  first  sub-class  being  named  Thalamiflorals.  When 
the  petals  and  stamens  are  inserted  in  the  calyx  or  close  to  its 
base,  the  petals  being  generally  distinct,  it  is  made  no  less  clear 
why  the  second  sub-class  should  be  called  Calyciflorals.  When  the 
stamens  are  fixed  either  upon  the  petals  or  inserted  in  the  receptacle 
as  in  the  first  sub-class — the  petals,  however,  being  no  longer  dis- 
tinct, but  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla— the  reason  is  seen  for  the  third  sub-class  bearing 
the  name  of  corolliflorals.  In  the  apetals  forming  the  fourth 
sub-class  either  the  calyx  or  corolla  or  both  are  wanting.  Of 
these  four  sub-classes — the  first  two  being  many-petalled — the 
third  one-petalled,  and  the  fourth  petalless — the  great  class  of 
dicotyledons  or  two-lobed  plants  is  shown  to  be  made  up.  The 
same  simple  mode  of  explanation  is  carried  into  even  more  elemen- 
tary details  of  vegetable  structure.  Under  the  light  of  the  micro- 
scope is  to  be  seen  the  ultimate  nature  of  plants  as  composed  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  vascular  tissue,  and  woody  fibre.  The  accompanying 
woodcuts  show  admirably  the  egg-shaped  cells  which  form  the 
network  of  the  first  kind  of  tissue,  the  fibrous  threads  or  tubes  of 
woody  structure,  and  the  vascular  ducts  or  spirals  which  convey 
air.  The  various  kinds  of  roots,  the  feeders  of  the  plants,  are  enu- 
merated and  figured.  The  shape,  structure,  and  disposition  of 
leaves  are  pointed  out,  and  their  analogy  with  the  lungs  ofauimals 
traced,  the  moisture  sucked  up  by  the  root  being  turned  into 
sap  by  the  leaves,  and  exposed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air  as  the 
blood  is  in  the  lungs,  the  sap  passing  on  from  them  into  every 
part  of  the  plant,  causing  it  to  grow  and  thrive.  A  further  point 
of  distinction  is  here  noted  between  plants  of  the  two-lobed 
or  dicotyledonous  class  and  the  monocotyledonous  or  single- 
lobed.  In  the  former  class  the  leaves  have  their  veins 
disposed  as  in  a  network;  in  the  latter  they  run  in  parallel 
lines.  In  their  seed  vessels,  again,  these  classes  are  shown 
to  differ.  In  the  former  the  seeds  divide  in  germinating  into  two 
portions,  while  in  the  second  there  is  but  one  seed-leaf,  or  cotyledon. 
Having  been  thus  made  familiar  with  each  part  of  the  plant  or 
flower,  and  with  the  general  bearing  of  the  several  parts 
upon  each  other  and  upon  the  entire  organism,  the  learner 
is  prepared  for  the  study  of  each  flower  in  detail,  taught 
to  note  its  distinctive  features,  and  to  refer  it  to  its  proper 
order  and  class.  Miss  Plues's  work  is  more  than  double  that 
of  Mrs.  Lankester  in  extent  of  matter.  Her  sixteen  coloured 
plates,  if  less  elegant  or  pleasing  to  the  eye,  are  carefully  drawn  and 
well  defined,  and  the  woodcuts,  in  number  not  far  from  a  hundred, 
are  all  that  the  student  could  wish.  The  little  book  has  already, 
we  are  pleased  to  note,  attained  its  third  edition.  We  sincerely 
wish  it  that  continuance  of  public  favour  which  it  so  well  deserves. 


WEDMOEE'S  MERYON.* 

A PLEASANT  and  sensible  book,  which  should  serve  to  in- 
troduce to  the  general  public  the  most  original  of  modern 
etchers,  would  be  a  very  welcome  one.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Wed- 
more's  treatment  of  his  theme  is  neither  sensible  nor  pleasant;  he 
shows  as  deplorable  a  lack  of  good  taste  as  of  good  writing,  and 
the  reader  who  is  ignorant  of  Meryon's  work  is  left  very  nearly  as 
much  in  the  dark  about  its  character  aud  tendency  as  he  was  be- 
fore. With  regard  to  the  matter  of  good  taste  the  very  first  page, 
in  which  the  parentage  of  the  artist  is  discussed,  drags  before  us, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  a  scandal  very  disagreeable  in  itself, 
and  of  too  late  occurrence  to  be  safely  written  about  at  all.  We 
turn  the  page,  and  we  find  a  sister  mentioned,  who  made  "a 
brilliant  marriage  "  in  London  society  some  thirty  years  ago. 
There  is  no  sign  that  Mr.  Wedmore  has  inquired  whether  this 
lady  is  still  alive  or  not,  before  circulating  offensive  statements 
regarding  her  father  and  her  mother.  A  little  further  on, 
alter  suggesting  that  the  reason  why  the  father  of  Meryon  de- 
serted his  mistress  was  that  her  mother  was  distasteful  to 
him,  Mr.  Wedmore  continues  —  "the  vulgarity  of  the  old,  of 
the  frowsy,  of  the  unattractive,  is  a  vulgarity  one  cannot  en- 
dure." It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  Mr.  Wedmore  states 
this,  not  in  irony,  but  as  a  palliating  circumstance  in  the  father's 
case.  He  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vulgarity 
of  the  unattractive  and  the  old  cannot  be  borne,  but  we  must 
not  permit  him  to  tell  us  so  without  reminding  him  that  there 

*  Meryon  and  Miry  oris  Paris;  with  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Artist's  Work.    By  Frederick  Wedmore.    A.  W.  Thibandeau. 
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is  a  vulgarity  still  more  intolerable — that  of  tbo  would-be  fine 
gentleman.  In  scarcely  less  distasteful  a  manner  does  Mr. 
Wedmore  contrive  to  annoy  us  in  describing  the  love  and  after- 
wards the  madness  of  Meryon.  In  short,  we  have  seldom  seen  so 
many  sins  against  good  taste  compressed  into  eighteen  pages  of 
biography. 

Bad  writing:  is  a  more  venial  offence  than  bad  feeling,  but  it  is 
one  not  to  be  overlooked  in  an  author  of  some  pretension.  Mr. 
Wedmore  is  a  critic  of  the  "  intense  "  and  "  precious  "  school,  and 
be  aims  at  astonishing  and  dazzling  his  reader.  Among  the 
paragraphs  of  his  arrogant  and  affected  criticism  there  are  not  a 
few  that  run  very  smoothly,  and  some  which  have  a  semblance 
of  considerable  weight  and  pithiness.  The  assumption  of  know- 
ledge is  so  bold  that  the  reader  hesitates  before  he  will  confess 
even  to  himself  that  the  glib  sentence  is  but  gilded  nonsense. 
We  read  about  "  instants  of  horrible  arriv;il,"  when  the  subject 
requires  a  brisk  reference  to  the  Morgue  ;  we  are  told  that 
the  figures  in  Meryon's  etchings,  of  which  we  shall  ourselves  pre- 
sently have  something  much  less  line  to  sav.  are  "  little  passing 
masses  of  light,  shade,  and  movement,  to  relieve,  to  indicate,  to 
suggest " ;  we  have  "  significant  dredging,"  a  '■  cruel  crowd,"'  a 
woman  "  brooding  nobly  " — all  of  them  phrases  which  might  well 
pass  singly  in  our  lax  age,  but  which  when  massed  in  one  brief 
essay  produce  an  extraordinary  impression  or  absurdit}r.  But  we 
will  give  one  example  of  Mr.  Weduiore's  style,  and  then  pass  to  a 
pleasanter  theme.  Some  one  went  to  the  asylum  at  Charenton 
where  Meryon  was  conlined,  and  asked  for  particulars  about  him. 
It  seems  that  the  visitor  was  politely  received,  that  the  doctor  re- 
collected the  artist,  but  that,  ringing  a  bell,  he  said  to  the  ser- 
vant, "  Send  down  here  the  portfolios  of  No.  643."  Of  course,  in 
a  great  public  institution  the  general  system  has  to  be  preserved 
whether  the  inmate  is  rich  or  poor,  obscure  or  eminent.  But  Mr. 
Wedmore  will  have  none  of  this,  and  in  a  fresh  paragraph  he  re- 
marks: — "The  immense  artist— number  six  hundred  and  forty- 
three  ! "  The  immense  artist !  One  is  inclined  to  exclaim  "  The 
immense  foppery  of  the  superfine  critic ! " 

The  very  simple-minded  man  on  whose  memory  all  this  waving 
of  a  scented  pocket-handkerchief  is  wasted  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1821.  He  entered  the  navy,  and  proceeded  to  the  South  Pacific. 
In  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere  he  began,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  take 
artistic  notes  of  scenery  and  native  architecture.  He  went  back 
to  settle  in  Paris  in  1S50,  hoping  to  make  a  livelihood  as  an  en- 
graver ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  practise  etching,  as  we  now 
understand  it.  He  would  fain,  moreover,  have  won  renown  as  a 
poet ;  but  his  talent  did  not  lead  him  far  in  this  direction.  Until 
1854  he  worked  with  very  little  encouragement  from  without, 
doing  most  original  and  charming  works,  for  which  he  was 
scarcely  paid  at  all.  After  this  he  got  some  commissions,  went  to 
Brussels,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Hue  d'Aremberg.  But  his 
brain  had  always  been  excitable,  and  alter  1858  he  was  distinctly 
mad;  in  1868  he  starved  himself  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Cha- 
renton. The  very  best  of  his  etchings  form  a  sort  of  collection, 
which  he  published,  or  rather  attempted  to  circulate,  under  the 
title  of  Eaux  Fortes  BUT  Paris,  in  1852  and  onwards.  Mr.  Wed- 
more catalogues  twenty-two  pieces  as  coming  under  this  one  head; 
but  the  ordinary  student  of  Meryon  is  not  likely  to  recollect  so  many, 
the  little  poems  and  separate  tail-pieces  being  included  with  the  great 
works.  In  this  set  of  views  of  Paris,  Meryon  develops  an  extraor- 
dinary genius  for  architectural  composition.  He  takes  the  churches 
as  his  points  of  sublime  or  distinguished  beauty,  and  the  quays  and 
bridges  of  Paris  to  illustrate  all  that  is  sombre,  mysterious,  or  even 
sordid  in  the  life  of  a  city.  It  is  his  peculiar  charm  to  combine  a 
severe  realism  with  the  highest  imagination.  "  Le  Stryge  "  has 
for  this  reason  become  the  most  famous  of  his  etchings,  though  it 
is  neither  the  largest  nor  the  most  brilliant :  for  in  this  strange 
work  we  see  the  artist  in  his  most  characteristic  mood.  One  third 
of  the  etching,  the  whole  of  the  right  side,  is  tilled  by  the  figure  of 
the  stone  demon,  a  creature  into  whose  face  Meryon  has  concen- 
trated all  he  knew  of  "  stupidity,  cruelty,  lust,  and  hypocrisy."  But 
beyond  and  below  this  terrible  object,  which  first  attracts  the  eye  by 
its  ideal  horror,  there  is  spread  out  before  us  a  realistic  view  of  Paris, 
with  its  churcbes  and  other  public  buildings,  a  view  which  owes  its 
attractiveness  entirely  to  the  skill  and  care  with  which  it  is  composed 
and  drawn.  When  Meryon  was  not  at  his  ver}'  best  he  fell  back 
upon  the  supernatural  in  this  way ;  it  was  probably  a  sign  of  his 
madness,  occurring  in  his  art  before  it  was  perceived  in  his  life. 
When  he  is  sanest,  as  in  the  magnificent  "  Abside  de  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,"  he  relies  entirely  upon  the  majestic  character  of  the 
composition  for  its  effect  upon  the  imagination  ;  when  he  is  more 
troubled  in  the  brain  he  introduces,  not  without  some  justifica- 
tion, the  attenuated  and  half-nude  figures,  with  a  book,  or  scales, 
and  a  sword,  that  hang  above  the  "Tourelle,  dit  de  Marat  '' ;  when 
he  is  totally  mad,  he  is  still  a  learned  and  accomplished  artist,  but 
after  quietly  and  accurately  drawing  the  "  Ministers  de  Marine," 
be  fills  the  sky  with  armed  men  on  fishes,  horses  with  curly  tails, 
and  queer  unearthly  snakes.  But  he  never  fails  to  work  sanely 
and  tirmly  until  the  labour  of  the  etching  is  over,  and  he  has 
leisure  to  devote  to  his  vagaries.  We  are  not  at  one  with  Mr. 
Wedmore,  for  instance,  in  relegating  to  the  unimportant  section 
of  his  work  the  late  etching  called  ''College  Henri  IV.  ou  Lycee 
Napoleon."  It  is  true  that  in  the  later  states,  when  Meryon  had 
done  his  best  to  make  the  design  a  sane  one,  by  blotting  out  the 
sea  and  filling  up  the  horizon  with  houses,  this  work  is  very  un- 
interesting. But,  in  its  original  condition,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
enthralling  of  its  authors  productions.  We  look  from  a  height 
down  upon  a  handsome  city,  the  foreshortened  view  of  a  great 


church  with  cloisters  being  specially  noticeable ;  at  the  top  of  the 
etching  the  city  is  closed  by  the  sea,  over  the  dark  and  stormy 
waves  of  which,  under  a  sunny  sky,  a  strange  fleet  of  porpoises 
and  boats  is  being  driven  into  harbour.  At  the  upper  left  corner 
cliffs  close  in  the  shore.  The  foreground  is  filled  with  men  per- 
forming all  manner  of  physical  exercises,  one  being  in  the  act  of 
turning  upon  the  trapeze.  All  this  mad  vision,  full  of  movement 
and  light,  is  noted  down  with  astounding  force  and  certainty.  The 
architecture  is  as  true  as  in  any  of  Meryon's  legitimate  Paris  studies, 
and  the  mad  points  themselves  combine  to  give  this  large  etching 
a  wildly  poetic  character  which  is  very  fascinating. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  figures  in  Meryon's  work.  Like 
those  in  Hollar's  topographical  engravings,  and  in  most  architec- 
tural drawings  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  they 
are  purposely  subordinate  to  the  general  design.  The  woman  in 
the  boat  in  "  L'Arche  du  Pont  Notre  Dame,"  she  who  is  "  brood- 
ing nobly,"  is  better  drawn  than  usual ;  the  thin  row  of  broken- 
backed  men  in  the  "  Rue  des  Chantres "  being  worse  than 
usual.  Even  in  such  comparatively  uncharacteristic  work  as  the 
"  Nouvelle  Caledonie "  the  figures  have  the  same  slim  outline 
and  noble  air,  while  in  such  scenic  and  imaginative  designs  as  the 
"  Morgue,"  the  spectral  personages  hastening  hither  and  thither 
have  a  particularly  sombre  and  terrible  air.  Meryon  loved 
deep  running  water,  spanned  by  bridges,  the  piers  and  arches 
of  which  afforded  him  his  bright  lights  ou  stone,  and 
deep  transparent  shadow.  His  love  of  the  beauty  of  stone  was 
even  a  little  exaggerated  ;  in  several  of  the  Paris  series — for  in- 
stance, in  the  "  St.  Etienne-du-Mont" — he  gives  his  church  fronts 
in  sunlight  almost  the  texture  of  polished  marble,  particularly  in 
the  best  states.  To  the  same  class  of  error,  if  error  it  be,  belong 
his  ideal  drawing  of  clouds  and  the  severe  outline  that  he  always 
gives  to  wreaths  of  smoke.  Such  being  his  tendency,  Mr.  Wed- 
more may  be  correct  in  considering  the  mass  of  foliage  in  the 
"  Tourelle,  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie  "  to  be  that  of  a  vine,  but  it 
has  to  our  mind  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  wistaria  in 
blossom. 

The  adverse  criticism  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  on  the 
earlier  division  of  this  little  book  does  not  extend  to  the  technical 
chapters  at  the  close.  The  "  Notes  for  the  Amateur  "  show  study 
and  experience ;  while  the  closing  catalogue,  which  is  very  mi- 
nutely drawn  out,  must  be  considered  as  exhaustive  and  authori- 
tative until  M.  Philippe  Burty  favours  us  with  the  long-promised 
results  of  his  labour.  Mr.  Wedmore  shows  great  capability  in  the 
diagnosis  of  "  states  "  and  in  the  discrimination  of  specimens  ;  we 
have  tested  his  descriptions,  and  found  them,  with  one  or  two 
trifling  exceptions,  to  be  exact  and  sufficient.  It  seems  to  be  only 
when  he  attempts  the  finer  parts  of  literature  that  he  becomes 
absurd ;  and  we  willingly  admit  that  a  writer  may  be  one  of  the 
worst  of  critics  and  yet  a  very  estimable  and  painstaking  cata- 
loguer. We  wish  we  could  hope  that  Mr.  Wedmore  will  be  wise, 
and  leave  off  trying  to  create  a  style. 


A  TIGER  LILY.* 

STUPID  people  seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  clever  people 
in  novel-writing.  Putting  genius  and  great  talent  out  of  the 
question,  clever  people  are  apt  to  be  haunted,  when  they  compose 
a  romance,  by  the  fear  that  they  are  writing  utter  nonsense.  They 
cannot  help  knowing  that  life,  as  they  feel  bound  to  describe  it,  is 
very  unlike  what  life  really  is.  Our  mortal  existences  are  not  so 
neatly  marked  off  into  love  affairs,  crimes,  and  marriages  ;  we  are 
not  so  villainous,  so  rude,  so  rich,  so  nobly  born,  so  ignoble,  so 
poor,  so  much  in  extremes,  and  so  often  in  difficulties,  as  the 
persons  in  novels  are  expected  to  be.  A  stupid  author  of  the  right 
sort  is  not  troubled  by  these  apprehensions,  but  jogs  placidly  on, 
over  rough  and  smooth,  till  the  tale  of  bricks  (and  of  bosh)  is  com- 
pleted, and  finis  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 

Lilian  Mervyn,  as  the  author  of  A  Tiger  Lily  chooses  to  be 
called  (it  is  the  maiden  name  of  her  heroine,  who  narrates  her  own 
adventures),  is  very  far  from  being  stupid.  She  is  a  close  observer 
of  rather  mean  and  sordid  characters,  she  has  bursts  of  high  spirits 
in  which  she  manages  to  be  tolerably  amusing,  and  she  has  fits 
of  depression,  in  one  of  which  she  is  almost  poetical.  But  she 
has  been  too  clever  to  take  her  story,  her  plot,  or  her  character 
seriously.  Half-way  through  the  tale  (there  are  only  two 
volumes)  she  performs  a  manoeuvre  as  puzzling  as  that  of  the 
leader  in  a  tandem  when  he  suddenly  turns  round  and  faces  you. 
She  breaks  with  her  own  character  absolutely  and  utterly,  and, 
after  being  all  that  was  nobly  and  impossibly  disinterested,  becomes 
all  that  is  ineffably  mean  and  criminal.  Then  she  turns  round 
again,  and  is  her  old  self — wild,  passionate,  and,  as  her  relations 
say,  farouche,  but  still  noble  and  large-hearted.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  a  serious  interest  in  a  novel  thus  recklessly  shattered  by 
its  creator. 

A  Tiger  Lily  is  a  story  of  a  vulgar  family  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion. Since  Miss  Broughton's  successes,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  a  heroine's  relations  are  poor,  vulgar,  rancorous,  coarse 
creatures.  Judging  from  novels,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
young  ladies  of  the  day  suffer  terribly  from  their  kinsfolk.  Aa 
soon  as  they  leave  the  schoolroom,  they  satirize  their  aunts,  show 
up  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  lampoon  their  uncles  and  cousins 
in  one,  two,  or  three  volumes.  Miss  L.  C.  Mervyn  tells  us  that 
she  was  an  ugly  and  gloomy  child,  misunderstood  by  her  mother 
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and  her  sister,  and  attached  to  no  one  but  her  nurse.  She  had  a 
heart  that  craved  for  atiection  and  a  manner  that  repelled 
sympathy.  Consequently  she  became,  she  admits,  about  as  ill- 
conditioned  a  girl  as  one  -would  wish  not  to  meet.  Her  mother, 
her  sister,  and  her  kind,  weak-minded  lather  died  without  causing 
her  much  regret,  and  she  -was  left  an  heiress.  After  a  prolonged 
school-life  her  silly  and  vulgar  aunt,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  took  her  home. 
Mrs.  Mervyn  had  two  daughters,  one  married,  May — "Darwin 
and  Herbert  Spencer  both  tell  me,"  says  the  fond  mother,  "  that 
they  never  saw  such  quickness  as  hers."  This  sentence  deludes  a 
reader  into  the  hope  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  to  play  a  part  in 
the  novel,  perhaps  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  heroine.  But 
these  expectations  are  miserably  disappointed.  The  other  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Mervyn,  Cecil,  was  a  beauty.  She  is  described  with  con- 
siderable skill"  She  is  good-natured,  cold-hearted,  and  worldly, 
and  she  has  the  tedious  trick  of  saying  things  outrageously  cynical, 
partly  in  earnest,  and  partly  because  she  thinks  them  amusing. 
As  a*  result,  her  conduct  and  her  management  of  her  own  affairs 
are  tinged  with  the  baseness  which  she  has  affected  till  it  has 
become  a  second  nature. 

Most  of  the  circle  of  the  Mervyns  are  as  narrow,  sordid,  .and 
commonplace  as  themselves.  The  narrator  says  she  never  knew  a 
family  with  so  little  delicacy  of  feeling.  Their  time  was  apparently 
spent  in  uttering  the  coarsest  rudenesses,  with  no  particular  inten- 
tion to  offend,  and  in  driving  the  heroine  wild  by  constant  snubs 
and  personal  criticisms.  She  is  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  are 
constantly  exploding  with  rage,  rushing  out  of  rooms,  shedding 
Hoods  of  tears,  and  generally  conducting  themselves  with  volcanic 
energy.  Though  one  or  two  pictures  of  the  Mervyns'  pleasant 
household  are  amusing  in  their  way,  and  are  certainly  drawn  with 
vigour  and  truth,  they  become  tedious  when  they  fill  a  large 
portion  of  a  novel.  Even  if  A  Tiger  Lily  were  better  in  plot  the 
unrelieved  harping  on  the  failings  of  the  Mervyns  would  prove  a 
weariness. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  can  be  amusing.  She  is  well 
enough  aware  that  her  early  appearances  in  the  book  are  too  like 
those  of  all  the  countless  plain  heroines  of  fiction.  She,  therefore, 
*'  hedges  "  thus  : — 

"  But,  talking  of  eyes,"  the  sceptical  reader  perhaps  asks,  "  are  you  sure 
that  you  are  not  going  to  have  line  eyes  a  little  further  on  ?  You  have 
ilark  eyes  already,  by  your  own  admission.  Will  they  not  dilate,  and  flash, 
and  play  the  fool  generally,  till  I  began  to  wish  you  were  blind,  as  well  as 
pretty  nearly  dumb  ?" 

Here  is  another  example  of  a  humour  which  may  be  rather 
strained,  but  is,  at  all  events,  livelier  than  the  agonies  and  despairs 
of  the  second  volume  : — 

It  is  a  terrible  trial  to  a  girl  to  be  fat.  She  gets  no  sympathy  for  her 
misfortune,  only  ridicule.  Let  the  fat,  however,  take  comfort.  There  are 
many  who  nel  for  them,  but  do  not  like  to  say  so,  for  fear  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  have  ever  been  fat  themselves.  Many  who  have  never  been  very 
fat  have  come  near  enough  to  positive  fat  to  know  something  of  the  horror 
and  misery  and  self-despair  which  the  thought  of  being  thought  fat  creates. 

.  .  .  But,  oh,  ye  fat  girls  and  yonng  women,  who  in  your  secret  souls 
know  yourselves  to  be  fat,  though,  while  with  burning  cheeks  you  read  these 
words,  you  are  saying  to  yourselves,  "  1  am  not  really  fat.  When  I  stand 
sideways  no  one  could  call  me  fat,  especially  in  that  dress  which  is  trimmed 
to  look  as  flat  as  possible."    Oh,  ye  fat  girls  

And  so  forth.  It  is  diverting  compared  to  the  nonsense  that 
follows. 

Miss  Cecil  Mervyn  had  two  lovers,  a  fat  rich  one,  Blondell  (she 
speaks  of  him  thus,  with  no  "  Mr."),  and  a  lover  not  so  fat  and  not 
so  rich,  Roland  Fortescue.  Lilian  sat  next  the  latter  at  her  first 
dinner-party,  and  flirted  with  a  masterly  ease  which  was  creditable 
in  the  circumstances.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  she  lost  her 
heart  to  Roland,  who  all  the  time  was  making  love,  with  her 
knowledge,  to  Cecil.  As  that  young  lady  liked  him,  but  loved  the 
Blondell  family  diamonds — "  I  always  mean  to  marry  into  a  dia- 
mond family  " — the  heroine  might  have  safely  let  her  follow  her 
inclinations.  But  she  withstood  them  with  a  disinterestedness 
rarely  to  be  met  with  outside  of  George  Sand's  novels.  She  im- 
plored Cecil  not  to  sell  herself  for  diamonds,  but  to  marry  Roland. 
Accordingly,  at  a  ball  in  which  Roland  waltzed  with  Lilian,  and 
was  "  full,"  we  are  told,  "  of  faith  and  power,"  he  proposed  to  and 
was  accepted  by  Cecil.  Presently  he  was  ruined,  and  Lilian  offered 
to  make  over  her  property  to  the  pair. 

Here  follows  the  transformation  scene.  Cecil  is  staying  with 
the  Blondells  in  the  country.  She  wiites  to  Lilian  to  tell  Roland 
that  he  may  correspond  with  her.  Lilian  thus  promptly  becomes 
the  villain  of  her  own  story.  She  forges  a  postscript,"™  which 
Cecil  avers  that  she  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Blondell.  By  this  device 
she  detaches  Roland  from  the  worldly  beauty,  and  wins  him  for 
herself.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  any  one  who  had  con- 
ceived the  violent,  but  honest,  character  of  the  "  Tiger  Lily"  could 
make  her  commit  an  offence  so  out  of  keeping.  At  a  closely  con- 
tested University  election  a  man  voted  twice,  and  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  he  did  so  "  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment."  One 
does  not  commit  a  mean  and  cruel  forgery  "  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,''  and  act  in  conformity  with'the  offence  till  it  is  dis- 
covered. Still  less  is  a  wildly  frank  and  "  romantically  "  un- 
selfish girl  likely  to  act  in  this  way. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  history  of  the  Tiger  Lily  any  further.  No 
one  can  praise  a  story  which  "the  author  has  despaired  of  and 
virtually  condemned.  When  Lilian's  offence  is  found  out,  her  hus- 
band rivals  her  cousin  Cecil  in  brutality  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  happy  conclusion  of  the  tale,  after  all  that  had  passed,  is  as 
impossible  as  the  rest  of  the  structure  of  the  plot.  The  author, 
when  she  succeeds,  is  a  "  realist "  almost  too  minute  in  her  de- 


scription of  unlovely  traits  and  tempers.  She  fails  when  she 
looks  outside  the  observation  of  everyday  life,  and  tries  to  im- 
agine passions  which  never  could  co-exist  in  the  character  of 
her  passionate  heroine.  One  closes  the  book  with  a  feeling  of 
weariness — the  company  has  been  bad,  the  action  impossible.  The 
insight  into  character  has  only  been  keen  where  the  character  was 
petty  and  commonplace.  The  only  male  character  who  lives  and 
inoves  is  one  Harry,  an  insufferable  member  of  an  insufferable 
family,  false,  fatuous,  and  arrogant.  It  is  possible  for  genius 
to  make  a  work  of  art  out  of  such  materials,  but  the  author 
of  the  Tiger  Lily  has  trusted  to  a  cleverness  which  has  be- 
trayed her  confidence.  We  do  not  say  that  to  write  a  good  tale 
is  out  of  her  power,  but,  if  she  would  succeed,  she  must  ap- 
parently keep  her  narrative  on  a  lower  level  of  passion  than  that 
which  the  Tiger  Lily  sometimes  scales,  and  must  be  satisfied  with 
reporting  the  results  of  observation  without  attempting  to  invent. 
She  will  find  it  easy  at  least  to  avoid  Scriptural  allusions,  like 
the  remark  about  the  waltzer  who  was  '*  full  of  faith  and  power." 
And  perhaps  she  will  not  carry  realism  so  far  as  to  make  a  lady 
say  "  What  a  smell  of  burning  from  our  petticoats  !" 


GODEFROI'S  LAW  OF  TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES.* 

NOBODY  expects  to  find  a  law-book  as  lively  as  a  novel ; 
but  the  unpromising  nature  of  their  subject  should  dispose 
legal  authors  to  employ  all  the  minor  arts  and  elegances  of  compo- 
sition in  order  so  far  as  possible  to  make  the  draught  palatable. 
Accuracy  and  completeness  are  of  course  the  main  essentials  ;  but 
these  qualities  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  an  element 
of  attractiveness  in  the  book,  derived  froni  a  graceful  and  continu- 
ous style,  and  unquestionable  evidences  of  literary  no  less  than 
legal  capacity.  Law  books  of  the  older  type — such  as  Sugden's 
Vendors  and  Purchasers,  Williams  On  Ileal  Property,  Benjamin 
On  Sales,  and  so  forth — are  finished  treatises,  in  reading  which  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  care  obviously  bestowed  on  the 
form  no  less  than  on  the  substance.  Nowadays,  however,  the 
digest  form  is  almost  universally  adopted,  and  law  books  are  for 
the  most  part  little  more  than  dictionaries.  As  we  have  admitted 
on  previous  occasions  when  dealing  with  books  of  this  class,  the 
digest  form  has  undoubtedly  its  advantages  if  the  object  be  simply 
to  supply  a  book  of  reference  by  recourse  to  which  the  practitioner 
may  readily  discover  authorities  whereby  to  form  his  opinion  in 
any  given  case ;  but  a  collection  of  digests  would  form  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  literature  of  a  great  profession.  Scientific  books 
should  have  at  least  as  one  of  their  objects  the  education  of  those 
who  are  as  yet  upon  the  lower  rounds  of  the  ladder  with  respect  to 
the  science  which  such  books  profess  to  expound  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  law-student  or  a  barrister  desirous  of 
increasing  the  somewhat  inadequate  stock  of  legal  knowledge  ex- 
acted for  qualification  for  the  bar  who  should  be  able  to  plod 
through  and  retain  in  his  mind  the  contents  of  a  book  such  as  Mr. 
Godefroi's  Law  of  Trusts  and  Trustees.  Nothing  could  fix  the 
matter  in  his  memory  save  copious  notes,  and  notes  of  a  work  so 
condensed  as  is  Mr.  Godefroi's  would  amount  to  little  short  of  a 
transcript  of  the  work  itself.  As  though  recognizing  this  possible 
objection  to  the  form  of  his  book,  Mr.  Godefroi  in  his  preface 
addresses  himself  more  particularly  to  the  profession  "  and  the 
practitioner " ;  and,  after  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to 
the  various  important  works  on  the  same  subject  which  have 
preceded  his  own,  he  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  having 
used  the  earlier  text-books  rather  as  guides  to  the  cases  than  as 
accredited  statements  of  the  law,  and  of  having  formed  an  in- 
dependent, and,  as  he  modestly  hopes,  an  accurate  conclusion  in 
each  instance.  The  multifariousness  of  the  topics  with  which  Mr. 
Godefroi  deals,  and  the  number  of  the  authorities  he  quotes,  pre- 
vent our  attempting  to  verify  this  assertion,  but  we  are  willing  to 
accord  him  the  praise  unquestionably  due  to  any  one  who  re- 
frains from  the  very  reprehensible  habit,  too  common  among  text- 
writers,  of  merely  adopting  without  investigation  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  have  previously  treated  of  the  same  subjects.  Mr. 
Godefroi  gives  in  every  case  a  full  list  of  all  the  reports  in  which 
the  cases  he  quotes  are  to  be  found— a  commendable  course, 
seeing  the  number  of  contemporaneous  reports  formerly  and  still 
recognized  as  authorities.  One  man  may  have  a  preference  for 
|  the  Law  Reports,  another  for  the  Law  Journal,  and  it  is  rather 
hard  that  either  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  other  series  in 
order  to  find  a  particular  case,  or  to  go  through  an  elaborate  mental 
calculation  to  discover  what  volume  of  the  one  series  corresponds 
with  the  given  volume  of  the  other.  In  the  days  before  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Law  Reports  reference  was  of  course  still  more 
complex. 

Mr.  Godefroi's  book  comes  at  a  peculiarly  acceptable  time. 
Common-law  barristers  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  inevitable 
necessity  now  imposed  upon  them  of  considering  cases  presented 
to  them  in  their  equitable  as  well  as  their  strictly  legal  aspect;  and 
the  equitable  doctrines  relating  to  trusts  and  trustees,  with  their 
ramifications  of  implied  and  constructive  trusts,  form  one  of  the 
largest  provinces  of  equity,  and  are  moreover  closely  allied  with 
many  of  the  ordinary  common-law  causes  of  action.  For  such, 
and  especially  for  those  who  have  no  leisure  to  enter  upon  a 
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systematic  and  thorough  study  of  equity,  a  work  of  ready  refer- 
ence like  Mr.  Godefroi's  is  invaluable  in  saving  theui  from  the 
pitfalls  into  which  the  not  always  too  easily  deducible  principles 
of  the  Equity  Courts  might  otherwise  lead  them.  For  those  also 
who  undertake  out  of  good  nature  or  necessity  the  onerous  and 
thankless  duties  of  trusteeships,  this  hook  affords  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  extent  of  the  discretion  they  may  exercise  with 
respect  to  investments  and  so  forth ;  but  recent  events  must  have 
impressed  pretty  clearly  on  the  minds  of  trustees  the  danger  of 
taking  any  steps  in  relation  to  money  for  which  they  are  liable  to 
account  save  under  competent  legal  advice.  Even  with  the  best 
of  text-books  at  hand,  a  trustee  would  be  deserving  of  but  little 
pity  who  should  get  himself  into  trouble  by  trusting  to  his  own 
conception  and  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  his  position.  More- 
over, in  all  cases  in  which  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued,  a  trustee  is  entitled  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  directions,  so  that  he  is  all  the  more  inexcusable  if  he  chooses 
to  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 

To  turn,  however,  from  generalities  to  the  book  under  consi- 
deration. The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  lack  of  coherence 
and  sequence,  of  definite  beginning  or  intelligible  ending.  This 
characteristic  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  digest  form  ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  startling  to  find  oneself  launched  at  once,  without  any 
definition  of  trust  or  trustee,  upon  a  disquisition  headed  "  Of  vest- 
ing the  legal  estate  in  the  trustee/'  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
"  modern  instances  "  of  the  terms  of  wills  under  which  trustees  do 
or  do  not  take  "  the  legal  estate."  We  may  here  notice  that 
throughout  Mr.  Godefroi's  book  the  abstrusest  legal  terms  are  scat- 
tered broadcast  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  explanation  or 
interpretation,  in  a  manner  which  must  inevitably  confine  the 
sphere  of  its  utility  to  those  who  have  already  advanced  some  consi- 
derable way  in  the  path  of  their  legal  education.  Chapter  II.,  "  Of 
disclaimers  and  acceptance  of  the  trust,"  deals  with  a  subject 
which  the  lay  mind  is  perhaps  more  capable  of  grasping,  although 
the  following  sentence,  to  be  found  at  p.  10,  might  not  convey 
much  to,  say,  a  country  squire  of  average  intelligence  who  found 
himself  nominated  as  a  trustee  under  the  will  of  a  deceased  friend 
and  resorted  to  Mr.  Godefroi's  book  with  a  view  to  discovering 
how  best  to  rid  himself  of  the  unwelcome  task: — "  Iu  the  argument 
in  Doe  v.  Harris  16  M.  &  W.  517,  will  be  found  the  law  on  the  now 
obsolete  doctrine  that  disclaimer  must  be  by  matter  of  record,  and 
not  by  matters  in  pais,  also  that  parol  disclaimer  was  incapable  of 
operating  upon  a  use."  We  must,  however,  do  Mr.  Godefroi  the 
justice  of  saying  that  he  heads  each  chapter  with  a  categorical 
statement,  possibly  as  lucid  as  the  esoteric  character  of  his 
subject  will  permit,  of  the  matters  with  which  the  chapter  deals. 
The  nature  of  his  work,  no  less  perplexing  by  reason  of  its 
digest  form  to  the  reviewer  than  to  the  student,  precludes  our 
doing  more  than  picking  out  two  or  three  special  topics  for 
notice,  necessarily  in  a  somewhat  inconsequent  manner,  and  more 
on  account  of  their  wide  interest  than  because  their  treatment 
by  the  author  differs  from  the  average  excellence  of  the  body  of 
the  book. 

Under  the  titles  of  voluntary  and  fraudulent  conveyances  Mr. 
Godefroi  ably  deals  with  the  involved  questions  continually  arising 
out  of  the  ingenious  devices  adopted  by  insolvents  and  those  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  insolvency  to  secure  what  little  they  have  left 
from  the  claims  of  their  creditors.  The  method  most  in  favour  in 
face  of  impending  bankruptcy  is  the  settlement  of  property  by  the 
future  bankrupt  on  trustees  for  his  wife  or  children,  and  very  nice 
distinctions  have  often  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  hold  the  scales  evenly 
between  the  beneficiares  who  are  interested  in  upholding  such  trusts 
and  the  creditors  who  are  interested  in  upsetting  them;  while 
it  is  only  very  lately  that  definite  rules  have  been  arrived  at  re- 
specting the  conflicting  jurisdictions  of  the  Equity  and  Bankruptcy 
Courts  with  regard  to  setting  aside  the  dispositions  of  debtors 
who  seek  to  be  generous  before  they  are  just.  In  dealing 
with  settlements  of  this  nature,  Courts  of  Equity  are  acting 
strictly  within  their  own  rights  over  trustees,  and  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  would  have  no  locus  standi  save  for  the  statutory 
enactments  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  have  placed 
such  business  within  its  range.  But  trusts  being,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  the  subject  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancery  Courts,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  opportunities 
for  encroachments,  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  equity,  upon 
the  territory  of  the  Common  Law,  it  is  not  perhaps  sur- 
prising that  in  the  days  when  Law  and  Equity  really  and 
often  did  conflict,  the  Equity  Courts  should,  in  the  effort 
to  secure  a  "  scientific  frontier  "  between  their  jurisdiction 
and  that  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  have  resorted  to  some- 
what strained  interpretations  and  forced  constructions  with 
respect  to  this  particular  subject.  As  such  must  be  regarded 
the  whole  doctrine  of  resulting  and  constructive  trusts  by 
whir-l:  equity  strives  to  obviate  the  evils  incident  to  a  misuse 
of  relations  of  confidence  and  influence.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Godefroi 
points  out  at  p.  187,  et  seq.,  the  courts  will  interfere  to 
prevent  persons  standing  in  the  fiduciary  positions  of  counsel, 
solicitor,  or  agent  from  deriving  undue  benefits  from  their  clients 
or  employers,  and  for  this  purpose  will  apply  the  fiction  of  a  con- 
structive or  resulting  trust  in  favour  of  the  person  who  has  by 
undue  influence  been  led  to  part  with  his  property.  The  rule 
extends  to  doctors,  of  which  class,  however,  Mr.  Godefroi  makes 
no  mention,  although  it  is  obvious  that  the  relation  of  doctor  and 
patient  affords  innumerable  opportunities  for  abuse  of  confidence 
in  regard  to  monetary  matters.  Married  women  have  lon.tr  been 
the  objects  of  peculiar  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Courts  of 


Equity,  and  Mr.  Godefroi  devotes  an  able  chapter  to  the  discussion 
of  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  equity  will  affix  the  character 
of  "  trusts  for  separate  use "  upon  gifts  to  married  women,  and 
will,  in  default  of  a  better,  regard  the  husband  in  the  light  of  a 
trustee  for  his  own  wife.  When  we  approach  the  subject  of 
precatory  and  secret  trusts,  we  seem  to  be  encroaching  on  the 
province  of  the  novelist,  who  has  frequently,  if  not  always 
correctly,  made  use  of  the  latter  topic  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  his  plot.  Precatory  trusts  are  such  as  are  im- 
posed by  "  words  accompanying  a  gift  or  bequest  expres- 
sive of  hope  or  desire,  of  confidence,  belief,  or  even  of  recom- 
mendation, that  a  particular  application  will  be  made  by  the 
donee  " ;  the  necessary  conditions  being  that  "  the  donee  cannot  but 
choose  to  make  such  application,"  and  that  the  subject-matter  and 
the  object  be  ascertainable  with  reasonable  certainty.  Mr.  Gode- 
froi gives  at  pp.  52  and  53  a  long  list  of  the  expressions  which  have 
been  held  in  various  cases  to  create  a  trust  of  this  nature.  The  first 
above-mentioned  qualification  of  the  obligation  of  the  donee  to  ob- 
serve the  terms  of  the  trust  arises  where  words  signifying  an  option 
left  to  him  are  superadded  to  the  expression  of  confidence  or  desire, 
and  of  this  Mr.  Godefroi  gives  several  instances.  Altogether, 
this  class  of  trusts  seems  not  uncommon,  and  must  be  particu- 
larly exasperating  to  the  donee  who  (say)  under  a  will  finds  what 
at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  a  free  gift  and  benefit  to  be  saddled 
with  what  transforms  it  into  an  onerous  and  unfruitful  responsi- 
bility. Of  secret  trusts  we  are  told  at  p.  79  that  "  a  person  appa- 
rently taking  property  by  devise  or  bequest  from  a  testator,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  another  instrument  which  he 
actually  or  impliedly  undertakes  to  carry  into  effect,  will  be  fixed 
as  a  trustee  with  the  performance  of  such  instructions  and  direc- 
tions as  are  given  in  that  other  instrument."  But  this  proposition 
is  modified  by  the  statement  that  the  rule  only  applies  where  it  is 
shown  that  a  fraudulent  inducement  had  been  held  out  by  the 
apparent  beneficiary  in  order  to  lead  the  testator  to  confide  to 
him  the  property  to  be  so  dealt  with  ;  and,  with  this  modification, 
the  rule  seems  fair  enough. 

The  peculiar  liabilities  of  trustees  which  in  the  Glasgow  Bank 
case  have  attracted  so  much  attention  and  sympathy  are  not 
treated  of  by  Mr.  Godefroi,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  strictly  fall 
within  the  scope  of  his  subject ;  the  unfortunate  position  of  these 
particular  trustees  resulting  from  the  fact  that  in  their  character  of 
shareholders  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  the  fact  of  their  not 
j  being  beneficially  entitled,  so  that  no  point  of  the  law  of  trusts  was 
actually  involved.  Still,  as  will  have  been  discerned  from  the 
foregoing  remarks,  there  is  plenty  of  subject-matter  to  be  dealt 
with  in  regard  to  trusts  and  trustees  themselves,  and  that  subject- 
matter  Mr.  Godefroi  has  treated  comprehensively  and  fully.  No 
one  who  refers  to  this  book  for  information  on  a  question  within 
its  range  is,  we  think,  likely  to  go  away  unsatisfied,  if  only  he  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  legal  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  compre- 
hend the  unexplained  technicalities  in  which  Mr.  Godefroi  some- 
times positively  appears  to  revel. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M ALBERT  CASTELNAU  gives  us,  written  con  amm-e, 
•  two  volumes  of  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  substantial 
sketches  of  the  Renaissance  period  (1).  His  aim  is  not  to  write 
a  complete  history  of  that  important  period ;  he  is  satisfied 
with  giving  us  a  few  chapters,  detached  almost  at  random, 
and  which  scholars  having  more  leisure  and  more  special  know- 
ledge than  himself  can  fill  up  afterwards.  Cosmo,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  and  Pope  Leo  X.  are  the  three  characters  around 
whom  M.  Castelnau  groups  his  portraits ;  Rome  and  Florence 
form  the  scene  in  which  the  dramatis  persona  move  and  act. 
As  the  title  of  the  work  sufficiently  shows,  we  are  invited  to 
linger  awhile  at  the  Court  of  the  Medici ;  and  the  somewhat 
rhetorical  introduction  of  the  first  volume  is  an  .apology  for 
the  naturalistic  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance.  Our  author  begins 
by  explaining  what  the  results  were  of  the  alliance  between 
heathen  literature  and  Christian  theology  attempted  during  the 
middle  ages ;  he  shows  us  Virgil  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a 
twelfth-century  magician,  Aristotle  brought  in  as  a  supporter  of 
dogmatic  theories  laid  clown  by  the  Church,  and  finally  Dante 
embodying  in  his  magnificent  poem  the  whole  scheme  of 
mediaeval  society — civil,  political,  literary,  and  religious.  The  first 
volume  of  the  work  before  us  contains  portraits  of  Gemisthus 
Pletho,  Lorenzo  Valla,  Pulci,  ^Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolcmini,  and  other 
distinguished  representatives  of  what  may  be  styled  the  first  Re- 
naissance. It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Taylor  the  Platonist 
endeavoured  to  be  in  England  the  hierophant  of  a  new  religion, 
borrowed  mainly  from  the  Enneads  of  Plotinus  and  the  nebulous 
fancies  of  the  Alexandrine  school ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  feel  much 
surprised  at  seeing  Gemisthus  Pletho,  carried  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Renaissance,  deliberately  expounding  the  programme 
of  a  corpus  doctrines  which  shall  not,  as  he  said,  perceptibly 
differ  from  Polytheism.  M.  Casteluau's  sketch  of  Pletho  is  very 
interesting,  and  is  derived  mainly  from  a  study  of  the  treatise  Peri 
nomdn  composed  by  Pletho,  and  published  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  for  the  first  time,  by  M.  Alexandre.  The  second  volume  opens 
with  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  fine  arts.  We  have  then  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  three  Popes,  Alexander  ^  I.,  Jules  II.,  and 
Leo  X. :  and  the  concluding  sketch  is  devoted  to  a  biography  of 

(1)  Les  Midicis.    Par  Albert  Castcluau.   Paris:  Lew. 
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Pietro  Pomponazzi,  whose  influence  has  no  doubt  been  much  ex- 
aggerated, but  who  assumed  towards  Peripatetism  the  bold  position 
which  Marsilio  Picino  had  adopted  with  reference  to  Platouisui — 
i.e.  endeavoured  to  saver  the  connexion  till  then  existing  between 
Aristotle,  or  rather  Aristotle's  teaching,  and  Christianity.  _ 

M.  Nicolardot  (2)  has  drawn  up  a  formidable  bill  against  our 
immediate  ancestors.  Taking  as  his  text  a  declaration  of  Voltaire 
to  the  effect  that  the  morality  of  the  "  philosophers "  is  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Christianity,  he  shows  what  the 
results  of  that  morality  were,  sketching  a  picture  which  is  far 
from  being  pleasant,  and"  to  the  outlines  of  which  princes  and  sub- 
jects, men  and  women,  laymen  and  Churchmen,  equally  contribute. 
Books  like  this  are  easily  "composed,  and  they  prove  nothing  be- 
cause they  prove  too  much.  A  far  more  satisfactory  account  of 
old  French  society  will  be  found  in  M.  Bertiu's  monograph  on 
marriage  (3)  ;  the" subject  is  very  interesting,  and  has  never  yet,  so 
far  as  we  know,  received  the  treatment  it  deserves.  Not  only  does 
the  general  history  of  society  appear  before  us ;  we  have  also  the 
peculiarities)  of  various  classes  amusingly  portrayed— the  aris- 
tocracv,  the  bourgeoisie,  the  financiers,  the  rich  tradesmen.  It  is 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  history  of  the  princi- 
pal families  which  have,  from  various  causes  and  in  various  degrees, 
risen  to  importance;  we  watch  the  commencement,  progress, 
vicissitudes,  and  sometimes  the  decline,  of  their  fortunes ;  we  are 
invited  to  study  a  record  of  ambition,  folly,  and,  not  unlrequently, 
turpitude  and  "vice;  the  Lorraine  princes,  the  Colberts,  the  Le 
Telliers,  the  Villeroys,  the  D'Ormessons,  tell  us  the  story  of  their 
origin ;  and  in  this  revelation,  which  begins  with  the  legitimatized 
children  of  Louis  XIV.  and  ends  with  Samuel  Bernard  the  mil- 
lionnaire,  there  is  a  strange  lesson  read  of  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  The  volume  of  M.  Bertin — derived  chiefly  from  the  ma- 
terials supplied  by  Dangeau,  Saint-Simon,  Barbier,  Tallemant 
des  Reaux,  and  Mine,  de  Sevigne — is  divided  into  five  books,  each 
subdivided  into  several  chapters,  and  corresponding  to  the  follow- 
ing subjects: —  1.  The  House  of  France;  2.  the  Nobles  by  birth; 
3.'  the  Secretaries  of  State  ;  4.  the  Magistracy  ;  5.  Finance. 

Messrs.  Hachette  are  endeavouring  by  all  the  means  they  have 
at  their  disposal  to  popularize  the  taste  for  science  and  its  numerous 
applications.  "We  have  often  had  occasion  to  recommend  the 
Bibliotheque  rose  and  the  Bibliotheque  des  merveilles ;  here  is  a 
third  series,  the  Bibliotheque  des  ecoles  et  des  families  (4),  which 
bids  fair  to  be  equally  successful.  M.  Albert  Levy  gives  us  in 
one  volume  the  legends  of  the  months,  together  with  the  origin  of 
the  moveable  feasts,  the  popular  traditions  relating  to  days  and 
hours,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  &c.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that 
M.  Levy  disbelieves  in  the  well-known  story  about  St.  Medard, 
the  French  St.  S within ;  this  is  not  certainly  the  year  to  throw 
discredit  upon  that  venerable  personage  or  his  English  equivalent. 
M.  C.  Delon*s  Histoire  d'un  Hire  forms  part  of  the  same  collection  ; 
it  contains  the  history  of  paper-making,  printing,  and  binding, 
illustrated,  as  M.  Levy's  volume  is,  with  a  number  of  good 
engravings.  It  takes  up  the  subject  ah  incunabulis —  i.e.  when 
the  book  is  still  a  mere  MS. — and  traces  it  throughout  the  various 
stages  of  its  progress,  till  the  happy  author  issues  from  his 
publisher's  counting-house  carrying  in  his  hand  the  first  copy  of 
the  work,  and  in  his  pocket  the  cheque  which  bears  witness  to  in- 
dustry rewarded  and  genius  appreciated. 

There  is,  we  suppose,  a  schism  amongst  the  French  Free- 
masons (5),  for  M.  Montagu,  addressing  in  a  series  of  lectures  the 
"  illustrious  brethren  who  fire  in  the  East,"  plainly  announces  that 
to  masonry  alone  belongs  the  task  of  establishing  the  reign  of 
justice  and  of  progress  on  the  everlasting  foundations  of  scientific 
rationalism.  Now  we  know  that  the  society  to  which  M.  Montagu 
belongs  comprises  many  excellent  Christians,  who  would  deem  them- 
selves insulted  if  their  faith  in  revealed  truth  were  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  these  Freemasons  would 
endorse  the  following  axiom : — "  Scientific  revelation  is  the  only 
true  one  which  reason  can  accept  as  the  guide  of  man's  intellectual 
and  moral  progress."  In  his  introductory  lecture,  M.  Montagu 
further  says  that  Freemasonry  has  separated  itself  from  this  world, 
"  which  it  calls  profane,  a  qualification  amounting  to  this — '  I  am 
better  than  thee,  therefore  I  do  not  belong  to  thee.'  And  why 
this  distinction  ?  Because  Freemasonry  is  the  work  of  reason  and 
science,  whereas  the  world  is  the  result  of  fraud  and  violence." 
The  corollary  of  this  sweeping  assertion  is  curious ;  it  is  satis- 
factorily proved  that  religion  "  is  the  result  of  fraud,  and  that 
it  is  maintained  by  violence,  therefore,"  &c.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  statement  we  think  we  are  justified  in  repudiating  M. 
Montagu  as  the  authoritative  spokesman  of  Freemasonry ;  and  after 
perusing  the  extraordinary  nonsense  he  has  published  under  the 
ambitious  title  of  Cours  de  philosophic  scientifique,  most  of  our 
readers  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reign  of  claptrap  has 
not  yet  expired. 

The  volume  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Phila3tre  (6), 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  aim  and  of  the  theories  which  it 

(2)  Louis  Nicolardot ;  les  cours  et  les  salons  cm  XVIIIC  siecle.  Paris: 
Dentu. 

(3)  Les  mariages  dans  f ancienne  Sociitt!  francuise.  Par  E.  Bertin. 
London  and  Paris :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(4)  Bibliotheque  des  ecoles  et  des  families.  Le  ligende  des  mois.  Par 
A.  Le'vy.  Histoire  d'un  livre.  Par  C.  Delon.  Paris  and  London  :  L. 
Hachette  &  Co. 

(5)  Cours  de  philosophic  scientifique  et  ses  consequences  sociales.  Par  A. 
Montagu.    Paris :  Ghio. 

(6)  Premier  essai  sur  la  Gcnese  du  tangage,  et  le  mystere  antique.  Par 
P.  L.  F.  Philastre.   Paris  :  Leroux. 


embodies,  is  certainly  a  model  of  patient  research  and  of  philo- 
logical ingenuity.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  In  the  former 
the  author  explains  the  fundamental  laws  of  Chinese  syllables  and 
phonetics  ;  he  then  deduces  from  these  laws  a  supposed  key  to  the 
knowledge  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  his  relations  with 
the  other  portions  of  the  created  world,  his  future  destiny,  &c. 
These  metaphysical  data  form  what  M.  Philastre  designates  as 
'•  Le  mystere  antique" — a  kind  of  occult  science  which  lies  deeply 
hidden  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese,  and  which  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  books  will  enable  us  to  discover  and  to  turn 
to  our  own  spiritual  benefit.  All  M.  Philastre's  hypotheses  on 
grammar  and  philology  are  of  the  wildest  possible  description. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  analysis  of  Chinese  philosophical  litera- 
ture is  very  interesting,  and  his  long  residence  in  the  "  Celes- 
tial Empire  "  has  enabled  him  to  become  familiar  with  a  whole 
class  of  writings  about  which  Europeans  still  know  very  little. 
But,  further,  the  "  Genese  du  langage "  shows,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  an  amount  of  miscellaneous  reading  which  is  quite 
wonderful.  In  his  very  legitimate  ambition  of  finding  arguments 
for  his  theory,  he  has  studied  not  only  the  Shoo-King,  the 
She-King,  the  works  of  Confucius,  &c,  but  also  the  sacred  litera- 
ture of  the  Buddhists  and  the  scanty  monuments  of  Peruvian  lore. 
Endeavouring  to  explain  the  origin  of  man  through  the  medium 
of  linguistics,  and  taking  as  his  guide  and  authority  the  Chinese 
scriptures,  he  informs  us  comme  absolument  hors  de  doute  that  the 
North  Pole  was  the  cradle  of  humanity,  and  that  our  first  parents 
were  either  frugivorous  or  graminivorous.  Astronomy  is  intro- 
duced in  support  of  this  extraordinary  proposition,  and  the  discus- 
sion which  M.  Philastre  attempts  of  certain  astronomical  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  are  amusing  by 
their  very  wildness. 

The  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  last  year  has  suggested 
on  the  subject  of  fine  arts  in  general  two  works  which  deserve  a 
brief  notice.  M.  Henry  Jouvin,  already  crowned  by  the  In- 
stitute of  France  (7),  and  author  of  a  monograph  on  David 
d' Angers,  noticed  in  these  columns  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  delivering  a  lecture  on  Sculp- 
ture in  the  Trocadero.  Selecting  as  his  text  an  idea  of  Falconnet, 
to  the  effect  that  the  great  object  of  sculpture  is  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  great  men,  M.  Jouvin  gives  us  in  his  conference  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  that  art  from  the  earliest  epoch  of  Grecian 
history  to  the  present  time.  M.  Jouvin's  sketch  is  followed  by 
a  detailed  notice  of  the  chief  works  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
and  by  a  list  of  bibliographical  documents  and  a  good  index. 

M.  Mario  Proth  (8),  who  for  several  years  has  been  publish- 
ing a  kind  of  handbook  of  artistic  life,  could  not  but  discourse 
about  the  Exhibition  of  1878.  His  volume  is  in  some  respects 
amusing,  though  he  talks  wearisome  nonsense  about  the  "  Gospel 
of  future  humanity,"  the  "  spirit  of  '89,"  and  the  "  heroic  patience 
of  French  patriots."  The  illustrations  scattered  throughout  the 
book  are  simply  abominable,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of 
the  progress  of  painting  from  the  autograph  sketches  which  bear 
the  names  of  twenty-three  artists,  French  and  foreign. 

The  reprints  of  classical  French  authors  published  by  M. 
Lemerre  are  numerous  enough  to  form  a  complete  library,  and 
we  cannot  allow  them  to  accumulate  without  giving  them  a 
word  of  notice.  Edited  by  excellent  critics,  beautifully  "got 
up,"  they  realize  the  beau  ideal  of  a  collection,  easily  portable, 
which  you  can  slip  in  your  pocket  and  enjoy  in  a  railway  carriage 
or  on  board  a  steamer.  Lesage's  theatre  (9)  claims  our  first  men- 
tion. It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  characters  introduced 
by  Lesage  into  his  plays  or  his  novels  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  a  very  questionable  nature,  rogues  or  swindlers — such 
as  Crispin,  Turcaret,  and  Gil  Bias  himself.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  the  monarchy 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  its  period  of  decay  ;  to  Rocroy  and 
Steinkirk  had  succeeded  Ramillies  and  Malplaquet;  the  ter- 
rible winter  of  1709  had  wofully  added  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  people ;  and  whilst  the  King,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  and  the 
whole  Court  were  subjecting  themselves  to  many  hardships, 
whilst  the  St.  Malo  merchants  were  giving  the  Government 
fifteen  millions  of  livres,  the  traitants  or  financial  speculators 
alone  declined  even  to  advance  a  loan,  and  were  content  with 
enriching  themselves  on  the  distress  of  the  country.  Lesage 
then  took  up  his  pen,  and,  refusing  the  thirty  thousand  francs 
offered  to  him  if  he  would  suppress  his  immortal  comedy,  he 
branded  for  ever  in  Turcaret  the  leeches  of  the  State,  and  im- 
mortalized the  Roberts-Macaires  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Le 
point  d'honneur  and  Crispin  rival  de  son  maitre,  likewise  printed  in 
M.  Dillaye's  neat  little  volume,  should  be  read  by  all  those  who 
care  to  be  acquainted  with  dramatic  brilliancy,  terse  and  epi- 
grammatic style,  and  clever  delineation  of  character ;  but  Turcaret 
possesses  more  than  literary  merit ;  it  is  a  genuine  historical  docu- 
ment, apiece  de  conviction  against  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

M.  Frederic  Dillaye  has  also  undertaken  to  annotate  Voltaire's 
works  (10)  for  the  collection  of  M.  Lemerre.    Three  volumes  of 

(7)  La  sculpture  en  Europe  (1878), precede  (Tunc  conference  sur  I'art  plas- 
tigue.    Par  M.  Henry  Jouvin.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(8)  Voyage  au  pays  des  peintres,  salon  univcrsel  de  1878.  Par  Mario 
Proth.    Paris :  Gardel. 

(9)  (Euvres  de  Lesage,  avec  notice  et  notes.  Par  F.  Dillaye.  Paris  : 
Lemerre. 

(10)  (Euvres  de  Voltaire. — Romans  avec  notices  et  notes.  Par  Fr, 
Dillaye.    VoU.  1-3.    Paris :  Lemerre. 
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the  tales  are  now  before  us,  arid  what  can  we  say  about  these  pro- 
ductions which  has  not  been  already  repeated  over  and  over  again  ? 

M.  A.France,  in  the  avertissement  with  which  he  prefaces  M.  Le- 
nierre's  edition  of  Chateaubriand  (i  i),  says  that  the  literary  school 
represented  by  Atala  and  Lcs Natchez  is  dead.  M.  France  is  right ;  but 
it  has  had  its  season  of  popularity,  and  therefore  deserves  not  to  be 
forgotten,  and  occupies  a  prominent  and  fitting  place  in  a  series  of 
works  intended  to  illustrate  the  various  epochs  of  French  litera- 
ture. M.  France  has  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  edition  by 
introducing  Mine,  de  Oaud's  (Lucile  de  Chateaubriand)  two 
novelettes,  together  with  a  biographical  notice,  the  Abbe  Morellefs 
critique  of  Atala,  and  an  original  essay  on  Chateaubriand's  early 
days. 

All  the  reprints  we  have  to  notice  do  not  come  from  M. 
Lemerre's  warehouse.  Here  is  Mme.  de  Kriidner's  Valerie, 
beautifully  edited  by  M.  Quantin  (12),  with  a  preface  originally 
composed  for  the  Biographie  universelle  by  M.  Parisot.  We  must 
not  expect  anything  very  eulogistic  from  the  pen  of  Michaud's 
coadjutor  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  the 
anonymous  postscript  added  to  the  notice,  that  M.  Parisot  "  n'a 
pas  la  main  legere."  Pie  is  prejudiced  against  Mme.  de  Krudner  ;  he 
cannot  forgive  her  for  attitudinizing  as  a  kind  of  prophetess  in  the 
train  of  Alexander  I. ;  and  he  thinks  that  a  lady  whose  moral 
conduct  was  not  uniformly  correct  should  have  abstained  from 
holding  prayer-meetings  and  expounding  the  Bible.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  this  assertion  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Valine 
is  inferior,  as  a  literary  production,  either  to  Mme.  de  StaeTs  Delphine. 
or  to  the  novels  of  Mme.  Cottin.  We  preferin  this  respect  the  verdict 
of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  and  we  think  that  the  volume  we  are  now 
noticing  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  M.  Quantin's  edition  is  illustrated 
with  a  portrait,  some  engravings,  and  a  facsimile. 

Both  MM.  Quantin  and  Lemerre  have  also  turned  their  attention 
to  French  renderings  of  ancient  and  modern  works.  The  famous 
pastoral  novel  of  Longus,  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (13),  is  known  as 
having  immortalized  the  translator,  Jacques  Ainyot,  quite  as  much 
as  the  original  author,  and  it  has  taken  a  permanent  place  amongst 
the  choicest  pieces  of  sixteenth-century  literature.  The  charming 
reprint  of  it  recently  issued  by  M.  Quantin,  with  vignettes,  typo- 
graphical ornaments  of  every  kind,  besides  notes  and  other  eluci- 
datory particulars,  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  M.  Francois  Victor  Hugo's  6ne  translations 
of  Shakspeare  (14)  contains  Henry  the  Eighth  and  King  Lear.  It 
does  not  suggest  to  us  any  new  remark  ;  the  notes,  we  think,  are 
too  scanty,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  publisher  should  have  selected 
a  size  which  absolutely  prevented  anything  serious  in  the  way  of 
critical  commentary.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  better  to  give  up  altogether  the  idea  of  adding  any  notes  to 
the  various  plays.  We  rind  on  the  cover  a  most  amusing  typo- 
graphical blunder ;  the  sixteenth  volume  is  announced  as  intended 
to  comprise,  amongst  other  items,  Le  violon  de  Lucrece  (read  Le 
viol),  i.e.  Lucrece's  fiddle! 

Our  list  of  translations  for  this  month  includes  the  political 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  (15),  done  into  French  by  M.  Rodolphe 
Dareste,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  who  had  already  some  time 
ago  published  a  version  of  the  civil  orations.  The  present  work 
is  characterized  by  the  same  qualities  of  scholarship,  style,  and 
thoroughness  which  we  were  glad  to  notice  in  the  previous 
volumes.  It  is  introduced  with  a  disquisition  on  criminal  law  at 
Athens,  and  M.  Dareste  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  undue 
influence  of  politics  and  of  party  spirit  here  told  in  the  most  un- 
favourable way  by  placing  the  judges  under  the  pressure  of  the 
multitude.  The  penal  system,  too,  was  very  imperfect ;  for,  whilst 
imprisonment  was  admitted,  confiscation,  capital  punishment,  and 
other  measures  of  a  distinct  political  character  were  multiplied. 
In  addition  to  a  general  preface,  each  of  the  nine  orations  here 
translated  is  preceded  by  a  separate  summary  and  followed  by 
notes. 

The  August  number  of  the  Revue  Suisse  (16)  contains  a  remark- 
able essay  on  the  religion  of  the  East  compared  with  Christianity, 
an  essay  which  refutes  indirectly  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
M.  Montagu  in  the  conferences  above  noticed.  Two  pretty  tales, 
one  of  which  is  translated,  or  rather  adapted,  from  the  German, 
constitute  the  imaginative  element  in  this  licraison. 

It  is  well  known  that  M.  Eugene  Labiche(i7)  aspires  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Academie  Francaise ;  and,  in  order  to 
justify  before  the  public  his  claims  to  the  honour  of  sitting 
amoDgst  the  "  forty  immortals,"  he  publishes  his  dramatic  works, 
the  eighth  volume  of  which  has  just  appeared.  In  this  collection 
there  are  plays  of  various  kinds,  beginning  with  comedy,  or  quasi- 
comedy,  and  ending  with  farces  of  the  broadest  description. 

M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  has  also  reprinted  the  dramas  which 
he  and  his  brother  jointly  composed  (18).     They  amount  only 

(11)  CEuvres  de  Chateaubriand. — Notices.  Par  A.  France.  Paris : 
Lemerre. 

(12)  Valerie.    Par  Mme.  de  Krudner.    Paris  :  Quantin. 

(13)  Louyus — Daphnis  ct  Chloe.  Avec  vignettes,  notes,  etc.  Paris : 
Quantin. 

(14)  CEuvres  completes  de  Shakespeare.  Traduites  par  F.  V.  Hugo. 
Tome  xi.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(15)  Lcs  plaidoyers  politiques  de  Demosthene.  Traduits  en  Francais, 
avec  arguments  et  notes,  par  Rodolphe  Dareste.    Paris :  Plon. 

(16)  Bibtiothinuc  universelle  et  lievue  Suisse.  Aout.  Lausanne  : 
Bridel. 

(17)  Theatre  complet  d' Eugene  Labiche.    "Vol.  VIII.    Paris:  Levy. 

(18)  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt. —  Theatre.    Paris:  Charpentier. 


to  two ;  the  first,  Henriette  Marechal,  was  hissed,  and,  honestly 
speaking,  it  thoroughly  deserved  its  fate  ;  the  second,  La  patrie  en 
danger,  has  never  been  played.  M.  de  Goncourt's  preface  and  the 
documents  which  accompany  it  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  French  dramatic  literature. 


Hazelwood  School.—  In  the  article  on  the  late  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  xohich  appeared  in  last  week's  Number  of  the  Saturday 
Review  it  is  stated  that  "  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Hazelwood 
"  was  that  every  boy  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  to  which 
"  he  was  most  inclined,"  and  that  one  boy  "  had,  in  accord- 
"  ance  with  his  oion  taste,  spent  his  school  term  exclusively 
"  in  learning  to  play  the  flute!'  Dr.  G.  B.  Hill,  ^vho  has  been 
"  entrusted  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  with  the  duty  of  writing  his 
"  Life,"  informs  us  that  this  statement  is  erroneous.  Dr.  Hill 
says,  "  I  can  assert  most  2iositively  that  this  option  as  regards 
"  studies  spoken  of  by  you  was  never  even  contemplated  at  Hazel- 
"  wood,  nor  ever  allowed  under  Sir  Roivland  Hill  at  any  time  or 
11  in  any  place!' 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  thai  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communis 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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D ORE'S  GEE  AT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PKXTOKIl  M."  "I  HUM'  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  xt  bv  22  feet  :  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wile."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  «c. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY.  3j  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

COCIAL       SCIENCE      CONGRESS,  MANCHESTER, 

^  October  1  to  8. 

PrwioVnt-Thc  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  MANCHESTER. 
rretulenU  nf  Departments— \.  Jurisprudence,  Sir  TttAVElts  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.— 
».  Education,  lion.  Ll  UU'll  STANLEY— 3.  Health.  F.  S.  Powell,  Esq.— 1.  Economy,  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Rkay— 5.  Art,  Sir  Coltts  Lindsay,  Bart. 

Information  as  to  the  Reading  of  Papers  and  other  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Offices, 
1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C,  and  2  Essex  Chambers,  Essex  Street.  King  Street,  Manchester. 
 FRANCIS  G.  P.  NEISOX.  Ihm.  General  Secretary. 

OYAL      SCHOOL       of  MINES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
Duriiurthe  Twenty-ninth  Session,  1S79-80.  which  will  commence  on  October  1,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LEC  TURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given : 
L  Otemistrw—By  E.  Frankland.Ph.D.,F.R.S. 

2.  Metallui  w-By  John  Percy.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Biotom-~Bf  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

*'.  By  Waringtan  W.  Smyth, M. A., F.R.S., Cliairman. 

n'.  Geoloof— By  John  W.  Judd.  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics—  By  T.  M.  Goodeve.  M.A. 

8.  Fhi/sicf-Uy  Erederiek  Guthrie.  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing— By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  arc  £30  in  one  sum.  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  ot  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  XI  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 
Science  Teachers  arc  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  particulars  rfree),  or  for  Official  Prospectus  (Gd.  ;  by  post,  7d.),  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR, 
Royal  School  oi'  Mines,  Jermyit  Street,  London,  S.W. 

F.  W.  RUDLER,  Registrar. 

ai'Y'S  HOSPITAL. — The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 

on  Wedne;dav,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  now  contains  695  Beds,  and  includes  Wards  for  Obstetric,  Ophthalmic,  and 
other  special  departments. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  (Curator,  Dr.  Fogge) 
contains  11,000  Specimens.  4...00  Drawing  and  Diagrams,  an  unique  Collection  of  Anatomical 
Models,  and.  a  Series  of  GOO  Models  of  Skin  Diseases. 

^npoi'nfmen/s.— The  Home-Surgeons  and  Housc-Physicians.  the  Obstetric  Besidents,  Clinical 
Assistant*  and  Dres--  -rs,  are  selected  from  the  Students,  according  to  merit,  and  without  pay- 
ment. There  arc  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
Practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Entrance  Scholarships.— Open  Scholarship,  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Guineas,  in 
Classics.  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages.  Open  Scholarship,  of  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  Guineas,  in  Chemistry.  Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

Prizes,  <yc— Six  Scholarslups,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  each,  for  general  proficiency 
In  Medical  Study.  The  Joseph  Hoare  Prizes  :  the  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine  ;  the 
Treasurer's  Gold  Medal  in  Surgery  ;  the  Gurney  Hoare  Prize  of  £25,  for  Clinical  Study  ;  the 
Sands  Cox  Scholarship  of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  lor  Physiology  and  Physic's ;  the 
Mi  chut  1  Harris  Prize  ot'£l0  tor  Anatomy. 

Por  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  TaylOE. 
Gay's  Hospital.  London,  S.E.,  Jnly  1879. 

/^.UY'S        HOSPITAL        MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  offered  for  open  competition,  on 
Wednesday,  September  25.   Subjects  of  Examination:  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern 
Languages. 

A  SECOND  SCHOLARSHIP,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  he  offered  for  open 
competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  Examination :  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Botany,  and  Zoology. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

'THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION,  1879—80,  will  Commence  on  Wednesday,  October  I.  1879. 

Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £30  and  £40,  will  be  offered  tor  Competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.   Entries  on  or  before  September  20. 

Fees  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  instalments. 

All  the  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free. 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physiciancics,  Four  House- Surgeoncies, 
0:-e  Accoucheurship  ;  also  Two  Drassenhipp  and  Two  Maternity  Assistantships. 

The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
M-UopoUs. 

 NORMAN  CHEEVERS,  M.D.,  Principal. 

WENS    COLLEGE,    MANCHESTER. — The  NEXT 

v  *^        commence,  in  the  Department  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Law,  on  October  7 ; 

ic  Medical  Department,  on  October  1  ;  and  in  the  Evening  Classes  on  October  13. 
inlates  tor  admi  j-iion  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  yearsof  age  ;  and  in  the  Arts  nnd  Science 
irtmcnt  those  under  Sixteen  will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  Examination  in 
ntary  Latin.— Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may 
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rem  Mr.  C< 


KB,  Piccadilly,  and  other  Booksellers  in  Manchester,  and  nt  the 
 J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Ileoislrar. 
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EAMINGTON 


COLLEGE. 


...^rT."^.!!.,'0,?  l'.,r  ",c  Universities,  Army  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Eev. 
Jr.  U  OOl),  Head-Muter. 
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I   G   II   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  23. 
  F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

SOMERSETSHIRE      COLLEGE,  BATH.— 

KJ  nentl-.Wafter—T.  M.  BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  The  NEXT  TERM 

begins  on  Saturday,  September  20. 

rr     R     II     N     T       ~~C     O     L     L     E     G  E. 

-1-  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Sk<  ketaky, 

 Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 

<T.  ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,   CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

WINTER  TERM  begins  September  19.  Scholarships.  Seaside  Home  for  Vacations  at 
Ilfracombe.  Reduced  School  Fees  U.  M.  KOBINSoX.  p.p.,  Head-Master. 

PRADFIELD     COLLEGE,    near  READING.— 

-L'  CANDIDATES  for  the  next  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  be  received  ot 
tiie  College  on  Wednesday.  September  17.  At  the  same  time  FOUR  SCHOOL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS, of  £10  a  year  each,  will  be  offered  for  competition  to  Boys  under  Fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  successes  of  Bradficld  men  within  the  last  year  include  at  Oxford :  Two  Open  Scholar- 
ihips  at  Hertford  College,  One  Corpus  Christ!— the  Abbot  Scholarship  ;  First-class  Modern 
History  (Final  Schools),  and  Four  places  in  the  Classical  Honours  List  for  Moderations. 

At  Cambridge,  Two  places  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  Two  udmissions  to  R.M.  Academy 
i  Woolwich),  and  Two  for  Sandhurst. 

For  further  particulars  address  The  Rev.  the  Wakdes,  Bradficld,  near  Reading. 


DOVER  COLLEGE. — Board,  £45  a  vear.    Tuition,  from  10  to 
li  Guineas  a  year.    The  NEXT  TERM  begins  September  17.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
W.  BELL,  M.  A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  W.  KxoCKEn,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

KELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 
Head-Mcuter-H.  W.  TAYLOR.  M.A.,  Into  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
ftinl  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby.  A  First-grade  Classical  and  Modern  School.  The  NEX  T 
TERM  be /ins  September  19  Apply  to  the  Hkao-Masteb. 

Q    MARTIN'S   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  SCARBOROUGH, 

^-^  •    offers  exceptional  health  advantages,  direct  personal  supervision,  and  a  nigh-class 

Education  by  experienced  Graduates  of  high  standing,  on  strictly  moderate  terms.— Apply  for 
particulars,  honours  list.&c,  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

rFHE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEAD). —  BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools;  also  for  the  Naval  Cadetsbip  Examination.  In  the 
New  House  a  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite  LITTLE 
BOYS.— For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev,  the  Head-Mastke. 

PREPARATION    for  the    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  &c.  —  A 

J-  CLERGYMAN  (late  Public  School  Tutor),  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  an  able  resident  Tutor,  receives  about  TWELVE  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  Ins  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes  part  in  their  games;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness.  Thorough  grounding  and  individual  teaching.  Terms,  X80  or  £90  a  year.— 
Address,  CLERicus,  Ley  land,  Greenhill  Road,  llampstead,  London. 

WOODLANDS,  BIN  FIELD,  BRACKNELL.— 
Mr.  R.  HARDMAN  JONES,  M.A.,  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  assisted  by 
other  Mnstt  rs,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navy. 
Long  experience  and  the  highest  references.  Very  successful  with  backward  Pupils.  Wood- 
lands stands  high,  on  gravel,  in  six  acres  of  land;  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  Bracknell 
and  Wokingham  station,  S.W.R.  Large  Playground  is  provided,  with  swing,  bars,  &c. 
Indoor  Workshop  and  Playroom.— Prospectuses  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at 
above  address. 

pARSHALTON'  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  nnd  Military  Examinations. 

QOUTHBOEOUGH,    TU  NBRIDGE  WELLS. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY. 
Head-Master— J.  W.  H.  STOBART,  B.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  First-class  Law 
and  Modern  History. 

Assistant-Mastet — ARTHUR  INKERSLEY,  B.A.,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Former 
Scholar,  and  First-class  Classical  Moderations. 

Assistant-JIastcr-A.  H.  OLDKNOW,  B.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Former  Scholar, 
and  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours. 
Fees,  luu  Guineas  Prospectus  on  application. 

"FOLKESTONE.—  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 

few  Vacancies  in  September. 

ECOLE  BEAUREPAIRE,  BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER.— 
Conducted  by  C.  G.  BLACKADER,  M.A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
and  ossisted  by  resident  French  and  German  Masters.  Successful  preparation  for  the  Army 
and  Public  Schools. 

A     MARRIED    GRADUATE,  of   Cambridge,  First  Class 

Honours,  receives  BOYS  from  Nine  to  Fourteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or 
otherwise.  Large  Country  House  and  Grounds,  close  to  London.  Terms  reasonable,  and  ac- 
cording to  ag-e.    Several  Vacancies  for  next  Term,  beginning  September  9  Address,  the 

Rev.  S.  R.,  Chiswick  Library,  Chiswiek. 

CANDHURST    and    WOOLWICH.— Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES, 

Wrong.  Cam.,  who  has  passed  nearly  400  Pupils,  has  a  VACANCY.  Number  received 
about  Twelve.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 

T  TNI VERSITIES.— MILITARY  and  other  EXAMINATIONS. 

^  R.  D.  BEASLEY,  M.A..  Sixth  Wrangler  1853,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Twenty-one  years  Head-Master  of  Grantham  School,  Old  Rugbeian,  receives 
PUPILS  into  his  house  to  prepare  for  the  above  The  Parsonage,  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

QT.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. — The  Rev.   H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

^-^  M.A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea.  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  lor  Boys  under  Ten,  80  Guineas  ;  above  Ten,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the  Mount 
Lodge,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea. 

O  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

PETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  Captain  CHAWNER  (late  7?th  Regiment)  has  a 

few  VACANCIES.  Terms  on  application  and  references — The  Manor  House,  Newton 
Valence,  Alton,  Hants. 
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ARMY    EXAMINATIONS. — Professor   PRITCHARD  (late 

R.  M.  Academy,  Woolwich)  has  heen  SUCCESSFUL  this  year  with  Five-sixths  of  his 
Pupils. 

Wargrave,  Henley-on-Thames. 

GCHOOL  for  BOYS,  age  Five  to  Thirteen.— Recommended  by 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Jex-Blake.  Head-Master  of  Rugby  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duckworth,  Canon  of 
Westminster  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  Head-Master  of  the  City  of  London  School,  32  Abbey 
Road.  N.W.— For  Terms  applv  to  Rugby  House,  77  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park.  The 
NEXT  TERM  begins  September *J0. 

WOOLWICH,  LINE,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMI- 
NATIONS  Apply  to  Mr.  Alfred  TUCKER,  Salami's,  Lee  Park,  Lee,  S.E. 

rpHE   GRANGE,  EWELL,  Surrey.— Very  moderate  Terms. 

Liberal  diet.  First  places  at  Scholarship  Examinations  for  Charterhouse  (1879),  Win- 
chester, and  Wellington;  also  second,  and  numerous  others.— References  to  Head-Masters  of 
Public  Schools,  Sec. 

TJYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace.  Hyde  Park. 
The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  10. 
The  SENIOR  TERM,  November  1. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident.  

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY.— Fifty  Guineas  a-year.— 
There  will  be  Two  Vacancies  next  Term,  commencing  September  20.  in  a  high-class 
School  nt  tin  W. n  End.  Tu  rill  these,  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  will  he  received  at  the  above 
reduced  terms,  which  include  English,  French,  German,  and  Music,  by  resident  certificated 
English  and  Foreign  Governesses.  Highest  references.  Usual  Terms,  100  Guineas.— Address, 
B.  F.,  care  of  Mr.  Young,  Chemist,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 

MISS  SIBLEY  receives  TWELVE  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 
who  receive  home  comforts  and  careful  supervision.  A  High-class  Education  guaran- 
teed. Pupils  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinations.  Resident  English  and 
Foreign  CcrtinVatcd  Governesses.  Professors  of  eminence  attend.  Reference  kindly  permitted 
to  Messrs.  Wren  and  Gurney,  of  2  Powis  Square,  Bayswater,  W.  AUTUMN  TEKM  com- 
mences September  20  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Sjulev,  99  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington 

G  ardens.  W.  

THE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  (late  Belprave 
Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Wednesday,  October  1,  at  05  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.  


M 


ISS  MARY  LEECH'S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES,  at  14  Radnor  Plare.  Hvdc  Park,  W.,  will  for  the  future  be  conducted  by 
her  Successor.  Miss  HARRIET  COOPER,  late  Principal  of  Malvernbury,  Malvern.  The 
NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  October  1. 

EDUCATION  iu  GERMANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 
for.YOUNG  LATHES.  Conducted  by  Friiuleln  SINGER.  The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors. Great  advantages  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  Bleichstrasse  30, 
Frankfort-on-thc-Maine. 

TTNIVERSITY  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. — STUDENTS 

nncl  Selected  CANDIDATES  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  attending  Chisses  at 
University  College,  Loudon,  reside  in  the  Hall  under  Collcfriatc  discipline.— Particulars 
as  to  fees,  rent  of  rooms,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  1'ItISClFAL,  or  the 
Seciiltaky,  at  the  Hull. 

E.  A.  WfUTZCUltG, Secretaru. 
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RMY  EXAMINATIONS,   SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH, 

and  UNIVERSITIES.—  Messrs.  ASKIN  and  GABBITAS  will  be  happy  to  forward 
(gratis)  PBOSPECTUSES  and  information  of  successful  TUTORS.  References  kindly  al- 
lowed to  the  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces  and  others  9A.  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly.  W. 

AVERLAND     ROUTE    and     SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi&  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

"  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.  

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 BEXJN.  BULL,  Maaagtr. 

THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 
own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  2.r>o  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  Improvement  which  science  could  surest.  Charges  fixed  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'hOte  daily.  Every  information  of  the  MANAGER.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ilfraeumbe,  for  Two 
Months,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 


DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  fee, 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

HEAL   &   SON'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  f  ree  by  post. 

HEAL  8:  SON,  195,  196,  197,  193  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON.  W. 

TpURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  lor  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  jtost  free.—  248,  249,  arid  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19.2(1, and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 


G 


A         R         D         N          E          R  i 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Are  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  X3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  jC3  5s.  6d.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


i  s.  d. 


The  Lansdowne    3 

The  Laurel    3  13  6 

The  Indiana   4  4  0 

The  Forest  Rose   5  5  0 

Thi  Japanese  Bamboo   6  6  0 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  (IF  THE 

BEST  CRYSTAL.  i  ».  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass    3  5  6 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass   4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern   7  7  0 


Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
 453  ASP  454  WEST  STRAND.  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON.  

pOMEDIE  FRANQAISE. — PIESSE  &  LUBIN   have  the 

^— *  honour  to  announce  that  they  have,  under  "special  command,"  made  a  new  and 
exquisite  Bouquet  pour  le  Mouchoir,  named  THE  COMEDIE  FRANCAISE.  Sold  in 
Bottles,  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  21s.,  at  all  fashionable  Druggists  and  Perfumers  in  the  "principal  Cities  of 
the  World. 

Distilled  at  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers.  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 
IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE, 
which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  "LEA  &  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Whole- 
sale by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blackwell.  London;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

WILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S    EYE    TOBACCO.    This  Tobacco 

is  now  put  up  in  1-oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  Jiabel  being  a  reduced  fac- 
simile of  that  used  for  the  2-oz.  Packets.  Also  in  Cigarettes,  in  Boxes  of  10  each,  bearing 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 


"WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  0. 


A  CHILD'S  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION  are  often  Spoiled  by 

the  use  of  strong  Alkaline  or  impure  Toilet  Soaps,  for  at  no  period  of  life  is  the  Skin  so 
sensitive.  Mothers  and  Nurses  who  value  the  health  and  beauty  or  the  Children  should  ask  for 

PEARS'  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

Guaranteed  perfectly  Pure. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  by  all  the  leading  authorities  on  the  Skin. 
Used  in  the  Royal  Nurseries.   And  sold  everywhere. 


R 


OSE'S     LIME     JUICE  CORDIAL. 

Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 

Entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 

A  Wholesome  Family  Beverage. 

A  delicious  Cooling  Drink  in  Water. 

An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 

Highly  Medicinal,  cooling  and  purifying 

the  Blood,  assisting  Digestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  '*  Lancet." 
Wholesale  Stores— 11   CURTAIN  ROAD,  LONDON. 
ROSE'S   LIME   JUICE  CORDIAL 


pRIZE 


"V 


ERY 


HE 


MEDAL"  WHISKY  of  the   CORK  DISTIL- 

LERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876, 
Jurors'  Award : 

FINE,  FULL  FLAVOUR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT." 

This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 
Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

CORK     DISTILLERIES     COMPANY,  Limited, 

Morrison's  Island,  Cork. 


T 

QOLD  MEDAL  at  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 


"  T^HE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
PRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.  Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

J£LLIS'S   RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE  AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  "Absolutely  pure."_See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.— Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 
without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.-Corks  branded  "  R.  Ellis  &  Son,  Ruthin."   Every  label 
bears  Trade  Mark. 

THLLIS'S   RUTHIN  WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

sale— R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents- W.  BEST  &  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

PHCUNIX  FIRE  OFFICE. 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  ESTABLISHED  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS        OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

■L*-    ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Company.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIRD,  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.    Annual  Income,  £214,000.    £1.350.000  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNIIILL.  LONDON. 


THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  fl.ooo.ooo. 
Head  Office-NICIIOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  docs  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  curreDt  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Hills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  tile  sale  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interestdrawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairmen. 


TTNION       BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 

*~ '  Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  grantcdon 
the  Rank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  arc  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  at  notice,  and  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 

TVTEDICINAL  FOOD.    WASTING  DISEASES  and  CON- 

SUMPTION  are  ARRESTED,  the  strength  and 
weight  are  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appefite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

PANCREATIC   EMULSION,  which  has  been  for  the  last 

twenty  years  recognized  bv  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a  NECESSARY  FOOD  for  persons  having  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 

Q AVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Chemists 

^— '  everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 

particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis,  on  application. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  —  NEW  BOOKS.  —  See 
MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  SEPTEMBER.  Among  the  latest  Books  are 
Canon  Farrar's  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul;  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Tait;  and  every  other  recent  Work, 
of  general  interest.  Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is 
provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear.  First-class  Subscription, 
One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  required.  Book 
Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. —  CHEAP  BOOKS.— 
See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  SEPTEMBER.  This  Catalogue 
contains  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Fanny  Kemble's  Recollections,  Mrs.  Brassey's  Voyage 
Round  the  World.  The  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley,  Busch's  Bismarck,  Life  of  Mrs.  Jameson. 
Seeley's  Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  Hooker's  Tour  in  Morocco,  Philochristus,  and  more  than 
Three  Thousand  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially 
commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other 
large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

IVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

JLy-L   in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  bv  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  lone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 
of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10,  74  ,  75,  76, 81,  88,  91,  132, 689,  and  771  (clean  copies)— at  the  Otfice,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.W.C.  

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

NOTES  and  MEMORANDA  respecting  the  LIBER  STU- 
DIORUM  of  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.  Written  and  collected  by  the  late  John 
Pyk.  Landscape  Engraver.  Edited,  with  additional  Observations  and  an  illustrative  Etching, 
by  John  Lewis  Roget. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1  Paternoster  Row. 
Now  ready,  Fifty-second  Edition,  2s. 

THE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.    By  A  Ladt. 
The  Original  Authorized  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.   

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  4s.  6d. 

/CONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  Churchill's 
Hypophosphites  and  Inhalants. 

J.  W.  Kolckmann,  2  Langham  Place,  London,  W. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

SAN  REMO  and  the  WESTERN  RIVIERA;  comprising 
Bordighera,  Mentone,  Monaco,  Eze,  Beaulieu,  Villefranche,  Nice,  Carabacel, 
Cimiez,  Cannes,  Porto  Maurizio,  Diano  Marina,  Alassio,  Verezzi,  Finalmarina,  Noli, 
Monte  Grosso,  Arenzano,  Pcgli,  Cornigliano,  Genoa,  and  other  Towns— climatically 
and  medically  considered.  By  Arthur.  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.  Founder  of  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  12  Illustrations,  price  12s.  6d. 

WINTERING  in  the  RIVIERA ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  Practical  Hints  to  Travellers.    By  William  Miller 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
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TfKASER'S     MAGAZINE,    SEPTEMBER  1879. 

•*-  No.  DXCVII.    New  Seiiies  CXVII.    Price  2s.  6J. 

Edited  by  Dr.  JOHN  TULLOCH,  Principal  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Contexts  :— 

MinY  Anerlet;  a  Yorkshire  Tale.  Ey  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Chapter  XL— 
Dr.  UrANDowx.  XII.— Is  a  Lane,  sot  alone.  XIII.— Grumbling  and 
Growling. 

Mr.  Froude's  Cesar.  By  Professor  W.  Y/.  Seu.ais. 
My  Journal  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  Mrs.  Bhassey. 
Tesant  Right  in  Ireland. 

Cheneys  and  TnE  House  of  Rcssell.  By  J.  A.  FitouDE. 
Is  the  Corsicas  Highlands.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Nokl. 
A  Hungarian  Episode  :  Zigeuner  Music.    By  the  Author  of  "  Flemish 

Interiors." 
nonDAY  Travel-Books. 
The  Close  of  the  Session. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


B 


LACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE    for  SEPTEMBER 

No.  DCCLXVII.  Ss.  6(1. 
Contexts  : 
SYRIA. -AMONG  THE  DRUSES. 
REATA;  OR,  WHAT'S  IS  A  NAME.    Part  VI. 
GODFREY'S  WHITE  QUEEN.  Conclusion. 
THE  PRIZE  FRENCH  NOVEL. 
RUFUS  HICKMAN  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH'S. 
THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  SESSION. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


1S79. 


rpHE 


Now  ready,  No.  CCXXXVII.  Is. 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 
Coxtents  : 

WHITE  WINGS:  a  Yachtinc  Romance.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  8.  Plots 
and  Counterplots.  Chapter  !>.  A  Wild  Studio.  Chapter  10.  ■■  DtffiVegan  !— Oh  ! 
Dunvesan  ! " 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

DULCE  EST  DESIPERE.    CA  Latin  Student's  Song  ol  the  Twelfth  Century.) 

By  J.  A.  Svmoxds. 
THE  COUNTESS'S  RUBY.  Part  II. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  REGISTERS. 
OXFORD  IS  THE  LONG  VACATION. 
THE  DANCE  OF  DEATn  IN  ITALIAN  ART. 
HER  CUCKOO.    By  FREDERICK  LOCKEIl. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  20.  On  the 
Road  to  La  Trappe.   Chapter  H.  An  Unromantic  Parting. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  SEPTEMBER  (1879). 
RECREATION.  By  George  J.  Romanes. 

A  DIALOGUE  ON  HUMAN  HAPPINESS.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
CLERICAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE.    By  Edmoxd  About. 
CHARLES  TENNYSON  TURNER.    By  Jamks  Speddixg. 
THE  GOD  OF  ISRAEL  :  a  History.  By  Joseph  Jacobs. 

THE  POLITICAL  NOVELS  OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD.   By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
NOTES  BY  THE  WAY  IN  INDIA:  the  Land  and  the  People.  III.  By  James  Cairo, 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

A  CAGLIOSTRO  OF  THE  SECOND  CENTURY.    By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST    IN    AGRICULTURAL    REFORM.    Concluded.  By 
WILLIAM  E.  Bear  (Editor  of  the  "  Mark  Lane  Express  "). 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE  and  the  HANDMAID-ARTS. — See  THE 

BUILDER  :  nnd  for  Views  and  Plan  of  Hospital  for  Insane,  Sydney,  ond  Priest's  Door, 
Cavendish -Manufactory  of  Mirrors— Eighteenth -Century  Ironwork—  Fountains—  Old  Build- 
ings about  WelU  -New  Bunking  Act— Hull— Organization  of  Archicological  Society— Paris— 
Epping  Forest— Xew  Stores,  Manchester— Cambrian  Archaeologists,  fee.    4d.;  by  post,  4jd. 
46  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 

"yyORKS    of    the    late    Mr.    OCTAVE  DELEPIERRE. 

Crown  »vo,  with  3  Plates,  pp.  160,  paper  cover,  103.  6d. ;  without  Plates,  6s. 

L'EXFER  :  Essai  Philosophique  et  Historique  sur  les  L^gendes 

de  la  Vie  Future.  Par  Octave  Dklefierre,  Doctcur  en  Droit  et  Secretaire  de 
Legation. 

2  vol?,  small  Uo.  pp.  321  and  318,  paper  cover,  21s. 

TABLEAU  de  la  LITTER ATURE  da  CENTON.    Par  Octave 
Delepiebre. 

Small  4to.  pp.  ISO.  printed  by  Whittingham,  nnd  handsomely  bound  in  the 
roxburghe  ttyle,  10s.  (id. 

MACARONEAXA.  AXDRA  :  overum  Nouveaux  Melanges  de 

Literature  Macaronique.   Par  Octave  Delepieiiiie. 

Small  4to.  pp.  viii.— 134,  bound  in  the  roxburghc  etvle,  10s.  cd. 

ANALYSE  des  TRAVAUX  de  la  SOCIETE  des  PHILO- 

BIBLON  de  LONDRES.  Par  Octave  Dklefierre. 

Crown  Bvo.  pp.  131,  cloth,  5s. 

IIISTOIRE    LITTERAIRE    des    FOUS.     Par  Octave 

DELEPIERRE. 

London  :  TRi'nsER  S:  Co.,  Ludgatc  mil. 


SIR  ROWLAND  HILL,  K.C.B. 
Ticture  boards,  la. ;  post  free,  la.  2d. 


SIR  ROWLAND  HILL:  a  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketch, 
with  Records  of  the  Family  to  which  he  bclonzcd.    By  Eliezer  Edwards,  Author  of 
"  Records  of  Birmingham." 

Frederick  Warxe  S:  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 


M 


Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd.  ;  post  free,  2s  0d 

ANNERS  and  TONE  of  GOOD  SOCIETY;  or,  Solecisms 

-4-*-1-  to  be  avoided  :  a  Book  of  "  Rules  and  Reference."  By  A  Member  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy. 

Frederick  Warxe  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  lid. 

COCIETY  SMALL-TALK  ;  or,  What  to  Say  and  When  to 

JjJ  Say  It.  By  A  Member  of  the  Aristocracy,  Author  of  "Manners  and  Tone  of 
Good  Society." 

"  The  aim  of  this  wnrk  is  to  place  before  the  public  in  a  Hunt,  bright,  sketchy  manner,  su~- 
gestions  for  the  making  of  society  small-talk." 

Frederick  Warne  «:  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


WARNE'S  LEGAL  HANDBOOKS. 
Cloth,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  ?d. 

LANDLORDS,  TENANTS,  and  LODGERS.    Bv  Charles 
E.  Baker,  Author  of  "  Wills  and  the  Law  of  Administration." 
Contests  :  Who  may  Let— What  may  be  Let— How  to  Let— Landlords— Tcnants—Lodeers 
~Rent— Taxes—  Repairs— Fixtures— Farms— Termination  of  the  Tenancy  Stamp  Duties- 
Chapter  of  Forms,  Sc. 

Frederick  Warxe  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL    LIB  K  A  HIES. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LADY  GRIZEL." 
THE  HON".  LEWIS  WINGFIELD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MY  LORDS  OF  STROGUE, 

Is  ready  at  all  Libraries,  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

"  The  reader  will  follow  with  eager  interest  this  touching  romance." — Vanity  Fair. 

"The  personages  in  this  story  are  drawn  with  consummate  power,  and  there  have  been 
few  novels  of  recent  years  more  distinguished  by  conscientious  care  and  elaboration  in  the 
treatment  ot'a  worthy  subject."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  novel  of  a  high  order  of  merit  One  of  the  lust  fictions  of  the  day."— Athenaeum. 

"An  admirably  written  and  well  conceived  novel.  Mr.  Winjjfield  has  exercised  rare  dis- 
crimination ;  he  has  not  only  read  but  assimilated,  not  only  drawn  but  created." 

Home  N"ews. 


NEW    NOVEL    AT    ALL  LIBRARIES. 
MISS  ETHEL  COXON'S 

MONSIEUR  LOVE.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

"  A  new  aspirant  for  literary  fame  has  appeared  on  the  fcene  and  scored  a  decided  success^ 
Miss  Coxon  has  written  a  charming  novel.  The  plot,  style,  diction,  and  pathos  have  all  a 
freshness  and  originality  we  rarely  meet  with.    We  cordially  recommend  *  Monsieur  Love.'  " 

Morning  Post. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  SUCCESS  AND  HOW  HE  WON  IT.'" 
ERNST  WERNER'S  POPULAR  NOVEL. 

NO  SURRENDER.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

"Ilerr  Werner  by  this  novel  has  established  his  claim  to  rank  with  those  very  few  writers  ol 
fiction  whose  works  are,  or  should  be,  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  of  cultivation  throughout 
Europe."— Graphic. 

'**  No  Surrender '  deserves  the  very  warmest  commendation;  and  it  is  so  thoroughly  well 
written  that  the  reader  who  puts  it  down  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  yet  not  know 
how  clever  it  is  ;  but  if  it  be  compared  with  the  numberless  other  attempts  at  novel-writing,. 
the  difference  becomes  clear  enough."—  Va7iity  Fair. 


On  Monday  next  will  be  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  a  New  Novel  entitled 

IN  TWO  YEARS'  TIME.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

13  Great  Marlborough  Street^ 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


By 


By 


HOLIDAYS  in  EASTERN  FRANCE. 

M.  Betham-Edwards.   8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  A  delightful  book,  full  of  picturesque  grace.  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  be 

meditating  a  foreign  tour." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

RORAIMA  and  BRITISH  GUIANA ;  with  a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.    By  J.  W. 
Boddaji-Whetham.   8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  15s. 
11  Altogether  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  books  of  travel  we  have  had  thia  season.'*— Graphic, 

ROUND  the  WORLD  in  SIX  MONTHS. 

Lieut.- Colonel  E.  S.  Biiu>GES,Grenadier  Guards.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"  This  interesting:  novel  will  add  another  wreath  to  Mrs.  Fraser's  literary  fame.  The  plot  in 
deeply  interesting,  the  characters  life-like,  the  incidents  startling,  and  the  language  vigorous." 

Court  Journal. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Des  art,  Author  of  "  Kelvcrdale."    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 
"  *  The  Honourable  Ella '  is  a  very  lively  book,  the  best  that  Lord  Deeart  has  written.  Ilia 
humour,  vivacity,  and  witty  comparisons,  make  his  pages  sparkle,  and  give  the  reader  many  a 
pleasant  laugh.  — Athenaum. 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  41  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.   3  vols. 

'*  A  clever  and  readable  novel."— Su nday  Times. 

MADELON  LEMOINE. 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  A  carefully-written  book  :  thoughtful,  pleasant,  and  high  toned.  The  plot  of  the  story  i» 
well  worked  out."— Athenceum. 

New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 
COMPLETE     WORKS    OP    W.   M.  THACKERAY. 

In  24  Monthly  Volumes,  each  3s.  6d. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd.,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Charles 
Keene,  and  M.  Fitzgerald. 

ROUNDABOUT     PAPERS.  — To  which  is- 

added  THE  SECOND  FUNERAL  OF  NAPOLEON. 


By  Mrs.  Leith 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
Now  ready.  Fourth  Edition,  pp.  550,  with  86  Plates,  SIb. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College. 


LONDON :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 
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KIKKES'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth  Edition,  revised,  post  Svo.  with  400  Illustrations,  14s. 

KIRKES'S   HANDBOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY.  By 

W.  Morrant  Baker,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children. 

The  Chapters  on  the  Structural  and  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Human 
Body,  the  Elementary  Tissues,  the  Relation  of  Life  to  other  Forces,  and  on 
Generation  and  Development,  have  been  wholly  or  in  great  part  re-written  ; 
and  the  text  has  been  much  altered  in  many  others,  especially  the  Chapters 
on  the  Blood;  Circulation.  Respiration,  Digestion,  and  the  Nervous  System. 

About  200  New  Illustrations,  many  of  them  from  Original  Drawings,  have 
been  added. 


JOIIX  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


EW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE   TRAGEDIES  of  AESCHYLUS. 

Re-Edited,  with  an  English  Commentary,  by  P.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  Classical 
Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.    Fourth  Edition,  revised,  18s. 

[Sow  ready. 

London  :  Whit-taker  &  Co. 
NEW    VOLUME    OP    THE    «  CAMBRIDGE  TESTS." 

THE    ORESTES    of    EURIPIDES.  With 

Brief  Notes.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of 
London.   With  Notes,  fcp.  Svo.  Is.  Gd. 

London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

NEW   VOLUME    OF    THE    "  CAMBRIDGE  TEXTS." 

THE  PHOENISSAE  of  EURIPIDES.  With 

Brief  Notes.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A..  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of 
London.   With  Notes,  fcp.  Svo.  Is.  Gd. 

London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

AUXILIA  LATINA.  Part  I.  Accidence.  Bv 

M.  J.  B.  Baddelet, B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  Is.  6d.  (Now  ready. 

TEXT  BOOK  of  MUSIC.     By  Henry  C. 

Banister,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.   Second  Edition,  with  Emendations  and  Additions,  fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

A   CONCISE   HISTORY  of  MUSIC,  from 

the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time.  For  the  use 
of  Students.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavja  Hunt,  B.Mus.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  London;  and  Lecturer  on  Musical 
History.  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Table  of  Mediaeval  Modes,  compiled  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


LONDON:   GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 
CAMBRIDGE  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW  for 

SEPTEMBER. 

THE  COMING  LAND  QUESTION.    By  J.  BOYD  Kisxear. 
THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.    Bv  \V.  L.  COUBTSEY. 
GERMAN  POLITICS.    By  H.  Tuttle. 
MAXIMS  OF  WISDOM.    By  G.  A.  SlJKOW 
THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHINA.  By  Herbert  Giles. 
TWO  MEN  OF  LETTERS.    By  George  Saixtsbury. 
THE  WAGE  FUND  THEORY.    By  Uexry  Sidgwick. 
MACEDONIA.    Bv  J.  Kins aird  Rose. 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


REPRESENTATIVE    STATESMEN  : 

Political  Studies.  By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "The  Life 
and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,"  &c.    2  vols,  large  crown  8vo. 


THE     REALITIES  of 


[In  a  few  rlays. 

FREEMASONRY 


By  Mrs.  Blake,  Author  of  "  Twelve  Months  in  Southern  Europe."  Demy  Svo. 

[In  a  few  days. 

FARMING  for  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

Vol.  I.— DAIRY  FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  of  COWS,  &c.  By  Arthur 
Roland.   Edited  by  William  Ablett.    Large  crown  8vo.  5s. 

Vol.  II. — POULTRY-KEEPING.  By  Arthur  Roland.  Edited  by  William 
Aelett.   Large  crown  Svo.  5s.  [This  day. 

TEN  LECTURES  on  ART. 

R.A.   Large  crown  8vo.  9s. 


By  E.  J.  Poynter, 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  PARSON  o'  DUMFORD.   By  George 

Manville  Fenn.  3  vols.  [In  a  few  days. 

THE  SWINTONS  of  WAN  DALE. 

J.  Crawford  Scott.  3  vols. 

*'  'The  Swintons  of  Wandnle  '  is  more  than  a  readable  fetory.?'—  Atlienrrum. 
"The  whole  book  is  nmusincr,  without  any  forced  facetiousness ;  some  portions,  indeed,  are 
touched  with  true  pathos."— Daily  ,\ews. 

"  There  is  much  to  praise  in  the  '  Swintons  of  Wandalc.'  The  boak  is  very  readable." 

Whitehall  lievicw. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


By 


Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXXXIX.  (for  SEPTEMBER). 
Contexts  : 

1.  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.    By  Professor  Seeley.    No.  II. 

2.  A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keary.   Chapters  35  and  36. 

3.  AN  EDITOR'S  TROUBLES.    By  William  Minto. 

4.  NEEDLEWORK  IN  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS.    By  Miss  Heath. 

5.  INDO-MEDITERRANEAN  RAILWAY.  By  Commander  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 

R.N. 

6.  HELLENIC  STUDIES.    By  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c. 

7.  "  HAWORTH'S."   By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o' 

Lowrie's."   Chapters  4'J— 51. 

S.  ALMS  AND  LEGS  IN  FRANCE.     By  WlNIFREDE  M.  WYSE. 

9.  CYPRUS— IS  IT  WORTH  KEEPING  ?    By  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  late  H.M. 
Consul  for  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


X 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "THAT  LASS   0'  LOWRIE'S." 

EW  NOVEL.— "HAWORTH'S."  By 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 


N 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  PATTY,"  &c. 

EW  NOVEL.— THE  BERKSHIRE  LADY 

By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 


CATHARINE    and    CRAUFURD  TAIT, 

^<      WIFE  and  SON  of  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


A 


bury  :  a  Memoir,  Edited,  ar,  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Benham,  B.D.,  Yic  u-  of  Margate,  and  One  of  the  Six  Preachers  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  Crown  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens, 
price  12s.  6d.  [This  day. 


RIDE  in  EGYPT,  from  Sioot  to  Luxor, 

in  1879  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Present  State  and  Ancient  History  of  the  Nile 
Valley.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Cd. 

[Just  ready. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES." 

WORDSWORTH'S     SELECT  POEMS. 

"  '    Chosen  and  edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Matthew  Arxold.   lSmo.  with 
Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens,  4s.  fid.  [This  day. 


T3Y  the  late  Professor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD, 

F.R.S. 

LECTURES  and  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Frederick  Pollock.  With  Introduction  by  F.  Pollock.  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  25s. 

"We  cannot  leave  this  fascinating  book  without  calling  attention  to 
Mr.  Pollock's  admirable  biographical  sketch  in  the  introduction." 

Saturday  Review. 

SEEING  and  THINKING.    Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 

trice  3s.  fid.  (New  Vol.  of  the  "  Nature  Series.")  [Next  tceei. ^ 


FIRST   LATIN    GRAMMAR.    By  M.  C. 

Macmillan,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  St.  Paul's  School,  London.  Extra 
fcp.  Svo.  Is.  Gd.  [Next  ueel: 


ID. — SELECT  EPISTLES.  Edited, 

with  Notes,  4tc,  by  E.  S.  SnucKBURGH,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton 
College.    Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  fid.  f-vr-r'  treei: 


T  ANCASHIRE  MEMORIES. 

-"— "     Potter.   Crown  Svo.  Cs. 


By  Louisa 


"  An  unaffected,  fresh,  and  entertaining  little  book."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  writer  is  a  kcan  observer  of  what  is  called  'character,'  and  her  style 
is  gracefully  flowing  and  unaffected." — Academy. 


THE  GOSPEL  of  the  RESURRECTION ; 

-*-       Thoughts  on  its  Relation  to  Reason  and  History.   By  Canon  Westcott, 
D.D.   Fourth  Edition,  revised,  crown  Svo.  Cs.  [Just  ready. 
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MURRAY'S    STUDENT'S  MANUALS 

A  Series  of  Historical  Works  for  Advanced  Scholars. 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 
THE  STUDENT'S  OLD   TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  From 

the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.  With  on  lotroduc-j 
tion  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Philip  Smith,  B.  A.  Post 8V0.  with  40 
Maps  and  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With 

an  Introduction,  containing  the  connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  PHILIP 
Smith.  B.  A.  I\ at  Svo.  with  30  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  "s.  6d. 

THE    STUDENT'S     MANUAL    OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY  :  the  Hlstorv  of  the  Christinn  Cluircli  during  the  First  Ten  Centuries.  By 
Philip  Smith,  U.A.  Post  svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  G.  G.  Plkrv, 
M.A.   Post  Svo.  7s.  od. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

THE    STUDENT'S    ANCIENT    HISTORY  of  the  EAST. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  including  Eprypt, 
Assyria.  Btbi  tenia.  Media, Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  By  Philip  SMITH, B. A. 
Post  Svo.  with  70  WoodcuW.  7s.  lid. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  With  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art. 
By  Wm.  Smith.  D.C.L..  Post  Svo.  with  100  Woodcuts,  7s.  lid. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  of  ROME.    From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture and  Art.   By  Dean  LlDDELL.   Post  Svo.  with  80  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GIBBON :  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of 

the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Eon-Arm  Gibbox.  Incorporating  the 
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THE  STUDENT'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND.  From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  By  Henry 
Hal  lam,  LL.D.  Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE   STUDENT'S  HUME :  a  History  of  England,  from  the 
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THE    STUDENT'S    HISTORY   of   FRANCE.     From  the 
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trations on  the  Institutions  of  the  Country.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  JBKVTB,  M.A.  Post  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6tf. 

THE    STUDENT'S    HISTORY   of    MODERN  EUROPE. 

From  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878.  Post  8vo. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION;  with  Exercises.  Second  Edition,  revised,  crown 
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A    EIRST    GREEK    WRITER.  ^preparation. 

CICERO  de  AMICITIA.   With  Notes.  Small 
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Vocabularies.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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Notes  at  the  End.  Crown  8vo.  Books  I.  and  IL,  2s.  6d.  Books  XL 
and  NIL,  2s.  Gd. 

LESSING'S  FABLES.    Arranged  in  order  of 

difficulty.    A  First  German  Reading  Book.   Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


SELECTIONS  from   HAUFF'S  STORIES: 

a  First  German  Reading  Book  for  Schools.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Mullins, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough  College  ;  anil  F.  Stop.u,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

STORIES  in  ATTIC   GREEK.    Forming  a 

Greek  Reading-Book  for  the  use  of  Junior  Forms  in  Schools.  With 
Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Francis  David  Morice,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Rugby  School";  and  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  from  LUCIAN.  With  English 

Notes.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Assistant-Master  at  Clifton  College. 
Second  Edition,  small  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

CAESAR.   DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  I. 

to  III.  Edited,  with  Preface,  Introductions,  Maps,  Plans,  Gram- 
matical, Historical,  and  Geographical  Notes,  Indices,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  &c,  by  J.  H.  Merryweather,  M.A.,  and  C.  C.  Tancock, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Masters  at  Charterhouse  School.   Small  8vo. 
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THE  DISASTER  AT  CABUL. 

THE  disastrous  events  at  Cabal  are  probably  tbe  be- 
ginning of  a  third  Afghan  war.  The  dangerous 
insecurity  of  the  position  of  an  English  Envoy  had  often 
been  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  establishing  a  mission  at 
Cabal ;  but  the  risk  could  only  be  tested  by  experiment, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
were  worth  the  venture.  Only  a  day  or  two  before  the 
late  catastrophe,  Sir  Louis  Cayagxari  announced  by  tele- 
graph that  all  was  well.  It  is  possible  that,  with  charac- 
teristic disregard  of  personal  risk,  he  may  have  thought 
lightly  of  sif^ns  of  danger  which  would  have  impressed  a  man 
of  less  fearless  temper.  The  opponents  of  Lord  Lttton's 
policy  will  regret  their  melancholy  triumph.  The  whole, 
and  more  than  the  whole,  of  the  task  which  seemed  to  be 
accomplished  must  be  begun  again,  and  the  new  struggle 
can  scarcely  be  terminated,  like  the  late  one,  by  a  simple 
agreement  or  treaty.  The  advance  on  Cabul  ought  to  be 
comparatively  easy,  as  soon  as  sufficient  transport  can 
be  collected,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  passes  are 
already  occupied,  but  the  siege  of  the  capital  may  be  a 
considerable  enterprise ;  and,  even  if  Cabul  is  taken,  it 
will  require  an  army  to  hold  it  through  the  winter. 
Nevertheless,  the  Viceroy  will  be  compelled  to  under- 
take the  enterprise,  if  he  is  assured  by  his  military 
advisers  that  it  is  practicable.  It  would  be  more  danger- 
ous to  acquiesce  in  the  defeat  of  English  policy  than  to 
avenge  it ;  and  the  best  authorities  have  always  main- 
tained that  an  Afghan  army  is  not  formidable  in  the 
held.  For  the  present  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  late  campaign  and  the  Treaty  of 
Gnndamuk  will  have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  new 
disaster.  The  progress  of  economic  improvement  must 
also  be  rudely  interrupted  ;  and  it  may  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  afford  further  financial  aid  to  the  Indian  Treasury. 
The  possible  effect  of  the  disaster  on  the  prospects  of 
political  parties  at  home  has  at  this  moment  only  a 
secondary  interest.  Of  all  the  undertakings  of  the  present 
Government,  the  Afghan  war  alone  appeared  to  have 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  a  well-considered  policy. 
For  the  unexpected  result  the  Ministers  will  be  held 
responsible,  as  they  reasonably  claimed  the  credit  of  the 
recent  peace.  The  tragedy  which  has  occurred  at  Cabul 
is  more  important  than  the  opinions  which  may  be  formed 
by  Parliament  or  by  the  constituencies. 

The  suspicions  which  were  suggested  by  the  first  report 
of  the  outbreak  at  Cabal  will  soon  be  corrected  or  con- 
firmed. It  was  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  Ameer 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  despatching  messengers 
with  letters  to  the  English  outposts  at  a  time  when  he  was 
professedly  unable  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  English 
Envoy.  One  of  the  first  despatches  ended  with  the  alarming 
statement  that  the  Residency  was  on  fire,  and  the  Amebr 
appeared  not  to  have  made  any  previous  attempt  to  effect 
a  rescue.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  mutiny  of  the 
troops  require  explanation.  It  seems  improbable  that 
Afghan  regiments  should  demand  from  the  English 
representative  payment  of  arrears  due  from  the  Ameer. 
A  few  months  ago  the  troops  of  another  Eastern  potentate 
raised  a  disturbance  on  similar  pretexts,  with  the  result 
of  enabling  the  native  ruler  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
unwelcome  control  of  European  officials.  It  would  be  prema- 
ture to  compare  the  conduct  of  Yakoob  with  that  of  the  late 


Khedive  of  Egypt ;  and  it  would  on  all  accounts  be  gra- 
tifying to  learn  that  he  is  faithful  to  his  recent  engage- 
ments. It  might  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  select  among 
his  kinsmen  a  pretender  who  would  promise  obedience  in 
return  for  promotion  to  a  vacant  throne  ;  but  the  experi- 
ence of  the  attempt  to  restore  Shah  Soojah  offers  no 
encouragement  to  any  enterprise  of  the  kind.  An  English 
nominee  could  only  bo  maintained  in  power  by  external 
support,  and  Yakoob  was  thought  by  circumstances  and 
character  more  likely  than  any  competitor  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  Government.  The 
object  of  preserving  Afghanistan  as  an  independent 
State  seems  to  have  become  almost  impracticable.  The 
alliance  which  lasted  for  some  years  during  the  reign 
of  Dost  Mahommed  was  only  secured  by  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Ameer  himself,  founded  on  successive  ex- 
perience of  the  friendship  and  the  hostility  of  his  power- 
ful neighbour.  The  good  will  of  Shere  Ali  might  have 
been  secured  and  retained  if  Lord  Lawrence  and  his 
successors  had  been  disposed  to  pay  the  price  which  he 
required  ;  and  Lord  Inorthbrook's  remonstrance  against 
the  imprisonment  of  Yakoob  Khan  by  his  father  might 
have  been  thought  to  establish  a  personal  claim  on  his 
good  will. 

If  it  becomes  just  and  necessary  to  make  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  present  Ameer  an  object  of  the  war  which 
seems  inevitable,  great  embarrassment  may  arise  from  the 
claims  of  a  pretender  who  will  not  in  any  event  be 
supported  by  English  influence.  The  vague  dynastic 
rules  of  Afghan  succession  render  it  impossible  to 
recognize  any  title  except  on  grounds  of  policy. 
Abdur-Rahmax,  a  cousin  of  Yakoob  Khan,  has  always 
considered  himself  as  the  lawful  heir  of  Dost 
Mahommed;  and  he  has  often  solicited  Russian  aid 
for  the  recovery  of  the  dominions  which  he  claims.  He 
has  now  for  some  years  lived  under  Russian  protec- 
tion with  high  military  rank  and  a  considerable  pension, 
but  his  protectors  have  not  hitherto  undertaken  to  sup- 
port his  pretensions.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  Rus- 
sian Governor  of  Turkestan  organized  an  army  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  an  invasion  of  India,  he  thought  it 
more  expedient  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  reigning 
Ameer  than  to  threaten  him  by  offering  encouragement  to 
a  competitor.  If  Yakoob  Khan  should  be  dethroned  as  a 
result  of  the  insurrection  at  Cabul,  it  can  scarcely  bo  ex- 
pected that  the  Russian  Government  should  not  endeavour 
to  exercise  some  influence  over  the  succession.  It  is  true 
that  Count  Schouvaloff  lately  renewed  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury the  agreement  by  which  the  Russian  Government  dis- 
claimed interference  in  Afghan  affairs  ;  but  since  that 
time  the  Professor  of  International  Law  at  St.  Petersburg 
has  published  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  the  compact  was 
conditional  on  the  continued  existence  of  Afghanistan  as 
an  independent  State.  The  writer,  who  of  course  disclaims 
official  inspiration,  contends  that  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Gundamuk  the  Indian  Government  at  the  same 
time  deprived  Afghanistan  of  independence  and  abrogated 
the  Russian  agreement.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
contention  of  M.  Martens  is  adopted  by  his  Government ; 
but  the  decisions  of  the  Russian  Government  on  questions 
of  policy  are  often  foreshadowed  by  professedly  irresponsi- 
ble writers.  Aisdur-Rahman,  like  many  other  members  of 
the  Barukzve  family,  possesses  military  ability;  and  ho 
would  probably  find  adherents  among  the  Afghan  chiefs. 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  the  English  Government  to 
recognize  a  pretender  who  had  been  a  Russian  guest  and 
pensioner. 

The  complications  which  have  now  arisen  are  not  with- 
out many  precedents  both  in  English  nnd  Russian  experience. 
Several  States  both  in  India  and  Central  Asia  have  for- 
feited their  nominal  independence  by  insurrections  directed 
against  the  paramount  Power.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
termine whether  the  actual  ruler  has  countenanced  dis- 
turbance and  intrigue ;  but  his  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  defend  his  position  has  generally  led  to  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  Within  the  natural  limits  of  India 
a  province  is  for  the  most  part  more  conveniently  managed 
than  an  ostensibly  independent  State;  but  no  prudent 
Indian  politician  has  at  any  time  desired  the  possession 
of  Afghanistan.  The  warlike  and  turbulent  inhabitants 
of  a  barren  territory  are  not  likely  at  any  time  to  become 
docile  subjects.  The  revenue  of  the  country  would 
scarcely  in  any  circumstances  cover  the  expense  of  main- 
taining internal  order  and  providing  against  foreign  in- 
vasion. It  is  not  certain  that  the  annexation  of  Afghanistan, 
which  would  bring  the  English  and  Russian  possessions  into 
immediate  contact,might  noton  the  whole  facilitate  themain- 
tenance  of  peaceful  relations.  The  ingenious  device  of  a 
neutral  zone  between  the  two  Empires  seems  to  have  become 
impi'acticable  before  it  has  been  fully  tried.  There  is  perhaps 
little  advantage  at  the  present  moment  in  anticipating  the 
difficulties  which  may  occur  after  a  successful  advance  on 
Cabul.  More  immediate  canses  of  anxiety  will  sufficiently 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  English  and  Indian  Govern- 
ments. It  may  be  hoped  that  the  dispersion  of  the  troops 
has  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  deprived  the  Viceroy 
of  the  immediate  disposal  of  a  sufficient  force.  Candahar, 
which  had  only  been  evacuated  a  few  days  before,  is 
already  reoccupied,  and  the  army  is  within  a  few 
marches  of  Jellalabad.  The  Government  appears  to  have 
wisely  determined  to  threaten  Cabul  from  different  sides  ; 
but  the  actual  advance  will  probably  be  made  by  one 
or  two  passes.  All  the  plans  of  campaign  which 
are  now  required  must  have  been  made  some  months 
ago,  when  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  Ameer 
was  disposed  to  negotiate.  As  usual,  the  principal 
difficulties  will  be  those  of  supply.  The  commissariat 
arrangements  for  the  late  campaign  have  probably 
been  suspended,  and  there  may  be  no  adequate 
facility  for  providing  supplies  or  beasts  of  burden.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  march  on  Cabul  is  to  begin  immediately, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  operation  is  practicable.  None 
of  the  generals  who  will  hold  the  principal  commands  are 
novices  in  the  duties  which  they  will  now  be  required  to 
discharge.  They  are  all  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  which  they  must  encounter,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  advance  they  will  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  ground.  Success  may  be  anticipated  with  reason- 
able confidence  ;  but  nothing  in  war  is  certain,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  anticipate  possible  disappointment. 
Scarcely  any  event  which  can  happen  will  cause  a  more 
painful  surprise  than  the  sudden  insui-rection  at  Cabul. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  AT  EXETER. 

AS  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  a  son  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  Exeter  at  the  next 
election,  it  was  even  more  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  Conservative  working-men  of  the  city  than 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  render  a  similar  service  to  a  young 
friend  at  Chester ;  but  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  though 
he  is  both  well  informed  and  fluent,  is  not  so  copious  and 
ready  an  orator  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  defence  is  less  ex- 
citing than  attack.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  omission  in 
the  Exeter  speech  which  ought  to  have  been  supplied  ;  and 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  nothing  new  or  striking  to  say.  He  was  perhaps 
well  advised  in  passing  lightly  over  the  topic  which  at  pre- 
sent engrosses  universal  and  exclusive  attention.  He  pro- 
bably knew  nothing  more  than  his  hearers  of  the  causes  or 
probable  consequences  of  the  great  Cabul  disaster ;  and 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  anticipate  the  censure  which 
will  be  directed  against  the  Government,  as  soon  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  have  found  time  to  profit  by  an 
unexpected  opportunity.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  forebodings  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Government 
have  been  verified  by  events,  and  that  the  most  com- 
plete   success   of  the    Ministerial  policy   has  resulted 


in  grievous  misfortune.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  knows, 
in  common  with  politicians  of  far  less  experience,  that  a 
Govei'nment  is  always  held  responsible  for  defeat  and 
failure.  The  majority,  indeed,  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  remain  faithful  to  the  Government  which  it  has 
uniformly  supported  ;  but  in  their  election  speeches  the 
oi-ators  of  the  Opposition  will  find  a  new  illusti'ation  of 
their  arguments  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  once  more  appealed  to  the 
feeling  of  national  pride  which  had,  as  he  suggested, 
been  neglected  and  discouraged  by  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  the  present  Government ;  but  the  effect  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  Afghan  war  on  Asiatic  opinion 
or  imagination  has  for  the  time  been  neutralized.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  contented  himself  with  the  assertion 
that  the  influence  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe 
had  been  re-established  by  his  Government.  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Grant  Duff  was  complaining  at  the 
other  end  of  the  island  that  the  Ministers  had  compromised 
the  honour  and  interests  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  ordinary  persons,  either  at  Exeter  or  at 
Nairn,  are  now  inclined  to  share  the  inexhaustible  interest 
which  well-informed  members  of  Parliament  find  in  discuss- 
ing the  Berlin  Memorandum,  or  even  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  who  represents  a 
cluster  of  boroughs,  that  he  has  no  lack  of  matter  for  suc- 
cessive speeches  to  different  sections  of  his  constituency. 
At  one  place  he  delivered  an  invective  against  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government ;  at  the  next  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress he  propounded  an  economic  policy  which  will  per- 
haps be  adopted  by  his  party  ;  and  his  latest  speech  con- 
tains a  more  elaborate  disquisition  on  foreign  affairs.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  not  likely  to  pledge  himself  and 
his  party  to  new  methods  of  dealing  with  landed  property. 
He  referred,  indeed,  to  the  Agricultural  Commission  with 
the  expression  of  a  conventional  hope  that  its  inquiries 
would  throw  light  on  the  causes  of  agricultural  distress. 
The  Government  deserves  credit  for  a  judicious  and 
impartial  selection  of  Commissioners ;  but  no  statistics 
which  can  be  collected  will  materially  affect  legislation. 
The  supportei's  and  opponents  of  the  practice  of  subdivi- 
sion of  land  will  retain  their  respective  opinions,  especially 
as  it  will  bo  impossible  to  prove  that  a  system  which  has 
long  coincided  with  great  prosperity  has  been  the  cause  of 
later  depression.  .  Mr.  Chaplin's  lamentations  over  the 
competition  of  foreign  produce  will  sound  to  farmers  more 
plausible  than  any  complaint  that  large  estates  and  large 
farms  have  produced  unusually  low  prices.  It  is  often  the 
business  of  Ministers  to  utter  conventional  commonplaces. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  not  being  at  present  encumbered  with 
the  responsibility  of  office,  is  at  liberty  to  deduce  sanguine 
and  surprising  inferences  from  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Chaplin's  Commission.  It  seems  that  either  Mr. 
Chaplin's  motion  or  the  subsequent  nomination  of  the 
Commissioners  was  made  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  from 
that  auspicious  era  Mr.  Grant  Duff  confidently  an- 
nounces that  future  genei'ations  will  date,  not  only  the 
birth  of  the  American  Republic,  but  an  organic  im- 
provement in  the  English  law  of  land.  It  is  fiossible 
that  the  Opposition,  which  has  long  been  in  search  of  a 
subject  for  agitation,  may  after  all  postpone  disestablish- 
ment and  household  suffrage  in  counties,  while  it  devotes 
itself  to  the  abolition  or  limitation  of  settlements  and 
entails.  Comprehensive  measures  of  the  kind,  proposed 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  popular,  might  possibly 
be  largely  beneficial ;  but  it  is  at  present  uncertain 
whether  the  farmers  really  care  for  changes  in  the  tenure 
of  land.  They  would  be  at  least  as  unwilling  as  land- 
owners to  join  Mr.  Grant  Doff  in  creating  or  en- 
couraging a  peasant  proprietary.  Like  many  other 
theorists  on  land,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  has  apparently 
not  yet  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  object  which 
he  desires  to  pursue.  After  denouncing  both  the  law 
and  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  he  spoke  favourably  of 
large  estates,  which  can  be  kept  together  by  no  other 
system.  The  law  might  perhaps  be  safely  abolished  ;  but 
the  whole  fabric  of  political  society  in  England  is  founded 
on  the  custom.  The  great  landowners,  who,  like  Tar- 
quin's  poppies,  now  invito  envy  and  spoliation,  would  be 
in  a  less  insecure  position  if  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
more  abundant  undergrowth  of  smaller  proprietors. 

The  Ministerial  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
naturally  thinks  more  of  the  present  state  of  Parliament 
than  of  economic  projects.  None  of  his  colleagues  or 
rivals  have  suffered  so  keenly  and  so  constantly  from  ob- 
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strnction ;  and  it  is  perhaps  in  the  cheerful  temper  pro- 
duced by  the  early  part  of  the  recess  that  he  persuades 
himself  that  the  evil  is  superficial  and  temporary.  He 
may  also  be  conscious  that  he  has  not  acquired  a  repirta- 
tion  for  skill  or  vigour  in  dealing  with  the  nuisance. 
Even  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke  with  great  bitter- 
ness of  the  occasional  support  which  the  Irish  nialig- 
nants  receive  from  a  few  conspicuous  members  of  the 
Liberal  party.  By  their  aid  Mr.  Parxell  and  his  associates 
have  been  enabled  occasionally  to  disguise  the  purpose 
and  character  of  their  proceedings ;  and  they  have  since 
the  prorogation  been  assured  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  that 
thev  are  comparatively  innocent  of  obstruction,  and  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  himself  is  the  chief  offender.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  furious  injustice  of  faction  should 
provoke  a  quiet  and  serious  protest.  Perhaps  if  the  dis- 
solution is  postponed,  and  if  the  obstinate  perversity  of  the 
last  Session  is  repeated,  the  Liberal  party  may  suffer  at 
the  election  for  the  ill-judged  complicity  of  a  few  of  its 
members  with  the  Irish  obstructives.  The  constituencies, 
tolerant  of  many  things,  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to 
countenance  an  alliance  with  the  professed  assailants  of 
the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  In  one  large  Lancashire  borough 
the  Liberal  candidate  has  already  bought  the  support  of  the 
Irish  factory  hands  by  a  scandalous  undertaking  to  vote  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  feasibility  of  Home  Rule.  It  is  probably 
intended  to  evade  the  performance  of  an  unscrupulous 
promise  ;  but  the  pledge  will  be  duly  exacted.  "Within  the 
last  few  years  the  same  kind  of  dishonesty  has  been  prac- 
tised in  different  places  with  varying  success  ;  but  Home 
Rule  has  since  more  plainly  disclosed  its  real  meaning  and 
character.  Mr.  Ben  and  his  allies  pursued  an  object  so 
obviously  unattainable  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  risk 
in  yielding  to  their  pressure.  Mr.  Parxell  is  now  the  true 
leader  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  though  they  are  officially 
represented  by  a  comparatively  moderate  politician.  Eng- 
lish candidates  who  pledge  themselves  to  a  conditional 
agreement  with  Mr.  Parxell  affect  to  regard  as  an  open 
question  the  separation  of  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  and 
the  forcible  expropriation  of  Irish  landowners.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  opinions  so  ostensibly  revolutionary  and  so 
thoroughly  insincere  can  be  profitable  to  those  who  pi'ofess 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  near  approach  of  a  general  election, 
the  issues  on  which  the  contest  is  to  turn  are  yet  un- 
settled ;  nor  can  the  Liberal  party  agree  on  a  profession 
of  political  faith  until  it  is  known  whether  foreign  and 
Indian  questions  may  not  occupy  the  general  attention,  to 
the  exclusion  for  the  time  of  domestic  projects  of  change. 
No  definite  answer  has  after  an  interval  of  two  years  been 
returned  to  the  invitation  which  Lord  Harttngtox  too 
hastily  addressed  to  the  assailants  of  the  Scotch  Establish- 
ment. The  great  majority  of  Liberals  deprecate  an  im- 
mediate attack  on  the  English  Church,  in  the  fear  that 
the  agitation  might  divide  their  own  party,  as  it  would 
certainly  consolidate  all  Conservative  forces.  There  will  be 
less  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  promising 
an  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties;  but  on 
this  point  also  interests  are  likely  to  conflict,  because  the 
farmers,  whom  the  Liberal  leaders  are  judiciously  courting, 
extremely  dislike  the  transfer  to  their  labourers  of  the  control 
over  the  representation  of  the  counties.  Great  difficulties  will 
arise  in  the  redistribution  of  scats  which  will  necessarily 
follow  equalization  of  the  franchise.  No  party  will  will- 
ingly alienate  the  small  boroughs  which  are  threatened 
with  extinction  as  soon  as  towns  become  electorally  in- 
distinguishable from  rural  districts.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  said  nothing  at  Exeter  of  the  scheme  which  he  has 
promised  to  introduce  for  the  allotment  to  new  consti- 
tuencies of  the  seats  which  are  now  considered  vacant.  He 
possibly  regrets  that  he  has  undertaken  an  embarrassing 
enterprise.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  composed  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  members ;  and  any  selection  of  new  constituencies 
will  offend  disappointed  rivals.  The  Government  will 
never-theless  probably  persevere,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
half-a-dozen  seats. 


THE  EDUCATION  CONTROVERSY  IN  BELGIUM. 

THE  Belgians  have  lately  had  an  education  controversy 
which  has  excited  scarcely  less  passion  than  the 
famous  measure  of  which  M.  Ferry  is  tho  author.  It  may 
oeem    strantrc    at    first  sight  that  this  should  be  the 


case.  The  Belgian  Education  Act  certainly  looks  but  a 
small  matter  by  the  side  of  the  Perry  Bill.  It  cannot 
in  strictness  be  said  to  involve  any  vital  question  of  prin- 
ciple. A  very  great  practical  change  is  undoubtedly  effected 
by  it  ;  but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  on  the  surface 
why  it  should  produce  the  peculiar  bitterness  which  it 
has  in  fact  lufG  behind  it,  or  whyT  the  contest  should 
bo  carried  on  with  a  parade  of  spiritual  censures  not 
unworthy  of  the  middle  ages.  The  system  of  elemen- 
tary education  set  up  in  Belgium  in  1842  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  first  draft  of  the  English  Educa- 
tion Act.  Mr.  Forster's  original  intention  was  that 
local  authorities  should  have  power  to  help  voluntary 
schools  out  of  the  rates  ;  and  the  communal  authorities  in 
Belgium  could,  if  they  pleased,  adopt  a  voluntary  school 
instead  of  starting  one  of  their  own.  In  a  country  where 
religious  distinctions  are  very  sharply  drawn,  and  whero 
political  questions  are  treated  as  subservient  to,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  religious  questions,  a  great  number  of  communes 
chose  to  do  this.  Thus  three  classes  of  schools  existed 
in  Belgium  side  by  side.  There  were  communal  schools 
maintained  by  the  civil  authorities ;  there  were  clerical 
schools  adopted  by  the  civil  authorities  ;  and  there  were 
clerical  schools  set  up  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  civil 
authorities.  By  the  new  law  these  three  classes  will 
be  reduced  to  two.  Tho  communes  will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  adopt  clerical  schools.  The  Church  will 
be  at  liberty  to  establish  rival  schools  as  at  present ; 
but  in  every  commune  there  will  be  a  State  school 
maintained  by  the  civil  authorities  in  which  the  teachers 
will  necessarily  be  laymen.  At  the  same  time  the  State 
does  not  wish  to  provoke  the  clergy  to  set  up  rival 
schools.  The  authors  of  the  new  Act  are  apparently 
of  opinion  that  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Church 
will  be  met  by  the  provision  which  assigns  to  ministers 
of  all  religions  a  place  in  the  schools  in  which  they 
may  give  religious  instruction  after  school  hours.  Such 
a  system  may  be  plausible  enough,  and  not  open  to  any 
absolute  objection  in  point  of  principle ;  yet  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  has  been  contemptuously  rejected  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  for  its  effect  will  simply  be 
to  turn  the  parish  priest  out  of  a  great  number  of  schools 
in  wrhich  he  has  hitherto  been  virtually  master. 

The  Church  party  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself  in 
this  controversy,  but  its  position  would  be  stronger  if  the 
argument  were  pitched  in  a  somewhat  lower  strain.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Belgian  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  that  "  to  her  is  committed 
"  the  education  of  youth.  Ite,  docete — '  Go  and  teach  all 
"  '  nations  ' — was  the  command  of  Christ,  not  to  the  State, 
"  but  to  the  Church ;  and  the  Church  would  be  untrue 
"  to  her  divine  mission  if  she  ceased  to  claim  the  right 
"  of  teaching  conferred  not  by  man,  but  by  God."  It  is 
possible  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  commission,  and  yet 
to  deny  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  bear  the  comprehensive 
meaning:  now  attached  to  it.  The  command  to  teach  all 
nations  must  naturally  have  reference  to  that  special  know- 
ledge of  which  the  Church  claims  to  have  exclusive  pos- 
session. "Ite,  docete"  could  hardly  have  been  meant 
to  include  music  or  modern  languages ;  and.  if  so,  why 
should  it  any  more  include  reading  and  writing  ?  Among 
the  educated  classes  the  most  orthodox  parent  does  not 
insist  that  instruction  in  all  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion shall  be  given  by  teachers  of  the  same  religion  with 
himself ;  and  in  theory  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Church  from  being  equally  tolerant  where  elementary 
education  is  concerned.  On  the  simple  principle  of  divi- 
sion of  labour,  it  may  be  convenient  at  one  time  and  in 
one  place  to  have  instruction  in  religious  and  secular 
knowledge  given  by  the  same  teacher,  and  at  another  time 
and  in  another  place  to  have  it  given  by  different  teachers. 
But,  though  the  change  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
system  may  be  theoretically  defensible  even  on  the  strictest 
Catholic  theory  of  education,  it  is  plain  that  the  result 
of  the  change  may  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  tho  moral 
hold  of  the  Church  upon  the  community.  The  priest  in- 
vested with  the  right  to  come  into  the  village  school 
whenever  he  likes,  and  to  do  pretty  much  what  he  likes 
when  he  comes  there,  is  a  very  much  more  important 
and  influential  person  than  the  priest  excluded  from  the 
school  during  school  hours,  and  only  allowed  to  take 
his  turn  with  other  ministers  of  religion  in  attract- 
ing, if  possible,  the  voluntary  attendance  of  children 
after  school  hours.  Such  a  change  involves  a  diminu- 
tion, not  only  of  prestige,  but  of  opportunities  of  religious 
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and  moral  influence ;  and,  as  such,  the  Belgian  clergy 
may  naturally  and  justly  dislike  and  disapprove  it. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  dislike,  or  even 
active  opposition,  and  such  measures  as  those  which  the 
bishops  appear  about  to  resort  to  in  Belgium.  There 
are  many  things  of  which  on  strict  Catholic  theory 
the  Church  might  highly  disapprove,  to  which  she  submits 
nevertheless  with  a  fairly  good  grace.  Indeed,  in  modern 
Europe,  if  excommunication  were  to  be  inflicted  for  all 
those  acts  against  which  the  bishops  have  from  time  to 
time  protested,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  civil  officer  left 
in  communion  with  the  Church.  Rome  has  often  accepted 
quite  as  hard  terms  from  the  State  as  those  which  are  now 
offered  to  it  by  the  Belgian  Government ;  and  there  seems 
no  abstract  reason  why  it  should  offer  a  stouter  resistance 
in  the  present  instance  than  in  many  others  in  which  it 
has  thought  it  wiser  to  give  way. 

The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  this  particular  con- 
test between  Church  and  State  is  carried  on  probably  ex- 
plain the  apparent  inconsistency.  Parties  in  Belgium 
are  balanced  with  extraordinary  nicety.  The  majority 
which  so  long  supported  a  clerical  Cabinet  was  exceedingly 
small,  and  the  last  election  changed  but  very  few  votes, 
though  it  changed  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  turn  out 
the  Ministry.  The  consequence  naturally  is  that  the 
clergy  do  not  believe  that  ultimate  victory  is  impossible  ; 
and,  not  believing  this,  they  are  resolved  to  do  nothing 
which  shall  make  ultimate  victory  impossible.  Now  of 
all  the  things  that  tend  to  do  this,  acquiescence  in 
defeat  is  the  most  certain.  The  man  who  knows  when 
he  is  beaten  is  not  the  man  to  reverse  his  beating.  If 
the  Belgian  clergy  were  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  new  law  would  remain  in  force,  there  would  probably 
be  no  talk  about  excommunicating  those  who  put  it 
into  execution.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  quite 
appreciates  the  impolicy  of  useless  resistance  to  irre- 
versible facts.  There  is,  in  theory,  no  fundamental  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  law,  nothing  which  the  Church  would  not  readily 
endure  and  make  the  best  of  if  she  were  assured  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  putting  matters  on  any  other  foot- 
ing. At  the  same  time  the  old  state  of  things  was  very 
much  more  favourable  to  the  clergy  than  the  state  of 
things  which  has  just  been  created.  The  clergy  enjoyed  far 
greater  influence  under  it,  and  they  paid  less  for  the  influ- 
ence they  enjoyed.  Consequently,  if  they  see  any  chance 
of  regaining  what  they  have  lost,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they 
should  be  determined  not  to  throw  that  chance  away  by  too 
speedy  submission  to  what  may  turn  out  not  to  be  really 
inevitable.  That  they  should  think  that  such  a  chance 
exists  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  by 
how  small  a  majority  the  Bill  was  carried,  and  how  closely 
the  even  balance  of  parties  which  exists  in  the  Legislature 
is  reproduced  in  the  country.  A  very  small  addition  on 
one  side,  or  a  very  small  secession  from  the  other,  would 
be  enough  to  undo  the  result  of  the  last  election. 
Whether  it  would  equally  undo  the  legislation  which 
has  followed  upon  the  last  election  is  perhaps  another 
question  ;  but  in  a  country  where  parties  are  much  more 
logical  than  in  England,  and  where  compromise  is  almost 
unknown,  the  clergy  may  be  excused  if  their  hopes  do  not 
stop  short  even  of  this. 


AMERICAN  ELECTIONEERING. 

THE  most  important  of  recent  political  events  in  the 
United  States  is  the  election  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date as  Governor  of  California.  The  Kearney  party  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  some  of  the  minor  elections,  but  the 
attention  of  the  voters  was  probably  concentrated  on 
the  principal  contest.  The  new  Governor,  who  was 
formerly  a  Baptist  minister,  probably  profited  by  the  out- 
rageous attempt  of  one  of  his  opponents  to  murder  him 
on  the  eve  of  his  election ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  more  respectable  of  the  two  regular  parties  still 
controls  the  State.  Extravagant  language,  and  even 
alarming  acts,  mean  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  civilized  country.  The  enactment  by  the  people 
of  California  of  a  Constitution  which  seemed  to  con- 
tain a  large  admixture  of  communism  has  apparently  left 
things  as  they  were  before.  Kearney  and  his  associates 
loudly  declared  war  against  property,  or  at  least  against 
large  accumulations  of  wealth  ;  but  in  the  most  active  and 
commercial  of  nations  the  instinct  of  ownership  is  stronger 


than  any  State  Constitution.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
the  infant  community  of  San  Francisco  relieved  itself  from 
discredit  and  from  serious  danger  by  hanging,  with  much  re*- 
gularity  of  procedure,  though  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  law,  a  gang  of  reprobates  who  had  managed  to 
acquire  office  and  local  power.  The  citizens  of  California, 
who  have  ever  since  been  proud  of  the  exploit,  will  not  be 
disposed  to  allow  the  prevalence  of  anarchy  beyond  cer- 
tain limits.  It  is  possible  that  the  sweeping  provisions 
of  the  new  Constitution  may  in  some  cases  have  been 
directed  against  real  abuses  which  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  foreign  observers.  The  popular  jealousy  of  Rail- 
way Companies  and  of  other  large  commercial  associations 
is  probably  to  a  certain  extent  justified  by  their  misuse 
of  their  powers.  California  suffers  perhaps  more  than  its 
share  from  the  monopolies  which  seem  to  flourish  in  the 
United  States  more  rankly  than  in  Europe.  Irregular 
methods  of  displaying  resentment  are  becoming  obsolete. 
Lynch  law,  which  was  formerly  applied  to  the  prevention 
of  intolerable  wrong,  seems  to  have  become  obsolete  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  The  would-be  assassin,  who 
was  previously  regarded  as  an  estimable  citizen,  has  been 
consigned  to  prison,  where  his  life  is  at  present  safe  against 
popular  violence.  As  he  is  opposed  to  the  dominant 
party,  his  offence  will  probably  be  punished  as  it  de- 
serves. 

The  city  of  Yazoo  in  Mississippi  has  been  the  scene  of 
a  political  murder  which  proves  that  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  lawless  violence  is  still  not  uncommon. 
One  Dixon,  known  as  a  Democratic  leader,  had  deserted  his 
party, and  had  become  an  agitator  amongthenegroes.  A  more 
consistent  Democrat,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  personal 
quarrel  with  the  seceder,  made  up  his  mind,  apparently  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  his  friends,  to  shoot  Dixon, 
and  he  executed  his  intention.  The  assassin  was  admitted 
to  bail,  probably  on  the  understanding  that  the  prosecu- 
tion would  not  be  carried  further  ;  but  he  incurred  some 
disapproval  even  among  his  own  party  because  he  had  not 
warned  his  victim  of  his  design.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  even  in  the  Southern  States  atrocities  of  the  kind  are 
of  daily  occurrence ;  but  the  habit  of  carrying  arms 
renders  acts  of  violence  too  common,  and  the  murder  of 
political  opponents  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  private  war. 
The  American  papers  perhaps  exaggerate  the  roughness 
of  Southern  society  by  the  appreciative  playfulness  of 
their  comments  on  shocking  crimes.  When  an  outrage  is 
reported  in  calm  and  ordinary  language  without  any  ex- 
pression of  surprise  or  of  reprobation,  exceptional  oc- 
currences are  naturally  supposed  to  be  customary  and 
common.  In  the  Northern  States  the  assassination  of 
political  opponents  is  as  wholly  unknown  as  in  England. 
Dixon  may  perhaps,  if  he  made  himself  a  leader  of  negro 
malcontents,  have  been  regarded  as  a  traitor  and  apostate. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  whites,  since  they  have  re- 
covered their  natural  supremacy,  entertain  friendly  feel- 
ing to  the  coloured  race  ;  but  a  renewal  of  the  contest  for 
political  power  would  arouse  angry  passions. 

The  defeat  of  the  Working-Man's  party  in  California  is 
thought  to  have  impaired  General  Butler's  chances  of 
success  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  not  during  the  present 
contest  renewed  the  professions  of  communistic  doctrine 
with  which  he  appealed  during  his  former  canvass  to  the 
malcontent  part  of  the  population.  Kearney  has  not  been 
invited  on  the  present  occasion  to  support  a  con- 
genial ally.  Only  a  few  years  ago  General  Butler  was  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  Congress,  and  his  influence 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Dana  to  the  office  of  American  Minister  in  London. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  retained  or  recovered  the 
support  of  some  of  his  former  friends ;  and  his  candida- 
ture is  thought  sufficiently  formidable  to  induce  the  re- 
spectable Republicans  to  be  unusually  careful  in  their 
choice  of  a  nominee.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
whether  a  minority  of  Republicans,  with  the  aid  of  Demo- 
crats, inflationists,  and  agitators  in  general,  will  be  able  to 
elect  a  politician  who  is  not  generally  esteemed  or  trusted. 
If  General  Butler  becomes  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  it 
is  understood  that  he  will  also  be  a  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  will  become  the 
nominee  either  of  the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats,  and  it 
has  never  yet  been  found  possible  in  a  Presidential 
contest  to  assert  to  any  profitable  purpose  the  claims  of  a, 
third  party.  The  Working-Man's  party,  though  in  some 
districts  it  is  both  numerous  and  noisy,  forms  but  an 
insignificant  minority  in  the  Union  at  large.    It  is  one  of 
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the  elements  of  American  stability  that  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  popnlation  lives  on  wages,  and  it  is  said 
that,  notwithstanding  the  deference  of  politicians  to  a 
well-organized  class,  no  working-man  has  any  chance  of 
office.  The  advocates  of  debasement  of  the  currency  in 
the  form  either  of  paper  or  of  silver  are  perhaps  more 
powerful ;  but  they  will  find  some  Republican  candidates 
and  many  Democrats  who  will  affect  concurrence  in  their 
views,  and  they  may  perhaps  hope  that  they  will  be  strong 
enough  to  control  the  Government. 

According  to  a  recent  rumour,  General  Grant,  who  is  now 
in  China,  has  declared  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  He  would  nevertheless  of  course  be  at  liberty 
to  accept  an  invitation  which  may  not  improbably  be  offered. 
The  Republican  leaders  are,  in  the  absence  of  their  former 
chief,  using  their  best  endeavours  to  promote  their  own 
several  claims.  Mr.  Conkling  lately  reasserted  his  influence 
at  New  York  by  defeating  an  attack  on  the  system  of  the 
Custom  House;  Mr.  Blaine  also  hopes  to  retrieve  the  defeat 
which  he  suffered  at  the  last  election.  The  most  active  of 
all  the  Republican  candidates  is  Mr.  Sherman,  who  disposes, 
for  the  purpose  of  his  canvass,  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Treasury.  Experienced  managers  of  elections  doubt  the 
prudence  of  allowing  a  candidate  to  deliver  a  series  of  poli- 
tical speeches;  but  Mr.  Schukz,  one  of  the  most  generally 
respected  among  the  members  of  the  Senate,  has  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  any  one  of  the  three  Republican  veterans  in 
the  field  will  excite  popular  enthusiasm.  The  friends  of 
General  Grant,  who  are  not  likely  to  accept  his  modest 
disclaimer,  probably  regard  without  dissatisfaction  the 
number  of  Republican  competitors.  The  delegates  at  next 
year's  Convention  will  have  no  strong  reason  for  preferring 
Sherman  to  Blaine,  or  either  to  Conkling  ;  and  they  are 
not  unlikely  to  feel  that  General  Grant  is  more  dis- 
tinguishable from  rival  candidates  than  the  rest.  The 
prejudice  or  tradition  which  was  supposed  to  render  im- 
possible the  re-election  of  a  President  for  a  third  term  of 
office  has  probably  been  weakened  as  the  possibility  that 
Grant  might  be  nominated  became  more  familiar.  A 
President  in  whose  favour  the  custom  founded  on  the  ex- 
ample of  Washington  was  for  the  first  time  broken  through 
would  be  rendered  more  powerful  by  his  attainment  of  an 
unprecedented  distinction.  General  Grant  might  perhaps 
in  a  third  term  no  longer  be  inclined  to  divide  his  authority 
with  the  managers  of  the  party  in  the  Senate.  The  elec- 
tion of  next  year  will  excite  more  interest  than  the 
nomination  of  either  party.  The  Democrats  had  prob- 
ably a  majority  in  1876,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they 
have  since  become  weaker.  It  appears  that  they  are 
practically  unanimous  in  the  election  of  a  candidate.  Mr. 
Tilden  is  exerting  to  the  utmost  his  great  powers  of 
election  management ;  and  his  adherents  are  gratified  by 
learning  that  a  successful  speculation  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change has  placed  a  sum  of  20o,oooZ.  at  his  disposal  for 
the  purposes  of  the  contest.  Though  there  is  no  bribery 
at  American  elections,  money  is  indispensable  to  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  parties  ;  and  if  Mr.  Tilden 
has  money  of  his  own  to  spare,  he  may  perhaps  compete 
with  advantage  against  the  Republicans,  who  depend 
chiefly  on  the  percentage  which  they  receive  on  the 
salaries  of  office-holders.  The  more  formidable  Tilden  be- 
comes, the  more  likely  will  be  the  selection  of  Grant  as  the 
strongest  Republican  candidate. 


WORKING  OF  THE  PRISONS  ACT. 

THE  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  improvements 
which  have  already  been  effected  under  the  Prisons  Act  of 
9ne  ma^n  object  of  this  measure  was  to  ensure 
uniformity  of  treatment  in  county  and  borough  gaols. 
The  Prisons  Act  of  1865  had  aimed  at  ensuring  this  ;  but 
the  excessive  diversity  of  the  authorities  by  whom  that 
Act  was  administered  had  led  to  a  corresponding  diver- 
sity  in  the  interpretations  put  upon  it.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous instance  of  this  diversity  was  in  the  nature  and  amount 
of  hard  labour  of  the  first  class.  This  was  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  work  at  the  treadwheel,  shot  drill,  capstan, 
stone-breaking,  or  such  other  like  description  of  hard 
bodily  labour  as  may  be  appointed.  The  Medical  Inspector 
of  Prisons  remarks,  in  a  Report  from  which  the  Commis- 
sioners give  extracts,  that  the  intention  of  this  definition 
is  perfectly  clear.     The  treadwheel,  shot  drill,  crank,  and 


"  capstan  belong  to  a  type  of  labour  which  is  so  strongly 
"  differentiated  from  other  types  as  to  be  specific  "  ;  and 
the  words  "  such  other  like  description  of  hard  bodily 
"  labour  "  plainly  mean  that  every  prisoner  sentenced  to 
hard  bodily  labour  "  should  be  employed  upon  this  repug- 
"  nant  description  of  work  during  at  least  a  portion  of 
"  his  sentence."  When  the  county  and  borough  gaols 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Prisons  Commissioners,  it 
was  found  that  the  term  "  hard  labour  of  the  first  class  " 
was  applied,  in  different  prisons,  to  mat- making,  weaving, 
netting,  twine-spinning,  sugar-chopping,  pounding  stone 
into  gravel,  working  at  a  smithy,  and  other  handicrafts. 
There  are  some  prisoners  probably  to  whom  all  work  is 
distasteful ;  but  he  must  be  a  very  impartial  hater  of  work 
to  whom  the  treadwheel  is  not  very  much  more  distasteful 
than  any  of  these  alternatives.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
how  essentially  unequal  sentences  professedly  identical 
become  under  this  system.  A  man  condemned  to  eighteen 
months  of  the  treadwheel  is  in  a  very  different  position 
from  a  man  condemned  to  eighteen  months  of  mat-making. 
And  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  easier  sentence  would 
not  be  passed  on  the  worse  offender,  because  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  varied  with  the  prison,  and  the  decision  to 
which  prison  the  man  should  be  sent  did  not  rest  with  the 
judge  who  had  tried  the  case,  and  who  apportioned  the  sen- 
tence in  some  degree  to  his  estimate  of  the  prisoner's  offence. 
Everything  depended  on  the  fancies  of  particular  Visiting 
Justices.  Where  these  were  severe,  the  sentences  passed 
on  prisoners  were  severe  ;  where  these  were  merciful,  the 
sentences  passed  on  prisoners  were  merciful.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  inquiry,  if  the  materials  for  making  it  were 
forthcoming,  whether  the  number  of  offences  committed  in 
different  districts  varied  with  the  strictness  or  leniency  of 
the  discipline  in  force  in  the  local  prison.  But,  whether 
the  bad  effects  of  inequality  of  treatment  were  or  were  not 
thus  evidently  shown  forth  by  the  result,  the  theoretical 
impropriety  of  it  is  too  clear  to  be  denied.  It  cannot  be 
well  that  the  two  men  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  pre- 
cisely similar  crimes  should  in  fact  undergo  very  dis- 
similar punishments.  If  a  particular  assault  or  robbery 
is  adequately  punished  by  having  to  spend  a  year  in 
twisting  twine,  it  must  be  more  than  adequately  punished 
by  having  to  spend  a  year  on  the  treadwheel.  The 
impropriety  of  meting  out  different  penalties  to  identical 
offences  is  not  affected  by  the  superiority  of  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  punishment.  If  mat-making  is  more 
deterrent  or  more  improving  than  the  treadwheel,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  substituted  for  it.  But  in  that 
case  the  substitution  should  be  general.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  adopted  the  treadwheel  as  the  recognized 
form  of  hard  labour  of  the  first  class,  and  the  crank  or 
capstan  as  the  substitute  for  it  in  those  prisons  in  which 
the  number  of  prisoners  is  not  sufficient  to  employ  a  tread- 
wheel. Dr.  Guy  and  Mr.  Hastings,  to  whom  the  Report 
of  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Prisons  was  referred,  are  of 
opinion  that,  while  absolute  uniformity  in  administering 
hard  labour  is  impossible,  it  can  be  approached  most 
nearly  if  only  one  kind  of  labour  is  used.  They  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  best  kind  of  labour  is  the  treadwheel, 
"  as  being  the  most  exact  in  its  operation,  and  the  least 
"  capable  of  evasion,"  though  they  would  allow  the  crank 
to  be  used  in  prisons  into  which  the  treadwheel  cannot 
easily  be  introduced. 

Another  point  to  which  the  Commissioners  have  use- 
fully given  attention  is  prison  industry.  The  Act  o£ 
1877  provides  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  prisoners 
should  in  part  be  defrayed  by  their  own  labour ;  and 
that  with  this  view,  and  also  with  a  view  to  teaching, 
prisoners  to  gain  honest  livelihoods  when  they  leave 
prison,  they  should  be  instructed  in  useful  trades,  "  so 
"  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  .... 
"  to  the  avoidance  of  undue  pressure  on  or  competition 
"  with  any  particular  trade  or  industry."  Hitherto  this 
condition  has  been  very  imperfectly  satisfied.  There  has 
been  a  very  great  run  on  certain  forms  of  industry,  such 
as  mat-making ;  and,  as  prisoners  cannot  use  more  mats 
than  other  people,  the  produce  of  their  labour  has  neces- 
sarily been  disposed  of  in  the  open  market.  The  Com- 
missioners have  made  it  a  rule  that  the  prison  population 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  supply  its  own  wants ;  and  the 
list  of  things  to  be  made  in  prisons  contains  forty 
articles.  It  is  plain  that,  if  prison  labour  can  be  limited 
to  the  supply  of  the  internal  wants  of  the  prisoners,  the 
danger  of  competing  with  honest  labour  outside  is  re- 
duced almost  to  nothing.   It  merely  means  that  the  prison 
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authorities  are  not  buyers,  and  when  mat-makers  find 
that  the  prison  authorities  have  ceased  to  be  sellers,  they 
will  probably  rest  content  with  the  concession.  To 
supply  the  wants  of  a  population  of  twenty  thousand 
persons,  and  to  supply  them  by  imperfectly  trained 
labour,  will  probably  furnish  a  large  amount  of  prison 
employment,  while  it  will  have  the  further  advantage 
of  accustoming  prisoners  to  many  various  forms  of  in- 
dustry. It  would  be  of  little  service  to  teach  prisoners 
a  trade  which  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  tenth  part 
of  them  at  work  when  they  have  left  prison.  It  is  curious 
that,  while  protests  were  being  made  against  the  compe- 
tition of  prison  labour  in  the  open  market,  several  means 
of  profitably  employing  prisoners  were  neglected.  "  In  33 
"  of  the  still  existing  prisons  bread  was  purchased,  and 
"  not  made  and  baked  in  the  prison.  In  53  the  flour  was 
"  purchased,  not  ground  ;  and  in  no  prison  is  the  oatmeal 
"  ground  in  the  prison."  The  intention  of  the  Commissioners 
is  that  in  future  every  article  used  in  the  prisons  shall,  so 
farasis  possible,  be  made  by  the  prisoners.  If  after  this  there 
is  any  labour  left  unemployed,  they  propose  to  supply 
similar  articles  to  other  branches  of  the  Government  ser- 
vice. By  these  means  the  competition  with  outside  labour 
will  be  spread  over  a  large  number  of  trades,  and  it  will 
be  limited  to  those  traders  who  have  hitherto  supplied 
Government  departments. 

During  the  first  complete  year  of  the  Commissioners' 
control  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  actual  and 
proportional  number  of  deaths  in  prison.  In  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  there  has  been  only  one  case  of 
small-pox,  and  not  a  single  case  of  typhus  or  scarlet  fever. 
This  shows  very  conclusively  how  entirely  the  spread  of 
these  diseases  can  be  prevented  by  careful  regulations.  Of 
typhoid  fever  there  were  fourteen  cases,  five  of  which 
occurred  in  one  px-ison.  These  cases  were  usually  traceable 
to  sanitary  defects  which  were  in  existence  when  the  Com- 
missioners took  over  the  prisons,  and  which  did  not  admit 
of  being  immediately  remedied.  In  one  case  a  prison  had 
for  years  been  supplied  with  water  taken  from  a  river 
at  a  point  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  outfall 
of  the  County  Infirmary,  where  there  has  been  .a  con- 
stant succession  of  typhoid  cases  for  a  long  period.  "  The 
"  discharges  of  these  patients  have  been  washed  down 
"  to  the  prison,  and  then  pumped  up  daily  by  crank, 
"  and  distributed  in  a  diluted  form  to  the  cells."  It 
is  stated  that  the  Commissioners  at  once  ordered  the 
supply  of  this  poisonous  water  to  be  stopped ;  but,  for  any- 
thing that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  practice  of  poison- 
ing the  water  still  goes  on.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  name  of 
the  County  Infirmary  in  question  is  not  given.  There  is 
something  unusually  disgraceful  in  the  continuous  pollution 
of  water  by  an  institution  the  authorities  of  which  ought  to 
set  an  example  of  taking  all  possible  precautions  against 
the  spread  of  disease.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  would  obtain  the  name  from  the  Com- 
missioners, and  then  call  upon  the  local  sanitary  authori- 
ties to  take  immediate  steps  to  put  an  end  to  a  peculiarly 
flagrant  breach  of  the  law.  During  five-and-a-half  years 
the  proportion  of  suicides  to  prisoners  in  the  county  and 
borough  prisons  was  four  times  what  it  was  in  the  convict 
prisons.  The  Medical  Inspector  justly  describes  this  fact 
as  "  unexpected  and  surprising."  Why  should  prisoners 
undersoincr  sentences  of  weeks  or  months  be  more  in- 
clined  to  suicide  than  prisoners  undergoing  long  terms 
of  penal  servitude  ?  The  largest  number  of  suicides  was 
in  Clerkenwell  Prison,  where,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  observed,  only  persons  waiting  for  trial  were  con- 
fined. It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether,  now  that 
the  prisons  are  all  under  a  single  management,  the  number 
of  suicides  decreases  or  increases,  and  whether  any  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  the  depressing  and 
demoralizing  effect  of  particular  modes  of  punishment. 


THE  HARVEST. 

THE  distress  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  dispute,  but  is  on  all  hands  admitted 
to  be  only  too  real.  An  almost  if  not  quite  unexampled 
series  of  bad  seasons  is  the  root  of  their  misfortunes.  By 
bad  seasons  we  mean  seasons  that  have  been  bad  for  the 
grain  crops,  for  it  has  been  on  these  that  their  chief  losses 
have  been  incurred.  The  crops  have  been  poor  and  the 
prices  have  been  low.  In  former  times,  if  the  harvests 
were  bad,  the  scarcity  caused  an  advance  in  prices,  and 


the  higher  prices  recouped  the  farmers  for  what  they 
lacked  in  quantity.  A  large  crop  sold  at  a  low  price,  or  a 
small  crop  sold  at  a  high  price,  afforded  remunerative  re- 
sults. Until  lately  experience  has  been  wanting  of  a  series 
of  poor  crops  sold  at  low  prices.  In  former  years  a  single 
poor  crop  may  have  yielded  only  a  low  price  if  it  had  been 
preceded  by  a  very  bountiful  harvest ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
advance  in  price  was  always  in  proportion  to  the  badness 
of  the  crop.  Evidence  is  abundant  on  all  sides  that  the 
money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  bad  crops  of  the  past 
few  years  at  low  prices  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the 
outgoings  of  the  farm.  The  causes  of  prices  being  low 
are  apparent.  The  enormous  development  of  corn-grow- 
ing in  the  United  States,  on  the  Pacific  as  well  as  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  the  absurdly  low  rates  of  freight 
which  competition  among  American  railways  has  in- 
duced managers  to  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  grain 
from  the  distant  interior  to  the  seaports,  are  conspicuous 
reasons  for  abundant  and  cheap  supplies.  Australia  has 
for  many  years  been  an  exporting  country,  instead  of  im- 
porting, as  was  formerly  her  habit.  India  in  some  years 
has  spared  large  quantities  of  grain,  while  the  con- 
struction of  long  lines  of  railway  from  the  interior  of 
Russia,  formerly  one  of  our  chief  sources  of  supply,  has 
enabled  the  crops  of  that  country  to  be  moved  swiftly  and 
expeditiously  to  the  sea.  The  employment  of  steamships 
for  the  oversea  transport  of  grain  enables  merchants,  when 
the  telegraph  informs  them  of  any  expected  wants,  almost 
instantly  to  fill  the  gap,  which  they  generally  contrive  to 
do  to  overflowing.  Thus  the  English  farmer  finds  him- 
self, on  carrying  his  bad  crop  to  market,  face  to  face  with 
abundant  supplies,  generally  of  better  quality  than  his 
own  ;  and,  instead  of  being  able  to  dictate  his  own  prices, 
has  to  accept  what  he  can  get,  the  market  being  controlled 
by  the  foreigner. 

The  low  prices  of  wheat  which  have  been  almost  the 
only  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  country  at  large  during 
the  dismal  years  of  commercial  depression  have  well-nigh 
ruined  the  farmers.  The  point  of  exhaustion  may  be  said 
to  have  been  at  length  reached.  Farms  which  a  few  years 
since  were  snapped  up  by  eager  tenants  are  now  vacant. 
The  tenants  who  keep  on  in  corn  farms  remain,  more 
often  than  not,  because  they  are  tied  to  their  farms  by 
leases.  Landowners  who  cannot  obtain  tenants — and  there 
are  many  who  cannot  let  their  farms  even  at  a  very 
large  reduction  on  previous  rents — find,  themselves  ob- 
liged to  cultivate  the  farms  on  their  own  account,  but 
seldom  possess  the  skill  or  capital  needed  for  success. 
They  will  be  fortunate  if  they  can  make  both  ends  meet. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  very  considerable 
area  of  corn-growing  land  now  under  cultivation  can  be 
made,  under  the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  to  pay  all  out- 
goings such  as  tithes,  rates,  cost  of  labour  and  machinery, 
artificial  manure  bills,  and  other  expenses,  and  yield  a 
fair  return  for  the  tenant's  capital  and  skill  in  manage- 
ment, leaving  rent  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  credit- 
able to  the  speakers  who  have  lately  been  delivering 
addresses  at  agricultural  meetings  that  they  should  have 
made  no  attempt  to  grapple  with  this  matter.  It  is 
a  mockery  to  address  meetings  of  farmers  whose  living 
depends  on  the  success  of  their  business  with  promises  of 
better  times  to  come  when  the  weather  mends.  Land- 
owners should  have  recognized  by  this  time  the  inevitable 
reduction  which  must  take  place  in  the  letting  value  of 
land,  however  good  future  seasons  maybe — of  arable  farms 
especially,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  pasture  farms.  The  limit 
of  that  reduction  will  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  cost  of 
production  of  grain  and  meat  in  the  country  which  can  pro- 
duce most  cheaply  on  the  largest  scale.  In  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction must  be  reckoned  the  profits  of  the  intermediaries 
between  the  grower  and  the  consumer,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance to  the  dwelling  of  the  consumer  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  English  farmers  may  be  suffering 
in  this  year  from  the  worst  season  they  will  have  to  pass 
through.  After  having  had  six  or  seven  bad  crops  since 
1870,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  cycle  of  good  crops  must 
be  near  at  hand.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  how  low  a 
level  the  value  of  grain  would  descend  if  a  good  crop  were 
gathered  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  It  is  probable 
that  in  that  case  there  would  be  a  large  excess  of  wheat 
produced  over  and  above  the  needs  of  consumption,  and 
that  prices  would  fall  to  a  very  low  point.  The  Agri- 
I  cultural  Commission  ought  to  be  able  to  gather  most  iin- 
'  portant  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  farming  in  the 
I  countries  whose  competition  presses  most  severely  on  the 
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English  farmer,  to  ascertain  the  point  of  value  at  which  it 
would  cease  to  pay  to  grow  wheat  where  the  land  costs 
only  a  nominal  sum,  and  thus  to  afford  a  hasis  for  judging 
what  rental  land  in  England  can  fairly  bear.  That  the 
letting  value  of  land,  especially  of  corn  land,  will  undergo 
a-  very  considerable  diminution  in  this  country  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  Instead  of  farmers  competing  for 
farms,  landowners  are  now  competing  for  tenants.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  in  past  years  farmers  generally  have 
attempted  to  cultivate  more  land  than  the  capital  at  their 
command  was  sufficient  for.  And  the  strain  of  bad  times 
has  made  itself  felt  as  soon  as  profits  ceased.  Bankers 
lnv\  e  long  since  taken  fright,  and  have  withdrawn  the 
loans  they  were  accustomed  to  make  to  farmers  when  their 
business  was  known  to  be  profitable,  and  have  thus  brought 
affairs  to  a  crisis. 

At  present  nothing  appears  to  be  so  likely  to  attract 
capital  to  the  working  of  land  as  a  decided  reduction  in 
the  rectal  to  be  paid  for  it.  That  wheat-growing  has 
ceased  for  some  years  to  be  profitable  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  returns  of  the  quantity  of  land  under  that  crop.  There 
has  been  a  steady  and  gradual  decrease,  until  this  season 
there  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  land  under  wheat 
than  there  was  about  ten  years  ago.  Certainly  the  crop 
of  1879  is  in  quantity  the  smallest  produced  within  living 
memory  ;  for  not  only  is  the  acreage  smaller  than  any  on 
record,  but  the  produce  per  acre,  though  not  yet  fairly 
ascertained,  must  be  very  low.  It  is  enough  for  any  one 
to  have  seen  the  wheat  fields,  with  the  stems  all  standing 
erect  in  spite  of  the  heavy  storms  of  rain  and  wind  which 
have  for  weeks  been  sweeping  over  the  country,  to  be 
aware  that  the  ears  could  contain  only  a  very  light  burden 
of  grain.  If  there  had  been  an  ordinary  yield,  the  crops 
would  have  been  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The  erect 
position  of  the  stalks  after  such  w^eather  as  that  of  August 
is  of  itself  quite  sufficient  proof  that  the  crop  is  light. 
Besides  the  yield  there  is  farther  the  question  of  quality. 
On  this  point  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  a 
definite  opinion  that  it  could  not  well  be  worse.  When 
it  is  considered  that,  speaking  broadly,  no  beginning 
of  cutting  wheat  was  made  until  September,  because 
it  was  not  ripe,  and  that  even  then  the  aspect  of 
the  fields  showed  great  irregularities  as  to  colour — some 
being  perfectly  green,  while  others  were  white  or  yellow 
— it  may  be  assumed  that  there  could  be  little  expectation 
of  finding  dry  ripe  grain  in  the  ears.  The  long  continu- 
ance of  wet  has  in  most  cases  developed  the  various 
diseases  to  which  the  wheat  plant  is  subject,  the  result 
being  blighted  and  shrivelled  grain ;  in  others  the 
grain  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  squeezed  between  one's 
finger  and  thumb  ;  and  the  only  hope  was  that,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  powerful  sunshine  which  we  sometimes  enjoy 
in  September,  the  grain  might  become  fit  for  the  mill. 
Reaping  was  universal  in  the  southern  and  midland  dis- 
tricts in  the  first  week  of  this  month ;  and,  though 
farmers  may  have  been  inclined  to  hurry  the  sheaves  to 
the  ricks,  yet  the  importance  of  getting  the  grain  dry 
would  have  induced  them,  had  the  weather  remained  fine, 
to  postpone  the  housing.  But  the  break  of  the  weather 
which  has  since  ocenrred  will  have  swept  away  the  last 
remnant  of  hope,  and  the  crop  will  be  hurried  to  the  ricks 
either  in  an  immature  soft  state,  or  at  the  best  more  damp 
than  it  should  be,  quite  unfit  for  the  miller,  and  liable  to 
destructive  fermentation. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  other  grain  crops  will  suffer  in 
a  similar  way.  Malting  barley  will  probably  give  a  very 
poor  result,  for  the  weather  has  pushed  the  clover  which 
is  generally  sown  with  the  barley  into  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  hot,  drying  weather  is  an  actual  necessity,  not  only  to 
ripen  the  barley,  but  also  to  dry  so  much  of  the  clover  as 
is  cut  with  the  barley.  There  really  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  compensating  feature  in  any  direction.  Even  the 
roots  which  often  suffer  from  drought  have  not  prospered 
for  want  of  warmth,  and  are  small  in  size.  Potatoes  have 
been  smitten  in  all  districts  by  disease,  while  hops 
are  a  total  failure.  As  to  hay,  though  the  quantity  pro- 
duced was  very  much  larger  than  was  expected  from  the 
late  period  at  which  the  grass  made  any  growth,  the 
quality  has  been  ruined  by  the  persistent  rain.  If  cut, 
the  hay  rotted  on  the  ground ;  if  left  standing,  the  grass 
exhausted  itself,  and  the  whole  crop  is  not  gathered,  nor  even 
cut,  in  this  the  second  week  of  September.  In  every  direc- 
tion, in  every  crop,  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  failure. 
It  is  well  for  the  country  that  the  prospect  of  ample 
foreign  supplies  is  already  assured,  and  that  the  colossal 


production  of  America  bids  fair  to  be  brought  to  the 
shores  of  Western  Europe  at  prices  not  only  moderate  but 
low.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  last  two 
mouths  the  staple  of  our  bread  has  been  of  American 
origin,  while  since  the  end  of  July,  when  our  wheat  crops 
were  only  just  in  ear,  we  have  been  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent fed  upon  American  wheat  of  the  new  crop.  Rail- 
ways and  steam-ships  have  enabled  America  to  ship  in 
one  week  a  quantity  about  equal  to  the  whole  consumption 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  fortnight,  while  week  after 
week  there  have  been  despatched  from  her  shores  quanti- 
ties which  past  experience  makes  us  regard  as  enormous. 
Considering  the  westward  migration  of  the  population 
which  the  American  commercial  and  manufacturing- 
troubles  set  in  motion  from  the  Eastern  States  so  far  back 
as  1875  to  embark  in  agriculture,  the  immense  territory 
which  has  since  been  annually  added  to  the  cultivated 
area,  and  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  new  soil,  he  would  indeed 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  on  an  estimate  of  the 
American  crop.  It  would  in  fact  be  overwhelming  in  its 
volume  if  England  were  its  only  foreign  market.  But 
since  France  is  as  badly  off  as  England,  while  Western  and 
Central  Europe  generally  have  poor  crops  of  wheat,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  outlets  will  be  found  for  the  whole 
of  the  surplus.  The  share  that  we  shall  receive  of  the 
American  crop,  together  with  what  will  be  sent  to  us 
from  other  ordinary  sources  of  supply,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  make  it  certain  that  we  shall  have  cheap  bi'ead.  The 
misfortune  and  loss  to  the  country  at  large  is  that  very 
little  of  the  money  which  the  people  pay  for  their  bread 
will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  English  farmer. 


THE  SUGAR  QUESTION. 

ll/fR.  RITCHIE'S  Committee  on  the  Sugar  Industry  has 
-LvJL  recommended  that  it  be  re-appointed  next  Session, 
and  has  meanwhile  presented  an  interim  Report.  It  might 
occasionally  be  a  saving  of  public  time  if  there  were  some 
machinery  for  keeping  alive  Parliamentary  Committees 
during  the  recess,  and  enabling  them  to  continue  their  in- 
quiries while  the  House  is  not  sitting.  A  Royal  Commission 
often  gets  through  a  good  deal  of  work  in  November  and 
December,  and  legislation  might  sometimes  be  advanced 
a  whole  year  if  a  Committee  were  ready  with  its  Report 
at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Session  from  its  appointment.  This  is  not  said  with  any 
special  reference  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  Committee.  Legislation 
can  do  but  one  thing  to  remedy  the  present  depression  in 
the  English  loaf-sugar  trade ;  and,  what  with  the  theoretical 
objections  entex'tained  by  many  eminent  persons  to  doing 
that  one  thing,  and  the  practical  difficulties  admitted  to 
exist  in  the  way  of  doing  it,  the  chances  that  the  sugar- 
refiners  will  get  anything  out  of  Parliament  are  not  large. 
A  time  of  general  depression  is  not  favourable  to  the  con- 
sideration of  claims  of  this  kind.  When  every  trade 
but  one  is  prospering,  there  is  a  natural  disposition  to  see 
whether  anything  can  be  done  for  the  solitary  industry 
which  is  in  difficulties.  But  when  all  trades  are  alike  bad, 
a  demand  for  succour  made  by  one  of  them  has  something 
isolated  and  exceptional  about  it  which  irritates  those 
whose  misfortunes  are  equally  evident  without  being 
equally  suggestive,  and  indisposes  Parliament  to  attempt 
for  one  what  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  for  all. 

In  the  absence  of  any  Report  from  the  Committee,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  base  any  conclusion  on  the  mass 
of  testimony  which  has  already  been  brought  together. 
But  there  are  passages  in  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  evidence 
which  admit  of  being  dealt  with  apart  from  the  par- 
ticular controversy  to  which  they  relate.  The  complaint 
of  the  English  sugar-refiners  is  that  they  have  been 
driven  out  of  every  market,  their  own  included,  not  by 
the  unaided  competition  of  the  French  sugar-refiners,  but 
by  that  competition  aided  by  a  bounty.  France,  says  Sir 
Louis  Mallet,  "  gives  a  subsidy  to  its  refiners — that  is 
"  really  what  it  amounts  to — and  the  English  Government 
"  is  called  upon'  to  give  a  compensating  subsidy  to  its 
"  refiners."  Against  this  proposal  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
argues  with  great  ability,  and,  if  his  own  statement  of  the 
question  at  issue  be  accepted,  with  very  conclusive  force. 
The  principle  on  which  the  demand  for  a  compensating 
subsidy  rests  he  assumes  to  be  this  ;  that  "  it  is  a  sound 
"  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to 
"  equalize  the  conditions  of  production  in  the  interest  of 
"  the  producers  of  our  own  country,  whenever  those  con- 
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"  ditions  have  been  rendered  unequal  by  the  legislation  of 
il  a  foreign  country  ; "  and  his  objection  to  this  principle  is 
that,  "  if  it  is  right  to  impose  an  import  duty  to  counter- 
"  vail  a  bounty  with  a  view  of  equalizing  and  removing  a 
"  disability  thrown  upon  a  British  producer  by  the  legis- 
"  lation  of  a  foreign  country,  it  must  be  equally  right  to 
"  give  a  bounty  to  countervail  an  import  duty."  The 
effect  of  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  British  sugar- 
refiner  is  placed  by  the  French  bounty  is  that  his  market 
is  contracted.  "  It  does  not  matter  to  the  manufacturer 
"  or  to  the  producer  in  what  market  he  suffers  ;  whatever 
"  contracts  or  diminishes  his  market  is  the  cause  of  a  loss 
"  of  trade."  A  protective  import  duty  imposed  by  foreign 
Governments  contracts  the  market  of  the  British  producer 
in  the  countries  imposing  it,  and  so  places  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  compared  with  the  foreign  producer,  which 
gives  him  just  the  same  claim  upon  his  own  Government 
which  is  given  him  by  a  similar  disadvantage  caused  by  a 
bounty.  As  nobody  proposes  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment should  give  bounties  to  countervail  the  import 
duties  on  the  150,000,000/.  worth  of  British  goods  which, 
on  a  very  low  estimate,  are  exported  to  countries  which  have 
a  protective  tariff,  the  proposal  to  levy  an  import  duty 
to  countervail  the  bounty  on  French  sugar  must,  in  com- 
mon consistency,  be  rejected. 

This  argument  appears  quite  convincing  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  principle  which  underlies  the  demand 
of  the  British  sugar-refiner  is  what  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
says.  But  is  it  certain  that  it  is  so  ?  That  it  may 
be  thus  put  by  those  who  make  the  demand  is  likely 
enough.  Nothing  looks  more  reasonable  to  a  suffering 
producer  than  the  statement  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  Government  to  endeavour  to  equalize  the  conditions 
of  production  in  his  interest  whenever  these  conditions 
have  been  rendered  unequal  by  the  legislation  of  a  foreign 
country.  Probably,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  of  any 
avail,  he  would  go  further,  and  contend  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to  equalize  the  conditions 
of  production  in  his  interest,  even  when  these  conditions 
have  been  rendered  unequal  by  natural  causes.  We  agree 
with  Sir  Louis  Mallet  that  this  principle  is  a  thoroughly 
unsound  one.  It  is  not  the  English  producer  that  the 
Government  has  to  think  about,  but  the  English  con- 
sumer. The  interest  of  the  producer  is  the  interest  of  a 
particular  class ;  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  the 
interest  of  the  community  at  large.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
tective import  duties  levied  by  foreign  countries,  the 
interest  of  the  English  consumer  is  not  affected ;  at  all 
events,  it  is  not  affected  in  so  direct  and  injurious  a  way 
as  to  make  it  a  possible  subject  for  legislation.  But  it 
would  be  most  directly  and  injuriously  affected  by  the 
imposition  of  a  bounty  to  countervail  these  protective 
duties.  Sir  Louis  Mallet  estimates  that  the  sum  required 
to  countervail  the  protective  import  duties  on  British 
goods  would  be  15,000,000?.,  every  penny  of  which  would 
come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  British  consumer.  If,  then, 
it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  British  consumer  to  pay  a 
bounty  to  countervail  an  import  duty,  must  it  not  be 
equally  against  his  interest  to  pay  an  import  duty  to  counter- 
vail a  bounty?  In  the  former  case  he  would  lose  the  money 
which  he  would  have  to  find  for  the  bounty.  In  the  latter 
case  he  would  have  to  buy  the  goods  on  which  the  bounty 
is  paid  at  a  higher  price.  The  complaint  of  the  English 
sugar-refiners  is  that  the  English  consumer  will  not  buy 
their  sugar,  and  the  reason  why  he  will  not  buy  it  is  that 
he  can  get  French  sugar  cheaper.  The  effect  of  imposing 
a  counteracting  import  duty  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of 
French  suscar  to  a  level  Avhich  would  once  more  enable 
English  sugar  to  hold  its  own  against  it.  Is  not  this  as 
much  making  the  English  consumer  pay  a  subsidy  to  the 
English  producer  as  if  he  were  asked  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  order  to  enable  English  goods  to  hold  their  own  in  a 
foreign  market?  The  English  consumer  gets  his  sugar 
cheaper  by  reason  of  the  French  bounty,  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish consumer  gets  his  bread  cheaper  because  of  the  unex- 
hausted fertility  of  the  wheat-fields  of  North-Western 
America.  If  we  congratulate  the  English  consumer  upon 
his  good  luck  in  the  latter  case,  why  should  we  set  to 
work  to  neutralize  his  good  luck  in  the  former  case  ? 

Theansweris  that  the  gain  derived  from  the  cheapening 
of  French  sugar  by  means  of  a  bounty  is  artificial  and  tem- 
porary. The  French  Government  does  not  give  a  bounty 
on  exported  sugar  in  order  to  benefit  the  English  con- 
sumer. It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  gives  it  solely  on 
account  of  the  present  benefit  to  the  French  producer. 


The  bounty  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  English  loaf- 
sugar-refiner  clean  out  of  the  market.  Whereas  there 
were  thirty  such  refiners  in  Great  Britain  in  1864,  there  is 
now  only  one.  It  will  soon  be  possible,  therefore,  for  the 
French  sugar-refiner  to  do  without  the  bounty.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  him  hitherto,  because  without  it  he  can- 
not sell  under  fourpence  what  his  English  rival  can  sell 
for  threepence.  But  when  this  English  rival  has  ceased  to 
exist,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  asking 
fourpence  for  what  he  now  sells  for  threepence.  In  this  way 
he  would  get  the  amount  of  the  present  subsidy,  but 
he  would  get  it  out  of  the  English  consumer  instead  of 
out  of  the  French  taxpayer,  and,  provided  that  he  gets  it, 
he  would  naturally  prefer  taking  it  from  the  foreigner 
rather  than  from  his  own  countrymen.  It  may  be  said 
that,  as  soon  as  prices  reach  a  level  which  will  enable  the 
English  producer  to  compete  with  the  French  producer, 
the  need  for  a  bounty  will  again  arise.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  English  producer  will  have  been  ruined,  or  will 
have  withdrawn  his  capital  from  the  trade,  and  he  will 
have  110  inclination  to  invest  capital  again  in  a  trade  from 
which  he  can  at  any  moment  be  once  more  driven  by  the 
reimposition  of  the  bounty.  Thus  the  British  consumer 
is  only  a  temporary  gainer  by  the  low  prices  caused  by  the 
rivalry  which  the  existence  of  a  bounty  has  rendered  pos- 
sible and  successful.  In  the  end  he  will  find  prices  once 
more  raised,  with  little  chance  of  their  being  again 
reduced.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  truth  which  underlies 
the  proposal  for  an  import  duty  to  countervail  a  bounty. 
It  may  conceivably  be  a  sound  policy  on  the  part  of 
a  Government  to  endeavour  to  equalize  the  conditions 
of  production  when  they  have  been  rendered  unequal  by 
the  legislation  of  a  foreign  country,  provided  that  this 
inequality  is  calculated  in  the  long  run  to  do  harm  to 
consumers  as  well  as  to  producers.  Whether  in  any  given 
case,  or  in  any  case  whatever,  such  an  endeavour  is  likely 
to  be  successful,  is  a  wholly  different  question,  and  one 
upon  which  we  have  no  wish  to  give  an  opinion. 


HALF-TIME  SCHOOLING. 

IVTOTHING  could  have  shown  more  clearly  the  gradual 
-^^1  and  almost  unnoticed  change  that  has  come  over 
public  opinion  on  the  question  of  elementary  education 
than  a  letter  and  a  leading  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  Thursday.  When  compared  with  much  that 
used  to  be  said  and  written  even  five  years  ago,  the  differ- 
ence almost  amounts  to  a  revolution.  At  that  time  the 
universally  accepted  principle  was  that  the  first  years  of  a 
child's  life  should  be  given  to  education.  At  what  age  he 
might  be  allowed  to  leave  school  was  much  debated  ;  but 
no  one  who  was  not  content  to  be  set  down  as  a  hopeless 
reactionist  ever  dreamed  of  maintaining  that,  provided 
certain  precautions  were  observed,  a  child  might  go  to 
work  as  early  as  his  parents  could  find  any  one  willing 
to  employ  him.  It  is  no  longer  ago  than  1876  that 
the  deathblow  was  supposed  to  have  been  administered 
to  this  reactionary  doctrine.  The  Education  Act  of  that 
year  recognized  for  the  first  time  the  universal  obliga- 
tion of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  provisions  for  half-time  schooling  were 
only  exceptional,  and  contemplated  a  previous  period  in 
which  the  whole  day  had  been  given  to  school,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  recognized  the  universal  obligation  of 
keeping  children  from  work  until  their  education  had 
been  carried  to  a  certain  point.  Only  three  years  later  the 
Times  is  found  praising  a  proposal  which  would  necessitate 
an  entire  change  in  the  educational  machinery  now  in  exist- 
ence. There  is  not  a  school  probably  which  could  be  carried 
on,  if  this  joroposal  were  accepted,  without  its  arrangements 
as  to  hours  and  classes  undergoing  a  radical  revision. 
Even  the  sacred  Code  itself,  that  masterpiece  of  adminis- 
trative wisdom  before  which  School  Inspectors  bow  in 
adoration,  would  have  to  be  again  revised.  Yet  it  is 
quite  on  the  cards  that  this  proposal  may  be  received 
with  general  favour,  and  be  made  the  basis  of  some  future 
Education  Bill. 

The  scheme  which  is  thus  commended  to  the  public 
is  that  in  all  agricultural  districts,  and  perhaps  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  half-time  should  be  the  recognized 
rule  of  school  attendance.  Instead  of  going  to  school 
from  9  till  12  and  from  2  to  4  or  5,  children  should 
bo  allowed  to  attend  from  2  to  5  only,  and,  provided  that 
they  did  attend  from  2  to  5>  tliey  should  bo  allowed 
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to  go  to  work  in  the  forenoon.  We  shall  not  now 
follow  the  example  of  the  Times,  and  gravely  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  reversal  of  all  that  educational  reformers 
have  been  preaching  for  years  back.  The  plan  may  be 
a  good  one,  and  we  do  not  deny  that,  as  stated  in  the 
letter  which  the  Times  has  taken  as  its  text,  it  has 
some  recommendations  as  regards  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts which  might  perhaps  grow  on  further  acquaintance. 
It  is  enough  at  present  to  point  out  what  an  immense 
change  it  would  be  in  itself,  and  by  what  far-reaching 
consequences  it  would  be  followed.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  upset  what  has  been  for  some  time  past  accepted  as 
a  doctrine  of  which  nothing  but  self-interest  could  suggest 
a  doubt,  that  a  child  ought  not  to  go  to  work  at  a  very 
early  age.  This  restriction  has  been  supposed  to  be 
justified  by  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  reasons. 
Science,  we  were  told,  had  made  it  clear,  not  merely 
that  a  child  ought  to  be  at  school,  but  that  a  child  ought 
not  to  be  at  work.  The  physical  strain  was  regarded  as 
too  much  for  the  physical  energies.  The  bones  and 
muscles  had  to  be  spared  early  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
do  good  service  by  and  by.  Has  this  doctrine  been 
disproved  ?  It  may  have  been,  and,  if  it  has  been,  one 
argument  against  the  proposed  change  will  disappear. 
But  we  ought  not  to  take  for  granted  that  it  has  been 
disproved  merely  because  the  prohibition  of  child  labour  has 
been  followed,  as  every  reasonable  person  foresaw  it  must 
be  followed,  by  some  considerable  inconvenience.  In  the 
next  place,  has  it  been  considered  what  effect  the  child's 
morning's  work  might  have  on  his  afternoon's  lessons  ? 
The  morning  hours  are  suggested  as  those  that  ought  to 
be  allotted  to  work,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  child 
will  give  so  much  more  attention  to  what  he  has  to  do  if 
he  works  in  the  morning  than  if  he  works  in  the  after- 
noon. But  how  about  his  attention  at  school  ?  Will  not 
that  grow  less  as  the  attention  to  work  grows  greater  ? 
Will  the  boy  who  has  been  keeping  off  birds  from  the  crops 
for  some  hours  in  the  morning-  be  fit  to  give  three  or  two 
hours  to  sedentary  work  in  the  afternoon  ?  Will  he  not  come 
to  school  more  disposed  to  sleep  than  to  learn?  None  of  these 
things  may  happen,  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  proposal 
at  all  if  the  chances  for  and  against  such  results  are  not 
stated  and  weighed.  Thirdly,  how  would  the  plan  affect 
the  sum  of  knowledge  which  a  child  carries  away  from 
school  ?  As  it  is,  he  stays  there  till  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  and  then  leaves  with  not  more  than  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's.  If  he  is  only  to  remain  at 
school  till  the  same  age,  and  has  only  attended  for  the  half 
instead  of  the  whole  of  each  day  that  he  has  been  there, 
will  he  have  gained  more  than  half  the  knowledge  ?  Shall 
we  not  have  to  be  content  either  with  a  smaller  minimum 
of  education  than  the  very  inadequate  one  which  we  are 
forced  to  accept  now,  or  else  have  to  invest  the  half-time 
system  with  the  unpopularity  which  at  present  belongs 
to  the  whole-time  system  by  compelling  children  to  attend 
school  for  a  couple  of  years  longer  ? 

When  we  turn  from  the  child  to  the  teacher,  other  and 
not  less  formidable  difficulties  present  themselves.  Either 
all  schools  must  become  half-time,  or  half-time  and  whole- 
time  schools  must  be  founded  side  by  side.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  in  the  same  school  there  should  be  some 
children  attending  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day  and  others 
attending  for  only  two  or  three  hours.  At  all  events,  though 
the}-  might  attend  the  same  school  in  the  sense  of  being 
in  the  same  building,  they  could  not  attend  in  the  sense 
of  working  in  the  same  classes.  Unless  half-time  proved 
to  possess  some  unexpected  advantage,  it  is  plain  that 
the  child  who  had  worked  at  his  lessons  from  9  o'clock 
till  4  would  have  gained  more  knowledge  than  the  child 
whose  schooling,  though  ending  at  the  same  hour,  had 
not  begun  till  2  in  the  afternoon.  If  half-time  became 
the  rule  of  school  attendance,  elementary  schools  would 
in  the  end  only  be  used  in  the  afternoon.  There  would  be 
no  children  to  come  to  them  in  the  morning,  and  conse- 
quently no  use  in  opening  them.  Grave  difficulties  would 
at  once  present  themselves  as  regards  teachers'  sala- 
ries and  children's  fees.  There  would  be  a  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  ratepayers  and  parents  that  both  ought  to  be 
reduced  by  half.  It  is  absurd,  it  would  be  argued,  to  give 
a  master  or  mistress  the  same  salary  for  teaching  the  chil- 
dren for  half  the  day  that  has  been  given  for  teaching 
them  the  whole  day.  If  threepence  a  week  was  a  fair 
charge  to  levy  on  parents  when  five  hours'  schooling  was 
given  in  return  for  it,  it  must  be  much  more  than  a  fair 
charge  to  make  when  the  number  of  hours  is  reduced  by 


nearly  half.  Yet  this  reasoning,  plausible  as  it  will  seem 
to  those  who  do  not  know  the  real  requirements  of  teach- 
ing, will  bo  altogether  misleading.  The  price  of  teaching 
must  be  determined,  like  the  price  of  most  other  things, 
by  the  cost  of  production.  The  training  of  a  teacher  will 
have  cost  just  as  much  under  the  new  system  as  under 
the  old,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  teachers, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases,  with  appropriate  employment 
during  the  hours  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  teaching. 
Either,  therefore,  the  same  money  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
half  the  work  now  done,  which  will  offend  the  ratepayers; 
or  an  inferior  order  of  teacher  will  have  to  be  employed, 
and  so  the  education  given  will  suffer.  It  is  the  same 
with  school  fees.  School  buildings  will  be  no  cheaper  to 
build  or  to  maintain  because  they  are  only  used  for  half 
the  day ;  and,  if  the  fees  for  half-timers  have  to  be  reduced 
to  meet  the  demands  of  parents,  the  burden  either  on  tho 
rates  or  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  will  be  proportionately 
greater.  These  and  other  objections  to  the  half-time 
scheme  may  very  possibly  admit  of  being  answered ;  but. 
they  deserve  rather  more  consideration  than  it  has  pleased 
the  Times  to  bestow  on  them. 


LOVE  OF  SCEXERY. 

THERE  is  a  certain  class  of  feelings  in  human  nature  to 
which  belong  all  the  beauty,  delight,  and  breadth  of  the  pro- 
foundest  passions,  hut  without  the  intensity,  the  power,  and  the 
dangerous  quality  which  belongs  to  these  latter  alone.  Love  and 
ambition,  the  two  daemonic  elements  in  man,  stand  alono ;  they 
have  their  imminent  risks,  their  overpowering  magnitude,  un- 
rivalled. The  love  of  poetry,  of  music,  the  awe  of  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, the  pure  entrancement  with  which  we  can  look  on  a  picture 
drawn  by  a  master-hand— say  a  Madonna  of  Francia,  or  one  of  the 
stately  senators  who,  looking  "down  on  us  from  the  canvas  of  Titian 
or  Paul  Veronese,  seem  to  reprove  the  degenerate  vulgarity  of  thia 
age  of  pushing  success — these  feelings,  and  such  as  these,  appeal 
to  us  more  quietly ;  they  have  a  spell  of  simple  pleasure  and  of 
consolation  which  can  hardly  he  overestimated.  It  is  true,  if  the 
whole  truth  must  be  told  about  them,  that  they  are  secondary 
feelings;  at  least  this  can  be  proved  in  many  cases,  and  the  reasons 
for  thinking  it  true  in  all  are  not  slight.  Homer  would  not  be 
admirable  if  Achilles  had  not  been  admirable  before  him ;  and 
could  Handel  have  written  the  Messiah  if  the  vision  of  an  open- 
ing heaven,  seen  more  directly  by  others  through  pain,  suffering, 
and  the  terrors  of  death,  had  not  communicated  itself  to  the  pulses 
of  his  heart,  and  given  food  to  his  imagination  ? 

But  enough  on  the  general  subject.  The  latest  born  of  this 
class  of  pure  and  beautiful  pleasures,  be  they  considered  by  us  in 
the  first  or  in  the  second  rank,  is  the  love  of  scenery.  Few  feel- 
ings affect  us  more  in  the  present  age  than  this ;  and  Englishmen, 
beyond  all  others,  are  distinguished  for  the  interest  which  they 
take  in  the  sublimity  or  the  charm  of  landscape.  So  suddenly, 
however,  has  this  interest  sprung  up  that  even  a  hundred  years 
ago  but  little  of  it  was  popularly  felt ;  while  before  that  time,  as 
is  well  known,  rocks  and  precipices  were  regarded  by  the  gene- 
rality even  of  enterprising  travellers  as  objects  to  which  it  was 
desirable  to  give  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible.  This  being  the  case, 
the  question  has  very  frequently  and  not  unnaturally  been  asked, 
whether  the  feeling,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a  genuine  one,  and  capable 
of  lasting  beyond  the  age  in  which  it  has  arisen.  There  are  whims 
and  fashions  in  plenty  in  the  world;  have  we  solid  grounds  for 
thinking  that  this  is  not  one  of  them  ?  We  may  be  reminded 
that  the  material  objects  from  which  our  pleasure  is  derived  have 
always  existed  as  they  do  now ;  Alps  are  no  novelties  in  the 
world;  the  Romans  were  very  well  acquainted  with  them,  but 
their  acquaintance  never  ripened  into  liking.  The  opprobrious 
epithets  which  Dante  hurled  at  those  sublime  forms,  the  view  c" 
which  must  have  been  so  familiar  to  him  from  the  plains  of 
North  Italy,  are  quoted ;  and  we  are  asked,  Have  we  finer  feelings 
than  Dante  ?  From  grounds  like  these  that  gifted  and  versatile 
scholar,  the  late  W.  G.  Clark,  concluded  that  the  love  of  scenery 
was  a  fashion  that  originated  with  Wordsworth,  and  that  as  a 
fashion  it  would  die.  This,  indeed,  is  easily  shown  to  be  an  ex- 
treme paradox ;  for  Wordsworth  himself  was  scornfully  asked  by 
those  not  too  impressionable  persons — the  Edinburgh  Reviewers — 
whether  he  thought  that  no  one  in  the  world  had  admired  a 
mountain  before  himself?  Still,  many  have  entertained  a  like  ap- 
prehension in  a  more  mitigated  form,  and  have  feared  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  literature  of  the  present  age,  so  deeply  imbued  as 
it  has  been  with  the  feelings  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of 
external  nature. 

It  is,  we  think,  an  unfounded  fear.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  too 
early  to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  facts  on  the  subject.  Are  tour- 
ists less  enthusiastic  about  mountains  and  lakes  than  they  were  ? 
We  know  no  evidence  of  diminished  interest  in  them.  True,  the 
feeling  for  them  is  not  quite  identical  with  what  it  was  ;  it  is  less 
simple,  perhaps  less  pure,  more  mixed  up  with  knowledge,  with 
science.  This  is  a  scarcely  avoidable  change,  and  does  not  mean 
radical  decay.  It  is  more  to  be  lamented,  no  doubt,  that  vulgarity 
has  not  been  absent  from  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  famed  and 
enthusiastic  of  the  adventurers  among  mountains  ;  that  the  thought 
of  doing  something,  of  excelling  competitors,  of  practising  unheard 
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of  feats  of  climbing,  has  been  prominent  where  formerly  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  beheld  would  have  absorbed  the  entire 
imagination.  Even  this  error,  however,  is  one  that  accompanies 
men  in  all  their  pursuits,  and,  detrimentally  as  it  acts  on  the 
finer  emotions,  it  yet  does  not  prohibit  their  existence.  Nor, 
again,  if  we  turn  to  the  literature  that  has  been  so  much 
inspired  by  natural  scenery,  do  we  think  that  the  lapse  of  time  has 
unduly  taken  away  from  its  attraction.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  Scott,  Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth  are  read  now  with  a 
stronger  interest,  are  felt  to  be  more  living  and  more  modern,  than 
Pope  was  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  century.  But  these 
comparisons  need  not  be  pursued  ;  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to 
attempt  to  give  the  rationale  of  the  matter  in  itself. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  will  deny  that  everything  which  is  health- 
giving  and  life-giving,  everything  more  especially  which  gives  us 
the  sense  of  sympathetic  life,  neither  harming  us  nor  harmed  by  us, 
must  always  be  a  source  of  pleasure.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
field  of  corn  is  the  cause  of  health  and  life  to  us,  and  that  on  this 
ground  a  held  of  corn  ought  to  be  the  most  beautiful  object  in 
the  world.  And  certainly  a  field  of  ripe  brown  corn  in  the  hot 
sunshine  of  August  is  a  beautiful  object :  but  it  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  a  forest  of  oak  and  fern ;  and  the  reason  can  be  given.  We 
destroy  the  corn  for  subservience  to  our  own  use,  and  speedily ; 
and  such  destruction  is  not  compatible  with  the  pure  sense 
of  sympathetic  life.  An  oak  that  has  grown  for  two  hundred 
years  in  stately  strength  appeals  to  us  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
as  our  equal ;  it  has  been  warred  against  by  the  winds,  and 
has  flourished  in  spite  of  them ;  it  has  girt  itself  round  with 
defences,  the  massive  strength  of  which  is  a  wonder  to  us  ;  its  leaves 
are  even  yet  green  with  the  tenderness  of  youth  ;  the  sap  beneath 
runs  with  a  current  comparable  to  our  own  blood,  the  silent 
sustainer  of  the  whole.  A  pure  river  gives  us  water  to  drink,  and 
is  yet  perennial ;  we  do  not  harm  it  by  drinking  of  it ;  the 
abundance  of  life  in  it  and  around  it  has  those  obvious  elements  of 
freedom,  play,  and  joyousness  which  in  ourselves  we  delight  to 
possess,  and  of  which  we  gain  some  slight  portion  even  by  looking 
at  them  in  the  world  around  us.  The  beautiful  colours,  again,  of 
birds,  butterflies,  and  flowers,  though  we  cannot  quite  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  reason  why  they  are  beautiful,  yet  certainly  have 
through  all  time  been  felt  to  be  so.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  to 
our  own  century  or  to  any  century  in  the  admiration  of  those 
simple  features  of  landscape  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Homer  himself,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  mountains  and 
ocean,  beyond  doubt  took  delight  in  groves  of  trees  and  streams  of 
running  water. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  wilder  elements  of  landscape 
that  doubt  arises.  Black  solitary  gorges  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  stern  pine-forests,  into  which  man  rarely  enters,  cover- 
ing the  broad  hills  for  many  a  league,  and  overhung  by  rocky 
peaks ;  the  view  of  snow,  glacier,  and  the  tremendous  Alpine 
pinnacles — these  things  give  pleasure  to  us,  whereas  former  genera- 
tions beheld  them  with  pain  and  shuddering.  But  the  difference 
is  really  very  explicable.  Dante  could  no  more  have  taken 
pleasure  in  the  Aletsch  glacier  or  the  gorge  of  the  Via  Mala  than 
he  could  have  taken  pleasure  in  perusing  his  own  Inferno  while 
an  inmate,  say,  of  the  third  circle  of  that  well-proportioned  abode. 
Pain,  discomfort,  danger,  unknown  in  extent  but  sufficiently  real 
to  be  easily  magnified  by  the  imagination  into  gigantic  proportions, 
surrounded  the  traveller  among  the  wilder  scenery  on  every 
side.  Man  was  overcome,  overmastered,  conquered  in  the  con- 
test against  these  priinseval  forces.  Suddenly  a  change  came 
in  the  aspect  of  the  battle.  Instead  of  being  conquered  by 
the  terrors  of  nature,  man,  through  his  endurance  and  courage 
became  victorious  over  them,  and  yet  not  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  despise"  his  adversary.  The  overpowering  fear  had  gone ; 
the  power  which  had  caused  the  fear  remained,  and  was  seen  to 
be  no  contemptible  foe — nay,  possibly  even  an  ally,  a  friend  in  the 
future,  if  not  too  rashly  dealt  with  ?  Is  there  not  sufficient 
reason  in  this  change  of  position  of  man  towards  nature,  for  a 
change  in  the  sentiment  with  which  he  regarded  nature  ?  And 
we  think  that  many  times  in  human  history  this  change 
of  sentiment  may  be  seen  to  have  been  impending,  before  it  actually 
took  place.  Homer  knew  little  of  mountains ;  but  is  it  not 
evident  that  he  took  a  pleasure  in  the  stormy  sea,  in  its  roaring, 
in  its  vast  waves  and  measureless  expanse,  in  the  winds  that 
stirred  it  up  with  Titanic  merriment  to  try  the  spirit  of  Ulysses, 
or  to  echo  the  tempest  of  passion  in  the  breast  of  Achilles  ?  If 
we  come  to  a  later  and  more  prosaic  age,  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  of  Hadrian,  what  do  we  find  to  be  considered  the  type  of 
beauty  among  valleys?  That  rock-riven  gorge  under  the  cliffs 
of  Olympus,  Tempe.  Nor  ought  Virgil's  exclamation  to  be 
forgotten : — 

0,  ubi  cam  pi 
Spercheiusquc,  et  virginibus  bacehata  Lacsenia 
Tayg«ta  !    O,  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Ilsemi 
Sistat,  et  iugenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  ! 

O  for  the  plains  where  Spercheius  flow.--,  and  the  peaks  of  Taygetus  where 
Spartan  maidens  hold  their  revels!  O  for  one  to  place  me  in  the  cool 
Balkan  valleys,  and  shelter  me  with  the  mighty  shade  of  the  forest  boughs  ! 

But  undoubtedly  these  are  but  glimpses  and  forecasts  of  a  new 
feeling.  Whatever  sentiment  the  ancients  bud  ou  these  matters 
was  quenched  in  the  disorder  that  followed  the  collapse  of 
imperial  Home.  But  with  the  rise  of  a  new  and  better-founded 
civilization,  the  sentiment  revived.  A  trace  or  two  of  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  Shakspeare,  many  more  in  Milton.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  begins  to  be  clear  and  distinct.    As  far 


as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley  was  the 
first  person  who  devoted  great  pains  to  describing  natural  scenery\ 
He  ascended  Vesuvius  twice  during  an  eruption,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  (in  1717)  gave  a  very  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  crater,  the  ejection  of  red-hot  stones,  and  the  burning 
torrents  of  lava,  to  which  on  one  occasion  he  approached  rather 
too  near  for  safety.  In  this  account,  however,  some  scientific 
interest  certainly  intermingles.  But  in  the  following  passages  from 
letters  written  to  Pope  a  purer  sentiment  is  discerned: — 

To  enable  a  man  to  describe  rocks  and  precipices  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  pass  the  Alps  

The  island  Inaiime  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth,  containing  within 
the  compass  of  eighteen  miles  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills,  vales,  ragged 
rocks,  fruitful  plains,  and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  together  in  a  most 
romantic  confusion.  The  air  is  in  the  hottest  season  constantly  refreshed 
by  cool  breezes  from  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  hills  are  the  greater  part  covered 
to  the  top  with  vines,  some  with  chestnut  groves,  and  others  with  thickets 
of  myrtle  and  lentiscus.  .  .  .  Several  fountains  and  rivulets  add  to  the  beauty 
of  this  landscape,  which  is  likewise  set  off  by  the  variety  of  some  barren 
spots  and  naked  rocks.  But  that  which  crowns  the  scene  is  a  large 
mountain,  rising  out  of  the  middle  of  the  island  (once  a  terrible 
volcano,  by  the  ancients  called  Mons  Epomeus) ;  its  lower  parts  are 
adorned  with  vines  and  other  fruits  ;  the  middle  affords  pasture  to  flocks 
of  goats  and  sheep  ;  and  the  top  is  a  sandy,  pointed  rock,  from  which  you 
have  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world,  surveying  at  one  view,  besides 
several  pleasant  islands  lying  at  your  feet,  a  tract  of  Italy  about  three 
hundred  miles  iu  length,  from  the  promontory  of  Antium  to  the  cape  of 
Palinurus. 

This  description,  however,  though  pleasant  and  fresh,  does  not 
show  deep  feeling.  Gray,  the  most  exquisite  (to  our  thinking)  of 
the  poets  between  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  was  the  first  who 
showed  such  feeling  in  perfection.  But  with  Gray  the  full  spirit 
of  the  modern  age  commences ;  and  on  that  we  have  not  space  to 
enter  here. 


SCOTCH  SPAS. 

rjlHE  Scotch  are  a  much-abused  people.  Dr.  Johnson  set  the 
-L  fashion  of  rudely  criticizing  their  manners  and  institutions, 
and  every  stripling  from  the  South  who  has  managed  to  spend  a 
fortnight  in  the  Highlands  thinks  himself  justified  in  inveighing 
against  the  unfriendly  ways  and  sharp  practices  of  the  canny 
Scotchman.  The  feature  of  the  Scotch  character  which  has 
come  in  for  most  of  the  abuse  is  its  extreme  seriousness.  The 
ordinary  Englishman  paints  Scotland  in  his  imagination  as  a  land 
for  ever  shrouded  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  mist.  He 
thinks  of  the  Scotch  as  a  solemn  people  addicted  to  gloomy 
theological  discussion,  and  oppressed  by  a  sort  of  nightmare  of 
Sabbatarianism.  He  fancies  that  they  never  amuse  themselves 
except  when  taken  out  of  their  normal  humour  byT  the  influence  of 
whisky  toddy,  on  which  occasions  they  are  supposed  to  run  to  a 
boisterous  excess  of  sentimental  jollity. 

Whether  designedly  or  not,  Scotchmen  are  just  now  goiLg  the 
right  way  to  dispel  this  Southern  prejudice.  The  happy  idea  has 
occurred  to  them  of  erecting  amidst  their  magnificent  scenery  a 
number  of  pleasure  resorts,  where  they  can  prove  to  the  flitting 
tourists  from  the  South  that  they  perfectly  well  understand  the 
art  of  enjoying  themselves.  With  a  touch  of  Scotch  canniness 
and  reticence,  however,  they  do  not  choose  to  publish  directly  to  the 
world  that  they  frequent  these  places  for  the  mere  object  of  social 
recreation.  They  disguise  the  true  purpose  of  these  resorts  under 
that  of  bodily  restoration,  and  so  they  name  them  Hydropathic 
Establishments.  These  establishments  are  quite  a  feature  of 
modem  Scotland,  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  They 
are  to  the  Scotch  what  Ilomburg  and  Baden-Baden  are  to  the 
Germans — centres  where  people  congregate  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  season  for  the  sake  of  a  good  deal  of  social  gaiety  with 
the  least  soupqon  of  hygienic  treatment.  This  latter  consists  in 
the  main  of  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks,  for  the  baths  are 
quite  a  subordinate  element  of  the  fashionable  establishments  we 
are  now  speaking  of.  The  use  of  tobacco,  it  may  be  added,  is  fully 
countenanced  by  the  existence  of  large  and  attractive  smoking- 
rooms.  Hither,  then,  the  worthy  Scot  is  wont  to  repair  with  his 
hale  and  rosy  family  in  order  to  take  a  literally  sober  mode  of 
enjoyment.  He  has  no  taste  for  flying  through  his  country7  after 
the  manner  of  the  English  tourist.  Sea-side  apartments,  and  even 
the  Highland  hotel,  leave  him  too  much  solitude.  At  the  hydro- 
pathic establishment  he  may  see  something  of  his  Grampians 
with  their  streams  and  waterfalls,  and  at  the  same  time  regale  him- 
self with  every  form  of  social  entertainment. 

These  establishments  are  started  by  Companies  which  seem  to 
spare  no  expense  in  order  to  make  them  as  commodious  and  ele- 
gant as  possible.  The  public  rooms — including  drawing-rooms, 
dining-room,  reading-room,  recreation-room,  billiard-room,  &c. — 
are  spacious  and  comfortably  furnished.  Some  of  these  houses  can 
accommodate  as  many  as  two  hundred  visitors.  The  grounds 
correspond  to  the  building  in  point  of  extent  a nd  elegance,  and 
since  the  site  of  the  establishment  is  chosen  with  a  view  to 
attractiveness  of  neighbourhood,  the  walks  in  the  grounds  often 
afford  the  visitor  a  number  of  very  beautiful  views.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  resorts  offer  an  abundant  variety  of  enjoyment. 
People  who  are  thus  brought  together  day  after  day  for  some 
weeks  at  meals  and  at  other  times  soon  learn  to  be  sociable  ;  for 
the  Scotchman,  whatever  he  may  be  towards^  outsiders,  is  com- 
panionable enough  towards  those  of  his  own  nationality.  liowantic 
scenery  may  just  as  well  be  visited  in  company  with  agreeable 
companions  as  alone,  while  the  expense  of  au  excursion  is  often 
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greatly  reduced  by  such  combination.  And  so  visitors  naturally 
get  into  the  "way  of  joining  together  in  dvives  to  points  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood.  These  excursions  do  much  to  make  people 
acquainted  with  one  another ;  and,  where  the  result  is  satisfactory 
on  both  sides,  the  path  is  smoothed  for  a  more  permanent  intimacy 
indoors. 

As  to  the  entertainment  provided  or  allowed  in  the  establish- 
ment there  exists  a  considerable  variety  of  custom.  Indeed  the 
differences  of  the  several  establishments  in  this  respect  remind  one, 
in  their  subtlety,  of  the  tine  theological  differences  which  divide 
some  of  the  Scotch  Churches.  For  example,  in  one  house,  which 
is  frequented  by  a  number  of  Scotch  ministers,  square  dances,  but 
not  round  ones,  are  permitted.  In  others  dancing  of  all  kinds 
is  the  chief  pastime  of  the  evening,  at  least  with  the  young 
people  ;  over  and  above  this,  the  younger  visitors  worthily  devote 
their  superfluous  energy  to  the  getting  up  of  amateur  concerts  and 
dramatic  entertainments.  The  rehearsals  of  these  performances 
afford  agreeable  occupation  to  the  persons  concerned  during  the  wet 
days  which  one  is  sure  to  meet  with  among  the  Scotch  hills,  while 
the  results  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  an  appreciative  public. 
In  this  way  an  air  of  careless  gaiety  pervades  the  place  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  Everybody  feels  himself  surrounded  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  pleasure,  and  the  cheerful  tone  of  mind  thus  induced  may 
prove  as  effective  a  hygienic  influence  as  the  neglected  baths  below. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  physician  who  presides  over  the  estab- 
lishment is  able  to  do  much  in  maintaining  this  tone  of  festivity 
by  his  cheerful  presence  and  his  willing  co-operation  in  all  amuse- 
ments. Nor  need  anybody  who  finds  this  constant  stream  of 
social  enjoyment  too  great  a  stimulant  suffer  from  its  effects,  since 
the  size  of  the  building,  not  to  speak  of  the  spacious  grounds,  easily 
allows  of  retirement  and  quiet  when  these  are  needed.  As  a  rule, 
however,  invalids  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  gayer  establishments. 
And  as  to  the  older  people  who  visit  thorn,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
in  them  the  effects  of  the  contagious  influence  of  youthful  glad- 
ness and  merriment.  Quite  elderly  gentlemen  may  be  found  renew- 
ing their  youth  in  the  daucing-ruom  and  vying  with  younger 
gallants  in  their  endeavours  to  please  and  amuse  their  fair  com- 
panions. 

One  might  easily  suppose  that  these  large  establishments,  which 
are  open  to  all,  would  often  receive  a  discordant  element  in  the 
shape  of  ill-mannered  and  disagreeable  visitors.  But  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  rarely  happens.  A  low-bred  man  would 
soon  feel  out  of  his  element  in  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tone  given  to  the  best  of  these  estab- 
lishments by  those  qualified  to  lead  acts  as  an  effectual  check 
on  any  disagreeable  intruders  who  might  be  disposed  to  frequent 
these  resorts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  is  pretty  sure  to 
include  a  number  of  provincial  oddities — types  of  the  raw,  uncul- 
tivated Scotchman — whose  presence  supplies  an  element  of  pictu- 
resque relief.  They  are  drawn  hither,  perhaps,  by  curiosity — by  a 
shy  impulse  just  to  have  a  peep  at  the  gay  world.  Or  they  may 
have  been  led  here  by  imperious  daughters  who  find  life  in  their 
country  homes  a  little  tedious,  and  who  look  forward  to  the 
week  at  the  "  Hydropathic "  as  the  yearly  stimulus  which  just 
keeps  them  going.  In  addition  to  these  honest  yeomen,  the  estab- 
lishment commonly  contains  a  variety  of  characters,  the  observa- 
tion of  which  affords  no  small  amusement  to  the  watchful  visitor. 
In  spite  of  the  proverbial  reticence  of  the  Scotch,  it  is  possible,  by 
a  little  skill,  to  draw  them  out  in  a  naive  expression  of  opiuion  on 
various  subjects.  And  when  one  happens  to  light  on  a  good  speci- 
men of  a  hnrd-headed,  dogmatic  Scot,  a  good  deal  of  fun  may  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  The  man  who  is  accustomed  to  lay  down 
principles  in  his  own  narrow  set  easily  forgets  that  he  is  for  the 
moment  in  a  larger  world,  where  his  time-worn  maxims  are  apt  to 
amuse  by  their  crudity.  Another  type  to  be  met  with  at  the 
establishment  is  the  adventurous  ban  vivant  who  has  travelled  and 
seen  the  world,  and  who  is  overflowing  with  recitals  of  his  heroic 
adventures.  These  and  other  species  of  character  give  variety  to 
the  social  scene,  and  keep  it  from  becoming  a  monotonous  level 
of  mild  gentility. 

Thu*  the  visitors  to  the  Scotch  hydropathic  establishment  come 
for  social  amusement  and  find  it  in  abundance.  And  if  they  get 
nothing  more  than  this,  they  may  be  well  content,  for  their  climate 
does  not  allow  of  their  having  too  sunny  a  life  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  their  visit  may  have  other  good  con- 
sequences. It  would  be  hazardous,  of  course,  to  conjecture 
whether  the  many  little  flirtations  to  which  this  social  life  natur- 
ally gives  rise  ever  result  in  more  permanent  attachments.  A 
cynical  observer,  watching  the  display  of  sentimental  regrets  at  the 
hall  door  as  the  omnibus  takes  away  its  freight  of  visitors  and 
boxes,  would  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  scene  as  he  remembers 
how  soon  the  place  of  the  missing  partner  at  the  dance  will  be 
filled  up  by  one  no  less  interesting.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  hours  of  social  gaiety  sometimes  sow  the  seeds  of  a  warm 
affection.  It  may  be  added  that  lite  at  the  hydropathic  esta- 
blishment is  not  at  all  ill  suited  for  the  attainment  by  young 
people  of  a  tolerably  intimate  knowledge  of  one  another.  It  has 
something  of  the  naturalness  and  freedom  of  home-life.  People 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  one  another  much  as  though 
they  were  staying  at  the  same  private  house,  while  the  very  fact 
that  the  acquaintance  is  an  accidental,  and  presumably  a  tempo- 
rary, one  gives  them  a  certain  freedom.  He  must  be  a  dull  man 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight's  continual  companionship  with  a 
young  woman  under  these  circumstances,  is  unable  to  form  a  pretty 
definite  opinion  of  her  tastes  and  character. 

But  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  inquire  too  closely  into  these  arcana 


of  the  hydropathic  life.  What  is  more  certain  in  the  way  of 
beneficial  result  is  that  the  social  intercourse  of  these  resorts  will 
do  much  to  soften  Scotch  manners  and  to  broaden  Scotch  ideas- 
Here  angularities  of  opinion  and  character  may  be  worn  down  by 
a  wholesome  friction  with  more  polished  surfaces'.  Crudities  of 
idea  may  be  corrected  by  free  exchange  of  opinion  with  other 
minds.  By  living  for  some  weeks  with  laymen  and  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  gay  world,  the  too  severe  minister  may  learn  that, 
after  all,  this  world  is  less  dangerous  than  he  had  conceived  it. 
Those  who  know  Scotland  well  say  that  just  now  many  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  ideas  as  to  the  sin  of  amusements  and  the  duty 
of  a  gloomy  observance  of  the  Sabbath  are  shaken  and  loosened, 
and  only  need  the  initiative  action  of  a  few  influential  members 
of  society  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  At  present  compliance 
with  these  venerable  principles  is  often  a  matter  of  policy  simply, 
and  not  of  personal  conviction.  This  cannot  be  a  stable  order  of 
things,  since  it  necessarily  involves  a  good  deal  of  insincerity,  not 
to  say  dishonesty,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  a  story  just  told  us  by  a 
lady  living  in  Scotland.  "  Seeing  her  servant  one  Sunday  evening 
with  a  hymn-book,  and  having  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  take  a  walk,  she  asked  her  the  reason,  and  was  told  that  she 
could  not  safely  venture  to  walk  out  on  a  Sunday  evening  without 
acting  this  little  bit  of  hypocrisy.  The  contact  of  people  at  the 
hydropathic  establishment  is  very  well  fitted  to  expedite  the  pro- 
cess of  casting  off  worn-out  prejudices.  The  Sunday  at  these 
houses  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  extreme  Scotch  and 
English  notions.  People  who  live  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
those  who  do  not  share  in  their  old-fashioned  ideas  inevitably 
learn  to  modify  some  of  their  favourite  superstitions.  It  may  be 
added  that  even  Scotchmen  themselves,  when  released  from  the 
censorship  of  public  opinion  at  home,  are  apt  to  be  much  less 
stringent  in  these  matters  ;  and  so  it  happens  that  at  these  esta- 
blishments there  is  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
views  which  not  long  since  would  have  been  denounced  as  per- 
niciously lax. 


THE  SPELLING  REFORMERS  AGAIN. 

IN  these  days  it  would  seem  that,  if  an  innovation  is  not  carried 
suddenly  and  by  acclamation,  it  runs  a  great  risk  of  not  being 
adopted  at  all.  Several  schemes  will  occur  to  every  one  as  having 
lost  all  chance  of  ultimate  success  from  having  wearied  the 
public  ear  too  long  in  their  embryonic  state.  Anion?  such  abortive 
proposals,  that  for  a  radical  reform  of  English  spelling  seems  to  be 
taking  the  place  for  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  has  long  been  prepar- 
ing by  the  pedantry  of  its  prime  movers  and  the  narrow  utilitarian- 
ism of  its  method.  Mr.  Pitman  still  publishes,  we  believe,  that 
fascinating  journal  the  Fonttik  Nuz;  Mr.  Ellis  still  discourses 
very  learnedly  and  drearily  about  "  dhi  faurti  feiv  kaisez  of 
kombeiud  soundz,"  which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  new  "  glosik 
spoling"';  and  Mr.  Sweet,  with  the  joyous  confidence  of  early 
youth,  still  denounces  the  world  at  large  and  chastises  all  his 
fellow-reformers.  But  they  have  discovered,  as  a  prophet  of  their 
own  has  told  them,  that  it  is  not  easy  "  to  karry  into  praktis  "  the 
suggestions  of  all  these  public  benefactors,  and  it  actually  seems  to 
have  occurred  at  last  to  these  agitators  that  they  will  gain  nothing 
but  ridicule  unless  they  contrive  to  hold  together  and  drop  their 
individual  sweetness  into  one  common  cup.  The  peace  of  the  com- 
monwealth fortunately  is  usually  secured  by  the  internecine 
quarrels  of  those  who  else  would  trouble  it.  All  sorts  of  reforms 
might  at  this  moment  be  making  our  lives  a  burden  to  us  but  for 
this  kindly  law  of  nature.  Students  of  comparative  religion  tell 
us  that  the  Plymouth  Brethren  might  have  become  an  important 
body  in  England  had  they  not  luckily  divided  themselves  into 
three  warring  camps.  It  is  whispered  that  schism  has  at  last 
deprived  Positivism  of  all  claim  to  serious  public  attention,  an£ 
we  sincerely  trust  that  the  report  is  true.  In  like  manner  spelling 
reform  seems  to  be  happily  bringing  about  its  own  dissolution.  In 
vain  Mr.  Fleay  writes  delicious  lyrics  about  dead  stone-breakers, 
beginning  — 

Buri  him  noubli  in  the  trodden  wei ! 

for  the  other  reformers  will  have  none  of  his  system,  and  mention 
him  a3  little  to  their  clients  as  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  in 
Thomas  Haynes  Bailey's  ballad  mentioned  her  lover  to  her.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Sweet  and  Mr.  Sayce  have  buried  Mr.  Fleay  nobly  in  the 
trodden  way,  and  have  passed  on  to  fresh  warlike  pastimes.  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  once  was  offended  because  an  enthusiast  called  him 
"  the  veteran  of  phonology,"  does  actually  move  as  a  kind  of 
Nestor  in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  and  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
all  but  Mr.  Sweet,  who  respects  nothing,  and  who  has  given  Mr. 
Ellis  an  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour  by  some  very  drastic 
criticism  iti  a  little  book  called  a  Handbook  of  Phonetics.  It  is 
amusing  to  note  the  causes  that  create  such  anger  in  celestial 
minds.  Mr.  Ellis,,  who  carries  his  devotion  so  far  as  to  murder 
his  own  name,  and  to  sign  himself  "  Alecsaa'nder  Jon  El-is," 
has  angered  Mr.  Sweet  by  venturing  to  print  "  Goo  faa-rdher, 
faa-dher,  and  lau-d  dhi  Laurd,"  by  which  we  may  inform  the 
astonished  reader  that  he  means  "  Go  farther,  father,  and  laud 
the  Lord.''  But  Mr.  Sweet  considers  that  this  shows  a  miserable 
time-serving  and  truckling  to  received  ideas  in  spelling,  and  does 
not  spare  the  veteran  phonologist  the  lash.  He,  in  h;s  purity, 
desires  us  to  spell  the  sentence  in  this  pleasing  fashion: — "  Goa-w 
faa'dhu,  faa-dhu-'r,  un  lau'd  dhu  Lau'd" — a  form  which  fur  ex- 
quisite simplicity,  no  less  than  for  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
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utterance  which  it  suggests,  may  safely  be  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  Parliament. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  heal  these  breaches,  and  to  keep  the 
phonetic  movement  somehow  on  its  legs,  the  various  phono- 
graphers  have  agreed  to  drop  for  the  moment  their  individual 
grievances,  and  to  meet  on  common  ground.  An  English  Spelling 
Reform  Association  has  been  formed,  which  meets  at  20  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.O.,  and  which  will  gratefully  accept  any  con- 
tribution from  tive  shillings  to  fifty  pounds.  The  circular  which 
has  been  sect  to  us  was  accompanied  by  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

Spelling  Reform. — A  Society  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object  has  for 
some  time  existed  in  America,  and  a  similar  Society  is  now  established  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  the  English  Spelling  Reform  Association.  The 
Association  docs  not  recommend  any  scheme  of  reformed  spelling  of  its 
own,  or  adopt  any  of  those  already  proposed  ;  but  confines  its  efforts  to  ad- 
vocating the  broad  principle  of  reform,  and  to  making  experiments  and 
collecting  information  upon  which  a  sound  judgment  may  eventually  be 
formed. 

Nothing  could  be  more  innocent  and  engaging  than  this  pro- 
spectus; "doves  round  about  it  toot,  and  lambkins  dance  delighted." 
As  long  as  the  Association  simply  desires  to  do  "  something  "  for 
the  glory  of  spelling  reform,  we  shall  not  feel  any  alarm,  and 
among  the  Vice-Presidents  we  read  the  names  of  several  very  dis- 
tinguished men  who  would  allow  nothing  rash  or  absurd  to  be 
done  if  they  happened  at  the  moment  to  have  time  to  observe  the 
vagaries  of  the  General  Committee.  But  the  latter  is  formed  of  a 
dangerous  crew  of  what  Dr.  Angus  and  various  American  journal- 
ists call  "  educationalists,"  and  of  the  discretion  of  these 
gentlemen  we  entertain  the  gravest  doubts.  When  Mr.  James 
Speddiug  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  are  not  looking,  who  knows  what 
pranks  Mr.  Wyngaerden  Bikkers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lach-Szyrma, 
and  Mr.  Washington  Moon  may  not  be  up  to  !  The  dangerous 
Mr.  Fleay  is  lurking  in  the  Executive  Committee,  and  may  do 
dreadful  glossic  things  to  us.  It  is  entertaining  to  find  the  names 
of  many  foreigners  down  on  the  list  of  the  Committee.  It  is  ex- 
tremely benevolent  of  Ilerr  Klaasen  and  Herr  Schmitz,  Signor  Pag- 
liardini  and  Dr.  Bikkers,  to  be  so  anxious  to  reform  English  spell- 
ing ;  their  experiences,  upon  their  first  arrival  on  the  chaotic  shores 
of  our  language,  will  be  very  instructive  to  the  Committee. 

But,  although  the  prospectus  is  so  vague,  and  commits  the 
Association  to  nothing,  the  circular  accompanying  it  is  more 
precise.  We  find  the  old  assertions  repeated,  that  English  ortho- 
graphy as  it  exists  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  education,  and  that 
a  reconstruction  of  it  would  rather  illumine  than  obscure  the 
history  and  etymology  of  the  English  language.  Here  we  are 
afraid  that  the  Association  either  throws  over  all  the  Nomik  and 
Glosik  schemes  of  its  patrons,  or  sacrifices  ingenuousness  to 
ingenuity  ;  for  the  history  and  etymology  of  idol  and  wisdom  are 
not  illuminated  by  spelling  these  words  cidel  and  vnzSem,  nor  does 
there  seem  any  philological  propriety  in  spelling  bull  Bwl"  But 
we  must  not  be  too  confident  even  here  ;  for  Mr.  Sweet  says  that 
no  opinion  on  the  subject  can  be  worth  consideration  unless  it  be 
founded  on  a  "  minute  laryngoscopic  study  of  glottal  sounds";  a 
form  of  physiological  investigation  which  has  unfortunately  lain 
outside  our  range  of  labours— unless,  indeed,  like  M.  Jourdaiu, 
we  have  been  studying  our  own  glottal  sounds  all  our  life  without 
knowing  it.  We  must  leave  it  to  what  Mr.  Ellis  calls  a  "  Roiel 
Komish-en"  to  decide  this  point,  and  to  introduce,  if  necessary, 
into  School  Board  training  the  dissection  of  the  larynx  as  a  tirst 
step  towards  the  study  of  spelling  in  infancy. 

Another  fallacy,  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  before,  but 
which  reappears  in  the  present  prospectus,  is  that  a  new  form  of 
.spelling  will  rather  add  to  than  detract  from  the  value  of  existing 
books.  It  is  odd  to  see  this  statement  printed  side  by  side  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  glossic  alphabet  on  account  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  latter  over  the  accepted  orthography  in  saving 
children's  time  at  school.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent,  though  to 
our  mind  very  preposterous  and  foolish,  to  propose  that  the 
present  alphabet  should  be  absolutely  disused  in  favour  of  a  glossic 
one,  in  so  thorough  a  way  that  it  should  be  made  penal  to  print 
any  more  in  the  old  form.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that 
Shakspeare  and  Dickens  would  circulate  in  the  existing  spelling 
until  a  new  edition  came  to  be  printed,  which  would  appear  in 
glossic.  All  favourite  writers,  and  all  books  much  in  demand, 
would  thus  within  a  few  months  be  procurable  only  in  the  phonetic 
spelling,  and  so  children  and  adults  alike  would  be  forced  to  master 
the  new  scheme.  Meanwhile  even  fanatics  would  hesitate  in  destroy- 
ing books  printed  before  the  reform  set  in,  and  so  there  would 
still  exist,  but  only  for  students,  an  antiquarian  spelling  not  taught 
in  schools.  But  this  would  very  soon  be  as  hopelessly  mysterious  to 
untrained  readers  as  the  Fonetik  Niiz  now  is  to  shopkeepers  and 
servant-maids.  So  that  in  any  case  one  of  the  two  propositions 
laid  down  by  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  must  be  wrong; 
either  the  new  spelling  will  detract  from  the  value  of  existing 
books,  or  the  time  of  children  will  be  wasted  in  learning  two 
alphabets  instead  of  one.  This  question  of  the  time  taken  up  by 
learning  to  spell  seems  a  very  small  one  to  persons  not.  engaged  in 
the  pleasures  of  teaching.  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan  is  moved  almost  to 
tears  to  think  of  the  amount  of  "  vexation,  and  discouragement,  and 
loss  of  time  which  is  caused  every  year  to  multitudes  of  juvenile 
foreigners''  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  language  in  the  matter 
of  spelling.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  things  are  indeed  come  to 
■a  pretty  pass  if  all  English  adults  are  to  be  put  to  the  annoyance 
nnd  inconvenience  of  changing  their  entire  habit  of  writing  be- 
cause Master  Chose  at  Orleans  cannot  distinguish  between  the 


present  and  the  preterite  of  to  read,  or  because  the  parents  of  little 
Hermann  Wasistdass,  at  Berlin,  object  to  the  waste  of  their  hopeful's 
time  over  the  difficulties  of  the  words  ending  in  ough.  But  even  theex- 
penditure  of  the  time  of  British  infants  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  of 
the  incalculable  importance  which  the  reformers  attach  to  it.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago,  Canon  Moseley  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  majority  of  children  in  village  schools  do  not  acquire  sufficient 
mechanical  skill  in  reading  to  encourage  them  in  after-life  to  take 
up  a  book  for  pleasure.  No  doubt  this  is  true,  and  no  doubt  also 
such  wise  and  conservative  reform  in  spelling  as  the  Canon  con- 
ceived possible  in  1845  would  do  something  towards  removing 
this  deficiency.  But  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
use  of  glossic  or  any  other  reformed  spelling  would  in  the 
least  encourage  that  love  of  knowledge  which  is  born  in  but  a  few 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  absence  of  which  does  far  more 
than  any  orthographical  difficulty  to  prevent  the  acquirement  of 
the  power  to  read.  We  would  challenge  the  schoolmasters  who 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  reform  to  point  out  a  single  instance 
within  their  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  English  spelling 
having  prevented  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  thirst  for  information  from 
learning  to  read.  The  mere  ability  to  take  up  a  book  and  pronounce 
the  words  is  of  no  sort  of  use  unless  some  amount  of  literary 
appetite  is  combined  with  it.  If  all  that  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Pit- 
man say  of  the  ease  with  which  glossic  can  be  mastered  is  true, 
the  only  probable  use  to  which  it'will  be  put  will  be  to  enable 
those  who  are  now  too  stupid  and  too  dull  to  read  useful  books  to 
spell  out  stories  about  mythical  highwaymen  and  the  scandalous 
announcements  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  newspapers.  This  will  be 
a  very  poor  return  for  so  much  "ekspens"  and  so  many 
"  eksplunaishenz." 

The  Association  does  not  bind  itself  at  present  to  any  very 
momentous  action.  It  proposes  to  collect,  arrange,  and  distribute 
information  on  the  subject  of  spelling  reform ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
suppose,  it  will  publish  and  circulate  the  lucubrations  of  every- 
body who  has  a  phonetic  scheme  and  a  fancy  for  spelling  bidl  nJvr-. 
It  will  also  collect  works  on  spelling  reform,  and  preserve  "  copies 
of  articles  bearing  on  the  subject  from  periodicals."  Those  who 
have  glanced  over  the  articles  on  spelling  contributed  to  various 
journals  by  Mr.  Henry  Sweet  will  appreciate  the  charm  and 
brightness  of  the  collection  so  formed.  The  Association  will 
further  "  Institute  and  Watch  Experiments  on  Teaching  to  Read, 
Spell,  and  Pronounce  with  Reformed  Systems."  We  should  like 
to  be  present  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lach-Szyrma  is  watching  experi- 
ments made  in  reading,  spelling,  and  pronouncing  his  name 
with  several  reformed  systems.  It  is  perhaps  flippant  to  ask 
why  a  Committee  so  laryngoscopically  learned  talks  about  pro- 
nouncing words  "  with  "  when  the  unreformed  world  generally  says 
"  on  "  a  system. 

We  are  far  from  denying  the  desirableness  of  some  modifica- 
tion of  our  existing  spelling,  which  is  in  many  respects  un- 
systematic and  inconvenient.  But  we  absolutely  decline  to 
consider  seriously  any  scheme  which  proposes  to  destroy  alto- 
gether those  traditions  in  writing  which  are  embodied  in  the 
English  literature  of  the  last  two  centuries.  We  look  upon 
the  glossic  and  phonetic  alphabets  which  are  thrust  upon  our 
notice  as  altogether  needless  from  a  philological  point  of  view,  as 
ugly  and  cumbersome  in  themselves,  and  as  presenting  in  return 
for  a  very  little  dubious  advantage  a  certain  and  life-long  an- 
noyance to  many  millions  of  persons.  Any  scheme  of  reform  which 
pays  due  respect  to  the  history  and  etymology  of  the  English  lan- 
guage we  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  upon  its  merits,  but  the  drastic 
proposals  of  the  phonologists  can  only  be  met  with  the  ridicule 
that  their  pedantry  and  their  absurdity  demand. 


THE  NEW  BEXCHERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE 

AMONG  the  complaints  to  which  the  newspapers  at  this  time 
of  year  open  their  columns,  presumably  as  sympathizing 
with  the  minor  woes  of  humanity,  but  possibly  because  of  the 
dearth  of  matter  in  the  dull  season,  have  been  lately  prominent 
animadversions,  indignant  or  piteous  according  as  the  legal 
standing  of  their  authors  warranted  the  one  tone  or  the  other, 
against  certain  recent  doings  of  the  Temple  Benchers.  One  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  bears  the  title  "  The  Old 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,"  and,  venturing  slightly  to  alter 
this  title,  we  propose  to  draw  attention  to  the  misfeasances  of  the 
present  generation  of  Benchers  of  the  sister  Inn,  the  worse 
offenders  of  the  two,  albeit  the  successors  of  those  Inner  Temple 
Benchers  who  were  the  objects  of  Elia's  kindly  essay  will  not  be 
found  wholly  free  from  blame. 

It  was,  indeed,  in  the  Inner  Temple  that  the  first  murmuriugs 
broke  out.  One  day  early  this  year,  without  warning,  the  Inner 
Temple  Library,  the  luncheon-room,  and  other  places  of  resort, 
were  summarily  closed,  no  reason  being  assigned  for  the  inconveni- 
ence thus  caused,  save  the  order  of  the  Benchers.  The  unusual  appa- 
rition of  numbers  of  ladies  within  the  courts  of  the  Temple  excited 
some  suspicion,  and  it  soon  leaked  out  that  the  Benchers,  desirous 
of  honouring  the  occasion  of  the  re-opening  of  the  fine  organ  of 
the  Temple  Church  after  alterations,  had  invited  their  wives,  their 
"  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts,"  to  be  present  at  tho 
ceremony  and  at  a  subsequent  luncheon,  for  which  the  library  was 
deemed  the  fittest  locality,  and  to  provide  which  the  resources  of 
the  kitchen  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  Barristers,  save  when 
opposed  to  a  female  witness,  are  notably  a  courteous  and  gallaut 
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race,  and  Temple  barristers  are  justly  proud  of  their  beautiful 
church  and  its  unique  organ  ;  so  that  on  this  occasion  criticism  was 
disarmed,  and  the  action  of  the  Benchers  was  regarded  as  a  some- 
what erratic  and  inconvenient,  but  not  altogether  inexcusable, 
ebullition  of  devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  It  was  perhaps  a  little 
hard  that  the  struggling  barrister  who  had  been  invited  neither 
to  the  organ  recital  nor  to  the  luncheon,  and  who  had  a  difficult 
set  of  papers  to  deal  with  on  which  "  despatch "  was  "  par- 
ticularly requested,"  should  be  debarred  from  access  to  the 
scarce  reports  containing  the  only  authority  bearing  on  the 
matter,  and  so  perhaps  lose  the  chance  of  giving  a  lucid  and 
exhaustive  opinion  and  securing  the  work  of  a  big  client ;  but 
ladies  were  in  the  case,  and  a  ^well-known,  if  not  a  legal,  maxim 
inculcates  that  under  such  circumstances  all  other  things  give 
place.  So  the  matter  passed  off  with  harmless  jests  among  the 
junior  members  of  the  Inn,  and  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the 
"  Society  "  papers,  whose  interest  in  the  occurrence  one  way  or 
another  is  not  very  obvious. 

Bleanwhile,  the  stately  pile  of  buildings  at  the  Embankment  end 
of  Middle  Temple  Lane,  the  joint  enterprise  of  the  two  Societies, 
was  approaching  completion.  Men  had  long  wondered  at  the  mag- 
nitude and  magnificence  of  the  structure,  as  floor  succeeded  floor ; 
but  at  length  the  crowning  pepper-boxes  were  seen  piercing  the  sky, 
and,  the  most  exalted  conception  of  quantity  being  satisfied,  quality 
in  the  shape  of  decoration  came  in  for  due  consideration.  With 
the  question  of  the  architecture  of  what,  in  servile  imitation  of 
the  fashionable  nomenclature  of  the  day,  is  to  be  called  "  Temple 
Gardens,''  as  though  that  name  had  not  long  ago  been  appropriated 
to  the  broad  expanse  of  lawn  with  which  so  many  famous 
memories  are  associated,  we  do  not  here  attempt  to  deal ;  but 
to  the  untutored  eye  it  appears  florid,  very  florid.  The  Em- 
bankment front  was  for  long  partially  concealed  by  hoard- 
ings and  scaffoldings,  and  lies  out  of  the  barrister's  daily 
round  from  Westminster  or  Guildhall  to  the  Temple;  but 
when  the  inhabitants  of  humbler  localities  which  own  the 
sway  of  the  Benchers  received  notice  that  their  tenements  were 
doomed  to  destruction  and  that  they  must  quit,  and  wandered 
forth  to  the  new  buildings  to  seek  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
they,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she  saw  the  house  that 
Solomon  had  built,  had  no  more  spirit  in  them.  For  they  knew 
that  decorative  architecture  means  high  rent,  and  here  were 
statues  wherever  statues  could  be  put,  emblems  of  the  law  in 
plenty,  scales,  owls,  swords  and  fasces,  balconies  wherein  the  brief- 
less might  beguile  their  time  (if  they  could  aft'ord  to  pay  for  them), 
elaborate  finials,  crockets,  corbels,  and  whatever  else  avails  to 
make  up  a  high  specification  and  its  invariable  concomitant,  a 
higher  bill  for  extras.  What  a  contrast  to  the  modest  yet  dignified 
style  of  the  older  portions  of  the  Temple,  the  red  brick  of  King's 
Bench  Walk  and  most  of  the  Courts,  or  the  plain  stone  of  Paper 
Buildings  or  Crown  Office  Row ;  and  how  foreign  to  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  place  !  The  Haussmanns  of  the  Temple  are  fast  clearing 
away  all  the  "  historical  chambers "  beloved  of  Thackeray,  so 
that  the  enthusiastic  law  student  pictured  in  Penclennis  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  say,  "  Yonder  Eldon  lived — upon  this  site  Coke 
mused  upon  Lyttelton — here  Chitty  toiled — here  -  Barnwell  and 
Alderson  joined  in  their  famous  Labours — hei-e  Byles  composed  his 
great  work  upon  Bills,  and  Smith  compiled  his  immortal  Leading 
Cases;  here  Gustavus  still  toils,  with  Solomon  to  aid  him."  Still 
n  certain  amount  of  renovation  was  unquestionably  needed  in  the 
Temple  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time  and  supply  the  growing 
needs  of  the  profession.  Such  renovation  is  quite  consistent  with 
due  respect  to  architectural  forms  and  to  the  quiet  dignity  which 
becomes  public  buildings,  of  which  qualities  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
partial  rebuilding  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  an  apt  specimen.  What  we 
complain  of  is  the  lavish  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  done, 
in  the  erection  of  gorgeous  palaces  which  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
Benchers  have  caught  the  contagion  of  extravagance  in  brick  and 
mortar  from  the  doings,  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  slums,  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  Embankment,  the  London  School  Board.  The  new 
chambers  are  essentially  unbusinesslike.  Nobody  would  wish  to  see 
the  Temple  defaced  by  sordid  buildings,  but  a  man  does  not  write 
the  worse  opinion  for  writing  it  in  a  room  the  outside  of  which  is 
unadorned  with  statuary  and  symbolic  emblems  ;  and  to  the  eye  of 
the  casual  beholder  the  exuberant  decoration  of  the  new  buildings 
would  suggest  that  their  tenants  were  of  the  blustering,  showy, 
flippant,  and  fluent  type  of  barrister  which  we  are  thankful  to 
say  is  not  so  very  common  nowadays.  Then  the  exigencies  of  this 
particular  style  of  architecture  necessitate  the  sacrifice  of  internal 
economy  and  convenience  for  the  sake  of  external  appearance  ; 
many  of  the  rooms  in  the  new  buildings  are  dark,  and  unfitted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  by  reason  of  the 
proximity  of  buttresses  and  other  ornamental  adjuncts.  Butit  is  with 
regard  to  the  rents  asked  for  the  new  chambers  that  the  storm  of  in- 
dignation  has  broken  forth.  When  the  trembling  outcasts  to  whom 
we  have  above  referred  sought  their  respective  treasurers'  offices,  and 
inquired  as  to  the  rents  to  be  charged  for  these  palatial  dwellings, 
their  worst  fears  were  realized.  No  habitable  set  of  chambers  in 
the  new  buildings  was  to  be  had  for  less  than  80/.  a  year,  a  rent 
up  to  this  time  deemed  sufficient  for  some  of  the  best  sets  in  the 
Temple ;  while  200/.,  300/.,  and  even  more,  were  the  appalling 
figures  which  met  the  gaze  of  the  terrified  applicants.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  few  sets  at  lower  prices ;  but  their  description  pointed 
to  an  elevation  which  would  make  them  about  as  available  for  busi- 
ness purposes  as  the  lantern-chamber  of  the  new  Eddystone  Light- 
house, and  rumour  assigned  their  locality  to  the  pepper-boxes  before 
mentioned,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  new  buildings. 


In  some  of  the  blocks  lifts  are  considerately  provided,  but  we  doubt 
whether  they  go  to  the  very  top  of  the  building  ;  and  moreover  it  ia 
specially  announced  that  they  are  not  to  be  used  after  10  a.m.,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  utilized  by  the  solicitor  seeking  advice  on  the  sixth 
floor ;  and,  unless  such  solicitor  were  the  father  of  the  counsel  thus 
high  up  in  the  world,  if  not  in  his  profession,  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability pause  exhausted  in  his  upward  course,  and  betake  himself 
and  his  papers  to  some  one  who  had  his  dwelling  nearer  the  earth. 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  rents  that  the  Middle  Temple  has  surpassed 
the  iniquity  of  the  sister  Inn.  For  precisely  the  same  accommodation 
the  Middle  Temple  rents  in  the  new  buildings  are  double,  or  in 
some  cases  even  more  than  double,  those  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
which  are  in  all  conscience  high  enough.  Why  this  should  be  sur- 
passes our  comprehension.  The  Inner  Temple  chambers  have  a 
far  better  outlook ;  and,  as  they  are  divided  from  the  Middle 
merely  by  the  breadth  of  a  narrow  lane,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  better  position.  Can  it  be  that  the  Middle  Temple,  having 
evicted  their  tenants  from  Elm  Court,  have  created  a  fictitious 
demand  for  chambers  in  the  Inn,  and  are  taking  advantage 
of  their  own  act  to  put  on  fancy  prices  ?  Anyhow,  Middle  Temple 
men  are  to  be  found  who  are  paying  three  times  their  former  rent 
for  chambers  not  one  whit  more  suited  to  their  needs  than  their 
old  ones.  It  is  hard  that  men  who  have  just  attained  the  first 
round  of  the  legal  ladder  by  paying  their  expenses  on  a  moderate 
scale  should  have  to  incur  a  rent  equal  to  that  of  many  good 
houses,  and  to  wait,  possibly  for  years,  before  they  regain  their 
former  position  of  independence.  It  has  been  a  bad  year  for  the 
Bar,  and  the  present  13  a  peculiarly  unfitting  time  for  such  a 
change.  However,  there  is  to  many  men  only  the  alternative 
of  chambers  at  exorbitant  rents  or  no  chambers  at  all,  and  so  they 
grudgingly  accept  the  former,  Middle  Templars  indulging  in  caustic 
remarks  as  to  the  sign  of  their  Inn  being  a  lamb,  and  the  duty  of 
a  good  shepherd  being,  according  to  the  Delectus,  to  shear  the  sheep, 
not  flay  them.  But  the  Benchers  pay  no  heed  to  such  plaints ; 
when  they  cannot  get  barristers,  they  take  solicitors  ;  and,  not  to 
be  behind  their  friends  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  delicate  attention 
to  the  ladies,  they  graciously  concede  to  a  good  paying  tenant 
the  permission  to  open  his  new  chambers  with  a  fancy  dress  ball. 
Shades  of  the  departed  sages  of  the  law  !  to  think  that  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Temple  should  be  desecrated  by  mummers  and 
musicians ;  that  the  pale  student  should  be  startled  over  his  books 
by  sounds  of  revelry  by  night ;  that  Pierrots  and  Harlequins, 
Mephistopheles  and  Marguerites,  and  all  the  fantastic  absurdities 
of  a  fancy  ball  should  twist  and  twirl  and  play  their  unhallowed 
gambols  where  "  Eldon  lived,  Coke  mused  upon  Lyttelton,  Chitty 
toiled,"  &c. 

One  special  act  of  vandalism  on  the  part  of  the  Middle  Temple 
Benchers  calls  for  notice.  A  fountain,  immortalized  by  Lamb, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  was  wont  to  cast  its  graceful  stream  into 
the  air  from  a  simple  but  suitable  basin  in  Garden  Court.  The 
whole  scene  was  so  pretty  and  rural  as  to  merit  its  appellation  of 
an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  the  fountain  was  venerable  and  recalled 
pleasant  memories,  was  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  and  was 
a  real  refreshment  to  the  eye  wearied  with  poring  over  books  and 
papers.  But  the  fountain  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead  has 
sprung  up  a  New  Road  monstrosity,  a  gimcrack  stucco  villa 
garden  ornament,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  anything 
near  it.  Even  the  wandering  tourist  in  the  Long  Vacation 
points  and  jeers  at  it  while  it  spouts  its  meagre  jet  with  all  the 
fussy  assurance  of  a  conscious  sham.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  authors  of  its  disgraceful  being  were  at  length  ashamed 
of  their  handiwork,  since  this  apology  for  a  fountain  bears  none 
of  those  mystic  initials  which  indicate  the  treasurer  in  whose 
reign  adornments  or  alterations  have  been  effected.  Pikes  are 
a  sturdy  fish,  and  eels  enjoy  considerable  vitality ;  but  the 
pike  and  the  eels  which  disported  themselves  in  the  old 
basin  simultaneously  gave  up  the  ghost  or  disappeared  when 
their  habitation  was  defiled  by  the  introduction  of  this  uncomely 
waterwork.  Eels  cau  travel  by  land,  and  perhaps  these  particular 
eels  betook  themselves  to  the  congenial  mud  of  the  neighbouring- 
Thames,  and  left  the  pike  to  his  fate ;  perhaps,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  Judsean  town  on  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  as 
related  by  Josephus,  the  pike  first  devoured  the  eels  and  then 
committed  suicide.  We  cannot  say ;  but  anyway  the  fish  in 
Garden  Court  testified  their  disgust  at  the  innovation  in  the 
strongest  manner  open  to  them. 

Then  the  Temple  Benchers  have  rescinded  the  permission 
formerly  accorded  to  the  ragged  children  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
play  in  the  Temple  Gardens  after  six  o'clock.  Why  the  boon  is 
denied  j  ust  when  better  weather  makes  it  for  the  first  time  this  year 
acceptable,  and  when,  it  being  Long  Vacation,  there  is  nobody  who 
can  possibly  be  disturbed  by  the  noise,  it  is  difficult  to  see  ;  but  the 
ways  of  Benchers  are  inscrutable.  As  a  slight  set-oft'  to  their  many 
misdeeds,  the  Middle  Temple  Benchers  countenance  the  playing  of 
lawn-tennis  in  their  garden  by  the  few  barristers  still  lurking  in 
the  Temple  in  hopes  of  work.  This  is  something;  but  let  the 
Benchers  beware  lest  this  concession  be  made  the  occasion  of  a 
dark  and  indignant  revolt  against  their  oppressive  rule.  The  name 
of  the  "  Jeu  de  Paume  "  is  well  known  in  history  ;  history  some- 
times repeats  itself,  and  the  lawn-tennis  players  of  to-day  may 
possibly  form  the  nucleus  of  a  future  revolution  in  the  Middle 
Temple. 
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A  SWISS  LANDLORD. 

TITERE  is  a  legend  that  in  former  days,  when  the  rod  figured 
very  largely  in  education,  a  charge  for  birch  sometimes 
appeared  amongst  the  items  of  the  bills  which  parents  received  at 
the  end  of  the  half-year.  Everything  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  as 
the  infliction  of  chastisement  had  given  trouble,  and  caused  the 
expenditure  of  material,  it  was  only  fair  that  fathers  should  pay 
for  what  had  tended  to  improve  their  offspring.  It  seems  not  im- 
possible that,  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  boldness  and 
determination  of  landlords,  a  somewhat  similar  charge  may  appear 
in  those  wonderful  productions,  the  hotel  bills  of  our  own  time. 
Innkeepers  are  very  emphatically  of  opinion  that  everything 
should  be  paid  for.  There  is  apparently  some  likelihood  of  their 
coming  to  the  conclusion  before  long  that  it  may  occasionally  be 
their  duty  to  correct  those  who  seek  shelter  under  their  roof;  and 
as  this  will  involve  a  certain  amount  of  exertion  on  the  part  of 
themselves  and  their  servants,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
consider  themselves  justified  in  claiming  payment  for  the  castiga- 
tion  which  has  been  found  necessary  to  teach  offending  wayfarers 
good  manners.  In  addition  to  the  extra  charges  for  lights,  for  ser- 
vice, for  water  for  washing,  for  porterage,  there  will  be  an 
additional  charge  made  on  those  tourists  whom  the  host  and  his 
servants  have  had  the  trouble  of  pommelling  an  account  of  their 
misconduct;  while  the  judicious  compiler  of  Guides  or  Handbooks, 
not  unkind  to  travellers,  but  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  landlords, 
will  inform  readers  that  now  and  then,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  permissible  to  resist  this  claim. 

The  impost,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  been  levied  ;  but  the  first  step 
towards  establishing  it  was  taken  last  month  by  an  adventurous 
spirit  called  Schreiber,  master  of  the  two  hotels  on  the  top  of  the 
Rigi,  and  governing  there  with  absolute  sway.  This  person,  who, 
ever  since  he  has  been  proprietor  of  both  inns,  has  shown  him- 
self very  zealous  for  the  privileges  of  his  order,  had  apparently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  landlord  has  the  right  to  thrash 
those  who  enter  his  house  if  their  manner  displeases  him ;  and 
he  carried  his  views  into  practice  for  the  first  time  on  the  27th  of 
August  last,  when  some  travellers  applied  for  rooms  at  one  of 
his  inns.  On  that  day.  destined  perhaps  to  be  famous  in  the 
annals  of  hotel-keeping,  five  gentlemen,  English  and  German, 
who  had  been  staying  at  the  Rigi  Kaltbad,  went  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  one  of  the  party  preceding  the  rest  in  order 
to  get  rooms  at  the  Rigi-Kulm  hotel.  This  gentleman  had  an 
interview  with  Herr  Schreiber,  and  when  the  others  arrived, 
he  told  them  that  only  two  rooms  were  offered  for  the 
five.  This,  naturally  enough,  they  thought  insufficient,  and  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Beer,  a  German,  went  into  the  bureau  to  ask  for 
more  accommodation.  This  was  refused  with  great  rudeness  by 
the  landlord.  Mr.  Beer  returned  to  his  friends  and  told  them  what 
had  happened,  whereupon,  as  it  was  late  and  they  did  not  wish  to 
return,  they  all  went  into  the  bureau,  and  the  German  traveller 
explained  to  the  landlord  why  they  wanted  more  rooms,  and  said 
they  were  quite  willing  to  pay  for  the  accommodation  they  re- 
quired. This  request,  to  all  seeming  simple  enough,  appears  to 
have  stirred  to  fury  the  loft}'  and  imperious  spirit  of  Herr  Schreiber. 
He  replied  by  violent  abuse,  and  made  the  travellers  take  them- 
selves off.  One  of  them  objected  to  this,  whereupon  Schreiber,  a 
very  powerful  man,  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  then  grappled 
with  him,  and  threw  him  down.  A  number  of  porters  joined  their 
master,  and  a  furious  attack  was  made  on  the  whole  party.  As 
the  valorous  Swiss  were  some  twenty  in  number  the  position  of 
the  travellers  was  hopeless,  and  they  attempted  to  leave  the  house 
when,  after  they  had  been  savagely  mauled,  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  hostilities.  This,  however,  was  but  momentary,  for  the  temp- 
tation of  harassing  their  retreat  was  too  great  for  their  antagonists. 
Not  satisfied  with  having  seriously  injured  some  of  the  travellers, 
the  landlord's  valiant  men  made  an  attempt  to  throw  them  down 
the  flight  of  stone  steps  on  which  the  front  door  opens,  and  partly 
succeeded,  doing  their  unfortunate  victims  great  harm,  as  ma)' 
easily  be  imagined.  With  this  vindication  of  his  rights  the  land- 
lord was  apparently  satisfied,  and  he  and  his  followers  kindly  re- 
frained from  killing  the  travellers  outright.  The  latter  got  a 
special  train,  and  returned  to  the  Rigi  Kaltbad,  where  medical 
attendance  was  obtained,  which  was  urgently  needed,  as  the 
assault  had  seemingly  been  of  a  murderous  nature.  Determined 
to  assert  his  privilege  of  thrashing  his  guests,  or  would-be  guests, 
the  gallant  landlord  had  been  carried  rather  too  far  ;  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  Court  of  his  district,  which  is  to  be  ap- 
pealed to,  may  inflict  some  punishment  on  him  for  his  exuberant 
manifestation.  In  England  he  would  probably  obtain  ample  op- 
portunity for  cogitating  over  his  views  as  to  the  prerogatives  of 
hotel-keepers  during  a  protracted  period  of  seclusion  from  the 
world. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  whether  this  astounding  story  of 
furious  and  unprovoked  outrage  is  true  in  the  main,  or  true  at  all.  j 
It  has  been  published  in  the  Times,  and  remains  uncontradicted  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  if  the  narrative  had  been  an 
anonymous  contribution,  and  if  no  names  had  been  given,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  story  was  either  greatly  exaggerated  or  a  hoax. 
The  narrative,  however,  was  not  anonymous,  as  the  letter  to  the  Times 
to  which  it  was  appended  was  signed  by  the  Master  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  as  the  names  of  two  of  the  travellers  were  given. 
These  were  Mr.  Beer,  already  mentioned,  and  Mr.  John  render, 
M.P.  The  story  has  beeu  confirmed  by  a  letter  in  the  Daily  News,  and 
moreover,  it  appears  that  a  meeting  of  visitors  to  Switzerland  was 
held  at  the  Rigi  Kaltbad  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence,  and  that 


a  resolution  was  passed  expres-ing  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
landlord  of  the  Rigi-Kulm.  That  person  may  possibly  have  a  de- 
fence, but  certainly  at  present  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  account  which  has  been  given.  Mr.  Pender  and  Mr. 
Beer  were  as  little  likely  to  justify  violence  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord by  intemperate  behaviour  as  they  were  to  mislead  the  meeting 
of  travellers  at  the  Rigi  Kaltbad  by  an  exaggerated  description  of 
whathapjjened,  and  at  present  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  what- 
ever for  mistrusting  their  uncontradicted  narrative.  A  most  remark- 
able narrative  of  modern  travel  it  certainly  is,  suggestive  of  peril- 
ous adventure  which,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  be 
sought  in  vain  in  Switzerland.  In  his  excellent  description  of 
travels  in  the  Caucasus,  Mr.  Freshfield  has  described  how,  in  the 
worst  part  of  that  very  dangerous  country  Swanethia,  he  and  his. 
fellow-travellers  had  to  force  their  way  through  a  crowd  of  scowl- 
ing ruffians  intent  on  personal  violence,  and  only  deterred  there- 
from by  the  knowledge  that  the  Englishmen  carried  revolvers. 
The  sensations  of  the  travellers  at  the  time  were  probably  not 
pleasant ;  but  nevertheless  their  adventure  was  such  a  one  as 
daring  wanderers  go  forth  to  meet,  and  as  men  look  back  to  with 
some  pleasure.  Now  it  seems  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go  to 
the  Caucasus  or  to  any  barbarous  country  to  find  those  conditions  of 
wild  life  which  have  such  a  charm  for  certain  natures.  A  few 
minutes  after  stepping  out  of  a  railway  carriage  a  man  may  dis- 
cover that  a  free  tight  is  imminent.  He  has  only  to  differ  from  the 
landlord  as  to  the  expediency  of  putting  three  people  into  one 
room,  and  the  latter,  if  in  a  bad  temper,  may  proceed  to  exercise  the 
right  which  he  believes  himself  to  possess  of  chastising  those  who 
displease  him  in  his  hotel,  and  may  be  aided  in  his  work  by  a 
crowd  of  subordinates.  Here,  then,  is  a  new  excitement,  such  »s- 
probably  the  most  ardent  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  never 
dreamed  of,  added  to  the  pleasures  of  Swiss  travel.  It  is  true 
that  the  chance  of  a  personal  encounter  may  not  be  relished  by 
the  middle-aged  and  pacific,  and  that  taking  due  precautions 
against  it  may  unfortunately  add  to  the  expense  of  a  Swiss  outfit. 
Beside  thick-  boots,  glycerine,  and  an  ash  Alpenstock,  tourists 
will  require  knuckle-dusters,  life-preservers,  or  perhaps  revolvers, 
unless  they  wish  to  submit  to  chastisement  of  the  most  severe 
and  painful  kind. 

As  has  been  said,  the  gallant  Schreiber,  who,  aided  by  some 
twenty  porters,  attacked  five  men,  may  be  punished  even  in 
Switzerland  for  his  violence,  and  probably  he  will  be  thought  by 
other  innkeepers  to  have  gone  somewhat  too  far.  Ardent  young 
landlords  will  rejoice  at  his  impetuosity,  and  perhaps  prepare 
to  imitate  it ;  but  thoughtful  and  sagacious  men  among  the 
brotherhood  will  say  that  the  time  for  belabouring  travel- 
lers who  displease  landlords  has  scarcely  yet  arrived,  and 
that,  when  such  a  proceeding  becomes  permissible,  as  in  due 
time  it  may,  the  punishment  is  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  ob- 
ject to  their  bill  or  grumble  at  the  fare  offered  to  them,  and 
thus  wound  a  host  at  his  tenderest  point.  Sensible  members  of 
the  fraternity  will  observe  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  go  too  fast,  and 
will  point  out  that  much  has  been  achieved  of  late  years,  and  that 
it  is  well  to  be  content  for  the  present.  Here  undoubtedly  they 
will  have  a  strong  case.  A  great  advance  has  beeu  made  latterly 
in  the  art  of  extorting  everything  from  guests,  and  also  in  the  art 
of  keeping  them  in  strict  order.  Prices  for  a  long  time  rose  steadily  •, 
and  latterly,  while  house  rent  and  the  value  of  provisions  have 
fallen  greatly,  hotel  charges  have  either  remained  stationary  or 
continued  to  rise.  A  number  of  petty  impositions,  timidly  intro- 
duced at  first,  are  now  openly  practised  ;  and,  while  money  gains 
have  thus  increased,  guests  have  been  taught,  to  some  extent  at 
all  events,  that  they  must  respect  the  authorities.  It  is  true  that 
Schreiber's  brutality  stands  alone  at  present,  and  that  personal 
assaults  have  not  been  resorted  to,  but  a  strict  discipline  has  occa- 
sionally been  enforced.  Travellers  have  been  obliged  promptly  to 
quit  Swiss  inns  for  the  offence  of  temperate  remonstrances  respecting 
things  they  objected  to.  The  modern  landlord  of  a  large  hotel,  far 
from  being  the  wheedling  and  deferential  person  whom  writers  of 
other  days  have  so  often  described,  is,  if  seen  at  all  by  his  guests, 
found  to  be  a  stately  and  important  man  before  whom  most 
tourists  tremble.  A  great  stride  then  has  been  made,  and  the  iun- 
keeper  of  our  day  occupies  a  proud  position;  perhaps  some  day 
he  will  be  able  to  order  the  immediate  expulsion,  vi  et  armis,  of 
any  one  who  displeases  him  ;  but  he  scarcely  possesses  the  power 
as  yet,  and  if  he  does  possess  it,  he  ought  to  exercise  it  in  modera- 
tion. The  energetic  Schreiber  went  too  far.  Even  in  Switzerland 
it  can  hardly  be  held  that  it  is  permissible  to  throw  people  down 
stone  steps  because  they  do  not  like  to  sleep  in  close  and  crowded 
rooms. 


ARCHERY  IN  AMERICA. 

rpiIE  Americans  have  just  held  their  first  National  Archery 
JL  Meeting.  With  their  usual  eagerness  to  adopt  anything 
Euglish,  and  their  characteristic  anxiety  to  outdo  us  in  whatever 
we  attempt,  and  especially  to  beat  us  with  our  own  weapons,  it 
is  surprising  that  they  should  have  allowed  archery  10  remain  so 
long  in  the  background.  It  is  stated  in  America  that,  among  all 
the  sports  and  games  now  in  vogue  in  that  couutry,  none  has 
become  more  rapidly  popular  than  archery,  and  that  during  the  last 
two  years  archery  clubs  have  been  formed  everywhere  throughout 
the  United  States',  until  there  is  scarcely  a  town  without  its  repre- 
sentative organization  of  archers.    If  this  be  so,  there  must  he 
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some  special  reason  for  only  a  dozen  clubs  having  been  repre- 
sented at  the  recent  national  contest.  It  was  duly  advertised  that 
the  competition  would  take  place  at  "White  Stocking  Park, 
Chicago,  for  the  championship  of  America,  and  that  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand  dollars  would  be  presented  in  addition 
to  the  national  medals.  .  To  this  invitation  eighteen  ladies  and 
fiftv-eight  gentlemen  responded,  an  attendance  which  the  autho- 
rities considered  very  good  ;  though  it  would  seem  that  American 
ladies  at  least  have  as  yet  failed  to  appreciate  the  merits  and  de- 
lights of  archery.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  competitors 
would  be  content  to  imitate  the  programme  of  an  English  meet- 
ing and  humbly  to  follow  its  scores  at  a  respectful  distance.  The 
more  novelties  they  could  introduce  the  better,  and  if  they  could 
only  accomplish  some  feat  that  would  astonish  the  Britisher, 
happy  would  they  be. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  Secretary  stepped  up  to  tho  gong 
in  front  of  the  grand  stand  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  "  fun 
to  commence."  A  few  lines  from  a  local  paper  will  give  Eng- 
lish archers  an  exact  description  of  the  accompaniments  to 
this  "  fun  ' :  —  "  The  neighbouring  circus,  '  annex,'  and  side- 
shows were  in  full  blast,  and  hence  the  audience  was  not  without 
music.  The  din  kept  up  by  the  brass  bands,  hand-organs,  hurdy- 
gurdys,  and  tin  horns,  mingled  with  the  screech  of  the  clown  and 
the  melodious  voice  of  the  giraffe,  the  pleadings  of  the  lemonade 
man  and  the  yells  of  the  '  fakir,'  who  is  '  numerous'  around 
circuses,  made  a  noise  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  military  band,  which  discourses  music  to  the  archers 
and  their  friends  every  afternoon."  Unlike  the  competitors  at  an 
English  archery  meeting,  where  the  targets  are  arranged  in  pairs, 
facing  one  another,  between  which  the  shooters  walk  to  and  fro 
after  every  three  shots,  the  Americans  used  one  row  of  targets,  ten 
in  number.  By  this  plan  they  were  enabled  to  take  tilings  easily, 
and  persons  were  employed  to  collect  and  bring  back  the  arrows 
after  each  •'  end."  The  two  centre  targets  were  devoted  to  the 
ladies,  and  the  latter  were  flanked  on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen 
from  four  targets.  Near  each  target  was  a  "  neat  green  protec- 
tion" for  the  marker.  Opposite  the  targets,  and  immediately 
behiud  the  shooters,  was  the  grand  stand,  and  beside  each 
batch  of  shooters  sat  a  scorer,  who,  we  presume,  had  the 
value  of  the  various  hits  signalled  to  him  by  the  markers 
sheltered  by  the  "  neat  green  protection."  Facing  each 
scorer  was  a  large  black  board,  something  like  au  English 
cricket  telegraph-board,  on  which  he  inscribed  the  scores, 
and  between  each  set  of  competitors  stood  a  bow  and  arrow  rack, 
"  decked  with  bright  ribbons."  When  we  remember  what  atten- 
tion the  Royal  Company  of  Archers  in  Scotland  have  always 
shown  to  the  details  of  costume  and  their  frequent  changes  of  uni- 
form, it  will  not  do  to  be  critical  in  the  matter  of  dress  at 
Chicago ;  but  we  hear  that  the  ladies  were  prettily  attired  and 
eschewed  silk  dresses,  that  they  wore  quivers,  many  of  which  were 
"  embroidered  in  beautiful  designs,"  and  that  the  gentlemen  were 
"  mostly  habited  in  white  flannel  suits  handsomely  trimmed,"  the 
combined  results  forming  a  most  brilliant  spectacle.  The  Toledo 
Club  had  the  most  "  elegant "  uniform  of  any  club  on  the  ground. 
Contrasted  with  the  quiet  procedure  of  an  archery  meeting  in 
this  country,  was  a  feature  that  will  make  our  lady  archers  smile, 
while  they  will  not  fail  to  congratulate  themselves  that  their  ways 
are  not  as  those  of  lady  archers  across  the  water.  This  was  the 
applause  that  came  from  the  grand  stand.  We  read  that  "  at 
target  E  the  rivalry  between  Mrs.  Klien  and  Mrs.  Brown  was  very 
warm.  Both  of  them  are  crack  shots,  and  every  effective  hit  that 
they  made  was  vociferously  applauded  "  ;  or,  as  another  account 
puts  it,  "  As  arrow  after  arrow  punctured  the  gold  or  the  red,  the 
lair  archeresses  were  greeted  with  an  enthusiastic  hand-clapping 
from  the  grand  stand."  If  grades  of  society  are  recognized  at  all  in 
their  country,  it  may  be  that  American  "  archeresses "  belong  to  a 
class  different  from  the  corresponding  one  in  this  country;  but  Eng- 
lish ladie3  would  certainly  never  acquiesce  in  such  public  applause. 
It  would  be  as  much  out  of  harmony  with  their  tastes  and  feelings 
as  circus  cries  and  hurdy-gurdys  would  be  out  of  place  on  the  archery 
ground.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  archery,  as  a  pastime,  has  never 
been  taken  up  in  this  country  by  any  but  ladies  and  gentlemen ; 
but  then,  too,  we  are  informed  that  in  point  of  respectability,  dress, 
and  general  "  tone,"  the  folks  at  the  late  Chicago  meeting  would 
do  very  well  as  a  "  first-class  opera  audience."  What  more  could 
be  desired  ?  To  prattle  with  friends  in  the  grand  stand  and  receive 
their  congratulations  is  a  pleasanter  ways  of  spending  the  intervals 
between  tho  ends  than  walking  across  the  ground  in  a  drizzling 
rain.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  our  keen,  restless,  pleasure-loving 
cousins  to  find  amusement  in  plodding  through  a  day's  archery 
with  no  more  than  the  mere  shooting  and  sense  of  rivalry  to 
stimulate  them. 

The  actual  shooting  at  Chicago  will  of  course  bear  no  comparison 
with  that  at  any  of  our  annual  public  competitions.  Even  at  the  short 
ranges  of  30  and  40  yards,  the  scores  of  the  ladies  do  not  approach 
those  of  English  ladies  at  50  and  60  yards,  and  there  is  a  still 
greater  difference  in  the  men's  shooting.  At  the  Grand  National 
heid  this  year  at  Cheltenham  the  top  score  was  759,  and  the 
gentleman  who  made  that  score  also  made  966  and  920  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Grand  Western  meetings  of  this  year.  At 
Chicago  the  top  score  was  546,  and  this  would  not  have  brought 
the  American  champion  into  the  scores  at  Cheltenham,  the 
seventh  or  lowest  score  prize  being  awarded  on  601.  On  account  of 
the  ladies  shooting  at  such  different  ranges  in  the  two  countries  it 
is  not  possible  to  compare  the  respective  results;  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  whilst  at  Cheltenham  the  English  chaiu- 


pioness  made  70S  shooting  at  60  and  50  yards,  the  American, 
championess  made  548  at  50,  40,  and  30  yards. 

At  all  the  public  meetings  in  this  country  the  ordinary  English 
"  York  Bound  "is  shot  by  the  gentlemen  on  each  of  the  two  days,  the 
round  consisting  of  144  arrows — namely,  72  at  100  yards,  48  at 
So,  and  24  at  60 — and  the  prizes  are  decided  on  the  scores  of  the 
double  round.  The  ladies  shoot  72  arrows  on  each  day — namely, 
48  at  60  yards,  and  24  at  50.  But  at  the  recent  competition  in 
America  the  gentlemen  shot  on  the  first  day  48  arrows  at  60  yards, 
and  96  at  So  ;  on  the  second  day,  72  at  100;  and  the  same  on  the 
third  day.  They  therefore  shot  the  same  number  of  arrows  as 
comprise  our  York  Bound,  and  at  the  same  ranges,  but  in  three 
days  instead  of  two,  and  in  a  totally  different  order.  What  they 
gain  by  the  alterations  we  do  not  understand.  The  ladies  on  thi3 
occasion  shot  48  arrows  at  30  yards  on  the  first  day,  48  at  40  on 
the  second,  and  48  at  50  on  the  third ;  this  constitutes  their 
"  Double  Columbia  Round,"  and  is  entirely  different  from  the  ladies' 
"National  Round"  in  England,  for  the  latter  never  shoot  at  the 
shorter  ranges  of  30  and  40  yards.  There  also  appears  to  have  been 
some  supplementary  shooting  on  each  of  the  three  days,  in  which  the 
gentlemen  shot  at  50  and  40  yards,  and  the  ladies  at  30  and  20 — 
ranges  not  used  at  all  in  this  country.  Gold  medals,  "  beautifully 
designed,"  were  won  by  the  champion  and  championess,  that  for 
the  latter  being  set  with  a  solitaire  diamond,  In  addition  to  the 
usual  prizes  for  scores,  hits,  and  best  golds,  at  each  and  all  dis- 
tances, there  were  some  of  a  special  character,  one  being  a  score- 
book  for  the  lady  who  made  most  misses,  and  another  a  box  of 
"  lily-white  "  for  the  one  who  made  most  whites. 

On  the  whole,  the  Americans  appear  quite  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  their  first  meeting,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  they  have  acquitted 
themselves  fairly  well,  bearing  in  mind  the  brief  training  they  have 
had  and  their  limited  experience  of  orthodox  archery.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  their  shooting  will  improve  year  by  year.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Witchery  of  Archery,  written  by  the  brother  of 
the  new  champion  of  America,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  archery,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  between  the 
roving  adventures  he  describes  and  the  more  business-like  work  at 
Chicago.  Home-made  weapons,  such  as  he  was  wont  to  use  on  his 
hunting  expeditions  in  the  wild  regions  of  Florida,  would  have 
availed  little  against  the  beautiful  yew  bows  and  the  highly- 
finished  arrows  obtained  from  London  to  do  duty  at  the  recent 
meeting.  But,  given  the  best  materials,  will  American  archery 
ever  approach  the  standard  obtained  in  England,  not  by  a  sudden 
fit  of  emulation,  but  by  the  progressive  growth  of  many  genera- 
tions ?  Enthusiasm  and  international  rivalry  must  give  way  to 
steady  practice  and  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  all  that  apper- 
tains to  archery.  We  do  not  feel  assured  that  archery  has  sud- 
denly taken  root  in  America  so  deeply  or  so  universally  as  is  repre- 
sented ;  but  whatever  growth  it  has  attained  must  be  carefully 
encouraged  and  cultivated.  Whether  our  cousins  adopt  the  Scotch 
roving  range  of  180  yards,  the  mixed  range  of  the  English  York 
Round,  or  the  short  12  pace  range  of  the  old  North  American 
Indians,  it  matters  little,  but  we  would  recommend  them,  if  they 
are  in  earnest,  to  be  content  for  the  present  to  keep  in  a  beaten 
track,  and  not  strive  to  surprise  or  startle  the  world. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

rTlHE  probable  course  of  the  Money  Market  during  the  next  two 
■J-  or  three  months  is  giving  rise  to  much  anxious  conjecture. 
When  the  outburst  of  Stock  Exchange  activit\'  that  occurred  in 
June  gave  place  to  renewed  distrust  and  rumours  of  financial 
difficulties  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  expectation  spread 
that  the  autumn  would  witness  a  tight  Money  Market,  and  in 
some  quarters  a  disposition  was  shown  to  insist  upon  higher 
rates  for  loans  for  long  terms.  As  the  summer  advanced,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  harvest  would  be  the  worst  that  has  been 
known  for  many  years,  the  expectation  was  strengthened  that 
money  would  rule  hijrh  in  the  autumn.  It  was  clear  that  we 
should  need  even  larger  imports  of  wheat  than  we  have  required 
of  late  years,  and  it  was  argued  that,  to  pay  for  these,  we  should 
have  to  send  away  gold.  For  a  while,  in  the  month  of  August,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  expectation  were  about  to  be  fulfilled  even  earlier 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  entertained  it.  The  pre- 
dicted export  of  gold  to  New  York  set  in,  and  rates  began  to  rise. 
But  the  excitement  soon  passed  away.  The  New  York  demand 
for  gold  ceased,  the  diminution  made  in  the  Bank  of  England's 
stock  of  bullion  was  in  a  large  measure  filled  up  from  Paris, 
and  rates  gradually  declined.  Now  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  is 
within  about  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  its  highest  amount,  dis- 
count rates  are  nearly  as  low  as  they  were  in  the  dullest  period 
of  the  summer,  and  the  demand  for  accommodation  is  of  the 
slightest.  Under  these  circumstances  bankers  and  discount  houses 
know  not  what  conclusion  to  draw.  And  when  they  turn  for 
enlightenment  to  the  United  States  or  the  Continent,  they  are  still 
more  puzzled.  To  the  United  States  we  have  to  look  for  the 
great  bulk  of  our  food  supplies  in  the  coming  year.  All  over  the 
Continent  the  harvests  are  deficient.  Even  Austria-Hungary", 
which  is  usually  an  exporter,  will  most  probably  this  year  have 
to  import ;  and  Russia  has  a  much  smaller  surplus  to  dispose  of 
than  has  been  the  case  of  late  years.  Thus  the  Americans  are 
masters  of  the  situation.  But  they  do  not  seem  disposed  to  take 
gold  from  us,  and  the  best-informed  opinion  is  to  the  elfect  that 
they  will  probably  not  take  much.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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balance  of  trade  with  almost  all  Continental  countries  is  in 
our  favour,  as  tankers  say.  In  other  words,  the  debts  due 
by  Continental  countries  to  England,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
exceed  those  due  by  England  to  Continental  countries.  In 
consequence  gold  has  for  some  weeks  been  coming  to  us  from 
Prance,  and  still  continues  to  come ;  while  a  very  slight 
movement  in  the  exchanges  would  brius  it  likewise  from  other 
countries.  Considering  all  that  we  hear  of  the  decay  of  England's 
trade,  this  is  to  most  persons  a  very  surprising  and  puzzling  state 
of  things ;  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  that  point  now.  To 
baukers  it  is  a  cause  of  no  small  perplexity,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  to  prove  that  whatever  amount  of  gold  may  be  sent  from 
this  country  to  New  York  will  be  fully  replaced  by  arrivals  from 
the  Continent  ;  and  that  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  reasons  for 
expecting  money  to  become  dear,  it  will  not  be  so.  Is  this  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  facts? 

The  first  point  which  it  is  necessary  clearly  to  understand  is 
that  there  are  but  three  possible  causes  of  improved  rates  for 
money.  The  simplest  and  most  benelieial  is  a  great  commercial 
demand  arising  out  of  the  eager  desire  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  push  their  operations  and  seize  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  realizing  profits.  But  such  a  demand  is  at  present  quite 
out  of  the  question.  "Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  prospects 
of  a  revival  of  trade,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  be  so  rapid  as 
much  to  allect  rates  within  the  next  couple  of  months.  Another 
possible  cause  is  an  access  of  discredit  provoked  by  financial  or 
commercial  disaster.  We  saw  an  extreme  instance  of  this  last 
year  when  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  failed.  This  is  a  cause 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  whether  it  is  now  to  be 
apprehended.  The  third  possible  cause  of  higher  rates  of  discount, 
and  the  only  cause  witli  which  we  need  now  concern  ourselves, 
is  a  drain  of  gold.  This  could  not  go  on  for  any  length  of  time 
without  affecting  rates  ;  and,  if  sufficiently  long  continued,  it 
would  produce  very  high  rates.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
Lowever,  that  the  stock  of  bullion  now  possessed  by  the  Bank 
of  England  is  exceptionally  great,  and  that  we  could  afford 
to  part  with  a  good  many  millions  without  serious  incon- 
venience. It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  United  States 
will  take  from  us  many  millions.  To  send  gold  across  the 
Atlantic  costs  a  considerable  amount  in  freight,  insurance,  and 
commission,  and  unless  it  is  absolutely  required,  it  will  not 
be  sent.  The  Americans  will  prefer  to  buy  goods  or  some 
of  their  own  securities.  Eor  three  years  in  succession  the 
agricultural  classes  in  the  United  States — that  is,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people — have  enjoyed  extraordinary  prosperity.  Their  crops 
have  been  immense,  and  have  commanded  a  ready'  sale  in  Europe. 
They  have,  therefore,  been  in  a  position  to  increase  their  expendi- 
ture, which  had  been  painfully  cut  down  in  the  previous  bad  times, 
and  naturally  they  are  doing  so.  Already  the  revival  of  trade  in  the 
United  States  is  unmistakable.  And  it  will  be  strange  if  Americans, 
having  the  command  of  the  English  market,  do  not  largely  increase 
their  purchases  of  English  goods.  Those,  again,  who  want  neither 
English  goods  nor  gold  will  in  many  cases  take  American  bonds 
and  shares  held  in  this  country,  as  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent 
during  the  past  two  years.  And,  lastly,  others  will  pay  for  pur- 
chases in  India,  China,  and  Brazil  by  assigning  the  debts  due  to 
them  in  England.  All  this  is  said  on  the  common  assumption 
that  the  debt  of  England  to  the  United  States  is  at  present  very 
heavy ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  is  the  fact. 
Against  our  increased  purchases  of  corn  and  meat,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  there  must  be  set,  in  the  first  place,  the  freights 
earned  byr  the  English  ships  in  which  at  least  five-sixths  of 
the  whole  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  conveyed  across 
the  Atlantic  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  interest  due  to 
Englishmen  on  their  investments  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States.  But  whether  the  debt  is  large  or  small,  it  is  clear  that 
gold  will  not  be  taken  by  the  United  States  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely required  ;  and,  assuming  always  that  there  is  no  shock  to 
credit,  there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that  many  millions  will 
be  required.  The  closing  of  the  refunding  operations  last  month 
caused  a  stringency  in  the  New  York  money  market,  and  it  is 
possible  that  something  of  the  same  kind,  though  in  a  milder  form, 
may  recur  before  the  present  month  is  ended.  But  tho3e  opera- 
tions are  now  so  nearly  completed  that  they  can  hardly 
occasion  any  serious  dillicully ;  and  if  they  do  not,  there  re- 
mains only  the  "moving  of  the  crops"  to  withdraw  money 
from  the  New  York  market.  This  was  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble 
some  years  ago  ;  but  banking  facilities  have  been  greatly  developed 
in  the  West  since  then,  and  the  better  opinion  now  is  that  there 
will  be  little  disturbance  of  the  market  from  this  cause.  What 
we  have  been  saying  of  course  does  not  imply  that,  if  circum- 
stances prove  favourable,  there  will  be  no  further  export  of  gold 
to  New  York,  but  only  that  the  export  will  in  all  probability  be 
so  moderate  as  to  occasion  no  inconvenience  here. 

It  may  sound  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  while  a  large  export  of 
gold  to  America  on  our  own  account  is  not  probable,  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible on  French  account.  Paris,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  steadily 
sending  us  bullion  ;  and  what  is  there,  it  may  be  asked,  to  turn 
back  the  current  ?  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  France 
is  sending  us  gold,  not  because  she  owes  us  any  large  amount, 
but  because  she  finds  it  more  convenient  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  to  settle  her  debt  to  the  United  States  in  Loudon  than  in 
New  York.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  she  may  have  to 
discontinue  these  remittances  of  bullion,  and,  on  the  contrary,  may 
be  obliged  to  take  it  from  us  eiiher  fur  the  Paris  or  the  New  York 


market.  For  months  past  an  extraordinary  speculative  mania  baa 
raged  in  Paris ;  and  when  a  drain  of  gold,  such  as  now  is  proceed- 
ing from  the  French  capital,  sets  in  in  the  midst  of  a  speculative 
mania,  we  all  know  what  to  expect.  In  the  present  instance  there 
are  special  reasons  why  this  drain  should  cause  anxiety.  For  three 
years  in  succession  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  has  been 
diminishing  and  the  silver  increasing  ;  and  the  present  drain,  com- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  process,  is  obviously  calculated  to  alarm  the 
Bank  for  its  stock  of  gold.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  therefore, 
if  the  Bauk  of  France  should  put  a  prohibitive  price  on  its  gold,  and, 
should  such  a  step  be  taken,  French  merchants  will  have  no  means 
of  paying  for  their  wheat  imports  from  the  United  States  except 
by  obtaining  gold  in  London.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion: 
that,  although  a  large  export  of  gold  to  New  York  on  our  own 
account  is  by  no  means  probable,  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  an 
export  may  take  place  on  French  account,  and  consequently  that 
the  course  of  the  Money  Market  during  the  next  few  weeks 
baffles  all  calculation. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

"  npiIE  St.  Leger,  or  the  History  of  a  Mare,"  would  in  many 
-2-  instances  make  a  good  title  for  an  account  of  the 
great  three-year-old  race  at  Doncaster.  Until  four  day* 
before  the  late  St.  Leger  we  heard  enough  about  "  the  mare," 
whenever  the  race  was  mentioned,  to  make  us  tired  of  her 
sex.  Last  season  the  two-year-old  Wheel  of  Fortune  won 
every  race  for  which  she  started,  like  a  machine,  laying  back  her 
ears  and  bounding  away  from  all  her  opponents  the  moment  her 
jockey  called  upon  her  to  do  so.  Perhaps  it  could  scarcely  be  said 
that  she  was  a  very  magnificent-looking  filly,  but  it  was  a  treat  to- 
see  her  gallop.  This  spring  the  same  sort  of  thing  began  again., 
and  she  had  thickened  out  and  improved  in  appearance.  She  won 
the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  the  Oaks,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes 
at  Ascot,  and  the  Yorkshire  Oaks,  with  the  most  ridiculous  ease. 
The  value  of  her  winnings  amounted  to  the  respectable  figure  of 
19,740^.  10s.  Her  next  race  was  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes, 
and  3  to  1  was  betted  upon  her  chance.  When  the  horses 
were  running  in,  Ruperra  was  leading,  and  everybody  expected 
Wheel  of  Fortune  to  go  up  to  him  and  canter  in  an  easy 
winner  as  usual;  but  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  seen  to 
struggle,  as  if  the  pace  or  the  distance  were  too  much  for  her,  and 
she  was  at  Ruperra's  heels  when  the  winning-post  was  passed.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement  caused  among 
racing  men  by  this  defeat.  Racing  matters  had  been  rather  dull 
of  late  ;  and,  as  the  Turf  owes  its  popularity  mainly  to  the  excite- 
ment which  it  produces,  this  piece  of  "  agony  "  came  just  in  time 
to  save  the  St.  Leger  from  being  a  singularly  uninteresting  race. 
Yet  one  could  not  but  regret  that  so  good  a  mare  as  Wheel  of 
Fortune  had  lost  for  ever  her  reputation  of  never  having  been 
beaten.  After  all,  this  very  sensational  bit  of  racing  was  not  a 
novelty,  for  in  the  year  1874  Wheel  of  Fortune's  half-sister  Apo- 
logy had,  like  her,  won  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  and  the  Oaks, 
as  well  as  another  race,  and  had  then  been  beaten  in  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Stakes,  when  2  to  1  was  laid  on  her.  Ten  years  pre- 
viously Blair  Athol,  the  winner  of  the  Derby  as  well  as  of  races  &\ 
Ascot  and  Goodwood,  had  started  as  good  a  favourite  for  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Stakes  as  Apology  did  when  she  ran,  and  yet  he  was 
easily  beaten  by  a  20  to  1  outsider.  Both  Apology  and  Blair 
Athol  started  first  favourites  for  the  St.  Leger,  in  spite  of  their 
defeats,  and  both  justified  their  favouritism  by  winning  that  race. 
Throughout  the  summer  Wheel  of  Fortune  had  been  a  singularly 
hot  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  although  she  lost  favour 
considerably  after  her  defeat  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes,  she 
remaiued  first  favourite  until  the  following  Monday,  when  a  strong 
feeling  of  opposition  set  in  against  her,  and  the  betting  became- 
revolutionized  in  a  manner  that  was  a  fair  imitation  of  a  panic  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  For  one  afternoon  Sir  Bevys  was  first 
favourite,  but  the  next  day  found  Wheel  of  Fortune  in  her  old  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  quotations.  As  the  week  went  on  she 
became  a  better  and  a  better  favourite,  until  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
her  defeat  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  had  not  prejudiced  her 
popularity.  All  went  well  until  the  Thursday,  when  telegrams 
were  despatched  in  all  directions  that  the  mare  was  lame.  On 
Thursday  morning  she  came  out  as  usual,  apparently  all  right,  and 
after  taking  a  couple  of  short  canters,  she  was  sent  for  a  good 
gallop  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  with  Ringleader  and  Jannette,  the 
winner  of  last  year's  St.  Leger;  but  when  she  was  pulled  up  she 
was  very  lame  on  her  near  foreleg,  and  all  hopes  of  her  winning, 
or  even  running,  for  the  St.  Leger  were  at  an  end. 

But  racing  men  do  not  trouble  their  heads  much  about  broken- 
down  horses,  however  celebrated  they  may  have  been  when  sound-, 
and  instead  of  indulging  in  auy  romantic  regrets  over  the 
dethronement  of  "Wheel  of  Fortune,  they  set  to  work  to> 
establish  another  first  favourite  in  her  stead.  Sir  Bevys,  the- 
winner  of  the  Derby,  as  a  two-year-old  had  been  but  a  third- 
rate  performer ;  but  his  only  race  this  year  had  been  the  Derby, 
and  in  that  affair  he  had  done  all  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pected of  the  very  best  racehorse  in  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  a  coarse-looking  horse,  and  not  so  free  a  mover  as 
judges  of  racehorses  like  to  see;  and,  worst  of  all.  there  were 
ugly  rumours  of  his  "  making  a  noise  "  in  his  gallops.  Horses 
may  make  a  noise  from  various  causes.  They  may  sillier  from  a 
thickeuing  or  from  an  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
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from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
same  apparent  result  may  be  caused  by  a  peculiar  affection  of  the 
larynx,  and  many  horses  which  are  what  is  technically  termed 
"high-blowers"  are  very  noisy  without  being  unsound.  It  is 
often  a  nice  question  whether  a  racehorse  who  is  noisy  is  affected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with  his  speed  when  hard  pressed. 
It  may  bo  remembered  that  before  the  Derby  there  were  great 
disputes  as  to  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
Charibert  was  a  roarer,  and  it  frequently  happens  before  a 
great  three-year-old  race  that  one  of  the  favourites  is  distrusted  on 
this  ground.  Sir  Bevys  was  the  horse  that  lay  under  suspicion  on 
the  present  occasion.  His  admirers,  however,  urged  that  he  had 
made  exactly  the  same  noise  before  the  Derby,  and  that,  as  it  I 
was  an  axiom  among  racing  men  that  no  roarer  ever  won  the  | 
Derby,  Sir  Bevys  could  not  be  a  roarer.  This  was  a  very  neat 
syllogism,  and,  if  its  first  and  second  terms  were  correct,  it  was 
evidently  difficult  of  contradiction.  Ruperra  could  boast  of  being 
the  only  horse  that  had  beaten  Wheel  of  Fortune.  In  the  early  part  of 
last  season  he  had  been  the  best  public  performer  of  his  age.  Then 
he  had  gone  out  of  form,  and  this  year  he  had  run  execrably  until 
the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap,  when  he  had  performed  the  feat  of 
beating  the  supposed  invincible  maie.  His  enemies  declared  that 
it  was  a  fluke,  while  his  admirers  said  that  he  had  returned  to 
form  for  the  first  time  since  his  early  victories  as  a  two-year-old. 
Rayon  d'Or  had  all  his  life  been  a  very  uncertain  runner.  In  the 
Two  Thousand  he  seemed  to  be  going  extremely  well  until  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  enclosure,  and  then  he  had  suddenly  given 
•way  in  a  most  inexplicable  manner.  He  had  run  miserably  in  the 
Derby,  and  he  had  besn  beaten  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot.  Then  he  had  brightened  up, 
and  had  succeeded  in  beating  Charibert  and  Viscouti  at  Ascot, 
and  at  Goodwood  he  had  given  Ruperra  2  lbs.,  and  beaten  him 
by  six  lengths.  Up  to  Midsummer  he  had  been  slackly  put 
together  and  angular,  but  lately  he  had  laid  on  a  great  deal  of 
muscle,  and  was  altogether  much  improved  in  appearance.  For  a 
day  or  so  before  the  race  he  was  made  first  favourite,  but  at 
the  start  he  and  Sir  Bevys  were  equal  favourites.  Zut, 
his  stable  companion  and  half-brother,  was  another  uncertain 
runner.  lie  had  won  the  French  Derby,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
other  valuable  races,  but  most  of  his  running  had  been  very  bad. 
Another  French  horse  who  was  to  take  part  in  the  St.  Leger  was 
Salteador.  This  horse  had  both  beaten  and  been  beaten  by  Zut. 
He  had  won  several  valuable  races,  and  had  run  a  good  second 
in  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  to  Nubienne,  whom  he  had 
previously  beaten.  It  will  thus  be  observable  that  the 
running  of  the  French  candidates  was  wonderfully  "  in  and  out.'' 
AVhen  horses  take  it  in  turns  to  beat  each  other,  public  form  be- 
comes a  mere  farce.  Robbie  Burns  was  fancied  at  one  time. 
He  is  a  good-looking  horse  with  a  curby  hock.  He  had  been 
beaten  twice  last  year  and  twice  this,  and  then  he  suddenly  began 
a  successful  career,  beating  Reconciliation  at  Redcar,  Mycena;  at 
Stockton,  and  Corornandel  II.  (the  second  in  the  Oaks)  at  York. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Doncaster  it  was  generally  understood 
that  he  had  met  with  some  kind  of  accident ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  each  of  the  following  versions  of  his  mishap  was  given 
in  the  newspapers  as  authentic.  He  had  hurt  himself  at  Rich- 
mond ;  he  had  hurt  himself  in  his  box  on  the  railway  in  his 
journey  to  Doncaster ;  he  had  hurt  himself  after  his  arrival  at 
Doncaster ;  he  had  hit  his  leg ;  he  had  wrenched  his  hock ;  he 
had  been  run  into  by  a  cab ;  he  had  strained  himself  when 
rearing.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his 
misadventure,  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  able  to  start  for 
the  St.  Leger,  though  he  was  nowhere  at  the  finish.  Palmbearer 
had  been  second  in  the  Derby  ;  but,  although  he  had  won  three 
unimportant  races,  his  other  running  had  been  bad,  and  so 
lately  as  the  20th  of  August  he  had  run  a  miserable  third  to 
Rycerski  and  Khamseen  at  Stockton  after  odds  had  been  laid  upon 
him.  Visconti  had  been  third  in  the  Derby ;  but,  though  full  of 
quality,  he  is  a  small  horse,  and  he  had  run  five  times  this  season 
without  a  single  success.  Exeter  had  beaten  Ruperra  and  a  good 
field  of  three-year-olds  in  a  Biennial  Stakes  at  Ascot;  but  his 
other  running  during  the  season  had  been  very  bad,  so  there  were  | 
but  slight  grounds  for  imagining  him  to  have  any  chance  of 
winning  the  St.  Leger.  Nevertheless  certain  good  judges  had  a  ] 
fancy  for  him,  because  he  wa3  backward  in  the  first  half  of  the 
season,  and  had  lately  made  much  improvement,  and  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  fine  stayer.  Lansdown  had  been  a  good 
two-year-old ;  but  this  season  he  had  been  ailing.  At  one  time 
he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  put  into  regular  training  for 
the  St.  Leger,  and  then  he  had  given  way  again.  Shortly  before 
the  race  he  again  got  better,  and  his  trainer  made  a  valiant  effort 
to  get  him  as  fit  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  antecedent  circumstances 
of  the  St.  Leger,  because  they  were  more  interesting  than  the  race  1 
itself.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  affair  than 
the  late  St.  Leger.  One  horse  made  all  the  running,  and  won  in 
a  common  canter  by  four  or  five  lengths,  and  that  horse  was  Kayon 
d'Or.  This  is  the  simple  history  of  the  race,  and  there  is  little 
else  worth  saying  about  it.  Marshall  Scott  broke  down  and  his 
jockey  had  to  get  off  and  lead  him  home.  Ruperra  was  a  bad 
second  and  Exeter  was  third.  Sir  Bevys  was  ninth,  and  it  is 
retty  clear  that  he  would  not  have  won  the  Derby  if  that  race 
ad  been  run  over  turf  instead  of  through  mud.  It  is  probable 
that  Rayon  d'Or  will  often  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  a  great, 
angular,  overgrown  colt  filling  out  into  a  racehorse  of  high  quality. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  improved  much  of  late,  and 


that  he  has  laid  on  a  great  deal  of  muscle. ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  his  early  running  was  far 
too  good  to  be  that  of  a  very  backward  colt,  while  some  of  his 
work  was  execrable.  His  defeat  of  Charibert  at  Doncaster,  two 
days  after  that  horse  had  beaten  him,  his  easy  success  in  the  Clear- 
well  Stakes  when  carrying  the  highest  weight,  and  his  victory  by 
five  lengths  in  the  Glasgow  Stakes,  were  not  the  performances  of 
a  backward  two-year-old ;  yet  some  of  his  running  last  year  was 
as  bad  as  the  form  he  showed  in  the  Two  Thousand  and  Derby 
this  season,  and,  for  our  part,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  see  him  run 
quite  as  badly  and  as  well  again.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Wheel  of  Fortune  was  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the 
St.  Leger,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  victory  would  have 
been  a  most  popular  one.  Fortunately  the  Leger  day  this  year 
was  fine,  and  the  field  that  went  to  the  start  was  a  large  one,  but 
the  race  itself  was  far  from  being  exciting.  There  was  not  much 
cheering  at  Rayon  d'Or's  success. 
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BIGELOW'S  PLACITA  ANGLO-XORMAXNICA.* 

npHIS  is  one  of  the  books  of  which  it  may  be  said  with  verbal  truth 
-B-  that  little  in  them  is  new,  but  which  are  nevertheless  real  and 
valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge,  and  represent  quite  as  much 
expenditure  of  thought  and  labour  as  those  which  bring  forward 
for  the  first  time  materials  hitherto  unknown.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  not 
attempted  to  discover  new  authorities  for  the  early  history  of 
English  law,  nor  does  he  print  anything  not  printed  before.  He 
has  undertaken  and  performed  something  even  better  worth  doing. 
He  has  gone  through  the  vast  mass  of  published  records  and 
chronicles  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  has  picked  out  every- 
thing that  could  fairly  be  taken  and  trusted  as  the  report  of 
a  judicial  proceeding,  and  has  arranged  the  whole  in  order 
of  time,  adding  names  and  head-notes,  as  modern  law  reporters 
do,  and  giving  a  few  necessary  explanations,  but  otherwise 
leaving  the  cases  to  tell  their  own  story.  What  he  has  to  say 
by  way  of  general  remark  is  contained  in  a  short  but  excellent 
introduction.  Obviously  the  thing  could  not  have  been  done 
save  by  an  editor  who  combined  the  technical  knowledge  of 
an  English  lawyer,  including  knowledge  of  the  law  in  its 
earlier  stages,  with  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  an  historian.  We 
may  be  thankful  that  in  Mr.  Bigelow  an  editor  is  found  who 
possesses  all  these  qualifications.  At  the  same  time  we  observe 
that,  while  work  like  Mr.  Bigelow's  does  honour  to  American 
learning,  it  is  not  exactly  an  honour  to  English  learning  and 
jurisprudence  that  we  leave  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  compete  almost  unaided  with  the  insatiable  industry 
of  German  scholars  for  the  elucidation  of  our  own  legal  anti- 
quities. It  is  a  matter  in  which,  to  speak  plainly,  we  have  been 
scandalously  remiss ;  and  our  recent  improvements  in  legal  educa- 
tion, well  meant  and  useful  as  they  are,  do  not  seem  calculated 
to  remedy  this  particular  evil.  It  is  a  curious  and  eminently 
English  proceeding  to  make  law  students  pass  in  the  Institutes, 
and  put  a  heavy  artificial  premium  on  the  study  of  Roman  law 
and  of  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  the  philosophy  and  archaeology  of 
law  which  we  choose  to  call  jurisprudence,  while  the  history  and 
development  of  our  own  system  are  utterly  neglected.  The  history  of 
English  law  is  yet  to  be  written  as  it  deserves.  Probably  the  man 
to  do  it,  when  it  i3  done,  will  be  either  a  German  or  an  American. 
We  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  an  American;  partly  for 
kindred's  and  fellowship's  sake,  partly  because  in  that  case  the 
history  will  be  readable.  Meanwhile  the  demand  for  works  on 
early  English  history  and  law  is  actually  greater,  we  believe,  in 
America  than  here ;  and  so  it  may  be,  though  it  should  not,  with 
this  very  book  of  Mr.  Bigelow's. 

The  great  interest  of  the  time  covered  by  the  cases  here  col- 
lected— namely,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century — consists  in  its  being  a  period  of  transition,  as  Mr. 
Bigelow  points  out  in  his  introduction.  The  purely  Germanic  in- 
stitutions of  the  foregoing  time  are  partly  superseded,  partly 
thrust  into  the  background,  and  partly  transformed  by  Norman 
law  and  administration.  And,  as  in  the  archaic  stages  of  law 
procedure  swallows  up  almost  everything  else,  it  is  mostly  in 
changes  of  procedure  that  the  transition  is  manifested  : — 

The  typical  procedure  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  ordeal,  is  joined  by  the 
typical  procedure  of  the  Normans,  the  duel,  and  lingers  011  and  finally,  in 
the  thirteentli  century,  dies  out  beside  it  ;  while  the  newly  introduced  pro- 
cedure of  the  inquisition,  soon  developing  into  the  possessory  and  petitory 
actions  of  real  property  law,  and  at  the  same  time  revealing  the  very 
features  of  the  jury  system,  advances  steadily  to  commanding  influence 
and  to  permanent  place.  Beside  the  old  purely  verbal  procedure,  the 
Norman  procedure  by  writ  has  taken  firm  root,  and  forms  of  action  begin 
to  appear,  though  as  yet  failing  to  give  promise  of  the  subtleties  and  con- 
flicts of  their  later  stage. 

Mr.  Bigelow  discusses  in  some  detail  the  growth  of  trial  by  the 
inquisition  of  a  stated  number  of  impartial  men,  whence  was  de- 
veloped the  assize,  which  appears  as  a  fixed  institution  in  Glanvill, 
and  ultimately  the  modern  trial  by  jury.  The  practical  supplant- 
ing of  trial  by  battle  in  civil  causes  by  the  great  assize — "  regale 

*  Placita  Anglo- Xormannica  :  Law  Cases  from  William  I.  to  Richard  J. 
preserved  in  Historical  Records.  By  Melville  Madison  Bigelow.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 
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quoddain  beneficiurn  dementia  principis  de  consilio  proceruni 
populis  indultuin  "—is  celebrated  by  Glanvill  in  language  almost 
rising-  to  enthusiasm,  and  (what  is  more  remarkable)  showing  a  dis- 
tinct perception  of  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  duel  as  a  mode 
of  deciding  questions  of  fact.  Mr.  Bigelow  then  proceeds,  with 
all  the  delight  of  a  biologist  hunting  among  fossil  forms  for  the 
remote  ancestors  of  living  species,  to  trace  the  development — not 
■without  fluctuation — of  the  writs  which  again,  when  we  come 
to  Glanvill,  appear  as  part  of  a  settled  judicial  procedure.  On 
the  clause  in  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  (1258)  which  put  an 
end  to  the  king's  power  of  issuing  writs  at  will,  Mr.  Bigelow 
observes  that  it  "  was  in  reality  a  limitation  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  king's  equitable  powers."  Mr.  Bigelow  him- 
self does  not  seem  to  approve  the  name,  and  we  tbink  it  unfor- 
tunate as  involving  an  anachronism.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford 
must  rather  be  taken  as  parcel  of  the  general  constructive  and 
defining  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  marking  off  the  provinces, 
till  then  hardly  separated,  of  the  judicial  and  the  executive  power. 
The  distinct  and  regulated  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  grew  out  of  a  half  executive,  half  judicial  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  king  as  he  thought  best  in  the  particular  case,  even  as 
at  a  later  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  grew  out 
of  an  authority  which  was  in  its  inception  wholly  extra-legal.  At 
this  day  the  sovereign  appears  as  the  direct  fountain  of  justice  in 
one  tribunal,  and  one  only,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  which  however,  we  need  hardly  say,  can  claim  no  anti- 
quity in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Bigelow  discredits  the  statement  made  in  several  passages 
in  the  Year  Books  of  Edward  III.  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
the  king  could  be  sued  in  the  same  way  as  a  subject.  But  since 
Mr.  Bigelow  wrote  his  introduction  anotber  volume  of  early  Year 
Books  (33-35  Edward  I.)  has  been  published  by  the  Record 
Office  ;  and  it  affords  better  evidence  on  this  point  than  any  that 
was  known  before.  A  case  there  reported,  and  specially  noticed 
by  Mr.  Horwood  in  his  preface,  shows  that  in  1307  it  was  under- 
stood that  "  in  old  times  every  writ,  whether  of  right  or  of  the 
possession,  lay  well  against  the  king."  All  the  evidence,  positive 
and  negative,  is  reconciled  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brinton  Coxe 
and  Mr.  Horwood,  that  the  right  of  suing  the  king  was  first  given 
by  certain  ordinances  of  1259  which  followed  on  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford.  If  this  was  so,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  such  a  right 
in  the  period  covered  by  Mr.  Bigelow's  collection  is  at  once 
explained. 

Mr.  Bigelow  gives  his  readers  to  understand  that  he  has  in  pre- 
paration a  full  history  of  Anglo-Norman  Procedure.  Our  good 
wishes  for  his  success  in  this  undertaking  are  qualified  only  by  the 
regret  we  have  already  expressed  at  the  absence  of  English  bands 
from  a  field  of  labour  where  so  much  is  to  be  reaped,  and  so  much 
lost  time  to  be  redeemed.  We  shall  now  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  many  points  of  interest  presented  by  the  records  of  early 
English  litigation  which  he  has  brought  into  a  connected  view. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  a  modern  reader  is  the  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  parties. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  we  find  the  monks  of 
Abingdon  constantly  in  litigation  with  various  persons,  and  mostly 
successful.  Their  affairs  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  great 
skill  and  energy  by  their  Abbot  Faritius,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Chronicle,  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  aud  noted  for  his  command 
of  secular  learning.  Later  in  the  same  century  there  are  several 
cases  relating  to  the  monastery  of  Gloucester.  Both  houses  not 
only  established  their  rights  against  encroaching  neighbours, 
unruly  tenants,  and  other  persons  who  refused  them  customary 
dues,  but  procured  for  themselves  exemptions  from  tolls  and  dues 
to  the  Crown,  which  at  last  became  universal,  or  nearly  so.  It  is 
worth  notice  that  in  one  of  the  Abingdon  cases  there  is  a  grant 
with  an  express  clause  against  alienation ;  and,  in  an  earlier  one 
(temp.  William  I.),  the  king's  grant  is  called  "  imperialibus 
mandatis,"  an  affectation  introduced  before  the  Conquest,  and  not 
usually  met  with  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Under  Henry  VIII. 
the  Crown  of  England  is  again  described  as  imperial. 

The  reasons  why  ecclesiastical  matters  take  up  so  much  of  the 
records  of  the  time  are  probably  various.  Religious  corporations 
could  better  afford  to  go  to  law  than  other  people,  and  delays  of 
procedure,  and  difficulties  of  communication,  together  with  the 
necessity  of  giving  large  and  arbitrary  fees  to  bring  cases  before  the 
King's  Court  at  all,  must  have  made  the  expenses  very  heavy.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  less  able  than  oti&r  people  to  light,  and 
we  may  give  them  credit  for  having  been  less  willing.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  minor  disputes  and  offences  were  dealt  with, 
not  by  the  King's  Court  or  Justices,  but  by  the  County  Courts  and 
other  local  tribunals,  which  may  have  preserved  an  archaic  formal 
procedure  long  after  the  Conquest,  and  certainly  administered,  as 
we  know  from  Glanvill,  a  great  variety  of  particular  laws  and 
customs.  Suing  in  the  King's  Court  was  a  luxury  roughly  com- 
parable to  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  modern  times ;  and 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  ecclesiastical  corporations  were  the 
chief  suitors  who  found  it  worth  while.  But  perhaps  a  more  cer- 
tain reason,  and  anyhow  a  material  one,  is  that  the  ecclesiastics 
were  the  only  persons  who  kept  any  methodical  records,  for  the 
Courts  had  not  yet  begun  to  do  so.  The  most  full  and  exact  re- 
ports used  by  Mr.  Bigelow  are  from  the  annals  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  in  which  the  lawsuits  of  the  house  naturally  held  a 
prominent  place. 

In  two  cases  of  grants  to  churches — one  to  the  Abbot  of 
Tavistock  by  William  Rufus,  and  the  other  to  the  Abbot  of 
Gloucester  by  ?.  private  donor — there  occurs  the  ceremony  of 


investiture  per  cultellum,  that  is,  the  symbolical  delivery  of  a  knife 
to  complete  the  grant,  corresponding  to  the  livery  of  seisin  of 
later  times.  In  the  earlier  case  a  memorial  of  the  grant  was 
written  on  the  handle  of  the  knife ;  as  was  done  with  a  knife 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  token  of  a  grant  to  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  and  said  to  be  still  preserved  there.  We  have  not  noticed  any 
other  trace  of  symbolical  investiture,  which,  however,  must  have 
been  pretty  common.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  it  assumed  an 
enormous  number  of  different  forms  according  to  local  custom  or 
caprice,  as  the  curious  reader  may  see  in  Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Investi- 
tura.  The  livery  per  cultellum  was  one  of  the  recognized  forms  to 
be  met  with  almost  everywhere.  The  ecclesiastical  courts,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  courts  held  by  ecclesiastics,  appear  in  considerable 
activity.  In  1121  the  Bishop  of  Bath  held  a  plea  of  lands  in  a 
case  where  the  priory  of  Bath  was  concerned,  and  showed  some 
independence  in  his  conduct.  The  judgment  of  the  Bishop's  court 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  king's  writ,  which  acknowledges 
its  jurisdiction.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  was 
the  Court  Christian ;  possibly  it  was  a  secular  court  held  by  the 
bishop  as  lord  of  the  tee ;  but  the  report  does  not  make  this  clear. 
Some  time  earlier  the  Abbot  of  Battel  held  a  special  court,  under 
the  authority  of  a  royal  writ,  to  try  a  charge  of  peculation  against 
a  late  steward  of  the  abbey.  The  defendant  and  his  friends,  after 
being  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  abbot,  declined  to  answer 
except  in  their  own  county,  whereupon  the  abbot  locked  them  all 
in  till  the  case  was  heard  and  determined.  A  writ  of  Henry  I.  of 
uncertain  date  commands  all  tenants  in  a  certain  wapentake  to  do 
suit  and  service  at  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Court ;  the  reason  of 
the  Crown's  interest  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  rights  being  main- 
tained is  given  with  delightful  simplicity — "  ne  perdam  pecuniam 
meam  quam  episcopus  mihi  inde  reddere  debet."  In  this  last  case 
the  court  is  plainly  a  secular  one. 

In  1 1 77  there  is  a  dispute  between  the  monastery  of  Bodmin 
and  that  of  St.  Mevennus  (the  Cornish  Mewan  ?)  in  Brittany 
for  the  body  of  St.  Petroc,  the  founder  of  the  Bodmin  house. 
This  is  not  properly  an  English  the  matter  was  decided 

in  Brittany,  whither  the  body  had  been  carried  off.  As  to 
one  or  two  other  eases  it  may  be  thought  doubtful  whether  they 
are  quite  within  the  editor's  chosen  province.  The  case  of 
Ailward,  who  was  made  whole  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
after  being  convicted  and  mutilated  on  a  false  charge  of  theft, 
is  reported  by  Mr.  Bigelow  after  the  manner  called  rationalist 
in  Germany ;  that  is,  he  cuts  out  the  miraculous  part  and 
leaves  the  non-miraculous  part  to  stand  as  fact.  But  evidently 
the  purpose  for  which  the  story  was  told  makes  the  whole  of  it 
suspicious,  though  it  may  well  enough  be  taken  as  representing 
the  procedure  of  the  time.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Bigelow's  head- 
note  to  one  of  the  earliest  cases  in  the  book  suppresses  the  incident 
of  St.  Duustan  appearing  in  a  vision  to  Lanfranc  and  encouraging 
him  to  maintain  his  cause,  which,  however,  is  not  material  enough 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  rest.  Again,  some  of  the  proceedings  re- 
corded are  of  an  ambiguous  kind,  so  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
whether  they  should  be  considered  as  judicial  acts  or  as  discus- 
sions of  affairs  of  State  for  the  better  information  of  the  Crown. 
Judicial  functions,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  yet  clearly  defined. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  side  of  liberality  in  a  collec- 
tion of  this  kind.  The  only  complaint  of  any  substance  we  have 
to  make  is  that  the  book  has  a  mere  shadow  of  an  index.  A  real 
index  would  add  much  to  its  usefulness. 


A  MONUMENT  TO  THACKERAY.* 

TN  the  preface  to  the  first  cheap  edition  of  his  poems  Leigh 
-L  Hunt  discourses  very  pleasantly  on  the  desire  an  author  has  to 
see  his  works  circulating  beyond  the  range  of  well-to-do  readers, 
and  coming  within  the  reach  of  clerks,  governesses,  and  other 
excellent  persons,  who  have  a  taste  for  good  literature  but  not  the 
money  to  buy  it.  If  it  is  gratifying  to  an  author's  vanity  to 
be  passed  in  this  unceremonious  way  through  thousands  of  hands, 
it  is  surely  even  more  pleasing  to  be  immortalized  in  a  row  of  large 
volumes,  splendid  in  wide  margins,  bold  type,  and  costly  illustra- 
tions. We  do  not  remember  that  any  other  modern  English  writer 
has  received  this  particular  compliment  in  so  generous  a  measure  as 
Thackeray  has  from  the  publishers  of  the  monumental  edition  be- 
fore us.  Neither  Dickens  nor  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  spite  of  their  vast 
popularity  and  the  facility  with  which  their  works  lend  themselves  to 
illustration,  has  been  edited  in  so  sumptuous  a  form.  The  collected 
series  of  the  writings  of  Sheridan  Knowles — the  tribute,  we  believe, 
of  a  personal  friend — alone  approaches  this  edition  of  Thackeray  in 
magnificence  ;  and  that  was  printed  privately,  and  for  a  very  few 
subscribers.  Theophile  Gautier,  with  his  instinct  for  luxury  and 
colour,  defined  a  nice-looking  book  as  that  which  had  most  white  aud 
least  black  on  a  page.  He  would  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  new  Thackeray,  which,  with  its  thick  leaves  and  large 
paper,  is  a  veritable  edition  de  luxe,  without  reaching  that  affecta- 
tion of  narrow  type  which  made  the  wits  of  the  Commonwealth 
compare  Sir  John  Suckling's  private  edition  of  Aglaura  to  a  baby 
in  the  big  bed  of  Ware.  We  can  point  with  some  national  pride 
to  the  volumes  before  us  when  French  publishers  confront  us  with 
their  exquisite  array  of  italic  type  and  Whatman  paper. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  desire  to  get  our  Esmond  or  our  1'endennis  iu  a 
type  too  genteel  and  fantastic  to  be  read  by  common  mortals.  Messrs. 

*  The  Workt  of  William  Makepeace  7'liackeray.  24  vols.  Smith,  Elder, 
&  Co.  1878-79. 
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Smith  and  Elder  have,  however,  provided  us  with  a  type  which  is 
very  plain  and  business-like,  and  eminently  comfortable  to  the  eyes. 
People  fortunate  enough  to  be  staying  at  a  country  house  whose 
library  contains  these  four-and-twenty  substantial  volumes  can  take 
them  into  the  garden  one  by  one,  and,  under  no  great  apprehension 
of  spoiling  the  quiet  grey  cover,  can  re-read  the  old  delightful  stories 
at  their  ease.  Each  volume  is  illustrated  with  proofs  from  the 
original  blocks,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  no  illustrations 
existed  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  day  have  contributed  draw- 
ings. Mr.  Trollope,  in  his  recent  biography  or  critical  memoir 
of  Thackeray,  has  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  great  novelist's 
illustrations  of  his  own  work,  on  the  ground  that,  though  very 
poor  in  point  of  art,  they  represent  more  exactly  than  any  one 
else's  drawiugs  can  do,  the  scene  as  it  passed  through  the  creator's 
brain.  We  are  inclined  in  great  measure  to  agree  with  the 
biographer.  The  author's  designs  must  be  looked  upon  as  lite- 
rary, not  artistic,  productions,  and  be  used  merely  as  a  sign-post 
to  his  meaning.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  seen  from  this 
point  of  view,  they  have  great  interest,  more  especially  as 
the  young  draughtsmen  of  the  present  generation,  though  often 
keenly  alive  to  beauty,  and  learned  in  their  treatment  of  form,  and 
of  light  and  shade,  are,  as  a  rule,  less  happy  than  their  predecessors 
in  catching  and  rendering  expression.  The  reason  probably  is  that 
they  work  less  from  memory  and  fancy,  and  more  from  nature  ;  but 
this  fact,  although  it  gives  their  drawings  a  special  intrinsic  value, 
makes  them  less  valuable  as  illustrations  ot  action  or  humour. 
This  is  curiously  exemplitied  in  the  case  of  The  Four  Georges,  the 
insufficient  illustration  of  which  by  the  author  has  in  the  present 
edition  been  eked  out  by  some  clever  drawings  of  Mr.  Frank 
Dicksee's.  We  all  know  the  ludicrous  study  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  with  his  jack-boots  on,  dashing  into  the  chamber  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  announce  to  him  the  death  of  his  father,  King 
George  I.  The  design  is  exceedingly  bald  and  weak,  yet  it  gives 
everything  which  Thackeray  desired  to  emphasize  in  the  story, 
and  to  bring  up  before  our  minds.  We  see  irate  royalty,  with  its 
spindle  legs,  starting  up  from  the  sofa,  with  its  absurdly  elaborate 
nightcap  on  its  shrewd  and  vulgar  head.  We  also  see  the 
ardent  and  corpulent  Sir  Robert,  oblivious  of  insult,  doggedly 
determined  without  the  least  delay  to  deliver  his  surprising 
news.  We  have  the  scene  thoroughly  before  us,  in  spite 
of  the  bald  art  of  the  designer.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  neigh- 
bouring plate,  in  which  Mr.  Dicksee  has  illustrated  the  pretty  story 
that  Johnson  tells,  of  how  the  actresses  all  bowed  and  smiled  to  him 
before  they  went  upon  the  stage.  The  drawing  is  a  charming  piece 
of  workmanship,  but  it  does  not  tell  its  story.  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
a  very  grave  face,  as  though  he  were  censuring  the  pretty  actresses 
who  curtsey  to  him,  stands  with  his  back  to  the  stage-door,  while 
Topham  Beauclerk,  who  is  in  front  of  him,  with  his  hat  on,  seems 
to  indicate  the  ladies,  as  though  explaining  some  misconduct  of 
theirs  to  the  Doctor.  There  is  no  smile  on  any  of  the  faces,  and 
Johnson,  in  particular,  looks  actually  scared.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  a  reference  to  the  text,  to  discover  what  the  incident 
so  illustrated  was.  In  this  extreme  case  it  does  certainly  seem 
that  Thackeray  gives  greater  aid  to  the  reader  than  Mr.  Dicksee, 
though  we  may  easily  exaggerate  even  Thackeray's  fidelity  to  his 
own  text.  For  instance,  in  the  drawing  called  "Ave  C;esar," 
which  we  have  described  above,  Thackeray  has  depicted  the 
Prince  on  a  sofa,  in  a  State  apartment,  although  in  the  body  of 
the  book  he  says  that  he  was  in  bed,  in  a  bedroom.  An  amusing 
instance  of  the  same  inconsistency  occurs  in  The  Hose  and  the  Iling, 
where  Grull'anulf  and  the  Princess  are  shown  presenting  the  bun 
to  Betsinda,  both  whose  feet  are  bare,  although  in  the  text  special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  she  had  one  shoe  on ; 
and  in  the  next  page,  although  the  action  is  only  five  minutes 
later,  Betsinda  is  represented  dancing  before  the  King  and  Queen 
with  quite  a  dillerent  appearance,  ditferent  clothes,  and  this  time 
with  one  shoe  on.  So  we  see  that  even  the  author  is  not  always  to 
be  trusted,  and  the  probability  is  that  most  people  of  imagination 
form  in  their  own  minds  a  portrait  of  Becky  Sharp  or  of  Harry 
W  arrington  which  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the  author's,  and 
which  no  persuasion  of  his  would  induce  them  to  give  up. 

The  Balltuh  are  announced  as  containing  for  the  first  time  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  collection  of  those  poems,  which  are  only 
now  beginning  to  take  that  position  in  literature  which  their  wit, 
skill,  and  pathos  demand.  To  illustrate  this  volume  the  services  of 
several  artists  of  recent  note  have  been  called  in.  Mrs.  Butler  contri- 
butes a  very  spirited  drawing  of  Abd-el-Kader  at  Toulon,  his  white 
burnous  streaming  in  the  wind,  while  his  6teed  rushes  onward  in  a 
simoom  of  dust.  Mr.  John  Collier  has  a  fascinating  sketch  of  Pea- 
of  Limavaddy  scouring  the  kettle,  which  goes  far  to  refute  the 
poet's  declaration  that  "  the  best  of  lead  and  of  indiarubber  never 
could  depict  that  sweet  kettle-rubber.''  Mr.  Collier  has  been 
somewhat  less  successful  in  illustrating  "  Mrs.  Katherine's  Lan- 
tern." The  student  of  fashion  will  be  delighted  with  the  contrast 
between  the  elegant  lady  of  1879,  drawn  by  Mr.  Furniss,  that 
forms  the  head-piece  of  "  Lucy's  Birthday,"  and  the  no  less 
elegant  lady  of  1S49,  drawn  by  Thackeray,  that  adorns  "  The  Cane- 
bottomed  Chair,"  on  the  very  next  page.  But  of  all  the  illustrations 
in  this  volume  of  the  roemt,  those  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  devoted  to 
"The  Great  Cossack  Epic,"  seem  tous  the  mostdelightl'ul.  The  draw- 
ing that  shows  how  "  the  Cossacks  rushed  in  and  suddenly  took  the 
citie  "  is  especially  beyond  praise.  It  is  at  once  intensely  funny 
and  grimly  terrible.  We  look  from  a  tower  within  the  city  down 
upon  a  corner  of  the  wall  which  is  being  scaled  at  every  point  by  an 
army  of  the  most  ferocious-looking  rascals  that  have  ever  been 
seen;  all  of  them  are  laughing,  chattering, shouting,  and  brandijh- 


ing  weapons  ;  their  leader,  a  dreadful  Teutonic  person  with  spec- 
tacles and  a  meerschaum  pipe,  has  already  got  into  the  street,  and 
is  taking  ami  at  something  with  a  blunderbuss  of  unusual  size. 
Almost  as  good  as  this  is  the  design  which  represents  Friar 
Hyacinth  floating  down  the  Dnieper  with  the  whole  bevy  of  monks 
and  fathers,  and  the  statue  of  St.  Sophy  to  boot,  squeezed  together 
on  the  expanse  of  his  waterproof  mantle.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
which  to  admire  most  in  this  drawing,  the  marvellous  humour  of  it 
or  the  genuine  feeling  for  beauty  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
river  and  of  the  old  city  obscure  against  the  blaze  of  the  sunset. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  new  bibliographical  point  cleared  up 
in  this  new  edition ;  but  that  is  a  point  of  especial  importance. 
Various  false  readings,  lax  renderings,  and  unwarranted  additions 
have  by  degrees  crept  into  the  text  of  the  famous  lyric  of  Little 
Billee,  and  the  publishers  deserve  our  thanks  for  having  very  learn- 
edly and  gravely  sifted  the  evidence  in  favour  of  each  version. 
Strange  to  say,  there  are  those  on  whom  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  poem  produce  no  impression,  and  who  perceive  its  elevated 
moral  tendency  as  little  as  its  striking  literary  excellence.  To 
these  persons,  but  to  no  others,  we  owe  an  apology  for  offering  to 
them  the  only  genuine  text  of  Little  Billee,  as  never  before  pub- 
lished : — 

There  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  city 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea, 
But  first  with  beef  and  captain's  biscuits 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  gorging  Jack  and  guzzling  Jimmy, 
And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee. 
Now  when  they  had  got  as  far  as  the  Equator, 
They'd  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 
"  1  am  extremely  huugaree." 
To  gorging  Jack  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 
"  We've  nothing  left,  we  must  eat  we." 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 
"  With  one  another  we  shouldn't  agree ! 
There's  little  Bill,  he's  young  and  tender, 
We're  old  and  tough,  so  let's  eat  he. 

"Oh  !  Billy,  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  you, 
So  undo  the  button  of  your  chimee.". 
When  Bill  received  this  intimation 
He  used  his  pocket  handkerchie. 

"  First  let  me  say  my  catechism, 

Which  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me." 

"  Make  haste,  make  haste,"  saj's  guzzling  Jimmy, 

While  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

So  Billy  went  up  to  the  main-top  gallant  mast, 
And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 
He  scarce  had  come  to  the  twelfth  commandment 
When  up  he  jumps.    "There's  land  I  see  ; 

"  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 
And  North  and  South  Amerikee  ; 
There's  the  British  flag  a-ridiug  at  anchor, 
With  Admiral  Napier,  K.C.B." 

So  when  they  got  on  board  of  the  Admiral's, 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee ; 
But  as  for  little  Bill  they  made  him 
The  Captain  of  a  Seventy-three. 

The  twenty-fourth  volume,  which  contains  Lovel  the  Widower 
and  Denis  Duval,  closes  with  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
essay  on  the  writings  of  Thackeray  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  which, 
although  deprecating  the  notion  that  it  forms  at  all  a  harmo- 
nious or  exhaustive  criticism,  is  yet  full  of  brilliant  points,  and 
surpasses,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Trollope's  genial  attempt  at  charac- 
terization. Mr.  Stephen  is  especially  happy  in  such  little  touches 
as  the  parallel  between  the  external  description  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  in  Vanity  Fair  and  the  similar  study  in  the  Chartreuse 
de  Parme  of  Henry  Beyle  (De  Stendhal).  In  conclusion,  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  the  publishers  of  this  edition  on  having 
produced  a  series  of  volumes  which  do  honour  at  once  to  English 
bibliography  and  to  the  name  of  Thackeray. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EXCISE.* 

TDOBERT  BURNS  was  an  exciseman  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
-L^  Mr.  John  Owens,  supervisor,  to  reveal  to  the  public  that 
excise  has  a  literature.  Not  merely  has  he  compiled  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  all  the  facts  that  a  gauger  or  a  rider  can  desire  to  know  ;  in- 
cidentally he  has  also  collected  a  considerable  body  of  curious  details 
which  will  interest  persons  who  never  heard  of  an  acetometer  or 
made  use  of  Somerville's  Ready  Reckoner.  Mr.  Owens  has  adopted, 
for  facility  of  reference,  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  The  result 
for  the  unprofessional  reader,  who  reads  right  on  simply  because 
he  does  not  know  what  to  look  for  in  particular,  is  something  like 
that  produced  by  cutting  a  Yorkshire  pie.  A  chapter  on  the  Soap 
duty  elbows  one  on  Songs.  From  the  Lancashire  Distress  Fund  we 
are  plunged  into  Leadbetter's  "Royal  Manual"  for  the  gauging  of 
warm  worts.  Douglas's  Turnstile  is  the  prelude  to  a  remark  on 
John  Dryden.  The  effect  of  having  the  attention  suddenly- 
wrenched  away  from  the  mystery  known  as  "  entry  "  in  the  excise- 
man's diction  to  a  collection  of  more  or  less  touching  epitaphs  on 
deceased  officers  of  the  department  might  be  trying  to  any  one  who 
understood  the  subject  of  the  volume  technically.  For  the  ordinary 
and  uninstructed  intelligence  there  is  something  agreeable  in  the 

*  Plain  Papers. — A  History  nf  the  Excise.  By  John  Owens.  Linlith- 
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way  in  which  a  technical  note  on  cross  callipers  has  for  its  next 
neighbour  a  budget  of  excise  experiences  of  Burns. 

Mr.  Owens  has  studied  the  history  of  his  department  with  enthu- 
siasm. A  reference  to  excise  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  Ezra ;  but  in  England,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Owens  is  content 
to  date  the  invention  from  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  King 
Charles  had  the  odium,  and  the  Parliament  the  profit.  Fifteen 
years  after  the  Royal  counsellors  in  1628  had  enraged  the  country 
by  scheming  for  its  introduction,  the  House  of  Commons,  under  I 
the  guidance  of  Pym,  actually  established  the  imposition.  In  1642  j 
the  House  had  declared  "false  and  scandalous  "  the  rumour  that 
it  was  about  to  "  assess  every  man's  pewter  and  other  commodi- 
ties.'' In  1643  the  rumour  proved  only  too  true.  The  people 
murmured,  but  had  to  pay.  One  woman  at  Henley  for  grum- 
bling had  her  tongue  nailed  to  a  tree  on  market-day,  with  a  ! 
placard  setting  forth  her  crime  fastened  to  her  back.  Oliver 
Cromwell  continued  the  exaction,  alleging  the  Excise  to  be  "  the 
most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  can  be  laid  upon  the  people." 
On  the  Restoration  it  was  settled  upon  the  King  for  life.  It  is 
matter  of  history  how  Walpole  shook  his  power  by  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  tobacco  and  wine  duties,  which  were  under  the 
Customs  only,  under  the  conjoint  charge  of  the  Customs  and  the 
Excise.  The  City  of  London  vehemently  opposed  the  scheme, 
and  was  accused  of  hiring  a  rabble  to  intimidate  members  as  they 
left  the  House.  Various  other  essays  have  been  made  at  con- 
solidation of  these  two  departments,  as  well  as  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Excise.  The  Excise  itself  has  been  brought  vir- 
tually under  a  single  management  by  legislation  in  1S33  and 
1849;  but  Parliament  has  failed  to  hud,  as  it  were,  a  common 
term  for  the  Customs  and  the  Excise.  In  1862  Mr.  Horsfall 
obtained  a  Committee  to  consider  its  feasibility.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  appears  to  have  been  baffled  by  the  complexity 
of  the  evidence  adduced  before  it  on  the  duties  of  the  two  depart- 
ments. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  threw  cold  water  on  the 
experiment.  He  objected  that  "  the  mind  of  man  would  be  over- 
strained "  by  carrying  consolidation  to  the  extent  of  amalgamating 
such  different  duties.  Mr.  John  Owens  agrees  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  1862. 

The  Excise  is  acknowledged  to  be,  as  Mr.  Pitt,  like  Cromwell, 
thought  it,  "  the  most  effectual  and  least  expensive  method  of 
raising  a  revenue."  The  system  of  collection,  to  quote  Mr.  Huskisson's 
authority,  has  been  "  remarkable  for  its  regularity  and  purity." 
The  cost  of  collection,  in  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary,  has 
been  generally  small.  It  was  in  1867  a  little  over  three  per  cent. 
Last  century  it  was  more,  though  not  even  then  great,  except 
on  the  hawkers'  and  pedlars'  duty,  which  the  charge  all  but 
swallowed  up.  Yet,  though  the  burden  is  now  recognized  as 
permanent,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  considered  a  grievance. 
Such  a  fact,  for  instance,  as  that  the  duty  on  candles  made  it 
necessary  to  restrict  the  candle-makers  to  certain  fixed  hours 
for  making,  explains  how  odious  an  inquisition  like  the  Excise 
naturally  was.  An  exciseman  personally  may  be  popular.  Robert 
Burns  was  popular.  In  these  days,  to  judge  from  Mr.  Owens's 
list  of  testimonials  offered  to  revenue  officers,  it  rains  silver  tea- 
pots and  gold  watches  upon  elderly  gaugers.  Still  the  vocation 
must  be  considered  to  be  one  of  those  which  always  have  to  be 
apologized  for  by  those  who  pursue  them.  In  old  days  excise- 
men took  their  lives  in  their  hand  in  prosecuting  offences  against 
the  revenue  laws.  The  sympathy  was  for  nearly  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies invariably  with  the  smuggler  and  against  the  officer.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  stated  in  1738  that  in  most  of  the  maritime 
counties  he  suspected  "  the  military  would  protect  the  smug- 
glers instead  of  bringing  them  to  justice."  The  militia,  he 
was  convinced,  would  "  in  every  county  protect  the  illegal 
retailer  of  spirituous  liquors  against  those  who  serve  the  public 
by  informing  against  them."  Smuggler  chiefs  defied  the  revenue 
officers.  A  cargo  might  be  occasionally  seized,  but  the  ad- 
venture was  calculated  on  the  basis  that  one  run  out  of  four 
paid.  Mr.  Pitt  estimated  in  1784  that  smuggling  reduced  the 
duties  on  coffee,  brandy,  rum,  and  especially  tea,  from  3,000,000/. 
to  1,000,000/.  Only  five  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  tea  paid 
duty,  he  reckoned,  out  of  between  twelve  aud  thirteen  millions 
which  were  consumed  in  the  year.  He  struck  the  first  blow 
at  contraband  traffic  by  reducing  the  tea  duties  which  made 
it  worth  while  to  smuggle.  But  the  war  with  France  ensued, 
and  this  reform  perished  along  with  many  others.  Even  so 
late  as  in  the  seven  years  from  1826  to  1833,  1,226  smugglers  I 
were  imprisoned.  The  trade  and  the  public  sympathy  with  it 
did  not  cease  till  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  revolution- 
ized the  tariff.  Smugglers  in  the  eighteenth  century  prac- 
tised their  trade  with  the  audacity  of  conscious  right.  When 
excisemen  were  lucky  and  intercepted  smuggled  goods,  the  booty  | 
was  often  rescued.  In  1783  the  officers  seized  fifteen  hundred 
casks  of  smuggled  spirits  at  Deal.  A  company  of  soldiers  guarded 
the  capture ;  yet  the  smugglers  mustered  strong  enough  to  recover 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Did  a  revenue  officer  succeed  in  despoiling 
the  smugglers,  he  had  to  anticipate  personal  vengeance.  In  1784  an 
exciseman  was  taken  from  his  bed,  and  deliberately  murdered  be- 
fore his  family.  To  be  beaten  with  bludgeons  was  a  common  ex- 
perience. It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1738,  that  an 
exciseman  could  "  never  recover  a  verdict "  for  an  act  of  violence 
against  him.  In  Tyrone,  a  revenue  officer,  "  though  guarded  by  a 
soldier  and  his  wife,  was  carried  off  in  a  sack."  What  was  his 
fate  we  are  not  told.  Perhaps  even  worse  than  all  the  rest 
was  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  popular  antipathy.  That 
set  in  with  the  very  origin  of  Excise,  and  has  only  very  gradually 


abated.  One  early  pamphlet  stigmatizes  excisemen  as  those, 
"  viperous  Excizers,  the  Pollers  and  Caterpillars  of  the  nation.' 
Another  inveighs  against  the  "  endenizened  Dutch  devil  Excise,  and 
its  infernal  imps,  Excisemen."  In  1652  the  Litany  was  parodied 
for  the  benefit  of  excisemen,  with  a  refrain  of  "  Mercy  upon  us, 
miserable  Excisemen  !  "  The  parody  made  them  "  acknowledge 
and  confess  that  with  a  wet  finger  we  could  easily  clear  and  lay  up 
500/.  per  annum,  whereas  before  the  blessed  Reformation  we  were 
not  masters  of  50  pence  at  the  year's  end."  The  poet  was  sure  of 
an  audience  for  his  dialogue  between  Death  and  an  Exciseman, 
when  the  officer  laments  piteously  how 

My  office  sins,  which  I  had  clean  forgotten, 
ill  gnaw  my  soul  when  all  my  bones  are  rotten. 

The  ganger  might,  however,  brazen  it  out,  and  even  vaunt  his 
unpopular  calling  on  his  tomb  with  a  tuneful  regret  that 

My  box  and  tape,  likewise  Brannan's, 
Must  now  be  put  iu  other  hands. 

But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  real  sympathy  of  churchyard 
frequenters  was  reserved  not  for  the  respectable  0  fficial,  but  for 
the  chivalrous  smuggler  :  — 

Here  I  lies 

Killed  by  the  X.  I.  S. 

The  revenue  officer  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  rewarded,  at  all 
events  in  this  world,  for  his  persecution  of  honest  free-traders.  If  his 
wages  were  not  ostensibly  high,  the  popular  belief  accredited  him 
with  vast  illicit  gains.  He  was  thought  to  be  ever  ready  for  a  cor- 
rupt transaction.  In  reality  he  was,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  honest. 
In  Ireland  bribes  were  taken  not  unfrequently ;  in  England  very 
rarely  indeed.  Though  again  in  Ireland  the  state  of  things  was, 
unhappily  for  the  revenue,  very  different,  in  England  defalcations 
were  all  but  unknown.  For  the  twenty-five  years  prior  to  1799 
only  four  cases  occurred,  and  the  Treasury  lost  in  the  end  only  68/. 
In  1807  an  Excise  collector  was  a  defaulter  for  44,540/. ;  but  the 
amount  was  recovered.  In  Ireland  the  obligation  upon  col- 
lectors to  retain  large  sums  to  meet  drafts  for  paying  the  army 
caused  great  losses  to  the  State.  In  the  matter  of  fees  and  per- 
quisites English  virtue  was,  we  fear,  less  rigid.  Nevertheless,  in 
1797  the  fees  in  England  did  not  exceed  2,652/.  In  Ireland  they 
amounted  to  27,222/.  Rewards  for  seizures  have  necessarily  been 
always  fixed  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale  throughout  the  United. 
Kingdom.  One  reward,  "  20/.  for  transferring  a  convicted 
smuggler  to  the  navy,"  has  a  strange  look  in  these  days.  100/. 
for  the  loss  of  limb  or  eye  in  apprehending  a  smuggler  is  moderate 
enough.  Mr.  Owens's  system  of  arrangement  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  revenue  officer  to  look  separately  under  the  heads  of  fees, 
perquisites,  allowances,  emoluments,  seizures,  and  salary  for  some- 
thing to  his  advantage.  But  when  an  average  is  taken  of  these 
several  sources  of  gain,  the  profession  of  exciseman  is  shown 
to  be  but  moderately  lucrative.  Such  an  event  has  certainly 
been  known  as  a  malt  fraud  in  which  the  cumulative  penalties 
and  seizure  amounted  to  116,000/.  But  noble  frauds  upon 
the  revenue  to  that  extent  are  not  concocted  every  day  to 
gild  the  dull  horizon  of  a  gauger's  fortune.  The  Parliamentary 
grant  for  rewards,  Mr.  Owens  assures  his  readers,  has  never  ex- 
ceeded 15,000/.  Taken  all  together,  fees,  perquisites,  emoluments, 
allowances,  the  percentage  on  seizures,  and  salary  do  not  seem  to 
reach  a  very  magnificent  total.  The  salary  itself,  as  we  gather  from 
a  table  inserted  in  the  volume,  amounts,  for  a  ride  officer,  to 
115/.,  rising  by  5/.  a  year  to  130/.  Burns,  after  eight  years'  service, 
received  75/.  a  year ;  but  an  exciseman's  salary  was,  at  least  in 
those  days,  reduced  when  he  happened  to  be  off  duty.  The  poor 
poet  exchirns  during  his  fatal  illness  in  1796: — "  What  way,  in  the 
name  of  thrift,  shall  1  maintain  myself,  and  keep  a  horse  in  country 
quarters,  on  35/.  ?  "  His  name  for  the  previous  five  years  had  been 
on  the  list  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  supervisor.  But  promo- 
tion, though  coming,  never  came. 

The  employment  is  thus  not  very  lucrative.  It  was,  moreover, 
in  old  times  subject  to  several  disagreeable  disqualifications  and  to 
a  particularly  rigid  discipline.  Revenue  officers  are  compelled,  by 
an  ordinance  issued  in  1700,  to  keep  a  diary  for  the  information  of 
their  superiors.  Its  apparent  object  is  to  record  offences  which 
come  under  their  cognizance.  Probably  its  more  real  purpose, 
when  originated,  was  to  check  the  acts  of  the  writer.  The  Com- 
missioners were  in  the  habit  of  criticizing  its  contents  very  severely. 
Mr.  Owens  has  himself  seen  a  reproof  administered  to  a  supervisor 
in  1724  for  "  murdering  "  the  language  by  the  use  of  such  "  affected 
phrases  and  incongruous  words  "  as  "  harmony,"  "  illegal  procedure," 
"  genuine  observations."  We  only  wish  there  were  Commissioners 
with  power  to  censure  modern  journalists  who  commit  similar 
offences.  The  sense  that  their  own  diary  could  always  be  brought 
to  bear  witness  against  themselves  pressed  heavily  on  excise  officers. 
The  diary  was  denounced  as  the  "  daily  curse"  and  "a  relic  of  bar- 
barism." The  establishment  of  the  Civil  Service  Gazette  in  1S53  gave 
the  aggrieved  gaugers  aud  riders  and  supervisors,  in  common  with 
other  civil  servants,  a  voice,  and  the  authorities  at  length  partially 
gave  way.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  obligation  to  record  the 
author's  own  misdeeds,  as  well  as  those  of  his  neighbours,  has  been 
much  relaxed.  A  special  disability  of  very  recent  origin  was  the 
forbidding  of  marriage  to  all  under  the  rank  of  ride  officers.  But 
the  order  was  promulgated  only  in  1852,  and  after  vehement  re- 
monstrances was  cancelled  in  1859.  Another  special  Excise  grievance 
was  the  system  of  periodical  removes.  This  arrangement  was  in- 
stituted by  Mr.  Pitt  to  prevent  the  growth  of  too  intimate  a  con- 
nexion between  the  officers  and  the  tradesmen  of  a  district.  Every 
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fourth  year  all  surveying  officers,  not  being  of  the  rani:  of  super- 
visor, were  transferred  from  their  stations  to  others.  In  1S56  the 
period  was  extended  to  six  years.  In  1 S57,  after  much  agitation 
on  the  part  of  the  officers,  whom  it  put  to  heavy  expense,  it  was 
abandoned.  A  much  more  excited  controversy  arose  through  the 
prohibition  by  an  Act  of  1691  to  "persuade  or  dissuade  any 
elector.''  In  17S2  the  general  suspicion  and  anger  roused  by  the 
"  King's  Friends  "  resulted  further  in  the  disfranchisement  of  all 
revenue  officers,  their  votes  being  supposed  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  Court.  With  the  foundation  of  the  Civil  Service  Gazette  a 
crusade  commenced  against  this  stigma.  Mr. Scudamore,  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  represented  in  the  attack  upon 
the  Act  the  Post  Office,  which,  as  a  revenue  office,  shared  in  the 
disfranchisement.  Mr.  Monk  was  the  champion  of  the  cause  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Finally,  by  the  Statute  of  31  and  32 
Vict.,  c.  73,  the  right  to  vote  was  restored.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
attached  importance  to  the  reservation  of  the  inhibition  of  revenue 
officials  from  "persuading  or  dissuading  electors."  But  in  1S74 
Mr.  Monk's  pertinacity  obtained  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1691  also. 
Accordingly,  gaugers  and  the  rest  may  now  both  vote  and  canvass. 

Mr.  Owens  records  with  pride  the  literary  distinctions  of 
which  the  Excise  may  boast.  They  include  the  illustrious 
Bateman's  works,  The  Excise  Officer's  Manual  and  The  Excise. 
Laws,  Eart'a  Pocket  Diary,  Figgess's  Vade-Mecum,  the  emi- 
nent but  haughty  Gutteridge's  Xe  Plus  Ultra,  dedicated  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  wherein  His  Grace  no  doubt  studied 
how  to  calculate  the  "strength  and  weight  of  spirits,''  and 
other  professional  volumes  more  than  we  have  space  to  enumerate. 
But,  besides  the  Gutteridges  aud  the  Batemaus,  the  Excise  may 
point  to  a  Burns,  whose  greatness  as  a  poet  did  not  spoil  him  for 
an  exciseman.  The  first  marginal  entry  opposite  his  name  in 
the  alphabet  which  is  kept  of  Scotch  excisemen  is  "Never  tryed, 
a  poet,'"  with  a  subsequent  interlineation  "  Turns  out  well."  This 
is  followed,  three  years  later,  by  "The  poet  does  pretty  well." 
Perhaps  it  was  well  for  literature  that  he  did  not  obtain  a  super- 
visorship  early.  Before  his  death  he  was  an  acting,  though  not  an 
actual,  supervisor ;  and  he  declared  that  the  duties  would  bar 
"  every  species  of  literary  pursuit.''  Those  of  a  rider  certainly 
did  not.  B  is  song  "  The  Deil's  run  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman  "  was 
composed  while  he  was  waiting  for  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  at 
whose  head,  sword  in  hand,  he  waded  out  to  and  captured  a 
smugglers'  armed  brig.  He  was  never  censured  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  would  have  been  advanced  more  speedily  but  for 
his  connexion  with  the  Gazetteer,  a  Radical  newspaper.  Another 
great  poet  was  nearly  being  added  to  Mr.  Owens's  list  in  John 
Dryden.  Dryden  wrote,  in  1683,  to  Lord  Rochester  "  for  some 
employment  in  the  Customs  or  Excise  that  would  render  his 
creditors  easy.''  Mr.  Owens  might  have  been  excused  for  claiming 
Wordsworth,  too,  as  among  the  ornaments  of  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment through  his  Stamp  Distributorship.  But  perhaps  it  occurred 
to  him  that  in  the  poet's  time  the  Stamps  had  not  yet  been  con- 
solidated with  the  Excise.  The  Excise  was  also  distinguished, 
though  hardly  glorified,  by  being  for  several  years  the  profession 
of  Tom  Paine.  After  serving  for  a  year,  he  was  dismissed  for 
having  "  stampt  his  whole  ride  on  July  11,  1765,"  whereas  ap- 
parently he  had  spread  the  work  of  one  day  over  several.  He 
•was  subsequently  restored  on  his  petition,  and  was  intrepid  in 
watching  smugglers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes.  In  1774, 
however,  he  wa3  finally  dismissed.  His  biographer  describes  his 
length  of  service  as  a  dozen  years.  But,  as  he  was  not  restored 
till  1766,  the  term  could  not  have  exceeded  eight  or  nine  years 
altogether. 

We  have  spent  our  time  and  that  of  our  readers  in  noting 
some  of  the  many  odds  and  ends  of  curious  information  which  Mr. 
Owens  has  collected.  But  an  apology  is  due  to  him  for  treating 
so  trivially  a  volume  expounding  the  high  mystery  of  gauging. 
To  have  discussed  it  fittingly  we  should  have  been  able  to 
follow  him  into  the  characteristics  of  "  rumpty-tum  "  and  "  three- 
threads  '  beer,  "  cowpowder,"  a  pleasant  composition  of  vitriol 
and  Guinea  pepper  once  infused  into  porter,  and  the  rules  of  "  ull- 
RgiBg.  To  do  the  work  justice  we  ought  to  have  been  aware 
ot  the  splendid  achievements  commemorated  in  the  presenta- 
tions, catalogued  at  length  by  Mr.  Owens,  to  great  gaugers  and 
supervisors,  of  chaste  silver  "cups,  Wesley's  hymns,  gold  pens, 
meerschaum  pipes,  easy-chairs,  diamond  rings,  and,  alas !  "  ten 
volumes  by  Irish  authors."  As  it  is,  we  fear  we  have  read  Mr. 
Owens's  learned  disquisitions  with  the  view  rather  of  amusing 
ourselves  than  of  learning  how  the  illustrious  ones  of  the  past 
gauged  ale  and  whisky.  The  blame  is  his  for  having  infused  so 
much  popular  interest  into  his  great  theme. 


PERRY'S  LIFE  OF  ST.  HUGH  OF  AVALOX.* 
(  Second  Aotice.) 

WE  pass  now  from  the  "  strange  prelates  "  who  were  the  earlier 
occupants  of  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  the  truly  great  and  holy 
man  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  Canon  Perry's  interesting 
book.  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon  affords  a  capital  subject  for  the  bio- 
grapher. He  occupied  a  leading  position  in  a  stirring  period  of 
English  history,  and  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  three 
of  the  best  known,  though  far  from  the  best,  of  our  kings, 

*  The  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  with  some  Account 
of  his  Predecessors  in  the  See  of  Lincoln,  liy  George  G.  Perry,  .M.A., 
Canon  of  Linculu.    London  :  John  Murray. 


Henry  II.,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  John  Lackland.  Though 
very  far  from  merging  the  Christian  bishop  in  the  diplomatist  or 
statesman,  like  many  of  the  mediaeval  prelates,  and  ever  regarding- 
the  care  of  his  diocese  and  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church  as  his  first  duty,  he  was  both  ready  and  able,  when  need 
required,  to  play  a  chief  part  in  the  political  transactions  of  his 
age,  in  which  his  undeviating  honesty  of  purpose,  his  practical 
wisdom,  and  his  well-deserved  reputation  for  saintliness  of 
life  gave  him  great  weight.  It  was  "  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln'' who,  as  Mr.  Green  reminds  us  (History  of  the  English 
People,  i.  p.  1S8),  "in  1198  brought  nobles  and  bishops  to  refuse  " 
Coeur  de  Lion's  "  new  demand  for  the  maintenance  of  foreign  sol- 
diers," and  caused  Hubert  Walter,  Richard's  tool  in  wringing 
money  for  the  pay  of  his  mercenary  troops  from  a  groaning  realm, 
to  resign  "  in  despair."  One  of  the  last  transactions  of  his  life  was- 
the  arrangement  of  a  peace  between  John  aud  Philip  Augustus, 
and  the  acknowledgment  by  the  French  King  of  John's  title  to 
the  crown.  With  whomsoever  Hugh  had  to  do,  from  the  peasant 
to  the  sovereign,  he  never  failed  to  secure  his  object,  which  was 
never  one  of  self-interest,  by  the  quiet  determination  of  his  reso- 
lute will,  and  his  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause. 
As  a  Christian  bishop  he  stands  without  a  rival  in  his  own 
age ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  to  surpass  him  in- 
any  age  in  the  loftiness  of  the  standard  by  which  he  measured 
his  sacred  duties,  and  the  thorough  concentration  of  his  powers 
on  their  performance.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Pre- 
bendary Dimock,  who  in  the  three  biographies  edited  by  him — the 
Magna  Vita,  the  Life  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls'  Series,  and  the  Metrical  Life  previously  printed — and  in 
his  admirable  and  appreciative  Prefaces  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
introduced St.  Hugh  to  the  nineteenth  century,  without  which,  Mr. 
Perry  acknowledges,  his  present  work,  which  he  modestly  entitles  a 
"  compilation,"  could  not  have  been  written — 

A  more  self-denying,  earnest,  energetic,  and  fearless  bishop  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  ruled  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  or  any  other  diocese  whatever.  .  .  . 
He  seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  bishops  of  his  day,  all  of  whom  more 
or  less  were  creatures  of  the  Court ;  good  and  holy  men  it  may  be,  but  men; 
of  policy  and  expediency,  not  the  men  to  withstand  such  monarchs  as  Henry 
II.  and  Richard  I.,  in  their  determined  encroachments  on  the  lights  of  the 
Church.  Hugh  was  that  rare  man  who  was  a  match,  and  more  than  a 
match,  for  them  all.  Once  sure  of  the  straight  path  of  duty,  no  eart  lily  in- 
fluence or  fear  or  power  could  stop  him.  He  never  bated  an  inch  even  to- 
such  opponents  ;  and,  while  fighting  and  beating  them,  still  all  the  while 
won  and  retained  their  admiration  and  reverence. 

Canon  Perry  has  successfully  brought  out  the  leading  traits 
of  Hugh's  very  remarkable  character  in  his  well-written  narrative. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  he  has  not  attempted  any  general 
summary  of  his  life.  Mr.  Dimock's  portrait  of  this  holy  and 
courageous  bishop  is  too  powerfully  drawn  to  be  easily  surpassed, 
and  any  attempt  at  imitation  would  provoke  a  comparison 
that  might  be  unfavourable  to  more  practised  writers  than 
even  this  his  latest  biographer.  We  could  wish,  however,  that 
it  had  formed  part  of  Mr.  Perry's  plan  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  St.  Hugh  and  Becket  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  modem 
Ultramontane  bishop  on  the  other.  Such  a  comparison  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  interesting  and  instructive.  Both  the  points  of  re- 
semblance and  those  of  dissimilarity,  the  distance  travelled  together 
and  the  stages  where  they  respectively  part  company  in  the  road  of 
high  ecclesiasticism,  would  read  lessons  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Perry,  when  speaking  of  the  relations 
of  Henry  II.  to  St.  Hugh,  remarks  that  "  the  lives  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket  and  St.  Hugh  represent  him  (Henry)  under  aspects  which 
appear  at  first  sight  entirely  irreconcilable,  but  which  on  a  closer 
study  may  be  made  mutually  illustrative  '' ;  but,  though  he  makes 
the  attempt,  he  fails  to  render  the  points  of  contrast  and  of  contact 
as  clear  and  intelligible  as  we  could  desire, 

The  outline  of  Hugh's  career  is  simple.  His  life  divides  itself 
into  two  parts — forty-three  years  passed  as  an  inmate  of  a 
monastery,  and  fourteen  as  bishop  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  English  sees.  The  son  of  a  Burgundian  nobleman  of 
ancient  descent,  whose  castle  of  Avalon  lay  near  the  frontier  of 
Savoy,  he  accompanied  his  father,  when  only  eight  years  old,  to 
the  neighbouring  priory  of  Villarbenoit.  His  mother  had  recently 
died,  and  in  grief  at  her  loss  his  father  had  resolved  to  devoto 
himself  to  a  religious  life  in  that  house.  When  little  more  than 
nineteen  he  became  prior  of  St.  Maximins,  a  cell  of  Villarbenoit. 
But  his  heart  was  set  on  an  ascetic  life,  aud  he  rested  not  until, 
in  violation  of  a  solemn  oath  to  his  prior,  which  he  held  to  De- 
void as  being  to  the  detriment  of  his  soul,  he  became  a  member  ol 
the  Grande  Chartreuse.  There  he  remained  until  summoned  by 
Henry  II.  to  superintend  his  newly-founded  struggling  Carthusian 
community  at  W'itham,  in  Somersetshire.  From  this  happy 
retreat  he  was  dragged  by  the  King's  nomination  to  the  see  of 
Lincoln  in  1 1 86.  He  was  consecrated  on  St.  Matthew's  Day  in 
the  Infirmary  chapel — why  does  Mr.  Perry  call  it  the  "  Chapel 
of  the  Invalids  "  ? — at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  after  a  brief  but) 
laborious  episcopate,  died  at  the  hostelry  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
at  the  Old  Temple  in  Holborn,  November  1 6,  1 200. 

Hugh's  early  monastic  training  made  him  what  he  was. 
"  Nowhere,  perhaps,"  writes  Mr.  Dimock,  "  but  in  a  Carthusian 
cell  could  such  a  man  have  been  found.  He  brought  with  him  to- 
his  bishopric  all  his  Carthusian  simple  devotedness  to  God's 
service,  all  the  Carthusian  contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world." 
He  had  imbibed  from  his  earliest  years  that  love  of  asceticism 
which  exercises  so  strange  a  power  over  some  minds,  and  those  not 
of  the  lowest  order.  At  the  Grande  Chartreuse  he  embraced  tho 
extremest  austerities  of  the  rule  with  a  zeal  which  greatly  impaired 
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his  constitution  and  involved  him  in  maladies  which  nothing-  but 
his  iron  will  enabled  him  to  triumph  over.  But  Hugh  was  no 
sour  ascetic,  frowning  on  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life.  Stern 
only  to  himself,  he  was  indulgent  to  others  and  rejoiced  to  make 
all  around  him  happy.  Practising  the  most  rigid  self-denial,  never 
eating  meat,  drinking  wine  but  sparingly,  and  that  only  "  as  a  ne- 
cessary support  to  his  weak  frame"  ;  olten  declining  the  new  loaf 
dealt  out  to  the  Carthusians  as  the  food  of  the  whole  week, "  and 
asking  the  prior's  leave  to  take  the  dry  crusts  and  fragments 
which  were  put  together  in  a  box,  after  being  collected  from 
the  various  cells,  which  he  said  tasted  sweeter  than  the  loaf"; 
as  bishop  he  was  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  his  retinue 
and  the  unstinting  hospitality  of  his  table.  His  order  to  his 
steward  to  have  three  hundred  deer  killed  for  his  installation 
feast  was  evidently — though  Mr.  Perry  tries  to  evade  the  charge 
on  the  ground  "  that  he  meant  that  all  the  poor  of  his  cathe- 
dral city  should  feast  with  him " — a  piece  of  unworldly  sim- 
plicity which  was  a  standing  joke  against  him  with  the  King 
and  his  court.  But  Giraldus  Cainbrensis,  the  gossiping  Arch- 
deacon of  St.  Davids,  who,  when  studying  at  Lincoln  under 
William  de  Monte,  the  learned  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral, 
must  have  often  sat  at  his  table,  records,  with  the  minuteness  of 
an  eye-witness,  the  gorgeousness  of  his  liveries,  the  number  and 
stateliness  of  his  attendants,  and  the  profusion  of  good  cheer  at 
his  daily  banquets,  where  jesters  and  mountebanks  were  no 
strangers.  Fasting  for  fasting's  sake  he  despised  and  condemned. 
So  far  from  benefiting  a  man,  he  said,  it  only  made  him  heavy  and 
sleepy,  and  unfitted  him  for  religious  duties.  His  charge  to  those 
about  him  was  "  to  eat  well  and  drink  well,  and  serve  God  well 
and  devoutly  " — "  bene  comedatis  et  bene  bibatis  et  bene  et  devote 
Deo  servatis."  It  is  evident  that  the  good  Bishop  was  a  capital 
table  companion — an  immense  talker,  "full  of  fun,  and  very  fond 
of  a  joke, '  and  ready  with  a  clever  repartee.  He  had  a  hot 
temper ;  "  more  biting  than  pepper,"  he  described  himself, 
"  flaming  up  with  anger  on  very  slight  provocation  "  ;  but  his 
sharp  speeches  left  no  lasting  wounds.  He  neither  bore  malice 
nor  excited  it ;  and,  after  the  fiercest  outbursts  of  passion,  he  left 
his  companions  as  confident  of  the  affection  of  those  who  had 
excited  his  wrath  as  they  were  of  his,  "  Careless  of  himself,  he 
would  sometimes  sit  from  early  morning  until  late  in  the  darkness 
of  night  without  breaking  his  fast,  intent  upon  his  labour."  "  He 
had  thought,"  writes  Mr.  Perry,  "  for  others  ;  and  during  the  hot 
weather  would  oblige  the  priests  who  said  mass  at  great  church 
ceremonials  to  take  some  food  before  the  celebration,  though  this 
was  utterly  shocking  to  the  prejudices  of  his  day.  Rising  in  this, 
as  inmost  other  matters,  superior  to  his  time, Hugh  would  reprove 
the  scruples  of  those  who  regarded  such  a  direction  with  horror. 
They  had,  he  told  them,  but  a  weak  faith,  and  a  poor  amount  of 
discretion,  inasmuch  as  they  could  neither  obey  without  hesitation 
when  they  were  commanded,  nor  could  perceive  the  reasonableness 
of  a  wise  and  prudent  command."  Sound  common-sense  counsel, 
which  some  precisians  among  ourselves  might  ponder  with  profit. 

The  sweetness  of  St.  Hugh's  nature  is  shown  most  powerfully 
by  the  instinctive  affection  he  inspired  in  little  children  and 
animals.  Babies,  we  are  told,  used  to  smile  and  coo  when  he 
came  near,  and  stretch  out  their  hands  to  be  taken  up  by  him.  In 
vain  did  the  good  Bishop  try  to  put  them  off  with  apples ;  into 
his  arms  they  would  come.  Birds  and  squirrels  came  from  the 
woods  to  eat  off  his  platter  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  at 
Withara  a  certain  Bumeta — a  bird  which  even  so  well  read  a 
scholar  as  Mr.  Dimock  is  "  unable  to  identify" — gained  his  friend- 
ship, and  yearly  brought  its  nestlings  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  of  his 
table.  The  love  of  the  wild  swan  or  hooper,  which  had  established 
itself  in  the  mere  at  the  palace  of  Stow  close  on  the  time  of  his  con- 
secration, for  its  episcopal  master,  became  so  notorious  that,  as  in 
the  beautiful  portrait  engraved  from  a  panel  picture  (c.  1550),  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume,  the  bird  became  no  less  inseparably  con- 
nected with  St.  Hugh  as  his  recognized  symbol,  than  the  eagle  with 
St.  John,  or  the  ox  with  St.  Luke.  The  whole  story,  as  told  by 
Giraldus  and  the  author  of  Magna  Vita,  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Perry, 
who  shows,  however,  a  curious  want  of  appreciation  of  its 
beauty.  He  oddly  enough  speaks  of  the  swan  as  "a  strange," 
"  weird  creature,"  of  which  "  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  rational 
account,"  and  which  he  will  not "  attempt  to  explain."  If  Mr.  Perry 
looks  into  Bishop  Stanley's  delightful  History  of  Birds,  he  will 
fiud  that  such  attachments  between  men  and  birds  are  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  modern  times,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  the 
instances — one  of  them  supplied  by  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  and 
another  within  our  personal  knowledge — of  a  gander  whicli 
used  to  follow  a  farmer  like  a  dog.  No  "  rational  account " 
beyond  the  simple  fact  is  needed.  The  life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  to  which  we  are  surprised  Mr.  Perry  makes  no  refer- 
ence, also  supplies  similar  examples  of  the  power  of  a  heart  full 
of  holy  love  in  disarming  the  "  fear  and  dread "  of  the  animal 
creation.  Hugh's  influence  was  as  universal  as  it  was  powerful 
and  beneficent.  None  could  withstand  it.  The  violent  ungoverned 
natures  of  the  three  Angevin  Kings  were  as  amenable  to  it  as 
birds  and  infants.  And  for  the  time  he  bettered  all  with  whom 
he  had  to  do.  Mr.  Perry's  pages  help  us  more  to  understand  the 
character  of  Henry  II.  and  his  two  sons — "  the  passionate  fervour 
of  the  men  who  had  in  their  veins  the  demon  blood  of  Anjou,"  the 
generous  impulses,  the  readiness  to  forgive,  which  alternated  with 
"  brutal  violence  and  callous  indifference  to  honour,"  in  at  least 
the  two  earlier  Kings  (it  would  be  hard  to  discover  a  gleam  of 


nobleness  in  the  irredeemably  vile  John) — than  whole  chapters  of 
history. 

These  remarkable  passages  in  Hugh's  life  are  not  badly  told  by 
Mr.  Perry.  He  errs,  however,  on  the  side  of  difluseness,  and  we 
must  give  the  palm  to  Mr.  Dimock's  briefer  and  more  sinewy 
narrative.  The  strange  scene  at  Woodstock — Henry,  indignant  at 
the  refusal  of  one  whom  he  had  so  recently  promoted  to  one  of  the 
chief  sees  in  his  realm  to  nominate  a  courtier  of  his  own  to  a 
vacant  canonry,  sitting,  in  the  midst  of  his  retinue,  on  a  green 
bank  in  the  park  in  sullen  silence,  glaring  fiercely  on  Hugh  as  he 
approached  in  obedience  to  the  royal  summons,  calling  for  a  needle 
and  thread  to  sew  up  a  rent  in  a  bandage  on  a  sore  finger ;  Hugh's 
"  bit  of  cool  impudence,"  "  How  like  you  are  now  to  your  cousins 
of  Falaise ! "  (famous  as  leather-stitchers)  which  fairly  beat  the 
King,  and  sealed  the  reconciliation, as  he  "  rolled  on  the  ground  in 
convulsions  of  laughter" — can  only  be  matched  by  the  still 
stranger  interview  with  Richard  at  Roche  d'Andeli,  "  which,  if 
told  in  a  romance,  would  read  like  an  almost  inconceivable  absur- 
dity." Regardless  of  the  savage  look  and  averted  face  with 
which  Coeur  de  Lion  received  the  bold  prelate  who  had,  in  Mr. 
Freeman's  words,  "  dared  to  assert  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
English  parliamentary  right " — the  immunity  of  the  English 
barons  from  aids  to  the  King's  undertakings  beyond  the  sea — he 
seized  the  King,  who  was  attending  mass,  by  the  robe,  and  shook 
him  violently  till  he  gave  him  the  kiss  he  demanded,  and  by  his 
dauntless  defence  of  the  right  extorted  from  Richard — whom, 
"  as  his  parishioner,"  he  had  roundly  taken  to  task  for  his  un- 
faithfulness to  the  marriage  bed  and  his  simoniacal  extortions — 
the  meed  of  praise,  "  In  good  truth,  sirs,  if  all  the  bishops  of 
my  realm  were  like  Hugh,  no  king  or  noble  would  rise  up 
against  them."  A  few  pages  further  on  we  have  a  graphic  picture 
of  Hugh  lecturing  the  worthless  John,  in  the  first  days  of  his  king- 
ship, on  the  heavy  responsibilities  he  had  inherited,  and  succeed- 
ing in  making  a  temporary  impression  upon  him,  awakening  hopes 
which  were  however  speedily  dispelled  by  the  childish  irreverence 
with  which  on  the  following  Sunday  (it  was  Easter  Day),  weary 
of  Hugh's  long  sermon,  he  three  times  sent  to  bid  him  stop  and  let 
him  have  his  breakfast,  and  chinked  in  his  hand  the  gold  pieces  his 
treasurer  had  given  him  for  the  offertory,  which  he  said  he  was  far 
more  inclined  to  put  in  his  purse  than  to  drop  into  the  dish. 
Utterly  bad  as  John  was,  and  as  Hugh  knew  him  to  be,  probably 
there  was  no  one  who  had  over  him  the  influence  for  good  pos- 
sessed by  Hugh ;  no  one  whom  the  miserable  wretch  regarded  with 
so  much  reverence,  and  whose  presence  raised  him  for  a  time  above 
his  worse  self.  He  came  to  visit  Hugh  on  his  death-bed,  and  helped 
to  bear  his  body  on  his  own  shoulders  into  Lincoln  Cathedral  at  his 
burial ;  while  the  favour  shown  by  him  to  the  Cistercians,  and  his 
promise  to  found  an  abbey  for  them — partially  fulfilled  at  Beaulieu 
— is  considered  by  Mr.  Dimock,  whom  we  cannot  be  wrong  in 
following,  to  be  due  to  his  "  deep  feeling  of  the  virtues  of  the 
departed  monk-bishop." 

For  Hugh's  devotion  to  his  episcopal  duties  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Perry's  pages.  His  labours  in  administering  confirmation,  which 
he  always  performed  on  foot,  not  laying  hands  on  "the  squalling 
children,"  as  the  author  of  the  Magna  Vita  had  seen  too  many  other 
prelates  do,  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  while  the  little  ones  were  slapped 
and  buffeted  by  the  attendants,  and  ran  a  risk  of  being  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  cavalcade  ;  his  wonderful  passion  for  -funerals,  the 
attractions  of  which  he  never  could  resist — five  in  one  day  in  different 
churchyards  were  not  too  many — even  when  he  was  going  home  to 
dinner  and  a  large  and  distinguished  party  were  awaitingnhe  host, 
or  when  he  was  expected  as  a  guest  at  the  royal  table  ;  his  care  in 
selecting  his  canons — his  "  masters,"  as  he  called  them — and  the  skill 
and  tact  with  which  he  managed  them ;  his  deep  love  for  and  constant 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  causing  them  to  be  read  at  meals,  and 
never  intermitting  his  daily  lections  in  his  journeyiugs  over  his 
vast  diocese;  his  untiring  devotion,  praying  from  habit*  even  in 
his  sleep ;  his  coldness  about  miracles,  the  holiness  of  the  saints 
being  their  chief  miracle  to  him ;  his  rebuke  of  the  idle  curiosity 
to  witness  them,  and  his  stern  repression  of  the  fancy  of  his 
admirers  that  he  could  work  them  ;  his  "  evident  unselfish,  un- 
wearied, fearless,  and  entire  devotion  to  God's  glory  and  man's 
good  ;  his  gallant  battling,  against  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth 
in  defence  of  the  weak  ;  his  burning  love  and  care  and  tenderness 
for  the  poor,  and  oppressed,  and  wretched,"  may  be  sufficiently 
gathered  from  Mr.  Perry's  narrative,  though  they  are  hardly  brought 
out  with  the  prominence  they  deserve. 

The  shrine  to  which  John  helped  to  bear  the  body  of  the  saint- 
like Bishop,  and  "  where  worship  was  once  paid  to  him,"  has 
been  ruthlessly  dismantled  and  destroyed.  Its  exact  place  is  un- 
certain. "But,"  as  Mr.  Perry  justly  says,  "  the  whole  Cathedral 
Church  of  Lincoln  is  properly  and  specially  his  monument,  inas- 
much as  it  is  in  great  part  the  work  of  his  hands,  the  creation  of 
his  munificence,  zeal,  and  taste."  Finding  the  fabric  shattered  by 
the  tremendous  earthquake  of  1185,  the  most  severe  on  record  in 
England,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  rebuild  it  on  a  scale  of  much 
increased  size,  beauty,  and  grandeur.  He,  or  more  properly  his 
architect,  adopted  the  newly  invented  pure  Gothic  or  First  Pointed 
style,  of  which,  completely  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  Norman 
style — the  square  abacus  only  being  found  in  one  subordinate  por- 
tion—the  choir  and  eastern  "transepts  of  Lincoln  are  the  earliest 
dated  example  in  England.  The  work  began  in  1 192.  Mr.  Perry 
is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  first  step  was  to  "  pull  down  the 
injured  fabric  almost  entirely."  This  was  always  deferred  as  long 
as  possible  by  our  mediaeval  builders.    The  church  was  needed 
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for  dailv  use,  and  most  ingenious  artifices  were  often  resorted  to 
for  preserving  at  least  the  old  choir  and  altar  within  the  new 
walls,  until  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  them.  Hugh 
threw  himself  into  the  vast  undertaking  with  characteristic 
ardour,  and  "  worked  with  his  own  hands  at  it,  carrying  cut 
stones  in  a  basket,  and  sometimes  a  hod  of  mortar  on  his  head." 
And  when  ho  lay  on  his  deathbed  in  London,  he  summoned  to  hi9 
presence  the  architect,  Geoffrey  of  Noyers,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
French-sounding  name,  was  almost  certainly  a  native  Englishman, 
and  gave  him  his  last  directions  for  its  speedy  completion.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Norman  work  of  Remigius  incorporated  in 
the  west  front,  and  the  later  stages  of  the  towers,  "almost  every 
stone  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  tells  its  tale  in  memory  of  Hugh."  So 
long  as  that  glorious  minster  "  with  all  its  prodigal  magnificence, 
its  harmonious  variety,"  to  adopt  the  felicitous  words  of  Dean 
Milinan,  rises  on  its  "sovereign  hill,"  the  upright,  fearless,  and 
holy  Ilugh  of  Avalon  will  not  want  a  monument,  and  that  in 
every  way  "  worthy  of  the  man." 

Pontiticum  bacillus,  Monachorum  norma,  Scholarum 
Consultor,  Kegum  malleus,  Hugo  fait. 


WINTERING  IX  THE  RIVIERA* 

ME.  MILLER  spent  part  of  one  winter  and  the  whole  of 
another  on  the  Riviera.  The  intervening  months  he  passed 
in  travelling  about  the  Continent.  It  occurred  to  him,  he 
tells  us,  to  write  out  some  notes  of  what  had  come  within  his 
knowledge  which  might  prove  both  useful  and  interesting  to  others. 
So  large,  however,  was  the  field,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that,  in  order 
to  bring  his  observations  into  reasonable  compass,  he  could  only 
present  general  views — indications  merely — of  what  he  had  seen. 
His  notes,  his  general  views,  his  indications,  fill  a  large  volume  of 
nearly  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  We  cannot  but  feel 
thankful  that  he  "  bad  not  travelled  with  any  idea  of  writing  on 
the  subject,"  and  that  therefore  the  notes  he  had  kept  were 
"  scanty."  There  is  something  almost  overwhelming  in  the  con- 
ception that  rises  before  us  of  the  volume,  or  rather  volumes — 
the  library,  we  ought  perhaps  to  say — which  would  no  doubt  have 
been  produced  had  Mr.  Miller,  when  he  started  ou  his  travels, 
had  the  intention  of  turning  author.  With  telling  us  what  he 
did  see  and  what  he  did  not  see — for  both  he  seems  to  think  of 
almost  equal  importance — he  would  have  brought  forth  a  work 
of  stupendous  proportions.  Happily  for  the  reader  he  must, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  forgotten  a  great  deal  before 
he  began  to  keep  a  close  record.  Yet  there  is  a  prodigious 
quantity  still  left.  Mr. Miller  asks  that  the  descriptions  In 
his  work  should  be  regarded,  not  as  finished  pictures,  but  rather  as 
the  scenes  of  a  moving  panorama  exhibiting  in  succession  views 
of  the  more  salient  points.  Before  he  opens  his  panorama  he  gives 
more  than  one  hundred  pages  to  a  general  description  of  Conti- 
nental travelling  and  life.  Thus  he  tells  his  readers  that  people 
are  saved  much  inconvenience  when  they  can  talk  with  fluency  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they  travel,  and  can  comprehend 
what  the  natives  say.  This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  spend  two  winters  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  order  to  learn  this  fact.  The  next  fact,  however,  is  certainly 
one  that  is  best  learnt  by  the  experience  of  foreign  travel.  "  At 
the  hotels  the  landlord  or  one  of  the  waiters,  sometimes  all  of  them, 
can  speak  English  more  or  less  perfectly."  When  the  traveller 
reaches  France  and  wishes  to  go  by  train,  he  will  discover  a  custom 
that  will  strike  him  with  amazement.  "  He  must  procure  his 
ticket  at  a  little  wire-latticed  window,  falling  into  a  queue  of  people 
to  take  his  turn."  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  and  really 
marks  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  a  set  of  barbarians, 
he  must  "  shout  through  in  French  to  the  distributor  of  billets 
within,  telling  him  what  he  wants,  and  from  whom  he  receives 
in  return  mention  of  the  amount  to  be  paid."  Owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  aperture  and  the  indistinctness  of  French  pro- 
nunciation, he  will  find  it  exceedingly  dillicult  to  understand  what 
the  man  says.  This  is  really  going  a  little  too  far.  French 
people  certainly  do  speak  French ;  and  the  aperture  is  certainly 
somewhat  narrow,  though  it  is  quite  big  enough  for  the 
common  run  of  mouths.  But  we  must  protest  against  this 
gentleman  fresh  from  Edinburgh  who  owns  that  he  understands 
French  with  difficulty,  who  give3  as  French  such  a  phrase  a3 
toute  le  service,  and  who  yet  complains  of  the  indistinctness  of 
pronunciation  of  a  race  that  speaks  with  a  distinctness  which  might 
put  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  to  the  blush. 

But  to  return  to  the  information  which  our  author  imparts.  After 
getting  his  ticket  the  traveller  must  next  have  his  baggage  registered. 
On  this  point  we  have  a  great  deal  of  minute  information,  relieved, 
however,  by  an  agreeable  episode.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Miller 
once  travelled  from  Interlachen  to  Paris  when  the  registration 
number  on  his  portmanteau  was  82.  On  the  continuation  of  his 
journey  from  Paris  to  London  the  number  happened  to  be  282. 
This  alone  is  striking  enough,  but  the  narrative  has  not  reached  its 
climax.  "  The  passage  across  the  Channel  was  very  stormy,  and 
I  presume,"  he  writes,  "  the  Paris  number  had  been  washed  off 
on  the  voyage.  On  presenting  my  receipt  at  London,  and  pointing 
out  my  portmanteau  it  was  found  that  it  had  not  the  number  282, 
but  simply  82,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  it ;  but  as  my 
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key  opened  the  lock,  and  nobody  else  appeared  to  claim  the  luggage, 
I  got  delivery."  This  was  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Miller  says,  "  a  rather 
curious  circumstance."  We  wish,  however,  that  he  had  not,  for 
once,  forgotten  to  draw  from  it  some  practical  consideration  for  the 
benefit  of  future  travellers.  As,  however,  he  has  not  thought 
it  needful  to  point  a  moral,  we  can  only  infer  that  he  thought  it 
well  for  once  in  a  way  to  be  content  with  adorning  a  tale.  We 
cannot  accompany  him  in  his  full  descriptions  of  every  step  of  the 
railway  journey.  He  seems  to  have  been  most  unfortunate  in  his 
fellow-travellers ;  but  then  the  Continent,  as  all  true  Britons 
know,  is  at  best  but  half  civilized.  Foreigners  have  customs 
which  greatly  distressed  Mr.  Miller.  In  hot  weather  they  are, 
it  seems,  very  fond  of  opening  all  the  six  windows  of  the 
compartment,  and  thus  several  times  they  gave  him  a  cold. 
"  They  are,  moreover,  desperately  afraid  of  their  complexion, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  cannot  rival  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon." 
To  preserve  it  they  often  insisted  on  pulling  down  the  blue 
blinds,  "  under  pretence  of  the  shining  of  the  sun."  The  sun  does 
occasionally  shine,  we  would  venture  to  remind  our  author,  in  the 
South  of  France,  so  that  perhaps  the  justification  of  these  ignorant 
and  misguided  men  was  now  and  then  something  more  than  a 
pretence.  Nevertheless  we  would  strongly  recommend  all 
travellers  resolutely  to  follow  Mr.  Miller's  example.  If  they  do 
so,  in  time  even  Frenchmen  may  be  brought  to  reason.  "  Aa 
often  as  I  could,"  he  writes,  "  I  secured  a  place  at  the  window, 
and  showed  that,  although  a  native  of  a  colder  clime,  I  could 
stand  the  sunshine  for  the  sake  of  the  view."  What  does  it 
matter,  to  use  Mr.  Miller's  own  words,  if  "  some  sunburnt  ogre 
is,  if  possible,  a  little  more  browned  or  reddened"?  We 
must  admit,  by  the  way,  that,  though  Mr.  Miller  is  generally 
very  severe,  and  no  doubt  justly  severe,  on  foreigners  in  general, 
yet  he  can  see  and  allow  their  merits  whenever  they  are  to  be 
found.  Thus  he  tells  us  that,  though  an  English  marchiouess  or 
duke  will  occasionally  appear  at  the  table-d'hote,  yet  it  is  rarely 
that  they  condescend  to  do  so.  With  foreigners  of  rank  of  all 
grades  he  often  found  himself  at  table.  He  is  happily  able 
to  assure  us  that  "  the  foreigners  of  title  with  whom  he  became  at 
all  acquainted  were  always  very  friendly  and  unassuming."  With 
the  Germans,  however,  he  had  to  find  great  fault,  especially  on 
account  of  "  their  painful  habit  of  eating  with  the  knife."  Yet 
even  they  have  their  good  points.  "  Though  some  of  their  customs 
be  peculiar,  and  not  to  be  copied,  they  are  great  linguists." 

We  have  been  led  by  a  somewhat  long  digression  from  our  tra- 
veller, who  is  still  supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  train,  and  wdio  no 
doubt  is  in  anxious  expectation  to  see  how  his  journey  will  be 
brought  to  an  end  in  this  land  of  sunburnt  ogres.  Mr.  Miller  can 
give  him  such  information  that  he  will  arrive  with  a  heart  strung 
up  to  encounter  the  worst  :— 

Sometimes  tickets  are  collected  before  arriving  at  the  gare,  but  more  fre- 
quently are  inconveniently  taken  at  the  narrow  sortie  or  uscita  from  the 
passengers  encumbered  with  luggage.  Outside  the  station  a  host  of  porters 
and  commissionaires  of  hotels  is  immediately  encountered,  and  beyond  this 
crowd,  often  largely  swelled  by  mere  idle  onlookers,  and  perhaps  by  an  oc- 
casional pickpocket,  a  long  lino  of  omuibusses  and  cabs. 

When  one  comes  carefully  to  read  this  description,  and  to  trans- 
late the  obscure  foreign  terms  into  English  or  Scotch,  after  all,  the 
practice  of  the  barbarians  does  not  seem  to  differ  very  widely  from 
our  own.  Sometimes  in  the  British  Isles  tickets  are  collected  before 
arriving  at  the  station,  but  more  frequently  they  are  taken  at  the 
narrow  "  Way  Out "  from  the  passengers  encumbered  with  luggage. 
Outside  the  station  are  often  to  be  found  porters  from  the  hotels, 
idle  onlookers,  and  omnibuses  and  cabs.  The  first  business  of  the 
traveller  on  arriving  at  his  destination  will  be  to  find  an  hotel. 
Here  he  will  derive  not  a  little  information  from  our  author.  He 
will  learn  that  the  inns  of  Great  Britain  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  were  what  would  now  be  reckoned  of  a  very  humble  class. 
This  old  inn  here  and  there  still  remains,  but  it  is  used  chiefly  by 
farmers,  who  find  it  convenient  to  stall  their  animals  in  its  stables, 
and  enjoy  a  homely  dinner  at  its  moderate  table.  But  a  great 
change  has  come.  "  The  very  nomenclature  indicates  a  superior 
tone.  The  tavern  ceases  to  be  an  '  inn,'  and  becomes  an  1  hotel.' 
The  Saracen  Heads,  the  White  Harts,  and  the  Georges  give  way 
to  national  and  big  swelling  names.  We  are  become  imperial  in 
the  very  appellations  we  bestow  even  on  houses  in  which  we  tarry 
only  for  a  night."  So  far  the  information  that  is  given  scarcely 
helps  the  traveller  in  his  choice  of  an  hotel  on  the  Riviera.  But 
the  transition  is  an  easy  one.  A  similar  reform  has  taken  place  on 
the  Continent.  The  hotels  abroad  are  even  more  imperial  than 
ours.  Unhappily  the  landlords  are  only  just  beginning  to  intro- 
duce carpets  into  the  bed-rooms.  As  there  is  an  abundance  of 
mirrors,  this  "  involves  an  odd  mixture  of  splendour  and  discom- 
fort." For  our  part,  we  earnestly  hope  that  this  odd  mixture  will 
long  continue,  or  at  all  events  that,  if  one  part  of  it  is  to  dis- 
appear, it  will  be  the  splendour.  We  should  not  like  to  see  the 
clean  polished  floors  covered — more  Amjliei,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Mr.  Miller's — by  dingy  and  dusty  carpets. 

When  the  traveller  has  secured  his  room,  he  will  next  see 
about  his  dinner.  He  will  dine,  no  doubt,  unless  he  happen  to 
be  a  marchioness  or  a  duke,  at  the  table-d'hote.  "  Meaning  liter- 
ally," says  our  author,  "  dinner  at  the  table  of  the  host,  I  pre- 
sume that  at  one  time,  and  before  the  establishment  of  great  hotels, 
the  host  regularly  presided."  Mr.  Miller  is  gifted  with  that 
happy  force  of  imagination  which  enables  him  to  raise  before  him- 
self and  his  readers  a  picture  of  the  bygone  time.  Thus  having 
ingeniously  explained  the  origin  of  this  strange  term  table-d'hote, 
he  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  host  in  old  days  reconciled  the 
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two  parts  of  one  who  carved  and  one  who  dined : — "  Rising  as 
each  course  arrived  and  putting  on  an  apron,  he  would  with 
dexterous  rapidity  carve  what  was  brought  in,  then,  putting  off 
his  apron,  would  sit  down  again  and  take  part  with  the  guests." 
We  regret  to  learn  that  the  hotel  people  of  the  present  day  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  visitors,  usually  English  people,  inexcusably 
corning  tardily  to  table.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Miller's  remonstrance 
may  have  some  effect.  It  would  seem  also  that  people  meet 
together  to  lunch  as  well  as  to  dine  in  those  foreign  parts,  though 
to  this  there  are  exceptions.  "  The  whole  company  in  the 
hotel  assembles  to  enjoy  it,  unless  individually  they  otherwise 
arrange."  Among  the  people  of  certain  nations  a  very  gross 
practice  exists: — "Most  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  people 
feed  very  largely,  and  make  no  scruple  as  a  practice  to  take 
-double  supplies,  and  the  largest  and  best  pieces  of  every- 
thing which  comes  round,  leaving  those  who  come  after  them 
-wofully  scant."  This  is  bad  enough  in  itself.  But  what  follows 
makes  it  still  worse.  "The  waiters  are  well  acquainted  with 
this  habit,  and  pander  to  it  possibly  in  hopes  of  fees."  Happily 
for  the  good  of  mankind  there  are  occasionally  to  be  found  tourist 
Hampdens  who  will  not  submit  to  such  treatment.  At  Biarritz, 
for  instance,  our  author  occasionally  complained,  and  complained 
to  some  purpose,  for,  as  he  tells  us,  he  got  more.  But  we  have  not 
reached  the  end  of  the  abominations  of  the  foreign  dining-rooms. 
"  In  many  places — Switzerland  particularly — there  is  put  down 
upon  the  table  here  and  there  a  case  of  what  turns  out  to  be  tooth- 
picks. One  would  think,"  as  Mr.  Miller  very  justly  observes, 
"  that  those  who  choose  to  injure  their  teeth  by  means  of  such  in- 
struments and  perform  an  odious  cleansing,  would  prefer  to  keep 
their  private  pick  aa  much  as  their  private  tooth-brush,  and  use  it 
in  their  private  room."  One  would  think  so,  indeed ;  but  then  one 
ought  to  remember  that  one  is  among  sunburnt  ogres.  Besides, 
we  can  assure  Mr.  Miller  that  foreigners  in  general  do,  by  an 
act  of  appropriation,  make  the  toothpick  they  take  out  of  the  case 
their  private  toothpick. 

Space  fails  us  in  our  wish  to  follow  our  author  through  all  his 
varied  information.  We  can  assure  our  readers,  however,  on  his 
authority  that  "  in  Mentone  the  washerwomen  appear  to  suspend 
-operations  on  Sundays."  This  fact  might  in  itself  perhaps  be 
puzzling;  but  Mr.  Miller  provides  an  explanation  which  seems 
reasonable.  "  It  is  probable,"  he  says,  "  that  they  strive  to  get  all 
the  linen  committed  to  their  care  sent  home  by  the  end  of  the 
week  to  the  ladies  who  require  their  things  to  "be  ready  by  that 
time."  However,  to  every  rule  there  is  an  exception,  and  washer- 
women at  Mentone  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Miller  washing  on  the 
Sabbath.  "  I  fancy,  from  appearances,"  he  writes,  "  they  were  then 
purifying  their  own  garments."  Whether  the  washing  is  done  on  the 
Sunday  or  not,  the  method  pursued  is  not  so  wise  as  could  be 
expected.  "  Buttons,"  we  are  told,  "  soon  get  loose  after  the 
violent  treatment  to  which  linens  are  subjected."  Next  to  the 
washerwomen  in  point  of  interest  would  seem  to  be  the  situation 
of  the  hotels  in  Mentone.  These  "are  found  either  fronting  the 
sea  or  back  from  it,  and  either  in  the  west  or  the  east  bay."  The 
third  place  in  this  remarkable  town  we  should  assign  to  a  school 
kept  by  a  lady  who  had  "  an  excellent  mode  of  retaining  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils  by  giving  a  donkey  excursion  party  (which  all 
•the  young  people  could  attend)  about  once  a  month." 

From  these  extracts  the  reader  will  see  how  minute  is  the  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  Miller  provides  on  almost  every  subject  which 
concerns  the  Riviera.  He  ranges  from  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  to  buttons.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  on  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  procure  the  best 
information.  In  considering  whether  it  is  better  to  break  the 
journey  between  Paris  and  the  Riviera  or  to  go  direct, 
he  says,  "  It  is  a  long  journey,  occupying  from  Paris  to  Mentone — 
journeying  by  the  express  leaving  at  ir20  a.m. — twenty-eight 
hours,  arriving  at  Mentone  at  3^24  next  day."  But  why  does 
he  take  the  11*20  a.m.  train  and  not  the  7*15  p.m.  train  by  which 
almost  every  one  goes  ?  This  reaches  Mentone  at  about  6  p.m., 
and  so  "  occupies "  scarcely  twenty-three  hours.  A  writer  can- 
not, however,  find  space  for  everything.  Mr.  Miller  forgets  to 
-tell  us  about  this  train,  but  he  tells  us  that  in  the  spring  of  1878 
he  was  invited  to  a  fancy-ball,  but  "for  reasons  declined,"  and 
that  "  at  Marseilles  he  found  the  commissionaire  of  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre  et  de  la  Paix,  to  which  he  had  written  for  rooms,  waiting." 
lie  has  given  us  so  much  that  we  are  indeed  more  than  satisfied. 


MULLER'S  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST.* 

VI1HESE  volumes  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  scheme  started  by 
-L  Professor  Max  Muller  for  publishing  English  transla- 
tions of  all  the  chief  Sacred  Books  of  the  Eastern  World. 
This  scheme  has  received  the  patronage  and  liberal  pecuniary  sup- 
port of  the  India  Office  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  without  such  material  aid  its  execution  would  be 
altogether  impossible.  The  design  is  a  great  one,  and  worthy  of 
the  support  of  a  Government  and  a  learned  University;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  results  will  prove  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  labour  and  the  expenditure  involved.  The 
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gain  will  be  negative  rather  than  positive  ;  for,  judging  from  the 
volumes  before  us,  the  translations  will  convince  the  world,  not 
of  the  wisdom  and  great  value  of  these  old  works,  but  of  their 
abundant  stores  of  silliness  and  tedious  trifling.  Mr.  Muller  says : — 
"  I  confess  it  has  been  for  many  years  a  problem  to  me — aye,  and 
to  a  great  extent  is  so  still— how  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
should,  by  the  side  of  so  much  that  is  fresh,  natural,  simple,  beauti- 
ful, and  true,  contain  so  much  that  is  not  only  unmeaning,  arti- 
ficial, and  silly,  but  even  hideous  and  repellent."  Substituting 
the  word3  "  so  comparatively  little"  for  the  first  "  so  much,"  this 
passage  accurately  describes  "these  books.  Now  and  then  there  are 
ideas  such  as  Mr.  Muller  commends,  but  they  are  buried  amid 
heaps  of  rubbish  ;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  minds  of  great 
acuteness  and  analytical  power  should  ever  have  occupied  them- 
selves in  propounding  and  defining  such  absurdities  as  are  here 
found.  They  are  a  stern  and  sad  rebuke  to  man's  pride  of  intellect 
and  wisdom. 

But,  before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  books  before  us, 
we  may  with  advantage  give  an  outline  of  Professor  Midler's 
scheme.  It  is  known  at  the  University  and  among  Oriental 
scholars,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  has  not  yet  travelled  much 
further.  The  assistance  of  the  India  Office  and"  the  University  has 
been  obtained  for  the  publication  of  twenty-four  volumes,  which 
are  to  consist  of  translations  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus, 
Buddhists,  Zoroastrians,  Chinese,  and  Mahomedan3.  The  transla- 
tions are  to  be  made  by  some  of  the  foremost  scholars  in  these 
different  departments,  and  Professor  Muller  himself  is  the  general 
editor.  Twenty-four  volumes  form  a  goodly  number,  but  are  not 
at  all  likely  to  accomplish  the  design  as  sketched  out  by  the  editor. 
This  gives  four  divisions  of  works  on  Hinduism,  four  on  Buddhism, 
two  on  the  Parsi  religion,  two  on  the  religion  of  China,  and  one 
only,  the  Koran,  on  Mahomedanism.  The  volume  of  translations 
from  Chinese  now  issued  contains  three  only  of  the  ten  works 
selected  for  the  religion  of  that  country,  and  the  two  published 
volumes  on  Hinduism  represent  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the 
books  named  for  that  religion.  It  is  a  stupendous  project  and  one 
that  will  undoubtedly  grow  as  it  advances.  The  works  of  autho- 
rity on  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  are  practically  unlimited,  and 
are  represented  in  the  scheme,  as  regards  the  former,  by  two  et 
ceteras;  and  more  are  probably  needed.  We  see  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  and  it  will  have  an  end,  but  a  completion  is  very  "im- 
probable. We  have  every  desire  to  see  the  work  go  on  and 
prosper ;  but  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  and  the  difficulties  in  its  wayr,  nor  can  we  feel  anything 
like  an  assurance  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  commencement. 
A  great  work  published  at  the  expense  of  the  India  Office  and 
the  University  of  Oxford  bears  an  air  of  authority  which  individual 
labourers  could  hardly  secure,  and  the  question  is  whether 
scholarship  has  reached  such  a  standard  as  to  warrant  the  im- 
press of  such  authority.  This  patronage  will  not  pass  for  much 
among  Oriental  scholars,  especially  those  on  the  Continent  ;  but  it 
will  have  its  weight  with  the  world  at  large.  Taking  the  Sanskrit 
works  as  examples,  who  that  knows  anything  about  the  differences 
and  quarrels  of  Sanskrit  translators  can  feel  any  assurance  that 
the  translations  now  offered  and  promised,  especially  those  of  the 
most  aucient  writings,  will  find  anything  like  general  acceptance  ? 
Mr.  Muller  himself  speaks  of  "  the  chaotic  state  from  which 
Sanskrit  etymology  is  only  just  emerging,"  and  quotes  with  ap- 
proval the  opinion  of  Schopenhauer,  who  says : — 

If  I  consider  how  difficult  it  is,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  and 
most  carefully  educated  teachers,  and  with  all  the  excellent  philological  ap- 
pliances collected  in  the  course  of  this  century,  to  arrive  at  a  really  correct, 
accurate,  and  living  understanding  of  Greek  and  Koman  authors  .... 
while  Sanskrit  ....  can  be  learnt  only  with  appliances  which  are  as 
yet  very  imperfect ;  if  I  add  to  this  the  impression  which  the  translations 
of  Sanskrit  works  by  European  scholars,  with  very  few  exceptions,  produce 
on  my  mind,  I  cannot  resist  a  certain  suspicion  that  our  Sanskrit  scholars 
do  not  understand  their  texts  much  better  than  the  higher  class  of  school- 
boys their  Greek.  Of  course,  as  they  are  not  boys,  but  men  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  they  put  together,  out  of  what  they  do  understand, 
something  like  what  the  general  meaning  may  have  been,  but  much 
probably  creeps  in  ex  incjenio.  It  is  still  worse  with  the  Chinese  of  our 
European  Sinologues. 

The  justice  of  these  observations  is  unquestionable.  It  is  true 
they  are  half  a  century  old ;  but,  although  they  have  lost  some  of 
their  force,  the  dissensions  of  Sanskrit  and  other  scholars  show 
them  to  be  still  applicable.  Professor  Miiller's  desire  is  natural 
and  laudable,  and  we  can  fully  sympathize  in  his  wish  of  conduct- 
ing the  harvest-home  of  that  field  in  which  he  has  laboured  so 
long  and  so  successfully.  But  if  the  crop  is  yet  unripe  it  had 
better  be  left  for  a  while  to  individual  care  and  attention.  When 
scholars  work  independently  and  criticize  each  other's  labours  no 
great  harm  is  done ;  there  may  be  a  little  personal  soreness,  but 
the  truth  is  brought  out  by  friction,  and  science  is  the  gainer.  It 
is  different  when  a  great  work  comes  out,  as  this  does,  with  some 
claim  to  be  considered  an  authorized  translation.  The  work  will 
not  escape  criticism  because  it  has  this  claim ;  the  semblance  of 
authority  which  is  given  to  it  may  rather  sharpen  the  scalpel  of 
criticism  ;  and  we  cannot  but  fear  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
will  discover  in  the  volumes  so  much  to  dispute  about  and  condemn 
as  will  cast  discredit  on  the  whole.  The  difficulty  of  malting 
accurate  and  satisfactory  translations  is  forcibly  stated  by  Professor 
Muller  himself.    He  says: — 

Those  who  know  French  and  German  well  enough  know  how  difficult — 
nay,  how  impossible — it  is  to  render  justice  to  certain  touches  of  genius 
which  the  true  artist  knows  how  to  give  to  a  sentence.  .  .  Ami  what  is 
a  translation  of  modern  German  into  modern  Kuuli>li  compared  with  a 
translation  of  ancient  Sanskrit  or  Zend  or  Caiucse  into  any  modern  lan- 
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gua?e  ?  It  is  an  undertaking  which  from  its  very  nature  admits  of  the 
most  partial  success  only,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
language,  so  far  from  facilitating  the  task  of  the  translator,  renders  it  only 
more  hopeless.  Modern  words  are  ruuud,  ancient  words  are  square,  and  we 
may  as  well  hope  to  solve  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  as  to  express  ade- 
quately the  thoughts  of  the  Vedas  in  modern  English.  We  must  not 
expect  therefore  that  a  translation  of  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  ancients  can 
ever  be  more  than  an  approximation  of  our  language  to  theirs,  or  of  our 
thoughts  to  theirs. 

There  is  more  to  the  same  purport,  and  the  reader  is  called  upon 
"  to  bear  iu  mind  that,  easy  as  it  might  be  to  render  word  by 
word,  it  is  difficult — aye,  sometimes  impossible — to  render  thought 
by  thought."  These,  some  may  urge,  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  against  any  attempt  at  translation.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  form  such  a  conclusiou.  Though  perfection  is  unattainable, 
the  effort  must  be  made  to  approach  it,  and  that  approach  will  in 
the  end  be  sufficiently  near  to  satisfy  all  but  the  most  critical  and 
inquisitive  of  minds.  Still  we  must  continue  to  doubt  whether 
the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  so  vast  an  undertaking  under  such  an  air  of 
authority. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  asked  why  so  much  labour,  scholar- 
ship, and  expense  should  be  devoted  to  the  translation  of  works 
which  "  contain  so  much  that  is  not  only  unmeaning,  artificial, 
and  silly,  but  even  hideous  and  repellent.''  The  answer  is  two- 
fold. First,  there  is  the  negative  result  of  proving  to  sceptics 
that  these  old  Eastern  books  are  not  the  mines  of  wisdom  and  of 
knowledge  that  their  hopes  and  desires  have  pictured  them  to  be. 
Minds  that  have  more  or  less  shaken  off  the  Christian  religion 
have  frequently  turned  with  something  like  faith  to  these  mys- 
terious writings,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  resting-place  for 
their  errant  speculations,  some  satisfactory  solution  to  inquiries 
about  the  mysteries  of  existence  and  futurity.  Translations — and 
complete  translations  only — will  bring  a  conviction  of  the  futility 
of  such  hopes  and  the  vanity  of  expecting  any  spiritual  illumina- 
tion in  "  the  light  from  the  East.''  Such  no  doubt  will  be  the 
general  effect  of  these  publications,  though  it  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  it  will  be  universal.  In  their  hatred  of  the  faith  in  which 
they  have  been  nurtured,  some  men  may  find  in  them,  as  Scho- 
penhauer found  in  the  Oupnekhat  (Upanishads)  of  Anquetil 
Duperron,  "  products  of  the  highest  wisdom,"  pervaded  by  "  a 
high  and  holy  and  earnest  spirit."  But  the  key  to  his  admi- 
ration is  found  in  his  exclamation,  "  How  thoroughly  is  the  mind 
here  washed  clean  of  all  early-engrafted  Jewish  superstitions,  and 
of  all  philosophy  which  cringes  before  those  superstitions  ! " 
Secondly,  apart  from  the  special  interests  of  religion,  there 
is  the  history  of  religion  itself,  not  of  any  one  particular  belief 
or  form  of  worship,  but  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  religion 
from  the  first  yearnings  of  the  human  mind  after  something  higher 
and  better  than  itself.  As  Mr.  Midler  expresses  it,  "The  dawn  of 
the  religious  consciousness  of  man  must  always  remain  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  and  hallowing  sights  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  world."  The  religious  instinct  has  developed  itself  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  ways.  It  has  mingled  the  grossest  ideas  and 
passions  with  the  purest  aspirations,  and  has  often  obscured  the 
most  elevated  thoughts  with  clouds  of  trivial  forms  and  observances. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  of  human  intelligence, 
and  the  history  of  religion  is  in  a  great  degree  the  history  of 
humanity.  The  stud}-  of  religion  in  general  will  not  minister  to 
human  vanity,  but  if  man  is  ever  to  know  himself,  he  must  learn 
what  human  nature  and  religion  have  been  in  their  lowest  as  well 
as  in  their  highest  forms.  The  more  he  studies  and  the  more  he 
learns  of  these  sacred  books  the  more  he  must  feel  his  own  little- 
ness. "  There  are  some  precious  grains  in  the  sacred  books  of 
other  nations,  though  hidden  under  heaps  of  rubbish."  But  when 
these  precious  grains  are  picked  out,  admired,  and  credited  to  the 
honour  of  humanity,  there  still  remains  the  vast  preponderance  of 
rubbish,  and  beyond  that  the  humiliating  truth  that  this  rubbish 
is  often  the  most  generally  prized.  Most  religions  have  some 
professors  who  are  able  to  discover  what  is  pure  and  elevating 
in  their  sacred  writings,  but  they  are  often  few  in  number,  aud 
not  greater  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  their  co-religionists  than 
the  few  precious  grains  to  the  heaps  of  worthless  rubbish  in  their 
scriptures. 

These  translations  will  place  a  knowledge  of  the  religions  of  the 
East  within  the  reach  of  all  men.  It  would  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  expect  them  to  disseminate  that  knowledge  widely. 
To  men  in  general  they  will  be  closed  books,  almost  as  much  un- 
known as  the  originals  from  which  they  are  derived.  Professor 
Midler's  preface  and  introduction  are,  like  all  his  writings,  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  instructive ;  but  the  translations  them- 
selves will  be  read  only  by  professed  students  and  those  omnivorous 
bookworms  to  whom  nothing  comes  amiss.  They  may  perhaps 
find  some  admirers  among  the  mystics.  They  contain  jargon  and 
technicalities  enough  to  cover  volumes  of  mysticism  and  sym- 
bolism. It  will  not  be  surprising  if  they  find  interpreters  and  ex- 
positors such  as  they  have  never  had  before,  and  if  thev  are  made 
the  basis  of  novel  far-fetched  theories  and  visionary  systems. 

There  is  one  important  passage  in  Professor  Midler's  preface 
which  requires  a  qualification.  He  says,  "  Those  who  maintain 
that  the  Brahmans,  like  Iioman  Catholic  priests,  keep  their  sacred 
books  from  the  people  must  have  forgotten  the  many  passages  in 
the  Bruhmanas,  the  Sutras,  and  even  in  the  Laws  of  Manu,  where 
the  duty  of  learning  the  Veda  by  heart  is  inculcated  for  every 
Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya,  that  is  for  every  man  except  a  Siidra." 
It  i3  quite  true  that  in  the  old  days  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas  had  a 
right  to  the  Veda,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which 
Kshatriyas  were  not  onlyr  learners,  but   great  teachers,  to 


whom  Brahmans  eagerly  resorted  for  instruction.  The  right 
of  the  first  three  or  "  twice  born "  cases  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Veda  is  generally  admitted,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
never  been  contested.  Yet  practically  in  these  days  the  Brahmana 
monopolize  the  Vedas;  not  that  they  deny  the  right  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas and  Vaisyas  to  share  in  these  sacred  books,  but  that  they 
deny  altogether  the  existence  of  any  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas. 
These  two  classes  are  generally  held  to  be  extinct.  They  have 
their  representatives  in  modern  times,  but  these  have  become 
mixed,  or  in  some  way  degraded,  aud  have  lost  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges which  the  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas  of  old  possessed.  Some  of 
them  occasionally  protest  against  this,  but  in  vain.  The  decision  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans,  and  they  give  it  in  their  own  favour. 
The  great  body  of  the  people,  the  mixed  castes,  have  no  shadow  of 
a  claim  to  Vedic  knowledge  and  Vedic  rites.  Thus  the  Brahmans 
are  the  sole  legal  possessors  of  the  Vedas.  But,  with  the  great 
body  of  these,  the  possession  is  a  right  rather  than  a  benefit.  Few 
are  able  to  read  the  Vedas,  and  those  who  understand  them  are 
infinitesimally  small  in  number.  Brahman  priests  may  mutter  at 
ceremonies  a  few  Vedic  formula?  which  they  do  not  understand, 
aud  their  Brahman  hearers  may  feel  the  privilege  and  blessedness 
of  having  such  utterances  made  for  them  ;  but  beyond  this  it  pro- 
fiteth  them  nothing. 

We  must  defer  a  more  special  notice  of  the  contents  of  these 
two  volumes  for  a  future  occasion. 


A  TEX  MONTHS'  CAMPAIGN  IN  KAFIRLAND.* 

TO  those  who  like  a  lively  narrative  that  gives  highly  graphic 
sketches  of  the  life  it  describes,  we  recommend  this  little  book 
on  Katirland.  Mr.  Streatfeild  seems  to  have  turned  his  hand  to 
writing,  as  he  betook  himself  to  ostrich-farming,  Fingo-leading, 
and  the  duties  of  the  civil  magistracy  ;  and  as  he  won  the  approval 
of  the  authorities  for  services  in  the  field,  so  he  may  fairly  be 
credited  with  a  literary  success.  What  pleases  us  in  the  book, 
next  to  the  vividness  of  the  impressions  it  leaves,  is  its  perfectly 
natural  and  unstudied  style.  We  should  fancy  that  the  author 
writes  as  he  speaks,  and  he  must  evidently  be  a  cheery  companion, 
whether  things  are  going  roughly  or  smoothly.  He  appears  to 
have  got  on  equally  weli  with  his  superiors,  his  subalterns,  and 
the  levies  of  half-reclaimed  barbarians  whom  it  was  his  business  to 
lick  into  campaigning  form.  What  the  Fingoes  chiefly  wanted 
was  a  firm  hand  and  a  good  example ;  if  their  own  ideas  of 
honesty  were  elastic,  and  if  they  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of 
lying,  they  respected  a  leader  who  was  kind,  though  severe,  and 
who  always  kept  his  word  under  any  circumstances.  Mr.  Streat- 
feild's  character  for  resolution  stood  him  in  good  stead  more  than 
once  when  his  men  had  broken  loose  from  restraint  and  were  almost 
on  the  point  of  mutiny.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  they 
were  being  marched  away  from  their  own  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  being  disbanded,  and  undoubtedly  they  had  some  reason  to  com- 
plain. At  a  place  called  Komghathey  had  positively  refused  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  ;  and  the  encampment  was  filled  with  a  mob  of 
rioters,  more  than  half  drunk  and  offensively  insolent.  "  I  was 
leaning  up  against  a  waggon-wheel,  smoking  my  pipe  peacefully,  and 
smiling  benignly  on  them  all,  not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  bave 
a  single  word  interpreted."  The  coolness  of  the  commandant  had 
an  immediate  effect ;  the  mob  calmed  down,  ceased  to  brandish 
their  assegais,  and  spoke  and  gesticulated  somewhat  more  respect- 
fully. The  sergeants  were  told  to  state  their  grievances ;  one  of 
the  privates,  who  had  again  got  objectionably  overheated,  was 
knocked  down  parenthetically,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Streatfeild  re- 
marks, "  the  discussion  proceeded."  Though  the  men  still  refused 
to  march,  they  were  persuaded  to  fall  into  the  ranks ;  when  the 
commandant  mounted  his  horse,  cocked  his  revolver,  and  closed 
the  debate  with  this  forcible  peroration: — "The  first  man  who 
leaves  the  ranks  I'll  shoot  dead  ;  right  face — march  !  "  "  Off  we 
went  like  a  shot,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  no  one  left  the 
ranks,  for  they  well  knew  I  never  broke  my  word."  On  the 
whole,  his  Fingoes  improved  on  acquaintance.  He  found  that 
they  behaved  well  when  well  led  by  Europeans,  though  he  says 
he  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  to  trust  to  them  in  an  uphill 
fight.  As  for  marching,  they  performed  feats  that  would 
sound  fabulous  to  any  European  light  infantry  ;  and  they 
could  force  their  way  through  the  roughest  bush,  as  if  their 
naked  hides  had  been  of  tanned  rhinoceros  leather.  They  showed 
a  wonderful  power  of  vitality,  and  recovered  or  lingered  after 
receiving  the  most  ghastly  wounds.  Some  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Streatfeild  would  appear  almost  incredible  had 
they  not  come  under  his  per£onal  observation.  One  of  his  men, 
for  instance,  had  receivea  a  ball  under  the  ear,  which  "  came  out 
at  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  making  a  hole  in  the  side  of  his  face 
that  you  could  put  your  fist  in."  He  was  treated  with  such 
rough-and-ready  surgery  as  they  could  command  ;  the  splintered 
bone  being  removed,  and  the  head  bound  up.  A  year  afterwards 
the  sufferer  was  alive,  although  he  had  lost  flesh,  and  was  in  in- 
different health.  The  hostile  Kafirs  likewise  died  very  hard  ;  and 
it  was  a  singular  thing  that  even  in  their  dying  agonies  they 
exerted  themselves  to  make  their  last  dispositions  of  their  pro- 
perty. Those  who  can  afford  the  luxury  are  iu  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing handsome  armlets  of  solid  ivory ;  and  they  seem  to  regard 
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it  as  a  point  of  military  honour  that  these  shall  never  he  dis- 
played on  the  wrists  of  their  enemies.  Twice  Mr.  Streatfeild 
saw  a  crippled  Kafir  raise  himself  with  pain  and  difficulty  to  his 
elbow,  and  smash  his  bracelet  to  pieces  against  the  stones.  It  is 
more  intelligible  that  they  should  risk  their  lives  to  save  the 
musket  of  a  fallen  comrade. 

It  must  have  needed  a  strong  constitution,  good  powers  of 
cheerful  endurance,  and  a  variety  of  special  qualities  besides,  to 
make  a  successful  leader  of  Fingoes.  The  work  was  rough  and 
hard  at  best ;  he  had  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  all  the 
comforts  of  civilization :  and  he  was  generally  more  or  less  iu 
danger  without  the  excitement  of  standing  face  to  face  with  his 
enemies.  More  than  one  good  officer  was  killed  by  a  shot  from 
some  unsuspected  ambush.  If  the  scrub  did  not  swarm  with 
Kafirs,  you  never  could  tell  when  a  place  was  clear  of  them,  and 
sometimes  they  would  make  a  spectre-like  appearance  in  the  circle 
of  light  thrown  round  by  the  watch-tires.  In  the  dense  Perie 
Bush  the  old  Gaika  chief  Sandilli  played  for  long  at  hide  and 
seek  with  the  Fingoes  and  English  troops,  and  repeatedly,  as  it 
proved,  he  slipped  through  their  fingers  when  they  flattered 
themselves  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  closing  their  hand  upon 
him.  Here  is  a  very  characteristic  description  of  the  kind  of 
country  they  had  somehow  to  scramble  through  : — 

Another  krantz,  worse  than  the  first,  was  seen  before  us,  with  any  number 
of  men  crowded  on  the  top,  waiting  for  their  turn  to  go  over.  Luckily  a 
large  monkey  rope  or  creeper,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  was  hanging  over 
the  rocks,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  this,  each  man  was  able  to  get  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  was  not  much  of  a  place  to  look  at,  but  there 
was  about  fifteen  feet  without  any  foot-hold  to  speak  of  ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  monkey  rope,  we  should  all  have  had  to  stay  at  the  top,  for 
there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  down  without  going  all  the  way  back, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  bush  and  trying  for  a  fresh  place.  The  whole  of 
this  side  of  the  mountain,  and  indeed  almost  every  other  side  too,  was 
one  mass  of  rocks,  krautzes,  and  precipices. 

There  was  magnificent  scenery  for  those  who  were  inclined  to  ad- 
mire it ;  and  soon  after  making  that  breakneck  descent,  where  an 
onslaught  of  the  Kafirs  would  have  been  worse  than  awkward, 
they  came  upon  a  cascade  where  a  mountain  torrent  precipitated 
itself  from  a  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  into  the  limpid 
pool  beneath,  which  reflected  the  feathering  tree-ferns.  Even  more 
formidable  than  the  krantz  in  the  description  we  have  quoted  was 
another,  where  they  ran  Sandilli  and  some  of  his  people  to  ground 
without  unfortunately  being  able  to  "force"  him.  The  Fingo 
skirmishers  reported  a  party  of  Kafirs  entrenched  behind  some 
fallen  rocks  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice.  So  admirably  had  the  spot 
been  chosen,  and  so  perfectly  was  it  concealed,  that  the  Fingoes, 
who  had  been  constantly  beating  the  bush,  had  never  hit  upon  it 
before,  though  they  believed  that  from  the  first  it  had  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  insurgents.  Some  Kafirs  had  been  seen  dis- 
appearing over  the  face  of  the  precipice,  at  a  place  where  there 
hardly  seemed  to  be  "foothold  for  a  chamois";  but  there  was 
no  possibility  of  following  them  there.  And  beneath,  when- 
ever a  man  showed  himself  beyond  the  boulders  and  the  im- 
penetrable bush,  he  became  the  mark  for  a  score  of  Kafir 
bullets;  while  eight  of  the  Fingoes  were  shot  down  without 
anybody  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  men  who  fired  at  them.  The 
hunting  party  set  themselves  to  blockade  the  place  through  the 
night ;  great  fires  were  blazing  round  the  top  of  the  cliff,  the  men 
who  kindled  them  lying  back  in  the  gloom,  while  a  line  of  pickets 
was  drawn  close  round  the  bottom.  It  was  lucky  for  the  assailants 
that  the  wary  Gaikas  had  taken  care  to  have  a  secret  way  of  escape 
from  their  lair;  for  the  assault  next  morning  must  have  ended  in 
a  bloody  reverse  had  Sandilli,  who  held  the  stronghold  with  his 
people,  decided  to  stand  his  ground  for  another  day.  "  We 
scrambled  on,  climbing  over  some  rocks,  burrowing  under  others, 
making  progress  at  about  a  yard  in  a  minute.  Of  course  we  knew 
that  the  enemy  was  gone  the  instant  we  came  from  behind  our 
Cover  and  received  no  fire.    Lucky  for  us  that  they  were  so." 

Taking  our  line  from  the  title  of  the  book,  we  have  confined  our- 
selves chiefly  to  the  actual  campaigning  proceedings,  which  are  de- 
scribed with  equal  spirit  and  vraisemblauce,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  brief  extracts  we  have  made.  But  we  have  been  greatly 
entertained  by  many  of  the  more  strictly  personal  experiences  of 
the  author,  since,  fortunately  for  him,  he  takes  life  humorously  as 
well  as  earnestly — an  inestimable  blessing,  we  should  imagine, 
for  a  chief  of  South  African  irregulars.  It  was  seldom  he  got 
a  chance  of  catering  delicacies  for  the  commissariat,  and  the 
game  was  scared  by  the  shouting  of  the  warriors,  though  there  was 
no  danger  of  actual  starvation  while  herds  of  cattle  were  continu- 
ally being  looted.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  one  cannot  help  smiling  at  his  account  of  a  sharp 
burst  after  a  lively  young  pig  in  peculiar  circumstances.  "  I  had 
no  assegai  at  hand,  but  after  a  very  hard  five  minutes  in  a  most 
cramped  and  awkward  country,  intersected  by  waggons,  yokes, 
horses  tied  to  trees,  &c,  I  ran  into  him  in  the  open."  Failing  so 
exceptional  a  delicacy  as  sucking-pig,  the  campaigners  learned  to 
bolt  their  beef  without  going  through  the  effort  of  masticating  it, 
leaving  all  the  rest  to  their  admirable  digestions  ;  for  the  savage 
life  agreed  with  the  Europeans,  and  they  learned  to  thrive  on  rude 
fare  like  their  Fingoes,  though  they  were  less  voracious  and  more 
fastidious.  As  for  the  heavy  downpours  of  rain,  these  scarcely 
disturbed  their  slumbers  in  the  shelterless  night  bivouacs;  and 
they  rested  placidly  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  in  the  pools 
of  tepid  water  that  gathered  about  them.  Th  y  had  dreamless 
sleep,  too,  on  the  knobby  rocks  ;  but  the  chilly  nights  were 
more  serious,  when  blankets  were  scarce  and  thin.  The  arrival  of 
a  casual  visitor  in  the  shape  of  an  officer  of  regulars  who  had  turned 


up  on  duty  sometimes  involved  the  sacrifice  of  their  night  wraps, 
and  consequently  of  their  rest ;  though  it  was  a  point  of  hospitality 
not  to  let  the  stranger  suspect  that  he  had  put  his  entertainers  to 
such  grave  inconvenience.  Talking  of  hospitality,  by  the  way, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  Zulu  campaign.  Mr.  Streatfeild,  who  served  under  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  aud  with  Colonel  Buller,  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship 
of  both  ;  and  has  to  tell  of  not  a  few  exciting  experiences  where 
they  shared  the  same  hardships  or  dangers.  He  was  also  brought 
into  relations  with  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  conduct  in  charge  of  the  Fingoes  as  to  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  offering  him  a  command  in  Zululand.  In  short, 
the  book,  in  very  moderate  compass,  contains  an  unusual  variety 
of  entertaining  material,  with  much  useful  information. 


MANUALS  FOR  AMATEURS.* 

AMATEURS  are  beginning  to  find  themselves  people  of  im- 
portance. We  may  soon  hope  to  have  an  English  name  in- 
vented for  them.  Meanwhile,  as  we  cannot  call  them  "  lovers," 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  French.  The  amateur  is  showing- 
signs  of  serious  purpose  in  his  work.  His  function  is  to  do  that 
which  the  regular  artist  cannot  afford  to  do,  and  he  is  beginning 
to  recognize  the  fact.  It  is  the  amateur  musician  who  is  now 
working  out  for  us  questions  of  tone  and  diapason.  It  is  the 
amateur  architect  who  invents  and  introduces  a  new  style.  It  is 
the  amateur  artist  who  experiments  iu  mediums.  We  are  learning 
to  look  up  to  him  and  love  him  a  little,  in  spite  of  the  boredom  to 
which  he  subjects  us  on  occasion.  We  may  be  fond  of  art  in 
general,  and  yet  not  care  the  least  to  know  whether  the  copper 
of  a  particular  etching  was  bitten  with  nitric  or  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  We  may  enjoy  a  concert,  and  take  very  little 
interest  in  knowing  the  number  of  vibrations  in  Siguor  Frofondo'e 
C.  But  such  information  is  useful  in  its  way,  if  not  entertaining, 
and  the  amateur  who  acquires  aud  promulgates  it  deserves  the 
gratitude  and  incurs  the  avoidance  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  the  lady  who,  following  Mr.  Ellis  Davidson's  advice, 
carves.  We  respect  her,  but  we  do  not  like  her.  We  can  better 
bear  with  ladies  who  are  blue.  The  thoroughgoing  bluestocking 
is  often  very  entertaining,  and  her  expression  of  disapproval  while 
you  indulge  in  frivolous  conversation  with  her  pretty  sister  is  in 
itself  enough  to  raise  your  spirits.  But  the  lady  who  carves,  saws 
frets,  models  in  clay,  wax,  or  leather,  and  makes  cardboard-houses, 
all  according  to  Mr.  Davidson's  directions,  is  a  person  to  be 
avoided.  Suppose  she  were  to  present  you  with  a  paper-knife 
like  that  figured  in  p.  25,  and  suppose  you  had  to  look  gratified  and 
thank  her.  Or  suppose  she  made  your  bust,  or  took  it  into  her 
head  to  cast  your  face  with  two  little  quills  stuck  in  your  nose,  and 
your  eyebrows  full  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  idea  is  appalling.  Yet 
such  things  constantly  happen  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 
How  awful  it  is  to  raise  inadvertently  the  saucer  which,  follow- 
ing Mr.  Hancock's  teaching,  the  amateur  pottery-painter  has  put 
over  her  white  enamel ;  or  to  wash  a  gold  brush,  or  to  upset  a  vessel 
of  turpentine.  Yet  such  accidents  will  happen  when  you  are  visiting 
the  amateur's  studio  ;  and  forsome  of  them  there  is  no  forgiveness.  It 
may  be  well  therefore  to  lay  it  to  heart,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to 
set  the  affections  on  an  amateur,  to  admire  her,  if  at  all,  at  a 
distance,  aud  draw  a  line  at  working  in  worsted-work  and  paint- 
ing neatly  in  water-colours.  If  our  young  ladies  take  to  making 
their  sketches  permauent  by  putting  them  on  imperishable  earthen- 
ware or  to  multiplying  them  by  lithography  and  copper-plates,  a 
new  dispensation  will  be  required.  The  patience  supposed  to  be 
engendered  by  Christianity  will  fail.  Let  us  take  timely  warning  by 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Davidson's.  "  In  the  plaster  mould  taken  from 
the  clay  model  several  casts  may  be  made,  aud  the  artist  is  thus 
enabled  to  distribute  copies  all  precisely  equal  to  the  original 
among  her  friends."  Surely  Mr.  Davidson  means  it  irouically 
when  he  continues,  "  This  affords  especial  pleasure  when  the  work 
is  a  portrait  medallion  of  a  friend  or  relative  " ;  but  he  does  not 
specify  to  whom  the  pleasure  is  afforded.  Is  it  to  the  amateur 
modeller  or  to  the  friend  ?  The  ultimate  destiny  or  final  cause 
of  all  such  work  is,  however,  indicated  in  the  next  sentence : — 
"  We  have  known  many  such  portraits  of  local  celebrities  or 
benefactors  sold  in  goodly  numbers  at  bazaars  organized  in 
aid  of  charitable  and  other  objects."  The  "  other  "  here  is  very 
suggestive.  It  allows  you  to  read  the  sentence  as  "  charitable 
and  uncharitable  objects.'"  What  can  be  more  uncharitable  than 
to  teach  young  ladies  to  model  medallions  of  local  celebri- 
ties and  benefactors,  possibly  people  of  the  most  inoffensive 
character  ?  Such  a  fate  adds  new  horror  to  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing locally  celebrated,  and  increases  immensely  one's  natural 
aversion  to  acting  as  a  benefactor.  Should  no  better  feelings  pre- 
vail, should  any  heartless  girl,  in  whose  rural  district  bazaars  are 
rife,  care  to  pursue  the  means  of  making  herself  disagreeable  oilered 
by  Mr.  Davidson,  we  can  recommend  his  chapter  headed  "  Model- 
ling iu  Clay  and  Casting  in  Plaster  "'  its  a  very  clear  exposition  of 
the  not  very  difficult  process. 

The  other  parts  of  his  book  are  unequal.  The  author  is  evidently 
more  at  home  with  a  carpenter's  tools  than  with  an  artist's  pencil. 
His  directions  how  to  make  drawing  models  are  excellent;  but  his 
chapters  about  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood  will  not  give  the 
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amateur  much  instruction.  In  his  former  book,  the  Amateur  House 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Davidson  seemed  to  forget  that  to  do  work  nearly  as 
well  as  a  real  carpenter  would  do  it  is  not  what  the  amateur  should 
be  encouraged  to  try ;  but  in  tho  present  work,  as  he  addresses 
ladies  only,  he  does  not  fall  into  that  error,  and  indeed  he  more 
than  once  points  out  that  the  "  pretty  arts "  about  which  he 
writes  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  delicate  refinement  of 
a  lady's  touch.  There  is  a  useful  chapter  on  the  various  methods 
of  transferrin!;  designs,  with  special  reference  to  ornamental 
needlework,  introduced  by  some  notes  on  the  study  of 
flowers  aud  leaves  and  other  natural  forms  as  the  bases  of  all  good 
patterns.  "  We  advise  our  readers/'  he  says,  "  to  form  collections 
of  the  plants  adapted  for  designing,  and  for  this  purpose  they  will 
of  course  in  their  country  rambles  in  the  summer  find  hundreds 
of  wild  tlowers  which  will  afford  them  pleasant  study  and  em- 
ployment in  the  winter  hours."  And,  again,  "  We  recommend 
our  readers " — Mr.  Davidson  always  uses  the  editorial  "  we,"' 
sometimes  with  a  rather  grotesque  effect — "  we  recommend  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
making  drawings  from  plants,  placing  them  in  various  positions, 
so  that  each  part  may  be  observed — a  plan  which  will  bring  to 
the  student  the  richest  results.''  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  is 
just  one  of  those  truths  which  are  most  easily  overlooked.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  it  said  and  reading  it  printed  that 
nature  is  the  best  teacher  that  we  attach  no  meaning  whatever  to 
the  expression.  A  naked  lady  in  a  garden  in  an  easy  attitude, 
holding  a  cornucopia  in  one  hand  with  the  help  of  her  foot,  and 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  a  youth  who  bends  assiduously  over  a 
drawing — it  was  thus  our  ancestors  of  the  last  century  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  same  truth  home.  We  spell  "  nature :'  with  a  little  n, 
and  tell  students  to  u  go  to  nature,''  as  we  should  tell  them  to  go 
to  church,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  approach  "  nature  "  in  a  walk,  or 
even  a  trot.  But  when  Mr.  Davidson  gives  his  readers  practical 
directions  both  for  collecting  and  drying,  and  also  for  copying  and 
transferring,  the  forms  of  leaves  and  plants,  we  feel  that  the 
otherwise  useless  injunction  answers  to  a  distinct  and  useful  lesson. 

Mr.  Davidson's  book  is  written  by  an  amateur  for  amateurs  ;  but 
Mr.  Hancock,  though  he  also  writes  for  the  same  class  of  readers, 
is  himself  a  practical  manufacturer.  His  family  for  a  century  or 
more  has  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  porcelain  and  pottery, 
and  he  is  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  practice  of  the  art  of  painting  on  china.  He  has,  more- 
over, clear  views  as  to  the  place  of  amateur  work.  "  The  great 
advantage,''  he  observes,  "  which  amateur  work  has  over  manufac- 
tured productions  is  in  those  pieces  demanding  a  great  expenditure 
of  the  time  which  the  amateur  ha3  freely  at  disposal,  but  which 
would  become  very  costly  if  produced  in  a  factory."  In  another 
place  he  says  that  it  only  answers  to  produce  in  the  factory  things 
likely  to  command  a  general  sale ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
amateur  who  paints  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and  dishes,  merely 
wastes  time  on  what  skilled  and  paid  labour  can  do  more  effectively 
and  at  less  cost.  He  justly  remarks  that  young  ladies  who  have 
learnt  at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  sketch,  and  even  to  paint 
well,  are  obliged  eventually  to  cast  aside  their  accomplishments 
unless  a  new  and  useful  direction  can  be  given  them.  He 
prefers  for  their  purposes  the  kind  of  painting  termed  "  enamel," 
which  is  put  upon  a  glazed  surface,  and  afterwards  burnt; 
but  he  also  explains  the  methods  of  "  underglaze  "  painting 
and  the  decoration  of  soft  earthenware  in  "  majolica."  In  his 
further  chapters  he  treats  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  giving  cuts 
of  the  brushes  and  other  needful  appliances,  and  enumerating  the 
colours  in  use.  He  next  gives  detailed  directions  for  the  work, 
going  carefully  through  the  processes  and  manipulation  required  to 
produce,  first,  a  picture  of  a  single  flower,  and  then  of  a  group. 
He  recommends,  however,  that  the  first  attempts  should  be  made 
in  monochrome,  and  goes  on  to  tell  the  student  that  he  should,  by 
slow  degrees,  "  introduce  himself  to  colours,  by  carefully  using 
such  as  are  complementary  to  each  other."  By  pursuing  such  a 
course  he  will  soon  find  out  which  colours  will  harmonize  when 
used  together ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  will  be  instinctively  led, 
in  like  manner,  to  place  side  by  side  in  a  subject  only  those  that 
will  produce  harmonious  results.  In  a  supplementary  chapter  Mr. 
Hancock  describes  the  art  of  glass-painting  and  staining,  suggest- 
ing its  application  to  domestic  decoration.  In  towns  the  stained 
part  of  a  window  or  of  a  movable  blind  is  very  useful  instead  of 
the  ordinary  wire  blind3  usually  attached  to  front  windows,  and  it 
is  30  used  very  largely  at  the  present  day.  He  goes  very  fully  into 
the  different  ancient  styles  of  painting  on  glass,  and  gives  the  ama- 
teur a  wide  choice  for  his  own  special  study.  The  book  ends 
with  an  excellent  summary  of  the  ceramic  arts,  with  ex- 
amples of  ancient  and  modern  productions  calculated  to  in- 
form the  mind  and  elevate  the  taste.  Such  a  book  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful,  and  we  can  only  wish  Mr.  Hancock  had  given  us 
fuller  references  to  the  numerous  cuts,  some  of  them  very  pretty, 
•with  which  his  book  is  decorated.  They  were  chiefly  introduced, 
he  says,  at  a  late  period  of  his  work  ;  but,  though  many  of  them 
are  very  appropriate,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  object  of 
inserting  two  very  well-known  chroino-lithographs,  which,  so  far  as 
the  reader  can  ascertain,  have  no  reference  whatsoever  to  tho  text. 
If  the  woodcuts  are  intended  as  models  or  as  subjects  to  be  copied, 
they  may  be  of  some  use.  This  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  the 
illustrations  in  Mr.  Davidson's  volume,  which  are  all,  in  our  eyes 
at  least,  so  terribly  ugly  that  the  student  who  can  produce 
nothing  better  need  have  little  hope  of  making  anything  fit  to  be 
seen. 


A  BROKEN  BLOSSOM.* 

WE  scarcely  know  what  to  wonder  at  most  in  this  novel,  its 
poverty  of  invention  or  its  vulgarity  of  style,  the  silliness 
of  its  plot  or  the  audacity  of  its  grammar.  For  the  last  indeed  we 
would  respectfully  recommend  the  author  to  study  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  a  young  child's  first  primer  before  she  attempts 
another  story,  and  especially  to  learn  the  right  management  of  that 
slippery  pronoun  "  who,"  so  that  she  may  get  it  well  into  her  head 
that  "  whom  I  see  is,"  "  whom  she  has  heard  is,"  "  whom  she 
avers  has,"  are  about  as  correct  as  to  say  "  disimbue,"  "  the  insight 
she  had  experienced  to  falsehood,"  "  Mr.  Lovett  palled  of  this 
excess,"  "Johnny  Crapeau,"  and  "that  sweet  tu-tog,"  together 
with  more  flowers  of  speech  of  the  same  kind.  As  for  vul- 
garity— confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  vulgarity  of 
diction  only,  and  not  touching  on  the  deeper  coarseness  of  cha- 
racter and  sentiment — we  fall  upon  the  oddest  bits  of  triviality 
side  by  side  with  certain  choice  terms  dear  to  half-educated 
pedantry ;  such  as  "  keep  your  facetire  until  we  stand  on  safer 
ground  "  ;  "  elected,"  as  high  polite  for  "  choose  " ;  "  I  had  already 
commenced  to  find  out,"  and  "  I  had  commenced  to  lose  sense  of 
the  waking  nightmare."  The  familiar  phrase  "  I  had  not  set  eyes 
on  Charlie  since  she  had  been  attacked  with  her  fatal  illness,"  has 
an  odd  look  in  the  midst  of  the  high  falutin'  setting  where  it 
appears.  "  Having  bidden  Madame  Fromard  farewell  and  left  her 
snivelling  and  wiping  her  eyes  upon  her  apron,"  ends  a  scene 
which  begins  with  a  group  of  peasants  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
a  Calvary,  and  continues  with  a  passionate  appeal  by  the  same 
snivelling  Mme.  Fromard  for  the  payment  in  part  of  a  debt, 
for  want  of  which  her  husband  is  dying.  '' '  Just  like  Tessie,' 
I  thought.  '  She  thinks  to  cheat  me  into  snoring  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  I  am  one  too  many  for  her  !'  "  is  the 
j  autobiographer's  characteristic  expression,  when  suddenly  rousing 
herself  to  take  her  turn  in  watching  la  petite  Ange,  who  is  dying  ; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  young  gentleman,  schoolboy 
though  he  may  be,  was  ever  quite  so  appallingly  vulgar  as  young 
Master  Fred  Stephenson,  who  volunteers  to  a  stranger  the  infor- 
mation that  his  "  dad's  name  is  Sir  John  Stephenson — a  big  wig 
in  the  doctor  way  ";  and  whose  language  is  one  unredeemed  tissue 
of  slang  and  impudence. 

This  vulgarity  of  diction  is  matched  by  the  senti  ment.  Hilda 
Marsh,  the  autobiographer — we  suppose  la  petite  Ange  is  the 
heroine — is  crossing  from  London  to  Antwerp.  Among  the 
passengers  are  two  children — "  horrid  imps  "  she  calls  them — who 
are  "  ubiquitous,"  and  who  annoy  her  so  much  by  their  restless- 
ness that  when  they  leap  up  into  the  seats  and  lean  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  she  hopes  that  they  may  be  drowned,  aud  ends 
her  invectives  by  professing  her  sympathy  with  Herod.  Take 
also  the  following  description  of  Miss  Markham  : — 

On  the  first  occasion  of  my  meeting  Miss  Sophia  Markham,  she  was 
attired  in  a  white  muslin  dress  striped  with  a  tiny  line  of  blue,  that  might 
have  been  put  on  a  child  of  ten  ;  a  pelerine  edged  with  lace,  the  pattern  of 
which  she  had  borrowed  from  Angela  :  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  trimmed 
with  the  same  material  and  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  red  cherries  and 
leaves,  that  bobbed  about  in  the  most  tempting  manner  each  time  she 
moved.  In  her  arms  she  carried  a  little  beast  of  a  terrier,  that  snapped  at 
every  one  who  approached  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  which  she  spoke  of 
and  addressed  as  if  it  had  been  a  human  being. 

In  attempting  to  sketch  a  biography  of  Miss  Markham  as  it  came  to  my 
knowledge,  little  by  little,  I  have  made  one  grand  omission,  which  is  to 
state  that,  throughout  her  varied  career,  she  had  never  lost,  aud  evidently 
never  would  lose,  the  hope  of  being  married.  When  she  was  young,  no- 
thing but  a  duke  or  a  marquis  could  have  satisfied  her  sense  of  what 
befitted  her  merits ;  in  riper  years,  a  baronet  or  a  general  would  not  have 
been  rejected  without  consideration ;  now,  she  would  have  sworn  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  anything,  so  long  as  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 

And,  if  it  were  not  too  long,  we  might  extract  the  love  scene 
between  Hilda  and  Monsieur  de  Nesselrode,  otherwise  the  Baron. 
Hilda  is  in  love  with  the  Baron  and  the  Baron  is  in  love  with 
her,  but  as  the  flint  and  the  steel  have  not  been  struck  together  no 
spark  has  yet  come.  They  have  met  in  the  wood,  where  Hilda  is 
frightened  by  a  sheep-dog,  which  she  mistakes  for  a  wolf,  and 
where  she  runs  into  the  Baron's  arms,  neither  of  them  loth.  As  a 
preliminary  to  his  half  declaration  he  makes  her  sit  down — after 
having  used  that  "  sweet  tu-tog  "  which  "  with  a  Frenchman  means 
so  much  " — and  tells  her  his  past  history.  During  the  narrative 
she  grows  unconsciously  jealous,  and  looks  "  as  sulky  as  a  bear." 
After  having  spoken  rudely,  recommending  him  for  wife  first 
Tessie,  whom  he  refuses  because  she  has  "  no  chic  about  her,"  and 
then  la  petite  Ange,  who  also  will  not  do,  she  bursts  out  with, 
"  Oh,  then,  you  had  better  marry  old  Denise.  She  is  old  enough 
and  steady  enough  to  keep  you  straight,  and,  as  she  whipped  you 
when  you  were  in  petticoats,  it  will  come  quite  naturally  to  her." 
In  a  conversation  with  her  former  lover,  the  scamp  of  the  book, 
one  Cave  Charteris,  she  says : — "  I  always  stick  up  for  my  sex, 
aud  have  no  desire  to  fare  better  than  the  rest  of  them.  Since  I 
am  a  woman,  I'll  be  one  all  over.  I  don't  like  half  and  half 
animals";  and  the  following  extract  ends  a  meeting  between 
herself  and  a  faithful  old  lover,  the  Charlie  Sandilands  on  whom 
she  had  not  set  eyes  since  her  mother's  death,  and  who  has  just 
been  making  her  again  an  unsuccessful  offer  of  his  hand.  He 
has  been  laughing  at  the  "  graceful  form  of  the  Baron  de  Nessel- 
rode "  : — 

"  Why,  I  suppose,  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  you  have  never  asso- 
ciated with  so  intellectual  and  highly-bred  a  man  as  Monsieur  de  Nessel- 
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rode  ;  indeed,  I  am  sure  you  have  not.  Men  like  himself  arc  not  to  be  met 
within  the  purlieus  of  Somerset  House,  or  amongst  the  'snobbery'  of 
London  suburbs.  And  yet  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  laugh  at  him, 
simply  because  he  is  not  an  Englishman.  You  make  me  hate  British 
patriotism  !  Displayed  in  this  fashion,  it  is  vulgar,  offensive,  coarse  !  You 
would  receive  more  politeness  and  appreciation  yourself  from  the  commonest 
labourer  you  met  on  these  country  roads  than  you  have  accorded  to-day  to 
Monsieur  de  Nesselrode." 

"  Hilda,  I'm  awfully  sorry !  I  had  no  idea  you  thought  so  much  of  this 
chap  as  all  that." 

This  insinuation  nettled  me  still  further. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  wouldn't  call  him  a  '  chap  ' — 5'our  cockneyisms 
grate  on  my  ears  like  a  tile,"  1  said  angrily.  "  Please  to  remember  that 
for  the  last  three  months  1  have  been  unused  to  hear  the  elegancies  of  the 
English  language." 

We  wonder  whether  the  author  includes  among  the  "  elegancies 
of  the  English  language  "  such  phrases  as  "  The  only  effect  my 
communication  had  was  to  turn  him  still  more  sulky  ";  "I  felt, 
if  this  kind  of  thing  went  on  much  longer,  I  should  be  hung  for 
putting  arsenic  into  Madame's  matutinal  cup  of  coffee  "  ;  "  for  the 
rest  of  my  pocket-money  I  expect  I  may  do  what  is  vulgarly 
called  whistle."  These  are  but  specimens  taken  at  random  as 
samples  of  the  larger  crop  left  behind. 

We  find  as  little  to  commend  in  the  characters  as  in  the  style. 
Hilda  Marsh  herself  is,  by  her  own  showing,  ill-tempered,  ill- 
regulated,  unrefined,  and  generally  unpleasant.  She  is  of  the 
kind  that  pretends  to  sweet  unconsciousness  and  pure  unselfishness 
in  the  matter  of  love;  and  becomes  a  voluntary  pleader  for  another 
with  the  man  whom  she  herself  loves,  and  who,  if  she  had  any 
sense,  she  would  see  clearly  loved  her.  Tessie  has  an  echo  of 
Dame  Durdeu  in  her,  and  is  simply  perfection  so  far  as  devotion, 
sacrifice, fidelity, courage, and  the  most  sublime  "altruism"  all  round 
can  make  a  girl  perfect  who  has  every  merit  but  that  of  likelihood. 
La  petite  Ange  is,  as  her  name  implies,  a  kind  of  divine  child, 
whose  presence  is  as  potent  against  evil  thoughts  or  bitter  words 
as  a  pair  of  handcuffs  against  personal  violence ;  and  for  whose 
sake  every  one  agrees  to  act  his  or  her  part  in  the  "  glorious  false- 
hood "  whereof  her  father  is  the  hero.  This  father,  Mr.  Lovett, 
Hilda's  handsome,  benevolent-looking,  scampish  trustee,  is  meant 
to  recall  Harold  Skimpole;  but  he  is  more  like  Pecksniff.  lie 
is  certainly  like  nothing  in  nature.  What  the  author  gives  us 
is  Berlin-wool  work,  not  painting — a  coarsely-carved  wooden 
image,  not  a  living  man ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  say  this  of 
all  the  characters,  the  absence  of  vitality  among  them  being 
strikingly  conspicuous.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  saw  such  an 
anomaly  as  the  foul-mouthed  old  Mine.  Marmoret  ?  For  the 
sake  of  la  petite  Ange  she  remains  for  twenty-two  years  in  the 
service  of  the  swindling  Protestant  minister  whom  she  hates 
and  despises;  is  always  called  Madame,  though  she  is  simply 
the  servant  of  all  work ;  and  indulges  herself  in  tirades  of 
coarse  abuse  and  insolence  such  as  no  one  would  have  endured 
for  a  day — as  where  "  Madame  called  me  by  every  name  she  could 
possibly  think  of.  We  were  '  pigs,'  '  thieves,' '  beggars,'  'paupers,' 
4  vile  English,'  everything  in  fact  that  was  bad."  To  Hilda  she 
is  uniformly  brutal,  believing  as  she  does  that  the  girl  is  there  on 
charity,  and  is  thus  another  mouth  eating  the  substance  of  the 
unpaid  tradesmen  of  the  place.  Her  contempt  for  le  cure  Anglais 
is  without  stint  or  bounds;  and  in  the  last  scene,  which  proves  in 
part  fatal  to  la  petite  Ange,  it  is  she  who  hounds  on  the  angry 
creditors,  calls  the  master  a  "  pig  "  and  vaurien,  declares  that  she 
has  not  had  a  "  sou,  not  a  centime  "  of  wages  during  the  whole 
term  of  her  twenty-two  years  of  service,  and  that  she  would  have 
had  him  up  before  the  prrfet  long  ago  had  it  not  been  for  la 
petite  Ange.  We  think,  by  the  way,  that  the  other  creditors 
would  have  had  the  white-haired  old  villain  discreetly  handled 
by  the  law  long  before  this.  When  matters  came  to  such 
extremities  that  one  man  dies  of  starvation  for  want  of  his 
savings,  which  the  Protestant  minister  had  borrowed,  and  be- 
cause of  that  bill  for  eggs  and  the  like  which  is  so  large  and 
has  never  been  paid — and  another  man  sees  his  sick  wife  in 
the  same  bad  case — they  would  have  put  their  sentimental 
admiration  for  la  petite  Ange  on  one  side  as  a  kind  of  moral  orna- 
ment with  which  the  homely  facts  of  everyday  life  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  would  have  gone  to  the  lawyers  in  a  booty .  The  whole 
thing  is  silly  and  impossible ;  but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  author's  knowledge  of  "  Johnny  Crapeau." 

Turning  to  the  lovers,  of  whom  the  author  generally  makes 
her  strong  points,  we  find  no  more  to  delight  us  either  for  art  or 
psychology.  Cave  Charteris  first  nearly  breaks  Hilda's  heart  by 
his  purposeless  philandering ;  then  he  marries,  leaves  his  wife  and 
two  children  because  they  have  scarlet  fever,  and  comes  to  St. 
Pucelle  as  Mr.  Lovett's  apparently  bachelor  boarder.  As  such  he 
makes  love  to  Ange,  who  dies  when  she  hears  of  his  treachery.  The 
Baron  de  Nesselrode  is  a  kind  of  penitent  prodigal,  who  repents 
tind  becomes  good  under  Hilda's  ministrations  of  mingled  love  and 
morality;  and  Charles  Sandilands  is  the  bluff,  honest,  uuromautic 
Englishman  who,  when  Hilda  will  not,  wisely  turns  to  one  who 
will,  and  makes  Tessie  his  happy  wife  and  "  his  mother's  eldest 
daughter."  After  this  we  have  the  tag  of  a  bit  of  piety  and  the 
belief  that  after  death 

Ange  and  Tessie.  and  I  shall  walk  together  once  more,  through  flowery 
paths,  more  beautiful  than  those  in  St.  Pucelle,  and  talk  of  everything  that 
may  have  befallen  ua  since  we  last  parted!  And  my  mother,  my  tmfor- 
gotten,  lamented  mother,  shall  smile  on  us  there,  and  bid  us  welcome. 
Pender  !  do  you  not  believe  it  ? 

Then  I  pity  you !   Farewell ! 
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Chemistry. 

One  of  the  value  of  £50,  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  French,  German,  or  Greek,  at  the 
option  of  the  Candida  tea  ;  not  more  than  one  to  lie  taken  by  any  Candidate. 

For  particulars  and  pai^rs  ol' I'ormer  Humiliations,  apply  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
W.utUhN  of  the  Colie.-c.  St.  Uurth  n:e»  .  Il.^pital.  Mniti.i.,-1.1,  K.f.  

T.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  aiid  COLLEGE.— 

CLASSES  lor  the  I  NIVEHSITY  of  LONDON  MATRICULATION  EXAMINA- 
TION. A  CLASS  is  held  lioin  October  s.  tor  the  Januar\  Examination.  I  ee  (including  ail 
subjects),  £10  10s. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTHTC  EXAMINATION.-  A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  this 
Examination.  Including  practical  work,  is  held  from  January  to  July.  Fee,  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital.  X*  *s.  ;  to  others.  £10  lis.  uneludiug  Chciuii  ulsl. 

FIRST  M.U.  EXAMINATION.  \  CLASS  is  held  from  January  to  July.    Fee,  £7  7s. 

All  these  Classes  are  open  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  and  to  others. 

For  particulars',  apply  to  the  WaudeN"  of  the  College  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Emithfield,  E.C.  

MATRICULATION  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— 
January  l<-*0.— A  CLASS  in  nil  the  subjects  of  this  Examination  will  he  held  nt 
Guy's  Hospital," eoiniucuciu^  Monday,  October  1:1.  The  CUss  is  not  confined  to  Students  of 
the  Hospital.— For  particulars,  apply  to  the  DEAN,  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 

THE   LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 
Mile-end.  E  —  The  SESSION",  i*7:>   so,  will  Commence  on  Wednesday.  October  1.  1*75). 
Two  Entrauce  Science  Scholarships,  value  £60  and  £10,  will  be  offered  lor  Competition  at 
Ihe  end  of  September  to  new  Students.   Entries  on  or  before  September  '20. 

Fee  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  00  Guineas  iu  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  instalments. 
All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free. 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  Housc-rhysicinncies,  Four  House- Surgeoncies, 
One  Accouchcurship  ;  also  Two  Diessershipa  and  Two  Maternity  As>istantsbii».s. 

The  Loudon  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
Metropolis. 

Dr.  NORMAN  CIIEEVERS,  Principal 


u 


N I V  E  R  S  I  T  Y       COLLEG  E. 

SESSION  1870-SO. 


LONDON, 


The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  MEDICINE,  of  ARTS  find  LAWS,  and  of  SCI- 
ENCE. *  ill  bc>:in  on  October  1.  Instruction  is  provided  for  WOMEN  in  all  Subjects  taught 
In  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen,  will  RE-OPEN  on 
September  23. 

Prospectuses,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
•Scholarship,  fee.  (.value  about  aJ.OOiJ:,  may  be  obtained  irom  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

The  Examinations  for  the  Entrance  Exhibitions  will  be  held  on  September  25  and  26. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

 TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary* 

UNIVERSITY  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.— STTOI^TS 
nnd  Selected  CANDIDATES  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  attending  Classes  at 
University  College,  London,  reside  in  the  Hall  under  Collegiate  discipline.— Particulars 
as  to  fees,  rent  of  rooms,  Jtc,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  PttiXCIPAL,  or  the 
BflCRETABT,  at  the  Hall. 

 E.  A.  WUUTZBURG,  Secretary. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. — The  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of  the  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE  iu  the  Queen's  College,  Gal  way,  being  now 
Vacant.  Candidates  for  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the 
U.M'KK-Siv  uktauv,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  K-tbre  the  2;uh  instant,  in  order  that  the  mime 
may  be  submitted  to  His  Grace  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

Ihe  Cund.datc  who  may  be  selected  lor  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  on  November  I. 

Dublin  Castle,  September  5,  1879. 

pITY  and  GUILDS  of    LONDON  INSTITUTE  for  the 

ADVANCEMENT  of  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  —  COWPER  STREET 
SCHOOLS'  TECHNICAL  CLASSES. 

LECTURERS  arc  REQUIRED  for  the  CIassesinTechnic.il  Chemistry  and  Technical  Phy- 
estabtished  in  the  Middle-Class  Schools,  Cowper  Street,  Finsbury,  by  the  City  and  Guilds 


-  will  be 
to 


Testimonials 
statement  of 


Institute.  Two  Lecturers  will  be  appointed.  One  in  each  Department,  finch  Li 
required  to  deliver  Six  Courts,  of  Twelve  Lectures  each,  during  the  year,  the 
commence  in  October  next.  The  Lectures  must  deal  with  the  Applications  ol 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  must  be  of  n  character  suitable  to  Artisans  an 
Candidates  should  send  in  their  applications  by  the  27th  instant,  :xeoinpanied  t 
and  a  General  Syllabus  of  the  Lectures  they  would  be  prepared  to  deliver,  aud 
their  terms,  to  the  Hoy.  Skcket.m-.y  of  the*  Institute,  Drapers'  Hall,  E.C. 

T20YAL      SCHOOL      of  MINES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
Durincrthc  Twentv-ninth  Si  >sion.  ]**70-?0.  which  will  commence  on  October  1.  the  following 
COURSES,  of  LECTURES  ami  rUACTICAJ.  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  : 

1.  Chcmistnj-Tiy  E.  Frankland.  Ph.D.,F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy— By  John  1'crcy.  M.I)..  F.lt.S. 

3.  Bii.iogu—uy  T.  II.  Huxley,  LI..D..  F.lt.S. 

*■  j{£j£Jftw]  By  Warinjton  W.  Smyth,  M.A..F.E.S..  Chairm,m. 
'(,'.  Gfolom—By  John  W.  Judd.  F.R.S. 

7.  ApjAltd  M'  rlnnii<  *—V,y  T.  M.  Gootleve,  M.A. 

8.  1-hiisks- .By  Frederick  Guthrie.  Ph.D..  F.K.S. 

a.  ilahanical  Drawing- .By  Rev.  J.  U.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  £20  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  annuiil  payments  or'  £i0.  exclusive  ot  the  I.  iborutories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  ::rc  issued  r.t  £3  :iud  £1  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
rm>"  obtain Tickets  et  reduced  prices. 
Science  TcQchcra  are  alio  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  particulars  (Me),  or  for  Official  Prospectus  old. ;  by  r.O:,t,  7d.),  apply  to  the  REGiSTit.vn, 
Koyal  school  o;  Mines,  Jermyn  street.  London,  S.W. 

 F.  W.  RUDLER.  Registrar. 

Q.EORGE    HENRY     LEWES  STUDENTSHIP.— 

the  purp 


student 
to  the  a 
-Gcore 


en  founded,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Gi:oiu;e  TIexp.y  Lkwks.  for 
Icr  for  the  time  bcn.^'  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  prosecu- 
liology.  Tlie  StudentsbJp,  the  value  of  which  is  slightly  under 
in  advance,  is  tenable  for  Three  years,  during  which  time  the 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Director,  physiological  investigations, 
other  professional  occupations.  No  person  will  he  elected  as  a 
"  who  does  not  satisfy  the  Trustees  r.ud  Director,  lirst  as  to  the 
gronuacoi  success  in  puysioiotrical  Inquiry,  and  second  as  to  the  need  of  pecuniary  assistance. 
Otbcrvv.se  ail  persons  ol  both  sexes  are  eligible.  Applications,  toircther  with  such' information 
conccniim:  ability  and  circumstances  as  the  candidate  may  th'nk  proper,  should  be  sent  to  the 
present  Director,  Dr.  MICUAM  r  08TEB.  New  Museums,  Cambridge,  not  later  than  October  15, 
l-s"'J-  Ihe  apjOintiiH-n;  will  be  made  and  duly  advi  rtised,  lis  soon  in  possible  after  that  date. 

"DRADFIELD     COLLEGE,    near  READING.— 

CANDIDATES  for  the  next  EBTKAKCE  EXAMINATION  will  be  received  at 
the  College  on  Wednesday.  September  17.  At  the  same  time  FOL'K  SCHOOL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS, cf  £ 10  a  year  each,  will  bo  offered  for  competition  to  Boys  tinder  Fifteen  years  of  nj;e. 

The  successes  of  Brndfield  men  within  the  last  year  include  at  Oxford  :  Two  Open  Scholar- 
ship* at  Herttord  College,  One  Corpus  Christ.— the  Abbjt  Scholarship  ;  First-cla35  Modern 
nistory  (Final  Schools)*  and  Four  places  in  the  Classical  Honours  List  for  Moderations. 

At  Cambridge.  Two  places  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  Two  udmissious  to  It. M.  Academy 
(Woolwich),  and  Two  for  Sandhurst. 

For  further  particulars  address  The  Rev.  the  Wardex.  Bradfield.  nenr  Reading. 


B 

R 

IGHTON  COLLE 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday.  September  23. 

F.  W.  M  ADD  EX,  M.R.A.S., 

G  E. 

Secretary. 

T 

R 

E     N     T  COLLE 

ESTRAXCE  SCHOI.AIiSIIIP. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  SbcBKTaBY, 
Trent  Collect',  near  Nottingham. 

G  E. 

J^EAMINGTON 

Dr. 

s 


COLLEGE. 

Preparation  fi»r  the  "Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WUUD.  Head-Master.  

T.  ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,   CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

WINTER  TERM  begins  September  19.   Scholarships.   Seoside_Home  for  Vacations  at 


Hlraeomhe 


Re 


.I  School  F< 


II.  M.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,1  lead-Master. 


DOVER  COLLEGE. — Board,  £45  a  year.    Tuition,  from  10  to 
15  Guineas  n  year.    The  NEXT  TERM  begins  September  17. —Apply  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Bell,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  W.  Kmk'K]:k,  Ksii.,  the  Ilunoraiy  Secretary. 

Q  OUTHBOROUGH,    TU  NBRIDGE  WELLS. 

^         PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY. 
Bead-MaiterS.  W.  H.  STOBART,  11. A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  First-class  Law 
and  Modern  History. 

Assistant-Master — ARTHUR   INKERSLEY,  B.A.,  Brnsenose  College,  Oxford,  Former 

Scholar,  and  First-class  Classical  Moderations. 
Assistant-Master— A.  H.  OLDKNOW,  B.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Former  Scholar, 
and  Graduate  in  Classical  Honours. 

Fees,  100  Guineas  Prospectus  on  application. 

THE  PHILBERDS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  (near 
M AIDKXIIKAD).  —  BOYS  arc  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  nt  till  the  Public  Schools ;  also  for  the  Naval  Cadetship  Examination.  In  the 
NVu  II. .mm  a  .H'Nloli  PREPAKATOKY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  lor  quito  LITTLE 
ROYS.— For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Mam  ku. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c  — A 
CLERGYMAN  (late  Public  School  Tutor),  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  an  able  rcsideut  Tutor,  receives  about  TWELVE  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  his  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
take-  part  in  their  games;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness.  Thorough  grounding  and  individual  teaching.  Terms,  ISO  or  £IH)  a  year.— 
Address.  CLERIC!  B,  Lej  land,  GreenhUl  Road,  llampatead,  London. 

1^  COLE     BEA  UREPAIRE,    BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER.— 

Conducted  by  C.  G.  BLACKADER,  M.A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  Jolin's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
and  assisted  by  resident  French  and  German  Masters.  Successful  prciiarution  for  the  Army 
and  Public  Seliools. 

CT.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. — The  Rev.  H.   J.  GRAHAM, 

^-^    M.A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.   Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea.  uud  use  ol'  Sea-water  Swimming  Hath  and  Gymna- 
sium.   Terms,  for  lioys  under  Ten,  80  Guineas  ; 
Lodge,  St.  Leonard's-o 


-Address,  the  Mount 


pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.-BOYS  carefully 

^— '  prepared  lor  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


Dr. 


HUGHES, 

Number  received 


QANDIIURST    aud    WOOLWICH.— Rev. 

*^   "Wrung.  Cam.,  who  has  passed  nearly  400  Pupils,  has  a  VACANCY, 
about  Twelve.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  YV. 

TTNIVERSITIES. — MILITARY  and  other  EXAMINATIONS. 

^  R.  D.  BEASLEY,  M.A..  Sixth  Wrangler  18S3,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Colleae, 
Cambridge,  Twentv-one  years  Head-Master  of  Grantham  School.  Old  Rujrheian,  receives 
1>U1'ILS  into  his  house  to  prepare  for  the  above  The  Parsonage,  Whitchurch,  Hunts. 


rpo  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

1     PETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  Captain  CHAWNEE  (late  77th  Regiment!  has  a 


few  VACANCIES.  Terms  on  application  and  references 
Valence,  Alton,  Hants. 


-The  Manor  House,  Newton 


SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  age  Five  to  Thirteen. — Recommended  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jex-Blake,  Head-Master  of  Rushy  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duckworth,  Canon  of 


Westn 
Road.  N.VV._For 
NEXT  TERM  lies 


Dr.  Al: 
is  appl; 
.•Pteiul. 


ott,  H 
to  Km 
'20. 


Ma 
!by  llous. 


Of  the  City  of  London  School.  32  Abbey 
Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park.  Tho 


rTdlE   GRANGE,  EWELL,  Surray.— Very  moderate  Terms. 

Liberal  diet.  First  places  at  Scholarship  Examinations  lor  Charterhouse  (Ift79),  Win- 
chester, and  Wellington;  also  second,  and  numerous  others.— References  to  Head-Masters  of 
Public  SchooL,  &c. 

pLASSICAL  and  ENGLISH  TUITION,  by  a  TUTOR  receiving 

Daily  Pupils  in  Town.  Individual  Attention  given  to  those  requiring  it  Address,  Totok, 

Lamley's  Library,  Exhihition  Road,  South  Kensington. 

7-^LASSES  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  G4  Kensington 

^  Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park.  W.  The  AUTUMN  TERM  will  begin  September  16. 
Boarders  return  the  previous  day.   Principals,  Miss  BAILEY  and  Fraulein  NEUIIOFER. 

YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  16. 
The  SENIOR  TERM,  November  L 

;  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 


H 


Prospectuses,  contninm, 
the  Lad i  RESIDENT. 


DUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

School  at  the  Wf 
reduced  term?,  w 
EhsUsh  and  For. 
B.  F..eare  ..1  Mr 


Fifty  Guineas  a-year. — 

vo  Vacancies  next  Term,  commencing  September  20,  in  a  high-class 
.  To  till  these,  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  will  lie  received  at  the  above 
elude  English,  French,  German,  and  Music,  by  resident  certificated 
vernesscs.  Highest  references.  Usual  Terms,  100  Guineas. — Address, 
g.  Chemist,  New  Barnct,  Herts. 


rrilE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 


Cottogi  i  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Wednesday,  October  1,  at  CO  Kensington 


Gardens  Square,  Hyde  I 


M 


ISS  MARY  LEECH'S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES,  at  11  Radnor  Place.  Hyde  Pork,  W.,  will  for  the  future  be  conducted  by 
her  Successor,  Miss  HARRIET  COOPER,  late  Principal  of  Malvcmbury,  Malvern.  The 
NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  October  I. 

E~DUCATION  in  GERMANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 
for  YOUNG  LADIES.  Conducted  by  Fraulein  SINGER.  The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors. Great  advantages  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  lilcichstrassc  30, 
Frnnkfort-on-thc-Maiuc. 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS,   SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH, 

and  UNIVERSITIES.— Messrs.  ASKIN  and  GABBITAS  will  be  happy  to  forward 
(gratis)  PROSPECTUSES  and  information  of  successful  TUTORS.  References  kindly  al- 
lowed to  the  Chaplai., -General  to  the  Forces  and  others — 9A,  Saekvillc  Street.  Piccadilly,  W. 

QEDBERGH  GRAMMAR 

SHIP.— The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  c 
the  late  Head-Master,  the  Rev.  F.  HKPPEN'S' 
He  id-Master.  This  School  has  been  rcforme 
mission,  and  is  n  Classical  School  of  the  First 

The  Stipend  of  the  Head-Master  is  thus  re 

The  Head-Master  shall  receive  a  fixed  Stir, 
money  calculated  on  such  u  scale,  uniform  oi 
nelf  and  the  Governors,  being  at  the  rate  of 


SCHOOL.  —  HEAD-MASTER- 

f  this  School  is  now  Vacant  owimT  to  the  death  of 
I'ALL.  The  Governors  will  now  appoint  a,  new 
I  under  a  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Cum- 

culated  by  the  Scheme  : 

end  of  £200  ft  year.  He  shall  also  receive  head 
L'raduatcd,  as  moy  he  agreed  upon  between  him- 
t  less  than  £(,  nor  rnprc  than  iH,  a  year  for  each 


Q  O  M  E  R  S  K  TSUI  R  E      CO  L  L  E  I  i  E,      B  A  T  H.— 

*3  Htad-MarttT—T.  M.  BP.OMLEY,  M.A.,  Merton  Collese,  Oxford.  The  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  Saturday,  September  -0. 


Roy.    N.IJ  The  liead  money  is  lor  the  present  fixed  at  £1  per  Scholar  in  the  School. 

The  Head-Muster  will  have  the  use  of  the  Head-Master's  house,  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating forty  Boarders.  There  are  also  two  other  Boarding-houses,  one  to  accommodate 
forty  Boarders,  the  other  thirty. 

In  addition  to  the  former  School,  which  has  been  thoroughly  remodelled,  new  class-rooms 
are  rcadv  for  use.  There  has  been  an  expenditure  of  £11,500  on  the  dead-Master's  House  alone. 

'I  !..'  Governors  will  from  time  to  time  rix  the  payments  for  Boarders,  which,  exclusive  of 
Tuition  Fee,  cannot  under  the  Scheme  exceed  £55  yearly. 
The  Governors  now  sanction  the  full  charge  of  £55  yearly. 

The  1I<  ad-.Mns.tcr  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  British  Empire. 

Each  Candidate  is'req,uested  to  state  his  age,  hla  University  and  College,  the  year  in  which 
he  graduated,  and  (with  precision)  his  place  in  the  Class  List,  and  if  married  or  siuylc. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  Candidates  whose  aire  does  not  exceed  Thirty-five. 

Applicants  arc  requested  to  send  their  Testimonials  to  Mr.  \V.  Kocissox,  Solicitor, 
Sedber^h,  Yorkshire.  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  not  later  thanOctnber  1,  1670. 

Candidates  can  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  Scheme  on  application. 

Sedbergh,  August  25,  1870.  

A  GENTLEMAN,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  from  which 

loss  of  health  has  compelled  his  early  retirement,  proposes  to  sjicnd  the  coming  Winter 
in  Pavns,  or  some  other  winter  health-resort  of  Switzerland,  .and  would  he  glad  to  take 
CHARGE  ol'  Two  or  Three  HOYS  or  YOUTHS,  with  whom  he  would  rend  (  'lassies  or  Modern 
Languages  lor  a  few  hours  daily.— Address,  II.  V.,  Eust  India  Uuittd  Service  Club,  St.  James's 
Square,  London,  S.W. 
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HE 


"BURIALS 

BY  MR. 


SOLVED 


QUESTION" 

MARTEN'S  ACT. 

s  to  remedy  is  undeniable.  If  the  existence  of  Mr. 

LiiL'iy  pashms  it  hti<  stirred,  could  for  a  moment  lie 
tlll"ement  this  Public  Health  Act  Ameudmcnt  Act 
dedil-clf    Were  Mr.  iW.onic  Morgan's  Bill  passed 


ic  Burials  Question"  (t.e. 
k-enty  years,  and  although 
leasures  on  this  subject,  it 
of  a  very  simple  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 


"Tlie  defect  Mr.  Marten's  Act  professes  t0  ren 
Oebome  Morgan's  Burials  Hill,  w  ith  the  angry  pa 
forgotten,  the  general  outline  of  the  orranfremei 
proposes  would  have  naturally  recommended  itsel 
to  morrow  such  a  measure  would  still  he  necessari 

Thk  Past  Session. -It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tl 
the  attack  on  the  Churchyards)  has  been  before  Pi 
the  late  Session  lias  witnessed  the  introduction  of  i 
has  been  nevertheless  signalized  by  the  passing  „. 

Marten,  M.P.,  extending  the  Public  Health  Acts  to  the  provision  of  "Cemeteries"  ;  these  Acta,, 
strange  to  say,  having  stopped  short  at  the  provision  of  "  Mortuaries  "  for  the  reception  ot  the 
dead.  . 

Burial  is  now.  as  it  should  be.  recognized  as  a  Sanitarti  question  :  a  principle  for  the  intro- 
duction of  which  the  Conservative  Government,  bv  their  Bill  of  1*77,  deserve  all  credit. 

The  principle  for  which  "  The  Society  for  the  Rejection  of  the  Burials  Bill  "  has  all  along 
contended  is  now  therefore  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

What  is  Mil.  Marten's  Act  ?_Thc  new  Act  incorporates  "The  Cemeteries  Clauses  Act, 
1847,"  and  is  to  be  construed  as  one  with  '■  The  Public  HcalthAct,  1875."  In  proceeding  there- 
fore under  it,  reference  need  only  to  be  made  to  these  two  Acts. 

The  Sanitary  State  op  our  Churchyards — It  is  surely  quite  unnecessary  to  say 
much  on  this  point :  the  Churchyards  speak  for  themselves.  Can  anything  he  more  di-'_*u-tiug 
than  the  way  the  nation  has  gone  on  for  so  many  centuries  ?  It  is  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to 
our  boasted  civilization. 

The  Landow.neks.-To  facilitate  these  objects.  Landowners,  especially  Clergy  owning 
Glebes,  are  urged  910/  to  give  or  sell  any  Land  for  new  Churehijnrds,or  additions  to  old  ones. 
As  the  new  Act  authorizes  local  authorities  to  accept  a  donation  of  Land  for  11  Cemetery,  and 
of  money  or  other  property  for  its  maintenance,  Landowners  are  urged  to  proceed  under  it 
only. 

The  Clergy.— The  Clergy  generally  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  grand  oppor- 
tunity, and  set  to  work  at  once  to  iutroduce  the  measure  in  their  Parishes  or  Districts. 

J.  W.  EASTWOOD,  M.D.  1  Jf  Secretaries. 

W.  H.  KITSON   > 

"THE  SOCIETY  TOR  THE  REJECTION  OF  THE  BURIALS  BILL." 
Offices,  Torquay. 

NATIONAL      TRAINING     SCHOOL     for  COOKERY, 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  Loudon,  S.W. 
President  —  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  WESTMINSTER.  K.G. 
The  School  re-opened  on  Monday,  September  S,  for  the  Autumn  Session,  with  the  following 
classes  :— 

Cooks  and  Students. 

Scullery  Cleaning,  for  Five  Lessons  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  

Ten  Plain  Coukerv  Demonstrations   10  a.m.  to  12  noon   

Ten  Ili-b-ehe-s  Demonstrations    2  P.M.  to  4  P.M  

Ten  Plain  Cookery  Practice  Lessons  10  A.M.  to  4  p.m  

Ten  High-class  Practice  Lessons  IU  a.m  to  4  p.m  

Single  Lessons  in  the  Newest  Entrees,  &c,  10s.  6d.  the  day. 
Training  for  Teachers  of  Cookery. 
Teachers  of  Cookery  can  now  pass  through  a  full  course  of  20  weeks'  troining 
and  practice  in  Teaching  at  the  National  Training  School  fur  Cookery,  South  Kens, 
fee  is  £20. 

Ten  Lectures  on  (lie  Chemistry  of  Food  will  he  delivered  at  the  School  by  Professor  CHURCH, 
M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.T.C.,  every  Monday,  at  5  P.M.  ;  commencing  Monday,  September  15.  Tickets 
for  the  course,  XI  Is.  ;  Single  Lessons,  2s.  Gd.  Teachers  [in  Trainiug  admitted  free  to  these 
Lectures. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  Lessons  in  Training  Colleges,  Elementary  Schools, 
Ladies'  Schools,  and  Private  Houses. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Lady  Superintendent,  at  the  School. 


,  £0  10  6 
o  10  0 

2    2  0 
2   2  0 
,330 


in  Cookery, 
ington.  The 


HOTELS. 


BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Kooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 
own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  200  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.  Charges  Hxcd  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'hote  daily.  Every  information  of  the  MANAGER.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ilfracombc,  for  Two 
Months,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &C, 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 


w 


I    L    L    I    A    M          S.  BURTON. 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c.  Sic. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 
The  Blades  are  nil  of  the  finest  Steel. 

3J-inch  Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 

33      ditto      ditto    n 

3|      ditto      ditto      balance   „ 

4       ditto      ditto      ditto   , 

4       ditto  fine  ditto    ditto   , 

4      ditto     ditto,  extralaxge  ....  „ 

4       ditto      ditto.  African    „ 

4       ditto      Silver  Ferules    „ 

4       ditto      Silvered  IJ I  tides   „ 

Electro  Silvered  Handles   „ 

A  T  H  S 


Table  Knives 

s.  d. 

12  6 

16  6 

18  U 

SI  . 

:v>  . 

36  . 


B 


and 


T  O 


Dessert  Knives, 
s.  d. 
9  6 

12  . 

13  6 
16  6 


Carvers, 
per  Pair  s.  d. 


LET 


W  A  R  E. 


Sponge 
Sitz 
Plunge 
Hip 

Travelling 
Gas  Furnace  do. 
Travelling  Trunks 


Baths    best  make 

do   do. 

do   do. 

do   do. 

do   do. 

  do. 

  do. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

6 

3 

to  28 

12 

to  19 

14 

to  59 

16 

to  25 

6 

17 

to  44 

120 

to  245 

13 

6 

to  26 

12 

6 

to  40 

LAMPS.  —Kerosinc,  Duplex.  Moderator,  and  otl 

KERoSINE  OIL  Highest  quality.  Is.  6(1 

COLZA  OIL  Best  French,  2s.  lod.  pe 


.2s.  6d.  to  280s. 
r  Gallon, 
allon. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by 
appointment  to  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.     CATALOGUES,  containing  850 
Illustrations,  post  free. 


H 


EAL  & 


SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 

BEDROOM  FUENITURE. 

HEAL  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

195,  19G,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

FURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.    The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19.2u.aud  21  Morwell  Street.  W.C.   Established  1862. 


pOMEDIE  ERANQAISE. — PIESSE  &  LUBIN   have  the 

^— '  honour  to  announce  that  they  have,  under  "special  command,"  made  a  new  and 
exquisite  Bouquet  pour  le  Mouchoir,  named  THE  COMEDIE  FRANCAISE.  Sold  in 
Bottles,  lis.  Gd.,  5s.,  2ls.,  at  all  fashionable  Druggists  and  Perfumers  iu  the 'principal  Cities  of 


the  World. 


Distilled  at  the  Laboratory  of  Flowers.  *2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


"DEARS'       TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

A  speciality  for  sensitive  skin. 
ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  ONE   HUNDRED  YEARS. 
Prevents  Redness,  Roughness,  and  Chapping.   Its  regular  use  ensures  a  Clear  Complexion 
and  a  Healthy  Skin. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 


it  ryijjE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878." — Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


"NJORTHERN  EIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

™  Established  1836. 

OFFICE  IN  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  

Eire  Revenue   

Life  Revenue  

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)   

Insurances  elfeetcd  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

p  II  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

■*-     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. —ESTABLISHED  1782. 


.  £3,onn.nnn 

405,600 

157,800 
....  £2,391.000. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Si  ai  la 


TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. :  and  16  S:  17  PALL  M  ALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  1700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  fl.ooo.oon. 
Head  OFFICE-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bomhav,  Madras,  Kurrocb.ee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 
Hong  Kong. 

kept  at  the  Head  Otlice  on  the  Terms  customary  with  Loudon  Bankers, 
icn  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 
ixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 
t.  per  ami.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal, 
leriods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  dav  on  anv  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  o! 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 
Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 


Current  Accounts 
and  Interest  allowed 
Deposits  received  f 
At  5  per. 
Forsiiorl 


u 


N  I  O  N 


BANK-  of 

Established  1837. 


Paid-up  Capital  . 
Reserve  Fund  . . 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  o 
the  Bunk's  Brunches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zt 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  foi 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  term: 
cation. 

1  Bunk  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C. 


A  U  S  T  R  A  L  I  A. 

 £1,187,500 

  800.000 

■  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on 

iland. 

collection. 

which  maybe  ascertained  on  appli- 
W.  R.  ME  WBURN,  Manager. 


OSE'S      LIME      JUICE  CORDIAL. 


Prcpa: 
Entire 
A  Wh 
A  deli 
An  ex 
Highl; 

the  1 
Is  recc 

Wholesale  S 

ROSE'S 


i  the  Lime  Fruit. 
>f  Alcohol. 
Family  Beverage, 
loling  Drink  in  Water. 
Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 

rifying 


:stl< 


'1  i 


tl 


'Li 


ORES  — II  CURTAIN  ROAD,  LONDON. 
LIME   JUICE  CORDIAL 


ILLS'  "THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO. 
IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  with  TINFOIL. 
WILLS'    "THREE    CASTLES"  TOBACCO.  —  There's  no 

sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia  aud  no  better  brand  than  the  'THREE 
C  \STLES  '  "— Vide  "The  Virginians."  Only  in  Packets  and  Cigarettes,  protected  by 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


J^LLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE   AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN    WATERS  "Absolutely  pure."— See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.— Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 
without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  an'd  Potass  Water. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.-Corks  branded  "  R.  Ellis  &  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 
bears  Trade  Mark. 

ELLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 
sale— R.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.   London  Agents— W.  BEST  S:  SONS. 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  

INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 

of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


D 


D INNEFORD'S   MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  aud  most  gentle 
Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


lYfUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  NEW    BOOKS.  —  See 

■i-VX  MUDIE  S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition.  Fresh  Copies  of  every  recent 
Work  of  general  interest  are  added  as  t lie  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided 
of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Rooks  ns  they  appear.  First-class  Subscription,  One  Guinea 
per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  required.  Book  Societies,  Town 
and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

TVTUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP  BOOKS.— 

H-*-  See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  SEPTEMBER.  New  Edition, 
now  rcadv.  This  Catalogue  contains  The  Lite  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Fanny  Kcmble's  Recol- 
lections, The  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley,  Life  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  Seelev's  Life  and  Time-  of  Stein, 
Hooker  B  Tour  in  Morocco,  and  many  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography.  Religion. 
Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure," and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  low,  it  current 
prices.  -  

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 
in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained. 

with  the  least  iW"iblc  d,  lav,  l,v  nil  S  nbers  1,.  MUIMF.'S  MANCIIKSTEH  LIBRARY. 

BARTON  ARCADE,  .MANCHESTER  (one  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudic's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street,   City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

rpiIE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,   307   Regent   Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  anv  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Hooks,  English.  Freneh,  ami  German,  immediately  on  pubaea'.iun.  Tiospectuses, 
with  Lists  ofXcw  Publications,  iiratis  aud  post  tree. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  olfercd  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Trices  may 
also  be  had  tree  on  application.  i 

BOO  TH'S.  CIIUKTON'S.  imiK. SOX'S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEYS  United  Libraries, 
307  Repent  Street,  near  the  Folytechnic.   

rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

A  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  Gd.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  : 
10,  74,  76,  76, 81,  88,  01,  102, 689,  and  771  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  33  Southampton  Street. 
Strand,  W.C. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MAIISTON.  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

WANDERINGS  in  the  WESTERN  LAND. 

By  A.  Pendakves  Vivian,  M.P.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Berstadt  and  the  Author,  and  3  Maps.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  18s. 

[.Vote  ready. 

UP  the  AMAZON  and  MADEIRA  RIVERS, 

through  BOLIVIA  and  FERU :  a  Journey  across  South  America.  By 
E  D.  MATHEWS.   Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  18s. 

[Just  ready. 


SPORTING    ADVENTURES  in 

WEST.   By  J.  M.  Mcbpht.    Demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Second  Edition  is  now  ready  of 

THE   LIFE  and  LETTERS  of 


the  FAR 

[Just  ready. 


MADAME 

BONAPARTE.   By  ErufcXE  L.  Dimer.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
"  This  extrnordinorv  chanter  in  the  Bonnpartc  chronicles."— Times. 
*•  No  inure  iutercstirig  book  bus  been  published  this  year."— Mayfair. 

KAFIRLAND  s  a  Ten  Months'  Campaign.  By 

F.  N.  Streatfield.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.        [Sow  ready. 


THREE   NEW  NOVELS. 

THE    AFGHAN     KNIFE  :  a  Novel.  By 

Robert  Armttage  Sterxdale,  Author  of  "  Seonee."   3  vols.  [Ready. 
"  The  fighting  is  described  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  and  the  love-making  with  all  the 
tenderness'of  ancxpert  The  novel  is  a  good  one." — itheimum. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  "  COMIN'  THRO'  THE 
RYE,"  &c. 

MY    LADY    GREEN    SLEEVES.  Third 

Edition.  5  vols.'  l$a»  ready. 

"  It  is  nearly  always  brfeht  and  amnsinj?."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Exceedingly  clever  and  diverting."_Courf  Journal. 

"  There  ore  some  very  intense  situations  in  the  third  volume,  and  these  arc  wrought  out  with 
unmistakable  Urainutic  force." — Scotsman. 


THE  TWO  MISS  FLEMMINGS. 

Author  of  "  Rare  Pale  Margaret."   3  vols. 

'*  The  work  of  one  who  knows  the  world  and  can  write."— Athenceu 


By  the 

[Ready. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


THE    LAST   AFGHAN   WAR.    From  the 

Papers  of  the  late  Major-General  Augustus  Abbott,  C.B.  (Bengal  Artillery), 
by  Charles  Rathbonb  Low,  F.R.G.S.  Demy  Svo.  14s. 
"  Thc-o  .iuurnnls  would  be  found  readable  at  any  time,  but  they  luive,  of  course,  a  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  DOjDment,**— Sftturokty  Review. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTOX,  SEARLE,  &  RIYINGTON, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  13S  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  pp.  550.  with  86  Plates,  21s. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College. 
LONDON :  J.  Si  A.  CHURCHILL. 

•"PHE    MUSEUM    of   WCARDY.  —  For  Views  see  TILE 

UriLDER  :  Ceiling  and  Roof  Decoration— Eleemosynary  Art— H  udders  fie  Id— Arch  xo- 
lojrieal  Societies— (lyp*um  in  Sussex— Manufacture  of  Concrete  Tubes— A  Famous  Ancient 
Arenal— Industrial  Exhibition.  Paris— Electricity  ns  Motive  Power— Brickmakers'  Meeting — 
New  Buildings,  &c.  4d.;  by  post.  4Jd.— 46  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

SAN  REMO  and  the  WESTERN  RIVIERA;  comprising 
Bordighera,  Mentone,  Monaco,  Eze,  Beaulieu,  Villefranche,  Nice,  Carabacel, 
Cimiez,  Cannes,  Porto  Muurizio,  Diano  Marina,  Alasao,  Verezzi,  Finalmarina,  Noli, 
Monte  Grosso,  Arenzano,  Pegli,  Cornigliano,  Genoa,  and  other  Towns — climatically 
and  medically  considered.  By  Arthur  Bill  Hassall,  M.D.  Loud.  Founder  of  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
Just  published,  ftp.  8vo.  5s. 

pOEMS  and  SONNETS.     By  II  a  relet  Stockall. 

London  :  SisrPKi.v,  Marshall,  Si  Co. 

SLR  ROWLAND  HILL,  K.C.B. 
Picture  boards,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  2d. 

QIR  ROWLAND  HILL:  a  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketch, 

with  Records  of  the  Family  to  which  he  belonged.  By  Eliezek  Edwards,  Author  of 
•  Records  of  Birmingham." 

Frederick  Warse  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

Second  F.dition,  revised,  with  Additions,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  Zs.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s  id. 

A  [AXXKKS  and  TONE  of  GOOD  SOCIETY ;  or,  Solecisms 

to  be  avoided  :  a  Book  of  "  Rules  and  Reference."  By  A  Member  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy. 

Frederick  Warms  &  Co..  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. ;  post  free,  2s.  9<L 

SOCIETY  SMALL-TALK  ;  or,  What  to  Say  and  When  to 

^  Say  It.  By  A  Member  or  tub  Aristocracy,  Author  of  "  Manners  and  Tone  of 
Good  Society." 

"  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  place  before  the  public  in  a  light,  bright,  sketchy  manner,  su"- 
gestions  for  the  making  of  society  small-talk." 

Frederick  Warne  St  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 

WAKNE'S  LEGAL  HANDBOOKS. 
Cloth,  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  2d. 

LANDLORDS,  TENANTS,  and  LODGERS.    Bv  Charles 
E.  Baker.  Author  of  "  Wills  and  the  Law  of  Administration." 
Contexts  :  Who  may  Let— What  may  be  Let— How  to  Let— Landlords— Tenants— Lodgers 
-Rent— Taxes— Repairs—Fixtures— Farms— Termination  of  the  Tenancy—Stamp  Duties— 
chapter  of  Forms,  &c, 

Frederick  Witn  S:  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Price  Gd. 

A  SIMPLE  CREED :  the  Confession  of  One  who  has  Ceased 

to  be  a  Christian. 
London  :  C.  Watts,  81  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *'  LADY  GRIZEL." 
THE  HON".   LEWIS  WINGFIELD'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

MY  LORDS  OF  STROGUE, 

Is  ready  at  every  Library,  3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

"The  reader  will  follow  with  ea?er  interest  this  touching  romance."—  Vanity  Fair. 

"  Mr.  WingfieW  has  produced  a  historical  novel  which  (5  an  adffiirable  bfending  of  dramatic 
effect  and  .idclitv  to  actual  events.  The  ideas  acquired  by  close  study  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
vigorous  i  illumination,  are  transformed  into  living  realities."—  World. 

'■  The  personages  in  this  book  are  drawn  with  consummate  power,  and  there  have  been 
few  novels  of  recent  years  more  distinguished  by  conscientious  care  and  elaboration  in  the 
treatment  of  a  worthy  subject."— Daily  Telegraph, 

"  A  novel  of  a  high  order  of  merit  One  of  the  best  fictions  of  the  day."— Athcnazum.  m 

"An  admirably  written  and  well  conceived  novel.  Mr.  vVrngfield  has  exercised  rare  dis« 
crimination  ;  he  has  not  only  read  but  ussnnilateil,  not  only  drawn  bat  created." 

Home  yews. 


NEW    NOVEL    AT    ALL  LIBRARIES. 

IN  TWO  YEARS'  TIME.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo. 


NEW   NOVEL   AT   ALL  LIBRARIES. 
MISS  ETHEL  COXON'S 

MONSIEUR  LOVE.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

*'  There  is  a  brightness  and  freshness  about  the  book  which  never  foils  nor  flags.  There  is  a 
clear  conception  of  character  ;  and  there  is  constantly  visible  a  resolutiou  to  draw  from  nature 
and  not  from  those  conventional  types  which  are  the  stuck  in  trad,  of  the  ordinal?  novelist." 

World. 

"  A  new  aspirant  for  literary  fame  has  appeared  on  the  scene  and  scored  a  decided  success. 
Miss  Coxon  has  written  a  charming  novel.  The  plot,  style,  diction,  and  pathos  have  all  a 
freshness  and  originality  which  we  rarely  meet  with."— Morning  1'ost. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  SUCCESS  AND  HOW  HE  WON  IT/ 
ERNST  WERNER'S 

NO  SURRENDER.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

"  Herr  Werner  by  this  novel  has  established  his  claim  to  rank  with  those  very  few  writers  of 
fiction  whose  works  are,  or  should  be,  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  of  cultivation  throughout 
Europe."—  Graphic. 

"*  No  Surrender '  deserves  the  very  warmest  commendation;  audit  is  so  thoroughly  well 
written  that  the  render  who  puts  it  down  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  yet  hot  know 
how  clever  it  is  ;  but  if  it  be  compared  with  the  numberless  other  attempts  at  novel-writing, 
the  difference  becomes  clear  enough."—  Vanity  Fair. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT." 
Immediately,  at  all  Libraries, 

MADGE   DUNRAVEN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Dark  Colleen,"  &c.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


KIRKES'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth  Edition,  revised,  post  8vo.  with  400  Illustrations,  14s. 

KIRKES'S   HANDBOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY.  By 

W.  Morrant  Baker,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Thysiology  and  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children. 

The  Chapters  on  the  Structural  and  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Human 
Body,  the  Elementary  Tissues,  the  Relation  of  Life  to  other  Forces,  and  on 
Generation  and  Development,  have  been  wholly  or  in  great  part  re-written  ; 
and  the  text  has  been  mnch  altered  in  many  others,  especially  the  Chapters 
on  the  Blood,  Circulation,  Respiration,  Digestion,  and  the  Nervous  System. 

About  200  New  Illustrations,  many  of  them  from  Original  Drawings,  have 
been  added. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

FREE-TRADE  IN  LAND. 

By  JOSEPH  KAY,  M.A.,  Q.C 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Author  of  "  The  Law  relating  to  Shipmasters  and  Seamen." 
Edited  by  his  WIDOW. 
With  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P. 

"  The  production  of  a  thoughtful,  diligent  student,  and  of  an  earnest  liberal-minded  poli- 
tician Wc  are  bound  to  admit,  alter  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Kay's  Work,  that  we  nave 

nothing  to  subtract  from  it.  Mr.  Kay  is  always  just,  and  although  be  is  enthusiastic,  he  is 
accurate. "  —  A  cademy. 

,  C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 

Just  published,  small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  BROOK: 

A  Poem. 

By   SOPHIA    LYDIA  WALTERS, 

Author  of  "A  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book." 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  4s.  cd. 

(CONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

^J^U2($™8$?1  °r!?I"!3'         ,hdr  SWCiflC  TrCatmCnt      Df'  CHURCHILL'S 
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13  Great  Marlborough  street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"  Thie  interesting  novel  will  add  another  wreath  to  Mrs.  Froser's  literary  fame.   The  plot  ie 
deeply  interesting,  the  characters  life-like,  and  the  incidents  startling. "—Court  Journal. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Desart,  Author  of  "  Kelverdale."   Second  Edition,  3  vols. 
"  A  very  lively  book,  the  best  that  Lord  Desart  has  written.    His  humour,  vivacity,  and 
"Witty  comparisons,  make  his  pages  sparkle,  and  give  the  reader  many  a  pleasant  laugh." 

Athenaium* 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author 

of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"A  clever  and  readable  novels—Sunday  Times. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  Sic.   3  vols. 
"A carefully-written  book;  thoughtful,  pleasant,  and  high  toned. "—Athenceum. 

RECORDS  of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Eecommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.  3  vols.  [.Vert  week. 


TRUBNER   &   CO.'S  LIST. 

THE  LIGHT  of  ASIA  ;  or,  the  Great  Renun- 

ciation  (Mahabhinishlu-amana) :  being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama, 
Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of  Buddhism  (as  told  in  verse  by  an  Indian 
Buddhist).  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  C.S.I.  Small  crown  8vo. 
pp.  xvi. — 241,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. ;  sewed,  6s. 

THE  LETTERS  of  the  YOUNGER  PLINY. 

Literally  Translated  by  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Post 
8vo.  pp.  x. — 390,  cloth,  5s. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  JACOB  ABRAHAM 
FRANKLIN  TRUST-FUND. 

RELIGION,  NATURAL  and  REVEALED 


a  Series  of  Progressive  Lessons  for  Jewish  Youth, 
8vo.  pp.  xii.— 5296,  cloth,  3s. 


By  N.  S.  Joseph.  Crown 


THE  COMING  ERA.  By  Alexander  C  alder, 

Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Author  of  "  The  Man  of 
the  Future."   Demy  8vo.  pp.  422,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

WATER  ANALYSIS :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By  I.  A.  Wanklyn  and  E.  T.  Chapman. 
Fifth  Edition,  by  I.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.  &c.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  192, 
cloth,  5s. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS  :  its  Dangers  and  its 

Detection.  By  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  A.M.,  M.D.  (Harvard).  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
si.— 312,  cloth,  10s. 


LONDON  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

WORKS   RELATING  TO  AFGHANISTAN  AND 
THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  QUESTION. 

THE  CABUL  INSURRECTION  of  1841-42. 

(Revised  and  Corrected  from  Lieut.  Eyre's  Original  Manuscript).  By  Major- 
General  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.  Edited  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson, 
C.S.I.  Crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  9a. 

ENGLAND    and    RUSSIA  in  CENTRAL 

ASIA.  By  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Life 
of  Yakoob  Beg  of  Kashgar."  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Appendices  and  2  Maps  (one 
Map  being  the  latest  Russian  Official  Map  of  Central  Asia),  36s. 

A  HISTORY  of  AFGHANISTAN,  from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  War  of  1878.  By  Colonel  G.  B. 
Malleson.  C.S.I. ,  Author  of  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Native  States  of 
India,"  "  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,"  &c.   8vo.  with  Map,  18s. 

HISTORY  of  the  WAR  in  AFGHANISTAN. 

By  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye.  New  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  26s. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  through  the 

PROVINCE  of  KHORASSAN  and  on  the  N.W.  FRONTIER  of  AFGHAN- 
ISTAN In  1S75.  By  Colonel  C.  M.  Macgregor,  C.S.I.,  CLE.,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  24s. 

THE  RUSSIAN   OFFICIAL  MAP  of 

CENTRAL  ASIA.  Compiled  in  accordance  with  the  Discoveries  and  Sur- 
veys of  Russian  Staff  Officers,  up  to  the  close  of  1877.   Cloth  case,  14s. 


LONDON :  WM.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NOTICE.— Ready  this  day,  in  one  handsome  vol.  8vo.  12s. 

DON  GARCIA  IN  ENGLAND: 

Scenes  and  Characters  from  English  Life. 

By  GEORGE  WINDLE  SANDYS. 

Contents  :  Montazgo— Bewleigh  Towers  —  Daleham  Mills  —  Oxford  —  Eversleigh 
Hall— London. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &  CO.,  31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


31  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  September  13,  1879. 


SAMUEL   TINSLEY  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  NEWEST  WORKS  OF  FICTION  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

HER    FRIEND    LAURENCE.     By  Frank 

Lee  Benedict,  Author  of  "  St.  Simon's  Niece,"  &c.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
The  Scotsman  Bays  :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  a  clever  book,  of  which  the  literary  workmanship  is 
more  than  creditable,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  and  intensified  to  the  close." 

LYNTON  ABBOTT'S  CHILDREN :  a  Novel. 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

The  Daily  News  says :  "  It  may  be  a  first,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  youne;  book.  It  is 
peculiar,  in  some  passages  painful,  but  it  is  written  out  of  a  full  mind,  and  it  is  distinctly 
original  and  masterful  over  the  attention  of  the  reader  a  very  remarkable  book." 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  It  is  written  with  simplicitv  and  finish  of  style,  and  displays  excep- 
tional power  in  the  conception  and  delineation  of  widely  different  types  of  character. 

THE  MASTER  of  REDLEAF.  By  Elizabeth 

A.  Meriwether.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  '*  There  is  variety  and  sensation  enough  in  the  story  to  satisfy  an>y 
rcusoimble  lover  of  excitement." 

The  Saturday  Review  says  :  "  The  lovers  of  harrowing  events  and  Incidents  will  certainly 
find  plenty  to  interest  them  in  *  The  Master  of  Redleaf.'   From  the  fir6t  words  of  the  character 

who  tells  the  story  to  the  last  fatal  scene  in  the  tomb  of  a  nameless  race,  there  is  no  pause 

in  the  excitement  May  be  not  uninstructtve." 

A  TIGER  LILY.    By  L.  C.  Mervyn.    2  vols. 

price  21s. 

HIS  WIFE.   By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby,  Author  of 

"  Com mon- Sense,"  **  Kate  Kennedy,"  &c.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Mrs.  Newby  tells  her  story  with  so  much  artistic  feeling,  and  works  tx> 
judiciously  up  to  the  catastrophe,  that  this  fundamental  defect  of  improbability  is  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  nnd  certainly  very  little  impairs  the  interest  or  attraction  of  the  tale." 

The1  Graphic  says :  "  Mrs.  Newby  s  tale  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  is  told  with  no  little  spirit  and 
ability." 

MY  COUSIN  PERCY. 

Leqh.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


By  Crocus  Forster 

[T/usday. 


MONKSFORD  :  a  Tale  of  Much  Talking.  By 

the  Author  of  "  Wise  as  a  Serpent,"  "  Wife  or  Slave,"  &c.  3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 


[This  day. 


SOME  DAY  or  OTHER. 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


By  Jane  M.  Kippen. 

[This  day. 


Each  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS  COLOMBE.  By 

Gina  Rose,  Author  of  "  Sorrentina."  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  HEIRESS,  NOT  the  WOMAN.  By 

Allan  Grant.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

WHO  WAS   SHE  ?    By  Effie  A.  Clarke. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  CROWN  of  VIRTUE;  and  other  Poems. 

By  Francis  Cliffe.   Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

EGYPT  UNDER  ISMAIL  PASHA.  Being 

some  Chapters  of  Contemporary  History.  Edited  by  Blanchard  Jerrold. 
Large  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

THE  VIKING.    By  M.  R.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Scotsman.—"  Altogether  '  The  Viking '  is  both  a  wholesome  and  a  very  readable  book." 

THE   LAST   of  the   KERDRECS.  By 

William  Mlnturn,  Author  of  "  Travels  West."   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

A  GREAT   LADY.     From  the  German  of 

Dewall.   Translated  by  Louise  Harrison.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

OUR   PUBLIC    OFFICES:   Embodying  an 

Account  of  the  Disclosure  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  and  the  Unre- 
vealed  Secret  Treaty  of  May  31,  1S78.  By  Charles  Marvin,  fonuerly  of  the 
Foreign  Office.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

HOW  I  VOLUNTEERED  for  the  CAPE  : 

being  a  Short  Account  of  Eight  Months'  Sen-ice  with  the  Frontier  Light 
Horse.  By  T.  E.  Fknn.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 
The  A  thenccum  says :  "  Mr.  Fcnn  deserves  to  be  thanked  for  his  simple  yet  instructive  nar- 
rative of  personal  experiences."  __   .. .  . 

The  t/ravhic  says  :  "  The  rnttlins  journal  of  a  vounc  En?h<h  volunteer  May  be  com- 
mended alike  to  those  who  w.mld  <l.i  likewise  and  to  the  tamer _  souls  who  prefer  repose  at 
home,  not  only  for  many  a  useful  hint  and  vivid  sketch  ot  camp  lift  in  the  V  cldt,  but  for  ltd 
rough  and  ready  but  sagacious  comments. '\ 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &  CO.,  31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

ri'BUSHED  BY 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

By  the  Rev.  ALEX.  MACKAY,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

1.  MANUAL    of   MODERN    GEOGRAPHY,  Mathematical, 

Physical,  ana  Political  ;  on  a  New  Plan.   7th  Thousand,  revised,  6SS  i>|>.  7s.  6d. 

2.  ELEMENTS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  42ud  Thousand. 

revised,  300  pp.  3s. 

3.  OUTLINES  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  122nd  Thousand, 

rcTiited.  US  pp.  Is.  * 

4.  THE  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.    Intended  as  an 

Intermediate  Book  between  the  Author  s  "  Outlines  of  Geography  "  and  "  Elements  of 
Geography."   Filth  Edition,  revised.  224  pp.  2». 

5.  FIRST  STEPS  in  GEOGRAPHY.    G9th  Thousand,  revised, 

pp.  sewed,  4d.  ;  cloth,  6<1. 

6.  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  3d. 

HISTORICAL  CLASS-BOOKS. 

of  EUROPE. 


By  the 


1.  EPITOME    of    ALISON'S  HISTORY 

Sixteenth  Edition,  604  pp.  7a.  6d. 

2.  THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES. 

Rev.  James  WHITS.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Index,  Gs. 

3.  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  Earliest  Times.    By  the 

Same.   Fifth  Edition,  with  Index,  6s. 

4.  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Close 

of  the  India  Company's  Government.  With  an  Epitome  of  Subscauent  Events.  By 
John  Clauk  Maushmas,  C.S.I.  568  pp.  bs.  (id. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  ENGLISH  PROSE  COMPOSITION :  a  Practical  Manual 

for  Use  in  Schools.   By  J  a  •  .  -  Ct'ltRIE,  M.A.   Thirty-second  Thousand,  Is.  6d. 
AS  ETYMOLOGICAL  AXD  PRONOUNCING 

2.  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Includ- 

inc  a  very  Copious  Selection  of  Scientific,  Technical,  and  other  Terms  and  Phrases. 
Designed  for  lite  bo  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the  Rev.  James  STORMONTH.  The 
Pronunciation  carefully  revised  by  the  Her.  I*.  H.  PHBLP,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  TOG  pp.  7s.  Gd. 

3.  THE   SCHOOL  ETYMOLOGICAL    DICTIONARY  and 

WORD-BOOK.  By  the  Same.  260  pp.  Ss. 

4.  THE  HANDY  SCHOOL   DICTIONARY.     For  Use  in 

Elementary  Schools,  and  as  a  Pocket  Reference  Dictionary.  By  the  Same.  268  pp. 
price  9d. 

CLASSICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

1.  ADITUS   FACILIORES.  An  Easy  Latin  Construing  Book, 

with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  A.  W.  POTTS,  M.  A., LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Daesell, 
M.A.   Fourth  Edition,  3«.  Gd. 

2.  ADITUS  FACILIORES   GRAECI.    An  Easy  Greek  Con- 

itruing  Book,  with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  the  Same  Authors.   Second  Edition,  3s. 

&  A  PARALLEL  SYNTAX.    Greek  and  Latin  for  Beginners, 

with  Exercises:  and  a  Greek  Vocahulary.  By  the  Rev.  IlEnuKUT  W.  Sneyd- 
Kynmcuslky,  LL.M.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

4.  PRACTICAL  RUDIMENTS  of  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE ; 

or,  Latin  Forms  and  English  Roots.  By  John  Ross,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  164  pp. 
price  Is.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S..&C. 

1.  INTRODUCTORY    TEXT-BOOK  of  GEOLOGY.  With 

Illustrations  and  Glossarial  Index.   Eleventh  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK   of    GEOLOGY.  Descriptive 

ns  ~ 

a    Handy    Outline  of 


and  Industrial.  With  Entrravings  and  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  7s.  6d.  ' 

THE   CRUST  of  the  EARTH: 

Geology.   Sixth  Edition,  Is. 

INTRODUCTORY    TEXT-BOOK    of   PHYSICAL  GEO- 

GRAPH  Y.   Ninth  Edition,  with  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations,  2s.  cd. 


5.  ADVANCED      TEXT-BOOK  of 

GRAPIIY.  Second  Edition,  with  Encravines,  is. 


PHYSICAL  GEO- 


ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOGRAPHY  and  PHYSICAL  GEO- 

GRAPIIY.   With  cTpre<a  reference  to  the  In-trnrtions  recently  i-sucd  bv  the  Science 

l'£^&^&,%t%%:i£,^iiM*AX'u'-D-  'J*eWh  vfomi  with 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ZOOLOGY  AND 
PAL/EON  TO  LOGY. 

By  ITEXRY  ALLEYXT.  NICHOLSON,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  &c. 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

1.  A  MANUAL  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  With 

a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principle*  of  Zoology.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  816  pp.  with      Engravings,  n- . 

2.  TEXT-BOOK  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Third 

Edition,  enlarged,  with  138  Engravings,  6s. 

8.  INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the 

Uee  of  Junior  Classes.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  3s. 


MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD'S 
EDUCATIONAL   WORKS— continued. 


4.  OUTLINES  of   NATURAL    HISTORY,  for   Beginners ; 

heing  Descriptions  of  a  Progressive  Series  of  Zoological  Types.  Second  Edition,  with 
I>2  Engravings,  Is.  6d. 

5.  A    MANUAL    of   PALEONTOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of 

Students.  With  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Palaeontology.  With, 
upwards  of  100  Engravings,  15a. 

6.  THE  ANCIENT  LIFE  HISTORY  of  the  EARTH:  an 

Outline  of  the  Principles  mid  Leading  Facts  of  Palceontological  Science.   With  a 
I  Index.    With  270  Engravings.  10s.  lid. 


Glossary  and  J 


MATHEMATICS,  &c. 


1.  PRIMER  of  GEOMETRY:  an  Easy  Introduction  to  the. 

Propositions  of  Euclid.  By  FitANCis  CUTHBEXITSOX,  M.A. ,  LL.D.  Third  Edition, 
price  is.  tid. 

2.  TREATISE  on  ARITHMETIC.    With  numerous  Exercises 

for  Teaching  in  Classes.   By  James  Watson.   Fcp.  Is. 

3.  THE  THEORY   of   ARITHMETIC.     By  David  Munn, 

F.S.S.E.,  Mathematical  Master,  Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh.   8vo.  pp.  294,  5s. 

CLASSICS   FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

1.  ANCIENT     CLASSICS     for     ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.   Complete  in  28  volumes,  each  2s.  6d. 

2.  FOREIGN     CLASSICS    for    ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.   Eight  volumes  are  now  published,  each  2s.  6d. 

3.  PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  William  Knight,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  ol 
St.  Andrews.   Vol.1.  [In  preparation. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  CATECHISM    of  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE.  By 

Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  "The  Book  of  the  Farm."  New  Edition, 
with  Engravings,  Is. 

2.  PROFESSOR    JOHNSTON'S    CATECHISM    of  Agri- 

cultural CHEMISTRY.  New  Edition,  revised  and  extended,  by  ClIAItLES  A. 
CAMEltON,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.I.,  S:c.   With  Engravings,  Is. 

3.  PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON'S  ELEMENTS  of  AGRICUL- 

TURAL CHEMISTRY  and  GEOLOGY.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  present  time,  by  Charles  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.I.,  ic.  Fcp. 
price  6s.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  of   BOTANY,   Anatomical  and  Physiological. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Witlv 
numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 


45  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH  ;  37  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 
LONDON. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


This  day  is  published. 

DAVID  LESLIE :  a '  Story  of  the  Afghan 

Frontier.  By  S.  S.  Thohburn,  Author  of  "  Bannu  ;  or,  Our  Afgb.au  Fron- 
tier."  2  vols,  post  Syo.  17s. 

"For  the  mere  amusement  it  affords  the  hook  is  to  be  admired  ;  while,  looking  at  it  ns  a 
medium  of  imparting  information,  the  reader  must  admit  that  rarely  have  valuable  politic  til 

leesons  been,  more  pleasantly  conveyed  '  David  Leslie  '  is  an  excellent  novel." 

Atheweum, 

DELICIA.    By  the  Author  of  "  Miss  Molly," 

Sic.   New  Edition  (Fourth),  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

"  Delicia  is  one  of  those  womanly  portraits  that  can  be  drawn  only  by  a  high-minded  writer. 
The  story  will  repay  the  reader's  trouble,  and  we  hope  it  is  an  uugury  of  other  successes." 

Athaueum, 

in 

AN  ACCOMPLISHED  GENTLEMAN.  By 

Julian-  Sturgis,  Author  of  "  John-a-Dreams."  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo. 
price  7s.6d. 

"  A  pleasant  and  pretty  story.1'— Saiurrlay  Review. 

u  The  volume  contains  a  pretty  love  story  gracefully  told  The  sketches  are  rcmar'Koblo 

for  diversity,  nicety  of  discrimination,  originality  of  conception,  delicacy  of  touch,  strokes  uf 
wit.  and  liumour ;  and  the  descriptions  are  marvels  of  minute  elaboration  and  brill  inn;: 
colouring." — Illustrated  London  News. 

•*  With  all  its  poetical  refinement  of  tone,  and  inspirations  of  cultivation  and  art-worship, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  the  book."—  Times. 


THE   HOUSE   of  LYS  ;  One  Book  of  its 

History  :  a  Tale.  By  Major-General  W.  G.  Hamlet,  late  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  Author  of  "Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty?"  Second  Edition,  2  v«is. 
post  8vo.  17s. 

"  The  story  is  admirably  told  throughout,  nnd  in  particular  the  love  passages  are  excellent. 
In  short,  what  with  fun,  love,  and  adventure,  there  is  no  flagging  in  the  book  from  first  to* 

last."— Saturday  Review. 

"  A  bright  genial  story  Neither  in  the  incidents  nor  in  the  portrayal  of  character  is 

there  exasperation  or  improbability,  though  the  former  are  varied  and  interesting,  and  the 
latter  full  of  humour,  observation,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  book  is  extremely 
pleasant  reading."— Daily  News. 


In  a  fow  days  will  be  published. 


COUSINS.    By  L.  B.  Walford.  Author  of 


"  Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his  Life,"  "  Pauline,"  &c. 
1  vol. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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A  SURE  GUIDE  TO  A  GOOD  HANDWRITING. 


THE    OLDEST    AND    BEST  COPY-BOOKS. 

FOR  BOARD  SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

DARNELLS  COPY-BOOKS 

After  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  of  public  favour,  are  everywhere  acknowledged  as 
the  Best  for  simplicity  and  thoroughness.    They  are  adapted  to  the  New 
Educational  Code,  and  are  used  in  nearly  all  the  best  Schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 


ADVANTAGES    OF  THE 

I.  It  is  the  production  of  an  experienced  Schoolmaster. 


SYSTEM. 


II.  It  gradually  advances  from  the  Simple  Stroke  to  a  superior  Small  Hand. 

III.  The  assistance  given  in  the  Primal  Lesson  is  reduced  as  the  learner  progresses,  until  all 

guidance  is  safely  withdrawn. 

IV.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  copies  secure  attention,  and  prevent  the  pupils  copying  their 

own  writing,  as  in  books  with  single  head-lines. 
V.  The  system  insures  the  progress  of  the  learner,  and  greatly  lightens  the  labours  of  the  teacher. 

DARNELL'S  LARGE  POST  COPY-BOOKS. 

Sixteen  Numbers,  each  6d.  The  first  Ten  of  which  have  on  every  alternate  line  appropriate  and  carefully- 
written  copies  in  Pencil-coloured  Ink,  to  be  first  written  over  and  then  imitated,  the  remaining  numbers 
Laving  Black  Head-lines  for  imitation  only,  the  whole  gradually  advancing  from  a  simple  stroke  to  a  superior 
small  hand. 


Xo. 
1. 
2. 
3, 
5. 
G. 


ELEMENTARY  (Strokes,  &c.) 

SINGLE  LETTERS. 

4.  LARGE  TEXT  (Short  Words). 

TEXT,  LARGE  TEXT,  and  FIGURES. 

ROUND  TEXT,  CAPITALS,  and  FIGURES. 


No. 

7.  TEXT,  ROUND,  and  SMALL. 

8,  9,  10.  TEXT,  ROUND,  SMALL,  and  FIGURES. 
11,  12.  ROUND,  SMALL,  and  FIGURES. 

13,  14.  ROUND  and  SMALL. 
15,  1G.  SMALL  HAND. 


DARNELL'S  FOOLSCAP  COPY-BOOKS. 


Twenty-four  Numbers,  oblong,  each  3d. ;  or  superior 
No. 

1.  ELEMENTARY  (Strokes,  &c.) 

2.  SINGLE  LETTERS. 

3.  4.  LARGE  TEXT  (Short  Words). 

5.  TEXT,  LARGE  TEXT,  and  FIGURES. 
G.  TEXT,  ROUND,  and  CAPITALS. 

7.  ROUND,  SMALL,  and  FIGURES. 

8.  TEXT,  ROUND,  and  FIGURES. 


paper,  marble  covers,  each  4d.    On  the  same  plan. 
No.  ' 

9.  ROUND,  SMALL,  and  FIGURES. 
10,  11.  ROUND  and  SMALL. 
12,  13,  15.  ROUND,  SMALL,  and  FIGURES. 
14.  ROUND  and  SMALL. 
16  to  20.  SMALL  HAND. 
21.  ORNAMENTAL  IIANDS. 
22  to  24.  LADIES'  ANGULAR  WRITING. 


No. 
1. 
2. 

3, 
5. 


DARNELL'S  UNIVERSAL  COPY-BOOKS. 


Sixteen  Numbers,  each  2d. 


ELEMENTARY. 

SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  LETTERS. 
4.  LARGE  TEXT  (Short  Words). 
TEXT,  LARGE  TEXT,  and  FIGURES. 


G.  TEXT,  ROUND,  CAPITALS,  and  FIGURES. 


On  the  same  plan. 
No. 

7.  TEXT,  ROUND,  and  SMALL. 

S,  9,  10.  TEXT,  ROUND,  SMALL,  and  FIGURES. 
11,  12.  ROUND,  SMALL,  and  FIGURES. 
13,  14.  ROUND  and  SMALL. 
15,  1G.  SMALL  HAND. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN, 
EDUCATIONAL  ^TJBLXSSIEI^S, 

WEST  CORNER,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 


September  13, 1879.]  The  Saturday  Keview. 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS'  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

Complete  Catalogues  of  upu-ards  of  480  Educational  Books  of  all  kinds  sent  post  free  on  application. 


BIBLIOTHECA  CLASSICA. 

A  Series  of  G  rock  ond  Latin  Authors,  with  English  Notes. 
Edited  bv  Eminent  Scholars,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ute  G.  I.ONU.  M  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge:  mid  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  Maci.kaxk.  M.A., 
Head-Master  of  King  Edward's  School.  Bath.  8vo. 

yESCHYLUS.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised, "iss.  {Xow  read}/. 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS.    By  G.  Long, 

M.A.     4  Vols.  £3  is.     Vol.1.,  1G3.;  Vol.11.,  14s. ;  Vol. 

LTX.1GS.1  Vol.  IV.,  18s. 

DEMOSTHENES.  By  R.  Whiston,  M.A., 

late  Head-Master  of  Rochester  Grammar  School.  2  vols, 
each  16a. 

EURIPIDES.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

3  rob.  each  16a. 

HOMER.    Vol.  I.  ILIAD  I. — XII.,  with 

Introduction.  By  F.  A.  Paley.  M.A.  12s.  Vol.  II.,  lis. 

HERODOTUS.    By  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakes- 

ley,  B.D.  3  vols.  32s. 

HESIOD.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  10s.  6d. 
HORACE.     By  Rev.  A.  J.  Maclean, 

M.A.  Revised  by  George  Long,  M.A.  16s. 

JUVENAL  and  PERSIUS.     By  Rev. 

A.  J.  Macleaxe,  M.A.  Revised  by  G.  Long.  12s. 

PLATO.     By  W.  H.  Thomson,  D.D., 

Master  of  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  I.  PHAE- 
DRUS.  7s.  Gd.   Vol.  II.  GEOKGIAS,  7s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.    By  Rev.  F.  H.  Blaydes, 

M.A.  Vol.  I.,  ISs.  CONTEXTS:  (Edipus  Tyrannus— 
CEdijms  Coloneus — Antigone. 

SOPHOCLES.  — PHILOCTETES, 

ELECTRA,  TRACHLS1AE.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

Un  thepress. 

TACITUS. — The  ANNALS.   By  the  Rev. 

P.  Fkost.  ISs. 

TERENCE.   By  E.  St.  J.  Parry,  M.A. 

Price  18s. 

VERGIL.  By  the  late  J.  Conington,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford.  Vol.  I. ,  Third  Edition,  12s. 
Vol.  II.,  Third  Edition,  lis.  Vol.  III.,  Second  Edition, 
price  lis.  • 

Uniform  with  above. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  J.  W.  Donaldson",  D.D.  Third  Edition,  14s. 

A  COMPLETE  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

By  J.  W.  Doxaldsox,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  16s. 


AN  ATLAS  of  CLASSICAL  GEOGRA- 

FHY.  Twenty-four  Maps  by  W.  Hcgiies  and  George 
Loxg,  M.  a.  New  Edition,  with  Coloured  Outlines,  imp. 
8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

London  :  WHITTAKER  8c  Co. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL   SERIES  OF 
CLASSICAL  AUTHORS. 

A  Series  of  Classical  Texts.  Annotated  by  well-known 
Scholars,  with  a  special  View  to  the  requirements  of 
"Upper  Forms  in  Public  Schools  or  University  Students. 
Small  8vo. 

ARISTOPHANES'  PAX.  ByF.  A.  Paley, 

M.A.   4s.  Gd. 

ARISTOPHANES'  ACHARNIANS.  By 

F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

ARISTOPHANES'  FROGS.    By  F.  A. 

Paley,  M.A.  4s.  Gd. 

CICERO'S    LETTERS   to  ATTICUS. 

Book  I.  By  A.  Pketob,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'    ORATIONS  against 

the  LAW  of  LEPTIXES.  By  B.  W.  Beatsox,  M.A.  Gs. 

DEMOSTHENES'  de  FALSA  LEGA- 

TIONE.  By  the  late  R.  SniLLETO,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  Gs. 

PLATO'S    APOLOGY  of  SOCRATES 

and  CRITO.  By  W.  Wagxer,  Ph.D.  New  Edition, 
Revised,  4s.  6d. 

PLATO'S  PH.EDO.   By  W.  Wagxer, 

Ph.D.  5s.  Gd. 

PLATO'S  PROTAGORAS.  By  W.  Vyayte, 

M  A..  Ph.D.  Second  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

PLAUTUS'  TRINUMMUS.  By  Wilhelm 

Wagsee,  Ph.D.  Second  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

PLAUTUS'  AULULARIA.   Bv  W. 

Wagxer,  Ph.D.  Second  Edition,  Rewritten,  4s.  6d. 

PLAUTUS'   MENAECIIMEI.    By  W. 

Wagxer,  Ph.D.  4s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES'  TRACHLNLE.    By  A. 

Pretor,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

TERENCE.  By  Wilhelm  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

Price  10s.  Gd. 

THEOCRITUS.    With  Latin  Notes.  By 

F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Corrected  and 
Enlarged,  Is.  6d. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

A  Scries  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  with  English  Notes. 
Edited  by  Eminent  Scholars.  Especially  adapted  for  use 
in  Public  and  Grammar  Schools.   Fcp.  6vo. 

O/ESAR  de  BELLO  GALLICO.  By 

George  Long,  M.A.  5s.  tid. 

CAESAR  de  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books 

I  III.  For  Junior  Classes.  By  G.  Loxa,  M.A.  2s.  Gd. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,    and  PRO- 

PERTIUS.  Selected  Poems.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Wratis- 
LAW  and  F.  N.  Sutton,  B.A.  3s.  6d. 

CICERO:   de   SENECTUTE,  de  AMI- 

CITIA.  and  Select  Epistles.  By  George  Long,  M.A. 
New  Edition,  4s.  Gd. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.   By  Rev.  J.  F. 

Macmichael,  Head-Master  of  the  Grainmnr  School, 
Ripon.   2s.  Gd. 

HOMER:  ILIAD.  Books  I. — XII.  Edited 

by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  Gs.  Gd. 

HORACE.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

price  Gs.  Gd. ;  or  in  2  Parts,  each  3s.  6d. 

JUVENAL :  Sixteen  Satires  (expurgated). 

By  II e r m ax  Prior,  M.A. ,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  4s.  Gd. 

MARTIAL.    Select  Epigrams.    By  F.  A. 

Paley,  M.A.,  and  W.  II.  Stone.  6s.  Gd. 

OVID"S  FASTI.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

price  5s. 

SALLUST,     CATILINA,  and  JU- 

GURTIIA.  By  George  Loxg,  M.A.  5s. 

TACITUS:    GERMANIA  and  AGRI- 

COLA.  By  Rev.  P.  Frost,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  3s.  Gd. 

VIRGIL:  BUCOLICS,  GEORGICS,  and 

-ENEID.    Books  I  IV.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard, 

D.C.L.  Abridged  from  Professor  Coxixgtox's  Edition. 
Price  5s.  6d. 

THE  BUCOLICS  and  GEORGICS. 

1  vol.  3s. 

VIRGIL:   ^ENEID.     Books  V.  — XII. 

Abridged  from  Professor  Coxixgtox's  Edition,  by  H. 
Nettleshii'.  and  W.  Wagxer,  Ph.D.  5s.  6d.  Books  V. 
and  VI.,  separate,  2s.  6d. 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS.  By  the  late 

J.  F.  Macmichael.  5s. 

XENOPHON'S  CYROPyEDIA.  ByG.M. 

Gorham,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 6s. 

XENOPHON'S   MEMORABILIA.  By 

Rev.  P.  Feost,  M.A.  4s.  Gd. 

Uniform  with  the  Series. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  in  GREEK. 

With  English  Notes  and  Preface,  Synopsis,  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  By  the  late  J.  F.  Macmicuael.  Fcp. 
8vo.  730  pp.  7s.  6d. 

A    GRAMMAR-SCHOOL    ATLAS  of 

CLASSICAL   GEOGRAPHY.    Ten  Coloured  Maps, 
selected  from  the  larger  Atlas.  Imp.  8vo.  5s. 
London  :  Whittaker,  &  Co. 

AUXILIA  LATINA:  a  Series  of  Pro- 

gressive  Latin  Exercises.   By  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley,  M.A., 
Assistant- Master  at  the  Somerset  College,  Bath. 
Fart  I — Accidence,  Is.  Gd.   Fart  II.,  23. 

LATIN  PROSE  LESSONS.  By  Alfred 

J.  Church,  M.A..  Head- Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Retford.   New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

LATIN  EXERCISES,  GRAMMAR 

PAPERS,  and  HINTS  for  JUNIOR  CLASSES.  By 
T.  Collins.  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  the  Latin  School, 
Newport,  Salop.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

SCALA  GRyECA  :  a  Series  of  Elementary 

Greek  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Davis,  M.A.,  Hcad- 
Master  of  Tamworth  Grammar  School,  and  the  late 
R.  W.  Baddeley,  M.A.  Third  Edition, fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

GREEK  VERSE  COMPOSITION,  for 

the  use  of  Fublic  School?  and  Private  Students.  Being  a 
revised  Edition  of  the  "  Greek  Verses  of  Shrewsbury 
School."  By  G.  Feestox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Mugdalene 
College.  Crown  6vo.  4s.  Gd. 

By  the  late  Rev.  P.  FROST,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

ECLOGyE   LATINJ3 ;  or,  First  Latin 

Reading-Book.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Dictionary. 
Kew  Edition,  2s.  Gd. 

MATERIALS  for  LATIN  PROSE  Com- 
position. New  Edition,  2s.  Gd.— KEY,  4s. 

A  LATIN  VERSE  BOOK:   an  Intro- 

ductory  Work  on  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  New 
Edition,  3s.— KEY,  5s. 

ANALECTA  GR/ECA  MINORA.  With 

Introductory  Sentences,  English  Notes,  and  a  Dictionary. 
New  Edition,  3*.  6d. 

MATERIALS    for    GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION.   Second  Edition,  3s.  6d — KEY,  5s. 

FLORILEGIUM  POETICUM:  a  Selec- 

tion  of  Elegiac  Extracts  from  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  New 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  English  Notes,  3s. 


CAMBRIDGE   TEXTS  WITH 
NOTES. 

Select  portions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Eminent  Scholars.  The  Texts  are 
those  of  the  "  Blbliotheca  Classica  "  and  the  "Grammar- 
School  Classics."  Fcp.  8vo.  each  Is.  6d.,  except  the  Ion 
(price  2s.) 

EURIPIDES.  — ALCESTIS.   By  F.  A. 

PALEY,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.— MEDEA.  Bv F.  A.  Paley, 

M.A. 

EURIPIDES.— HIPPOLYTUS.  ByF. A. 

Paley,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.  — HECUBA.   By  F.  A. 

Paley,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES. —  BACCH^E.    By  F.  A. 

Paley,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.— ION.   By  F.  A.  Paley, 

M.A.  2s. 

EURIPIDES.— ORESTES.    By  F.  A. 

Paley,  M.A.  f.Tust  published. 

EURIPIDES. — PHOENISSAE.  ByF.  A. 

Paley,  M.A.  [.Just  published. 

AESCHYLUS.  —  PROMETHEUS 

VINCTUS.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

AESCHYLUS.  —  SEPTEM  CONTRA 

THEBAS.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

OVID.     Selections    from  the  Arnores, 

Tristia, 'neroides.  Metamorphoses.  By  the  late  Rev.  A. 
J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

Others  in  preparation. 
Loxdox  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

CAMBRIDGE     SCHOOL  AND 

COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Elementary  Treatises  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Students  in  the  Universities,  Schools,  and  Candidates  for 
the  Public  Examinations.   Uniformly  printed  in  top.  8vo. 

ARITHMETIC.  By  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A., 

late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mathe- 
matical Master  at  Rugby.   Eighth  Edition,  3s.  6a. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.    By  the 

Rev.  C.  El.SEE,  Mathematical  Master  at  Rugby,  Fifth 
Edition,  4s. 

ALGEBRA :  a  Progressive  Course  of 

Examples.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Macmichael,  nead- 
Master  of  the  Grammar-School,  Warwick,  ond  R, 
Prowde  Smith.  M.A. .Master  at  Cheltenham  College. 
Price  3s.  Gd.  ;  with  Answers,  4s.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC.    For  the  use  of  Colleges 

and  Schools.  By  A.  Wiuc;  ley,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 

ARITHMETIC  :  a  Progressive  Course  of 

Examples,  with  Answers.  By  J.  Watson,  M.A.,  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.   Fourth  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  PLANE  AS- 

TRONOMY.  By  P.  T.  MAIS,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College.  Third  Edition,  4s. 

CONIC    SECTIONS    treated  GEOME- 

TRICALLY.  By  W.  H.  EESAXT.  M.A. .Lecturer  ond 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.   Second  Edition,  4s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY    STATICS.     By  the 

Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Second  Edition,  3s. 

ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  By 

W.  H.  Besaxt,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 
Seventh  Edition,  4s. 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY.  By 

T.  G.  Vyvvan.  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
and  Mathematical  Master  at  Charterhouse.  Third  Edi- 
tion, revised,  4s.  Gd. 

AN    ELEMENTARY    TREATISE  on 

MENSURATION.  By  B.  T.  MooiiE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,   With  numerous  Examples,  5s. 

THE  FIRST  THREE  SECTIONS  of 

NEWTON'S  PRINCTPIA.  With  an  Appendix,  and  the 
Ninth  and  Eleventh  Sections.  By  John  H.  Evans,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition,  edited  by  P.  T.  Maix,  M.A.  4s. 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 

With  Examples.  By  T.  P.  Hudson',  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  3s.  Gd. 

GEOMETRICAL  OPTICS.    By  W.  S. 

Aldis,  M.A.,  Trinity  College.  3s.  6d. 

COMPANION  to  the  GREEK  TESTA- 

MENT.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Theological  Students 
and  the  Upper  Forms  in  Schools.  By  A.  C.  Barrett, 
A.M.,  Cuius  College.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  fcp.  8vo. 
price  5s. 

AN  HISTORICAL  and  EXPLANA- 
TORY TREATISE  on  the  BOOK  of  COMMON 
PRAYER.  By  W.  G.  lit  mphrv,  B.D.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOK  of   MUSIC.     By  H.  C. 

Banister,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Muaic.   Seventh  Edition,  Revised,  5s. 

CONCISE  HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  By 

Rev.  H.  G.  Boxavia  Hunt,  B.Mus.  Oxon.,  Warden  of 
Trinity  College,  London,  Lecturer  on  Musical  History 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  3s.  Gd.  ' 


LOXDOX  :  GEOEGE  BELL  &  SOXS,  YOEK  STEEET,  COVEXT  GAEDEX. 
CAMBRIDGE:  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO. 
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LLIAM   S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL      FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY  APPOINTMENT   TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  "WALES, 

SENDS   A   CATALOGUE    GRATIS   AND    POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Shoiv-Rooms, 

At  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  &  4-  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  &  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 


"BLENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

JJ  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY 
PIECES. 

BLACK  REGISTER  STOVES,  9s.  to 
£15  18s. 

BRIGHT  REGISTER  STOVES,  with 
Ormolu  Ornaments,  £2  12s.  6d.  to  £30. 

iMHINA  TILED  REGISTER  STOVES, 

\j  £3  8s.  to  £30. 

DOG  STOVES,  in  peat  variety,  13s.  Gd. 
to  £20. 

/^lOAL-ECONOMIZING    STOVES  are 

the  reverse  of  ordinary  Register  Stoves  ;  all  the 
heating  surface  stands  out  prominently  iu  the  room. 
The  canopy  forms  a  hot-air  clumber  :  the  cold  air, 
introduced  at  the  plinths,  passes  up  the  sides  and  hack 
through  a  series  of  gills,  and  having  become  heated, 
proceeds  through  a  perforation  at  the  top  of  the 
canopy.  Facility  is  afforded  for  the  access  of  external 
air  when  desired.  The  back  of  the  Grate  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the  fire, 
and  the  body  is  arranged  to  admit  of  slow  and  yet 
perfect  combustion.  The  Stove  is  in  operation  in  three 
of  the  Show  E.ooms. 

•  ERLIN    BLACK    and  BRONZED 


S 
M 


FENDERS,  for  Bedrooms,  Dining-rooms,  Libra- 
ries, &c.   3s.  9d.  to  £lu  2s. 

TEEL  FENDERS,  for  Drawing-rooms, 

with  Ormolu  Ornaments, from  £2  2s.  to  £20  15s. 

ARBLE     FENDERS    and  TILE 

HEARTHS. 

PIERCED  BRASS  FENDERS, 
42s.  to  £10. 

XjmiE-IRGN  RESTS,  12s.  to  £lo  10s. 
-5-  per  pair. 

TTiIRE-IRON  STANDS,  8s.  Gd.  to  GOs. 
J-  each. 

FIRE-IRONS,  from  4s.  3d.  the  Set  of 
Three  to  £C  10«. 

p HIMNEY-PIECES  of  all  DESORIP- 

\J  HONS.— The  richest  Assortment qf  CHIMNEY- 
PIECES  is  exhibited.  It  embraces  Foreign  and  English 
Marbles.    Prices  from  £1  10s.  to  £100. 

OPEN-FIRE    KITCHEN  RANGES, 
£1  17s.  to  £20. 

JJOT  PLATES,  from  £5  upwards. 

PATENT  KITCHENERS,  £3  17s.  to 
£29  10s. 

(HAS    COOKING    STOVES,   10s.  Gd. 

<Ur  to£i«. 

JJOT  AIR  and  HALL  STOVES. 


REFLECTING 

30s.  to  £S. 

OT- WATER  WORK.  1 


STOVES, 


H 

QAS  ENGINEERING 

C 


ESTIMATES 
FREE. 


OAL   SCOOPS.— Iron,  Oak,  Walnut, 

Mahogany,  and  Ebonized.   New  Stock  of  Four 
t  Designs. 


Hundred  (I 
Iron— Phi 
„  Enc: 
„  Do. 
.,  Do. 
Solid  Oak, 
EboniM 
Dining, 


■t  Ornamntd. 
finished  . 


iy.  W: 


2s.  4d.  to     7s.  Gd. 
iis.  Od.  to   lis.  Od. 
lis.  (id.  to  100s.  Od. 
21s.  Od.  to  105s.  Od. 


■ith   Shovel  and 

iize   24s.  Orf.  to  lG5s.  Od. 

BLOCKS,    CANDELABRA,  and 

J  BRONZES. 

Drawing-room  Clocks  £3       to  £30. 

Dining-room  Clocks  £2  10s.  to  £20. 

Hall  Clocks  £2        to  £S. 

Kitchen  Clocks   0s.  Cd.  to  £3  10s. 

A  M  P 


P  S. 

2s.  Gd.  to  8s.  Gd. 
lis.  Od.  to  £G  15s. 
5s.  Od.  to  £9. 
4s.  Od.  to  £1. 
15s.  Od.  to  £2  10s. 
Ss.  Od.  to  £14. 

PURE  COLZA  OIL  of  the  best  quality, 
2s.  lOd.  a  gallon.  Moderator  Globes,  2s.  Cd. ;  do. 
Chimneys,  Gd.  each.    Cotton  Wicks,  3d.  per  dozen. 

KEROSENE— Highest  Quality  Water 
White,  Inodorous  and  Safe.  Is.  Gd.  per  gallon. 

The  Vans 


Kerosine  Oil  Table  Lamps 
Patent  D  u  plex      do.  .... 
Suspending  do. 

Wall  do  

•Qaeen's  Reading  do. 
Moderator  do.,  French 


IHE   PERFECT   SUBSTITUTE  for 

SILVER. — The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  intro- 
duced thirty-five  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  strongly  Silver-plated,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  silver. 

With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear 
Twenty  years. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for 
durability  and  finish,  as  follows  : 

Fiddle  or  Read  or  King's 
Best  Quality,  strongly    Old  Silv'r.  Th 


Plated.  £  s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks    1  10  0 

12  Table  Spoons   1  10  0 

12  Dessert  Forks   1    2  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons   1    2  0 

12  Tea  Spoons   0  14  0 

0  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 
2  Saner  Ladles  

1  Gravy  Spoon  

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . 
1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bl. 
1  Pair  uf  Sugar  Tongs  . . 
1  Pair  of  Fish  Carvers  . . 

1  Butter  Knife   0    2  0 

1  Soup  Ladle   0   0  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter    0   3  0 


0 


0 


!)  0 
G  0 
G  0 
3  0 

1  6 

2  II 
0  IS  G 


2  1  0 

2  10 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  (I 

0  12  0 

0  8  0 

0  S  0 


>r  Shell. 
£  s.  d. 
2  5  0 
2  5  0 
1  11  0 
1110 
12  0 
0  13  G 
0    9  0 


4  0 

2  0 

3  G 


1  .3  « 
0  3  6 
n  11  0 
0   4  0 


9  0 
4  G 

2  3 
4  0 
4  6 

3  0 


Total 


£S  ID  3    11  19  0    13    0  G 


A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks  23s.  per  dozen. 
Dessert   ,,  „     17s.    '  ,, 

Tea        „  .      12,3..      „  r 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station. 
Samples  at  above  rates  post  fkek. 


hsi-i 


KNIVES  and  FORKS. 

Knives 


Best  Electro  Plate. 


per  Doz. 
£2    0  0 
3    6  0 
3    0  0 


Forks, 
per  Doz. 
XI  19  0 
2    8  0 
2  14  0 
nives 


Fine  Ivory  Handles,  Chased  Blades 
Ditto,  ditto.  Richly  Chased  Blades 

Silvered  ditto  ditto   

Mahogany  Cases  for  12  knives,  Ss. ;  12 
and  forks,  15s. 

Fish  Carvers,  in  Cases   £0  16  0to£t   4  0 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Four  pieces  ..  3  15  0  .,  21    0  0 

Dish  Covers,  Set  of  Four    7  0  0  „  21    0  0 

Corner  Dishes,  Set  of  Four   7  2  6  .,  IS  18  0 

Biscuit  Boxes   0  10  G  „    5  10  0 

Cruet  Frames   0  12  0  „  10  10  0 

Butter  Coolers    0  5  6  „  3 

Candelabra,  per  Pair    G  S  0  „  18 

Claret  Jugs   .'.  ('  17  0  „  8 

Ice  Jugs,  from   2  2  0 

Ice  Pails   0  7  0 

Liquor  Frames,  3  bottles    1  10  0 

Soufflet  Dishes    2  5  0 

Teapots   0  15  0 

Vegetable  Dishes,  3  Divisions  ....  2  20 

Waiters  and  Tea  Trays    1  00 


3  0 
0  0 
0  0 

18  0 
0  0 

18  0 
5  0 

15  0 
0  0 


18 

JQESSERT  KNIVES  aid  FORKS. 

Fine  Ivory  Handles,  Plain  Blades, 12  pairs. 
Fiuest  Carved  ditto,  Chased  Blades,  12  pair 

Pearl  Handles,  Plain  Blades,  12  pairs   3 

Fine  Carved  ditto.  Chased  Blades,  12  pairs. . . .  6 

Silvered  Handles,  Plain  Blades,  12  pairs   3 

Silvered  Handles,  Chased  Blades,  12  pairs  ....  3 
Mahogany  Cases  for  12  pairs,  9s.  to  15s. 

REPLATING  by  the  PATENT  PROCESS. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station, 


/pUTLERY.—  The  most  varied  assort- 

V>  ment  of  Table  Cutlerv.  all  warranted. 


£2  14  0 
4  4  0 
3  18  0 
6  0  0 
3  G  0 
3  IS  0 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the 

'  Table 

Dessert  Crvrs. 

finest  steel. 

Knives. 

Knives. 

pr.pr. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

3-J-in 

.  ivory  handles,  per  doz... 

12 

G 

9 

6 

6 

0 

38 

do.                do.   .  iS 

1G 

G 

12 

0 

C 

G 

:<S 

do.  to  balance  do.       . . 

IS 

6 

C 

6 

3S 

line  do.            do.  .:. 

25 

0 

0 

7 

6 

4 

do.      do.       do.  .. 

21 

0 

16 

0 

7 

6 

4 

do.      do.  do. 

24 

0 

18 

0' 

7 

G 

4 

do.  fine  do.  do. 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

4 

do.      do.       do.  .. 

3G 

0 

0 

10 

6 

4 

finest  African  do. 

40 

0 

0 

13 

6 

4 

do.  do. 

45 

0' 

0 

14 

e 

4 

do.  do. 

4G 

0 

35 

14 

0 

4 

do.  do. 

51 

0 

40 

0 

17 

0 

4 

do.  silver  ferrules 

40 

0 

0 

15 

0 

4 

do.  do.  do. 

50 

0 

K9 

0 

17 

0 

4 

do.  electro-plated  blades  . . 

4S 

0 

35 

0 

Nickel  electro-plated  handles 

King's,  bead,  or  thread  pat- 

23 

0 

19 

0 

7 

G 

Black  horn  riveted  handles  do. 

6 

0 

n 

Do. 

9 

6 

6 

0 

Do. 

to  balance  do  

12 

B 

11 

0 

4 

G 

12 

is 

10 

6 

G 

Best 

17 

6 

13 

6 

S 

0 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway 

Station. 

TDEDSTEADS,  of  Best  Make  only.  150 

J-J  Patterns  on  Show. 

Servants'  Bedsteads  from  10s.  6d.to  19s. 

French  Ditto   from  14s.  6d.  to  23s.  6d. 

Ditto,  Iron  and  Brass  from  23s.  to  100s. 

Half- Tester  Bedsteads  from  34s.  to  97s.  6d. 

Ditto,  Iron  and  Brass   from  72s.  6d.  to  220s.  Od. 

Cots,  Chair  Bedsteads,  Couches,  &c. 

T^EDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the 

-L'  Premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  where 
the  prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  materials  as 
will  wear  satisfactorily. 

For  Bedsteads,  wide. 

Straw  Palliasses  

Alva  Under  Mattresses.. 

Best  Cocoa  Fibre  Do   0  13  9 

Coloured  Wool  Do.  . . 
Extra  Thick        Do.  . . 


3  ft. 

4ft.  Gin. 

5  ft. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.d. 

0 

8  0 

0  12  0 

0  13  4 

0 

13  0 

0  18  6 

10  6 

0 

13  9 

10  0 

12  0 

0 

14  0 

110 

13  0 

0 

10  G 

13  0 

16  0 

1 

3  0 

1  13  G 

1  17  0 

1 

11  G 

2    6  6 

2  12  0 

10  0 

3  13  0 

4    1  O 

1 

9  0 

2   2  0 

2    7  6 

0  0 

2  18  0 

3    5  0 

1  0 

4  12  0 

5    4  0 

3 

15  0 

5  15  0 

6    8  0 

1 

15  0 

2  11  0 

2  17  C 

S  G 

3  12  6 

4    0  0 

2 

2  0 

2  17  0 

3    3  0 

3 

5  0 

4   7  6 

4  15  0 

BED-ROOMS.— 

Superior  Do.  Do  

Strong  Serviceable  Hair  Do... 

Good  Horse-hair  Do  

Extra  Super  Do.  Do  

Extra  thick  Do.  Do  

French  Wool  and  Hair  Do.  . . 

Superior  Do.  Do  

Spring  Mattressc,  with  Top 

Stuffing   

Super  Do.  Horse-hair  Do.  . . 

T7<URNITURE  for 

JL     WTasbstands,  Drawers, 
Glasses,  Wardrobes,  Towel-Horses,  China  Toilet  Ware, 
Chairs,  &c. 

FURNITURE  for  DINING-ROOMS. — 
Sideboards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons, 
Chairs,  Easy  Chairs,  Couches,  &c. 

T?URNITURE  for  DRAWING-ROOMS. 

J-  —Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy 
Chairs,  Centre  Tables,  Work  Tables,  Cecasional  and 
Card  Tables,  Cheffoniers  and  Cabinets,  Davenports 
and  Whatnots,  Music  Cabinets  and  Stools.  The  above 
iu  Walnut,  Black  and  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

J^ATIIS  and  TOILET  WARE. 

Sponge  Baths,  best  make  . 
Sitz        do.  do. 


6s. 
12s. 
14s. 
16s. 
17s. 
120s. 


.  to  28=. 
to  19s. 
to  55s. 
to  25s. 
to  44s. 
to  245s. 


Cd. 


Bays  water;  Belslze  Park,  Brompton,  Camden 


Samples  post  mee.  I 
ieliver  Goods  in  London  and  its  Suburb" 

TUESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY: 
Borough,  Brixton,  Camberwell,  Clapham.  Dalston, 
Dulwich  Hill,  Hackney,  Heme  Hill.  Kennington, 
Kingsland,  Lambeth,  Beckham,  Tulse  Hill,  Walworth. 

TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY :  Fiusbury  Park,  Hol- 
loway  (Upper),  Tollington  Park. 

WEDNESDAY :  Finchley. 
Goods  bevond  tlie  above-named  places  delivered  by  special  arrangement. 
The  cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  tritliug.    WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  uudertak 


DAILY 
Town,  Ci1 
lowav,  Islingtor 
dotting  Hill,  ) 
Bush,  West  Enc 

MONDAY*,  W 
Hammersmith, 


Haverstoek  Hill.  Highbury,  Hol- 
isington,  Kentish  Town.  Kilburn, 
co,  St.  John's  Wood,  Shepherd's 
Parts). 

ESDAY,  AND  FRIDAY:  Fulham, 
iValham  Green. 


MONDAY:  Chiswick  Grove  Park,  Turnham  Green. 


riunge    do.  do. 

Hip        do.  do. 

Travelling  do. 

Gas  Furnace  do. 

Travelling  Trunks  do   13s.  Gd.  to  2Gs. 

Toiletware,  Bath  Can  and  Pail  12s.  Gd.  to  40s. 

A  large  assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge,  Vapour, 
and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Travelling  Baths,  w  ith  Cover,  Strap,  Lock  and  Key, 
13s.  to  4Ss. 

REFRIGERATORS  or  ICE  SAFE*. 
Best  quality  ventilated.  Second  quality. 

1  ft.  10  by  1  ft.  S    ....  £4    3    0   £3    0  0 

2..    3..1..9    5   4    0    4   0  0 

2  ..    9  ..  1  ..101  ....    6    S    0    5    0  0 

3  3  ..  2  ..  6"  ....    7  12    0    6    0  0 

3  ..   9  ..  2  ..  1    ....    9    5    0    7    0  0 

Improved  Cabinet  do.,  £G  5s.  to  £17.  Freezing 
Machines,  £2  10s.  Freezing  Pots,  Ss.  to  22s.  Ice 
Moulds,  Gs.  6d.    Ice  Spatulas,  3s.  9d. 

KITCHEN  REQUISITES,  includuicr 
Brushes  and  Turnery.  Every  Article  for  the 
Furnishing  of  Kitchens  is  arranged  iu  Four  Set-,  each 
complete  in  itself. 

12  3  4 

£    s.  d.      £    s.   d.    £  s.   d.     £  s.  d. 

KITCHEN 

UTENSILS  71  11  0  26  13  4  11  4  8  4  3  11 
BRUSHES  and 

TURNERY    24  11  4    17  12    0     9    0  0    3    9  4 

to  sftri         

Total  per  Set..    9G    2  4    41    5    4    20   4  8    7  13  3 
For  detailed  Lists,  see  Catalogues. 

pARDEN  NECESSARIES, 

VJT  consisting  of  ARCHES,  BASKETS,  FLOWER- 
STANDS,  WIRE-WOBK,  &c. 

Garden  Syringes   4s.  6d.  to  2Gs. 

Garden  Engines   2Ss.  Gd.  to  12«s. 

Garden  Water  Barrows   45s.  Od.  to  S7s, 

Garden  Rollers    2Ss.  Od.  to  75s. 

Garden  Chairs   7s.  Od.  to  32s. 

Garden  Seats    16s.  Od.  to  100s. 

Garden  Tools  and  Watering-Pots. 
PATENT.  LAWN-MOWERS,  25s.  to  120s. 
To  cut  6  inches,  £1  5s. ;  to  cut  S  inches,  £2  10s. ; 
to  cut  10  inches.  £3  10s.;  to  cut  12  inches,  £4  10s. 
Suitable  for  a  Lady— To  cut  14  inches,  £5  10s. ;  to  cut 
16  inches,  £6  10s.   Suitable  for  a  Gentleman. 

as  under: 

WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY:  Crouch  End, 
Hampateod,  Bighgate,  Hornsey. 

THURSDAY :  Auerley,  Forest  Hill,  Norwood, 
Sydenham. 

FRIDAY":  Acton.  Barnes.  Battersea,  Blackheath, 
Castle  Bar.  ERUam,  Ealing.  Greenwich, Lee,  Lewisham, 
Putney,  Wandsworth.  Wimbledon. 
SATURDAY :  Stamford  Hill. 


elivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELD  AT  AYLESBURY. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD  wisely  holds  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Prime  Minister  to  reserve  public  declara- 
tions and  statements  for  rare  occasions.  Aylesbury  and 
the  City  of  London  have  generally  divided  between  them 
the  honour  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  his  public 
addresses.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  a  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  to  the  exposition  of  an 
unusually  elaborate  theory  of  landed  tenures.  Since  that 
time  grave  events  have  happened,  and  on  many  occasions 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  illustrated  by  its  for- 
tune, has  been  loudly  denounced.  It  was  expected  that, 
in  presiding  at  the  agricultural  dinner  at  Aylesbury, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  would  give  some  indication  of  his 
general  policy.  He  has  taken  a  more  limited  view  of 
his  local  duties.  Deeply  impressed  with  his  own  char- 
acter as  for  the  time  once  more  the  representative  of 
the  gentry  and  farmers  of  Buckinghamshire,  he  en- 
tirely forgets  that  there  are  either  disputed  questions  at 
home,  or  foreign  and  Indian  complications.  He  could 
not  have  confined  himself  more  conscientiously  to  the 
special  functions  which  he  was  exercising,  if,  instead  of 
presiding  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  ho  had  been  attending 
the  Quarter  Sessions  or  the  Board  of  Poor-law  Guardians. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  Lord  Hartixgton  followed  the 
same  course  at  a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  education 
in  science  and  art  on  the  same  day  at  Newcastle.  It 
appears  that  neither  the  Pkime  Minister  nor  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  thinks  it  convenient  to  begin  a  con- 
troversy on  Eastern  affairs.  Perhaps  Lord  Hartington 
may  have  been  waiting  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  and  it 
was  better  in  both  cases  to  maintain  absolute  silence 
than  to  avoid  premature  disclosures  by  the  use  of  mys- 
terious or  conventional  phrases.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
more  inclined  than  his  opponent  to  conceal  his  niean- 
ina  by  rhetorical  nourishes,  which  are  sometimes  as 
rash  as  they  are  vague.  He  has  perhaps  since  regretted 
his  hasty  and  inaccurate  assertion  that  the  object  of 
the  last  Afghan  war  was  the  acquisition  of  a  scientific 
frontier. 

Even  in  proposing  a  toast  to  the  army  and  navy,  the 
chairman  of  the  Aylesbury  meeting  carefully  avoided  all 
mention  of  war  in  Asia  or  in  Africa.  He  resisted  the 
temptation  of  congratulating  his  audience  on  the  entire 
success  of  the  English  arms  in  Zululand  that  he  might  not 
be  compelled  to  speak  of  the  outrage  of  Cabul.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  was  equally  prudent  in  entering  into 
a  large  and  difficult  question  of  economy  and  legislation ; 
but  his  Aylesbury  speech  is  interesting  as  far  as  it  shows 
that  the  Mansion  House  speech  was  not  an  extemporane- 
ous display  of  ingenuity,  but  an  expression  of  serious 
opinion.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  clear  exposition 
of  economic  theories  is  not  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
most  remarkable  gifts.  Some  years  ago,  when  Air.  Glad- 
stone undertook  publicly  to  confute  a  learned  German 
writer  on  theology,  his  antagonist  declined  to  answer  him, 
on  the  ground  that  in  such  controversies  the  English 
statesman  was  only  an  amateur.  A  professed  economist 
would  perhaps,  on  similar  grounds,  refuse  to  encounter 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  Buckinghamshire  farmers  may 
not  improbably  have  been  puzzled  by  an  elaborate  demon- 
stration that  land  must  yield  three  profits  which  ourrht  to 
be  distributed  among  as  many  classes  of  the  community. 
On  the  more  important  question  whether,  on  the  whole, 


small  freeholds  conduce  to  general  happiness  and  pros- 
perity more  than  large  farms,  Lord  Beaconsfield  touched 
but  superficially.  He  was  justified  in  stating  that 
the  gross  produce  of  the  land  is  greater  in  England  than 
in  France  ;  but  if  he  had  confined  the  comparison  to  French 
and  Belgian  Flanders,  the  balance  might  have  turned  in 
the  other  direction.  It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  branches  of  industry,  the 
net  produce  indicates  the  profit  derived  from  labour  and 
capital.  The  smaller  proportional  growth  of  corn  in  France 
represents  the  labour  of  a  greater  number  of  workmen 
than  the  larger  English  return.  The  orators  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  who  have  suddenly  concentrated  their 
efforts  on  projects  for  dividing  landed  property  consider 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  employ  as  large  a  part  o£ 
the  population  as  possible  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
They  are  not  careful  to  conceal  their  reasons  for  reversing 
all  the  results  of  practical  experience.  If  the  rural 
population  were  larger  ,  they  believe  that  there  would  be 
less  competition  for  employment  in  the  towns,  and  that 
consequently  wages  would  be  permanently  raised.  They 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  if  these  anticipa- 
tions proved  to  be  correct,  all  manufacturing  products 
would  become  dearer,  unless  industry  was  driven  away  by 
foreign  competition. 

Embarrassed  farmers  care  much  more  about  prices  and 
rents  than  about  either  the  threefold  division  of  profits 
or  the  system  of  peasant  freeholds,  which  they  unani- 
mously despise  and  dislike.  They  probably  sympathized 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield's  expression  of  merited  con- 
tempt for  the  scheme  by  which  some  unnamed  wise- 
acre proposes  that  the  Government  should  buy  large 
tracts  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  them  in  lots 
of  twelve  or  sixteen  acres.  The  occupiers  of  the  new 
farms  are  to  become  owners  on  payment  of  40Z.  a  year  for 
a  small  number  of  years.  Such  chimeras  are  not  worth 
discussing,  except  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  those 
who  suggest  them  are  pedants  and  simpletons.  By  a 
familiar  artifice,  which  is  perhaps  justifiable,  controversial 
orators  represent  as  the  natui'al  consequence  of  a  theory 
which  they  wish  to  confute  some  exaggerated  reduction  to 
an  absurdity  of  a  principle  which  may  be  true  or  false. 
Having  satisfied  his  audience  that  cottagers  could  not  pay 
40?.  a  year  for  little  plots  of  land,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
justly  remarked  that  the  competition  to  be  feared  was  not 
with  Europe,  but  with  America.  He  has  discovered 
that  the  United  States  are  likely  to  be  undersold  by 
Canada,  where  the  Government  facilitates  the  acquisition 
of  comparatively  large  farms.  On  the  whole  he  thinks 
that,  as  population  in  America  increases,  prices  will  rise ; 
and  for  the  present  he  recommends  allowances  to  be  made 
by  landlords,  and  acquiescence  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  Many  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
arguments  are  more  or  less  plausible ;  and  they  are  at 
least  good  enough  to  show  that  something  may  bo  said  on 
different  sides  of  the  question ;  but  it  scarcely  needed  a 
Prime  Minister  to  descend  from  the  lofty  regions  of 
high  policy  to  preach  doubtful  economic  doctrine.  To 
his  numerous  assailants  Lord  Beaconsfield  offers  a  new 
point  of  attack  where  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a 
scientific  frontier.  On  the  other  hand,  he  accomplished 
the  negative  object  of  keeping  absolutely  secret  the  inten- 
tions and  expectations  of  the  Government. 

Not  only  Lord  Hartington,  but  Lord  Derby  and  Air. 
Cross  made  non-political  speeches  on  the  day  of  the  Ayles- 
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bury  meeting.  At  Southport  Lord  Dekby  confined  him- 
self to  the  important  subject  of  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial distress  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  his  speech  was 
more  instructive  than  that  of  his  former  colleague. 
Tenants,  as  he  said,  have  interests  limited  in  time ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  they  can  make  new  bargains 
with  their  landlords.  As  a  great  owner  of  house  property 
Lord  Derby  probably  regards  with  equanimity  a  possible 
fall  of  agricultural  rents.  After  all,  he  says,  if  the  land- 
lords lose  by  low  prices,  the  consumers  will  gain,  and  they 
are  many  times  more  numerous.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  Lord  Derby  has  not  lately  repeated  his  hasty 
assertion  that  the  land  might  by  proper  cultivation  be 
made  to  produce  twice  its  actual  return.  He  pru- 
dently expresses  no  opinion  on  the  probability  of  an 
early  relaxation  of  foreign  tariffs.  As  he  truly  says, 
Emperors  and  Field  Marshals  care  nothing  for  Free- 
trade  or  Protection.  They  only  wish  to  maintain  vast 
armaments,  and  they  provide  the  means  by  high  or  low 
tariffs  as  they  find  either  arrangement  for  the  moment 
more  lucrative.  The  Americans,  who  have  no  Field 
Marshals,  are,  as  Lord  Derby  says,  the  most  quick-witted 
of  nations  ;  and  he  thinks  it  possible  that  they  may  at 
some  future  time  discover  their  eri-or  in  imposing  high 
protective  duties.  The  American  manufacturers  are 
sufficiently  quick-witted  to  understand  their  own  interests  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  cease  to 
levy  tribute  on  their  credulous  countrymen.  It  is  not  a 
little  strange  that  in  present  circumstances  almost  every 
public  speaker  should  avoid  political  topics.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  may  have  good  reason  for  reticence ;  but  he  is 
scarcely  well  advised  in  accepting  the  challenge  which  is 
offered  by  some  of  his  opponents.  Mr.  Grant  Duff's 
speech  seemed  to  show  that  the  Opposition  has  at  last 
found  in  land  tenure  the  question  of  which  it  has  long  been 
in  search.  The  main  dilficulty  is  to  rally  the  farmers  in 
support  of  doctrines  which  have  hitherto  been  extremely 
distasteful  to  their  class. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  account  of  the  Cabul  insui-rection  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  English  carnp  by  a  native  cavalry 
soldier  of  Cavagnari's  escort  appears  to  rest  on  better 
authority  than  any  statement  which  had  been  previously 
published.  If  the  report  is  accurate,  the  disturbance 
was  an  ordinary  mutiny  caused  by  a  disappointment  of 
two  or  three  regiments  which  demanded  their  pay. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  appears  really  to  have  been 
wounded  in  an  attempt  to  restore  order,  and  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  mutineers  is  said  to  have  lost  all 
control  over  his  men.  There  is  so  far  no  pi*oof  of  any 
organized  conspiracy  ;  and  the  Ameer  himself  would  seem 
to  have  been  guilty  rather  of  weakness  than  of  perfidy. 
The  fugitive  met  with  no  Afghan  troops  between  Cabul 
and  Jellalabad,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  neglect  of 
military  preparations  in  the  direct  road  to  the  capital  im- 
plies an  absence  of  deliberate  design.  Even  if  further  in- 
formation should  modify  the  judgment  suggested  by  the 
present  narrative,  the  Indian  Government  will  be  well  ad- 
vised in  suspending  its  public  or  official  judgment  on  the 
connexion  of  the  Ameer  with  the  outrage.  The  question 
is  not  one  for  judicial  decision  either  on  the  moral  or  legal 
merits  of  the  case.  It  would  not  indeed  be  just  to  inflict 
punishment  without  sufficient  evidence  ;  but  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  must  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  of  military  and  political  ex- 
pediency. If  circumstances  then  render  it  convenient  to 
make  use  of  Yakoob,  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  have 
made  it  impossible  by  proofs  of  his  guilt  to  employ 
his  services.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions  or  his  conduct 
during  the  outbreak,  he  has  since,  either  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion,  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgents.  For 
the  present  purpose  all  Afghans,  except  those  who  may 
openly  join  the  English,  must  be  treated  as  enemies ; 
and  it  is  better  tij  overrate  than  to  undervalue  the 
resistance  which  must  be  overcome.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  plan  of  an  immediate  advance  on  Cabul  has  been 
abandoned,  if  it  was  at  any  time  entertained.  There  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  prudence  of  abstaining 
from  a  doubtful  enterprise,  nor  would  a  short  delay  cause 
any  regret  if  winter  were  not  approaching.  Even  a  small 
risk  of  failure  may  form  a  conclusive  reason  against  hurried 


operations.  The  Afghans  will  not  infer  from  the  post- 
ponement of  the  advance  that  the  attack  on  the  Envoy 
and  his  companions  is  likely  to  have  been  committed  with 
impunity.  They  would  scarcely  understand  the  perversely 
pedantic  contention  of  their  English  apologists  that, 
according  to  Oriental  doctrines  of  international  law,  the 
murder  of  a  President  or  Ambassador  is  a  customary  and 
regular  mode  of  declaring  war.  On  the  same  authority 
they  might  learn  that  the  friendly  professions  of  the 
Governor  of  Candahar  prove  his  treacherous  intentions, 
and  that  the  Mahrattas  are  about  to  revolt.  They  might 
also  obtain  from  the  same  source  much  unexpected  infor- 
mation about  their  own  character  and  circumstances. 
Curious  and  surprising  intelligence  is  the  more  interesting 
when  it  is  communicated  with  oracular  gravity  and  de- 
rived from  unknown  and  exclusive  sources. 

Even  among  paradoxical  politicians  there  is  happily 
little  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  advance 
to  Cabal.  A  few  working-class  agitators,  calling  them- 
selves advocates  of  international  arbitration,  at  present 
stand  alone  in  their  protest  against  an  assertion  of  national 
honour  which  is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  India. 
They  ought  in  consistency  to  suggest  a  mode  of  reference 
which  would  require  an  arbitrator  to  determine  whether 
the  murder  of  Cavagnari  was  justifiable  and  laudable. 
It  would  also  be  necessary  to  explain  how  the  award 
should  be  enforced  if  it  was  unfavourable  to  the  muti- 
neers and  rabble  of  Cabul.  Foreigners,  whether  friendly, 
indifferent,  or  hostile,  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  acquiescence  in  the  outrage.  Even  in. 
Russian  journals  the  occupation  of  Cabul  is  regarded  as 
certain,  while  it  is  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  for  beginning  an  unprovoked  war  against 
England.  Published  discussions  on  the  plan  and  de- 
tails of  the  campaign  are  worthless  if  they  are  con- 
ducted by  civilian  amateurs,  and  mischievous  when  they 
express  professional  opinion.  The  Indian  Government 
has,  with  creditable  indifference  to  clamour  and  mis- 
representation, prohibited  the  presence  of  newspaper  Cor- 
respondents with  the  army.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
and  more  dignified  simply  to  issue  the  order  without 
explanation  than  to  allege  the  excuse  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  protect  non-combatants,  and  that  provisions 
and  forage  must  be  carefully  husbanded.  It  would  be 
cheaper  to  provide  Correspondents  with  the  escorts  of 
as  many  generals,  and  to  establish  a  special  commis- 
sariat for  their  use,  than  to  endure  their  harassing  and 
depressing  criticisms,  and  to  allow  them  to  furnish  the 
enemy  with  minute  intelligence.  Some  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  profession  have  lately  had  opportunities  of 
illustrating,  in  two  distant  parts  of  the  world,  the  novel 
practice  of  unlimited  publicity.  The  Correspondents  with 
the  army  in  Afghanistan  habitually  supplied  the  enemy, 
by  means  of  the  Russian  telegraph,  with  accounts  of  the 
position,  the  strength,  and  the  supplies  of  every  column 
and  regiment ;  and,  if  any  check  or  disaster  had  occurred, 
their  readers  in  the  enemy's  camp  would  have  used  it  as 
an  encouragement  to  resistance.  The  Correspondents  in 
Zululand  would  have  been  more  culpable  if  Cetewayo 
had  had  a  telegraph  within  reach.  From  week  to  week 
they  almost  unanimously  ridicule  d  and  vituperated  every 
act  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  a  pei"sistent  ill-will 
which  apparently  indicated  personal  irritation.  A  general 
must  have  a  high  spirit  and  an  unusually  cheerful  temper 
who  is  not  depressed  and  annoyed  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  unfriendly  critics  who  may  probably 
determine  the  course  of  public  opinion.  Some  generals 
who  have  the  art  of  conciliating  the  dispensers  of  popu- 
larity would  perhaps  do  better  service  if  they  were  not 
spoiled  by  habitual  flattery.  The  danger  of  giving  in- 
formation to  the  enemy  is  more  immediate  and  more  defi- 
nite than  the  bad  effect  of  incessant  criticism  on  the 
minds  of  officers  in  high  command.  Military  journalists 
at  home  are  doing  their  utmost  to  supply  the  vacancies  of 
the  excluded  Correspondents.  The  daily  speculations  of 
an  able  professional  writer  in  the  Times  are  probably  for- 
warded without  delay  to  Tashkend  for  transmission  to 
Cabul.  In  no  other  country  would  such  an  abuse  be 
tolerated. 

The  hope  that  the  opponents  of  the  Government 
would  for  the  time  feel  regret  rather  than  triumph  has 
proved  to  be  too  sanguine.  The  satisfaction  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  finding  compensation  for  their  late  diplomatic 
defeat  is  more  excusable  ;  but  the  enemies  of  England  are 
almost  as  extravagant  in  their  language  as  the  enemies  of 
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the  Government.  A  St.  Petersburg  journal  is  allowed  to 
propose  immediate  war  with  England,  on  the  ground 
that  Russia  does  not  want  England  to  remain  in  Asia.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  attach  importance  to  an  unprovoked 
declaration  of  hostility,  though  Russian  journals  say 
nothing  which  is  not  expressly  permitted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. There  is  no  present  fear  of  a  collision 
between  England  and  Russia  in  Afghanistan,  and  any 
attempt  to  inquire  whether  Russian  intrigues  preceded 
the  outbreak  at  Cabul  ought  to  be  deliberately  avoided. 
If  the  Russian  writer  were  in  want  of  a  precedent  or 
apology,  he  might  easily  provo  that  his  violence  has 
been  exceeded  or  surpassed,  by  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  respectable  members  of  the  English  Op- 
position. Mr.  Grant  Duff,  in  the  course  of  an  angry 
declamation,  has  asserted  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  as 
much  responsible  for  the  death  of  Sir  Louis  Cayagnaei 
and  his  companions  as  if  he  had  killed  them  with 
his  own  hands.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark 
that  Lord  Salisbury  had  no  official  connexion,  except  as 
one  of  a  dozen  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Gundamnk  or  with  the  Mission  to 
Cabul.  It  is  true  that,  as  Secretary  for  India,  ho 
regretted  the  difficulties  which  prevented  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Resident  ;  and,  if  he  had  retained  the 
office  which  he  vacated  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  he 
would  probably  have  pursued  the  policy  which  has  in 
fact  been  followed  by  Lord  Craxbrook.  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
pledges  himself  to  the  proposition  that  a  Minister  who 
employs  an  agent  in  a  dangerous  post  is  as  guilty  of  his 
consequent  death  as  if  he  were  himself  the  assassin.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Cavagxari  accepted  his  high 
office  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  pride.  He  knew,  as 
he  said  in  reply  to  a  warning,  that  if  he  fell  there  were 
many  others  ready  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Gkaxt  Duff's 
personal  and  ridiculous  attack  on  Lord  Salisbury  is  un- 
worthy of  his  ability,  his  attainments,  his  character, 
and  his  political  rank.  A  more  dispassionate  exami- 
nation of  the  past  and  present  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government  and  of  the  English  Cabinet  will  be  per- 
fectly justifiable,  if  it  is  undertaken  at  the  proper  time. 
An  impartial  judgment  can  scarcely  be  formed  when  a 
disastrous  casualty  for  the  moment  exclusively  occupies 
public  attention.  If  the  murder  of  an  Ambassador  formed 
a  conclusive  argument  against  the  maintenance  of  an 
Embassy,  barbarous  despots  and  their  mutinous  troops 
might  regulate  at  their  own  caprice  their  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  civilized  Governments.  It  has  not  been  the 
custom  of  Anglo-Indian  soldiers  and  statesmen  to  blame 
their  superiors  for  placing  them  in  positions  where  they 
have  consciously  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands. 


THE  RETURNED  COMMUNISTS. 

HAPPY  is  the  country  that  has  no  political  prisonei's. 
This  is  not  true  merely  because  to  have  none  means 
that  there  have  been  no  political  disturbances.  Political 
disturbances  may  have  the  effect  of  clearing  the  air.  In 
some  ways,  for  example,  France  has  been  a  decided  gainer 
by  the  Commune.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  the 
Republic  had  had  to  hold  its  own  against  the  Monarchists 
without  the  reputation  derived  from  the  suppression  of  a 
formidable  insurrection,  and  without  the  lightening  of  the 
vessel  consequent  on  the  throwing  overboard  of  so  many 
turbulent  spirits,  its  chances  of  success  would  have  been 
very  much  lessened.  The  advantage  of  having  no  poli- 
tical prisoners  resides  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  them.  The  Versailles  troops  did 
their  best  to  relieve  the  French  Government  from  this 
inconvenience  as  regards  the  Communists ;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  kindly  intentions  of  General  Gallifet,  and  the  zeal 
with  -which  he  was  seconded  by  his  subalterns,  a  great 
number  remained  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  military  tribunals. 
These  tribunals,  or  rather  the  Government  which  sent 
prisoners  before  them,  committed  the  great  mistake  of 
drawing  an  insufficient  distinction  between  leaders  and 
followers.  Instead  of  picking  out  the  men  who  were 
really  responsible  for  the  burning  of  Paris  and  the  mui'der 
of  the  hostages,  and  letting  the  rest  go  free,  they  set  to 
work  to  try  everybody  concerned.  The  result  was  the 
peopling  of  New  Caledonia  with  Communist  convicts,  the 
demand  for  an  amnesty  which  subsequently  gave  the 
Government  so  much  trouble,  and  now  the  return  of  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,  with  all  the  irritation  which 


must  inevitably  be  caused  among  their  friends  by  the  re- 
cital of  their  sufferings. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Neivs  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  his  interview  with  a  returned 
Communist,  one  M.  Massard,  who  was  sentenced  in 
1874  to  transportation  for  life  to  the  He  des  Pins.  M. 
Massard's  case  is  an  example  of  the  error  just  mentioned. 
His  crime  consisted  in  having  served  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  Communist  army.  He  had  managed  to  conceal 
himself  in  1871,  and  by  1874  had  satisfied  himself  that 
he  had  been  forgotten,  and  was  following  his  pro- 
fession of  a  miniature-painter.  M.  Massard  is  now  only 
thirty-two  years  old,  so  that  in  1871  he  was  not  a  very 
mature  offender.  A  young  man  of  twenty-four  will  natur- 
ally fight  for  a  cause  which  is  that  of  his  friends  and  com- 
panions, though  his  own  sympathy  with  it  may  easily  be 
of  a  very  undetermined  kind.  M.  Massard  was  so  far  fortu- 
nate that  his  sentence  was  simple  transportation,  not  trans- 
portation to  a  fortified  place.  The  latter  punishment  was 
very  much  more  severe.  The  convicts  were  consigned 
to  penal  servitude,  and  the  French  rendering  of  penal 
servitude  has  never  erred  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Simple 
ti-ansportation  involved  the  leading  of  a  sort  of  Robix- 
sox  Crusoe  life,  with  the  difference  that  it  had  to 
be  led  in  the  pretty  close  company  of  four  thousand 
other  convicts.  When  they  were  landed,  each  was  given 
a  knife  and  a  hatchet,  and  bidden  to  make  a  hut  for  him- 
self. Two  men  lived  in  each  hut,  and  got  through 
their  time  as  they  best  could.  Down  to  1876  there  was  a 
roll-call  eveiy  afternoon,  but  after  that  time  it  was  gradu- 
ally dropped.  The  Government  provided  bread-stuffs  and 
tinned  meats,  and  from  time  to  time  served  out  shoes  and 
clothing.  There  was  not  much  power  of  varying  the 
dietary,  for  the  thin  soil  was  not  adapted  for  garden  pro- 
ducts, and  the  fish  caught  on  the  coast  were  poisonous. 
M.  Massard  describes  the  convicts  as  for  the  most  part 
shunning  each  other's  society,  sitting  for  hours  thinking 
of  the  past  or  speculating  about  the  future,  and  disposed 
to  abuse  any  one  who  broke  the  silence  and  recalled  them 
to  the  intolerable  present.  The  uncertainty  of  their  future 
seems  to  have  weighed  more  heavily  on  the  convicts  than 
anything  else.  Hope  deferred  was  worse  than  despair. 
Newspapers  occasionally  found  their  way  to  the  island  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  wild  visions  that  a  society  of  ex- 
iled Communists  would  found  on  scanty  and  intermittent 
intelligence  of  what  was  going  on  in  France.  They  were 
allowed,  after  a  time,  to  compose  a  newspaper  of  their 
own,  the  Progres  de  Vile  des  Pins,  which  "  dealt  extensively 
"  in  canards  and  ingenious  deductions  from  the  news  given 
"  in  European  journals."  The  most  melancholy  part  of 
the  story  is  that  when,  after  the  elections  of  the  14th  of 
October,  this  too  sanguine  journal  announced  the  im- 
mediate passing  of  an  Amnesty  Bill,  many  of  the  convicts 
were  not  able  to  bear  the  disappointment  which  followed, 
and  committed  suicide. 

There  was  something  extremely  shortsighted  in  the 
policy  which  inflicted  sentences  of  this  kind  which 
were  to  last  for  life.  It  is  plain,  for  instance,  that  the 
tribunal  which  sent  M.  Massard  to  the  He  des  Pins 
did  not  estimate  his  guilt  very  highly.  Had  it  done 
so,  it  would  not  have  been  content  with  merely 
banishing  him  and  giving  him  no  specific  punish- 
ment in  addition.  What  the  Court  wanted  was  to 
be  rid  of  him  and  of  a  great  many  like  him.  They 
thought  him  dangerous  at  home  and  harmless  in  New 
Caledonia.  Their  error  lay  in  thinking  that  a  sentence 
of  ti'ansportation  for  life  stood  any  chance  of  being  carried 
out.  Even  if  the  reactionary  efforts  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
had  succeeded,  there  would  have  come  a  time  when  the 
Government  would  have  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  be 
merciful,  and  would  have  become  merciful  in  order  to 
show  that  it  was  strong.  If  this  was  evident  to  un- 
interested spectators  who  only  argued  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  events,  it  was  still  more  evident  to  the 
convicts  themselves.  They  knew  that  the  Republic  was 
making  a  good  fight  for  life,  and  many  of  them  were 
'probably  quite  at  sea  as  to  what  the  triumph  of  the 
Republic  would  mean.  Consequently  there  was  a  con- 
stant excitement  kept  up  among  them  as  to  the  in- 
fluence that  the  events  the  disjointed  rumours  of  which 
reached  them  from  time  to  time  would  have  uj>ou  their 
own  fortunes.  If  their  sentences  had  been  for  a  fixed 
period,  the  certain  end  might  have  been  more  real  to  them 
than  the  possible  end  at  an  earlier  date.  They  would 
have  had  a  definite  point  to  look  forward  to,  instead  of  a 
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point  which  was  continually  becoming  nearer  or  more 
remote  according  as  the  news  that  came  from  France  or 
their  own  inferences  from  it  were  more  or  less  en- 
couraging. The  Government  did  not  probably  trouble 
itself  about  the  mental  condition  of  its  prisoners  ;  but  it 
would  have  done  well  to  remember  that  the  mental  con- 
dition of  its  prisoners  while  undergoing  their  sentence 
would  become  a  matter  of  some  moment  if  those  sentences 
should  be  remitted  and  the  prisoners  should  return  home. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that,  if  political  prisoners  are  to  be 
punished  to  any  purpose,  they  must  be  made  to  suffer ;  and 
by  the  side  of  the  crimes  of  the  Commune  the  tedium  of 
imprisonment  in  the  He  des  Pins  may  seem  but  a  small 
matter.  But  the  incidental  and  unintended  effects  of 
punishment  ought  not  to  be  more  severe  than  its  primary 
and  designed  effects.  When  they  are  so,  all  the  evils  of 
a  disproportionately  harsh  sentence  are  present,  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  that  the  Government  is  made  to 
appear  wholly  careless  as  to  the  suffering  it  inflicts.  It  is 
perhaps  fortunate  for  the  Republic  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  blame  can  be  thrown — whether  justly  or  not  does 
not  much  matter — upon  the  reactionary  Governments 
which  preceded  the  definitive  victory  of  Parliamentary 
institutions.  If  a  strict  chronological  account  were  given, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  Republic  under  M. 
Thiers  was  in  all  respects  as  harsh  as  the  anonymous 
-Government  of  which  the  Duke  of  Broglie  was  the 
guiding  spirit.  But  there  was  a  distinct  relaxation  of 
discipline  after  1877,  and  as  this  may  be  set  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Republic,  it  may  have  the  convenient  result 
of  causing  its  earlier  severities  to  be  forgotten.  Otherwise 
the  risk  of  dispersing  these  released  prisoners  through 
Prance  might  be  appreciable,  if  not  serious.  As  long  as 
they  were  out  of  sight  they  were,  to  all  except  a  few  near 
relations,  out  of  mind.  Now  they  have  come  back  into 
view,  and  are  naturally  compared  with  what  they  were 
when  they  left,  and  with  what  those  who  have  stayed  be- 
hind have  become  in  the  same  number  of  years.  If,  when 
we  read  of  men  who  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  talk,  and 
cannot  give  a  coherent  account  of  their  own  sufferings, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  a  feeling  of  pity,  how  much 
warmer  will  be  the  feeling  excited  among  those  to 
whom  these  men  were  once  friends  and  neighbours. 


END  OF  THE  ZULU  WAR. 

THE  capture  of  Cetewato  is  at  the  same  time  satis- 
factory and  embarrassing.  If  strict  personal  justice 
were  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  the  prisoner  might 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  an  ample  apology,  with  full  com- 
pensation for  his  losses.  Unfortunately  it  is  for  the 
moment  impossible  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  his  dominions  will  at  any  future  time  be  re- 
stored. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  meantime 
Cetewato  is  entitled  to  libei'al  and  courteous  treatment. 
He  may  have  been  ill-judged  in  imitating  and  ex- 
aggerating the  European  practice  of  compelling  all  his  male 
subjects  to  serve  in  his  army.  It  was  certain  that  his 
celibate  gladiators  constituted  a  danger  to  his  neighbours, 
as  their  discipline  and  prowess  could  only  be  exhibited 
in  war;  but  he  had  during  several  years  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  Government  of  Natal,  and  the 
Transvaal,  which  he  sometimes  threatened  with  in- 
vasion, was  not  then  an  English  possession.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  may  probably  have  been  justified  in  his  opinion  that 
the  temper  of  the  Zulu  King  had  changed  after  the  adverse 
modification  of  an  award  originally  given  in  his  favour. 
The  trifling  irregularities  on  the  frontier  which  served  as 
a  pretext  for  war  may  or  may  not  have  been  indications  of 
hostile  purpose.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  never  seriously  alleged 
any  cause  for  his  invasion  of  Zululand,  except  that  it  was 
prudent  and  right  to  anticipate  a  counter  attack.  On 
nearly  the  same  grounds  one  or  more  of  the  great  Conti- 
nental Powers  almost  annually  threatens  a  rupture  with 
its  neighbours,  which  is  fortunately  prevented  by  the  ap- 
proximate equality  of  four  enormous  armies.  If  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  directed  the  policy  of  Germany,  France,  or 
Russia,  a  European  war  would  perhaps  have  been  the 
result  of  excessive  precaution.  The  enterprise  in  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been  actually  engaged  has,  notwith- 
standing moral  and  political  objections,  been  crowned  with 
complete  success.  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet,  who  had  no 
share  in  the  military  operations,  has  profited  by  the  vic- 
tory of  one  of  his  predecessors  to  execute  in  substance  and 


spirit  the  policy  of  the  other.  He  has  already  determined 
that  the  Zulu  country  shall  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  dependency,  although  his  instructions  prohibited  direct 
annexation.  Eight  chiefs  are  to  govern  as  many  districts, 
under  English  supremacy.  Cetewato  has  by  a  bold  fic- 
tion been  condemned  for  contumacy  in  refusing  to  sur- 
render, and  has,  as  a  punishment,  been  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  advantages  of  the  partition.  It  is  true  that 
he  could  not  have  been  expected  to  content  himself  with  a 
humble  position.  Having  long  been  the  most  powerful 
and  warlike  prince  in  South  Africa,  he  could  scarcely 
subside  into  the  condition  of  a  petty  chief.  He  might 
have  established  a  great  empire  if  he  had  not  come  into 
collision  with  the  superior  force  created  by  civilization. 

Among  the  privileges  of  the  district  chiefs  the  institution 
of  man-slaying  machines  will  not  be  included.  They  will 
probably  be  required  to  submit  their  feuds  with  one  another 
and  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  the  arbitration  of  Eng- 
lish Residents  and  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Eastern 
provinces.  As  they  attempt  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
assert their  independence  they  will  be  displaced  in  suc- 
cession to  make  room  for  English  magistrates.  A 
similar  process  has  been  going  on  in  British  Kaffraria, 
where  almost  every  tribe  diffei-s  from  every  other  in  the 
character  of  its  relations  to  the  Government.  The  Zulus 
will  perhaps  be  indifferent  to  political  changes  as  long  as 
they  are  secured  against  the  intrusion  of  white  settlers  on 
their  lands.  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  follows  the  teaching  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  whe 
holds  that  the  first  requisite  of  civilization  is  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  sovereignty  and 
ownership.  It  is  true  that  the  author  of  the  theory 
was  bent  on  reconciling  the  Zulus  to  the  occupation 
of  their  lands  by  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  Transvaal. 
It  is  but  fair  that  they  should  profit  in  their  turn  by  the 
retention  of  their  lands  under  English  supremacy.  It  is 
not  known  whether  they  will  be  grateful  for  their  emanci- 
pation from  the  rigorous  discipline  of  Cetewato.  En- 
forced celibacy  and  long  military  service  seem  not  to  be 
popular  institutions ;  but  nations  for  the  most  part  dislike 
a  compulsory  change  of  customs,  even  for  the  better.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  Athenian 
rivals,  passed  intolerably  irksome  lives,  would  have  pro- 
foundly resented  alien  interference  with  their  ascetic  prac- 
tices. The  Zulus  are  as  brave  as  the  Spartans;  but  per- 
haps they  may  not  be  equally  obstinate.  After  the  battle 
of  Ulundi  chiefs  and  people  alike  acknowledged  that  they 
were  beaten.  As  it  was  convenient  and  perhaps  necessary 
to  prevent  Cetewato  from  resuming  any  portion  of  his 
former  authority,  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet  gravely  affected 
moral  indignation  at  his  attempts  to  evade  captivity. 

To  the  great  relief  of  Englishmen  in  general,  who  were 
at  once  anxious  and  uneasy  in  conscience,  the  Zulu 
war  is  over.  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet  deserves  credit  for 
his  rapid  perception  of  the  completeness  of  Lord  Chelms- 
ford's success.  A  considerable  portion  of  the, army  has 
already  left  South  Africa ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  further  need  of  regular  warfare.  Secocoeni, 
who  had  probably  relied  on  the  diversion  effected  by 
Cetewato,  may  perhaps  think  it  prudent  to  seek 
peace  before  he  is  crushed  in  his  turn.  The  un- 
tried power  of  the  Zulu  army  was  always  an  ele- 
ment in  the  calculations  of  disaffected  native  chiefs. 
Their  reliance  on  Cetewato  was  one  of  Sir  Bartle  Feere's 
reasons  for  engaging  in  a  war  which  has  effected  all  his 
objects.  Indeed  the  only  question  which  can  be  raised 
as  to  his  policy  is  whether  the  results  were  worth  tho 
sacrifices  by  which  they  were  attained,  and  also  whether 
it  is  justifiable  to  make  war  on  a  neighbour  who  has  given 
110  provocation.  The  Roman  fashion  of  leading  a  captive 
prince  in  triumph  and  then  cutting  off  his  head  is  happily 
rendered  impossible  by  the  gentleness  of  modern  manners. 
As  soon  as  he  has  settled  the  affairs  of  Zululand  and 
discovered,  if  possible,  some  safe  and  creditable  mode 
of  dealing  with  Cetewato,  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet  will 
probably  transfer  his  headquarters  to  the  Transvaal  or 
to  Secocoeni's  country.  The  conclusion  of  the  native 
war  may  perhaps  be  entrusted  to  a  lieutenant.  The 
most  difficult  task  which  awaits  the  Chief  Commissioner 
is  the  reconciliation  with  the  Government  of  the  mal- 
contents in  the  Transvaal.  Though  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet 
has  some  reputation  for  diplomatic  adroitness,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  will  succeed  as  well  as  his  pre- 
decessor in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  Boers.  Sir 
Bartle  Feere's  experience,  authority,  and  firmness  com- 
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mandcd  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  and  it 
happened  tbat  some  of  the  more  questionable  peculiarities 
of  his  character  were  acceptable  to  business-like  zealots. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  not  likely  to  share  Sir  Baktle 
FbERB 'a  published  opinion  that  the  habit  of  citing  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament  about  the  plunder  and  expulsion 
of  Canaanites  strengthens,  although  the  quotations  are  in 
his  opinion  misapplied,  the  titles  of  Dutch  settlers  to 
native  lands. 

It  seems  that  the  unfortunate  measure  of  annexation  is 
deemed  irrevocable ;  and  if  the  Transvaal  is  to  be  re- 
tained, it  is  of  great  importance  to  satisfy  the  inhabitants 
that  their  interests  will  be  promoted  by  union.  A  part 
of  the  population,  perhaps  amounting  to  a  third,  is  English, 
and  consequently  it  is  favourable  to  annexation.  The 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Dutch  farmers  is  to 
restrain  them  from  encroachments  on  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  neighbouring  native  tribes.  Perhaps  a 
federation  of  all  the  States  and  provinces  of  South  Africa, 
as  promoted  by  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
might  tend  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  united  communities  ; 
but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  adoption  of 
any  measure  of  the  kind.  Amongst  other  objections,  the 
colonists  foresee  that  a  vast  dominion  would  be  required  to 
provide  for  its  own  security,  and  at  present  they  show 
no  inclination  even  to  share  the  expenses  of  the 
late  war.  The  Cape  Colony  might  not  be  unwilling 
to  provide  in  future  for  its  own  defence;  but  it  is 
not  disposed  to  undertake  the  protection  of  provinces  a 
thousand  miles  away,  in  which  the  natives  greatly  out- 
number the  white  inhabitants.  The  Transvaal  is  not  at 
present  disposed  to  enter  into  any  confederation  ;  and  the 
Orange  River  Free  State  is  not  likely  to  have  become 
more  favourable  to  the  scheme  in  consequence  of  the 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
improbable  that  the  South  African  provinces  will  unite 
until  circumstances  have  wholly  changed.  If  the  Imperial 
Government  leaves  them  to  defend  themselves,  it  will  have 
little  interest  in  their  mutual  relations. 


THE  HOME-RULE  CONVENTION. 

THE  superfluous  liberality  of  repealing  the  Irish  Con- 
vention Act  has  been  rewarded  as  it  deserved.  Irish 
agitators  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  by  means  of  self-appointed  or  dele- 
gated assemblies.  The  Convention  Act  applied  only  to 
mock  Parliaments  affecting  to  represent  the  constituencies  ; 
and  while  it  was  in  force  O '  C  onn  E  L  l  an  d  others  repeatedly  or- 
ganized seditious  Associations,  which  were  either  unwillingly 
tolerated  or  from  time  to  time  suppressed  by  special  laws. 
Shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  the 
Catholic  Association  had  acquired  a  dangerous  authority. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards  the  Repeal  Association  had 
apparently  brought  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  rebellion,  when 
O'Connf.ll  was  finally  silenced  and  cowed  by  the  prosecu- 
tion which  ended  in  his  release  on  a  technical  quibble.  It 
was  wholly  unnecessary  to  provide  new  facilities  for  combi- 
nation against  law  and  order.  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar 
were  not  likely  to  be  conciliated  by  the  affectation  of  a  belief 
that  their  machinations  were  no  longer  dangerous.  The 
Convention  Act  had  prohibited  the  form  of  seditious 
organization  which  was  perhaps  most  attractive  to  dema- 
gogues. They  were  at  liberty  to  institute  clubs  of  any  other 
kind  which  might  suit  their  fancy,  but  the  leaders  were 
not  to  derive  a  pretended  title  to  power  through  any  pro- 
cess of  election.  The  difference  may  be  rather  apparent 
than  real ;  hut  the  agitators  are  not  inclined  to  share  the 
opinion  that  it  is  wholly  imaginary.  The  concession  made 
by  the  Legislature  is  instantly  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  government  of  Ireland  more  difficult.  A 
Convention  is  to  be  elected,  in  number  equal  to  that  of  the 
former  Irish  Parliament,  on  a  suffrage  arbitrarily  fixed  at 
a  contribution  of  a  shilling  to  the  funds  of  the  agita- 
tion. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Convention  will  be 
more  troublesome  than  the  Home  Rule  League  which  it 
will  supersede.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  bodies  of  delegates, 
though  their  objects  are  less  openly  mischievous  than  the 
machinery  of  Irish  sedition,  interfere  more  seriously  with 
freedom  of  election  and  with  the  choice  of  fit  candidates 
than  the  old-fashioned  Committees  consisting  of  local 
leaders  of  the  party.  The  tendency  of  all  such  organi-  ' 
zations  is  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  | 


demagogues  or  election  managers  who  know  how  to  control 
the  mass  of  voters. 

Loyal  gentlemen  found  it  possible  in  Mr.  Butt's  time  to 
join  the  Home  Rule  League,  because  it  proposed  to  rely 
exclusively  on  constitutional  methods.  Some  of  them  were 
perhaps  reconciled  to  an  absurd  project  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  impracticable.  The  members  of  Parliament 
who  belonged  to  the  party  were  so  far  independent  that 
they  received  no  direct  instructions  from  constituents.  Mr. 
Pahnell's  Convention  involves  an  appeal  from  the  leaders 
to  the  multitude,  which  will  always  prefer  the  advocates  of 
extreme  measures.  Only  a  few  members  of  Parliament 
attended  the  late  meeting ;  but  many  of  them  will  prob- 
ably be  compelled  to  follow  Mr.  Parnell.  Some  of  their 
number  may  perhaps  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  and  Mr.  Shaw  in  refusing  to  abandon  their  pro- 
fessed principles  and  renounce  their  organization ;  but  Mr. 
Parnell  has  habitually  preferred  the  increase  of  his  own 
influence  to  scrupulous  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  in  a  revolutionary  agitation  the  most  violent 
section  always  prevails.  The  Convention,  among  its 
other  functions,  will  attempt,  perhaps  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  control  the  elections ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mi*. 
Parnell,  like  O'Connell  in  former  times,  may  return 
to  Parliament  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  own  nomi- 
nees. His  colleague  and  competitor,  Mr.  Biggar,  has 
already  proclaimed  one  of  the  doctrines  which  will 
probably  be  approved  by  the  Convention.  His  view 
of  the  land  question  is  that  landlords,  or,  as  ho  calls 
them,  landlordism,  should  be  abolished,  and  that  every 
tenant  should  become  owner  of  his  land.  If  the  Con- 
vention becomes  formidable,  Parliament  will  have  to  re- 
enact  the  law  which  has  been  unnecessarily  repealed. 
The  task  will  perhaps  be  most  easily  accomplished  if 
it  devolves  on  a  Liberal  Government.  In  that  case  the 
Ministers  of  the  day  will  have  to  choose  between  the 
loss  of  confidence  of  their  supporters  in  England  and 
Scotland  and  the  precarious  alliance  which  they  may 
perhaps  have  formed  with  the  Irish  Home  Rulers.  The 
increased  activity  of  the  Irish  agitators  implies  their  in- 
difference to  the  result  of  the  English  and  Scotch  elections. 
Not  long  since  they  impressed  on  the  Irish  populace  of  the 
great  towns  the  duty  of  exercising  their  influence  in  favour 
of  the  candidates  who  might  be  most  ready  to  pledge 
themselves  to  Home  Rule ;  but  at  present  the  Irish  resi- 
dents in  Great  Britain  are  placed  in  the  background.  They 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Convention,  and  the  leading  demagogues  are,  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  repelling  the  confidence  of  Liberal 
candidates. 

When  the  Home  Rule  League  was  formed,  soon  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Fenian  disturbances,  its  leaders  dis- 
avowed all  sympathy  with  treasonable  combinations.  The 
extreme  Nationalists,  who  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
Fenians,  are  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  Con- 
vention. The  tone  of  its  deliberations  may  be  easily 
anticipated.  Its  proceedings  will  probably  be  conducted 
with  a  mockery  of  Parliamentary  forms,  except  that  ob- 
struction, if  it  is  attempted  by  a  moderate  minority, 
will  ba  sternly  repressed.  There  was  no  obstruction  in 
the  Jacobin  Club,  or  in  the  Convention  after  it  fell 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Obstructive  members  of  an  assembly  take  care  to  have 
a  mob  at  their  backs.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
the  fiction  of  Home  Rule  under  an  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  maintained  in  the  Convention.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  violent  faction  will  insist  on 
separation,  and  perhaps  on  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Republic.  The  leaders  will  be  fully  aware  that  the  object 
can  only  be  attained  by  force,  and  that  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  begin  a  civil  war  ;  but  the  threat  of  extreme 
measures  not  unfrequently  extorts  concessions  from  timid 
politicians.  Agitation  against  the  rights  of  landowners 
will  be  more  popular  and  more  dangerous  than  in- 
sincere invitations  to  rebellion.  The  agricultural  dis- 
tress which  prevails  in  Ireland,  though  far  less  severely 
than  in  England,  has  unfortunately  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  habitual  promoters  of  anarchy.  The 
meetings  which  have  been  held  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land to  demand  reduction  or  remission  of  rents  are  in 
themselves  alarming ;  and  the  Convention  in  Dublin  will 
form  a  standing  Committee  for  the  promotion  of  similar 
objects.  According  to  some  statements,  the  meetings  are 
principally  attended  by  idlers  from  the  towns  rather  than 
by  the  real  tenant-farmers ;  hut  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
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that  the  rural  population  will  ultimately  stand  aloof  from 
a  profitable  agitation.  The  landowners,  who  have  every- 
thing at  stake,  appear  to  meet  the  predatory  agitation 
with  prudence  and  courage.  All  who  have  property  of 
any  kind  to  lose  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to 
unite  in  resistance  to  projects  of  lawless  plunder.  The 
agitators  who  encourage  threats  to  shoot  the  landlords 
would,  if  they  succeeded,  willingly  turn  their  attention  to 
capitalists. 

The  respectable  members  of  the  Home  Rule  party- 
will  probably  divide  into  two  bodies.  Some  of  them 
will  either  voluntarily  retire  or  lose  their  seats  at  the 
next  election.  Another  section  will  temporarily  or  per- 
manently conform  to  the  new  doctrines.  They  have  more 
than  once  tried  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Parnell,  first  by 
asserting  the  claims  of  Mr.  Butt,  and  afterwards  by 
electing  Mr.  Shaw  as  his  successor ;  but  the  thoi-ough- 
going  demagogue,  relying  on  the  approval  of  the  multitude, 
has  always  defeated  his  opponents.  When  the  Con- 
servatives took  office  in  1874,  general  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  largeness  of  a  majority  which  deprived 
the  Home  Rule  section  of  the  power  of  deciding  party 
contests.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  perhaps  hope 
that  in  the  next  Parliament  a  more  equal  division 
will  replace  them  in  their  former  advantageous  position. 
They  are  scarcely  prudent  in  instituting  before  the 
general  election  a  policy  which  will  render  combina- 
tion difficult.  The  Convention,  whatever  course  it  may 
in  other  respects  adopt,  will  not  fail  to  use  violent 
language ;  and  English  sympathy  will  be  repelled  by 
threats  of  secession.  O'Connell  and  his  Associations 
in  a  great  measure  caused  the  reaction  against  the  Whig 
•Government  in  the  years  which  followed  the  Reform 
Bill.  Long  afterwards  familiarity  with  Irish  insurgents 
made  Lancashire  a  Conservative  county.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Home  Rule  may  become 
more  formidable  in  Ireland  by  renouncing  professions 
of  moderation.  The  priests  have  hitherto  stood  aloof 
from  the  movement,  and  they  have  never  cordially  sup- 
ported Mr.  Parnell,  who  indeed  lately  attained  a  local 
victory  over  one  of  their  candidates.  Their  influence  over 
the  people  has  perhaps  diminished,  but  it  must  still  be 
considerable.  The  more  prudent  members  of  the  hierarchy 
probably  doubt  whether,  in  case  of  separation,  they 
would  succeed  to  the  authority  now  exercised  by  England. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CLERGY. 

THE  Prussian  Parliament  has  been  dissolved,  and  the 
elections  have  been  fixed  for  the  30th  of  September  and 
the  7th  of  October.    On  the  first  of  these  days  the  con- 
stituencies will  choose  the  electors,  and  on  the  second  the 
electors  will  choose  the  representatives.    The  contest  will 
be  one  of  more  than  ordinary  moment.    The  new  Parlia- 
ment  will  be  asked  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  acknowledged  that  of  late  he  has  had  a 
little  too  much  of  representative  institutions.  He  wants  to 
have  a  longer  interval  than  a  year  in  which  to  mature  and 
work  out  his  plans.     Political  schemes  do  not  ripen  as 
rapidly  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  Chancellor 
thinks  that  his  ideas  will  sometimes  be  the  better  for  a 
vacation  of  eighteen  months  instead  of  six.    Of  however 
little  account  he  may  make  Parliament,  it  is  annoying  to 
be  for  ever  reminded  of  it.  If  it  were  only  called  together 
biennially  it  would  be  easy  to  appropriate  the  alternate 
years  to  real  business,  and  to  reserve  the  year  of  its 
meeting  for  that  profitless  talk  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  modern  idea  of  Government.    This  is  Prince  Bis- 
marck's desire,  and  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  bring  Parliament  to  see  the  merits  of  the  arrange- 
ment he  proposes.    There  is  a  clause  in  the  Constitution 
to  be  altered,  and  there  are  certain  formalities  to  be  com- 
plied with  before  it  can  be  altered.    It  would  not  do  to 
proceed  by  way  of  a  coup  d'etat,  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason  that  the  adoption  of  this  method  would  make  Par- 
liament  appear   of    too   much  importance.  Judicious 
mothers  do  not  put  their  children  out  of  the  room  if  they 
can  induce  them  to  go  out  of  their  own  accord ;  and 
where  Parliament  is  concerned  Prince  Bismarck  has  of 
late  years  very  much  affected  the  character  of  a  judicious 
mother.    But  to  get  precisely  the  Parliament  he  wants 
requires  some  careful  steering  between  opposing  diffi- 
culties.   Of  Lite  the  Prince  has  made  many  advances 
towards  the  Ultramontanes,  and  in  many  respects  the 


Ultramontanes  are  likely  to  be  his  best  friends  in  this 
particular  matter.  They  do  not  care  for  Parliamentary 
government  as  such,  and  where  the  object  to  be  gained 
is  the  partial  extinction  of  Parliamentary  government 
that  is  a  great  merit.  Still  it  would  not  do  for  Prince 
Bismarck  to  throw  himself  too  completely  into  their 
hands.  He  may  have  other  objects  in  view  in  which 
he  cannot  count  upon  their  friendship,  and  if  he  went 
to  the  country  as  an  Ultramontane,  he  might  alienate 
more  support  than  he  would  gain.  Whatever  he  intends 
ultimately  to  do — a  point  which  will  probably  be  greatly 
determined  by  the  result  of  the  elections — he  wishes  his 
policy  to  remain  in  uncertainty  until  the  elections  are 
over.  The  interviews  with  the  Nuncio  at  Vienna  which 
have  occupied  this  week  have  probably  been  fixed  just  so 
long  beforehand  as  will  best  enable  the  Chancellor 
to  conceal  what  passed  until  the  return  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment has  deprived  the  disclosure  of  most  of  its  signifi- 
cance. By  this  means  Prince  Bismarck  is  enabled  to  ex- 
cite the  hopes  of  each  party  in  turn.  The  Ultramontanes 
are  sanguine  that  the  May  Laws  are  going  to  be  repealed. 
The  Liberals  cling  to  the  hope  that  what  it  pleases  them 
to  call  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  State  will  be  preserved, 
even  though  some  relaxation  is  permitted  in  the  machinery 
by  which  these  rights  are  enforced. 

A  letter  which  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  the  new  Minister 
of  Public  Worship,  has  lately  addressed  to  the  clergy  of 
Westphalia  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Chancellor  has 
impressed  upon  his  subordinates  the  necessity  of  not  saying 
anything  which  can  commit  either  themselves  or  him. 
The  letter  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  art  of  blowing 
hot  and  cold.  The  subject  is  the  relative  place  of  the 
Church  and  the  State  in  elementary  education,  and  a  less 
skilful  Minister  would  have  avoided  writing  upon  it  until 
the  elections  had  made  his  chief's  course  clear.  But 
Herr  VON  Puttkamer  knows  better  than  to  seem  to  shrink 
from  his  duty.  The  Westphalian  clergy  have  written  to 
him  on  this  knotty  point,  and  it  is  his  business  to  give 
them  an  answer.  The  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  children  in  schools,  he  begins,  is  a  matter  that  interests 
in  equal  degrees  the  State,  which  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  direction  and  supervision  of  all  instruction, 
and  the  Church,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  which  is 
charged  with  the  salvation  of  souls.  This  statement  has 
a  remarkable  likeness  to  some  which  have  been  made  by 
the  present  Pope.  When  the  clergy  think  the  State 
friendly  to  them,  nothing  suits  their  purpose  better  than 
to  preach  the  co-ordinate  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  powers.  This  common  interest,  Herr  von  Puttkamer 
goes  on,  ought  to  show  itself  in  common  work  in  the 
schools ;  and  the  desire  of  the  Government  is  to  give  the 
ministers  of  the  Chui-ch  all  the  opportunities  they  can 
desire  of  eo-opei'ating  with  the  State  in  the  education  of 
the  young.  For  the  last  seven  years  this  decent  and 
useful  harmony  has  been  suspended,  and  the  contention  of 
the  Westphalian  clergy  is  that  it  has  been  suspended  in 
consequence  of  the  law  of  March  11,  1872,  which  declares 
schools  to  be  State  establishments,  the  supervision  of 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  State  officials.  Herr  von  Putt- 
kamer declines  to  go  into  the  question  whether  this  de- 
scription is  an  accurate  one,  or  to  inquire  whether  the 
present  relations  of  the  State  with  the  schools  are  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  contents 
himself  with  declaring  that,  whether  the  system  be  good 
or  bad,  it  is  not  a  new  one  ;  that  it  was  not  created  by  the 
law  of  1872  ;  and  that  it  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  a  century,  since,  if  it  is  no  older  in  Prussia  than  1845, 
it  goes  back  in  Silesia  as  far  as  1765.  If  then,  as  the 
Westphalian  clergy  admit,  it  was  possible  for  the  Catholic 
Church  before  the  law  of  1872  to  take  part  in  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  children  in  the  character  of  a  State 
official,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  a  similar 
part  now.  The  claim  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Church  in  schools  is  of  long  standing,  and 
the  State  is  no  more  disposed  than  formerly  so  to  inter- 
pret that  claim  as  to  dispense  with  the  salutary  co-operation 
of  the  Chivrch.  It  is  not  the  State  but  the  Church  that  has 
changed  its  ground,  and  the  indispensable  preliminary 
to  that  energetic  effort  towards  bringing  about  a  better 
state  of  things  in  schools  which  the  Government  are 
anxious  to  make  is  that  the  clergy  shall  no  longer  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  laws  which  they  formerly 
respected. 

This  apparently  vigorous  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
State  is  no  doubt  meant  to  catch  the  votes  of  the  National 
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Liberals.  It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  do  this  than 
to  catch  "Ultramontane  votes,  because  the  Ultramontane 
members  can  bo  dealt  -with  afterwards  in  a  more  direct 
fashion.  If  the  reconciliation  supposed  to  be  impending 
between  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Vatican  really  takes  place, 
the  Ultramontane  members  will  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  under  what  colours  they  may  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  tho  electors.  But  the  National 
Liberals  will  in  many  cases  not  be  strong  enough  to  run 
a  candidate  of  their  own,  and  they  will  then  have  to  decide 
whether  they  will  give  their  votes  to  a  supporter  of  the  [ 
Government  or  to  a  decided  Liberal.  If  they  can  be  induced 
to  give  their  votes  to  the  Government  candidate,  it  will 
matter  very  little  whether,  after  all,  they  approve  the  action 
which  the  Government  may  eventually  take  as  regards  the 
Church.  The  Government  candidate  will  have  been 
returned,  and  the  success  of  the  Government  measures  so 
far  assured.  Under  these  circumstances  Prince  Bismarck 
may  well  leave  the  morrow  to  take  thought  for  itself. 
Herr  vox  Puttkamer's  declaration  that  the  State  cannot 
resign  the  right  of  assigning  to  the  Church  the  part 
which  she  is  to  play  in  education  is  never  likely  to  be 
quoted  against  him  with  much  effect.  In  a  quarrel  of 
this  kind  much  more  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
the  laws  are  administered  than  upon  the  particular  pro- 
visions  which  they  contain.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
■were  the  obedient  servants  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment from  1848  to  1870,  and  with  Leo  XIII.  at  the 
Vatican  it  is  not  very  clear  why  they  should  not  be 
the  obedient  servants  of  the  State  again.  So  long  as 
Prince  Bismarck  lives  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
attitude  of  the  State  towards  the  Church  will  be  deter-  1 
mined  by  the  forces  which  go  to  determine  it  in  France  or 
Belgium.  In  Prussia,  no  doubt,  there  is  much  of  the 
same  bitter  antagonism  towards  religion  that  exists  in 
the  other  two  countries,  but  it  has  no  influence  on  the 
Government.  So  long  as  Prince  Bismarck  chose,  for 
political  reasons,  to  quarrel  with  the  Catholic  Church,  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  support  of  many  whose 
hatred  to  the  Church  rested  on  moral  and  theological 
rather  than  on  political  grounds.  But  he  has  never  been 
genuinely  in  sympathy  with  this  section  of  his  allies,  and 
it  will  probably  be  a  positive  satisfaction  to  him  to  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  making  further  concessions  to 
them.  Prince  Bismarck  has  usually  too  many  alternative 
projects  on  hand  to  make  it  at  all  safe  to  predict  which 
of  them  he  will  eventually  adopt ;  but,  in  spite  of  much 
that  points  in  a  contrary  direction,  it  will  be  surprising  if 
the  reconciliation  with  the  Church  does  not  in  the  end 
take  place. 


THE  TRADES-UNION  CONGRESS. 

THE  Trades-Union  Congress  which  has  been  sitting  at 
Edinburgh  has  a  very  inadequate  appreciation  of  the 
utility  of  division  of  labour.  If  it  had  been  better  advised  in 
this  respect,  it  would  not  have  devoted  so  large  a  part  of 
the  time  it  had  to  give  to  business  to  the  discussion  of 
what  is  called  the  land  question.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
if  one  member  of  the  body  politic  suffers,  all  the  other 
members  do  in  their  degree  suffer  with  it.  But  St.  Paul 
nowhere  says  that,  if  one  member  is  suffering,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  all  the  other  members  should  at  once  set  to 
work  to  discuss  the  causes  of  his  malady,  and  to  suggest 
with  what  remedies  it  shall  be  treated.  A  large  pari  of 
Mr.  Wright's  able  address  might  have  been  appropriately 
read  before  a  meeting  of  farmers  or  labourers,  which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  it  could  not  be  appropriately 
read  before  a  meeting  of  artisans.  If  a  meeting  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  or  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union  were  to  undertake  to  settle  the  relations 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  artisan,  the  members 
of  the  Trades-Union  Congress  would  probably  think 
that  they  were  wandering  out  of  their  proper  pro- 
vince. It  is  not  very  clear  why  the  converse  of  the 
rule  should  not  hold  equally  good.  The  importance  of  a 
subject  does  not  of  necessity  qualify  a  man  to  discuss  it. 
Mr.  Wright  is  a  barrister,  and  at  all  events  has  the  requi- 
site technical  information ;  but  his  hearers  were  equally 
ignorant  as  regards  theory  and  practice.  They  neither 
know  what  the  land  laws  are,  nor  how  any  particular 
modification  of  them  would  be  likely  to  work.  It  will  be 
said  that  in  this  last  respect  working-men  are  no  worse 
off  than  other  people.  The  results  of  any  considerable 
legal  change  are  often  very  different  from  what  even  ex- 


perts expect  them  to  be.  But  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  error  of  an  astronomer  in  calcu- 
lating the  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  one  another, 
and  the  error  of  a  man  who  knows  no  more  about  them 
than  what  he  can  see  for  himself  on  a  clear  night. 

There  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  special  reason  assigned 
by  one  of  the  speakers  why  Trade-Unions  should  take  up 
this  question.  Mr.  Prior,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  stated  that  "  year  after  year  thousands 
"  of  the  agricultural  population  who,  under  more  equitable 
"  legislation,  might  be  happily  and  profitably  employed 
"  upon  the  soil,  were  forced  into  our  already  overcrowded 
"  towns  and  cities,  where  their  presence  intensified  and 
"  added  bitterness  to  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
"  might  be  witnessed  in  our  over-stocked  labour  markets." 
Mr.  Prior  may  possibly  be  right  in  believing  that, 
if  the  soil  were  divided  among  a  population  of  peasant- 
proprietors,  a  larger  number  of  persons  would  be 
employed  on  it,  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  Whatever  may  be  the  comparative 
advantages  of  cultivation  by  proprietors  and  culti- 
vation by  hired  labourers,  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  tlfe  proprietor  works  very  much  harder 
than  the  hired  labourer.  It  is  one  of  the  arguments  most 
relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  small  properties  that  the 
sense  of  ownership  gives  a  man  a  motive  for  work  which 
nothing  else  can  supply  in  at  all  an  equal  degree.  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  that  Mr.  Prior's  wish  were  realized,  and 
the  agricultural  population  were  happily  and  profitably 
employed  upon  their  own  land,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  number  so  employed  might  be  less  than  those  who 
now  find  employment  on  other  people's  land.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  every  agricultural  labourer  should 
be  transformed  into  a  peasant-proprietor,  and  those  that 
remained  over  after  the  transformation  of  their  neighbours 
had  been  completed  might  find  that  their  arms  and  brains 
were  no  longer  wanted.  In  that  case  the  migration  to  our 
already  overcrowded  towns  and  cities  would  go  on  to  a 
still  greater  extent  than  before  the  equitable  legislation 
desired  by  Mr.  Prior.  In  point  of  fact,  no  one  has  more 
cause  than  the  artisan  to  deprecate  any  sudden  or  violent 
derangement  of  the  land  system.  The  immediate  effect  of 
anything  of  the  sort  would  probably  be  to  throw  a  large 
number  of  labourers  out  of  work,  and  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  in  the  country,  it  is  only  natural  that 
countrymen  should  try  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  towns. 
The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  would  not  have 
been  as  prosperous  as  it  is  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ex- 
cessive manufacturing  production  of  a  few  years  back, 
which  emptied  the  rural  districts  of  their  surplus  hands. 
Mr.  Prior  evidently  thinks  that  only  a  reform  of  the  land 
laws  is  wanted  to  start  a  return  movement,  which  shall 
plant  the  surplus  hands  of  the  manufacturing  towns  on 
the  soil  which  by  some  unexplained  process  they  will  have 
bought  and  paid  for. 

When  the  members  of  the  Congress  confined  themselves 
to  the  work  that  more  naturally  belonged  to  them,  there  was 
much  that  is  interesting  about  their  proceedings.    It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  of  the  recent  trade  disputes 
the  attitude  of  the  masters  has  been  far  from  conciliatory. 
They  have  again  and  again  rejected  proposals  for  submit- 
ting the  differences  between  themselves  and  their  workmen, 
to  arbitration,  and  have  thus  provoked  a  resort  to  that  last 
and  worst  remedy,  a  strike.    It  may,  however,  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  the  masters'  conduct  that  the  issues  be- 
tween them  and  their  workmen  have  of  late  been  unusually 
ill-suited  to  this  mode  of  decision.  When  masters  and  work- 
men differ  upon  a  question  of  fact,  such  as  the  rate  of  profit 
in  a  particular  trade  at  a  particular  moment,  arbitration 
is  exactly  suited  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  Both 
parties  are  agreed  that,  if  the  case  is  as  the  other  represents 
it,  their  own  contention  cannot  be  sustained.  If  profits  are 
as  much  as  you  think,  says  the  master  to  the  workman,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  can  pay  you  the  wages  you  ask.  If 
profits  are  no  more  than  you  think,  says  the  workman  to 
the  master,  I  acknowledge  that  you  cannot  pay  me  what 
I  ask.    Here  is  clearly  an  occasion  for  bringing  out  the 
books,  and  ascertaining  by  impartial  investigation  what 
the  profits  really  are.    The  case  is  different  when  the 
point  in  dispute  is  not  the  average  rate  of  profit  in  a 
[  trade,  but  the  ability  of  a  particular  master,  or  set  of 
masters,  to  go  on  working  with  profits  what  they  are.  In 
this  instance  the  position  of  the  employer  is  simply,  1  know 
my  own  affairs  and  my  own  interests  better  than  any  one 
else,  and  I  am  clear  that,  with  the  wages  I  am  at  present 
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paying,  it  will  serve  my  turn  better  to  close  my 
mill  altogether  than  to  go  on  working  it.  What 
is  an  arbitrator  to  say  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ?  No  amount 
of  argument  can  convince  a  reluctant  employer  that 
the  arbitrator  knows  his  interest  better  than  he  does 
himself;  and,  short  of  this  demonstration,  what  is  the 
reasoning  that  can  avail  to  make  him  keep  his  mill  open  ? 

Of  course  it  is  only  in  times  of  exceptional  depression 
that  the  issue  between  masters  and  workmen  admits  of 
being  stated  in  this  way.  In  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
business  there  is,  as  Mr.  Wright  says,  a  rate  of  wagfes 
which,  though  continually  varying  as  regards  each  particular 
place  and  each  particular  trade,  may  yet,  for  that  place  and 
trade  and  time,  be  called  a  fair  rate  of  wages — such  a  rate, 
that  is,  as  can  be  given  and  yet  leave  to  the  masters  the 
amount  of  profit  which  on  an  average  capital  invested  in 
that  particular  business  is  expected  to  yield.  Mr.  Weight 
maintains  that,  though  it  would  ordinarily  be  easy  for  a 
mixed  Board  of  employers  and  workmen  to  say  in  any 
particular  place  and  trade  what  is  a  fair,  wage,  yet,  in 
order  to  give  confidence  in  the  decisions  arrived  at,  there 
should  be  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  local  Board 
to  a  general  Board  of  appeal  sitting  in  Iiondon,  and  com- 
manding, as  it  would  do,  the  services  of  the  ablest  and 
most  impartial  men  in  the  country.  If  either  a  strike  or 
a  lock-out  were  persisted  in  against  the  decision  of  a  court 
including  such  men  as  Lord  Derby  or  Mr.  Beassey, 
it  would  bo  persisted  in  at  the  gi'eatest  possible  dis- 
advantage. Public  sympathy  would  be  entirely  with 
the  side  which  could  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion in  justification  of  its  position.  That  the  creation  of 
such  a  tribunal  would  be  a  very  great  step  towards  getting 
rid  of  the  present  imperfect  methods  of  working  out  trade 
disputes  there  can  be  no  question,  and  if  the  Trades- 
Union  Congress  will  really  address  itself  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  some  such  scheme,  it  will  be  doing  a  real  service 
alike  to  its  own  constituents  and  to  employers. 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  AND  THE  VESTA. 

THIS  case  was  argued  before  the  Wreck  Commissioner 
and  two  assessoi's  during  last  week,  and  judgment 
was  given  on  Saturday.  By  this  judgment  the  master  and 
pilot  of  the  City  of  London  were  altogether  absolved,  and 
the  pilot  in  charge  of  the  Vesta  was  condemned  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  accident.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  though  given  after  a  full  and  formal 
trial,  has  no  practical  result  except  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  pilot,  who  may  be  suspended  by  the  Trinity  House. 
The  Commissioner  took  the  trouble  to  point  out  in  his 
judgment  that  the  Court  was  not  called  upon  to  decide 
the  civil  liabilities  of  the  owners  of  either  of  the  vessels, 
or  even  to  say  whether  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  in 
charge  of  a  pilot  by  compulsion  of  law  so  as  to  exonerate 
the  owner  from  legal  responsibility.  All  that  the  tribunal 
had  to  decide  was  which  steamer  was  to  blame  for  the 
collision.  If  the  Aberdeen  Steam  Navigation  Company,  to 
whom  the  vessel  which  was  the  most  injured  belongs,  seeks 
to  recover  compensation,  there  must  bo  another  elaborate 
trial  in  another  Court  which  may  come  to  a  different,  con- 
clusion from  the  Wreck  Commissioner  and  his  assessors, 
whose  decision,  however,  it  cannot,  legally  speaking, 
reverse.  No  doubt  this  is  as  it  should  be,  as  in  our  juris- 
prudence there  is  always  plenty  of  latitude  for  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  judges  ;  but  still  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  sailors,  who  are  prejudiced  men,  and  take  perhaps  too 
practical  a  view  of  matters  which  concern  them,  should 
say  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  maritime  law  ap- 
pears to  be  the  welfare  of  the  estimable  persons  who  prac- 
tise in  the  Admiralty  Courts. 

The  facts  of  the  collision  which  have  thus  in  a  half-and- 
half  fashion  been  pronounced  on  were  remarkable  as  show- 
ing very  clearly  the  want  of  a  definite  rule  of  the  road  on 
the  Thames,  and  also  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  a 
precaution  necessary  in  navigating  that  river  is  disre- 
garded. The  accident  itself  was  a  very  serious  one,  which 
might  have  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life,  as  both  vessels 
carried  passengers,  and  the  City  of  London  had  a  con- 
siderable number  on  board.  From  the  evidence  given  on 
the  trial  before  the  Wreck  Commissioner  it  appeared  that 
the  first- named  vessel,  a  screw-steamer  of  564  tons  burden, 
with  engines  of  275  horse-power,  left  Limehouse  at  8.20 
P.M.  on  the  13th  of  last  month  bound  for  Aberdeen.  With 
the  tide  against  her  she  went  down  the  river  at  a  mode- 


rate speed  until  Blackwall  was  reached,  after  which  the 
rate  of  progress  was  quickened,  and  Bugsby's  Reach, 
Woolwich  Reach,  and  the  upper  part  of  Gallion's  Reach 
were  traversed  at  full  speed,  which  was,  however,  brought 
down  to  half  speed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  reach  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  vessels  in  it  and  in  Barking 
Reach.  After  the  City  of  London  had  rounded  Margaret 
Ness  or  Tripcock  Point,  where  the  river  makes  a 
turn  and  trends  towards  the  east,  the  masthead  light 
and  the  green  —  i.e.  the  right-hand  - —  light  of  a 
steamer  were  seen  about  a  point  on  her  port  bow,  or, 
in  untechnical  language,  ahead  and  a  little  to  the  left 
of  her.  The  craft  of  which  the  lights  wero  thus  seen 
was  the  Vesta,  a  Hamburg  steamer  of  623  tons  burden, 
which  was  proceeding  up  the  river  at  considerable  speed. 
After  passing  Tripcock  Point  the  City  of  London's  helm 
was  ported — i.e.  she  was  made  to  turn  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  bring  her  to  the  southern  shore  ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, when  the  Vesta's  lights  had  been  in  sight  about  a 
minute,  the  helm  of  the  City  of  London  was  slightly  ported 
again.  At  this  time  it  seems  clear  that  the  red,  or  left- 
hand,  light  of  the  latter  steamer  was  seen  on  board  the 
Vesta.  On  the  northern  side  of  Barking  Reach  there  is  a 
slight  elbow  or  point,  with  only  twelve  feet  of  water ; 
and,  as  this  has  to  be  rounded,  vessels  do  not  steer  a  per- 
fectly straight  course  along  the  reach.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  lights  of  the  two  vessels  were  seen,  it  ought 
apparently  to  have  seemed  probable  to  those  in  charge  of 
them  that,  as  they  altered  their  courses  in  rounding  the 
point,  they  might  be  end  on  to  each  other.  The  pilot  in 
charge  of  the  City  of  London  foresaw  this  clanger  and 
slightly  ported  his  helm  as  already  stated.  Then,  seeing 
that  the  green  light  was  still  approaching  him,  he  put  the 
helm  more  to  port  and  ordered  the  engines  to  be  "  slowed  "  ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  they  were  stopped  and  reversed. 
But  none  of  these  precautions  were  of  any  avail.  The 
Vesta,  after  the  left-hand  light  of  the  City  of  London  had 
been  observed,  or  after  it  ought  to  have  been  ob- 
served, by  those  on  board  her,  continued  her  course 
along  the  reach  without  altering  it  in  any  way. 
When  she  was  drawing  near  to  the  other  vessel  it  was 
i  seen  that  some  barges  were  in  the  way,  and  her  helm 
was  starboarded — i.e.  she  was  turned  to  the  left.  This 
change  in  her  course  took  her  straight  on  to  the  City  of 
London.  The  danger  was  perceived,  and  the  engines  were 
stopped  and  reversed ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  a 
collision.  The  Vesta  crashed  into  the  other  vessel's  port 
side,  hitting  her  nearly  amidships,  and  cutting  through 
her  coal  bunkers  into  the  engine-room.  With  this  huge 
gash  in  her  side,  the  City  of  London  must  have  been  in 
considerable  danger  of  sinking  with  most  of  those  on  board 
her ;  but  happily  both  the  captains  preserved  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  The  commander 
of  the  disabled  vessel  at  once  hailed  the  other  not  to  leave 
him.  The  latter  obeyed,  and,  holding  on,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  City  of  London,  pushed  her  gradually,  at  the  request  of 
her  captain,  to  the  southern  shore,  and  put  her  aground 
there.  All  the  passengers  were  able  to  leave  with  safety, 
and  apparently  no  one  was  even  hurt. 

Although,  however,  neither  passengers  nor  sailors  were 
drowned,  the  collision  was  a  very  grave  one,  and,  as  the 
night  was  clear,  it  obviously  was  not  an  unavoidable 
accident.  As  has  been  said,  the  Wreck  Commissioner 
held  that  the  pilot  in  charge  of  the  Vesta  was  to  blame 
for  this  collision,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
for  doubting  the  justice  of  this  decision,  although  it 
must  be  said  that  Mr.  Rotiieey's  judgment  is  obscure,  and 
that  he  in  some  respects  makes  contradictory  statements  as 
to  the  place  at  which  the  accident  occurred.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  conclusion  to  which  he  and  his  assessors  came 
was  most  likely  the  right  one.  Their  opinion  was  seem- 
ingly that,  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  two  vessels 
meeting  end  on,  owing  to  the  change  in  coui'se  made 
necessary  by  the  bend  in  the  river,  they  were  practically 
meeting  vessels,  and  that  therefore  the  rule  of  the  road  for 
meeting  vessels  had  to  be  followed.  This  declares  that 
when  two  vessels  are  meeting  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve 
risk  of  collision,  the  helms  of  both  shall  be  put  to  port,  so 
that  each  may  pass  on  the  port  (left)  side  of  the  other. 
The  pilot  of  the  City  of  London  foresaw  the  danger  of 
meeting  the  other  vessel  end  on,  and  ported.  The  pilot  of 
the  Vesta  held  his  course  for  some  time,  and  then  star- 
boarded his  helm,  thereby  doing  exactly  what  he  ought 
not  to  have  done.  He  was  therefore  pronounced  by  the 
COMMISSIONEE  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  collision. 
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If  this  view  is  right,  the  accident  -was  due  to  remarkable 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  ought  to  have  been 
thoroughly  competent,  and  it  seems  a  little  startling  to 
find  a  qualified  pilot  making  so  grave  a  mistake ;  but,  pro- 
bably such  carelessness  is  exceptional,  and  perhaps  the  Vesta 
was  a  good  deal  hampered  by  the  barges  in  her  way.  In  any 
case  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pilot  does  not  call 
for  much  comment,  as  pilots,  like  other  men,  are,  and  always 
will  be,  liable  to  make  blunders.  What  is  more  worth 
attention  than  the  mistake  made  in  starboarding  the  helm  of 
the  Vesta  is  the  fact  that  the  accident  was  partly  caused 
and  was  made  the  more  grave  by  the  neglect  of  a  precau- 
tion which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  very  frequently  neglected 
by  those  who  take  charge  of  passenger  steamers.  Generally 
speaking,  vessels  carrying  cargo  only  go  through  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  fiver  at  a  very  moderate  pace,  there- 
by greatly  diminishing  the  chances  of  mishap.  The  cap- 
tains of  passenger  steamers,  on  the  contrary,  too  often  take 
their  vessels  up  and  down  the  river  at  considerable  speed, 
and  by  not  paying  attention  to  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  safety  in  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  put  their  own  and 
other  craft  in  danger.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  even  the  City  of  London,  which  appears  to 
have  been  navigated  with  great  care,  went  at  full  speed 
through  Woolwich  Reach  and  half  way  down  Gallion's 
Reach.  The  Vesta  had  come  the  whole  way  from  Graves- 
end  at  full  speed,  which  was  never  checked  until  she  was 
close  to  the  other  vessel.  Then  the  engines  were  reversed; 
but,  owing  to  the  way  the  steamer  had  on  her,  this  pro- 
duced little  effect,  and  she  struck  the  City  of  London  & 
terrific  blow.  Her  speed  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  sole 
cause  of  the  collision,  but  undoubtedly  it  contributed  to 
make  that  collision  disastrous ;  and  the  chance  of  such 
grave  accidents  must  often  be  incurred  when  vessels  steam 
rapidly  through  the  narrow  and  winding  channel  of  the 
Thames,  crowded  by  night,  as  by  day,  with  craft  of  all  kinds. 
Yet  probably  there  was  nothing  very  unusual  in  what  the 
Vesta  did.  Passenger  steamers  constantly  proceed  up  the 
river  at  considerable  speed,  and  perhaps  the  captains  are  not 
greatly  to  be  blamed ;  as,  if  they  were  to  take  the  pre- 
cautions which  arc  taken  with  cargo  steamers,  their  vessels 
would  lose  all  character  for  punctuality.  A  character  for 
punctuality  may,  however,  be  too  dearly  earned,  and 
clearly  the  practice  of  rushing  up  and  down  the  river  to 
save  a  few  hours  ought  to  be  discontinued,  or,  if  necessary, 
put  a  stop  to  by  law.  In  some  parts  of  the  Thames  high 
speed  and  safety  are  often  incompatible,  and  danger  to  life 
and  property  is  surely  more  worthy  of  consideration  than 
the  inconvenience  which  passengers  may  occasionally  suffer 
from  arriving  somewhat  late  at  their  destination. 

Another  source  of  peril  was  made  abundantly  manifest 
by  the  recent  collision,  as  indeed  it  was  by  that  which  oc- 
curred between  the  Bywell  Castle  and  the  Princess  Alice. 
This  is  the  want  of  a  clear  and  definite  rule  of  the  road 
suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  Thames.  At  present 
the  rules  of  the  road  at  sea  are  supposed  to  prevail ; 
but  it  has  been  shown  with  small  difficulty  that  they 
are  utterly  unfitted  for  a  winding  river  like  the  Thames. 
In  the  present  case  the  two  steamers  which  came  into 
collision  were,  for  some  time  after  they  had  sighted 
each  other,  crossing  vessels  according  to  the  existing 
regulations,  and  only  by  a  somewhat  strained  construction 
was  it  held  that  the  case  must  be  governed  by  the  rule 
respecting  meeting  vessels.  The  insufficiency  of  the  present 
ordinances  and  the  want  of  better  laws  was  plainly  evident 
in  this,  as  it  has  been  in  other  cases  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  a  new  code  is  drawn  up  for  the  Thames,  the 
facts  of  this  accident  will  not  have  been  forgotten.  Most 
unfortunately  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  declined — 
with  much  hesitation  it  must  be  said — to  recommend  the 
one  rule  which  would  prevent  such  mishaps  as  the  recent 
collision.  This  is  the  "  starboard  side  rule,"  according  to 
which  vessels  going  down  the  river  keep  to  one  side  of  it, 
and  those  going  up  to  the  other.  Had  it  been  in  force, 
the  pilot  of  the  Vesta  could  hardly  have  made  the  mistake 
he  did.  He  would  have  known  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
keep  to  the  north  side  of  mid-channel,  and  that  under  no 
circumstances  was  he  justified  in  crossing  over  to  the 
south  side  ;  and  would  not  have  had  to  puzzle  himself  with 
geometrical  calculations  as  to  whether  two  vessels  which 
at  first  seemed  to  be  crossing  each  other  might  not  ulti- 
mately meet  end  on.  In  many  other  cases  disaster  would  have 
been  prevented  if  an  absolute  law  which  could  be  misunder- 
stood by  no  one  had  prevailed.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  necessity  for  such  a  regulation  may  be  recognized 


by  those  who  will  have  to  determine  how  the  difficult  and 
overcrowded  river  is  to  be  navigated.  It  would  be  hard 
indeed  if,  after  much  deliberation,  one  set  of  inapplicable 
rules  were  substituted  for  another. 


THE  SENTIMENT  OF  HUMANITY. 

HUMAN  nature  has  always  been  so  consistent  with  itself  that 
when  men  speak  as  if  their  own  generation  were  a  peculiar 
people,  they  are  generally  mistaken.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  present  age  is  not  only  one  of  transition  (as  we  are 
frequently  told),  but  one  of  humane  feeling.  Our  "  mild  blue 
eyes  wax  tender  over  drowning  flies " — over  Russian  political 
prisoners,  exiled  Circassians,  oppressed  Bulgarians,  and  many  other 
persons  who  probably  never  expected  to  be  pitied.  Allowances 
must  be  made,  of  course,  for  convenient  hypocrisies.  We  all 
admit  that  it  is  nefarious  and  sickly  sentimentalism  to  deplore 
the  ill-treatment  of  persons  in  whom  we  are  not  interested.  Thus 
Bishop  Colenso  is,  we  suppose,  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
agonies  of  a  heterodox  Zulu  medicine-man  tortured  to  death  by 
Cetewayo,  while  with  Cetewayo,  in  his  present  misfortunes,  he  has 
the  sincerest  sympathy.  And  Lord  Elcho  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
miserate the  victims  of  the  African  monarch's  cruelty,  while  he 
did  not  take  the  lead  in  deploring  the  excesses  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery.  As  far  as  political  humanity  of  feeling  is  con- 
cerned, we  partly  disbelieve  in  the  cruelties  attributed  t® 
the  side  we  stand  up  for,  and  partly  we  hold  that  the  victims, 
if  victims  there  were,  got  no  more  than  they  deserved  and  were 
accustomed  to  endure.  Nor  can  much  be  made  of  the  argument 
that  humanity  is  constantly  appealed  to  at  present,  and  that 
there  is  a  lively  trade  in  competitive  "atrocities."  For  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Theebaw,  the  young  Burmese  prince,  is  accused  of 
actions  more  ferocious  than  any  attributed  to  Ezzelin;  and  yet  not 
even  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  proposed  to  "go  for"  Theebaw,  and 
hunt  him  like  a  partridge  in  the  mountains.  In  political  affairs 
professions  of  humanity  have  always  been  current,  and  have  always 
been  one-sided.  Milton  spoke  severely  about  "  the  bloody  Pie- 
montese,"  but  then  he  was  interested  in  the  politics  and  religion 
of  the  victims  of  the  persecutions.  We  always  charged  the  French 
with  frightful  cruelties  in  the  old  wars,  and  no  doubt  the  French 
replied  with  like  accusations.  If  the  South  did  half  the  things  of 
which  the  North  declared  them  guilty  in  the  American  war,  the 
South  were  "  anti-human  specimens  of  humanity."  Humanity  has 
always  been  a  political  stalking-horse,  and  its  many  canters  in 
recent  years  only  prove  that  political  feelings  are  active  and  excited. 
Yet  when  allowance  is  duly  made,  when  the  Bulgarian  and  the 
Nihilist,  the  Zulu  and  the  bloodthirsty  British  private,  have  can- 
celled each  other,  we  remain  a  highly  humane  and  sensitive  genera- 
tion. We  really  do  heartily  abhor  cruelty ;  and  the  question  we 
must  ask  is,  How  far  is  this  abhorrence  manly  and  enlightened, 
and  how  far  is  it  morbid  and  sentimental  ? 

Humane  feeling  shows  itself  in  wars,  or  "  crusades,"  as  thev  are 
foolishly  called,  against  vivisection,  field  sports,  the  ill-treatment 
of  women  and  children,  judicial  torture,  ferocious  punishments,  the 
bullying  of  schoolboys,  and  the  savage  religious  rites  of  barbarous 
races  in  possession  of  diamond-fields  or  good  grazing-grounds.  "We 
may  put  aside  the  disgusting  controversy  about  the  carving  of 
living  animals,  and  the  well-worn  discussion  of  the  morality  of 
field  sports.  It  is  enough  for  the  moment  to  consider  "  what  man 
has  done  to  man."  It  would  he  worse  than  paradoxical  to  deny 
that  cruelty  causes,  and  has  caused,  a  large  proportion  of  that 
abundant  human  misery  which  tills  history  with  its  helpless  crv. 
Bullying  at  school,  to  take  a  modern  instance,  poisons  life 
almost  at  its  well-head.  Torture  is  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime, 
though  zealous  Indian  Civil  Servants  may  not  always  be  per- 
suaded of  this  truth.  Punishments  like  those  abominable  ones 
inflicted  not  very  long  ago  on  regicides  and  traitors  only  win  pity 
for  the  malefactor,  while  they  demoralize  the  spectators.  All 
the  oppression  that  is  done  to  the  weak  is  a  hideous  thing,  and  it 
is  an  excellent  sentiment  which  makes  philanthropists  refuse 
to  rest  till  these  wrongs  are  righted.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  nervous  shrinking  from  the  thought  of  inflicting 
pain,  the  tenderness  which  takes  the  side  of  foxes,  salmon,  and. 
partridges,  is  in  all  cases  honourable  and  manly.  Much  cruelty 
has  been,  we  may  hope,  the  result,  not  of  pleasure  in  the  in- 
fliction of  pain,  but  of  want  of  sympathy,  or  of  an  exaggerated 
theory  of  fortitude.  People  have  not  been  aware,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  of  the  agony  they  were  causing.  They  have  been 
blinded  by  stupidity  and  custom.  They  have  often  acted  as  if  they 
reasoned  that  the  natural  world  is  hard  and  insensible,  and  that,  by 
beholding  exquisite  torments  inflicted  and  bravely  borne,  men 
might  learn  fortitude,  the  first  of  moral  lessons.  This  idea 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Spartan  cruelties,  of  the  tortures 
which  Red  Indians  prepare  for  their  own  young  men  as 
well  as  for  the  captured  foe,  and  of  the  painful  initiatory  rites 
of  the  Australian  tribes.  The  grotesque  cruelties  of  school- 
boys have  often  appeared  to  spring  from  the  same  source ;  they 
are  a  half-humorous  initiation  into  practical  life,  which  is  not 
tender-hearted.  The  cruelties  of  Assyrian  conquerors  and  of  re- 
ligious persecutors  have  been  the  systematic  employment  of  severe 
means  to  secure  important  ends.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  many 
more  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  memory,  tortures  have  been 
inflicted  by  people  who  were  either  ready  to  endure  them  in  their 
turn,  or  who  perhaps  had  already  borne  them,  and  could  not  plead 
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ignorance  of  their  nature.  This  is  the  chief  palliation  of  the  bar- 
barities which  disgrace  human  history ;  thev  were  matters  of 
course  things  to  which  all  were  liable  "when  the  lot  fell  on  them 
when  their  religion  ceased  to  be  dominant,  or  when  a  stronger 
than  they  came  against  them  and  tormented  them.  Thus  it  may 
be  said  that  cruelty,  in  certain  ages  and  in  certain  conditions  of 
society,  was  the  obverse  of  fortitude,  the  other  side  of  the  medal. 
W  hen  a  Chinese  looks  on  at  one  of  the  hideous  executions 
sanctioned  by  his  laws,  or  when  an  Assyrian  contemplated  scenes 
ot  wholesale  savagery  like  those  depicted  in  the  reliefs  from 
Aineveh,  he  was  not  corrupted  as  a  French  lady  was  corrupted 
who  saw  Damiens  slain,  or  as  an  English  lady  is  demoralized  who 
gloats  over  the  agonies  of  condemned  criminals.  The  Chinese  or 
the  Red  Indian  suffers  no  more  in  his  moral  nature  than  does  the 
chaplain  who  is  present  at  an  execution.  Europeans,  bred  in  a 
dilierent  school,  must  either  resent  the  spectacle  of  cruelty  or  be 
. -ttl-i'iiptt'd  by  it.  Only  there  is  such  a  thing  as  resenting  cruelty 
in  the  wrong  way  and  for  tbe  wrong  reasons,  and  this  sort  of  in- 
dignation u3ay  be  actually  contemptible  and  effeminate. 

A  good  deal  of  cruelty,  as  has  so  often  been  said,  springs  from 
ignorance,  stupidity,  want  of  sympathy.  Pity  is  the  consequence 
of  sympathy  and  insight.  But  it  is  possible  to  pity  the  victims 
of  pain  too  much,  or  rather  to  pity  them  in  the  wrong"  way,  because 
we  ourselves  shrink  too  much  from  pain.  If  Red  Indians  inflict 
torture,  it  is  because  they  are  sure  they  could  bear  it  themselves,  and 
bear  it  with  a  certain  proud  satisfaction.  Now  there  is  scarcely  any 
accusation  which  is  so  certain  to  excite  general  anger  and  horror 
as  the  charge  of  inflicting  judicial  torture.  It  has  been  often 
alleged— and  proof  and  disproof  are  perhaps  alike  out  of  the 
question — that  Solovieff  was  tortured  to  make  him  divulge  the 
names  of  his  accomplices.  No  statenienJ  could  better  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  persons  who  make  it,  or  excite  more  popular 
hatred  against  the  Russian  Government.  This  indignation  is 
laudable  in  itself,  and  yet  the  man  who  feels  it  has  little  right  to 
Illume  himself  on  his  virtue  till  he  has  asked  himself  why  he  is 
JlDgi'y.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  merely  reversing  the  in- 
tellectual process  of  the  Red  Indian,  who  only  does  what  he 
would  be  content  to  suffer.  It  may  be  his  extreme  and  worse 
than  eil'eminate  shrinking  from  pain  that  moves  him  to  indig- 
nation. He  may  be  angry  that  a  punishment  exists  which  he 
knows  he  himself  could  not  endure.  His  resentment  is  only 
virtuous  so  far  as  it  leads  to  action,  so  far  as  it  makes  him 
spare  other  sentient  beings.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
kind  of  humanity  and  pity  which  springs,  to  speak  plainly, 
from  physical  fear  acting  on  the  imagination,  is  not  con- 
fined to  judgments  of  human  actions.  The  universe,  and  even  its 
Creator,  are  arraigned  at  the  tribunal  of  humanitarianism,  and 
found  guilty  of  want  of  consideration  for  human  feeling.  There 
is  obviously  a  weak  place  in  the  doctrine  which  unfits  us  for  living 
in  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed — the  doctrine  that  produces 
theories,  for  example,  of  euthanasia.  The  very  reaction  against 
this  excessive  softness  of  heart  is  dangerous,  and  we  see  writers, 
naturally  mild  and  even  gushing,  ready  to  excuse  the  massacres  of 
Caesar  and  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of"  Flogging  Fitzgerald."  All 
the  forms  of  this  sentimentalism  are  the  result  of  the  sympathetic 
"extension  of  self "  when  the  " self "  happens  to  be  a  second-rate 
timorous  self.  Thus,  though  modern  humanitarianism  is  more 
respectable  than  the  feline  cruelty  of  some  weak  natures,  and  less 
dangerous  than  the  humorous  cruelty  of  many  strong,  untaught 
natures,  it  is  still  a  sentiment  with  a  flabby  root,  and  its  fruits 
must  be  of  watery  and  dubious  quality.  One  knows  the 
worst  of  cruel  actions  committed  by  people  ready  to  endure 
what  they  inflict ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  end  of  a 
tenderness  which  springs  from  want  of  courage.  It  is  only  certain 
that  tenderness  of  that  sort  must  alternate  with  ferocious  reac- 
tions and  a  sentimental  love  of  brutality  for  its  own  sake.  Exhi- 
bitions of  these  qualities  are  fortunately  made,  not  in  action,  but 
only  in  print ;  in  print,  however,  they  are  tolerably  common. 
It  is  often  a  mere  accident  whether  a  humanitarian  will  be  all 
for  euthanasia,  anodynes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Game-laws,  or 
whether  he  will  turn  round  fiercely  on  himself  and  keep  up  his 
courage  by  applauding  bold,  bad  men.  As  sensitiveness  is  often 
found  in  company  with  literary  skill,  the  world  suffers  just  now 
from  popular  advisers  of  both  these  kinds;  both  are  very  mis- 
chievous, but  the  brutal  sentimentalist  is  the  less  sincere  aud  the 
more  contemptible  of  the  two. 


THE  ROLL  OF  THE  PEERS. 


TT  is  common  among  people  of  superficial  knowledge  to  remark 
-L  upon  the  modern  character  of  our  House  of  Lords.  We  are 
frequently  told  that  there  are  few  old  families  in  the  peerage  ;  that 
the  English  nobility  is  of  mushroom  growth  beside  the  old  French 
noblesse;  that  the  pedigree  of  a  German  prince  of  very  moderate 
fortune  is  vastly  longer  than  that  of  some  of  our  wealthiest  dukes, 
aud  so  on.  But,  on  reading  over  the  roll  annually  issued,  one  must 
be  struck  with  the  antiquity  of  a  majority  of  the  titles  it  enume- 
rates, although  some  of  our  best  families,  such  as  the  Scropes 
and  the  EEarleys,  are  not  included  from  extinction  of  title,  and  the 
Sneyds  because  they  have  never  been  ennobled.  This  might,  not 
much  more  than  a  hundred  years  since,  have  been  said  of  the 
Grosvenors,  though  descended  from  the  Conqueror's  huntsman. 
Now  they  are  among  dukes,  not  a  little  because  of  the  lucky  inheri- 
tance of  a  dairy-farm  near  Loudon,  which  is  now  Belgrayia  and 


Grosvenona.    When  we  meet  with  an  old  French  title  it  does  not 
occur  to  us  to  doubt  that  it  decorates  a  descendant  of  the  original 
grantee.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  often  the  case.  But  there  is 
no  analogy,  except  in  sound,  between  a  French  title  and  an  English 
one.    ihe  French— aud  the  Germans  and  Italians  also— have  no 
peerage,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and,  roughly  speaking,  never 
had.    A  peerage  like  ours  implies  several  conditions  which  never 
came  into  existence  elsewhere.    To  be  an  earl  or  a  duke  in  Eog- 
land  is  to  hold  an  office.     The  office  is  hereditary,  but  only 
under  very  strict  limitations  ;    and  as  peers  sit  by  order  of 
creation,  the  date,  in  the  most  technical  sense,  of  each  title  is  a 
matter  of  practical  importance.  The  peerage  is  forfeited  by  crime, 
aud  is  extinguished  by  the  failure  of  the  heirs  named  in  the  original 
grant.     It  is  not  retrospective,  and  does  not  ennoble  the  colla- 
teral family  of  the  holder  for  the  time  being,  nor  his  issue  beyond 
the  first  generation.    If  the  dukedom  of,  let  us  say,  Montmorency 
had  been  subject  to  forfeiture,  or  to  extinction  on  the  failure  of  direct 
heirs,  or  abeyance,  would  it  have  subsisted  till  the  other  day,  as 
practically  it  did  subsist?  Nothing  but  the  extinction  of  every  pos- 
sible male  heir  could  terminate  the  existence  of  such  a  title.  In  Eng- 
land it  would  have  been  extinct  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  and  might 
have  been  revived  over  and  over  again  among  the  heirs  of  the  ori- 
ginal grantees ;  but  at  each  re-grant  the  new  duke  wculd  have 
begun  to  take  the  lowest  place  among  his  peers,  and  same  wise- 
acre would  have  remarked  that  there  were  no  English  peers  to 
compare  with  the  French  noblesse.    On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  a  rise  in  the  peerage  starts  the  fortunate  man  with  the  new 
date  of  his   more  exalted  title   gives  a  false   appearance  of 
modernness  to  peerages  whose  history  includes  not  only  antiquity 
but  success. 

We  may  take,  for  example,  such  a  title  as  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
folk, which  we  find  on  the  roll  immediately  after  the  Royal  family 
and  the  great  functionaries  of  State.    It  is  common  to  speak  of 
this  as  a  typical  example  of  the  newness  of  our  old  nobility, 
for,  though  the  title  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list,  it  only 
dates  from  14S3.    But  to  argue  thus  betrays  a  very  mistaken 
view  of  the  subject.    The  dukedom  of  Norfolk  was  first  granted, 
not  in    1483,  but  in   1397,  and  the  present  Duke  is  the  de- 
scendant and  representative  of  the  first  duke,  who  was  the 
descendant  and  representative  of  the  first  earl,  who  was  the  son  of 
King  Edward  1.    Few  family  titles  on  the  Continent  can  have  a 
higher  origin.    On  the  Continent,  however,  it  would  not  have  been 
extinguished  and  re-granted  over  and  over  again,  but  would  have 
had  exactly  the  permanence  of  the  surname  of  the  family  which 
first  held  it.    It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  same  thing  in  the  case 
of  a  large  number  of  the  peers  now  on  the  roll.    There  are,  of 
course,  as  every  one  knows,  a  considerable  number  of  dukes  who 
owTe  their  honours  more  or  less  directly  to  descent  from  the  mistress 
of  a  king ;  but,  putting  them  aside,  and  also  putting  aside  those  who 
trace  to  great  generals  like  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  the  families 
which  remain  and  the  titles  they  bear  will  compare  favourably,  in 
point  either  of  antiquity  or  nobility,  with  those  of  any  other  modern 
country.     The  Seymours,  who    are   next  to  Norfolk  on  the 
ducal  roll,  are,  compared  with  that  great  descent,  modern  among 
ducal  families,  though  they  have  borne  for    more  than  three 
hundred  years  the  proud  title  of  Somerset,  long  vested  in  the 
Crown  or  held  by  a  member  of  the  royal  family.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — the  actual  date  of  whose 
patent  is  not  much  more  than  a  century  old — inherits  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  family  which  had  been  earls  of  Northumberland 
from  1377,  and  had  previously  flourished  as  barons  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.    Brydges,  or  Nugent,  or  Greville  (for  he  is 
uvojxi.iTwv  ttoWwv  fiopcf)!/  fxla),  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  comparatively  modern  tenant  of  the  to  him  strictly  terri- 
torial dignity,  although  he  is  the  namesake  of  dukes  and  earls  of 
Buckingham  stretching  far  back  into  the   middle   ages,  and 
although  personally  he  claims  through  females  to  be  the  heir  of 
the  Plantagenets ;  the  earls  of  Rutland  were  ten  in  succession 
before  they  became  dukes  ;  and  the  first  earl  was  himself  eighteenth 
in  succession  to  the  barony  of  Roos  (now  somewhat  strangely 
called  "  de  Ros,"  and  as  such  second  on  the  list  of  our  baronies), 
and  was  moreover  grand-nephew   of  a  king.     He  was  thus 
descended  from,  but  was  not,  heraldically  speaking,  the  heir  of, 
the  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  Edmund  of  Langley.     There  are,  of 
course,  many  comparatively  new  titles,  like  those  of  Devonshire 
and  Bedford,  neither  of  them  as  dukes  quite  two  hundred  years 
old,  where  the  present  holders  are  not  descended  from  or  con- 
nected with  any  medireval  holders  of  the  same  title.    It  is,  how- 
ever, among  the  earls  that  we  find  the  longest  pedigrees  in  the 
male  line.    The  earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  which  is  properly  that  of 
the  county  of  Salop,  is  the  oldest  unmerged  in  some  higher  dignity  ; 
but  the  earldom  of  the  county  of  Sussex  and  that  of  the  county 
of  Surrey,  both  merged  in  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  have  descended 
in  the  same  succession  from  the  Conquest.    The  male  lines  of  the 
Arundels  or  Fitz-Alans  and  of  the  Warrens  have  long  failed ;  but 
Talbot  flourishes  still,  as  do  Stanley,  Courtenay,  and  Hastings.^  All 
the  old  Nevil  earldoms  have  failed,"and  the  present  representative  of 
the  family,  though  he  has  two,  has  lately  become  a  marquess,  and  his 
earldoms' are  modem.    The  Greys  still  represent  in  the  male  line 
a  family  which  has  been  in  the  peerage  in  various  ranks  from  the 
first,  and  the  Wests  still  hold  a  title  conferred  on  their  direct 
paternal  ancestor  by  Edward  III.    The  older  baronies  have 
almost  all  gone  out  of  the  male  lines,  except  (in  Ireland,  how- 
ever) the  De  Courcys,  who  sixteen  months  hence  will  have  been 
barons  of  Kingsale  for  seven  hundred  years ;  but  representatives  of 
many  ancient  families  still  sit  among  their  peers  by  newer  titles. 
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A  comparison  of  the  present  roll  with  older  lists  brings  out 
another  not  which  also  is  sometimes  misunderstood.  We  are 
constantly  being  told  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  largely  increased 
in  numbers,  which  is  true.  But  we  are  also  told  that  it  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  population,  which  is  not  so  certain. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  Edward  I.  summoned 
one  hundred  and  nine  lay  peers,  besides  bishops  and  abbots.  The 
population  of  England  was  then  a  little  over  two  millions. 
The  roll  before  us  enumerates  fivo  hundred  separate  peerages,  of 
which  forty-four  are  Scotch  or  Irish  representatives.  So  that  we 
have  now  456  peers  to  a  population  of  about  twenty-two  millious. 
If  to  the  109  lay  lords  of  Edward  I.  we  add  the  spiritual  peers- 
including,  besides  the  twenty-one  bishops,  the  mitred  abbots— it  is 
obvious  that  the  Upper  House  was,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
more  than  three  times  as  large  in  1300  as  in  1S79.  As  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  only  forty-nine  peers 
of  all  kinds,  the  population  being  then  about  four  and  a  half 
millious,  the  proportion  was  about  half  what  it  is  at  present.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  number  of  peers 
was  eighty-nine,  and  the  population  a  little  above  five  millions;  so 
that  the  proportion  was  somewhat  less  than  at  present.  Mr.Stubbs 
has  made  some  interesting  notes  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  appears 
that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  number  of  temporal  lords 
never  exceeded  fifty,  under  Henry  V.  forty,  and  under  Henry  VI. 
fifty-five.  Small  as  these  numbers  are,  even  when  increased  by 
the"  addition  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  they  still,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  make  the  House  of  Lords  very  much  the  same 
as  it  is  now.  The  actual  numbers  have  varied  very  much.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  temporal  peers  were  seldom  more  than 
150;  but  under  his  successor  they  increased  to  176.  This  figure 
had  doubled  at  the  death  of  George  III.,  and  in  the  short  reign 
of  George  IV.  the  House  received  an  increase  of  sixty  new 
peers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  the  number  of  peers 
of  all  degrees  and  kinds,  including  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  stood 
at  456,  so  that — setting  new  creations  on  the  one  hand  against 
extinctions  on  the  other — nearly  fifty  peerages  have  been  added 
since.  In  the  same  period  the  population  has  increased  by  a  third, 
and  if  the  number  of  the  peers  had  been  increased  in  proportion, 
it  would  now  stand  not  at  500,  but  at  750. 

The  roll  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting  document.  The  his- 
torical sentimentalist  may  find  more  than  enough  in  the  way  of 
romantic  association  among  the  names.  The  "  glories  of  our 
blood  and  State "  are  called  up  over  and  over  again.  Norfolk 
reminds  him  of  the  lists  at  Coventry : — 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  spritrhtfullv  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Somerset  recalls  the  Protector  of  Edward  VI.,  Exeter  and  Salis- 
bury the  two  Cecils,  Shaftesbury  the  great  agitator  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Marlborough  the  general  of  Queen  Anne,  Portland  the  friend 
of  William  III.  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  George  III.,  Newcastle 
the  Minister  of  George  II.,  Bute  the  favourite  of  the  Princess 
Dowager.  What  memories  dwell  with  the  names  of  Pembroke, 
of  Devon  and  Derby,  of  Westmoreland  and  Carlisle!  On  the 
other  hand,  Chatham,  Rockingham,  Grenville,  Liverpool,  Canning, 
Melbourne,  and  Lyudhurst  have  passed  away.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  most  numerous  order,  that  of  the  baronage,  older  memories 
still  are  awakened.  Here  are  still  Mowbray  and  Hastings,  Clifford 
and  Dacre,Botreauxand  Cauioys,  Beaumont  and  Willoughby,Lovel 
and  Saye.  Of  the  baronies  by  writ  which  still  survive,  a  few  are 
merged  in  higher  titles.  Out  of  about  thirty  three  belong  to  dukes, 
two  to  marquesses,  and  four  to  earls.  But  the  most  vivid  impres- 
sions are  probably  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  the  names  of  the  law 
lords.  What  the  old  fighting  crusaders  were  in  the  middle  ages 
the  combative  lawyers  are  now,  who,  by  much  speaking,  by 
much  contention,  by  great  intellectual  victories,  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  seats  among  the  peers.  There  are  still 
on  the  roll  the  titles  of  Brougham  and  Thurlow  and  St.  Leonards 
,iud  Plunket;  there  are  still  Earls  of  Rosslyn  and  Eldon  and 
Cottenham,  while  those  of  Clarendon,  Soiners,  and  Mansfield  re- 
\ive  through  the  female  line  by  later  creations  the  memories  of 
illustrious  Chancellors.  But  representatives  of  genuine  warfare  are 
not  absent,  and  besides  Stanhope,  Wellington,  Nelson,  St.  Vincent, 
Hood,  Exmouth,  and  others  of  a  former  generation,  we  have 
the  names  of  many  Indian  heroes.  Hardinge  and  Gough  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  roll  as  viscounts ;  Napier  of  Magdala,  Strath- 
naim,  and  Sandhurst  are  found  among  the  barons.  The  heroes  of 
diplomacy  are,  as  a  rule,  unfairly  estimated  in  public  or  vulgar 
opinion,  but  they  have  contributed  names  to  the  peerage  of  which 
any  patriotic  nation  may  be  proud ;  so  has  that  great  school  of 
statesmanship,  the  vice-regal  office.  The  great  names  in  medicine 
are  alone  unrepresented.  It  is  said  that  George  IV.  desired  to  en- 
noble Sir  Henry  Halford,  but  was  deterred  by  the  absence  of  pre- 
cedent. A  comparison  of  the  roll  with  Mr.  Shirley's  list  of  families 
who  held  land  before  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  shows,  of  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty  names,  upwards  of  a  hundred  figuring  as  peers. 
The  roll  itself  is  probably  not  intended  to  attract  literary  criticism. 
It  is  nevertheless,  as  just  issued,  a  very  anomalous  document. 
Something  more  than  the  light  of  nature  will  be  required  to  reveal 
the  reason  which  causes  the  compiler  to  withhold  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Christian  name.  All  the  other  peers,  with  one  conspicuous 
exception,  have  theirs  given.  The  exception  is  the  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
whose  title  exists,  but  is  not  assumed.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  it 
may  be  observed,  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  prince,  not,  as 
has  often  been  asserted,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  ranks  of  the 
peerage  comprise  kings  and  princes  as  well  as  dukes  and  the 


inferior  titles,  although  there  is  no  king  and  only  one  prince  in 
the  peerage  now.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  although  entitled 
"  His  Royal  Highness,"  is  placed  among  the  dukes  in  the  prece- 
dence of  his  dukedom,  and  not  with  his  cousins,  the  children  of  the 
Queen.  There  are  some  typographical  eccentricities  also  observ- 
able. Why  is  there  a  mark  over  the  m  in  Somers  ?  Why  is 
Queensberry  spelt  without  anyn?  Why  are  some  peers  named 
twice  ?  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  President,  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should  appear 
in  their  places  as  high  officers,  and  also  in  their  order  as  lords  ; 
but  why  should  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  appear  in  one  place  as  Lord 
Botreaux  and  in  another  as  Lord  Hastings  ?  The  noble  Earl  in- 
herited, not  only  the  Scottish  earldom  with  its  subsidiary 
titles,  but  a  whole  batch  of  English  baronies,  through  the  inde- 
pendent channels  of  Hastings  and  Grey  de  Ruthven,  and  might 
on  this  principle  require  pretty  nearly  a  roll  to  himself.  _  Lord 
Mowbray  only  figures  once,  yet,  not  to  quote  baronies  which  he 
claims,  he  also  enjoys  the  title  of,  and  was  formerly  known  as, 
Lord  Stourton. 


VISITORS'  BOOKS. 


THE  Visitors'  Book  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  tourist  system,, 
and  is  not  to  be  reformed  away.  The  "  Red  Lion "  or 
"  Nag's  Head  "  is  re-christened  "  Grand  Hotel."  The  portly  land- 
lord is  replaced  by  a  German  manager  ;  instead  of  "  Boots  "  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  a  sleek  waiter  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
English  carries  the  luggage  upstairs  ;  the  old  bell-pull,  which  used 
to  come  off  in  the  hands  of  the  impetuous,  has  been  taken  down, 
and  the  sharp  ring  caused  by  its  electric  substitute  is  varied  by 
the  deafening  sounds  of  a  huge  gong  which  announces  dinner. 
But  the  dingy  old  volume  still  keeps  its  place  on  the  hall-table, 
and  not  even  the  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  dares  to  remove  it. 
With  infinite  variety  of  expression,  its  pages  all  tell  the  same 
story.  Sometimes  the  writer  imitates  the  terseness  of  a  telegram: — 
"  Good  inn ;  clean,  comfortable,  cheap."  Sometimes  the  same 
meaning  is  expressed  in  what  is  known  as  "  Telegraph  "  style  : — 
"  We  can  fully  endorse  the  various  encomiums  upon  the  numer- 
ous excellences  of  this  little  hostelry."  Adverse  opinions  are  not 
to  be  found,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  no  irate  tourist 
has  ever  committed  his  wrath  to  writing,  we  are  perhaps  justi- 
fied in  laying  on  the  landlord's  shoulders  some  share  of  the 
blame  for  pages  torn  out  which  our  host  himself  casts  entirely 
upon  unscrupulous  collectors.  The  object  of  the  landlord  in 
keeping  a  visitors'  book  is  simple  enough  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  extract  from  a  tourist  the  reason  of  his  affection  for 
the  volume.  He  will  say  that  he  likes  to  see  whether  any 
of  his  friends  have  passed  that  way ;  that  he  wishes  to 
leave  his  own  name  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  come  after 
him  ;  perhaps  he  takes  higher  ground,  and  says  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  bear  witness  to  the  good  character  of  the  hotel,  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  future  guests.  All  this  is  mere  pre- 
tence ;  the  real  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  tendency 
ridiculed  by  so  many  writers  from  Juvenal  to  Mark  Twain.  The 
literary  vanity  which  most  people  secretly  cherish  may  be  gratified 
by  writing  feeble  prose  or  feebler  verse  in  the  pages  of  the  visitors' 
book,  and  thus  the  unappreciated  genius  obtains  a  certain  pub- 
licity for  thoughts  and  feelings  which  would  otherwise  perish 
unsung.  The  practice  is  harmless,  and  even  entertaining ;  now 
and  then  some  really  good  lines  are  to  be  found  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  elegant  extracts ;  more  frequently  one 
meets  with  contributions  whose  utter  absurdity  renders  them 
amusing.  It  is  useful,  too,  as  a  safety-valve.  Had  there  been  an 
inn  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  Orlando  would  no  doubt  have  cele- 
brated his  Rosalind's  charms  in  the  visitors'  book,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  young  trees  ;  tablets  slung  round  the  neck  of  the 
Sphinx  might  have  saved  that  mysterious  animal  from  being  de- 
faced in  many  languages,  from  Greek  downwards.  The  young 
lady  who  has  just  poured  over  the  page  a  torrent  of  superlative 
adjectives  will  perhaps  abstain  from  recording  her  impressions  on 
the  walls  of  the  old  abbey  ;  and  even  Arry's  autographs,  scattered 
broadcast  through  the  book,  may  possibly  figure  less  prominently 
than  usual  in  the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  length  of  contributions  to  this  class  of  literature  is  usually  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  value ;  and  those  who  leave  behind  them 
a  name,  and  nothing  more,  are  often  the  very  people  whose  impres- 
sions would  be  worth  having.  The  Alpine  climber  might  have  told 
us  which  was  the  most  interesting  route  up  the  mountain,  and  we 
should  have  liked  to  know  what  point  the  great  art  critic  considered 
most  favourable  for  a  view  of  the  lake.  Our  regret  that  "  David 
Cox,  London,"  did  not  leave  a  memorial  of  his  visit  is  tempered 
by  the  reflection  that  the  page  containing  it  would  certainly  have 
been  torn  out  long  ago.  With  a  large  number  of  visitors  breakfast 
and  dinner  seem  to. have  been  the  chief  considerations.  The  im- 
portance thus  attached  to  eating  and  drinking  need  not  excite 
much  wonder ;  but  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity with  which  it  is  avowed.  Approval  of  the  cooking  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  greatest  heartiness ;  one  man  becomes  absolutely 
enthusiastic  over  a  pudding,  and  painful  results  have  been  brought 
about  by  fondly  relying  upon  a  tourist's  recommendation  of  the 
claret.  Of  those  who  leave  on  record  more  than  their  mere  name 
and  opinion  of  the  cooking,  the  majority  write  in  verse.  Perhaps, 
with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Lamartine  and  Mr.  Carlyle, 
it  is  well  that  they  should  do  so ;  the  "  gew-gaw  fetters  of 
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rhyme  "  act  as  a  salutary  check  to  diffuseness,  and  the  few 
efforts  at  high-flown  prose  which  the  book  contains  are  sadly 
lengthy.  Most  of  the  compositions  of  this  class  are  dated  a  generation 
or  so  ago,  and  are  written  in  a  thin  angular  character,  which  looks 
like  a  series  of  ?»'s,  varied  by  an  occasional  I.  The  style  is 
stilted,  and  the  matter  worthy  of  "  Laura  Matilda."  Whatever 
modem  education  may  have  left  undone,  it  has  certainly  improved 
ladies'  handwriting,  and  reduced  the  number  of  polysyllables  in 
common  use.  We  never  read  of  "  walking  tours"  in  old  visitors' 
nooks ;  they  are  always  "  pedestrian  excursions."  People  are  often 
"gratified,"  sometimes  "delighted,"  seldom  "pleased."  What 
Dr.  Wendell  Holmes  calls  epizoic  literature  is  always  largely 
represented.  It  is  surprising  with  what  minuteness  amateur  critics 
examine  everything,  pounce  upon  the  most  trifling  mistakes,  and 
give  their  verdict  upon  the  merits  of  each  literary  effort.  We  have 
seen  a  paper  warfare  several  pages  long  waged  about  a  few  lines  of 
verse  which  some  dillident  person,  not  venturing  upon  originality, 
has  copied,  and  ascribed  to  Byron  ;  the  contest  rages  as  keenly  as 
that  on  the  authorship  of  the  "  Letters  of  Phalaris  "  or  the  unity 
of  the  Homeric  poems.  There  is  scarcely  a  poet  in  the  English 
language  to  whom  the  lines  are  not  attributed  by  some  admirer. 
The  last  word  in  the  discussion  is  spoken  by  a  critic  of  judicial 
turn  of  mind,  who  compromises  the  question  thus: — "  The  lines 
are  Longfellow's,  the  spelling  is  not."  A  cynical  gentleman  who 
reproves  at  some  length  the  folly  of  writing  in  visitors'  books,  is 
fairly  retorted  upon  with  the  well-known  couplet  from  Rejected 
Addresses : — ■ 

He  who,  in  quest  of  silence,  "  Silence  ! "  hoots 

Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes. 

The  pleasure  of  the  makers  of  these  repartees  must  be  somewhat 
marred  by  the  knowledge  that  they  may  never  come  to  the  ear,  or 
eye,  of  the  persons  at  whom  they  are  aimed ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  some  comfort  in  reflecting  that  they  are,  on  that  account, 
le^s  likely  to  be  answered. 

The  few  entries  made  in  foreign  languages  are  a  ground  of 
honest  pride,  mingled  with  curiosity,  to  the  hostess.  German  and 
Greek  excite  her  wonder  more  than  Latin  and  French.  It  is  true 
that  to  her  all  are  alike  unintelligible;  but  the  Greek  and  German 
characters  she  cannot  even  read,  which  is  an  additional  source  of 
mystery.  Sometimes  educated  people  make  an  unfair  use  of  their 
knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  veiling  criticisms  which  would  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  if  expressed  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  A  certain 
landlady  was  always  very  anxious  to  display  to  her  guests  a  testi- 
monial which  had  been  given,  she  said,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a 
"  great  scholar  "  ;  it  was  beautifully  expressed,  she  informed  them, 
and  ended  with  a  piece  of  "  real  Latin."  They  turned  to  the  page, 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  glowing  description  of  her  merits,  which  the 
worthy  dame  had  taken  quite  seriously,  they  found  the  line: — 

Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo. 

Foreigners,  for  the  most  part,  try  to  express  themselves  in 
English.  We  find  that  "  Count  It.  is  arrived  at  here  Monday, 
and  liked  himself  much."  The  French  to  be  found  in  the  book 
b as.  on  the  other  hand,  an  unmistakably  British  ring  about  it; 
and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ladies  who  compose  it  are 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  men  who  are  so  very  careful 
to  write  themselves  down  "  Esquire."  The  names  of  two 
bishops,  which  happen  to  occur  in  opposite  pages,  are  greeted  with 
a  perfect  outburst  of  poetic  fervour.  One  bard  compares  them  to 
two  lofty  mountains,  whose  heads  reach  to  heaven,  though  their 
footing  is  in  the  lake  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  bishops  in  question  made  the  analogy  complete  by  getting  their 
feet  wet  during  their  visit.  Another  author  comments  in  a 
lighter  vein  on  the  approval  which  these  dignitaries  expressed  of 
the  inn  and  all  connected  with  it : — ■ 

Two  holy  Bishops  have  prayed  here, 
Their  episcopal  families  stayed  here, 

And  left  you  their  blesfiugs  to  ^ee. 
And,  what's  more,  they  held  no  disputation, 
As  they  did  at  the  next  Convocation, 

But  Goodwin  endorses  Magce. 

The  descriptive  and  sentimental  poetry,  besides  being  rather 
monotonous,  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  full,  while  its  unity  would 
be  lost  in  mere  extracts.  A  description  of  a  waterfall  as  "  a  rocky, 
twisted,  and  cascady  stream  "  perhaps  deserves  notice,  and  one  or 
two  writers  are  particularly  ingenious  in  their  manner  of  connect- 
ing the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  hotel. 
One  poet  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  a  tragic  episode,  when  it 
^\as  actually  in  his  hands;  he  begins  well :  — 

M.  and  L.  went  up  Scawfell, 
In  spite  of  every  warning  ; 
The  slopes  were  steep,  the  snows  were  deep — 

Here  are  all  the  materials  for  a  catastrophe  after  the  manner  of 
"  Excelsior  '■' ;  but  when  we  have  just  reached  the  critical  point, 
cmr  expectations  are  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  anti-climax  in 
the  last  line : — 

And  ain't  they  stiff  this  morning. 

Horace  says  that  great  praise  is  due  to  those  who  ventured  to  leave 
the  beaten  tracks  of  Greek  literature  and  celebrate  domestic 
occurrences.  On  a  similar  principle  we  cannot  refuse  our  admira- 
tion to  the  following  stanza: — 

We  came  '.    We  came  at  unexpected  hour  ; 
Dinner  was  ready  by  some  magic  power  ; 
We'd  beef  and  bacon,  pickles,  bain,  and  mustard. 
Pleasant  attendance,  gooseberries,  cream,  and  custard. 


It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  could  not  manage 
such  a  simple  matter  as  the  preparing  of  dinner  without  having 
recourse  to  supernatural  agency ;  but,  after  all,  dining  is  quite  as 
exalted  a  subject  as  hair-cutting,  and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  may 
be  pleaded  as  justification.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ameri- 
cans hold  in  contempt  the  insignificant  proportions  of  what  we  in 
Europe  call  grand  scenery.  However,  a  visitor  to  Cumberland, 
who  signs  himself  "G.  W.  S.,  New  York,"  is  apparently  much 
struck  by  the  mountains,  and  expresses  his  wonder  in  heroic 
couplets.  After  paying  his  tribute  of  admiration,  he  goes  on  to 
speculate  about  the  origin  of  the  hills,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :— 

Were  you  contracted  for,  or  did  you  grow  ? 
Or  were  you  blown  up  from  a  volcano  ? 

His  enthusiasm  is  tempered  by  fatigue,  and  he  very  properly  refers 
to  his  mere  personal  discomfort  in  a  less  lofty  metre  : — 

But  mountains,  adieu ! 

I  guess  the  sublime 
Will  wait  a  few 

Before  1  climb 
Again  up  you  ! 

Perhaps  in  this  case  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  steep  hills  of 
the  Lake  district  did  more  to  inspire  respect  than  could  have  been 
effected  by  their  appearance.  A  fine  contrast  to  these  lines  is 
all'orded  by  a  stanza  in  praise  of  creature  comforts  which,  in 
metre  at  least,  resembles  Pope's  doggerel  verses  in  imitation  of 
Swift:— 

wJ»t  better  could  a  man  desire 
Than  to  sit  by  a  roaring  fire  ; 
In  his  mouth  a  good  clay  pipe, 
On  the  table  a  dish  of  tripe. 

These  lines  are  severely  criticized  by  various  writers.  One  com- 
ment, in  a  woman's  hand,  is  perhaps  worth  preserving : — "  Not  bad  ; 
but  the  tripe  is  rather  a  vulgar  idea."  Near  this  effusion  is  an 
earnest  warning,  also  in  rhyme,  against  going  to  a  certain 
inn,  where  the  quality  of  the  beer  is  said  to  be  very  bad  ; 
and  throughout  the  book  there  are  various  pieces  of  advice 
and  admonition  which  remind  one  of  the  affectionate  anxiety  of 
Mrs.  Gamp: — "Betsy  Prig,  try  the  cowcumbers,  God  bless  you." 
Of  other  eccentricities  indulged  in  by  those  who  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  their  literary  powers  may  be  mentioned  the 
facetious  trick  of  altering  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  by  adding  or 
crossing  out  a  few  letters  ;  the  no  less  jocose  practice  of  putting 
down  together  the  names  of  celebrities  who  could  never  have  been 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  beautifully  simple 
argummtvm  ad  hominem  which  consists  in  writing  "  You  are  a 
foul "  beneath  the  name  of  any  one  with  whom  the  writer  dis- 
agrees. Such  vulgar  follies  are  stupid  enough ;  but  no  one 
who  is  at  all  tender-hearted  can  look  without  pity  upon  a  page 
which  contains  the  maiden  effort  of  a  budding  poet.  He  safely 
reaches  the  end  of  his  first  and  the  middle  of  his  second  line ;  but 
hpre  he  comes  to  a  standstill,  apparently  unequal  to  the  task  of 
finding  a  rhyme  for  "  water."  The  rest  of  the  page  is  covered 
with  traces  of  his  fruitless  struggles,  and  the  work  remains  a 
fragment.  The  author,  like  Byron's  bard  at  Athens,  wisely  hides 
his  name ;  let  us  hope  that,  if  he  ever  revisited  the  scene  of  hia 
fir3t  attempt,  he  found  consolation  in  the  couplet  which  some 
philosopher  has  appended  to  his  unfinished  poem : — 

'Tain't  every  man  can  be  a  poet, 
Any  more  than  a  sheep  can  be  a  goat. 


THE  LATEST  CEC  UMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  BASEL. 

BERLEPSCH,  in  one  of  his  shorter  essays,  has  characterized 
Basel  as  the  most  pious  (frommsf.e)  town  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  probably  this  reputation  lor  piety  which  moved  the  Evangeli- 
cal Internationals  to  select  it  as  the  seat  of  "  the  Seventh  General 
Conference  of  Christians  of  all  Nations."  The  Canton  of  Basel 
has  two  established  Churches — first,  the  Old  Catholics,  who  have 
in  the  capital  a  magnificent  church,  lately  restored,  and  a  pro- 
sperous congregation  ;  and,  secondly,  the  Reformed  Church,  which 
from  the  time  of  (Ecolampadius,  the  Basel  reformer,  until  a  recent 
date  has  taken  a  mediatory  position  between  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism,  approaching  the  former  in  its  doctrine  and  liturgy  more 
nearly  than  any  of  the  other  Swiss  Protestant  Churches.  Recently 
the  established  Reformed  Church  has  been  an  arena  of  conflict 
between  the  orthodox  and  nationalist  parties,  and  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  one  of  the  parochial  pastorates  of  Basel  a  fierce 
contest  is  waged  for  the  possession  of  the  new  vantage-ground. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  loosely  united  constituents  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  could  not  expect  a  very  hearty  welcome 
from  the  old  historical "  Evangelisch-Peformirte  Kirche  "  of  Basel. 
The  free-thinking  members  of  that  community  are  cut  off  from 
fellowship  with  the  Alliance  by  the  "  Nine  Articles "  of  the 
famous  creed  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bickersteth.  and  they  issued  a  protest  against  the  exelusiveness 
of  that  creed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Alliance.  The  orthodox 
Easier,  on  the  other  side,  agrees  with  his  Rationalist  brethren 
in  detestation  of  the  Yaukee-Yinet-Miallite  scheme  for  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  Christendom  by  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and,  like  almost  all  Switzers,  he  dreads  the  "sec- 
tarism"  which  numbers  so  many  hot  admirers  amongst  the  con- 
stitueuts  of  the  Alliance.  All  "the  Swiss  Established  Chu.cbes, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  are  constituted  on  the  basis  of 
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baptism,  and  not  on  the  shifty  and  uncertain  hypothesis  of 
personal  "conversion,"  on  which  the  " Allianz-Christen," as  the 
Baslers  call  their  guests,  prefer  to  erect  the  impalpable  community 
which  they  call  "  the  Church.''  A  Swiss  Protestant  pastor,  parti- 
cularly in  the  German  Cantons,  is  usually  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able theological  culture,  who  has  a  natural  impatience  of  the 
revivalist  Schxourmerei  of  the  English  and  American  "  evangelist "; 
he  is  an  hereditary  anti-Sabbatarian  ;  he  cannot  be  converted  to 
eee  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  all-day-long  Sunday-school  system  ; 
while,  even  when  he  is  an  armed  apologist  for  orthodoxy,  his 
Biblical  scholarship  prevents  him  from  being  a  bibliolater  of  the 
English-American  type.  He  is  almost  invariably,  too,  a  trained 
musician,  and  no  power  in  the  world  could  induce  him  to  depose 
the  grand  old  solemn  classical  chorales  which  sustained  the  zeal 
And  piety  of  his  fathers,  for  the  jumpy  vulgarities  of  a  Moody  and 
Sankey  hymnal. 

The"  Christian  World  appears  to  be  the  only  English  journal 
which  sent  a  Special  Correspondent  to  Basel.  The  capacity 
of  this  gentleman  as  a  topographer  and  historian  may  be 
fairly  guessed  from  the  fact  that  he  depended  for  light  upon 
eorne  "  little  guide-book  "  which  informed  him  that  "  Basle 
borders  upon  Germany  and  on  Alsace "  ;  while  his  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  standing  may  be  inferred  from  his 
awe-struck  references  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stoughton,  the 
only  foreign  visitor  to  Basel  whose  name  is  glorified  by  being 
printed  in  capitals.  He  thinks  that  "many  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Dr.  Stouphton,"  who  preached  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Vereinshaus,  "  had  several  episcopal  friends  " — that  is  to  say,  in 
plain  English,  a  number  of  bishops — "among  his  hearers,  and  that 
the  Rev.  Canon  Battersby  assisted  him  in  the  service.''  The  official 
advertisements  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Easier  Nachrichtcn  say  nothing 
about  Dr.  Stouphton,  although  they  announce  the  name  of  Canon 
Battersby  as  a  Sunday  preacher.  The  Correspondent  says  that  the 
service  of  the  "  Alliance-Christians,"  as  the  Swiss  newspapers  call 
their  visitors,  commenced  at  ten  o'clock ;  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  an 
hour  before  that  time  many  had  attended  the  Cathedral ;  where,  if 
they  understood  German,  they  had  a  fair  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
preaching  which  is  giving  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  anxiet}'  among 
the  Evangelicals  of  the  country.''  It  is  evident  that  the  English 
Correspondent  did  not  hear  the  sermon,  and  that  he  would  not 
have  understood  it  if  he  had  heard  it.  It  was  natural  that  many 
of  the  speakers  should  draw  comparisons  between  the  famous 
Council  of  Basel  in  the  fifteenth  century — which  Dr.  Stoughton 
called  " a  notable  ecclesiastical  gathering" — and  the  congress  of 
-"Christians  of  all  nations"  in  the  nineteenth  century,  much 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  The  reporter  of  the 
Christian  World  says  that  "  many  had  anticipated  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Stoughton  as  the  great  treat  of  the  day." 
The  "many"1  must  have  been  composed  solely  of  Evangelical 
•holiday-makers  from  England  and  America,  as  the  Easier 
Nac/irichten,  in  its  long  daily  reports  of  the  meetings,  never  once 
snentions  the  name  of  this  great  man.  Another  hero  of  the 
Christian  World's  Correspondent,  "the  Rev.  L.  B.  White,  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,"  seems  to  have  been  treated  even  more 
shabbily  by  the  local  Swiss  reporters.  Perhaps  national  jealousy 
may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  similarities  between  the  two  great 
cecumenical  assemblies  which  have  held  their  sessions  in  Basel. 
There  were  bitter  differences  among  the  critics  and  reporters  of  the 
great  Council  of  Basel ;  Thomas  of  Sarzano,  afterwards  Pope 
Nicholas  V.,  who  was  theologian  to  Cardinal  Albergati,  cried  out 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  "  It  is  not  the  Church  of  God  which 
is  assembled  at  Basel,  but  the  synagogue  of  Satan ! "  The 
"Christians  of  all  nations  "  who  have  just  had  a  pleasant  stay  in 
Basel  have  shown  far  more  unanimity  in  their  estimate  of  their 
Council ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  older  Council,  which  was 
an  event  of  world-historical  importance,  lasted  from  143 1  to  1433, 
while  the  modern  Council  only  lasted  for  a  few  days.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  if  the  international  delegates  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  had  been  compelled  to  extend  their  speechmakings, 
garden-parties,  and  religious  services  to  the  length  of  two  years, 
they  might  have  found  themselves  less  unanimous  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning.  As  it  was,  there  were  a  few  small 
international  unpleasantnesses,  which  are  duly  reported  in  the 
Swiss  journals,  but  left  unrecorded  in  the  English.  Eor  instance, 
the  Swiss  complained  of  the  exuberant  noise,  the  needless  cheer- 
ing, clapping  of  hands,  and  stamping  of  feet,  made  by  the 
1  _!ish  and  American  hearers  at  acceptable  passages  in  the 
•orations  of  the  English  and  American  speakers ;  while  a  small 
bloodless  repetition  of  the  Franco-German  war  is  said  to  have 
been  waged  between  M.  de  Pressenso  of  Paris  and  Count  Bismarck 
Bohlen,  a  kinsman  of  the  great  Chancellor.  The  former  flatly  re- 
fused to  "  sit  on  the  same  committee  as  a  Bismarck." 

"We  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts  of 
-the  English  and  Swiss  reporters.  Thus  the  gentleman  sent 
out  by  the  Christian  World,  who  continually  describes  each 
speech  or  sermon  by  an  English  Dissenter  as  "a  treat,"  tells 
11s  that  "the  Rev.  L.  B.  White  speaks  Erench  like  a  native,'' 
and  that  "  he  won  the  ear  of  his  audience  directly  as  he 
explained  the  nature  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society's  opera- 
tions." The  Easier  Nachrichten,  on  the  contrary,  states  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  audience  could  hear  or  understand  Mr. 
White : — '•  Trat  noch  Hen  Rev.  L.  B.  White  aus  London  auf,  doch 
genugte  seine  Stimuie  nicht  den  grossen  Rauiu  auszuliillen ;  sein 
Vortrag  war  nur  den  Zuniicbstsitzenden  verstandlich."  The 
exaggerated  optimism  of  the  English  revivalist  "  Evangelists " 
had  also  to  be  corrected  by  the  more  sobtr  of  the  foreign  ob- 


servers. An  English  Dissenting  minister,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Ashton, 
had  exhibited  a  highly  coloured  picture  of  the  amazing  evan- 
gelical victories  of  a  Mr.  MacAll  and  his  wife  in  Paris,  includ- 
ing the  erection  of  a  Bible  stall  at  the  Exhibition  of  1S78,  which 
was  "  visited  by  more  than  100,000  persons,"  the  gratis 
distribution  of  the  publications  of  the  "  Societe  de  Traites  de 
Londres,"  the  playing  of  a  harmonium,  aud  a  great  deal  of  preaching. 
Mr.  Ashton  called  the  special  attention  of  "  the  Christians  of  all 
nations "  to  the  exceeding  cheapness  of  Mr.  MacAU's  method  of 
Christianizing  the  French  Republic;  it  was  all  being  done,  he  ob- 
served, at  the  low  figure  of  some  2,500  francs  a  year.  Hereupon 
M.  Fisch,  a  Protestant  pastor  from  Paris,  rose  to  his  feet  and  made 
a  most  lively  oration,  in  which  he  honestly  warned  his  hearers 
against  being  misled  by  the  deceptive  optimism  of  the  Londoner's 
representations.  He  observed  that  the  hands  of  the  French  Evan- 
gelicals were  tightly  bound  ;  that  they  found  it  all  but  impossible 
to  raise  as  much  as  fifty  thousand  francs,  "  whereas  the  clergy  and 
the  cloisters  in  the  same  period  of  time  can  raise  with  ease 
as  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  million  francs.''  After  stating 
that  there  are  at  least  thirty  thousand  parishes  in  France, 
M.  Fisch  contended  that  at  the  most  sanguine  estimate  it  can 
only  be  said  that  "  the  Gospel,"  according  to  the  Nine  Articles 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  "is  preached  in  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  these  parishes."  Some  of  the  more  zealous  "  Evangelists  " 
wished  to  give  the  foreign  brethren  a  concrete  specimen  of  their 
method  of  converting  the  world.  "Two  or  three  friends,"  says 
the  Christian  World  reporter,  "  the  other  evening  in  Basle  at- 
tempted a  little  street  preaching,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
they  were  marched  oil' to  the  station,  as  we  should  say  at  home." 
Any  one  who  knows  Basel  will  readily  conceive  the  amazement  of 
the  citizens  of  the  "  fromme  Stadt "  at  this  outlandish  phenomenon. 
They  would  regard  it  as  an  unaccountable  English  eccentricity,  like 
the  wearing  of  knickerbockers  or  the  dangling  of  a  white  veil 
down  the  back  on  a  shady  day.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
these  internationalist  Wandei-apostel,  as  the  Swiss  call  them,  were 
"  soon  released.  But  it  was  not  deemed  expedient,''  says  their 
friend,  "  to  repeat  the  experiment."  It  would  have  been 
very  unpleasant  to  have  found  themselves  in  durance  while  their 
more  sober  colleagues  were  going  by  special  train  to  Rathsherr 
Sarasin's  magnificent  garden-party  at  Reihen. 

At  the  great  senate  of  Western  Christendom  in  Basel  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  was  an  event  of  concern  and  interest  to 
every  politician  and  every  Christian  in  the  world — "  orbis  negotia 
judicans,"  as  a  contemporary  said — there  was  a  strife  for  preced- 
ence between  the  representatives  of  England  and  of  Spain.  At  the 
more  recent  oecumenical  assembly  at  Basel,  concerning  whose 
debates  the  European  nations  were  not  quite  so  eager,  our  nation 
was  represented  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Bligh,  once  an  incum- 
bent, and  who  still  appears  on  public  occasions  as  an  Anglican 
clergyman.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  process  of  elec- 
tion and  delegation,  or  by  what  constituency,  Mr.  Bligh  was 
empowered  to  speak  for  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  hear  him 
speak  amongst  us  in  the  great  cause  of  making  hotch-pot 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  gather- 
ing of  international  tourists  should  be  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  true  religion  in  every  Christian  land,  and  Mr.  Bligh  wa3 
told  oil',  or  put  himself  forward,  as  the  most  capable  person  for 
rendering  an  exact  account  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Evan- 
gelical cause  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  lie  was  not  able  to 
speak  in  German,  which  was  the  language  of  the  majority  of  his 
hearers  ;  hence  his  words  had  to  be  interpreted  to  the  rneetinp  by 
the  mouth  of  the  president,  Herr  Vischer-Sarasin.  Mr.  Bligh, 
according  to  Herr  Sarasin's  German  report,  with  which  we  are 
obliged  to  content  ourselves,  spoke  much  of  our  faith  (wiser  Glaube), 
meaning  thereby  some  distinctively  English  species  of  belief  and 
practice  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  English  Chris- 
tians will  second  Mr.  Bligh's  pretentious  assumption  that  he  was 
communicating  to  the  Christians  of  Switzerland,  France,  Germany 
and  other  lands  those  traditions  which  are  most  firmly  held  and 
believed  amongst  us,  and  are  most  characteristic  of  English 
Christendom  at  the  present  hour.  After  needlessly  informing  his 
hearers  that  genuine  Protestantism  does  not  consist  in  shrieking 
"  No  Popery  "  (Kein  Papslthum) ,  Mr.  Bligh  sketched  a  series 
of  plowing  pictures  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  evangelical 
religion  throughout  the  dominions  of  Queen  Victoria.  "  Ritual- 
ism," he  said,  "is  a  superficial  sickness,  and  it  only  occurs 
among  women  and  young  priests."  In  Ireland,  he  observed, 
Protestantism  is  making  the  most  gigantic  progress.  As  to 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  they  are  now  Protestant  to  the 
very  marrotv  (aufs  Mark).  He  failed  to  see  that  this  would  be 
very  small  comfort  to  the  orthodox  Evangelicals  of  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  since  a  Protestant  may  possibly  be  a  Rationalist,  and 
just  at  present  Rationalism  is  far  more  unpopular  amongst  them, 
than  Popery,  as  he  might  have  learned  from  the  German  Kreuz- 
zcituny  or  from  the  Basler  Alhjemeine  Sehweieer  Zeitung,  If  the 
citizens  of  Basel  have  accepted  Mr.  Bligh's  description  of  us  as 
exact,  they  must  conclude  that  we  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  our 
bigoted  Sabbatarianism,  for  our  Bibliolatry,  our  faith  in  Sunday- 
schools,  and  the  passionate  love  of  our  whole  population  for  Moody 
and  Sankey 's  hymns.  Mr.  Bligh  told  the  Continental  brethren  in 
Basel  a  number  of  things  which  are  news  to  us  in  England.  We 
learn,  for  instance,  that  "the  Evangelization  Society  of  London" 
is  working  wholesale  miracles  of  conversion  in  our  midst ;  "  it  is 
universally  attracting  (nimmt  sick  alUjemein  an)  the  soldiers,  the 
sailors,  and  the  lower  class  of  the  population."  We  learn  that 
"  every  person  who  is  no  friend  to  church-going  is  now  able  to 
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hear  the  Word,  of  God  in  the  theatre,  or  in  the  schools,  or  in  the 
public-house ;  yes,  even  in  the  streets."  We  learn*  that  we  are 
remarkable  for  our  Christian  unity.  "  Throughout  Great  Britain," 
said  Mr.  Bligh,  "  the  Bible  is  esteemed  as  the  corner-stone  of 
Protestantism.  If  the  various  Churches  differ,  it  is  solely  on  the 
point  of  liturgy.  That  the  Bible  is  the  one  ground  of  their 
faith,  therein  are  they  all  agreed."  The  Sunday-school  is  one  of 
our  chief  glories.  "  A  Lord  Chancellor  taught  in  a  Sunday-school 
all  his  life  long,"  said  Mr.  Bligh;  and  a  series  of  Keepers  of  the 
Seal  (eine  Reiha  von  Siegclbnvahrcrn)  have  followed  his  example." 
But  our  glory  of  glories,  which  Mr.  Bligh  flaunted  almost  fero- 
ciously in  the  face  of  the  Sabbath-breaking  Baslers,  is  our  Sabba- 
tarianism. "England,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  specifically  the  land  of 
a  sanctified  Sabbath.  The  Day  of  the  Lord  is  kept  holy."  "  Great 
Britain  hopes,"  said  our  self-appointed  ambassador  at  Basel,  "  that 
other  States  will  imitate  her  example."  If  some  Basler  who  heard 
Mr.  Bligh's  oration,  and  gave  credence  to  its  glaring  misrepresent- 
ation of  our  English  Sunday,  were  to  visit  England  and  take  his 
stand  some  summer  Sunday  morning  at  London  Bridge  Station  or 
pier  to  watch  the  loading  of  the  excursion  trains  or  the  steam- 
boats, we  wonder  how  he  would  estimate  Mr.  Bligh  as  a  witness 
to  fact.  Basel,  as  many  English  tourists  have  discovered,  is  em- 
phatically a  church-going  city.  All  the  churches — Protestant, 
Old  Catholic,  Roman  Catholic — are  well  attended.  But  the  church- 
going  ends  with  midday  ;  the  splendid  collections  in  the  museum 
are  opened,  there  are  excellent  concerts,  and  the  citizens  are  utterly 
unconscious  that  there  is  the  least  inconsistency  in  going  to  church 
in  the  forenoon  and  looking  at  the  Ilolbeins  or  listening  to  an 
orchestra  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Bligh  managed  at  the  same  time 
to  insult  the  Baslers  and  to  misrepresent  his  own  countrymen. 


THE  PRESS  AXD  THE  ARMY. 

THE  military  profession  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
remarkable  for  inculcating  undue  modesty  among  those  who 
follow  it.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  reason  to  wish  that  it  should. 
A  certain  amount  of  self-esteem  has  always  been  held  to  be  de- 
sirable in  men  who  follow  any  profession,  and  iu  the  case  of  the 
soldier,  in  particular,  a  reasonable  degree  of  professional  pride  is 
decidedly  appropriate.  But  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  the  extraordinary  publicity  which  now  attends 
our  officers  and  soldiers  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
what  is  after  all  their  simple  duty  is  certainly  well  calculated 
to  foster  a  ridiculous  and  unwholesome  vanity.  The  mere  per- 
formance of  duty  is  now  elevated  by  our  public  instructors  to  a 
pitch  that  is  alike  absurd  and  mischievous.  From  the  moment 
the  British  soldier  receives  orders  to  take  the  field  until  the 
war  is  over,  he  is  followed,  watched,  described,  and  illus- 
trated on  board  ship,  on  the  march,  in  camp  or  bivouac,  and  in 
action.  If  a  battle  or  any  event  of  importance  occurs  where  no 
artist  is  present,  imagination  is  called  in,  rather  than  that  an  op- 
portunity should  be  lost ;  and  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
animadvert  severely  on  the  ghastly,  improbable,  and  sensational 
nature  of  some  of  the  fancy  sketches  which  have  been  published 
during  the  South  African  campaign. 

You  belong  perhaps  to  a  regiment  which  is  among  the  highest  on 
the  roster  for  foreign  service,  and  a  sudden  demand  is  caused  by  a 
reverse  which  has  been  sustained  in  one  of  our  little  wars.  On 
entering  the  mess  hut  on  a  certain  morning  you  find  a  portion  of  it 
occupied  by  an  assortment  of  camp  bedsteads,  waterproof  sheets, 
filters,  canteens,  pocket-knives  containing  everything  from  a  tooth- 
pick to  a  saw,  portable  water-buckets,  housewives,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  A  gentleman  of  persuasive  manners  and  urbane 
demeanour  is  in  attendance,  who,  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  informs 
you  that  the  regiment  is  ordered  to  embark  at  once  for  the  seat  of 
war.  On  being  reminded  that  no  orders  have  yet  been  received, 
he  takes  pity  on  your  ignorance,  and  blandly  insinuates  that  "  we  " 
have  had  private  information  from  the  best  sources.  You  are 
assured  that  the  articles  displayed  are  each  and  all  necessary  if  you 
wish  to  play  a  gentlemanlike  and  efficient  part  in  the  coming 
campaign,  while  the  idea  of  prompt  payment  is  politely  but  firmly 
repudiated.  In  due  time  the  orders  arrive  from  the  War  Office,  and 
all  becomes  bustle  and  preparation,  which  however  is  by  no  means 
of  a  purely  military  nature.  Local  tradesmen,  anxious  for  a 
farewell  interview  with  their  customers,  suddenly  appear  upon 
the  scene.  Friends  and  acquaintances  pour  in  by  rail  and 
road  in  crowds,  and  the  usually  quiet  and  orderly  barracks 
become  a  veritable  pandemonium.  Before  long  the  Post-office 
is  so  deluged  with  telegrams,  official,  and  private,  that  the 
normal  method  of  delivering  each  as  it  arrives  is  perforce 
abandoned.  The  postmaster  waits  till  he  has  collected  about 
twenty  at  a  time,  and  then  sends  up  the  batch.  The  local 
newspaper  becomes  suddenly  interested  in  the  history  and 
past  achievements  of  the  regiment,  and  even  the  London  journals 
condescend  to  an  occasional  paragraph  about  its  exploits.  The 
march  out  is  fixed  at  what  civilians  would  call  an  abnormally 
early  hour ;  but  the  streets  are  nevertheless  thronged,  and  a  halt  is 
made  at  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in 
their  robes  are  waiting  to  present  an  address.  On  arrival  at  the 
station  it  is  found  that  the  railway  officials  have  been  unable  to 
keep  out  the  crowd,  and  the  troops  are  obliged  to  fight  their  way 
to  the  carriages  amidst  a  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  almost  in- 
describable. If  the  point  of  embarkation  is  not  a  Government 
dockyard,  or  some  place  from  which  the  too  eager  public  can  be 


excluded,  a  similar  scene  is  enacted  before  the  embarkation  finally 
takes  place.  And  even  when  the  voyage  has  fairly  begun,  the 
publicity  which  attends  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  is  very  far 
from  ceasing.  The  illustrated  newspapers  probably  have  regular 
representatives  on  board ;  but,  if  not,  substitutes  are  quickly 
forthcoming,  and  all  the  trivial  and  hackneyed  incidents  of  every- 
day life  on  board  ship  are  reproduced  in  sketches  which  might 
easily  have  been  drawn  in  the  office  of  the  paper  in  London.  And 
so  on  throughout  the  campaign.  The  consequence  is  that  officers 
and  men  alike,  finding  themselves  the  focus  of  observation  and  de- 
scription, naturally  acquire  an  exaggerated  self-importance  which  is 
very  far  from  being  conducive  to  discipline  or  to  the  performance 
of  duty  for  mere  duty's  sake.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  extreme  youth  of  our  soldiers  renders  them  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  influences  of  this  nature.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it 
lias  been  found  that  these  lads  have  arrived  at  the  Cape  with  their 
heads  completely  turned  by  the  fuss  that  has  been  made  about 
them. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion,  which  is,  we  be- 
lieve, by  no  means  confined  to  military  men,  that  the  action  of  the 
press  with  reference  to  the  army  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  serious 
evil,  the  effects  of  which  are  apparent  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Not  content  with  following  and  describing  the  events  of  a  cam- 
paign on  the  spot,  the  newspaper  critic  sits  in  judgment  at  home 
on  everything  done  at  the  seat  of  war,  with  an  assumption  of 
infallibility  which  is  always  amusing  and  sometimes  ludicrous.  A 
telegram  may  arrive  in  London  from  the  scene  of  operations  in 
the  evening.    It  brings  news  of  a  startling  and  unexpected  event ; 
the   details  are  imperfect,  and  it  is  altogether  clearly  a  case 
in  which   hasty  judgment  is  to  be  deprecated.    But  it  would 
never  do  for  the  gifted  journalist  to  appear  at  a  loss  even  for  a 
moment.    Not  merely  must  the  telegram  be  published  in  the 
next  morning's  impression,  but  the  inevitable  leader  must  ac- 
company it :  and,  accordingly,  an  article  based  on  imperfect  data, 
written  against  time,  abounding  in  technical  errors,  and  frequently 
full  of  directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  military  authorities  at 
home  and  raucorous  abuse  of  those  at  the  seat  of  war,  is  put  to- 
gether for  the  occasion.  Before  long  another  telegram  arrives  which 
shows  thatits  predecessor  had  given  an  exaggerated,  if  not  false,  view 
of  the  situation  ;  but  it  is  too  late — the  journal  has  clearly  proved 
that  everything  done  was  wrong,  and,  being  fairly  committed 
to  a  certain  line,  perseveres  in  it  rather  than  compromise  its 
infallibility.     Unfortunately  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
British  public  are  unable  to  form  any  very  definite  opinion  of 
their  own  on  military  matters,  and  consequently  they  accept  those 
of  whatever  journal  they  may  happen  to  peruse  without  hesitation 
or  reserve.    They  regard  all  they  read  as  so  much  gospel,  and  lay 
the  paper  down  with  a  conviction  that  our  military  authori- 
ties are  a  set  of  incapables,  and  a  feeling  of  astonishment  that 
all  our  generals  at  the  seat  of  war  are  not  sent  home  at  once, 
and  the  command  of  the  forces  handed   over  to  the  Special 
Correspondents  who  are  evidently  so  well  fitted  for  it.    Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  imagine  the  mischief  which  must  be  caused  by  the 
circulation  of  these  journals  among  the  raw  recruits  who  form  the 
bulk  of  our  armies  in  the  field.  Not  merely  do  they  see  themselves 
lauded  and  extolled  when  they  do  their  duty,  and  defended  and 
excused  when  they  come  short  of  it,  but  they  also  see  their 
officers  attacked  and  censured  in  the  most  unsparing,  and  often 
in  the  most  unjustifiable,  manner.     When  Lord  Chelmsford 
was  preparing  the  advance  on  Ulundi,  he  was  accused  by  a  portion 
of  the  press  of  hesitation,  vacillation,  and  gross  incompetency, 
merely  because  he  did  not  move  fast  enough  to  furnish  the  War 
Correspondents  with  sufficiently  exciting  material  for  their  letters. 
Is  the  perusal  of  such  stuff  by  young  soldiers  likely  to  con- 
duce to  discipline  in  the  army,  or  to   the  public  good  in  any 
way  ?     And  if  the  actual  incidents  of  the  war  are  not  suffi- 
ciently exciting,  we  are  mercifully  provided  with  others  of  a 
more  or  less  imaginary  or  fanciful  nature.    At  one  moment  our 
generals  are  occupied  in  an  elaborate  denial  of  a  pretended  mas- 
sacre of  native  prisoners,  or  in  explaining  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced them    to  burn   half-a-dozen   straw   huts ;   at  another 
public  attention  is  absorbed  in  the  all-important  question  whether 
newspaper  Correspondents    should    or    should    not    use  re- 
volvers.    A  well-known  military  writer  of  olden  times  de- 
clared that  the  British  soldier  of  his  day — that  is  to  say,  the 
soldier  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Punjaub — fought 
under  the  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy.     We  have  substituted 
the  fierce  light  of  public  scrutiny,  and  in  our  judgment  the 
soldier,  and  for  that  matter  the  officer  too,  has  not  benefited  by 
the  change.     It  is  impossible  to  avoid   comparing  the  quiet, 
thorough,  unobtrusive  way  in  which  the  soldier  of  the  past  did  his 
work  with  the  noisy,  pretentious,  and  sensational  character  of 
much  of  our  modern  campaigning.    While  hard  downright  fight- 
ing such  as  occurred  at  Ferozeshah,  Sobraon,  and  Chilianwalla 
passed  almost  unnoticed,  and  while  the  battles  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  sieges  and  defences  of  the  Mutiny  are  nearly  forgotten, 
such  comparatively  trilling  affairs  as  the  wars  iu   China,  the 
frontier  wars  in  India,  and  the  Abyssinian,  Ashantee,  and  Cape 
campaigns  are  invested  with  the  highest  importance.    We  are  far 
from  wishing  to  deny  that  the  press  in  its  military  aspect  has 
rendered  great  and  valuable  services  alike  to  the  community  and 
the  army.    But  there  is  a  limit  to  everything,  and  in  this  matter 
that  limit  has  been  far  overstepped.    Theiv  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  exaggerated  and  sensational  treatment  of  our 
soldiers  by  the  public  press  has  already  lowered  the  standard  of 
discipline,  and  that,  should  it  be  persevered  in,  the  standard  of 
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duty  will  be  lowered  also  :  and  in  the  end  the  British  soldier  of 
the  "future  will  take  the  field  much  in  the  spirit  in  which  an  actor 
appears  upon  the  boards.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  say 
that  honour  and  glory  were  excellent  things  in  their  way,  but  that 
dutv  and  devotion  were  better.  We  fear  that  before  long  our 
soldiers  will  require  to  be  reminded  of  this. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  few  remarks  upon  one  feature  of 
our  modern  war  correspondence  which  has  not  hitherto  attracted 
sufficient  attention.  We  refer  to  the  reckless  way  in  which  mili- 
tary information  is  conveyed,  not  merely  to  the  British  public,  but 
to  the  world  at  large,  without  the  slightest  heed  to  the  fact  that 
wherever  telegraphic  communication  exists  it  will  immediately 
reach  the  enemy.  When  the  late  Afghan  war  began,  more  than  one 
military  man  remarked  that,  were  a  civilized  ally  suddenly  to  ap- 
pear by  the  side  of  the  Ameer,  he  would  only  have  to  turn  to  our 
journals  to  learn  from  day  to  day  the  strength,  composition,  and 
object  of  each  of  our  invading  "columns,  the  exact  position  of 
every  man,  horse,  and  gun  at  any  given  moment,  and  the  precise 
amount  of  loyalty  or  disaffection  in  every  native  corps  in  our  ser- 
vice. Fortunately  no  such  ally  did  appear ;  but  we  have  heard 
that,  from  information  supplied  by  the  English  press,  the  Peiwar 
was  suggested  to  the  late  Ameer  as  the  spot  where  a  stand  should 
be  made,  and  that  a  stand  was  made  there  accordingly.  That  no 
such  mischief  occurred  during  the  Zulu  war  was  due  to  the  fortu- 
nate absence  of  telegraphs  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  when 
next  we  are  opposed  to  a  foe  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
intelligence,  and  to  whom  the  revelations  of  the  English  press  can 
be  promptly  telegraphed,  our  Special  Correspondent  will  cost  us 
dear  unless  material  restrictions  are  imposed  on  him.  The  public 
appetite  for  warlike  news  has  been  so  keenly  whetted  by  the  com- 
petition between  rival  journals  that  many  people  would  rather  risk 
the  loss  of  a  campaign  than  be  deprived  of  their  morning  telegram. 
This  state  of  things  is  neither  wholesome  nor  safe,  and  sensible 
men  will  have  learned  with  satisfaction  that  War  Correspondents 
will  not  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  pending  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 


THE  SPOILING  OF  DARTMOOR. 

LAST  year  something  was  said  in  these  columns  concerning 
Dartmoor,  and  the  risks  which  it  runs  of  ceasing  to  be  one 
of  the  few  unspoilt,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  tracts 
of  wild  land  in  England.  We  are  reminded  of  the  subject 
by  the  republication  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  The. 
Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy  (London:  Kent  and  Co.), 
of  Mrs.  Bray's  letters  to  Southey,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  taken  up  with  descriptions  of  Dartmoor,  its  customs,  legends, 
and  peculiarities.  When  the  late  Mr.  Bray  was  Vicar  of  Tavi- 
stock, the  Vicarage  was  well  known  in  the  West  of  England  as 
a  centre  of  attraction,  and  equally  well  known  was  the  liking 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray  for  seeking  out  and  explaining  the  many 
archaeological  mvsteries  of  Dartmoor,  which  is  marvellously  rich 
in  attractions  for  people  of  every  kind  of  taste,  from  huut- 
in:r-!nen  and  fishermen  to  lovera  of  cromlechs  and  kistvaens. 
As  to  manv  of  the  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  which 
Mrs.  Bray  has  described  in  her  letters,  she  has  now  expressed 
a  fear  that  they  "  no  longer  exist,  from  the  destruction 
which  for  the  last  few  years  Las  unfortunately  been  allowed  on 
Dartmoor"  ;  and  this  fear  is  very  far  from  being  without  founda- 
tion. The  destructive  process  to  which  Mrs.  Bray  refers  involves 
one  question  of  the  utmost  gravity — the  water  supply  of  two 
important  seaport  towns  and  their  shipping ;  which,  however,  is 
closely  bound  up  with  another  matter,  of  which  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  presently,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Bray,  when  she 
corresponded  with  Southey,  cannot  even  have  dreamt.  The  kind 
of  destruction,  however,  which  she  foresaw  is  in  full  swing,  and 
from  the  spot  where  we  write  these  lines  its  progress  can  be  seen, 
while  the  clink  of  the  pickaxe,  which  is  knocking  down  what  was 
among  the  best  of  the  smaller  tors,  can  be  heard  daily  in  imagina- 
tion, if  not  in  fact.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  smallest  tors,  even 
those  which  are  only  a  few  feet  high,  have  their  points  of  interest, 
if  in  nothing  else,  in  the  curious  circles  which  are  found  hollowed 
oat  at  their  summits.  As  to  these  circles,  or  basins,  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion ;  some  have  attributed  them  to 
natural,  others  to  mechanical,  agency ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Druids  have  been  dragged  in  to  account  for  them.  It  is  not 
•only  the  labourer's  pickaxe  which  has  disturbed  some  beauties  and 
peculiarities  of  the  tors ;  too  often  followers  of  Mr.  Oldbuck  have 
attacked  them  in  a  kind  of  archaeological  frenzy  ;  but  fortunately 
comparatively  little  mischief  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and 
•of  late  years  a  more  reverent  and  careful  spirit  has  been  en- 
gendered. Much  of  this  better  feeling  is  due  to  the  Devonshire 
Association  which  annually  appoints  a  Dartmoor  Committee  to 
watch  and  report. 

Besides  the  tors  there  are  the  stone  avenues  and  the  hut- 
Tings  or  circles.  These  rings  to  some  people  represent  the  remains 
of  ordinary  stone  huts  which  need  not  be  of  any  great  age,  since 
Dartmoor  is  likely  to  have  been  a  place  of  refuge  in  any  troubled 
times  when  proscribed  fugitives  were  glad  to  find  shelter  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  party  in  power  until  the  political  storm  had 
spent  itself  in  a  satisfactory  number  of  hangings,  and  they  could 
once  more  walk  safely  through  the  world.  Others  find  in  these  relics 
"  the  poor  remains  of  British  huts,"  and  others  again  detect  in  them 
the  temporary  dwellings  of  tin-miners  at  a  time  when  Dartmoor 
was  rich  in  tin.  But  to  account  for  these  and  for  the  stone  avenues 


an  almost  infinite  number  of  theories  may  be  invented  and  upheld. 
One  explanation  of  the  stone  avenues,  to  which  we  have  on  a 
former  occasion  referred,  is  that  they  were  put  up  to  mark  at  once 
the  lines  of  battle  formed  by  two  tribes  at  enmity,  and  the 
boundary  decided  by  the  battle.  Similar  avenues,  but  in  a  ser- 
pentine instead  of  a  straight  form,  have  been  found  elsewhere,  and 
the  existence  of  the  serpentine  variety  was  brought  forward  as 
a  fatal  objection  to  one  upholder  of  the  battle  theory,  who,  how- 
ever, replied  with  unshaken  confidence,  "  Why  shouldn't  people 
fight  in  crooked  lines  as  well  as  in  straight  ones  ?  " 

The  general  process  of  destruction  which  has  been  spoken  of,  and 
which  injures  both  the  beauty  and  the  historical  interest  of  Dart- 
moor, would  be  bad  enough  if  it  were  left  unchecked.  There  are 
other  special  forms  of  destruction,  one  of  which,  the  mania  for 
enclosure  and  high  farming,  has  practically  exhausted  itself,  which 
is  the  more  fortunate  as  the  presence  of  workmen  gathered  together 
in  any  great  number  involves  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  them, 
and  dwellings  involve  drainage,  which  may  easily  contaminate  the 
enormous  water  supply  drawn  from  the  Dartmoor  rivers.  But  a 
much  worse  form  of  special  destruction  is  threatened.  At  the 
date  of  Mrs.  Bray's  letters  nothing,  of  course,  had  been  heard  of 
the  proposal  for  making  a  railway  from  Yelverton  to  Princetown, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she,  and  all  who  share  her  love  of  Dart- 
moor, will  be  spared  the  shock  of  seeing  so  unwise  an  idea  carried 
out.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  possible  object  could  be  served  by 
a  railway  to  what  is  proclaimed  by  the  rain-gauge  kept  at  Prince- 
town  Prison  to  be  the  very  wettest  spot  in  Dartmoor.  A  convict 
establishment,  whose  isolation  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  advan- 
tage, can  hardly  stand  in  need  of  railway  communication,  when 
hitherto  it  has  done  remarkably  well  without  it.  Nor  can  the 
very  scanty  population  outside  the  prison  walls  really  be  in  urgent 
need  of  a  railway  across  the  moor,  the  extent  of  which  would  be 
something  considerably  under  ten  miles.  This  one  fact  as  to  the 
length  of  the  proposed  line  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  mighty 
little  to  recommend  the  idea  on  grounds  of  necessity.  On  other 
grounds  the  vulgar  and  morbid  curiosity  of  tourists  might  be  grati- 
fied by  excursion  trains  to  the  prison,  if,  which  is  not  probable,  the 
governor  chose  to  make  a  show- place  of  it  to  numerous  bauds  of 
'Arries.  It  has  been  stated  that  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  contemplate  combining  the  attractions  of  a  convict  prison 
with  those  of  a  watering-place ;  and  if  water  is  the  one  thing 
needful  for  a  watering-place,  there  is  certainly  plenty  to  be  got  at 
Princetown,  in  the  shape  of  the  rain  which,  retained  in  the  Dartmoor 
bogs,  distributed  by  means  of  rivers,  and  diverted  into  Leats, 
supplies  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  the  shipping  stationed  at 
those  places,  with  fresh  water  for  all  purposes.  Already  there  is 
loud  complaint  of  contamination  to  the  Devonport  Leat  through 
the  drainage  of  Princetown,  and  if  the  projected  ten-mile  railway 
were  constructed,  and  the  proposed  station  at  Princetown  built, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  danger  of  corruption  to  the  Plymouth 
Leat.  It  may  be  noted  that  another  scheme,  almost  as  brilliant  as 
that  of  the  Princetown  Railway,  and  as  important  with  reference 
to  the  water  supply,  has  been  proposed.  This  is  to  convert  the  Dart- 
moor bogs,  "  which,"  to  quote  an  authority  on  the  subject,  "  are  as 
full  of  water  as  a  wet  sponge,"  into  fuel.  After  what  has  just 
been  said,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  ingenious  notion 
threatens,  not  contamination  to  the  water,  but  destruction  of  its 
sources. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  absurdity  of  the  Rail- 
way scheme,  from  every  point  of  view,  was  patent  enough  to 
prevent  its  being  seriously  entertained ;  but,  as  there  seems  to 
be  actual  danger  of  its  being  carried  out,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  point  out  as  fully  as  possible  the  obvious  objections  to  it.  As 
it  has  been  said  that  the  promoters  of  the  railway  rely  upon  a  sort 
of  fashionable  Hygeia  springing  up  at  Princetown  to  support  the 
line  (of  which  the  expense  is  estimated  at  something  vastly  out 
of  proportion  to  its  length),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
description  of  the  place  for  which  such  a  brilliant  future  is  hoped. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  Princetown  is  the  wettest  place  in 
Dartmoor.  It  is  also  the  ugliest.  Nothing  indeed  can  well  be  more 
bleak  and  depressing  than  its  aspect.  It  stands  on  a  high  and 
windy  ridge  of  land,  very  frequently  enveloped  in  fogs,  which  of 
course  add  to  the  dampness  of  the  place.  These  fogs  might  be  an 
advantage  to  the  frequenters  of  the  dreamt-of  Hygeia,  inasmuch  as 
they  might  imagine  any  beauties  they  liked  to  exist  behind  the 
veil  of  mist.  The  whole  district  of  Princetown  is  remarkable  for 
a  natural  barrenness  of  vegetation,  which  unsparing  use  of  artificial 
manure  and  of  convict  labour  has  been  employed,  with  but  moderate 
success,  to  improve.  The  greater  portion  of  Princetown  is  occupied 
by  the  convict  prisons  and  offices,  and  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, we  believe,  that  the  Government  will  pull  these  down 
and  remove  the  convict  establishment  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  visitors  to  the  possible  watering-place.  Perhaps,  however, 
no  such  consideration  may  be  necessary,  as  the  majority  of  present 
visitors  to  Princetown  go  on  purpose  to  gape  at  the  wretched  men 
who  are  at  many  hours  of  the  day  to  be  seen  at  their  work, 
crowding  the  fields,  closely  watched  by  warders  standing  in  com- 
manding positions  with  loaded  rifles.  The  imaginary  seekers  after 
health,  quiet,  or  pleasure  at  the  supposed  Prison  Wells,  or  what- 
ever it  is  to  be  called,  may  get  some  excitement,  it  is  true,  out 
of  this.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  eight  convicts  escaped  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  were  pursued,  fired  upon,  and  some  of  them 
wounded  before  they  were  recaptured.  Such  accidents  will  occur 
from  time  to  time,  however  great  care  may  be  taken  ;  and  it 
has  happened  in  some  cases  that  dangerous  convicts  have  got 
so  far  away  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  caution  all  people  living 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Princetown  of  the  possibility  of  an  attack 
on  their  houses.  Whether  excitement  and  danger  of  this  kind  are 
likely  to  be  additional  attractions  to  a  watering-place  may  be  a 
question  on  which  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  "  keep  their  minds 
open  "  until  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  When  we  have  added 
that  Princetown  is  the  one  place  in  South  Devon  wliich  is  liable 
to  the  most  serious  inconvenience  from  snow-drifts,  we  shall 
perhaps  have  said  enough  as  to  the  charms  which  it  would  olfer 
to  the  lovers  of  watering-places. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE  AND  ENGLISH  FARMERS. 

nnilE  letter  from  Mr.  Drummond,  the  English  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Washington,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News 
of  Tuesday,  raises  a  question  of  very  great  importance  alike  for 
producers  and  consumers  of  English  meat.  In  defending  the 
severe  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  live  cattle  which  were 
embodied  in  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act  of  last  year,  we  pointed  out 
more  than  once  that  there  was  one  ground,  and  one  ground  only, 
on  which  the  virtual  prohibition  of  such  imports  was  justifiable. 
The  defence  set  up  for  legislation  of  this  kind  by  the  producers  of 
cattle  was  that  prohibition  was  necessary  to  production,  and  pro- 
duction necessary  to  consumption.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
English  meat  supply  is  of  home  growth.  If  cattle  are  allowed  to 
be  imported,  the  home-grown  supply  will  be  lessened,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  the  ravages  of  the  diseases  imported  at  the  same 
time.  Consequently,  free  importation  of  foreign  cattle  risks  the 
continuance  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  meat  supply,  in  order  to  cheapen 
the  remaining  10  per  cent.  Thus  the  question  is  essentially 
a  consumer's  question.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
that  restrictions  are  demanded,  and  it  would  be  childish  to  with- 
hold those  restrictions  merely  because  producers  happen  to  be 
benefited  by  them.  If  the  farmer  could  only  plead  his  own  ad- 
vantage as  a  ground  for  prohibiting  importation,  he  would  have  no 
more  title  to  be  listened  to  than  when  he  offered  a  precisely 
similar  plea  in  the  case  of  the  importation  of  corn.  The  Corn- 
laws  were  abolished  because  they  tended  to  make  bread  dear.  The 
Cattle  Diseases  Acts  ought  to  be  retained  because  they  tend  to 
make  meat  cheap.  In  the  long  run  healthy  cattle  at  home  will  do 
more  to  bring  down  batchers'  prices  than  any  amount  of  foreign 
importations.  Consequently,  to  take  measures  which  shall  insure 
healthy  cattle  at  home  at  the  cost  of  foreign  importation  is  to  consult 
the  consumer's  interests.  That  the  producer's  interests  happen  to 
jump  the  same  way  is  merely  a  happy  accident. 

That  the  argument  is  a  sound  one,  provided  that  the  data  on 
which  it  rests  are  really  forthcoming,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all.  Put 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Drummond's  letter,  it 
will  be  dillicult  to  feel  sure  that  these  data  are  forthcoming.  The 
figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Drummond  and  the  inferences  he  draws 
from  them  certainly  point  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that 
which  the  defenders  of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act  assumed  as  in- 
disputable. The  capacities  of  the  West  for  stock-raising  are,  we 
are  told,  not  less  than  those  of  the  North- West  for  wheat-grow- 
ing. Supposing  that  the  present  prohibitions  on  the  landing  of 
live  cattle  from  the  United  States  were  removed,  with  no 
prospect  of  their  being  again  imposed,  the  limit  to  exportation 
would,  in  Mr.  Drummond's  view,  be  the  limit  of  steamers  to 
carry  them — so  long,  at  least,  as  existing  prices  are  obtainable 
in  the  English  market.  A  large  number  of  British  steamers 
at  present  lying  idle  would  be  pressed  into  the  trade,  and  as 
many  more  as  were  wanted  would  be  built  expressly  for  it.  "  In 
1877  there  were  30,500,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  United  States, 
and  next  year  the  returns  will  probably  show  35,000,000  head." 
If  the  numerical  increase  goes  on  in  this  proportion,  the  supply 
will  be  practically  unlimited;  but  it  is  not  only  the  numerical 
increase  that  the  American  cattle-raiser  looks  to.  Exporta- 
tion, it  is  remarked,  stimulates  the  ingenuity  of  the  producer,  both 
as  regards  breeding  and  feeding.  The  cattle  raised  have  more 
meat  on  them,  and  they  come  earlier  into  the  market.  How 
much  room  there  is  for  these  processes  is  showu  by  the  fact 
that  the  cattle  exported  to  England  last  year  fetched  about  20I.  a 
head,  whereas  the  cattle  exported  to  Cuba  fetched  about  3*.  10s.  a 
head.  But  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  wild  grass-fed  Texan 
cattle  which  supply  the  Cuban  market  are  expected  rapidly  to  im- 
prove. They  are  worth  little  now  because  little  pains  are  taken 
with  them.  Every  year  more  pains  will  be  taken  with  them,  and 
they  will  be  worth  more  in  proportion.  In  this  way  a  class  of 
cattle  not  now  exported  to  Europe  will  become  lit  for  exportation, 
while  a  similar  process  of  improvement  will  go  on  with  regard 
to  the  shorthorn  class  from  wnich  the  exports  to  Europe  are  now 
drawn. 

If  these  statements  may  be  depended  upon,  and  if  there  are  no 
qualifying  circumstances  to  limit  their  practical  application,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  Mr.  Drummond's  expressed  conviction  that 
the  United  States  are  destined  to  provide  England  with  her  main 
supplies  of  food.  One  of  his  informants  says  that  the  cattle- 
dealers  of  New  York  are  not  only  well  satisfied  with  their  present 
profits,  but  are  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  work  for  a  much  smaller 
return.  Eor  the  present  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  sacri- 
fice will  be  demanded  of  them.  Mr.  Drummond  remarks  that  "it 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  American  enterprise  "  not  only  "  to  push  a 
trade  which  affords  a  profit,"  but  also  "  to  resort  to  all  manner  of 
cheapening  processes  and  methods  to  make  it  more  profitable." 
Among  these  processes  will  be  the  extension  of  railroads  into 
Nebraska,  South  Missouri,  and  Texas,  which  will  facilitate  and 


cheapen  the  transport  of  cattle  in  good  condition  to  the  coast,  and 
the  construction  of  improved  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle 
across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Drummond  sees  but  one  counteracting 
force  that  is  at  all  likely  to  arise  in  the  future.  This  is  the  immense 
sum  that  will  be  required  for  the  renewal  of  the  permanent  way  of 
the  Americau  railroads,  and  the  possible  pressure  on  the  part  of 
railway  shareholders  for  an  increase  of  transport  charges.  It  would 
be  unsafe,  however,  for  English  farmers  to  depend  on  this 
prospect.  The  proprietary  of  the  American  lines  may  come  to.  see 
that  low  charges  and  large  trafhc  in  the  long  run  pay  better  than 
high  charges  and  little  traffic,  and  the  agitation  against  increased 
rates  of  transport  on  the  part  of  so  powerful  a  body  as  the  Ameri- 
can cattle-breeders  might  easily  become  too  formidable  to  be- 
resisted.  If  the  supply  of  American  cattle  increases  in  anything 
like  the  proportion  anticipated  by  Mr.  Drummond,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  present  restrictions  on  importation.  English 
farmers  will  no  doubt  be  slow  to  recognize  this  impossibility.  They 
will  argue  that  the  reason  for  imposing  those  restrictions  is  not 
affected  by  the  numbers  of  cattle  waiting  to  be  brought  over,  inas- 
much as  the  danger  of  infection  to  English  herds  will  increase 
with  the  number  of  possibly  diseased  cattle  imported.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  is  open  to  the  objection  that,  if  cheap  meat  can  be 
brought  from  America  in  quantities  only  limited  by  the  English 
demand,  the  reason  for  maintaining  the  supply  of  dear  meat  of 
home  growth  ceases  to  operate.  It  is  important  to  remember 
this  fact,  because,  when  restrictions  which  admit  of  being  re- 
presented as  protective  have  been  imposed  for  other  than  protective 
reasons,  there  is  great  danger  lest  the  producers  who  profit  by 
them  should  forget  that  it  was  entirely  the  good  of  the  consumers 
that  the  Legislature  had  in  view. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  agricultural 
depression  will  probably  supply  much  information  either  in  con- 
firmation or  correction  of  Mr.  Drummond's  views.  It  is  plain 
that  the  question  is  one  which,  in  the  interest  of  English  fanners, 
cannot  be  too  thoroughly  sifted.  If  Mr.  Drummond  is  right,  and 
American  meat  is  destined  to  play  as  large  a  part  in  the  supply  of 
English  consumers  as  American  corn  already  plays,  it  will  be  un- 
safe to  trust  to  permanent  pasture  as  a  remedy  for  agricultural 
distress.  Capital  invested  in  the  production  of  meat,  unless  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  will,  in  the  case  supposed, 
ultimately  be  as  much  lost  as  capital  invested  in  wheat- 
growing.  This  is  so  serious  a  prospect  for  the  English 
farmer  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  it  without  the  fullest  inquiry,  especially  as  under  any 
circumstances  it  must  be  some  time  before  the  American 
trade  can  become  a  really  formidable  rival.  But  competition  will 
be  no  less  formidable  in  the  long  run  because  it  develops  slowly,, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  English  farmers 
should  only  escape  from  one  series  of  misfortunes  to  find  that  they 
had  fallen  into  another.  Whatever  changes  may  be  impending 
over  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  of 
a  kind  which  will  not  have  again  to  be  undone  in  order  to  meet 
conditions  which  are  exclusively  under  foreign  control.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  further  inquiry  may  show  that  both  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Drummond's  argument  are- 
open  to  a  good  deal  of  correction  and  modification.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  need  as  yet  to  suppose  that  English  farmers  cannot  make 
a  livelihood  by  raising  produce  which  shall  have,  in  the  freshness 
which  things  grown  at  home  must  always  possess  as  compared 
with  things  grown  abroad,  an  advantage  that  cannot  be  taken 
away. 


BI-METALLISM. 

THE  publication  of  a  letter  advocating  universal  bi-nietallism, 
by  a  late  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  was  last- 
year  one  of  the  British  representatives  at  the  Conference  in  Paris 
which  pronounced  against  all  proposals  of  the  kind,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  business 
community  by  the  depreciation  of  silver.  The  stoppage  of  the 
German  sales  of  that  metal  and  the  re-issue  of  the  withdrawn 
thalers  have  lessened  the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  the  sub- 
ject, since  they  seem  to  promise  an  early  recovery  from  the  depre- 
ciation. But  the  classes  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  matter 
are  not  so  easily  reassured.  As  Mr.  Gibbs  observes  in  the  very 
able  and  interesting  letter  referred  to  (Silver  and  Gold.  By 
Henry  II.  Gibbs.  Effingham  Wilson),  another  demonetization 
may  at  any  moment  renew  the  evil.  He  and  those  who  think 
with  him  are  therefore  anxious  that  such  measures  should  be 
taken  as  in  their  judgment  will  effectually  guard  against  the 
danger  which  they  so  much  dread.  Their  anxiety  is  not  unnatural, 
but  we  need  hardly  tell  our  readers  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  pro- 
posed remedy  would  be  far  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  argument  usually  employed  in  favour  of  the  double  standard, 
that  there  is  not  gold  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  the  world, 
is  hardly  relevant  in  the  present  discussion.  It  might  have  been, 
usefully  urged  in  Germany  in  1S71,  and  it  may  well  be  com- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  other  countries  which  are  proposing 
monometallism  for  the  first  time.  But  it  is  out  of  place  when 
addressed  to  countries  like  our  own,  which  have  long  bad  the- 
single  gold  standard.  Naturally,  therefore,  it  fell  upon  deaf  ears  in 
England,  until  the  long-continued  depression  of  trade  lent  it  un- 
expected force.  Accordingly,  English  bi-metallists  generally  base 
their  case  upon  the  assumption  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  is 
the  principal  cause,  or  one  of  the  principal  causes,  of  the  com- 
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mercial  depression.  In  a  pamphlet  not  professing  to  do  more 
than  summarize  the  heads  of  the  bi-metallic  case  we  of  course 
could  not  reasonably  look  for  the  production  of  evidence  on  this 
point ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  any  serious  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  prove  this  very  large  assumption.  Yet,  surely, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  change  atl'ecting  all  public  and  private 
contracts,  and  bearing  intimately  upon  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity, every  link  in  the  chain  of  argument  ought  to  be  tested  with 
the  most  anxious  care.  This  is  the  first  answer  we  would  make 
to  those  who  would  revolutionize  our  monetary  system.  They 
have  not  proved  that  the  innovation  they  propose  is  necessary. 

A  still  more  fatal  objection  is  that  the  measure  proposed  would 
either  involve  a  breach  of  public  faith  or  would  be  practically  nuga- 
tory. All  existing  contracts  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  gold  is  the  only  standard  of  value,  and  therefore 
that  payment  will  be  made  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  To  pass  a 
law  making  payment  in  another  and  a  depreciated  metal  a  full  dis- 
charge for  existing  debts  would  clearly  be  a  violation  of  faith.  It 
is  In  side  the  point  to  argue  that  the  measure  proposed  would  raise 
the  value  of  silver.  That  is  a  mere  opinion,  and,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  would  not  justify  a  compulsory  alteration  of  contracts. 
Mr.  Gibbs  and  all  reasonable  bi-metallists  admit  this.  But  the 
admission  destroys  the  practical  value  of  their  proposal,  as  it  would 
restrict  the  legal-tender  functions  of  silver  within  exceedingly 
narrow  limits.  Consols,  New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents., 
Railway,  Gas,  and  "Water  shares  and  debentures,  the  shares 
of  banks,  and,  in  short,  all  that  vast  and  varied  mass  of 
property  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Stock  Exchange 
securities,  would  still  be  payable  only  in  gold.  So  also 
would  tithe-rent  charges  and  all  existing  rents,  annuities,  and 
salaries.  When  all  these  are  exempted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
legal-tender  range  of  silver  would  be  very  limited.  At  the  same 
time  the  monetization  of  silver  would  introduce  an  element  of 
uncertainty  and  litigation  into  all  business  transactions.  People 
could  never  be  sure  when  silver  would  discharge  a  debt  or  when 
it  would  not ;  and  they  would  live  in  constant  apprehension  of 
disputes  and  lawsuits.  The  difficulty  would  perhaps  be  settled 
by  a  general  practice  of  contracting  that  all  payments  should  be 
in  gold,  which  would  be  a  nullification  of  bi-metallism.  It  will 
probably  be  replied,  as  in  effect  Mr.  Gibbs  does  reply,  that  the 
great  mass  of  payments  are  made  by  cheque  or  bank-notes,  and 
consequently  that  the  change  would  but  slightly  affect  ordinary 
transactions.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true  to  a  large  extent ;  yet  even 
in  England  metallic  money  plays  a  very  great  part,  as  witness  the 
fact  that  the  gold  coinage  actually  in  circulation  is  estimated  at 
over  a  hundred  millions  sterling.  It  is  more  material  to  remark  I 
that  the  cheque  and  the  bank-note  have  value  only  because  they  are 
exchangeable  for  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder ;  and  the  proposal  is 
that  this  coin  may  be  either  silver  or  gold,  not  at  the  will  of  the 
cheque  or  note  holder,  but  at  the  will  of  the  paying  bank.  We 
have  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  banks  would  in  fact  continue  to 
make  payment  in  gold.  But  if  we  assume  that  they  accepted 
bi-metallism  and  accumulated  silver,  the  note  or  the  cheque,  when 
presented,  might  be  cashed  in  that  metal. 

So  far  we  have  been  arguing  on  the  assumption  that  the  proposed 
change  is  practicable.  This  assumption,  however,  is  without  any 
visible  foundation.  We  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  this  country 
will  not  give  up  a  monetary  system  perfectly  adapted  to  its  re- 
quirements ;  and,  judging  from  experience,  concert  amongst  other 
nations  on  the  subject  is  not  probable.  It  would  be  at  lea9t  as 
beneficial  to  the  world  if  the  principal  commercial  countries  could 
be  induced  to  assimilate  their  coinages,  and  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  hoped  that  they  would  do  so  whenever  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered.  Yet,  when  Germany  was  adopting  an  entirely 
new  monetary  system  eight  years  ago,  she  deliberately  refused 
to  make  her  20-marc  piece  equal  to  the  English  sovereign,  the 
American  half-eagle,  or  the  French  25-franc  piece.  And  when  the 
other  day  the  United  States  were  resuming  specie  payments,  they 
also  refused  to  make  the  slight  alteration  which  would  have 
rendered  the  half-eagle  exactly  equal  to  the  sovereign.  Again, 
when  the  American  Congress  was  remonetizing  silver,  it  sought  no 
concert  with  the  Latin  Union,  and  it  re-adopted  a  relation 
between  the  metals  which  diffei-3  from  that  in  force  in  France. 
Lastly,  the  Paris  Conference  of  last  year  gave  no  reason  for 
believing  that  even  the  silver-using  countries  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  one  another.  But,  even  if  the  several  Governments 
could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  bi-metallism,  it  is  extremely  im- 

frobable  that  the  system  could  be  enforced  in  practice.  In  the 
Inited  States,  in  France,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  silver  is  at  1 
present  legal  tender,  but  in  all  three  countries  extreme  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  getting  it  into  circulation.  In  the  United  States 
the  people  will  not  have  it.  In  France  it  is  accumulating  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  the  public  accept  it 
with  unwillingness.  We  may  add  that  though  the  Bank  of 
England  itself  is  permitted  to  hold  part  of  its  reserve  against  the 
note  circulation  in  silver,  it  never  does  so  in  fact,  even  when 
a  drain  of  gold  is  producing  crisis  and  panic.  If,  then,  an 
option  were  left,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  gold-using 
countries  would  still  continue  to  use  gold.  It  would  obviously  be 
impossible  to  coerce  the  general  public  in  such  a  matter;  no 
reasonable  man  would  seriously  propose  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  contract ;  and,  unless  this  extreme  course  were  taken,  people 
might  stipulate  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

It  would  of  course  be  possible  to  compel  the  State  and  semi- 
State  banks  to  buy  silver  at  a  specified  nrice,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  is  compelled  to  buy  gold  ;  and  if  England  were  to  enter  I 


into  the  concert,  it  would  clearly  be  necessary  to  take  this 
step  with  regard  to  the  Bank  of  England.  But  to  compel  the 
Bank  of  England — that  is,  the  holder  of  the  ultimate  banking  re- 
serve of  the  United  Kingdom — to  buy  at  a  fixed  price  all  the 
silver  presented  to  it,  would  be  a  course  so  fraught  with  peril  that 
we  think  few  bi-metallists  would  seriously  propose  it.  England  being, 
as  a  rule,  a  creditor  country — that  is,  having  habitually  more  due  to 
her  than  she  owes  to  other  countries — would  constantly  be  re- 
ceiving silver  from  the  more  backward,  that  is,  the  silver-using 
countries.  Even  now,  though  silver  is  not  legal  tender  with  us, 
London  is  the  world's  market  for  silver.  If  the  Bank  of  England 
were  compelled  to  buy  it,  a  large  proportion  of  the  silver  thus 
poured  in  upon  us  would  find  its  way  into  the  Bank,  and  would 
crowd  out  gold,  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  exports  the 
dearer  metal  and  leaves  the  cheaper  at  home.  It  will  perhaps 
be  objected  that,  under  a  system  of  universal  bi-metallism,  gold 
could  not  be  dearer.  But  this  is  only  another  form  of  the  old 
fallacy  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  regulate  prices.  It  is  not 
disputed  that  there  is  a  preference  for  gold  in  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and  we  have  just  seen  that,  where  such  pre- 
ference exists,  it  will  find  means  of  gratifying  itself.  We  are  very 
frequently  the  debtor  both  of  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
thus  both  countries  might  gradually  drain  us  of  our  gold.  Or  we 
might  be  thus  drained  in  case  of  a  great  foreign  war,  and  left  with 
silver  alone.  But  the  private  and  joint-stock  banks  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  keep  their  reserves  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  would  stipulate  to  be  paid  in  gold ;  and  if  they  became 
alarmed  lest  the  stipulation  could  not  be  fulfilled,  very  serious 
consequences  might  arise.  We  do  not  say  that  this  would  ne- 
cessarily happen ;  but  the  mere  possibility  of  such  a  result  is 
enough  to  condemn  the  proposal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  require  the  Bank  of  England  to  keep  a  fixed 
proportion  of  its  reserve  in  silver.  The  object  sought  is  to  enable 
the  silver-using  countries  to  make  their  payments  in  silver ;  and  it 
might  happen  that,  when  the  specified  proportion  was  reached, 
large  payments  still  remained  to  be  made. 

We  have  only  space  to  notice  one  other  point — namely,  the 
impossibility  of  really  fixing  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals. 
Whatever  the  proportion  chosen,  it  might  happen  that  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years  would  prove  it  to  be  utterly  wrong.  There  might  be 
a  great  falling  off,  for  example,  in  the  yield  of  the  gold  mines, 
while  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  might  be  doubled.  If 
this  happened,  silver  must  become  depreciated.  But  the  prospect 
of  constant  and  indefinite  changes  in  the  value  of  the  metal  would 
destroy  its  fitness  to  serve  as  money.  In  spite  of  law  and  treaty 
many  people  would  refuse  to  take  it,  as  in  fact  people  now  refuse 
in  the  United  States ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  gold  would  rise  to  a 
premium. 


RACING  AT  DONCASTER. 

AFTER  a  terribly  wet  morning,  rendered  additionally  depress- 
ing to  breeders  of  racehorses  by  the  low  prices  realized  by 
some  excellent  yearlings,  Doncaster  races  were  opened  by  a  very 
good  day's  sport.  The  number  of  horses  that  ran  during  the  day 
was  more  than  double  that  which  took  part  in  the  races  of  the 
first  day  last  year,  and  there  was  capital  racing.  The  attendance 
on  the  moor  to  see  the  horses  taking  their  exercise  gallop  in  the 
dark  and  rainy  early  morning  was  far  smaller  than  usual ;  but 
when  the  racing  began  there  were  plenty  of  spectators.  The  course 
was  in  good  order,  and  it  seemed,  if  anything,  rather  better  than 
worse  for  the  late  heavy  rains. 

Before  noticing  the  racing,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  very  brief 
retrospect  of  the  previous  two-year-old  running  of  the  season. 
Bend  Or  had  won  each  of  the  three  races  for  which  he  had  started, 
and  was  presumably  the  best  public  performer.  Douranee,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  owner,  had  won  nine  races,  but  had  lost 
three.  The  Song  had  both  beaten  and  been  beaten  by  Douranee, 
having  altogether  won  six  races  and  lost  two.  Mask's  sole  per- 
formance had  been  to  win  the  July  Stakes  at  Newmarket  in 
very  good  style.  Robert  the  Devil,  too,  had  only  run  once  in 
public,  and  then  he  had  won  the  valuable  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes  at  Goodwood.  Of  those  just  mentioned,  only  Mask 
ran  in  the  Champagne  Stakes,  the  first  race  of  importance  at 
Doncaster,  but  eleven  other  two-year-olds  ran  against  him.  He 
was  a  very  hot  favourite,  and  as  the  horses  came  round  the  turn 
he  seemed  to  be  having  the  race  all  to  himself ;  but  Glen  Ronald 
challenged  him  at  the  distance,  and  he  then  gave  way  in  a  manner 
that  was  very  suggestive  of  faintheartedness,  although  his  admirers 
excused  him  on  the  plea  of  want  of  preparation.  He  had  been 
blistered  since  he  ran  at  Newmarket,  and  consequently  his  work 
had  been  stopped  for  a  time ;  therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
was  not  in  the  best  of  racing  condition  when  he  ran  in  the  Cham- 
pagne Stakes  ;  but  for  all  that  he  ought  not  to  have  collapsed  so 
suddenly  when  collared  by  another  horse,  if  he  were  really  a 
courageous  horse.  Glen  Ronald,  who  is  said  to  be  a  roarer,  ap- 
peared to  be  winning  the  race  when  Mask  was  done  with,  but  he 
also  was  destined  to  be  defeated  ;  for  Evasion,  who  was  very  reso- 
lutely ridden  by  Snowden,  rushed  up  at  the  finish  of  the  race, 
although  there  was  scarcely  room  for  her  to  pass  between  the 
other  horses  and  the  rails,  and  beat  Glen  Ronald  by  a  neck.  This 
filly  is  a  chestnut,  and  she  is  by  Wild  Oats  out  of  Eva  by 
Breadalbane,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  son  of  the  famous 
Blink  Bonny.    She  was  purchased  as  a  yearling  for  1,300  guineas 
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by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  is  lucky  in  possessing  three 
such  two-year-olds  as  Bend  Or,  Douranee,  and  Evasion.  The  latter 
began  her  career  by  losing  four  successive  races,  and  then  she  won  a 
race  at  Liverpool,  her  next  performance  being  the  race  at  present 
under  notice.  The  only  other  important  race  of  the  Tuesday  in 
Doncaster  week  was  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap.  Lord  Hart- 
ington's  mare  Rylstone  had  been  the  first  favourite  for  this  event 
until  the  morning  of  the  race,  when,  after  an  early  exercise  canter, 
she  pulled  up  so  lame  that  it  was  feared  she  could  not  run.  But 
after  her  shoe  had  been  removed  she  got  much  better,  and  was  so 
sound  before  the  time  of  the  race  that  it  was  determined  to  start 
her.  Parole  was  to  run  also,  but,  excellent  as  had  been  his  per- 
formances in  the  early  spring,  he  had  too  much  weight  to  carry, 
and  he  is  not  a  very  trustworthy  horse  over  a  long  course.  Another 
starter  was  a  three-year-old  filly  called  Dresden  China,  a  'grand- 
daughter of  both  Gladiateur  and  Fille  de  Mir.  She  had  been  but 
a  second-rate  two-year-old,  and  she  had  been  unplaced  in  each  of 
the  races  for  which  she  had  run  this  season  ;  yet  a  gentleman  gave 
as  much  as  2,000  guineas  for  her  shortly  before  the  Great  York- 
shire Handicap,  and  she  was  made  first  favourite  at  starting.  Both 
her  owner  and  the  public  were  right  in  their  high  estimate  of  her 
chance,  for  after  making  her  own  running,  she  fairly  galloped  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  field,  cantering  in  a  winner  by  thirty  lengths, 
her  eleven  opponents  pulling  up.  This  was  the  only  first  favourite 
that  won  during  the  day.  In  the  concluding  race  clever  judges 
thought  that  they  saw  their  way  to  a  very  good  thing  at  last, 
and  they  laid  4  to  1  freely  on  Douranee  winning  the  Filly  Stakes, 
previous  running  apparently  justifying  their  estimate  of  her 
chance  of  success  ;  but,  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  a  filly  by  The 
Talmer  just  managed  to  get  her  head  past  the  post  before 
Douranee's  nose  reached  it,  a  little  accident  which  caused 
hundreds  of  pounds  to  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
fessional bookmakers.  The  winner  belonged  to  the  owner  of 
Dresden  China  ;  and  this  was  the  second  fine  piece  of  riding  on  the 
part  of  Snowden  during  the  first  day.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  walk 
over,  as  had  been  anticipated,  this  proved  the  best  race  of  the 
Tuesday. 

The  interest  of  the  AVednesday's  racing  was  absorbed  by  the 
St.  Leger,  which  we  described  last  week.  The  first  two  races  of 
the  day  were  won  by  the  first  favourites  in  canters.  Lord 
Fitz- William  had  the  satisfaction  of  beating  Lord  Falmouth 
in  a  match,  and  the  owner  of  Dresden  China  beat  Mr.  Vyner's 
Mycenae  in  another  match  with  Roehampton.  The  Municipal 
Stakes,  too,  was  practically  a  match,  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
winning  it  with  Tadcaster.  Peter  won  the  Bradgate  Park  Stakes 
without  an  effort ;  but  there  was  a  dead  heat  for  second  place. 
There  was  an  interesting  race  for  the  Queen's  Plate.  On  her  last 
year's  running  Jannette  ought  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  winning 
this  race  ;  but  she  has  been  out  of  form  this  year  ;  so,  although 
first  favourite,  many  people  questioned  her  chances  of  victory. 
At  the  distance  she  seemed  to  be  going  very  well ;  but  Rylstone, 
in  spite  of  her  lameness  of  the  preceding  day,  challenged  her  with 
great  gameness,  and  after  a  very  interesting  struggle  between  the 
pair,  Rylstone  won  by  a  neck.  Jannette  was  almost  invincible  as 
a  two-year-old  and  as  a  three-year-old,  when  in  good  condition  ; 
but  she  has  run  so  very  moderately  as  a  four-year-old  that  one  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  she  has  not  been  herself 
during  the  present  season.  We  may  observe  that  the  receipts  at 
the  doors  of  the  race-stand  on  the  St.  Leger  day  fell  short  of  the 
average  of  late  years,  that  the  demand  for  race-cards  was  smaller 
than  usual,  and  that  there  were  fewer  carriages  on  the  ground 
than  there  were  on  the  St.  Leger  day  last  year. 

A  yearling  was  sold  on  the  Thursday  morning  for  a  price  that 
reminded  breeders  of  better  time3.  This  was  a  chestnut  colt  by 
Hermit  out  of  Pilgrimage's  dam,  which  reached  2,200  guineas.  The 
racing-  began  with  a  walk  over  by  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  for 
the  Zetland  Stakes.  A  handicap  followed,  in  which  the  jockey 
who  rode  the  winner  eased  his  horse  as  he  was  reaching  the  post, 
when  the  clever  little  jockey  Lemaire  made  every  effort  on 
Returns,  who  was  a  short  distance  behind,  and  all  but  succeeded 
in  winning  the  race.  As  it  was,  Cheviot  won  by  a  head  only. 
In  the  Alexandra  Plate,  Lord  Clive,  who  was  supposed  by 
many  good  judges  to  be  the  best  three-year-old  on  the  turf  last 
year,  was  receiving  1 2  lb3.  from  Master  Kildare.  This  weighting- 
seemed  to  give  the  former  an  immense  advantage,  and  it  was  very 
naturally  supposed  that  he  would  win.  The  distance  of  the  course 
for  the  Alexandra  Plate  is  one  mile,  and  the  two  favourites  lay  a 
little  behind  the  leading  horses  until  they  were  in  the  straight, 
when  Lord  Clive  went  to  the  front,  closely  followed  by  Master 
Kildare.  At  the  distance  a  determined  battle  began  between  the 
pair,  and  they  were  soon  racing  neck  and  neck.  About  halfway 
up  the  stand  inclosure  Master  Kildare  gained  a  trifling  advantage, 
Lord  Clive  apparently  tiring ;  and,  when  the  post  was  passed, 
Master  Kildare  was  half  a  length  in  front.  Sir  Joseph  was  a  strong 
favourite  for  the  Portland  Plate.  There  was  much  to  be  said  also 
in  favour  of  Hackthorpe,  who,  when  at  his  best,  is  one  of  the  best 
T.Y.C.  horses  of  the  day  ;  but  lately  he  had  been  running  badly, 
and  he  was  now  to  give  Sir  Joseph  1 3  lbs.  Tower  and  Sword  was 
lightly  weighted,  and  sometimes  he  had  shown  great  speed,  but  he 
was  an  indifferent  third  favourite.  When  they  were  running  in  it 
was  evident  that  Sir  Joseph  was  quite  out  of  the.  race,  and  Hack- 
thorpe was  leading.  A  vigorous  rush  was  made  by  Rowlston,  who 
started  at  20  to  1.  lie  had  Tun  very  badly  in  his  previous  races 
this  season  ;  and,  although  he  was  very  lightly  weighted,  it  was  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  he  was  able  to  make  Hackthorpe 
gallop.  .  At  last  Hackthorpe  won  by  half  a  length.    The  last  race 


of  the  day  furnished  a  surprise.  Kaleidoscope  was  the  first 
favourite,  Sutler  and  Ellangowan  being,  as  was  supposed,  his  most 
dangerous  rivals.  No  one  fancied  Lord  Hartington's  Witcheryt 
but  yet  she  had  the  best  of  the  race  all  the  way,  and  finally  won 
it  pretty  easily. 

The  great  race  of  the  Friday  was  the  Doncaster  Cup.  For  this 
race  Isonomy  was  a  tremendous  favourite,  more  than  3  to  1  being 
laid  on  him.  Public  form  seemed  to  point  to  this  horse  as  the 
best  of  either  last  year  or  this,  and,  as  he  had  only  3  lbs.  more  to 
carry  than  either  of  his  opponents,  his  winning  appeared  to  be 
almost  a  certainty.  Jannette  was  to  run ;  but  then,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  Jannette  seems  to  have  lost  her  form,  and  even 
at  her  best  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  she  could  have  beaten 
Isonomy.  As  to  the  other  runners,  The  Monk  and  Glendale, 
nobody  gave  them  a  thought.  The  Monk  made  the  running, 
followed  by  Isonomy,  Glendale  being  third  and  Jannette  fourth. 
At  the  Old  Mile  Post  Isonomy  went  to  the  front,  and  at  the  bend, 
Jannette,  running  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  suggest  a  return 
to  her  old  form,  came  out  at  a  great  pace  and  challenged  Isonomy. 
A  severe  struggle  ensued.  It  was  a  very  near  thing,  and  there 
was  intense  excitement  until  the  post  was  passed.  Archer  was 
riding  Jannette,  and  Cannon  was  on  Isonomy.  Both  jockeys  rode 
in  their  best  style,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  finer  finish  has  been  seen 
on  the  turf.  Isonomy  succeeded  in  holding  his  own,  but  he  only 
won  by  a  head.  In  the  face  of  her  form  of  this  season,  Jannette's 
running  is  unaccountable.  For  the  future  it  may  be  as  well  to  respect 
her  chance  even  when  she  may  have  been  performing  indifferently. 
There  was  a  fine  race  between  Peace  and  White  Poppy  for  the 
Park  Hill  Stakes,  which  is  a  race  for  three-year-old  fillies.  Peace, 
who  had  never  won  a  race  before,  won  by  a,  neck,  Reconciliation 
being  third,  only  half  a  length  behind  White  Poppy.  The  last 
race  of  the  meeting  was  won  in  a  canter  by  Ruperra. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  late  Doncaster  meeting  was  a  decided 
success.  Although  a  rainy  week,  the  weather  was  generally  fine 
while  the  races  were  being  run.  The  St.  Leger  was  a  poor  affair  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  week  there  were  some  fine  contests,  and  a 
great  many  horses  ran  on  each  of  the  four  days.  The  attendance 
at  the  meeting  was  scarcely  as  large  as  usual. 


REVIEWS. 


GALILEO  AND  THE  ROMAN  CURIA.* 

Tl^HE  story  of  Galileo  has  a  threefold  interest,  from  different 
J-  points  of  view,  for  the  man  of  science,  the  theologian,  and  the 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  it  is  curious,  considering 
how  well  it  has  been  threshed  out  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
that  there  should  still  remain  so  much  disputable,  or  at  least  dis- 
puted, matter  in  the  details.  Karl  von  Gebler,  whose  early  death 
gives  a  melancholy  interest  to  his  work,  has  done  good  service  in 
the  conscientious  and  impartial  care  he  has  bestowed  on  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  documentary  evidence,  though  we  are  disposed  to 
differ  from  his  conclusion  on  an  historical  point  to  which  he 
attaches  what  seems  to  us  a  disproportionate  importance,  and 
still  more  decidedly  from  his  estimate  of  the  theological  bear- 
ing of  the  case.  The  latter  view  indeed  is  rather  asserted 
and  assumed  than  argued  out,  and  did  not  perhaps  greatly 
interest  him,  except  in  so  far  as,  by  depreciating  the  gravity 
of  the  formal  censure  pronounced  on  Galileo's  teaching,  he  saves 
the  credit  of  Papal  infallibility  at  the  cost  of  what  we  cannot  but 
think  serious  though  unconscious  personal  unfairness  to  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  Urban  VIII.  The  net  result  of  recent  investigations  has 
been  very  considerably  to  lighten  the  moral  culpability  of  the  persons 
directly  concerned  in  the  condemnation  of  Galileo — we  emphasize 
the  word  "  directly  "  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel — 
while  no  less  gravely  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  case  for 
those  who  would  reconcile  it  with  any  but  a  very  "  non-natural " 
interpretation  of  the  Vatican  decree.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to 
add  that  it  also  constrains  us  to  strip  oil'  the  aureole  with 
which  unwise  admirers  have  been  too  eager  to  glorify  the 
"  martyr  of  science,"  thereby  provoking,  even  from  his  present 
biographer,  a  condemnation  of  his  pusillanimity  which  is  unde- 
servedly severe.  But  the  following  observation  made  in  the  pre- 
face is  perfectly  just,  and  Gebler  is  honourably  distinguished  from 
the  general  run  of  the  writers  whom  he  criticizes  by  his  manifest 
purpose  of  impartiality  throughout : — 

Party  interests  and  passions  have,  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  but  few 
exceptions,  guided  the  pens  of  those  who  have  written  on  this  chapter  of 
Galileo's  lite.  The  one  side  has  lauded  him  as  an  admirable  martyr  of 
science,  and  ascribed  more  cruelty  to  the  Inquisition  than  it  really  indicted 
on  him  ;  the  other  has  thought  proper  to  enter  the  lists  as  defender  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  to  wash  it  white  at  Galileo's  expense.  Historical  truth 
contradicts  both. 

It  seems  strange  that,  during  all  the  period  when  the  volume  of  the 
Vatican  archives  containing  Galileo's  trial  was  in  Paris— from  1811 
to  1845 — hardly  any  use  should  have  been  made  of  it.  Barbier, 
Napoleon's  State  Librarian,  searched  it  for  proof  of  Galileo's 
having  been  tortured,  and,  finding  none,  or  rather  finding  the 
evidence  all  the  other  way,  entirely  overlooked  its  real  historical 1 
importance,  and  actually  reported  that  "  lie  observed  no  detail : 

*  Gnliltn  Galilei  and  the  Roman  Curia.  From -Authentic  Sources.  By' 
Karl -von  Gobler.  Translated  by  Airs.  G.  Sturge.  London  :  Kegaal'auHis. 
Co.  1879. 
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there  which  was  not  already  known."  The  special  point  which 
Gebler  supposed  himself  to  have  established  in  his  first  edition, 
published  in  1S76 — in  accordance  with  the  opinion  previously 
broached  by  Wohlwill — was  the  spuriousness  of  "  the  document  of 
February  26,  1616,"  in  the  Vatican  MS.  recording  the  solemn  in- 
junction laid  on  Galileo  never  henceforth  ''to  hold,  teach,  or 
defend"  the  Copernican  system  "  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
verbally  or  in  writing,"  and*  his  promise  to  obey  the  injunction. 
This  document  Gebler  supposed  to  have  been  forged  in  1632,  at 
the  time  of  Galileo's  trial,  in  order  to  make  out  a  stronger  case 
against  him.  But  on  his  second  visit  to  Koine  to  examiue  the 
archives  he  was  convinced,  and  candidly  acknowledged,  that  the 
document  was  certainly  genuine,  i.e.  that  it  is  an  unquestionably 
contemporary  document,  entered  by  a  notary  of  the  Inquisition  in 
1616;  but  he  still  thinks  it  an  untrue  record,  holding  that  no  such 
injunction  was  really  given  or  promise  made,  and  that  "  the  note 
was  falsitied,"  though  not  in  1632  but  in  1616.  This  is  obviously 
a  far  more  dilTicult  thesis  to  maintain.  A  forgery  perpetrated  in 
1632  in  order  to  facilitate  proceedings  against  Galileo  would  have 
been  at  least  an  intelligible  procedure,  however  disgraceful ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  tiod  any  intelligible  motive  for  such  a  forgery  in 
1616,  nor  does  there  appear  to  us  to  be  anything  in  the  circum- 
stances of  either  period,  as  related  by  Gebler  himself,  to  make 
such  an  hypothesis  probable,  still  less  necessary.  On  both  occa- 
sions there  was  the  same  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Koinan 
authorities,  as  Gebler  admits,  to  treat  Galileo  personally  with 
as  much  indulgence  as  was  possible  consistently  with  the  same  fixed 
resolve  to  condemn  and  suppress  what — begging  Gebler's  pardon 
— they  were  all  along  resolved  to  treat  and  had  no  hesitation  in 
treating  as  a  deadly  heresy.  There  was  an  obvious  motive  for  im- 
posing on  him  the  alleged  solemn  prohibition  in  161 6,  none  that 
we  can  see  for  forging  a  record  of  it,  if  it  was  not  imposed. 

Galileo  was  born  by  a  curious  coincidence  on  the  day  of  Michael 
Angelo's  death,  February  18,1 564.  We  cannot  follow  his  biographer 
through  the  interesting  sketch  of  his  early  years.  It  was  not  till 
after  his  discoveries  with  the  telescope  had  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  Copernican  system  that  he  ventured  openly  to  defend 
it.  In  the  Sidereus  Xuntitts,  published  in  1610  and  dedicated  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  II.,  he  contented  himself  with  stating  facts 
and  leaving  his  readers  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  The  first 
great  mistake  of  his  life,  both  practically  and  morally,  was  his 
manoeuvring  in  161 1  to  obtain  from  the  Grand  Duke  the  appoint- 
ment of  first  philosopher  and  mathematician  at  the  University  of 
Fisa,  shortly  after  the  Venetian  Republic  had  raised  the  salary 
of  his  chair  at  Padua  to  1,000  florins,  and  conferred  it  on  him  for 
life.  His  conduct,  we  are  told,  made  a  bad  impression  at  Venice, 
and  his  devoted  friend  Francesco  Sagredo  foresaw  and  warned  him 
of  the  evil  consequences,  which  he  had  only  too  much  reason  him- 
self years  afterwards  to  deplore  when  it  was  too  late.  About  the  same 
time  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
Cardinal  Barberini,  afterwards  Urban  VIII.,  who  became  his  warm 
friend,  and  was  received  with  great  honour  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  who 
granted  him  a  long  audience,  and  assured  him  of  his  unalterable 
<_-"od  will,  of  which  in  the  sequel  he  had  no  reason  to  complain.  A 
Commission  of  four  Cardinals  examined  and  approved  his  astrono- 
mical discoveries,  which  however  did  not  involve  any  approval  of 
tli-  Copernican  system,  for  he  had  not  yet  openly  adopted  it. 
When  he  afterwards  wrote  to  his  friend,  Cardinal  Conti,  to  ask 
whether  it  was  really  opposed  to  Scripture,  Conti  replied  that  it 
••  certainly  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  Holy  ScriDture,  unless  it 
was  assumed  that  it  merely  adopted  the  customary  mode  of  ex- 
pression. But,  added  the  Cardinal,  that  was  a  method  of  inter- 
jrreration  to  be  employed  only  in  case  of  the  greatest,  necessity." 
However  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  take  alarm  at  Rome.  When, 
two  years  later,  Galileo  first  avowed  his  Copernican  views  in  a 
treatise  on  the  Solar  Spots,  Cardinals  Barberini  and  Maflei  as  well 
as  Frederick  Borromeo  wrote  to  thank  him  in  warm  terms  for  the 
copies  he  had  sent  them  of  his  admirable  work.  But  it  is  not  true 
t  >  fay  that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  the  theological 
question  into  scientific  controversy;  the  Scriptural  defence  of 
his  teaching  was  forced  upon  him  from  without.  In  consequence 
of  suspicions  raised  by  his  Apology,  addressed  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  Dowager  Christina,  he  made  his  second  visit  to  Rome 
in  1 616,  coming  again  of  his  own  accord,  not  in  obedi- 
ence to  any  formal  summons.  There  was  by  this  time  a 
powerful  party  forming  against  him  at  Rome,  and  he  did  not 
conciliate  opponents  by  his  outspoken  and  contemptuous  exposure 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.  The  authorities  were 
still  friendly  to  him  personally—  Bellarmine  notably  so— but  the 
matter  had  gone  too  far  to  be  dismissed  without  some  formal  pro- 
nouncement, and  it  was  referred  to  the  Inquisition.  The  decree 
defines  that  "  the  proposition  that  the  Sun  is  the  centre  of  the 
world  and  immovable  from  its  place  is  absurd  and  false  philoso- 
phically, and  formally  heretical,  because  expressly  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture."  _  The  proposition  that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the 
world,  nor  immovable,  but  that  it  moves  with  a  diurnal  motion,  is 
qualified  as  "  absurd  and  false  philosophically,  and,  theologically 
coirsidered,  at!  least  erroneous  in  faith."  Why  the  two?  com- 
plementary statements  of  the  same  fact  should  be  differently 
characterized  is  not  very  obvious,  as  any  jndgment  on  one 
must  necessarily  include  both.  But  the  important  point  to  note 
iB  that  the  •  first  proposition  is  pronounced  to  be  "formally 
heretical."  If  this  were  so,  it  does  not  seem  greatly  to  matter 
whether  or  not  Galileo  was  explicitly  commanded  never  in  any 
way  to  hold  or  teach  it,  and  whether  a  promise  to" that  effect  was  ex- 
torted from  him— as  recorded  in  the  disputed  note  of  February  26— 


for  he  was  clearly  bound  as  a  good  Catholic  to  abandon  ex  animo  a 
tenet  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  supreme  authority  of  his 
Church.  Here,  however,  we  are  confronted  by  the  vexed  question 
of  the  authority  of  the  decree,  which  Gebler  asserts — quoting  some 
Ultramontane  authorities,  who  might  easily  be  multiplied — not  to 
be  infallible,  because  wanting  the  Pope's  official  ratification  (Sanc- 
tissimus  conjinnavit  et  publican  mandavit)  which  could  alone  make 
it  so.  The  question  is  too  important,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  bearings 
on  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  towards  Galileo  at  his  second 
trial  in  1633,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  But  we  must  compress 
what  we  have  to  say  about  it  into  the  shortest  available  space. 

That  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy  should  be  condemned 
by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  natural,  if  not  inevitable.  In  the  opinion  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  religious  world,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike, 
it  directly  contradicted  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  seemed 
to  undermine  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation.  The  work  of 
Copernicus  himself,  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  was  published 
posthumously  in  1543,  and  with  a  preface  by  Osiander  reducing 
his  great  discovery  to  a  mere  hypothesis.  It  was  not  till  it  was 
taken  up  and  reaffirmed  with  fresh  evidence  by  Galileo  that  it 
challenged  the  serious  attention  of  the  learned  and  the  fears  of  the 
religious  public.  How  natural  was  this  feeling  of  alarm  Gebler 
has  himself  explained  : — 

Before  the  powerful  mind  of  Copernicus  ventured  to  question  it,  our  earth 
was  held  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  about  it  all  the  rest  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolved.  There  was  but  one  "  world,"  and  that  was  our 
earth  ;  the  whole  firmament,  infinity,  was  the  fitting  frame  to  the  picture, 
upon  wliich  man,  as  the.  most  perfect  being,  held  a  position  which  was  truly 
sublime.  It  was  an  elevating  thought  that  you  were  on  the  centre,  the 
only  fixed  point  amidst  countless  revolving  orbs !  The  narrations  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  character  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  whole,  fitted  this  con- 
ception exceedingly  well ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  were  made  to  fit  it. 
The  creation  of  man,  his  fall,  the  flood,  and  our  second  venerable  ancestor, 
Noah,  with  his  ark  in  which  the  continuation  of  races  was  provided  for,  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  work  of  redemption  ; — all  this 
could  only  lay  claim  to  universal  importance  so  long  as  the  earth  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  the  only  world.  Then  all  at  once  a  learned  man 
makes  the  annihilating  assertion  that  our  world  was  not  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  but  revolved  itself,  was  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  vast,  im- 
measurable system  of  worlds.  What  had  become  of  the  favoured  status  of 
the  earth  ?  And  this  indefinite  number  of  bodies,  equally  favoured  by 
nature,  were  they  also  the  abodes  of  men  ?  The  bare  possibility  of  a  number 
of  inhabited  worlds  could  but  imperil  the  first  principles  of  Christian  philo- 
sophy. 

We  cannot  therefore  altogether  sympathize  with  our  author's  "  in- 
dignation" either  at  "the  iron  rule  by  which  a  privileged  caste 
repressed  the  progress  of  science  in  the  name  of  religion,"  or  at  the 
"  unworthy  servility  "  of  Galileo.  The  "  privileged  caste  "  could 
hardly  under  the  circumstances  have  judged  otherwise  than  it  did; 
and  if  Galileo  had  nothing  about  him  of  the  martyr  spirit — as  he 
certainly  had  not — it  might  be  hard  to  prove  that  a  scientific  dis- 
coverer is  bound  to  become  a  martyr  for  his  convictions,  though 
he  is  bound  of  course,  like  everybody  else,  not  to  say  what  he  knows 
to  be  untrue,  as  Galileo  unfortunately  often  did.  But  his  position 
was  a  very  trying  one,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  abundantly  clear 
from  his  private  letters  that  he  was  in  reality  and  not 
merely  in  profession  a  sincere  Catholic  believer,  and  his 
conscience  was  probably  much  disturbed  at  the  conflict  be- 
tween his  scientific  convictions  and  the  duty  of  submission  to 
his  Church.  But  while  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  mitigation  or 
exculpation  of  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  it  is  a 
very  different  matter  to  reconcile  their  act  in  condemning  as 
"  heretical "  what  is  now  admitted  by  everybody,  Popes  included, 
to  be  at  once  innocuous  and  true  with  the  claim  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility. It  is  of  course  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  modern  Ultra- 
montanes  to  show  that  the  Popes  were  never  officially  committed 
to  the  condemnation  of  Galileo's  teaching,  and  Gebler,  as  we  have 
seen,  acquiesces  in  their  verdict.  But  it  is  in  fact  based  on  the 
merest  ex  post  facto  special  pleading,  a3  was  conclusively  shown  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Pontifical  Decrees  Against  the  Motion  of  the  Earth 
published  in  the  year  of  the  Vatican  Council  "  by  a  Priest  of  the 
Province  of  Westminster."  The  author  first  explains  that  the 
magical  clause  "  Sanctissimus  confirmavit,"  &c,  said  to  be  provi- 
dentially wanting  to  the  decree,  is  wanting  only  because  it  did  not 
come  into  use  till  many  years  after  the  condemnation  of  Galileo, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  decree 
of  1616 — reaffirmed  and  enforced  in  1632 — was,  and  was  intended 
and  known  to  be,  a  strictly  Papal  judgment,  emanating  from 
Paul  V.  himself,  who  had  expressly  applied  his  mind  to  the  doc- 
trinal question  at  issue.  It  is  further  shown  that  the  theory  thus 
solemnly  condemned  as  "  false,  pernicious,  heretical,  and  wholly 
opposed  to  Holy  Scripture,''  and  ordered  to  be  "  utterly  abolished  " 
(ut  prorsus  tolleretur)  by  Paul  V.,  and  which  Galileo  was  required 
by  his  successor  Urban  VIII.,  on  the  strength  of  that  decree,  to 
•'abjure,  curse,  and  detest"  as  "an  error  and  heresy,"  had 
been  for  seventy  years  before  the  Church  as  a  tolerated 
hypothesis,  and  was  now  formally  and  deliberately  adjudi- 
cated upon  because  scientific  men  were  coming  to  believe 
that  it  would  or  might  turn  out  to  be  true. .  It  may  be"  added  that 
the  booka  condemned  in  this  decree  are  expressly  included  in  an 
Index  published  by  Alexander  VII.  in  1664,  and  again,  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  in  another  Index  published  "  by  apostolical 
authority  "  by  Benedict  XIV.  And  the  emphatic  condemnation  of 
Galileo's  heresy,  as  such,  both  in  1616  and  in  1633  is  only  the 
more  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  manifest  desire  of  the 
Papal  authorities  on  both  occasions  to  treat  the  suspected  heretic 
with  exceptional  and  unprecedented  indulgence.  It  was  not 
that  they,  wished  to  persecute  him,  but  that  they  felt  bound,  in 
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spite  of  personal  regard  and  sympathy  for  hirn,  to  take  effectual 
measures  against  the  pernicious  doctrine  sheltered  under  his 
name,  "ne  ulterius  in  perniciem  Catholicee  veritatis  serpat." 

It  is  from  failing  to  apprehend  this  that  Gebler,  with  every  in- 
tention to  be  impartial,  has  given  a  decidedly  unfair  colouring  to 
the  trial  of  Galileo  before  the  Inquisition  in  1633.  To  attribute 
his  beiug  summoned  to  Rome  to  the  irritation  of  Urban  VIII.  at 
the  idea  that  Galileo  had  satirized  him  in  the  Dial  off  i  under  the 
name  of  "Simplicius"  is  a  purely  arbitrary  assumption.  Gebler 
fully  admits  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that 
Galileo  had  such  an  intention ;  and  we  must  add  that  there 
is  also  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to  suggest  that  the  Pope 
thought  he  had,  and  nothing  to  suggest  so  unworthy  a  motive  in 
the  character  of  Urban,  who  had  been  a  warm  friend  and  admirer 
of  Galileo,  and  had  accepted  as  Pope  the  dedication  of  his  famous 
work  II  Saggiatore.  Urban  was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  liberal-minded  pontiffs  of  his  age  ;  he  had  winked  hard,  and  was 
still  willing  to  wink  hard  at  the  theological  aberrations  of  his 
distinguished  scientific  friend,  but  he  could  not  wholly  forget  the 
exigencies  of  his  position,  and  a  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere. 
His  conduct  is  abundantly  explicable,  and  indeed  far  more  in- 
telligible and  consistent,  without  any  gratuitous  imputation  of 
secondary  motives.  It  had  been  officially  brought  to  his  know- 
ledge, and  pressed  on  his  attention  by  those  who  were  no  friends 
to  Galileo,  that  the  philosopher  had  maintained  in  the  Dialogi, 
under  the  most  transparent  disguise,  and  with  very  damaging 
cogency  of  argument,  the  identical  doctrine  which  had  sixteen 
years  before  been  solemnly  condemned  as  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  heretical,  and  which  Cardinal  Bellarmine  had  formally  notified 
to  him  "  cannot  therefore  be  defended  or  held."  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  facts,  even  supposing  the  disputed  note  of 
February  26  to  be  spurious ;  but  we  see  no  reason  for  supposing 
this,  and  Galileo's  statement  before  the  Holy  Office,  that  he  did  not 
remember  the  circumstances  recorded  in  it,  proves  nothing,  for  he 
■would  naturally  make  out  the  best  case  for  himself  he  could,  and 
his  shifty  disingenuousness  throughout  the  whole  affair  does  not 
allow  us  to  attach  any  weight  to  his  unsupported  assertion. 
Moreover  he  might  have  forgotten  exactly  what  occurred  so  long 
before.  The  treatment  accorded  to  him  by  his  judges,  if  measured 
by  the  ordinary  rules  and  precedents  of  the  Holy  Office — which 
were  no  doubt  unpleasant  enough — was  lenient  in  the  extreme,  and 
this  he  owed  to  the  personal  favour  of  Urban.  It  was  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  he  was  "  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy," 
for  they  would  have  been  idiots  if  they  had  doubted,  in  spite  of 
his  reiterated  denials,  that  he  really  held  and  meant  to  propagate 
the  doctrine  propounded  nominally  as  "an  hypothesis"  in  the 
Dialogi.  As  a  relapsed  heretic — and  that  was  his  real  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Court— he  was  liable,  even  after  his  abjuration, 
to  capital  punishment  or  imprisonment  for  life.  But  he  was 
not  tortured,  nor  even  threatened  with  the  torture,  and  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  at  all.  During  nearly  the 
whole  period  of  his  detention  in  Rome  he  was  suffered  to 
reside  at  the  house  of  the  friendly  Tuscan  ambassador;  and 
for  the  fortnight  of  his  formal  confinement  under  the  roof 
of  the  Inquisition,  while  the  trial  was  actually  proceeding, 
so  far  from  being  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  has  been  represented, 
he  was  lodged  in  spacious  and  comfortable  apartments,  left  free 
to  correspond  with  his  friends,  and  his  own  servant  was  allowed 
to  attend  upon  him.  And  the  only  penalty  eventually  inflicted 
upon  him,  besides  a  few  devotional  exercises,  was  an  enforced 
residence  for  some  time  away  from  Florence,  evidently  from  a 
not  unreasonable  suspicion  that  he  would  use  his  influence  in 
the  city  for  disseminating  his  condemned  opinions  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  stories  of  his  torture,  imprisonment,  having  his  eyes 
put  out,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  famous  E  pur  si  muove,  are 
shown  by  Gebler  to  be  fictitious. 

We  have  already  said  that  further  investigation  tends  to  ex- 
culpate from  moral  blame  the  persons  "  directly "  concerned  in 
the  trial  of  Galileo ;  while  unfortunately  our  respect  for  his  personal 
character  is  not  raised  on  closer  inspection.  But  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  him  by  too  high  a  standard.  He  was  not  a  hero  or  a 
martyr,  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  scientific 
theory  and  of  its  compatibility  with  a  belief  in  Scripture,  and  he 
may  not  have  considered  the  decree  of  16 16  binding  on  his  faith 
as  a  Catholic.  He  cannot  indeed  have  known  anything  of  the 
ingenious  subterfuges  by  which  modern  Ultramontanes  have  at- 
tempted to  evade  its  force,  but  he  was  not  obliged  as  an  orthodox 
Catholic  to  believe  in  Papal  infallibility,  and  very  likely  did 
not  believe  in  it.  He  was  however  bound  as  an  honest  man 
not  to  promise  an  obedience  which  he  never  intended  to  render, 
and  then  deny  his  disobedience  when  he  was  charged  with  it. 
He  would  have  been  spared  all  his  troubles  if  he  had  been 
content  to  remain  at  Padua,  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  which  could  and  certainly  would  have  guaranteed 
him,  as  it  guaranteed  his  friend  Sarpi,  against  any  Papal  in- 
terference with  his  liberty  of  action  ;  whereas  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  though  heartily  desirous  to  help  him,  had  neither  the 
spirit  nor  the  power  to  resist  the  Court  of  Rome.  But  the  moral 
blame  of  his  persecution  rests,  not  with  the  Popes,  who  did  their 
best  to  befriend  him,  but,  as  Gebler  has  pointed  out,  with  the 
Jesuits,  who  showed  themselves  in  his  case,  as  they  have  too  often 
dope  before  and  since,  arbitrary,  interested,  and  disingenuous.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  excuse  their  machinations  against  him  on  the  plea  of 
orthodox  zeal.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  cultivated 
among  them  already  knew  or  suspected  the  truth  of  his  dis- 
coveries, but  they  did  not  choose  to  be  anticipated.    They  had 


hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  science,  and  Galileo  threatened  to 
oust  them  from  their  vantage-ground  ;  "  as  one  of  the  most 
advanced  pioneers  of  science  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  incon- 
venient to  the  Jesuits."  He  had  engaged  in  personal  controversy 
with  some  of  them,  and  had  not  been  sparing  of  his  ridicule  ;  when 
the  Dialogi  appeared,  his  friend  Father  Riccardi  told  Count 
Magalotti  that  "  the  Jesuits  would  persecute  him  with  the  utmost 
bitterness."  And  he  himself  quotes,  in  a  letter  to  Diodati,  the 
significant  words  of  a  Jesuit,  Father  Griemberger,  to  a  friend  of 
his  own  at  Rome ;  "  If  Galileo  had  only  known  how  to  retain  the 
favour  of  the  Fathers  of  this  College,  he  would  have  stood  in 
renown  before  the  world,  he  would  have  been  spared  all  his 
misfortunes,  and  could  have  written  what  he  pleased  about 
anything,  even  about  the  motion  of  the  earth."  From  which 
Galileo  draws  the  very  natural  inference  that  "  it  is  not 
this  opinion  or  that  which  has  brought,  and  still  brings, 
about  my  calamities,  but  my  being  in  disgrace  with  the 
Jesuits."  And  this  inference  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  facts.  That  Urban  VIII.  had  no  wish  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  meddle  with  his  old  friend,  and  was  annoyed  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  whole  business,  is  clear  from  first  to  last.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  well  aware  that  no  Pope  could  afford  to  ignore  a. 
charge  of  heresy  once  preferred,  of  which  damning  evidence  was 
producible.  When  Galileo  had  incurred  their  enmity  the  most 
tolerant  of  pontiffs  could  not  refuse  to  give  effect  to  it ;  he  might 
do  much  to  mitigate  the  blow,  but  could  do  nothing  to  arrest  it. 


OLD  LANCASHIRE* 

THIS  is  a  graceful  little  volume  of  the  order  of  Miss  Mitford's 
Our  Village.  The  "  Memories  "  are  recollections  of  obsolete 
types  of  life  by  one  who  has  lived  in  and  beyond  them.  We  do  not 
feel  sure  that  the  scenes  which  the  writer  so  pleasantly  describes  can 
have  been  altogether  agreeable  in  the  reality.  Age,  however,  has 
sweetened  them  as  frost  mellows  medlars.  Perhaps,  too,  the  fact 
that  Ashton  and  Bury  bordered  upon  Mrs.  Potter's  Arcadia  may 
add  a  touch  of  piquancy.  She  deprecates  the  calumny  that  in 
Lancashire  the  country  cannot  exist  by  reason  of  the  town.  But 
it  is  the  juxtaposition  of  manufacturing  associations  and  rural 
sights  and  sounds  which  gives  the  special  idyllic  charm  to  her 
book.  We  do  not  doubt  that  she  enjoyed  as  keenly  as  she  says  she 
did  her  holiday  journeys  by  the  canal  packet-boat  to  the  quaint 
garden-house  in  which  her  cousins  lived  ten  miles  off.  Full  half, 
however,  of  the  pleasure  to  her  readers,  as  formerly  to  herself,  is 
in  the  sense  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mills  and  factories  from 
which  the  boat  transported  her.  To  embark  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  reach  one's  destination  at  half-past  ten  had  a  delicious 
tediousness  about  it  when  each  yard  of  water-lilies  and  rushes 
measured  itself  off  against  a  corresponding  yard  of  remembered 
bricks  and  mortar. 

Rural  Lancashire  in  Mrs.  Potter's  youth  was  as  aristocratic 
in  its  sentiments  as  the  rooks  which,  she  reminds  her  readers,  will 
only  caw  for  the  amusement  of  a  good  old  family.  Lofty  High- 
way, Esq.,  of  Highmount,  had  bought  an  estate ;  but  he  could  not 
bribe  rooks  to  build  even  in  his  most  seductive  elms.  That  they 
would  do  only  for  the|real  "|Squire,"  at  the  Hall,  who  lived  as  simply 
as  a  farmer.  A  family 4which  could  name  its  ancestors  was  the 
prouder  of  its  inheritance  for  being  elbowed  by  the  carvers  of  their 
own  fortunes.  In  the  locality — itself,  we  infer,  overshadowed 
by  tall  chimneys — in  which  our  author  lived  as  a  girl,  the  person 
with  the  principal  pretensions  to  rank  was  an  agent  to  Lord 
Derby.  He  was  unfortunate  in  being  born  to  the  very  ordinary 
name  of  Dickson.  But  he  and  his  sisters,  Violetta  the  sentimental, 
and  Miss  Deborah  who  in  appearance  was  like  "Herodias  his 
brother  Philip's  wife,"  had  cured  the  defect  by  using  an  s  with  a 
long  tail.  "  Vestly "  was  their  pet  word.  They  were  "  vestly 
happy"  to  see  their  friends,  the  day  was  "vestly  oppressive," 
or  a  bonnet  was  "  vestly  becoming."  They  annually  insulted 
the  Dissenting  minister  by  a  present  of  Windsor  soap,  as  if 
his  face  wanted  it.  Even  their  housemaid  objected  to  sit 
under  the  new  curate  because  he  was  "  not  a  graduate."  One 
possession  they  had  of  more  value  than  their  long-tailed  s. 
Among  Mr.  Dickson's  early  acquaintances  was  a  baronet  who 
found  cause  to  divorce  his  wife  just  before  the  completion 
of  her  portrait  which  he  had  commissioned  of  Sir  Joshua. 
The  husband  tossed  it  to  Mr.  Dickson,  who  happened  to  be  with 
him  when  the  picture  arrived,  bidding  him  "  use  the  canvas  to 
pack  his  trunks  in."  "  Aunt  Dorcas "  is  another  of  the  quaint 
personages  we  are  introduced  to  who  had  aristocratic  associations. 
Her  great-grandfather  was  a  baronet,  her  grandfather  had  been 
high  sheriff,  and  she  inherited  from  her  mother  various  brocaded 
silks.  She  never  forgot  that  she  was  "  a  Dukinfield."  Her  chief 
vexation  in  life,  next  to  the  death  of  her  one-eyed  husband,  was 
the  precedence  a  sister-in-law  claimed  by  virtue  of  a  remote 
descent  from  a  peer.  The  noble  blood  claimed  by  Aunt  Dorcas's 
sister-in-law  was  shared  by  her  apparently  with  the  village  school- 
master. Their  magnificent  ancestor  had,  strangely  enough,  been  a 
Presbyterian.  But  the  meeting-house  understands  distinctions 
in  rank  at  least  as  well  as  the  Church.  "  Hugh  Lord  Wil- 
loughby's  "  pew  still  retained  a  wooden  canopy  to  mark  its 
titled  occupant,  and  there  sat  his  descendant  John  Shaw,  the 
National  schoolmaster,  in  his  brown  whj  and  white  cravat.  H 
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unkind  fate  had  refused  the  privilege  of  gentle  birth,  that 
did  not  prevent  people  in  rural  Lancashire,  an)-  more  than  in 
Bayswater,  from  correcting  the  accident  by  showing  their  innate 
taste  for  refinement.  Mrs.  Weston's  husband  was  in  business; 
but  Mrs.  Weston  "  had  a  strong  love  of  the  genteel,  and  an 
overweening  preference  for  those  she  conceived  to  be  somebody." 
She  had  au  equal  contempt  for  Dissenters  and  for  Charles 
James  Fox.  Shortly  before  her  death  she  discarded  her  best  bed 
of  brown  and  yellow  priut,  with  lions' heads  at  the  corners,  for  a 
piece  of  blue  and  while  upholstery,  because  'fat  the  sale  the  old  bed 
would  look  so  shabby."  The  beautiful  old  house  she  lived  in  was 
culled  Maiuksleys.  It  would  have  pleased  her  to  rechristen  it 
poetically  "  Daisy  Bank,''  but  unluckily  every  daisy  had  been 
carefully  extirpated. 

A  more  respectable,  if  a  yet  more  impracticable,  sentiment  than 
Mrs.  'Weston's  love  of  "  gentility  "  was  tho  conservatism  which 
lingered  in  our  author's  girlhood  among  Lancashire  cotton-spinners, 
as  well  as  among  the  descendants  of  high  sherills  and  forgotten 
peers.  Though  the  thatcher  had  to  be  fetched  for  the  smallest 
repairs  from  thirty  miles  off,  and  though  the  encroachments  of 
the  town  made  sleeping  under  a  thatched  roof  something  like 
drying  a  powder-flask  in  the  oven,  Mr.  and  the  Miss  Crokers  had  a 
lofty  scorn  of  slate.  They  had  no  aesthetic  predilection  for  thatch ; 
it  was  enough  that  the  house  "  was  always  thatched."  With 
a  generous  faith  in  ovens  and  cooks  "  they  baked  their 
puddings  in  splendid  foreign  china  dishes  because  1  Aunt 
Anne  did  it." "  In  the  same  spirit  of  conservatism  old 
superstitions  lingered  long  in  these  Lancashire  villages,  even 
when  they  grew  into  suburbs  of  smoky  towns.  Ghosts  had 
their  reverent  adherents,  and  so  had  witches  and  warlocks.  Some 
lovers  of  practical  joking  inscribed  by  acids  a  mysterious  warning 
on  an  egg,  which  they  then  deposited  in  a  hen-house.  A  conclave 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  held  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done.  An  old  peasant  solved  the  difficult}-.  "  I'd  set  it,  I'd  set 
it,"  he  cried;  ''it'll  haply  hatch  a  witch;  and  if  hoo  spit  fire  a 
field's  breadth  I'd  pin  her  to  the  cop  wi'  a  pikel."  This  was 
before  Mrs.  Potter's  personal  reminiscences  began  ;  but  faith  in 
ghosts  and  witchcralt  survived  to  her  childhood  and  beyond. 
Festivals  were  kept  with  vaiious  solemnities,  generally  of  the  con- 
vivial kind.  Easter  brought  its  "  pace-eggers,"  with  their  fight  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  It  was  celebrated  also  by  the  eating  of 
little  heavy  spiced  cold  currant  dumplings  called  Easter  balls. 
The  number  cooked  was  determined  by  the  years  the  heads  of  the 
household  had  been  married.  In  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Potter's  grandmother  fifty  were  served  up.  In  August  there  was 
the  rush-bearing  to  keep  the  church  warm  in  winter.  The  rushes 
were  arranged  in  a  cart,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  spread 
over  with  borrowed  silver  plate.  A  shepherdess  preceded,  carrying 
a  lamb  in  a  basket.  There  was  a  fool,  too,  in  a  mask ;  aud  a 
dozen  young  men  and  maids  performed  the  morris  dance.  The 
5th  of  November  had  its  procession,  in  which  apples  and  potatoes 
were  roasted  instead  of  Guy  Fawkes.  It  had  also  its  treacle- 
toffy  and  hard-cake,  "  an  abominable  compound,"  yet  not  the  less 
insisted  upoD.  Before  the  hard-cake  had  been  digested  came 
Christmas  with  its  pies. 

Though  Lancashire  rural  life  followed  certain  traditions  aud  ran 
in  grooves,  these,  unless  Mrs.  Potter's  relations  and  acquaintances 
were  very  exceptional,  must  havi;  left  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
nursing  of  peculiarities.  Aunt  Dorcas  has  furnished  her  affectionate 
niece— unless,  indeed,  "  aunt "  be  used  as  in  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia— with  a  specially  characteristic  model.  Aunt  Dorcas,  "  if  she 
were  living  now,  would  be  strong-minded."  Forty  years  ago,  when 
"  each  woman  had  a  character  of  her  own,"  her  distinctive  traits 
excited  no  surprise.  They  were  just  her  way ;  and  the  explanation 
satisfied  her  world.  She  lived  in  a  little  six-room  house,  which 
j'et  could  always  expand  to  receive  any  nephew,  niece,  or  friend 
who  needed  country  air.  Besides  the  six  rooms,  there  was  a  room  I 
over  the  stable  which  was  called  by  her  the  "  powdering-room,''  and 
by  her  nephews  and  nieces,  who  loved  the  variety  of  its  contents, 
"  Noah's  Ark."  Aunt  Dorcas  was  not  beautiful,  being,  like  others 
of  Mrs.  Potter's  ancient  Lancashire  acquaintances,  scarred  with  the 
small-pox.  She  had  narrowly  escaped  being  an  old  maid  by 
marrying  at  fifty,  after  nineteen  years  of  courtship,  "  the  late  Mr. 
Fincham."  For  seven  years  he  wooed  her  in  an  earwig-haunted 
arbour  in  the  garden  on  Sundays  while  her  mother  was  at  chapel. 
In  that  service  he  lost  an  eye,  a  thorn  having  penetrated  it  from  a 
branch  which  he  was  holding  on  one  side  for  his  betrothed  to  pass. 
Then  the  mother  died,  and  Aunt  Dorcas  honoured  her  memory  with 
twelve  years  of  mourning  before  accepting  the  hero's  hand.  Finally, 
the  bridegroom  died  as  much  in  love  with  her  as  ever.  "  When  he  felt 
his  end  approaching,  he  requested  he  might  be  spoken  to  no  more, 
and  repeated  '  Dorcas,  Dorcas,  Dorcas!'  more  and  more  feebly  until 
he  expired."  To  be  "  tall,  thin,  and  shambling,  with  only  one  eye," 
is  not  incompatible  with  pathos.  His  widow  repaid  his  devotion 
with  seven  years  of  the  deepest  first  mourning,  followed  by  a  lifelong 
second  mourning  as  lugubrious,  with  one  exception,  if  an  exception 
it  be,  that  she  fringed  her  widow's  cap  with  a  false  front  of 
straggling  black  hair.  The  front  was  laid  aside  on  the  decease  of 
a  relation.  The  sun-dial  mourned  the  late  Mr.  Fincham  with  a 
black  border ;  the  hen-coop  was  darkened ;  the  very  hat  of  the 
deceased  was  put  into  crape,  and  hung  in  the  hall  at  once  to 
frighten  thieves  and  stir  his  relict's  tears.  Such  leisure  as  she 
could  spare  from  regrets  for  Mr.  Fincham's  virtues  Aunt  Dorcas 
spent  in  nursing  and  feeding  the  neighbourhood.  For  ourselves, 
we  do  not  think,  whatever  our  condition,  we  should  have  liked 
either  her  "  mock  mock-turtle  soup  without  calves'  head,"  certified 


as  "  very  nourishing  for  invalids,"  or  her  "  pickled  mussels,"  de- 
clared to  have  been  "  very  relishing  for  those  in  robust  health." 
Perhaps  the  one  regimen  was  a  preparation  for  the  other.  In  any 
case  her  nephews  and  nieces  did  not  quarrel  with  the  turtle-soup 
at  two  removes,  or  with  the  mussels,  so  long  as  they  had  for  playing 
fields  her  paradise  of  a  garden,  running  over  with  sweets  to 
smell  and  see  and  taste.  Mrs.  Potter  has  a  speciality  for 
describing  gardens.  They  are  of  all  sorts  in  this  little  volume,  and 
are  of  a  kind  to  set  the  city  reader  longing.  There  is  the  bachelor 
squire's  paved  garden  court,  with  its  blending  of  gooseberry-bushes 
and  old-fashioned  flowers.  Then  comes  the  pleasantBabel  where  ran 
riot  the  troop  of  cousins.  Therein  was  a  sunny  sloping  garden  orchard, 
bearing  the  sweetest  of  little  apples  on  lichen-covered  trees  a  century 
old,  and  cherries  "  unlike  all  cherries  I  see  now."  At  a  higher 
level  succeeds  the  pleasaunce  of  Maudesleys,  about  which  "  floated 
a  sweet  smell,  warm,  aromatic,  and  fragrant,  a  gentility  of  smell 
that  is  quite  indescribable,  and  which  I  have  never  perceived  in 
cottage  gardens,  or  farmhouse  gardens,  or  nursery  gardens,  though 
there  may  have  been  as  many  flowers,  or  more."  Even  the  ante- 
diluvian nursery  garden  which  Mrs.  Potter  remembers  when  a 
schoolgirl  in  Bloomsbury  as  having  occupied  the  centre  of  Euston 
Square,  though  it  must  have  been  a  dusty  spot  even  at  that 
time,  gathers  a  touch  of  picturesquencss  from  her  memories  of 
its  pond  shadowed  by  the  "  large  white  thorn."  Everywhere 
about  the  book  we  breathe  the  odorous  air  of  old-fashioned  gardens. 
All  are  charming  in  their  several  ways,  though  we  should  perhaps 
adjudge  the'  crown  to  a  ravishing  but  bewildering  structure  of 
lobelias,  verbenas,  moneyworts,  betunias,  and  tropseolums,  named 
by  its  inventress  a  "  Charlotte,"  in  reminiscence  of  a  supper  dish. 

But  old  Lancashire  gardens  must  not  make  us  neglect  others  of 
their  quaint  Adams  and  Eves  besides  Aunt  Dorcas.  There  were 
the  two  Miss  Archers  in  the  white  weather-stained  cottage  at  tho 
edge  of  Biverton  wood,  to  whom  life  had  resolved  itself  into  a  fight 
against  taking  cold.  Miss  Martha  was  rumoured  to  wear  her 
bonnet  and  mantle  in  bed,  and  "  the  linen  for  the  night 
was  assiduously  sat  upon  during  the  day  "  to  keep  it  warm. 
There  was  the  funeral  party  from  a  distance  which,  "  unwilling  to 
incur  the  expense  of  a  dinner  at  the  '  Black  Boy '  after  the  ser- 
vice, brought  its  provision  baskets  in  the  hearse  with  the  departed, 
and  when  all  was  over  had  a  jovial  picnic  in  the  churchyard." 
There  was  Peggy  Barnes,  whose  usual  compliment  to  a  visitor 
would  be,  "  My  word,  but  yo'  looken  ill ;  yo're  noue  for  this  world, 
bell'e'  me."  There  was  the  gentle  grandmother,  last  of  her  kind, 
"  with  her  gold-headed  cane  and  stories  of  the  rebellion  of  1745." 
"There  are  no  real  old  grandmammas  now," laments  Mrs.  Potter. 
Among  her  grandmother's  fellow-townsmen  were  two  of  the  Preten- 
der's followers,  sons  of  a  non-juring  clergyman.  They  were  exe- 
cuted and  their  heads  impaled  on  the  Exchange.  She  had  often 
seen  the  white-haired  father  "take  off  his  hat,  regardless  of  the 
weather,  and  remain  uncovered  whenever  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
ghastly  remains."  There  was  the  equally  gentle  but  more  fan- 
tastic Miss  Violetta  Dickson,  with  the  long-tailed  s,  whose  cos- 
tume, morning  or  evening,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  was  a  white 
gown,  a  silk  cloak  or  shawl,  and  a  bonnet  on  her  head,  with  a 
plume  of  black  feathers,  and  a  parasol  in  her  hand.  Lastly  there 
were  Mr.  Croker,  his  maiden  sisters,  his  aunt  and  his  great-aunt,  of 
whom  none  were  gentle  but  all  were  fantastic.  The  great-aunt 
Mrs.  Anne  was  "  one  of  those  odious  excellent  people  who 
have  a  great  notion  of  doing  their  duty,  and  in  the  doing  of. 
it  contrive  to  make  themselves  and  all  around  them  much  more 
uncomfortable  than  if  they  had  let  the  duty  alone."  Some  cousins, 
having  prolonged  their'visit  inconveniently,  were  reminded  of  then- 
error  by  hearing  her  call  out  loudly  on  the  stairs  before  they  wero 
up,  "  A  fine  morning  for  cousins  to  go  home."  Her  niece,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  inherited  her  disposition.  "  All  shouted  in 
that  establishment,  for  somebody  was  always  deaf,  and  by  the 
time  the  elders  died,  the  juniors  were  become  quite  deaf  enough 
to  need  shouting."  The  Croker  family  had  occupied  for  a  century 
a  long  low  thatched  cottage  with  latticed  windows,  which  had 
been  made  incapable  of  opening  lest  the  dust  should  blow  in  and 
soil  the  curtains.  The  ladies  of  the  family  manifested  a  rooted 
aversion  to  men.  They  would  entertain  their  own  sex  hospitably 
enough.  The  richest  of  plum-cake  was  produced,  and  the  thinnest; 
aud  daintiest  of  porcelain  cups  without  handles.  So  delicate  were 
they  that  the  sugar-tongs  were  light  pierced  ebony,  lest  metal 
should  snip  the  edges  of  the  china.  One  male  being  was  tolerated 
and  only  one.  That  was  Mr.  Croker  the  nephew.  But  then  he 
sympathized  with  his  aunt's  sombre  views  of  human  nature,  espe- 
cially masculine  nature.  Young  men  who  wore  gloves  he  deemed 
"  poor,  soft  molly-coddles."  A  poor  man  was  only  one  degree  more 
contemptible  in  his  eyes.  Of  such  he  had  "  no  opinion."  At  only 
one  moment  was  he  in  perfect  charity  with  a  relative  or  acquaint- 
ance. That  was  when  he  attended  the  funeral.  A  funeral  was  his 
single  festivity.  On  the  death  of  a  half-cousin  he  had  scarcely  sup- 
posed the  relationship  justified  the  expectation  of  an  invitation.  But 
it  came,  and  "  his  heart  so  expanded  with  geniality  and  good  fellow- 
ship that,  on  his  fellow-pall-bearer  inviting  him  to  dinner,  he 
tapped  the  coffin  emphatically  with  his  knuckles,  aud  said,  '  Sir, 
on  a  day  like  this  I  can  refuse  nothing.' "  If  a  relation  died  poor, 
though  he  would  not  have  lent  the  man  a  shilling,  he  gladly  boro 
the  expense  of  a  hearse  with  four  horses  for  him.  "  The  Crokers 
had  always  been  carried  to  the  grave  by  four  horses."  He  would 
not  spare  a  particle  of  the  old  formalities,  "  coaches,  mutes,  and 
scarfs,  and  large  macaroons  in  white  paper  sealed  with  black."  When 
the  four  black  horses  came  for  himself,  it  was  found  he  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  aunt's  dislike  of  the  male  sex.  He  left  to  hia 
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nieces  the  antique  thatched  house  on  this  condition — that  "  No 
man  was  on  any  pretence  to  sleep  under  the  roof." 

Mrs.  Potter  has  written  a  very  amusing  book.  She  has  called 
up  a  vision  of  Arcadia  within  ten  miles  of  Ashton  or  Bury.  She 
has  shown  her  grandmother  to  have  been  all  that  nature  ever  in- 
tended a  grandmother  to  be.  Her  cousins  were  of  a  kind  to 
justify  her  in  "  accounting  all  people  fnrhmate  who  had  cousins." 
Her  aunt  may  be  pardoned  her  widow's  cap  and  her  mock  mock- 
turtle  in  consideration  of  her  cherries.  But  if  Lancastrian  Arcadia 
had  many  Mr.  and  Mistress  Anne  Crokers,  for  our  own  part  we 
should  prefer  a  cotton -mill. 


EASTWICK'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  MADRAS.* 

T710R  many  years  Madras  lay,  quite  undeservedly,  under  the  impu- 
tation  of  being  the  "  Benighted  Presidency."  It  was  a  popular 
belief  that  the  Governor  had  always  been  at  issue  with  his  Council 
since  the  days  when  Lord  Pigot  was  imprisoned  by  that  august 
body  and  died  in  consequence.  Madras  had  no  harbour  ;  nothing 
but  a  long  open  beach,  on  which  the  surf  dashed  with  tremendous 
"violence.  Unlucky  passengers  were  not  lauded  there  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term,  but  were  thrown  violently  on  the  shore 
from  springy  and  elastic  masulah  boats,  and  were  occasionally 
carried  oil'  by  sharks,  if  the  said  boats  chanced  to  be  upset  in  the 
rollers.  Madras  was  not  the  seat  of  political  or  commercial  em- 
pire like  Calcutta,  nor  the  station  of  the  Indian  Navy  like  Bombay. 
No  less  than  six  different  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Presidency, 
some  of  them  extremely  difficult  and  crabbed.  Its  revenue  sys- 
tem has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  Bengal  civilian  accustomed  to  deal 
with  populous  and  magnificent  zemindarie3,  no  less  than  to  the 
administrator  of  the  North-West  Provinces  versed  in  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  village  communities  and  co-parcenary  tenures.  Iu  short, 
no  Director  of  the  East  India  Company  wished  to  send  a  favourite 
nominee — whether  son,  nephew,  or  Scotch  cousin — to  Madras,  if 
he  could  avoid  it ;  and  men  whose  experience  was  gained  in  Behar 
and  the  Doab  amused  themselves  with  stories  of  their  college 
friends  who  were  relegated  to  a  part  of  India  where  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  cold  season,  who  followed  wild  boars  over  stony 
defiles  with  spears  of  the  absurd  length  of  eight  and  a  half  feet, 
and  who  were  foolhardy  enough  to  go  after  tigers  on  foot.  It  may 
now  be  said  that  a  good  many  false  impressions  have  disappeared, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  railways.  But  the  change  really  dates 
from  the  later  eraofLord  Dalhousie.  For  many  years  duringthe  pre- 
sent century  each  Presidency  made  laws  for  itself,  was  considered  the 
best  judge  of  its  legal  requirements,  and  rather  prided  itself  on  a 
sort  of  defiant  isolation  and  exclusiveness.  When,  at  the  renewal 
of  the  Charter  in  1833,  the  power  of  making  laws,  or  "  Acts,"  as 
they  were  then  first  called  in  place  of  "  Rules  and  Regulations," 
was  taken  away  from  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  was  vested  in  the 
Home  Department  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  jealousy  felt 
by  the  subordinate  Governments  was  naturally  rather  enhanced 
than  diminished.  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  1853,  saw  clearly  that  what 
was  needed  for  good  and  effective  government  was  more  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  less  of  irritating  correspondence.  His 
celebrated  Commission  for  the  reform  of  the  Post-office  was 
judiciously  composed  of  civilians  taken  from  all  three  Presidencies, 
and  when,  in  1854,  Lord  Halifax,  in  correspondence  with  the 
Governor-General,  created  a  Legislative  Council,  in  which  Acts 
were  passed  after  oral  debate,  with  Committees,  reports,  first, 
second,  and  third  readings,  and  other  Parliamentary  forms,  the 
membSrs  for  Madras  and  Bombay  found  seats  in  that  body  side  by 
side  with  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  member  for  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  the  member  for  Bengal.  Even  under  subse- 
quent modifications  and  enlargements  of  the  Council  the  minor 
Presidencies  have  been  invariably  represented  in  legislation,  and 
for  some  years  one  seat  in  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council  has 
been  assigned  to  a  civilian  of  high  standing  from  either  Madras  or 
Bombay. 

The  effect  of  these  appointments  has  been  to  connect  more 
closely  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  and  to  smooth  friction, 
while  railways  and  telegraphs  have  also  had  their  usual  effect  in 
dissolving  prejudice.  In  truth,  no  part  of  India  is  more  deserving 
of  a  visit  than  Madras.  A  halo  has  been  thrown  upon  its  history 
during  the  early  Anglo-Indian  period  by  the  achievments  of  Clive, 
Lawrence,  and  Coote.  It  was  the  field  where  for  some  time  we 
contended  for  sovereignty  with  the  French,  and  where  our  supre- 
macy was  eventually  attained  as  much  by  diplomatic  skill  as  by 
strategy.  It  contains  ruins  of  surpassing  interest  and  temples  of 
stupendous  size.  In  its  ranges  of  hills  will  be  found  climates  and 
situations  of  more  pleasing  variety  than  in  the  Himalayas.  The 
sportsman  will  meet  there  with  every  kind  of  game,  from  the 
elephant  and  the  bison  to  the  floriken  and  the  snipe.  And  in  very 
recent  years  its  social  history  has  been  invested  with  a  melan- 
choly interest  by  the  occurrence  of  a  widespread  and  desolating 
famine. 

The  Handbook  before  us,  in  its  original  shape,  was  published 
soon  after  the  Mutiny,  or  in  1859.  Mr.  Eastwick,  to  whom  many 
parts  of  Western  and  Southern  India  were  already  familiar,  has 
revisited  India  in  1878,  and  has  revised  and,  we  might  almost  say, 
has  rewritten  his  original  work.    Broadly  speaking,  the  Handbook 
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may  be  divided  into  four  parts.  There  is  an  introductory  chapter 
containing  Hints  to  Travellers  who  are  about  to  undertake  an  Overland 
J ourney.  Madras  has  a  long  chapter  or  section  to  itself.  Another 
portion  is  devoted  to  routes  in  the  Presidency.  And  there  are 
several  pages  taken  up  with  Hyderabad  and  the  caves  of  Ellora 
and  Ajunta,  which,  though  geographically  in  the  Dekkan,  or 
southern  part  of  India,  have  no  necessary  or  immediate  connexion 
with  Madras  itself. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Eastwick,  in  his  hints  regarding 
health,  diet,  clothing,  outfit,  and  precautions,  has  been  actuated  by 
the  sincerest  motives  and  has  drawn  some  of  his  conclusions  from 
experience  gained  on  the  spot.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
several  of  his  recommendations  have  only  to  be  mentioned  at  the 
mess-table  or  at  the  billiard-room  of  the  Station  to  call  forth  a 
chorus  of  critical  disapprobation.  No  two  Anglo-Indians  com- 
pletely agree  about  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  in  India. 
One  or  two  fundamental  laws  may  be  recognized  ;  but  on  points  of 
detail,  and  even  of  principle,  there  is  a  bewildering  diversity  of 
opinion.  For  instance,  Mr.  Eastwick  prefers  cotton  as  a  dress  to 
flannel,  which  he  thinks  suitable  to  the  cold  season  only.  There 
are  old  stagers  who  would  tell  him,  aghast  at  his  temerity,  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  unvarying  use  of  flannel  that  they  ever  lived  to 
return  from  India  at  all.  The  recommendation  that  "  no  European 
should  voluntarily  expose  himself  at  any  season  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  "  is  one  which  is  simply  impracticable,  even  for  tourists. 
Sportsmen  would  assure  him  that  under  certain  precautions  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  be  out  for  hours  in  a  hot  wind  and  under  a  copper 
sky;  and  to  say  nothing  of  campaigns  and  military  expeditions,  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  frequently  compel  young  civilian  magis- 
trates and  superintendents  of  police  to  perform  long  journeys  on 
horseback  without  umbrellas,  in  pith  hats,  over  arid  plains,  with 
the  thermometer  at  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade.  Exercise,  duty, 
and  excitement  are  proof  against  heat  in  the  absence  of  malaria, 
and  India  cannot  wait  to  be  governed  by  public  servants  who  never 
rise  from  their  desks  or  leave  their  houses  before  sunset.  It  seems 
to  us  unreasonable,  moreover,  to  recommend  newly-arrived  or 
casual  Englishmen  to  abstain  from  such  wholesome  articles  as  fish 
and  eggs  at  breakfast,  to  beware  of  late  dinners  when  no  one  can 
very  well  dine  before  eight  p.m.,  to  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  in- 
variably, to  get  up  at  daybreak,  or  to  use  the  bath  at  any  hour  of 
the  day.  As  a  rule  Anglo-Indians  are  early  risers.  They  use 
stimulants  in  moderation,  they  sleep  under  punkahs,  and  they  eat 
less  meat  than  they  would  do  in  England.  But  we  should  be 
sorry  to  pledge  ourselves  to  any  other  fixed  and  unalterable  laws, 
or  to  deny  that  Jones  may  do  with  perfect  impunity,  and  even  with 
benefit  to  himself,  what  would  be  fatal  to  Robinson  and  Thompson. 

Mr.  Eastwick  has  very  properly  avoided  all  discussions  on 
revenue,  police,  and  the  judicial  courts.  His  object  is  to  enlighten 
travellers,  and  not  to  wain  and  instruct  philanthropists  and  states- 
men. And  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  proving  that  there  is  an 
immense  deal  to  be  seen  between  the  Godavery  and  the  Pamban 
Pass  or  Rameswaram.  Let  us  take  some  selections  from  his  two- 
and-thirty  routes.  If  the  traveller  turn  his  steps  southward,  Tri- 
chinopoly  has  some  temples  of  modern  date  of  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  record  that  the  most  striking  feature  is  their  vast  extent. 
According  to  Mr.  Fergusson  they  are  not  two  centuries  old,  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  buildings  are  clumsy  and  the  style  tasteless. 
But  at  Tanjore,  which  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Trichino- 
poly,  there  is  a  magnificent  pagoda  of  the  eleventh  century  in  which 
size  and  decorative  splendour  are  wonderfully  combined.  A 
monument  to  the  great  missionary  Schwarz,  at  the  same  station,  is 
sure  to  arrest  attention  ;  and  the  inscription  testifies  to  the  esteem 
in  which  this  remarkable  man  was  held  by  the  native  Raja.  How 
a  bust  of  Nelson,  executed  by  an  English  lady,  came  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  same  Raja  is  not  explained.  This  announcement 
sounds  almost  as  odd  as  the  incidental  remark  that  a  retired  judge 
of  the  small  French  station  of  Karikal,  not  far  distant,  has  set  up 
as  hotel-keeper  at  the  station  of  Negapatam.  At  Chelambram 
there  are  more  temples,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  south  of  India  ; 
and  there  is  here  a  splendid  hall  which  really  numbers  not  far  short 
of  one  thousand  pillars.  Madura,  further  south,  boasts  of  another 
great  pagoda,  and  Mr.  Eastwick  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  give 
accurate  measurements  of  figures,  pillars,  porticoes,  porches, 
altars,  tanks,  and  every  detail  for  which  these  celebrated  shrines 
are  renowned.  Rameswaram  will  have  doubtless  more  attractions 
for  a  Hindu  than  for  an  Englishman ;  but  it  is  suggestive  of 
the  intensity  of  the  Hindu  faith  even  in  these  days  of  growing  un- 
orthodoxy,  to  be  told  that  the  circle  of  a  really  devout  Hindu  is 
not  completed  till  he  has  visited  Jwala-Mookhi  iu  the  Punjaub  ;  a 
celebrated  temple  in  Sindh ;  Hurdwar,  near  Roorkee,  on  the  ^Ganges; 
Benares  and  Gaya ;  the  temple  of  the  Lord  of  the  World,  iu 
Orissa  ;  and  Rameswaram,  in  the  far  south.  We  fear  that  many 
Hindus  who  are  still  considered  highly  orthodox  think  themselves 
to  have  discharged  a  pilgrim's  duty  when  they  have  visited  Poori, 
Benares,  Gaya,  and  some  shrines  of  local  interest.  A  visit  to 
Mysore  may  easily  be  combined  with  a  trip  to  the  splendid,  fertile, 
and  populous  districts  in  the  south  ;  and  those  who  prefer  natural 
scenery  to  Hindu  architecture  will  never  be  disappointed  with  the 
falls  of  the  Kaveri,  or  those  of  the  Gairsoppa  on  the  west  coast. 
Here  we  are  compelled  to  remark  that  Mr.  Eastwick's  map  of  the 
Presidency  is  exceedingly  incomplete,  and  to  a  stranger  hopelessly 
perplexing.  The  map  is  not  even  coloured  ;  the  districts  are  not 
marked  out ;  many  rivers  have  no  names  at  all ;  and  even  a  prac- 
tised eye  would  have  some  difficulty  in  determining  where  Mysore 
ends  and  Coimbatore  begins.  We  turn  gladly  from  this  serious 
defect  to  notice  the  account  of  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
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and  the  Caves  of  Ellora  and  Ajunta.  The  visit  of  Sir  Salar  Jung 
to  this  country,  just  two  years  ago,  naturally  made  Englishmen 
acquainted  -with  the  character  of  the  ablest  of  Indian  native  states- 
men :  and  Mr.  Eastwick  justly  eulogizes  the  ability  with  which  tlris 
large  tract  has  been  governed  by  him  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Probably  the  character  of  the  officers  who  have  filled  the  important 
post  of  Resident  has  in  some  measure  contributed  to  tins  end.  One 
of  the  most  honourable  episodes  in  Metcalfe's  life  was  the  firmness 
he  displayed  in  resisting  undue  claims  on  the  Nizam's  Government 
some  sixty  years  ago  ;  and  the  tact  and  firmness  of  Colonel  David- 
son in  the"  critical  hour  of  the  Mutiny  stand  out  conspicuously  at 
a  time  which  furnished  numerous  examples  of  the  same  pluck  and 
pertinacity.  From  Hyderabad  Mr.  Eastwick  recommends  the 
traveller  to  visit  Secunderabad  and  Bolarum.  We  should  be  in- 
clined to  add  that  the  tourist  might  take  up  his  quarters  at  either  of 
the  above  places,  which  are  within  a  morning's  drive  from 
Hvderabad,  and  make  his  excursions  from  cantonments.  Golconda, 
with  its  tombs  and  mosques  and  courtyards  overgrown  with 
jungle,  lies  also  within  easy  distance.  The  plateau  of  Hyderabad 
is,  if  we  remember  right,  some  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  under  the  vigorous  rule  of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  a  ride 
through  a  city  containing,  roughly  speaking,  some  400,000  in- 
habitants— Arab?,  Eohillas,  and  fanatics — may  be  enjoyed  with  as 
much  ease  and  security  as  a  ride  through  our  own  Lucknow  and 
Benares. 

A  notice  of  Madras  would  be  defective  without  its  Hill  stations. 
They  want  the  snowy  grandeur  and  the  magnificent  outline  of  the 
Himalayas,  but  by  many  they  are  much  preferred  as  sanatoria. 
Instead  of  being  confined  to  narrow  ledges  of  rock  and  dangerous 
pathways  from  which  pony  and  rider  have  been  precipitated 
headlong  to  a  certain  death,  the  tourist  or  overworked  official  lives 
in  dwellings  that  are  not  liable  to  slide  down  hill,  with  good- sized 
gardens,  and  drives  a  phaeton  or  pony  carriage  over  an  undulating 
country  intersected  by  good  roads.  Foremost  amongst  these 
retreats  is  Ootakamund,  familiarly  termed  "  Ooty."  Its  elevation 
is  above  7,000  feet,  though  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains  which, 
in  one  or  two  peaks,  considerably  exceed  8,000  feet.  Those  who 
prefer  a  milder  climate,  a  less  elevation,  and  a  more  moderate 
rainfall,  will  find  it  at  Conoor  or  Kunur,  only  ten  miles  from  Oota- 
kamund. These  hills  can  be  reached  by  railway,  and  carriage  and 
pony,  in  some  thirty-six  hours  from  Madras.  But  Bangalore  is 
even  more  easy  of  access,  as  the  railway  takes  passengers  the  whole 
way  to  the  present  capital  of  Mysore,  though  its  height  is  only 
3,000  feet.  Other  hills  are  the  Shevaroye  and  the  Animallys  ;  the 
former  about  4,300  feet,  and  the  latter  between  4,000  and  7,000 
feet.  But,  at  particular  seasons,  they  are  hotbeds  of  fever,  and  at 
their  best  they  offer  attractions  more  suited  to  ardent  sportsmen 
than  to  well-read  tourists.  Indeed  we  are  amused  to  find  that 
Mr.  Eastwick's  pages,  after  his  warnings  against  exposure,  in- 
dulgence, and  so  forth,  are  filled  with  notices  of  localities  suited  to 
sport.  Elephants  and  wild  cattle  in  one  range ;  jungle-fowl  and 
woodcock  in  another ;  streams  full  of  fish  in  a  third ;  slopes  of 
hills  covered  with  ferns  and  orchids  and  glittering  with  hoar  frost  in 
the  winter — all  this  rather  tends  to  make  travellers  oblivious  of 
umbrellas  and  sunstrokes  ;  and  in  a  book  which  begins  by  prescribing 
a  minute  and  regular  scale  of  diet,  it  is  tantalizing  to  be 
told  of  sundry  delicious  fruits,  including  the  mangosteen,  which, 
except  through  consignments  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  is  un- 
known in  Upper  India.  There  is  a  brief  but  correct  notice  of  the 
hill  tribe  of  Todas  and  of  books  treating  of  their  primitive  cus- 
toms; but  we  do  not  find  any  reference  to  Colonel  Marshall's  book, 
though  it  deals  most  fully  with  their  language,  the  supposed  migra- 
tion of  their  spirits  after  death  to  the  "  Om-Norr,"  or  great  coun- 
try, their  round  dwellings,  and  their  detestable  habit  of  polyandry. 

We  must  pass  by  the  caves  of  Ellora  and  Ajunta,  only  warning 
travellers  on  their  visit  there  to  be  provided  against  attacks 
of  bees,  which  are  often  troublesome  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
Aurungabad,  and  Doulatabad  with  the  tomb  of  Aurungzebe,  we  can 
only  mention  in  passing.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  work  on  India  with 
so  few  misprints,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  a  purist  as  the 
author.  One  or  two  errors  Mr.  Eastwick  may  thank  us  for  point- 
ing out.  Mr.  G.  A.  Bushby  died  at  Hyderabad  in  1S56,  and  not  in 
1 836,  as  printed.  Rrtwgunge,  in  the  preface,  should  be  R.anigunge. 
"  Gestation  in  the  open  air"  i3  a  curious  phrase,  when  the  writer 
merely  means  driving  in  a  carriage  or  being  borne  in  a  palanquin. 
And  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Eastwick  in  his  zeal  for  ortho- 
graphy as  to  designate  the  well-known  French  settlement  by  the 
name  of  Puduc/teri.  The  reader  will  find  lists  of  kings  and 
sketches  of  Mohammedan  dynasties,  tables  of  Hindu  weights, 
money,  and  measures,  and  a  vocabulary  and  dialogues  of  three  of 
the  most  important  vernacular  languages.  Altogether,  what  with 
personal  inquiry  and  help  from  highly  qualified  civilians  and  mili- 
tary men,  Mr.  Eastwick  has  turned  out  a  guide-book  quite  worthy 
of  the  excellent  series  to  which  it  now  permanently  belongs. 


MADELOX  LEMOINE.* 

THIS  is  eminently  a  novel  for  the  sea-side,  or  for  any  scene  of  | 
idle  leisure  where  the  uneasy  critical  faculty  slumbers ;  where  1 
people  read  to  pass  the  time,  read  for  the  story,  for  incidents, 
scenes,  situations,  undisturbed  by  questionings  or  appeals  to  the 
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judgment,  whether  in  matters  of  taste  or  probability.  The  author 
tells  her  story  with  spirit ;  it  interests  her.  She  is  possessed  by 
her  theme,  and  pleasantly  reliant  on  her  reader's  sympathy  both 
with  her  characters  and  her  mode  of  setting  them  before  him. 
She  is  ready  with  expedients,  fertile  in  resource.  She  writes  with 
pure  aims  and  an  honest  desiro  to  put  in  an  attractive  light 
principles  based  on  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion.   Family  life  is  pictured  in  amiable  colours. 

The  novel,  however,  that  courts  criticism  subjects  itself  to  other 
tests  than  these,  and  is  read  under  less  indulgent  conditions.  And 
this  particular  novel  strikes  us  as  a  specimen  and  typical  example 
of  much  feminine  novel-writing  of  the  day  in  style  and  the  way 
of  telling  the  stoiy.  To  adopt  a  culinary  term,  we  will  call  it 
the  il-la-mode  style.  As  the  epic  poet  has  to  show  himself  learned 
in  all  the  learning  of  his  day,  so  the  lady  novelist  of  this  school 
has  to  introduce  all  the  words  and  phrases  newly  current  in 
society  or  its  airy  literature.  She  does  not  say  things  because 
the  story  requires  them,  but  because  she  observes  it  is  the  thing  to 
say  them  :  and  her  book  must  be  the  echo  of  the  latest  novelties. 
We  see  the  process  by  which  words  that  are  good  enough  in  their 
place  get  hackneyed.  Words  ought  to  be  familiar  and,  as  it 
were,  tame  to  the  author,  not  newly  caught  and  prominent  from  a 
sense  of  strangeness,  striking  the  ear  apart  from  the  meaning  thev 
are  intended  to  convey.  The  writer  who  talks  in  this  dialect  of  the 
day  has  to  assume  by  a  sort  of  necessity  an  originality  and  way  ot 
her  own  in  the  mode  of  telling  her  story.  She  must  introduce  her 
personality  to  the  reader,  and  take  him  into  her  confidence.  "  You 
see,"  she  says  to  him,  as  if  in  smiling  self-revelation,  clothing  all  her 
comments  on  her  personages  in  what  is  designed  for  the  author's 
distinctive  manner.  There  is  evidently  a  great  attraction  in  this 
adoption  of  fashions  of  speech ;  people  feel  that  they  are  writing  their 
best ;  a  certain  complacent  consciousness — we  do  not  say  is,  but — 
might  seem  to  be  kindled  by  it.  Now  new  words  and  revived  words 
have,  no  doubt,  their  place  in  literature  ;  but  words  may  be  used 
once  in  a  way  to  satisfy  a  present  requirement  which  give  a  character 
of  affectation  to  style  when  taken  into  habitual  use.  Some  words, 
are  made  for  common  wear  ;  others  for  a  resource  in  some  unusual 
need,  when  the  writer  has  run  over  his  familiar  vocabulary,  and 
has  not  found  one  that  exactly  hits  the  occasion.  Such  are  the 
words  "  weird  "  and  "  weirdly,"  "  limp,"  for  a  mental  and  bodily- 
condition,  "  blurred,"  "  disc,"  "  shimmer,"  and  others  of  a  like 
class  which  haunt  the  modern  novel.  Happily  "  lurid,"  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Ouida,  which  belongs  to  the  same  order,  is  not 
among  them  in  the  present  example  of  the  class  under  our  notice, 
and  its  absence  tells  in  favour  of  the  author's  simple  aims  and 
what  may  be  called  the  "  family  "  character  of  her  story.  Not 
but  that  lurid  "  has  its  legitimate  uses ;  but  it  is  one  of  those 
strong  and  telling  effects  which  offer  too  great  a  temptation  to 
writers  whose  ambition  is  ahead  of  their  powers. 

When  we  speak  of  affectation,  we  are  aware  that  the  affectation 
may  be  put  on  in  entire  innocence ;  for  it  is  to  many  persons 
easier  to  write  under  any  other  character  than  their  own.  It 
may  even  be  an  act  of  diffidence  to  address  the  public  under 
the  disguise  of  an  assumed  style.  The  fact  remains,  and  we 
would  press  it  upon  every  writer  of  fiction,  that  it  is  only 
through  words  issuing  direct  from  his  own  mind  and  thoughts 
that  he  can  either  work  himself  into  genuine  feeling  or  stimu- 
late the  feelings  and  interest  of  his  readers.  Where  he  consults 
the  fashion  of  the  day  and  adorns  his  speech  with  current 
phrases,  there  will  arise  a  vital  difference  between  him  and  his 
reader.  What  he  considers  freshness  and  point,  his  reader  sets 
down  as  flatness  and  affectation.  Of  course  there  are  tongues  that 
catch  and  propagate  unconsciously  a  passing  novelty  or  deviation 
from  the  familiar.  The  world  used  to  say  "  Thank  you,"  where 
too  many  now  say  "  Thanks."  The  form  of  assent,  "  That  is  so," 
which  began  with  the  lawyers,  creeps  into  common  use.  "  Now 
and  again,"  which  the  reader  associates  with  a  popular  authoress, 
we  see  in  other  pages.  But  some  styles  are  marked  by  a  large 
adoption  of  the  unfamiliar,  by  this  straining  after  fashion ;  and 
that  of  Madelon  Lemoine  is  most  conspicuously  so.  It  is  a  very 
storehouse  of  words,  phrases,  even  slang  contractions — c.tj.  'Varsity 
and  Commem.  put  into  the  mouths  of  Oriel  Fellows  and  old 
College  Dons — that  have  caught  the  ear;  thus  diverting  the 
attention  from  the  thing  told  to  the  manner  of  telling  it. 

After  all,  few  can  dispense  with  the  conventional — the  language 
of  print  as  opposed  to  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  a  gift  to  be 
able  to  say  things  in  the  direct  method,  neither  turning  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  however  flowery,  smooth,  and  familiar  the  path — 
not  thinking  how  other  people  would  describe,  or  reflect,  or  play 
with  a  subject.  It  is  this  consulting  of  precedent  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  our  complaint — not  seeing  things  by  the  light  of 
your  own  intelligence,  not  telling  them  in  the  language  and  the 
cadences  of  your  own  ear,  of  your  own  tongue.  Directness  is 
half  the  battle  in  drawing  a  character.  Thus,  when  we  find  the 
"  selfish  voluptuary,"  the  evil  influence  of  the  story,  defined  as  a 
shrivelled  worldling,  we  feel  to  know  all  about  him  ;  we  expect 
nothing  new,  no  individual  characteristics.  It  is  so  with  all  the 
personages  of  the  story.  They  all  remind  us  of  somebody  else. 
There  is  a  child  of  violent  uncouthness  of  speech  and  costume 
who  owe3  her  origin,  we  feel,  to  Dick  Swiveller's  Marchioness. 
It  is  difficult  to  fit  new  surroundings  to  old  types,  nor  is  this 
successfully  done  here  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  the  author 
acts  the  part  of  stepmother  to  these  borrowed  creations  with 
spirit.  Though  we  think  we  recognize  originals  of  George  Eliot 
under  new  disguises,  it  is  not  evident  that  she  is  alive  to  the 
transfer  and  adoption.    She  is  fond  of  her  characters,  pets  tliem, 
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satirizes  them,  dwells  on  their  peculiarities,  exposes  their  ignor- 
ances, weaknesses,  errors,  with  the  patronizing  tenderness  of 
ownership  and  unaided  observation  of  human  nature ;  and  though 
•what  they  say  and  do  is  sometimes  very  unlike  the  nature  we  are 
acquainted  with,  or  the  habits  of  thought  and  manners  of  their 
class,  it  might  be  rather  amusing  if  people  so  circumstanced  did 
"talk  and  act  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  represented  as 
talking  and  acting. 

It  is  part  of  the  same  tendency  to  catch  the  fashionable  manner, 
the  trick  of  popular  writers,  that  induces  the  female  novelist 
especially  to  lavish  on  all  her  scenes  and  descriptions  a  prodigious 
amount  of  collateral  detail,  bearing  very  little  or  not  at  all  on 
the  main  interest  of  the  occasion.  Every  article  of  furniture 
is  made  to  sympathize  with,  and  to  bear  some  noticeable  part 
in,  a  moving  scene.  No  attention  is  so  concentrated  as  not  to 
take  in  the  minutest  points  of  a  situation.  Nothing  is  left  un- 
described.  Clocks  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  tick  ominously, 
and  to  perform  various  "  weird  "  functions;  pictures  and  portraits 
are  wont  to  play  obtrusive  and  mysterious  parts;  but  here  a  family 
crest  on  the  seal  of  a  letter  awakens  the  most  bitter  antipathies. 
"  A  griffin  decapitated  but  still  grinning  maliciously,"  is  looked 
upon  by  the  lady's-maid  as  a  personal  enemy  ;  "  there  he  lay  upon 
the  table  grinning  at  her  as  was  his  wont."  She  would  have  liked 
to  shake  her  fist  at  him.  A  small  child  is  found  with  a  book  in 
his  hand — a  chance  picture-book.  And  a  page  is  given  to  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  the  red  and  yellow  lions,  and  Daniel's  green 
mantle,  &c,  &c.  Nothing  bears  upon  it ;  only  if  there  is  a  book 
in  the  child's  hands,  the  reader  is  not  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  This  is  the  very  secret  of  prolixity ;  to 
represent  people's  personality  as  extending  on  all  sides  of  them,  to 
everything  the  eye  can  take  in,  indoors  or  out ;  not  only  at  a  glance, 
but  by  a  careful  survey.  In  the  most  practised  hand  this  dis- 
tributing of  the  interest  necessitates  its  dilution.  People  in 
critical  positions  forget  their  surroundings,  and  the  reader  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  share  their  concentration  on  one  object ;  but  it  is 
easier  to  display  a  ubiquitous  observation  than  to  grasp  a  situa- 
tion, and  it  passes  with  many  novelists  for  the  same  thing. 

Most  novel-writers  have  to  trust  themselves  and  their  luck  in 
touching  on  points  and  treatiug  of  matters  of  which  they  have 
but  a  half  knowledge.  And,  perhaps  necessarily,  female  novelists 
are  thrown  most  on  this  reliance  on  the  good  offices  of  chance.  We 
are  struck  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  the  boldness  of  their  ventures 
into  unfamiliar  scenes  and  circumstances.  There  is  courage  in 
writing  confidently  of  matters  of  which  little  is  known  by  actual 
experience,  and  much  only  through  the  guesses  and  imagination  of 
other  novelists ;  there  is  ingenuity  in  catching  and  utilizing  every 
glimpse  into  a  strange  world  and  treating  it  as  part  of  the  mind's 
stock  of  images  and  ideas.  Such  courage  and  ingenuity  are,  we 
doubt  not,  indispensable  to  the  calling,  and  certainly  they  are  not 
wanting  in  the  present  instance. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  is  a  mystery.  She  comes  into  the  little 
North-country  town  of  Bassendale  clad  in  humble  attire,  "  so  poorly 
indeed  that  a  servant  would  have  scorned  to  don  the  shabby  black 
dress  and  nnbedizened  bonnet,"  but  "  engirt  by  that  nameless 
dignity  that  like  a  tangible  wall  separates  the  cultured  gentle- 
woman from  the  vulgar  and  pretentious  of  her  sex."  She  is  the 
only  mystery,  however,  of  the  story ;  and  there  is  the  set-off 
of  a  sister  heroine,  the  rector's  daughter,  transparent  in  cir- 
cumstances as  well  as  character.  Madelon  Lemoine  appears 
suddenly  in  Bassendale,  and  applies  for  the  office  of  organist, 
then  vacant.  The  appointment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  Hubert  Unwin,  who  embodies  the  author's  ideal,  both 
in  principles  and  practice,  of  what  a  clergyman  should  be.  Pie  is 
the  good  genius  of  the  piece,  endowed  with  the  God-bestowed 
gift  of  influencing  others.  He  is  a  perfect  man  in  a  sense, 
but  the  chapter  which  introduces  him  is  entitled  "  Incomplete  " 
from  the  mistake  of  his  life  in  falling  in  love  with  a  pretty  face 
with  such  a  passionate  devotion  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  hard- 
earned  Oriel  fellowship  seemed  but  a  dear  and  welcome  offering 
to  lay  at  his  darling's  feet.  This  sacrifice,  however,  is  lightened 
to  the  reader  by  the  fact  that  at  the  precise  Commemoration  when 
he  first  met  the  gentle  Bessie  lie  was  ottered  the  rectorship  of 
Bassendale,  and  succeeded  unexpectedly  to  a  large  fortune.  The 
incompleteness  came  from  another  quarter.  Bessie  is  an  excellent 
wife,  but,  having  set  himself  to  train  the  mind  of  his  child- 
wife,  he  found  she  had  no  mind  to  train.  This  dawning 
discovery  was  clenched  on  the  occasion  of  his  reading  aloud 
to  her  "  one  of  those  grand  life-histories  that  with  each  pregnant 
sentence  give  us  a  wider,  clearer  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  man 
to  man  and  all  to  God";  when  she  interrupted  him  with  the 
inquiry  if  he  was  quite  sure  the  vest  he  wore  had  been  aired.  It 
was  a  trying  moment.  All  that  summer  night  Bessie  could  see 
him  walking  in  the  garden  with  folded  arms ;  but  he  was  register- 
ing a  vow,  silent,  but  hardly  less  solemn  than  his  marriage  vow, 
to  be  kind  and  true  to  the  child-wife  who  could  not  understand 
him  ;  and  he  kept  it.  Bessie  has  more  the  look  of  being  drawn  from 
the  author's  own  observation  than  the  rest.  Always  devoted  to 
her  husband,  and  always  worrying,  especially  on  the  subject  of  his 
health,  she  affords  an  opening  for  that  medical  knowledge  and  con- 
tempt of  quackery  which  the  author  likes  to  show.  We  may 
hero  say  that  illness  and  disease  in  fiction  should  wear  their  poetical 
aspect,  and  never  descend  to  painful  details.  The  cholera,  for 
instance,  is  quite  a  legitimate  subject  if  used  to  exhibit  the  heroism 
of  those  who  encounter  it  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  but  the 
•various  symptoms  of  the  malady  and  a  description  of  its  terrors  ex- 
pressed in  scientitic  medical  phrase  are  quite  out  of  place  in  a 


novel.  The  same  with  the  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  under  which 
the  rector  finally  sinks.  Whether  correctly  given  or  not,  it  ia 
especially  one  of  those  pieces  of  knowledge  which  the  story-writer 
should  keep  to  herself;  instead  of  which  it  really  seems  as  if  he  was 
killed  off  simply  to  give  the  readers  the  benefit  of  a  medical  ex- 
perience. 

Our  criticism  has  taken  the  form  of  general  reflections.  We  have 
dwelt  on  points  of  style  and  manner  generally  characteristic  of  the 
female  novelist,  of  which  the  present  volumes  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion. We  have  already  said  that  they  are  excellently  fitted  to 
amuse  the  novel-reader  under  certain  moods  and  conditions,  and 
we  have  therefore  purposely  left  the  story  untold. 


FOLK-LORE  RECORD. — VOL.  I.* 

WE  have  transcribed  the  only  title-page  which  is  given  with 
this  volume,  unless  we  may  reckon  as  such  the  page  which 
gives  the  list  of  its  contents.  It  would  have  been  more  convenient 
if  the  words  announcing  the  "  Folk-Lore  Record  "  at  the  back  of 
the  volume  had  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  present,  or  repeated 
in  a  second,  title-page.  But  the  title  of  a  book  is  of  small  conse- 
quence as  compared  with  its  matter ;  and  we  are  more  concerned 
with  what  the  newly-established  Folk-Lore  Society  is  intended  to 
do  and  what  it  has  already  done.  The  Prospectus  of  the  Society 
expresses  a  hope  that  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie  might  be 
presented  by  it  to  the  public  in  an  English  dress.  This  idea  has 
been  given  up,  as  a  translation  by  Mr.  Stallybrass  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Sonneuschein.  For  next  year 
Mr.  Thorns  mentions  in  his  preface  that  the  Society  purpose  to 
publish  the  materials  left  by  Aubrey  for  his  proposed  work  on 
the  "Remains  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisme,"  and  preserved  in  the 
Lansdowne  MS.,  No.  231,  of  which  a  transcript  has  been  made 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Britten,  of  the  British 
Museum. 

In  this  first  volume  published  by  the  Society  we  have  twelve 
papers,  in  all  of  which  perhaps  some  interesting  and  valuable 
matter  may  bo  found.     The   ground  occupied  by  the  Society 
is  certainly  not  exhausted ;  some  of  it  has  scarcely  been  ex- 
plored at  all.     But   some   portions  at   least  have  been  ex- 
amined with  care  ;  and  in  going  over  these  much  time  may 
be  wasted,  if  due   precautions  are  not   taken   against  doing 
work  which  has  been  already  done.     Even  in  the  case  of 
popular  stories  it  would  not  be   difficult  to   bring  together 
variations,  which  would  add  little  to  our  knowledge,  and  which 
have  little  to  attract  us  in  themselves ;  but  it  is  still  more  easy  to 
fill  a  volume  with  notices  of  local  customs  and  superstitions,  if  all 
that  may  even  now  be  heard  from  the  country  people  is  put  down 
without  any  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  customs  and  super- 
stitions in  question  are  peculiar  to  the  place  or  more  widely  ex- 
tended.   It  is  very  true  that,  if  we  wish  ever  to  get  at  absolutely 
correct  generalisations,  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  is  needed  in 
the  registering  of  particulars.    Some  subtle  shades  of  difference 
may  be  found,  which  may  give  a  new  character  to  notions  well 
known  and  almost  hackneyed  ;  and  whether  it  be  so  or  not  in  any 
given  case,  the  inquirer  must  be  the  judge.    When,  then,  we  have 
in  the  first  paper  of  this  volume  a  treatise  of  more  than  sixty  pages 
on  West  Sussex  superstitions,  which  are  described  as  "  fingering  in 
1868,"  we  may  be  prepared  to  go  over  ground  not  altogether  un- 
familiar, but  we  certainly  expect  to  see  the  peculiar  features  of 
West  Sussex  superstition  carefully  brought  together  and  contrasted 
with  the  superstitions  of  other  parts  of  the  country.    It  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  popular 
notions,  written  and  unwritten,  to  be  found  perhaps  in  every  county 
in  England  ;  and  if  these  are  all  to  be  recorded  as  notions  belong- 
ing especially  to  each  county,  the  result  may  well  appal  us.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  pertinent  to  reply  that  the  record  must  be  made  in 
each  county  before  the  process  of  comparison  can  be  gone  through 
for  all,  for  all  that  is  asked  for  is  that  the  inquirer  should  not  treat 
as  peculiar  to  a  place  that  which  he  knows  of  his  own  experience 
to  be  the  common  inheritance  of  the  whole  land.    There  is  an 
imposing  appearance  of  system  and  method  in  the  195  sections 
which  make  up  this  paper  on  West   Sussex ;    but  it  would 
be   quite   true   to   say   that    many  of  them   contain  matter 
which  belongs  to  Sussex  no  more  than  it  belongs  to  Surrey, 
Somerset,  or  Devon.   It  is  also,  perhaps,  time  to  say,  when  we  are 
threatened  with  something  like  a  complete  registration  of  all  the 
thoughts — or,  at  least,  all  the  expressions — of  the  common  people, 
that  some  at  least  of  their  notions  and  their  talk  have  absolutely 
no  value  whatever,  and  that  the  fine  of  exclusion  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  unless  we  are  to  be  inundated  with  volumes  which 
none  but  special  students  will  care  to  look  into.    The  popular  idea 
that  "  good  fortune  will  follow  you  if  you  pick  up  a  horse-shoe  " 
is  certainly  not  without  its  interest,  but  it  belongs  no  more  to 
West  Sussex  than  to  any  other  county.    Nor  do  we  see  why  we 
should  be  told  this  in  Section  9,  while  we  have  to  read  on  to 
Section  85  before  we  learn  that  if  this  horse-shoe  be  nailed  over 
the  door  it  will  prevent  all  witches  and  evil  spirits  crossing  the 
threshold.    Miss  Latham,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  paper, 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that  "  an  old  woman  in  Tillington  parish  keeps 
with  religious  care  a  printed  copy  of  the  apocryphal  epistle  of  our 
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Lord  to  Amarus,  King  of  Edessa,  which  she  bought  from  a 
travelling  man  (that  is,  a  pedlar),  who  told  her  that,  if  she  stuck 
it  on  her  kitchen  wall,  it  would  preserve  her  and  her  house  from 
witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye."  A  special  prominence  may  he  given 
in  "West  Sussex  to  the  protection  against  these  particular 
disasters ;  hut  that  this  letter  may  he  found  in  cottages  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  it  is  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence, 
must  he  known  to  all  who  have  had  their  eyes  open  for  such 
things.  The  dried  leaves  of  vervain,  "  worn  in  a  hlack  silk  hag," 
are  recommended,  it  seems,  as  a  cure  for  weakly  children ;  and  the 
author  adds  that  a  helief  in  the  virtues  of  this  insignificant  plant 
is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Druidism.  Whatever  its  antiquity  may- 
be, its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  tact  that  the  verbena  was  as  highly 
reverenced  by  the  Latins  as  it  was  by  the  Greeks  under  its  august 
title  of  Ilierobotane. 

In  a  paper  on  u  Wart  and  Wen  Cures"  Mr.  Hardy  traverses 
in  part  the  ground  explored  by  Miss  Latham,  and  the  result  is 
repetition.  Bacon's  account  of  the  cure,  or  supposed  cure,  of 
his  warts  by  the  wife  of  the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris  is 
quoted  in  full  in  p.  41,  and  again  in  p.  217  ;  and  all  that  we  can 
say  is  that  Mr.  Hardy  seems  to  infer  that  Bacon  believed  in  the 
means  adopted  for  their  cure,  while  Miss  Latham  holds  that  such 
an  assertion  would  be  too  hasty  and  is  not  warranted  by  his  words. 
Erom  the  list  of  queries  at  the  end  of  the  volume  we  learn  that 
Mr.  W.  G.  Black  is  preparing  for  the  Society  a  small  work  on 
folk-medicine.  Mr.  Black  asks  for  notes  illustrative  of  his  subject, 
'•  which  comprehends  charms,  incantations,  and  those  traditional 
habits  and  customs  which  relate  to  the  preservation  of  health  and 
the  cure  of  disease,  practised  now,  as  formerly,  at  home  and 
abroad."  The  whole  of  Mr.  II  irdy'a  paper,  and  great  part  of  that 
of  Miss  Latham's,  would  fall  within  these  limits,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  bulky  volumes  on  this  subject  edited  by  Mr.  Cockayne.  But, 
in  justice  to  the  public  generally,  the  materials  thus  brought 
together  should  be  submitted  to  a  tolerably  careful  process  of  sift- 
ing. The  details  of  popular  superstitions  are  not  always  attrac- 
tive ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  find  mem  sometimes  almost  harmless  in 
character.  Some  of  the  so-called  charms  resolve  themselves  into 
the  mere  expression  of  a  hope  or  a  prayer.  One  old  woman,  we  are 
told,  cured  wounds  by  siuiph  reciting  the  verse  : — 

Our  Saviour  Christ  was  of  a  pure  Virgin  born, 
And  He  was  crowned  with  a  thorn ; 
I  hope  it  may  not  rage  nor  swell : 
I  trust  in  God  it  may  .lo  well. 

Another,  an  old  man,  noted  tor  the  cure  of  burns,  crossed  his 
iingers  over  the  injured  part,  saying,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  hope  it  may  do  well."  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  ascertain  whether  these  forms  are  primitive,  and  whether 
the  repulsive  and  disgusting  incantations  which,  with  a  thou- 
sand pointless  and  unmeaning  remedies,  seem  to  be  more  generally 
popular,  are  of  later  growth. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  France  Mr.  Lang  makes  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  tests  by  w  hick  borrowed  stories  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  indigenous. 
Among  the  popular  French  legends  treated  by  him  is  one  which 
corresponds  to  the  English  song  "  Billy  Taylor."  Mr.  Lang  notes 
that  the  tale  is  told  also  in  Slavonic  poetry,  and  adds,  "Speaking 
of  coincidences,  it  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  '  Eause  Food- 
rage,"  the  traitor  in  a  Scotch  ballad,  seems  to  occur  as  the  For- 

dresse  of  a  song  in  which  a  villain  kills  his  mistress  M. 

Auricoste  de  Lazarque  suggests  that '  Fordresse,'  in  the  lips  of 
German  girls,  is  an  alteration  of  faux-traitre,  words  which  are 
often  repeated  in  popular  songs  and  stories."  Two  explanations, 
not  less  interesting,  are  given  of  the  phrase  "  A  Scarborough 
warning  "  in  the  only  anonymous  paper  in  this  volume,  on  York- 
shire local  rhymes  and  sayings.  The  one  refers  it  to  the  overflow- 
ings of  a  rivulet  called  Skyreburn,  which  is  liable  even  with  an 
ordinary  fall  of  rain  to  come  down  suddenly  "  in  prodigious 
volume  and  vehemence.  The  abruptness  of  the  danger  has  given 
rise  to  a  proverbial  expression,  generally  used  throughout  the 
south-west  of  Scotland, — Skyreburn  learning.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  this  local  phrase,  when  heard  south  of  the  Tweed,  would  be 
mistaken  for  Scarborough  warning."  The  other  explanation  is 
given  by  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  who  in  his  Diary  asserts  that 
some  unnamed  official  of  Scarborough,  who  was  usually  a  very 
poor  man,  had  a  right  to  gavelage,  "  a  certain  tribute  that  every 
house  pays  to  the  ...  .  when  he  is  pleased  to  call  for  it,  and  he 
gives  not  above  one  day  warning,  and  he  may  call  for  it  when  he 
pleases."  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  assigning  a  local  origin 
to  the  phrase ;  but  the  strangeness  of  the  privilege  which  allowed  a 
subordinate  official  to  levy  a  tax  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure  may 
justify  a  preference  of  the  derivation  which  refers  it  to  the 
Scottish  stream. 

Mr.  Ralston 's  Notes  on  Folk  Tales  form,  as  we  niicrht  expect, 
the  most  interesting  paper  in  this  series.  It  is  written  with 
studied  care  and  moderation ;  but  it  seems  to  lean  decidedly  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  a  great  part  of  the  folk  tales  now  existing  in 
Europe  have  been  borrowed  from  the  East."  This  may  be  true, 
and  yet  the  main  positions  of  comparative  mytholoirists  may 
remain  unaffected  by  the  theory.  V  The  East "  is  an  indefinite  term 
which  may  prove  too  little  or  too  much.  We  can  understand  the 
transmission  of  stones  from  Syria  and  Arabia  through  Asia  Minor 
into  Western  Hellas ;  and  in  more  modern  times  we  might  explain 
their  migration  from  far  more  distant  regions.  But  the  case  seems 
altered  when  we  find  Hindu  popular  stories  agreeing  closely  with 
Greek  traditions  which  we  find  related  in  the  earliest  Greek  litera- 
ture.   Professor  Max  Miiller  himself  long  ago  avowed  his  belief 


that  the  story  of  the  Master  Thief  came  into  Europe  through  the 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Ilistopades.  He  was,  of  course,  aware 
of  the  story  of  Ithampsinitos  in  Herodotus ;  but  of  this  story  he 
asserted  that  it  contained  nothing  which  turns  on  the  trick  of  the 
blaster  Thief.  The  assertion  was  over-hasty.  Any  one  who 
pleases  may  compare  that  tale  with  the  Norse  and  Scottish  tradi- 
tions of  the  Master  Thief  and  the  Shifty  Lad,  and  he  can  rise  from 
the  task  only  with  the  conviction  that  the  framework  of  the 
Herodotean  tale  is  precisely  that  of  the  other  two,  and  that  it 
agrees  with  the  latter  more  closely  than  it  corresponds  with  the 
Arabian  Nights  story  of  the  "  Forty  Thieves."  But  we  have  to  go 
back  further  still.  Professor  Max  Miiller  asserted  that  the  tale  of 
the  31aster  Thief  was  not  known  in  Europe  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus. But  the  chief  incidents  in  the  Norse  and  the  Highland 
versions  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Hermes,  and  with  these  we  find  also  the  very  title  of  the  legend. 
In  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  versions  this  designation  is  an  honour 
bestowed  only  when  the  prowess  of  the  thief  is  indisputably  estab- 
lished ;  and  with  equal  emphasis  it  is  bestowed  by  Phcebu3 
as  a  reward  which  Hermes  is  to  enjoy  for  ever  amongst  gods  and 
men  alike — 

dp)(bs  (prjXrjrewv  K.eK\i]o-£ai  t'/fiara  -navra. 

It  is  clear  that  evidence  cannot  be  more  cogent  than  this  ;  and, 
unless  we  apply  the  theory  of  conscious  borrowing  to  this  ancient 
Aryan  tradition,  we  cannot  m  fairness  apply  it  to  others  merely 
because  these  may  exhibit  similar  points  of  likeness.  Mr.  Ralston 
evidently  feels  the  difficulty  ;  and  he  draws  a  tolerably  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  terms  mythological  and  non-mytho- 
I  logical  stories ;  but  we  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  he  scarcely 
sees  with  sufficient  clearness  the  conditions  under  which  the 
former  class  of  tales  grew  up.  He  is  far  too  much  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  their  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  conscious  comparisons 
of  things  inanimate  with  human  beings,  for  he  imports  this  notion 
even  into  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  theory  of  comparative 
mythology: — "In  the  world's  morning  time  .  .  .  the  idea  may 
well  have  occurred  to  some  of  the  more  poetic  among  them,  that 
the  revival  of  the  earth  in  spring  resembled  an  awakening  from 
sleep."  This  idea  of  a  simile  suggested  here  and  there  to  gifted 
minds  seems  a  strange  inversion  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  as 
they  are  made  known  to  us  by  the  analysis  of  language.  What- 
ever impressions  were  made  upon  men's  minds  in  the  early  days 
were  literally  forced  in  upon  them.  Every  object  lived  ;  and  the 
belief  was  not  dependent  upon  distinctions  of  grammatical  gender, 
for  as  yet  none  such  existed.  While  there  was  yet  no  copula  between 
subject  and  predicate,  the  earth  and  the  sun  breathed.  But  this 
act  was  in  no  way  associated  with  the  notion  of  a  human  form. 
As  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  well  said  in  his  recent  Hibbert 
Lectures,  "  Our  troglodyte  ancestors  were  neither  idiots  nor  poets. 
In  saying  '  the  sun  or  the  nourisher  is  breathing,'  they  meant  no 
more  than  that  the  sun  was  active,  was  up  and  doing,  was  moving 
about  like  ourselves."  The  idea  of  the  sleeping  and  the  re- 
awaking  of  nature  was  not  one  awakened  in  this  or  that  mind;  it 
was  forced  upon  all,  and  the  myths  which  sprang  from  it  were  a 
universal  growth,  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  genius  of  the  poet 
for  its  first  development. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  volume  furnishes  some  excellent  material, 
with  some  of  doubtful  value.  Little  is  gained  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  facts  or  notes ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  care  exercised 
in  selection  will  be  the  lessening  of  labour  for  those  who  have  to 
work  upon  these  materials  hereafter. 


SALMON  AT  THE  ANTIPODES/ 

THERE  are  certain  matters  which  are  of  such  general  im- 
portance that  they  are  the  business  or  the  interest  of  nobody 
in  particular,  and  one  of  these  is  the  acclimatization  of  salmon.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  fish  with  almost  miraculous  instinct  will  re- 
turn to  the  very  river  he  has  been  spawned  in ;  but  the  fact  is 
scarcely  so  solidly  established  as  to  justify  glowing  prospectuses 
of  Breeding  Companies  (Limited).  A  riparian  proprietor  would 
be  casting  his  money  into  the  water  with  a  vengeance,  were  he 
to  stock  his  own  portion  of  a  stream  in  the  faith  of  a  handsome 
pecuniary  return.  And  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  trans- 
porting a  species  of  fish  from  one  continent  to  another,  there  is 
always  the  probability  that  nature  may  interfere,  and  insist  on 
abiding  by  her  original  arrangements.  Yet  nature,  after  all,  may 
be  ..pen  to  suggestions ;  and  it  is  fortunate  when  there  are  wealthy 
and  patriotic  enthusiasts  like  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  to  take  up  projects 
which  they  have  deeply  at  heart.  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  is  one  of  those 
men  who  deserve  to  enjoy  the  fortunes  they  have  made.  We  believe 
that, emigrating  from  Ireland  as  a  lad,  he  has  made  his  way  in  the  world 
by  his  own  abilities ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  Victoria  beyond  his 
expectations,  he  has  been  the  munificent  benefactor  of  his  adopted 
country.  Among  other  things,  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
introduction  of  the  salmon,  appreciating  it  both  as  an  invaluable 
article  of  food  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sport.  His  present  volume 
is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  written  originally  for  the  Zoological  and 
Acclimatization  Society  of  Victoria.  If  it  was  read  as  a  paper 
J  before  the  Society  it  may  have  seemed  somewhat  lengthy;  as  a 
book  it  is  short  and  exceedingly  interesting.    Very  sensibly,  he 

*  Salmon  at  the  Antipodes ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Successful  Introduc- 
tion of  Salmon  and  Trout  into  Australian  Waters.  l!y  Sir  Samuel  Wilson. 
London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1873. 
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takes  for  grained  that  the  mass  of  his  readers  know  little  of 
pisciculture  ;  and  he  sets  out  with  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  obser- 
vations by  which  certain  French  fishermen  and  savants  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  how  the  ova  of  fish  might  be  artificially  im- 
pregnated. He  follows  this  up  with  a  brief  account  of  the  habits 
and  nature  of  the  salmon  ;  but  the  real  interest  of  the  volume  is 
in  the  story  of  those  efforts  of  his  own  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
have  already  proved  successful.  Not  only  has  he  spared  neither 
money  nor  trouble,  but  he  has  carried  out  his  work  of  acclimatization 
in  a  series  of  adventures  which  involved  him  in  considerable  hard- 
ships, with  an  appreciable  dash  of  the  dangerous. 

Attempts  to  introduce  the  Salinonidaj  into  Australasia  have 
been  made  no  less  than  ten  times  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
greater  number  of  those  attempts  proved  total  or  partial  failures, 
in  spite  of  every  precaution  being  taken  that  knowledge  and  fore- 
thought could  suggest,  The  cause  of  the  disappointments  seems  to 
have  lain  chiefly  in  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  temperature  to 
suit  the  ova,  partly  in  the  eggs  being  packed  and  despatched  too 
soon  after  their  impregnation.  For  the  salmon  is  essentially  a  cold- 
water  fish,  and  the  higher  temperature  of  the  Australian  rivers 
was  one  of  the  principal  objections  that  were  urged  against  intro- 
ducing it  there.  And  besides,  "  it  is  well  known  by  pisciculturists 
that  ....  at  a  later  period,  when  the  embryo  has  reached  a  farther 
stage  of  development,  the  ovum  will  bear  an  amount  of  shaking 
and  rough  usage  that  would  inevitably  be  fatal  to  it  at  an  earlier 
period."  The  first  success  was  achieved  in  1864,  when  100,000 
salmon  and  3,000  trout  ova  were  shipped  in  the  Norfolk.  The  trout 
ova  had  been  taken  from  preserves  in  the  Itchen  by  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land  and  Mr.  Francis  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  descendants 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  subsequent  shipment,  they  are  said  to  be 
progenitors  of  all  the  trout  that  are  existing  now  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  salmon  eggs  came  from  several  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  rivers.  They  were  packed  in  layers  with  moss  and 
charcoal  in  wooden  boxes.  To  keep  down  the  temperature  and 
keep  back  the  hatching,  the  boxes  were  surrounded  with  thirty- 
two  tons  of  ice.  A  hatching  apparatus  was  of  course  in  readiness 
fox  their  arrival ;  but  only  one-third  of  the  eggs  were  found  to  , 
show  signs  of  vitality;  while  of  the  fry  but  five  hundred  survived 
to  be  set  at  liberty  in  the  waters  of  the  Plenty.  Repeated  attempts 
with  varying  fortune,  made  it  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
results  of  t'ae  undertaking  from  first  to  last  must  depend  chiefly 
on  temperature.  The  hatching  had  succeeded  far  better  in  New 
Zealand,  where  it  could  be  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  500 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  from  io°  to  150  lower  than  that  of  the  Aus- 
tralian waters. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  occurred  to  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  that  he 
might  do  better  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  Californiaa  species. 
The  Californian  salmon  (the  Salmo  Quiunat)  is  accustomed  to  warmer 
water  and  a  milder  climate  than  the  European  fish  ;  it  is  hand- 
some, the  flesh  is  excellent,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  extraordinarily  prolific.  It  forces  its  way  up  the  great  rivers 
of  the  Pacific  from  incredible  distances  and  in  the  face  of  apparently 
insurmountable  natural  obstacles,  in  the  shape  of  rapids,  waterfalls, 
and  freshets.  The  first  importations  of  the  Californian  ova  failed 
chiefly  from'  accidents  or  from  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Directors.  But  successive  failures  only  induced  fresh  exer-  j 
tions  and  precautions,  until  ultimately  perseverance  was  fairly  re- 
warded. A  brief  sketch  of  Sir  Samuel's  proceedings  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  the  unceasing  attention  that  was 
bestowed  on  every  detail.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ova  they  were  ; 
taken  by  train  and  waggon,  packed  on  elastic  cushions  of  straw,  to 
the  hatching  pools  on  the  estate  of  Ercildoune.  "  The  ova  were 
packed  in  layers  in  a  box  or  ice-chest,  about  three  feet  by  four  and 
about  two  feet  in  depth.  They  were  placed  between  two  pieces  of 
mosquito  net,  about  seven  thousand  in  each  layer,  with  a  cushion 
of  moss,  about  two  inches  deep,  between  each  two  layers,  and  also 
above  and  below  the  ova.  Six  inches  of  ice  were  placed  over 
the  eggs,  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  pierced  with  holes, 
to  allow  the  escape  of  water  from  the  melting  ice.  The  ice  was 
removed  every  twelve  hours  on  the  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Mel- 
bourne.''  The  great  object  in  the  packing  was  to  avoid  any  mate- 
rial which  was  at  all  likely  to  rot  with  damp.  Brought  into  con- 
tact with  anything  mouldy  an  egg  quickly  loses  vitality,  and  then 
the  fungus  generated  in  the  decaying  substance  rapidly  spreads 
through  the  rest  of  the  ova.  The  gravel  for  the  beds  to  which 
the  eggs  were  transferred  had  been  prepared  by  screening  so  as 
to  secure  uniformity  of  size  ;  while  it  had  been  previously  boiled 
to  destroy  the  germs  of  insect  life,  which  might  possibly  prove  de- 
structive. Removed  from  the  ice  into  the  water  the  ova  began 
to  hatch  out  immediately.  One  hundred  young  salmon  were 
swimming  about  the  next  morning,  as  lively  as  the  heart  of  their 
importer  could  desire.  In  their  earliest  stage  the  fry  give  little 
trouble.  Nature  has  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  nourishing 
themselves,  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  bag,  the  contents  of 
which  they  gradually  absorb.  Then  they  have  to  be  fed  artifici- 
ally with  grated  sheep's  liver,  worked  up  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cream.  Sir  Samuel's  hatching  apparatus  was  arranged 
beneath  a  little  spring,  where  the  flow  of  water  was  regulated  by 
a  dam,  and  conducted  down  to  the  hatching-boxes  through  a  pipe 
of  galvanized  iron.  The  ordinary  temperature  was  530,  which 
was  of  course  exceedingly  favourable. 

But  in  importiug  ova  in  a  state  of  vitality,  and  even  in  hatching 
the  young  fry,  Sir  Samuel  had  only  overcome  the  initial  difficulties. 
It  was  a  still  more  hazardous  undertaking  to  convey  them  to  the 
waters  they  were  intended  to  stock ;  for  they  had  to  be  taken  great 
distances  by  rail,  and  had  sometimes  to  be  carried  on  wheels  over 


a  rough  and  almost  trackless  country.  Next  to  preserving  a  suit- 
able temperature,  the  great  secret  is  to  keep  the  water  aerated ; 
and  Mr.  Samuel  mentions  incidentally  that  the  fry  are  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  tobacco  smoke,  the  nicotine  that  impregnates  the  ail 
acting  as  a  slow  poison  on  them.  The  last  chapters  of  his  book, 
which  give  the  narrative  of  his  adventures  on  some  of  the  stocking 
expeditions,  should  be  sensational  enough  to  please  anybody.  On  one 
of  these  expeditions  the  party  were  on  their  way  to  the  Snowy  River, 
wThich  runs  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Howe,  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  Australian  continent.  Till  the  railway  came  abruptly  to  an 
end,  they  had  travelled  by  special  train,  choosing  the  night  for 
greater  coolness.  The  lamps  of  an  express  waggon  were  seen 
gleaming  through  the  darkness,  and  the  fish-cans,  ice,  &c,  were 
transferred  to  it.  The  glimmerings  of  the  early  dawn  came 
seasonably  enough.  "  More  than  once  the  vehicle  was  on  a 
balance,  with  two  wheels  in  the  air ;  but  willing  hands  were 
readyr  to  prevent  an  upset  by  holding  on  to  the  waggon  and 
pushing  it  up  the  steep  ascents  that  had  to  be  surmounted."  They 
made  their  way  somehow  through  the  forest,  till  they  came  upon 
another  section  of  the  line  to  meet  another  train  that  was  in 
waiting.  But  the  waggon  could  not  "  establish  communications," 
and  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  fish-cans  had  to  be  carried.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  second  section  of  rail  fresh  relays  of  vehicles 
were  in  readiness.  They  had  to  find  a  practicable  road  of  some 
kind  through  a  vast  stretch  of  forest,  covering  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  rugged  mountains ;  there  was  a  dense  undergrowth  beneath 
the  gigantic  trees,  and  every  here  and  there  the  broken  wood- 
lands were  intersected  by  deep  gullies.  How  the  travellers  reached 
their  destination  at  all  is  a  mystery,  and  an  upset  might 
have  been  destructive  of  their  hopes  in  the  very  moment  of 
their  fruition.  The  young  fish  had  to  spend  the  second  night  in 
perforated  boxes  sunk  in  a  river,  and  Sir  Samuel  woke  rather 
than  slept  under  the  apprehension  that  they  might  be  swept  down 
the  stream  in  a  freshet.  Having  dropped  some  lots  of  the  fry 
here  and  there  in  the  various  rivers  they  passed,  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  depositing  the  rest  in  the  Snowy,  though  they  found 
somewhat  to  their  disgust  that  the  temperature  stood  at  73^°. 
The  water  was  turbid  and  the  current  swift,  and  broken  in  many 
places  by  shoals  and  rapids,  but  Sir  Samuel  hoped  the  best  for 
his  protcycs.  At  all  events  he  has  succeeded  in  stocking  nearly 
all  the  important  streams  in  Victoria,  and  although  for  the  pre- 
sent he  must  live  chiefly  in  faith  as  to  results,  there  seems  a  fair 
probability  of  his  enterprise  being  rewarded,  and  of  his  laying  the 
colony  under  another  debt  of  gratitude. 


OUR  BOHEMIA* 

UNDER  the  title  of  Our  Bohemia  Miss  Collins  has  given  us  a 
collection  of  eleven  stories.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have 
gone  through  all  of  them ;  but  we  have  read  quite  enough  to 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  worth  reading. 
Not  once  did  we  find  our  interest  in  the  least  roused.  Not 
once  did  we  care  to  know  how  the  story  would  end.  We  tried 
the  book  in  the  solitude  of  our  study.  We  tried  it  again  when  a 
buzz  of  conversation  was  going  on  all  round.  We  tried  it  once 
more  when  lively  airs  were  being  played  on  the  piano.  But  we 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  Were  we  alone,  we  could  hardly  keep 
from  sleeping.  W  ere  we  with  others,  we  could  certainly  manage 
to  keep  awake  ;  but  so  little  was  our  attention  caught  by  any  of 
the  tales  that  it  was  diverted  by  the  idlest  talk  or  by  the  airs  of  the 
music.  In  fact,  we  could  only  read  under  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
pulsion. It  was  our  duty,  we  felt,  to  let  our  readers  know  what 
manner  of  book  this  is,  and  this  we  unfortunately  could  not  do 
unless  we  first  read  a  considerable  part  of  it  ourselves.  And  yet, 
for  all  we  know,  the  book  will  have  its  readers,  and  perhaps  not  a 
few  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  people  who  like  a 
short  tale  better  than  a  long  novel.  They  can  finish  one  orF  at  a 
sitting,  and  are  not  forced  to  burden  their  memory  from  the 
evening  of  one  day  to  the  morning  of  the  next  with  the  complica- 
tions of  the  plot.  In  the  second  place,  Miss  Collins  has  certainly- 
caught  most  of  the  tricks  of  writing  that  are  at  the  present  dayr  so 
fashionable.  We  notice  that  this  is  by  no  means  her  first  book,  and 
we  have  little  expectation  that  it  will  be  her  last.  She  is  quite  as 
worthy  of  an  extensive  popularity  as  at  least  a  score  of  the  most 
popular  of  her  female  rivals. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  any  general  notion  of  the  book  as 
a  whole,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  selecting  one  of  the 
stories  for  criticism.  In  the  tale  entitled  "  Beginning  Life,  a 
Phantasy :!  we  are  introduced  to  two  friends,  Hartley  and  Egerton, 
talking  on  a  balcony  in  the  moonlight  what  the  author  calls 
dreamy  metaphysics.  "  There  are  things,''  says  Egerton,  "  and 
not  only  things,  but  persons,  that  impress  one  as  being  merely 
physical."  Whether  among  these  things  was  included  the  balcony 
on  which  they  stood  the  speaker  forgets  to  teil  us.  In  this  part  of 
his  proposition  at  all  events,  that  there  are  things  that  impress  us 
as  being  merely  physical,  there  is  not  much  of  metaphysics, 
whether  dreamy  or  otherwise.  But  Hartley's  answer  at  once 
plunges  the  reader  very  deep  into  that  science  in  which  he  who 
speaks  does  not  understand  what  he  says,  and  he  who  hears  does 
not  understand  what  he  hears: — 

"  Yes,"  said  Hartley,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment.    Then  lie  spoke, 

*  Our  Bohemia.  By  Mabel  Collins,  Author  of  "  An  Innocent  Sinner,'' 
"  In  this  World,"  &c.    3  vols.   London  :  Tiusley  Brothers.  1879. 
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quickly,  •'  But,  said  ho,  "  as  in  looking  on  a  mass  of  stone  I  perceive  a 
bulky,"  though  inert  appearance,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  presented  by  an 
undeveloped  and  hardly  conscious  spiritual  existence — yet  still  an  exist- 
ence ;  so  I  conceive  it  possible  that  in  these  creatures  of  tlesh  and  blood  of 
whom  you  speak  the  animating  spirit  may  be  so  slightly  developed  as  to 
be  hardly  conscious.  But  I  am  quite  unable  to  imagine  any  material 
existence  that  is  what  you  call  purely  physical." 

At  this  moment  a  voice  was  heard  musical  as  rippling  water. 
Mrs.  Hartley  bad  stept  out — not,  we  may  say,  upon  the  balcony — 
but  upon  an  undeveloped  and  hardly  conscious  spiritual  existence. 
She  caught  her  husband's  last  words,  and  asked  him  to  tell  her 
"  what  is  '  purely  physical.'"  The  reader  will  be  thankful  that 
.she  had  not  come  in  earlier,  or  she  might  have  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bulky,  though  inert,  appearance.  Before  we  give 
his  answer  we  must  first  describe  her  person.  She  was  generally 
considered  a  positively  glorious  woman.  Her  brow  was  fair  and 
■unmarked  by  those  tell-tale  corrugations  which  time  brings  to  most 
of  us  troubled  mortals.  A  few  that  were  over-critical  complained 
of  a  want  of  warmth  in  her  lovely  blue  eyes  ;  but,  warm  or  not, 
they  were  shaded  by  dark  lashes,  while  higher  up  was  an  aureole 
of  burnished  gold  hair.  "We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  is 
all  in  the  most  correct  modern  style,  and  that  ladies  have  at  the 
present  time  golden  hair,  dark  lashes,  and  blue  eyes.  When  she 
asked  her  very  simple  and  natural  question,  her  husband,  instead 
of  politely  answering  it  or  referring  her  to  a  dictionary  for  informa- 
tion, looked  and  looked  as  though  some  fascination  held  him. 
With  much  reason  his  friend  wondered  at  bis  strange  abstraction. 
At  last  he  broke  silence  with  the  mysterious  answer,  "  You  are, 
my  child."'  He  did  not  speak  after  full  reflection.  At  all  events 
the  words,  we  .are  told,  seemed  "  to  represent  a  thought  scarcely  or 
but  newly  realized."'  He  started,  and  gently  pushed  back  his  wife 
into  the  room.  His  friend  remained  outside  startled,  amazed, 
shocked,  at  the  revelation  which  had  come  to  him.  He  had  before 
this  noticed  an  abstracted  moodiness  in  Hartley,  and  be  had  now 
discovered  the  explanation.  He  gazed  in  through  the  window, 
saw  her  eyes,  recognized  that  they  wanted  the  characteristic  of 
depths  beyond  depths,  and  thought  to  himself,  "  He  is  right,  though 
his  words  went  terribly  far.    There  is  no  mystery  in  that  face  ;  its 

loveliness  is  all  apparent  "Will  she  make  him  a  materialist, 

this  seeming  angel  ?  Is  it  to  be  her  task  to  convince  him  that 
animate  matter  may  exist  unvitalized  by  spirit  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hartley  was  not  content  with  being  told  that  she  was 
"  purely  physical 8 ;  and  yet  she  could  not  but  suspect  that, 
after  all,  there  might  be  some  truth  in  what  he  said.  "  Per- 
haps," she  said  to  him  that  same  night,  "  I  have  a  soul  some- 
where in  an  egg,  only  it  isn't  hatched.  Hatch  it,  dear,  and  then 
your  Elena  will  please  you  better."  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  wife 
to  ask  her  husband  to  hatch  her  soul  that  is  somewhere  in  an  egg. 
But  he  might  with  good  reason  reply  that  neither  in  the  promises 
made  in  the  marriage  service  nor  in  her  marriage  settlement  had 
this  duty  been  laid  upon  him.  Hartley,  however,  was  not  the  man 
to  insist  on  abiding  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  He  was  delighted, 
moreover,  to  find  that  "  she  had  thought  his  thought,  that  a  soul- 
germ,  not  a  sotd,  lay  within  her."  He  had  at  last  discovered  that 
she  lacked  something,  and  so  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  an 
earnest  philosopher.  Egerton  had  judged  her  rightly  from  the 
first.  He  had  always  held  her  to  be  merely  a  beautiful  eidolon, 
and  no  more.  Is  it  not  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that,  if  Miss  Collins 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain  to  her  readers  what  an  eidolon 
is,  she  does  not  at  least  mark  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  ?  It 
is  too  bad  to  leave  it  to  mere  chance  whether  they  shall  say 
eidolon  or  eidolon.  However,  to  return  to  Egerton.  Had  he  made 
the  mistaking  of  marrying  such  an  eidolon,  "  he  would  long  ago 
have  let  her  slip  out  of  his  sympathetic  life,  leaving  her  to  fulfil 
her  apparent  destiny  as  the  queen  of  her  drawing-room  and  the 
centre  of  a  little  court  of  admiring  friends."'  But  Egerton,  though 
a  good  man,  was  not  an  earnest  philosopher.  Hartley  was  not 
satisfied  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  He  kept  continually 
probing  her  nature  in  his  untiring  endeavours  to  rind  its  higher 
springs.  He  could  do  but  little,  however.  The  soul  in  an  egg 
was  not  to  be  hatched  by  probings  after  higher  springs.  How- 
ever, he  produced  one  effect  on  his  unfortunate  wife.  The  faintest 
possible  perpendicular  furrow  might  now  and  then  be  seen  ap- 
pearing between  Elena's  eyebrows.  To  bring  her  clearly  before 
us  we  must  imagine  to  ourselves  a  golden  aureole,  below  which  a 
perpendicular  furrow  at  times  ran  down  between  brows  that  were 
either  dark  or  yellow,  while  beneath  them  were  blue  eyes  and 
dark  lashes.  If  we  add  the  soul  in  the  egg,  we  really  get  a  very 
clear  picture  of  this  positively  glorious  woman. 

Hartley  one  night,  when  again  standing  on  the  balcony,  told 
his  wife  that  he  believed  nothing  but  pain  would  change  her 
from  the 'ease  (sic)  and  laughter-loving  woman  that  she  was 
content  to  be  : — "  What  say  you,  Elena?  Will  you  come  forth 
nobly  at  the  call  of  pain  ? "  She,  with  really  a  good  deal  of 
justification — for  probing  and  egg-soul  hatching  when  too  long 
continued  must  become  very  wearisome — replied,  "  I  am  weary  of 
these  vain  words  of  yours,  Hartley.  How  can  you  make  me  other 
than  I  am?"  He  wandered  out  into  the  moonlight.  She,  more 
■wisely,  went  to  bed.  At  iirst  she  was  nervous  and  excited.  But 
her  equable  habit  came  to  her  rescue  and  she  slept  like  an  innocent 
infant.  She  started  up  thinking  she  heard  her  husband  call  her. 
When  she  awoke  in  the  morning  she  found  that  he  was 
absent.  Her  maid  entered.  "  Elena  saw  that  some  great  thing  had 
taken  place.  And  rushing  past*her,  by  a  strange  instinct,  she  flew 
through  the  passages  barefoot  as  she  was,  until  she  came  to  where 
lay  Hartley's  body— bruised,  injured,  and  liieless.''    How  he  was 


killed  we  are  not  told.  We  suspect  that  the  bulky,  though  inert, 
appearance  of  the  balcony  had  suddenly  developed  a  conscious 
spiritual  existence,  and  had  intentionally  broken,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dreamy  metaphysics  with  which  it  must  have  been 
dreadfully  bored.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Elena's  soul  began  to  tear 
its  bonds  asunder  in  its  agonized  desire  to  respond  to  the  dead 
lover's  call.  In  a  day  or  two  she  died — of  rupture  of  the  heart, 
it  was  said.  Egerton  now  had  to  spend  his  evenings  alone.  As 
he  smoked  his  pipe  by  his  solitary  fireside,  he  would  look  at  the 
capacious  arm-chair  that  stood  opposite  until  he  almost  persuaded 
himself  that  he  saw  a  shadowy  form  within  it.  At  last  the  night 
came  when  the  phantom-like  shadow  lurking  within  it  formed 
into  something  tangible.  From  out  the  shadow  in  the  depths  of  the 
capacious  arm-chair  there  came  a  familiar  smile.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  a  momentary  but  firm  grasp  came  upon  it.  Then 
an  "  audible  sound "  reached  him,  and  Hartley's  voice  told  him 
that  by  mutual  effort  they  had  conquered  the  cloudy  barrier 
of  matter.  He  then  gave  Egerton  a  long  account  of  every- 
thing that  bad  happened,  except  that  he  forgot  to  mention  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  He  said  that  he  had  become  aware  when 
on  earth  that  the  bond  which  had  united  him  and  his  wife  on  the 
physical  plane  must  be  snapped ;  but  how  this  was  to  be  done 
he  did  not  at  all  know.  lie  goes  on  to  describe  how,  when 
coming  in  the  spirit  to  find  his  friend,  he  had  first  found 
him  in  a  most  unpleasant  fog,  which  he  appeared  not  to 
notice.  Could,  we  would  ask,  the  fog  have  been  the  tobacco- 
smoke  from  Egerton's  solitary  pipe  ?  He  had,  however,  braved  its 
discomforts,  and  managed  at  last  to  communicate  with  him. 
Elena  all  this  time  had  been  visiting  dark  hell-spheres  and  journey- 
ing over  regions  of  ice-cold  existences.  But  she  was  no  longer  a 
child,  and  was  to  be  married  to  him  that  very  day.  To  the  wed- 
ding Egerton  was  invited.  He  sees  Elena,  but  he  could  not 
identify  her  with  the  Elena  he  had  known.  "  He  had  not  had  the 
power  to  perceive  the  germ-life  within  that  earthly  body,  which 
had  been  rather  hereditary  than  personally  evolved."  If  the  reader 
understands  what  our  author  here  means  to  say,  he  certainly  has 
the  advantage  over  us.  But  then  perhaps  our  soul  is  still  in  an 
egg,  and  wants  hatching.  On  the  chance  that  such  is  really  the 
case  we  shall  here  take  our  leave  of  our  author,  and  shall  not  follow 
her  into  the  dreamy  metaphysics  into  which  the  spirit  that  filled 
the  capacious  armchair  leads  his  friend  of  the  unpleasant  fog  and 
the  tobacco-pipe. 


COTTAGE  BUILDING.* 

NO  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  average  homes  of  the 
labouring  poor  can  be  otherwise  than  thankful  to  the  sanitary 
reformer  who  undertakes  the  task  of  showing,  in  a  "  ready-to- 
hand  "  guide,  how  crying  disgraces  to  landlords  may  be  abated. 
In  the  volume  before  us  we  are  glad  to  find  a  good  many  sug- 
gestive hints  in  the  right  direction,  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  our  "Sanitary  Reformer"  has  erred  in  some  matters.  He 
seems  to  be  too  tolerant  of  the  simplest  form  of  cottage,  the 
single-roomed  (see  chapter  iii.  sec.  i),  and  to  have  evinced  too 
much  cleverness  in  showing  how  it  may  be  made  endurable ;  and 
he  has  distracted,  by  indefinite  grouping  of  cottages  with  cottage- 
villas  or  villa-cottages,  and  by  discussing  fittings  and  conveniences 
that  are  clearly  only  applicable  to  the  latter,  the  singleness  of  aim 
which  would  make  such  a  treatise  specially  vfiluable.  A  "  ready-to- 
hand  "  guide  should  be,  above  all  things,  simple  and  lucid,  and 
eschew  fine  writing,  as  a  certain  pitfall,  landing  writer  and  reader  in 
the  mire  of  obscurity.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  fruits 
of  the  writer's  experience  and  research  had  been  limited  to  either 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  class  or  to  those  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  occupy  the  cottage  villa.  The  evils  of  superior  cottages 
are  apt  to  be  rather  sanitary  than  social  or  moral ;  and  they  are 
such  as  may  be  reformed  without  making  any  appeal  to  philan- 
thropy or  social  improvements.  But  it  may  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  "  Sanitary  lieformer "  gives  many  useful  hints.  Too 
much  room,  it  strikes  us,  is  wasted  at  the  beginning  in  impress- 
ing on  the  architect  the  duty  incumbent  on  him  of  making  his 
client  alive  to  the  nature,  dimensions,  and  details  of  his  plan  ;  and 
too  much  in  tall  talk  about  what  the  idea  "cottage "  calls  up. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  chapter  in  the  volume,  especially 
in  its  earlier  stages,  is  that  which  discusses  classification  of  plans, 
beginning  with  the  worst  arrangement  of  agricultural  cottages — i.e. 
those  with  a  single  room  to  house  father,  mother,  child  or  children, 
and, maybe,  a  lodger  besides.  Ourauthor  seeks,  however,  to  showhow 
this  may  be  improved,  and  if  he  has  to  deal  with  its  occupancy  by  a 
single  man  or  woman  or  an  old  couple,  it  is  obvious  that  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  by  handy  cupboards,  shelves,  and  a  device  which  he  is 
never  tired  of  recommending — a  fall-down  table.  This  is  nothing 
else  than  the  hinged  dresser,  or  ironing  board,  which,  when  not 
needed,  folds  alongside  of  the  wall,  or  below  the  window  sill: 
only  we  hope  its  hinges  are  better  oiled  than  those  of  the 
writer's  sentence  introducing  it  in  p.  21,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 
"  While  places  for  putting  things  away  into,  out  of  sight — which 
is  good,  as  far  as  the  various  odds  and  ends  of  a  cottage  are  con- 
cerned, but  out  of  dust  and  too  often  smoke,  which  is  better — the 
one-roomed  cottage  may  be  still  more  improved  by  giving  to  it  con- 
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veniences  in  which  things  may  be  placed  at  meal  and  washing-up 
times."  One  could  scarcely  point  to  a  more  pointed  illustration 
of  the  "  noininativus  pendens.*'  Passing  over  digressions  con- 
cerning the  British  labourer's  objection  to  washing-day,  and 
resort  to  the  public-house  bar-parlour  in  the  event  of  it,  we 
find  that  the  writer  shows  cleverly  how  to  improve  the  single- 
room  type  of  cottage  by  throwing  out  an  offset  in  its  rear 
beyond  the  living  room,  as  in  fig.  3;  or,  as  in  fig.  4,  giving 
at  the  back  of  the  original  room  a  bedroom,  bed-closet,  pantry, 
coal  and  wood-house,  so  to  speak,  en  suite;  or,  again,  as  in 
fig.  6,  pp.  27-8,  giving  two  bed-rooms,  approached  independently 
of  each  other,  from  the  entrance  passage  leading  to  the  living- 
room,  in  this  case  placed  at  the  back.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  with 
such  resorts  we  cease  to  contemplate  the  bete  noire  of  cottage 
architecture,  a  single-roomed  cottage,  as  also  if  we  give  place  to 
what  is  here  much  recommended,  the  use  of  cheap  lean-to's,  roofed 
with  boards  and  felt  for  various  offices.  Obviously,  however,  for 
health,  cheapness,  and  economy  of  roof  and  ground  space,  the  two- 
storied  cottage  deserves  the  preference,  consigning  as  it  does  all 
the  bed-rooms  to  the  second  floor,  unless,  indeed,  in  cases  of  illness 
or  infirmity.  The  question  of  independent  entrances  to  each  bed- 
room is  indeed  of  vital  importance,  and  can  hardly  be  met  without 
a  special  passage,  which  may  be  got  by  some  contrivance  and 
sacrifice  of  convenience,  and  which  will  repay  the  trouble, 
unless  indeed  the  case  is  one  of  parents  and  young  children,  where 
the  entrance  to  one  sleeping-room  may  be  through  the  other.  So 
far,  indeed,  our  reformer's  improved  cottages  seem  to  deserve  the 
description  and  category  of  "  expensive  expansion,"  and  it  may  be 
better  in  most  cases  to  ignore,  as  regards  new  structures,  even  the 
most  elastic  single-story  type,  giving  preference  to  plans  which, 
besides  lifting-  the  bed-rooms  out  of  the  damp  of  a  ground  floor, 
cover  with  the  same  area  of  roof  a  double  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion. Mr.  Strickland's  plan,  which  won  the  prize  of  the  York- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  and  which  gives  three  bed-rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  and  the  pro.vime  acccssit  drawings  of  Mr.  Ilines  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Cardiff,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee,  which  give  a  considerable  amount  of  bed-room  ac- 
commodation, are  justly  noticed  in  pp.  36-7  as  vast  improvements 
on  previous  types  of  labourers'  cottages.  An  interesting  section 
discusses  the  cottages  for  workpeople  in  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts.  Omitting  from  consideration  the  rookeries,  sub-lettings, 
lodgings,  and  hovels  where  the  very  poor  of  our  town  dregs 
are  housed,  in  a  town  cottage,  ever  so  low-rented,  people  ex- 
pect a  cellar  floor  under  the  living  floor,  which  usually  has  its 
two  rooms.  The  experience  of  the  author  seems  to  be  derived  a 
good  deal  from  the  contemplation  of  these,  and  it  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  he  counsels  with  considerable  urgency  the  importance 
of  liberal  dimensions,  and  the  gain  of  even  six  inches  of  length  and 
breadth  space  to  passages  and  staircases,  and  still  more  to  living 
and  sleeping  rooms.  The  minimum  size  of  the  latter  he  would 
fix  at  twelve  feet  by  ten,  and  this  he  would  term  only  a  bed- 
closet.  A  too  small  bed-room  may  be  enlarged  by  throwing  out  a 
projection  from  the  wall  supported  on  beams  to  hold  a  chest  of 
drawers  with  a  washstand  top  ;  and  a  handy  working-man  or  a 
managing  housewife  may  institute  divers  conveniences  which  will 
tend  to  enhance  space  and  provide  room  by  giving  to  everything 
its  proper  place.  There  is  no  better  credential  to  the  talents  of  a 
bor.n  landscape  gardener  than  evidences  of  his  capacity  for  so  ex- 
ternally decorating  a  so-called  "  tea-box  "  or  square  cottage  with 
ivies,  evergreens,  and  perennials,  as  to  make  it  attractive  and 
charming  ;  and  the  same  talents  bestowed  on  internal  arrangement 
bespeak  kindred  gifts  of  adaptive  power  which  cannot  be  valued 
too  highly. 

This  little  work,  however,  contains  no  less  valuable  hints  on 
the  choice  of  a  site  and  of  an  aspect,  which  last  should  not  be 
due  north,  and  may  for  the  maximum  of  sunny  hours  be,  best  of 
all,  S.E.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  expended  on  the  choice  of  a 
soil — gravelly  and  self-draining,  and  admitting  for  all  its  necessary 
drainage  a  good  outfall.  Excellent  warnings  are  given  in  pp.  65-6 
against  the  choice  of  a  made  soil  or  rubbish  site,  such  as  is  too 
often  a  trap  of  endless  disappointment  and  vexation  to  the  sub- 
urban cottage-builder.  Such  a  soil  is  apt  to  be  composed  of  an 
"  omnium  gatherum,"  generative  of  foul  smells  and  air-contami- 
nating gases,  shot  down  on  the  ground  surface  to  raise  its  level, 
without  care  having  been  taken  to  empty  the  holes  and  stagnant 
pools,  which  are  no  better  than  a  mass  of  sewage.  As  the  organic 
substances  in  the  body  of  the  soil  decay,  a  settlement  downwards 
results.  A  report  of  the  London  Corporation  on  "  made  sites  " 
some  few  years  ago  was  sufficiently  alarming,  but  the  subsequent 
disclosures  of  medical  officers  in  our  larger  towns  have  still  more 
clearly  pointed  out  the  sanitary  evils  of  such  building  upon  per- 
nicious quicksands. 

A  prime  security  for  dryness  in  the  cottage  is,  where  possible, 
its  thorough  cellarage,  which  is  unspeakably  valuable  for  storage 
also.  It  conduces  also  to  keep  dry-rot  from  the  timbers  and  fungi 
from  the  walls.  Air-bricks  and  ventilators  assist  also  the  free 
circulation  of  subterranean  air,  and  cellar  walls  should  be  backed 
with  concrete,  or  at  all  events  clinkers,  the  floors  being  of  the 
same.  The  excavation  for  a  cellar  should,  after  allowing  seven 
feet  or  seven  feet  six  inches  for  head  room,  be  such  that  three  steps 
should  be  required  to  enter  the  house,  as,  by  raising  the  floors 
of  the  living  rooms  above  the  ground  level,  you  keep  them  dry, 
and  so  reap  the  benelit  of  your  steps.  This  is  still  more  urgent 
where  there  is  no  cellar,  in  which  case  the  soil  should  be  excavated 
fifteen  inches  and  partially  tilled  with  concrete,  broken  brick,  and 
other  non-absorbents,  creating  a  dry  surface  under  the  floor  and 


a  clear,  well-ventilated  air-passage.  Most  readers  have  more  or 
less  experience  of  the  nuisance  of  walls  which  are  not  rendered 
dampproof  by  the  expedients  of  a  course  of  slate,  a  layer  of  coal- 
tar,  or  thin  sheet-lead  a  little  above  the  ground  level,  to  keep  the 
damp  from  rising.  And  the  hints  here  given  as  to  intercepting 
damp  rising  vertically  or  preventing  its  horizontal  invasion  by  build- 
ing walls  and  binding  them  with  cross  bricks  set  inwards,  as 
non-conductors  of  rain  and  damp,  should  be  of  service  to  the 
many  in  all  classes  whose  lives  are  a  prey  to  rheumatism.  Often, 
says  the  author,  defective  painting  is  the  cause  of  damp,  and 
not  unfrequently,  as  we  have  often  observed  in  Radnorshire, 
the  weather  side  of  a  house  is  covered  with  slates  or  coal  tar  or 
concrete  cement  to  keep  it  dry.  The  last  is  most  effective  when 
really  good ;  but  you  must  "  first  catch  your  hare,"  and  our  ex- 
perience leads  us  more  and  more  to  endorse  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
sound  observation  that  a  good  outer  coat  of  ivy  is  the  best  thing 
to  keep  out  damp  and  wet  to  the  west.  (Book  on  Building,  p.  72.) 

Subsequent  chapters  go  to  the  root  of  the  drainage,  sewage,  and 
cesspool  questions,  with  much  shrewdness  of  insight  into  the  dangers 
of  unequal  settlement  of  tubes  and  into  trapping  and  ventilating 
of  drains.  The  only  hindrance  to  our  gathering  much  useful 
practical  information  as  to  such  common  things  as  the  water- 
supply  of  cottages,  the  ventilation  of  rooms  in  connexion  with 
wall  construction,  and  with  chimney  flues  and  their  draught, 
and  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends  in  planning — e.g.  the  hanging  of 
doors,  right  windows  in  the  right  places,  dust  draughts,  ash  grids, 
kitcheners,  and  open  grates — consists  in  the  author's  tendency  to 
Jose  himself  in  confused  sentences,  and  to  forget  occasionally,  as 
in  his  "  hints  from  Continental  fenestration,"  and  his  suggestions 
for  warming  the  entrance  passage  or  entrance  hall,  the  exact  scope 
of  a  "  ready-to-hand  "  guide  to  cottage  building,  and  the  simple 
duties  of  a  "  sanitary  reformer  "  to  the  mass  of  his  clients. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  history  of  Servia  (1)  must  possess  a  special  attraction  for 
the  most  venerable  of  living  European  historians,  since  he  has 
returned  to  it  again  and  again  until  the, memoir  originally  published 
in  1829  has  grown  into  a  substantial  volume,  representing  work  per- 
formed at  intervals  during  half  a  century  of  an  indefatigable  life.  In 
that  year  the  critical  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  with  the 
accidental  stimulus  of  personal  acquaintance  with  some  eminent 
Servians,  induced  Herr  von  Rauke  to  compose  a  memoir  on  the  slow 
national  upheaval  which  was  gradually  restoring  independence  to 
Servia.  This  included  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Servian  history, 
and  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Turkish  rule.  At  this 
period  the  old  Prince  Milosch  was  still  governor  of  the  country. 
Events  advanced,  and  in  1S44  Ranke,  returning  to  his  subject, 
was  able  to  add  the  record  of  two  revolutions — that  of  1838,  which 
replaced  Milosch  by  his  son  Michael  Obrenowitsch,  and  that  of 
1842,  which  overthrew  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Milosch's 
ancient  adversary,  the  national  hero,  Kara  ,  George.  Another 
memoir  on  the  Bosnian  disturbances  between  1820  and  1832,  and 
yet  another  on  the  Egyptian  question  of  1839-41,  were  added  to 
the  book.  The  whole  appeared  in  1847  in  an  English  translation 
by  Mrs.  Kerr,  and  has  become  a  standard  authority.  The  work 
is  now  extended,  though  perhaps  not  even  yet  finally  completed,  by 
an  addition  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  murder  of  Michael 
Obrenowitsch,  the  predecessor  of  the  reigning  Prince.  This  addi- 
tion includes  some  of  the  most  important  episodes  of  Servian  his- 
tory— the  restoration  of  Milosch,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish 
garrison  from  Belgrade,  and  the  assassination  of  Prince  Michael — 
a  crime  of  which  Ranke  acquits  his  competitor,  Alexander  Kara- 
georgewitsch.  These  incidents  mark  the  ultimate  emancipation  of 
Servia  from  dependence  upon  Turkey,  and  its  entrance  upon  the 
career  of  an  independent  State.  Recent  events  have  not  exhibited 
the  Servian  national  character  in  an  advantageous  light,  and  many 
readers  will  find  a  difficulty  in  fully  responding  to  the  sympathy 
which  tinges  the  generally  dry  and  critical  historian's  page  with 
unwonted  warmth.  From  the  more  practical  point  of  view  of  the 
general  interest  of  Europe,  however,  his  aspirations  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Servia  will  be  echoed  with  the  hope  that  she  may 
for  the  future  prefer  the  part  of  an  Eastern  Belgium  to  that  of  an 
Eastern  Piedmont. 

An  account  of  the  Crusades  from  the  Saracen  point  of  view 
cannot  but  be  interesting,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  it  will  be  made  by  the  series  of  translations  from 
Mussulman  historians  commenced  by  Dr.  Goergens  and  Dr. 
Rohricht(2).  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Saladin,  and  principally  consists  of  extracts  from  the  "Two 
Gardens"  of  Abu  Sama,  "the  phreuix  of  his  time."  Abu  Sama, 
who  was  born  in  1203,  undertook  in  this  work  to  relate  the  lives 
of  the  great  Sultans  Noureddin  and  Saladin,  as  an  admonition  to 
the  degenerate  princes  of  his  own  time.  He  was  consequently  not 
an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  he  describes,  but  was  indetatig- 
able  in  collecting  oral  information,  and  in  consulting  contemporary 
historians,  whose  works  he  has  frequently  incorporated  with  hi* 

(1)  Serbien  und  die  Tiirkei  im  neunzthnter  Jahrhundert.  Von  Leopold 
von  Ranko.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Hurablot  London :  Williams  & 
Norgato. 

(2)  Arablschc  Quellenbeitrage  sur  Geschickte  der  Krcuzziige.  Uebeisetzt 
und  brr.uisgegeben  von  Dr.  E.  P.  Goergens  unter  Mltwirkung  von 
R.  ROhricht.  Bd.  1.  Zur  Geschichte  i>alnh  ad-din's.  Rerliu :  W'kd- 
manu.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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own.    The  latter  is  praised  by  Quatremere  de  Quiucy  as  a  judici-  | 
ous  compilation,  embodying  many  passages  from  valuable  works 
not  otherwise  accessible,  especially  letters  and  other  oilicial  docu- 
ments.   The  spirit  of  the  Saracen  author,  when  speaking  of  the 
Christiana,  is  less  fanatical  than  theirs,  though  he  occasionally 
accompanies  the  name  of  some  emiuent  crusading  leader  with  a  j 
pious  malediction.    He  writes  almost  exactly  as  a  Mahometan  | 
author  would  do  at  the  present  day.    Nothing  more  forcibly  [ 
illustrates  the  comparatively  enormous  progress  of  the  Christian 
world. 

The  contributions  to  Anglo-Norman  history  published  by  F. 
Liebermann  (3)  chietly  consist  of  monastic  chronicles  hitherto 
unpublished,  of  which  the  editor  prints  no  fewer  than  fourteen, 
ranging  from  925  to  1260.  They  are  excessively  meagre,  but 
present  points  of  interest,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  last  entry  in 
the  An^lo-Saxon  language  is  dated  1130.  They  are  followed  by 
records  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Anselm,  detailed 
with  great  prolixity  in  an  atrocious  style,  but  not  wholly  unin- 
teresting. It  is  remarkable  to  lind  an  English  monk  writing 
"  Omnia  Roinre  venalia  "  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
whom  he  calls  "William  Longsword,  a  designation  not  elsewhere 
met  with. 

Lothaire  of  Supplinburg  (4)  was  Emperor  from  1125  to 
1 1 37,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  last  Saxon  prince  who  attained 
the  Imperial  dignity.  Coming  immediately  after  two  sove- 
reigns so  inimical  to  the  Court  of  Rome  as  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.",  he  challenges  the  attention  of  the  historian  by  his 
entire  reversal  of  their  policy.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  gained  him  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical annalists  of  his  times,  of  which  he  was  not  wholly  un- 
deserving, being  not  only  devout,  but  just  and  brave,  and  a  fairly 
capable  ruler.  Though  involved  in  much  unprofitable  domestic 
strife,  he  enlarged  the  Empire  at  the  expense  of  the  pagan 
Slavonians,  and  made  a  successful  expedition  into  Italy  in  support 
of  Pope  Innocent  II.,  on  his  return  from  which  be  died.  His 
history  is  written  by  Herr  Bernhardi  with  fatiguing  minuteness, 
but  with  thoroughness  and  impartiality.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  it  is  the  contest  between  Pope  Innocent  II.  and  his  com- 
petitor Anacletus.  The  antipope  appears  to  have  had  tho  better 
title  of  the  two. 

The  principal  interest  of  Count  von  Moltke's  notes  of  travel  (5) 
no  doubt  arises  from  their  authorship.  It  is  agreeable  to  encounter 
so  consummate  a  master  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  character  of  a 
'literary  amateur,  and  no  less  gratifying  to  reeog-nize  the  same 
qualities  of  simplicity,  directness,  and  good  sense  that  have 
characterized  his  campaigns.  Of  the  three  little  essays  here 
collected,  the  first  alone,  the  unfinished  memoir  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  puts  forward  any  lite- 
rary pretensions.  It  manifests  historical  research,  as  well  as 
the  observation  of  a  geologist  and  engineer.  Tho  narrative  of  the 
writer's  mission  to  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  has  already  been 
noticed  by  us,  and  there  only  remains  the  little  sketch  of  a 
visit  to  Spain  in  1846,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Isabella.  It  is  very  slight,  but  conveys  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
Oriental  beauty  of  Seville,  and  of  the  dreariness  and  flatness  of 
Audalusian  scenery  as  viewed  from  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
high  road.  Other  districts  of  the  province  would  have  better 
corresponded  to  the  anticipations  of  the  traveller.  Count  von 
Moltke  speaks  with  much  respect  of  the  Spanish  character,  and 
surprises  us  by  the  assertion  that  he  was  never  importuned  by  a 
beggar  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Peninsula. 

Friedrich  von  Hellwald's  literary  abilities  and  scientific  attain- 
ments qualify  him  to  write  the  history  of  Arctic  discovery  (6), 
which  we  learn  with  some  surprise  has  hitherto  been  a  desidera- 
tum in  German  literature.  The  work  is  strictly  popular  in  charac- 
ter, and,  to  judge  by  the  first  part,  promises  to  be  adequate  and 
attractive. 

Dr.  Mehlis  (7),  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  a  standard  work  on 
Slavonian  prehistoric  antiquities,  has  thrown  the  results  of  his 
German  archfeological  researches  into  a  series  of  imaginative  re- 
storations of  ancient  German  life,  less  entertaining,  as  well  as  less 
instructive,  than  unadulterated  archaeology. 

Dr.  sickel  (8)  begins  his  history  of  the  German  Constitution  in 
the  first  century  B.C.,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  gone  further  back 
still  if  he  could  have  found  materials.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  a 
smile  at  the  extreme  gravity  with  which  the  subject  is  treated, 
and  the  constant  recurrence  of  terms  proper  to  an  .advanced  stage 
of  political  organization.  Yet  Dr.  Sickel  is  substantially  right. 
The  germ  of  modern  institutions  existed  among  the  warriors  of 
M.trnboduus  ;  and  his  insistance  upon  this  fact,  or  rather  his 
assumption  of  it  as  self-evident,  is  useful  as  a  testimony  to  the  con- 

(3)  Ungedruchte  angln-nnrmanischc.  Gescliiclitsquellen.  Herausgegeben 
von  F.  Liebermann.  Strassburg :  K.  Trilbner.  Loudon :  Williams  & 
.Norgate. 

(4)  iMkar  von  Supplinhurg.  Von  W.  Bernhardt.  Leipzig  :  Duncker 
&  ilumblot.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Wandtrbuch.  Handschriftliche  Aufzeichnungen  aus  dem  Reisctage- 
bucli.  Von  H.  Graf  Moltke.  .Berlin :  JfaeteL  London  :  Williams  & 
Xorgate. 

(6)  Im  ewigen  Eis  :  Geschichtc  der  Xordpnl-Fidirten  von  den  iiltesten 
7.'  iten  bis  anf  die  Gegenwart.  Von  F.  von  llelhvald.  Lief.  z.  Stuttgart : 
Cotta.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Bilder  aus  Deutschlands  Vorzcit.  Von  Dr.  C.  ilehlis.  Jena: 
Coscenoble.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(8)  Gesehichte  der  deuUchtn  Staatsverfassung  bis  zur  Begriindung  des 
conslituuonellen  Staats.  Von  Dr.  VV.  Sickel.  Abth.  I.  Halle  :  Bdch- 
handldDg  des  Waisenhauses.    London  :  Xutt. 


tinuity  of  history.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  three  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  concludes  with  the  establishment  of  absolute 
monarchy  under  the  Merovingian  kings. 

Dr.  von  Brinz  (9)  says  all  that  ought  to  be  said  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  the  illustrious  jurist  Savigny. 

Dr.  von  lloltzendorli'  (10)  devotes  a  brief  but  important  essay  to 
an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  public  opinion,  aud  its  legitimate 
value  as  an  element  and  a  test  of  public  policy.  Admitting  its  om- 
nipotence when  really  honest  and  well-informed,  he  draws  attention 
forcibly  to  the  numerous  ways  in  which  it  may  be  misrepresented 
or  misled,  especially  by  an  unscrupulous  party  press.  It  is,  in  his 
opinion,  useless  and  dangerous  for  Governments  to  combat  the 
abuses  of  the  press  by  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  printing,  and 
the  evils  of  an  official  press  are  greater  still.  The  true  remedy  is 
a  sound  popular  education,  embracing  the  elements  of  political  and 
historical  knowledge. 

Dr.  Ptieiderer's  lectures  on  religious  harmony  among  Protes- 
tants 1)  are  also  inspired  by  the  thought  that  many  of  the  evils 
of  the  time  arise  from  misunderstandings.  He  represents  the 
liberal  party  in  the  German  Protestant  Church,  and  labours  to  con- 
vince men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  of  the  claim  of  the  German 
Church  to  rank  as  a  national  institution. 

Professor  Friedrich  (12),  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Old 
Catholics,  follows  Protestant  controversialists  in  striking  at  the 
root  of  Papal  claims  to  infallibility  by  invalidating  the  alleged 
primacy  of  Peter.  His  principal  points  are  that  James  and  not 
Peter  appears  to  have  exercised  a  quasi-primacy  in  the  Apostolic 
age ;  that  nothing  is  heard  of  Papal  pretensions  until  the  con- 
troversy excited  by  the  pseudo-Clementine  "  Recognitions "  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  ;  and  that  a  century  later 
these  pretensions  are  emphatically  rejected  by  no  less  emiuent  an 
authority  than  St.  Cyprian. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Galli's  (13)  treatise  on  the  ecclesiastical 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  sixteenth 
century  for  offences  against  orthodoxy  or  morality  is  not  so  much 
to  enumerate  particular  instances  as  to  inquire  into  the  general 
principles  by  which,  their  legislation  was  guided.  Both  Luther 
and  Calvin  began  with  the  most  liberal  views  on  the  solely  spiri- 
tual nature  of  the  Church's  province  and  jurisdiction  ;  and  both, 
confronted  by  practical  difficulties,  relapsed  into  oppression  and 
persecution.  The  methods  in  which  they  respectively  met  tho 
problem,  however,  were  diametrically  opposite.  Luther  for  all 
disciplinary  purposes  merged  the  Church  in  the  State,  and  en- 
trusted the  whole  business  of  detecting  and  punishing  heresy  and 
immorality  to  the  civil  magistrate.  Calvin's  Church  absorbed  the 
State  and  usurped  nearly  all  its  functions.  The  latter  was 
by  far  the  more  oppressive,  as  the  histories  of  Scotland  and 
Geneva  sufficiently  attest ;  but  being  at  the  same  time  the  more 
difficult  to  maintain,  and  being  founded  upon  a  more  logical  con- 
ception and  aiming  at  a  higher  ideal  than  the  Lutheran,  it  has, 
Dr.  Galli  thinks,  proved  in  the  long  run  more  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  civilization. 

Herr  Wolfgang  Helbig  (14),  known  as  an  authority  on  ancient 
art,  has  written  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  Italian  terrcmare  or  pile  villages,  the  remains  of  which  are 
numerous  in  Lombardy  and  the  Emilia,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
discovered  in  Southern  Italy.  They  are  ascribed  by  Herr  Helbig 
to  the  Italiots,  a  people  supposed  by  him  to  have  immigrated  from 
the  North  at  some  undefined  period  between  the  arrival  of  the 
Ligurians  and  of  the  Etruscans,  and  to  have  been  substantially  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Hellenic  occupants  of  Greece.  The  degree  of 
civilization  attained  by  them  seems  to  have  been  much  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  ;  but  the  unit  of  their 
social  organization  was  the  family  rather  than  the  individual,  as  in 
Germany,  and  they  were  in  a  much  greater  degree  an  agricultural 
people.  They  would  be  assigned  to  the  Bronze  period,  weapons 
and  implements  of  that  metal  occurring  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  occupation ;  the  use  of  stone,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  general.  No  objects  of  gold  or  silver  are  found,  nor  any 
images  of  deities.  If  these  villages  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
"  Umbrian  towns"  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Etruscans, 
they  must  be  older  than  the  immigration  of  the  latter  people, 
about  1000  B.C.,  or  even  some  centuries  earlier,  if  the  mention  of 
Tyrrhenians  on  Egyptian  monuments  were  well  established. 

The  writings  of  Eitelberger  von  Edelberg(i5)  on  the  fine  arts 
form  a  collection  of  considerable  value  for  the  modern  history  of 
art  in  Austria.  The  first  volume  is  principally  devoted  to  retro- 
spective surveys  of  tho  progress  of  various  styles  of  painting  at 
Vienna,  and  biographies  of  eminent  artists.  The  most  interesting 
among  these  latter  are  the  sculptors  Gasser  and  the  medallist  and 

(9)  Fcstrede  zu  F.  K.  von  Savigm/s  hnndertjahrigem  Geburtstage.  Von 
Dr.  A.  von  Brinz.    Miinclien  :  Kieger.    London  :  Trilbner  &  Co. 

(10)  IVeicn  und  fV'erili  dcr  offenttichen  Meiiiung.  Von  F.  von  Iloltzen- 
dorrf.    Munchen  :  Kieger.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(n)  Zur  religiosen  Verstandigung.  Populiirc  thedlogische  Vortruge.  Von 
Dr.  Otto  Pileiderer.  .  Berlin :  Haack.    London  :  Williams  Sc  Norgate. 

(12)  Zur  iiltesten  Geschichte  des  Primates  in  dcrKirche.  Von  J.  Friedrich. 
Bonn:  Neusser.   London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Die  Luther  ischcn  und  Calvinischen  Kirclienstrafen  gcgen  Laien  im 
Reformations-'Zeitalter.  Von  Gottfried  Galli.  Breslau  :  Koebuer.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(T4)  Die  ltaliher  in  der  Pocbcne.  :  Beitriige  zur  Kultur-  und  KunsU 
geschicliie.  Von  Wolfgang  Helbig.  Leipzig:  Breitkopf  Sc  HarUl. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Gtsammdte  kunsthistorische  Schriflen.  Von  R.  Eitelberger  von 
Edelberg.    2  Bde.    Wieu  :  Braumuller.  'London :  Williams  Sc  Norcate. 
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connoisseur  Boehin,  the  father  of  the  artist  whose  statue  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  gained  him  so  honourable  a  reputation  in  England. 
Another  highly  interesting  essay  treats  of  the  votive  church 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Ferstel  upon  the  spot  where  the 
Emperor's  life  was  attempted  in  1853,  recently  completed  after 
twenty  years'  labour,  and  declared  by  the  writer  to  be  the  finest 
modern  example  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  The  most 
important  articles  in  the  second  volume  relate  to  the  Austrian 
Industrial  Museum — the  South  Kensington  of  Vienna — in  the 
foundation  of  which  Herr  von  Edelberg  himself  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent,  and  its  affiliated  institutions.  According  to  Herr 
von  Edelberg  this  foundation  has  come  but  just  in  time  to  arrest 
the  decay  of  artistic  taste  in  the  Empire,  and  his  account  of  the 
industrial  condition  of  Germany  from  this  point  of  view  is  any- 
thing but  flattering. 

John,  the  late  King  of  Saxony,  although  an  excellent  sovereign, 
will  probably  be  mainly  remembered  by  his  translation  of  Dante, 
published  under  the  name  of  Philalethes  (16).  An  inferior  version 
would  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable  under  the  circumstances  ; 
but  King  John's  can  dispense  with  the  indulgence  which  might 
not  unreasonably  have  been  claimed  in  its  behalf.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  have  sacrificed  the  original  metre — a 
liberty  scarcely  excusable  in  a  translator  with  the  copious  resources 
of  the  German  language  at  his  disposal.  The  present  biography 
deals  with  King  John  solely  in  the  character  of  an  amateur  of 
Dante;  from  the  day,  in  1 821,  when  he  bought  his  first  copy  of  the 
Divine  Cometh/  at  a  bookstall  in  Pavia  in  1821,  till  the  day,  in 
1873,  when  the  mask  of  his  countenance,  taken  after  his  decease 
and  here  engraved  as  a  frontispiece,  showed  his  striking  personal 
resemblance  to  the  poet.  Appreciative  letters  from  Humboldt  and 
"Varnhagen  von  Ense  are  quoted,  but  the  large  number  of  copies 
circulated  is  a  more  genuine  test  of  the  substantial  merit  of  the 
monarch's  labours. 

The  late  Heinrich  von  Muhler's  (17)  poems  reverse  Shakspeare's 
saying ;  their  prosperity  lies  not  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  them, 
but  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.  They  possess  grace,  ease,  and 
genuine  unforced  gaiety,  but  are  principally  piquant  as  juvenile 
compositions  of  the  austerest  and  most  bigoted  of  Prussian  Ministers 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Though  published  in  1S42,  they  had 
been  utterly  forgotten,  and  their  disinterment  a  few  years  ago 
occasioned  great  amusement  at  Herr  von  Muhler's  expense.  The 
present  edition  having  undergone  the  author's  revision,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  although  we  are  not  expressly  informed,  that  some  of 
his  levities  may  have  disappeared,  while  the  poems  on  more  serious 
themes  now  added  are  neither  equal  in  merit  nor  in  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  the  collection. 

The  most  noticeable  article  in  the  Rundschau  (18)  is  an  elaborate 
and  even  verbose  review  of  the  Danish  national  character  by  a 
Dane,  M.  Raasloff,  a  retired  Minister  of  State.  The  writer  cannot 
be  accused  of  excessive  partiality  towards  his  countrymen,  whose 
principal  defect,  a  seemingly  contradictory  mixture  of  apathy  with 
instability,  he  traces  to  the  prevalence  of  a  sanguineo-lymphatic 
temperament  among  them.  The  special  mission  of  Denmark,  he 
thinks,  is  to  mediate  between  the  German  and  the  Scandinavian 
mind,  and  a  good  understanding  with  Germany  is  vitally 
necessary  to  her.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  havoc  wrought  in 
the  language  by  archaists  and  spelling  reformers.  A  review  of  the 
present  political  situation  in  Germany  indicates,  without  precisely 
expressing,  the  dismay  of  the  Liberal  party  in  finding  itself  at 
variance  with  Prince  Bismarck.  An  essay  on  the  employment  of 
classical  metres  in  the  German  language  traces  the  cultivation  of 
antique  form  from  its  first  feeble  beginnings  to  the  consummate 
perfection  it  received  at  the  hands  of  Platen.  It  is  singular  that 
the  feeling  for  the  majestic  and  intricate  harmony  of  which  simple 
blank  verse  is  capable  has  received  no  corresponding  development 
in  Germany.  Even  such  a  critic  as  Lessing  thought  that  Paradise 
Lost  ought  to  have  been  written  in  hexameters.  The  Italian  nove- 
lette contributed  by  Paul  Heyse  is  in  his  best  style,  and  there  is 
decided  vigour  in  a  group  of  short  poems  from  the  pen  of  Gott- 
fried Keller. 

The  Russian  Review  (19)  is  chiefly  occupied  by  statistical  papers. 
Of  the  remaining  contents  the  most  interesting  are  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  recent  scientific  expedition  to  Ferghana,  and  a 
notice  of  Prince  Radziwill's  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


(16)  Philalethes: 
Dresden :  Baensch. 


K'dnig  Jnhann  von  Sachsen. 
Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norffate. 


Von  J.  Petzholdt. 


(17)  Gedichte.  Von  Heinrich  von  Miihler.  Zweite  Auflage.  Jena : 
Costenoble,    Loudon :  Kolckmann. 

(18)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  5,  lift.  12.    Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  TrUbner. 

(19)  Russische  Revue :  3Ionatsschrift  fur  die  Kunde  Russlands.  ITeraus- 
gegeben  von  C.  Rottger.  Jahrg.  8,  Hit.  7.  St.  Petersburg:  Schmitzdorff. 
London  :  Siegle. 
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D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR2ETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN* 
SERPENT, *'  each  :i:i  I'v  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  sc. 
at  the  DOR C  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

T  IBRARY  ASSOCIATION  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.— 

The  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  Manchester, on 
Tuesday.  September  2:s,  to  Thursday,  September  25.  Annual  Subscription,  10s.  6d.  Associate- 
ship,  entitling  to  attend  the  Manchester  Meeting,  5s.   Further  particulars  may  be  had  from 
H.  R.  TEDDER,  Athennum  Club.  Pall  Mall  1  I/on.  Sees,  of 
E.  C  THOMAS,  13  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn  /  Association. 
Or  from 

C.  W.  SUTTOJN.  Free  Library,  Manchester  I         Hon.  Sees,  to 
G.  L.  CAMPBELL.  Wigan  i  Manchester  Committee. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.— In  connexion  with  the  Man- 
chester Meeting,  September  23  to  25,  there  will  be  an  EXHIBITION  of  LIBRARY 
APPLIANCES.  CATAI.tlCUES.  RI  BLIOG  R  AP1IIES,  BINDING,  Sc.  Applications  to 
be  made  to  the  Local  Secretaries,  Free  Library.  Manchester.  

rfHE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLE<;K. 

Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION,  1879 — 80,  will  Commence  on  Wednesday,  October  I.  lsry. 

Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  Value  XGO  and  £10,  will  be  orlered  for  Competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.   Entries  on  or  before  September  SO. 

I  ce  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  m 
three  instalments. 

All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Aplxiintments  are  free. 

The  Resident   \  ppointin.  M-   i-M  "1  V\\r  1  lun-c- Pby sieianc ic--.  1  ..»ir  Hon-C-Mlrgeoncies. 

One  Accoucbciiiship  :  also  'two  Dressershi ps  and  Two  Maternity  Assn.timu.hips. 
The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 

M-tr-"°'i--  NORMAN  CIIEEVERS,  Principal. 

PAPSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  lor  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 
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niTY  and  GUILDS  of    LONDON  INSTITUTE  for  the 

\DV  YXCFMKNT  of  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  -  COWPER  STREET 
SCHOOLS'  TECHNICAL  CLASSF.S.  ,  .    ,  ,. 

I  FCTl'RERS  arc  UEt{l'll;KI)  lor  the  C'Ia---c<  in  Tcchn.cal  Chemistry  and  Technical  1  11} - 
sics  established  in  the  Middle-Class  Schools,  Cow|ier  Street.  Finslmry,  by  the  City  imdC.uilds 
Institute.  Two  Lecturers  will  be  appointed.  One  in  each  Department.  Each  Lecturer  will  he 
required  to  deliver  Six  Courses,  of  Twelve  Lectures  each,  during  the  year,  the  tirst  Course  to 
commence  in  October  next.  The  Lectures  must  deal  with  the  Applications  ot  Science  to  the 
Vrts  and  Manufactures,  and  must  be  of  a  character  suitable  to  Artisans  and  Apprentices. 
Candidates  should  send  in  their  applications  by  the  27th  instant,  accompanied  by  lotiniiiiuuls 
and  a  General  Svllahus  of  the  Lectures  thev  would  be  prepared  to  deliver,  and  a  statement  ol 
their  terms,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  Drapers'  Hall,  E.C.  

ROYAL       SCHOOL       of  MINES. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
During  the  Twenty-ninth  Session.  1879-80.  which  will  commence  on  October  1.  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  givcu  : 

1.  CA<->«i'.sf/-v-BvE.Frankland.  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  J/<<<i/h.iw-Uy  John  Percy.. M.D..F.R.S. 

3.  7.'i  u.;j-liyT.  U.  Huxley,  LL.D..  F.R.S. 

?•  •!' "'!  llvWaringt.Mi  W.Smvth,M.A.,F.R.S.,CT<n'nimn. 

5.  Mining       }     1  ' 

6.  tfeofovv-Bv  John  W.Judd.  F.R.S. 

7.  Aupliiil  .l/ecAnmV.<_Bv  T.  M.  Goodcve,  M.A. 

8.  rhvif  .--By  Frederick  Guthrie.  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical Drawing— By  Rev.  J.  II.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  ol  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  arc  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service.  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 
Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  particulars  n'rcc),  or  for  Official  Prospectus  old.  ;  by  po>t,  7d.).  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR, 
Royal  School  o.  Mines,  Jern.yu  Street.  London,  S.W.  ^   RUDLER,  Registrar. 

GEORGE    HENRY    LEWES  STUDENTSHIP.— 

This  Studentship  has  been  founded,  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holder  for  the  time  being  t.»  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  prosccu- 
t.on  of  original  research  in  Phvsiolo^y.  The  Studentship,  the  value  of  winch  is  slightly  under 
£200  per  annum,  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  tenable  for  Three  years,  during  which  time  the 
itndent  is  required  to  carry  on,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Director,  j)h\^i<<lo^icnl  mvtstiu'ntions, 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  ull  other  professional  occupations.  No  person  will  he  elected  as  a 
"  Geonre  Ilenrv  Lewes  Student  "  who  does  not  satisfy  the  Trustees  and  Director,  first  as  to  the 
promise  of  success  in  privsiolo^ical  inquiry,  and  second  as  to  the  need  of  pecuniary  nssistunee. 
<  tthcrwise  all  persons  of  both  st-xes  are  eligible.  Applications,  together  with  such  inlurnuitmn 
>  oucerninj  abilitv  and  cirvuinsinnees  as  the  candidate  may  think  proper,  should  be  sent  to  the 

•  Plrc.  t-^.'Dr.  Mn  i  \ki,  I'ostfk,  New  Mum  nms  Cambridge,  not  later  than  October  10, 
ISA,   The  appointment  will  be  made  and  duly  advertised,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  dutc. 

RIGHTO   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  23. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 
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ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 


T    E  A  M  I  N  G  T  0  N  COLLEGE. 

J— ^  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

CT.   ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,   CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

WINTER  TERM  begins  September  19.  Scholarships.  Seaside  Home  for  Vacations  at 
Itfracombc.  Reduced  School  Fees  H.  M.  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Head-Master. 

""THE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEADS  — BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools  ;  also  for  the  Naval  Cadetship  Examination.  In  the 
New  House  a  JVNIOU  PKEPAKATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  lor  quite  LITTLE 
30YS.— For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

PREPARATION    for  the    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  &c.  —  A 

CLERGYMAN  date  Tublic  School  Tutor*,  r^idin^  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorksliire, 
assisted  by  an  able  resident  Tutor,  receives  about  TWELVE  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  his  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes  part  in  their  games;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
iiappiness.  Thorough  grounding  and  individual  teaching.  Terms,  £80  or  £90  a  year.— 
Address,  Clerrcs,  Leyland,  Greenhill  Road,  Hampstead,  London. 

ECOLE  BEAUREPAIRE,  BOULOGNE -SUR-MER.— 
Conducted  by  C.  G.  BLACK  ADER,  M.A..  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
p.nd  assisted  by  resident  French  and  German  Masters.  Successful  preparation  for  the  Army 
and  Public  Schools. 

OT.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. — The  Rev.  H.   J.  GRAHAM, 

M.A.  Oxon,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 
Large  house  on  high  ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea,  and  use  of  Sea-water 
>wimming  Beth  and  Gymnasium. 
Terms,  for  Boys  under  Ten.  80  Guineas  ;  above  Ten,  100  Guineas. 
Address,  the  Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonard's-on-Seo. 

FOLKESTONE.— MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
:ew  Vacancies  in  September. 

CANDHURST    and    WOOLWICH. — Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES, 

Wrang.  Cam.,  who  has  passed  nearly  400  Pupils,  has  a  VACANCY.  Number  received 
about  Twelve.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 

nPO  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

,-',LTl-"\-K  EXAMINATIONS.-Captain  CHAWNER  (late  77th  Regiment!  has  a 

rew  VAIAM.11,!).    Terms  on  application  and  references  Manor  House,  Newton  Valence, 

Alton.  Hants. 


A    CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  take  charge  of  a  PUPIL  re- 

■±  -»■  Quiring  care  and  supervision,  or  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  Army.  Near  London. 
Terms,  £120  a  year.- Address,  F  »,  at  C.  H.  May  &  Co.'s  General  Advertising  Offices, 
SB  Gracechurch  Street. 

rrUITION.— A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  in  Kent,  assisted 

-a-  by  a  Graduate  of  Pans  for  Modem  Languages,  gives  his  whole  time  to  TEN  PUPILS. 
Special  care  for  delicate  on<  backward  Lads.  Gravel  soil.  Thorough  home  life.-Address, 
Rev  ,  4  Queen  s  Koad  \  illas,  Lavender  Ilill,  London. 


s^CHOOL  for  BOYS,  age  Five  to  Thirteen.— Recommended  by 

,\.  ,th.e  Rev.  Dr.  Jcx-Blakc.  IIcad-Masfcr  of  Rugby;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duckworth,  Canon  of 
H  e«tmm«ter  :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  Head-Master  of  the  Citv  of  London  School.  32  Abbey 

?:EmmwXgS!&£  8"y  Uaut' 77  Ayc"ue  Roild-  Ke8Cut's  Park"  The 
WOOLWICH,  LINE,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMI- 

'  »      NATIONS — Apply  to  Mr.  Alfred  Tucker.  Salami's.  Lee  Park,  Lee,  S.E. 

COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 

-The  CHRISTMAS  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  Sep- 


"VORTH  LONDON 

*■  '  302  Comdcn  Rood,  N.W 
[ember  a,  I9?u. 


PIIE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 

L    Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Wednesday,  October  1,  at  60  Kensington 
tens  Square.  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1  FISS  MARY  LEECH'S  MORNING  SCnOOL  for  YOUNG 

* '       LADIES,  at  14  Radnor  Place.  Hyde  Park,  W.,  will  for  the  future  be  conducted  by 
Successor,  Miss  HARRIET  COOPER,  late  Principal  of  Malvernbury,  Malvern.  The 
.  ^:XT  TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  October  I. 

T7DUCATION.—  In  a  select  SCHOOL,  for  the  DAUGHTERS 

of  GENTLEMEN,  TWO  SISTERS  can  be  received  who  would  share  a  private  room. 
1  v.sorsofthe  highest  eminence  in  attendance.  Terms,  80  Guineas  each  Pupil. — Address, 
Lady  Principal,  Keates'  Library,  24  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 


EDUCATION  in  GERM  ANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 
for  YOUNG  LADIES.  Conducted  by  Fraulcin  SINGER.  The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors. Great  advantages  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  Blciehstrusse  36, 
1  lankl'ort-on-the-Maine. 

THDUCATIONAL  VACANCY. 

RECTORSHIP  of  the  ROYAL  COLLEGE,  Mauritius.  Salary,  Rs.  10,000,  with  all 
the  pm  ilexes  tittuehins  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Colony  in  respect  to  pension  and  leave  of 
absence.  . 

Required,  to  fill  the  above  post,  a  Layman  who  has  graduated  in  high  University  honours 
(Oxford  or  Cambridge  preferred),  and  has  had  experience  in  teaching.  A  knowledge  of  the 
French  hinguane  is  ulso  desired. 

The  Royal  College  consists  of  three  branches,  at  which  450  Students  in  all  are  at  present 
being  educated.  Their  aires  vary  from  Eight  to  Twenty,  and  they  are  prepared  fur  the  Exami- 
Uiitiuus  nf  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  London. 

Written  applications,  stating  the  age  and  antecedents  of  the  applicant,  and  accompanied  by 
copies  (.not  original.-)  ot  testimonials,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
Downing  Street,  London,  and  sent  in  not  later  than  the  8th  proximo. 
London,  September  1",  1879. 

A  YOUNG  LADY  desires  an  engagement  as  GOVERNESS  or 

V  COMPANION.  Very  good  Music  ;  fluent  German,  acquired  during  Three  years 
n  sidence  in  Berlin  ;  good  French  ;  usual  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  English.  Highest 
ii  in,  nee:-. -Address,  II.  D.,  Messrs.  Street  Brothers, 5  Serlc  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London.W.C. 

-yO  PROVINCIAL  EDITORS.— The  ADVERTISER,  who  is 

-1     Editor  of  a  Weekly  Review,  will  be  happy  to  supply  a  Daily,  Weekly,  or  Bi-weekly 

LETTER,  and  act  as  London  Correspondent  Address,  Rotide,  May's  Advertising  Offices, 

15'J  Piccadilly. 

NATIONAL      TRAINING     SCHOOL     for  COOKERY, 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 
President.— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 
The  School  re-opened  on  Monday,  Septcmber.8,  for  the  Autumn  Session,  with  the  following 

classes  :— 

Cooks  and  Students. 

Scullery  Cleaning,  for  Five  Lessons  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  £0  10  6 

Ten  Plain  Cookery  Demonstrations   10  A.M.  to  12  noon    0  10  0 

Ten  High-class  Demonstrations    2  p.m.  to  4  p.m   2  S  o 

Ten  Plain  Cookery  Practice  Lessons  10  a.m.  to  4  P.M   2  2  0 

Ten  High-class  Practice  Lessons  10  A.M  to  4  P.M   3  30 

Single  Lessons  in  the  Newest  Entrees,  be.,  10s.  6d.  the  day. 
Training  for  Teachers  of  Cookery. 
Teachers  of  Cookery  can  now  pass  through  a  full  course  of  20  weeks'  training  in  Cookery, 
and  practice  in  Teaching  at  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  South  Kensington.  The 
fee  is  £20. 

Ten  Lecture  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food  will  he  delivered  at  the  School  by  Professor  CnuRCH, 
M.  A.,  F.C.S.,  F.T.C.,  every  Monday,  at  b  P.M.  ;  commencing  Mi  raday,  September  15.  Tickets 
for  the  course.  £1  Is.  ;  Single  Lessons,  2s.  6d.  Teachers  in  Training  admitted  free  to  these 
Lectures. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  Lessons  in  Training  Colleges,  Elementary  Schools, 
Ladies'  Schools,  and  Private  Houses. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Lady  Superintendent,  at  the  School. 

T TNIVERSIT Y  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.— STUDENTS 

and  Selected  CANDIDATES  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  attending  Classes  at 
University  College,  Loudon,  reside  in  the  Hall  under  Collegiate  discipline.— Particulars 
as  to  fees,  rent  of  rooms,  &c,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Principal,  or  the 
SEOBJETABY,  at  the  Hall. 

E.  A.  WURTZBURG,  Secretary. 

TO  LET.— SMALL  EIGHT-ROOMED  HOUSE,  with  Bath 

and  Study,  in  Notting  Hill.  Cheaply  but  artistically  furnished  and  decorated.  Furni- 
ture (quite  new)  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation.  Rent,  £55.  Suitable  for  cultivated  persons  of 
small  means  Apply  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  22  Bonchurch  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

QVEBLAND     ROUTE    and     SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

PEIGHTON.- BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
  BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

HPHE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.  Charges  tixed  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'hote  daily.  Every  information  of  the  Manager.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ilfraeombe,  for  Two 
Months,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Sttrtions  in  England. 
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31-inch 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

Blades  arc  all  of  the  huest  Steel. 
Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 


Table  Knives 

a.  d. 
12  6 


3:. 

ditto 

3i 

ditto 

4 

ditto 

ditto  ditto   

4 

ditto  fine  ditto  ditto   

4 

ditto 

ditto,  extni  large  .... 

4 

ditto 

ditto,  African   

4 

ditto 

4 

ditto 

Electro  Silvered  Handles 


Dessert  Knives, 
s.  d. 


Carvers, 
per  Pairs,  d. 
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and 


TOILET 


WARE. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

G  3  to  28  . 

12  .  to  19  . 
14  .  to  55  . 

16  .  to  25  G 

17  .  to  44  . 
20  .  to  245  . 

13  G  to  26  . 


Sponge       Baths    best  make   

Sitz  do   do  

Plunge         do   do.   

Hip  do   do.   

Travelling     do   do.   

Gas  Furnace  do  •  do.   

Travelling  Trunks   do.   

Toilet  Ware,  Bath,  Can,  and  Pail    12  6  to  40 

LAMPS.—  Kerosine,  Duplex,  Moderator,  and  others,  2s.  Gd.  to  280s. 
KEROSINE  OIL.— Highest  quality,  Is.  Id.  per  Gallon. 
COLZA  OIL  Best  French,  2s.  lOd.  per  Gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishinp-  Ironmonger,  by 
appointment  to  H.B.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    CATALOGUES,  containing  850 

Illustrations,  post  free. 

HEAL  &  SON'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  &  SON,  195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 
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NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Are  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  5s.  Gd.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


DINNER  BEE  VICES. 

£  9.  d. 

The  Lansdowne   3  3  0 

The  Laurel    3  13  6 

The  Indiana   4  4  0 

The  Forest  Rose   s  5  0 

The  Japanese  Bamboo   6  6  0 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 
BEST  CRYSTAL.        £  s.  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Class    3   5  6 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass   4   8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern   7  7  0 

Discount  IS  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrnted  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AND  451  WEST  STRAND,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON 
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[September  20,  1879. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


T>  OYAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE.  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES.  . 
Offices— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON :  Branch  Office_29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.900,000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq..  Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors, 

William  Knowles,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Garratt  Cattlcv,  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson.  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell.  Esq. 
Baron  Heath. 
Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 
Egerton  Hubbard.  Esq.,  M.F. 


Nevile  Lubbock.  Esq. 
George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Daniel  Meincrt/.lnurin.Esq. 
William  Robert  Mobcrlv.  Esq. 
Lord  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 
Eric  Cnrrimrton  Smith.  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Di 


vs  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
on  October  15, 1879. 


NOTICE_The  usual  Fifti 
due  at  Michaelmas  will 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  granted  on  security  of  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 
Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  u  Century  and  a  half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Frospeetus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 

T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  IB  &  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  Jtl.000,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

NORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
ESTAllLISHED  183G. 

Officf.  ix  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405.G00 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)    £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

PH  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOnN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  6'ecr<  tarn. 


A 


CCIDENTS 


OCCUR 


DAILY!!! 


ACCIDENTS  OF   ALL  KINDS  provided  n?nin^t  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
I'ASSKNUL US'  ASSURANCE  CUM  1' ANY.  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidentia  Assurance 
Cmpunv.    The  Ri-ht  linn.  Lord  KINNAIRD,  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £l.ooo,non.   Annual  Income,  £314,000.   £I,3.j0,000  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.   Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Hallway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  YIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNIIILL.  LONDON. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BrtASCHKs  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
ami  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  tor  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  deceived  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Mouey  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman, 


u 


N  I  O  N 


BANK  of 

Established  1837. 


AUSTRALIA, 


Paid-up  Capital  £1,497,500 

Reserve  Fund   800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  arc  granted  on 
the  Hunk's  Brunches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  arc  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

I  Bunk  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C.  AY.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 


DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  ftc, 
will  be  forwarded  tree  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  31  and 35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

T?URNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

■*-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no Extra Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— t!48,  249,  and  2jo  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
uud  I9.20.oad 21  Morweil  Street.  W.C.  Established  1602. 


LUXURY, 


•^HAVING  A 

'  By  using 

PEAKS'   TRANSPARENT   SHAVING  STICK, 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 
Immediate  lather,  no  irritation.     Established  Eighty  Years.     Five  Prize  Medals. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA       &       PERRINS'  SAUCE, 

which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 

LAliEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  "  LEA  &  PERKINS,"  which  Signature  is   mi   -very 

KwtUe  or  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Whole- 
Bale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blaekwell,  London;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

JILLS' 

"WESTWARD  HO!'' 

WILLS'  "WESTWARD  HO!"  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 

*'  When  all  things  were  made,  none  was  made  better  than  Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone  man's 
Companion,  a  bachelor's  Friend,  a  hungry  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  a  wakeful 
man  s  Sleep,  and  a  chilly  man's  Fire.  There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  —Kmntlcy'i  "  Westward  Ho!"  In  1  oz.,  1  oz.  &  4  oz.  packets,  lined  with  tinfoil. 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  II.  O. 


"PRIZE    MEDAL"   WHISKY  of  the    CORK  DISTIL- 

LEIUES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1870, 
Jurors  Award  : 

"  YERY  FINE>  FULL  FLAVOUR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT." 

This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  he  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 


Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants, 


IsJu  and  cases,  by 


rFHE     CORK     DISTILLERIES     COMPANY,  Limited, 

Morrison's  Island,  Cork. 

Q.OLD  MEDAL  at  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878. 


GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 


"  rT'IIE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 


OSE'S      LIME      JUICE  CORDIAL. 

Prepared  from  the  Lime  Fruit. 

Entirely  free  of  Alcohol. 

A  Wholesome  Family  Beverafre. 

A  delicious  Cooling  Drink  in  Water. 

An  excellent  Stimulant  blended  with  Spirits. 

Highly  Medicinal,  cooling  and  purifying 

the  Blood,  assisting  Digestion. 
Is  recommended  by  the  "Lancet." 
Wholesalh  Stores —  ll   CURTAIN  ROAD,  LONDON. 
HOSE'S   LIME   JUICE  CORDIAL. 


J^LLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE   AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN    WATERS — "Absolutely  pure."_See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.— Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer.  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 
without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS — For  Gout.  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.-Corks  branded  "R.Ellis  &  Son,  Kuthin."    Every  label 
bears  Trade  Mark. 

■pLLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS. — Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

sale_JR.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— W.  BEST  &  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

TVTEDICINAL  FOOD.    WASTING  DISEASES  and  CON- 

X SUMPTION  are  ARRESTED,  the  strength  awl 
wek'ht  are  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

pANCREAT.IC   EMULSION,  which  has  been  for  the  last 


s 


twentv  years  recognized  hv  the  Medical  Profession  : 
a  NECESSARY  FOOD  'for  persons  having  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 

AVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Chemists 

everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 
particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis,  on  application. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

TVTUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  NEW    BOOKS.  —  See 

MUDIE  S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition.  Fresh  Copies  of  every  recent 
Work  of  general  interest  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided 
of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear.  First-class  Subscription,  One  Guinea 
per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  required.  Hook  Societies,  Town 
and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

IX/FUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP    BOOKS.  — 

-LVJ-  See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  SEPTEMBER.  New  Edition, 
now  ready.  This  Catalogue  contains  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Fannv  Kemblc's  Ilecul- 
lections.  The  Lite  of  Charles  Kingsler,  Life  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  Seeley'fl  Life  and  Times  of  Stein, 
Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Hook,  Lite  ol  Oeorjre  Moore,  by  Samuel  Smiles.  Miller's  Wintering  in 
the  Riviera.  Hooker's  Tour  in  Morocco,  and  many  other  Popular  Works  in  Historv,  Biogra- 
phy, Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the 
lowest  current  pricea. 

TVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

-»-'-*-   in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delav.  bv  all  Sultecr.hcrs  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  (one  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  ; 
10,  "4,  7.'),  76,  81,  88,  91,  192,  689,  and  771  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street. 
Strand.  W.C. 

QECOND   EDITION  of  FKASER'S  MAGAZINE 

^         for  SEPTEMBER,  edited  by  Principal  Tulloch,  price  2s.  6d. 

Contexts  :— 

Mart  Anerley;  a  Yorkshire  Tale.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Chapter  XI. — 
Dr.  Upandown.  XII.— In  a  Lane,  xot  alone.  XIII. — Grumbling  and 
Growling. 

Mr.  Froude's  C-esar.  By  Professor  W.  Y.  Sellar. 
My  Journal  in  the  Holy  Laxd.  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Tenant  EiGnT  m  Ireland. 

Cheneys  axd  the  House  op  Russell.  By  J.  A.  Frotoe. 
In  the  Corsican  Highlands.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 
A  Hungarian  Episode:  Zigeuxer  Music.    By  the  Author  op  "  Flemise 

Interiors." 
Holiday  Travel-Books. 
The  Close  op  the  Session. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

IRISH  STATE  DOCUMENTS,  12S5-1292. 
Now  ready,  in  imperial  Svo.  pp.  732,  price  15s.  cloth, 

/CALENDAR  of  DOCUMENTS  relating  to  IRELAND  pre- 

served  in  H.M.  Public  Record  Office,  London.  Vol.  III.  12S5-1292.  Edited 
by  H.  S.  Swef.t.man,  B.A.  M.R.I.A.  Barrister-at-Law ;  and  published  by  tho 
Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

***  The  set  of  which  the  present  is  the  Third  Volume  will  contain  a  Calendar  of 
all  documents  relating  to  Ireland  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Loudon. 
The  work  is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a.d.  1509. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  and  Truhser  &  Co.    Oxford :  Parker  &  Co. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    Edinburgh :  A.  li  C.  Black  and 
Douglas  &  Foulis.    Dublin :  A.  Thom. 

In  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  price  10s,  6d. 

SAN  REMO  and  the  WESTERN  RIVIERA;  comprising 
Bordighera.  Mentone,  Monaco,  Eze,  Beaulieu,  Villefranehe,  Nice,  Carabacel, 
Cimiez,  Cannes.  Porto  Maurizio,  Dinno  Marina,  Alassio,  Yerezzi.  Kinalmarinn,  Noli, 
Monte  Grosso,  Arenzano.  Pegli,  Cornigliano.  Genoa,  and  other  Towns — climatically 
and  medically  considered.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassai.l,  M.D.  Lond.  Founder  of  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

SALE'S   BRIGADE  in  AFGHANISTAN:  with  an 

Account  of  the  Seizure  and  Defence  of  JeUalaliad.  By  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleiu, 
M.A.   Fo?t  Svo.  2s. 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOR  1879. 


IGmo.  3s.  Cd. 

HANDBOOK— LONDON  AS  IT  IS.    New  Edition, 

with  Mapj  and  Tlaus. 

Po?t  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

HANDBOOK— DEVON,  Exeter,  Tlfracombe,  Linton, 

Btdmouth,  Dawlish.  Teiprnmouth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay.  Ninth 
Edition,  frith  .Map  and  Plans. 

Post  Svo.  Gs. 

HANDBOOK— CORNWALL,  Lannceston,  Penzance, 

Falmouth,  the  Lizard,  Land's  End,  Ax.  Ninth  Edition,  witu  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  Svo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK— MADRAS  PRESIDENCY.     With  a 

Notice  of  the  Overland  Route  to  India.  Second  Edition,  with  Maps  and 
Plans. 

Post  Svo.  in  Two  Parts,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND,  the  Alps  of  Savoy 

and  Piedmont)  the  Italian  Lakes  and  Part  of  DauphinO.  Sixteenth  Edition, 
w  ith  M  Maps  and  1'laus. 

Post  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE,  Part  I.:  Normandy,  Brit- 

t  iny,  the  Seine  and  Loire,  Bordeaux,  the  Pyrenees,  kc.  Fifteenth  Edition, 
with  2u  Maps  and  Flans. 

Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH    GERMANY,  Wurtemburg, 

Bivaria.  the  Tyrol,  Austria.  Salzburg-.  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from 
Uhn  to  the  Black  Sea.   With  Map  and  Plans. 


JOnX  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS. 

By  Mrs.  TOOGOOD, 
Author  of  "  Sketches  of  Church  History,"  aiid  "  History  of  Greece.' 


CHAPMAN  &■  HALL,  19:5  PICCADILLY. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


REPRESENTATIVE    STATESMEN  : 

Political  Studies.  By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,"  Ajc   2  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  24s. 

IThis  day. 

THE     REALITIES    of  FREEMASONRY. 

By  Mrs.  Blake,  Author  of  "  Twelve  Months  in  Southern  Europe."  Demy  Svo. 
price  9s.  [Thisduy. 

FARMING  for  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT: 

Vol.  I.-DAIRY  FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  of  COWS,  &c.  By  Arthur 
Roland.   Edited  by  William  Able-it.   Large  crown  Svo.  5s. 

Vol.  II.— FOCT.TRY-KEEPISG.  By  Arthur  Roland.  Edited  by  William 
Aelett.   Large  crown  Svo.  5s. 

TEN  LECTURES  on  ART.  By  E.  J.  Poynter, 

R.A.   Large  crown  8vo.  9s, 


NEW  NOVELS. 

PARSON  o'  DUMFORD. 


THE 

Maxville  Fenn.   3  vols 


COUSIN 

Mailsilvm. 


SIMON. 

1  vol. 


By  George 

[  This  duy. 

By  tlic  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert 

{This  day. 


CHAPMAN*  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W, 


In  preparation, 

rPIIE  fflSTORY  of  DESIGN  in  PAINTED  GLASS.  Bv 

x.  H.  J.  Westxake.  f.s.a. 
Which  will  be  published  in  1  vol.4.  Ito.  with  copious  Illustration?,  price  Z\  13*.  fid. 
Separately  :  Vol.  I.  'A'-.  :  Vol.  II.  17*.  Cd.  ;  Vol.  III.  17s.  Gd. ;  Vol.  IV.  33f, ;  or  to  Sufc- 
■eriben  to  the  whole  Work,  in  10  Quarterly  Fart*,  each  5s.  Bd. 

Vol.  I.  Tart  I.  The  History  to  the  End  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  will  he  published  October  I, 
price  Gd. ;  or  to  Subscribers,  i*wt  free  for  is.  fid.,  who  |>ny  in  advance  lor  each  Purt  or 
Volume  at  their  option. 

Noma  may  he  Mill  to  JAKES  Parker  &  Co.,  377  Strand,  London,  and  at  Oxford  ;  or  to  the 
Author,  Hendun,  N.W. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

LIST. 

On  September  '1C>,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Bail  way  Stations,  is. 

THE  TEMPLE    BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCXXTII.  for  OCTOBER  1879. 

Contexts : 

1.  PROBATION".  Continued. 

2.  THE  PHINCE  OF  THE  OLD  DIPLOMATISTS. 

3.  HER  KING. 

I.  THE  OLD  BOULEVARD  DU  TEMPLE. 
A  BOUQUET. 

(',.  MRS.  NEVTXIi'S  LOVER. 
7.  AN  ITALIAN  MOLIERE. 
s.  LIFE  AND  LOVE-DEAD  LOVE. 
S.  A  TROOPER'S  VIGIL. 
10.  MERIT  AND  FORTUNE. 

II.  A  KING  IN  THE  ALPS. 

12.  A  WILD  GOOSE  CHASE. 

13.  VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY. 

'•  Outfit  We  to  Visit  Her Z 


By  Mrs.  Ann  ie  Edwardes,  Author  of 
&c.  Continued. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LADY  GRIZEL." 
THE  HON".  LEWIS  WING-FIELD'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

MY  LORDS  OF  STROGUE, 


Is  ready  at  every  Library,  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


"The  reader  will  foil 
••  Mr.  Win-field  Iins  i 
l-ill-.t  mill  fidelity  to  : 
filiation,  i 


Ti 


fc 


"An  lulinirnbly  written  and  well  eon 
crimination  ;  lie  has  not  uniy  read  but  assimilated,  not  only  drawn  but  created. 


s  touching  romance."-  Vanity  Fair, 
rel which  ismi  admirable  blending  ofdramatie 
acquired  by  close  study,  anil  by  the  :ud  of  a 
S  realities."—  World. 

rith  consiimmutc  power,  nnil  there  have  beeii 
iy  conscientious  care  and  elaboration  in  the; 

1  the  best  fictions  of  the  day." — AUusuxum. 
novel.    Mr.  Wingfield  bus"  exercised  rare  dis- 


NEW    NOVEL    AT    ALL  LIBRARIES. 

IN  TWO  YEARS'  TIME.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo. 


NEW    NOVEL    AT   ALL  LIBRARIES. 
MISS  ETHEL  COXON'S 

MONSIEUR  LOVE.    2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

"  There  is  a  brightness  and  freshness  about  the  book  which  never  fails  nor  flags.  There  is  rt 
clear  conception  of  character  ;  and  there  is  constantly  visible  a  resolution  to  draw  from  nature 
and  not  from  those  conventional  types  v.  hicli  arc  the  .-tuck  in  trade  of  the  ordinary  novelist." 

World. 

"  A  new  aspirant  for  literary  fame  has  appeared  on  the  scene  nnd  scored  a  decided  success. 
Miss  Coxon  has  written  a  charming  novel.  The  plot,  Btyle,  diction,  and  pathos  have  all  a 
freshness  and  originality  which  wc  randy  meet  with.  Wc  cordially  recommend  *  Monsieur 
Love.'  "—MumiiKj  Post. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  TILE  AUTHOR  OF  "SUCCESS  AND  HOW  HE  "WON  IT." 
ERNST  WERNER'S  POPULAR  NOVEL. 

NO  SURRENDER.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

"Hew  Werner  by  this  novel  has  established  his  claim  to  rank  with  those  very  few  writers  of 
fiction  whose  works  are,  or  should  be,  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  of  cultivation  throughout 
Europe. " — G  raph  ic . 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  TnE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT." 
On  Tuesday  next,  at  all  Libraries, 

MADGE   DUNRAVEN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Dark  Colleen,"  &c.   3  vols,  crojrn  Svo. 


THE  LAST 


At  all  Booksellers',  Svo.  14s. 

AFGHAN  WAR. 


Fr 


om 


the 


Tapers  of  tlie  late  Major-General  Augustus  Annorr,  C.E.  (Bengal  Artillery). 
By  CHARLES  Rathbone  Low,  F.K.U.S.    Demy  8vo.  14s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  it  SOX,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IX  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN*. 

LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE  :  the  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


To  be  hml  of  all  Booksellers.  Is.  Gd. 

rjONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

I>iicafcs  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  Clll'HCHlLL's 
Myi'Oi'liusphites  and  Inhalants. 

J.  W.  Kolckma.ns,  2  Lan^ham  Place,  London,  W. 


THE   3NTEW   UNTOVEL   BY   PREDERICE  TALBOT, 

At  all  Libraries,  3  vols. 

LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE: 

A  Novel. 

By  FREDERICK  TALBOT,  Author  of  "  Sophie  Crewe,"  &e. 

LONDON:  JOHN  £  ROBERT  MAXWELL. 


LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE  :  the  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


THE  CLOVEN  FOOT  :  Miss  Braddoxs  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


MISS   EEADDON'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

At  all  Libraries,  3  vols. 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT: 

The  New  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
LONDON:  JOHN  .t  ROBERT  MAXWELL. 


THE  CLOVEN  FOOT  :  Miss  Braddox's  New  Novel. 


3  vols. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


DESCHANEL'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

an  Elementary  Treatise.  Translated  and  Extended  by  J.  D.  EVERETT,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Queen's  College.  Belfast.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised,  medium  Svo.  illustrated  by  7110  Wood  Engravings  and  3 
Coloured  Plates,  and  accompanied  by  a  Series  of  Problems,  cloth,  ISs. 

Also,  separately,  in  Four  Parts,  limp  cloth,  each  4s.  6d. 
Part     I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEUMATICS. 
Part   H.  HEAT. 

Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 
Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSICS. 

By  Professor  Everett,  Translator  and  Editor  of  Deschanel's  "  Natural  Phi- 
losophy," &c.   Fcp.  8vo.  illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts,  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 
"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  warmly  recommending  it  as  a  good  text-book  for  junior  classes.1* 

Nature. 


PRAXIS  PRIMARIA:  Progressive  Exercises 

in  the  Writing  of  Latin.  With  Vocabulary  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Isr.AY 
Burns,  D.D.  Revised  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Public  School  Latin  Primer.'' 
Fourth  Edition,  revised,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 


THE   NEWSPAPER   READER.  Selections 

from  the  leading  Journals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  Events  of  the  Day. 
By  H.  F.  Bussey  and  T.  W.  Held.  Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  28S,  cloth,  2s. ;  cloth  extra, 
price  2s.  Gd. 

"  While  it  is  excellent  as  a  school  book,  it  is  extremely  interesting  for  its  contents.  It  inuy 
thus  be  read  not  merely  by  yoim<*  people,  but  by  old  ones,  and  they  will  find  profit  to  them- 
<elves  in  its  perusal.   The  work  is  well  done."—  Scotsman. 


A  MANUAL  of  METHOD.     For  Pupil 

Teachers  and  Assistant-Masters.  Intended  for  the  Government  Inspected 
Schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  lor  the  use  of  Students  in  Training 
Colleges.  By  Aim.  Park,  Head-Master  Albion  Educational  Institution, 
Ashton-under-Lyne.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  interleaved  with  ruled  paper, 
cloth,  2s. 

"  We  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  in  so  brief  a  space  so  much  sound  practical  wisdom  and 
*i£gestiveness  on  this  subject."— Literary  World. 


BLACKIE'S    EDUCATIONAL  MANUAL 

for  1879-80.  Comprising  the  New  Code,  with  Appendix  of  New  Articles  and 
of  all  Articles  modified  by  the  Education  Department.  And  a  Supplement, 
containing  many  useful  and  important  Papers,  such  as  the  Syllabus  for  1S79, 
the  recent  Circular  on  Needlework,  Hints  to  Acting  Teachers,  iic.  &c.  With 
full  Explanatory  Notes.    Svo.  148  pp.  sewed,  Is. 


DR.  OGILVIE'S  DICTIONARIES. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  :  English, 

Technological,  and  Scientific.    With  a  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases  not  included  in  previous  English 
Dictionaries.  2  large  vols,  including  the  Supplement,  imperial  Svo.  illustrated 
by  upwards  of  2,600  Engravings  on  Wood,  cloth,  £4  ;  half  morocco,  £4  15s. 
"  The  best  English  dictionary  that  exists." — British  Quarterly  Review. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE   ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIONARY  :    Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological.     Large  8vo. 
illustrated  by  above  800  Engravings  on  Wood,  cloth,  25s. ;  half  morocco,  32s. 
"  Xext  to  the  more  costly  '  Imperial 1  the  very  best  dictionary  that  has  yet  been  compiled." 

London  Review. 


THE  STUDENT'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY; 

Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.    Imperial  lGmo.  with  about 
800  Engravings  on  Wood,  cloth,  red  edges,  7s.  6d. ;  half  calf,  10s.  6d. 
"  This  is  the  best  etymological  dictionary  we  have  yet  seen  at  all  within  moderate  compass." 

Spectator. 

DR.  OGILVIE'S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY: 

Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.     Abridged  from  the  "  Stu- 
dent's Dictionary,"  by  the  Author.    Imperial  ICmo.  cloth,  red  edges,  3s.  fid. 
"  The  etymological  part  of  the  work  is  well  done,  the  pronunciation  is  clearly  and  correctly 
indicated,  and  the  explanations,  though  necessarily  brief,  arc  clear  and  precise.  — Athenaeum. 


LONDON :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  AND  50  OLD  BAILEY  ; 
GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  DUBLIN. 


BLACKIE  &  SON'S 

COMPREHENSIVE   SCHOOL  SERIES. 


TVTESSRS.  BLACKIE  &  SON  beg- to  announce 

that  under  the  above  General  Title  they  are  notv  publishing  an 
extensive  Series  of  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  including  the 
well-known  and  highly-approved  Whiting  and  Drawing  Copy  Books, 
Drawing  Cards,  and  Complete  Courses  of  Drawing  and  Water- 
Colour  Painting,  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster. 

A  fully  detailed  List  of  these  publications,  with  Specimen  rages,  may 
be  had  post  free  on  application. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  AND  oO  OLD  BAILEY  ; 
GLASGOW,   EDINBURGH,   AND  DUBLIN. 


NEW   NOVEL   BY   MRS.   LEITH  ADAMS. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 


MADELON  LEMOINE. 


By  Mrs.  LEITH  ADAMS, 

Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  "My  Land  of  Beulah,"  "Mabel 
Meredith's  Love  Story,"  &c. 


ATHENiEUM. 

Muriel  on  Lemoine"  is  a  carefully  written  book,  thoughtful,  pleasant,  ami  hi<rh  toned.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  part  of  England  with  which  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  appears  to  he  well  acquainted, 

and  therefore  she  succeeds  in  giving  life-like  pictures  of  the  country  people  there  The 

plot  of  the  story  is  well  worked  out. 

ACADEMY. 

Mrs.  Leith  Adams  has  written  simply  and  with  <rrace,  of  every-day  life  in  a  picturesque 
northern  village.  She  has  dared  to  believe  in  the  interest  of  the  ordinary  lives  lived  around 
us,  and  has  written  with  loving  reverence  of  what  she  has  seen  when  she  has  looked  into  the 

"  Depths  of  human  souls." 
She  has  drawn  one  village  portrait  after  another  with  clearness,  humour,  and  skill  ;  has  made 
the  village  elerk  our  personal  friend  ;  has  thrown  u  glamour  round  the  lady  of  the  manor  and 
her  brave  son— the  doctor,  the  mysterious  organist,  the  high-minded  clergyman,  his  silly  wife, 
his  bright  daughter,  the  Dissenting  minister's  family,  and  the  little  drudge  of  the  London 
lodgings. 

MORNING  POST. 

Mrs.  Leith  Adams's  novel  is  written  with  considerable  care  and  finish.    There  is  not  a 

slovenly  line  in  the  book,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  are  remarkable.  The  characters  are 
also  well  drawn.  Amongst  the  most  delightful  creations  in  "  Madelon  Lemoine  "  is  the  Hector 

of  llassendale  This  noble  character  is  admirably  developed.   Madelon,  the  heroine,  is 

also  a  skilfully-drawn  character,  and  exceedingly  interesting. 


PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

The  scene  of  Mrs.  Leith  Adams's  story  is  laid  in  a  hamlet  on  the  northern  coast,  and  it  is  in 

tin'  pictures  of  life  among  its  inhabitants  that  her  real  power  is  revealed  Her  figures  are 

studies  from  the  life,  and  they  render  fully  and  pleasantly  the  life  from  whicli  they  are  taken. 

Whether  their  purpose  be  humorous  or  tragic,  that  purpose  is  hardly  ever  at  fault  There 

are,  we  take  it,  but  tew  living  writers  so  capable  of  work  of  this  sort  as  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  shows 
herself.  Her  villagers  are  not  only  life-like  but  entertaining  as  well.  She  has  shown  them 
under  circumstances  of  all  sorts— practising  in  the  choir,  and  drinking  in  the  alehouse— in  the 
grip  of  an  epidemic,  and  face  to  face  with  a  storm  ;  and  nowhere  are  they  other  than  good  and 
risht.  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  has  humour  and  she  has  pathos,  and  both  are  well  employed.  That 
she  has  power  as  well,  anil  no  mean  share  of  it.  the  chapters  in  her  book  descriptive  of  the 
plague-stricken  village,  and  of  the  wreck  on  the  Hog's  Baek,  are  enough  to  prove.  That  she  is 
able  to  handle  character  of  t lie  homelier  and  more  eccentric  type,  there  is  scarce  a  portrait  in 
her  gallery,  from  that  of  old  Peps,  the  organ-blower,  dotvn  to  that  of  Abel  and  little  Itobie,  but 
will  witness. 

GLOBE. 

The  aims  of  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  are  so  high  that  it  is  more  than  pleasant  to  feel  sure  of  het 

losing  no  whit  of  popularity  by  following  them  fully  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  northern 

county,  and  the  few  who  know  anything  of  the  nooks  and  corners  of  Lancashire  will  lie  able  to 
appreciate  its  vivid  realism.  Here,  among  a  great  number  of  characteristic  types  and  sketches, 
all  more  or  less  distinguished  by  bright  touches  of  pathos  and  humour,  stand  out  the  leading 
persons  of  the  storv— a  clergvm;tn  whose  domestic  heroism  touches  us  with  something  of  th« 
effect  of  tragedy  ;  his  daughter  Mary,  and  Madelon  herself,  in  whom  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  ha 

painted  a  noble  heroine  indeed  The  purity  anil  loftiness  of  the  book  throughout,  double 

the  praise  which  it  deserves  for  the  sake  of  its  excellence  as  a  portrait  gallery,  and  its  intcres 
as  a  story. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT, 
PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


RECORDS  of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.   3  vols. 

GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  Mrs.  Spender  has  written  what  mav  be  truly  called  a  romance  of  the  affections,  and  novel- 
readers  owe  Mrs.  Spender  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  book.   The  interest  ceutres  in  the  heroine 
herself,  who  is  a  charming  creation. "—Athenozum. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander.  Frasep.,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"  This  interesting  novel  w  ill  add  another  wreath  to  Mrs.  Fraser's  literary  fame.  The  plot  is 
deeply  interesting,  the  characters  life-like,  and  the  incidents  startling."— Court  Journal. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Desart,  Author  of  "  Kelverdale."    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 
"  A  very  lively  book.   Lord  Desart's  humour,  vivacity,  ami  witty  comparisons  make  hi; 
pages  sparkle,  and  give  the  reader  many  a  pleasant  laush."— Athentcum. 


Just  published,  Is. 

HOW  TO  UTILIZE  THE  VOLUNTEERS; 

Or,  the  Revival  of  England's  Greatness. 
By  FRANCIS  LLOYD, 

Author  of  "Prussia's  Representative  Man,"  fee.,  and 

CHARLES  TEBBITT. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


Now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  pp.  550,  with  S6  Plates,  21s. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Kings  College. 


LONDON:  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

'OEMS  and  SONNETS.     By  Harriet  Stockall. 

London  :  SlMPKIN,  MAitsnALi,,  &  Co. 


NEW  11.0.  CHURCH,  PORTSMOUTH.— See  THE  BUILDER 
for  Views  in  and  Out  —  Architectural  Harmony  —  Monumental  History  of  Rome  — 
Poor  in  England— Fans—  American  and  British  Iron  Trade -Suburbs  of  London— Highland 
Monument— Stum-ware  Manufacture— Works  of  Art  m  Italy—  Boroujh  Surveyors—Southport 
— Fingal—  Trade-  Unions- Areha-ology,  Sc.   4d.;  by  post.-lld. 

4i3  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  &  CO 


EPOCHS  of  MODERN  HISTORY.  Edited 

by  C.  Coi.beck,  M.A. 
CHURCH'S  BEGINNING  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES,  2s.  Gd. 
CON  S  CRUSADES,  2s.  GX 
CREIGIITONS  AGE  of  ELIZABETH,  2s.  Gd. 
GAIRDNER'S  HOUSES  of  LANCASTER  and  YORK,  2s.  Gd. 
GARDINER'S  PURITAN  REVOLUTION,  2s.  Gd. 
GARDINER'S  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR,  2s.  Gd. 
HALE'S  FALL  of  the  STUARTS,  2s.  Gd. 
JOHNSON'S  NORMANS  in  EUROPE,  2s.  Gd. 
LUDLOW'S  WAR  of  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE,  2s.  6d. 
MORRIS'S  AGE  of  ANNE,  2s.  Gd. 
SEEBOIIM'S  PROTESTANT  REVOLUTION,  2s.  Gd. 
STUBBS'S  EARLY  PLANTAGENETS,  2s.  Gd. 
WARBURTONS  EDWARD  III.  2s.  Gd. 

EPOCHS  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.  and  C.  Saxkey,  M.A. 
BEESLY'S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS  and  SULLA,  2s.  Gd. 
CAPES'S  AGE  of  the  ANTONINES,  2s.  6d. 
CAPES'S  EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  2s.  Gd. 
CON'S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE,  2s.  Gd. 
CON'S  GREEKS  and  PERSIANS,  2s.  6d. 
CURTEIS'S  MACEDONL\N  EMPIRE,  2s.  Gd. 
inNE'S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by  the  GAULS,  2s.  Gd. 
MERIYALE'S  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES,  2s.  Gd. 
SANKEY'S  SPARTAN  and  THEBAN  SUPREMACIES,  2s.  6d. 

EPOCHS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Edited 

by  the  Rev.  Man-dell  Creigiiton,  M.A. 

BROWNING'S  MODERN  ENGLAND,  1820-1874,  9d. 

CORDERYS   STRUGGLE  AGAINST  ABSOLUTE  MON- 
ARCHY, 1603-1688,  9d. 

CREIGIITONS     (Mrs.)     ENGLAND    a  CONTINENTAL 

POWER,  1006-1216,  Dd. 

CREIGHTON'S  (Rev.  M.)   TUDORS  and  the  REFORMA- 
TION, 14S5-1603,  9d. 

ROWLEY'S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE,  1215-1485,  9d. 

ROWLEY'S     SETTLEMENT    of    the  CONSTITUTION, 

1688-1778,  9d. 

TANCOCK'S    ENGLAND    during    the    AMERICAN  and 

EUROPEAN  WARS,  1778-1820,  9d. 

YORK  POWELL'S  EARLY  ENGLAND  to  the  CONQUEST, 
price  Is. 

EPOCHS    of    ENGLISH    HISTORY.  As 

above.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Creightoj.%  M.A.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  fcp.  8vo.  irith  23  Maps,  price  5s. 

The  SHILLING  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  ; 

an  Introductory  Volume  to  Epochs  of  English  History,  By  the  Rev. 
M.  Cr.niGHTON,  M.A.   Fcp.  isvo.  price  Is. 


TEXT-BOOKS  of  SCIENCE,  Mechanical  and 

Physical,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in  Public 
and  Science  Schools.    Small  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  &c. 

ABNEY'S  PHOTOGRAPHY.    3s.  Gd. 

ANDERSON'S  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS,  3s.  Gd. 

ARMSTRONG'S  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  3s.  Gd. 

BARRY'S  RAILWAY  APPLIANCES,  3s.  Gd. 

BLOXAM'S  METALS,  3s.  Gd. 

GOODEVE'S  MECHANICS,  3s.  Gd. 

GOODEVE'S  MECHANISM,  3s.  Gd. 

GORE'S  ELECTRO-METALLURGY,  6s. 

GRIFFIN'S  ALGEBRA  and  TRIGONOMETRY,  3s.  Gd, 

JENKINS  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM,  3s.  Gd. 

MAXWELL'S  THEORY  of  HEAT,  3s.  Gd. 

MERRIFIELD'S  TECHNICAL  ARITHMETIC,  3s.  Gd. 

MILLER'S  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  3s.  Gd. 

PREECE  &  SIVEWRIGHT'S  TELEGRAPHY,  3s.  Gd. 

RUTLEY'S  STUDY  of  ROCKS,  4s.  Gd. 

SHELLEY'S  WORKSHOP  APPLIANCES,  3s.  Gd. 

THOME'S  STRUCTURAL  and  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY, 

price  6s. 

THORPE'S  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS,  4s.  Gd. 
THORPE  &  MUIR'S  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS,  3s.  Gd. 
TILDEN'S  SYSTEMATIC  CHEMISTRY,  3s.  Gd. 
UNWIN'S  MACHINE  DESIGN,  3s.  Gd. 
WATSON'S  PLANE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  3s.  Gd. 

The  LONDON   SCIENCE  CLASS-BOOKS. 

Elementary  Series.  Edited  by  G.  Cabey  Foster,  F.R.S.  Professov 
of  Phvsics  in  University  College,  London  ;  and  by  Philip  Magnus, 
E-.Sc.  B.A. 

ASTRONOMY.    By  R.  S.  Bail,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Royal  Astro- 

nomer,  Ireland.   With  41  Diagrams,  price  Is.  6d. 

BOTANY,  OUTLINES  of  MORPHOLOGY  and  PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By  W.  R.  McNab,  M.D.  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of 
Science  for  Ireland.   With  42  Diagrams,  price  Is.  6d. 

BOTANY,  OUTLINES  of  the  CLASSIFICATION  of  PLANTS. 

By  W.  R.  McNab,  M.D.  Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland.    With  118  Diagrams,  price  Is.  6d. 

GEOMETRY,  CONGRUENT  FIGURES.  By  O.  Heneici,  Ph.D. 

F.R.S.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  College,  London.  With  141 
Diagrams,  price  Is.  6d. 

HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUMATICS.    By  Philip  Magnus, 

B.Sc.  BA.  Author  of  "  Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics,"  Joint- Editor  of 
the  Series.   With  79  Diagrams,  Is.  6d.  or  with  Answers,  price  2s. 

MECHANICS.    By  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland.   With  8D  Diagrams,  Is.  6d. 

PRACTICAL    PHYSICS:    MOLECULAR    PHYSICS  and 

SOUND.  By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.  d  .R.S.  Professor  of  Physics,  Royal 
School  of  Mines.    With  91  Diagrams,  Is.  6d. 

THERMODYNAMICS.    By  Richard  Wormell,  M.A.  D.Sc. 

Head-Master  of  the  Middle  Class  Corporation  School,  London.  With  41  Dia- 
grams, Is.  6d. 

ZOOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS.    By  Alex. 

Macalister,  M.D.  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Dublin.  With  77 
Diagrams,  Is.  6d. 

ZOOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE    ANIMALS.    By  Alex. 

Macalister,  M.D.  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Dublin.  With  59 
Diagrams,  Is.  6d. 
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FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  NEW  BOOKS  preparing  for  the  Autumn 
and  Winter  Season  by  GRIFFITH  &  FAR  RAN,  West  Corner 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 


\  WORK  which  will  contain  much  curious  antiquarian  inform- 
ation,  and  will  possess  attraction  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  Prison  History,  is  entitled  "  RECORDS  of  YORK  CASTLE : 
Fortress,  Court  House,  and  Prison  "  ;  it  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Twyford  (the  present  Governor  of  York  Castle)  and 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  Author  of  "  Memorials  of  Millbank." 
It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Houghton,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  Wood  Engravings  and  Woodbury-type  Photographs. 
The  price  will  be  7s.  6d. 

"  RAVEL,  WAR,  and  SHIPWRECK,"  by  Captain  Parker 
Gilluoee  ("  Ubique "),  Author  of  "  The  Great  Thirst 
Land."'  We  understand  that  in  this  book,  while  describing  the 
adventures  of  his  imaginary  hero,  the  Author  is  depicting  the 
main  features  of  his  own  career ;  and  although  it  cannot  exactly 
be  called  an  autobiography,  all  of  the  incidents  and  adventures 
related  actually  occurred  within  the  writer's  own  experience.  It 
will  be  published  in  cloth,  Svo.  price  9s. 

THE  following  new  Three-volume  Novels  are  in  preparation: 
"  WORTHLESS  LAURELS,"  by  Emilt  Carrington, 
And  "  LOLiS  ;  or,  Doomed  to  the  Cloister:  a  Tale  of  Religious 
Life  in  the  Time  of  Louis  XIV.,"  by  M.  J.  Hope.  The  last 
named  will  be  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Dean  Stanley. 

MRS.  GELLIE'S  (M.E.B.)  New  Story  is  entitled  "  STEPHEN 
the  SCHOOLMASTER;  a  Story  without  a  Plot."  It 
will  be  published  in  the  "  Stories  for  Daughters  at  Home"  Series, 
price  5s. 

TN  "  GOLDEN  THREADS  from  an  ANCIENT  LOOM"' 
Miss  Lydia  Hands  has  attempted  to  bring  the  main  features 
of  the  great  German  Epic,  "  Das  Nibelungenlied,"  before  the 
younger  portion  of  the  British  public,  feeling  that  a  story  so 
popular  among  our  Teutonic  cousins  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
unfamiliar  to  the  youth  on  this  idde  of  the  German  Ocean. 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  accepted  the  dedication,  and  the  Illustrations, 
which  are  numerous,  are  by  Julius  Schnorr,  of  Carolsfeld.  The 
■volume  will  be  bound  in  cloth  elegant,  price  10s.  Gd. 

R.  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE'S  new  Book  for  Boys  is  entitled 
"  THE  MEN  of  the  BACKWOODS  :  Stories  and 
.Sketches  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  Indian  Fighters "  ;  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  some  account  of  the  clearing  and  settlement  of  the 
vast  inland  forests  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  struggle  that  went 
on  between  the  red  man  and  the  whites  during  the  half-century 
that  the  nioneers  of  civilization  were  in  almost  constant  collision 
with  the  most  formidable  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  many  exciting 
scenes  and  hairbreadth  escapes  which  such  a  history  must  record 
will  be  illustrated  by  Thirty-three  Pictures  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  C.  0.  Murray.    The  volume  will  be  published  at  Gs. 

FIFTY  YEARS  in  SANDBOURNE:  a  Sketch,"  by  Cecilia 
Lushington,  will  be  published  in  a  small  crown  Svo. 
•volume,  cloth  limp.  The  book  will  also  contain  a  Sketch, 
reprinted  from  "  Good  Words,"  entitled  "  Two  Pictures  of  Old 
Womanhood." 

THE  following  new  Half-crown  Books  for  Children  are  in 
hand:  "  BUNCHY  ;  or,  the  Children  of  Scarsbrook  Farm," 
by  E.  C.  Phillips.  Illustrated  by  A.  J.  Johnson.  "  WAYS 
and  TRICKS  of  ANIMALS;  with  Stories  about  Aunt  Mary's 
Pets,"  by  Mary  HoorER,  Author  of  "  Little  Dinners,"  "  Wives 
and  Housewives,"  &e.  With  23  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir, 
and  others.  This  book  is  Dedicated  to  the  President  of  the 
"  Fellowship  of  Animals' Friends."  And  "AFRICAN  PETS;  or, 
Chats  about  our  Animal  Friends  in  Natal,"  with  Sketches  of  Kaffir 
Life,  by  F.  Clinton  Parry.    Fully  Illustrated  by  R.  II.  Moore. 


rjMIE  FAVOURITE  PICTURE  and  NURSERY  COM- 
*~  P ANION,  compiled  anew  by  Uncle  Charlie,  with  450 
Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists,  will  shortly  appear.  The  object  of 
the  compiler  has  been  to  produce  a  volume  which  shall  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  be  a  Nursery  Companion,  providing  pictures 
and  reading,  both  entertaining  and  instructive,  yet  never  going 
beyond  the  intelligence  of  the  little  folk  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Along  with  some  of  the  most  modern  specimens  of  wood-engraving, 
many  of  the  curious  pictures  of  the  olden  days  have  been  given, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  interest  the  little  ones  who  may  possess 
this  book,  to  see  what  those  pictures  were  like  which  amused  their 
grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  when  they  as  young  people 
were  taken  to  buy  their  birthday  and  other  presents  to  the  old 
corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  from  whence  this  book  is  issued. 
It  will  be  published  in  cloth  elegant,  price  5s.  ;  and  in  Four  Parts, 
in  attractive  paper  covers,  at  Is.  each. 


"  XyORKMAN  and  SOLDIER:  a  Tale  of  Paris  Life  during 
*  *  the  Siege  and  the  Rule  of  the  Commune,"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Mr.  James  F.  Cobb,  Author  of  "  The  Watchers  on 
the  Longships,"  &c.  It  will  be  published  at  5s.,  with  10  full-page 
Engravings. 


"  rpiIE  YOUNG  BUGLERS:  a  Tale  of  the  Peninsular  War," 
by  G.  A.  Henty,  Author  of  "  The  Young  Francs-Tireurs," 
"  Out  on  the  Pampas,"  &c.  &c.  In  following  the  fortunes  of  his 
youthful  heroes  through  the  Peninsular  War,  Mr.  Henty  con- 
trives to  give  full  accounts  of  the  important  engagements,  and 
really  to  present  a  history  of  the  campaign.  It  will  contain  8 
full-page  Pictures  by  John  Proctor,  and  several  Plans  of  Battles 
to  elucidate  the  text.    The  price  of  the  book  will  be  7s.  Gd. 

A SERIES  of  SKETCHES,  entitled  "THE  BIRD  and 
INSECTS'  POST  OFFICE,"  by  Robert  Bloomfield, 
Author  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  &C,  was  included  in  his  Literary- 
Remains  published  in  1821.  It  was  the  Author's  intention  to  have 
issued  them  separately,  uniform  with  "Little  Davy's  New  Hat," 
but  unfortunately  ho  did  not  live  to  do  so.  His  son,  Walter 
Bloomfield,  thinking  it  a  pity  to  allow  them  to  be  shut  up  from 
the  little  ones  for  ever  in  a  dusty  old  volume,  has  arranged  them 
in  the  form  they  were  originally  intended  to  assume,  and  they  will 
be  published  at  Gs.  in  a  small  4to.  volume,  with  35  Illustrations. 

MR.  W.  II.  G.  KINGSTON  has  re-written  and  so  largely 
added  to  "WILL  WEATIIERIIELM  ;  or,  the  Yarn  of 
an  old  Sailor  about  his  Early  Life  and  Adventures,"  which  has  been 
out  of  print  for  the  past  twenty  years,  as  to  make  an  entirely  new 
book  of  it,  and  it  will  be  published  during  the  coming  season  in 
the  Six-Shilling  Series  of  that  popular  author's  stories. 

A SERIES  of  Shilling  Reward  Books  is  in  preparation, 
and  the  following  are  nearly  ready  :  "  WRECKED,  NOT 
LOST;  or,  the  Pilot  and  his  Companions,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Dundas.  "  AMONG  THE  BRIGANDS ;  and  other  Tales  of 
Adventure,"  by  C.  E.  Boaven.  "CHRISTIAN  ELLIOTT;  or, 
Mrs.  Danvers'  Prize."  These  are  all  New  and  Cheaper  Editions  of 
Standard  Old  Favourites,  and  others  will  be  added  to  the  Series 
from  time  to  time. 

fpiIE  following  Four-and-Sixpenny  Story  Book's  for  the  older 
J-  Children  are  being  prepared  for  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
Publication :  "  SILVER  LININGS ;  or,  Light  and  Shade,"  by 
Mrs.  Reginald  M.  Bray,  Author  of  the  very  popular  "  Ten  of 
Them!"  published  last  year.  It  will  be  Illustrated  by  A.  II. 
Collins.  And  "  CORNERTOWN  CHRONICLES;  or,  New 
Legends  of  Old  Lore,"  by  Kathleen  Knox.  This  latter  will 
have  some  quaint  Illustrations  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Dakin,  who  was  one 
of  the  Original  Contributors  to  "  Fun." 
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THE  AFGHAN"  WAR. 

THE  simultaneous  occurrence  of  mutinies  at  Herat  and 
Cabnl  seems  to  indicate  a  deep-laid  conspiracy.  The 
earlier  report  brought  by  a  soldier  of  the  escort  who  had 
escaped  from  Cabul  tended  to  support  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. The  evidence  as  to  the  intentions  and  conduct  of 
the  Ameer  is  conflicting;  and  until  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  evidence  at  leisure  it  is  prudent  to  accept 
under  reserve  his  friendly  professions.  If  the  mutinies 
were  planned  by  his  brother  Ayub,  the  probability  is  that 
Yakoob  was  not  a  conscious  accomplice.  A  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Afghanistan  would  be  more  anxious  to  strike 
down  the  actual  ruler  than  to  involve  himself  in  foreign 
complications.  Rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  Ameer 
of  course  affect  a  patriotic  jealousy  of  foreign  interference, 
as  they  would  appeal  to  any  other  prejudice  which  might 
serve  their  purpose  by  rendering  the  reigning  prince  un- 
popular. It  is  not  to  be  necessarily  inferred  that  the  clamour 
against  the  English  was  the  true  or  principal  cause  of  the 
mutiny.  At  Herat,  where  there  was  no  Resident,  the  insur- 
gent troops  proved  themselves  as  violent  and  bloodthirsty 
as  at  Cabul.  Like  his  immediate  predecessors,  the  Ameer 
finds  a  standing  army  a  dangerous  and  unwieldy  instru- 
ment. The  feudal  levies  on  which  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan 
formerly  depended  gave  undue  influence  to  local  chieftains, 
but  in  time  of  peace  they  were  for  the  most  part  disbanded. 
Regular  regiments  require  pay,  with  the  familiar  alternative 
of  mutiny  ;  and  in  Afghanistan  they  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  primary  virtue  of  personal  loyalty.  It  Yakoob  is 
sincere  in  his  avowed  purpose  of  punishing  the  insurgents 
the  force  to  be  encountered  on  the  march  to  Cabul  may 
perhaps  not  be  formidable ;  but  it  is  right  to  prepare  for 
the  strongest  resistance  which  the  army  and  the  popula- 
tion can  offer  if  they  unite  against  the  foreigner.  Some  of 
the  hill  tribes  have  given  assurances  of  their  peaceable  and 
friendly  disposition ;  and  the  remainder  will  probably 
watch  the  course  of  the  campaign  before  they  indulge  in 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  Misadventures  such  as  the  loss  of 
a  few  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shutargardan 
Pass  ought  to  cause  no  serious  anxiety.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  attack  was  part  of  a  concerted  plan,  or  an 
isolated  enterprise  undertaken  merely  for  purposes  of 
plunder. 

As  far  as  civilians  can  judge,  the  frontier  defined  by  the 
treaty  of  Gundamuk  really  possesses  scientific  merits.  There 
appears  to  be  no  preliminary  impediment  to  beginning  the 
campaign  as  soon  as  the  necessary  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies can  be  sent  to  the  front ;  and  already  General  Baker's 
brigade  is  reported  as  having  reached  Kushi.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  satisfy  unprejudiced  observers  that  the  military 
position  of  the  army  would  be  better  than  at  present  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  force  the  passes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign.  Last  year  a  check  at  AH  Mnsjid  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Khyber  Pass  would  have  been  extremely 
dangerous  ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  Sheke  All's  advisers 
deduced  from  the  detailed  statements  and  arguments  of 
English  newspaper  Correspondents  the  just  inference  that 
it  was  desirable  to  hold  Pciwar  in  force.  The  advocates 
of  the  haphazard  frontier  between  the  Indus  and  the 
mountains  which  was  inherited  from  the  Sikhs  strongly 
opposed  the  earlier  occupation  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  of 
the  forts  which  commanded  the  territory  of  the  Khan  of 
Khelat.    French  military  critics,  whose  knowledge  of  the 


principles  of  defence  is  more  accurate  than  their  acquain- 
tance with  the  actual  frontier,  have  lately  blamed  the 
Indian  Government  for  not  having,  as  they  assumed  on 
inaccurate  information,  occupied  both  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain chain.  Their  judgment  may  be  cited  in  support  of 
the  course  actually  followed  by  the  Indian  Government. 
It  is  much  better  to  hold  Candahar  from  the  outset  of 
the  war  than  to  make  the  occupation  of  the  city  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  campaign.  It  is  at  present  believed 
that  the  Governor  and  the  chief  inhabitants  are  friendly 
to  the  English,  and  disaffected  to  the  Ameer.  It  is  of 
course  desirable  to  take  precautions  against  possible  want 
of  fidelity,  but  long  experience  shows  that  nations  and 
dynasties  such  as  the  Afghans  and  the  reigning  family 
are  almost  always  divided  by  bitter  internal  feuds.  The 
possession  of  Candahar  will  be  doubly  important  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  operate  against  Herat  as  well  as 
against  Cabul.  It  is  possible  that  Ayub,  even  if  he  has 
been  a  promoter  of  the  mutiny  and  massacre  at  Herat,  may 
wish  to  avoid  a  struggle  with  the  Indian  Government. 
In  his  case,  as. in  that  of  Yakoob,  it  may  be  well  to  listen 
to  overtures  which  will  be  the  more  sincere  if  resistance  is 
found  to  be  dangerous  or  hopeless. 

Herat  is  for  many  reasons  a  more  important  place  than 
Cabul.  It  is  strong  as  a  fortress ;  it  lies  on  the  most  prac- 
ticable road  to  the  borders  of  India ;  and  the  Power  which 
has  possessed  it  has  always  been  feared  and  respected  by 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  Persians  have  repeatedly 
laid  claim  to  the  city,  and  within  living  memory  they 
were  only  prevented  from  establishing  their  claim  through 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  the  accidental  presence  within 
the  walls  of  an  English  subaltern  officer.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  any  foreign  Power  from  profiting  by 
the  present  anarchy  and  disorder.  Whatever  may  be 
Ayub  Khan's  motives  and  intentions,  he  will  not,  if  resist- 
ance in  other  parts  of  Afghanistan  is  suppressed,  attempt 
singly  to  oppose  an  English  army.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  allies  on  whose  aid  he  may  have  depended  must  be 
warned  that  an  occupation  of  Herat  on  their  part  would 
be  an  act  of  war  against  England.  The  possible  collision 
which  may  follow  is  on  all  accounts  to  be  gravely  de- 
precated ;  but,  if  a  conflict  must  occur,  it  ought  not  to 
be  postponed  till  Herat  is  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 
Neither  Persia  nor  Russia  has  any  right  to  resent  the  claim 
of  England  to  secure  the  Indian  Empire  on  its  most 
vulnerable  side.  The  best  mode  of  avoiding  a  quarrel 
with  Russia  is  a  display  of  rapidity  and  vigour.  The 
Russian  papers  which  are  instructed  to  use  threatening 
language  have  not  succeeded  in  devising  any  excuse  for 
interference,  except  enmity  to  England  and  cupidity  of 
increased  territory.  Some  of  them  have  proposed  that 
the  ill-fated  expedition  prepared  against  the  Turcomans 
should  be  diverted  by  way  of  Persia  to  Herat.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  menace  would  be  employed  by 
the  Russian  Government  if  it  considered  that  England 
was  likely  to  yield ;  but  a  great  war  is  not  so  lightly 
undertaken.  It  is  believed  that  Russia  would  have  much 
diiliculty  in  sending  to  Afghanistan  a  sufficient  force  to 
meet  the  Indian  army  in  equal  numbers.  Although  it  has 
not  been  the  custom  of  the  Indian  Government  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Russian  frontier  in  Central  Asia,  a 
war  with  England  would  probably  induce  some  of  the 
conquered  tribes  to  rise  in  rebellion.  The  check  which 
has  been  inflicted  on  the  expeditionary  force  by  the  Tckke 
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Turcomans  will  perhaps  remind  tbe  Russian  generals  in 
Central  Asia  of  the  clangers  which  might  attend  an  aggres- 
sive policy. 

A  more  interesting  question  than  any  inquiry  into  the 
plans  and  resources  of  foreign  Powers  concerns  the  spirit 
and  capability  of  those  who  direct  the  campaign.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  uneasiness  has  been  caused  by 
demands  for  the  services  of  officers  at  a  distance  who 
ought  not  to  be  indispensable.  Lord  Wellesley  or  Lord 
Dalhousie  would  have  been  content  with  the  aid  of 
experienced  generals  who  must  in  any  case  conduct  the 
campaign.  The  Government  showed  a  proper  sense  of 
dignity  and  of  public  duty  in  prohibiting  the  presence  of 
newspaper  Correspondents  with  the  invading  array  ;  but  it 
was  not  satisfactory  to  find  a  sound  resolution  accom- 
panied by  a  feeble  apology.  As  a  general -rule,  no  Corre- 
spondent should  accompany  an  army  in  the  field  unless  he 
undertakes  both  to  abstain  from  public  criticism,  and  to  sub- 
mit all  his  communications  to  a  military  censorship.  On 
these  conditions  Correspondents  may  be  tolerated,  or,  if 
they  consider  that  restrictions  make  their  occupation  use- 
less or  impracticable,  their  company  maybe  readily  spared. 
It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  an  enemy  should  be  informed 
of  the  strength  of  every  battalion,  of  the  abundance  or 
deficiency  of  stores,  and  even  of  the  plans  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  The  moral  effect  on  generals  of  adula- 
tion and  abuse  would  alone  furnish  ample  reasons  for 
abating  a  newfangled  and  dangerous  nuisance.  It  is  no 
justification  of  the  practice  that  many  members  of  the 
profession  are  brilliant  and  picturesque  writers,  and  that 
they  are  almost  always  distinguished  by  courage  and  a 
spirit  of  adventure.  In  1870  the  Germans  and  French, 
who  were  making  war  in  earnest,  took  care  that  their 
armies  should  not  be  accompanied  by  irresponsible  writers 
of  news.  It  may  be  hoped  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
a  report  that  the  prohibition  is  likely  to  be  relaxed.  In 
wars  with  the  Afghans,  and  possibly  with  more  formid- 
able enemies,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  are 
no  Special  Correspondents  on  the  other  side.  As  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  judge,  the  preparations  are  carried  on  with 
becoming  energy.  The  Government  of  Bombay  is  assisting 
in  organizing  the  commissariat,  and  Sir  R.  Temple  is  in 
person  constructing  a  railway. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

LORD  HARTINGTON  has  in  many  ways,  and 
especially  in  his  constant  readiness  for  combat, 
justified  the  confidence  of  those  who  elected  him  as  leader 
of  the  party.  He  has  repeatedly  asserted  his  independence, 
from  the  time  when  he  stood  aloof  from  the  Bulgarian 
agitation  to  the  recent  date  on  which  an  ambitious  sub- 
ordinate suddenly  undertook  to  announce  his  dismissal 
from  his  post.  On  one  point,  which  is  the  test  of  a 
standing  or  falling  Opposition,  Lord  Hartington  may  always 
be  trusted  by  his  followers.  He  never  feels  or  expresses 
a  doubt  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  turned  out, 
and  that  the  Liberals  should  succeed  to  office.  It  was 
long  ago  said  that  the  pack  likes  a  huntsman  who  shows 
them  sport.  Lord  Hartington  never  fails  to  encourage  the 
party  by  taking  the  oj^portunity  of  making  a  cast  forward. 
If  one  reason  for  returning  Liberal  candidates  is  likely  at  the 
moment  to  be  ineffective,  there  are  many  more  arguments 
in  store.  Two  years  ago  an  overture  to  the  Scotch  Non- 
conformists was  thought  to  have  done  the  party  more 
harm  than  good,  and  accordingly  it  has  not  been  repeated. 
The  intimation  of  willingness  to  modify  the  system  of 
land  tenure  has  produced  so  eager  a  response  that  Lord 
Hartington  seems  now  anxious  to  correct  the  sanguine  in- 
ferences which  have  been  drawn  from  a  few  vague  phrases. 
At  the  worst,  it  is  always  possible  to  fall  back  on  the 
foreign  and  Indian  policy  of  the  Government ;  and,  if  it  is 
said  that  it  is  useless  to  recur  to  transactions  long  past, 
Lord  Hartington  replies  that  the  consequences  of  Eastern 
negotiations  still  subsist,  and  that  a  great  calamity  has 
reopened  the  whole  Indian  controversy.  When  he  was 
preparing  his  Newcastle  speech,  Lord  Hartington  may 
not  unreasonably  have  relied  on  Lord  Beaconsfield 
to  provide  him  with  controversial  matter ;  but,  as  he 
feelingly  remarked,  not  a  word  of  guidance  had  been 
uttered  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Though  the 
complaint  is  natural,  an  apologist  might  answer  that  the 
Minister  has  for  the  moment  to  act  under  such  guidance 
as  he  can  obtain,  and  not  to  guide  the  country,  which  has 


no  means  of  acting  for  itself.  There  is  often  a  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  official  reticence,  which  again  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  various  forms.  A  Minister  who  thinks  it  inex- 
pedient to  communicate  his  intentions  may  say  nothing, 
or  may  disguise  his  meaning  in  rhetorical  ambiguity,  or, 
like  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Aylesbury,  he  may  deliberately 
talk  of  something  else.  If  the  Government  can  guide 
Lord  Lytton  in  the  right  path,  it  will  be  time  enough 
hereafter  to  guide  public  opinion. 

Lord  Hartington's  version  of  the  course  and  motives- 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  intellectual  amusement  which  on  a  larger  scale 
is  called  the  philosophy  of  history.  In  this  department 
of  knowledge  the  speaker  or  writer  arranges  facts 
so  as  to  form  an  ostensible  substructure  for  a  pre- 
conceived theory.  By  a  happy  effort  of  memory  Lord 
Hartington  recalled  an  almost  forgotten  Aylesbury 
speech  in  which  some  act  of  omission  relating  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  was  represented  as  the  most  cul- 
pable instance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  extemporaneous  non- 
sense supplies  a  plausible  comment  on  the  recrimination 
which  has  often  been  addressed  to  the  Liberal  Ministry. 
If  he  had  thought  that  a  general  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign  policy  would  be  popular,  Mr. 
Disraeli  would  not  have  gone  all  the  way  to  Malacca  for 
a  ground  of  censure.  He  had  probably  not  then  under- 
stood the  painful  impression  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Washington 
Treaty  and  the  revision  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty. 
It  may  be  added  that,  much  to  his  honour,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  generally  abstained  from  factious  attacks  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  Ministers  whom  he  has  opposed. 
The  faults  which  he  imputes  to  the  Liberal  party  have  for 
the  most  part  been  committed  since  they  retired  from 
office.  Except  in  an  alleged  want  of  spirit  and  of  sensi- 
tiveness to  national  honour,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  with  reference  to  Turkey  was  the  same  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  their  successors.  In  1871  it 
had  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Granville  that 
it  was  an  open  question  whether  Russia  should  be  allowed 
to  accomplish  without  resistance  the  dismembei-ment  of 
Turkey.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Liberal 
Ministers  would  have  been  induced  by  the  Bosnian  revolt 
to  undertake,  as  Lord  Hartington  retrospectively  pro- 
poses, the  substitution  of  a  cluster  of  Christian  States 
for  the  dominion  of  the  Porte.  Even  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  like  most  other  things,  may  be  regarded 
from  another  point  of  view.  If  Malacca  proves  that 
there  was  in  1874  little  to  say  against  Liberal  foreign 
policy,  it  also  shows  that,  immediately  before  entering 
office,  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  no  intention  of  rely- 
ing for  popularity  and  success  on  showy  and  ambitious 
enterprises.  As  Lord  Hartington  admitted,  the  first 
intention  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  was  to  occupy 
itself  with  moderate  and  gradual  reforms  ;  but  he 
suggests  that  useful  legislation  tended  to  divide  the  party, 
and  that  the  Government  consequently  betook  itself  to 
turbulent  and  exciting  diplomacy. 

A  leader  of  a  party  must  perhaps  be  rather  suspicious 
than  candid ;  but,  on  reflection,  Lord  Hartington  may 
perhaps  doubt  whether  his  ingenious  theory  has  any 
foundation  in  experience.  The  Conservative  Ministers 
proposed  no  measures  which  dissatisfied  their  fol- 
lowers, nor  has  their  majority  after  six  Sessions 
been  in  the  smallest  degree  impaired.  The  transfer 
of  the  centre  of  interest  from  domestic  to  foreign 
affairs  was  caused,  not  by  calculations  of  party  conveni- 
ence, but  by  events  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  any 
English  Government.  The  Opposition  have  often  blamed 
the  Ministers,  not  for  hasty  interference  during  the 
eai'ly  part  of  the  Eastern  disturbances,  but  for  delay  in 
assenting  to  the  Andrassy  Note,  and  obstinacy  in  refusing 
either  to  concur  in  the  Berlin  Memorandum  or  to  provide 
a  substitute.  Mr.  Gladstone's  hypothetical  project  of 
coercive  measures  against  Turkey  was  an  afterthought ; 
but  if  it  had  been  proposed  and  executed  at  the  time,  it 
would  have  been  a  more  novel  and  more  venturous  pro- 
ceeding than  the  course  which  was  actually  followed.  The 
meeting  which  was  addressed  by  Lord  Hartington  after- 
wards loudly  applauded  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  suggestion 
that  Lord  Derby,  who  hesitated  as  to  the  Andrasst  Note  aud 
rejected  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  should  return  to  the 
I  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Hartington  had  no  difficulty  in  reca- 
pitulating the  numerous  counts  of  the  indictment  which 
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has  duringthree  years  been  again  and  again  preferred  against 
the  Government.  The  answer  is  that  Parliament  has,  with 
fnll  knowledge  of  the  facts,  acquitted  the  accused.  The 
majority  which  has  supported  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Go- 
vernment on  foreign  questions  has  been  nearly  double  the 
normal  majority  on  which  the  Government  can  rely  on 
domestic  party  divisions.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
House  of  Commons  may  have  been  in  the  wrong  ;  but  it 
shares  the  responsibility  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Cowen,  who  proposed  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Hartington,  carefully  abstained  from  expressing 
assent  to  his  criticisms  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  ene  of  those  Liberals  who,  as  Lord 
Hartington  truly  said,  "admitted  the  force  and  statesinan- 
**  ship  of  a  great  deal  of  what  was  contained  in  Lord 
"  Salisbury's  famous  Circular."  Mr.  Cowen  probably  re- 
gretted that,  as  Lord  Hartington  triumphantly  showed, 
the  Russians  had  nevertheless  contrived  to  prevail  to  a 
great  extent  against  Lord  Salisbury's  remonstrances.  That 
a  Power  occupying  with  a  great  and  victorious  army  the 
territory  of  an  enemy  should  contend  successfully  against 
a  neutral  was  neither  surprising  nor  discreditable  to  the 
unarmed  advocate  of  peace  and  justice.  It  is  not  for 
Englishmen  to  boast  that  East  Roumelia  is  relieved 
from  the  immediate  administration  of  Turkish  officials, 
or  that  the  Sultan's  lawful  claim  to  occupy  the  Balkans 
may  perhaps  be  baffled  by  fraud  or  by  force.  Finally, 
Lord  Hartington  referred  to  one  qf  the  latest  sittings 
of  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  recess,  when  he  and 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  raised  objections  to  the  Treaty  of 
Gundamnk.  He  could  not,  he  declared,  then  have  thought 
it  possible  that  any  Government  would  send  an  un- 
armed mission  to  Cabul  unless  they  could  rely  both  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  Ameer  and  on  his  power  to  protect  his 
guests.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff  knew  at 
the  time  that  the  Mission  was  only  accompanied  by  a  small 
escort ;  and  neither  the  Government  at  home  nor  the 
Viceroy  could  be  positively  certain  whether  Yakoob  Khan 
was  strong  enough  to  secure  its  safety.  The  conspiracy 
which  seems  to  have  been  organized  at  Herat  could,  if  the 
reports  are  well  founded,  scarcely  have  been  foreseen.  For 
the  present,  discussion  of  the  question  is  unprofitable,  as 
all  parties  are  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  advancing  to 
Cabul.  Lord  Haktington's  anxiety  to  take  office  in  the 
midst  of  present  difficulties,  though  creditable  to  his 
courage  and  patriotism,  is  not  a  little  surprising;  but  a 
statesman  who  is  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Irish  obstructives  is  secure  against  all  disturbances  of  his 
cheerfnl  temper.  According  to  Lord  Hartington,  Mr. 
Parnell  is  able  and  honest,  and  his  only  defect  is  a  want 
of  Parliamentary  experience.  When  he  has  sat  for  some 
time  longer  in  a  real  Parliament,  and  has  organized  a 
sham  Parliament  in  Ireland,  Lord  Hartington,  if  he  is 
then  Ministerial  leader,  expects  to  have  no  trouble  in  deal- 
ing with  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends. 


M.  LOUIS  BLANC  AT  MARSEILLES. 

A SPEECH  from  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  always  a  welcome 
interruption  to  the  dull  round  of  everyday  politics. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  is  proof  against  the  prevailing  temptation 
of  quiet  times.  He  is  seldom  dull,  and  never  practical. 
There  is  an  eternal  freshness  about  his  theories  which 
makes  the  reader  feel  that  for  once  a  young  head  has  been 
put  upon  old  shoulders.  He  has  just  been  visiting  Mar- 
seilles ;  and,  excited  perhaps  by  the  warmth  of  his 
reception,  he  has  spoken  with  as  much  vigour  as  though 
he  were  still  framing  a  Constitution  for  the  Republic  of 
1848.  He  is  clear  indeed  that  the  existing  Republic 
stands  in  sore  need  of  a  similar  service.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1875  must  be  obeyed  until  it  is  altered— that 
much  M.  Blanc  concedes ;  but,  in  his  estimation,  it  evi- 
dently cannot  be  altered  too  soon  if  it  is  to  be  obeyed 
much  longer.  It  was  deliberately  framed,  he  says,  with 
the  intention  of  making  the  existence  of  the  Republic 
impossible ;  and,  if  this  description  be  correct,  it  is 
certainly  a  fault  in  a  Republican  Constitution.  The  first 
object  of  his  dislike  is,  of  course,  the  Senate,  which  in  his 
opinion  must  be  either  an  incumbrance  or  a  peril.  It  was 
a  peril  when  it  allowed  Marshal  MacMauon  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  it  is,  we  presume,  an  incumbrance 
now  that  it  has  delayed  the  progress  of  M.  Ferry's  Edu- 
cation Bill.  M.  Blanc  is  willing,  however,  to  subject 
even  universal  suffrage  to  some  checks,  since  he  proposes 


that  all  Bills  should  be  submitted  to  a  council  of  jurists. 
By  itself,  of  course,  this  provision  would  only  make  the 
action  of  the  majority  more  effectual.  A  badly  drawn  law 
sometimes  defeats  itself,  and  with  a  council  of  jurists  all 
laws  might  be  well  drawn.  M.  Blanc  probably  sees  that, 
if  the  majority  are  to  make  any  concession  at  all,  it  had 
better  be  one  tbat  shall  be  worth  something.  Accordingly 
he  suggests  further  that  a  Bill  shall  not  come  into  operation 
immediately  on  its  passing,  if  the  minority  against 
it  be  of  a  certain  strength.  This,  he  thinks,  would  give 
public  opinion  time  to  reflect  and  decide  ;  but,  taken  by 
itself,  it  would  not  be  a  security  of  much  value.  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  there  were  only  a  single  Chamber 
now  in  France,  and  that  a  year  had  to  intervene  before 
the  Ferry  Bill  became  law  ;  the  Chamber  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  reverse  its  decision  in  the  interval.  The  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  would 
remain  the  same,  and  the  majority  would  be  no  more  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  the  sense  of  the  country  was  against 
them  than  they  are  now  in  presence  of  the  adverse  votes 
of  the  Councils-General.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  M.  Blanc 
to  say  that  he  proposes  to  couple  this  security  with  an- 
other which  would  certainly  tend  to  make  it  more  service- 
able. He  wishes  Parliaments  to  be  biennial,  and  by  this 
means  a  dissolution  would  probably  have  taken  place  in 
every  instance  before  the  interval  of  reflection  was  over. 
Younger  and  less  enthusiastic  politicians  than  M.  Louis 
Blanc  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  a  Second  Chamber, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  provide  it  with  a  logical 
justification,  is  preferable  to  a  general  election  every  two 
years. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  altogether 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  a  President.  Even  M.  GrIsvy 
suggests  to  him  nothing  except  royalty  in  disguise.  The 
disguise  is  so  very  effectual  in  M.  Grevy' s  case  that  few 
besides  M.  Blanc  can  have  seen  through  it.  How  the 
divinity  that  must  secretly  hedge  M.  Grevy  has  made  itself 
apparent  to  him  he  does  not  say.  It  is  a  curious  example  of 
M.  Blanc's  tendency  to  be  led  astray  by  ajmearances  that 
he  speaks  of  M.  Grevy  as  raised  to  the  post  of  President 
by  the  "  irony  of  fortune."  The  author  of  the  Grevy  Amend- 
ment must,  M.  Blanc  thinks,  dislike  a  position  so  unlike 
what  he  desired  to  see  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  fill. 
M.  Blanc  does  not  see  that  the  difference  between  the 
President  such  as  M.  GRETYmay  once  have  dreamed  of  being 
and  a  President  such  as  he  actually  is  is  that  the  latter  has 
less,  not  more,  power  than  the  former.  It  is  true  that, 
under  the  present  Constitution,  M.  Grevy  holds  office  for 
seven  years,  and  is  irresponsible  ;  whereas  under  his  own 
amendment  he  would  have  held  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Legislature,  and  have  been  responsible  to  it'.  But 
the  difference  is  not  the  less  a  difference  between  nominal 
and  real  power.  If  M.  GRfivr  had  been,  what  thirty  years 
ago  he  wished  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  be,  a 
Prime  Minister  with  a  more  dignified  title,  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  dismissal  if  he  failed  to  carry  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber  with  him ;  but,  so  long  as  he  did 
carry  it  with  him,  the  policy  of  France  would  have 
been  his  policy,  and  not  the  policy  of  his  Cabinet. 
In  quite  another  sense  than  that  in  which  M.  Louis 
Blanc  used  the  words,  it  is  true  that  the  President- 
ship as  it  now  exists  in  France  is  Royalty  in  disguise.  M. 
Grevy  is  a  constitutional  President,  a  President  who,  in 
theory  at  all  events,  must  do  whatever  his  Ministers  bid 
him.  The  inconsistency  of  reigning  without  governing  is 
hidden  in  the  case  of  a  King  by  his  hereditary  and  tra- 
ditional position.  In  the  case  of  a  President  it  presents 
itself  unveiled.  But,  obvious  as  it  is,  it  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  M.  Blanc.  "Wherever  the  name  of  authority  is, 
there,  he  feels  sure,  must  be  the  substance  also  ;  and  wher- 
ever the  substance  of  authority  is,  there  is  something  for 
M.  Blanc  to  detest. 

M.  Blanc's  dislike  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  being 
impartial.  He  condemns  the  intervention  of  the  military 
in  civil  disturbances  as  heartily  as  though  the  army 
were  still  under  the  command  of  Marshal  MacMahon. 
The  substitute  he  suggests  is  the  territorial  army,  as  being 
composed  of  ex-soldiers  too  old  to  be  violent  and  not  old 
enough  to  be  timid.  M.  Blanc  does  not  explain  how  this 
territorial  army  is  to  be  kept  constantly  in  readiness  to 
put  down  disorder.  Calling  out  the  reserves  in  order  to 
quell  a  riot  would  be  an  inconvenient  as  well  as  a  costly 
process,  and  if  the  reserves  are  kept  permanently  em- 
bodied, their  condition  would  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  army  with  the  colours.    Some  of  M. 
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Blanc's  proposals  have  better  claims  on  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  than  those  that  have  been  mentioned.  It 
was  inevitable  perhaps  that  he  should  defend  the  election 
of  judges,  since  the  Republicans  of  M.  Blanc's  generation 
attached  a  quasi-sacramental  efficacy  to  the  process  of 
election  analogous  to  that  which  a  large  section  of 
Englishmen  attach  to  competitive  examination.  But 
his  suggestion  that  the  number  of  the  judges  might  be 
reduced  and  their  pay  raised,  and  his  denunciation  of  pro- 
longed imprisonment  before  trial  and  secret  preliminary 
investigations,  as  inflicting  needless  torture  on  innocent 
persons,  deserve  far  more  consideration  than  they  are 
likely  to  get.  The  French  do  not  seem  to  mind  theoretical 
cruelty;  and,  as  the  innocent  persons  injured  by  their 
system  of  trial  are  of  course  a  minority,  its  practical 
cruelty  is  not  brought  home  to  them  in  any  very  strong 
light.  It  is  a  pity  that  really  useful  reforms  of  this 
kind  should  be  subordinate  in  M.  Blanc's  opinion  to  that 
gradual  abolition  of  the  proletariate  which  is  to  abolish 
wages  by  making  every  artisan  a  partner  in  the  concern. 
This  is  to  be  the  last  stage  in  the  grand  evolution  which 
has  been  already  marked  by  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  dreams  of  one  generation  sometimes  become  the  reali- 
ties of  another,  and  some  vast  system  of  State  insurance 
may  yet  give  to  thrift  that  preliminary  secui'ity  against 
misfortune  and  old  age  the  absence  of  which  is  at  present 
the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  workman's  life.  By 
what  other  expedient  a  class  which  has  nothing  but  natural 
strength  or  acquired  skill  can  place  itself  on  a  level  with  a 
class  which  possesses  either  inherited  or  acquired  capital 
it  is  hard  to  see.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  improvement  M. 
Blanc  looks  forward  to,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  yet  be 
realized.  But  though  the  contentment  of  the  artisan  with 
his  condition  may  thus  be  greatly  increased,  the  position 
itself  will  hardly  undergo  any  corresponding  change.  The 
artisan  will  still  be  a  receiver  of  wages,  although  he  will 
put  the  wages  he  receives  to  a  better  use.  If  all  the 
artisans  now  living  were  to  form  themselves  into  compa- 
nies, and  to  call  their  receipts  profits  instead  of  wages,  the 
man  who  gave  more  than  his  labour  would  still  expect  to 
get  more  than  the  man  who  gave  only  his  labour,  and  in 
so  far  as  he  did  get  it  would  be  in  a  better  position  than 
the  man  who  did  not. 


AUSTRIA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 

MILITARY  ralers  who  keep  enormous  armies  on  foot 
may  sometimes  meet  one  another  without  intending 
to  injure  their  neighbours ;  but  their  personal  interviews 
are  not  altogether  harmless.  The  German  Emperor  cannot 
exhibit  his  warm  regard  for  his  nephew,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  without  appearing  to  encourage  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  most  turbulent  of  Powers.  The  newspaper 
controversy  which  has  since  revived  seems  to  indicate 
Prince  Bismarck's  determination  to  prefer  Austria  as  an 
ally  to  Russia,  and  his  visit  to  Vienna  is  certainly  intended 
to  announce  the  continuance  of  the  close  union  which  he 
has  long  maintained  with  Count  Andrassy.  It  is  less  sur- 
prising that  Prince  Gortchakoff  should  have  consequently 
inclined  to  a  French  alliance  than  that  he  should  have  pub- 
lished his  intentions  through  a  newspaper  Correspondent. 
Simple  and  peaceable  observers  of  public  affairs  wonder  in 
vain  why  great  States  should  be  incessantly  engaged  in 
plots  and  counterplots  which  indeed  happily  for  the  most 
part  end  in  nothing.  The  alliance  of  the  three  Emperors, 
and  the  cross  combinations  of  two  of  the  number 
against  a  third,  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  if  all 
Governments  were  content  to  remain  within  their  own 
dominions  and  to  protect  them  by  moderate  armaments. 
The  original  compact  of  the  Emperors  was  probably 
made  in  contemplation  of  the  annexations  which  have 
since  been  effected  by  Austria  and  Russia.  Germany  was 
content  with  the  security  afforded  by  the  alliance  against 
the  possible  resentment  of  France  ;  and  perhaps  Prince 
Bismarck  may  have  foreseen  that  the  confederate  who  was 
least  to  be  feared  would  in  Europe  be  the  chief  gainer  by 
the  proposed  partition  of  Turkish  territory.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Batoum,  though  it  was  a  principal  object  of  the 
Russian  attack  on  Turkey,  could  not  directly  concern 
Germany,  while  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia  threw 
an  impediment  in  the  way  of  further  Russian  aggrandize- 
ment. Until  Austria  and  Russia  once  more  agree  on 
a  division  of  spoil,  it  seems  impossible  that  Russia  should 
again  undertake  a  Avar  of  conquest. 


The  occupation  of  Novi-Bazar  completes  the  extension 
of  territory  which  was  provided  for  Austria  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  The  legal  relations  between  the  Austrian 
and  Turkish  Governments  are  vaguely  defined,  but  in 
substance  the  greater  part  of  the  occupied  provinces 
will  be  held  by  Austria  in  full  sovereignty.  At  present 
Novi-Bazar  is  held  jointly  by  Austrian  and  Turkish 
troops.  The  resistance  which  was  offered  to  their  new 
masters  by  the  Bosnian  Mahometans  has  not  on  the 
present  occasion  been  repeated.  It  was  natural  that 
the  dominant  race  should  oppose  the  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  to  a  Christian  Government ;  but  of  all  the 
Mahometan  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  severed  from 
Turkey,  those  who  are  now  subject  to  Austria  have  least 
reason  to  regret  their  fate.  They  need  not  fear  that  they 
will,  like  their  co-religionists  in  Bulgaria,  be  subject  to 
oppression  and  massacre  at  the  hands  of  their  Christian 
neighbours,  perpetrated  with  the  aid  and  sanction  of  the 
foreign  invader.  The  Austrians,  if  they  are  not  sympathetic, 
have  at  least  the  habit  of  maintaining  order,  and  they  will 
protect  life  and  property  without  regard  to  religious  distinc- 
tions. The  Turkish  Ministers,  as  might  be  expected,  threw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Austrian  advance,  though  they 
never  professedly  opposed  it.  The  entrance  of  the  troops  into 
Novi-Bazar  was  delayed  for  some  months,  and  at  the  last 
moment  the  Government  of  Constantinople  had  given  no 
definite  orders  to  the  local  commander  to  surrender  pos- 
session of  the  territory.  Some  political  writers  contend 
that  the  Austrian  Government  has  committed  an  error  in 
burdening  itself  with  the  administration  and  defence  of 
outlying  provinces,  after  it  had  under  a  fortunate  com- 
pulsion been  relieved  of  its  Italian  possessions.  It  is  more 
certain  that  Russia  loses  by  the  new  distribution  of  terri- 
tory than  that  Austria  gains.  In  some  respects  the  loss  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  will  relieve  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment from  difficulties.  The  provinces  were  liable  to  dis- 
turbances which  were  fostered  always  bv  the  adjacent 
Principalities,  and  on  some  occasions  by  Russia  and  by 
Austrian  officials  in  Dalmatia.  The  petty  wars  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  Turkish  armies  was  wasted  during  1875 
and  1876  began  with  the  Bosnian  insurrection.  No  such 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  future  ;  but  the  Empire  is 
seriously  weakened  by  the  loss  of  three  or  four  millions  of 
warlike  Mahometan  subjects.  There  is  no  hope  that  a 
substitute  will  be  provided  by  levies  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia. 

Theimportance  which  the  Austrian  Government  attached 
to  the  acquisition  of  Novi-Bazar  is  explained  by  its  position 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  Servia  and  between  that  Principality  and  Montenegro. 
The  present  and  future  relations  between  Servia  and 
Russia  arc  undetermined  or  not  generally  known ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Prince  and  his  advisers  may  prefer  a 
pacific  understanding  with  Turkey  to  continued  de- 
pendence on  a  distant  and  imperious  patron.  Austria  is 
not  disposed  to  leave  the  decision  to  chance,  and  henceforth 
Servia  cannot  engage  in  any  warlike  enterprise  without 
Austrian  permission.  The  greater  part  of  the  frontier  of 
Servia  is  now  conterminous  with  Austrian  territory,  and  a 
part  of  the  remainder  joins  Roumania,  which  offers  no 
facilities  for  attack.  Attempts  to  acquire  additional  terri- 
tory at  the  expense  of  Turkey  could  only  be  made  by  the 
permission  of  Austria.  The  irritation  against  Austria  which 
exists  in  Russia  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  dependence  of  Servia  has  been  virtually 
transferred  to  a  rival.  It  is  true  that  in  permitting 
and  encouraging  the  partial  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
Austria  paid  a  heavy,  and  perhaps  excessive,  price 
for  her  own  territorial  aggrandizement ;  but  Russians, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  apply  a  different  standard  of 
measurement  to  the  advantages  and  losses  which  result 
from  a  bargain.  From  Novi-Bazar  Austria  is  also  able  to 
control  the  policy  of  Montenegro.  The  Prince  and  his  war- 
like subjects  obtained  payment  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
for  the  diversion  in  favour  of  Russia  which  they  had  effected 
during  the  war.  Of  all  the  allies  of  the  invader,  they  had 
perhaps  the  strongest  moral  justification  by  reason  of  their 
hereditary  enmity  to  Turkey  ;  but  in  conflicts  of  force, 
and  especially  in  the "  late  war,  right  and  wrong  have 
nothing  to  do  either  with  the  motives  or  the  acquisitions 
of  the  winning  party.  The  highlandcrs  of  Montenegro 
have  been  deprived  of  their  most  plausible  excuse  for 
hostile  incursions  by  their  acquisition  of  a  strip  of  adjacent 
territory ;  but  their  predatory  spirit  will  be  more  effec- 
tually restrained  by  the  interposition  of  an  Austrian 
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province  between  Montenegro  and  Turkey.  Though  the 
Prince  may  perhaps  still  be  disposed  to  rely  on  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  Rcssia,  the 
neighbour  whom  he  was  formerly  paid  to  plunder  is 
no  louger  within  his  reach.  In  this  respect  also  Austria 
has  acquired  a  superiority  of  position  as  compared  with 
Russia. 

After  yielding  under  compulsion  at  all  other  points,  the 
Porte  still  withholds  compliance  with  the  imperative 
recommendations  of  the  Berlin  Plenipotentiaries  as  to 
a  cession  of  territory  to  Greece.  If  anything  could  be 
gained  by  a  logical  triumph,  the  Turkish  Commissioners 
might  perhaps  justly  boast  that  they  have  the  best  of  the 
argument.  Greece  gave  no  consideration  for  the  cession  which 
is  demanded,  and  the  clause  in  the  treaty  on  which  the  Greeks 
rely  assumed  the  form  of  a  recommendation.  The  Turkish 
representatives,  with  characteristic  skill  in  diplomacy, 
have  as  far  as  possible  confined  the  discussion  to  general 
principles  ;  and,  if  the  matter  had  been  open,  they  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  a  State  is  not  bound 
to  surrender  territory  merely  because  the  cession  has  been 
suggested  by  third  parties.  The  Greek  Commissioners 
wished  to  emerge  from  a  barren  controversy  into  a  prac- 
tical discussion  of  the  new  frontier  to  be  denned.  It  was 
thought  that  Safvet  Pasha  was  inclined  to  bring  the 
business  to  an  end,  but  his  colleague  persisted  in  discussing 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Omar  Pasha,  who  is 
still  Minister  of  War,  is  supposed  to  have  meditated  a  ter- 
mination of  the  dispute  by  arms  ;  but  his  folly  will  pro- 
bably be  restrained  by  his  colleagues.  A  Turkish  attack 
on  Greek  territory  would  at  once  remove  any  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  might  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  punish  the  aggressor  by  a  further  loss  of  terri- 
tory. If  the  Greeks  are  so  unwise  as  to  be  aggressors, 
they  will  perhaps  suffer  the  consequences  of  a  challenge 
to  a  superior  enemy.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Turks 
will  give  way  when  they  are  satisfied  that  resistance  is 
useless.  They  have,  by  attending  the  Conference,  admitted 
the  principle  of  cession  of  territory.  At  last  they  will  yield 
what  they  cannot  keep,  not  to  argument,  but  to  irresistible 
force.  When  the  Greek  question  is  settled  all  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will  have  been  performed. 
The  Turkish  Government  will  then  have  leisure  to  devote 
its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  internal  administra- 
tion ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  profit 
by  the  opportunity. 


MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  ON  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

COMPLAINTS  are  occasionally  made  of  the  way  in 
which  we  appoint  our  Inspectors  of  Schools.  These 
complaints  take  different  forms — sometimes  depreciatory, 
sometimes  complimentary ;  but  they  come  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  The  depreciatory  grumbler  asks  why 
a  man  who  knows  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek  is  put  to 
see  that  little  boys  and  girls  learn  to  read  and  write. 
"\\  hat  is  wanted,  he  says,  is  practical  inspection  by  practi- 
cal Inspectors,  and  the  proper  training  for  such  an  Inspec- 
tor is  teaching  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  he  has  to 
inspect.  Set  an  old  schoolmaster  to  catch  a  young  one  is 
the  moral  with  which  his  remonstrances  usually  end.  The 
complimentary  grumbler  asks  why  a  highly  educated 
man,  for  whom  a  University  has  done  its  utmost,  should 
be  set  to  commonplace  work  which  a  clever  boy  from  a 
middle-class  school  would  do  just  as  well.  Brain-power 
is  not  so  worthless  that  we  can  afford  to  waste  it  in  this 
reckless  way.  And  then  he,  in  his  turn,  ends  with  some- 
thing about  cutting  stone  blocks  with  a  razor.  A  suffi- 
cient answer  might  perhaps  be  found  to  this  latter  form 
of  complaint  in  the  fact  that,  supposing  razors  are  found 
to  cut  stone,  they  may  as  well  be  used  in  that 
way  as  not  used  at  all.  The  necessity  of  husbanding  our 
brain-power  is,  we  fear,  quite  imaginary.  The  difficulty 
rather  is  how  to  provide  it  with  such  employment  as  will 
enable  it  to  make  a  livelihood  for  its  possessor.  It  is 
frightful  to  think  what  would  have  become  of  all  the  high- 
classmen  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  last  twenty 
years  if  there  had  been  no  elementary  schools  for  them 
to  inspect.  The  humble-minded  man  has  applied  for  an 
inspectorship  in  the  first  instance  ;  the  ambitious  man  has 
applied  for  one  after  he  has  failed  in  some  other  line. 
But,  first  or  last,  an  astonishing  number  have  been  applied 
for,  nud,  let  us  hope,  obtained.  That  the  dangerous  classes 


have  not  been  recruited  from  the  Universities  is  perhaps 
owing  to  this  happy  circumstance.  Still  this  incidental 
advantage  of  the  system  would  scarcely  constitute  an 
adequate  defence  of  it.  It  meets  only  one  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  mentioned,  and  it  would  at  best  bo 
an  invitation  to  clever  young  teachers  to  show  that  they 
can  be  dangerous  too.  There  is,  however,  a  reason 
why  the  present  system  should  be  retained,  which 
explains  how  reading  and  writing  may  be  best 
looked  after  by  an  educated  man,  and  how,  conse- 
quently, educated  men  are  not  wasted  when  they  are  put 
to  look  after  them. 

The  best  answer  to  both  kinds  of  complaint  is  to 
be  found  in  such  a  Report  as  that  which  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  this  year  presented  to  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  use  of  a  central  department  is  not 
merely  to  see  that  the  State  gets  value  for  its  money, 
and  that  the  Parliamentary  Grant  is  not  given  unless  a 
certain  minimum  of  education  has  first  been  attained. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  one  function  of  such  a  department,  and 
a  very  important  one  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  function. 
Elementary  schools  are  no  longer  the  separate  units  they 
once  were.  They  now  form  parts  of  a  great  system,  which, 
as  more  thought  and  money  are  spent  on  it,  constantly 
tends  to  become  greater.  Such  a  system  needs  inspection 
that  shall  bo  comprehensive  as  well  as  minute.  It  is  well 
that  the  public  should  know,  not  only  what  percentage  of 
small  boys  and  girls  succeed  in  passing  in  this  or  that 
standard,  but  what  is  the  value  of  the  standards  them- 
selves, and  the  probability  that  those  who  pass  in  them 
will  be  the  better  for  doing  so.  These  are  the  points 
upon  which  Mr.  Arnold's  Report  gives  us  information. 
We  are  made  to  see,  not  only  the  extent  to  which 
the  existing  system  answers  its  end,  but  the  extent  to 
which  the  end  that  the  existing  system  proposes  to  itself 
needs  to  be  modified.  Mere  practical  inspection,  as  it  is 
called,  would  be  of  no  use  here.  An  inspector  whose 
training  has  been  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  teachers 
whose  work  he  inspects  would,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  make  no  suggestions  pointing  to  radical  alteration. 
The  system  would  be  to  him  something  so  great  and  mag- 
nificent, so  much  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature,  that  there 
would  be  a  kind  of  impiety  in  interfering  with  it.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  troubled  with  no  superstitions  of  this  kind. 
Our  primai'y  schools  exist,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  work.  That  is  a  very  good  reason  for  preserving 
them.  But  they  might  be  made  to  do  what  for  them  and 
for  the  children  for  whose  use  they  are  founded  would  be 
much  better  work,  and  to  do  this  better  work  at  less  cost. 
That  is  a  very  good  reason  for  improving  and  cheapening 
them.  Mr.  Arnold's  Report  tells  school  managers  and  school 
teachers  just  what  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  know 
on  these  points,  and  tells  it  in  a  way  which,  however 
much  they  may  dislike  it,  can  hardly  fail  to  make  some 
impression  on  them.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  Mr.  Arnold's 
time  was  not  wasted  on  the  details  of  school  inspection, 
he  might  still  write  on  the  subject.  His  Report  would 
make  an  excellent  magazine  article ;  why  should  its  author 
be  immured  in  a  Government  office  and  his  writing  be 
imbedded  in  a  Bine-Book  ?  The  answer  is  that,  if  Mr. 
Arnold  had  not  been  compelled  to  write  on  elementary 
education  as  part  of  his  assigned  work,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  found  more  congenial  employment,  and  that  if 
his  Report  had  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  it 
would  not  have  been  read  by  nearly  so  many  of  those 
whom  it  concerns,  nor  have  come  to  them  with  the  stamp 
of  official  authority. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Arnold's  homily  on  this  occasion  is  the 
need  of  simplicity.  He  is  struck  more  and  more  with  the 
incongruity  that  exists  between  the  end  and  the  means, 
between  the  material  which  is  to  be  wrought  up  and 
the  machinery  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  it.  "  Our 
"  system,"  he  says,  "  may  be  highly  complicated,  and 
"  the  educationists,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  take 
"  an  interest  in  it,  may  be  highly  ingenious  ;  but  the 
"  matter  in  hand  is,  after  all,  the  instruction  of 
"  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  thirteen,  and  this 
"  is  a  plain  and  simple  affair,  and  the  more  we  compel 
"  ourselves  to  conceive  and  treat  it  as  such  the  better." 
"  Simplify"  is  Mr.  Arnold's  main  counsel  alike  to  teachers 
and  managers  and  to  the  department  which  has  the  super- 
vision, and  to  some  extent  the  control,  of  teachers  and 
managers.  Simplify  as  regards  the  number  of  subjects  - 
you  teach  children,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  you 
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teach  them,  and  as  regards  the  language  in  which  you 
state  to  yourselves  the  ends  you  wish  to  keep  in  view. 
Don't  talk  about  "  concrete  "  and  "  abstract,"  or  about 
making  education  "  conform  to  the  natural  process  of 
"  mental  evolution."  The  result  of  all  these  fine  words  is 
merely  that  "  one  sees  a  teacher  holding  up  an  apple 
"  before  a  gallery  of  little  children,  and  saying,  '  An 
"  '  apple  has  a  stalk,  peel,  pulp,  core,  pips,  and  juice ; 
"  '  it  is  odorous  and  opaque,  and  is  used  for  making 
"  '  a  pleasant  drink  called  cider.'  "  Mr.  Arnold  would  have 
a  teacher  put  before  himself  that  he  has  to  give  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  thirteen,  who  have  for  the 
most  part  a  singularly  narrow  range  of  words  and  thoughts, 
the  power  of  reading,  writing,  and  casting  accounts,  to- 
gether with  "  some  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  they 
"  find  themselves,  and  of  what  happens  and  has  happened 
"  in  it."  Above  all,  he  has  to  give  them  the  power  of 
reading.  "  Time  is  much  better  spent  in  enlarging  and 
"  securing,  by  copious,  well-chosen,  and  systematic  readings, 
"  our  school  children's  power  to  read  than  in  giving  to 
"  them  at  their  age  the  rudiments  of  this  or  that  new 
"  science."  The  "  Fourth  Schedule,"  the  schedule  of 
Extra  Subjects,  receives  scant  mercy  at  Mr.  Arnold's 
hands.  He  would  turn  out  of  it  mathematics,  German, 
mechanics,  animal  physiology,  physical  geography,  and 
botany.  They  are  not  fit  subjects  for  children  under 
thirteen,  and  "  children,  moreover,  who  from  the  circum- 
"  stances  of  their  bringing  up  have  an  especially  narrow 
"  mental  range."  What  he  chiefly  would  keep  in  it  would 
be  Latin  and  French — Latin,  because  for  a  boy  who  carries 
his  education  beyond  the  elementary  school  it  is  almost  a 
necessity  ;  French,  because  it  has  a  commercial  value  and 
is  a  recommendation  for  getting  a  place.  As  a  compen- 
sation for  this  sweeping  exclusion  of  popular  subjects,  Mr. 
Arnold  would  add  to  the  ordinary  class  subjects  of  history, 
geography,  and  grammar  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  nature.  It  is  not  well,  he  says,  that  a  child  of 
thirteen  should  leave  school  without  knowing  that  there 
ever  was  a  King  of  England  who  had  his  head  cut  off,  or 
what  are  the  causes  of  rain  and  dew.  At  present  very  im- 
perfect provision  is  made  against  the  former  kind  of 
ignorance,  and  none  at  all  against  the  latter. 

Mr.  Arnold  ends  by  applying  his  doctrine  of  simplifica- 
tion to  School  Boards,  and  above  all  to  the  London  School 
Board.  The  annual  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  France  is 
18s.  id.  The  annual  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  England 
is  37s.  g^d.  If  Board  schools  only  are  taken,  the  cost 
rises  in  the  country  to  43  s.  io^d.,  and  in  London  to 
55s.  nd.  "  That  is  to  say,  we  spend  on  the  whole, 
"  for  each  child,  more  than  France  spends  for  two 
"  children,  and  the  London  School  Board  spends  for 
"  each  child  more  than  France  spends  for  three  children." 
The  explanation  of  this  astounding  difference  Mr.  Arnold 
finds  in  the  want  of  simplicity  in  the  conception  that 
School  Boards  have  of  their  work.  They  have  ideas  of 
what  is  requisite  in  the  way  of  accommodation,  studies, 
salaries,  and  administration  which  would  be  in  place  in 
Utopia,  but  are  not  in  place  in  an  English  town.  "  A 
"  member  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  proposes 
"  seriously  to  send  up  every  sum  worked  for  examination 
"  by  all  the  four  millions  and  a  half  of  children  for  whom 
"  school  places  have,  it  is  said,  to  be  found  in  this  country, 
"  to  the  Education  Department  in  Whitehall  to  be  looked 
"  over."  This  precisely  shows  the  kind  of  man  who 
ought  not  to  be  a  member  of  a  School  Board.  He  has 
zeal,  enthusiasm,  a  genuine  desire  to  make  the  education 
of  the  poor  as  good  as  it  can  be  made ;  but  he  has  no 
sense  whatever  of  the  degrees  in  which  ends  can  be 
attained,  or  of  the  relation  between  ends  and  means.  Such 
a  proposal  as  this  is  on  a  par  with  a  proposal  that 
every  girl  in  an  elementary  school  should  have  a 
black  silk  frock  and  every  boy  a  serviceable  watch.  Both 
of  them  are  very  useful  possessions,  and  both  of  them  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  children  in 
elementary  schools.  To  ask  for  a  Parliamentary  grant  to 
present  each  girl  with  a  frock  and  each  boy  with  a  watch 
might  be  more  absurd  in  degree,  but  it  would  not  be  more 
absurd  in  kind,  than  a  proposal  to  impart  an  impossible 
perfection  to  the  ciphering  of  these  same  children.  Mr. 
Arnold  does  not  want  to  see  the  expenditure  per  child  in 
England  reduced  to  the  French  level.  He  holds,  pro- 
bably, that  when  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
are  taken  into  account,  equality  in  the  money  spent  would 
not  imply  equality  in  value  received.  But  he  is  convinced 
that  the  cost  per  scholar  may  be  reduced  to  35s.  without 


loss  of  efficiency,  and,  if  he  is  right  in  so  thinking,  we 
agree  with  him  that,  in  view  of  the  cold  fit  of  economy 
which  is  already  setting  in,  School  Boards  cannot  too 
soon  set  about  bringing  it  within  this  limit. 


IRISH  ANARCHISTS. 

THE  two  separate  agitations  which  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  associates  are  promoting  in  Ireland  are  entirely 
distinct  in  character,  though  both  may  probably  be  de- 
signed for  objects  of  personal  aggrandizement.  The  Con- 
vention which  was  to  be  elected  by  a  constituency  of 
persons  willing  to  pay  a  shilling  per  head  for  purposes  of 
disorder  seems  at  present  to  have  little  chance  of  meeting. 
The  members  of  the  Home  Rule  League  could  not  but 
see  that  Mr.  Parnell  intended  to  appeal  from  their  body 
to  the  rabble,  in  the  well-founded  confidence  that  a 
popular  majority  would  always  support  violence  against 
comparatively  decorous  moderation.  The  politicians  who 
were  to  be  superseded  by  an  ambitious  rival  had  no 
reason  to  charge  their  assailant  with  hypocrisy  or  undue  re- 
ticence. Their  remonstrances  against  the  device  of  the  Con- 
vention were  treated  with  open  disregard  ;  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  was  lately  chosen  by  the  Home  Rule  members  of  Par- 
liament to  succeed  Mr.  Butt,  was  contemptuously  described 
as  Sessional  Chairman.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
even  a  Chairman  was  entitled  to  special  notice  of  a  scheme 
for  entirely  changing  the  constitution  of  the  body  over 
which  he  presides.  Mr.  Shaw  complained  that  he  had 
only  received  a  circular  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  project  of  a  Convention  was  to  be  considered. 
Mr.  Parnell  coolly  replied  that  the  scheme  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  consequently  Mr. 
Shaw  ought  to  have  attended,  if  he  had  any  objection  to 
raise.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  that  Irish  agitators 
practise  towards  one  another  the  same  rules  of  courtesy 
which  have  caused  surprise  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  business  of  life  is  conducted  on  the  assumption  that 
wanton  offence  shall  not  be  habitually  offered ;  and  Par- 
liamentary government  is  only  possible  when  the  con- 
ditions of  debate  are  observed  in  good  faith.  The  corn-age 
which  enables  certain  persons  to  disregard  the  restraints 
of  society  is  naturally  rewarded  by  temporary  success 
in  the  infliction  of  annoyance.  The  demagogues  who 
have  excited  the  indignation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  encouraged  to  treat  their  own  political  allies  in  the 
same  manner.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  any  aspi- 
rant to  political  power  can  ultimately  derive  advantage 
from  a  general  disbelief  in  his  loyalty  to  his  allies. 

Whether  the  Convention  is  brought  together,  or 
whether  the  plan  is  abandoned  before  it  has  been  tried, 
matters  little  except  to  the  sections  of  the  disaffected 
party  in  Ireland.  If  the  proposed  organization  becomes 
troublesome  it  will,  at  the  worst,  only  be  necessary  to  re- 
enact  the  law  which  was  unwisely  repealed  in  the  last 
Session.  The  clamour  against  rents,  or  rather  against  the 
right  of  owning  land,  is  more  formidable,  because  it  ap- 
peals to  the  cupidity  of  the  class  which  it  is  intended  to 
conciliate.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
the  meetings  at  which  communism  and  anarchy  are 
openly  professed;  nor  is  the  relation  of  the  priesthood 
to  the  movement  yet  clearly  defined.  The  aged  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  refused  his  sanction  to  an  anti-rent  meet- 
ing which  was  held  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
his  residence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  joined  the  agitation,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  have  not  yet  declared  themselves. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  while  he  publicly  resents  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  attempts  to  dictate  to  his  colleagues,  countenances 
the  agitation  against  the  landowners  in  a  series  of  letters 
which  are  calculated  to  cause  serious  mischief.  He  is 
not,  indeed,  an  advocate  of  direct  and  unqualified  spolia- 
tion ;  but  demands  for  security  or  perpetuity  of  tenure 
have  an  obvious  tendency  to  encourage  the  theory  of 
plunder  which  is  openly  avowed  by  demagogues.  One  of 
the  agrarian  agitators  lately  announced  that  tenants 
were  entitled,  according  to  circumstances,  to  refuse  pay- 
ment of  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  their 
rents.  When  the  orators  on  the  platform  sarcastically 
inquire  as  to  the  alternative  of  concession,  a  sympathetic 
chorus  in  the  crowd  is  always  ready  with  the  answer  of 
"Shoot  the  landlords  !  "  Most  of  the  speakers  affect  to 
offer  an  indefinite  compensation  to  the  expropriated 
owners  ;  but  they  seldom  trouble  themselves  to  define  the 
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source  of  payment,  or  the  security  to  be  offered  for  a  per- 
manent charge  on  the  land.  If  rent  can  be  arbitrarily 
withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the  occupier  who  has  agreed 
to  pay  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  other  burden  on  the 
land  should  be  more  willingly  recognized.  Tho  agrarian 
agitators  use  little  argument  beyond  the  assertion  that  the 
land  naturally  belongs  to  the  cultivator  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  his  indefeasible  right  cannot  be  restricted  by 
conditions  or  deductions.  Some  of  the  speakers  at  the 
meetings  refer  to  the  bad  seasons  and  the  alleged  depres- 
sion of  agriculture,  although  both  produce  and  prices  have 
been  less  seriously  affected  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ; 
but  louder  applause  follows  declamatory  statements  that 
payment  of  rent  is  essentially  unjust,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
enforced. 

Argument  against  lawless  clamour  is  worse  than  use- 
less, if  only  because  it  implies  that  there  is  something  to 
discuss.  In  civilized  society  property  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  facts  which  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy.  Indeed  even  the  worst  Irish  demagogues 
assume  a  right  of  property  in  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
contending  that  it  belongs  to  themselves  and  their 
clients.  If  they  were  careful  to  propound  a  consistent 
theory,  they  would  contend  that  no  man  can  own  land 
unless  he  both  occupies  it  and  cultivates  it  with- 
out hired  assistance.  The  labourer  has  at  least  as 
much  right  to  the  land  which  he  tills  as  the  tenant 
who  has  acquired  it  on  conditions  by  which  he  refuses 
to  be  bound.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Irish  agitation 
against  rent  should  coincide  in  time  with  the  more  1 
plausible  Euglish  demand  for  changes  in  the  system  of 
tenure.  The  modern  doctrine  that  landlords  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  community  for  making  their  estates  pro- 
ductive is  in  itself  an  infringement  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  ic  is  not  yet  certain  that  inferences  drawn  from 
the  fiduciary  nature  of  ownership  can  be  advantageously 
transferred  from  the  region  of  morals  to  the  sphere  of  legal 
duty  or  of  legislative  expediency.  It  had  till  lately  been 
held  that  all  men  were  the  best  judges  of  their  own  busi- 
ness. It  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  production  of  wealth 
that  a  talent  should  be  hid  in  a  napkin  ;  but  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  profitable  employment  of  talents  is,  on 
the  whole,  promoted  by  the  absolute  discretion  which  may 
sometimes  be  abused  in  the  form  of  barren  hoarding.  The 
danger  of  disturbing  established  rules  of  property,  even 
for  the  public  good,  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he 
proposed  "the  measure,  laid  great  stress  on  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  in  his  opinion  justified  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  principles  of  legislation  ;  yet  both  in 
Ireland  and  England  projectors  have  ever  since  quoted  the 
Land  Act  as  a  precedent  for  all  forms  of  interference  with 
every  kind  of  landed  property.  The  unscrupulous  agitators 
who  now  perambulate  Ireland  derive  similar  encourage- 
ment from  the  discussions  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
landowners  which  now  occupy  the  attention  of  many 
English  politicians.  Agricultural  depression  has  for  the 
time  relieved  landowners  from  one  kind  of  menace  which 
a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  be  possibly  dangerous.  Mr. 
MILLS  fantastic  scheme  of  mulcting  landowners  of  the 
unearned  increment  has  gone  out  of  fashion  since  it  has 
seemed  probable  that  the  change  in  value  may  perhaps  be 
a  diminution  rather  than  an  increase. 

Those  who  direct  the  counsels  of  the  Opposition  will 
not  be  deterred  from  interference  with  the  laws  affecting 
land  if  they  can  assure  themselves  that  the  proposed 
changes  will  command  popular  support ;  but  they  will 
perhaps  be  embarrassed  both  by  Irish  communism  and  by 
the  officious  support  of  the  Trades-Union  Congress.  The 
next  House  of  Commons,  whatever  may  be  its  political 
complexion,  will  probably,  like  the  present  House,  include 
a  large  number  of  wealthy  members.  Owners  of  per- 
sonalty regard  with  natural  suspicion  demonstrations  that 
a  kind  of  property  which  -was  lately  thought  to  be 
extraordinarily  secure  is  only  held  in  trust  for  the 
satisfaction  of  theorists  or  for  the  benefit  of  ad- 
verse claimants.  The  Trades-Union  economists  propose 
to  subdivide  the  land  in  the  idle  hope  of  increasing 
the  rural  population,  so  as  to  diminish  competition  for 
labour  in  towns.  The  Irish  demagogues  more  simply  and 
more  directly  claim  the  land  for  the  farmers  because  they 
wish  for  property  belonging  to  others.  In  the  United 
States  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  the 
land  is  already  possessed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  occu- 
piers, revolutionary  projectors  assail  capitalists  rather  than 
landlords,  as  idlers  or  annuitants  living  on  the  industry  of  ' 


the  mass  of  the  people.  It  would  be  desirable  to  diminish 
the  excessive  license  which  is  now  allowed  to  testators 
and  settlers  of  property.  It  is  much  more  doubtful 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  limit  in  any  degree  freedom  of 
contract  between  landlords  and  tenants.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  discussing  any  question  of  the  kind,  if,  in 
conformity  with  the  demands  of  Irish  agitators,  owners  of 
land  are  to  be  universally  deprived  of  their  property. 


GRAND  JURIES. 

A RECENT  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  has  revived  the  in- 
termittent controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Grand 
Juiy  system.  The  disadvantages  of  that  system  could  not 
have  been  put  in  a  clearer  light.  The  magistrate  to  whom 
the  application  had  first  been  made  had  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  charge  for  want  of  evidence,  and  the  Grand  Jury 
had  certainly  no  more  evidence  before  them  than  that 
which  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  magistrate.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  considered  the  production  of  an  un- 
signed post-card,  and  the  oath  of  the  pe  rson  producing  it 
that  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Fkancis  Truscott, 
sufficient  grounds  for  finding  a  true  bill  against  him  for 
libel.  Their  notions  of  prima  facie  probability  were 
evidently  of  the  vaguest  order.  That  the  function  dis- 
charged by  Grand  Juries  in  relation  to  criminal  charges 
should  be  discharged  by  some  one  is  plain  enough, 
though  some  of  the  correspondents  who  have  lately 
been  unburdening  their  minds  in  the  newspapers  seem 
hardly  to  admit  even  this.  They  are  indignant  that 
Grand  Juries  do  not  go  more  thoroughly  into  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them,  and  give  the  accused  an  op- 
portunity of  demonstrating  his  innocence.  In  other 
words,  they  want  the  Grand  Jury  to  do  the  work 
which,  if  it  finds  a  true  Bill,  the  petty  jury  will  have  to 
do  over  again.  There  is  one  thing  that  would  certainly  be 
worse  than  the  present  Grand  Jury  system,  and  that  is  a 
Grand  Jury  system  reformed  upon  this  principle.  As  it 
is,  the  examination  before  a  magistrate  tends  more  and 
more  to  become  a  sort  of  dress  rehearsal  of  the  subsequent 
trial ;  and,  if  the  investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury  were 
made  the  reality  which  some  people  wish  to  see  it,  a  second 
rehearsal  would  be  presented  to  the  public  before  the 
actual  performance.  The  spread  of  newspaper  enterprise 
has  given  the  public  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  the  pre- 
liminary stage  of  a  prosecution  in  any  important  or  puzzling 
case ;  and,  when  every  word  may  be  taken  down  by  a 
reporter,  it  somehow  happens  for  the  most  part  that  there 
are  a  good  many  more  words  to  be  taken  down  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  Readers  who  follow  every  par- 
ticular of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrates  in  an 
exciting  murder  case  would  feel  that  they  had  somehow 
been  deprived  of  their  just  rights  if  the  proceedings  before 
the  Grand  Jury — supposing  them  to  be  public — were  not 
extended  to  the  same  inordinate  length.  It  would  be 
seldom  that  a  Grand  Jury  did  not  contain  at  least  one 
juryman  who  was  willing  to  gratify  the  public  taste  and 
his  own  self-importance  at  the  same  time. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  that  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered is  whether  the  Grand  Jury  system  affords  any 
security  for  the  proper  administration  of  justice  which 
cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Cayley,  writing  to 
the  Times,  thinks  that  he  can  produce  one,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  telling  in- 
stance in  favour  of  his  case.  Certain  persons  were  charged 
with  conspiring  to  forge  a  will,  and  the  local  magistrates, 
thinking  it  impossible  that  such  respectable  people  could  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  refused  to  commit  them  for 
trial.  The  case  was  then  sent  before  the  Grand  Jury,  who 
found  a  true  bill,  and  in  the  end  all  the  prisoners  were  con- 
victed. If  there  had  been  no  Grand  Jury  for  the'  prose- 
cutor to  go  to,  justice  would  have  been  refused.  According 
to  this  view  of  the  functions  of  Grand  Juries,  they  are  a 
court  of  appeal  against  the  over-leniency  of  incompetent 
magistrates.  Immediately  before  Mr.  Cayley's  letter, 
however,  comes  one  which  professes  to  show  the  need  of  a 
court  of  appeal  against  the  over-leniency  of  incompetent 
Grand  Juries.  "  County  Magistrate  "  declares  that  "  in  a 
"  certain  class  of  offences  "  it  is  an  almost  invariable  rule 
with  a  Quarter  Sessions  Grand  Jury  to  ignore  the  bill 
notwithstanding  the  convincing  nature  of  the  evidence. 
The  result  is  that  offenders  are  constantly  sent  for 
trial  to  the  Assizes  instead  of  to  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, because   that  is  the   only   way   in   which  the 
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magistrates  can  be  sure  of  getting  them  tried  at  all 
The  service  to  the  public  which  Grand  Juries  do,  according 
to  Mr.  Caylev,  may  be  taken  as  balanced  by  the  dis- 
service which  they  do,  according  to  "  County  Magis- 
"  trate."  A  court  of  strictly  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  can 
hardly  be  a  satisfactory  court  of  review.  Grand  Juries 
have  not  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrate  formally 
before  them,  and  if  they  occasionally  supply  something 
that  was  wanting  in  them,  they  may  equally  upset  them 
without  cause.  The  true  remedy  for  such  a  failure  of 
justice  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cayley  is  either  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  local  magistracy,  or,  if  that  is  in- 
sufficient, in  the  concession  of  a  power  of  appeal  to  a  larger 
or  differently  constituted  Bench. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Grand  Jury  system 
would  be  accepted  as  an  element  of  criminal  procedure  if 
it  were  now  proposed  for  the  first  time.  The  way  in 
which  it  actually  works  is  this.  A  criminal  charge  is  in- 
vestigated bv  the  magistrates  with  all  the  protection 
that  can  be  afforded  by  publicity  and  by  the  presence 
of  the  prosecutor  and  the  accused  person.  The  evidence 
tendered  in  support  of  the  charge  is  taken,  the  witnesses 
are  cross-examined,  and  other  witnesses  are  called  to  dis- 
prove the  charge.  The  magistrates  form  their  conclusion 
upon  the  facts  thus  presented,  and,  if  they  think  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  prisoner's  innocence,  they  send 
him  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  If  there  is  any  flaw  in  this  pre- 
liminary process,  any  ground  for  supposing  that  persons 
who  ought  not  to  be  committed  for  trial  are  committed,  or 
that  persons. who  ought  to  be  committed  for  trial  are 
allowed  to  escape,  the  defect  ought  of  course  to  be 
remedied.  But  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
remedy  should  take  the  shape  of  a  less  perfect  investiga- 
tion by  a  less  responsible  body.  Magistrates  have  some 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  criminal  investigations  ;  in 
many  cases  they  have  a  great  deal  of  experience ;  while 
the  Grand  Jury  may  be  chosen  quite  at  random. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  magistrates  like  their  work, 
or  at  all  events  they  like  the  position  to  which 
the  work  is  attached.  The  Grand  Jury  very  often  dislike 
their  work  ;  they  only  serve  because  they  cannot  help 
themselves  ;  and  they  have  no  sense  of  being  useful  to  the 
community  to  reconcile  them  to  the  trouble  which  the 
necessity  of  serving  gives  them.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  to  make  the  Grand  Jury  a  good  tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pose it  has  to  discharge ;  and  though  at  the  Assizes,  at  all 
events,  cases  of  neglect  or  exaggeration  of  duty  may  be 
very  rare,  it  would  probably  be  equally  hard  to  find  in- 
stances in  which  the  performance  of  their  duty  had  appre- 
ciably advanced  the  public  interest. 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that,  if  Grand  Juries  were 
abolished,  some  reason  might  appear  for  regretting  them 
which  does  not  now  suggest  itself.  If,  for  example, 
there  happened  soon  to  be  a  case  in  which  the 
magistrates  had  committed  an  obviously  innocent 
man  for  trial,  or  dismissed  a  charge  against  an  ob- 
viously guilty  one,  a  good  deal  of  lamentation  would 
probably  be  wasted  over  the  loss  of  an  institution  which 
would  have  afforded,  at  the  very  least,  an  additional 
security  against  such  risks.  It  is  forgotten,  in  the  heat 
of  the  outcry  against  Grand  Juries,  that  magistrates 
would  have  exactly  the  same  opportunities  of  bringing 
about  a  miscarriage  of  justice  which  Grand  Juries  have 
now.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Truscott  the  magistrate 
was  wise  and  the  Grand  Jury  foolish.  But  magistrates 
are  not  infallibly  protected  against  erroneous  apprecia- 
tion of  evidence;  and  Sir  Francis  Truscott  might  have 
been  sent  for  trial  just  as  needlessly  by  a  magistrate  as 
by  a  Grand  Jury.  Against  this  contingency  there  is  no 
safeguard.  If  in  the  final  and  more  important  stages 
of  a  criminal  trial  it  is  possible  that  injustice  may 
be  unintentionally  done,  still  more  is  this  possible  in 
the  early  stages.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  investi- 
gations antecedent  to  trial  would  probably  be  carried  on 
more  thoroughly  because  with  a  greater  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, if  the  magistrates  knew  that  it  depended  wholly 
upon  them  whether  a  prisoner  should  be  committed 
or  discharged.  There  is  one  class  of  trials,  indeed,  in 
which  we  should  be  disposed  to  retain  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  that  is  political  trials.  These  are  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence nowadays  in  England  that  it  may  seem  scarcely 
worth  while  to  make  preparation  for  them.  But,  if  ever 
it  should  be  necessary  to  recur  to  them,  or  if  ever  they 
should  be  recurred  to  without  necessity,  it  would  be  of 
great  importance  that  as  many  opportunities  as  possible 


j  should  be  given  of  ensuring  that  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
I  ment  should  be  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of  the  commu- 
nity.   Grand  Juries  are  one  way  of  making  this  agreement 
visible,  and  for  this  reason  their  retention  in  political  trials 
would  be  clearly  advisable. 


THE  TRADES-UNION  CONGRESS. 

THE  most  exciting  feature  of  the  later  sittings  of  the 
Trades-Union  Congress  was  the  discovery  of  a 
reading-book  alleged  to  be  in  use  in  schools  connected 
with  the  National  Society,  which  contained  some  very 
violent  and  sweeping  denunciations  of  Trade-Unionism. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  as  though  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  had  plainly  been  guilty  of  bearing  false 
witness  against  their  neighbour.  Whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
isting faults  of  Trade-Unions,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  accuse 
them,  in  the  mass,  as  this  unfortunate  reading-book  does, 
of  all  the  worst  crimes  of  which  some  Trade-Unions  have 
been  undoubtedly  guilty.  These  Societies  are  often  unwise, 
and  often  wrong-headed  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  their  decrees  by 
assassination.  To  speak  of  them  as  though  they  were  ad- 
ministered on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  secret 
Societies  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  Italian 
revolution  is  to  make  the  whole  body  of  English  work- 
men responsible  for  the  evil  deeds  of  a  few  notorious  crimi- 
nals. It  turned  out,  however,  npon  nearer  examination, 
that  the  National  Society  had  not  behaved  so  badly  as  was 
supposed.  The  passages  objected  to  had  been  inserted  in 
the  reading-book  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  because  they  were  written  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  They  were  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Committee  some  months  ago,  and  it  was  then  stated 
that  oi'ders  had  been  given  for  their  omission  from  a 
new  edition.  Unfortunately  the  book  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  member  of  the  Trades-Union  Congress,  and,  as  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  good  intentions  of  the  Society  with 
respect  to  it,  he  denounced  it  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
National  Society  does  not,  however,  come  out  of  the  trans- 
action altogether  imharmed.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
statements  contained  in  this  reading-book  were  true  at  the 
time  when  they  were  written — and  even  that  they  were 
true  at  a  more  recent  period  as  applied  to  certain  Trade- 
Unions — enough  has  been  said  about  Trade-Unions  since 
that  time  to  have  made  the  Committee  aware  that  they  have 
long  ceased  to  be  true  as  a  description  of  Trade-Unions  gene- 
rally. Yet  the  book  is  still  in  circulation.  When  the  nature 
of  the  passages  objected  to  was  brought  to  their  notice, 
the  Committee  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  dis- 
turbed by  the  discovery.  They  simply  said  that  the  book 
complained  of  was  mainly  completed  many  years  ago, 
that  Archbishop  Whately  was  considered  a  great  au- 
thority in  questions  of  political  economy  at  the  time  when 
the  selection  was  originally  made,  and  that  the  book  would 
shortly  be  superseded  by  a  new  series  of  reading-books 
which  was  then  in  course  of  preparation.  This  assurance 
was  given  last  March,  and  apparently  the  new  series  of 
reading-books  is  still  in  course  of  preparation.  When  a 
book  is  discovered  to  contain  very  injurious  misrepre- 
sentations of  a  whole  class  of  the  community,  it  ought,  so 
far  as  its  authors  have  the  power,  to  be  immediately  with- 
drawn, not  left  to  be  "  superseded  "  by  the  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  another  book  which  is  not  yet  published.  It  would 
have  been  quite  possible  to  put  out  some  kind  of  correction 
which  might  have  been  circulated  in  schools  where  the 
Society's  reading-books  were  known  to  be  in  use,  and 
have  been  substituted  for  the  offending  passages  by  the 
teacher  when  the  class  came  to  that  part  of  the  volume. 
The  oddest  part  of  the  Secretary's  defence  is  his  appeal  to 
Archbishop  Whately  on  a  question  of  fact,  which,  even  if  it 
were  true  in  the  Archbishop's  time,  may  still  be  false  now. 
A  parallel  case  would  be  the  justification  of  a  statement 
that  in  England  men  are  hanged  for  sheep-stealing  by  the 
plea  that  it  had  been  originally  taken  from  Bi  a.  - 
who  was  considered  a  great  authority  on  questions  of 
law. 

It  was  natural  that  the  members  of  the  Congress  should 
have  been  angry  at  the  light  in  which  the  Societies  to  which 
they  belong  were  represented  perhaps  to  their  own  children. 
It  shows  the  unpractical  character  of  much  that  is  written 
and  said  about  education,  that  the  Committee  of  a  great 
educational  Society  should  never  have  reflected  upon  the 
inconvenience  of  teaching  the  children  in  their  schools 
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that  their  fathers  Were  no  better  than  murderers.  Bat 
the  Congress,  or  rather  a  section  of  the  Congress,  was 
overhasty  in  attributing  to  the  clergy  generally  what  was 
really  an  act  of  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  a  few.  The 
whole  incident  brings  out  very  clearly  how  impossible  it  is 
to  make  elementary  teaching  the  vehicle  of  any  kind  of 
specific  information  which  well-intentioned  persons  desire 
to  see  given  to  children.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example, 
that  these  extracts  from  Archbishop  WHATELT  contained 
nothing  more  than  the  truth,  or  what  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  believed  to  be  the  truth.  It  would  then 
have  seemed  to  them  a  very  natural  and  proper  thing 
to  insert  them  in  a  reading-book.  Children  cannot,  it 
would  have  been  argued,  too  soon  learn  that  Trade- 
Unions  are  bad  and  mischievous  things.  If  the  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  them  this  in  the  school  is  let  slip,  no  one 
can  say  that  it  will  ever  return.  This  reasoning  would 
have  been  perfectly  conclusive  but  for  one  consideration. 
The  education  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  is  not 
altogether  a  gratuitous  process.  An  appreciable  part  of 
the  cost  is  defrayed  by  fees  paid  by  the  parents,  and  the 
parents  might  naturally,  and  even  reasonably,  object  to 
find  themselves  brought  forward  to  point  a  moral  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  children.  Drunkards  occasionally  get 
accustomed  to  being  regarded  as  dreadful  examples,  and 
even  come  to  like  the  character.  But  the  taste  seems  con- 
fined to  drunkards  ;  at  all  events  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
members  of  Trade-Unions.  However  tempting  it  may 
be  to  instil  lessons  like  these  into  the  minds  of  young 
children,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end  the  wiser  course  to 
resist  the  temptation. 

The  dislike  which  working-men  entertain  to  the 
idea  of  female  labour  was  very  plainly  shown  at 
the  Congress.  No  subject  can  well  bo  more  embar- 
rassing than  this,  because  on  none  are  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  so  apparently  conclusive.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  physical  injury  often  done  to  women  by  prolonged 
hours  of  work,  coupled  with  the  fact  that,  left  to  them- 
selves, women  will  usually  work  more  than  is  good  for 
them,  points  to  the  necessity  for  some  legal  restriction. 
The  community  suffers  by  the  degradation  of  a  wrhole  class, 
and  if  women  are  allowed  to  work  to  excess  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  will  be  liable  to  become  degraded.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  law  which  forbids  women  to  work  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day  is  a  law  which  says, 
Be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  without  giving  them  the  means 
of  beintr  either.    These  women  have  to  live,  and  in  almost 
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every  employment  they  can  only  live  by  making  it  the  in- 
terest of  masters  to  employ  them  in  preference  to,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  willingly  as,  men.  If  they  are  hampered  by 
Factory  Acts  and  the  like,  how  can  they  possibly  hope 
to  do  this  ?  Men  are  free  to  work  as  long  as  they  please, 
and  even  their  self-imposed  limitations  in  this  direction 
are  often  merely  a  means  of  making  a  higher  charge  for 
overtime.  Women  are  forbidden  by  law  to  work  more 
than  a  fixed  number  of  hours,  and  thus  are  prevented  from 
commending  themselves  to  employers  who  care  more  for 
the  amount  of  work  than  for  its  quality.  Undoubtedly,  if 
society  were  organized  on  an  ideal  basis,  the  men  would 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  If  every  woman  were 
maintained  by  her  husband,  or  father,  or  brother,  home 
would  be  all  the  better  cared  for,  and  children  all  the  more 
healthily  brought  up.  But  the  maintenance  of  every 
woman  by  her  male  relatives  is  as  purely  imaginary  in 
modern  society  as  the  maintenance  of  every  man  by  his 
proper  rood  of  ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  women  have 
very  often  to  keep  themselves,  and  not  unfrequently  to  keep, 
or  help  to  keep,  their  male  relations.  It  hardly  becomes  work- 
ing-men, therefore,  to  speak  as  though  the  desire  of  women 
to  work,  and  their  impatience  under  laws  which  make  it 
more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  be  for  them  to  find 
work,  was  a  mere  piece  of  feminine  wilfulness.  In  the 
educated  classes  the  desire  to  play  their  part  in  vocations 
hitherto  confined  to  men  may  be  an  evidence  of  restless-  I 
ness  and  vague  discontent.  But  it  is  certainly  not  so 
among  the  poor.  Their  work  is  often  the  alternative,  not  [ 
to  home,  but  to  the  workhouse.  If  women  cannot  earn  their 
bread  for  themselves,  they  have  often  no  means  of  getting 
it  except  from  the  relieving  officer.  The  speeches  made 
on  the  question  at  the  Trades-Union  Congress  left  this 
aspect  of  the  question  completely  out  of  sight.  They  con- 
tained no  suggestion  of  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  no 
hint  even  that  the  difficulty  had  been  recognized  or  ap-  j 
predated.  The  strong  class  feeling  which  binds  the  J 
members  of  Trade  Societies  together  seems  not  to  extend  I 


beyond  the  male  members  of  the  class.  Women  are  viewed 
simply  as  trade  rivals,  much  as  Chinese  or  coolies  might 
be.  If  the  Congress  had  been  entirely  made  up  of  doctors, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  determined  to  protect  itself 
against  female  competition. 


TIRXOVA. 

IX  the  centuries  of  anarchy  and  strife  that  succeeded  the  downfall 
of  Coiunenian  rule  throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  not 
least  so  in  its  central  or  Bulgarian  territory,  Tirnova  must  have  been 
a  first-rate  capital,  the  very  ideal  of  a  royal  residence,  the  pride  of 
its  own  and  the  envy  of  all  surrounding  States.  War  followed  war, 
devastation  was  succeeded  by  devastation  :  now  the  Bulgarian 
armies  levied  plunder  at  the  very  gates  of  Imperial  Byzantium  ;  now 
the  Latin,  now  the  Greek,  invader  unfurled  his  banners  in  the 
mid  Balkans ;  now  a  Hungarian  squadron,  now  a  Patzinak  horde, 
ravaged  the  Moesian  plaiu  from  Danube  to  Ilremus  ;  yet,  through 
all  the  storms  of  the  three  centuries  that  culminated  in 
the  last  overwhelming  Turkish  hurricane,  Tirnova  still  reared 
her  fortress  crown,  inviolate,  uneonquered,  unapproachable,  the 
throne  of  the  Asenides,  the  stronghold  of  the  Wallacho-Bulgarian 
Czar.  She  fell,  but  not  till  all  around  her  had  fallen,  and  before 
no  less  an  assailant  than  the  son  of  "  Lightning  "  Bayazid  in  per- 
son ;  and  her  gallant  three  months'  resistance  was  duly  acknow- 
ledged, Ottoman  fashion,  by  a  broken  capitulation  and  the  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  nobles,  priests,  and  citizens  who  had  sur- 
rendered on  the  plighted  faith  of  Muslim  honour.  Not  quite  five 
centuries  later  the  skirmish  of  half-an-hour  and  the  interchange  of 
a  dozen  shots  from  the  neighbouring  heights  sufficed  to  cast  down 
the  Orescent  and  replace  the  Cross  on  her  battlements.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  this  easy  conquest  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  degene- 
racy of  the  alien  garrison  ;  for  the  defence  of  Tirnova  formed  no 
part  of  the  Ottoman  strategical  plan — perhaps  rightly ;  since  for 
modern  warfare  the  smooth  slopes  and  exposed  approaches  of 
Plevna  were,  and  indeed  proved,  much  more  to  the  purpose  than 
the  precipices  and  clefts  of  the  Balkan  limestone. 

But  for  the  assailant  of  old  times,  and  before  the  introduction 
of  rifled  bores  and  long  ranges,  Tirnova  must  have  been  a  nut  of 
the  very  hardest  to  crack,  a  problem  scarce  to  be  solved  unless  by 
surprise  or  by  treachery.  The  Yantra — ollspring  of  the  not  far  dis- 
tant heights  of  Shipka,  yet  already  for  breadth  and,  the  late 
summer  months  excepted,  for  depth  worthy  the  name  of  a  river — 
here  winds  its  waters,  yellow  as  those  of  the  Tiber  itself,  in  a 
labyrinth  of  curves,  best  described  as  a  figure  of  eight  with  com- 
plications, between  sheer  precipices  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  enclosing  amid  its  mazes  not  less  than  four  distinct  cita- 
dels, the  one  barely  connected  with  the  other  by  narrow  and  cir- 
cuitous ridges,  somewhat  like  four  miniature  Gibraltars  divided  by 
as  many  miniature  Straits,  and  linked  each  to  each  by  a  miniature 
isthmus.  On  these  four  heights  stands  the  town.  The  entire 
labyrinth  of  rock  and  water  is  shut  in,  so  as  to  be  almost  wholly 
hid  from  outer  view,  by  highlands  ridged  with  precipices,  which 
form  a  long  spur  of  the  Balkan  chain  stretching  north  to  the  Danube 
plains,  and  enclosing  within  itself  this  strange  mountain  nest. 
Only  on  the  north-west  and  north,  close  to  each  other,  side  by  side, 
two  narrow  passes  allow,  one  the  entry,  one  the  exit  of  the  river, 
either  pass  winding  through  a  deep  defile  of  rock  or  brushwood, 
readily  defended  against  assault,  as  assault  was  understood  by  the 
warriors  of  five  or  ten  centuries  ago. 

Let  us  enter  this  natural  riug-fence  by  the  cleft-like  gorge  that 
leads  up  from  the  Moesian  lowlands  into  this  the  outermost 
line  of  the  Balkan  barrier.  Abrupt  rocks  of  gigantic  propol*- 
tious  shut  us  in  on  either  side ;  the  Yantra  rushes  and  swirls 
below  ;  forest  and  brushwood  darken  the  mid  heights;  and  in  the 
very  gates  of  the  pass  two  white  convents,  with  long  window 
ranges,  glittering  church  cupolas,  and  light  belfry  towers,  peer  out 
to  the  right  and  the  left  from  amid  beech  and  oak,  just  below  the 
yellow-red  lines  of  sheer  precipice  that  crown  the  gorge.  The 
building  on  our  right  is  the  Monastery  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  it 
shelters  abaut  forty  monks  of  the  Basilian  rule,  the  only  monastic 
discipline  acknowledged  throughout  Bulgaria.  That  on  the  left, 
opposite  to  the  former,  but  somewhat  higher  up  and  more 
difficult  of  approach,  is  the  monaster)'  of  the  Troitza,  or  Trinity  ; 
its  inmates  number  about  thirty,  and  enjoy  a  high  reputation 
for  ascetic  austerity.  Overhung  by  a  crag  of  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  in  height,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  original  church  or  chapel 
was  crushed  some  years  ago  by  a  falling  rock  ;  the  actual  shrine,  a 
very  pretty  one,  with  the  high  arches,  light  columns,  and  open 
galleries  of  modem  Bulgarian  style,  was  built  only  fifteen  years 
since.  Among  the  beetling  crags  around  are  several  grottoes,  the 
abode3  of  holy  anchorites,  and  a  large  Calvary,  where  the  skulls  of 
the  departed  brethren,  ranged  on  rock  shelves,  read  to  the 
gazer  whatever  lesson  his  own  predispositiou  may  suggest.  Within 
the  monastery  the  sight  of  Wallachian  donation  scrolls — none,  how- 
ever, older  than  a  century  and  a  half — and  excellent  wine,  pre- 
sumably for  the  exclusive  use  of  guests,  will  reward  the  visitor. 
But  the  most  remarkable  relic  of  the  shrine  is  a  large  slab  of 
Balkan  granite,  once,  as  -the  inscription  purports,  placed  bv  tho 
order  of  Trajan  himself  for  a  boundary-stone  between  Thracia  and 
Moesia ;  it  was  dug  up  close  by  the  Tverditza  Pass,  south-east  of 
Tirnova,  aud  transported  hither.     The  monks,  ignorant  of  its 
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historical  value,  but  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  carving,  have 
built  it  as  a  kind  of  ornament  into  the  parapet  wall  round  their 
church,  whence  it  is  shortly  to  be  removed,  to  take  its  place 
among  the  curiosities  in  the  newly-founded  national  museum  at 
Sofia. 

Four  miles  more  of  the  defile  and  we  enter  the  great  oval 
hollow  where  the  Yantra  twists  and  turns  upon  itself  in  and  out 
of  the  famed  Bulgarian  stronghold.  In  the  centre  of  its  maze  rise3, 
overtopping  all  else,  the  "  Czaravitz  "  of  indigenous,  the  "  Hisar 
Bair "  of  Turkish,  nomenclature ;  the  Castle  Hill,  ouce  the 
residence  of  Bulgarian  monarchy.  A  narrow  neck  of  precipitous 
rock,  about  eighty  yards  in  length,  and  barely  two  in  breadth,  cleft 
moreover  at  midway,  where  planks  placed  across  the  chasm  form 
a  bridge  the  removal  of  which  would  absolutely  isolate  the  fortress, 
joins  it  on  to  what  may  almost  be  called  the  mainland.  The 
Castle  Hill  itself  rises  in  sheer  steepness  some  four  hundred  feet 
from  the  river  bed,  at  which  height  it  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins 
of  a  massive  wall  of  brick  and  rough  stone  well  cemented  together ; 
the  outside  casing  of  hewn  stone  has  in  most  places  been  torn 
away.  From  this  wall,  according  to  Western  chroniclers  (whose 
narrative  is,  however,  absolutely  ignored  by  local  tradition),  the 
ill-fated  Baldwin,  first  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  the 
Maximilian  of  his  day,  was  thrown  headlong  down  the  precipice 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  river  boulders  below.  A  single  gate, 
opening  on  the  rock  bridge  already  mentioned,  gives  access  to  the 
space  within ;  a  sloping  mound,  belted  with  orchard  trees  and 
gardens,  and  amid  them  the  ruins  of  Turkish  houses,  no  Christian 
indweller  having  been  allowed  within  the  citadel  since  the 
great  massacre  of  its  defenders  five  hundred  years  before.  A  little 
higher  up  ou  the  central  mound  confused  masses  of  shapeless  ruin 
tell  or  conceal  the  site  of  the  palace  where  were  enthroned  the  Asen 
Czars,  and  close  by  of  the  Patriarchal  residence  and  cathedral.  The 
foundation  walls  of  the  latter  now  support  a  small  solidly  con- 
structed mosque,  the  crowning  memorial  of  conquest  reared  by  the 
victorious  sou  of  Bayazid  ;  at  present  an  ammunition  store,  it  awaits, 
they  say,  its  reconversion  to  the  uses  of  the  religion  which  it  has 
long  supplanted.  Huge  fragments  of  brick  or  masonry,  shattered 
column-shafts,  defaced  capitals,  choked-up  vaults,  slabs  of  marble 
or  granite,  piled  one  over  the  other  and  overgrown  with  tufted 
grass  and  wild  flowers,  witness  to  the  many  princely  and 
patriarchal  buildings  that  once  in  this  centre  of  Bulgarian 
nationality  clustered  round  the  lofty  hexagonal  tower  which 
crowned  the  summit ;  the  completeness  of  their  destruction  pro- 
claims the  importance  attached  by  the  Ottomans  to  their  conquest, 
and  their  resolution  of  incorporating  it  for  ever  into  their  newly- 
founded  Empire  by  effacing  every  memorial  of  the  past.  A  tall 
cross  now  surmounts  the  knoll  summit,  and  a  Bulgarian  sentry 
paces  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  mosque. 

Let  us  climb  to  the  cross  foot,  five  hundred  feet  or  more  above 
the  river  depths  that  almost  isolate  the  citadel.  The  pure  air, 
cool  even  when  the  gorges  below  are  very  furnaces  of  summer  heat, 
blows  free  from  the  Balkan  heights  ;  and  the  snow-patched  summits 
of  Shipka  and,  stretching  far  away  to  the  west,  of  the  "  Stara 
Planina,"  or  "  old  mountain,"  show  here  and  there  between  the 
nearer  vine-clad  ranges  of  circling  hills.  Here,  too,  we  obtain, 
what  from  no  other  point  can  be  had  in  equal  completeness,  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  this  fantastic  town.  To  the  south  a  pretty 
orchard-planted  knoll,  caught  in  a  loop  of  the  yellow  river,  and 
tenanted  by  a  mixed  population  of  Christians  and  Mahometans, 
forms  a  kind  of  rustic  suburb,  pleasant  to  the  eye.  But  on  the 
south-west  and  west,  across  the  Yantra  torrent,  rises,  overtopping 
the  citadel  itself,  the  famous  "SvetaGora"  or  "Sacred  Hill,'' 
where  was  held  in  old  times  the  great  yearly  festival  of  the  Virgin, 
patroness  of  the  shrine  and  spot,  but  dishonoured  in  the  later 
days  of  Bulgarian  rule  by  the  lawless  meetings  and  shameless 
orgies  of  strange  sects  of  Paulician  origin — Adamites,  Bogomiles, 
and.  what  not.  So,  at  least,  runs  the  tale  told  by  the  rival  and 
malevolent  chroniclers  of  orthodox  Byzantium,  perhaps  invented  : 
for  the  accusation  of  moral  depravity  has  at  all  times  been  a 
favourite,  though  a  discreditable,  weapon  in  the  hands  of  rival 
sects.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  "  Sacred  Hill,''  thickly  covered  from 
river  cliff  to  summit  with  a  lovely  grove  of  flowering  trees,  and  cool 
in  dense  shade  when  all  else  lies  bare  and  baked  in  the  sun,  may 
well  have  been  a  favourite  resort  for  other  than  religious  purposes, 
though  always  regarded  by  popular  opinion  as  being  in  a  special 
manner  under  saintly  protection — a  protection  fortunately  extended 
to  the  forest  on  its  slopes,  which  it  was  held  unlawful  to  fell  or  to 
burn.  Like  the  citadel,  but  with  even  a  stricter  prohibition,  this 
region  was,  during  Turkish  rule,  forbidden  to  every  Christian  foot ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  hill  was  allotted  to  a  dense  Mahometan  popu- 
lation, where  several  large  mosques  overlooked  dwellings  exclu- 
sively tenanted  by  the  faithful,  who  also  had  alone  the  right  of  re- 
posiug  under  the  adjoining  groves.  Thrown  open  once  more  by 
late  events,  the  "  Sacred  Hill "  is  now  again  a  favourite  afternoon 
resort  of  Bulgarian  holiday-makers ;  and  the  Muslim  tenants  of  the 
quarter,  though  undisturbed,  have  no  longer  sole  possession  of 
the  land.  Some  broken  foundation-walls  high  up  on  the  hill  mark 
where  stood,  or  may  have  stood,  the  Virgin's  shrine  ;  a  small  stone 
monument,  commemorative  of  the  officers  and  men  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  reconquer  the  holy  grouud  to  Christianity,  tops  the 
ridge  ;  a  handsome  bridge  spanning  the  Yantra  joins  the  "  Sveta 
Gora"  to  the  rest  of  the  town. 

Opposite  this  hill,  and  facing  its  dark  gfeen  mass  of  verdure,  rises 
a  third  abrupt  height,  also  three-fourths  girded  by  the  Yantra,  and 
bearing  on  its  abrupt  slopes  the  bulk  of  the  modern  town.  Here 
was,  in  Turkish  times,  the  Bulgarian  or  Christian  quarter,  origin- 


ally a  mere  narrow  strip,  running  parallel  to,  but  high  above,  the 
river ;  but  which  had  already,  when  the  Government  changed 
hands,  grown  for  extent  and  populousness  into  a  fair  half  of  the 
town.  The  long  "  charshi,"  or  market-place,  runs  through  it, 
bordered  by  spacious  khans  and  storehouses ;  amid  the  narrow  off- 
streets  rise  several  churches,  the  modern  cathedral,  the  many 
schools  that  have  done  so  much  for  the  awakening  of  the 
national  mind,  and  several  dwelling-houses  of  considerable  size  and 
architectural  ornament,  with  not  ungraceful  oriel  windows  jutting 
out  over  the  street,  and  patterns  of  red,  white,  and  blue  picked 
out  in  brick,  plaster,  or  paint.  The  wooden  framework  of  window, 
door,  and  corner-post  is  often  quaintly  carved,  and,  like  other  acces- 
sories, gives  signs  of  an  innate  good  taste  and  decorative  faculty 
much  surpassing  that  to  be  found  among  the  Bulgarian  popula- 
tion of  Sofia  and  its  plain.  But  where  the  hill  nears  the  citadel 
stands  the  huge  mass  of  the  Ottoman  governor's  residence,  or 
konak,  in  its  latest  metamorphosis  the  Assembly  House  that  rang 
to  the  acclamations  welcoming  the  newly  elected  Prince  of  re- 
nascent Bulgaria ;  and  further  on,  up  to  the  narrow  rock  cause- 
way and  citadel,  this  hill  too  assumes  a  Turkish  character,  with 
mosques,  baths,  close  latticed  windows  and  great  blind  walls,  in- 
dicative of  jealousy  and  the  harem  life-in-death.  Built  as  they 
are  on  the  rapid  incline  that  surmounts  the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the 
river-bed,  the  houses  rise  tier  above  tier  to  the  very  top  of  the 
hill,  with  narrow  streets  or  lanes  of  stairs  in  comparison  with  which 
those  of  Malta  may  pass  for  easy  climbing ;  breakneck  passages, 
difficult  by  day,  desperate  to  thread  of  a  dark  night.  Viewed 
from  a  distance  where  the  Gabrovo  gorge  gives  approach  to  the 
town,  this  part  of  Tirnova  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance ; 
roofs,  white  or  parti-coloured  walls,  church  domes,  and  towers, 
blue-painted  schools  or  khans,  all  form  a  pleasing  medley,  hung,  as 
it  seems,  in  mid  air  between  the  dark  river  cleft  below  and  the 
yellow  precipices  far  up  against  the  blue  sky.  But  the  very  cir- 
cumstances and  accessories  that  render  Tirnova  so  fantastically 
beautiful  to  look  at,  make  it  equally  uncomfortable  to  live  in ; 
and,  by  precluding  all  possibility  of  enlargement,  or  even  of  much 
internal  amelioration,  mark  it  as  of  all  Bulgarian  towns  the  least 
adapted  to  be  a  capital,  the  least  capable  of  being  fashioned  to  the 
modern  exigencies  of  civilization.  It  belongs,  and  in  a  manner  must 
always  belong,  to  the  Bulgaria  of  the  thirteenth  not  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  And  indeed  in  no  town  of  Bulgaria  (Kotel,  perhaps, 
alone  excepted)  is  the  exclusively  national — an  enemy  would  say 
fanatical — spirit  so  strong  as  in  Tirnova.  Full  of  churches,  of 
national  memorials,  of  schools,  of  priests,  of  women  (the  last  a 
much  more  important  element  in  Bulgarian  society  than  in  any 
other  east  of  the  Saave),  the  town  has  been  not  inaptly  styled  the 
Moscow  of  Bulgaria  ;  it  might  almost  be  termed  the  Oxford  or  the 
Leipsic.  And  yet,  so  far  as  descent  is  concerned,  the  good  folk  of 
Tirnova  are  less  purely  Bulgarian  than  those  of  Sofia;  and  a 
marked  admixture  of  Wallachian  blood,  natural  enough  in  a  place 
which  was  for  centuries  the  head-quarters  of  a  semi- Wallachian 
ruler,  is  evident  enough  in  the  persons,  the  dress,  the  features, 
and  the  social  habits  of  the  men  and  women  of  Tirnova.  The 
strong  family  attachment,  the  steadiness,  the  persevering  industry, 
the  prudent  frugality  of  Bulgaria  are  here,  no  less  than  the  healthy 
frames,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  clear  eyes  of  the  prevailing  race ;  but 
they  are  tempered  by  more  elegance,  refinement,  love  of  pleasure, 
and  general  sensitiveness  to  whatever  ornaments  and  brightens 
life,  than  are  common  on  Mcesian  soil.  Nowhere  throughout 
the  land  is  the  sense  of  relief  from  heavy  bondage,  the  cheerful 
spring-tide  of  newly-granted  security  and  freedom,  the  freshness 
of  a  bright  dawn  after  a  long  and  grievous  night,  more  perceptible 
than  at  Tirnova  and  in  its  surrounding  districts.  It  is  seen 
in  the  bearing  and  guise  of  the  sober-clad  citizens  in  the  streets, 
of  the  gaily  dressed  peasant  crowds  in  the  market-place,  of  the 
countless  waggoners  and  muleteers  as  they  pass  with  song  and 
jest  on  their  way  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Danube  ;  of  the  artisans 
at  their  looms,  of  the  girls,  now  fearless  of  insult  by  the  road-side 
and  at  the  fountain. 

But  let  us  leave  this  comparatively  modern  district  for  the  fourth, 
and,  to  an  archaeologist,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  quarter  of 
Tirnova ;  that  which  we  survey  from  the  citadel  looking  north- 
wards. Across  the  raviue  and  the  river,  here  spanned  by  a  wide 
bridge,  fronts  us,  abrupt  in  its  outlines  as  the  citadel  itself,  but 
somewhat  less  lofty,  the  oblong  water-enfolded  hill,  called  from  its 
shape  the  Trapeza,  or  Trepevitz.  The  houses  that  cluster  round 
its  base  are  the  dwelling-places  of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  ; 
but  here,  as  the  relics  of  large  buildings  and  quaint  carvings  testify, 
was  ouce  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Bulgarian  nobility,  so  utterly 
cut  off  by  the  Turkish  sword ;  here,  too,  on  the  level  summit  of 
the  hill,  stood  grouped  the  seven  patron  churches  of  Tirnova ;  here 
was  the  summer  palace  of  the  Asenides  in  the  days  of  their  power. 
A  fragment  of  a  wall  here,  of  a  tower  or  oriel  there,  peers  through 
the  thick  brushwood  that  clothes  the  upper  hill ;  and  late  excava- 
tions have  brought  to  light  not  merely  the  foundations,  but  in  part 
the  walls  and  apses,  of  three  of  the  seven  churches,  yet  decorated . 
with  fresco  and  old  Slavonic  writings  commemorative  of  guardian 
saints.  Further  discovery  has  yet,  judging  by  the  tumbled  heaps 
of  masonry,  left,  undisturbed  by  Turkish  apathy  since  their  over- 
throw', much  to  reveal. 

Lower  down,  close  by  the  river,  stand  two  churches,  each  a 
monument  of  praj-Ottomau  history.  One  of  them,  known  till 
lately  as  the  "Kavak-Baba  Tekkesi "  Mosque,  has  since  1877  reco- 
vered its  proper  name  and  use  as  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs, 
whoso  triumph  at  Sobaste  (the  Sivas  of  Anatolia),  is  figured  iu 
delicate  fresco  on  the  inner  porch.    The  church  itself,  constructed 
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in  part  of  relics  of  yet  older  date,  was  reared  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  the  Bulgarian  Czar  Ivan,  known  in  Byzantine  chronicles 
as  Kal'ojau,  the  conqueror  of  Thrace,  the  slayer  of  Baldwin.  The 
portico  and  the  inn»r  dome  are  supported  on  graceful  columns  of 
variegated  Balkan  marble,  many  of  them  carved  with  old  Slavonic 
inscriptions,  and  surmounted  with  diversely  wrought  capitals  ;  the 
frescoes,  cleared  at  last  from  five  hundred  years  of  Mahometan 
whitewash,  have  a  freedom  of  touch  and  a  harmony  of  colour  that 
distinguish  them  advantageously  from  the  works  of  contemporary 
Byzantine  art.  Within  this  building-,  so  runs  the  popular  tradition, 
was  crowned  the  first  monarch  of  tho  dynasty  of  Asen  ;  here,  too, 
was  held  this  year  the  first  solemn  thanksgiving  service  for 
recovered  freedom. 

A  furlong  distant  rises,  with  miniature  cupola  and  parapet  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  the  small  but  almost  uninjured  metropolitan 
church,  or  shrine  rather,  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  inner 
building,  a  solidlv  built  vault,  and  dim  as  "  Penseroso  "  himself 
could  have  desired  it,  is  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  very  crowded  one, 
of  saints  and  their  doings;  the  space  just  contains  the  episcopal 
throne,  and  about  twenty  stalls  for  the  clergy ;  it  is  a  bishop's 
chapel,  nothing  more.  All  round  it  runs  an  arched  and  vaulted 
portico,  also  decorated  every  inch  with  M  holy  images,"  of  which, 
however,  a  late  outbreak  of  Mahometan  fanaticism  has  scratched 
out  all  the  eyes.  The  doors  are  strongly  plated  with  iron  ;  and  the 
stonework  is"  of  remarkable  regularity  and  thickness.  No  date  re- 
mains; but  the  edifice  would  seem,  'by  its  style,  to  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

Much  else  of  ancient  memorial,  Bulgarian  and  Pioman,  ecclesi- 
astical or  domestic,  remains  to  be  noted  or  discovered  at  Tirnoya. 
Many  a  quaint  carving,  many  a  broken  inscription,  many  a  massive 
marble  fragment  paves  its  streets,  borders  its  ways,  and  peers  out 
from  its  walls.  But  the  chief  interest  and  beauty  of  the  town  will 
always  be  its  wonderful  site,  its  picturesque  surroundings,  its  lively 
and  intelligent  population.  No  longer  a  capital,  Tirnova  will  always 
remain  a  centre  of  Bulgarian  energy  and  enterprise — a  centre,  in 
no  small  measure,  not  only  of  historic  memories,  but,  it  may  be 
hoped,  of  national  intelligence,  prosperity,  and  progress. 


THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH  AXD  TOE  FARMER'S 
DAUGHTER. 

rpiIE  Lord  of  Burleigh  deserves  the  sympathy  of  his  class  and 
-L  the  pity  of  all  good  men.  His  generous  efforts  to  benetit  his 
species  have  been  coldly  and  even  rudely  received,  and  he  is  now 
suffering  with  a  noble  resignation  the  doom  that  awaits  all  great 
original  thinkers.  Among  the  politicians  who  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  distress,  he  alone  has 
spoken  with  the  candour  and  confidence  of  genius ;  and  with  the 
native  imprudence  of  genius  he  has  been  content  to  lavish  upon  a 
thankless  public  the  vast  store  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
laboriously  accumulated.  Others,  blindly  groping  in  the  dark, 
have  cast  about  with  uncertain  aim  in  pursuit  of  the  cause 
and  the  cure  of  the  prevailing  depression ;  but  the  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh, with  the  simplicity  of  true  greatness,  has  cut  straight 
to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Politicians  of  such  opposite  schools 
of  thought  as  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
must  perforce  acknowledge  in  his  presence  that  they  have 
been  outstripped  and  outwitted.  While  they  have  both 
been  indulging  overmuch  in  the  pride  of  intellect,  striving  by 
elaborate  process  of  human  reasoning  to  reach  the  heart  ot  the 
mystery,  the  Lord  of  Burleigh,  with  the  trustfulness  of  a  child, 
has  sought  reassurance  in  the  teachings  of  nature.  Under  the 
steadfast  gaze  of  this  philanthropic  nobleman  the  laws  of  nature 
have  suddenly  revealed  themselves,  and  yet,  when  in  the  fulness 
of  his  generosity  he  has  sought  to  impart  the  secret  to  others,  he 
is  incontinently  denounced,  a3  though  he  had  effected  nothing 
at  all  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  This  is  the  reward  which 
a  brave  man  may  henceforth  expect  of  his  country.  If  he 
has  accomplished  nothing  else,  Lord  Burleigh  will  at  least  have 
learnt  from  his  experience  that  there  is  no  Victoria  Cross 
for  those  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  All  highly 
imaginative  natures  must  sooner  or  later  take  this  bitter  lesson 
to  heart,  and  Lord  Burleigh  will  be  fortunate  if  he  escapes  the 
doom  of  Orpheus,  and  is  not  rudely  torn  to  pieces  by  the  women 
of  the  country.  He  has  spurned  the  accomplishments  and  fascina- 
tions of  the  farmers'  daughters  ;  though  they  have  spoken  to  him 
in  the  French  tongue,  and  played  to  him  sweetly  on  the  piano,  he 
has  been  insensible  to  their  bl  indishments,  and  he  cannot  therefore 
be  surprised  if  they  now  turn  and  rend  him.  The  little  mice  in  the 
nursery  rhyme  who  were  foolish  enough  to  pursue  the  farmer's 
•wife  had  at  least  the  excuse  of  blindness.  They  knew  not  what 
they  did.  But  even  a  noble  intelligence  has  not  enabled  Lord 
Burleigh  to  profit  by  their  experience,  and  now,  alas !  he  is  like  to 
lose  his  tail. 

The  original  cause  of  the  ignominious  fate  which  now 
threatens  Lord  Burleigh  was  an  address  delivered  to  the  members 
of  the  Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Society.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned to  preside  over  a  feast ;  but  even  the  contagious  mirth  of 
half-ruined  farmers  could  not  make  him  gay.  Tn  common  with 
many  men  of  real  genius  this  large-hearted  nobleman  would  seem  1 
to  be  strangely  wanting  in  tact.  Lord  Beaconstield,  in  a  recent 
gathering  of  a  kindred  character,  finding  that  the  wheat  harvest 
was  scarce,  took  occasion  to  compliment  his  hearer3  upon  a  suc- 


cessful crop  of  flowers.    But  Lord  Burleigh  has  none  of  these  little 
arts  by  which  a  disagreeable  subject  may  be  momentarily  adorned. 
Two  great  problems  concerning  the  future  welfare  of  England 
weighed  heavily  on  his  soul,  and  to  these  he  must  perforce  address 
himself  without  preface  or  circumlocution.  Of  these  two  problems 
we  scarcely  know  to  which  he  attached  the  deeper  import- 
ance.   He  was  serious  enough  when  he  referred  to  the  agri- 
cultural distress;   but  he  was  touching  almost  to  tears  when 
he  recalled  the  fact  that  a  foreign  horse  had  won  the  St. 
Leger.    After  all,  as  he  took  occasion  to  point  out,  agriculture^  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  societies  specially  organized  for  its  protection, 
'but  there  was  no  society  to  protect  the  English  racehorse.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  national  calamity  which  seems  for  the  moment  almost 
to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  a  scanty  harvest,  and  it  is  lucky  for 
the  farmers'  wives  that  Lord  Burleigh  did  not  hold  them  as  much 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  St.  Leger  as  for  the  disastrous 
season.    This  gloomy  picture  of  the  decay  of  the  Turf  was  doubt- 
less intended  to  prepare  the  Northamptonshire  farmers  for  what 
was  to  follow.    With  the  cold  impartiality  of  a  mind  that  is  con- 
scious of  the  strength  of  its  own  position," Lord  Burleigh  rapidly 
surveyed  and  curtly  dismissed  the  different  views  of  the  prevalent 
distress  which  other  less  competent  critics  had  taken.    "  No  one," 
he  declared  with  the  triumphant  air  of  a  player  who  holds  the 
winning  card  in  his  hand,  "  had   been  able  to   give  them 
any  practical  remedy."  As  to  peasant-proprietorship,  he  contented 
himself  with  a  single  but  trenchant  observation.    He  would  like 
to  know,  he  said,  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  to  purchase 
these  small  properties ;  and  as  no  one  present  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  position  to  answer  this  inquiry,  he  deemed  the  subject  un- 
worthy of  further  attention.    The  force  of  his  indignation  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Grant  Duff.    That  gentleman,  as  we  understand, 
had  made  the  hideous  and  inhuman  proposal  that  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  established  upon  a  purely 
commercial  basis.  Such  an  arrangement  would,  in  Lord  Burleigh's 
opinion,  destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and  man,  nor  could 
he  bring  himself  to  look  with  greater  favour  upon  the  idea  of 
emigration.    In  his  opinion,  although  on  this  point  he  spolw 
"in  all  humility,"  England  was  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  a  man  could  honestly  make   one  shilling  into  two, 
or  where  he  could  spend  his   gains  with  any  satisfaction  to 
himself.     The  speed  with  which  the  speaker  dismissed  these 
various  remedies  must  have  suggested,  even  to  the  dullest  of  his 
hearers,  that  Lord  Burleigh  had  a  remedy  of  his  own.  Nor 
did  this  impression  prove  to  be  unfounded.    Looking  the  evil 
bravely  and  fairly  iu  the  face,  Lord  Burleigh  did  not  hesitate  to 
proffer  the  needful  cure.    And  this  cure  had  all  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  physician's  advice  about  washing  in  Jordan.  Every- 
body except  Lord  Burleigh  had  forgotten  the  "  laws  of  nature," 
yet  Lord  Burleigh  did  not  shrink  from  the  declaration  that  to  the 
laws  of  nature  the  farmers  of  England  must  now  have  recourse. 
If  he  had  limited  himself  to  this  single  observation  his  advice 
might  perhaps  have  been  open  to  the  charge  of  vagueness.  Lord 
Burleigh,  however,  was  good  enough  to  explain  what  the  laws  of 
nature  really  are.    One  of  the  principal  enactments,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  that  farmers'  wives  should  "  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel."     We  most  sincerely  trust  that  this  will  be  done 
at  once,   for  it   is  obviously  monstrous  that  a  great  country 
like   England  should  be  shut  out  from  prosperity  from  the 
neglect  of  such  a  simple  precaution.     But  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  another  law  of  nature  equally  stringent  against  the  use 
of  the  piano  and  a  knowledge  of  French  ;  and  while  the  farmers' 
wives  are  engaged  in  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  the 
daughters  are  to  give  up  the  piano  in  order  to  assist  the  agricul- 
tural interest. 

Alter  this  it  could  have  been  wished  that  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  agricultural  distress.  Lord  Burleigh  has  solved  once  and 
for  all  a  problem  that  has  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
Meteorological  Society.  The  increasing  taste  of  our  country- 
women for  music  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  so  much  wet 
weather  upon  us,  and  it  is  therefore  idle  to  hope  for  better  crops 
until  the  piano  has  been  banished  from  the  farm.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  will  not  take  the  lesson  to 
heart.  In  spite  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  class,  they  are  still 
infatuated  enough  to  cling  to  the  belief  that  music  does  not  injure 
the  harvest.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  a  knowledge  of 
French  has  anything  to  do  with  the  present  distress.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  express  themselves  quite  willing  to  "  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,"  but  they  are  apparently  in  need  of  some  further 
indications  as  to  how  this  process  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  this 
terrible  dilemna  our  only  hope  and  stay  lie  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  has  publicly  de- 
clared his  desire  to  make  the  Commission  a  reality,  and  here 
ready  to  his  hand  is  an  opportunity  of  making  good  his  pro- 
testations. Let  the  piano  be  searchingly  examined,  and  if  that 
luckless  instrument  is  found  to  be  in  fault,  let  the  misapplied 
designation  of  a  cottage  pianoforte  be  for  ever  abolished  and  tabooed. 
The  Commissioners,  would  likewise  do  well  to  call  for  a  return  of 
all  those  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  who  can  be  detected  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  and  in  an  appendix  to  their 
report  they  might  usefully  set  forth  in  a  tabulated  form  the 
average  yield  per  acre  upon  those  farms  which  have  pianos  as 
compared  with  those  which  have  none.  Until  these  figures  are 
before  us,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  heap  so  much  abuse  upon 
poor  Lord  Burleigh.  If  lie  has  erred  at  all,  it  is  in  the  exube- 
rance of  a  generous  ambition  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
wish  in  his  case  has  perhaps  been  father  to  the  thought.  Othei 
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and  better  men  have  dreamed  of  restoring  the  maypole  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  pardonable  to  sigh  for  the  rustic  ignorance  with  which 
the  maypole  was  associated.  Touchstone,  we  know,  deplored  that 
the  gods  had  not  made  Audrey  poetical ;  but  even  that  courtly 
fool  would  have  shared  Lord  Burleigh's  horror  if  he  had  found 
that  his  country  bride  possessed  a  knowledge  of  music.  And 
there  may  perhaps  be  another  and  a  more  direct  explanation  of 
Lord  Burleigh's  conviction.  It  is  barely  possible  that,  although 
objecting  to  education  for  others,  he  is  himself  deeply  read  in  the 
literature  of  his  time,  and  that,  while  the  farmer's  daughter  has  been 
learning  the  piano,  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  contemporary 
verse.  In  the  pages  of  Tennyson  he  may  perhaps  have  lighted 
upon  the  melancholy  history  of  that  other  Lord  of  Burleigh  who, 
under  the  guise  of  a  landscape-painter,  wooed  and  won  a  simple 
village  maiden.  Our  readers  will  remember  how  this  rustic  beauty 
gradually  drooped  and  pined  away  when  she  had  put  oil'  her  rustic 
garb,  and  was  set  amid  the  splendid  surroundings  of  her  lover's 
ancestral  home.  In  this  pathetic  story  of  his  namesake's  fatal 
error  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  has  perhaps  detected  a  hidden  meaning. 
What  if  the  picture  of  this  luckless  maiden  sinking  beneath  the 
burden  of  an  unaccustomed  luxury  were  intended  to  forecast  the 
doom  of  English  agriculture  enervated  by  its  piano?  Upon  a 
poetic  temperament  we  can  conceive  that  such  a  thought  would 
exercise  a  powerful  influence,  and  that  Lord  Burleigh  has  a  poetic 
temperament  no  one,  we  think,  will  doubt. 


THE  SHERIFFS  OF  LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX. 

HP  HE  ceremonial  of  Tuesday  next  will  bring  into  prominence 
—  some  of  the  curious  local  usages  of  the  City.  The  newly 
appointed  Sheriffs  will  attend  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and 
go  through  certain  forms  before  the  presiding  Judge.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  are  two  Sheriffs,  that  they  are  chosen  by 
the  citizens — not  by  the  Crown — and  that  they  are  not  styled 
"  High,"  as  in  a  county.  There  are  several  other  anomalies 
in  their  position  and  office,  some  of  them  rather  difficult  to 
explain ;  and  even  if  we  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
things,  and  investigate  the  natural  history  of  the  sheriff  from  the 
days  when  be  was  called  gerefa  down  to  Tuesday  next,  it  is 
strange  how  little  we  learn.  This  very  year  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  procedure,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  why  the  Lord  Mayor  should  have  had  to  nominate  twogentlemen 
who  were  not  elected,  and  who  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  chance 
of  election.  Mr.  Stubbs  tells  us  something  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  historian  about  the  London  elections  of  sheriffs,  but 
Mr.  Stubbs  is  not  writing  the  history  of  London,  and  only  men- 
tions them  in  passing.  There  is  something  also  to  be  found  here 
and  there  in  many  other  books  ;  but,  considering  the  interest  of  the 
subject,  it  is  strange  that  none  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  writers  who 
make  books  about  London  have  devoted  their  attention  to  it.  Paste 
and  scissors,  not  hard  work  at  original  authorities,  are  the  means 
by  which  most  of  these  "  popular  volumes  to  be  obtained  at  .all 
the  libraries"  are  produced.  But  the  public  has  never  shown 
itself  averse  to  knowing  the  truth  about  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  the  historian  of  London  who  dares  to  lay  aside  the  legends 
of  Lud  and  Helena,  and  to  write  a  real  account  of  the  City 
and  its  venerable  institutions,  need  have  no  fear  of  wanting 
readers.  It  is  amazing  how  little  the  present  books  tell  us. 
They  quote  from  each  other,  and  all  trace  back  to  Stowe.  No 
doubt  Stowe  was  a  man  who  worked  at  the  original  autho- 
rities. Hence  his  success  ;  but  now  we  have  no  need  to  go 
to  Stowe  for  the  interpretation  (often  mistaken)  of  records 
to  which  Mr.  Riley  and  others  have  introduced  us  at  first 
hand.  To  take  a  single  example: — Stowe  says  that  Ludgate  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  City  gates,  and  talks  of  its  Roman 
origin.  Every  single  writer,  except  a  rare  contributor  to 
Archaologia  or  some  similar  publication,  has  followed  Stowe  in  this 
mistake.  The  oldest  gate  in  the  City  walls  on  the  western  side  is 
Newgate,  through  which  the  Roman  road  passed,  and  at  this  gate 
was  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  still,  the  prison,  the  peculiar 
charge  of  the  sherirls  of  London — a  charge  which  in  all  probability 
descended  to  them  direct  from  the  older  port-reeves,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  doesuotaccord  with  the  strictest  analogy  in  supposing 
that  it  was  a  prison  from  the  time  of  its  first  building  by  the 
Romans.  The  gaoler  of  Newgate  and  the  hangman  have  always 
been  among  the  sheriffs'  chief  retainers,  and  the  prisoners  are  every 
year  formally  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  new  sheriffs  by 
their  predecessors  in  office  on  the  day  of  their  installation. 

It  may  perhaps  clear  the  ground  to  state  broadly  that  London  is 
not  in  Middlesex.  If  London  can  ever  be  said  to  have  formed  part 
of  a  county,  that  county  was  Essex.  But,  in  truth,  London  was 
where  it  is  before  either  the  East  or  the  Middle  or  any  other  .Saxons 
had  been  heard  of  in  the  country.  It  is  almost  certain  that  there 
was  some  kind  of  continuity  between  the  early  life  of  the  Roman 
city  and  that  which  was  the  seat  of  Sebert's  government  when 
Ethelbert,  his  over-lord,  sent  him  Mellitus  as  bishop.  There  was 
a  sheriff,  as  we  may  call  him,  in  London  when  the  Conqueror  came, 
and  the  oldest  charter  of  the  city  is  addressed  by  William  king  to 
William  bishop,  and  Godfrey  "  port-reeve."  The  gerefa  had  be- 
come the  reeve.  The  port,  or  walled  city,  of  London  was  his 
place  of  jurisdiction,  and  he  is  very  correctly  called,  not  shire- 
reeve,  but  port-reeve  Still,  a  city  may  be  a  shire  and  the  reeve 
of  London  a  sheriff.    There  was  once  an  ancient  boundary  in  the 


heart  of  the  City  known  as  the  Shire  Bourne.  Later,  the  port-reeve, 
however,  became  not  a  sheriff,  but  a  mayor.  This  was  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  John;  but  still  earlier  we  find  the  first  connexion 
of  the  City  with  Middlesex.  In  an  undated  charter  of  Henry  I. 
to  the  citizens  Middlesex  was  granted  them  "in  farm"  for  a  rent 
of  300^.  yearly,  and  this  grant  is  actually  in  force  at  the  present  day. 
The  royal  revenues  collected  in  the  county  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  city.  Every  citizen  had  a  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  the  sheriff  to  whom  the  fiscal  duties  were 
deputed.  The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  therefore  represents  the  whole 
body  of  citizens,  the  tenants  of  Middlesex  from  the  Crown,  in 
their  corporate  capacity.  The  form  runs,  "  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,"  but  the  exact  period  at  which  two 
sheriffs  were  appointed  instead  of  one,  and  the  question  whether 
the  dual  election  first  took  place  on  the  acquisition  of  Middlesex  in 
farm,  have  not  been  settled.  Certain  it  is,  a  sherilf,  not  sheriffs, 
is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I. ;  while  in  the  charter  of 
Henry  II.  the  word  is  in  the  plural.  This  makes  it  likely  that 
the  double  appointment  of  these  officers  dates  from  the  grant  of 
Middlesex  in  farm.  In  the  fifteenth  century  one  sheriff  was 
nominated  by  the  mayor  and  the  other  by  the  people ;  but  as  the 
mayor  was  held  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  nominee 
he  usually  brought  in  the  aldermen  that  they  might  be  answerable 
with  him.  Now,  the  elections  are  regulated  by  an  Act  of  Common 
Council  which  provides  that,  between  the  14th  of  April  and  the 
14th  June,  the  Lord  Mayor  shall  nominate  certain  eligible  citizens, 
one  or  more,  at  his  discretion  ;  and  that  any  two  liverymen — that 
is,  men  belonging  to,  or  wearing  the  livery  of,  one  of  the  City 
companies — may  nominate  other  candidates.  This  year  the  Lord 
Mayor's  candidates  have  not  been  elected ;  the  new  Sheriffs  elect 
being  both  nominees  of  liverymen. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  from  what  we  have  said  that  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  are  not  "  High  Sheriffs  "  like 
those  of  ordinary  English  or  Irish  counties.  It  may  be  safe  to  say, 
with  certain  reservations,  that  they  are  rather  sub-sheriffs  than 
high-sheriffs,  the  mayor,  as  port-reeve  or  shire-reeve,  being  the  High 
Sheriff.  In  London  it  is  not  the  Sheriffs,  but  the  mayor,  who  de- 
clares the  result  of  a  disputed  election  of  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  aldermen  rank  above  the  Sheriffs  in  civic  ceremonials ; 
so  does  the  Recorder  on  certain,  if  not  on  all  occasions.  In  a 
county  the  high  sheriff  takes  precedence  of  everybody.  In  fact, 
the  writer  of  the  White  Book  of  the  City  of  London,  John 
Carpenter,  Common  Clerk  under  the  mayoralty  of  Richard 
Whittington  of  nursery  fame,  describes  the  sheriffs  as  the  "  exe- 
cutors of  the  Mayor's  judgments  and  precepts."  He  even  goes 
further,  for  be  adds  that  the  sheriffs  are  the  "  eyes  of  the 
Mayor,"  ever  on  the  watch,  and  taking  upon  themselves  a  share 
of  that  anxiety  which  would  be  too  much  for  the  mayor  to 
bear  alone,  "  for  the  sheriffs  and  all  their  officers  both  ought  to  be, 
and  of  usage  have  been,  subject  to  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  as 
the  limbs  are  subject  to  the  head."  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  correct 
account  of  their  position.  The  mode  of  their  election  has  varied 
very  much  at  different  times.  Originally  the  power  of  election 
rested,  as  probably  it  rested  also  in  counties,  with  the  people, 
though,  as  Mr.  Stubbs  is  careful  to  point  out,  speaking  more  par- 
ticularly of  counties,  there  is  no  proof  within  historical  times  that 
the  "gerefa"  was  chosen  in  the  folkmoot.  In  the  city  of  London, 
it  may  be  asserted,  as  even  more  probable  than  in  counties,  that  the 
election  of  the  sheriffs  has  constantly  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
body  which  represents  the  ancient  folkmoot.  True,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  they  only  prove  the  rule.  When  Henry  I.  gave  the 
citizens  leave  to  elect  a  sheriff  for  Middlesex,  he  says  nothing 
about  their  own  sheriff,  unless  the  sheriffwick  was  included,  as  Mr. 
Norton  believes,  under  the  term  justiciar.  For  the  citizens  had 
leave  to  elect  their  own  justiciars.  There  are  difficulties  in 
this  view,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  suppose  they  had  already  the 
power  to  elect  their  own  sheriff.  Under  King  John  all  doubt  in 
the  matter  is  removed,  for  he  expressly  "  confirms  "  to  them  this 
right.  It  was  restricted,  when  it  was  restricted,  by  both  King  and 
people ;  but  the  King's  attacks  on  the  prerogative  of  the  people 
were  not  very  successful.  Henry  III.  made  the  attempt  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  and  the  riots  and  resistance  of  the  citizens, 
extending  over  many  years,  show  how  endeared  to  them  their 
privileges  had  become.  In  the  opposite  direction  another  struggle, 
unfortunately  for  the  city,  went  on  at  the  same  time— namely, 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  exclude  the 
common  people  from  elections.  The  two  sets  of  questions  meet 
at  court  in  1272.  Henry,  who  had  restored  the  city's  ancient 
rights  after  his  long  usurpation  of  them,  left  the  commons  to 
fight  their  own  battle  with  the  magnates.  And  when  the  King 
was  on  his  deathbed  the  quarrel  came  to  a  head.  Both 
sides  appealed  to  him;  but  before  anything  was  done  he  died. 
The  varying  fortunes  of  the  aldermen  and  the  people,  the  magnates 
and  the  commons,  are  fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Stubbs;  but  eventu- 
ally the  cause  of  the  people  triumphed,  so  far  at  least  that  a  council 
of  twelve  men  was  associated  with  each  alderman.  The  next 
modification  of  the  ancient  folkmoot,  as  represented  by  aldermen 
and  councillors,  took  place  when  the  freedom  of  the  City  was 
vested  exclusively  in  the  members  of  the  companies ;  and  under 
Edward  IV.  it  was  enacted  that  the  election  of  mayor  and  sheriffs 
should  rest  with  the  liverymen— the  aldermen  and  their  couneil 
were  to  associate  with  themselves  "  the  honest  men  of  their  mys- 
teries," who  were  to  assemble  in  their  respective  liveries.  So  far 
as  the  election  of  sheriffs  is  concerned  there  has  been  very  little 
;  alteration  since. 

j     Until  lately  the  most  prominent  appearance  of  the  sheriffs  has 
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been  at  executions.  When  the  gallows  stood  at  Tyburn  the 
sheriffs  dined  at  an  inn  in  Edgware  Road  after  the  ceremony  was 
over — a  custom  commemorated  in  a  well-known  line.  The 
enormous  number  of  executions  which  took  place  monthly  during 
the  concluding  years  of  the  last  century  must  have  made  this  duty 
not  only  disagreeable  in  itself,  but  absolutely  fatiguing.  The 
sheriff  aud  his  officers  are  among  the  chief  actors  in  all  those  famous 
scenes  of  horror,  the  long  drive  up  Holborn  Hill,  the  pause  at  St. 
Giles's  Tound,  the  passage  of  the  "fatal  cart"  under  the  "  triple  tree," 
and  the  other  elements  which  are  tvpitied  in  Hogarth's  print  of  the 
death  of  the  "Idle  Apprentice." "  The  Sheriff's  of  London  and 
Middlesex  have  no  doubt  many  disagreeable  duties  still  to  per- 
form ;  but  thev  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  emancipation  even 
from  the  public  appearance  at  the  Debtors'  Door,  which  a  few 
years  ago  -was  required  of  them.  They  have  still  to  appear  on 
the  30th  of  September  at  -what  was  once  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
•with  the  Lord  Mayor,  having  been  sworn  at  Guildhall  on  St. 
Matthew's  dav.  The  Lord  Mayor,  -wearing  his  hat,  makes  three 
bows  to  the  Chief  Baron,  at  each  "of  which  the  judge  takes  off'his  hat. 
The  Sheriffs  then  receive  their  "  warrants  to  account,"  and  pro- 
clamation is  made  to  "  the  tenants  aud  occupiers  of  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  called  the  Moors,  in  the  county  of  Salop,"  to  come 
forth  and  do  their  service  to  the  Crown  for  the  land.  Then  the 
senior  alderman  below  the  chair — that  is,  who  has  not  served  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor — comes  forward  and  cuts  a  fagot  with  a 
hatchet  and  another  with  a  bill  hook.  Proclamation  is  next  made 
in  similar  form  to  the  tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  Forge  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  the  same  alderman  counts  out 
six  horse-shoes  and  sixty-one  nails,  though  the  tenement  called 
-"the  Forge  "was  pulled  down — so  the  City  book  of  Ceremonials 
informs  us— in  a  riot  in  the  reign  of  Diehard  II.,  and  never  restored. 
After  this  performance  has  been  gone  through,  the  Recorder  asks 
the  Judges  to  dine  with  the  Sheriffs,  and  is  assured  that  "  some  " 
■of  them  will  do  so  ;  and  finally  we  read  "  the  Sheriffs  on  this  day 
take  precedence  of  all  the  aldermen,  and  are  in  full-coloured 
Court  suits." 


BACHELORS  IX  LONDON'. 

"\70UXG  barristers,  briefless  and  otherwise,  have  been  rernon- 
J-  strating  of  late,  with  very  good  reason,  against  the  rage  for 
splendid  reconstruction  in  the  Inns  of  the  Temple.  To  be  offered 
accommodation  at  150/.  or  200!.,  when  you  find  it  hard  to  scrape 
together  a  third  of  the  amount,  reminds  one  of  the  French  princess's 
well-known  specific  for  the  relief  of  the  starving,  when  she 
suggested  that  they  had  better  eat  cake.  But  the  barristers, 
though  in  most  cases  they  have  the  heaviest  pecuniary  interests  at 
stake,  are  by  no  means  the  only  people  who  suffer  severely  for 
want  of  house  accommodation.  Most  bachelors  in  London,  old  or 
young,  are  more  or  less  indifferently  housed;  and  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  their  daily  lives  can  only  be  made  agree- 
able by  habit  or  resignation.  Those  who  are  at  either  extreme 
of  the  social  scale  .are  perhaps  the  least  to  be  pitied  ;  it  is  the 
great  mass  of  the  middle  men  who  generally  go  to  the  wall.  So 
far  as  luxuries  and  soft  cushions  can  make  happiness  there 
is  no  man  more  to  be  envied  than  the  really  wealthy  bachelor  in 
town.  He  may  be  a  landed  proprietor  who,  before  these  melan- 
choly latter  days,  when  tenants  are  breaking  or  on  the  brink  of  in- 
solvency, had  escaped  the  snares  that  were  spread  for  him  by 
mothers.  Or  he  may  be  a  sleeping  partner  in  some  snug  here- 
ditary business  where  the  annual  profits  are  as  safe  as  Consols.  If  he 
can  be  contented  with  a  decent  amount  of  extravagance  he  can  live 
well  within  bis  income,  and  he  need  have  no  pecuniary  worries  of 
any  kind.  He  denies  himself  nothing  in  an  ordinary  way,  and 
bouses  himself  to  suit  his  fastidious  tastes.  He  has  what  the 
fashionable  house-agents  call  an  "enchanting  bijou  residence," 
either  within  easy  reach  of  the  Parks  and  the  Clubs,  or  among 
the  shrubberies  and  flower-beds  of  some  refined  suburb.  Or  he 
has  his  commodious  suite  of  rooms  in  one  of  those  imposing 
edifices  with  club  chambers  which  really  are  nearly  as  comfort" 
able  as  they  profess  to  be.  He  is  at  home,  in  short,  with  well- 
trained  servants,  who  are  always  unobtrusively  attentive  and 
respectful,  however  they  may  speak  of  him  behiud  his  back. 
No  doubt  his  home  lacks  the  charm  of  a  feminine  pre- 
sence ;  but  that  at  all  events  is  by  his  own  choice,  and  he  has 
the  pleasant  feeling  that  he  may* marry  at  any  time  should  the 
fancy  happen  to  take  him.  Ou  the  other  hand  there  are  the 
lonely  men  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  London  world,  but  who 
otill  claim  the  right  to  call  themselves  gentlemen.  The  kind 
of  accommodation  they  affect  is  pressed  upon  them  as  "  gentle- 
men engaged  in  the  City"  They  rent "  an  airy  bedroom,  within  three 
minutes'  walk  of  the  omnibuses  anda  Metropolitan  Railway  station 
and  they  arrange  for  a  breakfast  and  the  evening  meal  with  the 
musical  and  conversational  family  that  boards  them.  Probably 
they  like  their  company,  and  in  any  case  they  need  not  be  greatly 
bored  by  it.  Their  bedroom  is  very  possibly  what  it  is  advertised 
to  be,  and  pleasant  enough  for  sleeping  purposes.  They  come  home 
half  knocked  up  after  a  long  day's  work,  and  retire  early  after  a 
supper  and  a  gossip,  to  rise  again  to  the  familiar  routine.  They 
cannot  afford  to  be  sick  or  sorry,  for  if  they  were  crippled  they 
would  immediately  drop  out  of  the  race  ;  and  they  find  themselves 
reasonably  well  off  in  quarters  which  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  roosting- place  than  anything  else. 


It  is  the  intermediate  class,  as  we  have  said,  who  have  most 
reason  for  complaint.  There  are  a  great  number  of  easy-going 
gentlemen  who  have  their  haunts  in  the  West  End,  who  have  a 
good  deal  of  time  hanging  on  their  hands,  and  who  are  neither  ricb 
nor  in  narrow  circumstances.  They  seldom  stir  very  far  from 
town,  except  for  some  shooting  or  a  trip  to  the  Continent  in  autumn. 
There  are  a  great  many  retired  officers  from  the  twin  services,  who, 
though  they  may  be  falling  upon  wrinkles  and  grizzled  hair,  are 
still  in  the  very  strength  of  their  manhood  ;  and  there  are  others  who- 
are  passing  almost  insensibly  through  the  stages  of  decay  to  de- 
crepitude. There  are  men  who  have  made  modest  competencies 
in  the  colonies,  and  wisely  come  home  with  them  comparatively- 
early  in  life.  And  there  are  those  who  have  some  sort  of  daily 
occupation,  though  it  leaves  them  almost  a  superfluity  of  leisure. 
Most  of  the3e  gentlemen  are  accustomed  to  all  reasonable  comforts, 
with  the  single  exception  of  one  main  essential.  They  belong 
to  good  clubs  ;  they  sit  down  to  well-served  meals ;  they  fill 
their  cigar-cases  from  the  best  brands  in  the  boxes  in  the  smok- 
ing-room ;  they  sip  more  spirits  and  eff'ervesciug  waters  than  is 
good  for  them ;  they  lighten  the  evenings  with  visits  to  the  opera 
or  the  theatres  ;  they  play  whist  and  pool ;  they  patronize  hansoms 
to  an  extravagant  extent,  and  very  possibly  they  run  up  long  bills 
with  their  tailors.  For  their  incomes,  though  easy,  are  limited,  and 
if  they  do  not  look  to  their  ways  and  means  some  of  their  trustful 
purveyors  must  wait  for  their  money.  They  cannot  afford  the 
sumptuous,  self-contained  bachelor  residence  which  involves  a 
valet,  a  cook,  dinner-giving,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ;  and  they  slip 
between  two  stools  should  they  cast  about  for  convenient  apart- 
ments. It  is  only  one  particular  neighbourhood  that  will  suit  them. 
They  cannot,  like  the  steady  City  gentleman,  seek  some  sequestered 
lodge  in  the  suburban  wilderness,  and  find  roomy  quarters  at 
Clapham  or  Notting  Hill.  They  object  to  walking,  as  a  rule, 
especially  to  walking  late  at  night ;  and  they  are  addicted  to  going 
home  late  for  the  best  of  reasons.  They  must  be  in  the  immediate- 
neighbourhood  of  the  club  to  which  they  cling  as  the  only  place 
where  they  can  be  tolerably  cheerful.  They  must  live,  more  or 
less,  in  a  rush  of  mild  excitement.  That  the  club  is  an  admirable 
institution  in  its  way  nobody  will  deny,  except  perhaps  sonift 
jealous  wife  or  anxious  mother.  It  is  by  no  means  excessively 
cheap  by  comparison  in  these  days  of  enterprising  restaurants ;  but 
then  economy  is  not  a  special  consideration  with  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  are  referring.  At  the  club  you  have  guarantees  for  the 
respectability  of  your  company,  and  you  must  be  meant  by  nature 
for  a  misanthrope  if  you  cannot  find  congenial  acquaintances.  At 
the  club  you  have  the  run  of  the  journals,  and  generally  the  use  of  an 
excellent  library.  So  long  as  you  are  well  and  cheerful,  this  way  of  life 
may  suit  you  seemingly  to  perfection,  as  you  run  smoothly  on  from 
day  to  day  as  if  on  wheels  that  have  beeu  greased  by  habit.  But 
should  you  fall  upon  evil  times,  should  you  sutler  in  health  or  be 
weighed  down  by  trouble,  then  you  become  keenly  alike  to  the 
wretchedness  of  the  artificial  existence  you  are  leading.  Even  a 
London  bachelor  may  have  near  relations,  and  he  may  lose  one 
of  them  whom  he  happens  to  care  for.  At  such  a  time  he 
naturally  shrinks  from  appearing  in  public,  and  the  society  of 
his  intimates  is  a  positive  horror  to  him.  In  these  circumstances 
the  married  householder  has  at  least  the  resource  of  solitude, 
without  making  a  sensible  change  in  his  everyday  habits.  He 
may  eat  his  breakfast  or  leave  it  as  he  pleases ;  and  he  may 
look  as  unreservedly  miserable  as  he  is  inelined  to  do.  Should 
he  drop  into  a  club  at  such  a  time,  he  must  wear  a  mask  which  is 
always  slipping  aside,  and  play  the  hypocrite  so  as  to  avoid  pro- 
voking observation.  Men  stare  if  they  see  you  moping  in  a  corner  ; 
and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  accost  you  boisterously,  and, 
remarking  unsympathetically  that  you  "  are  off'  your  feed,"  try  to 
fillip  your  appetite  with  seasonably-timed  badinage.  You  can 
hardly  post  up  a  notice  in  the  hall  intimating  that  your  favourite 
sister  is  on  her  deathbed.  And  should  you  be  simply  out  of  sorts, 
you  suffer  in  a  similar  way,  though  in  a  less  degree.  You  have  gone 
to  your  doctor,  who  has  confirmed  your  suspicions  that  you 
have  a  smart  and  tedious  attack  of  liver  complaint.  He  tells  you 
that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  patience  and  abstinence ;  and 
week  after  week,  under  the  eyes  of  your  little  world,  you  have 
to  practise  those  unpalatable  virtues.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
course  is  to  take  all  the  club  into  your  conlidence,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  a  nudade  imaginaire,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  being  set  down  as  a  nuisance.  In  such  circumstances 
the  club  itself  becomes  hateful.  What  can  be  more  wretched  than  to 
have  to  turn  out  before  breakfast  when  you  believe  your  constitu- 
tion to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  break-up,  and  detest  the  human  race  as 
your  enemies  ?  Yet  what  is  the  alternative  ?  The  odds  are  that 
you  have  your  domicile  in  a  single  room  in  the  sombre  and  smoky 
purlieus  of  St.  James's.  It  is  meagrely  furnished,  as  befits  the 
means  of  a  lodging-house  speculator  who  charges  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  night.  The  servants  have  their  hands  more  than 
full,  though  extra  tips  may  perhaps  procure  you  a  certain 
amount  of  unskilled  attention.  The  outlook  is  as  gloomy  as 
may  be ;  there  is  a  barrel-organ  grinding  harshly  beneath  the 
windows ;  and  half-a-dozen  noisy  hansom-drivers  are  chat- 
tering before  the  neighbouring  public-house.  We  know  nothing 
more  dreary  than  breakfasting  in  such  a  bedroom,  except  the 
necessity  of  lying  by  altogether,  and  supporting  sinking  nature 
on  carelessly-prepared  slops.  And  even  when  you  are  well  in 
body,  but  inclined  for  retirement,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question  to  kill  an  evening  there,  and  so  you  must  hang  on  at  the 
club  in  spite  of  yourself. 
The  evil  is  patent,  and  we  should  say  that  the  remedy  is 
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equally  plain.  The  existing1  club  chambers,  highly  priced  as 
they  are,  are  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  needed  accommo- 
dation. Surely  promoters  on  the  look-out  for  a  paying  specu- 
lation might  take  a  hint  from  the  "  improved  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes."  What  is  wanted  is  blocks  of  substantial 
buildings,  with  good  attendance,  and  single  rooms  that  should  be 
furnished  lightly  and  brightly  in  the  foreign  style.  Serving  at 
once  for  bedroom  and  sitting-room,  with  their  writing-table  and 
lounging-chair  and  cheerful  chintzes,  they  should  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sitting-room.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  coll'ee-rooui 
in  such  establishments,  though  there  must  be  a  well-mounted 
kitchen.  Under  such  conditions,  should  a  man  chance  to  be 
moping  or  ailing,  he  may  at  any  rate  make  himself  as  comfort- 
able as  it  is  possible  for  a  bachelor  to  be. 


JOI1X  AUBREY. 


"VY^HY  John  Aubrey  is  not  honoured  with  a  niche  in  the  new 
»  "  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ,  though  he  is  to  be 
found  in  the  former  editions  of  that  work,  is  a  question  which 
it  is  not  for  ns  to  answer ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  ou  account  of 
his  insignificance.  How  much  we  should  have  missed  had  his 
name  been  likewise  absent  from  the  roll  of  English  writers 
can  partly  be  estimated  by  tracing  the  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion concerning  nearly  every  memorable  character  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — an  inquiry  that  would  show  of  what  fertile 
use  has  been  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  or,  as  he  more  ac- 
curately entitles  the  same  work,  Minutes  of  Lives.  That  col- 
lection includes  reminiscences  of  Dryden,  Hobbes,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  S.  Butler,  Falkland,  Cowley,  Marvel,  and  Chillingworth, 
with  others  of  like  or  less  fame,  touching  whom  he  took  as  much 
delight  in  seeking  original  anecdotes  and  in  sketching  personal 
characteristics  as  he  did  in  gathering  folk-lore  or  in  hunting  outold 
monuments  which  none  before  him  had  noticed.  Milton  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  personally  known,  but  he  gleaned  his  account  of 
him  from  the  pott's  widow.  The  author  of  Hamlet  belonged  to  an 
era  that  had  no  Aubrey  :  yet  not  a  few  of  the  particulars  which 
make  up  our  limited  knowledge  of  Shakspeare  and  the  choicer 
spirits  of  the  Elizabethan  age  are  recorded  in  the  Minutes  from 
the  recollections  of  men  whose  memories  stretched  back  to  that 
great  epoch.  The  old  order  of  things  had  long  past  away,  and  the 
new  had  lost  its  freshness;  but  there  yet  in  Aubrey's  youth 
must  have  survived  in  some  places  an  "  Old  Nokes  "  who 
could  remember  the  glittering  procession  through  Aldgate  por- 
trayed in  the  opening  scene  of  Tennyson's  Queen  Mar;/.  In- 
deed our  antiquary  rather  allows  us  to  understand  that  he  had 
heard  his  native  villager,  "  Old  Jaques,"  who  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rivulet  which  flowed  before  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary, 
Kington  St.  Michael,  say  he  hath  seen  on  the  green  swTard  called 
the  Nymph  Hay,  "  forty  or  fifty  nuns  in  a  morning  spinning  with 
their  rocks  and  wheels  and  bobbins,  the  number  being  often 
seventy,"  which  (Aubrey  suggests)  must  have  included  as  manv 
lay  sisters  as  uuns.  As  the  narrator  of  this  anecdote  was  not  born 
till  1626,  the  venerable  recollector  of  the  abbeys  could  hardly 
have  been  his  personal  acquaintance,  but  might  have  been  his 
father's.  We  are  here  reminded  that  John  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Aubrey  and  his  wife  Deborah,  whose  maiden  name  of  Lyte,  of 
Lytes  Carey,  Somerset,  has  in  later  days  been  represented  by 
the  author  of  the  line  hymn,  "  Abide  with  me,  fast  falfs 
the  eventide.''  So  weak  an  infant  was  the  future  antiquary  that, 
in  preparation  for  a  happier  place,  he  was  baptized  before  morn- 
ing prayer  on  the  same  day  on  which  at  about  sunrise  he  first 
drew  breath.  "  I  was  born,"  he  says,  "  in  an  evil  hour,  Saturn 
directly  opposing  my  ascendant."  This  malign  planetary  influence 
accounted,  he  thought,  for  his  after  misfortunes,  his  ill-starred 
love  attachments,  and  his  ruinous  lawsuits  in  defence  of  his  pro- 
pert}'.  Easton  Pierse,  Wilts,  his  native  home,  has  been  de^tnyyed 
and  another  house  built  on  its  site.  It  was  a  large  Elizabethan 
mansion  with  square  stone  mullioued  windows,  and  two  deep 
wings.  When  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Malinesbury 
Grammar  School,  where  thirty  years  before  Thomas  Hobbes 
had  been  a  pupil  under  Robert  Latimer,  who  yet  held  the  post  of 
master.  Ou  his  final  visit  to  Wilts  Hobbes  called  to  see  his 
old  preceptor,  on  which  occasion  he  noticed  young  Aubrey 
among  the  pupils.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  inter- 
course, though  the  friendship  was  without  assimilation  of  the  weaker 
mind  to  the  stronger ;  for  the  rationalism  of  the  author  of  The 
Leviathan  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  in  relieving  A  ubrey  of 
his  profound  conviction  that  the  fault  is  not  "in  ourselves,  but  in 
our  stars,  that  we  are  underlings."  From  Maluie.>bury  John 
Aubrey  went,  in  1642,  to  Oxford,  where  he  studied  four  years  as 
a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  College.  In  his  days  as  fresh- 
man he  was  wont,  he  tells  us,  to  go  to  Christcluirch  to  see 
Charles  I.  at  supper,  where  he  heard  His  Majesty  say  that  wheii 
hawking  in  Scotland  he  once  rode  into  the  quarry  and  found  the 
partridges  falling  upon  the  hawk.  Remembering;  perhaps,  the 
auguries  of  Ciesar's  end,  our  hearer's  tutor,  on  being  told  the  story, 
replied  that  the  "covey  was  London." 

Without  any  apparent  intention  of  ever  practising,  John 
Aubrey,  in  1646,  went  to  London,  and  entered  himself  a  student 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  Wisely  for  his  own  safety,  he  stood  aside 
from  the  tierce  political  strife  of  the  time,  which  "he  witnessed  as 
unconcernedly  as  he  might  the  village  wake  at  some  country 


seat  of  his  own  in  "Wilts,  Surrey,  or  Monmouth.  Besides 
being  no  politician,  he  had  troublous  occupation  enough  in  con- 
nexion with  those  estates;  for  he  was  in  constant  feud  with 
other  claimants  for  their  possession.  At  the  end  of  a  lawsuit 
with  Joan  Sumner  he  sold  Easton  Pierse,  losing  700/.  in  goods 
and  timber.  He  desperately  says  that  he  then  "  absconded  as 
a  banished  man.  '  Ubi  in  monte  Dei  videbitur.'"  He  wished 
monasteries  had  not  been  put  down  ;  not  that  he  would  have 
become  a  monk,  but  that  they  should  be  places  of  refuge  for 
contemplative  men.  "  What  a  pleasure,"  he  adds, "  would  it  have 
been  to  travel  from  monastery  to  monastery  ! "  For  convent  walls 
he  found  a  congenial  substitute  in  the  "  Turk's  Head "  coffee- 
house, with  an  occasional  adjournment  to  the  Rhenish  wine-house. 
At  the  former  the  chairman  was  Cyriack  Skinner,  "  an  ingenious 
young  gent,"  who  lives  still  in  two  of  his  friend  Milton's  sonnets  ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  political  speakers  was  Oceana  Harrington, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  democratic  views,  had  been  a  royal 
favourite,  and  one  of  his  late  Majesty's  Bedchamber  at  Holmby. 
"  The  discourses,"  says  Aubrey,  "  were  the  most  ingeniose  and  smart 
that  ever  I  heard,  or  expect  to  hear,  aivd  larded  with  great  eager- 
ness ;  the  arguments  in  the  Parliament  House  were  but  flat  to  it." 
How  ViiL."h  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  is  indebted  to  the  flowing 
discourses  at  the  "  Turk's  Head  "  we  are  not  told;  but  what  the 
author  gathered  must  have  been  gathered  without  delay,  for — "so- 
quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion" — the  meetings  continued 
only  about  six  months,  all  the  "airie  models  "  vanishing  in  1660 
with  the  triumphal  approach  of  General  Monk.  But  the  Royal 
Society,  which  soon  after  began  its  rise,  was  destined  to  a  more 
enduring  course.  It  was  incorporated  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1663, 
Aubrey,  with  his  friends  Dryden  and  Ilooke,  being  nominated 
among  the  earliest  members.  Lord  Brouncker,  the  first  President,, 
while  talking  with  Charles  II.,  who  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  new  Society,  one  day  told  the  King  that  he  had  heard  Mr- 
Aubrey  say  that  Abury  did  as  much  exceed  Stonehenge  as  a 
cathedral  does  a  parish  church.  In  those  days  of  dawning  anti- 
quarian intelligence,  the  stone  labyrinth  at  Abury  was  a  new 
archaeological  revelation ;  for,  though  situated  in  the  heart  of 
England,  it  was  as  unknown  as  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness. 
Our  antiquary,  while  hunting  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Seymour's 
hounds,  about  Twelfth  Day  of  1648,  instead  of  finding  the- 
fox,  suddenly  discovered  Abury.  That  no  one  before  him  had 
eyes  to  see  or  examine  this  great  prehistoric  relic  seems  as  mys- 
terious as  the  original  meaning  of  the  monument ;  but  its  existence 
had  scarcely  been  hinted  at  by  any  writer  till  Aubrey,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  King,  made  a  plan  and  wrote  a  description  of  it 
(a.D.  1663).  His  account  is  to  be  found  in  his  Monumenta  Brit- 
annica, now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  has  been  fully  tran- 
scribed by  William  Long,  M.A.,  in  his  elaborate  paper  on 
Abury  in  the  Wiltshire  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  Aubrey's  recollection 
of  Stonehenge,  with  which,  when  a  boy,  he  was  well  acquainted, 
had,  before  his  discovery  of  Abury,  awakened  his  attention  to  the 
like  strange  interest  of  Stanton  Drew,  of  which,  as  of  the  last,  he 
may  be  called  the  discoverer ;  for  the  stones,  in  their  three  mighty 
rings,  had  been  hitherto  unnoticed  by  any  antiquary. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  authenticity,  or  at  least  the  accu- 
racy, of  Aubrey's  anecdotes  of  eminent  men  has  been  much  sus- 
pected. He,  however,  generally  quotes  the  sources  of  his  state- 
ments;  and  he  gives  his  information  without  any  attempt  at  em- 
bellishment, in  the  barest  and  most  unmethodical  form.  From 
his  cousin  Lyte,  of  Lytes  Carey,  he  gets  the  story  (found  in  Caven- 
dish) that  Wfolsey,  then  rector  of  Limington — about  four  miles  from, 
that  place— was  "put  in  the  stocks  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet.  "  Thirty 
years  since,"  he  adds,  "  the  tradition  was  very  fresh."  The  clerk 
of  St.  Mary  Overies,  in  his  old  age,  told  Aubrey  that  he  had  been 
Fletcher,  the  dramatic  poet's,  tailor ;  and  that,  w  hile  the  poet  was 
waiting  for  a  suit  of  clothes  to  go  on  a  visit  to  a  knight  in  Norfolk 
or  Suffolk,  he  fell  sick  of  the  plague  and  died  (a.d.  1625).  Here 
we  have  an  unquestionable  statement,  the  particulars  being  such 
as  only  a  tailor  would  recollect.  Fletcher  was  buried  at  St. 
Mary  Overies,  the  tailor-clerk,  we  may  assume,  assisting  at  his 
funeral,  and  mourning  the  loss  of  a  customer  as  much  as  the  world 
lamented  the  loss  of  a  great  dramatist.  That  Lord  Bacon  had  a 
"  delicate,  lively  eye  like  the  eye  of  a  viper  "  was  told  him  by  so 
careful  an  observer  as  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  As  a  constaut  visitor  at  Gorhanibury  House,  Thomas 
Hobbes  could  witness  that  at  every  meal,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  table  was  strewed  with  sweet  herbs  and  dowers, 
which,  his  lordship  said,  "  did  refresh  his  spirits  and  memory." 
Quite  unlike  Mr.  Babbage,  whose  thoughts  did  not  "  move  to  the 
Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,"  the  author  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning  would  "  many  times  have  music  in  t he- 
next  room  where  he  meditated."  From  Sir  John  Danvers  our 
author  gets  the  first-hand  information  that,  when  Bacon  had 
written  the  History  of  Henry  VII.,  he  sent  the  MS.  copy  to  hiiu 
to  desire  his  opinion  of  it  before  it  was  printed: — "Quoth  Sir 
John, '  Your  lordship  knows  I  am  no  scholar.'  '  'T  is  no  matter,' 
said  my  lord,  '  I  know  what  a  scholar  can  say;  I  would  know 
what  you  can  say.'  "  Sir  John  read  the  work,  and  pointed  out 
what  he  thought  not  satisfactory.  The  noble  writer  accepted  the 
corrections,  saying,  "  A  scholar  would  never  have  told  me  this.'* 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  Aubrey's  elaborate  account  of  Gorhaui- 
bury  House  with  the  descriptions  in  Bacon's  Essays  of  a  "  perfect 
palace  with  its  two  several  sides,  a  side  for  the  banquet  and  side 
for  the  household ;  the  one  for  feasts  and  triumphs,  and  the  other 
for  dwelling."  Among  the  features  of  the  model  house  the  stair* 
are  to  be  "finely  railed  in  with  images  of  wood  cast  into  a  bras* 
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colour."'  Accordingly  Gorharubury  had  its  curiously  carved  stair- 
case, on  the  posts  of  every  interstice  of  which  "  was  some  pretty 
figure,  as  of  a  grave  divine  with  his  book  and  spectacles,  a  mendi- 
cant friar,  &C,  and,  what  was  more  remarkable,  "on  one  of  the 
upper  doors  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolt,  bigger  than  the  life."  Speak- 
ing of  the  garden,  Aubrey  says,"  His  lordship  much  delighted  himself 
here ;  under  every  tree  he  planted  some  fine  flower  or  flowers, 
some  whereof  are  there  still  (1656) — viz.  peones,  tulips."  Iu 
the  essay  "Of  Gardens,"  with  their  flowers  according  to  the 
months,  we  read : — "  In  April,  flower  de  luces  and  lilies  of  all 
natures,  rosemary  flowers,  the  tulip,  the  double  peony,  the  pale 
daffodil,"  Sec,  a  passage  that  has  given  much  satisfaction  to 
the  believers  in  the  Baconian  authorship  of  The  Winter's  Tale. 
Those  who  hold  that  Shakspeare  was  an  impostor  may  also  at- 
tempt to  improve  their  case  by  the  powerful  evidence  of  John 
Aubrey,  who  says  that  Bacon  "  was  a  good  poet,  but  con- 
cealed "  (how  much  lies  in  that  precious  word  "concealed  "),  and 
•cites  in  proof  his  poem  on  Life,  "  The  world's  a  bubble  and  the 
life  of  man  less  than  a  span,"  &c. ;  which,  by  the  way,  in  its  advice 
that  we  should  cry  for  being  born,  or  cry  to  die,  or  cry  about 
everything  between  life  and  death,  is  an  echo  of,  or  rather  a  trans- 
lation from,  Posidippus,  whose  few  epigrams  are  to  be  fouud  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  We  are  almost  reminded  of  Socrates 
-and  Phsedrus  under  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  when 
we  see  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  walking  with  Bacon  in 
*  his  delicate  groves  when  he  did  meditate."  We  can  quite  under- 
stand that  when  a  notion  "  darted  into  "  his  lordship's  mind  the 
translator  of  Thucydides  would  record  the  thought  more  clearly 
than  any  one  else  about  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Dr.  John  Dee's  distillation  of  egg-shells  might  have  seemed  a 
very  unprofitable  process  had  it  not,  according  to  Aubrey,  given 
to  Ben  Jonson  the  "  hint  of  the  Alchemist,"  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  admirable  drama  which  Colonel  Cunningham  seems 
to  have  overlooked.  We  may  here  note  also  that  the  famous 
epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  "  Underneath  this  marble 
hearse,"  commonly  referred  to  Ben  Jonson,  is  confidently  stated 
by  Aubrey  to  have  been  written  by  Browne,  the  author  of 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  a  representation  which  is  accepted  by  Evelyn 
in  a  comment  on  the  passage.  Neither  Colonel  Cunningham  the 
later,  nor  Giflbrd  the  earlier,  editor  of  Ben  Jonson  has  touched 
upon  this  statement,  though  both  admit  that  their  only  autho- 
rity for  including  the  lines  in  the  Undrnvoods  is  that  they  are 
"  universally  assigned  to  our  author,  though  it  hath  never  been 
printed  with  his  works." 

Many  are  the  racy  stories  in  these  Lives  of  rare  Sir  William 
Davenant,  the  Cavalier  poet,  son  of  the  host  of  the  "  Crown 
Tavern,"  Oxford,  one  of  the  family  particulars  noted  being 
that  Shakspeare  in  his  yearly  journey  into  Warwick  stayed  at 
the  "  Crown,"  "  where  he  was  exceedingly  respected."  Dave- 
nant's  valuable  opinion,  "  that  Keligion  in  a  hundred  yeara 
hence  would  be  come  to  a  settlement,  and  that  in  a  kind  of  in- 
geniose  Quakerism,"  was  not  realized.  With  reference  to  creeds, 
Aubrey  tells  us  that  Lucius  Carey,  the  second  Lord  Falk- 
land, was  the  first  Socinian  in  England.  The  patriotism  of  that 
favourite  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  loses  something  of  its  exaltation 
■when  the  melancholy  and  despair  which  caused  him  recklessly  to 
throw  away  his  life  at  Edgehill  are  found  to  spring,  not  from  his 
country's  woes  being  too  heavy  for  his  heart,  but  from  the  more 
selfish  passiou  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  Mistress  Moray,  "  a  hand- 
some lady  at  Court,  and  whom  he  loved  above  all  creatures." 

In  a  letter  to  Anthony  Wood,  for  whose  service  in  compiling 
his  Athence  0.ronie>i$es  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  was  primarily 
designed,  Aubrey  professes  to  "  lay  downe  the  trueth,  the  naked 
and  plane  trueth  "  of  his  characters.  In  admitting  the  veracity 
of  his  portraitures,  which  are  generally  drawn  with  hard  shadows, 
we  may  add  Veritas  pessima  reman  est.  Sir  W alter  Raleigh  "  was 
damnably  proud."  Admiral  Blake,  who  "  did  the  greatest  actions 
at  sea  that  ever  were  done,"  when  at  Oxford  "  would  steale 
swances."  We  could  more  readily  believe  that  at  a  later  date  he 
stole  r-panish  ships.  William  Chillingworth  was  "  guilty  of 
the  detestable  crime  of  treachery."  lie  was  a  little  man,  with 
blackish  hair,  of  a  saturnine  countenance.  Dr.  Gill,  Master  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  happened  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  call  King  James  and  his  son  "  the  old  fool  and  the  young 
one,''  which  letter  Chillingworth  communicated  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  Laud  to  the  King.  The  consequences  threatened  to  be 
serious,  but  for  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  offender's  venerable 
father  and  the  powerful  intercession  of  Edward  Earl  of  Dorset. 
We  hope  the  beauty  of  Cheynell's  Calvinistic  holiness  was  not 
typified  by  his  scandalous  conduct  at  the  grave  of  his  great  theo- 
logical adversary,  the  author  of  the  Religion  of  Protestants. 
Aubrey  is  answerable  for  the  accusation  that  he  threw  the  great 
work  just  named  into  the  grave  of  Chillingworth,  with  the  ex- 
clamation "  liot  with  rotten ;  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead."  We 
see  in  George  Withers 's  high-souled  piety  a  touch  of  earthliness, 
in  spite  of  his  hymn-books,  when  we  are  told  that  he  was  so 
ungenerous  as  to  beg  the  estates  of  Sir  John  Denham  from  the 
Parliament  when  his  brother  poet  was  in  disgrace.  But  the  latter 
had  his  revenge.  At  a  moment  when  Withers  was  captured  by 
the  Royalists  and  seemed  likely  to  lose  his  head,  Denham  went  to 
the  King  and  begged  that  he  might  be  spared,  for  whilst  "  Withers 
lived,"  he  said,  "  the  worst  poet  in  England  would  not  be  the 
author  of  Cooper's  Hill." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  neat  edition  of  Aubrey's  Mis- 
cellanies, in  the  "  Library  of  Old  Authors,"  has  reached  its 
fourth  issue.    Appended  to  the^work  is  an  introduction  to  the 


author's  Survey  of  Wiltshire,  iu  which  preface  he  gives  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  days  of  the  old  faith,  to  which  he  glanced  back  with 
fondness,  evidently  thinking  that  England  had  never  been  merry 
since  the  friars  went  thence.  The  country  had  changed  for  the 
worse  even  in  his  own  time.  Hollar,  the  famous  engraver,  told 
him  that,  when  he  first  came  into  England,  which  was  "  a 
serene  time  of  peace,  the  people,  both  poor  and  rich,  did  look 
cheerfully;  but  at  his  return  (1649)  he  found  the  countenances  of 
the  people  all  changed — melancholy,  spiteful,  as  if  bewitched."  It 
is  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  the  new  Folk-Lore  Society  that 
they  announce  an  edition  of  Aubrey's  Remaines  of  Gentilisme. 
This  work  was  partially  edited  in  1839  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  for  the 
Camden  Society,  and  included  in  a  volume  entitled  Anecdotes  and 
Traditions.  The  author's  intention  seems  to  be  to  trace  back  the 
popular  superstitions  of  his  own  country  to  their  sources  in  Greek 
aud  Latin  literature.  The  work  contains  a  solar  theory  which 
Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth  might  have  envied.  In  the  summer  of  1673 
Aubrey  surveyed  the  parish  church  of  Hothfield,  in  Kent,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  rule  followed  by  the  old  builders  in  the  orien- 
tation of  churches.  Hothfield  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
garet, and,  finding  its  position  to  answer  to  the  sun  rising  on  St. 
Margaret's  Day,  20th  July,  he  inferred  that  churches  were  origi- 
nally placed  that  their  eastern  ends  should  be  pointed  to  that  part 
of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rose  on  the  day  of  their  patron  saints. 
The  theory,  on  the  evidence  for  which  we  offer  no  judgment,  has 
often  been  advocated  ;  and  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society  an  ardent  ecclesiologist,  whom  public  opinion 
identified  with  a  distinguished  mathematician  who  now  adorns  the 
episcopal  bench,  produced  an  ingenious  instrument  called  the 
Orientator,  with  the  help  of  which  and  of  a  Calendar  the  dedica- 
tion of  every  church  would,  as  the  inventor  alleged,  be  discovered. 

We  cannot  here  dwell  upon  Aubrey's  Histoi-y  of  Surrey  and 
Collections  for  Wilts,  which  are  valuable  more  than  in  the  book- 
sellers' sense,  and  contain  (with  his  Miscellanies)  enough  legendary 
anecdote  to  set  up  a  Folk-Lore  Society.  They  have  been  well 
considered  in  John  Britton's  careful  Life  of  the  author.  John 
Aubrey  died  in  1697,  leaving  behind  him  greater  men,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  gap  in  authorship  that  has  hardly  since  been  filled  by 
any  one  writer.  Where  could  we  point  to  a  man  to  whom  the 
topography,  biography,  and  popular  mythology  of  England  have 
been  so  unitedly  indebted  ? 


vade'. 

IT  is  sometimes  rather  irritating  to  lovers  of  English  literature 
who  happen  to  be  also  lovers  of  French,  to  perceive  what  a 
much  better  fate  French  authors  of  the  second  or  third  class  have 
than  our  own  in  the  matter  of  reprints.  Even  our  great  classics 
are  not  always  too  accessible  to  those  who  cannot  hunt  up  original 
editions  ;  and  as  for  the  lesser  stars,  they  may  be  said  to  be  hardly 
accessible  at  all.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  great 
collections  of  MM.  Didot,  Oharpentier,  aud  Gamier  supply  for  a 
few  francs  copies  of  almost  all  French  authors  of  any  eminence 
since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  while  the  innumerable 
editions  de  luxe  which  Lemerre,  Quantin,  Liseux,  Jouaust,  and 
others,  not  to  mention  the  Bibliotkeque  Elzevirienne,  have 
supplied  during  the  last  twenty  years,  extend  the  list  to 
almost  every  author,  not  merely  of  eminence,  but  of  any  con- 
siderable literary  and  personal  interest.  It  is  certainly  a  curious 
contrast  that,  taking  names  almost  at  random  and  as  they 
occur  to  the  memory,  we  should  have  no  modern  editions  of 
Otway,  of  Green — Spleen-Green — or  of  Anstey;  while  in  the  last 
four  years  two  careful  and  elaborate  reprints  of  the  author  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  appeared  in  France. 
In  1875  M.  Julien  Lemer  made  an  excellent,  though  unpretentious, 
selection  of  Vade  for  the  Gamier  collection.  In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  "  ce  polisson  de  Vade  "  (as  Voltaire,  with  exceeding 
injustice,  used  to  designate  him)  had  the  honour  of  making  the 
first  of  a  sumptuous  little  collection  of  eighteenth-century  poets, 
published  by  Quantin.  This  volume,  however,  pretty  as  it  is,  is 
not  nearly  so  full  or  so  characteristic  as  the  earlier  selection. 

Vade  is  one  of  those  authors  who  have  a  real  interest,  and  even 
a  real  importance,  in  literary  history,  for  reasons  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  works.  In  the  first  place, 
the  history  of  his  reputation  is  a  very  curious  one.  He  had  for 
a  time  a  great  vogue,  and  that  vogue  was  put  an  end  to  chiefly  by 
the  unceremonious  borrowing  of  his  name  for  the  purpose  of 
fathering  work  of  greater  merit  than  his  own.  Voltaire,  as  we 
have  noticed,  was  wont  to  mention  him  with  anything  but  respect, 
his  crime  being  the  unpardonable  one  of  friendship  and  associa- 
tion with  the  detested  Freron.  But  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than 
Voltaire  took  hi3  name,  and  set  it  to  some  of  his  own  best  pro- 
ductions. The  Contes  de  G.  Vade,  and,  still  more,  the  famous 
Pauvre  Diable,  helped  by  being  attributed  to  a  certain  non-existent 
Guillaume  and  his  equally  non-existent  cousin  Catherine,  to 
obscure  the  fame  of  the  authentic  Jean' Joseph  ;  and  Voltaire's 
example  raised  up  a  whole  family  01  pseudonymous  VadtSs,  who 
performed  the  same  ungrateful  part  of  sometimes  eclipsing  and 
sometimes  throwing  discredit  upon  the  personage  to  whom  they 
owed  their  name.  Except  that  his  works  continued  to  be  re- 
published, and  that  he  retained  a  vague  celebrity  as  the  inventor  of  the 
yenre  poissard,  Vade  passed  pretty  well  out  of  literary  cognizance. 
It  was  even  long  before  he  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  nineteenth- 
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century  tendency  to  rummage  the  cupboards  and  waste  heaps  of 
the  past  for  curiosities.  Until  quite  recently  his  best  chance  of  being 
read  was  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
edition  of  him,  printed  "  on  grey  paper,"  but  by  no  means  "  with 
"blunt  type,"  at  the  very  best  period  of  the  Didot  press,  and  em- 
bellished with  lovely  tinted  illustrations.  Madame  Angot  and 
M.  Zola,  however,  have  between  them  helped  to  resuscitate  him, 
the  argument  being  apparently  that  the  langue  vcrte  of  one  day  is 
.as  interesting  as  the  langue  vcrte  of  another,  while  in  Vade  there 
is  at  least  plenty  of  fun,  no  horrors,  and  no  morbid  pseudo-psycho- 
logy to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  him. 

Jean-Joseph  Vade  was  a  Picard,  and  was  born  at  Ham  in 
1719.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1757,  so  that  his  life,  if  a  toler- 
ably merry  one,  was  also  decidedly  short.  He  was  an  incorri- 
gible dunce  in  his  youth,  but  before  very  long  showed  a  talent  for 
verse-writing.  A  series  of  small  employments  in  the  Revenue 
Department  at  last  landed  him  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  sinecure 
at  Paris,  where  he  thenceforth  lived.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
began  to  write  comic  operas  and  other  light  pieces  for  the  stage  ; 
and  his  scraps  of  song,  either  in  these  pieces  or  published  indepen- 
dently, soon  made  him  a  popular  favourite.  One  of  Voltaire's 
charges  against  him  is  that  to  him  was  due  the  famous  and  unlucky 
surname  of  Bieu-Aime,  which  was  conferred  upon  Louis  XV.  at 
the  time  of  the  temporary  dismissal  of  Mme.  de  Ckateauroux  ; 
and  the  attribution  at  least  shows  that  Vade  was  popular. 
Like  most  of  the  song-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Le  was  strongly  Royalist  ;  attachment  to  the  monarchy  and 
hatred  of  the  English  being  the  obligatory  stock-in-trade 
of  a  chansonnier  who  wished  to  please  at  once  the  people  and  the 
police.  But  Vade's  private  character,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  easy-going  morality  of  the  time,  was  far  from  bad,  and  the 
tevm.polisxon  is  certainly  an  injustice.  Even  the  censorious  and 
uncharitable  Colle,  who,  in  the  journal  which  he  was  secretly 
keeping,  registered  every  peccadillo  of  his  friends,  expressly 
describes  Vade  as  "  un  galant  homme  qui  a  des  mceurs  et  de 
rhonnetete."  It  is  not  known  what  induced  him  to  take  to  the 
genre  poissard,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  imitated  no  one  in  so  doing. 
The  market-women  of  Paris  had  long  been  famous  for  freedom  of 
tongue,  and  it  had  been  there,  as  elsewhere,  an  occasional  amuse- 
ment of  idle  men  of  fashion  to  visit  the  Ilalles  and  attempt  to 
bandy  compliments  with  them.  But  Vade  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  attempt  on  any  large  scale  to  represent  their  dialect  in 
literature.  His  experiments  in  this  way  took  various  forms.  The 
principal  work  is  a  mock  heroic  poem  entitled  La  Pipe  cassie, 
in  which  it  is  told  how  an  estimable  person  named  La  Tulipe  had 
an  invaluable  pipe  (beautifully  coloured)  broken  in  his  eflbrts  to 
restore  peace  between  his  enraged  womankind.  Next  to  this  in 
importance  come  Lea  Qua/re  Bouquets  poissards,  telling  the  un- 
happy fate  of  a  lover  who,  with  the  harmless  design  of  buying  a 
bouquet  for  his  mistress,  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  flower-sellers' 
satire.  Many  of  V  axle's  comic  operettas  are  also  written  in  the 
same  language.  But  perhaps  the  best  of  his  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Lettres  de  la  Grenouillbre  and  in  the  Dejeuner  de  la  Rapee, 
both  of  which  are  mainly  in  prose.  The  personages  of  the  first 
work  are  M.  Jerome  Dubois,  fisherman,  and  Mile.  Nanette  Pubut, 
laundress,  and  the  letters  are  written  with  a  very  charming  deli- 
cacy and  at  the  same  time  with  great  naturalness  and  truth  of 
touch.  Delicacy  is  not  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  other 
work  mentioned ;  but  in  vividness  and  quaint  nature  it  is  quite 
the  equal  of  the  Grenouillere  correspondence.  Nor  is  all  this  work 
so  frivolous  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  Vade  does  not  merely  aim 
at  surprising  his  patrons  with  something  strange,  and  tickling 
them  with  something  indecorous.  He  has  a  real  sympathy  with 
his  subjects,  a  sympathy  which  breaks  out  in  such  lines  as  those 
in  which  he  describes  his  fishwives,  who 

En  gueulant  arpentent  Paris 
Pour  aider  leurs  pauvres  maris. 

It  is  this  sympathy,  no  doubt,  which  gives  value  to  his  work  and 
renders  it  interesting  in  spite  of  its  .apparent  frivolity  and  some- 
times of  its  uu  worthiness.  Of  form  .and  culture  Vade  had  little 
or  nothing.  One  of  his  favourite  styles  was  the  amphigouri,  a 
variety  of  nonsense-verse  to  which  the  earlier  eighteenth  century 
was  very  much  addicted,  and  which  consisted  mainly  in  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  incongruous  names  and  things  arranged  so 
as  to  give  plenty  of  startling  rhymes  ;  thus  : — 

Alaric 
A  Dantzic 
Vit  Pegase, 
Qui  jouait  avec  Brcbcuf 
An  volant  dans  un  Osuf 
Au  pied  du  mont  Cauease, 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Perhaps  this  nonsense  is  better  worth  quoting  than  it  seems,  for  it 
may  be  remembered  that  the  eighteenth  century  had  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  taste  for  literary  follies.  Vade,  however,  is  no 
doubt  the  lightest  of  all  the  foam  bubbles  that  were  flung  up 
before  the  great  torrent  dashed  over  the  precipice  of  the  Devolu- 
tion. "  On  ne  ressuscite  pas  la  gaiete,  qui  n'est  que  gai,"  some  one 
has  said,  and  the  phrase  certainly  applies  to  Vade.  His  poissard- 
ei-ies  are  hardly  suitable  for  quotation.  In  his  other  work  it  is 
only  now  and  then  that  one  comes  across  a  lively  and  well-ex- 
pressed passage  like  the  following  : — 

Jc  mi  is  un  Narcisse  nemveau. 

Qui  s'aimc  et  qui  s'admire  ; 
Mais  dans  le  vin  et  nun  dans  l'eau 

bans  cesse je  me  mire. 


En  y  voyant  le  coloris, 

Qu'il  donne  a.  nion  visage, 
De  l'amour  de  moi-meme  eprio 

J'avale  mon  image. 

He  left  behind  him,  besides  these  vain  and  light  compositions,  a 
daughter  as  vain  and  as  light  as  they  are.  Mile.  Vade  was  for  a 
moment  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  a  star,  how- 
ever, who  appears  to  have  shone  rather  from  her  personal  gifts 
than  from  any  great  success  in  her  art.  She  died,  it  is  thought, 
before  she  was  five-and-twenty,  everything  that  owed  its  origin 
to  Vadu  being  apparently  as  shortlived  as  it  was  graceful  and 
popular. 

Vade,  however,  has  a  real  importance  in  the  literary  and  social 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  he  who,  in  however 
frivolous  a  manner  and  for  whatever  unworthy  purposes,  first 
brought  up  into  the  notice  of  the  cultivated  and  fashionable  world 
of  Paris  the  actual  thoughts,  speech,  and  manners  of  the  lower 
classes.  Literature  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  always  in  full 
dress  even  in  its  least  constrained  moments.  Every  man  of  letters 
had  talked  or  tried  to  talk  en  marquis,  and  when  an  alternative 
was  wanted  to  Versailles,  it  was  found  only  in  the  hopelessly  un- 
real Arcadia  peopled  by  the  models  of  Sevres  and  Dresden.  Vade's 
boatmen  and  laundresses,  fishwoinen  and  forts  de  la  halle,  were 
studied  from  nature,  even  if  the  studies  were  caricatured.  For 
half  a  century  at  least,  from  the  flourishing  of  Chaulieu  to  the 
nourishing  of  Beruis,  all  light  poetry  had  been  utterly  and  of 
malice  prepense  artificial.  Vade's  strains  were,  at  any  rate, 
natural.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  a  far-fetched  explanation  of 
his  apparently  fanciful  choice  of  style  to  connect  it  with  the 
general  uprising  of  wTider  and  more  popular  sympathies  which 
were  shortly  to  show  themselves  in  the  social  and  political 
theories  that  in  their  turn  led  to  a  terribly  practical  revolution. 
From  the  poissardes  of  Vade  to  the  poissardes  of  '93  is  a  long  step  ; 
but  it  was  in  La  Pipe  cassee  and  Les  Bouquets  poissards  that  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  working-men  and  working-women,  with  which 
their  children  were  destined  later  to  make  so  terrible  an  acquaint- 
ance, were  first  introduced  to  the  world  of  marquises  and  great 
ladies,  of  tax-farmers  and  drawing-room  abbes.  Here,  as  in  other 
instances,  Samson  made  sport  for  the  Philistines  for  some  time 
before  he  exhibited  his  powers  as  other  than  a  sportmaker.  It  ia- 
something  to  have  been  master  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  first 
introduction  of  two  such  classes  to  each  other,  and  this  position  at 
least  "  ce  polisson  nomme  Vade  "  may  claim. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  IROX  TRADE. 

THE  revival  of  trade,  of  which  perhaps  more  has  been  made 
than  the  facts  quite  warranted,  when  examined  closely,  re- 
solves itself  to  a  large  extent  into  an  improvement  in  the  iron 
trade.  That  improvement  is  marked  and  general,  and,  while  it 
extends  to  all  branches,  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  Brokers' 
circulars,  trade  reports,  and  the  private  conversation  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  unanimous  on  this  point.  For  the  first  time 
for  years  there  is  a  cheerful  tone,  and  people  look  forward  without 
despondency  to  the  future  of  this  department  of  industry.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  quote  briefly  from  a  few  of  the  reports  to  show 
exactly  of  what  nature  the  recovery  is.  From  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict we  read  that  last  week  there  was  an  advance  of  a  shilling' 
per  ton,  and  that  the  tendency  was  to  a  still  further  rise.  From 
North  and  South  Staffordshire  alike  the  statement  is  that  the  trade 
is  improving.  In  North  Wales  more  activity  is  reported.  From 
South  Wales  the  exports  have  been  large,  and  new  orders 
are  coming  in  ;  while  in  Scotland  prices  have  once  again- 
reached  the  level  of  twelve  months  ago.  So  far  for  the 
iron-producing  districts.  We  find  that  the  manufacturing  districts) 
send  intelligence  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  from  Barrow  we  hear 
that  the  steel  trade  is  busy,  and  iron  shipbuilders  have  a  more 
hopeful  look-out;  from  Birmingham,  that  producers  are  fairly  well 
employed ;  from  Darlington,  that  in  manufactured  iron  there  is 
more  doing;  from  Sheffield,  that  sheets  are  being  turned  out  in- 
large  quantities ;  and  from  Wolverhampton,  that  manufacturers  have 
taken  a  fair  number  of  orders.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  quota- 
tions, which  it  is  needless  to  multiply,  that  the  improvement  is- 
general,  but  that  it  is  yet  very  moderate.  There  is  no  feverish 
activity  anywhere,  no  plethora  of  orders,  no  inflation  of  prices. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  favourable  symptom,  since  it  affords 
ground  for  believing  that  what  we  see  going  on  is  not  the  mere 
effect  of  speculation,  though  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
speculation  enters  into  the  matter.  The  recovery  has  now  been  in 
progress  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  during  this  week  it  has  made 
a  further  advance.  On  Tuesday,  for  example,  a  distinct  rise  took 
place,  owing  to  the  placing  of  a  large  number  of  orders  for  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  advance  in  the  price  of  Scotch 
pig-iron  is  about  nine  or  ten  shillings  per  ton.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  quarrel  between  em- 
ployers and  workpeople  in  Lanarkshire,  which  hits  led  to  the 
decrease  of  the  out-turn  by  one-third,  has  caused  the  advance  in 
Scotland  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  elsewhere.  But  even  if  we 
take  the  rise  at  20  per  cent.,  it  is  a  very  important  matter.  Prac- 
tically, it  gives  to  pig-makers  a  profit  as  large  as  the  loss  they  were 
suffering  a  few  months  ago.  If  the  ground  thus  won  is  main- 
tained, and  if  the  workpeople  do  not  strike  for  higher  wages,  it 
enables  producers  to  go  on  producing  and  to  live.  In  new  steel 
rails  present  prices  are  almost  ten  shillings  above  the  lowest  of  thia 
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year.  But  in  old  iron  rails,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem, 
the  upward  movement  is  considerably  greater.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  shares  of  Iron  Companies  have  participated  in  the  im- 
provement. A  writer  in  the  Statist  has  compiled  a  list  of  forty- 
four  Joint-Stock  Companies,  showing  the  prices  of  the  shares 
in  the  inflation  period  that  followed  the  Franco-German  war, 
the  prices  when  they  touched  the  lowest  point  of  depression  this 
year,  and  the  prices  a  fortnight  ago.  From  this  comparison 
we  learn  that  since  1S73,  reckoning  the  new  issues  of  capital  in 
the  meantime,  the  depreciation  of  the  property  of  these  Companies 
had  at  one  time  this  year  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
13^  millions,  or  about  66  per  cent.;  and  that  since  then  the  re- 
covery a  fortuight  ago  had  amounted  to  905,000/.,  and  is  still  in 
progress.  Compared  with  the  previous  depreciation,  the  recovery 
may  appear  slight.  But  the  short  time  since  it  set  in  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  in  1873-4  prices  were 
extravagantly  inflated. 

The  cause  of  the  improvement  which  we  have  been  tracing  is 
found  in  the  increased  demand  from  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  in  the  inflation  period 
that  followed  the  Franco-German  war  there  was  an  extraordinary 
mania  all  over  the  world  for  railway  construction.  But  nowhere  did 
the  mania  attain  to  such  a  pitch  as  iu  the  United  States.  In  the 
three  years  preceding  the  New  York  panic  additional  railway 
mileage  was  constructed  in  that  country  equal  to  the  whole 
mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  in  the  last  of  the 
three  years  over  seven  thousand  miles  were  made.  The 
crash  ushered  in  by  the  Jay  Cooke  failure  almost  suspended 
the  operation,  and  since  then  the  additions  made  to  the  network  of 
lines,  though  absolutely  large,  have  been  relatively  small.  But 
meanwhile  the  country  has  been  growing.  The  workpeople  of  the 
towns,  finding  employment  fail  them,  have  migrated  to  the 
West,  settled  upon  the  virgin  soil,  and  pushed  further  and  further 
ouwards  the  limits  of  cultivation.  A  succession  of  bad  harvests 
in  Europe,  cattle  plague,  and  the  steady  growth  of  popula- 
latiou  and  wealth  have  created  a  great  demand  for  agricultural 
produce.  And  thus  the  American  trade  in  corn,  pork,  and  beef 
has  made  giant  strides.  Naturally,  there  is  felt  a  want  for  an  ex- 
tension of  railways.  Other  causes,  too,  have  combined  to  revive 
the  old  railway  speculations.  In  the  years  of  depression  through 
which  the  United  States  have  just  passed,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Railway  Companies  became  bankrupt.  When  prosperity  re- 
turned, the  men  who  have  made  American  railway  management  a 
byword  turned  their  attention  to  these  lines.  They  could  be 
bought  up  for  a  bagatelle,  reorganized,  and  used  either  to 
draw  money  from  the  public,  or  to  compel  rivals  to  agree 
to  compromises.  Accordingly,  a  wild  speculation  sprang  up  in 
the  bouds  and  shares  of  defaulting  Companies,  aud  schemes  in 
multitude  were  brought  out  for  amalgamation,  fusion,  and  exten- 
sion. Disjointed  lines  were  pieced  together,  gaps  between  them 
were  proposed  to  be  filled  up,  and  extensions  were  planned  for 
carrying  the  new  roads  thus  formed  into  districts  which  old  Com- 
panies had  fondly  looked  upon  as  their  own.  Asa  matter  of  course, 
these  bankrupt  concerns  are  in  general  in  exceedingly  bad  condi- 
tion. Some  of  them  had  never  been  finished,  others  had  been 
allowed  to  go  out  of  repair.  If  they  are  really  to  be  worked,  they 
need  to  be  almost  made  over  again  ;  while  of  course  the  fresh 
links  and  additions  of  all  kinds  must  be  newly  constructed. 
Lastly,  very  extensive  repairs  are  required  even  on  the  solvent 
lines.  They  were  made  cheaply  and  somewhat  flimsily,  as  could 
not  be  helped  in  a  new  country,  and  therefore  they  wear  out 
quickly.  For  all  these  reasons  the  demand  for  railway  iron  and 
steel  has  been  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate  during  the  present  year. 
It  is  said  that  the  mills  in  the  United  States  have  already  orders  to 
keep  them  working  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  for  the  next 
twelve  months  or  more.  One  of  the  New  York  papers  states 
that  a  Railway  Company  in  the  south-west  lately  sent  an  order  to 
the  Eastern  States  for  four  thousand  tons  of  rails,  and  that  not  a 
single  rolling-mill  could  be  found  to  accept  it.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, those  who  have  not  already  placed  their  orders,  and  desire 
to  have  them  executed  at  once,  are  compelled  to  come  to  Europe 
to  purchase.  The  low  prices  ruling  in  this  country  have  secured 
to  us  the  great  majority  of  the  purchases ;  but  numerous  orders 
have  been  given  in  Franco  and  Belgium  also,  imparting  activity 
to  the  trade  there  likewise.  The  purchases  are  partly  for  the 
American  firms  that  have  entered  into  contracts  to  supply  rails, 
and  partly  for  the  Railway  Companies.  Hitherto  the  former  have 
so  much  preponderated  as  to  produce  the  curious  result,  noticed 
by  us  above,  of  a  much  greater  rise  in  old  iron  rails  than  in  new 
steel.  But  within  the  last  fortnight  the  orders  for  new  steel  rails 
have  increased.  And  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  American  firms 
can  take  no  fresh  contracts  for  a  year  or  so,  the  purchases  of  new 
rails  must  increase. 

The  improvement  is  due,  then,  to  an  increased  foreign  demand. 
Will  that  demand  continue  ?  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  substantial  reality  of  American  prosperity.  It  is  based  upon  a 
succession  of  good  crops,  not  of  grain  only,  but  of  cotton  also,  aud 
other  agricultural  produce.  And  the  bad  European  harvests  this 
year  insure  that  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  the 
exports  from  the  United  States.  All  Europe  will  be  in  the  debt 
of  the  United  States  during  the  next  year,  and  the  latter  country 
can  take  payment  either  in  money  or  goods.  The  better  opinion  in 
the  United  States  is  that  goods  will  be  preferred.  And,  if  so,  the 
inclination  undoubtedly  will  be  to  take  iron  and  steel.  But  of 
course  that  inclination  may  be  defeated,  should  there  occur  a 
great  rise  of  price  here.    Iron  and  steel  are  subject  to  very  heavy 


duties  when  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  therefore  can 
be  bought  by  Americans  only  when  the  prices  here  are  moderate. 
It  appears  to  be  established  that  rails,  both  iron  and  steel,  can  be 
manufactured  in  this  country  at  much  less  cost  and  of  very  much 
better  quality  than  in  the  United  States ;  yet  so  prohibitive  are 
the  duties  that  but  little  was  bought  here  until  the  American 
lirms  could  take  no  further  orders.  The  growth  of  the  demand 
caused  a  great  rise  of  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  naturally 
also  a  considerable  advance  in  wages.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  workpeople  will  insist  upon  further  concessions,  and  that  thus 
American  prices  will  go  on  rising.  But  our  workpeople  should 
not  count  too  much  upon  this  probability.  If  they  are  wise,  they 
will  remember  that  their  employers  compete  at  an  enormous  dis- 
advantage because  of  the  duties,  and  that,  unless  they  themselves 
co-operate,  the  masters  will  not  be  able  to  turn  to  account  the 
opportunity  now  offering  for  raising  the  industry  from  the  slough 
of  despond  into  which  it  had  sunk.  Assuming,  as  we  hope  we 
may,  that  the  workpeople  will  be  reasonable  and  that  the  improve- 
ment which  has  set  in  will  continue  and  increase,  the  prosperity 
of  the  iron  trade  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  other  industries  of  the 
country.  Had  the  harvest  been  good,  the  effect  would  have  been 
very  considerable.  As  we  see  in  the  United  States  at  present,  the 
prosperity  of  any  great  industry  tends  to  diffuse  itself.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  agricultural  interest  in  that  country,  having 
stimulated  all  native  industries,  is  now  overflowing  and  impart- 
ing activity  to  an  important  European  trade.  AVere  this  influence 
aided  in  our  own  case  by  a  good  harvest,  we  might  reasonably 
look  for  a  similar  experience.  But  the  badness  of  the  harvest  will 
counteract  much  of  the  benefit  that  otherwise  would  have  ensued. 
To  what  extent  it  will  act  in  this  way  is  a  question  the  solution  of 
which  will  be  watched  with  intense  interest.  Experience  alone 
can  show  how  far  the  adoption  of  Free-trade  has  modified  tho 
influence  of  the  harvests  upon  the  revival  of  trade. 


THE  MUNICH  INTERNATIONAL  ART  EXHIBITION. 

UNICH,  as  the  centre  of  a  remarkable  revival,  and  as  the  pre- 
sent seat  of  a  great  school,  possesses  traditional  rights  to  an 
art  exhibition.  She  has  a  reputation  which  enables  her  from  time 
to  time  to  call  together  works  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ten 
years  ago  we  noticed  the  predecessor  of  the  present  exhibition. 
The  interval,  though  considerable  in  the  life  of  an  artist  or  in  the 
history  of  a  school,  is  not  iu  the  present  case  marked  by  momentous 
changes.  The  period,  in  fact,  that  preceded  1869  had  witnessed 
the  great  transitions  in  European  art.  In  France  had  died  Ingres, 
Delaroche,  Ary  Scheffer,  and  Horace  Vernet ;  and  in  Germany  the 
first  generation  of  the  revivalists  had,  with  Cornelius  and  Overbeek, 
well  nigh  passed  away.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  possible  that 
Munich  in  the  present  year  could  show  much  that  is  startling  or 
unexpected.  The  results  are  about  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. We  witness  but  the  sequence  to  known  antecedents.  Yet 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland — the  only  nations 
adequately  represented — have  each,  in  separate  directions,  produced 
some  master-works  scarcely  less  noteworthy  than  any  that  have 
gone  before. 

Germany  asserts  her  unity  within  these  galleries.  In  former  ex- 
hibitions Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg  each  occu- 
pied separate  rooms ;  but  now  all  pictures,  statues,  and  drawings 
of  German  origin  acknowledge  but  one  fatherland.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  made  in  the  case  of  Austria,  which,  as  heretofore,  has  a 
gallery  reserved  for  herself  alone.  This  merging  of  art  distinctions 
with  political  differences  has  at  least  one  disadvantage — it  becomes 
no  longer  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  schools  of  Berlin, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  and  Weimar.  The  present 
tendencies  in  art  indeed,  as  in  politics,  are  towards  aggregation  and 
concentration.  A  great  painter  nowadays  is  no  longer  attached  to 
any  one  city  exclusively,  but  pertains  to  a  nation,  and  perchance 
represents  humanity  at  large.  And  one  use  of  these  international 
gatherings  is  to  lead  the  student  towards  universal  truths.  Here 
in  Munich  one  of  the  general  conclusions  to  which  the  spectator  is 
led  is  that  the  age  of  large  wall-paintings  is  gone,  that  the  vast 
cartoons  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  side  of  a  gallery  no 
longer  exist,  that  the  great  fresco-painters,  such  as  Kaulbach,  have 
passed  away,  and  that  in  place  of  mural  painting  and  monumental 
art  have  come  pleasing,  decorative,  and  naturalistic  easel  pictures. 
The  most  remarkable  cartoons  now  exhibited  form  a  "  cyclus " 
of  thirty-two  compositions  illustrative  of  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the 
Bell."  Such  productions  have  been  greatly  stimulated  of  late  by 
the  amazing  success  of  Kaulbach's  illustrations  to  Goethe.  The 
designer,  Liezen-Mayer,  stands  conspicuous  as  a  leader  on  the  side 
of  romance.  Together  with  his  contemporaries,  Professor  Linden 
Schmidt  and  Faber  du  Faur,  neither  of  whom  is  at  his  best,  he 
displays  unusual  power  of  invention  and  composition. 

Germany  in  general,  and  Munich  in  particular,  still  maintains 
the  supremacy  of  thought;  pictures  continue  to  be  painted  for 
the  sake  of  an  idea,  and  the  governing  motive,  once  determined, 
guides  the  artist  to  make  from  the  constituent  parts  a  con- 
sistent w-hole.  The  Tyrolese  patriot,  "Andreas  Holer,  taking 
leave  of  his  Followers,"  by  Professor  Defregger ;  "  The  Protector 
Oliver  Cromwell  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament,"  by  A.  Adamo  : 
"The  Baptism  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,"  by  J.  Fliiggen; 
"  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  the  way  to  the  Cloister  of  St. 
Juste,"  by  II.  Schneider ;   and  "Luther's  Entry  into  Worm  " 
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by  K.  Weigand,  serve  as  examples  of  the  way  in  which,  history 
is  now  dealt  with  in  Munich.  Another  noteworthy  feature 
is  that  religious  art,  even  at  such  chosen  centres  as  Munich 
and  Diisseldorf,  has  become  obsolete,  the  reason  probably 
being  that  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  As 
for  "  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  by  Ernst  Zimmermann,  nothing  could 
be  more  wanting  in  dignity  ;  the  Jewish  doctors  are  but  dealers 
in  old  clothes  ;  the  whole  composition  remains  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  the  spiritualism  of  Overbeck  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  realism  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  on  the  other. 

German  artists  use  their  best  endeavours  to  exhaust  creation ; 
they  leave  in  nature  no  stone  unturned ;  a  German  picture-gallery, 
like  an  encyclopaedia,  treats  of  all  conceivable  subjects.  And  such 
is  the  case  in  Munich.  It  is  true  that  classic  art,  in  common  with 
sacred,  has  fallen  to  a  discount ;  still,  after  a  half-classic  and  half- 
romantic  fashion,  Professor  Thiersch  composes  a  very  magniloquent 
scene  of  Alaric  in  Athens.  Professor  Keller,  of  Carlsruhe,  who 
has  made  a  great  hit  in  a  magnificent  drop-curtain  to  the  new 
Dresden  Opera  House,  plunges  passionately  into  an  extravaganza 
of  wild  horses  and  furious  riders.  It  is  a  relief  to  pass  to  some- 
thing quieter,  such  as  A.  Seifert's  "  Minnesiinger,"  M.  Gaisser's 
"  Improvisatore,"  K.  Grob's  philanthropic  scene  of  Pestalozzi 
in  the  midst  of  poor  children,  or  A.  Bodenuiuller's  pathetic 
picture  of  giving  alms  to  a  starving  mother  and  infant.  Such 
examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  for  the  Germans  have  a 
simple  and  sympathetic  way  of  looking  at  domestic  life,  both  in 
its  joys  and  sorrows,  as  when  A.  Eberle  depicts  the  glee  of  a 
youth  on  bringing  home  the  first  roebuck  he  has  shot,  or 
when  the  lamented  E.  Kurzbauer,  in  accents  of  woe,  painted 
the  "  House  of  Mourning " — a  work  which  we  had  hoped  to 
see  in  Munich.  The  foremost  artists  of  genre —  Defregger, 
Vautier,(Salentin,  and  Jordan — are  all  present ;  also,  in  a  different 
sphere,  that  strangely  wayward  son  of  genius,  Professor  Menzel  of 
Berlin.  L.  Knaus,  curiously  enough,  is  absent.  It  can  scarcely 
be  needful  to  name  battle-painters  so  famous  as  Franz  Adams  and 
J.  F.  Brandt.  And  no  exhibition  could  be  complete  without  the 
two  landscape  artists,  Andreas  and  Oswald  Achenbach.  The 
Germans  have  long  been  known  for  heroic  or  phenomenal  land- 
scapes ;  Munich  artists  seek  for  mountains  in  the  neighbouring- 
Tyrol,  and  the  painters  of  Diisseldorf  find  congenial  sketching- 
ground  among  the  wild  fiords  of  Norway.  Such  landscapes  are 
usually  ponderous  and  tempestuous ;  dark  precipices  frown  over 
perilous  depths,  and  storm  clouds  threaten  what  John  Constable 
used  to  call  greatcoat  weather.  We  have  marked  in  our  catalogue 
manj7  such  scenes  for  commendation.  "  The  Coast  of  Norway," 
by  J.  Kasmussen,  may  serve  as  an  example;  the  artist  here  prac- 
tises a  method  common  in  Germany ;  he  takes  from  nature  "  the 
motive,"  and  then  works  out  the  suggestion  or  idea  to  its  logical 
consequences.  Thus  the  composing  of  a  landscape  becomes 
analogous  to  the  solving  of  a  problem.  We  are  interested  to 
observe  how  an  English  painter,  Mr.  Compton,  living  among  the 
mountains  of  Bavaria,  has  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  German 
landscape  art ;  he  is  studious  in  the  composition  of  lines,  and  ob- 
servant of  atmospheric  conditions  in  high  altitudes. 

It  is  but  natural,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  political  and 
geographical  divisions  should  be  written  on  the  walls  of  inter- 
national exhibitions  ;  hence  Austria  and  her  confederate  dominions 
occupy  a  distinctive  compartment.  Without  attempting  to  esta- 
blish certain  differences,  it  may  be  stated  broadly  that  the 
Austrian  Empire  stands  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  Empire 
of  Germany.  The  old  styles  formerly  habitual  in  Vienna,  the 
academic  manner  associated  with  Professor  Rahl,  the  religious 
school  identified  with  Overbeck  and  Fiihrich,  no  longer  exist ; 
and  of  Biblical  subjects  there  is  scarcely  an  example.  Portrai- 
ture, for  which  in  a  great  capital  like  Vienna  there  is  always  a 
demand,  flourishes,  and  faces  and  figures  by  famous  artists,  such 
as  Canon,  Angeli,  and  Makart,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any 
country  for  drawing,  character,  and  colour.  Germany,  though 
victorious  in  arms,  is  fast  losing  her  nationality  in  arts  ;  her 
painters  prefer  France  to  the  Fatherland,  and  habitually  plant 
their  studios  in  Paris.  Michael  Munkacsy's  well-known  picture, 
"  Milton  dictating  'Paradise  Lost'  to  his  Daughters,"  was  painted 
in  the  sumptuous  Paris  atelier,  which  serves  as  the  subject  of  the 
artist's  latest  work.  Both  pictures  are  now  producing  no  slight 
commotion  in  Munich,  but  the  Parisian  "  Atelier  "  is  naturally 
far  more  French  than  German.  Vacslav  Bronzik,  the  friend  of 
Michael  Munkacsy,  and  the  leading  painter  in  Bohemia  since 
the  death  of  Jaroslav  Cermak  a  year  ago,  is  also  in  danger  of 
losing  his  vigorous  nationality  in  Paris.  And  yet  no  product  of 
the  pencil  has  been  more  indelibly  impressed  with  the  lineaments 
of  race  than  this  painter's  remarkable  contribution,  "  The  Am- 
bassadors of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  at  the  Court  of  Charles  VII." 
The  opinion  that  Austrian  art  is  worn  out  finds  confirmation  in 
Munich,  while  it  once  more  becomes  equally  clear  that  the  incor- 
porated kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  and  Poland,  en- 
dowed with  the  vitality  of  youth,  can  give  birth  to  a  new  and 
nascent  art.  Of  such  fresh  and  vital  developments  Johan 
Metejko,  a  native  of  Austrian  Poland,  is  a  striking  example.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  no  picture  by  this  anomalous  painter,  now 
Master  of  the  Academy  in  Cracow,  has  come  to  Munich.  Austrians, 
though  in  danger,  as  we  have  seen,  of  being  surpassed  by  their  con- 
"^derated  nationalities,  remain  supreme  in  the  regions  of  poetry  and 
romance,  and  the  colouring  of  Vienna  still  glows  with  the  gold  of 
the  East  and  the  sunshine  of  Venice.  A.  Feuerbach,  G.  Wert- 
aeimer,  and  J.  Herwig  prove  by  their  conspicuous  achievements 


that  Austria  proper  will  not  surrender  without  a  struggle  her 
deeply-rooted  position  and  repute. 

We  can  but  mention  a  few  painters  who  cannot  be  overlooked 
1  when  the  names  of  the  chief  artists  of  the  world  are  called 
over.  The  Russian  Pole,  Siemiradzki,  produces  some  brilliant 
masterpieces  of  manipulation.  Belgium  possesses  E.  Wauters, 
here  seen,  however,  only  in  intelligent  portraits ;  also  P.  J. 
Gabriel,  G.  Luppen,  and  E.  Schainpheleer  rank  among  discrimi- 
nating landscape  painters  who  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 
Holland,  as  befits  her  rank  as  a  maritime  nation,  possesses  in 
II.  W.  Mesdag  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  sea-painters  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  ship-shape  than  the  fishing  craft  which  this  artist 
balances  on  the  surging  crest  of  stormy  waves.  Italy  is  prolific, 
but  she  is  still  far  from  the  signal  revival  so  long  promised.  As 
for  the  English  school,  it  has  scarcely  ventured  across  the  Channel ; 
and  the  American  apparently  finds  nothing  worth  the  carriage 
over  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Watts 's  portrait  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning 
has  gained  warm  commendation  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
man portrait-painters,  F.  Lenbach.  This  Munich  artist  gives  signi- 
ficant and  penetrative  readings  of  the  commanding  heads  of 
Bismarck  and  Moltke ;  such  portraits  speak  volumes. 

The  French  pictures  by  their  unusual  magnitude  and  their  rare 
merit  have  been  a  marvel  in  Munich.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  the  most  artistic  products  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
French,  like  the  Germans,  have  forsaken  religious  art,  except  in  its 
naturalistic  forms,  where  they  are  surpassingly  strong.  This 
is  forcibly  shown  in  three  outdoor  compositions,  full  of  air  and 
daylight,  the  figures  life-size — one  a  triptych  on  the  legend  of  St. 
Cuthbert  by  M.  Duez,  another  a  scene  from  the  story  of  Jacob  and 
Laban  by  M.  Lerolle,  and  the  third  by  M.  Merson,  a  striking 
legend  representing  St.  Isidor  in  a  field  on  his  knees  in  prayer, 
while  an  angel  comes  to  do  his  work  by  guiding  a  plough  drawn 
by  oxen.  This  realistic  treatment  of  religious  subjects  produces 
results  of  extraordinary  power.  Although  Ingres,  Ary  Scheffer, 
and  even  Flandrin  are  dethroned,  yet  Delaroche  still  reigns  over 
historic  art,  with,  however,  increasing  tendency  towards  natu- 
ralistic phases.  In  this  rank  comes  foremost  M.Laurens's  deliver- 
ance of  a  prisoner  walled  up  in  the  Catacombs ;  likewise  strong  and 
noble  works  are  produced  by  M.  Moreau  de  Tours,  M.  Melingue, 
and  M.  Pelez.  The  French  are  known  to  differ  from  the  Germans 
in  their  love  for  the  nude  ;  scarcely  a  single  undraped  female  figure 
is  found  throughout  the  German  galleries ;  but  from  Paris  comes 
a  large,  lovely,  and  withal  pure-minded  composition,  the  birth  of 
Venus,  by  M.  Bouguereau;  also  to  be  commended  is  a  sleeping 
Ariadne,  by  M.  Hugrel ;  likewise  a  Naiad,  delicately  modelled  by 
M.  Henner,  evidently  in  emulation  of  Correggio's  "Reading 
Magdalen."  And  especially  to  be  remembered  for  beauty  of  form 
and  delicacy  in  flesh-painting  is  M.  Morot's  episode  in  the  reputed 
battle  wherein  a  host  of  womeu  rushed  furiously  on  Roman  horse- 
men and  defeated  them.  Such  achievements  may  be  pointed 
to  as  proofs  that  all  great  schools  of  art  must  obtain  absolute 
mastery  over  the  human  figure.  The  French,  as  a  rule,  gain  more 
than  the  Germans  by  size  of  canvas  ;  magnitude  is  used  as  a  means 
of  rendering  a  scene  actually  present  to  the  eye  and  life-like;  thus 
in  two  companion  coast-pieces  with  figures,  by  M.  Hagborg  and 
M.  Feyen-Perrie,  the  eye  is  carried  along  the  shore  among  boats, 
fishermen,  and  women,  into  a  far-off  horizon,  which  stretches 
into  illimitable  space,  so  that  the  spectator  seems  to  be  standing 
on  the  very  spot.  The  French,  unlike  the  Germans,  have  com- 
paratively little  love  for  mountains.  La  belle  France  is  for  them  a 
land  of  moors,  green  meadows,  trees  and  streams,  with  reeds  and 
rocks.  The  landscapes  of  M.  Roussen  and  M.  Daubigny  are 
ever  made  out  of  simple  materials,  enhanced  by  an  impressive 
manner  and  a  pervading  motive. 


FERNANDE  AT  THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

1|R.  WILSON  BARRETT  at  the  Court  Theatre  has  shown  a 
l^JL  laudable  ambition  to  prove  himself  a  fit  successor  to  Mr. 
Hare.  The  goodly  company  which  he  has  gathered  together  com- 
pares advantageously  with  those  which  work  under  other  managers 
in  London.  His  leading  actors  are  Mr.  Coghlan  and  Mr.  Anson, 
of  whose  merits  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  there  is  no  performer  who  can 
represent  in  dramas  of  modern  life  those  characters  which  re- 
quire both  lightness  and  power  as  Mr.  Coghlan  can ;  and  Mr. 
Anson  is  one  of  those  rare  actors  who  can  make  a  part  intensely 
comic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  without  at  all  sacrificing  its 
individuality,  and  without  any  strained  effort  to  make  the  audience 
laugh.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  himself,  it  should  be  added,  is  a  comedian 
of  no  small  capacity,  and  there  are  others  amongst  his  company  of 
considerable  ability.  The  principal  actresses  who  appear  at  the  Court 
are  quite  on  a  par  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  mentioned. 
Their  leaderis  Mrs.  WilsonBarrett, better  known  as  MissHeath,  who 
since  the  days  of  Mr.  Charles  Keau's  management  of  the  Princess's, 
when  she  gave  so  exquisite  a  rendering  of  Ophelia,  has  always 
maintained  a  very  high  position  on  the  stage.  To  aid  Miss  Heath 
there  are  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray,  and  Miss  Amy  Roselle,  a  lady  who 
has  of  late  advanced  verv  deservedly  in  public  favour,  and  who  is 
one  of  the  most  clever",  and  certainly  the  most  versatile,  of  the 
younger  actresses  of  the  day.  Thoroughly  competent  then  are  the 
principal  members  of  Mr.  "Wilson  Barrett's  company,  and  it  is 
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■worth  notice  that  the  manager,  while  securing  good,  performers, 
has  not  been  forgetful  of  the  liking  of  the  playgoing  public  for 
handsome  and  appropriate  scenery.  The  play  which  he  has  just 
produced  is  remarkably  well  mounted,  and  in  one  scene,  which  re- 
presents a  drawing-room,  there  is  an  happy  innovation  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  widely  copied.  In  this  representation  of  an 
interior  the  two  sides  of  the  room  come  completely  down  to  the 
proscenium.  There  are  not  those  gaps  through  which  people  in  the 
private  boxes  and  in  some  of  the  stalls  can  see  prompters, 
scene-shifters,  and  actors  waiting  for  their  cues,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  all  stage  illusion. 

But,  just  as  the  most  able  captain  and  crew  cannot  make  a  slow 
ship  sail  fast,  so  all  the  efforts  of  a  liberal  manager  and  of  good 
actors  cannot  make  a  dull  play  interesting ;  and  it  must  be  said  that 
the  play  which  Mr.  "Wilson  Barrett  has  produced  at  the  Court  is 
dull,  and  in  parts  unmeaning.  It  is  a  translation — first  acted  in 
I S70 — of  Fernande,  by  Victories  Sardou,  which  was  brought  out  at 
the  Gymnase,  and  played  there  by  MM.  Landrol,  Pujol,  the  famous 
Mme.  Pasca,  and  others.  The  original  piece  contains  some  very 
powerful  scenes,  but  is  in  certain  respects  disagreeable,  even  for  a 
French  play.  The  heroine  Fernande  is  a  young  girl,  who,  though 
living  amongst  gamblers,  swindlers,  and  women  of  the  demi-monde, 
or  of  yet  lower  grade,  preserves  some  nobleness  of  character.  Un- 
happily, however,  she  has  been  unable  to  resist  a  very  sore  trial, 
and  has  made  the  one  irreparable  error.  With  her  falls  in  love  the 
hero  of  the  play,  Andre  Marquis  des  Arcis,  an  impetuous  young  man, 
who  is  greatly  struck  by  Fernande  when  he  first  sees  her,  and  who 
is  of  course  ignorant  of  the  terrible  blot  on  her  character.  He 
himself  is  not  altogether  without  reproach,  inasmuch  as,  at  the 
time  when  he  becomes  so  desperately  enamoured  of  Fernande,  he 
is  still  held  by  the  bonds  of  an  old  liaison  with  one  Clotilde,  a  lady 
of  rank  and  position.  She  has  not  in  the  least  ceased  to  care  for  him ; 
but,  having  guessed  that  he  has  no  longer  any  feeling  for  her,  she 
feigns  indifference,  and  tells  him  that  she  has  ceased  to  love  him, 
in  order  to  win  from  him  an  avowal  of  the  truth.  This  he  makes 
to  her  at  once,  being  as  obtuse  as  he  is  callous,  and  she,  furious 
at  heart,  determines  to  marry  him  to  Fernande,  with  whose  history 
she  is  acquainted.  "When  the  marriage  is  over  he  shall  learn  what 
kind  of  woman  it  is  that  he  has  made  his  wife.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  difficulty  in  her  way.  Fernande,  whom  she  takes  under 
her  protection,  is  perfectly  loyal,  and  desires  that  nothing  shall  be 
concealed  from  her  lover.  Clotilde  half  persuades  her  that  he 
knows  everything ;  but  Fernande  is  determined  to  make  sure,  and, 
finding  herself  unable  to  tell  with  her  own  lips  the  story  of  her 
degradation  to  the  man  she  loves,  she  writes  him  on  the  morning 
of  the  marriage  day  a  letter  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  This  letter  is,  as  she  imagines,  delivered  ;  but  Clotilde 
contrives  to  gain  possession  of  it,  and  keeps  it,  intending  to  present 
it,  after  the  marriage  is  over,  to  the  happy  husband.  She  is  foiled, 
however,  by  Pommerol,  a  friend  of  Andre  and.  of  Fernande, 
who  tears  the  letter  from  her.  and  then  locks  her  up  to  meditate 
at  her  leisure  on  the  wickedness  of  vengeance.  This  forcible  pro- 
ceeding does  not  in  the  least  convert  her;  and  after  Andre 
and  his  wife  have  settled  down  in  their  house,  she  pays  an  unin- 
vited visit  and  tells  him  everything.  His  trembling  wife 
cannot  deny  what  is  said,  and  the  fury  of  the  husband  is  very 
great.  The  useful  Pommerol,  however,  sets  everything  to  rights. 
He  convinces  Andre,  by  arguments  which,  it  must  be  said,  nothing 
but  a  last  act  can  render  plausible,  that  there  is  no  great  cause  for 
tribulation  after  all ;  and  then  produces  the  letter,  thus  proving 
that  Fernande  has  desired  to  conceal  notning  from  him.  The 
placable  husband  forgives,  and  the  piece  comes  to  an  end. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  in  this  play  there  are  considerable  faults 
besides  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  subject.  In  some  respects  the 
author  has  exceeded  stage  license,  and  the  conclusion  is  unsatis- 
factory, as  the  Marquis  des  Arcis  certainly  appears  rather  too 
tolerant.  Nevertheless,  the  piece  has  considerable  power.  When 
played  at  the  Gymnase,  it  was  indisputably  interesting,  some  of  the 
scenes  producing  a  great  effect.  In  the  English  version,  however,  all 
interest  i3  gone,  and  the  scenes  are  as  dull  as  homilies.  In  order  to 
fit  the  play  for  presentation  to  an  English  audience,  the  translator 
had  to  deprive  it  of  all  that  is  objectionable,  and  in  doing  this  he 
has  contrived  also  to  deprive  it  of  all  meaning.  According  to  the 
English  version — so  far  as  its  very  obscure  language,  which  often 
admits  of  a  double  interpretation,  can  be  understood — Fernande  ha3 
remained  perfectly  good  and  pure  amongst  her  evil  associates.  All  that 
Clotilde  contrives  to  conceal  from  the  Marquis  des  Arcis,  all  that  she 
has  to  tell  him  when  she  appears  to  interrupt  his  wedded  happiness, 
is,  seemingly,  that  his  wife  has  lived  amongst  a  bad  set  of  people,  and 
that  she  once  had  to  follow  her  mother  to  prison  when  the  latter 
•was  seized  by  the  police  for  keeping  a  gambling-house.  It  is  very 
clear  that  this  silly  revelation  would  not  be  made  by  a  vindictive 
woman,  inasmuch  as  its  very  probable  consequence  would  be  to 
make  the  husband,  more  devoted  to  his  wife  than  ever,  as  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  discover  ultimately  how  nobly  she  had  preserved  her 
virtue  under  every  possible  temptation.  Very  different  is  the  terrible 
story  which  in  the  French  piece  Clotilde  has  to  tell  to  the  infatuated 
husband,  and  very  natural  is  his  furious  indignation,  which  in  the 
English  play  seems  exaggerated  and  absurd.  Sadly  flat  and  mean- 
ingless does  the  piece  become,  and  hopeless  13  it  for  the  actors  to 
strive  to  make  it  interesting  to  an  intelligent  audience.  The  piece 
had,  we  believe,  some  success  when  it  was  formerly  produced  ;  but 
people  are  more  exacting  now,  and  it  has  small  chance  with  such 
an  audience  as  that  of  the  Court  Theatre.  The  excellent  actors 
and  actresses  who  have  been  mentioned  can  make  but  little  of  the 


play,  though  certainly  they  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  it.  Seldom 
'  has  an  indifferent  drama  been  better  played  ;  but  Mr.  Coghlan,  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett,  Mr.  Anson,  Miss  Roselle,  and  even  Miss  Heath, 
who  acts  Clotilde  to  perfection,  cannot  give  life  to  that  which  is 
inherently  dull.  The  translator  had  attempted  to  make  proper  and 
correct  a  play  of  which  the  main  idea  is  essentially  improper,  and 
the  result  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  is  achieved  by 
those  worth}'  persons  who  manufacture  what  is  called  temperance 
champagne. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  English 
version  of  Fernande  is  not  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  its  silliness,  as 
the  English  public  would  not  have  tolerated  the  drama  if  it  had  been 
literally  translated.  He  has  only  followed  a  very  general  example. 
Works  of  far  more  merit  than  this  play  have  been  mercilessly  mauled 
by  "  adapters,"  who  have  had  to  modify  pieces  which  had  pleased 
playgoers  in  Paris,  but  were  likely  to  be  thought  immoral  or  gross 
by  playgoers  in  London.  Small  pity  has  been  shown  where  there 
have  been  sins  against  propriety ;  and  certainly  there  has  been  no 
undue  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  those  whose  works  were  thus 
manipulated.  In  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  morality,  it  has 
always  been  considered  perfectly  legitimate  to  submit  a  French 
play  to  the  most  pitiless  treatment,  and  translators  have  received 
from  those  whom  they  have  to  please,  not  reproof,  but  approval, 
for  their  ruthless  excisions  and  alterations.  The  playgoing  public 
is,  very  rightly,  exacting  on  the  score  of  morality,  and  is  supremely 
indifferent  to  the  accusation  of  sanctioning  the  mutilation 
of  works  of  art.  The  charge  of  treating  the  productions 
of  the  French  dramatists  in  a  barbarous  fashion  may  be 
true ;  but  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  nobody  very  much 
cares.  To  this  charge,  which  is  of  long  standing,  another 
has  been  lately  added,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  will 
be  borne  with  similar  equanimity.  It  has  generally  been  thought 
that,  if  tolerant  of  brutality  to  French  plays,  Londoners  were  at 
all  events  very  considerate  to  French  players,  and  that,  except 
when  utterly  incompetent,  actors  and  actresses  from  Paris  have  been 
kindly  received  here.  It  appears  that  this  is  an  entire  mistake. 
The  ruffianism  of  the  English  nature  shows  itself  in  the  treatment 
of  the  unfortunate  performers  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  cross 
the  Channel.  Strange  to  say,  this  discovery  is  made  just  at  the 
time  when  the  translation  of  Fernande— assuredly  a  very  sad 
sample  of  British  dealing  with  French  originals — is  produced  ;  and 
certainly  a  terribly  strong  case  is  made  out  against  Englishmen 
when  it  is  shown  that  they  are  unkind  to  actors  as  well  as  unfeel- 
ing to  authors.  Yet  such,  it  seems,  is  the  case.  The  performers  of 
the  Comedie  Francaise  were,  it  is  said,  anything  but  well  used 
during  their  recent  stay  in  London,  and  went  back  to  Paris  dis- 
gusted with  England  and  the  English.  The  common  idea  that 
they  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  treated  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy, and  admired  and  applauded  in  .every  thing  they  did,  is  a  delu- 
sion which  ought  to  be  dispelled.  This  remarkable  discovery 
of  a  generally  received  error  has  not  'been  made  by  a  Frenchman. 
More  than  even  French  ingenuity  was  required  to  find  out  the 
truth,  and  it  is  an  American  who  has  learnt  what  really  happened, 
andhasexposed  to  the  world  English  surliness  and  shabbiness.  That 
truthful  journal  the  New  York  Herald  has  a  Correspondent  in 
Paris,  and  this  acute  person  was  able  to  get  at  the  facts,  which  had 
been  carefully  hidden  from  the  Parisian  public,  and  those  simple 
and  unsuspecting  persons  the  Parisian  journalists.  Both,  accord- 
ing to  a  highly  interesting  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Herald 
of  August  31st,  have  been  taken  in,  more  especially  the  former, 
who  were  too  willing  to  believe  that  "  all  their  great  players  were 
warmly  greeted,  and  that  no  exceptions  were  made  whatever." 
But  a  lie  never  lives  long,  and,  when  the  brilliant  and  well-bred 
American  began  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  the  company  in 
England,  the  whole  edifice  of  deception  fell  to  the  ground..  The 
actors  and  actresses  had  been  willing  to  deceive — for  no  reason 
in  particular — their  own  countrymen,  but  they  could  conceal 
nothing  from  the  Correspondent  of  the  Herald.  To  him  every- 
thing was  soon  revealed ;  by  him  it  has  been  revealed  to  the 
world ;  and  a  very  painful  story  he  has  had  to  tell. 

Nothing  but  annoyance  and  vexation,  it  seems,  awaited  the 
unfortunate  players  during  their  ill-advised  trip.  They  crossed 
the  Channel,  not,  as  the  newspapers  stated,  during  the  day,  but 
"  on  one  of  the  worst  nights  that  the  Channel  had  ever  known," 
in  which  case  they  certainly  must  have  experienced  a  most  ex- 
traordinary tempest.  On  the  first  night  at  the  Gaiety,  though  the 
applause  was  "  tumultuous,"  the  welcome  still  seemed  to  the  per- 
formers "  a  trifle  chilly,"  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a 
reception  of  so  remarkable  a  nature  had  a  depressing  effect.  Soon 
came  worse  vexations.  The  English  manager  "  proposed  changes  in 
the  order  of  the  pieces  announced  for  representation,"  thereby 
terribly  wounding  the  vanity  of  some  of  the  actors.  All  were 
disgusted  "  to  find  themselves  the  objects  of  mere  mercantile 
speculation."  No  tickets  of  admission  for  their  friends  were  given  to 
them.  "  Got  wanted  four  places  one  day,  and  had  to  pay  20I.  to  get 

I  them.  The  manager  would  not  even  let  him  have  them  at  box-office 
rates."    This  was  hard  indeed ;  but  harder  still  was  it  that  the 

J  unfortunate  actors  could  not  even  go  through  their  rehearsals  in 
private.  Strangers  were  admitted,  "examining  them  like  wild 
beasts  in  a  show."  This  gives  the  idea  of  terrible  discomfort ;  but 
unfortunately  tha  eloquent  writer  does  not  explain  why  they  should 
seem  more  like  wild  beasts  when  they  were  rehearsing  than  when 
they  were  acting.  Very  painful,  however,  it  doubtless  was  to 
them  to  be  stared  at ;  but,  sad  to  say,  it  was  not  the  deepest  woe 
the  hapless  comedians  endured.    They  had  to  realize  the  fact  that 
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the  brutal  English  playgoers  liked  some  plays  and  some  actors  and 
actresses  better  than  others,  instead  of  admiring  all  in  precisely 
the  same  degree,  as  clearly  they  ought  to  have  done. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  gifted  comediaus  were  unhappy,  and 
that  "  life  in  London  seemed  horribly  dull  to  these  gay  French 
folks."  To  make  matters  still  more  pleasant,  the  gay  French  folks 
quarrelled  desperately  among  themselves,  as  their  considerate 
American  friend  very  kindly  informs  the  world.  Into  this  part  of 
the  sad  subject,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  as  the  squabbles 
of  Frenchactors  and  actresses  in  noway  concern  Englishmen.  What 
does  concern  them  is  that  their  national  brutality  should  be  so 
painfully  exposed,  and  that,  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  prominent 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  French  plays  .are  treated  in 
England,  Londoners  should  be  accused  of  behaving  ill  to  French 
ftctors.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  so  grave  a  charge  should  be 
made,  and  still  more  painful  to  reflect  that  its  justice  can  hardly 
be  doubted ;  for  has  not  the  story  of  the  players'  woes  been  told  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  was  the  ISeiv  York  Herald  ever  known 
to  state  what  was  uot  true  ? 


REVIEWS. 


MALLESON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.* 

THE  actors  in  the  events  of  the  great  Mutiny  have  certainly 
not  been  fortunate  in  the  recoid  of  their  exploits.  The  in- 
complete work  of  the  late  Sir  John  Kaye  was  in  no  sense  a 
military  history,  the  various  military  operations  with  which  it 
dealt  being  described  in  a  loose  and  slipshod  way ;  but  it 
was  at  any  rate  a  better  book  than  this  supplement.  Colonel 
Malleson  seems  from  first  to  last  to  labour  under  a  complete 
incapacity  to  distinguish  between  the  relative  degrees  of  import- 
ance of  the  events  which  he  is  attempting  to  describe;  his  judg- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  ludicrously  inappropriate  to  the  facts  ; 
and,  with  a  great  affectation  of  accuracy,  the  book  is  thoroughly 
inaccurate.  To  take  a  few  illustrations.  Speaking  of  Nicholson,  who 
was  killed  at  the  assault  of  Delhi,  he  says  : — "  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  he  had  achieved  the  highest  rank,  alike  as  an  administrator 
and  as  a  soldier."  Nicholson  was  a  soldier  of  extraordinary  pro- 
mise, who,  although  he  had  not  risen  to  high  command,  had  done 
great  things  with  small  means  before  he  was  prematurely  struck 
down.  But  as  to  his  having  achieved  the  highest  rank  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, he  was  in  fact  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  a 
deputy-commissioner  in  the  Puujaub.  One  might  as  well  say  of 
an  under-secretary  of  State  that  he  bad  achieved  the  highest 
rank  as  a  statesman.  At  the  action  of  Bolundshuhr  Lieutenant 
Itoberts,  of  the  Artillery,  is  said  to  have  been  "  ubiquitous.''  This 
is  curious  praise  to  give  to  an  artillery  officer,  whose  duty  is  to  stick 
by  his  guns.  The  account  is  quoted  from  the  narrative  of  a  brother 
officer,  who  explains  what  Colonel  Malleson  omits  to  do — that  the 
gallant  officer  in  question,  although  belonging  to  the  artillery,  was 
serving  on  the  staff.  Moreover,  no  one  would  know  from  Colonel 
Malleson's  account  of  it  that  the  action  of  Bolundshuhr  was  re- 
markable for  the  one  brilliant  stand  made  by  the  rebel  cavalry, 
when  they  boldly  met  our  own  at  the  charge,  and  only  gave 
way  after  a  really  stubborn  fight.  In  the  action  before  Agra 
of  October  1857,  Greathed's  column,  marching  down  after  the 
capture  of  Delhi  to  join  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  the  main  army, 
and  encamping  before  the  fort  without  sentries  or  pickets,  was 
completely  surprised  by  an  attack  of  the  mutineers  from  Central 
India,  whom,  however,  they  eventually  drove  oft'  with  loss  of  guns 
and  baggage,  but  not  before  the  enemy's  cavalry,  riding  in  amongst 
our  men  who  were  quite  unprepared  for  action,  had  inflicted  con- 
siderable damage.  Upon  this  Colonel  Malleson  oft'ers  the  follow- 
ing sagacious  criticism  : — • 

But  it  was  a  surprise.  Yes,  but  a  surprise  also  to  the  rebels.  They  were 
not  aware,  until  the  sleeping  camp  had  been  startled  into  activity  by  the 
tire  of  their  guns  that  it  was  Greathed's  force  which  lay  before  them.  They 
believed  they  had  to  do  only  with  the  garrison  of  Agra.  In  adjusting  the 
balance,  then,  of  surprises,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rebels  bad  more 
reason  than  the  British  to  regret  the  want  of  a  more  careful  look-out. 

This  would  be  a  relevant  reply  if  any  one  had  alleged  that  the 
generals  of  the  mutinous  Sepoys  were  more  careful  than  those  of 
the  British  troops.  As  a  military  criticism  on  what  was  an  un- 
doubted blunder  which  might  have  been  attended  with  the  gravest 
consequences,  it  is  hardly  more  appropriate  than  it  would  be  to  say, 
if  the  British  troops  had  run  away,  "  Yes,  but  so  did  the  enemy, 
and  ran  away  still  faster." 

These  are  illustrations  taken  at  random  of  the  way  in  which  the 
book  is  written.  The  actual  fighting  is  described  in  the  worst 
style  of  special  reporting.  The  troops  advancing  against  the 
Secundra  Bagh,  in  Campbell's  reiief  of  Lucknow,  come  under 
"  an  overwhelming  fire"  from  the  walls  of  that  place,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  overwhelm  them,  for  Blunt's  troop,  riding  up  some 
steep  ground  in  order  to  open  fire,  and  thereby  "  conquoring  the 
impossible,''  helped  to  overwhelm  the  enemy.  At  another  point  of 
the  narrative  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  is  said  to  jump  a  wall 
three  feet  high  at  full  gallop.  This  story,  which  in  the  magazine 
article  where  it  first  appeared,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 

*  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-8,  Commencing  from  the  Close,  of 
the  Second  Volume  of  Sir  John  Kaye's  "  History  of  the  Srpt.y  War."  Bv 
Colonel  G.  1(.  Malleson,  C.S.I.    London  :  W.  11.  Allen  &  Co.  1879. 


passed  well  enough  as  a  figure  of  speech,  is  here  gravely  repro- 
duced as  matter  of  history,  Colonel  Malleson  being  apparently 
quite  unconscious  that  to  perform  such  a  feat  would  really  be  to 
"  conquer  the  impossible."  When  our  men  made  their  way  into  the 
enclosure  of  the  Secundra  Bagh— a  very  gallant  feat— the  contest 
for  the  possession  of  the  enclosure  is  said  to  have  been  "  bloody 
and  desperate,  the  rebels  fighting  with  all  the  energy  of  despair." 
Bloody  it  certainly  was,  for  all  the  Sepoys  in  the  place  were 
killed ;  but  the  contest,  after  the  leading  men  of  our  troops  had 
forced  their  way  in,  was  quite  the  reverse  of  desperate  ;  nor  did 
the  Sepoys  on  that  occasion  fight  with  the  energy  of  despair,  or 
indeed  tight  at  all.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that,  although 
more  than  two  thousand  Sepoy  corpses  were  counted  in  the  en- 
closure, our  loss,  after  the  first  rush,  was  extremely  slight,  which, 
if  even  a  small  number  of  the  two  thousand  had  fought  decently, 
not  to  say  desperately,  it  could  not  have  been.  In  reality,  the 
Sepoys,  after  the  place  was  carried,  allowed  themselves  to  be  shot 
or  bayoneted  like  so  many  sheep.  Of  the  capture  of  the  Shah  Nujif, 
later  in  the  same  day,  of  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  his  despatch 
said, "  It  was  an  action  almost  unexampled  in  war,"  Colonel  Malleson, 
again  following  an  anonymous  magazine  article,  says,  "  Never  had 
there  been  a  harder  fought  day."  The  Commander-in-Chief's 
description  was  quite  accurate.  The  troops  were  brought  up 
against  a  walled  enclosure  which  the  guns  could  not  breach,  and 
from  which  they  were  exposed  to  a  severe  fire.  Eventually,  just  as 
they  were  going  to  storm  it  through  a  gap  discovered  in  the  flank, 
the  enemy  abandoned  the  place,  which  was  then  occupied  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  affair  is  very  clearly  described  in  Sir  Hope 
Grant's  narrative,  but  Colonel  Malleson's  account  is  utterly  mis- 
leading, and  equally  so  is  the  colouring  he  gives  to  the  whole  de- 
scription of  Campbell's  relief  of  Lucknow.  There  was  sharp  fight- 
ing, no  doubt,  but  the  total  loss  sustained  by  Campbell's  force  in 
the  whole  operation  of  relieving  Lucknow,  extending  over  several 
days,  amounted  to  only  about  seven  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
out  of  a  total  force  of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  which 
was  really  very  moderate.  A  body  of  troops  of  the  same  strength 
has  often  suffered  more  in  a  single  action.  The  first  relief  of 
Lucknow,  by  Outram,  was  a  much  harder-fought  business,  so  was 
the  assault  of  Delhi,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  actions  which 
took  place  in  front  of  that  place.  In  truth  the  notable  feature  in 
the  operation  was  not  the  hard  fighting,  but  the  way  in  which 
harder  fighting  was  avoided  by  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the 
movement  was  carried  out.  Of  this  Colonel  Malleson  seems  to 
be  quite  unconscious.  .With  him,  indeed,  every  body  of  armed 
insurgents  is  an  army,  and  every  demonstration  against  it, 
bloodless  or  otherwise,  is  a  "battle,"  in  which  certain  officers 
are  made  to  exhibit  splendid  gallantry,  or  magnificent  strategy, 
or  every  other  great  military  quality. 

This  sort  of  silly  exaggeration  is  especially  conspicuous  in  [the 
account  of  the  minor  operations  which  followed  the  relief  of 
Lucknow.  In  describing  the  advance  of  Franks's  column  towards 
Lucknow  from  the  eastward,  Colonel  Malleson  treats  us  to  the 
account  of-''  battle  "  after  "  battle  "  in  language  which,  if  appropriate 
when  describing  an  Albuera  or  an  Assaye,  is  ridiculous  when  applied 
to  trifling  skirmishes  or  bloodless  demonstrations.  "  This  corps,"  of 
rebels,  "  eight  thousand  strong,  had  eight  guns,  a  good  position, 
and  every  incentive  to  make  a  sturdy  resistance.  .  .  ."  "  Could  he," 
the  rebel  commander,  "  resist  but  for  three  hours,  that  support  was 
assured  to  him.  But  the  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  British  and 
Nipalese  was  not  to  be  withstood  even  for  tbree  hours.  .  .  .  After 
a  contest,  which  did  not  cost  the  allies  a  single  man,  Chanda  was  occu- 
pied." The  italics  are  ours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  on- 
slaught and  no  contest.  The  enemy  ran  away  as  soon  as  our  troops 
came  in  sight.  Again,  "  After  a  long  day  of  manoeuvring  it  came 
to  this,  that  the  army  which  was  ready  to  fight  a  battle  would 
gain  Budhayan.  The  Nazim  would  do  everything  but  that. 
Franks  would  do  everything  including  that.  The  greater  daring 
carried  the  day."  Page  follows  page  of  pompous  twaddle  of  this 
sort.  Three  pages  are  devoted  to  describing  the  "battle  "  of  Sul- 
tanpur  against  the  same  desperate  enemy,  and  we  are  told  how 
Franks,  having  "  detected  the  weak  point  in  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  had  resolved  to  profit  by  it,"  and  how,  "  feigning  a  front 
attack,  he  moved  obliquely  to  the  left  and  seized  the  Allahabad 
road,"  finally  winning  the  "battle"  with  a  loss  of  two  killed  and 
five  wounded.  Again,  when  a  cavalry  officer  charges  and  disperses 
a  body  of  the  enemy's  rabble  horsemen,  the  act  is  described  as  one 
of  "  splendid  daring,"  as  if  for  our  cavalry  to  cross  sabres  with  the 
enemy  was  something  quite  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected  from  it. 
To  employ  Colonel  Mallesou's  own  elegaut  language,  "  The  cool 
and  resolute  courage  with  which  he  continued  to  fight  inspired  his 
men  with  the  supreme  resolution  which  caused  the  combat  to  termi- 
nate in  the  successful  manner  Ihave  described."  "  Afterthis  splendid 
achievement  Franks  pushed  on,"  and  "  eventually  joined  Sir  Colin, 
having  beaten  an  enemy  immensely  superior"  in  numbers — this 
superior  enemy  absolutely  declined  to  fight — "in  four  general 
actions,  with  the  small  loss  of  thirty-seven  officers  and  men  killed 
and  wounded."  Kubbish  of  this  sort  is  served  up  as  military 
history. 

The  account  of  Outram's  "  defenco  "  of  the  Alambagh  is  even 
worse.  When  the  commander-in-chief  returned  to  Cawn- 
poor  after  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  deferring  the  capture  of  the 
latter  place  until  the  Doab  should  be  cleared  of  the  rebels  in  his 
rear,  Outram  was  left  with  between  three  and  four  thousand  men, 
and  plenty  of  guns,  to  hold  the  strong  position  of  the  Alambagh  and 
protect  the  stores  collected  there.  The  rebel  army  in  Lucknow,  as 
was  natural,  made  a  series  of  demonstrations  against  the  position 
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which  Outram  beat  oiY  with  ease,  for  his  force  would  have  been  | 
strong  enough  to  march  through  the  country,  much  more  to 
hold  its  own  in  a  strong  position  against  any  number  of  rebels.  Con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  campaign,  the  proceedings  at  the  Alambagh 
were  therefore  quite  insignificant  until  the  main  army  returned  there. 
But  Colonel  Malleson  devotes  a  great  deal  of  verbose  writing  to 
describing  these  different  harmless  demonstrations,  which  are 
treated  as  if  they  had  been  actions  of  real  importance.  "  Nothing 
further,"  he  says,  "  occurred,"  after  the  first  mild  demonstration 
had  been  snuffed  out,  "  till  the  12th  of  January.  But  on  that 
day  the  rebels  made  a  supreme  effort  for  victory.-'  This  supreme 
effort  really  consisted  in  showing  a  number  of  men  in  front  of  the 
position  who  could  not  screw  up  courage  to  attack  it.  The  nature 
of  the  supremo  effort  maybe  judged  by  the  fact  that,  although 
the  assailants  were  put  down  at  thirty  thousand,  Outram's  loss 
amounted  to  "  three  wounded."  "  When  the  attack,  prepared  with 
so  much  foresight,  and  delivered  with  all  the  skill  of  which 
they  were  capable,  failed,  their  spirits  sank  to  zero."  It  was 
not  till  some  days  afterwards  that  they  made  "a  sudden 
and  very  formidable  attack  on  a  picket,''  which  formidable 
attack  was  dispersed  as  soon  as  a  single  native  regiment  came 
•up  in  support.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  have  another  of 
these  "  determined  attacks.''  The  enemy's  "  round  shot  and 
grape  came  in  very  thick,"  and,  "  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  they 
pushed  forward  masses  of  infantry  against  the  village."  One  might 
suppose  from  this  that  another  Friedland  or  Eylau  was  being 
fought,  did  not  Colonel  Malleson,  all  unconscious  of  the  absurdity 
of  his  description,  truthfully  add, "  The  British  loss  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  one  killed  and  seven  wounded."  Still  later,  the  enemy 
"  determined  to  try  one  last  grand  assault — an  assault  better 
planned,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  more  sustained  than  any  of  its 
predecessors."  This  more  sustained  attack  was  beaten  off  at  a 
cost  of  nine  men  wounded.  But  the  tale  of  heroism  is  not  yet 
complete.  "  The  last,  the  most  desperate,  and  the  best-fought 
attack  was  made  on  February  25.  .  .  .  The  despairing  attack  was 
made  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war."  Then  follows 
a  long  description  of  the  development  of  this  despairing  effort 
which  might  have  served  for  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo.  "  It  was 
now  half-past  two.  The  fighting  for  the  day  was  apparently  over, 
but  the  rebels  were  resolved  to  make  one  final  effort.  Strengthening 
their  right  with  the  troops  who  had  fought  in  the  morning,  they  made 
a  desperate  attack,  about  five  o'clock,  on  the  village  forming  the 
left  front  of  the  British  position.  Never  had  they  fought  with 
greater  determination,"  which  may  be  fully  admitted.    "All  that 

night  they  continued  their  endeavours  to  take  that  village  

Nor  was  it  till  dawn  of  the  following  day  that  they  gave  up  the 
task  as  hopeless."  What  really  happened  was  that  a  half-disci- 
plined mob  came  out  of  Luckuow,  and  could  not  be  got  to  come 
up  to  the  scratch  on  any  terms.  All  they  could  do  was  to  keep 
up  a  desultory  fire  at  a  distance,  and,  as  there  were  a  good 
many  people  about  the  camp,  sometimes  a  man  here  or  there 
would  get  hit  by  a  spent  ball  or  bullet.  But  Outram  and 
his  troops  never  regarded  these  demonstrations  as  otherwise 
than  perfectly  insignificant,  and  the  matter  excited  no  sort  of 
interest  in  the  army  generally,  which  had  had  too  much  real  work 
to  care  about  such  child's  play.  We  are  told,  in  connexion  with 
these  pottering  skirmishes,  how  "Olpherts'' — an  artillery  olficer — 
"  revelled  in  danger/'  and  was  always  ubiquitous  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  the  courage  and  conduct  of  a  great  many  other  officers 
in  the  force  are  extolled  in  similar  language.  The  character  of 
General  Olpherts  as  a  soldier  stands  so  high  that  even  Colonel 
Malleson  cannot  do  it  harm.  But  truth  compels  us  to  remark  that 
on  the  occasions  in  question  there  was  little  more  opportunity  for 
revelling  in  danger  than  there  would  be  in  galloping  over  Wool- 
wich Common.  The  writer  sums  up  this  wonderful  account  by 
sagely  observing,  "  If  there  be  any  who  might  be  inclined  to  make 
light  of  the  service  rendered  by  his  successful  defence,  I  would  ask 
them  to  consider  what  the  state  of  affairs  would  have  been  had 
Outram  succumbed  to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  on  all  sides." 
What  indeed !  What  would  have  happened  if  all  the  British 
troops  had  taken  ship  for  England  ?  The  one  event  was  about 
as  probable  as  the  other. 

Equally  ridiculous  and  inaccurate  in  the  effect  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  the  account  of  the  so-called  attack  on  the  left  of  the 
British  camp  made  on  the  16th  March,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  defences  of  Luckuow  had  fallen  into  our  hands  and  the  rebels 
had  had  all  their  spirit  taken  out  of  them.  This  is  called  "  a  more 
serious  counterblow  "  ;  the  rebels  are  said  to  have  come  down  "  in 
considerable  masses  " ;  "  the  fire  of  the  guns  first  checked  the 
rebek  and  then  drove  them  back ;  but  the  fact  that  the  attack 
began  at  nine  o'clock  and  ceased  only  at  half-past  one  will  give 
some  idea  of  its  determined  nature."  The  real  foundation  for  this 
is  that  a  number  of  the  rebels  showed  themselves  in  front  of  the 
position  for  a  part  of  the  day,  but  at  such  a  distance  off  that  we 
believe  not  a  single  man  on  our  side  was  touched. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  taken  at  random  of  this  so-called 
History,  which  is,  in  truth,  as  to  style  and  critical  acumen, 
below  the  level  of  a  school-girl's  essay.  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  while  noticing  the  minor  inaccuracies  and  faults  of 
which  the  book  i3  full,  as  e.g.  that  the  death  of  an  officer  in 
action  is  called  his  demise ;  that  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  is 
called  a  brigade ;  that  the  right  bank  of  a  river  is  as  often  as 
not  called  the  left;  that  the  force  under  Outram  at  the  capture 
of  Luckuow,  which  consisted  of  a  very  weak  infantry  division 
and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  is  twice  called  "'a  strong  corps  d'armee." 
The  story  as  here  told  is,  moreover,  misleading  and  inaccurate, 


for  the  further  reason  that,  while  some  officers  are  singled  out  for 
constant  eulogy,  the  names  of  others  whose  splendid  services  are 
well  known  to  the  army,  and  have  justly  brought  them  to  the 
front  rank  in  it,  are  passed  over  in  silence.  But  the  former  have 
most  cause  for  complaint.  They  are  no  doubt  as  modest  as  they 
are  brave ;  and  they  must  blush  on  reading  these  pages  to  find 
how  even  bravery  can  almost  be  made  ridiculous  when  slavered 
over  with  clumsy  and  inappropriate  praise.  A  still  worse  injury 
might  be  done"  to  the  army  whose  deeds  Colonel  Malleson 
has  attempted  to  record,  if  this"book  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  foreigner.  The  critical  faculty  is  so  completely  absent  from  it, 
and  the  proportion  of  space  given  to  insignificant  matter  is  so  dis- 
proportionately large,  that  a  person  ignorant  of  the  real  facts,  after 
reading  that  large  part  of  the  book  in  which  he  would  find  the 
language  of  eulogy  exhausted  in  descriptions  of  trumpery  skir- 
mishes and  bloodless  demonstrations,  might  well  be  tempted  to 
put  it  down  in  disgust,  and  to  ask  whether  in  fact  a  real  Sepoy 
war  ever  took  place,  and  whether  the  stubborn  fighting  be  has 
been  accustomed  to  hear  of  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  that  war 
is  not  a  figment  of  English  vanity  and  boasting. 


BAILEY'S  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  ENGLISH  CROWN.' 

ME,  BAILEY  does  not  state  his  motive  in  writing  a  treatise 
on  the  succession  to  the  English  Crown.  But  we  imagine 
that  it  must  have  been  a  desire  to  improve  upon  the  time-honoured 
account  of  the  descent  of  the  Crown  given  in  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, an  account  which  may  be  roughly,  but  not  unfairly, 
summed  up  to  this  effect,  that  the  Crown  always  descends  regu- 
larly, except  when  it  does  not.  Mr.  Bailey  has  perchance  been 
stung  bv  the  scoffs  of  a  great  modern  historian,  who,  while 
charitably  admitting  that  "  the  helpless  way  in  which  Blackstone 
himself  wrote  was  perhaps  pardonable  in  the  dark  times  in  which 
he  lived,"  protests  in  his  characteristic  style  that  "  it  is  really  too 
bad  when  lawyer  after  lawyer,  in  successive  editions,  gives  again 
to  the  world  the  astounding  rubbish  which  in  Blackstone's  day 
passed  for  early  constitutional  history."  We  are  not  concerned  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  either  of  Blackstone  or  of  his 
editors,  though  of  these  last  all  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  utter 
ignorance  of  early  constitutional  history.  For  the  present  our 
business  is  to  inquire  how  far  Mr.  Bailey  rises  above  those 
"  lawyers'  ways  of  looking  at  things  "  for  which  Mr.  Freeman  ex- 
presses such  sovereign  contempt. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  at  the  beginning.  It  is  true 
that  the  author  has  shaken  off  the  Blackstonian  tendency  to  look 
upon  the  modern  rules  of  hereditary  succession  as  having  existed 
I  from  all  time,  and  to  treat  every  deviation  from  them  as  an  excep- 
tional irregularity.  He  knows  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
our  primitive  constitution,  there  was  nothing  irregular  or  extra- 
legal in  yElfred  or  Eadred  succeeding  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  infant  nephews.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
his  account  of  the  principle  of  succession  in  the  House  of  Cerdic  :— 

The  succession  was  generally  confined  to  the  descendants  of  Cerdic,  in  the 
unbroken  male  line.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  hereditary  in  tho 
modern  sense.  The  great  council  of  the  nation  chose  from  the  royal  family  . 
the  member  who  appeared  to  it  most  fitted  by  age  and  character  for  a  post 
which  the  free  genius  of  the  English  considered  a  public  trust  and  not  a 
private  possession. 

But  when  the  author  enters  into  the  details  of  such  early  history, 
he  shows  but  a  superficial  knowledge.  "  Edred's  infant  children," 
he  says,  "  were  postponed  to  Edwy,  son  of  Edmund."  This  is  of 
course  possible  ;  but  the  research  of  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  unable 
to  discover  any  trace  of  either  wife  or  child  of  King  Eadred. 
"  Edwy,"  the  author  continues,  "was  that  youthful  victim  of  St. 
Dunstan,  whose  hapless  fate  has  been  told  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in 
his  tragedy  of  Edwin  the  Fair."  Whether  Eadwig  was  a  victim 
of  Dunstan  is  a  doubtful  and  obscure  question,  which  might  as  well 
have  been  let  alone,  inasmuch  as  his  misadventures  in  love  have  no 
bearing  on  Mr.  Bailey's  subject.  What  really  concerns  a  consti- 
tutional historian  is  that  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  re- 
volted against  Eadwig,  and  set  up  their  tinder-King  Eadgar  as 
King  in  his  own  right.  On  this  Mr.  Bailey  has  nothing  to  say, 
merely  observing  that  "  he  [Eadwig]  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Edgar,  the  licentious  favourite  of  the  monkish  party 
of  the  Church."  This  is  much  as  if  a  writer,  running  over 
the  names  of  the  French  Kings,  should  find  nothing  more  to 
Say  of  Louis  XIV.  than  that  he  was  the  licentious  favourite 
of  the  Jesuits.  Edgar's  glories,  indeed,  unlike  those  of  Louis, 
were  those,  not  of  war,  but  of  peace ;  but  it  is  hard  if  a 
reign  of  unusual  peace  and  prosperity,  a  reign  in  which  the  House 
of  Cerdic  reached  the  height  of  its  power,  is  to  be  dismissed  with 
nothing  but  a  taunt  levelled  at  the  personal  sins,  real  or  mythical, 
of  the  wearer  of  the  Crown.  The  succession  of  Edgar's  sons  is 
mentioned  without  any  reference  to  the  question  which,  according 
to  Florence  of  Worcester,  arose  as  to  whether  the  elder  or  tho 
younger  of  the  two  half-brothers  should  be  elected  king.  Yet  the 
fact  that  it  was  possible  to  set  up  the  claims  of  the  younger  against 
the  elder  of  two  sons,  both  of  them  children,  is,  one  would  have 
thought,  sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  student 
of  the  laws  of  succession.    Continuing  his  narrative,  Mr.  Bailey 
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tells  us  that  yEthelred  was  "  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
Edmund  Ironside."  Now  Mr.  Freeman  has  collected  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that  Eadmund  was  chosen  King  over  the  head 
of  his  elder  brother  /Ethelstau,  who,  as  his  signatures  are  set 
to  charters,  as  he  made  a  will,  and  as  he  is  said  to  have 
fought  on  his  brother's  side  against  the  Danes,  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  laboured  under  any  positive  mental  or  physical  inca- 
pacity. This  is  just  the  sort  of  point  which,  though  it  may  fairly 
be  passed  over  in  a  general  history,  one  would  expect  to  find  noticed 
in  a  treatise  such  as  the  one  befove  us.  The  temporary  partition  of 
England  between  two  sons  of  Cnut — a  fact  which  seems  to  be  clearly 
deducible  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle — is  not  noticed;  yet 
it  has  its  importance  as  being  the  last  time  that  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  two  claimants.  And  the  partition  being  un- 
noticed, some  interesting  points  connected  with  it — the  question 
whether  an  Imperial  supremacy  was  reserved  to  cither  of  the  half- 
brothers,  the  subsequent  deposition  of  Ilarthacnut,  "  for  that  he 
was  too  long  in  Denmark,"  and  the  reunion  of  the  realm  under 
Harold  alone — are  in  like  manner  passed  over. 

Though  we  admit  that  the  author  has  got  far  in  advance 
of  the  old  legal  notions,  and  that  he  unhesitatingly  recognizes 
the  nation's  right  to  set  aside  the  line  of  Cerdic,  and  to 
confer  the  crown  upon  Harold,  son  of  Godwine,  still  this  pre- 
liminary sketch  strikes  us  as  weak  and  inadequate.  Neither  can 
we  say  much  for  the  account  of  John's  reign,  in  which  we  come 
upon  that  impossible  Shakspearian  personage, "  the  Dauphin  Louis,'' 
or  for  that  of  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  It  sounds  very  fine  to 
say  that,  when  "  at  last  in  1216  the  wretched  monarch  died," 
"England  swept  away  both  French  and  papal  pretenders  to  her 
crown  and  restored  it  to  John's  eldest  son,  Henry  "  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, this  statement,  as  far  as  the  "  papal  pretender "  is  con- 
cerned, is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  facts.  The  loyalists 
who  rallied  round  Henry  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  papal 
support ;  and  how  completely  the  boy-King  was  made  to  accept 
the  position  of  the  Pope's  vassal  and  ward  may  be  read  in  the  im- 
partial pages  of  Dr.  Shirley  and  Professor  Stubbs.  It  is  enough  to 
recall  the  facts  that,  at  his  coronation,  the  child  Henry  did  homage 
to  the  Papal  Legate  Gualo,  that  Gualo's  seal  was  set  along  with  that 
of  the  Regent  to  the  reissue  of  the  Great  Charter,  that  Gualo's 
successor  Pandulf  wrote  in  regal  style  to  the  Justiciar  of  England 
"  Placet  nobis  "  that  this  and  that  shall  be  done,  and  that  Pope 
Honorius  III.  took  upon  himself  to  decide  when  Henry  was  to  be 
considered  of  competent  age  to  govern.  Moreover,  when,  in  1226, 
a  grant  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  demanded  by  the  Pope,  the 
English  barons  and  bishops,  instead  of  retorting  in  Shakspearian 
style, 

That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions, 

were  content  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unheroic  plea  that  the 
annual  tribute  paid  under  the  terms  of  John's  submission  exempted 
England  from  further  exactions. 

It  is  not  till  we  arrive  at  the  times  when  our  history,  as  some 
one  has  said,  becomes  the  domain  of  lawyers,  that  Mr.  Bailey  puts 
out  his  strength.  From  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  onwards  his 
book  becomes  of  real  value  in  its  somewhat  narrow  line.  Outside, 
indeed,  of  his  special  legal  subjects,  his  knowledge  does  not  seem 
to  go  deep.  We  see  that  he  quotes  Shakspeare  for  the  speech  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  against  Richard's  deposition,  instead  of 
referring  to  the  original  authority,  the  Clironique  de  la  Tra'ison. 
This,  being  contemporary,  naturally  does  not  contain  that 
poetical  prophecy  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  which  Shakspeare 
was  able  to  put  into  the  Bishop's  mouth.  But  Mr.  Bailey 
has  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  profession;  he  follows  up 
a  subtle  point  of  law  with  professional  zeal  and  enjoyment ; 
and  he  has  given  careful  study  to  Parliament  rolls,  statutes,  and 
similar  documents.  The  result  is  a  book  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  readers  of  a  legal  turn  of  mind,  and  which  ought  to  prove 
of  service  to  that  class  of  brilliant  writers  who  seem  able  to  do 
everything  except  to  state  the  substance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
accurately. 

The  gradual  ascendency  of  the  hereditary  over  the  elective 
principle — an  ascendency  which  was  doubtless  much  aided  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  deaths  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  and  the 
deposition  of  Edward  II.,  there  was  in  each  case  an  eldest  son 
competent  to  succeed — is  well  traced.  At  the  death  of  Edward  III. 
the  modern  rule  of  succession  was  so  far  established  that  the  crown 
could  be  without  difficulty  transmitted  to  a  grandson  under  age, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux.  Then  followed  the  deposition  of  Richard, 
and  with  it  that  break  in  the  order  of  succession  which 
eventually  gave  rise  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  terms  in 
which  the  triumphant  Henry  of  Lancaster  "  challenged  "  the  realm 
and  crown  of  England  are  so  well  known  and  have  been  so  often 
discussed  that  we  need  not  follow  Mr.  Bailey  in  his  examination 
of  them,  except  to  say  that  we  think  he  is  inclined  to  see  in 
Henry's  claim  "  by  right  line  of  the  blood  "  too  decided  an  allusion  to 
the  forged  pedigree  which  made  his  ancestor  Edmund  Crouchback 
the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I.  Henry's  claim  was  worded  with 
a  masterly  vagueness  which  allowed  of  various  interpretations ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  meant  to  base  it  on  the  theory 
that  succession  through  females  was  foreign  to  the  customs  of 
England — a  principle  which,  if  admitted,  would  at  once  dispose 
of  the  rights  of  the  line  of  Mortimer.  In  his  own  reign,  Henry 
at  one  time  entailed  the  succession  in  the  male  line — a  point  upon 
which  Mr.  Bailey  has  much  to  say.  Into  the  early  history  of  the 
inheritor  of  the  Mortimer  claim,  Richard  Plantageuet,  the  author 
enters  with  much  particularity,  carefully  explaining  Richard's 


peculiar  position  as  son  of  the  attainted  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and 
nephew  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  of  the  Earl  of  March. 
Here  we  are  plunged  into  a  host  of  subtleties  touching  forfeiture 
at  common  law,  estates  in  fee  simple  and  in  tail,  and  so  forth. 
The  main  point  is  that  Richard  came  in  for  such  vast  possessions 
from  his  two  uncles  that  he  could  well  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
his  previous  losses  by  his  father's  attainder.  If  Mr.  Bailey  is 
right,  the  stain  attaching  to  a  traitor's  son  never  was  formally 
removed  from  Richard  Plantagenet  during  his  lifetime.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  "  restored  in  blood  "  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign ; 
but  Mr.  Bailey  declares  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  record 
of  such  restitution,  and  adds  that  "  the  fact  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  such  proceeding  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  Edward  IV.'s  reign,  to  reverse  the  Earl  of  Cambridge's 
attainder,  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  that  none  such  ever 
existed."  We  may  remember  how  in  the  play  of  Henry  VI. 
Richard  Plantagenet  writhes  under  the  taunt  that,  as  the  son 
of  a  traitor,  he  can  claim  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  yeoman. 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  fact  it  was  only  for  some  years  of 
his  childhood  that  he  could  have  been  thus  stigmatized.  He 
is  styled  Duke  of  York  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI., 
when  he  would  be  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old ;  and  Mr. 
Bailey  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  been  recognized  by  that 
title  as  soon  as  his  uncle  died.  As  Duke  of  York  and  Earl 
of  March  he  may  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  stir  the  ques- 
tion of  restoration  in  blood ;  especially  as,  although  there  was 
a  prevailing  notion  that  attainder  would  bar  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  as  it  would  to  a  private  estate,  his  claims  to  the  throne,  being 
derived  from  his  mother,  would  not  be  affected  by  his  father's 
treason.  Turning  from  York  to  Lancaster,  Mr.  Bailey  then 
examines  Henry  of  Richmond's  claims  to  the  crown.  These  afford 
him  two  nice  points  of  inquiry ;  first,  the  question,  never  yet,  as 
it  would  seem,  clearly  decided,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  half-blood. 
Edward  VI.,  at  any  rate,  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject  when  he 
so  calmly  excluded  his  sisters  from  the  succession.  They  are 
"  unto  us  but  of  the  half-blood."  Next,  there  is  the  question  as 
to  the  legitimation  of  the  House  of  Beaufort,  which  was  decided, 
not  by  legal  argument,  but  by  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Mr.  Bailey 
admits,  apparently  with  regret,  that  "  it  is  not  worth  while  at  the 
present  day  to  argue  the  point  "  ;  though,  if  it  were,  he  is  clearly 
prepared  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  Beauforts. 

The  reigns  of  the  Tudors  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  executions 
of  pretenders,  or  those  who  might  one  day  be  such,  and  of  settle- 
ments and  re-settlements  of  the  succession.  We  quote  the  author's 
comment  on  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  has  no  sentimental  weakness  for  pretenders : — 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  I  believe  to  have  been  morally  if  not  technically  a  traitor,  because 
it  was  the  first  trial  for  pretension  to  the  crown  which  occurred  in  Henry 
VIII. 's  reign,  and  because  modern  sentimentality,  engendered  by  the 
security  which  the  vigorous  action  of  our  forefathers  of  the  kings,  lords, 
and  commons  of  England  has  given  to  us  their  descendants,  loves  to  indulge 
itself  by  investing  every  self-seeking  traitor  who  in  Henry  Vlil.'s  days 
I  was  ready  to  plunge  England  into  civil  war  for  his  seltish  aims  on  the 
crown,  with  the  respect  due  to  such  "  traitors  "  as  More  and  Fisher.  I  avow 
my  own  conviction  that,  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  the  doubts  as  to  the  rights 
of  succession  to  the  throne  which  had  prevaded  since  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II.  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  almost  every  great  peer  who 
shared  the  royal  blood  the  notion  that  the  crown  was  a  thing  to  be  dashed 
at  on  any  favourable  occasion  by  any  eminent  member  of  the  royal  family. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  no  great  pity  expended  upon  an- 
other victim  to  the  safety  of  the  Tudor  dynasty — the  poet-Earl 
of  Surrey,  who  paid  so  dearly  for  making  an  alteration  in  his  coat 
of  arms."  "  The  question  as  to  the  arms,"  the  author  truly  says, 
"  is  very  intricate."  Indeed  it  takes  him  about  eight  pages  to 
explain  it ;  and  one  needs  to  be  something  of  a  herald  to  grasp 
the  technical  details  as  to  the  arms  which  Surrey  was  entitled  to 
bear,  the  arms  which  he  would  have  borne  if  Garter  King  at 
Arms  had  not  inhibited  him,  and  the  still  more  elaborate  coat 
which  he  seems  finally  to  have  assumed  without  asking  anybody's 
leave.  The  main  points  for  which  Mr.  Bailey  contends  are  that 
Surrey  was  indeed  entitled  to  impale  the  arms  which  the  heralds 
had  attributed  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  not,  as  he  did,  to 
quarter  them,  and  to  extend  a  label  of  three  points  over  them ; 
that,  whereas  impalement  had  no  particular  significance,  quartering 
implied  heirship ;  and  that  the  coat  which  Surrey  assumed,  and 
which  cost  him  his  head,  conveyed  a  distinct  assertion  of  his  being 
"  heir  apparent  of  a  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Cerdic."  Granting  that  Surrey  made  an  unwarrantable  alteration 
in  his  arms,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  inno- 
cence. He  would  not,  in  such  ticklish  times,  and  under  such  a 
prince  as  Henry,  have  altered  his  coat  simply  on  aesthetic  grounds. 
We  might  as  well  suppose  that  Monmouth  meant  nothing  when 
he  had  the  baton  sinister  taken  off  the  royal  arms  on  his  coach. 
Monmouth's  change  was,  however,  an  intelligible  assertion — so 
far  as  heraldry  can  be  said  to  be  intelligible— of  intelligible  pre- 
tensions. What  strikes  one  in  Surrey's  case  is  the  amazing  folly 
of  playing  pranks,  which  none  but  the  initiated  would  under- 
stand, with  quarterings  and  labels,  simply  in  order  to  insinuate 
some  vague  claims  which  were  not  of  a  nature  to  impress  the 
popular  mind.  What  advantage,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  risk 
he  ran,  he  could  expect  to  derive  from  thus  revealing  his  intentions 
in  hieroglyphics,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Another  question  upon  which  Mr.  Bailey  has  bestowed  i.iiiuite 
pains  is  whether  Henry  VIII.'s  will  was  signed  by  his  own  hand 
or  stamped  by  his  order.  From  actual  inspection  of  the  will 
in  the  Public  Records  Office,  the  author  is  inclined  to  think  that 
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the  signatures  are  -written,  and  not  stamped.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  they  were  forged  with  the  privity  of  the  Earl  of  I 
Hertford,  from  whose  custody  the  will  was  produced ;  hut  Mr. 
Bailey  does  not  believe  "  Hertford  to  have  been  either  daring  or 
■wicked  enough  to  have  done  such  an  act."  Here  we  cannot  do 
more  than  call  attention  to  the  author's  arguments  upon  this 
curious  question.  Nor  can  we  enter  into  consideration  of  the 
various  points  arising  in  the  Stuart  and  Hanoverian  periods.  At 
the  present  moment,  it  will  perhaps  interest  many  readers  to  be 
reminded  that  the  new  head  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  Prince 
Napoleon,  is,  through  his  mother  Catharine  of  Wiirtemberg,  a 
descendant  of  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover.  The  book  is  well 
supplied  with  genealogical  tables,  among  which  this  pedigree 
may  be  found,  together  with  others  which  have  a  more  direct 
bearing  upon  English  history.  If  Mr.  Bailey  had  also  given 
references  to  his  authorities,  the  value  of  his  work  would  have 
been  greatly  increased.  Of  its  general  character  the  reader  will 
have  derived  sufficient  idea  from  what  has  been  already  said.  Its 
merits  must  be  looked  for  in  the  details.  As  a  whole,  it  is  far 
from  perfect ;  but  the  pains  and  research  which  the  author  has 
spent  upon  particular  points,  and  his  skill  in  unravelling  a  legal 
tangle,  make  up  for  its  shortcomings.  If  not  a  book  which  we  can 
unreservedly  praise,it  is  one  well  worth  reading,  and  likely  to  be  of 
use  in  its  own  line. 


AUSTRALIAN  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.* 

WE  can  easily  believe  the  compiler  of  this  work  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  has  devoted  to  it  more  than  six  years'  con- 
tinuous labour.  He  has  certainly  contrived  to  get  into  one  volume, 
and  that  a  volume  of  no  vast  size,  an  amazing  number  of  facts. 
We  wish  that  we  could  congratulate  him  as  much  on  his  judgment 
as  on  his  industry.  For  no  small  part  of  his  labours  he  deserves  great 
praise,  for  much  of  the  information  that  he  has  thus  brought  toge- 
ther is  both  useful  and  interesting.  But  far  too  much  of  his  time 
has  been  given  to  the  gathering  together  of  materials  which  are 
utterly  worthless.  His  work,  as  we  are  told  on  the  title-page,  is 
printed  by  authority  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  surprising  that  the  Government  of  auy  country  should  go  to  the 
trouble  and  the  expense  of  gathering  together  and  printing  many 
of  the  facts  which  we  find  in  these  pages.  Yet  we  ought  to 
remember  the  extraordinary  returns  which  are  from  time  to  time 
printed  in  this  country  by  authority  of  Parliament.  Nevertheless 
even  the  present  House  of  Commons  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
to  include  in  a  Blue-Book  much  that  is  given  us  in  this  volume. 
It  would  stop  short  of  the  full  tables  of  cricket-matches,  cricket 
incidents,  races,  rifle-matches,  and  distinguished  marriages.  Mr. 
Heaton,  the  compiler,  says  that  "  it  has  been  sought  to  embody  in 
a  lasting  form  a  digested  summary  of  every  branch  of  Australian 
history,  brought  down  to  the  eve  of  publication."  We  may  remark 
in  passing  on  the  somewhat  curious  mixture  of  metaphors  that  we 
have  in  these  few  words.  We  have  the  summary  of  a  branch  that 
has  been  first  digested,  then  embodied  in  a  lasting  form,  and  finally 
brought  down  to  the  eve  of  publication.  But  that  which  is  to  last, 
we  would  remind  Mr.  Heaton,  must  not  be  weighed  down  with  avast 
number  of  petty  details  which  scarcely  deserved,  even  when  they 
were  fresh,  to  fill  a  corner  in  the  Australian  provincial  papers. 
Events  which  might  perhaps  have  been  admitted  into  the  columns 
of  the  Burrangong  Argus  or  the  Darling  Downs  Gazette  should 
certainly  be  left  to  repose  in  those  highly  respectable  papers. 
Neither  the  world  in  general  nor  future  ages  can  care  to  know  that 
King  Cole,  one  of  the  aboriginal  cricketers,  died  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  July  30,  186S ;  and  that  on  June  6  in  the  same  year 
a  sum  of  eight  guineas  was  collected  011  the  cricket-ground  at 
Brighton  and  presented  to  Mullagh  to  mark  the  appreciation  of  the 
all-round  play  he  exhibited.  Nevertheless  that  part  of  Mr. 
Heaton's  volume  which  is  called  the  Australian  Dictionary  of 
Dates  and  Men  of  the  Time  is  full  of  matter  of  not  much  greater 
importance  than  such  facts  as  these.    Thus  we  read : — 

Bavaria,  King  of.  Instruments  for  Astronomical  Observations  presented 
by  him  to  Victoria. 

Bedford,  Rev.  William  (C.E.),  second  chaplain  of  Hobart  Town  (called 
"  the  fighting  chaplain  ").  arrived  1823. 

Blaxland,  John.  A  piece  of  plate  was  subscribed  for  the  Hon.  John 
Blaxland,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  independence  in  the  Legislative 
Council;  but,  Mr.  Blaxland  dying,  it  was  presented,  with  a  suitable  ad- 
dress, to  his  sons,  January  9,  1846. 

_  The  alphabetic  arrangement  of  this  so-called  Dictionary  some- 
times has  a  strange  effect.  Thus  the  account  of  the  arrival  in 
Australia  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  is  separated  only  by 
"  Lunatic  Asylums  "  from  "  Lunatics  in  Australia."  Sometimes 
we  might  object  to  the  title  of  an  article.  Thus,  under  the  head- 
ing "  Horses,  Endurance  of,"  we  are  told  how  "  a  gentleman " 
named  Mossman,  of  Sydney,  undertook  for  a  wager  to  ride  his 
horse  140  miles,  over  rough  country,  in  24  hours.  The  journey 
was  performed  in  20  hours,  but  the  horse  died  afterwards.  Mr. 
Heaton  would  surely  have  done  better  had  he  in  this  case  taken 
some  such  heading  as  the  following : — Mossman,  of  Sydney,  an 
Inhuman  Monster ;  or,  Cruelty,  Shocking  Instance  of ;  or,  Sydney, 
Brutal  Citizen  of.    As  it  at  present  stands  embodied  iu  this 
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lasting  form,  Mr.  Mossman  figures  almost  as  a  hero.  It  is  twenty- 
six  years  since  he  thus  murdered  his  horse,  but  possibly  he  may 
still  be  living.  He  will  in  that  case  read  with  great  complacency 
this  record  of  the  feat  of  his  earlier  days  thus  handed  down  to  ail 
time  at  the  expense  and  by  tho  authority  of  a  too  partial  Govern- 
ment. 

Ilappilv  there  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  another  side  to  Mr. 
Heaton's  labours.  He  certainly  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
into  comparatively  small  compass  a  great  mass  of  interesting  in- 
formation. The  first  part  of  his  work  is  given  to  brief  accounts 
of  Men  of  the  Time.  These,  we  imagine,  will  be  read  with  far 
greater  pleasure  in  Australia  than  in  England.  Such  a  biographical 
memoir  as  the  following,  for  instance,  though  doubtless  interesting 
to  the  hotel-keeper  whose  life  is  thus  given,  and  perhaps  even  to  the 
town  of  Sydney  in  general,  scarcely  attracts  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, live  north  of  the  line: — 

Harwood,  Henry  Richard,  born  in  London  October  19, 1830,  was  brought 
up  to  his  father's  business  of  builder  and  contractor.  He  arrived  in  Mel- 
bourne in  1852,  and  followed  his  calling  ;  but  having  a  passion  for  the 
stage  in  1855  made  his  fust  appearance  in  Sydney,  and  was  afterwards  a 
successful  actor  in  comedy.  In  3867  he  became  manager  of  tlie  Theatre 
Royal,  Melbourne.  He  retired  from  this  post  in  1S77  for  a  more  lucrative 
business  in  Sydney,  as  host  of  the  Oxford  Hotel. 

We  are  surprised,  when  the  account  of  such  a  man  is  given,  to 
find  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  who  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  South  Australia,  passed  over  in  silence.  In  the 
descriptiou  of  Norfolk  Island,  moreover,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
beneficent  labours  of  Captain  Maconochie.  It  is  to  the  second 
part  of  the  volume  that  the  English  reader  will  soon  turn.  There 
in  many  a  page  he  will  find  reason  for  a  just  feeling  of  pride  as  he 
traces  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  by  these 
colonies  of  ours.  What  could  be  more  unpromising  than  the  first 
settlement  of  New  South  Wales  ?  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  almost  unknown  land  was  colonized  by  a  fleet  carrying  10 
civil  olficers,  267  marines,  including  their  wives  and  children,  81 
other  free  persons,  and  696  convicts.  For  years  the  name  of 
Botany  Bay  was  scarcely  more  respectable  than  that  of  Newgate 
and  Tyburn.  Before  transportation  ceased  in  1839,  more  than 
59,000  convicts  had  been  landed  in  that  colony  alone.  The  mother- 
country  had  certainly  for  years  done  all  she  could  to  give  her  off- 
spring the  worst  imaginable  start  iu  life.  We  may  be  all  the 
more  proud  of  the  qualities  of  our  race,  which  out  of  so  un- 
promising a  beginning  has  brought  so  great  a  result.  So  late 
as  the  year  1821  there  were  nineteen  executions  in  Sydney 
after  one  criminal  sessions.  The  convicts,  however,  if  only  they 
behaved  well,  were  an  object  of  envy  to  the  soldiers  who  guarded 
them.  In  the  year  1825,  under  the  harsh  government  of  Sir 
Ralph  Darling,  two  soldiers — one  of  them"  a  well-behaved  man  who 
had  saved  money — saw  men  who  had  arrived  as  convicts  settled  on 
snug  farms,  established  in  good  shops,  or  become  even  wealthy 
merchants  and  stock-owners."  Not  unreasonably  they  thought  that 
the  way  to  happiness  lay  through  crime  and  a  gaol.  Accordingly 
they  committed  a  felony  in  the  light  of  day.  They  got  what  they 
wanted,  their  sentence  of  transportation :  but  the  Governor  dis- 
covered their  motive.  To  defeat  their  aim  he  sentenced  them  to 
work  in  chains  on  the  roads  for  the  full  term  of  their  sentence, 
after  which  they  were  to  return  to  service  iu  the  ranks.  Iron- 
spiked  collars  and  heavy  chains,  made  expressly  for  them,  were 
riveted  on  their  neck  and  legs.  These  instruments  of  torture  are, 
we  are  told,  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office  at  Sydney.  One 
man  died  in  a  few  days.  The  other  went  mad.  It  is  little  more 
than  fifty  years  since  such  things  as  these  happened  in  a  town 
where  now  there  is  a  peaceful  population  of  200,000.  Sydney 
can  boast  of  its  University,  its  Cathedral,  its  six  Parks,  its  Botanic 
Gardens,  its  hospitals,  and  its  free  library  containing  37,000 
volumes.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  colony  the  population  of  which 
amounts  to  693,000.  In  this  colony  there  are  nearly  1,700  schools, 
70  schools  of  art,  782  post-offices,  643  miles  of  railway  already 
open,  while  more  than  200  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  6,000 
miles  of  telegraph  lines.  It  has  a  merchant  fleet  of  475  sailing- 
vessels  and  228  steamers.  It  can  boast  of  about  120  newspapers. 
In  Sydney  alone  20  are  published.  The  value  of  its  exports  and 
imports  in  the  year  1S77  was  not  much  short  of  28,000,000/.  In 
1788  the  whole  of  the  herd  of  the  colony — it  consisted  of  but  five 
cows  and  two  bulls — escaped  into  the  bush  through  the  negligence 
of  a  convict,  and  were  lost.  Two  years  ago  the  horned  cattle  were 
more  than  2,700,000  in  number.  During  the  same  period  the 
horses  have  increased  from  seven  to  328,000,  while  for  every  single 
sheep  that  there  was  in  the  whole  of  Australia  ninety-one  years 
ago  there  are  more  than  2,000,000  now.  The  total  number 
amounts  to  nearly  58,000,000. 

In  New  South  Wales  more  than  23,000,000  acres  have  been  sold 
or  granted  to  settlers.  The  price  that  has  been  received  amounts 
to  nearly  20,000,000^.  It  must  be  allowed  that  at  one  time  the 
grants  of  land  were  somewhat  extravagant.  Thus  we  read,  under 
the  heading  "  Marriage,  Endowment  on,"  "  The  practice  of 
bestowing  two  square  miles  of  the  public  lands  on  each  native- 
born  young  lady  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  established  in 
the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  January  1829."  We  may 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  same  Legislature  which  has  so  liberally 
endowed  daughters  has  abolished  the  law  of  primogeniture.  In 
spite  of  the  favour  thus  extended  to  the  fair  sex,  the  females  are 
still  in  numbers  greatly  below  the  males.  In  New  South  Wales 
there  are  about  five  males  to  every  four  females.  In  Queensland 
the  disproportion  is  even  worse ;  for  there  they  are  about  three  to 
1  two.    The  death-rate  in  the  Australian  aud  Australasian  colonies 
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generally  would  seem  to  be  extraordinarily  low,  but  then  we  must 
remember  that  a  great  part  of  the  population  still  consists  of 
settlers  who  have  lately  emigrated  in  the  full  vigour  of  life.  The 
death-rate  for  Australia  is  i6-59,  while  that  for  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  Mr.  Heaton  gives,  is  22'3.  In  fact,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  death-rate  is  equally 
low.  The  population,  of  course,  is  even  now  very  widely  scattered. 
In  Victoria,  which  is  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  Australia, 
there  are  not  ten  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  there  are  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  The  rainfall  is  far  more  variable  than  even  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  least  recorded  rainfall  in  New  South  Wales  was  in 
1849,  when  less  than  twenty-two  inches  fell.  The  greatest  was 
in  i860,  when  there  was  more  than  eighty-two  inches.  In  South 
Australia,  where  there  is  a  much  drier  climate,  there  is  not  room 
for  the  same  difference.  There  the  greatest  rainfall  only  amounted 
to  thirty-one  inches,  while  the  least  was  as  small  as  thirteen 
inches.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  year  which  was  the  driest  in 
New  South  Wales  was  the  wettest  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
"Victoria. 

Among  the  minor  matters  which  have  caught  our  eye  as  we 
turned  over  the  pages  of  this  volume,  we  are  glad  to  notice 
so  general  an  absence  of  those  pretentious  and  ill- compounded 
names  which  excite  our  laughter  as  we  examine  a  map  of 
the  United  States.  In  Australia  and  Australasia  there  are  no 
Athens,  Troys,  nor  places  ending  in  "  polis  "  or  "  ville."  To  a  great 
extent  the  native  name  has  been  retained.  New  Zealand  has,  to 
be  sure,  its  Mount  Ida  Chronicle;  but  this  is  an  exception.  Among 
the  newspapers  we  find  the  Wagga  Wagga  Express,  the  Waranga 
Chronicle,  the  UUadula  and  Milton  Times,  the  Lake  Wdkatiw 
Mail,  and  the  Indngahua  Herald.  There  is  the  Southern  Cross, 
the  Border  Post,  the  Border  Watch,  and  the  Riverine  Grazier. 
South  Australia  has  two  German  newspapers,  the  Si'ul-Australisehe 
Zeitung  and  the  Deutsche  Zeitung.  The  religious  sects  have,  of 
course,  their  organs.  Thus  we  find  among  others  the  Catholic: 
Times,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Protestant  Standard,  the  Church  of 
England  Messenger,  the  Australian  Israelite,  the  Orangeman,  and 
the  Wesleyun  Chronicle.  Melbourne  can  boast  also  of  its  Collegian. 
In  the  whole  of  Australia  and  Australasia  there  are  published  not 
very  far  short  of  four  hundred  journals  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Even  Honolulu  has  its  Times  and  its  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Had  we  space  at  our  command,  we  should  have  liked  to  touch 
on  many  other  matters  which  are  of  no  small  interest  to  us  who 
have  remained  behind  in  the  steady-going  old  country.  Those  of 
our  readers,  however,  who  take  an  interest — and  what  Englishman 
does  not? — in  the  rapid  and  vast  progress  of  our  great  settlements 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  will  find  much  to  interest  them,  in 
spite  of  its  many  faults,  in  this  Australian  Dictionary  of  Dates. 


LOFTIE'S  RIDE  IX  EtiYPT.* 

MR.  LOETIE  has  established  a  claim  to  our  gratitude  ;  he  has 
spent  several  winters  in  Egypt,  has  seen  much  of  the  country, 
aud  made  a  study  of  its  monuments,  and  yet  he  has  neither  em- 
bodied bis  experiences  in  a  Nile  novel,  nor  published  a  diary  of 
life  in  a  Dahabeeah.  He  has  not  even  promulgated  a  new  theory 
of  the  Exodus,  or  discovered  a  mystical  meaning  in  the  Great 
Pyramid.  With  two  companions  he  rode  on  donkey-back  from 
Sioot  to  Luxor,  and  the  present  work  contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  journey.  We  do  not  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the 
expedition  until  half-way  through  the  book,  the  earlier  part  of 
which  describes  the  voyage  from  England,  first  impressions  of  the 
East,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  fellaheen,  while  there  are 
two  or  three  interesting  chapters  on  Egyptian  art,  and  one  on 
education.  The  description  of  life  onboard  a  mail  steamer  is  blight 
and  amusing,  and  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  get  from  Messina  to 
Naples  in  an  Italian  vessel  are  calculated  to  reassure  any  anxious 
Briton  who  may  have  been  .alarmed  by  the  late  additions  to  King 
Humberts  navy.  Apparently  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  Italian 
seamanship,  except  in  a  dead  calm.  Arriving  in  Egypt,  we  have 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  scenery  of  the  Belta,  and  the  life  of  its 
inhabitants,  together  with  some  remarks,  not  very  complimen- 
tary, on  their  rulers.  Particularly  happy  is  the  comparison  of 
Ismail  and  Sadyk  to  "  two  polypes,  of  which  one  reads  that  they 
found  a  worm,  and  commencing  at  either  end,  swallowed  and 
swallowed  until  they  met ;  then  the  larger  polype  swallowed  the 
smaller." 

The  ride  wbich  gives  its  title  to  the  book  was  undertaken  by 
three  friends  who  represented  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  we 
are  not  directly  told  which  is  the  author,  but  perhaps  the  following 
sentence  may  gives  a  hint  as  to  his  nationality: — "Certainly  the 
adult  Arabs,  those  at  least  who  survive  infancy,  are  very  tine-look- 
ing men."  The  impetuous  nature  of  the  "  Collector,"  and  the  de- 
termined cheerfulness  of  the  Scot,  are  very  well  described  ;  but 
Mr.  Lottie's  supreme  effort  at  analysis  of  character  is  reserved  for 
the  donkeys  ;  the  account  of  "  William  Rufus,"  the  red  animal  on 
which  the  antiquary  rode,  is  specially  amusing: — ■ 

He  was  argumentative,  and  brayed  at  the  slightest  provocation,  especially 
if  lie  heard  the  sound  of  another  bray,  be  it  ever  so  distant;  or,  above  all, 

*  A  Ride  in  Egypt  from  Sioot  to  I. uxor  in  1S79;  with  -Vote  on  the  Pre- 
sent Stale  find  Ancient  Hbttory  of  the  Xi/c  Valley,  and  Some  Account  of 
tin-  Various  Wai-s  of  Making  tin-  Voyage  Out  and  tJome.  By  W.  J.  Loftie. 
London;  Mftcmillaif  &  Co.  1N79. 


if  a  young  donkey  foal  gambolled  across  the  path.  At  the  sight  of  youth 
William  was  ever  most  deeply  moved  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  would 
superadd  a  second  bray  to  the  tail  of  the  first,  and  spin  out  his  '  third  and 
lastly  '  with  an  indefinite  series  of  deep-drawn  sighs.  He  was,  moreover, 
very  combative,  and  when  there  was  any  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of 
the  tent-pole,  we  recognized  the  presence  of  William  among  the  pegs.  .  .  . 
He  had  also  another  bad  feature  in  his  total  want  of  moral  principles,  and 
would  help  himself  to  his  neighbour's  birseen,  or  tread  down  the  poor  man's 
growing  corn,  or  endeavour  to  plunge  his  nose  into  the  soup-tureen,  or  to 
steal  a  carrot,  without  any  sign  of  compunction. 

There  was,  it  seems,  one  very  redeeming  feature  in  his  character  ; 
when  his  rider  was  holding  forth  at  some  length  on  questions  of 
transliteration  or  archa3ology,  he  "  took  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  mind  incidental  to  such  studies,  and  carried  the  lecturer  far 
ahead  of  his  audience."  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  chapter  in  this 
part  of  the  book  is  the  one  which  describes  the  journey  to  Soohag. 
The  travellers  were  benighted  on  the  road,  but  still  struggled  on, 
looking  forward  to  a  certain  Greek  cafe  wbich  was  said  to  exist  in 
the  town  ;  the  prospect  of  rest  and  refreshment  in  this  cafe  con- 
soled them  for  all  the  mischances  of  the  night,  bruised  bones,  stray- 
ing donkeys,  and  deceiving  guides ;  for  the  awful  climax  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Loftie.  The  elaborate  process  of  bargaining 
for  "  auticas  " — or  "  anteekas,"  as  Mr.  Loftie  prefers  to  spell  the 
word — is  well  described ;  so,  too,  is  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
the  inevitable  local  governor,  in  shabby  European  costume  and 
shepherd's  plaid  shawl,  tried  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  negotia- 
tions. A  startling  incident  occurred  while  the  party  were 
encamped  at  Luxor,  which  we  give  in  Mr.  Loftie's  words : — 

While  we  were  sitting  at  table,  the  door  open  for  coolness,  though  the 
night  was  intensely  dark,  one  of  us  saw  what  appeared  to  be  two  bull's 
eyes  turned  on  him  from  without.  Immediately  the  tent  shook,  the  tent- 
pole  seemed  to  hop  up  and  down  on  the  ground,  and  the  earth  'beneath  us 
quaked  as  if  a  volcano  was  about  to  open  in  Said's  palm  garden.  "  Gamoos  ! 
gamoos  ! "  shouted  Hassan  from  tiie  exterior,  and  immediately  the  mystery 
was  solved.  A  buffalo  had  been  attracted  by  the  light  to  look  in  at  out- 
door. The  sight  of  three  men  with  knives  in  their  hands,  gnashing  their 
teeth,  was  too  much  fur  his  nerves,  and,  forgetting  the  tent  ropes,  he 
scampered  otf. 

The  mention  of  Egyptian  art  will  suggest  to  the  minds  of  most 
people  a  caricature  of  a  human  being,  placed  in  a  constrained  position 
in  front  of  a  music-stand  ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  some  mysterious 
weapon,  while  the  left  arm,  twisted  round  behind  him  in  defiance  of 
anatomy,  supports  a  weight  which  no  man  in  these  degenerate 
days  could  lilt  from  the  ground.  Such  figures  as  these  belong  to 
a  comparatively  late  period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  differ  as 
widely  as  possible  from'  the  specimens  of  the  early  empire 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Boolak.  It  is 
to  the  art  and  history  of  this  earlier  period  that  Mr.  Loftie 
pays  most  attention  ;  from  the  absence  of  warlike  sceues  and 
emblems  in  the  wall-paintings  and  hieroglyphic  signs  of  those 
times,  he  argues  that  there  was  probably  a  long  period  of  peace, 
during  which  industry  and  art  developed  themselves  undisturbed. 
The  conjecture  seems  plausible  enough  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  certain 
that  there  i3  a  grace  and  freedom  in  the  sculptures  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  dynasty  which  oilers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  con- 
ventional style  adopted  at  a  later  and  possibly  more  troubled 
period.  "In  short,  the  lurther  back  you  go,  the  better  the  style." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  specimens  of  the  early  art  at 
the  British  Museum  will  prevent  the  reader  from  judging  for  him- 
self in  the  matter  ;  but  Mr.  Loftie  supplies  the  deficiency  as  far 
as  possible  by  illustrations  of  some  of  the  best  examples  at  Boolak, 
the  statues  of  Ra-hotep  and  Nefert,  and  the  fresco  of  the  pasturing, 
geese.  Mr.  Loftie  makes  no  attempt  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
of  the  chronology  of  the  early  empire  ;  in  fact,  he  tells  us  that  all 
chronology  is  mere  guesswork  before  the  twellth  dynasty;  but  he 
is  content  to  follow  M.  Mariette  in  provisionally  accepting  the 
authority  of  Manetho.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Pyramids  and  the 
Sphinx,  we  iiud  an  ingenious  and  apparently  new  explanation  of 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  hieroglyphs  on  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops  give  the  sum  expended  in  supplying  the  workmen  with 
onions  aud  garlic.  It  is  here  suggested,  that  the  King's  titles  as 
lord  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  were  engraved  with  the  lotus  and 
papyrus,  which  Herodotus  may  have  mistaken  for  humbler 
vegetables. 

There  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which  English 
tourists  generally  see  the  Pyramids,  and  some  ridicule  of  the 
"  Time-passage  theory  ";  perhaps  this  was  scarcely  necessary,  for 
most  people  are  by  this  time  agreed  in  classing  such  theories 
with  the  dreams  of  the  spelling  reformers,  and  of  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  a  book  on  the  mysterious  etticacy  of  the  number  3. 
Mr.  Loftie,  we  observe,  has  some  reforms  to  make  in  the  spelling 
of  Egyptian  names.  He  rebels  against  the  French  system 
which  "has  been  generally  adopted,  and  substitutes  English  forms. 
If  every  nation  is  to  adopt  a  method  of  its  own  in  this  matter,  the 
result  will  be  some  approximation  to  uniformity  iu  pronouncing 
the  names,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  an  advantage ;  hut  surely 
uniformity  in  spelling  is  still  more  desirable  in  a  subject  on  which 
intercourse  between  different  nations  goes  on  chietly  in  writing. 
To  find  the  name  of  the  king  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid  written 
Khufu,  Choufou,  or  Shoofoo,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the 
writer,  is  an  additional  ditiiculty  in  the  way  of  students.  No- 
doubt  the  various  authorities  fully  recognize  this  dilliculty  ;  and 
now,  while  the  study  of  Egyptology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  is  the 
time  to  remove  it,  either  by  mutual  concessions  or  by  definitively 
adopting  one  system.  Mr.  Loftie  is  apparently  indifferent  as  to 
the  spelling  of  "modern  words,  for  we  hud  the  name  Gizeh  written 
in  three  different  ways  in  various  parts  of  the  book. 

To  many  readers"  those  parts  of  the  book  \n  ill  prove  most 
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interesting  which  deal  with  the  condition  of  the  fellaheen  and  of 
the  subject  race  generally.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  Mr. 
Loftie  is  peculiarly  qualilied  to  speak.  Travelling,  as  he  and  his 
companions  did,  by  land,  he  could  judge  of  the  real  state  of  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  lie  away  from  the  river,  and  therefore 
are  not  seen  by  the  ordinary  tourist  on  board  a  steamer  or  daha- 
beeah  ;  while  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  country  would  guard 
him  against  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  distress,  such  as  might  bo 
formed  by  strangers  judging  from  the  number  of  beggars.  "  Tears/' 
says  Job  Trotter,  "  are  not  the  only  proofs  of  distress,  nor  the  best 
ones;  but  these  things."'  pointing  to  his  shrunken  limbs,  "  are  not 
so  easily  counterfeited.''  The  party  had  practical  proof  enough  of 
the  melancholy  results  of  the  famine.  Thanks  to  the  action  of 
English  visitors  to  Egypt  last  winter,  whose  letters  to  various 
journals  Mr.  Loftio  gives  in  an  appendix,  the  reality  of  the 
distress  which  existed  has  been  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
press  and  the  public  in  this  country ;  but  there  is  still  too 
much  disposition  to  regard  it  as  an  unfortunate  occurrence, 
brought  about  by  natural  causes,  against  which  no  foresight 
could  have  provided.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Loftio  and  others 
whose  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  language,  and  the  people 
entitles  them  to  speak  with  authority,  shows  conclusively  that 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  proved  fact  that  the 
famine  was  created  by  over-taxation,  and  aggravated  by  the 
culpable  neglect  of  the  Khedive's  Government,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  warnings,  took  no  steps  to  relieve  the  distress  until  it  was  too 
late.  We  must  hope  for  a  better  rule  under  the  new  order  of 
things ;  but  we  must  also  remember,  as  Mr.  Loftie  says  in  the  pre- 
face, "  that  Tewtik  is  a  Turk,  and  his  father's  son."  Another 
remark  in  the  preface  may  perhaps  cause  wonder  in  some  minds : — 
"  An  Anglo-French  alliance,  where  an  unselfish  and  benevolent 
policy  towards  an  oppressed  people  is  what  most  of  us  desire  to  see, 
must  end  in  failure."  The  explanation  of  this  statement  may  be 
found  in  one  or  two  passages  in  the  body  of  the  book,  referring  to 
the  unscrupulous  way  in  which  some  French  officials  treat  the 
natives.  It  may  appear  ungenerous  and  illogical  to  argue  from  a  few 
individuals  to  the  whole  nation ;  but  it  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Arabs,  at  any  rate,  reason ;  aud  it  is  impossible  to  talk  to  the 
Bedaween  at  the  Pyramids  without  hearing  instances  of  cruelty 
and  injustice.  With  these  exceptions  Mr.  Loftie  generally  avoids 
political  questions,  and  confines  himself  to  recording  what  he  saw 
and  heard.  Many  people  who  have  never  been  in  Egypt  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Arabs  are  scarcely  deserving  of  our  sympathy,  far 
less  of  our  active  intervention,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a 
worthless  race,  incapable  of  improvement.  This  argument  cannot 
be  better  answered  than  by  quoting  what  Mr.  Loftie  has  to  say  on 
the  subject : — 

It  cannot  be  from  any  inherent  defect  in  the  mental  constitution  of  the 
people  of  Egypt  that  they  are  unable  to  amass  wealth,  or  to  excel  in  manual 
industry,  or  to  improve  in  their  system  of  agriculture.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  their  forefathers  raised 
beautiful  houses,  adorned  with  cunningty  carved  woodwork,  carpeted  with 
needlework  in  divers  colours,  and  built  with  an  idea  of  permanence  so 
■wanting  in  all  the  Egyptian  houses  of  to-day.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  not 
long  ago,  even  under  such  rulers  as  the  Mamelukes,  there  was  a  public 
spirit,  an  enterprise,  an  independence,  now  wholly  gone. 

The  numerous  illustrations  of  scenery,  architecture,  and  figures 
are  executed  in  an  unambitious  style,  but  convey  as  good  an  idea 
of  the  "  paradise  of  pure  colour  "  as  can  be  given  in  mere  black 
and  white.  The  most  important  have  already  been  referred  to  ;  of 
the  remainder  perhaps  the  best  are  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan, 
the  Sphinx,  and  the  view  of  Dashoor  ;  while  the  headings  of  some 
of  the  chapters  give,  by  means  of  a  very  few  lines,  representations 
of  Nile  scenery  which  will  serve  at  least  to  remind  and  to  suggest. 
A  full  table  of  contents  and  a  <rood  index  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  readers  of  this  eminently  readable  volume. 


THE  HUNDRED  GREATEST  MEN".* 

riMIF  most  obvious  reflection  that  will  occur  to  a  peson  casually 
J-  taking  up  a  work  bearing  the  title  of  The  Hundred  Greutest 
Men  <>/  History  will  probably  be  "  "Who  is  to  decide  as  to  what 
persons  are  or  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  list  ?  "  This 
has  been  foreseen  by  the  undertakers  of  the  publication  before  us. 
"  Upon  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,"'  they  say  in  their  prospectus  of 
the  work,  all  are  agreed,  and  this  is  true  to  the  extent  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  names;  beyond  this,  division  begins.  The  method 
hit  upon  has  been  this — to  visit  in  person  the  chief  living  scholars 
and  men  of  letters  in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  America, 
and  to  obtain  from  each  his  views,  to  combine  the  results  received, 
and  thus  obtain  a  majority."  It  would  of  course  have  been  impos- 
sible to  find  a  list  which  would  content  everybody,  and  probably 
the  plan  adopted  is  as  good  a  one  as  could  have  been  found.  The 
first  volume,  under  the  general  heading  of  "  Poetry,"  includes 
poet",  dramatists,  and  novelists,  and  the  list  of  names  that  it  con- 
tains is  as  follows: — Homer,  Pindar,  yEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Lucretius",  Virgil,  Dante, 
Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Moliere,  Goethe,  Scott. 
To  this  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  "  General  Introduction  to  the 
Work"  by  Mi-.  Emerson,  and  a  special  introduction  to  the  par- 
ticular volume  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.    Mr.  Emerson's  introduc- 

*  Portraits  of  the  One  Hunt/rid  Greatest  Men  of  History  reproduced  from 
Fine  and  Rare  Steel  Engravings.  Vol.  I.  Poetry.  Vol.  li.  Art.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


tion  is  characteristic  and  curious.  "  The  Spanish  historians 
tell  us,"  he  writes,  "that  it  was  not  any  of  the  wild  and 
unknown  animals  or  fruits,  or  even  the  silver  and  gold  of  the 
new  world,  but  the  wild  man,  that  concentrated  the  curiosity 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus."  How  proud  "the  wild 
man"  would  have  felt  could  he  have  foreseen  that  he  would 
become  the  text  of  such  swelling  alliteration !  "  And  we  all 
of  us  remember,''  Mr.  Emerson  goes  on — meaning,  presumably, 
that  he  remembers,  and  that  therefore  every  one  else  ought  to  re- 
member— "  in  the  charming  account  of  the  prince  of  the  Pelew 
islands,  brought  in  the  last  century  into  England,  that  what  most 
of  all  the  splendid  shows  of  London  fastened  his  eye  with  mystery 
of  joy  was  the  mirror  in  which  he  saw  himself."  It  is  not  at  first 
obvious  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  One  Hundred  Greatest  Men  of 
History.  Nov  does  the  rest  of  the  opening  paragraph  make  the  con- 
nexion much  more  evident : — ■ 

In  like  manner  it  is  not  the  monster,  it  is  not  the  remote  and  unknown, 
which  can  ever  powerfully  work  on  the  human  mind  ;  the  way  to  touch  all 
the  springs  of  wonder  in  us  is  to  put  before  our  eyes  as  thought  that  which 
we  arc  feeling  and  doing.  The  things  that  we  do  we  think  not.  What  I  am  I 
cannot  describe,  an)-  more  than  I  can  see  my  eyes.  The  moment  another 
describes  to  me  that  man  I  am — pictures  to  me  in  words  that  which  I  was 
feeling  and  doing — 1  am  struck  with  surprise.  I  am  sensible  of  a  keen 
delight.  I  be,  (sic)  and  I  see  my  being  at  the  same  time.  The  soul 
glancing  from  itself  to  the  picture  with  lively  pleasure.  Heboid  what  was 
in  me,  out  of  me  !  Behold  the  subjective  now  objective.  Behold  the 
spirit  embodied. 

Among  other  wondrous  things  collected  in  two  folio  pages  and  a 
half  of  large  print  Mr.  Emerson  informs  us  further  that  "  every  idea 
from  the  moment  of  its  emergence  begins  to  gather  material  forces 
— after  a  little  while  makes  itself  known.  It  works  first  on  thoughts, 
then  on  things ;  makes  feet,  and  afterwards  shoes ;  first  hand3, 
then  gloves ;  makes  men,  and  so  the  age  and  its  material  soon 
after.  The  history  of  the  world  is  nothing  but  a  procession  of 
clothed  ideas."  Later  on  we  learn  that  "the  Universal  Man  is  now 
coming  to  be  a  real  being  in  the  individual  mind,  as  once  the 
Devil  was,"  and  the  writer  brings  his  bewildering  verbiage  to  an 
end  by  saying  : — 

To  our  insight  old  sages  live  again.  The  old  revolutions  find  correspond- 
ence in  the  experiences  of  the  mind.  AVonderl'ul  spiritual  natures  like 
princedoms  and  potentates  stand  bending  around  us.  Each  one  of  the 
century  represents  a  department  of  life  and  thought. 

It  is  not  unpleasiug  to  turn  from  the  affected  garrulity  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  "  General  Introduction  "  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.,"  which  opens  with  a  kind  of  glorifica- 
tion of  the  "  patter "  delivered  by  a  showman  exhibiting  a 
panorama : — 

The  men  who  are  the  flower  and  glory  of  our  race  are  to  pass  here  before 
us,  the  highest  manifestations,  whether  on  this  line  or  on  that,  of  the  force 
which  stirs  in  every  one  of  us — the  chief  poets,  artists,  religious  founders, 
philosophers,  historians,  scholars,  orators,  warriors,  statesmen,  voyagers, 
leaders  in  mechanical  invention  and  industry  who  have  appeared  amongst 
mankind.  And  the  poets  are  to  pass  first.  Why?  Because  of  the  various 
modes  of  manifestation  through  which  the  human  spirit  pours  its  force, 
theirs  is  the  most  adequate  and  happy. 

On  this  theme  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  discourses  smoothly  and  in- 
telligibly, wherein  he  has  the  advantage  of  Mi-.  Emerson,  and  ends 
an  essay  which'  is  not  without  eloquence  by  saying  that  "the 
future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because  in  conscious  poetry,  where  it 
is  worthy  of  its  high  destinies,  our  race,  as  time  goes  on,  will  find 
an  ever  surer  and  surer  stay." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Emerson's  assertion  that  "  to 
our  insight  old  sages  live  again "  is  not  better  borne  out  by 
the  letter-press  of  the  handsome  volumes  which  are  prefaced 
by  his  "  General  Introduction."  With  the  portraits  there  i3 
no  fault  to  find.  The  biographies,  we  learn  from  the  prospectus, 
are  translated  from  the  Bioyraphie  Universelle.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  a  simple  manner  of  providing  the  necessary  accompani- 
ments to  the  portraits ;  but  it  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  old 
proverb  about  spoiling  a  ship.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
book  will  be  valued  for  the  portraits  alone,  and  that,  in  days  when 
primers  aud  handbooks  are  published  on  every  conceivable  subject, 
everybody  ought  to  know  something  about  the  greatest  men  of 
history  without  reference  to  the  Biogrcvphie  Universelle.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that,  to  take  two  instances,  it  is  well  to  repro- 
duce such  a  statement  as  this  about  Rabelais—"  Yet  he  is  incom- 
prehensible, his  book  an  enigma  " — or  to  translate  a  life  of  Cervantes 
which  makes  no  sort  of  mention  of  any  of  his  works  except  the 
Don  Quixote.  Again,  turning  from  Cervantes  to  Shakspeare,  wo 
are  informed  with  an  air  of  pleasing  certainty  that  Shakspeare's 
"  favourite  books  were  Plutarch  and  Montaigne ;  his  hero  was 
Julius  Cajsar ;  his  aversion  was  the  Puritan  spirit;  his  greatest 
creation  was  Hamlet."  The  two  portraits  given  of  Shakspeare 
are  the  Chandos  aud  the  Jansen,  and  between  the  former  of 
these  and  the  admirably  executed  portrait  of  Cervantes  the  curious 
may  find,  if  they  will,  something  of  the  resemblance  which  exists 
to  a  more  obvious  degree  between  certain  passages  of  the  two 
men's  work.  The  portrait  of  Moliere  seems  to  err,  as,  according 
to  the  be3t  authorities,  most  portraits  of  Moliere  do  err,  on  the 
side  of  flattery;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  special  harm  in  having 
the  presentments  of  great  men  idealized  after  their  death. 

The  second  volume  of  The  Hundred  Greatest  Men,  under  tho 
heading  of  "  Art,"  includes  sculptors,  painters,  and  musicians,  and 
is  prefaced  witli  an  introduction  by  M.  Taine,  accompanied  by  a 
translation  which,  for  the  most  part  good,  is  oddly  disfigured 
by  such  phrases  as  "The  ideal  young  man  whom  the  whola 
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of  Greek  culture  had  conspired  to  produce,"  and  "  They  only 
do  but  produce  sketches"  (ne  produisent  que  des  elmuches).  M. 
Taine  begins  his  discourse  with  a  somewhat  startling  axiom : — "  Si 
Ton  veut  comprendre  une  ceuvre  d'art  il  faut  y  croire.  Eu  presence 
d'une  figure  peinte  ou  sculptee,  vous  devez  oublier  qu'elle  est 
peinte  ou  sculptee,  imaginer  qu'elle  est  vivante."  This  leads  easily 
to  the  not  very  new  paradox  that,  to  a  lover  of  art  in  a  happy 
moment,  the  other  occupants  of  a  picture  or  sculpture  gallery 
•"  sont  des  figures  manquees,  des  ebauches  mal  venues,  il  n'y  a  de 
reel  que  les  formes  dessinees  ou  modelees  par  les  maitres."  If  we 
imagine  every  occupant  of  such  a  gallery  to  be  a  lover  of  art  in  a 
happy  moment,  thinking  every  other  living  creature  in  the  place 
an  "  ebauche  mal  venue,"  we  shall  have  a  charming  picture  of  the 
elevating  and  humanizing  effect  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  a  pity  that 
M.  Taine  should  have  clothed  his  meaning  in  a  form  which  seems 
to  offer  direct  encouragement  to  the  vicious  charlatanism  of  the 
"  intense "  people  whose  delight  it  is  to  reflect  that  they  have 
private  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  which  are  too  high  and  curious 
for  the  taste  of  ordinary  mortals.  M.  Taine  goes  on  to  say 
that  to  appreciate  a  picture  or  statue  you  are  to  imagine 
it  to  be  a  living  thing,  to  lose  yourself  with  it  in  the  past,  to 
imagine  its  character,  its  postures,  its  words,  to  praise  it  for 
this,  blame  it  for  that,  to  speak  to  it  and  imagine  that  it  answers 
you.  When  this  has  been  done  often  enough  with  various  works 
of  art,  the  haunter  of  galleries  may  feel  that  "  he  knows  them  as 
we  know  a  foreigner  whose  society  we  have  long  frequented,"  and, 
suddenly  dropping  his  belief  that  the  works  of  art  are  alive,  may 
begin  to  reflect  upon  the  methods  and  objects  of  art.  From  M. 
Taine's  brief  remarks  on  these  we  may  quote  one  passage  : — 

Great  artists  have  everywhere  been  the  heralds  and  the  interpreters  of 
their  people  ;  Phidias  in  Greece,  Rubens  in  Flanders,  Titian  and  Veronese 
at  Venice,  Murillo  and  Velasquez  in  Spain.  They  are  naturalists,  histo- 
rians, and  philosophers  by  instinct  and  intuition  ;  they  re-think  the  idea 
that  constitutes  their  nation  and  their  age  ;  they  take  the  mould  in  which 
Nature  has  cast  their  contemporaries,  and  which,  tilled  with  refractory  stuff, 
has  hitherto  turned  out  only  coarse  or  cracked  forms.  They  empty  it,  pour 
in  their  own  metal,  one  of  a  more  supple  kind  ;  they  heat  their  furnace, 
and  the  statue,  which  under  their  hand  comes  out  of  the  clay,  reproduces 
for  the  first  time  the  true  form  of  the  mould  which  the  preceding  cast, 
encrusted  with  cinders  and  fissuted  with  cracks,  failed  to  represent. 
What  we  have  said  as  to  the  letterpress  and  portraits  in  the 
volume  headed  "Poetry"  applies  equally  to  that  headed  "Art."  We 
caunot,  however,  but  think  that  the  exclusion  of  Acting  and  Archi- 
tecture from  a  volume  which  professes  to  give  us  portraits  of  the 
greatest  Artists  of  the  world  is  a  gross  flaw. 


THE  GLOBE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 

OF  making  of  cyclopaedias  there  is  assuredly  in  our  day  no  end, 
and  the  study  of  them  which  is  in  consequence  forced  upon 
the  reviewer  is  too  often  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  That  literary 
matter  in  this  compressed  and  systematic  form  has  a  value  and  an 
interest  for  large  sections  of  the  reading  public  would  seem  to  be 
attested  by  the  very  fact  of  the  supply  being  so  copiously  and  so 
uninterruptedly  kept  up,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  publishing  firms  of 
good  position  and  business  reputation  would  go  on  forcing  piles  of 
well-got-up  and  elaborately  written  volumes  on  an  unappreciative 
public.  W'e  trust  that  the  enterprise  of  our  publishers  may  meet 
with  a  due  response,  even  if  we  fail  to  recognize  in  every  fresh 
instance  the  need  which  prompted  so  laborious  and  costly  a  venture. 
There  is,  we  may  presume,  in  every  such  case  a  speciality  of  aim 
and  character  set  before  the  minds  of  the  projectors  and  their  staff 
of  literary  coadjutors,  so  that  each  new  cyclopaedia  may  come 
forth  as  supplementing  rather  than  rivalling  the  work  of  its  pre- 
decessors. We  have  cyclopaedias  of  special  sciences,  of  architec- 
ture, of  engineering,  of  biblical  literature,  of  archaeology,  and  most 
recently  of  music.  That  each  of  these  branches  of  knowledge 
should  have  its  own  organ  of  research  and  exposition  is  intel- 
ligible enough.  And  we  can  also  understand  the  use  of  repertories 
of  inlormation  and  stores  of  facts  for  reference,  such  as  make  up 
the  ideal  cyclopaedia,  sweeping  into  one  wide  net  the  shoals  of 
separate  details  diffused  through  each  and  all. 

It  is  especially  to  our  Northern  publishers  that  the  public  seem 
to  be  indebted  for  this  kind  of  enterprise.  It  is  from  an  Edinburgh 
house  that  we  receive  the  latest  example  of  the  class,  the  Globe  En- 
cyclopedia, edited  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ross,  Senior  Master  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  The 
sixth  and  final  volume  has  but  lately  reached  us.  The  issue  of 
this  work  has  been  spread  over  about  four  years  and  a  half, 
faithfully  fulfilling  the  contract  made  at  the  outset  with  the  sub- 
scribers and  the  public.  From  the  list  of  contributors  prefixed 
we  learn  that  the  Globe  Encyclopedia  is  well  nigh  exclusively  the 
product  of  Scottish  pens ;  and  among  the  threescore  names  or  so 
which  it  comprises  are  to  be  seen  many  of  those  best  known  in 
the  various  departments  of  science  and  learning.  The  double 
columns  of  these  handsome  quartos  are  pleasing  in  aspect,  clear 
in  point  of  type,  and  indicative  of  careful  method  and  studious 
compression  of  matter.  In  estimating  its  literary  merits  we  must, 
of  course,  set  aside  any  idea  of  weighing  a  compilation  of  this 
minor  bulk  and  scope  in  the  same  scales  with  the  mighty  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,  or  even  with  the  nine-and-twenty  quarto 
volumes  of  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  (1833-46),  which  for  its  fulness 

*  The  Globe  Encyclapatlia  of  Unirersul  Information.  Edited  by  John  M. 
Ross,  LL.D.,  Senior  Master  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  VI.  SUE-ZYM.  Edinburgh :  Thomas  C. 
Jack.    1879.  , 


and  accuracy  owed  so  much  to  the  untiring  and  scholarly  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Mr.  George  Long.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
may  well  claim  comparison  with  lesser  yet  well-known  and  ap- 
proved works  of  the  sort,  such  as  the  National  Encyclopedia  of 
Universal  Knowledge,  in  nine  volumes,  of  which  the  last  or  supple- 
mentary volume  was  put  forth  in  the  year  1859;  the  Popular  Ency- 
clopedia, or  Conveisations-Lexicon  ;  the  useful  and  well-condensed 
information  of  Charles  Knight's  popular  series,  or  its  valuable 
and  widely  appreciated  rival,  the  work  of  the  brothers  Chambers. 
With  so  many  repertories  of  general  knowledge  already  extant, 
and  in  possession  at  once  of  the  literary  market  and  the  confidence 
of  the  reading  public,  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  What  room 
is  there  for  a  new  work  of  the  same  class,  and  what  special 
claims  does  it  put  forth  to  a  place  upon  the  library  shelf?  It 
is  a  question  that  admits  of  an  obvious  answer.  In  the 
score  of  years,  or  thereabouts,  which  intervene  between  most 
of  the  works  we  have  enumerated  and  the  one  now  be- 
fore us,  advances  perhaps  without  parallel  in  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  important  departments.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Darwin 
have  wrought  little  less  than  a  revolution  in  biology.  In  solar 
physics  and  the  primary  laws  of  light  and  heat,  what  may 
almost  be  called  a  new  world  of  research  has  been  opened  up,  so 
vast  and  unforeseen  have  been  the  fruits  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment with  the  aid  of  recent  instruments  and  appliances. 
Many  a  stride  has  been  made  in  chemistry.  New  bodies  have 
beeu  added  to  the  catalogue  of  elementary  substances.  In  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  the  most  stubborn  of  volatile  elements  have  yielded 
to  the  combined  potency  of  pressure  and  cold  to  form  first  a  fluid, 
and  finally  a  solid  residuum.  Other  triumphs  have  marked  the 
advance  of  modern  chemistry.  In  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
science  profit  has  accrued  from  the  extraction  of  aniline  and  other 
dyes  from  vegetable  refuse.  Geography  has  pushed  its  steps  into 
previously  unexplored  recesses  both  of  Africa  and  Central  Asia. 
And  secrets  of  interest  long  buried  under  the  sandy  mounds  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  have  been  interpreted  with  growing  clear- 
ness and  fulness.  In  these  and  similar  paths  of  knowledge  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  any  writer,  or  body  of  writers,  claim- 
ing to  summarize  and  embody  the  results  of  modern  inquiry, 
should  give  proof  that  a  high  and  exact  standard  has  been  kept 
in  view,  that  the  latest  and  best  authorities  have  been  consulted, 
and  that  the  utmost  fulness  of  matter  has  been  secured  consis- 
tently with  the  limits  of  space  laid  down. 

Dipping  here  and  there  somewhat  at  random  into  the  volume 
before  us,  which  is  the  utmost  we  can  well  pretend  to  do,  we  think 
we  may  say  that  in  the  Globe  Encyclopedia  the  canons  of  efficiency 
we  have  indicated  are  fairly  made  good.  Tested  by  such  articles 
or  subjects  as  may  be  held  to  be  typical  or  exemplary,  it  will  be 
found  to  supply  an  amount  of  information  adequate  to  every 
ordinary  need  and  fully  to  be  depended  upon.  If  we  turn  to 
"  Sun,"  for  instance,  we  not  only  find  the  familiar  facts  of  astro- 
nomy succinctly  stated,  but  the  most  recent  observations  and 
discoveries  relating  to  the  solar  parallax  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  photosphere  are  traced  with  as  much  fulness  of  detail 
as  the  space  at  command  renders  possible.  In  accordance 
with  the  wholesome  rule  observed  throughout  the  work — a 
rule  neglected  in  too  many  compilations  of  the  class — a  list  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  authorities  closes  the  article.  Not 
only  are  the  researches  of  Balfour  Stewart,  De  La  Rue,  and  Loewy, 
referred  to  for  the  further  study  of  the  reader  ;  but  Tait's  Recent 
Advances  (1876)  and  Newcomb's  Popular  Astronomy,  published 
as  late  as  last  year,  are  recommended  to  his  notice.  The  history 
of  our  central  source  of  motion,  fife,  and  heat  is  traced  back  by 
the  light  of  these  and  other  labourers'  investigations.  The  sun's 
interior  mass  is  briefly  defined  as  a  "  cooling  solid,"  whose  present 
high  temperature  or  radiant  energy  has  been  due  partly  to  its  con- 
traction from  its  probably  original  nebular  condition,  partly  to  the 
incessaut  rain  of  meteors  which  pour  upon  it  from  all  sides.  This, 
however,  hardly  comports  with  the  view  put  forth  earlier  in  the 
article,  that  the  sun  is  proved  by  the  continuous  nature  of  the 
spectrum  to  be  a  "  glowing,  opaque  body,  probably  of  highly  com- 
pressed gas,"  unless  this  gas  is  conceived  to  be  compressed  to  so 
extreme  a  density  as  to  assume  a  solid  form.  Who,  indeed,  can 
venture  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  nature  or  condi- 
tions of  the  interior  substance  or  nucleus  of  the  sun  ?  From 
the  absorption  lines  in  the  spectrum  it  is  sate  to  say  that  the 
outer  envelope  of  gases  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  aud 
the  vapours  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  sodium,  potassium, 
lithium,  calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  chronium,  manganese,  tita- 
nium, &c,  probably  arranged  from  within  outwards,  to  a  certain 
extent,  according  to  their  densities.  The  writer,  however,  was 
unfortunately  just  too  soon  for  Professor  Draper's  important 
announcement  of  oxygen  in  the  solar  envelope,  which  would  have 
led  him  to  modify  his  analysis.  In  treating  of  solar  spots  he  is 
fairly  cautious,  resting  content  with  the  plausible  view  that  they  are 
due  to  "  grand  cyclonic  storms,  the  result  of  a  rapid  dowurush  of 
colder  accompanied  by  as  rapid  an  uprush  of  warmer  gas."  The 
periodicity  of  maximum  sun-spot  energy  may  be  as  safely  upheld, 
its  well  as  its  observed  connexion  with  magnetic  disturbances, 
aiuoras,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena.  But  a  judicious 
caution  is  shown  in  limiting  to  a  "strong  probability"  the  theory 
confidently  put  forth  of  late  years  that  Indian  famines  and  tropical 
cvclones,  and  even  commercial  crises  in  this  country,  are  subject  to 
exactly  the  same  periodicity,  and  have  for  their  causes  the.- •a 
changes  in  the  sun's  countenance.  There  has  beeu,  let  U3  say  by 
the  way,  more  recently  a  marked  reticence  on  the  part  of  our  sun- 
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spot  theorists  in  face  of  the  abnormal  meteorology  of  the  last 
twelve  months.  When  drought  and  famine  were  busy  in  Madras 
three  seasons  ago,  the  agency  of  solar  maeulation  was  invoked 
as  the  cause  ;  though  why  that  unfortunate  Presidency  alone  was 
the  object  of  this  malignant  influence,  while  Burmah,  just  across 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  favoured  with  superabundant  crops,  we 
failed  to  gather.  Two  years  ago  we  were  warned  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  of  the  frightful  severity  foretold  by  the  solar  spots 
for  the  approaching  winter  (1877-8).  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
mildest  season  known  for  forty  years.  Had  this  prophecy  been 
made  for  the  winter  lately  past — if  indeed  it  may  even  now  be  called 
past — the  fortune  of  the  theory,  so  to  say,  would  have  been  made. 
But  meanwhile  the  face  of  the  sun  had  cleared,  and  never  has  it 
been  known  of  late  years  so  devoid  of  spots  as  during  the  recent 
season. 

In  history  and  politics,  as  in  science,  pains  have  manifestly  been 
taken  to  keep  abreast  of  the  world's  progress.  Under  "  Turkey  "  the 
course  of  the  late  war  and  the  changes  resulting  from  it  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  organization  of  Bulgaria  under  its  newly 
elected  prince,  Alexander  of  Batteuberg  (April  29),  and  the 
scheme  of  the  mixed  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  Eastern 
Roumelia.  A  list  of  the  best  books  brought  forth  by  the  war  and 
its  attendant  controversies  aflbrds  the  means  of  tilling  up  the 
sketch.  Of  the  care  bestowed  upon  engineering  and  public  works 
there  is  a  good  example  in  "  Tunnel  and  Tunnelling."  There  is 
a  list  not  only  of  the  principal  works  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain, 
with  their  length,  section,  cost,  and  other  particulars,  but  of  the 
for  more  gigantic  undertakings  abroad,  both  achieved  and  in 
progress  —  those  of  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gothard  (greatly  assisted 
by  the  Soinmeillier  rock-drilling  machine,  •working  up  to  a 
pressure  of  eight  atmospheres),  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  longest  in  the  United  States,  being  four  and  three- 
quarter  miles  in  length,  with  a  shaft  1,000  feet  deep,  driven  at  a 
cost  in  all  of  about  1S0/.  per  yard  by  means  of  the  Burleigh 
compressed  air-drill.  The  tunnel  (four  and  a  half  miles  long),  on 
the  eve  of  completion,  under  the  Severn,  to  connect  the  Bristol  and 
South  Wales  Railway,  is  brought  in  at  the  end,  together  with  the 
bold  project  of  a  submarine  way  from  Dover  to  Sangatte. 
Under  "  Turanian  "  we  get  a  short  but  well-condensed  and  critical 
sketch  of  the  vast  family  of  combinatory  or  agglutinative  lan- 
guages, which,  vaguely  defined,  comprises  every  tongue  of  Asia 
and  Europe  that  is  not  either  Aryan  or  Semitic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Chinese  and  its  cognate  dialects.  Some  of  these  groups 
have  been  treated  under  special  headings,  as  "  Turkish," 
"  Hungary,"  "Finnish,"  &c,  and  we  are  invited  to  follow  up  the 
study  by  the  aid  of  lights  so  recent  and  trustworthy  as  those' held 
out  to  us  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Mr.  Sayce,  and  M.  Vam- 
bery  ;  while  for  the  relation  of  the  whole  Turanian  family  to 
human  speech  at  large  we  are  referred  back  to  "Comparative 
Philology."  A  full  and  appreciative  sketch  is  given  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Turgenjev,  or  Tourguenef,  the  Russian 
novelist,  whose  tales  of  native  life  and  manners  have  done 
so  much  to  lay  before  the  outside  world  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  Russian  character.  As  an  illustration  of  advance 
in  another  line  of  intellectual  effort,  we  may  point  to  the  ad- 
mirable summary  of  recent  gains  to  our  knowledge  of  wave 
motion  ("  Waves  "),  whether  vibratory  as  developed  iu  Thomson 
and  Tait's  "  Elements  "  ;  oscillatory,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
liquid  movements  by  Xewmann,  Maccullagh,  Stokes,  and  others ; 
or  undulatory  ("  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light  "),  as  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  whole  theory  of  light.  A  clear  analysis  is  given 
under  the  last-named  head  of  the  development  through  which  this 
important  theory  has  passed  since  Newton's  primary  definitions 
were  attacked  by  Young  and  Fresnel.  The  beautiful  theory  of 
double  refraction,  brought  by  Fresnel  into  correlation  with  the  laws 
of  crystallization,  and  of  late  by  Helmholtz  with  those  of  musical 
sound,  is  put  forward  as  a  special  case  illustrating  this  striking 
development.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  instructive  epitome, 
within  a  space  so  limited,  of  the  whole  theory  of  polarization — cir- 
cular, elliptical,  and  rotatory— as  an  application  of  the  well-known 
kinematic  principles  which  regulate  the  composition  of  simple  har- 
monic motion.  In  "  Sound"  the  laws  of  vibratory  motion  or 
pulsation  are  treated  with  the  same  power  of  clearness  and 
compression,  the  essence  of  the  latest  and  best  books,  especially 
those  of  Helmholtz  and  Lord  Rayleigh,  being  worked  into  the 
article.  The  entire  series  of  scientific  subjects  is  indeed  marked 
by  able  and  satisfactory  treatment.  Among  the  novelties  of  the 
work  are  "  Women's  Rights,"  in  which  the'history  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  movement  will  be  found  fully  and  fairly  shown,  and 
"Spiritualism,  or  Spiritism,"  a  sensible  exposition,  both  from 
an  historical  and  a  critical  point  of  view,  of  the  mediuniistic 
theory  and  the  alleged  phenomena  on  which  it  is  made  to  rest. 
In  the  quest  of  novelty  points  are  made  here  and  there  which 
lie  beyond  our  present  stage  of  taste,  as  when  a  spiritist  volume  is 
spoken  of  as  crude  and  "  incongest."  In  the  same  haste  for 
novelty  there  is  also  at  times  a  tendency  to  overlook  things  long 
known.  Thus  we  read  that  the  name  of  the  Star  Chamber,  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  gilded  stars  which 
studded  its  roof,  i3  "derived  by  Mr.  Green  from  the  Jewish  bonds 
(stairs)  deposited  in  it."  The  writer  might  have  added  that  the 
derivation  is  at  least  as  old  as  Blackstone.  But  minor  slips  and 
oversights  can  scarcely  be  avoided  in  the  course  of  a  miscellany 
so  extensive  and  so  varied.  Upon  the  whole  we  feel  justified  in 
speaking  of  the  Globe  Encyclopedia  as  a  literary  multum  in  parvo, 
commendably  exact  and  full. 


DICEY  ON  THE  LAW  OF  DOMICIL.* 

rj^HE  recent  case  of  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  subject  of  domicil  iu  one  of  its  most  important  aspects, 
its  bearing  on  questions  of  marriage,  and  Sir  James  Hannen 
in  his  judgment  in  that  case  took  occasion  to  refer  in  most 
laudatory  terms  to  the  book  now  before  us.  Had  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  Sir  James  Hannen  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Dicey's  work,  we  should,  in  the  face  of  so  high  an  authority,  have 
hesitated  to  express  a  contrary  opinion;  but  as  we  entirely 
concur  iu  Sir  James  Hannen's  eulogium,  we  proceed  to  our  criti- 
cism of  the  book,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  out  some  at  least  of 
the  excellences  which  have  already  earned  for  it  such  high  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Dicey's  treatise  naturally  covers  much  of  the  same  ground 
as  Mr.  Foote's  Private  International  Jurisprudence,  which  we  re- 
viewed some  short  time  ago ;  but  Mr.  Dicey  has  wisely  circum- 
scribed his  subject  so  as  to  include  merely  such  doctrines  on 
domicil  as  have  been  recognized  by,  and  practically  become  part  of, 
the  English  law.  International  law,  whether  public  or  private,  is  a 
very  theoretical  science,  a  body  of  rules  made  by  no  specially  con- 
stituted authority,  and  dependent  for  their  effect  upon  the  will 
of  those  supposed  to  be  bound  by  them ;  but  the  question 
of  domicil,  although  in  one  sense  it  constitutes  a  branch 
of  private  international  law,  is  a  distinct  and  coherent  doctrine, 
capable  of  being  assimilated  and  incorporated  by  any  positive 
system  of  law,  and  administered  by  the  same  authorities  as  admin- 
ister that  positive  or  municipal  system.  Mr.  Dicey  has  adopted  a 
somewhat  novel  method  of  arrangement  for  his  work,  a  method 
which  at  once  commands  confidence  and  approbation.  To  use  his 
own  words  in  his  preface : — 

The  law  of  domicil  is  therein  reduced  into  a  series  of  definite  rules  which,, 
being  based  on  statutory  enactments,  decided  cases,  or  inferences  drawn 
from  authoritative  dicta,  or  admitted  principles,  constitute,  in  so  far  as  my 
work  has  been  successfully  performed,  a  code  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  English  law  of  domicil.  These  rules  form  the  backbone  of  the 
whole  treatise.  They  are  first  stated  apart  from  any  comment,  aud  then  in 
the  body  of  the  work  each  of  them  is  repeated,  and  made  the  subject  of 
separate  comment  or  explanation. 

Mr.  Dicey  thus  secures  the  advantage  of  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers  the  salient  points  of  his  subject  in  their 
crudest  form,  seventy-three  rules  with  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
rules  sullicins'  to  comprise  the  whole  scope  of  the  treatise.  If 
any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  commit  the  substance  of  these 
rules  to  memory,  he  would  at  once  be  in  a  position  to  settle  any 
imaginable  point  as  to  domicil,  and  might  then  at  his  leisure  pro- 
ceed to  justify  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Dicey  and  expand  his  know- 
ledge by  the  study  of  the  later  and  more  detailed  portion  of  the  ' 
book.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  many  people  will  adopt  this 
method  of  utilizing  Mr.  Dicey's  book,  and  the  main  advantage  of 
this  method  of  arrangement  therefore  consists  in  the  facility  it 
affords  for  the  rapid  comprehension  of  the  lines  on  which  the 
book  is  to  travel  and  the  principles  it  is  designed  to  enunciate. 

The  definition  of  domicil  is  by  no  means  easy.  Mr.  Dicey  in 
his  "  Interpretation  of  Terms  "  says,  "  Domicil  means  the  place 
or  country  which  is  considered  by  law  to  be  a  person's  permanent 
home  "  ;  but  when  we  get  to  the  rules  even  in  their  most  condensed 
form  there  is  a  foreshadowing  of  difficulty  in  the  following 
terms : — "  The  domicil  of  any  person  is  in  general  the  place  or 
country  which  is  in  fact  his  permanent  home,  but  is  in  some  cases 
the  place  or  country  which,  whether  it  be  in  fact  his  home  or  not,  is 
determined  to  be  his  home  by  a  rule  of  law."  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  for  the  moment  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  legal 
idea  of  a  home  does  not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  term,  we  will  briefly  consider  the  significance  Mr.  Dicey 
attaches  to  the  word  "  home,"  which,  as  he  says,  "  is  not  a  term  of 
art,  but  a  word  of  ordinary  discourse,  and  is  usually  employed  without 
technical  precision."  But  even  in  this  laxeruse  of  the  word,  two 
facts,  the  one  physical,  the  other  mental,  are,  according  to  Mr.  Dicey, 
inseparable  from  the  conception  of  a  person's  home.  The  physical 
fact  is  that  person's  "  habitual  physical  presence  "  or  "  residence  " 
within  the  limits  of  the  place  or  country  which  is  to  be  deemed 
his  home  ;  the  mental  fact  is  his  "  present  intention  to  reside  per- 
manently or  for  an  indefinite  period  "  within  those  limits,  or  more 
accurately,  the  absence  of  any  present  intention  on  his  part  to 
remove  his  dwelling  permanently  or  for  an  indefinite  period  from 
such  place  or  country.  This  mental  fact  constitutes  the  state  of 
mind  technically  known  in  domicil  cases  as  the  "  animus  manendi," 
and  is  of  course  the  more  important  of  the  two  elements  which 
go  to  constitute  a  home,  inasmuch  as  the  "habitual  physical 
residence "  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  interrupted  by  occasional 
absence  from  that  spot  which  nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  "  animus 
revertendi"  exists  with  respect  to  it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  a 
man's  home. 

A  large  number  of  persons  exist,  however,  who  may  be  rightly 
designated  as  homeless,  not  in  the  sense  that  by  reason  of  poverty 
they  have  no  place  where  to  lay  their  heads,  but  because,  having- 
a  superfluity  of  wealth,  they  keep  up  a  variety  of  residences  in 
different  countries,  or  because,  having  no  encumbrances,  and  being- 
possessed  by  a  love  of  change,  they  wander  from  one  country  to- 
another,  never  taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in  any.  The 
number  of  the  former  of  these  two  classes  is  vastly  increased  by 
the  fact  that,  domicil  being  the  creature  of  a  legal  system,  Eng- 
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land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  each  constitutes,  for  purposes  of 
domicil,  a  separate  country,  or  as  Mr.  Dicey  aptly  terms  it, 
a  separate  "law  district."  As  it  is  an  imperative  rule  of  law 
that  no  one  can  at  any  time  lie  without  a  domicil,  or  have 
more  than  one,  questions  of  considerable  nicety  might  arise  with 
respect  to  such  "vagroni  men"  were  it  not  that  the  law  has 
assigned  to  every  one  at  his  birth  a  "  domicil  of  origin  " — that 
is  to  say,  in  ordinary  cases  the  domicil  of  his  father,  which  adheres 
to  him  until  he  arrives  at  years  of  discretion,  and  definitely  adopts 
another  domicil.  Whenever,  then,  the  facts  fail  to  show  acquisi- 
tion of  some  other  domicil,  a  man's  domicil  is  taken  to  be  that  of 
his  origin ;  and  so,  again,  whenever  a  domicil  once  acquired  is 
abandoned  and  another  not  fully  assumed  in  its  stead.  It  is  mainly 
to  meet  the  case  of  these  homeless  persons,  and  of  those  whom 
Mr.  Dicey  terms  "  dependent  persons,"  such  as  legal  infants  and  mar- 
ried women,  who,  though  they  may  have  abodes  apart  from  those  on 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  dependent,  are  yet  for  reasons  of 
policy  and  convenience  credited  with  the  same  domicil,  that  the 
distinction  between  a  domicil  and  a  home  is  retained  in  law.  But 
for  these  exceptional  classes,  the  matter  might  well  be  simplified 
by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Dicey  at  p.  52,  where  his  lordship  says  : — "  It  has  occurred  to 
me  whether  we  might  not  interpret  this  word  domicil  by  substi- 
tuting the  word  '  home  '  for  it — not  home  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
man  who  has  taken  a  lodging  for  a  week  in  a  watering-place  might 
aay  he  was  going  home — not  home  in  the  sense  in  which  a  colonist 
born  in  a  colony,  intending  to  live  and  die  there,  might  say  he  was 
coming  home  when  he  meant  coming  to  England,  but  using  the 
word  home  in  the  sense  in  which  a  man  might  say,  '  I  have  no 
home ;  I  live  sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in  Paris,  some- 
times in  Rome,  and  I  have  no  home.'" 

Of  course  it  is  always  a  difficult  thing  for  one  person  to  settle 
the  intention  of  another's  mind,  and  a  large  portion  of  Mr.  Dicey's 
book  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  tests  which 
have  been  suggested  or  applied  in  order  to  determine  whether  a 
man  entertained  a  bond Jide  "  animus  manendi "  with  respect  to  a 
given  country  or  place.  The  true  state  of  the  case  would  seem  to 
be,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Dicey,  that  a  person's  presence  in  a  country 
is  presumptive  evidence  that  he  is  domiciled  there  ;  but  that  any 
evidence,  either  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
resident  there,  or  of  expressions  of  intention  on  his  part,  is  ad- 
missible in  order  to  rebut  that  presumption.  Thus,  as  is  well 
pointed  out  and  established  by  Mr.  Dicey,  persons  who  "  leave 
their  country  for  their  country's  good  "  as  convicts  or  exiles, 
persons  holding  official  positions  as  ambassadors  or  consuls  and 
naval  and  military  officers,  do  not  by  their  enforced  absence  from 
•their  own  country  manifest  any  intention  either  of  abandoning 
their  domicil  there  or  acquiring  one  in  the  land  of  their  enforced 
residence ;  though  of  course  in  many  cases  a  person  whose  residence 
in  a  foreign  country  is  in  the  first  instance  compulsory  may,  by 
a  subsequent  exercise  of  freewill,  superadd  to  his  residence  there 
the  "  animus  manendi,"  and  so  transmute  it  into  a  domicil.  A 
curious  anomaly  existed  in  our  law  during  the  existence  of  the 
East  India  Company,  by  which  a  person  entering  the  covenanted 
or  military  service  of  that  Company  at  once  acquired  a  domicil  in 
India,  technically  known  as  an  Anglo-Indian  domicil,  however 
strong  might  be  his  intention  all  through  to  return  to  England  as 
soon  as  he  had  amassed  a  sufficient  number  of  lacs  of  rupees.  It 
has  long  been  a  question  how  far  ill-health,  necessitating  a  change 
of  climate,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  moral  compulsion,  excluding  the 
idea  of  freewill  or  choice  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
domicil.  At  page  133  et  sqq.  Mr.  Dicey  very  lucidly  discusses 
this  point  and  the  authorities  bearing  thereon,  inclining  to  the 
mew  that,  the  actual  change  of  residence  being  the  result  of  inde- 
pendent option,  the  causes  inducing  that  option  cannot  be  gone 
into,  and  that  therefore,  if  the  residence  be  taken  up  abroad  with 
the  intention  that  it  shall  be  continued  indefinitely  or  permanently, 
a  domicil  may  be  acquired  by  the  invalid,  though  but  for  his  sick- 
ness he  would  never  have  contemplated  the  change. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  work  we  come  to  what  invests  the  ques- 
tion of  domicil  with  the  importance  rightly  attributed  to  it — 
namely,  the  legal  effects  of  domicil.  At  p.  1 50  Mr.  Dicey,  follow- 
ing the  laudable  plan  of  first  clearing  the  ground  of  exceptions, 
even  at  the  risk  of  sometimes  appearing  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  specifies  the  rights  which  are  not  affected  by  the  law  of 
domicil,  as  follows: — Rights  in  respect  of — 1.  Immoveables  (which 
he  so  defines  as  to  include  "chattels  real"  or  leaseholds).  2.  Con- 
tracts (with  the  exception  of  marriage  and  contracts  having  refer- 
ence to  marriage).  3.  Torts,  or  rights  of  action  apart  from  con- 
tract; and  4.  Procedure.  The  second  heading  is  the  only  one 
which  seems  to  need  any  explanation,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
contended  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Savigny,  that  foreigners 
travelling  in  a  country  where  they  are  not  domiciled  may  have  the 
option  of  contracting  either  according  to  the  forms  required  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country  where  they  are  domiciled  ;  but  Mr.  Dicey  con- 
clusively shows  that  the  formal  validity  of  ordinary  contracts  de- 
pends on  the  law  of  the  country  within  whose  boundaries  they  are 
made,  and  their  legal  effect  on  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed,  independently  altogether  of  the  domicil 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

Passing  to  the  rights  which  are  affected  by  domicil  we  find 
them  summarized  thus: — Rights  in  respect  of — I  Status  or  per- 
sonal capacity.  2.  Marriage.  3.  Divorce.  4.  Moveables.  Although 
Mr.  Dicey  has  thus  divided  rights  into  those  which  are  and 
which  are  not  affected  by   domicil,  the   two  classes  dove- 


tail curiously  into  one  another,  and  many  cases  arise  which 
seem  to  bring  the  principles  thus  broadly  laid  down  into  con- 
flict. Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  status  as  affecting  tha 
capacity  to  contract.  A  man  is  a  minor  in  Prussia  until  he  is 
twenty-five ;  yet,  if  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  enters  into  an 
ordinary  contract  in  England,  he  is  in  law  and  reason  bound  by 
that  contract  in  an  English  court.  Again,  a  child  may  have  a 
legitimate  status  here,  as,  for  instance,  a  child  legitimated  in 
Scotland  by  the  marriage  of  its  parents  subsequent  to  its  birth,  or 
a  child  born  of  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife's 
sister  in  a  foreign  country  or  colony  where  such  marriage  is  lawful, 
but,  by  reason  of  the  rule  that  domicil  cannot  affect  immoveables, 
such  child  could  not  inherit  his  father'3  landed  property  in  Eng- 
land. These  apparent  anomalies  necessitate  the  somewhat  curious 
rule  given  by  Mr.  Dicey  at  p.  163,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  "  the  existence  of  a  status  existing  under  the  law  of  a 
person's  domicil  is  recognized  by  English  courts,  but  such  recog- 
nition does  not  necessarily  involve  the  giving  of  effect  to  the 
results  of  such  status."  For  the  various  opinions  from  which  Mr. 
Dicey  has  deduced  this  rule,  and  the  considerations  which  have 
led  him  to  adopt  it  and  on  which  he  justifies  and  explains  it,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  domicil  upon  marriage,  the  law  on 
the  subject  has,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dicey's  book,  been 
somewhat  unsettled  by  the  judgment  of  Sir  James  Hannen  re- 
ferred to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Mr.  Dicey  says,  at 
p.  200,  "  A  marriage  is  valid  when  each  of  the  parties  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  his  or  her  respective  domicil,  the  capacity  to 
marry  the  other  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  marriage,  wherever  celebrated, 
is  invalid  if  either  of  the  parties  is  by  the  law  of  his  or  her 
domicil  prohibited  from  marrying  the  other.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
declared  a  marriage  invalid  "  where  both  the  contracting  parties 
are  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  domiciled  in  a  country  the  laws 
of  which  prohibit  their  marriage."  This  modification  of  his  own 
rule,  Mr.  Dicey  says,  "  is  not  necessitated  by  any  decided 
cases,  is  illogical,  and  does  away  with  the  great  advantage  de- 
rived from  basing  the  validity  of  a  marriage  on  a  broad  and  clear 
ground."  Sir  James  Hannen,  however,  when  the  case  came  before 
him,  after  finding  that  the  domicil  of  one  of  the  parties  was  in 
fact  Portuguese,  declined  to  recognize  the  doctrine  propounded 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  extended  by  Mr.  Dicey,  holding,  on 
grounds  satisfactory,  we  believe,  to  the  whole  legal  profession, 
that  in  this  country  we  can  give  effect  only  to  disabilities  recog- 
nized by  our  own  law ;  in  fact,  that  in  all  cases  involving  the 
question  of  capacity  for  marriage  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  marriage  takes  place,  and  not  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  must  be  looked  at.  We  are  sorry 
for  this  blot  in  the  otherwise  unvaried  accuracy  of  Mr.  Dicey's 
book.  Even  if  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  be  accepted 
as  against  that  of  Sir  James  Hannen,  Mr.  Dicey  has  gone  further 
than  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  to  that  extent  must  be  taken  to  be 
conclusively  refuted  by  that  very  learned  Judge. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  treating  of  this  important 
and  interesting  controversy,  that  we  can  but  deal  very  briefly  with 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Dicey's  book.  After  the  subject  of  marriage  comes 
that  of  divorce,  the  effect  upon  which  of  domicil  is  comprehended 
in  the  rule  enunciated  at  p.  225,  that  a  Divorce  Court  of  any 
country  where  the  parties  are  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  Court  only,  has  juris- 
diction to  dissolve  their  marriage  ;  though,  at  p.  231,  Mr.  Dicey  is 
compelled  to  admit,  on  the  authority  of  some  late  and  rather 
anomalous  cases,  that,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  English 
Divorce  Court  has,  or  has  assumed,  jurisdiction  where  the  parties, 
or  possibly  only  one  of  them,  are  or  is  resident,  though  not 
domiciled,  in  England  at  the  time  proceedings  are  instituted. 
Chapters  on  rights  over  moveables  affected  by  domicil,  and  the 
assignment  of  moveables,  whether  general  as  by  death,  marriage, 
or  bankruptcy,  or  individual  as  by  gift  or  sale,  and  on  legacy  and 
succession  duties,  conclude  the  work,  save  for  some  valuable 
appendices,  wherein  some  of  the  preceding  arguments  are  sum- 
marized and  some  points  amplified  in  a  manner  impossible  in  the 
body  of  the  work  by  reason  of  its  condensed  form. 

The  book  throughout  shows  evidence  of  the  greatest  care  and 
considerable  literary  ability,  and  will  serve  both  as  a  standard 
and  trustworthy  treatise  on  a  subject  on  which  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty  has  hitherto  existed,  and  also  to  enhance  that  re- 
putation as  a  legal  author  which  Mr.  Dicey  worthily  obtained 
by  his  former  work  on  Parties  to  an  Action. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  MAX.* 

rjIHE  author  of  this  story  calls  it  "  a  Humorous  Romance."  He 
-I-  would  have  described  it  with  greater  exactness  had  he  called 
it  a  broad  farce  in  three  volumes.  For  it  is,  indeed,  the  most 
complete  farce  of  all  the  stories  that  we  happen  ever  to  have  come 
across.  Had  the  author  been  content  to  be  brief,  and  to  confine 
himself  to  one  volume,  he  would,  we  believe,  have  made  a  book 
that  was  very  absurd  indeed,  but  yet  very  laughable.  He  has, 
however,  ventured  on  three  volumes  ;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, he  is  often  very  heavy  and  very  dud.    A  farce  may 

*  A  Distinguished  Man  :  a  Humorous  Romance.  By  A.  von  Wiuterfeld. 
Translated  by  W.  Laird-Clowes.  3  vols.  London:  C.  Ko.^au  l'aul  &  Co. 
1879. 
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amuse  us  as  long'  as  it  is  in  one  act ;  but  when  it  is  puffed  out  to 
the  size  of  a  three-act  comedy  it  becomes  intolerable.  The  Distin- 
guished Man  who  gives  his  name  to  the  story  is  a  fat  butcher  of 
middle  age,  of  the  town  of  Pickelsberg  in  Pomerania.  His  mind 
bad  been  tilled  with  the  stories  of  great  men  which  he  had  read 
at  school,  and  he  was  always  repeating  to  himself,  "  Happen  what 
ruay,  you  must  become  a  distinguished  mau."  Such  a  character 
do  Englishman  could  have  eveu  imagined ;  for  in  England  a  fat, 
respectable,  and  prosperous  butcher  who  was  lost  in  dreamland 
would  be  an  impossibility.  But  we  are  scarcely  surprised  when 
we  find  a  German  butcher  thus  describing  the  fancies  of  his 
youth: — li  I  was  not  really  William  Blau;  but  I  always 
dreamed  myself  into  an  ancient  hero.  When  I  struck  an 
ox  on  its  brow  with  a  polo-axe  I  pictured  to  myself  that 
it  was  the  Xenneau  lion ;  and  when  I  cleaned  out  our  cow- 
stall,  I  fancied  myself  King  Augeas  of  Elis,  and  worked  with 
such  untiring  zeal  that  my  father  often  said  smilingly  to  me, 
1  Why,  Bill,  you  are  a  born  slaughterman.'"  Years  passed  by  and 
distinction  seemed  still  a  great  way  off.  He  had,  however,  an 
only  daughter,  Ophelia,  and  through  her  he  at  last  saw  that  his 
only  chauce  lay  of  making  his  name  famous.  He  one  evening 
opened  out  his  mind  to  her.  "  If/'  he  said,  "  you  could  read  in 
the  biographical  dictionaries, '  the  Prince  of  So-and-so  married  the 
daughter  of  Blau,  the  wealthy  master  butcher,'  I  should  then 
be  completely  satisfied.''  The  girl  then  for  the  first  time  under- 
stood why  it  was  that  the  butcher's  great  dog  had  been  so  carefully 
trained  to  fly  out  upon  all  the  young  men  of  the  town.  She  was 
to  be  kept  secluded  till  the  time  came  for  the  Prince  to  arrive. 
In  the  very  opening  of  the  story  the  dog  had  torn  a  great  hole  in 
the  only  pair  of  trousers  that  a  young  medical  man,  Dr.  Bart, 
possessed,  and  bad  bitten  off  one  of  the  tails  of  the  schoolmaster's 
coat.  Both  the  unfortunate  men  had  been  confined  to  their  rooms 
till  the  garments  were  mended.  The  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Beeren, 
was  in  love  with  Ophelia.  Dr.  Bart,  who  had  never  seen  her.  was 
in  love  with  her  fortune.  It  so  happened  that  thev  both  wrote  on 
the  same  day  to  her  father  to  ask  for  her  baud.  The  good  butcher 
was  greatly  distressed,  more  especially  when  he  found  that  his 
daughter  was  in  love  with  Beeren.  He  saw  little  chance  that 
either  of  the  men  would  distinguish  himself.  Moreover,  as  he 
pointed  out,  he  was  resolved  that  his  son-in-law  should  assume 
his  name  and  place  it  before  his  own.  "  Then,"  he  said  "  I  shall 
be  immortalized,  and  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  I  shall  ba 
'  most  intimately  bound  up  with  a  distinguished  man.  But 
just  put  my  name  with  that  of  either  of  the  suitors.  In 
one  case  the  result  is  Blau-Beeren  (Blue  berries);  in  the  other,  it 
is  Blau-Bart  (Blue  Beard). "  Seeing,  however,  that  the  fates  are 
too  strong  for  him,  ho  makes  the  best  of  it,  and  asks  the  two 
suitors  to  supper.  A  droll  account  is  given  of  the  alarm  each  has 
of  the  dreaded  dog,  aud  of  their  astonishment  at  meeting  each 
other.  The  butcher  says  that  if  either  of  them  hopes  to  wiu  his 
daughter,  he  must  do  something  to  make  people  talk  about  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  suggests  that  the  schoolmaster  should 
write  a  book.  Beeren  is  quite  ready,  but  he  modestly  states  that 
he  tears  no  one  would  read  it.  The  butcher  then  invites  the  doctor 
to  make  a  startling  discovery  in  the  art  of  medicine.  The  doctor 
replies,  "  I  will  try.  If  I  only  first  knew  what  to  discover,  then  I 
should  have  something  to  go  upon ;  but  I  believe  that  I  don't  even 
know  that."  At  last  the  butcher  himself  strikes  out  a  plan  bv 
which  they  shall  become  famous.  They  shall  start  on  the  same 
day  lor  England,  and  shall  race  through  it.  Each  shall  write  his 
name  at  Mnie.  Tussaud's,  on  Scott's  monument  in  Edinburgh,  on 
Shakspeare's  House  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  The  Liberties  at 
Dublin,  and  in  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  "Whoever  is  first  shall 
wm  Ophelia's  hand. 

The  generous  butcher  provides  each  of  the  suitors  with  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  journey,  and  thev  start  off  on  the  race. 
Ine  unfortunate  schoolmaster,  who  is  the  real  hero  of  the  story,  is 
always  behindhand.  They  get  into  the  most  absurd  adventures, 
aght  duels,  and  are  pursued  by  the  police.  Beeren.  not  knowing 
the  b«>st  way  to  have  his  name  fixed  to  the  monuments,  has  it  and 
his  address  printed  on  some  -rummed  labels  half  a  yard  lono-  One 
of  his  first  adventures  is  his  search  in  London  after  Madame 
lussaud.  We  have  heard  a  foreign  gentleman  say  that  there 
were  three  things,  and  three  things  only,  that  strangers  cared  to 
see  in  London  They  were  Madame  Tussaud's,  the  Thames 
I  unne  ,  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Beeren  had 
never  heard  of  Madame  Tussaud,  and  in  his  search  after  her  called 
at  the  house  of  a  Madame  Tussoc.  There  he  was  discovered 
gumming  his  name  on  to  the  wall.  This  produced  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  Times  : — 

"  Whereas  a  certain  schoolmaster  from  Pickelsberg,  named  Julius  Beeren, 
has  had  the  unheard-of  .mpudence  to  call  upon  my  wife,  and  to  address  the 
most  disgraceful  language  to  her  ;  and,  whereas,  after  she  had  cried  out  for 
instance,  the  otlender  completed  tin  unmanly  work  bv  scornfully  affixing 
Ins  name,  in  letters  three  inches  long,  to  my  door ;  this  is  to  bee  hotef- 
egers  and  others  with  whom  the  said  Julius  Beeren  may  be  lodging  to 


notify  the  same  to  the  undersigned. 


"A.  Tussoc, 
"Professor  of  Mathematics.' 


Beeren  on  reading  it  fled  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  Meanwhile 
Dr.  Bart,  mistaking  one  of  the  Horse  Guards  for  a  statue,  had 
begun  to  write  his  name  on  the  soldier's  tight,  snow-white  leg 
and,  being  seized  in  the  act,  had  only  escaped  by  the  bribe  of 'a 
Mvereign.  Beeren  at  last  returns  to  London,  and,  hastening  to 
«UJ  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  finds  his  rival's  name  already  written  in 
Uie  visitors  book.    He  rushes  out  in  despair,  bent  on  makin«-  away 


with  himself.  As  he  wanders  along,  he  finds  himself  in  White- 
chapel.  There  he  is  taken,  much  against  his  will,  into  a  low  inn, 
and  is  attacked  by  a  gigantic  robber.  He  had  by  chance  brought 
away  with  him  from  Pickelsberg  a  piece  of  iron,  the  use  of  which, 
he  could  not  in  the  least  understand.  He  happened  to  have  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  with  it  he  struck  the  robber  on  the  cheek. 
He  dashed  out  of  the  inn,  and  escaped.  The  very  same 
day  the  butcher  and  the  fair  Ophelia  had  arrived  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel  to  see  the  result  of  the  contest.  Bart 
was  pronounced  the  conqueror,  and  the  following  morning  a  lawyer 
was  sent  for  to  draw  up  the  marriage-contract.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  he  hear  the  butcher's  name  than  he  pulled  out 
from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  Times,  and  congratulated  Mr. 
Blau  on  his  fame.  The  famous  burglar  and  murderer,  Bill  Throat, 
who  had  so  long  baffled  every  effort  of  the  police  to  arrest  him,  had 
been  seized  the  night  before  when  suffering  from  a  serious  wound. 
His  face  was  streaming  with  blood,  and  deep  in  his  left  cheek  were 
cut  the  words  "  Wilhelui  Blau  of  Pickelsberg."  The  account  in 
the  Times  went  on  to  say  : — "  The  gallant  German,  presum- 
ably a  butcher,  having  come  to  this  country  on  business,  must 
have  read  the  bills  offering  a  reward  for  the  re-arrest  of  the 
notorious  Bill  Throat,  and  he  must  have  generously  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  useful  work.  .  .  .  All  thanks  are  due  to 
the  brave  German,  whose  name  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
annals  of  London."  At  this  moment  the  gay  strains  of  a  march 
were  heard  in  the  streets,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  gentleman  in  a 
handsome  uniform  entered.  He  asked  for  Mr.  Wilhelin  Blau, 
inp.de  to  him  a  long  laudator)7  address,  and  invited  him  in  the 
L(J>d  Mayor's  name  to  a  great  dinner,  which  "  the  thankful  City 
intended  to  give  in  honour  of  the  noble  and  favoured  man." 

The  butcher  at  last  feels  that  he  is  distinguished  and  is  happy. 
But  at  this  moment  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  just  returned, 
whispered  to  him  the  whole  truth,  and  in  proof  showed  him 
the  branding-iron.  He  assures  him,  however,  that  he  shall  re- 
main the  distinguished  man  if  only  he  will  give  him  his 
daughter's  hand.  The  butcher  at  once  consents  ;  but  here  Dr. 
Bart  insists  on  the  bargain  being  fulfilled.  The  lovers  and 
the  father  are  for  a  moment  perplexed ;  but  the  lawyer,  hear- 
ing Bart's  name  a  second  time,  pulls  out  the  Times,  and  proves 
to  him  by  it  that  he  is  already  married.  He  had  in  travelling  in 
Scotland  allowed  a  young  lady,  whom  he  had  only  seen  in  a  stage- 
coach, to  pass  as  his  wife ;  and,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  he  was 
married.  There  was  an  advertisement,  therefore,  from  Miss  Philly 
Macnabcochokoullock,  of  Ardcheanochrochan,  asking  for  informa- 
tion of  her  husband.  The  doctor  finds  that  the  lady  has  10,000?., 
and  so  is  well  satisfied.  The  butcher  next  day  received  the  thanks 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  went  to  the  dinner.  "The  aldermen, 
all  intoxicated,  had,  with  tears  of  emotion,  assured  him,  on  their 
honour,  that  his  name  would  live  for  ever  in  England."  Ophelia 
and  the  schoolmaster  married,  and  the  whole  party  returned  to 
Germany.  Mr.  Blau  told  the  story  of  the  celebrated  deed  so  often 
that  he  finally  believed  most  staunchly  that  he  had  performed  it, 
and  he  related  the  details  with  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  caused 
the  hair  of  his  listeners  to  stand  on  end. 

Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  story  to  an  English  reader  is 
the  absurd  display  that  the  author  makes  of  his  knowledge  of 
England  and  English  ways.  We  are  willing  to  allow  him  to  make 
the  terminus  of  the  line  from  Holyhead  at  Paddington,  and  to 
take  a  traveller  who  is  going  by  the  express  train  from  Edinburgh 
to  Stratford-on-Avon  through  Shrewsbury.  We  will  allow  him 
to  lay  the  proper  scene  for  a  duel  "  behind  The  Spaniard  (sic) 
and  Jack  Straw's  Castle."  He  may  even  maintain  that  in 
Scotland  no  train  or  steamer  is  allowed  to  start  between 
Friday  evening  and  Monday  morning.  He  may  take  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  along  the  side  of  the  moonlit  sea. 
He  may  even  display  his  knowledge,  or  rather  his  ignorance,  of 
our  literature  when  he  calls  the  critic  Malone  a  poet.  But  we 
must  protest  against  his  downright  impudence  when  he  says  that 
"  Shakespeare,  after  his  death,  was  totally  forgotten  for  almost  a 
century ;  and  not  until  the  German  critics  had  first  turned  at- 
tention once  more  to  the  poet-hero  did  Englishmen  take  the  trouble 
to  drag  him  from  the  dust  of  neglect."  Our  author  is  fond  of 
quoting  Shakspeare.  We  would  remind  him  of  the  passage  where 
Ealstaff's  lies  are  described  as  being  "  gross  as  a  mountain,  open, 
palpable."  He  goes  on  to  maintain  that  "  warm,  profound  com- 
prehension of  Shakespeare  simply  and  entirely  belongs  to  the 
Germans."  It  i3  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  Mr.  von  Winter- 
feld  is  full  of  admiration,  not  only  of  German  taste,  but  also  of 
German  cookery.  A  man  who  sets  up  as  an  authority  on  good 
eating,  and  yet  owns  that  he  likes  German  cookery,  may  surely  be 
treated  with  some  indulgence  when  he  goes  on  to  claim  a  peculiar 
power  of  comprehending  Shakspeare. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

MB.  LELAND'S  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1)  is  a  passionate 
party  panegyric  on  a  man  who  owes  his  eminence  rather 
to  the  contrast  between  his  social  and  his  political  rank,  between 
his  qualifications  and  the  place  in  history  which  it  was  his  fortune  to 
fill,  than  to  his  personal  character  or  his  political  capacity.  Of 
similar  panegyrics  there  are  plenty,  and  there  was  no  need  that  at 

(i)The  New  Plutarch  Seizes. — Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 
London  :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  1879. 
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this  date  another  should  be  added  to  the  list.  Whatever  excuse 
may  he  made  for  the  passions  and  prejudices  generated  by  forty 
years  of  bitter  political  conflict  and  four  of  sanguinary  civil  war- 
fare, cannot  be  pleaded  by  a  man  who  writes  fourteen  years  after 
the  surrender  of  the  last  Confederate  army.  Assassination  in  the 
moment  of  victory  placed  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  brow  the  aureole  of 
martyrdom,  and  the  votaries  of  a  martyr,  while  his  death  is  fresh 
in  their  memory,  may  be  pardoned  for  assuming  that  a  martyr  is 
necessarily  a  saint ;  but  at  this  distance  of  time  we  had  a  right 
to  expect,  from  any  one  who  should  undertake  a  task  already  so 
abundantly  performed  from  the  mere  panegyrist's  and  patriot's  point 
of  view,  a  different  sort  of  tone  and  temper.  A  Life  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  or  a  history  of  his  Presidency,  written  with  impartiality, 
endeavouring  honestly  to  throw  light  on  the  circumstances 
and  social  conditions  which  led  to  the  elevation  of  such  a 
wholly  secondary  personage  to  the  greatest  place  in  the  Union  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  history,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  contributions  that  biography  can 
make  to  the  records  of  a  nation.  A  searching  inquiry  into  the 
personal  story  of  the  administration  of  Northern  affairs  from  1 86  r 
to  1865  would  he  signally  useful  and  instructive,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  for  a  writer  confining  himself  to  this  aspect  of  the 
President's  career  to  do  justice  to  one  who  enjoys  a  special  repute 
for  honesty,  and  was  nevertheless  the  head  of  a  recklessly  dis- 
honest and  corrupt  Government.  An  impartial  history  of  the  crisis 
which  began  with  the  contest  between  Fremont  and  Buchanan  and 
terminated  with  the  surrender  of  Appomattox  Court  House  would 
be  a  work  of  the  very  highest  historical  value ;  a  work  on  which 
an  American  Hallam  or  Macanlay  might  well  bestow  all  the 
resources  of  genius  and  the  studies  of  a  lifetime.  But  for  such 
a  work,  written  in  anything  like  a  worthy  spirit,  we  must  prob- 
ably wait  at  least  till  the  generation  that  witnessed  the  Civil 
War  has  passed  away.  Mr.  Leland  at  any  rate  has  attempted 
none  of  these  things.  His  biography  has  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  brevity.  It  is  thoroughly  one-sided,  concealing  facts,  mis- 
representing motives,  giving  a  false  colour  to  tvhat  is  truly  stated, 
and  displaying  a  marked  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  ugly  aspect 
of  stories  which  illustrate  as  much  the  vulgarity  and  bad  taste 
as  the  good  heart  and  kindly  feeling  of  his  hero.  No  one  would 
learn  or  guess  from  Mr.  Leland's  pages  why  it  was  that  the 
President,  who  was  rather  officially  than  personally  the  represen- 
tative of  the  victorious  section,  incurred  the  special  hatred  which 
impelled  Booth  and  his  accomplices  to  an  atrocious  crime.  The 
panegyrist  of  Mr.  Lincoln  must  necessarily  wrong  other  and 
greater  men  whose  services  he  requited  with  gross  injustice, 
whose  schemes  were  thwarted  by  his  timidity,  whose  adherence 
to  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  was  in  his  eyes  sheer  want  of 
patriotism.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  exaltation  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  character  or  the  concealment  of  his  weaknesses  to  libel 
the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  Confederacy  who  opposed  the 
North  in  open  enmity.  Mr.  Leland  has  revived  all  the  worst 
calumnies  against  the  Southern  leaders  which  the  savage  ani- 
mosity of  a  few  interested  politicians  invented,  which  found 
credence  in  the  excitement  provoked  by  the  assassination,  but  of 
which  within  a  year  every  respectable  Northern  writer  and 
public  man  was  ashamed,  and  which  no  one  ever  dared  to  bring  to 
the  test  even  of  a  political  trial.  To  charge  those  who  forbore  to 
avenge  on  Pennsylvania  the  ravages  of  Sheridan  and  Hunter,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  reprisals  even  for  the  murder  of 
prisoners  in  cold  blood,  with  such  stupid  atrocities  as  an  attempt 
to  burn  New  York  hotels  and  to  spread  pestilence  through  the 
cities  of  the  North,  is  one  of  those  blunders  that  prove  only  the 
moral  and  intellectual  incapacity  of  the  writer.  To  repeat, 
without  pretending  to  have  the  shadow  of  evidence  for  it,  the 
infamous  imputation  of  complicity  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  murder  thrown 
out  by  the  Stantons  and  Camerons  against  Mr.  Davis — whom, 
after  years  of  brutal  maltreatment  in  prison,  the  Northern  Govern- 
ment dared  not  bring  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason — is  an  out- 
rage on  public  decency  which  no  partisanship  can  excuse.  From 
the  first  page  to  the  last  the  work  fails  in  its  object,  and  damages 
its  author.  It  does  nothing  to  strengthen  the  general  impression 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  homely 
humour,  personal  kindliness,  and  uncultivated  merits ;  but  it  also 
does  nothing  to  clear  him  from  responsibility  for  the  worst  faults 
of  his  administration,  nothing  to  excuse  his  military  meddling  and 
blundering.  If  anything  like  the  spirit  exhibited  in  this  book  exists 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  well  for  the  South  that  prudence,  personal 
and  political,  has  kept  all  but  a  few  of  her  most  moderate  and 
responsible  writers  and  public  men  silent  on  the  events  of  the  Civil 
War.  A  biography  written  in  the  temper  of  this  book  would  do 
more  to  injure  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Davis  than  failure  and  an 
unpopular  cause  have  been  able  to  do,  and  would,  if  anything 
could,  damage  even  the  bright  and  stainless  tame  of  General  Lee. 

The  author  of  A  True  Republic  (2)  deals  incidentally  with  Mr. 
Lincoln's  administration,  and  treats  it  with  perfect  political  im- 
partiality. Though  he  writes  with  a  decided  bias  in  favour  of 
the  champion  of  union  and  abolition,  he  nevertheless,  by  a 
simple  exposition  of  unquestionable  facts,  places  Mr.  Leland's 
sins  of  omission  and  unfairness  in  the  most  striking  light. 
No  one  could  imagine  in  reading  Mr.  Leland's  book  that 
such  charges  as  are  proved  by  Mr.  Stickney  had  ever  been 
made  against  a  Government  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the 
chief,  and  for  whose  acts  his  biographer  not  merelv  asserts, 

(2)  A  True  Republic.  By  Albert  Stickney.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 


but  exaggerates,  his  responsibility.  Even  Mr.  Leland  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  that  Government — its  reckless 
extravagance,  its  pecuniary  profligacy,  the  total  absence  of  any 
endeavour  to  check  or  punish  the  most  flagrant  frauds  by  which 
Republican  partisans  turned  the  necessities  of  the  nation  to 
their  private  profit.  After  the  multitude  of  illustrative  facts 
cited  by  the  author  of  A  True  Heimblic,  it  seems  probable  that 
he  has  not  exaggerated  the  general  result  in  estimating  that  one- 
half  of  the  war  expenditure  "  was  simply  thrown  away  or 
stolen " ;  that  for  five  hundred  of  the  thousand  millions  of 
extra  expenditure  from  1862  to  1870  the  nation  received  no 
equivalent  whatever.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  enormous 
waste  occurred  during  the  period  of  actual  war;  and  though 
Mr.  Lincoln  can  hardly  have  been  cognizant  of  the  details, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  been  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  general  character  of  the  financial  administra- 
tion. How  little  his  personal  honesty  availed  against  the  dis- 
honest influence  of  the  party  that  had  placed  him  in  power  is 
revealed  by  two  significant  facts  quoted  by  Mr.  Stickney.  Mr. 
Lincoln  admitted  thatthe  appointment  to  the  great  spending  depart- 
ment, the  War  Office,  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Cameron  would  justly 
deprive  him  of  his  popular  nickname  of  "  Honest  Abe  "  ;  and  yet 
within  a  few  hours  he  had  nominated  Cameron  to  that  office.  At 
last,  when  party  pressure  was  counterbalanced  by  the  disgrace  of 
failure  rather  than  of  corruption,  Cameron  was  dismissed.  But 
party  influence  was  powerful  enough  not  merely  to  ensure 
his  appointment  to  a  great  embassy,  but  also,  if  Mr.  Stick- 
ney's  positive  statement  may  be  credited,  to  falsify  the 
public  records,  so  that  the  War  Minister  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 
dismissed  summarily  and  without  notice  appears  upon  the 
records,  as  they  stand,  to  have  resigned  of  his  own  accord, 
and  to  have  had  his  resignation  accepted  in  complimentary 
terms.  Facts  like  these  are  the  more  telling  in  their  histori- 
cal and  personal  bearing  because  they  are  quoted  incidentally, 
and  only  as  illustrating  the  operation  of  government  by  party  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Stickney  deals  at  considerable  length  with 
the  principles  and  practice  of  English  as  well  as  of  American  con- 
stitutional government.  He  has,  however,  taken  for  granted  as 
regards  this  country  the  popular  misrepresentations  of  modern 
Liberalism ;  so  that  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  by  the  re- 
sponsible Prime  Minister  seems  to  him  an  abuse  of  the  royal 
authority,  a  usurpation  of  direct  kingly  power  by  a  sovereign  who 
ought  to  reign  and  not  govern — as  if  the  pert  antithesis  of  M. 
Thiers  were  a  legal  definition  of  English  monarchy.  For  the  rest, 
though  he  does  not  directly  say  so,  and  perhaps  is  not  actually 
conscious  of  his  preference,  Mr.  Stickney  distinctly  approves  the 
English  or  Parliamentary  system  in  those  points  in  which  it 
most  forcibly  contrasts  with  the  American.  He  thinks,  indeed 
— untaught  by  the  experiences  of  a  century,  experiences  the 
darkest  side  of  which  lie  fully  appreciates — that  the  head  of  the 
State  should  be  elected.  He  fails  to  understand  the  advantages 
England  has  derived  from  the  stability  and  permanence  of  an 
hereditary  head  of  the  State,  with  a  chief  of  the  Administration 
removable  at  pleasure.  But  on  the  vital  point  whether  the  chief 
of  the  Administration  shall  be  independent  of  the  Legislature  for 
a  fixed  term,  or  shall  be  removable  at  pleasure  when  the  Legisla- 
ture ceases  to  approve  his  policy,  Mr.  Stickney  prefers  the  English 
or  Parliamentary  to  the  American  or  Republican  system.  He 
is,  however,  but  imperfectly  aware  how  vital  to  the  stability 
of  government  under  the  Parliamentary  system  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolution.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  consti- 
tuencies against  a  Legislature  which  may  have  changed  its  mind, 
or  which,  by  not  changing  its  mind,  may  have  ceased  to  repre- 
sent the  changed  feeling  of  the  country  since  its  election,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  safe  working  of  Ministerial  dependence  on  Parliament. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  evils  of  repeated  popular  elections,  Mr. 
Stickney  would  make  the  legislative  body  comparatively  perma- 
nent, without  perceiving  how  completely  this  permanence  unfits 
it  for  the  function  of  choosing  and  removing  an  Administration. 
But,  in  the  author's  view,  the  one  fundamental,  incurable  vice 
of  existing  popular  government  is  common  to  England  and 
America,  and  lies  in  the  existence  of  organized  parties,  one  of 
which  always  and  on  principle  opposes  the  measures  of  the  other, 
and  condemns,  when  out  of  office,  measures  which  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  adopted,  perhaps  which  it  has  practically  sanctioned, 
I  when  bound  by  the  responsibilities  of  place.  To  extinguish  party 
is,  in  his  view,  the  primary  and  essential  step  towards  any  real 
reform ;  he  seems  to  be  unconscious  that  both  the  Federal 
system  of  America  and  the  structure  of  English  society  afford 
permanent  causes  for  the  existence  of  parties.  Nevertheless  his 
book  deserves  attention  as  a  vigorous  and  one-sided  statement  of 
the  abuses  and  evils  incident  to  popular  government. 

It  is  hardly  from  a  college  for  deaf  mutes  that  a  convenient 
practical  treatise  on  public  law  might  have  been  expected  to- 
emanate  ;  nor  is  moral  and  political  science  precisely  the  subject  a 
professorship  of  which  would  seem  in  any  European  country  natu- 
rally annexed  to  the  presidency  of  such  an  institution.  How  far 
the'deaf  mutes  of  America  may  be  capable  of  receiving  and  pro- 
fiting by  a  high  education,  how  far  a  work  like  that  before  us  (3) 
will  be  intelligible  or  interesting  to  them,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
But  for  the  general  student  it  certainly  possesses  considerable  attrac- 

(3)  A  Manual  of  International  Law.  Bv  Edward  M.  Gallandet,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  in  the 
College  tor  Deaf  Mutes,  Washington.  New  York  :  Barnes  &  Co.  London  : 
Trubnei  &  Co.  1879. 
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tions.  The  subject  is  one  which  any  man  who  aspires  to  take  part  in 
politics  should  understand  at  least  in  its  general  principles  and  its 
more  ordinary  aspects.  Its  terms,  its  technical  phraseology,  its  prin- 
ciples, and  those  of  its  rules  which  affect  the  daily  official  inter- 
course of  nations,  constantly  occur  in  despatches  and  other  public 
documents.  The  last  especially  are  assumed  and  treated  as  if 
generally  known,  whereas  it  is  probable  that  comparatively  few 
«ven  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
general  principles  of  international  law  and  usage  are  well 
acquainted  with  such  points  as  the  rights  of  different  classes 
of  public  Ministers,  the  purport  and  origin  of  their  various 
titles,  and  the  privileges  attached  to  each,  or,  again,  with  the 
origin,  meaning,  and  rules  of  naval  and  military  salutes.  All 
these  points  are  briefly,  but  clearly,  stated  in  the  manual  before  us, 
while  the  general  laws  that  determine  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
nations  and  individuals  under  that  great  body  of  gradually  established 
usages  which  constitutes  the  jus  gentium  are  set  forth  in  plain  lan- 
guage, and  enforced  by  apt  historical  illustrations  and  references  to 
authoritative  writings  and  judicial  decisions.  Any  one  who  care- 
fully studies  this  little  treatise,  bearing  in  mind  the  author's  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  American  and  Continental  doctrines  of  maritime 
right  and  neutral  privilege,  will  know  more  of  his  subject  than 
most  of  those  who  have  picked  up  their  knowledge  of  it  somewhat 
at  random,  after  the  usual  manner  of  educated  men  interested  in 
politics.  Perhaps  the  author  has  not  laid  sufficient  emphasis  on 
the  changes  effected  in  the  practice,  if  not  in  the  theory,  of  in- 
ternational law  by  the  Convention  of  Paris  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Geneva  arbitrators. 
It  is  certain  also  that  his  views  on  several  points  are  less  sound,  or 
at  any  rate  less  entitled  to  acceptance  as  unquestionable  and  uni- 
versal, than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  less  desirous 
to  vindicate  all  the  positions  assumed  by  his  country  under  the 
great  change  in  her  views  and  interests  temporarily  effected  by 
the  Civil  War.  Till  that  time  American  writers  were  generally 
among  the  most  earnest  and  extreme  upholders  of  neutral  im- 
munities. Many  an  American  Alabama  took  part  in  the  Spanish 
colonial  wars  ;  and  no  Power  so  utterly  disregarded  the  obligation 
which  binds  every  State  to  prevent  or  compensate  for  private  ag- 
gressions by  its  citizens  on  other  countries.  The  course  of  events 
in  1S61-5  led  the  American  Government  to  assert  in  an  equally  ex- 
treme form  the  rights  of  blockade  and  the  responsibility  of  a  State, 
not  merely  for  aggressive  expeditions  actually  fitted  out,  but  for 
ships  capable  of  being  armed  as  vessels  of  war  sold  in  an  unarmed 
condition  in  her  ports.  No  Power  had  asserted  and  practised  so 
recklessly  as  the  United  States  the  right  of  recognizing  rebels, 
whether  as  belligerents  or  as  independent  Powers ;  none  ever  re- 
sented such  a  recognition  more  energetically  and  angrily.  It  is 
curious  to  find  an  able  and  generally  impartial  writer  so  perplexed 
between  the  earlier  practice  and  the  more  recent  pretensions  of  his 
country  on  this  subject  as  to  invent  a  distinction  between  federal 
and  consolidated  States,  in  favour  of  the  former,  as  if  the  federal 
tie  were  more  binding  than  that  of  absolute  sovereignty. 

The  Workman  (4)  is  a  clever,  terse,  pointed,  and  moderate 
treatise  on  economical  questions,  addressed  to  the  working  classes, 
and  dealing  with  the  subject  from  their  point  of  view.  The  value  of 
capital  to  the  working-man  ;  the  manner  in  which  machinery,  at 
first  often  injurious  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  labourers  in 
the  craft  into  which  it  is  introduced,  acts  immediately  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  other  workmen,  and  ultimately  to  that  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  original  sufferers ;  the  errors  of  Trade-Unionism,  and 
the  criminality  of  that  violence  to  which  it  so  frequently  has  re- 
course in  America  as  here  ;  the  practical  meaning  of  Socialism  and 
Communism,  as  necessarily  beginning  with  sheer  robbery,  and 
ending  in  the  destruction  of  civilization  if  their  success  were  pos- 
sible ;  the  relations  of  immigration  to  the  interests  of  American 
industry,  and  the  iniquity  of  interfering  with  it  on  that  ground ; 
the  wisdom  of  maintaining  political  restraints  on  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  miscellaneous  immigrants,  ignorant  and  often 
violently  prejudiced — these  and  many  other  similar  points  are  j 
treated  with  unusual  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  always  from 
the  working-man's  point  of  view.  If  any  reasonings  are  likely 
much  to  affect  the  errors  and  prejudices  current  among  American 
working-men,  those  of  Dr.  Thompson  may  be  expected  to  prove 
as  useful  and  etlective  as  anv. 

The  North  American  Review  has  for  two  generations  contrived 
to  hold  its  own  among  a  public  with  which  periodicals  of  this 
class,  appealing  to  a  more  leisurely  and  cultivated  audience  than 
that  of  the  newspaper,  are  not  generally  popular.  A  collection 
of  interesting  essays  (5)  from  that  Revieic,  beginning  with  a 
criticism  on  the  works  of  Walter  Scott  published  in  April  1838, 
and  ending  with  papers  written  by  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  0.  W. 
Holmes,  may  lead  many  readers  to  turn  to  the  old  numbers  of 
the  Reeiew,  from  which  they  will  learn  much  of  political  and 
literary  history  that  in  the  hurry  of  the  present  age,  especially 
in  America,  is  but  too  generally  forgotten.  The  variety  of  the 
essays  is  noteworthy ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  social  and 
literary  rather  than  political. 

A  monograph  on  the  Figurines,  or  small  earthenware  images 
found   in  great  numbers  in   the    tombs  and  other  remains 


(4)  The  Workman;  his  False  Friends  and"  his  True  Friends.  By  the  Rev. 
Jos.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.    New  York  :  American  Tract  Society. 

(5)  Essays  from  the  North  American  Review.  Edited  by  Allen 
Thomdike  Rice.  New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.  London:  Nimmo  & 
Baiu. 


of  Tanagra  (6),  the  Potteries  of  Bceotia,  belongs  to  a  kind  oi 
literature  in  which  America  is  not  prolific ;  but  in  its  com* 
pleteuess,  minuteness  of  detail,  clear  description,  and  practical 
scholarship  it  would  do  honour  to  any  European  archaeologist. 

California  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  eulogies,  sufficiently 
noticed  in  these  columns,  that  we  need  not  dwell  at  any  length 
on  a  new  work  devoted  to  a  description  of  its  attractions  and 
resources  (7).  That  every  Californian  is  proud  of  and  attached  to 
California  as  few  Americans  are  attached  to  any  other  State, 
except  perhaps  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  is  notorious  and 
natural.  With  the  exception  of  that  want  of  water  which  is  often 
a  terrible  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  its  cultivators,  the 
charms  of  the  Californian  climate,  the  wealth  of  the  soil,  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  products,  have  hardly  a  drawback. 
The  work  before  us  affirms  that  society  in  the  Golden  State  is 
now  worthy  of  all  that  nature  has  done  for  it.  In  some  sense  we 
believe  this  to  be  no  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 
Except  where  the  Chinese  are  concerned,  life  and  property 
are  as  safe  in  San  Francisco  as  in  New  York,  and  as  safe  in 
the  State  generally  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Union,  except 
the  original  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  second 
generation  of  a  community  founded  by  men  of  exceptional 
energy  displays  {he  vigour  and  simplicity  without  the  rudeness 
of  the  first.  The  character  and  manners  of  the  Californians 
are  as  frank  and  genial  as  their  climate  is  healthful ;  and  even 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people  appear  to  change 
under  the  influence  of  the  climate.  We  are  told  that  Cali- 
fornian women  are,  on  the  average,  heavier  than  their  sisters 
in  the  East;  that  the  younger  generation  display  the  re- 
covered substantiality,  colour,  and  flesh  of  their  remoter  Euro- 
pean ancestry  rather  than  the  thin  lank  figures,  the  hatchet  faces, 
the  worn  anxious  brow  and  cheeks  of  the  North-Eastern  States 
from  which  the  predominant  element  of  the  population  is  imme- 
diately derived. 

We  doubt  whether  law  can  be  well  taught  in  the  form  of  fiction ; 
and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  how  unreadable  is 
even  a  clever  attempt  to  render  a  popular  and  practical  branch 
of  law  the  subject  of  a  coherent  story  (8).  Mr.  Rogers  has 
given  to  his  experiment  more  pains  and  skill  than  it  was  worth. 
The  result  is  that,  while  the  narrative  thread  is  worthless,  the 
pearls  of  law  that  are  strung  upon  it  are  so  neatly  rounded,  so 
well  arranged,  so  brightly  and  tersely  put,  that  they  possess  an 
attraction  of  their  own  for  any  reader  whose  taste  lies  in  that 
direction. 

Dr.  Wiley's  account  of  China  and  Japan  (9)  has  the  two  great 
merits  of  brevity  and  lucidity.  Unfortunately  it  is  written  so  dis- 
tinctly from  a  missionary  point  of  view,  is  so  taken  up  with  the  details 
of  missionary  work,  that  the  brief  graphic  sketches  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  life  and  manners  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  which 
alone  are  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  form  but  a  fraction  of 
the  whole.  The  remarks  upon  the  deep  and  durable  influence 
which  Confucius — no  prophet,  but  simply  a  moral  teacher — has  ex- 
ercised on  Chinese  thought,  character,  and  life  during  2,300 
years  are  pointed  and  sensible ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that, 
if  the  writer's  purpose  had  been  different,  he  might  have  expanded 
them  into  a  real  explanation  of  one  of  the  strangest  facts  in  the 
strange  civilization  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

A  Canadian  volume  of  small  size  and  moderate  pretensions  deals 
with  an  aspect  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  day  (10) — namely, 
the  change  which  has  come  over  even  orthodox  ideas  and  opinions 
— so  important  and  so  far  from  commonplace,  that  the  book 
deserves  a  mention,  though  more  than  a  mention  we  cannot  in  this 
place  give  it. 

A  very  small,  simple,  and  plainly  written  explanation  of  some 
of  the  minor  details  of  seamanship  may  be  of  use  as  well  as  of 
interest  to  that  large  part  of  English  society  which  finds  no  occu- 
pation for  its  leisure  so  agreeable  as  that  afforded  by  boating  and 
yachting  on  lake,  river,  or  sea  (1 1). 

Of  scientific  and  professional  works  we  have  this  month  a  con- 
siderable number.  Though  Dr.  Gray's  elaborate  botanical  text- 
book (12)  has  reached  a  sixth  edition,  we  do  not  remember  having 
previously  seen  it.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  minute  pamphlet  on  Turbine 
Wheels  (13)  is  as  much  beyond  the  scope  of  our  criticism  as 

(6)  Tanagra  Figurines.  Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(7)  The  Resources  of  California.  By  John  S.  Hittell,  Author  of  "  The 
History  of  San  Francisco,"  &c.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Map.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  Bancroft  &  Co.  1879. 

(8)  The  Law  of  Hotel  Life ;  or,  the  W rongs  and  Rights  of  Host  and 
Guest.  By  K.  Vashon  Rogers,  jun.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Osgood,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(9)  China  and  Japan  :  a  Record  o  f  Observations  made  during  a  Residence 
of  Several  Years.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.Wiley,  D.D.,one  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  New  York :  Phillips  &  Hunt.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(10)  Our  Religion,  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is.  By  Rev.  Robert  J.  Laidlaw. 
Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(11)  Practical  Boat-Sailing  :  a  Concise  and  Simple  Treatise  on  the 
^Management  of  Small  Boats  and  Yachts  under  all  Conditions.  By  Douglas 
Frazar.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(12)  The  Botanical  Text-Book.  Sixth  Edition.  Part  I.  Structural 
Botany  or  Organography  on  the  Basis  of  Morphology.  By  Asa  Gray, 
LL.D.,  &c,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Harvard.  New  York  :  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(13)  Van  NostrunrPs  Science  Series. — Turbine  Wheels.  By  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge, Columbia  College.  New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1879. 
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outside  the  interest  of  the  general  reader.  Dr.  Buck  has  compiled 
and  edited,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  the  ablest  professional 
men  of  America,  an  elaborate,  we  might  almost  say  a  complete, 
manual  of  Hygiene  (14),  dealing  at  great  length  and  with  sur- 
prising fulness  and  minuteness  with  all  the  various  matters  that 
may  be  comprised  under  the  general  head  of  public  health ;  from  the 
management  and  physical  education  of  infancy  to  such  topics  as  soil, 
water,  atmosphere,  and  climate,  in  their  effect  on  the  physical 
■welfare  of  the  population  at  large.  The  enormous  range  of  the 
work  may  be  gathered  from  a  mere  glance  at  its  minor  headings, 
which  include  such  utterly  diverse  topics  as  the  period  of  weaning 
infants,  the  care  of  teeth,  the  quality  of  wines,  the  physiological 
effects  of  every  kind  of  stimulant  and  narcotic  from  tea  to 
opium,  the  sources  of  water  supply)  the  Reflect  of  exercise  upon 
human  secretions,  the  various  systems  of  sewage,  the  occa- 
sional conflict  of  agricultural  and  hygienic  interests,  the  effects  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  sources  from  which  it  emanates,  the  trans- 
mission of  heat,  the  climatic  relations  of  altitude  and  latitude,  the 
statistics  of  life,  the  value  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  disinfectant,  and  so 
forth  ;  some  of  these  topics  occupying  half  a  page,  some  a  space 
equal  to  that  of  a  good-sized  octavo  volume.  Of  the  properly 
medical  works  on  our  list  we  need  indicate  only  two ;  Dr.  Rock- 
well's very  painstaking  and  careful  lectures  on  thp  medical  uses  of 
electricity  (15) ;  and  the  Transactions  of  a  Society  (16)  established 
for  the  study  of  a  particular  branch  of  professional  work,  con- 
taining a  large  and  apparently  valuable  collection  of  cases,  facts, 
and  recommendations  which  cannot  but  be  worth  the  attention  of 
the  profession  in  this  country. 

(14)  A  Treatise  on  Hygiene  anil  Public  Health.  Edited  by  Albert.  H. 
Buck,  M.D.  2  vols.  Now  York  :  Wood  &  Co.  Loudon  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1879. 

(15)  Lectures  on  Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By 
A  D.  Rockwell,  A.M.,  M.D.  Xew  York  :  Wood  &  Co.  London :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1879. 

(16)  Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society.  Vol.  III.  For 
the  year  1878.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  it  Co.  London  :  Triibner  & 
Co.  1879. 
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T)ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRJETORIITM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  by  22  Ret  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  -Martyrs,"  *c. 
at  the  DOKfi  GALLERY,  :\:>  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

"DRITISII  MUSEUM.— The  BRITISH  MUSEUM  will  he 

1  CLOSED  on  the  1st  roiil  RE-OPENED  on  the  Stir  of  October.  Visitors  cannot  bo 
admitted  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  October,  inclusive. 

September  24,  1879.  EDWARD  A.  BOND,  Principal  Librarian. 

CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE.— 

^  The  WINTER  SESSION  beams  October  1.  The  Hospital  has  a  service  of  710  Bed* 
(including  30  at  Iliajbgatc,  lor  Convalescent*). 

Students  can  reside  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  College  regulations.  For  particu- 
lars apply  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warded  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Smithhcld,  EX'.   A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

GT.    BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL 

^  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  lie  offered  for  competition  on  September  S5. 
Candidates  must  lie  under  Twenty-live  rears  of  use.  and  not  huvc  entered  to  the  Medical  or 
Surgical  practice  of  any  Metropolitan  Medical  School.  Two  in  Science,  of  the  value  of  £130 
(One  limited  to  Candidates  under  Twenty  years  of  a^e).  Subjects  :  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics, 
Chemistry. 

One  of  t lie  value  of  £50,  in  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  French,  German,  or  Greek,  at  the 
option  of  the  Candidates  ;  not  more  than  oue  to  he  taken  by  any  Candidate. 

For  particulars  and  papers  of  former  Examinations,  upplv*  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Smithtield,  E.C. 

T.  BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL   and  COLLEGE.— 

CLASSES  for  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  MATRICULATION  EXAMINA- 
TION. A  CLASS  is  held  from  October  8,  for  the  January  Examination.  Fee  (including  aii 
subjects),  £10  ins. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EX  AMINATION.— A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  this 
Examination,  including  practical  work,  is  held  from  January  to  July.  Fee,  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital,  £8  8s.  ;  to  others,  ill)  Ills,  (including  Chemicals). 

FIRST  M.R.  EXAMINATION.— A  CLASS  is  held  from  January  to  July.  Fee,  £7  7i. 
All  these  Classes  are  opeir  to  Students  of  the  Hospital,  and  to  others. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Wauden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Smithtield,  E.C. 

rpiIE  LONDON   HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION,  1879-80.  will  Commence  on  Wednesday,  October  1.  1S"U. 

Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  X60  and  £40,  will  be  ottered  for  Competition  at 
the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.    Entries  on  or  before  September  20. 

Fees  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in 
three  instalments. 

All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointment*  ore  free. 

The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  IIou:>e-Physiciancies,  Four  House-Surgeoncies, 
One  Accoucheur-hip  ;  also  Two  Dresserships  and  Two  Maternity  Assistantships. 

The  Loudon  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  raifand  tram  with  all  parts  of  the 
Metropolis. 

NORMAN  CHEEVERS,  M.D.,  Principal 

"ROYAL      SCHOOL      of  MINES. 

X^  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Twenty-ninth  Session,  1879-R0,  which  will  commence  on  October  1.  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  aud  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  : 

1.  atcmi.<tn,-By  E.  FrankIand.Ph.D..F.R.S. 
*-'.  JIct<tllun,t,-liy  John  Percy.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
3.  yfio/eff//— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

.'»*.  ItfSn  By  WarinSton  W.  Smyth,  M.A., F.R.S.,  Chairman. 

fi!  Geology— TSy  John  W.  Judd.  F.R.S. 

7.  A !•!>!,•  d  Mrchunirs-Uy  T.  M.  Gn-deve,  M.  A. 

k.  /v,„,„-.,_Uv  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mtchanical  Drawhig-By  Rev.  J.  II.  Edgar,  M.A. 
The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  tinnual  payments  of  £'20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service.  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 
Science  Teachers  arc  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  particulars  (free),  or  for  Official  Prospectus  (6d.  ;  by  post,  7d.),  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR, 
Royal  Sehuol  oi  Mines,  Jenny n  Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 

F.  W.  RUDLER,  Registrar. 
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EORGE     HENRY     LEWES  STUDENTSHIP.— 

Tliis  Studentship  has  been  founded,  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  TIexry  Lewes,  for 
abling  the  holder  for  the  time  being  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  prosecu*- 

*  ;  of  which  is  .-lightly  under 


the  purpos 

tion  of  original  research  in  Physiology.    The  Studentship,  th<_ 

i'jnu  per  annum,  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  tenable  for  Three  years,  during  which  time  th« 
student  is  requin  d  to  curry  on,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Director/physiological  investigations, 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  other  professional  occupations.  No  person  will  be  elected  as  a 
'*  George  Henry  Lewes  Student  "  who  does  not  satisfv  the  Trustees  and  Director,  first  as  to  the 
promise  of  success  in  physiological  inquiry,  and  second  as  to  the  need  of  pecuniary  assistance. 
(  Hherwisc  ail  hcr-ons  of 'both  sexes  are  eligible.  Applications,  together  with  such  information 
concerning  ability  :iml  cireiiinst:ince-5  u>  the  cniulidnte  may  think  proper,  should  be  sent  to  the 
present  Director, "Dr.  MICHAEL  Foster,  New  Museums,  Cambridge,  not  later  than  October  13, 
1879.   The  appointment  will  be  made  and  duly  advertised,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date. 

PITY  and   GUILDS  of  LONDON    INSTITUTE  for  the 

^  ADVANCEMENT  of  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. -TECHNOLOGICAL  EX- 
AMINATIONS.—The  Programme  for  1880  is  now  reudy,  and  enn  lie  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  SECRETARY,  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  Mercers'  Hall,  London,  E.C. 

TTNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.— 

The  next  SESSION  will  begin  on  October  *.  1«"9.  The  College  supplies,  for  persons  of 
either  sex,  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Science, 
Languages,  Historv,  and  Literature1;  ana  particularly  in  those  branches  of  Applied  Science 
which  are  employed  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  *  The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  open  daily 
from  Ten  to  Five.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  in  connexion  with  the  Deportment  of 
Engineering  and  Surveying,  by  which  Students  may  spend  the  six  summer  months,  as  Pupils, 
with  various  Engineering  l  inns  in  and  near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging 
of  Students  will  be  given  by  the  PRINCIPAL,  on  application  through  the  SECRETARY.  Several 
Scholarships  will  be  competed  for  early  in  i  »ctober.  For  Prospectus  and  further  information, 
apply  to  EDWARD  STOCK,  M.R.C.S.,  Secretary. 

TSLE    of   WIGHT    PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE.— 

The  College  wilL  be  OPENED  after  the  Christmas  Vacation.  It  is  situated  in  its  own 
Grounds  of  21 J  acres,  within  Ten  minutes'  wa'k  of  Rvde  Pier  and  Railway  Station*.  The 
Principal  will  be  a  University  Graduate  in  Holy  Orders.  Tor  Boating  and  Bathing  the 
College  is  unrivalled,  and  it*  sanitation  is  unexceptionable.  The  Boarding-houses  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Council. 

Particulars  as  to  terms,  nomination,  and  nil  other  information  may  be  obtained  from  tlie 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council,  IJ.  Barrow,  Esq.,  Southlands,  or  of  J.  W.  FAUDELL,  the 
Solicitor,  Cambrian  House  Oiriccs,  Ryde. 

~~R     E     N     T~~     ~C     O     L     L     E     G  R. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 
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EAMINGTON 


C  O  L  L  E  G  E. 


Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wool),  Head-Muster. 


BRACKNELL. 


WOODLANDS,  BINFIELD, 
Mr.  K.  IIARDMAN  JONES,  M.A..  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  assisted  by 
other  Masters,  prepare-  a  limited  mmihcr  of  PUPILS  tor  the  Public  Schools  and  Rovnl  Navv. 
Loii-  experience  ami  the  highest  riicicnccs.  Yorv  successful  with  backward  l'upils.  Wood- 
lands stands  high,  on  (.-ravel,  in  six  acres  of  land  :  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  lirnckmll 
mid  Wokingham  stations.  S.W. It.  Large  Playground  is  provided, IwlUC'Wing,  bars,  fcc. 
Indoor  Workshop  and  Playroom.— Prospectuses  and  further  paracolon  may  be  obtained  at 
above  address. 


ARSH ALTON  IK  U  si-;  SCHOOL,  Surrey.—  £OYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


London :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


health,  comfort,  and 

iuippiii'esK.  Thorough  grounding  and'  individual  teaching.  Terms,  jcso  or  X'jO  a  year.— 
Address,  CLMUCU8,  Lcyland,  Qrecnhill  Road,  Humpstcud,  London. 
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ECOLE  BEAUBEPAIRE,  BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER. — 
Conducted  by  C.  G.  BI.ACKADEH.  M.A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
and  assisted  bj  resident  French  and  Gerniim  Musters.  Successful  preparation  tor  the  Army 
and  Public  Schools. 

CT.  LEONARD'S-OX-SEA.— The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

*^    M.A.  Oxon.,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

LatSt  house  on  hish  ground,  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea,  and  use  of  Sea-water 
Swimming  Uath  and  Gymnasium. 

Terms,  tor  Boys  under  Ten.  so  Guineas  ;  above  Ten,  100  Guineas. 

Address,  the  Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonard"s-on-Sea. 

ORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively).  13  Somerset  Street.  Portman  Square.  The  AUTUMN 
TEKM  will  commence  Wednesday,  October  B.   There  are  Vacancies. 

0  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

PETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— Captain  CHAWNER  ilate  77th  Regiment!  has  a 
l.w  VACANCIES.  Terms  on  upplicutiuu  and  references — Manor  Uuiise,  Newton  Valence, 
Alton,  Hants. 

CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  take  charge  of  a  PUPIL  re- 

quiring  care  and  supervision,  or  to  be  thoroughly  prepured  for  the  Army.  Near  London. 
Terms,  jE12o  a  year.  —  Address,  F  2-J,  at  C.  II.  May  &  Co.  s  General  Advertising  Unices, 
78  Gruccehureh  Street. 

TUITION.— A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  in  Kent,  assisted 
by  a  Graduate  of  Paris  for  Modern  Languages,  gives  his  whole  time  to  TEN  PUPILS. 
Special  care  for  delicate  end  backward  Lads.  Gravel  soil.  Thorough  home  lite.— Address, 
Kev.  ,  4  Queen's  lioad  Villas,  Lavender  Hill,  London. 

TXDIAX  and  CL.   I.    HOME  CIVIL    SERVICE. — FOUR 

intending  CANDIDATES  can  be  rerciwd  a>  Pl'PILS  on  specially  tidvantajrcnus  terms, 
if  good  (according  to  aget  in  one  or  m ore  of  these  subjects  :— English)  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Science, Political  Economy,  or  if  they  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanscrit. 
—Address.  C.  S.,  Stanford's,  Clur.ng  Cro  s. 

TUITION  in  ENGLISH,  LATIN,  GREEK,  HISTORY, 
LITERATURE,  and  the  MOFAL  SCIENCES,  by  a  TUTOR  receiving  Daily  Pupils  in 
Town.  Individual  attention,  il'desired.—  Address,  Tt'TOit,  Lamlcy's  Library,  Exhibition  Road, 
South  Kensington. 

EDUCATION  in  GERMANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 
for  YOUNG  LADIES.  Conducted  by  Fruulein  SINGER.  The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors. Great  advantages  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  Blcichstrusse  36, 
Frank  fort -on -the-Maine. 

"PDUCATION.— In  a  select  SCHOOL,  for  the  DAUGHTERS 

'  of  GENTLEMEN,  TWO  SISTERS  can  be  received  who  would  share  a  private  room. 
Professor*  of  the  highest  eminence  in  attendance.  Terms,  80  Guineas  each  Pupil.— Address, 
Ladv  PuiNCilWL,  Keates'  Library,  21  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  \Vood,N.\V. 

EDUCATIONAL  V  A  0  A  N  C  Yr. 
RECTORSHIP  of  the  ROYAL  COLLEGE.  Mauritius.  Salary,  Rs.  10,000.  with  all 
the  privileges  attaching  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Colony  in  respect  to  pension  and  leave  of 
absence. 

Required,  to  fill  the  above  post,  a  Layman  who  has  graduated  in  high  University  honours 
{Oxford  or  Cambridge  preferred)*,  and  hus  had  experience  in  teaching.  A  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  is  also  desired. 

The  Royal  College  consists  of  three  branches,  at  which  -1.10  Students  in  nil  arc  at  present 
being  educated.  Their  ages  vary  from  Eight  to  Twenty,  and  they  are  prepared  tor  the  Exami- 
nations of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  London. 

Written  applications,  stating  the  age  and  antecedents  of  the  applicant,  and  accompanied  by 
copies  (not  originals)  of  testimonials,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
Downing  Street,  London,  and  sent  in  not  later  than  the  8th  proximo. 
London,  September  17, 1873. 

CEDBERGH    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL  —  HEAD-MASTER- 

^   SI  IIP. -The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  this  School  is  now  Vacant  owing  to  the  death  of 
the  late  Head-Master,  the  Rev.  F.  Hf.pi'KNSTall.    The  Governors  will  now  appoint  a  new 
Head-Master.   This  School  has  been  reformed  under  a  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission, and  is  a  Classical  School  of  the  First  Grade. 
The  Stipend  of  the  Head-Master  is  thus  regulated  by  the  Scheme  : 

The  Head-Master  shall  receive  a  fixed  Stipend  of  X'JOO  a  year.  He  shall  also  receive  head 
money  calculated  on  such  a  scale,  uniform  or  graduated,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him- 
eelf  and  the  Governors,  being  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  £1,  nor  more  than  £8,  a  year  for  each 
Boy.   N.Ii  The  head  money  is  for  the  present  fixed  at  £1  per  Scholar  in  the  School. 

The  Head-Master  will  have  the  use  of  the  Head-Master's  house,  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating forty  Boarders.  There  are  also  two  other  Boarding-houses,  one  to  accommodate 
forty  Boarders,  the  other  thirty. 

In  addition  to  the  former  School,  which  has  been  thoroughly  remodelled,  new  class-rooms 
are  ready  for  use.  There  has  been  an  expenditure  of  XII, 500  on  the  Head-Master's  House  alone. 

The  Governors  will  from  time  to  time  fix  the  payments  for  Boarders,  which,  exclusive  of 
Tuition  Fee,  cannot  under  the  Scheme  exceed  £55  yearly. 

The  Governors  now  sanction  the  full  charge  of  £55  yearly. 

The  Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  British  Empire. 

Each  Candidate  is  requested  to  state  his  age,  his  University  and  College,  the  year  in  which 
he  graduated,  and  (with  precision)  his  place  in  the  Class  List",  and  if  married  or  single. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  Candidates  whose  age  docs  not  exceed  Thirty-five. 

.Applicants  are  requested  to  send  their  Testimonials  to  Mr.  W.  ROBZXSOK,  Solicitor, 
Scdbergh.  Yorkshire.  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  not  later  than  October  1, 1879. 

Candidates  can  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  Scheme  on  application. 
Sedbergh.  August  25, 1879. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  W.C.— STUDENTS 
and  Selected  CANDIDATES  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  attending  Classes  at 
University  College,  London,  reside  in  the  Hall  under  Collegiate  discipline.— Particulars 
as  to  fees,  rent  of  rooms,  ic.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Principal,  or  the 
BlGBSMBT,  at  the  Hall. 

 E.  A.  WURTZBTJKG,  Secretary. 

TAW.— A  MARRIED  SOLICITOR,  in  good  practice,  in  an 

agricultural  town  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  to 

reside  in  the  bouse,  a  hualtliiiv-<itunted country  residence  Address,  M.  A.  II.,  care  of  Messrs. 

G.  street  3tCo.,30Cornhlll,  E.C. 

"VATIOXAL     TRAINING     SCHOOL     for  COOKERY, 

A  Exhibition  Ilond,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

PrwfoVn/.-IIi,  Grow  the  Duke  of  WESTMINSTER.  K.G. 
The  School  re-opened  on  Monday,  September  8,  for  the  Autumn  Session,  with  the  following 
clu.-«cs  :— 

Co  pfc  ami  Students. 

Scullery. Cleaning,  for  Five  Lessons  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  £0  10  0 

Ten  Plain  Cooker}'  Demonstrations   10  A.M.  to  12  noon    0  10  0 

Ten  High-class  Dciuoii>lrmtioii3    2  P.M.  to  4  P.M   2  20 

Ten  Plain  Cookery  Practice  Lessons  10  a.m.  to  I  P1M   2  20 

Teu  i  ligh-ch   ■  Practice  Lessons   10  A. 31  to  -1  I'.M   3  3  0 

Single  Lesson,  in  the  Newest  Entrees,  Sc..  10s.  Cd.  the  day. 
Training  for  Teachers  of  Cookery. 
Teachers  of  Cookery  can  now  pasi  through  n  lull  course  ot  20  weeks- training  in  Cookery, 
rind  prnet.ee  in  Teaching  at  the  National  Trumin^'  School  for  Cookery,  South  Kensington.  The 
fee  is  £20. 

Ten  Lecture?  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food  will  be  delivered  ntthe  School  by  Professor  ClUTBGU, 
M.  A..  F.C.S.,  F.T.C..  ever)-  Monday,  at  b  p.m.  ;  commencing  Monduv,  September  I.>.  Tickets 
lor  the  course.  £1  Is.  ;  Suiglc  Lessons,  2s.  Od.  Teachers  in  Training  admitted  free  to  these 
lectures. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  Lessons  in  Training  Colleges,  Elementary  Schools, 
Ladies'  Schools,  and  Private  Houses. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Lady  Si;perixtkn'iiknt,  at  the  School. 

TO  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS,  PUBLISHERS,  AUTHORS.  LITERARY  MEN. 
INVESTORS,  and  others — The  established  Journal  known  as  THE  HORNET. 

AfR.  F.  STATU  AM  HOBSON  h  favoured  with  instructions 

from  the  Proprietors  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  Tokcnhousc  Yard.  Loth- 
bury.  E.C. OU  Wednesday,  October  1.  1979,  at  Two  o'clock  precisely,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, wh;ch  can  be  satisfactorily  explained,  and  at  a  moderate  Reserve  Price, 

Thot  well-established  and  known  Periodical, 

THE  HOKNJST  (Satirist,  Critic,  and  Humorist), 

■with  its  Copyrights,  Cartoon  and  Patent  Process.  Blocks,  Stock  and  Plant,  Current  Advertise- 
ment*. &c.,  in  iLs  entirety  as  a  going  concern,  together  with  the  appropriate  Fittings  nnd 
Furniture  of  the  Editor's  Room  and  Publishing  Offices  of  the  Paper,  11  j  Fleet  Street,  in  the 
City  of  London. 

THE  HORNET  has  hcen  running  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  the  Circulation  amounts  to 
Si  Vera  I  Thousand  Copies,  weekly. 
Particulars,  with  Conditions  of  Sale,  may  he  ohtained  of 
Messrs.  It.  A.  McLkax  &  Co.,  3  Old  Jewry. 

Messrs.  Gfdgk,  Kiimv.  Mil, lett,  &  Mouse,  Solicitors,  I  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W. 
At  the  Mart,  E.C.  and  the  Auction  Offices,  20  Coleman  Street,  Bank. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


THE       LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

(Incorporated  by  Roj'al  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  OFFICE— 7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-exd  Agents — Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
(.•oraw-MAKK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq.  I  Suo-Gouci-nor—GEORGE  L.  M.  GIBBS,  Esq. 
•Deputy-Gorei-noi-— LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
Directors. 

Iln^h  Gougn  Arlmthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blvth.  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  Budd,  Es( 


Maj 
George  Willio 
George  B.  Dei 
Robert  11.  Dnl 
Hubert  Gillcaj 


Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 
Henry  Gosehen,  Esq. 
Edwiii  Gower,  Esq. 


Bum. 
Campbell,  Esq, 
irst,  Esq. 
!,  Esq. 

Esq. 


A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Huth,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Ew. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 
Greville  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Pelly.R.N. 
William  Rehriie,  Esq. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  R-yrie,  Esq. 
David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Michaelmas 
Policies  will  expire  on  October  14. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies  for  the  Fire  and  Life  Departments 
Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  Fire,  Life,  and  Murine  Accounts,  and  all  other  inform 


formation  can  be 
JOnN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 
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UARDIAN      FIRE     and  LIFE 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1821.     Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 

Directors. 

C/iiuVmmi-RICHARD  M.  HARVEY,  Esq. 
Deputi/-Cluurman-AVGVSTVS  PREVOST,  Esq. 


OFFICE, 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-Carter.  Esq. 
Charles  Win.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhor,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Right  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 

Frederick  II.  Janson,  Esq. 
G.  J.  Shaw  Lcicvrc,  Esq.,  M.P, 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 
John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 
Henry  Joint  Norman,  Esq. 
John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire.  Department— T.  J".  MARSDEN, 

Actuary  and  Secretary _T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested   £1,000.000 

Total  Funds  about   -   £2,956,666 

Total  Annual  Income  nearly    £500,000 

N.B — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  October  14. 

TvTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 
Office  is  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Eire  Revenue    405,600 

Life  Revenue   107,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (Deeember  31,  1878)    £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  iu  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

p  H  CE  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

-1-     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  ESTABLISHED  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

-1-  CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  tiie  Credit  Balance  does  not  fail  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agcncv,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


u 
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BANK  of 

Established  1S37. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Paid-up  Capital  £1,187.000 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  nnd  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  on  appli- 
cations 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBtIRN,  Manager. 

A  S  SECRETARY,  Steward,  or  Homme  d'affaires. — WANTED, 

*  ^  an  APPOINTMENT  as  above,  by  ADVERTISER,  whose  ability  and  trustworthiness 
arc  unimpeachable.  Legal  and  Commercial  experience  ;  knowlcdgcof  Continental  languages. 
High-class  references.— Address,  A.  B„  26  Ellington  Street,  Liverpool  Road,  N. 

HOTELS. 

T>  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

-L'    Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.   Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,    Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

THE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  S50  Ro 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  » 
fl'hOte  daily.   Every  information  of  tin 
Months,  tire  issued  ut  all  principal  Rail 
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,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
id  nnd  moderate.  Table- 
lets  to  Ilfracombe,  for  Two 


J-JEAL    &  SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

HEAL  4:  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Ecdstcads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

103,  19fi,  107,  108  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

TpURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MULDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  C  hnrge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stuck  to  select  from 

.Kte^^^  and  5M  ToMt':,'°m  cou»  ^ 
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ILLIAM         S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET.  W.,  &c.  &c. 

HPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. — The  Real 

■~  NICKEL  SILVER,  when  strongly  SILVER  PLATED,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
Silver.   With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 

Best  Quality  Strongly  Plnted. 


12  Table  Forks  

12  Table  Spoons   

IS  De-sert  Forks  

12  Dessert  Spoons   

12  TeaSpoons   

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls  ... 

2  Sauce  Ladles   

1  Gravy  Spoon   

2  Salt  Spoons. gilt  bowls  ... 
1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl . 

1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  

1  Butter  Knite   

1  Soup  Ladle   

1  Sugar  Sifter  


Total. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King's 
or  Shell. 

£    s.  d. 

t    s.  d. 

i    a.  d. 

1    10  . 

2     1  . 

1    10  . 

2     1  . 

1     2  . 

1     9  . 

1   11  '. 

1     2  . 

1     9  . 

1   11  . 

.    14  . 

1      .  . 

1     2  . 

.     9  . 

.    12  . 

.    13  6 

8  . 

1.6. 

.      8  . 

'.      9  ! 

.     3  . 

.      4  . 

.'    4  6 

.     1  6' 

.      2  . 

.     2  3 

.     2  6 

.     3  6 

.     4  . 

.     2  9 

.     3  6 

3  9 

9  . 

.    11  . 

.    12  . 

3  . 

.     4  . 

4  . 

8     0  9 

10    10  0 

11    16  0 

A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  Dessert,  17s. 
TeaSpoous,  I2s.   Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  silver-plated,  from  £3  15s.  to  £21.  Dish  Covers,  silver-plated, 
from  £7  to  £24  the  set  of  four.  Corner  Dishes,  silver-plated,  from  £7  2s.  r>d.  to  £1S  Ifls.  the  set 
of  four  :  Biscuit  Boxes,  silver-plated,  10s.  (id.  to  £h  10s. ;  Cruet  Frames,  silver-plated,  from  I2s. 
to  £10  10s.   Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station. 

WILLIAM    S.    BURTON,    GENERAL  FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.   Catalogues  con- 
taining 8o0  Illustrations,  post  free. 

DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
Bcribin?  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCIIES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c, 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

R.      ERASMUS       W  I  L  S  O  N,      F.  R.  S., 

Writes  in  the  "Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine," 
"PEAKS'      TRANSPARENT  SOAP 

Is  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of 
balms  for  the  Skin.'* 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


M 


WILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO. 
WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S    EYE  TOBACCO 


This  Tobacco 

is  now  put  up  in  1-oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  label  being  a  reduced  fac- 
simile of  that  used  'or  the  2-oz.  Packets.  Also  in  Cigarettes,  in  Boxes  of  10  each,  bearing 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of  W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS. 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  TMIE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1978."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

J^LLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE  AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN   WATERS  "Absolutely  pure."— See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 

application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS  Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 

without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.— For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.-Corks  branded  "R.Ellis  &  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 
bears  Trade  Mark. 

TpLLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

1  1  sale_R.  ELLIS  &  SON.  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— W.  BEST  &  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

T)INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  test  remedy  for  Acidity 

■>*-''  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout, and  Indigestion. 

INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  aud  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


D 


BOOKS,  &c. 


rPHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Regent    Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  ou  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratia  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  ot  Surplus  Books  ottered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S,  CHUliTON'S.  HODGSON'S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

rfHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

■*-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  Gd.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10,  74,  75,  76,  81,  88,  91,  192,  6S9,  and  771  (clean  copies)— at  the  Olliee,  3S  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.  ___ 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 

T710REIGN  WORK  and  ENGLISH  WAGES  considered  with 
J-       reference  to  the  Depression  of  Trade.  By  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P. 
London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
NEW  SERIES. 

ALES  from  "  BLACKWOOD."  No.  XVIII.  is  published  this 

day,  price  Is.  containing  : 
RAPPING  THE  QUESTION.   By  the  late  Professor  AYTOTJN. 
MY  ADVENTURES  WITH  PETER  SCHLEMIIIL. 
AUNT  ANN'S  GHOST  STORY. 
THE  BLUE  DRAGOON. 
LORD  HATTON. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T 


Just  published.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

"ISJOTES,  chiefly  CRITICAL  and  PHILOLOGICAL,  on  the 

HEBREW  PSALMS.     By  W.  R.  BURGESS,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hollowell.    Vol.  I. 

Fs.  i  lxviii.  and  Introd.  Essay,  8vo.  435  pp.   To  he  completed  in  2  vols. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  M  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 

20  South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburgh.  

Price  3s. ;  free  by  post,  3s.  6d. 

HE  OWENS  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  for  the  SESSION 

1879-80. 

 Manchester  :  J.  E.  Cornish.  Bookseller  to  the  College.  33  Piccadilly.  

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
Crown  Rvo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

THE    TOPULAR    ELOCUTIONIST    and   RECITER:  a 
Selection  of  Prose  and  Verse,  from  Standard  Authors  ;  with  full  Instructions  in  the 
Art  of  Elocution.   By  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


T 


rTHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

insertion  in  the  Forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher  by  the  i  th,  and  BILLS  by  the  uth  October. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

HE  EDINBURGH  EE  VIEW  for  OCTOBER  will 

be  published  on  Wednesday,  October  15th.   ADVERTISEMENTS  intended 
be  received  by  the  Publishers  later  than  Wednesday, 


T 


for  insertion  cannot 
October  8th. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


ERASER'S    MAGAZINE,    OCTOBER  1879. 

No.  DXCVIII.    New  Series  CXVIII.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Edited  by  Dr.  JOHN  TULLOCH,  Principal  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Contents  : — 

Mary  Anerley  ;  A  Yorkshire  Tale.   By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Chapter  XIV.— 
Serious  Charges.    XV.— Caught  at  Last.    XVI.— Discipline  Asserted. 
French  Tragedy  before  Corneili.e.    By  George  Saintsbury. 
A  Village  Idyll.   By  J.  McReath. 
Partridges  and  Politics.   By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
The  Failure  op  Altruism. 

Prince  Napoleon  and  European  Democracy  :  Reminiscences  by  Karl  Bund. 

My  Journal  in  the  Holy  Land.— II.   By  Mrs.  Brassey. 

Afghanistan  :  its  Races  and  Rulers. 

Recent  Novels. 

The  Cost  of  a  Foreign  Policy. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


B 


LACKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE     for     OCTOBER  1870. 

No.  DCCLXVIII.  2s.  6d. 
Contexts  : 
SYRIA—ROUND  ABOUT  DAMASCUS. 
A  DEADLY  FEUD  ;  a  Tale  from  France. 
ION. 

RE  ATA  ;  or.  What's  in  a  Name.    Part  VII. 
THE  DEMISE  OF  THE  KAISERBUND. 
NEWSPAPER  OFFICES. 
THE  CABUL  MUTINY. 
William  Blackwood  S:  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

On  September  29,  No.  CCXXXVILI.  Is. 

^HE    CORNHILL    MAGAZINE   for    OCTOBER.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

Contents  : 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  22.  «'  That 
Imbecile  of  an  Emperor."  Chapter  23.  In  which  Leon  asserts  his  Independence. 
Chapter  21.  Changes. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

MADAME  DE  SAINTE-FOLYE'S  BABIES. 

EARTH-BORN  METEORITES. 

OBOD. 

HANS  SACTIS  AND  THE  MASTERSONG. 
A  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT.    By  Alfred  Austin. 

WHITE  WIXGS  :  a  Yachting  Romance.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  II.  Draw- 
apter  12.  The  Old  School  und  the  New.   Chapter  13.  Ferdinand 


Ne 
and  Mi 


[Ida 

London  :  SMiTn,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  OCTOBER  (1879). 

MODERN  ATHEISM  AND  MR.  MALLOCK.   By  Miss  L.  S.  BEVINGTON. 
FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY.  By  Alien ib \ld  Forbes. 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  MODERN  ENGLAND.  No.  I.  By  Karl  IIillebband. 
THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  INDIAN  FINANCE.  By  Henry  Favtcett,  M.P. 
LUCREZIA  BORGIA.   By  H.  Schutz  Wilson. 
BAPTISM.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY  IN  INDIA  :  the  Land  and  the  People.    Concluded.    By  James 

Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
RECENT  SCIENCE.   (Supervised  by  Professor  Huxley.) 

THE  OLYMPIAN  SYSTEM  VERSUS  THE  SOLAR  THEORY.    By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
Price  2s.  Gd. ;  post  free,  per  annum,  10s. 

THE   THEOLOGICAL   REVIEW  :   a  Quarterly  Journal  of 

Religious  Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  Cuari.es  Beard,  B.A. 
OCTOBER  1879. 

1.  BERKELEY  AND  POSITIVISM.  II.    By  St.  George  Stock. 

2.  SAMUEL  RUTHERFORD  THE  COVENANTER.  By  Robert  B.  Drummond.  B.A* 

3.  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY.     By  HENRY  SHAEN 

Solly,  M.A. 

4.  THOMAS  ELFORD  POYNTING  :  In  Memoriam.   By  C.  B.  UPTON.  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

5.  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.    By  Russell  Martineau,  M.A. 

6.  THE  SOZZINI  AND  THEIR  SCHOOL.   EC    By  ALEX.  GORDON,  M.A. 

7.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

On  October  1,  price  6s. 

DUBLIN      REVIEW.  —  OCTOBER      187  9. 
Contents : 

1.  The  Early  Scottish  Church.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  Rector  of  the  Scots  College, 

Rome. 

2.  The  Age  of  Dante  in  the  Florentine  Chronicles.   By  E.  M.  Clerke. 

3.  Supplementary  Remarks  on  Freewill.   Bv  W.  G.  Ward,  Ph.D. 

4.  'the  Eighteenth  Ceuturj.    Part  II.    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

!>.  History  of  the  Prussian  "  Kulturkiunp!."   By  -i  German  statesman. 

6.  Gunpowder  and  Modern  W  in  lure.    By  F.  R.  Wegg  Prosser. 

7.  Lord  Lawrence.  By  "  E." 

8.  Our  Elementary  Schools  and  their  Work.  _   _  , 

9.  Theology,  Past  and  Present,  ut  Maynooth.    Bv  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Neville,  Rector  of  the 

Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 
The  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  on  Scholastic  Philosophy.— Notices  of  Books. 

London  :  BURNS  &  Oates,  17  Portman  Street.  W.,  and  G3  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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CRIBNER'S 


Now  ready,  Monthly,  Is. 

ILLUSTRATED 

Contents  for  OCTOBER  : 


MAGAZINE. 


THE  CAMP  OF  THE  CARBONATES: 
Ups  and  Downs  in  Leadville. 

ON  THE  PIPING  SHEPHERD  OF 
FOUTHNV. 

FIELD  SPOUTS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

EDISON'S  INVENTIONS.  III.  -The  Sys- 
tem of  Fast  Telegraphy. 

JOURNALISM  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  BY 
THE  LATH   Ml!.  UAlSEIIi  IT. 

CONFIDENCE.   Chapters 5  and  6 

ENGLISH  SPELLING  AND  SPELLING 
HE1  '  ill M.  -11. 

WIDOWED. 

SLEEP  OF  TEARS, 

"  HAWORTH'S."  (Conclusion.) 


A  SAILOR  IX  A  COTTON  FIELD. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

BRAZIL.    V.  Riode  Janeiro. 

ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.   With  Portrait. 

HER  CONQUEST. 

A  N  N  I' NCI  ATA. 

DICK. 

THE  UNKNOWN  SHIP. 
TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 
HOME  AND  SOCIETY. 
CULTURE  AND  PROGRESS. 
THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 
BRIC-A-BRAC. 


NOTICE.-Thc  November  Number  will  commence  a  New  Volume. 
FREDERICK  WarKB  at  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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September  27,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

T HE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW  for 

SEPTEMBER. 

THE  COMING  LAND  QUESTION.    By  J.  BOYD  Kl.NNEAK. 
THE  NEW  I'SYCHOLOCY.     Iiv  \V.  I..  UiCKTXEV. 
GERMAN  POLITICS.    Bv  H.  TCTTi.it. 
M  AXIMS  OF  WISDOM.    By  G.  A.  Sim  ox. 
THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHINA.   By  Herbert  Giles. 
TWO  MEN  OF  LETTERS.    By  George  Saixtsbuky. 
THE  WAGE  FI  ND  THEORY.     By  IlEXBV  SlDGWK'K. 
MACEDONIA.    By  J.  Kixxaird  Rose. 


JACK'S  EDUCATION;  or,  How  He  Learnt 

Farming.  By  Professor  Henry  Tanner,  F.C.S..  Senior  Member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Collcse,  Examiner  in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Government  Department  of  Science.   Large  crown  8vo.  llfext  tree/:. 

REPRESENTATIVE    STATESMEN  : 

Political  Studies.  Bv  Alex.Chari.es  Ewald.  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "The  Life 
and  Times  of  Prince  "Charles  Muart,"  be   2  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  24s. 

[  This  day. 

of  FREEMASONRY. 


THE  REALITIES 


By  Sirs.  Bi-VKE,  Author  of  "  Twelve  Months  in  Southern  Europe."  Demy  8vo. 

PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


price  9: 

FARMING  for 

By  Arthi-r  Roland.  Edited  by  William  Abi.ett. 
Vol.  I. -DAIRY  FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  of  COWS,  &c.    Large  crown 
Svo.  5s. 

Vol.  II. — POULTRY-KEEPING.    Large  crown  Svo.  5s. 
Vol.  Ill  — TREE-PLANTING,  for  Ornamentation  or  Profit,  suitable  to 
every  Soil  and  Situation.   Large  crown  Svo.  [JVeri  week, 

TEN  LECTURES  on  ART.  By  E.  J.  Poynter, 

R.A.   Large  crown  8vo.  9s. 
"  Thi*  is  a  fine  book,  probably  one  of  the  books  on  art  for  n  ?cod  many  years,  full  of  clearly 

■ml  deftl>  -wrou^ht-out  explanations  upon  subjects  of  much  intricacy  The  remaining 

<  t  ti -tn t-  ■>!  thi-  rvniarkublr  book  wo  must  not  even  hulk-ate.  Its  ehiot  k>M>n«  will,  perhaps 
Oentlt  upon  the  skilful  teaching  of  thoroughness,  nobility,  and  patience  that  appears  in  almost 
«very  page,  and  upon  the  remarkable  illustrations  and  exposure  of  false  taste  in  decorative 
art.  "—Spectator. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

COUSIN  HENRY.    By  Anthony  Tkollope. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  [Next  iceek. 

GRACE    ELWYN.    By  the  Author  of  "  On 

the  Banks  of       Delaware,"  &c.   2  vols.  [.This  day. 

THE  PARSON  o'  DUMFORD.   By  George 

Maxville  Fenn.  3  vols. 

COUSIN  SIMON.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert 

Marsham.   1  vol. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Ready,  medium  Svo.  with  101  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 

THE   SCIENCE  OF  TASTE 

Being  a  Treatise  on  its  Principles. 
Bv  G.  L. 


-OSTKXTS: 


INTRODUCTION. 
ARTISTIC  CONSTRUCTION. 
DETAILS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 
CHIAROSCURO  AND  COLOR. 
DECORATION  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE. 


COMMON  SENSE. 

PERSONAL  ADORNMENT— MALE 
ATTIRE. 

PERSONAL  ADORNMENT— FEMI- 
NINE ATTIRE. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANTORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Just  published,  fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

\ri.DITATIONS  in  the  TEA-ROOM.    By  ftLP. 

Pickering  &  Co.,  196  Piccadilly,  W. 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  4s.  6d. 

(CONSUMPTION,   ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  Churchill's 


Hypophosphites  and  Inhalants. 

J.  W.  Kolcksianx.  ! 


Langham  Place,  London,  W. 


No.  CXI.    New  Scries  75.   Price  3s.  6d.   OCTOBER  1879. 

'THE    JOURNAL  of    MENTAL    SCIENCE.     Edited  by 

■*■    T.  S.  Ci.orsTox.M.D.,  D.  Hack  Tl  ke,  M.D.,  and  George  H.  Savage,  M.D. 
Contexts : 

Till.  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  (delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Julv  30,  1870).  By 
J.  A.  LrsH.M.P. 

ON  THE  SEPARATE  CARE  OF  ACUTE  AND  CURABLE  CASES  IN  ASYLUMS,  &c. 
By  J.  W'ilkie  BfltMAN,  M.D. 

A  CASE  OF  TUMOUR  OF  THE  BRAIN  ASSOCIATED  WITH  EPILEPSY  AND 
CATALEPSY.  By  Fletcher  Beach,  M.D. 

A  DETACHED  OCCIPITAL  LOBE.  Jtc.  By  A.  Camprell  Clark,  M.B. 
SPANISH  ASYLUMS.  By  Donald  Fraser,  M.D. 
•'  AFTER-CARE."  By  Rev.  H.  Hawkins. 

AN    ASYLUM   OR  HOSPITAL  HOME  FOR  TWO  HUNDRED  PATIENTS.  By 

T.  S.  Clocston,  M.D. 
CLINICAL  NOTES  AND  CASES— OCCASIONAL  NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER- 

REVIEWS— FRENCH  RETROSPECT— NOTES  AND  NEWS,  Sc. 

J.  &  A.  Chcrciiill,  New  Burlington  Street. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 

NEW  EDITIONS  FOB  1879. 

Ifimo.  3s.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK— LONDON  AS  IT  IS.    New  Edition, 

with  Maps  ami  Pious. 

Post  8vo.  "s.  63. 

HANDBOOK— DEVON,  Exeter,  Ilfracombe,  Linton, 

Sidmouth,  Dnwlish,  Teignmouth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay.  Ninth 
Edition,  with  -Map  and  Plans. 

Post  Svo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— COENWALL,  Launceston,  Penzance, 

Falmouth,  the  Lizard,  Land's  End,  &c.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  8vo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK— MADRAS   PRESIDENCY.     With  a 

Notice  of  the  Overland  Eoute  to  India.  Second  Edition,  with  Maps  and 
Plans. 

Post  8vo.  in  Two  Parts,  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND,  the  Alps  of  Savoy 

and  Piedmont,  the  Italian  Lakes  and  Part  of  Daupliinfi.  Sixteenth  Edition, 
with  2li  Maps  and  Plans. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE,  Part  I. :  Normandy,  Brit- 

tany,  the  Seine  and  Loire,  Bordeaux,  the  Pyrenees,  &c.  Fifteenth  Edition, 
with  20  Maps  and  Plans. 

Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH    GERMANY,  Wurtemburg, 

Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from 
Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.    With  Map  and  Plans. 


Price  3s.  Yearly,  post  free,  123. 

ATIND:  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

No.  XVI.  (completing  Vol.  IV.)  contains  Articles  hy  A.  Lang.  G.  A.  Snicox, 
E.  Ocrxbv,  S.  H.  Hoix:sox.  Professor  Bain;  also  Notes.  Critical  Notices,  tc,  by  the 
Editor,  l'nv'cnor  E.  Cairo,  Professor  Adamsox,  F.  W.  Maitland.  J.  Venn,  U.  Sidgwick, 
J,  3gZ.LT,  Proltssor  Laxd,  Ac. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

COLOGNE  TOWN  HALL. — See  THE  BUILDER ;  View  of 

Marburg  University:  Illustrations  of  Muchelny  Abbey—Social  Science  Congress— 
(  -instructional  B<niks—  Viollet-le-Duc— Lieht  in  the  School-room— Monumental  History  of 
home— The  Railways— New  Buildings— Art  News,  &c.   Atl.t  by  post,  4Jd. 

46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


JOHN"  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

UNIVERSITY  OP   LONDON.  B.A.  AND  B.Sc. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Nearly  ready,  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  MECHANICS,  including  HYDRO- 

STATICS.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  Samuel  Newth,  M.A.,  D.D.. 
Principal  of  New  College,  London,  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

This  Edition  (the  Sixth)  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  and  with 
especial  reference  to  changes  recently  made  in  the  Kegulations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  WESTMINSTER'S  BIA.RY, 
On  Friday,  October  3,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  15s. 

DIARY  of  a  TOUR  in  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

and  RUSSIA  in  1827.   By  the  Marchioness  of  Westminster, 
hurst  s:  blackett,  publishers,  13  great  marlborough  street. 

13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

RECORDS   of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.    3  vols. 

GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  '*  Parted  Lives,"  &o.    3  vols. 
"  Mrs.  Spender  has  written  what  may  he  truly  called  a  romance  of  the  affections,  and  novel- 
renders  owe  Mrs.  Spender  a  deht  of  gratitude  for  her  buuk.    The  interest  centres  in  the  heroine 
herself,  who  id  a  charming  creation.  '—Athtnceum. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  "A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.  3  vols. 
'  This  interesting  novel  will  add  another  wreath  to  Mrs.  Eraser's  literary  fame 


deeply  interesting,  the  characters  life-like,  and  the  incidents  startling 


The  plot  is 
Court  Journal. 


THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Dks  art,  Author  of  "  Kelverdale."    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 
"  A  very  lively  hook.   Lord  Desert's  humour,  vivarity,  and  witty  comparisons  make  his 
pOffefl  sparkle,  aiid  give  the  reader  many  a  pleasant  laugh."— Athenaeum. 


MADELON 


LEMOINE. 

3  vols. 


Bv  Mrs.  Leith 


Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  &c. 
'*  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  tells  her  story  with  spirit.   She  writes  with  pure  aims  and  an  honest 
desire  to  put  in  an  attractive  light,  principles  bused  on  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  morality  and 
religion.   She  is  ready  with  expedients,  and  fertile  in  resource. "Saturday  Review. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

of  *'  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.**   3  vols. 


By  the  Author 

[October  10. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 


HOW  to 


By  Lionel  S.  Bkale.  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  with  1 09 
Plates,  will  be  ready  on  October  20,  price  21s. 


HARRISON,  PALL  MALL. 


A SIMPLE  CREED:  the  Confession  of  One  who  has  Ceased 
to  be  a  Christian. 


London  :  C.  Watts,  81  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  PUBLISHING. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope's  New  Book  will  be  7s.  67/.,  not  Gs.,  as 
previously  unnounced. 

Crown  8vo.  with  33  Illustrations  by  C.  O.  Murray,  7s.  6<1. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  BACKWOODS; 

Or,  Stories  and  Sketches  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Indian  Fighters. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 

By  the  same  Author. 

BUTTONS  ;  or,  the  Trials  and  Travels  of  a  Young  Gentleman. 

Cloth,  4s.  6d. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


STEPHEN  THE  SCHOOLMASTER: 

A  Story  without  Plot. 
By  Mrs.  GELLIE  (M.  E.  B.) 
Being  the  New  Volume  in  the  "  Stories  for  Daughters  at  Home  "  Series. 


Crown  8vo.  with  Engravings  and  Photographs,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

RECORDS  OF  YORK  CASTLE: 

Fortress,  Court  House,  and  Prison. 
By  A.  W.  TWYFORD  (the  present  Governor),  and 
Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS,  Author  of  "  The  Memorials  of  Millbank.' 


Crown  8vo.  with  16  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Johnson,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


BUNCHY 


Or,  the  Children  of  Scarsbrook  Farm. 
By  Miss  E.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Author  of  "  The  Orphans,"  &c. 
Being  No.  I.  of  Griffith  &  Farran's  New  Half-Crown  Series. 


Imperial  32mo.  beautifully  printed  in  red  and  black,  prices  from  2s.  upwards. 

THE   BOOK  OF  REMEMBRANCE, 

FOR  EVERY   DAY  IN   THE  YEAR. 

With  Blank  Space  for  recording  Birthdays,  Weddings,  &c.  &c. 


Demy  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

TRAVEL,  WAR,  AND  SHIPWRECK. 

By  Captain  W.  PARKER  GILLMORE  ("  UBIQUE  "), 
Author  of  "  The  Great  Thirst  Land,"  Sic. 

N.B. —  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN, 
WEST  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  pp.  550,  with  86  Plates,  21s. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College. 
LONDON:  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 

LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE  :  the  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


THE  NEW  NOVEL  BY  FREDERICK  TALBOT. 

At  all  Libraries,  3  vols. 

LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE: 

A  Novel. 

By  FREDERICK  TALBOT,  Author  of  "  Sophie  Crewe,"  &c. 

LONDON :  JOHN  &  ROBERT  MAXWELL. 


LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE  :  the  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


THE  CLOVEN  EOOT  :  Miss  Beaddon's  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


MISS  BEADDON'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

At  all  Libraries,  3  vols. 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT: 

The  New  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 

LONDON:  JOHN  S:  ROBERT  MAXWELL. 


THE  CLOVEN  FOOT  :  Miss  Braddon's  New  Novel,   3  vols. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

NEW  WORKS. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  RESEARCHES  of  the 

HON.  HENRY  CAVENDISH,  F.R.S.  Written  between  1771  and  1781. 
Edited  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  nf 
Devonshire,  K.G.  By  J.  Cleric  Maxwell,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  with 
numerous  Diagrams,  18s. 

HYDRODYNAMICS:  a  Treatise  on  the 

Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids.  By  Horace  Lamb,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Adelaide.   Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

MATHEMATICAL    and  PHYSICAL 

PAPERS.  By  George  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College  and  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Re- 
printed from  the  Original  Journals  and  Transactions,  with  additional  Notes 
by  the  Author.   Vol.  I.  nearly  ready. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

AGESILAUS  of  NENOPHON.    The  Text 

Revised.  With  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Introduction,  Analysis,  and 
Indices.  By  H.  Hailstone,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge- 
Editor  of  "  Xcnophon's  Hellenics,"  &c.    With  Map,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

M.  TULLI  CICERONIS  CATO  MAIOR  de 

SENECTUTE.  Edited  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  James  S.  Reid,  M.L., 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Examiner  in  Classics  to  the  University  of  Loudon ;  Editor  of  "  Cicero's 
Academica,"  &c. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  de  AMICITIA.  Edited 

by  J.  S.  Reid,  M.L.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  3s. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS:  a  Portion  of  the 

History  (Alexander  in  India).  By  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  T.  E.  Raves,  3.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  in  Sherborne  School.    3s.  (id. 

P.  VERGILI  MARONIS  AENEIDOS. 

Books  VII.  VIII.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor 
of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Oxford.   Each  Is.  6d. 


THE   CAMBRIDGE   BIBLE    FOR  SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor— The  Dean  of  PETERBOROUGH. 

THE   SECOND  EPISTLE  to  the  CORIN- 

THIANS.   By  the  Rev.  Professor  Lias,  M.A.  2s. 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PETER  and  ST.  JUDE. 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  Plumptre,  D.D.   2s.  Cd. 

THE  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES.     By  the 

Rev.  Professor  Lumby,  D.D.   Parti.  Chapters  i.—xiv.   With  2  Maps,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS.    By  the 

Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  BOOK  of  JEREMIAH.    By  the  Rev. 

A.  W.  Streaue,  M.A.  [/»  the  press. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT, 

for  Schools  and  Colleges.  With  a  Revised  Text,  based  on  the  most  recent 
critical  authorities,  and  English  Notes,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Editor,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perow.ne,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough. [In  preparation. 

ST.  MATTHEW.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Cakr,  M.A. 

[/)( the  press. 

The  Books  will  be  published  separately,  as  in  the  "  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools." 


LONDON" :  CAMBRIDGE  WAREHOUSE,  17  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GAMEKEEPER 
AT  HOME." 
In  a  few  days,  crown  8vo. 

THE  AMATEUR  POACHER.  By  the  Author 

of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  "  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County." 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  TnE  LIBRARIES. 
Next  week,  3  vols. 

CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN:  a  Story  of  Two 

Generations.  By  Allan  Muir. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  FLACE. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 
Nearly  ready. 

SISTER.    2  vols. 


LONDON  ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  TLACE, 
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On  October  1,  price  31s.  64  . 

A  LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

Founded  on  ANDREWS'  Edition  of  FREUND'S  LATIN 
DICTIONARY, 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  great  part  Rewritten. 

By  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS.  Ph.D..  and  CHARLES  SHORT,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College.  Sew  York. 


OXFOItD  :  PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS,  AND  PUBLISHED  BY 
ilACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON,  PUBLISHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


A    NEW    NOVEL    by   Mrs.  OLIPHANT, 

entitled  "  HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY,"  will  be  begun  in  the 
NOVEMBER  Number  of  the  Magazine,  and  continued  Monthly. 

Monthly,  Is. 

MAC  MILL  AN 'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXL.  (for  OCTOBER). 
Contents : 

1.  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.    By  Professor  Seeley.    No.  III. 

2.  "  HAWORTH'S."   By  Frances  HODGSON  Burnett,  Author  of  "  That  Lass  0' 

Lowrie's."    Chapters  32—54.  Conclusion. 

3.  CHARLES  JAMES  MATHEWS. 

4.  A  COLLEGE  FOR  WORKING  WOMEN.   By  Miss  Martin. 

5.  THE  MALAKANI;  or,  Spiritual  Christians  in  Eastern  Russia.    By  G.  M 

As heb.  Doctor  of  Law,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

6.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   A  THIEF,   IN    THIEVES-  LANGUAGE.  By 

J.  W.  HoitSLBY.  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Prison,  Clerkenwell. 

7.  A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keary.   Chapters  37  and  38. 
S.  VIVISECTION.   By  Rev.  George  Greenwood. 

9.  TARTY  GOVERNMENT.   By  Rev.  A.  T.  Davidson. 


Crown  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 

nATHAPJXE    and    CRAUFURD  TAIT, 

^— '  WIFE  and  SON  of  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
trarj  :  a  Memoir,  Edited,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Benhaji.  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Margate,  and  One  of  the  Six  Preachers  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.   With  2  Portraits,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 

"  There  is  much  in  the  record,  especially  of  Mrs.  Tait's  life,  which  the 
world  will  be  glad  to  know,  and  will  be  the  better  for  knowing." 

Guardian. 

J}Y  the  late  Professor  CLIFFORD,  F.R.S. 

LECTURES  and  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Frederick  Pollock.  With  Introduction  by  F.  Pollock.  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  25s. 

SEEING  and  THINKING.    Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 

price  3s.  6d.  (New  Vol.  of  "  Nature  Series.")  [Just  ready. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THAT  LASS  O'  LOWRIE'S." 

EW  NOVEL.— "HAWORTH'S."  By 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

[At  alt  the  Libraries. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  FATTY,"  &c. 

NOVEL. — THE  BERKSHIRE  LADY. 

By  K.vniEiuxE  S.  Macquoid.   Crown  Svo.  103.  6d. 

[At  all  the  Libraries, 


N 


VEW 


^  RIDE  in  EGYPT,  from  Sioot  to  Luxor, 

in  1879  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Present  State  and  Ancient  History  of  the  Nile 
Valley  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  various  Ways  of  making  the  Vovagc 
out  and  home.   By  W.  J.  Loftie.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES." 

WORDSWORTH'S    POEMS.    Chosen  and 

Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Matthew  Arnold.   18mo.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

PUTTING-OUT  and  DRESSMAKING. 

From  the  French  of  Mdlle.  E.  Grand'homme.   ISmo.  with  Diagrams,  Is. 

[This  day. 

THIRST   LATIN    GRAMMAR.    By  M.  C. 

Macsiillan,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  St.  Paul's  School,  London.  Fcp. 


8vo.  Is.  6d. 


[This  day. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

By  W.  W.  GooDwrN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard 
University.   Crown  Svo.  6s.  [This  day. 

^fHE  GOSPEL  of  the  RESURRECTION: 

Thoughts  on  its  Relation  to  Reason  and  History.  By  Canon  Westcott, 
D.D.   Fourth  Edition,  revised,  crown  Svo.  Cs.  [Just  ready. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

LIST. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCXXVII.  for  OCTOBER  1879. 

Contents  : 

1.  PROBATION.  Continued. 

2.  THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  OLD  DIPLOMATISTS. 

3.  HER  KING. 

4.  THE  OLD  BOULEVARD  DU  TEMPLE. 

5.  A  BOUQUET. 

6.  MRS.  NEVII.L'S  LOVER. 

7.  AN  ITALIAN  MOLIERE. 

8.  LIFE  AND  LOVE-DEAD  LOVE. 

9.  A  TROOPER'S  VIGIL. 

10.  MERIT  AND  FORTUNE. 

11.  A  KING  IN  THE  ALPS. 
13.  A  WILD  GOOSE  CHASE. 
13.  VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY. 

"  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ? 


By  Mrs.  Annik  Edwardes,  Author  of 
&c.  Continued. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT.' 
At  all  Libraries,  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

MADGE  DUNRAVEN. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Dark  Colleen,"  &c. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LADY  GRIZEL." 
THE  HON.  LEWIS  WINGPIELD'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

MY  LORDS  OF  STROGUE, 

At  all  Libraries,  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

"  The  reader  will  follow  with  caper  interest  this  touching  romance.*'—  Vanity  Fair. 

"  Mr.  Minefield  hit*  produced  an  historical  novel  which  isan  admirable  blending  nt'dramatfc 
effect  and  fidelity  to  actual  events.  The  ideas  acquired  by  close  study,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
vigorous  imagination,  are  transformed  into  living  realities." — World. 

"  The  personages  in  this  book  are  drawn  with  consummate  power,  and  there  have  been 
few  novels  of  recent  years  more  distinguished  by  conscic-ntiom  care  and  elaboration  in  the 
treatment  of  a  worthy  subject."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  novel  of  a  hiirh  order  of  merit  One  of  the  best  fictions  of  the  day.'*— A  tftrnozum. 

"An  admirably  written  and  well  conceived  novel.  Mr.  Win^field  has  exercised  rare  dis- 
crimination ;  he  has  not  only  read  but  assimilated,  not  only  drawn  but  created." 

Home  News. 


NEW    NOVEL    AT    ALL  LIBRARIES. 

IN  TWO  YEARS'  TIME.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo. 


NEW   NOVEL   AT   ALL  LIBRARIES. 
MISS  ETHEL  COXON'S 

MONSIEUR  LOVE.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

"  There  is  a  brightness  and  freshness  about  the  book  which  never  fails  nor  flags.  There  is  & 
clear  conception  of  character  ;  and  there  is  constantly  visible  a  resolution  to  draw  from  nature 
and  not  from  those  conventional  types  which  are  the  otock  in  trade  of  the  ordinary  novelist." 

World. 

"  A  new  aspirant  for  literary  fame  has  appeared  on  the  scene  and  scored  a  decided  success. 
Miss  Coxon  has  written  a  charming  novel.  The  plot,  style,  diction,  and  pathos  have  all  a 
freshness  and  originality  which  we  rarely  meet  with."— Morning  Post. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PCBLISHEItS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  TOE  QUEEN. 
Just  published,  Is. 

HOW  TO  UTILIZE  THE  VOLUNTEERS 

Or,  the  Revival  of  England's  Greatness. 
By  FRANCIS  LLOYD, 

Author  of  "  Prussia's  Representative  Man,"  &e.,  and 

CHARLES  TEBBITT. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 

CHAMBERS'S   ENCYCLOPAEDIA : 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for 
the  People. 

10  vols,  royal  Svo.  cloth   £4  15  0 

10  vols,  royul  8vo.  half  calf   6  6  0 

lu  vols,  royal  8vo.  half  russia   7  7  0 

The  Work  contains  27,000  distinct  Articles,  3,400  'Wood  Engravings,  39  Coloured 
Maps,  and  Index  to  17,000  incidentally  mentioned  Subjects. 

The  Articles  have  xindersronc  thorough  revision,  and  the  Information  is  constantly 
being  kept  uij  to  the  latest  possible  date. 

CHAMBERS'S 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  LL.D. 
New  Edition,  Revised  by  ROBERT  CARRUTIIERS,  LL.D. 

With  Illustrations. 

1  vols,  royal  Svo.  cloth    £1  o  0 

2  vols,  royal  8vo.  half  calf    l  7  0 

'  • 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 
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MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON. 


The  attention  of  the  Secretaries  and  Members  of  Literary  Institutions,  Reading-Rooms, 
and  Book  Societies,  in  Town  and  Country,  is  respectfully  requested  to  the  LIST,  Revised  for 
the  New  Season,  of  the  PRINCIPAL  RECENT  BOOKS  in  circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

This  List  will  be  found  to  contain  the  best  Recent  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion, 
Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  leading  Books  of  the  New  Season,  and  of  all  New  Editions  of  the 
popular  Standard  Works  in  the  Library  Catalogue,  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases, 
and  arrangements  are  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an  ample  supply  of  all  forthcoming 
Works  of  general  interest  as  they  appear. 

In  addition  to  the  List  of  Recent  Books  in  circulation,  the  following  newly-revised  Catalogues 
are  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application  : 

1.  — A  Catalogue  of  the  Books  added  to  the  Library  from  October,  1877,  to  the  present  time. 

2.  — A  New  Edition  of  Mudie's  Catalogue  of  well-selected  Secondhand  Books.    This  Catalogue 

contains  :  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  Theodore  Martin  ;  Records  of  My  Girl- 
hood, by  Fanny  Kemble  ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Hook  ;  Through  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, by  H.  M.  Stanley  ;  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's  Tour  in  Morocco  ;  Royal  Windsor,  by 
W.  Hepworth  Dixon  ;  Senior's  Conversations  with  Thiers  ;  The  King's  Secret,  by  the 
Due  de  Broglie  ;  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  ;  Gladstone's  Gleanings  ;  Within  the 
Precincts,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  ;  Paul  Faber,  by  George  MacDonald  ;  John  Caldigate,  by 
Anthony  Trollope  ;  Under  One  Roof,  by  James  Payn  ;  and  many  other  popular  Books 
of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  cut  and  uncut,  with  nearly  Three  Thousand  older 
Works,  many  of  which  are  out  of  print  and  not  otherwise  procurable,  at  the  lowest 
current  prices. 

3.  — An  Additional  Catalogue,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Works  of  Popular  Authors,  newly  and 

strongly  bound  in  Half  Calf,  Half  Roan,  or  Half  Persian,  and  well  adapted  for  circula- 
tion in  Literary  Institutions  and  Public  Libraries. 

4.  — A  Catalogue  of  Works  of  the  Best  Authors,  in  Morocco,  Calf  extra,  and  other  Ornamental 

Bindings,  adapted  for  Gentlemen's  Libraries  or  Drawing  Room  Tables,  and  for  Wedding 
or  Birthday  Presents,  and  School  Prizes. 


All  the  Books  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained,  with  the  least 

possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER, 

And  (by  Order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 


MUDIE'S   SELECT   LIBRARY,   LIMITED,   NEW   OXFORD   STREET,  LONDON. 
CITY  OFFICE :  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAFSIDE. 
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MESSRS.  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS' 

FIRST    LIST   OF   ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR   THE    NEW  SEASON. 


GEORGE  MOORE,  Merchant  and  Phi- 
lanthropist. By  Samuel,  Smiles,  LL.D.  With  a 
Portrait.   Cheap  One- Volume  Edition,  6s. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITIOX  of  SIIAK- 

SPEARE.  Edited  by  Howard  Staunton.  With 
45  Steel  Plates,  illustrative  of  Scenes  described  in 
the  Plays,  designed  by  G.  F,  Sargent,  42s. 

CHILDREN  of  the  VILLAGE.   By  Miss 

MiTFonn.  With  62  Original  Illustrations  "by  Mrs. 
Staples,  R.  Barnes,  Miriam  Kerns, F.  Barnard,  C.  O. 
Murray,  and  others,  produced  under  the  direction 
of  J.  D.  Cooper,  10s.  fid. 

COMMON  WAYSIDE  FLOWERS.  By 

Thomas  Miller.  With  Illustrations  by  Birket 
Foster,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans, 
price  10s.  6d. 

SHAKSPEARE    GEMS:    a  Series  of 

Landscape  Dlustraticns  of  the  most  Interesting 
Localities  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas.  With  45  Steel 
Engravings,  alter  Drawings  by  G.  F.  Sargent, 
price  10s.  6d. 

THE    EMERALD    SERIES:  Moore's 

Melodies  —  Lalla  Rookh — Rejected  Addresses  — 
Dibdin's  Sea  Songs — Dibdin's  Sea  Ballads— Long- 
fellow's Favourite  Poems — Evangeline  —  Shak- 
speare's Sonnets— Miles  Standish.  9  vols,  in  a  box, 
price  10s.  6d. 

SUMMER    TIME  in  the  COUNTRY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Birket  Foster  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  10s.  6d. 

THE  CENTENARY  EDITION  of 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  Charles  Kent.  With  Illustrations  and  a 
Portrait,  Ts.  Cd. 

NOTABLE  VOYAGES.  From  Columbus 
to  Parry.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  An  entirely 
New  Work.    With  many  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.    New  Edition, 

with  the  Original  Illustrations  by  George  Thomas, 
price  7s.  6d. 

THE  IMPERIAL  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY PICTURE  BOOK.  With  80  Full-page 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  ;  boards,  5s. 

SPLNDLE    STORIES.     By  Ascott  R. 

Hope.  With  Original  Illustrations  by  C.  O.  Murray, 
and  Coloured  Pictures,  7s.  6d. 

THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER.  By 
Alfred  Tennyson.  With  Steel  Plates  from 
Designs  by  A.  L.  Bond,  7s.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE'S '  EVERY  BOY'S  AN- 
NUAL for  1880.  Edited  by  Edmund  Roctledoe, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Full-page  Ulustrations  and 
Coloured  Plate,  6s. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  EVERY  GIRL'S  AN- 
NUAL for  18S0.  Edited  by  Miss  Alicia  A.  Leith. 
With  Full-page  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  Title,  designed  by  Kate  Greenaway,  6s. 

UNDER  the  WINDOW  :  a  Picture  Book 

for  Children.  With  64  pages  of  Original  Designs 
by  Kate  Greenaway,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund 
Evans,  6s. 

*.*  Companion  Volume  to  "  The  Baby's  Opera." 

TRUE  as  STEEL.  By  Madame  Colomb. 
With  18  Full-page  Illustrations  and  100  Woodcuts, 
price  6s. 

OTHER  STORIES.    By  the  Right  Hon. 

E.  H.  Knatchbull-Huqessen,  M.P.  With  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Ernest  Griset,  6s. 

CALDECOTT'S  PICTURE  BOOK.  Con- 
taining '•  The  Eleey  on  a  Mad  Dog,"  "  The  Babes 
in  the  Wond,"  "  John  Gilpin,"  "  The  House  that 
Jack  Built.''  With  De-igns  by  R.  Caldecott, 
printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  5s. 

THE  ROLL  of  the  DRUM :  a  Book  for 

Boys.  By  R.  M.  Jephson,  Author  of  "  Tom 
Bnlkeley,"  kc.  With  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Major  Seccoznbe,  R.A.,  5s. 

GASPAR,  the  GAUCHO.    By  Captain 

Mayxe  Reid.    With  24  Page  Plates  by  Riou,  as. 

SIR  EDWARD  SEA  WARD'S  NAR- 
RATIVE of  his  SHIPWRECK  in  the  CARIBBEAN 
SEAS.  By  Jane  Porter.  With  a  Preface  by 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Full-page  Plates  by  John 
Proctor,  ss. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS.  By  Jane  and  Ann 

Taylor.  With  Illustrations  by  eminent  living 
Artists,  6s. ;  boards,  3s. 

LITTLE  WIDE-AWAKE.    Volume  for 

1880.  New  Series,  enlarged  and  improved .  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  by  Kate  Greenaway,  cloth 
gilt,  with  Medallion,  5s. ;  fancy  boards,  3s. 


THE  NURSERY  PICTURE  BOOK:  an 

entirely  New  Picture  Book  for  Children.  UG  folio 
pages,  cloth,  5s. ;  boards,  3s.  Gd. 

LITTLE  ROBIN'S  PICTURE  BOOK. 

Containing  3S4  pnges  of  Pictures  arranged  for 
Children.   Fancy  cloth  cover,  5s. ;  boards,  3s. 

THE  SCHOOLBOY :  a  Poem.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  With  Illustrations  by  eminent 
living  Artists  on  every  page,  6s. 

BUNYAN'S   PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 

With  50  Plates  by  J.  D.  Watson,  5s. 


JULES    VERNE'S    FAMOUS  BOY'S 

BOOKS.  New  and  Cheaper  Editions,  with  all  the 
Original  Illustrations,  each  3s.  6d. 

1.  THE  ENGLISH  AT  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

2.  THE  FIELD  OF  ICE. 

3.  A    VOYAGE     ROUND     THE     WORLD— SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

4.  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD- AUSTRALIA. 

5.  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD-NEW  ZEA- 

LAND. 


THE  OSCAR    PLETSCH  PICTURE 

BOOK.  Containing  150  Pictures,  designed  by  Oscar 
Pletsch.   Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. ;  boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON.    With  50 

Ulustrations  by  Vernet,  and  Full-page  Plates,  3s.  6d. 

TALES  of  a  GRANDFATHER.   By  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  With  Full-page  Illustrations, 
price  3s.  6d. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

With  50  Hlustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  3s.  Cd. 

THE  BOYS  of  AXELFORD.  By  Charles 

Camden.   With  Full-page  Illustrations,  3s.  Gd. 

FEMALE    SOVEREIGNS.      By  Mrs. 

Jameson.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  3s.  Gd. 

CHARACTERISTICS  of  WOMEN.  By 

Mrs.  Jameson.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

WHITE'S    NATURAL    HISTORY  of 

SELBORNE.  With  Illustrations,  3s.  Gd.  (Stan- 
dard Library.) 


ROUTLEDGE'S  TWO-and-SIXPENNY 

POETS.  With  Illustrations,  cut  edges,  cloth  gilt : 
Bret  Harte. 
Hemans. 
Coleridge. 

Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakespeare. 
Hood. 

Mind  of  Shakespeare. 


Longfellow. 

Moore. 

Byron. 

Pope. 

Campbell 

Lover. 


BUTTERCUPS  and  DAISIES.  With 

48  Pages  of  Plates  by  Oscar  Pletsch,  printed  in 
Colours  by  Leighton  Brothers,  2s.  6d. 

BUDS  and  FLOWERS.    With  48  Pages 

of  Plates  by  Oscar  Pletsch,  printed  in  Colours  by 
Leighton  Brothers,  2s.  6d. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE  and  the  RED.  By 

Davenport  Adams.  2s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  the  CIVIL  WTAR.  By 

Davenport  Adams.  2s.  6d. 

WELLINGTON'S     VICTORIES.  By 

Davenport  Adams.  2s.  6d. 

LITTLE      SILVERLOCK'S  STORY 

BOOK.  With  100  Illustrations,  2s.  6d.;  boards,  2s. 

LITTLE  RUBY  LIPS'  STORY  BOOK. 

With  100  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. ;  boards,  2s. 

VOYAGES  and  ADVENTURES  of 
VASCO  DA  GAMA.  By  George  M.  Towle. 
With  Illustrations,  2s.  Cd. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

With  50  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2s.  6d. 

EYEBRIGIIT.     By  Susan  Coolidge. 

With  Illustrations,  2s. 

THE  GOOD  GENIUS  that  TURNED 

EVERYTHING  into  GOLD.  By  the  Brothers 
MAYHEW.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.  2s. 

TALES  of  FAIRY  LAND.    By  Tif.ck. 

Price  2s. 


ROUTLEDGE'S     SINGING  QUAD- 

DRILLE :  an  entirely  New  Toy  Book  for  Children. 
With  Popular  Nursery  Rhymes  Set  to  Quadrille  Music. 

Trice  Is. 


ONE-SHILLING-and-SIXPENNY  JU- 

VENILES.   New  Volumes : 

1.  LILY'S  MAGIC  LANTERN.  By  Mrs.  SALS  Barker. 

With  100  Illustrations.  ' 

2.  ANNALS  OF  THE  POOR.  With  45  Illustrations. 

3.  THE  INDIAN  COTTAGE.   With  45  Illustrations. 

4.  KEEPER'S    TRAVELS    IN    SEARCH    OF  III3 

MASTER.    With  45  Illustrations. 

5.  THE  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS.   With  45  Illustrations. 

6.  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.   With  45  Illustrations. 

7.  THE  LEGENDS  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS 

KNIGHTS  til    THE  U..UXD  TABLE. 


CALDECOTT'S  NEW  PICTURE 

BOOKS.  Each  containing  32  Pictures,  drawn  by  R. 
Caldecott,  Printed  in  Colours  by  Evans,  each  Is. 

1.  ELEGY  ON  A  MAD  DOG. 

2.  THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  CHRISTMAS  AN- 
nual.  The  STAGE  DOOR:  Stories  by  Those  who 
Enter  It.  Edited  by  Clement  W.  Scott.  Written  by 
the  Leading  Actors  and  Actresses  of  the  Day.  Is. 


THE  NEW  PICTURE  BOOKS.  Fancy 

boards,  each  Is. ;  cloth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

1.  LITTLE  POPPY'S  PICTURE  BOOK.  96  Pages  of 

Pictures. 

2.  LITTLE  ROSEBUD'S  PICTURE  BOOK.  96  Pages  of 

Pi  ctures. 

3.  THE  DOG  PICTURE  BOOK.   00  Pictures. 

4.  THE  CAT  PICTURE  BOOK.  60  PictureB. 

5.  TINY'S   NATURAL  HISTORY  PICTURE  BOOK. 

In  words  of  Four  Letters.  25  Page  Pictures. 


THEATRICAL    SCENES    and  TAB- 
LEAUX for  CHILDREN.  By  KEITH  ANGUS.  Is. 


LARGE-SIZE 

With 


ROUTLEDGE'S 

SHILLING    JUVENILES.    New  Volumes 

about  40  Illustrations  in  each  Volume. 

1.  ANNALS  OF  TnE  POOR. 

2.  THE  INDIAN  COTTAGE. 

3.  KEEPER'S     TRAVELS    IN    SEARCH     OF  HIS 

MASTER. 

4.  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 

5.  THE  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS. 


LITTLE  WIDE-AWAKE  PAINTING 

BOOK.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Oscar  Pletsch,  Is. 


THE  DAY  DAWN  LIBRARY.  10  vols. 

each  containing  16  Page  Pictures,  in  fancy  boarded  covers, 
each  6d. 

1.  RED  ROVER. 

2.  KIND  LITTLE  HEART. 

3.  MAMMA'S  LITTLE  PET. 

4.  BABY  BOY'S  PICTURE  BOOK. 

5.  LITTLE  SUGAR-PLUM. 

6.  THE  HOUSEHOLD  FAIRY. 

7.  LITTLE  ANN'S  PICTURE  BOOK. 

8.  NURSERY  PLEASURES. 

9.  HAPPY  PLAYTIME. 
10.  HAPPY  PET. 

And  in  a  box,  price  5s. 


THE     GOOD     BOYS'    and  GIRLS' 

LIBRARY.  8  vols,  each  containing  24  Page  Pictures,  in 
fancy  boarded  covers,  each  Gd. 

1.  BRIGHT  BOY'S  BOOK. 

2.  GOOD  GIRL'S  GIFT. 

3.  LITTLE  LAUGHTER  LOVER. 

4.  TINY  TROT'S  TREASURE. 

5.  WEE  WILLIE  WINKLE. 

6.  PET'S  PICTURE  POSIES. 

7.  FUN,  FROLIC,  AND  FANCY. 

8.  HARRY'S  HAPPY  HOME. 


THE  BREAD  and  HONEY  LIBRARY. 

8  vols,  full  of  Pictures,  in  fancy  boarded  covers,  each  6d. 

1.  BREAD  AND  HONEY. 

2.  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  BIRDS. 

3.  LILY'S  SCREEN.   First  Series. 

4.  MRS.  BARBAULD'S  HYMNS  IN  PROSE. 

5.  LILY'S  SCREEN.  Second  Series. 

6.  COBWEBS  TO  CATCH  FLIES, 

7.  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS. 

8.  WATTS'S  DIVINE  AND  MORAL  SONGS 


SIXPENNY  TOYS. — New  Volumes. 

1.  A,  APPLE  PIE. 

2.  THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 


BIRDIE'S  BOOKS.    12  vols,  with  Pic- 

tures  on  every  page,  in  fancy  boarded  covers,  each  3d. 

1.  MERRY  RHYMES  FOR  DULL  TIMES. 

2.  LITTLE  KISSES  FOR  LITTLE  MISSES. 

3.  LIVELY  LAYS  FOR  DULL  DAYS. 

4.  A  BOOK  OF  JOY  FOR  MAMMA'S  BOY. 

5.  MIGNONETTE  FOR  MY  LITTLE  PET. 

6.  TIT  BITS  FOR  TINY  WITS. 

7.  WORK  AND  PLAY  FOR  EVERY  DAY. 
R.  LITTLE  MITES  FOR  TINY  SPRITES. 

9.  LITTLE  WORDS  ABOUT  LITTLE  BIRDS. 

10.  LITTLE  JOKES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

11.  FURZE  AND  HEATHER  FOR  RAINY  WEATHER 

12.  A  WELCOME  GUEST  FROM  ROBIN'S  NEST. 

In  cloth  gilt.  6d. ;  1  vol.  fancy  boards,  cloth,  Is.  6d.- 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 


LONDON    AND    NEW  YOKK. 
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MESSRS.  C.  KEGrAI  PAUL  &  CO.'S  AMOUICEMEITS. 


MIND  in  the  LOWER  ANIMALS  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE. 

By  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  3i's. 

THE  CRAYFISH  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology. 

By  Professor  T.  II.  Huxley, F,R,S.  Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth.  ■ 
0*  International  Scientific  Series. "J 

THE  BRAIN  as  an  ORGAN  of  MIND.     By  II.  Cn.ir.Lxox 

Uasthx.  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, cloth.  ("  International 
Scientific  Series."} 

THE  BRAIN  and  ITS  FUNCTIONS.    By  J.  Ltjys,  Physician 

to  the  Hospice  de  la  Saluetritre.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  f  Iutirnatioual 
Scientific  Series.") 

THE    FIRST    PRINCIPLES  of  the  EXACT  SCIENCES 

explained  to  the  NON-MATHEMATICAL.     By  the  lute  Professor  \V.  Kincdox  I 
Clifford.  Edited  by  11.  C.  Ron  s,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  ("International  Scientific. 
Scries.") 

HYGIENE  and  the  LAWS  of   HEALTH.     By  Professor 

Cokfield,  M.D.   Crown  Svo.  cloth. 

THE  ABOLITION  of  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES  and  of  other 

similar  Enemifa  of  Mankind.  By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.H.S.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


CHAPTERS  from  the  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  of  the  EARTH: 

an  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Palaeontology.  By  Alt/run;  RlCOLS,  F.G.S.  Crown 
Svo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth. 

HISTORY  of  the  ADMINISTRATION  of  JOHN  DE  WITT, 

Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland.  By  J  AMES  Geddes.  Vol.1.  1623—1604.  Demy  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  cloth. 

GERMANY — PRESENT  and  FAST.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Baking 

Gould,  Author  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Morwcnstow,"  &c.  2  vols,  large  post  Svo. 


PORTUGAL,  OLD  and  NEW.  By  Oswald  Craufurd,  H.M.'s 

Consul  at  Oporto.   Demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth. 


OUIENXE  :  Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.   By  Algernon  Taylor. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  tid. 


NOTES  of  TRAVEL  in  FRANCE,  ROME,  &c.    By  Count 

Vox  MOLTKE.  Crown  Svo.  cloth. 
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THE  ADVANCE  OX  CABUL. 

IT  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  no  formidable  re- 
sistance will  be  offered  to  the  advance  of  General 
Roberts  on  Cabul.  The  Indian  Government  has  not 
announced  its  further  intentions ;  bnt  the  capital  will 
perhaps  be  occupied  during  the  winter.  The  political  com- 
plications which  must  afterwards  be  encountered  are  not 
inconsiderable,  but  they  have  probably  been  diminished 
bv  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Ameer  in  the  English 
camp.  It  will  now  not  be  necessary  to  entertain  or 
express  any  official  doubt  of  his  good  faith  towards  the 
unfortunate  Mission.  The  opponents  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  have  from  the  first  contended,  not  without 
plausible  reason,  that  the  catastrophe  at  Cabul  was  a 
proof  of  the  error  which  had  been  committed  in  con- 
cluding the  Gundamuk  Treaty.  It  was  certain  that 
the  Ameer  had  been  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
tect Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  his  companions  ;  and  his 
alliance  was  therefore,  it  was  said,  either  fraudulent  or 
worthless.  But  practical  affairs  and  political  necessities 
refuse  to  arrange  themselves  in  an  antithetic  form.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  use  the  Ameer  as  a  friend  and  ally, 
although  no  implicit  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  his 
good  will  or  in  his  power  over  his  own  subjects.  In  the 
war  of  last  year,  after  Shere  Ali  fled  from  Cabul,  the 
Indian  Government  was  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  an  enemy  with  whom  it  might  be  possible  to 
make  peace.  The  accession  of  Yakoob  on  his  father's 
death  in  a  great  measure  removed  the  difficulty.  If 
the  new  Ameer  was  not  so  generally  acknowledged  by 
the  Afghans  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been, 
bis  title  has  apparently  not  been  questioned  by  any  pre- 
tender. The  favourite  son  whom  Siiere  Ali  had  destined 
for  the  throne  had  died  some  months  before.  Russia  had 
found  it  convenient  to  treat  with  Shere  Am  rather  than 
to  countenance  the  claims  of  ABDURRAHMAN,  who  could  not 
on  any  theory  be  regarded  as  the  heir  of  his  successful 
competitor.  The  English  army,  though  the  real  object  of 
the  campaign  has  not  been  changed,  is  now  giving  its  aid 
to  an  actual  ruler  against  enemies  who  may  be  properly 
considered  as  rebels.  It  is  true  that  the  precedent  of  Lord 
Auckland's  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah  is  not  altogether 
favourable  ;  but  Yakoob  is  not,  as  far  as  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  at  present  known,  a  dethroned  fugitive. 

It  i3  hardly  possible  that  Yakoob  should  not  have 
numerons  partisans.  His  position  since  the  mutiny  of  the 
troops  at  Cabul  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
While  he  was  supposed  to  be  besieged  in  his  palace, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  sending  frequent  letters  to  the 
Viceroy  or  to  the  officers  on  the  frontier.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  and  his  escort  met  with  opposition 
when  they  left  Cabnl,  or  when  they  directed  their  course 
to  the  English  camp.  One  of  the  Ameer's  attendants  is 
the  so-called  Commander-in-Chief  who  was  said  to  have 
been  killed  or  dangerously  wounded  in  an  attempt  to 
pacify  the  mutineers.  By  bringing  with  him  his  son, 
Yakoob  indicates  the  definitive  and  final  character  of  the 
resolution  which  he  has  taken.  He  has  satisfied  himself 
that  it  is  for  his  interest  henceforth  to  rely  on  English 
protection ;  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  be  will  be  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  party  among  his  own  countrymen. 
Experience  must  show  whether  he  still  retains  the  ability 
and  resolution  which  gained  him  distinction  in  early  youth. 
He  was  then  considered  the  most  vigorous  member  of  his 


remarkable  family.  Among  his  brothers  Atub  Khan,  who 
commands  at  Herat,  holds  the  most  important  position. 
His  complicity  in  the  simultaneous  mutinies  at  Herat  and 
Cabul  has  been  suspected ;  but,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  he  still  professed  to  act  as  Yakoob's  lieutenant 
and  representative.  The  regiments  which  mutinied  are 
probably  the  only  force  which  deserves  the  name  of  an 
Afghan  army.  The  hill  tribes  which  have  already  given 
trouble  will  repeat  their  attacks  when  opportunity  occurs; 
but  some  of  the  chiefs  have  been  subsidized,  and  the  more 
turbulent  part  of  the  population  will  be  held  in  check. 
The  report  that  anarchy  prevails  in  Cabul  may  probably 
be  true.  The  rabble  which  joined  in  the  attack  on  the 
Residency  perhaps  scarcely  appreciates  the  impunity  which 
it  will  derive  from  the  impossibility  of  discovering  the 
offenders.  They  have  perhaps  more  reason  to  fear  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Ameer  than  the  vengeance  of  the  English. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  war  may  be  easy  and 
short.  Its  object,  apart  from  the  assertion  of  English 
power  and  determination,  has  perhaps  been  practically  de- 
fined by  the  arrival  of  the  Ameer.  It  will  be  a  simpler 
process  to  establish  his  sovereignty  than  to  look  about 
for  a  rival  candidate.  In  course  of  time  he  may  pos- 
sibly achieve  comparative  independence,  and  he  would 
be  more  useful  as  a  substantive  ally  than  as  a  protected 
client.  If  Afghanistan  were  as  productive  as  the  Punjaub 
or  Scinde  it  might  be  desirable  to  annex  the  country ; 
but  the  revenue  would  never  cover  the  expense  of 
protecting  the  country  and  keeping  it  in  subjection.  It 
will  scarcely  be  prudent  to  establish  a  resident  Mission, 
in  Cabul  for  the  present.  Violence  and  murder  some- 
times become  the  fashion,  as  when  almost  all  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  were  lately  attacked  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  by  reckless  assassins.  If  it  should  be  thought 
desirable  to  replace  the  Mission,  there  will  be  no  want  of 
aspirants  to  an  honourable  and  dangerous  post.  Some 
additional  precautions  might  be  taken,  as  by  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  escort,  and  by  occupying  a  more  de- 
fensible building  ;  but  the  Indian  Government  would  not 
be  justified  in  giving  fresh  hostages  to  the  populace  at 
Cabul,  merely  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  its  own  con- 
sistency. Before  the  last  war  no  demand  had  been  made 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  permanent  Mission  at  Cabul, 
although  the  measure  was  thought  to  be  theoretically  ex- 
pedient. Its  function  was  both  to  secure*  full  and  trust- 
worthy information,  and  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Afghan  Government ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  native  agents,  who  have  never  been  molested, 
have  not  greater  facilities  for  observing  the  progress  of 
events.  Shere  Ali  was  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  talking 
freely  to  the  Viceroy's  agent,  although  he  knew  that  his 
communications  would  be  immediately  reported  to  Simla, 
or  Calcutta. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  writers  and  speakers  hostile  to 
the  Government  are  eager  to  profit  by  the  occasion  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war.  There  is  happily  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  .necessity  of  marching  to  Cabul,  except 
indeed  among  a  few  obscure  agitators  who  talk  of  re- 
ferring the  quarrel  to  arbitration.  Ono  indignant  dis- 
putant asserts  that  he  could  have  predicted  with  abso- 
lute certainty  that  Major  Cavagnari  and  his  companions 
would  perish  precisely  as  they  have  done.  To  retro- 
spective prophets  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  Mission 
must  have  been  lodged  in  a  building  not  calculated 
for  defence,  and  that  the  troops  which  were  not  con- 
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cerned  in  the  attack  should  have  taken  no  part  against 
the  mutineers.  Better  known  and  more  responsible  poli- 
ticians have  been  equally  violent  in  their  language ;  but 
impartial  students  of  contemporary  history  never  resort, 
except  under  compulsion,  to  the  theory  that  a  Government 
and  its  advisers  are  utterly  infatuated.  That  the  Treaty 
of  Gundamuk  was  violated,  not  by  the  Ameer,  but  by  a 
portion  of  his  subjects,  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  that  its 
provisions  may  not  have  been  judicious.  If  the  present 
campaign  is  successfully  accomplished,  a  strong  and 
wholesome  impression  will  have  been  produced  in  the 
minds,  not  only  of  the  Afghans,  but  of  neighbouring 
populations ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  additional 
burden  which  will  have  been  imposed  on  the  Indian 
revenue  is  a  serious  evil.  One  of  the  dangers  which 
have  most  commonly  been  apprehended  has  not  been  prac- 
tically incurred.  The  occasional  opposition  which  has  been 
offered  has  not  been  traced  to  religious  fanaticism.  Perhaps 
the  internal  discord  between  the  two  great  Mahommedan 
sects  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  acquiescence  of 
both  in  the  presence  of  the  infidel.  The  threats  with  which 
the  Russian  newspapers  were  filled  immediately  after  the 
Cabul  outbreak  have  subsided  for  the  time.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  maintain  that  any  new  provocation  has  been 
offered  to  Russia  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Gundamuk.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  conqnicity  of  Russian  agents  in  the  military  revolt, 
and  if  any  suspicion  of  the  kind  were  entertained,  there 
would  be  little  advantage  in  public  remonstrance.  Until 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  and  Imperial  Governments  is  dis- 
closed, it  seems  premature  to  denounce  it. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  AT  SOUTHPORT. 

O IR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  has  gone  to  Southport 
O  to  honour  and  encourage  with  his  presence  and  his 
oratory  the  opening  of  a  new  Liberal  Club.  Had  he  not 
gone  it  is  probable  that  the  existence  of  a  new  Liberal 
Club  at  Southport  would  have  remained  unsuspected  by 
most  Englishmen.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  made 
the  opening  of  this  humble  institution  the  occasion  of 
putting  into  a  compact,  popular,  and  amusing  form  the 
whole  volume  of  criticism  which  the  Opposition  can  bring 
to  bear  on  the  Government ;  and  a  Club  which  has  served 
this  purpose  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  founded  in  vain. 
Their  distinguished  visitor  began  by  informing  his  hearers 
what  are  the  ends  which  a  Club  such  as  that  which 
has  been  founded  at  Southport  is  intended  to  serve. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Club  is  designed  to  maintain 
the  traditions  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and,  if  this  purpose 
may  be  considered  as  rather  vague,  the  second  object  of 
such  an  institution  is  at  once  more  definite  and  is  capable 
of  being  immediately  and  practically  fulfilled.  When  a 
Conservative  Government  is  in  office  a  Liberal  Club  is  not 
merely  a  focus  of  sound  Whig  tradition,  but  a  centre  of 
animated  criticism.  It  can  help  in  the  great  task  of  de- 
nouncing and  attacking  the  Government.  If  government 
by  parties  is  to  exist,  the  instruments  of  party  warfare 
must  be  employed,  and  in  point  of  fact  each  party  does 
criticise  its  opponent  with  all  the  energy  and  skill  it  can 
command.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  to  attain  first-rate 
excellence  in  the  art  of  party  criticism  is  a  very  difficult 
feat.  The  speaker  is  under  the  disadvantage  that  he  can 
scarcely  hope  to  say  anything  new.  The  criticism  that 
he  makes  has  been  made  a  hundred  times  before,  and 
all  the  novelty  he  can  give  it  is  the  novelty  of 
unusual  point,  felicity,  and  concentration.  Then,  if  he 
is  very  fair  and  guarded,  he  is  sure  to  be  thought 
tame,  and  is  merely  thanked  by  some  local  personage  for 
his  very  excellent  speech.  If  he  is  too  vehement  and 
virulent  he  does  no  harm  to  his  opponents,  for  he  is  set 
down  as  a  mere  party  ranter.  In  short,  the  criticism  to 
be  telling  must  be  at  once  drastic  and  plausible.  As  a 
party  critic  Sir  Willlvm  Harcourt  is  without  a  rival  now 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  retired  into  dignified  se- 
clusion. A  reader  of  his  speech  at  Southport  may  set  out 
thinking  that  he  knows  beforehand  all  that  a  Liberal  critic 
can  say  as  to  Turkey,  Cyprus,  Zululand,  and  Afghanistan, 
and  yet  he  will  find  that  under  Sir  WlLiJAM  Harcourt's 
treatment  each  of  these  somewhat  dreary  and  very  trite 
subjects  becomes  entertaining  and  -almost  true.  While, 
again,  no  one  could  think  the  criticism  tame,  no  one  could 
say  it  was  not  plausible.  If  not  altogether  true  it  is  very 
like  the  truth,  and  it  may  be  possible  even  for  those  who  | 


think  that  they  in  their  turn  could  pick  it  to  pieces  to 
enjoy  it  as  the  work  of  an  accomplished  performer  in  a 
special  line. 

It  has  been  said,  but  very  erroneously  said,  that  criticism 
can  do  a  Ministry  no  serious  harm.  The  Opposition,  it 
is  urged,  must  offer  something  definite  and  positive  for 
which  the  nation  may  be  induced  to  wish,  and  which,  when 
it  wishes  for  it,  it  will  know  it  can  only  get  by  calling  the 
Opposition  into  power.  This  is  to  confound  what  has 
happened  sometimes  with  what  must  happen  always. 
Those  who  think  that  criticism  is  powerless  appear  to 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  history  of  the  fall  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministry*  Its  fall  was  in  a  large  measure 
prepared  by  the  scathing  criticism  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  His 
criticism  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  plausible  as  that  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt  ;  but  it  was  even  more  pointed 
and  effective.  He,  so  to  speak,  prodded  the  Gladstone 
Ministry  all  over  with  his  stings  until  there  was  scarcely 
a  spot  on  its  surface  that  was  not  sore.  The  political 
programme  that  he  offered  to  the  country  was  negative, 
not  positive.  He  offered  it  a  rest  from  mischievous 
activity,  and  a  cessation  from  vexatious  blunders.  The 
electors  accepted  the  offer,  and  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  heralds  of  repose  and  caution.  What  Mr. 
Disraeli  offered  then  Sir  William  Harcourt  offers  now. 
Would  they  like  a  new  rest  from  mischievous  activity,  and 
a  new  cessation  from  vexatious  blunders  ?  Then  let  them 
come  to  him  and  sit  at  his  feet,  like  the  docile  Liberals 
of  Southport.  The  electors  may  very  possibly  decline  the 
invitation.  They  may  think  that  the  Ministry  has 
not  been  very  active,  or  that  its  activity  has  not 
been  mischievous.  They  may  forgive  its  blunders  or  ignore 
them.  They  may  see  success  where  Sir  William  Harcourt 
sees  failure.  But,  so  far  as  the  criticism  is  accepted,  it 
can  scarcely  be  inoperative.  If  the  nation  could  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  Ministry  never  seriously  checked  the 
power  of  Russia,  that  it  is  wasting  the  energy  and  in- 
fluence of  England  in  trying  to  prop  np  a  rotten  State 
that  cannot  be  propped  np,  that  it  has  been  wantonly 
forcing  the  Indian  Government  into  a  position  which 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  maintain  and  to  abandon,  and 
that  by  an  unsound  system  of  finance  it  has  been  plung- 
ing England  into  the  difficulties  of  unascertained  liabi- 
lities for  which  no  provision  has  been  made,  the  Oppo- 
sition might  be  brought  into  power  merely  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  things.  When  Mr.  Disraeli,  before  his 
electioneering  triumphs  of  1874,  was  asked  what  his 
policy  would  be  if  he  came  into  office,  he  very  wisely 
answered  that  he  could  not  say  what  his  policy  would 
be  until  he  had  ransacked  the  pigeon-holes  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  must  know  how  far  his  blundering  an» 
tagonists  had  committed  the  nation  before  he  could  say 
how  far  he  could  pretend  to  retrieve  their  mistakes.  His 
admirers  listened  to  him  and  were  satisfied.  They  wanted 
him  in  office,  not  in  the  hope  that  he  could  set  every- 
thing to  rights,  but  in  the  confidence  that  he  would  do 
what  was  best  under  the  circumstances,  and  would  avoid 
new  mistakes  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  same  way,  the  retort 
that  the  Opposition  would  have  to  take  up  the  situation  cre- 
ated for  them  by  the  Ministry  falls  flat  on  minds  impressed 
by  Opposition  criticism.  They  know  that  England  cannot 
at  once,  or  perhaps  ever,  be  provided  with  a  means  of  alto- 
gether escaping  from  a  dangerous  position  which  she  has 
once  accepted  ;  but  they  may  say  that  at  any  rate  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  lessen  the  evil  of  existing  entangle- 
ments, and  very  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  crea- 
tion of  such  entanglements  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  party  critic  to  damage  his 
opponents,  and  he  succeeds  best  if  he  shows  that  he 
knows  how  to  set  about  damaging  them.  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  criticism  does  not  rest  on  the  air.  It  has 
as  its  support  two  indisputable  facts  —  the  fact  that 
the  precise  danger  said  to  be  incurred  by  the  policy 
of  forcing  a  resident  Mission  on  Afghanistan  has 
been  realized,  and  that  during  the  twelvemonth  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  proclaimed 
as  the  precursor  of  Turkish  reforms,  the  Porte  has 
been  steadily  walking  in  the  very  worst  of  its  old  bad 
ways.  Much  might  be  said,  no  doubt,  to  explain  these 
facts,  to  minimize  their  importance,  or  to  disconnect  them 
from  the  policy  of  the  Ministry.  But  still  tho.^o  facts  re- 
main, and  a  critic  who  rests  on  them  has  certainly  some- 
thing to  go  upon.  It  is  easy  to  rake  up  incautious  utter- 
ances of  this  or  that  Minister,  and  to  show  that  what 
it  was  confidently  announced  wonld  not  happen  has 
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happened,  and  that  blazing  prophecies  of  success 
have  been  belied  by  the  event.  The  induction  that 
Ministers  who  have  been  mistaken  are  incompetent . 
is  easy  to  add,  and  is  exactly  the  kind  of  induction  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  successfully  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the 
popular  mind  when  he  saw  a  chance  of  turning  out  Mr. 
Gladstone.  And  for  the  purposes  of  party  warfare,  when 
once  a  general  impression  has  been  produced  that  a 
Ministry  is  on  the  whole  misguided  and  incompetent,  it  is 
easy  to  make  everything  in  harmony  with  this  leading 
idea.  The  Conservatives  have  done  very  little  in  the  way 
of  legislation  during  their  long  tenure  of  office  and  with 
their  overwhelming  majority  in  both  Houses.  Then,  again,  ] 
tlun  have  had  the  lead  of  the  Commons,  while  Session 
after  Session  has  been  wasted  by  obstruction.  It  may 
be  their  fault,  or  only  their  misfortune,  but  their  own 
special  Parliament  has  been  a  singularly  ineffectual 
Parliament.  This  is  a  tempting  theme  to  an  Oppo- 
sition critic.  An  ineffectual  Parliament  led  by  a  mis- 
guided and  incompetent  Ministry — this  may  not  be  a 
true,  but  still  it  is  a  plausible,  account  of  the  spectacle 
presented  to  the  nation.  The  first  thing  that  suggests 
itself  when  a  Liberal  begins  to  criticize  the  Government  is 
to  ask  him  what  are  the  measures  for  which  the  nation  is 
ready,  and  which  the  present  Ministry  declines  to  give  it ; 
and  the  second  is  to  ask  how  a  Liberal  Ministry  could 
overcome  Irish  obstruction  better  than  a  Conservative  Min- 
istry can  overcome  it.  But  well  directed  general  criticism, 
delivered  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right  way,  may 
succeed  in  disarming  persons  who  wish  to  put  such  ques- 
tions, just  as  Mr.  Disraeli's  criticism  disarmed  persons 
who  were  inclined  to  ask  Conservatives  which  of  the  mad 
measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone  they  hoped  to  undo,  and  how 
they  hoped  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
balance  of  speaking  power  so  unquestionably  on  the  other 
side.  First  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  Ministry,  and  then  j 
to  see  what  will  happen,  is  the  mood  into  which  Opposi- 
tion critics  wish  to  bring  the  minds  of  electors  when  a 
general  election  is  anticipated,  and  Sir  William  Haecotjrt's 
speech  at  Southport  may  be  justly  described  as  a  skilful 
effort  to  bring  about  this  state  of  temper  in  the  con- 
stituencies. 


THE  ZULU  SETTLEMENT. 

THE  colonists  in  South  Africa  may  perhaps  have  some 
excuse  for  their  disapproval  of  the  new  settlement  of 
.Zululand  ;  but  they  may  console  themselves  by  the  prob- 
able expectation  that  the  arrangement  will  be  only  tempo- 
rary. Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  business  was  to  finish  the 
war  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  he  could  only  hope  to  effect 
his  object  by  satisfying  the  native  chiefs.  Several  of  their 
number,  including  a  brother  of  Cetewayo,  prefer  small 
■districts  held  in  sovereignty  by  themselves  to  the  patriotic 
gratification  of  belonging  to  a  powerful  nation.  One  of 
the  proposed  rulers  of  provinces  declined  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  offer  on  the  ground  that  he  preferred  to  be- 
■corae  a  subject  of  Oiiam.  As  far  as  the  Zulu  people  have 
a  wish  or  opinion  independently  of  their  chiefs,  they  prob- 
ably care  more  for  the  undisturbed  occupation  of  their  lands 
than  for  any  political  system.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
-colonists  principally  arises  from  the  prohibitionof  settlement 
by  Europeans  within  the  limits  of  Zululand.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  few  settlers  who  are  scattered 
over  the  vast  extent  of  territory  would  be  content  with 
the  lands  which  they  may  occupy  at  pleasure.  It  is  also 
highly  probable  that  the  exclusion  will  not  be  perpetual. 
The  Zulus,  although  their  military  system  is  broken  up, 
are  brave,  warlike,  and  uncivilized.  Sooner  or  later  they 
will  probably  encroach  on  the  territory  of  their  neighbours, 
with  the  result  which  generally  follows  collisions  between 
native  tribes  and  white  settlers.  In  Natal  large  numbers 
■of  their  kindred  contrive  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  colonists,  and  during  the  late  war  they  showed  no 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Cetewayo.  In  course  of  time 
the  English  Residents  will  probably  beeome  rulers  of  the 
country;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  desirable  to 
substitute  the  jurisdiction  of  English  magistrates  for  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs.  Even  if  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
bad  desired  to  accelerate  the  process  of  reducing  the  Zulus 
under  civilized  administration,  he  was  probably  not  a  free 
agent.  His  instructions  must  have  been  consistent  with 
the  assnrances  given  by  the  Ministers  to  Parliament  that 
no  new  territory  should  be  annexed.    Further  experience 


must  determine  whether  a  dependency  shall  be  hereafter 
converted  into  a  possession. 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  encountered  will  probably 
arise  from  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  Zulus  and 
the  Boers  to  the  disputed  territory  on  the  Eastern  border 
of  the  Transvaal.  The  claims  of  the  two  parties  were 
referred  to  the  Government  of  Natal  while  the  Trans- 
vaal was  still  independent.  After  the  annexation  an 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  Cetewayo,  who  natu- 
rally supposed  that  he  and  his  subjects  were  to  havo 
a  benelicial  interest  in  the  land  as  well  as  a  barren  and 
illusory  right  of  sovereignty.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who 
strongly  sympathizes  with  the  Boers,  had  discovered  a  dis- 
tinction between  political  rights  and  titles  to  land.  Ho 
accordingly  so  far  modified  the  award  as  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  Dutch  settlers  to  lands  which  they  had  occupied 
in  the  debatable  ground,  while  he  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  Cetewayo  over  the  whole  territory.  Even  if  the  poli- 
tical question  had  been  important,  it  was  certain  that  no 
Dutch  farmer  would  pay  allegiance  to  a  native  ruler.  The 
Zulus  accordingly  were  disappointed  by  the  effect  of  the 
award,  and  their  discontent  explained  and  justified 
an  alteration  of  the  friendly  feeling  which  Cetewayo 
had  previously  shown  to  the  English.  It  is  not  known 
wrhether  the  subject-matter  of  the  award  is  included 
in  the  territory  which  has  now  been  subjected  to  par- 
tition. Perhaps  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  may  have  re- 
served the  final  disposal  of  the  disputed  lands  to  be  an 
instrument  of  negotiation  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal.  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  interpretation  of  the 
award  was  more  than  doubtful ;  but  it  may  be  plausibly 
contended  that  all  Zululand  belongs  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  the  retention  or 
alienation  of  a  small  portion  of  territory  is  legally  justi- 
fiable. International  law  is  elastic  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
more  elastic  in  Asia ;  and  in  dealing  with  African  tribes  it 
may  be  expected  to  be  still  less  rigid  or  untractable.  If  the 
malcontents  of  the  Transvaal  are  open  to  a  bargain,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  have  something  to  offer  them  in  exchange 
for  their  acquiescence  in  annexation. 

The  most  embarrassing  question  with  which  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  has  to  deal  relates,  not  to  the  Zulus,  but  to  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  Lord  Chelmsford's  victory  over  Cetewayo  will 
increase  or  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  Boers  to  the 
authority  of  the  English  Government.  Some  of  their 
leaders,  when  the  result  of  the  campaign  seemed  doubtful, 
were  said  to  meditate  alliance  with  their  own  inveterate 
enemy  because  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  England.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  armed  gatherings  were  held  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  insurrection ;  and  one  consider- 
able force  began  a  march  towards  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. As  it  approached  Pretoria  its  numbers  gradually 
dwindled,  until  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  found  it 
prudent  to  abandon  their  designs.  Now  that  Cetewayo 
no  longer  creates  a  diversion,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  further  clanger  of  an  appeal  to  force.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  pro- 
tection of  England  has  become  less  indispensable  since  the 
most  formidable  native  power  has  been  destroyed.  The 
Boers  may  perhaps  deem  themselves  a  match  for  Secocoeni, 
although  they  incurred  serious  disaster  in  a  former  conflict 
with  his  forces.  Like  other  communities,  they  are  likely 
to  remember  their  triumphs  more  vividly  than  their 
defeats.  In  a  former  generation  they  defeated  the  founder 
of  the  Zulu  army  without  the  aid  of  regular  troops.  Their 
failure  in  the  war  with  Secocoeni  probably  admits 
of  explanation  or  excuse.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will 
repeat  the  declaration  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal 
is  no  longer  possible.  He  may  perhaps  succeed 
in  conciliating  a  part  *of  the  population ;  and  in  case 
of  resistance  he  will  be  strong  enough  to  overawe 
the  remainder.  The  Boers  will  at  the  best  scarcely  be 
inclined  to  listen  to  schemes  of  South  African  federation. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  annexation  which  might  other- 
wise perhaps  have  been  effected  by  agreement  should  have 
been  hurried  on  with  undue  precipitancy. 

The  permanent  disposal  of  the  person  of  Cetewayo  may 
present  some  difficulty.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  exiled  for  ever  from  his  country ;  and 
the  decision  may  perhaps  have  been  dictated  by  political 
expediency,  though  scarcely  by  personal  justice.  Tho 
King  of  the  Zulus  was  not  an  ordinary  ruler  ;  and  he  must 
still  have  many  adherents  among  his  former  subjects.  He 
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could  scarcely  live  in  Zululand  as  a  private  man,  or  even 
as  one  among  several  petty  chief's.  It  is  better  to 
provide  him  with  lodgings  at  Cape  Town  than  to  recom- 
mence the  war.  It  is  unfortunately  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  be  miserable  in  civilized  and  comfortable  inaction. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  him  that  by  defending  his 
country  against  unprovoked  invasion  he  has  justly  incurred 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  is  not  suffici- 
ently acquainted  with  history  to  console  himself  by  the 
precedents  of  English  or  French  Pretenders  who  could  not 
safely  be  admitted  into  the  countries  which  their  ancestors 
had  ruled.  It  can  only  be  asserted  that  Cetewayo  is  en- 
titled to  the  best  treatment  which  is  compatible  with  ban- 
ishment from  his  own  country.  He  has  been  the  victim 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  doctrine  of  political  expediency; 
which  has,  in  fact,  been  in  a  certain  sense  justified  by 
the  result  of  the  war.  The  Zulu  army  constituted  a 
serious  danger,  which  no  longer  exists ;  and  the  gains  of 
-the  war  may  perhaps  have  been  worth  the  heavy  loss  and 
the  great  expense  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
The  vigorous  dynasty  which  in  the  last  generation  orga- 
nized and  constituted  the  Zulu  nation  might  probably  have 
founded  an  empire,  if  it  had  not  encountered  the  superior 
force  of  civilization.  The  cruel  punishments  and  other 
anomalies  which  excited  the  wrath  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
were  much  less  unpalatable  to  savage  warriors  who  were 
proud  of  the  despotism  which  represented  irresistible 
power.  The  extraordinary  bravery  which  was  repeatedly 
exhibited  in  the  late  war  was  produced  or  confirmed  by 
rigid  discipline.  In  his  dealings  with  his  English  neigh- 
bours Cetewayo  was,  for  the  most  part,  courteous  and 
generous.  Though  he  reasonably  complained  that  con- 
verts ceased  to  be  his  subjects,  he  protected  the  mission- 
aries during  peace ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  he  sent 
them  in  safety  out  of  his  country.  His  only  fault,  as  far 
as  the  English  were  concerned,  was  that  he  was 
formidable. 

Although  the  war  is  over,  many  difficult  questions 
remain  for  solution.  In  an  able  paper  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  Mr.  Froude  proposes  the  federation  of  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  with  Natal,  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  Griqualand ;  and  he  even  countenances  an  im- 
practicable scheme  of  a  representation  of  South  Africa 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Mr.  Froude's  criticisms  on 
the  past  and  anticipations  of  the  future  are  the  reverse  of 
cheerful.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  gloomy  prognostics 
to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  soldierly  and  generous  speech  at  the 
Fishmongers'  Hall.  It  was  not  his  business  to  engage  in 
political  controversy,  but  to  refer  to  the  military  exploits 
in  which  he  took  a  brilliant  part.  The  calumnious  news- 
paper Correspondents  who  praised  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  for 
the  purpose  of  depreciating  Lord  Chelmsford  will  perhaps 
have  felt  a  touch  of  shame  at  the  grateful  eulogy  pro- 
nounced on  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  his  principal  lieu- 
tenant. It  is  the  fortune  of  capable  men  to  be  well  served 
by  their  subordinates  and  liberally  trusted  by  their  su- 
periors. Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  found  nothing  but 
honesty  among  the  colonists,  skilful  guidance  and  ample 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  heroic  de- 
votion among  officers  and  privates.  His  own  merits  will 
not  be  less  fully  remembered  because  he  forgot  himself  in 
his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  his  comrades. 


THE  LEGITIMIST  BANQUETS. 

THE  faithful  subjects  of  Henry  V.  have  been  cele- 
brating his  birthday  by  sundry  dinners.  Whether 
it  be  that  Legitimists  are  few,  or  that,  having  compared 
the  probable  bill  of  fare  with  the  certain  payment  for  the 
ticket,  they  thought  that  loyalty  might  as  well  begin  at 
home,  the  number  of  diners  was'not  large.  Those  who 
guide  the  Legitimist  policy  are  apparently  troubled  with 
a  belief  that  it  is  again  time  to  bring  themselves  before 
the  public.  It  is  six  years  since  their  party  has  been  at 
all  prominent  in  French  politics  ;  for  in  the  adventure  of 
the  1 6th  of  May  the  honours,  such  as  they  were,  were 
divided  between  the  Orleanists  and  the  Bonapartists.  The 
Count  of  Chambord  is  an  unfortunate  chief  at  a  juncture 
of  this  kind.  He  can  never  be  got  to  do  anything  except 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  does  mischief.  As  a  rule, 
he  waits  contentedly  to  see  what  Providence  has  in  store 
for  him ;  and  to  those  of  his  followers  who  have  convinced 
themselves  that  Providence  only  helps  those  who  help 


themselves  this  is  an  exceedingly  irritating  attitude.  It 
is  fair  to  the  Count  of  Chambord  to  say  that  no  two  peri- 
sons  seem  yet  to  have  agreed  what  it  is  that  he  ought  to  do; 
but  uncertainty  upon  this  point  is  quite  compatible  with 
a  conviction  that  this  is  a  world  in  which  those  who  do 
nothing  for  themselves  get  nothing  done  for  them. 
A  dinner  is  the  safest  expression  that  can  be  provided 
for  emotions  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  semblance  of  ac- 
tivity about  it  which  cheers  the  fainting  spirit ;  and,  when 
men  have  well  drunk,  they  are  disposed  to  make  heroic 
resolutions  which  give  a  harmless  glow  to  the  second 
and  cooler  thoughts  of  the  following  morning.  As  each 
looks  down  the  long  array  of  guests  like-minded  with 
himself,  he  forgets  how  small  a  proportion  they  bear 
to  the  indifferent  world  outside.  So  much  valiant  en- 
thusiasm cannot,  it  seems,  be  destined  to  die  out  and  leave 
the  world  no  more  loyal  than  it  found  it.  By  the  timo 
it  is  discovered  that  the  only  result  remaining  is  a  re- 
ceipted tavern  bill,  some  newer  excitement  will  have  pre- 
sented itself,  or,  at  the  worst,  another  dinner  will  be  in 
prospect. 

The  Legitimists  may  thank  a  partisan  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Royal  House  that  these  gatherings  have 
been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  an  historical  event.  The 
dinner  at  Chambord  was  made  unexpectedly  conspicuous 
by  the  absence  of  M.  Herve.  This  eminent  Orleanist 
editor  was  invited  to  show  how  harmonious  the  Royalists 
are ;  and  he  has  thought  the  opportunity  an  appropriate 
one  for  demonstrating  with  cruel  logic  that  the  two 
sections  of  the  party  have  nothing  whatever  in  common. 
This  circumstance  undoubtedly  gives  the  29th  of 
September,  1879,  an  importance  of  its  own.  The  fusion 
about  which  so  much  was  once  said  and  written  has  run 
its  course.  Politicians  who  had  nothing  to  link  them  to- 
gether have  played  at  being  united  until  the  essential 
divergence  of  their  views  has  become  too  marked  for 
further  concealment.  M.  Hervi5  says  very  truly  that  to 
attend  a  political  dinner  is  to  do  a  political  act.  His 
presence  at  Chambord  would  have  been  a  proclamation  to 
all  the  world  that  the  Orleanists  and  the  Legitimists  are 
still  sufficiently  agreed  to  work  together  in  the  same  field 
and  for  the  same  end.  In  so  far  as  M.  HervjS's  acceptance  of 
the  Legitimist  invitation  would  have  implied  this,  it  would 
have  implied  what  is  not  true.  There  has  been  no  com- 
munication between  the  two  sections  of  the  Royalists  pre- 
viously to  the  banquets  which  it  was  sought  to  represent 
as  the  expression  of  their  common  views ;  and  the 
reason  why  there  has  been  no  communication  is  that  no 
agreement  is  possible.  M.  Herve  goes  further  than  this. 
He  declares  in  effect  that  no  real  agreement  between 
the  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists  ever  has  existed. 
At  least  he  says  that  for  several  years,  and,  above  aU, 
since  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  the  16th  of  May,  the 
sevei'al  groups  of  the  Conservative  party  have  been  hope- 
lessly at  odds.  Considering  when  the  reconciliation 
between  the  Count  of  Chambord  and  the  Count  of  Paris 
took  place,  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  fusion 
was  stillborn,  or  at  most  only  lived  from  the  24th  of  May, 
1873,  t°  the  31st  of  October  in  the  same  year.  During 
that  short  interval  M.  Herve  was  hopeful,  and  perhaps 
not  without  some  reason.  The  incident  of  the  Flag  unde- 
ceived him,  and  when  he  was  once  more  called  to  take  part 
in  a  Royalist  enterprise,  it  was  with  very  different  feelings 
that  he  consented.  We  defended,  he  says,  the  24th  of 
May  with  confidence,  and  the  16th  of  May  with  sadness. 
When  defeat  came  we  were  accused  of  desertion,  almost 
of  treason,  because  we  refused  to  continue  a  struggle  which 
could  not  have  been  continued  legally,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  alike  dangerous  and  culpable  to  continue 
illegally.  This  time  M.  Herve  was  resolved  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding.  His  refusal  to  dine  with 
the  Legitimists  was  designed  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that 
the  Orleanists  do  not  intend  to  be  drawn  against  their 
will  into  a  new  campaign  which  could  only  end  in  a  new 
and  more  irreparable  disaster. 

This  plain  announcement  that  the  Orleanists  will  no 
longer  act  in  concert  with  the  Legitimists  is  significant 
and  important.  If  there  had  been  any  hopes  of  a  suc- 
cessful Royalist  effort  before  M.  Herv&'s  article  was 
written,  they  would  be  put  an  end  to  by  its  appearance. 
An  enterprise  already  desperate  can  scarcely  be  rendered 
more  so ;  but  if  any  additional  shade  of  hopelessness 
can  be  given  to  the  prospects  of  a  Legitimist  restora- 
tion, it  has  been  given  by  M.  Hery£.    The  partisans  of 
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the  Count  of  Chambord  have  been  openly  told  that  they 
are  impracticable,  and  no  worse  condemnation  can  be 
passed  on  a  political  organization.  If  France  could  ever 
have  reconciled  herself  to  the  spectacle  of  Henry  V.  on 
the  throne,  it  would  have  been  because  she  had  satisfied 
herself  that  the  Monarchy  would  give  her  the  peace  and 
security  which  she  had  not  found  under  the  Republic. 
Outside  the  narrow  circle  of  the  pure  Legitimists  there 
is  no  one  who  cares  for  a  restoration  for  restoration's 
sake — no  one,  that  is,  who  would  rather  be  ill  governed 
by  a  King  than  well  governed  by  a  President.  It 
is  conceivable  that  under  different  circumstances  a 
considerable  number  of  Frenchmen  migrht  have  been 
induced  to  accept  a  constitutional  Monarchy  as  a 
6afer  and  more  Conservative  Republic.  Had  the  Count 
of  Chambord  made  it  plain  that  he  regarded  himself 
as  merely  the  titular  claimant  of  the  throne,  and  that, 
if  he  ever  mounted  it,  his  conduct  in  his  new  position 
would  be  guided  by  the  Count  of  Paris,  such  a  feeling 
might  by  degrees  have  gathered  strength.  But  after 
1873  no  hope  could  be  entertaiued  that  the  Count  re- 
garded himself  or  wished  to  be  regarded  by  his  adherents 
as  a  sovereign  of  the  constitutional  type.  He  behaved 
civilly  to  the  Count  of  Paris,  but  he  never  affected  to 
treat  his  visit  as  anything  less  than  an  act  of  submission. 
The  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  did  penance  in  his  own 
person  for  the  sins  of  his  family,  and  the  chief  of  the 
House  of  France  was  not  extreme  to  mark  what  the  re- 
turning sinners  had  done  amiss.  Consequently  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  elder  and  younger  branches  of  the  Bourbons 
really  did  nothing  to  further  the  chances  of  a  restoration. 
The  Orleanists  were  simply  merged  in  the  Legitimists,  and 
when  the  operation  was  accomplished,  the  Legitimists 
proved  to  be  altogether  unchanged  by  this  accession  to 
their  ranks.  What  they  had  been  before  the  fusion  that 
they  remained  after  the  fusion.  The  Orleanists,  how- 
ever, found  themselves  in  a  very  different  position.  They 
had  made  a  real  sacrifice.  They  had  abandoned  their 
own  special  ground,  in  the  hope  that  the  new  ground 
upon  which  the  united  Royalists  would  in  future  take 
their  stand  would  be  of  substantially  the  same  kind. 
Instead  of  this,  they  found  that  they  were  held  alike  by 
allies  and  by  opponents  to  have  given  up  all  that  they 
hitherto  contended  for — all,  in  fact,  that  distinguished 
constitutional  and  popular  Monarchy  from  the  Monarchy 
which  the  Revolution  had  overthrown.  It  would  have 
been  well  if,  immediately  on  making  this  discovery,  they 
had  said  what  in  the  person  of  M.  Herve  they  have 
said  now.  Two  cannot  walk  together — even  if  they  be 
two  branches  of  the  same  Royal  House — unless  they  be 
agreed,  and  between  the  Count  of  Chambord  and  the 
Count  of  Paris  there  are  no  materials  for  agreement.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Orleanist  party,  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  the  enterprise  of  the  16th  of  May.  Prob- 
ably at  the  beginning  they  did  not  intend  to  go  the 
lengths  which  they  ultimately  went.  But  the  agreement 
which,  as  M.  HervI  justly  says,  is  a  condition  precedent 
of  all  useful  political  co-operation,  was  as  much  wanting 
then  as  it  is  now,  and  by  omitting  to  recognize  its  absence 
the  Orleanists  burdened  themselves  with  an  amount  of 
constitutional  discredit  which  they  may  find  it  hard  to 
get  rid  of  now  that  their  association  with  the  Legitimists 
lias  come  to  an  end. 


COLONEL  GORDON. 

rjH HE  announcement  of  Colonel  Gordon's  intention  to 
J-  resign  his  post  in  Upper  Egypt  as  soon  as  he  has  per- 
suaded the  King  of  Abyssinia  to  promise  to  be  quiet  for  a 
time  will  be  received  in  England  with  more  regret  than  sur- 
prise. Colonel  Gordon  has  carried  on  almost  unaided  a 
work  of  the  most  extreme  difficulty  for  some  time,  and  the 
moment  must  have  come  sooner  or  later  when  he  would 
have  to  cease  from  his  labours.  Numerous  as  were  the 
faults  and  misdeeds  of  the  late  Khedive,  it  must  be 
placed  to  his  credit  that  he  knew  how  to  appreciate 
at  his  true  value  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Gordon. 
Among  all  the  foreigners  whom  the  Khedive  attracted 
to  his  service,  Colonel  Gordon  stood  unrivalled  for 
an  entire  absence  of  self-seeking.  To  do  good  and 
get  nothing  by  it  is  with  him  more  than  a  rule  of 
life;  it  is  a  passion.  He  is  the  most  adventurous  of 
men,  and  yet  the  least  like  an  adventurer.  Having 
6aved  the  Chinese  Empire  he  was  quite  satisfied  to  spend 


and  be  spent  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  from  anarchy  the 
barbarous  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  Khedive  did 
more  than  use  Colonel  Gordon  ;  he  absolutely  trusted  him. 
He  did  not  send  him  to  the  Upper  Nile  as  an  eminent 
Pasha,  acting  under  his  orders,  and  carrying  out  his  policy. 
He  made  over  to  Colonel  Gordon  his  own  power  in  full, 
and  regarded  him  as  an  ally  rather  than  a  lieutenant. 
With  means  at  his  disposal  that  seemed  ludicrously 
inadequate  Colonel  Gordon  set  himself  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  which  has  for  centuries  desolated  the  re- 
gions over  which  he  nominally  presided,  or  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  territory  under  the  shadowy  authority  of 
Egypt.  He  had  to  break  the  power  and  prohibit  the 
gains  of  hundreds  of  the  most  brutal  ruffians  on  earth,  and 
to  thwart  the  manceuvres  by  which  the  humbler  agents  of 
the  Khedive  were  accustomed  to  foster  a  traffic  by  which 
they  secretly  profited.  Whatever  a  man  so  placed  could 
do,  Colonel  Gordon  has  done.  He  has  not  suppressed 
the  slave-trade,  but  he  has  made  it  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  pursue  it.  When  he  is  gone  it  will  inevit- 
ably revive ;  but  he  has  made  it  possible  to  place  some 
check  on  the  extent  to  which  its  revival  can  be  carried. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  resume  its  ancient  proportions 
if  the  vigilance  of  England  were  relaxed.  But  fortunately 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  is  the  one  object  of 
our  foreign  policy  as  to  which  there  exists  no  kind  of  differ- 
ence, either  in  intention  or  zeal,  whatever  may  be  the  party 
that  is  represented  at  the  Foreign  Office.  England  cannot 
do  as  much  as  she  would  wish  to  suppress  the  slave-trade, 
but  she  can  do,  and  is  always  doing,  something.  In  the 
present  case  she  can,  and  undoubtedly  will,  prevent  Colonel 
Gordon's  work  being  utterly  undone.  The  slave-dealers 
will  have  a  much  better  time  of  it  than  if  he  were  still 
there,  but  they  will  not  have  nearly  as  good  a  time  as  they 
would  have  had  if  he  had  never  been  there. 

The  late  Khedive  added  enormously  to  his  equatorial 
possessions,  partly  by  really  occupying  new  territory,  and 
still  more  by  claiming  it.  His  dream  was  to  get  down  to 
the  lakes  and  then  to  get  hold  of  the  entire  seaboard,  until 
he  reached  a  point  where  a  junction  with  the  lakes  was 
tolei'ably  easy.  The  elaboration  of  this  grand  project 
brought  him  into  difficulties  of  very  various  kinds.  He  had 
neither  the  men  nor  the  money  to  make  his  sovereignty  a 
reality ;  he  locked  up  Abyssinia  in  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
prison,  and  Abyssinia  did  not  like  being  so  locked  up ;  and 
Turkey  and  England  watched  with  some  jealousy  to  see 
what  he  would  do  next.  As  Turkey  had  no  means 
of  controlling  him  except  with  the  permission  of  Eng- 
land, the  last  of  these  difficulties  was  surmounted 
when  he  had  conciliated  England ;  and  he  secured  the 
acquiescence  of  England  by  his  undertaking  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
had  himself  any  distaste  for  the  task  he  thus  assumed.  It 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  character  to  enjoy  rather 
than  dislike  any  easy  mode  of  showing  how  readily  he 
could  assimilate  the  ideas  of  Western  civilization.  But 
his  undertaking  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade  was 
not  really  optional,  and  his  Southern  empire  could  never 
have  assumed  the  imperfect  form  it  attained  unless  he 
had  satisfied  England  that  this  empire,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  made  to  exist,  would  form  a  barrier  to  the 
slave-trade.  The  inadequacy  of  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  make  his  authority  respected  could  not  be 
really  overcome.  He  was  doing  theoretically  much  more 
than  he  could  do  practically ;  but  he  could  from  time  to 
time  deal  a  heavy  blow  when  disaffection  was  unusually 
menacing,  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  vast  region  he 
claimed  his  authority  was  undisputed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  on  the  spot  knew  anything  about  it. 
But  the  difficulty  that  he  could  not  in  any  way  surmount 
was  that  created  by  Abyssinia.  He  sent  his  troops  to 
conquer  Abyssinia  ;  but  his  troops  were  invariably  beaten. 
The  Abyssinians  naturally  wish  to  get  to  the  sea,  and 
the  Khedive  wished  to  keep  them  away  from  the  sea 
and  to  isolate  them  as  they  had  been  isolated  for  cen- 
turies. Nothing  but  superior  force  could  keep  them 
from  securing  an  outlet  to  the  world,  and  it  became 
gradually  evident  that  the  Khedive  had  not  any  superior 
force  to  use  for  the  purpose.  Now  that  Egypt  is  weaker 
than  ever,  Abyssinia  peremptorily  asks  for  a  port,  and 
will  no  doubt  get  one.  Colonel  Gordon  is  commissioned 
to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  and  he  will  probably  make  no 
difficulty  in  ceding  some  portion  of  a  strip  of  land  which 
Egypt  cannot  defend,  and  could  turn  to  no  profit  oveii  if 
Bhe  could  defend  it. 
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In  governing  such  portions  of  this  remote  Egypt  as  were 
more  or  less  governed,  in  waging  war  to  the  death  with 
the  slave-dealers  and  thus  carrying  out  the  compact  with 
England,  in  judging  what  Abyssinia  must  have  and  would 
have,  Colonel  Gordon  has  been  not  so  much  the 
Khedive's  right  hand  as  another  and  a  better  Khedive. 
A  noble  work  has  been  nobly  done,  and  Colonel  Gordon  is 
going.  But  when  he  is  gone,  remote  Egypt  will  still 
exist.  Some  kind  of  government  will  go  on  there,  some 
efforts  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  will  be  continued.  But 
in  remoter  as  in  nearer  Egypt  European  influence  of 
some  kind  must  prevail,  and  in  remoter  Egypt  the 
only  influence  that  can  prevail  is  that  of  England.  In  the 
Egypt  below  the  First  Cataract,  the  Egypt  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Egypt  of  the  bondholders  and  the  law  courts, 
the  experiment  of  the  joint  protectorate  of  England  and 
France,  controlled  by  the  continual  criticism  and  occa- 
sional intervention  of  other  Powers,  may  be  tried  on  the 
plausible  ground  that,  if  this  mode  of  managing  Egyptian 
affairs  is  not  very  promising,  no  other  is  even  possible. 
But  in  remoter  Egypt,  the  Egypt  where  wild  tribes  have 
to  be  encountered,  where  the  slave-trade  is  to  be  limited, 
if  not  suppressed,  -where  the  Red  Sea  and  not  the  Medi- 
terranean is  the  outlet  of  the  country,  England,  so  far  as 
she  acts  at  all,  should  act  entirely  alone.  No  other  Power 
takes  it  to  heart  whether  the  slave-trade  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Nile  is  suppressed  or  not.  No  other  Power 
has  any  definite  interest  in  seeing  that  the  highway  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  not  infested  with  robbers  and  pirates.  We  may 
add  that  no  one  except  an  Englishman  would  be  in  the 
least  likely  to  be  anything  like  a  worthy  successor  of 
Colonel  Gordon.  If  the  best  man  that  could  be  found  were 
appointed  to  replace  him,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
as  well  as  Colonel  Gordon,  for  Colonel  Gordon  is  unique 
in  his  way.  But  in  dealing  with  wild  tribes,  in  making 
the  lives  of  robbers  and  slave-dealers  a  burden  to  them, 
and  in  judging  what  parts  of  a  territory  can  or  cannot  be 
held,  there  are  Englishmen  who  have  had  an  experience 
and  have  gained  a  reputation  which  able  men  of  other 
nations  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  rivalling. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  VICTORIA. 

IT  seems  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria  may 
soon  relieve  themselves  from  the  misgovernment  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  them  by  a  majority  of  themselves, 
tinder  the  perverse  and  unnatural  system  of  universal 
suffrage.  Mr.  Berry  and  his  supporters  have  within  two 
or  three  years  discharged  with  consistent  fidelity  the  duty 
Which,  according  to  the  legend,  devolved  in  Laceda?mon 
on  the  drunken  Helot.  It  has  been  their  constant  study 
to  render  unqualified  democracy  contemptible  and  odious. 
They  have  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  discouraged  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  ;  they  have  rendered  articles  of 
consumption  unnecessarily  dear ;  and  they  have  from 
time  to  time  threatened  to  dissolve  their  connexion 
with  the  Empire  of  which  their  colony  forms  an  in- 
significant part.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  some 
of  the  most  extravagant  outbreaks  of  safe  oratorical 
treason  have  proceeded  from  recent  immigrants  who 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  were  apparently  loyal  and  re- 
spectable Englishmen.  To  vulgar  ambition  promin- 
ence and  notoriety  in  a  small  community  is  preferable  to 
the  obscure  equality  of  ordinary  English  society.  All 
the  measures  of  Mr.  Berry's  Government  are  applica- 
tions of  doctrines  which  in  Europe  have  only  been  pro- 
pounded as  theories.  The  progressive  land  tax  which  is 
now  about  to  be  aggravated  has  often  been  proposed  by 
extreme  Republicans  in  France,  where,  as  in  Victoria, 
artisans  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  luxuries  for  the 
rich  sometimes  join  in  the  clamour  against  their  only 
possible  customers.  One  of  Mr.  Berry's  colleagues  lately 
sought  popularity  by  boasting  that  his  Government  had 
its  hands  on  the  throat  of  capital.  It  seems  that  the  work- 
ing coachmakcrs  of  Melbourne  have  at  last  discovered  that 
it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  prevent  their  richer  neigh- 
bours from  keeping  carriages.  The  jewellers  and  toy- 
makers  of  Paris  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sion, because  successive  Governments  have  hitherto  pro- 
tected them  against  their  own  folly. 

The  economists  of  Victoria  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  Mr.  Berry's  expedition  to  England  at  the  expense 
of  the  colony.  The  mission  was  despatched  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Imperial  Go- 


vernment to  an  organic  change  in  the  colonial  Constitution. 
The  Council  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  substantial  power; 
the  Assembly  was  to  acquire  absolute  control  over  revenue 
and  expenditure ;  and  the  objectionable  device  of  a  popular 
vote  was  to  impair  and  override  the  first  principles  of 
representative  government.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
delegates  seriously  believed  that  their  proposals  would 
be  accepted.  The  intelligent  and  respectable  part  of  the 
community  assumed  with  good  reason  that  no  English 
Minister  would  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  revolutionary 
scheme  of  a  plebiscite.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  had  no  difficulty  in  declining  to  impose  on  the 
colony  one  of  the  worst  Constitutions  which  have  been  in- 
vented in  modern  times.  If  the  educated  and  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  are  ultimately  unable  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  blind  and  selfish  despotism  of  the 
working  class,  the  Imperial  Government  will  not  be  able 
or  willing  to  protect  them  ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  become  the  accomplice  of  their 
oppressors.  The  official  answer  to  the  representatives  of 
the  delegates  amounted  to  a  conventional  recommenda- 
tion of  reasonable  compromise.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
had  probably  no  expectation  that  demagogues  would 
relax  an  agitation  on  which  their  influence  and  per- 
sonal importance  depends  ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  con- 
vey to  them  in  conrteous  language  his  refusal  to  give 
them  aid  in  their  attacks  on  property,  liberty,  and  equit- 
able administration.  They  may  perhaps  have  been  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  they  and  their  colony  were  not  exclu- 
sive subjects  of  attention  among  English  politicians.  Even 
the  most  factious  clubs  forgot  to  welcome  remote  allies  who 
had  illustrated  in  practice  the  principles  of  universal 
suffrage  and  organized  injustice.  The  Councils  of  the  Trade- 
Unions  were  perhaps  not  aware  that  the  Ministers  of  Vic- 
toria had  their  hands  on  the  throat  of  capital ;  nor  had 
they  heard  that  one  of  the  delegates  had  proposed 
the  imposition  of  taxes  on  property,  to  be  directly  applied 
to  payment  of  wages.  The  precedent  of  the  Parisian 
National  Workshops  of  1848  is  now  followed  at  Mel- 
bourne. A  part  of  the  public  revenue  is  spent  in  paying 
wages  to  workmen  who  are  employed  in  useless  labour  by 
the  Government,  because  its  policy  has  crippled  legitimate 
industry. 

On  his  return  to  the  colony  Mr.  Berry  has,  in  default 
of  encouragement  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  pro- 
posed a  Reform  Bill  even  more  monstrous  than  his  former 
schemes.  The  Assembly  is  to  have  exclusive  control  of 
finance  ;  and  in  legislation  it  is  only  to  defer  to  the  result 
of  a  plebiscite.  The  nominal  maintenance  of  a  Council 
might  be  thought  superfluous ;  but  Mr.  Berry  perhaps 
foresees  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  opinion  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  he  may  think  it  possible  to  derive  some  kind  of 
support  from  a  docile  Council.  His  Reform  Bill  includes 
the  audacious  project  of  a  Council  of  nominees  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  ten  years  by  the  present  Ministry.  The  Fox 
and  North  India  Bill,  which  Dy  the  indignation  which  it 
provoked  excluded  its  promoters  from  power  for  more  than 
forty  years,  was  a  comparatively  modest  contrivance  for 
perpetuating  the  supremacy  of  a  dominant  party.  Having 
brought  the  finances  into  confusion,  Mr.  Berry  and  his 
colleagues  propose  to  raise  an  additional  revenue  by  an 
increase  of  the  tax  on  large  estates  and  by  an  augmentation 
of  the  protective  tariff.  The  duties  on  imports  are  to  be 
raised  by  amounts  varying  from  10  to  100  per  cent. ;  and 
one  of  the  Ministers,  not  perhaps  more  foolish  or  more 
unscrupulous  than  his  colleagues,  announced  their  deter- 
mination to  discourage  importation  by  increased  duties 
ad  valorem  of  60  per  cent.  The  Minister  of  Lands, 
borrowing  or  anticipating  the  meddling  theory  of 
Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear,  has  thought  fit  to  impede  the 
creation  of  mortgages  on  Government  leases.  The 
effect  is  of  course  to  throw  borrowers  into  the  hands 
of  usurers,  and  to  discourage  the  issue  of  leases.  Demo- 
cratic policy,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  called  Conserva- 
tive, is  even  more  inconsistent  with  Liberal  principles. 
Victorian  Legislatures,  English  Trade-Unions,  and  Con- 
tinental Socialists,  are  heartily  agreed  on  the  theory  that 
Government  should  interfere  at  every  step  with  the  dis- 
posal and  management  of  private  property.  The  axiom 
that  general  prosperity  depends  on  the  conduct  by  every 
man  of  his  own  business  is  as  earnestly  renounced  by 
Mi-.  Berry's  followers  as  by  the  disciples  of  M.  Loms 
Blanc. 

It  appears  that  the  reduction  to  an  absurdity  of  demo- 
cratic theory  and  practice  is  provoking  resistance  even  in 
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the  Assembly  of  Victoria  and  among  the  constituencies. 
Farmers  and  tradesmen  begin  to  object  both  to  taxes  im- 
posed for  the  maintenance  of  idle  workmen  with  votes, 
and  to  tribute  paid,  not  even  to  the  Government,  but  to  a 
few  'local  manufacturers.  The  exclusion  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  intelligent  classes  from  political  power  must 
always  have  been  felt  by  themselves  as  a  hardship.  The 
rest  of  the  community  perhaps  begins  to  suspect  that  its 
interests  are  not  most  effectually  pi-omoted  by  the 
supremacy  of  turbulent  adventurers.  As  there  is  no  aris- 
tocracy in  Victoria,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  visit 
with  political  excommunication  the  better  class  of  trades- 
men and  professional  men.  Two  or  three  recent  elections 
have  shown  that  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  revolt 
against  the  misgovernment  of  the  present  Ministers. 
Absolute  power,  nominally  vested  in  the  majority  of  the 
population,  is  practically  wielded  by  demagogues,  who 
fortunately  become  objects  of  envy  to  their  own  less 
successful  rivals.  Mr.  Parxell  cannot  attempt  to  force  his 
own  dictation  on  a  Convention,  or  Mr.  Berry  on  a  single 
and  supreme  Assembly,  without  giving  offence  to  the 
equals  whom  he  seeks  to  reduce  to  insignificance.  The 
fall  of  the  typical  demagogue  Robespierre  was  caused  less 
immediately  by  his  unprecedented  crimes  than  by  the 
selfish  system  which  at  last  found  vent  in  the  murder  of 
Dantox  and  his  friends.  The  successors  of  the  dictator 
had  no  intention  of  suppressing  the  guillotine  when  they  con- 
sulted their  own  safety  by  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant. 
If  Mr.  Berry  falls  a  victim  to  -the  jealousy  which  he  has 
provoked,  his  unpopularity  may  perhaps  extend  to  the 
detestable  policy  of  his  Government.  For  Englishmen 
the  main  interest  of  the  petty  politics  of  Victoria  con- 
sists in  the  illustration  which  is  furnished  of  the  operation 
of  universal  suffrage.  The  doctrines  of  Birmingham  are 
the  same  which  now  prevail  at  Melbourne,  though  their 
real  tendency  is  disguised  as  long  as  older  and  sounder 
institutions  still  regulate  social  and  political  life. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

THERE  are  so  many  inconveniences  attending  a  change 
of  name  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Social 
Science  Association  should  still  be  known  by  the  strangely 
inappropriate  title  which  was  given  to  it  by  its  founders. 
At  all  events,  its  retention  serves  the  occasionally  useful 
purpose  of  supplying  successive  Presidents  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with  an  opening  for  their  address  to  the  annual 
meeting.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  effort  to 
define  what  has  hitherto  proved  undefinable  ;  and  though 
it  has  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
what  Social  Science  means,  the  calm  despair  which  the 
contemplation  of  the  problem  might  have  been  expected 
to  evoke  has  not  yet  shown  itself.  Unfortunately,  the  sub- 
ject-matter with  which  the  Association  deals  can  only  be 
described  by  dropping  the  word  "  science  "  altogether,  and 
that  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  expect  the  members  to 
make.  Many  of  them  would  attend  the  annual  meetings 
with  far  less  pleasure  if  they  had  been,  convinced  that 
there  was  nothing  scientific  about  the  so-called  Congress 
except  its  title.  But  for  this  pardonable  dislike  to 
descend  to  a  lower  level  of  human  endeavour,  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  provide  the  Association  with  a  fairly 
accurate,  if  not  a  very  convenient,  name.  It  is  really 
a  debating  society,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  that 
the  subjects  debated  all  relate  to  the  art  of  living  to- 
gether in  communities.  This  is  an  art  in  which,  with 
all  th  eir  experience,  mankind  are  as  yet  miserably  un- 
practised. There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  a  village  in 
Europe  in  which  the  arrangements  do  not  violate  some 
requirement  of  health,  or  decency,  or  comfort ;  there  is  not 
a  country  in  which  the  people  are  educated  as  they  should 
be,  or  in  which  crime  is  repressed  as  it  should  be,  or  in 
which  the  inhabitants  have  the  opportunities  of  enjoyment 
which  it  would  be  good  for  them  to  have,  and  which  they 
easily  might  have.  Anything  that  helps  men  to  come 
nearer  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends  falls  fairly  within 
the  province  of  the  Association.  All  the  means  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  it  come  up  naturally  for  discussion  at  its  meet- 
ings. Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  Association  is  no  longer 
discredited  by  the  many  crotchets  which  see  the  light  on 
these  occasions.  Proposals  exceedingly  absurd  in  them- 
selves have  sometimes  been  the  forerunners  of  real  im- 
provements ;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  known  to  be  nothing 


more  than  suggestions  thrown  out  in  a  discussion  club, 
they  are,  at  the  worst,  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  only  when 
they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  science  that  they 
become  irritating,  and  consequently  mischievous. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester's  address  on  Wednesday  was 
an  excellent  example  of  what  the  discourse  of  a  President 
of'thc  Social  Science  Association  ought  to  be.  It  travelled 
over  a  great  deal  of  ground,  but  it  possessed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  genuine  unity  of  conception.  All  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  Bishop  touched  are  linked  together  by  their 
common  relation  to  human  life  in  great  cities.  The  rural 
population  of  England  is  more  and  more  migrating  into 
the  towns.  In  very  few  country  parishes  has  there  been 
any  increase  of  population  of  late  years  ;  in  the  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease.  What 
will  be  the  condition  of  things  if  these  huge  urban  com- 
munities, already  so  unwieldy  and  so  unmanageable, 
become  huger  and  more  unwieldy  and  more  unmanageable 
still  ?  This  is  the  question  which  has  suggested  the 
subject  of  the  Bishop's  address.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  preventing  towns  from  becoming  larger.  Even  if 
the  immigration  from  the  country  should  cease,  the 
change  will  be  due  to  causes  lying  outside  the  sphere  of 
Governments.  But  there  is  no  need  that  as  they  become 
larger  they  should  become  more  unmanageable.  It  is  not 
proportionately  more  difficult  to  administer  a  large  com- 
munity than  to  administer  a  small  one.  The  means  of  ad- 
ministration increase  at  least  as  rapidly  as  the  community 
which  has  to  be  administered.  Unfortunately,  as  yet  in- 
crease in  size  has  usually  been  attended  by  multiplication 
of  all  the  evils  which  attend  such  increase,  if  no  adequate 
effort  is  made  to  guard  against  them.  The  change  which 
has  come  over  the  conditions  of  town  life  during  the  last 
half-century  is  largely  responsible  for  this.  Even  where 
the  wealthier  classes  form  an  important  element  of  a  com- 
munity, the  requirements  of  health  are  not  always 
properly  attended  to.  But  in  this  case  the  omission 
is  due  to  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  not  to  the  want  of 
ability  to  attend  to  them.  When  the  rich  and  the  poor 
cease  to  live  together  in  the  same  district,  there  is  very 
great  danger  that  a  very  unequal  degree  of  municipal  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  their  respective  wants  in  such 
matters  as  house-building  arid  drainage.  The  Bishop  of 
Manchester  points  out  how  much  this  inequality  is  pro- 
moted by  the  "fallacy  of  averages."  The  death-rate  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  is  from  20  to  22  per  thousand; 
and,  judged  by  these  figures,  it  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  fairly  healthy  city.  But  this  average  tells  nothing  as 
to  the  worst  extreme.  The  death-rate  in  some  of  the 
courts  in  Salford  rises  as  high  as  60  or  70  per  thousand. 
Thus  what  the  average  proves  may  only  be  that  the  pro- 
portion of  those  well-to-do  districts  in  which  the  death- 
rate  does  not  exceed  10  or  12  per  thousand  has  increased. 
It  may  tell  nothing  whatever  of  the  wholesomcness  or  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  districts  where  the  death-i-ate  per- 
manently stands  at  a  very  high  level.  This  is  so  plainly 
a  faulty  mode  of  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  great  town 
that  the  practice  of  taking  the  average  from  the  whole 
and  so  balancing  the  encouraging  returns  yielded  by  one 
district  against  the  discouraging  returns  yielded  by  another 
cannot  be  too  soon  abandoned.  The  returns  should  always 
give,  together  with  the  average  rate,  the  rate  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  mortality  is  least  and  in  the  district 
where  it  is  greatest.  In  this  way  it  would  always  be 
known  how  much  work  remained  to  be  done,  and  of  how 
much  improvement  the  town,  under  favourable  conditions, 
might  be  capable. 

All  questions  of  municipal  administration  resolve  them- 
selves ultimately  into  questions  of  municipal  government. 
At  present  the  growth  of  a  town  has  for  one  of  its  results 
the  emancipation  of  the  population  from  any  effectual 
municipal  government  whatever.  Thus  in  Manchester 
the  Corporation  have  made  certain  regulations  relative  to 
the  building  of  houses,  but  outsido  the  municipal 
boundaries  these  regulations  have  no  force,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  in  what  is  really,  though  not  technically, 
a  part  of  the  city  all  the  houses  have  been  erected  "  with  a 
"  supreme  contempt  of  therecognized  conditions  of  ahealthy 
"  life."  By  and  by  these  districts  will  be  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  and  then  it 
will  be  found  so  impossible  to  deal  effectually  with  the 
houses  without  purchase,  and  so  costly  to  purchase,  that 
they  will  very  possibly  be  let  alone.  Tf  the  owner  had 
been  compelled  to  build  them  properly  in  the  first  instance 
this  dilemma  would  never  have  arisen.    It  is  the  less  ex- 
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cusable  that  things  should  be  left  in  this  state  because, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  there  has  been 
no  district  in  England  without  a  sanitary  authority  of  its 
own.  Not  one  of  the  houses  to  which  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  refers  has  been  built  in  a  No  man's  Land. 
To  cross  the  boundary  of  Manchester  is  to  escape  from 
the  particular  by-laws  put  out  by  the  Corpoi-ation.  of 
Manchester.  But  it  is  not  to  escape  from  the  juris- 
diction of  a  sanitary  authority.  If  there  is  no  special 
body  possessing  that  character,  there  is  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  The  reason,  therefore,  why  unwholesome 
houses  continue  to  be  built  at  great  profit  to  the  owner 
and  afterwards  pulled  down  at  great  cost  to  the  public 
must  be  sought  either  in  the  supineness  of  the  authori- 
ties or  in  the  omission  of  the  Legislature  to  arm  them 
with  the  necessary  powers.  Here  is  a  question  which 
might  very  profitably  be  investigated  by  the  Social 
Science  Association  in  the  interval  between  the  present 
meeting  and  the  next.  It  is  admitted  that  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  houses  are  being  built  which  offend 
against  some  plain  and  perfectly  well-understood  rule, 
either  of  site  or  construction  or  of  ventilation  or  drain- 
age. There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  owner  of  such 
houses  should  be  allowed  to  sell  or  let  them  than  there 
is  why  the  owner  of  any  other  articles  which  have 
been  adulterated  in  a  way  injurious  to  health  should 
be  allowed  to  sell  them.  Why  is  it  that  permission  is 
given,  or  at  all  events  taken,  in  the  one  case  while  it 
is  not  in  the  other?  The  fault  must  lie  either  in  the 
law  or  in  the  authorities  with  whom  it  rests  to  put  the 
law  in  operation.  In  the  nature  of  things  one  alterna- 
tive is  as  probable  as  the  other.  It  is  only  by  such  slow 
degrees  that  we  have  learned  to  think  public  interests 
of  more  importance  than  private,  that  it  may  very  well  be 
that,  however  anxious  the  sanitary  authorities  may  be  to 
prevent  the  building  of  unwholesome  houses,  they  have 
not  the  power  to  forbid  it.  It  may  very  well  be  that, 
though  the  powers  vested  in  the  sanitary  authorities  may 
be  quite  adequate,  the  sanitary  authorities  resolutely 
refuse  to  make  any  use  of  them.  It  would  be  a  step  to- 
wards improvement  if  wo  knew  precisely  which  of  these 
explanations  was  the  true  one. 


OUR  NAVY. 

THE  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  lately  been  enjoying 
that  agreeable  autumn  tour  which  is  dignified 
with  the  pompous  name  of  the  Inspection  of  Dockyards. 
No  one  can  grudge  them  a  little  relaxation  after  their 
spring  and  summer  labours,  and  they  may  well  be  allowed 
to  take  a  pleasant  yachting  trip  during  which  they  can, 
with  the  smallest  possible  trouble,  gain  some  elementary 
knowledge  respecting  shipbuilding  and  machinery.  To 
suppose  that  the  so-called  inspection  is  anything  more  than 
a  slightly  formal  holiday,  in  the  course  of  which  a  good 
many  highly  interesting  sights  are  seen,  is  to  show  a  plea- 
sant confidence  in  human  nature.  There  is  happily  not 
the  smallest  reason  for  thinking  that  the  national  dock- 
yards are  otherwise  than  admirably  managed,  or  that  the 
country  does  not  get  a  good  return  for  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  are  spent  in  them  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  if 
there  were  anything  amiss,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
would  not  discover  it  in  their  autumn  inspection.  The 
time  when  tliey  will  come  is  known  long  beforehand,  every 
preparation  is  made  to  receive  them,  and  sinning  officials 
— should  there  chance  to  be  any — must  be  foolish  indeed 
if  they  allow  any  evidence  of  their  misdeeds  to  appear.  It 
may  be  considered  tolerably  certain  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  will  be  satisfied  that  all  is  going  on  well.  A 
master  who  is  considerate  enough  to  inform  his  men  that 
at  a  certain  hour  he  will  go  round  the  workshops  will  be 
'ittle  likely  to  find  anything  wrong. 

The  inspection,  however,  though  in  certain  respects 
something  of  a  farce,  is  valuable  in  one  way,  inasmuch  as 
it  calls  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Navy  and  to  the  most 
recent  advances  in  the  art  of  constructing  vessels  of  war. 
Their  lordships  have,  of  course,  to  see  all  the  new  ships 
which  arc  being  built  and  the  old  ones  which  are  being 
altered  in  the  dockyards,  and  the  writers  on  naval  subjects 
in  the  daily  papers  take  the  opportunity  of  publishing 
accounts — in  some  cases  very  full  and  clear  accounts — of 
the  latest  achievements  of  the  constructive  staff.  The  tax- 
payer learns  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money  and  how 
far  the  promises  of  the  Navy  Estimates  have  been  kept ; 


and  the  inspection  indirectly  serves  a  good  purpose,  by 
causing  Englishmen  to  be  informed  how  the  national  de- 
fences are  being  maintained.  Sometimes  the  tidings 
which  are  thus  giyen  are,  when  carefully  examined,  by 
no  means  comforting ;  sometimes  they  are  on  the  whole 
reassuring.  This  year  they  seem  happily  to  belong  to 
the  latter  category.  In  the  dockyards  officially  visited 
there  was  much  to  be  seen  which  gave  good  evidence 
that  the  naval  architects  of  the  Admiralty  have  been 
neither  remiss  nor  rash,  that  the  constantly  chang- 
ing conditions  of  modern  warfare  have  been  well  con- 
sidered, and  that  great  intelligence  and  great  ingenuity  in 
providing  against  various  contingencies  are  shown  in  the 
designing  of  English  warships. 

At  Chatham  Dockyard,  the  first  visited  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  the  launch  of  a  new  vessel  just  preceded 
their  inspection.  The  Agamem non,  which  slid  into  the 
Medway  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  with  the  unfortunate 
result  of  drowning  a  luckless  foreman  who  had  taken  a 
boat  into  a  very  dangerous  position,  shows,  in  every  re- 
spect but  one,  the  latest  conclusions  of  English  construc- 
tors as  to  the  best  kind  of  fighting-ship.  She  is  of  what 
is  known  as  the  citadel  type,  her  central  portion  being  pro- 
tected by  a  huge  thickness  of  iron  and  teak,  while  her  ends 
are  unarmoured.  Along  these  large  chambers  filled  with  cork 
extend,  and  it  is  believed  that,  owing  to  this  contrivance, 
the  ends  may  be  riddled  with  shot  without  the  vessel 
being  sunk.  She  has  two  revolving  turrets  in  which  she 
will  carry  four  guns,  the  size  of  which  is  not  yet  definitively 
settled.  The  turrets  are  en  echelon,  so  that  the  guns  can 
be  fired  in  any  direction  required,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
impossible  in  action  for  an  enemy  to  take  up  a  position 
which  will  place  the  Agamemnon  at  a  disadvantage.  She 
is  not,  it  should  be  observed,  a  large  man-of-war  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas,  being  considerably  smaller  than  the 
Inflexible  and  Dreadnought,  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Thunderer  and  Devastation,  and  not  half  the  size  of 
the  huge  Italian  ironclads  which  are  to  be  built.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  her  size,  she  is  as 
formidable  a  fighting  ship  as  can  now  be  constructed 
of  iron,  though  perhaps  destined  to  be  surpassed  by 
ships  built  of  steel.  Curiously  enough,  at  the  time 
she  was  launched  two  magnificent  vessels  were  lying  in 
the  basin  close  to  her,  which  represent  the  latest  type  of 
broadside  cruising  ironclad,  as  the  Agamemnon  represents 
the  latest  type  of  turret-ship.  These  are  the  Nelson  and 
the  Northampiton,  in  each  of  which  the  armour  is  confined 
to  a  thick  belt  alove  the  water-line,  and  to  plating  on  the 
main  deck  and  on  the  bulkheads.  The  batteries  are  com- 
paratively unprotected.  These  vessels  are  to  be  fully 
rigged,  and  can  carry  a  large  amount  of  coal,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  sea  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and 
they  would  probably,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  be  most 
efficient  against  an  enemy  who  had  to  be  attacked  in  dis- 
tant oceans.  Mr.  Barnaby  has  pronounced  them  to  be  his 
ideal  of  cruising  fighting-ships. 

Besides  seeing  these  two  frigates  and  the  Agamemnon, 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing at  Chatham  several  vessels  which  are  in  course  of 
construction.  At  the  time  of  their  visit  there  were  on  the 
stocks  an  ironclad,  a  large  and  a  small  corvette,  and  that 
extraordinary  "torpedo-ram,"  the  Polyphemus,  which,  sub- 
merged for  the  most  part,  and  showing  above  water  only 
a  curved  upper  deck  liko  the  back  of  a  fish,  is  in  action 
to  be  driven  at  furious  speed  against  hostile  ships,  whose 
fire  hitting  her  obliquely  will,  it  is  thought,  do  her  little 
harm.  Nothing  but  actual  warfare  can  show  whether  this 
vessel  is  or  is  not  formidable  to  ironclads ;  but  undoubtedly 
great  boldness  and  great  skill  have  been  shown  in  design- 
ing her  ;  and  as  Chatham  Dockyard  contained  at  the  time 
of  the  inspection  vessels  of  types  so  different  as  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Nelson,  and  Northampton,  and  the  Poly- 
phemus, it  must  be  said  that  very  good  evidence  was  given 
in  it  of  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  naval  architects  who 
from  Whitehall  direct  the  construction  of  English  men- 
of-war. 

At  Portsmouth,  to  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
next  proceeded,  they  saw  much  that  was  calculated  to 
cheer  official  eyes.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  now  at  the 
dockyard  anything  like  the  activity  which  prevailed  when 
the  six  millions  were  being  expended  ;  but  the  effort  then 
made  was  altogether  exceptional,  and,  considering  that  at 
the  present  moment  war  seems  less  probable  than  it  has 
been  for  a  considerable  period,  a  fair  amount  of  work  is 
being  done.    Two  great  turret-ships,  the  Devastation  and 
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the  Neptune,  are  having  certain  improvements  made  in 
them.  The  In  flexible  is  being  completed,  and  a  new  turret- 
ship  of  9,150  tons,  the  Colossus,  and  two  corvettes,  are  being 
built.  The  unceasing  progress  of  naval  architecture  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Colossus  will  in  one  respect 
surpass  the  Agamemnon,  inasmuch  as  she  will  be  built  of 
steel  instead  of  iron.  The  construction  of  this  ship  in  a 
new  material,  and  the  work  which  is  being  done  to  the 
others  which  have  been  mentioned,  certainly  show  that  the 
dockyard  authorities  are  not  idle;  but  it  must  be  said 
that  the  names  of  two  of  the  vessels  in  Portsmouth  Dock- 
vard  suggest  some  unpleasant  considerations.  The  In- 
flexible is  not  to  be  finished  until  early  in  the  financial  year 
18S0-81,  and  it  appears  that  the  number  of  men  employed 
upon  her  is  not  so  large  as,  according  to  the  Navy  Estimates, 
it  should  be.  Now  this  vessel  was  begun  in  1874,  and  there- 
fore, when  she  is  at  last  completed,  between  six  and  seven 
years  will  have  been  occupied  in  constructing  her.  This 
seems  a  very  long  time  even  for  an  ironclad  of  11,500 
tons.  It  is  rather  startling  to  reflect  that  the  keel  of 
the  Inflexible  was  laid  long  before  the  Rnsso-Turkish 
war  began,  and  that  she  is  not  nearly  finished  now  ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  in  future  that 
several  campaigns  may  be  waged  and  finished  be- 
fore a  vessel  of  this  kind  can  be  got  ready.  No 
doubt  there  have  been  some  special  reasons  for  this 
ship  having  been  so  long  in  the  dockyard.  The  very 
unnecessary  attention  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Reed's  pre- 
posterous criticisms  on  her  design  caused  her  construction 
to  be  suspended  for  awhile  ;  and  after  his  asseverations  had 
been  shown  to  be  wrong,  there  was  a  further  delay,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  which  the  rulers  in  Whitehall  had  in 
determining  what  kind  of  armour  plates  should  cover  her 
turrets.  Some  good  results  have  followed  from  this  long 
consideration,  as,  owing  to  the  inventive  skill  of  Mr. 
BlBNABT,  a  new  kind  of  plate  has  been  produced  consisting 
of  iron  faced  with  steel,  which  has  greater  power  of  re- 
sisting shot  than  any  other  yet  made.  The  Inflexible, 
therefore,  will,  when  at  last  finished,  be  better  protected 
than  any  other  vessel  afloat ;  but  nevertheless  the  delay 
in  completing  her  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  bad  effect. 
If  a  war  had  broken  out  after  the  Inflexible  had  been  some 
five  years  in  hand,  Englishmen  would  have  learnt  with  no 
small  anger  that  their  greatest  ironclad  could  do  nothing 
because,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to  make  her 
perfect,  she  was  unfortunately  quite  unfit  to  take  part  in 
naval  warfare. 

The  Inflexible,  however,  when  she  is  finished  and  has  re- 
ceived the  80-ton  guns  which,  it  is  said,  can  pierce  the  armour 
of  any  ship  afloat  or  in  course  of  construction,  will  be,  if 
not  perfect,  at  all  events  a  magnificent  ship.  The  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of  another  great  ironclad,  the  Neptune, 
which  for  some  time  past  has  been  undergoing  in  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  improvements  of  the  most  elaborate  kind. 
Two  years  ago  this  ship  was  bought  from  the  Brazilian 
Government,  for  whom  it  had  been  built.  She  was  then 
supposed  to  be  completed,  and,  indeed,  she  figured  in  the 
naval  review  at  Spithead  last  summer ;  but  from  time  to 
time  notices  have  appeared  in  the  papers  stating  that 
various  alterations  in  her  have  been  found  necessary. 
Even  now  it  appears  from  the  account  in  the  Times  that 
she  is  not  finished,  and  probably  when  she  is  at  last  ready  for 
sea  the  sum  of  36,109/.,  which  was  all  that  was  allowed  for 
her  completion  in  the  Naval  Estimates,  will  have  been  largely 
exceeded.  She  will  be  but  an  unsatisfactory  man-of-war 
even  when  all  the  improvements  are  effected,  as  she  has 
not  been  cleverly  planned,  and  has  not  the  all-round  fire  of 
the  Inflexible  and  the  Agamemnon.  Probably  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  found  the  inspection  of  this  costly  vessel  the 
]%ast  pleasant  part  of  their  work,  for  they  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  foresee  that,  as  the  writer  in  the  Times  hints, 
some  active  member  of  Parliament  will  make  disagreeable 
inquiries  respecting  the  total  cost  of  the  Neptune. 

On  the  whole,  however,  their  autumn  tour  must  have 
been  an  agreeable  one,  and  an  account  of  what  the  dock- 
yard authorities  had  to  show  them  is  not  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  much  unpleasant  criticism.  Besides  the 
Colossus,  the  two  corvettes  above  mentioned,  which 
are  of  2,300  tons  each,  are  being  constructed  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  Iris  and  Mercury,  despatch  vessels 
of  extraordinary  speed,  are  being  finished,  while  several 
smaller  men-of-war  are  on  the  stocks.  At  Pembroke, 
which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  now  about  to  visit, 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  is  being  done,  as  two 
ironclads  resembling  the  Agcumetrmon  and  a  large  number 


of  gunboats  are  being  built.  It  appears,  then,  that 
there  is  considerable  activity  at  the  national  dock- 
yards, and  it  also  appears  from  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made,  and  are  being  made,  in  fighting-ships, 
that  there  is  no  want  of  energy  or  enterprise  in  the  con- 
structive department  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  there  is 
never  any  hesitation  in  altering  the  type  or  construction 
of  men-of-war,  if  it  seems  likely  that  they  can  be  altered 
for  the  better. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

r  J^HE  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  has  made 
JL  his  last  dying  speech.  It  is  far,  however,  from  being 
a  confession  of  the  crimes  of  which  the  Board  stands  ac- 
cused. Sir  Charles  Beed  is,  no  doubt,  a  penitent  Chris- 
tian, but  he  is  an  impenitent  educationist.  He  goes 
through  the  several  charges  of  extravagance  that  have 
been  made  against  the  Board,  and  as  to  all  of  them  he 
adduces  facts  which,  in  his  opinion,  completely  disprove 
them.  As  to  some  of  these  charges  Sir  Charles  Reed  has 
been  entirely  successful.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain, 
for  example,  that  there  are  more  schools  in  London 
than  are  needed  for  the  children  of  London.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  has  declared  in  Parliament  that,  so 
far  from  the  supply  of  schools  being  excessive,  it  is  defi- 
cient, and  he  is  certainly  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  "policy"  of  the  Board.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  a  general  acquittal  upon  this  head 
does  not  dispose  of  the  charge  that  the  Board  has 
built  more  schools  in  particular  localities  than  the  wants 
of  the  locality  justified.  Sir  Charles  Reed  replies  to 
this  charge  by  saying  that  wherever  this  has  apparently 
happened  it  has  been  due  to  local  circumstances  which  left 
the  Board  no  choice.  It  is  not  every  voluntary  school  that 
can  be  utilized  by  a  School  Board  when  it  is  administer- 
ing a  system  of  compulsory  attendance.  Voluntary  schools 
have  within  certain  limits  a  right  to  make  their  own  terms 
and  to  fix  their  own  fees,  and  in  some  cases  the  teirns  are 
more  strict  and  the  fees  higher  than  parents  can  be  forced 
to  submit  to.  In  theory,  for  example,  the  Conscience  Clause 
throws  every  public  elementary  school  open  to  children  of 
all  religions.  In  practice,  however,  the  Conscience  Clause 
is  only  found  really  operative  where  it  has  in  reality  be- 
come unnecessary.  Comparatively  slight  differences  of 
belief  make  little  or  no  impression  on  a  parent's  mind ; 
and,  where  that  is  the  case,  he  does  not  much  care 
whether  his  children  do  or  do  not  attend  the  religious 
teaching  given  in  the  school.  But  where  he  feels  at  all 
strongly  upon  this  point  he  generally  dislikes  the  school 
altog  ether,  and  would  resent  being  ordered  to  send  his 
children  there.  "  Our  visitors,"  says  Sir  Charles  Reed, 
"  can  require  children  to  go  to  any  efficient  school,  but 
"  not  to  any  particular  school.  .  .  .  Vacancies  in 
"  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  cannot  be  utilized 
"  for  Christian  and  Protestant  children."  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  controversy  are  quite  unsuited  for  public 
criticism.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  total  provision 
of  schools  was  in  excess  of  the  total  number  of  children,  that 
would  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  censure.  If  any  probable 
evidence  could  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  such 
a  contention,  that  would  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  con- 
sideration. But  the  complaints  of  particular  voluntary 
schools  and  the  statistics  of  particular  neighbourhoods  must 
be  settled  by  the  Education  Department.  They  have  the 
power  to  reject  the  proposals  of  the  Board  as  regards  new 
schools,  and  Sir  Charles  Reed  has  every  right  to  quote  the 
fact  that  this  power  has  been  exercised  in  only  four  cases  out 
of  about  three  hundred,  as  tantamount  to  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  In  several  cases,  indeed,  the  ratepayers  have 
been  put  to  additional  expense  in  the  long  run,  because 
the  Board,  yielding  to  local  representations,  has  not  left 
sufficient  room  for  the  growth  of  population,  and  con- 
sequently has  had  to  enlarge  a  school  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  built. 

As  regards  the  second  great  head  of  expense — the  school 
buildings — that  again  is  mainly  a  question  for  experts. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  Board  have  been 
sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  the  temptation  to  build 
solidly  and  largely  which  comes  to  all  bodies  similarly 
situated.  The  same  tendency  is  visible  in  some  London 
workhouses.  The  old  and  inconvenient  buildings  that 
were  formerly  associated  with  paupers  have  given  place  to 
vast  piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  are  commended  to 
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the  trusting  ratepayer  as  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  prove  that  they  are  not.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  application  of  this  doc- 
trine. A  cathedral  which  has  been  built  six  hundred  years 
may  outlast  many  modern  'churches,  but  we  do  not 
for  that  reason  make  all  our  churches  as  massive  as 
cathedrals.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  future 
generations  must  be  left  to  take  care  of  their  own 
interests  ;  and,  though  School  Boards  ought  not  alto- 
gether to  neglect  the  interests  of  those  who  come  after 
them,  their  enthusiasm  may  still  be  tempered  by  regard 
for  the  pockets  of  those  whom  they  actually  represent. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  the  London  School  Board 
and  the  Education  Department  are  at  issue  in  which  the 
Board  seems  to  have  been  hardly  used.  The  Code,  says 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  requires  that  each  child  in  average  at- 
tendance should  have  a  minimum  of  8  square  feet  and 
80  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  Board  thought  this  in- 
sufficient, and  proposed  that  their  class-rooms  should  be 
22  feet  wide,  and  should  contain  six  rows  of  desks,  which 
would  give  each  child  in  average  attendance  9  square  feet 
and  125  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  Education  Department 
will  only  allow  five  rows  of  desks  in  a  room  22  feet  wide, 
thus  insisting  on  each  child  having  rather  more  than 
iot?  square  feet  and  150  cubic  feet  as  his  share.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  hard  that  the  Board  should  be  forced  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  satisfying  requirements 
so  far  ahead  of  those  laid  down  by  the  Code  which  is 
supposed  to  embody  the  Department's  views  on  the 
subject. 

The  charge  which  Sir  Charles  Reed  is  least  successful 
in  meeting  is  that  of  extravagance  in  the  payment  of 
teachers.  It  is  here  that  there  is  so  much  need  for  the 
London  School  Board  to  remember  the  warning  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  which  we  quoted  last  week.  Sir 
Charles  Reed  argues  that  it  would  be  bad  economy  to 
employ  inferior  teachers,  inasmuch  as  the  passing  of  the 
children  through  the  various  standards  would  thus  bo  de- 
layed, and  parents  longer  debarred  from  using  their  chil- 
dren's labour.  That  is  quite  true,  of  course,  if  the  supe- 
riority and  inferiority  of  the  teachers  be  measured  ex- 
clusively by  their  ability  to  teach  children  to  read 
and  write,  to  cast  accounts,  and  to  master  a  few 
elementary  facts  about  the  world  around  them.  But 
when  Sir  Charles  Reed  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
teacher's  work,  and  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  really 
good  teachers  to  do  that  work,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  a  doubt  whether  he  is  not  thinking  all  the  time  of 
that  tremendous  Fourth  Schedule.  Cannot  children  be 
taught  the  simple  rudiments  which  is  all  that  the  great 
majority  of  children  in  elementally  schools  can  ever  learn, 
by  a  less  qualified  teacher  than  one  who  can  command  a 
salary  of  132?.  in  the  open  market?  No  doubt  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  a  teacher  should  possess  the  facul- 
ties of  teaching  and  of  maintaining  discipline,  and  have 
had  these  faculties  brought  out  by  training  and  practice. 
But  we  question  whether  the  moderate  proficiency  in  these 
arts  which  is  all  that  many  teachers  ever  attain  to  cannot 
be  had  for  less  than  132Z.  a  year.  If  the  doubt  is  well 
founded,  and  what  really  fetches  the  price  given  by  School 
Boards  is  the  ability  to  teach  the  higher  subjects 
for  which  special  grants  are  given,  then  we  do  think 
that  some  part  of  the  outlay  is  unnecessary.  The  need 
for  a  "  Revised  Code  "  is  once  more  becoming  evident. 
Before  the  original  revision  the  State  had  no  sufficient 
assurance  that  it  got  the  results  it  paid  for ;  now  that  the 
State  gets  the  results  it  pays  for,  it  seems  to  pay  for  some 
which  are  hardly  worth  getting.  The  "  higher  sub- 
jects" are  not,  as  a  rule,  capable  of  being  taught  to  any 
purpose  to  children  of  the  age  at  which  the  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools  mostly  are.  They  belong  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  secondary  education,  and  they  owe  their  place  in 
the  elementary  Code  to  that  desire  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  which  seems  to  blind  many  persons  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  give  information  before  the 
brain  is  prepared  to  assimilate  it.  If  the  ratepayers  are 
prepared  to  make  provision  eo  nomine  for  the  education 
of  children  between  thirteen  and  fifteen,  the  extra  sub- 
jects would  find  their  natural  place  in  the  schools  to  which 
such  children  would  go.  They  are  not  in  place  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  the  money  spent  in  trying  to  teach 
them  is  little  better  than  money  wasted. 


OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  UNREAD  AUTHORS. 

XT  would  be  an  amusing,  if  not  a  useful  experiment,  to  try  to 
J-  describe  our  impressions  of  the  great  writers  whom  we  know 
only  by  reputation,  and  by  those  subtle  emanations  from  their 
works  which  have  penetrated  to  our  minds  through  the  general 
mass  of  intelligence  which  surrounds  us  like  an  atmosphere.  The 
difficulty  would  be  to  find  courage  and  opportunity  for  confessing 
the  indirectness  of  the  sources  of  our  information.  We  should 
like,  though  nothing  of  course  would  induce  us  to  give  way  to  the 
temptation,  to  try  the  experiment  whether  a  review  written  by 
this  process  would  escape  detection.  We  believe  that  many  people 
really  derive  considerable  pleasure  and  even  profit  from  the  presence 
in  their  imaginations  of  literary  figures,  more  or  less  vaguely 
outlined,  but  yet  each  possessing  a  distinct  character,  and 
occupying  a  separate  space,  whose  actual  writings  have  never 
been  disclosed  to  their  bodily  eyes.  Some  Epicurean  spirits  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  shrink  a  little  from  disturbing  these  visionary 
impressions  by  dragging  the  volumes  out  to  the  light  of  day. 
Many  persons  profess  to  be  disappointed  on  visiting  scenes  of 
natural  beauty  known  to  them  only  by  reputation.  It  would 
require  a  higher  degree  of  audacity  to  avow  disappointment  in 
(let  us  say)  the  reading  of  Dante's  poems  than  in  the  sight  of 
Niagara  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  why  the  mind  may  not  cling  to  its 
preconceived  visions  of  a  poem  as  well  as  of  a  waterfall.  Our 
dreams  about  another  world  are  mixed  up  with  the  visions 
seen  by  Dante  long  before  we  know  where  they  come  from. 
Beatrice  and  Francesca  are  not  unfamiliar  to  us  when  we  first  are 
introduced  to  them  in  his  pages. 

Not  only  the  contents,  but  the  quality,  of  literary  masterpieces 
are  known  by  tradition  as  well  as  by  direct  observation.  Would  it 
be  necessary  to  have  read  the  Waverley  Novels,  or  the  Excursion, 
or  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  to  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  picturesqueness,  the  humour,  and  the  manliness  of 
Scott,  the  calm  depth  and  the  lofty  imagery  of  Wordsworth,  or 
the  thin  but  intense  spiritual  passion  of  Shelley  ?  Does  not  the 
mere  name  of  Keats  call  up  associations  as  of  light  falling  through 
stained  glass,  a  general  impression  of  something  rich  and 
rare  and  passionate,  which  can  be  conveyed  by  description 
and  comparison  unsupported  by  quotation  or  extract?  If  all 
the  writings  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  had  been  destroyed  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  not  replaced  from  memory,  should  we  not 
still  each  keep  sacred  a  shrine  dedicated  to  those  majestic  figures? 
The  thought  of  the  still  unexplored  regions  which  have  been  peopled 
for  us  by  any  of  the  great  literary  benefactors  of  the  world  is 
to  some  of  us  a  haunting  presence — half  an  ache  and  half  a  delight. 
We  are  conscious  of  a  great  crowd  of  dim  figures  beckoning  from 
the  bookshelves,  in  which  for  some  of  us  they  are  as  much  banished 
as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  another  world — for  others  they 
are  always  at  hand.  The  keenness  of  our  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  particular  literary  works  bears  by  no  means  an  invariable  rela- 
tion to  the  degree  of  our  familiarity  with  them.  There  are  authors 
whom,  not  having  read,  we  love  and  reverence :  others  who  perform 
for  us  the  office  assigned,  on  good  authority,  to  the  Devil,  of 
affording  exercise  to  our  faculty  of  hatred — a  hatred  much  too  keen 
to  allow  us  ever  to  open  their  volumes.  Others  flit  before  our 
imaginations  with  a  mute  and  shadowy  appeal,  like  that  of 
ghosts,  or  pique  our  fancy  with  half-seen  and  transient  will-o'- 
the-wisp  flashes.  There  are  memoirs  the  quality  and  precise 
flavour  of  which  are  almost  as  familiar  to  us  through  Sainte- 
Beuve  as  if  we  had  read  every  word  of  them ;  and  arguments 
which  a  tolerably  quick  eye  will  at  once  recognize  as  the  property 
of  philosophers  the  mere  title3  of  whose  works  we  may  be  unable 
to  recall. 

The  very  air  around  us  is  full  of  echoes  as  well  as  of  voices, 
and  we  could  ill  spare  either.  To  have  read  every  hook  we  had 
reason  to  believe  to  be  worth  reading  would  indeed  be  worse  than 
to  have  visited  the  braes  of  Yarrow  before  the  time.  It  would 
seem  almost  an  injustice  to  any  great  book  to  plunge  into  it 
without  having  first  rendered  it  our  tribute  of  distant  and  wistful 
admiration.  Unintermitting  consumption  of  book  after  book 
without  pause  for  anticipation  is  as  uuromantic  a  proceeding  as 
one  of  those  French  marriages  which  leave  no  room  for  courtship. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  slow  approaches  towards  intimacy,  in  the 
dallying  with  an  idea  and  the  gradual  preparations  of  sympathy, 
which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  sacrifice  in  our  eagerness.  Nothing 
quite  replaces  the  joy  of  expectation,  and  there  are  delicate  delights 
which  will  unfold  themselves  only  in  perfect  leisure.  Reading  for 
the  first  time  a  book  around  which  have  gathered  the  fancies  of 
years,  and  which  is  all  clothed  for  us  in  shadowy  memories  of  former 
talks,  is  like  visiting  the  early  home  of  a  dear  friend.  We  feel  as 
we  go  along  as  Christiana  felt  when  the  scenes  of  her  husband's 
struggles  and  toils  were  pointed  out  to  her  on  her  journey.  Now 
we  can  understand  whence  this  or  that  favourite  idea  was  derived  ; 
we  recognize  the  birthplace  of  certain  associations,  and  solve 
many  a  riddle,  and  recall  many  a  conversation. 

The  most  ambitious  author  might  be  satisfied  if  he  could  live 
to  see  his  works  thus  disengage  themselves  from  the  letter,  and 
assume  a  distinct  form  in  the  imagination  capable  of  being^  trans- 
mitted from  mind  to  mind  without  the  laborious  process  of  sepa- 
rate study.  It  is  the  last  refinement  of  influence  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  only  not  seen  us,  but 
neither  heard  nor  read  us.  A  theory  might  be  framed  respecting 
the  transmigration  of  ideas  not  less  plausible  thau  that  of  the  trans- 
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ini<rration  of  souls,  aud  resting1  upon  more  satisfactory  evidence. 
Does  the  spirit  of  a  book,  after  becoming  disembodied,  ever  enter 
into  another  quite  distinct  form  and  clothe  itself  once  more  in  a 
paper  and  morocco  integument,  there  to  pass  through  another 
period  of  earthly  existence  ?  And,  if  so,  does  it  retain  any  trace- 
able counexion  with  its  former  self?  "When  once  a  book  has  been 
called  into  existence,  who  shall  say  where  its  reverberations  will 
end,  or  what  form  they  may  eventually  assume  ?  And  does  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  apply  to  literary  matter,  so  that 
when  a  great  historical  work,  for  instance,  falls  out  of  print,  its 
elements  may  be  dispersed  into  a  vast  cloud  of  nebulous  pamphlets, 
thence  at  some  indefinite  future,  perhaps,  to  be  once  more  resolved 
into  a  compact  treatise  on  political  economy  ? 

The  presence  on  one's  own  bookshelves  of  a  book  long  known 
and  highly  esteemed,  but  not  yet  read,  affords  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  forearmed  comfort,  like  the  existence  of  a  large  balance  at  oue*s 
bankers.  A  bookcase  containing  nothing  unexplored  would  be 
like  a  garden  in  winter  without  its  spring  bulbs.  The  books  we 
have  read  and  love  are  planted  there  like  fruit-trees  out  of  bearing, 
with  a  hidden  promise  of  spring  blossoming  ;  but  the  uncut  leaves 
of  our  new  possessions  fold  in  their  treasures  as  the  scaly  coat  of  a 
new  lily  root  hides  all  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  stem  and 
leaf  and  radiant  flower.  Spring  bulbs  perhaps  especially  sug- 
gest novels  by  well-known  authors,  certain  to  present  a  general 
family  likeness,  and  more  or  less  warranted  to  come  up  to  a 
familiar  average  standard  in  blooming,  from  which  they  occasion- 
ally depart  in  a  most  vexatious  degree.  But  there  are  rarer  and 
more  precious  roots,  aloes  and  palms  and  strange  orchids,  which 
excite  a  far  wider  range  and  greater  height  of  expectation,  which 
mav  fitly  typify  the  books  whose  first  unfolding  makes  an  era  in 
our  lives.  These  are  the  books  for  whose  existence  all  the  world 
is  the  better,  though  comparatively  few  may  have  been  admitted 
to  intimacy  with  them.  They  rule  as  from  afar,  like  monarchs 
whom  the  great  mass  of  their  subjects  can  know  only  by  name. 
We  have  sometimes  fancied  that  a  day  might  come  when  a  liberal 
education  would  becarriedon  chiefly  by  lectures  on  books,  instead  of, 
as  now,  by  the  slow  process  of  reading.  We  should  like,  for  instance, 
to  see  a  prize  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  Bishop  Butler  and  Voltaire,  by  students  certified  never  to  have 
read  a  line  of  either.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  describe  at  second- 
hand from  external  evidence  the  differences  between  the  French 
scoffer  and  the  English  divine;  the  brilliant  satire  of  the  one  and 
the  sadly  humorous  depth  of  the  other;  the  devastation  produced 
by  the  biting  acid  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  gloomy  doubts  sug- 
gested by  the  too  solid  analogies  pursued  by  the  preacher;  then  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  tyrannical  superstition  which  provoked,  and 
in  a  measure  justified,  Voltaire's  attack  upon  religion,  and  of  the 
unique  combination  of  prejudice  and  freedom  which  rendered  pos- 
sible such  a  view  of  this  world  and  the  next  as  that  taken  by 
Butler.  These  and  many  more  commonplaces  respecting  the  two 
authors  in  question  are  abundantly  familiar  from  hearsay ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  their  value,  such  as  it  is,  was 
lessened  by  the  remoteness  of  their  source.  It  is  no  small  advan- 
tage in  approaching  any  study  to  have  a  place  ready  prepared  for 
it  in  the  mind.  A  book  is  never  worth  so  much  to  us  as  when  it 
supplies  the  answer  to  a  question  already  distinctly  formulated. 
To  have  our  pigeon-holes  ready  before  we  begin  gathering  in 
materials  tends  greatly  to  order,  and  order  is  of  more  paramount 
importance  in  literary  matters  even  than  abundance. 

As  time  goes  on  and  books  multiply,  it  must  cease  to  be  con- 
sidered discreditable  not  to  have  read  everything  above  a  certain 
degree  of  celebrity.  The  obvious  and  growing  impossibility  of 
acquiring  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  even  standard  works  must 
force  upon  us  a  new  estimate  of  what  constitutes  scholarship.  The 
plethora  of  print  under  which  we  are  suffering  will  have  one  good 
effect  if  it  drives  us  to  aim  less  at  the  acquirement  of  complete 
knowledge  than  at  the  possession  of  full  and  well-ordered  minds. 
To  know  where  to  look  for  any  particular  kind  of  literary  food 
for  which  we  may  hunger  is  an  advantage  second  only  to  that  of 
being  well  supplied  with  it ;  and  for  this  advantage  we  depend  in 
a  great  measure  upon  our  knowledge  of  unread  authors.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  study  the  geography  of  literature,  even  if  we 
cannot  hope  to  be  great  travellers  ourselves.  Reviews  and  other 
critical  works  serve  the  same  purpose  as  voyages  and  travels,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  not  less  trustworthy. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  some  people  so  decidedly  prefer 
taking  a  survey  of  the  world"  from  their  fireside  to  examining 
its  surface  on  the  spot.  All  the  inconveniences  and  fatigues  and 
annoyances  braved  by  actual  travellers  are  to  the  fireside  explorer 
but  so  many  effectively  placed  shadows,  necessary  to  the  right 
composition  of  the  picture  they  are  contemplating.  A  lively 
imagination  and  a  weak  or  indolent  body  get  a  far  more  satis- 
factory balance  of  enjoyment  from  reading  about  most  places  than 
they  would  by  visiting  them.  And  in  like  manner  there  are  books 
the  actual  reading  of  which  would  perhaps  most  uncomfortably  jar 
on  our  thoughts,  while  a  serene  and  unmixed  pleasure  may  b ;  derived 
from  reading  a  masterly  critique  upon  them,  especially  if  written 
from  a  point  of  view  not  unlike  our  own.  A  keen  literary  palate 
is  by  no  means  inseparable  from  a  hearty  appetite  for  literature,  i 
though  it  no  doubt  requires  much  reading  for  its  due  cultivation. 
People  who  do  their  reading  by  proxy  can  never  become  real  j 
critics,  though  one  reason  for  their  being  especially  inclined  to  the 
practice  may  be  the  very  fact  of  their  possession  of  some  of  the  i 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  critic.    To  the  merely  voracious  j 


but  undiscriminating  bookworm  unread  authors  represent  merely 
so  much  food,  instead  of  becoming  familiar  and  characteristic  out- 
lines, dim  but  cherished  visions,  each  of  which  occupies  its  own 
particular  niche  in  the  secret  sanctuary  of  the  imagination. 


A  GERMAN  DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDGMENT. 

THE  distinguished  foreigner  bids  fair  to  become  something  of  a 
bore.  We  have  no  sooner  got  rid  of  M.  Sarcey,  who  was  so 
pleased  to  find  that  we  knew  how  to  rsad  and  write,  than  we  are 
pounced  upon  by  a  learned  German  who  is  distressed  to  discover 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  think.  The  Frenchman,  if  he  was 
apt  to  be  impudent,  was  at  least  amusing;  but  the  German,  though 
he  is  more  complimentary,  threatens  to  be  dull.  Tlie^pectacle  of 
a  ponderous  Teuton  attempting  a  kind  of  intellectual  leap-frog  over 
the  heads  of  our  countrymen  could  not,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  deemed  exhilarating.  Dr.  Hillebrand,  who  has  begun 
a  series  of  "  Familiar  Letters  on  Modern  England  "  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  does  his  best  to  assume  a  jaunty 
air  and  a  springy  gait ;  but  he  has  not  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  kind  of  agility  which  such  sports  demand.  In  a  game 
imperatively'  requiring  lightness  of  touch,  he  is  apt  occasionally  to 
be  awkward  in  his  stride,  and  while  we  are  meekly  waiting  with 
bowed  heads  expecting  the  leap,  we  are  warned  by  a  blow  from 
behind  that  the  Doctor  has  only  got  half  way  over,  and  that  we 
have  to  support  the  dead  weight  of  his  learning  upon  our 
shoulders.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  flourishes  in  our  faces  the 
word  nuance,  and  twits  us  with  our  incurable  earnestness  of 
character ;  for  so  long  as  we  are  groaning  beneath  the  load  of 
his  portly  form  we  must  be  tempted  to  desire  a  more  practical 
illustration  of  the  virtues  of  intellectual  athleticism.  But  even  in 
the  midst  of  our  sufferings  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  touched  by  a 
certain  sense  of  grim  humour  at  the  thought  that  it  is  a  German 
who  is  exhorting  us  to  be  spiritual  and  gay,  and  who  is  chiding 
English  writers  for  the  lack  of  "simplicity  and  fluency  of  style." 
The  main  purpose  of  Dr.  Hillebrand's  criticism  is  to  warn  us  of 
our  extravagant  leniency  towards  foreigners  and  their  works ;  and 
really,  if  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  continue,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
accept  his  warning  very  seriously.  Admirable  as  the  foreigner 
may  be,  it  becomes  pretty  evident  that  we  can  have  too  much  of  him  ; 
and  whether,  like  the  intelligent  Frenchman,  he  seeks  to  fathom  our 
national  character  by  a  hurriei  visit  to  Mine.  Tussaud's  wax-works, 
or,  like  Dr.  Hillebrand,  betakes  himself  to  the  British  Museum,  the 
result  is  equally  devoid  of  the  elements  of  lasting  amusement.  Dr. 
Hillebrand,  it  is  true,  has  a  special  humour  of  his  own.  He  wants 
to  convince  us  of  the  lolly  of  our  admiration  for  France,  and  yet  he  is 
himself  constantly  striving  to  strike  the  attitude  of  a  Frenchman.  He 
visibly  pants  under  the  exertion  ;  for  his  wealth  of  knowledge  some- 
what encumbers  the  free  movement  of  his  critical  apparatus.  But  the 
fun  that  he  tries  to  poke  at  us  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
kind  of  satire  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  intelligent  Frenchman.  It  reveals  traces  of  a  strong 
German  accent,  and  in  the  mode  of  its  expression  there  is  just  that 
lack  of  lightness  of  touch  which  Dr.  Hillebrand  so  deplores  in 
the  English  genius  ;  but  in  its  essence  it  is  unmistakably  French. 
The  only  point  upon  which  Dr.  Hillebrand  strikes  out  a  course  of 
his  own  is  his  discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  our  failure.  Here 
he  is  eminently  original  and  undeniably  German.  He  thinks  that 
for  all  our  shortcomings  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame;  and 
that,  if  we  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  listen  to  those  who 
urged  us  to  look  to  the  example  of  France,  we  might  now  have 
been  as  sprightly  in  our  views  of  life  aud  as  lucid  in  our  style  as 
we  used  to  be  when  Pope  ruled  our  verse  and  Addison  was  the  re- 
cognized master  of  English  prose. 

All  this  is  very  sad  and  very  hard  to  bear  ;  and  what  makes  it 
still  sadder  is  the  reflection  that,  if  Dr.  Hillebrand  had  come  a 
little  sooner,  all  might  have  been  different.  Evidently  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  the  person'most  to  blame.  When  we  see  ourselves  as 
Dr.  Hillebrand  see3  us,  we  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  ruin 
that  has  been  wrought  by  this  reckless  apostle  of  sweetness  and 
light.  For  was  it  not  Mr.  Arnold  who  used  to  warn  us  of  the 
danger  of  our  insular  habits,  and  to  bid  us  look  across  the  Channel 
for  those  very  qualities  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hillebrand,  we 
have  only  lately  lost  ?  As  we  read  the  catalogue  of  our  vices  as 
set  forth  by  the  learned  German,  we  seem  to  be  listening  over 
again  to  the  voice  of  Mr.  Arnold  in  those  lay  sermons  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  "We  were  told  then,  as  we  are  told  now,  that 
we  are  too  much  engrossed  by  practical  affairs  to  be  artistic,  and 
too  earnest  to  hope  to  be  critical ;  that  there  is  a  want  of  propor- 
tion in  our  judgment  and  a  lack  of  nuance  in  our  appreciation  even 
of  men  aud  things  that  we  most  admire  ;  but  we  learn  now  for  the 
first  time  that  nearly  all  these  defects  have  arisen  out  of  a  foolish 
admiration  for  the  literature  and  manners  of  Fiance.  What  Mr. 
Arnold  used  to  declare  to  be  the  only  cure  for  our  disease,  Dr. 
Hillebrand  now  asserts  to  have  been  its  principal  cause.  We 
should  have  been  quite  right,  he  assures  us,  if  we  had  only  let 
ourselves  alone,  and  it  was  only  when  we  awoke  to  a  sense  of  our 
danger  that  we  have  contrived  to  go  astray. 

It  will  be  some  comfort  to  our  unfortunate  couutrymen  who 
have  been  so  grossly  misled  by  teachers  like  Mr.  Arnold,  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Hillebrand  makes  an  awful  example  of  Mr.  Arnold  him- 
self. Our  newly  imported  critic  has  no  patience  with  Mr.  Arnold's 
desire  to  organize  a  comprehensive  system  of  education  in  England. 
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Organization,  he  is  good  enough  to  inform  us,  is  not  an  English 
virtue  :  and,  as  we  have  never  had  a  Ministry  of  Public  Education 
in  the  past,  "  it  would  be  best  not  to  attempt  to  extemporize  a 
work  which  is  the  fruit  of  centuries."  Mr.  Arnold  may  pos- 
sibly endure  this  reproof  with  becoming  meekness;  but  lie  will 
scarcely  like  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  those  very  vices 
which  he  has  so  often  deplored  ;  nor  will  he  care  to  be  told 
that  his  "serious  endeavours  to  know  the  Continent  have  no 
corresponding  results."  And  yet  who  can  sympathize  with  a  cul- 
prit who  has  manifestly  done  so  much  evil  to  his  generation  ? 
Was  it  not  Mr.  Arnold  who  used  to  conjure  up  the  ghosts  of 
foreign  critics  to  frighten  us  ?  and  now  that  the  dreaded  monster 
has  at  last  landed  upon  our  coasts,  is  there  not  a  certain  poetical 

i'ustice  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Arnold  himself  should  be  the  first  to 
e  devoured  ?  Truly  this  is  a  sad  fate  for  the  creator  of  Arminius 
and  the  author  of  Friends/rip's  Garland ;  but  there  is  no  one  else 
among  us  who  could  have  been  so  fitly  chosen  for  the  sacrifice. 
For  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  only  been  wrong  about 
education,  but  that  his  way  of  looking  at  the  problems  of  modern 
existence  is  radically  perverse  and  mistaken.  He  has  said  that 
the  mental  conditions  of  our  life  are  painfully  complex,  whereas 
Dr.  Hillebrand  points  out  that  they  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  that 
"  it  is  only  our  love  of  external  luxury  which  introduces  any  element 
of  complication.  This,  however,  is  only  by  the  way,  for,  as  a 
general  rule,  Dr.  Hillebrand  does  not  condescend  to  the  criticism 
of  external  conditions.  Here,  again,  he  differs  essentially  from  our 
French  critics.  He  says  nothing  about  "  ros-bif,"  and  he  only 
makes  a  passing  allusion  to  roast  lamb  and  mint  sauce,  and 
that  merely  for  the  sake  of  marking  the  painful  monotony  of 
our  social  scheme.  His  principal  concern,  as  becomes  a  philo- 
sopher, is  with  the  deeper  currents  of  intellectual  ideas.  Here, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  inquiries,  he  is  appalled  by  the 
English  worship  of  Botticelli  to  the  exclusion  of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  and  he  is  distressed  to  find  that  Goethe's  estimate 
of  Byron  has  somewhat  suffered  by  a  later  appreciation  of 
Keats.  A  poor  foreigner  who  still  admires  the  author  of  Don 
Juan  has,  he  assures  us,  no  chance  of  a  hearing  ;  for  in  England 
"so  mighty  is  the  gregariousness  that  everybody  blindly  obeys  the 
orders  of  the  arbiter  of  taste  as  a  regiment  might  those  of  its 
officers."  In  no  country  in  the  world  does  fashion  exercise  such 
undisputed  sway.  Even  in  France,  which  is  Dr.  Hillebrand's 
especial  bugbear,  "  all  the  healthy  intellects  of  the  cultivated 
nation  stick  to  their  Musset  and  their  Merimee,"  while  we 
Englishmen  have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  place  Gautier  and  Victor 
»  Hugo  on  almost  an  equal  level.  All  this  and  much  more  springs 
from  a  "  want  of  nuance  resulting  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
foreign  words  and  ideas."  Clearly,  as  Dr.  Hillebrand  very  plainly 
tells  us,  we  have  no  business  to  meddle  with  foreign  ideas  at  all. 
Indeed  we  are  scarcely  competent  to  meddle  with  ideas  of  native 
growth.  Dr.  Hillebrand  rates  us  soundly  for  our  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  Lord  Macaulay,  and  for  applying  to  a  man  "  who  had 
breasted  and  breathed  the  storms  of  Westminster  "  the  oppro- 
brious title  of  Philistine.  We  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  all  the 
blameless  heroes  who  have  breasted  and  breathed  the  storms  of 
Westminster  are  to  be  equally  exempt  from  this  reproach  ; 
if  so  Dr.  Hillebrand  will  have  taken  quite  a  regiment  of  dull 
people  under  his  kindly  protection. 

The  most  melancholy  aspect  of  Dr.  Hillebrand's  inquiries  has 
yet  to  be  revealed.  If  the  fruits  of  our  folly  were  destined  to 
descend  only  upon  ourselves,  we  might  learn  to  bear  the  burden 
with  becoming  resignation.  We  could  even  tolerate  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  spite  of  the  irreparable  injury  that  he 
has  iuiiicted  upon  our  race,  if  we  could  be  assured  that  we  should 
be  allowed  proper  time  to  repent  of  our  sins  and  to  improve  our 
ways.  But,  unfortunately,  the  evil  that  is  in  us  is  likely  to  spread. 
England,  according  to  Dr.  Hillebrand,  "  has  again  taken  the  lead 
of  European  thought."  England,  with  her  hopeless  confusion  of 
thought  and  her  astounding  misconception  of  foreign  ideas,  is  des- 
tined, as  we  are  told,  even  to  supplant  "  the  intellectual  hege- 
mony "  of  Germany  ;  and  if  this  awful  prospect  does  not  in  itself 
sober  our  national  vanity,  we  fear  that  it  will  be  useless  to  import 
any  more  competent  critics  to  point  out  the  error  of  our  ways. 
That  we  should  ourselves  have  fallen  into  our  present  pitiable 
plight  is  bad  enough,  but  that  we  should  be  the  means  of  convey- 
ing the  infirmities  of  our  race  to  the  compatriots  of  Dr.  Hille- 
brand is  a  prospect  from  which  even  the  most  careless  mind  will 
shrink  with  terror  and  dismay. 


THE  POMPEIAN  CELEBRATION. 

THE  celebration  of  centenaries  has  nowadays  become  too  fre- 
quent to  be  anything  but  monotonous  and  tiresome.  We  have 
had  a  long  list  of  centenaries  in  our  own  country.  Duocentenaries, 
ter-centenaries,  and  quin- centenaries  have  all  lately  taken  place  ;  but 
by  what  crack-jaw  name  the  Pompeian  centenary  is  to  be  called  it 
would  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  suggest.  The  Committees  who 
manage  these  festivals  are  usually  able  to  do  something  memorable 
for  the  amusement  and  warning  of  the  outer  world.  We  have  not  yet 
forgotten  the  "  monument  embracing  a  statue  "  of  William  Shak- 
speare  ;  nop  the  "  four  hundredth  anniversary  "  of  another  William, 
the  dates  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  alike  unknown.  When 
the  Italians  celebrate  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  the  destruction 
of  P  ompeii  they  throw  all  our  little  efforts  into  the  shade.    In  the 


year  79  eminent  Englishmen  had  not  begun  to  have  birthdays, 
and  eminent  Britons  might  have  been  reckoned  very  briefly. 
We  have  recently  celebrated  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
Alfred's  defeat  of  the  Danes,  and  some  other  millenniums 
not  quite  so  authentic  have  been  marked  at  Ely  and  Oxford. 
But  the  inscrutable  ways  of  all  centenary  Committees,  whether 
English  or  Italian,  have  been  so  often  noticed  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  inquire  why  these  rejoicings  over  the  ashes  of 
Pompeii  should  not  have  taken  place  a  month  ago,  since  autho- 
rities agree  in  placing  the  commemorated  event  on  the  24th  of 
August.  The  performances  described  in  the  daily  papers  of  the 
past  week  took  place  on  the  25th  of  September.  The  Times, 
though  it  does  not  account  for  this  discrepancy,  has  some  very 
sound  remarks  on  the  indecency  of  the  celebration,  which  re- 
sembled, we  are  told,  "  a  Neapolitan  Derby  Day."  Though  the 
victims  of  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79  lived  so  long 
ago,  they  were  our  fellow-creatures,  and  it  is  impossible  to  recall 
their  fate — especially,  one  might  think,  to  recall  it  on  the  spot — ■ 
without  a  feeling  of  horror.  Sir  William  Gell  estimated  the 
number  of  people  who  perished  at  thirteen  hundred ;  but  during 
recent  excavations  so  many  bodies  have  been  found  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  far  greater ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  closely  as 
the  inhabitants  were  packed,  Pompeii  was  still  but  a  little  place, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  appears  large.  It  is  of  course  satisfactory 
to  the  antiquary  to  reflect  that  the  misfortunes  of  Pompeii  have 
been  a  great  gain  to  modern  knowledge.  The  manners  of  the 
ancient  Bomans  are  better  known  to  us  by  what  has  been  dis- 
covered here  under  the  ashes  than  by  all  the  pictures,  or  statues, 
or  writings  existing  elsewhere.  The  town  had  been  very  re- 
cently rebuilt,  aud  the  remains  are  chiefly  of  one  period;  but 
the  decorations  are  remarkable  for  their  rarity  as  well  as  for  their 
freshness.  In  fact,  the  state  of  pictorial  art  in  the  first  century 
would  be  almost  unknown  to  us  but  for  the  frescoes  from  the 
House  of  the  Tragic  Poet  and  the  beautiful  wall-paintings  now  in 
the  Naples  Museum.  It  did  not,  however,  require  a  centenary  to  re- 
mind us  of  this  fact  and  others  like  it;  and  most  people  will  con- 
cur in  the  protest  of  the  Times  "  against  what  we  consider  a  viola- 
tion of  an  understood  concordat  between  emotion  and  sober  sense 
on  the  subject."  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  contemporary  Italian 
has,  either  in  politics,  manners,  or  archaeology,  shown  much  of 
the  good  taste  to  be  expected  from  the  heir  of  eighteen  centuries 
of  such  civilization  as  the  diggings  at  Pompeii  reveal.  The  great 
drawback  and  annoyance  in  a  visit  to  the  excavations  now  going 
on  is  the  presence  of  the  Neapolitan  cicerone ;  and  though,  among 
the  superior  authorities,  the  inquiring  traveller  occasionally  meets 
with  the  greatest  civility,  the  new  official  class  in  Italy  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  do  credit  to  the  surroundings  of  its  youth. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  of  late  to  mention  this  subject, 
and  among  the  traveller's  reminiscences  of  the  Bay  of  Naple3 
there  intrude  unpleasant  recollections  of  a  Custom-house  on  a 
quay,  of  a  crowd  of  boatmen  who  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  of 
porters  who  share  the  peculiar  views  as  to  property  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Calabrian  brigand,  of  drivers  whose  cruelty  to  their  horses 
is  only  exceeded  in  brutality  by  their  behaviour  to  their  fares,  of 
hotels  where  the  air  is  as  wholesome  as  that  of  Ashantee,  and  the 
charges  as  high  as  in  the  Highlands.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  remember 
these  things,  and  to  see,  as  through  their  veil,  that  glorious  bay, 
that  mountain,  those  islands,  that  city. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Sir  William  Gell's  books  on  Pompeii 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  of  importance  has  been  discovered. 
The  Forum,  the  site  of  which  was  already  known,  and  the  chief 
buildings  adjoining  it,  had  been  uncovered,  aud  the  rest  of  the  little 
city  consists  for  the  most  part  of  private  houses.  Here,  though 
some  remarkable  objects  have  been  ibund,  the  great  public  statues, 
the  fountains,  columns,  and  altars,  are  not  to  be  expected.  If,  as 
seems  likely,  the  principal  decorations  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
were  removed  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  we  need  not 
now  expect  anything  of  greater  importance  than  objects  of  the 
class  represented  by  the  discoveries  of  Thursday  week.  The 
remains  were  rather  remarkable  for  their  abundance  than  for  their 
beauty  or  their  worth  ;  and  a  glance  at  the  official  map  will  show 
that  nothing  better  could  be  looked  for  in  "  the  Insula?  V.  and  VI. 
of  the  Ninth  Region."  A  dozen  bronze  vases  of  different  shapes 
aud  sizes,  with  or  without  handles,  some  coins,  bracelets,  rings, 
terra-cottas,  kitchen  utensils,  spits,  forks,  a  sack  of  beans,  and  the 
vestiges  of  a  bird-fancier's  shop,  are  among  the  things  enumerated ; 
"  but  in  one  room  a  skeleton  was  found,  and  in  the  smallest 
chamber  opened  four  were  discovered  huddled  together."  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  people  were  present  at  the  discovery,  and 
probably  thought  as  little  of  the  skeletons  as  their  predecessors 
thought  of  a  few  dead  gladiators  in  the  neighbouring  amphi- 
theatre. "  Four,  huddled  together !  "  Bulwer  Lytton  has  fur- 
nished English  readers  with  all  the  terrible  details  needed  to 
point  the  story  of  those  unfortunates;  and  one  would  prefer  to 
believe,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  that  even  a  Neapolitan 
crowd  was  serious  for  a  '  moment  as  the  bones  were  brought  into 
the  daylight.  It  is  impossible,  when  visiting  the  Museum  near 
the  gate  to  repress  a  shudder  at  the  eight  casts  of  bodies  which 
Signor  Fiorelli  contrived  to  make  in  1863.  By  carefully  removing 
a  body  piecemeal,  without  disturbing  the  ashes  in  which  it  was 
cased,  and  by  then  pouring  plaster  into  the  cavity,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  these  ghastly  casts.  One  of  them  represents  a  young 
girl  with  a  ring  on  her  finger,  and  another  is  remarkable  for  its 
well-preserved  features.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this  local  museum 
that  the  chief  Pompeian  remains  are  exhibited,  but  in  what  used 
to  be  known  as  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  where  are  to  be 
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seen,  among  so  many  other  works  of  art  and  so  many  domestic 
relics,  such  noble  statues  as  that  of  Priestess  Eumachia  from  the 
Chalcidicum,  and  the  mosaic  of  a  Battle  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians from  the  House  of  the  Faun. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  by  its  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  ancient  art  that  Pompeii  is  interesting.  The  painted 
■walls,  with  their  strange  "  willow  pattern  "  perspective,  are  almost 
unique,  it  is  true ;  but  the  great  value  of  the  remains  found  lies 
rather  in  their  homely  and  ordinary  character.  The  domestic  life 
of  the  Romans  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  so  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  life  of  Cicero,"  whose  villa  here  has  been  un- 
covered, cannot  be  studied  so  well  anywhere  else.  Here  is  the 
dog  chained  on  the  threshold,  as  described  by  Petronius;  the 
miserable  cells  in  which  the  slaves  slept  are  by  the  door,  and 
the  skeletons  of  porters  have  been  found  still  wearing  the  brazen 
key-ring  which  was  their  badge  of  ollice.  iln  the  smallness 
of  the  private  chambers  we  recognize  the  habits  of  a  people 
■who  were  seldom  indoors  and  who  spent  their  time  in  the 
forum,  the  theatre,  and  the  baths.  The  largest  rooms  in 
the  most  magnilicent  villa  are  but  twenty  feet  square.  The 
dismal  windowless  streets  betray  to  us  a  feeling  that  the 
house,  when  its  owner  did  retire  to  it,  should  be  completely 
private.  He  knew  of  no  higher  luxury  than  that  of  his  own 
time,  or  he  might  have  desired  window  glass,  chimneys,  a  clock, 
a  box  of  matches.  "We  read  of  a  wife  who,  because  the  baby 
cried  in  the  night  and  the  lamp  had  gone  out  in  the  hall, 
had  to  go  to  a  neighbour's  house  for  a  light.  In  cold  weather — 
and  there  is  often  snow  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius — the  house- 
holder would  take  refuge  in  the  public  bath,  except  on  days 
of  national  mourning  when  it  was  closed,  or  in  the  evening 
after  sunset  when  the  stoves  of  the  calidarium  were  put  out. 
In  hot  weather  he  would  lie  under  the  portico  of  a  temple, 
or  in  the  atrium  of  a  rich  man's  villa,  and  listen  to  the  playing 
fountain.  There  were  many  slaves  in  Pompeii,  and  it  seems 
to  follow  that  there  must  have  been  many  "  mean  whites." 
Their  life  must  have  been  that  of  the  late  unlamented  Lazzaroni, 
hut  untempered  by  the  blessings  of  even  modern  Neapolitan 
Christianity.  For  the  mean  white  of  old  Pompeii  there  was  little 
employment  of  a  remunerative  kind.  All  the  work  was  done  by 
slaves.  He  slept  on  the  roof  of  a  house  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  dogs.  He  wore  in  summer  no  clothes  to  speak  of,  and  a 
blanket  in  winter  if  he  could  get  one.  He  stretched  his 
brown  legs  under  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall  till  the  public 
hath  was  warm  enough,  and  breakfasted  on  a  water  melon, 
•which,  as  the  modern  Neapolitan  boasts,  combines  the  ad- 
vantage of  providing  both  food  and  washing.  He  perhaps 
turned  an  honest  penny  when  he  held  the  horse  of  some  young 
patrician  who  had  driven  his  chariot  to  the  door  of  the  moneylender, 
or  he  guided  it  over  the  stepping-stones  at  the  crossing.  After 
this  unwonted  exertion  he  would  sit  down  by  the  wall  and  rest 
but  for  the  "  Discede  morator"  painted  up;  for,  though  he  cannot 
read,  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  snakes.  At  evening  he  watches 
the  long  procession  of  women  going  down  to  the  Sarnus  with 
their  water-jugs,  and  wishes  he  had  money  enough  to  marry  one 
of  them.  He  looks  forward  to  a  gift  of  bread  from  the  new  edile, 
and  on  free  days  endeavours  to  take  his  pleasure  in  the  amphi- 
theatre ;  but,  as  he  grows  old,  he  knows  that  starvation  is  before 
him,  for  there  are  no  almshouses  or  hospitals  in  Pompeii,  and  pity 
is  unknown  in  Roman  bosoms.  Priests  do  not  notice  such  folic  as 
he  is,  and  he  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mercury  or  the  deified 
Augustus  will  succour  him,  either  here  or  hereafter.  San  Gennaro 
behaves  better  to  his  modern  votary.  The  sky  wears  a  dill'erent 
aspect.  The  bay  and  the  volcano  and  the  men  are  the  same  ;  but 
everything  else  is  changed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  reeon?truct 
the  life  of  a  Pompeiau  and  to  compare  it  with  the  life  of  a  Nea- 
politan ;  but  the  result  would  perhaps  be  too  depressing. 
That  eighteen  Christian  centuries  have  done  so  little  for  him,  tbat, 
except  for  an  easier  life,  more  comfort,  coal,  gas,  and  charity,  he  is 
much  what  his  ancestor,  or  at  least  his  predecessor,  was  when  it 
rained  ashes  upon  Pompeii,  is  only  another  example  of  the  South 
American  saying,  that  when  the  conditions  of  life  are  too  easy, 
civilization  tlags.  W  hy  should  a  man  do  work  if  he  can  live  with- 
out it  ?  There  are  workers  and  industrious  people  at  Pompeii  at 
the  present  day,  and  we  must  hope  that  the  course  of  time  and 
the  influence  of  free  institutions  will  teach  the  Neapolitan  of  the 
future  to  value  a  little  more  highly  common  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, decency,  and  humanity. 


THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  AT  MANCHESTER. 

WHEN  the  Library  Association  met  at  Oxford  last  year  doubts 
■were  expressed  as  to  the  desirableness  of  holding  an  annual 
conference.  The  questions  for  consideration  are  not  inexhaustible, 
and  the  subject  of  library  administration  is  hardly  likely  to 
furnish  novelty  sufficient  for  a  three  days'  discussion  every  year. 
Bibliography  oilers  a  wider  held.  .  We  do  not  main  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  antiquary,  but  that  which  is  concerned  with  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  general  reader  .as  well  as  of  the  scholar  and 
the  student.  But  the  organization  of  the  Association  is  at  pre- 
sent too  exclusively  professional.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  the 
members  are  librarians,  and  there  is  actually  a  rule  which  is  in- 
tended to  maintain  the  disproportion,  for  at  no  time  are  non- 
librarians  to  form  more  than  one-third  of  the  society — a  provision 


;  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  are  only  admitted  on  sufferance  or 
as  a  favour.    At  Manchester,  for  the  first  time,  associates  were 
!  enrolled,  after  the  fashion  set  by  the  British  Association,  the 
|  temporary  membership  conferring  privileges  during  the  meeting 
■  only,  and  ending  with  it.     Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
j  associates    who    joined   at  Manchester    were    not  librarians, 
but  professors,  journalists,  authors,  and   others  interested  in 
libraries  and  bibliographical  research.    The  wise  policy  wonld 
be  to  attach  these  gentlemen  permanently  to  the  Association  as 
members  ;  it  would  give  greater  breadth  to  the  work  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  Society,  and  increase  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer,  who  could  find  many  outlets  for  their  serviceable  use. 
Of  all  bodies  of  men,  the  custodians  of  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
!  knowledge  ought  to  shun  the  narrowness  which  comes  from  pro- 
|  fessional  exclusiveness. 

Although  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  interest  of  a  yearly 
gathering  is  doubtful,  the  choice  of  Manchester  as  the  scene  of 
j  the  third  annual  Conference  was  justified  by  the  result.  At 
j  London,  in  1877,  the  general  outlines  of  the  Association's  work 
i  were  laid  down ;  at  Oxford  the  members  dealt  with  university, 
'  cathedral,  church,  and  parochial  libraries  ;  in  Manchester  the  Free 
Library  system  was  exhaustively  considered  in  all  its  branches. 
What  new  field  of  observation,  we  wonder,  can  possibly  be  found 
for  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh  next  year  ?  Meanwhile  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  Free  Libraries  of  the  kingdom  have  never  been 
so  well  illustrated  as  by  the  communications  read  at  Manchester. 
As  a  kind  of  preface,  an  enormous  statistical  chart,  prepared  by 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  local  Committee,  was  presented  to 
the  members.  It  gave  in  minute  detail  the  particulars  of  tho 
seventy-four  town  libraries — seven  of  which  are  in  Scotland,  three 
in  Wales,  one  in  Ireland,  and  the  rest  in  England.  These  contain 
in  all  one  million  two  hundredand  fifty  thousand  volumes,  with  issues, 
j  last  year,  from  both  reference  and  lending  departments,  of  nearly  eight 
million  volumes.  In  addition  to  gifts  of  laud,  buildings,  and 
books,  many  of  them  munificent,  the  donations  in  money  to  the 
several  libraries  have  exceeded  100,000/.  For  their  maintenance 
nearly  70,000/.  is  raised  annually  by  the  penny  rate.  As  the  first 
Free  Libraries  Act  was  passed  in  1851,  the  system  is  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
result  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  obstacles  to  its  extension  were 
amongst  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  Conference.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Nicholson,  the  librarian  of  the  London  Institution,  dealt  with  the 
defects  in  the  Acts.  He  advised  that  the  four  existing  Acts  should 
be  consolidated  ;  that  there  should  be  a  power  given  to  ratepayers 
to  disestablish  a  library ;  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  to  guard 
against  corrupt  practices,  the  contention  being  that  innkeepers  and 
others  resort  to  them  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  Act ;  and  that 
there  should  be  power  to  levy  an  additional  voluntary  rate.  Other 
speakers  advocated  the  grouping  of  populous  places  for  library  pur- 
poses, and  the  grant  of  powers  to  expend  money  for  lectures  on 
books  in  connexion  with  the  libraries,  for  it  seems  that  such  an 
expenditure  is  at  present  regarded  as  illegal.  For  small  towns  the 
penny  rate  was  conclusively  shown  to  be  inadequate.  At  War- 
minster, for  example,  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants,  the  rate 
produces  88/.,  and  other  places  have  incomes  from  the  same  source 
of  forty,  sixty,  eighty,  and  one  hundred  pounds.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  we  have  Liverpool  with  an  income  of  1 1 ,500/.,  and  Man- 
chester with  1 1,000/.  It  might  well  be  asked  what  could  be  done 
with  a  library  that  had  to  depend  for  its  maintenance  upon  a  paltry 
forty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year.  A  Southampton  librarian  thought 
the  only  remedy  was  a  resort  to  State  aid;  but  neither  this 
suggestion  nor  another  by  Mr.  Nicholson  for  the  appointment  by 
Government  of  two  inspectors  of  libraries  found  much  favour.  The 
[  ideas  which  met  with  most  approval  were  a  permissive  power  to 
obtain  a  threehall'penny  or  twopenny  rate  where  the  ratepayers 
were  disposed  to  grant  it,  .and  especially  wherever  a  museum  and 
1  art  gallery  exist  in  addition  to  the  library,  and  the  creation  of 
a  circulating  system  with  the  large  towns  as  central  depositories, 
J  from  which  the  books  could  be  sent  round  to  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  townships.  Such  a  plan  has  been  successfully  adopted 
by  the  great  Free  Library  at  Boston  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
,  also  working  satisfactorily  at  Nottingham.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  large  and  middle-sized  towns  the  Free  Libraries 
I  are  extremely  popular  and  useful ;  but  in  the  smaller  places  they 
exist  amidst  difficulties  which  are  almost  insurmountable. 

It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  Library  Association  if  the  Committee 
permit  crotcheteers  to  air  their  pecidiar  notions  at  the  annual 
gatherings,  or  allow  the  introduction  of  discussions  upon  purely 
speculative  or  theoretical  questions.    These  had  best  be  left  to  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  the  refuge  of  so  many  forlorn  causes  and 
hopeless  fanaticisms.    Two  motions  were  proposed  at  the  Library 
Conference  which  encroached  needlessly  upon  the  too  scanty  time 
of  the  meeting.    Mr.  Kay,  the  librarian  of  Owens  College,  asked 
the  Association  to  declare  that  novels  should  be  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely excluded  from  all  rate-supported  libraries,  and  Mr.  Axon  de- 
sired it  to  recommend  the  opening  of  all  Free  Libraries  on  Sundays, 
I  "  whenever  such  opening  can  be  accomplished  without  injustice 
to   those  employed."     Considering  that  at   least  three-fifths 
'  of  the  members  are  the  paid  custodians  of  these  Free  Libraries, 
j  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers, 
;  the  introduction  of  such  proposals  was  to  the  last  degree  in- 
judicious.   Fortunately  they  met  with  a  swift  ai.d  decisive  defeat,, 
the  meeting  very  properly  declining  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
:  either  subject.    Mr.  Kay  adduced  the  well-known  f;ict  that  novels 
form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  issues  of  the  free  as  of 
i  almost  all  other  libraries ;   and  ho  held  that,  as  novels  are 
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luxuries,  it  is  not  right  or  wise  to  spend  the  ratepayers'  money  j 
upon  them.  Oddly  enough,  he  did  not  see  that  the  ratepayers 
may  legitimately  claim  to  have  their  own  money  expended  upon 
such  hooks  as  they  wish  to  read.  Mr.  Kay  had  not  a  single 
supporter  for  his  strange  views,  though  some  were  disposed  to 
advocate  a  restriction  of  the  novels  in  Free  Libraries  "  to  the 
highest  classes  of  such  literature."  In  the  end  the  common  sense 
of  the  librarians  and  the  rest  of  the  members  prevailed,  and  it 
was  virtually  decided  that  the  question  was  not  one  which  came 
within  the  range  and  scope  of  the  Association.  A  curious  fact  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Charles  Rowley,  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Free  Libraries  Committee.  The  most  popular  book  for  years  past  has 
been  Mrs.  Wood's  East  Lynnc.  At  one  of  the  branch  libraries  of  the 
city  it  has  been  issued  seventy  times  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  asked  for  the  enormous  number  of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy 
times.  The  cheers  and  laughter  which  the  statement  elicited  from 
the  assembled  librarians  showed  that  the  exceptional  popularity  of  . 
Mrs.  Wood's  rnnrbid  novel  is  not  confined  to  Manchester.  Mr. 
Rowley  held  in  his  hand  a  return  showing  the  demand  for  forty 
more  novels  and  romances,  and  he  contended  that  statistics  were 
powerless  to  gauge  the  appetite  for  fiction,  seeing  that  the  demand 
far  outstripped  the  largest  possible  or  reasonable  supply. 

To  the  non-professional  section  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as  to  the 
officials  connected  with  the  larger  libraries,  the  freshest  and  most 
attractive  subject  was  that  of  special  collections  of  books.  At  the 
first  meeting,  in  1877,  the  Association  was  urged  to  obtain  a  list 
of  the  special  collections  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal  on  the  specialities  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  was  designed  as  a  beginning  of  the  work.  It  will  take 
some  time,  probably,  before  private  collectors  will  reconcile  them- 
selves to  what  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  in  his  Booh- Hunter,  termed  "  the 
martyrdom  of  publicity."  Mr.  Nodal  was  able  to  present  parti- 
culars concerning  about  seventy  special  collections,  to  be  found  in. 
some  thirty  public  and  private  libraries  of  the  two  counties  ;  but, 
out  of  a  hundred  applications  for  information,  he  had  only  re- 
ceived a  response  from  twenty-five.  The  ownership  of  all  the  most 
valuable  pictures  in  the  country  is  known,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
valid  reason  why  the  owners  of  special  collections  of  bowks  should 
prefer  to  keep  their  possessions  a  secret.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  potent  reasons  which  tell  the  other  way,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  opportunity  that  would  be  .afforded  for  the  mutual 
interchange  of  benefits.  The  paper  read  at  Manchester  revealed 
the  existence  of  several  most  interesting  collections,  including  the 
Defoes  and  the  great  gathering  of  Commonwealth  tracts  and  news- 
papers, the  property  of  Mr.  James  Crossley,  the  President  of  the 
Chetham  Society  ;  the  immense  special  library  of  books  connected 
with  Wales  and  the  four  border  counties,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Salisbury,  of  Chester,  who  has  devoted  half  a  century  to  its  accu- 
mulation ;  and  the  probably  unsurpassed  Horace  library  of  Mr. 
Christie,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester.  As  a  contrast 
to  this  series  of  the  works  of  the  great  Latin  poet,  mention  may  be 
made  of  another  group  of  nearly  five  hundred  volumes,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  uneducated,  or  self-taught,  poets  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  the  formation  of  which  Mr.  Gee,  a  Superintendent  of  the 
Manchester  police,  has  given  the  leisure  hours  of'  five-and-thirty 
years.  Mr.  Crossley,  who  entertained  the  meeting  with  some  plea- 
sant autobiographical  reminiscences  touching  his  experiences  as  a 
collector,  remarked  that  it  was  the  inevitable  lot  of  private  collec- 
tions to  gravitate  towards  the  public  libraries ;  and  unquestionably 
these  latter  owe  most  of  their  peculiar  richness  to  the  assiduous 
and  single-minded  labours  of  the  private  collector.  Mr.  Timmins 
suggested  that,  at  every  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Association, 
the  special  collections  of  the  district  should  be  dealt  with  as  those 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  been.  But  with  the  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  Society,  the  work  ought  to  be  accomplished 
much  more  speedily,  and  would  only  thus  effectually  secure  the 
end  in  view. 

Of  the  discussions  on  technical  and  professional  points,  on  cata- 
loguing, library  indicators,  classification,  and  the  sizes  of  books,  it 
boots  not  to  say  much.  About  these  things  librarians  appear  to  be 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  attainment  of  unanimity,  and,  to  an  outsider, 
the  amount  of  temper  imported  into  the  debates  isasourceof  mingled 
amusement  and  wonder.  If  a  stranger  to  the  past  history  of 
bibliothecal  disputes  had  happened  to  enter  the  room  during  the 
debate  on  the  best  means  of  describing  or  discriminating  the  sizes  of 
books,  he  might  have  excusably  thought  that  some  theological  or 
political  controversy  was  afoot,  so  heated  were  the  disputants  and 
so  forcible  their  expressions.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  all 
the  questions  were  remitted  to  the  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration and  report,  and  that  Edinburgh,  and  probably  many 
another  place,  wilt  witness  further  conflicts  on  these  apparently  ab- 
sorbing themes.  Some  lovers  of  books  think  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  the  authorship  of  De  Imitatione  Christi,  Eikon  Basilike,  or  the 
Letters  of  Junius  should  ever  be  conclusively  discovered;  for  then, 
what  would  there  be  left  to  discuss  ?  The  librarians  evidently 
dread  that  when  they  have  settled  the  cataloguing,  the  size  no- 
tation, and  a  few  other  questions,  they  will  have  no  other  worlds 
to  conquer.  More  respect  is  due  to  the  discussions  attendant  on 
the  proposed  general  catalogue  of  English  literature.  Of  course 
this  great  undertaking  can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  active 
aid  of  the  British  Museum  Trustees,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear 
that  some  advance  towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been 
made  during  the  year.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Bullen  was 
able  to  announce  that  the  first  portion  of  the  undertaking,  the 
cataloguing  of  the  earliest  Knglish  works  down  to  the  year  1640, 
is  already  about  halt  completed,  and,  contrary  to  an  assertion  in  the 


Quarterly  Revieiv,  the  Trustees  have  no  idea  of  stopping  the  scheme. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  Catalogue  should  be  merely  a  list  of  the 
earliest  English  works  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum 
Library ;  the  title  of  every  book  that  may  be  forwarded,  either 
by  the  custodians  of  other  libraries  or  private  collectors,  will  be  in- 
cluded. For  the  period  between  1640  and  the  present  time  no 
arrangement  has  yet  been  made ;  but  as  regards  accessions,  some- 
thing is  about  to  be  done.  Mr.  Bond,  it  was  stated,  is  considering 
the  desirableness  of  substituting  print  for  manuscript  for  the  record 
of  current  entries,  Mr.  Garnett  remarking  that,  although  the  cost  of 
printing  would  be  greater,  it  would  be  cheaper  than  writing  the 
entries  now  and  having  to  print  them  afterwards.  By  force  of 
circumstances,  by  the  fact  that  the  rapid  multiplication  of  books  is 
leading  to  the  creation  of  manuscript  catalogues  which  are  un- 
manageable from  their  very  bulk,  the  Museum  authorities  are  at  last 
compelled  to  resort  to  type,  the  adoption  of  which  a  quarter  or 
half  a  century  ago  would  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
national  library  and  to  English  literature. 


ENGLISH  COUNTRY  INNS. 

THE  English  country  hostelry  has  had  a  halo  of  romance  thrown 
round  it  by  writers  who  flourished  in  the  old  coaching  days. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  posting  inn  as  depicted  in  the 
pages  of  Dickens,  when  the  beaming  landlord  appeared  on  his 
threshold  to  help  the  visitors  out  of  the  postchaise,  and  see  them 
ushered  into  a  sitting-room  where  dinner  was  served  on  the 
shortest  notice.    There  was  a  hearty  profusion  everywhere  about 
the  house,  and  the  very  atmosphere  was  redolent  of  sumptuous 
living.    The  juiciest  of  joints  were  turning  and  the  plumpest  of 
poultry  basting  before  the  roaring  fire  in  the  spacious  kitchen  ;  for 
that  was  before  people  had  taken  to  economizing  their  fuel,  and 
patent  cooking-ranges  were  still  undreamed  of.  Post-boys  in  travel- 
stained  attire  were  seated  behind  mighty  barons  and  sirloins,  at 
which  they  might  cut  and  come  again  ;  while  guards  and  coach- 
men off  duty  for  the  time  were  hobnobbing  over  foaming  tank- 
ards.   In  those  happy  days  for  the  landlords  and  their  customers, 
beef  and  mutton  were  comparatively  cheap ;  and  very  likely  the 
host  brewed  his  own  ale,  priding  himself  on  the  "  strike "  and. 
quality.    There  was  an  abundance  of  custom  to  keep  things  going, 
and  the  barrels  were  scarcely  likely  to  spoil  in  the  hottest  summers 
for  want  of  speedy  drinking.    There  was  a  perpetual  cracking  of 
whips  and  rumbling  of  wheels  under  the  archway  that  led  to  the 
ample  stable-yard  ;  the  consumption  of  hay  and  oats  was  so  great, 
that  a  clerk  was  required  to  check  off  the  accounts :  and  every 
now  and  then  came  a  rush  of  customers  when  some  flying  stage- 
coach pulled  up  at  the  door.    The  passengers  were  supposed  to 
breakfast  or  dine,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  exceedingly  liberal 
provision  was  prepared  for  them.    We  have  dim  recollections  our- 
selfof  those  jolly  old  coaching  breakfasts,  and,  if  distance  does 
not  lend  enchantment  to  the  retrospect,  extraordinarily  luxurious 
meals  they  were.    It  was  pleasant,  especially  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  coming  from  the  biting  cold  into  the  warm  air,  and  seeing 
the  tea-pots  and  coffee-pots  smoking  on  the  hospitable  board. 
The  bustling  waiters  swept  away  the  battered  covers  from  piles  of 
chops  and  steaks,  ham,  kidneys,  and  sausages,  served  punctually  to 
the  moment  and  piping  hot ;  while  the  spaces  left  between  these 
more  solid  dishes  were  rilled  with  such  trifles  as  eggs  and  toast. 
The  ponderous  sideboard  was  a  show  in  itself,  and  as  you  admired 
the  blushes  of  the  ruddy  ham  and  the  silvery  splendour  of  the 
gigantic  round,  you  only  regretted  that  time  was  so  short,  not  to 
speak  of  the  stomach's  limited  capacity.    Then  special  localities 
had  their  special  delicacies.    There  were  sure  to  be  superb  salmon 
cutlets  from  Tay  or  Tweed  at  Perth  or  Berwick ;  trout  at  Carlisle 
from  the  rushing  Cumberland  streams;  eels  among  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  midlands  ;  lampreys  from  the  pools  of  "  sandy- 
bottomed  Severn."  An  epicure  of  fairly  robust  constitution  might 
have  done  worse  than  make  a  flying  coaching  tour  round  the 
islands  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  breakfasting  en  route  after  a 
long  nights  sharp  exposure.    There  could  have  been  no  great 
sense  of  repose  for  the  sojourner  in  these  places,  but  there  was 
much  material  comfort  by  way  of  compensation,  and  the  charges, 
as  contrasted  with  present  tariffs,  would  seem  almost  ludi- 
crously reasonable.    It  is  true,  if  you  chose  to  sleep  and  dine, 
you  were  expected  to  call  for  something  "  for  the  good  of  the 
house";  but  if  you  had  the  carte  du  pays  and  knew  where  to 
put  up,  that  half-compulsory  order  might  be  an  additional  attrac- 
tion.   Not  a  few  of  the  substantial  old-fashioned  landlords  had  as 
sound  port  in  their  cellar  as  the  neighbouring  squire;  and  if  the 
host  had  an  invitation  to  sit  down  with  his  guest,  he  would  take 
care  to  fetch  the  bottle  from  the  bin  in  the  corner.    As  a  rule,  he 
was  by  no  means  bad  company.    He  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  rector  and  squire,  and  hand-and-glove  with  the  lawyer  and 
doctor.    He  knew  something  of  everybody  up  and  down  the  road, 
and  heard  all  the  gossip  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  After 
"  cracking  a  bottle"  or  so  and  an  evening  of  social  intercourse,  you 
were  placed  thenceforward  on  the  footing  of  a  friend  of  the  house, 
and  might  be  sure  that  your  tastes  and'  wishes  would  be  antici- 
pated.   And  when  the  parting  guest  came  to  settle  the  score,  he 
took  his  leave  among  the  smiles  of  the  establishment  aud  felt  that 
he  had  had  value  for  his  money. 

The  coaching-houses,  with  their  ever-open  doors,  must  have 
been  a  vast  improvement  on  the  more  primitive  inns  which 
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they  superseded.  We  get  glimpses  of  what  the  older  travelling 
used  to  be  in  the  vivid  pages  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  when  lum- 
bering eoaches-and-six  were  apt  to  stick  fast  in  roads  which  the 
rains  had  turned  into  quagmires  ;  when  the  belated  stage-waggon 
came  jolting  up  to  shoot  out  its  contents  from  the  trusses  of 
straw  ;  when  horsemen  who  had  joined  company  for  protection 
took  care  to  be  within  doors  before  it  grew  dark ;  when  few 
people  moved  about  except  from  absolute  necessity ;  and  when 
the  arrival  of  guests  was  so  exceedingly  precarious  that  the  larder 
■was  empty  more  often  than  not.  Tom  Jones  and  his  faithful 
attendant  Partridge  often  found  the  cupboards  as  bare  as  those  of 
the  Spanish  innkeeper  who,  after  promising  Saneho  the  choice  of 
all  the  delicacies  under  heaven,  came  to  confess  that  he  had 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  cow-heels.  They  had  to  wait  while  the 
fowls  were  hunted  down  and  killed  that  had  been  chuckling  un- 
suspiciously at  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  or  while  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  the  butcher  for  mutton  fresh  from  the  slaughter- 
house. And  we  are  sorry  to  say  that,  since  railways  ran 
coaches  oil'  the  road,  things  have  been  receding  towards  that 
primitive  barbarism.  There  has  been  a  controversy  going  on 
latelv  in  some  of  the  journals  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  French  and  English  cookery — a  question  which  we  fancied  had 
been  settled  long  ago.  But  at  least  there  can  be  no  disputing  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  French  provincial  inn,  if  not  in  point  of  ac- 
commodation, at  all  events  as  to  its  cuisine.  In  most  of  the 
French  departments  at  all  in  favour  with  strangers,  the  tourist  may 
live  in  plenty,  and  often  in  luxury.  Table  d'hote  repasts  are  the 
habit  of  the  "country,  and  an  unspeakable. blessing  they  are,  on  the 
•whole,  although  the  hour  of  dinner  may  be  sometimes  inconvenient. 
You  are  pretty  sure  to  liuda  plenteous  variety  of  fare,  whether  you 
may  be  wandering  among  the  vines  of  Languedoc  or  the  orchards 
of  Normandy,  in  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  well-watered  Vosges, 
or  among  the  sun-burned  villages  on  the  coteaux  of  the  Lower 
Rhone.  Nowhere  are  the  tables  more  plentifully  spread  than 
in  the  pictures  jue  little  towns  of  weather-beaten  Brittany. 
Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are  served  in  succession,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  succulent  vegetables  in  the  season,  and  a  tempt- 
ing variety  of  fruits.  It  is  true  that  the  staple  of  the  com- 
pauv  is  the  commits  oof/tigew ;  but  what  of  that  ?  If  he  eats 
by  "preference  with  his  knife,  and  indulges  in  vagaries  with  his 
tooth-pick,  he  is  generally  well-mannered  towards  his  foreign 
neighbours;  and  very  often  will  be  found  on  acquaintance  to  be 
as  amusingly  original  as  Alexandre  Dumas's  friend  at  Lucerne.  In 
the  English  country  inn  you  certainly  need  not  eat  in  uncongenial 
company  but  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  as  to  eating  at  all.  If 
you  are  not  put  positively  upon  short  commons,  the  dietary  is  apt 
to  be  painfuliy  monotonous.  The  changes  are  rung  for  breakfast 
on  chops,  steaks,  and  ham  and  eggs — all  rather  heavy  comestibles  at 
best,  even  when  the  meat  is  tender  and  the  eggs  are  fresh.  The  tea 
comes  too  clearly  from  a  country  tradesman  who  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  his  taster  in  Mincing  Lane ;  the  coffee  is  thick 
and  turbid,  and  has  apparently  been  ground  about  a  month 
before ;  while  in  market-towns  surrounded  by  the  richest 
of  pasture  land  they  insist  upon  serving  yrou  with  skim  milk 
for  cream.  Still  you  can  make  a  fair  shift  for  breakfast,  and  we 
pity  no  man  who  grumbles  at  a  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese. 
But,  after  a  long  day's  walk  or  drive  in  appetizing  air  and  exhilar- 
ating scenery,  one  likes  to  look  forward  to  a  satisfactory  dinner. 
What  is  offered  you  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  should  you  turn  up 
unexp»ctedlv,  is  the  menu  of  the  breakfast,  with  insignificant 
additions.  Perhaps  the  chops  may  be  rechvistened  as  cutlets,  and 
you  have  the  option  of  a  chicken  into  the  bargain ,  which  is  some- 
times skinny,  and  often  ill  kept.  A  good  beefsteak  is  an  excellent 
thing ;  but  the  secret  of  cutting  and  dressing  steaks  seems  to  be 
a  monopoly  of  one  or  two  of  the  London  taverns.  And, 
should  you  go  beyond  the  ale,  which  may  be  good  or  bad,  in  place 
of  the  sound  light  claret  or  the  tolerable  tin  du,  pays  which  may 
be  found  in  most  provincial  inns  of  France,  you  have  to  stand  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  Hamburg  sherry  or  rough  it  on  an  acid  counter- 
feit of  Medoc. 

There  are  honourable  exceptions,  no  doubt,  especially  in 
some  of  the  boating  hostelries  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
But  things,  as  a  rule,  are  much  as  we  have  described  them. 
Then  the  coffee-room  is  anything  but  a  cheery  apartment.  It  is 
generally  low  and  dark  ;  it  is  encumbered  with  dining-tables  and 
ss.  heavy  sideboard,  with  possibly  an  uncompromising  sofa  of  horse- 
hair, while  the  easy-chair  in  which  you  might  lounge  and  doze  is 
invariably  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Smoking  in  the  coffee-room 
is  against  the  regulations  of  the  establishment,  and  there 
is  seldom  a  smoking-room  to  which  you  may  retire.  Still  it 
might  serve  for  the  purposes  of  feeding,  if  you  could  take 
refuge  in  your  bedchamber  of  a  wet  day,  or  when  the  evening 
hours  begin  to  hang  heavily.  But  an  English  bedroom,  even  in 
the  more  pretentious  hotels,  has  been  arranged  strictly  for  purposes 
of  sleeping.  It  perpetuates  the  old  funereal  traditions  of  faded 
carpets  and  gaunt  four-posters,  with  a  wardrobe  or  creaky  chest 
of  drawers,  where  you  might  stowaway  the  contents  of  a  packing- 
case.  If  you  try  to  use  the  toilet-table  for  writing  purposes,  you 
find  that  it  is  halting  on  unequal  legs,  and  trembles  at  every 
movement  of  the  pen.  How  different  from  the  little  apartment 
on  the  Continent,  which,  however  humble  it  may  be,  makes  some 
pretensions  to  coquetry,  with  its  gay  curtains  of  chintz,  a  light 
single  bed  thrust  into  a  corner,  and  a  table  with  more  or  less 
elbow  room,  where  you  can  lay  out  your  books  and  writing  mate- 
rials. In  a 'season  less  discreditably  watery  than  the  present, 
England  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  countries  in  the 


world  for  a  leisurely  tour  with  no  definite  purpose.  In  its  scenery 
and  architecture  in  parish  after  parish  you  are  charmed  with 
changing  objects  of  attraction,  and  in  little  towns  and  great 
villages,"  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  counties, 
you  come  upon  what  ought  to  be  comfortable  quarters.  But  the 
inns  undoubtedly  leave  much  to  desire,  and  the  scheme  of  their 
arrangements  is  essentially  faulty.  We  should  say  that  there  is  here 
a  most  profitable  opening  for  enterprise,  and  that  some  cheap  and 
simple  reforms  would  give  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  their 
business. 


PORTUGUESE  FINANCE. 

rriHE  loan  brought  out  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  French  banking 
J-  establishment  has  directed  attention  anew  to  the  finances  of 
Portugal.  With  the  criticism  that  has  been  passed  upon  that 
transaction  we  are  not  concerned  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
if  the  loan  is  of  a  kind  which  ought  not  to  be  issued  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  great  many  States  of  late  have  raised  money  where 
they  should  not.  If,  again,  it  be  true  that  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment made  a  bad  bargain,  that  is  a  matter  rather  for  the  Cortes 
than  for  the  European  public.  What  is  of  interest  to  English 
readers  generally  is  not  the  details  of  this  or  that  affair,  but  the 
credit  and  solvency  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  This  is  of  im- 
portance to  us  for  many  reasons.  The  little  kingdom  is  our  oldest 
and  stanchest  ally.  To  England  it  looks  for  protection  against 
aggression,  and  for  constitutional  and  commercial  example.  More- 
over the  country  has  made  very  considerable  political  progress, 
presenting  a  pleasant  contrast  in  this  respect  to  its  bigger  neighbour. 
And,  lastly7,  we  have  large  material  interests  at  stake.  More  than 
half  the  whole  trade  of  Portugal  is  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  gives  employment  to  British  ships,  while  no  small  part  of  the 
Portuguese  debt  is  held  by  English  investors. 

Portugal,  including  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  has  an  area  of 
nearly  36,000  English  square  miles,  and  a  population,  according  to 
last  year's  census,  of  4f  millions  in  round  numbers.  In  other 
words,  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland  and  Wales  added  together, 
but  has  fewer  people  by  nearly  half  a  million  than  Ireland  alone. 
If  we  take  Ireland  at  the  period  of  her  densest  population,  just  be- 
fore the  potato  famine,  Portugal  has  only  about  half  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  These  facts  show  how  very  sparsely  the  country 
is  peopled.  And  when  we  add  that  the  capital,  Lisbon,  has  not 
quite  204,000  inhabitants,  that  there  is  only  one  other  town, 
Oporto,  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  that,  besides  these, 
there  are  but  two — Funchal  and  Braga — with  as  many  as  20.000 
inhabitants,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  country  is  almost  purely 
agricultural.  A  catalogue  of  its  exports  tells  us  the  same  thing ; 
they  are  wines,  cork  in  the  rough,  fruits,  olive  oil,  salt,  onions, 
potatoes,  meat,  fish,  minerals,  and  marble.  One  occasionally  hears 
from  merchants  who  know  Portugal,  and  who  believe  that 
England  is  fast  losing  her  commercial  pre-eminence,  that  the 
former  country  is  building  up  a  native  manufacturing  industry. 
It  may  be  so,  but  there  are .  no  traces  of  it  in  the  trade 
statistics  of  the  Kingdom,  nor  do  Her  Majesty's  Consuls 
speak  of  it  in  their  well-informed  reports.  Nor  is  it  only 
that  the  country  is  purely  agricultural ;  it  is  also  very  back- 
ward in  its  agriculture.  In  an  exceedingly  interesting  report 
on  the  trade  of  Lisbon  Mr.  Consul  Brackenbury  bears  testimony 
to  this  more  than  once.  We  need  cite  only  one  extract.  Recom- 
mending a  reduction  of  our  wine  duties,  he  says  "It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  sufficient  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the 
Portuguese  grower  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  the  antiquated 
routine  and  the  careless  and  indolent  processes  which  too  often 
present  a  really  fine  wine  in  such  guise  as  to  be  not  only  unat- 
tractive, but  positively  disgusting,  to  palates  not  deadened  "by  long 
familiarity  with  it.''  Not  less  strongly  does  he  speak  of  the  un- 
developed state  of  trade.  Lisbon  itself  is  almost  totally  destitute 
of  any  facility  for  loading,  discharging,  sheltering,  and  repairing 
ships  ;  while,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Secretary  of  Her  Majesty's 
Legation  at  Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  tariff  is  described  as  "  made 
to  combine  and  aggravate  in  its  provisions  every  objectionable 
feature  to  be  found  in  tariff's  of  other  States." 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  country — poor,  backward,  and 
dependent  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  soil — let  us  inquire  what 
is  the  amount  of  its  debt,  how  is  it  constituted,  and  does  the 
revenue  cover  the  yearly  expenditure  ?  According  to  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury  s  report  above  referred  to,  the  internal  funded  debt  amounted 
on  the  30th  of  June  last  year  to  48,947,556/. ;  the  external  funded 
debt  to  34,190,666/. :  and  this  year  there  has  been  raised  a  fresh 
loan  of  1  i  millions  sterling.  The  whole  funded  debt  at  present, 
therefore,  is  84,638,222/.  The  amount  of  the  floating  debt  at 
the  end.  of  August  last  was  a  little  under  2i  millions  in  round 
numbers ;  therefore  the  total  indebtedness  of  Portugal  is  87 
millions,  which  is  almost  19/.  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  kingdom.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  these  figures 
are  to  a  large  extent  nominal.  The  Portuguese  Government,  in- 
stead of  offering  a  rate  of  interest  that  would  enable  it  to  raise 
its  loans  at  or  over  par,  has  generally  offered  only  3  per  cent.,  and 
consequently  has  had  to  borrow  at  an  enormous  discount.  In 
reality  it  has  not  received  half  the  nominal  amount  it  has  engaged 
to  pay  back.  There  are  two  disadvantages  attaching  to  this. 
The  first  is  the  unfavourable  impression  made  by  the  statement 
that  the  capital  of  the  debt  of  so  small  a  State  amounts  to  87 
millions — an  impression  which  no  explanation  entirely  removes. 
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And  the  second  is  the  burden  that  will  be  imposed  if  ever  the 
credit  of  the  country  improves,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  reduce 
the  debt.  If  it  amounted  to  only  half  as  much,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  was  6  per  cent.,  no  more  than  43^  millions  would  ever 
be  repayable.  But  if  the  whole  debt  were  bought  in  at  60,  the 
amount  repaid  would  be  52^  millions.  However,  this  is  a  consi- 
deration that  need  not  now  be  urged,  as  the  debt  is  being  increased, 
not  reduced.  Another  point  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  liabilities  was  incurred  for  the 
making  of  roads,  railways,  and  ports,  the  laying  down  of  tele- 
graphs, the  erection  of  lighthouses,  the  improvement  of  rivers, 
and  other  works  tending  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  total  borrowed  for  these  purposes  is  not  far  short  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  indebtedness.  In  the  nature  of  things  much 
of  this  outlay  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  any  direct  pecuniary 
return.  A  common  road,  for  example,  usually  produces  no 
revenue.  But  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  reproductive. 
Without  it  the  farmer  could  not  carry  his  corn  to  market.  A 
part  of  the  outlay  is,  however,  already  bearing  fruit ;  for  in  this 
year's  Budget  National  Property  is  estimated  to  yield  540,000/. 
And  the  returns  may  be  expected  to  increase.  Still,  when  every 
allowance  has  been  made,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  debt  is 
too  large,  that  it  is  growing  at  a  rate  to  inspire  apprehension,  if 
not  checked,  and  that  the  annual  charge  it  imposes  is  oppressive. 
That  charge  amounts  to  2,603,000/.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  charge,  after  all,  is  only  about  eleven  shillings  a 
head,  against  seventeen  in  this  country.  But  the  comparison 
is  entirely  misleading.  The  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom 
relatively  exceed  those  of  Portugal,  not  55  per  cent,  only,  but 
many  times  over.  For  example,  factory  operatives  can  be  obtained 
in  any  number  in  Portugal  for  sixpence  a  day,  and  women  and 
boys  for  fourpence.  The  charge  for  the  debt,  like  the  whole  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government,  is  borne,  not  by  the  population,  but 
by  the  income  of  the  country.  A  comparison  between  the  relative 
burdensomeness  of  the  liabilities  of  different  countries,  to  be  of  any 
value,  ought  to  be  based  on  the  proportion  of  the  national  incomings 
which  the  Government  takes  from  the  people  in  each  instance. 
But  we  know  of  no  data  which  would  enable  such  a  comparison 
to  be  instituted  in  the  case  before  us. 

The  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  debt  charge  is  excessive  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  revenue  does  not  cover  the  expendi- 
ture. In  the  financial  year  1876-7  the  deficit  exceeded  one  and  a 
half  millions  sterling;  in  1877-8  it  exceeded  1,100,000/. ;  for  last 
year  and  the  current  year  the  deficits  were  estimated  at  not  less 
than  667,000/.  Assuming  these  estimates  to  be  verified,  the  four 
years  will  leave  accumulated  deficits  amounting  in  round  numbers 
to  four  millions,  or  on  an  average  a  million  per  annum. 
Now  in  the  Budget  for  the  current  year  the  total  receipts  are  esti- 
mated at  no  more  than  5,852,000/.  The  deficits  for  four  years  in 
succession  have  thus  averaged  over  one-sixth  of  the  entire  revenue. 
It  is  as  if  our  own  deficits'  averaged  14  millions  annually.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  deficits  have  been  decreasing  very  largely. 
But  even  670,000/.,  with  a  total  revenue  of  less  than  six  millions, 
is  an  enormous  deficiency.  Mr.  Brackenbury,  in  the  Report  already 
referred  to,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Portugal  is  able  to  pay  her 
way ;  that  the  real  cause  of  the  chronic  deficits  is  to  be  found  in 
the  unskilful,  uuwise,  oppressive  system  of  taxation ;  that  even  with 
that  system  the  receipts  are  steadily  augmenting,  and  that  a  re- 
form of  the  tariff  would  produce  very  great  results.  Considerably 
more  than  halt'  the  entire  revenue  is  raised  by  Customs  duties ;  in 
the  current  year's  Budget  they  are  estimated  at  3, 1 74,000/.  But,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  tariff  unites  in  itself  nearly  every  objection 
that  can  be  urged  against  such  duties.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  classes  of  duties,  comprising  185  articles,  and  as  many 
as  815  subdivisions.  "  Besides  levying  specific  duties  on  some 
articles  and  ad  valorem  on  others,  the  tariff  levies  an  extra  one 
per  cent,  on  all,  and  three  per  cent,  extra  on  the  original  duty."  It 
will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  under  what 
category  any  given  description  of  imported  goods  will  fall,  that  dis- 
putes are  frequent,  delays  inevitable,  and  costs  enormous,  and  con- 
sequently that  trade  languishes.  The  first  thing  clearly  necessary, 
then,  is  a  reform  of  the  tariff.  If  that  were  effected,  the  Customs 
revenue  would  doubtless  grow  rapidly,  and  income  would  soon 
overtake  outlay,  provided  always  that  the  outlay  were  not  allowed 
to  expand  in  the  same  proportion.  Hitherto  it  has  done  so  at  an 
even  quicker  rate.  Each  deficit,  by  adding  to  the  debt,  swelled 
the  expenditure  ;  but  still  more  operative  was  the  large  outlay  on 
public  works.  We  have  seen  above  that  about  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  the  debt  were  raised  for  public  works  purposes,  yet  the  item 
still  figures  in  each  Budget.  Thus,  in  the  Budget  for  the  current 
year,  "  Public  Works  and  Trade  "  are  estimated  to  cost  790,000/. 
No  doubt  the  opening  up  of  communications  is  greatly  needed, 
but  the  country  cannot  afford  the  outlay.  Even  now,  if  this  item 
were  struck  out  of  the  Budget,  equilibrium  would  be  established. 
Another  department  in  which  very  large  savings  are  apparently 
practicable  is  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  addition  to  the  charge 
lor  the  debt,  that  Ministry  takes  to  itself  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,138,000/. — a  full  fifth  of  the  entire  revenue.  Retrenchment  here 
seems  to  be  called  for.  Lastly,  the  King's  income — 491,000/. — is 
very  large.  It  is  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  revenue.  The  Army, 
Navy,  Church,  Justice,  and  Foreign  Affairs  seem  to  be  very  eco- 
nomically administered. 


THE  THEATRES. 

SOME  time  ago,  when  speaking  of  Genest's  collection  of  play- 
bills, we  pointed  out  that  the  writers  of  former  days  were  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  our  own  time  in  the  production  of  rubbish, 
and  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  any  one  to  compose  worse 
plays  than  some  of  those  which  were  brought  out  during  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  great  period  of  English  acting.  At  the  time 
when  we  wrote  we  could  not  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  any  work 
which  still  kept  possession  of  the  stage  ;  but  now  an  old  drama  has 
been  revived  which  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  see  it  that  our  forefathers  were  sometimes  pleased 
with  pieces  not  a  whit  better  than  the  silliest  of  those  which  are 
now  performed  in  the  suburbs  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames. 
It  would  not  be  easy  even  for  an  author,  who  to  feebleness  of  in- 
vention united  a  strong  taste  for  bombast,  to  produce  a  worse  play 
than  The  Iron  Chest,  by  the  younger  Colman,  which  Mr.  Irving 
has  just  revived  at  the  Lyceum.  The  author's  name,  as  need  hardly 
be  said,  had  considerable  celebrity,  and  some  of  his  pieces  had 
much  merit;  but  when  he  wrote  The  Iron  Chest  he  was  at 
his  worst.  He  was  quite  unable  fitly  to  use  the  story 
borrowed  from  Godwin's  novel,  and  he  so  constructed  his  drama 
that  it  is  scarcely  intelligible.  The  dialogue — where  it  is  his 
own — is  fustian  such  as  hardly  pleases  the  gallery.  Yet  the 
piece  had  a  great  success  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  It  i& 
true  that  when  first  brought  out  it  failed  ;  but  this  was  attributed 
by  the  author  to  the  fact  that  Kemble,  who  represented  the  prin- 
cipal character,  was  determined  that  it  should  be  damned,  in 
which  case  it  must  be  said  that  Kemble  showed  his  sense  as 
he  did  when  Ireland's  Vortiyern  was  produced.  Subsequently 
Elliston  and  Edmund  Kean  made  the  play  extremely  popular. 
The  public  of  those  days  was  no  doubt  right  in  admiring  these 
two  actors,  especially  the  latter ;  but  it  seems  passing  strange  that 
the  play  should  have  been  approved  of  in  any  way.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  has  nothing  to  redeem  it,  nothing  that  can 
amuse,  nothing  that  can  interest. 

A  short  account  of  the  plot  and  a  few  extracts  from  the 
dialogue  will  show  what  manner  of  piece  it  is  that  was  much 
applauded  by  what  was  thought  to  be  a  highly  critical  pit.  The 
story  runs  as  follows : — The  hero  or  villain  of  the  piece,  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer,  has,  long  before  the  action  commences,  com- 
mitted a  murder,  and,  like  other  murderers  on  the  stage 
and  off  it,  is  tormented  by  remorse  and  by  the  fear  of  being- 
found  out.  His  secretary  Wilford,  who  is  nearly  as  great 
a  bore  to  the  audience  as  he  is  to  his  master,  has  sus- 
picions that  there  is  something  wrong,  and,  learning  from  a 
garrulous  old  steward  that  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  has  been  tried 
for  the  murder  of  a  man  who  had  insulted  him,  becomes  greatly 
disturbed  and  distrustful  of  his  employer.  In  conversation  with 
him  he  casually  mentions  the  fact  that  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered the  world,  but  left  unconquered  his  own  passions,  and  that 
they  led  him  "  on  petty  provocation  even  to  murder,"  whereupon 
the  amiable  Mortimer  indulges  in  the  following  outburst : — 

Wilford — Wilford,  I— you  mistake  the  character — 

I,  mark  you — he — death  and  eternal  tortures  ! 

Slave !  1  will  crush  thee  !  crush  thee  into  dust  ! 

That  no  vile  particle  of  prying  nature 

May— Ha,  ha,  ha !— I  will  not  harm  thee,  boy— 

O,  agony  1  [Exit, 

Wilford  is  not  unnaturally  struck  by  Sir  Edward's  behaviour,  and 
seeing  that  the  key  has  been  left  in  an  iron  chest  which  has  long  ex- 
cited his  curiosity,  determines  to  find  outwhat  the  chest  may  contain. 
On  raising  the  lid  he  sees  something  which  in  some  incomprehen- 
sible way  proves  to  him  that  his  respected  master  ought  to  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  hangman.  He  has  not  much  time  to  medi- 
tate over  the  discovery ;  for  Mortimer  comes  in,  and,  seeing  what 
the  enterprising  secretary  is  about,  at  once  points  a  pistol.  Ha 
does  not,  however,  kill  him,  and  thus  release  the  audience  from 
their  sufferings  by  bringing  the  play  to  an  end ;  but,  instead  of 
shooting  the  inquisitive  young  man,  addresses  to  him  some 
intolerably  bad  blank  verse.  Afterwards  he  makes  full  confession 
to  him,  and  then  bids  him  be  cautious  and  reveal  nothing,  in  thesa 
emphatic  lines : — 

Be  warn'd  in  time : 
Trifle  not  with  my  feelings.    Listen,  sir ! 
Myriads  of  engines,  which  my  secret  working 
Can  rouse  to  action,  now  encircle  you. 
I  speak  not  vaguely.    You  have  heard  my  principle ; 
Have  heard,  already,  what  it  can  effect: 
Be  cautious  how  you  thwart  it.    Sliun  my  brother ; 
Your  ruin  hangs  upon  a  thread  :  Provoke  me, 
And  it  shall  fall  upon  you.    Dare  to  make 
The  slightest  movement  to  awake  my  fears. 
And  the  gaunt  wretch,  bound  naked  to  the  stake, 
Left  on  the  heath  to  blister  in  the  sun, 
'Till  lingering  death  shall  end  his  agony, 
Compared  to  thee,  shall  seem  more  cnviablo 
Than  cherubs  to  the  damn'd. 

Wilford  thus  entrusted  with  a  secret,  and  at  the_  same  time 
threatened  with  the  action  of  "  myriads  of  engines,"  grows- 
with  good  reason  a  little  uncomfortable,  and  leaves  the  house. 
Being,  it  must  be  said,  a  very  unlucky  person,  he  is  knocked  down 
by  a  robber,  and  is  afterwards  captured  when  with  the  robber's 
companions,  and  taken  back  to  Sir  Edward  Mortimer's  house. 
There  he  undergoes  a  most  eccentric  trial  before  Sir  Edward  and 
his  brother,  the  former,  who  acts  as  both  prosecutor  and  judge, 
accusing  him  of  theft.  He  of  course  protests  his  innocence,  and 
implores  that  his  box  may  be  searched.    This  is  done,  and  somo 
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jewels  are  found  in  it  which  had  been  considerately  placed  there 
by  Mortimer,  who  has  thus  sought  to  prove  the  young-  man  a 
thief.  Something  besides  the  jewels  is,  however,  found  in  the 
box.  In  the  hurry  of  packing  Mortimer  happens  to  have  thrust 
into  it  a  full  confession  of  the  murder,  with  the  knife  with  which 
the  deed  was  done,  so  that  when  he  is  seeking  to  crush  his  se- 
cretary he  is  confounded  himself.  This  highly  probable  incident 
is  not  unwelcome,  as  it  brings  the  piece  to  an  end.  The  wicked 
Sir  Edward  declares  that  lie  is  "brain  scorched"  and  "death 
struck,"  and  then,  after  he  has  explained  how  ill  he  has  behaved, 
and  indulged  in  a  little  rant,  his  long  tlow  of  balderdash  is  at  last 
concluded. 

.Move  sorry  stuff  than  this  feeble  play  was  never  written,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  reason  a  manager  of  Mr.  living's 
ability  can  have  had  for  producing  it.  He  may  have  been  misled 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  acted  with  great  success  by  Elliston  and 
Kean,  and  may  have  felt  a  worthy  ambition  to  play  in  a  part 
made  famous  by  such  actors ;  but  he  should  have  remembered 
that  modern  audiences  have  a  much  greater  objection  to  bombast 
than  those  of  former  days,  and  have  also  a  keener  sense  of  absur- 
dity. It  is  dillicult  to  believe  that  any  acting  could  now  make 
playgoers  take  interest  iu  such  a  piece  as  The  Iron  Chest,  of  which 
the  incidents,  so  crudely  taken  from  the  novel,  are  about  as  prob- 
able as  those  of  Bombastes  Furioso.  Scarcely  possible  is  it  that 
this  play  can  please,  but  Mr.  Irving  most  likely  will  not  be  slow  to 
perceive  the  mistake  he  has  made ;  and  the  murderous  Mortimer 
and  his  inquisitive  secretary  will  doubtless  before  long  be  sent 
back  to  shadowland,  whence  they  should  never  have  been  sum- 
moned. 

Iu  strange  contrast  to  this  gloomy  and  obsolete  work  is  the  piece 
modelled  alter  the  latest  Parisian  fashion  which  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre ;  this  is  an  adaptation  by 
Mr.  J.  Albery  of  Victorien  Sardou's  comedy,  Les  Bourgeois  de 
Pont-Arcy.  The  merits  and  faults  of  this  play  are,  strange  to 
say,  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  which  are  usually  found  in 
dramas  taken  from  the  French.  In  this  case  the  story,  which  is 
of  course  the  work  of  the  original  author,  is  decidedly  bad ; 
while  the  dialogue  for  which  Mr.  Albery  is  responsible  is  very 
often  excellent.  He  has  not  perhaps  been  fortunate  in  his 
management  of  the  plot ;  but  then  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  a  very 
troublesome  plot  to  deal  with,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  giving 
the  play  an  English  dress  must  have  teen  great  indeed.  Mr. 
Albery  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  thoroughly  English,  laying  the 
scene  in  a  country  house  called  Deene  Hall,  and  at  a  house  in 
Steepletown,  a  neighbouring  cathedral  town.  At  the  Hall  there 
are  found,  when  the  piece  begins,  Sir  Geoffrey  Deene,  a  young- 
baronet,  Mabel  Holme,  his  intended  wife,  and  his  mother,  Lady 
Deene.  The  young  man,  who  is  of  course  the  hero  of  the  drama, 
is  persuaded  to  mix  politics  with  his  wedding  festivities,  and  to 
stand  for  the  borough  of  Steepletown.  There  is  already  a  can- 
didate in  the  field,  one  Trelawney  Smith,  a  man  of  some  wealth, 
who  is  represented  as  a  blockhead,  entirely  under  the  domina- 
tion of  a  vulgar,  pushing  wife  who  is  bent  on  following 
the  difficult  path  which  leads  to  "  society,"  and  who  carefully 
conceals  from  the  world  and  from  her  husband  the  fact  that  she 
has  begun  life  as  a  music-hall  singer.  She  has  much  to  do  during 
the  first  two  acts,  which  relate  principally  to  the  contested 
election.  There  is,  however,  a  suggestion  of  something  more 
striking  and  interesting  than  borough  politics.  A  mysterious 
woman  who  has  come  to  Steepletown  writes  letters  to  Sir  Geoffrey, 
imploring  an  interview.  He  refuses  at  first,  but  meeting  her 
accidentally,  consents,  and  tells  her  that,  if  she  will  come  to 
Deene  Hall  that  night,  he  will  steal  away  from  the  ball-room, 
where  there  is  to  be  dancing,  and  will  meet  her  alone  in  a  room 
which  can  be  entered  from  the  garden— a  most  improbable  arrrange- 
ment,  it  must  be  said.  The  lady,  Marcelle  Aubry,  a  young  French- 
woman of  good  birth,  of  course  comes  to  the  rendezvous,  and  has 
a  hideous  tale  to  tell  to  the  unfortunate  Sir  Geoffrey.  She  has 
teen  the  victim  of  the  great  wickedness  of  his  father  who  de- 
ceived her  by  a  false  promise  of  marriage,  and  she  is  the  mother  of 
an  illegitimate  child.  She  is  obliged  to  reveal  this  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  great  disaster.  Her  seducer  had  meant  to  aid  her,  and,  in 
order  to  place  her  at  the  head  of  a  large  dressmaking  establishment, 
raised  by  loan  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  a  portion  of  this  loan  had  not  been  repaid,  and  now  the 
creditor,  lunous  at  delay,  declares  that,  if  he  is  not  paid  at  once,  he 
will  bring  to  Deene  Hall  an  agreement  signed  bv  the  late  baronet, 
which  leaves  no  doubt.as  to  his  relations  with  Marcelle.  If,  how- 
ever, his  claim  is  satisfied,  this  agreement  will  be  given  up,  and 
Marcelle  promises  that  it  shall  be  sent  immediately  to  Sir  Geoffrey. 
He  of  course  sees  that  he  must  pay  the  monev,  and,  having  it  for- 
tunately at  hand,  produces  it.  Then  follow'a  series  of  incidents 
which  are  intended  to  give  great  interest  to  the  play,  but  which 
are  certainly  forced,  and  seem  almost  ludicrous.  Marcelle, 
having  received  the  money,  which  she  puts  in  a  bag,  and  having 
received  back  from  Sir  Geoffrey  some  letters  of  his  father's  which 
she  had  given  him  to  read,  has  nought  to  do  but  to  take  herself  off. 
Startled,  however,  at  the  appearance  of  Lady  Deane,  she  leaves  the 
Dag  and  one  of  the  letters  on  the  table  and  runs  away.  Sir  Geoffrey 
presently  goes  out  of  the  room,  without  takiDg  these  with  him  ; 
several  people  come  in ;  the  bag  is  opened,  and  the  letter  partly 
read  ;  and,  when  Marcelle  comes  back  for  the  money  which  she 
so  wisely  left  behind  her,  she  is  detained  and  questioned.  The 
baronet  appears  on  the  scene,  only  to  make  everything  hopeless. 
He  restores  the  money  to  Marcelle",  and  contrives  to  persuade  the 
others  that  it  was  given  her  for  certain  wedding  presents  to  be 


made  ready  by  her ;  but  then  unfortunately  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  letter  was  written  by  hiui,  and  that  it  relates  to  trifling  matters, 
being  unaware  that  it  has  been  opened,  and  that  a  tender  expres- 
sion in  it  has  been  read.  Great  horror  is  expressed  at  his  perfidy, 
and  he  sees  that  he  must  either  proclaim  his  father's  guilt  or 
allow  it  to  be  thought  that  he  is  Marcelle's  lover.  He  chooses  the 
latter  course,  and  the  act  ends.  In  the  last  act  everything,  of 
course,  is  set  to  rights,  and  no  small  defect  is  it  in  the  play  that  the 
manner  in  which  things  will  be  set  to  rights  is  apparent  from  the 
first.  That  the  agreement  sent  by  Marcelle  will  duly  arrive 
with  the  post  is  obvious,  and  the  agreement  of  course  will  show 
who  the  man  was  who  ruined  her.  Some  time  has  to  pass  before 
the  explanatory  document  is  delivered,  and  this  is  passed  very 
disagreeably  by  the  principal  characters.  Then  the  agreement 
arrives,  and  is  presently  read  by  an  uncle  of  Sir  Geoffrey's,  who  sees 
at  once  how  things  are.  He  feels  it  his  duty  to  tell  all  to  Lady 
Deane,  who  thus  learns  at  once  the  wickedness  of  her  husband  and 
the  surpassing  nobleness  of  her  son.  She  finds  almost  as  much 
cause  for  joy  as  for  grief;  and,  as  she  embraces  her  boy,  the 
curtain  falls. 

That  this  is  a  weak  and  uupleasant  story  need  hardly  be  said. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  absurd  nature  of  some  of  the  incidents, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  close  of  the  play  is 
calculated  to  leave  a  painful  impression,  despite  the  vindication  of 
the  devoted  son.  Iu  its  graver  parts  the  drama  is,  owing  to  the 
radical  fault  of  M.  Sardou's  conception,  bad  ;  in  its  lighter  parts 
it  is,  owing  to  Mr.  Albery 's  wit,  often  extremely  good.  He 
has,  it  is  true,  made  a  few  bad  jokes,  which  have  very  charitably 
been  chosen  for  quotation  ;  but  these  may  well  be  forgiven  in  a 
piece  which  contains  so  many  good  ones.  The  play  is  admirably 
acted.  All  engaged  in  it  do  so  well  that  it  is  impossible  to  single 
out  any  one  for  praise ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
principal  actresses  are  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Miss  Marion  Teny, 
and  Mrs.  John  Wood ;  the  principal  actors,  Mr.  Conway,  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil. 


NEWMAIIKET  AND  COBHAM. 

ITH  the  end  of  September  comes  the  first  of  a  batch  of 
Newmarket  race-meetings,  and  those  who  care  to  run  the 
risks  of  influenza  and  rheumatism  by  standing  about  on  New- 
market Heath  in  autumn  weather  have  ample  opportunities 
afforded  them  of  catching  severe  colds  at  the  most  cold-catching 
time  of  year.  The  weather  on  the  opening  day  of  the  First 
October  Meeting  was  cold,  wretched,  and  showery.  After  the 
first  favourites  had  won  the  two  opening  races,  the  great  event  of 
the  day  came  on  for  decision.  This  was  the  Great  Foal  Stakes, 
for  three-year-olds,  a  new  race  for  the  first  day.  A  thousand 
pounds  is  added  to  the  stakes,  and  as  the  entrance  is  twenty-five 
pounds  or  ten  pounds  forfeit,  it  is  a  race  well  worth  winning.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  worth  4,232^  Only  half-a-dozen  horses 
started  for  it,  but  among  these  was  Rayon  d'Or,  the  winner  of  the 
St.  Leger.  Of  course  he  was  a  very  great  favourite  ;  but  as  he  had 
to  give  7  lbs.  each  to  Discord  and  Ruperra,  his  victory  was  by  no 
means  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  His  jockey  did"  not 
pursue  the  same  tactics  with  him  now  as  he  did  in  the  St.  Leger, 
when  he  made  his  own  running  to  all  intents  and  purposes  from 
end  to  end.  For  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  Discord  made  the  run- 
ning, after  which  the  favourite  took  the  lead.  At  the  T.Y.C.  post 
Villager  went  up  to  Rayon  d'Ors  quarters  as  if  he  meant  to  pass 
him ;  but  the  effort  was  an  unsuccessful  one.  When,  however, 
the  Abingdon  Dip  was  reached,  Discord  ran  up  to  the  favourite 
in  a  far  more  business-like  manner,  not  only  reaching  his 
quarters,  but  his  neck,  and  there  was  a  very  pretty  race  home, 
Rayon  d'Or  winning  cleverly,  though  not  without  a  struggle.  The 
most  curious  feature  of  the  race  was  the  wretched  running  of 
Ruperra.  Throughout  the  race  he  was  last,  and  he  never  made 
the  least  attempt  at  racing  from  the  start  to  the  winning-post. 
Despite  this  inglorious  performance,  he  was  made  favourite,  later 
in  the  day,  for  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes,  but  he  was  beaten 
in  a  canter  by  Bute,  a  horse  which  had  been  hitherto  a  very  third- 
rate  performer.  The  two  famous  two-year-olds  Mask  and  The 
Song  opposed  each  other  in  the  Buckenham  Stakes,  the  former 
being  the  favourite  and  winning  by  a  length.  There  was  a  splendid 
race,  resulting  in  a  dead  heat,  between  Preciosa  and  Telephone  for 
a  handicap,  the  third  horse  being  only  a  head  behind  the  leading 
pair.  In  the  deciding  heat  Preciosa  won  in  a  canter.  Telephone 
broke  down  very  badly  in  his  near  foreleg. 

Sabella,  the  winner  of  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom,  ran 
miserably  in  the  First  October  Two-Year-Old  Plate  on  the 
Wednesday  morning.  She  is  a  very  beautiful  filly,  and  her  breed- 
ing is  unexceptionable ;  but  she  appears  to  have  become  so 
nervous  and  irritable  that  her  running  can  never  be  depended 
upon.  There  was  a  dead  heat  for  the  race  under  notice  be- 
tween Cabul  and  Serpolette  II.,  the  former  winning  the  deciding 
heat.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Handicap  was  a  dull  affair 
Lucetta,  the  favourite,  winning  in  a  canter.  The  best  horse  in 
the  race  was  Master  Kildare,  but  he  was  quite  overweighted. 
Although  a  large  field  started  for  the  Triennial  Produce  Stakes 
on  the  Thursday,  backers  laid  as  much  as  4  to  1  on  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  Bend  Or.  The  race  was  a  very  hollow  affair.  Bend 

Or  came  away  when  he  liked  and  won  as  he  liked  The  Sono- 

running  second.    On  public  running  Bend  Or  appears  to  be  the 
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best  two-year-old  of  the  season,  although  there  are  yet  races  to  be 
decided  at  Newmarket  this  month  which  may  prove  the  contrary. 
Thurio  was  a  great  favourite  for  the  Newmarket  October  Handi- 
cap. He  was  to  give  Lord  Olive  7  lbs. ;  but  he  was  to  receive 
3  lbs.  from  Mandarin,  the  winner  of  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot. 
After  the  horses  had  run  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  Fortitude,  a 
lightly  weighted  three-year-old,  took  up  the  running.  Thurio, 
Mandarin,  and  Lord  Clive  gradually  drew  up  to  him,  but  Man- 
darin soon  fell  back,  tired  out  under  his  heavy  weight,  and  Thurio's 
burden  told  upon  him  long  before  the  winning-post  was  reached. 
Lord  Clive  made  a  gallant  attempt,  but  he  could  not  catch  Forti- 
tude, who  won  by  a  length.  Fortitude  had  been  very  little  fancied 
before  the  race.  The  last  race  of  the  day  was  a  match  between 
Mr.  Gretton,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bass  and  Co.,  and  Sir  John 
Astley.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  gentlemen  riding  in 
races  ;  but  when  they  ride  little  short  of  seventeen  stone,  we  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  hire  a  couple  of  strong 
horses  from  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  than  to  flog 
along  light  thoroughbred  horses  until  they  break  down  under  their 
ponderous  burdens. 

The  St.  Leger  Stakes  on  Friday  brought  out  the  winner  of  the 
Doncaster  St.  Leger.  Bay  Archer,  the  winner  of  the  Goodwood 
Stakes,  and  two  other  horses  opposed  him.  The  distance  was 
over  two  miles,  and,  as  the  Goodwood  Stakes  is  an  even  longer 
race,  Bay  Archer  was  considered  to  have  a  chance  of  victory, 
although  odds  were  laid  on  Rayon  d'Or,  who  was  giving  him 
7  lbs.  A  horse  belonging  to  the  owner  of  Bay  Archer  made  the 
running  at  a  strong  pace,  until  he  was  completely  exhausted,  when 
Rayon  d'Or  went  to  the  front,  running  freely,  and  with  the  race 
apparently  at  his  mercy.  Bay  Archer  persevered,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  going  as  strongly  as  Rayon  d'Or.  As  they  neared  the 
stand,  however,  Rayon  d'Or  suddenly  flagged,  in  the  way  he  has 
often  flagged  before,  and  allowed  Bay  Archer,  who  was  struggling 
wearily  011,  to  pass  him.  Hackthorpe  won  a  large  handicap  under 
the  crushing  weight  of  9  st.  12  lbs.,  but  only  by  a  head,  after  a 
severe  struggle  with  a  three-year-old  which  was  carrying  5  st.  12  lbs. 
Bend  Or  cantered  in  two  lengths  in  advance  of  a  good  field  for  the 
Rous  Memorial  Stakes.  The  only  other  horse  in  the  race  that 
carried  as  much  weight  was  Mask,  who  only  succeeded  in  running 
fourth. 

A  year  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  sale  of  the  Middle 
Park  Stud  in  conjunction  with  the  Newmarket  First  October  Meet- 
ing. This  year  the  sale  of  the  Cobham  Stud  immediately  preceded 
the  first  of  the  Newmarket  autumn  meetings.  The  last  Middle 
Park  sale  had  realized  48,195  guineas;  but  the  Cobham  sale  last 
month  exceeded  it  by  6,000  guineas.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mare 
at  Middle  Park  had  been  sold  for  2,500  guineas  ;  whereas  the  best 
price  obtained  for  one  mare  at  Cobham  was  1,750  guineas.  At 
Middle  Park,  however,  the  sale  of  the  stud  horses  had  been  a 
complete  failure  ;  while  at  Cobham  it  was,  at  least  in  two  in- 
stances, moderately  good.  Some  seven  years  ago  there  were 
sanguine  people  who  believed  that  there  was  no  reason  why  a 
Company  for  breeding  racehorses  should  not  pay  as  well  as  any 
other  Company.  There  are  always  men,  unused  to  business,  who 
imagine  that  almost  any  undertaking  is  certain  to  succeed,  provided 
sufficient  capital  is  laid  out  on  it.  Somewhat  upon  this  principle 
the  Stud  Company  was  started.  The  shares  were  quickly  taken 
up,  and  everything  went  on  swimmingly  at  first.  It  was  found 
remarkably  easy  to  invest  large  sums  in  horseflesh.  The  first 
dispersion  of  the  Middle  Park  Stud  offered  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  new  Company.  At  that  sale  124,000/. 
worth  of  thoroughbred  stock  were  disposed  of,  and  a  large  invest- 
ment was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Cobham  Stud.  Among  other 
lots,  Blair  Athol  was  purchased  for  1 2,500  guineas.  This  was  con- 
sidered by  many  people  an  extravagant  price,  but  in  reality  it  was 
a  very  cheap  purchase,  as  he  repaid  the  Company  34,000/.  He 
was  sold  the  other  day  for  4,500  guineas,  so  that,  allowing  a  fair 
sum  for  expenses,  he  must  have  brought  in  something  like  25,000/. 
to  the  collers  of  the  Cobham  stud.  Nor  have  his  stock  been  sold 
at  extravagant  prices ;  for  in  six  years  they  have  won  more  than 
1 1 1 ,000/.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  average 
price  necessary  for  a  remunerative  return  at  sales  of  yearlings ; 
but  it  is  generally  estimated  at  something  very  considerably  below 
364  guineas,  which  has  been  the  average  price  received  for 
yearlings  at  Cobham  during  the  last  six  years.  Almost  any 
breeder  would  think  himself  extremely  lucky  at  obtaining  such  a 
high  average ;  and  yet  the  Stud  Company,  like  many  other  Com- 
panies, came  to  grief,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  official 
liquidators.  The  sale  took  place  on  the  1 8th  and  19th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and,  considering  the  present  scarcity  of  money,  it  must  be 
pronounced  an  unqualified  success.  The  horses  were  sold  alpha- 
betically ;  and  the  eighth  lot  among  the  "  A's,"  the  mare  Armada, 
went  for  850  guineas.  When  the  "  B's  "  began,  the  same  mare's 
daughter,  Bella,  produced  some  very  brisk  bidding,  and  she  had 
been  run  up  to  1,200  guineas  before  the  auctioneer's  hammer  fell. 
WThen  on  the  Turf  she  had  been  rather  a  small  mare  ;  but,  since' 
she  has  been  at  the  stud,  she  has  grown  into  a  lengthy, 
muscular  animal,  apparently  strong  enough  to  breed  weight- 
carrying  hunters.  She  is  a  grand  specimen  of  a  powerful 
thoroughbred  mare.  Crinon,  who  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Stud  Company  for  1 ,000  guineas,  now  realized  1 ,400  guineas.  Eva, 
the  dam  of  Evasion,  who  won  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster, 
naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  She  is  a  short-legged, 
well-made  mare,  by  Breadafbane  out  of  Imperatrice.  She  had  a 
seton  on  her  shoulder,  but  this  did  not  frighten  purchasers,  as  she 
was  sold  for  1 ,650  guineas.    One  of  the  best-looking  mares  in  the 


sale  was  soon  afterwards  led  into  the  ring.  This  was  Jocosa,  who 
brought  in  the  highest  price  of  all  the  mares — namely,  1,750 
guineas.  The  proceeds  of  the  first  day's  sale  amounted  to  24,210 
guineas.  On  the  second  day,  after  Masquerade  had  been  sold  for 
950  guineas  to  a  foreign  purchaser,  her  chestnut  foal  by  Scottish 
Chief  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  for  1,100  guineas. 
This  little  thing  has  a  white  blaze  and  white  legs,  but  it  is  very 
handsome,  and  about  as  promising  as  a  foal  can  possibly  be.  Never- 
theless, 1,100  guineas  is  a  long  price  for  a  baby  horse,  only 
6  months  and  3  days  old.  We  have  already  noticed  the  sale  of 
Jocosa  for  1,750  guineas  on  the  first  day.  Her  dam,  Madame  Eg- 
lantine, was  brought  out  on  the  second  day.  This  fine  old  mare  is 
also  the  dam  of  Rosicruciau  and  The  Palmer,  but  she  is  more  than 
twenty  years  old  ;  and,  although  she  shows  but  few  signs  of  age, 
she  only  went  for  370  guineas,  a  price  at  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, she  did  not  seem  dear.  The  foals  sold  remarkably  well,  forty- 
eight  making  an  average  of  270  guineas  apiece.  Of  the  sires,  Cadet, 
who  walked  a  little  lame,  was  sold  for  400  guineas.  Caterer,  who 
is  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  knocked  down  for  130  guineas. 
Considering  that  Blair  Athol  is  eighteen  years  old,  he  seemed 
very  well  sold  at  4,500  guineas,  although  he  is  quite  the  monarch 
of  English  thoroughbred  horses  at  the  present  time.  Wild  Oats 
is  a  very  rising  sire,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  turn 
out  a  cheap  horse  at  2,500  guineas.  The  second  day's  sale 
brought  in  30,340  guineas,  making  a  grand  total  of  54,550.  When 
Mr.  Tattersall  valued  the  stud  he  estimated  it,  we  believe,  as  worth 
only  40,000.  The  entire  stud  was  sold  without  reserve,  but 
more  than  half  the  purchase  money  was  given  by  one  person  on 
behalf,  we  believe,  of  a  new  Company,  which  proposes  to  carry  on 
the  breeding  establishment  on  the  same  premises.  Most  of  the 
best  mares,  as  well  as  Blair  Athol  and  Wild  Oats,  were  purchased 
by  the  representative  of  the  new  firm,  which  does  not  seem  at  all 
afraid  of  paying  high  prices  for  its  stock.  Several  foreign  pur- 
chasers were  present,  and  they  bought  a  good  many  lots  at 
moderate  prices ;  but  they  did  not  persevere  when  the  bidding  ran 
high,  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  British  thorough- 
bred racing  stock  will  have  received  a  severe  blow  through  their 
purchases.  After  all,  the  best  of  the  horses  and  mares  will  in  all 
probability  remain  in  their  present  quarters.  Although  the  prices 
paid  were  high,  there  seems  no  reason  why  such  a  breeding  estab- 
lishment should  not  be  successful,  if  judiciously  managed. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  PYTHOUSE  PAPERS.* 

rpflE  rather  important-looking  volume  before  us  is,  we  fear,  not 
-L  unlikely  to  disappoint  the  more  exacting  among  amateurs 
of  historical  documents.  The  Pythouse  Papers — the  editor  of  which, 
by  the  way — might  salvd  dignitate  sua  have  condescended  to  en- 
lighten exoteric  ignorance  as  to  the  origin  of  their  designation,  for 
Wiltshire,  though  a  charming  county,  is  not  the  world)— -cannot 
precisely  be  said  to  furnish  much  new  information  concerning  the 
periods  from  which  they  date ;  or,  indeed,  to  offer  many  specially 
interesting  illustrations  of  things  already  known  in  connexion  with 
the  times  in  question.  This  collection  consists  of  a  modest  series 
of  about  fourscore  letters,  of  which  Mr.  Benett-Stanford,  the  sitting 
member  for  Shaftesbury,  is  the  fortunate  possessor,  and  which  Mr. 
Day  (author,  it  appears,  of  the  Russian  Government  in  Poland)  has 
edited — "and  with  an  Introduction,"  as  his  title-page  announces 
with  a  graceful  zeugma.  Of  these  letters  the  large  majority 
belong  to  the  era  of  the  great  Civil  War,  being  mainly  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  its  most  prominent  personages,  Prince 
Rupert.  We  confess  to  having  been  puzzled  by  the  leading 
part  played  by  Prince  Rupert  in  this  correspondence,  till  at 
last  (in  page  xcvii.  of  Mr.  Day's  ample  Introduction)  we 
learnt  how  it  was  as  Secretary  to  King  Charles's  "  Nephew " 
that  Mr.  Benett-Stanford's  ancestor,  Colonel  Benett,  came  into 
possession  of  these  letters,  and  of  a  series  of  others  belonging  to  the 
Prince,  and  "  bre.viated  "  in  a  summary  probably  drawn  up  by  his 
secretary.  This  Colonel  Benett  appears  afterwards  to  have  been 
known  under  the  cheerful  name  of  "  honest  Tom  Benett  "  among 
his  fellow-sympathizers  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Protestant 
Flail ;  and  the  volume  before  us  concludes  with  a  decidedly  in- 
structive and  amusing  budget  of  communications  addressed  to  him 
by  his  "  unckell  "  William  Benett,  with  reference  to  an  election  for 
Shaftesbury  in  the  year  1681,  at  which  "  honest  Tom  Benett "  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  the  blue  interest,  but  not  without 
the  aid  of  influences  confirmatory  of,  rather  than  cognate  with, 
that  of  Protestant  enthusiasm.  Between  these  two  series  there  is 
a  third  and  very  brief  one  of  letters  addressed  by  the  Mr.  '\yilliam 
Benett  aforesaid  to  his  mother  concerning — not,  as  Mr.  Day's  title- 
page  states,  the  Popish  Plot,  but  that  lying  invention's  homoge- 
neous aftergrowth — the  so-called  Meal-tub  Plot. 

We  cannot  very  warmly  congratulate  Mr-.  Day  on  the  skilfulness 
of  his  Introduction,  although  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  its 
length  worthy  of  one  who  has  written  about  the  wrongs  of  Poland. 
"  It  is  needless,"  he  observes  with  commendable  candour,  "  for 

*  The  Pythouse  Papers:  Correspondence  concerning  the  Cwii  War,  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  a  Contested  Election  in  1680.  Transcribed  from  MSS.  in 
the  possession  of  V.  F.  Benett-Stanford,  Esq.,  M.P.  Edited,  and  with  an 
Introduction,  by  William  Ansell  Day.    London:  Bickers  &  Son.  1879. 
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the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  letters  before  us  to  compose  an 
elaborate  essay  on  their  authors — vet "  he  says  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  required  from  the  most  conscientious  of  editors,  without 
saying  it  very  aptly  or  very  well.  Concerning  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 
Henry  Hastings  (Lord  Loughborough),  and  other  secondary  contri- 
butors to  this  correspondence,  it  was  indeed  well  to  refresh  our 
memories.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Sir  Samuel  Take  might  have 
received  some  additional  notice  in  their  quality  of  dramatists.  But 
of  Prince  Rupert,  the  real  hero  of  this  volume,  a  more  complete  bio- 
graphical sketch,  and  even  a  more  careful  estimate,  would  have  been 
opportune  and  welcome.  In  return,  we  could  have  well  spared  an 
attempt— made  in  a  most  praiseworthy  spirit,  but  something  after 
the  manner  of  the  chairman  of  a  Discussion  Society — to  balance  the 
merits  against  the  shortcomings  of  Charles  I.,  which  may  possibly 
confuse  by  its  impartiality  in  placing  the  King's  "  energy  and 
faith  "  over  against  his  "  irresolution  and  fraud."  The  unfortunate 
(but  in  the  end  not  inconsolable)  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  is 
eulogized  with  a  gush  of  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  men  and  other  loyal  poets  of  her  own  father's  reign; 
thouirh,  if  she  "  had  every  attribute  which  can  make  a  woman 
beloved  and  reverenced,"  she  must  be  said  to  have  shown  little 
capacitv  for  helping  her  husband  to  maintain  and  secure  the  posi- 
tion which  her  ambition,  above  all,  had  induced  him  to  assume. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  altogether  demur  to  the  contemptuous 
tone  adopted  by  Mr.  Day  with  regard  to  Charles  II.  as  a  politician, 
and  we  dispute  the  historical  truth  of  the  statement  that  he  "  was 
endowed  with  every  power  and  prerogative  his  Father  wielded.'' 
It  has  often  been  a  marvel  to  us  why  Englishmen  will  persist  in 
regarding  the  Restoration  as  intrinsically  an  act  of  national  self- 
prostration,  and  in  confounding  the  sober-minded  men  who  exacted 
definite  guarantees  from  the  restored  Stuart  with  the  mob  which 
huzzaed  in  his  honour  along  the  Dover  road.  Possibly  the  experi- 
ence of  a  very  different  class  of  Prefaces  and  Introductions  has 
so  tar  spoilt  us  as  to  make  us  look  in  such  essays  for  indications 
of  something  like  thoroughness  of  historical  knowledge  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  reading.  But  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  letters 
chiedy  concerned  with  one  of  the  Palatinate  Princes  might  not 
unreasonably  have  been  expected  to  have  gathered  from  recent 
accounts  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Crown  and  Parliament  in  the  first 
two  Stuart  reigns  a  suspicion  of  the  improbability  of  Prince 
Rupert's  having  indulged  in  reflections  like  the  following : — 

The  men  who  had  striven  to  uphold  his  Father's  throne  were  the  Parlia- 
ment and  people  of  England  ;  the  men  who  had  checked  their  enthusiasm 
and  thwarted  their  endeavours  were  the  King  and  the  courtiers  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  and  led.  He  must  have  felt  too,  that  his  own  exertions 
had  all  been  levelled  against  the  friends  of  his  house  and  name,  and  that  he 
had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  men  whose  assistance  might  have  saved,  but 
whose  indifference  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  his  Father  and  his  Father's 
house. 

Supposing  Prince  Rupert  to  have  gone  very  accurately  into  the 
matter,  he  would  probably  have  arrived  at  a  very  dissimilar  view 
as  to  the  "indifference"  of  his  uncle  (or,  for  that  matter,  of  his 
grandfather)  towards  the  Palatinate  cause,  and  as  to  the  "en- 
deavours "  in  support  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament.  But  we 
venture  to  surmise  that  the  spirit  in  which  he  fought,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  at  Bristol  he  abstained  from  fighting,  were  alike 
those  of  a  captain  of  the  great  Continental  war  with  which  he 
had  been  born,  and  in  which  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  bred; 
and  Mr.  Day's  suggestion,  based  though  it  is  upon  a  skilful 
hint  in  Fairfax's  missive,  is  really  beside  the  mark.  We  cannot 
make  the  same  charge  against  the  observation  in  another  part 
of  the  Introduction  that  the  "quaint  language  and  Scrip- 
tural phrases  and  images "  employed  by  the  Roundheads  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  in  themselves  evidence  of  hypocrisy,  inas- 
much as  the  probable  reason  was  that  the  Bible  was  these  men's 
only  literature,  Mr.  Day  point3  with  great  readiness  and  fresh- 
ness of  mind  to  the  analogy  of  "  the  common  conversation  of  the 
Dissenters  of  the  present  day,  and  indeed  many  of  the  Church- 
men, in  East  Sussex."  Many  of  our  readers  may  have  observed 
the  same  phenomenon  in  the  various  divisions  of  various  other 
counties. 

The  character  and  career  of  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom,  as  we  have 
said,  the  large  majority  of  the  letters  in  this  volume  are  addressed, 
present  few  points  of  real  doubt  or  difficulty  to  the  3tudent;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  historical  inquiry  will  ever  lead  to  an  alteration  of 
the  current  view  concerning  his  place  among  the  generals  of  the 
Civil  War.  Clarendon  (to  say  nothing  of  Clarendon's  commen- 
tators) was  evidently  not  one  of  the  Prince's  warmest  admirers; 
and  his  animadversions  upon  Rupert's  conduct  at  Marston  Moor 
are  not  tempered  by  a  willingness  to  find  excuses  such  as  are 
suggested  for  the  conduct  of  Newcastle.  But  the  uuhappiest 
event  in  Rupert's  military  career  was  no  doubt  the  surrender  of 
Bristol,  after  receiving  the  news  of  which  King  Charles  wrote  to 
his  nephew  a  letter  such  as  has  been  rarely  addressed  to  a  com- 
manding officer,  revoked  all  his  commissions,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  imprisonment  of  his  chosen  friend  "  honest  Will  Legge."  The 
King  afterwards  cleared  Prince  Rupert's  honour  by  causin"  a 
declaration  to  be  drawn  up  absolving  him,  as  Clarendon  puts  it, 
"  from  any  disloyalty  or  treason  in  the  rendering  of  Bristol,  but 
not  of  indiscretion."  This  declaration  is  printed  among  the 
Pythouse  Papers,  and  is  there  followed  by  a  curious  anonymous 
letter  addressed  to  Prince  Rupert  about  the  same  time,  entreating 
him  not  to  neglect  anything  within  hi3  power  "  to  make  peace 
with  fortune."  Advice  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  been  often 
deemed  necessary  for  the  reckless  Prince;  thus  his  brisk  corre« 
pondent  Henry  (from   1643  Lord)  Percy  manifests  particular 


anxiety  that  one  important  influence  may  be  conciliated  by  proper 
courtesy : — 

Your  best  friends  doe  wish  that  when  the  power  is  put  absolutely  into 
your  hands  you  will  comply  sue  farre  with  the  King's  affaires  as  to  doc  that 
which  may  content  many,  and  displease  fewest  ;  your  successe  in  amies  I 
hope  will  not  make  you  forgett  your  civility  to  Ladyes.  This  I  say  to 
you  from  a  discourse  the  Queene  made  to  me  this  night,  wherein  she  told 
me  she  had  not  received  one  letter  from  you  since  you  went,  though  you 
had  writt  many,  which  is  a  fault  you  must  repaire. 

But  he  returns  to  the  charge  on  the  following  day.  Lord  Percy, 
whom,  as  Mr.  Day  reminds  us,  Clarendon  appears  to  have 
cordially  disliked,  appears  in  no  unamiable  light  in  these  letters ; 
and  it  is  amusing  to  find  the  English  cavalier  encouraging  the 
German  Prince  in  his  efforts  to  suit  himself  to  an  English  institu- 
tion which  no  German  has  ever  borne  with  absolute  comfort : — "  I 
am  very  glad  to  heere  you  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  Sunday,  but  I 
desire  you  never  to  be  to  the  day  of  the  Lord." 

Some  other  incidental  passages  in  the  Civil  War  letters  in  this 
collection  are  worth  noting.  A  letter  from  the  King,  bearing  date 
November  12th,  1643,  shows  how  high  his  spirit  still  was  then, 
when  he  could  characterize  as  "  a  damnable  Ley  "  the  report  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  treating  for  a  peace,  and  relates  how  he  had  pro- 
tested "  against  hearing  from  any  of  them  "  (i.e.  "  those  who  call 
themselves  the  Parliament ")  "  except  from  Essex  as  Queene 
Elizabethe  and  my  Father  treated  with  Tyron  being  the  cheefe 
Rebell."  The  year  1643  had  been  one  of  chequered  fortune  to  the 
Royal  cause ;  but  not  all  the  King's  officers  had  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  who  writes  : — 

I  doe  wish  with  all  my  harte  that  eather  I  had  sum  German  souldiers  to 
commaund,  or  that  I  coulde  infuse  sum  German  corradge  into  them,  for  Yr 
English  Commen  souldiers  are  so  poore  and  base  that  1  could  never  have 
a  greater  affliction  light  uppon  me  than  to  bee  put  to  command  any  of 
them. 

At  a  later  date  (January  1645)  *ne  Field-Marshal-General  Lord 
Astley  gives  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  his  soldiers,  and  of 
the  feelings  entertained  towards  them  by  the  country  people  ;  and 
it  may  be  noticed  that  he  speaks  of  his  "  GaiHsons  "  as  unwilling 
to  "  goe  out  upon  the  Enemy  (especially  such  as  goe  under  the 
name  of  Reformadoes)  " — which  latter  designation  we  are  un- 
able to  explain  if  Mr.  Day's  "  1645  "  is  N.S.,  so  that  the 
term  could  not  refer  to  the  New  Model.  In  due  course 
Charles  II.  appears  on  the  scene,  writing  from  Paris  to  his 
dearest  cousin,  to  assure  him  that  "  I  am  not  only  without 
money,  but  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  all  that  I  have  spent 
neere  these  three  months,  so  that  you  will  easily  judge  how  soone 
three  thousand  and  six  hundred  pistols  will  be  gone."  More 
interesting  is  a  letter  from  Secretary  Nicholas,  dated  Cologne, 
February  1656-7,  containing  some  curious  information  as  to  the 
j  vigorous  Protestant  foreign  policy  of  Cromwell,  and  ending 
;  with  gossip  as  to  "  Cromw"  being  in  great  fryghte  att  present, 
and  of  the  change  of  his  gards,  having  now  every  nyght 
60  soldiers  that  gard  him  where  he  lodges."  Such  rumours  were 
the  consolation  of  the  Royalists  for  the  tidings  of  the  Protector's 
close  intelligence  with  Sweden  and  articles  of  peace  and  agreement 
with  France. 

The  letters  contained  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  volume 
belong  to  the  years  1679  and  1680,  and  are  certainly  more 
vivacious  in  manner  than  their  predecessors.  The  reason  is 
partly  that  they  are  of  a  familiar  kind  and  chiefly  deal  with 
local  and  personal  topics,  partly  that  gentlemen  were  begin- 
ning to  write  more  "  at  ease "  in  the  days  after  the  Restoration 
than  had  been  their  fashion  in  the  former  half  of  the  century.  Some 
of  the  correspondents  of  Prince  Rupert  certainly  write  in  a  hope- 
lessly congested  style ;  see,  for  instance,  the  congratulatory  epistle 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  in  p.  18  of  this  collection, 
with  which  the  next  letter,  from  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle, 
pleasantly  contrasts.  But  Newcastle  was  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  dramatist.  Mr.  William  Benett,  the  author  of  the  post- 
Restoration  letters  in  this  volume,  rattles  away  with  great  vivacity, 
whether  he  is  furnishing  his  honoured  mother  with  the  news  from 
town,  or  reporting  to  his  kinsman,  Colonel  Benett,  the  progress  of 
the  election  campaign  at  Shaftesbury.  The  reports  in  question 
would  suffice  to  remove  any  belief  in  the  novelty  of  the  elec- 
tioneering processes  of  later  times.  Here  is  the  active  local 
manager,  Mr.  William  Benett  himself,  whose  fee  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  a  good  word  on  behalf  of  his  son  with  regard  to  the 
next  vacant  prebendal  stall  at  Gloucester.  Here  are  the  influential 
men  in  the  borough,  "  Mr.  Murrel  and  about  30  more  of  our  best 
and  leadinge  voyces."  Here  are  mines  and  countermines,  "  randyes 
upon  randyes,"  and  a  bit  of  a  fight  on  election  day.  Here,  too, 
is  the  "  tappe  runninge  daye  and  nighte,"  and  "  the  basely  gripeinge 
Landlord  Ned  Willes,"  whose  bill,  when  called  for  next  morning, 
told  of  "  30  ordinaryes,  7  lb  in  wine,  sacke  as  his  wife  sayd,  that 
pswaded  people  to  drinke  it,  in  good  earnest  it  was  not  worth  a 
groat  a  quart."  And  so  '•  honest  Tom  Benett  "  was  returned,  and 
the  great  statesman  who  had  originally  sent  down  a  letter  recom- 
mending him  to  the  electors  had  another  supporter.  Mr.  Day  quotes 
in  a  note  the  instructions  or  programme  which  the  great  Oppo- 
sition leader  drew  up  for  his  partisans,  probably  in  the  very  Parlia- 
ment for  which  Colonel  Benett's  election  was  secured  by  the  efforts 
of  his  relative.  In  following  one  who  thus  combined  the  functions 
of  leader  and  whip,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  adhering  to 
the  suaater  in  modo  of  the  Benett  family  motto. 
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HENRICI'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.* 

WHEN,  some  months  ago,  we  noticed  Mr.  Dodgson's  Euclid 
and  his  Modern  Rivals,  we  said  in  effect  that  none  of  the 
systems  criticized  hy  Mr.  Dodgson  had  entered  on  the  one  way  in 
which  rivalry  with  Euclid  in  the  treatment  of  elementary  geometry 
could  be  made  a  serious  and  substantial  enterprise.  That  way,  we 
ventured  to  suggest,  would  be  to  set  forth  geometry  frankly  as  a 
physical  science,  to  bring  out  explicitly  the  fundamental  assump- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  space  which  for  theniost  part  are  madetacitly 
by  Euclid  and  his  editors  and  improvers,  and  to  introduce  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  modern  geometry  at  the  earliest  possible  stage. 
At  the  time  of  thus  writing  we  had  not  seen  Professor  Henrici's 
manual,  which  seems  to  have  been  published  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year ;  and  we  may  certainly  presume  that  Mr.  Dodgson  did 
not  see  it  in  time  to  give  his  attention  to  it ;  for  he  would  have 
found  in  it  mat  ter  for  much  graver  consideration  than  the  majority 
of  Euclid's  modern  rivals  appeared  to  him  to  deserve.  Professor 
Henrici's  undertaking  is  thus  far  executed  only  in  part;  but  this 
first  part  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  exactly  such  a  one  as  we 
wished  to  see  tried.  Nor  could  the  experiment  be  conducted  by 
more  thoroughly  skilled  hands.  What  we  have  here  is  not  an 
amended  or  modified  Euclid ;  not  even  a  freer  handling  of  Euclid's 
matter  on  a  similar  general  plan  ;  but  a  wholly  fresh  exposition 
from  the  point  of  view  suggested  by  modern  developments  of  the 
science.  It  might  be  rash  to  pronounce  on  the  chances  of  imme- 
diate success  without  considerable  practical  acquaintance  with 
mathematical  instruction.  But  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that 
only  in  this  direction  can  we  look  for  anything  that  shall 
go  much  beyond  a  judicious  re-editing  of  Euclid.  Such  matters 
as  the  substitution  of  Playfair's  nxiom  of  parallels  for  Euclid's 
twelfth  axiom,  and  the  introduction  of  it  only  when  it  is 
wanted,  the  generalizing  of  Euclid's  proofs  where  they  admit 
of  it,  and  the  shortening  of  his  work  by  the  application  of 
simple  rules  of  logic,  are  fairly  within  an  editor's  province,  and 
leave  the  substance  of  Euclid's  method  untouched.  The  work  and 
the  tools  are  on  the  whole  the  same ;  the  alterations  are  only  in 
details  of  workmanship.  But  meanwhile  modern  geometry  has 
been  going  its  own  way,  and  making  (in  the  first  instance  for 
purposes  not  at  all  contemplated  by  Euclid)  a  new  set  of  tools. 
Once  being  made,  these  tools  can  be  used  for  the  elementary  pro- 
cesses also,  and  Professor  Henrici's  object  is  to  accustom  the 
learner  to  them  from  the  beginning.  "  I  have  undertaken  this 
book,"  he  says,  "  from  the  desire  to  prepare  students  from  the 
very  first  for  those  modern  methods  of  which  the  method  of  pro- 
jection and  the  principle  of  duality  are  the  most  fundamental.'' 
At  present  those  who  do  not  pursue  their  study  of  geometry  to 
any  great  extent  remain  cut  off  from  the  modern  world  of  mathe- 
matical science  ;  they  have  only  learnt  the  facts  of  elementary 
geometry  by  an  ancient  method,  which,  being  anterior  to  the 
formal  development  of  logic,  is  logically  clumsy  and  redundant, 
and  yet  in  many  cases  has  to  do  duty  for  all  logical  training.  In 
fact  it  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  in  England  that  the  school  course 
of  Euclid  is  a  training  in  logic  of  itself;  and  many  of  the  common 
arguments  for  retaining  Euclid  as  a  text-book  with  the  least  pos- 
sible alteration  are,  so  far  as  they  have  an}'  real  force,  aiguments  not 
for  teaching  geometry  out  of  a  particular  book,  but  for  the  syste- 
matic teaching  of  logic  on  its  own  merits.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  who  go  beyond  Euclid  soon  find  themselves  in  regions 
where  Euclid's  method  and  manner  of  looking  at  t  hings  are  of  com- 
paratively little  use  ;  and  they  have  to  acquire  a  new  set  of 
ideas  at  a  time  when  the  imagination  is  already  less  flexible  and 
retentive,  and  therefore  at  an  increased  cost.  The  introduction  of 
the  new  ideas  at  an  earlier  stage,  if  it  can  be  effected,  will  save 
this  cost  and  make  future  advances  much  easier.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, it  is  well  worth  trying. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  too  much  to  say  that  sooner  or  later 
Professor  Henrici's  object  must  be  attained.  In  every  science  the 
like  process  has  taken  place  ;  the  work  of  inquirers  in  the  higher 
branches  has  reacted  on  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  science,  first 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  masters,  then  among  the  advanced  students 
who  follow  them ;  and  at  last,  after  more  or  less  delay,  these 
results  find  their  way  into  ordinary  teaching  and  become  thoroughly 
current.  This  has  happened  of  late  years,  for  example,  with 
mathematical  physics,  where  both  definitions  and  method  have 
been  largely  recast.  In  English  law  the  introduction  of  really 
systematic  treatment  and  precise  definition  of  terms  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  scientific  impulse  given  by  Beutham's  work  on 
the  theory  of  legislation.  The  teaching  of  grammar,  again,  is 
being  transformed  under  the  influence  of  modern  philology.  It  is 
hardly  .conceivable  that  geometry  alone  should  be  exempt  from 
this  general  law  of  reaction  ;  and  perhaps  we  should  find  it  to  be 
part  of  the  law  that  the  effects  of  the  process  are  slowest  to  appear 
in  the  sciences  which  have  been  longest  established.  In  astronomy, 
the  oldest  of  all,  archaic  language  and  images  are  still  freely  em- 
ployed ;  in  philology,  the  oldest  after  astronomy  and  geometry, 
the  elements  are  still  very  little  changed ;  while  in  the  modern 
physical  sciences,  and  still  more  in  political  and  moral  science, 
new  ideas  and  criticism  spread  rapidly,  and  are  felt  almost  at  once 
wherever  the  subjects  are  studied.  The  reason  is  simple  enough  ; 
in  the  newer  subjects  there  has  not  been  time  for  a  routine  to  get 
formed,  and  for  a  class  of  specialists  to  acquire  an  interest,  partly 
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material  and  partly  intellectual,  in  the  routine  not  being  changed. 
Much  the  same  thing  happens  in  philosophy,  where  the  old  routine 
has  been  broken  up  without  any  new  one  commanding  general 
assent. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Professor  Henrici  presents  the  leading 
ideas  of  geometry  to  the  learner.  His  procedure  is  in  form  the 
reverse  of  Euclid's  at  the  outset.  Euclid  begins  with  a  point ; 
Professor  Henrici  begins  with  space.  Euclid  makes  no  direct 
appeal  to  experience  ;  Professor  Henrici  starts  explicitly  from  the 
fact,  as  an  observed  fact,  that  all  bodies  in  space  agree  in  having 
shape,  size,  position,  and  capability  of  being  moved.  Geometiy  is 
defined  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  space.  The 
notion  of  a  surface  is  formed  by  considering  it  as  the  boundary  of 
a  solid ;  in  like  manner  line3  are  conceived  as  the  boundaries  of 
surfaces,  and  points  as  the  boundaries  of  lines.  The  meaning  of 
dimensions  is  also  carefully  explained,  instead  of  being  taken  as  in- 
volved in  the  common  notions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ; 
and  the  term  spread  is  introduced  in  the  technical  sense,  hitherto 
not  familiar  to  elementary  students,  of  a  continuous  aggregate  of 
elements.  Further,  the  ideas  of  motion  and  sense  of  motion  (ex- 
pressed, where  needful,  as  positive  or  negative  as  in  analytical 
geometry  and  trigonometry)  are  used  from  the  first.  The  axioms 
of  space  are  given  as  follows,  an  axiom  being  described  as  a  state- 
ment obtained  by  experience : — 

Axiom  I.  Space  is  of  three,  dimensions,  or,  in  equivalent  terms : 
Space  is  a  three-way  spread  with  points  as  elements.  (This  is 
implied  in  Euclid's  definition  of  a  solid.) 

Axiom  II.  Figures  mag  be  moved  in  space  without  change  of 
shape  or  size  ;  implying  that  space  is  everywhere  alike.  (This  is 
tacitly  assumed  by  Euclid,  but  nowhere  stated.) 

Axiom  III.  A  figure  with  two  points  fixed  can  still  be  moved, 
but  onlg  in  one  wag,  though  in  either  sense,  and  icill,  if  moved  far 
enough  in  either  sense,  return  to  its  original  position.  (This  is  not 
used  by  Euclid  in  plane  geometry.  Professor  Henrici's  explicit 
statement  makes  it  fair  to  use  afterwards  proofs  in  which  the 
plane  of  the  paper  is  supposed  to  be  turned  about  some  axis  in  the 
figure  considered  and  folded  over  on  itself;  a  process  now  and 
then  employed  without  warning  in  recent  semi-Euclidean  books  of 
geometry,  and  in  such  usage  justly  open  to  criticism.) 

Besides  these  we  have  as  axioms  the  data  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient to  determine  a  straight  line  and  a  plane ;  the  notions  of 
straightness  and  flatness  being  taken  in  the  first  instance  as 
roughly  collected  from  experience.  And  in  due  course  it  is  shown 
that  parallels  exist  (a  preliminary  neglected  by  some  of  the 
modern  text-books),  and  the  axiom  of  parallels  is  given  in  Play- 
fair's  form  ;  thus  completing  the  assumptions  which  determine  the 
character  of  Euclidean  space.  The  alternative  of  Lobatschewsky's 
imaginary  geometry  is  also  stated  as  theoretically  conceivable,  and 
the  Euclidean  axiom  is  supported  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  measurements  on  a  large  scale.  Professor  Henrici  has  properly 
refrained  from  entering  in  an  elementary  work  upon  any  discussion  of 
the  supposed  necessary  and  universal  quality  of  geometrical  truth ; 
but  it  is  not  dilficult  to  see  what  he  thinks.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  statement  and  arrangement  of  proofs,  a  digression  on  logic  is 
introduced  after  the  second  chapter.  This  is  not  only  useful,  but 
hardly  more  than  has  already  been  found  necessary  by  editors  of 
Euclid. 

As  soon  as  the  definitions  of  plane  and  line  are  settled  (through- 
out the  book  line  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  straight  line)  the 
learner  is  introduced  to  the  conception  of  reciprocal  figures-- 
uamely,  figures  such  that  lines  in  the  one  correspond  to  points  in 
the  other,  and  points  to  lines.  By  this  method  we  conceive  a  pencil 
of  lines  through  a  point  as  reciprocal  to  a  row  of  points  on  a  line, 
and  arrive  at  an  angle  as  the  figure  reciprocal  to  a  segment  of  a 
line.  Angles  being  considered  from  the  first  as  generated  by  the 
turning  of  a  ray  or  half-ray  of  a  pencil,  there  is  no  limit  to  their 
possible  magnitude,  and  sense  as  well  as  magnitude  is  always  attri- 
buted to  them.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  succeeding 
chapters  is  that  on  Symmetry.  We  have  seen  that  by  starting 
from  space  of  three  dimensions  and  making  his  assumptions  ex- 
plicit, Professor  Henrici  has  entitled  himself  in  the  face  of  all  men 
to  fold  over  the  plane  of  the  paper  when  he  thinks  proper.  In 
the  same  way,  but  with  yet  larger  results,  he  gives  a  systematic 
general  account  of  symmetry  and  correspondence.  In  Euclidean  or 
semi-Euclidean  treatment  of  elementary  geometry  it  is  considered 
slovenlv  and  irregular,  at  least  by  most  English  authorities,  to  save 
trouble' by  appealing  offhand  to  the  learner's  perception  of  sym- 
metry. Professor  Henrici  teaches  him  first  what  symmetry  and 
correspondence  are,  and  is  careful  to  teach  it  exactly.  Thus  the 
learner  is  led  to  acquire  at  once  a  more  lively  and  real  percep- 
tion of  the  geometrical  relations  he  has  to  deal  with,  which  is 
in  itself  clear  gain.  No  one  has  denied  that  the  Euclidean 
methods  of  proof  in  most  of  the  theorems  on  the  congruence 
or  identical  equality  of  figures  are  artificial  and  circuitous  ;  few- 
have  maintained  that  artificial  reasoning  is  the  best  method  of 
producing  conviction  or  fixing  in  the  mind  the  things  proved, 
either  in  human  knowledge  as  a  rule,  or  in  geometry  as 
an  exception.  More  than  this,  by  the  early  exposition  of 
symmetry,  an  instrument  is  grasped  which  will  be  found  to 
trive  more  and  more  power  as  the  student  goes  further,  instead 
of  having,  like  Euclidean  forms  of  proof,  to  be  dropped  as  too 
cumbrous.  The  general  theorems  of  symmetry  about  an  axis  and 
symmetry  about  a  centre  are  set  forth  as  reciprocal  to  one  another 
in  parallel  columns.  For  the  details  the  book  itself  must  be 
consulted. 

I     With  the  help  of  the  principles  of  symmetry  now  fan-ly  in 
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possession,  the  leading  properties  of  the  triangle  are  rapidly  de- 
duced. The  square  is  arrived  at  as  the  most  special  case  of  a 
symmetrical  quadrilateral.  Another  chapter  belonging  to  what 
we  may  call  the  general  part  of  the  work  explains  the  notion  of  a 
locus,  with  its  reciprocal  a  set  of  lines.  The  circle  is  defined  as 
being  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  segment  of  a  line  about  one 
of  its  end  points,  and  then  treated  as  the  locus  of  points  equidis- 
tant from  the  centre.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  it  is  treated  as 
the  envelope  of  its  tangents,  as  the  set  of  lines  equidistant  from  the 
centre ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  conditions  necessary 
to  determine  a  circle.  The  contents  of  this  little  volume  are 
confined,  be  it  observed,  to  the  theory  of  congruent  figures — 
that  is,  figures  which  can  be  made  to  coincide.  Nothing  is 
said  as  yet  about  equality  of  areas.  We  are  to  have  something 
of  this  in  a  continuation;  and  Professor  Henrici  gives  some  notion 
in  the  preface  of  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  modern  methods 
will  be  carried. 

How  far  Professor  ITenrici's  work  may  be  open  to  criticism  in 
detail  we  do  not  attempt  to  decide.  It  has  seemed  to  us  of  more 
importance,  the  author's  mastery  of  the  subject  being  notorious,  to 
call  attention  to  its  general  scope  and  significance.  We  cannot, 
again,  express  any  confident  opinion  as  to  its  fitness  to  be  used  as 
an  ordinary  class-book  under  the  present  conditions  of  education. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  it  would  give  more  work  to 
the  teacher,  and  call  for  more  intelligence  on  his  part,  than  Euclid 
or  any  adaptation  of  Euclid  ;  and  though  this  is  in  itself  no  valid 
ground  of  objection,  being  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  all  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  education,  it  is  apt  to  make  some  diffi- 
culty for  a  time.  It  may  well  be,  too,  that  for  the  average  learner 
Professor  Ilenrici's  method  would  be  as  hard  as  Euclid  in  the 
beginning,  or  even  something  harder.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  impossible  with  such  a  book  as  this  to  scamp  the  intellectual 
work  and  make  learning  by  rote. serve  the  turn,  as  is  too  often  done 
with  Euclid.  And,  in  any  case,  there  is  this  great  makeweight 
on  Professor  Ilenrici's  side — the  learner  who  has  mastered  the 
difficulties  of  this  book  is  on  the  high  road  to  modern  geometry ; 
he  who  has  only  mastered  the  difficulties  of  Euclid,  at  any  rate  as 
commonly  taught,  is  not. 
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SCOTT'S  well-known  advice  regarding  the  choice  of  a  title  for  a 
novel  was  much  needed  by  the  author  of  this  Indian  tale. 
The  great  novelist,  in  the  introduction  to  Ivanhoe  (Abbotsford 
edition),  remarks  that  the  name  should  convey  no  indication  what- 
ever of  the  nature  of  the  story ;  adding,  that  when  we  meet  with 
such  a  title  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  or  any  other  connected  with 
general  history,  each  reader  forms  for  himself  some  idea  of  the 
contents,  is  probably  disappointed  after  perusal,  and  visits  the  un- 
lucky author  with  his  displeasure,  who  is  blamed,  "  not  for  having 
missed  the  mark  "  at  which  he  really  aimed,  but  "  for  not  having 
shot  off  his  shaft  in  a  direction  be  never  thought  of."  WTe  will 
venture  to  say  that  any  reader  taking  up  the  work  before  us  will 
conceive  it  to  relate  to  frontier  warfare  and  Trans-Indus  intrigues, 
and  may  probably  anticipate  that  somehow  about  the  end  of  the 
third  volume  he  will  be  horrified  by  an  attack  on  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or  the  assassination  of  a  Chief  Justice.  It  is  quite  true 
that  we  do  hear  something  of  Afghans  and  Wahabees  in  the  course 
of  the  story  ;  but  the  proper  title  for  this  Indian  novel  would  have 
been  "  Grace  Lufton,''  or  "  Grace  and  Fazilla,"  or  "  A  Story  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny."  This,  however,  is  anticipating  matters,  and 
though  we  would  amend  the  title,  we  have  little  to  alter  or  find 
fault  with  in  the  book.  Mr.  Sterndale  has  produced  a  story  in 
•which  there  are  few  exaggerations  and  no  impossibilities.  The 
plot  is  fairly  cuuceived  and  well  worked  out ;  the  situations  appro- 
priate, dramatic,  and  striking ;  and  the  characters  think,  speak,  and 
act  pretty  much  as  they  might  do  in  Anglo-Indian  life. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Sasseram,  once  a  well-known  resting- 
place  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  between  Calcutta  and  Benares, 
in  times  before  the  railway,  and  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of 
one  of  the  Afghan  Kings  o"f  Delhi.  This  town  in  the  novel  is  the 
residence  of  a  Deputy  Magistrate,  a  young  Mohammedan  named 
Karimullah,  the  son  of  a  hunchback  who  had  the  modest  employ- 
ment of  a  record-keeper  in  one  of  the  public  offices,  but  who  sent  his 
son  to  be  educated  at  the  Madrissah,  or  Mohammedan  college  in 
Calcutta ;  whence,  by  natural  quickness,  sound  education,  and  the 
discriminating  patronage  of  superiors,  he  rose  to  be  a  Deputy 
Magistrate  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Mr.  Sterndale,  by  the  way, 
merely  talks  of  a  "  Principal "  and  a  "  College,"  which  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  identify  with  the  Calcutta  Madrissah  for  the 
education  of  Mohammedans.  To  have  brought  up  Karimullah  at 
the  Hindu  or  the  Sanskrit  college  would  be  as  serious  a  blunder  as 
to  give  a  Wrangler's  degree  to  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford.  Karim- 
ullah has  an  uncle,  Sheikh  Rahmat  Ulla,  a  benign,  plodding, 
orthodox  old  physician,  extremely  charitable,  who  practises  medi- 
cine after  the  fashion  of  his  forefathers,  but  is  a  reformer  or  pro- 
fessor of  the  pure  faith  of  the  Wahabees.  Kahmat  Ulla  is  blessed 
with  a  grandson,  Abdul,  and  an  adopted  daughter,  Fazilla,  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  latter  is  sought  in  marria<'e 
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by  the  Deputy  Magistrate,  though  she,  very  properly,  falls  in  love 
with  her  playmate  Abdul.  To  this  subdivision  of  Sasseram  there 
comes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  story,  a  certain  Hadji,  who,  as  a 
Wahabi,  has  long  vowed  vengeance  against  the  race  of  infidel  rulers 
of  the  land,  and  who,  by  the  help  of  the  Deputy  Magistrate  and  a 
little  quiet  forgery  of  certificates,  gains  admission  as  an  orderly 
to  the  service  of  Mr.  Lufton,  Judge  of  the  station  of  Amanpur. 
The  author,  by  the  way,  might  avoid  taking  names  from  novels 
of  Mr.  A.  Trollope,  in  which  Lord  and  Lady  Lufton  have  figured, 
more  than  once.  Amanpur,  or  "  the  city  of  security,"  is  the  name* 
given  ironically  to  an  up-country  station  of  the  non-regulation, 
size  and  pattern,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny 
in  the  hot  season  of  1857.  We  say  "  noii-regulation,"  for  we 
find  a  military  man  as  Civil  Commissioner — which  could  not  be 
the  case  in  the  North- West  Provinces ;  Mr.  Lufton,  with, 
his  fair  daughter  Grace,  as  Judge  ;  a  Deputy  Commissioner  and  a 
Scotch  doctor ;  and  a  regiment  of  native  infantry,  with  its  com- 
plement of  English  officers.  The  residents  of  this  station  are 
depicted  as  passing  their  time  as  hundreds  of  other  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  were  doing  in  that  eventful  summer ;  but  there 
is  early  mention  of  a  certain  Thakoor  of  Asalgurh  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  just  died,  leaving  his  widow  with  an  infant 
heir  to  brood  over  the  loss  of  dignity  and  privileges  which,  in  the 
days  when  annexations  were  in  fashion,  sometimes  served  as. 
pretexts  for  mere  frothy  declamation,  and  at  others  might  palliate 
active  disloyalty.  The  sketch  of  this  Rajpoot  lady,  with  her  beauty,, 
her  ambition,  her  fierce  hatred  of  the  English,  her  skill  in  con- 
ception and  daring  in  action,  is  obviously  taken  from  the  real  Rani 
of  Jhansi. 

At  this  point  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Stern- 
dale that  he  might  vary  the  usual  programme  of  Anglo-Indian 
stories  by  providing  Miss  Lufton  with  a  lover  outside  the  civil 
and  military  services.  And  accordingly  he  transports  us  for  a 
chapter  or  two  to  Florence,  where  Mr.  Lufton  is  enjoying  his. 
leave  previously  to  his  return  to  India,  and  he  introduces  us  to  a 
certain  Paul  Stanford,  a  young  and  handsome  Englishman  and  an 
amateur  painter  ;  to  two  or  three  Italians  ;  and  to  a  Prince,  who 
passes  for  an  Egyptian,  but  who  is  an  Indian  Syud.  It  is  quite 
right  that  this  latter  should  be  described  as  a  man  of  polished 
manners  and  exquisite  address,  and  conversant  with  several  lan- 
guages, including  English  and  Persian  :  but  he  has,  as  might  be 
expected,  "  an  angry  glitter  "  in  his  dark  eye,  a  sneer  on  his  well- 
cut  lips,  and  the  face  of  a  basilisk.  The  career  of  the  notorious 
rebel  Azimullah  fairly  justifies  the  portrait  of  this  Syud.  While 
the  discontented  Mohammedan  discusses  Indian  politics  with  a 
Russian  spy,  gives  Paul  Stanford  a  capital  dinner,  and  confides  to 
him,  as  an  outsider,  his  indifferent  opinion  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government,  Paul  himself  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Grace  Lufton. 
The  father  sanctions  the  engagement  provisionally  for  three  years, 
and  carries  his  daughter  off  to  India  ;  while  Paul  is  left  to  study 
Florentine  masters  and  live  a  lonely  life.  It  is  consoling  to 
reflect  that  Mr.  Stanford  has  800/.  a  year  of  his  own  ;  and,  as  there 
is  only  one  life  between  him  and  a  baronetcy  and  Long-wood 
Hall,  we  feel  sure  that  in  proper  time  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  the  next  heir.  But  a  great  deal  has 
to  be  done  and  endured  first.  From  visits  to  galleries  and 
the  studies  of  English  amateurs  and  scraps  of  Italian  conversa- 
tion, which,  to  say  the  truth,  are  rather  commonplace  and  unne- 
cessary, we  are  glad  to  get  back  to  India,  and  the  biographies  of 
Nawabs  and  Deputy  Magistrates, hired  clubmen, and  wiry  shikaris? 
with  whom  the  author  is  quite  at  home.  The  Mutiny  breaks 
out,  after  the  usual  rumours  about  ground  bones,  polluted  cartridges, 
pig's  fat,  help  from  Russia,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  the  peaceful 
station  of  Amanpur  is  involved  in  the  general  conflagration.. 
Bungalows  are  fired  ;  the  grey-headed  Colonel  is  shot  by  his  own 
Suhbadar  Major ;  the  Judge's  house  is  fortified  and  besieged  ;  and 
its  defenders  have  to  capitulate.  Mr.  Lufton  is  made  prisoner 
by  the  Rani  in  one  place,  and  his  daughter  Grace  in  another.  Here 
she  finds  a  companion  in  Fazilla,  the  adopted  child  of  the  old 
physician  Rahmat  Ulla,  who  has  been  carried  off  by  a  band  of  ruffians 
at  the  instigation  of  the  treacherous  Deputy  Magistrate,  who  is 
intriguing  with  the  rebels  while  he  is,  to  all  appearances,  actively 
doing  his  duty  to  the  State  which  he  serves.  The  other  residents 
of  Amanpur  are  foully  murdered  after  the  capitulation.  Between. 
Grace  Lufton  and  the  Mohammedan  girl  Fazilla  there  springs  up  a 
close  attachment,  and  a  deliverer  turns  up  in  the  shape  of  the 
Hadji  who  had  been  Mr.  Lufton's  orderly,  and  whose  fanatical 
spirit  was  much  softened  by  the  toleration  and  kind  treatment  he 
had  experienced  in  the  Judge's  household.  The  two  girls  escape 
from  prison  by  the  aid  of  the  Hadji  and  of  Jorawur,  a  native 
hunter  who  had  been  cruelly  maimed  and  ill-treated  by  the  orders 
of  the  Nawab,  in  whom  we  recognize  the  dark  plotter  who 
talked  such  good  English  and  gave  such  good  dinners  at 
Florence.  The  horrors  of  the  mutiny  have  also  brought  out  Paul 
Stanford,  who  rushes  up  the  country  and  is  saved  from  drowning- 
in  the  Ganges  by  Abdul  Rahim,  the  old  physician's  grandson. 
While  these  two  youths  are  planning  the  rescue  of  their  betrothed, 
the  ladies  go  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  escape,  recapture, 
and  final  deliverance  when  the  Fort  of  Asalgurh  is  stormed.  Paul 
Stanford  while  reconnoitring  is  seized  by  the  troops  of  his 
former  entertainer  ;  but  at  once  released  with  honour,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  the  rebels  are  driven  from  their  position  by  the 
British  troops.  The  Rani  dies  fighting,  as  her  prototype  did  before 
the  avenging  forces  of  Lord  Strathnairn.  Bakr  Mohammed,  the 
Suhbadar  of  the  revolted  regiment,  is  captured  and  hanged,  and  the 
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Nawab  or  Syud  makes  his  escape  for  tbe  time  with  a  few  followers- 
Amongst  the  minor  characters  the  two  clubmen  or  bravoes,  Jeswunt 
and  Beni  Sing-,  who  had  been  active  in  the  abduction  of  Fazilla, 
are  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  but  one  of  them  gets  off  from  under  the 
very  rifles  of  the  party  of  soldiers  told  off  to  shoot  them. 

The  Mutiny  is  now  practically  at  an  end,  but  several  characters 
remain  to  be  disposed  of ;  notably  the  high-bred  Syud,  the  stern 
Hadji,  the  false-hearted  Deputy  Magistrate,  and  the  outlaw  Beni 
Sing.  Karimullah,  the  Deputy,  who  has  been  guilty  in  the  course 
of  the  tale  of  every  conceivable  crime — abduction,  attempt  at 
poisoning,  and  the  blackest  treachery — meets  with  a  fate  which 
may  be  thought  too  good  for  him,  at  the  hands  of  the  Hadji's 
"  Afghan  knife."  A  mere  incident  in  a  story,  when  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  shooting,  hanging,  torturing,  and  blowing  from  guns  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  should  not,  as  we  have  remarked,  have  been 
selected  as  tbe  title.  For  this  act,  the  Hadji,  who  by  this  time 
has  discovered  that  Fazilla  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  old 
physician  is  his  own  child,  is  formally  put  on  his  trial.  Mr. 
Sterndale  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  a  trial  at  a  Sessions  or  Dis- 
trict Court.  But  we  cannot  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that,  on 
the  facts  proved,  a  capital  sentence  would  have  been  passed  against 
the  old  Wahabi.  It  is  shown  in  evidence  that  the  Deputy  had 
wished  to  poison  his  adversary,  and  that  at  their  last  meeting  he  had 
shot  the  Hadji  with  a  revolver  first,  and  received  his  death  wound 
afterwards.  On  the  author's  own  version,  the  prisoner  had 
simply  acted  in  self-defence;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  verdict  of 
justifiable  homicide  which  must  infallibly  have  ensued,  he  makes 
the  prisoner  call  out  that  he  came  to  Sasseram  expressly  to  kill 
the  deceased.  We  will  venture  to  affirm  tbat,  looking  to  the  time 
and  circumstances  and  to  the  treason  proved  against  the  deceased 
Deputy  by  his  own  papers,  noCourt,in  1857  or  1858,  would  have  re- 
corded a  sentence  of  death  against  any  one,  Hindu  or  Mohammedan, 
who  was  not  even  charged  with  open  rebellion  or  the  assassination 
of  Fnglish  men  or  English  women,  and  whose  only  fault  was  that, 
in  pure  self-defence,  he  had  anticipated  the  hangman's  office  and 
stabbed  a  traitorous  rascal  from  whose  hand  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived an  ugly  wound.  Neither  is  it  judicious  or  in  keeping  to 
ascribe  to  the  humane  and  generous  Mr.  Lufton  an  opinion  that 
the  old  Hadji  had  far  better  be  hung  than  transported.  Officials 
in  India  have  often,  we  know,  a  loose  way  of  saying  that  high 
caste  natives  dread  a  trip  across  "  the  black  water,''  or  to  the 
Audamans,  far  more  than  death,  and  that  it  is  merciful  to  hang 
them  ;  but  a  person  in  Mr.  Lufton's  situation  (who  had  returned 
to  Amanpur  as  Commissioner),  would  certainly  have  recommended 
a  free  pardon  instead  of  death  or  transportation,  had  any  judicial 
Court  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  record  a  capital  sentence.  As  it  is,  the 
case  goes  up  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  graciously  com- 
mutes the  order  to  one  of  ten  years'  imprisonment.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  stern  old  Wahabi,  as  it  would 
have  been  awkward  for  him  to  learn  the  conversion  of  his 
daughter  to  Christianity,  an  event  that  duly  takes  place  before  her 
marriage  with  Abdul.  The  Hadji  had  set  his  heart  on  dying  for 
the  law,  and  he  drops  down  dead  of  excitement,  on  hearing  that 
his  wish  is  not  to  be  gratified.  Beni  Sing,  like  many  another  rebel 
or  outlaw,  in  those  two  or  three  years  of  confusion  and  anarchy, 
becomes  leader  of  a  band  of  Dacoits,  commits  various  atrocities, 
and  gives  some  trouble  to  the  authorities.  But  he  is  tracked  to 
his  lair  by  the  mutilated  Shikari  Jorawur  Sing  and  by  a  former 
associate,  on  whose  family  honour  he  had  cast  a  stain.  The  head 
of  Beni  Sing,  like  the  head  of  King  Amulius  in  Macaulay's  Lay  of 
Capys,  is  brought  in  one  fine  evening  to  a  Colonel  F.  Scamperfy, 
a  cousin  of  Miss  Lufton  and  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  her  hand, 
who  figures  as  a  cigar-smoker  and  a  dashing  swordsman,  eventu- 
ally becomes  a  V.C.  and  C.B.,  and  marries  a  good-tempered  little 
widow.  Paul  Stanford  naturally  is  united  to  Grace  Lufton  and 
settles  down  into  a  country  squire. 

There  remains  now  scarcely  any  one  to  be  accounted  for,  except 
the  Nawab  or  Syud,  Hyder  Ali.  He  is  captured  by  Colonel  Scam- 
perfy and  tried  for  rebellion  and  instigation  of  murder,  and  here  the 
author  becomes  a  little  informal  and  erratic.  He  would  have  done 
well  to  avoid  a  second  criminal  trial  in  the  disposal  of  his  charac- 
ters. But  the  Stanfords,  out  of  sheer  gratitude,  had  destroyed  a 
damnatory  piece  of  evidence  in  a  sketch  of  their  Indian  friend  ;  and, 
from  the  want  of  this  missing  link,  the  prosecution  fails  to  identify 
the  prisoner  as  the  Nawab,  and  he  is  only  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  life  as  a  common  rebel  taken  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  this  sentence  does  not  stand,  but  is  exchanged  for  one 
of  simple  banishment.  The  author  here  was  probably  thinking  of 
a  real  case  where  a  rebel,  who  had  been  guilty  of  much  worse  acts 
than  mere  fighting  against  us,  gave  himself  up  to  a  local  authority 
on  receiving  a  guarautee  for  his  personal  safety.  Lord  Canning, 
who  disapproved  of  the  proceeding,  respected  the  "  Yea,  yea  "  of 
the  British  officer,  but  allowed  the  guilty  man  twenty-four  hours 
to  get  clear  out  of  the  British  dominions.  After  this  the  story 
makes  a  leap  of  some  eighteen  years,  and  takes  us  right  into  the 
Russian-Turkish  war.  Here,  at  a  place  which  we  must  identify 
with  Plevna,  a  brave  old  Mohammedan,  with  a  white  beard,  line 
features,  and  eagle  eyes,  who  had  repeatedly  enabled  the  Turks 
to  repel  hordes  of  assailants,  is  at  last  shot  down.  After  disclosing 
his  identity  to  Colonel  Scamperfy,  who  turns  up  for  the  sake  of 
the  fun  and  fighting,  giving  a  sketch  of  his  history  and  his  ambition, 
sending  a  pearl  necklace  to  Lady  Stanford,  and  making  Colonel 
Scamperfy  a  present  of  a  superfine  Damascus  sword,  this  grim  warrior 
— whom  the  reader  will  recognize  as  the  Nawab  or  Syud — dies  a 
soldier's  death,  and  the  tale  ends. 


The  above  sketch  shows  that  a  readable  and  animated  story  has 
been  put  together  out  of  the  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The 
general  tone  and  effect  is  good,  and  some  of  the  episodes  are  full  of 
local  colouring  and  minute  but  not  overpowering  detail.  There 
are  a  good  many  errors  of  spelling,  which  must  be  as  annoying  to 
the  author  as  to  the  critic,  for  it  is  impossible  that  one  possessed  of 
so  good  a  knowledge  of  the  language  can  ever  have  written  Luhn 
for  Zuhn,  Wati  for  Wali,  jettebi  for  jullebi,  and  so  on.  We  hope 
that  what  we  have  said  in  praise  may  not  lead  Mr.  Sterndale  to 
think  that  he  possesses  a  boundless  store  of  fiction.  He  has  made 
a  connected  tale  out  of  isolated  facts  and  characters  which  have 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  course  of  his  career,  and  it  is  no 
flattery  to  say  that  his  picture  of  those  mutinous  times  is  more  to  • 
be  depended  on  for  an  estimate  of  many  characters  than  a  recent 
so-called  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 


MULLER'S  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST.* 
(Second  JYotice.') 

THE  first  volume  of  the  series  of  Sacred  Books  is  the  work  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller  himself,  and  contains  translations  of 
five  Upanishads  preceded  by  a  long  introduction.  The  treatises 
called  Upanishads  are  part  of  the  Vedic  canon  ;  but  the  oldest  of 
them  were  not  written  till  many  centuries  after  the  composition  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda.  Two  of  them  are  found  in  the 
Sanhita,  that  is  among  the  hymns,  of  the  Yajur  Veda  ;  Jsut  "  the 
recognized  place  for  the  ancient  Upanishads  i3  in  the  Aranyakas 
or  forest  books,  which,  as  a  rule,  form  an  appendix  to  the 
Brahmanas."  Thus  taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  are  the  latest  of 
the  writings  classed  as  Veda,  which  is  also  described  as  Sruti  or 
revelation.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Upanishads,  cer- 
tainly more  than  two  hundred,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  all 
of  them  have  yet  been  discovered.  Some  of  them  are,  as  Mr. 
Miiller  observes,  "  quite  modern,  for  mention  is  made  even  of  an 
Allah-upanishad "  which  must,  at  any  rate,  have  heen  written 
subsequently  to  the 'introduction  of  Mahomedanism.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  ancient, 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era ;  but  "  any  attempt  to  fix 
their  relative  age  seems,  for  the  present,  almost  hopeless." 
What  is  an  Upanishad?  The  literal  meaning  is  "sitting  near," 
and  Professor  Miiller  interprets  it  as  "  session,"  or  an  assemblage 
of  pupils  sitting  round  their  teacher.  This,  however,  conveys  no 
idea  of  their  nature  ;  they  are,  in  reality,  laboured  and  abstruse 
attempts  to  work  out  religious  and  philosophical  principles  from 
the  simple  utterances  of  the  primitive  Vedic  hymns  and  from  the 
legends  and  speculations  of  the  Brahmanas,  a  series  of  Vedic 
writings  which  stand  between  the  hymns  and  the  Upanishads.  So 
this  first  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the.  East  consists  of  writings 
which  belong,  not  to  the  first,  but  to  the  third  and  last  division  of 
the  works  classed  as  Veda. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Upanishads  were  translated  from 
Sanskrit  into  Persian  under  the  direction  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
Dara  Shukoh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan  and  his 
rightful  successor.  But  his  liberal  principles  and  freedom  of  thought 
in  religious  matters  enabled  his  crafty  and  bigoted  brother 
Aurangzeb  to  compass  his  death  and  seize  the  throne.  These 
Persian  translations  were  rendered  into  Latin  by  Anquetil 
Duperron  under  the  title  "  Oupnekhat,  i.e.  Secretum  tegendum." 
This  translation  was  written  in  a  style  which  was  utterly 
unintelligible,  but  Schopenhauer  was  able  "  to  discover  a 
thread  through  the  labyrinth,"  and  "  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
claim to  an  incredulous  age  the  vast  treasures  of  thought  which 
were  lying  buried  beneath  that  fearful  jargon."  Not  only  did  he 
do  this,  but,  in  his  hatred  of  the  religion  of  his  youth,  he  enthusi- 
astically says,  "The  Oupnekhat  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life,  it 
will  be  the  solace  of  my  death."  Most  people  who  know  anything 
of  the  (Jupnekhat  will  probably  feel  inclined  to  express  a  stronger 
opinion  on  this  rhapsody  than  Professor  Miiller,  who  thinks  "  this 
may  seem  strong  language,  and  in  some  respects  too  strong." 
Schopenhauer's  admiration  of  these  works  was  an  infatuation,  but 
professed  sceptics  are  often  the  most  credulous  of  men.  A  much 
greater  measure  of  respect  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  IJammohun  Roy. 
This  celebrated  and  enlightened  reformer  translated  several  of  the 
Upanishads,  not  because  he  looked  upon  them  as  satisfactory  exposi- 
tions of  religion  or  philosophy;  but, as  Mr.  Miiller  says,  "because  he 
recognized  in  them  seeds  of  eternal  truth,  and  was  bold  enough  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  essential  in  them  and  what  was 
not."  Patient  students  will  discover  in  them,  as  he  did,  germs  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  but  they  will  have  to  grope  through  long 
pages  of  rubbish,  and  to  give  up  many  passages  which  do  not 
"  yield  any  very  definite  sense."  As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of 
the  translation,  we  quote  the  first  three  verses  of  the  Chhandogya 
Upanishad,  the  first  of  the  five  translated  in  this  volume  : — 

1.  Let  a  man  meditate  on  the  syllable  Ora.  called  the  udgitha  ;  for  the 
udgitha  (a  portion  of  the  Sama-veda)  is  sung  beginning  with  Om. 

The  full  account,  however,  of  Om  is  this: — 
'  2.  The  essence  of  all  beings  is  the  earth,  the  essence  of  the  earth  is 
water,  the  essence  of  water  the  plants,  the  essence  of  plants  man,  the 
essence  of  man  speech,  the  essence  of  speech  the  Kig-veda,  the  essence  of 


*  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Vol.  I.  The  Upanishads.  Translated 
by  F.  Wax  Mullcr.  Vol.  II.  2VieA  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas.  Trans- 
lated by  Georg  Bahler.  Part  I.— Apastamba  and  Gautama.  Clarendon 
Press.    London  :  Maemillan  &  Co. 
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the  Rig-vela  the  Sama-veda,  the  essence  of  the  Sama-veda  the  udgitha 
(which  is  Om). 

3.  That  udgitha  (Om)  is  the  best  of  all  essences,  the  highest,  deserving 
the  highest  place,  the  eighth. 

In  a  similar  strain  it  goes  on  for  several  pages.  A  later  passage 
in  the  same  Upanishad  declares  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  and  makes 
distinct  reference  to  a  future  life  in  these  -words: — 

14.  Then  he  sacrifices,  saving,  "Adoration  to  the  Adityas  and  to  the 
Viswe  Devas.  who  dwell  in  heaven,  who  dwell  in  the  world.  Obtain  that 
world  tor  me,  the  sacrili.  or  !  " 

15.  "  That  is  the  world  for  the  sacriticer !  I  the  sacrifice!-  shall  go 
Outlier,  when  this  life  is  over.    Take  this  !  cast  hack  the  bolt !  " 

Other  passages,  as  in  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka,  expatiate  on  the  pecu- 
liar merits  of  the  different  metres  of  the  Veda,  as  "  Let  him  take  an 
Anushtubh  hymn  for  the  Pra-uga  [hymn].  Verily,  Anushtubh  is 
valour,  and  it  serves  for  obtaining  valour,"  and  so  on  through 
many  metres,  attributing  virtue,  not  to  the  words,  but  to  the  form 
in  which  they  are  strung  together.  Prana,  lit.  "  breath,"  holds  a 
prominent  place  as  the  cause  or  means  of  all  existence.  The 
Kaushitaki  Upanishad  says,  "  I  am  prana  ;  meditate  on  me  as  the 
conscious  self,  as  life,  as  immortality.  Immortality  is  prana,  prana 
is  immortality.  P>y  prana  he  obtains  immortality  in  the  other 
world,  by  knowledge  (prajiu)  true  conception.  Prana  is  consci- 
ousness (prajna),  consciousness  is  praua.''  "  This,"  says  Professor 
Mitller,  '•  though  it  may  have  satisfied  the  mind  of  the  Brahmans 
for  a  time,  was  not  a  final  solution.  That  final  solution 
of  the  problem — not  simply  of  life,  but  ^of  existence — is 
giwn  in  the  Upanishad,  which  teaches  that  Atman,  the  Self, 
not  Prana,  the  Life,  is  the  last  and  only  cause  of  everything. 
In  some  places  this  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  all  its  simplicity.  Our 
true  self,  it  is  said,  has  its  true  being  in  the  Highest  Self  only. 
In  other  passages  this  simple  doctrine  is  mixed  up  with  much  that 
is  mythological,  fanciful,  and  absurd  ....  and  it  is  only  towards 
the  end  that  the  identity  of  the  self-conscious  self  with  the  Highest 
Self  or  Brahman  is  clearly  enunciated."  These  passages  are 
favourable  examples  of  the  contents  of  the  Upanishads,  for 
although  two  of  them  are  worthless  eulogies  of  mere  forms,  they 
are  better  than  a  great  many  others  which  cannot  fairly  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  context. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  is  of  a  different  character.  It 
is  a  translation  by  Dr.  Biialer  of  the  Sutras  of  Apastamba  and 
Gautama.  A  sutra,  meaning  literally  a  "  thread,"  is  technically  an 
aphorism  expressed  in  the  tersest  language.  Rules  which  were 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  teaching 
naturally  assumed  the  briefest  possible  form.  The  Sutra  literature 
is  very  large,  and  although  not  included  in  the  Vedic  canon  and 
coming  somewhat  later  in  date,  it  is  closely  connected  with 
it  both  by  similarity  of  language  and  subject  matter.  But, 
as  it  is  no  part  of  the  Sntti  or  ltevelation,  it  is  "  sacred  "  only 
in  an  inferior  degree.  The  Kalpa-sutra  or  Ritual,  as  it  is 
specifically  called,  is  "  an  enormous  body  of  aphorisms  which 
digests  the  teaching  of  the  Veda,  and  of  the  ancient  Rishis 
(sages)  regarding  the  performance  of  sacrifices  and  the  duties 
of  twice-born  men,  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas."  The 
entire  Kalpa-sutra  of  Apastamba  is  divided  into  thirty  book9  or 
sections  called  Prasnas.  The  Dharma-sutras,  or  aphorisms  on  law, 
are  contained  in  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  books.  These 
two  sections,  or  books,  are  here  translated,  and  occupy  170  pages. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  whole  collection.  The 
Sutras  of  Apastamba  are  based  upon  the  Yaj ur,  or  second  Veda, 
and  Dr.  Buhler  considers  that  they  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the 
third  century  B.C.  The  great  value  of  the  Sutras  is,  that  they  show 
the  development  of  Hindu  law  direct  from  the  Vedic  writings,  and 
that  they  form  thy  basis  of  the  Laws  of  Mauu,  Yajnawalkya,  and 
the  many  other  great  writers  on  law  whose  codes  are  held  in  very 
high  veneration,  inferior  only  to  the  Veda  itself.  While  the  Veda 
is  classed  as  Sruti,  or  direct  revelation,  the  Sastras,  or  law  books, 
are  known  as  the  Smriti,  or  " Reminiscences"  of  the  ancient  sages. 

The  Sutras  or  Aphorisms  of  Gautama  which  also  appear  in  this 
volume,  are  based,  upon  the  Sama  or  third  Veda.  These  are 
apparently  confined  to  Dharma-sutras  or  legal  aphorisms  in  twenty- 
eight  chapters,  occupying  135  pages.  "The  facts  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Gautama's  Institutes,"  says  Dr.  Buhler,  "  are 
scanty,  and  the  conclusions  deducible  from  them  somewhat  vague. 
There  are  only  two  points  which  can  be  proved  satisfactorily— 
namely,  the  connexion  of  the  work  with  the  Sama- Veda  and  its 
priority  to  the  other  four  Dharma-sutras  which  we  still  possess. 
To  go  further  appears  for  the  present  impossible.''  Apastamba  and 
Gautama  are  both  very  great  authorities  even  with  modern  writers 
on  law,  and  their  texts  are  frequently  quoted  and  commented  on. 

A  noticeable  point  in  these  Sdtma 'is  the  full  recognition  of  the 
Sfidra  caste,  of  which  no  mention  is  found  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  Vedas.  The  caste  is  never  mentioned  in  the  hymns  till  it  is 
found  in  a  hymn  which  is  universally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
latest.  The  authority  for  the  law  and  the  position  of  the  four 
castes  is  explained  as  follows,  in  the  very  first  verses  of  Apas- 
tamba:— 

1.  We  will  declare  the  acts  productive  of  merit  which  form  part  of  the 
customs  of  daily  lite,  as  they  have  been  settled  bv  the  agreement  (of  those 
who  know  the  law).  2.  The  authority  for  these  duties  is  the  agreement  of 
those  who  know  the  law,  (and  the  authorities  for  the  latter  are)  the  Vedas 
alone.  3.  (There  are)  four  castes,  ttrahmanas.  Kshatrivas,  Vaisyas,  and 
Sudras.  4.  Amongst  these,  each  preceding  (caste)  is  superior  bv  birth  to 
the  one  following.  5.  (For  all  these),  excepting  Sudras  and  those  who 
have  committed  bad  actions,  (are  ordained)  the  initiation,  the  studv  of  the 
Veda,  and  the  kindling  oi'  the  sacred  tire,  and  their  works  are  productive 


of  rewards  (in  this  world  and  the  next).  6.  To  serve  the  other  (three) 
castes  (is  ordained)  for  t lip  Sudra.  7.  The  higher  the  castes  (which  he 
serves)  the  greater  the  merit. 

The  position  and  the  duties  of  the  four  castes  are  thus  fully 
settled ;  but  in  Apastamba  we  find  no  mention  of  the  mixed  castes 
which  come  so  prominently  forward  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu. 
The  Chandalas  and  other  outcasts  who  have  become  degraded  by 
crime  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  sinful  to  touch,  speak, 
or  look  at  them.  In  Gautama's  Sutras  intercourse  between  the  castes 
is  recognized,  and  a  name  and  status^  allotted  to  the  offspring. 
Gautama  therefore  stands  between  Apastamba  and  Manu.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  "  Sacred  Laws  "  are  what  we 
understand  in  modern  times  by  law.  The  provisions  which  govern 
the  dealings  of  man  and  man  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
them.  Apastamba  disposes  of  the  subject  of  Inheritance  in  seven 
pages,  and  Gautama  in  eight.  The  former  has  no  chapter  on  Civil 
and  Criminal  Law,  the  latter  devotes  seven  pages  to  this  subject. 
These  laws  more  nearly  resemble  the  Levitical  Law,  but  they  far 
exceed  that  in  the  number  and  minuteness  of  their  provisions. 
They  provide  rules  for  the  guidance  of  men  and  women  at  all 
times  and  in  all  conditions  of  life.  Every  function  of  the  human 
body,  every  appetite,  all  the  ordinary  actions  of  life,  secular, 
religious,  or  conventional,  are  fenced  round  with  the  most  minute 
and  stringent  rules.  Purification  of  the  body  is  strictly  insisted 
upon,  and  if  the  saying  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  did  not, 
like  proverbs  in  general,  assert  far  too  much,  the  old  Hindus  must 
have  been  very  near  to  godliness.  Penances  occupy  a  considerable 
space.  As  an  example  of  the  very  trivial  provisions,  take  the 
following: — 

1.  He  shall  not  drink  water  standing  or  bent  forwards.  2.  Sitting  he 
shall  sip  water  (for  purification)  thrice,  the  water  penetrating  to  his  heart. 
3.  He  shall  wipe  his  lips  three  times.  4.  Some  (declare  that  he  shall  do  so) 
twice.  5.  He  shall  then  touch  (his  lips)  once  (with  the  three  middle 
fingers).  6.  Some  (declare  that  he  shall  do  so)  twice.  7.  Having  sprinkled 
water  on  his  left  hand  with  his  right  he  shall  touch  both  his  feet  and  his 
head  ami  (the  following  three)  organs,  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  ears. 
8.  Then  he  shall  wash  (his  hands). 

And  so  on  at  great  length.  Wise  provisions,  or  laws  based  upon 
reason,  come  side  by  side  with  others  for  which  no  reason  is  ap- 
parent : — 

21.  All  intoxicating  drinks  are  forbidden.  22.  Likewise  sheep's  milk. 
26.  Likewise  red  garlic,  onions,  and  leeks.  28.  Mushrooms  ought  not  to 
be  eaten. 

The  laws  regarding  flesh  are  far  more  liberal  than  in  the  present 
day  :— 

29.  (The  meat)  of  one-hoofed  animals,  of  camels,  of  village  pigs  and 
cattle  (ought  not  to  be  eaten).  30.  But  the  meat  of  milch  cows  and  oxen 
may  be  eaten. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  king  there  is  a  curious  sanction  given  to 
the  prevalent  vice  of  gambling.  The  king  is  to  build  a  town,  and 
a  palace  in  the  town.  Outside  the  town  he  is  to  build  an  assembly 
house,  and  the  superintendent  of  this  house  is  to  "  raise  a  play- 
table,  and  sprinkle  it  with  water,  turning  his  hands  downwards, 
and  place  on  it  dice  in  even  numbers,  as  many  as  are  wanted. 
Men  of  the  first  three  castes  who  are  pure  and  truthful  may  be 
allowed  to  play  there."  The  laws  lay  down  also  moral  rules,  and 
one  remarkable  passage  brings  to  mind  St.  Paul's  enumera- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  works  of  the  spirit: — 
"  Now  we  will  enumerate  the  faults  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
creatures.  (These  are)  anger,  exultation,  grumbling,  covetousness, 
perplexity,  doing  injury  (to  anybody),  hypocrisy,  lying,  gluttony, 
calumny,  envy,  lust,  secret  hatred,  neglect  to  keep  the  senses  in 
subjection,  neglect  to  concentrate  the  mind."  "  Exultation  "  and 
"  perplexity  "  are  probably  feeble  and  inadequate  renderings  of  the 
original  words.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  all  the  list  of  virtues 
by  the  practice  of  which  a  man  "  enters  the  universal  soul."  They 
are  generally  described  by  negatives,  as  "  freedom  from  anger,  ex- 
ultation," &c. ;  but  in  addition  to  these  there  are  positive  injunc- 
tions for  "  self-denying  liberality,  avoiding  to  accept  gifts,  upright- 
ness, affability,  extinction  of  the  passions,  subjection  of  the  senses, 
peace  with  all  created  beings  ....  peacefulness  and  contented- 
ness."  The  high  moral  standard  of  these  passages  is  worthy  of 
all  admiration,  and  is  a  pearl  of  great  price  buried  amid  much 
which  can  at  best  be  described  as  only  curious  and  extraordinary. 


THROUGH  THE  LIGHT  CONTINENT* 

rpiIE  author  of  a  book  in  these  days  is  not  always  allowed  to 
J-  choose  its  title.  Thi3  may  possibly  be  the  function  of  an  inven- 
tive salesman  who  lurks  in  the  back  offices  of  a  publisher's  shop. 
Mr.  William  Saunders  would  seem,  from  the  contents  of  the  volume 
before  us,  to  be  a  man  of  sober  taste  and  judgment,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  have  originated  its  feeble  and  inappropriate  name.  Because 
Mr.  H.  51.  Stanley's  book  about  Africa  was  called  Throuyh  the 
Dark  Continent,  another  writer's  report  of  a  visit  to  America  is 
labelled  with  this  quaint  misnomer.  There  is,  of  course,  no  true 
analogy  between  the  two  works.  The  one  is  a  narrative  of  travel 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea-coast,  with  an  elucida- 
tion of  geographical  mysteries  inland  ;  the  other  is  quite  different. 
Mr.  Saunders  devotes  only  a  fourth  part  of  his  book  to  the 


*  Through  tin:  Light  Continent ;  or,  the  United  States  in  1877-8.  By- 
William  Saunders.    London  :  Cassell,  Potter,  &  Galpin. 
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description  of  his  not  very  extensive  tour  as  far  as  Colorado  and 
the  northern  part  of  Texas.  He  does  not  go  "  through  "  the  con- 
tinent, and  he  does  not  endeavour  to  show  that  its  social  conditions 
aretranscendently  "light."  Most  of  us  by  this  time  have  learnt  better 
than  to  think  so.  It  is  the  more  pity  that  such  a  generally  candid  ac- 
countof  American  affairs,  in  which  the  darkand  light  views  are  fairly 
contrasted,  has  got  a  title  suggestive  of  indiscriminate  laudation. 
But  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  author 
finds  much  fault  with  some  things,  while  he  commends  some 
other  things  in  the  polity,  the  administration,  and  the  industrial 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Saunders  enters  rather  closely  into  the  political  relations  of 
the  State  Governments  to  the  Federal  Government.  He  dissents 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  of  that  subject  as  expressed  in  his  recent 
essay  styled  "  Kin  beyond  Sea."  The  Federal  Government,  as  he 
shows  clearly  enough,  does  not  possess  any  reserved  or  implied 
powers  beyond  those  expressly  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 
Congress  is  by  no  means  so  omnipotent  in  theory  as  our  Parliament 
of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  powers.of  the  State  Legis- 
latures have  indeed  been  further  limited,  especially  with  a  view 
to  equality  of  personal  and  civil  rights  for  negro  citizens,  by 
several  amendments  of  the  Constitution  since  the  Civil  War.  But 
there  has  been  no  constitutional  increase  of  the  Federal  legislative 
or  executive  power.  If  the  internal  government  of  some  of  the 
Southern  States  was  tampered  with  by  illegal  or  fraudulent  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  connivance  of  Federal  authorities,  the  State 
rights  have  not  been  lost,  and  are  now  more  justly  regarded. 
Centralization,  on  the  whole,  makes  no  considerable  permanent 
advance  in  the  Union ;  nor  is  it  generally  desired  by  the  people  of 
any  section.  The  usual  constitution  of  the  State  Governments, 
which,  though  not  precisely  alike,  have  a  substantial  similarity  of 
nature,  is  briefly  described.  It  seems  that  the  electoral  districts 
for  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  State  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly, and  of  judges  for  the  State,  are  liable  to  alteration  every  ten 
years,  upon  the  basis  of  the  population  census.  This  too  often 
gives  occasion  to  the  practice  of  "  gerrymandering,"  which  is  a 
trick  of  allotting  the  constituencies  so  as  to  pack  the  bulk  of  an 
opponent  party's  votes  into  a  few  of  the  districts,  thereby  leaving 
a  majority  of  one's  own  party  in  the  greater  number  of  districts. 
It  is  a  refined  branch  of  political  science  and  art,  pervading  all  the 
gradations  of  public  authority,  from  the  representation  of  wards, 
townships,  and  counties,  up  to  members  of  Congress.  The  local 
and  county  affairs  are  managed  ia  some  States  by  the  agency  of 
elective  boards  of  supervisors,  doing  the  work  of  our  justices  in 
quarter  sessions,  bridge  and  road  trustees,  and  poor-law  guardians  ; 
besides  which  each  county  has  its  judges  and  law  olticers.  In 
other  States  there  are  no  county  boards  or  supervisors ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  hold  stated  public  meetings  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  business.  Municipal  government  of  cities  and  towns 
is  constituted  by  special  charters  from  the  State  Legiblature.  Except 
in  such  notorious  cases  as  that  of  New  York,  it  may  be  considered 
that  the  local  administration  is  tolerable.  The  aggregate  yearly 
expenditure  of  the  municipalities  is  30,000,000/.  sterling  ;  that  of 
the  counties,  12,500,000/.  ;  aud  that  of  the  State  Governments,  also 
12,500,000/. ;  while  the  Federal  Government  expenditure  is  about 
fifty  millions,  each  sum  including  the  interest  of  debts.  Mr. 
Saunders  goes  into  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but 
we  think  it  scarcely  possible  to  draw  a  fair  comparison. 

With  regard  to  fiscal  and  commercial  policy  the  author  has 
much  to  remark.  He  thoroughly  disapproves  of  the  protectionist 
legislation  by  which  the  United  States  have  sought  to  foster  their 
manufacturing  industry.  It  is  not  only  the  consumer  who  loses  by 
this  system.  A  man  in  America  has  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
coat  on  his  back,  which  is  "protected  "  by  an  import-duty  of  two 
shillings  a  pound  on  wool,  and  35  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
woollen  cloth.  But  the  American  manufacturers,  stimulated  by  these 
artificial  means,  while  keeping  up  their  prices  at  home,  are  compelled 
to  undergo  a  great  reduction  of  price  for  exportation  to  cheaper 
countries.  "If  you  want  American  calico,"  says  Mr.  Saunders, 
"  you  can  buy  it  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Liverpool  than  in  New 
York  at  the  present  moment.  The  same  is  the  case  with  sewing- 
machines,  watches,  and  other  articles."  Another  disadvantageous 
effect  to  the  United  States  is  that  the  cost  of  freight  thither  from 
Europe  is  rendered  unnaturally  high,  because  they  will  not  allow 
the  free  importation  of  commodities  which  might  be  sent  from  this 
side.  There  certainly  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  "  light,"  upon 
this  question  at  least,  in  the  Western  "  continent."  The  Customs' 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  which  is  larger  than  our  own, amount- 
ing to  26,600,000/.  upon  an  import  trade  of  87,500,000/.,  suffices  to 
■defray  the  whole  cost  of  Federal  Government  services,  not  including 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  But  it  is  felt  as  a  heavy  burdeu  in  the 
-excessive  prices  of  nearly  all  the  articles  of  use  or  comfort,  except 
mere  food.  On  the  other  hand,  due  praise  is  given  to  the  financial 
integrity  and  economy  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  has  re- 
duced its  debt  by  two  hundred  millions  sterling  since  the  Civil 
War.  The  State  Governments  and  city  municipalities  bear  a 
very  different  character.  Mr.  Saunders  gives  some  tables  of  figures 
"which  may  interest  the  inquirer  into  these  matters.  His  explana- 
tion also  of  the  currency  question  and  of  the  banking  system 
is  worth  attention.  Ho  describes  what  are  called  the  National 
Banks.  Their  solvency  appears  to  bo  effectually  secured  by  the  j 
obligation  to  invest  a  proportion  of  their  capital  in  United 
States  bonds,  and  to  deposit  an  amount  of  such  bonds  more 
than  covering  their  issue  of  circulating  notes,  with  which  they  are  ' 


entrusted  by  a  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  They  are  furthel 
obliged  to  hold  at  all  times  an  amount  of  good  currency  equiva- 
lent to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  deposits  respectively  in  each 
bank.  If  any  national  bank  fails  to  comply  with  these  rules  the 
comptroller  has  summary  power  to  wind  it  up  within  thirty  days. 
In  fifteen  years  since  the  creation  of  these  national  banks,  the 
failures  have  not  averaged  five  yearly,  and  the  average  annual  I039 
has  been  86,000/.,  or  one  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  for  the 
whole  period.  The  liability  of  the  individual  shareholders  ia 
limited,  and  those  who  invest  as  trustees  are  liable  only  for  the 
trust  fund  or  estate.  There  were,  in  1878,  two  thousand  of  these 
national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  94,000,000/.,  receiv- 
ing deposits  to  the  amount  of  135,400,000/.  The  savings  banks, 
over  which  there  is  no  supervision,  receive  a  much  greater  amount 
of  deposits,  very  often  to  be  lost  by  reckless  mismanagement  or 
fraud. 

Almost  every  department  of  public  business  affecting  the  social 
and  industrial  interests  of  American  citizens,  and  of  immigrant 
capitalists  or  working-men,  finds  its  place  in  this  discursive 
volume.  The  land  laws,  agriculture,  and  stock-raising,  with  the 
new  trade  in  exports  of  fresh  beef  to  Europe ;  cotton-growing  in 
the  South,  where  the  produce  is  largely  increased  by  free  negro 
labour  on  the  metayer  system ;  railway  construction  and  traffic, 
weather  stations  aud  signals,  are  here  discussed  in  their  turn. 
These  are  subjects  upon  which  correct  information  must  be  desired 
by  all  who  have  any  notion  of  trying  their  fortune  as  settlers,  with 
a  moderate  stock  of  capital,  in  the  Western  World.  Mr.  Saunders 
compares  the  American  system  of  land-granting  on  the  easiest 
terms  with  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  New  Zealand  and 
some  other  colonies,  where  a  stiff  price  has  been  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  revenue  is  partly  applied  to  road-making  or  other 
public  works.  The  United  States  Government,  on  the  contrary,  first 
almost  gives  its  land  away  to  actual  settlers  in  the  occupation  of 
small  measured  lots,  and  they  have  afterwards  to  be  taxed  by  several 
authorities  for  all  such  needful  accommodation.  This  makes  it  easy 
to  enter  upon  the  land,  but  difficult  to  hold  it,  so  that  poor  men 
are  too  often  compelled  to  throw  up  their  allotments.  What  re- 
turns to  waste  after  having  once  been  cultivated  becomes  a  positive 
nuisance  by  producing  noxious  weeds  instead  of  natural  pasture. 
And  the  excessive  cheapness  of  the  soil  begets  a  slovenly  and  un- 
thrifty style  of  farming,  by  which  its  fertility  is  soon  exhausted. 
The  lack  of  roads  and  other  local  public  conveniences  at  the  out- 
set in  a  newly  settled  township  causes  a  wide  dispersion  of  the 
holdings,  which  hinders  social  comfort.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
this  prejudicial  tendency  seems  to  be  redressed  by  special  com- 
binations of  industrial  economy,  such  as  the  cheese  and  butter 
factories,  or  wholesale  manufacturing  dairies.  One  of  these 
establishments,  which  the  author  describes,  twice  a  day  receives 
all  the  milk  from  many  small  farmers,  each  keeping  thirty  or  forty 
cows  upon  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  To  think  of  a  farmer,  with 
a  four-horse  team,  bringing  his  waggon-load  of  corn  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  to  market,  is  almost  pitiful.  The  same  agriculturist 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  manure  his  field,  though  he  has  heaps 
of  farmyard  stuff  for  that  purpose ;  his  ploughing  is  a  mere 
scratching  of  the  surface,  and  he'allows  the  harvest  to  be  choked 
by  the  weeds.  Much  of  the  Indian  corn,  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  wheat,  is  given  to  feed  cattle  by  the  remote  prairie  farmers, 
who  have  no  idea  of  root-crops,  and  seldom  grow  kitchen  vegetables 
for  their  own  households.  All  this  is  strangely  unlike  our  English 
notion  of  good  husbandry.  At  Greely,  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Saunders 
visited  a  co-operative  agricultural  colony,  founded  seven  years  ago 
on  strict  temperance  principles,  which  does  very  well  in  maiket- 
gardening.  Water  Companies  here  contrive  to  irrigate  the  plain, 
supplying  ample  moisture  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  the 
yearly  charge  of  twenty  dollars,  to  raise  cabbages,  potatoes,  apples, 
and  strawberries  for  sale  at  Cheyenne  and  Denver.  There  seems 
to  be  a  fair  chance  of  success  in  these  branches  of  rural  industry, 
though  scarcely,  we  should  think,  in  corn-growing,  for  an  active 
person  with  less  than  500/.  capital.  Stock-breeding  in  the  Western 
States,  of  which  an  account  was  lately  given  by  Mr.  Macdonald 
with  reference  to  our  new  importation  of  American  fresh  beef,  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  be  a  profitable  operation  when  conducted  on 
a  large  scale.  The  central  region  of  Texas  is  now  recommended ; 
but  immigrants  will  take  notice  that  eastern  Texas  is  a  swamp, 
and  the  western  part  "  remains  in  unsettled  lawlessness.''  A  large 
party  of  Yorkshire  farmers  was  lately  reported  to  be  embarking  at 
Liverpool  for  Texas;  let  us  hope  they  have  chosen  the  happy 
medium  section.  "  At  San  Antonio  it  is  declared  that  people 
never  die ;  very  old  persons  sometimes  dry  up  and  are  blown  away, 
but  cemeteries  are  unnecessary."  So  much  for  a  salubrious  climate. 
But  Mr.  Saunders  does  not  profess  to  have  personally  visited  all 
the  places  of  which  he  speaks ;  and  some  part  of  his  information, 
as  that  regarding  Mr.  Grant's  estate  of  Victoria,  in  Ellis  County, 
Kansas,  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Macdonald's  book,  which  we  re- 
viewed at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  should  peruse  this  and  other  volumes  of 
statistical  exploration  in  the  United  States  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure,  were  it  not  that  the  author  incidentally  observes  in  his 
concluding  chapter  that  "it  is  doubtful  how  far  American  state- 
ments are  strictly  accurate."  This  alarming  confession,  which  may 
perhaps  extend  to  other  departments  beside  the  population  returns 
of  births  aud  deaths,  leaves  the  reader  in  some  little  uneasiness  con- 
cerning the  official  reports  quoted  by  Mr.  Saunders.  He  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  disposed  to  question  their  correctness 
in  such  matters  as  the  valuation  of  property  and  the  economic  re- 
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sources  of  the  country.  These  are  subjects  not  directly  under  the 
ken  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  derives  its  revenue  chielly 
from  indirect  taxation.  A  moderate  scepticism  may  reasonably  be 
Allowed  with  respect  to  the  accounts  furnished  by  some  of  the 
State  Governments,  though  others  are  tolerably  honest.  Republican 
America  is  a  very  big  country,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  mixed.  Patches 
of  darkness  are  seen  to  diversify  the  broad  surface  of  "  the  Light 
Continent.''  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  generation,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  or  sooner,  will  have  fairly  ex- 
punged those  spots  of  social  imperfection,  not  to  say  corruption, 
and  that  all  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens  will  be  truly  the 
children  of  light. 


HARK  AWAY.* 

PEOFLE  who  love  to  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  human  nature, 
and  to  listen  to  the  praises  of  their  neighbour  in  the  broader 
acceptation  of  the  word,  can  hardly  turn  to  a  more  congenial  lite- 
rature than  the  communications  of  sporting  contributors.  Sport- 
ing men  are  supposed  to  be  professionally  distrustful ;  the  ring 
below  the  race-stand  is  reputed  to  be  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  the  virtues  of  faith  and  charity  are  flourishing ;  and  it  is 
said  that  betting  men  feel  bound  in  honour  to  take  every  advantage 
of  their  bosom  friends.  But  the  sporting  contributor  in  the  hunting- 
field  is  of  a  different  type,  and  the  very  reverse  of  a  cynic.  Whether 
he  be  retained  on  the  regular  staff  of  some  journal,  or  volunteer  his 
contributions  like  Mr.  Frederick  Whitehead,  it  is  his  mission  to  make 
things  pleasant  everywhere.  He  carefully  eliminates  any  gall  from 
his  ink-bottle,  and  carries  a  silver-toned  trumpet  about  with  him 
in  his  holsters  when  he  makes  his  appearance  at  the  cover-side. 
He  lavishes  unstinted  approbation  on  everything  and  everybody,  and 
no  doubt  is  made  welcome  wherever  he  goes.  We  remember  how 
the  immortal  Mr.  Jorrocks,  in  Surtees's  most  entertaining  sporting 
novel,  made  his  preparations  for  the  reception  of  Pomponius  Ego :  ho  w 
Mr.  Puffington,  in  Sponr/e's  Spotting  Tour,  extended  his  hospitality  to 
the  hero  of  that  veracious  narrative,  when  he  fancied  he  came 
hunting  with  a  note-book  in  his  pocket.  It  is  but  natural  to 
show  every  possible  attention  to  the  man  who  can  hold  you 
up  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  your  contemporaries  ;  while 
the  visitor  who  is  feted,  flattered,  and  caressed  willingly  re- 
ciprocates the  courtesy.  He  is  gratefully  honest  and  outspoken 
when  he  goes  into  raptures  over  everything,  for  he  sees  every- 
thing couleur  de  rose.  He  is  well  mounted  by  the  cares  of  a 
hearty  host,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not  well  forward.  He  is 
piloted  homewards  after  the  run  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  jovial 
company.  Whether  the  weather  be  favourable  to  the  sport  or  not, 
he  is  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  things  in  general ;  and  should  his 
visit  on  some  occasion  be  a  sporting  failure,  he  is  pressed  to  return 
and  try  again.  It  is  an  agreeable  way  of  making  holiday,  no  doubt, 
offering  a  happy  combination  of  pleasure  and  business  ;  yet  those 
who  are  without  the  charmed  circle  are  disposed  to  accept  with 
some  reserve  reports  made  under  such  circumstances.  Can  it  be 
possible,  we  ask,  for  example,  in  reading  Mr.  Whitehead's  lively 
articles,  that  everybody,  to  use  an  expression  in  his  manner,  can 
be  so  invariably  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  ?  Is  every 
master  of  hounds  "  that  thorough  sportsman  "?  Is  every  gentle- 
man "bad  to  beat"  who  gets  himself  up  in  tops  and  scarlet? 
Do  all  the  bright  and  beautiful  beings  in  riding-habits  show  the 
hardest  male  ridera  the  way  across  country  ?  It  may  be  so,  and 
we  suppose,  as  he  says  it,  it  must  be  so ;  and  yet  it  is  dillicult 
to  fancy  it.  How  about  many  people  within  our  personal 
knowledge — the  men  who  accept  the  mastership  mainly  for  the 
honour  of  the  thing,  shifting  their  duties  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  their  huntsmen  ;  the  gentlemen  in  scarlet  who  shirk  and  skirt; 
the  ladies  who  have  a  knack  of  getting  in  the  way  when  they  do 
not  stick  modestly  to  canters  along  the  lanes  ?  We  have  heard  of 
"  lots  "  of  hounds  who  are  by  no  means  level,  who  are  a  shade  less 
steady  than  connoisseurs  would  like  to  see  them,  and  whose  noses 
•decidedly  leave  something  to  desire.  There  are  huntsmen  who  are 
by  no  means  "  most  valuable  servants,"  and  whips  who  still  have 
something  to  learn.  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  sure  that  a  county 
would  be  a  hunting  paradise — except,  indeed,  for  the  surgeons  and 
the  "vets" — where  everybody  was  always  in  the  first  flight  or 
thereabouts.  But  we  fancy  that  sporting  writers,  like  poets,  must 
be  permitted  a  certain  poetical  license.  In  the  gay  inspiration  of 
glorious  gallops,  of  dry  champagnes  and  famous  vintage  clarets,  and 
fragrant  clouds  from  full-flavoured  cigars,  they  rise  to  bird's-eye 
views  of  life  that  are  above  the  range  of  humbler  mortals  ;  while 
the  invigorating  exercise  in  which  they  delight  dispels  the  dys- 
pepsia that  might  have  darkened  their  morning  reflection.  We 
fancy  that  Mr.  Whitehead  must  be  an  enviable  mortal,  and  we 
are  sure  that  he  is  a  very  animated  writer.  He  calls  himself  "a 
veteran  "  on  his  title-page,  and  bis  memory  carries  him  back  for  a 
/reneration  and  a  half  or  more ;  yet  he  has  all  the  fire  and 
energy  of  youth.  He  is  always  ready  for  an  expedition 
on  the  shortest  notice,  and  he  is  "  all  there  "  when  he  arrives 
at  his  destination.  Unfavourable  circumstances  scarcely  damp 
his  enjoyment,  and  when  the  weather  smiles  on  him  his  exhilara- 
tion is  contagious.  "  Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore  ;  the  hound, 
the  bridle,  or  the  oar."    Now  he  is  with  the  Royal  Buckhonnds, 

•  Hark  Away  :  Sketches  of  Hunting,  Coaching,  Fitting,  &■&  By  Fred. 
Feild  Whitehead  (A  Veteran),  Author  of  '■  Tally  ho,"  i&c.  London; 
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now  with  the  Southdowns  or  the  Brighton  Harriers ;  now  he 
is  galloping  after  the  wild  stag  on  Exmoor,  and  again  he  goes 
pilchard-fishing  off  Penzance.  And  when  frozen  out,  as  was  his 
late  for  so  many  weeks  last  winter,  he  makes  himself  perfectly  happy 
in  passing  stables  under  review  and  having  the  occupants  of  their 
stalls  trotted  out  for  his  inspection.  His  present  volume  is  in 
its  main  points  a  repetition  of  his  former  works,  for  it  must  be  the 
doom  of  sporting  writers  to  be  more  or  less  monotonous.  But  it 
will  be  pleasant  reading  for  those  who  come  to  it  fresh,  and 
neither  altogether  dull  nor  unprofitable  for  his  old  acquaintances 
and  admirers. 

Partly  perhaps  because  there  is  more  of  novelty  in  it,  we  like  best 
the  chapter  with  the  log  of  the  author's  night  cruise  among  the 
pilchards.  He  embarked  in  the  evening  at  the  village  of  Newlyn,in 
a  14-ton  boat,  manned  by  four  able  fishermen.  They  slipped  their 
mooriugs  with  the  rest  of  the  little  fleet,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  must 
have  been  as  the  brown  sails  stood  out  to  sea  in  the  moonshine 
beyond  the  shadows  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  In  better  com- 
pany in  every  sense  he  could  hardly  have  been  ;  though  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  him  when  he  hints  that  it  might  have 
been  more  agreeable  in  the  circumstances  had  his  hosts  held  to  the 
old  traditions,  and  been  more  convivially  inclined.  They  drank 
nothing  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee ;  nor  did  they  even  smoke  a 
pipe.  At  the  same  time  it  was  much  to  their  credit  that  "  not  an 
angry  word,  not  a  coarse  expression,  not  an  oath  was  uttered"; 
and  they  had  evidently  exchanged  the  public-house  for  the  literary 
institute,  since  they  could  talk  intelligently  about  Wesley  and 
Brunei.  Improving  conversation  beguiled  the  hours  till  the  net 
was  shot.  The  net,  we  may  mention,  was  780  yards  long  and 
10  y::rds  in  depth.  Then  the  sail  was  hoisted,  and  the  boat  left 
to  drift,  while  the  men  took  rest  by  turns.  Naturally  Mr.  White- 
head could  not  sleep,  and  had  to  give  himself  over  perforce 
to  the  poetry  of  the  scene,  as  he  listened  to  the  wild 
screams  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  saw  the  porpoises  rising  to  blow  on 
the  ground-swell.  They  made  a  very  successful  haul,  having 
taken  between  four  and  five  thousand  pilchards.  But,  as  the  fish 
fetched  no  more  than  ten  shillings  per  thousand,  the  Cornish 
fisherman's  occupation  must  be  a  poor  one.  It  is  a  not  unnatural 
transition  from  the  pilchard-boat  in  Mount's  Bay  to  the  wild  up- 
lands in  Somerset  and  Devon,  where  there  is  a  spice  of  adventure 
as  well  as  danger  in  the  chase.  Had  Mr.  Whitehead  never  published 
anything  on  the  subject  before,  we  should  have  greatly  enjoyed 
his  present  chapters,  though  his  muster-rolls  of  local  celebrities 
at  the  meets  read  something  like  the  reports  of  entertainments  in 
the  Post.  There  is  this  advantage  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  stag, 
that  the  sportsman  can  take  to  it  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  unless  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  moor  in  Scotland. 
It  begins  with  the  beginning  of  August,  which  is  just  as  well  for 
the  stranger.  It  must  be  rather  breakneck  work  at  the  best,  unless 
you  are  on  a  steed  broken  to  the  business,  galloping  through  long 
and  rough  moorland,  and  among  boulders  half-hidden  in  the 
blooming  heather.  But  it  would  be  worse  still  when  the  rains  of 
the  autumn  had  turned  the  brooks  into  torrents  and  the  swamps 
into  hopeless  quagmires :  and  besides,  if  you  were  belated  at  the 
end  of  a  run  far  from  your  quarters,  there  would  be  heavy 
odds  against  your  regaining  them.  In  August  you  have  at  least 
long  evenings,  iind  the  homeward  ride  may  be  very  enjoyable. 
The  men  of  Devon,  like  those  of  Galway,  seem  to  be  of  a 
hard  and  peculiar  breed.  They  think  little  of  riding  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  meet,  taking  their  chance  of  how  they  are  to 
get  home  again  in  the  evening ;  and  they  seem  to  flourish  on  the 
excitement  and  healthful  exercise.  Mr.  Whitehead  pays  a  genial 
tribute,  which  in  this  instance  is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  to  "  the 
famous  old  sporting  parson,  the  Rev.  J.  Russell,  now  past  eighty 
years  of  age,  mounted  upon  a  compact  and  clever  grey  horse,  which 
he  still  can  steer  across  the  difficult  country  in  a  way  that  would 
astonish  many  younger  performers." 

By  way  of  change  from  the  wildest  form  of  hunting  now  to  be 
found  in  England,  we  have  a  day  of  "  running  the  red  deer "  in 
Lord  Abergavenny's  park  at  Eridge,  whose  beauties  should  be 
familiar  to  visitors  from  Tuubridge  Wells.  The  deer  has  a 
"  breather,"  no  doubt ;  but  in  this  case  it  seems  possible  to  save 
him  from  the  fangs  of  the  hounds,  if  the  riders  who  follow  can 
manage  to  stick  close  enough.  The  extent  of  the  park  is  over 
three  thousand  acres.  A  stag  is  selected  and  ridden  out  from  the 
herd,  which  naturally  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  The 
instant  he  goes  away  on  his  own  account  a  hound  is  slipped,  and 
"  the  pace  is  tremendous."  The  first  stag  that  Mr.  Whitehead  saw 
run  turned  suddenly  in  the  face  of  his  pursuers,  when  a  second 
hound  was  let  go.  The  couple  of  dogs  proved  too  much  for  the 
quarry,  who,  after  all  the  fat  grazing  under  the  Eridge  oaks,  must 
be  in  indifferent  wind  for  a  prolonged  burst ;  but  the  hunters  were 
well  up,  the  hounds  were  whipped  off,  and  he  was  taken  uninjured. 
Another  and  another  succeeded,  and  the  galloping  in  some  places 
must  have  been  almost  as  awkward  as  on  Exmoor.  Accidents,  we 
suppose,  are  not  unfrequent,  and  on  that  day  the  horse  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  house  came  a  somersault ;  and  the  rider,  although 
he  pluckily  mounted  again,  rose  with  a  broken  collar-bone  and 
rib.  Before  dismissing  the  book,  we  miiy  recommend  to  novices  in 
search  of  horses  the  round  of  visits  to  the  dealers'  stables  which 
Mr.  Whitehead  undertook  during  the  prolonged  frost.  They  may 
sometimes  read  like  indirect  advertisements ;  but  the  praises  gener- 
ally are  likely  to  be  as  well  merited  as  the  hints  that  are  given  are 
likely  to  be  useful. 
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HA  DEN  OX  ETCHING.* 

IT  has  taken  the  English  public  a  loug-  time  to  form  an  ap- 
proximately correct  idea  of  what  etching-  is.  Within  ten  years 
we  have  heard  those  amiable  exercises  in  which  young  ladies  do 
dreadlu!  things  to  a  sheet,  of  paper  with  a  pen — mere  drawings  in 
ink  of  the  humblest  class — -called  etchings,  simply  because  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  any  sketchy  distribution  of  black  Hues 
on  a  white  surface,  any  halting  effort  of  an  absolute  amateur, 
was  included  in  this  wide  term.  Then  Mr.  Buskin  came  forward 
with  one  of  the  neat  and  mischievous  formulae  of  his  later  years, 
and  remarked  upon  "  Etching — a  blundering  art.''  In  the  chaos 
resulting  from  this  vague  and  unscientitic  method  of  considering; 
a  section  of  artistic  work  which  is  really  very  limited  and  exact  in 
area,  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  appeared  with  his  delicate  and  popularart, 
instructing  the  public  alike  by  precept  and  example.  He  was  really 
the  first  to  make  any  stir  in  England  about  etching  as  a  special  branch 
of  art,  and  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  he  should  be  chosen  to  write 
the  technical  guide  to  it  which  is  now  before  us.  The  volume 
came  into  existence  as  an  amplification  of  a  catalogue,  published  by 
the  Fine  Art  Society,  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Hadeu's  private  collection, 
exhibited  by  him  in  Bond  Street  on  the  same  walls  on  which  Mr. 
Kuskin  displayed  his  Turner  drawings.  To  this  catalogue  has 
been  affixed  the  technical  guide  to,  or  primer  of,  etching,  which 
gives  the  work  a  special  value.  A  letter  addressed  in  French  to 
M.  Philippe  Biirty,  which  might  as  well,  we  think,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  English  readers  in  an  English  dress,  gives  with  much 
minuteness  Mr.  Haden's  own  mode  of  procedure  as  regards  design, 
biting,  and  printing,  and  suggests  hints  for  the  use  of  dry  point. 
The  rest  of  the  essay  discusses  etching-  more  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view.. 

Engravers  will  be  unwilling  to  accept  certain  doctrines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  with  great  vehemence  of  reiteration.  He 
defends  the  point  against  the  burin,  comparing  the  first  to  a  pencil, 
the  second  to  a  plough,  and  relegating-  the  latter  to  the  class  of 
handicraftsman's  tools,  while  he  eulogizes  the  former  for  its 
absolute  sensitiveness  and  delicacy.  He  is  an  admirable  special 
pleader,  and  he  would  fain  persuade  us  by  force  of  eloquence 
that  the  moment  the  early  painters  discovered  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  act  upon  the  plate  by  an  implement  wielded  like  a 
pencil  they  ceased  at  once  to  use  the  burin,  and  became 
etchers,  leaving  the  practice  of  engraving  entirely  to  a  lower  class 
of  worker,  to  whom  Mr.  Haden  grudges  the  name  of  artist.  But 
in  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  own  practice,  he  appears 
to  overstrain  his  argument,  and  in  another  part  of  his  book  he 
himself  oilers  evidence  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  gives  an  im- 
pression of  the  engraving  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  by 
Bartel  Behain,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Marc  Antonio,  and  he  awards 
the  highest  praise  to  this  noble  work,  attributing  its  excellence  to 
the  fact  which  he  discovers  by  the  use  of  the  lens — namely,  that 
its  pa:-nter-like  quality  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  lines  of  inter- 
rupted continuity.  The  very  existence  of  this  engraving-,  the 
beauty  of  which  forces  praise  even  from  Mr.  Haden,  seems  to  us 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  burin  but  the  artist  who  is  to  blame  for 
what  is  mechanical  and  poor  in  modern  engraving  ;  and  that  the  point 
might  as  well  be  censured  lor  the  slovenly  productions  of  bad 
etchers  as  the  burin  for  tame  and  unmeaning  engraving-.  As  long, 
however,  as  Mr.  Haden  is  merely  stigmatizing  the  tradition  in 
burin-work  which  renders  tones  by  parallelograms  "  with  or  with- 
out a  dot  in  the  centre  of  each,''  or  which  treats  atmosphere  as 
though  it  were  a,  texture  of  watered  silk,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
in  reply  to  his  objections. 

Mr.  Haden  writes  with  eagerness,  and  even  with  vehemence  ; 
he  bristles  all  over  with  defiance,  and  it  must  need  consider- 
able coolness  and  some  courage  to  attack  him.  He  has,  more- 
over, the  advantage  of  that  assured  reputation  which  his  un- 
challenged ability  as  a  practical  artist  gives  him.  He  attacks 
the  Royal  Academy  for  not  extending  its  titular  honours 
to  etchers,  and  while  we  agree  with  him  we  smile,  for  we 
know,  and  he  knows  that  we  know,  that  the  first  A.R.A.  so 
elected  much  needs  be  himself.  His  conscious  pre-eminence  as 
a  worker  gives  him  some  pretension  as  a  theorist,  which  his  style 
is  hardly  clear  enough,  or  his  habit  of  reasoning  calm  enough,  to 
sustain.  For  instance,  the  reader  will  scarcely  follow  him  through 
the  chapter  entitled  "  All  Art  Conventional  "  without  feeling 
that  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  more  exactly  and  more  learnedly 
said  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  first  great  work.  Mr.  Haden  defends 
the  conventionalism  of  the  etched  line  against  realism,  mistaking, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  a  purely  relative  idea  for  a  positive  one. 
The  great  bugbear  li  realism  "  terrifies  him  exceedingly,  and  he  talks 
of  those  who  "  descend  at  once  from  the  regions  of  Art  into  the 
abysses  of  Realism,  and  instead  of  exalting  humanity,  degrade  it.'' 
All  this  is  very  lax.  Those  new  school-phrases,  "  idealism''  and 
"  realism,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays,  have  no  dialectical 
force  unless  the}-  are  correctly  used.  Realism  is  no  quality  to  be 
weighed  or  measured,  like  rhythm  in  poetry  or  colour  in  painting- ; 
it  depends  purely  upon  the  relation  of  the  object  to  nature 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  other  objects  of  the  same  class 
on  the  other.  Giotto  is  a  very  realistic  painter  if  we  com- 
pare him  with  Cimabue;  but  he  seems  hyperidealistic  if  he  be 
confronted  with  nature  and  reality.  But  Mr.  Haden  in  the  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted  commits  a  graver  error  than  is  contained  in 
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conceiving  realism  to  be  a  positive  quality;  be  considers  it  rela- 
tively as  a  defect.  That  this  is  merely  a  confusion  of  thought 
with  him  is  plainly  seen  by  the  fact  that  his  own  works  take  Lheir 
meritorious  position  on  the  ground  that  they  are  more  realistic — 
more  true,  that  is  to  say,  and  simple — than  other  works  of  the  kind. 
A  writer  or  an  artist  is  said  to  belong  to  the  realistic  school  in 
these  days  when  he  makes  a  study  of  nature  less  adorned  and  more 
exact  than  that  of  his  neighbours  ;  and,  rightly  viewed,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  every  good  artist  has  done  since  the  world  began.  A 
more  earnest  grip  of  nature,  a  more  scholarly  knowledge  of  the 
outer  or  the  inner  world,  a  refusal  to  comply  with  conventional 
rules  and  meaningless  laws — these  are  the  qualities  by  which  every 
great  artist  has  come  to  the  front  of  his  own  profession.  Mr.  Haden 
should  compare  one  of  Goltzius's  ideal  groups  of  nymph  and 
shepherd  with  his  own  favourite  Rembrandt,  "  The  Mill,''  and 
ask  himself  what  it  is  that  gives  the  latter  its  superior  charm 
and  worth.  It  is  the  realism  of  treatment,  the  superlative  know- 
ledge which  gives  every  length  of  woodwork  its  just  importance 
and  correct  position,  the  absolute  truth  of  all  the  work  from 
the  tiny  details  of  the  cottage  window  to  the  vast  stretch  of 
the  horizon.  To  say,  as  Mr.  Haden  does,  that  realism  in  art  tends 
to  make  the  artificial-flower-maker  the  greatest  of  artists,  is  to 
lose  the  just  meaning  of  words,  and  to  beat  the  air  with  an  edgeless 
sarcasm.  Realism  is  not  the  bodily  reproduction  of  objects,  but 
the  representation  of  objects  in  an  artistic  medium  with  the  utmost 
possible  truth  of  impression.  No  more  intelligent  observation  on 
the  worth  of  this  kind  of  truth  can  be  made  than  by  Mr.  Haden 
himself  when,  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  he  recapitulates 
the  points  of  interest  in  the  well-known  portrait  of  Rembrandt's 
mother : — 

The  finely-drawn  mouth,  full  of  shrewd  experience  and  itonieai  humour 
— the  puckering  inward  of  the  upper  lip — the  flaccidity  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  face  as  they  hang  from  their  attachments  above,  or  lie  loosely  on  the 
flattened  bones  beneath — the  half-drooping,  half-corrugated,  lid  (sign  of 
vigour  in  age)  just  disclosing,  and  that  with  surprising  archness,  the 
small  grey  iris — the  arching  upwards  in  expressive  folds  of  the  brow  on 
the  same  side — the  age  of  the  forehead — the  minute  point  (marvel  of 
observation  in  an  artist  who  had  enjoyed  none  of  the  benefits  of  acade- 
mical teaching)  of  the  end  of  the  right  nasal  bone  over  winch  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  nose  has  slightly  sunk,  and  the  consequent  want  of  s_,  mmetry 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  nose  itself — and  lastly  the  intelligent  esta- 
blishment of  the  places  which  compose  the  head,  and  the  attribute  of  ex- 
pression which  pervades  the  whole. 

If  this  is  not  realism,  and  of  the  healthiest  and  most  artistic  sort, 
we  know  not  what  is. 

The  slight  critical  notes  on  etchers  and  painter-engravers 
among  the  old  masters  are  piquant  and  often  valuable.  There  is 
plenty  of  the  author's  individuality  in  his  criticism,  and  he  looks 
at  the  past  with  the  same  fiery  glance  with  which  he  regards  the 
present.  Poor  Abraham  Bosse,  a  French  artist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  order  to  make  his  etched  Hue  as  much  as  possible  like 
an  engraved  one,  invented  special  etching-needles,  and  was  there- 
fore, "  I  dare  say,  a  time-server."  We  seem  to  remember,  in 
former  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Haden's,  strong  denunciations  of  Marc 
Antonio;  these  are  now  tempered  down  to  the  denial  of  any  but 
negative  merits  in  his  work.  This  opinion,  however,  is  accom- 
panied and  partly  justified  by  some  very  acute  and  admirable 
remarks  on  the  practice  of  the  great  Italian  engraver.  The  notes 
on  Wenceslas  Hollar  have  the  same  value,  as  a  personal  expression 
of  the  critic  ;  it  was,  however,  needless  to  say  of  Hollar,  "  He  died 
in  prison,  of  course,"  since  this  is  far  from  certain.  Without 
doubt,  the  death  of  Hollar  in  extreme  indigence  is  to  be  laid, 
with  the  similar  deaths  of  Otway  and  Butler,  at  the  door  of  the 
insensibility  of  the  Restoration;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Hollar's  last  hours  were  relieved,  and  that  he  died  in  his 
own  house.  Among  his  notes  on  Meryon  Mr.  Haden  tells  a  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  which  is  well  worthy  of  preservation  : — 

One  day,  though  I  knew  the  difficulty  of  approaching  him,  I  went  to  see 
Mervon.  I  found  him  in  a  little  room,  high  up  on  Montmartre,  scrupulously 
clean  and  orderly  ;  a  bed  in  one  corner,  a  printing-press  in  another,  a  single 
chair  and  small  "table  in  another,  and  in  the  fourth  an  easel  with  a  plate 
pinned  against  it,  on  which  (sic)  he  was  standing  at  work.  He  did  not 
resent  my  visit ;  but,  with  a  courtesy  quite  natural,  offered  me,  and  apolo- 
gized for,  the  single  chair,  and  at  once  began  to  discuss  the  resources  and 
charms  of  Etching.  He  was  also  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  take  away 
with  me  a  few  impressions  of  his  work,  for  which,  while  his  hack  was 
turned,  I  was  scrupulous  to  leave  upon  the  table  what  I  was  sure  was  more 
than  the  dealers  would  have  given  for  them  ;  and  so  we  parted,  the  best  of 
friends.  But  what  followed  showed  how,  even  thou,  his  mind  was  un- 
hinged. I  had  walked  fully  two  miles  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  and  was 
entering  a  shop  in  the  Bue  do  Richelieu,  when  I  became  aware  that  Meryon, 
much  agitated,  was  following  me.  He  said  he  must  have  back  the  proofs. 
I  had  bought  of  him  ;  that  they  were  of  a  nature  to  compromise  him,  and 
that  from  what  he  knew  of  "  the  Etched  work  which  I  called  my  own,"  he 
was  determined  1  should  not  take  them  to  England  with  me!  I,  of  course, 
gave  them  back  to  him,  and  he  went  his  way  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his 
death  that  I  became  aware  that  about  this  time  he  had  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  to  caution  him  against  being  taken 
in  by  me,  and  to  impart  to  him  the  conviction  that  the  plates  which  I  pre- 
tended to  have  done  were  not  done  by  me  at  all,  or  even  in  that  century  ; 
but  that,  doubtless,  I  had  discovered,  and  bought  them,  and  signed,  and 
adopted  them  as  my  own  ! 

As  a  typical  specimen  of  the  practice  of  etching,  Mr.  Haden 
has  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  volume  a  new  work  of  his 
own.  It  is  one  of  the  sylvan  river-side  studies  for  which  he  has 
become  so  famous ;  but  we  canuot  say  that  we  think  his  selection 
of  this  particular  specimen  very  happy  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
We  look  up  the  stream  of  the  Somme,  which  curves  rather  sud- 
denly out  of  sight  behind  a  bank  of  earth,  the  front  side  of  which 
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is  hollowed  out  by  flood.  The  background  consists  of  a  low, 
picturesque  farmhouse,  with  a  poplar  and  au  elui  behind  it.  On 
the  bank  already  described  tlie  bases  of  two  trees  are  seen.  The 
etching-  has  groat  merit  in  the  treatment  of  substance  ;  the  water 
is  very  liquid,  the  b:ink-very  solid,  the  foliage  light  and  fresh.  But 
something  is  wanting  in  atmosphere  that  is  supplied  in  Mr. 
Iladen's  more  masterly  etchings;  while  the  one  great  fault  that 
immediately  catches  the  eye  is  that  the  tone  of  deep  shadow  in  the 
kink  close  by  is  the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  as  that  of  the  roof 
of  the  farmhouse,  although  the  latter  is  distant,  and  touched 
obliquely  by  the  sun,  so  that  the  relative  distance  of  the  parts  of 
the  etching  is  lost.  Moreover,  the  immediate  foreground  has  that 
sudden  fall  which  Mr.  Iladen  seldom  contrives  to  escape,  and 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  the  besetting  fault  of  his  work  altogether. 


MONSIEUR  LOVE.* 

MISS  COXOX  must,  we  fear,  plead  guilty  to  the  grievous  re- 
proach of  being  a  very  young  writer.  In  the  first  place,  she 
savs  that  a  man  of  twenty-nine  who  fancies  his  heart  is  thoroughly 
worn  out  may  find  to  his  own  cost  that  he  has  made  a  great  mis- 
take. It  is  clear  that,  in  selecting  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  she  goes 
as  far  as  she  dares  without  exposing  herself  to  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing ridiculous.  Had  she  said  a  man  of  thirty,  the  absurdity  would 
indeed  have  been  too  great ;  for  what  has  a  man  at  that  advanced 
•age  to  do  with  eveu  the  remnants  of  a  heart  ?  In  the  second  place, 
she  represents  an  old  grandmother,  who  fell  in  love  about  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  saying  to  a  man  at  least  six  years  ago, 
■"Thackeray  belongs  to  my  time  more  than  to  yours;  you  must 
have  baen  in  knickerbockers  when  he  died  ;  so  does  Dickens."  It 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  a  generation  of  writers  has  arisen  who 
reckon  Thackeray  and  Dickens  as  belonging  to  the  time  of  their 
grand-parents.  To  some  of  us  it  does  notiseeni  so  very  long  ago 
that  these  venerable  authors  were  still  bringing  out  their  monthly 
sheets.  The  third  proof  of  our  author's  youthfulness  we  find  in 
the  winding  up  of  her  plot.  She  kills  off  her  hero,  buries  him  in 
Brompton  Cemetery,  and  consigns  her  heroine  to  perpetual  maiden- 
hood, young  writers  pay  but  little  regard  to  human  life.  They 
set  up  their  heroic  characters  as  a  child  sets  up  his  ninepins,  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  them  down.  We  ought  perhaps  to 
feel  very  grateful  to  Miss  Coxon  that  she  has  not  killed  off  Vic- 
toire  Treherne  as  well  as  Frank  Lyndon.  She  was  tempted,  no 
doubt,  sorely  tempted,  to  bury  her  in  Brompton  Cemetery,  by  the 
side  of  her  lover,  but  she  has  had  strength  of  mind  to  keep  her 
alive  to  the  end.  As  the  story  closes  almost  in  the  present  year, 
and  as  Victoire  can  scarcely  be  four-and-twenty,  we  may  hope  that 
long  before  she  reaches  the  dreadful  age  of  twenty-nine  she  will 
have  found  comfort  and  a  husband.  However,  when  we  take  leave 
of  her  we  are  told  that,  wkh  her  "  the  morning  of  her  life  was 
over,  noon  had  come,  and  with  it  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day." 
We  should  feel  more  sympathy  with  her  in  this  noon  of  twenty- 
three  had  her  lover  been  worthier  of  her.  He  was  a  very  pitiable 
fellow,  indeed — not  worth  five  minutes'  regret.  He  had  a  wife  of 
his  own,  and  had  he  behaved  to  her  properly,  he  might  at  this  time 
have  been  on  the  right  side  of  Brompton  Cemetery.  Angina 
pectoris  does  not,  at  all  events  in  novels,  carry  off  staid  old  husbands 
of  over  thirty  years.  It  was  fatal,  of  course,  to  him,  because,  in 
the  mes3  into  which  he  had  got  himself,  he  had  really  no  other 
course  left  except  to  die.  He  had,  moreover,  to  die  suddenly,  as 
the  end  of  the  book  had  been  almost  reached  before  he  fell  ill. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Cornwall,  and  everything  is 
done  to  give  it  a  thoroughly  Cornish  opening.  In  the  first  tw-elve 
pages  we  have  Polwhyn,  l'entreath,  l'enlash,  Treherne,  Tiemen- 
heere,  and  Tredethlis.  Even  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn  is 
named  Cornish.  The  heroine,  her  grandmother,  and  uncle  sit 
down  to  a  Cornish  tea,  "  a"  meal,"  we  are  told,  "  fearful  and 
wonderful  to  those  who  dread  dyspepsia,  delightful  to  the  happier 
mortals  in  whose  ears  indigestion  is  as  yet  au  idle  word."  It  is 
curious  how  most  of  the  outlying  parts  of  England  boast  of  the 
vastness  of  their  meals.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  other 
district  but  Cornwall  could  produce  a  heroine  and  an  aged  lady 
who,  even  with  the  help  of  a  country  squire,  could  get  through 
such  a  meal  as  the  following: — 

The  comestible?  included  a  rosy  ham,  home-cured,  a  cold  chicken,  greenly 
adorned  with  parsley,  a  dish  of  junket,  a  large  bowl  of  clotted  cream,  a  huge 
saffron  cake,  and  that  most  marvellous  specimen  of  Cornish  cookery,  n 
smoking  dish  of  heavy  cake,  which  delicacy,  when  cut  open,  spread  with 
honey  and  cream,  and  closed  again  ii  la  sandwich,  is  a  thing  that  a 
Londoner  cm  only  shudder  at,  but  which  a  west-countryman  or  woman 
devours  whole-ale  with  a  placid  contempt  for  the  poor  creatures  who  cannot 
follow  their  example  ;  besides  the  tea,  there  stood  bv  the  side  of  Mr. 
Ireherne's  plate,  a  large  jug  of  cider. 

The  Cornish  gentlemen  are  worthy  of  the  Cornish  tea.  The 
cider-loving  squire  wa3  "  a  noble  example  of  those  Cornish  gentle- 
men who  inherit  their  straight  features,  tawny  hair,  and  sea-blue 
eyes  from  Elizabethan  heroes,  and  gallant,  reckless  cavaliers."  No 
less  worthy  is  the  scenery,  which  "  has  a  charm  and  wildness  of 
beauty  unknown  to  the  inland  counties,  or  even  to  fruitful  Kent." 
In  the  midst  of  such  scenery,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  gentleman, 
and  eating  such  a  tea — heavy  cake,  hont-y,  cream,  and  all — we  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  heroine.  She  was  very  pretty — of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whether  her  nose  was  Cornish  or  not  we 
cannot  pretend  to  decide.    At  all  events,  it  was  slightly  unclassical. 

*  Monskur  Lwt.  By  Ethel  Coxon.  London  :  Richard  lientlev  &  Son. 
1379. 


The  hero's,  on  the  contrary,  was  almost  Grecian  in  its  perfection, 
and  so  was  his  chin.    He,  too,  on  the  mother's  side  at  least, 

I  was  Cornish.  In  the  first  volume  Victoire  had  soft,  yet  crisp, 
waves  of  black  hair.  In  the  second  volume  sho  had  bronze 
ripples  of  hair.  The  change  seems  a  little  puzzling,  till  we 
remember  that  when  her  hair  was'black  she  was  in  Cornwall, 

i  and  when  it  was  bronze  sho  was  in  London.  Prolonged 
absence  from  a  Cornish  tea  will  no  doubt,  like  grief,  change  the 
colour  of  the  hair.  It  was  unfortunate  that  it  was  before  the 
Cornish  tea,  and  not  after  it,  that  the  hero  and  heroine  first  met. 
After  such  a  meal  she  could  never  have  excited  his  admiration  by 
going  through  the  part  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  with  fierce  passion. 
She  would  have  been  forced  to  take  a  nap,  or  at  the  most  to  saunter 
very  slowly  along.  But  as  it  was  before  tea  she  could  give  full  play 
to  her  powers.  Lyndon  was  an  actor  out  on  a  fishing  excursion. 
He  had  chanced  to  come  into  the  wood  whither  she  used  to  steal 
away  to  act  unseen  her  favourite  characters.  After  he  had  watched 
her  for  a  time,  he  came  out  from  his  hiding-place.  He  became 
acquainted  with  her  uncle,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  grandmother 
as  the  grandson  of  an  old  lover  of  hers.  Neither  of  them  ever 
thought  that  the  young  people — young  is  hardly  the  word,  as 
Lyndon  was  twenty-nine — would  become  intimate.  It  was  believed 
by  them  both  that  Victoire  was  attached  to  her  cousin  Raymond 
Marchant.  The  intimacy,  however,  ripened,  as  Lyndon  gave  her 
daily  lessons  in  acting.  It  is  very  clear  to  the  reader  that  she 
has  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  he  with  her.  But  there  is  some 
obstacle  in  the  way  which  keeps  him  from  proposing,  at 
which  for  a  time  we  can  only  guess.  He  receives  a 
mysterious  letter,  not  written  in  the  best  taste,  about  an 
actress  called  La  belle  St.  Claire.  Pie  first  damns  the  lady,  and 
then  answers  his  correspondent,  in  a  letter  that  is  in  still  worse 
taste.  After  such  a  letter  as  that  it  is  absurd  for  the  author  to 
expect  that  we  shall  join  with  the  heroine  in  dropping  a  tear  over 
the  writer's  grave  in  Brompton  Cemetery.  The  feliow,  perhaps, 
did  not  deserve  burying.  At  all  events  he  would  have  been  all 
the  better  for  a  sound  whipping.  This  Miss  St.  Claire  is  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  He  had  been  very  fond  of  her,  and 
she  still  was  very  fond  of  him.  But  she  had  provoked  him  by  her 
thoughtlessness,  and  was  too  proud  to  own  her  mistake  and  het 
love.    So  they  had  been  separated  for  many  years. 

Lyndon  has  honesty  enough  about  him  to  leave  Cornwall  with- 
out making  any  proposal  to  the  heroine.  She,  of  course,  cannot 
understand  his  reserve.  She  is  invited  up  to  town  for  her  first 
season.  She  goes  to  a  ball.  The  style  and  fashion  of  her  attire 
will  be  at  once  understood  by  our  lady  readers  when  we  tell  them 
that  she  wore  creamy  drapery,  and  a  white,  soft,  and  sheeny  dress, 
which  was  also  shimmering.  It  was  at  this  party  that  we  first 
learn  that  her  black  hair  had  turned  into  bronze  ripples.  Lyndon 
had  contrived  to  get  invited  to  the  same  party,  and  their  former 
intimacy  was  renewed.  About  this  time  his  wife  was  going  to 
start  on  an  acting  tour  in  America.  His  marriage  was  not  gener- 
ally kuown,  and  with  her  out  of  the  country  he  felt  that  he  ran 
less  chance  of  being  detected  if  he  should  pay  still  greater  atten- 
tions to  Victoire.  Happily  for  his  honour — all  that  was  left  of  it, 
that  is  to  say — his  wife  fell  ill  of  typhoid  fever,  and  so  could  not 
leave  the  country.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  second  case  of  typhoid 
fever  that  we  have  come  across  in  a  novel  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  spite  of  the  fever,  the  hero  might  have  at- 
tempted to  marry  the  heroine  had  he  not,  just  at  the  very  turn  of 
fate,  chanced  to  open  a  book  at  a  very  important  passage,  and  to 
hear  at  the  same  time  a  young  lady — a  Cornish  young  lady,  for  she 
was  a  Pentreath — sing  :— 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

This  decided  him.  He  owned  the  whole  truth  to  the  heroine, 
and  they  parted.  Three  years  later  she  again  went  up  to  London, 
and  saw  him  act.  He  saw  her,  and  acted,  so  to  say,  at  her.  The 
result  was  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris.  He  was  carried  off  to  the 
green-room,  and  she  went  to  see  him.  He  knew  he  was  dying, 
and  asked  her  for  a  kiss : — 

She  bent  down  and  laid  her  lips  to  his  in  one  long  full  kiss.  The  supreme 
moment  of  her  life  held  her  in  its  might,  her  soul  was  filled  with  an  awful 
intense  joy,  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  great  sorrow  already  standing 
or.  the  threshold.  Love  stronger  than  death  supported  her  as  her  lips  clave 
to  Frank's  in  the  sacrament  kiss  of  a  long  farewell. 

This  passage  reads  very  finely  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  any  particular  sense  in  it.  The  judicious  and  respectable 
reader  will  feel  that  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  send 
for  Mrs.  Lyndon.  However,  the  two  ladies  do  in  the  end  meet, 
and  become  very  good  friends.  We  cannot  but  feel  some- 
what indignant  that  the  author  should  not  have  done  better 
by  Victoire.  She  is  really  a  very  charming  young  lady,  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  the  colour  of  her  hair,  and  deserved 
a  hero  all  to  herself.  Surely  it  would  have  been  very  easy  either 
to  kill  oil'  Mrs.  Lyndon,  and  so  marry  her  to  her  first  lover  ;  or  to 
have  kept  two  heroes  running,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  clearly  impossible  that  she  should  marry  such  a  prig  as  her 
coiijin  llaymond  ;  but  amidst  all  the  Cornish  gentlemen — the  Pens, 
the  Pols,  and  the  Tres — with  their  straight  features,  tawny  hair, 
and  sea- blue  eyes,  a  lover  might  have  been  found.    If  nothing 

,  better  could  have  been  done  for  her,  the  prig  might  have  been  fed 
for  six  months,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  on  nothing  but  Cornish 

:  teas.  Cut  of  him  at  last  by  such  a  diet  a  man  could  have  been 
made.    An  old  physician  used  to  say  that  he  could  mak»  any 

|  man  a  coward  were  he  allowed  to  diet  him  for  six  weeks  together. 
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In  like  manner,  we  are  confident  that  a  Cornish  tea,  if  taken  long 
enough,  would  turn  even  a  Londoner  into  a  hero,  unless  it  hap- 
pened to  kill  him  oil' in  the  operation.  Should  Miss  Coxon  try 
her  hand  at  a  second  story,  we  venture  to  place  this  recipe  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  hero  at  her  full  and  entire  disposal. 


FARMING  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.* 

MR.  ARTHUR  ROLAND'S  place  as  a  farmer  is  not  readily 
to  be  fixed  either  among-  the  large,  middling,  or  small 
holders,  the  first  and  last  of  whom  are  commonly  regarded  as  the 
likeliest  to  survive  the  present  distress.  A  man  of  business  in 
town,  he  was  first  led  to  interest  himself  practically  in  farming  by 
his  anxiety  to  obtain  good  milk  for  a  delicate  wife  and  young 
family ;  and  he  began  operations  by  looking  out  for  a  suitable  house 
in  the  country,  with  enough  grass-land  attached  to  it  to  keep  his 
household  in  farm  produce  and  leave  a  surplus  for  sale.  He  found 
what  he  required  within  easy  reach  by  rail,  and  a  daily  drive  of 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  and  from  the  station  ;  invested  in  thirty 
acres  of  grass-land,  a  cross-bred  cow,  some  fowls,  and  a  couple 
of  young  pigs;  and  from  these  humble  beginnings,  with  the  help  of 
an  active  bailiff,  and  a  shrewd  combination  of  theoretical  know- 
ledge with  experimental,  discovered  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  that  he  had  not  only  saved  doctor's  bills,  and  gained  the 
advantage  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  but  was  prospering  in  the 
work  to  which  he  had  laid  his  hand.  His  first  success  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  economical  feeding  of  pigs,  by  which  in 
a  couple  of  years  he  had  stored  a  sufficient  heap  of  manure  to 
enable  him  to  take  in  hand  a  hop-garden  of  live  acres  which 
belonged  to  his  taking  (fifty-five  acres  in  all)  and  dress  it  with- 
out the  outlay  of  a  penny.  He  proceeded  to  try  experiments 
in  turnip  and  cabbage  production  for  Covent  Garden  market, 
with  the  usual  depressing  results ;  and  though  he  did  better  with 
asparagus,  peas  (especially  shelled  peas  for  an  hotel-keeping  cus- 
tomer), and  choice  fruits,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
profitable  investment  of  his  labour  and  capital  would  be  in  feeding 
fat  hogs  for  the  pork-butcher,  and  goiug  in,  pari  passu,  for  dairy- 
farming,  for  sale  as  well  as  for  home  consumption.  Mr.  Roland's 
experiences,  pleasantly  and  simply  recorded,  show  that  farming 
may  be  made  remunerative  if  only  a  man  learns  his  particular 
branch  of  it,  studies  the  utmost  practicable  economy,  and,  above  all, 
has  sufficient  capital  to  allow  of  seasonable  outlay  whilst  eschewing 
waste  in  ordinary  expenditure. 

Mr.  Roland  considers  that  the  success  of  dairy-farming  depends 
on  the  proper  selection  of  the  best  breed  for  one's  soil  and  pasturage. 
Going  through  the  list  of  various  breeds,  he  finds  that  the  Alderney, 
though  it  gives  little  milk,  makes,  in  weight  of  butter,  as  much  or 
more  return  than  other  breeds  that  give  more  milk,  besides  doing 
well  on  poor  pasture  and  inferior  park-land  ;  but  it  is  useless  for  the 
grazier,  and  cuts  up  badly  for  the  butcher.  The  shorthorn  is  bad  for 
the  dairy,  as  apt  to  lay  on  flesh  rather  than  secrete  milk,  and  is  an 
expensive  and  large  feeder.  It  is  found,  however,  that  a  cross  be- 
tween an  Alderney  and  a  shorthorn,  or  an  Ayrshire  and  a  short- 
horn bull,  produces  an  excellent  milch  cow.  Among  other  breeds, 
the  Midland  longhorns  are  fair  milkers  ;  the  Herefords  are  best 
for  the  grazier ;  Devons  and  Scotch  Kyloes  give  very  rich  milk,  but 
little  of  it ;  Kerry  and  Glamorgan  cows  are  good  average  milkers ; 
but  the  so-called  "  Suffolk  duns,"  though  ungainly  in  form,  are  a 
desirable  dairy  breed,  as  yielding  a  great  quantity  of  milk  in  pro- 
portion to  the  food  they  consume.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that,  if  the  object  of  the  farmer  is  milk  for  sale,  he  should 
choose  breeds  which  give  the  largest  quantity;  if  butter  and 
cheese,  those,  such  as  the  Alderney,  &c,  which  give  the  richest 
milk.  As  to  the  criteria  of  a  milch  cow,  Mr.  Roland  enumerates 
them  without  dilating  on  them,  inasmuch  as  he  mostly  brings 
up  his  own  calves,  partly  from  a  fear  of  buying  disease,  and  partly 
because  he  has  mostly  found  high-pedigreed  and  shorthorned 
cows  to  be  poor  milkers  and  unsafe  breeders.  He  would  attach 
most  weight  to  frequent  culling  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  weed  out 
indifferent  animals,  and  insists  over  and  over  again  on  the  law  of 
daiiy-farming  that  the  cow  that  gives  the  most  milk  is  not  always 
the  best  butter  cow.  For  himself,  it  is  evident  in  every  page  that 
he  is  essentially  a  butter-farmer,  and  that,  though  he  is  well  up 
in  the  mysteries  of  cheese-making,  he  inclines  not  a  little  to  old 
Fuller's  opinion  that,  if  other  counties  are  to  compete  with  Cheshire 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  cheese,  they  ought  to  borrow  not 
only  the  "  kine  and  dairy-maids,  but  the  ground  also,  in  which 
surely  is  some  occult  excellence  "  (according  to  some,  the  Cheshire 
salt-springs).  Dairy-farming,  whether  the  aim  be  milk  or  butter, 
involves  a  breed  of  cows  suited  to  the  land  and  climate,  proper 
buildings,  implements,  and  methods,  and  efficient,  gentle,  well- 
drilled  servants;  and  if  these  are  secured,  there  is  probably  a 
good  future  for  the  daiiy-farmer,  or  the  mixed  dairyman  and 
feeder.  The  arable  farmer,  combining  dairy-farming  with  his 
tillage,  may  perhaps  adopt  advantageously  the  house-feeding 
system  for  his  milch  cows  with  a  view  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  milk  of  the  finest  quality,  while  the  amount  of  manure 
thus  made  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm ;  but  Mr.  Roland, 
though  he  had  no  arable  land,  found  that  he  also  could  utilize 
the  principle  of  house-feeding  by  saving  his  hay  and  devoting 

*  Farminf]  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  I.  Dairy  Fanning.  II.  Poultrv 
Keeping.  By  Arthur  Roland.  Edited  by  XV,  II.  Ablctt.  Loudon:  Chap- 
uiau  &  Hall.  1879. 


to  it  thirty  acres,  with  only  a  reserve  of  two  or  three  acre3 
near  the  house  for  his  few  head  of  cattle  to  run  in.  In 
Cheshire,  where  cheese  is  the  chief  produce,  cows  are  stalled 
from  November  to  May,  with  a  few  hours  a  day  for  air  and 
exercise;  while  in  Gloucestershire  ordinarily  the  sustenance  of 
the  cows,  winter  and  summer,  is  grass  and  hay.  Our  author  seems 
to  have  compared  the  Leicestershire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Scotch 
systems  of  feeding,  and  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the 
two  modes  of  dairy-farming — namely,  on  hay  or  grass,  the  product 
of  the  meadows,  and  on  the  mixed  arable  and  dairy  plan — the  first 
is  calculated  to  ensure  a  superior  quality  of  butter  and  cheese, 
whilst  the  second  may  be  better  where  only  milk  is  sought  to  be 
produced.  The  third  chapter,  on  dairy  management,  is  full  of  hint3 
to  the  novice  as  to  the  aspect,  coolness,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
buildings.  For  churning  Mr.  Roland  prefers  the  old  barrel-churn 
to  the  box-churn,  or  any  of  its  modifications. 

He  discusses  impartially  the  question  of  the  produce  to  be  aimed 
at  by  the  dairy-farmer — whether  the  sale  of  milk  alone,  butter- 
making,  or  cheese-making.  He  regards  the  first  as  the  most  profit- 
able, though  he  objects  to  it  as  lumbering  and  risky,  while  the 
third  he  eschews  as  a  most  dubious  speculation  in  the  face  of 
American  competition,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  profits  are  less 
than  those  on  butter  when  the  expenses  are  deducted.  Butter- 
making  recommended  itself  to  him  by  the  advantages  of  a  ready 
market  and  cash  payments.  He  drove  daily  to  town  with  hia 
butter-hamper  commodiously  packed  and  stowed,  and  found  it 
economical  in  carriage.  But  doubtless  his  experience  may  not 
agree  with  that  of  the  Cheshire  or  Gloucestershire  dairy-farmer, 
where  cheese-making  is  aimed  at  and  the  produce  commands  a 
comparatively  high  price.  It  is,  however,  instructive  to  read  his 
observations  and  to  note  his  modes  of  ensuring  success,  whether 
in  the  matter  of  the  yield  and  quality  of  milk  from  various  cows, 
or  in  wisely  milkiug  them  at  home  and  not  afield,  and  feeding 
them  at  rnilking-time  to  make  the  process  welcome  to  them. 
We  observe  that  he  goes  in  strongly  for  milking  always  twice 
a  day  with  the  utmost  regularity  of  time.  The  process  of 
butter-making,  whether  from  cream  alone,  or,  as  in  Scotland, 
from  the  whole  milk,  will  be  found  minutely  discussed  in 
this  chapter ;  and  in  Chapter  IV.  the  Cheshire  system  of  cheese- 
making  is  discriminated  from  that  of  single  and  double  Glosters, 
from  the  Leicestershire  Stiltons,  and  from  foreign  cheeses.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  consideration  whether  a  leaf  might  not  be 
stolen  from  the  American  or  Holland  system  to  minimize  the 
expense  of  manufacturing  cheese  at  home,  by  making  up  into 
cheese  the  milk  of  several  farms  at  one  dairy-house.  The  Parmesan 
cheeses  are  an  eminent  product  of  this  clubbed-dairy  principle,  and 
Mr.  Roland  gives  a  recipe  for  an  imitation  of  Parmesan  at  home. 
An  excellent  chapter  on  the  yield  of  milk  by  cows,  and  the  modes 
of  feeding  with  an  eye  to  milk  and  butter,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity,  deserves  careful  attention  ;  and  many  useful  hints  as  to 
correcting  the  taste  of  turnips  or  mangolds  in  butter  will  be  found 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  The  butter  trade  in  Ireland,  too, 
will  be  found  to  furnish  wholesome  hints.  Other  chapters  go. 
into  the  questions  of  calving,  of  profitable  feeding  of  calves,  and 
the  import  of  calves  from  Canada  and  America  to  England.  The 
last  chapter  concerns  the  diseases  of  cattle.  In  critical  cases  Mr. 
Roland  recommends  recourse  to  the  "  vet.,"  in  lesser  matters  to 
the  working  bailiff.  His  theoretical  knowledge  and  constant 
walks  amongst  his  cattle  qualify  him  for  the  part  of  consulting 
physician,  at  any  rate ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  an  out- 
sider, bred  to  other  pursuits,  he  has  well  established  his  quali- 
fications as  a  successful  dairy-farmer. 

Our  author's  second  and  shorter  volume  deals  with  poultry-keeping 
— a  subject  on  which  so  much  has  been  written  that  our  remarks 
on  it  may  be  brief.  Nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  breeds  are  concerned, 
do  Mr.  Roland's  remarks  appear  to  us  so  original,  or  even  well- 
digested,  as  what  he  says  of  dairy-farming.  It  is  probable 
that  farmers  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  poultry  as  pro- 
fitable stock,  and  that  there  is  room,  with  care  and  pains,  for 
the  advantageous  home  production  of  poultry  and  eggs,  seeing  that 
the  importation  of  the  latter  since  1S75  is  found  by  the  Customs' 
report  to  have  increased  more  than  forty-one  per  cent.  But  fowls 
need  looking  after,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a  little  wholesome  know- 
ledge as  to  their  profitable  housing  and  maintenance  in  health 
could  be  diffused.  To  this  end  Mr.  Roland  does  more  when  he 
counsels  cleanliness,  warmth,  dry  quarters,  care,  and  a  dust  bath, 
with  plenty  of  gravel  for  digestion,  than  when  he  retails  stories  of 
Cochin  China  chickens  exhibited  at  Birmingham  whose  grand- 
parents had  been  hatched  early  in  the  same  year,  or  rings  the 
changes  on  conflicting  opinions  of  Americans  and  English  as 
to  the  veritable  origin  of  the  so-called  Brahma  Pootra.  The 
question  with  the  farmer  who  admits  poultry-keeping  to  a 
place  in  his  farm  economy,  as  shrewd  observers  think  the  small 
holder  at  any  rate  will  have  to  do,  is  not  so  much  identification  of 
points  and  characteristics  of  different  kinds  as  the  selection  of 
really  useful  kinds,  whether  as  layers  or  sitters,  egg  or  table- 
fowl  producers.  Mr.  Roland  would  recommend  lean-to  houses, 
seven  feet  high  at  back  and  five  feet  in  front,  divided 
in  two  halves,  each  for  a  cock  and  six  hens,  with  its  run  sepa- 
rated with  boards  so  as  to  keep  the  cocks  from  fighting ;  and  he 
inclines  to  recommend  as  sorts  to  breed  largely  the  Dorkings  and 
the  Black  Spanish.  The  latter  are  excellent  egg-producers,  but 
bad  sitters  and  nurses.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  give  the 
eggs  of  the  Spanish  to  the  Dorking  fowls  (which  are  excellent 
I  sitters)  to  nurse,  if  you  want  Spanish  chickens.  One  fault  in  the 
I  Spanish  is  their  dark  legs,  which  make  them  undesirable  table- 
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fowl.  The  Dorking  is  A-l  as  a  table-fowl,  and  the  best  meat- 
carrier;  nor  is  it  so  important  to  be  keen  about  colour,  comb,  or 
tire  toes,  as  to  see  to  the  change  of  the  cock  every  year,  to  prevent 
in-and-in  breeding.  Cochins  will  bear  confinement  better  than 
Dorkings.  Among  the  best  sitters  Mr.  Roland  reckons  Cochins, 
Brahmas,  Malays,  Dorkings,  Gamefowls ;  among  non-sitters, 
Spanish,  Hamburgs  (all  excellent  layers),  and  Poland*.  Of  the 
French  breeds  he  does  not  care  so  much  as  many  do  for  the  Iloudans, 
but  gives  the  preference  on  the  whole  to  the  Creve-coeur,  could  its 
tendency  to  roup  in  our  damp  climate  be  surmounted.  The 
length  of  limb  of  the  La  Fleche  is  its  recommendation  as  a 
table-bird,  and  the  Gueldres  are  popular  for  their  eggs  all  the 
year  round.  The  fancy  breeds  of  Bantams  and  Sebright?,  Silky 
Cochins,  and  the  like  are  in  our  opinion  mere  crotchets,  and  would 
better  be  omitted  in  a  practical  treatise.  On  the  poultry-food 
question  Mr.  Roland's  views  are  sound  and  practical.  Ho  pro- 
ceeds on  the  rule,  which  is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  by 
cattle-breeders  and  feeders  also,  that  cooked  food  goes  further  and 
pays  better  than  uncooked.  He  thinks  oatmeal  excellent  food  for 
young  poultry,  and  regards  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat  as,  at 
most,  equivalents  for  wheat.  Malt-dust  seems  to  have  a  fiesh- 
forming  property  in  the  case  of  poultry  as  well  as  of  pigs  and 
cows.  Peas  and  beans  are  heating  and  indigestible,  but  cooked  vege- 
tables, sprinkled  with  malt-dust,  make  a  capital  fowl-food.  Much, 
however,  depends  on  the  natural  meat  diet — snails,  worms,  insects ; 
much  on  fresh  clear  water,  and  a  due  supply  of  green  food.  Our 
author  has  the  usual  chapter  on  "  diseases  of  fowls,"  which  is 
wound  up  with  the  self-evident  advice  never  to  breed  from  a  fowl 
that  has  been  diseased.  There  is  also  an  excellent  chapter  on  the 
turkey.  Ducks,  geese,  pea-fowl,  and  guinea-fowl  come  in  for 
notice  from  the  author,  who  has  some  practical  acquaintance  with 
them  all ;  but  we  should  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  as  unerring  an 
authority  on  poultry  as  on  dairy-farming. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

rpiIE  subject  of  colonization  is  one  which  Frenchmen  are  gene- 
-L  rally  regarded  as  knowing  very  little  about.  As  to  their 
own  settlements  abroad  their  ignorance,  if  we  may  believe  M. 
Paul  Garfarel,  is  complete  ;  and  accordingly  he  attempts  in  his 
new  work  (i)  to  remove  the  causes  of  that  ignorance,  and  to  in- 
terest his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  history  of  colonization.  Few 
persons  could  be  better  qualified  to  deal  with  this  subject  than  the 
learned  author  of  the  Ilistoire  du  Bresil  francais  au  XVF  si'ecle, 
and  the  editor  of  Thevet's  Sinrjidaritez  de  la  France  antarctiquc ; 
nor  have  we  been  disappointed  on  reading  this  account  of  the 
French  colonies.  It  is  clearly  and  methodically  written,  full  of 
details  about  physical  and  historical  geography,  and  exhaustive 
without  being  unnecessarily  long.  In  his  introduction  M.  Gafi'arel 
endeavours  to  refute  the  common  opinion  that  Frenchmen  have 
no  natural  aptitude  for  colonization.  He  very  fairly  points  to  the 
case  ot  Canada,  which  might  still  be  a  French  colony  had  it  not 
been  lor  the  deplorable  policy  of  Louis  XV.  M.  Ga'tlarel's  intro- 
duction is  followed  by  lour  divisions  treating  respectively  of  the 
French  colonies  in  Africa,  Asia,  America,  and  Polynesia ;  each  of 
them  is  preceded  by  a  very  complete  bibliographical  list. 

The  late  Duke  de  Broglie  left  behind  him  several  works 
treating  of  political  subjects,  and  most  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member no  doubt  the  annoyance  felt  by  the  Imperial  Government 
when  the  Vuet  sur  le  youvernement  de  la  France  were  aunounced 
for  publication,  and  the  petty  devices  employed  to  suppress  it. 
The  volume  we  have  now  to  notice  (2)  discusses  financial  topics, 
and  consists  of  two  distinct  parts;  the  first  includes  an  essay 
on  taxes  and  loans,  and  one  on  free  trade;  the  second  is  the 
only  fragment  which  has  been  discovered  of  a  long  work  on 
political  economy.  The  present  Duke,  who  has  undertaken  the 
duty  of  editing  his  father's  papers,  adds  a  preface  in  which  he 
explains  both  the  character  of  the  various  essays  collected,  and 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  views  put  forth.  The  two  intro- 
ductory disquisitions  were  the  result  of  certain  special  circum- 
stances, and  they  retain  traces  of  their  origin;  but  they  still 
have  a  general  importance,  because  principles  are  the  same 
under  whatever  form  of  government  the  questions  of  taxes  and 
commerce  are  examined,  and  the  'difference  exists  only  in  their 
application.  Thus  the  financial  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1850  were  renewed  in  1871,  and  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  they  will  be  brought  forward  again  at  no 
distant  period.  The  author's  fragmentary  introduction  to  the 
science  of  political  economy  is  chielly  taken  up  with  explanations 
of  the  objects  of  the  science  and  definitions  of  its  leadin"  terms. 

Mme.  Salis  Schwabe,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Cobden,  has  collected 
and  printed  a  certain  number  of  letters  and  other  documents  (3), 
either  written  by  or  referring  to  him.  They  possess  the  interest 
which  everything  connected  with  Mr.  Cobden  may  be  expepted 
to  have.  In  a  preface,  M.  de  Molinari,  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques,  states 
the  principles  of.Free-trade  as  opposed  to  the  Protectionist  system^ 

(1)  I.es  Colonies  francaises.  Par  Paul  Gaffarel.  Paris:  Germer- 
Bailliere. 

(2)  Le  libre  eclmnge  et  I'impnt.  Etudes  aViconomie  politique.  Parle  feu  Due 
de  Broglie.    Publie'es  par  son  Fils.    Paris :  LeVy. 

(3)  Richard  Cobden,  notes  sur  ses  voyages,  correspondances  et  souvenirs. 
Recucillies  par  lime.  Salis  Schwabe.    Paris  :  Guillaumin. 


and  shows  the  amount  of  progress  it  has  made  throughout  the 
world.  The  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  volume  are  de- 
stined to  found  an  exhibition  in  the  international  school  estab- 
lished in  1872  at  Naples  by  Signor  Scialoja,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction. 

George  Sand's  reputation,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  rests  not  only 
on  her  extraordinary  talent  as  a  writer,  but  on  her  political  and 
social  doctrines.  In  her  earliest  novels,  Lelia,  Jacques,  and 
Indiana,  she  discussed  the  question  of  marriage,  and  was,  partly 
from  her  own  sad  experience,  led  to  deal  with  an  institution  which 
forms  the  keystone  of  society.  By  degrees  she  was  induced  to  ex- 
amine, under  the  influence  of  Lamennais  and  Pierre  Leroux, 
the  problems  of  capital  and  labour,  the  position  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  political  constitution  of  society.  This  epoch  in 
her  life,  marked  by  her  connexion  with  the  Revue  independante, 
was  signalized  by  the  publication  of  a  considerable  number  of 
pamphlets,  letters,  and  addresses,  which  are  now  published  in 
a  duodecimo  volume  under  the  title  Questions  politiques  et 
sociales  (4).  1843  and  1870  are  the  two  extreme  dates  between 
which  these  various  papers  were  composed  ;  and  the  reader  who 
studies  the  book  with  attention  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  care 
with  which  she  endeavours  to  inculcate  upon  both  rich  and 
poor  the  duty  of  moderation.  Her  great  object  is  to  show 
that  what  M.  Romieu  called  the  "  Spectre  Rouge  "  is  nothing  but 
a  spectre,  and  that  society  must  be  transformed  gradually,  without 
any  appeal  to  arms.  She  had  written  this  before  the  terrible  out- 
break of  the  Commune. 

The  two  bulky  volumes  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu  are  the  second  edition  of  a  work  published  in 
1876,  and  which  obtained  an  amount  of  popularity  seldom  realized 
by  treatises  of  so  strictly  scientific  a  character  (5).  The  first 
volume  treats  of  the  public  revenue  in  all  its  branches,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  historical  details  which  are  full  of  interest 
even  to  persons  who  are  not  financiers  or  political  economists ; 
thus  the  Property-tax,  the  Stamp-tax,  and  the  Post  Office  admini- 
stration are  traced  back  to  their  origin,  and  comparisons  are  made 
between  the  system  adopted  in  France  and  those  which  obtain 
in  other  countries.  The  second  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Budget,  public  credit,  loans,  &c,  is  also  full  of 
historical  details,  and  the  financial  position  of  France  during 
the  Restoration,  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Empire 
is  examined  in  the  most  exhaustive  and  interesting  manner. 

The  pretended  miracles  of  Lourdes  and  La  Salette  have  sug- 
gested to  Father  de  Bonniot  (6)  a  volume  which  shows  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  medical  science,  metaphysics,  and  psycho- 
logy. We  say  nothing  as  to  the  conclusions  which  he  draws 
with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Lourdes  wonders.  It  i3 
easier  to  agree  with  him  when  he  acknowledges  very  readily  that 
theologians  are,  for  the  most  part,  wofully  ignorant  of  even  the 
general  laws  of  medical  science,  and  advises  them  to  imitate 
in  this  respect  the  scholastic  doctors,  who,  within  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  they  were  necessarily  confined,  neglected  none  of 
the  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

The  lovers  of  old  French  literature  are  much  indebted  to  MM. 
Lemerre  and  Didot  for  the  beautiful  editions  they  have  published 
of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  authors.  We  have  already  drawn 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  annotated  reprints  of  Bonaven- 
ture  Desperius,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  and  Regnier,  which  form  part 
of  M.  Lemerre's  collections ;  the  Heptamcron  of  Margaret  of 
Navarre  (7)  is  now  added  to  the  series.  M.  France,  who  has  done 
much  excellent  work  as  a  critic  and  commentator,  gives  us  a  very 
good  biographical  sketch  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  describing  the 
part  she  took  in  the  Reformation  movement,  showing  her,  on  the 
one  hand,  encouraging  Briconnet,  Farel,  and  Roussel  in  their 
bold  attacks  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  on  the  other,  bestowing 
her  patronage  upon  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
her  religious  fervour  did  not  prevent  her  from  enjoying  the  tales 
of  Boccaccio,  and  the  Heptameron  reproduces  only  too  faithfully 
the  licentious  style  of  the  Italian  novelist.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  priests  and  monks  are  the  dramatis  personce  of  most  of 
the  stories,  and  the  promoters  of  the  new  faith  might  deem  that 
one  of  the  safest  ways  of  damaging  the  Church  of  Rome  was  to 
represent  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or  regular,  as  giving  the 
example  of  every  kind  of  dissoluteness.  The  volume  now  before 
us  only  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  day's  series  of  enter- 
tainments ;  it  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Margaret.  The  notes 
at  the  end  are  by  M.  F.  Dillaye. 

M.  Paulin  Paris  has  prepared  for  Messrs.  Didot  (8)  a  beautiful 
edition  of  William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre's,  History  of  the  Crusades. 
Geoifroy  de  Yillehardouiu  was  the  earliest  layman  who  bethought 
himself  of  recording  the  great  military  exodus  which  had  ori- 
ginated with  the  desire  of  rescuing  Jerusalem  from  the  infidels. 
We  know  the  literary  merits  of  the  Chroniqw  de  Constantinople, 
but  are  less  familiar  with  the  works  of  William  of  Tyre  and  his 
continuators.  The  classification  of  all  these  narratives  is  some- 
what difficult,  but  M.  Paulin  Paris  has  made  it  sufficiently  clear 

(4)  George  Sand. —  Questions  politiques  et  sociales.    Paris:  Levy. 

(5)  Traite  de  la  science  des  Jinances.    Par  Paul  Lcroy-Beaulieu.    Paris  : 
Guillaumin. 

(6)  Le  miracle  el  les  sciences  medicates.    Par  le  P.  de  Bonniot,  S.J. 
Paris  :  Didier. 

(7)  V Heptameron  des  nouvelles  de  Marguerite  (T Angnulesmc,  royne  de 
Kucarre.    Notice  par  A.  France.    Vol.1.    P  aris :  Lemerre. 

(8)  Guillaume  de  Tyr  et  ses  continual  curs.  Texte  francais  du  XIIIesiecle. 
Revo  et  annote  par  M.  Paulin  Paris,  membra  dc  1'Institut.  Paris : 
Didot. 
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in  his  exhaustive  preface,  in  which,  condensing  the  facts  elaborately 
given  by  M.  de  Mas  Latrie  (in  the  introductory  disquisition 
to  the  chronicles  of  Ernoul  and  of  Bernard  the  Treasurer),  he 
traces  from  the  very  beginning  the  history  of  the  famous  Roman 
d'Eracle.  We  have  thus  now  before  us  an  elegant,  accurate, 
and  comparatively  cheap  edition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre's  his- 
tory in  the  French  thirteenth-century  translation,  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  Bernard  the  Treasurer's  performance.  The 
text  published  in  the  sumptuous  Recueil  des  historians  des  Croisades 
has  been  corrected  and  revised  throughout  with  the  help  of  two 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  late  M.  Didot's  private  collection,  special 
care  being  bestowed  upon  the  spelling.  The  footnotes  are  nume- 
rous, and  M.  Paris  has  added  a  good  glossary ;  nor  should  we 
forget  to  mention  the  elegant  maps  drawn  by  M.  Auguste 
Longnon,  who  had  illustrated  in  the  same  manner  M.  N.  de 
Wailly's  editions  of  Villehardouin  and  Joinville.  The  pictorial 
embellishments,  head  and  tail  pieces,  are  borrowed  from  old  MSS. 
of  the  Roman  d'Eracle. 

The  history  of  the  work  of  which  a  translation  has  just  been 
published  by  M.  Eugene  Muller  (9)  is  rather  curious.  Fernand 
Columbus,  second  son  of  the  illustrious  admiral,  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  age  when  he  composed  a  biographical  memoir  of  his 
father.  This  volume,  written  in  Spanish,  passed,  in  the  first 
place,  into  the  hands  of  Don  Luis,  the  author's  grandnephew,  who 
either  lent  or  gave  it  to  a  Genoese  nobleman,  Valiano  di  Fornari. 
Struck  by  the  merits  of  the  biography,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  hero  whose  discoveries  had  conferred  so  much  glory  upon 
Genoa,  Fornari  went  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  at 
the  Aldine  presses  three  simultaneous  editions  of  the  work — 
namely,  the  Spanish  original,  a  Latin  version,  and  one  in  Italian. 
In  some  unaccountable  way  the  text  of  Fernand  Columbus  was 
lost,  the  project  of  issuing  a  Latin  translation  was  abandoned, 
and  an  Italian  rendering,  by  Alfonso  Ulloa,  appeared  alone  in 
1571.  It  is  this  version  which  has  ever  since  taken  the  place  of 
the  original,  and  from  it  was  prepared  a  slovenly  French  transla- 
tion, signed  C.  Cotolendy,  and  published  in  1681  by  Bar  bin  and 
Ballard.  The  library  of  travels  and  adventures  which  M.  Maurice 
Dreyfous  has  undertaken  was  a  fitting  medium  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  biography  of  Christopher  Columbus ;  a  new  reprint  of 
Cotolendy  would,  however,  have  been  worse  than  useless,  and  ac- 
cordingly M.  Eugene  Muller  undertook  to  grapple  with  Alfonso 
Ulloa's  Italian  version,  which  he  has  done  very  successfully.  His 
work,  illustrated  with  a  few  foot-notes,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
collection  to  which  it  belongs. 

M.  Xavier  Raymond  (10)  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  says  in  his 
preface  that  the  history  of  the  episode  of  the  retreat  of  Laguna, 
besides  its  historical  importance,  has  all  the  romantic  interest  of  a 
novel  of  Cooper  or  Mayne  Reid.  The  first  edition  of  the  work  was 
published  about  ten  years  ago  by  the  author,  M.  d'Escagnolle  Taunay, 
then  a  superior  officer  in  the  Brazilian  army,  and  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition.  The  edition  before  us  is  a  reprint,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  forms  an  excellent  comple- 
ment to  the  works  of  MM.  d'Ursel,  de  Robiano,  Soutain,  and 
Leclescq,  on  North  and  South  America.  The  account  of  the  affair 
of  Laguna  takes  us  back  to  the  war  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil, 
which  began  in  1864  and  lasted  nearly  five  years.  Retreats  are 
always  an  interesting  part  of  military  literature,  because  they 
afford  signal  opportunities  for  the  display  of  skill,  endurance,  and 
personal  bravery.  Xenophons  reputation  as  a  captain  owes  its 
origin  to  his  march  back  to  Greece  through  Asia  Minor ;  and,  if 
we  may  compare  great  things  with  small,  the  recent  narrative  by 
M.  d'Escagnolle  Taunay  deserves  also  a  place  in  history. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  feuilletons  on  England  has 
recently  been  published  (11),  and  contains  the  same  variety  of  articles 
as  the  two  previous  ones.  Between  the  Balaklava  charge  and  the 
death  of  Thackeray  events  and  personages  of  every  kind  occu- 
pied in  their  turn  the  attention  of  English  newspaper  readers  ;  and 
so  it  is  that  Bishop  Colenso,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
Archbishop  Whately  are  enshrined  in  the  French  journalist's 
reminiscences  side  by  side  with  Jem  Mace  and  the  "  Beuicia  Boy." 

The  volume  of  sketches  for  which  we  have  to  thank  M.  Leonce 
Dupont  (12)  has  no  pretensions  of  a  scientific  and  political  kind  ; 
it  attempts  to  discuss  neither  the  antiquities  of  the  countries  visited 
nor  their  institutions ;  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  amusing-  and 
agreeably  written  impressions  de  voyage  originally  contributed,  we 
believe,  as  feuilletons  to  the  Gaulois  newspaper,  and  forming  no 
less  than  four  different  series.  The  first,  addressed  to  a  lady,  de- 
scribes the  province  or  district  of  Bigorre  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
contains  anecdotes  of  Marshal  Niel,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
and  other  illustrious  invalids  whom  the  waters  of  Bagneres  either 
cured  or  ought  to  have  cured.  The  second  takes  us  to  Agenais  near 
the  frontiers  of  Gascony,  and  is  inscribed  to  Fervacques,  the  sport- 
ing correspondent  of  the  Gaulois;  thence,  travelling  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  we  reach  a  desolate  tract  of  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  so  wretched  that,  were  it  not  for  the  his- 
torical recollections  connected  with  it,  we  do  not  think  it  would 
repay  an  hour's  visit :  and  finally,  we  are  carried  off  to  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  Grindelwald,  Interlaken,  and  the  Lake  of  Brieuz. 

(9)  La  vie  et  tcs  deeouverles  de  Christophc  Colomb.  Par  Fernand  Colomb, 
son  ills.    Traduit  et  annote  par  E.  Muller.    Paris:  Dreyfous. 

(10)  La  retraite  de  Laguna,  episode  de  la  guerre  du  Paraguay.  Par 
A.  d'Escagnolle  Taunay.   Preface  de  Xavier  Raymond.   Paris:  Plon. 

(11)  Dix  ans  de  t'hisloire  d'Anyleterre.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Vol.  III.  Paris: 
Levy. 

(ia)  De  Paris  aux  montugnes.    Par  Lc'oncc  Dupont.    Paris:  Dentu. 


i  In  this  part  of  the  volume  we  are  introduced  to  English  tourists; 

but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  "  Miss  Mary  "  ever  said  "  From 
I  who  could  come  this  rose  ?  "  unless  she  herself  came  from  soma 
;  pantry  or  back-kitchen  in  Bloomsbury  or  Fleet  Street. 

Le  pays  de  Vhonneur  about  which  General  Ambert  discourses 
I  so  eloquently  (13)  is  that  tie  escarpee  et  sans  bords  referred  to  by 
the  French  poet  two  centuries  ago.  The  gallant  writer's  object  in 
the  first  part  of  his  volume  is  to  defend  clerical  education  against 
M.  J ules  Ferry  and  his  colleagues,  and  to  show  the  services  ren- 
dered to  France  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Ecole  Sainte-Genevieve,  then  recently  created,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  series 
of  moral  reflections  and  maxims,  accompanied  by  brief  com- 
mentaries, the  idea  of  which  was  suggested  to  General  Ambert  by 
the  Oraculo  manual  y  arte  de  prudentia,  a  Spanish  volume  pub- 
lished in  1639,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult style,  soon  became  very  popular. 

M.  Thery  also  discourses  about  military  life  (14),  and  his  narra- 
tives are  all  the  more  interesting  because  they  are  authentic. 
The  war  with  Germany  forms  the  groundwork  upon  which  the 
various  characters  are  sketched ;  and,  side  by  side  with  touching 
scenes  illustrating  the  manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  pays  de 
Vhonneur,  we  have  comic  stories,  such  as  that  of  Captain  Nesco, 
and  sad  ones,  as  in  the  final  chapter  in  the  volume. 

The  charming  little  volume  of  M.  Francois  Coppee's  dramatic 
works  (15)  touches,  too,  upon  warlike  subjects,  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  events  which  marked  the  disastrous  years  1870-71. 
When  the  catastrophe  was  over,  it  struck  M.  Coppee  and  his  co- 
adjutor M.  d'Artois  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  stir  up  patri- 
otic feeling  by  putting  on  the  stage  some  grand  historical  event 
connected  with  the  wars  of  invasion,  and  they  selected  accord- 
ingly the  life  of  Constable  Du  Guesclin.  The  drama  entitled  La 
guerre  de  cent  ans  was  never  performed,  for  reasons  which  the 
authors  have  not  stated,  and  therefore  we  know  not  whether 
political  considerations  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fact. 
But  we  suspect  that,  however  beautiful  the  drama  may  be,  it 
would  have  met  with  no  success  as  an  acting  piece,  and  that  five 
long  acts  besides  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue  are  a  great  deal  too 
much  even  for  the  most  enthusiastic  of  play-goers.  The  Luthier 
de  Cremone  and  the  Rendez-vous  complete  the  volume,  together 
with  a  prologue  delivered  at  the  literary  and  musical  matinees  of 
the  Gaite  Theatre  in  1876. 

Under  the  heading  of  novels  we  have  but  a  few  items  to 
mention.  Mine.  Claire  de  Chandeneux  gives  us  a  couple  of 
volumes  (16)  which  show  that  she  has  lost  nothing  of  her 
dramatic  talent.  La  croix  de  Monguerre  especially  will  please 
those  who  are  fond  of  tragic  and  sensational  incidents.  The  note 
of  interrogation  which  follows  the  title  of  the  other  novel  gives  a 
clue  to  its  purport ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  young  lady  whom  a 
designing  woman  attempts  to  represent  as  mad  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  her  fortune. 

Saygu's  Memoires  de  la  tante  Gertrude  (17)  unfold  the  pro- 
gress of  a  French  quiet  life,  and  we  only  hope  that  many  realities 
are  to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  of  which  this 
volume  is  a  counterfeit  presentment. 

The  vicissitudes  of  an  artist's  career  in  Paris  during  the  Second 
Empire  (18)  are  amusingly  described  in  M.  Cadol's  La  Diva. 
Whether  Monseigneur  Le  Fauve,  Louis  Skebel,  and  Adrienne  are 
real  characters  or  not  is  more  than  we  can  guess,  although  we  find 
them  associated  with  Ranc,  Delescluze,  and  other  well-known 
political  personages. 

The  Biblioth'eque  universelle  in  its  September  number  (19)  reveals 
to  us  the  existence  of  a  Huguenot  poet  who  lived  during  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  whose  works  till  quite  recently 
were  completely  unknown.  David  Jossier,  a  contemporary  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  evidently  deserves  the  posthumous  re- 
putation which  M.  Godet  claims  on  his  behalf,  not  so  much  as  a 
man  of  genius,  bat  as  a  clever  disciple  of  the  Ronsard  school. 


(13)  Le  pays  de  Vhonneur.    Par  le  Ge'nc'ral  Ambert.    Paris:  Dentu. 

(14)  Sous  Cuniforme.    Par  Edmund  Thc'ry.    Paris  :  Levy. 

(15)  Theatre  de  Francois  Coppee.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(16)  Folle  ?  Par  Claire  de  Chandeneux.  Paris :  Didicr.  La  croix 
de  ilonguerre.    Par  la  mime.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(17)  Sayge  ;  memoires  de  la  tante  Gertrude.    Paris:  Levy. 

(18)  La  Diva.    Par  E.  Cadol.    Paris:  Le'vy. 

(19)  B'diliotheque  universelle  et  Revue  Suisse.  Septembre  1879.  Lausanne: 
Bridel. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PRjETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SEKPENT,"  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Htc. 
at  the  DORfi  Ci  ALLEK  Y,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

(^.EORGE     HENRY     LEWES     STUDENTSHIP. — 

This  Studentship  ha3  been  founded,  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  ITexry  Lewes,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holder  for  the  time  being  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  original  research  in  Physiology.  The  Studentship,  the  value  of  which  is  slightly  under 
£:i00  per  annum,  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  tenable  for  Three  years,  during  which  time  the 
student  is  required  to  carry  on,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Director,  physiological  investigations, 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  nil  other  professional  occupations.  No  person  will  be  elected  as  a 
*'  George  Henry  Lewes  Student "  who  does  not  satisfy  the  Trustees  and  Director,  first  as  to  the 
promise  of  success  in  physiological  inquiry,  and  second  as  to  the  need  of  pecuniary  assistance. 
Otherwise  all  persons  of  both  sexes  are  eligible.  Applications,  together  with  such  information 
concerning  ability  and  circumstances  as  the  candidate  may  think  proper,  should  be  sent  to  the 
pn  -ent  Director.  Dr.  MlOHJLEL  Foster,  New  Museums,  Cambridge,  not  later  than  October  15, 
'-     *  he  spi.'.mtMnji.t  will  he  made  and  duly  advertised,  as  HMD  as  possible  after  that  date. 

(  UT.I  X'S    COLLEGES,    IRELAND. — The  PROFESSOR- 

snip  of  CHEMISTRY  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  bein"  about  to  become  Vacant, 
Cumlulate*  for  that  OIKcc  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  U-NOEK- 
Skckktaby,  Dntilin  tunic,  on  or  before  October  18,  1879,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
mounted  to  II.*  Gra,:c  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  wno  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle.  September  29, 1879. 

TTNIVERSITY    of   LONDON.— PRELIMINARY  SCIEN- 

'  TIFIC  iM.B.)  EXAMTNATION.-Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
above  Examination,  at  GUY'S  HOSPITAL  during  the  Winter  and  Summer  Se>,i.ms.  The 
Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Dkas,  Guy's  Hospital.  Southwark,  S.E. 

T>  0  Y  A  L       SCHOOL      of  MINES. 

Professor  FRANKLAND.  D.C.L..  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  FORTY 
LECTURES  on  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  on  Monday  next.  October  ti,  1879,  at  Ten 
o'clock,  a.m..  to  be  continued  on  earK  succeeding  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Monday  at  the 
same  hour.   Fee  for  the  Course,  £4  ;  Laboratory  Practice  lor  Three  Months,  £12. 

Professor  HUXLEY.  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  will  commence  a  C<  iURSE  of  EIGHTY  LECTURES 
■on  BIOLOGY  or  NATURAL  HISTORY  (including  PfdjBOntOlogy),  on  Monday  next, 
October  6,  at  Ten  o'clock.  A.M.,  to  be  continued  on  every  Weekday,  except  Saturday,  at  the 
same  hour.   Fee  for  the  Course,  £4  ;  for  Laboratory  Practice,  £6. 

Professor  GOODS VX,  M.A.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  THIRTY-SIX  LECTURES 
on  APPLIED  MECHANICS,  on  Monday  next,  October  6.  at  Ten  o'clock,  a.m., to  be  continued 
on  every  Weekday,  except  Saturday,  at  the  same  hour.   Fee  for  the  Course,  £3. 

All  these  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Science  Schools,  Exhibition  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington. 

 F.  W.  RUDLEB,  Registrar. 


DURHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— KING'S  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—The  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  KING'S  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take 
place  in  the  Chapter  Room,  on  Tuesday,  November  H,  1-79,  at  Nine,  A.M.,  when  FOUR 
SCHOLARS  will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present  Vacancies. 

These  Scholarships  (Eighteen  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£.10  in 
money,  with  exemption  from  Classical  Fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  I  our  Years,  to 
■which  a  Fifth  may  be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Anyone  under  Fifteen  years  of  age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not.  is  admissible  as 
a  Candidate,  provided  always  that  his  parents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  Names,  with  certificates  of  their  birth,  and  statement  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  Mr.  E.  Pre  i.e.  The  College.  Durham,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  November  11. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 

Rev.  HENRY  HOLDEN,  D.D.,  Head-Master. 


MATRICULATION  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. — 
January  l*so.— A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  Examination  will  be  held  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  commencing  Monday,  October  13.  The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Studeuts  of 
the  Hospital.— For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  — 
The-  next  SESSION  will  begin  on  October  8,  1879.  The  College  supplies,  for  persons  of 
cither  sex.  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing:  their  studies  in  Science, 
Languages.  History,  and  Literature  ;  and  particularly  in  those  branches  of  Applied  Science 
which  are  employed  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  open  daily 
from  Ten  to  Five.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  in  connexion  with  the  Deportment  of 
Eii"interiiu'  and  Sum  ving,  bv  w  hich  Students  may  spend  the  six  summer  months  as  l'upils, 
with  various  Engineering  Finns  in  and  near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging 
of  Students  will  he  given  hv  the  I'kinvipal,  on  application  through  the  SEriucTARY.  Several 
Scholarships  will  be  competed  for  early  in  October.  For  Prospectus  and  further  information, 
apply  to  BDWABJD  Stock,  M.R.C.S.,  Secretary- 

TSLE    of   WIGHT    PROPRIETARY    COLLEGE. — 

J-  xhe  College  will  be  OPENED  after  the  Christmas  Vacation.  It  is  situated  in  its  own 
Grounds  of  21 J  acres,  within  Ten  minutes'  walk  of  Hyde  Pier  and  Railway  Stations.  The 
Principal  will"  be  a  University  Graduate  in  Holy  Orders.  For  Boating  and  Bathing  the 
College  is  unrivalled,  and  its  sanitation  is  unexceptionable.  The  Buardiug-houses  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Council. 

Particulars  as  to  terms,  nomination,  and  all  other  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council,  B.  BAJLtKOW,  Esq.,  Southlands,  or  of  J.  W.  Fahdell,  the 
Solicitor,  Cambrian  Ilouse  Offices,  Hyde. 

PREPARATION    for  the    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  &c.  —  A 

CLERGYMAN  (late  Public  School  Tutor),  residing  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  an  able  resident  Tutor,  receives  about  TWELVE  PUPILS,  from  Seven  to  Four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  his  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes  part  in  their  games  ;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness.  Thorough  grounding  and"  individual  teaching.  Terms,  £80  or  £90  a  year.— 
Address,  CliERICTJS,  Ley  land,  Grcenhill  Road,  Ilampstead,  London. 

EOOLE  BEAUREPAIRE,  BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER.— 
Conducted  by  C.  G.  BLACKADER,  M.A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
and  assisted  bv  resident  French  and  German  Masters.  Successful  preparation  for  the  Army 
and  Public  Schools. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

TpOLKESTONE.— MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  tha 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies  in  September. 

MORNING  PREPARATORY   CLASS   for  the   SONS  of 
GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.   The  AUTUMN 
TERM  will  commence  Wednesday,  October  8.   There  are  Vacancies. 

TO  MILITIA   OFFICERS   and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

J-    PETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS— Captain  CHAWNER  (late  77th  Regiment)  has  a 

few  VACANCIES.   Terms  on  application  and  references  Manor  House,  Newton  Valence, 

Alton,  Hants. 

A    CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  take  charge  of  a  PUPIL  re- 

quiring  care  and  supervision,  or  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  Army.  Neur  London. 
Terms,  £120  a  year.  —  Address,  F  29,  at  C.  H.  May  Sc  Co.'fl  General  Advertising  Oltices, 
/8  Grucechurch  Street. 

'TUITION. — A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  in  Kent,  assisted 

by  a  Graduate  of  Paris  for  Modern  Languages,  gives  his  whole  time  to  TEN  PUPILS, 
Special  care  for  delicate  nnd  backward  Lads.  Gravel  soil.  Thorough  home  lite.— Address, 
Kev.  ,  4  Queen's  Road  Villas,  Lavender  Hill,  London. 

TNDIAN  and  OL.  I.   HOME  CIVIL    SERVICE.— FOUR 

intending  CANDIDATES  can  be  received  as  PUPILS  on  specially  advantageous  terms, 
if  good  (according  to  age)  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  :— English,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Science,  Political  Economy,  or  if  they  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanscrit. 
—Address,  C.  S.,  Stanford's,  Charing  Cross. 

EDUCATION  in  GERMANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 
for  YOUNG  LADIES.  Conducted  by  Friiulein  SINGER.  The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors. Great  advantages  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  Bleichstrasse  36, 
Frankfort-on-t  he -Maine. 

(COMPANION  PUPIL.— A  LADY,  residing  within  Ten  miles 

^  of  London,  desires  a  CHILD,  of  good  family,  to  share  the  lessons  of  an  only  Girl,  aged 
Eleven,  under  a  highly  accomplished  and  experienced  governess.  Good  grounds.  Riding 
lessons,  &c.  As  the  chief  object  of  the  Advertiser  is  to  gain  desirable  companionship  for  her 
little  girl,  terms  would  be  a  question  of  later  arrangement.— Address,  in  the  iirst  place  (.Adver- 
tiser being  in  Scotland),  Miss  WHATTfi,  56  Mansfield  Road,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W. 

EDUCATIONAL  VACANCY. 
RECTORSHIP  of  the  ROYAL  COLLEGE,  Mauritius.  Salary,  Rs.  10,000,  with  all 
the  privileges  attaching  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Colony  in  respect  to  pension  and  leave  of 
absence. 

Required,  to  fill  the  above  post,  a  Layman  who  has  graduated  in  high  University  honours 
(Oxford  or  Cambridge  preferred),  and  lias  had  experience  in  teaching.  A  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  is  also  desired. 

The  Royal  College  consists  of  three  branches,  at  which  -100  Students  in  all  are  at  nresent 
being  educated.  Their  ages  vary  from  Eight  to  Twenty,  and  they  are  prepared  for  the  Exami- 
nations of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Loudon. 

Written  applications,  stating  the  age  and  antecedents  of  the  applicant,  and  accompanied  by 
copies  (not  originals)  of  testimonials,  may  be  addressed  to  the  down  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
Downing  Street,  London,  and  sent  in  not  later  than  the  8th  proximo. 
London,  September  17,  1879. 

HPO  ARTISTS.— A  YOUNG  LADY  ARTIST,  requiring  further 

-*-  instruction  in  OIL  PAINTING,  wishes  to  STUDY  under  an  Artist.  If  at  any  distance 
from  Charinir  Cm>s  she  would  require  Board.  References  exchanged. — Address, stating  Terms, 
&c,  A.  B.,  Mr.  Khodes,  Dairyman,  Koyal  Parade,  Blackheath  Village,  S.E. 

LAW.— A  MARRIED  SOLICITOR,  in  good  practice,  in  an 
agricultural  town  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  to 

reside  in  the  house,  a  healthily-situated  country  residence  Address,  M.  A.  II.,  care  of  Messrs. 

G.  Street  &  Co.,  30  Cornhill,  E.C. 

LEADING  FIRM  of  TEA  BROKERS  wish  to  fill  vacancies 

immediately  for  JUNIOR  CLERKS.  One  for  Counting-house.  Two  for  Sale  Rooms. 
For  the  latter  position  premiums  required — Address,  for  particulars,  T.,  40  Feneliurch 
Street,  E.C. 

PARTNERSHIP.— A  GENTLEMAN  of  Position,  the  Pro- 

J-  prictor  of  a  VALUABLE  COPYRIGHT,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a  Gentleman  who 
could  bring  in  £800.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  X.  L.,  care  of  Messrs.  Pawl e,  Fearon,  &  Coldham, 
11  New  Inn,  Strand,  London. 

A    YOUNG    LADY,   of   cheerful  temperament  (an  Orphan, 

mother  English),  the  Daughter  of  a  former  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Sandhurst, 
a  German,  desires  a  Situation  as  COMPANION  to  a  LADY,  Travelling  or  otherwise.— Apply 
to  Colonel  Roberts,  Freiburg,  Baden. 

"RATIONAL      TRAINING     SCHOOL     for  COOKERY, 

^  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.  W. 

President  —  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 
The  School  re-opened  on  Monday,  September  8,  for  the  Autumn  Session,  with  the  following 
classes  :— 

Cooks  and  Students. 

Scullery  Cleaning,  for  Five  Lessons  10  A.M.  to  12  noon  £0  10  6 

Ten  Plain  Cookery  Demonstrations   10  A.M.  to  12  noon    0  10  0 

Ten  High-elaM  Demonstrations    2  P.M.  to  4  p.M   2   2  0 

Ten  Plain  Cookery  Practice  Lessons  10  A.M.  to  4  p.M   2  2  0 

Ten  High-class  Practice  Lessons  lo  a  m  to  4  p.M   3  30 

Single  Lessons  m  the  Newest  Entrees,  &c,  10s.  Gd.  the  day. 
Training  for  Teachers  of  Cookery. 
Teachers  of  Cookery  can  now  pass  through  a  lull  course  of  20  weeks'  training  in  Cookery 
and  practice  in  Teaching  at  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  South  Kcnsin"ton  The 
fee  is  £20. 

Ten  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food  will  be  delivered  at  the  School  by  Professor  CHUBOH 
M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.T.C.,  every  Monday. at  U  p.m.  ;  commencing  Monday,  September  15.  Tickets 


A 


Single  Lessons,  2s.  6d.   Teachers  In  Training  admitted  free  to  these 


for  the  course,  £1  Is. 
Lectures. 

Special  arrangements  may  he  made  for  Lessons  in  Training  Colleges,  Elementary  Sohools 
Ladies'  Schools,  and  Private  Houses. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  to  the  Lady  Superintendent,  at  the  School. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[October  4,  1879. 


"WINTER    RESIDENCE. — BOURNEMOUTH. — A  Married 

™  *  MEDICAL  MAN,  without  Children,  residing  in  a  most  healthy  position  in  Bourne 
mouth,  can  receive  One  or  Two  LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN  for  the  Winter  Months.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.— Address,  D,  H.,  care  of  Mr.  II.  Nash,  "Observer"  Office, 
Bournemouth. 

FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS  for  SALE. — £82,  at  22  years' 
purchase  ;  £20,  £42,  £71,  £171,  £202,  and  £700,  at  22}  years  ;  £21  and  £190,  at  23  years  ;  £51 
and  £56,  at  24  years,  and  other  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Some  Freehold  Houses  for  Sale. — 
Messrs.  George  Beken  &  Co.,  Ground-rent  Agents,  86  London  Wall. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 
Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  rid  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Iriday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-rooin  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

HPHE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.  Charges  fixed  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'hote  daily.  Every  information  of  the  Manager.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ilfracombe,  for  Two 
Mouths,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &e., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 


THE  MULTIPLEX  COPYING  PROCESS,  price  10s.,  gives 
Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music.  Examination  Questions.  Drawings,  Plans,  Specifica- 
tions. This  Process  has  been  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  Treasury  Commission  ;  and  the  Government  have  paid  the  inventor  (Mr.  FELLOWS)  £500 
for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  departments.  No  long  preparation.  No  tedious 
washing  otf.  Full  particulars  post  free. 

CHARLES  FELLOWS,  7  Tettenhall  Road,  Wolverhampton. 

"IVfACNIVEN  &    CAMERON'S    PENS  are  the  BEST." 

"  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men,  Public  Opinion. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Wavcrley  Pen." 
"Thev  are  a  treasure. "Standard. 
Attention  is  specially  invited  to  the  HINDOO  PENS,  Nos.  I,  2.  and  3. 
"  In  three  grudutcd  oblique  points,  are  inestimable."— Newry  Reporter. 
6d.  and  Is.  per  Box,  at  all  Stationers  .    Specimen  Box,  containing  all  the  kinds,  Is.  Id.  by  post. 

Beware  of  the  parties  offering  spurious  imitations  of  these  Pens. 
Patentees:  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh.  (Established  1770.) 
Penmakers  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  Offices. 

HEAL  &  SON'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  EDBNITDBE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  &  SON,  195.  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.—  218,  249,  and  260  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19.20. and  21  Morweil  3treet,  W.C.  Established  1802. 
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NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Are  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  5s.  Od.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


£  B.  d. 


The  Lansdowne   3 

The  Laurel    3  13 

The  Indiana   4  4 

The  Forest  Rose   5  5 

The  Japanese  Bamboo  .  6  6 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 

BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass    3  5  6 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass   4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern   7  7  0 


Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue, which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AND  454  WEST  STRAND.  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


LUXURY, 


QHAVING  A 

By  rasing 

PEARS'   TRANSPARENT   SHAVING  STICK, 

PURE,   FRAGRANT,   AND  DURABLE. 
Immediate  lather,  no  irritation.     Established  Eighty  Years.     Five  Prize  Medals. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

XN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

T    EA       &       PER  R  INS'  SAUCE, 

which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public.  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  "LEA  &  PERRINS."  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold  Whole- 
Bale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell.  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  T^HE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 


J^LLIS'S    RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  PURE  AERATED  RUTHIN  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN   WATERS — "  Absolutely  pure."— See  Analyses,  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.— Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  also  Water 
without  Alkali. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS — For  Gout,  Lithia  Water,  and  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS.-Corks  branded  "  R.  Ellis  &  Son,  Ruthin."    Every  label 
bears  Trade  Mark. 

TpLLIS'S    RUTHIN   WATERS.— Sold  everywhere.  Whole- 

J— i  sale— It.  ELLIS  &  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents— \V\  BEST  &  SONS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


TVTEDJCINAL  FOOD,    WASTING  DISEASES  and  CON- 

SUMPTION  are  ARRESTED,  the  strength  and 
weight  are  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

PANCREATIC  EMULSION,  which  has  been  for  the  last 

twenty  years  recognized  bv  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a  NECESSARY  FOOD  for  persons  bavins;  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 

QAVORY  Si  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Chemists 

everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 
particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis,  on  application. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


ROYAL 


EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE.  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Offices— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON :  Branch  Office—29  FALL  MALL,  S.TV. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3,900,000. 
JAMES  STEWART  UODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors, 

William  Knowlca,  Esq, 


Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 
George  Forbes  Mulcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Ksq. 
Daniel  Meinertzhajieii,  Esq. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
Lord  Joscelinc  Wm.  Percy. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 
Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Garrntt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Curric  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daniel  1,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grent'ell,  Esq. 
Baron  Heath. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 
Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

NOTICE— The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
due  at  Michaelmas  will  expire  on  October  14,  1879. 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  granted  on  security  of  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  oS 
Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Royal  Exchange,  Loudon. 


E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 
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UARDIAN      FIRE     and     LIFE  OFFICE, 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1821.    Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
Directors. 

Chairman— RICHARD  M.  HARVEY,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— AVGVSTVS  PREVOST,  Esq. 


Henry  nulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-C'iirter.  Esq. 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Ksq. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  II.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Archibald  Hamilton.  Esq. 
Thomson  Ilankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Rlgji*  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 
Frederick  H.  Jonson,  Esq. 
G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq, 
John  B.  Martin,  EBq. 
Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 
John  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Vigue,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department-T.  J.  MARSDEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary -T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested   £1,000.000 

Total  Funds  about    £2,950,000 

Total  Annual  Income  nearly    £500,000 

N.B  Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 

with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  October  14. 


THE       LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  Office— 7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-end  Agents — Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
f/orernor— MARK  WILKS  COLLET.  Esq.  |  Sub-Governor— GEORGE  L.  M.  GIBBS,  Esq, 
Deputy-Governor— LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
Directors. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Hugh  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blvth,  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  Budd,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Burn. 
George  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  11.  Dobree.  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 
Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 
Henry  Goschen.  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Huth,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 
Greville  11.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
William  liennie.  Esq. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Rvrie,  Esq. 
David  P.'Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Michaclraa* 
Policies  will  expire  on  October  14. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies  for  the  Fire  and  Life  Departments. 
Prospect  uses,  copies  of  the  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Accounts,  and  all  other  information  can  be 
had  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

NORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established  1836. 
OFFICE  IN  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000,000 

Fire  Revenue    405.000 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)    £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1S03— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W- 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED  £700,000. 
Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.   Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed 
beibre  October  14.  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manag,  r. 

P  H  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON.— ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS       OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  C't  >M PAN Y.  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Company.   The  Right  Hon.  Lord  K1NNAIUD,  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.   Annual  Income,  £214,000.  £1,350,000  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.   Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNUILL.  LONDON. 

TTNION      BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £l.i<7.:.oo 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Doj  .-.'  Sight,  ore  granted  on 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli. 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBUKN,  Manager. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL  £1,000.000. 
IIkad  OFFICE— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
BUAXCHKS  in  Edinburgh, Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurraehee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Intercut  allowed  when  the  C  redit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  ou  the  following  terms,  vis. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  13  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Dei>osits  will  be  received  ou  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
OXtra  charge  :  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  colleetion. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  In  British  and  Eoreigu  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Anny.  Navy,  aiuK'ivil  I* ay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Bunking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

"yy ILLS'  "  THREE  OASTLES"  TOBACCO. 

IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  with  TINFOIL. 
WILLS'    "THREE    CASTLES"  TOBACCO.  —  There's  no 

sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia  and  no  better  brand  than  the  'THREE 
CASTLES.'"— Vide  "The  Virginians."  Only  in  Packets  and  Cigarette*,  protected  by 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  0. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 
One  Thousand  Copies  of  Canon  Forror's  St.  Paul ;  One  Thousand  Copies  of  the  Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Tait,  nnd  vm  mum  Copies  of  every  other  recent  Work  of  general  interest  are  in 
circulation  u;  MITUE  >  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Frteh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand 
Increases,  and  an  ample  Mipj>ly  :s  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they 
api>car.  r:rsc-clns.i  Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
number  of  volumes  required.  Book  Societies,  Town  und  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary 
Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms.    Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


M 


UDIK'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP    BOOKS.  — 

Bee  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition  now  ready.  This 
Catalogue  contain*  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Vol.  III.,  Fanny  Keinble  s  Recollections  ot 
a  Girlhood.  Mrs.  Brasscy's  Voyage  Round  the  World.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  The  Life  of  George  Moore.  My  Command  in  South  Africa,  by  General  Cunvnghamc,  'lhe 
Fuat  Violin,  Paul  FaBer,  and  more  than  Three  Thousand  other  Popular  Work's  in  History, 
Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy, Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at 
the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and 
Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  publishers  of  modern  Books. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 
in  Circulotiun  or  on  Sn'.c  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav.also  be  obtained, 
with  the  ko»t  DOMible  delav.  bvall  Subscribe!,  tu  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY. 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  lone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mndle'l Select  Librar}-,  Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office.  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


•THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  fid.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10.  74.  ;s.  7<S,  SI,  8S,  81,  Vji,  Osa,  and  771  (clean  copies  i_at  the  Office,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.   "  ^^^^ 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

FOREIGN  WORK  and  ENGLISH  WAGES  considered  with 
reference  to  the  Depression  of  Trade.    By  Thomas  Biiassey,  M.P. 
London,  Longmans  Sc  Co. 

Now  ready,  in  lCmo.  price  Half-a-Crown, 

^  LGEBRA,  specially  adapted  for  the  Army,  Civil  Service  and 
*By  C.  R.  Luptox,  Army  and  Civil  Service  Tutor. 


L.'cal  Examinations. 


London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Just  published,  Third  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

A   FRENCH  GRAMMAR  at  SIGHT,  on  an  entirely  new 

"•j™  method,  Cipecially  adopted  for  Pupils  preparinc  for  Examination.  By*  ArtMAND 
rt'OritsY.  B.  A.,  Lecturer  on  French  Literature  at  the  CniverMty  College,  Bristol,  Author  of 
M  Dialogues  Raisoniu-s  '*  :  and  Ali\  Fkillet,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'liouncur,  Othcier  de 
rinstruetion  Publique,  Paris. 

 London:  Simpkix.  Marshall,  ft  Co.      Clifton  :  J.  Baker  &  Son. 

New  Edition,  with  Photographic  Frontispiece,  Is. 

^FIIE  SEARCH  for  a  PUBLISHER;  or,  Counsels  for  a 

Younr  Author.  CONTENTS  :  Publishers—Publishing  Arrangements— Illustrations— 
Binding— Notices  of  the  Press— Advertising—Copyright,  ic  Typo-Marks  for  Proof- Sheets- 
Sizes  oi  Book*—  Sizes  of  Paper— Comparative  Sizes  of  Books  and*  Paper,  &c. 

Specimens  of  Types,  Wood  and  Photographic  Illustrations,  &c. 
London:  Provost  &  Co.,  40  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden. 

Price  3s.  ;  free  by  post.  3s.  fid. 

rPHE  OWENS  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  for  the  SESSION 

1879-80. 

 Manchester  :  J.  E.  Conxisn.  Bookseller  to  the  College.  33  Piccadilly, 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  48.  6d. 

CONSUMPTION,   ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

/~  IWa«e«  at  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  CHURCHILL'S 
llypophusphiU-9  and  InhalanU. 

 J.  W.  Kolckmass.  8  Eangham  Place,  London.  W.  

Just  published  for  the  Collector,  in  an  Edition  limited  to  a  Hundred-and-thirteen 
copies,  21s. 

MERYOX,  AND  MERYON'S  PARIS; 

With  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Artist's  Work. 
By  FREDERICK  WEDM0RE. 

••  Mr.  Wedmore  has  made  careful  analyse*  of  the  impressions  from  the  plates  nnd  indicated 
concisely  and  clearly  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  '  States'  of  each  "—Athenmtm 

"  The  Catalogue,  lor  all  tlie  purposes  of  the ;  connoisseur,  may  I*  regarded  as  quite  the 'final 

and  '  <.■!--!  •   work  on  the  subject  The  Introductory  CM  ay  haa,  In  virtue  of  its  stvle  a 

*M  distinct  interest  as  a  piece  of  pure  literature.  Beneath  Mr.  'Wcdmorc'i  baud  the  details, 
of  M-'rvon's  life  gather  new  meaning."— /I roviVnn/. 

■  full  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  and  the  insight  that  comes  of  sympathy."  Spectator. 


A.  W.  T1IIBANDEAU.  18  GREEN  STREET.  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


ROSS  NEIL'S   NEW  PLAYS. 

Just  published,  1  vol.  crown  (rvo.  8s. 

ARABELLA  STUART; 
THE   HEIR  OF  LINNE ;  TASSO, 

By  ROSS  NEIL, 

Author  of  "  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "  Inez,"  14  The  Cid,"  "  Elfinclla,"  &c. 
ELLIS  St  WHITE,  »  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


F 


TMIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS  fos 

insertion  in  the  Forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  tha 
Publisher  by  the  7th,  nnd  13ILLS  by  the  9th  October. 

Jons  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

rPHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  for  OCTOBER  will 

bo  published  on  Wednesday,  October  15th.  ADVERTISEMENTS  intended 
for  insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Publishers  later  than  Wednesday  Next, 
October  8th. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co.  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

RASER'S    MAGAZINE,    OCTOBER  1879. 

No.  DXCVTII.    New  Series  CXVIII.    Price  2s.  Cd. 
Edited  by  Dr.  JOHN  TULLOCII,  Principal  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Contents  :— 

Mary  Anerlf.y  ;  A  Yorkshire  Tale.   By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Chapter  XTT.— 
Serious  Charges.    XV.— Caught  at  Last.    XVI. — Discipline  Asserted- 
French  Tragedy  before  Corneille.    By  George  Saintsbury. 
A  Village  Idyll.  By  J.  McReath. 
Partridges  and  Politics.   By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
The  Failure  of  Altruism. 

Prince  Napoleon  and  European  Democracy  :  Reminiscences  by  Karl  Blindi 
My  Journal  in  the  Holy  Land.— II.   By  Mrs.  Brassky. 
Afghanistan  :  its  Raoes  and  Rulers. 
Recent  Novels. 

The  Cost  of  a  Foreign  Policy. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  Co.  

Now  ready,  No.  CCXXXVIII.  Is. 

rpHE    CORNHILL    MAGAZINE   for    OCTOBER.  With 

Illustrations,  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

CONTENTS  : 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.    With  an  Illustration.     Chapter  22.  "  That 

Imbecile  of  an  Emjieror."    Chnpter  2'J.  In  which  Le'on  asserts  his  Independence. 

Chapter  34.  Changes. 
SOME  ASPECTS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
MADAME  DE  SAIN'TE-FOLYE'S  BABIES. 
EARTH-BORN  METEORITES. 
OBOD. 

HANS  SACHS  AND  THE  MASTERSONG. 
A  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT.    By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

WHITE  WINGS  :  a  Yachting  Romance.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  II.  Draw- 
ing Nearer.  Chnpter  12.  The  Old  School  and  the  New.  Chapter  13.  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda. 

London  :  Smith.  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For   OCTOBER  (1879). 

MODERN  ATHEISM  AND  MR.  MALLOCK.   By  Miss  L.  S.  BEVINGTOX. 
FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  MODERN  ENGLAND.  No.  I.  By  Karl  Hii.lebrand. 
THE  NEW   DEPARTURE  IN  INDIAN  FINANCE.  By  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P. 
LUCREZIA  BORGIA.  By  H.  SchUtz  Wilson. 
BAPTISM.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY  IN  INDIA  :  the  Land  and  the  People.    Concluded.    By  JAMES 

CAinn,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
RECENT  SCIENCE.   (Supervised  by  Professor  nt'XLEY.) 
THE  OLYMPIAN  SYSTEM  VERSUS  THE  SOLAR  THEORY. 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 


By  the  Right  Hon. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  Si  CO.,  LONDON. 


This  dav  (post  free,  3s.  Gd.),  the  nalf-yenrly  Volume  of 

rPHE  JOURNAL  of  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE  and 

-*-  MENTAL  PATHOLOGY.  Edited  by  L.  S.  Forbes  Winslow,  M.B.,  D.C.L., 
Oxon,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

Contents : 

CHARLES  LEVER.    By  J.  M.  Winn,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  &c. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  TI1E  BRAIN.    By  J.  G.. 
Davev,  M.D. 

EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS  CONNECTED  WITH  GROWTH  AND  PHYSICAL  DE 

VELOPMENT.    By  Nathan  Allen,  M.D. 
MENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  INSANITY  IN  CRIMINAL. 

CASES.    By  E.  C.  Mann,  M.D. 
THE  BRITISH   ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE.  By 

J.  M.  Winn,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  ttc. 


THE  LUNACY  LAWS. 
LUNACY  IN  ENGLAND. 
LUNACY  IN  SCOTLAND. 
LUNACY  IN  AMERICA. 
MICROCEPHALISM. 


PRIVATE  ASYLUMS. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  RETROSPECT. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  PECULIARITY". 
MEDICAL   PROPRIETORS   OF  PRI- 
VATE ASYLUMS. 


London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

ST.  LUKE:  a  Clerical,  Medical,  and  Art  Review.   Weekly,  3d. 
No.  I.,  October  18. 
Office,  267  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BALLIOL  COLLEGE  HALL.— See  THE  BUILDER  for 
View:  also  View  of  Aston  Town -li  nil  nnrl  Plan— Small  Culture— Wages  and  Dividends 
—Progress  of  the  Low  Courts— Paris— Ruins  of  Colorado— Progress  of  Iron  and  Steel—  New 
Quay.  Queenstuvvn— Tewkesbury  Abbey— Simplon  Tunnel— Berwick— Animal  Mounds,  &c. 
Price  4d.;  by  post,  4Jd.— 46  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 

UNIVERSITY   OF    LONDON.   B.A.   AND  B.Sc. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Nearly  ready,  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  crown  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTS  of  MECHANICS,  including  HYDEO- 

STATICS.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  Samuel  Newtii,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Principal  of  New  College,  London,  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

This  Edition  (the  Sixth)  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  and  with 
especial  reference  to  changes  recently  made  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MISS   GREEN  AW  AY'S   NEW  BOOK. 

Fancy-boarded  cover,  6s. 

UNDER  THE  WINDOW: 

Pictures  and  Rhymes  for  Children. 
By  KATE  GREENAWAY. 
Engraved  and  printed  by  Edmund  Evans. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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RICHARD  BE  NT  LEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


PROBATION",   New  Novel    by  the  popular 

AUTHOR  of  "  THE  FIRST  VIOLIN,"  will  be'  published  on  Thursday, 
October  9,  in  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

THE  NEW   NOVEL  BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF  "THE  QUEEN 

OF  CONNAUGHT," 

MADGE    DUNRAVEN,  can  now  be  had  at 

all  Libraries. 

IN  TWO  YEARS'  TIME,  Ada  Cambeidge's 

Popular  Story,  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols. 

MONSIEUR    LOVE,   Miss   Ethel  Coxon's 

New  Story. 

"  In  this  novel  there  is  more  than  promise,  there  is  ren.1  present  merit,  and  in  its  girlish  fresh- 
mess,  its  genuine  sentiment,  it  offers  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  hateful  tune  that  has  of  late 
_iicrvaded  the  novels  of  young  ladies."— Spectat  or. 

THE  nON.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD'S 

MY  LORDS  of  STROGUE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Lady  Grizel." 

'*  Mr.  Wingfield  has  produced  an  historical  novel  which  is  an  admirable  blending  of  dramatic 
-erlects  and  tidelity  to  actual  events.  The  ideas  acquired  by  close  study,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
vigorous  imagination^  are  transformed  into  living  realities."—  World. 

"The  characters  in  this  story  are  drawn  with  consummate  power,"— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  One  of  the  best  fictions  of  the  day."— Athenaeum. 


K1CHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON.  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IX  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition  ot  the 
COMPLETE     WORKS     OP    W.    M.  THACKERAY. 

In  24  Monthly  Volumes,  each  3s.  6d. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd.,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Frank 
Dicksee,  Linley  Sambourne,  F.  Barnard,  and  Frederick  Walker. 

THE    FOUR    GEORGES:    the  English 

Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE   AUTHOR  OP  "THE 
GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." 

Next  week,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  AMATEUR  POACHER. 

By  tb.3  Author  of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  "  Wild  Life  in  a 
Southern  County." 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  IS  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW   NOVEL   AT  ALL   THE  LIBRARIES. 


3  vols. 

CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN: 

A  Story  of  Two  Generations. 
By  ALLAN  MUIR. 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE  :  the  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


THE   NEW  NOVEL   BY  FREDERICK  TALBOT. 

At  all  Libraries,  3  vols. 

LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE: 

A  Novel. 

By  FREDERICK  TALBOT,  Author  of  "  Sophie  Crewe,"  &c. 

LONDON:  JOHN  &  ROBERT  MAXWELL. 

LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE  :  the  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


THE  CLOVEN  FOOT  :  Miss  Braddon's  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


MISS  BRADDON'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

At  all  Libraries,  3  vols. 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT: 

The  New  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audrey's  Secret,"  &c. 

LONDON:  JOHN  S:  ROBERT  MAXWELL. 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT  :  Miss  Braddon's  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

POEMS  and  BALLADS.    %  Mrs.  Toogood, 

Author  of  "  Sketches  of  Church  History,"  and  "  History  of  Greece." 


THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  WESTMINSTER'S  DIARY. 
Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

DIARY  of  a  TOUR  in  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

and  RUSSIA  in  1827.   By  the  Marchioness  of  Westminster. 
HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HUKST  &  BLACKETT'S  HEW  NOVELS. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   3  vols.  {October  10. 

RECORDS  of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.   3  vols. 
'*  This  novel  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  all  readers  of  fiction  as  the  work  of  a  most  trifled  writer. 
Every  page  abounds  in  action  and  overflows  with  feeling.   The  plot  is  laid  with  skill  and 
worked  out  with  ingenuity." — Court  Journal. 

GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  Mrs.  Spender  has  written  what  may  be  truly  called  a  romance  of  the  affections,  and  novel- 
readers  owe  Mrs.  Spender  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  book."— Athenazum. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  Frarer,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.  3  vol3. 
"  This  interesting  novel  will  add  another  wreath  to  Mrs.  Fraser's  literary  fame.    The  cha- 
racters arc  liferlike,  and  the  incidents  startling."—  Court  Journal. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Desart,  Author  of  "  Kelverdale."    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 
"  A  very  lively  book.   Lord  Resort's  humour,  vivacity,  and  witty  comparisons  make  his 
PAgC3  sparkle,  and  give  the  reader  many  a  pleasant  laugh."— Athenaeum. 

MADELON    LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith 

Adams,  Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  tells  her  story  with  spirit.   She  writes  with  pure  aims  and  an  honest 
desire  to  put  in  an  attractive  light,  principles  bused  on  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  morality  and 
religion.   She  is  ready  with  expedients,  and  fertile  in  resource."— Saturday  Review. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW  for 

OCTOBER. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  ONCE  MORE.  By  J.  A.  FnouDE. 
THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.   By  G.  SHAW  LEFEVKE,  M.P. 
REPLY  TO  FALLACIES  OF  EVOLUTION.   Bv  G.  J.  ROMANES. 
PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  IN  AMERICA.   By  Horace  WHITE. 
SCIALOJA.  By  Edward  Dicey. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE   LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD.  By 

Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley. 
THE  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.   By  Feedeuic  Haerison. 
A  WORD  WITH  SOME  CRITICS.  By  the  Editor. 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  LIBRARY.   By  W.  P.  COUKTXEY. 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

JACK'S  EDUCATION;  or,  How  He  Learnt 

Farming.  By  Professor  Henry  Tanner,  F.C.S.,  Senior  Member  of  the  R  yal 
Agricultural  College,  Examiner  in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Government  Department  of  Science.    Large  crown  Svo.  4s.        [Next  week. 

REPRESENTATIVE    STATESMEN  : 

Political  Studies.  By  Alex.  CnARi.ES  Ewald,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,"  &c.   2  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  24s. 

THE     REALITIES    of  FREEMASONRY. 

By  Mrs.  Blake,  Author  of  "  Twelve  Months  in  Southern  Europe."  Demy  Svo. 
price  9s. 

FARMING  for  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

By  Arthcr  Roland.  Edited  by  "William  Ablett. 
Vol.  I.— DAIRY  FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  of  COWS,  &e.   Large  crown 
8vo.  5s. 

Vol.  II— POULTRY-KEEPING.    Large  crown  Svo.  5s. 

Vol.  III.  TREE-PLANTING,  for  Ornamentation  or  Profit,  suitable  to 

every  Soil  and  Situation.   Large  crown  8vo.  5s.  [Next  week. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

COUSIN  HENRY.     By  Anthony  Trollope.    2  vols,  crown 

Svo.  [This  day. 

BEATING  the  AIR.    By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke.    3  vols. 

[Next  week. 

COUSIN  SIMON.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Marsham.  1  vol. 
THE  PARSON  o'  DUMFORD.   By  George  Manville  Fens. 

3  vols. 

"This  is  a  capital  novel,  and  the  hero  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  and  least 'bumptious '  of 
muscular  clerics  whom  it  bus  been  our  lot  to  encounter  in  printi"— Standard, 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  pp.  550.  with  86  Plates,  21s. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  LIONEL  S.  BEALE,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College. 


LONDON :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

!  HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  S.  Beale.  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  with  100 
Plates,  will  be  ready  on  October  20,  price  21s. 


CHAPMAN  &   HALL,  133  PICCADILLY. 


HARRISON,  PALL  MALL. 
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MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BLACKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE  for 

OCTOBER  1S79.   No.  DCCLXVIII.   Price  2s.  Gd.  [This  day. 


A 


No.  DCCLXVIII.   Price  2s.  Cd. 

COXTKNTS: 

SYRIA— BOUND  ABOUT  DAMASCUS. 
A  DEADLY  FEUD  :  a  Tale  from  France. 
IOS. 

RE  V  PA  :  or.  Want's  in  n  Xamr.    Part  VII. 
THE  DEMISE  OF   THE  K.USEKBl  XD. 
NEWSPAPER  OFNCES. 
THE  CAtil'L  MUTINY. 


THE  LIFE  of  SIR  JAMES  BROOKE, 

RAJAH  of  SARAWAK.  From  his  Personal  Papers  and  Correspondence. 
By  Spenser  St.  John,  F.R.G.S.,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Rajah,  late  11. M. 
Cun-ul-Gi'iieral  in  Borneo ;  now  11. M.  Minister  ltesidont  to  the  Reuublic  of 
Fern,  and  Author  of  '-Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East."  Post  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  a  Map,  12a.  6d. 


CALDERON.    By  E.  J.  Hasell. 

Ninth  Volume  of  "  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers." 


Beino-  the 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


THE   METHOD.  MEDITATIONS,  and 

SELECTIONS  from  the  PRINCIPLES  of  DESCARTES.  Translated  from 
the  Original  Texts.  "With  a  New  Introductory  Essay,  Historical  and  Critical. 
Sixth  Edition,  enlarged.  By  John  Veitch,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.   New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  Cd. 

DAVID   LESLIE:  a   Story  of  the  Afghan 

Frontier.    By  S.  S.  Tnop.BCitx,  Author  of  "  Bannu  ;  or,  Our  Afghan  Fron- 
tier.*'  2  vols,  post  Svo.  17s. 
David  Leslie*  is  very  clever  nod  wonderfully  fresh.   Altogether  the  novel  is  unusually 

d  ;  the  gay  is  discreetly  blended  with  the  irrave  ;  und  for  its  pictures  of  Anglo- 

while,  looking  at  it  as  a 

Wssous  been  inure 


hrcll-balan*.  . 
Indian  life  we  hav 
'*  For  the  mere  amu 


medium  of  tinimrtin^  information,  the  reader  must  admit  that  rarely  have  valuable  political 

re  pleasantly  conveyed  *  David  Leslie  '  is  an  excellent  novel." 

A  thnurum. 


COUSINS.     By  L.  B.  Walfokd;  Author  of 

*l  Mr.  Smith :  a  Part  of  Bis  Life/*  "  Pauline,**  &c.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

complete  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  Gs. 
w*  Cousins*  is  a  charming  story.    It  reads  like  the  conception  of  a  youncr  fresh  mind  full  of 
Irish tness  and  originality,  and  deserves  a  most  hearty  welcome."— -Vanity  Fair, 
r  Very  natural,  original,  and  charming." — Guardian.' 
**  Characterized  by  great  skill  and  greater  delicacy."— Times. 

PERSONALITY  the  Beginning  and  End  of 

Metaphy-ics,  and  the  Necessary  Assumption  in  all  Positive  Philosophy. 
Crown  8vo.  3s. 

THE  ORIGIN  of  EVIL,  and  other  Sermons. 


By  the  same  Author. 


{Very  shortly. 


ANTI-THEISTTC  THEORIES.    By  Robert 

Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
Author  of  "  Theism,"  "  The  Philosophy  of  History  in  Europe,"  &lc.  Crjwn 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Summary  op  Contexts  :  Atheism — Ancient  Materialism — Modem  Mate- 
rialism— Contemporary  or  Scientific  Materialism— Positivism— Secularism — 
Are  there  Tribes  of  Atheists  ?— Pessimism— History  of  Pantheism— Pan- 
theism— Appendix. 

"  The  work  of  Professor  Flint  supplies  a  felt  necessity,  and  is  a  most  admirable  work." 

English  Independent. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

during  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland;  Author  of  -'A  History  of  Scotland," 
4c.   3  vols,  demy  Svo.  [Shortly. 

THE  MONKS  of  the  WEST.    By  Count  de 

Mi'Ntai.kmbert.  Authorized  Translation.  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  completing 
the  Work.  2os. 

A  HANDY  MANUAL  of  GERMAN  LITE- 

KATUKE.  For  Schools,  Civil  Service  Competitions,  and  University  Local 
Examinations.   By  M,  F.  Reid.   Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

THE    CHEMISTRY  of   COMMON  LIFE. 

By  Professor  Johnston.  New  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged.  By 
Arthur  Herbert  Church,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  "  Food :  its  Sources, 
Constituents,  and  Uses,"-"  Plain  Words  abont  Water,"  &c.  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 
illmtnrted  with  Maps  and  102  Engravings  on  Wood,  G18  pp.  7s.  6d. 

WORKS   OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

CABINET  EDITION,  in  19  Volumes,  £4  15s. 

Printed  from  a  new  and  legible  type,  in  a  convenient  and  handsome  form. 
Each  Work  sold  separately,  price  5s.  a  volume  : 

Adam  Bkoe.  2  vols. — The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  2  vols.— Silas  Marker, 
The  Lifted  Veil,  Brother  Jacob.  1  vol.— Scenes  op  Clerical  Life. 
2  vols.  — Felix  Holt.  2  vols.—  Bomola.  2  vols.  —  Mibdi.eji arch.  3  vols.— 
Daniel  Deronda.  8  vols.  — The  Spanish  Gypsy.  1  vol.  —  Jubal,  and 
other  Poems,  Old  and  New.  1  vol.  . 

NOVELS    of  GEORGE    ELIOT,  each 

in  1  vol. 

Adam  Bede.  3s.  6d.  — The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  3s.  6d.  —  Silas  Mar- 
ker. 2s.  Gd.— Scenes  op  Clerical  Life.  3s.— Felix  Holt.  3s.  6d.— Eomola. 
3s.  Cd. — Midd lem arch.   7s.  Cd.— Daniel  Deronda,  7s.  6d. 

IMPRESSION'S  of  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

By  George  Eliot.  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

WISE,  WITTY,  and  TENDER  SAYINGS, 

from  the  WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Selected  by  Alexander  Main. 
Third  Edition,  lcp.  gilt  cloth,  Cs. 

THE  GEORGE  ELIOT  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Fcp.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


•VILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW    NOVEL    by  Mrs.  OLIPIIANT, 

entitled  "  HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY,"  will  bo  begun  in  the 
NOVEMBER  Number  of  the  Magazine,  and  continued  Monthly. 

Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXL.  (for  OCTOBER). 
Contents  : 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.     By  Professor  Seeley.    No.  HI. 

"  HAWORTH'S."   By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o' 

Lowrie's."    Chapters  52—54.  Conclusion. 
CHARLES  JAMES  MATHEWS. 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WORKING  WOMEN.    By  Miss  Martin. 

THE  MALAKANI ;  or,  Spiritual  Christians  in  Eastern  Russia.     By  G.  M. 

Asher,  Doctor  of  Law,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF   A  THIEF,   IN    THIEVES'  LANGUAGE.  By 

J.  W.  Hoksley,  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Prison,  Clerkenwell. 
A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keary.   Chapters  37  and  38. 
VIVISECTION.   By  Rev.  George  Greenwood. 
TARTY  GOVERNMENT.   By  Rev.  A.  T.  DAVTDSON. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  complete  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

JNORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    By  Professor 

Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Schorlemmer,  F.R.S.,  of  Owens  College,, 
Manchester.   With  Illustrations,  Sic. 

Vol.  I.  THE  NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS.  21s. 
Vol.  II.  Part  1.  METALS.  18s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2.  METALS.    18s.  [Just  ready. 


T 
S 


THIRD  EDITION,  revised,  8vo.  21s. 

EXT-BOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY 

Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.E.S.   With  Illustrations.  [Just  ready 


By 


EEING  and  THINKING.   By  Professor 

W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  3s.  Gd. 
New  Volume  of  "  Nature  Series." 


QTUDIES    on    FERMENTATION.  —  The 

^  Diseases  of  Beer  :  their  Causes  and  the  means  of  Preventing  them.  By 

L.  Pasteur.  A  Translation  of  "  Etudes  sur  la  Biere,"  with  Notes,  Illus- 
trations, &c.    By  F.  Faulkner  and  D.  C.  Rorb,  B.A.  Svo.  21s. 

[Just  ready; 


M 


ACM  ILL  AN'S 

CLASSICS.   New  Volumes. 


ELEMENTARY 


r 


HERODOTUS. — The  SECOND  PERSIAN  WAR.  Edited 

by  A.  H.  Cooke,  B.A.    18mo.  Is.  Gd. 

TIIUCYDIDES.     Book  IV.  1—41.     The  CAPTURE  of 

SPHACTERIA.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c,  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.  18mo.. 
price  Is.  6d. 

QREEK  IAMBICS  for  BEGINNERS.  By 

the  Rev.  H.  Kynastox,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Cheltenham  College.  Extra 
fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd.  [Just  ready. 

FIRST    LATIN    GRAMMAR.    By  M.  C.. 

Macmillan,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  in  St.  Paul's  School,  London.  Extra. 
fcp.  8vo.  Is.  Gd.  [This  day. 

ELEMENTARY     GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

By  W.  W.  GOODWIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard: 
University.   Crown  8vo.  6s.  [This  day. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF   "THAT  LASS   0'  LOWRIE'S." 

TSJEW  NOVEL.— "HAWORTH'S."  By 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

(CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE'S  NOVELS  and 

TALES.    New  Illustrated  Edition,  in  Sixteen  Monthly  Volumes,  crown. 


8vo.  cloth  extra,  each  6s. 

Vol.  IV.  DYNEVOR  TERRACE. 
Stokes. 


Monthly 

Illustrated  by  Adrian 

[This  day. 


pHARLES     KINGSLEY'S  WORKS. 

Collected  Edition  in  Monthly  Volumes.   Crown  8vo.  each  6s. 

Vol.  IX,  The  WATER  BABIES:  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land 

Baby.   Illustrated  by  Sir  Noel  Paton  and  P.  Skelton.  [This  day. 

Part  VIII.  LICENSE  to  MENDELSSOHN. 

TMCTIONARY  of  MUSIC  and  MUSICIANS 

Edited  by  George  Grove,  D.C.L.   8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Just  ready. 
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COMPLETION    OF   THE    EDITION    DE   LUXE  OF 

THE  WOKKS  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

In  Twenty-four  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo. 

CONTAININS 

248  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS,  1,473  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 
AND  88  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  FINE  EDITION  of 
Mr.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.  In  undertaking  the  venture  they  felt  assured  that  such  a 
publication,  produced  in  the  highest  style  of  Art,  and  in  which  all  other  considerations  have 
been  made  subsidiary  to  perfection  and  completeness,  would  be  welcomed  by  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  genius.  They  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  result  has  justified  their 
expectations. 

ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  bv  the  AUTHOR,  RICHARD  DOYLE, 
FREDERICK  WALKER,  A.R.A.,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK  have  been  retained  ; 
while  to  supply  the  ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  deemed  desirable  the  Publishers 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  skill  of  the  following  EMINENT  ARTISTS  : 

J.  E.  JN1ILLAIS,  K.A.,  LUKE  FILDES,  A.E.A.,  Mrs.  BUTLER  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  GEORGE 
DU  MAURIER,  JOHN  LEECH,  FRANK  DICKSEE,  LINLEY  SAMBOURNE,  F.  BARNARD, 
E.  J.  WHEELER,  F.  A.  ERASER,  CHARLES  KEENE,  R.  B.  WALLACE,  J.  P.  ATKINSON, 
W.  J.  WEBB,  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  M.  FITZGERALD,  W.  RALSTON,  JOHN  COLLIER, 
H.  FURNISS,  G.  G.  KILBURN,  &c.  &c. 

The  Illustrations  (with  the  exception  of  those  in  colour)  have  been  printed  on  REAL  CHINA 
PAPER  ;  the  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  F.  C.  McQUEEN  ;  and  the 
WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  by  Messrs.  CLAY,  SONS,  &  TAYLOR,  who  have  also  executed 
the  Letterpress.  The  Paper  has  been  specially  made  for  it  by  Messrs.  DICKINSON.  The 
full  beauty  of  the  Illustrations  can  thus  for  the  first  time  be  appreciated  ;  and  this 
EDITION  DE  LUXE  will  find  a  place  in  all  COLLECTIONS  of  RARE  and  CHOICE 
BOOKS.  The  FINAL  VOLUME  contains  an  ESSAY  on  the  WRITINGS  of  W.  M. 
THACKERAY  by  Mr.  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

The  NUMBER  of  COPIES  PRINTED  is  LIMITED  to  ONE  THOUSAND,  each  copy  being 
numbered.  The  mode  of  publication  adopted  is  that  of  SUBSCRIPTION  THROUGH 
BOOKSELLERS  ;  and  intending  Subscribers  can  obtain  of  any  Bookseller  information 
regarding  the  Terms  of  Subscription. 


From  the  TIMES,  September  1C. 

The  noble  reproduction  of  Thackeray's  writings  which  suggests  this 
article  may  be  considered  the  most  fitting  monument  to  his  memory.  Few 
writers  have  had  so  splendid  a  memorial  built  up  by  so  famous  an  array  of 
•artists  and  craftsmen,  and  none  have  had  it  so  soon.  There  are  also  some 
.reasons  besides  his  great  literary  merit  which  in  Thackeray's  case  render 
such  an  edition  of  his  writings  especially  fitting.  With  all  his  genius,  he 
is  essentially  the  rich  man's  author  While  all  the  original  illustra- 
tions have  been  retained,  including  those  of  Doyle,  Walker,  and  Oruikshank, 
as  well  as  his  own,  Millais,  Fildes,  Mrs.  Butler,  Da  Marnier,  Linley  Sam- 
bourne,  and  many  other  great  names  in  art,  have  given  each,  as  it  were,  his 
stone  to  build  up  this  stately  cairn  to  the  great  novelist's  memory. 

From  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  September  13. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  publishers  of  this  edition  on  having 
produced  a  series  of  volumes  which  do  honour  at  once  to  English  biblio- 
graphy and  to  the  name  of  Thackeray.  We  can  point  with  some  national 
pride  to  the  volumes  before  us.  If  it  is  gratifying  to  an  author's  vanity  to 
>jB  gassed  through  thousands  of  hands,  it  is  surely  more  pleasing  to  be 
immortalized  in  a  row  of  large  volumes,  splendid  in  wide  margins,  bold 
type,  and  costly  illustrations. 

From -the  WORLD,  September  17. 

The  superb  edition  of  Thackeray's  works  It  is  satisfactory,  but  in 

'TxO  way  surprising,  to  hear  that  the  substantial  approval  witli  which  this 
enterprise  has  met  has  been  such  as  to  fully  justify  the  experiment.  Here 
»re  twenty-four  magnificently  got-up  volumes  which  appeal  directly  to  the 
■class  whom  Thackeray  addressed.  It  was  the  cultivated  and  moneyed 
audience  that  the  great  novelist  commanded  during  his  life,  and  such  an 
audience  could  scarcely  neglect  the  opportunity  of  possessing  itself  of  his 
works  in  a  sumptuous  shape  after  his  death. 

From  the  BOOKSELLER,  September  2. 
A  lasting  memorial  of  the  author's  fame,  and  of  the  spirited  enterprise 
and  admirable  taste  of  his  publishers.     Henceforward  a  set  of  this  edition 
tie  luxe  will  become  one  of  the  most  prized  possessions  of  collectors. 


From  the  STANDARD,  October  1. 
No  author  could  possibly  desire  a  more  magnificent  memorial  than  the 
superb  edition  of  the  works  of  Thackeray  for  which  all  bibliophiles  will  for 

j-ears  to  come  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  It  is  such  an 

edition  that  every  true  lover  of  a  great  author  always  craves   It  is 

a  duty  we  owe  our  favourite  author  to  possess  the  best  possible  edition  of 
him,  and  in  the  present  instance  we  have  an  edition  sufficient  in  itself  to 
make  the  reputation  of  any  firm  of  publishers. 

From  the  SPECTATOR,  September  G  and  13. 
It  is  an  effort  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  to  do  honour  to  the  author, 
by  producing  an  edition  that  shall  be  unrivalled  in  typographical  and 
artistic  perfection,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they  have  succeeded.  The 
execution  of  the  engravings  is  marvellously  line. 

From  the  ATHENiEUM,  September  20. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  all  the  copies  of  this  costly  work  will  soon  be 
disposed  of.  The  Publishers  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  their- achieve- 
ment. Every  page  of  these  sumptuous  volumes  shows  that  care  and  thought 
have  been  expended  on  it,  and  in  honouring  the  great  novelist  they  have 
done  much  honour  to  themselves. 

From  the  DAILY  NEWS,  August  30. 
A  monument  in  that  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey  which  is  sacred  to 
literary  and  artistic  genius  is  doubtless  an  honour  that  a  nation  does  well 
to  bestow  upou  a  deceased  man  of  letters  of  distinguished  merit ;  but  after 
all,  the  best  and  most  fitting  distinction  that  can  be  conferred  on  a  great 
author  is  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  his  works  that  shall  be  in  all 
things  worthy  of  his  name.  Such  an  appropriate  monument  to  departed 
genius  have  we  in  the  noble  edition  of  the  works  of  Thackeray  which  is 
just  now  completed  in  twenty-four  magnificent  volumes.  Never,  imU  ed, 
before  have  these  pictures  come  out  so  brilliantly  or  exhibited  so  success- 
fully- their  most  delicate  qualities.  It  is  necessarily  expensive  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  likely  long  to  retain  its  value,  and  yet  more  likely  to  grow 
scarce,  and  therefore  more  precious  still  ;  for,  in  the  interests  of  the  artistic 
qualities  of  this  edition,  the  number  of  copies  is  strictly  fixed  at  one 
thousand,  each  copy  being  numbered  as  a  guarantee  of  this  necessary  limi- 
tation. 
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THE  AFGHAN  WAR. 

THE  brilliant  and  successful  action  in  front  of  Cabnl 
has  diminished  a  natural  feeling  of  anxiety.  It  had 
been  too  confidently  announced  that  the  town  would  be 
occupied  by  a  certain  day,  and  in  the  absence  of  intel- 
ligence there  was  perhaps  ground  for  fear  lest  some  unto- 
ward event  had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  operations. 
Bat,  although  General  Roberts's  despatch  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  his  task,  it  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  resistance  that  he  has 
already  encountered.  The  position  taken  up  by  the 
enemy  was  evidently  chosen  with  some  strategical  skill, 
and  that  the  generals  attached  considerable  importance  to 
the  movement  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  wording  of  the 
despatch  itself.  General  Baker  did  not  accomplish  the 
very  difficult  duty  of  clearing  the  heights  without  a  pro- 
longed engagement  and  considerable  loss,  and  his  favour- 
able report  of  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  may  be  taken  as 
a  further  indication  of  the  formidable  strength  of  the 
enemy.  Whether  this  victory  will  have  the  decisive  effect 
that  has  been  anticipated  is  a  question  that  is  still  left  in  some 
uncertainty.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  little  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  conjectural  criticisms  of  military  move- 
ments in  Afghanistan.  The  short  delay  which  preceded 
Sir  F.  Roberts's  advance  may  be  attributed  to  many  causes 
more  probable  than  want  of  energy  in  the  general  or  defects 
in  the  organization  of  his  army.  Modern  operations  of 
English  troops  are  constantly  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
because  they  are  for  the  first  time  in  history  subjected  to 
close  and  immediate  inquisition.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was 
known  to  former  generations,  nor  is  a  similar  scrutiny 
exercised  in  the  case  of  foreign  armies.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unreasonable  to  censure  a  general  at  a 
distance  for  every  trifling  disappointment  which  may  arise 
from  a  halt  or  a  retreat.  The  judicious  exclusion  of 
military  correspondents  from  the  army  has  not  prevented 
the  circulation  of  mischievous  rumours ;  and  it  facili- 
tates the  task  of  hostile  military  critics  at  home.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  ground  for  the  report  that 
the  communications  with  the  Shutargardan  Pass  were 
a  few  days  ago  cut  off;  and  probably  Sir  F.  Roberts 
could,  if  he  were  not  employed  on  more  urgent  duties, 
furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  rate  of  march. 

Some  late  accounts  of  the  demeanour  of  the  Ameer  since 
his  arrival  in  the  camp  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  purpose 
and  value  of  his  visit ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  found 
a  theory  on  unauthenticated  gossip.  It  is  said  that  Yakoob 
wished  to  return  to  Cabul  in  advance  of  the  army  ;  and  it 
was  conjectured  that  he  had  obtained  permission  to  leave 
his  capital  on  an  undertaking  that,  after  inducing  the 
English  army  to  remain  stationary,  he  would  himself  im- 
mediately return.  The  report  involves  some  improbability, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  true.  Whatever  promises  the 
Ameer  may  have  made,  he  can  scarcely  have  expected  to 
prevent  by  hi3  personal  influence  with  the  English 
General  the  further  movement  on  Cabul ;  nor  can  he 
have  supposed  that  he  would  be  able  to  pass  backwards 
and  forwards  at  pleasure  between  two  hostile  camps. 
Daood  Shah,  who  seems  to  have  been  really  wounded  during 
the  insurrection  at  Cabul,  would  probably  not  have 
left  the  capital  if  he  had  intended  to  return  in  a  few  days. 
The  son  of  the  Ameer  must  also  have  been  deliberately  en- 
trusted to  the  protection  of  the  English  General.  The 


various  rumours  which  proceed  from  Cabul  imply  that 
the  Ameer  has  a  certain  number  of  partisans ;  and  General 
Roberts  reports  that  the  headmen  of  Chardeh  and  the 
suburbs  of  Cabul  have  asked  permission  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him.  It  is  probable  that  a  mutinous  soldiery,  without 
leaders  or  definite  policy,  had  to  the  last  moment  hesitated 
as  to  its  future  course.  Nothing  that  has  happened  could 
furnish  any  reason  against  the  prosecution  of  the  original 
policy  of  the  Government.  When  the  disaster  at  Cabul 
occurred,  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  England  and  in 
India  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  early  advance.  At  first, 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  possibility  of  an  immediate 
movement  were  entertained ;  but  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  expediency  of  preferring  security  to  hasty  action. 
Exactly  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
melancholy  news  at  Simla.  To  civilians  the  delay  appears 
neither  excessive  nor  surprising ;  and  as  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  were  known  from  the  first,  the  mutineers 
cannot  have  been  cheered  with  hopes  of  impunity. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  the  resistance 
of  the  Afghans  that  Russian  journals  have  been  instructed 
or  permitted  to  threaten  immediate  war  with  England. 
Under  official  inspiration  well-informed  writers  discuss 
the  different  roads  by  which  a  Russian  army  can  advance 
to  the  conquest  of  India ;  and  they  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  route  by  Herat  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
expeditionary  army  which  has  lately  with  doubtful 
success  attacked  a  Turcoman  stronghold  is  sup- 
posed to  be  destined  for  service  in  Afghanistan  ;  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  Persian  Government  once  more 
inclines  to  a  Russian  alliance  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  coveted  fortress  of  Herat.  As  far  as  the 
chance  of  an  immediate  rupture  is  concerned,  the  Russian 
menaces  may  be  regarded  as  idle  bluster.  There  is  no 
force  in  Central  Asia  which  could,  with  any  probability  of 
success,  encounter  the  Anglo-Indian  army ;  and  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  precipitate  a  collision  by  the  occupation 
of  Herat.  Nevertheless  the  language  of  Russian  writers 
forms  a  striking  comment  on  the  frequent  statement  by 
English  Liberals  that  the  Russian  operations  in  Central 
Asia  furnish  no  cause  of  suspicion  or  alarm.  The  insolent 
display  of  unprovoked  enmity  is  probably  intended  for 
the  moment  to  influence  Afghan  policy.  It  might 
bo  more  dangerous  if  Russian  agents  in  Afghanistan 
were  occupied  with  intrigues  in  the  native  Courts 
of  India.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  flatterers  in- 
cessantly dwell  on  his  love  of  peace,  has  lately  been  en- 
gaged in  holding  a  Council  of  War  at  Livadia  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  purposes  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Turkestan  to  the  ablest  of  his  younger  generals,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  a  Governor- General  who  is  noto- 
riously hostile  to  England.  It  was  asserted  with  some 
plausibility  that  the  establishment  in  1878  of  a  Russian 
Mission  at  Cabul  was  provoked  and  justified  by  the  pro- 
bability of  war  in  Europe.  At  present  there  is  no  ground 
of  quarrel  between  the  two  Empires,  except  unwarranted 
cupidity  and  ambition.  It  is  not  unsatisfactory  to  ob- 
serve that  the  clamour  for  the  invasion  of  India  coin- 
cides in  time  with  still  emptier  professions  of  hostility 
to  Germany  and  Austria.  As  it  is  certain  that  (no 
statesman  and  no  party  in  Russia  can  desire  a  simulta- 
neous (rupture  with  three  great  Powers,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  all  the  warlike  demonstrations 
are  equally  hollow  and  insincere.    It  is  at  the  same  time 
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certain  that,  if  an  opportunity  occurred,  the  feint  would 
at  any  time  be  converted  into  a  real  attack.  Any  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  challenge  offered  by  the  mutinous 
troops  at  Cabul  would  have  encouraged  Russian  aggres- 
sion. No  pretext  for  hostility  or  even  for  ill-will  has  been 
furnished  by  England.  The  danger  of  a  quarrel,  whether 
it  be  large  or  small,  proceeds  wholly  from  the  other  side. 

A  war  with  Russia  would  be  a  great  calamity,  and  there 
would  be  little  consolation  in  the  temporary  advantage 
which  it  might  confer  on  a  political  party.  The  threat  of 
a  Russian  invasion  of  India,  if  it  were  not  conhned  to 
mere  words,  would  produce  a  sponger  revulsion  of  popular 
feeling  than  the  movement  which  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  astonished  Liberal  agitators.  Of  all  the  sophisms 
which  have  lately  by  incessant  repetition  become  familiar 
commonplaces,  the  most  ineffective  is  the  paradox  that  the 
present  Government  has  promoted  the  interests  of  Russia, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  convince  the  country  at 
large  that  resistance  to  Russian  aggression,  though  it  may 
have  been  imperfectly  successful,  is  a  stronger  proof  of 
complicity  than  eulogy  and  proposals  of  co-operation. 
During  the  Bulgarian  agitation,  philanthropic  orators 
constantly  extolled  the  disinterested  magnanimity  of  the 
Power  which  already  meditated  the  recovery  of  Bessai'abia 
and  the  acquisition  of  Kars  and  Batoura.  The  reaction 
which  followed  when  the  real  designs  of  Russia  were  dis- 
closed necessarily  took  the  form  of  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Assurances  that  Russian  policy  is  equally  pacific  and 
harmless  in  Central  Asia  are  already  disbelieved  ;  and  if 
they  were  ostentatiously  falsified,  the  prophets  of  peace 
would  not  be  generally  admired  or  respected.  The  Russians 
themselves  have  with  unerring  instinct  discerned  the  an- 
tagonism to- their  interests  of  those  whom  Liberal  speakers 
now  affect  to  denounce  as  their  practical  friends.  A 
general  election  held  after  a  Russian  attack  on  Herat  and 
a  consequent  declaration  of  war  with  England  would  pro- 
bably result  in  the  return  of  a  large  majority  in  support  of 
the  present  Government.  The  Liberals  ought  therefore, 
for  selfish  reasons  as  well  as  on  patriotic  grounds,  to  desire 
the  early  and  successful  termination  of  the  Afghan  war. 
If  peace  and  English  control  are  once  re-established,  there 
will  be  little  reason  to  apprehend  a  rupture  with  Russia. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  AT  DUBLIN. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  has  been  making  a 
tour  in  Ireland,  partly  to  enjoy  a  holiday  he  has  richly 
deserved,  and  partly  to  see  something  with  his  own  eyes 
of  a  country  which  troubles  one  English  Minister  after 
another,  and  of  which  he  himself  is  reminded  night  after 
night  during  the  Session  by  the  obstructives.  He  has 
finished  his  wanderings  at  Dublin,  where  he  has  been 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Lord  Matok,  and  where  he 
described  to  a  sympathetic  audience  how  much  his  visit  to 
Ireland  had  delighted  and  instructed  him.  More  especially 
he  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  wonder  and  pleasure  at 
the  perfection  of  the  arrangements  for  travelling  which 
enabled  him  to  get  away  to  England  twice  in  ten  days. 
To  a  man  who  does  not  mind  the  sea  this  mode  of 
visiting  and  examining  a  foreign  country  seems  to 
offer  many  advantages,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may 
boast,  without  the  usual  exaggeration  of  politeness,  that 
when  in  Ireland  he  felt  as  if  he  was  almost  at  home.  He 
was  indeed  so  much  impressed  with  the  great  good  which 
his  examination  of  Ireland  had  done  him,  that  he  stated  it 
to  be  his  earnest  wish  and  advice  that  many  more  English 
politicians  should  do  as  he  had  done.  He  made  the  most 
of  this  recommendation,  for  it  was  the  only  novelty  he 
had  to  offer.  It  is  indeed  no  novelty  to  recommend 
Englishmen  to  go  and  look  at  Ireland  for  themselves.  A 
man  must  be  very  far  on  in  life  who  can  remember  a  time 
when  this  advice  was  not  freely  offered.  In  the  dull 
season  it  is  one  of  the  standing  resources  of  distressed 
editors  to  insert  a  modest  article  calling  on  Englishmen  not 
to  waste  their  money  on  Continental  travel,  but  to  go  and 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  lovely  scenery  and 
interesting  people  of  Ireland ;  and  a  vague  hope  is  gener- 
ally expressed  that  some  day  Royalty  may  take  up  its  abode 
in  the  sister  island — the  higher  in  quality  the  better,  but  at 
any  rate  something  not  much  below  the  level  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  The  novelty  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
recommendation  consisted  in  his  discoveiy  that  a  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  Ireland  might  be  obtained  by  the 
easy  process  of  paying  a  short  visit  to  two  or  three  Irish 


noblemen,  varied  by  dancing  backwards  and  forwards 
between  an  Irish  port  and  England.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote, however,  even  in  his  playful  moods  never  loses  his 
common  sense,  and  he  did  not  pretend  that  the  knowledge 
he  had  gained  of  Ireland  was  very  deep  or  extensive.  In 
fact  it  is  difficult,  in  reading  what  he  had  to  say  about 
Ireland,  to  discover  a  single  paragraph  which  he  might  not 
equally  well  have  composed  if  he  had  never  gone  to  Ireland 
at  all.  There  is,  perhaps,  one  exception.  He  drew  atten- 
tion to  one  danger  that  threatens  the  poor  in  Ireland  in 
the  coming  winter,  which  is  serious,  and  to  which  its 
proper  prominence  had  not  been  assigned  in  England.  The 
harvest  of  peat  fuel  is  very  deficient  this  year  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  Irish  poor  may  have  to 
suffer  from  unusual  cold  as  well  as  from  insufficient; 
nourishment.  The  cause  of  the  shortcoming  of  the  peat 
harvest  was  not  stated,  but  it  may  bo  presumed  that  it  was 
the  rain  ;  and  from  a  meteorological  point  of  view  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  there  can  be  weather  too  wet  for 
an  Irish  bog.  Anyhow,  the  fact  that  the  poor  in  Ireland 
may  this  winter  be  very  short  of  fuel  deserves  serious 
attention ;  and  although  it  did  not  perhaps  need  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  discover  it,  still,  as  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  had  discovered  it,  he  did  well  in 
bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  Englishmen,  who  cannot  but' 
wish  to  know  what  is  the  basis  of  real  suffering  on  which 
political  agitators  may  be  trading  for  support. 

A  portion  of   Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  speech  was 
devoted  to  a  general  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Ministry, 
and  this  was  natural  and  proper;  for  if  he  had  not  done 
something  of  the  sort,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
realize  that  it  was  a  Minister  who  was  speaking.    But  his 
language  was  studiously  vague  and  guarded,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  trying  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  and 
to  leave  a  clear  field  open  to  a  more  enterprising  colleague. 
The   only  interest  of  his   speech  lay  in  what  he,  as  a 
Minister  speaking  in  Dublin,  said  about  Ireland.  Hiu 
utterances  seem  to  have  been  more  promptly  effective 
than  he  could  at  the  time  have  imagined.    He  seems  to 
have  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  suddenly  converting 
Mr.  Parnell.    In  speaking  of  the  project  of  establishing 
a  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  State  was  to  be  the  real  landlord  until  the  new 
proprietors  had  paid  off  by  easy  instalments  the  sums  ad- 
vanced for  their  benefit ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  him,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  any  one  who  was  responsible  for  English  finance,  to 
believe  that  the  instalments  would  be  paid.    The  State 
would  have  to  deal  with  people  who  proclaimed  that  it 
was  base  and  slavish  to  pay  any  one  anything,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  such  persons  would  be  as  ready  to  apply  their 
principles  to  the  State  as  to  individuals.    It  might  be 
easy  to  show  that  they  would  be  less  likely  to  pay  the 
State  than  any  one  else,  for  Parliamentary  agitation  would 
always  be  at  work  to  expose  the  iniquity  of  a  rich 
Government  wringing  the  last  farthing  out  of  a  miserable 
peasant.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke  just  in  time  to 
save  Mr.  Parnell  from  falling  into  a  trap  to  which  he 
might  easily  have  become  a  prey  if  he  had  kept  within  the 
lines  of  the  Bright  clauses.  Mr.  Parnell  saw  that  it  would 
be  futile   to  contend  against  the  objection  which  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  had  raised.     He  had,  therefore, 
to  shape  his  plan  differently  when  he  framed  the  manifesto 
to  suffering  or  patriotic  Irishmen  all  over  the  world  which 
he  has  just  issued.    There  is  not  a  word  in  this  manifesto 
to  indicate  that  the  Irish  peasant,  when  restored  to  his 
rights,  would  have  to  pay  a  farthing  to  any  one  as  the 
price  of  his  restoration.     The  peasant,  Mr.  Parnell 
assumes,  could  make  a  handsome  living  out  of  his  land 
provided  only  he  got  his  land  for  nothing.    Existing  land- 
lords are,  of  course,  to  be  compensated  ;  for  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  Irish  peasants  are  much  above  any  approval  of 
spoliation.    Bat  it  is  not  the  restored  peasants  who  are  to 
compensate  them,    As  the  whole  purpose  of  the  scheme 
is   to  make   the    peasant  proprietors   happy,    and  as 
they  could  not  be  happy   if  they   paid   the  compen- 
sation, their  happiness  must  not  be  spoilt,  and  some  one 
else  must  pay   what  it  would   give  them  pain  and 
annoyance  to  pay.     The    Irish   peasant  as   he  now 
is  seems  to  Mr.  Parnell  no  better  than  a  slave.  When 
the  black  slaves  of  England  were  freed  their  former  owners 
reccivad  compensation ;  but  this  compensation  was  not 
made  a  charge  on  the  future  labour  of  the  freed  man.  He 
started  clear,  and  the  State  took  on  itself  the  burden  of 
compensation.  If  the  same  process  was  now  repeated,  no 
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one  conlcl  say  Shaft  the  white  slave  was  not  as  well  treated 
as  the  hlack.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  whether  Mr.  Parxell 
seriously  believes  that  the  English  taxpayer  would  submit 
to  see  an  enormous  addition  made  to  the  National  Debt  in 
order  that  Irishmen  might  have  convenient  holdings  of 
land  given  them  as  a  present  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  must  bo 
owned  that  the  particular  objection  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  raised  has  been  parried  in  the  manifesto. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  silent  as  to  Home  Rule, 
and  there  were  two  excellent  reasons  for  his  silence.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  a  guest,  and  naturally  wished  to 
say  nothing  that  could  mar  the  pleasant  character  of  the 
meeting.  In  the  next  place,  even  Home  Rulers  must  now 
own  that  Home  Rule  is  dead.  It  has  sunk  into  a  mere 
engine  for  teasing  Liberal  candidates  in  English  con- 
stituencies. In  Ireland  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  wrote  to  prove  as 
well  as  he  could  that  Home  Rule,  which  was  said  to  be 
dead,  was  really  very  much  alive.  He  did  not  descend 
into  details,  but  lie  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  reflections 
that  a  scheme  was  practicable  by  which  an  Irish  centre  of 
local  government  would  be  kept  to  matters  of  purely  local 
interest,  and  more  particularly  that  it  would  consent  to 
be  finally  and  from  the  outset  debarred  from  adopting  any 
measures  tending  to  violate  the  principles  of  religious 
equality,  or  to  alter  the  existing  system  of  landed  property. 
It  has  only  needed  a  very  short  time  to  elapse  to  show 
that  this  conception  of  the  future  of  Home  Rule  was 
merely  a  beautiful  dream.  If  a  willingness  to  take  the 
existing  system  of  land-tenure  as  beyond  the  pale  of  Irish 
politics  is  the  mark  of  a  Home  Ruler,  then  Mr.  Parnell 
certainly  is  not  a  Home  Ruler  ;  and  if  Mr.  Parxell  is  not 
a  Home  Ruler,  who  is  ?  But  it  is  not  only  Mr.  Parxell  to 
whom  we  may  look  to  show  that  Home  Rule,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Mr.  McCarthy  said  it  was  alive,  is  dead.  Mr. 
McCarthy  himself  has  buried  the  Home  Rule  of  his  fancy. 
He  has  lately  made  a  speech  in  which  he  explained  the 
manner  in  which  he  now  regards  the  relations  of  England 
and  Ireland.  With  his  usual  fairness  and  superiority  to  false 
rhetoric,  he  fully  admitted  that  England  does  not  oppress 
Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  England  tries  to  behave  to  Ireland 
as  well  as  she  knows  how.  But  Ireland  is  a  nation,  and  it 
does  not  need  oppression  to  make  one  nation  dislike  being 
subject  to  another.  Holland  did  not  oppress  Belgium,  but 
Belgium  felt  itself  to  be  a  nation,  and  asked  for  and  obtained 
its  independence.  Venice  was  not  oppressed  by  Austria 
— at  any  rate  in  the  later  days  of  Austrian  rule — but  the 
Venetians  felt  themselves  to  be  Italians,  and  could  never 
rest  until  the  mild  sway  of  Austria  over  them  had  dis- 
appeared. The  Irish  have,  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  opinion, 
the  same  feelings,  the  same  aspirations,  and  the  same 
claims  as  the  Belgians  and  the  Venetians.  This  may  be 
anything  else,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  language  of  a 
Home  Ruler.  The  very  thing  which  the  Belgians  and 
Venetians  most  disliked  was  an  approach  to  Home  Rule. 
They  wanted  separation,  and  nothing  but  separation,  from 
the  dominant  State.  As  he  enjoys  the  freedom  of  speak- 
ing which  England  likes  rather  than  tolerates,  Mr. 
McCarthy  can  plead  for  a  total  separation  of  Ireland  from 
England  as  much  as  he  pleases.  Bat  he  cannot  persuade 
Englishmen  that  he  believes  at  one  and  the  same  time  that 
a  mild  form  of  local  government  is  all  that  Ireland  wants, 
and  that  nothing  will  do  for  Ireland  but  total  separation. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

<^IR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  spoke  at  Liverpool  even 
O  better  than  at  Southport.  His  playful  intimation  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  oratorical  price  of  a  compli- 
mentary dinner  served  to  remind  his  heavers  that  in  issuing 
their  invitation  they  had  made  an  excellent  bargain.  They 
wished  to  be  amused,  and  they  listened  to'  a  succession  of 
felicitous  epigrams  ;  they  desired  that  their  political  pre- 
judices should  be  flattered,  and  their  eminent  guest 
assumed  to  perfection  the  character  of  a  thorough  and  un- 
compromising partisan.  The  graceful  irony  of  his  dis- 
claimer of  originality  was  followed  in  natural  course  by 
an  eloquent  peroration  which  naturally  excited  the  en- 
thusiastic sympathy  of  the  Liverpool  Reform  Club.  If 
Sir  William  Harcourt  attacks  and  ridicules  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Lord  Craxbrook,  he  is  penetrated  with  ad- 
miration for  the  self-denying  gallantry  of  his  own 
leaders.  The  feat  which  they  have  undertaken  to  ac- 
complish is  no  less  than  the  contesting  of  two  county 


seats.  Lord  Hartingtox,  having  already  secured  his  re- 
turn for  the  Radnor  boroughs,  is  about,  with  unprecedented 
heroism,  to  try  whether  he  cannot  win  North-East 
Lancashire  for  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Gladstoxe,  who 
will  probably  be  elected  at  Leeds,  nevertheless  intends  to 
contest  Midlothian,  with  a  fair,  though  doubtful,  prospect 
of  success.  Several  hundred  candidates  are  about  to 
engage  in  similar  enterprises,  with  the  risk,  if  they  are 
defeated,  of  exclusion  from  Parliament,  which  will  fortu- 
nately not  affect  either  Mr.  Gladstoxe  or  Lord  Hartixgtox  ; 
but  Sir  W.  Harcourt  knew  that  the  Liverpool  reformers 
would  respond  with  cheers  to  the  names  of  their  leaders  ; 
and  he  is  too  skilful  an  economist  of  rhetorical  effect  to  waste 
profound  remarks  when  he  can  produce  the  same  result  by 
simple  commonplaces  and  fallacies.  His  speech  will  justly 
add  both  to  his  popularity  out  of  dooi*s  and  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  great  abilities  which  is  already  entertained 
by  his  political  colleagues  and  allies.  If  parties  could  be 
formed,  like  extemporaneous  cricket  matches,  by  the 
simple  process  of  choosing  sides,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  would 
have  been  the  leader,  or  at  least  the  second  hope,  of  the 
Conservatives.  Such  a  speech  as  that  which  he  delivered 
on  Monday  last  could,  by  a  moderate  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity, have  been  changed  into  an  effective  criticism  of 
Liberal  shortcomings.  Lord  Beacoxsfield  himself  in  his 
best  days  scarcely  excelled  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  brilliancy, 
or  in  the  plausible  assumption  of  hostility  to  those  who 
happened  to  be  his  opponents.  Sir 'Stafford  Northcote, 
with  considerable  merits  as  a  Parliamentary  leader,  is 
deficient  in  pugnacity  and  sarcasm.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  is 
above  all  things  a  formidable  combatant,  whose  tempera- 
ment, though  not  his  opinions,  would  have  found  a  suit- 
able field  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

In  more  serious  discussion  Sir  W.  Harcourt  would  per- 
haps not  have  exulted  over  the  alleged  failure  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  Not  even  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
can  really  be  glad  to  believe  that  the  settlement  which 
was  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe  for  a  generation  has 
already  been  found  futile.  Except  for  the  purposes  of  an 
after-dinner  speech,  no  responsible  politician  would  find  a 
proof  of  the  futility  of  the  treaty  in  the  communications 
which  have  lately  passed  between  Germany  and  Austria. 
Count  Axdrassy  has,  as  Sir  W.  Harcourt  said,  resigned 
office,  though  scarcely  by  the  wish  or  through  the  fault  of 
the  English  Cabinet ;  but  Prince  Bismarck  has  nevertheless 
made  overtures  to  the  Austrian  Government,  through  the 
retiring  Minister,  with  the  result  of  provoking  irritation 
in  Russia  which  is  not  likely  to  be  shared  in  England. 
It  was  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  Lord  Beacoxsfield 
and  Lord  Salisbury  to  perpetuate  Count  Axdrassy' s  tenure 
of  office  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  late  negoti- 
ations is  understood,  they  seem  to  promote  the  policy 
which  was  pursued  by  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  at 
Berlin.  It  is  true  that  the  state  of  Europe  is  unsatis- 
factory, though  there  is  no  immediate  probability  of  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace.  The  main  object  of  English 
diplomacy  has  been  to  restrain  the  turbulent  ambition  of 
Russia ;  and  for  the  time  the  object  seems  to  have  been 
partially  attained.  The  circumstances  of  India  are  less 
satisfactory  ;  but  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  proposed  remedy  for 
the  evils  and  dangers  which  he  apprehends  will  scarcely 
prove  efficient.  A  triumph  ought,  as  he  thinks,  to  be 
granted  to  any  Viceroy  who  has  neither  engaged  in  a  war 
nor  annexed  a  province.  Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Lawrence, 
and  Lord  Northbrook  have  already  deserved  the  reward, 
though  they  have  not  received  it ;  but  they  have  not 
relieved  the  Empire  from  the  annoyance  of  troublesome 
neighbours  and  of  intriguing  rivals.  It  would  not  have 
suited  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  purpose  to  refer  to  the  threats 
which  are  now  daily  published  by  the  Russian  newspapers 
of  contests  for  supremacy  in  Afghanistan,  and  even  of  in- 
vasion of  India.  An  equally  adroit  speaker  on  the  other 
side  might  not  less  effectually  ridicule  the  arm-chair 
politician,  as  he  is  called,  who  resolutely  closes  his  eyes 
and  ears  to  perils  and  menaces  which  can  only  be  averted 
by  exertion  and  expense.  That  war  in  India  as  elsewhere 
tends  to  disturb  financial  prosperity  is  as  well  known  to 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  and  to  impartial 
politicians  as  to  the  Liverpool  reformers  and  their  eminent 
teacher.  The  question  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
war,  and  even  of  ultimate  economical  advantage,  is  not 
touched  by  the  enunciation  of  a  self-evident  proposition. 

The  great  charm  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  popular  oratory 
is  its  gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  above  all  its  easy 
superiority  to  vulgar  political  fanaticism.    The  same  ar- 
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guments  propounded  by  a  bitter  partisan  would  be 
received  at  best  -with  reluctant  assent.  The  dispas- 
sionate exercise  of  intellectual  power  attracts,  while  in 
some  instances  it  may  also  persuade.  The  first  half  of 
the  Liverpool  speech  was  professedly  and  happily  ironi-  I 
cal,  and  the  remainder  partakes  of  the  same  contrast 
between  thought  and  language.  Sir  W.  Harcoort  is  not 
likely  to  have  deluded  himself  into  the  belief  that  Liberal 
doctrines  or  the  expression  of  Liberal  doctrines  must 
necessarily  be  monotonous  because  they  are  always  con- 
sistent and  wise.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on 
the  contrary,  can,  according  to  his  satirical  critic,  always 
produce  a  romantic  surprise  by  the  contrast  between 
liis  estimates  and  his  revenues.  It  was  of  course  not 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  late  returns  of  revenue 
have  disappointed  all  parties  equally,  and  that  the 
estimates  of  last  spring  were  not  questioned  by  the 
Opposition  as  unduly  sanguine.  A  dogged  bigot  who 
seriously  blamed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
speak  in  a  different  tone.  Sir  W.  Harcodrt  well  knew 
that  he  was  not  addressing  armchair  politicians,  or,  in 
other  woi-ds,  unprejudiced  observers  who  wish  if  possible 
to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions.  He  professed  to  fear  that 
he  might  alienate  zealous  supporters  if  he  allowed  that 
their  common  adversaries  had  in  any  instance  been  even 
by  accident  in  the  right ;  yet,  after  all,  a  general  election  is 
in  England,  as  in  other  free  countries,  practically  an  appeal 
to  the  neutral  armchair.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
admitted  that  when  a  grave  crisis  occurs,  the  control  of 
policy  falls  into  the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  community 
which  habitually  stands  aloof  from  politics.  English 
voters  more  rarely  abstain  from  exercising  the  franchise  ; 
but  the  most  respectable  and  the  most  thoughtful  of 
their  number  are  not  irrevocably  pledged  to  either  party. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  defect  in  Sir  W.  Har- 
court's  speech  that  it  would  convince  no  one  who  was  not 
convinced  already.  For  the  more  immediate  purpose  of 
cheering  and  encouraging  Liberal  voters  it  was  admirably 
well  adapted.  If  the  result  of  the  next  election  places  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  in  the  Cabinet,  he  will  not  be  embarrassed 
because  he  has  heaped  indiscriminate  contumely  on  a  policy 
which  he  and  his  possible  colleagues  will  in  many  respects 
be  forced  to  continue.  There  is,  as  he  will  remember,  a 
time  for  all  things  ;  a  time  for  acquiring  office  by  the  dis- 
play of  one  set  of  qualities,  and  a  time  for  discharging  its 
duties  in  a  spirit  which  will  no  longer  be  ironical.  The 
enemies  of  England  will  find  that  they  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  they  count  on  the  connivance  or  the  cowardice 
of  a  Government  in  which  Sir  W.  Harcourt  exercises 
influence.  They  would  be  sharply  reminded  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  aspi- 
rants to  power  think  fit  to  conduct  domestic  trials 
of  strength.  To  make  political  opponents  ridiculous 
or  contemptible  is  not  to  renounce  the  national  rights 
which  they  may  have  been  called  upon  to  assert.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  prudently  avoided  any  reference  to  the  pestilent 
faction  which  is  now  assailing  the  institution  of  property 
in  Ireland.  If  it  becomes  his  duty  to  deal  with  Irish 
sedition  or  obstruction,  his  hand  may  perhaps  be  found 
heavier  than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote'h.  Modern  moralists 
question  Burke's  famous  proposition  that  vice  loses  half 
its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness.  It  is  more  certainly 
true  that  partisanship  becomes  agreeable,  if  not  innocuous, 
by  laying  aside  peevish  bigotry  and  rancour.  In  sub- 
stance Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  in  earnest,  for  he  thinks  it 
expedient  that  the  present  Government  should  be  driven 
from  office,  and  that  his  own  party  should  succeed  to  their 
places.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  use  the 
formidable  weapons  at  his  disposal  to  effect  his  object. 


GERMANY  AND  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

THE  result  of  the  Prussian  elections  shows  that  there  is 
not  any  greater  probability  of  serious  opposition  to 
Prince  Bismarck  in  the  local  than  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  great  towns  have  for  the  most  part  returned 
members  who  do  not  approve  of  his  recent  domestic 
policy,  although  they  have  neither  the  hope  nor  the  in- 
tention of  driving  him  from  office.  But  in  some  of  the 
more  populous  districts  the  clerical  party  has  made  way, 
and  so  apparently  have  the  Socialists.  The  former  arc  for 
the  moment  working  with  the  Prince',  and  the  more  the 
latter  oppose  him,  the  more  secure  is  his  position.  On 
the  whole,   Prince  Bismarck  is  probably  not  dissatis- 


fied   with    the   elections ;   and   although   he  certainly 

would  not  hesitate  to  suppress  a  constitutional  Opposition 
if  he  thought  it  necessary,  he  may  be  credited  with  a 
desire  to  avoid  violent  measures  if  he  can  get  on  without 
them.  The  causes  of  his  success,  so  far  as  he  has  ob- 
tained it,  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  fear  of 
Socialism  is  very  strong  in  the  respectable  classes  of 
Germany ;  and,  as  Prince  Bismarck  has  undertaken  to  put 
down  Socialism,  timid  people  are  glad  to  think  they 
have  so  powerful  a  champion  on  their  side.  His  pro- 
tectionist policy  was  also  sure  to  gain  him  numerous  ad- 
herents. A  statesman  must  be  very  unfortunate,  or  the 
country  with  which  he  has  to  do  must  be  very  peculiar,  if 
a  protectionist  policy  does  not  at  the  outset  make  him. 
popular.  Those  who  gain  by  protection  know  what 
they  gain,  while  those  who  lose  by  it  do  not  know 
what  they  lose  ;  and  under  the  new  German  system  those 
who  may  hope  to  gain  by  protection  are  very  numerous 
and  represent  many  various  interests.  Prince  Bismarck 
has  given  his  bounties  to  manufacturers  and  agriculturists 
alike.  The  capitalists  in  the  large  centres  of  production, 
most  of  whom  are  iu  a  general  way  more  or  less  Liberal 
in  their  sympathies  and  traditions,  have  drifted  away  from 
their  old  friends  under  the  influence  of  the  advantages 
which  Prince  Bismarck  has  conferred  on  them.  The  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  Prussia  are  at  once  numerous  and  poor, 
and  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  what  made  the  intro- 
duction of  free  trade  into  England  comparatively  easy 
was  that  the  proprietors  of  English  land  were  few  and  rich. 
The  poor  Prussian  proprietors  would  be  very  unlike  their 
fellows  elsewhere  if  they  were  not  pleased  with  the  thought 
that  a  duty  had  been  imposed  on  wheat,  barley,  and  rye, 
which  will  make  it  difficult  for  Hungarians  and  Russians 
to  compete  with  them.  The  whole  nation  will  lose  in  the 
long  run  by  protection,  but  it  is  only  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns  who  will  suffer  from  it  immediately 
and  perceptibly.  These  sufferers,  however,  have  no  poli- 
tical power  in  Prussia.  Thei-e  is  nothing  there  like  the 
large  manufacturing  population  of  the  North  of  England, 
whose  cries  of  distress  under  a  bread-tax  would  frighten 
the  boldest  English  Minister.  The  poor  in  Prussian 
towns  cannot  adopt  the  advice  of  the  philosophic  poet. 
They  must  su-ffer  and  be  weak. 

If,  then,  there  was  no  other  cause  for  Prussian 
electors  wishing  to  see  Prince  Bismarck  opposed  only 
in  a  very  modest  and  limited  way,  the  fear  of  So- 
cialism and  gratitude  for  protection  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  sufficient  causes.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  is  a  third  cause,  which  is  perhaps  even 
still  more  powerful.  Prince  Bismarck  has  given  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  time  has  now  come  round  again 
when  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  is  of  urgent  interest 
and  importance.  As  no  one  knows  what  this  policy  is 
precisely  except  Prince  Bismarck,  no  one  can  deny  that 
he  is  right  ;  and  as  Germans  firmly  believe  that  no 
one  can  guide  their  foreign  policy  aright  except 
their  great  statesman,  he  must  be  allowed  to  do 
what  he  pleases  when  he  has  declared  that  his  special 
guidance  is  necessary.  It  is  ridiculous  in  outsiders 
to  pretend  to  know  what  Prince  Bismarck's  foreign 
policy  really  is  at  any  particular  moment ;  but  some 
general  anticipations  may  be  deduced  from  his  policy  in 
the  past.  It  is  not  mere  guessing  to  say  that  the  main  aim 
of  his  policy  is  to  maintain  in  all  its  unity  and  in  its  full 
dimensions  the  Empire  he  has  built  up,  and  that  France  is 
the  only  enemy  whom  he  seriously  dreads  as  capable  some 
day  of  breaking  up  German  unity,  or  narrowing  the 
extent  of  German  territory.  Neither  Prince  Bismarck 
nor  Count  Moltke  has  ever  cared  to  disguise  a  fear  of 
France,  which  all  Germans  are  prepared  to  consider  reason- 
able ;  and  it  is  to  the  national  fear  of  France  that  the  leaders 
of  Germany  always  appeal  when  they  wish  to  show  the 
nation  that  the  vast  and  increasing  burden  of  its 
armaments  is  inevitable.  Prince  Bismarck's  quarrel  with 
the  German  Catholic  clergy  was  entirely  political,  and  due 
to  his  jealousy  of  France.  The  clergy  went  as  far  as  they 
dared  in  preaching  a  religious  crusade  in  which  a  monar- 
chical France  was  to  take  the  leading  part.  Prince  Bis- 
marck sought  to  nip  this  crusade  in  the  bud.  He  muzzled 
the  disaffected  clergy,  and  invented  several  ingenious  de- 
vices for  punishing  and  harassing  them.  Now  things 
have  changed.  France  is  under  a  xlepublic,  not  a 
Monarchy ;  and  if  France  is  inclined  to  embark  in  any 
crusade,  it  is  rather  against  Ultramontanism  than  for  it. 
The  German  clergy  have  ceased  to  have  any  sympathies 
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for  France  as  France  now  is ;  and  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck has  no  religious  antipathy  to  them,  he 
thinks  he  may  as  well  work  with  them,  and  no 
doubt  trusts  that  he  will  make  more  out  of  the 
new  alliance  than  they  will.  They  in  their  turn  may 
suspect  that  they  will  not  extort  from  him  or  his  suc- 
cessors as  much  as  they  might  think  desirable  ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  brought  to  think  that  they  will  do 
wisely  by  not  making  the  breaking  up  of  the  German 
Empire  a  prominent  object  of  their  ambition,  that  they 
may  forget  France,  and  continue  to  live  very  endurable 
lives  in  their  native  country.  The  more  far-sighted  or 
speculative  among  them  may  even  imagine  that,  in  the 
political  complications  of  the  future,  it  is  Germany  rather 
than  France  that  is  likely  to  be  the  antagonist  of  the 
Italian  spoilers  of  the  Papacy. 

What  agreement  or  understanding  was  come  to  at 
Vienna  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Andrassy  is 
unknown  in  detail ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  was  some  combination  against  Russia  under  conside- 
ration. But  Prince  Bismarck  has  no  concern  with  Russia 
as  an  aggressor  or  conqueror  in  the  East.  As  he  has  said, 
he  would  not  sacrifice  the  life  of  one  of  his  Pomeranians 
to  determine  the  fate  of  a  Turkish  province.  It  is  Russia 
as  the  possible  ally  of  France  that  interests  him.  Russia 
has  already  on  one  occasion  since  the  war  of  1870  rendered 
Fiance  a  great  service.  In  May  1875  the  leaders  of  Germany 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  France  was  recovering  so 
fastfromherdisasters.andwas  beginning  to  be  so  formidable, 
that  she  must  be  crushed  at  once  before  the  process  of  resto- 
ration could  be  completed.  Russia,  however,  interfei'ed,  and 
Prince  Gortchakoff  gave  his  old  friend  and  brother 
Chancellor  to  understand  that  Russia  would  not  stand 
aloof  if  a  totally  unprovoked  war  was  begun.  Prince 
Bismarck  gave  way,  and  there  was  no  war;  but  the  ties 
that  had  bound  the  two  statesmen  were  irrevocably 
broken.  From  alienation  they  have  passed  to  something 
like  declared  enmity,  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  has  recently 
contrived  or  taken  an  opportunity  to  let  the  world 
know  that  he  considers  France  and  Russia  have 
many  interests  in  common.  If  Prince  Bisjiarck 
had  to  consider  how  he  best  might  avert  the 
danger  with  which  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia  threatens  Germany,  he  might  not 
unnaturally  conclnde  that  his  wisest  course  would  be 
to  crush  the  possible  ally  of  France  before  the  alliance  was 
formed.  It  is  Prince  Bismarck's  method  first  to  isolate  an 
adversary  and  then  to  trample  on  him.  He  isolated 
Austria,  and  then  won  Sadowa  ;  he  isolated  France,  and 
made  Paris  capitulate.  He  is  now  engaged  in  isolating 
Russia.  France  is  neither  prepared  nor  inclined  to  make 
sacrifices  for  a  merely  possible  -ally  with  whom  she  has 
few  present  political  sympathies.  The  Eastern  question 
offers  a  fertile  field  for  provoking  issues  on  which,  by 
skilful  manoeuvring,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England 
might  be  got  to  combine  against  Russia.  That  Prince 
Bismarck  has  now  made  up  his  mind  to  arrange  for  the 
breaking  out  of  such  a  war  no  one  has,  as  yet,  a  right  to 
say  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  such  a  purpose  would 
be  altogether  in  his  style,  and  that  with  him  the  object  of 
such  a  war  would  not  be  the  humiliation  of  Russia,  but 
the  weakening  of  France  in  Europe. 


RHETORICAL  INCENTIVES  TO  CRIME. 

THERE  are  some  crimes  with  which  English  law,  as  it 
is  ordinarily  administered,  is  scarcely  competent  to 
deal.  Professedly  political  speeches  directed  against  pro- 
perty, and  offering  encouragement  to  murder,  enjoy  an 
undeserved  impunity.  Selfish  and  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues perhaps  succeed  in  persuading  themselves  that 
when  they  advise  their  followers  to  refuse  payment  of  just 
debts  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  assassinations  which 
always  accompany  agrarian  agitation  in  Ireland.  They 
openly  recommend  spoliation  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
when,  in  answer  to  their  denunciations  of  landlords,  a 
facetious  rabble  proposes  to  shoot  the  landlords,  they 
mildly  deprecate  violence  which  they  profess  to  regard  as 
not  only  objectionable  but  unnecessary.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  inexcusable  form  of  wickedness  ;  but  the 
traditions  of  English  freedom,  which  have  been  artificially 
transplanted  to  Ireland,  allow  large  licence  to  verbal  ex- 
travagance. The  threats  addressed  to  Lord  Headfort, 
and  the  attempted  murder  of  Lord  Sligo's  agent,  cannot  1 


be  traced  as  demonstrable  consequences  to  the  rhetoric 
of  popular  speakers,  though  no  one  doubts  the  con- 
nexion. Even  when  coercive  Bills  have  been  in  force,  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  restrain  seditious  declamation, 
especially  when  it  proceeds  from  members  of  Parliament ; 
and  exceptional  legislation  is  sometimes  welcomed  by  de- 
magogues, both  as  an  excuse  for  abstaining  from  excesses 
dangerous  to  themselves,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  inability  of 
the  English  Government  to  maintain  its  authority  by  re- 
gular means.  The  next  Session  may  perhaps  be  occupied 
in  party  struggles  against  the  re-enactment  of  restraints 
which  successive  Governments  have  been  equally  anxious 
to  remove.  No  Minister  willingly  associates  his  term  of 
office  with  measures  which  are  certain  to  be  described  by 
his  opponents  as  unconstitutional  and  as  confessions  of 
failure. 

The  prevalence  of  anarchy  in  Ireland  is  incomparably 
more  important  than  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  any  poli- 
tical party  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  agitation  against 
payment  of  rent  may  affect  the  prospects  of  the  election  in 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  The  Government  of 
the  day  is  generally  the  first  to  suffer  by  public  disaster 
or  discredit ;  but  the  Liberal  Opposition  also  has  reason  for 
anxiety.  Some  of  its  leaders  have  from  time  to  time 
attempted  to  renew  their  former  alliance  with  the  Home 
Rule  members,  and  a  few  reckless  candidates  have  already 
accepted  the  scandalous  condition  on  which  the  Irish 
workmen  in  large  towns  offer  their  support.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  either  bargain  will  be  advantageous.  The 
Home  Rule  party,  as  it  existed  when  Mr.  Butt  was  leader,  is 
virtually  dissolved,  and  the  violent  section  has,  as  in  other 
revolutionary  organizations,  asserted  its  supremacy.  If 
logical  consistency  were  worth  considering  in  such  move- 
ments, the  Parnells  and  Biggars  are  entitled  to  the 
victory  which  they  have  achieved.  The  separation  of 
Ireland  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  constitutional 
methods  was  so  obviously  impossible  that  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Butt  and  his  allies  might  be  reasonably  doubted.  The 
advocates  of  rebellion,  though  their  object  may  be  equally 
impracticable,  propound  an  intelligible  theory.  The  em- 
barrassment of  Liberal  managers  of  elections  proceeds 
from  the  unseasonable  candour  of  confederates  whose  aid 
they  are  unwilling  to  renounce.  It  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
prudent  to  court  the  friendship  of  agitators  whose  political 
doctrines  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Fenians, 
while  their  social  philosophy  is  borrowed  from  Captain 
Rock.  Lord  Hartington  in  his  late  speech  at  Newcastle 
wavered  between  lingering  hope  of  alliance  and  honest 
indignation.  By  a  bold  paradox  he  eulogized  the 
chief  promoter  of  obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  able  and  honest  man  whose  only  faults  resulted 
from  the  shortness  of  his  Parliamentary  experience.  In 
the  same  speech  Lord  Hartington  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  reject  all  schemes  for  tampering  with  the 
integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Irish  voters  of 
Newcastle  have  consequently  declared  that  they  will  not 
support  the  second  Liberal  candidate,  unless  he  degrades 
himself  by  a  promise  to  vote  for  inquiring  into  the  merits 
of  Home  Rule.  They  have  not  yet  added  to  the  test  a 
declaration  that  occupiers  of  land  are  exempt  from  liability 
to  pay  rent. 

Mr.  Parnell  is  about  to  make  an  oratorical  tour  through 
some  English  and  Scotch  towns  which  contain  a  largo 
Irish  population.  It  will  be  strange  if  he  fails  to  disturb  ■ 
the  complacency  of  Liberal  politicians.  The  pretension 
of  Irish  Repealers  to  control  English  elections  is  a  form  of 
impudence  connected  with  the  intellectual  confusion  which 
was  once  supposed  to  express  itself  in  harmless  Irish  bulls. 
Large  bodies  of  immigrants  who  have  for  the  most  part 
no  intention  of  returning  home  ostentatiously  disclaim  all' 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  country  which  admits  them  to  the 
franchise.  They  will  respond  to  Mr.  Parnell's  appeals  by 
professions  of  enmity  to  England,  which  will  form  an 
instructive  commentary  on  the  declarations  of  Liberal 
candidates  at  Preston  and  Manchester.  Fortunately  they 
tend  to  disarm  themselves  by  their  own  extravagance. 
The  cause  which  is  supported  by  Irish  opponents  of  tho 
Union  is  not  likely  to  find  favour  with  respectable  electors. 
Eleven  years  ago  all  Lancashire  protested  against  tho 
domination  of  strangers  who  insisted  on  regarding  them- 
selves as  aliens.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  result 
may  follow  from  Mr.  Parnell's  agitation.  The  Irish 
colonies  in  the  United  States,  though  they  are  often 
troublesome,  find  it  necessary  to  join  one  of  the  national 
parties.    In  Great  Britain  they  are  encouraged  by  their 
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teachers  to  clamour  for  measures  which  would  cut  them  off 
from  connexion  with  the  country  to  which  they  profess 
exclusive  devotion.  If  they  are  taken  at  their  word,  they 
cease  to  be  dangerous.  At  Newcastle  or  elsewhere  they 
can  at  the  worst  only  withhold  their  votes  from  any  Liberal 
candidate  who  is  careful  to  preserve  his  self-respect.  They 
are  not  likely  to  punish  him  by  voting  for  his  Conservative 
competitor.  Their  national  affinity  is  with  the  party 
which  they,  with  or  without  reason,  consider  to  be  less 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  At  Man- 
chester, where  both  candidates  bid  against  one  another  for 
the  favour  of  the  Home  Rulers,  the  Irish  workmen  voted 
in  a  mass  for  Mr.  Jacob  Bright. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  comparatively  moderate 
members  of  the  Home  Rule  League  will  be  able  or  willing 
to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  the 
violent  section  of  the  party.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  resent  the  egotism  with  which  an  ambitious 
rival  seeks  to  supersede  his  colleagues;  but,  in  the  near 
approach  of  a  general  election,  they  can  scarcely  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  thoroughgoing  demagogues.  Some  of 
their  body  have  sought  to  compensate  for  their  opposition 
to  the  project  of  a  Convention  by  encouragement  of  the 
far  more  dangerous  attack  on  landed  property ;  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  distinguish  between  the  compara- 
tively decorous  phrases  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  undisguised 
communism  of  Mr.  Pakxell.  Having  forced  his  nomi- 
nally moderate  rivals  to  join  in  the  more  dangerous  agi- 
tation, Mr.  Parnell  may  perhaps  abandon  or  postpone 
the  convocation  of  a  mock  Parliament  and  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  the  spoliation  of  landlords.  A  meeting  of  dele- 
gates, if  it  became  formidable,  might  be  suppressed  by  a 
revival  of  the  law  which  was  unanimously  repealed  in  the 
last  Session.  The  protection  of  life  and  property  requires 
administrative  vigour,  and  perhaps  exceptional  legis- 
lation. In  case  of  necessity,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  not  hesitate  to  use  its  majority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  predial  insurrection.  It  will  not  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  Opposition  to  impede  the  enact- 
ment of  necessary  measures.  Itinerant  orators  will  per- 
haps find  that  the  difficulties  of  Ireland  are  more  gene- 
rally interesting  than  the  grievances  of  Greeks,  of 
Afghans,  or  of  Bulgarians.  They  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
attribute  disaffection  to  the  acts  or  omissions  of  the  pre- 
sent Government.  Large  concessions  have  been  made  in 
the  last  two  Sessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
application  of  portions  of  the  Church  funds  to  purposes 
of  education.  Proposed  modifications  of  the  franchise 
might  probably  have  been  accepted  if  they  had  excited  any 
serions  interest,  for  there  is  a  general  and  well-founded 
conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  representa- 
tion of  Ireland  for  the  worse.  One  of  the^smallest  Irish 
boroughs  under  the  present  restricted  franchise  lately 
returned  a  member  pledged  to  join  the  obstructive  fac- 
tion. It  would  have  mattered  little  if  the  number  of  his 
constituents  had  been  doubled.  For  the  failure  of  the 
modern  land  law  to  produce  peace  and  contentment  no 
English  party  can  be  held  responsible.  The  experiment 
©f  Mr.  Gladstone's  sweeping  changes  would  never  have 
been  tried  if  he  and  his  supporters  had  not  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  which  have  unfortunately  not  been  justi- 
fied by  the  result.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  con- 
vince greedy  occupiers  that  the  large  amount  of  property 
which  was  transferred  to  them  by  the  Land  Act  was  not  a 
mere  instalment.  The  abolition  and  creation  by  Par- 
liament of  legal  rights  is  treated,  not  as  an  extraordinary 
intervention,  but  as  a  precedent.  The  state  of  things 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  remedy  may  have  been 
perhaps  more  indefensible  than  the  present  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant ;  but  it  was  so  far  tenable  that  it  de- 
pended on  ancient  law  and  on  actual  possession.  The 
demagogues  who  now  propose  undisguised  robbery  affect 
to  extend  the  policy  of  the  Land  Act. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  THE  AMNESTY. 

THE  question  of  a  complete  amnesty  to  the  Communists 
has  been  reopened  in  a  way  which  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  M.  Gambetta's  self-esteem.  A  week  ago 
there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Bepuhlique  Franqaise 
praising  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  Communists  who 
have  come  back  to  France  under  the  partial  amnesty 
already  granted,  and  drawing  the  inference  that,  as  the 
experiment  has  answered  so  well,  thei'e  is  no  reason  why 


the  same  measure  should  not  be  dealt  out  to  those  who  are 
still  undergoing  their  punishment.  The  complete  amnesty 
is  demanded,  according  to  the  Bepuhlique  Francaise,  not 
only  by  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  Republican  party.  So  long  as  a  single  Com- 
munist remains  in  involuntary  exile,  the  annoyance  of  the 
Bordeaux  election  may  recur,  and  electors  may  be 
found  returning  as  their  representative  a  man  who 
has  no  civil  rights  and  cannot  by  law  take  his 
seat.  Such  a  possibility  constitutes  a  constant  danger 
of  division  in  the  Republican  party,  at  a  time  when 
union  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  its  welfare.  We  must 
wipe  out  the  past,  and  so  enable  Republicans  of  every 
shade  to  offer  a  common  resistance  to  monarchy  and 
clericalism.  The  publication  of  this  article  has  created  an 
extraordinary  excitement  in  France.  It  is  believed  that 
M.  Gambetta  still  maintains  very  intimate  relations  with 
the  B epubli 'que  Franchise;  and  that  M.  Gambetta  should 
suddenly  declare  himself  in  favour  of  a  complete  amnesty 
was  at  first  regarded  as  something  very  like  a  notice  to 
the  Cabinet  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  make  room  for 
better  men.  After  all  that  has  happened  this  year,  this 
was  worse  than  anything  Ministers  could  fairly  have  looked 
for.  To  what  avail  is  it  that  they  have  done  every- 
thing that  M.  Gambetta  bade  them,  and  risked  a 
quarrel  with  the  Senate  rather  than  withdraw  or 
modify  M.  Ferry's  Education  Bill,  if  M.  Gambetta 
is  thus  to  turn  round  upon  them  ?  They  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  conciliate  the  moderate  Republicans  and 
have  cast  in  their  lot  with  M.  Jules  Simon.  If  the 
Cabinet  had  resigned  in  a  body  rather  than  wait  to  test  the 
extent  of  M.  Gambetta's  hostility,  no  one  would  have  been 
much  surprised.  The  doctrine  of  government  by  majorities 
has  never  been  reduced  to  so  convenient  a  shape  as  now. 
M.  Gambetta  is  the  Republican  party,  and  when  once  his 
views  are  made  public  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  to 
submit  them  to  a  Parliamentary  vote.  That  the  Cabinet 
could  give  way  upon  this  point  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  any  one.  Want  of  pliability  has  not  been  M. 
Waddington's  fault ;  but  india-rubber  itself  cannot  be 
stretched  beyond  a  certain  point,  and,  as  regards  the 
amnesty,  this  point  has  apparently  been  reached.  Indeed 
the  uselessness  of  making  any  further  concession  in  regard 
to  it  is  almost  self-evident.  If  Ministers  were  to  make  them- 
selves the  advocates  of  a  complete  amnesty,  they  must  atonce 
quarrel  with  their  moderate  supporters.  The  Left  Centre 
have  of  late  submitted  to  nearly  as  complete  a  process  of 
education  as  the  English  Conservatives ;  but  they  are 
probably  of  opinion  that,  if  the  politicians  who  set  fire  to 
Paris  and  shot  an  Archbishop  were  restored  to  the  full 
privileges  of  citizenship,  a  state  of  things  would  at  last 
have  been  reached  in  which  life  is  not  worth  living. 
Without  having  read  Mr.  Mallook,  they  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  there  are  circumstances  under  which  his 
famous  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  Cabinet  consented  to  remain  in  office  after 
M.  Gambetta  had  assigned  them  the  complete  amnesty  as 
part  of  their  programme  for  next  Session,  they  would  rest 
entirely  on  the  extreme  wing  of  their  party.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  found  that  when  an  extreme  wing  has  thus 
become  master  of  the  situation,  it  prefers  to  be  governed 
by  Ministers  of  its  own  choosing. 

It  was  further  remarked  that  this  article  in  the  Bepuh- 
lique  Francaise  came  out  very  shortly  after  M.  Gambetta 
had  been  declaring  to  a  Spanish  politician  that  the  present 
Ministry  is  a  very  good  Ministry,  and  one  which  it  is  very 
desirable  to  maintain  in  office.  To  reopen  the  amnesty 
question  seemed  so  strange  a  way  of  keeping  the  Cabinet 
in  power  that  political  theorists  were  forced  to  devise  some 
other  explanation  of  M.  Gambetta's  move.  If  he  did  not 
want  to  turn  out  the  Ministry,  what  else  was  there  that  he 
could  want  ?  To  this  question  an  answer  has  been  sug- 
gested which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  plausibility.  In 
this  theory  M.  Gambetta  appears,  not  as  the  assailant,  but 
as  the  saviour,  of  Ministers.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed, 
to  believe  that  his  action  has  been  prompted  by  pure 
love  for  the  Cabinet.  Their  interests  jump  for  the 
time  with  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party, 
or,  at  all  events,  with  what  M.  Gambetta  holds  to  be 
the  interests  of  the  Republican  party.  This  party  is  un- 
fortunately divided  upon  the  merits  of  M.  Ferry's  Bill ; 
and  the  chances  are  that,  if  nothing  happens  in  the  in- 
terval to  indispose  the  Senate  to  put  Ministers  in  a 
minority,  the  most  important  clause  of  that  Bill  will  be 
rejected.    The  best  way  of  preventing  this  disaster  is  to 
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convince  the  Senate  that  something  still  more  nnpleasant 
than  a  quarrel  with  the  Church  will  happen  if  they  vote 
against  the  7th  Clause.  The  article  in  the  Hepullique 
Fran$aise,  it  is  argued,  is  just  the  thing  to  bring  about  this 
result.  If  the  Cabinet  is  beaten  on  the  Ferry  Bill,  it  will 
naturally  resign,  and  then  either  M.  Gambetta  himself, 
or  a  nominee  of  M.  Gambetta's,  will  take  the  place  of 
M.  Waddington".  M.  Gambetta,  being  committed  by  this 
article  in  the  RopubUfpte  Franqaise,  must  either  himself 
form  or  support  a  Ministry  pledged  to  propose  a  complete 
amnesty  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  existing  Chamber 
of  Deputies  such  a  measure  so  proposed  would  be  carried, 
and  the  Senate  would  have  to  choose  between  accepting 
v  hat  a  majority  of  the  Senators  would  regard  as  a  serious 
danger  to  the  State,  and  placing  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  Executive  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  matter 
which  falls  specially  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Execu- 
tive. This  would  be  so  unpleasant  a  dilemma  that  the 
Senate  might  vciy  naturally  wish  to  avoid  it,  and  the 
obvious  way  of  avoiding  it  would  be  to  give  the  Cabinet 
a  majority  upon  the  Ferry  Bill. 

A  simpler,  but  on  the  whole  less  probable,  explanation 
of  the  revival  of  the  amnesty  agitation  under  the  ap- 
parent patronage  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  that  M.  Gambetta  is  jealous  of  the  popularity 
which  M.  Louis  Blaxo  has  been  gaining  in  the  South, 
and  that  he  wishes  to  show  his  constituents  that  he  is 
quite  as  good  a  Republican  as  any  survivor  of  1848  can 
be.  It  is  likoly  enough  that  M.  Gambetta  has  from  time  to 
time  found  it  necessary  to  convince  his  constituents  that 
opportunism  and  moderation  are  not  the  same  thing.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  impossible  that  his  attitude  on  religious  ques- 
tions has  to  some  extent  been  determined  by  considerations 
of  this  kind.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  his  position 
is  so  endangered  by  the  superior  thoroughness  of  M. 
Lows  Blanc's  speeches  as  to  make  it  expedient  for  him  to 
reopen  the  question  of  a  complete  amnesty,  even  if  to  do 
so  should  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ministry.  His 
position  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
withdrawn  him  to  some  extent  from  active  party 
politics,  and  the  amnesty  question  was  in  no  sense 
urgent  until  the  Bvjniblique  Franqaise  sought  to  make 
it  so.  These  considerations  certainly  suggest  that,  if 
he  is  in  any  sense  responsible  for  the  article  which  has 
made  so  much  noise,  it  has  probably  been  prompted  by 
some  more  recondite  motive  than  a  desire  to  steal  a  march 
on  M.  Louis  Blaxc.  It  is  not  impossible,  of  course,  that 
M.  Gambetta's  connexion  with  the  article  is  very  much 
slighter  than  has  been  supposed.  He  was  not  on  the  spot 
when  it  was  written  ;  and  however  carefully  he  may  super- 
vise the  opinions  ordinarily  expressed  in  the  Bejiublique 
Franqaise,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be 
equally  assiduous  when  be  is  at  a  distance  from  Paris. 
The  article  may  owe  its  birth  merely  to  the  supposed 
necessity  of  saying  something  about  the  return  of  the 
Communists,  and  to  an  ill-founded  belief  that  what 
was  actually  said  was  a  harmless  platitude.  Perhaps 
the  lesson  most  plainly  conveyed  by  the  incident  is  the  in- 
convenience of  keeping  a  newspaper.  If  M.  Gambetta  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  article,  he  is  only 
suffering  from  the  same  annoyance  which  has  occasionally 
befallen  Prince  Gortchakoff  and  Prince  Bismarck. 


THE  LETELLIER  CASE. 

THE  despatch  in  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  gives 
his  opinion  on  the  question  relative  to  the  removal 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  Lord  Lorne  has  now  been  published. 
As  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  answer  of 
Mm  Secretary  of  State  would  be,  the  general  tenor  of  the 
despatch  scarcely  calls  for  comment.  The  Governor- 
General  is  invested  by  statute  with  the  power  of  dis- 
missing the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  provinces  which 
compose  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  point  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  asked  ' 
was  whether  this  power  ought  to  be  exercised  on  the  ad-  I 
vice  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet,  or  upon  Lord  Lorxe's  own  j 
view  of  the  case.  The  words  of  the  Act  supply  a  colour- 
able reason  for  making  a  distinction  between  the  Governor- 
General's  powers  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors and  his  powers  in  regard  to  theirdismissal. 
Appointments  are  to  be  made  "  by  the  Governor- General 
"  in  Council  by  instrument    under  the  Great  Seal  of  1 


"Canada";  whereas  the  only  reference  to  dismissals  is 
contained  in  the  words  "  a  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  hold 
"  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor- General.7' 
Front  this  it  has  been  argued  that,  though  in  the  former 
case  the  Governor- General  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  in  the  latter  case  he  possesses, 
and  is  consequently  bound  to  exercise,  a  personal  discrer 
tion.  Such  a  distinction  would  be  plainly  absurd  in  itself, 
and  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  advised  that  it, 
was  valid,  the  best  thing  that  he  could  have  done  would 
have  been  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  its  abolition.  But  no  such 
necessity  has  arisen.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  points  out 
"  that  other  powers  vested  in  a  similar  way  by  the  statute 
"  in  the  Governor-General  were  clearly  intended  to  be,  and 
"  in  practice  are,  exercised  by  him  by  and  with  the  advioe 
"  of  his  Ministers  ;  and  though  the  position  of  a  Governor- 
"  General  would  entitle  his  views  on  such  a  subject  as  that 
"  now  under  consideration  to  peculiar  weight,  HerMajesty's 
"  Government  do  not  find  anything  in  the  circumstances 
"  which  would  justify  him  in  departing  in  this  instance 
"  from  the  general  rule."  If  the  views  of  a  colonial 
Governor  on  any  subject  whatever  are  entitled  to  peculiar 
weight,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  never  gets  what  be 
is  entitled  to.  The  ideas  of  a  colonial  Cabinet  on  the 
authority  of  the  Queen's  representative  are  usually  of  that 
simple  type  which  supposes  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  mother-country  the  Sovereign  has  ceased  to  exercise 
any  authority  whatever.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  the 
servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master,  the  colonists  have 
steadily  and  successfully  set  themselves  to  make  their  Go- 
vernors as  powerless  as  possible.  In  this  instance  the 
Ministerial  claim  to  dictate  Lord  Lorne's  policy  was  less 
unreasonable  than  similar  pretensions  have  sometimes  been. 
If  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  Canadian  provinces 
are  to  represent  the  Government  of  the  Dominion — which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  making  their  tenure  of  office 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor- General — it 
would  be  highly  inconvenient  that  they  should  represent, . 
not  the  official  views  of  the  responsible  Executive,  but  the 
private  opinions  of  Lord  Lorne  or  his  successors. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  exercised  commendable 
self-restraint  in  saying  nothing  about  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Letellier's  case.  "  The  law  does  not  empower  Her 
"  Majesty's  Government  tp  decide  it,  and  they  do  not  there- 
"  fore  propose  to  express  any  opinion  with  regard  to  it." 
All  that  the  Secretary  of  State  attempts  to  do  is  to 
suggest  some  considerations  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  deciding  upon  the  removal  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 
That  the  power  should  never  be  exercised  except  for  grave 
cause,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
political  opinions  are  different  from  those  held  by  any 
Dominion  Ministry  which  may  succeed  to  power  during  his 
term  of  office,  should  not  be  held  a  reason  for  its  exercise', 
are  recommendations  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  :": 
Canadian  Ministry  have  given  their  full  weight.  If  they  ; 
have  done  so  they  may  be  congratulated  on  the  speed  with  ' 
which  they  grasp  a  large  and  complicated  subject.  Sir' 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  despatch  is  dated  the  3rd  of  July, 
and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  an  order  removing 
Mr.  Letellier  was  made  by  the  Governor- General.  The 
functions  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  defined  by  Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beach,  seem  ingeniously  contrived  to  make 
the  exercise  of  them  needlessly  difficult.  He  has  "  an 
"  unquestionable  constitutional  right  "  to  dismiss  his 
Ministers  ;  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  he  "  should  main- 
"  tain  the  impartiality  towards  rival  political  parties  which 
"  is  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of 
"  his  office  ;"  and  for  any  action  he  may  take  he  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Governor- General.  The  conflict  of 
rights  and  duties  here  is  curious.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
stands  in  the  same  passionless  position  towards  his  Ministers 
as  that  in  which  the  Governor-General  stands  towards  his. 
But  whereas  the  Governor- General  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown  without  regard  to  Canadian  politics,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  virtually  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Ministry, 
and  is  responsible  to  them  for  his  use  of  the  powers  vested 
in  him.  Now  that  the  precedent  of  dismissal  has  once 
been  set,  it  will  be  surprising  if  it  is  not  frequently  fol- 
lowed. The  Canadian  Cabinet  will  not,  of  course,  allow 
the  politics  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  to  weigh  with  them 
in  judging  whether  he  used  his  power  wisely;  but  it 
will  probably  be  discovered  that  a  right  political  action, 
is  seldom  found  except  in  conjunction  with  a  right  poli- 
tical faith. 

The    difficulties  which  Parliamentary  government  in 
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the  colonies  seems  likely  to  encounter  may  perhaps  be 
increased  in  the  case  of  Canada  by  the  addition  of  the 
special  complications  incident  to  federal  institutions.  The 
particular  provinces  included  in  the  Dominion  will 
probably  show  an  equal  disregard  for  the  interests  of  the 
another  country  ;  but  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  their  own  in- 
terests are  found  mutually  conflicting,  it  is  possible  that 
•eager  appeals  may  be  made  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  de- 
cide between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Governments.  If 
the  Canadian  Cabinet  were  ever  to  assume  an  undue  au- 
thority over  a  province  which  was  fairly  united  in  resisting 
the  claim  set  up,  the  Secretary  of  State  might  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  the  philosophical  calmness  which  characterizes 
the  despatch  on  Mr.  Letelliek's  dismissal.  The  provisions 
which  regulate  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors seem  perversely  well  adapted  to  lead  to 
difficulties  of  this  kind.  Those  functionaries  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor-General  on  the  advice  of  his  Minis- 
ters, and  they  consequently  represent  the  opinions  which 
command  a  majority  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  at  the 
date  of  their  appointment.  It  may  be  assumed  perhaps 
that,  if  a  Ministry  insisted  on  appointing  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  who  was  known  to  be  distasteful  to  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  the  Governor- General  would  use 
all  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  to  secure  time  for 
the  reconsideration  of  so  dangerous  a  resolution.  But 
in  the  event  of  the  state  of  parties  in  either  the 
Dominion  Parliament  or  the  Provincial  Legislature  under- 
going a  complete  change  dui'ing  the  five  years  for  which 
Lieutenant-Governors  ordinarily  hold  office,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  a  highly  inconvenient  quarrel.  If  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has  been  chosen  in  the  first  instance 
because  he  is  in  accord  with  the  majority  in  the  Provincial 
Legislature,  he  may,  before  the  end  of  his  term,  find  him- 
self entirely  opposed  to  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
been  chosen  in  the  first  instance  because  he  is  in  accord 
with  the  majority  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  he  may 
equally  find  himself  opposed  to  it.  In  the  one  case  he 
will  be  at  issue  with  the  Ministers  whom  he  has  the  right 
to  appoint  and  dismiss.  In  the  other  case  he  will  be  at 
issue  with  the  Ministers  who  have  the  right  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  him.  The  combination  of  the  personality  of  a 
politician  with  the  impersonality  of  an  executive  officer 
will  hardly  survive  the  first  serious  trial. 


THE  MANCHESTER  CONGRESS. 

SOCIAL  Science  Congresses  are  naturally  subject  to 
cold  and  hot  fits.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  reporters 
that  the  proceedings  at  Manchester  seem  to  belong  to  the 
former  class.  With  Sir  William  Haecouet's  epigrams  to 
call  off  the  attention  of  the  morning  papers,  a  good  deal  of 
, condensation  was  inevitable,  and  abridged  reports  almost 
always  tend  to  give  little  but  the  dry  bones  of  the  sub- 
ject they  treat  of.  Something,  again,  may  be  set  down  to 
the  weather.  Even  social  reformers  maybe  discouraged 
when  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  getting  wet,  and 
.  cannot  go  from  one  department  to  another  without  think- 
ing as  much  of  their  umbrellas  as  of  the  papers  to  which 
they  have  to  listen.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that, 
.as  the  list  of  Social  Science  Congresses  grows  longer, 
the  interest  once  taken  in  them  becomes  less.  Some- 
how the  world  has  gone  on  very  much  as  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  go  on  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  invented.  It  is  curious  that  these  Congresses 
should  not  have  come  into  existence  until  the  need  for 
them  seemed  to  be  disappearing.  There  was  a  time,  no 
doubt,  when  they  would  have  constituted  a  new  means  of 
instructing  those  who  wished  to  be  instructed  on  the  many 
and  important  subjects  with  which  they  deal.  That  time, 
however,  was  before  the  invention  of  the  great  monthly 
reviews,  with  their  long  array  of  signed  articles.  What 
are  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Fortnightly  and  Con- 
temporary Reviews  but  Congresses  in  which  the  papers 
can  be  read  instead  of  heard  ?  Still  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  they  can  learn  more  by  the  ear  than  by  the 
eye,  and  that  the  tongue  is  a  better  teacher  than  printed 
paper.  For  them  at  all  events,  a  Social  Science  Congress 
may  be  a  season  of  refreshing.  Something  was  said  in  one 
of  the  discussions  about  the  remarkable  absence  of  poli- 
ticians from  the  Manchester  meeting.  In  part,  no  doubt, 
this  is  due  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  meeting 
was  held.  Politicians  are  naturally  most  inclined  to 
think  about  the  philanthropic  public  when  they  have 
hast  immediate  need  to  think  about  their  constituents. 


The  autumn  of  1874,  for  example,  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  social  science.  The  general  election  was  over, 
so  that  the  electors  might  be  safely  neglected.  There  was 
nothing  to  talk  about  in  politics.  The  Conservatives  had 
come  in  as  the  apostles  of  quiet  and  unpretending  reforms, 
and  where  could  they  go  to  seek  for  them  more  naturally 
than  to  a  Social  Science  Congress  ?  The  Liberals  were 
anxious  to  show  that  indulgence  in  heroic  remedies  had 
not  made  them  less  capable  of  dealing  with  useful  trifles, 
and  a  Social  Science  Congress  is  obviously  the  very  place 
for  useful  trifles.  But  in  1879  politics  have  once  more 
become  interesting.  A  party  fight  is  impending,  and  poli- 
ticians have  something  else  to  do  than  to  sit  in  concert- 
halls  debating  questions  that  are  still  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Lyulph  Stakley,  the  President  of  the  Education 
Department,  showed  commendable  self-restraint  in  saying 
nothing  about  elementary  schools.  The  exclusive  devotion 
which  these  important  but  uninteresting  institutions  seem 
to  enjoy  would  be  intelligible  if  no  child  ever  remained  at 
school  beyond  the  age  of  thirteen.  Considering  that  with 
the  vast  majority  of  middle-class  children  education  does 
not  end  till  three  years  after  that  age,  some  attention 
might  fairly  be  spared  for  the  schools  in  which  the  inter- 
vening time  is  spent.  Few  people  know  how  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory  the  education  given  in  private  secondary 
schools  commonly  is.  It  is  thought  to  be  everybody's 
business  to  see  that  the  child  of  the  artisan  or  the 
labourer  gets  a  decent  education  up  to  a  certain  point, 
while  it  is  nobody's  business  to  see  that  the  child  of  the 
shopkeeper  gets  a  decent  education  up  to  any  point  at  all. 
Yet  from  every  point  of  view  the  need  is  equally  great 
in  the  two  cases.  The  middle  class  is  still  a  greater 
power  politically  than  the  artisan  class,  because  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  use  its  voting  strength,  which  the 
artisan  class  has  not  yet  learned  to  do.  Middle-class 
parents  are  just  as  unable  as  artisans  or  labourers  to 
provide  good  schools  for  their  children  without  external 
help.  They  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  the  teaching,  or  of  checking  the  plausible  as- 
surances given  by  the  teacher.  Mr.  Matthew  Aenold's 
proposal  to  throw  upon  each  district  the  obligation  of 
providing  one  or  more  efficient  secondary  schools  where 
they  do  not  already  exist  commends  itself  to  Mr.  Stanley 
as  a  reasonable  and  practicable  way  of  settling  the 
question.  We  confess  to  very  grave  doubts  whether  this 
can  be  recommended  as  a  first  step  to  those  who  wish  to  see 
secondary  education  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  A 
rate  is  the  last  thing  with  which  it  seems  wise  at  this  moment 
to  associate  a  movement  which  it  is  wished  to  make  gene- 
rally successful.  There  is  not  sufficient  unanimity  of  feeling 
on  the  subject  even  of  elementary  education  to  encourage 
a  demand  for  money  with  which  to  provide  secondary 
education.  Those  who  would  be  asked  to  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  would  probably  answer  that,  if  parents 
want  their  children  to  have  a  better  education  than  they 
have  had  themselves,  it  is  their  business  to  pay  for  it.  There 
is  a  middle  course,  however,  between  leaving  secondary 
education  in  its  present  chaotic  condition  and  charging 
the  community  with  the  cost  of  reducing  h>to  order.  The 
first  thing  needed  is  to  have  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  secondary  schools  already  in 
being.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  are  probably 
in  a  position  to  tell  us  a  great  deal  upon  this  point.  It  is 
known  that  during  the  time  the  Commission  has  existed 
much  has  been  done  towards  the  reorganization  of  middle- 
class  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  has  been  largely 
increased,  many  schools  which  ten  years  ago  were  merely 
living  on  the  repute  of  past  excellence  are  now  doing  good 
work  of  their  own,  and  new  elements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  governing  bodies.  The  benefits  derived 
from  this  reorganization  are  necessarily  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  country.  The  claims  of  neighbour- 
hood were  usually  those  that  were  most  considered  in  the 
creation  of  charitable  endowments,  and  where  a  benevolent 
person  happened  to  find  himself  there  he  would  naturally 
found  a  school,  supposing  that  he  wished  to  found  one 
at  all.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  it  were  properly 
appealed  to,  the  liberality  of  the  present  would  not  be 
found  inferior  to  the  liberality  of  the  past.  It  might  take 
a  different  form  and  be  evidenced  by  a  large  subscription 
list,  instead  of  by  a  single  act  of  munificence;  but  it 
would  not  for  that  reason  be  less  effectual.  If  it  were 
once  ascertained  that  in  such  and  such  counties  or 
towns  the  necessary  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  class  has  already  been  made,  that  in  such  and 
such    counties   or    towns    partial    provision   has  been 
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made,  and  that  in  such  and  such  counties  or  towns  no  pro- 
vision whatever  has  been  made,  it  would  not  be  long, 
we  suspect,  before  there  would  be  announcements  of  county 
meetings  called  to  take  into  consideration  the  absence  of 
any  schools  answering  to  those  existing  in  more  richly 
endowed  districts.  Secondary  education  differs  from  ele- 
mentary in  that,  to  a  far  larger  degree,  it  is  self-support- 
ing. Much  of  the  money  subscribed  would  be  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  guarantee  fund  than  of  an  ordinary  con- 
tribution to  current  expenses. 

One  of  the  wildest,  and  for  that  reason  one  of  the  most 
amusing,  papers  read  at  Manchester  was  an  invective  by  a 
Herefordshire  justice  against  that  very  innocent  measure, 
the  Prisons  Act.  Mr.  Lloyd's  paper  is  certainly  a  wonder- 
ful production.  Mr.  CROSS,  it  seems,  is  the  slave,  while 
appearing  to  be  the  tigure-head,  of  a  military  despotism 
which  will  be  fatal  to  that  most  valuable  of  human  insti- 
tutions the  Visiting  Justices.  Instead  of  prisoners  need- 
ing to  be  dealt  with  on  a  strictly  uniform  principle,  Mr. 
Lloyd's  view  appears  to  be  that  there  should  be  as  many 
systems  as  there  are  prisons.  A  population  of  twenty  thou- 
sand persons,  he  says,  cannot  be  dealt  with  from  a  central 
bureau  in  London.  It  needs  the  presence  on  the  spot — 
indeed  on  a  great  number  of  spots — of  experienced  and 
independent  men.  Why  it  is  essential  that  a  Herefordshire 
criminal  should  have  the  amount  of  his  food  and  the 
severity  of  his  labour  determined  for  him  in  Hereford- 
shire rather  than  in  London  does  not  appear.  The 
experience  of  the  local  prison  authorities  may,  indeed,  be 
appealed  to  in  fixing  the  gaol  dietary,  because  its  composi- 
tion may  have  in  some  small  degree  to  be  regulated  by  the 
habitual  food  of  the  population  from  which  the  prisoners 
are  mostly  drawn.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  why  hard 
labour  should  mean  the  treadmill  in  one  county  and  oakum 
picking  in  another,  and  the  ability  of  particular  prisoners 
to  endure  hard  labour  is  a  question  for  the  medical  officer 
of  each  gaol.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd  is  angry,  not  that  prison 
discipline  has  become  more  uniform,  but  that  its  uniformity 
has  gone  in  the  direction  of  greater  severity  and  not  of 
greater  leniency.  In  that  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
wrath  will  continue  to  burn. 


LONDON  PROVINCIALISM. 


A KEEN  observer  once  remarked  that  no  man  who  always  lived 
in  London  could  ever  write  a  really  good  novel — "  he  would 
not  see  enough  life."  The  epigram,  paradoxical  as  it  seems,  has 
as  much  truth  in  it  as  most  other  paradoxes.  People  who  live  in 
Loudon  are  necessarily  thrown  into  contact  with  such  a  perpetually 
moving  mass  of  human  beings  that  they  have  no  time  to  know 
anything  of  each  individually.  If  a  man  really  wishes  to  study 
life  and  character,  he  must  migrate  to  some  quiet  country  town, 
where  he  can  meet  the  same  persons  seven  days  in  every  week,  and 
learn  a  little  more  about  them  than  can  be  derived  from  mere 
casual  observation  of  outward  habits  and  peculiarities.  But  most 
thoroughgoing  middle-class  Londoners  would  look  aghast  at  the 
proposition  that  very  little  life  can  be  seen  in  the  metropolis. 
£o  them  the  whole  world  worth  knowing  lies  between  Hainp- 
stead  on  the  north  and  Sydenham  on  the  south ;  their  east  is 
bounded  by  Greenwich  and  their  west  by  Richmond  or  Tedding- 
ton.  Beyond  these  limits  of  the  metropolitan  universe  stretches 
a  vast  and  vague  terra  incognita,  known  indefinitely  as  "  the 
country,"  and  held  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion or  philosophical  consideration  by  the  enlightened  mind. 
"  Life"  means  the  various  aspects  of  human  society  within 
the  narrow  boundaries  thu3  defined ;  and  to  know  life  is  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  City,  the  West  End,  the  theatres,  the  clubs, 
the  morning  papers,  and  the  monotonous  round  of  existence  which 
culminates  in  an  eight  o'clock  dinner  and  a  nightly  crush  in 
somebody's  drawing-room.  Even  Thackeray  himself,  who  managed 
to  keep  closer  than  any  other  writer  within  the  four-mile  radius 
from  Charing  Cross,  could  never  have  manufactured  a  readable 
novel  from  these  scanty  materials. 

Indeed  the  tendency  to  provincialism  is  stronger  and  more 
enticing  in  London  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain.  It 
has  more  plausibility  in  its  favour,  and  therefore  it  succeeds 
in  entrapping  even  those  wide-minded  persons  who  would  else- 
where manage  to  rise  superior  to  local  prejudice.  In  proportion 
to  the  real  magnitude  of  the  place  and  its  interests,  the  tendency 
to  identify  it  with  the  universe  grows  stronger  and  stronger.  An 
Exeter  man  or  a  Norwich  man,  with  the  slightest  tincture  of 
knowledge,  is  not  likely  to  mistake  Exeter  or  Norwich  for  the 
Centre  of  mundane  existence.  In  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
the  danger  is  greater ;  but  even  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
educated  people  begin  to  suspect  that  hardware  and  cotton 
do  not  absolutely  limit  the  horizon  of  human  interests.  Edin- 
burgh, with  its  lingering  traditions  as  a  separate  capital,  with 


its  existing  position  as  legal  and  ecclesiastical  centre  of  a 
wealthy  and  learned  nation — for  it  is  absurd  at  the  present 
day  to  repeat  the  obsolete  anachronism  of  calling  Scotland  a  poor 
country — Edinburgh  with  its  University,  its  Royal  Society,  its 
Academy  of  Arts,  its  local  aristocracy,  its  cultivated  society,  is 
without  a  doubt  the  most  priggishly  provincial  town  in  Great 
Britain,  save  only  London.  And  then,  finally,  setting  aside  for  the 
moment  our  own  metropolis,  Paris,  which  undeniably  forms  the 
forefront  of  European  civilization,  the  Themistocles  among  cities, 
to  which  every  other  capital  unanimously  adjudges  the  second 
place — Paris  itself  is  so  hopelessly  provincial  that  a  great  wit  once 
astonished  its  inhabitants  with  the  information  that  the  universe 
had  been  discovered  by  an  eminent  astronomer  to  extend  even 
beyond  Passy. 

To  the  provincialism  thus  inevitably  thrust  upon  his  soul  the 
average  middle-class  Londoner  naturally  succumbs.  His  whole 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  great- overgrown  city,  and  he  has  been 
taught  from  his  childhood  upward  to  despise  the  country  and 
country  people  as  inferior  places  and  persons  beyond  the  pale 
of  legitimate  civilization.  He  has  never  been  subjected  to 
those  healthy  counteracting  influences  which  prevent  the  landed 
classes  and  the  cultivated  section  of  society  from  falling  into  the 
same  pitfall.  Our  wealthy  proprietors  spend  half  the  year  in 
London,  and  learn  all  the  good  that  London  is  capable  of  teaching 
them — superiority  to  merely  local  English  feeling,  and  a  healthy 
intercourse  with  the  living  English  world  in  politics,  literature, 
science,  and  art.  But  they  spend  the  other  half  of  the  year  in  the 
country  or  abroad,  learning  the  complementary  lesson  which  the 
sedentary  Londoner  never  learns — that  England  consists  of  hill 
and  dale  and  corn-field  and  pasture  as  well  as  of  streets  and  clubs 
and  warehouses  ;  that  life  is  not  entirely  confined  to  cities,  and 
far  less  to  one  city,  however  important ;  that  we  are  still  in  great 
part  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ; 
and  that  nature  still  exists  side  by  side  with  man,  even  in  our 
own  industrial  England  itself.  More  valuable  even  than  the 
widening  influence  of  these  experiences  is  the  widening  influ- 
ence of  that  glimpse  of  Continental  life  which  our  wealthier 
classes  obtain,  as  a  rule,  once  in  every  year  or  so.  The  pro- 
vincialism of  London  gets  broken  down  by  the  Boulevards,  the 
Champs  ElystSes,  the  Salou,  the  Theatre  Francais,  though  we 
can  hardly  flatter  ourselves  that  the  provincialism  of  Paris  or 
Vienna  will  receive  a  similar  blow  from  the  Strand,  the  Park, 
the  Royal  Academy,  or  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime.  A  fort- 
night in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  or  a  run  across  the  Atlantic, 
with  a  hurried  look  at  Niagara  and  the  Thousand  Islands,  reminds 
most  cultivated  young  Englishmen  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe  is  not  necessarily  covered  by  farms  or  houses  ;  and,  though 
few  except  the  military  and  official  classes  are  yet  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  India  or  China,  the  unsophisticated  negro  or 
the  independent  redskin,  yet  the  constant  habit  of  associating 
with  those  who  have  mingled  with  the  inferior  civilizations  does 
a  little  towards  checking  the  narrowness  of  view  incidental  to  the 
purely  European  standpoint.  In  all  these  ways  something  like 
cosmopolitanism,  and  that  still  more  desirable  quality  universality, 
gets  instilled  into  the  minds  of  those  educated  Englishmen  with 
whom  London  is  only  an  incident  of  existence,  not  its  whole  sum 
and  substance. 

The  case  is  widely  different,  however,  with  the  great  mass  of 
strictly  middle-class  Londoners,  born  and  brought  up  within  reach 
of  the  District  Railway,  or  even  imported  from  a  country  town 
after  reaching  years  of  discretion.  To  them  London  is  the  only 
known  centre  of  things,  the  true  "  hub  "  of  the  universe  ;  the  seat  of 
Royalty,  legislation,  and  administration  for  the  only  Empire,  ancient 
or  modern,  of  which  they  practically  know  or  care  anything  ;  the 
focus  of  fashion,  wealth,  literature,  science,  art,and  population  in  the 
only  world  whose  language  they  understand  and  whose  feelings  they 
appreciate.  The  entire  terrestrial  globe  divides  itself  in  their  eyes 
into  two  unequal  parts — London,  the  greater,  and  the  country,  the 
less.  The  comparison  admits  of  only  two  terms ;  whatever  is  not 
London  is  the  country,  and  is  naturally  inferior  and  deserving  of 
enlightened  contempt.  To  speak  evil  of  London  before  such  per- 
sons is  to  display  an  intellectual  weakness,  to  approve  oneself 
openly  as  belonging  to  that  lower  half  of  humanity,  the  country — 
nay,  eveu  as  confessing  one's  shame,  and  contentedly  acquiescing 
in  one's  own  degradation.  It  is  delightful  to  watch  their  con- 
descending patronage,  not  only  towards  that  real  surviving  entity, 
the  country  cousin,  but  also  towards  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and 
Italians.  They  display  a  proud  consciousness  of  superiority  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  clubs  and  the  public  offices,  in  their  mastery 
of  cab  fares  and  omnibus  routes,  in  their  complacent  ability  to  point 
out  in  the  streets  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Letter-weights  or 
the  honourable  member  for  the  Dalwhinnie  Burghs.  Not  to  know 
these,  they  say  constructively  in  their  smile  to  the  poor  foreigner, 
argues  yourself  unknown.  You  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
Liudens  and  the  Outer  Ring,  with  Broadway  and  with  the  Prado ; 
you  may  recognize  Bismarck's  carriage,  or  "Victor  Hugo's  stately 
tramp  along  the  Boulevard  Ilaussmanu  ;  but  if  you  do  not  know 
the  Baker  Street  Bazaar  and  Earl's  Court  railway  station,  if  you 
are  not  familiar  with  the  Chief  Commissioner's  livery  and 
the  honourable  member's  shuffle  down  Pall  Mall,  you  are  no- 
body, and  should  pale  before  the  learning  and  condescension  of 
your  metropolitan  guide. 

It  is  hard  for  men  who  have  made  acquaintance  at  Eton 
or  Oxford  with  great  extinct  civilizations,  who  have  wandered 
through  the  livelier  streets  of  Continental  cities,  who  have  learnt 
the  literatures  of  many  tongues,  and   have  known  the  over- 
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■whelming  vastness  of  nature  by  the  side  of  struggling  humanity, 
adequately  to  realize  the  frame  of  mind  with  which  the  ordinary 
Londoner  regards  the  relations  between  London  and  the  universe. 
In  the  first  place,  his  ideas,  like  those  of  all  narrow  intelligences, 
are  almost  entirely  confined  tomankind.  The  only  way  in  which  he 
ever  tumbles  himself  with  nature  is  so  far  as  concerns  the  weather  ; 
and  even  the  weather  he  conceives  mainly  as  an  alternation  in  the 
state  of  the  streets,  depending  upon  east  wind,  fog,  sunshine,  and 
drizzle.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  so  many  men  to  be  found 
within  so  small  a  space  as  in  the  ten  miles  north  and  south  of 
Oxford  Circus.  Accordingly  that  space  appears  to  him  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  solar  system.  Then,  again,  all  that  he  most 
irrlmives  in  life — Royalty,  aristocracy,  money,  carriages,  horses, 
powdered  footmen,  evening  dress,  and  judges'  wigs — may  be  found 
in  greater  profusion  in  London  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
known  world.  From  his  childhood  upward  he  has  heard  every 
person  with  whom  he  associates  speak  of  London  in  the 
same  affectionate  and  reverential  manner  as  himself.  No  germ 
of  scepticism,  no  tinge  of  doubt,  has  ever  been  cast  upon  his 
mind  as  to  the  worthiness  of  his  idol.  If  he  is  a  Londoner 
born,  he  has  made  occasional  excursions  into  the  country,  and 
found  it  to  his  ideas  rough,  uncomfortable,  and  strikingly  deficient 
in  pavement ;  he  has  struggled  with  its  hedges  as  relics  of  bar- 
barism, and  carried  away  sad  recollections  of  its  horned  cattle  as  a 
surviving  form  of  dangerous  wild  beast.  If  he  is  an  adopted 
citizen,  he  has  looked  forward  to  London  as  the  natural  goal  of 
human  ambition  for  many  years,  and  he  has  learnt  to  despise  his 
rural  friends  as  a  species  of  simple  and  primitive  rustics.  In  either 
case  he  allows  that  the  country  is  good  by  way  of  change,  once  or 
twice  in  a  year,  just  to  refresh  the  lungs  ;  but  he  cannot  believe 
that  anybody  really  likes  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  positively  prefers 
the  purple  heather  on  a  Scotch  hiil-side  to  the  rumbling  of  cabs 
and  the  stream  of  foot-passengers  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in 
Piccadilly. 

The  one-sided  position  of  London  in  the  south  of  England  has 
doubtless  done  much  to  increase  the  provincialism  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Very  few  even  of  the  most  educated  ever  remember  that 
the  real  heart  of  Britain,  the  great  central  mass  of  industrial 
workers  who  make  the  nation  what  it  is,  lies  between  the  valley 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Midland  plateau  at  Birmingham.  This 
comparative  isolation  of  the  capital  has  had  a  double  bad  result.  It 
has  made  the  Northern  industrial  towns  more  provincial,  by 
cutting  them  off  from  the  main  artery  of  cultivation  and  of 
political  life,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  left  London  too 
solitary  in  the  south.  The  ordinary  Londoner  who  escapes  for  a 
day  from  town  can  only  exchange  Regent  Street  for  the  King's 
Road  at  Brighton  or  the  Esplanade  at  Ramsgate.  Living  in  an 
essentially  artificial  centre,  a  vast  congeries  of  the  distributing 
agencies,  the  wealthy  pleasnre-seeker3,  the  legislative,  journalistic, 
and  literary  classes,  he  never  gets  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  indus- 
trial world  which  lies  at  the  back  of  his  strangely  conventional 
city.  He  passes  his  days,  not  unlike  the  prisoners  in  Plato's  cave, 
as  it  were  in  a  huge  bazaar,  ignorant  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
wares  were  originally  grown  or  manufactured,  and  implicitly 
believing  that  all  mankind  consist  of  rich  buyers  and  eager  vendors. 
While  the  Glasgow  workman  can  visit  the  Kyles  of  Bute  for  a 
shilling,  while  the  New  York  clerk  can  betake  himself  among  the 
Hudson  Highlands  for  half-a-dollar,  the  respectable  London  shop- 
keeper derives  his  idea  of  nature  from  Richmond  or  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  passes  his  entire  lifetime  in  the  perpetual  embarrass- 
ment of  a  frock-coat  and  a  tall  hat.  The  conventionality  of  the 
season  is  redeemed  for  the  West  End  by  a  couple  of  months  among 
the  moors  or  by  the  salmon  stream  ;  but  the  thoroughgoing 
Londoner  can  never  look  upon  the  country  except  as  a  certain  dull 
expanse  beyond  the  town,  where  you  tear  your  clothes  in  walking 
and  find  life  insupportable  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE  STAGE. 

Q^HE  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the  Church  and  the 
-  stage  is  becoming  quite  alarming.  Within  the  last  few  days 
■we  have  been  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  Church  and  Stage 
Guild,  where  reverend  canons  and  youthful  actresses  meet  together 
in  sweet  companionship  to  concert  measures  of  theatrical  reform. 
There  is  another  Society  with  kindred  aims  which  has  its  centre 
at  Manchester,  and  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  held  in  that  city,  there  has  been  an  animated 
discussion  upon  the  prospects  of  the  English  drama,  which  was 
©pened  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Woodhouse,  and  concluded  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  has  found  something  to  say  about  the  drama  and 
its  professors.  The  subject  has  an  obvious  fascination  for  him,  and 
he  is  equally  at  home  in  denouncing  the  immorality  of  Pink  Domi- 
noes, or  in  shedding  a  momentary  lustre  upon  the  career  of  a  virtuous 
ballet-girl.  Perhaps  the  strongest  guarantee  of  the  absolute  impar- 
tiality of  his  criticisms  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
playgoer.  If  we  rightly  understand  the  drift  of  his  speech  at 
Manchester,  his  theatrical  experience  ended  at  the  date  of  his  or- 
dination. When  he  was  at  school  he  used  to  be  allowed  to  witness 
the  performance  of  a  travelling  company  of  actors,  and  he  believes 
himself  to  be  the  better  1'or  this  boyish  study  of  the  drama.  Of 
Shakspeare  and  his  works  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  the  Bishop 
•w.is  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  general  commendation.  lie  had 
seen  Othello,  with  Macready  and  Helen  Faucit  in  the  principal 


parts,  just  before  he  became  a  clergyman,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
"  the  concluding  effect  of  the  play  upon  every  one  in  the  house 
was  not  to  make  him  go  away  to  act  the  part  of  Iago."  Al- 
together Shakspeare's  art  had  the  Bishop's  cordial  approval,  and  it 
must  have  been  no  small  satisfaction  to  the  audience  at  Manchester 
to  have  the  general  verdict  of  the  enlightened  world  so  emphati- 
cally confirmed  by  a  distinguished  prelate. 

The  main  object  of  the  discussion,  however,  was  not  so  much 
to  vindicate  Shakspeare  as  to  consider  the  best  means  of  reforming 
our  existing  drama.  Shakspeare,  when  all  is  said,  would  scarcely 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  serious  people  who  devote  themselves  to 
social  science.    His  plays,  whatever  their  merits,  throw  no  light 
upon  the  difficulties  of  ventilation  or  upon  the  perplexing  pro- 
blems of  sub-soil  drainage.    He  was  at  best  only  a  poet,  and  poetry 
becomes  a  very  insignificant  matter  when  a  number  of  earnest  re- 
formers have  met  together  to  discover  how  the  drama  may  be 
made  a  moral  teacher.    This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
members  of  the  Social  Science  Association  were  asked  to  look  at 
the  stage.    Critics  who  have  no  earnestness  of  character,  and  who 
are  without  serious  aims  in  life,  may  be  content  to  regard  a  play 
as  a  work  of  art  and  to  praise  or  condemn  it  in  proportion  as  it 
satisfies  a  high   artistic   standard.    But   for  Bishops  and  the 
members  of  the  Social  Science  Association  the  drama  is  chieflv 
interesting   in   its   relation    to   morality.     The    speaker  who 
opened  the  discussion  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  purified  theatre  "  which  bishops  might  patronize  and  English 
mothers  might  bless."    He  deplored  the  absence  of  any  organized 
system  by  which  so  desirable  a  result  might  be  secured.  The 
stage,  as  he  regretfully  pointed  out,  had  never  been  made  the  arena 
of  vigorous  philanthropic  action.    We  possessed  Coffee  Tavern 
Companies  and  Working  Men's  Clubs  ;  but,  alas !  we  could  not  yet 
boast  of  any  body  of  charitable  persons  who  had  taken  the  stage 
under  their  protection.    The  implied  belief  that  dramatic  art  was 
to  be  regenerated  by  some  kind  of  philanthropic  agencv  lay  at  the 
root  of  nearly  all  that  was  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
Even  Mr.  Herman  Vezin,  who  contributed  a  paper  upon  the 
subject,    failed    to    free    himself  from   these   moral  conside- 
rations.    He  did  not,  as  we  may  suppose,  follow  precisely 
the  same  line  as  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Woodhouse ;  but  he 
gave  himself  some  unnecessary  labour  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  antagonism  which  at  one  time  existed  between  the  Stage 
and  the  Church.    It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  go  into  questions 
of  this  kind;  for  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Church 
was  still  hostile  to  the  drama,  the  fact  would  afford  no  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  present  position  of  dramatic  art  in 
England.    Nor  are  we  to  look  for  the  higher  development  of 
the  drama  either  in  the  patronage  of  bishops  or  the  blessings 
ot  English  mothers.     In  common  with  every  other  expres- 
sion of  the   artistic   faculty,   the  drama  has   its   own  laws 
of  growth  and  decay,  and  those  who  wish  to  aid  in  its  re- 
vival will  do  well  to  study  it  as  an  art  before  they  attempt  to 
make  it  an  engine  of  morality.    On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that 
Mr.  Vezin  is  clearly  wide  of  the  mark  when  he  asserts  that  no  im- 
moral play  can  be  successful  in  a  moral  age.     It  is  a  common 
fallacy  to  assume  that  the  stage  reflects  the  manners  of  society, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  image  can  be  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  reality.    This,  indeed,  is  only  true  of  any  art  when 
it  has  a  vital  hold  upon  its  iige,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  very 
rarely  true  of  all  the  arts  at  once.    The  intellectual  impulse 
of  a  nation  shifts  in   its  exercise  from  one  art  to  another, 
and  the  drama  is  only  one  out  of  several  modes  in  which  the 
creative  element  in  literature  may  be  expressed.    It  cannot  indeed 
be  questioned  that,  for  a  generation  at  least,  the  stage  as  a  sphere 
of  intellectual  activity  has  been  practically  deserted,  and  that  those 
literary  artists  who  by  their  natural  endowments  would  be  com- 
petent to  image  the  ideas  of  their  time  have  found  employment  in 
poetry  or  in  the  novel.    Perhaps,  therefore,  the  most  serious 
charge  that  can   now  be  brought  against  the   stage  is  that 
it  fails  to  reflect  anything  at  all.     Original  authors  of  native 
growth  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  wanting  in  the  power 
necessary  to  embody  the  higher  ideas  of  their  time,  and  their 
efforts  have  been  but  imperfectly  supplemented  by  a  wholesale  im- 
portation of  foreign  pieces  which  are  crudely  and  hurriedly  fitted  to 
the  social  realities  of  our  own  country.    That  these  defects  are 
only  now  beginning  to  be  keenly  felt  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cultivated  classes  have  but  recently  shown  any  inclination  to 
return  to  the  theatre,  and  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  both  to 
managers  and  to  authors  to  hold  them  solely  responsible  for 
a  failure  that  was  in  the  nature  of  things  inevitable.    In  several 
instances  individual  managers  have  already  done  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  meet  the  new  demand  ;  but  they  cannot  at  a  moment's 
notice  create  a  national  drama,  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  close 
their  doors  until  that  desirable  result  has  been  accomplished. 

What  is  now  most  urgently  needed  is  some  adequate  means  of 
giving  effect  to  the  higher  standard  of  taste  which  is  gradually 
forming  itself.  The  increasing  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  stage  awaits  organization,  and  it  remains  to  con- 
sider what  form  such  organization  shall  take.  In  the  meantime 
consultations  between  canons  of  the  Church  and  obscure  actresses, 
however  laudable  in  intention,  are  obviously  insufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  turn  from  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild  and  from 
the  discussions  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  with  a  conviction 
that  from  neither  of  these  sources  must  we  look  for  the  machinery 
of  reform.  Nor  need  we  now  pause  to  consider  any  of  the  varied 
projects  of  State  endowment.  However  sound  in  itself  the  idea 
of  a  State  theatre  may  be,  the  time  has  certainly  not  arrived  for 
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making  the  experiment  in  England.  The  proposal  of  Mrs.  Pfeiffer 
to  establish  a  subscription  theatre  has  a  more  practical  character. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  cultivation  of  the  drama  should  not  be 
successfully  pursued  by  means  that  have  already  been  tested  iu  the 
case  of  music ;  but  we  think  that  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
open  a  theatre,  it  would  be  well  to  provide  adequate  means  of  in- 
struction for  the  younger  race  of  actors.  What  is  most  urgently 
needed  is  a  well-conducted  school  in  which  aspirants  for  the  stage 
might  acquire  a  sound  technical  knowledge  of  ttieir  art.  Unless 
such  a  school  is  tirst  established,  the  founders  of  a  subscription 
theatre  will  be  met  by  exactly  the  same  diiliculty  which 
individual  managers  have  now  to  encounter.  To  do  justice 
to  a  dramatic  entertainment  of  higher  character  than  we 
now  possess  there  would  be  need  of  a  kind  of  training 
which  English  performers  for  the  stage  have  not  yet  enjoyed. 
The  first  effort  of  all  reformers  should  be,  therefore,  to  organize  a 
more  liberal  system  of  education  for  the  theatre.  At  present  the 
student  has  no  adequate  means  of  fitting  himself  for  the  exercise 
of  his  calling,  and  he  is  left  to  seek  from  individual  actors,  who 
are  not  alwavs  of  the  first  rank,  that  indispensable  knowledge  of 
gesture  and  elocution  which  in  Paris  is  methodically  taught  by  an 
accomplished  professor  to  a  class  of  students.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why,  to  this  extent  at  least,  the  example  of  the 
French  system  should  not  at  ouce  be  followed  in  England.  It 
might  perhaps  be  difficult  to  collect  funds  sufficient  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  theatre,  but  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  providing 
the  more  moderate  sum  required  for  a  school.  Such  an 
experiment,  moreover,  would  be  likely  to  have  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  leading  members  of  the  dramatic 
profession.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Vezin  that  any 
real  reform  of  the  stage  must  be  undertaken  by  those  who  are 
nearly  associated  with  its  fortunes,  and  it  would  be  certainly  regret- 
able  if  the  more  intelligent  actors  and  managers  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  an  experiment  as  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  suggested. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  enlist  their  sympathies 
in  a  scheme  which  only  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  new 
theatre.  They  might  not  unnaturally  regard  the  new  house  as  a 
possible  rival,  and  they  would  scarcely  have  any  direct  interest  in 
its  success.  But  in  the  organization  of  a  9ystem  of  stage  educa- 
tion every  actor  of  intelligence  would  be  glad  to  take  part,  and 
when  the  school  had  been  set  in  working  order  it  might  be  time 
to  think  of  a  national  theatre. 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 

TJ>  OBERT  FITZITA.MOX  did  many  acts  of  prowess,  but  his 
_LV  greatest  deed  and  most  durable  monument  of  fame  was  the 
erection  of  the  stately  abbey  that  enshrines  his  remains.  He  had 
no  son  to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance,  and  but  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical side  to  his  character  he  might  have  been  deservedly  for- 
gotten. One  of  the  Conqueror "s  Norman  knights,  he  passed  into 
the  service  of  "Williams  successor.  A  lord  marcher  of  the 
usual  uncompromising  type,  he  in  a.d.  1093  crossed  the 
Severn  "  to  win  Glamorgan  from  the  Welshmen,"  Rufus 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  expedition  at  Alveston  near  Aust. 
Wales  and  Ireland  were  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies to  the  English  what  Peru  and  Mexico  were  at  a 
later  date  to  the  Spaniards — countries  to  be  wasted  by  men  to 
whom  cruelty  was  as  a  religious  instinct.  In  his  castle  of  Cardiff 
Robert  Curthose  was  confined,  and  the  rector  of  Pendock,  in  a 
recent  paper  on  the  Historical  Tombs  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  has 
attempted  to  fasten  upon  Fitzhamon  the  odium  of  destroying 
the  eyes  of  that  unfortunate  prince  by  the  application  of  a  "  basin 
of  red-hot  copper."  As  it  is  not  certain  that  the  story  of  this  foul 
deed  is  not  one  of  the  "  myths  of  the  middle  ages."  we  may  con- 
sider that  the  accusation  is  unproved ;  but  it  was  for  his  opposition 
to  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  that  Fitzhamon  was  granted  the 
great  lordship  of  Gloucester,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  to 
him  by  Ilenry  I.  Accompanying  Henry  to  France,  he  re- 
ceived at  the  siege  of  Falais  a  blow  from  a  lance  which  reduced 
the  two  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  a  state  of  idiocy.  He  died 
in  1 107,  and  was  buried  first  in  the  chapter-house  of  Tewkesbury, 
but  in  1 241  his  remains  were  transferred  to  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  enclosed  in  a  marble  tomb,  about  which  was  in- 
scribed : — <:In  ista  capella  jacet  Dux  Robertus  filius  Hamonis 
Hujus  Loci  Fundator." 

In  1 102,  or  five  years  before  the  founder's  death,  the  monastic 
offices  were  sufficiently  ready  to  receive  the  abuot  and  monks, 
fifty-seven  in  all,  who  were  transplanted  from  the  Benedictine 
convent  of  Cranbourne,  of  which  latter  house  a  small  cell  of  monks 
that  had  previously  existed  at  Tewkesbury  was  a  dependency.  How 
far  the  monastic  buildings  owed  their  completion  to  the  powerful 
Robert  Fitzroy,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  married  the  dainty  Mabel, 
one  of  Fitzhamon's  four  daughters,  can  only  be  established  by  the 
evidences  of  the  more  advanced  character  of  parts  of  the  work, 
for  the  Annales  de  Theolcesberia  supply  but  few  architectural  items. 
This  great  baron,  whom  Stowe  calls  "  the  onely  Worthy  of  his  age 
in  England,"  was  engaged  during  his  lifetime,  which  extended  to 
1 149,  as  much  in  building  as  in  warfare,  and  his  immense  revenues 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  inclinations  of  his  taste  and  piety,  which, 
we  are  assured  by  earlier  historians  than  Stowe,  were  supreme 
above  the  like  virtues  in  all  others,  and  were  only  equalled  by  his 
own  valour.  His  courage  was  proved  in  the  perilous  enterprise  of  | 
heading  140 Norman  horsemen  to  dethrone  the  reigning  sovereign.  | 


Robert  de  Monte  does  not  hesitate  to  compare  this  daring  deed 
with  the  boldness  of  Julius  Cajsar,  who  with  five  cohorts  attacked 
the  world.  But,  he  adds,  the  comparison  between  Ca?sar  and 
Robert  is  invidious  ;  for  Julius  Cassar,  a  stranger  to  the  true  faith, 
reposed  his  hope  on  his  good  fortune,  as  he  used  to  say,  and  the 
bravery  of  his  legions  ;  Robert,  celebrated  for  Christian  piety, 
relied  only  on  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Lady  Saint 
Mary.  The  former  had  partisans  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Brittany, 
besides  having  the  Roman  people  on  his  side  ;  the  latter,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  found  the  nobility  of  England  either  opposing 
him  or  affording  him  no  assistance.  Besides  his  work  at 
Tewkesbury,  it  may  be  noted,  as  a  singular  instance  of 
the  tithe  system,  that  he  devoted  one-tenth  of  the  Caen 
stone  imported  to  build  his  stronghold  at  Bristol  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  Benedictine  priory  at  that  place,  which  he 
made  subject  as  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury.  It  is  said 
that  he  died  without  confession  or  absolution.  He  received, 
however,  consecrated  burial  in  the  priory  church  just  mentioned, 
the  existing  Norman  nave  of  which  is  the  same  through  which  his  ' 
funeral  torches  were  carried. 

The  Norman  work  of  Tewkesbury  may  therefore  be  accepted  as 
the  successive  work  of  the  two  Roberts — Fitzhamon  and  Fitzroy ; 
and,  viewing  its  magnificent  whole,  we  charitably  forget  their 
character  as  rough  warriors,  and  view  them  as  great  architects. 
Erected  at  the  same  time  as  Gloucester  and  Pershore  Abbeys, 
Tewkesbury,  while  differing  from  other  Norman  minsters,  has  so 
much  in  common  with  these  as  to  justify  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
inference  that  they  were  designed  by  the  same  mind,  and 
"  on  the  same  leading  idea."  The  evidence  of  this  is  so  plain  as 
to  strike  even  the  unpractised  eye,  the  chief  resemblance,  at  least 
as  respects  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  being,  in  addition  to  a 
general  similarity  of  outline,  the  towering  piers  and  shallow  arches 
of  the  naves.  With  a  total  length  of  320  feet,  the  ground  out- 
line is  a  Latin  cross,  broken  by  the  porch  and  by  the  various 
mortuary  chapels  which  radiate  from  the  apsidal  chancel.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  exterior  are  of  course  the  majestic 
western  arch,  and  the  equally  imposing  central  tower.  The  latter 
rises  from  the  body  and  transepts  in  a  plain  base  pierced  with  two 
rude  lights;  but  the  three  succeeding  stages,  which  are  manifestly 
of  more  advanced  work,  consist  of  elaborately  moulded  arcades, 
the  upper  and  lower  range  having  two  windows  each,  and  the 
intermediate  course  an  interesting  series  of  small  intersecting 
arches. 

The  semicircular  western  arch  (sixty-five  feet  high,  and  thirty- 
four  wide),  with  its  six  slender  receding  columns  on  either  side,  may 
claim  to  be  the  finest  Norman  church  entrance  in  England.  It  has 
been  much  questioned  what  was  the  original  filling  in  of  this  grand 
archway ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  backed  by  a  Norman 
wall,  pierced  with  two  or  three  deep  and  narrow  windows  over 
a  moderate-sized  doorway.  The  present  triple-transomed  window 
is  creditable  work  for  the  time  of  its  construction — a.d.  i636 — and 
reproduces,  or  at  least  replaces,  one  that  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  on 
February  18,  1 66 1.  The  square  miniature  towers  on  either  side 
of  this  facade,  with  their  internal  staircases,  are  as  effective  for 
picturesqueness  as  useful  for  resisting  the  pressure  on  the  centre  of 
the  great  arch.  Though  the  high-shouldered  arches  of  the  nave 
are  sometimes  unfavourably  criticized  on  account  of  their  im- 
poverishing the  triforium  and  clerestory,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  soaring  grandeur  of  the  lofty  brotherhood  of  columns  by  which 
they  are  supported  does  not  more  than  compensate  for  the  sacrifice 
at  which  these  columns  gain  their  impressiveness.  The  nave 
pillars,  nine  on  each  side,  and  each  nine  feet  in  diameter,  are  finely 
contrasted  with  the  short  piers  of  the  apse,  with  their  pointed 
arches.  The  original  wooden  roofs  of  the  nave,  tower,  and  transept 
were  replaced  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  present  vaulted 
ceilings  with  their  boldly  sculptured  bosses.  The  short  transepts 
have  on  the  northern  side  been  extended  by  a  thirteenth-century 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James,  usually,  but  wrongly,  called  the 
Chapter  House.  This  interesting  work  has  been  just  restored  at 
the  expense  of  the  Gloucester  Freemasons.  The  original  Norman 
choir  was  taken  down  in  the  fourteeenth  century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  short  circular  columns,  which  were  made 
to  support  seven  Decorated  arches,  each  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  traceried  window  of  varied  and  beautiful  design.  The 
coloured  panes  of  the  period  of  Edward  III.  which  fill  these  lights 
were  happily  unknown  to  Will  Downing,  who  would  assuredly 
have  gone  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  and  given  his  usual  mark  or 
noble  for  the  sacred  work  of  their  destruction,  particularly 
as  they  include  Scriptural  subjects.  The  rich  ruby  so  envied 
by  modern  glass-painters  is  here  seen  in  its  perfection,  and 
is  employed  in  the  portraiture  of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of 
the  church,  each  identified  by  his  coat  of  arms.  The  singular  em- 
blazoning on  the  surcoat  or  jupon  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
has  sometimes  been  stupidly  called  an  organ  rest,  and  at  other 
times,  less  absurdly,  a  clarion ;  but  it  has  been  more  reasonably 
suggested  that  the  bearings  imply  the  rest  or  case  used  by  archers 
for  carrying  the  .long  bow  when  not  in  action.  The  hollow  roof 
of  the  choir,  with  its  rich  geometrical  tracery  which  radiates  from 
the  central  spaces  of  the  canopy  and  converges  downwards  to  the 
spandrils  of  the  windows,  forms  in  combination  with  the  general 
features  of  the  choir  one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  Decorated 
work  anywhere  realized. 

There  can  be  no  richer  archaeological  treat  than  to  go  round  the 
ambulatory  external  to  the  choir  and  consider  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  various  chapels  and  tombs  in  connexion  with 
their  historical  interest.     Perhaps  the  greatest  masterpiece  of 
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Gothic  fretwork  anywhere  to  he  found  is  the  marble  shrine 
of  Edward  II.  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  the  character  of  which 
is  here  repeated  with  varied  expression.  Even  so  unimpas- 
sioned  a  critic  of  Gothic  design  as  Mr.  Fergussou  cites  the 
monumental  tombs  of  Tewkesbury  as  being  among  the  best 
specimens  of  "  a  series  of  architectural  illustrations  unmatched  in 
their  class  by  anything  on  the  Continent  of  Europe."  The  finest 
monument  in  the  church  is  the  storied  tomb  of  Hugh  de  Spencer  and 
his  wife,  Eleanor  de  Clare,  Countess  of  Gloucester,  in  whose 
right  he  held  the  manor  of  Tewkesbury,  and  was  patron  of  the 
church.  The  filigree-work  and  lacelike  undercutting,  the  symmetry 
of  parts,  and  the  aspiring  airiness  and  lightness  of  the  whole,  make 
this  memorial  a  composition  of  the  rarest  beauty.  The  tomb  of 
Sir  Guy  Brian,  standard-bearer  to  Edward  III.  at  Calais  in  1349, 
is  also  a  similar  and  precious  example  of  Decorated  shrine-work. 
The  cenotaph  of  Wakeinan,  the  last  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury  and 
iirst  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was,  like  Absolom*s  pillar  in  the  King's 
Dale,  raised  up  in  the  lifetime  of  the  owner.  Wakeman  lost 
'  nothing  by  the  religious  revolution  of  his  time.  He  was  one  of 
the  series  afterwards  typified  by  the  renowned  Vicar  of  Bray, 
aud,  like  him,  had  not  to  wait  till  the  next  world  for  his  reward. 
For  his  easy  surrender  of  the  monastery  (9th  January,  1539),  and 
his  subserviency  to  the  ruling  powers,  he  obtained  a  pension  of 
266/.  13s.  4.d.,  was  afterwards  appointed  Henry  VIII. 'a  chaplain, 
and  finally  obtained  a  mitre. 

The  authenticity  of  the  skulls  of  false,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence  and  his  wife  Isabel,  lately  visible  in  a  vault  behind  the 
high  altar,  is  perhaps  less  doubtful  than  some  of  the  skulls  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  but  it  requires  some  faith  to  believe  in  them.  The 
tomb  has  been  several  times  sacrilegiously  entered,  and  in  the  last 
century  it  was  converted  into  the  burial-chamber  of  a  Tewkesbury 
alderman  and  his  family.  The  vault,  to  which  there  is  a  descent 
by  steps,  is  certainly  that  of  Isabel,  Duchess  of  Clarence;  but 
whether  her  mysteriously-fated  husband  was  laid  by  her  side  is  not 
known. 

Happily  the  noble  simplicity  and  solemn  severity  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Tewkesbury  is  so  immovable  that  it  would  have  defied 
the  destructive  genius  of  a  Wyatt  to  corrupt  it  by  restoration.  Even 
the  well-intentioned  but  somewhat  fanatical  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings  would  have  found  it  dillicult  to  defend 
the  pre-restored  condition  of  the  church.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
the  late  restoration;  for  between  the  years  1824  and  1830  the 
venerable  building  underwent  an  extensive  beautilication,  a  word 
which  at  that  time  meant  restoration  and  something  more.  En- 
crusted until  lately  with  a  leprosy  of  whitewash,  the  imposing 
interior  no  more  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  medieval  builder 
than  the  dignity  of  the  king's  daughter  would  have  been  recog- 
nized had  her  apparel  of  wrought  gold  been  changed  for  sackcloth. 
The  dislike  of  our  forefathers  of  two  or  three  generations  back  to 
warmth  and  variety  of  colouring  must  have  been  a  religious 
prejudice.  In  olden  days,  not  only  the  storied  -windows  were 
richly  dight  -with  imagery  of  transfigured  saints  and  martyrs, 
but  columns,  arches,  walls,  and  groined  canopies  were  decorated 
like  an  illuminated  missal — a  resemblance  perhaps  which  impressed 
the  Protestantism  of  the  time,  and  caused  the  obliteration  of  gold 
and  colour  as  relics  of  Popish  superstition.  Twenty  years  of  conside- 
ration, including  several  of  actual  work,  have  brought  the  restora- 
tion to  the  close  of  two  out  of  the  three  stages  contemplated. 
Some  obnoxious  galleries  and  pews  have  been  cleared  away,  and 
the  structural  masonry  that  had  been  cut  into  to  accommodate 
these  additions  has  been  repaired.  New  paving  has  been  laid,  the 
choir  (with  its  chapels),  the  walls,  pillars,  and  groined  roof  of  the 
nave  have  been  denuded  of  thick  coats  of  whitewash  and  plaster, 
and  the  gilding  aud  colouring  revived.  The  line  of  bosses  stretch- 
ing down  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  nave,  sculptured  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  two  side  rows  exhibiting 
angels  playing  on  musical  instruments  or  bearing  censers,  is  being 
most  successfully  treated  in  colouring  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  who 
better  deserves  a  baronetage  for  what  he  has  done  for  religious  art 
than  many  other  gentlemen  for  more  questionable  services  of  this 
kind.  At  the  recommendation  of  Sir  F.  Ouseley,  the  organ  has  been 
removed  and  re-erected  beneath  the  north  arch  of  the  tower.  A 
history  of  English  organs  and  their  players  would  be  a  notable 
volume.  The  present  instrument  was  purchased  in  1637  for 
Magdalen  College  Chapel,  but  was  removed  by  the  Protector 
Cromwell  to  Hampton  Court,  and  obtained  at  the  Restoration  for 
this  church.  So  far  the  work  has  cost  9. coo/.  ;  but  if  the  full 
extent  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  recommendations  be  effected,  some 
7,000/.  more  will  be  required.  Well  looked  after  as  the  restora- 
tion is,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pursuing  it  to  its  complete 
issue,  even  to  the  interpolation  of  a  reredos. 

Bishop  Ellicott  is  sometimes  happier  in  opening  than  in  closing 
churches  ;  but  his  discourse  from  the  Abbey  pulpit  was  filled  as 
the  moon  at  the  full  with  apprehensions  for  the  future  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  kindly  light  amid  the  encircling  gloom 
being  contained  in  the  promise  afforded  in  the  spirited  restoration 
of  Tewkesbury  Church.  The  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
has  of  late  heeii  a  lake  of  hot  water,  in  which  its  head  has  been 
painfully  plunged.  But  this  has  been  owing  to  circumstances.  If 
wider  arms  of  charity  are  opened  than  those  which  embrace  only 
the  narrowest  section  of  her  members,  we  believe  that  the 
Church  of  England  will  be  as  safe  as  Nonconformity — perhaps 
safer. 


SOMMERFRISCH. 

WE  lately  saw  it  remarked  that  a  German  will  never  allow 
himself  to  take  a  holiday  pure  and  simple,  or  at  all  events 
will  never  admit  that  he  does  so.  Whether  it  be  from  the 
tendency  of  the  Teutonic  mind  towards  the  ticketing  or  classifica- 
tion of  its  ideas,  or  from  a  wise  recognition  of  the  great  psvcho- 
logical  fact  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  avowedly  for  its  own  sake 
is  sure  to  end  in  disappointment,  is  open  to  discussion ;  what  ia 
certain  is  that  when  you  meet  a  German  in  holiday-time,  if  he  has 
not  a  geological  hammer  or  a  green  tin  box  somewhere  about  hia 
person,  he  is  sure  to  be  undergoing  some  kind  of  Kur.  It  does  not 
signify  in  the  least  that  he  was  perfectly  well  when  he  left  home; 
it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity  as  a  man  and  a  Teuton  to  do  a 
thing  merely  because  he  liked  it;  and  so  he  calls  it  a  Wasserkur 
or  a  Luftkur  according  as  the  water  where  he  is  staying  is  nasty 
or  the  air  nice.  When,  however,  his  health  is  so  obviously  robust 
that  he  cannot  decently  allege  the  pretext  of  a  "  cure,"  he 
must  still  find  a  distinctive  term  for  his  holiday  outing,  and 
with  that  view  he  has  invented  the  name  of  the  "  Sommer- 
frisch.''  Not  that  the  institution  is  peculiar  to  him,  for  English 
people  also  have  a  very  similar  fashion ;  but  in  a  country 
where  a  summer  like  that  which  has  now  happily  departed 
is  possible,  a  season  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  capital 
is  probably  many  degrees  below  that  of  Miirren  or  the  Bel  Alp, 
it  would  be  preposterous  for  the  inhabitants  to  profess  to  seek 
the  latter  places  for  the  sake  of  coolness.  Health,  too,  though  a 
common  pretext  with  us  also,  is  not  always  a  well-chosen  one  ;  for 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  a  large  proportion  of  jaded  Londoners  the 
change  to  mountain  air,  short  beds,  and  Swiss  diet,  whether  this 
take  the  form  of  a  bad  imitation  of  French  cookery  or  retain  its 
primitive  composition  of  tough  mutton  and  sour  wine,  brings 
more  harm  than  good.  The  citizen  of  Munich  or  Vienna,  to  say 
nothing  of  smaller  towns  such  as  Innsbruck  or  Botzen,  manages 
matters,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  more  rational  way.  He  really 
knows  what  summer  heat  means  on  the  top  of  the  great  table- 
land of  Central  Europe,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley 
(Munich  and  Innsbruck,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  stand 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  altitude),  but  he  does  not  therefore 
perch  himself  somewhere  about  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
where  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  a  square  foot  of  shade  on  a 
fine  day  as  it  is  to  see  a  yard  from  your  window  on  a  bad 
one,  and  where  prices  are  necessarily  high  from  the  mere 
expense  of  transporting  the  commonest  requisites  of  life.  This, 
indeed,  suggests  the  one  great  virtue  of  the  German  tourist. 
Not  having  acquired  the  strange  notion  that  to  pay  for  an  article 
thrice  the  sum  sufficient  to  yield  a  fair  profit  confers  a  certain 
dignity  on  the  payer — a  notion  which  the  payee  soon  learns  to  en- 
courage— his  presence  in  any  numbers  does  not  tend  to  raise  prices. 
Whatever  be  the  demand  for  rooms  in  a  place  which  he  patronizes, 
as  long  as  there  is  one  to  be  had,  he  pays  the  same  for  it  as  if  he 
were  the  only  stranger  there.  It  is  needless  to  say,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  he  does  not  seek  his  "  Sommerfrisch "  in 
Switzerland.  His  favourite  spots  are  those  charming  little  Likes 
which  lie  about  the  Bavarian  Highlands  and  North  Tyrol,  at  a 
sufficient  height  above  the  sea  to  ensure  fresh  air,  and  girt  with 
pine-woods  in  whose  depths  there  is  cool  and  fragrant  shade  on 
the  hottest  of  August  days.  The  life  at  such  places  is  tranquil, 
some  might  say  monotonous,  and  the  fare  simple.  A  semmcl  or 
two  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  in  which  the  excellence  of  the  milk  atones 
for  defects  in  the  quality  of  the  berry,  with  the  addition  for  the 
luxurious  of  honey  and  slices  of  a  sort  of  light  cake,  form  the 
usual  breakfast.  Soup  of  an  elementary  kind,  schnitzel  or  braten 
with  salad,  and  a  pudding  which  is  a  work  of  art,  constitute  the 
midday  meal,  to  which  as  many  as  a  hundred  guests  of  all  kinds — 
officers,  students,  a  parson  or  two,  and  ladies  in  due  proportion — 
sit  down  ;  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  meets  all  requirements  for 
supper.  As  to  the  amusements,  English  ladies  used  to  lawn-tennis 
in  the  morning  and  dancing  in  the  evening  would  not  think 
much  of  them,  perhaps ;  but  a  lake  furnishes  various  modes  of 
passing  the  time.  On  wet  days  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  com- 
pany do.  Both  sexes  make  their  meals  last  a  long  time,  and  in 
the  intervals  the  men  smoke,  a  process  which  seems  almost  a 
form  of  active  exercise  to  a  German,  and  the  ladies  use  their 
needles.  As  far  as  we  have  seen  they  do  not  dance,  as  under 
similar  circumstances  French  people  will  do  mix  caux,  and  as 
English  people — much,  we  should  imagine,  to  the  amusement 
of  the  natives — have  been  known  to  do  at  Miirren  and  similar 
resorts. 

Such  is  the  "  Sommerfrisch  "  in  its  gregarious  form,  as  chiefly 
sought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  cities,  who  are  forced 
to  come  some  distance  from  their  homes,  and  therefore  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  select  their  locality  from  personal  inspection,  hut  are 
forced  to  take  one  with  a  widely-established  reputation.  It  is, 
indeed,  rather  a  misfortune  when  such  a  reputation  is  acquired  by 
some  favourite  spot  of  one's  own ;  and  woe  be  to  the  unlucky 
tourist  who,  revisiting  some  such  place  on  the  strength  of  a 
former  acquaintance  in  its  obscure  days,  finds  it  grown  into  a 
popular  "  Sommerl'rischort."  If,  indeed,  there  is  a  bed  to  be 
had,  he  will  get  it,  and  pay  no  more  than  in  old  days;  and 
he  is  quit  for  the  discomlort  of  feeling  himself  decidedly  "  out 
of  it "  among  the  not  very  genial  North  Germans  who  pre- 
dominate at  the  supper-table.  But  if  every  bed  is,  as  often 
happens,  already  engaged,  and  the  proprietors  have  therefore 
no  reason  to  ieel  an  interest  in  the  new  comer,  he  will,  sup- 
nosing  it  to  be  from  any  cause  impossible  for  hiui  to  go  further, 
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find  himself  in  a  most  disagreeable  position.  A  surly  "  Xoa  "  and 
"  Woass  net  "  will  be  all  tbe  answer  to  his  anxious  inquiries  at 
every  likely-looking  house  as  to  whether  ho  can  be  lodged  there, 
and,  if  not,  where  ;  and  he  will  at  last  think  himself  lucky  if  he 
gets  a  bed  on  a  table  and  three  chairs  at  tbe  same  price  as  the 
best  night-quarters  in  the  place.  He  departs  gloomily  the  next 
morning,  feeling  that  the  shores  of  the  Ilellgniner  See  are  no 
longer  the  kind  of  resort  he  cares  for,  and  that  for  him  at  least 
some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  the  Alps  has  passed  out  of 
existence. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  of  taking  "  Sommerfrisch,"  which 
is  perhaps  more  popular  with  the  dwellers  in  Innsbruck  and 
other  such  towns.  The  hasty  traveller  from  Munich  to  Verona 
has  but  little  idea,  as  tbe  train  struggles  up  the  valley  of  the 
Sill,  or  rushes  down  the  gorge  of  the  Kuntersweg,  of  the 
population  some  thousand  feet  or  more  above  his  head.  Every 
lateral  valley  contains  some  four  or  five  prosperous  villages,  each 
with  its  red  or  green  spire  rising  over  the  solid-looking  white 
houses  and  the  cherry-trees  which  shade  them,  and  each — 
which  is  more  to  our  present  purpose — possessing  its  roomy 
lVirthshaus,  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  spacious  and  not  uncom- 
fortably furnished  rooms  opening  out  of  its  broad  passages. 
It  is  to  one  of  these,  or  else  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  farmhouses, 
that  the  burgher  of  Innsbruck  betakes  himself  when  the  sun  is  be- 
ginning to  strike  somewhat  too  fiercely  upon  the  open  space  of  the 
Maria-Theresien  Strasse,  and  when  the  last  streaks  of  snow  have 
vanished  from  the  great  mountain  wall  from  which  the  wolves  are 
popularly  supposed  to  inspect  the  town.  The  English  holiday- 
maker,  if  he  is  sufficiently  emancipated  from  the  chains  of  conven- 
tion,  may  do  worse  than  follow  this  example.  That  condition  is, 
however,  essential.  If  his  notion  of  a  holiday  is  to  live  somewhere 
else  exactly  as  he  lives  at  home,  to  eat  the  same  meals,  speak  the 
same  language,  see  the  same  people,  read  the  same  newspapers  ;  if 
his  enjoyment  is  incomplete  without  the  daily  sight  of  Ministers 
out  of  harness,  fashionable  beauties,  or  Rugby  masters,  there  are 
places  where  he  can  gratify  his  tastes  to  the  full.  But  if  there 
is  any  who  thinks  with  us  that  a  holiday  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  it  offers,  within  the  limits  of  comfort,  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  everyday  existence  of  the  rest  of  the  year,  he  would  do  well 
to  try  a  "  Sommerfrisch  "  in  a  Tyrolese  mountain  village.  He 
will  tind  himself  in  a  land,  not  of  luxury  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
•of  scarcity ;  the  people  are  mostly  well-to-do ;  and,  though  they 
live  as  frugally  as  Burgundians,  they  quite  as  well  "  know  what  is 
good."  Throughout  South  Germany  the  English  traveller  is  apt 
to  complain  of  the  prominent  place  which  veal  occupies  among 
gastronomic  materials,  and  Tyrol  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  varying 
the  forms  in  which  it  appears.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  other 
kinds  of  animal  food  are  obtainable.  Beef  is  tolerable,  ham  and 
bacon  are  much  better  than  an  Englishman  who  is  apt  to  think 
that  swine's  flesh  is  uneatable  on  the  Continent  would  suppose. 
Chamois,  when  fresh  (which  it  seldom  is,  that  served  at  table- 
d'hotes  being  preserved  from  the  previous  winter  in  pickle), 
and  roe,  are  very  tolerable  eating.  But  it  is  in  her  puddings 
that  the  Tyrolese  cook  displays  her  genius.  M.  Albert  Wolff, 
Frenchman  though  he  is,  has  rendered  homage  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Tyrol  mehlspeisen,  and  their  variety  is  inexhaust- 
ible. Let  not  the  English  housewife,  however,  hope  to  "pick 
up  a  wrinkle,"  unless  she  be  one  who  can  contemplate  with- 
out dismay  the  use  of  a  dozen  eggs  and  a  pint  of  cream  to  a  single 
dish.  It  is  on  the  unlimited  supply  of  these  ingredients,  as  well 
as  on  her  own  skill,  that  the  Tyrolese  cook  relies.  In  the  matter 
of  drink  the  stranger  will  fare  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Just  as  in 
Switzerland,  there  are  two  kinds  of  wine,  red  and  white,  both 
very  decent  when  not  too  new ;  but  they  are  not,  as  in  Switzer- 
land, bottled  and  labelled  according  to  the  price  which  the  con- 
sumer wishes  to  pay.  Till  recently  the  regular  measure  was  the 
seitel,  about  two-thirds  of  a  pint ;  but  of  late  years  the  litre  and  its 
fractions  have  come  into  general  use.  Good  beer  is  to  be  had  at 
all  moderately  accessible  places.  So  much  for  merely  physical 
comforts;  without  which,  however,  no  advantages  of  climate  or 
ecenery  are  of  much  avail.  In  such  a  place  as  we  are  describing,  | 
the  afternoon's  ramble  or  scramble  is  not  the  less  enjoyed  for  the  I 
certainty  that  the  appetite  thereby  acquired  will  not  be  wasted  on 
unworthy  material.  Walks,  indeed,  there  are  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  stroll  up  the  well-made,  if  steep,  path  garnished  with  little 
shrines,  which  leads  towards  the  church  and  deserted  /duster  high  up 
among  the  pine  woods,  to  the  exploration  of  the  great  glaciers  and 
noble  snow-peaks  which  gleam  over  the  meadows  and  forests  far 
away  at  the  head  of  the  valtay,  and  beckon  us  into  its  inmost 
recesses.  One  chief  beauty  of  Tyrolese  scenery  is  that,  owing  to 
the  greater  elevation  of  the  valleys,  as  well  as  the  smaller  absolute 
height  of  the  peaks,  all  kinds  of  Alpine  scenery — fields,  pastures, 
forests,  and  glaciers — are  often  comprehended  in  one  view,  in  a  way 
which  is  rare  among  the  highest  Alps.  For  the  same  reason,  peaks 
of  11,000  or  i2,ooofeet  high  are  to  be  attained  in  many  cases 
with  much  less  labour.  The  visitor  to  one  of  these  vallevs  who 
feels  the  enchantment  of  the  higher  regions  and  wishes  to  breathe 
the  glacier  air  without  devoting  his  whole  holiday  to  mountaineer-  j 
ing,  can  start  on  any  tine  morning  for  the  highest  available  j 
night-quarters,  picking  up  his  guide  somewhere  on  the  way — they 
pie  all  licensed  and  tariffed  by  a  paternal  Government — anil 
stay  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  he  pleases  among 
ice  and  snow,  sure  that  a  day's  march  will  bring  him 
back  to  the  cherry-trees  and  corn-nVlds.  Ho  will  return 
from  his   little  excursion  almost  as  to   a  home;    lor  a  lew 


days  among  these  kindly  though  self-respecting  people  will  beget 
a  great  friendliness  towards  them,  which,  if  you  treat  them  as 
they  expect,  will  be  reciprocated.  In  the  evening  he  will  not 
be  without  educated  company.  An  Innsbruck  doctor  or  lawyer  on 
his  holiday  will  perhaps  turn  up;  the  "  Bezirksrichter"  (say, 
County  Court  Judge)  will  drop  in  for  his  supper,  and  subsequent 
pipe ;  politics,  local  and  imperial,  will  be  discussed  with  much 
freedom;  and  the  stranger,  unless  he  is  very  handy  with  his  Ger- 
man, will  probably  be  rather  hardly  put  to  it  in  answering  the 
various  inquiries  as  to  how  this,  that,  or  the  other  is  managed  in 
England.  When  his  time  is  up,  and  he  has  to  turn  homeward, 
with  many  a  "  gliickliche  Reise  "  and  "  auf  wiedersehen  "  follow- 
ing him  as  he  sets  his  face  Iunsbruckwards,  not  the  least  satis- 
factory among  the  memories  of  his  "Sommerfrisch"  will  be  that  his 
entire  expenses  for  board,  lodging,  and  attendance  have  amounted 
to  something  less  than  five  pounds  per  month. 


TIIIXGS  WE  CAN'T  STAXD. 

THE  turning  of  the  worm  is  almost  more  pitiable  than  its 
patient  endurance,  yet  when  a  man  says  that  his  patience  is 
exhausted  he  does  not  always  excite  the  sympathy  which  might 
be  expected.  The  sufferer's  argument  is  that  he  has  already  been 
too  enduring,  but  that  he  has  been  driven  to  such  extremities  that 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  up  any  longer.  The  looker-on,  on 
the  other  hand,  reasons  that,  if  the  sufferer  did  not  wish  for  perse- 
cution, he  should  have  nipped  it  in  the  bud  ;  but  that,  if  he  wanted 
to  be  a  martyr,  it  would  be  a  pity  he  should  lose  all  credit  for 
his  past  endurance,  and  forfeit  his  crown  just  as  it  is  within  his 
grasp,  by  turning  upon  his  tormentors  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  their  proceedings.  The  explosion  of  passion  which  usually 
accompanies  an  announcement  that  the  limit  of  endurance  has 
been  reached,  is  in  itself  particularly  unattractive,  and  the  condi- 
tion into  which  the  victim  afterwards  relapses  is  even  more  so. 
When  a  man  says,  "  This  is  a  thing  which  I  can't  and  won't 
stand,"  he  generally  means  that,  upon  this  point,  he  becomes 
mule-like  and  impervious  to  argument ;  that  he  has  said  he  will  not 
stand  it,  and  he  will  not  stand  it,  and  that  nothing  which  anybody 
can  do  or  say  will  move  him.  The  process  of  reducing  a 
fellow-creature  to  such  a  condition  of  mind  as  this  is  described  by 
the  profane  youth  of  the  day  as  "  getting  a  rise  out  of  him,"  and 
people  of  certain  temperaments  are  singularly  susceptible  to  its  in- 
fluence. The  most  distinctive  impulse  of  a  man  who  has  been 
"  rising  freely  "  is  a  desire  to  write  to  some  newspaper  or  digni- 
tary ;  and  it  is  a  symptom  of  his  insanity  that  he  imagines  a  letter 
to  the  Times  or  the  Bishop  will  be  an  unfailing  remedy  for  his 
wrongs.  His  own  view  of  his  position  differs  materially  from  that 
of  his  friends.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  I  made  a  stand."  "  Here,"  say 
they,  "  he  became  doggedly  obstinate." 

There  must,  we  should  think,  be  but  few  married  people  who 
cannot  call  to  mind  instances  of  declarations  that  something  or 
other  cannot  and  will  not  be  stood.  However  affectionate  and 
sympathetic  two  natures  may  be,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they 
should  agree  upon  every  subject.  The  suppression  of  their  diver- 
gent opinions  and  wishes,  if  long  continued,  puts  a  great  strain  upon 
their  tempers,  and  they  are  hardly  human  if  that  strain  does  not 
sooner  or  later  prove  too  strong  for  the  equanimity  of  one  or  other  of 
them.  Each  has  long  been  aware  of  concessions  made,  and  it  is  apt 
to  be  forgotten  that  concessions  received  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
accepted  in  payrment.  At  last  an  evening  arrives  when  one  of  the 
turtle-doves  is  over-tired,  annoyed  by  some  irrelevant  circumstance, 
or  slightly  attacked  by  indigestion.  At  this  unhappy  moment  its 
mate  innocently  lays  on  a  small  straw,  which  proves  to  be  the  last. 
"  I  can  bear  a  great  deal,"  is  the  rejoinder,  "  but  this  is  a  thing 
which  I  can't  and  won't  stand  !  "  Then  follows  a  scene.  It  may  be 
short.  Possibly  in  half  an  hour  the  combatants  may  be  laughing 
heartily  at  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing,  or  a  dose  of  medicine 
may  soon  calm  the  feelings  of  the  injured  party;  but  nature  has 
asserted  itself,  and  has  proved  the  rule  that  no  substance  is  so 
elastic  as  to  bear  unlimited  extension.  There  are  certain  domestic 
incidents  which  seem  as  if  prearranged  to  act  as  safety-valves  to  the 
engine  of  connubial  life.  Among  these  is  house-furnishing,  an 
occupation  which  often  affords  opportunities  of  relieving  the  high 
pressure  of  the  matrimonial  machine.  Perhaps  everything  goes 
smoothly  until  either  the  husband  or  wife — let  us  say  the  latter — 
takes  a  special  fancy  for  something  of  a  rather  pronounced  descrip- 
tion. The  husband  does  not  quite  like  it,  and,  when  he  objects,  his 
taste  is  openly  called  in  question.  Bored  with  his  morning's  shop- 
ping, and  irritated  at  being  accused  of  want  of  taste,  he  relieves 
his  mind  by  saying,  "  Anything  within  the  limits  of  human  reason 
I  am  willing  to  submit  to,  but  on  that  gaudy  blue  damask  I  put 
my  decided  veto.  In  the  first  place,  it  looks  crude,  in  the  second, 
it  would  soon  fade,  and  in  the  third,  it  is  atrociously  expensive." 
The  scenic  effect  which  follows  this  speech  when  the  happy  pair 
are  alone  is  apt  to  be  more  grand  than  edifying.  The  wife  ex- 
presses her  astonishment  at  her  husband's  exhibition  of  ill-temper 
and  bad  taste,  a  combination  which  she  considers  quite  unen- 
durable, "and  before  the  shopmen,  too."  Let  him  furnish  the 
house  as  he  pleases,  she  washes  her  hands  of  the  whole  thin". 
Pets,  too,  often  act  as  safety-valves.  "  I  really  cannot  stand  that 
beast  in  the  drawing-room,'"  says  the  loving  helpmate.  "  Which 
do  you  love  most,  me  or  that  dog  ?  Take  your  choice !  "  Manv 
a  pet  has  thus  helped  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  married  life.  When 
a  w  ilu  0,13  »  she  cannot  stand  something,  it  generally  means  that  she  is 
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going  to  cry,  and  her  power  of  putting  an  end  to  controversy  by 
tears  gives  her  a  decided  advantage  over  her  husband,  whose  face, 
■when  he  "  can  stand  no  more,"  appears  more  grotesque  than 
tragic.  A  man  rarely  looks  graceful  when  he  is  put  out.  He  is 
almost  certain  to  do  something  ungainly.  He  either  pulls  his 
whiskers,  bites  his  nails,  or  puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  and, 
instead  of  weeping  gracefully,  as  a  woman  would,  he  snorts.  We 
believe,  however,  that  there  are  husbands  of  the  shorn-lamb  type, 
from  whom  an  untempered  matrimonial  breeze  will  call  forth 
tears,  or  at  any  rate  sobs,  and  it  must  be  indeed  terrible  to  such 
poor  creatures  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  an  enraged 
virago.  It  might  be  well  if  they  were  to  follow  the  example 
of  Whyte-Melville's  "  General  Bounce,"  who,  when  he  could 
"  stand  it  no  longer,"  always  went  to  bed,  whatever  the 
hour.  To  our  mind,  the  meanest  of  all  procedures  when  patience 
is  exhausted  is  the  use  of  the  phrase,  "You  will  be  sorry  for  this 
some  day,  when  I  am  gone."  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
despicable  ruses  ever  invented  by  woman,  and  one  meriting 
summary  rebuke — we  were  almost  going  to  say  chastisement. 
Again,  the  strain  of  excessive  dissipation  is  often  the  cause  of  a 
conjugal  snap.  The  husband  may  bear  perpetual  rounds  of  visits, 
successions  of  visitors,  and  numberless  balls  with  tolerable  equa- 
nimity ;  but,  when  preparations  are  made  for  private  theatricals  in 
his  house,  when  his  drawing-room  is  turned  into  a  theatre 
and  his  study  into  a  green-room,  when  his  home  is  over- 
run for  a  fortnight  by  a  troupe  of  amateur  actors,  and 
his  peace  disturbed  by  perpetual  rehearsals,  it  can  scarcely  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  if  he  exclaims  in  desperation,  "  Any- 
thing else  you  please,  but  this  I  can't  and  wont  stand." 
Who  can  deny  that  he  would  be  amply  justified  if  he  were  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  dressing-room  (if,  indeed,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  that  chamber  left  to  him)  and  remain  there  until 
the  theatricals  were  over,  reading  the  book  of  Job  and  meditating 
on  the  only  source  of  consolation  remaining  to  him — namely, 
that  his  body  was  not  covered  with  sores  ? 

The  privilege  of  not  standing  things  is  not  exclusively  enjoyed 
by  those  who  are  joined  together  in  matrimony.  "  Birds  in  their 
little  nests  agree  " — so,  at  least,  Dr.  Watts  says — but  brothers  and 
sisters  sometimes  do  not.  We  once  knew  a  brother  and  sister  who 
lived  together  at  a  beautiful  place,  surrounded  by  everything  which 
could  make  life  enjoyable,  and  conducting  themselves  to  all  appear- 
ance peacefully  and  affectionately.  All  went  well  until  there 
was  occasion  to  fatten  a  certain  pig,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  brother  and  sister  held  different  theories  as  to  the  proper 
food  desirable  for  that  purpose.  Authority  over  the  fattening  of 
the  pig  was  claimed  by  both,  and  complications  ensued.  The 
brother  said  that  the  matter  appertained  to  the  farm,  and  therefore 
came  under  his  exclusive  jurisdiction;  while  the  sister  maintained 
that  she  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  pig,  because  a  great  part  of  its 
food  came  from  the  house.  This,  the  brother  replied,  was  a  thing 
that  he  neither  could  nor  would  stand  ;  and  the  end  of  the  matter 
was  that  they  separated,  and  neither  brother  nor  sister  spoke  to  each 
other  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  although  both  lived  to  enjoy 
long  lives.  Even  the  patience  of  a  parent  is  by  no  means  inexhaustible. 
It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  watch  a  happy  father  with  his  boys 
home  for  the  holidays,  and  to  observe  the  endurance  of  his  good- 
humour.  The  pranks  of  the  lads  at  first  rather  please  him.  Boys 
will  be  boys,  he  says,  and  should  be  allowed  their  fun  and  frolic 
while  they  can  enjoy  it.  If  they  do  a  little  mischief  it  can  easily 
be  remedied,  and  it  is  far  cheaper  to  have  them  strong  enough  to 
break  things  than  to  have  to  pay  doctors'  bills.  A  good  deal  of 
glass  is  broken,  and  the  garden  is  made  very  untidy,  which  the 
mother  is  told  she  must  not  mind.  At  last,  emboldened  by  their 
immunity  from  punishment,  the  young  scamps  take  to  chiveyins;  the 
young  pheasants,  or  fishing  for  the  tame  waterfowl  with  bits  of 
bread  tied  to  the  euds  of  pieces  of  string,  or  perhaps  blasting  in 
the  garden  with  gunpowder.  Then  the  British  lion  is  suddenly 
roused,  and  "the  governor  "  declares  that  he  neither  can  nor  will 
stand  it  any  longer.  We  draw  a  veil  over  the  awful  consequences 
which  follow  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  in  such  cases  the  parent 
is  almost  always  in  the  wrong,  first,  for  having  allowed  the 
boys  such  licence  that  they  were  led  to  imagine  they  could 
do  whatever  they  liked  with  impunity  ;  and  secondly,  for  suffering 
the  pent-up  vials  of  his  wrath  to  burst  forth  with  an  explosion 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence  committed.  But  fathers  of 
families  often  think  themselves  even  more  worried  by  their  servants 
than  by  their  children.  The  most  patient  of  men,  the  man  who 
devotes  his  life  to  philanthropy,  and  who  will  bear  loss  and 
obloquy  in  a  good  cause,  cannot  stand  finding  that  his  study  fire  has 
been  allowed  to  go  out ;  and  the  pious  clergyman  is  apt  to  lose  his 
temper  when  the  servants  persist  in  leaving  the  back  door  open 
and  assimilating  the  temperature  of  his  home  to  that  of  an  ice- 
house. We  own  that  in  these  cases  the  angry  man  may  have 
something  to  say  for  himself,  although  the  offences  do  not  seem  very 
dreadful.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  justify  a  gentleman  who  bore  with 
composure  the  intelligence  that  two  of  his  servants  had  been  guilty 
of  immorality,  but  announced  that  he  could  "  stand  it  no  longer  " 
when  he  found  a  dandelion  in  full  flower  in  the  middle  of 
his  favourite  terrace ;  nor  would  we  attempt  to  excuse  some 
late  remarks  of  our  own  caused  by  the  creaking  shoes  of  a 
footman.  But  in  domestic  life  the  limitation  of  endurance  is  not 
entirely  a  one-sided  affair.  There  are  many  things  which  make 
servants  cry  "  enough,  I  can  stand  no  more."  A  butler  who  had 
offered  his  services  to  a  gentleman  was  asked  by  the  latter 
whether  he  was  good-tempered,  when  he  thus  elegantly  expressed 
hia  views  on  the  subject : — "  I  am,  sir,  one  of  the  best-tempered 


men  I  know.  I  am  always  good-humoured  when  I  am  pleased, 
but  "  (in  a  significant  tone)  "  I  don't  like  to  be  putt  upon."  To 
give  them  their  due,  however,  it  is  generally  from  their  fellow- 
servants,  rather  than  from  their  masters  and  mistresses,  that 
servants  receive  treatment  which  they  consider  unbearable,  and 
in  many  ways  they  must  have  much  to  endure  which  would  bring 
the  tempers  of  their  employers  to  a  standstill. 

We  have  quoted  many  instances  of  exhausted  patience.  If  we 
had  no  fear  of  trying  the  patience  of  the  reader,  we  might  say  a 
word  about  the  "  aggrieved  parishioner,"  who  is  an  amusing -and 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  man  who  "  neither  can  nor  will 
stand  it  any  longer  " ;  or,  looking  nearer  home,  we  might  describe 
some  _  of  our  own  trials  as  reviewers,  or  as  recipients  of  unsolicited 
contributions.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  most 
judicious  manner  of  dealing  with  a  person  who  says  that  he  will 
not  stand  that  which  we  wish  and  expect  him  t  o  stand,  but  we 
may  say  that  it  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  finest  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  A  skilful  angler  gives  a  salmon  plenty  of 
line  when  it  intimates  by  a  splash  and  a  dash  that  being  hooked 
is  a  thing  it  won't  stand,  but  gradually  and  surely  the  fisher- 
man gets  the  best  of  it,  and  the  creature  is  wearied  out  by  its  own 
impetuosity.  On  the  same  principle  an  obstinate  man  may  gene- 
rally be  overcome  by  patient  but  steady  treatment.  If  he  refuses 
to  tolerate  something  in  one  form,  he  may  often  be  persuaded  to 
tolerate  itin  another.  A  goodmanager  may  have,  as  the  Scotch  say, 
"  to  bide  his  time,"  but  he  will  generally  manage  to  "  get  his 
way." 


OUR  MERCHANT  SEAMEN. 

A FEW  years  ago  the  state  of  the  ships  which  compose  ouf- 
merchant  navy  attracted  great  attention,  and  much  indigna- 
tion was  justly  felt  at  the  unseaworthy  condition  in  which  ships 
were  suffered  to  go  to  sea  and  at  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
they  were  overloaded.    At  that  time  the  phrase  "  unseaworthy 
ships  "  was  familiar  to  all  the  world,  and  was  used  by  thousands 
who  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  it  meant.    Of  course,  as 
always  happens  on  such  occasions,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
aggeration.   Stronger  language  was  used  than  the  case  called  for, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  excellent  people  were  haunted  by  a 
vague  idea  that,  if  not  all,  still  nearly  all,  our  merchant  ships 
were  sent  to  sea  with  rotten  bottoms  and  cargoes  greatly  bevond 
their  carrying  power.    Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  stringent 
laws  were  passed  to  prevent  similar  abuses  in  the  future.  Though 
the  state  of  things  was  by  no  means  so  bad  as  it  was  represented, 
these  laws  were  undoubtedly  called  for,  and  have  produced  good 
effects.     If  ill-found  ships  do  still  go  to  sea,  or  if  excessive 
cargoes  are  still  shipped,  they  are  the  exception,  and  the  remedy 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the   crews.    A  new  complaint  has  now 
taken  the  place  of  that  against  rotten  ships— namely,  a  com-  , 
plaint  against  unseaworthy  crews.    This  cry  is  neither  so  loud  nor 
does  it  attract  so  much  attention  as  the  former.    There  is  in  this 
case  no  victim  to  arouse  public  sympathy,  so  that  the  discussion  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  seafaring  men,  or  to  the  few  persons  on 
sHore  who  take  sufficient  interest  in  or  possess  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  merchant  service  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion.   How  great  that  importance  is  will  scarcely  be  denied.  Let 
the  ships  be  as  good  as  possible,  our  trade  will  not  the  less  be 
doomed  to  decay  if  our  seafaring  class  is  in  truth  degenerating. 
And,  making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  abundant  evi- 
dence can  be  produced    in  support  of  the  complaint  that  the 
condition  of  our  seamen  is  unsatisfactory.    The  loudest  in  their 
complaints  are  the  men  who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  are  the  most  interested  in  the  question — 
namely,  the  masters  of  vessels.    They  all,  with  one  voice,  de- 
clare that  it  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  collect  a  crew  wholly 
consisting  of  men  who  are  seamen  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Manj 
masters  prefer  to  man  their  ships  with  foreigners — Norwegians, 
Danes,  or  Germans,  if  they  can  get  them ;  failing  them,  with 
Mediterranean  seamen.    The  men  themselves  give  evidence  that 
the  best  among  them  are  dissatisfied  with  their  messmates  and 
their  life.   Of  late  years,  at  least  within  the  memory  of  elderly  sea- 
men, a  number  of  epithets  have  been  invented  to  describe  various 
classes  of  worthless  pretenders  to  the  name  of  sailor  who  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  forecastles  of  almost  all  ships ;  and  the  best, 
most  sober,  and  most  laborious  seamen  give  the  clearest  possible 
proof  of  their  dislike  to  a  seafaring  life  by  seeking  employment  on, 
shore  more  and  more  every  day.    Nor  is  good  employment  on 
shore  always  difficult  to  find  for  thoroughly  good  seamen.  They 
have  a  sphere  of  action  on  shore  nearly  peculiar  to  themselves— 
the  ship-building  yards,  to  wit.    Here  a  man  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  rigging  of  vessels  may  find  regular  work  of  a  much 
pleasauter  kind  and  incomparably  better  paid  than  he  can  find 
on  board  ship. 

The  nature  of  a  sailor's  work  is  such  that  great  induce- 
ments in  the  way  of  pay  and  good  prospects  of  advancement 
are  needed  to  overcome  "the  dislike  naturally  felt  to  a  life  of 
hardship  on  blue  water.  Putting  aside  the  attractions  of  romance 
and  adventure,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  merchant-ship  is  not  a 
pleasant  place  of  abode.  Even  the  officers  of  a  steamer,  and  a  great 
packet  too,  have  to  be  content  with  inhabiting  a  space  not  much 
larger  than  the  cell  of  a  model  prison,  and  not  nearly  so  fight.  The 
verv  captain,  great  man  as  he  is,  has  barely  room  to  swing  a  cat  in  hia 
cabin.   If  the  officers  are  thus  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  it  is  plain 
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that  the  men  are  likely  to  be  still  worse  off.  Their  forecastle  is  a  gloomy 
triangular  space  with  little  light,  and  less  air.  Air  can  indeed  be  [ 
obtained  by  leaving  the  door  open,  but  then  the  cold  comes  in,  while 
in  the  tropics  the  heat  would  be  oppressive  even  if  the  forecastle  I 
were  all  door.  Round  this  space  are  ranged  the  bunks  so  close 
one  upon  another  that  some  practice  is  required  to  learn  the 
art  ot  getting  in  and  out.  In  the  midst  stands  a  table,  small 
enough,  but  yet  sufficient  nearly  to  block  up  the  open' 
space.  Ilere,  when  not  at  work,  the  men  are  penned.  Of  course 
the  deck  is  at  their  disposal.  But  several  considerations  in- 
terfere with  their  use  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  officers  have  a 
great  dislike  to  seeing  idle  men  about.  They  think,  and  not 
without  good  reason,  that  they  get  in  the  way  of  those  on  watch, 
and  tempt  them  to  talk  and  dawdle.  In  bad  weather,  too,  the 
deck  is  not  the  place  to  which  any  one  will  go  who  is  not  called 
there  by  duty.  So  the  watch  below,  that  is,  the  men  who  are  not  at 
work,  are  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  forecastle.  Here  they  must 
sleep,  eat,  read,  or  talk,  as  best  they  can.  When  a  good  ship's 
company  has  been  got  together,  and  the  men  agree  well  among 
themselves,  they  may  be  happy  enough.  But  when  there  are  bad 
characters  among  the  crew,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  infliction 
of  their  presence.  Perhaps  the  hands  have  split  up  into  quarrelsome 
cliques;  perhaps  there  are  foreigners  of  various  nations  who  never 
meet  without  a  squabble  ;  either  of  these  conditions  is  enough  to 
make  a  forecastle  as  pleasant  as  Bedlam.  If  this  is  the  state  of 
the  sailor's  home  on  a  steamer  or  a  large  clipper — and  we  believe 
we  have  underrated  rather  than  overrated  its  discomforts — it  may 
be  easily  supposed  that  things  are  far  worse  with  the  small  sailing 
Craft  of  which  thousands  are  still  to  be  found  navigatiug  every 
sea  of  the  globe. 

Yet  the  crew  need  all  the  rest  and  comfort  they  can  find  in  the 
forecastle  to  compensate  them  for  the  work  which  occupies  the 
gi  iter  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  hardships  and  perils 
of  that  work  have  been  made  the  subject  of  much  eloquence,  and  in- 
teed  they  are  real  enough.  The  hardships,  however,  are  far  worse 
than  the  perils  ;  for  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  exaggeration,  that 
the  great  majority  of  sailors  have  rarely  been  in  serious  danger  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  career.  A  well-found  ship,  with  plenty  of 
sea  room  (and  most  ships  are  well  found,  and  most  storms  are  met  on 
the  open  sea),  is  nearly  as  safe  as  dry  land,  much  safer  than  a  coal- 
mine. It  requires  persistent  bungling  to  lose  a  ship  in  favourable 
circumstances  ;  while  one  thoughtless  fellow,  with  a  naked  light 
■or  a  handful  of  powder,  may  destroy  himself  and  a  hundred 
brother  miners  in  a  moment.  Wrecks  are  too  frequent,  it 
is  true;  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of 
ships  at  sea  is  lost,  and  most  wrecks  cause  more  discomfort  than 
We  dwell  on  this  side  of  the  question  because  too  much 
is  always  made  of  the  danger  of  sea  life,  which  has  an  attrac- 
tion of  its  own,  particularly  for  spirited  lads,  and  too  little  of  the 
vulgar  and  tedious  discomfort,  which  is  far  worse  to  bear.  To 
keep  a  look-out  at  night,  standing  through  a  weary  space  in  snow 
or  rain ;  to  do  one's  spell  at  the  wheel,  frozen  or  drenched, 
with  the  prospect  of  turning  into  your  bunk  too  numbed  to 
sleep,  only  to  turn  out  again  into  your  still  wet  clothes — 
the  e  are  the  things  that  sicken  men  of  the  sea,  and  not  those 
great  and  rare  catastrophes  which  call  out  the  best  qualities  of  a 
brave  man.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  these  miseries  are 
compensated  to  an  adveuturous  nature  by  the  opportunities 
a  sailor  has  of  seeing  the  world.  There  could  be  no  greater 
mistake.  Xo  class  of  men  who  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  parish  at  aU  see  less  of  the  world  than  the  common  run 
of  merchant  sailors.  In  a  foreign  port  they  are  employed  all 
day  in  discharging  cargo.  Their  rare  and  short  intervals  of 
leave  just  permit  them  to  walk  through  a  few  streets,  of  which 
they  retain  a  confused  recollection,  speedily  blurred  by  a  similar 
experience  in  their  next  port.  But  they  seldom  see  even  so 
much  as  this ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  excursions  seldom 
range  beyond  the  tavern  where  they  seek  compensation  for  the 
tedium  of  the  voyage.  Those  men  who  are  tempted  by  a  love 
of  change  into  leaving  their  ships  abroad  do  indeed  often  spend 
loDg  periods  in  strange  lands,  but  then  they  are  always  the  men 
who  find  nothing  to  interest  them  beyond  the  tavern.  A  good 
steady  seaman  sticks  by  his  ship,  unless  sickness  or  a  wreck  throws 
him  on  shore  against  his  will. 

.  Ill  health,  particularly  rheumatism  and  consumption,  is  in  fact 
the  sailur's  great  enemy.  The  number  of  men  disabled  by  sickness 
in  a  year  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  men  drowned.  Nor 
is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  A  wreck  is  an  exceptional  misfortune  ; 
but  cold,  wet,  and  exposure  are  the  everyday  incidents  of  the  seafaring 
life.  And  very  commonly  men  have  to  face" them  without  defence.  It 
is  no  rare  thing  for  sailors  to  go  to  sea  in  rags.  They  soon  fall  victims, 
all  the  sooner  because  they  have  already  undermined  their  constitu- 
tions by  excess.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  introduction 
of  steam  has  brought  on  board  our  ships  a  large  class  of  men  whom 
the  outer  world  classes  as  sailors,  but  who  have  no  claim  to  the  title 
— the  firemen,  to  wit.  These  men  are  responsible  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  bad  name  that  our  ships'  companies  are  getting.  They  are 
too  often  the  sweepings  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  who  onlv  take 
to  the  stoke-hole  of  steamers  because  they  have  made  the  shore  too 
hot  {to  hold  them.  Their  work  is  both  dirty  and  exhausting  ;  little 
likely  therefore  to  draw  good  men  unless  compensated  by  high 
wages.  As,  however,  it  calls  for  no  great  skill,  high  wages  cannot 
be  gained  by  it,  though  firemen  are  generally  a  little  better  paid 
than  sailors.  So  the  hands  in  the  stoke-hole  are  generally  the 
worst  element  in  the  crew,  and,  by  lowering  the  character  of  the 


whole  seafaring  class,  make  respectable  men  less  and  less  willing 
to  take  to  the  sea,  or  to  let  their  sons  do  so. 

Such  are  the  principal  considerations  which  make  the  sea  un- 
popular among  the  working  classes  in  our  seaports.  The  hard- 
ships are  indeed  nothing;  new  ;  indeed  they  are  far  less  severe 
than  they  were  in  times  past — that  is,  less  severe  absolutely,  but 
not  comparatively.  The  condition  of  tho  working  class  gener- 
ally and  the  rate  of  wages  have  improved  more  rapidly  on 
shore  than  at  sea.  What  is  new  is  that  sailors  are  looked  upon 
as  a  much  lower  class  than  they  formerly  were  ;  and  we  need 
not  sa}r  how  much  the  popular  estimate  of  any  trade  has  to  do 
with  influencing  men  in  their  choice  of  it,  apart  from  any  consider- 
ation of  wages.  Does  not  the  feeling  that  the  son  who  has  enlisted 
has  disgraced  his  family  and  ruined  himself  still  keep  down  the 
number  of  recruits  for  the  army,  immensely  as  the  conditions  of 
military  service  have  improved  ?  And,  be  it  observed,  it  is  not  all 
the  classes  that  live  by  the  sea  from  which  our  merchant  service 
can  draw  its  men.  The  fishermen,  who  are  so  admirably  fitted  by 
their  early  training  for  a  life  on  blue  water,  seldom  leave  their 
fishing-boats.  When  they  do,  it  is  true,  they  are  the  best  men 
aiioat — that  is,  if  they  have  not  gone  on  board  ship  too  late  in  life. 
Accustomed  to  face  the  wildest  weather  in  open  boats,  they  are 
hardy,  active,  full  of  resource,  and  afraid  of  nothing.  But  the  best 
of  them  have  an  ample  field  in  their  own  business.  It  is  to  the 
working  classes  of  our  seaports  and  to  the  sons  of  sailors  that  we 
must  look  for  our  merchant  seamen. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  these  go  to  sea  from  the  same 
motives  that  lead  men  to  go  into  other  trades — because  they 
want  to  earn  money  and  get  on  in  life,  or  because  their 
fathers  were  in  the  trade  before  them.  Some  lads,  no  doubt, 
take  to  the  sea  from  a  natural  impulse.  But  these  alone  would 
scarcely  suilice  to  man  the  shipping  of  a  single  port,  even  if 
all  of  them  stayed  at  sea  when  they  were  there,  which  is 
notoriously  not  the  case.  There  is  no  profession  in  the  world 
which  so  many  men  desert  after  having  once  adopted  it  as 
the  sailor's.  The  reality  of  life  at  sea  is  too  shocking  a  contrast 
to  their  dreams.  It  was  once  supposed  that  the  floating  refuges  for 
boys  would  supply  the  merchant  service :  but  they  have  failed 
to  do  so.  The  lads  who  come  from  them  rarely  take  kindly  to  the 
roughing  and  disorder  of  a  merchant  ship.  The  best  of  them  go 
into  the  navy,  or  find  work  on  shore.  Only  the  worst  are  to  be 
found  before  the  mast.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  merchant 
service,  unless  it  is  content  to  fill  up  its  ranks  with  the  refuse  of 
every  other  trade,  must  offer  sufficient  advantages  in  pay  and 
chances  of  advancement  to  counterbalance  its  well-known  draw- 
backs. As  regards  pay,  the  foremast  man  is  in  very  much  the 
same  position  as  the  naval  officer — fairly  well-off  when  young,  but 
very  ill-oil'  indeed  in  middle  age.  A  boy  on  board  can  earn  prac- 
tically more  than  he  can  on  shore,  since  he  is  paid  a  round  sum  at 
the  end  of  a  voyage,  during  which  his  board  and  lodging  have  cost 
him  nothing.  A  young  unmarried  man,  too,  can  do  very  well  with 
his  wages,  which  range  from  twopounds  ten  a  month  in  small  vessels, 
to  three  pounds  fifteen,  or  perhaps  four  pounds,  in  large  steamers.  It 
is  when  he  is  married  or  approaching  old  age  that  he  begins  to  find 
his  pay  an  insufficient  compensation  for  continual  absence  from  his 
family,  since,  even  if  he  remits  it  all  home,  it  is  not  enough  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  children.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  no 
class  among  which  is  to  be  found  more  immorality  and  family 
discord.  The  one  advantage  that  the  sea  has  is  this,  that  more 
men  can  get  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  there  than  in  any  other 
trade.  The  proportion  of  mates  and  masters  to  the  number  of 
seamen  is  considerable,  and  they  certainly  are  in  a  better  position 
than  workmen  on  shore.  But,  after  all,  they  are  a  minority,  and  if 
sailors  are  to  be  made  contented  with  their  lot,  it  must  be  by 
improving  their  position  as  sailors.  At  home  much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  by  establishing  Sailors'  Homes,  where  men 
can  find  decent  lodging  with  honest  people,  and  by  suppressing  the 
old  and  hateful  system  of  crimps.  But  even  at  home  more  might 
be  done,  particularly  by  establishing  refuges  for  old  sailors.  It  is, 
however,  in  foreign  ports  that  there  is  the  largest  field  for 
improvement.  Sailors  are  constantly  being  cast  on  shore,  some- 
times by  their  own  folly,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  even 
that  is  no  reason  for  leaving  them  destitute — more  often  by  the 
unavoidable  accidents  of  their  life,  and  they  have  to  suffer  great 
misery  in  too  many  cases.  The  system  of  Consular  relief  is  quite 
unable  to  grapple  with  the  evil.  Consuls  are  mostly  to  be  found 
in  civilized  countries  where  native  charity  is  at  hand  to  aid  the 
destitute  sailor ;  and,  besides,  their  hands  are  tied  by  all  sorts  of 
restrictions,  imposed  to  spare  the  Treasury  and  prevent  them  from 
giving  Jack  "too  comfortable  a  maintenance  at  the  public  ex- 
pense," to  use  the  words  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Instructions.  Now 
that  Consular-Chaplaincies  have  been  suppressed,  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  replace  them,  at  least  in  the  less  civilized  parts  of  the 
world  by  Consular  dispensaries,  in  which  the  sick  seaman  might 
be  saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  local  Sangrado. 


TWENTY  YEARS'  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  BANKING. 

ALL  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  country  are  aware  that  during'  the  past  twenty  years  there 
has  been  a  great  extension  of  banking  facilities.  The  experience 
previously  had  of  the  advantages  of  keeping  a  banking  account 
made  it  inevitable  that  the  practice  should  descend  from  class  to 
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class ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  growth  of  population,  rendered 
necessary  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  or  their 
branches.  A  far  more  powerful  influence  in  the  same  direction 
was  exercised  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry  and  commerce.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  our  imports  and  exports,  because  a 
record  of  them  is  kept  by  a  Government  department  and  regularly 
published.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  home  trade  has  not 
grown  even  more  rapidly.  Look  at  our  railways,  and  the  stu- 
pendous figures  in  which  their  traffic  is  expressed.  Think,  again, 
of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  especially 
in  the  years  before  1873,  the  increase  of  wages,  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living.  But  it  is  quite  plain,  if  one  considers  it, 
that  the  enormous  business  now  carried  on  in  the  country  could 
never  have  come  into  existence  if  every  transaction  had  to  be 
settled  by  a  payment  in  hard  cash.  The  cost  of  providing  and 
maintaining  the  immense  mass  of  gold  and  silver  that  would 
be  required  would  be  excessive,  would  leave  no  profit  on  many 
businesses,  would  make  the  expense  of  others  so  heavy  as  to 
check  the  productiveness  of  capital.  Trade  on  the  modern  scale 
is  only  possible  because  of  what  is  briefly  called  the  organization 
of  credit.  And  England  is  the  first  of  trading  countries  because 
credit  here  is  most  highly  organized.  This  is  the  richest  country 
in  the  world,  it  is  quite  true ;  yet,  in  the  capitalized  value  of  her 
property,  her  superiority  to  France,  as  we  showed  some  time  ago, 
is  not  very  great.  The  wealth  which  makes  us  pre-eminent  in 
commerce,  industry,  and  manufactures  is,  to  borrow  a  military 
term,  our  mobile  wealth.  A  larger  proportion  of  our  resources  is  so 
held  in  hand  as  to  be  always  available  when  an  opportunity  occurs 
for  working  a  new  source  of  profit.  When  railways  were  invented 
it  was  England  that  first  took  advantage  of  them.  When  steam 
was  applied  to  navigation,  it  was  England  again  that  led  the  way. 
When  iron  superseded  wood  in  naval  construction  England  once 
more  was  the  pioneer  in  the  transformation.  And,  lastly,  when 
the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  England  was  first  ready  to  monopolize 
the  traffic.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  preparedness  to  turn 
every  opportunity  to  account  springs  from  the  national  char- 
acter, and  is  a  manifestation  of  those  aptitudes  which  have  made 
England  what  she  is.  But  it  would  be  absurd  self-flattery  to 
attribute  the  whole  result  to  this  cause.  It  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  immense  amount  of  loanable  capital  which  the  banks 
bold,  and  are  always  on  the  watch  to  employ  profitably.  The 
most  energetic  and  enterprising  man  alive  could  not  construct  a 
railway,  or  introduce  an  innovation  in  naval  construction,  or 
establish  a  new  industry,  if  he  could  not  obtain  money.  And 
those  who  have  money  are  not  always  the  most  energetic  and 
enterprising.  On  the  contrary,  the  wealthy  man  is  usually  dis- 
inclined to  leave  beaten  paths.  His  strongest  inducement  is  to 
keep  what  he  has,  and  if  he  listens  to  unpractical  inventors, 
and  speculates  in  untried  projects,  he  is  very  likely  to  lose 
what  he  has.  But  the  man  without  capital,  if  he  can  get  the 
use  of  capital,  will  be  little  worse  off  than  he  is,  even  if  he 
fails ;  and  if  he  wins,  there  is  all  the  glory  of  success,  all  the 
chances  of  fortune  boldly  seized,  all  the  credit  of  having  recognized 
what  others  could  not  see.  In  any  case  there  is  the  attraction  of 
a  new  adventure.  Moreover,  a  wealthy  man  by  merely  investing 
his  money  in  land  or  securities  can  enjoy  a  secure  income,  and 
cultivate  his  tastes  or  gratify  his  inclinations.  To  induce  him  to 
put  his  money  into  a  venture — and  every  business  is  more  or  less  a 
venture,  which  accidents  beyond  his  control  may  ruin — he  ought 
to  make  profits,  over  and  above  the  income  which  investment 
would  yield,  large  enough  to  insure  him  against  the  risks  he 
runs,  and  also  to  compensate  him  for  the  renunciation  of  his 
ideal  in  life.  The  poor  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  lucky  if  his 
returns  cover  the  interest  on  the  money  he  borrows,  and  leave 
hini  besides  such  a  salary  as  he  might  expect  were  he  em- 
ployed by  another.  Naturally,  therefore,  men  without  capital 
of  their  own  are  the  most  pushing,  enterprising,  and  successful 
men  of  business  ;  and  the  country  which  is  able  to  provide 
the  largest  number  of  them  with  funds  on  which  to  trade  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  always  lead  in  the  industrial  race. 
England,  as  we  have  said,  is  able  to  do  this :  and  she  is  in 
that  position  partly  because  she  is  the  most  advanced  in  bank- 
ing. The  banks  gather  up,  in  the  form  of  deposits,  the  savings 
for  which  the  thrifty  classes  have  no  employment,  and  lend  them 
out  to  the  trading  classes.  They  thus  enable  men  without  capital, 
or  without  adequate  capital,  to  carry  out  engagements  impossible 
elsewhere. 

A  very  great  extension  of  banking  facilities  was,  then,  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  vast  expansion  of  industry  and  trade.  How 
great  has  that  extension  been  ?  Mr.  Newmarch,  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  current  number  of  the  Bankers  Magazine,  has 
enabled  us  to  answer  the  question.  In  the  year  1858  there  were  in 
London  47  private  banks  and  22  joint-stock;  in  all,  69.  Last  year  the 
private  banks  were  only  30,  but  the  joint-stock  banks  were  70  ;  in  all 
100.  The  net  increase  was  thus  31,  or  just  45  per  cent.  But  it 
will  be  remarked  that  the  private  banks  decreased  36  per  cent., 
while  the  joint-stock  banks  so  increased  as  to  cover  this  decline 
and  show  the  result  above  stated.  In  another  way  the  growth 
of  joint-stock  banking  has  been  not  less  remarkable.  In  1858 
there  were  in  London  only  15  branches  of  joint-stock  banks;  last 
year  there  were  as  many  as  1 1 1.  The  addition  is  heve96,or  between 
600  and  700  per  cent.  The  final  result  is  that  the  increase  of 
banks  and  branches  is  127,  or  over  150  per  cent.  Lastly,  the 
provincial  branches  of  joint-stock  banks  with  head  offices  in 
London  have  risen  from  209  to  394,  an  increase  of  185,  that  is 


almost  90  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  London 
joint-stock  banks  has  been  very  great  in  all  directions,  and  that 
the  private  banks  have  been  steadily  losing  ground.  In  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Wales  the  private  banks 
have  also  decreased,  from  45  to  37,  but  their  branches  have  increased 
from  36  to  56  ;  the  joint-stock  banks,  as  in  London,  have  increased 
both  ways,  in  numbers  from  48  to  53,  and  in  branches  from  145 
to  460.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  districts  the  chief  growth  of 
the  joint-stock  banks  has  been  in  branches.  Few  new  purely 
provincial  banks  have  been  established  ;  but  those  formerly 
existing  have  spread  out  their  roots  widely.  This  is  just  as- 
might  have  been  expected.  Inducements  are  not  strong  for  round- 
ing a  purely  provincial  bank.  The  object  rather  is  for  those 
already  working  to  open  offices  in  London.  But  to  return.  In 
those  districts  the  banks  of  both  kinds  have  diminished  by  three 
in  number,  and  increased  by  335  in  branches.  In  the  agricultural 
districts  of  England  and  Wales  the  private  banks,  again,  have  de- 
creased from  169  to  159,  but  their  branches  have  increased  from 
249  to  400  ;  the  joint-stock  banks  have  risen  from  40  to  43.  and 
their  branches  from  184  to  380.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  the  private  banks  have  fallen 
in  numbers — largely  in  London,  considerably  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  slightly  in  the  agricultural ;  but  their  branches  have- 
increased  a  trifle  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  a  good  deal 
in  the  agricultural.  The  joint-stock  banks  have  grown  every- 
where, both  in  numbers  and  branches.  In  all  three  divisions  of 
the  country  the  aggregate  increase,  both  of  b  anks  and  branches, 
has  been  983;  in  Ireland  it  has  been  222  ;  in  Scotland,  341.  For 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  that  is,  the  increase  has  been  1,546, 
or  over  75  per  cent. 

It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Newmarch  that  this  surprising  growth 
has  been  too  rapid ,  and  certainly  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  sus- 
picion that  this  is  the  case.  In  spite  of  the  many  and  powerful 
reasons  for  expecting  an  extraordinary  extension  of  banking- 
facilities,  few  can  have  been  prepared  for  the  results  here  brought 
out.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  there  was  a  legitimate  demand 
for  all  the  facilities  that  have  been  provided  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Newmarch  points  out  that  the  period  of 
greatest  activity  in  opening  new  offices  was  the  six  years,  1873-8 
inclusive  ;  that  is,  the  period  of  depression  which  followed  the  in- 
flation that  began  with  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  period  of  depression  trade  did  not  legiti- 
mately require  greater  accommodation  than  during  the  preceding- 
inflation,  and  therefore  Mr.  Newmarch  seems  to  be  borne  out  in 
his  suggestion.  It  is  notorious  that  the  prosperity  years  led  to- 
too  rapid  an  augmentation  of  the  means  of  production  in  the  coal 
and  iron  industries  and  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  There  is- 
nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  the  same  thing  happened  in 
the  case  of  banking.  And,  if  so,  it  would  help  to  account  for  much 
of  what  we  are  now  witnessing  in  the  money  market.  Im- 
portant as  are  the  services  which  the  higher  developni«nt  of 
banking  has  rendered  to  trade  and  industry,  it  needs  no  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  an  over-supply  of  banks  would  be  an  eviL 
If  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  country  requires,  they  are 
driven  to  force  business.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
field  for  them  all,  the  fierceness  of  their  competition  will  induce 
each  to  try  to  cut  out  its  neighbours,  and  iu  doing  so  it  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  overstep  the  limits  of  safety,  to  foster  bad  trade, 
and  feed  unwise  speculation.  That  many  banks  have  in  fact  done 
so  is  indisputable.  In  the  Glasgow  Bank  we  had  a  notorious  ex- 
ample. If  Mr.  Newmarch's  suggestion  is  correct,  such  reckless 
misuse  of  funds  would  be  the  almost  inevitable  consequence.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Newmarch  does  not  profess  to  have  established  the 
proposition.  He  is  quite  aware  that  to  do  so  would  need  a  vast 
mass  of  additional  evidence.  But  the  statistics  he  has  collected 
undoubtedly  point  that  way. 


THE  CESAREWITCH. 

fj^HE  list  of  acceptances  for  one  of  the  large  handicaps  must 
-L  indeed  be  a  dull  thing  to  non-racing  men.  Even  people  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  Derby  and  go  annually  to  Epsom  and  Ascot 
sometimes  look  with  horror  at  the  list  of  acceptances  for  the 
Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire,  as  if  it  were  not  only  un- 
interesting, but  sinful.  We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  a  great 
deal  of  evil  may  arise  from  handicaps,  or  from  racing  in  any  form 
for  that  matter,  but  we  do  deny  that  a  great  handicap  cannot 
amuse  a  man  unless  he  bets. 

There  were  142  subscriptions  to  the  late  Cesarewitch.  The  en- 
trance is  25/.,  or  15 1,  forfeit.  Three  hundred  pounds  are  added  by 
the  Jockey  Club.  If  forfeit  is  declared  before  September  9th  only 
3/.  has  to  be  paid.  As  the  stake  is  a  very  rich  one,  and  only  such 
a  trilling  sum  as  3Z.  has  to  be  paid  if  forfeit  is  declared  early,  a. 
great  number  of  horses,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  always 
entered  for  this  handicap,  on  the  chance  of  their  being  so  lightly 
weighted  as  to  have  some  prospect  of  success.  The  distance 
being  very  long — two  miles,  two  furlongs,  and  twenty-eight 
yards — lightly  weighted  horses  have  an  immense  advantage,  and 
trainers  who  find  that  they  have  got  second-rate  horses  that 
can  stay  through  a  long  race  are  much  given  to  keeping 
them  quiet  with  the  hope  of  getting  them  handicapped  in 
the  Cesarewitch  at  some  nominal  weight.  Out  of  142  sub- 
scribers, 61  at  once  declared  forfeit,  backing  out  of  the  business 
for  the  three  pounds.    More  than  a  dozen  of  the  extreme  light 
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weights — those  handicapped  at  5  st.  12  lbs.  or  under — and  more 
than  twenty  handicapped  at  from  6  st.  to  6  st.  7  lbs.  were  at 
once  scratched ;  while  among  the  higher  weights  there  were,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  a  great  many  non-contents.  In  order 
to  bring  the  best  and  the  worst  horses  together  the  handicapper 
had  used  a  varying  scale  of  59  lbs.  That  is  to  say,  in  his 
opinion  Isouomy,  who  was  generally  reputed  to  be  about  the  best 
horse  on  the  Turf,  would  be  no  better  than  a  horse  like  Protection- 
ist, who  had  run  live  times  and  had  never  won  a  race  in  his  life, 
if  Isouomy  had  59  lbs.  more  on  his  back  than  Protectionist.  Now 
59  lbs.  is  about  the  usual  weight  of  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  old, 
so  that  the  race  between  the  best  and  the  worst  horse  was  much  as 
if  the  former  had  had  to  carry  a  small  boy  while  the  latter  ran  loose. 
Although  so  large  a  number  of  horses  were  at  once  withdrawn 
from  the  race  as  obviously  having  no  chance,  the  prospects  of  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  were  little  brighter,  if  we  may  take  the 
betting  market  as  any  test  of  the  matter ;  for  about  ten  days  before 
the  race  o tiers  were  made  to  bet  1,000  to  3  against  each  of  50 
of  them,  or  1,000  to  2  against  each  of  40  of  them.  This  was 
pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  out  of  the  142  horses 
originally  entered  only  about  31  had  any  ostensible  chance  of  win- 
ning the  race. 

The  next  question  was  as  to  which  of  the  remaining  thirty 
horses  was  to  be  made  the  first  favourite.  It  was  not  long 
before  one  was  selected.  Ou  the  Tuesday  of  the  Doncaster  week 
the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  brought  out  several  of  the 
Cesarewitch  entry.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  were 
Parole,  Chippendale,  Attalus,  and  Dresden  China.  The  latter  was 
said  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  trial  which  proved  her  to  be  a 
mare  of  extraordinary  merit ;  and,  after  starting  first  favourite, 
she  won  with  ridiculous  ease,  quite  overpowering  her  little  jockey, 
and  cantering  in  thirty  lengths  iu  advance  of  her  nearest  com- 
petitor. This  victory  earned  her  a  10  lb.  penalty  for  the  Cesare- 
witch. She  was  to  meet  Parole  on  22  lbs.  worse  terms  in  the 
Cesarewitch  than  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap,  a  very  serious 
difference  in  weight,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  extreme  difference 
allowed  between  the  best  and  worst  horses  in  the  handicap.  Never- 
theless her  runaway  victory  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  ap- 
peared to  stamp  her  as  a  marvellous  mare,  and  it  seemed  quite 
possible  that  she  might  be  one  of  the  best  three-year-olds  of  the 
season.  She  was  handicapped  at  7st.  1  lb.,  or  8  lbs.  lighter  than 
Nubienne,  who  won  the  Grand  Prix,  and  16  lbs.  lighter  than  Sir 
Bevys,  the  winner  of  the  Derby.  She  is  a  very  good-looking 
mare,  being  of  great  length,  with  splendid  shoulders  and  wide  hips 
and  quarters.  If  Wheel  of  Fortune  herself  had  been  in  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Handicap,  she  could  not  have  won  it  with  greater  ease. 
All  things  considered,  the  racing  public  seemed  reasonable  enough 
in  installing  her  as  first  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch.  In  handi- 
caps, however,  it  does  not  do  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  trainers  have  several  horses  engaged,  so 
that  by  trying  those  horses  together  at  Cesarewitch  weights  over 
the  Cesarewitch  distance,  they  can  easily  find  out  pretty  accurately 
which  of  them  has  the  best  chance.  For  instance,  Robert  Peck 
had  as  many  as  ten  of  the  Cesarewitch  entries  in  his  own  hands, 
while  Tayler  had  nine  j  so,  if  the  best  of  each  of  these  teams  could 
be  discovered,  a  portion  of  the  mysteries  of  the  race  would  be  at 
once  cleared  away.  Now,  Dresden  China  and  Adamite  were  in 
the  same  stable.  Adamite  was  a  five-year-old  gelding  bv  Adamas, 
with  the  very  light  weight  of  6  st.  5  lbs.  to  carry.  Indeed,  he  was 
the  tightest-weighted  horse  of  his  age  in  the  race.  His  public 
running  this  year  had  been  very  indifferent,  and  last  year  he  had 
only  won  two  out  of  thirteen  races.  In  addition  to  his  wretched 
performances,  he  was  said  to  be  queer-tempered,  and  yet  no  secret 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  in  a  private  trial  he  had  proved  himself 
to  be  greatly  superior  to  Dresden  China  at  the  Cesarewitch  weights 
and  distance.  If,  therefore,  Dresden  China  had  high  claims  for 
favouritism,  how  much  greater  were  the  claims  of  Adamite.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  Adamite  could  not  be  beaten.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  old  judges  of  racing  objected  that  in  public  he 
had  been  beaten  by  horses  far  removed  from  the  first  class,  and 
that  it'  public  running  were  to  be  held  as  the  best  criterion  of 
a  horse's  merits  he  could  have  but  a  very  poor  chance  of 
winning  the  Cesarewitch.  Thev  contended "  that  in  the  long 
run  private  trials  were  the  most  misleading  of  all  the  Will" 
o'-the-Wisps  followed  by  racing  men,  and  that  nothing  but 
ruin  could  be  the  fate  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  them.  It 
was  easy  to  make  out  a  very  good  case  in  favour  of  Isonomv, 
although  he  had  9  st.  10  lbs.  to  carry.  Since  he  had  won  the 
Cambridgeshire  last  year,  after  starting  at  40  to  1,  his  career  had 
been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  success  over  courses  of  all 
lengths.  It  wa3  true  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  Parole  at  New- 
market in  the  early  spring,  but  he  had  given  Parole  a  far  greater 
beating  in  the  Goodwood  Cup,  a  race  which,  in  point  of  distance, 
resembled  the  Cesarewitch  far  more  than  did  the  Newmarket 
Handicap.  His  running  at  Ascot  had  been  wonderfully  good, and 
he  liked  races  run  at  a  great  pace,  an  advantage  which  he  was 
pretty  certain  to  experience  in  the  Cesarewitch.  But  then  hia-hly 
weighted  horses  very  rarely  have  won  the  Cesarewitch.  'The 
heaviest  weight  under  which  this  race  bad  ever  been  won  had 
been  S  st.  5  lbs.,  and  Isonomy  was  to  carry  9  st.  10  lbs.  Indeed, 
during  forty  years  anything  over  8  st.  had  only  been  carried  to 
victory  tour  times.  Another  heavily  weighted  horse  was  Parole, 
but  he  had  iS  lbs.  less  to  carry  than  Isonomy.  This  mean-look- 
ing, light-framed  American  had  won  the  Newmarket  Handicap, 
the  City  and  Suburban,  and  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  with 
such  ease  that  his  subsequent  hollow  defeat  in  the  Chester  Cup 


had  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise.  Some  of  his  later  running  had 
been  good,  and  some  had  been  bad,  and  it  was  consequently  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether,  on  public  form,  he  was  likely  to  have  much 
chance  for  a  race  like  the  Cesarewitch. 

Among  the  leading  favourites  had  been  Lansdown,  a  three- year- 
old,  weighted  at  6  st.  5  lbs.  He  had  been  a  good  two-year-old,  but 
this  year  he  had  been  ailing  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Put  in  the  same  stable  with  Lansdown  was  Bay  Archer.  Now  Bay 
Archer  had  won  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  a  race  which  is  regarded  to 
a  great  extent  as  a  counterpart  of  the  Cesarewitch,  and  he  had 
also  beaten  Rayon  d"Or,  the  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger, 
in  the  race  of  the  same  name  during  the  Newmarket  First  October 
Meeting.  It  was  generally'  understood  that  the  trainer  of  Bay 
Archer  and  Lansdown  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  supposing  that, 
at  the  Cesarewitch  weights,  the  latter  was  much  the  better  of  the 
pair,  and  as  Bay  Archer's  chance  was  apparently  a  tolerably  good 
one,  Lansdown  seemed  to  have  very  bright  prospects  of  victory. 
A  few  days  before  the  race,  however,  the  unlucky  Lansdown  by 
some  means  injured  himself,  and  his  stable  companion  became  a 
prominent  favourite.  On  public  form  there  was  certainly  much 
to  be  said  in  his  favour,  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes  is  one  of  the 
best  trials  of  a  Cesarewitch  horse.  Chippendale  had  won  the 
Ascot  Derby,  but  this  was  not  a  very  important  performance, 
although  the  stake  was  a  valuable  one.  He  had,  however,  won  a 
really  great  race  in  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  at  the  same  meeting. 
In  this  race  he  had  beaten  Silvio,  Lord  Clive,  Touchet,  Phenix, 
and  other  horses,  when  he  had  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  weights. 
The  7  st.  5  lbs.  he  was  to  carry  in  the  Cesarewitch  was  a  heavy 
weight,  but  it  was  12  lbs.  less  than  the  weight  which  had  been  ap- 
portioned to  the  winner  of  the  Derby.  One  of  the  favourites  was 
^Yestbourne,  a  three-year-old  under  7  st.,  who  had  been  but  an 
indifferent  public  performer.  The  chief  cause  of  his  favouritism 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  same  stable  with  Isonomy,  and 
that  his  trainer  was  supposed  to  esteem  his  chance  a  better  one 
than  that  of  the  last-named  horse.  Discord,  who  had  laid  011  a 
great  deal  of  muscle  during  the  summer,  had  run  within  a  neck 
of  Rayon  d'Or  in  the  Great  Foal  Stakes  at  the  late  Newmarket 
Meeting,  when  receiving  7  lbs.,  and  under  7st.  4  lbs.  he  was  con- 
sidered favourably  handicapped  for  the  Cesarewitch. 

Twenty-seven  horses  went  to  the  post,  or  seven  more  than  last 
year.  There  was  but  one  false  start,  and  they  were  soon  oft",  on 
very  fair  terms.  Of  the  more  fancied  starters,  Bay  Archer, 
Adamite,  and  Dresden  China  were  among  the  leading  division, 
the  heavily-weighted  Isonomy  lying  in  the  rear.  As  they  came 
to  the  T.Y.C.  post  Adamite,  the  first  favourite,  fell  back  beaten, 
and  Chippendale  went  to  the  front.  Isonorn}T,  who  had  been 
gradually  creeping  up,  was  now  within  reach  of  the  leading 
horses,  but  Bay  Archer  was  beginning  to  flag.  In  the  Abingdon 
Dip  Chippendale  was  leading,  but  Westbourne  had  forced  his  way 
to  the  front,  and  was  lying  second.  Here  Isonomy  made  an 
effort  which  was  most  meritorious  considering  his  tremendous 
burden  of  9  st.  10  lbs. ;  but,  although  very  forward,  he  evidently 
could  not  win.  Chippendale,  Westbourne,  and  Dresden  China 
fought  out  the  finish  ;  but  the  first-named  had  a  good  deal  the 
best  of  it,  winning  at  last  by  a  length  and  a  half.  The  result  of 
the  race  is,  to  our  minds,  eminently  satisfactory.  The  winner  is 
a  good  public  performer,  who  has  run  on  his  merits  throughout 
his  career,  and  has  not  been  hidden  or  nursed  in  order  to  win  this 
particular  race.  His  owner  is  one  of  those  men  who  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  Turf,  and  we  feel  certain  that  Lord  Bradford's  Cesare- 
witch will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  victories  ever  obtained  at 
Newmarket.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  running  of 
Dresden  China  and  Adamite  proves  the  futility  of  private  trials ; 
while  last,  but  not  least,  the  splendid  running  of  Isouomy,  under 
his  immense  weight,  proves  that  we  have  still  racehorses  in  this 
country  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud. 


REVIEWS. 


SPENCER  S  DATA  OF  ETHICS.* 

IjlEW  readers  will  think  that  an  apology  is  needed  for  the 
appearance  of  a  volume  on  Ethics  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  an  order 
which  is  premature  as  regards  the  scheme  of  a  system  of  philosophy 
which  he  has  spent  so  many  years  in  working  out.  Like  other 
philosophers  who  have  undertaken  elaborate  and  far-reaching 
constructions,  Mr.  Spencer  has  from  the  beginning  had,  as  he  now 
tells  us,  an  ultimate  ethical  purpose  running  all  through  his  work. 
Doubting — for  reasons  which  all  students  of  philosophy  must 
regret— whether  it  be  possible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  scheme  in 
its  order  as  first  planned,  he  has  thought  it  the  safer  course  to 
make  sure  to  some  extent  of  that  part  to  which  all  the  rest  is  in- 
tended to  lead  up.  In  so  doing  he  will  have  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  personal  sympathy  of  those  who  have  followed  his 
work  thu9  far  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  ethical  side 
of  the  problems  of  philosophy  which  excites  the  widest  and  deepest 
interest.  One  might  indeed  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  subject  to  few 
exceptions  that,  whenever  a  question  appearing  to  be  purely  philo- 
sophical is  the  subject  of  particularly  keen  discussion,  an  ethical 
question  will  be  found  underlying  it."  Through  its  ethical  interest 

*  The  Data  of  Ktldcs.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  London  :  Williams  & 
Xorgate.  1879. 
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philosophy  is  linked  with  our  actual  life,  and  establishes  a  prac- 
tical claim  on  our  attention. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  belief  that  a  system  of  ethics 
resting  on  either  theological  or  philosophical  foundations  is  needful 
for  the  security  of  practical  morality.  And  this  belief,  though  not 
exactly  in  its  commonest  form,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  affirms  that  "  the  establishment  of  rules  of  right  conduct  on  a 
scientific  basis  is  a  pressing  need."  We  cannot  help  thinking  this 
statement  too  broad  and  positive.  It  seems  to  imply  that  nations 
are  made  moral  by  systems  of  ethics ;  whereas  people  make  ethical 
systems  (as  we  submit)  because  they  are  already  moral.  A  theory 
of  ethics  is  an  attempt,  which  may  or  may  not  be  successful,  to 
make  explicit  that  which  is  implicit  in  practical  morality.  Its 
failure,  if  it  fails,  does  not  affect  the  worth  of  practical  morality  or 
ordinary  men's  conviction  of  it.  The  scientific  basis  of  working 
morals  is  not  in  any  formulated  rules  or  propositions,  but  in  the 
mass  of  continuous  experience  half-consciously  or  unconsciously  ac- 
cumulated and  embodied  in  the  morality  of  common  sense.  Any 
■one  who  thought  so  ill  of  the  morality  of  common  sense,  the  sum 
of  current  moral  rules  and  feelings  by  which  ordinary  well-con- 
ducted men  govern  themselves,  as  to  be  utterly  dissatisfied  with  it 
and  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  would  naturally  enough  go  in  quest 
of  a  new  scientific  basis.  But  this  is  not  at  all  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  position;  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
putting  ethics  on  a  new  scientific  footing  seems  to  mix  up 
to  some  extent  the  theoretical  explanation  of  moral  rules  with 
the  grounds  on  which  men  in  ordinary  life  obey  them.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Spencer's  emphatic  language,  and  notwith- 
standing also  that  of  moral  alarmists  who  cry  out  in  far  other 
interests  and  for  far  other  purposes  about  the  dangers  of  ethical 
speculation,  we  think  it  prudent  and  right  to  bring  to  the  consi- 
deration of  ethical  theories  just  the  same  disinterested  curiosity 
that  we  bring  to  any  other  philosophical  discussion. 

What  Mr.  Spencer  understands  by  ethics  is  a  scientific  account 
of  right  and  wrong  conduct ;  where  by  conduct  is  meant  the  sum 
of  all  acts  consciously  adjusted  to  ends.  We  say  consciously — an 
addition  to  Mr.  Spencer's  own  phrase  which  appears  to  be  in 
strictness  required,  although  it  is  true  that  the  distinction  between 
conscious  and  unconscious  adjustment  does  not  arise  till  we 
consider  organisms  of  a  fairly  advanced  type.  Adopting  the 
general  theory  of  evolution,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  process  of 
evolution  manifested  in  conduct,  as  in  all  other  phenomena  of  life; 
and  in  fact  we  shall  find  that  according  as  that  process  has  been 
carried  further  or  less  far  in  the  general  development  of  a  given 
organism,  the  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends  is  more  or  less  various 
and  complete.  The  more  highly  evolved  conduct  is  the  more  suc- 
cessful conduct.  But  in  order  to  compare  the  conduct  of  different 
living  beings  in  respect  of  success  we  must  have  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mon ultimate  end  which  is  aimed  at  by  their  actions  as  a  whole. 
A  ruined  man  who  jumps  into  deep  water  with  the  intention 
of  drowning  himself,  and  is  drowned  accordingly,  is  successful 
as  regards  his  immediate  purpose,  but  is  not  called  suc- 
cessful in  a  general  way.  The  end  to  which  the  actions  of  living 
creatures  as  a  whole  tend  to  be  adjusted  is  the  maintenance  of 
life.  In  measuring  the  perfection  of  the  adjustment,  or  the  degree 
of  evolution  of  conduct,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  quality 
as  well  as  the  duration  of  life  which  is  attained ;  an  oyster  may 
live  more  days  than  a  cuttle-fish,  but  for  the  cuttle-fish  a  day  con- 
tains fuller  and  more  various  life  than  for  the  oyster.  Further, 
the  adjustment  has  to  be  race-maintaining  as  well  as  self-maintain- 
ing; and  development,  as  a  rule,  proceeds  under  both  these  aspects 
at  once,  the  self-preservation  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race 
working  into  one  another.  And  this,  Mr.  Spencer  adds,  is  not 
all ;  the  evolution  of  conduct  includes  those  modifications  of  it 
which  enable  adjustments  to  be  made  by  one  creature  without 
interfering  with  the  adjustments  of  others.  In  other  words,  the 
tendency  of  development  in  conduct  is  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
the  dependence  of  the  agent  on  a  struggle  for  existence  with  other 
creatures.  In  social  life  this  line  of  determination  passes  from  the 
negative  phase  of  non-interference  to  the  positive  one  of  co- 
operation. Here  Mr.  Spencer  assumes,  if  we  rightly  understand 
him,  that  increase  of  "  the  totality  of  life,"  not  merely  with  re- 
gard to  a  given  individual  or  race,  but  when  we  take  the  whole 
sum  of  life  in  the  world,  is  a  measure  of  the  progress  which  the 
evolution  of  conduct  has  made.  And  when  we  remember  that  our 
divisions  of  species  and  races  are  in  the  last  resort  artificial,  this 
may  not  appear  illegitimate. 

Thus  far  the  notions  of  good  and  bad  have  not  been  introduced. 
Mr.  Spencer  now  proceeds  to  examine  them,  and  finds  that  we 
call  things  good  or  bad  in  common  speech  in  so  far  as  they  are 
well  or  ill  adapted  to  some  known  or  assumed  end.  And  we  can 
pass  from  purely  non-ethical  to  purely  ethical  judgments  by  almost 
insensible  gradations,  this  final  character  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of 
the  epithets  good  and  bad,  or  right  and  wrong,  persisting  all 
through.  A  good  knife  is  a  knife  that  will  cut ;  the  right  key  is 
that  which  opens  the  lock ;  here  we  are  quite  off  ethical  ground. 
It  is  good  to  eat  wholesome  food  in  due  season ;  it  is  wrong  to  act 
rashly  in  important  business;  here  the  judgment  is  of  a  semi-moral 
kind.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  have  abstract  moral  pro- 
positions, such  as  that  it  is  right  to  deal  fairly  with  all  men,  or  that 
pride  is  a  bad  passion,  in  which  the  reference  to  an  end  aimed  at  by 
human  conduct  as  a  whole  is  so  generalized  and  faint  that  it  easily 
escapes  notice.  But  an  end  is,  in  truth,  always  referred  to— namely, 
the  completeness  of  human  life.  This  naturally  raises  the  question 
— completeness  with  reference  to  what?  For  it  must  not  at  this 
stage  be  assumed,  nor  does  Mr.  Spencer  assume,  that  the  desirable- 


ness ormoral  excellence  oflifeis  to  be  measured  by  the  natural  history 
scale  of  development.    Whether  the  higher  animal  is  always  the 
better,  and  if  so,  in  what  sense,  is  the  very  question  to  be  cleared 
up.    Thus  we  have  still  to  seek  the  definition  of  good  and  bad  on 
the  largest  scale.  Life  is  good  if  well  adjusted ;  bad  if  ill  adjusted 
— to  what  ?    Mr.  Spencer,  thus  confronted  with  the  venerable 
question  of  the  summum  bunum,  ingeniously  attacks  it  by  a  turning 
movement.    The  controversy  between  optimists  and  pessimists, 
just  now  prominent,  will  show  what  mankind  really  value  in  life. 
Is  there  anything  which  the  pessimist  denies  of  life  and  the 
optimist  affirms,  and  of  which  they  both  admit  that  its  presence  or 
absence  is  conclusive  ?    "  Yes,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  there  is  one 
postulate  in  which  pessimists  and  optimists  agree.    Both  their 
arguments  assume  it  to  be  self-evident  that  life  is  good  or  bad 
according  as  it  does  or  does  not  bring  a  surplus  of  agreeable  feel- 
ing.   The  pessimist  says  he  condemns  life  because  it  results  in 
more  pain  than  pleasure.    The  optimist  defends  life  in  the  belief 
that  it  brings  more  pleasure  than  pain.    Each  makes  the  kind  of 
sentiency  which  accompanies  life  the  test."    In  other  words,  all 
men  are  at  bottom  hedonists ;  "  pleasure  somewhere  is  the  tacitly 
implied  ultimate  end  "  on  any  view  of  life  ;  and  "  if  we  call  good 
the  conduct  conducive  to  life,  we  can  do  so  only  with  the  impli- 
cation that  it  is  conducive  to  a  surplus  of  pleasures  over  pains." 
An  intuitionist's  natural  reply  will  be  that  the  end  and  standard 
of  moral  conduct  is  not  necessarily  that  which  all  mien  in  fact 
desire.  That  pleasure  is  desired  by  all  men  does  not  pro^e  it  solely 
or  supremely  desirable  in  an  ethical  sense.    But  the  objection  is 
of  minor  importance  as  against  Mr.  Spencer,  as  we  pressntly  find. 
For  with  Mr.  Spencer  hedonism  is  not  a  "  method  of  ethics "  at 
all,  but  a  psychological  fact.    Again,  the  ultimate  coincidence  of 
the  maximum  of  pleasurable  feeling  with  the  highest  phase  of 
evolution  is,  in  his  view,  capable  of  proof;  but  neither  of  these  is 
to  be  made  an  object  of  direct  pursuit  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
Mr.  Spencer's  "  method  of  ethics,"  so  far  as  yet  disclosed,  appears 
to  be  much  less  summary  and  infallible  than  most  that  have  been 
propounded  by  former  philosophers ;  which,  as  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  to  the  scientific  reader  a  strong  point  in  its  favour..  Mean- 
while he  affirms  that  the  judgment  of  moral  common  sense  as  to 
the  goodness  of  conduct  coincides  with  the  judgment  of  natural 
history  as  to  the  degree  of  its-  evolution.    "  Other  things  equal, 
well-adjusted  self-conserving  acts  we  call  good;  other  things 
equal,  we  call  good  the  acts  that  are  well  adjusted  for  bringing  up 
progeny  capable  of  complete  living  -T  and,  other  things  equal,  we 
-  ascribe  goodness  to  acts  which  further  the  complete  living  of 
others."    It  is  not  explained  whether  or  how  far  the  "  others  "  of 
the  last  clause  extends  for  practical  purposes  beyond  others  of  our 
own  kind. 

Mr.  Spencer  does  not  so  distinctly  break  with  old-fashioned 
utilitarianism  as  some  of  his  readers  may  have  hoped  or  expected. 
His  own  account  of  the  difference  is  that  he  aims  at  a  rational, 
not  an  empirical,  utilitarianism.  It  is  not  enough  to  ascertain  that 
in  fact  certain  kinds  of  conduct  produce'  happiness  and  others  pro- 
duce misery  ;  the  function  of  morality  as  a  science  is-  u  to  deter- 
mine how  and  why  certain  modes  of  conduct  are  detrimental,  and 
certain  other  modes  beneficial."  Scientific  propositions  about 
conduct  are  to  be  deduced  "  from  the  laws  of  life  and  the 
conditions  of  existence."  Here  we  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  prin- 
ciple, though  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  without  more  discus- 
sion than  we  now  have  room  for,  that  the  utilitarianism  of  J.  S. 
Mill,  or  even  of  Bentham,  is  so  merely  empirical  as  his  criticism 
assumes.  We  may  add  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  sorts  of 
conduct  which  promote  the  welfare  of  society  or  the  contrary  is 
j  ust  what  the  common  experience  of  mankind  has  been  doing  for 
all  the  time  that  men  have  lived  together.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  moral  philosophers  to  do  it  over  again,  and  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  would  do  it  better.  The  collection  of  moral  axioms 
arrived  at  by  experience  may  be  a  useful  undertaking,  but  it  is  not 
ethical  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deduction  of  an  ethical 
system  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature  is  not  a 
thing  unattempted.  In  particular,  it  was  undertaken  two  cen- 
turies ago  by  Spinoza,  no  doubt  with  materials  to  some  extent 
imperfect ;  and  his  work  has,  on  the  whole,  steadily  risen  in  the 
esteem  of  competent  persons.  Even  hostile  critics  have  scarcely 
disputed  the  value  of  his  theory  of  the  passions.  And  at  a  much 
earlier  time  the  Stoics  (whom  Mr.  Spencer  once  or  twice  mentions 
in  a  rather  slighting  way  and  not  quite  accurately,  we  presume  on 
the  strength  of  second-hand  accounts)  had  made  good  a  sensible 
progress  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  of  plea- 
sure is  not  the  true  point  of  difference  between  his  doctrine  and 
most  previous  forms  of  hedonism.  Instead  of  taking  pleasure  and 
pain  as  ultimate  facts,  and  defining  welfare  in  terms  of  pleasure, 
Mr.  Spencer  explains  pleasure  as  the  general  form  of  feeling 
which,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  is  correlated  with 
actions  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  organism ;  where  welfare 
is  equivalent  to  conservation  or  maintenance.  That  "  every 
pleasure  increases  vitality ;  every  pain  decreases  vitality  — 
is  not  only  a  physiological  fact,  but  a  necessary  condition  of  life 
going  on.  If  pleasure-giving  acts  were  not  in  the  main  life- 
sustaining  acts,  sentient  life  could  not  sustain  itself  at  all. 
Pleasure,  the  good  in  immediate  feeling,  is  the  index  of  preserva- 
tion or  welfare,  the  good  in  the  history  of  the  individual  and  the 
race  as  it  would  appear  to  a  scientific  observer.  Of  course  the 
felicific  quality  of  pleasure  (to  use  Mr.  Sidgwick's  word)  is  subject 
to  apparent  exceptions,  though  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  pleasure, 
as  such,  is  always  to  some  extent  good  for  the  organism.  Wo 
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can  here  barely  remark  the  parallelism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine 
with  Spinoza's  definition  of  pleasure  as  passage  to  a  greater  per- 
fection ;  a  parallelism  which  holds  not  only  for  the  idea  itself  but 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out.  At  first  sight  Mr.  Spencer 
may  possibly  be  accused  of  arguing  in  a  circle.  He  seems  to  say 
that  life  is  good  because  it  tends  to  a  surplus  of  pleasurable  feel- 
ing, and  then  that  pleasure  is  good  because  it  makes  for  a  com- 
plete life.  But  his  real  position,  we  conceive,  is  something  as 
follows: — The  pleasurable  or  good  in  feeling  is,  as  feeling,  ulti- 
mate, and  no  justification  of  our  desiring  it  either  is  or  can  be 
given.  To  show  that  pleasure  is  desirable  would  be  an  irrational 
and  idle  task.  But  we  can  tell  what  pleasure  is  and  why  we 
desire  it,  since  the  equivalence  in  the  long  run  of  pleasure-giving 
and  life-sustaining  acts  is  involved  in  the  conditions  of  life.  The 
process  of  evolution  in  living  things  is  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
justment of  life,  sad  pleasure  is  the  consciousness  of  increased  life. 
Thus  the  goal  of  evolution  and  the  goal  of  hedonism  are  one ;  and 
if  we  could  set  up  an  ideal  of  evolution  as  somehow  desirable  in 
and  tor  itself  (to  which  eager  disciples  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Darwin 
have  now  and  then  been  tempted)  it  would  make  no  practical 
difference. 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  trace  the  evolution  of  conduct  under  its 
various  aspects,  including  in  the  psychological  aspect  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  moral  sense.  The  criticism  of  adverse  schools 
will  probably  say  that  these  chapters,  however  interesting  and 
ingenious,  are  not  morality,  but  natural  history.  Certainly  they 
are  not  the  kind  of  moral  science  that  intuitiouists  demand  ;  but 
then  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  profess  to  furnish  us  with  a  trans- 
cendental system  of  ethics.  Those  who  are  content  with  a  scien- 
tific analvsis  of  moral  phenomena  in  terms  of  human  experience 
mav  fairly  call  on  the  transcendentalists  to  produce  something 
better  and  more  complete  themselves.  Transceudentalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  perhaps  welcome  Mr.  Spencer's  criticism  on  the 
hitherto  current  methods  of  utilitarianism,  which  is  unsparing. 
The  direct  pursuit  of  happiness  is  altogether  rejected  as  a  guide 
for  conduct.  Kational  utilitarianism  "  does  not  take  welfare  for 
its  immediate  object  of  pursuit,  but  takes  for  its  immediate  object 
of  pursuit  conformity  to  certain  principles  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  causally  determine  welfare";  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  found  to  prevail  in  the  whole  of  conduct,  "  that  each  later 
and  higher  order  of  means  takes  precedence  in  time  and  authori- 
tativeness  of  each  earlier  and  lower  order  of  means."  In  criticiz- 
ing Bentham  Mr.  Spencer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  confidently  that 
justice  is  a  much  simpler  and  more  intelligible  notion  than  happi- 
ness, which  few  students  of  the  philosophy  of  law  will  admit. 

The  conflict  between  egoism  and  altruism  is  discussed  in  some 
chapters  which  are  the  most  generally  interesting  in  the  book,  and 
are  perhaps  also  the  best  in  style  and  dialectic.  Impatient  persons 
will,  however,  be  disappointed  by  the  conclusion  here  as  elsewhere 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  work  ;  for  the  result  is,  in  short,  that  the  evolution 
of  morality  tends  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  altruism  and  egoism, 
but  that  the  reconciliation  can  be  complete  only  when  morality 
attains  an  ideal  state.  This  leads  to  the  enunciation  of  an  im- 
portant doctrine  as  to  the  function  and  scope  of  ethical  science. 
Mr.  Spencer  holds  that  theoretical  ethics,  like  theoretical  me- 
chanics, must  deal  with  an  ideal  state  of  things,  and  work  out 
results  which  can  be  only  approximately  true  with  regard  to  the 
actual  world ;  the  ideal  moral  state  of  society,  however,  being  one 
which  tends  to  be  realized,  and  to  which  an  indefinitely  near  ap- 
proximation may  in  course  of  time  be  made.  Morality,  like 
mechanics,  can  be  made  rational  only  by  neglecting  in  the  first 
instance  the  complications  that  occur  in  nature.  These  complica- 
tions— the  actual  moral  and  social  conditions  of  a  given  time  and 
country — belong  to  "  relative  ethics  8  ;  in  fact,  the  practical  side 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  relative  ethics"  is  what  other  writers  have 
called  positive  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of 
rational  or  "  absolute  ethics 8  is  an  ideal  construction  of  human 
conduct  such  as  it  would  be  in  an  ideal  society.  The  standard 
thus  obtained  will  often  be  inapplicable  as  a  working  rule  in  par- 
ticular stages  of  "  relative  ethics,"  but  will  help  us  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  development  which  particular  societies  and  systems 
have  attained.  At  this  point  Mr.  Spencer  leaves  us  for  the 
present.  We  need  hardly  say  that  his  book  offers  far  more  matter 
lor  reflection  aud  discussion  than  we  have  been  able  to  dwell 
upon.  It  shows  Mr.  Spencer's  constructive  power  at  its  best,  and 
takes  rank  in  the  highest  order  of  philosophical  writings,  those 
which  give  us  not  only  arguments  but  ideas. 


ROSS  NEIL'S  NEW  PLAYS.* 

PLAYGOERS  will  remember  the  production  last  year  of  a 
fairy  drama,  written  in  blank  verse,  which  was  called  Elfinelln, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  Ross  Neil  was  attached.  This  name 
was  already  well  known  to  students  of  poetry  in  connexion  with 
several  plays  in  which  critics  had  discovered  unusual  poetical  per- 
ception and  power  of  expression,  combined  with  insight  into 
character  and  the  faculty  of  giving  form  to  this  insight  by 
making  the  personages  of  the  author's  invention  reveal  themselves 
unconsciously  to  the  reader.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
important  qualifications  of  a  dramatist;  and  when  this  is  associated 
with  a  poetical  imagination,  with  an  easy  sway  of  language,  and 

*  Arabella  Stuart.  The  Heir  of  Linne.  Tasso.  Plays  by  Ri  S3  Neil, 
Author  of  "Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "Inez,"  "The  Cid."  "  El'iintlla,"  &c. 
London  :  Ellis  &  White.  1879. 


with  an  eye  for  dramatic  effect,  we  have  assurance  that  the 
poetical  drama  is  not  dead  for  want  of  poetical  dramatists.  With 
regard  to  the  merits  of  Elfinella  there  was  a  remarkable  agreement 
among  all  the  critics  who  wrote  of  it  when  it  was  produced  on  the 
London  stage.  It  would  be  useless  to  seek  in  particular  for  the 
reasons  which  made  its  appearance  on  that  stage  too  brief.  It  may 
be  supposed,  however,  that  it  was  a  work  something  too  delicate  for 
an  audience  accustomed  to  look  for  "  situation"  before  everything-  in 
a  play,  and  to  delight  in  the  heaping  up  of  sensations  one  upon  the 
other,  more  than  in  anything  else  that  belongs  to  stagecraft.  We 
have  spoken  of  certain  qualities  of  excellence  which  are  apparent 
in  Eljinclla,  but  which  are  still  more  apparent  in  others  of  the 
author's  works  (we  may,  by  way  of  instance,  mention  The  Cid 
and  Inez)  where,  with  an  equal  poetical  force,  there  is  more  of 
dramatic  action — of  action,  that  is,  calculated  to  attach  and  excite 
the  interest  of  an  ordinary  audience.  The  very  delicacy  of  a  play 
the  plot  of  which  rests  on  the  extra-natural  may  be  against  it3 
taking  hold  of  minds  habituated  to  the  most  material  forms  of 
stage  excitement. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  obvious  qualifications  for  the  title  of 
poetical  dramatist  which  belong  to  the  author  of  Elfinella  and  of 
the  various  other  plays  which  have  been  referred  or  alluded  to. 
One  other  quality  remains  to  the  making  of  a  dramatist  whose 
plays  should  be  placed  on  the  stage  exactly  as  they  are  written, 
and  that  is,  of  course,  familiarity  with  stage  resources  and  effects. 
This  can  come  only  of  experience,  and  it  has  been  signally  want- 
ing in  the  few  plays  written  by  poets  of  high  reputation  in  other 
directions  which  have  been  placed  on  the  stage  during  the  last 
thirty  years  or  so.  It  would  indeed  be  strange  to  find  it  in  per- 
fection in  the  work  of  a  writer  inexperienced  in  the  requirements 
of  a  stage  play  from  the  actor's,  machinist's,  and  scene-painter's 
point  of  view.  However,  when  poetry  of  which  the  merit  is  obvi- 
ous is  always  cast  by  its  writer  in  a  dramatic  form,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  almost  all  that  writer's  work  could  be  fitted, 
with  but  little  alteration  and  remodelling,  to  command  from  spec- 
tators for  whom  it  was  presumably  destined  the  same  attention 
which  it  cannot  but  command  from  readers.  So  much  may  be 
briefly  said  as  to  the  general  qualities  of  the  works  which  we  are 
considering,  and  we  may  now  pass  on  to  the  volume  just  issued 
by  the  writer,  which  contains  two  tragedies  and  one  comedy  in 
blank  verse. 

Let  us  take  first  the  tragedies,  Tasso  and  Arabella  Stuart. 
Of  these  two  the  first  is  in  one  sense  the  more,  in  another 
the  less,  dramatic  work.  The  story  of  Tasso,  as  here  exhibited, 
gives  great  opportunities  for  picturesqueness  of  costume  and  of 
movement,  and  for  bringing  all  the  scenic  resources  of  a  theatre 
to  bear  with  advantage  upon  its  illustration,  and  the  poet's  re- 
presentation of  the  principal  character  should  afford  to  a  pas- 
sionate and  poetical  actor  a  fine  occasion  for  the  display  of 
his  powers.  The  call  upon  those  powers  would,  indeed,  be 
considerable,  the  more  so  because  the  author  has  not  shrunk 
from  depicting  the  fretful  capriciousness  and  instability  of  the 
great  poet  with  absolute  reality.  But  it  is  not  left  for  the 
actor  alone  to  show  that  Tasso's  bad  qualities  are  mixed  with 
true  nobility.  His  querulous  exactions,  his  forgetfulness  of  his 
plighted  troth  in  face  of  the  dazzling  attractions  of  a  beautiful 
princess,  are  counterbalanced  by  the  noble  aims  aud  convictions 
which  underlie  his  superficial  character,  and  which  do  in  the  end 
assert  themselves.  That  they  do  so  too  late  for  his  betrothed's 
happiness,  though  in  time  for  his  own  contentment  on  his  death- 
bed, is  among  the  proofs  of  the  author's  desire  or  readiness  to  show 
human  things  as  they  are,  investing  them  with  the  charm  of 
poetry  in,  as  it  were,  their  own  despite.  Tasso  is,  in  short,  an 
eminently  human  character,  and  might  have  been  coveted  by  Talma, 
who  complained  that  he  had  never  been  allowed  to  play  a  really 
natural  part.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  undramatic 
in  the  concluding  part  of  the  play,  in  which  Tasso  in  prison  is  com- 
forted by  a  vision  of  his  coronation  by  the  Pope  with  a  laurel 
crown  in  public,  the  vision  being  followed  in  the  next  act 
by  the  real  counterpart  of  its  scene,  without,  however,  its  most 
important  part,  the  actual  crowning,  which  is  prevented  by  Tasso's 
sudden,  and,  as  it  turns  out,  fatal  illness.  This,  if,  as  we  think, 
a  fault,  as  savouring  of  anti-climax,  is  to  be  set  against  many 
poetical  and  dramatic  merits.  The  plot  of  the  play,  though  simple, 
never  stands  still.  The  first  act  passes  in  the  garden  of  Fabrizio,  a 
merchant  of  Mantua,  whose  daughter  Laura  is  betrothed  to  Tasso 
against  the  will  of  her  father,  the  latter  being  shy  of  a  young  man 
who  has  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law  to  follow  the  Muses. 
It  is  Laura's  birthday,  and  in  honour  of  that  event  Tasso  has 
been  included  among  the  guests.  What  manner  of  man  Fabrizio  if 
may  be  guessed  from  the  speech  which  he  utters  as  he  comes  in  : — 
Ay,  friends,  I  believe 

The  house  is  in  good  taste — and  garden  too  ; 

To  builder  and  to  gardener  both  I  gave 

Strict  orders  for  good  taste. 

He  and  others  like  unto  him  discuss  Tasso  in  Laura's  presence 
before  his  entrance.    She,  telling  them  that  the  interest  which 
they  say  he  ought  to  have  employed  to  push  him  in  the  law  is  hia 
only  because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  a  poet,  says : — 
'tis  like 

His  Excellence  the  Signor  Scipio, 

Seeing  in  him  what  noble  minds  most  prize, 

A  nobler  than  himself  

Petronilla. 

A  nobler !    What  t 
He  nobler  than  the  Signor  Scipio ! 
Child,  arc  you  mad  ? 
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Gregorio. 
A  poor  starved  paper-spoiler 
More  noble  than  the  kinsman  of  the  duke ! 
She  says  it  for  a  jest. 

Laura. 

No,  for  the  truth. 
If  this  Torquato  Tasso  be  indeed 
The  poet  he  is  held  by  those  most  skilled. 
He  may  claim  kin  more  high  than  any  duke. 
A  poet  is  a  prophet  sent  by  Heaven 
From  time  to  time  on  earth,  to  show  to  men 
Heav'n's  type  of  beauty  and  of  nobleness, 
Whereof  the  God-giv'n  sense,  not  being  thus 
New-grafted  in  their  hearts,  would  perish  soon 
Of  the  grossness  of  the  soil.    This  nobleness, 
This  beauty,  all  the  greatest  ones  of  earth 
Make  their  chief  task  to  copy  as  they  can 
In  deeds  of  arms,  in  pageantry  of  courts  ; 
But  while  no  more  than  imitators  they. 
The  poet  hath — nay,  is — the  thing  itself. 

Tasso's  entrance  fitly  coincides  with  the  conclusion  of  these  fine 
and  eloquent  lines.  Then  follows  some  dialogue  between  him  and 
Laura,  at  the  beginning  of  which  a  hint  from  her  that  perhaps  be 
might  remain  a  poet  without  entirely  disdaining  to  be  a  lawyer 
provokes  him  to  that  impatience  of  anything  thwarting  his  belief 
in  his  high  destiny  which  afterwards  becomes  exaggerated  into  the 
arrogant  self-assertion  that  leads  to  his  ruin.  At  the  end  of  the 
act  he  follows  in  the  train  of  Cardinal  d'Este  to  Ferrara,  having 
previously  exchanged  tender  leave-takings  with  Laura. 

We  do  not  propose  to  anticipate  the  interest  of  readers  by 
following  in  detail  the  plot  of  the  play.  It  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  the  change  in  Tasso's  character,  or  it  should  rather 
be  called  the  development  of  its  worse  side  under  the  influence 
of  a  thoughtlessly  selfish  woman,  is  worked  out  with  rare  skill 
and  truth ;  that  the  coincidence  with  which  a  double  retribution 
overtakes  Tasso  in  the  moment  of  his  treachery  is  managed  with  a 
nice  sense  of  dramatic  effect ;  and  that  the  closing  scene  of  the  play 
is  full  of  pathetic  beauty.  It  must  be  added  that  the  tragic  cast 
of  the  whole  is  in  the  earlier  scenes  aptly  relieved  by  the  dialogue 
between,  in  one  scene,  the  commonplace  friends  of  the  unro- 
niantic  merchant,  in  another  the  supple  hangers-on  of  the  Court 
at  Ferrara.  It  may  be  imagined  from  what  has  been  already  said 
as  to  the  author's  power  of  drawing  character  that  the  parts  of 
the  faithful  Laura  and  the  light-minded  but  stately  Princess  are 
naturally  and  finely  contrasted. 

Arabella  Stuart  differs  from  Tasso,  as  may  be  guessed  from  its 
title,  in  that  the  interest  centres  in  a  heroine  instead  of  a  hero. 
The  personages  are  fewer,  the  action  even  more  simple.  The  cha- 
racters are  all  marked  with  that  truth  to  nature  and  that  delicate, 
though  decided,  touch  which  are  special  attributes  of  the  writer's 
workmanship.  King  James  I.,  whose  appearance  on  the  scene  is 
but  brief,  seems  to  us  peculiarly  well  hit  off.  The  sea  captain, 
again,  who,  like  the  King,  appears  only  in  one  act,  is  also,  like  him, 
as  real  and  living  a  character  as  is  Arabella  herself.  The  first  act 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  a  secret  meeting  between  Arabella  and 
Seymour,  arranged  by  Lady  Shrewsbury.  She  and  Seymour  are 
both  bent  on  a  private  marriage  taking  place  at  once  between  him 
and  Arabella,  who  fears  the  King's  resentment.  "  O  but  the 
King,"  she  cries  to  Seymour, 

Thou  know'st  him  not  as  I ;  he  jests  and  laughs, 
Yet  when  he  hath  a  purpose  keeps  it  still, 
And  the  more  stubbornly  the  more  opposed, 
As  a  knot  that,  strained  at,  tightens. 

Seymour. 

Be  it  so  ; 

But  both  our  disobedience  and  our  joys 
Shall  from  the  King  be  hid,  and  if  at  last 
They  come  to  light,  'twill  cost  him  more  to  part 
The  husband  and  the  wile  than  to  divide 
A  pair  of  sighing  lovers.    But  I  see 
Your  measure  of  love  suffices  not  for  this. 

Then  when  he  chides  her  for  her  seeming  coldness,  saying  to  her, 
"  Born  royal,  you  would  fain  be  royal  still,"  she  replies : — 

O  that  there  were  a  way  to  drain  my  veins 

Of  whatsoe'er  may  flow  therein  of  royal, 

And  leave  me  but  wfill-born  enough  for  you, 

I'd  kiss  the  knife  that  bled  me.    To  be  royal, 

This  is  the  spectre  that  hath  ever  stepped 

'Twixt  me  and  what  I  would;  "must,"  and  "  must  not," 

And  "  royal  "  were  the  words  that  first  I  learned. 

Since  I  was  born  I  have  been  as  one  who  stood 

On  a  gre}-  shore  where  mists  and  rainclouds  lay, 

While  white-sailed  ships,  winged  for  some  happy  realm, 

Gleamed  in  far  distant  sunshine  out  at  sea. 

And  can  you  think  I  would  not  willingly 

Cast  oft'  my  royalty  ? — as  willingly 

As  this  bespangled  trash  it  decks  me  with. 

In  the  second  act  Salisbury  communicates  to  the  King  his  sus- 
picions, which  are  well  founded,  that  the  marriage  between 
Seymour  and  Arabella  has  taken  place  ;  and  the  King,  by  an  in- 
genious and  characteristic  stratagem,  discovers  the  truth.  The 
parting  interview  between  husband  and  wife  while  they  are  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  course  the  King  has  resolved  on  is  full  of  beauty. 
We  quote  from  it  one  passage  which  is  especially  marked  by  line 
thought.  Arabella  lets  her  fancy  stray  to  a  dream  of  perfect 
happiness  should  she  and  her  husband  be  punished  together  by 
banishment 


Of  sunshine  through  the  shade,  and  the  fresh  morn 
Come  daily  laden  with  the  new  sweet  breath 
Of  wild  flowers  op'ning,  and  the  air  be  made 
Alive  with  music  of  soft-twitt'ring  birds, 
Who  ne'er  should  learn  to  fear  us.    Were  not  this 
A  lite  foretasting  Heaven  ? 

Seymour. 

Ay,  so  fair 

That  all  our  hopes  must  lie  in  letting  none 
Divine  how  fair,  for  in  such  life  no  flavour 
Of  punishment  were  left. 

Araiielea. 

Ah  !  now  again 
You  set  me  fearing.    Yea,  'tis  true,  for  me 
No  punishment  could  be  save  one,  and  that 
Hardest  of  all.    Look,  j'onder  comes  e'en  now 
Our  judge  to  bring  us  sentence.    Hold  my  hand. 
Doth  it  not  seem  to  you  that  once  before 
In  some  dim  past  we  have  lived  through  this  hour  ? 

Seymour. 

So  well-nigh  could  I  deem — perchance  because 
What  now  we  suffer  strikes  so  deeply  down 
That  'tis  become  already  part  of  us, 
Familiar  ere  the  time,  and  charged  with  tones 
Of  past  and  present  blended. 

The  third  act  shows  Arabella  resting,  weary  with  illness,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  her  enforced  journey  to  Durham.  Salisbury 
appears  to  hasten  her.  There  is  a  touching  scene  in  which 
Arabella  gives  presents  and  kind  words  to  a  peasant  girl  who  is 
on  her  way  to  church  to  be  married,  and  Arabella's  faithful  ser- 
vant arrives  to  tell  her  of  a  plot  for  her  and  her  husband's  de- 
liverance. As  the  wedding  procession  comes  back  across  the 
stage,  there  is  a  singularly  pretty  song,  which  it  is  a  temptation 
to  quote,  but  which  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  for  themselves.  The  fourth  act,  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  Arabella  hopes  to  escape,  is  full  of  movement,  and  leads 
finely  up  to  the  tragical  last  act,  which  ends  with  Arabella's  death 
in  the  Tower.  Seymour  has  come  to  her  apartment  disguised  as  a 
physician.  The  shock  of  joy  achieves  the  work  prepared  by  im- 
prisonment and  anxiety.    Arabella's  last  words  are  :— 

Husband,  time  was 
We  made  a  tryst  and  missed  it,  but  this  tryst 
We  will  not  break  ;  yonder  I'll  welcome  thee, 
Till  then  be  happy — happy  e'en  as  I.  [Z>ie». 
Physician. 
Gone. 

SEY'MOUR. 

Gone  !    Can  Heaven  let  this  be  ?    O  why  ? 
(Casts  himself  down  beside  Arabella's  body.    The  curtain  falls.") 

The  mournful  tone  of  the  two  tragedies  in  this  volume  is 
charmingly  relieved  by  the  bright  and  graceful  comedy  of  The  Heir 
of  Linne,  which  comes  between  them.  This  follows  the  lines  of 
the  well-known  old  ballad  ;  but  the  author  has  fitted  into  these  a 
peculiarly  well-devised  and  pretty  love  story,  the  secret  of  which 
we  shall  not  reveal.  We  may,  however,  note  the  skill  with  which 
the  writer  saves  the  hero  from  the  charge  of  fickleness  which,  but 
for  that  skill,  one  would  certainly  be  inclined  to  bring  against 
him.  He  has  been  (or  has  fancied  himself)  desperately  in 
love  with  a  certain  Lady  Geraldine,  and  her  scorn  of  him  in  his 
poverty  is  perhaps  the  circumstance  which  is  most  powerful  in 
turning  him  into  a  sort  of  Timon  when  his  fortunes  are  first  re- 
stored. Then  he  falls  in  love  with  the  girl  who  has  long  secretly 
loved  him,  with  what  would  seem  wondrous  versatility  but  for 
this  passage : — 

0  now  I  feel 
To  thee  my  love  went  forth,  or  sought  to  go, 
From  the  beginning,  even  from  that  day 
I  saw  thee  first — as  fair  and  fresh  and  pure 
As  the  new  sweet  breath  of  morning  air  that  blows 
Through  the  earliest  opened  easement.    But  indeed 
Thou  mad'st  me  think  I  only  cumbered  thee 
By  coming  in  thy  sight. 

Lilias. 

I  was  so  poor  ; 

So  helpless  to  repay. 

Lionel. 

And  thus  it  chanced 
My  new-born  love,  still  too  untaught  and  young 
To  know  itself,  went  wand'ring  houseless  forth, 
And  the  first  offered  shelter  blindly  thought 
To  be  its  native  home — how  far  wherein 
Mista'eu  it  now  h.it ii  found,  now  from  long  travel 
Returned  unto  its  birthplace,  there  to  dwell 
Changeless,  except  in  growth,  for  evermore. 

The  explanation  is  as  true  to  Lionel's  character,  which  is  capitally 
worked  out  throughout,  as  it  is  ingenious.  The  delicate  grace  ol 
the  love-story  already  spokeu  of,  and  of  which  the  passage  just 
quoted  indicates  the  conclusion,  sets  off  most  charmingly  the 
excellent  fooling  provided  by  the  roguish  steward  and  his  wife, 
whose  great  object  is  to  be  a  fine  lady,  and  by  the  false-hearted 
guests  who  transfer  their  affection  from  Lionel  to  the  steward  as 
soon  as  he  takes  his  master's  place.  The  comedy  is  full  of  nice 
touches  of  humour,  and,  as  we  have  said,  most  aptly  relieves  the 
tragic  impression  of  the  two  fine  plays  which  are  placed  on  either 
side  of  it.    The  volume  cannot  but  add  to  the  author's  reputation. 


In  some  fair  spot  of  earth,  where  nodding  boughs 
Should  kiss  our  casement,  scattering  diamonds 
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CATHARINE  AND   CRAUFURD  TAIT.* 

TO  a  wise  and  gracious  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  the  world  is 
indebted  for  this  biography  of  two  lives,  each  fruitful  in 
lessons  of  cheerful  piety  and  Christian  endurance.  It  would  have 
been  only  natural  had  the  Archbishop  shrunk  from  submitting  to 
the  rude  atmosphere  of  public  criticism  these  domestic  and  even 
sacred  annals  of  mother  and  son ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we 
rejoice  that  such  scruples  have  been  overcome,  and  we  believe 
that  in  giving  them  to  the  world  he  has  conferred  no  slight 
benefit  on  the  crowd  of  readers  who  will  study  his  pages.  The 
book  itself  would  from  its  subject  defy  unfriendly  criticism,  even 
though  its  intrinsic  beauty  did  not  challenge  our  warm  appreci- 
ation. If,  as  the  Archbishop  has  stated  in  his  brief  letter  to  the 
editor,  it  has  soothed  his  sorrow  to  contribute  with  his  own  pen  a 
large  portion  of  the  book,  he  may  have  the  further  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  cheered  many  hearts  by  the  twofold  picture 
which  he  has  drawn  so  truly. 

The  lady  who  was  destined  to  preside  over  the  home  of  the 
Head-master  of  Rugby,  of  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle,  of  London 
House,  and  the  Palaces  of  Fulhain,  Addington,  and  Lambeth, 
was  the  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Spooner,  a  pronounced  member  of 
the  school  known  at  the  time  as  the  Evangelical,  niece  of  the  well- 
known  anti-Maynooth  member  of  Parliament,  and  first  cousin  of 
Bishop  Wilber'force.  Under  the  roof  of  the  vicarage  of  Elm- 
don  she  led  a  life  of  much  retirement,  brightened  from  time 
to  time  by  visits  from  Irish  cousins,  and  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives who"  were  almost  exclusively  of  the  Evangelical  school. 
Until  within  a  year  or  two  of  her  marriage  she  never  saw  the  sea, 
her  travels  having  been  limited  to  visits  paid  in  Worcestershire 
and  Warwickshire.  Her  religious  associations  were  at  this  time 
hardly  less  circumscribed  than  had  been  her  journeyings ;  all  came 
from  "the  same  quarter,  and  her  enthusiastic  nature  was  excited  by 
the  story  of  the  McGhea  and  O'Sullivan  efforts  to  enlighten  the 
Irish  Papists.  While  some  of  her  relatives  were  turning  Plymouth 
Brethren,  the  attempt  of  the  late  Professor  Sewell  to  qualify  the 
crudeness  of  Irish  Orangeism  by  imparting  to  the  next  generation 
the  teaching  of  the  Oxford  movement,  gave  a  different  direction 
to  her  thoughts.  The  marriage  of  an  elder  sister  to  the  late 
Edward  Knottesford  Fortescue,  long  the  Provost  of  St.  Ninian's 
Cathedral,  Perth,  but  "  then  a  youth  brimful  of  old  Non-juring 
notions,  handed  down  to  him  by  his  father  and  fanned  into  zeal  by 
the  teachings  of  Newman,"  confirmed  these  impressions ;  and  as 
before  her  ascetic  nature  had  made  her  wish,  when  sixteen  years 
old,  to  join  the  Achil  Mission,  so  now  her  ideal  of  happiness  was 
to  be  the  village  schoolmistress  in  the  parish  of  her  enthusiastic 
brother-in-law.  From  this  time  she  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  assimilated  the  best  of  its  teachings.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  of  her  indignation  at  one  of  the  four  tutors  who 
helped  to  bring  the  series  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  to  a  close  being  a 
candidate  for  the  Head-mastership  at  Rugby.  She  lived  near 
enough  to  Rugby  to  know  much  of  the  local  politics,  and  the 
following  passage  from  the  Archbishop's  pen  is  far  too  good  to  be 
passed  over : — 

It  was  a  strange  turn  of  fate  which  made  her  open  her  heart  next  year 
to  the  very  candid  ite  whose  success  she  had  deprecated,  and  become  the 
happy  partner  of  his  life  at  Rugby,  Carlisle,  Fulham,  Lambeth,  sharing  in 
all  his  deep  and  truest  interests,  helping  forward  for  thirty -live  years  every 
good  work, which  he  was  called  to  promote,  united  to  him  in  the  truest  fellow- 
ship of  soul,  while  still  tempering,  by  the  associations  of  her  early  Oxford 
bias,  whatever  might  otherwise  have  been  harsh  in  his  judgment  of  the  good 
men  from  whom  ou  principle  he  differed. 

The  frankness  of  this  passage  claims  our  gratitude ;  it  was  no 
secret  that  in  their  religious  sympathies  husband  and  wife  were 
not  at  one.  Their  son  at  an  early  age  said,  "  Mother,  I  don't  think 
you  and  father  always  think  alike."  Both  parents  laughed,  and 
the  editor  tells  us  that  "  Nothing  but  good  followed  from  such 
diversity."  This,  indeed,  all  know  who  were  in  any  degree  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion.  She  could  apprehend  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
another's  mind,  while  herself  seeing  the  same  truths  from  a  different 
point  of  view  ;  and  throughout  her  life,  while  her  strong  will  led 
her  to  carry  out  her  many  benevolent  schemes  in  accordance 
with  her  own  principles,  there  was  never  for  a  moment 
the  slightest  interruption  of  an  "  exulting  love  of  home, 
husband,  and  children."  It  was  the  intense  consistency  of 
her  Christian  character  that  gave  to  it  its  most  attractive  beauty. 
She  carried  her  principles  without  fuss  or  parade  into  all  that  she 
did,  and  she  arranged  her  time  among  her  many  duties  with 
marvellous  skill.  At  Rugby,  while  the  Head-master  found  him- 
self in  school  daily  as  the  clock  struck  seven,  his  wife  as  regu- 
larly found  herself  one  of  the  little  congregation  who  at  eight 
o'clock  met  the  poet-priest  John  Moultrie  for  morning  prayer. 
At  a  quarter  past  ten  at  latest  she  had  left  her  guests  (and  the 
Head-master's  house  was  rarely  without  guests),  and  had  gone  to 
her  household  duties.  On  certain  days  she  was  known  to  be  "  at 
home  "  to  all  the  poor,  who  were  wont  to  open  their  sorrows  to 
her;  in  the  evening  some  of  the  school-house  boys  were  generally 
to  be  found  in  her  drawing-room ;  and  all  spare  moments  of  the 
busy  day  were  spent  in  reading.  At  Carlisle,  to  the  surprise  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  precincts,  who  did  not  regard  the 
innovation  with  approval,  the  deanery  was  open  to  the  poor  as 
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well  as  to  the  rich,  and  Mrs.  Tait  visited  the  poor  Irish  in  the 
lowest  courts  of  the  city — a  striking  contrast  to  the  neat  War- 
wickshire cottages  in  her  father's  parish.  Coming  to  London  in 
1856,  still  young,  and  with  her  remarkable  beauty  and  personal 
grace  unfaded,  she  might  have  found  in  the  society  to  which  she 
was  thus  suddenly  introduced  a  distraction  from  the  profound 
sorrows  which  had  desolated  her  home,  and  a  temptation  to  join, 
freely  in  the  pursuits  of  what  are  called  fashionable  people.  But 
her  biographer  tells  us  "  she  neither  sought  society  nor  avoided  it; 
she  enjoyed  it  when  it  came  in  her  way  quietly  and  calmly,  and 
consistently  with  all  the  claims  of  important  duty  which  were 
ever  present  to  her  mind." 

Thus  it  was  that  her  unselfishness  carried  her  into  the  worst 
scenes  of  pauper  London.  In  the  visitations  of  cholera  which 
ravaged  London  during  Dr.  Tait's  incumbency  of  the  see,  his 
wife  was  fearless  in  visiting  the  hospitals  which  she  had  been  in- 
strumental in  providing;  and,  when  the  scourge  had  passed,  she 
saw  in  it  an  occasion  for  permanently  providing  convalescent 
homes  for  the  poor.  When  she  entertained  her  thousands  of  guests, 
clergy  and  laity,  in  the  Fulham  Gardens,  she  was  equally  careful 
to  visit  the  Brompton  Consumptive  Hospital,  the  cottages  near  to 
the  Palace,  and  to  keep  up  constant  communication  with  the 
orphan  children  in  the  Fulham  Home,  which  has  now  developed, 
into  her  most  fitting  memorial,  St.  Peter's  Orphanage,  Thanet. 
From  London  House  she  went  forth  constantly  to  visit  the  poor 
in  the  parochial  workhouse  of  St.  James's,  and  incited  other  ladies 
to  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  doing  Church  work  in 
the  diocese.  At  Lambeth  her  gardens  were  opened  now  to  crowds 
of  persons  of  the  highest  social  rank,  and  now  to  the  poor  who 
dwelt  in  the  deusely-crowded  streets  and  courts  around ;  even  at 
San  Remo,  while  nursing  amid  much  anxiety  her  sick  husband, 
her  unselfish  spirit  "  thought  it  wrong  to  allow  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year  to  pass  without  doing  something  which  should  cheer  the 
invalids  in  the  hotel." 

The  character  of  this  noble  soul  had,  among  other  influences, 
been  disciplined  and  formed  by  sorrows  of  unusual  weight  and 
bitterness.  The  loss  of  five  children  in  less  than  as  many  weeks 
in  the  year  1856  excited  sympathy  with  the  family  circle  in  Car- 
lisle Deanery,  thus  ruthlessly  broken,  wherever  the  tale  was  carried. 
Mrs.  Tait  wrote  a  full  account  of  her  recollections  of  her  sorrow, 
while  it  was  yet  fresh,  for  the  perusal  of  a  few  dear  friends.  Fifteen 
years  later  she  wrote,  unknown  to  any  one,  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  her  son,  which  was  found  in  one  of  her  drawers  after  her  death,  re- 
commending that,  when  both  parents  had  joined  the  children  whom, 
they  had  lost,  her  manuscript  should  be  published,  because,  "  as  the 
suffering  is  one  which  must  recur  over  and  over  again  while  the  world 
lasts,  it  may  speak  a  word  of  help  and  comfort  to  those  upon  whom  a 
similar  burden  is  laid,  and  who  are  feeling  that  it  is  too  heavy  for 
them  to  bear.  To  them  I  would  say, '  0,  tarry  thou  the  Lord's 
leisure ;  be  strong,  and  He  shall  comfort  your  hearts ;  and  put  your 
trust  in  the  Lord.'  In  the  darkest  part  of  our  sorrow  these  words 
were  never  absent  from  me,  and  I  have  found  how  truly  they 
spoke.  I  think  we  suffered  at  that  time  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
to  suffer,  and  yet  our  life  has  been  full  of  blessings  since."  The 
suggestion  thus  solemnly  made  to  her  son  has  been  wisely 
acted  on  by  her  husband,  and  the  volume  before  us  contains  the 
precious  monograph  of  140  pages  which  no  one  can  read  without 
being  much  affected.  Sorrows  and  anxiety  were  her  portion  to 
the  end  ;  the  alarming  illnesses  of  her  husband  and  children  which 
from  time  to  time  claimed  her  care  culminated  in  the  long 
and  fatal  illness  of  her  son.  It  was  well  that  the  briefer  life  of 
Mr.  Craiifurd  Tait  should  thus  be  chronicled  with  the  more  varied 
story  of  his  mother's ;  his  career  is  a  beautiful  example  of  manly 
Christian  faith,  of  honest  work,  of  humble  forgetfuluess  of  self, 
and  withal  of  bright  and  thankful  enjoyment  of  his  position  amid 
troops  of  friends.  His  death,  in  May  1878,  was  the  last  and 
the  greatest  blow,  and  one  which  his  mother  never  recovered. 
She  soon  roused  herself  to  minister — with  the  courtesy  and. 
grace  which  never  flagged — to  the  multitude  of  guests  who 
came  to  attend  the  Lambeth  Conference,  almost  immediately 
after  her  son's  funeral ;  one  of  the  American  Bishops  who  watched 
her  efforts,  strangely  in  contrast  with  her  pale  and  sorrow-stricken 
face,  remarked  that  such  fortitude  and  self-constraint  were  almost 
incredible ;  but  the  end  was  near,  and  on  Advent  Sunday  she 
died. 

Those  who  were  present  at  her  funeral  at  Addington  on  the 
following  Saturday  will  hardly  forget,  while  memory  lasts,  the 
details  of  that  solemn  and  simple  service.  This  biography  has  set 
before  the  reader  a  picture  of  a  truly  happy  Christian  family,  to 
whom  religion  brought  its  own  cheerfulness,  and  made  tolerable 
sorrows  which  in  their  crushing  weight  were  overwhelming.  It 
was  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  departed  that  those  who 
survived  mourned  after  so  Christian  a  pattern.  "  You  were  like  a 
sermon  to  us  all  on  Saturday,  only  such  a  sermon  as  never  has  been 
preached  by  the  lips  of  men,"  wrote'  an  English  Bishop  to  the 
Primate  (p.  615)  ;  and  none  will  forget  how,  in  the  chill  air  of  a, 
December  afternoon,  when  the  service  was  ended,  and  the  village 
!  choir  had  sung  the  Gloria  Patri,  the  chief  mourner  standing 
by  the  open  grave,  with  a  light  not  of  earth  upon  ■  his 
face,  gave  the  Benediction  in  unfaltering  tones,  apparently  the  only 
unmoved  person  present.  It  was  in  strict  keeping  with  her  cha- 
racter and  wishes  that  it  should  be  so. 

We  refrain  from  a  single  word  of  criticism  on  such  a  book  aa 
this;  it  is  not  to  disparage  the  rest  of  the  work,  but  rather  to 
emphasize  wh  it  are  its  gems,  if  we  say  that  the  Archbishop's  own 
monograph  of  196  pages  is  in  itself  so  complete  and  beautiful  a 
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biography  as  to  have  rendered  an  editor's  labours  difficult  and 
even  superfluous,  especially  when  there  is  added  to  it  Mrs.  Tait's 
own  record  of  her  great  and  almost  unparalleled  sorrow. 

The  world  is  poorer  by  the  loss  of  such  a  noble  example  of  a  life 
of  deep  devotion,  full  of  joyousness  and  hope — a  life,not  of  dreamy 
piety,  neither  of  bustle  and  show,  but  yearning  ever  after  practical 
usefulness  ;  it  is  well,  therefore,  that  its  outlines  should  be  traced 
and  the  principles  of  its  action  portrayed,  and  we  are  thankful 
for  a  book  which  is  a  mirror  for  womanhood  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  wifely,  motherly,  and  social  duties.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  even  one  person  will  read  it  and  not  feel 
better  for  so  doing. 


VIVIAN'S  WANDERINGS  IN  THE  WESTERN  LAND.* 

MR.  PENDARVES  VIVIAN  has  nothing  specially  novel  or 
important  to  tell  the  public.  He  did  not  invent  a  route. 
He  killed  not  more  than  the  proper  number  of  buffaloes  and  bears. 
He  lost  himself  in  the  woods  at  a  risk  sufficient  to  justify  a  nar- 
rative of  the  adventure.  He  saw  the  same  big  trees  which  so 
many  other  writers  have  seen.  He  liked  his  hosts  well,  and  his 
countrymen  not  less  than  before.  Accordingly,  having  been  away 
from  England  during  several  pleasant  months,  and  collected  in- 
formation which  was  new  at  all  events  to  him,  he  has  written  out 
and  published  his  diary.  It  is  at  worst  an  innocent  abuse  of 
paper  and  printer's  ink.  We  only  wish  all  books  were  as  little 
guilty,  if  they  must  exist  and  cannot  be  positively  meritorious. 

No  intelligent  foreigner  can  travel  through  North  America,  from 
Newfoundland  to  San  Francisco,  without  finding  much  to  excite 
bis  attention.  Mr.  Vivian  is  not  very  troublesome  in  the  way  of 
political  or  economic  disquisition,  and  any  remarks  of  this  sort 
which  he  may  have  made  we  shall  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  rob  of 
their  gloss.  Travelling  members  of  Parliament  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  up  their  observations  on  the  genius  of  American  insti- 
tutions in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
they  shall  not  in  this  instance  be  made  prematurely  second- 
hand. But  to  this  reserved  order  of  topics  scarcely  belongs 
the  odd  fact  that  among  the  leading  subjects  of  Newfoundland 
trade  is  port  wine.  Portugal  receives  dried  cod  and  sends  wine 
in  return.  The  frost  is  found  to  mellow  it.  The  citizens  of 
St.  John's  are  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  port-drinkers, 
though  otherwise  they  are  progressive.  Mr.  Vivian  mentions 
how  the  Liverpool  steamers  on  their  way  to  New  York  origi- 
nally did  not  stop  to  land  the  Newfoundland  mails.  Oft" Cape 
Race  they  fired  a  gun,  and  dropped  the  letters  overboard  in  water- 
tight tin  cases.  The  coast  fishermen  heard  the  signal  and  came 
out  to  fish  for  their  correspondence.  That  is  a  different  state  of 
things  from  the  present,  when  Newfoundland  is  the  very  head- 
quarters of  the  submarine  telegraph.  We  hardly  know  whether 
it  is  progress  or  the  reverse  at  Halifax  that  at  the  hotel  Mr. 
Vivian's  request  to  the  boots  to  brush  his  clothes  was  refused  on 
the  ground  that  "the  weather  was  too  hot."  Mr.  Vivian's  ob- 
ject, however,  was  not  to  spend  his  holiday  in  quarters  where 
there  could  be  even  a  question  of  brushing  clothes.  His  goal  was  a 
bunting  centre  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  road  was  first  by 
the  Intercolonial  Railway.  Thence  he  made  his  way  to  Parrs- 
borough,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother-in-law  Lord  Dun- 
raven,  and  Dr.  Morgan.  The  intense  stillness  of  Canadian  forests 
was  what  first  struck  him  on  beginning  to  camp  out.  There  are 
no  song-birds.  "Not  a  chirp  is  ever  heard— nothing  but  the 
melancholy  tap,  tap,  tap,  and  the  peculiarly  wild  note  of  the 
woodpecker."  He  would  have  welcomed  gladly  the  chirrup  of 
the  London  house-sparrow.  However,  after  a  time  it  is  possible 
apparently  to  grow  acclimatized  to  forest  silence.  "  There  is," 
writes  Mr.  Vivian,  a  few  pages  later  on,  "  a  curious  feeling  of  en- 
joyment in  this  intense  stillness."  Perhaps  the  slaughter  of  a  very 
fine  caribou  stag  reconciled  him  to  it.  For  a  moment  after  firing  there 
was  the  uncertainty,  so  familiar  to  the  students  of  hunting  experi- 
ences, a3  to  the  fate  of  that  "  grand  beast,"  who  had  to  sit  for  his 
portrait  as  "  my  caribou."  The  stag  had  gone  off  at  a  gallop ; 
"  but  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  I  felt  happy." 
We  hope  the  caribou  reciprocated  the  feeling. 

This  was  the  solitary  specimen  of  big  game  that  the  whole 
party  saw  while  they  stayed  in  their  first  camp.  So  they 
decided  on  shifting  their  quarters.  The  river  was  their  road; 
and,  except  for  "  the  almost  total  absence  of  animal  life,"  in- 
cluding fish,  it  was  a  very  enjoyable  one.  The  foliage  of  the 
maples  on  the  bank  displayed  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  every 
kind,  and  "  the  most  delicious  blueberries  grew  in  profusion." 
Still,  blueberries  and  bright  leaves  do  not  satisfy  men  bent  on 
killing  moose ;  and  Mr.  Vivian  avenges  his  want  of  sport  on  his 
readers  by  talking  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  of  Canadian  history. 
His  course  now  took  him  across  the  United  States  frontier,  and  he 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  mining  and  morality  in  Cheyenne  and 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  in  general.  His  im- 
mediate destination  was  Estes  Park,  a  tract  two  miles  broad  by 
ten  or  twelve  in  length,  named  after  an  old  trapper,  and  famed  for 
its  lovely  scenery  and  sporting  capabilities.  It  seems  also  to  have 
a  speciality  for  skunks.  The  skunk  has  a  very  desirable  fur,  and  is 
in  itself  a  modest  little  animal.  Hunters,  Mr.  Vivian  was  told,  make 
pets  of  skunks,  having  first  removed  a  gland  which  contains  the 
fetid  secretion.    But  their  peculiar  weapon  of  defence  is  so  forinid- 
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able  that  Mr.  ^  ivian  solemnly  warns  his  readers  to  "  put  up  with 
any  insult  or  inconvenience,  to  do,  in  fact,  anything  sooner  than 
offend  one  of  these  mild-eyed,  sleek  little  creatures."  Even  dogs, 
he  declares,  who  have  once  attacked  a  skunk  will  never  do  so 
again.  The  scent  sticks  to  their  coats;. they  are  excluded  from 
human  society,  and  they  feel  so  utterly  degraded  that  they  mope 
and  refuse  food.  Skunks  not  satisfying  the  English  sports- 
men^ and  there  seemingly  being  no  other  game  for  the  pre- 
sent in  Estes  Park,  they  determined  to  cross  the  mountains  into 
North  Park.  A  four- year-old  bear  slain  beside  Roaring  Branch 
Gulch  rewarded  the  expedition.  Bears  abound  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  they  who  are  hunted.  A  miner, 
Mr.  Vivian  was  told,  once  went  hunting  with  a  supply  of  wapiti 
meat  for  winter  use.  To  secure  the  meat  at  night  he  made  a  bed 
on  the  top  of  it.  In  the  night  he  dreamt  he  was  robbing  an 
orchard,  and  that  a  bulldog  had  caught  him.  Waking  in  terror 
he  found  an  old  bear  shoving  him  about  to  get  at  the  meat  under 
the  blankets.  He  sprang  up  and  began  to  climb  a  tree.  He 
fancied  he  had  mounted  to  a  safe  distance,  and  there  he  waited,  not 
knowing  that  the  bear  also  had  been  scared,  and  had  trotted  off. 
When  some  companions  discovered  him  in  the  morning,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  the  whole  time  "  embracing  the  trunk,  but  not 
off  the  ground."  All  kinds  of  wild  animals  abound  in  North  Park, 
a  region  with  an  area  of  fifteen  hundred  square  miles.  Among 
them  is  the  wolverine,  which  is  a  match  for  a  small  bear.  Its 
tactics  are  to  throw  itself  on  its  back,  and  rip  open  with  its  sharp 
paws  the  bear's  belly.  One  of  its  local  names  is  significantly  "  Go 
for  dog."  One  of  Mr.  Vivian's  company  met  a  wolverine  in  the 
evening,  and  thought  of  fighting  it  with  a  club ;  but  he  doubted 
which  would  have  the  victory,  and  reluctantly  turned  his  back. 
A  dog  of  Mr.  Vivian's  discovered  that  a  porcupine  could  be  as 
disagreeable  an  antagonist  as  a  wolverine.  When  shot  it  managed 
to  stick  the  dog  who  rushed  upon  it  as  full  of  quills  as  "a  pin- 
cushion." The  points  of  those  which  were  not  extracted  whole 
worked  themselves  in,  and  caused  not  merely  pain  but  danger. 

Lord  Dunraven  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Mr.  Vivian  before 
the  journey  to  Estes  Park.  His  place  had  been  filled  up  by  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Vivian's;  but  he  too  had  to  go  by  the  end  of 
October,  his  leave  from  his  regiment  being  nearly  over.  Mr. 
Vivian  was  left  alone  with  the  keeper  of  a  little  inn  in 
Estes  Park,  named  Griffith  Evans ;  and  he  says  he  felt  "  low  and 
lonely."  At  first  he  was  not  consoled  by  sport.  One  great  elk  came 
within  fire,  and  his  "  spirits  were  raised  by  a  drop  of  blood  on  the 
virgin  snow."  Butthecreature  got  away,and  it  was  some  days  before 
they  really  tasted  elk  meat.  Even  a  "  very  fine  old  cow  elk  "can 
scarcely  compensate  for  an  attack  of  acute  cramp  from  camping  on 
a  quagmire  one  day,  and  getting  both  feet  frozen  on  another. 
Vigorous  friction  with  paraffin  oil  saved  the  feet  at  the  cost  of 
the  skin  and  "  more  or  less  pain  for  many  subsequent  months." 
At  last,  however,  not  one  only,  but  two,  real  bull  elks  were  shot. 
The  wind  blew,  the  snow  blinded  the  hunters ;  "  but  what  did  the 
weather  signify  after  such  sport !  "  This  was  like  the  tiger's  first 
blood  ;  and  "  for  nearly  two  months  from  this  time,"  writes  Mr. 
Vivian,  "  I  did  scarcely  anything  but  hunt."  He  warns,  therefore, 
those  of  his  readers  who  do  not  care  for  the  amusement  to  jump 
the  next  hundred  pages.  The  hunting  adventures  are,  however, 
the  best  apology  for  the  volume.  The  statistical  and  topo- 
graphical information  could  be  obtained  more  easily  from  an 
American  guide-book,  but  every  one  likes  hearing  of  "an 
appetizing  meal  of  antelope  venison,"  though  it  is  by  no  means 
everybody  who  could  proceed  afterwards  to  "  gralloch  "  a  wapiti. 
We  wonder  what  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  who  thinks  two  meals  of 
meat  in  the  day  may  very  possibly  be  at  least  one  too  many, 
would  say  to  Mr.  Vivian's  "consumption  with  the  greatest 
comfort  to  myself  of  no  less  than  six  meat  meals."  "Frozen 
venison,  however,  has  a  flavour  and  juiciness  which  no  domestic 
meat  possesses."  Again,  a  chase  after  a  mountain  lion,  as  the 
puma  is  called,  is  good  reading  ;  the  excitement  of  such  a  contest 
is  of  a  nature  with  which  a  reader  sympathizes  without  any  hesi- 
tation. The  puma  is  "  the  boss  of  the  country."  When  the  party 
killed  it,  they  were  fourteen  miles  from  camp,  the  snow  was  deep, 
and  the  skin  was  hard  to  carry.  Mr.  Vivian  was  afraid  to  hang  it  on 
a  tree  lest  the  prairie  wolves  should  destroy  it.  But  he  was  assured 
by  his  companion  there  was  no  danger.  No  animal  would  venture 
near  even  the  empty  skin  of  the  mountain  lion.  Soon  after  this  a  snow- 
storm set  in,  and  continued  for  several  days.  Everything  froze 
that  could  freeze — milk,  meat,  beard,  eyelids,  water-colours,  before 
they  had  time  to  be  absorbed  into  the  paper.  Before  this  storm 
was  well  over  Mr.  Vivian's  dog,  in  impatience,  went  hunting  by 
himself  and  killed  another  skunk.  It  burnt  the  scent  out  of  its  coat 
by  digging  a  hole  where  the  camp-fire  was  still  smouldering.  Mr. 
Vivian  notes  by  the  way  that  throughout  the  cold  he  did  entirely 
without  stimulants,  and  felt  no  want  of  them  in  the  fine,  dry 
atmosphere.  When  he  and  his  men  became  tired  of  the  snow 
and  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  "  any  number  of  degrees  below 
zero,"  they  moved  north.  They  scarcely  appear,  from  the 
narrative,  to  have  escaped  into  hyperborean  mildness  of 
atmosphere,  though  at  one  point  of  their  journey  amid  the  ice 
they  came  upon  a  hot  spring.  A  little  establishment  _  had 
grown  up  around  it,  and  invalids  were  undergoing  a  course  of  the 
waters.  One,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  have  been  grateful  to  them. 
He  suffered  from  rheumatic  pains,  "  which  had  become  lately  so 
severe  that  the  doctors  had  wished  to  amputate  the  affected  parts. 

Mi1.  Vivian's  reai  object  at  this  period  of  his  tour  had  come  to  be 
the  mountain  sheep,  or  big-horn.  Of  this  animal  a  work  we 
lately  reviewed,  describing  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  gave  an 
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account.    Mr.  Vivian  declares  it  to  be  the  connecting- link  between 
deer  and  sheep.    In  hair,  feet,  and  legs  it  resembles  tlio  former ; 
in  head,  shape,  and  movements  the  latter.    It  scrambles  down 
precipices  which  a  chamois  would  find  dillicult,  and  altogether  is  so 
hard  to  capture  as  to  stimulate  the  hunter's  keenest  cupidity.  Mr. 
Vivian  was  always  hearing  of  the  big-horns  a  little  too  late  to 
overtake  them.     They  had  always  just  "  skinned  out"  before 
he  could  approach.  He  consoles  himself,  however,  as  we  have  known 
inexpert  anglers  do,  by  the  thought  that  the  hunt  took  him  amongst 
"  the  most  magnificent  scenery,  w  here  no  human  being  but  a  sheep- 
huuter  ever  thought  of  going"."    The  mountains  are  thirteen  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  through  high  ridges  of  red  granite,  sown  hero 
and  there  with  magnificent  red  pines  and  cedars,  winds  the  frozen 
Platte.    It  would  be  dillicult,  he  writes,  to  equal  the  gorges  in 
"  wildness,  grandeur,  and  desolation."    Antelope  were  more  acces- 
sible than  sheep,  and  Mr.  Vivian  killed  them  in  tolerable  plenty. 
Wishing  to  wind  up  his  expedition  with  a  few  bison  horns,  he  started 
for  the  buffalo  country,  a  plateau  ten  thousand  feet  high.  Bisons  were 
not  very  easy  to  meet  with ;  but  met  with  they  were  at  last,  and  he 
had  Che  usual  escape  from  a  charge  of  a  wounded  bull.  "  The  weight 
was  estimated  at  twenty  hundredweight  when  dressed,  and  a  busi- 
ness it  was  to  dress  him,  Griff  almost  disappearing  into  the  cavity 
in  the  process."    As  they  wero  making  their  way  back  from  the 
bufialo  country  Mr.  Vivian  was  induced,  by  rumours  that  there 
were  mountain  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  linger  behind.  The 
consequence  was  that  by  twilight,  having  just  seen  "  the  dear  old 
sun  go  down,"  he  found  himself  off  the  track  and  lost.    In  vain  he 
fired  shot  after  shot.    He  was  once  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
part  of  his  company  ;  but  it  was  supposed  he  was  with  the  other 
division,  and  no  notice  was  taken.    A  cutting  wind  was  driving 
down  from  the  snow-covered  mountains,  and  he  "soon  began 
to  freeze."    About  midnight  he  could  walk  no  longer,  and  he  must 
feel  the  warmth  of  a  fire  or  die.     Happily  he  came  across^  a 
dead  pitch  pine-tree,  which  by  some  matches  he  had  with  him 
he  succeeded  in  turning  into  a  bonfire.    But  he  feared  that  the 
temptation  of  an  easy  scalp  together  with  a  rifle  would  be  too 
much  for  the  hospitable  feelings  of  some  Arrapahoe  Indians,  who 
he  knew  were  encamped  hard  by.    So  at  one  o'clock  he  resumed 
his  unavailing  course.    He  had  "but  a  single  biscuit  with  him,  and 
at  three  o'clock  was  forced  by  sheer  fatigue  to  halt  again,  and 
build  up  another  fire.    In  front  of  it  he  sat  with  his  rifle  across 
his  knees  till  dawn  at  seven.    The  sun  rose,  and  "  not  an  outline, 
not  a  feature,  in  the  whole  landscape  could  I  recognize  !  "  With 
difficulty  he  dragged  himself  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  mountain, 
whence  to  his  happy  surprise  he  remarked  the  jagged  ridge  of  a 
mountain  range  he  knew.    When  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  he 
entered  the  camp,  fourteen  miles  in  an  air  line  from  the  mountain, 
he  had  walked  sixty  miles  without  food.   He  describes  how  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  he  was  tantalized  by  some  will-o'-the-wisp, 
which  kept  approaching  and  receding  until  he  lit  his  hre,when  it  dis- 
appeared. Two  days  more  were  spent  in  vain  quest  of  mountain  sheep. 
He  might  once  have  had  a  chance  but  for  a  flapping  sombrero  worn 
by  a  ridiculous  member  of  the  party,  and  an  accidental  discharge  by 
the  same  unlucky  personage  of  his  rifle.  But  the  bison  hunt  on  the 
lofty  plateau  ended  the  serious  portion  of  the  expedition.  The 
buflaloes  he  shot  suggest  to  Mr.  Vivian  some  half-repentant 
thoughts  of  the  number  he  might  have  killed  but  for  a  dislike  of 
waste  of  animal  life  and  food.    That  dislike  has  certainly  not 
been  felt  by  other  sportsmen.    We  agree  entirely  with  him  in  the 
horror  he  expresses  at  the  "  wasteful  and  sinful  slaughter  "  of  these 
noble  herds.  In  four  months,  from  September  23,  1872,  a  huudred 
thousand  buflaloes,  probably  old  or  young  cows,  were  killed  around 
Fort  Dodge.    During  the  season  of  1S72-3  two  hundred  thousand 
were  killed  in  Kansas  merely  for  the  hides.    These  hides,  if  of 
bulls,  cannot  have  brought  more  than  a  dollar,  if  of  cows  only 
half-a-crown.    At  most  only  the  saddles  of  the  meat  were  eaten. 
One  of  Mr.  Vivian's  hunters  declared  that  "  he  had  seen  acres  of 
putrefying  carcases."    So  long  as  the  meat  fetched  twopence-half- 
penny a  pound  in  the  towns  it  was  saved.    When  it  fell  to  three- 
halfpence  it  was  left  to  rot.    Colonel  Dodge  considers  that  "  the 
buffalo  are  virtually  exterminated."     Mr.  Vivian  thinks  they 
might  yet  be  saved  to  yield  millions  of  tons  of  food  if  only  Congress 
would  regulate  Indian  hunting  and  forbid  "  the  wanton  shooting 
into  the  brown,  so  constantly  indulged  in  by  the  whites."  Canadian 
Legislatures  attend  to  game  preserving.    In  Nova  Scotia  a  close 
time  for  moose  of  three  years  had  only  just  expired  when  Mr. 
Vivian's  shooting  expedition  began.    But  a  Republican  Congress 
seems  scarcely  disposed  to  trouble  itself  with  such  matters. 

Indians  and  bowie-knives  played  a  great  part  in  bunting  narra- 
tives formerly.  Little  of  either  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Vivian's 
pages.  The  few  tales  he  tells  of  this  nature  are  not  of  his  own 
experiences,  though  they  do  not  date  far  back.  Thus  he  mentions 
incidentally  that  in  1870  the  Ute  Indians  murdered  seven  miners 
in  North  Park.  They  had  been  ordered  by  the  Indians  to  leave 
within  "  two  sleeps."  As  they  held  their  ground  they  were 
massacred  as  trespassers.  But  the  miners  came  back  in  force. 
Now,  "  should  a  Kedskin  be  seen,  miuers  and  ranchemen  at  once 
turn  out  and  hunt  him  away  as  if  he  were  a  wild  beast."  So  late 
as  1878  an  Ute  Indian  was  shot  for  hunting  in  the  park.  The  old 
white  hunters  wero  as  lawless  as  the  Indians.  One  elk  hunter, 
Jack  Watkins,  at  one  time  so  successful  in  his  trade  that  he  fed 
with  venison  "  the  whole  army  of  constructors  on  the  line  between 
Laramie  City  and  Fort  Fred  State,"  took,  from  want  whether  of 
elk  or  of  customers,  to  keeping  an  unlicensed  drinking  saloon. 
A  company  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  arrest  him  ;  Mr.  Jack  Wat- 
kins's  repeating  rifle  scared  them  back  to  their  camp.    Mr.  Vivian  | 


tells  a  story  he  heard  in  illustration  of  judicial  ignorance  or 
sympathy  with  murder.  A  man  was  charged  with  shooting 
another.  The  judge  explained  that  the  prisoner  was  accused 
of  having  committed  the  crime.  "  Well,"  said  the  prisoner, 
"  and  so  I  did."  The  judge  was  scandalized  at  the  inter- 
ruption ;  but  he  proceeded  to  ask  the  Sheriff  what  was  his 
evidence  "  I  have  uothing,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  your  honour,  and  the  prisoner's  own  confession." 
"  Then,"  said  the  judge,  "  I  discharge  the  prisoner  on  this  charge, 
but  I  commit  him  for  contempt  of  court."  On  passing  a  grave- 
yard one  of  Mr.  Vivian's  comrades  casually  remarked  that  "  very 
few  boys  lay  there  but  had  turned  up  their  toes  in  their  boots." 
That  social  stage,  however,  is  passing  away  with  the  bullalo  and  the 
big-horn.  Mr.  Vivian  was  present  at  a  ball  in  the  mining  region, 
which  he  describes  as,  though  uncouth,  neither  murderous  nor 
riotous.  As  for  Indians,  they  are  fast  dying  out.  A  time  is  at 
hand  when  it  will  be  impossible  either  to  get  a  shot  at  a  bison 
or  to  be  scalped. 

Mr.  Vivian,  after  killing  thirty  animals  of  considerable  size, 
was  obliged  to  set  off  for  AVestminster  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 
He  was  charged  four  shillings  for  having  his  hair  cut  and 
washed  in  the  city,  and  another  four  shillings  for  having  his 
brushes  washed.  He  saw,  as  so  many  other  people  have  seen,  the 
big  trees  of  Mariposa.  Though,  a3  he  truly  says,  "  the  reader  will 
probably  have  found  out  long  ago  that  the  author  is  sadly  ignorant 
about  trees,"  he  spares  his  readers  not  a  square  foot  of  their  big- 
ness. He  is  taken  by  Mr.  Mackay,  "  the  boss  of  the  big  bonanza," 
over  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  Mines  of  Nevada, 
where  the  accidents  average  one  a  day,  one-fifth  being  fatal.  He 
dutifully  repeats  all  the  bewildering  statistics  of  profits  which  have 
been  so  often  recounted  in  dazzling  profusion,  till  it  seems  absurd 
to  take  the  trouble  of  scraping  together  an  ordinary  living.  He 
paid  the  obligatory  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  "  discoursed  much 
on  oysters  with  a  large  oyster  merchant."  He  lay  awake  at  night 
gazing  over  the  wonderful  moonlit  prairie  landscape  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Pullman  car.  Finally,  he  reappeared  among  his  brother 
members  of  Parliament  in  Westminster,  much  the  better  for  his 
tour,  but  with  "  a  very  comforting  sensation  at  being  once  more  in 
old  haunts." 

We  cannot  praise  the  book  as  possessing  literary  merit,  even 
though  we  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Vivian  spoke  in  cold  blood  of 
barristers  as  "  counsels,"  or  of  a  bull  elk  that  it  "  had  gone  on  a 
little  way  and  laid  down " ;  or  that  he  meant  what  the  heading 
to  one  of  his  chapters  apparently  signifies  when  he  quotes 
Berkeley's  line,  "  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way," 
as  "  Bishop  Berkeley's  Epitaph  to  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States."  At  the  same  time  the  book  is  an  honest  book,  honest 
in  its  facts  and  inferences,  though  we  prefer  greatly  the  former  to 
the  latter.  The  interest  is  not  of  a  high  order ;  but,  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  is  fairly  maintained.  We  should  add  that  the  volume 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  pencils  both  of  the  author  and  of  Mr, 
Bierstadt. 


MY  LORDS  OF  STROGUE.* 

1\/TP.  WINGFIELD  has  not  yet  recovered,  it  would  seem, 
lAJL  from  a  criticism  which  was  passed  on  his  previous 
novel.  The  press,  he  tells  his  readers,  "  treated  his  Lady  Grizel 
in  a  unanimously  indulgent  manner — with  one  exception,  that 
of  a  certain  weekly  print  whose  raison  d'etre  is  its  scurrility." 
He  embraces  this  occasion,  he  goes  on  to  say,  of  reminding  the 
anonymous  critic  that  "  facts  may  be  slightly  distorted  fCr  a  set 
purpose  rather  than  through  ignorauce."  We  would  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  Mr.  Wingfield  seems  to  be  offended  that  this  par- 
ticular critic  should  have  been  anonymous;  and  yet  we  should 
imagine  that  all  the  unanimously  indulgent  critics  were  no  less 
anonymous.  These,  however,  he  not  only  forgives  when  they  thus 
conceal  their  names,  but  even  thanks.  He  next  reminds  his 
"  sapient  critic  "  that  he  "  doth  not  transcendently  exalt  either  his 
wisdom  or  his  attainments  by  pointing  out  with  magnificent  scorn 
that  such  an  event  took  place  in  January  instead  of 
March."  We  had  begun  by  this  time,  we  will  confess,  to  feel 
a  little  uneasy  lest  we  were  the  objects  of  this  gentleman's 
displeasure.  We  remembered  that  we  had  reviewed  Lady  Grizel, 
though  we  could  not  call  to  min,d  anything  about  the  book  but  the 
mere  name.  Whether  the  story  was  bad,  good,  or  middling  we 
had  altogether  forgotten.  We  turned,  therefore,  with  some  little 
anxiety  to  the  Saturday  Review  of  February  2,  1878,  in  which  our 
notice  appeared.  We  were  not  a  little  relieved  to  find  that  no 
mention  had  been  made  by  us  of  either  January  or  March.  We 
had,  indeed,  pointed  out  a  great  many  monstrous  blunders  into 
which  the  author  had  fallen  ;  but  the  particular  one  to  which  he 
refers  had  escaped  our  notice.  Nor  is  this  wonderful ;  for,  to 
judge  from  our  review — not  from  our  recollection,  which,  as  we 
have  already  Said,  is  a  complete  blank  both  as  regards  Lady  Grizel 
and  Mr.  Winglield— the  book  was  crammed  as  full  of  errors  as 
it  could  well  be.  For  instance,  we  find  that  Mr.  Wingfield  so 
far  slightly  distorted  one  fact,  no  doubt  for  a  set  purpose, 
as  to  represent  Csesar  commanding  his  troops  at  Pharsalia  to  fire 
(tic)  at  the  foe's  face.  He  so  far  slightly  distorted  another  fact,  no 
doubt  also  for  a  set  purpose,  as  to  represent  Mrs.  Siddons,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  Miss  Kemble,  lending  her  robes  when  she 

*  My  Lords  of  Strogue:  a  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  from  the  Convention  to 
the  Union.  By  Hun.  Lewis  Wingfield,  Author  of  "  Lady  (irizel,"  See. 
3  vols.   London :  Kichaid  Bentley  &  Co.  1879. 
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was  barely  a  year  old  to  a  lady  who  wished  to  represent  Melpo- 
mene, muse  of  tragedy.  He  made  a  man  in  1756  talk  of  the 
death  of  a  woman  who  was  murdered  in  1779.  To  balance  this, 
be  made  a  man  living- in  1764  who  had  cut  his  throat  in  1749. 
He  represented  Hannah  More  as  present  at  the  trial  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston  thirteen  years  before  the  trial  took  place.  But,  worst 
of  all,  worse  even  than  Coesar's  commands  to  his  troops,  he  made 
one  of  bis  characters  more  than  a  century  ago  describe  women  as 
"  the  sex  that  evidently  claims  the  cat  as  protoplasm."  Mr.  Wing- 
field,  therefore,  had  at  least  two  reviewers,  and  not,  as  he  imagines, 
only  one,  who  exposed  his  blunders.  We  cannot  honestly  accept 
bis  thanks.  We  had  no  share  in  that  unanimously  indulgent 
manner  which  so  much  gratified  him.  We  deserve,  we  fear,  quite 
as  much  as  the  object  of  his  abuse  to  be  called  scurrilous,  ill- 
natured,  anonymous,  and  even  sapient. 

His  present  story  opens  with  a  description  of  the  Volunteers' 
Fete  in  Dublin  on  the  9th  of  November,  17S3.  "  Citizens  in  mili- 
tary garb  silently  clasped  one  another's  hands  as  they  met  in  the 
streets.  There  was  no  need  for  speech.''  This  was,  indeed,  fortu- 
nate, for  under  the  circumstances  speech  would  have  been  by  no 
means  easy.  In  the  first  place,  joy-bells  from  the  dawn  of  day  had 
rung  jocund  peals.  Next  an  aggressive  band  had  been  braying 
since  daybreak  "  Protestant  Boys."  We  notice  by  the  way  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Wingfield,  not  only  Protestant  bands,  but  even 
Protestant  chimes,  bray,  and  bray  fitfully.  We  call  to  mind  the 
last  lines  of  Goldsmith's  epigram  : — 

Howe'er  from  this  time  I  shall  ne'er  see  your  graces, 
As  I  hope  to  be  sav'd,  without  thinking  on  asses. 

In  like  manner  henceforth  we  shall  never  hear  the  cbime3  of  a 
Protestant  church  without  thinking  on  braying  and  Mr.  Wing- 
field.  But  to  return  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  on  this  eventful  day 
in  November  1783.  It  was  fortunate  for  them,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  there  was  no  need  of  speech.  For  not  only  could 
they  not  have  beard  what  should  be  said,  but  moreover  they 
would  themselves  have  found  it  somewhat  hard  to  speak.  For 
while  they  were  silently  clasping  one  another's  bands,  all  Dublin, 
and  consequently  each  of  them,  was  singing  a  song'  about  the 
volunteers  in  a  delirium  of  triumph.  The  scene  in  the  streets  on 
this  eventful  day  was  striking  enough.  Carriages  blocked  up  the 
narrow  thoroughfares  ;  but,  blocked  up  though  they  were,  never- 
theless, gorgeously  attired  ladies  swung  up  and  down  in  gilded 
chairs,  while  troops  of  horse  clattered  hither  and  thither.  Ireland 
bad  fought  her  bloodless  fight,  bad  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  England 
and  was  free.  In  this  there  was,  no  doubt,  reason  for  rejoic- 
ing. It  was  well  enough  that  joy-bells  should  ring,  Protestant 
binds  and  chimes  should  bray,  citizens  should  sing  in  triumph 
while  they  silently  clasped  hands,  and  troops  of  horse  should 
clatter  along  blocked-up  streets.  But  here  the  general  joy 
shuuld  have  stopped.  It  was  scarcely  needful,  because  the 
tight  had  been  bloodless  and  Ireland  was  free,  that  these  gal- 
lant Volunteer  horsemen,  mounted  though  they  were  upon  noble 
hunters,  should  crush,  as  we  are  told  they  did,  country- 
folk against  mire-stained  walls  and  tattered  booths.  No  doubt 
there  was,  as  the  author  says,  a  strange  mingling  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  with  the  panoply  of  peace; 
but  even  in  Ireland,  on  the  very  first  day  of  liberty,  country 
folk  could  hardly  expect  that  Irish  freedom  should  have 
spread  so  rapidly  that  already  every  one  should  be  allowed  to 
trample  down  his  neighbours.  However,  those  who  were  not 
Volunteer  soldiers  were  in  the  panoply  of  peace,  and  panoply 
means  complete  armour,  as  any  dictionary  will  tell  Mr.  Wingfield 
or  his  readers.  The  mischief  done  therefore  to  those  who  were 
crushed  by  the  gallant  riders  would  not  be  likely  to  be  great. 
Along  the  streets,  as  we  next  read,  galleries  had  been  erected 
crowded  with  a  living  burthen  ;  while  every  window  showed  its 
freight  of  faces,  every  row  of  housetops  its  sea  of  heads.  Now  a 
gallery  may  certainly  be  described  as  having  a  burthen.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  a  window,  unless  by  a  most  forced 
metaphor,  can  be  allowed  to  have  its  freight.  But  it  is  puzzling 
to  find  that,  while  the  burthen  and  the  freight  are  so  far  be- 
low, the  sea  itself  should  be  so  far  above.  Burthens  and 
freights,  at  all  events  outside  Ireland,  float  in  the  sea  and 
not  under  it.  Moreover,  the  puzzle  is  increased  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  the  sea  is  composed  of  heads,  while  the  freight 
consists  of  faces.  However,  it  was  the  first  day  of  Irish  freedom  ; 
silent  citizens  in  a  delirium  of  triumph  were  singing  patriotic 
songs;  "the  victorious  Volunteers  had  untied  the  Irish  Ixion  from 
n  torture-wheel  of  centuries,"  and  therefore  we  will  pass  over  for 
this  once  a  sea  of  beads  above  a  freight  of  faces.  Placards  with 
legends  on  them  were  hung  out  "  to  remind  the  cits  for  what  they 
were  rejoicing."  We  picture  to  ourself  some  enthusiastic  citizen 
as  he  silently  sang,  saying  to  himself,  with  a  thirst  for  information 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the 
Dillusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  "  Let  me  see.  Why  am  I  thus 
rejoicing  ?  "  and  for  an  answer,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  freight 
of  faces  and  the  sea  of  heads  to  the  placards  that  swung  in  the 
breeze.  On  one  of  them  he  would  read,  "  The  Volunteers,  having 
overturned  a  cadaverous  Ilepeal,  will  now  effectuate  a  Real  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People." 

But,  says  Mr.  Wingfield  sadly,  "  the  scene  was  bright,  pretty, 
and  picturesque,  vastly  engaging  to  the  eye.  So  also  is  a  skull 
wreathed  with  flowers,  provided  that  the  blossoms  are  strewn  with 
lavish  hand."  Certainly  the  blossoms  that  form  the  wreath  must 
be  strewn  with  a  most  lavish  hand — that  is  to  say,  if  blossoms  in 
a  wreath  can  be  said  to  be  strewn  at  all — should  we  desire  to  turn 


a  skull  into  a  bright,  pretty,  picturesque  sight,  vastly  engaging  to 
the  eye.  But  in  that  case  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Wingfield 
that,  as  the  result  would  not  be  obtained  till  the  skull  was  com- 
pletely hidden,  for  everything  but  the  purposes  of  his  simile  it 
might  just *as  well  have  been  away.  There  was  certainly  one  little 
blot  on  this  festive  scene.  The  English  Viceroy  had  his  dread  of 
the  college  lads  of  Trinity,  and  not  without  reason.  "  Rumour 
whispers,"  writes  the  author,  "  that  the  wild  youths  will  make  a 
raid  on  him,  and  they  have  an  ugly  way  of  running  a-muck  with 
bludgeons  and  heavy  stones  sewn  (sic)  in  their  hanging  sleeves." 
Now  we  wish  that  Mr.  Wingfield  had  once  raised  his  voice 
against  these  cowardly  brutes,  with  their  bludgeons  and  their 
stones.  He  describes  an  outrage  that  some  of  them  committed 
on  a  woman  who  bad  not  given  them  the  slightest  cause 
of  offence.  They  bad  previously,  on  the  word  of  command, 
thrown  away  their  stones  and  their  bludgeons ;  but  they  had 
still  left  them  their  heavy  door-keys,  which,  slung  in  kerchiefs, 
were  formidable  weapons.  Thus  armed,  and  being  in  great 
numbers,  the  daring  college  lads  ventured  to  assault  a  solitary 
woman,  and  vowed  she  should  have  a  muddy  bath:  "  Vainly  she 
shrieked  and  wrung  her  pretty  hands  for  mercy.  .  .  .  Her  cries 
only  amused  her  tormentors.  .  .  .  She  was  in  piteous  plight  from 
mire  and  scratches.  What  rarer  sport  than  this  ?  The  wench  was 
sleek  and  well-to-do  ;  it  would  be  grand  to  set  her  floundering  in 
the  tilthy  stream  before  returning  home  to  college."  Mr.  Wing- 
field describes  this  cowardly  outrage  without  expressing  any  sym- 
pathy, so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  the  poor  woman.  Indeed  he 
does  not  make  it  as  clear  as  might  be  wished  that  his  sympathies 
are  not  with  the  brutes  who  had  assailed  her.  They  belonged  to 
the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  college.  "  Their  blood  was  as  hot 
and  blue "  as  that  of  a  wicked  nobleman  who  came  up  to  her 
rescue,  from  whose  eyes  "  glimmered  forth  the  phosphorescent 
light  of  menace  which  folks  dreaded  in  the  eye  of  a  Glandore." 
Mr.  Wingfield  does,  indeed,  express  his  astonishment  at  one  of  the 
proceedings.  He  is  astonished  not  that  young  men  of  birth, 
members  of  a  learned  society,  should  behave  in  a  way  that  would 
have  moved  a  mob  of  London  roughs  to  cry  shame.  This  does  not 
apparently  raise  either  his  wonder  or  his  anger.  "  It  was,"  he  writes. 
"  one  of  the  singular  contradictions  of  the  time  that  youths  of 
high  degree  should  always  be  ready  to  join  the  dregs  of  the  city 
in  these  outrages,  that  members  of  an  intensely  exclusive  class 
should  unite  with  coal-porters  or  weavers  against  butchers,  to  the 
risk  of  life  and  limb."  The  youths  of  high  degree,  however,  on 
the  present  occasion  were  not  guilty  of  this  one  fault.  They  had 
been  alone  in  their  assault  on  the  inoffensive  woman,  and  had  not 
soiled  their  gentility  by  associating  with  either  coal-porters  or 
weavers. 

Of  Mr.  Wingfield's  story  we  know  but  very  little.  As  we  read 
it  we  were  reminded  how  Northcote  the  painter  once  described  a 
book  as  being  fuller  of  words  than  any  he  had  ever  yet  come 
across.  Our  author  does  certainly  .abound  in  words,  and  in  nothing- 
else.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  facts,  whether 
slightly  distorted  ones  or  not,  he  has,  as  he  assures  his  sapient 
critic,  read  no  less  than  sixty-eight  volumes  and  six  pamphlets. 
He  gives  the  list,  and  therefore  those  who  wish  to  review  him  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  turning  to  his  authorities.  We  have  no  time 
to  turn  over  either  volumes  or  pamphlets,  otherwise  we  should 
have  liked  to  ascertain  where  Mr.  Wingfield  finds  it  recorded  that 
"Mr.  Handel,"  years  after  1783,  "  averred  in  broken  German  that 
be  adored  the  Hibernian  capital."  As  Handel  died  in  1759  it  is 
not  perhaps  surprisiug  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  if  he  spoke 
at  all,  his  German  was  somewhat  broken.  When  he  was  living 
regularly  upon  earth  it  was  not  his  German,  but  bis  English, 
that  was  broken.  We  should  like  to  know,  moreover,  where  it 
is  stated  that  France  at  the  time  of  the  American  war  exclaimed, 
like  some  actor  in  a  penny  theatre,  "  Quick !  a  deft  scheme  of 
revenue!"  In  which  of  the  sixty-eight  books  and  six  pamphlets 
is  it  written  that  Mr.  Pitt,  having  a  tortuous,  dirty,  dark  game 
to  play,  turned  up  his  cuffs,  and  played  it,  like  the  bold  man  he  was, 
without  flinching  ?  Where  does  Mr.  Wingfield  find  it  recorded 
that,  when  the  same  statesman  opened  that  murky  cupboard  which 
he  called  his  mind  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  he  raised  his 
eyebrows  as  he  said,  "  We  have  an  ensanguined  path  to  tread,  my 
dear  Lord  Clare  ;  but  it  is  the  shortest  and  the  safest  "  ?  Mr.  Wing- 
field does  not  include  a  French  phrase-book  in  his  list,  otherwise, 
as  a  final  question,  we  would  have  asked  him  to  produce  his  au- 
thority for  writiug  such  broken  French  as  coute  qui  (sic)  covte. 
He  must  remember  that  he  cannot  plead  the  excuse  which  we  were 
not  unwilling  to  allow  to  Mr.  Handel.  Mr.  Wingfield  is  still 
living,  and  is  not  attempting  to  speak  nearly  thirty  years  after  he 
is  dead  and  buried.  He  cannot  meet,  therefore,  with  any  indul- 
gence, but  must  be  called  upon  either  to  study  French  grammati- 
cally or  never  to  quote  it  again. 


A  SHROPSHIRE  WORD-BOOK.* 

WHEN  one  meets  with  a  glossary  of  provincial  words,  one 
likes  to  know  how  far  the  writer  is  acquainted  with  the 
dialect  he  undertakes  to  deal  with,  and  how  far  he  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  the  pronunciations  in  vogue  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.    In  the  present  case  we  cannot  perhaps  do 

•  Shropshire  Word-Book  :  a  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words, 
Sec.  used  in  the  Qounty.  15y  Georgina  F.  Jackson.  Ltnilon  :  Triibner  & 
Co.  1879. 
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better  than  allow  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  on  these 
points  with  the  aid  of  the  author's  own  words  : — 

In  the  spring  of  1S70  |  she  says]  I  was  reading  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor's 
Ji'ords  ami  Places,  when  at  p.  120  I  came  across  two  words— "tine"  and 
"  fining  "  —which  struck  a  key-note  in  my  memory,  calling  up  recollections 
of  the  time  when  in  early  childhood  I  had  lived  in  Shropshire,  "  far  from 
the  busy  town  " — had  heard  the  folk-speech  day  by  day,  and  had  shown 
such  aptitude  for  "  picking  it  up" — words,  tones,  and  all — that  I  had  not 
unfrequently  incurred  the  censure  of  my  parents  for  "speaking  like  a  little 
Shropshire  village  child."  It  was  a  great  leap  my  mind  took  from  now  to 
then  ;  but,  as  clearly  as  if  but  yesterday,  I  heard  that,  in  obedience  to 
some  order  given,  "John  Roberts  wuz  gwun  i>i5th  'is  brummock  an' 
mittins  to  the  uvver  leasow  to  line  a  glat  the  ship  'ad  maden."  Then 
another  and  another  phrase  associated  with  some  incident  of  the  rural 
■"surroundings"  of  my  voting  days  rose  up  before  nie,  until  at  last  I 
"  made  notes  "  of  them.  These  I  showed  to  a  literary  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance whom  I  knew  to  be  interested  in  dialects.  After  considering  them 
for  a  few  minutes  he  said  :  "  There's  the  foundation  here  of  a  good  glos- 
sary ;  why  not  make  one  ?  "    That  was  the  first  idea  of  the  work. 

However,  Miss  Jackson  did  not  content  herself  with  the  words 
and  idioms  stored  up  in  her  memory  from  her  earlier  days,  but  she 
mapped  out  the  county  into  districts,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to 
them,  in  order  to  verify  and  localize  each  form.  This,  we  can 
easily  believe,  crave  her  a  "Treat  deal  of  trouble,  but  she  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  dozen  or  more  gentlemen,  whom  she  duly  mentions 
in  her  preface.  Lastly,  acting  on  a  suggestion  made  by  Professor 
Skeat,  she  has  represented  "  the  sounds  of  the  words  by  glossic 
symbols,  according  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis's  method."  Moreover,  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  has  critically  revised  the  sheets  as  they  passed  through 
the  press,  and  we  have  every  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
work.  We  must  remark,  however,  that,  like  so  many  other 
provincial  glossaries,  it  errs  on  the  side  of  redundancy,  for  the 
words  given  are  not  always  words  peculiar  to  Shropshire. 

The  Glossary  proper  is  preceded  by  outlines  of  the  grammar  at 
considerable  length ;  but  before  proceeding  to  give  specimens  of 
this  or  any  other  part  of  the  volume,  we  should  like  to  mention 
one  omission  which  it  would  be  well  to  supply  before  the  work  is 
finished.  The  reader  should,  if  possible,  be  told  when  Welsh 
ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the  different  districts  into  which  the 
author  divides  the  county;  for  we  take  it  that  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  parts  of  Shropshire  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Welshmen  who  have  adopted  English ;  nay,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  Welsh  is  still  to  be  heard  in  one  corner  of  the 
county.  But,  however  that  may  be,  Welsh  idioms  seem  to  meet  us 
frequently  in  this  volume,  and  therein  consists  a  great  part  of  its 
interest,  for  one  is  always  curious  to  watch  the  linguistic  phe- 
nomena accompanying  the  adoption  by  a  people  of  a  language  not 
its  own.  What  traces,  for  instance,  of  Celtic  speech  still  exist  in 
the  English  of  Shropshire  ?  The  first  part  only  of  the  Glossary, 
ending  with  "  Dumble-hole,"  is  before  us,  but  it  contains  words 
which  are  certainly  of  Celtic  and  probably  Welsh  origin ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  argxj,  "  an  embankment  made  to  protect 
low-lying  meadows  on  Severn  side  from  the  river  floods  " — the 
Welsh  is  argae  "  a  dam  or  embankment " ;  crew,  "  a  pen  for 
ducks  and  geese,"  and  swiue-crue,  "  a  swine-sty  or  hog-sty'' — the 
Welsh  creu  was  formerly  used  for  a  pig-sty  ;  cricks  and  crocks, 
u  common  earthenware,"  are  also  of  Celtic  origin,  the  Welsh  re- 
presentative now  being  crochan,  "  a  pot,"  which  implies  an  earlier 
and  simpler  form  with  the  stem  crone.  But  the  most  curious  in- 
stances perhaps  are  the  words  muchin,  "a  pig,"  and  nuchid,  "  a 
nearly  obsolete  word  meaning  ill-nourished."  At  Wem  the  for- 
mer is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  with  a  k  instead  of  ch,  but 
the  Clun  pronunciation  continues  to  give  the  ch  the  force  of  the 
guttural  spirant  of  the  Welsh  mochgn,  "  a  pig  " ;  and  as  to  the 
other  word,  in  which  the  same  guttural  was  heard,  it  is  a  sort 
of  English  participle  of  a  common  Welsh  verb  mjch-u, "  to  stint, 
or  cause  to  be  ill-favoured,"'  and  is  assigned  to  Pulverbatch  and 
Worthen.  Here  it  may  be  noticed  also  that  Miss  Jackson  or  one 
of  her  informants  (we  should  rather  like  her  to  have  been  more 
explicit  on  this  point)  heard  a  "weak  guttural  spirant"  in  a 
vocable  which  appears  to  be  English — namely,  quaigh,  of  which 
she  speaks  as  a  word  on  the  verge  of  obsolete,  meaning  as  a 
verb,  "  to  bend  " ;  as  a  noun,  a  wooden  vessel  of  "  bend  ware." 
She  assigns  it  to  Corve  Dale,  and  adds  that  it  is  "the  only  in- 
stance in  which  this  sound  of  gh  has  been  noted."  Such  words 
as  these  raise  the  interesting  question  as  to  how  long 
sounds  which  have  become  isolated  in  a  language  may  survive 
in  it.  The  fate  of  gh  in  Shropshire  has  been  various,  and 
the  treatment  differs  considerably  from  that  to  which  it  has  been 
submitted  in  the  received  pronunciation  of  English,  but  sikc 
for  sigh  stands  alone  in  the  glossary,  though  we  think  it  cannot 
have  stood  alone  in  the  dialects  of  the  West  of  England,  that  of 
Shropshire  probably  included ;  a  style  is  called  in  the  vernacular 
of  a  part  of  South  Wales  sticil,  which  is  beyond  doubt  a  loan- 
word, and  nothing  would  explain  it  so  satisfactorily  as  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dialectic  English  stikel  for  stigel ;  but  is  not  sikc  the 
A.-Sax.  skim  after  all  ? 

In  most  of  the  cases,  however,  where  Miss  Jackson  assigns  to  a 
Shropshire  word  a  Welsh  origin,  we  venture  to  think  that  she 
is  mistaken,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  her  suggestions  are  to  be  received 
with  caution.  Take,  for  instance,  such  words  as  acker,  "  to  tremble 
with  passion,  to  chatter;"  bat,  "a  clublike  implement  U3ed  by 
washerwomen  ";  or  buck,  "  to  wash  heavy  coarse  linen."  And  as 
to  bugan,  "  the  evil  spirit,  the  devil,"  she  would  connect  it  with 
the  apocryphal  Welsh  words  pv:cca  and  buy,  while  she  misses  the 
identical  Welsh  term  bicgan,  which  is  the  word  for  hobgoblin  at 
this  day  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the  Principality. 

As  to  individual  words  in  a  language  or  dialect,  we  may  have 


reason  to  consider  them  borrowed  or  derived  from  another;  but  to 
predicate  the  same  of  a  phonological  habit  or  a  combination  of 
words  is  a  far  more  serious  matter  ;  however,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  there  are  striking  coincidences  in  both  respects  between  Shrop- 
shire English  and  the  Celtic  speech  of  Wales.  Take  first  the 
case  of  such  expressions  as  "  candle  of  the  eye  "  for  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  which  is  an  exact  rendering  of  the  Welsh  expression  for 
the  same,  or  "  edge  o'  night,"  which  equally  renders  the  Welsh 
with  y  nos  as  an  expression  for  the  approach  of  night.  Then  the 
habit  of  taking  two  words  so  closely  together  as  to  run  the  one, 
so  to  say,  into  the  other,  which  is  at  the  root  of  one  of  the 
principal  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  languages  of  modern  times — 
namely,  the  so-called  initial  mutation  of  their  consonants — cannot, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  be  mistaken  in  the  Salopian  rules  of 
sandlti,  exemplified  by  the  gluing  of  the  n  of  the  indefinite  article 
to  a  following  vowel,  as  in  a  narrand  for  "  an  errand,"  and  an  auf 
for  "  an  oaf" ;  similarly  in  the  case  of  the  adverb  "  not,"  which 
appears  in  this  dialect  as  nad,  liable  to  be  shortened  into  na,  as  in 
binna  we,  or  they  wunna.  But,  when  the  negative  is  followed  by  a 
vowel,  the  d  is  retained,  and  "  sounded  in  a  distinct  kind  of  way, 
apart  from  the  na,''  as  in  the  instance  "  I  conna-d-abere  it,"  or 
"  Shouldna-d-I,"  which  at  once  remind  one  of  such  combinations 
in  French  as  "  A-t-il,"  and  other  instances  of  the  end  of  one 
word  being  taken  in  close  connexion  with  the  one  following  it. 
The  coincidence  is  not  accidental  and  meaningless,  for  the  pheno- 
mena spring  from  a  common  cause  to  be  sought  in  Celtic  phono- 
logy, though  some  of  the  factors  are  now  only  matters  of  inference. 
Some  glottologists  are  fond  of  urging,  and  probably  they  are  right  in 
doing  so,  that  the  sentence  comes  before  the  individual  word  in  the 
history  of  language.  The  Celts  certainly  have  always  been  in- 
clined to  treat  the  sentence  as  their  unit  of  speech.  In  a  less 
degree  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Eastern  Aryans,  especially 
those  of  them  who  elaborated  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Not  a  whit  less  interesting  is  the  Shropshire  dialect  when  looked 
at  from  the  opposite  point  of  view — namely,  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  English  on  Welsh,  especially  colloquial  Welsh.  Of 
course,  to  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  effect  of  English  on  Welsh, 
one  would  require  to  have  the  dialects  of  all  the  English  counties 
bordering  on  Wales  laid  under  contribution.  However.  Shropshire 
occupies  a  good  central  position  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how  much  nearer  the  colloquial  Welsh  forms  come  to  those  in 
use  in  Shropshire  than  in  conventional  English.  But  this  would  lead 
us  into  technicalities  for  which  we  have  no  space,  and  we  pass  on 
to  remark  that  the  Welsh  alphabet,  however  strange  it  may  now 
appear  to  the  English  eye,  owes  several  of  its  peculiarities  to  old 
English  usage  and  pronunciation  ;  for  instance,  the  Welsh  habit 
of  using  /  for  the  sound  of  v  is  derived  from  the  same  use  which 
was  regularly  made  of  it  in  English  at  one  time.  Another  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  Welsh  orthography  is  the  use  of  dd  to  re- 
present the  sound  of  soft  th,  as  in  the  English  word  this ;  the  origin 
of  this  habit  has  never  been  very  clearly  made  out ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  also  may  be  traced  to  the  English  border  of 
Offa's  Dyke.  At  any  rate,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Shropshire 
pronunciation  of  words  like  adder  and  ladder  gives  the  dental  the 
sound  of  th  in  this.  If  it  was  once  pretty  common  in  the  western 
counties  of  England,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  it 
as  the  vera  causa  of  the  Welsh  connecting  that  sound  with  the 
digraph  dd.  In  any  case,  the  question  deserves  to  be  looked  into 
again,  and  all  traces  in  other  counties  of  England  of  this  pronun- 
ciation of  the  dental  in  words  which  are  in  book-English  written 
with  dd  should  be  carefully  recorded. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  curiosities  of  the  Shropshire  dialect 
may  be  noticed  the  use  of  a  demoniacal  nomenclature  of  some  ex- 
tent, especially  where  vegetables  are  concerned  ;  witness  the  fol- 
lowing— Devil's  Churn-Staff,  Devil's  Corn,  Devil's  Curry-Comb, 
Devil's  Guts,  Devil's  Men  and  Women,  Devil's  Posy,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  Devil's  Snuff-Box.  But  such  names  as  these  are  not 
so  difficult  to  understand  as  Arriman,  by  which,  we  must  confess, 
we  are  fairly  puzzled  ;  it  seems  to  mean  the  crested  newt,  and  Miss 
Jackson  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  she  connects  or  identifies 
the  name  with  that  of  Ahriman  ;  she  gives  an  extract  from  Kelly's 
Indo-European  Tradition  and  Folklore,  which  ends  as  follows : — 

The  white  haoma  is  a  fabulous  plant  which  grows  in  heaven,  in  the 
Vouru  Kasha,  in  which  lake  ten  fish  keep  incessant  watch  upon  a  lizard, 
sent  by  the  evil  power,  Agramainyus  (Ahriman),  for  the  destruction  of  the 
haoma.   This  hostile  lizard  is  the  serpent  or  dragon  of  India. 

But  she  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  what  superstitions  or  popular 
beliefs,  if  any,  attach  to  the  triton  crestaf.us,  which  the  colliers  of 
Shropshire  call  arriman.  The  Shropshire  dialect,  like  most  others, 
is  not  without  its  fine  words ;  one  of  these  is  dubous,  which  is 
correctly  pronounced  joobus,  so  that  an  undecided  person,  we  are 
told,  is  said  to  be  /oo&xs-minded.  And  such  a  word  as  bundat.ion,  for 
plenty,  has  probably  an  important  part  to  play  in  rustic  eloquence ; 
but  nothing,  we  think,  can  come  up  to  the  mark  of  the  consummate 
satisfaction  and  air  of  savoir  vivre  with  which  the  Shropshire  pro- 
vincial utters  the  word  disannull,  where  other  people  are  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  the  more  cumbersome  word  inconvenience ;  we 
could  more  easily  imagine  than  describe  the  effect  it  must  have  on  a 
stranger  to  be  told  "  Yo'  can  come  in,  yo  oonna  disannul  the 
ladies."  Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  mention  that  negatives  do 
not  in  the  least  disannull  one  another  in  Shropshire  English,  and 
you  may  go  on  heaping  one  on  another  without  any  scruples  as  to 
the  consequence,  and  say  "  I'll  never  goo  nigh  that  'ouse  never  no 
more  "  ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  may  also  double  your 
numbers  as  often  as  you  like  in  your  words  so  long  as  you 
are  not  led  astray  by  the  sound.    Two-double  is  one  of  the  in- 
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stances  in  point,  and  it  has  its  foundation  in  Welsh  ;  but  Shrop- 
shire folks  know  how  to  improve  on  it,  as  will  he  seen  from  the 
following  note  which  Miss  Jackson  gives  on  its  synonym  double- 
couple  : — 

Reduplication  of  this  kind  is  very  general  in  Shropshire — two  twins  for 
twins.  Hetty  Roberts  of  Castle  Pulverbatch,  speaking  of  her  daughter, 
said,  "  Yo'  remember  Saara,  ma'am  ;  well,  'er  got  married,  an'  in  a  twelve- 
month 'er  wuz  pilt  to  bed  of  a  double  birth  o'  two  twins."  Betty's  auditor 
computed  these  to  be  eight  children:  On  a  gravestone  in"  Edgmond 
Churchyard  (Salop)  is  the  following  epitaph  (date  A.D.  i3oo)  : — 

They  were  Two  Twins  in  birth  both  join'd; 
Great  is  their  gain  in  Hopes  to  find. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  with  the  note  on  Dog-men,  which 
used  to  he  the  official  term  for  church  beadles  at  Bishop's  Castle 
and  elsewhere  in  Shropshire,  as  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty  to  whip 
out  of  church  the  dogs  which  followed  the  rustics  to  their  places 
of  worship.  This,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  their  duty,  and  the 
office,  which  ceased  to  exist  in  1830,  deserves  to  be  revived  in 
many  country  parishes  for  more  than  one  reason,  as  our  readers 
will  acknowledge  after  reading  the  following  entry,  which  Miss 
'Jackson  quotes  from  the  Olun  Churchwardens'  Accounts: — - 

July  17th,  1741.  Then  agreed  with  Henry  Howells  to  give  him  ten 
shillings  until  Lady  Day  next  for  Whipping  the  doggs  out  of  the  Church 
serviss  Time,  and  keeping  people  from  bleeping  in  Church  During  Divine 
service,  and  to  be  paid  him  by  the  Churchwardens  that  are  in  Office  for  the 
time  Being. 


POYN'TER'S  LECTURES  OX  ART.* 

T  N  a  modest  preface  to  a  very  interesting  volume,.  Mr.  Poynter 
J-  announces  certain  general  views  on  the  subject  of  art  criti- 
cism. A  little  while  ago  the  world  was  gravely  informed  by  Mr. 
Whistler  that  the  only  competent  critics  of  art  are  the  artists 
themselves,  and  now  Mr.  Poynter  comes  forward  to  declare  with 
no  less  emphasis  that  the  Labours  of  criticism  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  an  artist's  attention.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  it  is 
much  easier  to  write  about  art  than  to  practise  it" :  and  he  is  further 
of  opinion  that,  as  example  is  better  than  precept,  the  more  time 
he  devotes  in  the  future  to  painting  and  the  less  to  lecturing,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  his  art  and  for  those  who  are  interested  in  it. 
Mr.  Poynter  is  of  course  speaking  with  special  reference  to  his 
own  case,  and,  in  spite  of  the  unquestionable  value  of  much  that 
he  has  written,  he  is  probably  justified  in  the  belief  that  his  lite- 
rary success  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  justify  any  serious  sacrifice 
of  his  art.  Whether  it  is  really  easier  to  write  about  art  than  to 
paint  pictures  is,  however,  quite  another  question.  It  is  perhaps  easier 
to  write  badly  than  to  paint  badly,  because  even  the  most  worth- 
less painting  presupposes  a  certain  measure  of  techuical  knowledge 
which  is  not  possessed  by  all  the  world ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  literature  of  criticism  has  repeatedly  engaged  the  high- 
est intellectual  powers,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  calling 
forth  the  most  subtle  qualities  of  thought  and  style,  it  will  appear 
more  than  hazardous  to  venture  upon  any  general  assertion  as  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  practised.  Such  a  comparison  as 
Mr.  Poynter  has  attempted  is,  therefore,  both  fruitless  and  mis- 
leading. In  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  uses  language  merely  as 
a  means  of  instruction  to  his  class,  the  practice  of  literature  may, 
no  doubt,  be  made  to  seem  a  very  simple  affair.  That  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter's  own  labours  as  a  writer  have  quite  other  and  higher  claims  to 
consideration  we  shall  presently  try  to  show,  but  there  is  perhaps 
enough  in  the  particular  purpose  of  his  work  and  in  the  inherent 
limitations  of  his  method  to  account  for  the  theory  he  has  in- 
vented. 

These  lectures,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  originally  com- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  art  students  in  the  Slade  School  or  at 
South  Kensington.  The  aim  of  their  author  has  therefore  been 
not  so  much  criticism  as  instruction,  and  it  is  rather  by  an  after- 
thought that  they  have  been  offered  to  the  judgment  of  the  general 
public.  This  one  circumstance  sufficiently  explains  both  the  choice 
of  topics  and  the  particular  mode  in  which  they  are  treated.  It 
helps  us  to  understand  and  to  excuse  certain  asperities  of  style 
that  would  have  been  quite  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  purely  cri- 
tical character,  and  it  enables  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  motive 
of  the  harsh  and  sometimes  inadequate  judgments  which  the 
writer  is  tempted  to  pass  upon  the  art  of  his  own  time. 
Mr.  Poynter's  occasional  references  to  the  contemporary  school 
of  France,  for  example,  do  but  scant  justice  to  the  claims 
of  its  more  enlightened  leaders.  He  does  not  affect  to  recognize 
at  their  right  value  the  nobler  efforts  either  of  French  painting  or 
of  French  sculpture ;  for  he  is  chiefly  concerned  to  point  out  to 
his  pupils  the  faults  which  they  must  strive  to  avoid.  It  is 
perhaps  necessary,  in  these  circumstances,  to  characterize  a  whole 
school  by  the  most  ordinary  vices  of  its  average  exponents ;  but 
the  result  is  not  the  less  illiberal  and  incomplete  from  a  critical 
standpoint.  It  is  only  when  he  has  to  speak  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  that  Mr.  Poynter  fairly  casts  aside  the  austere 
manners  of  the  teacher ;  and  it  is  here,  therefore,  that  his  capa- 
bilities as  a  critic  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  The  two 
essays  in  the  volume  which  are  likely  to  take  highest  rank  as  a 
permanent  contribution  to  art  literature  are  those  in  which  he 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  profound 
study  of  his  subject  is  enlightened  by  the  keenest  sympathy  with 
the  master's  strongly  marked  individuality  ;  and  for  once  he  is 
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able  to  speak  with  a  devotion  equal  to  his  knowledge.  In  the 
first  of  these  essays  Mr.  Poynter  directs  attention  to  the  searching 
realism  which  forms  the  sure  basis  of  Michael  Angelo's  sublime 
invention.  Taking  for  his  text  the  decorative  figures  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  he  points  out  with  admirable  clear- 
ness and  in  worthy  language  the  qualities  of  design  which  distin- 
guish the  highest  art  of  Florence  from  that  of  ancient  Greece  ;  and 
this  distinction  has  rarely  been  better  expressed  than  iu  the  follow- 
ing sentences : — 

I  have  referred  a  while  back  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the 
faculties  which  go  to  the  making  of  high  artistic  work  ;  I  mean  the  powers 
of  design  and  of  imitation.  Xow  in  Greek  art  the  love  of  design  seenis  to 
predominate  over  that  of  imitation  ;  in  Michael  Angelo's  the  two  seem  to 
hold  an  equal  place.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Greeks  had  less  of  the  imita- 
tive faculty,  but  that  they  kept  it  in  subordination  to  that  of  design.  Nor 
do  I  say  that  Michael  Angelo  in  any  way  excelled  the  Greeks  in  anvthing 
that  he  did  in  the  way  of  study  from  nature,  for  the  work  of  Phidias  is 
brought  to  a  perfection  of  truth  and  beauty  which  Michael  Angelo 
may  have  striven  after,  but  winch  he  certainly  never  achieved,  at  all 
events  in  his  sculpture  ;  though  I  shall  show  you  a  copy  of  one  of  his 
painted  figures  shortly,  which  to  my  mind  equals  in  perfection  of 
beauty  anything  done  by  Phidias,  and  that  out  of  the  force  of 
his  own  single  genius,  for  the  work  of  Phidias  was  completely  un- 
known to  him.  But  this  I  say,  that  Michael  Angelo's  best  work  is  "in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  very  highest  Greek  work  in  point  of  design,  and  that 
his  imitative  faculty  not  being  kept  in  subordination  he  was  able  to  see 
truths  which  no  Greek  ever  dreamed  of  expressing.  Above  all,  his  vast 
imaginative  gift,  the  stormy  poetry  of  his  mind,  the  passionate  Italian 
nature  that  was  in  him,  the  soul  of  Dante  living  again  in  another  form  and 
finding  its  expression  in  another  art,  led  him  to  contemplate  a  treatment  of 
the  human  form  wliich  the  intellectual  Greek  considered  beyond  the  range 
of  his  art. 

There  are  other  passages  in  this  essay  which  bear  witness  to  the 
exceptional  sympathy  that  the  writer  feels  for  his  subject.  Mr. 
Poynter  always  strives  to  be  just  even  towards  forms  of  art  for 
which  he  has  little  respect;  but  justice  is  not  the  only  quality 
needed  in  a  critic  who  attempts  to  treat  of  the  divergent  aims  of 
different  schools,  and  there  are  instances  in  which  his  judgment  is 
unsatisfying  and  incomplete  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  kind 
of  sympathy  which  he  exhibits  towards  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  second  essay  on  this  subject  is  devoted  to  refuting  some 
monstrous  assertions  contained  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Granting  that  the  thing  was  worth  doing:  at  all,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Poynter  has  very  thoroughly  accom- 
plished his  task.  But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Ruskin's  perversity  of  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo  is  only  an  extreme 
illustration  of  a  radical  inability  to  appreciate  the  value  of  all 
great  artistic  achievement  which  depends  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form.  It  is  perhaps  more  extravagantly  expressed  in  this 
instance  than  iu  others,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  cured  by  amy  amount 
of  argument,  however  logical  or  convincing.  The  service  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  done  to  the  cause  of  art  scarcely  depends  upon  his 
judgment  of  individual  artists,  and  he  is  to  be  reckoned  rather  as 
a  moralist  whose  efforts  have  introduced  a  more  serious  spirit  into 
the  consideration  of  artistic  subjects  than  as  a  competent  critic  of 
style  or  invention. 

The  remaining  lectures  in  this  volume  are  more  directly  ad- 
dressed to  professional  students.    In  the  first  the  lecturer  enters 
upon  a  comparison  of  old  and  new  art,  and  endeavours  to  offer  an 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  successive  revo- 
lutions of  style  in  the  schools  of  mudern  Europe.    But  in  trying 
to  distinguish  the  source  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  decline  in 
the  character  of  artistic  production  Mr.  Poynter  errs,  we  think,  in 
detaching  art  too  completely  from  the  general  movement  of  intel- 
lectual ideas.  Wherever  it  has  any  vitality,  art,  like  literature,  must 
be  an  expression  ofits  epoch;  and  wcmustlookto  influences  that  are 
beyond  the  control  of  individual  artists  in  order  to  understand 
how  painting  and  sculpture  have  wandered  so  far  from  the  ideal 
of  the  past.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  since  the  decay  of  the 
Florentine  school  art,  as  a  mode  of  expressing  the  higher  truths  of 
human  beauty  and  human  passion,  has  steadily  declined  in  power. 
But  art  is  only  one  of  several  forms  in  which  the  nobler  thoughts 
of  men  may  be  embodied,  and  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  failure  of  Italian  painting  has  witnessed  the  production  of 
some  of  the  grandest  examples  of  imaginative  literature.  There 
were  reasons  in  the  altered  conditions  of  social  life,  and  still  more 
perhaps  in  the  disturbance  of  religious  thought,  why  literature 
should  absorb  for  a  while  some  of  the  intellectual  resources  which 
painting  had  previously  employed.    And  there  were  reasons  also 
in  the  conditions  of  art  itself  why  any  further  development 
of  ideal  invention  was  for  the  moment  impossible.     The  very 
splendour  of  what  was  already  accomplished  had  partly  ex- 
hausted the  material  upon   which   the   artist   laboured,  and 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  a  reaction  should  set  in  towards 
a    return    to    nature   and  a    more   indiscriminate  imitation 
of  natural  forms.    The  beginnings  of  this  reaction  are  already 
evident  in  the  later  works  of  the  Venetian  school ;  and,  when 
we  pass  from  Italy  to  the  North,  we  find  all  the  several 
styles  of  painting  which  Mr.  Poynter  classes  in  the  category  of 
Imitative  art  already  firmly  established.    It  is,  to  our  thinking, 
therefore  a  mistake  to  ascribe  such  a  change  as  this  either  to  the 
exaggerated  study  of  sentiment  or  to  the  failing  independence  of 
artists  "who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  opinion  of 
the  public  instead  of  being,  as  of  old,  indifferent  to  it "  ;  and  it  is, 
we  believe,  a  still  graver  error  to  attempt  to  appraise  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  painting  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen  for  representation.  The  distinction  which  Mr.  Poynter 
draws  between  creative  and  imitative  art  is  in  itself  entirely  just; 
but  it  is  a  distinction  which  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the 
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artist,  and  not  upon  the  material  with  -which  he  works.  Even  Mr. 
Povnter,  in  a  sweeping  characterization  of  Dutch  painting,  ex- 
cepts the  art  of  Bembrandt,  whom  he  justly  styles  "one  of  the 
ereatest  geniuses  of  the  world."'  And  vet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Rembrandt's  claims  to  such  a  title  certainly  do  not  rest  upon 
his  treatment  of  the  themes  which  had  formed  the  material  of  the 
imaginative  schools  of  Italy.  His  genius  was  most  strongly  dis- 
played in  those  two  departments  of  portrait  and  landscape  which 
Mr.  Poynter  here  relegates  to  an  inferior  position,  and  this  one 
instance  would  alone  be  conclusive  against  such  a  system  of 
classification  as  he  has  striven  to  establish.  _  But  the  practical 
value  of  Mr.  Povnter's  comparison  of  old  art  and  new  is  partly 
independent  of  the  soundness  of  his  critical  principles.  His  main 
purpose  in  this  lecture  is  to  urge  forward  the  revival  of  that  earlier 
art  which  dealt  with  the  higher  realities  of  passion  and  the  nobler 
qualities  of  design,  and  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  somewhat  ex- 
aggerates the  relative  value  of  those  ideal  aims  which  art  has  too 
long  neglected.  • 

In  the  following  lecture  Mr.  Poynter  discusses  various  systems  of 
art  education,  describing  in  detail  the  career  of  an  art-student  in 
France,  and  dwelling  especially  upon  the  importance  of  constant 
study  from  the  living  model.  He  is  disposed  to  look  with  very 
little'  favour  upon  the  custom  which  at  one  time  prevailed  in  our 
English  schools,  of  excluding  the  student  from  the  life-class  until 
he  had  learned  to  make  a  certain  number  of  stippled  drawings 
from  the  antique.  This,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  to  reverse  the 
natural  order  of  things,  "  for,  until  the  student  knows  something 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  body  from  the  living  model,  it  is 
impossible  he  can  understand  the  generalized  and  idealized  forms 
in  Greek  sculpture.''  Mr.  Poynter  returns  to  this  subject  in  a 
subsequent  lecture,  where  he  also  discusses  niore  particularly  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  colour 
and  the  laws  of  tone.  The  writer's  successful  organization  of  the 
Slade  School,  and  the  important  reforms  which  he  has  introduced 
into  the  system  of  teaching  at  South  Kensington,  give  the  weight 
of  practical  authority  to  all  that  he  has  to  say  upon  these  important 
topics,  and  if  the  volume  before  us  contained  nothing  more  than 
these  two  lectures,  it  would  deserve  to  rank  as  a  very  serious  con- 
tribution towards  the  study  of  a  subject  that  has  been  very  little 
understood  in  England.  The  necessity  of  sound,  technical  training, 
as  the  basis  of  all  art,  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  popular 
appreciation  of  a  kind  of  sentiment  which  even  a  most  imperfect 
painter  can  command ;  but,  to  quote  a  sentence  from  the  lecture 
before  us,  "  It  is  useless  for  an  artist  to  put  forward  his  poetical 
feeling,  depth  of  religious  sentiment,  attention  to  beauty  of 
detail,  earnestness  of  intention,  or  any  other  quality,  in  the  place 
of  the  workmanlike  power  which  shall  enable  him  to  place  his  in- 
tentions before  us  in  artistic  form." 


PLATT  LAND.* 

TnE  ordinary  length  of  Herr  Spielhagen's  novels  assures  him 
an  ample  stage,  yet,  roomy  as  it  is,  he  is  apt  to  overcrowd  it. 
Characters  of  more  or  less  importance  come  pre -sing  to  the  front, 
while  there  are  a  host  of  minor  personages  behind  with  whom  we 
have  hardly  time  to  form  even  a  passing  acquaintance.  As  names 
recur  in  the  course  of  our  reading  we  must  tax  our  memories  as 
to  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  which  is  so  far  a  blemish  in 
art  that  it  tends  to  distract  the  attention  which  should  be  con- 
centrated. As  many  of  these  good  people  are  dropped  quietly  out 
of  the  story,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  why  they  need  have 
been  introduced  at  all ;  and  even  persons  who  have  figured  in 
leading  parts  are  disposed  of  with  scanty  ceremony.  Perhaps 
we  are  the  more  ready  to  resent  this  practice  of  his,  since  his  plots, 
which  are  invariably  somewhat  intricate,  demand  and  deserve  un- 
divided attention.  They  have  evidently  been  thought  out  before- 
hand in  their  most  minute  details.  You  soon  discover  that  casual 
allusions  and  observations  have  a  significance  that  has  altogether 
escaped  you  at  the  time.  The  author  leads  you  artfully  to 
the  mistaken  conclusions  which  prepare  exciting  surprises ;  and 
yet,  on  looking  back,  it  is  impossible  to  charge  him  with 
actual  deceit.  On  the  contrary,  he  might  point  triumphantly 
to  passages  that  are  pregnant  witb  indications  which  it  pleased 
you  to  neglect,  or  the  hidden  meaning  of  which  you  mis- 
interpreted. His  method  requires  some  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  He  does  not  dash  into  the  middle  of  the  sub- 
ject and  fix  the  attention  in  his  opening  pages.  He  begins  de- 
liberately to  map  out  a  country  for  you  and  to  present  you  to  the 
inhabitants  singly  and  by  groups.  Or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
he  lays  his  foundation  solidly  and  then  raises  his  edifice  stage  by 
stage.  But  if  you  are  content  to  keep  close  at  his  elbow — for  he  is 
not  a  novelist  who  tolerates  skipping — your  patience  will  be  re- 
warded sooner  or  later,  and  you  read  on  with  ever-increasing  in- 
terest, till  you  are  sorry  to  come  to  the  end  of  a  book  that  in  its 
beginnings  had  threatened  to  bore  you. 

Spielhagen's  pictures  of  North  Germany  are  exceedingly  graphic  ; 
and,  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  they  are  instructive  as  well 
as  entertaining.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  Piatt  Land  to  the 
author's  last  novel,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  more  popular 
than  any  that  preceded  it.  In  Sturm  und  Fluth  Spielhagen  sought 
bis  sensational  episodes  in  phases  of  German  life  which  are  compara- 
tively novel  there,  although  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  country. 


*  Piatt  Land.    By  Friedrich  Spielhagen.    Leipsic  :  Staackmann.    1879.  j 


We  had  storms  and  submersions,  metaphorically  as  well  as  literally. 
We  were  involved  in  the  intrigues  of  speculators  who  had  gradu- 
ated in  the  school  of  the  famous  Dr.  Strousberg,  and  were  caught 
in  a  full  financial  crisis.  In  Piatt  Land  there  is  a  tone  of  old- 
fashioned  romance  and  mystery  which  is  made  probable  enough  by 
the  date  of  the  story,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  and 
habits  of  a  wild  and  primitive  district.  The  time  is  1840  or  there- 
abouts, when  stirring  events  might  have  passed  in  Northern 
Pomerania  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men.  The  province 
had  been  transferred  from  Sweden  to  Prussia  during  the  great 
European  convulsions ;  it  had  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the 
French  occupation,  and  risen  with  the  rest  of  Germany  on  the 
retreat  of  the  foreigners  from  Leipsic.  But  when  the  young 
Baron  Gerhard  von  Bacha  arrives  there  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  management  of  property  on  one  of  the  enormous  estates  that 
are  farmed  by  the  landowners,  our  first  impressions  give  us  no 
idea  of  anything  but  a  very  commonplace  state  of  existence.  And 
we  have  as  little  suspicion  that  Herr  Zempin.  the  great  agricul- 
turist who  is  Gerhard's  hospitable  entertainer,  is  anything  but 
what  he  appears  to  be — the  frankest,  heartiest,  and  most  jovial  of 
men.  Iu  fact,  his  single  failing  seems  to  be  that  he  carries  the 
virtue  of  hospitality  to  excess.  His  house  and  table  are  open  to 
all  his  neighbours;  his  light-hearted  and  coquettish  little  wife 
does  the  honours  in  a  series  of  impromptu  fetes,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  the  first  few  days  Gerhard  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
all  the  neighbourhood.  Perhaps  Frau  Zempin  flirts  a  little  too 
much ;  but  her  open-hearted  husband  and  she  understand  each 
other;  while  their  profuse  hospitality  is  apparently  justified  by 
the  evident  prosperity  of  the  wealthy  proprietor. 

Gradually,  however,  lights  and  shadows  begin  to  break  over  the 
monotony  of  the  "  flat  country  "  ;  and  we  are  sensible  of  a  sombre 
atmosphere  of  mystery  that  goes  on  steadily  thickening.  Gerhard  is 
a  quiet  but  shrewd  observer,  and  he  is  made  sensitive  to  what  passes 
around  him  by  the  dash  of  romance  in  his  nature.  His  character, 
simple  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  sustained  in  the  novel; 
and  its  candour  and  calm  self-control  come  in  as  a  refreshing  and 
agreeable  relief  to  the  outbursts  of  the  stormy  natures  about 
him.  Notwithstanding  his  intelligence  and  habit  of  self-command, 
he  has  much  of  the  ardour  of  ingenuous  youth,  and  quickly  com- 
mits himself  both  in  love  and  friendship.  He  is  won  by  the 
frank  good-humour  of  his  host,  who  takes  an  extraordinary  fancy 
to  him  at  first  sight ;  and  he  falls  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  a  provocatively  bewitching  young  woman.  We  may  ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  that  Spielhagen's  North-country  Germans  show 
none  of  the  comparative  coldness  and  phlegm  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  associating  with  the  climate  of  the  North.  This 
Fraulein  Maggie  literally  throws  herself  into  Gerhard's  arms 
at  a  moment's  notice  and  on  the  first  intimation  that  they 
are  open  to  receive  her ;  while  Frau  Zempin  afterwards  de- 
clares her  irrepressible  passion  for  him  with  a  frankness 
which  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  As  for  Gerhard,  though  his 
principles  make  him  repel  the  advances  of  the  married  lady,  he 
seems  to  think  that  Maggie's  demonstrative  affection  only  lends 
the  young  lady  a  charm  the  more.  Meantime  he  is  brought  in 
contact  with  many  other  beings  who  are  apparently  more  mys- 
terious and  certainly  more  reserved.  There  is  Maggie's  father,  the 
brother  of  Herr  Zempin,  a  misanthrope  slightly  touched  in  the 
brain,  with  an  eccentric  passion  for  birds  which  has  won  him  the 
sobriquet  of  the  Fowler.  There  is  a  moody  forester  who  shrinks 
from  his  kind  even  more  than  the  Fowler,  though,  like  him,  he 
makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  Gerhard.  But  if  he  is  attracted 
to  both  these  men  by  an  inexplicable  sympathy,  there  is  a  third 
who  exercises  as  strange  a  repulsion  on  him.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  old  Badder  Deep  {Badder  is  Low-German  for 
father),  appears  to  be  what  the  French  call  absolutely  nul.  He 
seems  a  simple-minded  old  family  retainer,  who  is  always  wan- 
dering purposelessly  about  the  place,  paying  but  slight  attention  to 
anything  or  anybody.  We  are  gradually  made  to  feel,  as  Gerhard 
does,  that  these  three  men,  though  two  of  the  three  at  least  are 
avowed  enemies,  are  linked  together  by  some  common  secret  in 
their  antecedents.  And  soon  the  plot  thickens.  Gerhard  comes 
on  the  traces  of  a  missing  grandfather,  who  had  disappeared  on 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  with  the  money  and  the  vouchers  for  a 
large  fortune  which  he  was  carrying  about  on  his  person.  Sus- 
picion is  directed  naturally  enough  to  the  guilty  persons  by  the 
discovery  of  intercepted  letters  written  by  a  French  officer  who 
was  travelling  in  old  Yon  Bacha's  company.  There  is  something 
very  dramatic  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  gradually  brought 
home  to  Gerhard  that  the  preliminaries  of  the  crime  must  have 
been  arranged  in  the  very  house  in  which  he  has  received 
so  hearty  a  welcome.  lie  recognizes  in  the  narrative  that 
gives  the  prelude  to  the  tragedy  the  unmistakable  articles  of 
old-fashioned  furniture  of  which  he  has  himself  been  making 
daily  use.  Gerhard  is  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the  culprits 
and  of  their  descendants  who  are  profiting  by  the  fruits  of  the 
crime.  Then  he  has  to  decide  some  embarrassing  questions  of 
casuistry,  which  love  helps  him  to  solve  in  accordance  with 
Christian  charity.  Fraulein  Maggie  had  chosen  to  jilt  him  in 
the  very  moment  of  promising  to  be  his  for  all  time ;  and  Ger- 
hard has  transferred  his  affections  to  her  sister,  who  has  a  far 
more  soft  and  sterling  nature.  Edith  is  undoubtedly  the  child  of 
a  man  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Von  Bachas; 
yet  it  obviously  would  be  a  hard  and  cruel  measure  to  visit  the 
guilt  of  the  father  on  the  children.  In  fact,  contrary  to  what 
would  have  been  the  case  in  nineteen  novels  out  of  twenty,  cir- 
cumstances are  so  arranged  that  vengeance  is  left  to  a  higher 
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Power ;  and  Gerhard  carries  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  so  far  as  to 
marry  his  Edith  with  a  calm  conscience. 

The  details  of  these  love  affairs  of  his  are  the  weakest  parts  of  a 
really  clever  novel ;  but  then  the  author  himself  has  evidently  he- 
stowed  comparatively  little  attention  on  them.  We  are  reminded  of 
Gerhard's  absorbing  passion  for  Edith  at  every  turn  ;  it  is  a  pas- 
sion in  which  the  most  ardent  admiration  is  tempered  by  respect 
for  a  saintly  character.  It  consoles  him  under  the  very  anxieties 
it  creates ;  and  governs  his  conduct  in  the  most  embarrassing  emer- 
gencies. But  though  his  thoughts  go  out  to  the  beloved  one  in  his 
forest  rides  and  in  the  solitude  of  bis  chamber  when  he  sits 
watching  through  the  night,  he  has  little  time  to  spare  for  personal 
interviews.  Except  on  rare  occasions  we  are  never  indulged  with 
those  interchanges  of  sentiment  which  cost  the  most  practised  novel- 
writers  an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  which,  when  successful,  are  the 
delight  of  their  lady  readers.  As  Gerhard  has  his  hands  far  too 
full  to  be  perpetually  riding  over  to  his  ladylove's  residence,  so 
the  complicated  action  goes  on  far  too  fast  for  the  author  to  have 
much  leisure  for  sentimental  raptures.  The  perpetrators  of  the 
deeds  of  assassination  and  rohbery  have  to  be  convicted  to  our 
satisfaction,  though  none  of  the  survivors  are  brought  to  human 
justice.  But  besides  that,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unmasking  to  be 
done,  and  Gerhard  has  to  submit,  as  matters  are  cleared  up,  to  much 
painful  disillusioning.  The  fair-seeming  Herr  Zempin  proves  to 
be  a  rank  impostor.  It  is  the  least  of  our  discoveries  that  he  has 
been  living  like  a  man  of  large  fortune  while  he  hardly  knew 
where  to  turn  for  a  thaler.  His  fond  relations  with  his  pretty 
wife  have  been  a  sham.  Jealous  as  an  Othello,  he  has  played  the 
domestic  tyrant  in  private ;  while,  if  his  wife  has  given  him 
good  cause  for  jealousy,  she  may  say  with  truth  she  has  ample 
provocation.  lie  has  been  a  very  Don  Juan  in  the  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  heartless  and  rather  shabby  Don  Juan  to  boot ;  he 
has  carried  on  his  amours  in  all  classes  of  society,  aud  has  ruined 
the  country  maidens  wholesale  whose  families  were  in  some  degree 
his  vassals  and  dependents.  And  be  has  done  all  this  with  such 
systematic  deceit  that  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  respectable  neighbours  who  have  crowded  to  his  board  and 
been  charmed  with  his  society.  Yet,  all  unworthy  as  he  is,  Herr 
Spielhagen  succeeds  to  the  last  in  making  us  sensible  of  a  sort  of 
kindness  for  the  man,  which  forces  us  to  feel  a  certain  sympathy  for 
his"fate  and  his  well-deserved  misfortunes.  This  maybe  indifferent 
morality,  but  unquestionably  it  is  clever  art,  and  it  contributes  to 
sustaining  the  growing  interest  which  is  brought  to  a  climax  in 
the  concluding  chapters. 


ANCIENT  WRITING.* 

rjnilERE  are  books  which  no  man  living  could  undertake  to  read 
-L  through.  It  is  said,  but  on  questionable  authority,  that  people 
have  read  every  word  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  or  Buffou's  Natural 
History,  and  survived  to  tell  the  tale.  Yet  such  books  are  often 
by  no  means  without  interest ;  some  of  them  are  really  entertain- 
ing. Among  the  innumerable  publications  of  the  present  day  it 
often  happens  that  a  novel  is  as  hard  to  read  as  a  sale  catalogue. 
Sometimes  the  catalogue  reveals  telling  situations  and  even  a  plot, 
which  might  put  many  tale  writers  to  shame.  The  books  before 
us,  containing,  as  they  do,  materials  for  the  complete  history  of 
the  art  of  writing  as  it  has  been  practised  in  England  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  are,  on  the  whole,  not  only  instructive,  but  in  places 
actually  amusing.  They  represent  a  phase  of  history  seldom  de- 
scribed, of  which  few  of  us  remember  anything,  and  yet  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  student,  not  only  of  literature,  but  of  art,  of 
archaeology  and  of  philology  in  particular.  The  first  describes  the 
wonderful  collection  of  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  collection  of  which  thousands  who  have  never  seen  it 
are  proud.  The  second  shows  us  how  such  books  were  made,  and 
gives  us,  in  a  series  of  beautifully  executed  plates,  facsimiles  of  the 
various  styles  of  handwriting  which  were  in  vogue  among  us,  not 
only  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  but  for  centuries 
since.  It  will  be  new  to  many  who  have  not  themselves  examined 
ancient  documents  to  hear  that  the  older  the  writing  is  the  more 
clear  it  is  ;  or,  to  quote  the  words  of  Cayley,  who  was  Keeper  of 
the  Records  in  the  Augmentation  Office  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  "  The  Character  or  Haudwriting  of  ancient  Records,  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  has  gradually  degenerated 
from  Age  to  Age."  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  to  iind  a 
charter  of,  let  us  say,  the  time  of  the  so-callsd  Heptarchy,  "  as 
plain  as  print,"  while  only  a  reader  acquainted  with  old  manu- 
scripts can  read  a  commou  law  paper  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  In 
the  older  writing  the  letters  are  large,  round,  and  open.  There 
are  few  abbreviations,  and  the  capital  letters  and  initials  are  per- 
fectly distinct.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  writing 
had  begun  to  alter  for  the  worse ;  and,  though  many  docu- 
ments of  the  time  are  as  clearly  written  as  of  old,  some, 
and  notably  the  copies  of  Domesday  Book  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  are  often  very  obscure.  When  we  get  to  the 
reigu  of  Henry  III.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  difficulty  of 
reading  manuscript  is  greatly  increased.  The  character  is  gener- 
ally much  smaller,  and  abbreviations  are  in  common  use,  but  by 
no  means  uniform ;  so  that  the  reader,  accustomed  perhaps  to 

*  Early  Drawings  awl  Illuminations  in  the  British  Museum.  By  W. 
de  G.  Birch  and  Henry  Jenner.    London:  Bagster.  1879. 

Wright's  Court-hand  Restored,  A  new  Edition.  Bv  C.  Trice  Martin. 
London  :  Reaves  &  Turner.  1879. 


Latin  Bibles,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  of  this  date,  is  unable 
to  interpret  a  charter  without  painful  study.  Yet  this  was  the 
age  in  which  the  decoration  of  books  by  what  we  call  illumination 
was  at  its  highest  point  of  perfection.  After  the  reign  of 
Richard  II. — that  is  to  say,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century — writing  assumed  more  and  more  a  regular  and  orna- 
mental character,  but  the  difficulties  of  reading  it  do  not  increase 
in  proportion,  although  the  extreme  regularity  of  some  of  the 
later  manuscripts  is  such  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  one  letter 
from  another,  and  the  contractions,  far  from  presenting  a  difficulty, 
are  comparatively  a  safeguard  and  assistance.  It  is  from  this 
habitual  uniformity  that  the  difference  between  n  aud  is  lost; 
and  to  it  we  owe  the  disputed  text  in  the  "  Te  Deum  " — "  fac  cum 
Sanctis  numerari,"  or  "  munerari,"  which  in  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  rendered  "  numbered,"  although  the  older  manuscripts 
would  generally  justify  "  rewarded."  A  similar  example  occurs 
in  the  well-known  poem  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix  from  which 
Dr.  Neale  took  his  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden."  One  line  is  as 
follows  in  the  manucript : — 

Plaude,  ciuis  meus,  est  tua  pars  Deus,  ejus  es  et  sis. 

Here,  for  the  second  word,  all  the  early  and  the  latest  editors  have 
read  "  cinis,"  yet,  though  it  may  be  objected  to  on  the  score  of 
quantity,  "civis"  should  almost  certainly  be  the  reading.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples.  When  printing  was  intro- 
duced writing  diverged  more  and  more  from  print.  This  diver- 
gence took  effect  in  two  directions  ;  ordinary  letter  writers  adopted 
a  current  hand  still  in  use,  but  modified  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
each  individual  writer;  and  writers  of  documents  of  a  permanent 
kind,  such  as  law  deeds,  adopted  a  form  of  character  so  unlike 
either  running  hand,  print,  or  old  manuscript,  that,  at  the  present 
day,  few  except  experts  can  read  it.  Mr.  Trice  Martin's  edition  of 
Wright's  Court-hand  Restored  is  designed  to  assist  the  student,  not 
only  of  old  English  manuscript,  but  of  the  much  more  crabbed 
and  difficult  documents  of  which  the  larger  part  of  our  present 
collection  of  Public  Records  consists.  He  has  added  to  the  older 
editions,  the  first  of  which  was  printed  more  than  a  century  ago, 
seven  plates  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  of  all  ages,  from  a 
charter  granted  by  Coenuulf,  or  Kenulf,  King  of  Mercia  in  812, 
down  to  the  expenses  of  Queen  Mary's  household,  and  the 
Minister's  accounts  under  James  I.  A  glance  at  the  first  and 
last  of  these  seven  supplementary  plates  will  enable  a  modem 
reader  to  judge  in  a  moment  of  the  immensely  greater  obscurity  of 
the  later  style.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  Mr.  Martin  lias  added 
a  kind  of  abbreviated  Du  Cange  for  English  readers,  aud  has  in- 
creased the  lists  of  local  names,  especially  those  of  Irish  places, 
originally  formed  by  Wright. 

If  Mr.  Martin's  book  is  indispensable  to  the  reader  of  historical 
documents  and  to  every  new  student  of  the  Public  Records,  as 
well  as  to  lawyers  and  their  clerks,  the  volume  edited  by  Mr. 
Birch  and  Mr.  Jenner  must  be  consulted  by  every  one  who  would 
know  the  art  treasures  of  the  manuscript  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  strange,  but  not  unaccountable,  that  so  many 
writers  on  English  art  know  it  only  in  its  later  development, 
and  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  painters  who 
form  a  complete  and  unbroken  succession  from  the  days  of 
St.  Dunstan  to  those  of  Hilliard  and  Oliver ;  painters  who 
laboured,  it  is  true,  for  the  most  "part  in  producing  miniatures  of 
small  size,  but  who  in  many  cases  revealed  a  genius  for  true 
greatness  and  breadth  of  effect,  for  expression  and  harmony, 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  modern  recognition.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Miss  Kate  Thompson's  Public  Picture  Galleries,  this 
recognition  is  perhaps  for  the  first  time  accorded  to  our  old 
artists,  and  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  last  winter  there  were  nu- 
merous specimens  of  painting  of  the  original  and  native  English 
school.  Miss  Thompson  in  her  summarized  list  of  English  artists 
begins  with  Nicholas  Hilliard,  who  was  born  in  1547,  and  who  is 
rather  to  be  reckoned  as  among  the  last  of  the  painters  on  vellum, 
than  as  the  first  of  the  modern  school.  What  painting  on  vellum 
was  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Early  Draicinys  and  Illumina- 
tions, where  iu  a  series  of  photo-lithographic  illustrations  from 
manuscripts  we  have  several,  especially  among  the  older  examples, 
of  which  Englishmen  may  feel  justly  proud. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents  of  this 
useful  volume.  The  full  title  describes  it  as  a  work  on  the  early 
drawings  and  illuminations,  and  a  dictionary  of  subjects  in  the 
British  Museum.  Like  many  other  good  books,  it  labours  under 
the  defect  of  not  having  a  title  sufficiently  distinct  for  practical 
purposes,  and  will  probably  be  referred  to  most  conveniently  as 
"  Birch  aud  Jenner."  But  we  have  few  other  faults  to  find  with 
it,  except  perhaps  that  in  the  list  of  the  most  remarkable 
manuscripts  a  little  more  might  have  been  added  by  way  of  de- 
scription. Thus  no  one  would  suppose  that  "  Nero,  D.  viii.  Sketch 
of  a  monastery"  was  the  list  of  benefactors  to  St,  Albans  Abbey 
— a  book  abounding  in  remarkable  pictures,  portraits,  and  views, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  witli  students.  This,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  is  the  book  which  contains  the  famous  sentence  on  Abbot 
John  of  Berkhamsted,  who  had  made  himself  unpopular  by  an  en- 
deavour to  reform  the  morals  of  the  monastery-  His  portrait 
represents  him  wringing  his  hands  with  an  expression  of  remorse 
on  his  countenance  ;  "  quia  nichil  niemorabile  fecit  in  vita  nichil 
de  eo  ponimus  in  presenti  pagina;  sed  lectorem  monemus  ut 
Omnipotent!  pro  ejus  auima  pieces  fundat."  The  grim  humour  o» 
this  is  inimitable. 

The  introduction  contains  an  account  of  Service  Books,  and 
traces  the  general  history  of  illumination  from  the  earliest  time. 
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It  also  gives  a  list  of  the  different  collections  which  go  to  make 
up  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  de- 
scribes the  admirable  Classed  Catalogue  which  Mr.  Bond  has 
left  as  a  standing  monument  of  his  industry.  The  whole  col- 
lection consists  of  some  fifty  thousand  volumes,  and  the  cata- 
logue alone  fills  upwards  of  a  hundred.  The  introduction  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  typical  illustrated  manuscripts  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  the  student  who  may  wish  only  to  see  the  best 
of  its  kind.     Then  comes  the  most  important   and  valuable 

Sart  of  the  book,  the  Dictionary  of  Subjects.  Thus  under  "  Abel, 
Iurder  of,"  we  have  references  to  six  illuminations,  in  one  of 
which  we  are  told  that  he  is  represented  "  struck  on  the  head 
with  a  wooden  mallet."  At  certain  places  there  is  a  long  note, 
intended  to  assist  the  searcher,  as  under  "  Angel,"  "  Animals," 
"  Apocalypse,"  and  so  on.  At  the  word  "  Author  "  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  those  pictures  in  which  an  author  is  represented  ottering 
his  book  to  a  patron.  The  note  on  representations  of  our  Saviour 
is  exhaustive  in  its  character,  and  resembles  rather  an  article  in  a 
cyclopaedia.  The  corresponding  list  of  illuminations  relating  to 
the  Life  and  Passion  occupies  twenty  pages,  and  will  be  found 
invaluable.  The  word  "  Papyrus  "  is  the  subject  of  a  short  but 
Tery  interesting  note  on  the  manuscripts  of  ancient  Egypt,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  hieratic  character,  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  lineal  ancestor  of  our  own  alphabet,  was  in  use  as 
early  as  the  fourth  dynasty.  Under  "  Thomas  "  we  are  told  that  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  "  so  great  a  favourite  in  England  until  his 
disestablishment  by  Henry  VIII.,  would  probably  be  more  fre- 
quently found  in  pictures,-'  were  it  not  for  the  stringency  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  ordered  even  his  name  to  be  erased  from 
■all  service  books.  There  are,  nevertheless,  many  miniatures  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom,  but  they  invariably  make  the  mistake  of 
representing  the  Archbishop  celebrating  mass,  although  the  murder 
took  place,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  Becket 
was  actually  engaged  at  Vespers.  So  much  for  contemporary 
evidence,  for  some  of  these  manuscripts  were  written  and  painted 
early  in  the  twelfth  century. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

IN  Mr.  Reynolds's  preface  to  his  volume  called  the  Model 
Locomotive  Engineer  (i)  he  says,  "  In  view  of  the  granting 
•of  certificates  to  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  and  engine-boys,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  place  before  them  models  of  self-help  and  self- 
reliance  ;  rules  that  have  proved  themselves  correct  a  thousand 
times  over ;  and  practice  of  the  best  possible  railway  service."  No 
letter  plan  could  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  the  book.  Whether 
the  purpose  is  in  itself  a  good  one,  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
introduce  the  proposed  system  into  the  calling  of  engine- 
drivers,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide  ;  but  it  will  be  ; 
only  lair  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  has  evidently  given  much  pains 
and  thought  to  a  matter  of  which  he  has  practical  experience,  to 
quote  the  words  in  which  he  clearly  sets  forth  the  chief  reason 
which  he  has  for  proposing  certificates  for  engineers,  firemen,  and 
engine-boys.  "  I  have  not  only  shown,"  he  writes,  "  how  a  man's 
nature  may  be  cultivated,  but  how  it  may  be  trained  for  the 
tenetit  not  only  of  the  man  himself,  but  also  for  the  railway  Com- 
pany and  the  public.  As  now  constituted,  the  service  is  un-  i 
popular.  Hundreds  of  men  go  into  the  steam-sheds  in  a  year, 
who  in  a  few  weeks  go  away  disgusted.  The  ground  is  perished 
for  want  of  cultivation.  Every  possible  effort,  as  far  as  engines  are  I 
concerned,  has  been  made  to  improve  the  service  of  our  railway  I 
engineers  ;  but  the  improvement  we  want  and  must  have  will  be 
of  no  avail  unless  it  commences  within  the  men  first,  so  that  the 
leaven  may  leaven  the  whole  lump."  Mr.  Reynolds  goes  on  to 
say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  each  man  "  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  exhibit  more  intellectual  skill  in  describing  the  engine 
fully  on  paper  before  passing  for  a  driver ;  if  he  cannot  write, 
don't  pass  him."  Then,  it  is  suggested,  he  might  go  on  a  stage 
further,  and  give  a  description  of  the  working  of  the  engine  and  of 
the  traffic,  and  then  "  go  a  step  higher  and  grapple  with  higher 
questions,  touching  the  laws  that  govern  combustion  and  the  action 
of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  prove  himself  fit  for  a  higher 
position."  As  we  have  said,  we  leave  it  to  others  to  decide 
on  the  desirableness  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  plan.  His  taking  up  the 
matter  has  at  least  led  to  his  producing  a  volume  the  interest  of 
which  will  not  te  confined  to  the  class  of  men  for  whom  it  is 
specially  designed.  No  one,  indeed,  can  well  fail  to  be  interested  , 
in  the  history  of  the  locomotive  engine.  Mr.  Reynolds  begins  his 
story  with  an  account  of  the  road-engine  made  in  1763  by  Cugnot, 
a  native  of  Lorraine.  This  is  preserved  in  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris.  "It  has  a  small  copper  boiler  with  a 
furnace  inside,  and  fitted  with  two  small  chimneys,  two  small 
cylinders  and  two  connecting-rods,  acting  alternately  upon  a  single 
driving-wheel.  The  combination  is  capital;  some  time  after  we 
adopted  the  two  cylinders,  and  here,  in  1763,  was  done  what 
Stephenson  patented  in  1815,  namely,  to  connect  the  coupling- 
rod  to  a  pin  in  the  spoke  of  the  wheel."  This  engine  was  upset 
in  rounding  a  corner,  "and  poor  Cugnot  became  a  ruined 
man."  Next  comes  a  reference  to  an  engine  made  by  Murdoch  of 
Birmingham,  of  which,  however,  no  detailed  account  is  given  •, 

(1)  The  Model  Locomotive  Engineer,  Fireman,  and  Engine-Boy;  com- 
vrising  a  Historical  Police  of  the  Pioneer  Locomotive  Engines  and  their 
Inventors.  With  a  Project  for  the  Establishment  of  Certificates  of  Quali- 
fication in  the  llunning  Service  of  Hallways,  by  Michael  Reynolds,  Member 
of  the  Society  of  Engifceers,  Author  of  "  Locomotive-Engine  Driving." 
London  :  Crosby  Lovkw  owl  &  Co. 


and  then  we  hear  of  Richard  Trevethick,  a  mining  captain,  who 
"  first  made  an  engine  to  run  on  rails."  The  narrative  of 
Trevethick's  life  and  its  struggles  is  singularly  interesting,  and  is 
closely  followed  by  an  account  of  Stephenson.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  entitled  "  Certificates  of  Qualifications  in  the  Running 
Service,  Locomotive  Department,"  and  deals  more  entirely  with 
technical  matters.  We  will  quote  one  more  passage,  which  pleads 
for  the  introduction  of  the  author's  project,  and  leave  the  book  to 
speak  for  itself: — "  No  language  can  tell  the  effect  that  an  efficient 
system  of  examination  would  produce  on  the  service.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  service  would  at  once  be  raised  fifty  per  cent.  .  .  . 
It  (the  project)  is  intended  to  mark  an  improvement,  in  keeping 
with  the  locomotive  itself,  and  to  crown  half  a  century  of  driving, 
in  which  there  have  been  great  and  valuable  services  rendered  for  a 
heap  of  oily  clothes  and  a  little  '  siller.'  The  present  system  has  no 
vitality  in  it,  holds  out  nothing  to  look  up  to  and  nothing  to  ex- 
pect, no  lasting  or  abiding  satisfaction." 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Goodeve's  valuable  work 
on  the  steam-engine  (2),  of  which  the  chief  object  has  been  "to 
point  out  the  influence  which  the  change  in  our  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  heat  has  exercised  in  the  practical  construction  of  the 
steam-engine,"  and  in  which  the  author  "  has  further  endeavoured 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  Watts's  '  diagram  of  energy  '  has  en- 
abled us  to  accomplish  a  scientific  analysis  of  heat  engines  gene- 
rally, and,  in  particular,  of  the  steam-engine  under  all  its  varied 
forms." 

The  seventeenth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  Tales  from  Black- 
wood (3)  opens  with  a  story  by  Mr.  Percy  Greg  called  Guy 
Neville's  Ghost.  The  supernatural  interest  in  this  is  so  well 
worked  up  that  one  is  a  little  disappointed  by  the  somewhat  com- 
monplace explanation  of  the  supposed  ghost's  appearance.  The 
chief  attraction  in  the  volume  is  the  concluding  tale,  called 
"  The  Easter  Trip  of  Two  Ochlophobists,"  which  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  pieces  of  light  and  witty  writing  that  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time.  Some  of  the  books  of  travel  which  the  author 
parodies  are  by  this  time  forgotten ;  but  he  has  so  much  humour 
of  his  own  that  this  is  of  little  consequence,  and  he  is  certainly 
not  at  his  worst  when  he  is  writing  simply  in  his  own  character. 

The  late  Mr.  Roffe's  exhaustive  volume  on  Shakspeare  Music  (4) 
is  full  of  curious  information.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  song 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra — 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  ! 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd, 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown'd  : 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  ; 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round — 

we  learn  from  Mr.  Roffe's  researches  that,  about  the  year  1 750,  it  was 
set  as  a  tenor  solo  by  a  Mr.  Chilcot  of  Bath,  who,  however,  from 
some  strange  whim,  set  only  the  first  four  lines.  "  The  next  com- 
position," wrote  Mr.  Roffe,  "  to  be  noticed  furnishes  us  with  an  in- 
stance of  what  may  be  termed  a  prank  antithetical  to  the  above." 
This  prank  occurs  in  an  edition  of  the  play  published  in  1759 
under  the  title  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  fitted  for  the  Stage  by 
Abridging  only.  In  a  prefatory  advertisement  it  is  said  that  "  the 
song  at  p.  39  being  thought  too  short,  an  addition  was  made  to 
it  in  rehearsal."  With  this  addition  the  song  appears  in  this 
shape  : — 

1. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne, 
Time  it  is  to  cheer  the  soul 
Made  by  thy  enlarging  bowl, 
Free  from  wisdom's  fond  control, 
Burthen.  Free  from  wisdom's  fond  control. 

11. 

Monarch,  come  and  with  thee  bring 
Tipsy  dance  and  revelling  ; 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd, 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown'd. 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  goes  round  ; 
Burthen.  Cup  us,  till  the  world  goes  rouud. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  that  the  four  lines  of  Hamlet's 
letter  to  Ophelia — 

Doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire, 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 

But  never  doubt  I  love — 

have  been  set  no  less  than  six  times.  Besides  these  compositions, 
there  is  a  setting  by  Michael  Kelly  of  "  Hamlet's  letter  to  Ophelia 
versified,"  of  which  the  words  run  thus : — 

Doubt,  O  most  beautified,  that  the  stars  are  fire  ; 

Doubt,  my  soul's  idol,  that  the  sun  doth  move  ; 
Doubt  that  eternal  truth  may  prove  a  liar  ; 

But,  sweet  Ophelia,  never  doubt  I  love. 
My  mind,  no  skill  in  these  fond  numbers  owns, 

Yet  these  declare  I  love  thee  best,  most  best ; 
And  tho'  no  Muses  reckon  up  my  groans, 

These  lines  may  shelter  in  thy  snowy  breast. 


(2)  Text-booh  on  the  Steam-Engine.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.,  Barrister 
at-Law,  Lecturer  on  Applied  Mechanics  at  the.  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Author  of  "The  Principles  of  Mechanics,"  Sic.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co. 

(3)  Tales  from  Bldchwood.  Xcw  Series.  No.  XVII.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

(4)  The  Handbooh  of  Shakespeare  Music  ;  being  an  Account  of  Three. 
Hvndred  and  Fifty  Pieces  of  Music  set  to  iVortls  taken  from  the  Plays  and 
Poem*  of  Shakespeare,  the  Compositions  ranging  from  the  Elizabethan  Age 
to  1 he  Present  Time.  By  the  late  Alfred  Rofte.  London :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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Further,  "  amongst  the  glees  of  Sir  John  Stevenson  is  one  for  two 
sopranos  and  a  bass  to  the  words  of  Hamlet's  letter.  The  glee  is 
unaccompanied,  and  Sir  John  closes  his  work  with  the  verbal 
variation  of  '  Sweet  Ophelia,  never  doubt  my  love.'  "  Mr.  Parry 
the  elder  composed  a  recitative  and  air,  in  which  Hamlet's  letter 
appears.  They  were  written  for  Braham,  to  be  sung  in  an  operatic 
version  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  recitative  is  taken 
from  one  of  Biron's  speeches  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  "  Then 
ensues  an  air  andante  in  §  time,  set  to  the  four  lines  of  Hamlet's 
letter,  which  air  is  succeeded  by  a  allegretto  in  §  time  set  to 
other  poetry.  The  whole  composition  is  then  closed  by  a  repetition 
of  Hamlet's  letter  in  §  time,  and  with  different  notes  from  those 
used  for  the  opening  movement."  To  Mr.  Roffe's  interesting  work 
an  index  is  appended,  which  shows  at  a  glance  how  many  different 
settings  exist  of  each  piece  of  verse. 

The  author  of  Sporting  Sketches  (5)  informs  his  readers  in  a 
preface  that  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  them  "  from  a  feeling 
that  they  may  help  to  wile  away  an  hour  or  two,  either  in  the 
armchair  after  a  hard  day  or  in  the  railway  carriage  en  route  for 
some  hospitable  domain."'  That  they  may  do  this  is  by  no  means 
impossible.  Some  of  the  stories  (we  may  instance  especially  one 
called  "  Cricket  under  Difficulties  ")  are  not  unamusing,  although 
they  are  all  written  in  the  disagreeably  slangy  and  would-be 
facetious  style  which  most  sporting  writers  seem  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  affect. 

Mr.  Hyde  Parker's  verses  (6)  are  certainly  not  better  and  pos- 
sibly not  worse  than  most  of  those  collections  of  verses  which 
are  being  continually  given  to  the  world  by  persons  whose 
understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  poetry  is  incomplete. 
Here  is  a  specimen,  taken  at  random,  of  Mr.  Parker's  produc- 
tions : — 

STANZAS. 
1. 

Oh,  think  not  when  smiles  are  bright 

That  sorrow  hath  no  dwelling  there, 
For  eyes  that  laugh  to  outward  sight 

May  scarce  restrain  the  secret  tear. 

11. 

So  smiles  that  mask  the  sorrowing  heart 

Are  but  as  sunbeams  o'er  the  wave, 
Where,  tho'  their  beaming  glances  dart, 

They  shine  upon  the  sailor's  grave. 

But  Mr.  Parker  deals  in  wit  as  well  as  in  pathos,  and  here  is  one 
of  his  "Epigrams": — 

Last  night  Lady  F.,  in  the  sweetest  of  dresses, 

Some  people  thought  lovely,  but  others  quite  plain. 
Ah  !  poor  Lady  F. !  all  the  charms  she  possesses 
Are  profusely  displayed  at  the  end  of  her  chain. 

It  is  pleasant  (7)  to  turn  from  such  stuff  as  we  have  just  been 
quoting  to  the  grace  of  feeling  and  expression  which  are  to  be 
found  in  some  of  Miss  Walters's  verses.  She  is  least  fortunate 
when  she  breaks  into  a  peculiar  metre,  of  which  this  is  a  speci- 
men : — 

The  lofty  hymn, 

The  verse, 
To  Seraphim 

Rehearse ; 
Changeless 

Fashion, 
Grandest 

Passion 
In  Thought's  universe. 

Having  quoted  from  this  not  very  happy  part  of  Miss  Walters's 
work,  it  will  be  only  fair  to  show  that  she  can  do  better,  as  in 
these  lines: — 

Up  in  the  pine  the  squirrels  peeping 

Watch  the  dancing  teardrops  stray  ; 
Wondering  to  whose  holy  keeping 

They  go  rolling  all  the  day 
Down  the  mountain  stern  and  grey  ; 

Then  I  say,  "  I  calm  my  flight 
In  the  glen  ;  but  now  I  play." 

Sweet  are  morn  and  life  and  light. 
Fresh  and  cold  is  my  dashing  spray, 

Fresh  at  morn  and  noon  and  night: 
Hark  !  the  mountain  echoes  say, 

Sweet  are  morn,  and  life,  and  light. 

The  anonymous  author  of  The  Village  Life  (8)  has  a  keen  and 
kindly  eye  for  character  and  the  faculty  of  giving  expression  to 
his  thoughts  in  smooth  and  pleasant  verse.  His  picture  of  the 
village  and  the  little  society  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  theme  is 
touched  with  truth  and  graceful  humour,  and  he  has  not  a  little 
power  of  picturesque  description  and  of  pathos.  From  much  that 
is  good  we  choose  for  quotation  some  lines  which  occur  at  the 
end  of  a  sketch  of  "  The  Old  Professor,"  who,  while  he  pursues  his 
favourite  sport  of  fishing,  has  given  a  sketch  of  various  systems  of 
philosophy : — 

He  chuckles  softly,  tries  his  skill 

With  a  grey  fly  upon  the  pool. 

Just  as  it  lightly  flicks  beyond 

A  rock  emerging,  see  the.  trout 

Pise  slowly,  turn  his  belly  up, 

And  disappear  with  downward  snout 


(5)  Sporting  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  "  Bagatelle."  London: 
Swan,  Sonncnschein,  &  Allen. 

(6)  A  Vision  of  Justice  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Hyde  Parker.  London: 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(7)  The  Brook :  a  Poem.  By  Sophia  Lydia  Walters,  Author  of  "  A 
Dreamer's  Sketch-Book."    London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

(8)  The  Village  Life.    Glasgow :  Maclchosc. 


And  sculling  tail.    He  won't  he  caught. 

"  You  see  him,"  the  Professor  says, 

"  That  rascal  has  experience, 

He  knows  the  ways  of  gnats  and  flies, 

And  knows  the  hook  that  underlies 

Their  imitations  ;  he  has  sense 

And  judgment,  and  deserves  our  praise." 

We  laugh  and  the  Professor  laughs, 

And  as  we  wend  through  whin  and  broom 

Upward  the  stream,  we  know  that  hook 

Busked  freshest,  and  with  fairest  look 

By  Science's  adeptest  groom, 

Will  never  catch  the  man  who  sees 

How  old  and  new  philosophies 

Play  round  a  point  they  never  reach  ; 

And  understanding,  laughs  and  chaffs, 

With  lusty  lungs  and  graphic  speech. 

The  Village  Life  is  altogether  an  attractive  little  book,  and  we 
shall  hope  to  see  more  of  its  author's  work. 

Professor  Thompson  begins  his  work  on  Apprenticeship  Schools 
in  France  (9)  by  referring  to  a  letter  addressed  at  the  time  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  by  a  distinguished  British  juror  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  then  sitting. 
In  this  letter,  he  says,  three  questions  were  raised.  Firstly,  is 
England  really  losing  her  advanced  position  in  those  industries 
which  involve  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  produc- 
tion ?  Secondly,  is  this  retrogression  due  to  her  comparative 
backwardness  in  the  diffusion  of  applied  science  ?  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  immediately 
sought  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  men  of 
science  and  of  the  British  jurors  at  the  Exhibition,  and  that,  with 
slight  differences  of  opinion,  they  all  affirmed  their  belief  "  that 
the  lack  of  Technical  Education  on  the  part  of  British  masters  and 
British  workmen  was  surely  sapping  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
as  mistress  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war."  Professor  Thompson 
goes  on  to  dwell  upon  the  evils  which  seem  to  him  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  apprenticeship  system  in  England,  under  which  the 
apprentice  became  a  member  of  his  master's  family  and  learnt  from 
him  the  secrets  of  his  craft,  has  disappeared,  and  that  no 
satisfactory  substitute  for  it  has  yet  been  found.  He  quotes 
in  a  note  an  article  published  by  Mr.  George  Howell  in 
1876  iu  the  Contemporary  Revieio : — "The  master  had  already 
begun  to  be  less  of  the  craftsman  and  more  of  the  employer. 
.  .  .  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  greatly  augmented ; 
instead  of  the  old  fealty  between  master  and  men,  there  came 
estrangement  more  and  more,  until  sometimes  the  workpeople 
scarcely  ever  saw  their  veritable  employer.  .  .  .  The  master 
to  whom  the  apprentice  was  bound  no  longer  taught  him  his 
trade ;  he  was,  so  to  speak,  pitchforked  into  the  workshop,  to  pick 
up  his  trade  as  best  he  could,  or  to  learn  it  from  the  many  journey- 
men who  were  there  employed.  It  was  no  one's  duty  to  teach 
him ;  there  was  no  pay  and  no  responsibility."  Having,  as  he 
says,  "  indulged  in  a  preliminary  grumble  over  the  existing  state 
of  things,"  the  author  goes  on  to  "  recount  the  results  actually  at- 
tained in  certain  experiments  recently  made  in  France  in  the 
direction  of  organizing  a  new  apprenticeship  more  in  harmony 
with  the  social  conditions  of  the  age."  Four  ways  have  been  tried, 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  all  of  which  are  in  operation  in  Paris, 
of  solving  the  "  problem  that  the  old  apprenticeship  has 
failed  to  solve  and  which  a  new  apprenticeship  must  solve" 
— that  is,  "  how  to  give  to  artisan  children  that  technical  train- 
ing and  scientific  observation  which  their  occupation  demands 
without  detaining  them  so  long  at  their  schooling  as  to  give  them 
a  distaste  for  manual  labour."  These  four  ways  are  to  send  the 
children  to  work  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  and 
to  give  them  a  certain  number  of  hours'  schooling  every  day  in  a 
school  in  the  workshop :  to  keep  the  children  at  school,  but  to 
give  them  technical  instruction  every  day  in  a  workshop  in  the 
school ;  to  organize  a  school  and  workshop  side  by  side ;  and  to 
send  the  children  to  the  existing  schools  half  the  day,  and  the 
other  half  to  work  half-time  in  the  workshop  or  factory.  Professor 
Thompson  goes  on  to  give  an  interesting  and  careful  account,  with 
tables,  of  the  working  of  these  different  methods  in  France.  His 
book  is  suggestive,  and  is  evidently  composed  under  the  influence 
of  a  strong  and  deliberate  conviction. 

A  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  has  been  issued  of  Herr 
Baedeker's  excellent  Handbook  of  London  (10). 

A  fourth  edition  has  appeared  of  an  illustrated  guide-book  called 
the  Golden  Guide  to  London  (11).  The  work  is  rendered  un- 
sightly and  unpleasant  by  trade  advertisements  printed  on  the 
backs  of  several  of  the  illustrations. 

A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  an  English  translation  of 
the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc's  well-known  work  on  Military  Architec- 
ture (12)  which,  as  Mr.  Parker  says  in  his  preface  to  the  present 
edition,  "  explains  all  the  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  a 
camp  or  a  city  that  have  been  used  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 

(9)  Technical  Kducation. — Apprenticeship  Schools  in  France.  By 
Sylvanus  Phillips  Thompson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in 
University  College,  Bristol,  Author  of  "  Technical  Kducation— When 
Should  it  be  Given,"  &c.    London  :  Hamilton  Adams  &  Co. 

(10)  London  and  its  Environs;  including  Excursions  to  Brighton,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Sfc.  Handbook  for  Travellers.  By  K.  Baedeker.  Second 
Edition.    Leipsic :  Baedeker.    London  :  Dulau  &  Co. 

(11)  The  Golden  Guide  to  London.  Fourth  Edition.  London:  Printed 
at  the  Chiswick  Press  for  the  Proprietors  by  Charles  Whittiugham. 

(12)  Military  Architecture.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  by  M.  Macdermott,  Esq.,  Architect.  With  the  original  French 
Engravings.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B., 
F.S.A.,  &c.   London  and  Oxford  :  Parker  &  Co. 
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by  means  of  those  admirable  drawings  of  M.  Violiet-le-Duc  ■which 
make  them  far  more  easy  to  understand  than  any  words  alone 
could  do." 

A  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  has  appeared  of  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  Jevons's  Theory  of  Political  Economy  (13). 

Sir  William  Anson  has  composed  a  clearly  written  volume, 
which,  in  his  own  words,  is  "  an  attempt  to  draw  such  an  outline 
of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  contract  as  may  be  useful  to  students, 
and,  perhaps,  convenient  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching 
of  law  ,"(14).  The  opinion  of  some  thus  engaged,  that  there  was 
need  of  an  elementary  treatise  dealing  with  the  subject  of  contract 
in  its  entirety,  gave  Sir  William  Anson  a  reason  for  writing  a  work 
which  excellently  fulfils  its  object. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  compiled  a  useful  little  treatise  on  arbitra- 
tion (^ij),  which  is  the  result  of  careful  study  of  the  best  autho- 
rities, and  which  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  eminent 
counsel.   

(13)  The  Theory  of  Political  Economy.  By  YV.  Stanley  Jcvons.  Second 
Edition.    London  :  MacmiUaii  &  Co. 

(14)  Principles  of  the  Lam  of  Contract.  By  Sir  William  B.  Anson, 
Bart.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

(15)  The  Practical  Arbitrator  ;  being  a  Treatise  designed  more  particu~ 
/arty  tor  the  use  of  Lay  Arliitrators,  and  containing  the  Principles  of  the 
Laic  if  Arbitrations,  Awaitis,  Evidence,  and  Contracts.  By  Charles 
Jackson.    London:  Knight  St  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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rr„0  PR^TO¥2¥'"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
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(^.EORGE    HENRY    LEWES  STUDENTSHIP.— 

This  Studentship  has  been  founded.  In  memory  of  Mr.  Geoikie  Henry  Lewes,  for 
the  pun-)*;  ot  enabling  the  holder  for  the  time  being  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  prosecu- 
tion oi  oncmol  research  in  Physiology.  The  Studentship,  the  value  of  which  is  slightly  under 
55  I'"  annum,  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  tenable  for  Three  years,  during  which  time  the 
Mr  dent  is  required  to  carry  on,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Director,  physiological  investigations, 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  other  professional  occupations.  No  jierson  will  he  elected  as  a 
George  Henry  Lewes  Student  who  does  not  satisfy  the  Trustees  and  Director,  first  as  to  the 
promise  of  »uece*s  in  physiological  inquiry,  and  second  as  to  the  need  of  pecuniary  assistance. 
Otherw.se  all  persons  ol  both  sexes  are  eligible.  Applications,  together  with  such  Information 
concerning  ability  and  circumstances  as  the  candidate  may  think  proper,  should  be  sent  to  the 
mtaent  Director,  Dr.  MICTUXL  I  usteii.  New  Museums,  Cambridge,  nut  later  than  October  15, 
18<a.   The  appomtmcpt  will  be  made  ami  duly  advertised,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date. 
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COLLEGE. 


The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ENTRANCE  EXHI- 
BITIONS will  be  held  ou  December  18  and  19. 

M  ARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.— In  December  next  there  will 

be  an  Examination  for  FIFTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value 
of  £20  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  any  other  Scholarship,  except "  House  Scholarships," 
dui-.ng  continuance  at  the  School.  These  Scholarships  axe  confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen 
being  nominees  of  Life  Governors. 

Also  for  a  Scholarship  worth  116  a  year,  confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen  who  have 
•erved  .or  five  years  as  Chaplains  or  Missionaries  within  the  limits  of  the  "late  East  India 
Company's  Charters.— Apply  to  the  Bl'RSAH. 


PREPARATION    for  the    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  &c  — A 

CLERGYMAN  (late  Public  School  Tutor),  raiding  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Yorkshire, 
assisted  by  an  ahle  resident  Tutor,  receives  about  TWELVE  PUPILS,  irum  Seven  to  Four- 
teen years  of  a?e.  The  Principal  himself  always  accompanies  his  Boys  in  their  walks  and 
takes  part  in  their  games ;  his  wife  pays  the  closest  attention  to  their  health,  comfort,  and 
h'ipnint.-ss.  Thorough  (rroundiiu  mid  individual  teaching.  Terms,  ISO  or  £90  a  year.— 
Address,  Clericus,  Ley  land,  Greenhiil  Road,  Hampstead.  London. 

V'OLE     BEAUREPAIRE,    BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER.— 

-~  Conducted  hy  C.  G.  BLACKADER,  M.A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  8t.  John's  Coll..  Cambridge, 
and  assisted  by  resident  French  aud  German  Masters.  Successful  preparation  for  the  Army 
aad  PubUc  Schools. 
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pARSIIALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

■THE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

-*-  MAIDENHEAD).  —  BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Evaminatmns  nt  till  tin-  Public  Schools  ;  nlso  for  the  Naval  Cadctship  Examination.  In  the 
New  House  Q  •)  I  NIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite  LITTLE 
BOYS.— Eur  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  IIkad-Mastku. 

MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  C01VI- 

PETITIVB  EXAMINATIONS.— Captain  CHAWNER  (late  77th  Hcgiment)  has  a 

[few  VACANCIES'.   Terms  on  application  and  references  Manor  House,  Newton  Valence. 

Alton,  Hants. 

TNDIAN  and  CL.  I.   HOME  CIVIL    SERVICE. — FOUR 

Intending  CANDIDATES  can  he  received  as  PUPILS  on  specially  advantageous  terms, 
it  good  (according  to  ag&1  in  on .4  or  more  of  these  subjects  English,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Science,  Political  Economy,  or  if  they  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanscrit. 
 \<Mn^.  0.  S.,  Stuniord's  Clmnny  Cross.  

J?  DUGATION    in    GERMANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 

for  YOUNG  LADIES.  Conducted  by  Frliulein  SINGER.  The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors.  Great  advantages  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  Bleichstrasse  36, 
Praukfort-on-the-Maine. 

THE  Rev.  K.  BARTON  LEACH,  late  Scholar  and  Hulmeian 
Exhibitioner  of  B.N.  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  Coll.,  Had  ley,  wishes  to 
meet  with  a  GENTLEMAN'S  SON,  aged  Nine,  to  EDUCATE  with  his  own  Boy.  The  two 
Will  be  educated  with  a' View,  if  practicable,  to  obtain  a  Foundation  Scholarship  at  a  Public 
School.  German  and  French  included.  Terms,  £105  a  year  ;  if  a  Pony  be  kept,  £125— 
Address,  Sutton  Montis  Rectory,  Castle  Cary,  Somerset. 

npO  FAMILIES  PROCEEDING  to  INDIA  or  the  COLO- 

NTES.— A  LADY  and  GENTLEMAN,  having  one  little  Boy  of  Five  years  of  age,  are 
anxious  to  meet  with  another  CHILD  of  the  same  age  to  EDUCATE  with  him.  Every 
home  comfort,  with  a  mother's  care  and  supervision,  are  offered,  and  the  advantage  of  a  good 
resident  Governess.  Within  eleven  miles  of  London,  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and, 
beautiful  parts  of  Surrey—Apply,  in  the  first  instance  by  letter,  to  D.  D.,  care  of  May'a 
Advertising  Offices,  159  Piccadilly. 

TPO   INDIAN  OFFICERS  and  GENTLEMEN  of  Limited 

-1-  Income.— The  PRINCIPAL  of  a  High-clnss  SCHOOL,  N.W.,  for  the  Daughters  oi 
Gentlemen  only,  receives  TWO  YOUNG  LADIES,  giving  them  the  advantage  of  a  liberal 
education  and  Professors,  for  the  reduced  Fee  of  Sixty  Guineas  a  year  inclusive.— For  address 
card,  apply  to  Delta,  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas  &  Co.,  81  New  Bond  Street. 

A  LADY,  who  is  Educating-  her  Children  in  BRUNSWICK, 

Germany,  desires  to  take  into  her  family  (where  only  German  is  allowed  to  be  spoken), 
and  treat  like  her  own,  TWO  ENGLISH  BOYS,  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  years  of  age.  Terms, 
particulars,  and  references  by  addressing  Mrs.  W.,  6'J  Helmstetter  Strasse,  Braunschweig, 
Germany.  ^ 

BOARD  in  FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN,  for  YOUNG 
LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN,  in  the  FAMILY  of  a  PnYSICIAN.  The  Lady  has 
resided  in  the  best  London  families  for  Thirteen  years.  English,  French,  Latin.  New  Piano 
in  the  house.   English  table.— Address,  23  Bleichstrasse,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

rfHE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS'  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

-*-  COMPANY,  Limited,  will  shortly  appoint  a  HEAD-MISTRESS  for  a  High  School  to 
be  established  ut  Blackhcath. 

Salury,  A'2."»o  per  annum,  with  a  capitation  fee  of  £1  10s.  per  pupil  over  100  up  to  200,  and  of  £2 
per  pupil  over  200  up  to  300. 

Applications  to  be  sent,  not  later  than  October  31,  to  the  SECRET ABY  of  the  Company,  US 
Brompton  Koad,  S.W.,  from  whom  fur.tb.er  information  may  be  had. 

LAW.— A  MARRIED  SOLICITOR,  in  good  practice,  in  an 
agricultural  town  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  to 

reside  in  the  house,  a  healthily-situated  country  residence  Address,  M.  A.  H.,  care  of  Messrs. 

G.  Street  &:  Co.,  30  Coruhill,  E.C.  

A    YOUNG    LADY,   of   cheerful  temperament  (an  Orphan, 

mother  English),  the  Daughter  of  a  former  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Sandhurst, 
a  German,  desires  a  Situation  as  COMPANION  to  a  LADY,  Travelling  or  otherwise.— Apply 
to  Colonel  ROBERTS,  Freiburg:,  Baden. 
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INTER    RESIDENCE.— BOURNEMOUTH.— A  Married 

MEDICAL  MAN,  without  Children,  residing  in  a  most  healthv  position  in  Bourne- 
mouth, can  receive  One  or  Two  LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN  fur  the  Winter  Mouths.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.— Address,  D.  H.,  care  of  Mr.  H.  Nash,  "Observer"  Ollice, 
Bournemouth. 

HE  PRESS.— A    PROVINCIAL    MORNING  PAPER 

(Liberal)  REQUIRES  the  Services  of  a  resident  LEADER  WRITER  on  Political, 
Local,  and  General  Subjects.— Applications,  giving  full  particulars  of  ability  and  experience, 
and  stating  amount  of  salary  required,  to  be  addressed  to  "  Leader  Writer,"  care  of  C,  Mitchell 
&  Co.,  12  and  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  

HOTELS. 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms,  bpacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

'THE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.  Charges  fixed  and  moderate.  Table- 
d'hote  daily.  Every  information  of  the  Manager.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ilfracombe,  for  Two 
Months,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  iu  England. 

DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

  61  Strand,  or  34  and 35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

WILLIAM      ~~ s!  BURTON, 
39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c.  Sic. 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,   AND  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS  of  best  make  only. 

Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants                                                 from  10s.  6d.  to  19a. 

French                                                          I4s.  6d.   „  23s.  6d. 

Iron  and  Brass  French  Bedsteads   ,    23s.  Od.   „  100s. 

All  Brass  ,    62s.  Od.   „  315s. 

Iron  and  Brass  Half- Tester  Bedsteads                                      „     34s.  Od,   „  330s. 

COTS,  CHAIR-BEDSTEADS,  COUCHES,  &c. 
BEDDING  of  Guaranteed  Quality  Manufactured  on  the  Premises. 

Fob  Bedsteads.— Wide                     3  ft.       4  ft.  6  in.  5  ft. 

Palliasses,  Best  Straw                                                 8s.  Od.       10s.  Od.  13s.  4d. 

Mattresses,  Cocoa  Fibre                                                 13s.  9d.        203.  Od.  22s.  Od. 

„         Good  Coloured  Wool                                    14s.  6d.        21s.  Od.  23s.  Od. 

„        Best  Brown  Wool                                     23s.  Od.       33s.  6d.  37s.  Od. 

„         Good  Serviceable  Hair                                  2'Js.  Od.        42s.  Od.  47s.  6d. 

„         Good  Horse  Hair                                         40s.  Od.        58s.  Od.  65s.  Od. 

„        Superior                                               61s.  Od.      S2s.  od.  104s.  Od. 

„        Best                                                       75s.  Od.      115s.  Od.  128s.  Od. 

German  Springs                                                       42s.  Od.       57s.  Od.  63s.  Od. 

German     do.     hair  stuffing                                        65s.  Od.       87s.  6d.  95s.  Od. 

Feather  Beds,  Bolsters.  Pillows,  Blankets,  &c. 
FURNITURE  FOR  BEDROOMS,  DINING  AND  DRAWING  ROOMS 
comprising  every  article  lor  House  Furnishing. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by 
appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    CATALOGUES  containing  850 

Illustrations.  i>ost  free. 

J-JEAL    &  SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

HEAL  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

195,  19G,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

■pURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-*-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

and  19, 20,  aud  21  Monrell  Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


»THE    STANDARD    LIFE    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-*-  Established  1825. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. -DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 
The  Company's  business  year  will  close  on  November  15,  1879,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
Ihis  year's  entry  to  the  profit  scheme  proposals  should  be  lodged  with  the  Company  un  or 
before  that  date. 

The  Tenth  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  1880,  and  all  wbo  take  out  Policies  now  will 
rank  for  two  years'  profits  on  that  occasion. 

For  the  very  liberal  conditions  of  the  Slumlord  Policy  see  Prospectus.  Attention  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  Company's  New  System  of  Secured  Puymeut  Policies.  Particulars  on 
application. 

Amount  of  Asscrances. 

Accepted  during  the  last  five  years   v  £fi.220,284 

Subsisting  Assurances    W,005,15a 

Revenue  upwards  of   700,000 

Assets  upwards  of    6,440,000 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  General  Secretary  J'ur  Ewjland. 
EDINBURGH—^  and  5  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 
LONDON-H2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C..  and  3  PALL  MALL  EAST. 

DURLIN—00  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET.   

T<HE       LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.TX  1720.) 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  Office-7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-exd  AGEXTS-Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Cora-Hor— MARK  WILKS  COLLET.  Esq.  |  Sub-Governor— GEORGE  L.  M.  GIBBS,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor— LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
Directors. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  Huth,  Esq. 


Hugh  Goui.'h  Arbtithnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Edward  Build,  Esq. 
Major-General  II.  P.  Burn. 
Ceorgc  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dnbrec.  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 
Howard  Gilliut,  Esq. 
Henry  Goschen.  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


Henrv  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
(  liin  les  Lvall,  Esq. 
Greville  II.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Pelly.R.N. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  livrie,  Esq. 
David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Michaelmas 
Policies  will  expire  on  October  14. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies  for  the  Fire  and  Life  Departments. 
Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Accounts,  and  all  other  information  can  be 
had  on  application. 

 JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

"TSJORTHERN  EIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 
OFFICE  IX  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405,<UX) 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1878)   £2.391,000. 

Insurances  effected  iu  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-   Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.   PAID-UP  and  INVESTED  £700,000. 
Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  nil  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  ofclaims.  Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed 
before  October  14,  or  the  sumc  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manaaer. 

PHCKNIX         FIRE  OFFICE. 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

UNION      BANK      of  AUSTRALIA. 

^  Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on 
the  Bank's  Brandies  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  ou  terms  which  may  he  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

 1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury.  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  ME WBURN,  Manager. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At 5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months*  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at.  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Brauchcs  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  tlie  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  "of  Bu'ukmg  Business  aud  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

 J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

DEARS'       TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Pure,  Fragrant,  and  Durable. 
THE  BEST  FOR  TOILET,  NURSERY,  AND  FOR  SHAVING. 
Free  from  excess  of  Alkali  and  artificial  colouring. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


JILLS' 

"WESTWARD  HO!" 

WILLS'  "  WESTWARD  HO!"  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 

"  When  all  things  were  made,  none  was  mode  better  than  Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone  man's 
Companion,  a  bachelor's  Friend,  a  hungry  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  a  wakeful 
man  s  Sleep,  and  a  chilly  man's  Fire.  There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven."— Kintisley's  "  Westward  Ho!  "  In  1  oz.,  2  oz.&  4  oz.  packets,  lined  with  tinfoil. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 


"  '"THE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  18/8."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

fSlNNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 
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of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

EFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  aud  most  gentle 

Apeiient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


ASTHMA,  and  DIFFICULT    BREATHING  arising  from 

Jr%-  affections  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  PROMPTLY 

RELIEVED  and  PAROXYSMS  AVERTED  by 
the  use  of  SAVORY  (t  MOORE'S 

T)ATURA  TATULA,  for  INHALATIONS,  for  which  purpose 


the  plant  is  prepared 
for  smoking,  and  as  Pastilles 


on  a  plate  or  eenser. 


Cigarettes  and  other  forms 
d  Powder  for  burning 


Q AVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 


Chemists  everywhere,  from  whom  pamphlets,  with 
full  particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


"JYf  UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

One  Thousand  Copies  of  Canon  Farrar's  St.  Paul ;  One  Thousand  Copies  of  the  Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Tait,  and  very  many  Copies  of  every  other  recent  Work  of  general  interest  are  in 
circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand 
increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they 
appear.  First-class  Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  thi 
number  of  volumes  required.  Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary 
Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms.   Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

IX/rUDIFS    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP    BOOKS.  — 

See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition  now  ready.  This 
Catalogue  contains  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Vol.  III.,  Fanny  Kemble's  Recollections  of 
a  Girlhood.  Mrs.  Brassey's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  The  Lite  of  George  Moore,  My  Command  in  South  Africa,  by  General  Cunynghamc.  The 
First  Violin,  Paul  Faber,  and  more  than  Three  Thousand  other  Popular  Works  in  History, 
Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at 
the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and 
Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  publishers  of  modern  Books. 

IV/I UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  hv  all  Subscribers  to  .MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY. 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  (.one  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Office,  2  Kin;;  Street,  Cheapside. 

rpHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Regent   Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

*#*  A  Clearance  Catalogue  ot  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  mav 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S,  CIIUHTON'S.  HODGSON'S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  Sd.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 

10,  74,  7»,  76,  81,  88,  91,  192,  089,  and  771  (clean  copies!— at  the  Office,  3»  Southampton  Street. 
Strand.  W.C.  _  

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

T^OREIGN  WORK  and  ENGLISH  WAGES 

J-  considered  with  reference  to  the  Depression  of  Trade.  By  Thomas 
Bkassey,  M.P. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN'S    COURSE  of  ENGLISH,  for  both 
Primary  and  Higher  Schools  ;  Revised  Editions s.  d. 

First  English  Grammar    1  4 

Key,  with  Additional  Exercises   1  9 

Higher  English  Grammar    2  6 

Companion  to  the  Higher  Grammar   3  6 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric   4  0 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

DR.  TTJRPIE'S  CHALDEE  MANUAL. 
Just  published,  square  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

A   MANUAL  of  the  CHALDEE  LANGUAGE  ;  containing 

-»-^-  Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee  aud  of  the  Targums,  and  a  Chrestomathy,  consisting 
of  Selections  from  the  Tarsums,  with  a  Vocabulary  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy.  By 
D.  McC.  Turpie,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Williams  &  Noroatk,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  of  JESUS  of  NAZARA.    Considered  in 
its  connexion  with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and  related  in  detail.   Translated  bv 
A.  Ransom.   Vol.  IV.  Tne  Galilean  Storms,  Last  Efforts  iu  Galilee,  Recognition  of  the 
Messiah,  Foreshadowing  of  the  Cross,  &c. 
Also,  Vols.  I.  to  III.  at  the  same  price. 

Just  published.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  cloth,  103.  8d. 

BAUR  (F.  C.)—  CHURCH  HISTORY  of  the  FIRST  THREE 

CENTUHIES.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition.  Edited  bv  the  Rev. 
Allan  Mlxzies.   Vol.  II.   Completing  the  Work. 

Subscribers  to  the  "Theological  Translation  Fund  Library"  receive  these  volumes 
for  7s.  instead  of  10s.  6d.  each.  Prospectus,  with  Contents  of  the  Scries,  post  free  on 
application. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  H  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  each  2s. 

I.  J£NARESBORO' CASTLE  YARD:  a  Poem.  With  22  Cuts. 

11.  THE  MICROCOSM  ;  and  MALCOLM  :  a  Holiday  Walk. 
III.  A  FEW  OCCASIONAL  PIECES.    By  the  same  Author. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
Published  this  dav,  fcp.  8vo.  136  pp.  cloth.  Is. 

THIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  MODERN  HISTORY,  1815-1879 ; 

including  the  Revolt  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  Capture  of  Cetewayo.   By  T.  S.  TAYLOR. 
Rklfe  Brothers,  6  Charterhouse  Buildings,  Aldcrsgate,  London. 

Price  3s.  ;  free  bv  post,  3s.  Cd. 

rfHE  OWENS  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  for  the  SESSION 

-L  1879-80. 

Manchester  :  J.  E.  CottxiSH.  Bookseller  to  the  Collece,  33  Piccadilly. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

EYEBALL    TENSION  :   its  Effects  on  the  Sight,  and  its 
Treatment.    By  W.  SPENCER  WATSON,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  B.M.Lond.,  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  Royal  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  itc. 

London  :  11.  K.  Lewis,  13fi  Gower  Street.  W.C.  

Now  readv,  crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  6s.  Gd. 

PHYSIOLOGY  and  HYGIENE  of  the  VOICE,  with  especial 

J-  Reference  to  its  Cultivation  and  Preservation.  For  the  Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Goitoox  Holmes,  Physician  to  the  Municipal  Throat  aud  Ear  Infirmary. 

J.  &  A.  CHCncilILL,  New  Burlington  Street.   

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  ts.  Cd. 

pONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  Cut  ".CHILL'S 
Hypophosphltei  and  Inhalants. 

J.  W.  Kolce.maxn,  2  Langham  Tlacc,  Loudon,  W. 
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EDINBURGH     REVIEW,    No.  CCCVIII. 

Win  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 
Contents  : — 

1.  GERMANY  SINCE  THE  PEACE  OP  FRANKFORT. 
■2.  MOZART. 

3.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COLOUR. 

4.  SPEDDING'S  LIFE  OF  BACON. 

5.  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF  BRITAIN. 

6.  THE  FAMILY  OF  MIRABEAU. 

7.  FROUDE'S  CJESAR. 

8.  THE  CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

9.  THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 
10.  AFGHANISTAN. 

London,  Longmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black. 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW,    No.  CCXCVL, 

will  be  published  on  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  10. 
Contexts : 

1.  PASCAL  AND  HIS  EDITORS. 

2.  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

3.  ALBERT  DL'RER. 

4.  THE  FOUNDER  OF  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL, 
fi.  JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE  ON  RUSSIA. 

6.  FROUDE'S  C.ESAR. 

7.  THE  WEATHER  AND  ITS  PREDICTION. 

8.  HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

9.  TnE  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  CLERGY. 
10.  PRINCIPLES  AT  STAKE. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

No.  XVII.,  6s. 

THE    CHURCH     QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

-1-  for  OCTOBER  1879. 

L  PREACHING  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  IN  [ROME  IN  1879. 

2.  S.  HUGH  OF  LINCOLN. 

3.  THE  WELLINGTON  DESPATCHES  AND  GEORGE  IV.— (Concluded.) 

4.  MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

5.  THE  WORKS  AND  FAITH  OF  PHEIDIAS. 
C.  SPIRITUAL  NEEDS  OF  INVALIDS. 

7.  DIOCESAN  SYNOD,  OR  CONFERENCE,  OR  BOTH? 

8.  THE  BURIALS  QUESTION :  MR.  MARTEN'S  ACT. 

9.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  FATHERS  ON  THE  REAL  PRESENCE. 
SHORT  NOTICES. 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 
On  the  16th  but,  2s.  6d. 

HPIIE   NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER. 

Contexts : 

L  INDIA'S  NEEDS  AND  ENGLAND'S  DUTY. 
S.  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    IV.  Rugby. 

3.  THE  MAID  OF  SONG  :  a  Poem.  By  TnoMAS  Gordon  Hake. 
i.  THE  STORY  OF  A  LIE.   By  R.  Locis  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  Travels  with 
a  Donkey,"  4c. 

5.  WORKHOUSE  VISITING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

6.  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

7.  REALISM  m  DRAMATIC  ART. 

8.  WHAT  DOES  HOME-RULE  REALLY  MEAN 3    By  A  Home-Ri  le  M.P. 

9.  HARDY'S  NOVELS. 

10.  CAN  ARMY  SHORT-SERVICE  BE  MADE  TO  WORK? 

11.  SELECTED  BOOKS. 

C.  Kki;an  Paul  4-  Co.,  1  Paternoster  Square. 

NEW   UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL. 
Every  Wednesday  during  Term-time,  commencing  October  15,  will  be  published 

THE    CAMBRIDGE    REVIEW:  a  Journal  of  University 

-1-  Life  and  Thought. 

It  will  contain  the  University  Sermon,  and  Cambridge  News  of  each  week,  will  afford  a 
medium  for  the  Discussion  of  University  Questions,  and  will  also  contain  Articles  on  Literary, 
Scientific,  and  Social  Subjects. 

Price  6d. ;  Prepaid  Subscription  for  the  Term,  including  postage,  3s.  0d. 

Publisher :  Elijah  Johnson,  Trinity  Street. 
London  Agent:  Mr.  Cliffoud-Poulter,  Middle  Temple  Lane,  E.C. 
Oxford  :  Messrs.  Slatter  &  Rose. 

"VTjTICE.  —  Owinjr  to  the  vastly  increased  demands  on  their 

i  'Pace,  the  Proprietors  of  TIIK  BAZAAR.  EXCHANGE,  and  MART,  and  Journal 
1.     ■   l"JBF"l'"laJ  ,.KTn  compelled  to  issue  their  paper  three  times  weeUv,  viz.  :  on 

Monday.  «  e.lnesdav.  and  Friday,  during  the  season,  and  they  have  taken  the  opportunity 
tlim  afforded  them  of  considerably  extending  the  literary  portion  of  the  paper,  both  us  regards 
the  variety  and  number  of  the  Articles  and  Illustrations.   Specimen  Copy  for  Two  Stamps. 
Office,  170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


HARRISON,  PALL  MALL. 


Albemarle  Street,  October  1879. 


yiEW  in  PARIS  CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE.— See  THE 

•    n  BFIJ'IJFR,ii. A,r<'hi,<r,ure  and  Landscape,  with  numerous  Sketches-Art  and  Commerce 
in  tonflict-llialth  Questions  at  Manchester-Drama  as  a  Teacher-Decoration  of  Public 
Buildings-Treatise  on  Concrete-London  in  Red,  &c.   4d. ;  by  post,  4Jd. 
.   4S  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  S.  Beale.  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  much  enlarge  1,  with  100 
Plates,  will  be  ready  on  October  20,  price  21s. 


THE       FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY. 
Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 
The  following  work  b  the  second  Publication  of  the  Society,  and  is  issued  to  the 
Members  as  one  of  the  Publications  for  1879,  or  may  be  purchased  by  Non-Members : 
Medium  8vo.  rvil.— 391  pp.  12s. 

THE  FOLK-LORE  of  the  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  of  ENG- 
LAND and  the  BORDERS.  A  New  Edition,  with  many  additional  Notes. 
By  William  Henderson,  Author  of  "  My  Life  as  an  Angler." 

Published  for  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  by 
Satcheix,  Peyton,  4i  Co.,  Publishers,  12  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Trospectus  and  particulars  of  the  Society  may  be  had  by  application  to  the  Hon. 
Secretory,  G.  L.  Go.MME,  Esq.,  Costelnau,  Barnes,  S.W. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


LIFE  of  BISHOP   WILBERFORCE.    With  Selections  from 

his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  Canon  ASHWELL,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  (18U3-48). 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  &c. 

A    HISTORY  of  ANCIENT    GEOGRAPHY.     By  E.  H. 

Bunbuhy,  F.R.G.S.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  Index  and  Maps. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  EVENTFUL  CAREER  of  F.  M. 

the  DUKE  of  SALDANHA.  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By 
Conde  da  Carnota,  Author  o£  the  "  Life  of  Marquis  of  Pombal."  2  vols. 
Svo. 

WORD,  "WORK,  and  WILL :   Collected  Papers.     By  Wm, 

Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.   Crown  8vo. 

Contents  :  The  Synoptic  Gospels — Death  of  Christ— God  Exists — Worth  of 
Life— Design  in  Nature— Sports  and  Pastimes— Emotions  in  Preaching — 
Defects  in  Missionary  Work— Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry. 

THE  RIVER  of  GOLDEN  SAND  :  Narrative  of  a  Journey 

through  China  to  Burmah.  By  Captain  Wm.  Gill,  R.E.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
Map  and  Illustrations. 

THE  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  of  ARISTOTLE.  Translations 

of  the  Nicomnchean  Ethics,  and  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Andronicus  ;  together 
with  Philosophical  Essays,  Introductions,  and  Analyses.  Designed  for 
Students  at  the  Universities.   By  Walter  M.  Hatch,  M.A.  Svo. 

A    LADY'S    LIFE    in  the    ROCKY    MOUNTAINS.  By 

Isabella  Bird,  Author  of  "  Six  Months  in  the  Sandwich  Islands."  Post 
Svo.  with  Illustrations. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT  MILMAN,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta 

and  Metropolitan  of  India.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence  and 
Journals.    By  his  Sister.   8vo.  with  Map. 

NILE    GLEANINGS:    the  Ethnology,  History,  and  Art  of 

Ancient  Egypt,  as  revealed  by  Egyptian  Paintings  and  Bas-Reliefs.  With 
Descriptions  of  Nubia  and  its  Great  Rock  Temples  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Villiers  Stuart.    Medium  8vo.  with  40  Coloured  Illustrations,  &o. 

MEMOIR    of   EDWARD    and   CATHERINE  STANLEY. 

Edited  by  their  Son,  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.   Crown  8vo. 

RHEINSBERG  ;  or,  the  Student  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

By  Andrew  Hamilton.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

A  SKETCH  of  the  LIFE  of  ERASMUS  DARWIN.  By 

Charles  Darwin,  F.  R.S.  With  a  Study  of  his  Scientific  Works  by  Ernest 
Krausr.     Translated  by  W.  S.  Dallas.    Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and 

Woodcuts. 

A  LITTLE  LIGHT  on  the  CRETAN  INSURRECTION.  By 

A.  F.  Yule.   Post  8vo. 

THE  ASCENT  of  the  MATTERHORN.  By  Edward  Whymper. 

Medium  8vo.  with  2  Maps  and  100  Illustrations,  340  pp.  10s.  6d. 
"  This  is  a  condensed  and  cheaper  edition  of  4  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,'  with  fresh 
matter  und  additional  illustrations." 

A  DICTIONARY  of  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY,  LITERA- 
TURE, SECTS,  and  DOCTRINES.  By  various  Writers.  Edited  by  Wm. 
Smith,  D.C.L.,  and  Professor  Wace,  M.A.    Vol.  II.    Medium  8vo. 

A    DICTIONARY  of   CHRISTIAN    ANTIQUITIES.  By 

various  Writers.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  and  Archdeacon  Cheltham, 
M.A.   Vol.  II.  (Completing  the  Work).    Medium  Svo.  with  Illustrations. 

METALLURGY:  SILVER  and  GOLD.    Part  I.    By  John 

Percy,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  700,  with  Illustrations. 

THE  SPEAKER'S   COMMENTARY  on  the  NEW  TESTA- 

MENT  :  Explanatory  and  Critical,  with  a  Revision  of  the  Translation.  Edited 
by  Canon  Cook.    Vol.  II.  Medium  8vo. 

Contents : 

ST.  JOHN   By  Canon  Westcott,  D.D. 

THE  ACTS  By  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

TWENTY  YEARS  in  the  WILD  WEST;  or,  Life  in  Con- 
naught.  By  Mrs.  Houstoun,  Author  of  "A  Yacht  Voyage  to  Texas." 
Post  Svo. 

LIFE  of  WILLIAM  PITT.  By  Earl  Stanhope.  New  Library 

Edition,  3  vols.  Svo,  with  Portraits. 

MEMOIR  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  CAROLINE 

HERSCHEL,  Sister  of  Sir  William  and  Aunt  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  By  Mrs. 
John  Herschel.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portraits. 

THE   HISTORY  of  BRITISH    COMMERCE,  and  of  the 

Economic  Progress  of  the  Nation,  from  17(13  to  1878.  By  Leone  Levi, 
F.S.A.   New  and  Revised  Edition,  8vo. 

THE  GREEK  VERB;  its  Structure  and  Development.  By 
Professor  Cuutius.  Translated  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  and  E.  B.  England, 
M.A.  8vo. 

ARISTOTLE.  By  George  Gp.ote.  New  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions.  1  vol.  8vo. 

HISTORY  of  the    CHURCH  of   SCOTLAND.    By  Dean 

Stanley,  D.D.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  8vo. 

HYMNS  in  PROSE  for  CHILDREN.    By  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

New  and  beautifully  Illustrated  Edition,  square  lGmo.  with  Designs  by- 
Barnes,  Wimperis,  Coleman,  and  Kennedy. 

LIFE  of  JOHN  WILSON,  D.D.  (of  Bombay) :  Fifty  Years 

a  Philanthropist  and  Scholar  in  the  East.  By  George  Smith,  LL.D. 
Abridged  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

HANDBOOK  to    ST.  PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL.    By  Dean 

Milman.  Abridged  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  20  Illustrations.  (Forming  a 
Volume  of  Murray's  English  Cathedrals.) 

FORSYTH'S  IIORTENSIUS :  an  Historical  Essay  on  the  Office 

and  Duties  of  an  Advocate.  Third  Edition,  adapted  for  School  Prizes,  8vo. 
w  ith  Woodcuts. 

CROWE  and  CAVALCASELLE'S  LIVES  of  the  FLEMISH 

PAINTERS;  with  Notices  of  their  Works.    Third  Edition,  post  8vo.  with 

Woodcuts. 

ALPINE  FLOWERS  for  ENGLISH  GARDENS.  By  W. 
Robinson,  F.L.S.  Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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BAJAH  BROOKE. 

This  day  is  published,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Map,  12s.  Cd. 

LIFE   OF   SIR  JAMES  BROOKE, 

RAJAH  OF  SARAWAK. 

From  his  Personal  Papers  and  Correspondence. 

By  SPENCER  ST.  JOHN,  F.R.G.S. 

Formerly  Secretary  to  the  Rajah,  late  II. M.  Consul-Genernl  in  Borneo  :  now  IT.M.  Minister 
Resident  to  the  Republic,  of  Peru,  and  Author  of  "  .Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East." 

*'  The  world  has  waited  with  no  ordinary  patience  for  an  authoritative  biography  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  at  last  we  have  presentedto  us  the  oft-promised  'Life  of  Sir  James 
Brooke.'  by  'Mr.  Spencer  St.  John.  His  book  has  about  it  a  strange  fascination— .to  be^in 
reodins  it  ineans  it  must  be  finished  at  a  sitting. "—V<ult/  Telcyrajjh,  October  4. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

BLACKWOOD'S 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Crown  8vo.  each  vol.  2s.  6d. 


This  day  is  published. 

Vol.  IX.  — CALDEKON. 

By  E.  J.  Haseix. 

Lately  published. 

Vol.  VIII.— EABELAIS. 

By  Walter  Besaht. 

**  VTe  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  Mr.  Besant  has 
traced  out  its  general  scope,  portrayed  the 
most  striking  ep.snUt-'S,  and  made  the  author  s 
genius  intelligible  to  English  readers."— 
Saturday  Review. 

"  His  volume  is  the  best  introduction  to 
Rabelais  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England. 

.  .  Those  who  seek  to  penetrate  the  mean- 
ing of  Kabelais  can  scarcely  hope  for  a  more 
trustworthy  or  more  compendious  guide." 

Athenozuni. 


The  other  Volumes  contain : 

I.  DANTE.  By  the  Editor. 
II.  VOLTAIRE.    By  Major- 

General  E.  B.  Hamlky. 

III.  PASCAL.    By  Principal 

Tcr.LOCH. 

IV.  PETRARCH.  By  Henry 

Reeve. 

V.  GOETHE.    By  A.  Hay- 

WAltD,  Q.C. 

VI.  MOLIERE.  Bv  the  Editor 

and  F.  Tahver,*M.A. 

VII.  MONTAIGNE.     By  the 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE   AUTHOR  OP  "THE 
GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." 

Now  ready,  crown  Svo.  5s. 

THE  AMATEUR  POACHER. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  "  Wild  Life  in  a 
Southern  County." 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL   THE  LIBRARIES. 

Just  published,  3  vols. 

CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN: 

A  Story  of  Two  Generations. 

By  ALLAN  MUIR. 


Nearly  ready,  2  vols. 

SISTER. 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
MISS   GREEN  AW  AY'S  NEW  BOOK. 


Fancy-boarded  cover,  6s. 

UNDER  THE  WINDOW: 

Pictures  and  Rhymes  for  Children. 

By  KATE  GREENAWAY. 
Engraved  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

THE  STAGE  DOOR, 

STORIES  BY  THOSE  WHO   ENTER  IT, 

Edited  by  CLEMENT  W.  SCOTT, 
Is  the  Title  of 

ROUTLEDGE'S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL, 

Which  numbers  among  its  contributors  the  leading  Actors,  Actresses,  and 
Dramatic  Authors  of  the  day. 

The  Annual  will  be  issued  about  the  end  of  October. 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  Svo.  15s. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  of  WESTMINSTER'S 

DIARY  of  a  TOUR  in  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  and  RUSSIA  in  1827. 
HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "John.  Halifax,  Gentleman."    3  vols. 

RECORDS  of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  The  work  of  a  most  gjfted  writer.    Every  pajre  nhounds  in  nction  and  overflows  with 
feeling.    The  plot  is  laid  with  skill  and  worked  out  with  ingenuity."—  Court  Journal. 

GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  H  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  Mrs.  Spender  has  written  what  may  he  truly  called  a  romance  of  the  affections,  and  novel- 
readers  owe  Mrs.  Speiider  a  deht  of  gratitude  for  her  book."— Athena  am. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.  3  vols. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Desart,  Author  of  "  Kelverdale."    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 


BOSS  WEIL'S   NEW  PLAYS. 

Just  published,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  8s. 

ARABELLA  STUART; 
THE   HEIR  OF  LINNE ;  TASSO. 

By  ROSS  NEIL, 

Author  of  "  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "  Inez,"  "  The  Cid,"  "  Elfinella,"  Sc. 


ELLIS  &  WHITE,  29  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


NOW  READY. 


THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY  and  its  CAMPAIGNS 

in  TURKEY,  in  1877-1878.  By  F.  V.  Greene,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  and  lately  Military  Attache  to  the  United  States 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg.   Royal  Svo.  with  Atlas,  32s. 

THE    CHRONOLOGY  of  ANCIENT 

NATIONS :  an  English  Version  of  the  Arabic  Text  of  Athar-ul-Bakiya,  of 
Alblrunl,  or  "  Vestiges  of  the  Past."  Collected  and  reduced  to  Writing  by 
the  Author  in  a.h.  390-1,  a.d.  1000.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by 
Dr.  C.  Edward  Sachau,  Professor  in  the  Royal  University  of  Berlin. 
Printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Royal  Svo.  42s. 

THE  RUSSIANS  at  HOME  and  the  RUS- 

SIANS  ABROAD  :  Sketches,  Unpolitical  and  Political,  of  Russian  Life  under 
Alexander  II.  By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 


LONDON:  WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE  :  the  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


THE   NEW  NOVEL  BY  EBEDEBICK  TALBOT. 

At  all  Libraries,  3  vols. 

LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE: 

A  Novel. 

By  FREDERICK  TALBOT,  Author  of  "  Sophie  Crewe,"  &c. 

LONDON:  JOnN  &  ROBERT  MAXWELL. 


LOTTIE'S  FORTUNE  :  the  New  Novel.    3  vols. 
THE  CLOVEN  FOOT  :  Miss  Braddon's  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


MISS  BBADDON'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

At  all  Libraries,  3  vols. 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT: 

The  New  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 
LONDON :  JOHN  &  ROBERT  MAXWELL. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


THE  CLOVEN  FOOT  :  Miss  Braddon's  New  Novel.    3  vols. 


GENERAL  SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of 

PANTHEISM.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  now  ready,  12s.  Gd. :  From  the 
Age  of  Spinoza  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Oimxions  of  the  Fiikss  on  Vol.  I.:  "TiilninHni  and  well  •liltou"  AfM*iri . 
"There  is  •omethlng  attractive  in  this  book."— Spectator.  "  The  volume  eloscs  with  an  inter- 
estinj!  sketch  of  Vaolni."— Jfxamilier.  "The  section  ulonc  on  Lucilio  Voniui  deserves  to  be 
noted  as  exceptionally  ttrittnal."— Wettm 'alter  Review. 


DEACON  S;  CO.,  SI  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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SAMUEL    TINSLEY  &  CO.'S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


notice.— nsw  novel  by  the  popular  author  of  ■  love's 
conflict,"  "woman  against  woman,"  "petitonel,"  &c. 

THE    BOOT   of  all   EVIL.    By  Florence 

Mart;yat,  Author  of  "Lotc's  Conflict,"  "Woman  Against  Woman."  &c. 
3  vols.  31s.  6d.  [On  Monday. 

NOTICE.— A  SECOND  EDITION  OF  THIS  IMPORTANT  WORK 
IS    NOW  READY. 

DON  GARCIA  in  ENGLAND:  Scenes  and 

Characters  from  English  Life.  I>y  G-souoe  Wis  OLE  Sandys.  Svo.  hand- 
somely b^nd,  V2*. 

"  Will  iirotwe  in  most  renders  mhurled  feelifljrs  of  pnin  ami  pleasure,  approval  mid  dislike. 
On  one  point,  however,  then  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  a  general  agreement ;  it  is  a  conspicuously 
able  t  It. .i... 


OUR    PUBLIC    OFFICES:    Embodying  an 

Account  of  the  Disclosure  of  the  Anglo-ltnssian  Agreement  and  the  Unre- 
vealej  Secret  Treaty  of  May  31.  1S7S.  By  Charles  Marvin,  formerly  of  the 
Foreign  Office.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 


THE  NEWEST  WORKS  OF  FICTION  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


DRIFTED    TOGETHER.      By  Elizabeth 

Savile.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


SOME  DAY  or  OTHER.  By  Jane  M.  Kippen. 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


MONKSFORD  :  a  Tale  of  Much  Talking.  By 

the  Author  of  "  *Wi?e  as  a  Serpent,'*  "  Wife  or  Slave,"  &c.   3  vols.  31s.  (Jd. 
The  Scotsman  says  :  "  The  plot  is  well  constructed  and  the  interest  sustained  to  the  close* 
 Deserves  to  rank  arnoii^  the  very  best  fictions  published  during  the  present  season." 


MY  COUSIN  PERCY.    By  Crocus  Forster 

Legh.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 


LYNTON  ABBOTT'S  CHILDREN:  a  Novel. 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

The  Daily  Xtws  says :  41  It  may  be  a  first,  hut  it  is  by  no  means  a  youns  hook.  It  is 
peculiar,  in  some  passage*  painful,  hut  it  is  written  out  of  a  full  mind,  and  it  is  distinctly 
original  and  masterful  over  the  attention  ot*  the  reader  a  very  remarkable  book." 


THE  MASTER  of  REDLEAF.  By  Elizabeth 

A.  Meriwether.   3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
The  Saturday  Review  says  :  "  The  lovers  of  harrowing  events  and  incidents  will  certainly 
find  plenty  to  interest  them  in  '  The  Master  of  Kedleai".'   From  the  first  words  of  the  charaeter 

who  tells  the  story  to  the  last  fatal  scene  in  the  tomb  of  a  namele&s  race,  there  is  no  pause 

in  the  exc.tement  May  be  uot  uninstructive." 


A  TIGER  LILY.    By  L.  C.  Mervyn.    2  vols. 

price  21s. 

The  Spectator  says  :  "  Vigorous  and  incisive." 

The  Daily  .Vetrs  says  :  "  There  is  a  redeeming  power  and  originality  in  the  book  which 
carrier  the  reader  to  the  end." 


HIS  WIFE.   By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby,  Author  of 

"Common-Sense,"  "  Kate  Kennedy,"  &e.   3  vols.  31s.  6d.  • 
The  Graphic  says  :  "  Mrs.  Newby 's  tale  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  is  told  with  no  little  spirit  and 
ability." 


Each.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

HOW  I  VOLUNTEERED  for  the  CAPE: 

being  a  Short  Account  of  Eight  Months'  Service  with  the  Frontier  Light 
Horse.   By  T.  E.  Fexn.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
The  AthervTum  says  :  ••  Mr.  Fenn  deserves  to  be  thanked  for  his  simple  yet  instructive  nar- 
rative or  per*onal  experiences." 

The  GrapAtctays  :  "The  rattlinz  journal  of  a  vounz  English  volunteer  May  be  com- 
mended alike  to i  those  who  would  do  likewise  and  to  the  turner  souls  who  prefer  repose  at 
home,  not  only  for  many  a  useful  hint  and  vivid  sketch  of  camp  life  in  the  Veldt,  but  for  its 
rough  and  ready  but  sagacious  comments." 


EGYPT  UNDER  ISMAIL  PASHA.  Being 

some  Chapters  of  Contemporary  History.  Edited  by  Blanciiard  Jerrold. 
Large  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  12s. 


A  GREAT   LADY.     From  the  German  of 

Dew  ALT..   Translated  by  Locise  Harrison.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS  COLOMBE.  By 

Gina  Hose,  Author  of  "  Sorrcntina."   Crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 


THE  HEIRESS,  NOT  the  WOMAN.  By 

Allan*  Grant.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 


WHO   WAS   SHE  ?     By  Effie  A.  Clarke. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

FISHING  in  DEEP  WATERS.  By  Richard 

RoWLATf.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd.  ready. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &.  CO.,  31  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 

WAYS  and   TRICKS   of  ANIMALS.  By 

MAST  Hooper,  Author  of  "  Little  Dinners,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  with  23  FuU- 
pagc  Illustrations,  Cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

Being  No.  II.  of  Griffith  &  Farran's  New  Half-Crown  Series. 

AFRICAN  PETS  ;  or,  Chats  about  our  Animal 

1  ru'ii  N  in  Natal,  with  a  Sketch  of  Kaffir  Life.  By  P.  Clinton  Parry. 
Crown  Svo.  fully  Illustrated  by  R.  H.  Moore,  cloih,  2s.  Cd. 

Being  No.  III.  of  Griffith  &  Farran's  New  Half-Crown  Series. 

HAPPY   HOLIDAYS;  or,  Brothers  and 

Sifters  at  Home.  By  Emma  Davenport,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Fourth. 
Thousand,  fcp.  Svo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  Is.  Cd. 


A  NEW   SERIES   OP  UNIFORM  VOLUMES. 

Illustrated,  cloth,  each  Is. 

WRECKED,  NOT  LOST  ;  or,  the  Pilot  and 

his  Companion.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dundas.    Fifth  Thousand. 


AMONG  the  BRIGANDS,  and  other  Tales  of 

Adventure.    Fourth  Thousand. 


CHRISTIAN  ELLIOTT  ;  or,  Mrs.  Danvers's 

Prize.   By  L.  N.  Comyn.   Fourth  Thousand. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  BIRD  and  INSECTS'  POST  OFFICE. 

By  Robert  Bloomfield,  Author  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy."  Crown  4to. 
illustrated  with  35  Wood  Engravings,  cloth  elegant,  Gs. 


SILVER   LININGS;   or,  Light  and  Shade. 

By  Mrs.  Reginald  M.  Bray.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  H.  Collins,  cloth, 
4s.  Cd. ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 


ADVENTURES   in   AUSTRALIA;  or,  the 

Wanderings  of  Captain  Spencer  in  the  Bush  and  the  Wilds.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee, 
New  and  revised  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand,  Illustrated,  3s.  Cd. ;  gilt  edges,  is. 


THE  DAUGHTER  of  a  GENIUS.    By  Mrs. 

Hofland.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page,  Is. 

Being  the  New  Volume  of  the  "  Favourite  Library." 


RECORDS   of  YORK   CASTLE:  Fortress, 

Court  House,  and  Prison.  By  A.  W.  Twyford  (the  present  Governor),  and 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  Author  of  "  The  Memorials  of  Millbank."  Crown 
8vo.  with  Engravings  and  Photographs,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


CAPTAIN  PARKER  GILLMORE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

TRAVEL,  WAR,    and   SHIPWRECK.  By 

Captain  W.  Parker  Gillmore  ("Ubique"),  Author  of  "  The  Great  Thirst 
Land,"  &c.   Demy  8vo.  9s. 


THE  MEN  of  the  BACKWOODS;  or,  Stories 

and  Sketches  of  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  Fighters.  By  AscoiT  R.  HOPE. 
Crown  Svo.  with  33  Illustrations  by  C.  O.  Murray,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


STEPHEN  the  SCHOOLMASTER:  a  Story 

without  Plot.    By  Mrs.  Gellie  (M.E.B.).   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
Being  the  New  Volume  in  the  "  Stories  for  Daughters  at  Home  "  Series. 

BUNCHY;  or,  the   Children  of  Scarsbrook 

Farm.  By  Miss  E.  C.  Phillips,  Author  of  "  The  Orphans,"  &c.  Crown  8vo» 
with  1C  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Johnson,  cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

Being  No.  I.  of  Griffith  &  Farran's  New  Half-Crown  Series. 

X.B.—  Griffith  Sf  Farran's  New  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN, 
WEST  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS.  |  STANDARD  WORKS. 


BY  H.H.  PRINCE  METTERNICH. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  PRINCE 

METTEKNICH.  Edited  by  liis  Son,  Prince  Metteiixicu.  Transla'ed  by 
Mrs.  Roiiixa  Nafikii.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimiles,  303. 

BY  THE  HON.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  M.P. 

THE    LIFE    of   LORD    PALMERSTON ; 

with  Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with 
Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  12s. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DUNCKER. 

THE    HISTORY   of  ANTIQUITY.  From 

the  German  of  Professor  Max  Dunckeu,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  III.    Demy  Svo.  21s. 

The  Third  Volume,  containing  an  account  of  the  Fall  of  Assyria,  the  Over- 
throw and  Captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah.  the  later  Pharaohs,  the  Babylonian 
and  Lydian  Empires.  It  also  shows  what  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent 
discoveries  and  criticism  upon  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  enables  us  to  compare  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on 
JEgypt  and  Lydia  with  what  is  known  from  original  sources. 

BY  LADY  JACKSON. 

THE    OLD    REGIME  :    Court,    Salons,  and 

Theatres.  By  Catherine  Charlotte,  Lady  Jackson,  Author  of  "  Old  Paris  : 
its  Court  and  Literary  Salons."  With  Portraits  of  Louis  XV.,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Madame  du  Barry,  Mademoiselle  Claires. 
2  vols,  large  crown  Svo.  24s. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 

PEN-SKETCHES  by  a  VANISHED  HAND. 

Being  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  MORTIMER  Collins.  Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  and  with  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

BY  DR.  ATCHERLY. 

A  TRIP  to  BOERLAND.    By  Rowland  J. 

Atcherly.    Demy  Svo.  with  Map,  10s.  Gd. 

BY  H.M.  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

JOURNAL  KEPT  during  a  SECOND  TOUR 

in  EUROPE.  By  the  Shah  op  Peiisia,  and  rendered  iDto  English  by 
General  Schindler.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 

BY  CAPTAIN  RAIKES. 

THE    HISTORY   of   the  HONOURABLE 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY  of  LONDON.  By  Captain  G.  A.  RAIKES,  Author 
of  the  "  Historical  Records  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Militia,"  etc.  The 
Second  Volume,  demy  8vo.  with  02  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

PRECIOUS  STONES;   their   Histories  and 

their  Mysteries.   Crown  8vo. 

BY  R.  H.  BARHAM. 

THE    INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS;  or,  Mirth 

and  Marvels.  An  entirely  New  Edition  in  large  type,  crown  Svo.  with  32 
Illustrations  especially  re-engraved  for  this  Edition  by  George  Pearson  from 
Originals  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Du  Maurier,  Us.  To  be  known 
as  the  "  Edinburgh  Edition." 

Notice.— The  present  Tappington  Edition  will  also  be  reduced  from  is. 
to  3s.  6d.  and  the  present  Victoria  (Pocket)  Edition  from  2s.  fid.  to  2s. 

BY  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 

SEAFORTH.    New  Popular  Edition,  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

TWILIGHT  STORIES.   Forming  the  Twelfth 

Volume  of  "  Bentley's  Empire  Library."    Cloth,  2s.  Cd.  I 


PROFESSOR  MOMMSEN'S  HISTORY  of 

ROME,  from  the  Eariiest  Time  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline.  Translated 
(with  the  Author's  sanction,  and  Additions)  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Schmitz.  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  £2  6s.  6d.  Or 
separately,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  21s. ;  Vol.  III.,  10s.  fid. ;  Vol.  IV.,  with  Index,  15s. 

Also,  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  4  vols,  demy  8vo.  £3  1.5s.    These  Volumes 
not  sold  separately.   The  Indices  to  the  Two  Editions  separately,  each  3s.  Cd. 

PROFESSOR    CURTIUS'S    HISTORY  of 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

GENERAL  ROBERTS  has  accomplished  with  skilful 
rapidity  the  task  of  occupying  Cabul.  Even  the  papers 
■which  to  the  last  moment  depreciated  his  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, apparently  in  revenge  for  his  former  differences  with 
their  Correspondents,  have  been  at  last  compelled  to  recog- 
nize his  merits.  The  political  arrangements  which  must 
be  made  by  the  Government  of  India  have  probably  been 
considered  beforehand.  In  some  form  or  other  it  will  be 
difficult  to  escape  from  the  risk  and  responsibility  of 
governing  Afghanistan.  It  may  perhaps  be  possible  and 
convenient  to  assert  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Ameer  ; 
but  Yakoob  Khan  cannot,  at  least  for  the  present,  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  exercise  of  independent  power.  It  is 
not  known  how  far  he  was  privy  to  the  combinations  of  the 
troops  which  undertook  the  defence  of  Cabul,  or  whether  he 
communicated  to  General  Roberts  information  which  he 
may  have  received  from  his  messengers.  The  report  that  he 
attempted  to  delay  the  advance  while  he  returned  in  per- 
son to  the  capital  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  chiefs  of 
the  mutineers  would  probably  have  detained  him,  as  a 
prisoner,  as  an  ostensible  leader,  or  as  a  hostage.  As  far 
as  a  consistent  narrative  can  be  collected  from  confused  or 
conflicting  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Ameer,  though  he 
had  some  regiments  at  his  disposal,  made  no  serious  effort 
to  protect  the  English  Resident.  It  remains  doubtful 
whether  his  slackness  was  to  be  attributed  to  perfidy  or 
to  cowardice.  If  he  can  be  plausibly  acquitted  of  active 
participation  in  the  outrage,  it  may  probably  be  expedient 
to  retain  the  opportunity  of  using  his  name.  No  other 
member  of  the  reigning  family  has  any  claim  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  Indian  Government,  or,  which  is  more  im- 
portant, any  hold  on  the  people.  It  is  not  wholly  impos- 
sible that,  if  Yakoob  is  temporarily  employed  and  pro- 
tected, he  may  recover  something  of  the  vigour  which  he 
possessed  in  his  youth.  The  ablest  members  of  the 
Baruckzye  dynasty  have  always  recognized  the  advan- 
tages of  an  English  alliance.  There  are  many  Indian  pre- 
cedents for  dealing  with  princes  in  various  degrees  of  de- 
pendence ;  nor  are  the  Afghans  the  only  turbulent  race 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  and  practicable  to  keep 
in  order.  The  Sikhs,  who  to  the  date  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Punjab  were  far  more  formidable  enemies  than  the 
Afghans,  have  since  contributed  largely  to  the  defence  of 
the  Empire.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Indian  army  there  are  many  Afghans  who  are  not 
less  faithful  or  more  undisciplined  than  their  comrades. 

The  Government  at  home  must  submit  to  the  criti- 
cism of  opponents  who  taunt  them  with  their  failure 
to  constitute  a  friendly  independent  State  in  Afghan- 
istan. It  can  only  be  replied  that  the  object  which 
had  been  pursued  by  successive  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Viceroys  proved  to  be  unattainable.  Shere  Ali 
had  for  some  years  ceased  to  be  friendly,  and  from 
the  time  when  he  received  the  Russian  Mission  he  could 
no  longer  be  considered  independent.  His  alienation  of 
feeling  was  only  resented  by  an  intermission  of  amicable 
intercourse.  His  preference  of  Russian  protection  almost 
necessarily  led  to  war.  The  controversy  may  be  his- 
torically interesting,  but  for  party  purposes  it  has  become 
obsolete.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  war  which  is  perhaps  now  happily 
terminated.  The  old  story  of  masterly  inactivity  and  of 
vexatious  interference  is  scarcely  likely  to  affect  the  results 


of  the  general  election.  When  a  policy  has  failed,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  devise  an  alternative,  and  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  reconcile  any  arrangement  which  may 
be  made  with  Afghan  independence.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  already  asserted  by  the  Treaty  of  Gundamuk 
the  right  of  controlling  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ameer. 
It  will  now  be  scarcely  possible  to  escape  from  the 
duty  of  maintaining  internal  order.  At  a  distance  the 
task  appears  difficult ;  but  it  will  devolve  on  officers  of 
great  experience  and  tried  ability  in  border  warfare  and 
diplomacy.  Predatory  tribes  must  be  gradually  subdued 
and  conciliated ;  and  perhaps  the  troops  which  are  or- 
ganized in  imitation  of  regular  armies  may  prove  to  be 
susceptible  to  the  advantages  of  discipline  and  regular 
pay.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  patriotism  exists 
in  Afghanistan,  except  in  the  form  of  secular  and  religious 
dislike  of  foreigners.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Khanates  of 
Central  Asia  were  as  unfriendly  to  the  Russians  as  the 
Afghans  to  the  English  ;  but  their  opposition  has  been 
easily  suppressed,  and  their  territories  have  for  some  time 
past  become  Russian  provinces.  The  attack  on  the 
English  camp  at  Ali  Kheyl  proves  that  Afghanistan  is  not 
yet  subdued. 

The  most  important  task  which  still  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished is  the  establishment  of  a  dependent  or  friendly 
Government  at  Herat.  An  entire  generation  has  elapsed 
since  the  Persians  last  attempted  to  assert  their  claims  to 
the  possession  of  the  city.  It  was  afterwards  included  in 
the  dominions  of  Dost  Mohamed,  and,  having  submitted^to 
more  than  one  Afghan  competitor  for  supreme  power,  Herat 
remained  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  Shere  Ali.  Since 
his  death  one  of  his  sons  has  held  the  city,  as  far  as  is 
at  present  known,  in  the  name  of  Yakoob  Khan.  In  the 
first  days  of  August,  simultaneously  with  the  insurrection 
at  Cabul,  an  outbreak  or  mutiny  of  the  garrison  resulted 
in  the  death  of  some  of  the  principal  functionaries  ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  Atub  promoted  the  disturbance  in 
his  own  interest.  Some  of  the  insurgent  regiments  pro- 
ceeded to  Cabul  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  attack 
on  the  Residency.  They  have  since  shared  the  defeat 
of  the  other  troops  which  attempted  to  defend  Cabul, 
and  perhaps  by  this  time  they  may  have  returned  to 
Herat.  The  place  is  by  art  and  nature  stronger  than 
Cabul,  and  it  is  also  further  from  the  base  of  operations  in 
India  ;  but  there  would  be  great  danger  in  allowing  it  to 
pass  into  unfriendly  hands.  The  Russian  expedition  to 
Merv,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  encountered  a  check, 
will  be  prosecuted  or  repeated  until  it  succeeds.  The 
Turcomans,  though  they  may  inflict  loss  on  an  invader, 
are  incapable  of  offering  permanent  resistance  to  a  regular 
army.  It  is  because  the  possession  of  Merv  opens  the  road 
to  Herat  that  English  politicians  and  soldiers  have  long 
attached  importance  to  designs  which  they  have,  with  good 
reason,  as  present  circumstances  prove,  attributed  to 
Russia.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  for  once  exchanging  in- 
vective for  an  attempt  at  ridicule,  gave  the  facetious  name 
of  "  mervousness  "  to  the  feeling  of  anxiety  which  is  pro- 
voked by  hostile  demonstrations  against  Merv  and  Herat. 
His  disbelief  of  the  alleged  danger  is  apparently  not 
shared  by  the  organs  of  the  Russian  Government.  Day  after 
day  semi-official  papers  are  filled  with  arguments  to  prove 
the  expediency  of  a  Russian  occupation  of  Herat ;  and 
mysterious  rumours  are  circulated  of  overtures  made  to 
England  for  a  division  of  territory  or  influence  in  Afghan- 
istan.   One  candid  writer  asserts  that  a  more  active  policy 
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in  Central  Asia  would  liave  deterred  England  from  pre- 
suming to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano. ' 

Any  pretensions  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  summarily  re- 
jected, even  if  the  alternative  were  an  immediate  rupture. 
There  would  be  more  danger  in  vacillation  than  in  reso- 
lute refusal  to  concede  or  to  treat.  There  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  giving  ample  assurances  to  Russia  of  absten- 
tion from  interference  in  Asiatic  affairs  beyond  the  northern 
boundary  of  Afghan  jstan.  Russia  has,  in  fact,  no  fear  for  her 
own  provinces  ;  while  the  routes  by  which  India  might  be 
invaded  are  constantly  discussed  in  Russian  journals.  All 
strategists  are  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  acquisition 
of  Herat  would  offer  facilities  for  such  an  enterprise.  There 
is  for  the  present  no  danger  of  war,  because  in  Europe 
Russia  has  no  point  of  contact  with  England,  nor  would 
any  other  Power  willingly  permit  a  disturbance  of  the 
general  peace.  In  Asia,  although  the  military  resources 
of  Russia  are  but  imperfectly  understood,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  force  could  be  collected  which 
could  not  easily  be  outnumbered.  With  no  enemy  but 
nomad  tribes,  the  Russian  generals  have  been  unable 
during  the  present  season  to  reach  Merv,  probably  rather 
in  consequence  of  physical  impediments  than  through  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  enemy.  The  only  movement 
to  be  feared  in  case  of  war  would  be  a  sudden  march 
upon  Herat,  perhaps  undertaken  in  concert  with  a  chief- 
tain in  possession  of  the  city.  No  time  ought  to  be 
lost  in  making  such  an  operation  impossible,  for 
it  might  be  difficult  to  take  a  strong  place  occupied  by 
a  Russian  garrison.  The  only  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  with  a  restless  rival  is  to  remove  facili- 
ties of  aggression.  Europe  is  safe  from  Russian  invasion 
because  the  Austrian  and  German  armies  are  strong 
enough  to  protect  their  frontiers.  Russian  writers ,  on 
Asiatic  politics  profit  by  the  general  ignorance  which 
prevails  as  to  the  comparative  strength  in  those  regions 
of  Russia  and  of  England.  Their  menaces  must  be 
especially  unwelcome  to  the  leaders  of  the  English  Oppo- 
sition, who  have  good  reason  to  know  that  the  national 
feeling  would  not  tolerate  acquiescence  in  the  unjust 
demands  of  an  ambitious  and  turbulent  Power.  It  is 
easy  to  misrepresent  the  reasons  and  character  of  an 
Afghan  war.  A  quarrel  forced  on  England  by  Russia 
w  ould  be  universally  understood. 


MODERATE  LIBERALS. 

TN  England  every  one  gets  remembered  in  turn,  and  at 
J-  last  moderate  Liberals  have  become  a  passing  subject 
of  public  attention.  They  are  a  modest  and  unassuming 
set  of  persons,  but  their  existence  has  been  recognized, 
and  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  discuss  what  are  their 
duties  in  the  present  crisis,  or  what  is  the  natural  and 
pi'oper  course  for  them  to  take  at  the  next  election. 
Moderate  Liberals  used  to  be  called  Whigs  ;  but  no  one 
now  presumes  to  call  himself  a  Whig  unless  he  is  a  great 
nobleman,  or  a  member  of  a  limited  number  of  families,  or 
writes  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Lord  Hartington  might 
clearly  call  himself  a  Whig  if  he  thought  proper  ;  but,  as 
he  is  the  leader  of  the  whole  Liberal  party,  he  might 
seem  to  be  giving  himself  airs,  and  retiring  behind 
a  wall  of  exclusiveness,  if  he  adopted  a  political 
title  to  which  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of 
his  followers  could  not  pretend  to  aspire.  He,  too, 
is  a  moderate  Liberal,  and  leads  his  party  because  he  is 
both  a  Liberal  and  moderate.  It  seems  T'ather  a  trivial 
remark,  but  it  is  the  special  characteristic  of  moderate 
Liberals  that  they  are  at  once  moderate  and  Liberals.  If 
a  man  has  no  special  political  opinions,  and  rather  enjoys 
voting  for  parties  turn  and  turn  about,  he  may  be 
enlightened  and  impartial,  and  have  a  hundred  other  poli- 
tical virtues,  but  he  is  not  a  Liberal,  though  he  may  be 
moderate.  If  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he 
is  a  Liberal,  but  is  not  moderate.  These  are  very  small 
truths,  but  when  the  moderate  Liberal  is  discussed,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  real  point  of  discussion  is  not 
whether  a  waverer  should  become  a  moderate  Liberal,  but 
whether  good  reasons  exist  why  a  moderate  Liberal 
should  change  sides  at  the  next  election,  and  turn  him- 
self into  a  moderate  Conservative.  A  moderate  Liberal 
may  very  fairly  argue  that  he  does  not  see  any  good 
reason  why  he  should  do  anything  of  the  kind.  A  poli- 
tician may  be  quite  consistent  who  says  that  he  will  try  to 


do  justice  to  members  of  the  existing  Ministry,  recog- 
nize their  good  qualities,  and  resist  so  far  as  he  can  unjust 
attacks  on  them,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  says  that  he 
would  like  to  see  another  set  of  men  take  their  place. 
Because  a  man  can  hold  political  opinions  without  bitter- 
ness, it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to  have  no  political  opinions 
at  all.  Few  would  deny  this  ;  but  then  it  is  said  that  there 
are  now  special  reasons  why  a  moderate  Liberal  should 
cease  to  belong  to  his  party.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
reasons  are  that  to  give  power  to  the  Liberal  party  would 
now  be  to  give  power  to  the  extreme  section  of  the 
•party  ;  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  party  is  so  mean, 
short-sighted,  and  unpatriotic,  that  all  good  men  ought  to 
eschew  it ;  and  that  moderate  Libei'als,  even  if  they  could, 
when  in  office,  control  the  extreme  section  of  their  party, 
woidd  have  nothing  to  propose,  and  would  drag  on  a 
useless  and  miserable  existence. 

There  never  was  a  time  or  country  when  or  where  it 
was  not  continually  and  confidently  said  that  the  strength 
of  the  party  which,  according  to  different  circumstances 
and  tastes,  is  called  progressive,  democratic,  or  revolu- 
tionary, must  be  in  its  tail  rather  than  in  its  head.  Some- 
times this  has  proved  to  be  true,  and  sometimes  false. 
In  Ireland  just  now  it  seems  to  be  true  ;  but  in 
England  it  has  never  perhaps  been  shown  to  be  true 
in  the  fullest  sense  since  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  his  Ironsides.  Liberal  leaders  in  England  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  been  at  the  mercy  of  their  extreme 
supporters.  Many  measures,  such  as  Free-trade,  the 
Ballot,  and  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
were  first  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  then 
adopted  by  them  ;  but  they  were  not  adopted  until 
discussion  or  the  turn  of  events  had  satisfied  the 
leaders  of  the  party  that  those  whom  they  had 
opposed  were,  after  all,  in  the  right.  There  is 
no  imaginable  reason  why  a  moderate  Liberal  should 
leave  his  party  simply  because  he  cannot  be  sure  that 
some  day  he  will  not  see  things  that  are  recommended 
to  him  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  he 
now  views  them,  or  will  not  acknowledge  that  the 
country  has  become  ripe  for  changes  which  he  thinks  now 
premature.  Why  should  a  moderate  Liberal  be  more 
timid  than  a  moderate  Conservative  ?  It  is  not  one  party 
alone  that  has  its  extreme  section.  There  are  Conserva- 
tives who  protest  that  it  is  the  mission  of  Englishmen  to 
go  roaming  about  the  earth  seeking  whom  they  may  de- 
vour, and  plenty  of  others  who  own  that  they  themselves 
think  that  a  return  to  Protection  would  be  an  excellent 
thing.  A  moderate  Conservative  pays  little  heed  to  these 
advanced  persons,  trusts  his  leaders,  and  is  confident  that 
the  Ministry  will  keep  aloof  from  random  adventures, 
and  will  stick  firmly  to  Free-trade.  The  moderate  Libera1 
may  in  his  turn  be  tolerably  sure  that  his  leaders  will  not 
purchase  peace  at  any  price,  will  not  abolish  property, 
and  will  not  even  release  the  unfortunate  nobleman  at 
Dartmoor. 

In  foreign  policy  moderate  men  of  both  parties  are  agreed 
on  essential  points,  but  are  divided  on  points  which  are  of 
minor    but  still  of  considerable  importance.    They  are 
agreed  on  the  point  which  happens  to  be  for  the  mo- 
ment  the   most   prominent    of    all    points,    that  the 
aggression  and  ambition   of   Russia   are   to    be  reso- 
lutely   and  persistently  opposed.     They  at    the  same 
time  differ  as  to  some  minor  points.    They  differ  some- 
what in  their  estimate  of  the  extent  and  immediateness 
of  danger  from  Russia,  and  they  differ  still  more  as  to  the 
best  means  of  opposing  Russia.    This  difference  is  purely 
one  as  to  expediency  and  as  to  the  choice  of  mean-;. 
The  moderate  Liberal  thinks  that  it  is  unwise  to  force 
the  country  into  positions  where  England  is  compar.i 
tively  weak  and  Russia  is  comparatively  strong  ;  that,  for 
example,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  let  Russia  hold  1 1 
fort  resses  of  Armenia  and  then  to  guarantee  every  inch  of 
a  wild  and  remote  country  up  to  the  edge  of  the  fortresses. 
The  moderate  Conservative  thinks  that  audacity  is  the 
best  policy  with  a  Power  like  Russia,  and  that  the  secret 
of  keeping  Russia  quiet  is  to  frighten  her.    Then,  again, 
the  moderate  Liberal  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  idle  to  thinl- 
of  permanently  keeping  back  Russia  by  a  system  of 
propping  up  such    a  rotten    Government    as    that  of 
Turkey ;  that  the  notion  of  Turks  of  the  official  class  re- 
forming themselves  is  a  mere  dream ;  and  that  it  is 
humiliating  and  futile  to  have  the  English  Ambassador 
continually  begging  a  Sultan  who  lives  the  life   of  a 
wounded  rabbit  in  a  hole,  and  a  set  of  obstinate,  intriguing, 
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or  corrupt  satellites,  to  make  on  paper  some  tiny  plausible 
change  in  their  conduct  of  affairs.  The  moderate  Con- 
servative says  that,  as  we  wish  to  keep  Russia  out  of  terri- 
tory which  the  Turks  hold,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
try  to  influence  the  people  in  possession,  and  even  to  take 
for  granted  that  they  are  going  to  do  what  they  ought  to 
do.  The  opinion  of  his  opponent  may  be  the  better  and 
sounder  opinion ;  but  it  seems  hard  on  the  moderate 
Liberal  to  be  sternly  called  on  to  abandon  his  opinion  be- 
cause it  is  mean,  abject,  and  nnpatriotic. 

The  moderate  Liberal  knows  that  he  cannot  expect  the 
past  to  be  undone,  or  an  abrupt  departure  made  from  the 
policy  of  the  present  Government.  Just  as  a  moderate  Con- 
servative knew  when  his  party  came  into  office  that  the 
Irish  Church  could  not  be  re-established,  nor  purchase  in 
the  army  brought  to  life  again,  so  the  moderate  Liberal,  if 
he  has  a  grain  of  sense,  is  aware  that  a  Liberal  Ministry,  if 
it  came  into  power,  must  labour  to  see  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  carried  out,  must  retain  Cyprus,  must  work  the 
Egyptian  protectorate,  and  must  keep  as  much  of  Afghan- 
istan as  the  present  Government  thinks  proper  to  annex. 
But  he  hopes,  as  the  Conservative  hoped  in  his  day,  that 
there  will  be  for  a  time  an  abstinence  from  going  further 
in  a  direction  he  dislikes;  and  that,  so  far  as  any  change 
in  the  manner  of  doing  what  must  be  done  is  fairly  and 
honourably  open  to  choice,  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  action  taken  will  be  slightly  different.  In  regard 
to  domestic  affairs,  the  moderate  Liberal,  without 
having  perhaps  any  distinct  measure  which  he  feels 
he  could  draft  offhand  and  advocate  with  over- 
powering arguments,  may  be  permitted,  without  being 
goaded  to  forsake  his  party,  to  have  a  general  persuasion 
that  after  six  years  of  legislative  inactivity  there  must  be 
some  useful  measures  which  a  Government  ready  to  risk 
something,  and  a  Parliament  ready  to  do  something  more 
than  dawdle  and  quarrel,  could  hit  upon  and  carry.  Par- 
liament has  had  a  long  holiday,  with,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  full  consent  and  approbation  of  its  masters  and  tittors  ; 
but  there  is  a  presumption  that,  for  Parliaments  as 
well  as  for  boys,  periods  of  repose  may  profitably  be  re- 
strained within  decent  and  convenient  limits.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  what 
has  taken  place,  and  a  moderate  Conservative  would  be 
inclined  to  dwell  more  on  the  obstruction  the  Government 
has-  encountered  than  on  its  absence  of  enterprise  and 
endeavour  in  the  sphere  of  legislation.  But  it  has  been 
asked  from  the  outset,  not  whether  a  moderate  Conserva- 
tive has  not  much  to  urge  in  defence  of  his  leaders,  but 
whether  a  moderate  Liberal  may  not  naturally  and  pro- 
perly continue  to  cling  to  his  party ;  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  unfair  or  unreasonable  in  such  a 
person  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  nation  has  got  very 
little  in  the  way  of  nseful  legislation  from  the  present 
Ministry,  and  that  he  hopes  it  will  get  more  from  the  next. 


MR.  CROSS  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

MR.  CROSS  reminded  his  constituents  at  Leigh  that 
they  first  returned  him  to  Parliament  only  eleven 
years  ago.  He  was  then  only  locally  known  ;  he  is  neither 
a  brilliant  speaker  nor  a  showy  politician ;  and  yet  he  has 
sat  for  six  Sessions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  is  known  as 
perhaps  the  most  useful  member  of  his  party.  None  of 
his  colleagues  are  more  ready  and  successful  in  criticism 
of  opponents,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  present  so  few 
vulnerable  points.  Though  Mr.  Cross  has  heartily  con- 
curred in  all  the  measures  of  the  Government,  he  is  not 
primarily  responsible  for  alleged  diplomatic  miscarriages 
or  for  doubtful  achievements.  In  vindicating  Ministerial 
policy  he  seems  almost  to  assume  the  impartiality  of 
an  independent  witness  ;  and  at  least  he  may  claim  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  advocates.  At 
Leigh  he  made  a  professedly  party  speech,  in  answer  to  a 
party  speech  delivered  in  Lancashire  a  few  days  before. 
At  Clitheroe  he  adhered  still  more  scrupulously  to  6afe 
commonplace,  except  that  he  cheered  his  supporters  by 
a  prophecy  of  success  at  the  election.  If  Mr.  Cross 
is  inferior  in  rhetorical  finish  and  in  epigrammatic 
facility  to  Sir  W.  Hahcourt,  he  is  perhaps  to  ordinary 
Englishmen  not  less  persuasive.  Ridicule  and  invective 
appeal  both  to  the  satirical  faculty  and  to  sympathy  in 
dislike  ;  bat  they  commonly  arouse  a  tacit  suspicion  that 
they  are  not  altogether  just.  In  this  respect  defence  has 
the  advantage  of  attack,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  credible 


that  statesmen  have  on  the  whole  done  their  best  than 
that  for  a  series  of  years  they  have  to  their  own  disadvan- 
tage incessantly  oscillated  between  blunder  and  crime.  It 
was  evident  to  all  intelligent  readers  of  his  speech  that  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  indulged  at  Liverpool  in  an  intellectual 
exercitation  rather  than  in  an  expression  of  profound 
conviction.  He  amused  himself  by  a  caricature  of  tho 
proceedings  of  the  Government,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  account  for  the  perversity  which  he  affected 
to  discern  in  all  their  actions.  His  version  of  the  history 
of  six  years  was  more  humorous  because  it  was  more  ex- 
travagant,  when  it  was  remembered  that  a  great  majority 
in  Parliament,  as  well  as  a  large  and  respectable  section 
of  the  community,  had  deliberately  and  consistently  con- 
curred in  all  .the  misdeeds  which  were  enumerated  with 
assumed  gravity  of  indignation.  As  Mr.  Cross  reminded 
the  meeting  at  Clitheroe,  the  ordinary  Ministerial  majority 
was  almost  doubled  when  divisions  were  taken  on  foreign 
affairs.  Sir  W.  Harcooet  is  not  the  dupe  of  his  own 
excited  feelings,  though,  like  his  former  leader,  he  repre- 
sented the  Government  as  the  author  of  all  the  troubles 
which  have  arisen  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Cross  showed  considerable  skill  in  grouping  the 
various  accusations  which  have  lately  been  brought  against 
the  Government  by  several  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had,  as  might  have  been  expected,  been  the  most 
violent  and  unreasonable  of  all  assailants.  In  one  of  his 
pamphlets  he  enumerated  twenty  or  thirty  urgent  measures 
of  legislation  which  had,  as  he  complained,  been  neglected ; 
while  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for  his  own  private  ends,  wan- 
tonly originated  a  number  of  difficulties  in  foreign  policy 
which  might  otherwise  never  have  occurred.  Lord  Hau- 
tington  himself  enunciated,  in  more  moderate  language,  a 
similar  proposition  when  he  said  that  the  present  Ministers 
began  with  unostentatious  reforms,  which  they  abandoned 
for  external  enterprises  when  they  found  that  they  wei-e  im- 
pairing their  popularity.  Mr.  Goschen  himself,  perhaps  the 
most  sagacious  and  most  reasonable  member  of  the  Liberal 
party,  actually,  in  his  speech  at  Ripon,  took  credit  to  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  for  having  expended  and  destroyed 
a  large  and  devoted  majority  by  the  disinterested  intro- 
duction of  a  series  of  more  and  more  obnoxious  measures. 
No  odder  criticism  on  constitutional  government  has  at 
any  time  been  propounded.  According  to  Mr.  Goschen, 
Parliamentary  majorities  are  necessarily  alienated  by  wise 
legislation,  while  their  fidelity  is  ensured  by  a  Ministry 
which  carefully  abstains  from  consulting  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  illustration  of  his  theory  which  Mr.  Goschen 
derived  from  recent  experience  was  singularly  inappro- 
priate. Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power  in  1868  on  a 
wave  of  excitement  produced  by  promises  of  sweeping 
changes,  which  were  afterwards  in  a  large  measure 
redeemed.  Only  a  year  before  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Liberal  party  had  taunted  him  as  a  leader  who  would 
not  lead  a  party  which  again  declined  to  follow.  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  once  responded  to  the  challenge  by  pro- 
posing the  celebrated  resolutions  on  the  Irish  Church 
which  resulted  in  disestablishment.  Mr.  Cross  had  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  his  Government  had  never 
discontinued  any  course  of  legislation,  and  that  it  had 
never  lost  its  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
chai'ge  of  intentional  disturbance  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  was  still  more  unfounded. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  aggressive 
league  of  the  three  Emperors  was  formed  before  either 
party  in  England  apprehended  an  outbreak  of  the 
Eastern  difficulty.  In  return  for  an  assurance  of  support 
or  neutrality  in  the  contingency  of  war  with  Prance, 
Prince  Bismarck  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  the  conquest  of 
certain  Turkish  provinces  by  Russia  and  Austria.  It 
was  in  promotion  of  this  scheme  that  both  Powers 
stimulated,  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia,  long  before  the 
Bulgarian  insurrection,  which  also  originated  abroad, 
had  provoked  tho  notorious  massacres.  The  wholly  un- 
provoked attack  of  Montenegro  and  Servia  on  Turkey 
was  another  episode  in  the  scheme  which  is  absurdly 
attributed  to  Lord  Beaconspield.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  had  already  concentrated  a  great  army  on  the 
frontier  of  Turkey,  would  probably  have  effected  the  long- 
planned  invasion  even  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  forced 
his  hand  by  the  Bulgarian  agitation.  Mr.  Cross  reminded 
his  hearers  that  tho  English  Government  first  separated 
from  the  other  Powers  when  the  Berlin  Memorandum 
i  was  framed  by  the  conspirators  against  the  peace  of 
j  Europe.     He  might    have  added    that  tho  Foreign 
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Secretary  was  then  Lord  Derry,  who  has  lately  been 
proposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  as  the  fittest  occupant 
of  the  same  office  in  a  future  Liberal  Government. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  his  antithetic  manner  declared 
that  the  Ministers  ought  to  have  chosen  between 
maintenance  of  the  old  national  policy  .  and  cordial 
concurrence  with  Russia  in  the  rearrangement  of  the 
Turkish  dominions.  It  would  not  have  suited  his  pur- 
pose to  remember  that  the  main  objects  of  Russia  were 
the  recovery  of  Bessarabia  and  the  acquisition  of  Batoum. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  perhaps  have  shrunk  from 
complicity  in  the  extension  of  Russian  power  over  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  BHck 
Sea.  As  it  happened,  the  Government  neither  defended 
Turkey  against  invasion  nor  tooK  part  against  an 
ancient  ally.  The  complaint  that  Lord  BEACONSElELD 
and  his  colleagues  have  promoted  the  interests  of  Russia 
is  a  novel  invention  of  their  adversaries. 

Mr.  Cross  professed  his  Beadiness  to  refer  the  issue 
raised  between  himself  and  Sir  AV.  Harcourt  to  a  figura- 
tive arbitration  before  the  intelligent  part  of  the  com- 
munity, or  even  before  Europe  and  Russia  herself.  As  either 
party  would  arrogate  to  itself  the  exclusive  possession  of 
sound  judgment  and  common  sense,  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  constitute  a  domestic  tribunal ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  Russians  are  profoundly  irritated  by  the  pretended 
good  offices  of  their  supposed  friends,  and  Continental 
critics  have,  without  exception,  held  «tbat  the  English 
Government  has  been  superior  to  former  Ministries  in 
energy  and  patriotism.  Mr.  Cross  exhibited  unexpected 
simplicity  in  his  expression  of  surprise  at  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
use  of  the  Cabul  disaster  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the 
English  and  Indian  Governments.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
theuse  of  public  misfortunes  except  to  provide  anOpposition 
with  grounds  of  attack  on  the  Government  ?  The  rapid 
and  successful  advance  on  Cabul  will  probably  have  been 
the  most  effective  answer  to  charges  which  were  not  de- 
void of  plausibility.  Several  Liberal  speakers  have  pro- 
phesied after  the  event  the  inevitable  murder  of  the 
membei's  of  the  English  Mission,  though  it  is  not  known 
that  they  apprehended  a  similar  risk  in  the  case  of  the 
Russian  Envoy.  Some  of  them  were  imprudent  enough 
to  deal  with  the  future  as  well  as  with  the  past ;  but  they 
failed  to  announce  the  defeat  of  the  mutinous  regiments  in 
front  of  Cabul  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  Bala 
Hissar.  Mr.  Cross  judiciously  avoided  the  discussion  in 
detail  of  the  policy  and  prospects  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  Afghanistan.  On  other  points  he  provided  his 
friends  and  constituents  with  an  excellent  brief  for  use 
during  the  approaching  election. 


ITALY. 

GENERAL  MEZZOCAPO,  who  some  little  time  since 
was  Minister  of  War  in  the  first  Depretis  Govern- 
ment, has  just  published  an  elaborate  statement  of  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  true  aim  of  Italian  policy.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  he  asks  ;  and,  like  a  general  and  an  ex- 
Minister  of  War,  he  answers  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  spend  more  money  on  the  army.  The  nation,  he 
thinks,  cannot  be  happy  unless  it  respects  itself;  it  cannot 
respect  itself  unless  it  feels  itself  and  is  known  to  others 
to  be  strong  ;  and  it  cannot  be  strong  unless  it  is  armed  to 
the  teeth.  In  his  conception  of  what  Italy  should  aim  at, 
General  Mezzocapo  soars  far  above  objects  at  once  so 
trivial  and  so  unattainable  as  those  which  dazzled  the 
vision  of  the  party  that  not  long  ago  raised  the  cry  of 
Italia  Irredenta.  He  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
acquisition  of  a  few  strips  of  territory  where  there  is 
found  an  Italian  or  Italian-speaking  population.  He 
takes  his  stand  on  the  fact  that  Italy  is  now 
nominally  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  yet  scarcely 
ventures  to  believe  herself  to  be  a  Great  Power,  and 
has  not  unfrequently  to  bear  the  discovery  that  the  con- 
sideration paid  to  her  as  a  Great  Power  is  more  nominal 
than  real.  If  Italy  were  but  stronger,  and  had  a  larger 
and  better  army,  her  voice  would  carry  more  weight,  her 
possible  enemies  would  be  more  afraid  of  her,  and  those  who 
sought  her  alliance  would  com't  her  more  eagerly.  The 
Italians  also,  finding  themselves  more  highly  esteemed  by 
others,  would  rise  in  their  own  estimation ;  there  would 
be  more  public  spirit  in  the  nation,  more  energy  and  more 
success.  They  might  have  to  bear  a  greater  burden  of 
taxation ;  but  a  nation  that  is  full  of  national  life  not 


only  bears  taxes  more  cheerfully,  but  is  so  ready  to  put 
forth  its  strength  in  every  direction  that  it  can  really 
bear  them  more  easily.  In  seeking  to  establish  his 
main  proposition — that  Italy  should  spend  more  on 
her  army — General  Mezzocapo  uses  many  bad  arguments, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  bad  that  the  reader  is 
tempted  to  overlook  what  he  really  has  to  say.  Eor 
example,  he  suggests  that  one  proof  of  the  slight 
consideration  in  which  Italy  is  held  may  be  found  in  the 
perfidious  way  in  which  France  is  diverting  traffic  from 
the  Cenis  Tunnel  and  sending  it  to  Marseilles  ;  another  in 
the  reluctance  of  France  to  accord  Italy  sufficiently 
favourable  terms  in  a  treaty  of  commerce  ;  and  a  third  in 
the  refusal  of  Egypt  to  place  itself  under  the  protectorate 
of  Italy  as  well  as  under  that  of  England  and  Franco.  It  is 
easy  to  reply  that  traffic  goes  to  Marseilles  because  it  pays 
better  to  take  it  to  Marseilles ;  that  France  only  thinks,  as 
Italy  thinks,  what  tariff  will  suit  her  best,  and  that,  if  Italy 
is  excluded  from  the  Egyptian  protectorate,  she  has  three 
other  Great  Powers  to  keep  her  company  in  her  exclusion. 
When,  again,  General  Mezzocapo  appeals  to  the  policy  of 
Cavour,  and  says  that  Cavour  was  always  calling  on  Italy 
to  arm  and  to  be  strong,  he  must  expect  to  hear  in  reply 
that  the  policy  of  Cavour  was  the  policy  of  a  statesman 
who  was  engaged  in  making  Italy,  and  that,  now  that 
Italy  is  made,  different  circumstances  suggest  a  different 
policy. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  General's  reasoning  there  is,  how- 
ever, something  which,  if  not  quite  true,  is  not  altogether 
removed  from  the  truth.    Italy  is  rather  a  small  Power  to 
be  treated  as  a  Great  Power,  and  is  not  so  much  con- 
sidered  as  other  Powers  which  are   more  formidable. 
When  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  European  disturbance,  or 
an  occasion  for  a  European  settlement,  men  think  much 
less  of  what  Italy  will  do  and  say  than  of  what  England 
or  Germany  or  Russia  will  do  and  say.    There  is  a  tacit 
assumption  that  Italy  had  better  keep  quiet  for  her  own 
sake.     France  is  at  present   under   the   strongest  in- 
ducements  to   abstain    from    anything   like   a  policy 
of  action ;   and  yet,  although  this  is  well  known,  no 
one  would  think  for  a  moment  of  disputing  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  of  much  greater  importance  that  France 
should  have  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  Greece 
than  that  Italy  should  have  assumed  the  same  position. 
No  one,  in  fact,  would  have  cared  very  much  about  the 
Greek  frontier  if  it  had  been  Signor  Corti  and  not  M. 
Waddington  who  had  invented  it.    Italy,  too,  gets  now 
and  then  positive  snubs.    It  is  not  merely  that  she  is 
not  noticed ;  but  her  pretensions  when  she  puts  them 
forward  are  treated  with  very  little  l'espect.    With  regard 
to  Egypt,  for  example,  she  is  not  really  in  the  same  position 
as  Germany.    She  did  not,  as  Germany  did,  acquiesce  in 
the  exclusive  protectorate  of  England  and  France.  She 
tried  to  get  her  shai'e  in  it  on  the  plausible  grounds  that  she 
was  not  only  a  Mediterranean  Power,  but  the  Mediterranean 
Power  nearest  to  Egypt ;  that  hers  was  a  recognized  lan- 
guage  in   the    Egyptian   tribunals,  which    English  is 
not ;   and  that  there  are  more  Italians  in  Egypt  than 
foreigners  of  any  other  single  nationality.  If  Italy  had  been 
really  the  equal  of  France  and  England,  her  claim,  which 
in  itself  was  not  at  all  unreasonable,  would  not  have  been 
disregarded.    Lord  Salisbury,  indeed,  was  most  civil,  and 
listened  most  courteously  to  the  representations  of  the 
Italian  Minister.    But  then  there  was  M.  Waddington  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  to  play  the  part  of  Jorktns, 
and  he  said  No  !  in  the  most  decided  manner.    It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that,  if  Prince  Bismarck  had  been 
the  applicant,  he  would  have  had  the  same  abrupt  nega- 
tive given  him.    M.  Waddington  probably  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  great  nuisance  to  have  to  work  with  a  third 
protecting  Power,  and  he  also  probably  thought  that  it 
made  extremely  little  difference  whether  Italy  was  affronted 
or  not.    Lastly,  it  may  perhaps  be  acknowledged  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  impatience  is  now  caused  in  Italy 
by  the  taxation  which  has  to  be  endured  in  order  that 
national  bankruptcy  may  be  avoided;  and  that  Italy  feels 
somewhat  like  a  man  who  has  made  a  great  display  in  his 
youth,  who  has  to  pay  for  it  when  he  has  settled  down, 
and  who  finds  the  sober  portion  of  life  rather  wearisome. 
If  the  nation  could  be  once  more  screwed  up  to  the  point 
of  enthusiasm  and  excitement,  and  could  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  doing  something  great,  it  might 
bear  its  burdens  with  a  lighter  heart.  It  would  be  risking 
its  future  even  more  seriously  than  it  is  risked  now  ;  but 
it  would  have  for  the  time  the  light-heartedness  which  a 
sense  of  enterprise  imparts. 
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Quid  faciendum  ?  therefore — as,  in  order  to  give  it  an 
impressive  title,  General  Mezzocapo  calls  the  pamphlet — 
may  deserve  to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than  the  weak- 
ness of  some  of  the  subsidiary  reasoning  would  suggest. 
But  the   pamphlet  is   written  by  an  Italian,  and  for 
Italians;    and,  if  a  sensible   Italian   asks   how  much 
he  has  to  learn  from  it,  we  cannot   be  sure   that  it 
would  produce  much  alteration  in  his  general  views  about 
Italy.    The  Italians  spend  already  a  large  sum  on  their 
army  and  navy,  and  the  sum  they  spend  increases  year 
by  year.    The  military  expenditure  is  now  at  least  a  mil- 
lion sterling  a  year  more  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 
Proposals  like  that  of  General  Mezzgcapo  must  at  last  be 
brought  into  the  shape  of  figures.  When  the  General  says 
that  more  money  must  be  spent  on  the  army,  his  country- 
men, who  have  got  to  find  the  money,  will  naturally  ask 
how  much  more  he  would  like  to  see  spent.    If  he  asks 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  such  as  Italy  could  per- 
haps manase  to  find  without  enormous  inconvenience, 
he  mio-ht  be  wrong  or  right,  but  he  would  secure  none 
of  the  happy  consequences  which  in  his  opinion  a  pro- 
fuse expenditure  would  produce.    He  cannot  mean  that 
Italy  is  going  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  neighbour- 
ing, nations  and  to  make  her  half-hearted  friends  come 
and  beg  for  her  alliance  by  simply  spending  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  more  a  year  on  her  army.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  Italy  took  General  Mezzocapo's  ad- 
vice seriously  to  heart,  and  spent  from  two  to  three  mil- 
lions a  year  more.    The  money  could  only  be  found  by 
boiTOwing  or  by  new  taxation.    If  it  was  found  in  either 
■way,  -would  the'eonsideration  paid  to  Italy  by  her  neigh- 
bours be  greater  or  less  ?    It  may  be  reasonably  argued 
that  it  would  be  less,  for  neither   the  borrowing  nor 
the  new  taxation  could  go  on  for  long.    New  loans  could 
not  be  continually  made  without  the  national  credit  being 
irreparably  shaken ;  and,  as  Italians  can  scarcely  bear 
the  existing  taxation,  they  -would  not  bear  new  taxes 
unless  within  a  given  period  they  were  to  get  something 
in  the  shape  of  territory  or  glory  for  their  money.  It 
-would  therefore  be  assumed  that  before  very  long  Italy 
must  disturb  the  peace  of  Enrope  ;  and  nothing  would  be 
more  fatal  to  the  position  of  Italy  in  Europe  than  a 
general  conviction  that  the  weakest  of  the  Great  Powers 
was  the  one  most  certain  to  break  the  peace.    Italy,  in 
short,  cannot  until  after  many  years  of  steady  growth  get 
herself  treated  as   a  perfect  equal  of  the  other  Great 
Powers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  is  not  altogether 
their  equal ;  and  she  will  more  surely  and  rapidly  attain 
the  proud  position  of  which  her  patriots  dream  if  she 
nurses  her  strength  now  than  if  she  exhausts  it. 


FOREIGN  WORKMEN. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  sym- 
ptoms of  reviving  trade  in  England.  What  is  especi- 
ally noticeable  is  that  the  revival  is  not  in  one  or  two 
directions,  but  in  very  many.  Animation  has  begun  to 
take  the  place  of  lassitude  or  stagnation.  It  is,  indeed, 
too  early  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  future.  The  pre- 
sent revival  may  be  only  a  momentary  flash,  which  may 
die  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  begun.  The  harvest  has 
been  very  bad,  and  we  cannot  get  over  a  bad  harvest  all 
at  once.  Even  at  the  best  there  will  be  much  suffering 
among  the  poor  in  the  coming  winter,  and  there  are  items 
to  be  placed  on  the  adverse  side  when  we  try  to  make  out 
the  balance-sheet  of  our  prospects.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  wide  group  of  facts  summed  up  in  the  general 
term  of  agricultural  distress.  This  distress  has  been  to  some 
extent  exaggerated,  for  there  are  large  agricultural  districts 
in  England  where  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  rise  both  in  American  wages  and  in  freights 
must  tend  to  limit  competition.  Still  landowners  and 
farmers  are,  on  the  whole,  suffering,  and  will  suffer.  Then 
there  is  the  extraordinary  leap  in  prices  which  has  been 
recently  noticeable  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  This  bound 
in  prices  is  probably  not  warranted  on  any  grounds  ;  but 
it  is  altogether  unjustifiable  except  on  the  assumption  that 
the  present  cheapness  of  money  is  to  continue.  Money  is 
a  drug,  and  it  is  a  drug  because  capitalists  cannot  employ 
it  in  trade.  When  it  can  be  employed  in  trade,  it  will  be- 
come dearer.  Those,  therefore,  who  invest  at  very  high 
prices  must  be  of  opinion  that  trade  is  not  going  to  revive ; 
and  not  only  are  they  entitled  to  their  opinion,  but  their 
opinion  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  even  to  be  regarded 


as  a  guide  of  some  importance,  if  it  could  be  said  to  be 
clearer  than  it  is  that  the  rise  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  the  result  of  anything  but  speculation  on  the  part  of 
persons  who  are  not  investors  at  all.  But  we  will  assume 
that  those  are  right  who  say  that  not  only  is  trade  reviv- 
ing but  the  revival  is  likely  to  continue,  because  it  is 
at  once  general  and  sound,  the  time  having  come  when 
the  incubus  of  over-production  has  been  at  last  removed. 
We  may  then  ask  what  are  the  permanent  conditions 
under  which  a  reviving  trade  will  find  itself  placed? 
Every  one  knows  that  there  is  in  England  an  enormous 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  that  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  world  may  be  said,  with  little  exaggeration,  to  be 
English.  So  far  we  enter  on  increased  competition — and 
reviving  trade  must  mean  increased  competition — with 
indisputable  advantages.  But  in  every  sphere  of  human 
action  we  at  last  come  to  the  men  who  act.  Production 
requires  more  than  money  and  materials — it  requires  pro- 
ducers ;  and  scarcely  any  element  in  our  calculations  as  to 
the  course  of  trade  is  so  important  as  the  relative  value 
of  English  and  foreign  workmen.  What  is  the  foreign 
workman  really  like,  and  what  is  he  really  worth  ? 

Mr.  Brasset,  the  member  for  Hastings,  has  recently 
endeavoured  to  answer  this  question  in  a  volume  entitled 
Foreign  Work  and  English  Wages,  and  he  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  his  answer  as  accurate  and  complete  as  pos- 
sible. In  his  preface  Mr.  Brasset  intimates  a  wish  to 
retire  from  Parliamentary  life  in  order  to  devote  himself 
more  assiduously  to  the  compilation  of  statistics.  Those 
who  have  read  his  book,  and  have  recognized  the  zeal  and 
tact  which  he  brings  to  the  task  of  gaining  and  imparting 
information,  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  he  will  change 
his  mind.  For  he  does  not  occupy  himself  with  original 
speculations  or  personal  investigations,  with  which  the 
busy  habits  of  a  Parliamentary  politician  might  be  thought 
incompatible,  but  collects  precisely  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  it  is  desirable  a  member  of  Parliament  should 
possess  if  he  wishes  to  gain  a  hearing  on  large  mer- 
cantile questions.  The  foreign  workman  has  long  been 
a  favourite  subject  of  Mr.  Brassey's  study,  and  substan- 
tially he  may  be  said  to  enforce  the  same  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived  in  a  previous  work.  He  now  corroborates 
by  various  authorities  the  opinion  to  which  he  was  then 
guided  by  the  experience  of  his  father.  This  opinion  may 
be  expressed  briefly  by  saying  that,  if  the  English  work- 
man receives  more  than  other  workmen,  he  is  worth  more. 
Mr.  Brassey  quotes  from  M.  Taine  a  statement  which 
would  perhaps  be  more  convincing  if  it  were  not  quite  so 
epigrammatic,  to  the  effect  that  the  French  factory  hand 
works  perfectly  during  the  first  hour,  less  efficiently  dur- 
ing the  second,  still  less  during  the  third,  and  so  goes 
on  diminishing  in  efficiency,  until  in  the  last  hour  he 
does  little  good  at  all.  Then  there  is  a  German  manu- 
facturer who  employs  about  a  score  of  English  mechanics 
along  with  three  or  four  score  North  Germans,  and 
whose  sad  experience  has  convinced  him  that  a  single 
Englishman  is  worth  two  Germans,  because  he  can  use 
his  head  as  well  as  his  hands,  and,  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  sets  himself  quietly  to  work  and  repairs  the  mis- 
chief. Germans,  indeed,  seem,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
great  Bismarck,  to  come  very  low  in  the  scale  of  effi- 
ciency. Any  one,  the  Prince  said,  who  took  the  trouble 
to  use  his  eyes  in  Berlin,  could  see  that  a  French  builder 
executed  in  a  day  more  and  better  work  than  a  German, 
the  result  being  that  German  work  cannot  compete  in  the 
world's  markets  with  the  French.  Then,  again,  the 
average  output  of  coals  in  the  year  is  185  tons  by  the 
Belgian  miner,  and  272  by  the  English  miner.  The  pro- 
portion of  spindles  to  persons  employed  in  cotton  factories 
is  74  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  it  is  only  37  in  Prussia 
and  14  in  France.  The  produce  of  60  hours  in  an  English 
cotton  factory  is  estimated  by  another  authority  to  equal 
that  of  150  hours  in  a  Prussian  factory.  And,  as  Mr. 
Moreey  has  pointed  out,  there  is  one  very  significant 
fact  when  the  lower  wages  of  foreign  workmen  are 
taken  as  a  ground  for  apprehending  danger  from  foreign 
competitors.  Tfc  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
more  labour  entered  into  the  cost  of  production  the  greater 
would  be  the  disadvantage  to  England.  But  in  the 
cotton  trade  exactly  the  contrary  of  thi3  is  true.  A 
common  shirting  sold  at  7s.,  and  which  has  cost  only  zs. 
in  wages,  is  exposed  to  competition.  But  a  piece  of  fine 
cambric  sold  at  95.  yl.  has  cost  4s.  6d.  in  wages  ;  and  yet 
in  this  description  of  goods,  in  which  labour  is  the  main 
I  element  of  cost,  we  have  complete  command  of  the 
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markets.  In.  short,  the  Continental  -workman  is  neither 
physically  nor  mentally  the  equal  of  the  English.  He  has 
not  the  inherited  faculties  of  the  man  who  belongs  to  a 
nation  where  manufacturing  industry  has  long  been  at 
home ;  while  in  some  countries  the  foreigner  is  even  more 
given  to  drink  than  the  Englishman,  and  in  others  is  more 
demoralized  by  socialism  generally,  and  especially  by  that 
form  of  socialism  which  is  known  as  protection. 

Mr.  Brassey  proves  so  triumphantly  the  inherent 
superiority  of  the  English  workman  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed he  would  conclude  by  saying  that  this  superior 
being  has  nothing  to  fear.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brasset 
warns  him  that  he  has  very  much  to  fear.  He  has  to  fear 
lest,  having  this  superiority,  he  may  be  persuaded  not  to 
use  it.  Ho  may  place  himself  under  the  enervating  control 
of  a  guild  which  will  not  allow  him  to  do  as  much  as  he 
easily  could  do,  and  earn  as  much  as  he  easily  could 
earn.  The  vital  question  for  England  and  for  English 
workmen  is,  in  Mr.  Brassey's  opinion,  whether  they  Avill 
continue  to  devote  their  energies  to  crippling  the  resources 
of  the  producer,  or  whether  they  will  leai-n  to  direct  then- 
activity  in  a  more  profitable  direction.  Foreign  work- 
men, although  otherwise  inferior,  seem  often  to  have  this 
superiority  to  Englishmen — that  they  will  go  on  with 
a  job  when  they  have  begun  it.  Mr.  Burns,  the  well- 
known  shipowner,  supplies  Mr.  Beassey  with  a  striking 
illustration.  The  new  Cunard  steamer,  the  Gallia,  was, 
when  he  wrote,  being  supplied  with  parquetry  made  in 
Belgium  for  the  cabin  floor  of  the  main-deck.  It  was 
being  laid  down  by  Belgian  workmen,  who  on  Saturday 
were  faithfully  and  diligently  doing  their  work  when,  at 
one  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  English  workmen  left 
the  ship,  the  Belgians  specially  asked  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  continue  at  their  work  until  dark.  These  men 
■were  not  paid  for  overtime,  but  only  received  reasonable 
wages  for  their  labour,  and  their  sole  object  was  to  get  the 
work  finished  without  delay.  It  must  be  owned  that  in 
other  parts  of  his  work  Mr.  Beassey  gives  us  facts  that 
seem  to  point  the  other  way  ;  for  he  does  not  always 
concentrate  his  statistics  to  the  same  focus.  We  find 
him  telling  us  that  in  Belgium,  when  there  was  a 
great  rise  in  wages,  the  workman  earned  no  more  than 
before,  as  he  would  not  trouble  himself  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  large  English 
mill  where  the  weekly  wages  were  500Z.  a  week,  and  where 
the  wages  were  reduced  ten  per  cent.,  the  employers  found 
that,  instead  of  having  to  pay  450/.  a  week,  they  had  to 
pay  51  ol.,  because  the  hands  worked  harder  to  make  up 
for  their  smaller  pay.  Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Beassey  is  right  in  his  main  contention,  and  that 
the  superiority  of  the  English  workman  can  only  produce 
its  proper  effect  if  each  individual  is  free  to  exercise  his 
energy  as  amply  as  he  pleases.  Trade-Unions,  in  Mr. 
Brassey's  opinion,  are  simply  mischievous  so  far  as  they 
succeed  in  preventing  a  man  doing  his  best.  They 
are  further,  he  thinks,  quite  useless  so  far  as  they 
seek  to  control  the  rates  of  wages  ;  for  wages  will 
always  be  at  the  highest  point  which  employers  can  afford 
to  give.  This  is  probably  quite  true,  if  trade  is  looked 
at  as  a  whole,  and  an  average  of  places  and  years  is  taken ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  true  in  particular  places 
and  at  particular  times.  Trade-Unions  must,  however, 
Mr.  Brassey'  thinks,  continue  to  exist,  for  workmen  like 
them  too  much  to  do  without  them.  If  what  they  now  do 
is  either  mischievous  or  useless,  what  are  they  to  do  ? 
There  is  nothing  like  leather,  and  Mr.  Brassey  says  that 
they  ought  to  do  as  he  does,  and  collect  statistics.  This 
is  the  advice  he  has  always  given  to  the  representatives 
of  Trade-Unions  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in 
contact,  and  with  whom  he  has  easily  managed  to  be  on 
the  most  friendly  terms.  There  was,  however,  he  adds,  a 
little  gentle  irony  about  the  advice,  for  he  was  secretly 
aware  that  they  could  not  collect  statistics  even  if  they 
tried  to  collect  them,  and  were  content  to  do  nothing  else. 


THE  IRISH  AGITATION. 

"  rpHE  chivalrous  Parnell,"  as  he  was  styled  by  one  of  the 
-L  speakers  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Navan,  is  about 
to  change  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  campaign  in  the 
provinces  of  Ireland  may  be  regarded  as  complete.  The 
approach  of  winter  weather  is  deemed  unfavourable  to  the 
continuance  of  open-air  meetings,  and  his  arguments  in 
i'uvour  of  violating  the  law  will  now  be  addressed  to  some 


of  the  English  constituencies.  How  far  he  is  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  success  of  his  heroic  efforts  it  would  perhaps 
be  idle  to  inquire.  To  many  of  his  supporters  it  must  be 
a  source  of  legitimate  disappointment  that  his  inflam- 
matory eloquence  should  as  yet  have  produced  no  serious  out- 
burst of  crime.  But  on  this  head  Mr.  Parnell  has  certainly 
no  cause  for  self-reproach.  The  responsibility  for  such  a 
failure  rests  altogether  with  the  Irish  people ;  and,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  moved  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  the  incite- 
ments he  has  offered,  they  are  manifestly  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  their  leader.  All  that  could  be  expected  of 
a  reckless  demagogue  he  has  fairly  accomplished ;  to  do 
more  would  be  to  accept  in  his  own  person  a  practical  lia- 
bility to  legal  sanctions,  which  would  be  out  of  harmony 
with  all  the  traditions  of  the  part  he  has  undertaken  to 
play.  In  the  case  of  a  leader  of  the  people,  the  ordinary 
conceptions  of  political  morality  are  partly  reversed. 
Men  of  milder  temper  and  more  modest  aims  are 
expected  to  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions ;  but  a 
uemagogue  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  demand  that,  if 
his  opinions  are  sufficiently  extreme,  the  courage  to 
carry  them  out  shall  be  supplied  by  his  followers. 
An  inspired  orator  has  obviously  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  incur  the  irksome  penalties  of  the  law. 
He  has  done  his  part  when  he  has  pointed  out  the  most 
convenient  means  of  producing  disorder ;  and  if  the 
cause  he  has  championed  must  have  its  victims,  he  at 
least  will  be  left  to  record  their  valour  and  to  celebrate 
their  achievements.  It  is  doubtless  under  a  strict  sense 
of  the  proper  limits  of  his  own  sphere  of  action  that  Mr. 
Parnell  has  listened  without  remonstrance  to  the  senti- 
ments by  which  his  speeches  have  been  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted. Less  daring  orators  might  perhaps  shrink  from 
a  line  of  argument  which  could  encourage  even  the  most 
ignorant  of  their  hearers  to  venture  upon  an  open  menace 
of  murder.  But  Mr.  Parnell  appears  to  be  entirely  free 
from  such  vulgar  prejudices.  He  is  possibly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  no  part  of  a  politician's  business  to  consider  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  rhetoric,  and  he  may  perhaps 
reflect  that,  however  vigorous  his  language  may  be,  the 
penalty  of  enforcing  these  heroic  doctrines  will  fall  upon 
other  and  less  gifted  champions  of  freedom. 

The  views  of  the  party  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  assumed 
to  represent  have  now  been  stated  with  such  fulness 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  danger  of  mistaking 
their  significance.  The  meeting  at  Navan  adds  little  to 
what  was  already  known  ;  but  the  speeches  both  of  the 
leader  and  of  his  lieutenants  give  increased  emphasis 
to  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  agitation.  It  is 
idle  any  longer  to  regard  those  who  have  consented  to  act 
with  Mr.  Parnell  as  the  exponents  of  a  political  idea. 
They  are  themselves  disposed  to  boast  that  the  conduct 
of  the  questions  in  which  they  are  interested  will  for  the 
future  be  practically  independent  of  Parliamentary  control ; 
and  they  have  almost  ceased  to  lay  stress  upon  the  once 
cherished  conception  of  Home  Rule.  Though  nominally 
the  subject  of  the  toast  to  which  Mr.  Sullivan  was  called 
upon  to  respond  at  the  Navan  banquet,  the  claims  of  Home 
Rule  were  found  to  merit  only  a  passing  refei-ence.  The 
one  topic  which  now  seems  to  claim  precedence  over  all 
others  is  the  eulogy  of  Mr.  Parnell  ;  and  it  is  a  deplorable 
sign  of  the  latest  phase  of  Irish  agitation  that  a  politician 
like  Mr.  Sullivan  should  avowedly  stand  forward  as  the 
henchman  of  an  agitator  who  "had  almost  made  it  impos- 
"  sible  for  the  English  Ministers  to  carry  on  the  business 
"  of  Parliament."  It  is  in  one  sense,  perhaps,  an  encour- 
aging circumstance  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  ragged  regi- 
ment that  he  commands  should  be  thus  constantly  com- 
pelled to  change  their  cry  of  battle.  In  the  hands  of  a 
leader  like  Mr.  Butt  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  was 
at  least  an  intelligible  article  of  political  faith,  and  the 
consistency  with  which  it  was  advocated  offered  fair 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  idea  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  a  section  of  the  Irish  people.  But 
Mr.  Parnell,  though  in  other  respects  far  inferior  to 
his  predecessor,  may  be  credited  with  a  keener  per- 
ception of  the  elements  of  personal  popularity.  He  has 
no  sooner  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  party 
than  he  has  recognized  the  pressing  need  of  some  new 
material  of  agitation  ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  has 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  movement  is  a  conviucing 
proof  that  he  no  longer  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
earlier  cry.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  more  moderate 
and  earnest  members  of  the  Home  Rnlo  party  can  as  yet 
realize  the  position  in  which  their  ambitious  chieftain  has 
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placed  them.  For  the  moment  they  appear  to  have  lost 
all  power  of  resisting  his  impudent  assumption  of  autho- 
ritv.  The  few  individual  efforts  to  preserve  independence 
of  action  have  been  quickly  and  decisively  crushed.  But  L 
that  such  a  passive  attitude  of  subordination  to  the 
pursuit  of  personal  ambition  can  be  long-  continued  it  is 
impossible  to  believe.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  be 
rudely  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  -what  is  implied  iu 
their  "surrender ;  and  the  loss  of  personal  reputation  will 
not  be  the  only  sacrifice  which  they  will  have  to  deplore. 

Nor  is  the  change  of  front  which  Mr.  Parxell  has  so 
audaciously  undertaken  merely  represented  by  the  practical 
abandonment  of  Home  Rule  and  the  substitution  of  the  land 
question.  The  consideration  of  an  altered  system  of  laud 
tenure  is  fairly  the  subject  of  political  inquiry,  and  to  have 
adopted  such  a  question  at  the  present  moment  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  recognized  tactics  of  the  1 
Irish  party.  The  real  significance  of  the  new  departure 
lies,  not  in  the  avowed  objects  of  the  agitation,  bnt  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  objects  are  to  be  attained.  If  Mr. 
P.wixell's  programme  is  to  be  adopted,  the  Irish  party  is 
likely  in  the  future  to  be  less  troublesome  to  Ministers 
than  to  the  police.  Their  movements  will  be  watched 
with  interest,  and  possibly  with  anxiety  ;  but  under  the 
direction  of  their  newly-appointed  leader,  the  scene  of 
their  activity  must  be  definitively  removed  from  the  arena 
of  Parliamentary  politics.  The  meeting  at  Navan  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  upon  this  head.  Mr.  Pars  ell's  advice 
to  thb  Irish  people  is  commendably  explicit,  and  it  has 
been  accepted  without  protest  by  the  other  members  of 
the  party.  There  was  no  need,  as  he  declared,  for  any 
great  measures  from  Parliament.  "  They  believed  that 
'•  they  could  work  naturally  and  by  methods  that  were 
"  already  in  existence."  Nor  did  he  leave  his  hearers  in 
any  doubt  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  these  methods.  The 
first  and  the  chief  duty  of  the  Irish  tenant,  according  to 
Mr.  Parxell,  is  to  remain  in  possession  of  his  farm  at 
all  hazards.  He  ridiculed  the  antiquated  notion  that  a 
tenant  who  failed  to  pay  his  rent  should  give  up 
his  holding.  Those  who  advised  such  a  course  were 
scouted  as  dishonest  counsellors ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  their  advice  has  none  of  the  attractiveness 
of  the  simpler  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Parxell  himself. 
Speaking  as  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  he  recommended 
that  the  tenant  should  offer  to  the  landlord,  not  what  he 
had  agreed  to  pay,  but  what  seemed  to  be  fair  under 
present  circumstances.  If  the  proprietor  should  not  see 
tit  to  accept  the  offer,  the  tenant  was  to  be  in  no  fear  of 
eviction ;  for,  as  Mr.  Parxell  assured  his  hearers  at 
Belfast  on  Wednesday  night,  "  Providence  had  placed  in 
'■  their  hands  the  means  of  settling  this  great  land 
'■  question  in  Ireland."  The  tenant-farmers  are  recom- 
mended to  adopt  towards  their  landlords  that  "  attitude 
"  of  obstruction  "  which  Mr.  Parxell  and  his  friends  have 
found  so  successful  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  line 
of  argument  was  enthusiastically  adopted  by  other 
speakers  at  Belfast ;  and,  when  one  of  the  audience, 
endeavouring  to  interpret  the  new  gospel,  suggested  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  the  orator  was  content  to  express  his  own 
preference  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  "  the  con-  ! 
"  stitutional  system." 

It  will  thus  be  made  abundantly  clear  that  Mr.  Parxell 
and  his  party  have  practically  abandoned  the  tardy  and 
tiresome  processes  of  legislation.  Their  efforts  are  now 
directed  not  so  much  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  as  to 
the  perfecting  of  some  convenient  machinery  for  its  viola- 
tion. Their  present  desire,  in  the  words  of  their  leader,  j 
"  is  to  rely  upon  themselves  for  a  little  bit  to  see  how  1 
"  they  could  get  on  without  the  assistance  of  Sir  Stafford  I 

Nok'ihcote  and  the  British  Parliament."  This,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  is  the  particular  aspect  of  the  new- 
programme  to  which  the  moderate  members  of  the  Irish 
party  would  do  well  to  give  heed.  In  accepting  the  dic- 
tation of  Mr.  Parxell,  they  are  not  placing  themselves 
under  the  command  of  a  Parliamentary  leader.  Parlia- 
mentary tactics  are  now  finally  cast  aside.  Even  the 
favoured  and  successful  machinery  of  obstruction  is  to  be 
transferred  to  another  sphere.  Having  sufficed  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  legislation,  it  is  now  to  be  tested  as  a 
mode  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  rent.  As  Mr.  Sullivax 
observed   in  his    glowing   eulogy  of  the  "  Protestant  j 

patriot,"  Mr.  Parxell  has  "  put  his  hand  to  a  demand 
"  for  peasant  proprietary,"  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
idea,  the  whole  Irish  party,  forgetful  alike  of  personal 
reputation  and  of  the  safety  of  society,  have  formed  them- 


selves into  a  body  for  encouraging  and  promoting  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  it  will 
be  possible  for  Parliament  to  acquiesce  in  an  organized 
conspiracy  against  property  and  public  order. 


HIGH  SHERIFFS. 

TT  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  anxiety  relating  to  foreign 
JL  affairs  has  so  far  subsided  as  to  leave  room  for  the  autumnal 
discussion  of  minor  social  grievances.  High  Sheriffs  have 
divided  with  Grand  Juries  the  languid  attention  which  is 
directed  to  obsolete  practices  as  they  pass  into  the  stage  of 
anomalies.  Both  institutions  have  long  since  become  use- 
less ;  but  they  so  far  differ  that  Grand  Juries  impede  the 
course  of  justice,  while  High  Sheriffs  alone  suffer  by  the 
tenacity  of  a  custom  which  keeps  them  in  existence. 
Country  gentlemen,  when  there  were  only  spring  and 
summer  assizes,  found  that  it  was  not  disagreeable  to  meet 
one  another  at  the  county  town,  and  to  receive  the  solemn 
thanks  of  the  judge  on  the  completion  of  their  easy  labours. 
The  inclusion  of  their  names  in  the  Grand  Jury  panel  was  a 
certificate  of  local  rank,  and  most  of  them  shared  the 
judge's  formal  hospitality  in  their  capacity  of  magistrates. 
The  unmerited  escape  of  a  certain  number  of  accused  persons 
when  bills  were  ignored  was  traditionally  regarded  as  on  e  of 
the  numerous  loopholes  which  the  law  charitably  provides 
for  the  advantage  of  the  criminal  class.  More  frequent 
circuits  may  perhaps  render  the  duties  of  Grand  Jurymen 
comparatively  irksome ;  and,  as  soon  as  county  members 
learn  that  the  old  system  has  become  distasteful  to  their 
friends  and  constituents,  all  parties,  except  criminals, 
will  be  relieved  from  a  perfectly  unnecessary  burden. 
Grand  Juries  at  Quarter  Sessions  are  especially  in- 
competent, because  magistrates  are  disqualified  for  the 
office.  There  is  an  additional  inconvenience  in  the  ex- 
emption of  the  larger  farmers  and  substantial  tradesmen 
from  service  as  petty  jurors  ;  but  the  institution  has  for 
several  centuries  been  maintained,  not  because  it  was 
useful  or  even  harmless,  but  because  it  was  already  in 
existence.  If  Quarter  Sessions  Grand  Juries  had  been 
abolished,  sceptics  might  have  thrown  doubt  on  the 
expediency  of  keeping  up  the  Grand  Juries  at  the 
assizes.  Grand  Juries  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
have  repeatedly  presented  themselves  as  a  nuisance  ;  and 
in  a  recent  libel  case  their  opinion  of  their  own  services 
has  been  fully  justified.  Sooner  or  later  a  Home  Secretary, 
in  some  time  of  unusual  leisure,  will,  with  general  appro- 
bation, finally  abolish  Grand  Juries. 

High  Sheriffs  have  much  more  reason  than  Grand  Jury- 
men to  complain  of  hardships  from  which  they  have  no 
means  of  escape.  It  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  they  are 
useful,  and  it  is  at  their  own  expense  that  they  are  orna- 
mental. The  practical  functions  of  a  High  Sheriff  are  ex- 
hausted when,  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office,  like 
the  Grand  Elector  in  Sieyes's  famous  Constitution,  he  has 
appointed  a  local  solicitor  as  Under  Sheriff.  The  deputy 
gives  a  bond  to  his  principal  to  protect  him  from  liability, 
and  for  a  moderate  remuneration  he  serves  process  and 
discharges  the  proper  executive  duties.  For  an  entire  year 
the  High  Sheriff,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  soundly  teaches 
in  Lothair,  enjoys  precedence  within  his  bailiwick,  not 
only  over  peers  and  commoners,  but  over  the  august  person 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  It  is  his  right  and  duty  to 
preside  at  county  meetings,  which  no  longer  possess  poli- 
tical importance.  The  abolition  of  public  nominations  of 
Parliamentary  candidates  has  relieved  the  High  Sheriff 
from  one  troublesome  function ;  and  the  Under  Sheriff  pro- 
vides booths,  clerks,  and  other  machinery  for  elections  by 
ballot.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  surprising  that  on  the  eve 
of  a  dissolution  nominees  for  the  post  of  High  Sheriff 
should  be  more  than  ordinarily  unwilling  to  serve.  They 
may  possibly  be  exposed  to  more  than  ordinary  expense 
and  trouble,  without  any  corresponding  accession  of  dig- 
nity. The  most  costly  and  most  disagreeable  part  of  their 
duties  is  tTheir  attendance  on  the  judges.  Unless  a  High 
Sheriff  has  a  suitable  equipage  of  his  own,  he  is  expected 
to  hire  a  handsome  carriage  and  pair  of  horses ;  and 
he  must  find  lodgings  for  himself  and  his  retinue  in  the 
county  town  as  long  as  the  assizes  last.  Within  a  few 
years  the  fashion  of  wearing  court  dress,  formerly  confined 
to  a  few  large  counties,  has  become  general ;  and,  by  a 
questionable  stretch  of  authority,  some  judges  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  enforcing  the  use  of 
official  costume.    The  High  Sheriff  is  gorgeously  attired 
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for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  dignity  of  the  bearer  of  the 
Queen's  commission.  Judges  of  assize  have  by  a  long 
series  of  skilful  encroachments  asserted  for  themselves  a 
rank  only  below  that  of  royalty ;  and  they  delight  to 
compel  the  Sheriff  to  sit  on  the  front  seat  of  his  own  car- 
riage by  the  side  of  a  chaplain  who  is  as  useless  as  him- 
self. Some  judges  have  been  known  to  seek  opportunities 
of  affronting  the  High  Sheriff  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
indicating  their  own  superiority.  In  rare  instances  of 
disturbance  in  court  the  Sheriff  is  sometimes  rated  as  if 
he  were  an  inefficient  policeman. 

The  well-bred  majority  of  judges  may  be  trusted  to  re- 
duce to  the  lowest  point  the  annoyance  connected  with 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff ;  but  the  expense  is  not  within 
their  control.  The  cost  in  different  counties  varies 
from  200?.  to  i,oooL,  and  country  gentlemen  of  moderate 
estate  have  seldom  money  to  spare.  Some  correspondents 
of  newspapers  have  lately  called  attention  to  the  hardships 
which  they  will  suffer  by  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Sheriff  at  a  time  when  their  ordinary  income  is  likely  to 
be  permanently  or  temporarily  reduced.  One  writer,  who 
states  his  case  in  moderate  language,  says  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  boirow  500?.  on  a  rental  of  1,500?.  The  tax 
is  extravagant  in  amount,  though  it  is  generally  levied  but 
once  in  a  generation.  The  burden  is  also  unfairly  distri- 
buted, as  many  of  the  largest  properties  escape  because 
they  belong  to  peers  and  members  of  Parliament.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  a  county  of  average  size,  twelve  or  fourteen 
of  the  principal  properties  were  owned  by  clergymen 
who  as  second  sons  had  taken  orders  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  family  livings.  Their  neighbours  were  conse- 
quently subject  to  additional  chances  of  being  pricked 
for  Sheriffs,  as  the  office  can  only  be  held  by  lay- 
men. The  duty  of  hanging  a  criminal  could  not  be 
canonically  discharged  by  a  clerk  in  orders.  The  ex- 
emption of  peers  creates  a  more  constant  inequality. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  which  have  not  for  centuries 
been  subject  to  the  burden  of  the  shrievalty.  On  the 
other  hand  it  fortunately  happens  that  new  comers  into 
a  county  are  sometimes  not  unwilling  to  purchase  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  older  residents  by  undertaking  an 
office  which  seems  to  them  dignified.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  great  towns  and  in  large  counties  it  might  be 
possible  by  a  judicious  selection  to  make  the  acceptance  of 
the  office  almost  voluntary ;  but  actual  High  Sheriffs 
perhaps  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  compelling  their 
friends  and  neighbours  to  share  their  own  misfortune. 

Perhaps  High  Sheriffs  may  disappear  with  Grand  Juries. 
The  sufferers  would  have  obtained  earlier  relief  if  they 
had  not  been  a  small  minority  belonging  to  a  class 
which  attracts  little  popular  compassion.  In  more  im- 
portant cases  of  partial  taxation  minorities  are  often  deli- 
berately subjected  to  exceptional  burdens  for  no  better 
reason  than  their  inability  to  resist.  Owners  of  land  are, 
as  reforming  theorists  perpetually  repeat,  few  in  number, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  enjoy  peculiar  privileges.  If 
some  of  their  number  are  compelled  to  perform  unpleasant 
and  expensive  duties,  the  hardship  is  contemplated  by  the 
rest  of  the  community  with  complacency  or  approval. 
Even  the  disability  of  a  Sheriff  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  his  county  is  not  appreciated  as  an 
injustice,  because  it  can  only  happen  to  a  few.  The  Agri- 
cultural Commission  will  probably  not  report  that  any 
estate  is  imperfectly  drained  because  the  owner  has  been 
mulcted  during  his  shrievalty  of  money  which  might 
possibly  have  been  otherwise  expended  on  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land.  It  is  perhaps  not  desirable  that  the 
ceremonies  with  which  judges  of  assize  are  surrounded 
should  be  curtailed ;  but,  if  they  require  trumpeters,  and 
carriages  to  traverse  the  space  between  the  court  and  their 
lodgings,  the  necessary  apparatus  should  be  provided  out 
of  the  county  rate.  A  "  liturgy,"  as  a  costly  and  com- 
pulsory office  was  called  in  Greece,  is  a  partial  and  in- 
convenient mode  of  taxation.  The  office  of  Sheriff  is 
imposed  on  a  mere  fraction  of  the  community,  while 
capitalists  who  could  better  afford  the  expense  are  allowed 
to  escape.  The  grievance  would  certainly  be  redressed 
if  its  incidence  were  less  partial,  or  if  it  fell  on  the  work- 
ing-man who  is  the  favourite  of  modern  legislation. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  IN  WALES. 

THE  Church  Congress  at  Swansea  was  enlivened  by  a 
spirited  debate  over  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
predominance  of  Dissent  in  the  Principality.  The  Dean 
of  Bangor,  a  Welshman  among  Welshmen,  accentuated 
Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  that  the  reason  for  it  would  be 
found  in  the  unprincipled  policy  of  the  Hanoverian 
Government  in  filling  the  sees  and  higher  dignities  of 
Wales  with  Englishmen,  who  were  as  ignorant  of  the 
language  and  contemptuous  of  the  traditions  of  Wales  as 
they  were  attached  to  the  dynasty  which  had  forcibly 
supplanted  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  who  had  reigned  by 
hereditary  succession  since  the  Welsh  victory  of  Bos- 
worth  Field.  Canon  Bevan  and  other  more  calm  inquirers, 
while  admitting  some  of  the  alleged  facts  and  rejecting 
others  on  careful  historical  inquiry,  sought  further  afield 
for  the  source  of  the  Church's  failure — namely,  in  the 
apathy,  formalism,  poverty,  and  isolation  which  had  kept 
the  religion  of  England  itself  during  the  eighteenth 
century  down  to  a  very  low  level.  It  was  natural  that  in  a 
trackless  land,  sparsely  inhabited  by  an  excitable  race  speak- 
ing a  strange  tongue,  the  evil  effects  of  these  elements  of 
mischief  should  have  been  even  more  conspicuously  active. 
Welshmen  were  religious  in  their  Celtic  fashion,  and  that 
fashion  was  not  only  incomprehensible  but  offensive  to 
Hanoverian  England ;  so,  naturally  enough,  Dissent  overran 
the  once  strongly  conformist  Princij^ality,  not  because  it 
was  nonconformity,  but  because  it  burned  with  Cymric 
fervour. 

The  broad  result  is  that  Dissent  is  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  throughout  Wales,  and  that  in  Swansea  it  is  parti- 
cularly btrong,  although  the  place  is  mainly  an  English- 
speaking  town.  The  venture  was  bold ;  and,  if  it  had  ended  in 
failure,  it  would  certainly  have  been  declared  a  folly.  As, 
however,  it  proved  to  be  successful,  it  may  justly  claim  the 
praise  of  wisdom.  The  Congress  was  a  trifle  more  im- 
posing in  its  presentment  than  usual ;  for  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  came  down  to  preach  an  opening  sermon, 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  borough — practically  a  Dissent- 
ing body — acknowledged  the  dignified  presence  by  turning 
out  in  state  to  accompany  the  Metropolitan  to  church  in 
a  procession  of  robed  bishops  and  surpliced  priests.  There 
was  no  cautious  cooking  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
face  of  possibly  unsympathetic  listeners;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
risky  questions,  such  as  Ecclesiastical  Judicature  and  Clergy 
Discipline,  were  put  forward ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Church  actually  debated  in  Wales,  why  in  Wales  it  was 
so  weak.  Large  masses  of  working-men,  no  doubt  pre- 
ponderatingly  nonconformist,  were  brought  together  to 
hear  from  bishops,  clergy,  and  members  of  either  House 
why  they  adhered  to  Churchmanship  as  the  more  excellent 
way,  and  they  listened  to  plain  speaking  with  a  courtesy 
which  might  have  put  to  shame  many  a  gathering  of 
English  artisans. 

The  moral  which  we  draw  from  this  incident  has  a  wider 
scope  than  the  interests  of  Welsh  Christianity.  The 
Churchmen  who  mustered  the  Establishment  in  Wales, 
and  the  Dissenters  who  welcomed  it  so  hospitably,  have, 
each  of  them  unconsciously,  combined  to  give  a  very 
valuable,  because  spontaneous,  answer  to  a  demand 
which  is  being  urged  in  many  quarters  with  over- 
bearing insistance.  The  peculiar  value  of  this  answer 
consists  in  the  unconsciousness  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue  at  stake.  We  may  briefly  state  our  im- 
pressions of  the  question  which  has  been  raised  in  these 
terms — If  the  Established  Church  were  unpopular  and 
an  anachronism,  as  the  Liberation  Society  pretends,  it 
would  have  been  dynamically  impossible,  even  with  the 
best  intentions  on  both  sides,  for  it  to  have  gone  to  and 
come  away  from  Dissenting  Swansea  as  it  has  done. 
Something  would  have  occurred  that  nobody  could 
have  foreseen  which  would  have  laid  bare  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  situation.  Institutions  which  are  awaiting 
their  doom,  whether  the  crash  is  merited  or  not,  are  like 
a  falling  house.  Ghastly  warnings  awaken  the  sleepers  in 
the  night.  The  walls  quiver,  the  timbers  creak,  the 
partitions  cannot  muffle  the  strange  rushing  sounds  behind 
them.  No  doubt  the  Liberation  Society  could  have  made 
the  Congress  week  uncomfortable  if  it  had  deliberately 
planned  mischief.  But  it  left  the  Church  to  fare  for 
itself ;  and  the  Church,  in  a  town  and  a  district  where  it 
was  exceptionally  weak,  tested  public  opinion,  and  discovered 
how  well  able  it  was  to  hold  its  own  among  adversaries 
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whose  action  was  dictated  by  natural  fooling,  and  not  by 
strategic  forecast.  We  have  no  expectation  at  all  that  the 
Liberationists  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  considera- 
tions. But  the  lesson  of  the  Swansea  Congress  is  one  such  as 
may  well  induce  the  more  thoughtful  partisan  of  Disesta- 
blishment to  estimate,  with  a  breadth  of  view  extending  a 
little  beyond  the  four  walls  of  his  favourite  conventicle, 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  must  mark  the 
process  of  dislodging  the  English  Establishment  from  a 
position  which  is  so  strong  even  in  its  weakest  parts,  and 
to  ask  himself  what,  after  all,  he  expects  to  get  from  so 
prodigious  a  disturbance,  supposing  even  that  he  is  ulti- 
mately successful  in  the  attempt. 

Even  the  hope  which  has  been  a  sweet  comfort  to  the 
phalanx  of  fighting  Nonconformists,  that  internal  dissen- 
sions among  Churchmen  might  help  them  in  doing  their 
business,  seems  on  the  road  to  be  falsified  by  a  movement 
which  Church  Congresses  and  Conferences,  and  particu- 
larly the  Croydon  Congress  of  1S77,  have  brought  into 
rapid  prominence — namely,  the  growth  of  what  the  true 
old  Puritanism  of  the  Rock  party  spitefully  terms  neo- 
Evangelicalism.  We  cannot  say  that  the  attitude  of  the 
neo-Evangelical  leaders  at  the  Swansea  Congress  was 
strictly  logical  in  the  reservations  with  which  they 
qualified  their  somewhat  vague  declarations  of  agreement 
and  amity.  But  their  own  estimate  of  their  position  as 
the  sensible  men  of  the  old  Evangelical  party,  in  which,  of 
course,  they  acknowledge  no  rent,  compelled  them  to  re- 
peat their  adhesion  to  the  time-honoured  formulas  of  their 
section.  Some  of  them,  too,  belong  to  the  Church 
Association,  and  had  to  temper  their  compliments  so  that 
they  should  not  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  anathemas 
which  they  are  bound  to  hurl  from  the  platform  of  that 
Christian  assembly  against  their  very  good  friends  of  the 
Congress.  Otherwise  their  tone  was  not  only  conciliatory, 
but  apologetic.  Really  they  were  Churchmen,  after  all, 
and  it  was  very  cruel  to  say  that  they  did  not  value 
this  essential  definition  of  their  position  above  any  acci- 
dental difference  of  details.  They  might  be  on  the  popular 
side  in  Church  questions  ;  but  it  was  as  harmless  Whigs, 
not  as  truculent  Radicals.  They  were  Episcopalians  or 
nothing,  and  they  venerated  the  sacraments.  For  histo- 
rical Christianity  their  respect  was  great,  and  they  freely 
accepted  the  continuity  of  the  English  Church.  Litur- 
gical worship)  was  dear  to  them,  and  religious  art  they 
thoroughly  appreciated.  These  declarations  are  com- 
fortable to  all  who  value  the  cohesion  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  the  greatest  religious  agency  in  the 
country ;  but  certainly  these  were  not  the  convictions 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  Brownists  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  their  Puritan  successors  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury staked  their  own  safety  and  existence  against  that 
of  the  Church  to  which  they  hang  so  loosely  on. 
The  true  heirs  of  these  men  are  now  found  in  the  brawling 
mob  who  fill  the  columns  of  the  EocJc  with  vulgar  abuse 
of  their  former  leaders.  So  long  as  the  Church  Associa- 
tion continues  its  hateful  task  of  persecution  under  the 
approving  patronage  of  men  like  Canon  Ryee,  ultra- 
Puritanism  will  have  a  good  case  against  the  neo-Evan- 
gelicals  who  profess  to  reconcile  support  of  that  mischievous 
conspiracy  with  the  utterance  of  smooth  things  to  the 
mixed  audience  of  the  autumnal  gathering.  But  it  is 
very  clear  that,  as  in  one  of  these  voluntary  aspects  they 
aie  siding  with  the  whole  progressive  Church  of  England, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  obsolete  fanaticism  of  a  narrow 
clique,  the  new  party  will  in  the  long  run  find  their  in- 
fluence, if  not  their  existence,  as  public  men  at  stake,  unless 
they  desert  the  crooked  bypath  for  the  broad  highway. 


THE  MARCH  TO  CABUL. 

THE  daily  press  generally  has  been  disposed  to  resent  the  order 
which  the  Indian  Government  had  the  courage  to  pass,  not  a 
d  iy  too  soon,  prohibiting  War  Correspondents  from  accompanying 
the  force  marching  on  Cabul,  and  the  Standard  especially  has  been 
angry  with  General  Roberts  for  having  turned  its  Correspondent 
out  of  the  camp  during  last  season's  campaign,  and  has  vented  its 
temper  in  unfair  criticisms  ou  his  proceedings.  His  operations  now, 
8«ys  the  Standard,  have  been  characterized  by  a  display  of  mingled 
timidity  and  rashness.  If  thi9  be  so,  then  it  could  be  wished  that 
a  similar  mixture  could  always  be  infused  into  our  generals  ;  and, 
if  evidence  were  needed  of  the  mischief  that  might  be  done  by 
ill-regulated  newspaper  correspondence,  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  purpose  to  which  the  Daily  News  on  Monday  put  the  telegram 
from  its  Correspondent  at  Allahabad.  In  this  case  the  worth- 
lttsnes3  of  both  the  report  telegraphed  and  the  comments  of  the 


Daily  News  upon  it  are  at  once  obvious  when  it  is  understood 
that  Allahabad  is  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  that  the  sender  had  absolutely  no  better  in- 
formation about  what  was  taking  place  at  Cabul  than  the 
English  public,  which  was  simultaneously  getting  precisely  as 
much  information  as  the  English  residents  in  India.  The  extent 
to  which  this  craving  for  excitement  in  the  way  of  news  has  per- 
verted the  public  taste  is  shown  when  a  person,  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  sign  himself  "  An  Indian  Officer,"  writes  to  the 
Standard  to  complain,  not  that  the  troops  and  their  General  have 
failed  in  their  task,  but  that  the  news  does  nqt  come  home  as  fast 
and  as  fully  as  it  would  have  done  if  newspaper  Correspondents 
had  been  allowed  to  accompany  the  army  in  the  usual  way. 
Indeed,  from  the  sort  of  complaints  which  one  hears  dh  every  side, 
and  which  the  daily  press  adopts  as  justifiable,  one  might  suppose 
that  the  first  duty  of  a  general  was  to  supply  news.  No  sooner 
is  a  battle  over-  and  a  victory  won  than  the  general  should  rush 
to  the  wires  to  send  home  an  account  of  it.  In  future,  if 
our  generals  know  their  own  interests,  they  will  take  care  to 
cut  the  wire  in  their  rear  as  soon  as  serious  business  begins,  and 
so  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  answering  foolish  inquiries,  and 
sending  home  messages  when  they  might  be  better  employed  in 
looking  after  the  enemy. 

The  criticism  passed  on  the  supposed  delay  in  General  Roberts's 
operations  is  quite  unreasonable.  Transport  difficulties,  forsooth, 
retard  the  advance,  say  these  angry  commentators.  Why  have 
any  transport  at  all  ?  Cannot  British  soldiers  carry  their  own 
rations  on  their  backs  for  a  few  days  ?  Why  could  not  Roberts 
push  on  at  once  ?  Even  these  Fleet  Street  strategists,  however, 
would  probably  admit  that,  for  an  army  which  is  going,  as  was 
Roberts's,  to  cut  itself  adrift  from  its  communications,  at  least 
some  ammunition  must  be  taken  other  than  that  carried  in  the  men's 
pouches.  Here,  then,  is  need  the  first.  Next,  the  limit  is  soon 
reached  of  the  amount  of  food  which  a  man  can  carry.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  horses  and  their  forage  ;  but  the  main  encumbrance 
arises  out  of  the  need  for  making  adequate  provision  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  The  whole  traditions  of  the  English  army  in 
India — to  say  nothing  of  public  feeling  at  home — are  opposed  to 
admitting  the  possibility  that  a  general  should  cut  his  way  to  the 
critical  point  through  all  obstacles,  pushing  on  with  his  sound  men, 
but  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as 
did  Napoleon  so  often.  To  do  this  would  mean  in  the  present 
case  the  murder  of  every  sick  man  so  left  behind.  And  the  neces- 
sity for  carrying  the  sick  and  wounded  on  with  the  army,  and 
treating  them  wTith  reasonable  care,  while  it  has  an  excellent 
effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  involves  the  addition  to  the 
army  o*f  a  long  string  of  doolees,  or  rough  palanquins,  and  a 
supply  of  food  for  the  men  who  bear  them ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  country  through  which  Roberts's  force  has  just 
made  its  way  is  for  a  great  part  of  its  course  absolutely  devoid  of 
supplies.  With  these  conditions  it  may  be  understood  that, 
lightly  although  our  men  are  marching — and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  troops  have  taken  no  superfluities  with  them,  and  have 
been  roughing  it  thoroughly — still  the  task  of  collecting  transport 
and  getting  even  the  small  supplies  taken  over  the  ground  has 
been  no  slight  one. 

When  tUe  Treaty  of  Gundamuk  was  concluded,  the  line  then 
held  by  us  by  way  of  the  Kybur  from  Lundi  Kotal,  our  new 
frontier,  as  far  as  Jellalabad,  was  at  once  vacated.  There  were 
strong  reasons,  no  doubt,  for  the  measure  ;  but  the  troops  suffered 
very  much  on  their  way  back  to  India  in  the  height  of  the  hot 
season,  for  they  could  not  march  at  night,  as  is  usual  in  India  at 
such  times,  on  account  of  the  marauders  who  dogged  their  foot- 
steps. On  the  return  of  the  troops  into  quarters,  the  small 
remnant  of  the  beasts  of  burden  which  had  survived  the  campaign 
appears  to  have  been  dispersed,  and  they  were  consequently  ex- 
posed to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  nowhere  more  fierce  than  in 
these  passes  during  the  summer  months.  Thus  the  news  of 
the  massacre  found  us  already  withdrawn  all  along  this  line ; 
having,  indeed,  possession  of  the  Kybur  Pass  itself,  but  otherwise 
much  worse  off  than  at  the  outset  of  the  previous  campaign ; 
the  troops  very  sickly,  and  carriage  hardly  to  be  procured. 
And  accordingly,  although  the  columns  returning  again  along 
this  line  have  met  with  no  resistance,  and  the  road  made  by 
us  during  the  winter  is  still  in  good  order,  the  advanced  guard  has 
only  just  reached  Jellalabad. 

Happily  the  position  on  the  south  of  the  Safed  Koh  was  very 
different.  Along  this  line  our  frontier  had  been  ad'. anced  no  less 
than  eighty  miles  westward  of  the  old  line,  far  to  the  west  of  the 
latitude  of  Jellalabad  ;  the  new  cantonment  of  Shahlazan  is  about 
ten  miles  beyond  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  the  scene  of  Roberts's  gallant 
action  of  last  December,  while  the  Shuturgardau  Pass,  the  lowest 
point  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Safed  Koh,  which  extends  across 
the  line  towards  Cabul,  is  less  than  forty  miles  as  the  crow  (lies 
from  that  city.  The  large  body  of  troops,  about  ten  thousand  men 
in  all,  which  had  been  retained  in  this  elevated  valley,  encamped 
at  an  elevation  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  were  all  in  splendid  health,  and  busily  engaged  in  building 
themselves  huts,  for  which  the  forest-clad  slopes  of  the  Safed  Koh 
offer  an  almost  boundless  supply  of  timber,  when,  in  the  early 
days  of  September,  they  were  startled  by  the  news  of  the  Cabul 
insurrection.  General  Roberts  was  then  at  Simla,  whither  he  had 
been  summoned  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Commission  now 
sitting  ;  but  Brigadier  Massy,  who  commanded  in  his  absence,  at 
once  occupied  the  col  of  the  Shuturgardan,  not  to  prevent  a 
counter-attack,  of  which  there  was  no  fear,  but  to  anticipate 
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any  obstruction  of  our  advance  by  that,  the  only  road  into  Cabul 
from  the  Kurum  Valley,  and  by  which  the  unfortunate  Mission 
bad  made  their  entry  into  Afghanistan  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
And  General  Roberts,  hurrying  back  at  once,  pushed  on 
the  needful  preparations  for  an  advance.  The  great — in- 
deed the  only — difficulty  was  the  want  of  carriage,  owing  to 
the  terrible  mortality  among  the  camels  last  season,  when  over 
three-fourths  of  the  number  attached  to  the  force  died,  some 
thousands  in  all.  Notwithstanding  the  critics,  to  have  hesi- 
tated about  advancing  on  this  line  would  have  been  folly; 
for,  although  the  Pass  cannot  be  kept  open  in  the  winter,  by 
reason  of  the  snow,  Roberts  had  quite  enough  men  to  force  his 
way  to  Cabul,  as  the  event  proved  ;  and,  the  capital  once  occupied, 
there  would  be  then  no  difficulty  is  establishing  communications 
and  opening  a  fresh  base  with  the  columns  advancing  from  beyond 
the  Kybur.  The  thing  was  to  move  the  troops.  A  month  seems 
a  long  time  to  take  in  getting  over  about  fifty  miles  of  ground  ; 
but,  if  we  imagine  the  Splugen  Pass  or  the  St.  Bernard  to  be  ab- 
solutely without  a  road,  we  have  then  a  hardly  adequate  notion  of 
the  difficulty  of  moving  guns  over  this  liue.  Guns,  we  may 
presume,  were  the  only  wheeled  carriages  taken  over;  but  for 
even  mules,  still  more  for  laden  camels,  the  route — for  it  cannot  be 
called  a  road — is  extraordinarily  difficult.  All  the  evidence  we 
have  is  to  the  effect  that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  great  exertion 
that  even  so  much  was  accomplished  in  the  time.  The 
descent  of  the  Shuturgardan  effected,  and  the  Kushi  Valley 
reached,  the  country  becomes  comparatively  easy.  But  at  the 
distance  of  a  short  march  from  Cabul  the  mountains  approach  on 
both  sides  close  to  the  Logar  river,  along  the  valley  of  which  the 
track  lies,  enclosing  it  in  a  narrow  gorge,  the  Kkyrabad  defile, 
nearly  two  miles  long.  This  was  the  position  an  enemy  would 
naturally  take  up,  if  they  meant  fighting  at  all,  and  accordingly 
here  was  fought  the  action  of  Char-Asiab.  The  Afghaus  held  the 
heights  on  each  side  of  the  pass,  and  it  was  from  these  that 
Roberts  dislodged  them  by  his  advanced  brigades,  thus  fammt 
jour,  as  the  French  say,  for  his  main  column  along  the  road  be- 
neath. How  many  troops  out  of  his  ten  thousand  he  had  with 
him  is  not  stated,  but,  from  the  necessity  of  holding  his  line  in 
rear  strongly,  probably  not  more  than  four  thousand,  in  two  weak 
brigades  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry. 

This  practically  ended  the  campaign,  for  the  subsequent  move- 
ments were  unopposed,  and  the  cavalry  could  not  get  up  with 
any  enemy.  The  General's  dispositions  seem  to  have  been  prompt, 
bold,  and  skilful,  and  the  troops  executed  their  task  with  spirit ; 
but  as  for  the  "  desperate  righting "  and  "  determined  resist- 
ance of  the  enemy "  with  which  our  daily  papers  have  been 
beading  their  columns,  it  is  evident  that  the  resistance  was 
reaily  very  feeble.  Had  it  been  "  desperate  "  or  '•'  determined," 
we  could  not  have  carried  this  very  strong  position  with  such 
trifling  loss.  The  affair  was  really  merely  a  skirmish,  in  which 
only  a  part  of  the  advanced  column  was  engaged,  aud  the  loss  was 
not  greater  than  a  handful  of  our  troops  would  often  suffer  of  a 
morning  in  the  Mutiny  without  thinking  that  they  were  doing  any- 
thing very  heroic,  nor  more  than  in  former  wars  a  single  battalion 
has  over  and  over  again  lost  in  an  affair  of  outposts.  In  truth, 
this  new  habit  affected  by  our  press  of  calling  every  trifling  skir- 
mish a  great  "  battle/'  and  apostrophizing  the  "  splendid  courage  " 
of  our  troops  if  they  drive  oli  an  undisciplined  rabble  which  will  not 
stay  to  fight,  is  not  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  times.  Can  it  be  that 
we  English  are  becoming  a  nation  of  boasters  ?  Equally  ill- 
judged  was  the  feeling  of  alarm  or  uireasiness  exhibited  in  London 
because  for  two  days  after  the  action  there  was  no  further  news  of 
our  army,  as  if  it  was  likely  that  any  disaster  should  have  hap- 
pened to  it  after  such  a  conclusive  test  of  the  relative  quality  of  the 
two  sides,  and  as  if  the  silence  might  not  be  reasonably  set  down 
to  an  interrupted  telegraph.  The  Afghans  have  never  fought  well. 
When  Pollock  advanced  in  1842,  although  with  a  smaller  force 
than  Roberts  now  has,  and  although  the  enemy  were  elated  by  the 
disasters  they  had  inflicted  on  us  during  the  winter,  and  had  then 
- — what  they  have  not  now — the  superiority  in  the  range  of 
firearms,  they  could  not  ever  be  got  to  make  a  respectable 
stand,  but  yielded  up  one  position  after  another  as  soon  as  they 
were  at  all  pushed.  Accordingly,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that, 
discouraged  as  they  are  now  and  without  leaders,  they  would  not 
make  a  good  stand  after  their  first  defeat  at  Char-Asiab. 

But  not  the  less  must  credit  be  given  where  it  is  due  for  his  > 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  extraordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  the  General,  or  of 
extraordinary  valour  on  the  part  of  the  troops ;  but  it  is  no  small 
merit  to  know  how  to  push  home  a  success  as  Roberts  has  done 
here.  Few  men  probably  would,  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances, have  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  in  this  position ;  but 
it  might  have  been  easy  to  delay  attacking  the  enemy  until  their 
opposition  had  become  very  formidable;  and  anything  like  hesitation 
would  soon  have  been  disastrous.  Further,  it  is  a  very  good  testi- 
mony to  the  ability  of  a  general  when  troops  are  found  to  take  so 
kindly  to  hard  work  as  all  ranks  have  done  on  this  occasion.  The 
infantry  have  had  a  great  deal  of  hard  mountain-climbing  under 
fire,  while  the  vigour  and  endurance  of  the  cavalry  in  pursuit 
seem  to  have  been  admirable.  The  task,  then,  from  first  to  last 
appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  resistauce  will 
be  at  an  end. 


A  LITTLE  JEST  OF  LORD  CAIRNS. 

1VJTOST  of  us  have  heard  from  Lord  Cairns  lately.  The  unlucky 
-L»-L  Curate  who  wrote  to  the  Times  a  few  days  ago  to  complain 
of  "  a  cruel  hoax  "  is  only  one  of  the  many  victims  of  a  philan- 
thropic pleasantry.  The  highly  evangelical  and  charitable  fun  of 
Lord  Cairns  has  brought  bitter  disappointment  into  thousands  of 
middle-class  homes.  Letters  from  noble  lords,  with  the  august 
name  of  the  writer  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope  and  with  the 
cypher  and  coronet  in  the  proper  place,  come,  "  like  angels'  visits, 
seldom  or  never  "  to  many  of  the  public.  And  when  the  noble 
lord  is  an  entire  stranger,  and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land to  boot,  an  epistle  from  him  is  of  course  peculiarly  flattering 
and  exciting.  "  What  can  his  lordship  possibly  have  to  say  to 
me  ?  "  thinks  the  innocent  recipient  before  he  opens  the  envelope, 
taking  care,  of  course,  not  to  damage  the  coronet.  The  Curate  who 
wrote  in  bitterness  of  spirit  to  the  Times  had  dreams  of  u  a  fat 
living  in  the  South."  Nothing  could  be  more  natural.  No  doubt 
he  was  a  hard-working  curate,  and  he  might  readily  believe  that 
the  fame  of  his  modest  virtue  had  reached  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Countless  numbers  of  people  must  have  been  "  sold "  like  the 
curate.  What  dreams  may  have  floated  before  the  mind  of  the 
briefless  barrister  can  only  be  known  to  imaginative  members  of 
the  profession.  The  publisher  fancied  that  Lord  Caims  was 
about,  to  print  his  admirable  sermons,  and  that  he  and  his  firm 
(under  Providence)  were  to  be  the  privileged  means  of  giving 
these  effusions  to  the  world.  The  man  of  letters  could  not  but 
think  that  his  powerful  article  on-  "  The  Evolution  of  Conduct  " 
had  impressed  the  Chancellor,  and  that  his  lordship  was  writing 
to  ask  for  ethical  guidance  of  the  most  modern  kind.  The 
poet  expected  a  letter  of  hearty  congratulation  on  his  "  Ballads 
in  Blue  China"  or  his  realistic  "  Epic  of  the  Slums."  The  yearning 
social  aspirant  could  not  but  deem  that  Lord  Cairns  was  inviting 
him  ,at  least  to  prayers  and  tea.  Another  godly  earl  is  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  modest  cards  to  people  he  does  not  know,  request- 
ing them  to  attend  entertainments  of  this  pious  sort  and  to  join 
with  members  of  the  aristocracy  in  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the 
benighted  Catholics  of  Canada.  Yet  even  these  vain  hopes,  the 
most  moderate,  modest,  and  probable  of  all,  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Lord  Cairns  has  only  lent  his  noble  signature  to  the  litho- 
grapher's art,  and  has  put  a  quantity  of  his  very  neat  envelopes  at 
the  service  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes.  He  has  had  nothing  interest- 
ing to  say  to  his  "  unknown  correspondents  "  (perhaps,  like  John- 
son's publisher,  he  may  find  cceur  mediant  or  "  curmudgeon  "  once 
more  an  adequate  translation  of  these  words)  ;  he  has  only  helped  to 
send  out  a  circular,  a  charitable  begging  letter.  The  "  sell,"  as  it  is 
called  in  vulgar  slang,  is  almost  worthy  of  Theodore  Hook.  But 
there  has  been  an  oversight.  By  way  of  intensifying  the  fun,  the 
envelope  that  holds  the  begging  circular  is  also  made  to  hold  a 
smaller  envelope,  for  remittances  directed 
TO  THE  EARL  CAIRNS, 

HOME  FOR  WORKING  AND  DESTITUTE  LADS, 
18  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY, 

LONDON,  E. 

We  cannot  but  fear  that  the  contrivers  of  this  philanthropic  jape 
will  find  their  fun  recoil  on  themselves.  Like  the  eagle  of  the 
fable,  they  have  feathered  the  shaft  that  may  give  them  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance.  At  the  small  cost  of  one  penny  the  dis- 
appointed curate  aud  his  friends  can  have  their  humble,  but  not 
inappropriate,  revenge.  They  can  return  the  envelope  to  Lord 
Cairns,  at  the  modest  retreat  which  he  seems  to  share  with  * 
destitute  lads,  and  they  may  insert  cheerful  and  bantering  in- 
closures,  but  not  post-office  orders.  Some  coal  Companies  now 
give  receipts  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  cheques,  and  re- 
mittances of  this  sort  may  probably  shower  in  on  the  collectors 
who  eagerly  wait  at  the  Home  for  Working  and  Destitute  Lads. 
They  know,  doubtless,  how  to  take  a  joke  in  a  proper  spirit;  and, 
if  Dr.  Barnardo's  funds  "are  now  and  have  for  some  little  time 
been  entirely  exhausted,'  as  the  circular  declares,  that  circumstance 
has  perhaps  not  extinguished  the  jollity  of  tbe  members  of  his 
Coniniittt-L'. 

Now  that  the  well-known  liking  of  the  public  for  a  lord 
has  been  made  use  of  in  this  engaging  way,  we  may  expect 
to  have  a  good  many  letters  from  distinguished  persons.  The 
lowliest  of  us  will  soon  be  able  to  show  a  fine  collection  of 
lithographed  autographs.  The  ingenious  and  disinterested  philan- 
thropist, or  the  speculative  promoters  of  Mines  in  Skye,  Pail- 
ways  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Irish  Wines,  New  Caledonian  Nickel 
Companies,  Societies  for  promoting  the  Culture  of  the  Com- 
mercial and  Manufacturing  Rich,  and  the  like,  have  only  to  get 
hold  of  their  peer  or  of  their  celebrated  man,  and  of  his  envelopes. 
A  letter — not  a  post-card,  but  a  letter — from  Ilawarden,  with 
W.  E.  G.  in  the  corner,  would  still  be  eagerly  opened  by  many. 
The  charming  monogram  of  one  of  those  amiable  ladies  whose 
beauty  adorns,  and  whose  legal  affairs  divert  society,  would  suit- 
ably introduce  the  circular  of  more  than  one  sort  of  tradesman. 
An  epistle  which  had  all  the  air  of  coming  from  the  Poet  Lnureate 
could  not  be  thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  like  the  "cir- 
cular "  or  "  appeal "  of  everyday  existence.  There  are  many  well- 
kuown  sporting  characters  whose  name  on  an  envelope  would 
secure  atteution,  and  the  stationery  of  respectable  and  opulent 
firms  in  the  City  would  attract  notice.  A  wide  and  varied 
vista  of  advertisements  opens  before  the  eye  of  fancy.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  drawbacks  to  the  probable  success  of 
this  capital  svstem.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  not.  every  distin- 
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guished  person  who  'will  give  his  name  and  address  even  for 
charitable  uses  of  the  most  romantic  sort.  People  will  pro  con- 
siderable lengths  at  present,  it  is  true,  but  they  may  stick  at 
following  the  humorous  and  humane  example  of  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  They  will  welcome  newspaper  reporters 
to  their  homes,  and  let  these  observers  scrutinize  their  dressing- 
rooms,  their  libraries,  their  cellars,  the  miniatures  of  their  lamented 
grandmothers,  and  the  presents  of  their  early  friends.  They  will 
play  tbe  social  touts,  and  publish  in  paragraphs  the  talk  of  the 
dinner-table  or  the  drawing-room.  They  will  live,  in  short,  with 
doors  and  windows  open  ;  but  they  may  still  think  twice,  or  even 
thrice,  before  lending  their  titles  to  the  framers  of  philanthropic 
begiring-letters.  And  even  if  the  great  were  less  scrupulous,  the 
public  would  gradually  become  inoro  wary.  Coronetted  letters 
from  entire  strangers  would  find  their  way  straight  to  the  waste- 
paper-basket.  Nay,  even  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cairns's  charitable 
demand,  it  is  probable  that  the  Homes  managed  by  Dr.  Baruardo 
have  gained  but  little.  People  do  not  "  untie  their  purse-strings  " 
in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  follows  on  the  discovery  that 
they  have  been  made  game  of.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  weak 
point  of  all  circulars  that  come  in  the  disguise  of  interesting 
private  letters.  Yet  tradesmen  and  speculators  go  on  sending  out 
these  documents,  and  probably  tradesmen  and  speculators  know 
their  own  business  best.  It  is  always  something,  they  probably 
reckon,  to  get  their  circulars  opened  at  all.  People  who  send 
out  the  appeals  for  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home  must  have  argued 
that  the  open  mention  of  these  charitable  institutions  on  an 
envelope  would  not  predispose  the  worldly  to  inquire  any  further 
into  its  contents.  The  epistle  of  a  nobleman  would  be  more  re- 
spectfully treated.  It  is  not  impossible  even  that  this  pale  litho- 
graphic shadow  of  correspondence  with  a  peer  may  have  charms 
for  some  simple  snobs,  and  may  promote  a  liberality  which,  on 
"  the  Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,"  the  Curate  who  wrote  to 
the  law  did  not  feel  glowing  in  his  heart. 

Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes  may  be  very  deserving  charities.  The 
Curate  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "they  are,  I  understand,  chiefly 
countenanced  "  (countenanced  is  good)  "  by  Dissenters,  and  have  not 
been  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  adverse  criticism."  But 
these  strictures  might  be  made  with  truth  about  the  Eastern 
policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  what  then  'i  The  Dissenters  are 
very  respectable  and  intelligent  people,  and  who  can  hope  always 
to  ■'  escape  adverse  criticism."  As  to  the  Homes,  a  little  book 
(^which  Lord  Cairns  kindly  forwards)  tells  us  a  variety  of  things 
about  their  history.  "  They  are  founded  with  the,  express  object 
of  rescuing  from  moral  perils  and  physical  suffering  the  Arab 
children  of  the  streets."  There  is  something  idinost  Biblical  in 
the  use  of  "  Arab  children."  It  recalls  the  tents  of  the  desert, 
Dean  Stanley's  Oriental  studies,  and  the  glowing  chapters  in 
which  Canon  Farrar  has  set  forth  a  sacred  narrative  which,  he 
may  have  fancied,  previously  lacked  local  colour  and  picturesque 
detail.  The  little  book  goes  on,  in  the  same  engaging  manner,  to 
speak  of  the  Homes  to  which  one  addresses  communications  for 
Earl  Cairns.  "  To  transcribe  the  thrilling  story  of  the  origin  of 
this  work,  and  to  illustrate  the  narrative  by  incidents  taken  from 
the  pages  of  the  Founder's  diary,  would  be  to  write  the  romance 
of  Christian  Home  Missions."  Very  likely  ;  but  in  purely  business 
matters,  the  less  romance  we  write  the  better.  Those  who  still 
hanker  after  the  "  romance  "  may  turn  to  the  monthly  magazine, 
Siijht  and  JUatj.  which,  we  regret  to  say,  we  had  ignorautly  con- 
fused with  another  periodical  of  quite  different  character. 

No  charities  can  well  be  more  deserving  than  those  which 
rescue  children  from  haunts  of  dishonest  poverty,  and  find  work 
for  neglected  boys.  These  seem  to  be  the  excellent  aims  of  Dr. 
Barnardo's  institutions ;  we  only  wish  that  they  were  recommended 
to  the  charitable  in  a  less  singular  way.  And  yet  no  one  need, 
perhaps,  deserve  praise  or  blame  for  the  humorous  device  of  the 
lordly  envelopes.  If  Dr.  Barnardo  does  not  trust  entirely  to 
prayer  for  tbe  pecuniary  support  of  his  schools  and  homes,  there 
is  another  philanthropist  who  is  said  to  have  found  that  plan  re- 
munerative. Thus  the  circulars,  the  envelope,  and  all  the  rest, 
may  possibly  be  regarded  as  no  mere  human  invention,  but  as  a 
miraculous  apparition  in  aid  of  Dr.  Barnardo,  and  of  the  institu- 
tion "  chiefly  countenanced  by  Dissenters."  In  that  case  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  freely  showered  around  must  be  objects 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  all. 


SWORDS  OF  HONOUR. 

TF  tne  presentation  of  swords  of  honour  is  to  continue  at  the 
J-  present  alarming  rate,  the  article  in  question  will  shortly 
beccme  a  mere  drug  in  the  market,  and  enthusiastic  promoters  of 
these  demonstrations,  as  well  as  those  who  attend  them,  will  be 
driven  in  time  to  seek  some  other  form  of  testimonial  for  the 
acceptance  of  those  officers  whom  they  delight  to  honour.  It 
would  perhaps  be  premature  at  present  to  indulge  in  speculation 
as  to  what  precise  shape  the  gift  may  assume ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  where  there  i3  a  will  there  is  a  way.  On  the  principle 
that  "  there  is  nothing  like  leather,"  a  sword-belt  might,  one 
would  suppose,  be  occasionally  substituted  with  advantage ;  but 
then  difficulties  woidd  be  presented  by  the  Dress  Regulations  ; 
for  while  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  attaches  to  a  little  variation 
in  the  matter  of  the  sword,  the  minutest  details  as  to  the  belt  to 
be  worn  by  each  rank  are  laid  down  with  uncompromising  exact- 
ness.   A  headdress,  while  it  would  undoubtedly  afford  much 


scope  for  artistic  invention,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  design  one  which  would  be  suitable  in  all 
the  various  climates  in  which  the  fortunate  possessor  might  be 
called  upon  to  serve,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  an  adequate  sum  of 
money  could  be  oxpended  on  so  simple  and  primitive  an  article. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  stick  to  the 
sword,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  equally  useful, 
or  useless,  in  any  climate,  and  also  because  the  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere ;  for,  if  once  the  custom  of  presenting  other 
articles  of  equipment  became  established,  the  officer  who  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  field  would  eventually 
find  himself  arrayed  in  eccentricities  of  apparel  alike  appalling  to 
contemplate  and  harrowing  to  the  official  soul.  As  matters 
already  stand,  the  successful  British  officer  returning  from  foreign 
service  has  more  than  enough  to  go  through.  Before  the  anchor  of 
the  ship  which  has  borne  him  home  has  well  touched  the  bottom,  he 
is  vigorously  assailed  by  a  dozen  or  more  special  reporters,  to  whom 
he  is  requested  to  furnish  immediately  his  views  on  the  campaign 
in  the  past,  his  anticipations  for  the  future,  his  opinion  of  his 
superiors  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  give  information  upon  divers 
other  kindred  subjects.  His  personal  appearance  is  eagerly  noted 
for  verbal  description,  and  the  inevitable  pictorial  correspondent  is 
of  course  present.  Before  he  has  well  set  foot  on  shore  he  is 
summoned  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  Royalty  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  journey  to  that  remote  region  is 
very  far  from  being  conducted  in  privacy  or  even  comfort.  At  each 
station  where  a  halt  is  made,  it  is  sure  to  become  known,  by  some 
mysterious  means,  that  the  distinguished  officer  is  in  the  train. 
Forthwith  the  eager  public  abandon  luggage,  booking-office,  wife, 
family,  even  refreshments,  and  rush  violently  about  the  platform 
in  all  directions,  intent  only  on  catching  at  least  a  glance  of  the 
celebrity,  and  happy  if  they  can  succeed  in  staring  him  out  of 
countenance.  Indeed  one  particularly  distressing  case  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  in  which  an  excitable  gentleman,  thinking 
he  had  at  last  hit  on  the  right  scent,  rushed  up  to  a  first-class 
carriage  just  as  the  train  was  moving  off,  and  in  his  haste  dashed 
his  head  through  the  glass  of  the  closed  window  only  to  find 
that  the  compartment  was  empty. 

If  the  successful  officer  happens  to  possess  such  a  thing  as  a 
native  village,  his  arrival  there  is  celebrated  with  much  pomp. 
Possibly  the  event  is  somewhat  unexpected,  and  there  is  not  much 
time  to  prepare ;  but  still  it  would  never  do  to  miss  such  an  op- 
portunity and  something  must  be  done  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
The  Volunteer  company  of  the  neighbourhood,  numbering  about 
twenty,  and  preceded  by  a  band  of  even  greater  strength,  hurries 
to  the  station.  There  has  been  no  time  to  draw  up  a  programme 
or  to  arrange  details ;  but  the  best  is  done  that  circumstances 
permit.  The  company  is  formed  in  line  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform  as  being  the  most  likely  spot;  the  train  draws  up, 
and  while  one-half  of  the  band  plays  "God  save  the  Queen" 
and  the  other  half  the  "  Conquering  Hero,"  the  company 
presents  arms,  apparently  to  a  group  of  astonished  commer- 
cial travellers  who  have  just  emerged  from  a  third-class  carriage. 
After  an  interval  the  real  object  of  the  compliment  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, acknowledges  the  salute,  the  effect  of  which  has  been 
somewhat  marred  by  undue  haste,  and  after  much  hand-shaking 
and  congratulation  effects  his  escape.  But  his  trials  are  not  yet 
over.  The  inevitable  banquet  has  still  to  be  encountered,  at  which, 
like  Damocles  of  old,  he  sees  the  sword  suspended  over  him,  and 
is  thus  reminded  that  he  has  yet  to  undergo  the  horrors  of  toasts, 
speeches,  and  dyspepsia ;  while  in  the  mental  background  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Mme.  Tussaud's  are  dimly  visible  to  his  over- 
wrought imagination.  Altogether  it  may  be  safely  doubted 
whether  the  ordeal  which  the  successful  officer  has  to  face  upon 
his  return  to  his  native  country  is  less  trying  than  that  which  has 
gained  him  such  boundless  notorietjr.  Not  that  he  is  without 
a  companion  in  misfortune.  Next  to  the  successful  officer,  the  con- 
spicuously unsuccessful  officer  comes  in  for  the  largest  share  oi 
public  notice,  and  even  popularity,  for  mere  mediocrity  is  little 
tolerated  in  these  sensational  times.  For  him,  too,  reporters  are 
eagerly  lying  in  wait ;  for  him  there  are  addresses  of  sympathy 
and  condolence,  and  although  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
of  expressing  actual  approval  of  failure  in  the  shape  of  testimonials, 
there  is  no  saying  to  what  limits  this  fantastic  mania  may  not 
extend  in  the  future. 

But  the  subject  has  its  serious  side.  There  are  certain  reflections 
suggested  by  this  extravagant  hero-worship  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refrain.  We  have  seen  what  are  the  honours  and  praises 
lavished  upon  officers  who  have  successfully  played  subordinate 
parts  in  our  war  with  a  single  tribe  of  naked  savages,  armed  for  the 
most  part  with  spears  and  shields.  How,  we  would  ask,  will  it 
fare  with,  let  us  suppose,  a  general  who  in  some  future  war  may 
uphold  the  honour  of  our  arms  against  a  civilized  foe  of  equal,  or 
possibly  superior,  strength  ?  The  prospect  is  one  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  imagination.  For  the  populace  to  remove  the  horses 
from  his  chariot  and  draw  it  themselves  would  be  a  decidedly 
old-fashioned  and  inadequate  mark  of  favour  and  approval.  They 
would  probably  detach  the  engine  from  the  train  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  London,  and  insist  on  hauling  it  in  triumph,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  the  first  station,  where  a  fresh  body  of  en- 
thusiastic devotees  would  be  in  waiting.  Supposing  him  to  have 
eventually  arrived  at  the  metropolis,  he  would  be  almost 
torn  in  pieces ;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever 
leave  it  alive.  Seriously  speaking,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
we  are  carrying  our  hero-worship  to  a  pitch  which  threatens 
|  to  undermine   the   very  qualities  which  it  is  intended  to 
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foster.  Little  by  little  the  standard  of  real  heroism  and  devo- 
tion to  what  is,  after  all,  a  mere  duty  will  be  lowered  by 
this  incessant  adulation ;  and,  in  the  end,  every  officer  and 
private  who  displays  common  courage  before  the  enemy,  and  ordinary 
resource  in  any  moment  of  emergency,  will  expect  a  reward,  and 
consider  himself  aggrieved  if  he  does  not  receive  it.  Nor  is  this 
excessive  homage  to  military  distinction  exactly  complimentary 
to  the  profession  at  large.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  a 
certain  eminent  statesman  declared  his  opinion  that  after  all  valour 
was  a  remarkably  cheap  commodity,  any  amount  of  which  could 
always  be  procured  for  a  shilling  a  day.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  public  share  this  opinion  ;  rather  would  it  seem,  judging  by  the 
fuss  that  is  made  over  every  display  of  personal  bravery,  as  if  it 
were  regarded  as  a  decidedly  scarce  and  exceptional  quality,  and 
one  which  when  found  was  to  be  made  note  of.  There  is  yet 
another  question  iu  connexion  with  this  subject  which  is  of  a  not 
altogether  pleasant  nature.  Is  not  much  of  the  prominence 
which  has  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  celebrities  of  the  Zulu 
war  rather  a  matter  of  comparison  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not 
largely  due  to  the  contrast  which  has  unfortunately  been  afforded 
by  sundry  performances  not  of  an  heroic  nature  ?  If  so,  this  is 
another  argument  against  the  exaggerated  recognition  of  what, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  merely  regarded  as  the 
performance  of  military  duty.  It  may  be  added  that  the  hero- 
worship  of  the  present  day  is  too  impulsive,  and  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminating. This  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  facilities  which 
are  now  afforded  for  travelling.  If  the  seat  of  war  is  within  any- 
thing like  an  easy  distance  of  England,  men  can  rush  out  to  take 
part  in  it,  remain  long  enough  to  share  in  one  or  two  engage- 
ments, and  then  scamper  home  again  to  be  petted  and  made 
much  of ;  while  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  find  that  the  edge  of  the  public  appetite  for  sensation  has 
been  taken  off  by  their  predecessors,  and  return  to  find  themselves 
left  out  in  the  cold.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  in  course 
of  time  the  theatre  of  almost  any  war  that  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  will  not  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  England, 
and  we  may  some  day  see  a  horde  of  "personally  conducted" 
tourists,  armed  with  revolvers  and  rifles  and  provided  with  con- 
densed provisions,  appear  upon  the  scene  nominally  as  spectators, 
and  possibly  as  amateur  combatants.  There  is  a  perceptible  and 
growing  tendency  among  all  classes  of  society  to  regard  war  as  a 
pastime — a  tendency  which  has  been  created  and  fostered  by  the 
verbal  and  pictorial  efforts  of  Special  Correspondents  and  artists, 
but  which  is  assuredly  not  likely  to  conduce  either  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  soldiers  or  to  that  stern  spirit  of  duty  and  self-denial  which 
alone  can  ensure  success  in  military  operations.  Testimonials  and 
swords  of  honour  are  no  doubt  very  well  in  their  time  and  place ; 
but  we  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and,  if  they  are 
purchased  at  the  price  we  have  indicated,  they  are  dear  indeed. 
The  soldier  of  the  present  may  rejoice  in  them,  but  the  soldier 
of  the  past  shakes  his  head  over  them  ;  and,  although  he  holds 
his  peace  for  fear  of  being  misinterpreted,  we  can  fully  understand, 
appreciate,  and  share  in  his  misgivings. 


THE  CARTER  AND  TALBOT  CORRESPONDENCE. 

IN  the  year  1809  the  Rev.  Montagu  Pennington,  the  nephew 
of  Miss  Carter,  "  the  learned  "  Mrs.  Carter,  or  Mrs.  Epictetus 
Carter  as  she  was  commonly  called  in  her  later  life,  published  a 
long  series  of  letters  that  had  passed  between  his  aunt  and  "  the 
celebrated  "  Miss  Talbot.  In  the  early  part  of  la3t  century  ladies 
became  famous  with  far  greater  ease  than  they  could  now.  Miss 
Carter  was  no  doubt  a  good  Greek  scholar ;  but  Miss  Talbot's 
claims  to  celebrity  would  scarcely  be  admitted  at  the  present  day. 
Her  biographer,  however,  records  with  a  great  flourish  that  she 
learnt  astronomy  and  geography,  and  probably  understood  them 
both  well.  She  was,  he  adds,  a  mistress  of  French  and  Italian, 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin — very  little,  we  may  remark. 
Moreover,  she  was,  he  says,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  an  eminent  and  rising 
prelate.  "  Hence,"  he  writes,  "  even  in  Kent,  when  she  was  not 
more  thaii  twenty  years  of  age,  she  was  spoken  of  by  the  appel- 
lation of  '  the  celebrated  Miss  Talbot.' "  The  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
even  in  this  time  of  her  youth,  never  mentioned  her  but  with 
the  justest  admiration  ;  while  two  young  ladies,  whose  fine  ac- 
complishments, we  read,  would  give  them  the  quickest  sense  of 
such  a  happiness  as  they  pursued,  envied  Mrs.  Carter  the  advantage 
of  Miss  Talbot's  friendship,  after  which  they  had  toiled  in  vain. 
However,  if  she  scarcely  at  anytime  deserved  to  be  called  celebrated, 
and  if  she  has  long  been  forgotten,  nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  see  by 
berletters  that  both  theDean  and  theyoung  ladies  had  somegrounds 
for  their  admiration.  There  is  much  in  the  correspondence  that  may 
still  be  read  with  pleasure  ;  nor  can  we  assign  any  great  superio- 
rity to  the  more  learned  of  the  two  ladies.  There  are  few,  how- 
ever, who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  these  volumes,  for 
the  editor,  unfortunately,  did  not  exercise  any  discretion.  He 
published  the  letters  just  as  they  were  written,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  make  a  selection  of  those  that  were  most  interesting. 

A  s  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  two  such  learned  women,  no 
small  part  of  their  correspondence  is  on  the  subject  of  literature. 
"  I  want  much  to  know,"  wrote  Miss  Talbot,  a  fcw  months  after 
the  publication  of  Fielding's  first  novel — "  I  want  much  to  know 
whether  you  have  yet  condescended  to  read  Joseph  Andrews."  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  question  in  the  young  lady's  mind  whether 


a  woman  who  could  read  Greek  would  be  able  to  bring  herself 
down  to  the  level  of  an  English  novelist.  Miss  Carter  replied,  "  I 
must  thank  you  for  the  perfectly  agreeable  entertainment  I  have 
met  in  reading  Joseph  Andrews.  It  contains  such  a  surprising 
variety  of  nature,  wit,  morality,  and  good  sense,  as  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  in  any  one  composition,  and  there  is  such  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  runs  through  the  whole,  as,  I  think,  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly charming."  Joseph  Andreivs,  we  believe,  is  not  thought 
proper  reading  for  a  young  lady  of  the  present  day.  Perhaps  Miss 
Carter  was  in  the  wrong.  Yet  we  will  venture  to  say  that  could 
many  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  our  time,  novels  written  by 
women  and  openly  read  by  women,  have  been  shown  to  her,  she 
would  have  rejected  them  with  indignation,  contempt,  and  disgust. 
Miss  Talbot  a  year  later,  writing  from  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  at  Cuddesden,  informs  her  friend  that  they  were  reading 
aloud  all  Sir  Richard  Steele's  papers,  taking  a  paper  every  day 
after  breakfast,  and  another  after  supper.  Some  years  later  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  came  to  stay  with  them — Pope's  Bishop,  of 
whom  the  poet  wrote  : — 

Manners  and  candour  arc  to  Benson  given. 

The  good  man  read  Amelia  as  he  sat  nursing  his  cold  bv  the  fire- 
side, and  commented  much  upon  it  to  Miss  Talbot's  edification. 
"He  quarrelled  excessively  at  the  two  first  volumes."  Miss 
Carter  wrote  in  reply  that  "  in  favour  of  the  Bishop's  cold  his 
reading  Amelia  in  silence  may  be  tolerated,  but  I  am  somewhat 
scandalized  that,  since  he  did  not  read  it  to  you,  you  did  not 
read  it  yourself.  Methinks  I  long  to  engage  you  on  the  side  of 
this  poor  unfortunate  book,  which  I  am  told  the  fine  folks  are 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  to  be  very  sad  stuff."  She  can  find  a 
good  word  even  for  Tom  Jones.  "  The  more  I  read  Tom  Jones," 
Miss  Talbot  had  written  to  her,  "  the  more  I  detest  him,  and 
admire  Clarissa  Harlo  we — yet  there  are  in  it  things  that  must 
touch  and  please  every  good  heart,  and  probe  to  the  quick  many  a 
bad  one,  and  humour  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at."  "  I 
am  sorry,"  replies  Miss  Carter,  "  to  find  you  so  outrageous  about 
poor  Tom  Jones ;  be  is,  no  doubt,  an  imperfect,  but  not  a  de- 
testable character,  with  all  that  honesty,  good  nature,  and  gene- 
rosity of  character."  Miss  Talbot,  in  a  later  letter,  says  that  she 
had  once  heard  a  lady  piously  say  to  her  son  that  she  wished  with 
all  her  heart  he  was  like  Tom  Jones. 

Four  years  after  the  publication  of  Joseph  Andreivs  Miss 
Carter  asks,  "  Have  people  utterly  left  off  writing  books  ?  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  new  one  this  century,  excepting  one  on  the  wonders 
of  tar-water."  Bishop  Berkeley's  treatise  had  just  appeared.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  the  answer  that  was  to  be  given  to  her 
question  in  the  next  few  years.  It  was  in  the  year  1746 
that  she  had  thus  written.  In  1747  Clarissa  was  read  aloud 
at  the  Bishop's  palace.  "  As  for  us,"  wrote  Miss  Talbot,  "  we 
lived  quite  happy  the  whole  time  we  were  reading  it,  and  we 
made  that  time  as  long  as  we  could  too,  for  we  only  read  it  en 
fanulle,  at  set  hours,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  we  talked  of  it. 
One  can  scarcely  persuade  oneself  that  they  are  not  real  characters 
and  living  people."  "Poor  Clarissa,"  wrote  Miss  Carter,  "to  com- 
plete the  sum  of  her  misfortunes,  has  been  carried  to  Lisbon,  as  is 
reported  by  a  person  lately  arrived  from  Portugal,  and  put  into 
the  Inquisition."  Two  months  after  Clarissa  was  being  read,  the 
Bishop's  niece  asks  her  learned  friend  whether  she  has  seen  that 
strange  book  Roderick  Random.  It  certainly  strikes  us  as  a 
strange  book  for  a  young  lady's  reading  ;  but  Miss  Talbot  shows 
that  she  had  learnt  from  it  one  striking  lesson.  "  It  is  a  very 
straDge  and  a  very  low  book,"  she  writes,  "  though  not  without 
some  characters  in  it,  and,  I  believe,  some  very  just,  though  very 
wretched,  descriptions.  Among  others,  there  is  the  history  of  a 
poor  tragedy  author,  ill-used  by  actors  and  managers,  that,  I  think, 
one  cannot  but  be  touched  with,  when  one  considers  how  many 
such  kinds  of  scenes  there  are  every  day  in  real  life.  That 
wicked  good-nature  of  the  rich  and  great  that  can  see  and 
acknowledge  merit  in  distress,  speak  it  fair,  promise  high,  raise 
expectations,  and  yet  continue  indolent,  and  do  nothing  to  relieve 
it,  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner ;  so  is  the  cruelty  of  delaying 
people,  and  putting  them  off  from  day  to  day,  and  many  other 
inhumanities  unfelt  by  the  doers,  but  not  .less  blameable."  But 
to  return  to  the  scarcity  of  books  of  which  Miss  Carter  com- 
plained. In  little  more  than  a  year  after  she  had  written,  there 
had  been  published,  as  we  have  shown,  Clarissa  and  Rode- 
rick Random.  In  another  eighteen  months  both  the  ladies 
are  reading  Tom  Jones.  The  following  year  the  first  number  of 
the  Rambler  appeared,  and  the  two  friends  are  discussing  John- 
son's merits.  A  few  months  later  Miss  Carter  writes : — "  Have  you 
seen  Stanzas  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  do  not  you  greatly 
admire  them  ?  "  Before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  they  first  read 
Gray's  Elegy,  they  were  reading  Amelia,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year  they  were  deep  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 
Within  less  than  seven  years  after  Miss  Carter  had  asked  whether 
people  had  utterly  left  off  writing,  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett, 
and  Gray  had  produced  their  masterpieces,  while  Johnson  had 
written  his  Rambler. 

It  is  not  only  the  literature  of  a  past  age  that  is  brought  before 
us  in  these  letters,  but  the  manners  also.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that 
so  much  as  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  people  looked  back  to  a 
goldeu  age  of  simplicity.  Miss  Carter  had  written  to  say  that 
she  had  read  nothing  of  late  but  Joseph  Andrews  and Ariosfo,  as 
she  had  been  ereatly  encaged  in  the  important  affair  of  working  a 
pair  of  ruffles  and  a  handkerchief.  Her  friend  replies  that  so  long  as 
she  does  not  injure  her  sight  by  her  industry,  she  "  highly  ap- 
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plauds  every  such  laudable  imitation  of  the  quiet  domestic  virtues 
of  our  great-grandmothers."  The  slowness  of  the  stage-coach  in 
those  days  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Carter  raced  one  for  a 
long-  distance.  She  had  taken  her  place  at  Deal  for  Canterbury, 
but  hearing  that  a  very  fat  man  was  to  be  taken  up,  had  thought 
it  best  to  go  on  foot  part  of  the  way.  The  coachman  had  seen  her 
walking  on  in  front.  "  lie  seemed  to  bear  it  tolerably  well  at  first, 
but  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  miles  he  lost  all  patience,  and  using  his 
utmost  efforts  to  come  up  with  me,  scolded  very  heartily.  Bless 
me,  how  the  man  did  storm  !  lie  said,  did  I  take  his  horses  for 
negroes,  that  I  used  them  like  dogs,  and  it  was  a  shame  people 
should  be  treated  so,  for  I  had  done  them  more  harm  than  forty 
passengers,  and  he  was  obliged  to  drive  like  Old  Scratch  to  come  up 
with  me.'' 

Anothertime  she  travelled  with  "a  very  outrageous  politician,  who 
in  his  zeal  for  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  talked  so  loud,  and  whisked 
such  a  quantity  of  dust  iuto  the  coach,  that  we  were,"  she  says, 
"stunned  and  stifled.  However,  he  was  a  mighty  good-humoured 
kind  of  man  upon  the  whole,  and  took  a  lecture  against  swearing 
in  very  pood  part ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  took  several  oppor- 
tunities of  praying  as  heartily  as  he  swore.''  A  curious  account  is 
given  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  July  1758.  "  One  is  stunned  all 
dav,"  she  wrote  from  London,  "with  the  bawling  of  lamentable 
prophecies,  and  a  form  of  prayer.  Some  run  away  from  London, 
and  others,  deeming  it  the  safest  place,  come  to  it.  The  beggars 
in  the  streets  actually  insult  folk  who  refuse  to  give  them  small 
beer,  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  threatening  them  that  the  day 
of  judgment  will  be  next  Thursday.  Others,  as  I  find  by  a 
dialogue  I  overheard  in  a  neighbouring  court,  are  of  opinion 
that  all  the  women  in  the  world,  only,  are  to  die."  From  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  we  learn  that  Covent  Garden  Market  was 
almost  deserted  by  gardeners,  who  were  afraid  to  come  lest  they 
should  go  home  in  the  dark.  An  amusing  description  is  also 
griven  of  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion.  The  inhabitants  of 
Heal,  in  which  town  Miss  Carter  lived,  were  frightened  one 
winter  night  by  a  man  thus  proclaiming  himself  through  the 
streets  of  the  town: — "I  am  John  Redman,  of  Walmer,  come 
to  tell  you  the  French  are  landed."  The  soldiers,  seventy  in 
number,  were  drawn  out,  and  an  alarm  beat  to  call  the  towns- 
men to  arms.  An  express  was  sent  off  to  a  inan-of-war  in 
the  Downs  for  assistance.  "  Never  was  such  a  scene  of  uproar 
and  confusion  ;  women  and  children  squeaking  through  the  street, 
drums  beating,  bells  ringing,  signals  flashing,  and  the  guns  from 
the  ships  and  Deal  Castle  firing.  Various  were  the  accounts  that 
every  passenger  brought ;  that  the  French  had  taken  Walmer 
Ca9tle,  knocked  down  the  village,  killed  and  eaten  the  inhabitants. 
Well,  it  was  to  be  our  turn  next,  and  everybody  was  in  expecta- 
tion every  minute  of  seeing  the  cannibals  enter."  In  the  morning 
it  was  found  that  two  idle  young  fellows  had  got  into  Walmer 
Castle  (which,  to  the  honour  of  several  officers  who  had  standing 
salaries,  was  guarded  by  two  old  women),  and  making  a  strange 
noise  with  their  sticks  had  lrightened  them.  They  ran  into  the 
village,  declaring  that  the  French  had  seized  the  castle.  John 
Redman,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  to  himself  immortal  glory, 
had  done  the  rest.  The  alarm  of  a  French  invasion  was  not, 
however,  unreasonable.  They  were  a  year  later  expected  to  laud 
at  Dungeness.  "  Admiral  Vernon  has  several  times  attempted  to 
soil  there  from  the  Downs,"  writes  Mrs.  Carter ;  "  but  the  wind  is 
directly  against  him,  and  fair  for  them."  Had  they  succeeded 
in  landing,  there  was  absolutely  no  force  to  meet  them.  "  The 
country, '  she  writes,  "  is  perfectly  defenceless,  not  so  much  as  the 
militia  raised.  The  Admiral  had  written  to  the  Governor  of 
Deal  Castle,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  with  an 
account  that  the  embarkation  of  the  French  was  ready,  and  had 
advised  the  Mayor  to  alarm  the  people  and  put  them  upon  their 
guard.  The  Mayor,  being  a  peaceable  quiet  man,  took  no  great 
notice  of  the  matter."  Mrs.  Carter's  father,  however,  the  minister 
of  Deal  chapel,  saw  the  letter  by  chance,  got  a  copy  of  it,  and  sent 
it  to  two  of  the  Deputy-Lieutenants,  who  published  it  in  the  Canter- 
bury newspapers,  and  called  on  the  people  to  arm  themselves  and 
to  meet  on  Swinfield  Minnis,  a  common  near  Dungeness.  "The 
smiths  worked  all  night  to  get  up  arms.  About  300  or  400 
horsemen  went  from  Canterbury,  while  nearly  2,000  men  in  all 
mustered  at  Swinfield."  This  "letter  was  written  about  three 
weeks  after  the  forces  of  the  young  Pretender  had  entered  Derby. 
Miss  Talbot,  writing  in  the  same  month  from  Cuddesden  Palace, 
says  that  she  had  begun  to  write  to  her  friend,  but  that  reports  of 
the  rebels  being  in  full  march  towards  London  put  her  into  such 
a  panic  that  Bhe  had  not  strength  to  go  on.  Yet,  she  adds,  "  no 
drums  alarm  our  woods  ;  our  farmers  pursue  their  harmless  labour 
without  interruption,  and  all  around  us  looks  as  if  the  island  was 
in  a  perfect  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity." 

We  may  conclude  with  a  curious  account  Mrs.  Carter  gives  of 
her  finding  herself  by  chance  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  gathered,  as 
she  thought,  to  witness  an  execution.  She  was  passing  up  Snow 
Hill  on  her  way  to  the  South  Sea  House,  and  found  the  street 
unusually  crowded.  Suddenly  she  heard  the  dreadful  toll  of 
St.  Sepulchre's  bell.  She  did  not,  she  says,  well  understand  the 
geography  of  Newgate,  and  thought  if  she  could  push  through  the 
postern  she  should  find  the  coast  clear  on  the  other  side.  But  she 
only  got  into  a  yet  thicker  mob.  She  had  a  hundred  pounds  in 
her  pocket  and  was  in  the  midst  of  heat  and  suffocation.  A 
good-natured  man,  seeing  her  difficulty,  offered  to  help  her,  and 
managed  to  get  her  through.  "You  will  imagine,"  she  writes, 
*  that  I  expressed  a  sufficient  degree  of  gratitude  to  my  con- 
ductor, which  I  did  in  the  best  language  I  could  find.  He 


replied,  'that  nil  he  had  done  was  due  to  my  person,  and  all  he 
could  do  was  due  to  my  merit.'  This  high  strain  of  complimental 
oratory  is  really  no  embellishment  of  my  story,  but  literally  what 
my  hero  said."  She  adds  a  curious  observation : — "  In  the  midst 
of  all  my  perplexities  I  could  not  help  remarking  a  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  discourse  of  the  mob,  in  speaking  of  the  unhappy 
criminal,  that  ho  was  to  die  to-day,  and  I  scarcely  once  heard  the 
expression  of  his  being  to  be  hanged.  To  trace  the  cause  of  this 
delicacy  is  a  good  problem  for  the  investigators  of  human  nature." 
From  an  account  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  crowd  had  assembled  to  witness,  not  the 
execution,  but  the  starting  of  the  procession  for  Tyburn.  On  the  day 
she  was  in  the  City  a  merchant,  who  had  once  carried  on  a  great  trade 
and  had  failed  for  more  than  60,000/.,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for 
forgery.  He  was  not  taken  from  Newgate  till  half-past  twelve, 
"  having  been  indulged  by  the  sheriffs  to  that  late  hour  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  reprieve."  Sympathy  was  felt  for  him,  as  the  pro- 
secutors had  held  the  forged  bill  for  more  than  a  year,  and  had 
only  informed  against  him  when  they  had  found  out  that  he  could 
not  pay  them. 

There  are  many  other  matters  of  interest  in  these  letters  on 
which  we  should  have  liked  to  touch,  had  we  space  at  our 
command. 


SHOOTING-  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

riPHE  shooting  season  of  1879  will  assuredly  prove  the  least 
-L  satisfactory  that  has  been  known  by  this  generation  of  sports- 
men, so  far  at  least  as  low-country  game  is  concerned.  For, 
strange  to  say,  many  of  the  lessees  of  highland  shootings  have  had 
little  reason  to  complain.  In  spite  of  a  singularly  severe  winter, 
the  grouse,  by  shifting  their  quarters,  had  managed  to  weather 
the  storms,  and  in  some  districts  they  have  been  scarcely  per- 
ceptibly thinned.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  over  much  of  the 
wildest  and  most  exposed  ground,  on  the  loftiest  mountains,  on 
the  watershed  of  the  West  Highlands,  the  bags  have  been  better 
than  in  average  seasons.  No  doubt  in  these  instances  the  birds 
had  migrated  en  masse  to  the  more  sheltered  straths  and  the  low- 
lying  moors,  returning  to  their  habitual  breeding  haunts  with  the 
incoming  of  the  spring.  And  though  the  spring  iu  Scotland  was 
inclement  enough,  yet  the  caprices  of  the  weather  seem  to  have 
taken  rather  a  favourable  turn  there,  precisely  when  one  would  least 
have  expected  it.  In  many  districts  the  grouse  must  have  hatched 
their  eggs  and  reared  their  young  with  a  comparatively  slight 
amount  of  mortality,  while  the  partridge-nests  in  the  South  were 
being  flooded  and  the  chickens  drowned  wholesale.  The  partridge- 
shooting  in  England  has  been  generally  deplorable,  and  probably  our 
Scotch  friends  will  fare  little  better,  though  even  now  it  is  some- 
what too  early  to  judge,  since  the  crops  have  scarcely  been  cleared 
off  the  land.  In  the  South  the  weather  was  persistently  malignant 
during  the  all-important  week  or  ten  days  when  hatching  should 
have  been  going  briskly  forward.  Where  the  eggs  were  not  addled, 
the  tiny  birds  came  to  grief  before  they  had  well  chipped  the  shell. 
Those  that  arrived  at  maturity  were  few  and  far  between ;  and 
one  may  walk  for  hours  over  farms  which  are  generally  prolific  with- 
out coming  on  a  single  respectable  covey.  Lots  of  four,  five,  and 
half-a-dozen  are  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  and  it  would  seem  at 
first  sight  as  if  many  of  the  old  pairs  had  succeeded  in  rearing 
one  or  two  of  their  nurslings.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  ap- 
pearances are  deceptive..  These  lots  for  the  most  part  consist  of  a 
brace  or  two  of  barren  birds,  which  have  clubbed  together  for 
company  in  the  present  depressing  state  of  things.  When,  by  dint 
of  hard  walking  in  a  severe  day's  work-,  you  have  succeeded 
in  putting  a  few  braces  together,  you  find  that  four-fifths  of 
them  are  tough  old  campaigners  that  no  amount  of  hanging 
will  bring  into  condition  for  the  table.  No  doubt  they  give  you 
exercise,  and  test  your  skill  and  readiness  ;  for  it  is  seldom,  except 
by  a  surprise,  that  you  have  the  opportunity  of  an  easy  shot.  Yet 
you  have  little  of  the  satisfaction  you  feel  in  an  ordinary  year  in 
making  an  autumn  hag,  when  the  birds,  after  the  summer  shoot- 
ing, are  getting  shy.  For,  iu  the  first  place,  without  being  anything 
of  a  "pothunter,"  you  like  to  know  that  the  game  will  be  worth 
the  eating ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  you  have  always  the  dis- 
agreeable afterthought  that  you  may  be  too  hard  on  the  stock 
that  is  left  for  next  year.  It  is  very  much  the  same  with  the 
pheasants.  Few  of  the  wild  birds  reared  their  early  broods,  and 
many  of  the  second  "  eyes  "  are  so  small  as  even  now,  in  the  middle 
of  October,  hardly  to  repay  the  shooting.  The  keepers,  with  all 
the  care  they  bestow,  have  seldom  been  able  to  give  a  very 
good  account  of  their  home-reared  charges.  For  the  chicks 
will  run  out  of  the  coops  and  wander  into  the  wet  grass, 
where  they  either  lose  their  way  and  perish  by  water,  or  catch 
complaints  that  too  often  prove  fatal.  Naturally  the  hares  have 
sullered  severely  ;  and  even  the  hardy  rabbits  have  for  once  been 
thinned  by  the  unprecedented  wet.  For  when  the  ground  is  de- 
luged day  after  day  the  rain,  especially  on  heavy  land,  will  flow 
down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  burrows ;  and  were  it  not  that  rabbits, 
when  they  can,  make  their  holes  in  light  soil  or  gravel,  cata- 
strophes of  this  kind  would  be  more  common  than  they  are. 

Putting  some  of  the  best-stocked  preserves  out  of  the  question, 
where  in  .any  circumstances  game  must  be  fairly  plentiful,  it  is 
certain  that  the  head  that  is  left  for  breeding  can  never  before  have 
been  so  low  within  living  memory.  One  point  the  survivors  have 
in  their  favour.  In  many  districts,  notwithstanding  the  damp,  there 
is  an  extraordinary  want  of  cover  on  the  forms.    It  might  have 
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been  supposed  that  at  all  events  the  •superabundance  of  rain 
"would  have  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  root-crops ;  and 
that  when  you  did  have  the  good  fortune  to  flush  a  covey,  you 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  mark  it  down  in  luxuriant  turnips 
or  mangolds.  As  it  happened,  the  saturation  of  the  soil 
made  the  sowing  excessively  backward.  When  the  fields  were 
sown  and  the  seeds  shot  up,  the  weeds  with  their  more  rapid 
growth  got  the  start  of  them.  And  when  it  became  certain  that 
the  first  sowing  was  a  failure,  the  farmer  had  no  heart  to  recom- 
mence, seeing  that  the  floods  were  descending  as  heavily  as  ever. 
So  that  when  you  spring  a  covey,  the  chances  are  that  it  lights 
upon  short  stubble  or  bare  fallow,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of 
making  an  approach  except  by  stalking  ;  or  else  it  drops  in  some 
dense  under-growth  in  a  cover,  where  the  leaves  are  hanging  as 
thickly  as  ever.  But  even  if  there  should  be  little  more  slaughter 
during  the  rest  of  the  season,  the  prospects  of  next  year  are 
worse  than  doubtful ;  and  all  will  depend  on  the  weather  that  is 
in  store  for  us.  Should  the  w  inter  prove  severe,  it  is  sure  to  be  an 
unusually  trying  one.  For,  the  earth  being  full  of  water,  the  frosts 
are  certain  to  "  hold  ";  and  then  the  partridges  are  brought  down 
to  starvation  point.  Not  only  must  many  perish  of  sheer 
hunger  and  cold,  but  the  instinct  of  the  birds  will  make 
them  huddle  together  and  shift  in  search  of  food  and  shelter 
to  the  rich-yards  near  the  farm-steadings.  They  will  offer  irre- 
sistible temptations  to  a  sitting  shot  to  men  who  have  neither 
humanity  nor  sportsmanlike  feeling  ;  while  labourers  who  are  well 
nigh  as  hungry  as  the  birds  are  in  no  way  particular  as  to  how  they 
replenish  their  cupboards.  But,  even  assuming  the  wdnterto  be  ail 
that  could  be  desired,  the  birds  have  still  to  run  the  hazards  of  the 
coming  spring.  Should  the  weather  be  favourable  all  will  be  well, 
for  partridges,  where  the  laud  happens  to  suit  their  likings,  have  a 
marvellous  knack  of  multiplying,  and  would  almost  seem  to  "grow 
spontaneous,"  like  the  public  buildings  in  Eden.  But,  should 
we  unhappily  have  another  spring  like  the  last,  we  fear  that  for 
several  years  to  come  there  must  be  a  serious  falling-off  in  the 
issue  of  shooting  licences. 

This  question  of  the  w-eather,  important  as  it  is,  merely  affects 
the  immediate  future.  But  shooting  prospects  may  be  more  seri- 
ously and  perruanentky  influenced  by  the  agitation  arising  out  of 
agricultural  depression.  Hitherto  the  sporting  landowners  have 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  With  a  keen  competition  for  each 
farm  out  of  lease,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dictating 
their  own  terms  to  the  tenant.  In  most  cases  they  have 
strictly  reserved  the  game ;  or,  when  the  right  of  shooting  has 
been  leased  with  the  land,  the  farmer  has  either  used  it  himself,  or 
sub-let  to  somebody  else  the  privilege  of  preserving.  Resident 
country  gentlemen,  if  they  cared  for  the  good-will  of  their  neigh- 
bours, seldom  dared  to  make  any  unpopular  innovation,  however 
indifferent  to  shooting  they  might  be  themselves.  And  in  letting 
a  farm  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  the  valuation  covered 
some  damage  to  the  crops.  If  the  tenant  applied  for  redress  in  a 
case  of  excessive  injury,  he  either  had  a  favourable  answer  from  a 
landlord  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  his  amusement,  or  he  was 
curtly  told  that  he  had  his  remedy  in  throwing  up  his  farm.  If 
he  objected  to  losing  a  percentage  of  his  crops,  there  were  plenty 
of  his  agricultural  competitors  who  were  ready  to  take  his  fields 
with  their  drawbacks.  To  all  appearance  this  easy-going  state  of 
things  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  In  many  of  the  districts  most 
famous  lor  game,  farms  even  now  are  hardly  to  be  let  upon 
any  terms.  There  are  innumerable  instances  where  landlords 
during  the  last  year  have  been  forced  to  take  half  their  estates  into 
their  own  hands,  though  they  have  no  sort  of  aptitude  for  farming, 
and  can  barely  make  the  two  ends  meet,  putting  rent  out  of  con- 
sideration. They  have  been  only  too  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  un- 
profitable responsibility,  and  have  been  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  any 
applicant  for  occupation.  The  incoming  tenant  has  invariably 
stipulated  for  the  absolute  right  of  destroying  ground  game.  Now, 
as  hares  are  in  the  habit  of  wandering,  this  privilege  causes  a  sen- 
sible diminution  in  the  neighbouring  home  coverts,  however  strictly 
these  may  be  preserved.  And  when  a  farmer  can  give  his  labourers 
the  right  to  carry  a  gun,  or  in  any  case  to  snare  hares  and  rabbits 
at  their  pleasure,  the  days  of  the  pheasants  and  partridges  are 
numbered.  The  keeper  cannot  always  have  his  eye  on  the  man 
who  is  lounging  round  the  hedgerows  and  the  skirts  of  the  coverts, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  warn  him  away.  The  outlying  pheasants 
are  shot,  whole  coveys  of  partridges  are  netted,  and,  when  a  nest  is 
found,  the  eggs  are  carried  off,  to  be  disposed  of  tosome  neighbouring 
keeper  or  poulterer.  Besides,  we  are  told  that  if  English  farming 
is  to  be  made  to  pay  in  future,  it  must  be  conducted  upon  prin- 
ciples strictly  commercial.  That  is  to  say,  the  picturesque 
is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  utilitarian,  and  all  that  is  most  cha- 
racteristic and  enchanting  in  our  English  landscapes  is  to  be 
ruthlessly  removed.  Already  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  of 
the  Daily  News,  who  is  doubtless  as  intelligent  as  he  is  eminently 
practical,  is  sounding  the  note  of  the  coming  campaign  of  devas- 
tation. He  looks  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  romantic  beauties  of 
the  Sussex  Weald  and  the  Hertfordshire  woodlands.  The  ramb- 
ling hedgerows  are  to  be  cleared  away ;  the  spinneys  and  shady 
copses  are  to  be  grubbed ;  and  we  are  to  look  our  last  on 
the  hedgerow  timber  that  throws  out  its  roots  under  the 
neighbouring  cornfields.  The  hares  and  pheasants  and  partridges  ' 
will  lose  _  their  familiar  breeding-places  when  England  is 
laid  out  in  rectangular  enclosures  and  each  foot  of  avail- 
able space  is  economized.  We  may  hope  that  the  evil  will  not 
come  in  our  time ;  yet  there  may  be"no  help  lor  it  even  in  the  im- 


mediate future.  Dearly  as  the  landlord  may  prize  the  beauties  of 
his  hereditary  estate,  he"  and  his  family  must  live  somehow.  If 
he  cannot  let  his  farms  he  must  sell  his  land,  and  sell  it  to  a 
purchaser  who  will  look  to  make  the  best  of  his  bargain.  There 
must  no  doubt  always  be  a  certain  number  of  extremely  wealthy 
men  who  can  afford  themselves  the  luxury  of  preserving  within 
limits  ;  audit  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  many  of  our  most  picturesque 
parishes  will  never  repay  the  expense  of  a  thorough-going  reclama- 
tion. But  many  among  us  who  are  not  past  middle  age  may  live 
to  see  the  fair  features  of  the  country  disfigured ;  while  in  some 
of  the  more  fertile  wheat  districts  the  partridge  may  in  course  of 
time  become  almost  as  rare  as  the  bittern  or  the  bustard. 


THE  INDIA  MUSEUM. 

TiHE  tardy  balance-sheet  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1 85 1  was  so  far  expected  by  the  public  that  the  tale  of  mis- 
management and  disaster  which  it  told  was  received  with  little 
notice.  The  Horticultural  Gardens  are  doomed — to  what  no  one 
seems  to  know.  If  they  are  to  be  built  over,  the  rent  of  a  few 
houses  will  not  cover  the  loss  on  the  houses  already  well  let  for  the 
sake  of  the  open  frontage.  There  was  some  mention  of  a  scheme 
of  technical  education ;  but  technical  education  will  not  want 
the  doubtful  help  of  South  Kensington,  if  the  City  Companies  go 
on  as  they  are  going  on  now.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery 
is  not  South  Kensingtonian  by  nature,  but  an  independent  in- 
stitution, although  at  present  compelled  to  ruralize ;  and  every 
one  would  rejoice  at  its  removal  to  a  neighbourhood  more  ac- 
cessible, for  the  sake  both  of  the  public  and  itself.  We  know 
indeed  that  the  number  of  visitors  is  on  the  increase ;  but  the 
just  conclusion  to  draw  would  be  that  the  increase  might  be  far 
greater  if  theGallery  was  in  London  instead  of  Brompton,  and  thus 
accessible  to  the  working  classes.  For  the  India  Museum  there 
seems  to  be  no  hope.  It  is  not  only  to  be  cast  out — it  is  to  be 
dismembered.  The  tale  of  visitors  is  small ;  one  is  surprised  to 
find  it  even  so  large  as  it  is.  The  distance  from  town  tells  more 
heavily  against  it  than  against  the  other  shows  of  Exhibition  Road. 
People  are  more  than  sufficiently  tired  wrhen  they  have  been  through 
the  mazes  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  with  the  Patent 
Museum,  the  Naval  Models,  and  the  Crace  Maps,  and  have  looked  in 
at  the  Portraits,  to  be  able  for  a  further  up-hill  stretch  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  galleries.  Everything  that  a  Londoner  comes  to 
see  at  South  Kensington  must  be  seen  in  one  visit,  unless  the  visitor 
is  from  Brompton  or  Chelsea,  or  some  other  near  suburb.  The 
sightseer  from  the  country  who  has  only  a  few  days  in  London 
cannot  "  pop  in  and  out "  as  an  art-loving  farmer  was  heard  to 
say  of  the  National  Gallery.  No  omnibus  runs  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museums.  liven  the  railway  station  deposits  you 
many  hundred  yards  of  gritty  gravel  from  the  north-east  galleries. 
A  whole  day  must  be  given  up,  and  when  the  last  item  on  the 
weary  programme  is  arrived  at,  even  the  attractions  of  a  melancholy 
hothouse — its  frames  gaping  for  a  little  fresh  paint  and  putty — do 
not  lure  many  travellers  to  see  what  there  may  be  beyond  of  enter- 
tainment or  instruction.  "  I  protest,"  said  a  man  of  business  the 
other  day,  "that  I  seldom  pass  through  Trafalgar  Square  without 
ten  minutes  among  the  painters,  and  a  world  of  good  it  does  me, 
and  yet  though  I  live  at  Kensington,  I  have  been  but  once  in  the 
India  Museum,  and  see  no  prospect  of  ever  getting  to  it  again." 
This  must  be  the  experience  of  thousands. 

Yet  there  is  much  to  be  seen  in  the  moribund  collection.  All 
that  careful  arrangement  can  do  for  it  has  been  done.  Art  and 
ethnology  are  above  stairs,  manufactures  and  natural  products 
below,  while  the  connecting  staircases  are  hung  with  photographs 
of  ancient  Indian  buildings  and  contemporary  Indian  people.  The 
upper  gallery  is  the  most  interesting.  In  one  division  a  quaint 
kind  of  dado  is  formed  of  casts  of  Indian  physiognomies  several 
hundred  in  number,  being  a  collection  made,  no  doubt  with  great 
difficulty,  as  well  as  great  care,  by  the  well-known  German  tra- 
veller, Herr  Schlagintweit.  Some  of  these  faces  are  very  curious. 
Sometimes  the  expression  of  disgust  at  the  feeling  of  the  plaster 
mask  on  the  living  patient's  face  is  most  amusing.  Sometimes 
a  broad  smile  is  rendered.  Sometimes  the  sunken  features  be- 
tray the  fact  that  the  cast  has  been  made  from  a  dead  subject. 
The  varieties  of  feature  are  much  the  same  as  might  be  found 
among  an  equal  number  of  English  rustics,  but  the  colour,  rang- 
ing from  an  almost  European  whiteness  to  an  almost  African 
blackness,  is  carefully  reproduced.  On  the  upper  walls  are  mag- 
nificent carpets.  Below  are  pierced  stone  and  wooden  window 
screens,  several  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Among  them  are  beau- 
tifully painted  tiles  of  glazed  earthenware.  In  one  room  is  a 
collection  of  arms,  gilt,  jewelled,  damascened  ;  and  uuder  a  magni- 
ficent canopy  a  gorgeously-costumed  figure,  surrounded  by  cloths 
of  gold,  horse-trappings,  and  all  the  accessories  of  Oriental  luxury, 
including  llunjeet  Singh's  golden  throne.  In  another  division  is  a 
collection  of  jewelry,  chiefly  of  filagree  work  in  gold  and  silver, 
sometimes  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  such  as  emeralds  and 
rubies  uncut.  A  central  case  contains  a  large  number  of  voxels 
in  gold  and  silver  —  one,  a  bowl  with  a  cover,  being  the  shrine 
in  which  the  calcined  bones  of  a  pious  donor  are  preserved.  This 
is  of  simple  unornaniented  gold,  but  many  others  are  enamelled, 
and  some  richly  jewelled.  Near  them  is  the  famous  collection  of 
jade  carvings  formed  by  Colonel  Guthrie,  in  which  are  probably 
the  best  examples  of  art  in  hard  stoue  ever  exhibited.  Other 
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cases  contain  objects  in  sandal-wood,  tortoiseshell,  ebony,  and 
inlay,  all  apparently  chdsen  for  tbe  excellence  or  rarity  of 
the  workmanship.  Ivory  carvings,  too,  abound,  including  a 
pair  of  ivory  doors  from  Keroly  which  are  alone  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  visit  to  the  Museum.  Another  division  shows  speci- 
mens of  an  art  for  which  it  might  be  supposed  tho  Ilindoo  would 
have  special  capabilities  ;  yet  lace  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native 
manufacture,  and  the  examples  are  not  very  remarkable  for  beauty 
or  fineness.  They  are  made  in  schools,  and  the  pupils  are  said 
to  be  apt  art  scholars,  both  in  this  and  in  other  departments, 
especially  the  so-called  "  Eurasians,"  or  half-bred  Indians.  In 
several  galleries  a  series  of  admirable  sketches  of  native  costumes 
and  trades  is  hung-.  They  are  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Kipling 
and  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  are  of  high  excellence  as  pictures,  while,  no 
doubt,  they  oiler  trustworthy  representations  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  people.  Still  more  interesting  are  the  miniatures.  Besides 
tiny  views  of  the  Taj  Mahal  and  other  famous  buildings  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  in  ladies'  brooches  and  bracelets,  there  is 
a  series  of  historical  portraits.  Arungzebe,  Nadir  Shah,  Timour 
and  Shah  Jehan,  together  with  lovely  ladies  and  little  children,  are 
among  them;  and  beside  the  beautiful  Luxmea  Bai  are  the  re- 
pulsive features  of  Nana  Sahib,  evidently  drawn  from  life.  Many 
of  these  miniatures  were  presented  by  Mr.  C.  Priusep.  All  are  of 
importance,  either  as  works  of  art  or  on  account  of  their  historical 
interest.  One  hideous  picture  of  larger  size  represents  lluujeet 
Singh,  wearing  on  his  arm  the  famous  and  ill-fated  Koh-i-noor,  his 
face  covered  with  large  freckles,  and  a  handkerchief  held  up  close  to 
bis  blind  eye.  Scarcely  less  interesting  is  a  little  group,  ex- 
quisitely painted,  of  Dost  Mohammed  with  bis  son,  the  late  Shere 
Ali,  and  their  attendants.  It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  a 
tithe  of  the  other  objects.  Gorgeous  robes  embroidered  in  colours 
and  gold,  silks,  shawls,  leather-work,  papier-mache  from  Scinde 
and  Cashmere,  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth's  collections  of  costumes  and 
decorations  from  Yarkund,  carved  furniture  and  marble  inlays, 
bronzes  and  coppers,  pottery,  and,  in  particular,  a  very  complete 
assemblage  of  Indian  coins  of  all  ages,  down  to  tbe  Prince  of 
Wales's  medal,  are  more  than  can  be  examined  in  many  days.  The 
galleries  devoted  to  natural  history  comprise  mineralogical  speci- 
mens, ores,  and  precious  stones,  as  well  as  fruits  and  other  vege- 
table products,  including  tea,  indigo,  cotton,  and  opium ;  while 
adjoining  each  class  are  Mr.  Kipling's  admirable  drawings  in 
which  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  are  detailed. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  these  lower  galleries  are  little  models  of 
costumes  and  country  scenes,  among  them  a  grand  pooja  under  a 
tree,  to  the  branches  of  which  hang  four  wretches  with  hooks 
through  the  bleeding  muscles  of  their  backs.  One  scene  shows  a 
market-place,  and  is  rilled  with  hundreds  of  little  figures,  buying, 
selling,  smoking,  drinking  coffee,  and  quarrelling.  Tbe  life  of  the 
native  of  Hindostan  is,  in  short,  brought  before  us  in  the 
Museum  with  a  vividness  which  a  whole  library  of  books  would 
fail  to  convey. 

In  the  southern  entrance-hall  is  preserved  the  remarkable  series 
of  sculptures  from  the  mound  or  tope  of  Amravati,  which  were 
rescued  and  sent  to  this  country  in  1845  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot. 
They  relate  to  the  birth  and  life  of  Gautama,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism.  The  tope  of  Amravati  was  made  in  a.d.  31 1,  or  there- 
abouts, but  has  now  disappeared ;  these  sculptures,  however,  are 
suilicient  to  commemorate  its  magnificence.  They  have  been 
figured  and  explained  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson.  As  examples  of 
ancient  art  they  are  most  valuable,  apart  from  their  historical  and 
ethnological  importance.  The  mother  of  the  prophet,  surrounded 
in  some  cases  by  scores  of  other  women,  wearing  the  very  scanty 
costume  still  prevalent  in  that  part  of  India,  appears  in  various 
domestic  scenes,  many  of  them  depicted  with  a  minuteness  which 
testifies  their  fidelity  to  the  actual  life  of  the  people  of  that  remote 
period.  In  all  these  sculptures  the  figures  are  more  or  less  sub- 
servient to  the  ornamental  features  of  'the  work ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  a  few  of  them  irresistibly  remind  one  of  the  little  scenes  of 
saintly  life  which  crowd  about  the  shaft  and  arms  of  an  Irish  cir- 
cular-headed cross.  To  art  students,  however,  these  sculptures 
are  eclipsed  by  a  large  number  of  fragments  from  Murdan.  In 
these  the  Buddhist  artist  struggled  with  a  Greek  inspiration  ; 
whence  derived  it  might  be  hard  to  say.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  the  invasion  of  North- Western  India  by  Alexander ;  and,  how- 
ever doubtful  tbi3  may  be,  the  fact  that  these  remains  show  the 
strongest  Greek  influence  cannot  be  explained  away  or  lost.  They  ! 
are  not  very  unlike  what  was  produced  in  Egypt  during  the  later 
Ptolemaic  period,  and  though  in  some  cases  a  bust  or  a  frieze  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  wholly  Greek,  in  others  the  trace  of  foreign 
work  is  hardly  apparent.  These  precious  relics  have  not  received  ' 
the  attention  they  deserve ;  and  if  the  Museum  is  to  be  broken  up, 
we  trust  they  may  find  their  way  to  Bloomsbury,  where  they  can 
be  compared  with  true  Hellenic  work.  Perhaps,  however,"  after 
all,  the  Museum  may  not  be  dispersed.  The  saving  to  be  effected 
will  be  very  small.  It  chiefly  consists  in  the  salaries  of  a  few  I 
attendants,  who  of  course  will  have  to  be  pensioned.  The  rent 
or  nominal  rent  of  the  galleries  is  not  a  matter  to  be  thought  of,  j 
as  the  money  only  goes  from  what  may  be  considered  one  Govern-  < 
ment  department  to  another.  It  is  a  subject  for  surprise  that  no 
more  effective  opposition  has  been  offered  to  the  threatened  I 
change,  although  marked  sympathy  was  shown  with  the  spirited 
protest  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  several  members  on 
both  sides.  It  might  almost  have  been  expected  that  a  few  of  1 
the  wealthy  per=ons  interested  in  India  would  have  joined  to 
form  some  kind  of  guarantee  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ! 


exhibition,  at  least  until  its  removal  to  more  accessible  quarters 
where  a  small  admission  fee  might  be  expected  to  cover  expenses. 
It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  save  the  India  Museum  as  a  whole; 
but  wo  may  confidently  predict  that,  if  its  contents  are  dispersed, 
the  feeling  of  regret  will  be  universal. 


THE  RISE  IN  PRICES. 

tji  ABLY  in  the  summer  we  called  attention  to  a  rovival  of 
&  J  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  it  died  away  under 
the  influence  of  rumours  of  financial  difficulties,  and  of  the  persistent 
bad  weather  which  even  then  made  a  delicient  harvest  inevitable. 
Now  again,  however,  when  the  harvest  is  known  to  be  worse  than 
could  then  have  been  anticipated,  there  is  another  outburst,  and 
this  time  it  bas  been  preceded  and  is  still  accompanied  by  a  re- 
markable rise  of  prices  in  commodities  generally.  Few  of  our 
readers,  perhaps,  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  extent  and 
universality  of  this  rise.  It  began,  as  we  pointed  out  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  the  iron  trade.  The  United  States,  having  been  obliged 
during  tbe  long  depression  through  which  they  bave  passed  to 
suspend  in  large  measure  the  construction  of  railways,  and  now 
enjoying  a  return  of  prosperity,  have  taken  up  again  the  plans  in- 
terrupted by  the  panic  of  1873.  They  bave  overcrowded  their 
own  mills  with  orders,  and  they  are  now  buying  eagerly  throughout 
Europe.  The  effect  has  been  great.  We  traced  in  some  detail  in 
our  article  upon  this  subject  the  advance  that  had  then  occurred 
in  the  different  kinds  of  iron,  and  in  the  shares  of  Iron  Companies. 
We  need,  therefore,  only  say  here  that  Scotch  pig  iron  has  risen  from 
41s.  in  August  to  62s.  3d.  on  Tuesday  last,  being  at  the  rate  of 
over  50  per  cent,  in  the  two  months ;  and  the  price  has  been  as 
high  as  68s.  What  will  illustrate  still  more  clearly  the  state  of 
this  trade,  bringing  out  more  especially  tbe  intensity  of  the  de- 
mand from  the  United  States,  is  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week  one  of  our  principal  Railway  Companies  sold  to 
an  American  firm  old  iron  rails  at  the  price  for  which  new  rails 
could  bave  been  bought  a  couple  of  months  ago.  The  other 
metals  have  followed  close  after  iron.  In  tin  the  rise  has  been 
during  the  two  months  from  67/.  to  <)il.  per  ton — that  is,  24^,  or 
just  36  per  cent.  In  copper  it  has  been  from  54Z.  per  ton  to  65^. — 
11/.,  or  over  20  per  cent.  :  while  in  lead  it  bas  been  10  per  cent. 
But  the  upward  movement  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  metals. 
The  price  of  Cork  butter  in  London  bas  advanced  over  21  per 
cent.,  of  sugar  5  per  cent.,  of  coffee  nearly  4  per  cent.,  and  of 
tallow  almost  5  per  cent.  This  general  rise  becomes  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  seen  to  be  contemporaneous  with  a  similar  rise 
in  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  maize.  Increased  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  naturally  tends  to  depress  the  prices  of  other  articles  of  general 
consumption.  The  working  classes,  who  are  the  great  consumers, 
having  to  lay  out  a  larger  proportion  than  before  of  their  wages 
upon  bread,  bave  less  money  to  spend  upon  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
spirits,  and  beer,  upon  shoes,  bonnets,  dresses,  and  so  on  ;  and  the 
retailers  who  supply  them,  in  consequence  of  this  loss  of  custom, 
have  in  their  turn  to  curtail  their  expenditure.  In  this  way 
the  effect  is  transmitted  from  class  to  class  and  from 
trade  to  trade.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  wheat 
bas  risen  nearly  25  per  cent,  since  July,  we  bave  the 
great  advance  in  prices  shown  above.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  bowever,  that  even  now  wheat  is  cheap.  The  Gazette 
average  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  markets  in  England  and 
Wales  last  week  is  considerably  lower  than  at  the  corresponding 
period  two  years  ago,  and  is  not  very  much  higher  than  in  1876 
and  1875.  Thus  the  rise  that  bas  taken  place  is  not  enough  to 
press  heavily  on  the  working  classes  ;  it  is  compensated  by  more 
abundant  employment  and  the  enhancement  of  wages,  and  it  pre- 
vents the  losses  of  the  farmers  from  being  so  ruinous  as  they 
would  bave  been  had  wheat  remained  as  cheap  as  it  was  last  year. 
There  is  this  further  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
American  buying  has  imparted  prosperity  to  the  iron  industry, 
which  has  so  long  been  in  a  prostrate  condition.  At  all  events, 
whatever  be  the  explanation,  there  bas  been  the  advance  in 
prices  we  have  mentioned  above,  side  by  side  with  an  advance 
in  wheat  and  maize.  Nor  is  it  only  in  commodities  that  the  rise 
has  occurred.  The  upward  movement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has, 
if  possible,  been  more  remarkable.  Without  referring  to  Ameri- 
can railways  or  what  are  called  international  stocks,  which  have 
been  affected  by  the  gambling  in  New  York  and  Paris,  or  to 
German  or  Austrian  stocks,  which  bave  felt  the  influence  of  Princo 
Bismarck's  visit  to  Vienna,  we  have  proof  of  what  we  say  in  tbe 
course  of  home  railway  securities.  Thus,  in  the  fortnight  between 
the  previous  Stock  Exchange  settlement  and  that  which  was 
effected  this  week,  Brighton  "  A V  rose  ioj,  Great  Western 
stock  Sh,  Caledonians  8,  North  British  6\,  North-Eastern  and  Me- 
tropolitan District  5  j  each,  and  Sheflields  5LV,  besides  lesser  advances 
in  almost  every  remaining  instance. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  Will  this  extraordinary  rise  prove 
permanent  ?  As  regards  wheat,  we  imagine  there  can  hardly  be 
room  for  doubt.  With  short  crops  throughout  tho  whole  of  Eu- 
rope it  seems  inevitable  that  prices  must  be  moderately  high, 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a  temporary  fall 
when  farmers  begin  to  send  corn  to  market  in  large  quantities. 
Respecting  other  commodities,  the  answer  cannot  be  given  with 
equal  confidence.  Provided  that  gambling  in  stocks  does  not 
bring  on  a  crisis  in  the  United  States,  and  that  wages  in 
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this  country  are  not  run   up   so   rapidly   as  to  check  the 
demand,  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  recovery  in  the  iron 
trade  will  continue.    "Vast  as  is  the  American  railway  mileage,  it 
is  small  compared  with  what  the  country  really  requires.  The 
Pacific  seaboard,  in  particular,  is  scarcely  tapped  as  yet.    The  vast 
regions  which  teem  with  silver  and  lead,  and  possibly  other  metals, 
need  to  be  opened  up.  Population  has  set  towards  that  quarter,  and 
the  want  of  communications  is  urgently  felt.    The  existing-  Com- 
panies with  lines  leading  in  that  direction  feel  that  the  traffic  will 
belong  to  whosoever  first  occupies  the  country,  and  they  are  eagerly 
vieing  with  one  another,  therefore,  in  mapping  out  the  territory 
and  constructing  roads.  In  short,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demand 
for  railways,  but  the  want  of  means  to  supply  it.  As  happened  in 
1873,  tne  work  will  in  all  probability  be  pushed  on  too  rapidly  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  English  iron  in  large  quantities  will  be  re- 
quired.   The  demand  came  upon  our  markets  when  they  were  ex- 
ceptionally bare  of  supplies.    The  depression  had  lasted  so  long 
that  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade  had  lost  courage.    In  the 
discount  market  iron  bills  were  looked  at  shyly ;  bunkers,  having 
large   lock-ups   in   ironworks,    refused  where   possible   to  ad- 
vance more,  and  pressed  to  have  their  accounts  diminished ; 
manufacturers,  thus  crippled  and  disheartened,  allowed  their  stocks 
to  run  down  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  worked 
short  time  or  closed  their  mills.    The  result  was  that  stocks  were 
everywhere  bare,  and  the  instant  orders  came  in  abundantly  the 
necessity  arose  for  a  general  replenishment.    American  buyers 
swept  the  markets,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  France  and 
Belgium  also,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  prices  in 
consequence  bounded  forward  immediately.    Of  course  speculation 
exaggerated  the  natural  course  of  the  market.  That  is  unavoidable. 
The  solid  business  done  does  not  justify  the  full  quotations  of  the 
day.    The  fluctuations  of  the  market  sufficiently  establish  this. 
"When  we  see  Scotch  pig-iron  go  up  to  68s.  3^.,  then  go  down  to 
59s.  and  run  up  again  to  62s.  3^.  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sales  are  not  to 
genuine  consumers.    But  that  is  the  cas?  in  every  period  of  active 
business  ;  and,  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  speculation,  it  still 
remains  true  that  there  is  a  solid  substratum  of  genuine  demand. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  outburst  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  purely 
speculative.    The  speculations  may  be  justified  by  the  event;  but, 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  whether  trade  is  really  reviving  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  revival  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough 
•to  make  itself  felt  in  the  traffic  returns  of  the  railways.  Those 
who  have  pushed  up  the  shares,  then,  are  buying  on  pure  specu- 
lation— on  their  estimate,  that  is,  of  the   direction  in  which 
events  are  tending,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
sell  by  and  by  at  still  higher  rates.    The  real  value  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  movement,  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  are 
considering  it,  consists  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  opinion 
formed  by  a  singularly  shrewd  and  observant  set  of  men  of  the 
immediate  prospects  of  business  in  this  country. 
.  Mere  opinion,  however,  can  be  worth  no  more  than  the  reasons 
on  which  itisbased,  and  these  reasons  are  patent  to  all  the  world.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  last  nine  harvests 
bave  been  bad,  and  that  the  present  is  the  worst,  not  only  of  the 
seven,  but  of  any  known  for  a  long  series  of  years.    We  have  in 
consequence  widespread  agricultural  distress,  rents  falling,  farms 
unlet,  tenants  suffering  heavy  losses ;  and  even  in  England  agri- 
culture is  still  the  must  important  single  industry.    The  rise  in 
the  price   of  wheat  and  butter  lessens  the  farmer's  losses, 
without,  pressing  too  heavily   on  the  consumer,  as  we  have 
said  already.     But  the  rise,  after  all,  is  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  shortness  of  the  crops.     On  the  other  side  of 
the  account  we  have  the  revival  in  the  iron  trade.    The  vivify- 
ing influence  of  prosperity  iu  any  great  industry  upon  business 
generally  has  often  been  described.    Those  engaged  in  the  industry 
bave  more  money  to  spend,  their  increased  expenditure  benefits 
those  with  whom  they  deal,  and  thus  the  circle  goes  on  widening. 
In  the  case  before  us  there  is  this  further  consideration  that  the 
recovery  in  iron  relieves  the  banks  with  lock-ups  in  ironworks. 
Had  the  West  of  England  Bank,  for  instance,  been  able  to 
struggle  on  till  now,  it  is  not  improbable  that  several  of  its  bad 
debts  might  have  become  available  assets.    But  the  relief  thus 
afforded  to  trade  in  dispelling  fears  of  financial  troubles  is  itself  a 
force  of  no  mean  power.    There  is  again  the  fact  that  during 
the  long  depression  stocks  have  been  allowed  to  run  down  in  every 
business.    Men  have  put  into  their  establishments  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  capital  that  would  keep  them  going,  and  sooner 
or  later  they  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  increase  their 
stocks.     In  the  iron  trade,  as  we  have  explained  above,  much 
of  the  present  buying  is  by  makers   who  have  not  material 
to  execute  the  orders  received  by  them.    And  what  is  occurring 
in   this  trade  is  being  repeated  in  others.    Lastly,  there  is  an 
altered  tone  in  the  commercial  community.  A  more  sanguine  dispo- 
sition has  taken  the  place  of  the  discouragement  that  prevailed  so 
lately.     To  some  considerable  extent  the  depression  we  have  been 
experiencing  was  psychological ;  it  sprung,  that  is,  from  distrust. 
There  was  a  general  want  of  confidence.    Men  knew  not  whose 
credit  was  good,  and  they  declined  business  rather  than  run  risks. 
All  this  is  now  changed.    It  is  felt  that  suspicion  was  carried  too 
far,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme — to 
believe  that  only  enterprise  is  needed  for  success,  to  expect  the 
best  from  every  venture.    It  is  a  dangerous  spirit  when  carried 
to  the  extreme ;  but  its  potency  in  breathing  life  into  trade  is  un- 
questionable. Altogether  the  situation  is  extremely  interesting  ;  and 
it  presents  a  curious  parallel  to  1870.    Then  the  depression  which 


followed  the  Overend-Gurney  failure  was  dissipated  by  a  sudden 
great  augmentation  of  the  American  demand  for  iron.  There  was 
not  then,  however,  agricultural  distress.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  will  prevent  the  same  results  from  following  now. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

IT^OR  something  like  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  Newmarket 
has  been  the  head-quarters  of  racing.  The  sport  in  question 
is  there  regarded  strictly  as  a  business,  and  not  in  the  least  as  a 
pleasure.  There  is  something  absolutely  solemn  about  the  race- 
meetings,  and  there  is  a  sadness  about  the  early  morning  gallops 
and  the  private  trials.  Everybody  in  the  town  and  on  the  heath 
has  a  grave  expression,  suggestive  of  anxiety  about  the  eternal 
question  whether  some  horse  can  give  another  5  or  7  lbs.  The 
trainers  have  a  sanctimonious  air,  and  their  bo_\s  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  discipline  which  would  put  to  shame  our  public  schools. 
Of  all  the  weeks  in  the  year  that  during  which  the  Second  Octo- 
ber Meeting  is  held  is  the  most  busy  at  Newmarket.  On  each  of 
the  five  days  there  is  at  least  one  race  of  importance,  and  on  the 
second  day  of  the  meeting  the  most  interesting  handicap  of  the 
racing  year  is  run  off.  On  the  Wednesday  there  is  the  Middle 
Park  Plate,  the  Derby  of  two-year-olds,  as  it  has  been  termed  :  on 
the  Thursday  there  is  the  Champion  Stakes,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant weight-for-age  races  of  the  season,  and  on  the  first  and  last 
days  there  are  venerable  races  for  two-year-olds,  besides  many 
other  events  of  interest. 

The  Second  October  Meeting  began  this  year  on  a  splendid 
autumn  afternoon,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  on  the 
heath.  After  Bute  had  won  the  Welter  handicap  in  a  canter, 
large  fields  came  out  for  the  four  following  races.  There  was 
a  fine  race  for  the  first  of  these,  a  fair  race  for  the  second, 
and  a  dead  heat  for  the  third.  Then  came  the  race  of  the 
day,  the  Clear  well  Stakes.  To  show  the  importance  of  this 
race  we  need  only  observe  that  during  previous  years  it  had 
been  won  successively  by  Rayon  d'Or,  Jaunette,  and  Silvio.  A 
dozen  two-year-olds  came  to  the  post,  of  which  MacGeorge  was 
made  the  favourite.  This  colt  had  won  the  Glasgow  Stakes 
from  a  large  field  at  Doncaster,  and  he  had  cantered  in  with 
such  ease  that  it  was  thought  he  might  be  a  two-year-old  of  very 
high  class.  The  second  favourite  was  a  good-looking  dark  grev 
colt  by  Strathconan.  Geraldine,  who  had  won  the  Lavant  Stakes 
at  Goodwood,  was  the  third  favourite.  This  filly  was  in  front  as 
the  field  came  near  home,  and  a  filly  called  Camorra  and  Mac- 
George  were  racing  against  her.  It  was  a  very  fine  race ;  but 
Camorra,  who  had  run  three  times  previously  without  success,  got 
a  neck  in  front  of  Geraldine  as  the  post  was  passed,  MacGeorge 
being  beaten  by  a  head  only  for  second  place.  A  couple  more 
two-year-old  old  races  ended  the  day's  proceedings.  The  first  of 
these  was  won  by  a  beautiful  filly  named  Grace  Cup,  and  the 
second  was  won  by  Mask,  the  winner  of  the  July  Stakes.  This 
was  a  fortunate  day  for  Lord  Rosebery,  as  he  won  the  Clear  well 
Stakes,  the  Second  October  Nursery  Stakes,  and  the  Welter 
Handicap. 

We  described  the  Cesarewitch  last  week,  and  have  only  to  add 
that  there  was  some  bumping  in  that  race,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Dresden  China  and  Isouomy,  if 
not  Westbourne,  were  seriously  interfered  with.  Nevertheless 
Chippendale  won  in  very  good  style,  and  his  victory  was  honourably 
achieved.  The  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  disgraced  himself 
sadly  in  the  Royal  Stakes.  He  sweated  profusely  before  starting, 
and  he  shirked  his  work  at  the  finish.  In  the  Apprentice's  Plate, 
the  age  and  experience  of  the  winner  made  up  for  the  novicesbip 
of  his  rider.  Old  Paramatta  seemed  to  be  beaten  before  the  end 
of  the  race,  but  he  put  into  practice  the  manoeuvre  known  as 
"  coming  again,"  and  won  the  race,  to  the  delight  of  his  little 
maiden  jockey.  The  day  concluded  with  four  terrible  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  the  betting  public.  First  came  the  Cesarewitch,  which 
was  won  by  an  outsider  who  started  at  20  to  1  ;  and  then  followed 
three  races,  each  of  which  was  won  by  a  non-favourite  starting  at 
about  8  to  1. 

Three  two-year-old  races  opened  the  Middle  Park  Plate  day.  A 
field  of  thirteen  went  to  the  post  for  the  Ditch  Mile  Handicap, 
and  there  was  a  capital  race  at  the  finish  between  Belfry  and  an 
unnamed  colt  by  Parmesan  or  Cremorne — the  former  winning  by  a 
neck.  The  Select  Stakes  was  an  interesting  race,  because  Dis- 
cord and  Ravon  d'Or  were  to  oppose  each  other.  A  fortnight 
before,  in  the  Great  Foal  Stakes,  Discord  had  run  within  a  neck 
of  Rayon  d'Or,  and,  as  he  was  now  to  meet  him  on  two  pounds 
better  terms,  it  was  a  delicate  question  whether  he  was  likely  to 
beat  him.  Rayon  d'Or  was  a  proverbially  uncertain  runner,  but 
vet  longer  odds  were  laid  on  him  than  in  the  Great  Foal  Stakes, 
the  running  was  made  by  a  stable  companion  of  Rayon  d'Or,  but 
in  the  Dip  Rayon  d'Or  was  leading,  with  Discord  racing  alter 
him.  It  was  a  beautiful  race  ;  Discord  kept  creeping  on  and 
gradually  decreasing  Rayon  d'Or's  lead;  he  reached  the  leader's 
girths,  his  shoulders,  his"  neck,  his  head ;  but  the  winning-post 
was  passed  before  more  could  be  done,  and  Rayon  d'Or  secured 
the  race.  Then  came  the  Middle  Park  Plate— the  most  important, 
two-year-old  race  of  the  year.  There  was  a  dense  fog,  hut,  as 
most  of  the  eighteen  starters  were  saddled  in  the  Birdcage,  people 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  first  favourite  was 
Lord  Anglesey's  Beaudesert.  This  colt  had  previously  run  in  one 
race  only— the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  when  he  had  been 
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obviously  unfit  for  racing.  lie  had  cost  1,600  guineas  as  a 
yearling,  and  was  by  Sterling,  out  of  Sea  Gull.  lie  has  great  size 
and  power,  without  coarseness,  and  he  was  in  far  better  condition 
than  when  he  ran  at  Doncaster.  The  second  favourite  was  Grace 
Cup— a  very  nice-looking  tilly,  that  had  won  the  DittOD  Stakes  on 
the  Tuesday.  Evasion,  the  winner  of  the  Champagne  Stakes 
at  Doncaster,  had  7  lbs.  extra  to  carry.  Among  the  starters  was 
an  own  brother  to  the  famous  Isonomy.  lie  is  a  handsome 
bay  colt  ;  but  he  was  not  at  all  fancied  by  backers,  and  he  kicked 
out  very  savagely  at  the  horse  immediately  behind  him,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  birdcage.  Unfortunately  neither  Bend  Or,  Robert 
the  Devil,  nor  Douranee,  was  in  the  race.  The  fog  was  so  thick 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  horses  until  they  reached 
the  dip;  but  it  is  said  that  after  a  capital  start  Dora  made  the 
running  as  tar  as  the  bushes,  where  Grace  Cup  took  it  up.  beau- 
desert  was  ill  a  very  forward  position,  and  as  they  came  up  the  hill 
he  and  Grace  Cup  had  the  race  to  themselves.  The  ascent  told 
very  much  upon  the  tilly,  and  beaudesert  drew  away  and  won  with 
tolerable  ease  by  half  a  length.  The  result  of  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  did  not  alter  the  general  opinion  that  bend  Or  is  the  best 
two-year-old  of  the  season.  In  these  days  there  is  fortunately 
little  betting  on  the  Derby  at  this  time  of  year,  but  bend  Or, 
Robert  the  Devil,  and  beaudesert  are  said  to  be  the  leading  favour- 
ites at  present  The  rest  of  the  Wednesday's  racing  demands  little 
comment.  Orchid  won  a  sweepstakes  very  cleverly  by  half  a 
length,  but  the  other  races  were  easily  won  by  non-favourites.  In 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  alter  winning  his  race,  beaudesert  was 
sold  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  to  Lord  Alington  for  7,000/. 
This  was  a  large  sum  ;  but  it  seems  a  better  bargain  than  giving  more 
than  one  thousand  for  a  little  loal  only  six  months  old,  as  we  saw 
done  a  fortuight  ago.  On  Wednesday  the  Jockey  Club  discussed  the 
question  of  the  advisableuess  of  permitting  jockeys  to  bet  or  own 
racehorses,  when  so  strong  a  feeling  was  expressed  against  it  that 
one  of  the  stewards  promised  to  propose  a  rule  on  the  Subject. 

The  sales  of  blood  stock  by  .auction  at  Newmarket  during  the 
race  week  were  of  the  dullest  description.  On  Thursday  Matador, 
by  Pero  Gomez,  was  actually  sold  for  25  guineas  to  Mr.  Sanger  for 
bis  circus.  This  horse  had  won  four  out  of  the  five  races  for 
which  he  had  started  last  season.  Mr.  Sanger  also  purchased  a 
three-year-old  colt  of  unexceptionable  breeding.  A  large  field 
came  out  for  ,the  first  race  of  the  Thursday,  but  it  was  a  dull 
affair.  The  Maiden  Plate  also  brought  out  an  excellent  field.  The 
favourite,  a  tilly  called  Mirth,  won  in  a  common  canter  by  a 
length.  She  is  not  particularly  good-looking,  but  she  won  her 
race  very  cleverly.  Merry  Thought  was  the  favourite  for  the 
Welter  Stakes;  but  he  was  easily  beaten  by  My  Delight,  a 
straight-legged  colt,  who  is  addicted  to  biting,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  muzzle  which  was  put  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  returned 
for  his  jockey  to  be  w  eighed.  The  Xewmarket  Oaks  is  sometimes 
an  interesting  race  :  but  the  best  of  the  candidates  on  this  occasion 
was  Lord  Falmouth's  Whirlwind,  who  had  won  the  Produce 
Stakes  at  the  First  October  Meeting.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's 
Adventure^  made  a  good  race  with  her,  but  Whirlwind  won  by 
a  neck.  The  Champion  Stakes,  a  race  worth  2,515;.,  scarcely 
turned  out  such  an  interesting  race  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Last  year  it  had  been  won  by  Jannette  by  a  neck, 
Silvio  running  second ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  Rayon 
dOr  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  he  won  it  much  in  "the 
style  in  which  he  had  won  the  St.  Leger— in  a  common 
canter,  by  half-a-dozen  lengths.  It  was  thought  by  some  people 
that  Placida,  the  Oaks  winner  of  1877,  might  have  had  some 
chance  of  beating  him  ;  but,  although  she  ran  second,  she  never 
could  get  upon  terms  with  him  when  it  came  to  racing.  Lord 
Clive  ran  badly.  He  seems  to  have  lost  the  form  that"  he  dis- 
played last  year.  Exeter  was  a  bad  third  ;  belphcebe  fourth  ;  and 
Palmbearer,  who  had  run  second  in  the  Derby,  was  absolutely  the 
last.  Plenty  of  horses  ran  for  the  three  following  races,  in  each 
of  which  the  favourite  was  defeated ;  and  then  came  the  old- 
fashioned  Bretby  Stakes,  for  two-vear-olds,  which  was  won  in  a 
canter  by  Praxidice,  the  first  favourite. 

On  the  Friday,  after  a  handicap  won  by  Lord  Anglesey,  who  is 
going  to  give  up  keeping  racehorses,  and  a  two-vear-old  stakes  won 
by  .Mr.  leu  broeck  s  Moccolo,  there  was  a  magnificent  match  be- 
tween a  couple  of  two-year-olds— Fire  King  and  Maraschino, 
ridden  by  the  famous  jockeys  Archer  and  Fordham.  After  a  verv 
hard  struggle  the  first-named  won,  by  a  head  only.  Then  came  a 
fine  performance  on  the  part  of  Chippendale,  the  winner  of  the 
Cesarewitch,  in  the  Queens  Plate.  lie  was  opposed  bv  Jannette, 
the  winner  of  the  Oaks,  the  St.  Leger,  and  so  manv  other  races 
last  year,  as  well  as  by  Bay  Archer  and  several  others,  and 
yet  he  literally  cantered  in  a  winner  by  four  leu<nhs  after 
completely  scattering  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  next  race 
was  the  Great  Challenge  Stakes,  for  which  Lollvpop,  Iiavon 
dOr,  Placida,  Parole,  and  Discord  went  to  the  post.  Lolly- 
pop,  who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  horses  in 
training  over  six  furlongs,  was  meeting  Rayon  d'Or  at  even 
weights;  and  as  Lollvpop  is  six  years  old,  this  was  something  like 
receiving  8  lbs.  from  Bayon  d'Or,  therefore  Lollvpop  was  made 
the  first  favourite.  When  the  flag  fell,  Lollvpop  jumped  away 
with  the  lead,  and  when  he  does  this  he  is  seldom  again  headed. 
In  the  Dip  Bayon  d'Or  went  up  to  him,  and  striding" away,  wore 
him  down,  finally  winning  by  half  a  length.  This  was  a  splendid 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leo-er,  whose 
winnings  now  amount  to  more  than  20,000/.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster won  the  Prendergast  Stakes  with  Strathardle,  which  had 
won  the  Badminton  Plate  at  York.    The  meeting  was  brought  to 


a  close  by  the  victory  of  Westbourne  in  the  Xewmarket  Derby. 
This  horse,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  second  in  the  Cesare- 
witch. Several  horses,  which  had  been  expected  to  do  great 
things  early  in  the  year,  ran  against  him,  but  the  best  of  them  was 
two  lengths  away  at  the  finish. 

With  the  exception  of  fogs,  the  weather  throughout  the  week 
was  very  pleasant.  This  has  been  the  first  week  during  the  entire 
racing  season  which  has  deserved  to  be  called  a  fine  one,  and  the 
Second  October  Meeting,  as  a  whole,  was  a  decided  success. 


REVIEWS. 


GREEKS  AND  GOTHS.* 

SOME  years  have  now  passed  since  Mr.  Taylor  undertook  to 
show  that  the  origin  of  the  old  Etruscan  language  was  not  to 
be  sought  in  any  branch  of  Aryan  speech,  and  thus  to  over- 
throw the  theories  of  Dr.  Donaldson  and  Lord  Crawford.  A 
few  perhaps  may  still  be  found  who  think  that  his  arguments  have 
not  the  same  force  against  the  elaborate  efforts  of  Corssen,  who 
will  have  it  that  the  old  Etruscan  is  an  Oscan  dialect,  and  who,  if 
evidence  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  bulk,  should  have  succeeded  in 
proving  his  point.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Taylor's  Etruscan 
Researches,  which  we  examined  with  some  care  five  years  ago 
(May  23,  1874),  were  marked  by  a  sound  philological  insight 
and  a  conscientious  accuracy  in  the  treatment  of  his  materials 
which  fully  establish  his  claim  to  be  heard  when  he  comes  forward 
to  clear  up  another  problem  which  has  long  puzzled  the  most 
learned  and  painstaking  scholars. 

In  his  Etruscan  Researches  Mr.  Taylor  contended  that  the 
language  of  the  countrymen  of  Porsenua  and  the  Tarquius  was,  like 
the  Escuara  or  Basque  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  an  agglutinative  or 
Turanian  dialect.  In  the  present  volume  his  purpose  is  to  show 
that  the  runic  alphabets,  which  undoubtedly  have  a  more  re- 
mote connexion  with  the  other  alphabets  moulded  out  of  the 
cumbrous  picture-writing  of  the  Egyptians,  are  more  immediately 
akin  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  must  be  traced  to  the  alphabets  of 
the  Greek  islands  of  the  Egean  and  of  the  Hellenic  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  the  black  Sea  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  In  neither  case  is  there  anything  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
theory  or  in  the  conclusions  involved  in  it  which  should  stir  up 
any  angry  feelings,  or  awaken  that  peculiar  irritation  which  scholars 
are  apt  to  feel  when  old  positions  are  assailed  without  sufficient 
veason  and  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Whatever 
may  be  our  readiness  or  disinclination  to  believe  that  the  old 
Etruscan  was  akin  to  the  language  of  the  modern  Ottoman  Turks, 
and  in  no  degree  whatever  akin  to  the  language  of  Cicero  or 
Horace,  we  can  scarcely  feel  attracted  by  the  special  pleadings  and 
the  desperate  shifts  with  which  Corssen  tried  to  show  that  the 
Etruscan  inscriptions  are,  after  all,  only  an  archaic  form  of  Latin. 
We  should  suppose  that  his  efforts  must  sorely  try  the  faith  even 
of  those  readers  who  may  be  most  anxious  to  go  along  with  him, 
and  that  all  others  must  be  tempted  to  dismiss  his  arguments  into 
the  limbo  of  those  methods  which  have  been  cast  aside  because 
they  can  make  anything  mean  anything  or  be  anything. 

The  question  of  the  runic  letters,  happily,  is  one  of  less  moment. 
It  concerns  simply  the  derivation  of  an  alphabet,  not  the  origin  of 
a  language,  but  it  is  a  question  with  regard  to  which  even  the 
most  eminent  philologers  have  been  led  into  serious  mistakes;  and 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  satisfactory  if  competent  evidence  can 
be  adduced  for  accepting  conclusions  which  not  only  account  for 
those  mistakes,  but  fairly  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case. 
This  is  the  simple  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  in  few  words, 
maintains  that  the  runic  letters  were  in  the  first  instance  derived 
from  the  Greek  alphabet  as  used  in  the  Egean  islands  and  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  Euxine  before  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasions 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  connexion  between  these  alphabets 
must  be  definitely  proved  in  the  case  of  all  and  each  of  the  letters. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  take  twenty  or  more  letters  and  to  say  that  ten 
or  twelve  or  more  agree  in  form  with  those  of  the  alphabet  with 
which  they  are  compared,  because  the  remainder  may  show  differ- 
ences so  marked  as  to  throw  us  back  on  the  supposition  that  the 
men  who  chose  the  one  set  of  letters  eked  them  out  by  the  in- 
vention of  arbitrary  signs  for  the  rest,  or  else  contented  themselves 
with  picking  and  choosing  from  a  number  of  alphabets,  both 
these  notions  rest  on  no  evidence,  and  both  are  entirely  un- 
scientific. It  is  on  all  hands  accepted  that  in  the  growth  of'  lan- 
guage there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  nothing  spasmodic,  and  that  the 
modifications  and  changes  of  sound  are  regulated  by  strict  phonetic 
laws.  There  is  nothing  therefore  to  weaken,  and  everything  to 
justify,  the  inference  that  modifications  in  the  form  of  letters 
or,  where  such  are  found,  the  substitution  of  new  forms  as  signs 
of  certain  sounds,  are  determined  by  precisely  similar  laws. 

That  some  letters  of  the  runic  alphabets  (or  Futhorcs,  as  they 
are  called  from  the  first  five  letters  in  the  list),  agree  with 
the  Phoenician  or  Semitic  letters,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  Mr.  Taylor 
freely  admits  the  fact,  but  the  hypothesis  that  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  was  the  immediate  parent  of  the  Gothic  and  Scandina- 
vian Futhorcs,  is  confronted  by  a  serious  difficulty,  if  the  evolution 
of  Aryan  vowels,  which  in  these  Futhorcs  followed  a  course  pre- 
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cisely  parallel  to  that  which  may  be  traced  amongst  the  Hellenic 
tribes,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  mere  chance.  In  place  of  the  Phoenician 
letters  W,  and  ^,  both  Greeks  and  Goths  have  the  forms 
|£,  ^,  and  \-\ .  The  independent  development  of  these  forms  amongst 
both  these  races  is  so  extremely  unlikely  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  justified 
in  dismissing  the  theory  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  runes  as  one 
which  scarcely  calls  for  serious  refutation.  It  is  true  that  this 
origin  has  been  accepted  by  M.  Lenormant  and  Professor  Stephens; 
but  neither  of  these  eminent  scholars  has  gone  into  the  details  of 
the  question,  and  Mr.  Peile,  in  his  article  "  Alphabet "  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Eneijclopadia  Brifannica,  contents  himself  with 
saying  that  "  there  is  quite  suificient  similarity  in  several  of  the 
characters  to  make  this  view  antecedently  probable,''  while  he 
admits  that  "  any  historical  proof  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible."  The  truth  is  that  the  similarity,  let  us  say,  of 
half  the  letters  in  the  Futhorc  aud  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  scarcely 
raises  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  parentage  of  the  former  from 
the  latter,  because  two-thirds  of  the  letters  may  show  an  equal 
likeness  to  the  signs  of  some  other  alphabet,  while  there  may  yet 
remain  another  with  which  they  may  be  found  to  correspond  even 
more  closely. 

The  theory  that  the  runes  are  modifications  of  the  letters  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  can  be  dismissed  almost  as  summarily  as  the 
Phoenician  hypothesis.  In  the  two  alphabets  there  are  ten  letters 
which  correspond  closely,  but  there  are  fourteen  which  show  con- 
siderable differences.  The  Latin  theory,  put  forth  by  Dr.  Kirch- 
hoff  iive-and-twenty  years  ago,  has  been  recently  worked  out  with 
great  care  by  Dr.  Wimmer,  a  Danish  scholar,  who  maintains  that 
the  Gothic  tribes  received  the  runes  from  the  Romans  through 
the  Gauls  at  the  time  of  the  early  Empire.  Now  the  inscriptions 
in  the  character  of  the  Gothic  or  primitive  Futhorc,  which 
have  been  already  discovered,  are  about  two  hundred  in  number  ; 
and  these  range  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  in 
a  series  of  ascertained  dates.  But  there  are  inscriptions  manifestly 
older  on  monuments  which  are  undated  ;  and  the  point  is,  that  in 
all  these  dated  or  undated  inscriptions  the  alphabet  is,  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  words,  "  wonderfully  firm,  definite,  and  uniform."  There 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a  long  lapse  of  time  to  allow  for  this 
development ;  and  Dr.  Wimmer 's  theory  gives  barely  a  century  for 
the  spread  of  the  runes  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Vistula.  The  geo- 
graphical difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  notion  are  not  less  formid- 
able than  the  historical  or  the  philological.  If  the  runes  came 
from  Italy  by  way  of  Gaul  they  would  be  found  in  Gaul  and 
amongst  the  Teutonic  tribes  whose  territories  lay  immediately 
beyond  the  Gallic  borders.  Not  only,  however,  is  there  no  special 
abundance  of  runic  inscriptions  in  these  lauds  ;  there  is  a  complete 
and  inexplicable  lack  of  them.  The  regions  where  they  abound 
are  lands  which  were  never  included  in  the  Empire,  and  which, 
Mr.  Taylor  urges,  "are  as  remote  as  can  be  from  the  Roman  fron- 
tier." He  adds  that,  "out  of  all  the  two  thousand  runic  stones 
which  have  been  discovered,  not  one  is  claimed  by  Germany  or 
France  ";  and  that  "  the  catalogue  of  the  runic  treasures  of  Ger- 
many consists  of  two  broaches,  a  spear-head,  and  a  finger-ring — 
the  possessions,  in  all  probability,  of  Gothic  wanderers  or  exiles 
who  chanced  to  die  on  German  soil."  But,  further,  he  argues,  the 
old  runic  inscriptions  are,  in  very  many  instances,  written  either 
from  right  to  left,  or  "  boustrophedon,"  from  right  to  left  and  left 
to  right  alternately.  Neither  of  these  habits  could  possibly  have 
been  acquired  from  the  Romans  ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  it  would 
need  a  large  faith  to  believe  that  any  people  who  had  received 
their  letters  from  others  acquainted  with  the  more  convenient  form 
of  writing  should  of  their  own  will  go  back  to  the  old  archaic  and 
less  convenient  form,  or  rather  that  they  should  reinvent  it,  for, 
jn  the  Latin  hypothesis,  they  could  have  had  no  experience  of  it. 

If  by  way  of  testing  the  theory  we  take  the  three  runes  X,  l/J, 
iind  which  denote  respectively  ouvg,y,  and  ng,  we  find  that  Dr. 
Wimmer  regards  the  three  as  formed  by  three  distinct  reduplica- 
tions of  the  rune  <,  h,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Latin  0. 
But  ff  and  y  are  debilitated  sounds,  and  how  these  could  be  ob- 
tained by  reduplication  or  strengthening  the  hard  guttural  7c,  calls 
for  an  explanation  which  is  not  forthcoming.  One  of  these  runes, 
however,  the  one  denoting  ng,  is  undoubtedly  formed  by  redupli- 
cation, among  the  earlier  forms  of  $  being  fy,  and  <> ;  but 
it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  letter  thus  doubled  is  g,  not  k: — 

In  Greek  [says  Mr.  Taylor]  yy  is  equivalent  to  ng,  and  Ulphilas,  as  in 
the  words  jiiggs,  young,  and  huyyrjan,  to  hunger,  employs  the  symbols  rr 
to  express  the  Teutonic  sound  ng.  .  .  .  Not  only  must  ng  come  from 
-/</,  but  by  Grimm's  law  a  Gothic  k  represents  a  primitive  g.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  original  value  of  the  symbol  <  was  g  and  not  k. 

This  difficulty,  which,  apart  from  any  other,  would  be  well  nigh 
fatal  to  the  Latin  theory,  becomes  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Greek  hypothesis,  which  remains  the  only  alternative,  unless 
we  are  to  regard  the  runes  as  uncaused ;  and  it  may  indeed  be 
said  with  truth  that  most  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  other  theories  are  of  little  or  no  force  here.  The 
forms  of  the  runes  in  the  earliest  inscriptions  carry  us  back  to  the 
Greek  alphabet  as  it  may  have  been  found  at  Gherson  or  at  Olbia 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  B.C.  Amply  sufficient  time  is 
thus  furnished  for  the  development  of  modifications  in  those 
letters  which  have  been  changed  ;  and  as  the  runes  would 
thus  be  received  first  by  the  Eastern  Goths,  we  practically  get 
rid  of  the  geographical  difficulty  that  on  the  Latin  theory  the 
South-Western  Teutons  would  be  the  first,  whereas  in  fact  they 
were  the  last,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  runes.    That  the 


particular  forms  of  Greek  letters,  which  gave  birth  to  the  runes, 
should  have  been  adopted  rather  than  those  which  were  developed 
among  the  Western  or  Continental  Hellenes,  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  historical  conditions  of  the  Greek  colonies  of 
the  Black  Sea,  which  the  course  of  Persian  conquest  cut  off  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  from  intercourse  with  the  parent  cities. 
Such  an  isolation,  Mr.  Taylor  rightly  maintains,  must  tend  to  per- 
petuate archaic  peculiarities  ;  and  the  fact  that  Greek  in  that  early 
time  was  written  sometimes  from  right  to  left,  sometimes  bou- 
strophedon, cannot  be  denied.  All,  then,  that  we  can  now  do  is 
to  take  the  five  runes  jXi,  4^  X,  <>  f°r  the  origin  of  which 
Dr.  Wiminer's  theory  signally  fails  to  account,  and  which,  never 
having  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  must,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
insists,  afford  a  sort  of  "  preliminary  test  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Greek  hypothesis." 

By  Grimm's  Law  a  Greek  6  answers  to  a  Gothic  d.  Hence  ^  or  [X] 
which  are  the  old  runes  for  d,  may  be  identified  with  ^  or  @,  the  ancient 
forms  of  6.  Grimm's  Law  also  gives  a  Gothic  g  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
Greek  X-  Hence  X.  the  rune  for  g,  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  simply  the  Greek  x- 
But  in  the  early  Greek  alphabet  we  find  ^f*  as  well  as  X  as  the  symbol 
for  ch.  As  one  of  these  equivalent  signs,  X>  acquired  in  Italy  the  value 
of  x,  so  the  other,  4",  might  have  acquired  the  value  of  x  in  Scandinavia. 
In  the  next  place,  by  Grimm's  Law,  a  Greek  y  answers  to  a  Gothic  h. 
Hence  from  the  Greek  J~  or  f*  we  obtain  in  Scandinavia,  as  iu  Italy,  the 
symbol  ^  for  c  (/i).  Also  since  gg  expresses  the  sound  of  ng  iu  Greek 
and  in  Ulphilas,  the  double  rune  ^  ©r  ^  for  ng  is  at  once  explained.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  nil  these  correspondences,  instead  of  contravening 
phonetic  laws,  are  in  entire  harmony  with  them,  while  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  runic  system,  which  are  inexplicable  on  the  Latui  hypo- 
1  hi  sis,  receive  a  simple  and  natural  explanation  from  the  Greek  alphabet. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  allowed  that  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  most  cogent,  and  that  without  going  further  a  strong  pre- 
sumption is  established  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  maintained  by 
Mr.  Taylor.  But  even  so  remarkable  an  identification  as  that  of 
^  with  the  Greek  yy  will  not  justify  us  in  dispensing  with  a 
rigorous  comparison  of  all  the  runes  with  the  letters  of  the  old 
Ionic  alphabet ;  and  it  is  this  comparison  that  Mr.  Taylor  now 
takes  in  hand.  Of  the  two  runes,  p»  and  *\f,  he  admits  that  the 
affiliation  is  "  open  to  considerable  doubt "  ;  but  few  of  his  readers 
will  refuse  to  share  his  hope  that  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
twenty-two  the  evidence  adduced  may  be  deemed  "  reasonably  con- 
clusive, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  record  of  the 
monuments  is  not  continuous  ;  the  inscriptions  from  which  we 
derive  the  Thracian  letters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  earliest  runic 
forms  on  the  other,  being  separated  by  five  centuries  of  epigraphic 
silence.  It  is  this  chasm  in  the  evidence  which  has  hitherto 
guarded  so  effectually  the  secret  of  the  runes." 

The  concluding  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  Oghams,  a 
subject  to  which  Mr  Taylor  gives  fresh  interest  by  his  belief  that 
the  singular  characters  which  bear  this  name  are  "  a  very 
simple  and  obvious  adaptation  of  the  Futhorc  to  xylographic 
necessities,  the  individual  runes  being  expressed  by  a  convenient 
notation  consisting  of  notches  cut  with  a  knife  on  the  edge  of  a 
squared  staff,  instead  of  being  cut  by  a  chisel  on  the  surface  of  a 
stone."  We  need  only  add  that  one  result  of  the  inquiry  is  to  im- 
part some  historical  significance  to  the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  in  whom 
Mr.  Taylor  sees  Danes,  who  are  also  Jutes,  and  inventors  of  the 
Ogham  character. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Taylor's  intention  to  put  forth  his  theory  on  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  runic  Futhorc  in  the  larger  forthcoming 
work  on  the  History  of  the  Alphabet.  But  it  soon  became  plain 
to  him  that,  in  order  to  prove  his  hypothesis,  the  argument  should 
be  stated  "  with  greater  fulness  of  detail,  and  in  a  more  technical 
form,  than  would  be  desirable  or  proportionate  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive work."  The  change  of  plan  is  in  every  way  a  gain.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  won  for  himself  a  place  amongst  the  most  eminent 
philological  scholars  ;  and  the  present  volume  is  an  earnest  of  im- 
portant results  to  be  gained  from  the  larger  work,  which  we  hope 
in  due  time  to  welcome. 


A  TOUR  IX  NORTHERN  EUROPE  IN  1 827.* 

AUTHORS  have  been  advised  when  they  have  finished  a  work 
to  lock  it  up  out  of  sight  for  seven  years.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  interval  the  inspiration  still  appears  to  have  emanated  from 
no  mocking  source,  the  mauuscript  may  be  safely  printed.  Lady 
Westminster  has  consigned  her  Northern  diary  to  a  silence  of  more 
than  seven  times  seven  years.  Her  readers  will,  we  believe,  pro- 
nounce that  the  liquor  must  be  essentially  good  to  bear  as  well 
as  it  does  such  long  keeping.  The  tour  which  she  records 
was  a  tour  after  the  old  fashion  of  tours,  when  persons 
travelled  to  gather  new  experiences,  not  of  scenery,  but  of 
society.  They  lived  among  their  equals,  and  the  principles  of  good 
breeding  are  the  same  in  Stockholm  as  in  London,  in  Berlin  as 
in  St.  Petersburg.  But  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  induces 
varieties  in  form,  and  English  people  of  rank  and  education  tra- 
velled fifty  years  ago  to  study  this  diversity  of  social  shades  iu 
Continental  courts.  They  returned  with  a  finer  instinct  for  true 
Englisheulture  fromhavinglearntabroad  to  discriminate  itsaccidents 

*  Diary  of  a  Tour  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia  in  1P27  :  u-ith 
Letters.  Bv  the  Marchioness  of  Westminster.  London:  Burst  & 
Blackett,  1879. 
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from  its  essence.  A  modern  book  of  travels  in  Europe  describes 
rivers  and  mountains  and  castles,  and  the  reader  is  very  apt  to  resent 
these  descriptions  oi"  external  objects  as  an  impertinence.  lie 
has  eves  of  his  own.  He  does  not  understand  how  a  stranger  can 
havethe  right  to  dictate  to  him  how  he  is  to  use  them.  From 
accounts,  such  as  constitute  the  substance  of  tours  of  the  old  type, 
of  conversations  with  a  liing,  and  of  entertainments  given  by  a 
great  Swedish  or  Russian  noble,  men  gather  information,  in  its 
own  nature  fleeting,  which  they  could  get  in  no  other  way. 
Every  page  of  this  present  volume  resembles  an  instantaneous 
photograph,  in  the  vividness  of  the  sketch  as  well  as  in  the  tem- 
porary character  of  its  subject. 

The  air  of  good  society  which  breathes  through  Continental 
reminiscences  like  Lady  Westminster's  i3  enhanced  by  the  little 
rougbnesses  and  difficulties  of  the  actual  transit  from  one 
polished  circle  to  another.  The  Northern  States  of  Europe  fifty 
vears  a-ro  were  no  uncivilized  wilderness;  yet  tourists  of  the 
distinction  of  Lady  Belgrave,  as  she  was  then,  and  her  husband 
never  seem  to  have  been  sure  that  they  could  advance  a  stage  on 
their  journey  without  some  speeial  favouritism.  They  were  passed 
on  from  British  Legation  or  Consulate  in  one  town  to  British 
Legation  or  Consulate  in  another.  They  carried  with  them  refer- 
ences and  letters  of  introduction  to  bridge  the  intervening  space. 
Thus  the  moment  they  disembark  at  Hamburg  Lord  Belgrave, 
before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  has  to  search  out  a  Monsieur  Stacher, 
"  who  had  been  recommended,  poor  man,  as  being  useful,  by  Mr. 
Williams- Wynn,"  British  Minister  at  Copenhagen.  Because  M. 
Stiicher's  information  as  to  roads  and  other  matters  turned  out  less 
accurate  than  weli-intentioued,  the  travellers  are  belated  and  go 
through  a  variety  of  small  adventures.  At  Copenhagen  they  be- 
come the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Wynn;  and  "  Mrs.  Wynn  has 
been  of  the  most  essential  use  in  providing  us,  besides  information, 
with  a  further  supply  of  sheets,  towels,  &c,  for  our  northern 
journey.''  They  cannot  be  at  Elsinore  on  their  way  to  Christiania 
without  "  Belgrave  going  to  bud  Mr.  Chapman,  a  merchaut  to 
whom  be  bad  a  letter  from  his  brother.*'  Instead  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  and  Sweden,  it  might  be  Central  Africa  they  were  about 
to  explore,  so  urgent  might  appear  to  be  the  necessity  of  special 
personal  preparations  for  the  journey.  At  Hamburg  "  a  verj  heavy 
bag  of  dollars  "  has  to  be  procured  from  the  bank  before  they 
dine.  By  the  time  the  travellers  arrive  at  Helsingburg  the  dollars 
have  all  melted  away.  The  heir  to  the  greatest  estate  in 
Great  Britain  is  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  an  itinerant  Consul 
who  "  very  kindly  lent  Belgrave  some  money,  of  which  he  dis- 
covered he  had  not  enough  to  pay  his  way  to  Gottenburg." 
Provision  for  the  journey  has  to  be  made  of  meat,  and  bread,  and 
tea,  "  beyond  anything  good  at  Copenhagen,"  and  arrowroot, 
together  with  mattresses  "  ready  to  stuff'  with  clean  straw,"  and 
harness  for  the  post  horses.  Yet  at  Gottenburg,  as  at  every  town 
of  any  size,  the  hardships  of  travel  are  in  a  moment  exchanged  for 
comfort  and  luxury,  and  even  friendliness,  equal  to  anything  which 
they  had  left  behind  them  in  England.  That  is  the  difference  to 
which  every  page  of  this  volume  points  as  existing  between  a 
tour  now  and  fifty  years  back.  Now  the  tourist  traverses  the 
several  stages  of  his  journey  as  easily  and  smoothly  as  if  he 
owned  Aladdin's  lamp  or  the  floating  carpet  of  Solomon.  He 
need  not  determine  till  he  reaches  the  railway  station  what  shall  be 
his  destination  ;  he  informs  the  booking-clerk  what  it  is  to  be,  and 
he  is  there.  But,  when  arrived,  he  is  hardly  so  much  at  home  as  in 
bis  first-class  or  second-class  compartment.  Fifty  years  back  the 
traveller  in  Europe  was  a  pioneer,  like  Livingstone,  exploring  his 
way  from  one  halting-place  to  another.  As  soon,  however,  as  a 
tourist  of  the  kind  entitled  to  be  described  as  a  person  of  quality 
had  become  a  denizen  of  a  place,  he  was  the  guest  of  the  leaders 
of  its  society.  All  its  pomps  were  paraded  for  him  to  choose  from  ; 
it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  found  time  hang  heavier  on  his  hands 
even  in  Christiania  than  in  St.  James's.  The  pleasures  offered  for 
his  acceptance  were  the  more  piquant  for  their  novelty.  A  Swedish 
dinner,  the  original  apparently  of  (Unas  a  la  Rmsc,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  as  elaborate  at  least  as  an  English  dinner  half  a 
century  lack.  The  singing,  '•  quite  beautiful,  and  in  great  taste," 
of  Swedish  gentlemen  after  dinner  would  be  a  part  of  the  dessert 
whL-b  an  English  dinner  table  could  hardly  have  furnished.  At 
Christiania  the  strangers  are  entertained  by  a  Count  Sandels.  Count 
Sandels  is  described  as  "  astupidish  old  man,"  who  "  solaced  himself 
with  porter  in  which  he  inserted  lumps  of  sugar"  ;  but  he  gave  the 
strangers  a  dinner  which  "was  remarkably  handsome,  and  would 
have  been  considered  so  anywhere,  even  in  London."  If  all  Nor- 
wegian entertainments  were  not  equally  sumptuous,  their  more 
ordinaiy  simplicity  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  good 
society.  Though  the  wealthy  Count  and  Countess  Wedel  Jarlsberg 
at  Christiania  kept  "  table  ouverte  of  twenty-six  covers  every  day," 
the  habitual  meal  consisted  only  of  "  soup,  boiled  beef,  a  large  dish 
offish  of  various  kinds,  and  a  large  almond  pudding."  The  general 
arrangements  were  homely,  "  the  ladies  being  constantly  occupied 
with  the  menage.''  Thus  the  Countess  Wedel, "  the  first  lady  in  Nor- 
way, takes  it  as  a  thing  of  course  to  step  into  the  kitchen  to  see  how 
the  dinner  is  proceeding,  and  if  the  fish  is  come  ;  looks  to  the  wash- 
ing ;  orders  what  beasts  are  to  be  killed  and  salted  for  the  winter's 
provisions ;  and  makes  all  her  own  and  her  children's  clothes  with 
her  own  hands,  even  to  the  gloves."  Lady  Westminster,  writing 
in  1827,  admires  this  simplicity,  and  is  amazed  at  a  self-reliance 
wbich  would  scarcely  astonish  her  in  1879.  But  she  admits  that 
it  was  apparently  not  incompatible  with  "  the  most  taking  man- 
ners I  ever  saw.': 


The  interest  of  a  book  of  travels  like  this  is  that  the  travellers, 
unlike  modern  tourists,  are  no  mere  human  parcels  labelled  and 
booked  for  this  or  that  station.  They  lived  while  they  travelled, 
and  they  lived  in  the  company  of  other  human  beings.  The 
course  of  life  might  be  a  little  accelerated  for  their  benefit,  but 
it  was  the  real  life  of  the  country  into  which  they  were  admitted  ; 
it  was  not  a  sort  of  through  train  hurrying  a  set  of  personally- 
conducted  tourists,  with  an  atmosphere  properly  prepared  for 
their  benefit.  If  Lady  Westminster  had  any  matter  of  complaint 
it  was  of  a  surfeit  of  pleasure  and  conviviality.  She  exclaims 
that  it  would  be  "  insupportable "  for  long.  There  was  per- 
haps an  excess  in  the  Norwegian  amusements,  physical  and 
mental.  "  Three  meals  of  meat,  with  lighter  interludes  of  ale, 
porter,  chocolate,  salmon,  &c,"  tried  an  English  lady's  appetite. 
The  less  material  amusements  in  summer-tiine  commonly  began  so 
early  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  rise  at  three  in  the  moruing,  with 
a  probability  that  the  pleasure  party  would  "  last  till  nine  or  ten 
in  the  evening.''  When  Lady  Westminster  exchanged  Christiania 
for  Stockholm  a  different  zone  of  culture  was  entered,  and  it 
suited  her  foreign  tastes  better.  At  Christiania  the  representative 
of  royalty  was  a  gentleman  who  drank  sugared  porter.  At  Stock- 
holm Lord  .and  Lady  Belgrave  were  entertained  courteously  by 
King  Bernadotte,  "extremely  civil  and p7-6venant"  and  who  "has 
better  manners  than  anybody  I  ever  saw."  But  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  reject  the  tedious  attentions  of  the  Norwegian  Viceroy 
any  more  than  the  flattering  commands  of  the  monarch  himself. 
Wherever  they  might  be,  tourists  of  rank  formerly  became,  neces- 
sarily and  naturally,  honorary  members  of  the  good  society  of  the 
place  in  wb  ich  they  happened  to  be  staying.  If  they  disliked 
its  character  they  were  free  to  depart.  So  long  as  they  stayed 
they  had  no  discretion  to  bold  aloof. 

Lady  Westminster  is  of  a  happy  disposition.  She  is  a  little 
more  impatient  than  she  might  be  of  a  mere  fashion  like  the  Con- 
tinental use  of  the  knife  in  eating.  But  generally  she  remarked 
without  intolerance  customs  different  from  those  of  England,  and 
accepted  civilities  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered.  Foreign 
diplomatists,  she  was  informed,  hated  Stockholm  for  the  narrow 
temper  of  its  society.  They  found  it  difficult  to  supply  their  com- 
mon wants  at  its  shops.  But  Lady  Westminster  thought  it,  "  as 
seen  en  passant,  very  pleasant  "  ;  and  she  "  liked  the  great  dinners." 
If  only  princes  could  have  been  as  agreeable  fifty  years  ago  to  their 
subjects  as  they  were  to  refined  and  eminent  strangers,  State  ma- 
chinery ought  to  have  worked  very  smoothly.  Lady  Westminster 
in  1827  felt  the  atmosphere  of  Courts  to  be  constant  sunshine. 
Bernadotte,  though  he  had  only  won  a  throne  by  bis  genius  and 
not  by  bis  birth,  had  "something  remarkably  distingue  about  him." 
The  Queen  was  "  the  most  good-natured  creature  possible,  and  was 
very  kind  to  us,  admiring  my  dress  and  my  hair,  which  " — we  pre- 
sume, the  admiration — "  certainly  showed  good  taste."  The 
Crown  Prince,  afterwards  King  Oscar,  was  not  equally  fascinating, 
being  "  rather  too  stiff  and  guindS."  Perhaps  in  him  the  plebeian 
soldier  blood  manifested  itself.  Lady  AVestminster,  "  though  they 
all  think  him  perfectly  beautiful,"  pronounces  him  not  "  thorough- 
bred." He  and  his  father,  at  any  rate,  did  not  seem  dissatisfied 
with  their  fortunes.    The  Queen,  the  ci-devant  Mile,  de  Clary, 

I  "  evidently  regretted  Paris."  She  imparted  to  her  guest  that  "C  'Start 
une  triste  chose  que  de  changer  de  destinee."  A  delightful  touch  is 
added, "  I  believe  she  sees  but  few  civilized  people."  While  a  Court  of 
the  second  order  like  that  of  Stockholm  pleased  the  young  English 
lady,  she  was  enchanted  by  St.  Petersburg.  "  Beautiful  and  ex- 
traordinary it  is  !  The  streets  are  all  palaces  ;  the  river  magnifi- 
cent." "The  only  idea,"  she  writes  to  a  friend,  "that  I  can  give 
you  of  this  city  is  that  it  is  like  the  finest  scenes  of  cities  and 

palaces   at  Covent   Garden  Theatre  I   am  going  to 

have  a  carriage  and  four  horses."  The  mode  of  living  she  de- 
scribes as  not  splendid  only,  but  comfortable.  Every  palace 
appeared  to  Lady  Westminster,  who  understood  palaces,  a 
paradise  of  books  and  flowers  and  silk  and  pictures  and  statuary, 
and  all  sorts  of  pretty  things.    The   inmates  were  in  keeping 

■  with  all  this  "  refinement,  recherche,  beauty,  ease,  and  com- 
fort." The  Empress,  who  "seemed  rather  nervous,  and  is,  I 
should  think,  a  person  of  much  feeling,  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeks,  but  did  not  let  me  kiss  her  band."  At  dessert  Her 
Majesty,  with  her  own  Imperial  hands, "  cut  up  an  apple  of  the 
celebrated  transparent  kind,  and  gave  me  some  seeds  to  take  home 
and  plant  in  England."  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  only  the 
previous  August  bad  visited  England,  was"  very  cordial  and  good- 
natured  in  his  manner."  He  went  to  fetch  his  youngest  child  to 
show  to  Lady  Westminster.  His  courtiers  were  as  amiable  as 
himself  to  the  two  important  travellers.  An  old  princess  of 
eighty,  who  had  been  "  a  favourite  of  Potemkin's,"  might  occa- 
sionally amuse  Lady  Westminster  by  renewing  her  youth  with 
rouge,  and  with  "an  apricot-coloured  gown,  trimmed  with  bunches 
of  violets,  like  a  fashion-book."  Some  of  the  company  might  have 

J  histories,  as,  for  instance,  one  graceful  gentleman  who,  it  is  recorded 
in  a  foot-note,  "  they  say,  actually  sold  bis  wife."  Gangs  of  exiles, 
the  fruits  of  Pestal's  plot  in  December,  1825,  might  be  mot  tramp- 
ing to  Siberia.  But  strangers  were  not  obliged  to  jar  on  the  idyllic 
life  of  a  comfortably  gorgeous  Winter  Palace  with  such  unpleasant 
topics.  For  private  scandal  Lady  Westminster  shows  nowhere  in 
her  diary  any  keen  appetite  ;  and  in  1827  she  was  not  of  the  age  for 
a  female  politician.  Her  journal  for  the  28th  of  August  records 
without  remark  the  death  of  Canning.    Naturally  the  happy  good 

I  fortune  by  which  she  had  paid  her  visit  to  an  Empress  in  "  a 

I  white  gros  de  Naples  gown  with  long  sleeves,  which  was  just 
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right;-'  the  goodness  of  Russian  fruit — the  greengages,  in  particular, 
being  "divine";  and  the  vexatiousness  of  Russian  house  flies,"  whose 
impertinent  familiarity  exceeds  anything  I  ever  saw,"  were  more 
absorbing  topics  than  the  policy  of  a  Court  which  was  to  her 
the  incarnation  of  benevolence.  Her  husband,  who  doubtless  had 
his  views  of  Russian  administration,  understood  that  the  air  of 
Russia  was  not  suited  for  political  discussion.  Once,  indeed, 
he  forgot  himself,  or  rather  the  conditions  of  Russian  society. 
Count  Nesselrode  gave  them  a  little  dinner,  "very  pleasant." 
At  it  was  served,  "amongst  other  things,  a  plum-pudding  made  of 
ice,"  the  best  known  of  the  Count's  diplomatic  achievements. 
Suddenly  the  company's  digestion  of  this  and  attendant  delicacies 
was  rudely  disturbed  by  "  Belgrave  asking  generally  if  anything 
had  been  heard  of  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators."  "  A 
dead  silence  and  universal  consternation  ensued,  and  it  was  after- 
wards explained  that  such  a  subject  was  unheard  of,  and  never 
allow  ed  to  be  mentioned  ;  it  was  too  sacred,  too  mysterious,  and 
too  awful  to  be  permitted  in  conversation  !  " 

Prussia  oflered  better  travelling  accommodation  than  Russia. 
"  The  change  in  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  on 
leaving  Russia  and  entering  Prussia,  strikes  one  immediately." 
But  Prussia  in  1827  had  not  the  political  importance  of  Russia, 
and  Berlin  was  not  the  peer  of  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow.  Still 
Lord  and  Lady  Belgrave  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  treat- 
ment in  Germany.  Lord  Clanwilliam,  one  of  the  few  links  be- 
tween this  generation  and  the  period  of  Lady  Westminster's  tour, 
died  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  He  was  British  Minister 
at  Berlin  in  1827,  and,  though  temporarily  absent,  had  provided 
for  their  comfort.  Soutag  was  singing  at  the  opera,  and  the 
Royal  Family  said  "  a  great  many  kind  and  civil  things."  There 
was  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  some  trace  of  respect  for  learning  and 
intellect,  of  which  the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg 
afforded  to  the  travellers  no  signs.  Humboldt  was  there,  and 
showed  them  much  attention,  though  they  were,  "  I  dare  say,  not 
so  much  worth  seeing  in  his  judgment  as  a  most  curious  case  of 
mummies  lately  arrived."  But  even  at  Berlin  Kings  and  Crown 
Princes  were  the  iirst  objects.  If  Humboldt  was  a  great  philo- 
sopher, he  was  a  considerable  courtier  also.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  staying  at  the  time  in  the  Prussian  capital ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  never  a  very  prepossessing  personage. 
Yet  at  Berlin  "  nothing  can  be  more  cordial  and  good-natured 
than  he  is."  As  for  the  native  or  adopted  princes  and  princesses, 
one  is  only  more  "charming,  handsome,  full  of  gaiety,  good 
breeding,  and  conversation "  than  another.  At  Weimar  the 
tourists  were  taken  by  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  to  see 
Goethe.  Under  such  auspices  the  poet  was  "  very  amiable  and 
agreeable,"'  though  he  "  talked  in  French  rather  with  difficult}'." 
But  we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  infer  from  the  epithets  that  his 
general  intelligence  and  the  impression  his  remarks  produced  could 
vie  in  charm  with  Royal  and  Imperial  gossip. 

Lady  Westminster  did  not  see  the  ordinary  travellers'  wonders 
in  the  course  of  her  tour  of  rive  months  and  three  weeks  the  less 
thoroughly  for  sunning  herself  in  the  smiles  of  foreign  society. 
Though  she  doe3  not  describe  landscapes  and  castles  as  if  she 
were  going  to  sell  them  by  auction,  she  shows  appreciation  by  a 
well-chosen  word  here  and  there.  Norwegian  forest  scenery  was 
"  a  dream  of  beauty  "  to  her.  The  green,  flat,  dull  richness  of 
Holstein  pastures ;  the  "magnificent,  curious-looking  houses"  of 
Copenhagen  ;  the  "  grotesque  "  fancies  of  the  Kremlin,  have  one 
and  all  their  appropriate  phrase  assigned  to  them.  We  are  shown, 
as  if  in  a  picture,  the  old  home  of  the  Brahes,  with  its  "  family 
coffins  arranged  in  rows,  some  like  large  trunks,"  and  its  "  Gobelin 
tapestry  finer  than  I  ever  saw  in  England,  such  as  would  fetch 
any  price  if  brought  to  Loudon  " —  as,  adds  Lady  Westminster, 
it  is  "a  great  pity  should  not  be  done."  The  whole,  too,  is 
done  as  if  the  diary  were  an  ancient  father  confessor 
in  whose  keeping  her  innocent  secrets  were  safe  at  once  from 
ridicule  and  from  admiration.  If  we  wish  to  observe  how  the 
same  experience  could  be  dressed  up  for  other  eyes,  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  letters  which  cover  the  same  ground  with  the 
journal.  On  the  drive  from  Hamburg  to  Kiel  the  carriage  had  to 
ford  a  stream  because,'  according  to  the  diary,  "  the  bridge  was 
broken."  Iu  a  letter  to  a  relative  the  coachman  is  described  as 
having  "  gravely  driven  into  a  small  river."  On  being  asked  the 
reason  "and  why  he  did  not  go  by  the  natural  road  over  a  very 
good-looking  bridge,  he  said  it  was  a  pity  to  go  over  the  bridge  as 
it  was  quite  new,  on  which  our  servant  cried  out  in  a  transport  of 
indignant  contempt,  '  C'est  excellent;  il  veut  menager  le  pont ! '" 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  a  little  jest  between  her  and  her  husband 
on  the  cause  of  the  delay  got  transferred  into  her  correspondence 
with  England.  The  crime,  could  it  be  made  out,  would  not  be  a 
very  heinous  one.  What  the  double-faced  anecdote  suggests  is  the 
inconvenience,  not  of  opposed  accounts  of  the  same  incident,  but  of 
an  echo.  The  diary  reflects  the  writer's  impressions  of  the  fact 
as  she  saw  it ;  the  letter  exhibits  the  same  fact  dressed  up  for 
company.  Little  real  addition  is  made  in  the  letters  to  the  stock 
of  information  comprised  in  the  diary.  All  that  is  done  is  to  blur 
and  obscure  the  sharpness  of  the  original  outlines.  The  best  ad- 
vice we  can  tender  is  that  Lady  Westminster  should  in  another 
edition  eliminate  what  is  really  a  superfluous  duplicate.  The 
presence  of  the  correspondence  is  a  Haw  in  a  very  agreeable  and 
instructive  volume. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SARCOPHAGI  OF  ARLES* 

TUT  EDMOND  LE  BLANT,  already  favourably  known  to 
A.T.1.  •  the  antiquarian  world  by  his  laborious  and  accurate  col- 
lection of  the  "  Christian  Inscriptions  of  Gaul,"  has  furnished  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  Christian  archaeology 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  Christian  Sarcophagi  of  Aries.  The 
value  of  these  memorials  of  primitive  Christianity,  found  in  such 
remarkable  abundance  at  Aries  and  in  other  towns  of  southern 
France,  has  been  long  recognized.  The  wish  expressed  by  Mafiei 
— who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Caumont,  mentions  how 
greatly  he  had  been  struck  by  these  sarcophagi,  and  how  much 
he  felt  was  to  be  learnt  from  their  bas-reliefs — that  engravinga 
of  them  should  be  published,  has  been  more  than  once  attempted 
to  be  carried  out,  especially  by  Millin  in  his  well-known  Voyage 
dans  les  departemcnts  du  midi  de  la  France,  as  well  as  by  Pere 
Dumont,  and  more  recently  by  Pere  Martin.  The  engravings  by 
which  the  descriptions  of  the  two  former  were  illustrated  were 
however  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  too  hasty  and  imperfect,  to  be  at 
all  trustworthy.  The  misiakes,  and,  with  regard  to  Millin's  artist, 
M.  Le  Blant  does  not  hesitate  to  say  the  unscrupulous  inventive- 
ness, of  the  draughtsmen  have  led  to  the  grossest  misconceptions 
of  the  subjects  represented  and  to  false  deductions  as  to  their 
supposed  meaning;.  The  constantly  recurring  subject  of  the  para- 
lytic carrying  his  bed — a  sturdy  wooden  framework  with  legs — 
has  been  taken  for  Samson  carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza,  a  subject 
not  known  to  early  Christian  art ;  the  palsied  man  lying  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  for  Pilate's  wife  receiving  her  warning  dream; 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  for  his  crowning  with  thorns ;  Moses 
striking  the  rock,  for  the  raising  of  Dorcas;  a  boy  holding  a  dove 
pecking  at  a  bunch  of  grapes,  for  the  grapes  of  Eschcol ;  while 
in  the  Gift  of  Quails,  the  pencil  of  the  careless  artist  makes 
snakes  take  the  place  of  birds,  and,  in  the  Charge  to  St.  Peter, 
a  iish  that  of  the  keys.  The  earlier  pictorial  attempts  being  thus 
in  so  inauy  instances  worse  than  worthless,  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  these  bas-reliefs  was,  both  on  archaeological  and  resthe- 
tical  grounds,  still  a  desideratum.  This  want  M.  Le  Blant  has  fully 
supplied  with  admirable  engravings,  executed  under  his  eye,  from 
heliographs  of  the  tombs  themselves,  in  which  we  see  not  only  the 
exact  character  of  each  subject  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  but 
even  the  botching  tool-marks  of  the  sometimes  not  very  skilful 
carvers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
cuted. In  his  learned  introductory  chapters,  and  the  lucid  descrip- 
tions he  has  furnished  of  each  sarcophagus,  the  author  has  collected 
all  that  was  already  known  in  illustration  of  his  subject,  and  by  his 
modest  suggestions  has  thrown  fresh  light  upon  some  of  its  obscu- 
rities. The  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task 
causes  us  to  hail  with  much  satisfaction  the  hope  he  holds  out  of 
fulfilling  Mallei's  wish,  and  doing  for  the  whole  of  France  what  he 
has  done  for  Aries,  and  what  Bosio  and  Bottari  have  done  for 
Rome. 

One  chief  merit  of  the  work  before  us  is  the  independence  of 
the  author's  mind  and  the  clear  common  sense  by  which  he  is 
guided.  Always  writing  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and  ever  ready 
to  give  due  weight  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  so  trammelled  by  them  as  to 
forego  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  M.  Le  Blant  also  pos- 
sesses the  great  advantage  of  not  writing  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Vatican.  The  fettering  influence  of  a  Church  which,  having  com- 
mitted itself  to  certain  positions,  since  proved  to  be  untenable,  with 
regard  to  the  date  and  purpose  of  the  catacombs,  the  character  of 
their  contents,  and  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  found  in  them, 
especially  as  indications  of  martyrdom,  finds  it  difficult  to  retire 
with  due  regard  to  its  claim  to  infallibility  of  judgment,  is 
only  too  apparent  in  many  recent  works  proceeding  from  Rome, 
or  composed  under  its  auspices.  Even  De  Rossi,  who  can  never 
he  mentioned  without  respect  for  the  services  which  he  with 
his  brother  has  rendered  to  this  department  of  Christian  archae- 
ology, is  not  entirely  free  from  this  numbing  influence.  We  fancy 
we  can  see  a  slight  touch  of  irony  in  M.  Le  Blant's  reference  to 
De  Rossi's  "  amour  du  vrai  et  sa  prudence,"  which  forbids  him 
to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  a  marble  slab  bearing  the  sacred 
monogram  with  the  consular  date  323,  published  by  him  in  his 
Bvllettino.  Thesouud  common  sense  which  characterizes M.  Le  Blant 
causes  him  to  hold  very  cheap  the  over-strained  symbolism  of  the 
Fathers,  and  still  more  that  of  modern  writers  who,  on  the  warrant  of 
their  example,  have  drawn  so  largely  on  their  imagination  in  their 
interpretation  of  Old  Testament  scenes  as  to  invest  with  ridicule 
an  undoubted  truth.  He  remarks  that,  "  as  the  Fathers  do  not  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  Biblical  facts,  he  regards 
it  as  dangerous  to  follow  them  without  reserve  in  explaining  the 
monuments  of  Christian  antiquity ;  and  still  more  dangerous  to 
deem  oneself  authorized  by  their  example  to  imagine  interpreta- 
tions nowadays  which  the  artists  could  never  have  dreamt  of." 
lie  instances  the  funeral  shrine  iu  which  the  swathed  corpse  of 
Lazarus  stands  upright,  like  a  chrysalis,  in  the  innumerable  repre- 
sentations of  his  resurrection,  taken  to  be  an  image  of  the  Church 
triumphant,  because  it  recalls  the  symbolical  Tower  of  the 
"  Shepherd  of  Hennas  "  ;  the  seven  fruits  hanging  from  the  Tree 
of  Kuowledge  as  the  seven  deadly  sins :  Jonah  sleeping  under  his 
gourd  as  an  emblem  of  trust  in  the  Divine  protection  ;  and  the 
wheatsheaf  and  the  lamb  offered  by  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall 
to  the  Divine  Being  as  symbols  respectively  of  the  punishment  and 
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the  promise  pronounced  on  them.  Frankly  accepting  the  principle 
of  symbolism  as  an  acknowledged  truth,  he  wisely  restricts  it  to 
those  scenes  where  it  has  either  direct  Scriptural  warrant  or  that 
of  the  liturgies  and  ollices  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

The  newest  part  to  us  oi  M.  Le  Blant's  interesting  volume 
is  the  employment  of  the  ancient  Office  books  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  explanation  both  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
scenes  forming  the  curiously  limited  cycle  of  early  Christian 
art  were  selected,  and  of  their  symbolical  reference.  The 
question  has  often  been  put,  and  hitherto  we  have  seen  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  it,  why,  out  of  so  vast  an  abundance  of  Scriptural 
subjects  suitable  for  artistic  representation,  the  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  primitive  Church  restricted  themselves  to  so  small 
a  number,  and  those  perpetually  recurring,  and  always  in  precisely 
the  same  type  ?  M.  Le  Blant  finds  a  solution — and  we  think  it  a 
very  satisiaetory  one,  though  not  at  present  embracing  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  art  canon — in  the  occurrence  of  these  themes  in  the 
funeral  ritual  of  the  Early  Church.  When,  in  the  "  Ordo  commen- 
dationis  aniline "  repeated  over  the  dying,  we  find  the  following 
ion  : — "Libera,  Domine,  animam  ejus  sicut  liberasti  Enoch  et 
Eliara  de  conimuni  inorte  mnndi ;  .  .  .  Noe  de  diluvio  ;  .  .  .  Job 
de  passionibus  suis ;  .  .  .  Isaac  de  hostia,  et  de  manu  patris  sui 
Abmlnr;  .  .  .  Danielem  de  lacu  leonum ;  .  .  .  Moysen  de  manu 
Phantoms ;  .  .  .  tres  pueios  de  cainino  ignis ;  .  .  .  Susannam  de 
la 'so  crimine ;  .  .  .  David  do  manu  Goliath,"  &c,  we  shall  see  a 
sufficient  reason  for  these  Scriptural  events  appearing  with  such 
constant  reiteration  on  the  sarcophagi  and  around  the  graves  which 
enshrined  the  dead  bodies  of  the  early  Christians.  The  prayers 
pronounced  over  the  dying,  quoted  from  Martene,  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  rest  on  his  soul,  "who  in  the  like- 
ness  of  a  dove  rested  on  Christ  in  Jordan  ";  and  the  explicit  refer- 
ence to  the  power  of  the  keys  committed  to  St.  Peter  in  the 
prayers  for  Absolution  in  those  from  Muratori  and  Goar,  supply  a 
new  meaning  to  the  corresponding  scenes  so  often  found  in  the 
sepulchral  bas-reliefs  and  frescoes  ;  and,  in  the  words  of  M.  Le 
Blant— 

Un  lien  de  plus  se  montrerait  ain-i  entre  les  prierea  supremes  de  l'Eglise 
et  les  types  de  l'iconogr.iphie  funeraire.  L'espoir  dans  la  misericorde  de 
Pica,  dims  son  assistance  contre  l'enfer,  la  foi  en  la  renaissance  future, 
voila  ce  que  les  representations  de  l'art  Chretien  me  paraissent  affirmer, 
coiume  le  font  les  prieres  funexaires. 

Although  the  connexion  was  too  intimate  to  have  been  overlooked, 
and  although  no  subjects  could  occur  so  naturally  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  burying  their  dead  in  the  faith  of  the  Resurrection 
as  those  which  proved  Christ's  power  to  recall  the  departed  spirit, 
BT.  Le  Blant  justly  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  three 
Gospel  resurrections — those  of  Lazarus,  Jairus's  daughter,  and  the 
sou  of  the  Widow  of  Nain — are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  contained  in  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions  " 
{Const.  Ap.  v.  J).  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of 
this  line  of  investigation,  in  which  M.  Le  Blant  has  led  the  way,  and 
to  see  whether  other  portions  of  the  funeral  ritual  of  the  Early 
Church  may  not  account  for  other  frequent  types,  and  also  explain 
some  which  have  not  as  yet  received  a  satisfactory  identification. 

We  cannot  fail  also  to  notice  the  sensible  manner  in  which  M. 
Le  Blant  scatters  to  the  winds  those  mystical  fancies  which  have 
discovered  profound  meanings  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
groups  in  the  same  composition,  regarding  them  as  so  many  heads 
of  a  homily — "  au  mepris  des  regies  de  la  saine  critique,  puisque 
rieu  n'en  appuie  les  donnees,  et  dout  l'expose  atirait  cause  quelque 
surprise  au  sculpteur" — and  shows  indisputably  that  the  composi- 
tion was  governed  by  the  principle  of  symmetry  alone.  Balance 
of  parts  and  not  edification  was  the  sculptor's  aim.  For  instance, 
an  unbroken  line  with  a  degree  of  solidity  was  required  at  the 
corners,  and  therefore  we  commonly  find  Moses  striking  the  rock 
at  one  end  balanced  by  Lazarus  in  his  upright  heioon  at  the  other. 
Moses  is  a  pendant  to  Christ,  each  with  his  wonder-working  rod, 
the  constant  accompaniment  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  though 
it  is  needless  to  say  utterly  unsanctioned  by  the  Gospel  narrative, 
while  the  adoring  sisters  form  a  symmetrical  group  to  the  eager 
drinkers.  Sometimes  the  terminal  subjects  are  seated  figures,  the 
chair-back  giving  the  straight  line  needed  for  the  corner.  Pilate 
washing  his  hands,  with  our  Lord  standing  before  him,  is  the 
most  frequent  subject  in  this  position,  balanced  sometimes  by 
Daniel  giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Susanna,  sometimes  by 
Peter's  feet  being  washed  by  Christ,  sometimes  by  an  enigmatical 
seated  figure  engaged  in  reading  to  others  standing  by— identified 
by  some  with  Moses,  by  others  with  Abraham,  Job,  or,  as  by  M. 
Le  Blant  himself,  with  Ezra,  but  whose  exact  identification 
still  remains  to  be  decided. 

A  similar  rule  of  symmetry  often  governs  the  other  subjects, 
especially  those  in  the  centre.  On  either  side  of  the  circular 
medallion  containing  the  busts  of  the  departed—  imagines  clypeata 
— the  angular  space  between  the  cornice  and  the  circle  is  often 
filled  by  the  Divine  hand  issuiug  from  clouds,  in  one  case  to  arrest 
Abraham's  sacrifice,  in  the  other  to  give  the  Tables  of  the  Law  to 
Moses.  In  the  same  manner  the  waterpots  of  the  Miracle  at  Cana 
balance  the  baskets  of  the  Multiplication  of  the  Loaves,  the  standing 
figure  of  Christ  being  repeated,  stretching  out  His  rod,  in  one  case 
to  the  right,  in  the  other  to  the  left  hand.  The  same  principle  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  the  introduction  of  additional  figures — as 
in  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  expulsion  from  Eden,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  the  Judgment  of  Pilate— entirely  unwar- 
ranted by  the  narrative  on  which  so  much  pious  ingenuitv  has  been 
wasted.  The  sculptor,  like  nature,  abhors  a  void.  As  with  her, 
order  is  his  first  law.  He  will  sooner  contradict  the  facts  of  history 


than  violate  the  laws  of  art.  If  the  dunghill  or  the  heap  of  ashes 
does  not  give  dignity  enough  to  the  figure  of  Job,  he  will  seat  him. 
ou  an  elegantly  formed  folding-chair.  The  scenes  of  the  story  of 
Susanna  follow,  not  the  thread  of  the  history,  but  the  laws  of 
artistic  arrangement. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  pagan  and  Christian  sarcophagi 
were  frequently  the  work  of  the  same  sculptor ;  and  that  even  when 
the  artist  was,  nominally  at  least,  an  adherent  of  the  new  faith,  his 
ideas  ran  in  the  old  channel,  and  his  chisel  produced  the  old  types 
with  a  slight  difference.  The  tritons,  and  dolphins,  and  naked 
winged  genii  which  are  so  repeatedly  seen  show,  in  M.  Le 
Blant's  words,  "  la  marque  d'un  emploi  persistant  et  irrefl6chi  des 
anciens  modeles  d'atelier,"  of  which  the  Dis  Manibus  of  the 
Christian  loculi  in  the  catacombs  is  a  still  more  glaring  example. 
The  ascent  of  Elijah  is  only  a  variant  of  the  type  of  the  carrying 
off  of  Proserpine,  even  to  the  river-god  couching  beneath  the 
chariot ;  a  personification  found  also  in  the  representations  of 
Christ's  Baptism  and  the  Crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea.  In 
Jonah's  storm  the  winds  are  represented  under  the  form  of 
human  heads  with  swollen  cheeks  so  familiar  to  us.  The  sea- 
monster  that  swallows  up  Jonah  is  the  same  that  threatens  Andro- 
meda ;  while  the  little  chest  in  which  Noah  floats  like  a  Jack-in- 
a-box,  and  receives  the  olive  branch  from  the  dove,  reproduces 
exactly  that  in  which  Danae  and  Perseus  were  exposed  to  the 
waves.  Our  Lord's  wonder-working  rod  is  a  consecrated  form  of 
Ovid's  "  virga  venenata "  in  the  hands  of  Circe.  As  Raoul 
Rochette  has  somewhere  said,  "  un  art  ne  s'improvise  pas."  We 
cannot  expect  it  to  spring  into  life  fully  equipped,  like  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jove. 

We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  on  the  many  points  of  interest 
suggested  by  this  volume — the  proofs  that  the  sarcophagi  were  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  gold  and  colour ;  the  distinction  between 
the  unbearded  types  of  Christ  in  His  humanity  and  the  bearded 
types  when  exhibited  in  His  diviuity ;  the  rigid  abstinence  from 
representing  the  scenes  of  the  Passion,  with  the  exception  of  the 
warning  given  to  St.  Peter,  and  our  Lord  before  Pilate ;  the  veiled 
hands  with  which  Peter  receives  the  keys,  and  the  Apostles  their 
rolls,  recalling  the  canons  of  the  early  Councils  forbidding  women  to 
receive  the  Eucharist  with  naked  hands  ;  and  the  unusual  frequency 
in  these  Gaulish  sarcophagi  of  the  subjects  of  the  overwhelming  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and  the  destruction  of  the  dragon  by  Daniel 
at  Babylon.  We  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  lead  our  readers 
to  consult  the  volume  themselves.  We  cannot,  however,  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  one  or  two  of  the  epitaphs  of 
singular  beauty  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  M. 
Le  Blant.  That  of  the  Christian  girl  at  Lyons,  describing  the 
flight  of  her  soul  to  take  its  place  with  the  martyrs, 
a  terra  ad  m  arty  res  ; 

and  those  portraying  the  joyful  reception  of  the  redeemed  one  by 
the  saints  in  paradise,  "  le  suscipient  omnium  ispirita  Sanctorum  "  ;. 
and  again,  with  its  charming  survival  of  time-honoured  ideas  and 
language, 

quera  nemus  ^Elysium  conclamat  omne, 
have,  we  believe,  already  appeared  in  his  Inscriptions  chretiennes, 
but  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  So,  too,  probably  will 
be  this  from  De  Rossi,  depicting  the  other  aspect  of  that  joy — that 
of  the  soul  in  joining  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven.  We 
quote  it  with  its  spelling : — ■ 

Quam  te  lctum  excipet  Mater  Ecclesia  de  Oc  mundo  revertentem. 
There  is  an  exquisite  reference  to  the  symbolism  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  Matt,  xxv.,  in  the  following  : — "  Tuo  sic  munere 
Criste  de.rlris  tibi  nunc  fide  adslitit  in  agnis,"  at  once  recalling 
the  solemn  strains  of  the  "  Dies  Ira;."  Parental  sorrow  and  Chris- 
tian resignation  have  been  seldom  more  touchingly  portrayed  than 
in  the  following  from  Marini : — "  Quis  non  doleat,  out  quis  non 
lugeat  super  nos,  rerum  hoc  tanium  scelus,  in  LXVII  dieb(iis), 
tres  dukes  r.os  filios  obtulisse  D(e)o  ?  " 


DAVID  LESLIE.* 

\  COLLECTION  of  Anglo-Indian  tales  and  novels  would  be 
an  excellent  commentary  on  the  changing  features  of  social 
life  in  India,  as  well  as  on  the  popular  estimation  in  which 
members  of  the  civil  and  military  services  have  at  different 
times  been  held.  We  may  say,  in  the  spirit  of  Macaulay's 
remarks,  that  for  some  generations  the  Nabob  was  constantly 
pressed  into  the  service  of  English  novelists,  to  cast  a  shade 
where  necessary,  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  finer  characters, 
and  to  supply  the  necessary  funds,  somewhere  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume,  for  the  marriage  of  a  scampish  but  reformed 
nephew  or  an  interesting  niece.  Even  Thackeray,  whose  Indian 
illustrations  were  generally  correct  and  appropriate,  only  atoned 
for  his  offensive  picture  of  Joe  Sedley  by  the  far  more  truthful 
and  attractive  characters  of  Colonel  Newcome  and  Mr.  Binuie. 
The  late  Sir  John  Kaye  wrote  a  very  readable  novel,  entitled 
Peregrine  Pultuncy,  tempore  Lord  Auckland,  in  which  living  cha- 
racters were  introduced  under  veils  which  every  one  could  pene- 
trate ;  and  the  name  of  the  hero,  a  young  artillery  officer,  was 
ingeniously  taken  from  the  well-known  Indian  term  pultun,  a 
regiment.    This  he  followed  up  by  Long  Engagements :  a  Talc  of 

*  David  Leslie :  a  Story  of  the  A  fghan  Frontier.  By  S.  S.  Thorburn, 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  Author  of  "  Bannu ;  or,  our  Afghan  Frontier." 
2  vols.    Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1879. 
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the,  Afghan  Rebellion,  'which  had  a  considerable  run  at  a  time 
■when  many  Englishmen  had  friends  and  relatives  who  were  either 
cut  down  in  the  Khoord  Cabal  passes  or  became  the  prisoners  of 
Akbar  Khan.  These  tales  and  the  sparkling  verses  and  essays  of 
the  late  Henry  Meredith  Parker  and  the  late  H.  M.  Ton-ens, 
helped  to  dispel  incorrect  and  absurd  ideas  about  life  and  service 
in  India ;  and  English  writers  condescended  to  acknowledge  that, 
in  dealing  with  Oriental  topics,  some  moderate  regard  for  Indian 
chronology  and  geography  would  do  no  harm.  We  know  a  novel 
of  the  last  century  iu  which  the  main  personage  is  depicted  as 
passing  his  time  pleasantly  between  Madras  and  Calcutta,  just  as 
if  the  distance  between  these  places  was  as  easily  traversed 
as  the  road  between  Brentford  and  London.  And  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  hypochondriacal,  broken-down  elder 
brother  of  Gilbert  Gurney,  depicted  by  Theodore  Hook,  and  the 
gallant  young  soldier  who  in  the  Caxtons  retrieves  the  errors 
-of  his  youth  and  dies  an  honourable  death  in  one  of  the  Sikh 
campaigns.  No  doubt  this  wholesome  change  of  opinion  has 
been  produced  by  facilities  of  intercourse  between  India-  and 
England,  by  our  Parliamentary  debates,  which,  if  listened  to  by 
only  a  dozen  hearers,  are  read  and  criticized  by  thousands,  and  by 
the  recent  habit  of  including  India  in  the  grand  tour  made  by  an 
independent  young  landowner,  or  by  an  M.P.  in  his  extra-parlia- 
mentary duties.  Even  Lord  Brougham,  if  he  had  live!,  might 
have  recanted  his  dictum  that  in  India  men  "  neither  debate 
nor  write,''  though  we  might  still  agree  with  him  that  official 
eloquence  continues  to  evaporate  in  scores  of  paragraphs."  Then, 
of  late  years,  we  have  had  some  excellent  Indian  novels,  in  which 
strangeness  of  character,  of  speech,  and  of  incident  has  been  made 
endurable  and  attractive  by  graphic  power  of  description  and  by 
a  well-conceived  plot.  The  series  of  Meadows  Taylors  admirable 
novels  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention.  But  other  writers  have  told, 
with  almost  equal  truth  and  effectiveness,  the  results  of  their  per- 
sonal experience.  The  description  of  life  at  Simla  in  the  reign  of 
a  popular  Viceroy,  extending  over  the  earlier  chapters  of  A  True 
Jtefoi-mer,-was capital.  In  the  Chronicles  of  Dustypore,  the  humorous 
as  well  as  the  serious  aspect  of  Indian  officialism  was  cleverly  dis- 
played, and  the  story  far  surpassed  the  one-sided  and  malicious 
account  of  Anglo-Indian  life  given  in  the  Budgepore  history,  which 
might  deceive  casual  readers  by  its  similarity  of  sound.  The  in- 
sight into  native  character,  thought,  and  feeling  shown  in  the 
City  of  /Sunshine  made  many  an  old  Indian  pause  to  ask  where  the 
author  gained  his  knowledge,  and  whether  he  had  commanded  an 
irregular  regiment  on  the  frontier  or  had  had  charge  of  a  wild  and 
jungly  district  where  sheer  want  of  society  had  driven  him  to 
•explore  native  ways.  Very  recently  we  reviewed  the  Afghan 
Knife  in  these  columns,  a  tale  which  brought  up  again 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  with  its  horrors  and  its  heroism,  the  simple 
faith  of  grej'-headed  colonels,  and  the  "  savage  triumphs  "  of  im- 
placable traitors.  And  now  we  have  David  Leslie,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  Civil  Service,  who  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  collec- 
tion of  Afghan  proverbs  and  border  customs,  published  under  the 
title  of  Bunnoo,  or  Baunu,  as  the  purists  will  compel  us  to  write 
the  name. 

It  is  quite  correct  and'  in  keeping  that  there  should  be  delicate 
shades  of  colour  and  varieties  of  tone  in  all  Anglo-Indian  stories, 
and  that  life  on  the  North- West-  Frontier  should  be  something 
rather  different  from  the  experiences  of  an  indigo-planter  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  or  those  of  the  owner  of  a  coffee  estate  in  the 
Wynaad.  There  may  be  the  same  framework  or  setting  for  these 
Oriental  novels,  but  the  action  and  characters  ought  to  vary  as 
much  as  the  picture  of  a  clerical  prig  by  Jane  Austen  varies  from 
the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  of  George  Eliot.  In  fact,  with  such  a 
story  as  the  one  now  before  us,  the  secret  of  success  can  lie  only 
in  the  realism  of  the  author's  special  experience,  and  the  vividness 
with  which  he  can  put  on  paper  his  own  reminiscences  or  observa- 
tion. The  scene  of  the  events  described  lies,  we  should  guess,  in 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  Derajat ;  for  the  description  of  Puuiala, 
the  name  chosen  for  the  station,  will  hardly  suit  with  such  a 
cantonment  as  Peshawar.  The-  story  is  slight,  and  the  events 
might  have  taken  place  this  year,  wThile  the  interest  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  one  or  two  of  the  episodes,  in  the  descriptions  of 
native  pageants,  and  in  the  portraiture  of  individual  character. 
David  Leslie  himself  is  a  competition-walla  of  some  five  or  six 
years'  standing.  He  is  depicted  as  confident,  reserved,  and  clever. 
His  superior  is  Major  Augustus  Honeyman,  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  district  ;  not  a  bad  fellow  at 
all,  but  represented  as  speaking-  indifferent  Pushtoo  and  writing 
flowery  English.  This  worthy  officer  has  a  wife,  and,  when 
we  are  told  that  her  name  is  Bethesda  or  Bethel,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  her  somewhat  bony  and  angular  in  mind, 
given  to  scolding  her  husband  at  times,  in  other  respects  a 
pattern  of  propriety,  a  stern  censor  of  the  lapses  and  peccadilloes  of 
others,  but  not  altogether  without  kindly  feelings.  It  is  natural 
that  this  excellent  couple  should  have  a  niece  to  stay  with  them, 
Mary  Hay,  bright,  fresh,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic;  and  David 
Leslie  falls  in  love  with  her  very  soon  in  the  story.  In  the  or- 
dinary free  intercourse  of  Anglo-Indian  society,  a  man's  character, 
allowances,  prospects  of  promotion,  and  general  eligibility,  are  as 
thoroughly  weighed  and  ascertained  as  if  they  were  all  recorded  in 
the  Civil  Service  gradation  list.  An  attachment  between  a 
genuine  English  girl  and  a  clever  young  civilian  would  very  soon 
end  in  one  of  those  well-assorted  marriages  of  which  there  are  so 
many  bright  examples  in  every  department  of  the  service.  But 
matters  caunot  be  hunied,  although  the  author  prudently  confines 
himself  to  two  volumes.    David  Leslie  has  unluckily  caught  up  a 


little  of  the  modern  cant  of  infidelity,  and  he  makes  sundry 
audacious  remarks  which  shock  Miss  Hay  ;  and  Mr.  Thorburn  has 
ventured  on  the  introduction  of  a  native  girl,  Aimaua,  whom 
Leslie  had  picked  up  by  the  roadside  some  three  years  before, 
during  the  famine  time,  and  whom  he  is  educating  in" the  hope  of 
marrying  her  at  some  time,  not  to  himself  but  to  some  one  of  her 
own  creed  and  position.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  assured  by  the 
author  that  the  connexion  between  Aimana  and  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  remains  strictly  that  of  master  and  pupil ;  that  the 
Englishman  respects  the  caste  and  honour  of  the  little  Mussulmaui 
waif;  and  that  though  she  looks  up  to  him  as  Little  Fanny 
Bolton  did  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  Leslie  d  oes  nothing  which  need 
shock  Mrs.  Honeyman  or  any  other  severe  moralist.  One  or  two 
of  the  scenes  are  perhaps  questionable ;  we  all  are  aware  of  the 
danger  of  playing  with  these  edged  tools,  and  there  is  quite 
enough  apparent  scandal  to  justify  the  averted  looks  of  the  gossips 
of  the  station  and  the  puritanic  ire  of  Aunt  Bethel. 

The  other  characters  iu  the  story  are  drawn  with  considerable 
power,  aud  one  or  two  of  them  are  really  good.  A  certain 
doctor,  who  has  never  been  out  of  India  in  his  life,  and  who 
by  undoubted  merit  and  good  humour  has  risen  from  the  status  of 
an  apothecary  to  the  position  of  a  civil  or  military  Assistant 
Surgeon,  is  on  the  whole  an  improvement  on  the  irrepressible 
Scotch  doctor  of  Indian  hunting  tales.  The  stock  medical  man 
with  Anglo-Indian  writers  is  made  up  of  Scotch  colloquialisms  and 
broad  humour,  is  in  variably  a  Mac  something,  and  talks  of  "  the 
Lard  "  when  he  alludes  to  the  Viceroy.  Dr.  Buttons  is  too  much 
given  to  express  his  sentiments  by  the  use  of  the  sole  word, 
'•  Tre-menjeus,"  as  Domiuie  Sampson  was  by  "  Prodigious,"  and 
we  need  hardly  remind  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Thorburn  that  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  A  young  com- 
petitioner, Harry  Freeman,  is  at  first  introduced  as  a  chatterer  and 
a  coxcomb,  but  improves  as  active  employment  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office  strengthen  aud  develop  his  character ;  and  then 
we  have  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Shepherd,  self-denying, 
pious,'  earnest,  but  narrow  and  intolerant,  who  ought  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  many  highmiuded  and  excellent  men 
successively  sent  out  to  India  by  such  societies  as  the  Church 
Missionary  or  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland.  To  give  a  tragical 
turn  to  one  part  of  the  tale,  Mr.  Thorburn  finds  it  imperative 
to  have  this  righteous  preacher  struck  down  by  a  fanatical 
crowd  impelled  by  a  fierce  Moolla ;  and  the  necessity  for  avenging 
this  assassination  gives  rise  to  some  remarks,  which  are  by  no 
means  ill-timed,  about  a  "spirited  policy"  and  the  treatment  of 
frontier  tribes.  The  episode  of  the  said  assassination  introduces 
another  diversion  from  the  dull  routine  of  station  life,  in  the  shape 
of  an  expedition  against  the  ollending  tribe.  The  description  of  the 
march  to  the  Tung  Durra,  or  Narrow  Pass,  is  probably  taken  from 
life.  The  policy  of  conciliation  versus  repression  ;  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  leading  men  of  the  wild  tribes  ;  the  military 
bustle  and  stir  ;  the  animated  controversy  between  the  young  po- 
litical aud  the  experienced  colonel  of  a  regiment ;  the  reprisals 
inflicted  on  the  marauders  and  cattle-lifters ;  the  night  attack  on 
the  English  camp  in  which  Leslie  receives  a  stunning  blow  on 
the  head,  though  he  eventually  comes  round  under  the  skilful 
treatment  of  Dr.  Buttons — all  this  is  well  told,  and  shows 
a  power  of  comprehending  military  movements  as  well  as  an 
aptitude  for  civil  business.  In  the  end  Leslie  marries  Mary  Hay  ; 
and  we  are  left  to  imagine  that  Mrs.  Shepherd,  the  widow  of  the 
martyred  missionary,  linds  some  one  to  console  her  in  young  Harry 
Freeman,  cured  of  his  flippancy  and  sobered  down  by  mournful 
events. 

We  have  intimated  that  Mr.  Thorburn  shows  more  skill  in 
the  introduction  of  episodes  and  in  the  delineation  of  character 
than  in  conceiving  and  working  out  a  plot.  We  must  not  forget 
the  portrait  of  the  Tahsildar,  Sarfaraz  Khan,  a  clever,  oily,  supple, 
egotistical,  native  official,  who  is  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish aud  of  his  secret  influence  over  Major  Honeyman.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  kill  this  loquacious  and  self-satisfied  person  in  the 
expedition  to  the  "  narrow  pass."  But  Mr.  Thorburn  strikes  us  as 
needlessly  severe  in  the  seu'teuces  passed  by  him  on  minor  char- 
acters. There  is  a  certain  Ensign  Bareface  who  gets  snubbed  by 
Leslie  for  gross  impertinence,  and  who  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
unlicked  cub  out  of  which  brave  officers  may  oue  day  be  manu- 
factured. This  lad  falls  an  early  victim  to  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
and  dies  unlamented.  We  may  reasonably  protest  against  the 
allotment  of  these  tragic  endings  to  such  minor  and  comparatively 
harmless  personages  as  a  sleek  Tahsildar  and  an  impudent  sub- 
altern. But  the  Tahsildar  had  carried  off  the  Mussulmaui,  Aimana, 
and  deserved  some  chastisement.  It  is,  however,  only  double- 
dyed  villains  who  are  worthy  of  being  run  over  by  a  train,  or  shot 
in  a  night  attack,  or  carried  off  by  a  pestilence.  Mr.  Thorburn 
should  recollect  when  to  use  the  scutica  aud  when  the  Jlagellum. 
With  the  assassination  of  the  worthy  missionary  the  list  of  deaths 
in  a  tale  of  the  frontier  did  not  require  extension.  We  have  one 
or  two  other  criticisms  to  make.  The  terrible  iteration  of  tho 
phrase  "  You  see,"  as  addressed  to  the  reader,  is  very  wearisome. 
Thackeray  used  often  to  take  tho  reader  into  his  confidence,  and 
explain  how  the  novelist  came  to  know  everything;  but  Mr. 
Thorburn  repeats  these  words  over  and  over  again,  as  if  they 
were  the  soul  of  wit  or  the  very  core  of  philosophy.  Again, 
there  is  no  point  or  cleverness  in  dubbing  a  lm  -caling  soldier  as 
General  Atein  Zounds.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  quiet  satire  and 
the  caricature  of  official  manuerism  is  pointed  and  truthlul. 
Major  Honevmau  writes  a  despatch  on  frontier  aihurs  which 
would  not  "do  discredit  to  Mr.  Trollope's  Sir  EUfflfi  Bailie. 
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The  Punjab  Trumpeter  "  is  referred  to  once  or  twice  as  the  local 
paper  specially  interested  in  putting  the  best  colouring  on  the 
frontier  policy,  and  we  are  quite  positive  that  few  Anglo-Indians 
will  be  at  v.  loss  to  understand  who  is  meant  by  the  "brilliant" 
Secretary,  Mr.  Loftus.  A  gentleman  who  can  pen  lucid  despatches, 
make  neat  after-dinner  speeches,  write  clever  prologues  for  plays 
to  be  performed  by  amateurs  at  Simla,  and  discourse  eloquently 
on  the  revenue  system  with  the  Commissioner  and  on  the  compli- 
cations of  the  tribes  with  the  General  commanding  the  division, 
must  not  complain  if  he  occasionally  slides  into  prose  and  hitches 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Thorburn  would 
resist  the  temptation  of  bringing  iu  Biblical  illustrations  and  allu- 
sions, when  they  are  unnecessary  and  not  in  keeping.  A  simile 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ephraim 
MacBriar,  or  Mause  Headrigg,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  is  all 
very  well.  But  allusions  to  the  raising  of  Lazarus  on  the  recovery 
of  a  patient  from  unconsciousness,  and  to  pillars  of  fire  and  dust 
when  a  Lieutenant-Governor  makes  his  annual  tour  in  the  pro- 
vinces, are  simply  in  bad  taste.  Notwithstanding  these  blemishes,  the 
story  ought  to  be  read  by  many  others  than  Anglo-Indians,  from 
which  class  it  is  certain  to  receive  due  attention.  It  is  not  com- 
monplace. It  is  not  too  long,  and  its  characters  and  scenes  are 
lifelike  ;  and  at  this  crisis,  when  men  are  taking  interest  in  Cabul, 
Candahar,  the  Afghan  nation,  and  the  Ghilzais  aud  Momunds, 
it  may  be  useful  to  know  what  kind  of  life  has  hitherto  been  led 
on  a  frontier  where  Mahommedans  are  aggressive  and  fanatical, 
and  which  Hindus  hitherto  have  only  crossed  for  purposes  of 
trade. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  TEACHINGS.* 

BEGINNERS  in  science  are  in  these  days  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  ample  provision  of  elementary  books  calculated  to 
make  their  first  steps  in  the  path  of  physical  knowledge  easy, 
secure,  and  pleasurable.  It  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  them  that 
the  services  of  men  holding  distinguished  rank  in  special  depart- 
ments of  scientific  investigation  should  have  been  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  primary  education.  They  are  thus  spared  the  pang  and 
the  provocation  of  finding  later  on  in  their  career  of  study  that 
they  have  to  unlearn  much  that  they  had  laboriously  committed 
to  heart,  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  new  methods  in  the 
place  of  those  which  they  had  blindly  leant  upon,  but  which  now 
lail  them  in  the  face  of  wider  facts  and  profounder  or  more 
critical  needs.  In  acquiring,  indeed,  true  methods  and  correct 
habits  of  observation  half  the  battle  of  scientific  life  is  won. 
Every  new  fact  and  every  enlarged  generalization  will  then  fall 
into  its  fitting  place  in  the  scheme  of  thought.  As  in  a  living 
organism,  the  process  of  assimilation,  nutrition,  and  growth  will 
go  on  in  the  mind  with  scarcely  a  sense  of  effort,  or,  if  with  con- 
sciousness at  all,  bringing  pleasure  in  the  process. 

We  have  before  us  three  little  volumes  which  strike  us  as 
being  models  of  the  class  of  books  needed  for  elementary  science 
teaching.  Mr.  W.  II.  Watson  takes  up  the  subject  of  Living 
Nature  in  a  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  physiological 
chemistry  and  sanitary  science.  Within  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  he  gives  a  clear  and  methodical  summary  of  the 
latest  gains  to  knowledge  iu  this  field,  opening  up  vistas  of  wider 
and  more  advanced  research  to  those  who  are  not  content  with 
the  mere  rudiments  of  the  subject.  The  domain  here  laid  open 
to  the  inquirer  is,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Watson  remarks  at  the  outset, 
illimitable,  because  co-extensive  with  nature  itself.  As  in  nature 
innumerable  parts  or  functions  combine  to  form  one  vast  and 
uniform  whole,  no  particular  science  can  fully  explain  the  entire 
range  of  creation.  And  as  in  the  solar  ray  manifold  lights  unite 
and  blend  in  one,  so  the  light  which  best  enables  us  to  set  forth 
the  working  of  the  universe  is  composed  not  of  the  beams 
emitted  by  any  one  science  by  itself,  but  of  radiations  from  all  the 
sciences  combined.  If  indeed  any  one  science  is  to  be  selected 
before  the  rest  as  explaining  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of 
things  with  which  we  are  connected,  chemistry  is  perhaps  the  one 
which,  with  Mr.  Watson,  we  should  be  disposed  to  put  forward. 
Everything  that  lives  and  moves,  all  that  ministers  to  the  life  or 
subserves  the  purposes  of  man,  comes  within  the  ken  and  calls 
forth  the  enlightened  scrutiny  of  the  chemist : — 

Chemistry  has  a  dictionary  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  compre- 
hensive :  the  words  it  contains  convey  appropriate  mennings,  and  when 
combined  form  the  foundation  for  a  true  knowledge  of  the  processes  con- 
tinually going  on  m  nature.  Everything  in  earth,  in  air,  or  sea,  belongs 
to  chemistry,  and  is  constantly  working  under  her  dictation,  to  promote 
those  familiar  changes  which  we  all  admire.  The  rock  which  darts  from 
beneath  its  verdant  covering ;  the  stream  which  dashes  over  the  different 
coloured  stones  ;  the  trees  which  hang  over  the  stream  reflecting  upon  it 
the  varied  tints  of  foliage  ;  the  bird  singing  its  merry  song  upon  its 
branches;  and  the  fish  which  sports  in  its  natural  clement  as  it  winds  its 
way  round  the  shaded  nook,  are  each  dealt  with  by  that  science  whose  title 
conveys  such  a  dark  and  gloomy  impression.  As  it  deals  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  air,  the  water,  the  rock,  and  the  trees  in  the  landscape,  so  it 
deals  with  the  composition  of  man.  The  brain  of  the  wise,  the  muscle  of 
the  strong,  the  bone  of  the  skeleton,  and  the  complexion  of  the  beauty,  are 
explained  by  the  necessary  application  of  chemical  science  ;  while  the 


*  Science  Teachings  in  Living  Xaturc  :  a  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Sanitary  Science.  By  William  II. 
Watson,  F.C.S.,  FjSl.S.    London :  Edward  Stanford.  1879. 

Twenty  Lessons  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  §-c.  By  W.  G.  Valient  in,  F.C.S., 
of  London  and  Berlin.   Loudon  and  Glasgow :  Collins  &  Co.  1379. 

EUmcntary  Lessons  on  Sound.  By  Dr.  W.  II.  Stone,  Lecturer  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.   London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1879. 


nature  of  the  food  which  is  taken  to  support  them,  the  changes  which  it 
goes  through  before  it  does  actually  support  them,  and  the  decay  after  the 
fife  is  separated  from  them  by  death,  are  explained  by  the  same  science. 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  ocean,  and  the  living  forms  which  people 
them,  popularly  considered  as  distinct  divisions  of  nature,  form  in 
reality  one  vast  system  of  mutual  interdependence  and  accom- 
modation. Iu  the  ceaseless  harmonious  chemistry  of  life  the 
plant  or  minute  animal  organism  takes  up  and  assimilates  from  the 
soil  or  the  water  those  various  particles  or  constituents  which  build 
up  the  whole  organized  structure  ;  whilst  man,  the  highest  organic 
being  by  virtue  of  his  powers  of  thought  and  will,  brings  the  pro- 
cesses of  reason  to  bear  upon  the  development  and  adaptation  of 
one  and  all  to  his  convenience  and  his  use.  Mr.  Watson  takes 
his  readers  in  the  first  instance  back  to  the  origin  of  life,  or  the 
furthest  stage  to  which  modern  analysis  enables  us  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  mysteries.  Briefly  defining  the  germ  theory  and 
showing  the  hollowness  of  the  idea  of  spontaneous  generation,  he 
passes  to  the  influence  upon  the  minute  cellular  bodies  of  air, 
heat,  and  light.  The  chemical  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  have 
then  to  be  made  clear.  The  nature  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the 
distinction  of  heat  rays  and  light  rays,  with  their  action  upon 
the  living  organism,  must  be  understood.  The  elementary  sub- 
stances which  make  up  our  bodies  are  next  enumerated,  their 
chemical  symbols  made  familiar  to  the  learner,  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  combine  to  forni  the  several  tissues 
or  living  structures — the  bones,  the  braiu,  the  blood,  and  other 
animal  fluids,  the  muscular  flesh  and  fat— are  indicated,  together 
with  the  mode  whereby  these  needful  elements  are  assimilated 
iu  the  shape  of  food.  In  the  second  chapter  the  nature  and 
structure  of  plants,  with  their  food  and  laws  of  growth  and  repro- 
duction, will  be  found  briefly  and  clearly  explained.  Next  come 
the  respiratory  processes,  so  vital  both  to  animal  and  plant,  and 
having  so  close  an  analogy  iu  each  class  of  living  forms,  which 
indeed  science  has  come  to  regard  as  members  of  but  one  family  of 
organized  beings.  The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  digestion  and 
nutrition.  The  various  classes  of  foods ;  their  chemical  consti- 
tuents and  nutritive  values;  their  functions  in  giving  heat  and 
forming  flesh  ;  the  different  kinds  of  food  needed  to  meet  the  calls 
of  each  class  of  work,  physical  or  nervous ;  the  action  and  interac- 
tion of  nutritive  substances  and  the  bodily  juices  ;  and  the  excre- 
tion of  refuse  matters  when  the  process  of  absorption  is  complete — 
all  these  rudimentary  lessons  in  animal  chemistry  are  gone  through 
in  a  small  compass  with  masterly  clearness,  some  sensible  remarks 
being  appended  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  water.  The  last  chapter  treats  briefly  of  disease,  decay, 
and  death,  and  of  the  part  that  science  claims  to  perform  towards 
arresting  to  the  uttermost  the  stroke  which  nature  sooner  or  later 
has  inevitably  to  deal. 

In  Ttventy  Lessons  in  Inorganic  C/icmistry  Mr.  W.  G.  Valleutin 
treats  in  the  same  compendious  way  a  branch  of  chemical  science 
supplementary  to  that  dealt  with  in  the  work  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Based  upon  the  plan  sketched  out  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Directory  of  the  department  at  South  Kensington,  in  which  Mr. 
Valleutin  fills  the  post  of  principal  assistant,  his  handy  little  manual 
is  intended  as  a  guide  for  teachers  in  conveying  sound  chemical 
instruction  to  their  pupils,  no  less  than  as  an  aid  to  those  of  the 
teaching  class  from  whom  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  too  much 
at  the  outset.  Advanced  mathematical  knowledge  and  familiarity 
with  complex  formulas  must  not  be  expected  from  young  pupils. 
The  writer  has  confined  himself  .almost  exclusively  to  the  simple 
experiments  traced  out  by  Dr.  Frankland,  basing  his  theoretical 
explanations  to  a  great  extent  upon  Richter's  valuable  little 
Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry.  It  is  all-important,  as  he 
urges  in  his  short  preface,  that  all  explanations  should  be  based  upon 
experiments,  whereby  they  get  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  memory. 
The  pupils  will  thus  not  only  learn  with  ease  and  rapidity,  but, 
having  laid  a  solid  and  trustworthy  groundwork  of  elementary 
principles,  will  be  able  to  build  thereupon  the  more  extensive 
and  developed  structure  of  scientific  knowledge  prescribed  by  the 
syllabus  for  the  second  or  advanced  chemical  course.  The  first 
or  elementary  course,  the  syllabus  for  which  is  here  given  in  the 
appendix,  is  that  which  Mr.  Vallentin  applies  himself  to  deal 
with,  and  his  chapters  are  arranged  so  as  to  carry  the  pupil 
methodically  through  the  task  of  preparation,  without  a  suspicion 
of  mere  cramming,  but  with  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  detail 
which  an  intelligent  mind  will  readily  appreciate.  Half  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  nature  and  definition  of  the  principal  elements, 
metals  and  non-metals,  their  preparation  and  properties,  whether 
in  the  free  or  the  combined  state.  The  physical  and  chemical 
changes  are  defined  according  as  matter  is  acted  upon  by  the 
various  natural  forces — such  as  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c. 
— chemical  changes  giving  rise  to  a  transformation  of  matter 
into  a  new  body  or  bodies.  These  are  distinguished  further  from 
mechanical  mixtures  such  as  those  which  produce  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  symbolism  which  modern  chemistry  adopts  for  the 
expression  of  the  several  elements  and  their  compounds  is  briefly 
made  clear,  and  the  pupil's  mind  familiarized  with  the  language 
and  the  manipulation  of  chemical  formula;.  Upon  the  facts 
observed  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  simple  elementary  sub- 
stances are  found  to  combine  is  based,  as  our  author  proceeds  to 
show,  the  atomic  molecular  theory  on  which  rests  the  whole  of 
modern  chemistry.  This  fundamental  lesson  is  enlarged  further 
on  into  a  more  detailed  and  explicit  account  of  quantivalenco  or 
atomicity  of  elements  (Lesson  XI.)  This  is  not,  it  is  shown,  an 
absolute  property  appertaining  to  the  elements  themselves,  s,uck 
as,  e.g.,  atomic  weight,  but  rather  a  relative  function,  resulting 
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from  the  interaction  of  the  various  elements.  Two  kinds  of 
valency  are  to  be  distinguished — the  hydrogen  valenc}r,  which  is 
constant  for  all  elements  ;  and  the  halogen,  or  oxygen,  valency, 
which  varies  for  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group  from 
I>  3>  or  5i  *°  7  i  f°r  those  of  the  sulphur  group  from  2  or  4 
to  6,  and  for  those  of  the  nitrogen  group  from  3  to  5.  The 
true  valency  or  atomicity  is,  according  to  this  view,  that  oc- 
curring in  the  different  hydrogen  compounds.  The  halogens  are 
always  monads  in  Dr.  Frankland's  scale  of  bonds,  the  elements  of 
the  oxygen  group  always  dyads,  and  the  elements  of  the  nitrogen 
group  always  triads.  Successive  lessons  treat  of  chemical  changes 
and  reactions,  with  instructions  for  experiments  and  for  acquiring 
the  systematic  habit  of  answering  questions.  The  work  closes  with 
a  series  of  questions  and  exercises,  forming  a  kind  of  epitome  of 
each  lesson,  and  admirably  calculated  to  test  and  to  consolidate 
the  pupil's  advance  in  knowledge. 

In  Elementary  Lessons  on  Sound  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone  has  con- 
densed much  valuable  matter  of  a  kind  that  is  generally  only 
to  be  found  in  bulky,  expensive,  and  often  foreign  treatises, 
or  hidden  away  in  the  memoirs  and  transactions  of  scientific 
societies.  His  object,  besides  giving  a  concise  outline  of  sub- 
jects required  for  examination,  is  to  furnish  information  inter- 
mediate between  acoustics  and  music  proper,  and  consequently 
supplementary  to  both.  From  the  modes  of  producing  sound, 
the  intensity,  consonance,  and  interference  of  vibratory  waves,  he 
proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  musical  pitch,  its  measurement  and 
determination,  bringing  in  the  latest  investigations  of  Ilelmholtz, 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  Lord  Rayleigh.  The  nature  and  quality  of  musical 
tone  is  brought  under  analysis  and  illustrated  by  experiment, 
the  important  law  of  harmonic  upper  partial  tones  being  clearly 
enunciated  and  shown  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  music. 
The  full  development  of  the  scale  from  harmonic  series  extending 
over  five  octaves  is  set  before  the  eye.  An  admirable  chapter  is 
taken  up  by  scales,  chords,  temperament,  and  tuning,  together 
with  brief  notices  of  recent  or  improved  instruments,  such  as 
Colonel  Peyronnet  Thompson's  enharmonic  organ,  with  its 
triple  keyboard  and  seventy-two  stops  to  the  octave,  and 
Helmholtz's  harmonium,  with  Gueroult's  modification,  and  the 
alternative  method  of  working  carried  out  by  Mr.  Saunders  from 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis.  Another  class  of  contri- 
vances for  producing  true  intonation,  doing  away  with  the  ordinary 
form  of  keyboard  altogether,  of  which  Poole's,  Bosanquet's,  and 
Colin  Brown's  arrangements  are  brought  forward  as  typical  repre- 
sentatives, is  briefly  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  made  clear 
by  the  aid  of  illustrations  and  practical  rules.  His  excellent  little 
manual  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  principal  instruments 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  music,  and  an  epitome  of  the  latest 
researches  into  the  anatomy  and  acoustic  functions  of  the  human 
ear. 


MACKENZIE'S  TURKISH  MANUAL.* 

Tf^HE  facility  with  which  foreigners  can  make  themselves 
understood  in  Turkey  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  little 
attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  the  language.  Amongst 
our  own  linguists  many  more  would  be  found  to  be  familiar 
with  Hebrew  than  with  Turkish.  Yet  this  is  a  living  tongue, 
with  a  literature  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia  or 
of  Persia,  and  possessing  elements  of  the  highest  interest  for  the 
student.  Many  of  its  authors  are  as  worthy  of  being  read  as  those 
of  any  nation,  excelling  particularly  in  solidity  of  thought  and  in 
polish  and  elegance  of  style.  Among  the  best  known  we  may  cite 
Kemal  Bey,  the  author  of  Evraki  Perishani,  or  sketches  of  Ottoman 
History  ;  Munif  Eli'endi,  the  principal  contributor  to  the 
Medjmaieh  Fenoun,  or  Art  Review  ;  Jevdet  Pasha,  the  historian 
of  the  Empire ;  and  Midhat  Effendi,  editor  of  the  Terdjiman 
Hakikat,  and  writer  of  several  scientific  works.  Kyamil  Pasha, 
brother-in-law  to  the  late  Khedive,  is  also  an  author  of  no  mean 
repute,  his  principal  work  being  a  translation  of  Telemaque,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  style.  The  most  celebrated  poets 
perhaps  are  Shinassi  Effendi,  whose  influence  has  been  widely  felt 
on  the  language,  Fuzouli,  Nergissi,  and  Nefik,  the  two  former 
being  renowned  for  love  songs  and  idyls,  the  latter  for  satire  and 
epigram.  Nor  should  we  omit  here  Ali  Pasha,  late  Grand  Vizier, 
whose  poems  are  very  popular,  as  are  also  the  writings  of  Fuad 
Pasha.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  great  deal  of  literary  ability  is 
always  to  be  found  centred  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  many  of  the 
best  educated  men  of  the  day  occupy  high  posts  under  Govern- 
ment, and,  being  thus  precluded  by  official  duties  from  exercising 
their  talents  elsewhere,  take  a  pleasure  in  elaborating  their  reports, 
despatches,  and  political  documents,  and  displaying  in  them  the 
perfection  of  literary  style.  Thus  it  happens  that  some  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  composition  in  the  Turkish  language  may  be  sought 
for  in  the  public  archives,  where  unfortunately  they  are  too  often 
buried  without  recognition  of  their  merit.  A  reading  of  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  would  amply  requite  any  time  spent  in 
the  acquirement  of  the  Osmanli  tongue,  which  in  itself  is  so 
interesting  as  to  need  few  inducements  to  its  study. 

Endowed  with  a  peculiarly  elastic  construction  of  its  own,  and 
borrowing  with  scarcely  any  limits  from  Arabic  and  Persian, 
Turkish  combines  in  itself  the  grace,  power,  and  variety  of  ex- 

*  A  Turkish  Manual,  comprising  a  Condensed  Grammar,  with  Idiomatic 
Phrases,  Exercises,  Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary.  By  Captain  C.  F. 
Mackenzie,  late  of  H.M.'s  Consular  Service.  London  :  W.  II.  Allan  & 
Co.  1879. 


pression  of  three  languages  in  one.  But  in  so  doing  the  difficulties 
also  are  in  great  measure  incorporated,  rendering  it  a  work  of  years 
to  attain  a  perfect  mastery  over  its  complex  machinery.  Above 
all  things,  Turkish  is  a  difficult  language  to  teach,  and  though 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  grammars  for  the  last  hundred  years,  none 
has  as  yet  gained  the  public  approval  as  fulfilling  all  requirements. 
From  the  work  of  Vignier  a  century  back  down  to  our  day  no  book 
has  appeared  by  the  aid  of  which  a  man  might  begin  with  the 
alphabet  and  end  by  reading  an  Imperial  firman,  interviewing  a 
Minister,  or  buying  a  house.  Previous  scholars  have  taught  too 
slowly  or  too  fast,  too  high  or  too  low,  and  the  result  is  that  an 
opening  still  remains  for  a  thorough  grammar  which  shall  lead  by 
easy  steps  from  absolute  ignorance  to  perfect  knowledge.  To  do 
this  the  syntax  and  the  Turkish  construction — the  great  crux  to 
the  student — should  be  clearly  and  succinctly  explained,  and 
illustrated  by  sentences  which  are  in  frequent  use  and  would  easily 
impress  themselves  on  the  mind.  A  second  part  should  give  a 
comprehensive  and  well-defined  sketch  of  the  Arabic  verbs,  to- 
gether with  notices  of  such  other  Arabic  and  Persian  words  and 
phrases  as  are  most  employed.  Thirdly,  a  set  of  progressive 
exercises,  from  easy  proverbs,  fables,  and  stories,  on  to  teskarehs, 
firmans,  contracts,  and  despatches,  ending  with  extracts  from 
modern  writers,  with  notes,  should  be  added.  Many  men  who 
can  read  the  Bible  in  Turkish  could  not  couch  an  invitation  to 
dinner  in  polite  terms  or  write  out  an  order  for  forty  tons  of  coal. 
It  is  in  such  particulars  that  the  Grammars  of  Vignier,  Barker, 
and  Bedhouse  seem  to  fail.  Barker  illustrates  Turkish  composition 
by  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  some  of  the  tales  of 
Nasreddiu.  Bedhouse  gives  the  dedicatory  preface  to  an  atlas  by 
the  Royal  geographer.  It  must  be  allowed  that  a  translation  of 
the  witticisms  of  the  disreputable  Hodja,  or  a  high-flown  address 
something  in  the  style  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Dedication  of 
our  Bible,  are  not  fair  specimens  for  a  student  to  work  upon. 
Barker's  Grammar  is  meagre  in  every  respect,  and  Redhouse  errs 
in  the  opposite  extreme.  His  Grammaire  Raisonnee  de  la  Langue 
Ottoman?  is  too  ponderous  for  the  beginner,  who  is  discouraged  at 
the  scope  allowed  by  the  great  scholar  to  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  No  pronunciation  being  given  from  the  commence- 
ment, the  spelling  out  of  each  word  makes  the  labour  of  reading 
even  a  page  such  drudgery  that  the  book  is  generally  laid  aside  in 
despair.  As  a  reference  the  work  is  invaluable,  and  uufailing  in 
accuracy  :  but  it  is  too  deep  and  prolix  ever  to  be  widely  used  by 
learners.  As  a  help  to  travellers  the  smaller  vade  mecum  is  admir- 
able ;  but,  not  being  printed  with  Turkish  characters,  is  of  no  use 
for  a  real  study  of  the  language.  Indeed  it  makes  no  pretence  to 
such  an  aim. 

For  the  same  reason  Captain  Mackenzie's  Manual  can  never,  we 
fear,  be  of  much  value.  Its  title  leaves  it  open  to  us  to  consider 
it  either  as  a  handbook  for  tourists  or  a  text-book  for  students  ; 
but  under  whichever  category  we  class  it,  it  seems  to  fall  lament- 
ably short  of  what  is  required.  The  first  desideratum  in  works 
of  this  kind  is  strict  accuracy.  It  seems  to  us  impossible,  like- 
wise, to  teach  Turkish  in  Roman  characters.  It  is  no  more 
reasonable  to  attempt  it  than  it  would  be  to  begin  reading 
Homer  without  learning  a,  /3,  y,  S.  But  when  the  learner  cannot 
even  rely  on  the  counterfeit  word,  and  has  no  original  to 
compare  it  with,  the  case  is  hopeless.  Seeing  a  word  mis- 
written,  and  having  no  idea  of  the  actual  spelling  of  it,  he 
has  no  choice  but  either  to  commit  it  to  memory  wrongly,  or  help- 
lessly to  leave  it  alone.  One  illustration  of  this  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. In  the  exercise  on  the  Possessive  Adjective  Affix  we  find 
two  words  side  by  side  to  exemplify  the  affix  "  miz,"  our ;  "  Qorqumiz 
=  our  fear,"  and  "  Eumrumiz  =  our  life."  In  the  latter  we  have 
the  misprint  of  n  for  m,  changing  the  affix  to  that  of  the  second 
person,  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  vowel  i  being  used  in  one 
word,  and  a  liquid  it  in  the  other,  to  represent  the  same  sound. 
What  is  to  guide  the  reader  here  ?  When  we  say  that  such 
glaring  misprints  occur  in  almost  ever}'  page,  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  book  is 
greatly  depreciated  by  carelessness.  It  appears  almost  as  though 
the  proof-sheets  had  undergone  no  correction. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  preface  the  author  "  admits  his  iniquitjT,  and  is 
sorry  for  his  sin,"  and  hopes  that  "  severe  critics  will  be  merciful 
even  if  he  has/row  time  to  time  placed  an  'en'  as  an  'u,'  a  'd' 
as  a  '  t,'  a  '  b  '  as  a  '  p,'  a  '  j  '  as  a  '  ch,'  a  '  Saghir  nun '  as  a 
hard  '  n,'  and  so  on."  The  italics  are  our  own,  and  the  pathetic 
appeal  is  delightfully  confiding  ;  but  unfortunately  the  last  three 
words  cover  so  many  startling  letter-changes  as  to  pass  toleration. 
Even  were  it  not  so,  the  substitutions  proposed,  though  they  may 
seem  slight  to  the  author,  become  serious  to  the  reader.  Imagine  a 
gentleman  leaving  a  "  carf  "  at  the  door  instead  of  a  "can/," 
or  a  man  putting  ";jails  "  on  the  wickets  instead  of  "Jails." 
Again,  it  is  a  curious  subject  of  speculation  why,  in  the  De- 
clension of  the  Verbs,  the  third  person  plural  should  be  totally 
omitted  over  and  over  again,  with  sometimes  the  second  person, 
also  for  a  change,  and  how  the  same  tense  comes  to  be  printed 
twice  consecutively  on  one  page  under  different  names.  The 
absence  of  the  gerunds  in  Hi  and  meh  is  scarcely  less  astounding. 
The  chapter  on  adverbs  is  fairly  complete  and  useful,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  an  inaccurate  attempt  to  derive  "  Buradan  "  should 
occur  in  the  middle  of  it.  There  is  no  trisyllabic  word  "  Bwf/erdan? 
and  the  last  vowel  would  be  an  e  if  such  a  word  did  exist ;  this 
alone  ought  to  have  prevented  the  blunder.  "  Buradan  "  comes  from 
Bit-ara-dan;  ara  being  nearly  equivalent  to  the  French.  " milieu."' 
As  this  derivation  is  not  found  in  the  dictionary,  perhaps  we 
should  be  lenient.    As  an  exercise  in  composition,  Captain  Mac- 
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kenzie  has  chosen  au  account  of  the  doings  of  some  Galata  mer- 
chants and  slews  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  last  century.  He 
is  scarcely  to  be  congratulated  on  his  selection.  The  Turkish  is 
old  and  extremely  vulgar,  and  the  translation  very  poor,  losing  the 
points,  adhering  to  the  original  too  closely  and  slavishly  at  times, 
and  at  others  ranging  quite  outside  it  in  a  manner  which  is  ob- 
vious at  a  mere  glance.  One  specimen  of  the  style  will  suffice. 
The  Head  of  Police  is  sending  an  officer  to  bring  the  recalcitrant 
Mehemet  Chelebi  before  him  : — 

Go,  Hussein,  Agha,  go  forth  with  that  comrade,  arrest  the  mna 
Who  shoulil  come  with  him,  if  he  refuses  to  come,  hand  him 
To  the  watch,  ami  bring  him  thus  after  cracking  his  skull 
And  damaging  his  eyes. 

The  latter  half  of  the  Manual  is  taken  up  with  a  set  of 
phrases  arranged,  according  to  their  leading  words,  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  idea  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  some 
of  the  sentences  are  useful  and  properly  constructed  ;  but  there 
is  great  unevenness  throughout,  and  side  by  side  with  a  model 
expression  is  found  one  that  no  one  with  any  pretensions  to 
knowing  what  he  was  talking  about  would  allow  to  escape  him. 
And  the  same  fatal  carelessness  stamps  this,  as  every  other  part  of 
the  book.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  considerable  labour 
must  have  beeu  spent  here — labour  for  the  greater  part  thrown 
away.  Here  and  there  the  phrases  seem  to  have  been  put  together 
with  the  aid  of  the  first  word  found  in  the  dictionary,  often  not 
at  all  applicable  to  the  point  in  question.  It  is  as  if  a  French- 
man wished  to  express  in  English  fai  vole,  "I  have  stolen/' 
and,  turning  up  the  verb  "  Voler,"'  were  to  write  "  I  have  flown," 
"  to  fly  "  being  the  first  meaning  given.  Another  grave  error  in 
giving  models  of  good  sentences  is  the  never-ending  use  of  the 
particle  "  ki,"  which  is  an  Armenianism,  cgnsidered  almost  as  a 
vulgarity  by  the  higher  class  of  Turks.  We  have  not  to  look  further 
than  the  first  page  for  two  instances  of  this  vitiated  parlance.  One 
of  the  sentences  in  which  it  occurs  is  so  good  a  specimen  that 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  commentary  on  it.  The  Eng- 
lish runs,  "  The  book  you  sent  me  was  acceptable."  By  use  of  the 
correct  relative  construction  it  should  read  in  Turkish,  "  Bana 
geondirdiviniz  kitab  pek  makboolah  getchdi,''  instead  of  which  we 
have,  "  0  kitab  kih  siz  bana  giieundirdiniz  bana  choq  qabul  oljaq 
idi  "I  "0 "  is  superfluous  ;  "  siz  "  is  not  wanted  ;  the  second 
"  bana  "  is  redundant ;  and  there  is  no  such  word  as  "  oljaq."  For 
the  sake  of  introducing  all  these  pronouns  the  wretched  "  kih  "  is 
dragged  yi,  instead  of  the  compact  relative  form  of  the  verb  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  language.  It  is  by  the 
niceties  of  participles  and  gerunds,  by  the  use  of  the  relative  verb, 
and  by  general  concentration,  that  the  speech  of  an  educated  man 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  "  hamal."  No  gentleman  would 
use  a  phrase  like  the  one  just  quoted ;  as  soon  would  an  English- 
man say,  "  That  there  book  which  you  gave  it  to  me,  was  accept- 
able to  me  it  was."  Again,  in  sentences  which  are  classified  by 
their  leading  words  in  English,  one  naturally  expects  to  find  the 
equivalent  in  Turkish.  If  it  is  not  there  the  object  of  the  arrange- 
ment seems  to  us  to  be  lost.  Suppose  that  we  wish  to  find 
the  Turkish  for  "  ballast,"  with  a  view  to  asking  the  captain  how 
much  his  ship  has  to  carry.  We  look  up  the  word ;  the 
phrase  given  in  illustration  is  "  That  vessel  has  come  in  ballast." 
The  Turkish  literally  is  "  This  ship  has  come  in  empty."  It 
would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  translate  it  properly  and  to 
give  the  right  word  for  ballast.  Try  again  ;  we  have  only  to  look 
balf-a-dozen  lines  further  up  on  the  same  page.  "  Is  he  still  a 
bachelor?  "  Translation,  "  He  has  not  taken  a  wife  !  "  This  reads 
like  an  answer  to  the  question  rather  than  an  attempt  to  translate 
it.  There  being  no  note  of  interrogation  in  Turkish,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  omit  the  interrogative  particle  "  mi,"  whose  place  cannot 
be  supplied. 

We  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  show  that,  although  this  book 
may  be  rather  amusing  in  its  way,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  fill  the 
place  which  is  still  open  for  a  thorough  Anglo-Turkish  grammar 
and  reading  book.  It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  write  a  "  manual " 
of  a  language  as  some  of  those  who  undertake  the  task  seem  to 
imagine,  and  the  author  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  producing 
a  book  which  is  to  appeal  to  the  understanding  of  others.  It  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  that  he  himself  should  know  what  he 
means  to  write,  if  it  is  still  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated. 
Captain  Mackenzie  has  gaily  ignored  this  primary  axiom,  and  yet 
the  concluding  lines  of  his  preface  assert  that  "  if  the  student 
makes  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  '  lytel  boke,'  he  will 
be  enabled,  be  it  in  Cyprus  or  on  Ottoman  ground,  to  approach 
perfection  in  one  of  the  most  dillicult  languages  of  the  East."  We 
fear  he  is  labouring  under  a  delusion  ;  but,  after  all,  perhaps  our 
acquaintance  with  bis  "boke"  is  not  sufficiently  thorough  to 
ensure  us  the  indefinite  approach  to  perfection  to  which  his  readers 
are  entitled. 


THE  CLOVEN  FOOT.* 

BY  the  help  of  an  eccentric  will,  a  mysterious  murder,  a  con- 
siderable display  of  learning,  numerous  descriptions  of  furni- 
ture and  food,  and  a  fair  supply  of  big  words,  Miss  Braddon  has 
contrived  to  produce  a  story  which  is  fit  all  events  quite  \vorthy 
of  herself.  We  have  in  a  recent  notice  of  a  rival  author  drawn 
attention  to  the  extensive  reading  of  our  female  novelists.  We 

*  The  Cloven  Foot.  A  Novel.  Bv  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's 
Secret."  3  vols.  London :  J.  &  R.  MaxwelL  1879. 


could  almost  imagine  that  these  ladies  had  entered  into  a  kind  of 
competition  in  learning,  and  were  constantly  striving  each  in  her 
latest  story  to  make  a  greater  show  of  scientific  knowledge  than 
any  one  had  yet  exhibited  in  a  mere  work  of  fiction.  We  doubt 
whether  Miss  Braddon,  in  the  variety  of  subjects  which  she  touches 
on,  quite  equals  Miss  Helen  Mathers,  who  lately  astonished  us  in 
My  Lady  Green  Sleeves  by  the  extraordinary  width  of  her 
ignorance.  But  what  Miss  Braddon  wants  in  extent  she  makes 
up  in  depth.  When  she  chooses  to  be  learned  at  all,  she  takes  care 
to  be  learned  in  an  uncommon  way.  It  is  this  that  makes  her 
stories  sometimes  rather  hard  to  criticize.  In  the  main  part  of  the 
book  before  us  there  is  nothing  but  that  with  which  we  are  quite 
at  home.  An  eccentric  will  by  which  an  old  gentleman  disposes 
of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  mysterious  case  of 
murder,  are  things  of  almost  everyday  occurrence.  At  all  events 
we  have  read  about  them  so  often  that  we  feel  ourselves  as  regards 
them  fully  competent  to  arrive  at  a  fair  judgment.  But  it  is  quite 
another  matter  when  we  constantly  find  our  attention  distracted 
from  the  easy  and  pleasant  contemplation  of  wills,  crimes,  and 
criminals  by  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  outbursts  of 
science. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  author  that  we  find  this  display  of  learning, 
but  also  in  the  most  unlikely  characters.  She  introduces,  for  in- 
stance, Miss  Celia  Clare,  the  daughter  of  a  Devonshire  parson. 
This  youug  lady,  though  she  had  hardly  ever  left  her  father's 
vicarage,  had  to  her  credit,  as  we  are  told,  made  herself  mis- 
tress of  the  current  metropolitan  slang.  We  nowhere  read  that 
she  had  made  a  successful  study  of  anything  else.  In  fact 
the  author  really  intends  her  to  be,  no  doubt,  a  charming,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  very  ignorant,  young  lady.  She  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  doctor,  and  Miss  Braddon  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  through  Celia  a  display  of  her  own 
medical  reading.  She  represents  the  young  lady  as  talking  about 
"  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  that  poor  dear  who  found  out  the 
separate  functions  of  the  nerves  that  direct  our  thoughts  and  move- 
ments." Now  such  knowledge  in  Miss  Braddon  herself  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary.  In  the  same  volume  she  is  describing  how  the 
heroine's  Devonshire  maid-servant  was  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  bow  her  astonishment  became  stupefaction,  when  the  cab 
drove  under  the  Italian-Gothic  portico  of  the  Midland  Hotel,  and 
a  liveried  page  sprang  forward  to  open  the  door.  "  Her  surprise 
and  admiration,"  we  read,  "  went  ou  increasing  like  a  geo- 
metrical progression,  commencing  above  unity,  as  she  followed  her 
mistress  across  the  pillared  hall  and  up  the  marble  staircase  to  a 
corridor,  whose  remote  perspective  ended  far  away  in  a  twinkling 
speck  of  gaslight."  We  hardly  knew,  as  we  read  this  passage, 
which  to  admire  more — the  Midland  flotel  with  its  portico,  its 
liveried  page,  its  hall,  its  staircase  and  its  corridor,  whose  per- 
spective apparently  began  with  being  remote  and  ended  far  away 
in  a  twinkling  speck,  or  Miss  Braddon's  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
AVe  have  before  now  come  across  unscientific  authors  who  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  thing  increased,  not  indeed  like,  but  in  a 
geometrical  progression.  But  we  have  never,  so  far  as  we  can 
remember,  come  across  one  who  was  so  exact  as  to  make  the  pro- 
gression commence  above  unity.  Some  pages  further  on  in  the 
same  volume  we  find  the  young  doctor,  Celia's  lover,  studying  a 
treatise  on  dry-rot  in  the  metatarsal  bone.  We  once  heard  of  a 
fond  father,  a  milkman,  boasting  that  his  son  was  the  best  speller 
in  all  Walsall.  But  he  lived  in  a  simpler  age,  when  learning  was 
le3s  diffused  and  a  little  of  it  went  a  great  way.  How  would  this 
proud  parent's  pride  have  been  ca3t  down  had  he  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  a  writer  of  fiction — a  woman,  too— would  thus  familiarly 
talk  of  dry-rot  in  the  metatarsal  bone.  Miss  Braddon  displays  not 
only  what  she  herself  knows,  but  also  what  she  expects  her 
average  reader  to  know.  For  it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  she 
merely  intends  to  amaze  her  readers,  as  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster 
"  amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around,"  by  setting  before 
them  the  extent  of  her  knowledge  and  of  their  ignorance.  We  are 
not  ashamed,  however,  to  confess  that  we  like  to  keep  a  scientific 
dictionary  by  our  side  whenever  we  study  her  stories.  By  the 
help  of  it  we  have,  in  the  present  case,  discovered  that  there  is 
not  only  one  metatarsal  bone,  but  that  there  are  five  of  them 
in  each  foot.  In  a  second  edition  she  could  give  a  still  greater 
air  of  scientific  exactness  were  she  to  state  which  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  it  was  that  was  suffering  from  the  dry-rot.  While 
we  are  concerned  with  scientific  terms  we  should  be  glad  if  we 
could  get  Miss  Braddon  to  give  us  her  definition  of  a  focus.  In  one 
passage  she  tells  us  that  the  subdued  Babel  of  tongues  became 
concentrated  here  and  there  into  a  focus.  In  another  passage 
she  says  that  a  library  that  had  almost  a  judicial  look  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  pair  of  moderator  lamps  on  the  centre  table, 
making  a  focus  of  light  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Could  there 
be,  we  should  like  to  know,  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  subdued  Babel  of  tongues  concentrated  into  the  very 
focus  which  was  formed  by  a  pair  of  lamps?  This  library,  we 
are  told,  was  not  only  a  repository  for  the  genius  of  the  dead, 
but  in  it  there  wa9  no  literature  that  was  not  at  least  a  cen- 
tury old.  "Travels,  from  Marco  Polo  to  Captain  Cook;  histo- 
ries from  Herodotu9  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay."  Now  the  date 
of  the  story  is  somewhere  about  1866.  At  that  time  none  of 
the  accounts  of  Cook's  voyages  were  a  century  old.  Iu  fact,  he 
did  not  return  from  the  first  of  his  great  voyages  till  1771. 
The  library  might  certainly  have  contained  some  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay 's  history,  but,  by  the  strict 
rule  by  which  every  book  was  excluded  that  was  not  at  least  a 
century  old,  the  later  volumes  must  have  been  missing. 
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We  shall  not  follow  any  further  in  our  author's  footsteps  with 
the  help  of  our  scientific  dictionary.  Before,  however,  we  put  our 
dictionaries  altogether  on  one  side,  we  should  like  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  meaning:  of  a  blatant  theft.  An  attorney  had  given  a 
hoy  hall'-a-cruwn.  The  child's  mother  "impounded  "the  coin,  and 
gave  her  son  but  twopence  out  of  it  to  buy  brandy-snaps.  "  The 
hoy,"  we  read,  "  set  up  a  howl  at  this  blatant  thei't."  Now  John- 
son defines  blatant  by  helloiving  as  a  calf.  Has  Miss  Braddon  by 
a  bold  figure  of  speech  transferred  the  epithet  from  the  boy  on 
■whom  the  theft  was  committed  to  the  theft  itself?  No  doubt  he 
bellowed  as  a  calf.  If  she  has  not,  we  are  forced  to  seek  for  her 
meaning  of  the  term  in  the  very  passage  in  which  it  is  used.  But 
then  we  are  puzzled  to  decide  how  many  of  the  circumstances  are 
necessary  to  make  a  theft  blatant?  Must  the  money  have  origin- 
ally come  from  an  attorney  ?  Two  and  fourpence  was  stolen  out 
of  half-a-crown.  Now,  if  not  twopence,  but  sixpence  had  been 
left  for  brandj'-snaps,  would  the  theft  still  have  been  blatant  ?  We 
can  only  form  conjectures.  Meanwhile  all  we  can  say  for  certain 
is  that  a  theft  is  blatant  when  a  mother  robs  her  own  child  of  all 
hut  twopence  out  of  a  half-crown  that  has  been  given  the  boy  by 
an  attorney.  How,  to  continue  our  inquiry  into  words,  do  people 
breathe  frostily  on  a  very  rainy  clay?  What  are  crisp  syllables, 
and  how  do  they  trip  lightly  off  the  tongue  ?  How  does  a  lane 
go  undulating  like  a  snake  amidst  a  chaos  of  hills?  To  undulate 
is  to  move  like  waves.  How  does  a  lane  move  at  all?  And  if 
it  does  move  like  waves,  how  at  the  same  time  does  it  move  like 
a  snake  ?  The  chaos  of  hills  we  will  allow.  For  if  a  lane  undu- 
late at  all  it  may  just  as  well  undulate  there  as  anywhere  else. 
How,  again,  does  an  idea  associate  two  objects  in  a  natural 
sequence  ?  Can  things  of  which  one  follows  the  other  bo  said 
to  be  associated  ?  For  instance,  does  an  idea  associate  in  a 
sequence  a  lady  who  walks  first,  a  footman  who  follows  alter,  and 
a  lap-dog  that  he  leads  behind  him  by  a  string  ?  In  writing 
of  the  hero  Miss  Braddon  says,  "  despair  had  lastened  its  claw 
upon  his  aching  heart."  Is  it  needful  to  tell  us  that  a  heart  aches 
upon  which  anything  has  fixed  its  claw  ?  Can  the  weather,  which 
spreads  a  warm  glaze  of  sunny  yellow  over  the  earth,  and  bathes 
the  young  leaves  in  vivid  light,  also  paint  the  sky  an  Italian  blue  ? 
What  are  languorous  roses  ?  Unless  there  are  scarlet  stars,  can 
scarlet  berries  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  star  a  brown  hedge  ? 
What  is  heterogeneous  comfort  that  furnishes  a  room  and  marks  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  family  dwelling  ?  And  what  is  the  meaning 
of  homeliness  ?  Johnson  defines  it  as  plainness,  rudeness,  coarse- 
ness. According  to  Miss  Braddon,  a  look  of  homeliness  is  given 
to  rooms  in  which  there  is  an  all-pervading  air  of  luxury  when  a 
ladj^'s  maid  opens  her  mistress's  portmanteau  and  sets  out  the  ivory 
brushes  and  silver-topped  bottles. 

But  we  are  leaving  ourselves  no  space  for  the  plot  of  the  story. 
In  a  rapid  sketch,  however,  much  can  be  told  in  the  case  of  a 
writer  who,  like  Miss  Braddon,  strictly  keeps  to  simplicity.  All 
she  needs  is  an  eccentric  testator,  two  villains — one  of  whom,  no 
doubt,  owned  the  cloven  foot — a  lovely  and  virtuous  heroine,  an 
interesting  but  not  equally  virtuous  hero,  and  a  victim.  The 
testator,  Jaspar  Treverton,  left  his  property,  worth  fourteen 
thousand  a  year,  to  a  distant  relative,  John  Treverton,  the  hero, 
on  condition  that  he  married  within  a  twelvemonth  an  orphan 
whom  the  old  man  had  adopted.  The  hero  marries  her,  believing 
all  the  while,  for  what  seems  the  best  of  reasons,  that  he  is  commit- 
ting bigamy.  Happily  for  himself,  he  discovers,  when  close  on  the 
end  of  the  story,  that  he  had  not  really  committed  bigamy,  as  his 
supposed  first  wife,  a  French  dancer  named  La  Chicot,  had  pre- 
viously committed  it.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  she  had 
married  the  hero  that  she  recognized  her  first  husband's  dead 
body  stretched  out  in  the  Morgue.  Shortly  after  Treverton  had 
boldly  committed  bigamy,  as  he  thought,  La  Chicot  was  murdered. 
Thereupon,  with  commendable,  but,  as  it  proved,  needless,  prudence 
he  at  once  went  through  the  marriage  service  with  the  heroine  a  second 
time.  Unfortunately  he  was  suspected,  and  with  strong  reasons,  of 
having  himself  murdered  the  French  dancer.  He  was  arrested  and 
taken  up  to  London.  We  notice  that  the  detective  waits  till  Monday 
before  he  seizes  him.  Is  it  possible  that  this  gentlemanly-looking 
man  from  Scotland  Yard  had  some  confused  notion  in  his  mind 
that  murderers,  as  well  as  debtors,  cannot  be  arrested  on  the 
Sabbath  ?  Be  that  as  it  may.  The  hero  was  not  long  kept  in 
prison.  His  wife,  attended  by  a  faithful  solicitor,  hurried  up  to 
the  Midland  Hotel,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  was  welcomed  by  the 
livtried  page,  and  soothed  by  the  look  of  homeliness  that  is 
imparted  by  ivory  brushes  and  silver-topped  bottles,  at  the  same 
time  that  her  maid  found  her  surprise  and  admiration  increasing 
like  a  geometrical  progression  commencing  above  unit}'.  The 
solicitor,  aided  by  a  great  London  lawyer,  discovers  that  the  real 
murderer  was  a  villain  who  had  for  some  years  passed  himself 
oil'  on  the  heroine  as  her  long-lost  father.  The  poor  young 
lady  is,  indeed,  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  might,  with  more 
propriety  than  the  theft  of  twopence,  have  been  described 
as  blatant.  Indeed,  with  full  justification  she  might,  even 
in  the  Midland  Hotel,  have  bellowed  like  a  calf.  She  had 
apparently  to  choose  between  hanging  her  newly-won  husband  and 
her  long-lost  father.  Happily  a  long-lost  aged  aunt  i3  suddenly 
discovered,  who  for  twenty  years  past  had  kept  a  Diary.  This 
Diary  soon  proves  that  the  long-lost  father  was  no  father  at  all, 
hat  a  disreputable  gambler.  The  police  are  set  on  his  track,  and  lie 
is  discovered  in  the  fifth  story  of  a  house  in  Paris  which  remained 
standing  the  last  in  a  row  that  was  being  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  a  boulevard.  The  English  detective,  with  a  clear 
ignorance  of  French  law,  goes  alone  to  arrest  him.    The  villain 


draws  a  dagger,  the  detective  seizes  his  arm,  and  a  desperate  struggle 
ensues.  The  villain's  bloodshot  eyeballs  flash  fire.  Two  pages 
earlier  his  eyes  had  emitted  sparks  of  lurid  light.  He  tried  to  hurl 
the  policeman  down  the  steep  staircase.  "  One  more  herculean 
ell'ort  and  his  foe  would  be  across  the  threshold."  However,  the 
detective  saw  bis  danger,  and  met  the  herculean  effort  by  a  sudden 
impetus.  He  hurled  the  villain  against  the  gaudy-papered  wall. 
But  he  recoiled  with  a  cry  of  horror,  for  halt  that  side  of  the  room 
dropped  into  ruin,  and,  "  with  one  hoarse  shriek,  Desrolles  rolled 
backwards  into  empty  air." 

As  the  hero  and  heroine  had  already  been  twice  married,  of 
course  they  could  not  bring  the  story  to  the  usual  conclusion. 
However,  there  were  still  left  unmarried  the  young  student  of  the 
treatise  on  the  dry-rot  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  the  young 
lady  who  had  read  about  the  poor  dear  who  found  out  the 
separate  functions  of  the  nerves  that  direct  our  thoughts  and 
movements.  They  marry  in  the  very  last  page,  and  thus  leave 
the  reader  fully  satisfied. 


SADDLE-ROOM  LITERATURE.* 

I j1  UCLID  and  Algebra  are  most  instructive  studies ;  but  they 
-L^  could  scarcely  be  classed  among  light  and  entertaining  lite- 
rature. Seats  and  Saddles,  by  Major  Dwyer,  if  less  instructive 
than  a  mathematical  treatise,  is  scarcely  lighter  reading.  The  book 
teaches  us  how  to  saddle  and  sit  upon  a  horse  by  means  of  x1,  x3, 
N',  p3,  squares,  circles,  horizontals,  and  perpendiculars.  It  is  full  of 
such  expressions  as  "  motive  power,"  "  angles  of  the  lines  of  trac- 
tion," "  transmission  of  friction,"  and  "  adhesiveness  produced  by 
pressure."  Many  reviewers  would,  we  think,  close  the  volume 
after  five  minutes'  perusal,  and  describe  it  as  an  "  exhaustive 
treatise " ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  they  would  be  very  far 
wrong  in  their  criticism.  In  this  book  those  who  wish  may  read 
where  to  look  for  a  horse's  centre  of  gravity,  and  at  what  angles 
of  intersection  the  i'ulcrums  of  the  equine  levers  attain  their 
greatest  force.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  saddle-room  may 
be  destined  to  be  the  great  school  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
dynamics  of  the  future  ;  that  horsemen  may  be  called  professors 
of  equilibrium,  and  coachmen  'doctors  of  traction;  that  there 
are  things  more  improbable  than  that  a  chair  of  saddlery  may 
be  instituted  at  Oxford,  or  that  honours  may  be  taken  in  bitting 
and  bridling.  Rapidly  as  things  seem  to  be  tending  in  this 
direction,  we  imagine  that  our  groom  would  still  appear  surprised 
if  we  were  to  tell  him  to  put  a  saddle  on  the  chestnut  horse's  centre 
of  gravity,  or  if  we  were  to  scold  him  because  in  saddling  the  grey 
he  had  failed  to  make  the  centres  of  gravity  and  motion  coincide ; 
nor  do  we  think  that  our  coachman  would  be  much  edified  if  we 
were  to  show  him  one  of  Major  Dwyer's  diagrams  consisting  of 
straight  lines  and  circles,  and  were  then  to  inform  him  that  "  there 
must  be  always  an  advantage  to  the  motive  power  when  it  is 
exercised  somewhere  bet  ween  o  n  and  o  q  ;  and  as  o  re  can,  sup- 
posing an  obstacle  to  exist,  never  be  at  right  angles  to  o  m,  the 
advantage  with  a  wheel  of  a  given  height  will  always  be  greater 
when  the  line  of  traction  lies  nearer  o  a  than  to  o  H — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  traction  takes  place  under  an  angle  with  the  horizon." 
Whether  educated  men  are  likely  to  be  able  to  ride  or  drive  better 
after  the  study  of  such  a  book  as  Seats  and  Saddles  may  be  another 
question ;  but,  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  form  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, boys  will  soon  learn  to  dread  a  horse  as  much  as  a  lesson- 
book.  Major  Dwyer's  book  reached  us  when  we  happened  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  a  houseful  of  men  fond 
of  horses.  We  took  special  pains  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
work,  and  we  afterwards  narrowly  observed  their  treatment  of  it. 
Each  in  turn  took  up  the  volume,  and,  after  five  or  ten  minutes' 
perusal,  put  it  down  again  ;  but,  alter  the  closest  observation,  we 
must  own  that  we  never  saw  one  of  them  open  it  a  second  time. 
One  cause  of  weariness  in  reading  this  work  is  that  obvious  truisms 
are  proved  at  unnecessary  length.  There  are  numberless  facts, 
familiar  to  most  horsemen,  which  do  not  require  elaborate  demon- 
stration. For  instance,  we  do  not  need  mathematical  proof 
that  the  cheek  of  a  curb  acts  on  the  principle  of  a  lever, 
or  that  a  man  should  sit  upon  a  horse's  back  and  not  on  his 
shoulders  or  quarters.  In  the  early  part  of  the  volume  there  is  a 
diagram  which  looks  something  like  a  pons  asinorwn  laid  across  a 
gallows,  containing  twenty-three  lines  and  twenty-two  letters, 
which  is  intended  to  explain  the  principles  of  a  horse's  gravitation. 
We  are  afraid  that  a  man  might  stare  for  a  long  time  at  this 
diagram  without  learning  much  better  how  to  saddle  a  horse,  or 
how  to  sit  upon  him  when  saddled.  The  letterpress  accompany- 
ing these  drawings  is  very  wordy  and  prosy,  and  although 
intended  to  be  scientific,  it  is  wanting  in  that  conciseness 
which  is  so  essential  to  successful  demonstration.  As  a  specimen 
of  its  style  we  may  give  the  following  example: — 

According-  to  the  laws  of  mechanics,  when  two  forces  of  equal  intensity 
cross  each  other,  as  the  lines  t  Q,  R  S,  do  in  lk.  4,  the  line  in  which  the 
combined  result  of  both  is  further  propagated  will  lie  equally  distant  from 


*  Scats  and  Saddles,  Bits  and  Bitting,  Draught  and  Harness,  and  Vie 
Prevention  and  Care  of  licstiveness  in  Horses.  By  Francis  Dwyer,  Major 
ofBassara  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service.  The  Third  Improved  and 
Enlarged  Edition.    London  :  Whittingham  &  Co. 

Lessons  in  Horse  Judging,  with  Instructions  for  the  Summering  o  f  Hunters. 
By  William  Fearnley,  'formerly  Principal  of  and  Lecturer  on  Veterinary 
Surgery  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.  London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Our  Horses.  By  Colonel  E.  A.  Hardy,  Retired  List,  aist  Hussars. 
London  :  William  Kidgway. 
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and  between  the  two  anginal  forces — ami  this  is,  in  the  instance  before  us, 
perpendicularly  upwards,  as  shown  by  the  upper  arrow  ;  and  the  antago- 
nistic force  of  gravitation — in  plain  language,  the  weight  of  the  rider — will 
be  best  n.et  when  it  acts  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  or  perpendicu- 
larly downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  arrow  ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
weight  of  the  rider  lie,  from  bis  mode  of  sitting:,  across  this  perpendicular — 
for  instance,  towards  the  shoulders— the  force  coming  from  this  direction 
will  be  met  more  directly  and  consumed  in  proportion;  that  coming  from 
the  other  being  spared. 

As  regards  the  sent  of  the  rider,  much  is  said  concerning  his 
Monboddo  bone,  w  hich  we  are  told  must  not  be  made  too  con- 
spicuous (or,  as  Apperley  puts  it,  stuck  out  "  as  if  it  did  not 
belong  to  you  "),  and  a  scientific  explanation  is  given  of  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  bones  b.ith  in  the  breeches  of  the  rider  and  in 
the  horse  beneath  him  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  many  horsemen 
are  likely  to  find  their  hips  and  monhoddos  better  adjusted,  or  their 
legs  more  adhesive,  after  reading  it.  We  do  not  think  that  letter- 
press instructions  as  to  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  are  of 
much  use  either  to  riders,  skaters,  or  acrobats. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  which  have  been  taken  from  other 
sources  are  moderately  good,  but  the  original  drawings  of  horses, 
notably  figures  6,  7,  and  17,  set  all  laws  of  drawing  and 
anatomy  at  open  defiance.  The  outside  of  the  volume  will  pro- 
bably prove  its  greatest  attraction  to  the  general  public,  and 
its  bright  scarlet  cover  and  gilt  horseman  will  find  it  a  sale  among 
purchasers  who  only  buy  books  in  order  to  lay  them  on  library 
tables.  While,  however,  we  praise  the  exterior  of  the  work,  we 
are  far  from  depreciating  its  interior.  It  is  a  dry  book — a  very  dry 
book — nor  do  we  consider  it  one  which  is  likely  to  be  very  gene- 
rally useful  •,  but  it  is  the  result  of  much  careful  and  accurate 
stii'lv,  and  parts  of  it  are  of  decided  value.  It  is  a  book  which 
we  should  recommend  to  the  notice  of  young  cavalry  officers,  with 
a  caution,  however,  not  to  accept  every  opinion  of  the  writer  as 
infallible,  especially  if  their  colonels'  opinions  differed  from  it. 
The  work,  again,  might  be  of  use  as  a  book  of  reference  in  certain 
disputes  which  occasionally  arise  as  to  the  physical  relations  of 
horses  towards  their  riders ;  and  collectors  of  equestrian  works 
would  do  well  by  adding  it  to  their  libraries.  As  it  has  an  index, 
it  is  easily  referred  to,  and  there  are  passages  which  might  be 
■worth  quoting  to  obstinate  and  whimsical  men  about  seats,  saddles, 
and  bridles.  Such  remarks  as  the  following  might  occasionally 
be  much  to  the  purpose : — 

Most  persons  conversant  with  horses  must  be  aware  that  certain  glands 
lie  just  nnder  the  angles  of  the  two  jaws,  and  run  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
«ar.  They  are  the  seat  of  the  affection  peculiar  to  young  animals  known 
under  the  name  of  strangles.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  especially 
amongst  the  commoner  kind  of  horses,  to  find  these  glands  large  and  flabby 
in  their  textures.  W  ith  well-bred  and  well-formed  animals  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  find  them  at  all  under  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  abnormal  size  of 
these  glands  is  evidently  constitutional,  sometimes  it  is  a  consequence  of 
•disease — strangles,  for  instance — and  sometimes  it  arises  wholly  from  the 
pressure  of  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  especially  when  these  lie  too  close  to- 
gether, and  the  rider  or  driver  has  attempted  to  force  a  certain  position, 
either  by  the  use  of  severe  bits,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  a  combination  of 
these  with  the  bearing-rein  in  harness. 

If  such  a  state  of  things  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  very  serious  conse- 
quences may  arise.  The  forced  pressure  of  the  jaw-bone  on  these  glands  is 
sometimes  perfectly  excruciating  to  the  animal,  and  it  has  recourse,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  its  ignorant  rider  or  driver,  to  all  sorts  of  expedients 
to  get  rid  of  the  intolerable  pain.  It  will  refuse  its  work,  or  run  away,  or 
throw  itself  down,  or  rear  up,  or  do  anything  or  everything  in  its  despera- 
tion, and  the  brute  0:1  its  back  or  on  the  coacli-box  knows  no  other  remedy 
for  it  than  "  to  flog  the  sulk  out  of  him,"  whereas  the  whole  thing  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  bad  bitting  and  bridling. 

The  author  makes  some  very  sensible  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  light  bridling,  and  recommends  people  who  find  their  horses 
fractious  to  try  them  with  less  severe  bits ;  but  nevertheless 
we  mii3t  demur  to  the  practice  of  putting  easy  bridles  into 
horses'  mouths  without  considerable  caution.  One  of  the  very 
few  really  vicious  horses  that  we  ever  possessed  showed  such 
a  dislike  to  his  bridle,  soon  after  he  came  into  our  hands,  that  we 
determined  to  try  him  with  a  lighter  one.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  all  the  most  approved  treatises  on  horseman- 
ship, a  plain  snaffle  -was  the  bit  most  likely  to  suit  him,  and 
we  had  the  assurances  of  several  friendly  experts  that  this  form 
of  bridle  would  be  a  certain  cure  for  his  evil  behaviour.  One 
morning,  therefore,  we  confidently  went  out  hunting  on  our  new 
purchase,  with  a  plain  and  a  gag-snaffle  in  his  mouth.  The 
success  seemed  complete.  He  did  not  pull,  he  did  not  fret,  and 
we  thought  we  were  going  to  pass  a  quiet  and  enjoyable  day. 
We  were  conversing  with  a  iriend  at  the  covert-side  when, 
without  the  slightest  warning  or  apparent  reason,  the  brute  sud- 
denly threw  his  head  up  into  the  air,  with  his  neck  twisted  on  one 
side,  and  started  off",  first  at  a  trot,  then  at  a  canter,  then  at  a 
gallop,  and  finally  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could  lay  legs 
to  the  ground,  without  looking  where  he  was  going.  The  plain 
snaffle  in  which  we  had  such  high  authority  for  believing  he 
would  go  quietly  seemed  to  exercise  no  control  over  his  pace 
whatever ;  but  we  were  just  able  to  steer  him  a  little,  and  as 
there  was  a  high  stone  wall  on  one  side,  and  a  large  pond  on  the 
other,  we  endeavoured  to  guide  him  towards  a  gate  which  lay 
between  them,  and  in  a  moment  there  was  a  terrific  crash  of 
broken  timber,  and  our  "  Monboddo  bone :'  was  propelled  with 
great  "  motive  power "  upon  a  very  hard  turnip  which  grew  in 
the  opposite  field.  Since  then  we  have  been  particularly  cautious 
about  trying  to  ride  hard-pulling  or  fractious  horses  in  snaffle 
bridles.  Although  the  name  of  Major  Dwyer's  book  is  given  on 
the  scarlet  cover  simply  as  Scats  and  Saddles,  the  title-page  gives 
it  as  Seats  and  Saddles,  Bits  and  Bitting,  Draught  and  Harness, 
and  the  Prevention  and  Care  of  JResliveness  in  Morses.  Upon 


the  whole,  the  latter  part  of  the  book — namely,  that  which 
treats  of  bridling,  driving,  and  the  management  of  restive  horses — 
is  in  many  respects  the  best ;  and  amidst  a  great  deal  that  is  dry, 
wordy,  and  commonplace,  there  is  much  that  is  highly  commend- 
able and  to  the  purpose. 

Lessons  in  Horse  Judging  and  the  Summering  of  Hunters  is  a 
book  whicli  we  can  confidently  recommend  to  every  man  who  owns 
a  horse.  It  is  a  dull  book  enough  to  read  steadily  through,  and  the 
absence  of  anecdote  will  render  it  unattractive  to  the  admirer  of 
light  literature  ;  but  those  who  make  horseflesh  a  study  would  do 
well  to  read  it  and  thoroughly  master  its  contents.  It  is  a  small 
book,  and  it  docs  not  profess  to  teach  a  novice  everything  about 
horses  ;  but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  which  every  man 
who  keeps  horses  ought  to  possess,  and  if  we  wished  to  select  a 
book  in  which  to  examine  horsy  men  of  the  most  elementary  type, 
we  do  not  know  that  we  could  find  a  better.  It  is  essentially  a 
lesson  book,  and  we  think  it  would  put  most  men  to  sleep  in  a 
railway  carriage  or  smoking-room  ;  but  it  is  just  the  sort  of 
little  treatise  which  young  men  with  a  taste  for  horses  would  do 
w:ell  to  study  thoroughly.  Like  Major  Dwyer's  work  on  Seats 
and  Saddles,  Mr.  Fearnley's  "  Lessons"  contain  some  geometrical 
problems,  with  scientific  explanations,  such  as  "  Take  the  paral- 
lelogram a'  a"  V"  a'",  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leg  is  flexed 
and  extended  within  the  triangle  a'"  a"  h'",  and  that  the  body 
swings  forward  and  brings  the  leg  from  position  a"  a'"  to  a'  a'", 
and  this  movement  is  accomplished  within  the  triangle  a'  a"  a'"  " ; 
but  these  problems  are  kept  within  proper  limits,  and  are  given 
with  a  clear  and  definite  object.  We  heartily  wish  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  little  work  could  be  instilled  iuto  the  heads  of  stud 
grooms :  but  that  is  too  much  to  hope  for.  There  is  some  excellent 
advice,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  on  the  subjects  of  blistering,  firing, 
and  the  summering  of  hunters,  and  the  writer  candidly  admits 
that  in  certain  systems  which  he  personally  dislikes  there  are 
virtues  as  well  as  vices.  Even  for  the  much-abused  bearing  rein 
Mr.  Fearnley  has  a  good  word  to  say,  under  certain  restrictions. 
We  regret  the  love  of  fine  words  shown  by  the  author ;  but  never- 
theless what  we  suppose  he  would  call  his  "  verbiage  "  is  not 
invariably  graceful.  He  speaks  about  subjects  being  "  conducted 
empirically  on  a  scientific  basis,"  and  yet  further  on  he  tells  us 
what  will  happen  if  we  "  take  and  gallop  a  horse."  But,  despite  a 
few  minor  failings,  these  Lessons  in  Horse  Judging  and  the  Sum- 
mering of  Hunters  deserve  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  man 
who  keeps  a  hunter. 

Our  Horses,  by  Colonel  Hardy,  is  a  small,  unpretending-looking 
volume,  but  it  is  pleasantly  written,  and  contains  many  useful 
hints,  which  are,  however,  unnecessary  for  most  men  who  have 
had  any  experience  of  horses.  The  first  part  of  the  book  consists 
of  an  account  of  the  various  horses  which  the  writer  possessed 
in  India,  and  in  describing  them  he  tells  several  interesting  stories 
of  his  experiences  in  pig-sticking,  cheetah-hunting,  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  second  part  treats  of  breeding,  breaking,  saddlery 
and  harness,  buying  and  selling,  shoeing,  and  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  In  the  chapter  on  breeding  the  well-known  old  argu- 
ments are  urged  against  the  system  of  handicapping.  Like  the 
plausible  objections  which  are  often  brought  forward  against  the 
habit  of  smoking,  there  is  much  truth  in  them  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
we  expect  to  die  without  seeing  either  smoking  or  handicapping 
universally  abandoned.  The  chapters  on  breaking,  saddlery,  and 
buying  and  selling  horses  are  sensible  enough  and  very  practical. 
Upon  the  whole,  too,  we  like  the  advice  given  as  to  the  treatment 
of  diseases;  but,  as  regards  medical  subjects,  of  course  doctors 
differ. 


RECENT  LATIN  SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 

TT  is  not  often  that  the  school-books  of  the  season  allow  of  a 
retrospect  of  Latin  authors  going  so  far  back  as  Plautus, 
although  no  writer  is  so  well  worth  studying  either  for  raciness  of 
style  or  an  insight  into  the  wealth  of  early  idiomatic  Latin.  The 
few  editoi-3  who  have  published  whole  plays  of  Plautus  in  Eng- 
land might  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Professor  Ramsay's 
Mostellaria  is  too  bulky  in  its  excursuses  and  lengthy  notes  ; 
Professor  Wagner's  Aidularia  and  Mencechmei  have  the  same  draw- 
back, though  in  a  less  degree ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hildyard,  if  he 
could  be  led  to  re-edit  his  capital  edition  of  the  same  two  plays, 

*  Scenes  from  Plautus.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  Powell 
James,  M.A.,  Oxford.    London  :  Newman  &  Co.  1879. 

Select  Poems  of  Catullus.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Appendices.  By  Francis  P.  Simpson,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  London  : 
Macinillan  &  Co.  1879. 

P.  Vergilii  Maronis  JEneidos  Lilni  Priores  Sex.  Edited,  with  copious 
Notes.  By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University 
of  London.    London  and  Glasgow  :  Collins  &  Son.  1379. 

M.  Tulli  Ciccronis  T)e  hnperio  Gnal  Pompei  Oratio  ad  Quirites.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes,  edited  after  Karl  Halm.  By  A.  S.  Wilkins, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1879. 

Easy  Extracts  for  Translation  at  Sight.  From  Latin  Prose  Authors. 
By  A.  S.  West, M. A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  Univ.  Coll.,  London. 
London  :  Hamilton  &  Adams.  1879. 

Auxilia  Latina.  Part  I. — Accidence.  By  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley,  B.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Clare  Coll.,  Cambridge.   London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1879. 

Passages  Jor  Translation  into  Latin  Prose.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
References  to  the  Editor's  Hints  towards  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By 
Alex.  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  Fettes  College.  Edinburgh  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1879. 
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would  recast  them  in  a  more  compendious  form  than  that  of 
footnotes  and  appended  glossaries.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hubert 
Holden's  two  school-texts,  Trinummus  and  Miles  Gloriosus,  are  so 
3parsely  annotated  as  to  create  a  craving  for  more  light  from  the 
=ame  source,  and  the  editor  of  Aristophanes  might  satisfy  that 
craving  from  his  parallel  insight  into  Latin  and  Greek  comedy. 
Mr.  Powell  James  steps  last,  and  without  much  pretension,  into  the 
field,  and  selects  from  seven  of  the  best  plays  of  Plautus  a  number 
of  lively  scenes,  calculated  to  exhibit  the  ancient  playwright  in 
his  happiest  vein,  free  from  coarseness,  occasionally,  as  in  the 
Captivi,  developing  sentiment  and  pathos,  but  oftener,  as  in  the 
Mostellaria,  Mencechmei,  and  Miles  Gloriosus,  the  broadest  humour 
and  characteristic  dialogue.  The  editor's  fault  is  scantiness  of 
annotation,  though  he  seldom  neglects  careful  explanation  of 
grammatical  or  orthographic  peculiarities  and  archaisms.  In  his  brief 
specimen  of  the  Rudens  he  notes,  though  without  illustrating  as 
other  editors  do  from  Sallust  ("in  suppiiciis  deorum  magnifici"), 
the  early  sense  of"  supplicium,"  through  "  supples,"  as  a  prayer  or 
act  of  worship  ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  omitted  this  extract, 
if,  as  seems  probable,  these  prologues  are  not  genuine  Plautus. 
In  Captivi,  i.  ii.  12,  "  Postquam  natus  tuus  potitus  est  hostium," 
"  potitus  "  is,  we  think,  wrongly  said  to  be  used  in  a  passive  sense. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  passive  in  the  expression  "  has  met  with 
enemies,"  "  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  foe,"  though  we  admit 
that  in  the  first  extract  from  Miles  Gloriosus,  v.  5,  "  consolari "  is 
passively  used.  In  the  extract  from  the  Captivi  the  point  of  the 
pun  in  v.  iv.  5-7  might  have  been  advantageously  elucidated  by  a 
reference  to  Shakspeare's  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1.  "  Fetch  me  an 
iron  crow."  It  is  to  be  wished  that  editors  would  handle  a  single 
play,  like  the  Miles,  and  do  so  adequately,  yet  compendiously. 

So  much  has  been  written,  and  so  recently,  on  Catullus,  his  life 
and  writings,  that  Mr.  Simpson's  field  is  somewhat  forestalled.  lie 
has  edited  a  selection  of  the  poet's  longer  and  shorter  poems,  with 
introductions,  notes,  and  appendices,  all  exhibiting  a  careful  study 
of  his  author,  the  introductions  especially  showing  a  distinct 
amount  of  independent  thought.  Although  somewhat  fond  of 
couching  his  ideas  in  over-stilted  language,  he  is  often  entitled 
to  the  suffrage  of  sober-minded  scholars  for  his  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  some  excellence  of  Catullus,  as,  e.g.  where  in  p.  xiii.  he 
contravenes  the  supposed  modernness  of  "  interpretative  sympathy 
with  inanimate  nature,"  and  shows  that  Catullus  rebukes  this  in- 
sularity of  opinion,  as  also  the  claim  asserted  by  English  scholars 
to  a  peculiar  love  of  home  as  an  English  virtue,  illustrating 
both  from  passages  of  the  Phaselus,  the  Epithalamium  of  Julia 
and  Manlius,  the  lines  to  Sirmio,  and  other  poems.  No  one  can 
find  fault  with  Mr.  Simpson's  estimate  of  the  second  of  these  as 
unique  in  Latin,  if  not  in  all  literature,  in  lightness  of  texture 
and  variety  of  delicate  imagination,  though  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  criticism  on  the  "  Lesbia " 
series  of  love  poems,  and  whether,  in  truth,  when  Catullus 
"  ceased  to  be  lover  he  ceased  to  be  poet. "  In  the  general  intro- 
duction he  gives  a  few  translations  from  the  poet  in  his  diverse 
and  most  characteristic  veins ;  but  these  are  often  singularly  dis- 
torted by  the  introduction  of  modern  slang.  We  thiuk,  too,  that 
Mr.  Simpson  would  do  well,  especially  as  an  editor  of  school 
classics,  to  be  chary  of  irrelevant  notes,  such  as  that  on  v.  1  of 
the  Fifth  Poem,  which  he  calls  the  creed  of  all  passionate  lovers 
since  lovers  began.  "  To  translate  without  spoiling  it,  has  been 
the  ambition  of  many  ;  but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  ;  multi  illorum 
agricolte,  multi  accoluere  juvenci."  Some  of  his  annotations, 
however,  are  much  to  the  purpose,  as  when,  in  Poem  XL, 
he  illustrates  ut  in  the  sense  of  "  where  "  from  xvii.  10,  and 
Virg.  zEn.  xii.  270,  as  o>y  in  the  same  sense  from  Theocritus  i. 
13,  v.  101 ;  and  again  when,  in  xxxv.  v.  7,  at  "  Viam  vorabit," 
he  quotes  2  Henry  IV.  act  1,  sc.  1,  and  Virg.  ^En.  i.  418, 
corripuere  viam ;  but  we  are  painfully  conscious  of  a  needless 
leaning  to  smart  translation  even  in  such  little  matters  as  where, 
in  xh.  3,  "  Tollis  lintea  negligentiorum,"  "  liutea"  is,  by  an  odd 
anachronism,  interpreted  "  cambrics."  Much  more  to  the  point 
would  it  have  been  if,  in  Ixi.  186-7,  Mr.  Simpson  had  bent  his 
mind  to  the  identification  of  "  Alba  parthenice  velut  Luteumve 
papaver,"  a  problem  which  most  editors  avoid.  It  must  be  said 
of  him,  however,  that  he  has  pondered  his  authorities,  weighed 
well,  and  for  the  most  part  acutely,  the  i»-os  and  cons  of  Mr. 
Munro  and  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis,  gathered  up  succinctly  and  fairly 
the  lights  derivable  from  Couat  and  others  as  to  Catullus's  relation 
to  Greek  poetry  and  his  position  in  Latin  literature,  and  dealt  suffi- 
ciently, but  not  unduly,  by  way  of  appendices,  with  the  prosody 
and  characteristic  diction  of  the  poet.  Should  the  volume  reach 
a  second  edition,  it  may  with  advantage  be  trimmed  and  com- 
pressed into  a  less  pretentious  and  more  solid  work. 

Dr.  L.  Sckmitz's  "  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid,"  with 
preface,  life,  and  copious  foot-notes,  is  singularly  free  from  the 
faults  we  have  noted  in  Mr.  Simpson's  book.  The  text  is  mainly 
Ribbeck's ;  the  notes  are  compiled  from  the  best  commentators, 
from  Servius  to  Conington  and  Weiduer;  and  a  judicious  estimate 
of  the  requirements  of  young  students  has  ruled  the  entire  com- 
pilation. Better  than  most  editors  has  Dr.  Schmitz  gauged  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  "average  diligence"  of  boys,  and  he  has 
wisely  avoided  notes  requiring  a  reference  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
While,  in  the  Six  Looks  of  the  zEneid  now  edited,  there  is  but  one 
excursus,  a  page  long,  at  the  end  of  the  First  Book,  the  foot  of  each 
page  contains  the  requisite  explanation  of  every  difficulty  in  order. 
In  questions  of  orthography,  tor  instance,  the  spelling  "  conubio  " 
with  one  in  I.  73,  is  shown  to  be  correct,  the  two  final  vowels 
"  io"  coalescing.  In  v.  104,  Dr.  Schmitz  follows  Wagner  in  reading 


"Turn  proram  avertit,"  where,  however,  "  Turn  prora  avertit"  is 
as  likely  to  be  correct.  In  135  he  explains  very  satisfactorily  the 
aposiopesis  which  occurs  at "  Quos  ego  "  ;  and  in  195  he  explains  the 
unwonted  position  of  "deinde  "  as  thefourth  wordin  thesentenceby 
connecting  it  in  sense  with  "dividit,"  not  with  "  onerarat."  Here 
and  there  we  note  a.  slip,  as  where  "  Romulus  excipiet  gentem  "  in 
I.  276  is  interpreted,  "  Romulus  will  propagate  the  race  of  ^Eneas," 
when  it  should  be,  "  will  succeed  to,"  "it  shall  pass  into  the 
hands  of."  At  v.  505,  "Turn  foribus  divae,  media  testudine  templi " 
is  rightly  regarded  as  meaning  "  At  the  vestibule  of  the  goddess's 
sanctuary,  under  the  mid  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple  " ;  and  in  the 
description  of  Dido's  banquet  (698), — 

Aurea  eomposuit  sponda  mediamque  locavit — 
it  is  judiciously  noted  that  Virgil  must  be  understood  as  trans- 
ferring the  customs  of  his  own  time  to  the  heroic  age.  The  queen 
took  her  seat  on  the  "  inedius  lectus  "  of  the  three  couches,  ^Eneas 
on  her  left.  In  the  Second  Book,  55-7,  at  the  passage  about 
Laocoon  hurling  a  spear  at  the  Wooden  Horse — 

Et  si  fata  deum,  si  mens  non  lasva  fuisset, 
Impulcrat  t'erro  Argolicns  fcedare  latebras, 
Trojaque  nunc  staret,  Priamique  aix  alta  maneres — 

we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Schmitz  that  "  Impulerat  "  is  not  the 
apodosis  to  the  protasis  in  the  line  before,  but  only  a  parenthetical 
clause,  "  Troja  nunc  staret  "  being  the  true  apodosis.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  a  solution  so  awkward,  when  we  have  many  illustra- 
tions of  a  like  construction.  We  should  prefer  to  read  the 
passage  as  in  Clayton's  translation : — "  And  had  such  been  the 
decree  of  heaven,  had  our  minds  been  wise,  he  would  have  moved 
us  to  spoil  with  steel  the  lurking-place  of  the  Argives,  and  Troy 
would  now  be  standing,  and  thou,  lofty  citadel  of  Priam,  remaining 
still."  The  words  "  non  iseva  "  are  here  to  be  taken  together. 
Such  imperfections  are,  however,  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  pervading  accuracy  of  Dr.  Schmitz's  work,  for  which,  as  for 
many  like  services  in  scholarship  and  history  and  geography, 
English  students  owe  him  cordial  gratitude. 

For  those  who  need  an  insight  into  Cicero's  public  speeches  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  titter  specimen  than  the  oration  "  De  im- 
perio  Cn.  Pompei,"  or  "  Pro  Lege  Manilia,"  which  was,  as  far  as  we 
know,  his  first  political  speech.  And  this  has  been  made  ready  to 
the  classical  scholar's  hand  by  avery  complete  adaptation  of  Professor 
Halm  of  Munich's  edition  (Berlin,  1877)  to  English  requirements. 
Professor  Wilkins  has  seldom,  to  our  thinking,  put  forth  an  edition 
better  equipped  at  all  points  than  this  handy  little  book  of  about 
a  hundred  pages,  which  may  literally  be  regarded  as  auTapxis,  in 
the  sense  of  holding  within  its  covers  all  that  the  reader  need 
seek  to  know  of  the  matter  or  manner  of  the  speech  in  question. 
In  the  introduction  we  have  a  succinct  yet  sufficiently  ample  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  of  the 
different  views  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  the  orators  against  whom 
Cicero  found  himself  pitted  ;  and  the  explanatory  notes  are  con- 
cise and  practical.  The  volume  may  be  confidently  recommended 
for  the  use  of  industrious  students. 

Mr.  West's  Easy  Extracts  for  Translation  at  Siyht  are  calculated 
to  be  of  use  to  students  of  a  humbler  age  and  grade  ;  and  he  de- 
serves thanks  for  having  catered  for  a  class  too  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  uses  of  unseen  transla- 
tion papers  strike  us  as  timely  and  wholesome,  though  we  some- 
what doubt  the  desirableness  of  varying  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
Livy  with  Eutropius,  Florus,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Some 
of  the  samples  of  wit  and  humour  from  Quintilian  appear  to 
us  to  be  a  little  flat ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vocabularies  are 
generally  happy  and  well  chosen. 

Mr.  Baddeley's  aim  in  publishing  the  Accidence  portion  of  his 
Auxilia  Latina  is  to  train  the  young  pupil,  by  easy  exercises,  up 
to  the  point  at  which  he  can  be  cailed  upon  to  turn  a  piece  of 
idiomatic  English  into  idiomatic  Latin ;  and  he  has  laudably 
striven  to  discard,  wherever  possible,  the  cumbrous  technicalities 
of  the  grammarian,  and,  so  far,  to  make  the  work  of  grammar 
shorter  and  simpler.  He  justifies,  however,  what  might  seem  to  be 
a  departure  from  this  rule,  where,  in  the  examples  of  the  third  declen- 
sion of  substantives,  he  gives  some  thirty  various  examples,  forms, 
and  endings,  because  each  has  its  followers,  and  each  is  a  model 
form.  But  perhaps  this  labour  might  have  been  abridged  by  making 
the  tiro  lay  to  heart  a  few  general  rules  applicable  to  particular  inflec- 
tions ;  and  we  should  have  said  that  the  same  course  might  super- 
sede an  extended  list  of  perfects  and  supines.  Certainly  it  was 
needless  to  say  in  p.  7  that  "monosyllables  are  words  of  one  syllable  "; 
and  in  Mr.  Baddeley's  Auxilia  we  should  say  that  the  peril  of  a 
slough  of  despond  is  never  surmounted  until  the  third  declension 
is  past.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  scarcely  in  a  first  book  that  we  require 
an  account  of  inceptive,  frequentative,  and  desiderative  verbs.  The 
last,  at  any  rate,  are  seldom  likely  to  be  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
very  young  student.. 

Dr.  Potts's  Passayesfor  Translation  have,  as  one  might  expect, 
the  recommendation  of  not  exacting  impossibilities  of  the  examinee. 
We  have  some  fifty-five  passages  in  various  styles,  philosophic, 
forensic,  historic,  epistolary,  didactic,  humorous,  and  satirical ; 
and  each  passage  is  equipped  with  a  dozen  or  more  notes  and 
references  intended  to  assist  the  pupil  in  converting  the  English 
into  Latin  elegantly  and  easily.  Difficulties  are  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for  in  a  way  that  bids  us  augur  well  of  the  Latin  prose 
taught  at  Fettes  College. 
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IT  is  a  significant  example  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs 
that  the  House  of  Hanover,  so  far  as  its  original  hereditary 
possessions  fire  concerned,  should  reproduce  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  alike  in  the  misfortunes  that  have  overtaken  it 
and  the  persistent  loyalty  with  which  its  claims  are  still  upheld. 
Many  of  its  adherents  are  the  very  antitypes  of  the  Jacobites  of 
last  century,  and  conspicuous  among  them  is  Ilerr  Onno  Klopp  (i), 
■who  aspires  after  nothing  less  than  rewriting  the  history  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  from  a  strictly  Hanoverian  poiut  of  view.  As 
a  history  either  of  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart  or  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Herr  Klopp's  voluminous  work 
is  a  mistake ;  for  both  families — the  former  frequently,  the  latter 
usually — are  in  the  case  of  the  images  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  save 
that  they  are  not  on  that  account  the  more  conspicuous.  It  is, 
indeed,  upon  his  own  showing,  only  towards  the  close  of  his  eighth 
volume  that  the  House  of  Hanover  acquires  any  locus  standi  in 
the  narrative  ;  for  one  of  his  main  points  is  the  disinterestedness 
which  ho  imputes  to  the  Electress  Sophia,  and  her  reluctance  to 
prefer  any  dynastic  pretensions  until  the  virtual  extinction 
of  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  Stuart  family  by  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Anne's  son.  If,  however,  his  work  be  regarded  as  a 
general  history  of  Europe  at  the  period,  it  is  entitled  to  hi>ih  com- 
mendation on  account  of  its  clear  style,  its  easy  though  discursive 
narrative,  and  the  distinctness  and  consistency  of  the  writer's 
theories  and  ideas.  He  is  an  historian  of  the  school  of  Ranke,  de- 
riving his  materials  chiefly  from  State  papers,  and  taking  little  heed 
of  the  more  momentous,  but  less  easily  fathomed,  currents  of  feel- 
ing beyond  the  sphere  of  diplomacy.  He  censures  English  his- 
torians for  their  general  inattention  to  archives  outside  of  their  own 
State  Paper  Otlice :  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  unpublished  de- 
spatches and  memoirs  of  foreign  Ministers  abound  with  valuable  ma- 
terials for  English  history.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
view  of  the  Spanish  Partition  which  Heir  Kiopp  undertakes  to 
confute  is  accredited  in  England,  or  indeed  that  his  own  version 
of  the  transaction  differs  substantially  from  Macaulay's.  Next  to 
his  reverence  for  the  House  of  Hanover  comes  his  admiration  for 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  a  sovereign  who  has  hitherto  found  few 
panegyrists.  Herr  Klopp  blames  William  III.,  whose  great 
qualities,  however,  he  freely  admits  and  extols,  for  having  been 
temporarily  won  over  to  desert  his  Imperial  ally,  and  having 
hence  caused  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  ;  but  he  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  trial  to  William's  temper  from  Austrian  slug- 
gishness sind  pomposity.  It  is  startling  to  find  a  history  of  which 
all  the  heroes  are  Protestauts  blessed  and  recommended  by  the 
Pope,  out  of  sheer  antipathy,  as  it  would  seem,  to  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  second  volume  of  Karl  Hillebrand's  History  of  France  from 
1830  to  1870  (2)  comprises  the  period  between  1837  and  the  Re- 
volution of  February  1S4S.  The  political  incidents  of  this  epoch, 
sufficiently  interesting  at  the  time,  dwindle  in  retrospect  wheu 
compared  with  the  more  stirring  events  of  later  years ;  but  the 
period  embraces  several  intellectual  movements  of  great  import- 
ance, which  Herr  Hillebrand  is  well  qualified  to  appreciate  by  his 
own  mental  habits  and  his  long  residence  in  France.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  are  the  Neo-Catholic  reaction  and  the  spread  of 
Socialism,  both  of  which  are  very  thoroughly  treated.  Education, 
finance,  and  the  development  of  the  Romantic  school  in  literature 
also  receive  ample  attention.  In  criticizing  the  ultimate  failure,  of 
a  regime  which  gave  France  eighteen  years  of  peace  and  the  most 
brilliant  intellectual  activity  she  has  ever  known,  Herr  Hillebrand 
lays  especial  stress  on  two  points — the  incompetence  of  the 
wealthy  middle  class  to  fill  the  place  of  the  old  nobility,  and  the 
incompatibility  of  constitutional  liberty  with  a  highly  centralized 
administration.  He  considers  French  Parliamentary  institutions 
a  bad  model  for  other  Continental  States,  but  does  not  say  whether 
republicanism  or  absolutism  is  to  be  preferred  to  them. 

It  is  an  indication  of  Cyprus  (3)  having  been  somewhat  over- 
done that  no  English  publisher  has  yet  announced  a  translation  of 
the  travels  of  Dr.  Karl  Schneider,  whose  inspection  of  the  island, 
if  less  thorough  than  that  of  some  visitors  of  earlier  date,  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  having  been  made  since  the  English  occu- 
pation. It  would  have  been  still  more  interesting  if  it  had  been 
deferred  until  the  new  administration  had  been  completely  orga- 
nized. Many  of  the  traveller's  remarks,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  success  which  seems  to  have  actually  at- 
tended Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley's  arrangements.  The  general  impres- 
sion created  by  his  description  is  that  of  a  country  rich  in  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity,  but  too  much  prostrated  by  long  mis- 
government  to  be  capable  of  very  rapid  recovery,  or  of  any  recovery 
except  on  condition  of  a  considerable  influx  of  foreign  capital  and 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  people. 
The  English  had  made  a  fair  beginning  by  instilling  into  the 
native  mind  the  idea  that  perjury  was  a  criminal  offence,  which 
had  naturally  diminished  the  popularity  they  at  first  enjoyed.  In 
the  main,  however,  Dr.  Schneider  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  great  reason  to  apprehend  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
population  ;  the  Greeks  being  too  much  rejoiced  at  their  deliverance 

(1)  Der  Fall  dcs  Houses  Stuart  und  die  Succession  dcs  TIauscs  Hannover 
in  Gross- Brilannien  und  Irland  im  Zusammenhange  der  europuisclten  An- 
gelegenheiten  von  1660-1714.  Von  Onno  Klcpp.  lid.  7-8.  1695-1700.  Wiin: 
Braumuller.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Geschichte  Franhreichs  von  der  Thronbe.iteigung  Louis  P/tilipp's  his 
zum  Fade  Napoleon's  III.  Von  Karl  Hillebrand.  Th.  2.  Gotha  :  Perthes. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Ct/pern  unter  den  Enqlandern,  Iieise-Sltizzen.  Von  K.  Schneider 
Koln  :  Dumont  Schauberg.    London :  Triibner  &  Co. 


from  the  Turkish  zaptieh  to  concern  themselves  much  about  the 
Hellenic  idea  at  prpsent,  and  the  non-oflicial  Turks  being 
mostly  good-humoured  and  manageable.  The  uuhealt biness  of  the 
island",  at  least  when  the  ordinary  rules  of  health  are  observed,  has 
been  exaggerated  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  principal  hindrance  to  the 
thorough  success  of  the  English  rule  would  seem  to  be  ill-judged 
parsimony.  Dr.  Schueider  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  and  reiterates  all  that  has  so  often  been  said  about  the  fer- 
tility of  some  districts,  the  malaria  of  others,  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  timber,  the  mischief  occasioned  by  drought  at  one  time  of 
the  year  and  inundations  at  another,  and  the  resources  and 
prospects  of  the  country  in  spite  of  every  drawback.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  and  all  recent  visitors  arrived  at  the  end  of 
four  successive  bad  seasons,  which  had  so  impoverished  the  inha- 
bitants that  he  was  more  than  once  assured  that  the  population 
would  have  emigrated  en  masse  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  English. 
Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  community 
is  that  there  was  hardly  a  Jew  upon  the  island. 

The  people  of  Mecklenburg  cannot  be  devoid  of  imagination,  for 
Ilerr  Bartsch  (4)  has  been  able  to  collect  no  less  than  653  popular 
traditions  in  tbe  district,  excluding  mere  variants,  as  well  as  38 
more  elaborate  legends.  A  large  number  are  merely  local  tradi- 
tions, suggested  by  some  physical  peculiarity  in  the  spot  to  which 
they  relate;  others  are  distorted  versions  of  actual  occurrences 
which  have  taken  hold  of  the  popular  fancy ;  but  very  many  are 
genuine  fragments  of  mythology,  with  affinities  to  the  tales  of 
Italy,  Russia,  and  other  remote  countries.  Stories  of  witchcraft, 
hidden  treasure,  haunted  houses  and  paths,  sunken  churches  and 
bells,  are  very  numerous,  and  some  few  of  them  are  very  wild  and 
impressive.  A  second  volume  will  contain  local  customs  and 
practices. 

The  second  volume  of  Kohn  and  Mehlis's  valuable  collection  of 
materials  (5)  for  the  primitive  history  of  Eastern  Europe  relates 
less  exclusively  to  the  prehistoric  period  than  the  former,  being 
chiefly  occupied  with  reports  of  the  exploration  of  tumuli  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  Roman  Empire.  Coins  have  been  found  in 
several,  from  which  the  date  may  be  determined  with  tolerable 
precision  ;  some  of  these  are  even  Byzantine,  Arabic,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon.  These  coins,  as  well  as  articles  of  personal  adornment  of 
Italian  workmanship,  show  the  activity  of  commerce  long 
before  Sarmatia  was  civilized  or  Christianized.  The  Hellenic 
sepulchres  found  near  Kertch  are  also  described  ;  the  contents,  un- 
fortunately, had  for  the  most  part  beeu  abstracted  by  treasure- 
seekers  in  the  classical  period.  A  large  part  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  skulls  found  in  the  Sarmatian 
barrows,  which  appear  to  belong  in  general  to  the  dolichocephalic 
type.  An  appendix  chronicles  all  recent  finds  to  a  very  late  date  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  book,  which  is  principally  condensed  from 
Polish  and  Russian  sources,  must  take  rank  as  a  compendious  and 
at  the  same  time  thorough  survey  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  hitherto  inaccessible  to 
scholars  unacquainted  with  the  Slavonic  languages.  Its  value  is- 
enhanced  by  tbe  addition  of  a  map  indicating  the  situation  and 
nature  of  the  discoveries  hitherto  made.  From  this  it  appears 
that  little  has  as  yet  been  found  to  the  east  of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science  (6),  edited  by  Dr.  Jager 
and  his  colleagues,  continues  to  advance.  ;The  part  before  us 
continues  the  division  of  zoology  and  anthropology  to  nearly  the 
end  of  letter  A.  The  mixture  of  subjects  usually  kept  apart  pro- 
duces a  curious  effect,  and  the  uncompromising  Darwinism  of  the 
articles  will  render  them  distasteful  to  many  naturalists.  They 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  executed  with  ample  knowledge 
and  commendable  brevity. 

In  his  inaugural  address  at  the  Sapienza  in  Rome  Professor 
Moleschott  (7)  takes  the  recent  progress  in  his  own  science  of 
physiology  as  the  type  of  the  general  unity  to  which  all  science  is 
tending.  His  discourse  is  unintentionally  suggestive  of  another 
sort  of  unity,  for  a  reader  with  no  other  source  of  information 
open  to  him  would  infallibly  conclude  that  all  eminent  men  of 
science  were  Germans. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Conder,  C.E.  (8),  a  learned  and  thoughtful,  if  some- 
what fanciful,  Englishman,  has  published  in  German  an  essay  on 
three  ideals  of  human  perfection — the  Jewish,  as  worked  out  by 
Talmudical  writers — positive,  materialistic,  and  optimistic;  the 
monastic  ideal  of  ascetics  like  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  and  the  ideal  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  regards  as  supplying  the  defects  of  the  others. 
We  fancy  that  the  essay  has  already  appeared  in  some  English 
periodical. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Lange,  the  well-known  commentator,  indites  a  spirited 
pamphlet  on  the  defects  of  discipline  and  decorum  in  the  German 
Protestant  Church  (9),  mainly  from  the  pietistic  or  Evangelical 
<  point  of  view.    He  enumerates  seven  crying  evils  in  the  Church, 

(4)  Sagen,  Marchen  vnd  Gebrduche  aus  Mchlcnburg.  Go.sainmplt  und 
herausgegebcn  von  K.  Bartsch.  Wien  :  Braumuller.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(5)  Materialmen  zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Mcnschm  im  ostlichen  Europa. 
Nach  polnischen  und  russisciien  Qucllen  bearbeitet  und  herausgegeben  von 
A.  Kohn  und  C.  MeUisi  Bd.  2.  Jena :  Costenoblc.  Loudon :  KolcU- 
mann. 

(6)  Encyhhpadic  der  Naturwissenschn £len.  Iloiau'i^cgebcn  von  G. 
JUgcr,  etc.   Abth.  1,  Lief.  5.    Breslau  :  Tr'ewendt.    London:  Nutt. 

(7)  Die  Einheit  der  IVissenschnft  aus  dem  Vesichtspunkt  der  Lehre  r<»n 
I.eben.  Antrittsredc,  etc.  Von  Jac.  Moleschott.  (jiessen:  Both.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Drei  Ideale  menscldicher  Vollkommenheit.  Von  F.  R.  Conder. 
Leipzig :  Schulze.    London  :  Nutt. 

(9)  Grundlinien  einer  hirrhlichen  Anstandslehre.  Von  Dr.  J.  P.  Langc. 
Heidelberg  :  Winter.    Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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and  his  essay,  though  brief,  -would  afford  copious  materials  for  a 
hostile  indictment. 

The  most  interesting  and  remarkable  portion  of  Dr.  A.  Merx's 
very  complete  monograph  on  Joel(io)  is  a  full  history  of  the 
exegesis  of  this  prophet  from  the  most  ancient  Jewish  commenta- 
tors to  the  Reformers.  The  roll  of  expositors  includes  Luther, 
Calvin,  Maimonides,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  many 
other  distinguished  persons,  the  statement  of  whose  views  in  clear 
language,  and  within  a  moderate  compass,  if  only  it  be  correct 
and  impartial,  is  a  real  boon  to  the  students  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 
Dr.  Merx's  edition  and  translation  of  the  text  may  also  be  valu- 
able, but  his  disquisition  on  the  date  of  the  prophet,  whom  he 
brings  down  to  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  will  probably  find  little 
acceptance.  Neither  Joel's  style  nor  his  allusions  to  contemporary 
transactions  are  compatible  with  so  late  a  period.  The  text  of  the 
Ethiopic  version  is  added  in  an  appendix. 

Fischart  (n),  a  German  poet  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  will  be  less  interesting  to  most  readers  than  his  annota- 
tor,  Von  Meusebach,  a  pretty  full  memoir  of  whom  is  prefixed  to 
the  notes  on  his  author  edited  by  Dr.  Wendeliu.  Meusebach  was 
one  of  the  scholars  who  chiefly  contributed  to  foster  the  patriotic 
interest  in  old  German  literature  which  sprang  up  after  the  War 
of  Liberation,  and  collected  a  very  fine  library  of  this  literature, 
now  preserved  at  Berlin.  The  memoir  is  enriched  with  numerous 
specimens  of  his  erudite  .and  whimsical  letters. 

A  neat  little  Anglo-Saxon  chrestomathy,  edited  by  Oscar 
Brenner  (12),  is  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of 
those  German  students  for  whom  Mr.  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader 
is  too  expensive.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  very  satisfactory 
glossary. 

Dr.  Winkel  Horn's  history  of  Scandinavian  literature  (13)  may 
prove  a  valuable  work,  and  undoubtedly  supplies  a  desideratum 
by  exhibiting  the  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian 
literatures  at  one  view.  The  treatment  of  the  ancient  Norse 
poetry  in  the  first  part  seems,  however,  less  ample  than  might 
have  been  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  information 
is  afforded  concerning  the  comparatively  neglected  modern  literature 
of  Iceland,  which  this  preliminary  portion  of  the  work  brings  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Sakuna  (14)  of  Yasantaraja,  a  Sanskrit  poet  of  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  is  a  poem  on  the  auguries  to  be  derived  from 
the  cries  and  general  demeanour  of  birds,  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
but  important  philologically,  and  as  an  illustration  of  Hindoo 
habits  of  mind.  Dr.  Hultzsch's  prolegomena  include  several 
specimens  of  the  text. 

"On  the  Way,"  by  Berthold  Auerbach  (15),  is  a  pretty  col- 
lection of  little  occasional  stories  and  dramatic  sketches,  most  of 
which  have  probably  been  printed  already.  Though  exceedingly 
slight  in  subject  and  structure,  most  of  the  tales  possess  elements 
of  power  and  pathos  which  would  have  repaid  a  more  elaborate 
treatment  had  the  writer's  leisure  or  inclination  allowed.  As  it 
is,  they  are  in  general  mere  anecdotes,  but  very  gracefully  told, 
and  more  natural  and  sincere  than  some  of  Auerbach's  recent  and 
more  pretentious  writings.  The  comedies,  which  usually  aim  at 
dramatic  effect  by  an  unforeseen  denouement,  are  well  adapted  for 
amateur  performances,  but  have  hardly  substance  enough  for  the 
stage. 

Golo  Raimund's  tales  (16)  scarcely  belong  to  literature,  but  are 
readable  enough,  replete  with  incident,  and  easy  in  style,  and  may 
be  recommended  to  readers  in  quest  of  amusement  who  are  repelled 
by  the  prolixity  and  sentimentality  of  the  average  German  novel. 
The  works  of  Mollhausen  and  Hoefer  (17),  especially  the  latter,  are 
favourable  examples  of  average  German  circulating  library  fiction. 
"  Souls  of  Fire  "  (18),  a  collection  of  tales,  is  a  specimen  of  a  better 
type,  not  so  frequent  now  as  formerly — the  short  story  with  a  spice 
of  fancy  in  the  conception  and  of  romance  in  the  plot — in  which  the 
German  novelist  usually  succeeds.  Herr  Werber  has  the  faults  of 
the  ultra-romantic  school ;  his  pages  are  too  full  of  rhetoric  and 
melodrama ;  but  if  he  is,  as  we  imagine,  a  young  writer,  his  spirit 
and  fluency  promise  well. 

(10)  Die  Prophetie  des  Joel  und  Hire  Ausleger,  von  den  iiltesten  Zeiten  bis 
zu  den  Reformatoren.  Von  A.  Merx.  Halle  ;  Buehkamllung  des  Waisen- 
hauses.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Fiscliartstudien  des  Freiherm  K.H.G.von  Sleusebach,  mit  einer 
Sk:zze  seiner  Uterarischen  Bestrebungen.  Herausgeseben  von  Dr.  C. 
Weudelin.    Halle  :  Niemeyer.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Angelsiichsische  Sprachproben,  nebst  Glossar.  Von  Oscar  Brenner. 
MUnchen  :  Kaiser.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Gesehiehte  der  Literatur  das  skundinavischen  Nordens,  von  den 
iiltesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart.  Von  F.  Winkel  Horn.  Leipzig : 
Schlicke.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  Prolegomena  zu  des  Yasantaraja  £akuna,  nebst  Texlproben. 
Von  E.  Hultzsch.    Leipzig  :  Breitkopf,  Hartel.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(15)  Unterewegs  :  kleine  Geschichten  und  Lustspiele.  Von  Berthold 
Auerbach.   Berlin:  Paetel.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(16)  Ein  Familienschmuck:  Roman.  Von  Golo  Raimuud.  Berlin  : 
Janks.    London :  Kolckmann. 

Gebrilder  Spalding:  Erz'dhhmg.  Von  Golo  Raimuud.  Berlin:  Janks. 
Loudon  :  Kolckmann. 

Fein  Vertrauen :  Erziildung.  Von  Golo  Raimuud.  Berlin  :  Janks. 
London  :  Kolckmann. 

(17)  Vier  Fragmente:  Roman.  Von  B.  Mollhausen.  4  Iide.  Berlin: 
Janks.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

Erzdhlungen  aus  der  Heimat.  Von  K.  Hoefer.  2  Bde.  Jena :  Costc- 
noble.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(18)  Feuerseelen  ;  Erzdhlungen.  Von  E.  Werbcr.  Leipzig  :  Keil 
Loudon  :  Kolckmann. 


The  liundschau  has  a  curious  article  on  the  manuscript  news- 
letters which  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurj 
made  some  amends  to  their  privileged  subscribers  for  the  utter  in- 
sipidity of  the  Berlin  newspaper  press.  The  compilation  of  them 
was  not  exempt  from  danger ;  one  unlucky  scribe  in  particular  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Frederick  the  "Great's  father,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  him.  Some  specimens  are  given  which  convey  a 
lively  idea  of  the  Court  gossip  of  the  period.  •  Another  in- 
teresting article  relates  to  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863,  the 
dissensions  between  the  conservative  and  democratic  patriots, 
the  despotism  of  the  Secret  Revolutionary  Committee,  and  the 
explosion  within  this  body  itself — a  revolution  within  a  revo- 
lution. Another  paper  treats  of  German  emigration  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  enumerates  the  benefits  for  which  foreign  nations 
are  indebted  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  men  of  Teutonic 
race,  such  as  the  introduction  by  a  German  of  the  cotfee-plant  into 
Costa  Rica.  In  a  notice  of  Taine's  L'ancien  regime,  Professor  von 
•Sybel  points  out  how  fully  his  own  views  respecting  the  French 
Revolution  are  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  the  later  writer; 
and  Theodor  Storm  contributes  a  pleasing  novelette  entitled 
"  Fekenhoff." 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Hussian  Review  (19)  is  a  full 
description  of  the  government  of  Baku  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  with  copious  historical,  ethnographical,  and  phy- 
sical details.  Herr  Matthai's  statistical  account  of  the  Russian 
woollen  trade  and  manufacture  is  continued ;  and  there  is  a  report 
of  the  Anthropological  Exhibition  at  Moscow,  which  seems  to 
have  included  au  interesting  section  of  prehistoric  archaeology. 

(19)  Russische  Revue :  3Ionatsschrift  fur  die  Kunde  Russlands. 
Heratisgegeben  von  C.  Rottgcr.  Jahrg.  viii.  Hit.  9.  St.  Petersburg : 
Scumitzdorft'.    London :  Siegle. 
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of  Art  Certificates.  „    .    .      „         „  .      .,   .         „  .,  . 

Candidates  for  the  above  appointments  must  be  Graduates  of  some  university  in  the  United 
Kinzdom.  and  unmarried.    First-Class  Passages  from  England  to  Demerara  will,  under 
certain  conditions,  lie  provided  at  Government  expense.  ....  .... 

Applications,  stating  age  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  Testimonials  (not  originals),  will  be 
fece.v«l  up  to  the  la  instant.  

LAW.— A  MARRIED  SOLICITOR,  in  good  practice,  in  an 
agricultural  town  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  to 

reside  In  the  house,  a  hcalthilv-sitnated  country  residence  Address,  M.A.  H.,  care  of  Messrs. 

G.  Street  &  Co.,  30  Cornhill,  E.C.  

RESIDENT  PUPIL  WANTED.— An  ARCHITECT  and 
SURVEYOR,  holding  a  public  appointment,  con  receive  a  RESIDENT  PUPIL  for 
private  studv.  The  special  and  exceptional  advantages  offered  are  those  of  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the-profession  through  personal  direction  and  guidance,  and,  consequently, 
a  qualification  bra  salaried  engagement  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  usual.  Premium  moderate 
and  inclusive.— Address,  B.,  68  Elm  Park.  Brixton.  S.W. 

EDITOR  WANTED,  for  a  Provincial  MORNING  PAPER. 
Must  be  an  able  and  experienced  Writer,  and  of  thoroughly  Liberal  principles.— 
Address.  R.  B.,  care  of  C.  Mitchell  i  Co..  12  and  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C,  giving 
full  particulars  of  experience,  age.  and  salary. 

A LITERARY  MAN,  Clergyman,  or  Student,  may  find  a  most 
desirable  HOME  in  the  Family  of  a  Gentleman,  resident  in  one  of  the  best  Squares  near 
the  British  Museum.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  U.  J..  Mr.  Osborne,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

BOARD  in  FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIX,  for  YOUNG 
LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN,  in  the  FAMILY  of  a  PHYSICIAN.  The  Lady  has 
resided  in  the  best  London  families  tor  Thirteen  Years.  English.  French,  Latin.  New  Piano 
In  the  house.   English  table.— Address.  23  BU;iehstrusse,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

T\roST  COMFORTABLE    HOME  for  a  LADY  or  TWO 

SISTERS.  Lartre  country  house  in  a  favourite  neighbourhood.  Most  desirable  for 
tho^e  wishing  to  live  in  good  style.— Address,  J.  Y.,  Otterbourne  House,  Winchester. 

rVO   LET,  FURNISHED,  a  charming  VILLA,  in  North 

Devon,  surrounded  by  Hunting,  ri-hing,  and  Shooting.  Beautiful  views,  with  a  large 
Garden  sloping  to  the  south."  Gas  and  other  conveniences.  A  "centre  "  fur  Ciovclly .  Bideibrd, 
Westward  Ho  !,  Hfracombe,  &c.  &c.  For  terms,  apply  to  Mr.  CHAKLES  Doe,  Torrington, 
North  Devon. 


^[ANCIIESTER 


CORPORATION 

STOCK. 


CONSOLIDATED 


The  CORPORATION  of  MANCHESTER  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  an  issue 
of  the  above  STOCK  to  the  extent  of  £250  000. 

The  MANCHESTER  CORPORATION  CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  is  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament (35  &  36  Vict.,  cop.  31 1  made  a  ''charge  upon  the  City  Rate,  and  all  landed  and  other 
property  vested  in  or  belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  which  may  be  acquired  by  them." 

The  City  Rate  is  not  limited  in  amount,  and  the  security  for  this  Stock  is,  therefore,  not  only 
the  wholc'of  the  property  vested  in  or  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  including  the  Gas  and 
Water  Works,  but  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  property  within  the  City  of  Manchester,  the  rateable 
annual  value  of  which  now  exceeds  2?  mill.ons  sterling. 

Sealed  Tenders,  addressed  to  "The  Consolidated  Stock  Sub-Committee,  Town  Hall.  Man- 
chester," and  endorsed  11  Tender  for  Stock,"  for  sums  divisible  by  ten.  but  not  being  in  any 
case  less  than  £50,  must  be  delivered  on  or  Ivefore  Four  o'clock  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
N  .  emlier  next,  and  must  state  the  amount  required  and  the  nremium  which  will  be  given. 
The  Stock  will  be  issued  free  of  all  charges  and  expenses,  and  will  carry  interest,  payable  half- 
yearly,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Interest  on  the  total  amount  of  the  Stock  (calculated  from  the  date  or  dates  of  payment) 
will  be  payable  on  the  24th  June,  18S0. 

The  Finance  Committee  have  decided  to  fix  the  minimum  price  of  the  new  issue  at  £104  103. 
on  every  £100  of  Stock,  below  which  uo  tender  will  be  accepted. 

Payment  will  be  required  to  be  made  to  the  City  Treasurer  as  follows  :  one  half  on  the  10th 
Novemlrcr  and  the  other  half  on  the  5th  December  next.  Persons  whose  tenders  are  accepted 
can.  If  they  so  desire,  pay  the  whole  amount  in  full  on  the  tir-t  named  or  any  subsequent  date 
up  to  the  5th  December,  and  interest  at  4  per  cent,  will  be  allowed. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  Tenders  for  a  larger  amount  of  Stock  than  that  proposed  to  be 
Issued  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  the  Tenders  at  the  lowest  price  accepted  will  be  subject 
to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

Printed  Forms  of  Tender  can  he  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  Stock,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  but  no  specific  Form  is  absolutely  required. 


By  Order, 


Town  nail.  Manchester,  October  17.  1879. 


JOS.  HEROX,  Toicn  ClerT:. 


JEWELS,     BRACELETS,     BROOCHES,     PLATE,  &c. 

v  SALES  by  AUCTION  Five  Days  Next  Week. 


WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c. 

SALES  by  AUCTION  Five  Days  Next  Week. 
LARGE  OR  SMALL  CONSIGNMENTS  RECEIVED  DAILY. 
DEBENHAM,  STORR,  J:  SONS.  Auction  Mart,  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


SILK  MERCERY,  Woollen  Goods,  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 

Apparel,  Officers  *  Uniforms,  Gun?.  Sea^kins,  Sables,  Laces,  Furniture,  Carpets, 
and  Effect*. 
FIVE  DAYS'  SALE  Next  Wee*. 
LARGE  OR  SMALL  CONSIGNMENTS  RECEIVED  DAILY. 
DEBENHAM,  STORR,  &  SONS,  Auction  Mart,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c 


TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-L   Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C;  and  1G  Sc  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  f 1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manaf/cr. 

•VTORTIIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

*  Established  {896, 

Office  ix  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    4O.').r,0O 

Lite  Revenue   107,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  ot*  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 


TICENIX        FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  ctlected  in  all  parts  ut'the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS       OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  provided  ogainst  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS"  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Company.    The  Right  II. in.  Lord  KINNAIED,  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.   Annual  Income.  £214,000.   £1.300.000  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

TTNION"    BANK      of  AUSTRALIA. 

^  Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  grantedon 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation, j 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  W.  E.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office-NTCHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BltAN'CHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
Forshorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Biiis  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


T 


HOTELS. 

"D R I G II TON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

HE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

*n  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  230  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.  Chiuires  lixeri  and  moderute.  Table- 
d'hute  daily.  Every  intbnrmtion  of  the  Manager.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Hfracombe,  for  Two 
Months,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

TRENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  31  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

MARION  &  CO.  '  S 

Scries  of  large  PORTRAITS  of  EMINENT  PERSONS,  Permanent  Carbon  Photo- 
graphs, 23  X  17.  mounted  on  Cardboard,  31  x  25,  with  printed  title,  ready  for  framing,  2ls.  each. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  India  just  added;  a  fine  Series  of  Nepal,  Japan,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  Yosemite  Valley,  and  other  Places,  English  and  Foreign.  Lists  on  application. 

Collections  of  Photographs  completed,  cleaned,  mounted,  titled,  and  put  into  order,  and 
bound  into  convenient  volumes,  or  portloUoed. 
Amntcnrs'  Negatives  printed  in  Silver  or  Carbon.   Portraits  enlarged,  coloured,  and  fnimed. 
Carte  and  Cabinet  Portraits  of  Celebrities. 

22  &  23  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


H 


EAL  &  SON'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

IIEAL  S:  SON,  195,  106,  197,  193  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON.  W. 

URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Luge,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248, 249,  and  860  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19. 20.  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established  iao2. 


F 


()VERLAND     ROUTE    and     SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India.  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Companv  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Ve'niee  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi.  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices.  121  Leadenhall  Street,  EX.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Gr 


A         R         D         N          E         R  S 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Arc  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  f3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  is.  Cd.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


£  s. 


The  Lnnsclowne   

The  Laurel    3  13 

The  Indiana   4  4 

Tin  Forest  Rose   S  S 

The  Japanese  Bamboo  j   G  6 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 

lit-. CRYSTAL.  11  s.  .1. 

Plain  Light  Sum  Glass    3  5  6 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass   4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern   7  7  0 


Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue, which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  iwst  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AND  451  WEST  STRAND.  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. 


M 


ERASMUS      WILSO  N,      F.  R.  S. 

Writes  in  the  "Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine," 
"PEARS'      TRANSPARENT  SOAP 
Is  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of 


bitlms  lor  the  Skii 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[October  18,  1879. 


GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 


"  nnilE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

WILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO 

WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S    EYE    TOBACCO.    This  Tobacco 

is  now  put  up  in  I-oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  label  beins:  a  reduced  fac- 
simile of  that  used  for  the  '2-oz.  Puckets.  Also  in  Cigarettes,  iu  Boxes  of  10  each,  bearing 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of  W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS. 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


jyjEDJCINAL  FOOD. 


WASTING  DISEASES  and  Con- 
sumption ore  ARRESTED,  the  strength  and 
weight  are  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

ANCREATIC   EMULSION,  which   has  been  for  the  last 

twenty  years  recognized  bv  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a  NECESSARY  F<  M  »I>  for  persons  having  a  ten- 
dency to  wasting,  consumption,  sec. 

AVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Cheaiists 

everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 
particulars  and  Medical  Testimonial*,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis,  on  application. 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. — Mr.  Williamson, 
9  South  Street,  Scarborough,  writes  :  "  I  have  seen  their  beneficial  effect  for  years  ;  in 
coses  of  Consumption,  Asthma^  Coughs,  Colds,  &c,  they  give  instant  relief."  Sold  by  all 
Druggists,  at  Is.  Hd.  and  2s.  yd.  per  box. 


s 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  —  NEW  BOOKS.  — See 
MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free.  Fresh 
Copies  of  every  recent  Work  of  general  interest  arc  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear.  First-class 
Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  ol  volumes 
required.  Book  Societies,  Town  mid  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on 
liberal  terms. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  OCTOBER.  This  Catalogue 
contains  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Fanny  Kemblc's  Recollections,  Mrs.  Brmsey's  Voyage 
Round  the  World,  The  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley,  Life  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  Secley's  Life  and 
Times  of  Stein,  Hooker's  Tour  in  Morocco.  Dixon's  Royal  Windsor,  Impressions  of  Theo- 
phrustus  Such,  Paul  Faber,  by  George  Macdonald  ;  John  Caldigate,  by  Anthony  Trollope  ; 
Under  One  Roof,  by  James  Payn  ;  and  more  than  Three  Thousand  other  Popular  Works  in 
History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of 
Fiction,  at  the  lowest  can  ent  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Libra- 
rians and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  publishers  of  modern  Books. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Book3 
in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  i«»silile  dclav.  hv  all  Subscribers  to  .MUDIE'S  HANI  IIKSTKK  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  .MANCHESTER  tone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.    City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

-1-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  nre  required,  for  which  Bd.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10,  7t,  74,  76,  SI,  88,  91,  192,689.  and  771  (clean  copies)— at  the  Olhce,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

yADKIEL'S  ALMANAC  for  1880,  now  ready,  6d.  Containing 

Voice  of  the  Stars— Weather  Predictions— A  Hieroglyphic,  &c.  Zadkiel  foretold  the 
Zulu  WTar  and  the  very  day  of  Isaudlaua  ;  ul>u  the  Afghan  War,  the  Severe  Winter  and  Cold 
Spring. 

London  :  Corsixs  &  Co.,  3  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

QCEAN     PENNY     POSTAGE.      WHY     NOT  ? 
Now  readv,  in  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

T^OREIGN  WORK  and  ENGLISH  WAGES 

J-  considered  with  reference  to  the  Depression  of  Trade.  By  Thomas 
Bkassey,  M.P. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN'S    COURSE  of  ENGLISH,  for  both 
Primary  and  Higher  Schools  ;  Revised  Editions : —  s.  d. 

First  English  Grammar                                                     1  4 

Key,  with  Additional  Exercises                                         1  0 

Higher  English  Grammar                                                  2  6 

Companion  to  the  Higher  Grammar                                    3  G 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric                                     4  0 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Svo.  price  Two  Guineas, 

MEMORIALS  of  the  CIVIL  WAR  between  KING 
CHARLES  I.  and  the  PARLIAMENT  of  ENGLAND  as  it  affected  Here- 
fordshire and  the  Adjacent  Counties.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Webb,  M.A.  F.S.A. 
F.R.S.L.  Rector  of  Tretire,  Herefordshire  :  edited  and  completed  by  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Webb,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  Vicar  of  Hardwick,  Herefordshire.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Documents  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

Just  published,  in  crown  Svo.  price  5s. 

THE  POEM  of  the  CID ;  a  Translation  from  the  Spanish, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  John  Ormsby,  Author  of  "Autumn 
Rambles  in  North  Africa." 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

GENERAL  SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of 


PANTHEISM.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  now  ready,  12s.  6d. : 
Age  of  Spinoza  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


From  the 


OnxiONS  of  the  Press  ON  Vol.  I. :  "  Interesting  and  well  written." — Inquirer. 
**  There  i-  something  attractive  in  this  book."— Spectator.  "  The  volume  closes  with  nn  Inter- 
esting sketch  0'fVailini." — Examiner.  11  The  section  alone  on  Lucilio  Vanini  deserves  to  be 
noted  as  exceptionally  original."—  Westminster  Review. 


DEACON  &  CO.,       rATERNOSTER  ROW. 


This  day,  fep.  Svo.  Gs. 

"pOEMS.    By  William  Frank  Smith,  M.B.,  late  Physician  to 

-*  the  Sheffield  Infirmary.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Lecture  on  the  History  of  Medicine, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by  Dr.  Pye  SMITH. 

Loudon:  Smith,  J  ;,  S:  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Tlacc. 


TH 


E    EDINBURGH    REVIEW   for  OCTOBER, 

was  published  on  WEDNESDAY  LAST. 

CONTENTS  :  — 

1.  GERMANY  SINCE  THE  PEACE  OF  FRANKFORT. 

2.  MOZART. 

3.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COLOUR. 

4.  SPEDDING'S  LIFE  OF  BACON. 

B.  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF  BRITAIN. 

C.  THE  FAMILY  OF  MIRABEAU. 

7.  FROUDE'S  CJE3AR. 

8.  THE  CODE  OP  CRIMINAL  LAW 

9.  THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 
10.  AFGHANISTAN. 


London,  Longmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black. 


E 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents : 

1.  PASCAL  AND  HIS  EDITORS. 

2.  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

3.  ALBERT  DURER. 

4.  THE  FOUNDER  OF  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL 

5.  JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE  ON  RUSSIA. 

6.  FROUDE'S  OESAR. 

7.  THE  WEATHER  AND  ITS  PREDICTION. 

8.  HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

0.  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  CLERGY. 
10.  PRINCIPLES  AT  STAKE. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


No.  CCXCVL, 


rpHE 


No.  XVII.,  6s. 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY 

for  OCTOBER  1S79. 


REVIEW 


1.  PREACHING  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  IN  ROME  IN  1879. 

2.  S.  HUGH  OF  LINCOLN. 

3.  THE  WELLINGTON  DESPATCHES  AND  GEORGE-  IV.— (Concluded.) 

4.  MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

5.  THE  WORKS  AND  FAITH  OF  PHEIDIAS. 
G.  SPIRITUAL  NEEDS  OF  INVALIDS. 

7.  DIOCESAN  SYNOD,  OR  CONFERENCE,  OR  BOTH? 
S.  THE  BURIALS  QUESTION  :  MR.  MARTEN'S  ACT. 
9.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  FATHERS  ON  THE  REAL  PRESENCE. 
SHORT  NOTICES. 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 
Now  readv,  6s. 

'HE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

No.  CXII.    OCTOBER  1879. 


-NEW  SERIES. 


Contents : 

1.  THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EMPIRE. 

2.  THE  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 

3.  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

4.  CAVOUR  AND  LA  MARMORA. 

5.  THE  BOHEMIANS  AND  SLOVAKS. 

6.  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

7.  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

INDIA  AND  OUR  COLONIAL  EMPIRE. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  :  1.  Theology-2.  Politics,  &c._3.  Science— 
4.  History  and  Biography — 5.  Belles-Lettres— 6.  Miscellanea. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ludgatc  Hill. 

IVTEW  BUILDING  for  the  S.  P.  C.  K.— See  THE  BUILDER; 

Waltham  Abbey,  fully  Illustrated  ;  Lifting-Shears,  with  View-Art  and  Commerce  in 
Conflict— Morals  and  Manners  of  the  Stage— Art  Administration— Edinburgh— Mediaeval  Moote 
Hall— Help  the  Girls— Wood-carving  School,  4c.   4d.;  by  post,  4Jd. 

46  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen.  \  

ROUTLEDGE'S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

Ready  at  the  end  of  October,  fcp.  4to.  fancy  cover.  Is, ;  by  post,  Fourteen  Stamps. 

THE  STAGE  DOOR: 

STOKIES  BY   THOSE  WHO   ENTER  IT. 

Edited  by  CLEMENT  W.  SCOTT. 

Contexts : 
A  PROLOGUE.  By  the  Editor. 

xnE  STAGE  DOOR  KEEPER.  By  Clement  W.  Scott. 

THE  BROKEN  NECKLACE  :  a  Love  Story.   By  Marie  Bancroft. 

MY  FIRST  "  READING."  By  Henry  Irving. 

RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  Walter  Lacv. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL:  a  True  Story  of  a  Benefit.  By  Henry  Neyillh. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GOOD  GOBLIN.   By  E.  L.  BLANCUABD 

LANDLADIES.   By  n.  J.  Byron. 

HOW  I  PLAYED  PRINCE  ALFRED.   By  W.  Tkrriss. 
A  NIGHT  WITH  KOTZEBUE.   By  J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 
OUR  LITTLE  WORLD.   By  John  Hollixgsheao. 
THE  PHANTOM  THEATRE.   By  Robert  HEECE. 
BENEFITS.  By  Lionel  Broi  gii. 
OUR  DOUBLES.   By  S.  B.  Ban  roft. 

THE  WAIL  OF  A  BANNER-BEARER.   By  ARTHUR  MATTniSON. 

COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY.   By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  CUSTOMER,  By  J.  L.  Toole. 

MY  ANTI-CLIMAX.  By  J.  Ashiiy  Stkrry. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES.  By  Kate  Muxroe. 

EARLY  EXPERIENCES.  By  Thomas  Thorne. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  A  CAR.  By  Mrs.  John  Wood. 

OUR  SCHOOL  THEATRE.   Bv  Frank  MARSHALL. 

A    PAINFUL    PREDICAMENT    EXPERIENCED    BY  GEORGE 

GROSSMITH,  J  UN. 
A  WRESTLING  MATCH.   By  Barry  Sullivan. 
BOHEME  :  a  French  Sou?.  By  Herman  Merivale. 
MY  FIRST  ENGAGEMENT.  By  Charles  Warner. 
A  DOG'S  TALE.  By  John  Hare. 
MY  DEBUT  AS  OPHELIA.   By  Henrietta  Hodson. 
XAROLLA  :  a  Circus  Story.   By  ALFRID  THOMPSON. 
AN  EPILOGUE.  By  II.  Savile  Clarke. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  S:  SONS,  BROADWAY.  LUDGATE  HILL 


4m 


October  18,  1870.] 


The  Saturday  Be  view. 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  Svo.  15s. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  of  WESTMINSTER'S 

DIARY  of  a  TOUR,  iu  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  and  RUSSIA,  in  1827. 

"  A  bright  and  lively  record.  So  pleasantly  art*  the  letters  written  which  I.ndy  Westminster 
sent  home,  so  lull  are  they  oi  the  enthusiasm  and  good  humour  which  enabled  her  to  appreciate 
the  sunny,  and  eudur.  the  cloudy,  side  of  her  wanderings  that  her  hook  is  most  agreeable  ;  and 
it  hu  this  special  merit,  that  it  b*riugs  clearly  beibre  us  a  number  of  the  great  people  of  lormer 
days,  many  or  whom  now  belong  only  to  history,  royal  and  iin|K-riul  peiaonu^Ls,  wltore  inti- 
mate acquaintance  the  traveller's  rank  enabled  her  to"  make.'*—  Athemeum. 

HURST  &  BLACK ETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  G  it  eat  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  •'  John  H.difax,  Gentleman."   3  vols. 

RECORDS  of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  11  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.    8  vols. 

-  This  story  has  merit,  and  is  decidedly  interesting.'*— Post. 

GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  *:  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols. 

**  Novel-readers  owe  Mrs.  Spender  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  book."— Athcnccum. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexanueh  Phaser,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  Sic.  3  vols. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Desaiit,  Author  of  "  Kclverdale."   Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

SI  R  JO  H  N.   By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart," 

4c.   3  vols.  *  [October  24. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  S.  Beale.  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  much  enlarge!,  with  100 
Plates,  will  be  ready  on  October  20,  price  21s. 


HARRISON,  PALL  MALL. 


TRUBNER   &   CO.'S  LSST. 


MATHEMATICAL    DRAWING  INSTRU- 

MKNTS.  and  HOW  to  USE  THE1T.  By  F.  Edwatid  Hutme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A., 
Art-Master  of  Marlborough  College;  Author  of  "Principles  of  Ornamental 
Art,"  '•  Familiar  Wild  Flowers,"  "  Suggestions  in  Floral  Design,''  Sic. 
Imperial  Itimo.  with  50  Illustrations,  pp.  xv. — 152,  cloth,  3s.  (id. 

[Now  ready. 

METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS  from  SAN- 

SKRIT  WRITERS.  With  an  Introduction,  Prose  Versions,  and  Parallel 
Passase-  from  Classical  Authors.  By  J.  Mum,  CLE.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 
Post  Svo.  pp.  xliv.— 376,  cloth,  14s. 


SELECTIONS    from    the    KU-RAN.  By 

Edward  William  Lake,  Hon.  Doctor  of  Literature,  Leyden  ;  Corespondent 
of  the  Institute  of  France;  Hon.  Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society, 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c. ;  Translator  of  '•  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights";  Author  of  an  "Arabic-English  Lexicon,"  Sic.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole.  Post 
8vo.  pp.  cxii. — 172,  cloth,  9s. 

PROTECTION    and    BAD    TIMES;  with 

Special  Reference  to  the  Political  Economy  of  English  Colonization.  By 
George  Baden-Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  "  New  Homes 
for  the  Old  Country."   Demy  8vo.  pp.  xii.— 370,  cloth,  Gs.  6d. 

AN  ESSAY  on  SPIRITUAL  EVOLUTION, 

considered  in  its  bearing  upon  Modern  Spiritualism,  Science,  and  Religion. 
By  J.  P.  B.   Crown  8vo.  pp.  135,  cloth,  3s. 

OX   MR.   SPENCER'S   FORMULA  of 

EVOLUTION,  as  an  Exhaustive  Statement  of  the  Changes  of  the  Universe. 
By  Malcolm  Guthrie.  Followed  by  a  Resume  of  the  most  important 
Criticisms  of  Spencer's  First  Principles.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  280,  cloth,  Gs.  Gd. 

MEMOIRS   of   DR.   ROBERT    BLAKE Y, 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Miller,  of  St.  Andrews  (Presbyterian  Church  of  England), 
Hammersmith.   Post  Svo.  pp.  x. — 252, cloth,  5s. 


NEARLY  READY. 

MODERN  INDIA  and  the  INDIANS;  being 

a  Series  of  Impressions,  Notes,  and  Essays.  By  Momer  Williams.  D.C.L., 
Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Bombay 
Asiatic  Society,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  by  considerable  additions,  with 
Illustrations  and  a  Map,  post  8vo.  pp.  vi. — 368,  cloth. 


PROBLEMS    of   LIFE    and    MIND.  By 

George  Henry  Lewes.   Third  Series.  Vol.  II.  demy  8vo. 
PROBLEM  THE  SECOND. — Mind  as  a  Function  of  the  Organism. 
PROBLEM  THE  THIRD. — The  Sphere  of  Sense  and  Logic  of  Feeling. 
PROBLEM  THE  FOURTH. — The  Sphere  of  Thought  and  Logic  of  Sign?. 


LONDON:  TRUI3NER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  UILL. 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA  BRITANNICA. 

VOLUME  X.  (G.-GOT) 

OF 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 

•WILL      3333      I?  IT  33  LI  SHE  3D      NEXT  3/C03NTTI3:. 


EDINBURGH  :  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 


Xext  week  will  be  published,  2  vols,  small  8vo. 

THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY: 

Reformed  by  Order  of  the  Holy  CEcurnenical  Council 
of  Trent: 

Published  by  Order  of  Pope  ST.  PIUS  V. ;  and  Revised  by  CLEMENT  VIII.  and 
URBAN  VIII.  ; 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICES  SINCE  GRANTED. 

Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  JOHN,  Marquess  of  BUTE,  K.T. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON". 


NEW  WORK  BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF  "THE 
GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  53. 

THE  AMATEUR  POACHER. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  G.imciceeper  at  Home,"  "  Wild  Life  in  a 
Southern  County." 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  S:  CO.,  10  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  NOVELS   AT  ALL   THE  LIBRARIES. 


2  vols. 

SISTER. 


3  vols. 

CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN: 

A  Story  of  Two  Generations. 
By  ALLAN  MUIR. 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  "A.  D.  C";  being  Personal  Reminiscences 

of  the  University  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  Cambridge.'  By  P.  C.  Burnand, 
B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.    Demy  8vo.  [Next  week. 


OUR  HOME  in  CYPRUS.    By  Esme  Scott- 

Stevensox.   Demy  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  [Next  week. 


DIDEROT   and  the  ENCYCLOPAEDISTS. 

Larce  crown  Hti.  Forming  New  Volume  of  the  New  and  Uniform  Edition  of 
John  Morley's  Works.  [Next  week. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

COUSIN  HENRY.    By  Anthony  Tkollope. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo. 


THE  PARSON  o'  DUMFORD.   By  George 

Manville  Fenx.   3  vols. 
"This  is  a  capital  novel,  and  the  hero  is  by  far  the  pleosantcst  and  least  'bumptious'  of 
muscular  clerics  whom  it  has  been  our  tot  to  encounter  in  print."— Standard. 
"  1  The  Parson  o*  Dumford  *  is  well  worth  raiding."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  It  is  a  striking  story,  told  with  much  power,  and  the  interest  is  throughout  well  sustained." 

John  Bull. 

**  Since  Mrs.  Gaskell  produced  her  inimitable  talcs  of  manufacturing  life  in  the  northern 
and  north-midland  districts,  there  has  never  appeared  any  work  of  fiction  in  which  the  author 
has  more  thoroughly  appreciated  and  depleted  the  iteoplc  in  those  parts  than  Mr.  George 

Manville  Perm  in  hi*  latent  novel,  *  The  Purson  o'  Dumford.'  The  hest  thing  that  can 

be  said  in  conclusion  is  to  advise  everybody  to  read  1  The  Parson  o*  Dumford  '  tor  himself  or 
herself.   Mr.  Penn  has  written  good  novels  before,  but  this  one  surpasses  previous  efforts." 

Morning  Post. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  -Is.  Gd. 

pOXSUMPTIOX,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  Specific  Treatment  by  Dr.  Churchill's 
Ilypophosphites  and  Inhalants. 

J.  W.  Kolckjiaxn",  2  Laugham  Place,  London,  W. 
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EDWARD  STANFORD'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing,  large  post  8vo.  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

PHYSICAL,  HISTORICAL, 
POLITICAL,   AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  KEITH  JOHNSTON7,  F.E.G.S. 

Editor  of  the  "Africa"  Volume  in  "Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  nnd  Travel," 
late  Leader  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  East  African  Exi>cdition. 

The  major  portion  of  this,  probably  the  last  literary  work  upon  which  the  late 
Mr.  Keith  Johnston  was  engaged,  was  in  type  and  revised  by  him  before  he  left 
England,  and  the  remainder  of  the  MS.  he  forwarded  from  Zanzibar.  The  whole 
work  has,  since  his  death,  been  carefully  gone  over,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  Co 
sustain  the  author's  great  reputation. 


Next  week,  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 

AND   OP   THE   PEOGKES3   OP  DISCOVERY  PROM 
THE    TIME    OP    THE    GREEKS    To  THE 
PRESENT  DAY. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY, 

Authoress  of  "  The  Fairy-land  of  Science,"  ".Botanical  Tables  for  tlic  Use  of  Junior 
Students." 

"In  the  present  edition  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  many  important  omis 
as  regards  'Sound,'  which  had  been  beibre  entirely  neglected,  and  to  whic 
(XXX.)  is  now  devoted.  I  have  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Darwin,  add< 
upon  the  Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lastly,  besides  many  minor  i 
given,  in  a  new  final  chaptcr,sume  Of  the  latest  advances  in  science,"— Extras 


ions,  especially 


Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

MODERN  METEOROLOGY: 

A  Series  of  Six  Lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Meteorological  Society. 

By  Dr.  MANN,  F.R.C.S.,  J.  K.  LATJGHTON,  F.R.G.S.,  R.  STRACHAN, 
Rev.  W,  CLEMENT  LEY,  M.A.,  G.  J.  SYMONS,  F.R.S., 
and  R.  H.  SCOTT,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 


"  The  Science  of  Meteorology,  as  it 
designation  of  '  modern.'  Its  renovatioi 
transmission  of  meteorological  observati 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  diffusion 
the  Council  of  the  Meteorological  Socie: 
and  showing  how  the  stock  of  kn 


studied  at  the  present  day,  may  well  receive  the 
lates  from  the  proposal  to  employ  telegraphy  in  the 
s,  which  proposal  was  realized  hardly  more  than  a 
this  knowledge,  however,  is  siow  ;  and  it  uppears  to 
that  a  set  of  Lectures  explanatory  ot  modern  views, 
ay  be  thereby  illustrated,  would,  in 


the  present  condition  ot  tue  science,  be  Veil  timed."— Extract  from  Ercface. 


Ready,  fcp.  folio,  12s.  Gd. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANATOMY; 

Or,  Pictures  of  the  Human  Body. 

IN  TWENTY-FOUR  QUARTO  COLOURED  PLATES,  COMPRISING  ONE 
HUNDRED  SEPARATE  FIGURES. 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress. 
By  Mrs.  FEN  WICK  MILLER, 

Member  of  the  I^ondnn  School  Board  ;  Author  of  the  Physiological  Sections  of 
"Simple  Lessons  for  Home  Use,"  &c. 


Ready,  crown  folio,  containing  17  Coloured  Maps,  each  17  inches  by  14,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE    INSTRUCTIVE    ATLAS  OF 
MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 


Contexts 

world,  mercator. 
eastern  hemisphere, 
western  hemisphere. 

EUROPE. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
SCOTLAND. 
IRELAND. 
ASIA. 

HOLY  LAND. 


INDIA. 

AFRICA. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

AUSTRALIA. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 


Ready,  large  post  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

GEOLOGICAL  GLOSSARY 
FOR  THE   USE   OF  STUDENTS. 

By  the  late  THOMAS  OLDHAM,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Edited  by  R.  D.  OLDHAM, 

Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 


Ready,  scale,  3,000  feet  to  1  inch ;  size,  11  inches  by  40,  folded,  in  wrapper,  4s. 

A  GEOLOGICAL  SECTION, 

Showing  the  Order  of  Superposition  and  Approximate 
Maximum  Thickness  of  Sedimentary  Strata 
in  the  British  Islands. 

By  JAMES  B.  JORDAN,  of  the  Mining  Record  Office. 


C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.'S 

LIST  OF   NEW  BOOKS. 

THE    NEW    QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

for  OCTOBER  is  now  ready,  2s.  6d. 

CONTEXTS : 

1.  INDIA'S  NEEDS  AND  ENGLAND'S  DUTY. 

2.  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    IV.  Rugby. 

3.  THE  MAID  OF  SONG  :  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 

4.  WORKHOUSE  VISITING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  LIE.  By  R.  Locis  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  Travels  with 


.  D. 


&c 


GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 
REALISM  IN  DRAMATIC  ART. 

WHAT  DOES  HOME  RULE  MEAN?  By  A  IIOME-RCLE  M.P. 
HARDY'S  NOVELS. 

CAN  ARMY  SHORT-SERVICE  BE  MADE  TO  WORK? 
SELECTED  BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES, 

THE  EGOIST  :  a  Comedy  in  Narrative.  By 

George  Meredith,  Author  of  '•  The  Ordeal  of.  Richard  Feverel,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  cloth. 

PER  CRUCEM  AD  LUC  EM  :  the  Result  of 

a  Life.    By  T.  W.  Allies,  M.A.   2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  25s. 

MIND  in  the  LOWER  ANIMALS  in  HEALTH 

and  DISEASE.  By  W.  Lauder  Lixdsay,  M.D.,  F.K.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  Hon. 
Member  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  32s. 
Vol.  I. — Mind  in  Health.    Vol.  II.— Mind  in  Disease. 


REVIEWS  and 


DISCUSSIONS,  Literary, 

to  Bacon.    By  James  Epeddi'ng. 


Political,  and  Historical,  not  re-latin 
Demy  .Svo.  cloth,  12s.  fid, 


THE  ABOLITION  of  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES 

and  of  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankind.  By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.   Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

A  CONSUL'S  MANUAL  and  SHIPOWNER'S 

and  SHIPMASTER'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  in  their  TRANSACTIONS 
ABROAD.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms;  a 
Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish ;  Tables  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commer- 
cial Nations,  and  their  equivalents  in  British  Standards ;  and  Forms  of 
Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.  Compiled  by  L.  Joel,  of  Her  Majesty's  Consular 
Service.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

FREE  TRADE  in  LAND.    By  Joseph  Kay, 

M.A.,  Q.C.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  "  The  Law  Relating  to 
Shipmasters  and  Seamen."     Edited  by  his  Widow.    "With  Preface  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Johnt  Bright,  M.P.    Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 
"  The  production  of  a  thoughtful,  diligent  student,  nnd  of  an  earnest,  liberal-minded  poli- 
tician Wc  are  bound  to  admit,  alter  a  curetul  perusal  of  Mr.  Kay's  work,  that  wc  have 

nothing  to  subtract  from  it.  Mr.  Kay  is  always  just,  and,  although  lie  is  enthusiastic,  he  is 
V-ccui-ntc."— Academy. 

UTOPIAS  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improve- 
ment. From  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Karl  Marx.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Kacfmanx, 
Author  of  "  Socialism,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

OFF  the  SKELLIGS  :  a  Novel.     By  Jean 

Ingklow.    Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 
*l  In  this  single-volume  form  the  novel  will  be  most  welcome  to  many  readers,  and  may  find 
its  way  to  the  shelves  of  family  libraries  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  seen;  and 
whereat  is  seen  and  read  it  will  be  enjoyed,  for  the  tale  is  breezy,  healthy,  and  full  of  good 
teaching  without  any  preaching/'— Scotsman. 

RALPH   DARNELL.     By  the  late  Colonel 

Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Tara,"  "  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  &c.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  Gs. 
*l  In  its  present  one-volume  form  it  wilt  be  accessible  to  many  readers  who  could  not  havo 

seen  it  otherwise,  and  they  will  be  delighted.    It  is  fiction  of  a  far  higher  character  than  that 

generally  furtheumiug."—  Scotsman. 

GUIENNE  :  Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.  By 

Algernon  Taylor.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  GIRDLE  LEGEND  of  PRATO.  By 

the  Rev.  Robert  Charles  Jenkins,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

POEMS  of  RURAL  LIFE  in  the  DORSET 

DIALECT.  By  William  Baiixes.  New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 

"  To  the  lover  of  nature  in  her  sweetest  aspects  there  is  a  charm  in  the  name  of  this  book. 
 Mr.  Barnes  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  English  pastoral  poet.'*— AtJiauvum. 


THE  BROOK  :  a  Poem.    By  Sophia  Lydia 

Walter?.  Anthor  of  "A  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book,"  &c.  Small  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

*'  It  is  plensant  to  turn  to  the  grace  of  feeling  and  expression  which  arc  to  be  found  in  some 
of  Miss  AY'alters's  verses."—  Saturday  Jtcview. 

GOTTLOB  ET  CETERA.  By  William  Youxo, 

Author  of  "  Songs  of  Beranger."   Small  crown  s™-  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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MESSRS.  MAC3IILLAN  &  CO.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Now  ready,  Fifth  Thonsand. 

CATHARINE    and    CRAUFURD  TAIT, 

^      WIFE  ami  SOX  of  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  a  Memoir,  Edited,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Bexham,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Margate,  and  One  of  the  Six  Preachers  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.   With  2  Portraits,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 
"  The  volume  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  read  widely  and  with  deep  interest. 

 It  is  difficult  to  put  it  down  when  once  taken  in  hand,  still  more 

difficult  to  get  through  it  without  emotion  We  commend  the  volume 

to  those  who  knew  Catharine  and  Craufurd  Tait  as  one  which  will  bring 
back  to  their  minds  recollections  of  their  characters  as  true  as  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  faces  brought  back  by  the  two  excellent  portraits  which  adorn 
the  book  ;  while  to  those  who  knew  them  not,  we  commend  it  as  containing 
the  record  of  two  noble  Christian  lives,  which  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  them 
to  contemplate  and  an  advantage  to  emulate." — Times. 

A   RIDE  in  EGYPT,  from  Sioot  to  Luxor, 

in  1S70 ;  with  Notes  on  the  Present  State  and  Ancient  History  of  the  Nile 
Valley ;  and  some  Account  of  the  various  Ways  of  making  the  Voyage 
out  and  home.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  LorriE.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  10s.  6d.  [  This  day. 

The  Tinvs  says  :  "  We  prophesy  that  Mr.  Loftie's  little  book  will  accom  - 
pany  many  a  traveller  on  the  Nile  in  the  coming  winters." 

FOURTH  and  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  now  ready. 

T  ANFREY'S  HISTORY  of  NAPOLEON  I. 

Authorized  Translation.   8vo.  6s. 
Vols.  L,  II.,  HI.    Each  12s. 

Now  ready,  complete  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

[NORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    By  Professor 

Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Schorlemmer,  F.R.S.,  of  Owens  College, 
Manchester.   With  Illustrations,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  THE  NOX-METALLIC  ELEMENTS.  21s. 
Vol.  IT.  Part  1.  METALS.  18s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2.  METALS.    18s.  [I7lis  llay. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  when  completed,  it  will  be  the  most 
valuable  studenfs  manual  on  chemistry  before  the  public,  and  that  not 
merely  as  being  brought  up  to  date  by  the  introduction  of  recent  discoveries 
and  improvements,  but  equally,  if  not  more  so.  on  account  of  the  scholarly 
way  in  which  the  subject-matter  has  been  treated."— Saturday  lieview. 

TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY.  £y 

Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.   Third  'Edition,  revised,  8vo.  with  Illus- 
trations, 21s.  [just  rMdy. 
"  One  of  the  best  text-books  on  Physiology  extant." — Lancet. 

BLOWPIPE  ANALYSIS.  By  J.  Landauer. 

The  Authorized  English  Edition,  by  James  Taylor  and  W.  E.  Kay,  of 
Owens  College,  Manchester.   Extra  fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

[TViii  day. 

ORDENSK'iOLD'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES, 

1858-79.   8vo.  with  Maps  and  niustrations,  lGs.  [27U»  day. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  EUROPEANS,"  &o. 

'THE  MADONNA  of  the   FUTURE,  and 

other  Tales.   By  Henry  James,  Jun.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s.    [This  day. 

J-TISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  ByE. A. Freeman, 

D.C.L.   Third  Series,  8vo.  12s.    (First  and  Secjnd  Series,  each  10s.  Gd.) 

[This  day. 

^HE  ECONOMICS  of   INDUSTRY.  By 

A.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol,  and  Mary 
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Paley  Marshall,  Lecturer  in  University  College"  Bristol. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 


Extra  fcp. 
[This  day. 


STUDIES    on    FERMENTATION.  —  The 

Diseases  of  Beer  :  their  Causes  and  the  means  of  Preventing  them.  By 
L.  Pasteb-r.  A  Translation  of  "  Etudes  sur  la  Biere,"  with  .Notes,  Illus- 
trations, Sic.   By  F.  Faulkxer  and  D.  C.  Robb,  B.A.  8vo.  21s. 

[77n'j  day. 

ANCIENT  STREETS  and  HOMESTEADS 

01  ^S^^Hl,^       R.QI1ifR-   With  Introduction  by  Dean  HOWSON, 

Cheaper  Issue,  8vo.  cloth  elegant, 


and  ISO  Illustrations  by  A.  Rimmer. 
gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 


n  AM  EOS  from 

Vol.  IV.  RfT^'nM' a  ni 
fcp.  8  to.  5s 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

'ORMATION  TIME3.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yoxoe.  Extra 

[This  day. 


FIRST     LESSONS    in  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  J.  Thorntox.   Extra  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Cd.  [fftis  day. 

AND  BOOK  to  MODERN  GREEK.  By 

Edgar  Vixcext  and  T.  G.  Dickson.   Extra  fcp.  8vo.  5».       [AVx(  iceel: 


MACMILLAX  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


MR.  MURRAY'S 

LIST    OF    RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE    AGAMEMNON:    Translated  from 

iEschylus.   By  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.   Small  Svo.  6s, 

THE    BEDOUINS    of   the  EUPHRATES 

VALLEY  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Horses.  By  Lady 
Axxe  Blunt.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  24s. 

THE  SATSUMA  REBELLION :  an  Episode 

of  Modern  Japanese  History.  By  Augustus  H.  Mouxsey,  H.B.M.  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Athens,  and  recently  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Japan.  Crown 
Svo.  with  Maps,  10s.  6d. 

THE    STUDENT'S    EDITION  of  the 

SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY  on  the  BIBLE.  Abridged  and  Edited  by 
Johx  M.  Fuller,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bexley.  (To  be  completed  in  C  volumes.)' 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

TRAVELS  and  RESEARCHES  among  the 

LAKES  and  MOUNTAINS  of  EASTERN  and  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  By 
J.  Frederic  Elton,  late  H.M.  Consul  in  Mozambique.  Edited  by  H.  B. 
Cotxerill.    Svo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

LECTURES  on  the  RISE  and  DEVELOP- 

MENT  of  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE.  Delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  By  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  2  vols,  medium  8vo.  with  400 
Illustrations,  42s. 

THE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER,  rendered  into 

English  Blank  Verse.  Books  I.— XII.  Uy  General  G.  A.  Sciiomberg,  C.B. 
8vo.  12s. 

THE    MANNERS   and   CUSTOMS   of  the 

ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.  By  Sir  J.  Gardner  'Wilkinson,  F.R.S.  New 
Edition,  Edited  by  Samuel  BiiiCH,  LL.D.  3  vols,  medium  Svo.  with  60O 
Illustrations,  £4  4s. 

GLEANINGS  of  PAST  YEARS,  1843-78. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Small  Svo.  each  2s.  6d.  (To  be 
completed  in  7  vols.) 

Vol.  I.-  The  Throne  and  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Cabinet  and  Constitution. 
Vol.  II. — Personal  and  Literary.  Vol.  III. — Historical  and  Speculative. 
Vol.  IV.— Foreign.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.- Ecclesiastical.  Vol.  VII.— Miscel- 
laneous. 

THE    WILD    SPORTS    and  NATURAL 

HISTORY  of  the  HIGHLANDS  of  SCOTLAND.  By  Charles  St.  John. 
New  and  Dlustrated  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  70  Illustrations,  15s. 

HISTORY    of   EGYPT    UNDER  the 

PHARAOHS.  Derived  entirely  from  Monuments.  With  a  Memoir  on  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  By  Dr.  Henry  Brugsch.  Translated  by  H.  Danby 
Seymour  and  Philip  Smith,  B.A.   2  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps,  30s. 

THE    CITIES   and    CEMETERIES  of 

ETRURIA.  By  George  Dennis.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  so 
as  to  incorporate  all  the  most  recent  Discoveries,  2  vols,  medium  8vo.  with 
Maps  and  200  Illustrations,  42s. 

A    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE   of  the 

ETCHED  WORK  of  REMBRANDT;  with  Life  and  Introductions.  By 
Chas.  H.  Middletox,  B.A.   Medium  Svo.  with  12  Plates,  31s.  6d. 

BRITISH    BURMA    and    ITS  PEOPLE: 

Sketches  of  Native  Manners,  Customs,  and  Religion.  By  Captain  C.  J. 
Forbes,  Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner,  British  Burma,  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  :  its  Necessary  Place  in 

the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Church.  By  the  Bishop  of  Truro.  Crown  Svo. 
price  6s. 

SIX  MONTHS  in  ASCENSION:  an  Unsci- 

cntific  Account  of  a  Scientific  Expedition.  By  Mrs.  Gill.  Prefaced  by  a 
Brief  and  Popular  History  of  the  Methods  employed  to  Discover  the  Sun's 
Distance  from  the  Earth.    By  David  Gill.   Crown  8vo.  with  Map,  9s. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT  DICK  (Baker  of  Thurso), 

Geologist  and  Botanist.  By  Samuel  Smti.es,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of  a 
Scotch  Naturalist."   Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  50  Illustrations,  12s. 

THE  WITNESS  of  the  PSALMS  to  CHRIST 

and  CHRISTIANITY.  The  Eampton  Lectures,  1876.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Derry.   Second  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  8vo.  14s. 

LIFE  of  ST.  HUGH  of  AVALON,  Bishop  of 

Lincoln  ;  with  some  Account  of  his  Predecessors  in  the  See  of  Lincoln.  By 
.Rev.  G.  G.  Perry,  Rector  of  Waddington,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Lincoln. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BY  H.  H.  PRINCE  METTERNICH. 

THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  PRINCE    METTERNICH.    Edited  by  his  Son, 

Trince  METTERNICH.   Translated  by  Mrs.  ROBINA  NAPIER.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  Trith  Portrait  and  Facsimiles,  30s. 

BY  THE  HON.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  M.P. 

THE    LIFE  of  LORD  PALMERSTON.    With  Selections  from  his  Diaries  and 

Correspondence.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  12s, 

BY  PROFESSOR  DUNCKF.R. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ANTIQUITY.    From  the  German  of  Professor  Max  Dunckek, 

by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  D.C.L.    Vol.  III.    Demy  8vo.  21s. 

The  Third  Volume,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Fall  of  Assyria,  the  Overthrow  and  Captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  later  Pharaohs,  the 
Babylonian  and  Lydiau  Empires.  It  also  shows  what  light  has  beeri  thrown  by  recent  discoveries  and  criticism  upon  the  history  of  th"  Kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  enables  us  to  compare  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on  /Egypt  and  Lydia.  with  what  is  known  from 
original  sources. 

BY  LADY  JACKSON. 

THE  OLD   REGIME :  Courts,  Salons,  and  Theatres.    By  Catherine  Charlotte, 

Lady  J  ACKSON,  Author  of  "  Old  Paris  :  its  Court  and  Literary  Salins."  With  Portraits  of  Louis  XV.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Madame  du  Barry,  Mademoiselle  Clairon.    2  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  24s. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 

PEN-SKETCHES  by  a  VANISHED  HAND  ;  bein£  Selections  from  the  Papers  of 

the  late  Mortimer  Collins.    Edited  by  TOM  TAYLOR,  and  with  Notes  by  FRANCES  COLLINS.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 

BY  DR.  ATCHERLT. 

A  TRIP  to  BOERLAND.    By  Rowland  J.  Atcherly.   Demy  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6cl. 

BY  H.M.  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

JOURNAL  kept  during  a  SECOND  TOUR  in  EUROPE.     By  the  Shah  of  Persia, 

and  rendered  into  English  by  General  SCHINDLEE.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 

BY  CAPTAIN  RAIKES. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  HONOURABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY  of  LONDON. 

By  Captain  G.  A.  RAIKES,  Author  of  the  "  Historical  Records  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Militia,"  &c.  Second  Volume,  demy  8vo.  with  b2 
Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES, 

PRECIOUS  STONES  :  their  Histories  and  Mysteries.    By  William  Jones,  F.S.A. 

Crown  8vo. 

BY  R.  H.  BARHAM. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS  ;  or,  Mirth  and  Marvels.    An  entirely  New  Edition 

in  large  type,  with  32  Illustrations  especially  reengraved  for  this  Edition  by  George  Pearson  from  Originals  by  CruiUshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  and 
Du  Maurier.    Crown  8vo.  (is.    To  be  known  as  the  "  Edinburgh  Edition." 

NOTICE. — The  present  Tappington  Edition  will  also  be  reduced  from  5s.  to  3s.  6d.,  and  the  present  Victoria  (Pocket)  Edition  from  2s.  6d. 
to  2s.  The  Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  24s.,  The  Illustrated  Edition,  8vo.  21s., The  Carmine  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d.,  and  The  Burlington  Edition, 
in  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  10s.  0d.,  ma)'  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  as  usual. 

BY  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 

SEAFORTH.    The  New  Popular  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BY  RHODA  BROUGIITON. 

TWILIGHT    STORIES.     Forming  the  Twelfth  Volume  of   "  Bentley's  Empire 

Library."    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ' 


BENTLEY'S   EMPIRE  LIBRARY. 

HALF-A-CROWN  VOLUMES,  welt  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound, 
containing  the  Works  o£  Popular  Authors. 

ARCHIBALD  MALMAISON.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
MY  QUEEN.    By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Godfrey,  Author  of  "  Dolly  :  a 

Pastoral." 

A  ROGUE'S  LIFE.    By  Wiliqe  Collins. 

A  VICTIM  of  the  FALK  LAWS  :  the  Narrative  of  a  German 

Priest. 

A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.     By  Annie  Edwardes,  Author 

of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?" 

THE  LAND  o'  the  LEAL.    By  the  Author  of  "  Comin'  thro' 
the  Rye." 

A  VERY  SIMPLE   STORY.     By  Florence  Montgomery, 

Author  of  "•  Misunderstood,"  &c. 

AS  HE   COMES    UP    THE    STAIR.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye." 

FIVE    YEARS'    PENAL     SERVITUDE.     By  One  who 

Enduiied  It. 

A    BLUE    STOCKING.     By  Annie  Edwardes,  Author  of 

"  Archie  Lovell,"  &c. 

RALPH  WILTON'S  WEIRD.    By  Mrs.  Alexander,  Author 

o£  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  Sic. 


NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

Now  ready,  NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "THE  FIRST  VIOLIN," 

PROBATION.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

MADGE   DUNRAVEN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  Connaught."   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
"The  book  is  a  foscinating  and  rntraneine;  one.    The  English  is  pure,  strong,  and  as  free 
from  affectation  as  it  is  from  blunders ;  and  the  principal  characters  arc  delightful  and  well 
delineated."— .Examiner. 

THE  HON.   LEWIS  WINGFIELD'S 

MY  LORDS  of  STROGUE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Lady  Grizel."    3  vols,  crown  Svo. 
"  The  personages  in  this  story  are  drawn  with  consummate  power."— Daihi  Tch  fj'mnph, 
"  A  novel  of  a  high  order  of  merit  Une  of  the  best  fictions  of  the  day."— Athenaeum, 

ADA  CAMBRIDGE'S 

IN  TWO  YEARS'  TIME.   2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

"  Delightfully  fresh,  natural,  and  breezy." — Graphic. 
ETHEL  COXON'S 

MONSIEUR  LOVE.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

11  In  this  novel  there  is  more  than  promise,  there  is  real  present  merit,  and  in  its  girlish  fresh- 
ness, its  Pennine  sentiment,  it  offers  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  hateful  tone  that  has  of  late 
pervaded  the  novels  oi  youn^  ladies. "_A*y«c(<iror. 

SEBASTIAN     STROME.      By  Julian 

IlAWTnonNE,  Author  of  "Garth,"  "Archibald  jralmaison."  Sic.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  [In  a  fete  (i<ty.«. 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AT  MANCHESTER. 

IN  his  principal  speech  at  Manchester  Lord  Salisbury 
proved  that,  as  a  political  advocate,  he  was  fully  a 
match  for  Sir  W".  HABQO0B1  and  for  less  effective  assailants 
of  tho  policy  of  the  Government.  It  is  not  likely  that 
speeches  on  either  side  will  have  greatly  altered  the 
opinions  of  friends  or  enemies  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the 
nnion  and  energetic  action  of  a  party  that  it  should  be 
convinced  that  the  cause  which  it  supports  is  more  or  less 
logically  defensible.  On  one  important  point  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  the  best  of  the  argument.  The  Government 
has  often  been  taunted  with  an  alleged  error  in  not 
choosing  between  two  alternative  and  opposite  courses 
of  action.  The  old  policy  of  defending  Turkey  at  all 
hazards  was  abandoned,  and  nevertheless  the  Ministers 
refused  to  concur  with  the  three  Imperial  Courts  in 
measures  of  coercion.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Oppo- 
sition was  at  the  time  equally  indisposed  to  use  force 
for  the  promotion  of  supposed  reforms  in  the  East.  As 
the  controversy  became  warmer,  some  politicians  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  independent  States  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  ;  but,  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury truly  said,  tbere  was  no  homogeneous  population 
to  be  endowed  with  autonomy.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible that  an  English  Government  sbould  voluntarily 
concur  in  the  rough  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  was 
afterwards  effected  by  the  war.  The  Turks,  if  they  gave 
their  Bulgarian  subjects  no  shave  in  civil  or  military 
administration,  had  allowed  them  to  attain  extraordinary 
prosperity.  Since  the  reversal  of  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  two  races,  the  majority  which  is  now  domi- 
nant has  treated  the  Mahometans  with  a  rapacious  cruelty 
which  had  not  before  been  practised  in  those  regions. 
It  was  not  for  tho  purpose  of  encouraging  reaction  and 
revenge  that  English  resources  could  have  been  used. 
The  pretence  of  erecting  a  new  barrier  against  Russia 
was  treated  by  Lord  Salisbury  with  just  contempt.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Turkish  provinces  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  States  have,  as  he  said,  no  substance  or  organ- 
isation; and  it  has  also  been  found  that  such  strength  as 
they  possess  will,  if  the  occasion  arises,  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Russia.  Servia,  which  had  no  ground  of  quarrel 
with  Turkey,  declared  war  in  1876  at  the  bidding  of 
Russia,  on  some  pretext  so  frivolous  that  it  has  since  been 
forgotten.  It  was  odd  that  Mr.  Guilders  should  profess 
not  to  understand  Lord  Salisbury's  expressive  phrase  of 
a  Servian  attack  by  Russia  on  Turkey.  Roumania,  which 
had  for  many  years  been  practically  independent  of  the 
Porte,  placed  all  its  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Russia,  re- 
ceiving afterwards  a  merited  reward  in  the  spoliation  of 
a  province.  Lord  Beacoxsfiei.d  has  more  than  once  hinted 
his  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  him  from  adhering 
to  the  ancient  policy  of  England.  Lord  Salisbury  assumes 
that  the  country  would  not  have  supported  the  Government 
in  direct  resistance  to  the  Russian  invasion,  and  he  gives 
strong  reasons  in  justification  of  the  middle  course  which 
was  actually  taken. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  in  his  speech  was 
his  conjectural  version  of  the  policy  which  would,  as  he 
•suggested,  have  been  adopted  by  Air.  Gladstone.  The 
Russians,  he  said,  would,  as  they  approached  Constanti- 
nople, have  been  required  to  sign  an  admission  that  towns 
ought  not  to  be  occupied  in  violation  of  treaties.  The 
Russian  army  would  then  have  marched  in  and  have 


retained  possession  of  the  city,  in  strict  analogy  with  the 
proceedings  of  1871.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  warded 
off  the  danger  which  seemed  imminent  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Mr.  Childers  could  only 
answer  Lord  Salisbury  by  going  back  to  Lord  Derby's 
almost  forgotten  rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum. 
Lord  Salisbury  professes  to  believe  that  Turkey  is 
now  no  longer  exposed  to  Russian  attack,  and  pro- 
bably his  calculations  are  well  founded.  He  failed 
to  explain  how  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  or  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  secures  the  independence  of  Turkey, 
except,  indeed,  that  a  new  invasion  would  be  a  direct 
challenge  to  England.  The  historical  precedents  which 
were  quoted  can  only  be  made  applicable  by  some 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  When,  said  Lord  Salis- 
bury', the  interest  of  Europe  centred  in  Spain,  Gibraltar 
was  taken ;  and  when  Italy  was  threatened,  Malta  was 
conquered.  Now  that  Egypt  and  the  Levant  are  likely 
to  be  the  scenes  of  political  struggles,  England  takes  pos- 
session of  Cyprus.  But  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  general  politics  of  Europe ;  nor 
was  the  siege  of  Malta  undertaken  with  any  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  advantage  of  both  possessions 
consists  in  their  strength  as  places  of  defence,  while  in 
Cyprus  there  is  neither  a  considerable  fortress  nor  a 
harbour  for  ships  of  war.  It  is  possible  that  a  doubt- 
ful enterprise  may  be  retrospectively  justified  by  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  model  political  farm  which 
may  show  how  Eastern  provinces  are  to  be  governed  ana 
civilized.  The  Berlin  Treaty  was  more  easy  to  vindicate 
than  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  It  is  true  that  Russia 
has  been  prevented  from  acquiring  through  a  dependent 
State  access  to  the  ^Egean.  Lord  Salisbury  had  also  a 
right  to  remind  his  hearers  that  Batoum  is,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Russian  Government,  to  be  a  com- 
mercial port,  from  which,  however,  foreign  commerce  will 
be  rigorously  excluded.  It  might  indeed  be  objected  that, 
when  it  is  thought  expedient  to  fortify  Batoum,  no  treaty 
or  engagement  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establishmenC 
of  a  military  port. 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  authors  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  security  which  has 
really  been  provided  against  Russian  aggression.  Tho 
English  Plenipotentiaries  formally  proposed  the  occupation 
by  Austria  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ;  but  it  was  remark- 
able that  the  representatives  of  Russia  offered  no  opposi- 
tion to  an  arrangement  which  they  must  have  regarded  as 
in  the  highest  degree  distasteful.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  scheme  of  partition  had  been  devised  and 
settled  before  the  Bosnian  insurrection  or  the  Bulgarian 
massacres,  and  that  the  transfer  of  tho  Turkish  provinces 
to  Austria  was  the  stipulated  price  of  neutrality  during 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey  which  was  then  premedi- 
tated. A  Russian  writer  complains  that  Lord  Salisbury- 
omitted  to  notice  the  philanthropic  reasons  which  induced 
Russia  to  declare  war  against  Turkey.  As  the  army  had 
assembled  on  the  Turkish  frontier  before  the  alleged  pro- 
vocation was  given;  it  would  have  been  idle  to  discuss  a 
transparent  fiction.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Russian 
Government  may  have  overreached  itself  in  conceding  to 
Austria  the  full  equivalent  of  a  plan  of  Russian  aggrandize- 
ment which  was,  in  consequence  of  the  unforeseen  firmness 
of  England,  not  fully  accomplished.  Lord  Salisbury  mayor 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  late  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna.  If  he  possessed  the  knowledge,  he  was  not 
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at  liberty  to  disclose  it.  There  may  probably  be  some  truth 
in  the  report  that  the  Emperor  William  was  unwilling  to  as- 
sent to  a  formal  treaty  with  Austria  ;  but  Lord  Salisbury 
seems  to  be  satisfied  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  established 
an  understanding  which  will  effectually  bar  the  progress  of 
Russia.  To  the  Turkish  Government  he  addressed  weighty 
words  of  warning.  For  their  slackness  in  effecting  re- 
forms he  allowed  every  excuse,  but  he  intimated  that  further 
delay  may  be  fatal  to  the  Empire.  It  would  seem  that  he 
relies  on  Austria  to  take  the  vacant  place,  unless  perhaps  a 
neutral  State  under  European  protection  could  be  esta- 
blished at  Constantinople.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
feel  an  assurance  that  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  policy  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Only 
a  short  time  has  passed  since  Russia  belonged  to  the 
partnership. 

Lord  Salisbury's  light  and  lively  reference  to  domestic 
politics  was  well  calculated  to  keep  his  party  in  good 
spirits.  After  Sir  W.  Hakcourt's  elaborate  denunciation 
of  every  measure  and  every  profession  of  the  Government, 
it  was  worth  Lord  Salisbury's  while  to  show  that  an  equally 
vigorous  disputant  could  discover  as  many  flaws  in  the 
policy  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  embarrass- 
ments which  may  arise  from  the  readiness  of  some  Liberal 
candidates  to  tamper  with  Irish  disaffection.  It  was 
natural  that  Lord  Salisbury  should  ridicule  the  mild 
changes  in  the  law  of  land  tenure  by  which  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Childers  propose  to  meet  the  sup- 
posed demands  of  tenant-farmers ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
rarely  the  business  of  a  Conservative  to  taunt  his 
opponents  with  their  moderation.  Mr.  Childers  at  once 
responds  to  the  challenge  by  recommending  the  sale  of 
lands  held  in  mortmain  by  the  Church,  by  the  Colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  by  endowed  charities. 
Lord  Salisbury's  argument  on  the  affairs  of  Afghan- 
istan will  be  more  conveniently  noticed  in  a  separate 
discussion  of  the  subject.  His  versatility  was  exem- 
plified in  the  address  which  he  delivered  to  the  neutral 
Chamber  of  Commerce  before  he  attended  the  Con- 
servative festival.  His  approval  of  reciprocity  secured 
by  commercial  treaties  is  fortunately  hypothetical  and 
retrospective.  Lord  Salisbury  holds  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  successors  threw  away  opportunities  of 
negotiation  by  repealing  duties  without  stipulating 
for  equivalents  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  If  Free- 
trade  had  been  postponed  until  it  became  universal,  the 
process  would  never  have  begun.  Foreign  Governments 
have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  pay  what  they 
considered  a  price  for  concessions  which  were  made  because 
they  were  demonstrably  beneficial  to  England.  Napoleon 
III.,  almost  alone  among  Continental  statesmen,  under- 
stood the  principles  of  Free-trade,  when  he  introduced 
them  into  France  on  an  illusory  pretext.  Few  economists 
will  share  Lord  Salisbury's  regret  for  the  application  of 
scientific  doctrines  to  commercial  practice.  The  difficulty 
which  he  pointed  out  of  satisfying  Spanish  demands  for  an 
alteration  of  the  wine  duties  without  alienating  France 
illustrates  the  fundamental  error  of  commercial  treaties. 
It  is  true  that,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said,  the  extension  of  the 
protective  system  in  Europe  is  partly  owing  to  the  burden 
of  enormous  armies  ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  better  prospect 
of  improvement  in  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  English  colonies  which  have  no  standing  armies. 


INTERVIEWING. 

r  1 1HE  custom  of  interviewing,  as  it  is  called,  is  daily 
J-  gaining  ground.  The  process  is  most  simple,  and 
popular  curiosity  is  gratified  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  one.  The  interviewer,  as  a  rule,  devises  the  inter- 
view. There  are  exceptions,  as  when  Prince  Bismarck 
tells  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times  what  he  wishes  it  to 
be  thought  he  is  doing  or  intending.  The  interviewer  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  record  what  he  is  told  to  say,  and  to 
show  his  gratitude  by  effusions  of  perennial  adulation. 
Ordinarily  the  interviewer  pumps  the  eminent  person  he 
is  interviewing  as  well  as  he  can,  and  immediately  prints  a 
conversation  such  as  his  memory  and  imagination  cansupply 
him  with.  General  Cialdini  has  been  among  the  eminent 
persons  lately  subjected  to  the  process,  and  he  was  represented 
by  his  interviewer  as  having  indulged  in  very  wholesale  de- 
nunciations of  the  Government  of  Italy.  A  Ministerial  organ 
in  Italy  at  once  stated  that  the  story  of  the  interview  was 


untrue,  and  General  Cialdini  himself  is  said  to  have  re- 
pudiated the  expressions  attributed  to  him.  As  soon  as 
an  account  of  an  interview  is  published  in  one  Paris  news- 
paper, other  Paris  newspapers  roundly  assert  that  the  in- 
terviewer has  been  romancing.  A  fiei-ce  battle  is  fought 
over  this  issue,  and  the  public  settles  down  into  some  sort 
of  opinion  on  the  matter,  if  it  has  time  to  settle  into  any 
opinion  before  the  record  of  some  other  interview  absorbs 
its  attention.  The  opinion  into  which  the  Parisian  public 
appeared  to  be  settling  as  to  the  Cialdini  interview  was 
that  General  Cialdini  had  said  something  like  what  he 
was  reported  to  have  said,  but  that  the  interviewer  had 
failed  to  catch  the  nuances  o?  the  General's  refined  language. 
In  fact,  the  general  impression  as  to  interviewers  as  a  class 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  not  to  be  trustedfbr  nuances.  They 
say  what  their  man  said,  but  not  as  he  said  it,  and  this  is 
a  very  great  deduction  from  the  value  of  their  revelations. 
That  prince  of  all  interviewers,  the  late  Mr.  Senior, 
avoided  this  reproach  by  copying  out  carefully  all  he  re- 
membered to  have  been  said,  and  sending  it  to  the  eminent 
person  with  whom  he  had  been  talking  to  correct  it  at  his 
leisure,  so  that  the  eminent  person  could  see  that  the 
report  embodied  not  only  the  nuances  he  had  used,  but 
the  nuances  which  on  further  consideration  he  wished  he 
had  used.  The  modern  interviewer  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  perfection  of  this  sort.  He  has  got  to  print  something 
good  or  bad,  true  or  untrue,  as  fast  as  it  can  be  printed. 
The  discussion  as  to  the  nuances  of  General  Cialdini  was 
summarily  interrupted  by  the  publication  of  no  less  than 
two  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  English- 
men it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  interview  Mr.  Gladstone 
privately,  as  he  may  be  described  as  always  being  in  a  state 
of  interview  with  the  whole  British  public.  But  he  is 
most  certainly  an  eminent  person,  and  being  in  Paris 
he  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  Parisian  inter- 
viewers. He  is  not  the  kind  of  person  who  would  be 
generally  expected  to  have  any  objection  to  being  inter- 
viewed. But  it  must  be  understood  that  an  eminent 
person  cannot  help  being  interviewed  unless  he  resolutely 
declines  to  say  anything  to  any  one.  For  all  he  can  tell, 
any  one  to  whom  he  says  anything  may  be  preparing  to 
rush  off  and  print  his  observations.  In  addition  to  the 
two  reports  of  interviews,  Paris  has  been  favoured  with 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  private 
dinner  party,  including  a  very  mild  compliment  to  a  lady 
of  distinction,  which,  as  the  reporter  said,  showed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  learnt  gallantry  since  he  had  been  in 
Paris . 

According  to  his  interviewers,  Mr.  Gladstone  talked 
most  freely  and  pleasantly  on  all  manner  of  subjects,. in- 
cluding Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Prince  Bismarck,  the  alliance 
of  Austria  and  Germany,  the  Humbert  election,  the  moral 
impartiality  of  England,  and  Homer's  sense  of  colour.  On 
all  his  reported  utterances  we  can  only  repeat  the  criticism 
pronounced  onthereportof  General  Cialdini's  conversation, 
and  say  that  probably  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  substance  what 
he  is  alleged  to  have  said,  but  that  as  for  the  nuances  we 
have  no  confidence  in  the  reporter.  He  was  not  in  any 
way  bound  to  have  a  turn  for  appreciating  nuances,  and 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  he  had  not  such  a  turn, 
and  something  like  a  certainty  that  he  had  no  time  to  use 
it  even  if  he  possessed  it.  Englishmen,  therefore,  cannot 
pretend  to  be  very  much  interested  in  these  accounts 
of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  said.  Where 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  expressed  opinions  such 
as  he  has  expressed  a  hundred  times  already — as,  for 
example,  that  our  troubles  in  Afghanistan  are  all  of  our 
own  choosing,  or  that  Russians  and  Englishmen  would  be 
equally  foolish  if  they  went  lightly  to  war  with  each  other — 
it  can  make  no  difference  to  us  that  he  should  say  once  more 
what  he  has  said  so  very  often.  But  when  we  come  to  utter- 
ances which  have  some  little  appearance  of  novelty  about 
them,  we  feel  an  uncertainty  about  the  nuances  in  appre- 
hending which  our  repoi'ter  may  be  so  terribly  deficient. 
There  are  portions  of.  Mr.  Gladstone's  reported  conversa- 
tion which  are  not  so  much  paradoxical  or  imaginative  as 
simply  unintelligible.  We  find  him,  for  example, 
pronouncing  that  England  does  not  like  special 
alliances.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  used 
the  words,  for  they  are  not  words  which  a  re- 
porter would  have  been  likely  to  invent ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  from  the  context  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  have  meant  by  them.  He  cannot  have  meant  that 
England  does  not  court  special  alliances  in  time  of  war  ; 
for,  as  the  Prince  Consort  long  ago  pointed  out,  it  is  part 
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of  the  policy  of  English,  statesmen  always  to  secure  an  ally 
if  possible.  It  would  be  equally  untrue  to  say  that  Eng-  i 
land  does  not  form  special  alliances  for  special  purposes  ; 
for  we  entered  into  the  Quadruple  Alliance  to  settle,  ac- 
cording to  our  views,  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
we  entered  into  a  special  alliance  with  Fiance  and  Austria 
to  uphold  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  If  it  was  meant  that 
England  does  not  like  other  nations  to  enter  into  special 
alliances  to  which  she  is  not  a  party,  the  remark  is  obvious 
that,  if  England  does  not  think  such  special  alliances 
prejudice  her,  she  regards  them  with  great  equanimity 
whether  she  likes  them  or  not.  England  offered  no  objec- 
tion to  the  special  alliance  of  Prussia  and  Italy  against 
Austria  in  1S66,  or  to  that  between  Germany  and  Russia 
in  1S70,  which  ensured  the  conquest  of  France  being  pur- 
sued to  its  bitter  end.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  uttered  a  dictum  of  this  sort  merely  as  a  passing 
remark,  and  with  the  indifference  of  a  fluent  talker  as  to 
the  meaning  of  his  words.  But,  if  he  meant  something, 
then,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  context  of  his  words  and  in 
our  permanent  apprehension  as  to  the  inability  of  the 
reporter  to  seize  nuances,  we  are  left  not  so  much  with  a 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  dictum  as  with  a  sense  of  our 
inability  to  conjecture  what  Mr.  Gladstone  was  talking 
about. 

If,  however,  we  put  aside  special  expressions  and  some 
dark  sayings,  we  may  fairly  Fay  that  to  an  English  reader 
the  reports  of  the  interviews  reflect  Mr.  Gladstone  such 
as  his  conutrymen  know  him.    There  are  some  distinct 
lights  in  which  every  politician  of  the  first  iank  presents 
himself  to  those  who  have  studied  him  for  years.    In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  known  to  us  as  a  man  whose 
mind,  when  it  has  once  embraced  certain  ideas,  clings  to 
them   passionately.     They  seem  to  overpower  him,  to 
enter  into  his  being,  to  become  with  him  articles  of  faith 
rather  than  reason.    It  is  this  capacity  for  being  possessed 
by  ideas,  as  by  some  strange  spirits  entering  into  him, 
that   has  given    him  the   influence  and   attracted  to 
him  the  suspicion  and  dislike  which  exceptional  earnest- 
ness of  thought  and  purpose  is  apt  to  create.  When 
he  talked  to   his   Parisian   interviewer  about  Afghan- 
istan, we  know  that  one  of  these  overpowering  ideas 
was  possessing  him.    But  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  merely  a 
man  so  overpowered  and  possessed,  he  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  Mr.  Gladstone  we  know.  He  has  also  in  a  very  high 
degree  the  habit  and  the  power  of  intellectual  investi- 
gation.   When  he  sets  himself  to  learn,  he  can  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  a  task  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
it.    He  has  the  rare  power  of  entering  with  eagerness  into 
the  driest  details,  in  order  that  he  may  see  how  they  bear 
on  the  subject-matter  of  his  inquiry.    When  one  of  his  in- 
terviewers asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  land  systems  of  France   and  England,  he 
answered  like  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  his  celebrated  budgets. 
He  pointed  out  that  general  observations  and  partial  statistics 
were  useless  for  the  formation  of  any  opinion  on  such  a 
sub  ject  that  was  worth  having.  Not  only  must  the  traditions, 
customs,  and  aptitudes  of  the  two  countries  and  peoples 
be  carefully  considered,  but  there  must  be  a  thorough 
investigation  of  local  facts  and  a  nice  discrimination 
of  varying  circumstances.    On  a  question  of  economics 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  feelings  and  the  conceptions  of 
an  economist.    But  then  there  is  also  a  third  light  in 
which  his  countrymen  are  accustomed  to  see  Mr.  Glad- 
stone exhibiting  himself.     If  he  is  not  attracted  to  a 
subject  by  enthusiasm  or  by  the  appetite  for  special 
knowledge,  he  is  content  to  know  and  care  very  little 
about  it.     As   he  informed  his  interviewer,    he  knew 
very  much  about  Italy,  for  he  has  happened  to  have 
been  passionately   fond   of  Italy   from  his  youth,  but 
he  knew  very  little  about  France  and  Germany;  and 
his  views  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  Austro- German 
alliance,  if  correctly  reported,  offered  an  immediate  illus- 
tration of  this  contented  ignorance.  Unless  it  is  something 
like  the  sufferings  of  the  Italians — or,  more  recently,  of  the 
Bulgarians — which  is  borne  in  upon  him,  or  something 
like  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  stimulates  his  intellectual 
activity,  he  seems  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  indifference 
to  modern  European  history.    No  man  can  be  bound  to 
know  and  interest  himself  equally  in  all  subjects  ;  but  the 
casual  opinions  of  even  so  eminent  a  man  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, on  subjects  which  he  ordinarily  leaves  out  of  his 
sphere,  need  not  be  treated  as  calling  imperatively  for 
serious  criticism. 


ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

finilE  conditions  of  the  military  and  political  contest  in 
J-  Afghanistan  have  within  a  few  days  beeir  materially 
altered.  The  abdication  of  Yakoob  Khan  deprives  the 
Indian  Government  of  its  character  of  ally  or  protector 
of  an  actual  ruler,  and  reduces  Sir  Frederick  Robkkts 
to  the  position  of  commander  of  a  foreign  army  of  occu- 
pation. An  unfounded  report  that  Merv  had  been  taken 
by  the  Russians  caused  for  a  time  an  additional  feeling  of 
uneasiness.  The  Russians  would  have  been  nearer  to 
Herat  at  Merv  than  the  English  at  Cabul,  and  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  a  race  for  the  possession  of  the 
fortress,  if  not  an  immediate  collision.  It  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain whether  the  Russian  army  has  returned  for  the 
winter  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  but  the  capture  of 
Merv,  though  it  will  no  doubt  ultimately  be  effected,  has 
probably  been  deferred  for  some  months.  Even  at  Merv  a 
Russian  army  would  still  be  separated  from  Herat  by  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  yet  the  figura- 
tive expression  that  Merv  is  the  key  of  Herat  has  pro- 
bably a  sound  practical  meaning.  Diplomacy  moves  in 
advance  of  armies,  and  the  comparative  proximity 
of  a  Russian  force  may  probably  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  the  politics  of  Western  Afghanistan.  In  anti- 
cipation of  the  early  occupation  of  Merv  it  becomes  more 
than  ever  urgent  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  only  one 
of  the  three  Afghan  capitals  which  has  not  yet  received 
an  English  garrison.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  surveying  a  railway  line  to  Candahar,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  profit  by 
the  alleged  good  will  of  the  local  chiefs  to  main- 
tain a  connexion  with  the  city  which  will  not  neces- 
sarily assume  the  form  of  sovereignty.  It  is  only 
during  occasional  periods  in  the  brief  history  of 
the  Afghan  power  that  the  whole  of  the  conntiy  which 
was  governed  by  Dost  Mahommed  and  She  re  Ali  has 
been  united  under  the  same  dominion.  The  importance 
of  Herat  as  a  military  position  renders  it  expedient  to  re- 
duce it,  if  possible,  under  subjection  to  the  ruler  who  may 
be  established  at  Cabal.  On  this  account  and  for  other 
reasons  the  abdication  of  Yaboob  Khan  is  highly  inconve- 
nient, although  there  may  have  been  reasons  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  he  should  retain  his  post  as 
Ameer.  A  nominally  reigning  sovereign  who  has  through 
circumstances  been  reduced  to  dependence  is  ordinarily  a 
more  efficient  instrument  than  a  pretender  or  a  mere 
nominee.  It  is  probable  that  Yakoob  Khan  may  have  lost 
courage  on  finding  that  he  was  trusted  neither  by  his 
English  patrons  nor  by  his  former  subjects.  His  refusal 
to  accompany  General  Roberts  in  his  solemn  entry  into 
Cabul  probably  implied  his  resolution  to  abdicate. 
He  may  perhaps  have  hoped  that  his  son,  who 
was  allowed  to  join  in  the  procession,  would  be 
appointed  his  successor.  Nothing  is  known  in  England 
of  the  character  or  even  of  the  age  of  the  young  man ; 
nor  is  it  certain  that  his  claims  would  be  supported  by  any 
section  of  the  Afghan  chiefs.  The  recognition  by  the 
principal  Sirdars  of  his  title  to  the  throne  would  remove 
many  difficulties.  In  the  meantime  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  has  undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  governing 
the  country  or  at  least  the  capital.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  he  expressed  in  his  address  to  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  Cabul  no  intention  of  injuring  the  town,  except 
as  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  remove  buildings  which 
impede  the  defence  of  the  Bala  Hissar.  The  explosions 
which  have  since  taken  place  may  possibly  affect  his  plans, 
though  for  the  present  he  in  his  published  despatches 
attributes  the  catastrophe  to  accident. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  present  and  of  the  immediate 
future  in  great  measure  supersedes  the  interest  of  con- 
troversies on  the  former  policy  of  the  Government.  A 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  apparently  approves 
of  the  acquisition  of  a  new  frontier  in  India,  and,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  leaders  of  his  party,  he  admits 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  prevented  the 
acquisition  of  Constantinople  by  Russia.  He  contends 
that  the  threatening  movements  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia  were  designed  only  to  promote  European  objects,  and 
that  consequently  a  cessation  of  resistance  to  Russia  in 
Europe  would  secure  India  from  aggression.  As  he  would 
probably  not  be  disposed  to  surrender  Constantinople  to 
a  formidable  and  ambitious  rival,  the  practical  inference 
j  to  be  drawn  from  a  theoiy  in  itself  paradoxical  is  not 
J  altogether   obvious.      It   is  possible   that   in  certain 
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circumstances  an  invasion  of  India  might  be  pi-evented 
by  maritime  operations  in  the  Dardanelles  or  the 
Black  Sea;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  designs  of 
Russia  would  be  simultaneously  and  independently  pro- 
secuted in  Europe  and  in  Central  Asia.  According  to 
the  Reviewer.  "  the  fact  is  clearly  established  that 
"  down  to  the  time  when  Lord  Northbrook  left  India 
"  in  April  1876  the  Indian  Government  had  not  the  least 
"reason  to  suppose  or  believe  that  there  w\:c  any  Ens- 
"  sian  intrigues  in  Cabul  connected  with  the  Kauf.maxn 
"  correspondence  or  otherwise."  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
had  not  read  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Reviciu  when 
he  spoke  at  Manchester,  directly  contradicted  the  state- 
ment as  to  Russian  intrigue.  He  also  reminded  liis  hearers 
that  Shere  Ali's  refusal  to  admit  English  Agents  had  not 
been  resented  until  he  allowed  a  Russian  Mission  to  enter 
his  country  and  reside  in  his  capital.  Mr.  Childecs's 
criticism  on  this  part  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  was  no 
better  than  a  quibble.  Lord  Salisbury's  remark  on  Lord 
Northbrook  has  been  misunderstood.  Ho  suggested,  not 
that  the  Viceroy  had  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  that  his  dissent  had  so  far  prevailed  as  to  cause 
postponement  of  action.  Both  the  Liberal  critic  and  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  India  were  really  addressing 
themselves  to  Euglish  political  parties  with  a  view  to  the 
general  election. 

One  of  Lord  Salisbury's  statements  has  scarcely  re- 
ceived the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  appears 
that  during  the  negotiations  at  Gundamnk  the  Viceroy 
would  have  preferred  that  his  representative  should 
reside  at  Candahar,  and  that  the  final  arrangement 
was  made  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Yakoob  Khan. 
The  Ameer  requested  that  the  Mission  should  be  sent  to 
Cabul  rather  than  to  one  of  the  provincial  capitals,  on  the 
plausible  ground  that  he  would  be  better  able  to  protect  a 
Resident  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  Lord 
Salisbury  seems  to  have  furnished  a  conclusive  answer  to 
the  charges  of  rashness  which  have  been  lately  urged 
against  the  Government  with  extraordinary  violence  of 
language.  He  showed  a  due  regard  to  his  own  dignity  in 
not  noticing  the  accusation  against  himself  of  having 
directly  caused  the  death  of  Cavac.xari.  It  is  possible 
that  Yakoob  Khan  may  have  been  sincere  in  his  con- 
fidence that  he  would  be  able  to  protect  the  Mission  at 
Cabul.  His  father  had  found  no  difficulty  in  compelling 
or  inducing  thepeople  and  the  army  to  tolerate  the  presence 
of  the  Russian  strangers.  He  may  also  have  reasonably 
thought  that  the  English  Envoy  would  give  im- 
portance to  the  city  which  might  be  selected  for  his 
residence.  The  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  rulers  of 
Cabul  have  generally  been  their  lieutenants  at  Candahar 
and  Herat ;  and  Yakoob  Khan  may  not  have  been  with- 
out suspicion  of  foi-eign  intrigues.  The  anxieties  which 
now  press  on  the  English  and  Indian  Governments  might 
probably  have  arisen  if  there  had  been  no  previous  Afghan 
war.  There  would  almost  certainly  have  been  a  disputed 
succession  after  the  death  of  Shbkb  Ali,  if  he  had  not 
been  forced  or  induced  by  the  approach  of  the  English 
army  to  liberate  Yakoob  Khan  from  prison.  The  advance 
of  Russia  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  which  seems  to 
have  been  temporarily  checked,  has  long  been  meditated. 
The  Russians  themselves  explain  the  movement  by  the 
supposed  necessity  of  subduing  the  Turcomans,  although 
their  real  motives  may  have  had  a  wider  range.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  policy  of  England  at  the  present  crisis 
will  not  be  regulated  by  considerations  of  party  con- 
venience. 


RAILWAYS  AND  POLITICS. 

WHERE,  as  in  England,  a  railway  lies  entirely  within 
the  boundaries  of  one  State,  where  the  railways 
are  the  property  of  private  Companies,  and  where  legis- 
lation or  competition  secures  fair  terms  to  the  freighter, 
railways  have  very  little  to  do  with  politics.  In  England 
the  connexion  of  railways  with  politics  is  of  a  modest 
and  almost  imperceptible  kind.  A  few  boroughs  return 
directors  who  manage  a  line  on  which  the  prosperity  of  a 
particular  locality  depends.  Occasionally  there  is  a  mar- 
shalling of  what  is  termed  the  railway  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  con- 
siderations of  public  interest  easily  triumph  in  Parliament 
over  considerations  of  what  would  best  suit  railway  pro-  1 
prictors.    Now  and  then  there  is  an  allegation  made  that  | 


the  railways  are  injuring  a  class  sufficiently  large 
and  important  to  have  real  political  power,  and  then  those 
who  are  aggrieved  get  their  political  representatives  to 
urge  their  grievances.  It  is  now  said,  for  example,  that 
some  of  the  leading  railways,  by  grauting  special  rates  to 
importers  of  foreign  corn,  add  a  new  and  vexatious  burden 
to  those  which  the  struggling  British  farmer  has  already  to 
bear.  But  the  grievance  does  not  really  assume  a  political 
character  ;  for  it  is  known  that,  if  the  allegation  is  true,  the 
railways  will  either  be  able  to  show  that  what  they  do 
is  within  their  powers,  and  is  no  more  than  the  granting  of 
a  small  bene-fit  in  return  for  the  vast  amount  of  goods  for- 
warded by  the  line  which  gets  hold  of  them,  or  else  they 
will  be  very  soon  stopped  from  doing  what  they  do  if  it  is 
in  contravention  of  their  duties  to  the  public.  Directly, 
however,  that  we  get  outside  the  United  Kingdom  we 
find  the  connexion  between  railways  and  politics  not 
only  intimate  and  important,  but  every  day  becoming  of 
increasing  importance.  Questions  are  now  arising  as  to 
railways  on  the  decision  of  which  the  political  future  of 
Europe  will  very  largely  depend.  Even  where  questions 
of  less  magnitude  have  to  be  considered,  there  are  con- 
stantly arising  points  which  have  an  important  bearing  ora 
the  home  politics  of  the  State  in  which  they  arise.  It  is- 
probably  because  in  England  railways  have  so  little  to  do 
with  politics  that  the  connexion  between  them  abroad  is 
so  often  underrated  or  overlooked. 

If  we  look  at  railways,  not  as  we  know  them  here,  but 
as  they  are  known  abroad,  we  find  the  State  constantly 
mixed  up  with  them  through  the  two  agencies  of  sub- 
sidies and  control.  If  the  nation  is  rich,  political  in- 
fluence may  be  used  or  acquired  by  the  application  of  a 
part  of  the  national  wealth  to  the  development  of  means 
of  communication.  Thus  M.  de  Freycinet  has  com- 
mended the  new  Republic  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen  by  an  unsparing  outlay  on  little  local  lines. 
A  grateful  peasant  who  gets  his  little  crop  more  cheaply 
to  maidcet  will,  it  is  hoped,  remember  M.  de  Freycinet 
with  gratitude,  and  regard  the  Republic  with  affection. 
If  a  nation  is  poor,  subsidies  to  railways,  or  the  con- 
struction of  nnremunerative  railways  by  the  State,  are 
always  deranging  its  finances.  India  supplies  an  obvious 
example,  and  Italy  supplies  another.  The  Italian 
Government  is  always  being  perplexed  by  new  calls 
on  the  national  purse  for  subsidies  that  may  easily 
overbalance  the  trembling  budget  of  the  State.  Not 
only  are  railways  wanted  for  moral  or  political 
rather  than  commercial  purposes  in  such  places  as 
Sicily,  but  there  are  perpetual  applications  for  aid  to  very 
expensive  routes  of  communication  with  neighbouring 
countries.  Italy  has  already  made  at  enormous  cost  a 
coast  road  from  Nice  to  Pisa,  and  has  helped  to  complete 
the  Cenis  line ;  but  it  is  committed  to  the  St.  Gothard 
enterprise,  and  the  difficulties  that  are  being  overcome  in 
connecting  the  new  tunnel  with  Milan  are  of  a  very 
formidable  kind.  Italy  is  now  being  pressed  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  in  connexion  with  France  and  Switzerland  to 
make  a  Simplon  line  with  a  Simplon  tunnel ;  and  there 
is  even  an  audacious  project,  the  mention  of  which  is 
enough  to  take  away  the  breath  of  the  British  tourist,  to 
burrow  through  Mont  Blanc,  and  transport  travellers 
under  the  monarch  of  mountains,  from  Chamounix 
to  Courmayeur.  When  we  have  done  with  subsidies 
we  come  to  control.  Where  the  State  does  much  for  rail- 
ways, or  where  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  State  to  do  every- 
thing has  established  itself,  it  is  very  natural  that  men 
should  urge  the  State  itself  to  work  the  lines  which  it  has 
subsidized  or  sanctioned.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  direct 
management  by  the  State  are  so  great,  and  the  openings 
it  offers  to  political  intrigue  are  so  wide,  that  Governments 
often  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  charge, 
or,  if  they  accept  it,  they  only  accept  it  indirectly.  The 
Indian  Government  in  taking  over  the  East  India  Kail- 
way  could  not  bear  to  forego  the  advantages  of  using  the 
skill  and  energy  which  the  existing  administration  of  the 
Company  had  exhibited  ;  and  M.  de  Freycinet,  in  inventing 
his  little  railways,  also  invented  the  system  of  having  them 
managed  by  Boards  which  have  to  please  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  but  which,  within  limits,  are  free  to  try  to 
please  him  as  t  heir  judgment  or  fancy  suggests.  The  thorny 
questions  arising  out  of  proposals  to  take  railways  into  tho 
hands  of  the  State  have  recently  led  to  no  less  than  three 
Ministerial  crises  in  Italy,  and  the  efforts  of  Prince  Bis- 
MAKCK  to  get  hold  of  the  German  railways.^  and  the  re- 
sistance he  has  met  with,  are  notorious.    It  is,  however,  a 
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novelty  to  find  an  American  proclaiming  his  conviction 
that  there  may  be  railways  in  his  country  over  which  the  ' 
general  Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  a 
special  control.  Mr.  Andrews,  tho  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  Sweden,  has  recently  published  a  letter 
in  which,  after  describing  the  boundless  amount  of  produce 
■which  the  North-West  is  capable  of  raising,  he  discusses 
the  question  how  the  produce  is  to  be  got  to  the  sea.  Ho 
favours  the  construction,  of  a  new  line,  which,  avoiding 
the  break  of  water  communication,  will  run  direct 
from  the  corn  districts  to  a  harbour  on  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  as  this  line  would  excite  the  vehement  opposition  of 
the  managers  of  existing  lines,  and  would  be  exposed  to  the 
haphazard  legislation  of  the  different  States  through  which 
it  would  pass,  he  suggests  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
the  special  and  exclusive  care  of  the  Central  Government. 
The  notion  of  the  Central  Government  assuming  this 
charge  appears  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  general 
scheme  of  the  American  Constitution  ;  and  possibly  it  may 
be  because  Mr.  ANDREWS  has  an  official  position  at  Stock- 
holm, and  has  unconsciously  imbibed  European  ideas,  that 
he  ventures  on  his  proposal.  But,  even  if  this  is  so,  it  only 
shows  how  strongly  the  ideas  must  be  entertained  in  Eu- 
rope that  have  fixed  themselves  in  his  mind. 

The  political  importance,  however,  of  railways  as  the 
recipients  of  subsidies  and  as  a  sphere  of  State  control 
is  insignificant  beside  their  importance  in  aiding  and  de- 
termining the  policy  of  great  States.  We  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  with  any  small  aim  that  Prince  Bismarck  has 
shown  himself  so  determined  to  get  hold  of  the  railways 
of  Germany.  He  has  perceived  what  powerful  instru- 
ments railways  may  be  made  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
foreign  policy  conceived  on  his  usual  gigantic  scale.  He 
desires  to  attach  Austria  to  Germany,  and  to  detach 
Austria  from  her  other  neighbours.  To  effect  this 
Austria  and  Germany  must  be  made  so  far  as  possible 
commercially  one.  Germans  must  be  specially  interested 
in  Austrian  commerce  and  Austrians  in  German  com- 
merce. An  ordinary  commercial  treaty  cannot  be  made 
to  serve  the  purpose,  as  France  is  placed  by  a  permanent 
treaty  on  the  footing  with  Germany  of  the  most-favoured 
nation,  and  Italy  is  under  existing  arrangements  on  the  same 
footing  with  Austria  ;  but  the  difficulty  may,  it  seems  to 
be  thought,  be  easily  overcome  by  a  skilful  manipulation 
of  railway  routes.  German  produce  can  be  carried  over 
Austrian  lines,  and  Austrian  produce  over  German  lines,  at 
charges  so  low  that  commerce  must  flow  in  so  convenient 
a  direction,  and  the  stability  of  this  interchange  of  com- 
merce is  to  be  protected  and  ensured  by  a  defensive 
alliance,  by  which  it  is  meant  that  no  one  by  force  or 
competition  shall  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  the 
league.  A  contemporary,  with  a  boldness  of  prevision 
which  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  speculation, 
has  shown  how  easily  the  system  might  be  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  auxiliary  States — that  it  might  be  convenient  to 
include  such  as  Denmark  and  Holland.  A  league  which 
would  not  be  a  Zollverein  in  form — for  each  member 
would  continue  to  put  what  duties  it  pleased  on  the 
imports  of  outsiders — but  which  would  have  the  com- 
mercial, political,  and  military  effects  of  a  Zollverein, 
would  extend  its  influence  from  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  and  possibly  the  ^Egean.  If  we 
are  to  stray  further  into  the  region  of  what  is  only  pro- 
bable or  possible,  we  may  go  on  to  say  that  the  formation 
of  such  a  league  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
counter-league  embracing  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  perhaps  Spain  ;  so  that  all  Europe  would 
consist  of  two  leagues,  and  of  Russia  and  England  on 
their  edges  looking  at  them.  These,  however,  are 
remote  speculations,  although,  when  we  are  speaking 
of  what  might  be  done  in  politics  through  railways, 
they  are  not  idle  or  irrelevant.  But  what  is  not  only 
probable,  but  certain,  is  that  it  is  by  railways  that 
Ansti'ia  intends,  and  is  commissioned  by  Germany,  to  ex- 
tend her  power  to  the  East.  She  will  not  conquer  or  in- 
corporate, but  affiliate,  the  small  States  that  have  fallen 
away,  or  may  hereafter  fall  away,  from  Turkey.  She  has 
begun  with  Roumania,  and  the  completion  of  the  Ploesti- 
Cronstadt  Railway  indicates  at  once  the  means  and  the 
measure  of  her  success.  She  is  trying  very  hard  to  succeed 
in  the  same  way  with  Servia.  All  this  maybe  good  for  the 
big  States  that  form  the  league,  and  for  the  small  States 
that  are  to  be  included  in  it ;  but  it  is  calculated  to 
inspire  with  alarm  those  who  are  left  outside.  For  j 
Italy  especially  the  moment  is  most  critical  ;   and  it  J 


cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  representatives  of 
Italy  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  should  have 
been  summoned  to  assist  the  Italian  Government  in  its 
deliberations. 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS. 

THE  people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  whole,  govern 
themselves  very  well ;  and  they  also  derive  much  ex- 
citement or  amusement  from  incessant  elections,  and  from 
the  attendant  political  discussions.  Foreigners  have  per- 
haps no  right  to  complain  of  the  difficulties  of  under- 
standing the  special  objects  and  the  peculiar  language  of 
American  controversy.  They  can  at  least  envy  a  great 
community  which  has  no  foreign  affairs,  and  which  can 
afford  to  describe  in  strong  language  embarrassments  and 
dangers  by  which  no  one  is  seriously  disturbed  or  really 
alarmed.  The  autumn  elections  in  several  States  are  this 
year  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  because  they  fore- 
shadow and  influence  the  probable  result  of  the  Presidential 
contest.  The,"  solid  South,"' as  it  is  called,  will  give  an 
undivided  support  to  the  Democratic  nominee ;  and  it  is 
calculated  that,  with  the  control  of  forty-seven  Northern 
votes,  the  party  could  elect  a  President.  It  was  thought 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  that  both  Ohio  and  New  York 
should  produce  a  Democratic  majority ;  but  Ohio  has 
elected  a  Republican  Governor  and  a  Republican  majority 
of  the  Legislature.  It  seems  that  the  Democrats  have 
still  a  chance  of  success,  if  they  can  obtain  the  thirty-five 
votes  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  attention  of  poli- 
ticians is  therefore  directed  to  the  New  York  contest, 
which  presents  unusual  complications.  The  Democratic 
party  in  the  city  has  split  into  two  hostile  sections,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Kelly,  who  are  both 
nominated  by  their  respective  supporters  for  the  office  of 
Governor.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  political  ally  of  Mr.  Tilden, 
who  since  his  fraudulent  defeat  in  1876  has  been  held  to 
have  a  claim  to  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. At  the  Convention  of  the  party  Robinson  obtained 
a  majority  over  Kelly,  who  has  long  been  at  the  head 
of  the  well-known  organization  which  takes  its  name 
from  Tammany  Hall.  Tho  Republicans  naturally 
hope  to  profit  by  the  division  of  the  rival  party,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Republican  nominee,  Mr. 
Cornell,  who  was  chosen  against  the  wish  of  many 
Republicans  by  Senator  Conkling,  will  be  elected  as 
Governor  of  the  State.  It  is  thought  by  experts  in  elec- 
tion matters  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Robinson  will  be 
fatal  to  Mr.  Tilden's  pretensions ;  but  cautious  Repub- 
licans warn  their  friends  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Cornell 
will  not  necessarily  determine  the  Presidential  vote.  The 
feud  between  Tammany  and  Mr.  Tilden  may  by  that  time 
have  been  soldered  up,  especially  as  it  relates  to  no  question 
of  principle  or  of  national  policy.  In  the  meantime  the 
triangular  conflict  of  Robinson,  Kelly,  and  Cornell  fur- 
nishes political  writers  and  speakers  with  abundant  matter 
of  discourse. 

The  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  the  important  States 
of  Ohio  and  Iowa  seems  to  show  that  their  fortunes  aro 
on  the  rise.  They  are  also  confident  of  their  power  to. 
control  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  rather  puzzled 
than  frightened  by  the  singular  contest  which  is. 
proceeding  in  Massachusetts.  In  that  State  General  Butler 
has  proposed  himself  for  the  office  of  Governor,  without 
a  formal  invitation  from  either  of  the  great  parties.  Once 
a  Democrat,  he  has  during  the  greater  part  of  his  political 
life  been  a  leader  of  the  Republicans,  and  he  now  hopes, 
to  receive  support  from  members  of  both  parties.  If  he  is 
not  generally  respected,  he  has  through  life  made  himself 
feared  by  a  force  of  character  which  his  bitterest  opponents 
can  scarcely  dispute.  At  one  time  he  not  only  led  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  exercised  commanding  in- 
fluence over  the  President  and  the  Senate.  His  temporary 
exclusion  from  power  has  probably  been  caused  by  the 
restless  ambition  which  alienated  his  natural  allies.  When 
he  last  stood  a  contest  in  Massachusetts,  he  courted  the 
lowest  class  of  electors  by  associating  himself  with  the 
vulgar  Californian  demagogue  Kearney.  He  has  since  taken 
warningby  thefailure  of  a  rash  experiment.  His  pretensions 
to  office  are  now  unconnected  with  any  profession  of  politica) 
doctrines,  for  he  has  abandoned  or  suspended  the  advocacy 
of  inflation,  repudiation,  and  interference  with  the  rights 
of  property.  If  Butler  is  elected,  Massachusetts  will  still 
vote  lor  a  Republican  President ;  but  the  character  of  the 
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State  will  be  seriously  impaired.  Although  he  has  not  on 
this  occasion  propounded  revolutionary  theories,  ho  pro- 
bably relies  on  the  working-men,  who  form  a  larger  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  population  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  any  other  State.  The  Irish,  who  in  New  York 
unanimously  support  Kelly  and  Tammany  Hall,  will 
probably  vote  at  Boston  for  General  Butler. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  State  elections  are  less  easy 
to  ascertain  than  the  conjectural  or  authentic  statistics  of 
the  comparative  strength  of  parties.    As  on  many  former 
occasions,  attempts  to  create  new  parties  have  generally 
failed.    The  Greenback  party  has  not  found  itself  strong 
enough    even   to  decide   contests   between  Democrats 
and  Republicans.    The  collapse  of  the  Labour  party  is 
plainly  indicated  by  Butler's  neglect  to  court  its  aid. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Sherman,  himself  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential nomination,  thought  it  expedient,  dm-ing  his  can- 
vass of  Ohio,  to  profess  sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  an 
inflated  currency.    He  boasted  of  the  effect  of  resumption 
of  cash  payments  in  promoting  the  simultaneous  circula- 
tion of  coin  and  of  greenbacks,  and  he  even  claimed  credit 
for  a  large  increase  of  the  total  currency,  which,  as  he  said, 
was  practically  equivalent  to  inflation.    On  the  demand 
for  an  unlimited  silver  coinage,  which  is  more  dangerous 
and  more  unjust  than  any  probable  issue  of  paper  money, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  maintained  a  significant 
silence.    A  more  popular  topic  of  Republican  orators  is  the 
alleged  continuance  of  outrages  in  the  South.    The  party 
has  never  heartily  approved  of  Mr.  Hayes's  policy  in 
abstaining   from   Federal   interference    with  Southern 
State  elections.    Some  notorious  acts  of  violence  have 
furnished  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  revived  agitation,  and 
from  some  speeches  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Civil 
War  was  about  to  recommence.    It  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  charges  against  the  dominant  party  in  the 
South  are  well  founded ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
restrain  occasional    violence  without  interference  with 
State  independence.  The  South  for  the  first  time  entered 
on  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  when  the  temporary 
supremacy  of  the  coloured  race  was  by  fair  or  foul  means 
overthrown.    The  owners  of'  land  have  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  restore  slavery,  and  their  dependence 
on    the    labour   of    coloured    men     probably  inclines 
them   to   a   conciliatory    demeanour.    The    large  pro- 
duction  of  cotton    proves    that   the    social   and  eco- 
nomical   system  is   not    incurably   disorganized ;  and 
the  white  citizens,  as  they  are  no  longer  governed  by 
their  former  slaves,  have  no  temptation  to  assert  their 
natural  superiority  by  acts  of  violence.     The  clamour 
against  Southern  disorder  and  disaffection  is  raised  rather 
for  election  purposes  than  with  the  intention  of  influencing 
legislation.     The  pending  contest   is   in  substance  an 
old-fashioned   trial   of  .strength   between   two  regular 
parties. 

A  new  interest  has  been  added  to  the  future  Presi- 
dential contest  by  the  arrival  of  General  Grant  at  San 
Francisco,  and  his  reception  in  California.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  return  after  a 
long  absence  of  the  only  American  citizen  who  rises  above 
the  general  level  of  mediocrity.  General  Grant  is  not  a 
statesman  of  genius  ;  but  he  has  successfully  commanded 
enormous  armies,  while  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  a  dozen  other  possible  nominees  for  the  Pre- 
sidency, have  merely  made  speeches  and  managed  elections. 
If  General  Grant  cherishes  ambitious  projects,  he  has 
shown  sound  judgment  in  remaining  abroad  from  the  end 
of  his  Presidential  term  to  the  eve  of  a  new  election. 
Though  out  of  sight,  he  has  taken  care  not  to  be  out  of 
mind,  as  the  newspapers  have  been  full  of  the  honours 
which  he  received  at  the  Courts  of  Europe  and  in  the 
remote  regions  of  Asia.  The  distinction  with  which  he 
was  welcomed  in  England  was  received  as  it  was  intended, 
in  proof  of  respect  for  his  country  as  well  as  for  his  per- 
sonal eminence.  There  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
Republican  etiquette  in  receiving  an  ex- President ;  but 
General  Grant  was  to  foreigners  the  proper  interpreter 
of  American  customs,  and,  if  he  claimed  almost  royal 
honours,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  gratifying  his 
wishes.  The  burst  of  popularity  which  was  excited 
by  his  return  has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  takeu 
the  form  of  a  movement  for  electing  him  for  the 
third  time  President.  Some  of  his  supporters  have 
profited  by  the  agitation  against  supposed  excesses  in  the 
South  to  propound  the  theory  that  "  a  strong  man" — 


meaning  Grant — is  required  to  enforce  law  and  order.  The 

answer  that  the  Southern  reaction  occurred  during  Grant's 
J  former  Presidency  meets  the  argument  but  not  the  mean- 
j  ing  of  the  admirers  of  strength.    There  is  no  doubt  that, 
|  in  spite  of  frequent  American  practice,  there  is  a  natural 
i  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  celebrated  name.    Although  no 
President  has  yet  been  twice  re-elected,  and  although 
tradition  is  powerful  in  the  United  States,  it  is  pleasant  to 
exhibit  originality  by  doing  something  which  has  not  been 
done  before.    To  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
I  community,  General  Grant  has  on  one  occasion  ventured 
j  to  think  and  act  for  himself.    While  he  has  received  all 
I  parties  with  courtesy,  he  has  declined  an  interview  with 
Dei  <~nis  Kearney.    It  is  justly  thought  that  a  politician 
who  affronts  a  mischievous  demagogue  possesses  some 
qualities  of  a  statesman. 


TRUSTEES  IN  BANKRUPTCY. 

A DEVOUT  creditor  might  well  say  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy law  that  it  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
It  is  so  simple  in  theory  and   so  exceedingly  compli- 
cated in  practice,  so  beneficently  designed  to  save  the 
creditors'  pockets,  and  so  certain  when  put  into  execu- 
tion to  empty  them  more  ruthlessly  than  the  bankrupt 
himself,  that  it  has  by  this  time  become  an  object  rather 
of  awe  than  of  criticism.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
in  a  commercial  country  this  department  of  law  at  all 
events  would  have   been   properly  attended   to.  The 
mercantile  interest  is  supposed  to  be  very  powerful  in 
England,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  which  concerns  the 
mercantile  interest  more  than  another,  it  is  a  prompt, 
honest,  and  econoinical  administration  of  bankrupt  estates. 
As   the   area  of  business   grows   larger,  less  and  less 
is  known  of  the  persons  with  whom  that  business  has  to 
be  done,  and  with  decreasing  knowledge  there  necessarily 
comes  increasing  risk  of  loss.    What  the  trader  whose 
debtors  are  unable  to  pay  what  they  owe  most  desires  is 
to  be  saved  from  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  The 
English  bankruptcy  law  professes  to  do  this  for  him.  It 
dispenses  with  the  costly  machinery  of  a  Government 
department,  and  puts  the  whole  management  of  a  bank- 
rupt estate  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors.    What  ar- 
rangement can  be  better  than  one  which  gives  to  the 
persons  really  interested  in  getting  what  there  is  to  be  got 
the  power  to  wind  up  the  defaulter's  affairs  and  distribute 
what  assets  he  has  among  those  to  whom  they  justly  be- 
long ?    Unfortunately,  traders  are  usually  busy  men  ;  and 
they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves. Consequently  the  law  empowers  them  to  appoint  a 
trustee,  who  shall  be  their  representative  in  dealing  with  the 
estate.  He  is  freely  elected  by  the  creditors,  and  it  is  there- 
fore assumed  that  he  is  the  man  whom  the  majority  of  them 
think  best  fitted  to  look  after  their  interests.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  often  nothingof  the  kind.  He  gets  appointed  no 
one  exactly  knows  how,  and  he  will  distribute  the  assets  no 
one  can  precisely  say  when.  All  that  can  be  predicted  with 
any  assurance  is  that  the  professional  charges  incurred  in  the 
process  will  be  punctually  paid,  even  if  the  entire  estate 
goes  to  find  the  money.    There  must  seemingly  be  a  con- 
siderable number  of  traders  who  are  hopeless  of  ever 
getting  anything  from  a  bankrupt  estate,  and  are  con- 
sequently only  anxious  that  some  friend  of  their  own 
should  have  the   picking  of  it.    This  at  least   is  the 
only  way  of  accounting  for  the  number  of  proxies  which 
constantly   make  their   appearance  at  a  first  meeting 
of  creditors.    There  is  a  wonderful  unanimity  as  to  the 
merits   of  this   or   that   accountant   or   solicitor,  and 
the  creditors  who  have  come  with  a  real  desire  to  get 
what  is  left  divided  among  them  as  quickly  and  cheaply 
as  possible  find  that  a  man  of  whom  they  know  nothing, 
and  perhaps  suspect  a  good  deal,  is  elected  trustee  by  a 
large  majority  of  votes.    This  is  only  an  earnest  of  what 
they  will  have  to  put  up  with  hereafter.    From  that  time 
forward  they  have  no  more  control  over  what  is  going  on. 
The  trustee  is  the  only  man  who  knows  the  facts,  and,  if 
he  chooses  to  make  an  improper  use  of  his  knowledge, 
there  is  no  one  to  gainsay  him.    He  is  subjected  to  next 
to  no  check,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  creditors  have  to 
get  the  information  they  may  want  with  regard  to  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  winding  up  the  bankrupt's 
affairs.    AH  that  the  law  really  does  for  them  is  to  bind 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  then  deliver  them  to  the  trustee. 
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At  least  this  is  all  that  the  law  does  for  them  in  fact. 
In  intention  it  does  not  stop  qnito  so  soon.  Not  being 
willing  to  leave  trustees  in  bankruptcy  entirely  to  their 
own  devices,  it  invests  the  Comptroller  in  Bankruptcy 
with  certain  powers,  or  apparent  powers,  of  censure, 
which  it  was  hoped  might  be  of  some  effect.  It  is  his 
duty  to  report  to  the  Court  any  misconduct  invthe  exer- 
cise of  a  trustee's  functions  which  may  come  under  his 
notice.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
duty  is  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  a  return  which  has 
just  been  issued  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Mokley  shows 
how  thoi-oughly  it  has  been  performed.  Since  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  of  1869  came  into  operation  a  very  large 
number  of  trustees  have  been  reported  against.  What 
is  more  wonderful  and  less  satisfactory,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  trustees  have  been  reported  against  more  than 
once.  When  first  the  Act  came  into  force  trustees  seem 
to  have  been  a  little  shy  of  going  to  the  length  of  their 
tether.  Thus  in  1870  forty-one  trustees  were  reported 
against  once,  while  only  two  were  reported  against  twice. 
Even  in  1872  only  nine  trustees  came  twice  under  the 
Comptroller's  notice,  and  to  only  one  did  the  same  misfor- 
tune happen  a  third  time.  From  that  time  onwai'ds  the 
figures  rise  briskly.  In  1873  thirteen  trustees  were  re- 
ported against  once,  while  one  trustee  was  reported  against 
sixteen  times.  This  last  exploit  was  surpassed  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  years  1877  and  1878,  and  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1879.  In  1874  twenty-nine  reports  were 
made  against  one  trustee,  and  twenty-five  against  another; 
but  these  magnificent  figures  were  not  again  approached 
till  the  present  year,  when  one  trustee  has  been  re- 
ported against  twenty-six  times.  It  does  not  clearly 
appear  what  is  the  nse  or  value  of  the  Comptroller's 
reports  if  nothing  comes  of  their  being  made.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  trustee  may  err  once  without  any  imputation 
on  his  good  faith.  But  it  is  simply  impossible  that  he 
should  go  on  erring  without  any  such  imputation  after 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  real  nature  of  his 
acts.  The  carelessness  or  the  ignorance  which  can  pro- 
voke repeated  censures  is  scai-cely  distinguishable  from 
dishonesty.  If  a  trustee  finds  that,  after  giving  his  best 
attention  to  his  duties,  he  is  still  unable  to  perform 
them  to  the  Comptroller's  satisfaction,  it  is  clearly  his 
business  to  retire  from  a  post  which  he  has  been  proved 
unfit  to  fill.  If,  however,  this  conviction  does  not  present 
itself  spontaneously  to  a  trustee's  mind,  the  Comptroller 
in  Bankruptcy  has  no  means  of  bringing  it  home  to  him. 
At  all  events,  twenty-nine  defaults  in  a  year,  or  twenty-six 
in  six  months,  are  not  enough  to  bring  a  trustee's  career 
to  a  conclusion.  He  may  still  go  on  administering  and 
defaulting  with  an  impartial  disregard  of  the  creditors' 
interests  and  of  the  Comptroller's  censures. 

There  is  a  curious  professional  flavour  about  this  par- 
ticular form  of  dishonesty.  The  creditors  belong  to 
every  calling  under  the  sun;  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
though  almost  every  conceivable  calling  has  its  represen- 
tative among  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  there  is  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  two  or  three  in  the  list  of  trustees.  Account- 
ants, auctioneers,  and  solicitors  are  the  largest  contributors. 
Thus,  in  1878,  311  trustees  were  reported  against,  of 
whom  128  were  accountants,  22  were  auctioneers,  and  20 
solicitors.  Most  of  the  persons  who  have  been  reported 
against  attain  and  again  are  accountants.  Indeed  it  is 
evident  that  this  convenient  title  may  often  be  exchanged 
for  that  of  defaulting  trustee.  An  accountant  seems  the 
right  sort  of  man  to  undertake  the  winding-up  of  a 
bankrupt's  affairs;  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
seems  to  prevent  the  creditors  from  seeing  that  he  may 
also  be  the  right  sort  of  man  to  keep  that  winding- 
up  going  as  long  as  he  possibly  can,  and  to  make  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can  out  of  it.  The  growth  of  this 
particular  variety  of  professional  trustee  is  a  complete 
condemnation  of  the  present  system  of  administering 
bankrupt  estates.  In  theory,  the  creditors  appoint  one  of 
their  own  number  to  represent  them,  and  it  is  supposed, 
very  reasonably,  that  their  representative  will  be  sure  to 
know  what  they  want,  and  to  take  good  care  that  they 
get  it.  In  practice,  the  creditors  very  often  appoint  an 
outsider  to  be  their  representative — this  outsider  not  being 
an  official  paid  by  salary  and  consequently  having  no 
motive  to  keep  his  work  long  on  hand,  but  a  professional 
trustee,  paid  by  fees  drawn  from  the  estate,  and  having 
every  inducement  to  prolong  the  process  of  winding-up 
until  there  are  no  more  fees  to  be  drawn.  The  working 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869  puts  the  need  of  an 


amending  Act  beyond  dispute,  and  it  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  little  influence  which  bodies  supposed  to 
exercise  very  great  influence  sometimes  possess  that  the 
gross  abuses  to  which  the  law  is  open  should  have  gone 
so  long  unredressed. 


THE  COMMUNISTS  AND  THE  FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. 

THE  French  Government  have  not  seen  the  last  of  the 
annoyances  which  they  will  have  to  put  up  with 
from  the  returned  Communists.  M.  Humbert  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  has  been  condemned  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  extenuating  the  crimes  in  which 
he  was  an  actor  in  187 1.  A  quarrel  which  promises  to  be 
of  long  standing  has  thus  besfun  bet  ween  the  Paris  Muni- 
cipality  and  the  Government.  On  the  one  side,  the  action 
of  the  Executive  in  prosecuting  M.  Humbert  and  of  tlio 
magistracy  in  condemning  him  will  be  represented  as  a 
defiance  to  the  capital  which  has  just  been  reinstated  in 
its  ancient  honours,  and  as  a  proof  that,  in  conceding  the 
partial  amnesty,  the  Cabinet  only  yielded  to  pressure,  and 
consequently  deserve  no  thanks.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Government  will  be  told  that  it  is  their  own  fault 
that  M.  Humbert  was  in  Paris  to  be  elected.  If  he 
had  been  left  in  New  Caledonia  he  would  have  give:i 
no  more  trouble.  When  his  offences  were  overlooked  by 
a  weak  Ministry,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  crime  should  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  presented  itself  of  showing  their  admiration  of 
the  criminal.  The  surrender  of  the  Government  on  the 
amnesty  question  has  simply  put  arms  into  their  enemy's 
hands.  To  elect  a  returned  Communist  is  now  a  simple 
and  safe  method  of  insulting  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  no  French  Goveim- 
ment  could  have  expected  to  escape  without  inconvenience 
from  the  amnesty  question.  The  Communist  prisoners 
were  there,  and  they  had  to  be  dealt  with  somehow. 
The  mistake  of  a  former  Government  had  made  their 
numbers  so  large  that  it  was  impossible  to  overlook 
them.  They  had  left  too  many  friends  behind  them 
not  to  retain  a  very  considerable  influence  over  the 
electorate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  If  Ministers 
had  refased  the  partial  amnesty,  they  would  undoubtedly 
not  have  been  in  office  now.  A  large  majority  of  their 
supporters,  alike  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  would 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  them,  and  a  larger  amnesty 
would  have  been  proposed  by  a  more  Radical  Cabinet. 
Nor,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  were  the  Ministers  them- 
selves at  all  anxious  to  hold  out  upon  this  question.  The 
condemnations  passed  by  the  military  tribunals  had  been 
very  comprehensive,  and  it  was  certain  that  among  the 
persons  included  in  them  were  some,  perhaps  many, 
who  had  played  either  in  intention  or  in  act  but  a 
very  small  part  in  the  insurrection.  Unfortunately, 
these  over-sentenced  prisoners  had  been  left  as  a  legacy 
from  foimier  Governments  to  the  present  Cabinet,  and 
it  was  impossible  not  to  take  their  case  into  con- 
sideration. As  soon  as  the  Ministers  undertook  to  do 
so,  they  were  of  course  urged  to  go  further  than  they 
thought  just  or  safe.  The  situation  was  necessarily  an 
embarrassing  one,  and  nothing  that  the  Cabinet  could 
have  done  would  have  made  it  anything  else.  If  they 
determined  to  pardon  no  one,  they  would  stand  self- 
convicted  of  over-severity.  If  they  consented  to  pardon 
every  one,  they  would  be  condoning  crimes  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  civilized  and 
orderly  government.  If  they  made  a  distinction  between 
the  several  cases  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  they  must 
offend  the  advocates  of  both  the  rejected  alternatives.  The 
Government  preferred  the  last  course,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  could  possibly  have  taken  any  other. 

Whether  the  Government  were  well  advised  in  ordering 
the  prosecution  of  M.  Humbert  is  another  question.  It  is 
possible  that  when  once  the  need  of  recalling  a  certain 
number  of  Communists  had  been  admitted,  the  wiser 
course  would  have  been  to  treat  their  writings  and  speeches 
during  the  first  weeks  of  their  return,  as  merely  the  babble 
of  men  whom  excitement  had  for  the  time  made  irre- 
sponsible. The  amnesty  was  not  made  conditional  on  any 
expression  of  penitence  for  having  been  concerned  in  the 
Commune.  It  did  not  presuppose  any  moral  change  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  those  who  benefited  by  it.  It  was  based 
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on  the  fact  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions 
of  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners,  they  had  not  been 
able,  or  had  not  chosen,  to  carry  those  intentions  into 
action.  This  was  a  distinction  proper  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  apportionment  of  punishment;  and,  as  it 
had  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Government  now  stepped  forward  to  set  matters 
right.  An  amnesty  which  involved  to  some  extent  the 
admission  that  the  Government  had  been  wrong  in  the 
first  instance  was  not  calculated  to  excite  gratitude,  and 
there  were  special  reasons  which  made  it  unlikely  that 
any  gratitude  would  be  felt.  The  prisoners  who  were 
released  had  been  the  friends  and  companions  of  those 
who  were  left  in  New  Caledonia,  and  they  probably  felt 
some  amount  of  shame  in  consenting  to  profit  by  a  con- 
cession from  which  their  comrades  were  excluded.  If 
a  returned  Communist  has  any  desire  to  take  part 
in  public  life  ho  will  have  to  seek  an  opportunity 
iu  the  votes  of  men  whose  fathers  or  brothers 
may  be  still  undergoing  their  punishment.  He  cannot 
hope  to  recommend  himself  to  their  favour  except  by  con- 
vincing them  that,  though  he  no  longer  shares  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  friends,  he  has  not  abandoned  their  convictions. 
M.  Humbert  would  probably  have  obtained  but  little 
support  in  the  quarter  of  Paris  .to  wrhich  he  addressed 
himself  if  he  had  either  disowned  or  passed  over  in  silence 
the  exploits  in  which  lie  had  borne  a  humble  part. 

If  they  stand  alone,  a  few  elections  here  and  there  by 
some  very  Radical  constituency  of  a  returned  Communist 
to  a  seat  in  a  Municipal  Council,  or  even  in  the  Chamber 
itself,  need  not  disturb  the  Cabinet.  It  will  constitute  no 
revelation  as  regards  the  opinion  of  the  country,  inasmuch 
as  every  one  knows  that  in  certain  quarters  of  Paris, 
and  a  few  other  large  cities,  the  opinions  which  bore 
fruit  in  the  Commune  have  never  ceased  to  be  held. 
Paris  is  not  a  bit  more  dangerous  than  it  was  before 
the  return  of  M.  Humbert.  Republicans  of  the  school 
of  M.  Victor  Hugo  may  be  a  little  puzzled  how  to  make 
the  choice  of  the  electors  square  with  the  nonsense  which 
it  pleases  them  to  talk  whenever  the  name  of  Paris  is 
mentioned  ;  but  a  Government  which  has  all  along  been 
aware  that  Paris  is,  and  is  long  likely  to  be,  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  its  path,  has  no  such  reconciliation  to 
effect.  It  knew  a  month  ago  that  a  certain  section  of 
Parisian  opinion  was  traditionally  opposed  to  any  Govern- 
ment which  professes  to  govern  France  on  rational  prin- 
ciples, and  it  knows  it  still.  It  will  be  a  different  matter, 
of  course,  if  the  persistent  rumours  that  the  recent  articles 
in  the  Hcptiblique  Franqaise  on  the  amnesty  do,  after  all, 
embody  the  views  of  M.  Gambetta,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Chambei's  meet,  steps  will  be  taken  to  get  them 
accepted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  should,  after  all, 
be  well  founded.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  the 
Government  will,  in  all  probability,  find  themselves  in 
a  minority.  Whether  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies 
does  or  does  not  represent  the  country,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  it  represents  M.  Gambetta  ;  and,  if  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  that,  as  between  a  complete  amnesty 
and  the  retention  of  the  present  Ministry,  a  complete 
amnesty  is  to  be  preferred,  the  Chamber  may  be  expected 
to  vote  as  he  wishes.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  M.  Gam- 
betta  is  really  bent  on  overturning  the  Cabinet  upon  an 
issue  which  is  so  likely  to  put  him  wrong  with  the  more 
conservative  section  of  the  Republican  party  ;  but,  like 
Prince  Bismarck,  he  has  often  more  irons  than  one  in  the 
fire  at  the  same  time,  and  he  does  not  always  lay  his  hand 
on  the  one  which  bystanders  expect  to  see  him  prefer. 
The  experiment  of  placing  the  most' influential  man  in  the 
country  in  a  position  in  which  ho  exercises  in  theory  no 
direct  influence  upon  the  Government  can  hardly  bo  called 
successful.  M.  Gambetta's  behaviour  in  his  retirement 
from  active  politics  too  much  resembles  Mr.  Gladstone's 
conduct  since  1876  to  be  altogether  convenient  to  the 
politicians  whom  he  is  supposed  to  support. 


THE  SANITARY  CONGRESS. 

rflIHE  Sanitary  Institute  has  been  careful,  in  the  ar.nual 
-L  meeting  which  has  been  held  this  week  at  Croydon, 
to  make  provision  for  the  amusement  as  well  as  the  in- 
struction of  its  members.  Dr.  Richardson's  address  can 
scarcely  bo  considered  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
c.;uise  of  sanitary  improvement.  The  ideal  country  which 
created,  and  the  ideal  people  which  he  put  to  live  in  it, 


have  nothing  in  common  with  such  dull  subjects  as 
sewerage  and  ventilation.  "  Salutland,"  as  he  absurdly 
calls  it,  is  not  only  a  perfectly  healthy  district,  it  is  also 
a  perfectly  crotchety  one.  Dr.  Richardson's  imagina- 
tion is  fertile  in  this  direction,  and  every  wild  scheme 
that  has  ever  come  into  his  head  finds  its  appropriate  home 
in  that  happy  land.  Salutland  is  a  vast  garden  in  w'hich 
every  one  has  an  excellent  constitution  and  very  little  to 
do.  Three  or  four  hours  a  day  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
work  that  can  be  done  by  the  busiest  of  the  busy, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  money  earned  in  that 
time  is  sufficient  for  every  human  want,  including  the 
elephants  that  the  people  will  ride  and  the  spacious 
houses — five  to  an  acre — in  which  they  will  live.  There 
will  be  no  politicians  and  no  lawyers,  and  the  only  phy- 
sicians who  will  be  required  in  a  community  which  has 
practically  banished  disease  will  be  the  professors  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  The  drug  trade  will  have  ceased  to 
exist,  because  the  illnesses  that  will  survive  will  con- 
veniently divide  themselves  into  those  that  can  be  cured 
without  drugs  and  those  that  no  drug  can  cure.  Every 
town  is  to  be  a  copy  of  some  famous  city  of  the  past ;  and, 
as  the  Salutlanders  never  quarrel,  Dr.  Richardson  is  appa- 
rently in  possession  of  some  secret  which  will  reconcile 
the  partisans  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture.  If 
this  picture  had  been  drawn  in  a  magazine  article,  its 
utility  would  have  been  entirely  a  question  for  Dr. 
Richardson  and  the  Editoi\  But  in  what  professed  to  be 
a  practical  meeting,  called  together  for  a  strictly  practical 
purpose,  such  a  jest  seems  altogether  out  of  place. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  began  on  the  following  day 
with  an  address  from  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  as  President 
of  the  Section  of  Preventive  Medicine.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  presented  by  the  two  dis- 
courses. Dr.  Carpenter  showed  that  he  had  mastered,  not 
only  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  that  end  must  be  pursued.  Dr.  Richardson's  con- 
ception of  sanitary  science  is  altogether  unconditioned. 
He  evidently  never  thinks  of  it  as  a  process  which  has  to  be 
applied  to  and  by  human  beings  such  as  we  know  them. 
Dr.  Carpenter  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
valuable  obedience  that  can  be  rendered  to  sanitary  laws 
must  be  a  willing  obedience.  While  he  regrets  that  sani- 
tary results  are  too  often  marred  or  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  independent  action  of  a  free  people,  he  sees 
that  it  is  "impossible  to  obtain  compliance  with  sani- 
"  tary  law  in  private  among  those  who  do  not  know 
"  the  reasons  why  such  commands  are  issued."  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  first  and  chief  thing  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  enlighten  individual  minds.  The  reason  why  sanitary 
work  is  neglected  or  badly  done  is  simply  that  the  autho- 
rities to  whom  it  is  entrusted  are  elected  by  persons  who 
in  sanitary  matters  are  grossly  ignorant.  No  matter  what 
improvements  are  made  in  the  law,  that  law  will  have  to 
be  administered  by  these  authorities,  and  so  long  as  the 
process  of  appointing  them  is  thus  vitiated,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  them  to  do  their  duty  will  remain.  It  would  be 
of  no  avail  to  change  the  mode  of  appointment,  because, 
though  better  sanitary  authorities  might  thus  be  obtained, 
they  "would  still  have  to  deal  with  an  ignorant  people  who 
would  disobey  their  injunctions  whenever  they  could  do  so 
undetected.  The  system  of  popular  election  is  a  perfectly 
sound  one  when  the  electors  know  what  they  want  in  order 
to  lead  healthy  lives ;  and  so  long  as  the  electors  do 
not  know  this,  no  system  can  be  sound.  No  doubt  the 
difficulty  of  making  this  knowledge  general  is  very  great. 
Upon  no  subject  perhaps  is  the  prevailing  ignorance  so 
universal  and  so  profound.  Dr.  Carpenter  mentions  that 
a  tenant  who  succeeded  him  in  a  house  in  which  he  once 
lived  took  away  certain  ventilating  pipes  which  Dr.  CAR- 
PENTER had  put  up.  In  this  case  the  work  of  enlighten- 
ment may  be  supposed  to  have  been  quickly  done ;  for 
death  from  typhoid  fever  followed  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
remarkable  thing,  however,  is  that  a  man  rich  enough  to 
live  in  a  good  house  should  have  been  so  completely  igno- 
rant of  sanitary  laws  as  not  merely  not  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions  against  disease,  but  to  do  away  with 
them  when  they  were  actually  in  existence.  This  may 
be  a  solitary  case ;  but  the  case  of  a  man  who  does  not 
know  whether  these  precautions  have  been  taken  or  not, 
or  is  not  aware  that  there  is  any  reason  why  they 
should  be  taken,  is  very  much  more  common.  The  only 
way  in  which  this  ignorance  can  be  got  rid  of  is  by 
constant  missionary  efforts  on  the  part  of  doctors.  It  is 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  pleasant  function  that  ia 
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here  assigned  to  thorn.  There  is  nothing  about  which  people 
are  more  sensitive  than  the  sanitary  state  of  their  houses. 
To  tell  a  friend  that  there  is  a  smell  of  sewer  gas  in  his 
hall  or  on  his  staircase  is  the  worst  possible  way  of  re- 
commending yourself  to  his  good  graces  ;  and  when  the 
person  addressed  is  a  patient  instead  of  a  friend,  the  un- 
welcome intelligence  may  mean  loss  of  money  to  the 
informer  as  well  as  loss  of  temper  in  the  informed.  Yet,  if 
doctors  will  not  do  their  duty  in  this  way,  it  seems  hope- 
less to  expect  any  large  measure  of  sanitary  improvement. 
No  one  can  hold  intelligent  views  as  to  the  drainage  of  the 
town  in  which  his  house  is  situated  if  he  is  utterly  care- 
less about  the  drainage  of  the  house  itself.  Sanitary  charity 
must  begin  at  home.  The  man  who  does  not  provide 
for  the  health  of  his  own  household  is  pretty  sure  to  be  an 
infidel  as  regards  the  health  of  other  households.  As  yet 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  doctors 
are  themselves  well  instructed  upon  these  points.  This 
defect,  however,  it  is  in  our  power  to  remedy.  To  de- 
termine what  shall  be  the  kinds  and  amount  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  persons  licensed  to  practise  as  doctors 
is  a  matter  strictly  within  the  control  of  the  State  ;  and  it 
might  easily  be  provided  that,  if  any  doctor  was  careless 
as  regards  the  sanitary  condition  either  of  his  own  house 
or  of  other  people's,  he  should  at  all  events  be  sinning 
against  light.  Much  also  may  be  done  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  medical  profession.  If  eminent  physicians  would  but 
set  the  fashion  of  instituting  a  strict  examination  of  the 
drains  of  every  new  patient's  house,  it  would  soon  become 
the  recognized  note  of  a  rising  young  doctor  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

A  great  part  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  address  was  devoted 
to  the  praise  of  sewage  irrigation.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  decide  whether  he  has  or  has  not  proved  that  this 
system  possesses  all  the  advantages  which  he  claims  for 
it.  All  that  need  be  said  is  that  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  when  the  Government  ought  to  make  some  decided 
advance  towards  a  conclusion  upon  the  point.  The  diffi- 
culty of  disposing  of  sewage  increases  every  day ;  and 
even  sanitary  authorities  which  are  anxious  to  administer 
their  districts  well  are  often  puzzled  how  to  do  so  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  conflicting  recommendations.  That 
sewage  irrigation  may  not  be  theoretically  perfect  is  quite 
possible;  but  the  theoretically  perfect  method  of  getting 
rid  of  sewage,  like  the  theoretically  perfect  man-of-war,  is 
always  retiring  as  we  advance  towards  it.  The  question  in 
the  two  cases  is  pretty  much  the  same — Can  we  afford  to  do 
without  what  seems  to  be  the  best  attainable  pattern  at  the 
moment,  while  waiting  for  the  pattern  which  shall  be 
absolutely  and  definitively  the  best  ?  We  are  disposed  to 
answer  that  the  loss  involved  in  waiting  for  a  perfectly 
unascertained  time  will  be  far  greater  than  the  loss  in- 
volved in  adopting  a  system  which  may  conceivably  be 
superseded  by  and  by.  If  sewage  irrigation  had  been 
universally  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  country  would  have  been  infinitely  in  advance  of 
what  it  is  now ;  and  there  are  certainly  no  present  signs 
that  it  would  have  been  in  any  danger  of  being  supplanted 
by  a  newer  and  better  plan.  A  small  Royal  Commission, 
composed  of  eminent  doctors  and  engineers,  might  usefully 
be  appointed  to  report,  not  upon  the  question  what  is 
abstractedly  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  sewage,  but 
upon  the  much  simpler  question,  which  is  the  best  method 
of  those  now  before  the  public. 


SUPERANNUATED  LIVES. 

IT  has  been  a  familiar  question  for  argument  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  prospect  of  death  influences  men  in  the  prac- 
tical conduct  of  affairs  in  life.  This  inquiry  has,  indeed,  its  deeper 
aspects  in  its  relation  to  the  unseeu  and  spiritual ;  but  the  antici- 
pation of  death  has,  besides  these,  its  negative  relation  to  the 
ordinary  duties  and  circumstances  of  human  life;  and  common 
phrases  in  speech  serve  to  illustrate  either  a  carefulness  or  a  care- 
lessness of  mental  attitude  in  respect  of  the  after-time  which  may 
well  be  reflected  in  the  detail  of  personal  action.  A  parallel,  yet 
distinct  question,  upon  which  experience  and  observation  are  con- 
tinually supplying  the  material  from  which  a. judgment  may  be 
formed,  will  arise  if  for  the  idea  of  death  we  substitute  the.  seem- 
ingly identical  one  of  "  ceasing  to  live" — but  defining  "life,"  for 
the  immediate  purpose,  as  an  active  and  conscious  participation  in 
and  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  men,  whether  on  a  wider  or 
narrower  lield  being  necessarily  immaterial.  A  convenient  form 
of  expression  for  the  condition  in  which  the  values  of  personal 
force  and  weight  (to  take  a  metaphor  from  dynamics)  are  respec- 
tively nil,  as  having  disappeared,  may  be  found  in  the  term  "  super- 


annuation," which  in  its  ordinary  sense  represents  an  approxima- 
tion to  or  direction  towards  such  a  condition.  The  incidental 
application  of  the  term  to  periods  of  school-life  or  to  competitive 
examinations,  where  it  merely  refers  to  a  regulated  limit  of  age, 
may  be  set  aside  as  only  technical.  The  superannuated  man  is  one 
who  is,  or  is  regarded  as  being,  too  old  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  duties  which  have  been  assigned  to  him  in  life.  His  re- 
moval from  them  may  be  either  without  his  own  option,  upon  the 
decision  of  others,  or  it  may  be  an  immunity  which  he  is  entitled 
to  claim,  but  of  which  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  him  to  take 
advantage.  It  may  well  be,  as  it  is  often  in  experience  found  to 
be,  a  difficult  thing  for  a  man's  own  judgment  to  admit  himself  to 
be  completely  superannuated  ;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  ac- 
knowledge a  special  loss  of  power  in  relation  to  some  particular 
subject  or  pursuit  than  to  acquiesce  in  a  general  condition  of  help- 
lessness, under  which  his  physical  health  may  perhaps  leave  him 
neither  option  nor  doubt. 

The  struggle  to  retain  a  prominence  or  influence  once  held  and 
acknowledged  will  obviously  be  maintained  more  eagerly  than  the 
attempt  to  continue  a  confessedly  unsuccessful  race  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  men  who  have  really  made  their  mark  on  the 
world,  larger  or  smaller,  in  which  they  have  lived  will  resist  or 
resent  the  idea  of  their  superannuation  more  fiercely  and  persis- 
tently than  those  who  have  from  the  first  been  nowhere,  or  merely 
in  the  tail  of  the  crowd.  The  sight  of  such  a  struggle  will  pro- 
voke a  criticism  which  at  the  same  time  it  disarms.  Censure 
gives  way  to  tenderness  and  sympathy  for  a  man  who  is  too  much 
still  his  old  self  to  know  when  to  retire  and  draw  the  veil.  Nature 
has  traced  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  years  or  constitution  which 
mental  activity  cannot  overpass,  and  the  sight  of  men  ten,  or  even 
twenty,  years  his  seniors  still  in  the  full  blaze  of  public  life,  and 
still  apparently  in  possession  of  their  accustomed  vigour  and  influ- 
ence, will  exercise  anything  but  a  persuasive  force  upon  one  who 
ought  perhaps  to  have  learnt  long  since  the  unpalatable  truth — • 
"Tempus  abire  tibi  est."  To  many  minds  for  whom  the  thought 
of  death  has  no  gloominess,  much  less  any  terror,  the  anticipation  of 
being  shelved,  and  of  no  working  use  or  power,  perhaps  through 
a  series  of  years,  may  be  inexpressibly  dreary.  Death  is  an  event 
of  -which  there  is  no  duration  or  record  of  experience ;  this  is  a 
state  of  protracted  endurance,  known  and  observed,  with  remem- 
bered compassion,  in  its  effect  upon  others.  It  is  scarcely  matter 
of  wonder,  therefore,  if  its  approach  is  discredited  and  its  dominion 
resisted  and  denied  with  an  almost  passionate  eagerness.  No  one 
probably,  in  early  or  in  vigorous  life,  practically  expects  to  grow 
feeble  or  helpless  at  all,  so  far  at  least  as  mental  powers  are  con- 
cerned. And  this  implied  continuance  of  association  with  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  leads  in  some  minds,  though  perhaps  not 
generally,  to  a  kind  of  unconscious  claim  to  the  immortality  of 
classical  legend.  In  matters  of  national  life  or  of  public  interest 
the  pages  of  the  future  do  not  seem  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  as  they  await  their  opening,  any  more  than  the 
historical  pages  of  the  past.  It  is  as  though  the  coarse  of  the 
world's  life  were  expected  to  go  on  while  the  man's  personal  life 
stands  still.  No  such  unacknowledged  delusion,  indeed,  in- 
fluences his  relations  to  private  life,  except  in  some  cases  of  re- 
versionary expectations.  No  one  supposes  that  he  will  outlive 
the  generation  next  below  him,  or  be  other  than  an  old  man  when 
the  children  round  him  are  middle-aged.  Instances  may  be 
found  where  a  next  heir  will  waste  half  his  life  and  more  than 
half  his  fortune  in  litigation  with  the  life-tenant  in  possession,  a 
man  many  years  his  junior;  but  his  excuse  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
ordinary  chances  affecting  a  single  life,  and  he  is  backing  himself 
at  heavy  odds  against  him.  Yet  the  sexagenarian  of  to-day,  born 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  longest  English  reign,  although  he  has 
never  consciously  said  to  himself  that  he  will  survive,  say,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  has  very  probably  been  in  the  habit  of  fore- 
casting the  conditions  of  English  monarchy,  or  the  probable 
numbers  and  social  position  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
in  the  reipm  of  the  Queen's  grandson,  with  no  recognized  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  he  will  not  himself  be  able  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  speculations.  Perhaps  this  dream-like  atti- 
tude of  mind  in  relation  to  current  history  may  have  resulted  in 
part  from  the  rapid  succession  of  reigns  in  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  generation  to  which  we  refer ;  and  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  an  exactly  opposite  experience  may  have  affected 
a  generation  born  in  the  earlier  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  even  of 
our  own  Ceorge  III.,  to  whom  the  doctrine  that  "  the  King  never 
dies  "  may  have  presented  itself  in  an  extremely  literal  sense. 

Without  some  implicit  belief  that  we  shall — or  rather  without 
some  unconscious  disbelief  that  wc  shall  not — be  present  to  see 
the  results  of  our  own  plans  and  labours,  it  might  be  hard  to  throw 
any  energy  into  life  at  all.  Men  will  indeed  project  their  personal 
being  into  that  of  their  children  ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
any  man  cares  for  his  possible  great-grandson  ;  and  the  case  of 
childless  workers,  who  have  no  family  tie  to  the  future,  is  one  of 
common  experience.  The  traditional  explanation  that  such  men 
are  working  for  fame,  in  order  that  their  names  may  be  cherished 
by  posteiity,  requires  a  more  exact  definition  beforo  its  meaning 
can  be  grasped.  The  abstract  idea  of  "  posterity "  may  only 
mean,  in  fact,  an  index-maker  or  a  candidate  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice ;  and  the  kind  of  fame  which  consists  in  the  addition  of 
one  more  to  the  interminable  list  of  names  to  be  crammed,  to- 
gether with  the  invention  or  performance  which  gave  it  celebrity, 
will  not  always  carry  with  it  a  grateful  or  admiring  recognition. 

The  consciousness  of  superannuation,  when  it  really  presents 
itself  to  a  hitherto  active  and  nut  altogether  unsuccessful  man. 
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must  iii  its  nature  operate  as  a  sudden  and  disagreeable  jar  and 
shock.  lie  has  been  travelling  along-  a  hitherto  open  road,  not 
looking  over-closely  ahead ;  aud  he  is  half  stunned  by  the  obstruc- 
tion over  which  he  falls,  and  which  efi'ectually  stops  his  progress. 
Or  perhaps  he  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the  signs  of  failing 
powers  which  have  been  plain  to  every  one  round  him,  and  when 
at  last  he  awakes  to  the  consciousness  that  he  cannot  go  a  step 
further,  the  awakening  is  a  very  bitter  one.  He  is  fortunate  if  he 
has  recognized  such  signs  in  time,  and  has  acted  on  their  warning. 
Younger  men  have  come  up  in  his  place  to  do  better  than  he  could 
the  work  which  he  once  did  well.  He  does  not  lead  or  influence 
with  the  old  security  of  result  his  party  or  his  set  upon  questions 
which  had  been  customarily  regarded  as  his  own  special  province. 
Once  an  oracle,  there  are  indications  here  and  there  that  he  is  re- 
garded as  crotchety  or  as  a  bore.  He  will  do  wisely  to  accept  the 
hints  and  to  withdraw  his  pretensions  to  leadership  before  they  are 
openly  disputed  or  denied.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  such  a 
purpose  ol  self-abnegation  honestly  enough,  but  in  a  partial  and 
imperfect  manner.  The  superannuated  man  of  public  or  local 
influence  may  retire  into  his  library,  aud  yet  carry  with  him 
as  obstinate  resistance  to  his  lot.  The  snare  of  letter-writing  is 
peculiarly  dangerous  in  his  solitude.  If  his  name  is  of  sufficient 
mark,  he  is  free  in  dull  seasons  to  be  as  garrulous  as  he  pleases  in 
the  Times,  either  directly  or  by  the  insertion  of  copies  of  his 
"  answers  to  correspondents.'"  More  commonly,  however,  his  name 
is  of  no  weight  in  a  London  sub-editor's  eyes,  and  then  he  will 
betake  himself  to  long  correspondence  with  men  whose  names  are 
before  the  world,  and  to  whom  in  some  way  or  other  he  has  been 
personally  known.  The  result  too  often  is  that  he  only  wearies 
his  friends  and  overshadows  a  reputation  previously  earned  for 
clearness  of  perception  and  force  of  character. 

It  is  only  the  special  privilege  of  a  few  to  remain  in  sympathy 
with  the  action,  and  to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  thought, 
of  later  and  younger  generations,  when  for  practical  work  they 
find  their  days  of  superannuation  arrived.  Most  of  us  are  consti- 
tutionally old-fashioned,  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  move  except  in 
the  accustomed  grooves,  and  slow  to  adapt  ourselves  to  unfamiliar 
ways.  This  result  of  the  general  law  of  t^tweritie  may  throw  the  gloom 
of  disappointment  over  a  superannuated  life.  The  indulgence  of 
any  such  regret  is  an  obvious  and  useless  mistake,  becausea  special 
interest  will  always  attach  to  the  preservation  of  a  machine  out  of 
date,  the  working  of  which  is  not  despised  because  it  has  been 
superseded.  A  succession  of  superannuated  lives  form  the  links 
between  the  present  and  the  past ;  and  the  world  is  much  too 
good-natured  to  regard  such  lives  as  mere  incumbrances,  although 
their  possessors  may  be  harassed  by  a  half-morbid,  half-cynical 
impression  that,  as  they  are  no  longer  able  to  work,  they  have  for- 
feited their  right  to  eat.  And,  in  fact,  if  the  superannuated  man 
will  only  be  modest  enough  to  make  the  admission,  there  remain  a 
variety  of  uses  to  which  he  may  be  put.  His  old  functions  in  the  world 
must  be  discharged  by  others,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not ;  but  the 
cases  are  very  exceptional  in  which  he  cannot  manage  somehow  to 
be  useful  as  he  potters  about,  even  if  it  be  only  in  making  a  clear- 
ance of  the  withered  flowers  and  faded  leaves  to  which  he  men- 
tally compares  himself.  No  one  will  look  on  him  as  an  obstruction 
if  he  will  be  content  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  life ;  aud  there  will  be  no  trace  of  depreciation 
or  contempt,  but  much  of  kindliness,  both  present  and  retro- 
spective, in  the  comments  which  he  may  chance  to  overhear  from 
the  seat  where  he  is  resting: — "  Ah,  poor  old  gentleman!  he 
isn't  much  to  look  at  now,  but  he  has  done  a  deal  of  good  work  in 
his  time." 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  A  DUEL. 

MAC  AULA  Y  declared  that  it  was  almost  incredible,  in  spite 
of  documentary  evidence,  that  any  one  should  ever  have 
wished  to  fight  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Post.  Times  have  changed  ; 
a  warlike  spirit  is  abroad,  and  a  thing  has  happened  which  would 
perhaps  have  surprised  Macaulay.  The  editor  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph has  been  challenged  to  tight  a  duel.  Now  duels  have  been 
so  uncommon  lately  that  the  most  honourable  and  touchy  of  men 
may  have  forgotten  the  laws  of  the  game.  The  mere  customs,  as 
preserved  in  the  works  of  British  novelists,  do  not  constitute  a  code, 
and  may  lead  the  martial  journalist  into  fatal  errors.  Very  hap- 
pily, a  complete  and  elaborate  code  has  just  been  issued  by  Count 
du  Verges  de  Saint-Thomas  (Paris:  Dentu),  the  Justinian  of  the 
duel.  This  excellent  writer  (of  whom  we  would  be  understood  to 
speak  with  the  most  extreme  respect)  justly  claims  the  praise 
due  to  the  humanitarian  and  the  philanthropist.  "  Nous 
obtiendrons  tout  au  moins  l'estime  toujours  accordee  a  l'hon- 
nete  homme  desireux  de  se  rendre  utile  au  bien  de  l'humanite." 
Humanity  in  England  stands  sorely  in  need  of  the  advice  of  the 
Count  du  Verges  de  Saint-Thomas.  We  may  all  of  us  have  to 
act  as  seconds  at  any  moment,  and  the  Count  has  made  the 
complicated  duties  of  seconds  his  peculiar  care.  But  first  he 
explodes  an  opinion  commonly  held  in  this  country.  When  a 
man  is  challenged,  and,  doubtless  for  excellent  reasons,  does  not 
choose  to  risk  his  life,  he  is  apt  to  say  that  the  challenger  is  beneath 
his  notice,  that  he  will  not  go  out  with  such  a  fellbw.  But  to  do 
this  in  France  (where  the  game  is  as  well  understood  as  cricket  in 
England),  is  to  show  the  white  feather  in  the  meanest  and  most 
cowardly  way.    "  No  one,"  says  the  Count,  "  has  a  right  thus  to 


issue,  ad  hoc,  and  where  his  own  interests  are  concerned,  his  decree 
of  uuworthiuess."  The  law  sometimes  stamps  a  character  by  a 
degrading  punishment,  and  there  are  cases  of  socially  notorious 
persons,  who  are  expelled  from  their  clubs  and  are  not  permitted 
to  associate  with  gentlemen.  Short  of  this,  all  challenges  must 
be  faced,  and  people  who  say  "  You  are  not  worthy  of  my  steel," 
are  called  Idcheurs  in  France. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  sort  of  offence  which  justifies  a 
challenge.  There  are  three  categories,  in  Touchstone's  manner — 
the  offence  simple,  the  offence  with  insult,  and  the  offence  ac- 
companied by  blows.  The  offended  party,  not  the  challenged,  as 
English  people  suppose,  has  the  choice  of  weapons.  This  is  very 
important.  Suppose  a  bully  hits  a  weaker  man,  who  then  chal- 
lenges, the  bully,  by  the  Italian  custom  which  gives  the  challenged 
the  choice  of  weapons,has  a  great  advantage.  By  the  French  system, 
a  series  of  delicate  rules  decides  as  to  who  is  the  offender,  and, 
where  the  decision  is  impossible  or  very  difficult,  the  choice  of 
arms  is  decided  by  lot.  Suppose  a  man  calls  another  a  liar,  and 
the  aggrieved  party  replies  that  his  insulter  is  a  coward,  he  who 
began  the  insult  is  still  the  offender,  and  his  opponent  has  still  the 
choice  of  weapons.  The  same  rule  holds  if  blows  are  exchanged. 
"  C'est  celui  qui  le  premier  a  eto  toucho,  qui  reste  l'offense." 

Gentlemen  who  think  that  they  will  benefit  their  reputation  by 
assaulting  their  neighbours  only  prove  their  ignorance  of  the  con- 
sequences or  their  indill'ereuce  to  danger.  To  strike  an  opponent 
is  to  provoke  a  scuffle,  and,  after  a  scuffle,  the  rules  of  the  sport 
demand  a  duel  a  outrance.  That  is  to  say  one  at  least,  of  the 
combatants  must  be  either  killed  or  utterly  disabled.  Otherwise 
the  duel  that  follows  a  scuffle  does  not  count,  the  "  honour  "  of  the 
parties  is  not  cleared,  and  both  are  "  in  a  parlous  state."  "  This 
should  make  us  very  careful  how  we  pitch  into  each  other,"  as  the 
little  boy  in  Punch  said  when  he  learned  that  we  are  all  made  of 
dust.  However  the  rule  may  work,  it  is  intended  to  prevent  those 
disgraceful  rows  which  are  not  uncommon  in  England.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  men  will  think  twice  about  cuffing  and  boxing  each 
other  if  they  know  that  the  only  way  of  whitewashing  themselves 
afterwards  is  a  duel  to  the  death.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  when 
a  man  has  been  struck  or  kicked,  he  has  not  only  choice  of  weapons, 
but  of  distances.  It  would  seem  that  he  may  challenge  his  enemy 
to  fight  across  a  table,  but  that  form  of  battle  the  Count  would 
probably  class  among  "  exceptional  duels,"  against  which  he  sets 
his  fate,  in  the  interests  of  humanity7,  just  as  the  rules  of  Rugby 
football  discountenance  biting  and  scratching. 

Can  a  nephew  lake  up  the  quarrel  of  his  uncle,  or  a  son  of  his 
father,  as  Olive  Newcome,  for  example,  offered  to  represent  the 
Colonel  in  the  affair  with  Barnes  ?  The  son  or  nephew  may  do 
so  if  the  father  is  too  feeble,  if  the  opponent  is  nearer  the  age  of 
the  son,  and  if  the  father  (or  uncle)  be  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Cor- 
porations have  no  conscience  ;  but  in  France  they  have  the  point  of 
honour.  If  a  man  offends  the  Royal  Academy,  or  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Municipality,  one  R.A.  or  Associate,  or  Common  Councilman, 
may  take  up  the  affair  and  send  his  challenge.  But,  if  the  R.A. 
falls  before  the  pistol  of  (say)  an  offending  crilic,  or  if  the  City 
Remembrancer  "  pots  "  the  Common  Councilman,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  affair.  The  Corporation  cannot  summon  another  of  her 
children,  and  call  "  another  for  Hector,"  like  the  old  Highlander 
in  the  Fail-  Maid  of  Perth,  but  must  be  content  with  affairs  as 
they  stand.  The  French  army  seems  not  to  consider  itself  a 
corporation  ;  for  some  years  ago  subalterns,  one  after  auother, 
challenged  a  journalist  to  avenge  some  insult  to  the  flag. 

It  is  very  difficult,  the  Count  says  with  truth,  to  get  satisfac- 
tion for  ofiences  committed  by  newspapers.  "  Abandoned  to  its 
licentious  passions,  the  press  becomes  a  dagger,  the  most 
dangerous  weapon  with  which  the  malignant  can  stab  the  honour 
of  families  or  individuals."  Yet  the  noxious  writer  too  often 
skulks  behind  some  responsible  man  of  straw,  or  some  bravo  who 
"  does  the  fighting  "  for  his  journal.  The  Count  has  a 
very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  making  ladies  in 
any  way  privy  to  duels.  As  to  combats  between  the  fair,  he 
very  properly  refuses  to  legislate  for  them.  He  mentions 
some  Amazons,  as  "  la  dame  de  Chaton  Gay  de  Muret,"  who 
was  slain  in  single  fight,  Mme.  de  Saint-Balmont  and  Mile. 
Maupin  the  dancer.  Most  people  have  heard  how  Mme.  de 
Polignac  fought  Mme.  de  Nesle  with  pistols,  aud  wounded  her,  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  Count  rules  that,  "  Les  femmes  ne 
sont  admissihles  ni  comme  acteur,  ni  coinmo  temoin,  dans  les 
rencontres." 

The  duties  of  seconds  occupy  much  space  in  the  Count's  in- 
dispensable volume.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  they  must  prevent  their 
principals  from  meeting  and  making  it  up.  But  if  one  of  the 
duellists  is  of  no  skill  with  his  weapons,  while  the  other  is  a 
masterof  foilor  pistol,  we  gatherthat  the  seconds  may  try  to  arrange 
matters  even  on  the  ground.  They  should  not  allow  either  party  more 
than  a  minute  to  aim,  but  a  wounded  man  is  allowed  two  minutes, 
after  which  he  is  out  of  the  game.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  delay 
on  the  ground  is  quite  grace  enough  to  give  au  unpunctual  duellist. 
In  a  fight  with  sabre  or  rapier,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to 
parry  with  his  hand  :  it  is  as  illegal  as  the  coup  dc  botte,  or»"  leg 
before  wicket "  in  England.  The  old  school  of  fence  permitted 
the  «se  of  a  dagger  in  the  left  hand,  for  parrying.  In  a  sword 
duel,  the  seconds  are  armed  with  big  sticks  to  enforce  their 
decisions. 

In  fighting  with  pistols  the  distance  between  the  partiei 
should  be  fifteen  paces.  M.  Gambetta  fights  at  thirty  or  forty 
paces :  it  is  more  statesmanlike.    The  pistols  should  be  equally 
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strange  to  both  parties.    The  length  of  barrel  must  be  the  same 
in  both  weapons.    When  once  on  the  ground  the  principals  bow- 
politely  ;  that  is  all  they  have  to  do,  till  the  seconds  have  com- 
pleted "their  arrangements.    The  seconds  must  feel  the  bodies  of 
the  men  to  see  that  they  carry  nothing  which  might  break  the 
force  of  a  bullet.   Some  one  fought  a  banker  once,  and  hit  him  in 
the  waistcoat,  without  satisfactory  results.    The  banker  had  been 
struck  in  a  portmonnaie  full  of  gold,  and  his  adversary  congratu- 
lated him  on  "  the  skilful  investment  of  his  money."  After  both 
parties  have  promised  to  comply  with  the  articles  of  battle,  the 
second  says,  "  I  warn  vou  that  at  the  word  armcz  you  must  cock 
your  pistols,  and  that  honour  forbids  you  to  fire,  before  I  say 
tirez"    The  men  are  then  placed,  the  word  armez  is  given,  and, 
after  a  few  seconds,  tirez.    The  combatants  fire  in  succession  ;  the 
first  has  a  minute  in  which  to  aim,  and  the  second  a  minute  after 
the  other  pistol  has  gone  off—  two  minutes,  if  he  is  hit.    This  is 
the  manner  of  the  stationary  duel.    It  really  seems  as  if  the 
combatants  must  generally  be  rather  nervous,  for  it  might  be 
thought  next  to  impossible  to   miss  an  object  the  size  of  a 
manCat  fifteen  paces  with  a  minute  allowed  for  aiming.  The 
duel  an   signal  we   recommend  to  peaceful   souls   averse  to 
bloodshed.     From  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  paces  separate  the 
opponents.    The  signal  to  fire  is  given  by  one  of  the  seconds 
clappinjr  his  hands  thrice  in  half  a  minute.  "  In  this  duel  the  prin- 
cipals tire  simultaneously,  and  it  is  rather  a  snap  shot  at  best.  To 
fire  too  soon  or  too  late  is  to  commit  a  felony.    If  one  man 
has  fired  and  the  other  reserves  his  fire,  the  seconds  must  run 
between  them.    A  pleasing  duty  this  for  disinterested  friends  of 
the  parties ! 

No  amount  of  precept  is  so  useful  as  w  example.  Let  us  take 
the  Dujarrier-Beauvallon  duel  as  an  instance  which  shows  us  what 
to  avoid.  This  affair  happened  when  the  newspapers  were  always 
fighting.  The  Globe  fought  the  RSforme  aud  the  National,  and 
the  1'resse  fought  the  Globe.  Sainte-Beuve  fought  under  an 
umbrella  on  a  rainy  day.  At  this  time  De  Beauvallon  forced  a 
duel  on  Dnjarrier.  Both  were  pressniea;  Dujarrier  had  never 
fought,  and  Roger  de  Beauvoir  challenged  him  on  the  same  day 
as  Beauvallon.  Dujarrier  chose  pistols,  as  Beauvallon  was  a  noted 
fencer.  On  the  ground,  the  day  being  cold,  Beauvallon  kept 
Dujarrier  waiting  for  an  hour  and  a  halt'.  His  seconds  ought  to 
have  withdrawn  their  man.  The  pistols  used  were"  those_  of 
Beauvallon's  second,  and  Bertrand  (Dujarrier'a  second)  noticed 
that  they  were  blackened  with  smoke  inside  the  barrels,  as  if  they 
had  been  fired.  "When  the  signal  was  given,  Dujarrier's  pistol 
went  off  before  he  had  taken  aim.  "  31.  de  Beauvallon  releva  lente- 
nient  son  arme,  ajusta  lentement"  "  Mais  tirez  done — tirez  done, 
s'dcria  M.  B."  Beaurallon  fired,  and  Dujarrier  fell  dead.  Two 
years  later  it  was  proved  that  Beauvallon  had  practised  for  the  duel 
with  the  pistols  of  his  second.  Beauvallon  was  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  d'Equevilly  to  the  same,  and  Bertrand  was 
fined  20I.  for  neglecting  his  duties  as  a  second  and  allowing  the 
smoke-blackened  pistols  to  be  used. 

If  any  attempt  is  made  to  revive  duelling  in  England,  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  find  men  daring  enough  to  be  seconds.  The  Count's 
book  may  then  become  a  manual  at  the  Universities. 


PRINCE  LEOPOLD  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

SHEFFIELD  enjoys  a  strangely  mixed  reputation.  It  is  pro- 
O  bably,  with  the  single  exception  of  Belfast,  the  most  beauti- 
fully situated  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns.  Not  only  does  it 
stand  itself  in  a  fine  landscape,  but  it  is  hardly  a  walk  from 
some  of  the  best  woodland  scenery  in  England.  Its  staple  trade 
in  cutlery  brings  wealth  to  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  grind- 
ing of  knives  and  scissors  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  fine  art. 
The  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  is  an  operation  rather  of 
chemical  science  than  of  operative  skill.  Intelligence  and  industry 
are  perhaps  more  intimately  combined  in  Sheffield  than  in  any  other 
town  of  its  size.  And  it  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  benefited 
by  the  munificence  of  a  series  of  public-spirited  philanthropists, 
who  have  bjth  pointed  out  the  way  and  themselves  led  the  van  of 
mental  culture  among  their  fellow-townsmen.  Such  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  Sheffield,  but  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet 
is  not  so  satisfactory.  It  has  always  been  the  headquarters  of 
trade  outrage  ;  it  is  even  now  true  that  "  rattening  "  is  an  institu- 
tion almost  peculiar  to  the  place.  Certain  quarters  are  said  to  be 
literally  peopled  with  savages.  Sanitary  regulations  are  habitu- 
ally set  at  nought.  Notwithstanding  the  healthiness  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  death-rate  is  high.  The  town  has  had  the  misfortune 
— for  it  is  little  less — of  being  the  property  almost  exclusively  of 
a  single  family,  and  that  a  family  of  the  Romanist  persuasion.  A 
protracted  minority,  or  some  similar  cause,  for  years  prevented  the 
granting  of  long  leases ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  probably 
no  town  of  its  size  in  England  with  so  few  public  br.iMings  of 
importance  or  architectural  beauty,  though  it  has  recently  been 
announced  that  the  landlord  is  about  to  build  a  chapel  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  his  heir.  The  back  slums  are  pro- 
verbially miserable  and  ill-built.  Whoever  has  done  anything 
in  the  way  of  improvement  has  laboured  under  the  heaviest 
drawbacks.  Until  very  recently  the  impossibility  of  adding 
to  the  church  accommodation  drove  unwilling  thousands  into 
dissent ;  and,  though  Sheffield  has  shared  in  the  religious  move- 
ments of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  largely  benefited  by 


them,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  heavy  and  uphill  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  arrears  of  centuries  of  neglect  to  be  paid.  But  a 
few  large-minded  men  have  under  such  disadvantages  found  the 
greater  scope  for  their  self-denying  labours;  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  nowhere  else  has  progress  been  more  wholly  due  to 
the  exertions  of  private  persons.  Much  remains  to  be  done; 
but  if  the  next  ten  years  offer  as  many  examples  as  the  past  ten  of 
public  spirit  and  liberality,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that 
the  reproach  of  Sheffield  will  be  wiped  away. 

Technical  education  has,  as  might  be  expected,  received  the 
largest  share  of  attention  in  this  renascent  Sheffield.  _  A  museum 
has  for  some  years  existed  of  objects  calculated  to  stir  up  a  spirit 
of  emulation  among  skilled  mechanics.     Lectures  by  eminent 
scientific  men  and  by  art  professors  from  the  Universities  have 
been  received  joyfully  and  largely  attended  by  workmen  _  as 
well  as  employers.    The  desire  for  improvement  in  this  direction 
has  been  stimulated  in  many  ways  with  such  success  that  it  has 
at  lensth  become  possible  not  only  to  open  what  will  be  a  great 
art  and  science  school,  but  to  obtain  its  recognition  by  the  Uni- 
versities, and  to  make  it  a  centre  of  study  in  subjects  outside  the 
mechanical  or  technical  pursuits  that  are  naturally  most  at  home 
in  such  a  place.    It  is  not,  however,  to  the  one  or  two  great  land- 
owners who  draw  their  incomes  from  the  town  that  it  has  to  look 
for  this  and  kindred  institutions.    As  in  the  great  commercial 
cities  of  medieeval  Europe,  the  private  merchant,  who  has  made 
his  own  money,  and  who  has  himself  perhaps  suffered  from  the 
want  of  what  he  would  freely  give  to  his  fellow-townsmen,  is  the 
leader  of  the  movement.    We  have  seen  the  same  beneficent  spirit 
abroad  in  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  other  places ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  our  towns  have  had  more  cause  to  thank  their 
own  sons  than  Sheffield.  Mr.  Marie  Firth  has  already  laid  it  under 
heavy  obligations.    Besides  an  extensive  series  of  almshouses,  lie' 
years  ago  provided  for  the  poor  what  was  more  urgently  needed 
there  than  in  most  places — a  public  park.    Not  content  with  this, 
or,  as  Prince  Leopold  gracefully  suggested  the  other  day,  having 
tasted  the  happiness  of  great  and  generous  actions,  he  now 
comes  forward  with  the  magnificent  gift  of  a  college  building 
worthy  of  his  native  town ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  two  or 
three  "buildings   of  anything  like  architectural  pretensions  of 
which  it  can  yet  boast.    It  stands  in  a  wide  new  street,  named 
after  Mr.  Firth,  and  forms  part  of  a  group  which  comprises  the 
School  Board  offices  and  a  place  for  the  higher  education  of  pro- 
mising pupils  from  the  ordinary  schools.    These  different  institu- 
tions are  picturesquely  arranged,  and  so  designed  as  to  form  one 
whole  building,  but  with  its  three  component  parts  clearly  distin- 
guished.   The  cost  of  Firth  College,  as  it  is  to  be  called,  is 
about  20,000/.,  all  of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  the  founder,  who 
has  also  contributed  a  third  of  the  sum  of  15,000?.  provided  for 
scholarships.    There  will  be  accommodation  for  a  thousand  lis- 
teners in  the  lecture-hall,  and  everything  else  is  on  a  similar  scale. 
The  success  of  such  an  institution  will  largely  depend  at  first  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  it  will  probably  be  some  years 
before  much  evidence  is  given  to  the  world  at  large  of  the  results 
of  its  training.    Gradually,  however,  if  things  are  well  managed 
at  first,  the  spirit  of  the  place  will  impress  itself  favourably  on  the 
students,  and  we  may  anticipate  progress,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  art,  among  a  population  employed  in  mechanical  work  like 
that  which  provides  the  staple  of  Sheffield  trade.    The  "  needy 
knife-grinder  "  may  look  forward  to  the  facilities  afforded  to  his 
children  to  raise  themselves  by  better  teaching  than  he  could 
obtain  ;  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  the  knowledge  and  study 
of  chemistry — always  of  so  great  importance  here — does  not  lead 
to  improved  processes  in  many  branches  of  manufacture. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  health  with  which  Prince  Leopold  has 
always  had  to  contend,  he  has  already,  and  while  still  young, 
made  a  distinct  mark  in  the  world  both  as  a  serious  thinker  and  as 
a  ready  and  even  powerful  speaker.  His  position  in  the  Royal 
Family  is  remote  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  There  are 
just  a  dozen  Princes  and  Princesses  between  him  and  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  even  an  heir  presumptive.  He  can  therefore 
speak  with  something  of  the  same  freedom  as  any  other  public 
man ;  but  his  speeches  have  an  authority  of  their  own,  derived 
as  much  from  the  high  intellectual  level  to  which  he  has  attained 
as  from  his  exalted  rank.  The  proceedings  of  last  Monday 
did  not  afford  scope  for  such  an  effort  as  that  which  at  once  sur- 
prised and  pleased  his  hearers  on  a  recent  occasion  in  London ; 
but  the  words  he  uttered  were  marked  by  characteristic  re- 
finement, and  by  something  also  of  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  has  already  made  us  familiar.  It  must  indeed  have  been 
a  pleasant  task  to  thank  Mr.  Firth  before  his  fellow-towns- 
men for  his  munificent  gift,  and  some  of  the  sentences  in  this 
part  of  the  speech  were  very  happily  turned.  Mr.  Firth's  gift 
is  received  with  pleasure,  but  without  surprise.  His  college 
is  destined  to  be  a  bridge  to  connect  the  primary  with  the  higher 
walks  of  education.  Nor  were  the  thanks  to  Mr.  Firth  unmixed 
with  an  admonition  to  others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Great  as  has 
been  his  generosity,  it  leaves  abundant  scope  for  emulation  among 
the  other  wealthy  men  of  Sheffield.  And  the  high  privileges  of 
the  giver  were  well  pointed  out,  with  a  kind  of  apology,  certainly 
required  in  Sheffield,  for  those  who  in  the  enjoyment  of  large  in- 
comes from  hereditary  estates  are  weighed  down  by  the  extensive 
claims  upon  them.  The  Prince  evidently  approves  of  the  higher 
education  of  women,  which  we  gladly  observe,  without  committing 
ourselves  to  his  views  on  the  female  degree.  Of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity he  said  that  "  it  will  not  bo  behindhand  in  recognizing  the 
claims  of  women's  minds  to  respect  aud  cultivation."  In  speaking  of 
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the  connexion  of  the  new  college  with  the  older  Universities,  he 
made  an  observation  too  often  forgotten  at  the  present  day; 
the  time-honoured  traditions  and  the  memories  which  they  call 
up  of  the  best  and  ablest  spirits  of  bygone  days  are  in  them- 
selves an  education  such  as  no  new  institution  can  imitate  or 
equal.  There  was  a  happy  reference  also  to  Mr.  Firth'3  previous 
gift  of  a  park  to  his  native  town,  a  gift  made  in  order  to  afford  the 
childran  of  Sheffield  an  opportunity  of  learning  from  nature  "  those 
lessons  which  are  the  rightful  inheritance  of  childhood,  and  with- 
out which  no  man  can  be  said  to  have  had  his  fair  chance  in  the 
world.''  This  is  very  well  and  tersely  put.  Education  increases 
and  enhances  the  power  of  enjoying  simple  pleasures,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  counteract  ostentation,  vanity,  and  self-indulgence.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  who  heard  the  Prince  will  lay 
this  sentiment  to  heart.  Certainly  no  town  in  England  needs  such 
teaching  more  than  Sheffield.  It  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  long 
life  if  some  of  the  men  of  this  generation  survive  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Firth  and  others  to  raise  the  morals  of 
large  towns.  One  cannot  feel  very  sanguine  as  to  their  success  ; 
but  if  they  do  succeed  some  may  possibly  remember  years  hence 
the  words  of  Prince  Leopold  when  he  prophesied  that  "  far-off 
generations  shall  rise  up  and  call  such  men  blessed." 

Without  at  all  overrating  the  importance  of  Prince  Leopold's 
visit  to  Sheffield,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  many 
will  be  the  better  for  it.  Everything  that  tends  to  show  the 
hard-worked  mechanic  that  those  above  him  in  the  social 
scale  are  not  unmindful  of  his  welfare  in  itself  helps  to  raise  him. 
And  the  manly  words  of  encouragement  and  counsel  with  which 
the  speech  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  were  well  calculated  to 
impress  the  fact  on  his  mind.  The  terrible  air  of  ugliness  which 
not  long  ago  Sheffield  wore,  which  made  it  a  hideous  blot  upon 
one  of  the  fairest  landscapes  in  England,  is  being  gradually 
dissipated.  Much,  indeed,  remains  for  the  Mark  Firths  of  the 
future  to  do.  But  we  must  endeavour  to  share  the  happy  faith  of 
the  Prince,  that  labourers  will  not  be  wanting  for  the  task.  The 
example  set  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  high  one,  and  few  can  hope  to 
attain  to  it ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  mere  fact  of  such  things 
having  been  done  will  infiuence  the  traditions  of  the  place,  as  the 
memories  of  bygone  ages  influence  the  associations  of  the  Universi- 
ties. It  is  always  doubtful  how  far  presents  like  this  are  whole- 
some. It  may  not  always  be  good  for  a  town  that  what  ought  to 
be  public  duties  should  fall  upon  the  individual.  If,  however, 
the  custom  of  giving  to  the  common  weal  became  universal,  this 
objection  would  cease  to  exist ;  and  a  society  where  every  one 
contributed  his  share  to  the  mental  cultivation  and  prosperity  of  his 
fellows  would  be  an  ideal  far  beyond  even  the  grotesquely  named 
Utopia  of  Dr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Firth's  self-denial  and  generosity 
ma)-  stir  up  the  self-denial  and  generosity  of  others,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  effort  to  help  them  may  urge  the  people  of 
Sheffield  to  obtain  similar  benefits  in  the  future  as  the  direct 
result  of  their  own  exertions. 


AN  INDIAN  TEACHER  OF  STYLE. 

IN  these  days  when  nearly  every  lady  is  a  famous  novelist,  and 
when  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  spend  their  leisure  in 
solving  acrostics  or  in  contributing  brilliant  parodies  to  the  Society 
journals,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  assume  that  there  can  be 
any  one  left  in  the  world  who  has  not  acquired  a  perfect  literarv 
style.  The  art  of  writing  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  so 
simple  that  the  only  problem  reserved  for  the  next  generation  will 
be  to  find  readers  for  what  is  written.  There  is  already  a  manifest 
tendency  to  regard  reading  as  an  occupation  tit  only  for  an  inferior 
intelligence,  and  the  time  must  surely  come  when  the  School 
Board  will  expect  every  child  to  publish  a  successful  novel  before 
entering  upon  any  of  the  more  serious  duties  of  life.  Job's  mis- 
chievous desire  that  his  enemy  would  write  a  book  would  be 
absolutely  irrelevant  to  the  present  state  of  society.  His  difficulty 
now  would  be  to  rind  either  an  enemy  or  friend  who  had  not 
written  a  book.  Nor  doe3  the  practice  of  literature  expose  its  pro- 
fessors to  any  particular  penalties, save  in  those  exceptional  instances 
where  the  cultivation  of  an  elegant  style  is  combined  with  a 
taste  for  libel.  But  even  the  terrors  of  assault  are  not  likely  to 
stem  the  current  of  literary  production  ;  for  the  literature  of  libel 
now  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  branch  of  authorship,  with  its 
own  severe  laws  of  taste  and  style.  In  this  general  diffusion  of  literary 
power  it  is  almost  refreshing  to  find  an  author  who  believes  that 
the  art  of  writing  correctly  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  labour  and 
study.  Mr.  Kutnagar,  of  Bombay,  from  whom  we  have  just  re- 
ceived a  little  volume  of  model  essays,  is  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  still  something  left  to  teach  and  somebody 
willing  to  learn.  He  addresses  himself  to  the  candidates  for 
matriculation,  and  to  "  boys  in  general,"  and  he  hopes  to  lind  in 
both  these  classes  a  certain  number  of  readers  to  whom  his  efforts 
will  be  of  u3e.  Like  Mr.  Fronde,  he  has  published  a  number  of 
short  studies  on  great  subjects,  and  in  every  essay,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  preface,  there  are  "  easy  allusions  to  men  of  genius 
and  their  works."  By  the  help  of  thase  "easy  allusions,"  as  well 
as  by  the  general  attractiveness  of  his  material,  Mr.  Rutnagar 
hopes  to  assist  Indian  boys  in  acquiring  a  correct  and  simple 
English  style.  If  his  efforts  prove  successful,  a  very  formidable 
addition  will  doubtless  bo  made  to  the  already  overcrowded 
ranks  of  literary  genius.  Indian  boys  are,  we  may  assume,  very 
much  like  "  boys  in  general,"  and  as  literature  is  now  the  ac- 


cepted career  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  Mr.  Rutnagar  and  his 
little  book  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  creating  a  new  race  of 
English  authors.  That  such  a  wholesale  conversion  of  the  natives 
of  India  into  a  compact  tribe  of  novelists  would  prove  a  source 
of  safety  to  the  Government  is  likely  enough,  and  against 
such  a  possible  advantage  it  would  be  idle  to  urge  any  petty 
scruples  derived  from  our  own  experience.  But,  if  the  citizens  of 
our  Eastern  Empire  are  destined  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
labours  of  English  composition,  the  present  is  not  perhaps  an  un- 
favourable moment  for  discussing  the  models  of  style  which  should 
be  offered  for  their  imitation.  For,  in  spite  of  the  vigour  of  our 
School  Boards  and  the  immense  learning  of  our  lady  novelists, 
it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  let  the  Indian  boy  adopt  all  the  graces 
of  our  contemporary  school.  It  is  perhaps  no  longer  possible  to 
change  the  direction  of  English  taste,  but  it  is  still  within  our 
power  to  control  the  literary  tendencies  of  these  subject-races ; 
and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  scrutinize  very  carefully  the  kind  of 
teaching  which  is  offered  by  such  a  manual  as  Mr.  Rutnagar  has 
compiled,  so  that,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  If  Indian  boys  learn 
anything  from  it,  it  will  be  only  good." 

There  is  one  quality  in  regard  to  which  these  essays  by  Mr. 
Rutnagar  are  altogether  irreproachable.    They  may  occasionally  be 
found  lacking  in  wit,  but  their  consistent  brevity  is  beyond  praise. 
No  subject,  whatever  its  importance,  is  allowed  to  occupy  more 
than  a  single  page.    Within  these  modest  limits  he  disposes  of  the 
claims  of  Greek  literature,  and  even  so  enthralling  a  subject  as  the 
Bombay  University  is  not  permitted  to  transgress  the  allotted  space. 
Considering  the  fidelity  with  which  the  author  observes  this  self- 
imposed  condition,  the  "easy  allusions  to  men  of  genius  "are  astonish- 
ingly numerous.    Indeed,  an  allusion  to  a  man  of  genius  seems  to  be 
quite  the  easiest  of  Mr.  Rutnagar's  literary  accomplishments.  In 
the  first  essay  in  the  volume,  iu  which  he  discusses  the  subject  of 
education,  he  contrives  to  find  room  for  a  graceful  reference  to 
Cobden  and  Thucydides,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Bright,  Palmerston, 
Gladstone,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Mr.  Goschen.    But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  introduction  of  these  men  of  genius  in  any  way 
hinders   Mr.   Rutnagar  from  expressing  opinions   of  his  own. 
Although  these  essays  are  in  the  first  instance  intended  as  models 
of  style,  they  are  made  the  vehicle  of  a  vast  amount  of  inter- 
esting information,  and  of  very  definite  views  upon  nearly  every 
conceivable  subject.    Thus  we  are  told,  under  the  heading  of 
I  "  Fine  Arts,"  that  "  Europe  has  produced  many  artists  whose 
pictures  of  scenes  in  history  and  fable  have  won  the  admiration 
of  all  civilized  mankind."    This  is  indisputable  in  fact  and  irre- 
proachable in  style  ;  but  the  further  assertion  that  "  the  greatest 
exhibition  is  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  London,  on  which 
occasion  are  assembled  all  the  great  men  in  the  kingdom,  including 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Prime  Minister," suggests  the  reflection 
that  for  "  boys  in  general,"  and  Indian  boys  in  particular,  Mr. 
Rutnagar  is  not  altogether  a  trustworthy  guide,  either  as  regards 
the  fine  arts  themselves  or  the  problems  of  English  composition. 
Our  confidence  in  his  fitness  for  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth  is 
still  more  rudely  shaken  by  a  remark  that  Englishmen  are  distin- 
guished as  sculptors,  and  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  after-dinner 
speeches  at  the  Royal  Academy  are  "  masterpieces  of  eloquence." 
In  another  essay  Mr.  Rutnagar  explains  to  his  readers  the  organi- 
zation of  an  English  newspaper.    He  begins  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  with  the  startling  announcement  that  "  there  is  a 
paper  published  in  Northern  England,  in  the  town  of  Darlington, 
called  the  Northern  Echo,  which  is  sold  for  a  halfpenny,"  and  that, 
;  by  the  instrumentality  of  this  excellent  journal,  the  humblest  pit- 
man can  get  as  much  news  "  as  a  Duke  living  in  the  neighbour- 
!  hood."   This  interesting  parallel  between  the  pitman  and  the  duke 
I  is  not  carried  further,  for  the  remainder  of  the  page  is  devoted  to 
I  a  succinct  account  of  the  inner  life  of  a  newspaper-office.    On  the 
staff  of  a  daily  paper  there  is,  we  are  assured,  "  a  man  called  the 
editor."  He  is  assisted  by  a  sub-editor,  "  whose  business  is  to  com- 
press into  brief  paragraphs  the  news  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth,"  and  by  leader-writers,  "  who  treat  special  subjects  with 
which  they  are  best  acquainted."    In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rutnagar 
presents  the  Indian  boy  with  a  slight,  but  masterly,  portrait  of 
the  "  Special  Correspondent."     This  important  person  "  is  not 
necessarily  acquainted  with  phonography  or  the  shorthand  system 
of  writing."    The  indispensable  qualification  for  such  a  post  is 
'•'  a  great  command  over  picturesque  language  "  and  an  ability  to 
provide  "  glowing  descriptions  of  anything  iii  which  the  majority 
'•  of  the  people  take  a  great  deal  of  interest." 

This  essay  on  the  daily  newspaper  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
!  and  exhaustive  of  the  series.    Occasionally  the  writer's  resources 
!  seem  to  be  crippled  through  want  of  space,  and  he  cannot  always 
command  an  equal  felicity  of  expression.    His  characterization  of 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  is,  for  example,  strikingly  inferior  to  his 
portrait  of  the  "  Special  Correspondent."    His  mode  of  dividing 
the  dramatist's  literary  career  into  periods,  though  by  no  means 
new,  may  possibly  prove  of  interest  to  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
and  his  description  of  the   various  moods   of  the   poet  has 
an  air  of  intimate  knowledge  which  is  not  altogether  without 
fascination.    In  the  first  group  of  plays  Shakspeare,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  serving  his  "  apprenticeship  in  the  literary  workshop." 
When  we  next  meet  him  he  is  "  plunging  into  the  world,"  witli 
the  inevitable  result  that  in  the  third  period  of  his  life  "  we  find 
I  him  in  rather  gloomy  spirits."    Happily,  however,  suc  h  gloom  was 
not  destined  to  be  permanent,  for  ultimately  "  the  dark  and  heavy 
!  cloud  which  rested  over  his  mind  appears  to  have  cleared  away." 
This  intelligence  of  a  happy  end  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  poet's  many  friends  and  admirers,  who  will  of  course  be  duly 
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grateful  to  Mr.  Rutnagar.  "While  our  author  proves  himself  to  be 
thus  intimate  with  the  great  men  of  the  past,  he  is  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  movement  of  modern  ideas.  He  contrives  within 
the  limits  of  a  hundred  pages  to  touch  upon  nearly  every  conceiv- 
able subject  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man.  From  the  "  Tower 
of  Prayer"  to  the  "  Bombay  Tramway,"  and  from  "  Infanticide  "  to 
the  •'  Uights  of  "Women  "  aud  "  The  Love  of  Mankind,"  nothing 
that  can  possibly  be  considered  of  interest  to  the  world  escapes 
bis  notice.  To  the  boys  of  India  this  little  volume  will  almost 
serve  as  a  liberal  education.  If  it  fails  to  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  English  style,  it  must  at  any  rate  provide 
them  with  much  curious  knowledge  concerning  English  life  and 
manners.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  have  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  who  is  equally  at  home  in  discussing  "  the  game  of  cricket  " 
and  the  "  classical  languages,"'  aud  who  can  extract  from  every 
theme  some  message  of  instruction  or  delight.  As  a  master  of 
style  Mr.  Rutnagar  perhaps  leaves  something  to  desire,  and,  like 
many  of  the  men  of  genius  to  whom  be  is  accustomed  to  make 
*'  easy  allusions,"  he  is  possibly  mistaken  as  to  the  real  direction  of 
his  powers.  But,  if  he  cannot  teach  style  himself,  he  has  at  least 
introduced  to  the  Indian  boy  the  commanding  figure  of  the 
4t  Special  Correspondent,''  and  from  the  Special  Correspondent  the 
ambitious  youth  of  the  East  will  be  able  to  acquire  all  that  is 
saeeded  for  a  complete  mastery  over  the  English  tongue. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  CONVERT. 

rpiIE  author  of  a  little  book  which  has  come  into  our  hands, 
J-  under  the  title  of  Pages  from  the  Autobiography  of  a  Convert 
to  Home,  is  content  to  describe  himself  on  the  title-page  bv  his 
initials,  but  the  successive  phasts  both  of  his  outward  and  his 
mental  life  are  laid  before  us  in  the  body  of  the  work  with  a 
frankness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  preface  he  is 
careful  to  base  his  claim  to  public  attention  on  the  fact — expressly 
•emphasized — that  he  "has  changed  his  religion  more  than  once""; 
which  to  some  readers  might  appear  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
enhance  the  value  of  "  the  thoughts  and  works  which  have  deter- 
mined a  very  Protestant  mind  to  cAw*  finally  to  Catholicism."  A  cap- 
tious critic  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  question  the  author's  right, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  assume  too  confidently  the  finality 
of  his  latest  decision.  In  early  life  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
without,  on  his  own  showing,  having  any  adequate  grounds  for  sc 
serious  a  step  ;  some  years  later  he  found  it  an  equally  "  simple 
and  easy  performance"  to  return  to  the  Church  of  England, 
where  he  was  next  ordained  by  Bishop  "Wilberforce ;  and  he 
**  finally  " — on  grounds  which  appeared  to  himself,  but  may  hardly 
appear  to  his  readers,  conclusive — once  more  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  may  not  unnaturally  be  asked  why  his  judgment  on  the 
controversy,  which  has  already  been  thrice  deliberately  reversed, 
should  not  hereafter  be  subjected  to  a  fourth  revision.  However 
■we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  speculations  about  the  future. 
We  agree  with  "  W.  N."  who  writes  seriously  and  with  trans- 
parent sincerity,  in  thinking  that  a  certain  interest  attaches  to  the 
strange  self-revelation  he  has  laid  before  us,  though  we  are  quite 
unable  to  agree  with  him  in  recognizing,  to  say  the  least,  any 
better  grounds  for  his  third  and  final  than  for  any  of  his  previous 
changes  of  belief,  or  rather  of  position,  for  his  actual  belief  all 
along  seems  to  have  undergone  very  little  change.  Indeed  it  is 
■difficult  to  understand,  unless  he  had"  some  more  cogent  reasons  in 
reserve,  how  he  can  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion  himself. 

The  Convert  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  "belonging  to  what  is 
called  the  Ritualistic  school,"  and  was  brought  up  chiefly  in  Scot- 
land, amidst  High  Church  associations,  modified  bv  the  counter 
influence  of  his  Tree  Kirk  tutor,  the  late  Dr.  Tulloch  "of  Aberdeen  ; 
.and  he  is  thus  led  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  position  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Roman  Church  in  England  :— 

It  will  strike  the  reader  at  once  that  a  Scotch  Episcopalian  was  therefore 
an  a  very  similar  position  to  what  a  Roman  Catholic  was  forty  vears  a"o 
in  England.  1  he  same  small  select  body  with  a  smattering  of  Peers,  who 
in  the  one  ca>e  were  proud  of  their  Jacobite  antecedents  and  gloried  in  the 
troubles  tli.v  had  undergone  for  poor  Prince  Charlie,  the  same  bodv  of  very 
poor  persons,  the  same  lack  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  of  the  middle  class- 
a  very  obvious  absence,  for  in  England  .13  well  as  Scotland  the  lower- 
middle  cla-ss  13  the  home  of  all  that  is  unroiuantic,  ungenerous  and  puritani- 
cal ;  trom  the  middle-class  comes  the  great  love  of  self-gratification  and  de- 
testation ot  those  below  them,  with  fawning  adulation  of  their  superiors 
and  a  would-be  piousness  in  demeanour  which  render  the  typical  English- 
man an  object  of  disgust  to  the  whole  Latin  race  in  Europe 

From  Aberdeen  he  came  to  Ramsgate,  where  he  formed  a  friend- 
-ship  witli  the  amiable  but  eccentric  Edward  Pugin,  son  of  the 
famous  Pugin,  who  eventually  induced  him  to  join'the  Church  of 
Rome,  though  he  contented  himself  with  "assimilating"  such 
Roman  doctrines  as  suited  his  moral  and  mental  wants  and^did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  rest,  nor  did  his  new  guides  think  it 
necessary  to  give  him  any  instruction  on  the  subject.  As  to 
transubstantiation  he  was  indifferent  or  incredulous ;  absolution  he 
looked  on  as  at  best  an  edifying  but  superfluous  ceremony  ;  relic- 
worship  he  scornfully  repudiated,  and  he  did  not  like  the'ritual. 
But  in  spite  of  these  little  drawbacks  he  spent  some  years,  if  we 
rightly  understand  him,  very  happily  at  St:  Edmunds  College, 
"Ware,  preparing  for  the  priesthood,  till  the  iulallibilist  contro- 
versy once  more  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind,  and  the  tidings, 
read  one  morning  "on  the  outside  of  a  Bayswater  'bus,  coinim' 
into  town  from  Kensington,"'  of  the  final " triumph  of  the-  in- 
fallibilist  party  at  the  Vatican,  at  length  determined  him  to 


retrace  his  steps.  He  put  out  a  pamphlet  to  explain  "  Why  I 
left  the  Church  of  Rome,"  which  met  the  approval  of  Bishop 
"Wilberforce,  who  ordained  him  aud  gave  him  work  in  his  diocese. 
So  far  his  course  is  intelligible  enough.  His  original  conversion  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  a  matter  of  "  strong  romantic  feelings," 
not  of  real  conviction,  and  the  first  shock  to  his  confidence  in  big 
new  teachers  exposed  its  hollowness.  "We  are  far  from  meaning 
to  deny  that  many  converts  who  had  much  deeper  grounds  of  con- 
viction than  "  W.  N."  were  shaken,  and  in  some  cases  entirely 
repelled,  by  the  startling  innovations  thrust  on  their  acceptance  by 
the  Vatican  Synod ;  the  fact  is  of  course  patent  and  notorious. 
We  only  mean  that  he  had  no  such  grounds  himself,  and  it  was 
therefore  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  at  once  reject  a  commu- 
nion whose  claims  he  had  accepted  without  inquiry,  when 
he  found  it  suddenly  obtruding  on  him  a  doctrine  which  his  reason 
refused  to  accept.  What  is  not  so  easy  to  understand,  though 
it  is  the  main  object  of  the  present  pamphlet  to  explain 
it,  is  how  he  eventually  managed  to  "  swallow  infallibi- 
lity"— the  phrase  is  his  own — and  "became  again  reconciled 
to  Rome."'  He  cannot  help  contemplating  the  obvious  retort, 
"  You  had  no  right  to  re-enlist  under  the  Roman  flag,"  and  tho 
second  aud  longer  half  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to  answering  it,  in 
the  hope  that  a  solution  which  has  proved  satisfactory  to  himself 
may  satisfy  others,  converts  or  possible  converts,  who  have  experi- 
enced similar  difficulties.  And  as  he  is  by  no  means  wanting  in 
acuteness,  and  has  evidently  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  as  regards 
his  own  point  of  view,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
ascertain  what  that  solution  is,  the  more  so  as  a  perplexed  inquirer, 
especially  if  he  happened  to  be  unacquainted  with  De  Maistre's 
writings,  might  easily  put  down  the  little  book  in  a  state  of  greater 
bewilderment  than  he  began  it.  For  although  the  writer  has — 
we  doubt  not  quite  honestly  and  sincerely — "  swallowed  infalli- 
bility," there  is  not  a  syllable  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  to 
show,  or  even  suggest,  that  he  believes  it. 

The  Convert  assures  us — and  we  can  readily  believe  it — that 
the  mere  fact  of  rejoining  the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  solve  his 
doubts,  but  only  made  it  a  duty  to  try  to  get  rid  of  thorn.  But 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  was  further  complicated  by  the  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  among  high  authorities  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Vatican  decrees,  of  which  we  have  the  following  character- 
istic specimen : — - 

Cardinal  Manning.  Doctor  Newman. 

"  The  Encyclical  Quanta  Cura  and  "  It  has  no  mark  or  seal  put  upon 

the   Syllabus   or  compendium    of  it  which  gives  it  a  direct  relation  to 

eighty  condemnations  in  previous  the  Pope.    .    .    .    The  Syllabus  is 

encyclicals  and  allocutions — all  these  not  an  official  act.    .    .    .    If,  in- 

had  been  at  once  received  by  them  deed,  the  Pope  should  ever  make 

as  a  part  of  the  supreme  teaching  of  that  anonymous  compilation  directly 

the  Church  through  the  person  of  its  his  own,  then  of  course  I  should  bow 

head,  which,  by  the  special  assist-  to  it,  and  accept  it  as  strictly  his 

auce  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  preserved  .  .  .  the  Syllabus  then  has  no  dog- 

frotn  all  error.    They  did  not  add  matic  force." — Letter  to  Dulte  of 

certainty  to  that  which  was  already  Norfolk. 
infallible." — (P.   34,  Petri  Privilt- 
gtum.  1871.) 

And  what  was  still  worse,  the  same  authority  sometimes  appeared 
to  differ  from  himself: — 

Db.  Newman  to  the  Duke  of  Dr..  Newman  to  the  Catholics 

NoUI'OLK.  OF  lill'.MINGHAM. 

"And  again,  his  infallibility  in  "  In  his  administration  of  Christ's 
consequence  is  not  called  into  exer-  Kingdom,  in  his  religious  acts,  we 
ci,c,  unless  he  speaks  to  the  whole  must  never  oppose  his  will,  or  dis- 
worldj  for,  if  his  precepts,  in  order  pute  his  word,  or  criticise  his  policy, 
to  be  dogmatic,  must  enjoin  what  is  or  shrink  from  his  side  ?  There  are 
necessary  to  salvation,  they  must  be  kings  of  the  earth  who  have  despotic 
necessary  for  all  men.  Accordingly,  authority,  which  their  subjects  obey 
orders  which  issue  from  him  for  the  indeed  but  disown  in  their  hearts; 
observance  of  particular  countries,  but  we  must  never  murmur  at  that 
or  political  or  religious  classes,  have  absolute  rule  which  the  Sovereign 
no  claim  to  be  the  utterances  of  his  Pontilf  has  over  us,  because  it^is 
infallibility.  If  he  enjoins  upon  the  given  to  him  by  Christ,  and  in  obey- 
luerarchy  of  Ireland  to  withstand  ing  him  we  are  obeying  his  Lord, 
mixed  education,  this  is  no  exercise  .  .  .  Even  in  secular  matters  it 
of  his  infallibility." — Letter  to  Dulte  is  ever  safe  to  be  on  his  side,  danger- 
of  Norfolk,  p.  120.  ous  to  be  on  the  side  of  his  enemies." 

And  again,  speaking  of  Mr  —Sermons  on  Various  Occasions, 
Gladstone,  he  says  (p.  63;,  "Then  in  3™  Edxt'  Banls  §"  0ates>  l87°,  P- 
the  next  page  he  insinuates  that, 
under  his  infallibility,  come  acts  of 
excommunication,  as  if  the  Pope 
could  not  make  mistakes  in  this 
lield  of  action.  .  .  .  What  have 
excommunication  and  interdict  to  do 
with  infallibility  ?  .  .  .  Was 
St.  Victor  infallible  when  he  sepa- 
rated from  his  Communion  the 
Asiatic  Churches  ?  or  Libcrius  when 
in  like  manner  he  excommunicated 
AthooasilU  ?  And,  to  come  to  later 
times,  was  Gregory  XIII  when  he 
had  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  the 
St.  I'artholomew  massacre  ?  or  Paul 
IV  in  his  conduct '  towards  Eliza- 
beth ?  or  Sextus  V  when  he  blessed 
the  Armada  ?  or  Urban  VI II  when 
he  persecuted  Galileo  ?  No  Catholic 
ever  pretends  that  these  Popes  were 
infallible  in  these  acts." 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  far  Cardinal  Newman  13 
justified  in  saying  that  no  Catholic  pretends  that  these  Popes 
were  infallible  in  their  acts,  or  whether  it  is  possible  for 
a  consistent  infallibilist  to  deny  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
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fit  least  they  were  infallible.  For  the  full  and  final  solution 
of  all  such  questions  the  Convert  refers  us  to  De  Maistre's  well- 
known  work,  Le  Papc,  which  seems  to  have  come  upon  him  as 
filmost  a  new  revelation.  The  passage  he  quotes  will  be  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers,  but  as  it  contains  the  gist  of  the  argument, 
■we  will  give  it  as  it  stands,  only  venturing  to  insert  a  few  italics 
of  our  own : — 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  remarked,  with  regard  to 
this  great  question,  as  well  as  so  many  others,  that  theological  truths  are 
no  other  than  general  truths  manifested  and  divinized  within  the  sphere  of 
roligion,  in  such  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  attack  one  without  attack- 
ing a  law  of  the  world.  Infallibility  in  the  spiritual  order  of  things,  and 
sovereignty  in  the  temporal  order,  are  two  words  perfectly  synonymous. 
The  one  and  the  other  denote  that  high  power  which  rules  over  all  other 
powers — from  whicli  all  derive  their  authority — which  governs,  and  is  not 
governed — which  judges,  and  is  not  judged.  When  we  say  that  the  Church 
is  infallible,  we  do  not  ask  for  her,  it  is  quite  essential  to  be  observed,  any 
particular  privilege ;  we  only  require  that  she  possess  the  right  common  to 
all  possible  sovereignties,  which  all  necessarily  act  as  if  infallible.  For 
every  government  is  absolute  ;  and  from  the  moment  it  can  be  resisted, 
under  pretext  of  error  or  injustice,  it  no  longer  exists. 

Now  we  must  confess  that  this  ingenious  argument  of  De 
Maistre's  has  always  appeared  to  us  utterly  unsatisfactory,  not  to 
say  fallacious,  even  for  the  purpose  for  which  its  brilliant  author 
intended  it ;  but  as  applied  by  his  modern  disciple  it  is  more  than 
unsatisfactory,  it  is  suicidal.  De  Maistre  was  a  politician,  not  a 
theologian,  aud  the  whole  force  of  his  argument  for  Papal  infalli- 
bility, or  rather  Papal  supremacy,  lies  in  its  practical  application  ; 
it  is  an  appeal  to  political  expediency  iu  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  could  only  at  the  utmost  be  urged  in 
defence  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  "  practical 
infallibility  "  of  the  Pope.  Even  assuming,  with  "W.  N.,"  that 
it  will  "  clear  the  ground  of  all  historic  difficulties  as  to  Papal 
rule"  that  is  quite  another  thing  from  clearing  away  historical 
difficulties  as  to  Papal  infallibility.  It  may  be  expedient,  or 
necessary,  or  a  duty  to  submit  to  Papal  authority,  even  where  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  unwisely  or  unjustly  exercised,  though  "  W.  N." 
would  hardly  insist  that  Catholics  ought  to  obey  a  Pope  who 
"  acts  against  the  interest  of  (even)  such  an  anti-Catholic  woman  as 
Elizabeth  "  by  sanctioning,  as  Lord  Acton  has  shown  that  Popes 
did  sanction,  plots  for  her  assassination.  But  to  submit  absolutely 
to  Papal  authority'  on  De  Maistre's  plea  that  all  possible 
sovereignties  necessarily  act  as  if  infallible,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  or  morality  of  such  a  course,  differs  toto 
ccclo  from  accepting  Piipal  infallibility  in  matters  of  doctrine.  The 
one  kind  of  submi-sion  concerns  outward  acts  alone,  the  other 
extends  to  the  judgment  and  the  will.  The  one,  as  De  Maistre 
liimself  argues,  is  no  "  particular  privilege  "  of  the  Church,  but  only 
one  that  may  be  claimed  for  all  absolute  governments,  civil  or  reli- 
gious. De  Maistre  lived  before  the  Vatican  Council,  and  this 
practical  aud  governmental  infallibility  was  all  he  really  cared 
to  insist  upon.  But  the  prerogative  of  doctrinal  infallibility 
arrogated  to  the  Pope  by  the  Vatican  decree  is,  and  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be,  a  very  "  particular  privilege,"  by  no 
means  "  common  to  all  possible  sovereignties,"  or  to  any  other 
sovereignty  under  the  sun,  and  if  the  Convert  supposes  that 
'•'  by  applying  to  the  Catholic  Church  [i.e.  the  Pope]  the  same  idea 
of  sovereignty  as  is  acknowledged  in  every  State "  he  has  in 
any  other  sense  "  swallowed  infallibility  "  than  as  a  naughty  child 
swallows  a  dose  of  castor  oil  which  is  poured  down  its  throat,  he 
greatly  deceives  himself.  Perhaps,  after  all,  what  he  really  means 
is  that  the  decree  has  no  meaning  at  all,  aud  that  it  is  sufficient, 
at  least  for  a  Catholic  layman,  who  need  not,  it  is  hinted,  trouble 
himself  much  about  such  questions,  to  make  his  bow  and  pass  by 
on  the  other  side.  Be  it  so  ;  but  then  one  would  certainly  have 
thought,  "  least  said,  soonest  mended."  If  the  one  thing  essential 
for  a  convert  is  to  be  "  sound  on  Papal  authority,"  and  if  for  lack 
of  this  essential  soundness  "  W.  X."  did  "  not  embrace  Catholicism 
properly"  the  first  time,  is  he  quite  sure  that  he  has  embraced  it 
properly  now  ?  Above  ali,  if  he  has  no  better  defence  to  offer  of 
the  Vatican  dogma  than  De  Maistre's  very  questionable  theory  of 
governmental  absolutism,  propounded  half  a  century  before  the 
Vatican  Council  and  for  a  wholly  different  purpose,  is  he  justified 
in  calling  on  his  readers  now  to  recognize,  on  the  strength  of  that 
theory,  "  the  evidently  Divine  character  of  the  Holy  lloman 
Church  "  ? 


ROLLING  RESTAURANTS. 

AMONG  modern  advances  in  the  art  of  travel  the  rolling 
restaurant  is  perhaps  not  the  least  satisfactory.  So  long  as 
one  is  young  and  fresh,  with  the  stamina  untouched  and  the  stomach 
unimpaired,  one  can  take  liberties  with  the  constitution  iu  uncon- 
scious recklessness.  In  those  happy  days  it  signilies  little  what 
you  eat  or  how  you  eat  it.  You  find  it  possible  not  merely  to 
assuage  the  pangs  of  appetite  with  leathery  sandwiches  and  half- 
baked  buns,  but  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  them.  Except 
60  far  as  some  slight  economy  of  time  is  concerned,  you  are  | 
indifferent  whether  the  leg  of  mutton  has  been  hung  or  not; 
and,  if  you  cannot  be  served  with  the  breast  of  a  chicken,  you 
are  quite  content  to  make  shift  with  the  drumsticks.  And  even  iu 
point  of  time,  under  high  pressure,  you  can  get  through  a 
wonderful  number  of  dishes  and  courses  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
express  train.  We  can  recall  the  performance  of  very  credit- 
able ftats  in  that  way  in  the  better  days  of  the  Conti- 
nental table-aVhota,  when  the  table  was  spread  with  a  generous 


profusion  which  seems  to  be  now  altogether  gone  out  of  date. 
Occasionally  the  twenty  minutes  allowed  one  at  such  gastronomic 
Oapuas  as  Avignon  or  Orleans  might  be  seriously  curtailed, 
when  the  train  had  been  delayed  by  snow-storms  or  slippery  rails. 
Nevertheless  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  the  hungry  passengers 
one  hurried  through  soup  and  fish,  entrees  and  "entremets  and 
pieces  de  resistance,  winding  up  with  cheese  and  dessert,  and 
leaving  after  all  an  odd  second  or  two  for  the  cup  of  half-scalding 
coffee  chasse'd  by  the  thimbleful  of  cognac.  And  nature  seemed 
none  the  worse  for  the  effort,  though  you  were  unable  to  aid 
digestion  with  exercise,  and  had  to  fall  back  on  the  artificial 
stimulant  of  tobacco.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  con- 
viction insensibly  steals  upon  you  that  the  days  for  such  pleasant 
liberties  have  been  gliding  by.  Though  the  appetite  may 
survive,  the  digestion  is  enfeebled,  and  when  you  undertake 
a  journey  you  must  be  exceptionally  careful  in  your  diet. 
You  have  become  far  more  a  creature  of  routine  than  formerly, 
and  in  adopting  domestic  habits,  or  subsiding  into  regular 
grooves,  you  have  practically  put  yourself  on  a  regimen.  Great 
authorities  aver  that  our  soldiers  and  seamen  begin  to  be 
past  their  best  at  eight-and-thirty.  Not  that  their  morale 
has  suffered  materially,  or  that  their  actual  bodily  strength 
is  abated ;  but  that  they  are  less  capable  thau  they  used  to  be 
of  suffering  hardships  and  the  inevitable  incidents  of  a  rough 
commissariat.  And,  if  that  be  the  case  with  men  who  in- 
ordinary circumstances  are  dieted  simply  but  sufficiently,  and 
who  lead  an  exceptionally  healthy  existence,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  insidious  decay  should  go  forward  more 
briskly  with  their  social  superiors.  Men  and  women  of  easy 
means  are  more  or  less  given  to  injurious  self-indulgence. 
They  consume  a  great  deal  more  than  is  good  for  them, 
at  unseasonable  and  insalubrious  hours.  They  either  abandon 
themselves  to  the  promptings  of  their  natural  indolence  or  they 
have  to  follow  sedentary  occupations  in  the  way  of  business.  There 
are  strong-made  men,  comparatively  young,  who  almost  get  out  of 
the  way  of  walking,  and  who  seldom  break  out  of  a  languid 
saunter.  They  compress  the  exercise  of  the  year  into  their  brief 
autumn  holiday.  Even  those  who  go  in  for  severe  work  in  the 
shooting  aud  hunting  seasons  are  apt  to  bring  down  the  average 
of  their  activity  by  their  short-sighted  supineness  through  the 
spring  and  summer ;  while  there  are  many  women  who  seldom 
exercise  their  muscles  at  all,  except  in  the  way  of  a  dance  or  a 
game  at  lawn-tennis.  What  saves  them  in  some  measure  from  the 
consequences  of  such  habits  is  the  practice  of  the  very  luxury  that 
undermines  them,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so.  Those 
who  are  most  self-indulgent  can  best  afford  skilful  cooks,  and 
if  they  commit  themselves  to  twice  as  many  meals  as  are  ad- 
visable, at  all  events  they  take  the  pleasures  of  the  table  leisurely. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  they  ate  far  less,  and 
earned  what  they  did  eat  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  But,, 
failing  that,  it  is  well  that  their  repasts  should  be  carefully  served,, 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  lighten  them  with  mild  conver- 
sation, and  that  they  should  have  no  grave  worries  on  their  minds 
during  the  intervals  left  for  digestion.  But  a  long  journey  is  sure  to- 
be  uncomfortable,  if  not  positively  dangerous,  because  it  upsets  their 
everyday  habits,  and  exposes  them  to  an  unaccustomed  strain.  The 
mere  monotony  bores  them,  so  that  they  are  more  disposed  to  eat 
than  usual,  were  it  only  by  way  of  change.  And  hitherto,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  English  journeys,  they  have  had  very  hard 
times  of  it. 

We  need  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary  refreshment-room,, 
which  is  almost  proverbially  a  den  of  dyspepsia  and  nightmare. 
But  even  at  such  exceptional  stations  as  York  in  the  Nor- 
thern counties  and  Perth  beyond  the  border,  people  can  hardly 
get  much  profit  out  of  fare  which  is  generally  excellent  of  its- 
kind.  We  have  dined  very  satisfactorily  at  York,  when  we  hap- 
pened to  arrive  early  by  a  cross  train  to  "  establish  con- 
nexions" with  the  "  Flying  Scotchman";  and  the  cream  and  rolls 
and  butter  of  a  breakfast  at  Perth,  while  waiting  for  the  easy- 
goino-  Highland  mail,  rank  with  the  moors  and  the  heather  amoug 
our  happy  memories.  As  a  rule,  however,  when  one  is  being 
hurried  forward  on  the  through  journey,  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  of  delay  set  down  in  the  time-tables  is  cruelly  cur- 
tailed. You  are  agitated  beforehand  by  the  intolerable  stoppages 
as  the  train  drags  and  jerks  itself  into  the  station.  The  mulliga- 
tawny or  mock-turtle  retains  its  heat,  in  the  bitterest  weather,  in 
a  wav  that  makes  you  sensible  of  the  value  of  seconds  ;  and  you 
have  "to  give  your  orders  to  the  waiter  as  to  your  cut  from  the 
joint  among  a  score  of  equally  clamorous  neighbours.  Iu  France 
they  quietly  hand  you  the  portions  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  in  England  there  is  sustained  excitement  the  whole  time, 
aud  nothing  can  be  so  hurtful  even  to  an  average  diges- 
tion. Nor  can  the  be<t  joint  be  dealt  with  quite  so  summarily  a? 
a  fricandeau  or  a  tenderyi/cr.  By  the  time  you  are  supplied  with 
the  vegetables  and  condiments,  a  ticket-collector  is  standing  in  the 
doorway,  intimating  that  your  time  is  up  in  five  minutes;  then 
there  is  the  waiter  to  pay  and  the  change  to  be  counted,  if  you  are 
methodical,  aud  you  rush  out  to  your  carriage,  with  the  dinuer 
half  swallowed.  It  may  be  hours  or  it  may  be  days  before  you 
feel  yourself  in  condition  again.  And  this  is  no  light  consideration 
when  you  are  going  <on  a  visit,  hoping  to  show  yourself  at  your 
best  to  admiring  friends,  or  when  you  are  setting  out  upon  a  ton 
in  which  you  are  bound  to  make  the  most  of  a  muefariieede  I 

holiday.  ;  ,  .  , 

The  new  system  of  travelling  kitchens  and  restaurants  which 
the  Midland  Company  propose  to  test  in  England  is  so  obviously 
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fitted  to  alleviate  a  sensible  evil  that  it  seems  strange  it  should 
not  have  been  adopted  long  ere  now.  Given  a  series  ot'  saloou  cars 
«?!  suite,  and,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  caterers  can  hardly 
lack  custom;  and,  if  they  ask  but  moderately  remunerative  prices, 
no  speculation  ought  to  be  safer.  A  leisurely  repast  makes  a  delightful 
break  iu  a  journey  through  tame  or  familiar  landscape.  It  is  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  like  the  oasis  iu  the  desert  where  you  hope 
to  make  the  mid-day  halt  under  the  cool  shadows  of  the  palm-trees. 
And  it  is  something  to  ruminate  over  in  more  ways  than  one, 
■when,  with  the  body  in  a  state  of  placid  beatitude,  you  abandon 
yourself  to  reflections  that  have  gradually  taken  a  rosy  tinge, 
or  adjourn  to  the  smoking-car  if  you  chauce  to  be  a  smoker. 
When  a  few  passengers  set  the  example,  it  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  others.  We  may  assume  that  the  refreshment 
purveyors,  if  they  are  wise  in  their  generation,  will  not  hermeti- 
cally close  the  dining-car  like  the  smoking-room.  The  faint  odours 
of  "savoury  cookery  will  be  wafted  through  the  neighbouring 
compartments,  and  the  clatter  of  forks  and  the  clinking  of  crystal 
will  be  borne  to  listening  ears.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  most 
frugal-minded  ascetic  not  to  let  the  fancy  wander  to  the  scenes 
of  festivity  in  the  neighbouring  banqueting  car;  and  as  the  hours 
<XO  on  and  hunger  grows  sharper  the  shaken  resolution  can  hardly 
fail  to  succumb.  For  ourselves,  we  by  no  means  agree  with  those 
who  aver  that  it  shows  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  to  sit  at  meat  as  you  are  carried  through  pretty  scenery. 
"We  have  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  vineyards  of  the 
castled  Rhine,  or  the  billowy  woods  that  slope  down  to  the 
Danube,  refine  and  heighten  one's  sensual  pleasures,  like  the 
paintings  or  statuary  which  set  oil'  a  dining-room.  We  should  be 
not  the  less  pleated  with  the  meadows  and  hedgerows  of  the 
midlands,  or  with  the  lights  of  the  autumn  sunset  gilding  the 
russet  leaves,  when  we  viewed  them  through  the  ruby  medium  of 
our  claret  glass,  while  our  glances  alternated  with  the  dishes  on  the 
table.  Yet  the  entertainment  would  be  most  cheery  perhaps  of  a 
winter  afternoon,  when  the  curtains  had  been  drawn  on  the  outer 
blackness  without,  when  the  rain  and  sleet  were  beating  against 
the  window-panes,  and  when  the  lamplight,  in  brilliant  con- 
trast with  our  surroundings,  heightened  one's  sense  of  comfort. 
Nor  need  there  be  any  difficulty  in  cooking  for  a  traiuful  of 
passengers  in  a  confined  chamber  adapted  to  our  railway  gauge. 
The  condensation  of  scientific  kitchen  appliances  has  made 
marvellous  progress  of  late  years ;  and  a  range  of  about  the 
dimensions  of  a  commodious  cupboard  will  provide  for  the 
couple  of  hundred  passengers  who  may  be  carried  in  one 
of  our  great  oceau  steam-packets.  It  is  possible  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  these  travelling  kitchens  may  give  an  impetus  to  the 
adoption  of  some  international  railway  schemes,  and  may  even  in- 
fluence the  future  of  couutries  that  are  now  wilderness  or  desert. 
It  was  one  thing  to  undertake  the  journey  across  the  prairies  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Calil'ornian  seaboard,  stopping  periodically 
at  fortified  posts  in  the  wilds  for  the  staple  meals  of  fat  pork  and 
hominy.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  travel  in  a  Pulmau's  saloon 
car  where  you  know  that  your  meais  will  be  served  to  you  at  regular 
hours.  In  the  same  way,  if  passengers  had  been  necessarily  con- 
demned to  the  chances  of  Asiatic  village  cookery,  we  cannot 
imagine  that  the  great  Euphrates  Valley  Route  would  ever  have 
become  a  popular  idea  with  the  Anglo-Indian  public.  Better 
far,  they  would  have  said,  the  most  tedious  journey  by  steamer, 
with  all  the  Iforrors  of  the  lied  Sea  heat  and  the  hazards  of  sea- 
sickness thrown  into  the  bargain.  It  will  be  very  different  if  the 
train  from  the  Mediterraneau  to  the  Persian  Gulf  can  ship  its 
stores  at  the  starting-point,  laying  down  its  wines,  and  ale,  and 
English  sirloins  in  a  refrigerating  chamber,  and  relying  en  route 
only  on  such  abounding  local  products  as  eggs,  poultry,  or  mutton. 
But,  without  looking  forward  to  these  possible  developments,  we 
can  only  hope  iu  the  meantime  that  the  Midland  enterprise 
may  answer.  It  deserves  success,  and  surely  ought  to  command  it, 
and  for  ourselves  we  shall  watch  the  experiment  with  keen 
personal  interest. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  IX  FRANCE. 

TIIE  coming  winter  is  but  too  likely  to  prove  a  time  of  tiial  and 
trouble  in  France.  Decreased  prosperity  will,  it  may  be  feared, 
stimulate  discontent  and  give  new  strength  to  the  desire  for  change. 
France  has  hitherto  escaped  the  worst  consequences  of  the  depression 
in  trade.  Her  disasters  during  the  war  prevented  her  from  partici- 
pating in  the  outburst  of  commercial  activity  that  followed  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  and  t  herefore  saved  her  from  the  resultingreactiou. 
So,  again,  the  desire*  of  her  people  to  buy  up  their  own  great  loans 
led  them  to  sell  out  of  Turkish,  Spanish,  and  other  doubtful  stocks, 
and  thereby  to  escape  much  of  the  losses  which  repudiation  would 
otherwise  have  inflicted  on  them.  Thus,  labouring  indefatigably, 
economizing,  and  investing  at  home,  they  have  been  growing  more 
and  more  prosperous  while  others  seemed  to  be  sinking  deeper  in 
adversity.  But  their  time  of  trial  has  apparently  now  come.  If  the 
present  rise  of  prices  really  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  in- 
dustrial activity,  it  may  bear  them  with  little  suffering  through  the 
ordeal.  But,  in  any  case,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  must  undergo 
a  serious  diminution.  The  wealth  of  France  consists  chiefly  in  the 
fertility  of  her  soil  and  its  varied  and  highly  prized  produce.  She 
cannot  compare  with  England  as  a  manufacturing,  industrial,  or 
commercial  country.  Her  carrying  trade  is  inconsiderable.  She  is 
not  the  banker  and  the  clearing-house  of  the  world.    She  is  above 


all  things  an  agricultural  country,  and  a  country,  too,  of  peasant 
proprietors — that  is  to  say,  of  small  landholders  and  small  farmers. 
But  the  present  year  has  been  as  adverse  to  agriculture  in  France  as 
in  England.  France,  it  is  true,  has  not  had  a  succession  of  as  many 
bad  seasons  as  we  have  experienced  ;  yet  the  character  of  the  seasons 
does  not  usually  dili'er  very  widely  in  the  two  countries,  and,  in 
fact,  the  three  last  years  have  been  unfavourable.  Last  year,  more 
particularly,  the  harvest  was  very  bad  ;  and  the  imports  of  wheat, 
in  consequence,  exceeded  anything  ever  known  before.  This  year 
matters  are  still  worse.  The  official  returns  of  the  yield  of  the  crops 
has  not  yet  been  published,  but  the  Journal  des  Debuts  has  prepared 
an  estimate,  based  upon  reports  by  competent  inquirers  from  the  several 
departments,  which  gives  a  sufliciently  close  approximation  to  the 
truth  for  all  practical  purposes.  According  to  this  estimate,  the 
yield  of  wheat  is  very  short  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality  in  the 
North,  North-East,  and  North-West ;  in  the  centre  it  is  likewise 
deficient,  but  not  altogether  wanting  in  quality  ;  while  in  the 
South,  South-East,  and  South- West  the  quality  is  good,  but  the 
return  not  always  satisfactory.  For  the  whole  country  the  crop 
is  estimated  to  be  22^  per  cent,  below  the  average.  The  full 
import  of  these  figures  will  only  be  understood  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  acreage  under  wheat  in  France  is  rather  more 
than  four  times  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  in  an 
ordinary  year  she  raises  enough  to  feed  her  whole  population, 
while  in  a  good  year  she  has  a  surplus  to  export.  The  meaning  of 
the  statement,  then,  that  the  wheat  crop  is  22J  per  cent,  below 
the  average  is  that  France  will  have  to  buy  bread  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  her  people,  or  say,  in  round  numbers,  for  nine  millions 
of  mouths  usually  fed  by  her  own  soil ;  in  other  words,  she  is  as 
much  poorer  because  of  the  wet  and  cold  of  the  summer  as  if  in 
an  ordinary  year  the  bread  of  these  nine  millions  had  been  burnt 
in  a  great  conflagration. 

'We  know  how  seriously  our  own  farmers  have  suffered  from  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the 
circumstances  we  have  been  describing  the  French  peasants  will 
be  severely  pinched.  Their  condition  is  aggravated  by  the  badness 
of  the  potato  crop,  the  acreage  under  which  is  almost  double  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  rise  of 
prices  goes  to  compensate  the  farmers  for  their  losses ;  but  the 
compensation,  after  all,  is  trifling,  and,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  But  if  the  difficulties 
of  the  agricultural  classes  ended  here  they  might  consider  them- 
selves fortunate.  Unluckily  they  do  not.  Next  to  wheat  the 
greatest  of  French  products  is  wine,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  wine  crop,  too,  is  more  or  less  a  failure.  We  do 
not  now  speak  of  the  phylloxera,  which  for  so  many  years  has  been 
ravaging  the  vineyards  of  Southern  France.  That  disease  has 
done  and  is  doing  incalculable  damage.  But,  apart  from  that,  the 
healthy  vines  have  suffered  from  the  persistent  cold  and  wet  of  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  now  the  autumn  frosts  have  given  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  damage.  Last  week  a  bitter  north  wind,  which  pre- 
vailed for  several  days,  is  reported  to  have  caused  serious  injury 
in  the  South- West,  more  particularly  in  the  Bordelais.  In  the 
Eastern  departments  the  cold  was  still  more  intense,  and  snow  fell 
on  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura.  The  result  is  that,  according  to  the 
present  estimate,  this  year's  vintage  will  be  the  worst  since  1845. 
In  the  South  the  yield  is  more  abundant  than  last  year,  but  the 
quality  is  very  inferior.  The  new  wine  is  poor  in  colour  and  in 
alcohol  even  in  the  districts  noted  for  the  richness  of  their  pro- 
duce. In  the  centre  and  in  Burgundy  the  vintage  is  very  late, 
and  there  is  deficiency  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  "  It  is  no 
longer  doubtful,"  says  the  Moniteur  Vinicole,  "  that  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  important  regions  of  the  South- West,  Centre,  and 
Burgundy  will  be  considerable,  and  will  outweigh  the  feeble  gain 
in  the  South  upon  the  return  of  1S78;  the  deficiency,  more- 
over, is  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.''  In  Burgundy  the  juice  of 
the  grape  is  said  to  be  flat  and  acid  and  to  contain  little 
saccharine  matter.  In  Beauue  the  crop  is  late,  and  not  much 
is  expected  from  it.  In  Anjou  it  is  described  as  bad.  The 
area  under  vines  in  France  exceeds  the  wheat  acreage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  wine  industry  in  all  its  stages  is 
estimated  to  support  seven  millions  of  people,  or  almost  a  fifth  of 
the  entire  population  of  France.  When  these  facts  are  considered, 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  understand  how  grave  is  the  situ- 
ation resulting  from  this  failure  of  the  wine  harvest,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  and  the  deficient 
yield  of  wheat  and  potatoes.  Even  yet,  however,  we  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  misfortunes  of  the  country.  Most  readers  are  aware 
of  the  great  development  of  the  beetroot  cultivatioa  since  the  First 
Napoleon,  in  his  desire  to  cut  off  the  Continent  from  commercial 
intercourse  with  England,  encouraged  the  native  manufacture  of 
sugar.  If  our  sugar-refiners  are  to  be  believed,  sugar-growing  in 
France  has  been  so  marvellously  successful  that,  by  the  aid  of 
bounties,  the  French  refiners  are  ruining  not  only  our  own  refiners, 
but  also  the  West  Indian  cane-growers.  The  staple  of  this  impor- 
tant industry  also  is  affected  this  year.  The  estimate  now  generally 
received  is  that  the  crop  will  be  about  one-fourth  below  the  average. 
The  estimate  is  much  disputed,  as  was  to  have  been  expected 
where  so  many  conflicting  interests  are  concerned,  and  such  warm 
international  controversies  have  been  aroused.  Some  even  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  deficiency  at  all,  and  hint  that  the  reports 
circulating  are  got  up  for  the  purposes  of  speculation.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  pretend  to  decide  on  such  a  point.  The  estimate  we 
have  quoted  is  that  of  the  Economise  Frangais,  and  the  Journal 
des  Debuts  concurs  in  it.  That  it  is  generally  accepted  is  proved 
by  the  rise  which  has  already  occurred  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
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There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  other  failure — the  most  com- 
plete of  all — that  of  the  silk  crop.  Some  months  ago  we 
discussed  this  subject  in  detail,  and  we  need  not  go  over  the 
ground  again  here.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  cold  and  wet  of 
the  spring,  followed  by  a  sudden  burst  of  intense  heat,  killed  the 
worms,  and  that  the  crop  was  an  almost  entire  failure:  The  crop, 
it  is  true,  is  not  a  very  important  one,  being  only  about  one-fourth 
that  of  Italy.  In  itself,  therefore,  it  would  hardly  deserve  notice 
when  interests  so  vast  are  alfected  as  seriously  as  we  have  shown 
above.  But,  although  silk-growing  is  not  an  important  industry 
in  France,  the  silk  manufacture  is.  It  is  the  staple  trade  of  the 
second  city  in  France,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  French  manu- 
factures, if  we  exclude  wine,  and  gives  employment  to  a  very  large 
number  of  people.  From  the  manufacturing  point  of  view,  the 
failure,  which  is  general,  extending  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Asia 
Minor,  is  a  very  serious  matter.  The  trade  has  been  depressed 
for  a  considerable  time,  fashion  in  one  of  its  vagaries  having  ceased 
to  patronize  silk.  Moreover,  there  was  a  failure  three  years  ago, 
which  engendered  a  wild  speculation  that  ended  in  severe  losses. 
A  second  failure  occurring  so  soon  sorely  tries  the  manufacturers. 
They  see  the  demand  for  their  goods  very  small,  and  consequently 
they  are  unable  to  raise  prices.  But  the  shortness  of  the  supply  of 
the  raw  material  necessarily  makes  it  dear,  and  thus  narrows 
the  margin  of  their  profits.  Fortunately  for  them  there  has  not 
been  this  year  a  repetition  of  the  speculation  of  1876.  It  was  nipped 
in  the  bud.  Still,  however,  the  position  of  the  manufacturers  is 
critical.  Altogether,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trials  to  which 
France  is  exposed  this  vTear  are  many  and  severe,  and  necessarily 
must  impose  a  severe  strain  upon  her  resources.  The  thrift  of  her 
people  is  great,  and  their  accumulated  savings  are  enormous  in  the 
aggregate;  yet,  as  a  rule, the  property  of  individuals  is  not  large, 
and  can  ill  bear  the  losses  which  come  one  upon  another  this 
year.  Already,  indeed,  the  immense  imports  of  food  from  the 
United  States  have  caused  a  drain  of  gold,  which  is  the  more 
serious  because  the  long-continued  cheapness  of  money  bad  gene- 
rated a  dangerous  speculative  spirit  and  a  mania  for  the  promotion 
of  Companies.  The  drain  of  gold  comes  when  this  mania  is  at  its 
height,  and  the  resulting  enhancement  of  the  value  of  money  has 
already  given  a  shock  to  credit.  There  is  thus  the  risk  that  a 
crisis  in  the  Money  Market  may  aggravate  and  intensify  the  agri- 
cultural distress. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  care  bestowed  upon  the  production  of  the  new  comedy  at 
the  Court  Theatre  goes  far  to  account  for  the  success  which  it 
has  achieved  with  the  public.  Mr.  Byron  has  written  many  better 
and  stronger  pieces,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  his 
works  have  enjoyed  greater  advantages  in  regard  to  completeness 
of  representation.  Admirably  put  upon  the  stage,  it  is  also  most 
efficiently  acted,  and  even  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance 
the  players  appeared  to  be  already  at  home  in  their  parts,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  give  full  effect  to  such  humorous  qualities  as  the 
dialogue  possesses.  This  completeness  of  preparation  is  specially 
important  to  an  author  like  Mr.  Byron,  whose  characters  are  apt  to 
be  less  interesting  in  themselves  than  in  what  they  have  to  say. 
Their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  central  motive  of  the 
drama  is  commonly  not  such  as  to  give  the  audience  any  serious 
concern,  but  they  are  all  alike  responsible  to  the  author  for  the 
due  delivery  of  a  certain  number  of  witty  sayings,  in  these  re- 
spects Courtship  may  be  reckoned  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
weakness,  no  less  than  of  the  strength,  of  Mr.  Byron's  method. 
The  fragile  structure  of  the  story,  and  the  inherent  insignifi- 
cance of  the  personages  by  whom  it  is  conducted,  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  dramatist's  adroitness  and 
resource.  A  less  skilful  writer  could  not  fail  to  disclose  the 
poverty  of  his  material ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  only  by  a  constant 
llow  of  high  spirits  that  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  suc- 
cessfully diverted  from  any  serious  consideration  of  the  plot. 
If  Mr.  Byron's  rollicking  fun  had  at  any  moment  shown  signs 
of  exhaustion,  the  drama  must  inevitably  have  come  to  an  end  ; 
but  such  is  his  power  over  a  certain  section  of  the  public  that  he 
is  able  to  sustain  during  the  space  of  three  acts  a  story  which 
is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  incident  and  in  which  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  character.  This  is,  in  its  way, 
a  remarkable  achievement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  set  an  extrava- 
gant value  upon  Mr.  Byron's  gifts  of  humour  in  order  to  acknow- 
ledge the  dexterity  with  which  they  are  employed.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  quite  fair  towards  a  performance  of  such  modest 
pretensions  to  test  the  result  by  a  strict  reference  to  nature  or  a 
severe  standard  of  artistic  excellence.  Those  who  have  a  mind  to 
enjoy  the  hearty  buffoonery  of  which  Mr.  Byron  is  a  master  will 
understand  that  they  are  not  expected  to  look  below  the  surface. 
The  author's  intention  is  always  clearly  marked,  his  characters 
are  ticketed  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  smallest  possibility  of 
mistake,  and  the  fate  that  is  in  store  for  them  is  from  the  first  an 
open  secret.  His  work  is  in  its  essence  so  extremely  simple  and 
elementary  that  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  demand  ex- 
ceptional refinement  of  execution;  and,  where  the  individual  cha- 
racters have  only  a  shadowy  and  uncertain  existence,  it  must  be  a 
fruitless  labour  to  inquire  whether  the  dialogue  assigned  to  them 
is  always  appropriate.  The  indifference  which  the  author  of 
Courtship  displays  towards  the  graver  realities  of  his  art  has 
given  rise  to  the  unfounded  assumption  that  the  work  has  been 


carelessly  executed.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake  which  Mr. 
Byron  is  anxious  to  correct.  He  has  published  a  letter  in  which 
he  explains  that  the  new  comedy  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  careful 
labour  ;  and  it  is  therefore,  we  may  suppose,  to  be  accepted  as  the 
mature  expression  of  his  powers.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Byron's  conscientiousness  as  an  artist  that  he  should  be  unwilling 
to  take  credit  for  the  exercise  of  a  careless  facility ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  admission  that  Courtship  is  the  result  of  two  years' 
study  and  reflection  is  in  some  ways  discouraging.  In  some  of 
his  earlier  productions  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  higher  ambition 
and  a  more  serious  artistic  aim ;  and  it  was  perhaps  pardonable  to 
assume  that  some  of  the  defects  of  the  new  drama  were  due  to  incon- 
siderate haste.  The  emphatic  declaration  which  he  has  made  would 
seem, however,  to  compel  the  inference  that  these  defects  are  inherent 
in  the  general  scheme  of  his  art,  and  his  admirers  must  therefore 
learn  to  content  themselves  with  the  robust  humour  of  his  dia- 
logue without  expecting  the  more  serious  elements  of  comedy.  It 
is  at  least  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Courtship  that  Mr.  Byron's 
powers  of  portraiture  are  employed  with  the  happiest  result  in 
those  instances  where  there  is  little  or  no  demand  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience.  The  excellence  of  the  workmanship  is 
almost  always  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  subordinate  figures  in  the  composition,  whose  function  is  to  be 
merely  ridiculous,  are  endowed  with  an  appearance  of  vitality  that 
is  certainly  not  granted  either  to  the  hero  or  the  heroine.  Mr. 
Byron  would  also  seem  to  work  with  greater  freedom  and  effect 
in  proportion  as  he  descends  the  social  scale.  His  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  only  roughly  and  slightly  sketched  upon  the  canvas, 
and  the  force  of  an  actor  like  Mr.  Coghlan  seems  almost  wasted  in 
the  attempt  to  give  reality  to  the  character  of  Edward  Trentham. 
The  same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  Millicent 
Vivian  of  Miss  Amy  Roselle ;  but  when  we  are  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  illiterate  and  opulent  Phineas  Gubbins,  the 
dramatist  evidently  works  with  keener  relish,  and  the  resources  of 
the  actor  are  better  employed.  Gubbins,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Anson,  becomes  a  very  lively  creation,  and  to  the  actor's 
inexhaustible  humour  the  successful  conduct  of  the  performance 
is  largely  due.  Mr.  Anson's  comedy  is  sometimes  extravagant, 
but  it  is  never  forced ;  and,  in  the  class  of  characters  which  he 
atl'ects,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  he  has  at  present 
no  rival  upon  the  stage.  His  manner  of  representation  gains 
effective  contrast  from  the  very  different  humour  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  in  the  part  of  a  haughty,  but  impecunious,  aristocrat. 
Here,  again,  the  author  has  been  most  ably  seconded  by  the  actor, 
and  the  individuality  and  moderation  of  Mr.  Barrett's  style  are 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  refinement  and  taste  which 
characterizes  his  general  management  of  the  theatre.  He  also 
takes  a  prominent  part  in  a  pretty  comedietta  which  precedes  Mr. 
Byron"s  new  play,  and  which  is  the  work  of  an  author  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  London  stage. 

Mr.  Barrett's  predecessor  at  the  Court  Theatre  has  now 
migrated  to  the  St.  James's.  In  his  new  venture  Mr.  Hare  is 
associated  with  Mr.  Kendal,  and  under  their  joint  management 
the  public  have  good  assurance  that  the  claims  of  refined  comedy 
will  not  be  neglected.  Although  the  piece  with  which  they  have 
opened  the  new  house  has  already  been  produced  at  one  or  two> 
afternoon  performances,  it  is  to  the  majority  of  London  playgoers- 
practically  unknown,  and  it  is  now  preceded  by  an  entirely  new 
comedietta  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Valentine  Priusap.  This  is  not 
absolutely  Mr.  Priusep's  first  experiment  in  writing  for  the  stage, 
but  his  previous  effort  afforded  no  test  of  his  power  to  handle  such 
a  serious  situation  as  he  has  introduced  into  Monsieur  le  Due ;  nor 
can  the  result  be  said  to  justify  the  choice  of  such  difficult  mate- 
rial. It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the  emotions  of  a  father 
who  suddenly  discovers  that,  unknown  to  himself,  he  has  been 
making  love  to  his  own  daughter,  are  susceptible  of  dramatic  treat- 
ment. The  sentiment  of  horror  which  such  an  accident  awakens  is 
apt,  we  think,  to  give  an  exaggerated  impression  of  its  strength, 
from  an  artistic  point  of"  view,  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly 
urged  that  Mr.  Prinsep's  imperfect  resource  is  not  the  only 
or  even  the  most  important  element  of  weakness  in  the  play.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  theme  were  to  be  handled  at  all,  there 
was  obviously  need  of  a  kind  of  force  and  concentration  which  are 
here  entirely  wanting.  The  author,  as  it  would  seem,  has  had  too 
much  faith  in  the  value  of  his  idea,  and  has  bestowed  too  little 
consideration  upon  the  means  of  its  expression.  The  individual 
characters  lack  reality,  and  the  audience  therefore  fails  to  realize 
with  any  conviction  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  one  an- 
other ;  nor  are  the  literary  merits  of  the  dialogue  of  a  kind  to  divert 
attention  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  portraiture.  The  imper- 
fections of  this  little  piece  weigh  but  little,  however,  against 
the  general  attractiveness  of  the  programme.  The  Queen's 
Shilling,  although  by  no  means  a  strong  play,  has  certain  unlailing 
elements  of  success  depending  upon  the  skill  with  which  slight 
materials  are  pieced  together.  It  affords,  moreover,  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  strength  of  the  company,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  a  refined  taste  in  regard  to  all  the  details  of 
stage  management. 

Mr.  Hare's  interest  in  the  future  of  his  art  is  not  confined  to  tho 
cares  of  management.  lie  has  lately  offered  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  which  is  still  going  forward  upon  the 
possibilities  of  a  national  theatre,  and  in  the  letter  he  has 
published  on  the  subject  he  confirms  with  the  force  of  practical 
authority  the  view  which  wo  have  ourselves  expressed.  He  is- 
clearly  of  opinion  that  a  national  theatre  is  for  the  moment  out 
of  the"  question,  and  he  urges  upon  those  who  have  interested  theiu- 
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selves  in  the  matter  the  nearer  and  more  urgent  duty  of  organizing 
some  efficient  means  for  the  education  of  actors  in  the  rudiments 
of  their  art.  This  is  a  reform  which  should  take  precedence  of 
all  others,  and  in  which  actors  and  managers  have  an  immediate 
interest.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Hare's  proposal  will  not  be  allowed 
to  sleep.  Actors  are  naturally  jealous  of  the  officious  advice  of 
those  who  have  no  immediate  concern  with  their  art ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Hare  is  right  in  what  he  says,  the  leading  members  of  the  profession 
are  earnest  in  their  desire  to  further  the  scheme  of  a  training  school 
for  intending  players.  But  it  is  quite  time  that  they  should  give 
a  practical  shape  to  their  ideas.  From  a  purely  commercial  point 
of  view  the  drama  has  never  been  so  prosperous  or  successful  as 
at  present.  Even  second-rate  performers  are  in  receipt  of  large 
salaries,  and  careful  managers  are  able  to  realize  comfortable 
fortunes.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that,  under  these 
favourable  circumstances,  something  should  be  done,  and  done 
promptly,  to  ensure  a  steady  cultivation  of  the  artistic  elements  of 
the  drama.  What  has  been  effected  by  the  members  of  every 
other  profession  ought  to  be  possible  to  actors ;  and  the  public 
will  more  readily  accept  the  authority  of  a  manager  in  the  position 
of  Mr.  Hare,  if  he  and  his  colleagues  address  themselves  earnestly 
to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  question. 


THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


A FORTNIGHT  ago  we  described  the  Cesarewitch,  which  is, 
as  we  then  observed,  the  most  interesting  handicap  of  the 
year  ;  it  is  now  our  business  to  give  an  account  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire, which  might  more  justly  be  called  the  most  interesting 
scramble  of  the  year.  In  the  Cesarewitch  a  horse  which  gets 
off  badly  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  the  front  before  the  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  are  traversed  ;  but  in  the  Cambridgeshire  the 
mile  and  a  fraction  are  flown  over  before  a  bad  starter  has  time  to 
make  up  his  lost  ground.  Then,  again,  there  are  many  horses 
which  can  sustain  racing  pace  for  one  mile,  while  the  number  of 
those' which  can  keep  up  first-class  speed  for  double  that  distance 
is  very  limited.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Cambridgeshire 
must  usually  be  a  far  more  open  affair  than  the  Cesarewitch,  and 
consequently  gamblers  have  a  great  affection  for  this  race.  The 
more  impossible  it  is  to  foretell  the  winner,  the  more  attractive 
a  race  appears  to  be  to  them.  We  wonder  that  sportsmen  of  this 
description  do  not  amuse  themselves  by  betting  upon  the  racing 
game  in  a  comfortable  building  in  London — we  would  suggest 
that  Exeter  Hall  might  appropriately  be  purchased  for  the  purpose — 
instead  of  standing  about  on  a  cold  heath  speculating  upon  the 
more  discernible  chances  of  horses,  animals  for  which  they  usually 
care  nothing. 

There  were  187  subscriptions  to  the  Cambridgeshire  this  year, 
and  64  forfeits  were  declared.  The  subsequent  winner  of  the 
Cesarewitch  was  among  the  list  of  the  horses  for  which  forfeit  was 
paid,  as  also  were  Parole,  Phenix,  Master  Kildare,  and  Advance. 
The  highest  weight  in  the  handicap  was  assigned  to  Isonomy,  who 
was  not  struck  out  of  the  race  until  comparatively  near  the 
Houghton  week.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  horse  won  the 
Cambridgeshire  last  year,  after  starting  at  40  to  1.  It  was  the  only 
race  in  which  he  took  part  during  the  whole  of  last  season,  and  his 
victory  had  been  a  great  surprise.  Thirty-eight  horses  had 
started  ;  but  Isonomy,  who  was  carrying  about  the  average  weight 
of  a  three-year-old,  galloped  in  two  lengths  in  advance  of  the 
nearest  of  his  opponents.  After  thus  showing  what  he  was  capable 
of  doing,  he  came  out  the  next  spring  and  proved  himself  to  be 
about  the  best  horse  in  training ;  and,  even  with  such  a  weight  as 
9  st.  12  lbs.  allotted  to  him,  many  people  regretted  his  withdrawal 
from  the  Cambridgeshire  of  1879.  When  Isonomy  had  been 
scratched,  it  was  said  that  his  stable  companion,  Westbourne,  was 
doubtless  much  better  at  the  weights  assigned  to  each ;  but  the 
clever  people  who  argued  in  this  way  and  betted  accordingly  were 
a  little  surprised  when  Westbourne  also  was  scratched  a  few  days 
later.  But  they  were  determined  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
at  last ;  so,  following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  they  contended 
that,  if  such  good  horses  as  Isonomy  and  Westbourne  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  race,  it  clearly  proved  that  either  Harbinger 
or  Falmouth,  who  were  in  the  same  stable,  must  be  better 
at  the  weights.  Falmouth  had  only  run  once  before  this  year, 
and  then  he  had  run  sixth  in  the  Derby ;  but  the  state  of  the 
ground  on  the  Derby  day  was  such  that  all  public  form  was 
upset.  If  Falmouth  ran  badly  in  the  Derby,  he  finished  in  front 
of  Rayon  d'Or,  who  afterwards  won  the  St.  Leger,  and  it  seemed 
possible  to  argue  that,  if  the  course  had  been  in  its  ordinary  state, 
Falmouth  might  have  been  very  near  winning  the  Derby.  Last 
year  he  had  been  the  only  horse  that  made  the  celebrated  Wheel 
of  Fortune  gallop,  and  for  a  few  strides  it  had  seemed  as  if  she 
were  giving  way  to  him  as  the  pair  raced  in  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes  at  York.  Although  Falmouth  shows  a  good  deal 
of  quality,  his  loins  are  too  slack  to  please  critical  judges  of  race- 
horses. As  soon  as  Westbourne  was  scratched,  Falmouth  was 
made  the  favourite  of  the  horses  in  Porter's  stable,  and  a  day 
or  so  later  Harbinger  was  enthroned  in  his  stead  ;  but,  after 
changing  places  about  half-a-dozen  times,  Falmouth  was  finally 
the  tavourite  of  the  pair.  Harbinger  is  a  five-year-old,  and 
he  had  7  st.  4  lbs.  to  carry.  On  public  form  about  the  best 
that  could  be  said  of  his  performances  this  season  was  that 
he  had  run  third,  under  6  st.  12  lbs.,  to  Mandarin  and  Sir 
Joseph  in  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot,  with  twenty-five 


horses  behind  him.  He  had  started  first  favourite  for  the  Man- 
chester Cup  ;  but  that  race  had  been  won  by  Lartington,  to  whom 
he  was  giving  13  lbs.,  and  he  had  only  then  succeeded  in  running 
fourth.  The  pair  were  now  to  meet  at  even  weights.  Whether 
1 3  lbs.  would  or  would  not  put  them  on  an  equality  was  a 
question  on  which  racing  men's  minds  were  much  exercised. 
Many  people  had  a  great  fancy  for  Lartington ;  but  the  running 
of  Chippendale  in  the  Manchester  Cup  had  been  so  unaccount- 
ably bad  that  the  performance  of  Lartington  in  that  race  seemed 
untrustworthy. 

It  is  not   often  that    there  has  been  a  stronger  favourite 
for  the  Cambridgeshire  some  time  before  the  race  than  Rag- 
man.    This   horse  is  a  three-year-old   by  Friponnier,  out  of 
Sphinx.     His   two-year-old   career   had   not  been  a  glorious 
one ;  he  ran  once,  and  then  was  beaten.    This  season  he  had 
not  greatly  improved  upon  it,  having  run  three  times  with- 
out success.     And  here  was  the  first  favourite  for  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire, who  was  backed  to  win  hundreds  of  pounds,  at  5  to  1. 
So  much  for  the  general  estimate  of  public  form  compared  with 
private  trials.    The  establishment  of  Ragman  as  first  favourite 
had  been  in  this  wise.    He  was  in  the  same  stable  as  Rayon  d'Or. 
Now  Rayon  d'Or  was  the  hero  of  the  time.    He  had  won  the  St. 
Leger  in  a  canter  by  half  a  dozen  lengths,  and  his  performance  in 
the  Second  Great  Challenge  Stakes  at  Newmarket  was  said  by  his 
admirers  to  have  been  the  best  form  ever  shown  by  a  three-year- 
old.    When,  therefore,  it  was  loudly  whispered  that  Ragman  had 
been  tried  with  Rayon  d'Or,  and  had  acquitted  himself  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  victory  in  the  Cambridgeshire  seemed  to  be  a  fore- 
goneconclusion,it  was  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  that  there  should 
be  a  regular  furore  among  betting  men  to  back  him  for  that  race. 
Certain  racing  men  of  experience  shook  their  heads,  but  for  a  time 
nothing  appeared  able  to  check  the  mania  for  this  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful horse.    There  is  something  about  a  private  trial  which  is 
singularly  attractive  to  the  minds  of  somemeu.anda  racing  critic  said 
with  some  force  that,  if  the  winner  of  the  Cesarewitch  had  been 
seen  through  a  hedge  by  some  horse-watcher  to  run  as  well  in  a 
private  trial  as  he  had  run  on  a  public  racecourse,  he  would  have 
started  first  favourite  for  that  race,  instead  of  at  the  outside  price 
of  22  to  1.    But,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of  the  private 
trials  of  Ragman,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very 
good-looking  horse.    A  few  days  before  the  race  he  went  com- 
pletely out  of  favour,  and  he  started  as  an  outsider.    One  of  the 
favourites  was  Exeter.     This   three-year-old's  previous  career 
had  not  beeu  particularly  successful,  and  he  had  a  very  fair 
share  of  weight  to  carry  in  7  st.  3  lbs.    He  is  so  good-looking 
that  great  things  are  constantly  expected  of  him.    Leoville  had 
only  run  once  in  his  life,  and  had  then  been  ignominiously  beaten. 
Why,   therefore,   should   he  have   been   the   first  favourite? 
Simply  because  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best,  at  the  weights,  of  the  half-dozen  horses 
entered  from  John  Dawson's  stable.     Little,  again,  could  be 
said  on  public  form  in  favour  of  La  Merveille — a  filly  by  Blair 
Athol.    But  she  was  for  a  time  a  tolerable  favourite,  because  she 
was  said  to  be  the  most  trusted  by  Robert  Peck  of  all  the  four- 
teen horses  entered  from  his  stable.    Last  year  she  had  been  third 
for  this  very  race,  but  now  she  was  to  carry  12  lbs.  extra, 
iu  addition  to  the  ordinary  increase  of  weight  in  proportion  to 
her  advance  in  age.     Well  as  Discord  had  run  with.  Rayon 
d'Or,  he  seemed  a  little  overweighted  at  7  st.  10  lbs.    Stylites  is 
a  strong  well-shaped  colt,  but  he  had  been  an  uncertain  runner 
and  was  little  trusted.  Flotsam  was  said  to  make  a  noise,  but  on  his 
form  of  last  year,  when  he  won  seven  out  of  twelve  races,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  chance  under  7  st.  9  lbs.    Last  November  he  had  beaten 
Belphoebe  in  the  Lancashire  Cup,  and  Placida  had  been  a  long 
way  behind  him.     Lord  Clive  had  been   running  very  badly 
lately ;  but  horses  who  have  once  shown  good  form  are  always 
dangerous,  and  Lord  Olive's  admirers  clung  to  the  hope  that 
that  good-looking  horse  might  again  distinguish  himself  by 
winning  an  important  race.    Rylstone  was  heavily  weighted  ;  but 
she  had  often  run  so  well  that  she  seemed  to  have  a  fair  chance, 
although  the  distance  was  rather  short  for  her.    At  Doncaster, 
when  showing  less  muscle  than  usual,  she  had  beaten  Jannette  in 
the  Queen's  Plate.     She  is  a  fine  lengthy  mare.     Despite  his 
indifferent  running  in  the  Cesarewitch,  Adamite  was  supposed  to 
have  a  chance  for  the  Cambridgeshire.   Out  of  Bounds  had  run  but 
indifferently  in  public,  but  she  was  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  private 
trial  division,  being  reputed  the  best  of  the  thirteen  horses  entered 
from  Taylor's  stable.    The  enormous  Balbriggan  represented  one 
of  those  abominations  of  a  handicap,  an  old  horse  with  a  light 
weight.    Caxtonian  had  once  beaten  Ragman  ;  but  nobody  fancied 
him  much,  and  his  trainer  was  supposed  to  be  better  represented 
by  Discord. 

We  own  that  the  Cambridgeshire  is  not  to  us  a  very  attractive 
race.  It  is  a  history  of  private  trials,  "  best  horses  in  stables," 
and  scratchings ;  but  it  is  a  sufficiently  important  affair  in  the 
racing  world  to  demand  special  notice,  and  we  have  therefore 
attempted  to  give  a  rough  sketch  of  its  antecedents.  After  all, 
the  great  interest  of  a  race,  especially  of  an  important  handicap, 
lies  in  its  antecedents.  Racing  men  puzzle  their  heads  and  calcu- 
late and  gamble  vigorously  beforehand,  but  the  race  itself  is  an 
affair  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  uncomfortably  watched  through  a 
glass  in  a  strained  position,  about  the  details  of  which  the  spectator 
usually  knows  little  uutil  he  has  read  his  newspaper  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Thirty-one  horses  were  saddled  for  the  Cambridgeshire  on  a 
beautiful  October  afternoon.    As  they  went  to  the  post  Leoville 
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was  the  first  favourite ;  but  Lartington,  about  -whom  all  sorts 
of  rumours  bad  beeD  circulated,  was  very  nearly  as  much 
fancied.  There  were  a  few  breaks  away,  but  after  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hours  delay  the  horses  got  off  to  a  very  fair  start.  They 
ran  in  three  divisions,  that  on  the  upper  ground  being  led  by 
flagman,  that  on  the  lower  by  Lartington,  while  Sunburn  led  the 
party  in  the  centre  of  the  course.  When  they  bad  gone  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  Sunburn  was  making  the  running  in  advance  of 
the  whole  field,  Ragman,  Leoville,  and  Lartington  following  at  a 
short  distance ;  but  Lartington  soon  fell  back  beaten.  At  the 
Red  Post  Ragman  made  an  effort  to  go  up  to  Sunburn,  but 
he  soon  gave  way,  and  Leoville,  the  first  favourite,  together 
with  Exeter  and  Lord  Olive,  was  beaten  about  the  same  time. 
As  they  came  within  a  distance  of  home,  Sunburn,  though  still 
leading,  was  scarcely  in  advance  of  Caxtonian,  La  Merveille, 
and  Out  of  Bounds.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  home  Sunburn 
was  beaten,  and  La  Merveille,  Caxtonian,  and  Out  of  Bounds 
passed  him  almost  abreast.  A  finer  race  for  the  Cambridgeshire 
has  never  been  seen,  and,  as  the  trio  passed  the  post,  no  one  but 
the  judge  could  tell  with  any  certainty  which  had  won.  Lord 
Rosebery's  La  Merveille  first,  Lord  Anglesey's  Caxtonian  second, 
and  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Out  of  Bounds  third  was  the  judicial  deci- 
sion. There  was  only  a  head,  said  the  judge,  between  each  of  the 
three.  The  winner  had  gone  down  in  the  betting  during  the 
last  ten  days  preceding  the  race,  and  she  started  at  30  to  1.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  Caxtonian  was  betted  about  at  all  on  the 
day  of  the  race,  but  66  to  1  had  been  offered  against  him  on  the 
previous  day.  Out  of  Bounds  started  at  20  to  1  ;  and  66  to  1  was 
laid  against  Sunburn,  who  ran  fourth.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Leoville  and  Lartington  each  started  at  about  4  to  1.  We 
merely  mention  these  facts  about  the  betting  in  order  to  show 
how  completely  the  racing  public  were  mistaken  in  their  forecast 
of  the  race. 


REVIEWS. 


BE  AMES'S  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  MODERN 
ARYAN  LANGUAGES  OF  INDIA.* 

WE  have  here  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr. 
Beames's  learned  and  laborious  Comparative  Grammar,  the 
former  volumes  of  which  were  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
21st  of  March,  1S74,  and  nth  of  March,  1876.  We  congratulate 
the  author  on  the  completion  of  his  bold  undertaking,  and  feel  that 
we  cannot  praise  too  highly  his  untiring  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry. The  production  of  a  volume  like  this,  in  a  remote  province 
of  India,  by  a  Civil  servant  bard  pressed  with  official  duties,  is  an 
evidence,  not  only  of  great  zeal,  but  of  uncommon  vigour  of  mind 
and  body.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  busiest  men  always 
find  leisure.  This  volume  has  no  preface.  The  deficiency  is  no 
doubt  attributable  to  the  author's  absence  iu  India,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  has  not  given  a  few  parting  remarks  embodying  in 
a  compact  form  the  leading  opinions  resulting  from  his  investiga- 
tions and  experience.  Such  a  summary  •would  be  eagerly  read 
by  many  a  lover  of  philology  who  has  not  the  knowledge  of 
Indian  languages  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  details 
of  the  book.  We  wish,  too,  that  he  had  made  more  use  of 
the  Roman  character.  This  might  have  been  done  without  ex- 
cluding the  Nagari,  and  the  book  would  have  been  open  to 
general  students  of  language  who  cannot  read  the  Nagavi  letters. 
One  great  improvement  is  observable  in  this  volume.  The  author 
has  given  up  throwing  stones  at  others,  and  speaks  with  less  scorn 
of  their  errors  and  shortcomings.  His  own  mistakes  in  the  previous 
volumes,  to  which  he  now  most  candidly  refers,  have  probably 
made  him  more  lenient  to  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  previous 
writers.  There  are,  however,  some  very  pungent  notes,  in  one  of 
which  he  deservedly  castigates  the  dogmatism  and  arrogance  of  a 
late  writer  on  grammar.  In  another  place  he  has  adopted  the 
Johnsonian  method  of  showing  his  scorn  and  contempt.  Thus  he 
explains  that  pandit/dyate  means  "  he  is  learned,  or  he  acts  the 
pedant,  from  pdndita,  a  (so-called)  learned  man."  But  his  patience 
must  have  been  soreiy  tried  by  pandits,  for  he  adds  in  a  note,  "A 
pandit  at  the  present  day  in  India  is  an  individual  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  deeply  read  in  all  the  most  useless  parts  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  and  is  densely  ignorant  and  contemptuous  of  all  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge."  This  is  very  severe,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  untrue. 

The  languages  which  are  analysed  and  compared  in  these 
volumes  are  the  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Oriya, 
and  Bangali.  Most  of  these  have  two  or  more  dialects,  and  the 
Hindi  has  many.  All  these  languages  have  descended  from 
Sanskrit,  as  Italian  and  Spanish  have  descended  from  Latin  ;  and 
as  in  Europe  we  have  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  Romance 
languages,  so  in  India  there  are  the  intervening  Prakrits,  of  which 
many  memorials  remain.  This  last  volume  now  before  us  is  de- 
voted to  the  Verb,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  on  the  par- 
ticles. Mr.  Beames  thus  opens  his  subject: — 
The  Sanskrit  verb,  with  its  long  array  of  tenses,  intricate  phonetic 
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changes,  and  elaborate  rules  of  formation,  seems  to  have  been  subjected 
at  a  very  early  period  to  processes  of  simplification.  Indeed  we  may  be 
permitted  to  hold  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  forms  laid  down  in  the  works 
of  Sanskrit  grammarians  were  never  actually  in  use  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage ;  and,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  scholars,  it  may  be 
urged  that  much  of  this  elaborate  development  arose  in  an  age  when  the 
speech  of  the  people  had  wandered  very  far  away  from  the  classical  type. 
Even  if  it  were  not  so,  even  if  there  were  ever  a  time  when  the  Arj-an 
peasant  used  polysyllabic  desideratives,  and  was  familiar  with  multiform 
aorists,  it  is  clear  that  he  began  to  satisfy  himself  with  a  simpler  system  at 
a  very  distant  epoch,  for  the  range  of  forms  in  Pali  and  the  other  Prakrits  is 
far  narrower  than  in  classical  Sanskrit. 

That  the  Aryan  peasant  used  few  "  polysyllabic  desideratives " 
and  knew  little  about  "  multiform  aorists  "  may  well  be  admitted. 
We  have  only  to  look  around  us  in  our  own  country,  and  in  any 
other  with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  see  what  a  very  limited 
knowledge  peasants  have  of  their  own  language.  But  this  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  complex  forms  have  been  artificially 
developed.  Mr.  Beames  is  here  harping  upon  an  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed more  strongly  in  a  previous  volume  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  can  entertain  it.  The  whole  teaching  of  bis 
book,  in  accordance  with  philological  science,  proves  that,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  grammatical  forms  wear  away,  and  do 
not  grow.  The  universal  course  is  to  simplicity,  not  to  complexity. 
There  was  a  time  when  language  was  young,  and  developed  its 
many  grammatical  forms,  but  science  knows  little  of  that  time. 
It  can  discern  something  of  the  process  that  went  on,  but,  so 
far  as  the  history  of  language  extends,  the  change  has 
been  from  the  synthetical  to  the  analytical.  The  business 
of  man  has  been,  not  to  develop  new  forms  for  the  expression 
of  his  ideas,  but  silently  to  drop  or  shorten  forms  which  use  has 
found  to  be  unnecessary.  So  the  latest  and  most  artificial  form 
cf  Sanskrit  is  artificial,  not  from  the  invention  of  new  inflections, 
but  from  the  great  absence  of  them.  The  men  who  wrote  in  that 
dead  language  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and 
saved  themselves  trouble  by  forming  long  compounds,  leaving  the 
reader  to  unravel  their  grammatical  relations.  Bishop  Berkeley  and 
George  Psalmanazar  have  proved  that  artificial  languages  may  be  in- 
vented, but  such  artificial  languages  have  never  been  brought  into 
use.  No  one  has  yet  shown  that  learned  men  have  succeeded  in 
intentionally  adding  grammatical  forms  to  any  language ;  though 
it  cannot  now  be  denied  that  languages  sometimes  adopt  gram- 
matical forms  from  other  tongues.  The  Semitic  fashion  of  affixed 
pronouns  adopted  in  Sindhi,  Pashtu,  and  Persian  proves  that  this 
may  be  done.  But  when  a  change  like  this  takes  place,  it  comes  from 
below,  not  from  above ;  from  gradual  acceptance  by  the  body  of 
the  people,  not  from  the  instruction  of  learned  and  ingenious 
men.  Mr.  Beames,  in  continuation  of  his  remarks  on  the  Verb, 
says : — 

In  that  stage  of  the  Sanskrit  language  which  is  usually  accepted  as  the 
classical  one,  the  verb  is  synthetical  throughout,  except  in  one  or  two 
tenses  where  the  analytical  method  has  already  begun  to  show  itself.  By 
separating  the  inflectional  additions,  and  unravelling  the  euphonic  changes 
necessitated  by  them,  we  may  arrive  at  a  residuum  or  grammarian's  ab- 
straction called  the  root.  These  roots  which  have  no  real  existence  in 
spoken  language,  serve  as  useful  and  indispensable  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
the  long  chain  of  forms,  which  would  otherwise  defy  all  attempts  at 
reducing  them  to  order.  Some  writers  have  lately  thought  fit  to  sneer  at 
the  philologist  and  his  roots,  and  have  made  themselves  merry  over  imagi- 
nary pictures  of  a  time  when  the  human  race  talked  to  each  other  in  roots 
only.  These  gentlemen  set  up  a  bugbear  of  their  own  creation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulliDg  it  to  pieces  again. 

The  grammarian  may  well  afford  to  have  his  roots  laughed  at, 
witty  men  may  crack  their  jokes  over  what  they  do  not 
understand,  but  the  man  who  does  understand  may  enjoy  his  laugh 
at  the  joker  as  well  as  the  joke.  Is  Mr.  Btames,  however,  quite 
right  in  saying  that  roots  have  no  real  existence  in  spoken  lan- 
guage ?  As  a  root  per  se  it  has  no  use  ;  but  the  root  is  so  very 
frequently  identical  with  the  second  person  singular  of  the  Impera- 
tive as  to  make  it  probable  that  this  latter  was  the  primary  source 
of  verbal  expression.  Man's  first  necessity  for  a  verb  would  seem 
naturally  to  be  that  of  asking  a  service  or  expressing  a  command,  to 
say  do  or  go.  Having  made  this  first  step,  personal  terminations 
and  temporal  and  other  developments  followed.  The  Sanskrit  verb  is 
a  lengthy  one  ;  "  as  an  individual  entity  it  is  an  aggregate  of  seven 
hundred  and  two  words,  all  agreeing  in  expressing  modifications 
of  the  root  syllable  which  is  the  common  inheritance  of  them 
all."  But,  long  as  this  is,  it  is  little  more  than  half  of  what  the 
Greek  is  capable  of.  Professor  Max  Muller  has  reckoned  that  the 
Greek  verb  yields  about  1,300  forms.  No  verb  either  in  Sanskrit 
or  Greek  runs  through  them  all.  It  is  this  long  complex  Sanskrit 
verb  that  Mr.  Beames  starts  with.  He  tracks  it  from  its  original 
form  through  the  Prakrits,  down  to  the  most  modern  forms  of  the 
vernaculars.  But  some  of  these  modern  languages  are  seven  or 
.eight  hundred  years  old,  and  there  is  Old  Hindi  as  there  is  Old 
English.  Besides  these  old  and  new  forms,  there  are  outlying  and 
isolated  dialects  which  preserve  many  archaisms  of  very  high  im- 
portance to  the  philologist.  These  dialects  have  been  less  exposed 
to  outside  influences,  and  in  them  the  processes  of  attrition  and 
assimilation  have  marched  on  slowly,  so  they  often  preserve  words 
and  forms  which  show  the  links  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  varieties  of  languages  and  dialects  iu  India  are  almost  innu- 
merable. A  Gujarati  proverb  says,  "Every  twelve  leagues  lan- 
guage changes  as  the  leaves  change  on  the  trees."  In  face  of 
this  great  diversity,  it  is  clear  that  the  work  of  comparison 
is  very  far  from  complete.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
author  of  this  book,  who  continually  refers  to  facts  that  have 
been  discovered  since  his  earlier  volumes  were  printed.  But  the 
scientific  study  of  the  languages  of  India  has  advanced  rapidly 
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during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  tide  is  yet  in  full  How.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Beanies  may  keep  his  health  to  finish  -worthily  his 
official  career  in  India,  and  that  he  may  retain  all  his  eager  spirit 
of  inquiry  to  make  the  perfection  of  his  great  work  the  business 
and  amusement  of  a  'well-earned  retirement. 

Almost  the  first,  or  the  very  first,  business  of  the  earliest  de- 
scendants of  Sanskrit  was  to  get  rid  of  that  very  useless  posses- 
sion, the  dual  number.  The  Romance  Languages  had  not  to  per- 
form this  amputation  ;  but,  in  many  other  respects,  the  process  of 
attrition  through  which  they  and  their  modern  representatives 
have  passed  are  strikingly  similar  to  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
languages  of  India.  Both  classes  resemble  each  other  in  sweeping 
away  temporal  endings  of  verbs  and  substituting  participles  with 
auxiliary  verbs.  The  process  is  so  similar  that  the  result  of  an 
unwritten  general  law  of  language  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  arisen 
from  a  specific  provision.  Sanskrit  models  its  root  into  various  eonju- 
gational  stems.  Its  descendants  get  rid  generally  of  these  different 
stems  and  content  themselves  witli  one,  most  frequently  that  of  the 
present  tenses,  and  on  this  they  build  up  their  complete  verb.  Some 
Sanskrit  verbs,  like  kri,  "  to  do,''  have  such  varieties  of  form  as  in 
languages  less  carefully  worked  out  would  have  caused  them  to  be 
classed  us  irregular.  These  have  passed  into  the  derivative  tongues 
with  their  original  peculiarities.  The  descendant  has  not  selected 
one  stem,  but  has  borrowed  the  body  of  the  verb  ready  formed, 
and  subjected  it  only  to  the  usual  simplification  of  spelling  and  the 
addition  of  the  modernized  terminations.  The  result  is  that  Pali 
forms  of  the  Sanskrit  verb  Jtri,  such  as  karoti,  kubbnii,  haijird, 
kdhdmi,  akdsi,  ka/tuin  would  be  hardly  intelligible  if  there  were 
not  the  Sanskrit  forms  to  fall  back  upon.  Mr.  Beames  compares 
with  this  the  forms  which  fnrere,  habere,  and  sapere  have  assumed 
in  the  Romance  and  modern  languages.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
modern  languages  of  India  is  their  abundance  of  neuter  verbs.  This 
obviates  in  great  measure  the  necessity  of  a  passive  voice.  Indeed 
the  existence  of  a  passive  in  some  of  these  languages  has  been 
denied  ;  but  it  really  exists  in  a  periphrastic  form,  though  it  is 
not  much  used.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Sanskrit  partiality 
for  a  passive  construction  has  strongly  impressed  itself  on 
some  of  the  modern  tongues,  especially  on  Hindi,  and  it  remains 
distinct  in  the  more  modern  Urdu.  The  form  of  expression  is 
not  "  he  did,''  "  he  saw,''  but  "  by  him  done,"    by  him  seen." 

Mr.  Beanies  has  added  to  the  interest  of  his  volume  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Gipsy  language,  showing  its  relationship  to  the  modern 
tongues  of  India,  not  simply  by  identity  ol  words,  but  also  by  re- 
semblance of  grammatical  forms.  He  regrets  that  his  position 
and  the  scope  of  his  work  have  prevented  him  from  analysing  the 
Persian  and  Pushtu  analogies ;  but  he  agrees  that  the  latter  is  a 
transitional  border  language,  more  nearly  related  to  the  Indian 
than  the  Iranian  group.  There  is  another  language  which  ought 
to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  these,  the  Cingalese.  Its  affinity 
to  the  Aryan  tongues  was  shown  by  the  late  Professor  Childers 
shortly  beforehis  death.  Mr.  Beames  has  made  occasional  references 
to  it ;  and  no  doubt,  when  he  gets  the  materials  and  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  will  pursue  his  work.  There  is  yet  another  language,  or 
rather  dialect,  which  deserves  some  notice,  though  we  find  no  re- 
ference to  it  in  this  book.  The  Dakhni  form  of  the  Urdu  is  used 
by  the  Mahomedans  of  the  south  of  India  in  the  midst  of  a 
Bravidian  population.  The  use  or  knowledge  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage by  the  Mahomedans  has  brought  into  this  dialect  the  Persian 
plural  termination  of  nouns.  The  same  influence,  or  more  prob- 
ably the  Dravidian  inlluence,  has  banished  from  it  the  peculiar 
instrumental  construction  which  so  distinctly  marks  the  Urdu  as 
a  descendant  of  Sanskrit.  There  are  other  peculiarities  well  de- 
serving of  examination,  especially  in  investigating  the  influences 
of  one  class  of  languages  over  those  of  another.  It  wa3  at  one 
time  a  rank  philological  heresy  to  hold  that  languages  ever  borrow 
grammatical  forms.  The  almost  universal  course  of  language  is 
undoubtedly  against  the  theory  of  foreign  inflectional  influences  : 
but  there  are  exceptions,  as  that  above  noticed  of  the  Semitic 
kind  of  pronouns  iu  Sindhi.  TJfis  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  philologists ;  and  we  bring  our  notice  of  Mr.  Beames's  book  to 
a  close  with  some  remarks  of  his  relating  to  it : — 

The  differences  between  K.mkani  and  Marathi  do  not,  I  think,  entitle  the 
former  to  be  considered  a  distinct  momber  of  the  Aryan  group,  but  rather  a 
dialect  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  subjected  very  largely  to  Dravidian 
influences.  Parallel  to  it,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  India",  is  the  Oriya, 
spoken  in  Ganjam  and  Vizagapatam,  which,  though  radically  Oriya,  has 
nevertheless  been  much  Dravidiunized  by  the  influence  of  the  Telugu,  which 
surrounds  it.  Both  Qanjfttn  Oriya  and  Konkani  Marathi  show  traces  of  this 
influence,  n"t  only  in  pronunciation,  but  even  in  structure.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  it,  and  from 
the  known  results  in  languages  under  our  own  eyes  of  Dravidian  influences 
on  Aryan  speech,  we  might  base  considerations  as  to  the  probable  extent 
and  nature  of  those  influences  in  former  times.  The  subject  would  require 
a  whole  treatise  to  itself. 


THE  RUSSIANS  AT  HOME  AXD  ABROAD.* 

TIMIE  English  author  who  attempts  to  write  about  Russia,  and 
-L  who  happens  to  possess  some  personal  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, has  a  difficult  task.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  the 
English  people,  with  a  singular  want  of  humour  and  common 
sense,  has  divided  itself  into  two  hostile  camps.  Men  and  women 
are  not  precisely  Turcophiles  or  Russophiles  (for  neither  Turk  nor 
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Russian  can  excite  a  warm,  enduring,  and  disinterested  affection), 
but  two-thirds  of  the  community  will  listen  to  no  good  about 
Russians,  while  the  other  third  goes  wild  if  anything  is  said  for 
the  Turks.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  the  author  of  the  very 
readable  and  gently  instructive  volumes  now  before  us,  has  lived  in 
Russia,  and  cannot  conceal  his  opinion  that  the  "  wily  Muscovite," 
after  all,  is  our  fellow-creature.  This  opinion  may,  and  indeed 
will,  excite  the  wrath  of  a  certain  school  of  patriots;  but  Mr. 
Sutherland  Edwards  ingeniously  qualifies  his  expressions.  His 
I  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Russians  at  home,  and,  even  after 
Gautier  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  it  seems  a  pleasant,  kindly, 
and  truthful,  if  not  very  novel,  report.  In  his  second  volume  Mr. 
Edwards  is  more  concerned  with  the  political  and  less  with  the 
domestic  life  of  Russia.  He  treats  of  Nihilism,  of  the  Serfs  and 
their  emancipation,  of  Poland,  and  of  Russia  in  her  relations  with 
Asia,  India,  aud  England,  He  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  he 
is  no  partisan  of  the  Northern  Empire.  He  is  aware  of  the  squalor, 
ignorance,  idleness,  drunkenness,  aud  other  immorality  which  has 
survived  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  He  gives  hi3  sympathies 
lively  to  the  forlorn  cause  of  the  gallant  Poles.  He  is  not 
deceived  by  Russian  protests  in  the  matter  of  Central  Asia, 
and  he  is  as  certain  as  every  sane  human  being  must  be  that,  in 
the  event  of  trouble  with  England,  Russia  would  not  spare  to 
molest  our  Indian  Empire.  Yet  in  these  designs  Mr.  Edwards 
does  not  see  a  diabolical  and  causeless  malignity,  but  merely  the 
natural  policy  of  a  great  Empire,  whose  frontiers,  by  the  inevitable 
law  of  political  gravitation,  are  drawing  near  the  rapidly  advancing 
limits  of  our  own  dominions.  In  fact,  Mr.  Edwards  is  so  cool,  so 
sensible,  aud  has  so  humorous  an  appreciation  of  the  competitive 
bunkum  iu  which  some  Russians  and  some  Englishmen  indulge, 
that  we  almost  fear  his  book  will  please  neither  party.  It  cannot 
fail,  however,  to  clear  up  the  opinions  of  the  enthusiasts  who  be- 
lieve in  Holy  Russia,  and  of  the  other  declaimers  who  think  her  a 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Edwards's  book  is  "  reproduced,  with 
all  necessary  alterations,  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  re- 
views." Perhaps,  as  a  result,  it  is  not  all  very  fresh ;  and  we 
even  seem  to  detect  occasional  repetitions,  of  no  great  importance 
indeed,  but  just  enough  to  remind  us  that  the  treatise  has  not 
been  written  as  a  whole.  The  descriptions  of  Russian  towns  and 
Russian  scenery  are  very  well  done,  without  effort  and  without 
affectation  ;  but  they  are  by  this  time  a  trifle  familiar.  The  Neva  ; 
the  gold,  and  bronze,  and  green,  and  fire-coloured  domes  of  the 
churches;  the  Russian  tea-urn,  and  railway  station,  have  been  de- 
picted till  we  know  them  by  heart.  Here  is  a  more  fresh  descrip- 
tion of  the  British  sailor  in  Cronstadt  (1856-57) : — 

Owing  to  the  early  and  unexpected  appearance  of  winter,  a  large  num- 
ber of  vessels,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  were  English,  had  been 
frozen  in  ;  so  that  Cronstadt,  until  the  thaw,  had  in  many  respects  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  English  seaport.  The  names  of  the  hotels  and  taverns  were 
all  painted  up  in  English,  more  or  less  correct.  The  streets  were  full  of 
English  sailors  who  walked  about  without  fur,  without  great-coats,  without 
even 'gloves  or  goloshes,  and  with  their  breasts  exposed  ;  and  a  large  plea- 
sure-garden— the  Cronstadt  Cremorne — with  all  its  tenements,  hud  been 
hired  by  a  certain  number  of  them  as  a  place  of  habitation.  In  the  frozen 
harbour  the  long  lanes  of  ships  had  had  London  titles  given  to  them  ;  and 
I  walked  down  "Long  Acre,"  "  High  Street,"  the  "Commercial  Koad," 
and  other  icy  thoroughfares,  bearing  names  which  recalled  to  tin  home-sick 
!  seamen  the  arva  beata  of  the  British  metropolis.  But  what  el  iefly  inte- 
rested me  was  to  rind  that  the  English  sailors,  many  and  uproarious  as 
their  jollifications  and  sprees  had  been  during  their  half-year's  sojourn  at 
Cronstadt,  had,  at  the  same  time,  established  schools  in  the  Russian  mili- 
tary port  both  for  the  ships'  boys  and  for  themselves.  Of  course  they  were 
aided  in  this  by  the  English  residents,  foremost  among  whom  were  the 
clergymen  of  the  English  churches  at  Cronstadt  and  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  but 
whatever  instruction  was  offered  the  sailors  thankfully  accepted ;  and  the 
Russian  Government  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  one  of  its 
public  buildings,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  the  English  residents  after- 
wards presented  a  sum  of  money  to  one  of  the  Russian  charities. 

Venality  and  corruption  have  perhaps  seen  their  best  days  in 
Russia,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  late  war  did  not 
bring  to  light  some  colossal  examples  of  fraud  iu  the  highest 
places.  The  system  of  bribery,  as  a  system,  is  less  potent  than  it 
was.  It  is  no  longer  absolutely  necessary  to  fold  up  paper-money 
with  all  the  papers  which  require  an  official  signature;  nay,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  practice  might  occasionally  be  resented.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  grand-dukes,  the  guards  of  railway 
trains  are,  we  are  told,  more  conscientious  and  less  rapacious  than 
of  old.  As  the  ordinary  tourist  has  more  to  do  with  railway 
guards  than  with  grand-dukes,  this  is,  so  far,  comfortable  intelli- 
gence. The  movement  against  corruption  may  possibly  spread 
upwards.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  seems  to  be  less  terribly 
shocked  by  Russian  venality  than  are  the  moralists  who  forget 
that  "  magisterial  venality  is  quite  a  common  subject  of  jest  in 
Smollett's  novels,"  and  that  European  society  was  only  cured  of 
most  of  the  social  evils  that  survive  in  Russia  by  the  Revolution. 
The  police  are  still  what  in  Montaigne's  time  they  were  in  France : — 

A  friend  of  mine  was  in  the  Troitza  restaurant  at  Moscow  one  day,  when 
a  merchant  suddenly  fell  dead  from  apoplexy.  In  an  instant  the  t.ibles 
near  him  were  deserted.  There  was  no  one  to  untie  the  expiring  man's 
neckerchief.  The  first  thought  of  every  one  was  how  to  escape  the  police, 
who  would  have  required  the  daily  attendance  of  all  present  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  even  if  they  had  not  imprisoned  them,  and  affected  to  regard 
them  as  the  apoplectic  gentleman's  assassins.  The  result  of  such  a  system 
is  to  degrade  men  to  the  level  of  beasts,  and  policemen  to  that  of  demons. 

Mr.  Edwards  illustrates  the  whole  subject  by  a  spirited  analysis 
of  Gogol's  famous  comedy  Reiizor,  in  which  the  general  corrup- 
tion was  made  so  ludicrous  that  even  the  Emperor  Nicholas  laughed 
freely  at  the  spectacle.    In  Revizor  a  young  traveller  is  detained 
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at  a  country  town  by  want  of  money.  The  officials  imagine  him 
to  be  a  new  Government  Inspector,  their  consciences  prick  them,  | 
and  the  young  fellow  is  loaded  with  presents.  The  very  hospital 
patients — neglected,  starved,  and  squalid — appear  "  at  the  wings," 
and  hope  to  have  their  condition  improved.  Each  official  knows 
that  he  has  not  only  stolen,  but  "  stolen  too  much  for  his  place," 
in  which  naive  confession  the  highest  official  morality  is  summed 
up. 

Mr.  Edwards  does  not  try  to  conceal  the  Orientalism  of  Russian 
middle-class  society.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  think  that  there 
is  much  Tatar  blood  among  the  people  ;  but  Russia  is  what  it  is 
— backward,  half  barbarous,  and  despotically  governed — precisely 
because  its  progress  was  so  long  retarded  by  slavery  to  the  Tatars. 
The  half-civilization  of  the  merchants — "  trading  serfs  "  as  they 
used  to  be — displays  itself  even  in  the  bourgeois  drawing-room. 
A  man  will  spend  thousands  on  his  furniture,  and  about  half  a 
sovereign  on  the  wretched  woodcuts  or  lithographs  that  he  hangs 
on  the  walls.  His  wives  and  daughters  keep  up,  more  than  do  the 
gentry,  the  possibly  Tatar  system  of  face-painting.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Russian  women  (according  to  a  traveller 
quoted  by  M.  Rambaud)  "  painted  themselves  all  colours.  They 
laid  on  white,  red,  blue,  and  black."  The  wives  of  the  Boyars 
even  appealed  to  the  Czar,  and  requested  him  to  compel  a 
lady  who  was  not  a  "  Pict,"  as  the  Spectator  used  to  call 
them,  to  stain  her  cheeks  and  eyelids.  Mr.  Edwards  does  not 
tell  us  whether  the  merchants  still,  as  of  old,  keep  up  the 
Tatar  belief  that  corpulence  is  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
It  is  certain  that  the  merchants'  wives  and  daughters  still 
occasionally  refuse  to  dance  or  to  go  to  public  assem- 
blies, and  they  are  constant  to  that  point  of  Oriental  modesty 
which  forbids  them  to  let  their  locks  be  seen.  If  so  much 
of  barbarism  remains  in  minor  details  of  manners,  we  must  make 
allowance  for  its  survival  in  more  important  matters.  Russia  is 
the  creature  of  a  history  which  she  would  have  shaped  otherwise 
had  it  been  possible.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  even  ventures  to 
remind  the  English  reader,  or  rather  to  give  him  the  startling  in- 
formation, that  the  Poles  were  once  in  possession  of  Moscow,  and 
that  Russia,  at  the  first  partition,  "  simply  settled  a  long-standing 
account  with  her  ancient  enemy." 

Among  matters  that  they  order  better  in  Russia  than  with  us  is 
the  "  alternating  system"  of  labour.  The  Russians  have  no  frozen- 
out  gardeners,  no  "  poor  labouring  men,  who've  got  no  work  to 
do."  A  "  slack  season  "  is  unknown,  for  the  artisans  are  so  Clevel- 
and ready,  that  in  winter  the  out-of-door  worker  turns  to  some 
other  trade.  Thus  labour  is  partly  relieved  of  its  drudgery,  "  the 
toil  becomes  less  mechanical,  and,  with  each  change  of  occupation, 
a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  developed."  It  may  reconcile,  or  it 
may  irritate,  some  Russophobes  to  learn  that  the  Russian  cuisine 
is  very  like  our  own  : — 

I  was  astonished,  at  one  Russian  dinner,  which  I  was  assured  was 
thoroughly  national  in  style,  to  meet  with  the  homely  roast  leg  of  mutton 
and  baked  potatoes  of  my  native  land.  Like  the  English,  the  Russians 
take  potatoes  with  nearly  every  dish — either  plain  boiled,  fried,  or  with 
parsle}-  and  butter  over  them.  Plum-pudding,  too,  and  boiled  rice- 
pudding  with  currants  in  it,  and  with  melted  butter,  are  known  in 
Russia — at  all  events  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  goose  is  not  con- 
sidered complete  without  apple-sauce. 

There  must  surely  be  some  secret  affinity,  after  all,  between  the 
English  and  the  Slavonic  nature. 

If  this  fact  leads  the  student  to  feel  a  certain  kindliness  for 
Russia,  he  may  go  on  to  Mr.  Edwards's  second  volume.  Here  he 
will  need  all  his  tolerance  ;  for  here  we  touch  on  questions  truly 
burning — the  Afghan  frontier,  Khiva,  Merv  and  its  occupation 
(which  has  already  been  beheld,  in  vision,  by  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph), General  Kaufmann's  short  way  with  Turcomans,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  not  precisely  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  political 
problems.  Mr.  Edwards  is  not  of  the  faithful  few  who  suppose 
that  in  Central  Asia  Russia  is  merely  intent  on  the  mission  of 
civilization.  An  English  Russophile  (a  clergyman)  says  that 
Russia  would  be  mad  to  attack  India  with  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  General  Khruleff  thinks  thirty  thousand  would 
be  good  enough.  Experts  will,  however,  hardly  turn  for  infor- 
mation about  military  questions  to  Mr.  Edwards's  book.  The 
general  reader  will  find  it  written  in  a  tone  delightfully  natural 
and  full  of  humour  and  good  feeling.  The  chapter  on  Nihilism 
is  perhaps  scarcely  "  up  to  date,"  and  might  almost  as  well  have 
been  omitted. 


MY  LIFE  AS  AN  ANGLER.' 

MR.  HENDERSON  informs  his  readers  in  this  lively  and 
picturesque  collection  of  scattered  experiences  that,  "  like 
a  young  duck,  he  was  hardly  out  of  the  shell  before  he  took  to  the 
water."  Not  much  less  than  sixty  years  ago  his  parents  took 
up  their  abode  in  an  old  house  at  Durham  on  the  Wear.  As  often 
as  he  could  elude  bis  nurse  he  would  creep  downstairs  in  his  night- 
dress to  play  with  sticks  in  the  river.  His  parents  had  to  check 
the  dangerous  taste  by  setting  a  stranger  to  watch  and  plunge  him 
in  the  current,  the  gardener  having  been  posted  near  at  hand  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
entrusted  with  a  rod  and  line  the  passion  broke  out  in  a  more 
legitimate  form,  and  henceforward  his  life  appears  to  have  swayed 
happily  to  and  fro  between  flies  in  May  and  worms  in  June,  from 
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eels  to  trout,  from  trout  to  salmon,  with  an  occasional  grayling 
and  pike  thrown  in.  Angling  is  not  a  mere  recreation,  like 
cricketing  or  shooting.  It  is  a  profession.  What  calling  Mr. 
Hend  erson  follows  he  does  not  say ;  but  in  any  case  that 
would  only  be  to  tell  us  how  he  makes  his  living.  In  his 
higher  capacity  as  a  moral  and  intelligent  being  he  is  a  hunter  of 
fish.  If  a  more  minute  classification  is  desired,  he  is  one  who 
fishes,  not  with  the  fly,  but  with  bait  and  up-stream.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson uses  the  fly  in  May  :  but  his  special  predilection  is  for  the 
worm.  Should  his  fame  survive  to  other  generations,  he  expects 
to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  two  "  pioneers  of  worm-fishing 
up-stream  in  clear  water  in  the  Border  rivers."  For  his  patent  of 
nobility  he  can  cite  the  ejaculation  of  a  keeper  at  beholding  his 
prowess  in  this  way  : — "  Egad,  sir,  ye  are  waur  than  a  net ;  I  never 
seed  the  like  !  "  Until  he  and  his  faithful  companion  and  fishing  tutor, 
Charles  Ebdy,  a  Durham  ropemaker  and  general  utility  man,  taught 
the  world  the  lesson  how  to  fish  up-stream,  this  great  art,  according 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  remained  a  mystery.  An  Edinburgh  citizen  who 
witnessed  his  performances  in  the  Tweed  even  with  a  fly,  declared  he 
must  be  "just  a  fearfu'  mageecian";  for  "did  na  I  fush  this 
mysel'  doou  several  times  without  a  rise,  an'  ye  fushed  it  up  ? 
And  of  coorse  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  to  fush  up  a  stream 
and  catch  a  trout  without  he  has  a  trick."  Elsewhere  Mr.  Hen- 
derson incidentally  remarks  that  "  he  who  makes  a  marked  dis- 
covery in  the  art  of  angling  has  earned  his  place  in  the  general 
Valhalla."  Modestly  he  abstains  from  applying  the  observation ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  one  who  showed  the  way  to  fish  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  has  his  niche  secured  in  the  temple  of  Fame 
beside  the  authors  of  "  the  relics  of  Egypt  and  of  Rome,  the  statuary 
of  Greece,  or  the  glories  of  Raphael  and  Correggio."  Let  not, 
however,  emulous  aspirants  be  too  sure  that  they  comprehend 
what  up-stream  really  means.  "  Many  a  man  says,  '  I  always  fish 
up-stream.'  If  you  watch  him  you  will  notice  that  he  walks 
up-stream,  but  in  casting  he  only  casts  across,  and  his  fly  or 
worm  is  almost  always  below,  so  that  he  is  under  a  delusioD 
altogether." 

Fishing  is  a  serious  business.  Perhaps  on  that  very  account  its 
pleasures  never  lose  their  freshness.  In  the  first  place,  his  pursuit 
carries  the  angler  necessarily  among  the  most  exquisite  scenes. 
The  trout,  and  the  salmon,  and  the  grayling  haunt  spots  sacred 
equally  to  the  rod  and  the  pencil.  Mr.  Henderson's  volume  is 
pleasantly  illustrated,  especially  by  his  wife,  and  the  woodcuts  show 
what  an  excellent  guide  the  trout  makes  to  the  artist.  The  angler's 
favourite  weather  may  not  be  what  a  layman  would  choose.  He 
has  no  objection  to  a  mist,  or  even  to  a  thin  small  rain.  He  prefers 
water  of  the  colour  of  pale  ale  to  crystalline  whiteness.  But  he  does 
not  disdain  sunshine  when  not  too  glaring,  and  he  loves  above  all 
months  the  poet's  month  of  May  with  its  subtle  lights  and  shades.  No 
sport  yields  such  an  emotion  as  the  angler's  first  real  fish.  Mr. 
Henderson  recalls  the  intoxication  of  delight  which  seized  upon 
him  and  his  companions  at  the  first  trout  he  hooked  of  a  pound 
weight.  The  whole  troop  of  boys  burst  into  a  passion  of  cheers 
and  yells.  They  could  fish  no  more  that  afternoon  after  so  por- 
tentous an  event.  "  Back  we  marched  at  once  to  the  old  city 
bearing  our  prize  suspended  by  the  gills  upon  a  hazel  stick  and 
looking  out  for  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  passers-by."  The 
emotion  was  renewed  later  on  when  the  "  first  salmon,"  which, 
however,  Mr.  Henderson  explains,  was,  after  all,  not  a  real  salmon, 
but  a  bull  trout,  was  brought  to  the  bank.  "  Leaving  my  fish  to 
fling  himself  about  at  pleasure,  I  threw  myself  on  a  sandbank,  and 
kicked  up  my  legs  in  a  style  more  energetic  than  becoming."  To 
the  day's  labour  succeed  the  pleasant  dinner  with  brother  anglers 
and  the  humours  of  the  village  inn.  In  the  evening,  or  when  the 
weather  forbids  the  rod,  there  is  always  in  fishing  headquarters  a 
centre  at  which  to  compare  predictions  of  the  morrow  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  past.  Sometimes  it  is  a  fishing-tackle  depot, 
sometimes  a  nondescript  shop  like  Charles  Ebdy's,  "  a  Paradise  of 
delight,"  as  the  owner  was  "  to  a  certain  little  world  the  greatest 
hero  in  the  city  of  Durham."  Anglers  do  not  hold  an  elaborate 
luncheon  to  be  as  necessary  a  concomitant  of  sport  as  do  men 
shooting  partridges  or  pheasants.  Yet  an  angler  will  not  disdain 
an  improvised  banquet  off  half-a-dozen  trout  killed  within  the 
hour  and  cooked  on  wood  embers.  Trout  and  salmon  are  not  the 
only  denizens  of  a  river  worth  the  fisherman's  observation.  While 
bent  apparently  simply  on  the  filling  of  his  creel,  he  has  the  whole 
open  book  of  nature  to  study  from.  A  kingfisher  may  dart  from 
the  bank  and  betray  his  nest,  oval,  and  made  of  trout  bones  with, 
a  lining  of  the  smaller  bones  of  minnows.  Or  it  may  be  an  eel, 
"  certainly  two  feet  in  length,"  which  has  audaciously  captured  a 
trout  seven  inches  long,  and  is  making  off  regardless  of  cries  and 
even  clasp-knives.  Eels  few  anglers  love.  One  of  three  pounds 
and  a  half  gave  Mr.  Henderson  a  mile's  run  along  the  stream 
before  he  knew  what  he  had  hooked.  When  he  took  it  to  hii 
Scotch  hostess  to  cook,  she  was  shocked  at  being  asked  to  perform 
her  sacred  rites  over  a  "  serpent  beast."  "  Think  now,"  she  ex- 
postulated, "  o'  what  the  serpent  did  to  puir  Eve."  On  another 
occasion  he  hooked  a  grilse  of  nine  pounds,  which  suddenly  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  For  a  long  time  it  was  immovable. 
At  last  it  began  to  ascend.  "  One  would  have  thought  the  hook 
was  bringing  up  a  gooseberry-bush."  In  fact,  when  landed,  it 
brought  with  it  a  dozen  eels.  "  Some  dropped  from  the  mouth, 
some  from  the  stomach."  The  fish  had  been  hooked  in  the  gills, 
and  died  at  once  from  suffocation.  Thereupon  the  eels  had  taken 
possession.  It  was  they  that  had  resisted  the  efforts  to  bring  the 
fish  to  the  surface. 

Otters  are  as  destructive  ns  eels;  but  Mr.  Henderson  sym« 
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patbizes  with  their  love  of  sport  too  much  to  huut  them. 
They,  on  their  part,  act  as  if  they  were  the  angler's  fellow- 
sportsmen,  though  the  amiable  sentiment  is  scarcely  recipro- 
cated. Mr.  Henderson  tells  several  stories  of  the  otter  which 
make  that  river  dog's  coming  extinction  a  matter  of  regret. 
"  We  brothers  of  the  angle,"  writes  Mr.  Henderson,  with  praise- 
worthy amiability,  "are  too  apt  to  regard  the  otter  as  a  rival 
enemy."  In  proof  that  the  race  can  be  tamed,  he  narrates  the 
doirgs  of  a  tame  otter  kept  in  Coquetdale  which  would  fish  in  its 
master's  service.  Moderately  enough,  it  only  required  a  lisli  for 
its  own  eating  after  it  had  killed  half-a-dozen.  If  its  tithe  were 
not  given,  it  would  take  a  fit  of  sulkiness.  Once,  on  the  Tweed, 
Mr.  Henderson  observed  a  fine  salmon  rise  twice  perpendicu- 
larly out  of  the  river,  poise  itself  on  the  surface,  and  then 
slowly  descend  tail  first.  An  otter  was  holding  the  fish 
by  the  extremity  of  the  tail  under  the  water.  But  of  all 
these  stories  none  is  more  extraordinary  than  one  Mr.  Hender- 
son tells  of  an  encounter  between  an  otter  and  Lord  John 
Srott,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  A  bank  on  the  Tweed 
has  from  the  commencement  of  legal  memory  been  the  resort  of  a 
pair  of  otters.  The  tenants  for  the  time  being  have  over  and  over 
asrain  been  speared,  netted,  or  worried  by  dogs.  But  another  pair 
has  always  succeeded  to  the  vacant  seat.  One  day  some  hounds, 
being  put  upon  the  track,  chased  the  otter  to  his  home.  Two 
terriers  were  sent  in,  but  they  were  repulsed  badly  mutilated. 
Thereupon  Lord  John  dug  a  hole  on  the  top  of  the  embankment. 
This  he  entered  head  foremost,  carrying  an  open  knife  across  his 
mouth.  Gradually  be  disappeared,  all  but  the  soles  of  his  boots. 
First  there  were  strange  sounds,  then  a  dead  silence.  The  boots 
were  seen  to  move,  and  Lord  John  reappeared,  holding  a  large 
otter  dead.  "  Face  to  face  in  that  narrow  den  of  darkness  man 
and  beast  had  striven  for  life.  The  conqueror's  appearance  showed 
at  what  a  price  victory  had  been  won.  Arms,  hands,  and  chest, 
torn,  clawed,  and  bleeding,  told  their  tale."  Mr.  Henderson  grows 
as  excited  as  the  crowd  which  insisted  on  chr.iring  "  their  own 
hero."  We  hardly  dare  to  ask  if  it  be  a  gentleman's  business 
to  set  his  life  against  that  of  an  otter.  Except  when  a  duke's 
brother  challenges  an  otter  to  single  combat,  Mr.  Henderson 
would  possibly  sympathize  with  the  otter.  He  seems  to  have 
done  so  with  a  fox  in  circumstances  which  may  have  pleased 
himself  better  than  the  fox-hunters.  "Without  a  visible  blush,  he 
records  how  he  and  Charlie  Ebdy — just  as  if  they  were  Harry  in 
Sand  ford  and  Mtrton — never  said  a  word,  though  they  saw  a  fox, 
hard  pressed  by  the  hounds,  mount  a  stone  wall  and  run  along  the 
top  till  the  scent  was  lost.  It  is  shocking  to  find  how  the  rapture 
of  one  sport  shuts  the  heart  to  the  rights  of  another. 

A  fisherman's  career  has  its  pains  as  well  as  its  pleasures. 
Occasionally  he  hooks  himself  or  a  companion  instead  of  a  fish. 
Mr.  Henderson  in  taking  a  trout  out  of  the  water  imbedded  the 
hook  in  the  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand.  After  first  landing  his 
fish,  he  sat  down  and  "  attempted  to  force  the  hook  through 
the  finger.  Straining  back  the  point,  I  made  it  circle 
round  the  bone,  and  then,  with  repeated  urgings,  succeeded 
at  last  in  forcing  it  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  finger." 
The  immediate  result  of  the  little  operation  to  this  Berserker  of 
the  Till  and  the  Weir  was,  we  are  told,  "  great  joy  in  showing  the 
results  to  my  companions."  This  is  a  sort  of  angler's  delight  which 
most  persons  would  prefer  to  be  spared.  On  another  occasion  a  young 
surgeon  fishing  with  him  makes  a  sweep  with  his  line  and  hooks 
Mr.  Henderson's  nostril.  The  hand  which  wounded  healed.  The 
victim  explains  the  cure  somewhat  equivocally.  He  was  thanking 
the  operator  for  his  skill.  "  '  Don't  mention  it,'  said  the  latter,  '  I 
never  had  a  lancet  in  my  hand  before ;  but  as  I  got  my  first  case 
of  instruments  last  week,  it  seemed  a  good  opportunity  for  trying 
them.' "  Later  on  Mr.  Henderson  had  bis  revenge  on  humanity. 
He  was  fishing  the  Tweed  with  a  country  lad  in  attendance, 
when,  as  he  thought,  be  whipped  oft'  his  fly.  He  sat  down 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  found  another  to  his  mind. 
"  Now  Sandie  was  singularly  quiet  and  self-possessed ;  so  it  sur- 
prised me  not  a  little  to  see  him  all  this  time  indulging  in  most 
extraordinary  and  grotesque  contortions  of  countenance.  At  last 
the  poor  lad  clapped  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  roared  out,  '  Dash  it, 
aw  believe  it's  in  ma  lug  ! '  And  sure  enough  in  his  ear  "we  found 
the  missing  fly.''  Now  and  again  it  is  a  dog  who  is  the  unin- 
tended mark.  At  Mr.  Henderson's  first  apprenticeship  to  the  art 
his  mother's  poodle  swallowed  the  meat  bait.  The  dog  had  to  be 
subjected  to  a  species  of  vivisection  before  it  could  be  released. 
His  mother  next  morning  was  surprised  that  "  poor  La  Touche 
seems  to  eat  his  buttered  toast  with  difficulty."  As  he  is  taking 
his  rest  at  a  village  inn,  with  his  salmon  rod  planted  near  the  door, 
a  pointer,  the  absent  landlord's  most  treasured  possess  ion,  springs  into 
the  air,  and  seizes  a  "  blue  doctor."  Away  rushes  the  dog,  breaking 
both  rod  and  line  in  its  dismay  and  agony.  In  the  same  way  Mr. 
Henderson  has  to  chronicle  among  his  casual  prey  a  pig,  a  cat, 
and  even  a  snake,  though  the  last  escaped.  But  the  "most  unusual 
spoil  was  not  made  by  him.  At  St.  Boswell's  a  naval  veteran  of 
bis  acquaintance  had  gone  out  fishing  from  a  boat  in  the  Tweed 
with  his  son.  Making  too  eager  a  cast,  he  pluuged  overboard. 
"  The  poor  boy  thought  he  would  certainly  be  drowned  ;  so  seizing 
a  salmon  cleik  which  lay  in  the  boat,  he  made  a  wild  dash  at  his 
submerged  sire,  who  was  floundering  with  his  head  downwards, 
and  succeeding  in  planting  the  cruel  tool  deep  in  the  parental  back. 
Roar  upon  roar  proceeded  from  below ;  but  the  lad  held  on 
gallantly,  persuaded  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing  to  save  his 
father,  till,  alter  a  long  struggle,  by  a  vigorous  twist  behind,  the 


agonized  Captain  succeeded  in  wriggling  off  the  hook,  and  swam 
towards  the  shore." 

When  there  is  no  hook  to  catch  in  the  wrong  quarter,  the  angler 
has  always  the  chance  of  tumbling  into  the  stream  and  catching  a 
cold.  In  one  such  predicament  Mr.  Henderson  had  to  array  himself 
in  a  footman's  blue  coat  and  waistcoat  with  huge  gilt  buttons, 
voluminous  white  necktie,  crimson  plush  breeches  and  white 
stockings,  which  his  youthful  legs  refused  to  fill.  On  descending 
to  the  dining-room  in  his  masquerade  attire,  he  found  a  party  of 
eighteen  guests  waiting  to  receive  him.  Sometimes  in  the  early 
spring,  or  on  the  last  day  of  the  season,  November  7,  when,  according  to 
the  angler's  much  caressed  tradition,  "salmon  will  never  be  so  unkind 
as  to  sulk,"  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  the  fingers  are  too  benumbed 
to  hold  tha  rod.  Yet  the  genuine  angler  fishes  on,  with  short 
adjournments  to  feel  bis  hands  at  an  impromptu  fire  on  the  bank. 
The  chase  will  at  times  entice  him  to  a  precipice  which  he  can 
neither  ascend  nor  descend.  Mr.  Henderson  records  two  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind  in  which  he  ran  peril  of  his  life,  once  in  Scot- 
land and  once  in  the  St.  Gotliard  Pass.  In  the  St.  Gothard,  with 
hands  crippled  by  rheumatic  gout,  the  angler's  constant  friend,  be 
had  to  scramble  into  a  place  of  safety  down  "  a  wooden  spout  or 
trough  for  conveying  water  to  a  mill."  The  angler  must  not  be 
surprised  if  an  angry  bull  pursues  him  into  the  centre  of  the 
stream.  Mr.  Henderson  twice  encountered  this  pleasant  adventure, 
the  bull  the  first  time  being  encouraged  to  his  onset  by  the  approving 
lowings  of  some  thirty  cows.  Sometimes  it  is  a  turbulent  boar  or  a 
savage  dog  which  attacks  the  trespasser.  More  obnoxious  than  bulls 
and  frost  is  often  the  accommodation  the  fishermen  in  Mr.  Hender- 
son's early  days  had  to  expect.  A  "  box  bed  "  in  the  good  old  times, 
with  a  troop  of  navvies  drinking  and  smoking  in  the  room  beyond, 
must  have  been  peculiarly  horrible.  Scarcely  more  conducive  to 
a  sound  night's  repose  can  have  been  the  probability  that  at  the 
"  Black  Bull  "the  angler  would  on  awaking  discover"  the  red  woollen 
night-cap  "  of  a  drover  peacefully  reposing  on  his  pillow.  Worst 
of  all  an  angler's  sorrows,  the  object  for  which  he  braves  bulls  and 
rheumatism  and  hard  living  will  often  elude  him.  "  It  is  a  melan- 
choly fact  that  the  monster  fish  are  very  apt  to  get  away."  We 
scarcely  know  whether  to  class  among  the  pains  or  the  pleasuras 
that  a  salmon  sometimes  when  hooked  quietly  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
for  the  night,  and  the  angler  has  to  keep  his  vigils  till  the  rising 
sun  wakes  up  the  fish,  to  fight  the  battle  over  again  with  fresh 
vigour.  To  the  same  debatable  land  belongs,  we  suppose,  a  con- 
test with  a  twenty-pound  salmon,  communicated  apparently  by 
Mr.  Henderson  to  the  Field.  Mr.  Henderson  was  armed  simply  with 
a  light  trout  rod  and  fine  trout  tackle,  and  terminated  the  battle 
only  by  throwing  himself  prone  upon  the  fish  in  the  shallow  water. 
"  The  struggle  over,  my  brain  began  to  swim  round  and  round,  and 
I  fell  upon  the  green  bank  as  helpless  as  the  fish  itself.  Victor  and 
victim  lay  in  equal  unconsciousness  side  by  side,  for  how  long  I  do 
not  know ;  but  happily  my  situation  was  seen  from  the  opposite 
bank  by  the  fisherman's  daughter,  who  pulled  across  the  river  to 
my  assistance.  A  dram  of  whisky  and  a  few  moments  of  rest  re- 
stored me,  and  I  was  able  to  appreciate  my  wonderful  success." 
And  yet  angling  is  classed  as  nothing  but  a  pastime  ! 

The  morality  of  angling  is  proverbial.  Even  the  professional 
fisherman,  though  he  does  not  object  to  selling  alkali-poisoned 
salmon  for  the  Paris  market,  does  it  in  the  simple  faith  that  to  the 
cooking  skill  of  "  Parlez-vous  "  rotten  fish  and  fresh  are  all  one. 
The  moral  instinct  of  a  gentleman  angler  is  a  great  deal  keener. 
Yet  he,  too,  is  so  specially  law-abiding  a  creature  that,  pernicious 
as  a  practice  may  be,  so  long  as  the  law  does  not  forbid  it,  he  does 
not  see  why  he  should  not  take  advantage  of  it.  He  is  a  little  of 
the  opinion  of  the  good  boy  in  Cowper's  poem,  who  shuddered  at 
the  invitation  to  rob  the  poor  farmer's  orchard,  yet  thought,  if  it 
was  to  be  done,  he  might  as  well  have  his  share.  Mr.  Henderson 
is  "  thankful  to  say  "  that  "  the  most  objectionable  practice  "  of 
spearing  salmon  is  now  prohibited  by  law.  Before  it  was  forbidden 
he  has  killed  a  salmon  in  this  fashion,  though  he  disliked  the 
"  thrill  which  tingled  through  the  arms  from  the  poor  writhing 
creature."  The  wriggle  through  a  line  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
pleasurable  and  virtuous  sensation.  He  rejoices  that  kelts  are  pro- 
tected. Before  the  new  ordinances  have  come  into  force  he  declares 
a  twenty-pound  salmon  was  looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon.  Now 
every  regular  Tweed  angler  can  reckon  up  such  prizes.  But  his  sense- 
of  the  impropriety  of  killing  kelts  brings  no  remorseful  reflections  on 
the  scores  he  slaughtered  in  bygone  times.  Again,  he  has  a  religious- 
horror  of  the  use  of  salmon-roe,  and  expresses  his  high  satisfaction 
that  the  possession  of  it  is  made  illegal.  But  though  he  always  had 
"  scruples  as  to  such  bait  being  legitimate,"  he  relates  with  a  certain 
pride  how  very  triumphantly  he  employed  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
"  experiment."  He  even  indulged  in  the  bait  during  the  period  of 
grace  after  the  Bill  had  passed  which  prohibited  it.  But  perhaps 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  an  enthusiastic  angler  should  be  more 
scrupulous  than  the  law.  Save  for  such  occasional  lapses  from 
an  almost  superhuman  standard  of  duty,  the  pursuit  of  angling  is 
known  to  be  a  school  of  all  the  virtues.  Modesty  alone,  perhaps, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  left  out  of  angling  ethics.  An 
angler  certainly  does  not  dissemble  his  excellences.  Mr.  Hender- 
son mentions  various  panegyrics  pronounced  upon  himself  by  ad- 
miring spectators ;  such  as  that  "  Waal,  you're  joost  a  graund 
feesher."  But  he  is  writing  history,  and  modesty  would  be  want 
of  veracity.  Our  only  doubt  of  the  absolute  efficacy  of  the  art  for 
the  inculcation  of  all  social  obligations  would  be  on  the  score  that 
it  seems  to  foster  a  rather  democratic  and  communistic  temper, 
Mr.  Henderson  indulges  in  very  demagogic  laments  of  the  contrast 
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between  the  present  and  the  past,  when  the  angler  could  drop  his 
line  pretty  well  wherever  he  pleased.  He  warns  the  rich  of  what 
will  come  of  over-preserving  their  trout  and  their  salmon.  How, 
in  these  days  of  rapid  communications,  fish  would  exist  with  the 
free-fishing  principles  of  forty  years  back  Mr.  Henderson  does  not 
explain.  Probably  the  millennium  he  contemplates  is  not  the 
abolition  of  water  bailiffs,  but  an  apportionment  of  all  good  trout 
and  salmon  waters  among  societies  of  fishermen,  who  should  have 
qualified  by  taking  so  many  pounds  of  fish  in  so  many  hours.  Skill, 
we  should  surmise,  of  a  high  order  would  be  an  essential  condition 
of  admission  to  Mr.  Henderson's  angling  republic.  A  man  may  be 
ever  so  well  disposed  to  catch  fish,  but  Mr.  Henderson  would  deny 
him  the  privileges  of  an  angler  unless  he  prove  himself  competent 
to  use  them.  He  must  show  generalship.  He  must  have  studied 
the  principles  upon  which  fishes  act,  and  know  when  the  worm 
suits  their  palate  and  when  the  fly,  when  it  should  be  the  palmer 
and  when  the  blue  dun.  The  lamentable  thing  is  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  learning  which  can  never  be  taught  by  books.  Mr.  Henderson's 
precepts  may  fire  the  ambition  of  his  readers.  Unless  they  meet 
with  a  Charlie  Ebdy,  they  can  learn  little  from  his  volume  but  that 
he  killed  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  excellent  trout  and  salmon, 
and  is  much  the  happier  for  the  remembrance  that  he  did  it. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  IN  THE  SIMANCAS 
ARCHIVES.* 

AS  we  anticipated  in  our  notice  of  the  previous  instalment  of 
these  papers  from  the  archives  of  Simancas,  the  new  volume 
contains  an  immense  number  of  documents  which  refer  to  the  case 
of  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Though  issued  as  Part  I. 
only  of  the  Fourth  Volume,  it  extends  to  nearly  a  thousand  pages, 
but  it  runs  over  a  p?riod  of  scarcely  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
It  was  undoubtedly  an  eventful  time,  for  it  included  the  trial  of 
the  case  in  the  Legatiue  Court  in  England,  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Cambray  called  the  pni.v  des  dames,  the  production  of 
the  celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  more  agreeable  task  of  giving  our 
readers  a  condensed  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  interesting  documents,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the 
execution  of  the  work  by  its  accomplished  editor,  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos.  Of  course  we  must  consider  him  responsible  for  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  on  the  principle  that  Qui  facit  per  (ilium 
faeit  per  se:  yet  we  feel  sure  that  more  than  one  inferior  hand 
must  have  been  employed  in  its  production.  And  here  we  might 
repeat  almost  word  for  word  the  criticism  we  published  in  a 
previous  notice  (June  23,  1877).  Again  we  make  no  complaint 
of  the  insertion  of  numerous  papers  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  English  affairs.  They  supply  information,  much  of  which 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  as  to  contemporaneous  events  in 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  liberty 
which  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  has  assumed,  of  travelling  beyond 
the  affairs  of  England,  curtailed  by  an  order  from  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  In  the  interests  of  historical  truth  we  welcome  all 
that  he  has  printed,  and  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  settle  how 
far  the  editor  has  or  has  not  followed  his  instructions.  But  we 
have  a  far  graver  fault  to  find.  Not  only  are  there  many  mis- 
prints and  mistakes,  which  will  probably  be  corrected  in  a  table 
of  errata  which  it  is  promised  shall  appear  at  the  end  of  the  next 
part,  together  with  "  additions  and  corrections,"  but  there  are 
several  misleading  explanations  of  historical  events  and  personages. 
Don  Pascual  is  no  doubt  a  very  accomplished  person,  but  he  is  either 
specially  ignorant  or  else  specially  careless  about  English  affairs.  It 
is  probable  that  in  some  cases  subordinates  may  be  responsible  for 
these  mistakes.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  two  different  persons  had 
"been  employed  in  explaining,  within  brackets,  who  the  same  person 
referred  to  in  two  different  despatches  really  is.  The  editor 
has  frequently  supplied  this  information  most  usefully  for  the 
general  reader.  But  in  one  or  two  instances  where  the  information 
was  wanted,  he  has  not  supplied  it  at  all,  and  in  several  instances 
he  has  given  the  wrong  name.  We  exposed  some  errors  of  this 
kind  in  the  preceding  portion  of  the  work.  We  now  notice,  among 
merely  careless  errors  of  press,  that  at  p.  216  Henry  VII.  is  made 
to  sign  a  memorandum  of  doubts  and  objections  raised  against  his 
successor's  marriage  ;  that  at  p.  439  Eustace  Chapuys  is  repre- 
sented as  writing  to  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  a  letter  which  is 
plainly  addressed  to  the  Emperor.  Of  more  serious  mistakes  the 
following  is  a  specimen.  The  Bishop  of  London  mentioned  by 
the  Emperor  in  a  despatch  of  May  7,  1530,  is  not  Tunstall,  who 
had  been  translated  to  Durham,  but  Stokesley,  his  successor,  not 
yet  consecrated.  In  a  document  dated  three  days  later,  and 
again  on  the  26th  of  May,  the  same  explanation  is  given  where 
Mr.  de  Londres  is  called  Outhbort  Tunstall — and  here  the  name  is 
not  bracketed,  as  it  ought  to  have  been — whereas  on  the  17th  of 
May  the  Bishop  of  London  is  explained  as  being  Stokesley,  again 
not  bracketed,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  to  show  that  the  words 
do  not  belong  to  the  original  document.  Such  a  mistake 
is  perhaps  excusable,  but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  care- 
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lessness  of  the  explanation  that  the  Chancellor  who  was  sent  for 
by  the  King  on  August  20,  1 530,  was  Cromwell.  We  should  have 
thought  the  veriest  tiro  in  history  must  have  known  that,  what- 
ever influence  Cromwell  may  have  begun  to  exercise  over  the 
King  after  Wolsey 's  fall,  he  was  not  his  successor  in  the  Chan- 
cellorship, to  which  Sir  Thomas  More  had  been  appointed.  Again, 
whoever  it  was  that  could  speak  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1530,  as  Cranmer,  must  have  been 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Court  at 
Dunstable  in  1533,  and  of  the  celebrated  protest  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Warham  in  1531.  Subsequently  we  find  on  December  21 
the  Archbishop's  name  correctly  given  as  Warham.  Such  mistakes 
necessarily  impair  the  trustworthiness  of  the  editor's  explana- 
tions of  his  documents.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  they  are 
easily  detected,  and  that  we  have  not  noticed  many  more.  Some 
of  them — e.g.  the  speaking  of  Ford,  for  Fox,  as  Wolsey 's  predecessor 
in  the  see  of  Winchester — look  veiy  much  like  the  mistakes  of  an 
amanuensis  correcting  a  handwriting  that  he  is  not  familiar  with. 
Again,  as  the  editor  has  undertaken  to  explain  who  other  people 
mentioned  in  these  documents  are,  he  might  as  well  have  told  us, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  being  first  mentioned  in  that  capacity,  that 
"  the  bishop  of  Vaynchestre  who  starts  for  France  to-day  " — i.e. 
December  29,  1530 — is  Gardiner. 

There  is  one  omission  to  explain  an  allusion  which  is  more  ex- 
cusable, and,  as  it  will  serve  to  introduce  our  readers  to  one  of  the 
main  subjects  of  importance  with  which  this  volume  is  concerned, 
we  will  proceed  to  notice  it.  There  are  at  least  two  documents 
where  Reginald  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Pole  is  evidently  intended, 
but  the  evidence  which  serves  to  identify  him  in  one  of  these 
cases  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Till  the  two  mutilated 
letters  from  the  King  to  Pole  were  published  by  the  editor  of  the 
Records  of  the  Reformation  there  was  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Pole  had  thrown  himself  heartily  into  the  King's  cause, 
and  was  doing  all  he  could  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1 530 
to  forward  the  divorce.  Not  a  hint  of  this  occurs  in  Pole's 
Life  or  Letters,  or  in  any  other  document  that  we  have 
seen.  Both  these  letters  appear  in  Mr.  Brewer's  Calendar, 
and  to  these  is  added  another  from  the  Record  Office  from  Pole 
himself  to  the  King,  dated  from  Paris,  May  13,  which  fully  bears 
out  this  view ;  and  this  again  is  followed  by  another,  of  May  20, 
in  which  Dorigni,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Requests  at 
Paris,  is  exhorted  by  the  King  to  follow  the  directions  of  Reginald 
Pole.  A  subsequent  letter  from  Pole  to  the  King,  dated  from 
Paris,  July  7,  signifies  that  the  great  matter  is  now  achieved  ac- 
cording to  the  King's  purpose,  and  completes  the  case.  During 
the  month  of  July  Pole  arrived  in  England,  and  on  August  2 
Eustace  Chapuys,  writing  to  the  Emperor,  says  : — 

The  Queen,  hearing  of  what  has  passed  in  Paris,  does  not  care  a  straw  for 
all  that  has  been  done  there  in  favour  of  the  King,  and  in  my  opinion 
she  is  quite  right,  for  I  have  certain  information  that  one  of  those  who 
went  over  for  the  King  has  said  the  same  since  his  return  from  that  capital, 
and  expressed  his  great  surprise  that  there  should  have  been  so  many  dis- 
tinguished men  in  that  University  ready  of  their  own  accord  to  speak  out 
so  boldly  and  firmly  in  support  of  the  Queen's  cause. — P.  673. 

That  the  person  alluded  to  is  Reginald  Pole  we  have  little 
doubt,  because  he  immediately  after  this  seems  to  have  repented  of 
his  action,  and  to  have  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  case.  We  have  no  details  of  the  exact  time  when  Pole  changed 
his  mind,  for  hitherto  history  has  not  recognized  any  such  change, 
Pole  having  been  represented  as  always  opposing  the  King's  wishes, 
and  so  having  incurred  his  displeasure. 

And  here  we  light  upon  a  most  interesting  sentence  in  another 
despatch  from  Chapuys  to  the  Emperor,  mostly  written  in  cipher. 
Nor  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  who  is  meant,  because  it  is 
well  known  from  other  sources  that  Pole  at  this  time  declined 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  lately  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.    The  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 

There  remains  but  little  to  say  excepting  that  the  King  has  offered  to 
the  son  of  the  Princess'  governess,  who  is  a  relative  of  his,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York  on  condition  of  his  being  one  of  the  two  neutral  judges 
above  mentioned  and  complying  witli  the  King's  wishes  in  thai  respect ; 
but  he  has  declined  the  appointment,  saying  very  candidly  that  he  con- 
sider, d  he,  had  already  sinned  against  his  conscience  when,  in  obedience  to 
the  King's  commands,  he  had  tried  to  forward  the  King's  case  at  Paris. — 
P.  8S4. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  Reginald  Pole,  the  son 
of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  afterwards  so  cruelly  exe- 
cuted by  the  King.  But  we  learn  for  the  first  time  from  this 
despatch  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  Northern  Primacy  was 
offered  to  Pole,  and  the  fact  also  that  he  had  been  forcing  himself 
against  his  better  judgment  to  abet  the  King  in  his  unhallowed 
purpose  of  divorcing  his  wife.  It  is  a  deep  stain  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Cardinal,  who,  though  hardly  rising  to  the  idea  of  a 
great  man,  was  undoubtedly  amongst  the  very  highest  characters 
of  the  da}'.  But,  putting  all  these  hints  together,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Pole  was  assisting  the  King  with  an  uneasy  conscience, 
and  that  his  change  of  purpose  began  when  he  observed  so  many 
of  the  canonists  and  theologians  at  Paris  inflexible  in  their  deter- 
mination to  do  what  was  right,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Kings  both  of  England  and  France. 

All  this  despatch,  or  at  least  the  whole  of  its  ciphered  con- 
tents, contains  new  information.  It  appears  that  on  the  1 2th  of 
January,  I53i,the  King  had  arranged  that  there  should  be  an 
apparently  free  debate  between  six  doctors  on  the  one  side  aud  six 
ou  the  other,  after  hearing  which  two  impartial  judges  should 
decide  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  Of  these  impartial 
judges  Pole,  as  Archbishop  of  York,  it  seems,  was  to  be  one,  and  he 
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was  to  be  made  archbishop  for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding  for 
tbe  King ;  and  Warliani,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  to 
be  the  other,  he  having  been  induced,  after  formerly  being  of 
the  Queen's  Council,  to  change  sides,  though  Chapuys  thought 
he  was  naturally  timid,  and  now  so  old  that  his  constancy  and 
discretion  could  hardly  be  relied  on. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  with  regard  to  so  important  an 
attempt  as  this,  there  should  be  only  one  document  as  yet  made 
public  which  refers  to  it.  Bumet  had  seen  it,  and  fairly  enough 
represents  it  in  his  History,  though  he  did  not  print  it  at  length. 
The  document  itself,  which  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  has  been 
printed  in  the  Records  of  the  Reformation,  published  at  Oxford  in 
j  876 ;  but,  by  a  strange  oversight,  the  editor  has  assigned  it  to 
the  year  1533  instead  of  1 531 .  It  is  a  letter  from  Stokesley  to 
Fisher,  corresponding  exactly  with  what  Chapvys  says  as  to  most 
of  its  particulars.'  Stokesley  was  writing  on  January  8,  and  there- 
fore can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  deliberately  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  the  Bishop  of  Kochester  when  he  tells  him,  "  I  am 
the  bolder  without  the  King's  Highness' knowledge  thus  to  write 
unto  your  good  lordship."'  Stokesley,  as  the  King's  agent,  must 
have  known  at  least  as  much  of  the  matter  as  the  Imperial  Am- 
bassador in  London  could  have  known ;  and  Chapuys  details  at 
length,  what  he  had  probably  heard  from  Fisher  himself — -with 
whom  he  was  in  correspondence — the  conversation  that  had  taken 
place  at  Lambeth  between  Stokesley,  Lee,  and  Fox  on  the  subject. 
The  probability  is  that  the  projected  debate  of  the  12th  of  January 
never  came  off,  owing  to  Fisber's  persistent  refusal  to  be  a  party 
to  any  such  manceuvre.  No  doubt  Fisher  knew  quite  as  well  as 
Chapuys  that  they  were  intended  to  establish  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, and  perhaps  Pole's  refusal  to  act  put  a  final  stop  to  the 
project. 

It  may  be  thought  we  have  dwelt  much  on  a  small  matter ;  but 
it  is  very  curious  to  see  how  much,  even  in  a  purely  English  affair, 
documents  from  foreign  archives  contribute  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  events.  Chapuys's  despatches  are  of  such  remarkable  inte- 
rest that  we  must  reserve  our  account  of  the  rest  of  them  for  a 
future  article.  We  will  only  observe  for  the  present  that  they  are 
continuous,  from  the  1st  of  September,  1529,  to  the  end  of  1530, 
.and  give  a  far  more  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
English  Court,  as  well  as  a  far  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  pur- 
poses and  motives  of  the  actors  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce  of 
Catharine,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

(To  6a  continued.) 


COUSIN  HEXRVT.* 

ffltllS  is  not  a  novel  exactly,  but  rather  a  study,  and  a  very 
-L  able  one.  One  character  occupies  both  the  authors  space 
and  his — we  may  almost  say — undivided  attention.  The  story 
lends  itself  to  the  development  and  exhibition  of  Cousin  Henry,  j 
The  other  characters  are  shadows  or  repetitions  of  what  the 
author  has  given  us  before :  but  we  cannot  recall  among  Mr. 
Trollope's  creations  another  Cousin  Henry.  There  is  very  little 
love-making ;  so  what  there  is  has  to  be  condensed,  in  the  summing 
up  of  the  story  especially,  into  a  somewhat  overpowering  essence. 
We  know  at  once  that  Cousin  Henry,  though  pressed  upon,  and 
pressing  himself  upon,  the  heroine,  though  not  evil  to  the  eye  but 
tall  and  with  well-formed  features,  and  even  though  in  the  first 
scene  she  tells  him  he  is  odious  to  her — which,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience of  fiction,  is  generally  a  sign  full  of  promise — has  no  chance. 
••  I  don't  care  a  bit  for  his  wild  oats,"  says  the  lady  to  her  old 
uncle ;  "  but  why  can't  he  look  me  in  the  f  ace  ? :'  This  objection 
we  feel  to  be  conclusi%-e.  There  is,  in  fact,  another  reason  for  this 
impossibility  of  Isabel  Brodrick  ever  marrying  her  cousin,  Henry 
Jones,  in  the  person  of  William  Owen  of  Hereford,  a  Minor  Canon 
attached  to  the  cathedral.  Minor  Canons,  it  may  be  observed  by 
the  way,  have  risen  lately  in  the  market  of  fiction  as  jeunes 
premiers.  Property,  not  love,  is  the  real  theme  of  the  story.  The 
trials,  the  temptations,  the  conflict  between  duty  and  inclination, 
all  relate,  not  to  the  hearts  of  impressionable  young  people,  but 
to  the  holders,  in  possession  or  in  prospect,  of  real  property — 
property  of  solid,  not  dazzling,  value  ;  the  merits  of  fifteen  hundred 
a  year  appealing  rather  to  the  judgment  than  the  imagination 
of  the  reader. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  be  captious  in  our  criticism,  we  might 
say  that  the  story  is  an  attack  on  conscience.  All  the  mischief 
tomes  of  the  uncle's  conscience,  and  the  mean  villain  of  the  piece 
is  all  the  meaner  for  his  possession  of  a  conscience.  The  old 
gentleman,  though  otherwise  high-minded,  selfishly  presses  on  his 
niece  a  marriage  with  a  man  whom  he  dislikes  and  she  loathes,  as  she 
frankly  tells  him,  all  because  his  conscience  is  in  favour  of  leaving 
his  estate  to  the  male  heir.  And  conscience,  which  makes  cowards 
of  us  all,  takes  all  the  manhood  out  of  Cousin  Henry.  Great 
villains  have  always,  and  necessarily,  some  qualities  which  are  ad- 
mirable in  their  own  nature,  though  not  iu  their  application  of 
them.  Courage  and  daring,  which  stand  pre-eminent,  readiness, 
resource,  imagination,  passion,  resolution,  self-confidence,  and 
strength  to  browbeat  even  conscience — these  excite  sympathy  and 
»  Species  of  fellow-fseling.  But  there  is  no  sympathy  for  weak 
wrong-doing  j  no  sympathy  for  a  conscience  that  trembles,  and 
yet  raises  no  effectual  barrier;  that  goes  as  far  as  it  dares  iu -the 
wrong  way,  and  is  only  arrested  by  threatening^  and  dread  of 
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retribution.  A  sinner  thus  provided  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Trollope 
to  depict,  and  he  has  done  so  with  care  and  success.  His  insight 
into  the  making  and  constitution  of  a  poor  creature  is  comprehen- 
sive and  masterly. 

We  suppose  it  is  a  desperate  act  to  destroy  a  will.  It  is  at 
any  rate  the  policy  of  the  novelist  to  maintain  this  view  of  the 
crime — as  awful  and  almost  impossible  to  the  craven  spirit,  as  a 
thing  unnatural,  outrageous,  revolting  to  the  most  hardened  con- 
science— for  his  craft  requires  it.  Wills  are  an  invaluable  source 
of  interest  in  the  construction  of  plots  ;  and  burnt  wills,  like  dead 
men,  tell  no  tales.  If  Cousin  Henry  had  burnt  the  will  that  came 
into  his  hands,  he  would  have  been  a  finer  fellow,  according  to 
one  estimate  of  what  constitutes  the  character ;  but  he  dared  not 
do  it,  though  his  start  in  life  and  subsequent  career  had  not  been  such 
as  to  make  him  scrupulous.  His  father  had  run  away  with  a  married 
woman,  and,  after  her  divorce,  had  married  her,  Henry  being  the 
fruit  of  their  union.  His  uncle,  the  squire,  in  obedience  to  his 
sense  of  duty,  had  had  the  boy  at  Llanfeare,  but  nobody  liked  him. 
He  was  sly  and  given  to  lying,  and  later  on  had  been  sent  away 
from  Oxford  for  an  offence  not  altogether  trivial.  These  were  the 
wild  oats  he  had  outgrown,  giving  up  the  practice  of  running 
into  debt  and  sending  in  his  bills  to  his  uncle,  and  settling 
down  as  clerk  in  a  London  office.  This  was  not  a  match  that  an  old 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Joneses  would  choose  for  a  darling 
niece.  But  the  estate  had  claims  prior  to  all  others ;  his  duty  to 
the  land  took  precedence  of  all  other  duties.  Llanfeare  always 
had  belonged  to  a  Jones,  and  he  feels  it  imperative  to  secure  it  to 
a  member  of  that  fortunate  stock ;  so  he  makes  a  will  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  informing  both  nephew  and  niece  of 
the  fact.  The  conversations  on  this  point  support  the  character  for 
determination  with  which  Mr.  Trollope  endows  all  hi3  heroines. 
Cousin  Henry  would  rather  have  the  estate  without  the  encum- 
brance of  a  wife,  who  makes  no  secret  of  her  antipathy ;  but  he 
offers  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  and  proposes  in  due  form, 
receiving  the  answer  we  have  recorded.  So  the  matter  stands, 
and  Isabel  leaves  her  cousin  at  Llanfeare  while  she  pays  a  visit 
to  her  father  in  Hereford.  Here  a  summons  comes  to  her.  Her 
uncle  is  dying.  She  arrives  in  time  to  minister  the  last  kind  offices 
and  to  hear  his  last  words,  "  It  is  all  right.  It  is  done."  These 
words,  heard  by  no  one  else  and  never  repeated  by  her,  she 
understands  as  the  reversal  of  the  will  which  had  been  made  in 
her  cousin's  favour ;  but  when  the  reading  of  the  will  after  the 
funeral  comes,  no  will  is  to  be  found  later  than  that  making  Henry 
Jones  the  heir. 

Thus  far  the  author  only  introduces  us  to  the  scene.  We  now 
enter  upon  the  action  of  the  piece,  which  is  mainly  carried  on  within 
the  heart  and  brain  and  nerve  of  a  craven  nature,  always  hedging 
and  shuffling,  taking  no  step  downwards  till  it  is  too  late  for  its 
purpose.  The  cousins  remain  in  the  same  house  till  after  the 
funeral,  the  housekeeper  informing  Isabel,  in  spite  of  a  dignified 
repelling  of  all  such  information,  of  her  conviction  that  a  new 
will  had  been  made  during  her  absence,  though  Mr.  Apjohn  the 
lawyer  had  not  been  sent  for.  Cousin  Heury  begins  to  excite  an 
unfriendly  curiosity.  It  is  observed  that  he  looks  white-faced, 
wan,  pallid,  spiritless,  and  that  all  day  he  occupies  the  book-room, 
hitherto  little  frequented.  The  reading  of  the  will  follows  the 
funeral.  Mr.  Apjohn,  an  old  friend  as  well  as  family  lawyer, 
announces  his  belief  that  the  will  which  he  himself  had  drawn  up 
was  not  the  Squire's  latest  will.  The  tell-tale  nerves  of  the  heir 
betray  him.  Great  beads  of  sweat  stand  on  his  brow.  The  scene 
is  well  done,  and  is  enlivened  by  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  missing  document ;  for  it  is  missing.  No  later  will  is 
to  be  found.  Cousin  Henry  has  some  leading  questions  put  to  him, 
under  which  he  again  perspires,  though  without  exciting  direct 
suspicion.  And,  in  fact,  his  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him 
are  true.  The  dying  man  "  never  spoke  to  you  about  another  will, 
a  further  will,  that  should  again  bestow  the  estate  on  your 
cousin  ?  "  "  No,"  said  cousin  Henry,  with  the  perspiration  stilt" 
on  his  brow.  Isabel  was  sure  that  a  will  was  somewhere,  though, 
it  might  be  null  and  void  ;  but  she  could  not  go  about  among  the 
searchers,  for  it  was  impossible  far  her  to  encounter  the  tremulous 
misery  of  her  cousin.  The  whole  household  showed  a  growing 
and  ever  more  insolent  repugnance  on  noticing  this  mysterious 
and  spiritless  demeanour.  He  sat  in  the  bath-room  and  witnessed, 
the  search  going  on  (by  somewhat  clumsy  seekers),  his  eyes 
following  them,  neither  aiding  nor  hindering  tho  business  in  hand. 
He  sits  up  in  that  dreary  little  room  late  into  the  night  disregard- 
ing the  butler's  hints  that  he  had  better  go  to  bed  : — 

His  mind  at  this  moment  was  tormented  grievously  within  him.  There 
was  a  something  which  he  might  do  or  a  something  which  he  might  not  do 
if  he  could  only  make  up  his  mind.  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  !  " 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ! "  he  repeated  the  well-known  words  to  him- 
self a  thousand  times  without,  however,  moving  his  lips  or  forming  a  sound. 
There  he  sat  thinking  it  all  out,  trying  to  think  it  out.  There  he  sat  still 
trembling,  still  in  an  agony,  fur  hour  after  hour.  At  one  time  he  had  fully 
resolved  to  do  that  by  which  he  would  have  proved  to  himself  his  convic- 
tion that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  then  he  sat  doubting  again  

declaring  to  himself  that  honesty  itself  did  not  require  him  to  do  this 
meditated  deed.  "Let  them  find  it,"  he  said  to  himself  at  last,  aloud. 
"  Let  them  find  it.  It  is  their  business  ;  not  mine."  But  still  he  sat  look- 
ing at  the  books  opposite  him.  ' 

Having  conceived  a  character  and  situation  so  well  matched,  it 
is  quite  in  our  author's  vein  to  make  sport  of  the  victim  as  a  cat 
does  of  a  mouse.  Horrors  accumulate  round  him.  Of  course  by  one 
act  of  daring  he  could  rid  himself  of  all  danger  of  detection  ;  but 
the  double  fear  of  finding  himself  a  felon — and,  as  such,  one  of  the 
class  who  labour  in  gangs,  with  cropped  hair,  in  a  prison  dress — and 
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the  terrors  of  a  more  distant  and  mysterious  future,  hold  him 
back  till  the  time  for  action  is  over  ;  so  that  he  incurs  the  guilt  of 
evil  intention,  without  reaping  the  fruit  by  putting  it  in  execution. 
He  is  always  feeling  himself  ill-used,  always  justifying  himself  to 
himself,  never  for  a  moment  deriving  any  satisfaction  from  the 
possession  of  the  inheritance  which  he  believes  ought  by  right  to 
be  his.  Ingenious  modes  of  torment  are  put  in  motion.  The  editor 
of  the  Carmarthen  Herald  opens  a  weekly  series  of  attacks  upon 
him  with  the  intent  of  forcing  him  to  bring  an  action  for  libel. 
Cousin  Henry  would  willingly  treat  this  attack  with  contemp- 
tuous silence,  but  his  family  lawyer  does  not  allow  this.  He 
calls  upon  him,  lays  his  duty  before  him,  reads  a  string  of 
questions  from  the  Herald  "in  a  low,  plain  voice,  slowly  but 
with  clear  accentuation.  Has  Mr.  Henry  Jones  expressed  any 
opinion  of  his  own  as  to  what  became  of  the  will  that  Mr.  Oator 
signed  ?  Has  Mr.  Henry  Jones  any  idea  why  we  persecute  him 
in  every  fresh  issue  of  our  newspaper  ?  Has  Mr.  Henry  J  ones 
any  thought  of  prosecuting  us  for  libel,  &c."  and  at  length  forces  him 
into  consent.  This  step  being  gained,  the  great  lawyer  Mr.  Cheekey, 
one  of  those  terrible  cross-questioners  whom  Mr.  Trollope  delights 
to  depict  at  their  work,  is  secured  for  the  defence  ;  and  his  manner 
is  thus  described  to  the  luckless  prosecutor  by  the  clerk  who  goes 
over  for  instructions : — 

"  He's  gentle  enough  at  first,  is  Mr.  Cheekey." 
"  What  is  it  all  to  me  ?  "  asked  Cousin  Henr\'. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  Sir.  To  a  gentleman  like  you  who  knows  what  he's  about 
it's  all  nothing.  What  can  Mr.  Cheekey  do  to  a  gentleman  who  has  got 
nothing  to  conceal  ?  But  when  a  witness  has  something  to  hide — and 
sometimes  there  will  be  something — then  it  is  that  Mr.  Cheekey  comes  out 
strong.  He  looks  into  a  man  and  sees  that  it's  there,  and  then  he  turns 
him  inside  out  till  he  gets  at  it.  That's  what  I  call  skinning  a  witness.  I 
saw  a  poor  fellow  once  so  knocked  about  by  Mr.  Cheekey  that  they  had  to 
carry  him  down  speechless  out  of  the  witness-box." 

It  is  not  our  business  to  give  the  story.  The  reader  will  prefer 
the  author's  mode  of  telling  it.  The  plot  is  like  a  game  of  Lights,  as 
it  is  called.  Heads  set  to  work;  the  scent  gets  stronger  and  stronger; 
at  length  a  sharper  wit  than  the  rest  hits  on  the  trail,  and,  once  hit 
on,  the  rest  is  easy.  Cousin  Henry  has  a  tell-tale  face,  and  ruore- 
Gver  only  lies  when  driven  to  it  as  a  last  resource,  which  is  not 
the  way  to  lie  successfully.  On  the  whole,  we  acquiesce  in  the 
strain  of  compassion  for  his  victim  in  which  Mr.  Trollope  closes 
his  story.  "  Not  to  do  that  which  justice  demands  is  so  much  easier 
to  the  conscience  than  to  commit  a  deed  palpably  fraudulent." 
Cousin  Henry  might  have  been  worse ;  at  least  he  might  have 
done  worse ;  so,  after  the  badgering  of  two  volumes,  he  is  let  off 
easily  at  last.  Daring  villains  are  so  much  in  favour  with  the  run 
of  novelists  that  it  is  not  amiss  for  a  master  of  the  craft  to  deprive 
low  aims  of  the  adventitious  support  and  ornament  of  a  confident 
manner  and  brazen  self-reliance,  and  to  exhibit  them  for  what  they 
are,  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  weak  nerves  and  con- 
stitutional disqualification  for  acting  them  out  with  a  bold  front 
and  consequent  flourish  of  success. 


PARIS  HERSELF  AGAIN.* 

ME.  S ALA'S  talent  as  a  writer  may  fairly  be  called  unique. 
He  will  "discourse  you"  about  nothing,  and  give  you  a 
more  pleasant  impression  than  another  man  will  by  relating 
the  most  exciting  and  curious  events.  It  may  safely  be  sup- 
posed that,  if  Mr.  Sala  were  cast  away  upon  a  desert  island,  he 
could  write  letters  from  his  solitude  as  amusing  as  if  they  were 
composed  in  the  heart  of  a  great  capital  on  a  fete-day.  One  would 
get  in  them  bright  and  fresh  reminiscences  of  the  cities  and  man- 
ners of  many  men  which  the  writer  knows  with  wonderful  accu- 
racy ;  references  and  allusions  to  ancient  and  modern  history 
suggested  in  the  most  natural  way,  and  brought  in  without  a  sus- 
picion of  pedantry  ;  the  bare  rock  and  the  level  sea  would  serve 
Mr.  Sala  as  a  text  for  more  interesting  and  amusing  matter  than 
many  writers  can  get  out  of  a  flourishing  country  or  a  crowded 
street. 

Mr.  Sala's  present  yolurnesare  a  happy  illustration  of  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  his  style  and  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  grew  into  being  is  highly  characteristic. 
The  author  went  to  Paris  to  write  a  few  letters  about  the  latest 
Exhibition  for  the  Daily  Telegraph,  meaning  to  stay  only  a  fort- 
night. "  But,"  he  says  in  a  preface,  "  towards  the  close  of  every  suc- 
ceeding fortnight  I  used  to  receive  a  telegram  to  this  effect — '  Letters 
all  right.  Should  like  more.  Pray  stay  another  fortnight.  Hope 
you're  quite  comfortable.' "  Mr.  Sala  says  that  he  was  most 
miserably  uncomfortable;  "but  I  did  not  like  to  disoblige  my 
business  friends  in  Fleet  Street,  so  I  stayed  on  until  the  fortnight 
grew  into  four  months."  The  instructions  he  received  about  letters 
amounted,  he  says,  in  effect  to  this: — "  Don't  bother  yourself  too 
much  about  the  Exhibition.  Go  there  when  you  feel  inclined ; 
but  for  the  rest  walk  about  and  see  things  and  tell  us  all  about 
them."  Mr.  Sala  goes  on  to  express  a  fear  that  some  of  his  readers 
may  think  that  he  has  bothered  himself  too  much  about  the  Ex- 
hibition. He  has  not  been  able  to  help  being  from  time  to  time 
technical,  he  writes,  "  because  I  delight  in  technics ;  because  I 
have  a  handicraft  of  my  own,  at  which  I  could  still  work  and 
earn  a  livelihood  did  my  trade  as  a  journalist  fail  me  ;  because  I 
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am  always  trying  to  understand  processes  of  manufacture,  and  be- 
cause I  often  find  such  things  as  soap  and  candles,  chocolate  and 
pickles,  upholstery  and  electro-plate  quite  as  interesting  as 
the  habitations  of  mankind  and  the  ways  of  men.  It  is  not  my 
fault  if  I  think  Virtue's  Cyclopcedia  of  the  Useful  Arts  and 
Bechmann's  History  of  Inventions  and  Ure's  Dictionary  to  be 
as  entertaining  reading  as  the  Arabian  Nights."  We  imagine 
that  most  readers,  so  far  from  disliking  Mr.  Sala's  excursions  into 
the  realms  of  technicality,  will  find  in  them  a  distinct  attraction  ; 
but  those  with  whom  this  is  not  the  case  have  only,  as  the  writer 
himself  suggests,  to  skip  the  technical  parts  altogether. 

Mr.  Sala's  earlier  chapters  are  the  result  of  his  walking  about, 
seeing  things,  and  telling  us  all  about  them,  without  bothering 
himself  about  the  Exhibition.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Paris 
station  he  found  that  nearly  the  only  vehicles  in  the  courtyard 
were  "  some  half-dozen  of  those  well-remembered  square  boxes  on 
wheels  with  seats  vis-a-vis  "  called  fianiers  a  salade,  from  the  way 
in  which  they  shake  up  the  passengers  who  mount  them.  The 
cab  strike  was  in  full  swing,  but  in  the  corner  there  was  one  four- 
wheeled  cab  which,  in  spite  of  the  driver  having  put  up  a  blue  flag 
to  show  that  he  was  engaged,  Mr.  Sala  succeeded  in  hiring.  At 
the  other  railway  stations  on  the  same  day  there  were  no  cabs  at 
all,  and  soon  afterwards  when  the  author  asked  a  cabman,  appa- 
rently plying  for  hire  in  the  streets,  to  drive  him  from  the  Rue 
Vivienne  to  the  Rue  de  Labruyere,  all  he  got  by  his  request  was  a 
shower  of  oaths.  In  the  course  of  his  stroll  along  the  streets  Mr. 
Sala  comes  face  to  face  with  a  question  which  has  probably  often 
puzzled  people  who  know  Paris  much  less  intimately  than  he 
does : — 

Paris  is  to  me  a  permanent  and  most  wondrous  problem  generally  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  anything  within  its  walls  more  perplexing  and  more 
wonderful  than  the  sight  of  the  thousands  of  well-dressed  people  who 
sit  all  day,  and  during  a  great  portion  of  the  night,  in  and  outside  the 
boulevard  cafe's,  smoking,  drinking,  playing  at  cards  and  dominoes,  and 
otherwise  enjoying  themselves.  They  play  piquet  and  drink  "  grogs 
Americains" — weak  rum-and-water,  hot,  with  sugar  and  lemon — at  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  forenoon  in  August ;  they  are  playing  dominoes  and  drinking 
"  bocks  "  of  frothy  beer,  refreshing  to  the  palate,  but  apparently  innocent 
of  malt,  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  They  are  imbibing  coffee  and  cognac  at  eight, 
after  dinner.  They  are  consuming  ices  and  sorbets  at  ten ;  they  are 
sipping  more  American  grogs  at  midnight ;  and  yet,  to  all  seeming, 
tbey  have  not  "  turned  a  hair,"  as  the  saying  is,  in  the  way  of  inebriety. 
They  are  all  as  sober  as  judges  ;  and  yet  they  have  been  laughing 
and  shaking  in  Rabelais's  easy  chair  for  the  last  thirteen  hours.  Who 
are  they  ?  Whence  do  they  come  ?  Where  are  they  going  ?  Where 
do  they  live  ?  They  cannot  be  all  shopkeepers  who  have  left  their  wives 
to  manage  the  shop,  since  they  frequently  bring  both  the  male  and 
female  branches  of  their  families  to  the  cafe  with  them.  They  bring 
grandams  of  eighty,  who  drink  hot  rum-punch.  They  bring  little  brats 
of  seven,  who  drink  "  bocks  "  and  ask  for  the  Vie  Parisienne.  Vogite  la 
galere  !  But  where  is  the  galley,  and  who  tugs  at  the  labouring  oar  ? 
How  do  they  get  the  money  to  pay  their  score  and  give  the  garcon  his 
pourboire  ? 

Mr.  Sala's  ingenious  suggestion  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  is 
that  the  cafe  frequenters  are  "  all  propriStaires  d'immeubles ;  that 
their  grandfathers  purchased  large  slices  of  the  National  Domains 
at  peppercorn  prices  in  the  year  1 792,  and  that  they  and  all  their 
families  have  been  living  prosperously  and  hilariously  on  the 
dividends  ever  since." 

It  is  not  till  hissixth  chapter  that  we  find  Mr.  Sala"  Astray  in  the 
Exhibition,"  his  first  visit  to  which  he  wisely  determined  "  should 
be  conducted  strictly  on  the  system  of  pursuing  absolutely  no  system 
at  all."  A  rapid  survey  of  the  departments  devoted  to  decorative 
furniture  leads  to  some  suggestive  remarks  on  the  difference  between 
French  and  English  art-workmen,  the  general  superiority  of  the 
French  lying  in  "  the  fact  that  the  Frenchman  learns  geometry 
first,  to  model  the  human  figure  next,  and  finally  to  practise 
ornamental  design,  even  if  he  be  intended  for  a  pattern  draughts- 
man only  of  Lyon  shawls  and  Mulhouse  patterns."  Passing 
over  several  chapters  which  deal  in  the  writer's  peculiar 
manner  with  all  manner  of  things  in  or  outside  the  Ex- 
hibition, we  come  to  one  headed  "  Graphics  and  Plastics 
in  the  Exhibition,"  which  contains  some  excellent  remarks 
on  Fortuny  and  his  school.  Of  the  master  Mr.  Sala  says  that  the 
audacious  facility  of  his  composition  and  the  positivism  of  his 
colouring  often  lead  to  the  production  of  confusion  in  the  spec- 
tator's mind.  With  this  opinion  we  are  more  inclined  to  agree 
than  with  the  previously  expressed  one  that,  brilliant  as  Fortuny 
is  as  a  colourist,  he  is  curiously  monotonous  in  his  texture.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Sala  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  as  you  study  him  more  and 
more  intently,  his  marvellous  subtlety  and  delicacy,  his  well-nigh 
unapproached  deftness  as  an  executant,  and  his  deeply  poetic  feel- 
ing, come  gloriously  to  the  front."  On  the  other  hand,  few  people 
will  care  to  deny  that,  "  surpassingly  glowing  and  harmonious  as  is 
the  colour,  the  scheme  of  its  arrangement  is  somewhat,  and  too 
palpably,  an  artificial  one  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Fortuuy's  disciples 
the  artifice  becomes  a  palpable  trick." 

This  chapter  is  followed  by  a  singularly  amusing  one  entitled 
"  Dinner-time  in  Paris."  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Sala  says  that  every 
day  since  his  arrival  he  has  become  more  and  more  persuaded  "  that 
the  modern  Parisians  devote  a  great  deal  too  much  time  every  day 
to  eating  and  drinking ;  and  that,  while  the  people  seem  to  crowd 
the  public  eating-houses  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever,  the  Art  of 
Cookery  is  slowly,but  surely,  deteriorating  and  degenerating  among 
them."  In  the  latter  part  of  this  opinion  Mr.  Sala  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  M.  Abraham  Dreyfus,  who  in  the  DLi-Xcuvihna 
Steele  has  pointed  out  that  it  becomes  constantly  more  difficult  to 
engage  first-rate  chefs,  as  they  can  command  higher  prices^  in  any 
great  centre  of  civilization  than  they  can  get  in  Paris.    So  much 
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i9  this  the  case  that,  according  to  M.  Dreyfus,  one  of  the  first  of 
Parisian  cuisiniers  has  said  that  the  degradation  of  gastronomy  in 
France  can  only  be  averted  or  stopped  by  the  establishment  of  a 
National  School  of  Cookery.  "  Imagine,"  says  Mr.  Sala,  "  the 
Parisians,  the  nation  of  cooks  par  excellence,  coming  down  to  the 
complexion  of  South  Kensington !  "  Meanwhile  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  results  of  Mr.  Sala's  experiments  at  more  than  twenty 
restaurants  during  his  stay  in  Paris  while  the  Exhibition  was  open, 
lie  puts  the  Cafe  Anglais  before  all  otlnt-  dining-places;  but  then, 
to  get  the  best  that  can  be  got  out  of  it,  you  must  be  capable  of 
■ordering  a  dinner  "  out  of  your  own  head";  and  the  proportion  of 
Englishmen  in  Paris  who  are  equal  to  this  feat  is  but  small.  The 
prices  are  of  course  high,  but,  Mr.  Sala  thinks,  not  extortionate, 
and  the  Cafe  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in  Paris  where 
you  can  get  a  real  Havanna  cigar.  The  Maison  Doree,  Bignon's, 
the  Cafe  liiche,  and  many  others  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sala 
among  the  list  of  places  which  he  visited,  are  well  known  ; 
and,  as  he  savs  nothing  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  he  found  them  up  to  the  mark  of  their  reputation,  with 
exception  made  for  the  gradual  falling-otf  which  he  notes 
in  all  Erench  cookery.  We  fear,  both  from  analogy  and  from 
what  he  says  himself,  that  the  praise  which  he  at  first  gave 
to  Gaillon's  had  a  somewhat  unfortunate  effect.  A  few  years  ago 
Gaillon's  was  comparatively  little  known  to  the  ordinary  English 
visitor  to  Paris ;  and  it  certainly  merited  what  Mr.  Sala  said 
of  it,  apart  from  the  fact  which  he  naturally  chronicled  that 
its  proprietor  set  his  face  against  "  Exhibition  prices."  However, 
the  result  of  Mr.  Sala's  announcement  of  this  fact  was,  of  course, 
that  the  place  became  in  time  so  crowded  that  it  was  impossible 
to  dine  there  in  comfort.  It  may  be  hoped  that  it  has  now  re- 
gained its  pristine  virtues.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  part  of 
3Ir.  Sala's  chapter  on  dining  is  his  account  of  a  dinner  at  a  fixed 
price  which  he  rashly  tried  somewhere  in  the  Palais  Royal.  This 
is  described  in  the  writer's  best  manner  ;  and  to  quote  any  passage 
from  it  without  the  context  would  be  to  spoil  its  effect.  Mr. 
Sala  adds  that  one  can  dine  tolerably  well,  but  expensively,  at 
Ye  four's  ;  and  he  gives  well-deserved  praise  to  Voisin's,  at  a  corner 
of  the  Rue  St.  Honors',  Loth  for  its  excellent  wines  and  for  the 
comparative  quiet  of  its  situation.  Mr.  Sala  found  that  he  could  get 
a  pleasant  breakfast  at  Laurent's,  in  the  Avenue  Marigny,  where 
there  was  a  waiter  who  had  the  art,  rare  in  Paris,  of  making  good 
tea,  and  who  seemed  to  have  learnt  English  on  the  Ollendorff 
method.  "  You  come  evening,"  he  said,  "  dinner  in  the  garden.  In 
the  garden  you  dine  under  tne  tiees  green.  Over  the  green  trees  of 
the  garden  during  the  dinner  of  evening  comes  the  illumination  of 
the  gas.  Now  I  give  you  the  hat  and  the  umbrella.  Have  you 
his  umbrella  !J  Francois,  where  is  the  umbrella  of  the  English 
gentleman  ?  Stav,  I  have  the  cashmere  shawl  of  the  English 
I&dy." 

Mr.  Sala's  second  volume  is  perhaps  even  more  pleasantly  dis- 
cursive than  his  first,  and  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  refers  to  a 
visit  made  to  Paris  after  the  Exhibition,  contains,  amongst  other 
things,  a  vivid  description  of  the  great  Hani  Fair.  It  also  con- 
tains some  remarks  upon  M.  Zola,  one  of  which  seems  to  us  to 
contain  in  a  few  pregnant  words  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter. 
M  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  discuss  M.  Zola's  crudities  from 
the  point  of  view  of  art."  We  have  only  to  add  that,  both 
for  those  who  do  and  for  those  who  do  not  know  Paris,  Mr. 
Sala's  volumes  contain  a  fund  of  instruction  and  amusement 
which  can  be  "  drawn  "  at  almost  any  page  with  the  certainty 
of  a  "  find";  and  that  they  are  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Cham, 
Bertall,  and  other  artists,  which  are  not  the  worse  for  having 
.already  appeared  elsewhere,  or  for  having  been  in  one  instance 
ingeniously  modified  to  suit  the  taste  of  English  readers.  We 
have  only  one,  and  that  the  tiniest,  hole  to  pick  in  Mr.  Sala's 
work.    He  quotes  the  well-known  song  : — 

Messieurs  les  otudiants 

S'en  vont  ii  la  Chaumiere, 
Pour  danser  le  cancan 

lit  le  Robert  ilacaire. 

It  is  with  a  full  consciousness  that  we  may  be  wrong  and  Mr.  Sala 
right  that  we  suggest  that  the  two  last  lines  should  really 
be : — 

lis  dansent  le  cancan 
A  la  Robert  Macaire. 


THE  LIBBABT  ASSOCIATION  REPORT.* 

THIS  handsome  volume  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  meeting 
which  the  Librarians  held  at  Oxford  last  year,  and  its  form 
and  comeliness  reflect  the  greatest  credit  both  on  the  Secretaries 
(Messrs.  II.  R.  Tedder  and  E.  C.  Thomas)  and  on  the  Chiswick 
Press.  The  contents,  as  follows  from  the  nature  of  "  Transactions," 
are  of  widely  varying  character  and  value.  Papers  of  a  purely  tech- 
nical kind,  descriptions  of  new  book-cases  or  bindings,  discussions 
of  new  suggestions  for  classification  and  catalogue-making,  appear 
side  by  side  with  historical  accounts  of  different  English  libraries, 
with  philosophical  disquisitions  on  the  value  of  books,  with  jere- 
miads on  librarians'  salaries,  and  with  quasi-political  papers  on 
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American  dealings  with  English  authors.  The  technical  papers 
must  be  judged  by  professionals,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  say 
anything  about  them.  Catalogue-making,  which  is  the  chief  sub- 
ject dealt  with,  is  an  art  the  votaries  of  which  seem  to  be  divided 
into  as  many  schools  as  those  of  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and 
architecture,  and  we  feel  but  little  able  to  decide  between  them.  It 
is  worth  while,  however,  to  call  attention  to  one  practical  matter 
which  concerns  not  only  librarians  but  all  who  possess  books 
bound  in  calf,  especially  in  old  calf.  Mr.  Russell,  of' the  Bath  In- 
stitute, took  the  trouble  to  have  an  analysis  made  of  the  noxious, 
white  powder  that  so  often  appears  on  old  bindings,  and  found  that 
it  consisted  of  "  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  a  large  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid  " ;  and  moreover  his  experiments  showed  that  it 
and  the  consequent  damage  to  bindings  was  not  caused  by  gas- 
light, as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  by  the  mode  in  which  old 
leathers  were  prepared.  His  prescription  for  curing  this  veritable 
disease  is  as  follows : — Dissolve  half*  an  ounce  of  the  best  horn 
glue  ;  add  a  pint  of  warm  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerine  ; 
wash  the  solution  over  the  books  with  a  soft  sponge,  and  when 
they  are  dry  rub  them  with  chamois  leather.  This  simple  process 
counteracts  the  drying  effect  of  hot  air,  &c,  and  tends  to  preserve 
and  restore  the  bindings. 

It  was  natural  that  some  space  should  be  given  up  to  the 
libraries  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Thomas's  paper  on  the  subject, 
though  rather  one-sided,  is  a  good  statement  of  the  case  against 
the  college  libraries  as  at  present  managed.  The  three  points  he 
urges  are — (i)  that  each  college  should  make  its  library  a 
thoroughly  good  library  of  reference  for  all  those  things  that 
are  the  special  subjects  of  study  in  the  University ;  (2)  that  the 
office  of  librarian  should  be  made  a  substantial  one ;  (3)  that 
the  libraries  should  be  specialized  as  far  as  possible.  All 
these  points  have  been  often  urged  before  of  late  years,  no- 
tably by  Mr.  Robarts  ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  colleges  this 
policy  has  been  thoroughly  carried  out.  But  the  truth  is  that,  in 
the  first  place,  men  with  the  real  librarian's  gifts,  men  with  suffi- 
cient special  knowledge  and  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  books  to 
manage  a  large  library  really  well,  are  rare  everywhere,  and  at 
Oxford  are  not  much  commoner  than  in  other  places  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  the  Bodleian  overwhelms  the  college  libraries.  The 
existence  of  one  great  library  in  a  town  takes  away  the  motive 
for  perfecting  the  smaller  libraries,  except  in  the  very  few 
cases  where  the  college  librarian  is  a  man  who  will  give  half 
his  time  to  the  books.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  what 
the  college  libraries  generally  are.  They  are  rooms,  generally 
speaking,  filled  with  the  worthless  accumulations  of  past  ages; 
with  vast  superseded  editions  of  the  classics,  with  Puritan 
divinity,  "  all  the  Sermons,  all  the  Lectures  preacht,  printed, 
vented  in  such  numbers  aud  such  volumes,"  as  Milton  says  ;  with 
books,  in  a  word,  which  were  indiscriminately  accumulated  by 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Fellows,  and  which  have  not 
even  the  rnison  d'etre  of  rarity,  that  be3t  excuse  for  valueless 
volumes.  What  is  the  reforming  librarian  to  do  with  them  P 
They  crowd  his  scanty  shelves  ;  he  cannot  transfer  them  to  other 
institutions  that  would  prize  them ;  he  must  not  sell  them  for 
waste  paper,  or  make  a  bonfire  of  them  in  the  college  quadrangle. 
And  yet,  until  they  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  weeded  out, 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  library.  In  the  great  majority  of  colleges, 
however  regretable  the  conclusion  may  be,  all  that  is  probably  to 
be  looked  for  is  that  the  first  of  Mr.  Thomas's  requirements  will 
be  satisfied,  and  that  books  will  be  added  which  have  a  practical 
relation  to  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  place. 

A  paper  which  seems  to  promise  much  that  will  be  interesting 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Reynolds  on  Cathedral  Libraries.  The 
appendix,  indeed,  which  gives  a  tabular  conspectus  of  the  state  of 
all  these  libraries,  is  valuable  ;  but  the  article  itself  is  too  rambling 
and  ill  arranged  to  be  at  all  worthy  of  the  subject.  It  is  pleasant 
to  learn  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Cathedral  Libraries  are  well 
kept,  and  that  they  are  fairly  accessible.  A  better-written  paper  is 
Mr.  Shore's,  on  those  little-known  and  unhappy  institutions,  the  old 
Parochial  Libraries  of  England  ;  a  paper  which,  with  its  detailed 
tabular  list,  forms  a  heavy  indictment  against  those  who  are  and 
have  been  responsible  for  maintaining  these  libraries.  Among 
other  points,  Mr.  Shore's  paper  affords  evidence  of  the  great  interest 
which  the  Archdeacons  of  England  and  Wales  take  in  the  books 
belonging  to  their  parishes.  Last  year  the  Council  of  the  Library 
Association  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  seventy  Archdeacons  asking 
for  information  on  the  point ;  but  from  only  nine  did  they  receive 
any  answer.  Whatever  "  archidiaconal  functions  "  may  include, 
it  is  evident  they  do  not  include,  in  the  case  of  sixty-one  of  the 
seventy  dignitaries,  the  task  of  answering  civilly  worded  and  im- 
portant letters.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  number  of  these 
parochial  libraries,  or  of  the  interesting  history  of  their  foundations, 
and  of  the  Act  passed  in  1709  for  their  better  preservation.  Dr.  Bray 
and  Lord  Chancellor  King  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  passing  the 
Act,  and  it  was  principally  through  the  munilicence  of  the  former  that 
150  "Bray  Libraries"  were  established  in  the  few  years  that  fol- 
lowed. The  object  was  the  laudable  one  of  improving  the  minds  of 
the  parish  clergy  ;  but  though  the  Act  made  the  clergy  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  books,  it  seems  in  that  respect  to  have  soon 
become  a  dead  letter.  "  Of  such  of  these  libraries  as  remain," 
says  Mr.  Shore, "  many  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition."  Thanks 
to  the  Archdeacons  and  others,  the  difficulty  of  getting  information 
on  the  subject  has  been  great,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  Mr. 
Shore  has  not  been  able  to  record  the  condition  of  the  books.  But 
of  those  he  does  record  we  find  that  far  too  many  collections  are 
badly  cared  for.  Llaudabarn(Cardigan),Skipton,Swafi'ham,Totnes, 
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and  Wimborne  have  allowed  their  hooks  to  come  into  a  "had," 
"  perishing-,"  or  "  neglected  "  condition,  and  many  more  of  these 
libraries  can  get  no  higher  mark  than  "tolerable."  We  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  account  which  a  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Shore's,  "  a  gentleman  well  known  in  literature,"  gives  of  the 
library  at  Skipton,  Yorkshire  : — 

The  Potty's  Library,  Skipton,  when  I  saw  it  last,  in  1876,  was  kept  at 
the  west  end  of  the  parish  church,  in  cases,  open  except  for  a  wire  network. 
The  books  were  so  wet  that  the  leaves  could  not  be  turned  over  of  the  few 
I  borrowed  till  they  had  been  dried  for  several  days.  They  had  been  (as  I 
was  told  by  the  old  sexton  who  had  charge  of  them)  for  many  years  walled 
up  and  bail  only  recently  been  rendered  accessible.  There  are  still  many 
valuable  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  books  in  the  collection,  but  in 
many  cases  imperfect  and  literally  rotted  away.  No  catalogue  could  I  get 
access  to.  It  was  admitted  that  one  existed  ;  but  so  many  valuable  works 
are  said  to  have  disappeared  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  allow  the  catalogue 
to  be  examined.  The  disappearance  of  the  missing  books  ought  to  be  in- 
quired into  and  evidence  taken  as  to  their  existence  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  keeping  back  the  catalogue  prevented  my  carrying  out  the  personal 
investigation  I  had  projected.  The  parish  clergyman  is  responsible  for  the 
present  care  of  the  books,  but  as  my  knowledge  of  the  library  only  reaches 
back  to  1872,  I  do  not  know  under  whose  care  they  were  when  the  principal 
mischief  was  done. 

Mr.  Robert  Harrison,  the  well-known  librarian  of  the  London 
Library,  is  very  entertaining  on  the  salaries  of  librarians,  with 
their  eighteen  distinct  duties  (he  adopts  Mr.  Edwards's  analysis) 
and  their  infinitesimal  pay.  Statistics,  such  as  those  quoted  from 
the  books  of  the  Birmingham  Library,  seem  to  put  the  unlucky 
librarian  in  a  somewhat  worse  position  than  a  negro  slave : — 

Add  together  [says  Mr.  Harrison]  the  three  classes  of  mental  and 
manual  effort  he  has  to  make ; — 

Cataloguing         ...  ...  ...     5.000  entries. 

Borrowers  ...  ...  ...    27.000  to  be  answered. 

Books  to  fetch,  record,  and  replace    ...  970,000 

1,002,000  (per  annum.) 
that  is,  3,340  efforts  in  each  of  the  300  working  days  in  the  year. 

When  this  appalling  total  comes  to  be  compared  with  the  whole 
amount  paid  as  salaries  in  the  year,  we  arrive  "  at  the  sum  of 
1  "6  farthing  [per  effort],  or  slightly  more  than  half  what  you  pay 
the  shoeblack  for  po'ishing  one  of  your  shoes."  And  at  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Manchester  Free  Libraries  the  rate  is  even  less. 
Speaking  seriously,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  smallness  of  the 
salaries  offered  to  librarians  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so 
few  of  the  Free  Libraries  answer.  In  most  towns — in  all,  in  fact, 
except  the  largest  or  the  most  enlightened — it  is  a  difficult  task, 
even  when  the  library  is  started,  to  get  people  to  come  and  read ; 
and  those  who  have  to  do  with  such  ventures  know  how  much  de- 
pends on  the  actual  working  head.  What  sort  of  head  can  be 
got  for  "sums  varying  from  150?.  to  20I.  per  annum,"' such  as 
we  learn  that  the  salaries  now  paid  actually  are  ?  One  en- 
thusiast declares  that  "  a  librarian  ought  to  be  at  once  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  business."  In  a  small  Free 
Library  we  might  make  some  slight  discount  from  the  first 
two  qualifications;  but  he  certainly  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
some  quickness  of  mind  and  steadiness  of  character,  with  at 
least  as  much  knowledge  of  books  as  is  generally  acquired  by  a 
good  secondhand  bookseller.  Mr.  Harrison  is  probably  right  in 
saying  that  250/.  ought  to  be  the  lowest  stipend  paid  to  such  a 
person :  and,  in  recommending  that  where  the  penny  rate  does 
not  yield  such  a  sum,  it  ought  either  to  be  increased  or  the  library 
abolished. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  end  one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  book 
— that  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Allnutt,  of  the  Bodleian,  on  Provincial 
Printers.  This  paper,  which  consists  of  three  pages  of  text  and  six 
of  closely  printed  appendix,  is  a  model  of  condensed  and  accurate 
statement ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  one  which  has  never  been  properly 
treated,  and  which  even  local  historians  generally  neglect,  those 
who  care  for  the  history  of  printing  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Allnutt  for  his  work.  As  regards  this  matter  England  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  through  three  stages,  which  may  be  shortly 
described  as  the  first  stage  of  freedom,  up  to  1533;  the 
stage  of  reaction,  from  1533  to  1693,  marked  by  the  repressive 
laws  of  1583  and  1662;  and  the  modern  stage  of  unrestricted 
printing,  from  1693  onwards.  It  is  to  the  liberal  recognition  ot 
the  new  art  by  the  authorities,  culminating  in  the  Act  of  1  Itich.  III., 
which  authorized  foreign  printers  to  set  up  their  trade  in  England, 
that  we  owe  the  existence  of  fifteenth-century  books  printed  at 
Oxford,  St.  Albans,  and  York.  Commercial  jealousy  soon  banished 
the  foreigners,  and  even  forbade  the  importation  of  foreign  books  ; 
and  presently  the  Government  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
allowing  presses  where  they  were  not  easily  under  control.  In 
1583  an  Act  positively  forbids  all  printing  except  in  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge;  and  even  during  the  troubles  of  the 
seventeenth  century  we  only  find  four  provincial  presses  at  work — 
at  Bristol,  Shrewsbury,  Exeter,  and  York.  The  Act  of  1662 
made  printing  a  still  closer  monopoly  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
than  it  had  been  before,  and  not  more  than  twenty  master  printers, 
besides  the  King's  Printers,  were  to  be  allowed  in  England. 
Under  William  III.  (1693)  all  these  restrictions  were  broken  down. 
Thirty-five  years  later  we  find  a  contemporary  record  of  twenty- 
eight  provincial  presses  at  work,  and  this  record  is  known  to  be 
incomplete.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  number  was  some- 
thing like  three  hundred,  of  all  of  which,  with  the  title  and  date 
of  their  first-born  work,  Mr.  Allnutt's  list  takes  note.  Foreign 
bibliographers  are  always  extremely  careful  to  note  the  "  first 
book  printed  "  at  this  town  or  that ;  and  in  Spain,  Italy,  France, 


Germany  such  books  are  well  known  and  eagerly  sought  for.  It 
is  satisfactory  that  we  have  at  length  an  almost  exhaustive  list  for 
England,  though  a  restrictive  policy  and  a  national  indifference  to 
letters  make  the  list  of  early  books  a  very  scanty  one. 


CONVICT  LIFE.* 

WE  look  upon  such  a  work  as  this  with  considerable  sus- 
picion. The  author  says  that  he  is  a  ticket-of-leave  man. 
This  perhaps  is,  in  one  point  of  view,  somewhat  to  his  credit.  For 
the  fact  that  he  has  earned  his  ticket-of-leave  is  a  proof  that  his 
behaviour  when  undergoing  his  sentence  of  penal  servitude  was  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  merit.  But  beyond  this  we  have  nothing 
but  his  own  evidence  to  show  that  he  is  worthy  of  trust.  He  says 
that  he  is  penitent,  and  we  hope  that  here  he  speaks  the  truth ; 
but  professions  of  penitence,  as  he  himself  points  out,  are  worth- 
less in  themselves.  He  asks  us  to  believe  him  when  all  that  we 
•  know  of  him  is  that  he  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  seven 
years,  and  has  earned  his  discharge  before  the  expiration  of  the 
full  term  of  his  punishment.  So  little  aware,  however,  does  he 
seem  to  be  of  the  need  he  is  under  of  bringing  forward  some  proof 
of  his  own  trustworthiness,  that  he  himself  presumes  so  far  as  to 
give  testimonials  of  the  characters  of  others.  Thus  he  says,  in 
writing  of  the  governor  of  one  prison,  whose  name  he  mentions, 
"  I  cannot  help  adding  that  he  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  an  English  gentleman 
with  whom  I  had  ever  come  across."  Perhaps  he  may  think  that 
he  is  as  good  a  judge  of  a  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman  as 
any  one  need  be ;  for  he  was,  as  we  learn  on  his  own  authority,  a 
man  of  some  respectability  and  education,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  was  wearing  a  suit  of  clothes  adapted,  as  he  says,  to  his 
position  in  life,  which  had  shortly  before  cost  him  twelve  or  four- 
teen pounds.  It  is  not  many  among  us,  we  fear,  who  are  able  to 
wear  such  clothes  as  those  which  adorned  this  respectable  man  ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  never 
having  to  change  those  that  we  do  wear  for  a  prison  suit.  The 
judge  who  tried  him  was  not  moved  either  by  his  respectability  or 
by  his  fourteen-pound  suit.  "  He  thought  it  to  be  his  duty,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  to  send  a  man  of  some  respectability  cand  education, 
and  who  had  never  before  darkened  the  doorsof  a  police  court,  to  herd 
with  professional  thieves  in  penal  servitude  for  seven  years."  How- 
ever, the  convict  has  now  the  advantage  over  his  lordship ;  for  he 
is  at  large,  while  the  poor  judge — no  doubt  as  a  punishment  for  his 
severity — "  has  gone,"  the  ticket-of-leave  man  says,  "  to  that  bourn 
from  which  not  even  judges  return."  Well,  j  udges  do  certainly  die, 
whether  the  sentences  they  have  given  are  long  or  short ;  and  when 
they  are  once  dead,  they  as  certainly  do  not  come  back  again  to 
earth.  But  before  we  can  agree  with  the  ticket-of-leave  man 
when  he  says  that  in  the  interests  of  society  and  the  taxpayer  six 
months  of  solitary  confinement  would  have  been  quite  as  efficacious, 
we  must  first  know  what  was  his  crime.  That  he  nowhere  tells 
us.  It  was,  he  says,  hi3  first  offence,  and  we  all  know  well  enough 
that  a  first  offence  must  be  of  a  most  serious  character  for  it  to  be 
visited  by  any  judge  whatever  with  a  sentence  of  seven  years 
penal  servitude.  The  ticket-of-leave  man,  however,  was  not  only 
respectable ;  he  also  claims  to  be  a  man  of  some  education.  He 
has,  at  all  events,  studied  the  Scriptures.  He  is,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  an  American,  for  surely  no  one  but  an  American  could 
write,  "  I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
and  how  he  sold  his  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver."  Who  can 
read  these  words  and  not  fancy  that  he  hears  the  Yankee  twang  ? 
Besides,  he  is  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a  Yankee 
prisoner  at  Portland,  who  has,  he  is  sure,  given  up  all  idea  of  escape, 
and  is  doing  his  best  to  keep  a  good  character.  We  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  at  once  accept  the  ticket-of-leave  man's  evi- 
dence for  this  worthy  convict,  and  remit  the  fifteen  years  of  penal 
servitude  which  he  has  still  to  serve  of  the  twenty  to  which  he  was 
sentenced.  Whatever  was  the  amount  of  the  author's  education  when 
he  went  into  prison,  he  contrived  to  increase  it  during  his  residence 
there,  for  whenever  he  could  obtain  a  volume  that  contained 
selections  from  the  great  poets  he  was  accustomed  to  memorize  {sic) 
them.  To  memorize  is,  we  believe,  the  American  for  to  learn  by 
heart. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  impossible  that  an  ex-convict  should  write 
a  very  valuable  book  on  convict  life  and  our  prison  discipline.  Ia 
the  book  before  us,  however,  there  is,  so  fur  as  we  can  see,  nothing 
of  any  worth.  In  the  first  place  we  distrust  the  writer.  In 
more  than  one  passage  he  shows  that  his  virtue  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  height  at  which  he  would  set  it.  He  describes,  for  instance, 
how,  having  got  what  he  calls  "  the  auxiliaries  of  civilization,"  he 
sold  his  old  prison  suit  to  a  Jewish  dealer  in  old  clothes.  The  man 
"  said  '  it  was  no  goot,'  and  he  was  perfectly  right.  He  thought  he 
might  be  able  '  to  palm  it  olfupon  a  flat,'  and  he  would  risk  a  crown 
for  it.  I  accepted  his  offer  with  thanks."  Iu  other  wrords,  a  penitent 
sinner  who  looks  back,  as  he  tells  us,  on  his  own  past  misconduct 
with  feelings  of  shame,  horror,  and  disgust,  thanks  a  man  who,  while 
he  buys  articles  of  him,  avows  at  the  same  time  his  intention  of  pass- 
ing them  oil'  on  some  simple  person  by  a  cheat.  The  penitent  man 
might  at  all  events  have  taken  his  crown  in  silence,  and  spared 
his  thanks.    If  he  could  not  refrain  from  good  words,  he  might 
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Lave  urged  tbe  Jew,  in  return  for  his  money,  to  follow  him  in  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  repentance.  He  might  have  warned 
him  that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  old  courses,  and  u  palmed  things 
upon  ilats,''  the  day  would  come  when  he  might  have  to  say  in  his 
own  words,  "  I  have  sinned  against  society,  and  however  deep  and 
sincere  my  repentance,  the  Pharisees  of  society  will  never  forgive 
me."  In  another  passage  he  attempts  a  classification  of  pri- 
soners. For  some  he  has  a  feeling-  of  pity,  but  as  regards  others  he 
cannot  control  his  moral  indignation.  He  is  chielly  roused  against 
*'  a  class  who  become  thieves  from  a  sheer  lack  of  conscience  ;  men 
■who  do  not  act  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  who  are  not 
prompted  by  the  goadings  of  poverty  ;  but  who,  seeing;  that  they 
can  with  8886,  or  by  the  use  of  a  little  chicanery,  possess  them- 
selves of  the  property  of  others,  allow  no  feelings  of  honour  or 
justice  to  stand  in  their  way.''  They  are,  he  says,  no  doubt  often 
moved  with  envy.  Chance  throws  them  into  the  way  of  men 
■whose  means  are  greater  than  their  own.  "  They  imbibe  a  desire 
to  rival  their  associates  in  luxury  and  display,  and,  having  no  moral 
principles  to  restrain  them,  do  not  hesitate  to  take  a  short  but 
crooked  cut  to  wealth."  He  can  draw  no  distinction,  he  says, 
between  these  men  and  the  midnight  burglar.  He  even  prefers  to 
them  the  murderess  Catherine  Webster.  In  going  on  to  enlarge 
on  the  enormity  of  their  conduct,  he  begins  a  long  sen- 
tence with  "  The  man  who  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood,"  and 
winds  up  in  a  way  that  might  have  excited  envy  in  Joseph 
Surface  himself.  His  principles  are  no  doubt  good,  but  he 
does  not  always  apply  them  soundly.  For  instance,  he  became 
acquainted  at  Portland  -with  an  Oxford  graduate  who  "  had 
achieved,"  he  tells  us,  "  some  success  in  his  profession,  but  an 
absurd  desire  for  display  and  an  ambition  to  keep  as  liberal  a  table 
and  as  well-bred  horses  as  his  richer  neighbours,  had  led  him  into 
ditiiculties  from  which  he  sought  to  extricate  himself  by  forgery." 
Here,  thee,  the  ticket-of-leave  man  meets  a  man  of  the  class 
■which  ranks  morally  below  a  murderess.  What  does  he  say  of 
him  ?  "  His  act  and  the  folly  which  led  up  to  it  could  not  be  apolo- 
gized for."  The  man  certainly  had  a  wife  who  was  dying,  and 
therefore  very  properly  won  his  fellow-prisoner's  sympathy.  But 
then,  if  the  ticket-of-leave  man  feels  for  him,  why  should  he  be  so 
very  severe  upon  all  other  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  exactly 
the  same  crime?  We  cannot  set  any  very  high  value  on  the 
moral  character  of  a  man  who  in  one  page  tells  us  that  a  certain 
crime  is  worse  than  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  murders,  and  in 
another  page  writes  that  this  same  crime  cannot  be  apologized  for. 
Again,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  a  letter  that  fills  more  than 
seven  pages  of  this  hook,  and  professes  to  have  been  written  by  a 
convict  on  the  8th  of  last  month  from  Dartmoor,  is  what  it 
professes  to  be.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  written,  not 
for  the  ticket-of-leave  man  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  sent, 
but  for  the  public  who  are  to  read  the  ticket-of-leave  man's  book. 
We  may  be  doing  the  author  an  injustice,  but  we  certainly  should 
not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  recommeud  that  his  services  should  be 
engaged  for  a  reasonable  remuneration,  as  he  suggests,  to  look 
after  his  fellow  ticket-of-leave  men  in  London.  "  I  should  be 
able,"  he  says,  "  in  a  month  to  make  a  reliable  report  to  the  autho- 
rities as  to  their  proclivities  and  habits."  He  has  already  warned 
benevolent  and  religious  people  against  the  pretensions  of 
prisoners  who  on  their  discharge  set  up  for  converted  characters, 
and  seek  to  be  employed  in  evangelization.  It  is  well  also  to  be 
■on  our  guard  against  those  who,  in  their  search  after  employment, 
urge  that  we  should  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

However,  if  this  writer  really  wished  to  show  his  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  he  might  have  found  a  very  easy  way  of  doing  so. 
Shortly  before  his  discharge  a  fellow-prisoner  told  him  where  some 
keys  were  to  be  found  "  which  could  ell'ect  an  entrance  to  a  house 
in  Great  Portland  Street."  The  ticket-of-leave  man  was  to  take 
them  to  the  prisoner's  brother,  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  respectable 
working-man,  but  is  in  reality  an  accomplice  with  a  set  of  thieves. 
Did  the  author  at  once  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  police  ? 
Have  the  brother  and  "  his  dishonest  pals  "  been  arrested  ?  He 
knows  also  of  a  plan  for  robbing  next  winter  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  near  Cambridge.  Here  is  a  second  chance  for  showing 
his  own  deep  and  sincere  repentance,  and  for  furnishing  what  ho 
calls  a  "  reliable  "  report  of  the  "  proclivities  "  of  at  least  one 
thief.  He  would  do  more  real  service,  and  would  better  deserve 
a  reasonable  remuneration,  than  by  turning  author  and  writing 
a  wordy  book.  For  the  recommendations  that  he  gives  about 
the  right  method  of  dealing  with  criminals  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  worthless.  _  We  might  as  well  look  for  the  boy  who 
had  been  ofteuest  birched  in  his  school  to  write  on  the  best 
method  of  education,  as  for  a  convict  to  write  on  prison  discipline 
and  the  reform  of  the  criminals.  The  man,  as  might  be  expected, 
shows  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  the  subject.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance, that  men  naturally  honest  are  very  commonly  sent  to  penal 
servitude  for  stealing  a  bushel  of  potatoes  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 
In  the  hist  place,  men  naturally  honest  have  no  occasion  in  this 
country  to  turn  to  stealing,  even  if  they  have,  to  use  the  ticket- 
of-leave  man's  words,  a  dozen  helpless  and  innocent  children 
whose  cravings  they  wish  to  satisfy.  There  is  a  poor-law  and  relief 
for  those  who  cannot  find  work.  In  the  second  place,  such 
sentences  are  not,  as  every  one  knows,  very  commonly  given  for 
such  offences,  if  indeed  they  are  ever  given  at  all.  He  makes  the 
wildest  statements  about  the  prisoners.  "  Xot  one  in  a  hundred," 
he  writes  in  one  page,  <;  goes  into  the  chapel  with  any  reverence 
for  the  God  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  hold  communion." 
What  means  has  he,  or  any  one,  for  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion 
as  that  ?    By  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  thieves,  he  says  in 


another  page,  is  utterly  and  irreclaimably  lost.  Yet  later  on  he  writes 
that  he  is  certain  that  one-half  of  the  men  now  conv  icted  could  be- 
reformed.  He  maintains  that  the  army  of  professional  thieves  is 
great  and  yearly  increasing;  and  in  another  place  he  says  that  thisi 
class  seems  to  increase  every  year  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  popula- 
tion. Yet  every  one  who  has  paid  even  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  statistics  of  crime  is  well  aware  that,  so  far  from  increasing, 
this  class  has  been  greatly  reduced  of  late  years.  "I  regret  to' 
have  to  acknowledge,"  he  writes  on  another  page,  "  that  in  this 
evening  of  the  nineteenth  Christian  century  such  a  class  does  exist 
in  England,  and  that  its  name  is  legion."  We  have  no  need  of  a 
man  fresh  from  prison  to  tell  us  that.  We  know  already  that 
there  are  plenty  of  rogues,  both  professional  rogues  and 
those  whom  we  must,  we  suppose,  call  merely  amateurs.  It 
would  be  idle  to  consider  the  suggestions  he  oilers  for  the  reform, 
of  our  prison  discipline.  He  sets  up  as  an  authority  before  he 
has  begun  even  to  study  the  subject.  There  are  one  or  two  cases, 
however,  in  which  he  brings  charges  against  certain  officers  who 
could  bo  easily  identified,  and  these  charges  certainly  should  be 
examined  into.  If  they  are  proved  to  be  false,  the  author  should 
be  prosecuted  for  libel  and  his  book  suppressed.  If  they  are 
proved  to  be  true,  he  will  have  done  good  service.  There  is  one 
statement  he  make3  of  a  general  nature  which  is  startling  enough. 
He  says  that  the  warders  always  know  the  hour  at  which  the 
Governor  will  make  his  round,  and  that  the  Governor  always 
knows  the  day  when  one  of  the  directors  of  the  convict  department 
will  visit  his  prison.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  the  faults  in  our 
prison  system  must  indeed  be  vast.  For  inspection  certainly  is  in 
every  case  needful,  and  inspection  is  almost  worthless  when  it  is 
not  sudden  and  unforeseen.  We  have  heard  of  an  inspector  of 
Scotch  prisons  who  in  days  gone  by  used  to  arrive  at  the  prison 
door  at  the  most  unlikely  hours,  and  more  than  once  found  the 
prisouers  drunk  with  whisky  which  they  had  bought  of  the 
Governor  himself.  Times  are  changed,  no  doubt,  since  then  ;  but, 
according  to  this  penitent  ticket-of-leave  man,  he  was  during  his 
stay  at  Pentonville  supplied  by  a  friend  who  had  "  a  great  heart " 
with  the  daily  papers  at  his  breakfast,  the  Pall  Mall  at  his  supper, 
and  with  dainties  and  luxuries.  "  They  were  breakfasts  and 
suppers,"  he  says,  with  a  fond  recollection  and  also  with  a  sigh 
for  his  great-hearted  friend,  who,  "  alas !  has  gone  to  another 
world."  However,  if  official  inspection  is  somewhat  slack,  these 
literary  ticket-of-leave  men  will  make  up  for  any  deficiency.  They 
pass,  as  we  have  said,  censures  on  those  who  neglect  their  duty, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  give  most  satisfactory  testimonials  to  the 
governors,  doctors,  and  chaplains  who  come  up  to  their  high 
standard  of  excellence. 


SOME  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS.* 

THE  impartial  critic  who  is  asked  where  the  best  wood- 
cuts are  produced  has,  we  fear,  but  one  answer  possible : — 
Neither  in  England,  Germany,  nor  France,  but  in  America. 
In  fact,  the  engraver  is  there  far  ahead  of  the  artist,  and' 
if  they  had  such  men  as  our  own  chief  book  illustrators — 
artists  to  whom  drawing  on  wood  has  been  a  special  study 
— to  draw  for  their  engravers,  our  Transatlantic  cousins  might 
well  boast  that  they  had  beaten  the  country  of  Bewick  and  Jack- 
son. The  only  proof  needed  of  the  truth  of  our  reluctant  ad- 
mission may  be  found  in  a  moment.  Take  any  recent  number  of 
such  an  American  periodical  as  Seribner's  Magazine,  and  compare 
it  with  the  Cornhill.  In  Scribner  the  artists  are  careful,  exact, 
neat,  often  picturesque,  but  in  no  sense  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Da 
Maurier  or  Mr.  Charles  Keene.  Yet  look  at  the  delicacy  of  the  Ame- 
rican engraving,  the  number  of  different  tints  and  shades,  the  micro- 
scopic graining  of  the  ground,  the  absolute  fidelity  of  the  print  to  the 
original  drawing,  the  subordination  of  the  engraver's  mind  to  that  of 
the  artist  whose  work  he  perpetuates.  In  ordinary  English  woodcuts 
the  artist's  work  is  translated,  not  perpetuated.  It  is  obliterated, and 
we  must  put  up  with  a  translation,  just  as  some  ancient  Greek 
authors  are  only  known  by  the  Latin  versions  of  their  works.  A 
child  can  recognize  the  heavy  hand  of  the  engraver.  His  indi- 
viduality, his  mannerism,  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  of  the  artist,  and  in  the  result  we  have  a  black  and  white 
imitation  of  a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  absolutely  devoid  of  gradation, 
and  showing  everywhere  that  the  cutter  has  been  wrestling  with 
the  artist,  not  helping  him;  has  been  shouting;  hini  down,  rather 
than  allowing  him  to  tell  his  own  tale.  It  is,  of  course,  no  business 
of  ours  to  ask  how  the  American  engraver  obtains  his  ellects,  whether 
he  largely  uses  machinery,  whether  he  cuts  on  a  softer  wood  than 
box,  or  on  no  wood  at  all  but  some  composition.  All  this  i3 
beside  the  question  ;  certain  it  is  that,  if  we  want  to  see  modern 
"  xylography  "  worthy  to  compare  with  Bewick's,  we  must  go  to 
America  for  it.  Here  and  there  we  see  indications  that  only  the 
will,  not  the  power,  is  wanting  among  us.  Some  of  the  cuts 
appearing  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Rogers's  Egyptian  papers  in  the 
Art  Journal  contain  passages,  so  to  speak,  not  wholly  unworthy} 
but  they  make  us  all  the  more  regret  that  in  England,  and  still 
more  in  France,  where  wood-cutting  never  attained  to  our  standard, 
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the  artist  who  would  see  his  own  work  in  a  print,  and  not  the 
engraver's  notion  of  what  the  work  ought  to  be,  must  go  to  one 
of  the  new  semi-photographic  processes  recently  invented,  which 
have  one  great  merit — that  they  reproduce  faithfully  the  artist's 
lines.  Tints  are  lost,  thin  lines  often  become  thick,  and  thick 
lines  thin;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  artist  who  can  draw  neatly 
with  a  pen  feels  pretty  certain  that  his  work  will  be  rendered 
without  much  alteration,  that  whatever  of  spirit  he  may  have 
been  able  to  infuse  into  it  will  not  be  diluted. 

In  the  number  of  illustrated  books  and  periodicals,  therefore, 
which  are  produced  and  published  at  the  present  day,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  most  satisfactory  are  those  in  which  the  neat- 
ness and  prettiuess  of  the  old  woodcut  is  superseded  by  the  bold 
effectiveness  of  dashing  pen-and-ink  sketches,  printed  by  the  help 
of  photography,  with  as  little  intervention  as  possible  from  the 
engraver.  We  see  what  the  artist  meant ;  we  do  not  obtain  a 
very  pleasing  picture,  and  often  wish  for  a  little  more  detail  than 
falls  to  our  portion ;  but,  if  there  is  anything  of  force,  of  ex- 
pression, of  beauty,  of  meaning  in  the  drawing,  we  know  that  we 
have  it  all,  and  are  pleased  and  satisfied  even  with  rough  work. 
In  L'Art,  for  example,  a  weekly  paper  published  simultaneously 
in  London  and  Paris,  and,  we  suppose,  not  to  be  reckoned 
wholly  French,  as  it  certainly  is  not  wholly  English,  we  have 
illustrations  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Salon  and  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  which  the  artists  whose  works  are  reproduced 
themselves  give  us  sketches  from  their  pictures.  Better  far  rough 
sketches  of  landscape  like  those  by  Oastau  in  the  second  volume 
of  L'Art  (pp.  163,  166),  than  the  neatest  woodcut  in  which  we 
only  recognize  the  engraver's  mannerism.  A  head  by  Cabanel,  a 
figure  by  Baudry,  even  in  the  most  elementary  condition  is  more 
instructive  and  gives  us  a  more  truthful  impression  of  the  artist's 
intention  than  we  can  obtain  from  the  best  imitation  on  wood  of 
the  smooth  tameness  of  a  line  engraving.  The  processes  by  which 
these  effects  are  produced  are  very  interesting.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  romantic  in  the  union  of  science  and  art  to  dissemi- 
nate at  large  a  pleasure  which  used  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  a 
few.  In  a  remote  country  village  the  young  aspirant  finds  his 
education  begun  by  being  brought  almost  face  to  face  with  the 
actual  work  of  the  highest  genius.  Time  was  when  people,  and 
especially  young  people,  were  thankful  that  engravings  could  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  cost  which  enabled  them  at  least  to  know 
what  a  Landseer  or  a  Turner  was  like.  The  popularity  of  great 
artists  prevailed  among  thousands  who  had  never  seen  one  of 
their  works.  But  by  these  combinations  of  photography  and 
printing  the  artist's  manner  of  working,  his  own  very  touch, 
is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all  who  care  to  knosv.  The 
effect,  in  teaching  art  to  the  next  generation,  is  incalculable. 
Colour  is  still  deficient,  but  form,  light  and  shade,  expression, 
composition,  all  may  be  studied  from  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  at  the  cottage  fireside,  and  in  the  log-hut  of  the  back- 
woods. There  is  much  that  is  hopeful  for  the  art  of  the  future 
in  this  spread  of  the  best  examples  among  the  masses.  The 
village  artist  can  learn  at  least  the  elements  of  drawing,  no  longer 
from  the  stiff  and  servile  imitations  which  misrepresented  pictures 
to  our  fathers,  but  from  faithful  reflections  of  the  real,  untouched 
designs  of  those  artists  whose  work  is  most  worthy  of  study. 

In  another  direction,  too,  much  has  been  done,  and  may  be  done. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  good  models  of 
carving,  of  cabinet-niaking,  of  embroidery,  of  metal-work,  and  other 
similar  arts  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  educate,  even  in  the 
rudiments,  the  people,  however  gifted,  of  remote  places.  Not 
many  years  ago  we  heard  a  country  clergyman  lament,  in  a  dis- 
trict where  the  people  were  largely  employed  iu  quarrying  and 
mason-work,  the  difficulty  of  teaching  carving  even  to  the  most 
ambitious  of  the  boys  in  his  district.  Now  and  then  it  was 
possible  to  send  a  promising  youth  to  study  under  an  accomplished 
■workman,  but  he  had  to  begin  with  rudiments  which  can  now,  at 
a  trifling  expense,  be  mastered  at  home.  Such  a  volume  as 
that  describing  and  illustrating  the  Retrospective  Exhibition 
held  at  Lyons  two  years  ago  brings  the  best  examples  of 
furniture  before  the  eye  with  so  much  correctness  that  any 
boy  not  actually  stupid  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the  chief 
features  of  good  work  of  the  best  periods ;  and,  though  such  an 
acquaintance  must  be  rudimentary  at  best,  it  clears  the  way  for 
those  capable  of  learning,  and  renders  them  fit  to  appreciate  more 
advanced  lessons  when  they  attain  to  them.  The  pictures  in  this 
book  are  apparently  produced  by  a  more  direct  photographic  pro- 
cess than  the  artist's  sketches  of  which  we  spoke  above,  but  they 
are  engravings  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  in  a  style  somewhat 
analogous  to  mezzotint,  and  with  a  delicacy  and  a  deceptive  soli- 
dity of  effect  to  which  no  mezzotint,  however  careful  and  minute, 
ever  aspired.  There  is  a  limit,  and  a  narrow  one,  beyond  which 
the  instruction  conveyed  by  these  prints  cannot  go.  But  where 
any  taste  exists,  and  the  power  of  profiting  by  good  examples  of  a 
high  class,  such  pictures  as  these  must  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  series  of  examples  of  cabinets,  of  carved  chairs,  of  coffers,  of 
metal-work  here  displayed  is  probably  the  largest  that  has  yet  been 
published.  The  style  is  not  uniformly  good,  and  the  mechanical 
skill  is  often  greater  than  the  power  of  design.  But  as  specimens 
of  a  class  of  objects  the  production  of  which  still  goes  on,  carried 
on  unfortunately  for  the  most  part  by  people  ignorant  of 
all  the  principles  of  the  arts  they  are  supposed  to  practise, 
we  cannot  imagine  them  to  be  anything  but  instructive  and 
stimulating  to  the  highest  degree.  One  often  meets,  even  in  out 
of  the  way  places,  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  busy  workshops, 
with  men  capable  of  carrying  out  the  finest  designs.    But  who 


can  supply  even  second-rate  designs  by  mere  verbal  descriptions  or 
I  even  careful  drawings  ?  Here  we  have  designs  of  a  high  character, 
j  and,  granted  the  executive  ability,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  in- 
j  telligent  workman  should  not  make  us  new  examples  at  least  equal 
to  the  old.   Exhibitions  like  that  recently  held  with  such  success 
in  Westminster  and  other  places,  betray  not  so  much  a  want  of 
mechanical  skill  as  a  want  of  direction.    The  genius  of  the  arti- 
ficer languishes  for  want  not  so  much  of  power  as  of  knowledge. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  more  useful  book  than  this  before  us  for  a 
village  library,  especially  in  a  district  like  that  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  where  hundreds  of  men  employed  their  leisure  in 
carvings  which,  however  well  they  were  executed,  failed  in  the 
higher  artistic  qualities  from  the  need  of  good  models  to  work  by. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Haden  and 
Mr.  Middleton  and  other  admirers  of  etching,  it  has  not  yet 
touched  the  masses.  Fine  as  are  Mr.  Whistler's  or  Mr.  Legros's 
studies  iu  the  opinion  of  those  who  know,  the  general  public  de- 
clines to  see  in  them  much  more  than  a  confused  network  of  linet 
through  which  a  few  definite  forms  are  to  be  made  out  with 
difficulty.  It  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  sympathize  with 
people  who  say,  "  We  care  nothing  for  burr,  but  a  great  deal  for 
beauty.''  The  etchings  which  ornament,  if  they  do  not  exactly 
illustrate,  Mr.  Tuer's  magnificent  volume  on  Luxurious  Bathing, 
have  not  much  to  do  with  the  text ;  and  though  they  are  so  simple 
in  design  as  to  be  a  complete  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  more  famous 
masters  of  the  art,  they  are  not  on  that  account  the  more  inte- 
resting. Iu  fact,  handsomely  as  the  book  is  got  up,  with  its  half 
vellum  binding,  its  broad  margins  and  large  type,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  understand  its  purpose.  It  may  have  been  produced 
merely  as  an  example  of  magnificent  printing.  So  far  it  succeeds 
admirably.  Few  such  volumes  have  ever  before  been  issued  in 
England.  It  resembles  the  magnificent  publications  of  some 
foreign  imperial  or  royal  press,  where  sumptuous  type  and  paper 
have  been  considered  first.  Tubbing  has  become  as  much  a 
domestic  institution  among  Englishmen  as  going  to  bed  or  getting 
up ;  but  there  is  not  so  much  art  or  mystery  in  the  use  of  a  well- 
filled  sponge  as  to  require  twenty-three  pages  of  exposition.  The 
etchings  are  strong,  rather  coarse,  sketches  of  English  scenery,  for 
the  most  part  water-pieces  rather  than  landscapes,  but  not  very 
remarkable  for  originality  or  beauty,  and  certainly  wanting  in 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  refinement.  In  several  of  them  the  plate 
is  very  empty,  and  in  the  best  there  is  so  little  that  we  fail  to  be  in- 
terested.   One  has  some  lines  from  Smollett  annexed  :— 

Pure  stream  !  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ! 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  praise  to  say  that  the  print  is  almost  worthy  of 
the  poetry. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  ?nake  no  exception. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Ojfice,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  Lnternatimal  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 
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of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Sue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Darius  the  "Winter  Months 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR-fiTORIVM."  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  :«  bv  :a  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &x. 
at  the  DURE  GALLERY,  aj  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

CHARLES  SMART  ROY,  M.D.,  of  the  Edinburgh  University, 
has  been  ELECTED  to  the  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES  STUDENTSHIP. 

POSITIVIST  LECTURES. 
LECTURES  will  be  delivered  at  the  Cavendish  Rooms,  Mortimer  Street,  L&ngham 
Place,  on  Sunday  Evening!,  at  Ei?ht  o'clock,  hy  Dr.  Bin  does.  Professor  Bkesly,  Mr. 
FBBABBIG  HABBISON,  mid  Mr.  Vkkxon  Li^hisgton.  Admission  Free.  The  First  Lec- 
ture will  be  given  by  Dr.  BRIDGES,  on  Sunday,  November  2. 

"YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  I, 
The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM,  November  I. 
A  Course  of  Lectures  on  German  Literature  will  shortly  begin. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  fcc.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Rkmde.nt. 

EDUCATION.— In  a  select  SCHOOL,  for  the  DAUGHTERS 
of  GENTLEMEN,  TWO  SISTERS  can  be  received  who  would  share  a  private  room. 

Professors  of  the  highest  eminence  in  attendance.    Terms,  SO  Guineas  each  Pupil  Address, 

Lady  Principal,  Keates'  Library,  24  Queen's  Terrace  ,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS.— The  HEAD-MISTRESS 
of  a  HIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  will  have  VACANCIES  in  her  house, 
after  Christmas,  fur  GIRLS  wishing  to  READ  for  the  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINA  TIONS. 
Exceptional  advantages  in  Tuition.  Terms,  exclusive  of  Mathematics,  Classics,  and  Science, 
JEISO  a  year.- Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  F.  T.,  II  Unity  Place,  Woolwich. 
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A    L    V    E    R  N 


COLLEGE. 


The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ENTRANCE  EXHI- 
BITIONS will  be  held  on  December  IS  and  19. 


B 


R   I   G   II   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  13. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

rpiIE    PIIILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEAD).  — BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools  :  altoftrthe  Naval  Cadetfttip  Examination.  In  the 
New  House  ■  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  lor  quite  LITTLE 
BOYS.— For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Heau-Masteb. 

ECOLE  BEAUREPAIRE,  BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER.— 
Conducted  by  C.  G.  BLACKADER,  M.A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
and  assist  rd  bj  resident  French  and  German  Marten.  Successful  preparation  for  the  Army, 
Kavy,  and  Public  Schools.  t 

EDUCATION  in  GERMANY. —  First-class  Establishment 
for  YOUNG  LADTES.  Conducted  hy  Frilulein  SINGER.  The  moat  eminent  Pro- 
fessors. Great  advantage*  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  Bleichstrasse  3G, 
l'iank.ort-on-the-Maine. 

H. 


B 


OURNEMOUT 

PREPARATORY  SCnOOL  for  Eton.  Harrow,  Winchester,  Sic. 
Terms,  100  Guineas.   Pupils  received  at  Half-Term. 
Address.  Rev.  E.  B.  Bracken ncRY,  Saugeen,  Bournemouth. 

WOOLWICH,     ARMY.  —  MORGAN     JENKINS,  mX 

■  •  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  In  First-class  Honours,  prepares 
PUPILS  lor  the  above,  and  for  no  other  examinations.— bO  Com  wall  Road,  Wustbourne 
Park,  17. 

TO  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

PETITIYE  EXAMINATIONS — Captain  CIIAWNER  (late  77th  Regiment)  has  a 

few  VACANCIES.   Terms  on  application  and  references  Manur  House,  Newton  Valence, 

Alton,  Hants. 

QTIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  Dear  MALVERN. — A  la*e  Country 

House,  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS,  who  are  unahlc  to  co 
to  ><-h.w,I,  and  ni-ed  careful  TUITION  n^will  n<  11  rnmlortahlc  home.  Axes  from  luurtcen 
to  Eizhteen.— Address,  M.A.  OXON.,  Rosebank,  West  Malvern. 

Downing  Street,  London  :  October  10.  1879. 

HE  CROWN  AGENTS  for  the  COLONIES  are  prepared  to 

..''T.'"1"  applications  from  Candidates  for  the  following  appointments  on  the  staff  of  the 
QJ  F.I.N  >  (  .  iI.l.EOE.  in  DEMEKAKA.  Jir.tish  Guiana  : 

SECOND  MAM'ER.  Salary.  £tm  per  annum,  with  an  allowance  of  t\m  a  year  for  a  house. 
A  good  knowledge  of  Mathematics  It  required,  and  the  penon  selected  will  have  to  leave  for 
the  COIOny  immediately. 

TWO  ASSISTANT-MASTERS.  Salary,  XMO  a  year.  One  of  these  Masters  must  he 
qualified  to  teach  I rench.  Gennan.  and  Classics:  and  the  other  Science  and  Mathematics. 
Rotn  must  have  a  knowlcdse  ol  Drawing,  and  a  preference  will  be  given  to  holders  of  School 
of  Art  Certificates. 

Candidates  for  the  above  appointments  must  be  Graduates  of  some  University  in  the  United 
Rinudom.  and  uninarrn-d.  I  ir»!-Cla«s  I'a».ages  from  England  to  Ucmerura  will,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  provided  at  Government  exjiensc. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  Testimonials  (not  originals),  will  be 
Teceivcd  up  to  the  29th  instant. 


T 


T  AW.— A  MARRIED  SOLICITOR,  in  good  practice,  in  an 

•~   ngricultural  town  in  Yorkshire,  lias  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  to 

rcfdc  in  hi*  house,  r.  healthily-situated  country  residence  Address,  M.  A.  II.,  care  oi  Messrs 

<J.  Streets  Co.,30Comhill,E.C. 

T30ARD  in    FRANKFORT-OX-TII K-MAIN,  for  YOUNG 

■~  LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN,  in  Ufa  FAMILY  of  a  PHYSICIAN.  The  Lady  has 
resided  in  the  best  London  families  fur  Thirteen  years.  English,  French,  Latin.  New  Piano 
in  the  house.    English  tahle.— Address.  23  Bleichstrbssc.  Frankfort-on-thc-Muin. 

PATENT  for  SALE,  price  £300  (patented  in  England,  France, 

Belgium,  and  America).  Working  Model,  and  full  particular*,  at  Henry  Sell's, 
Advertising  Office,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street.  For  n  Gentleman  having  capital  and  spare  time 
this  would  prove  a  splendid  investment. 

WEST  of  ENGLAND. — A  FREEHOLD  beautiful  MANSION, 

™  •  erected  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  late  Owen  Jones,  with  an  elegant 
Conservatory,  ■corcclr  •eeond  to  anyone  in  th-*  Kingdmn  :  together  with  a  small  Farmery 
and  Cottage*.  TO  HE  SOLD.  The  land  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  in  terrace  walks,  lawns, 
parterre*,  and  slopes,  leading  to  a  rich,  undulating  Park,  almost  surrounded  by  a  green  drive 
of  romantic  and  singular  beauty.  The  Proj»erty  commands  views  of  an  exceptionally  grand 
and  pU-nsing  part  of  the  country,  including  ranges  of  proverbially  bcantifut  hills.  Capital 
Hunting  and  Shooting  in  the  neighborhood.  Good  Trout  Fishing  can  be  obtained.  For  full 
particulars  mid  curds  to  view,  apply  to  Wilkinson  &  Sox,  Estate  Agents,  Decorators,  and 
LphaUerers,  9  Old  Bond  Street,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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ANCIIESTER 


CORPORATION 

STOCK. 


CONSOLIDATED 


The  CORPORATION  of  MANCHESTER  arc  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  an  lssuo 
of  the  ahove  STOCK  to  the  extent  of  i2i0  ooo. 

The  MANCHESTER  CORPORATION  CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  is  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament (35  &  36  Vict.,  cap.  31)  made  a  "charge  upon  the  City  Rate,  and  all  landed  and  other 
property  vested  in  or  belonging  to  the  Corporation  or  which  may  be  acquired  by  them." 

The  City  Rate  is  not  limited  in  amount,  and  the  security  for  this  Stock  is,  therefore,  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  property  vested  in  or  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  including  the  Gas  and 
Water  Works,  but  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  property  within  the  City  of  Manchester,  the  rateable 
an  mm  I  value  of  which  now  exceeds     millions  sterling. 

Scaled  Tenders,  addressed  to  "The  Consolidated  Stock  Sub-Committee,  Town  Hall,  Man- 
chester," and  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Stock,"  for  sums  divisible  by  ten,  but  not  being  in  any 
case  less  than  i.'.O,  must  be  delivered  on  or  before  Four  o'clock  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
November  next,  and  must  state  the  amount  required  and  the  premium  which  will  be  given. 
The  Stock  will  be  Issued  free  of  all  charges  aud  expenses,  and  will  carry  interest,  payable  hall- 
yearly,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Interest  on  the  total  amount  of  the  Stock  (calculated  from  the  date  or  dates  of  payment)* 
will  be  payable  on  the  24th  June,  1880. 

The  Finance  Committee  have  decided  to  fix  the  minimum  price  of  the  new  issue  at  £104  10s. 
on  every  £100  of  Stock,  below  which  no  tender  will  be  accepted. 

Payment  will  he  required  to  be  made  to  the  City  Treasurer  as  follows  :  one  half  on  the  19th 
November  and  the  other  half  on  the  5th  December  next.  Persons  whose  tenders  are  accepted 
can,  if  they  so  desire,  pay  the  whole  amount  in  full  on  the  first  named  or  any  subsequent  date 
up  to  the  5th  December,  and  interest  at  4  per  cent,  will  be  allowed. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  Tenders  for  a  larger  amount  of  Stock  than  that  proposed  to  bo 
issued  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  the  Tenders  at  the  lowest  price  accepted  will  be  subject 
to  n  pro  rata  diminution. 

Printed  Forms  of  Tender  can  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  Stock,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  but  no  specific  Form  is  absolutely  required. 

By  Order, 

JOS.  HERON,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall,  Manchester,  October  17,  1879. 

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 
own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.  Charges  fixed  and  moderate,  Table- 
d'hote  daily.  Every  information  of  the  Man  AO  Kit.  Tourists'  Tickets  to  Ilfracombe,  for  Two 
Months,  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

DENT'S  CATALOGUE,  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribiiifr  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  Sc., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

FROM   INDIA.  —  Large  importations  of  DHURRIES,  for 
Curtains,  Portteres,  &c.,  from  3s.  6d.  each.   Scinde  Rues,  from  8s.  6d.   An  immense 
variety  of  Indian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  Hearthrugs,  from  12s.  tid.  to  15  Guineas. 

FROM  JAPAN.  —  Beautifully  Lacquered  and  elaborately- 
Embroidered  and  Painted  FOLDING  SCREENS  and  FIRE  SCREENS,  from  1  Guinea 
to  50  Guineas.   Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  Decorative  Objects,  from  6  to  100  Guineas. 

FARMER  &  ROGERS,  117,  119  Regent  Street. 

JT  N  I  V  E  S,      F  O  R  K  S,     and     SPOON  S. 

THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
when  strongly  SILVER-PLATED,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Silver. 

With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 

Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 


Tnble  Forks   per  Dozen 

Table  Spoons  

Dessert  Forks  

Dessert  Spoons   

Tea  Spoons  

A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  Dessert,  17s. 
TeaSpoons,  12s. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King's  or 
Shell. 

£  s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    b.  d. 

1  10  0 

2  10 

2     5  0 

1   10  0 

2  10 

2     5  0 

1     2  0 

19  0 

1   11  0 

12  0 

19  0 

1   11  0 

0   14  0 

1     0  0 

12  0 

CUTLERY  WARRANTED. 

Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives. 

Carvers. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

per  Pairs,  d. 

12  S 

9  6 

„      6  0 

16  6 

12  0 

it      6  6 

3|      ditto      ditto    to  halance  „ 

19  6 

13  6 

,,       6  6 

4       ditto      ditto      ditto    ..  „ 

21  0 

16  6 

„       7  6 

4       ditto  fine  ditto    ditto    ..  „ 

32  0 

21  0 

,,'90 

4       ditto      ditto, extra  large  „ 

3S  0 

26  0 

„     10  6 

4        ditto      ditto,  African   ..  „ 

40  0 

32  0 

„      13  6 

4       ditto      Silver  Ferul?s  „ 

40  0 

32  0 

„      15  0 

4      ditto     Silvered  Blades..  tl 

48  0 

35  0 

23  0 

19  0 

"   'i  6 

w 


Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station.   Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 

ILLIAM  S.   BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W„  &c. 
CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illustrations,  post  free. 


TJEAL    &  SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

TIEAL  Si  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

195,  19G,  107,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

T^URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal,  ('ash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  ('ata]o_'iie,  with  Terms,  post  free — L'W,24y,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  I9.ia.alld  21  Morwcli  Street, W.C.   Established  1S02. 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  Picture  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.   Frames  Cleaned  or  Regilt  equal  to  New.   Sulcs  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR.  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


EA  &  PERKINS'  SAUCE. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  spurious  imitations  of  LEA  &  PERRINS' 

SAUCE,  which  arc  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  New  Label  bearing  their 

Signature,  "LEA  &  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every  Bottle  of 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is 

Genuine.  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blackwell, 
London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally.  Retail,  hy  Dealers  iu  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


LUXURY, 


II    A    V    I    N    G  A 

By  using 

PEARS'    TRANSPARENT   SHAVING  STICK, 

PURE.  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 
Immediate  lather,  no  irritation.    Established  Eighty  Years.     Five  Prize  Medals. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 
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niTY  of  LONDON  BONDS.— DISCHARGE  and  RENEWAL 

of  BONDS  FALLING  DUE  in  the  years  18S0-81  :_ 
In  obedience  to  mi  Order  n<"  the  Finance  Committee  of  tlie  Corporation  of  London,  I  do 
hereby  jrivc  notice  to  the  Holders,  registered  or  otherwise,  of  City  Bonds,  which  mature  within 
the  Liisnin^  years,  18S0-61,  as  iollows  :— 

(1.)  That  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto  will  he  paid  off  (out  of  funds 
specially  applicable  to  such  purpose),  absolutely  and  without  option  of  renewal,  at  the  dates  at 
which  they  respectively  mature. 

(2.)  That  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  Second  Schedule  hereto  will  also  be  paid  off  at  the 
dates  of  their  maturity  respectively,  but  that  an  option  is  jriven  to  the  Holders  ot  such  Bonds  to 
renew  the  Loans  severally  secured"  for  a  period  of  Seven  Years  from  the  dates  at  which  they 
severally  fall  due  on  terms  to  pay  the  Holders  interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  15s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Holders  of  Bonds  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  option  of  renewal  must  signify  to  me 
their  agreement  thereto,  and  bring  their  Bonds  tor  marking  to  this  Office,  on  or  before 
November  29  next. 

&.)  That  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  Third  Schedule  hereto  will  also  be  paid  off  at  ma- 
turity, but  that  an  option  is  also  given  to  the  Holders  of  such  Bonds  to  renew  their  holding3 
for  a  period  of  Seven  Years  from  October  f>,  1861',  on  the  above  terms  as  to  interest,  pro- 
vided they  signify  to  me  their  agreement  thereto  and  bring  their  Bonds  for  marking  to  this 
Office,  on  or  before  December  31  next. 

The  Loans  renewed  under  these  options  will  be  for  the  like  purposes  and  on  the  same  secur- 
ities as  the  existing  Bonds,  interest  being  payable,  as  at  present,  by  means  of  Coupons,  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  negotiable  through  any  banker. 

SCHEDULE  I. 
Bonds  to  be  paid  off  absolutely  in  1830  and  1881. 
Bonds  issued  under  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvement  Act,  18G4,  and 
maturing  on  January  1.  1SS0,  viz.  : 

40  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  183  to  197,  Ml  to  032.  and  698  to  TOO   40,000 

5  Bonds  for  £5011  each,  Nos.  123,  177  to  179,  and  lilil    2,500 

10  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  126  to  135    1,000 

  43,500 

Bonds  issued  in  respect  of  rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange  (Loan  of  £76.8001, 
secured  upon  the  City's  moiety  of  the  Gresham  Estates,  viz.  : 

Bond  for  £l.ooo.  No.  1,  maturing  on  May  II,  1880    1,000 

Bond  for  £1.000.  No.  2,  maturing  on  May  11,  1881    1,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  llolborn  Valley  Improvement  Act,  1864,  and 
maturing  on  January  1.  1881,  viz.  : 

13  Bonds  for  £1.000  each.  Nos.  633  to  645    13.000 

5  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  662  to  666    2,500 

16  Bonds  for  £100  each.  Nos.  679  to  690,  and  837  to  810    1,600 

2  Bonds  tor  £10,000  each.  Nos.  1,251  and  1,252    20,000 

  37,100 

Bonds  secured  upon  the  Surplus  Lands  of  the  Holborn  Valley  Improve- 
ments, and  maturing  on  April  1, 1831.  viz. : 

99  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  1  to  42,  and  133  to  189    99,000 

81  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  43  to  95,  and  190  to  217    40,500 

161  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  %  to  132,  and  218  to  344    16,400 

  155.900 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1S69,  for  con- 
structing the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  for  the  Metropolis  dicing  Loan  of 
£25,000),  dated  October  15.  1874,  and  maturing  on  July  25,  1881,  viz. : 

16  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  1  to  16    16,000 

16  Bonds  for  £.">i»l  each.  Nos.  17  to  32   8,000 

10  Bonds  tor  £100  each,  Nos.  33  to  42    1,000 

  25,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  for  rebuilding  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  maturing 
on  July  28.  1881.  viz  :— 

30  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  7  to  36    30,000 

Total   £293,500 

SCHEDULE  II. 
Bonds  maturing  in  1SS0  with  an  option  of  renewal. 
Bonds  issued  under  the  Holborn  Valley  and  Farringdou  Market  Improve- 
ment Act,  1872,  and  maturing  on  January  5,  1880,  viz.  : 

14  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1  to  14   14,000 

2  Bonds  for  £5li0  each,  Nos.  15  and  16   1,000 

  15,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  for  providing  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market, 
Islington,  and  maturing  on  April  5,  1880,  viz;  : 

30  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  239  to  268    30,000 

20  Bonds  for  £500  each.  Nos.  269  to  288    10,000 

  40,000 

Bonds  issued  for  the  erection  of  the  Western  Extension  of  the  Metropolitan 
Meat  and  Poultrv  Market  (now  London  Ceutral  Markets)  and  maturing  on 
April  5,  1880,  viz.  :— 

72  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1  to  72   72,000 

27  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  73  to  99    13,500 

20  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  100  to  113   2,000 

  87,500 

Bonds  secured  upon  the  City's  Moiety  of  the  Gresham  Estates  (Loan  of 
£13,500),  and  maturing  on  April  5,  1880,  viz.:— 

9  Bonds  for  £1.000  each,  Nos.  1  to  9    9,000 

9  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  10  to  18    4,500 

  13,500 

Bonds  issued  under  the  llolborn  Valley  Improvement  Act,  1861,  and 
maturing  on  July  1,  1880,  viz.  :— 

28  Bonds  for  £1.000  each.  Nos,  394  to  398,  and  733  to  755    28,000 

13  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  500  to  503,  and  799  to  807    6,500 

  34,500 

Bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  Western  Extension  of  the 
Metropolitan  Meat  ami  Poultry  Market  (now  London  Central  Markets),  and 
maturing  on  July  5,  1880,  viz.  :— 

61  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1  to  61   61,000 

37  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  62  to  98    18,500 

50  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  99  to  118    5,000 

  84,500 

Bonds  issued  for  the  completion  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry 
Market  (now  London  Central  Markets),  and  maturing  on  October  16,  1880, 
viz.  : — 

1  Bond  for  £20,000.  No.  1    20.000 

128  Bonds  tor  £500  each,  Nos.  2  to  129    64,000 

10  Bonds  for  £100  each.  Nos.  130  to  139    1,000 

  85,000 

Bonds  issued  for  providing  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  Islington,  and 
maturing  on  November  20,  ls*o,  viz.  :— 

1  Bond  for  £10,000,  No.  378    40,000 

2  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1  and  2   2,000 

1  Bond  for  4500,  No  3   500 

1  Bond  for  £100,  No.  4   100 

  42,600 

Total   £402.600 

SCHEDULE  III. 
Bonds  maturing  in  1831  with  option  of  renewal. 
Bonds  issued  under  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvement  (Money)  Act,  1869, 
viz.  :— 

2  Bonds  for  £50.(ino  each,  Nos.  1  and  2    100,000 

250  Bonds  for  £1 .000  each,  Nos.  3  to  252    250.000 

320  Bonds  for  £5llil  each,  Nos.  253  to  572   .*.   Icill.liili) 

900  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  573  to  1,472    90,000 

£600,000 

Further  information,  if  needed,  will  be  furnished  at  this  Department. 

BENJAMIN  SCOTT,  Cliambcrlain, 

Chamber  of  London,  Guildhall, 
October  22,  1871. 

"Yy  ILLS'  "THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO. 

IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  aiid  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  -with  TINFOIL. 

WILLS'    "THREE    CASTLES"  TOBACCO.  —  There's  no 

sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia  and  no  better  brand  than  the  1  THREE 
CASTLES.'"— Vide  "The  Virginians."  Only  in  Packets  and  Cigarettes,  protected  by 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  II.  O. 

ASTHMA,  and  DIFFICULT    BREATHING  arising  from 

affections  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  PROMPTLY 

i;i.i.ii:vi:i>  mid  paroxysms  averted  i.v 

the  use  of  SAVORY  &  MOORE'S 

T)ATURA  TATULA,  for  INHALATIONS,  for  which  purpose 

■*-/  the  plant  is  prepared  as  Cigarettes  mid  other  forms 

for  smoking,  ana  as  Pastilles  and  Powder  lor  burning 
on  a  plate  or  censer. 

gAVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 

Chemists  everywhere,  from  whom  pamphlets,  with 
full  particulars  and  Medical  Testimonial;;,  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


THE    STANDARD    LIFE    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-1-  Established  1h2o. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. -DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 
The  Company's  business  year  will  close  on  November  15,  IS79,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
this  year's  entry  to  the  prutit  scheme  proposals  should  be  lodged  with  the  Companv  on  or 
before  that  date. 

The  Tenth  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  1880,  and  all  who  take  out  Policies  now  will 
rank  for  two  years'  profits  on  that  occasion. 

For  the  very  liberal  conditions  of  the  Standard  Policy  sec  Prospectus.  Attention  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  Company  's  New  System  of  Secured  Payment  Policies.  Particulars  on 
application. 

Amount  of  Assurances. 

Accepted  during  the  last  five  years   £6.220,2«l 

Subsisting  Assurances    19,005,152 

Kevenue  upwards  of   "lio.OOO 

Assets  upwards  of    5,250,000 

n.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  General  Secretary  for  England. 
EDINBURGH—3  and  5  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 
LONDON— 82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C.,  and  3  PALL  MALL  EAST. 
DUBLIN—GO  UPPER  SACKVLLLE  STREET. 

pHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

NORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 
Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    40:>,HUO 

Life  Revenue   157300 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1378)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■*-   Established  1803.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

UNION      BANK      of  AUSTRALIA. 

^  Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  grantedon 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australin  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  aud  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Rank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 

rPHE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrach.ee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  docs  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
2xtra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  lor  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 

(i  T^IIE  fresh,  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

,  given  in  1878."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

TWNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 

of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

T)INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

-^-^  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NEW  BOOKS.  — See 
MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free.  Fresh 
Copies  of  every  recent  Work  of  general  interest  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear.  First-class 
Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes 
required.  Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on 
liberal  terms. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT  LIBRARY. 

i-VX     Soo   MTTDTF.'S  CLEARANCE.  PATAT.nfiTTl 


CHEAP  BOOKS.— 

See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  OCTOBER.    This  Catalogue 

contains  The  Lift  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Fanny  Kcmhle's  Pi-collections,  Mrs.  Bra.s.-ev*s  Voyage 
Bound  the  World,  The  Lite  of  Charles  Kinsley,  Life  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  Secley's  Life  and 
Times  of  Stein,  Hooker's  Tour  in  Morocco,  Dixon's  Royal  Windsor.  Impressions  of  Theo- 
phrastus  Such,  Paul  Faber,  by  George  Macdonald  ;  John  Caldigate,  by  Anthony  Trol!oi>e,- 
Under  One  Hoof,  by  James  Payn  ;  and  more  than  Three  Thousand  other  Popular  Works  in 
History,  Biography,  {Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Hiu'hcr  Oa*s  of 
Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  cspeciolly  commended  to  the  attention  of  Libra- 
rians and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  publishers  of  modern  Books. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  .Books 
in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  lco>t  no^iblc  dekv.  I.v  all  Sulkcnlicr*  I..  -MUDIE'S  MANl/IIKSTKR  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  lone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchanje). 
Mudie's  Select  Library ,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office,  2  Kins  Street,  Chcapside. 

rFHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Regent   Street,  W. 

J-  Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  anv  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Hooks,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  ot  New  Publieiitions.  oralis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  ot  Surplus  Book*  ottered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S,  til  I'll  TON'S,  Iionc.  SON'S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Recent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic.   


•FHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

ofTIIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arc  rewired,  for  which  Gd. each  will  be  given.  vU.  i 
111,  71.  "!..  711,  SI,  ss.  HI,  192,689,  and  771  (clean  copies)— at  the  Olticc,  M  Southampton  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.   

rPHE  TIMES  Newspaper  forwarded,  post  free,  on   day  of 

-*  publication  nt  15s.  per  quarter.— PBltC'V  GltOYK,  Newspaper  Agent,  Leathersellers' 
Buildings,  London  Wall,  E.C. 
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QUAKTEKLY    REVIEW,    No.  CCXCVI., 

is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contexts : 

1.  PASCAL  AND  HIS  EDITORS. 

2.  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 
8.  ALBERT  DURER. 

4.  THE  FOUNDER  OF  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

5.  JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE  ON  RUSSIA. 

6.  FROUDE'S  CESAR. 

7.  THE  WEATHER  AND  ITS  PREDICTION. 

8.  HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

9.  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  CLERGY. 
10.  PRINCIPLES  AT  STAKE. 

Jons  Mckrat,  Albemarle  Street.  

EDINBURGH    REVIEW   for  OCTOBER, 

is  just  published. 
Contents  : — 

1.  GERMANY  SINCE  THE  PEACE  OF  FRANKFORT. 

2.  MOZART. 

S.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COLOUR. 

4.  SPEDDING'S  LIFE  OF  BACON. 

5.  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF  BRITAIN. 

6.  THE  FAMILY  OF  MIRABEAU. 

7.  FROUDE'S  CESAR. 

8.  THE  CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

9.  THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 
10.  AFGHANISTAN. 

London,  Longmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black. 


rJMIE 


On  October  29.  No.  CCXXXIX.  Is. 

CORNHILL    MAGAZINE  for  XOVEMBER. 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Muurier  ami  W.  Small. 

CONTEXTS : 


With 


WHITE  WINGS  :  a  Yachting  Romance.   With  an  Illustration.   Chapter  1 1.  Evil 
Tidings.   Chapter  15.  Temptation.   Chapter  10.  Through  the  Dark. 

THE  APOLOGIA  OF  ART. 

AN  ELDERLY  ROMANCE. 

FORMS  OF  SALUTATION. 

DINNERS  IN  LITERATURE. 

ANIMAL  MUSIC.    By  James  Sclly. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.  With  an  Illustration. 
1.-  'Mi  plays  the  part  of  Bayard  to  a  Limited  Audieuee. 
Evening.   Chapter  27.  Farewell  to  Algiers. 

London  :  Smith.  Eldeii,  &:  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Chapter  25.  In  which 
Chapter  2G.  The  Last 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  Svo,  15s. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  of  WESTMINSTER'S 

DIARY  of  a  TOUR  in  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  and  RUSSIA  in  1827. 
"A  very  agreeable  and  instructive  \o]umc."— Sci  tit  r<  lay  Review. 

"  A  bright  and  lively  record.  So  pleasantly  are  the  letters  written  which  Lady  Westminster 
sent  home,  so  Ail]  arc  "they  ot  the  enthusiasm  and  good  humour  Which  enabled  her  to  appreciate 
the  sunny,  and  endure  the  cloudy,  side  of  her  wanderings  that  her  hook  is  most  agreeable  ;  and 
it  has  this  special  merit,  that  it  brings  clearly  before  us  a  number  of  the  great  people  of  former 
days,  many  Of  whom  now  belong  only  to  history,  royal  and  imperial  personages,  whose  inti- 
mate acquaintance  the  traveller's  rank  enabled  her  to  make."— Athvntzum. 

HURST  &  liLACJKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NSW  NOVELS. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   3  vols. 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart," 

&c.   3  vols. 

RECORDS  of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  This  story  has  merit,  and  is  decidedly  interesting.     The  novel  contains  more  that  is 
worthy  to  be  remembered  than  would  eke  out  a  host  of  the  every-day  stories  with  which  one 
meets.*'—  Morning  Post. 

GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  w  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"  Novel- readers  owe  Mrs.  Spender  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  book."—  .1  thenceum. 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  Fuaser,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.  3  vols. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Desaiit,  Author  of  "  Kelverdale."    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

LITTLE  MISS  PRIMROSE.   By  the  Author 

of  "  St.  Olave's,"  &c.   3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


NOW  READY, 

UNIFORM  WITH  DICKENS'S  DICTIONARY  OF  LONDON, 


THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY    DICKENS'S  DICTIONARY 


For  NOVEMBER  (1879). 

THE  PUBLIC  BUSINESS  OF  TIIE   HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.    By  Henry  Ceo.il 

Raikes.  M.P.  (Chairman  of  Committees). 
TIIE  HISTORY  OF  MONEY.  (With  on  Illustration.!  Bv  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P. 
IS  TYPHOID  FEVEK  CONTAGIOUS?  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Maclagan. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE  SINCE  1371.  By  (the  late)  Leonard  Mostefioee. 
CINDERELLA.   By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 

TIIE  NOXIOUS  GASES  BILL.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Midletox. 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  PUNISHMENT.  By  Sir  Edmcxd  F.  Du  Case. 
•COMPULSORY  PROVIDENCE:  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Blackley.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Walter 
Edwards,  M.A. 

THE  BOOK  LANGUAGE  OF  CHINA.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles. 

THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE  :  a  Speculation.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Carlisle. 

TILE  SPOILT  CHILD  OF  EUROPE.  By  R.  W.  Haxburv,  M.P. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  S:  CO.,  LONDON. 


Monthly,  2s. 6d. 

THE     CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Coxtf.xts  for  NOVEMBER  : 
ON  FREEDOM.    By  Professor  Max  ML'ller. 

M  ::.  GLADSTONE  :  Two  Studies  suggested  by  his  "  Gleanings  of  Past  Years."    I.— By  A 


By  Professor 


Liberal  :  II.— By  A  Conservative. 
THE   ANCIEN   REGIME  AND  THE  REVOLUTION    IN  FRANCE. 
Vox  Svbel. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND?    By  Edward  Stanley 
Robertson. 

TIIE  DELUGE  :  its  Traditions  in  Ancient  Nations.    By  Francois  Lenormant. 
SUSPENDED  ANIMATION.    By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

FQHN  SI  1  ART  MILL  S  PHILOSOPHY  TESTED.  By  Professor  W.  STANLEY  Jevoxs. 
1  ■  .  utilitarianism. 

Strahax  S:  Co.,  Limited,  at  Paternoster  Row. 

Price  Is. 

CCRIBNER'S     ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

*->  THE  NOVEMBER  PART  COMMENCES  A  NEW  VOLUME. 

Thirty  distinct  Articles,  and  upwards  of  Sixty  Illustrations. 
Frederick  Warxe  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Vol.  XIX. -Part  I.-ICO  pp.  is. 

eCRIBNER'S  ILLUSTRATED 

Contests  for  NOVEMBER  : 

PORTRAIT  OF  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 
Engraved  by  T.  Cole,  after  the  Photo- 
graph by  F.'Guteknnst. 

TIIE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  MEMO- 
RIAL 0!  BAYARD  TAYLOR.  En- 
graved by  F.  Jucngling.  otter  a  Replica 
of  the  Original  Bronze,  by  W.  R. 
O'Donovon,  in  possession  of  E.  C.  Sted- 
man.  Esq. 

THE  FRENCH  QUARTER  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS. 
TIIE  MICHIGAN  GRAYLING. 
IN  CONFIDENCE. 

MR.  MORRIS  MOORE  AND  HIS  OLD 

MASTERS. 
GALATEA.  Eliza  C.  Hall. 
RARE  LAWN  TREES. 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  JETTIES. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 

HENRY  J.  RAYMOND. 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
CONFIDENCE.  Hexry  James,  Jun. 

Frederick  Waene  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


MAGAZINE. 


BAYARD  TAYLOR  :  his  Poetry  and  Lite- 
rary Career, 
now  ANIMALS  GET  HOME. 
FOBA.   TRANSLATION   OF  TnEO- 

THE  GRANDISSIMES:  a  Story  of  Creole 
Lire.  Gkoriie  W.  Cable.  Chaps.  1-fi. 
A  SIGH.   Elizabeth  A.  Read. 
WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
THE  STARS. 

ILKA  ON  THE  HILL-TOP. 
SONNETS    IN   MEMORIAM    OF  TIIE 

LATE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 
FICTUHEsiiUE  FEATURES  OF  KAN- 
SAS FARMING. 
ODE  TO  DROWSINESS. 
TOPICS  OF  TIIE  TIME. 
(OMMI-NTCATIONS. 
Hi  IME  AND  SOCIETY. 
CULTURE  AND  PROGRESS. 
THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 
BRIC-A-BRAC. 


OF  THE  THAMES, 

FROM    OXFORD    TO    THE    1ST  ORE. 


With  19  Maps. 

PRICE   ONE  SHILLING. 


CHARLES  DICKENS,  2G  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Just  published,  in  crown  Svo.  price  5s. 

rpHE  POEM  of  the  CID ;  a  Translation  from  the  Spanish, 

-L  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  John  Ormsby,  Author  of  "Autumn 
Rambles  in  North  Africa." 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
PROFESSOR  BAIN'S    COURSE  of  ENGLISH,  for  both 

-L  Primary  and  Higher  Schools  ;  Revised  Editions : —  g.  d. 

First  English  Grammar    1  4 

Key,  -with  Additional  Exercises   1  9 

Higher  English  Grammar    2  6 

Companion  to  the  Higher  Grammar    3  6 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric   4  0 

London',  Longmans  &  Co. 

LADY    TREVELYAN'S  REMAINS. 
In  1  vol.  Svo.  with  12  Illustrations,  price  10s.  (id.  cloth, 

SELECTIONS    from    the    LITERARY    and  ARTISTIC 

k!5  REMAINS  of  PAULINA  JERMYN  TREVELYAN,  First  Wife  of  the  lata 
Sir  Walter  (Jalverley  Trevelyan,  of  Wallington,  Northumberland,  and  Nettlecombe, 
Somersetshire,  Baronet.   Edited  by  Davi  d  Wooster. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

SELECTIONS  from  "  CALEB  WILLIAMS,"  illustrating  the 
"  IRON  CHEST." 
Darlixo  &  Sox,  35  Eostcheap,  E.C.  ' 

I  NOTICE._Now  ready,  Is.  Obtainable  of  nil  Booksellers. 

WfATER  for  NOTHING  :  Every  House  its  Own  Water  Supply. 

■  ■  'By  Shirley  Hiiiiierd. 

"  An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heavens'  brink."— Keats. 
London  :  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 

TV/TERYON,  with  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  his  Etchings  in  all 

■LYJ-  their  "States."  By  Frederick  Wedmore.  One  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Copies 
only.— A.  W.  Thibaudeau,  is  Green  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

fJEW  BANK  in  AUSTRALIA.— See  THE  BUILDER  for 

'    View  ;  also  View  of  the  Cornelius  Monument— Squalor—About  Towers— The  Kitchen 
and  Paris  Exhibition— Sanitary  Condition.  Dublin— Trade  Improvement- New  Buildin"s 
The  New  Bj  e  Laws,  &c.  Id.  i  by  post,  4jd.— 46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 
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MESSES.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Published  this  day,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  edges  uncut,  price  42s. 


it 


Reformed  by  Order  of  the  Holy  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  Trent : 

Published  by  Order  of  Pope  ST.  PIUS  V. ;  and  Revised  by  CLEMENT  VIII.  and 
URBAN  VIII. ; 

TOGETHER  WITH  TITE  OFFICES  SINCE  GRANTED. 

Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  JOHN,  Marquess  of  BUTE,  K.T. 
*»*  The  "Work  is  also  kept  in  various  styles  of  leather  binding. 
The  Offices  peculiar  to  England  and  Ireland  are  issued  separately,  each  Is. 


THE  LIFE  of  SIR  JAMES  BROOKE, 

RAJAH  of  SARAWAK.  From  his  Personal  Papers  and  Correspondence. 
By  Spencer  St.  John,  P.R.G.S.,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Rajah,  late  H.M. 
Consul-General  in  Borneo  ;  now  H.M.  Minister  Resident  to  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  and  Author  of  "Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East."  Post  Svo.  with 
Portrait  and  a  Map,  I2s.  6d. 

"  The  world  has  waited  with  no  ordinary  patience  for  on  authoritative  biography  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  at  last  we  have  presented  to  us  the  oft-promised  'Lite  or  Sir  James 
Brooke,'  by  Mr.  Spencer  St.  John.  His  hook  lias  about  it  a  strange  fascination— to  begin 
reading  it  means  it  must  be  finished  at  a  Bitting. " — Daily  Telegraph,  October  4. 


NEW  WORK  B\r  THE   AUTHOR  OF 
GAMEKEEPER.   AT  HOME." 


1  THE 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  AMATEUR  POACHER. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  "  Wild  Life  in  a 
Southern  County." 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW   NOVELS   AT   ALL   THE  LIBRARIES. 


2  vols. 

SISTER. 


CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN: 

A  Story  of  Two  Generations. 
By  ALLAN  MUIR. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


PERSONALITY  the  Beginning  and  End  of 

Metaphysics,  and  the  Necessary  Assumption  in  all  Positive  Philosophy. 
Crown  8vo.  3s. 

THE  ORIGIN  of  EVIL  ;  and  other  Sermons. 

By  the  same  Author.   Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

DAVID   LESLIE:  a   Story  of  the  Afghan 

Frontier.    By  S.  S.  Thordurn,  Author  of  *'  Bannu  ;  or,  Our  Afghan  Fron- 
tier.'*  2  vols,  post  8vo.  17s. 
David  Leslie'  is  very  clever  mid  wonderfully  frc>h."—  Times, 
*' For  the  mere  amusement  it  afford*  the  book  is  to  be  admired;  while,  looking  at  it  ns  a 
medium  of  imparting  information,  the  reader  must  admit  that  rurcly  huve  valuable  polit.eul 
lessons  been  more  pleasantly  conveyed."— Athtnotum. 

COUSINS.     By  L.  B.  Walford.  Author  of 

"  Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his  Life,"  "  Pauline,"  &c.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
complete  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  (>s. 
"  4  Cousins  *  is  a  channin?  story.    It  reads  like  the  conception  of  a  youtiff  fresh  mind  full  of 
brightness  and  originality,  and  deserves  a  most  hearty  welcome."—  Vanity  Fair. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

during  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  B.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland;  Author  of  -'A  History  of  ScotlaLd," 
&c.   3  vols,  demy  8vo.  ISliorlli/. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

By  Geoege  Eliot.   New  Edition,  being  the  Fourth,  post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

FOREIGN   CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH 

READERS.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Olu'HANT.   Crown  8vo.  each  volume  2s.  6d. 


NEW  AND   CHOICE  BOOKS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY   CIRCULAR,  with  List  of  more 

than  Eight  Hundred  Recent  Books.    New  Edition  now 
ready,  postage  free. 


This  day  is  published. 

Vol.  IX.  — CALDERON. 

By  E.  J.  Hasell. 

Lately  published. 

Vol.  VIII. — RABELAIS. 

By  Walter  Besant. 
/*■  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  Mr.  Besant  has 
traced  out  its  general  scope,  portrayed  the 
most  striking  episodes,  and  made  the  author's 
genius  intelligible  to  English  readers." 

Saturday  Review. 
**  His  volume  is  the  best  introduction  to 
Rabelais  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England. 
.  .  .  Those  who  seek  to  penetrate  the  mean- 
ing of  Rabelais  can  scarcely  hope  for  a  more 
trustworthy  or  more  compendious  guide." 

Athenaeum* 


The  other  Volumes  contain : 

I.  DANTE.  By  the  Editor. 
II.  VOLTAIRE.   By  Major- 

General  E.  B.  HAMLEY. 

III.  PASCAL.    By  Principal 

TULLOCH. 

IV.  PETRARCH.  By  Henry 

Reeve. 

V.  GOETHE.    By  A.  Hat- 

wahd,  Q.C. 

VL  MOLIERE.  By  the  Editor 

and  F.  TAI1VEB,*M.A. 

VII.  MONTAIGNE.     By  the 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH 

READERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  Complete  in  28 
volumes,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s,  Cd. ;  or  elegantly  bound  in  14  volumes,  with 
calf  or  vellum  back,  £3  10s. 

This  series  offers  to  the  English  Reader  the  advantages  of  the  Classical 
Scholar,  by  placing  within  hie  reach  the  works  of  the  great  authors  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  Volumes  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  Schools  and  Private 
Classes. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  2s.  6d.  ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

EUSSIA    and    ENGLAND    in    CENTRAL    ASIA.  By 
F.  De  Martens,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  Imperial  University  of 
6t.  Petersburg,  &c.  &c. 

William  Ridgwav,  169  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  And  all  Booksellers. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  4s.  Gd. 

pONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  and  all  other 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  with  their  SiJecilie  Treatment  by  Dr.  CHUltCUILL's 
Hypophosphltcs  and  Inhalants. 

J.  W.  KQLCKMASN,  2  Langhum  Place,  London,  W. 


CHEAP  AND   SCARCE  BOOKS. 

See   MUDIE'S     CLEARANCE    CATALOGUE  of  Surplus 

Copies  of  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons.    New  Edition 
now  ready,  postage  free. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY,  Limited, 
New  Oxford  Strefet. 
CITY  OFFICE:  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


TiNSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  WORKS, 


BERLIN    UNDER    the   NEW  EMPIRE: 

its  Institutions.  Inhabitants.  Industry.  Monuments,  Manners.  Amusements,  Misery.  ftn& 
Crime,    liv  1 1  KNttY  VlZKTKi,LY,  Author  of'  "  The  Story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,"  &c. 

2  vols,  deiriy  Svo.  with  32  Full-page  Illustrations,  400  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  pp.  900, 
price  30s.  Iflvw  ready  at  every  Library. 

FEMALE  WARRIORS:  Memorials  of  Female 

Heroism,  from  the  Mytholosical  Ages  to  the  Present  Era.  By  Ellen  O.  Clayton, 
Author  of  "  Queens  of  Sous,"  &c.   2  vols,  post  Svo.  ISs.  [A'oui  reudy. 

A  Goodly  Gathering— The  Conchin?  Club—The  Four-in-Hand  Club— Society  in  the 

Saddle— Riders  in  the  Row,  Sic. 

HARKAWAY  :  Sketches  of  Hunting,  Coaching", 

Fishing,  &c.  By  Fiiko.  FiKi.n  WniTHHURST  ("  A  Veteran  "),  Author  of  "  Tally-ho,!' 
sx.  1vol.  Svo.  as.   Uniform  with  "  Xally-ho  !  "  [A"oie  ready. 

TYPICAL  WORKING  MEN  and  WOMEN. 

By  A  Wokkixg  Man.   1  vol.  post  Svo.  73.  6d.  [Xow  read;/. 

THE  WHITE  AFRICANS:  a  Poem.  By 

PAItDIO.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

COUNTY  PEOPLE.  By  Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip, 

Author  of  "  A  London  Season,"  "  Dennis  Donne,"  &c.  3  vols. 

A  GARDEN  of  GIRLS.    By  Theo  Gift, 

Author  of  "  Pretty  Miss  Bellew,"  &c.  3  vols. 

MOLLY  CAREW :  a  New  Novel.  By  E. Owens 

Blackburn,  Author  of  "  Illustrious  Irishwomen,"  "  A  Woman  Scorned,"  &c.  3  vols. 

THE  MYSTERY  of  KILLARD.  By  Richard 

Cowling,  Author  of  "  The  Weird  Sisters  "  (see  "  Tinsleys'  Magazine  ").  3  vols. 
"A  book  to  read  and  be  thankful  for.  It  will  he  a  day  to  be  marked  by  a  white  stone  when 
Mr.  Dowling  gives  us  another  novel." — Standard. 

SEALED  by  a  KISS.   By  Jean  Middlemass. 

3  vols.  "  {.In  a  few  daps. 

MR.  FARJEON'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

THE  BELLS  of  PENRAVEN.    By  B.  L. 

Faujkon,  the  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  TINSLEYS'  MAGAZINE,  will  be  ready 
in  a  lew  days. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  FIRST  VIOLIN." 

PROBATION.    By  the  Author  of  "The  First 

Violin."    t  vols,  crown  8vo. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


SEBASTIAN 

Hawthorne,  Author  of 
crowu  Svo. 


ST  ROME.     By  Julian 

'  Ciurtu,"  "Archibald  Maluiaison,"  4ic.     3  vols. 


MADGE   DUNRAVEN;     By  the  Author  of 

*  The  Queen  of  Connaught."   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
"  The  b<K>k  is  u  ia-i-iiiutiuii  and  entrancing  one,  uud  the  principal  characters  are  delightful 
and  well  dcl.iicutctl."— A'.r<iminer. 

•■  A  uuvvl  oi  rcmarkanic  poww-"—  irokeonforfHitt* 

THE  HON.  LEWIS  WIXGFIELD'S 

MY  LORDS  of  STROGUE.    By  the  Author 

of  '*  L;vly  Grind."    3  vols,  crown  Svo. 
•'There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  displaced  in  this  very  striking  novel."— Grap?tic. 
"The  id*iu  acquiml  bj  close  stmij .  by  the  u..d  oi  a  vigorous  imagination,  aw  truii  stormed 
Into  liviui:  rcdlit.ej."—  II "«*•*</• 

KTHEL  COXONo 

MONSIEUR  LOVE.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 


ADA  CAMBRIDGE'S 

IN  TWO  YEARS'  TIME.    2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

**  Delightfully  fre?h,  natural,  and  breezy . ' ' —  Graphic. 
"The  book  is  thoroughly  commendable^" — Jtwntn j  /'off. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MHS.  ANNIE  EDWAHDES. 

VIVIAN  the  BEAUTY.     By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edward  es,  Author  of  M  Leuli :  a  Woman  of  Fashion/'  &c.    1  vol.  crown  Svo. 

[Immediately. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOX,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


Seeond  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth.  7s.  Cd. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 

AND   OF   THE   PROGRESS   OP  DISCOVERY  FROM 
THE    TIME    OF    THE    GREEKS    To  THE 
PRESENT  DAY. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY, 

Authoress  of  "  The  Fairy-land  of  Science."  "  Botanical  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Junior 
Students." 

"  In  the  present  edition  T  have  endeavoured  to  supply  many  important  omission.  e*pec;ally 
■?.  ^.,'^ard•',  's<JU,1<h'  which  had  been  belore  entirely  neglected,  and  to  which  anew  chapter 
l  A XX.)  is  now  devoted.  I  have  also,  at  the  negation  of  Mr.  Darwin,  added  several  paces 
Ui-n  the  Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lu.-tlv.  he-sides  many  minor  adilifons  Iliu\e 
Eiven,  in  a  new  nnal  chapter,  some  of  tlic  latest  advances  in  science."— Extract  from  I'rcjaa. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Fifth  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  with  71  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 

LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  li  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Fcp.  folio,  12s.  6d. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANATOMY; 

Or,  Pictures  of  the  Human  Body. 

FN  TWENTY-FOUR  QUARTO  COLOURED  PLATES.  COMPRISING  ONE 
HUNDRED  SEPARATE  FIGURES. 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress. 
By  Mrs.  PEN  WICK  MILLER, 

Member  of  the  London  School  Board  :  Author  of  the  Physiological  Sections  of 
simple  Lessons  for  Dome  Use,"  tie. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  Si  CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 


Fcp.  folio,  containing  17  Coloured  Maps,  each  17  inches  by  H, 


price  7s.  cd. 


THE    INSTRUCTIVE    ATLAS  OF 
MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 


Contents  : 

world.  mercator. 
eastern  hemisphere, 
western  hemisphere. 

EUROPE. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
SCOTLAND. 
IRELAND. 
A--IA. 

HOLY  LAND. 


INDIA. 

AFRICA. 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

CANADA. 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 
AUSTR  ILIA. 
NEW  ZEALAND. 


Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  the  "  Instructive  Picture  Books." 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  59  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BY  H.H.  PRINCE  METTERNICH. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  PRINCE 

METTERNICH.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Prince  Metternich.  Translated  by 
R0BINA  NapIEU.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimiles,  Ms. 

BY  THE   HON.  EVELY'N  ASHLEY,  M.P. 

THE    LIFE    of    LORD    PALMERSTON ; 

with  Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  'J  vols,  crown  8ro.  with 
Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  12s. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DUNCKER. 

THE    HISTORY   of  ANTIQUITY.  From 

the  German  of  Professor  Max  Dunceer,  by  Evelyn  Aisbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  III.    Demy  Svo.  21s. 

The  Third  Volume,  containing  an  account  of  the  Fall  of  Assyria,  the  Over- 
throw and  Captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  later  Pharaohs,  the  Babylonian 
and  Lydian  Empires.  It  also  shows  what  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent 
discoveries  and  criticism  upon  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  enables  us  to  compare  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  oi> 
^Egypt  and  Lydia  with  what  is  known  from  original  sources. 

BY  LADY  JACKSON. 

THE    OLD    REGIME  :    Court,    Salons,  and 

Theatres.  By  Catherine  Charlotte,  Lady  Jackson,  Author  of  "  Old  Paris  : 
its  Court  and  Literary  Salons."  With  Portraits  of  Louis  XV.,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Rousseau.  Voltaire,  Madame  du  Barry,  Mademoiselle  Clairon. 
2  vols,  large  crown  Svo.  24s. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 

PEN-SKETCHES  bv  a  VANISHED  HAND. 

Being  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Mortimer  Collins.  Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  and  with  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 

BY  DU.  ATCHERLY. 

A  TRIP  to  BOERLAND.    By  Rowland  J. 

Atcherly.    Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

BY  H.M.  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

JOURNAL  KEPT  during  a  SECOND  TOUR 

In  EUROPE.  By  the  Shah  op  Persia,  and  rendered  into  English  by 
General  ScmxDLEK.    Demy  Svo.  12s. 

BY  CAPTAIN  RAIKES. 

THE    HISTORY   of  the  HONOURABLE 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY  of  LONDON.  By  Captain  G.  A.  Raikes,  Author 
of  the  "  Historical  Records  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Militia,"  &c.  The- 
Second  Volume,  demy  Svo.  with  52  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

PRECIOUS    STONES;    their    History  and 

My.,tery.   By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.   Crown  Svo. 

BY  M.  HAVARD. 

THE   HEART  of  HOLLAND.    By  Henry 

Havard.  Author  of  "  The  Dead  Cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,"  "  Picturesque? 
Holland,"  &c.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Demy  Svo.  with  8  Illus- 
trations, 15s. 


BY  R.  H. 

THE  INGOLDSBY 


BARHAM. 

LEGENDS 


or,  Mirth 


and  Marvels.  An  entirely  New  Edition  in  large  type,  crown  8vo.  with  3'i 
Illustrations  especially  re-engraved  for  this  Edition  by  George  Pearson  from 
Originals  by  Cruiksliank,  Leech,  Teuniel,  and  Du  Maurier,  6s.  To  be  knowa 
as  the  "  Edinburgh  Edition." 

Notice.— The  present  Tappington  Edition  will  also  be  reduced  from  5s. 
to  3s.  Cd.  and  the  present  Victoria  (Pocket)  Edition  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s. 

The  Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  24s. ;  the  Illustrated  Edition,  8vo.  21s. ; 
the  Carmine  Edition,  Svo.  10s.  fid. ;  and  the  Burlington  Edition,  3  vols,  crowa 
Svo.  10s.  Cd.,  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  as  usual. 

BY  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 

SEAFORTH.    New  Popular  Edition,  crown 

8vo.  6s. 

BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

TWILIGHT  STORIES';  being  a  New  Edition 

of  "  Tales  for  Christinas  Eve."  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  Forming  the  Twelfth  Volumo- 
of  "  Bentley's  Empire  Library." 


On  October  29,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCXXVIII.  for  NOVEMBER  1879. 

Contents : 

1.  PROBATION.  Continued. 

2.  A  JOURNEY  ENDING  WITH  A  MORAL. 

3.  WITH  THE  BOERS. 

t.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  PYGMALION  AND  GALATEA. 
:,.  A  RONDEAU. 

«.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  POMBAL. 
BALLADE. 

CRITICISM  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
THE  SEALED  LETTER. 
SXAHK-HUNTING  AT  LYME  REGIS. 

A  SONNET. 

THE  BALLET  OF  THE  RAT-CATCHER. 
VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie  Edwabdzs,  Authotot 

"  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "  &c.  Continued. 


1UCIIARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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NEW  MAPS. 


THE  "WORLD. 

In  Four  sheets,  size,  5  feet  by  3  feet.    Coloured,  in  sheets.  Us. ;  mounted,  on  rollers, 
or  in  case,  25s.  ;  mounted,  on  spring  rollers,  £5. 

STANFORD'S   LIBRARY   MAP  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

Showing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  political  divisions  and  general  geography,  all 
the  chief  Ports  of  the  World  ;  the  Ocean  Currents,  their  direction  and  rate  ;  the 
Trade  Winds  and  Monsoons  ;  the  principal  Ocean  Mail  Routes,  with  the  average 
passuge  in  days  noted  ;  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables,  and  a  scale  showing  the 
progress  of  the  Sun's  vertical  action  between  the  Tropics  ;  the  average  Summer 
limit  of  open  water,  as  far  as  known,  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seis,  and  the 
curves  of  equal  magnetic  variation  are  shown  on  inset  maps.  The  British  Islands 
and  Possessions  are  distinctively  coloured. 


AFGHANISTAN". 

Scale,  24  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  38  incites  by  33.    In  sheet,  6s.  ;  mounted,  in  case,  103. 

STANFORD'S  LARGE-SCALE  MAP 
OF  AFGHANISTAN, 

■COLOURED  TO  SHOW  THE  NEW  BRITISH  FRONTIERS  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
TREATY  OF  GANDAMAK. 


JAPAN. 

Size,  4  feet  6  inches  by  0  feet  fi  inches  :  scale,  17  miles  to  an  inch.   Coloured,  in  Sheets,  42s. ; 
mounted,  on  roller,  or  in  case,  i'3  3s.  ;  mounted,  ou  spring  roller,  £U. 

LIBRARY  MAP  OF  JAPAN. 

Compiled  by  E.  KNIPP1NG,  Esq. 

This  is  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Map.  compiled  from  the  various  large  divi- 
sional Maps  prepared  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  corrected  and  extended 
from  Journeys  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Author.  Supplementary  Maps  show 
the  Railways,  Chief  Roads,  Telegraphs,  and  Lighthouses,  and  the  new  Administra- 
tive Divisions  introduced  in  1S7G. 


CANADA. 

'Scale,  35  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  40  inches  by  20.   Two  sheets,  Coloured,  Gs. ;  mounted,  in 
case,  10s. ;  on  roller,  varuislifd,  15s. 

MAP  OF  UPPER  AND  LOWER 
CANADA, 

New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Cape  Breton  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  a  large 
Portion  of  the  United  States. 

Originally  constructed  by  the  late  JOHN  ARROVVSMITH. 

Revised  and  corrected  to  date. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Nearly  ready,  scale,  7  miles  to  1  inch ;  size,  66  inches  by  60. 

MAP  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND, 

INCLUDING  LABRADOR. 

In  Sis  Sheets. 

■COLOURED  IN  ELECTORAL  DISTRICTS,  SHOWING  THE  MAIN  ROADS, 
TELEGRAPH  LINES  AND  CABLES,  AND  THE  LINES 
SURVEYED  FOR  THE  RAILWAYS. 

It  contains  a  comparative  Census  Statement,  a  List  of  Saw- Mills  in  Operation  in 
1879,  a  List  of  Mines,  giving  their  Situation,  Minerals  Worked,  &c. 

By  ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  C.M.G.,  F.G.S. 
(Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland) ;  and 

JAMES  P.  HOWLEY. 
AUSTRALIA. 

Size,  8  feet  G  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches ;  scale,  26  miles  to  an  inch.    Coloured,  in 
sheets,  £2  12s.  6d.  ;  mounted,  in  case,  or  on  rollers,  £4  4s. ; 
on  spring  rollers,  £7  7s. 

LIBRARY   MAP   OF  AUSTRALIA. 

In  Nine  Sheets. 

CONSTRUCTED  FROM  THE  MOST  RECENT  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS, 
FURNISHED  BY  THE   SURVEYORS-GENERAL,  SHOWING 
THE  DETAILS  OF  RECENT  EXPLORATIONS; 

And  including  a  Supplementary 

MAP  OF  TASMANIA, 

On  the  same  scale. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Size,  34  inches  by  42  j  scale,  25  miles  to  an  inch.    Coloured,  mounted,  in  case,  10s. ;  on 
rollers,  varnished,  9s. 

STANFORD'S  MAP  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

New  Edition,  with  all  the  recent  Topographical  Information,  the  Now  Adminis- 
trative Divisions,  Railways,  Submarine  Telegraphs,  &c. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


SOCIETY  for  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

EAELY   CHRONICLERS   OP  EUROPE. 

ENGLAND.    By  James  Gairdner,  Author  of  "  The  Life  and 

Reign  of  Richard  III,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  4s. 

FRANCE.  By  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.,  Univ.  Gallic,  Assistant- 
Master  and  Librarian  of  Harrow  School,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  4s, 
*#*  The  object  of  this  Series,  which  will  embrace  similar  "Volumes  on  the  Chroniclers  of 
Germany,  Italy,  &c,  is  to  bring  readers  face  to  face  with  the  sources  of  Early  European 
History,  and  thus  enable  them  to  obtain  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject  than  cuu  be  hud 
from  secoud-huud  compilations. 


THE   HOME  LIBRARY. 

GREAT   ENGLISH  CHURCHMEN ;  or,  Famous  Names  in 

English  Church  History  and  Literature.  By  W.  H.  DAVENPORT  Adams,  Author  of 
'•  Tie  Bird  World,"  Sec.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

MILITARY  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES ; 

the  Hospitallers,  the  Templars,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  others.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C. 

WpODHOUSE,  M.A.,  llectur  of  St.  Mary's,  Hulme,  Manchester.  Crown  8vo.  doth 
buards,  3s.  6d. 

NARCISSUS  :  a  Tale  of  Early  Christian  Times.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  Boyd  Cakpenter,  M. A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

The  following  Volumes  of  this  Series  have  been  already  published  : 

THE  HOUSE  of  GOD  the  HOME  of  MAN.     By  the  Rev. 

G.  E.  Jei.f,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Saffron  Waldeu.   Crowu  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

THE  INNER  LIFE,  as  Revealed  in  the  Correspondence  of 

Celebrated  Christians.  Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  Erskine.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards, 
price  3s.  tid, 

SAVONAROLA  :  his  Life  and  Times.    By  the  Rev.  William 

R.  Clark,  M.A.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  fid. 


MANUALS   OP  HEALTH. 
THE    HABITATION    in    RELATION  to  HEALTH.  By 

F.  S.  B.  Frakcois  de  Chaumont,  M.D..F.R.S..  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the 
Army  Medical  School,  Netley.   Fcp.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

Four  other  Volumes  of  this  Series  have  been  already  published. 


CONVERSION  OP  THE  WEST. 

THE  SLAVS.    By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  Head-Master 

of  King's  College  School.  Fcp.  8vo,  with  Maps,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

Four  other  Volumes  of  this  Series  have  been  already  published. 


FROZEN  ASIA  :  a  Sketch  of  Modern  Siberia.    Together  with 

an  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes  inhabiting  that  Region.  By  CHARLES  H.  Eden.  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Australia's  Heroes,"  &c.   Crown  Svo- with  Map,  cloth  boards,  0s. 

*#*  An  Account  of  the  great  Region  lying  East  of  the  Oural  Mountains,  with  the  latest 
information  upon  the  attempts  to  open  up  Commerce  with  the  Peoples  living  on  the  rivers 
Obi,  Lena,  Yenisi,  &c.   The  Expedition  of  Nordenskioid  is  taken  notice  of. 
"  Mr.  Eden  has  collected  in  this  neat  little  volume  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  con- 
cerning Siberia." — Nature. 


THE    FATHERS   FOR   ENGLISH  READERS. 

V*  A  SERIES  of  MONOGRAPHS  on  the  CHIEF  FATHERS  of  the  CHURCH  ; 

the  Fathers  selected  being  centres  of  influence  at  important  Periods  of 
Church  History  and  in  important  spheres  of  action. 

GREGORY  the  GREAT.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Barmby,  B.D.,  Vicar 

of  Pittington.   Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 

SAINT  AMBROSE  :  his  Life,  Times,  and  Teaching.    By  the 

Rev.  R.  Thoextox,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Notting  Hill.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 

SAINT  BASIL  the  GREAT.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Trayers 

Smith,  B.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE  VENERABLE  BEDE.    By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  late 

Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge.   Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 
The  following  Volumes  of  this  Series  have  been  already  published  : 

THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS ;  THE  DEFENDERS  of  the 

FAITH ;  SAINT  AUGUSTINE  ;  and  SAINT  JEROME. 


NON-CHRISTIAN"  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS. 

CONFUCIANISM  and  TAOUISM.    By  Robert  K.  Douglas, 

of  the  British  Museum,  nnd  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College,  London.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  Map,  cloth  boards,  lis.  13d. 

The  following  Volumes  of  this  Series  have  been  already  published  : 

BUDDHISM ;  HINDUISM ;  ISLAM  and  its  FOUNDER  ; 

THE  CORAN. 


ON  the  ORIGIN  of  the  LAWS   of  NATURE.     By  Sir 

Ensirrxn  Beckett,  Bart..  LI..D..  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.,  Chancellor  and  Viear-Genewl  ol 
York.  Post  Svo.  cloth  boards,  Is.  tid. 

SEEK  and  FIND  :  a  Double  Series  of  Short  Studies  of  the 

Benedieite.  By  Cuiustina  G.  Rossetti.  Post  Svo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  GALLICAN  CHURCH  :  Sketches  of  Ohuich  History  in 

France.  By  the  Rev.  Julics  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  HUtory  of  the  English 
Church,"  &c.   Post  svo.  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  in  SHORT  BIO- 

GRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.   By  the  Rev.  JULIUS  LLOYD,  M.A.,  Author  ot  '  S 
of  Church  History  in  Scotland."   Post  Svo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 


A  Number  of  NEW  STORY  BOOKS  at  Is.,  Is.  6&,  and  2s.  6d., 

by  Miss  Bhamston,  W.  II.  G.  Kingston,  Chas.  H.EDBK,  II.  Exuelbacu,  und  other 
well-known  Authors. 


LONDON  :  NORTHUMBERLAND   AVENUE,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. ; 
4  ROVAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. ;  AND  13  PICCADILLY,  \Y. 
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GRIFFITH  &  FARE  AN' S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  FAVOURITE  PICTURE  BOOK,  and 

Nursery  Companion.  Compiled  anew  by  Uncle  Charlie.  Medium  4to. 
■with  4511  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  cloth  elegant,  5s.;  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

Also  published  in  Four  Parts,  in  on  attractive  paper  cover,  each  Is. ; 
with  Coloured  Illustrations,  -'3. 


MRS.  FREDERICK  BROWS. 

LITTLE  MARGARET'S 


RIDE   to  the 


ISI.E  of  WIGHT  :  or.  the  Wonderful  Rooldng  Horse.  Crown  4to.  with 
8  Illustrations  in  chromo-lithography  by  lleleu  S.  Tathain,  cloth,  3s.  (id. 

JAS.  E.  WALTON,  T.M.T.C. 

MODEL  YACHTS  and  MODEL  YACHT 

SAILING  :  How  to  Build.  Rie.  and  Sail  a  Self-acting  Model  Yacht. 
Fcp.  4to.  with  53  Woodcuts,  2s.  (id. 

MRS.  MOUNSET  BARTHOLOMEW. 

THE    YOUNG  VOCALIST:  a  Collection 

of  Twelve  Songs',  each  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Pianoforte. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  paper,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  2s. 


BOOK  of  QUOTA- 


A  NEW  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

THE  BIRTHDAY 

TIONS  and  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM.  Extracts  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  chiefly  fr.m  standard  authors.  With  Calendar,  Ornamental 
Borders  for  Photographs,  Album  for  Translations,  and  Chosen  Mottoes. 
Extra  cloth  and  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
THE  NTBELUNGENLIED. 

GOLDEX  THREADS  from  an  ANCIENT 

LOOM :  Das  NiMunqenlisd  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Young  Readers.  By 
Lttji.v  Hands.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  4to.  with 
14  Wood  Engravings,  cloth  elegant,  10s.  Gd. 

W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 

WILL  WEATHERHELM  ;  or,  the  Yarn  of 

»n  Old  Sailor  about  his  Early  Life  and  Adventures.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  imperial  16mo.  fully  Illustrated,  0s. ;  bevelled  boards  gilt  edges, 
price  7s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author,  uniform  in  size  and  price  : 
THREF  MIDSHIPMEN.  HURRICANE  HARRY. 

MISSING  SHIP. 
TRUE  BLUE. 


THREE  LIEUTENANTS 
THREE  COMMANDERS, 


THREE  ADMIRALS. 


KATHLEEN  KNOX. 

CORXERTOWX 


CHRONICLES :  New 


Legends  of  Old  Lore,  Written  for  the  Young. 
Dakin,  4s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 


Illustrated  by  H.  J. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN, 
WEST  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 


C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Now  ready,  2s.  Gd. 

THE    NEW    QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

for  OCTOBER. 

Contexts : 

1.  INDIA'S  NEEDS  AND  ENGLAND'S  DUTY. 

2.  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    IV.  Rusby. 

3.  THE  MAID  OF  SONG  :  a  Poem.   By  THOMAS  GORDON  HAKE. 
i.  WORKHOUSE  VISITING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

5.  THE  STORY  OF  A  LIE.  By  R.  Louis  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  Travels  with. 

a  Donkey,"  &c. 

6.  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

7.  REALISM  IN  DRAMATIC  ART. 

8.  WHAT  DOES  HOME  RULE  MEAN?    By  A  Home-Rule  M.P. 

9.  HARDY'S  NOVELS. 

10.  CAN  ARMY  SHORT-SERVICE  BE  MADE  TO  WORK? 

11.  SELECTED  BOOKS. 


CKCILIA  LUSHTNGTON. 

FIFTY   YEARS  in   SANDBOURNE  :  a 

Sketch.   Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
COLONEL  W.  PARKER  GILLMORE  (Author  oi  *'  The  Great  Thirst  Land  "). 

TRAVEL,  WAR,  and  SHIPWRECK.  9s. 

A.  W.  TWYFORD  AND  MAJOR  GRIFFITHS. 

RECORDS  of  YORK  CASTLE.    7s.  6d. 

ROBERT  BLOOM  FIELD. 

THE  BIRD  and  INSECTS'  POST  OFFICE. 

Price  6s. 
ASCOTT  R.  HOPE 

THE  MEN  of  the  "BACKWOODS.    7s.  Gd. 

MRS.  GELLTE  (M.  E.  B.) 

STEPHEN  the  SCHOOLMASTER,  5s. 

MRS.  R.  M.  BRAY. 

SILVER  LININGS  ;  or,  Light  and  Shade. 

Price  4s.  6d. ;  gilt  edge3, 8s. 
MRS.  R.  LEE. 

ADVENTURES  in  AUSTRALIA.    3s.  Gd: 

gilt  edges,  4s. 
MARY  Ho  PER. 

WAYS  and  TRICKS  of  ANIMALS.  2s.6d. 

F.  CLINTON  PARRY. 

AFRICAN  PETS.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MISS  E.  C.  PHILLIPS. 

BUNCHY;  or,  the  Children  of  Scarsbrook 

Farm.   2s.  Gd. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


THE  EGOIST  :  a  Comedy  in  Narrative.  By 


George  Meredith,  Author  of 
crown  Svo.  cloth. 


■  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  &c.  3  vols. 

[  This  day. 


GERMANY  — PRESENT  and   PAST.  By 

the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  "The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,"  &c 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

PER  CRUCEM  AD  LUCEM  :  the  Result  of 

a  Life.   By  T.  W.  Allies,  M.A.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  25s. 

MIND  in  the  LOWER  ANIMALS  in  HEALTH 

and  DISEASE.  By  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  Hon. 
Member  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  32s. 
Vol.  I.— Mind  in  Health.    Vol.  II. — Mind  in  Disease. 

THE  ABOLITION  of  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES 

and  of  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankind.  By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.   Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

MODERN  CHROMATICS  ;  with  Applications 

to  Art  and  Industry.  By  Ogdem  N.  Rood,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Columbia 
College,  U.S.A.   Crown  8 vo.  with  130  Original  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

Vol.  XXVII.  of  "  The  International  Scientific  Series." 
"  Professor  Rood  hns  done  good  service,  both  to  science  and  to  nrt,  by  publishing  his  present 
work  on  colour,  in  which  he  collects  the  remarks  of  the  most  recent  observations  by  others,  and 
adds  to  them  some  valuable  contributions  of  his  own."— Saturday  Review. 


REVIEWS 


ana 

Political,  and  Historical,  not  relating  to  Bacon 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d 


DISCUSSIONS,  Literary, 

By  James  Spedding. 


A  CONSUL'S  MANUAL  and  SHIPOWNER'S 

and  SHIPMASTER'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  in  their  TRANSACTIONS 
ABROAD.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms;  a 
Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Com- 
mercial Nations,  and  their  equivalents  in  British  Standards ;  and  Forms  of 
Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.  Compiled  by  L.  Joel,  of  Her  Majesty's  Consular 
Service.   Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

FREE  TRADE  in  LAND.    By  Joseph  Kay, 

M.A.,  Q.C.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Anthor  of  "  The  Law  Relating  to 
Shipmasters  and  Seamen."    Edited  by  his  Widow.    With  Preface  by  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.    Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
*'  The  production  of  a  thoughtful,  diligent  student,  and  of  an  earnest,  liberal-minded  poli- 
tician We  are  bound  to  admit,  af  ter  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Kay's  work,  that  we  lim  e 

nothing  to  subtract  from  it.  Mr.  Kay  is  always  just ;  he  is  well  informed,  and,  although  he  is 
enthusiastic,  he  is  accurate."— Academy. 

UTOPIAS  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improve- 
ment. From  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Karl  Marx.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmans, 
Author  of  "  Socialism,"  &c.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

GUIENNE  :  Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.  By 

Algernon  Taylor.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  GIRDLE  LEGEND  of  PRATO.  By 

the  Rev.  Robert  Charlks  Jenkins,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

GOTTLOB  ET  CETERA.  By  William  Young, 

Author  of  "  Songs  of  Beranger."    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  BROOK  :  a  Poem.    By  Sophia  Lydia 

Wai.tf.iis,  Author , of  "A  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book,"  &c.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  rrrncc  of  feeling  and  expression  which  arc  to  be  found  in  some 
of  -Miss  Wultcrs's  verses. "— Saturday  Review. 

PARTED  :  a  Tale  of  Clouds  and  Sunshine. 

By  N.  R.  D'Anvi:i:s,  Author  of  "  Little  Minnie's  Troubles,"  &c.  Extra  fcp. 
8vo.  with  4  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


FOURTH  AND  CONCLUDING  VOLUME. 

ANFREY'S  HISTORY  of  NAPOLEON  I. 

Authorized  Translation.    8vo.  Gs. 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.    Each  12s. 


*THE  ECONOMICS  of   INDUSTRY.  By 

A.  Marshall.  M.A.,  Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol,  and  Mary 
Palky  Marshall,  late  Lecturer  at  Newnham  Hall,  Cambridge.  Extra,  fcp. 
Svo.  2s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

WORDSWORTH,    SELECT   POEMS  of. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  MATTHEW  Arnold.  Fine  Edition  of  the 
Golden  Treasury  Volume.  Crown  Svo.  hand-made  paper,  with  Portrait  of 
Wordsworth,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  and  printed  on  India  Paper,  9s. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES." 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONGS  and  SONNETS. 

Edited  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  ISmo.  cloth  extra,  4s.  Cd. 

ANDBOOK  of  MODERN   GREEK.  By 

Edgar  Vincent  and  T.  G.  Dickson.   Extra  fcp.  8vo.  5s.         [Tliis  day. 


H 


^AMEOS    from    ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Vol.  IV.  REFORMATION  TIMES, 
fcp.  Svo.  i 


By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Extra 
[T/a$  day. 


A  NCIENT  STREETS  and  HOMESTEADS 

of  ENGLAND.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  Introduction  by  Dean  Howson, 
and  150  Illustrations  by  A.  Rimmer.  Cheaper  Issue,  Svo.  cloth  elegant, 
gilt  edges,  10s.  6d.  [Jfow  ready. 

"  Open  this  volume  where  we  will,  a  single  glance  at  its  illustrations  is 
enough  to  show  us  they  are  the  work  of  a  genuine  artist,  who  knows  both 
how  to  choose  his  subjects  and  how  to  present  them.  Indeed  so  attractive  is 
the  book  that  it  certainly  needs  no  introduction  from  any  quarter  to  secure 
it  a  hearty  welcome."— Academy. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

u  JTAWORTH'S."    By  Frances  H.  Burnett, 

Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's."    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

"Outside  the  works  of  George  Eliot  there  are  few  things  in  fiction  more 
touching  than  the  maternal  credulity  of  Mrs.  Haworth,  and  few  scenes 
more  moving  than  those  in  which  it  is  tested.  In  complete  opposition  with 
these  figures  is  that  of  Christian  Murdoch  ;  but  though  boldly  sketched,  it 
■suffers  from  want  of  finish.  This  cannot  be  said  of  '  Granny  Dixon,'  which 
for  originality  is  perhaps  the  mo*t  striking  conception  in  the  book.  We 
remember  nothing  like  it  in  fiction,  and  it  is  presented  with  striking  clear- 
ness and  force." — full  Mall  Gazette. 

A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Annie  Keary, 

Author  of  "  Castle  Daly,"  &c.   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  31s.  6d.     [Just  ready. 


'THE  MADONNA 


other  Tales.  By  Henry  James 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 


of  the   FUTURE;  and 

Jun.,  Author  of  "  The  Europeans,"  &c. 


By  Mrs.  Mac- 


BERKSHIRE  LADY. 

qdoid.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 

"  The  style  and  tone  of  the  period — that  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century — are  admirably  caught,  the  sketches  of  character  are  bright  and 
vivid,  and  the  more  finished  portrait  of  Mistress  Frances  is  excellent  in 
every  way.   It  is  a  charming  romance  in  miniature." — Globe. 

"A  cleverly  told  and  very  interesting  tale." — Scotsman. 

"Of  the  freshness,  delicacy,  and  humour  of  Mrs.  Macquoid's  work  we 
■cannot  speak  too  strongly." — Liverpool  Albion. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MAC  MILL  AN 'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXLI.  (for  NOVEMBER). 
Contents  : 

~1.  HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant.  Chapters  1—4. 

2.  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.     By  Professor  SEELEY.    No.  IV. 

3.  THE  1NDO-MEDITERRANEAN  RAILWAY.    By  Commander  V.  Lovett 

Cameron,  R.N.   II. — Its  Political  Aspect. 

4.  THE  RUSSIAN  GIPSIES.     By  ClIARms  G.  Lelano. 

5.  A  MATHEMATICIAN'S   VIEW   OF   THE    THEORY   OF  EVOLUTION. 

By  W.  H.  L.  Russell,  F.R.S. 
G.  A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keary.   Chapters  39  and  40. 

7.  NOTE  ON  BURNS'S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK.    By  Professor  W.  Jack. 

8.  THIS  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON.   By  Mrs.  Westlake. 

a.  THE  GRAIN-PRODUCING   POWER   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES.  By 
L.  B.  Sidway,  of  Chicago. 


Just  ready,  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  12s.  Gd 

(CYPRUS   AS  I   SAW  IT, 

  QI.-  Quint,, 


Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  Author  of 
Abyssinia,"  &c. 


IsmaiHa,' 


in  1879.  By 

The  Nile  Tributaries  of 


TTISTORTCAL  ESSAYS.  ByE.  A. Freeman, 

D.C.L.    Third  Series,  8vo.  12s.  [This  day. 

Contents  :  First  Impressions  of  Rome — The  Illyrian  Emperors  and  their 
Laud— The  Goths  at  Ravenna— Race  and  Language — The  Byzantine  Empire 
— Mediajval  and  Modern  Greece — The  Southern  Slaves,  &c.  Sic. 

(.Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  each  10s.  6d.) 

MORDENSKIOLD'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES, 

1858-79.   8vo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  1G3.        [This  day. 

CATHARINE    and    CRAUFURD  TAIT, 

WIFE  and  SON  of  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  a  Memoir,  Edited,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Benham,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Margate.  Fifth  Thousand,  crown  Svo.  with  2 
Portraits,  engraved  by  Jeens,  12s.  Gd. 

The  Times  says :  "  The  volume  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  read  widely  and 

with  deep  interest  It  is  difficult  to  put  it  down  when  once  taken  in 

hand,  still  more  difficult  to  get  through  it  without  emotion." 

The  Saturday  Review  says :  "  We  are  thankful  for  a  book  which  is  a 
mirror  for  womankind  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  wifely,  motherly, 
and  social  duties.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  even  one  person  will 
read  it  and  not  feel  better  for  so  doing." 

gY  the  late  Prof.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  F.R.S. 

LEC TUBES  and  ESSAYS.  Edited  ny  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Frederick  Pollock.  With  Introduction  by  F.  Pollock.  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  2  Portraits,  25s. 

The  Times  of  October  22  says :  "  It  is  in  the  social  and  metaphysical 
subjects  that  the  richness  of  his  intellect  shows  itself  most  forcibly  in  the 
variety  and  originality  of  the  ideas  which  he  presents  to  us.  To  appreciate 
this  variety  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  book  itself,  for  it  treats  in  some  form 
or  other  of  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  deepest  interest  in  this  age  of  ques- 
tioning.. ..  ,\ . .Over  his  sick  bed  bent  in  succession  the  noblest  and  best 
among  our  leaders  of  thought.  They  loved  him  in  life,  they  cherish  his 
memory,  and  they  trust  that  those  who  make  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  this  young  philosopher — whether  they  agree  with  him,  or 
whether  they  differ  from  him — will  think  of  bim  with  something  of  the 
kindly  tenderness  which  he  called  forth  from  all  who  personally  knew  him." 

SEEING  and  THINKING.    Crown  8vo.  with  Diagrams, 

price  3s.  Gd.   (New  Vol.  of  "  Nature  Series.") 

ELEMENTS  of  DYNAMICS  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Motion  and  Rest  in  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies.  Part  I.— Kinematic.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS.     2  vols.  8vo.    Un  the  press. 

A    RIDE  in  EGYPT,  from  Sioot  to  Luxor, 

in  1870  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Present  State  and  Ancient  History  of  the  Nile 
Valley  ;  and  some  Account  of  the  various  Ways  of  making  the  Voyage 
out  and  home.    By  W.  J.  Loetie.    Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

The  Times  says  :  "  We  prophesy  that  Mr.  Loftie's  little  book  will  accom- 
pany many  a  traveller  on  the  Nile  in  the  coming  winters." 

TT AND  BOOK  of  DOUBLE  STARS,  with  a 

-fl--»-  Catalogue  of  1,200  Double  Stars  and  extensive  Lists  of  Measures  for  the 
Use  of  Amateurs.  By  Edward  Crosslet,  F.R.A.S.,  Joseph  Gledhill, 
F.R.A.S.,  and  James  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  21s.  IThis  day. 


UESTIONS  on  CHEMISTRY  :  a  Series  of 

Problems  and  Exercises  in  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  By  F.  Jones, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Chemical  Master  in  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester. 
ISmo.  3s.  . 


(CLASSICAL  WRITERS.    Edited  by  J.  R. 

^  Green. 

LIVY.    By  W.  W.  Cafes,  M.A.    Ecp.  8vo.  Is.  Gd.  imu  day. 

]\/[ACMILLAN'S    CLASSICAL  SERIES 


TERENCE. — PHORMIO.     Edited,  with  Introduction  add 

Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpolk.   Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  (i... 

[fSWl  day. 

"PIRST    LESSONS    in  BOOKKEEPING- 

By  J.  Thornton.   Extra  fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Gd.  [Tltidday. 

'THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  of  BIBLE 

STORIES.    Part  II. — NEW  TESTAMENT.     By  Mrs.  HERMAN  Gaskoix. 


Edited  by  Dr.  Macleau.    ISmo.  Is. 


[TMi  day. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Ooveut  Garden,  in  the  Couuly  of  Middlesex.—  Saturday,  October  25, 1ST3. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  position  of  the  army  occupying  Cabul  seems  to 
cause  no  uneasiness  to  professional  judges  of  military 
questions,  and  the  comments  of  civilians  would  have  little 
value.    The  situation  of  Colonel  Money  in  the  Shutar- 
gardan  Pass  seemed  at  one  time  alarming ;  but  from  all 
quarters  the  latest  accounts  are  the  best,  and  one  serious 
source  of  apprehension  is   removed  by  the  statement 
that  General  ROBERTS  has  succeeded  in  securing  supplies 
that  will  last  him  through  the  winter  months.  Even 
on  the  political  course  to  be  followed  in  Afghanistan  a 
judgment  would  at  present  be  premature.    It  is  urged 
with  much  force  that,  although  the  country  may  not 
be  annexed,  it  is  indispensable  both  to  retain  a  control 
over  its  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  affairs,  and  to  satisfy 
friends  and  enemies  that  English  authority  and  influence 
will  be  in  some  form  permanently  maintained.  Although 
the  motives  of  the  different  chiefs  and  tribes  who  are 
now  in  arms  are  imperfectly  understood,  there  is  reason 
to   believe  that  some  of  them  are  bent   on  securing 
themselves   against  the  future  vengeance  of  the  ruler 
who  may  ultimately  be  established  at  Cabul.    They  are 
perhaps  not  yet  certain  that  Yakoob  Khan  has  finally 
ceased  to  be  Ameer  ;  and  they  are  not  confident  that, 
if  they  joined  the  invader,  they  would  be  fully  pro- 
tected against  the  consequences.    The  important  procla- 
mation just  issued  by  General  Roberts  recognizes  the 
responsibility  which  England  has  undertaken  both  to- 
wards  the   population   of  the   occupied  districts  and 
towards  those  who  support  English  authority  ;  and  the 
Afghan  Sirdars  and  tribal  chiefs  are  invited  to  confer 
with  General  Roberts    on  the  arrangements  hereafter 
to  be  made  for  the  permanent  administration  of  the 
country.    On  the  assumption  that  Cabul  is  safe  against 
attack,   and    that   Candahar   will  for  the   present  re- 
main  under  English  government,  the  most  important 
task  which  devolves  on  the  Viceroy  is  to  deal  with 
Herat.     The  city  and  province  are  in  the  possession 
of  Aycb,  one  of  Shere  Ali's  sons,  who  probably  desires 
to  make  himself  independent  of   Cabul.  Afghanistan 
has  within  the  present  century  been  as  often  divided 
into  several  principalities  as  united  in  a  kingdom  ;  and  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  Indian  Government  has  any  interest 
in  restoring  the  state  of  things  which  existed  under  Dost 
Mohammed  and  Shere  All    It  is  possible  that  Ayub 
may  be  open  to  negotiation,  especially  if  ho  had  reason 
to    hope   that   loyalty  to   the  English  alliance  might 
eventually  be  rewarded  by  the  reunion  of  the  Afghan 
provinces   under  his  authority.     It  may  also  be  expe- 
dient to  convince  him  that  lie  has  reason  for  fear  as 
well  as  for  hope.    It  seems  that  the  generals  in  Afghan- 
istan are  entrusted  with  full  political  powers ;  and  fortu- 
nately there  are  included  in  their  number  experienced  and 
resolute  officers.    During  a  year  of  almost  uninterrupted 
war  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  possibly  many  habitual  readers  of  Afghan  news  may 
be  still  ignorant  of  his  name.    Probably  Sir  F.  Haines  has 
been  usefully,  though  obscurely,  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  transport  service. 

If  the  language  of  official  Russian  papers  is  to  be  con- 
strued literally,  the  Afghan  question  has  within  the  last 
fortnight  suddenly  become  complicated  and  dangerous. 
The  Golos  and  the  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg  threaten  im- 
mediate war ;  and  it  is  stated  that  General  Kaufmann,  who 


recently  visited  the  Emperor  at  Livadia,  is  ordered  to 
return  immediately  to  Tashkend  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  two  armies  to  operate  early  in  the  next  spring 
from  the  North-East  and  the  North-West  against  Afghan- 
istan, or,  in  other  words,  against  the  English  army  in  that 
country.  The  writers  add  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
raise  difficulties  for  England  in  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  that  the  Russian  flotilla  in  the  Pacific,  which  has 
lately  been  strengthened,  will  be  prepared  to  molest  or 
destroy  English  commerce  in  the  China  seas.  Bluster 
associated  with  formidable  power  of  injury  cannot  be 
received  with  perfect  equanimity  ;  but  there  are  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  the  threatened  war  ought  to 
cause  serious  alarm.  The  Russian  army  is  no  doubt  very 
large,  for  its  numbers  seem  not  to  have  been  reduced 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Turkish  war.  The  cruisers 
in  the  Pacific  might  also  in  case  of  war  do  con- 
siderable mischief,  though  they  could  scarcely  hold  the 
sea  against  the  maritime  force  at  the  disposal  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  true  that  the  finances  of  Russia  are  not 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  a  rupture  with  England 
would  probably  cause  a  suspension  of  payment  of  interest 
on  the  debt ;  but  experience  shows  that  ambitious  military 
Powers  are  seldom  checked  in  their  enterprises  by  want 
of  money.  The  strongest  argument  against  the  pi'oba- 
bility  of  a  war  is  that  it  would  be  absolutely  without  real 
or  ostensible  cause.  Even  a  pacific  and  benevolent  Em- 
peror must  find  some  pretext  before  he  wantonly  begins 
a  gigantic  and  unprovoked  war.  Napoleon  himself  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  excuses,  which,  however,  were 
often  transparent,  for  the  invasion  of  coveted  territory. 

Bellicose  journalists  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
explaining  the  menaces  which  they  are  instructed  to  utter ; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in 
searching  for  plausible  grounds  of  quarrel.  The  project  of 
a  war  which  is  to  extend  over  half  Europe  and  Asia  is 
attributed  neither  to  a  conflict  of  interests  nor  to  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  England  with  Russian  rights 
or  interests,  but  to  a  speech  of  an  English  Minister  which 
has  not  found  favour  with  Russian  critics.  Lord  Salis- 
bury was  perhaps  too  careless  of  the  etiquette  which 
requires  that  all  Powers  with  which  peace  exists  are  to  be 
treated  officially  as  friendly.  A  diplomatic  antagonism 
which  is  universally  notorious  may  not  be  a  suitable  topic 
for  public  discussion  by  a  Foreign  Secretary.  If  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  his  speech,  he 
would  perhaps  think  it  wise  to  convey  his  opinions  by  hints 
which  might  at  the  same  time  be  disguised  in  courteous 
professions.  He  appears  to  have  been  too  exclusively 
bent  on  justifying  to  his  countrymen  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  As  he  has  since  his  accession  to  his 
present  office  been  incessantly  engaged  in  resisting  the 
pretensions  and  counteracting  the  designs  of  Russia,  he 
naturally  relied  on  the  only  possible  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct. It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  incur  some 
risk  of  misinterpretation  ;  but  in  dilating  on  the  necessity 
of  checking  Russian  aggression  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  certain 
sense  paid  a  compliment  to  a  rival  whom  he  recognized  as 
formidable.  The  interest  of  England  in  protecting  Con- 
stantinople and  what  remains  of  European  Turkey  has 
always  been  avowed;  and  Lord  Salisbury's  professions  of 
satisfaction  with  the  Austro-German  treaty  implied  his 
belief  that  peace  would  henceforth  be  maintained  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  If  his  statements  and  arguments  h;ul 
provoked  from  Russian  journalists  an  animated  or  even  a 
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bitter  reply,  there  "would  have  been  no  reason  for  com- 
plaint. The  preposterous  announcement  that  his  Man- 
chester speech  is  to  be  answered  by  war  is  so  extra- 
vagant that  it  remains  incredible.  The  speech  was  per- 
haps unfriendly,  but  it  contained  no  affront.  Patriotic 
Russians  are  more  anxious  to  display  the  power  of 
their  Government  than  to  boast  of  its  moderation. 
More  genuine  irritation  was  probably  caused  by  Lord 
Derby's  declaration  that  Russia  could  not  afford  a  war 
with  Turkey  than  by  Lord  Salisbury's  exposition  of 
the  elaborate  methods  by  which  alone  Russian  aggression 
could  be  prevented. 

If,  in  spite  of  probability,  the  Russian  Government  rcnlly 
meditates  a  war  with  England,  the  tone  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech  would  be  retrospectively  justified.  The  plan  must 
have  been  formed  before  the  meeting  at  Manchester ;  for  the 
pretence  that  two  armies  are  to  be  despatched  to  Afghanistan 
because  Lord  Salisbury  used  certain  phrases  is  too  absurd 
to  be  gravely  considered.  As  his  speech  contains  no  inti- 
mation of  an  approaching  rupture,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  possessed  no  knowledge  of  circumstances  of  which,  if  they 
had  not  been  imaginary,  he  could  hardly  have  remained 
in  ignorance.  If  there  was  no  quarrel  between  the 
Governments  three  weeks  ago,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  Manchester  speech  will  not  constitute  a 
cause  of  war.  The  temper  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
furious  outburst  of  the  Russian  papers  cannot  be  treated 
with  equal  indifference.  Although  Russia  will  not  de- 
clare war  without  motive  or  reason,  reciprocal  ill  will 
renders  any  collision  when  it  may  occur  more  dangerous. 
The  domestic  troubles  which  cause  uneasiness  in  Russia 
make  a  warlike  policy  more  probable,  for  many  Govern- 
ments have  engaged  in  foreign  enterprises  as  diversions 
for  domestic  discontent.  In  the  meanwhile  declamations 
against  England  are  popular  in  Russia,  and  from  time  to 
time,  for  reasons  not  easy  to  understand,  the  violence  of 
the  newspapers  is  stimulated  by  the  Government.  It  is 
rather  satisfactory  than  otherwise  to  observe  that  threats 
against  England  have  not  wholly  superseded  denuncia- 
tion of  Germany  and  Austria.  It  is  desirable  that  English 
writers  and  speakers,  while  they  are  bound  to  remonstrate 
against  threats  of  violence,  should  not  unnecessarily  wound 
Russian  susceptibility.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone's  apologetic  language  addressed  to  the 
Paris  Correspondent  of  a  Russian  paper  was  either  prudent 
or  dignified.  A  vicarious  confession  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  given  Russia  cause  of  complaint  will  be  under- 
stood as  an  admission  which  binds  the  country,  especially  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  hereafter  return  to  office.  In  default 
of  complete  knowledge  the  most  probable  calculations  may 
sometimes  fail.  It  may  be  that,  not  on  account  of  any 
Manchester  speech,  but  for  some  unknown  reason,  Russia 
is  preparing  an  attack  on  the  English  dominion  in  India. 
One  result  of  such  a  calamity  would  be  an  entire  readjust- 
ment of  English  parties.  No  Ministry  which  hesitated  to 
repel  an  unprovoked  attack  could  retain  office  for  a  week. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
are  judicious  in  keeping  up  an  incessant  attack  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  They  ought  to  re- 
member that  the  readers  of  Opposition  speeches  are  also 
familiar  with  the  menaces  of  the  Russian  papers.  An 
exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fawcett's 
thoughtful  and  temperate  speech.  The  Afghan  war  will 
raise  difficult  financial  questions. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  AT  MANCHESTER. 

A FORTNIGHT  ago  an  enormous  crowd  at  Man- 
chester applauded  Lord  Salisbury  ;  a  week  ago  an 
equally  large  crowd  welcomed  Lord  Hartington.  A  popu- 
lation of  half  a  million  in  and  near  the  city  furnishes 
materials  for  many  separate  crowds.  There  is  no  reason 
for  accusing  Lancashire  people  of  caprice,  for  probably 
only  a  small  fraction  of  impartial  lovers  of  excitement 
attended  both  sets  of  meetings.  The  five  thousand 
delegates  from  Liberal  Associations  to  whom  Lord 
Hartington  addressed  his  first  speech  may  perhaps  have 
possessed  greater  political  power  than  any  of  the  Com- 
mittees which  invited  and  supported  Lord  Salisbury.  A 
few  months  will  show  whether  they  are  strong  enough  to 
return  their  leader  for  North-East  Lancashire.  The 
antagonistic  meetings,  and  the  arguments  to  which  they 
respectively  listened,  disprove  in  the  first  place  the  pro- 
verbial maxim  that  facts  arc  stubborn  things.  The  equally 


familiar  fable  of  the  gold  and  silver  shield  corresponds 
more  nearly  to  the  truth,  except  that  silver  is  too  precious 
a  material  to  represent  the  image  of  Ministerial  policy 
which  presents  itself  to  Liberal  eyes.  From  one  extremity 
to  the  other  in  the  present  and  in  the  past,  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  the  view  is  wholly  dark.  Nothing  good  has 
happened  or  is  likely  to  occur,  and  all  the  evil  which 
exists  and  impends  is  wholly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Government.  In  all  controversies  it  is  convenient  to  have 
the  last  word,  and  Lord  Hartington  profited  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  Lord  Salisbury.  As  to  the  state  and 
prospects  of  South-Eastern  Europe  neither  speaker  could 
say  anything  which  was  not  already  known.  Lord 
Salisbury,  perhaps,  expressed  with  more  than  official 
plainness  the  national  distrust  of  Russia ;  and  Lord  Hart- 
ington was  safe  in  his  scepticism  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
alliance  between  Austria  and  Germany.  It  is  always  easy 
to  be  confident  on  the  negative  or  critical  side.  Glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  are  seldom  thoroughly  authentic  and 
true.  Indeed  Lord  Salisbury  confined  himself  to  condi- 
tional satisfaction  with  an  arrangement  which,  if  he  knew 
its  terms,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  his 
audience. 

Lord  Hartington  answered  by  anticipation  some  of  his 
own  strictures  on  the  Government  when  he  complained  at 
the  beginning  of  his  first  speech  that  its  measures  of 
foreign  policy  had  always  been  supported  by  Parliament. 
The  successful  use  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  a 
tyrant  majority  proves  at  most  that  the  Government  has 
been  successful  at  the  last  election ;  but,  as  Lord  Har- 
tington well  knows,  the  majorities  which  have  supported 
the  Government  have  been  largely  recruited  from  the 
Opposition,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  actual  adhesion,  and 
indirectly  through  the  refusal  of  Liberal  members  to 
answer  the  party  summons.  As  far  as  a  judgment  can  be 
formed  on  such  a  question,  the  feeling  of  the  country  was, 
at  the  most  important  crisis ,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  Government  and  the  decisions  of  Parliament.  Any 
partial  reaction  which  has  since  taken  place  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  achieve  im- 
possible results.  The  Ministers  became  generally  popular 
when,  at  the  risk  of  war,  they  prevented  the  Russian 
army  from  entering  Constantinople ;  and  Lord  Salisbury's 
famous  Circular  expressed  with  admirable  force  and  ful- 
ness the  general  opinion  and  feeling.  It  was  remarked 
at  the  time  that  the  only  fault  of  the  document  was  that 
it  was  too  conclusive.  No  logic  and  no  eloquence  could 
place  a  peaceable  neutral  on  a  level  with  a  conqueror 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  At  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  were 
unable  to  accomplish  all  that  they  would  have  desired ; 
but  the  irritation  which  has  since  prevailed  in  Russia 
might  satisfy  Lord  Hartington  that  the  opposition  of  the 
English  Plenipotentaries  was  not  without  effect.  The 
Afghan  war  is  unhappily  not,  like  the  Berlin  Treaty,  a 
subject  for  merely  theoretical  discussion.  The  final  solu- 
tion will  depend  on  military  strength,  on  political  sagacity, 
and,  above  all,  on  fortune.  No  English  politician  of  any 
party  regards  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  satisfaction ; 
but  an  inquiry  into  the  original  causes  of  the  war  possesses 
only  a  secondary  interest.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
Lord  Hartington  found  fault  with  Lord  Salisbury's  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Northbrook,  which  was  perhaps  not  ex- 
pressed with  sufficient  clearness.  It  would  have  been 
beside  Lord  Salisbury's  purpose  to  quote  the  dissent  of 
Lord  Nortiibrook's  Council  from  the  proposals  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  not  blaming  the  Viceroy, 
but  accounting  for  the  delay  in  carrying  out  his  own  mea- 
sures, which,  according  to  his  opinion,  produced  disadvan- 
tageous consequences. 

It  was  expected  that  in  a  second  speech  Lord  Harting- 
ton would  make  some  announcement  of  the  intentions  of 
the  party  with  inspect  to  domestic  questions;  but  he  had 
probably  arranged  that  Mr.  Bright  should  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, as  far  as  it  was  thought  expedient  to  define  the 
present  Liberal  policy.  The  result  shows  that  the  leaders 
of  the  party  think  it  prudent  to  avoid  dissension  among 
their  followers  by  maintaining  almost  absolute  silence  on 
all  measures  which  could  raise  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Bright  could  not  fail  to  make  a  vigorous  and  effecth  e 
speech ;  but  he  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  past  services  of  Liberal'  Ministers,  and  to  the 
demerits  of  the  present  Government.  On  one  point 
only  he  intimated  an  opinion  which  certainly  will 
not  render  him   liable    to    the    charge    of  timidity 
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or  excessive  moderation.  In  taking  credit  to  the 
late  Government  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Land  Act,  to 
which  he  attributed  advantageous  consequences,  Mr. 
Bkigiit  declared  that  it  would  he  necessary  to  reform  the 
land  system  of  Ireland  with  a  stronger  hand  and  a  more 
desperate  resolntion.  His  language  will  not  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  revolutionary  agitation  which  now  prevails  in 
some  districts  in  Ireland  ;  but  for  the  present  it  is  only 
relevant  to  remark  that  sweeping  changes  in  land  tenure 
will  not  tend  to  unite  the  various  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Lord  Haetington  himself  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
inclined to  witness  the  application  of  a  strong  hand  and  a 
desperate  resolution  to  the  Devonshire  estates  in  Ireland. 
Except  in  a  passing  reference  to  the  secondary  topic  of 
purchase  of  Church  livings,  Mr.  Bright  abstained  wholly 
from  the  subject  of  future  legislation.  He  and  Lord 
Haetington  may  perhaps  be  right  iu  thinking  that  the 
simple  issue  of  choosing  between  two  political  parties  will 
divide  electors  less  than  disestablishment,  household 
suffrage,  or  abolition  of  settlement  and  entail.  Experience 
alone  can  test  the  soundness  of  their  judgment ;  although 
it  is  certain  that  men  agree  with  one  another  more 
heartily  in  antipathies  than  in  judgments  on  controverted 
questions.  On  the  other  hand,  hesitating  Liberals  and 
neutral  politicians  withhold  their  support  from  the  Oppo- 
sition mainly  for  the  same  reasons  which  induced  them  to 
vote  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  1874.  They 
dislike  meddling  legislation,  and  they  wish  to  be  assured 
that  Lord  Hartington  and  his  future  colleagues  will  not 
disturb  half  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Mi-.  Bright  had  no  difficulty  iu  vindicating  the  principles 
of  Free-trade  agaiust  the  heretical  doctrine  of  recipro- 
city ;  but  his  sympathetic  admiration  of  Mr.  Cobden's 
French  treaty  involved  him  in  some  inconsistency.  Bar- 
gains resulting  in  treaties  of  commerce  received  Lord 
Salisbury's  approval ;  and  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
treaty  of  i860  Mr.  Bright  holds  the  same  opinion.  As  he 
truly  said,  Mr.  Cobden  had  still  equivalents  to  offer, 
whereas  Lord  Salisbury  complained  that  at  present  Eng- 
land had  no  longer  anything  to  sell  or  concede.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  Mr.  Bright  thinks  the  institution 
of  a  Ministry  of  Commerce  absurd,  because,  as  Lord  Salis- 
BVSS  had  previously  said,  foreigners  can  only  recognize  a 
single  department.  If  the  present  Government  or  its  suc- 
cessors appoint  Ministers  of  Commerce  or  of  Agriculture 
in  deference  to  an  empty  clamour,  the  new  functionaries 
will  find  themselves  powerless  and  idle.  Mr.  Bright's 
invective  was,  as  usual,  vehement,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
sincere.  Through  life  he  has  been  consistent  in  depre- 
cating a  policy  of  ambition  or  intervention.  Those  who 
share  his  opinions  must  have  welcomed  the  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  their  own  convictions ;  but,  like  Mr.  Baxter 
and  Mr.  Chamderlaix,  with  the  additional  authority  of  his 
position  and  his  ability,  Mr.  Bright  may  have  still  further 
alienated  from  his  party  a  large  class  of  Liberal  politicians. 
It  is  now  certain  that  for  the  present  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  have  determined  not  to  encumber  themselves 
with  any  positive  pledges ;  but  their  electoral  policy  will 
not  be  finally  determined  until  Mr.  Gladstone  delivers  his 
promised  speeches  in  Midlothian.  He  can  scarcely  bring 
any  charge  against  the  Government  for  its  foreign  policy 
which  has  not  been  already  anticipated.  His  opinions  on 
future  legislation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  ex- 
pected with  eager  curiosity.  If  he  avows  the  intention  of 
disestablishing  the  Scotch  or  English  Church,  he  will  pro- 
pose to  the  constituencies  a  new  and  definite  issue. 


EGYPT. 

T)ERSOXS  who  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  current 
-1- .  Egyptian  history  will  have  noticed,  with  an  interest 
which  they  could  not  expect  the  publicto  share,  that  Austria 
has  refused  to  concur  in  an  international  declaration  that 
the  lands  ceded  by  the  late  Khedive  to  pay  off  the  float- 
ing debt  are  incapable  of  seizure  by  creditors.  A  year  ago 
or  a  little  more  it  was  thought  that  a  somtion  had  been 
found  for  the  very  pressing  difficulty  which  the  large  floating 
debt  of  Egypt  creates.  This  debt  had  grown  up  with 
alarming  rapidity  since  Ismail  Pasha  began  to  get  into 
financial  trouble.  He  had  to  borrow  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there  to  help  him  to  pay  the  coupons  of  the  public  debt. 
His  servants,  military  and  civil,  could  not  get  their 
modest  wages  paid  them,  and  their  arrears  of  pay  rolled 
up  into    a  formidable  sum.    The   Khedive,  too,  lived 


like  a  Khedive  of  princely  habits,  and  purchased  on 
credit  what  he  could  not  conveniently  pay  for  in 
cash.  On  debts  so  contracted  the  agreed  rate  of  inter- 
est was  naturally  high,  interest  was  added  to  interest, 
and  the  liability  grew  and  grew.  Under  very  strong- 
pressure  the  Khedive  was  at  last  forced,  rather  than 
persuaded,  to  give  up  for  the  payment  of  this  floating 
debt  some  large  and  valuable  estates  which  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity  he  had  settled  with  affectionate  profuse- 
ness  on  his  mother,  his  wives,  and  his  children.  On  the 
security  of  these  estates  Messrs.  Rothschild  brought  out 
a  loan,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  about  five 
millions  sterling.  Those  who  were  dry-nursing  the 
financial  affairs  of  Egypt  saw  in  this  a  fund  by  which  the 
floating  debt  might  be  liquidated.  The  amount  of  the 
debt  to  be  settled  largely  exceeded  the  amount  of  cash  to 
meet  it ;  but  it  was  reasonably  thought  that,  if  the  credi- 
tors had  to  choose  between  getting  what  they  could  get 
and  getting  nothing,  they  would  compound.  This  in- 
genious project,  however,  has  never  been  carried  out. 
Some  iof  the  money  raised  was  immediately  used,  not 
to  liquidate  the  floating  debt,  but  to  eke  out  the  next 
coupon  on  the  unfunded  debt,  and  a  small  sum  was 
paid  to  appease  the  clamours  of  starving  officials  or 
soldiers.  But  the  bulk  of  the  money  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Rothschild.  An  unexpected  hitch  had 
arisen.  They  had  offered  to  the  subscribers  to  the  loan  a 
first  charge  on  the  surrendered  estates,  and  it  turned 
out  that  they  had  not  a  first  charge  to  give  them.  It  is 
the  difficulty  thus  arising  which  has  suggested  what  may 
be  termed  the  desperate  remedy  of  an  international  declara- 
tion that  they  should  have  a  first  charge ;  and  the  refusal 
of  Austria  to  consent  has  now  put  an  end  to  the  hopes 
which  were  entertained  that  the  remedy  would  prove 
eflectual. 

The  unexpected  hitch  was  this.  Directly  the  lands  were 
surrendered  Messrs.  Rothschild  took  a  mortgage  on  them. 
But  unfortunately  they  took  their  mortgage  in  the  wrong 
form.  They  were  content,  and  were  advised  that  they 
might  be  content,  with  a  common  Egyptian  mortgage. 
The  lands  were  in  Egypt,  and  the  mortgage,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  locality,  which  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
govern  everything  relating  to  real  property,  was  perfectly 
binding.  But  there  happens  to  be  a  clause  in  the  Code 
governing  the  International  Tribunals  which  provides 
that  these  tribunals  are  not  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
mortgage  which  is  not  entered  on  their  register.  The 
Rothschild  mortgage  was  not  so  entered,  as  those  who 
framed  it  were  content  to  rest  on  the  validity  of  their 
security  according  to  local  law.  Precisely  the  same 
question  had  arisen  as  to  the  mortgaged  estates  of  the 
Daira.  With  regard  to  these  estates  the  Khedive  had 
not  only  offered,  but  executed,  an  Arab  mortgage ;  but 
Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubeet,  who  were  acting  for  the 
Daira  creditors,  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  in- 
sisted on  having  a  mortgage  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
International  Tribunal.  This  is  a  tedious  and  exceedingly 
expensive  proceeding,  but  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubeet 
prudently  declined  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  As 
the  Rothschild  mortgage  was  not  registered,  holders  of 
the  floating  debt  began  to  register  their  judgment  debts 
against  the  surrendered  estates.  They  treated  these  estates 
as  having,  by  the  cession,  become  the  property  of  the  State, 
and,  since  there  was  no  proper  mortgage  on  them,  as 
liable  to  be  seized  for  the  debts  of  the  State.  After  some 
delay  the  Rothschild  moi'tgage  was  registered  ;  but  before 
this  was  done  judgment  debts  to  the  amount  of  above 
a  million  sterling  were  entered  upon  the  lands.  The 
question  was  referred  to  the  Tribunals  whether  these 
judgment  debts  had  a  priority  over  the  mortgage  or 
not.  The  Tribunal  of  First  Instance  decided  that  they 
had  no  such  priority,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  re- 
versed their  decision.  As  it  was  thus  determined  that 
Messrs.  Rothschild  had  not  a  first  charge,  and  as  it  was 
on  the  faith  of  being  secured  by  a  first  charge  that 
the  subscribers  had  lent  their  money,  Messrs.  Roth- 
scniLDmost  properly  refused  to  pay  away  another  shilling. 
The  money  in  hand  could  of  course  have  been  applied  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  paying  off  this  prior  charge,  and  then 
the  subscribers  would  have  had  a  first  charge.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  balance  would  have  been  quite  insufficient 
to  content  the  unsecured  holders  of  the  floating  debt ;  and 
there  was  a  very  natural  feeling  that  those  who  had  got 
the  prior  charges  had  no  right  to  be  allowed  to  profit  by 
their  sharpness  to  the  extent  of  being  paid  in  full,  interest 
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and  principal,  while  those  who  had  been  a  little  more 
patient  were  to  be  asked  to  accept  a  fraction  of  what  was 
owing  to  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  occurred  to  those  who 
were  trying  to  bring  daylight  into  the  darkness  of 
Egyptian  finance,  and  especially  to  the  representatives  of 
England  and  France,  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  scrape 
was  to  invent  an  ex  post  facto  law  under  which  the 
Tribunals  would  be  instructed  to  declare  that  the  prior 
charges  were  not  prior  charges.  The  Powers  who  had 
constituted  the  International  Tribunals — or,  at  least,  the 
most  powerful  of  them — were  to  ordain  that  the  lands 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be  seized  for 
debts.  England  and  France,  having  invented  or  ac- 
cepted this  device,  invited  the  other  Powers  to  con- 
sent. Russia  never  interferes  overtly  in  Egyptian 
matters,  and  Italy  and  Germany  agreed  virtually,  if 
not  formally,  that  Austria  should  decide  for  them. 
The  matter  has  dragged  on  for  some  time,  and  Messrs. 
Baring  and  De  Blignieres  lately  went  to  Vienna,  on 
their  way  to  Egypt,  to  obtain  the  final  decision  of  the 
Austrian  authorities,  who  at  last  declined  to  concur.  The 
reasons  for  their  refusal  are  unanswerable,  if  the  matter 
was  to  be  regarded  from  a  strictly  legal  and  logical  point 
of  view.  There  are  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  sub- 
jects, who,  under  the  International  Code,  as  interpreted  by 
the  International  Tribunals,  have  obtained  an  advantage 
to  which  they  have  been  pronounced  judicially  to  be 
entitled.  The  law  of  which  they  have  taken  advantage 
is  the  law  under  the  shelter  of  which  their  respective 
Governments  told  them  they  might  trade  in  Egypt,  in 
the  confident  assurance  that  the  powerful  States  pro- 
tecting them  would  see  that  justice  was  done  them. 
How  can  the  Austrian  Government  say  to  an  Austrian 
trader  that  the  law  sanctioned  by  Austria  to  which 
he  trusted  shall  be  cancelled  to  his  detriment  ?  There 
is  no  answer  to  this  question  except  that  Austria  might 
have  ignored  the  interests  of  an  Austrian  trader  in 
order  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  England  and  France, 
to  whom  has  been  assigned  the  onerous  task  of  doing 
the  best  that  can  be  done  for  Egypt.  Austria  might 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  matter ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  blame  her  for  not  taking  it.  She  merely  stood  on  her 
incontestable  rights,  aud  fulfilled  duties  to  Austrian 
subjects  which  she  had  long  ago  voluntarily  and  publicly 
assumed.  The  consequence  of  her  decision,  however,  is 
that  the  confusion  of  Egyptian  finance  is  more  hopeless 
than  ever.  But  the  importance  of  her  decision  is  much 
greater  than  purely  financial  considerations  would  suggest. 
It  marks  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  real  character  of  the 
Anglo-French  protectorate.  This  protectorate  is  of  the 
most  peculiar  nature,  for  its  beneficent  operation  is  always 
liable  to  be  thwarted  or  checked,  not  only  by  jealousy 
or  unfriendliness  or  by  the  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues 
of  diplomatic  rivalry,  but  by  the  simple  invocation  of  the 
law.  It  was  by  a  sudden  appeal  to  the  legal  rights  of 
Germany  that  Prince  Bismarck  made  England  and  France 
depose  the  late  Khedive.  It  is  by  the  assumption  of  a 
position  strong  in  legality  that  Austria  has  baffled  Messrs. 
Baring  and  De  Blignieres  and  sent  them  empty  away. 
The  key  to  the  smooth  management  of  Egyptian  affairs 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  revision  of  the  Code  and  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  Tribunals.  But  to  revise  the  Code 
wisely,  and  to  reconstitute  the  Tribunals  prudently,  and  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  all  the  Governments  concerned  to  a 
new  order  of  things,  is  a  task  so  onerous  and  so  wearisome 
that  the  thought  how  it  is  to  be  successfully  undertaken 
will  cost  the  Governments  of  England  and  France  many 
very  anxious  moments. 


QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  flood  of  speeches  on  all  manner  of  subjects  is  over- 
flowing the  provinces  like  a  swollen  river.  Every  day 
some  speaker  sufficiently  eminent  to  gain  or  deserve  an 
audience  has  his  say  on  that  question  which  in  his  eyes  is 
the  special  question  of  the  day.  The  uninteresting,  if 
agreeable,  time  of  political  apathy  is  at  end.  There  is  a 
decisiveness  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  who  speak, 
and  an  eagerness  of  attention  and  of  criticism  on  the 
part  of  those  who  listen  or  read,  which  mark  how  deeply 
the  minds  of  men  have  been  roused.  The  speeches 
arc  made  more  or  less  directly  with  a  view  to  a 
general  election ;    and   the    speakers,    having  thus  to 


speak  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  are  forced  to- 
think  what  the  questions  of  the  day  really  are.  It 
appears  that  they  are  altogether  different  from  what  a 
Liberal  would  have  thought,  a  year  or  two  ago,  would 
be  the  questions  of  the  day  on  the  eve  of  the  next 
general  election.  "We  hear  nothing  of  our  old  friends  the 
County  Franchise,  Redistribution  of  Seats,  and  the  Burial 
Bill.  Happily  we  also  hear  but  little  of  the  sorrows  and 
the  sins  of  licensed  victuallers.  Three  speeches  made  in 
the  last  few  days  may  be  especially  noticed  as  having 
started  or  elucidated  questions  which  are  now  of  general  in- 
terest and  importance.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  discussed  the  finan- 
cial relations  of  England  and  India,  and  the  proper  treatment 
of  Ireland  by  England.  Sir  Henry  James  has  endeavoured 
to  sketch  the  aims  and  policy  of  Liberals  in  guiding  or 
controlling  so  far  as  they  can  the  practical  working  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  Lord  Carington  has  indicated  the  kind 
of  land  reform  which  his  experience  as  a  large  proprietor 
has  suggested  to  him  as  possible  and  beneficial.  There  is 
this  in  common  in  all  these  speeches,  that  the  speaker 
showed  what  he  as  a  Liberal  politician  would  do  if  he 
could.  Their  hearers  were  transported  out  of  the  sterile 
region  of  negative  criticism  and  party  vituperation.  They 
were  offered  definite  policies  to  adopt,  if  they  could  but 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  them. 

The  financial  relations  of  England  and  India  are  a 
subject  not  only  of  importance,  but  of  serious  and  im- 
mediate importance,  and  the  view  of  them  taken  by  Mr. 
Fawcett  deserves  attentive  consideration  ;  but  the  course 
to  be  taken  by  the  Government  is  as  yet  undecided,  and 
until  it  is  known  it  is  premature  to  discuss  how  far  the 
opinions  of  the  Government  and  of  Mr.  Fawcett  diverge. 
The  treatment  of  Ireland  stands  on  a  different  footing. 
Actual  demands  are  made  by  politicians  who  pi'ofess  to 
speak  for  Ireland,  and  English  statesmen  of  all  parties 
have  to  determine  how  these  demands  are  to  be  met.  A 
particular  course  of  action  has  been  adopted  in  Parliament 
by  a  group  of  Irish  members.  The  Government  has  dealt 
with  this  group  of  Irish  members  in  a  particular  way,  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  legitimate  discussion  whether  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  it  adopted  by  the  Government  is  wise  or 
unwise.  Mr.  Fawcett  spoke  on  the  Irish  demands  with  a 
plainness  and  a  force  which  are  refreshing  after  the  vapid 
generalities  and  words  of  mingled  encouragement  and 
discouragement  which  have  too  often  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  other  speakers.  The  Irish  ask  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  vast  system  of  peasant  proprietorship. 
The  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  to  be  made  the  owner, 
and  he  is  to  be  made  the  owner  by  the  intervention  of  the 
State.  Nominally  the  State  is  to  buy  the  land,  and  the 
new  proprietor  is  to  pay  the  money  back.  But  the  new 
proprietor  would  be  sure,  when  he  had  got  his  land,  to 
wish  to  escape  the  stipulated  payment.  He  and  his 
friends  would  be  always  agitating  to  get  the  State  to  remit 
its  claims,  and  sooner  or  later  they  would  succeed.  The 
State  would  then  have  made  a  present  to  the  proprietor 
of  his  land ;  but  the  State  means  nothing  whatever  ex- 
cept the  taxpayers,  and  the  struggling  taxpayers  of 
England  would  simply  have  furnished  an  Irishman  with 
a  piece  of  land  gratis.  Why  should  they  be  asked  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind  ?  They  would  much  rather  keep 
the  money  in  their  pockets  and  buy  plots  of  land 
for  themselves.  Then  there  are  the  Home  Rulers. 
With  them  and  with  those  who  coquet  with  them 
Mr.  Fawcett  has  no  patience.  He  scouted  with 
the  scorn  it  deserved  any  notion  of  a  bargain  between 
English  Liberals  and  the  Home  Rulers.  It  would  be 
better,  he  said,  for  the  youngest  Liberal  member  to  grow 
grey  in  Opposition  than  to  help  his  party  to  come  into 
office  by  bartering  for  place  the  cohesion  of  the  Empire. 
This  is  exactly  what  a  high-minded  and  independent 
Liberal  like  Mr.  Fawcett  might  be  expected  to  say  ;  but 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  he  should  have  said  it,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  misconception  as  to  the  relations  between 
such  Liberals  and  the  Home  Rulers.  But  the  Home 
Rulers  also  come  forward  in  the  subsidiary  character  of 
obstructives,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  on  grounds  tliat  are  easily 
to  be  disputed,  charged  the  Government  with  mischievous 
weakness  in  encountering  obstructives,  and  still  more  mis- 
chievous weakness  in  buying  them  oft'.  The  history  of 
the  last  two  Sessions  has  been  that  of  interminable  delays 
and  confusion  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary  Parlianientary 
business,  and  then  the  sudden  invention  of  an  Irish  Bill 
which  has  so  pacified  the  Irish  obstructives  that  a  little 
hurried,  fretful,  ill-considered  legislation  has  been  made 
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possible  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Session.  It  may  fairly 
be  contended  that  this  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  than  of  the  Government.  But,  even 
if  this  plea  is  admitted,  Mr.  Fawcetx  may  reasonably 
permit  himself  to  express  a  hope  that  tho  next  House 
of  Commons  will  have  a  little  more  backbone  and  spirit 
in  it. 

Sir  Henry  James  has  done  his  party  the  service  of 
raising  in  something  like  a  definite  shape  the  question 
what  is  to  be  the  keynote  of  Liberal  foreign  policy  for  the 
future.  He  asks  himself  whether  he  accepts  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  as  the  basis  of  departure  for  all  Phiglish  statesmen  ; 
and  he  answers  that  of  course  he  accepts  it,  but  that  he  ac- 
cepts it  as  Canning  and  Palmerston  accepted  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  not  as  the  Tory  party  accepted  it  from  the  days 
of  Wellington  to  those  of  Lord  Malm esbury.  The  Treaty 
of  Vienna  was  almost  entirely,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ber  lin 
was  in  a  great  measure,  a  military  settlement.  Certain 
military  Powers  were  placed  in  a  position  to  control  and 
check  other  military  Powers,  and  if  there  were  nations 
or  provinces  placed  under  a  military  rule  they  disliked, 
they  were  told  they  must  endure  what  was  good  for 
the  general  military  arrangements  of  Europe.  It  was  held 
to  be  a  legitimate  deduction  by  the  Powers  forming  the 
Holy  Alliance  that  States  which  had  been  originally  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  independence,  but  were  not  con- 
ducting themselves  in  a  way  that  harmonized  with  the 
military  settlement,  must  be  taught  how  to  behave  them- 
selves better.  Canning  and  Lord  Palmerston  not  only 
dissented  from  this  doctrine,  which  found  no  favour  with 
the  Tories,  but  they  openly  opposed  its  application  where 
they  thought  they  could  do  so  without  bringing  on  a 
general  war.  When,  again,  nations  or  provinces  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  purposes  of  the 
military  settlement,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  set  aside  this 
settlement  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  them,  Canning 
and  Palmerston  countenanced  with  alacrity  an  application 
with  which  they  heartily  sympathized.  When  the 
lielgian  revolt  began,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  one 
thought  was,  Who  will  get  hold  of  the  frontier  fortresses  ? 
— a  question  naturally  supreme  in  the  mind  of  a  great 
general.  Palmerston's  simple  sentiment  was"  Hurrah  for 
"  the  Belgians  !  "  A  disciple  of  Wellington  would  pro- 
bably now  view  with  pleasure,  and  a  disciple  of  Pal- 
merston would  now  view  with  aversion,  the  extension  of 
an  Austrian  protectorate  over  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Servia.  The  former  would  like  to  see  Boumelia  as  much, 
and  the  latter  wrould  like  to  see  it  as  little,  subjected  to  the 
effective  control  of  Turkey  as  an  adroit  working  of  the 
treaty  might  render  possible.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  The  merit  of 
Sir  Henry  James's  speech  as  a  contribution  to  the  politics 
of  his  party  was  that  he  laid  before  it  a  policy  which, 
right  or  wrong,  is  intelligible  and  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  and  prepossessions  of  Liberals. 

Lord  Carington  started  a  very  different  and  a  much 
smaller  question,  but  a  question  which  may  fairly  be  called 
a  question  of  the  day.  He  talked  about  land  as  a  land- 
owner, and  treated  his  subject  from  a  landowner's  point 
of  view.  He  has  felt  the  inconveniences  of  restricted 
ownership,  and  he  wishes  this  ownership  was  subjected  to 
fewer  restrictions.  He  would  like  to  see  a  landowner  who  is 
subjected  to  incapacities  and  burdens  set  free  by  holding  less 
land,  but  holding  it  under  his  own  control,  and  free  from 
incumbrances.  Lord  Carington  has  apparently  not  the 
faintest  wish  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  should 
not  go  with  the  title  he  enjoys.  He  only  asks  that  each  Lord 
Carington  should  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  the  land 
be  holds.  He  would  like  that  the  Lord  Carington  of  the 
clay  should  be  able  to  sell  land  to  pay  off  mortgages  or 
jointures,  or,  instead  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  for  the 
drainage  of  a  wet  farm,  to  sell  it,  and  use  the  proceeds  in 
improving  the  buildings  on  a  dry  farm.  He  has  been 
accused  of  ignorance  of  conveyancing ;  but,  if  he  had 
sat  up  night  after  night  for  years  reading  Lord  St. 
I  eonards's  works,  he  would  never  have  discovered  that 
he  could  do,  under  the  present  law,  what  he  wishes 
>  do.  He  could  indeed  borrow  money  to  drain  his 
t  wo  farms,  but  this  is  exactly  what  he  does  not  want  to 
I  o.  He  wants,  not  to  go  into  debt  to  drain  but  to 
gut  rid  of  wet  land  and  improve  dry  land  with  the 
money.  Lord  Carington  does  not  care  who  buys  his 
ad.  It  is  the  same  to  him  whether  the  purchaser  is  an 
ainteresting  duke  or  an  interesting  peasant  proprietor. 
V,l  that  he  asks  is  that  he  should  be  able  to  hold  less 


land,  but  so  to  hold  it  that  there  might  be  got  out  of  it 
the  greatest  amount  of  produce  for  his  benefit  and  that  of 
the  nation.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  revolu- 
tionary, or  unjust,  or  subversive  in  Lord  Carington's 
proposals.  But  the  difficulty  in  reforms  is  always  to  pass 
from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  see  the  draft  of  a  Bill  by  which  the  tenant  for 
life  would  bo  able  to  sell  his  land  for  good  purposes,  and 
unable  to  muddle  it  away  for  futile  purposes.  Supposing 
his  wishes  were  the  converse  of  those  of  Lord  Carington, 
and  he  wished  to  sell  his  dry  land,  and  invest  the  proceeds 
in  draining  his  wet  land,  his  fancies  might  easily  prove 
the  ruin  of  his  family.  If  Lord  Carington  would  endea- 
vour to  meet  this  difficulty  before  he  next  urges  his  views, 
he  would  be  spending  his  time  much  more  profitably  than 
if  he  annotated  a  text-book  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 


CONDITION  OF  ASIA  MINOK. 

SOME  correspondence  which  has  been  lately  issued  by 
the  Foreign  Office  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
population  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  information  which  it  contains  as  to  a 
part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  forcibly  summed  up  by  Sir  H. 
Layard  in  a  Note  addressed  to  the  Porte  on  the  nth  of 
last  June.  The  Ambassador  calls  "  Caratheodori  Pasha's 
"  serious  attention  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Armenia  and 
"  Eastern  Anatolia.  Universal  anarchy  and  misgovern- 
"  ment  appear  to  reign  in  those  regions,  and  the  report 
"  which  the  Embassy  receives  of  their  condition  is  truly 
"  deplorable."  In  Syria  the  presence  of  an  honest  and 
active  Governor- General  has  produced  considerable  im- 
provement. Midhat  Pasha  has  executed  some  delinquents; 
he  has  by  a  better  system  of  collection  rendered  the  taxes 
more  productive  ;  and  he  has  used  strong  pressure  to  in- 
duce the  inhabitants  of  his  province  to  elect  honest  and 
competent  members  of  the  Medjlisses  or  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative Councils.  The  English  Consul-General  gives 
I  credit  to  the  Governor-General  for  using,  and  even 
straining,  his  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  justice  and 
j  order.  In  those  countries  no  one  wishes  for  liberty.  What 
J  honest  men  require  is  the  constant  and  upright  exercise 
I  of  authority.  When  Midhat  Pasha  makes  good  roads 
j  through  a  trackless  district  by  forced  labour,  the  popula- 
I  tion  cordially  acquiesces  in  a  measure  which  may  or  may 
I  not  be  accordant  with  law.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friend  the 
Russian  Correspondent  discussed  the  character  of  Midhat 
!  with  much  freedom,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  the 
'  statement  that  the  Governor-General  of  Syria  drinks  several 
bottles  of  brandy  a  day.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  every  dis- 
position to  think  ill  of  a  Turk,  admitted  that  Midhat  seems 
;  to  possess  honesty  and  vigour.  Here  and  there  in  other 
provinces  a  Kaimakan  is  found  who  will  do  his  duty  by 
restraining  and  punishing  local  tyrants  and  oppressors. 
The  effect  of  a  beneficent  despotism  is  immediately  appre- 
ciated by  the  peaceable  and  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  before  a  vigorous  magistrate  has  time  to 
complete  his  work,  he  is  liable  to  be  superseded  by 
a  successor  who  has  perhaps  bought  his  office  at 
Constantinople.  During  the  period  over  which  the  cor- 
respondence extends  the  principal  Ministers  of  the  Sultan 
were  sincerely  anxious  to  check  provincial  misgovernment. 
Both  Khaireddin  and  Caratheodori  listened  earnestly  to 
Sir  H.  Layard's  remonstrances  ;  and  some  steps  had  been 
taken  to  prepare  the  organization  of  a  police  force  with- 
out which  no  serious  improvement  is  possible.  The  pre- 
sent Cabinet  professes  to  desire  the  reform  of  the 
administration ;  but  its  principal  member,  as  Minister  of 
Abdul  Aziz,  was,  at  the  instigation  of  General  Ignatieff, 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  misgovernment  which  involved 
the  Empire  in  ruin.  His  countrymen  long  since  gave  him 
the  significant  nickname  of  Mahmoudoff  Nedimoff  ;  and 
his  accession  to  power  during  the  absence  of  Sir  H. 
Layard  was  generally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Prince 
Labanoff. 

The  greater  part  of  the  correspondence  relates  to  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  and  unsettled  provinces  of  Asiatic 

'  Turkey.      Kurdistan   and   the   neighbouring   parts  of 

!  Armenia  are  infested  by  nomad  Kurds  and  Arabs,  and 
still  more  constantly  by  the  local  Beys  or  Aghas,  whose 

1  morals  and  habits  are  those  of  the  robber  knights  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Christians 

1  are  the  principal  sufferers  by  their  cruelty  and  rapacity  ; 

>  but   some   of  the  feudal   chiefs  who   are  themselves 
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Christians  are  little  better  than  their  Mahometan  neigh- 
bours. Small  Protestant  communities,  founded  by  the 
excellent  American  missionaries,  are  liable  to  persecution 
by  the  Jacobites  on  religious  grounds,  and  by  the  Beys 
because  it  is  found  that  the  pupils  of  the  missionaries 
become  comparatively  civilized  and  independent.  Kurdish 
chiefs  complain,  like  Cetewato,  and  with  equal  reason, 
that  a  convert,  whatever  may  be  his  professions,  ceases  to 
be  a  subject.  In  Turkish  Kurdistan  there  is  almost  no 
government.  The  Armenian  prelates  seem  to  be  the  only 
representatives  of  the  Christian  communities  who  have 
sufficient  rank  and  influence  to  venture  on  remonstrances  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  inaccuracies  and 
misrepresentations,  Sir  H.  Layard  and  his  subordinates 
do  their  utmost  to  secure  attention  to  their  complaints. 
Some  of  the  local  aristocracy  are  little  better  than  robbers  ; 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  their  extortions  they  have  little 
difficulty  in  purchasing  immunity  for  their  crimes.  On 
some  occasions,  when  a  more  than  ordinarily  vigorous 
Governor  has  imprisoned  the  Aghas,  or  driven  them  into 
temporary  banishment,  robbery  and  murder  at  once  dis- 
appear from  the  district. 

The  principal  contributor  to  the  present  Blue-book  is 
Major  Trotter,  Consul  in  Kurdistan.  His  letters  prove 
that  he  is  a  worthy  member  of  a  body  which  has  not 
always  received  just  recognition.  For  many  years,  and 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  troubles,  the 
English  Consular  agents  have  busied  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  their  power  in  trying  to  mitigate  the  innumer- 
able evils  which  result  from  misgovernment.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  philanthropists,  who  are  generally  partisans, 
the  Consuls,  under  the  instructions  of  their  Government 
and  of  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  sympathize 
both  with  the  rulingrace  and  with  the  victims  of  oppression. 
For  the  sake  of  both  they  strive  with  imperfect  success 
to  procure  the  removal  of  abuses,  the  punishment  of 
criminals,  and  the  appointment  of  honest  men  to  judicial 
and  administrative  functions.  The  worst  enemies  of  the 
English  Government  ought  to  acknowledge  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  alleged  errors  of  its  external  policy,  its 
influence  in  the  Turkish  provinces  is  steadily  exerted  for 
purely  beneficent  purposes.  Prom  time  to  time  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Ambassador  formally  remon- 
strates with  the  authorities  at  Constantinople,  with  results 
which  sometimes  expose  the  Government  to  the  taunts  of 
its  opponents ;  but  from  day  to  day  it  is  doing  through 
its  agents  what  it  perhaps  rashly  undertook  to  do  in  its 
protectorate,  by  watching  and  restraining  cruelty,  anarchy, 
and  corruption.  The  unpretending  despatches  of  Major 
Trotter  and  of  many  other  members  of  the  Consular  ser- 
vice show  that  they  spend  their  lives  much  like  the 
knight-errants  of  mediaeval  fiction.  To  them  all  sufferers 
resort ;  they  are  feai'ed  and  opposed  by  all  local  tyrants ; 
and  their  only  reward,  beyond  their  modest  salaries  and 
the  approval  of  their  superiors,  consists  in  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  Mahometans,  Armenians,  Protestants,  and 
in  general  of  the  decent  part  of  the  community.  In  those 
countries  there  is  no  lack  of  giants  and  monsters,  for  no 
legend  records  the  exploits  of  more  atrocious  villains  than 
some  local  rulers  and  Kurdish  freebooters. 

The  position  of  the  English  champions  of  law  and 
justice  is  so  singular  that  it  sometimes  seems  to  themselves 
paradoxical.  After  long  and  incessant  activity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  Major  Trotter  suddenly  inquires  of 
the  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Constantinople  whether  he  has 
any  right  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  oppressed  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  and,  if  so,  under  what  authority. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  despatch  of  last  May,  personally 
answers  the  question.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  "  the 
"  Sultan  engages  to  carry  out  without  further  delay  the  im- 
"  provements  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  requirements 
"  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee 
"  them  security  against  Circassians  and  Kurds."  By  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  the  Sultan  stands  bound  to 
introduce  necessary  reforms  into  the  government  of  his 
Asiatic  territories.  "  Under  these  two  treaty  stipulations," 
says  Lord  Salisbury,  "  the  Sultan  stands  bound,  not  only 
"  to  promulgate  new  and  improved  laws,  but  actually  to 
"  carry  out  reforms."  "  Any  proceedings  inconsistent  with 
"  the  spirit  of  that  promise  furnish  an  ample  ground  for 
"  remonstrance,  by  the  Consul  in  the  first  instance,  and 
"  afterwards,  should  occasion  arise,  by  the  Ambassador." 
After  reminding  Major  Trotter  of  the  necessity  of  judg- 
ment and  caution,  Lord  Salisbury  adds,  "  But/subject  to 
"  these  precautions,  Great  Britain  will  spare  no  diplomatic 


"  exertion  to  obtain  good  government  for  the  populations 
"  of  Asiatic  Turkey."  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  moral  obligation  of  providing  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreigu  Power ;  but  those 
who  systematically  assail  the  Government  for  its  pretended 
support  of  Turkish  misgovernment  do  gross  injustice  to 
the  only  Power  which  has  at  any  time  honestly  and 
vigorously  endeavoured  to  remedy  or  curtail  the  gross 
abuses  of  Turkish  administration.  It  is  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  troublesome  pressure  which  is  placed  on  the 
Turkish  Government  by  English  Ministers  and  Ambas- 
sadors that  the  influence  of  a  solitary  and  disinterested 
friend  is  sometimes  counteracted  by  corrupt  officials  and 
by  foreign  intriguers.  Every  upright  and  able  Minister 
of  the  Sultan  has  counted,  with  reason,  on  the  support  of 
England ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  persuade  a  jealous 
prince  that  interference  with  his  domestic  policy  is  a 
dangerous  usurpation.  From  his  hereditary  enemy  he  has 
no  officious  intrusion  to  fear  until  the  day  comes  when 
accumulated  abuses  may  furnish  a  pretext  for  war  and 
spoliation.  If  by  some  chance  a  wise  and  able  ruler  were 
to  succeed  to  the  Turkish  throne,  he  might  in  a  single 
reign  render  his  dominions  prosperous  and  happy.  In. 
that  case  there  would  be  no  need  of  laborious  and  costly 
exertion  on  the  part  of  England.  The  present  policy  may 
perhaps  be  quixotic,  but  it  is  genuinely  benevolent ;  and 
perhaps  it  may,  in  the  end,  not  be  wholly  ineffectual.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  better  employed  in  the  constant  endeavour  to 
repress  through  trustworthy  agents  the  intolerable  mis- 
government of  Asiatic  Turkey  than  Sir  Henry  James  in 
taunting  the  Government  with  the  inevitable  imperfection 
of  the  results  obtained,  and  with  the  fall  of  Turkish 
Ministers  who  seemed  disposed  to  second  the  efforts  of 
England. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

f  1 1  HE  French  Republic  went  about  for  some  years  seeking 
J-  in  uncertainty  after  a  Constitution.  With  much  pain 
and  difficulty  it  managed  at  last  to  get  hold  of  one,  and 
now  it  is  going  about,  in  almost  as  great  uncertainty,  to  dis- 
cover what  its  Constitution  is.  Unexpected  lights  as  to  its 
meaning  are  continually  presenting  themselves.  It  would 
be  very  convenient,  for  example,  if  there  were  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  who  it  is  that  really  chooses  the  Mini- 
sters. In  form  it  is  the  President;  and,  for  anything  that 
is  known  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  the  President  in  fact 
also.  But  M.  Grevy  is  a  constitutional  President ;  he  is 
understood  to  reign,  but  not  to  govern ;  and  the  chief 
source  of  his  popularity  is  his  deference  to  Parliamentary 
tradition,  and  to  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  popular 
Chamber.  He  cannot,  therefore,  choose  his  Ministers  of 
his  own  mere  motion  without  reference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  country  as  expressed  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. Yet  how  is  M.  Grevy  to  arrive  at  this  opinion  P 
The  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  consistently 
supported  M.  Waddington.  In  all  important  divisions  he 
has  come  off  conqueror.  The  combinations  which  have 
from  time  t6  time  been  supposed  to  be  preparing  his  over- 
throw have,  one  after  another,  faded  into  space.  Accord- 
ing to  all  Parliamentary  analogy,  therefore,  M.  Waddington 
ought  now  to  be  preparing  for  another  triumphant  Session. 
Nothing  has  happened  during  the  recess  to  weaken  his 
position  ;  and,  judged  by  technical  rules,  his  position  when 
the  recess  began  was  as  strong  as  possible.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  air  is  full  of  rumours  of  M.  Waddington's 
overthrow.  It  seems  to  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  he  must  fall  during  the  Session  which  opens  this 
month ;  the  only  points  that  are  thought  to  deserve  dis- 
cussion are  the  particular  stone  over  which  he  is  to 
stumble,  and  by  what  Minister  he  is  to  be  replaced. 
Upon  these  two  questions  there  is  abundance  of  specu- 
lation, but  the  preliminary  question  whether  he  really 
need  fall  seems  to  be  taken  as  settled  beforehand. 

It  would  very  much  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the 
French  Constitution  if  it  could  be  ascertained  on  what 
this  conviction  rests  and  how  it  has  grown  up.  Of 
course  it  may  prove  to  have  no  real  foundation.  The 
Paris  Correspondent  of  tho  Times  assigns  as  one  reason 
why  M.  Waddington's  Ministry  must  fall  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  fallen  already.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 

[  expectation  may  be  rather  a  survival  from  the  disturbed 
period  through  which  France  had  not  long  since  to  pass 

I  than  the  expression  of  an  existing  necessity.    A  more 
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weighty  reason  would  be  the  fact  that  M.  Gambetta  has 
decreed  that  the  Ministry  is  to  fall.  This  also  is  asserted 
by  the  Times'  Correspondent,  and,  if  this  is  true,  it  no 
donbt  constitutes  a  danger  of  tremendous,  though  un- 
known, magnitude.  This  points  to  another  ambiguity  in 
the  existing  Constitution.  Though  M.  Gambetta  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  name  in  it,  he  seems  to  be  quite  as 
powerful  in  it  as  though  he  had  expressly  been  appointed 
dictator  for  life.  An  Englishman  would  think  it  odd  if  he 
were  told  that  Mr.  Brand  had  stated  very  decidedly  that 
the  country  had  had  enough  of  Lord  Beacoxsfield  ; 
but,  even  if  the  Speaker  were  to  hazard  such  a  prophecy,  it 
would  be  taken  as  a  prophecy  and  nothing  more.  In  M. 
Gamhetta's  case  it  is  much  more  than  a  prophecy.  The 
will  to  dismiss  and  the  power  to  dismiss  are  assumed  to 
coexist  in  his  person.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  present 
French  Constitution  places  the  chief  power  in  the  State  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  llepublic  and  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  If  this  is  so,  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  must  more  than  ever 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  pure  chance.  Certainly  no 
human  being  ever  intended  such  a  combination.  It 
derives  some  countenance,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
M.  Gambetta  chose  to  become  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber. At  the  time  it  was  thought  that  he  did  so  because 
he  did  not  want  to  make  his  choice  between  the 
two  posts  that  it  was  open  to  him  to  take,  and  that 
he  became  President  of  the  Chamber  in  order  to  avoid 
becoming  either  President  of  the  Republic  or  Prime 
Minister.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  explanation 
has  been  invented  after  the  fact,  and  that  the  importance 
of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  has  been  suggested  by 
the  importance  of  the  present  holder  of  the  office.  It  is 
more  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  the  French  mind  to  attribute 
new  and  vast  powers  to  an  office  than  to  admit  that  new 
and  vast  powers  are  being  exercised  by  the  man  who 
happens  to  fill  it  at  this  moment.  At  all  events,  there  is  a. 
remarkable  agreement  in  France  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  authority  in  the  State  is  vested  in  M.  Gambetta. 

If  the  Bepublique  Francaise  is  to  be  taken  as  indicating 
M.  Gambetta' s  views,  he  must  be  supposed  to  feel  some 
uneasiness  at  the  effect  upon  the  public  of  the  recent  Com- 
munist manifestations.  At  least  he  is  very  anxious  to 
guard  the  Third  Republic  against  the  mistake  committed 
by  its  predecessor.  The  Jesuits,  says  the  Bepublique 
Francaise,  have  the  gift  of  making  themselves  invisible. 
They  play  their  game  so  cleverly  that  many  people  are 
tempted  to  forget  their  existence,  and  to  look  for  danger  in 
quite  another  quarter.  The  Jesuits  say  nothing  about  the 
Church  ;  all  their  fears  are  for  the  State.  They  do  not 
preach  Ultramontanism  ;  their  dfscourses  are  taken  up  with 
the  perils  impending  over  society  if  the  advanced  Radicals 
get  their  way.  Under  the  Second  Republic  this  policy 
completely  auswered  its  purpose.  Cousin  and  Thiers 
were  equally  deceived  by  it,  and  equally  gave  their  aid  to 
the  men  whom  they  had  been  opposing  all  their  lives.  Fore- 
warned, says  the  Bepublique  Francaise,  is  forearmed.  Even 
if  Cousin  should  be  reproduced  in  M.  Jules  Simon,  and 
Thiers  find  a  representative  somewhere  in  the  Left  Centre, 
France  will  not  again  be  led  astray  by  these  tactics.  The 
extreme  Left  will  not  again  make  the  blunder  which  it 
made  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  nation,  instructed  by  expe- 
rience, will  not  again  lose  sight  of  its  real  enemy  in  defend- 
ing itself  against  imaginary  dangers.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  confident  prediction  that  the  nation  will 
not  do  a  particular  thing  veils  a  real  uneasiness  lest 
after  all  the  nation  should  do  it.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
is  the  case  with  the  Bepublique  Francaise,  bnt  it  would 
not  be  very  surprising  if  it  were.  There  must  be  a  large 
number  of  Frenchmen  who  are  really  alarmed  by  the 
pardon  of  so  many  Communists,  by  the  violent  things 
that  have  been  said  on  their  return,  and  by  the  elec- 
tion of  two  of  them  to  seats  in  the  Municipal  Councils 
of  the  two  chief  cities  of  France.  These  fears  may 
be  quite  unreasonable,  but  it  would  be  very  strange 
indeed  if  they  were  not  felt.  It  may  be  somewhat 
difficult  even  for  M.  Gambetta  to  persuade  men  in 
this  frame  of  mind  that  they  are  altogether  mistaken  in 
the  quarter  to  which  their  terrors  point,  and  that,  instead 
of  troubling  themselves  about  the  return  of  the  Com- 
munists and  urging  the  Government  to  refuse  a  plenary 
amnesty,  they  ought  to  be  making  preparations  against  a 
clerical  invasion,  and  insisting  on  the  immediate  adoption 
of  Article  7.  That  clericalism  is  the  enemy  was  a  very 
good  thesis  in  quiet  times,  when  the  recollection  of  the 


Communist  troubles  had  almost  died  out,  and  the  irritation 
caused  by  clerical  and  reactionary  violence  was  still  fresh. 
Will  it  be  quite  so  generally  accepted  now  that  the  Com- 
munists seem  raising  their  heads  once  more,  and  that  the 
clerical  party  is  seen  to  have  the  negative  recommendation 
of  being  abhorred  by  the  common  enemy  ?  It  is  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least,  and  if  France  were  more  accustomed  to 
Parliamentary  life,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  a  very  marked  increase  of  Conservative  De- 
puties in  the  next  Chamber.  Unfortunately  France 
is  not  accustomed  to  Parliamentary  life,  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  general  impression  that  the  next  election 
will  return  a  more  Radical  Chamber,  it  seems  natural  to 
fear  that  Frenchmen  are  tending  to  fall  back  into  their 
old  habits  of  abstention,  and  that  distrust  of  Republican 
government  may  lead  them  to  make  no  effort  to  give 
that  government  the  shape  and  direction  they  desire.  In 
that  case  affairs  will  vei'y  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  extreme  Left  has  only  been  kept  moderate  by  con- 
stant contact  with  an  imposing  Conservative  minority. 
If  it  gets  the  idea  that  the  whole  country  is  with  it — and 
,  where  there  are  many  abstentions  at  the  elections  this  is  a 
1  very  natural  idea  to  get  hold  of — this  salutary  check  will 
]  be  removed,  and  there  will  then  be  no  obstacle  to  the  full 
development  of  Radical  ideas.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  consummation  will  be  any  more  agree- 
able to  the  French  nation  now  than  it  was  in  1849. 


THE  TOWN  TALK  LIBELS. 

THE  profitable  trade  in  slander  has  received  a  sudden 
and  very  wholesome  check.  The  miscreant  wh© 
was  on  Monday  last  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  im- 
prisonment is  only  a  very  humble  and.  disreputable  repre- 
sentative of  a  thriving  class  ;  but  his  fate  will  perhaps  not 
be  altogether  without  effect  upon  his  more  prosperous 
brethren.  Indeed  the  chorus  of  congratulation  with  which 
his  punishment  has  been  greeted  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
significant.  Some  of  the  sharpest  stones  with  which  the 
poor  wretch  has  been  pelted  have  been  thrown  by  those 
who  are  themselves  dwellers  in  glass  houses ;  and,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  universally  adopted  by  the  press,  no  one 
would  believe  that  a  certain  section  of  English  journalism 
was  still  infected  by  a  spirit  of  reckless  and  unscrupulous 
personality.  For  the  moment  it  would  almost  appear  as 
though  the  obscure  and  slanderous  sheet  called  Toton 
Tall:  offered  the  only  illustration  of  a  flagrant  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  decency  and  good  taste.  Every  other  journal 
of  any  pretensions  has  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  virtue ; 
and,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we  meet  expressions  of  pious 
horror  and  simple  wonderment  at  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  offender.  Nor  is  this  indignation, 
by  any  means  in  excess  of  the  occasion.  A  more  wantonand 
malicious  libel  has  rarely  been  brought  to  light  than  that 
for  which  the  man  Rosenberg  is  now  undergoing  sentence 
of  imprisonment.  It  is  no  valid  excuse  on  his  behalf  to 
urge  that  he  has  only  blunderingly  followed  where  others 
have  led  the  way,  although  it  may  perhaps  have  been  to 
him  a  genuine  source  of  surprise  to  find  that  his  offences 
could  be  reached  by  the  law.  The  free  handling  of 
private  character  and  the  publication  of  the  petty  scandals 
of  private  life  had  in  so  many  instances  been  practised 
with  impunity,  that  an  ignorant  fellow  like  this  might 
easily  have  been  beguiled  into  the  belief  that  society  had 
no  means  of  avenging  itself  upon  its  tormentors.  Indeed 
it  is  clear,  from  the  persistency  with  which  the  libels 
were  repeated,  that  Rosenberg  believed  himself  to  be  secure 
against  attack.  He  seems  to  have  taken  absolutely  no 
care  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he  had 
to  6ay.  Lookiug  merely  to  the  appetite  of  his  readers,  he 
felt  that  every  fresh  course  must  be  more  strongly  seasoned 
than  the  last,  and  accordingly  he  added  week  by  week  to 
the  original  lie,  only  pausing  when  he  had  fairly  exhausted 
his  powers  of  invention. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  about  the  atrocious  libels 
of  which  Rosenberg  has  been  convicted  than  the  entire 
absence  of  adequate  motive  for  the  crime.  It  was  not  for 
a  momeut  contended  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  that  he 
entertained  a  personal  spite  towards  any  of  the  persons 
aggrieved.  They  were  all,  we  suppose,  entirely  unknown 
to  him,  nor  had  he  the  smallest  concern  with  their  mode 
of  life.  His  persistent  attempt  to  blacken  and  vilify  their 
characters  was  therefoie  a  pure  effort  of  malice,  under- 
taken solely  with  a  view  to  increase  the  sale  of  his  miser- 
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able  journal.  That  a  •wretch  of  even  the  lowest  type 
should  be  induced  to  take  such  a  course  is  in  itself  a  de- 
plorable symptom  of  the  present  state  of  public  feeling 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  Rosenberg  did  not  launch 
his  filthy  paper  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  in- 
dividual faith  in  the  attractiveness  of  these  personal 
scandals.  He  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality  even  in 
crime ;  but  he  had  the  discernment  to  perceive  that 
the  appetite  for  personalities  was  daily  increasing,  and 
he  doubtless  supposed  that,  if  he  were  a  little  more  un- 
scrupulous than  others,  he  would  also  be  a  little  more  sue-  j 
cessful.  He  therefore  treated  these  attacks  upon  private  j 
character  purely  as  a  matter  of  business.  That  he  should 
have  selected  the  two  ladies  who  have  so  grievously 
suffered  at  his  hands  is,  we  may  assume,  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  their  names  were  constantly  before  the  world. 
He  had  doubtless  read  much  nnwise  and  foolish  gossip 
concerning  them  in  journals  of  better  repute  than  his  own, 
and  he  felt  that  it  only  remained  for  him  to  improve  on  the 
instruction  of  his  masters.  A  more  monstrous  abuse  of  the 
privileges  of  the  press  has  certainly  never  been  exposed ; 
and,  in  securing  for  such  a  culprit  his  due  measure  of 
punishment,  the  husbands  of  these  ill-used  ladies  have 
only  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  community.  For,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  justly  pointed  out,  the  vindication  of 
personal  character  has  not  been  the  only  or  oven  the  most 
important  result  of  this  prosecution.  The  accusations  of  a 
journal  at  once  so  obscure  and  so  disreputable  might  safely 
have  been  disregarded  by  a  respectable  member  of  society ; 
but  that  in  itself  affords  no  reason  why  an  infamous 
libeller  should  be  allowed  to  go  free.  The  real  matter  for 
congratulation  in  connexion  with  this  trial  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  career  of  an  unscrupulous  scoundrel 
has  been  effectually  cut  short.  After  his  expei'ience  of 
the  next  eighteen  months  Rosenberg  will  not  improbably 
see  fit  to  exchange  the  profession  of  literature  for  some 
other  calling  better  suited  to  his  inclination  and  his 
powers,  and  the  worst  phase  of  modem  journalism  will 
thus  be  rid  of  its  lowest  exponent.  Without  some  such 
check  as  the  prosecution  in  this  case  has  afforded,  there 
would  have  been  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  malice  and 
license  of  these  scurrilous  prints.  In  some  of  the  larger 
provincial  towns  the  scandal  had  already  provoked  public 
action,  and  the  sale  of  Town  Talk  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. But  in  London  even  the  most  frequented 
thoroughfares  have  been,  and  are  still,  infested  by  the 
vendors  of  these  shameless  publications,  and  even  the 
conviction  of  the  most  prominent  offender  offers  no  assur- 
ance that  the  nuisance  is  at  an  end. 

Whether  the  fate  which  has  so  justly  overtaken  Rosen- 
berg will  serve  to  awaken  a  stricter  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  journalism,  must  in  a  large  measure  depend 
upon  the  temper  of  the  public.  It  would  be  idle  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  powerful  section  of  the  public  has  directly 
encouraged  the  growth  of  personality  in  periodical  litera- 
ture. Those  to  whom  such  a  conviction  is  distasteful  are 
wont  to  pretend  that  the  supply  of  these  petty  scandals  is 
only  relished  by  the  lower  class  of  readers,  and  that  the 
taste  has  not  spread  among  the  respectable  members  of 
society.  But  this  is  an  illusion  which  cannot  be  too  speedily 
dispelled.  Of  course  we  would  not  suggest  that  a  slanderer 
like  Rosenberg  is  acceptable  to  any  section  of  the  public, 
or  that  his  infamous  paper  can  be  fairly  compared  with  the 
most  successful  of  the  so-called  "society"  journals.  It 
would  be  flagrantly  unjust  to  attempt  to  establish  any  such 
connexion.  The  fact,  however,  is  beyond  dispute  that, 
within  narrower  limits  and  by  more  cultivated  means, 
many  of  these  journals  are  ministering  to  a  kindred  taste. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  appetite  for  personal  details  is 
confined  to  the  lower  grades  of  society.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation that  is  supplied  under  this  head  could  only  be 
interesting  to  the  dwellers  in  the  fashionable  world  ;  and 
it  is  often  conveyed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  absolutely 
unintelligible  to  any  other  class.  It  is  true  that  the 
names  that  are  bandied  about  by  fashionable  journalists 
come  in  time  to  take  a  familiar  sound  in  the  public  ear, 
and  are  made  so  much  common  property  as  to  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  a  wretch  like  Rosenberg.  But  the 
fir»t  mention  of  these  social  celebrities  is  made  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  class.  A  particular  journalist, 
more  fortunate  than  his  rivals,  is  able  to  catch  the 
first  echo  of  the  praise  that  is  murmured  in  fashion- 
able drawing-rooms,  and,  with  a  shrewd  understanding 
of  the  taste  of  his  fashionable  readers,  he  guesses  that 
nothing  will  be  so  interesting  to  them  as  the  reflection 


of  their  own  opinions  upon  the  petty  concerns  of  their 
daily  life.  In  the  gratification  of  this  harmless  weakness 
he  has  probably  no  sinister  intention  ;  but,  as  the  demand 
for  these  little  scraps  of  news  increases,  the  search 
becomes  keener  and  the  pages  of  the  society  journal  take 
a  livelier  air.  In  the  competition  of  trivialities  a  spice  of 
malice  easily  turns  the  scale ;  and  the  enterprising  editor 
is  thus  induced  to  admit  little  feminine  bitternesses  of 
speech  against  persons  who  are  not  in  any  sense  amenable 
to  public  criticism.  When  once  this  false  step  has  been 
taken,  it  is  hard  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  range  of  person- 
alities. The  appetite  of  the  public  grows  every  week 
more  eager  and  exacting.  After  having  been  indulged 
with  scandal,  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with  milder  food,  and 
the  progress  of  the  journal  towards  the  freedom  of  libel 
becomes  under  these  circumstances  merely  a  question  of 
time.  We  do  not  need  the  example  of  Town  Talk  to  be 
assured  that  journalism  conducted  on  these  principles  is 
in  constant  danger  of  sinking  into  mere  rowdyism.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  plea  of  public  duty  is  put  forward  as  a 
pretended  justification  of  personal  attack.  The  manner  in 
which  Such  self-imposed  duties  are  discharged  excludes 
the  possibility  of  any  illusion  as  to  their  real  nature,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  public  has  no  more  interest  in  the 
result  of  the  quarrel  than  is  felt  by  the  crowd  of  idlers 
who  pause  to  watch  a  street  fight.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  obscure  persons  are  able  thus  to  interest  the  world 
in  their  own  concerns  or  in  the  private  lives  of  their 
enemies  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  present  state 
of  public  taste.  And  this  taste,  it  must  be  remembered, 
can  be  sufficiently  indulged  without  actually  incurring  the 
penalties  of  the  law  of  libel.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
petty  spite  and  malice  which  can  be  vented  without  fear 
of  the  police-court,  and  writers  who  are  practised  in  this 
sort  of  writing  get  in  course  of  time  to  know  where  they 
may  strike  with  impunity.  The  result  of  the  recent  trial 
will  therefore  hardly  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  more  skil- 
ful purveyors  of  personality ;  but  it  may  possibly  avail  to 
change  the  direction  of  public  taste,  and  thus  react  upon 
those  by  whom  this  taste  is  now  supplied. 


NOXIOUS  GASES  AND  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
BOARD. 

PT^HE  case  against  noxious  gases  is  very  well  stated  by 
-L  Lord  Midleton  in  the  new  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  A  magazine  article  is  more  convenient,  if  not 
more  interesting,  reading  than  the  report  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  of  great  moment 
to  get  hold  somehow  of  a  public  which  is  at  once  well 
disposed  and  careless.  The  experience  of  last  Session 
showed  very  clearly  that,  unless  this  public  can  be  in- 
terested in  the  suppression  of  noxious  gases,  noxious  gases 
will  not  be  suppressed.  The  manufacturers  who  profit  by 
them  will  not  promote  legislation  against  them ;  the  popu- 
lations which  directly  suffer  by  them  for  the  most  part 
live  by  the  processes  which  give  rise  to  them  ;  and 
Ministers  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  so 
tame  a  department  as  the  Local  Government  Board.  That 
Board,  as  Lord  Midleton  very  truly  says,  has  been  of  late 
apparently  no  favourite  with  the  Cabinet,  of  which  its 
existing  chief  is  not  a  member.  At  all  events  its 
most  important  Bills  "  have  either  been  introduced  too 
"  late  to  reach  maturity,  or  have  been  systematically 
"  '  shunted'  to  make  room  for  legislative  experiments 
"  more  attractive  in  their  character,  though  possibly  of  less 
"  practical  utility."  The  opponents  of  the  Noxious  Gases 
Bill  were  united  and  vigilant,  and  as  time  went  on  they 
saw  that  they  had  a  good  chance  of  defeating  a  measure 
which  they  had  at  first  accepted  as  an  equitable  settlement 
of  the  question.  It  did  not  take  much  resistance  last 
Session  to  make  the  failure  of  a  Bill  inevitable,  and  in 
this  instance  scarcely  an  attempt  was  made  to  overcome 
the  resistance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Midleton  is 
right  in  believing  that  delay  is  not  always  in  favour  of 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  reasons  for  desiring  it. 

The  main  difficulty  in  carrying  a  Noxious  Gases  Bill 
through  Parliament  is  the  indifference  of  those  who  would 
be  most  benefited  by  its  operation.  If  every  one  who 
suffers  by  the  proximity  of  some  offensive  manu- 
facture would  withhold  his  vote  at  an  election  from  any 
candidate  who  would  not  undertake  to  support  the  Bill, 
its  chances  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  im- 
measurably improved.    Unfortunately  the  value  of  this 
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procedure  seems  only  known  to  the  advocates  of  more  or 
less  impracticable  crotchets.  The  opponents  of  vaccina- 
tion, the  agitators  against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
the  believers  in  the  Unfortunate  Nobleman,  know  how  to 
make  their  weight  felt  iu  an  election.  But  when  the 
question  is  merely  one  of  public  health  and  public  comfort, 
organization  is  unknown,  or,  at  best,  is  but  just  beginning 
to  be  known.  Custom  seems  to  generate  an  ignorant  pati- 
ence of  bad  smells  and  destructive  vapours,  which  prevents 
those  exposed  to  them  from  taking  any  effectual  steps 
towards  their  suppression.  Even  if  an  efficient  Noxious 
Gases  Bill  had  been  actually  passed,  there  would  be 
need  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  individuals.  The  best- 
intentioned  Government  cannot  help  those  who  will  do  j 
nothing  to  help  themselves.  The  most  diligent  Inspector 
needs  to  have  particular  facts  brought  to  his  notice  if  he 
is  to  let  no  breach  of  the  law  escape  him.  Experience 
shows,  however,  that  action  on  the  part  of  those  injured 
bv  noxious  gases  is  needed  to  get  an  efficient  law  passed 
as  well  as  to  carry  it  into  effect  when  passed.  More  and 
more  will  Governments  be  disposed  to  confine  their  legis- 
lative efforts  to  those  subjects  which  excite  keen  popular 
interest.  Unless  this  condition  is  realized  the  House  of 
Commons  is  apt  to  become  indolent  or  unmanageable,  and 
neither  of  these  states  of  mind  is  conducive  to  getting 
Bills  through  Committee.  The  opponents  of  the  Bill  are 
always  on  the  spot,  and  always  well  acquainted  with  what  is 
going  on.  They  know  the  precise  effect  of  every  clause  and 
the  precise  bearing  of  every  amendment.  The  Minister  who 
has  charge  of  the  Bill  does  not  feel  strong  enough,  with 
no  following  behind  him,  to  stand  up  against  this 
constant  and  watchful  opposition,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  Bill  is  either  withdrawn  or  so  weakened  as  to  be 
obuoxious  to  nobody.  The  Local  Government  Board  has 
by  this  time  become  pretty  well  used  to  this  process,  and 
it  is  scarcely  wonderful  if  we  see  the  effect  of  it  in 
diminished  Parliamentary  activity.  The  way  to  revive  a 
fainting  department  is  to  administer  external  stimulants. 
When  a  Government  sees  that  it  will  become  unpopular 
with  a  considerable  section  of  the  public  if  it  docs  not  carry 
as  well  as  introduce  a  particular  measure,  and  that  this  un- 
popularity will  take  the  obvious  but  significant  form  of 
withholding  votes  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
counted  on,  its  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  question  is 
extraordinarily  quickened.  Unless  some  pressure  of  this 
kind  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Ministers,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fate  of  the  Noxious 
Gases  Bill  in  the  next  and  following  Sessions  will 
be  very  different  from  what  it  was  this  year. 
When  it  is  considered  how  largely  those  who  suffer  by 
noxious  gases  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  works  in 
which  they  are  generated,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is 
to  set  such  a  movement  on  foot.  There  must,  however, 
be  a  large  number  of  persons  scattered  over  England  who 
would  be  willing  to  bear  their  part  in  a  movement  directed 
against  noxious  gases,  not  because  they  are  themselves  ex- 
posed to  their  influence,  but  simply  because  they  do  not 
care  to  see  vegetation  destroyed  and  the  whole  face  of 
nature  changed  by  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  If  these 
people  would  set  the  agitation  going,  it  would  by  degrees 
be  reinforced  by  others  more  directly  interested  in  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance. 

Lord  Midleto.v  points  out  that  there  is  a  wide  field  open 
for  the  research  of  experimental  chemists,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover more  efficacions  or  simpler  methods  of  making  gases 
harmless.  The  products  which  when  discharged  into  the 
air  are  destructive  of  vegetation  and  exceedingly  annoying 
to  human  beings  are  full  of  matters  which,  if  they  could  be 
disposed  of  in  some  other  way,  would  yield  a  money  profit. 
The  sulphur  present  in  alkali  waste  often  leaks  out  as  "  a 
"  horrible  yellow  liquor,"  and,  if  it  finds  its  way,  as  it 
commonly  does,  into  a  stream  into  which  acid  refuse  is  per- 
mitted to  flow,  it  generates  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
is  a  hundred  times  more  offensive  than  itself.  If  the 
sulphur  could  be  separated  from  the  alkali,  it  would  form 
a  valuable  chemical  product  which  would  probably  far 
more  than  repay  the  cost  of  separating  it.  One  reason, 
no  doubt,  which  tends  to  make  Governments  inactive  in 
the  suppression  of  noxious  gases  is  their  inability  to  sug- 
gest processes  which  shall  be  efficacious  as  regards  the 
nuisance  without  being  destructive  to  the  manufactui-e. 
If  the  effect  of  a  noxious  Gases  Bill  were  to  drive  trade 
from  Widnes  or  St.  Helen's,  and  leave  the  improved  air  to 
be  breathed  by  a  destitute  population,  Parliament  would 
have  conferred  bat  a  doubtful  benefit  on  those  whose 
cause  it  espoused.    If,  however,  sulphurous  acid  could 


be  effectually  condensed,  or  gases  generated  at  too 
great  a  heat  to  admit  of  scientific  treatment  be  effec- 
tually cooled,  or  if  the  processes  already  invented  for 
the  consumption  of  smoke  could  be  simplified  and 
made  cheaper,  the  course  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  be  very  much  plainer.  At  present  they  are 
constantly  placed  between  two  difficulties.  If  they  insist 
on  a  certain  result  being  obtained,  the  injury  done  to  trade 
may  be  very  great.  If  they  only  insist  on  its  being  ob- 
tained so  far  as  can  be  done  without  injury  to  trade,  the 
benefit  seems  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  fighting  for. 
This  latter  view  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  since,  if  the  de- 
partment were  invested  in  all  cases  with  power  to  compel 
the  adoption  of  the  best  practicable  means  of  remedying 
the  evil,  science  would  be  always  tending  to  bridge  over 
the  interval  between  the  best  practicable  means  and  the 
absolutely  efficacious  means.  This  result  might  be  brought 
about  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  if  scientific  chemists  and 
engineers  were  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  making 
the  necessary  experiments.  A  good  deal  is  done  in  this 
way  already,  but  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  a  few  of  the 
more  enterprising  manufacturers.  Consequently  it  is 
done  by  men  specially  employed  for  particular  experi- 
ments, and  not  by  men  the  whole  bent  of  whose  inquiries 
is  constantly  directed  to  this  single  object.  The  mainten- 
ance of  a  medical  staff  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  causes  and  methods  of  dealing  with  epidemic  disease 
has  considerably  enlarged  the  field  of  knowledge  upon 
these  subjects  ;  and  if  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
in  their  service  a  similar  staff  of  experimental  chemists 
and  engineers,  very  important  progress  might  be  made  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  trade  with  those 
of  health  and  enjoyment  of  life.  At  present  the  antago- 
nism between  the  two  is  bitter  and  incessant ;  but  it  is  an 
antagonism  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  science  to  diminish 
to  a  degree  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  set  bounds. 


BABY-FARMING. 

IT  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  Lord  Justice  Brett 
did  not  see  his  way  to  guide  the  jury  in  the  baby- 
farming  case  to  a  severer  verdict.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  crimes  of  the  prisoners,  though 
technically  they  may  have  been  a  hair's  breadth  short  of 
murder,  were  morally  indistinguishable  from  it.  They 
have  had  eighteen  children  under  their  charge  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  apparently  they  have  all  died.  Even  if 
the  intention  to  bring  about  death  was  wanting  in  the  first 
instance,  it  could  hardly  have  been  wanting  subsequently. 
A  man  and  woman  who  know  that  persistence  in  a  certain 
kind  of  neglect  has  been  fatal  to  one  child  will  scarcely  treat 
others  in  a  similar  way  without  distinctly  contemplating 
a  repetition  of  the  result.  They  have  been  warned  by  the 
event,  and  from  that  time  forward  their  ignorance  of  what  is 
likely  to  happen  is  certainly  very  far  from  invincible. 
If  the  criminals  had  both  been  hanged,  it  might  have  done 
rather  more  to  call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
urgent  need  that  exists  of  further  legislation  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  baby-farming.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  infliction  of  the  capital  penalty  would  have  had  any 
greater  effect  in  deterring  others  from  the  like  crimes.  It 
is  so  easy  to  put  children  quietly  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
chances  of  detection  are  so  exceedingly  few,  that  even  an 
occasional  execution  is  not  likely  to  have  the  requisite 
terrors.  In  the  present  case  it  has  taken  ten  years  to 
detect  what  was  going  on,  and  if  the  prisonei-s  had  only 
wound  up  their  operations  a  little  earlier— been  content, 
in  fact,  to  get  rid  of  fifteen  children  instead  of  eighteen — 
they  might  now  have  been  living  comfortably  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  guilt.  It  is  not  merely  by  punishing 
baby-farmers  who  kill  the  children  entrusted  to  them  that 
baby-fanning  can  be  rendered  harmless.  The  only  way 
to  deal  with  it  effectually  is  to  make  any  ill-treatment  of 
the  children  all  but  impossible.  If  the  commission  of  the 
crime  remains  as  easy  as  it  is  at  present,  it  will  not  be 
prevented  merely  by  making  the  punishment  of  it 
exemplary.  This  man  and  woman  probably  knew  all  along 
that  if  they  were  found  out  it  wotoM  go  hard  with  them. 
What  they  trusted  to  was  less  the  likelihood  of  being 
acquitted  after  trial  than  the  likelihood  of  escaping  trial. 
Still,  though  manslaughter  of  the  kind  of  which  this 
couple  have  been  guilty  is  morally  as  bad  as  murder,  and 
inflicts  very  much  more  suffering  on  the  victim,  it  makes 
less  noise  than  murder  and  consequently  attracts  less 
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notice.  For  this  reason  there  is  more  cause  to  fear  that 
the  next  Session  may  pass  over  without  the  introduction 
of  a  really  effectual  measure  of  regulation. 

The  scope  of  such  a  Bill  is  simple  enough.  It  is  useless 
to  forbid  baby-farming.  It  answers  to  a  need  which  is  far 
too  real  to  *be  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament.  There  will 
always  be  people  who  will  be  compelled  to  give  over  their 
children  to  others,  and  there  will  always  be  people  who 
will  ardently  desire  not  to  retain  the  care  of  them  them- 
selves. So  long  as  these  desires  last,  those  who  are  actuated 
by  them  will  lind  some  one  or  other  who  will  be  willing 
to  take  charge  of  such  children.  A  law  which  absolutely 
forbade  any  snch  arrangement  is  a  law  which  would  in- 
evitably be  evaded.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  any  part  of 
the  business  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  such,  a  law.  It  may 
be  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  an  infant  to  be  suckled  by 
its  own  mother ;  but  it  has  never  been  proposed  to  make 
the  trade  of  a  wet-nurse  illegal.  What  Parliament  has 
to  consider  is  the  double  temptation  which  baby-farmers 
are  often  under  to  murder  the  children  made  over 
to  them,  and  the  means  by  which  the  action  of  this 
temptation  on  their  minds  can  be  neutralized.  The 
true  baby-farmer  does  not  much  care  for  periodical 
payments.  Though  the  death  of  a  child  may  for  some 
time  be  concealed  from  those  who  pay  for  its  support,  it  is 
usually  discovered  •  before  very  long,  and  then  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  further  profit.  It  is  the  sum  down  that  the 
baby-farmer  naturally  looks  to  as  his  reward  for  his  pro- 
spective crime,  since,  when  this  has  been  paid,  he  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  make  away  with  the  child  as  soon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  offers  itself.  In  an  appreciable 
number  of  cases  this  method  of  payment  suits  the  purpose 
©f  the  parents  very  much  better  than  a  periodical  allow- 
ance. Their  principal  object  is  to  forget  that  the  child  has 
ever  existed,  and  to  insure  that  it  shall  never  in  any  way  be 
traced  to  them.  They  may  not  admit  to  themselves  that 
when  the  money  is  all  paid  at  once  it  is  the  plain  interest  of 
the  baby-farmer  that  the  child  should  live  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  But  they  are  probably  not  displeased  to  re- 
member that  the  baby-farmer  will  have  no  motive  for 
taking  any  unusual  trouble  to  keep  the  child  alive,  and  that 
the  ordinary  chances  of  infant  mortality  will  be  allowed  to 
ran  their  free  course.  Even  baby-farmers  live  by  their 
eharacter  for  doing  their  work  well,  and  to  earn  this  re- 
putation they  must  be  very  careful  that  children  whom 
their  parents  suppose  to  be  finally  provided  for  shall  not 
turn  up  again  at  inconvenient  seasons.  Thus  the  surest 
way  of  at  once  making  the  most  by  the  transaction  and 
gaining  the  good  will  of  their  customers  is  to  cut  short 
the  child's  life.  In  that  way  they  are  safe  against  any 
accidental  contact  between  it  and  its  parents  in  after 
life ;  they  are  saved  from  the  temptation  to  try  to  extort 
money  by  threatening  to  produce  the  child  ;  and  they  have 
a  larger  unexpended  balance  to  put  into  their  pockets. 

The  only  way  inwhich  this  practice  of  murdering  children 
whom  it  is  either  profitable  to  kill  or  inconvenient  to  keep 
alive  can  be  prevented  is  by  subjecting  every  house  in  which 
baby-farming  is  practised  to  adequate  inspection.  It  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  make  exceptions  in  favour  of  houses  in 
which  only  one  or  two  children  are  taken.  To  do  this  will 
be  merely  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  a  breach  can  be  ! 
made  in  the  wall.  The  parents  who  wish  to  get  rid  of 
a  child  will  know  that  they  must  find  a  baby-farmer 
whose  trade  is  Carried  on  upon  the  most  unpretending 
scale  possible.  They  must  be  prepared,  of  course,  to  pay  a 
larger  fee,  because,  when  a  profit  has  to  be  made  on  a 
succession  of  children,  the  money  comes  in  more  slowly, 
so  that  more  must  come  in  at  a  time.  But  there  will 
always  be  parents  to  whom  money  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  will  be  only  a  secondary  consideration,  and 
so  long  as  there  remains  a  means  of  doing  what  they  have 
hitherto  done  by  the  aid  of  people  like  Barnes  and  his 
wife,  that  will  be  the  means  employed.  If  there  be  any 
kind  of  baby-farming  left  outside  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  all  the  worst  abuses  of  baby-farming  will  find  their 
natural  home  there.  The  only  real  security  against  murders 
of  a  singularly' cruel  and  heartless  kind  lies  in  the  frank 
admission  that,  if  a  parent  chooses  to  make  over  the  charge  ' 
of  a  child  to  a  hired  guardian,  he  must  choose  a  guardian 
licensed  and  inspected  by  proper  authority.  Whether  this 
inspection  should  be  entrusted  to  the  police  or  to  the 
Poor-law  authorities  is  a  further  question.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  have  any  opinion  as  between  the  two,  we  mav 
remark  that  inspection  by  the  Poor-law  authorities  would 
be  less  formidable,  though  not  necessarily  less  efficacious, 


than  inspection  by  the  police,  and  that  it  might  also  ba 
worked,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  volunteers.  There 
must  be  many  women  who  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  pay  pretty  frequent  visits  to  licensed  baby-farms  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  and  who  might  be  trusted  to 
give  notice  to  the  authorities  on  the  first  appearance  of 
any  symptom  of  neglect  or  ill-usaq-e.  In  this  way  the 
necessary  supervision  might  be  obtained  without  any 
additional  outlay  being  thrown  on  the  ratepayers.  How- 
ever these  details  may  be  arranged,  Mr.  Cross  cannot  too 
soon  give  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  a  Bill  which 
shall  make  such  crimes  as  those  of  Barnes  and  his  wife 
impossible  for  the  time  to  come.  As  the  law  stands,  no 
one  can  presume  to  say  how  many  similar  manslaughters 
may  not  now  be  in  process  of  committal. 


IRRESOLUTION. 

QOME  men  are  horn  with  a  natural  infirmity  of  character  which, 
k_5  if  humoured,  amounts  to  an  inability  to  make  up  their  minds, 
to  keep  to  one  intention,  to  regard  any  decision  as  final.  A  variety 
of  causes  may  seem  to  underlie  this  weakness — causes  arising-  from 
an  over-keen  and  ready  perception  of  all  the  bearings  of  the 
question  in  hand,  or  from  mere  feebleness  of  character,  rendering 
all  grasp  of  a  subject,  all  effectual  hold,  impossible.  It  may  be  an 
intellectual  or  a  moral  failing,  one  due  to  a  judgment  paralysed 
by  extent  of  choice,  or  to  a  conscience  made  slippery  by  habitual 
disregard  of  its  first  monitions  ;  but  in  either  case  its  effects  upon 
a  man's  character  and  career  are  patent  to  others.  People  may 
have  many  faults  which  work  in  secret,  which  observers  only  guess 
at  by  seeing  their  consequences;  but  irresolution  works  in  the 
open,  and  is  sooner  detected  by  the  looker-on  than  by  the  man 
himself  who  is  a  prey  to  this  enervating  influence.  What  seems 
to  the  irresolute  temper  the  mere  exercise  of  a  profound  judgment 
or  a  refined  taste  is  detected  by  those  who  are  inconvenienced, 
irritated,  or  injured  by  it,  as  the  slip  and  blemish  which  weakens, 
loosens,  renders  futile  the  whole  course  of  life  and  action.  The 
irresolute  man,  whatever  his  position  or  his  powers,  not  only  fails 
to  himself,  but  is  felt  by  those  about  him  to  be  useless  for  the 
parts  of  counsellor,  supporter,  or  advocate.  He  is  essentially 
incompetent  for  these  offices.  His  own  course  is  determined,  not 
by  intention,  but  by  chance  ;  his  judgment  wants  the  education  of 
personal  experience.  No  one  can  remain  eternally  suspended  between 
two  courses  of  action,  for  the  world  moves  and  situations  change 
however  much  a  man  may  desire  to  keep  them  at  a  standstill 
till  bis  mind  is  made  up.  Something  irrespective  of  his  judgment 
steps  in  and  takes  the  matter  in  hand.  While  he  deliberates 
on  the  highest  conceivable  best — best  in  itself  or  best  for  him — 
while  he  fluctuates,  accident  settles  the  matter,  with  little  regard  for 
his  credit  or  interest.  It  is  difficult,  La  Bruyere  says,  to  decide 
whether  irresolution  makes  a  man  more  unfortunate  or  contemp- 
tible, whether  there  is  more  harm  in  making  a  wrong  decision  or 
iu  making  none  at  all.  A  step  which  a  man  is  driven  to  take 
under  the  compulsion  of  external  circumstances  is  seldom  taken  at 
the  right  time.  Owing  to  this  demand  for  action,  even  in  the 
most  vacillating — -this  impossibility  of  eternal  indecision  where 
other  men  and  other  interests  are  concerned — irresolution  is  neces- 
sarily allied  with  precipitation.  The  man  incapable  of  a  final  im- 
movable resolve  decides  at  length  on  an  impulse  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  choice.  Irresolute  meu  are  rash  men  ;  prone  to  act 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  order  to  defeat  their  infirmity  and 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  hesitate  and  shilly-shally. 

There  are  cases  where  these  contending  qualities  play  some- 
what fatally  upon  one  another.  Thus  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
commits  a  man  to  a  course  of  action.  Knowing  his  weakness  he 
is  precipitate  in  making  promises ;  but  then  steps  in  the  habit 
of  his  mind  ;  be  deliberates  and  hangs  suspended,  when  the  slower 
process  of  performance  ought  to  follow.  Irresolution  splits  into 
two,  or  into  many,  parts,  what  should  be  only  one  act.  With 
the  healthy  reasonable  mind  a  promise  involves  its  performance ; 
but  irresolution  never  considers  anything  as  settled  so  long  as 
change  is  possible.  Every  hindrance,  every  difficulty  is  an  argu- 
ment for  a  reversal,  or  breach  of  contract,  either  with  oneself 
or  others.  As  a  fact,  all  important  undertakings  and  promises 
engaged  in  under  strong  impressions  and  warm  feelings  are  followed 
by  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  undertaker  and  promiser.  The  habit 
of  keeping  to  your  word  because  it  has  been  passed,  whether  to 
yourself  or  another,  alone  sustains  the  will  under  the  reaction. 
"  What  terrible  moments,''  said  Pope,  "  does  one  feel  after  one 
has  engaged  in  a  large  work  !  Iu  the  beginning  of  my  translating 
the  Iliad  I  wished  anybody  would  hang  me  a  thousand  times." 
It  is  of  course  this  relaxation  of  the  mind's  libre  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  decent  forms  of  jilting,  whether  in  man  or  womau. 
The  promiser  awakes  to  the  fact  that  he  has  done  a  tremendous 
thing.  This  may  happen  to  the  firm  as  well  as  to  the  weak,  but 
the  irresolute  are  in  the  habit  of  vacillation,  and  also  in  the  habit 
of  justifying  it  as  reasonable  deliberation.  It  comes  easily  to 
them  to  hesitate  or  to  betray  hesitation.  The  constant  mind 
knows  that  it  is  in  for  it,  and" instantly  recovers  from  the  tempo- 
rary panic.  It  is  no  time  to  weigh  the  question  when  the  step  is 
once  taken:  thought  and  deliberation  have  finally  given  place  to 
action. 
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In  smaller  matters  promises  become  a  habit  to  the  irresolute,  as 
being  dissociated  from  performance.  A  man  gives  or  accepts  an  in- 
vitation in  one  mood,  and  backs  out  of  it  when  ho  thinks  over  the 
inconvenience  he  may  incur.  He  promises  a  gift,  and,  when  the 
moment  of  parting:  with  what  he  values  arrives,  he  finds  himself  a 
ditferent  man  from  the  rash  donor,  his  former  self.  The  arguments 
which  should  be  silenced  by  a  strong'  will  press  with  gathering 
force  and  grow  in  weight  as  the  notion  of  the  imminence  of  a 
crisis  possesses  the  mind  ;  with  him  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
is  the  crisis,  not  the  making  it.  Whether  justly  or  not,  Garrick's 
friends  considered  him  as  a  frauier  of  good  intentions  which  he 
bad  not  resolution  to  keep.  Foote  said  of  him  that  he  often  set  out 
with  the  design  of  performing  a  generous  act,  but  the  ghost  of  a 
halfpenny  meeting  him  at  the  corner  of  a  street  sent  him  home 
again.  The  pain  of  fulfilment  is  the  only  cure  for  this  vacillating 
temper,  the  only  lesson  of  any  avail.  Mere  regrets,  mere  peni- 
tence for  past  imprudence,  witl  do  nothing.  Promises  become  a 
habit  unless  they  are  sternly  held  to  performance.  Nor  will  the 
conscience  long  warn  against  them,  for  all  the  pleasures  of 
benevolonce  can  till  a  mind  of  this  class  quite  apart  from  the 
fulfilment  of  airy  intentions. 

Irresolution  has  its  sphere  even  in  matters  where  duty 
does  not  authoritatively  declare  against  it.  There  are  persons 
incapable  of  a  decision  from  their  eager  apprehension  of  all 
the  impediments  and  reasons  against  any  course  of  action. 
It  is  of  course  easy  to  resolve  where  the  mind  sees  no 
difficulties,  and  takes  one  line  of  conduct  as  condensing 
in  it  the  whole  right  and  reason  of  the  subject.  To  be 
able  to  see  two  sides  to  a  question  checks  action  and  suspends 
decision ;  but  there  is  a  way  of  doing  this  which  enervates  and 
untits  men  for  the  work  of  the  world.  There  are  persons  who 
have  indulged  themselves  in  this  posture  of  mind,  and  even 
prided  themselves  on  it,  till  they  are  incapable  of  putting  their 
intellect  to  any  use.  The  necessity  of  doing  something  now  is 
abhorrent  to  them  ;  they  recoil  from  it.  The  future  is  for  them 
the  only  scene  for  action.  Sometime — to-morrow,  next  year — but 
now  to  have  to  pin  themselves  to  a  resolution  is  odious.  Not 
that  the  future  has  hitherto  proved  itself  their  friend.  The 
things  they  have  not  done  when  the  occasion  demanded  them 
have  not  been  better  done  by  waiting,  probably  have  not  been 
done  by  them  at  all.  They  have  stood  by  and  let  others  act. 
The  work  has  been  accomplished  in  a  commonplace  way  by  less 
fastidious  heads  and  hands.  A  man  placed  in  critical  circum- 
stances to  which  his  ability  but  not  his  will  is  equal  is  some- 
times confounded  by  his  own  acuteness  in  seeing  the  objections 
to  every  course  of  action.  All  courses  have  their  dangers.  It  is 
well  at  a  crisis  to  keep  to  a  choice  once  made,  though  somewhat 
blindly,  to  know  when  it  is  too  late  to  change. 

The  author's  irresolution  may  be  said  to  concern  no  one  so  much 
as  himself,  for  others  have  only  to  do  with  his  work  when  the  pro- 
cesses of  composition  are  concluded.  But  no  doubt  the  habit,  when 
indulged,  does  seriously  all'ect  the  results  of  his  labours.  Isaak 
Walton  quaintly  records  the  working  of  indecision  on  the  too 
scrupulous  mind  of  Bishop  Sanderson.  "  He  did  usually  over- 
consider  of  consequences,  and  would  so  delay  and  reconsider  wrhat 
to  determine,  that  when  the  bell  tolled  for  him  to  appear  and  read 
his  Divinity  Lectures,  and  all  the  scholars  attended  to  hear  him, 
he  had  not  then,  or  not  till  then,  resolved  to  write  what  he  meant 
to  determine.  Still  considering  and  reconsidering  (as  his  dear  old 
friend  Dr.  Sheldon  would  often  say  of  him),  till  his  time  was  so 
wasted  that  he  was  forced  to  write  not  (probably)  what  was  best, 
but  what  he  thought  last."  In  speaking  of  translation,  of  the 
constant  and  unflagging  attention  requisite  to  catch  the  sense  of 
the  original,  and  the  discrimination  needed  in  the  choice  of  -Eng- 
lish to  do  justice  to  it,  Cardinal  Newman  has  described  the  same 
temptation  and  its  cure.  If  a  translator  is  conscious,  as  he  well 
may  be,  of  viewing  either  his  original  or  his  version  differently 
according  to  the  season  or  the  feeling  in  which  he  takes  it  up, 
he  "  finds  he  shall  never  have  done  with  correcting  and  altering 
except  by  an  act  of  self-control." 

1  he  more  familiar  displays  of  this  quality  and  the  inconveniences 
that  ensue  from  it  are  seen  in  domestic  and  social  life.  Much  of 
the  comfort  of  social  life  depends  on  the  idea  of  security  ;  on  being 
able  to  take  for  granted  that  things  will  happen  as  they  are  pro- 
mised and  fixed.  For  the  order  of  life  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  have  certain  data  to  go  upon — that  we  should  feel  sure  that 
what  is  planned  will  be  carried  out.  No  household  is  so  inde- 
pendent of  externals,  so  free  from  engagements,  as  to  be  entirely 
outside  the  stream  of  events  to  which  the  inner  life  has  to  be 
adapted.  Everywhere  there  are  comings  and  goings,  one  thing  to 
succeed  another — to  replace  another.  That  must  be  a  dreary  exist- 
ence indeed  which  cannot  be  deranged  by  an  irresolute  will ;  a  will 
■which,  either  as  being  supreme  or  as  having  a  claim  on  civility  to 
forbearance,  holds  things  in  suspense,  has  the  power  to  make  a 
block,  to  suspend  the  action  of  others,  to  stop  the  plans  and  arrange- 
ments which  all  life  that  is  not  mere  vegetation  must  be  form- 
ing and  aiming  to  carry  out.  The  man  who  proposes  to  himself 
to  leave  the  room  and  yet  hangs  about  minute  after  minute,  as 
it  seems  hour  after  hour,  undecided  whether  to  take  that  important 
step  or  not,  shows  an  irresolution  more  worrying  to  some  impatient 
natures,  that  cannot  pursue  their  vocations  till  he  is  gone,  than 
much  graver  forms  of  the  malady.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect,  in 
the  case  of  some  persons  whose  whims  can  influence  the  lives  of 
numbers,  that  they  wilfully  nourish  their  natural  indecision  into 
an  engine  of  oppression.  We  have  heard  of  a  great  man  keeping 
his  whole  family  on  the  tenterhooks,  the  daughters  ready  for  a 


start  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  a  week  at  a  time,  while  he  hung  in 
suspense  about  taking  a  journey  for  which  he  had  given  orders,  and 
which  nothing  interfered  with  but  the  tyranny  of  his  vacillating 
will.  In  relation  to  this  diseased  habit,  we  can  appreciate  Horace 
Walpole's  self-complacency  on  his  power  of  keeping  to  his  intention 
in  trivial  engagements.  "  I  arrived  at  Lee,"  he  writes  to  Miss 
Berry,  "on  the  day  and  hour  I  had  promised  Mr.  Barrett;  returned 
to  town  on  the  day  and  hour  I  had  promised  myself,  and  was  back 
here  as  punctually  in  my  promise  to  Strawberry.  Nothing  in  this 
was  extraordinary,  as  I  have  always  had  the  felicity  of  knowing 
my  own  mind." 

Irresolution  is  a  weakness ;  but  it  often  arises  from  the  con- 
flict of  strong  opposite  qualities,  the  one  prompting  to  action,  the 
other  retarding  it.  Cowper  tells  a  correspondent  that  nobody 
would  suspect  him  of  having  in  his  nature  an  infinite  share  of 
ambition,  as  the  more  evident  quality  in  him  was  an  equal  share 
of  diffidence.  "  To  this  combination  of  opposite  qualities  it  has 
been  owing  that  till  lately  I  stole  through  life  without  undertaking 
anything,  yet  always  wishing  to  distinguish  myself."  It  needs 
strength  of  resolve  to  overcome  natural  obstacles  of  this  powerful 
nature,  but  it  is  irresolution  to  postpone  an  effort  to  which  reason 
promises  success.  Irresolution  may  seize  on  the  most  resolute 
where  two  passions  or  principles  contend  for  mastery  ;  and  while 
this  state  of  things  lasts  the  mind  is  racked  in  proportion  to  the 
vehemence  of  its  own  nature  and  the  importance  of  the  issue.  Such 
conflicts  afford  opportunity  for  much  fine  writing.  "You  shall  see 
a  combat,"  says  Bayes,  in  the  Rehearsal,  "  betwixt  Love  and 
Honour.  An  ancient  author  has  writ  a  whole  play  on't."  The 
same  conflict  is  exhibited  working  in  Prince  Volscius,  as  he  unfolds, 
boots  in  hand,  the  imperious  sway  of  either  passion  : — 

Shall  I  to  honour  or  to  love  give  way  ? 
Go  on,  cries  honour  ;  tender  love  says  nay. 
Honour  aloud  commands  pluck  both  boots  on, 
But  softer  love  does  whisper,  put  on  none. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  what  conduct  shall  I  lhid 
To  lead  me  through  this  twilight  of  1113'  mind  ? 
For  as  bright  day  with  black  approach  of  night 
Contending,  makes  a  doubtful  puzzling  light ; 
So  does  my  honour  and  my  love  together 
Puzzle  me  so  I  can  resolve  on  neither. 

If  the  Priuce,  as  he  hops  off  the  stage,  one  boot  on,  one  off,  cuts 
an  indifferent  figure  whether  as  hero  or  lover,  he  represents  all  the 
more  aptly  the  quality  as  we  sometimes  see  it  displayed  in  familiar 
life,  where  it  does  not  come  from  perverse  circumstances,  but  from 
the  indulgence  of  a  natural  tendency.  If  people  will  only  force 
themselves  to  treat  small  indifferent  matters  as  settled  once  for  all, 
and  not  hold  them  open  to  change  after  the  determination  is  once 
made,  they  will  be  learning  to  resolve  and  to  come  to  a  ready 
decision  where  prompt  judgment  is  essential. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  STREET  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

rfflHERE  is  a  natural  dowdiness  about  the  streets  of  London, 
-L  especially  in  autumn,  which  is  perhaps  incurable.  The  fog, 
the  dankness  breathed  by  the  river,  the  mouldering  leaves  which 
are  blown  out  of  the  square-gardens,  and  obliged  to  decay  in  com- 
pany with  scraps  of  newspaper,  all  help  to  make  London  sombre 
and  suicidal.  There  are  not  many  carriages  abroad,  the  roads  are 
barricaded  in  every  direction,  the  shops  have  a  sulky  air,  as  if  the 
proprietors  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  invite  custom  by  any  very 
brilliant  display.  The  pavements  begin  to  be  deeply  smeared  with 
that  peculiarly  nasty  London  slime  which  can  only  here  be  pro- 
duced in  its  glutinous  and  slippery  perfection.  Thus  the  aspect 
of  things  is  depressing  enough ;  but  it  has  been  left  to  the  in- 
genuity of  speculators  to  make  the  streets  absolutely  maddening. 

The  noises  of  London  are  not  soothing,  but  they  yield  in  horror 
to  the  sights.  The  art  of  advertising  has  become  a  positive 
nuisance,  which  it  must  be  everybody's  business  to  put  clown,  for 
no  one  ever  takes  any  steps  in  that  direction.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  Albert  Memorial,  the  new  Museum  in  South  Kensington,  with 
the  stuffed  beasts  in  stone  on  it,  the  Law  Courts,  and  other  triumphs 
of  architecture  decorate  the  streets.  The  sweet  influences  of  these 
buildings  and  monuments  are  completely  destroyed  by  leagues  of 
blatant  pictorial  advertisements.  A  great  many  houses  are  being 
rebuilt  at  present,  and  openings  have  been  cut  in  dozens  of  streets. 
Each  of  the  open  spaces  is  walled  in  by  a  wooden  hoarding, 
and  each  hoarding  is  covered  with  competing  horrors.  Flaming 
yellow  strives  with  tawdry  blue,  a  peculiarly  offensive  red  is  mixed 
up  with  a  crying  green,  and  the  colours  yield  in  hideousness  to 
the  drawing  of  these  noxious  placards.  When  some  German  pro- 
fessor comes  to  write  the  history  of  the  Eidwickluw/  of  Advertise- 
mcntshumt,  he  will  probably  discover  that  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
the  poster  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
modern  advertisement  is  grandiose  in  its  ugliness,  and  there  ia 
something  colossal  in  the  complete  absence  of  taste  and  fancy  which 
characterizes  its  designers.  It  is  impossible  that  one  mind,  were 
it  that  of  an  advertising  Gustave  Dore,  could  conceive  all  the 
horrors  of  all  the  hoardings.  There  must  be,  unknown  to  fame, 
a  number  of  competing  masters,  and  perhaps  of  hostile  schools. 
The  historian  of  the  future  may  discern  their  differences,  if 
he  can;  to  us  they  all  seem  equally  successful,  and  quite  in 
harmony  as  to  their  choice  of  method.  "  Bigness,  bigness,  big- 
ness," is  the  watchword  of  the  advertising  aitist,  and,  after  big- 
ness, he  prefers  crudity  of  colour  and  oll'ensiveuess  of  attitude. 
It  is  size,  however,  that  is  dearest  to  his  heart.     If  he  haa 
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read  Mr.  Browning,  be  may  say,  in  words  pilfered  from  Andrea 
del  Sarto, 

What,  would  one  have  ? 
In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance, 
Four  hoardings  in  the  Xew  Jerusalem, 
For  Smith,  and  Brown,  and  Robinson,  and  me, 
To  cover ! 

Hoardings  should  be  infinite  to  sate  this  vast  ambition.  Hoard- 
ings in  London  are  all  but  practically  infinite  at  present :  there 
is  no  one  to  interfere,  and  we  are  living  probably  in  the  very 
culminating  period  of  the  art  of  advertising. 

There  are  certain  masterpieces  in  these  gratuitous  exhibitions 
which  perhaps  excite  more  rancour  than  others.  There  is  the 
naked  man  with  the  pad,  with  his  hair  nicely  brushed,  and  with 
the  glow  of  restored  health  on  his  cheeks.  It  would  be  much 
if  we  could  get  rid  of  this  naked  man.  The  Lord  Mayor's  delicacy 
has  of  late  been  offended  by  certain  photographs  of  Zulus  attired 
in  their  habit  as  they  live.  We  do  not  know  whether  these  Zulus 
(gentlemen  and  ladies)  have  given  the  photographers  permission  to 
sell  their  likenesses.  We  do  not  know  whether  these  works  of 
art  are  more  or  less  modest  than  the  others  which  represent  white 
women  sprawling  in  hammocks.  But  we  do  know  that,  by  reason 
of  the  stuallness  of  the  scale,  the  absence  of  colour,  and  the  in- 
genuous candour  of  the  models,  the  Zulu  photographs  are  likely  to 
be  less  repulsive  than  the  naked  man  with  the  pad.  The  Lord 
Mayor  should  look  at  him,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  magisterial 
blush. 

Next  to  this  noxious  advertisement,  perhaps  the  most  disgust- 
ing represents  a  gigantic  grinning  woman  brushing  her  teeth  with 
some  scientific  novelty  in  brushes.  Readers  of  Swift  will  re- 
member his  description  of  the  charms  of  the  women  in  the  land 
of  the  Brobdingnagian3.  The  monstrous  advertisement  to  which 
we  refer  is  ugly  enough  to  have  satisfied  Swift  as  an  illustration 
of  his  most  unpleasant  fancies.  Another  colossal  portrait  represents 
a  Catholic  priest  grinning  so  as  to  display  a  collection  ofteethabout 
four  inches  long.  There  is  something  not  less  annoying  in  the 
calm  conceit  of  a  huge  old  Virginian  farmer,  who  is  smoking 
a  pipe  or  cigarette  —  we  forget  which  —  with  a  maddening 
air  of  Republican  virtue  and  agricultural  repose.  Very  fre- 
quently he  is  "  killed  :'  by  a  big  square  of  smoke  and  flame 
colour,  through  which  a  man  is  flying  to  a  trapeze  in  the 
distance.  Next  to  him  may  come  an  advertisement  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  drivelling  in  design  and  hideous  in  effect 
of  all  the  throng.  A  person  in  the  stage  dress  of  a  magician  is 
bounding  about,  with  an  idiot  grin  on  his  lips  and  a  serpent  in  bis 
band.  The  serpent  he  aims  at  the  neck  of  a  decapitated  being  at 
bis  side.  There  is  a  cold-blooded  stupidity  in  this  hideous  cari- 
cature which  makes  the  life-size  portrait  of  a  gorilla  gazing  at 
himself  in  a  hand-glass  seem  almost  an  agreeable  work  of  art. 

The  theatres  are  not  to  be  left  behind  by  the  tobacconists, 
and  soap-dealers,  and  tooth-brush  vendors,  and  pickle-merchants, 
with  their  portraits  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  smirking  over  some 
Cyprian  or  Oriental  Sauce.  To  the  theatres  we  owe  it  that  we 
cannot  escape  the  "sensational"  scenes  in  that  edifying  drama 
Drink.  On  every  empty  wall  the  drunken  plumber,  or  what- 
ever he  was,  is  falling  headlong  from  the  housetop,  and  the 
washerwomen  are  tossing  Mr.  Reade's  second-hand  soapsuds  in 
each  other's  faces.  In  another  effort  of  the  artist  a  villain  in 
varnished  boots  is  pushing  a  woman  in  purple  into  a  canal  lock, 
while  distressed  females  in  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  lie  about, 
in  other  placards,  in  the  snow  at  the  doors  of  citizens.  There  is  a 
bottle  with  a  purple  fiend  preserved  in  spirits,  which  becomes 
a  little  tedious  when  everywhere  thrust  upon  the  vision.  The 
mutiny  of  the  Afghans,  and  the  murder  of  our  envoy,  has  given 
occasion  for  the  production  of  a  murderous-looking  Oriental  person, 
half  of  whose  face  is  concealed  by  a  curtain  of  green,  over  which 
bis  eyes  glare  with  epileptic  fury.  We  have  missed  lately  the 
"  Two  Orphans,''  whose  bulgy  figures,  as  they  affectionately  em- 
braced on  placards,  could  excite  little  interest  in  the  philanthropic 
bosom.  Mr.  Albery's  popular  play  is  advertised  in  company  with 
two  big  flowers  so  dreadful  in  design  and  hue  that  the  observer 
may  cry  with  Mr.  Swinburne,  "  I  shall  never  be  friends  again  with 
roses."  A  celebrated  rifle-shot  is  represented  in  a  pair  of  cerulean 
trousers  and  a  big  gold  watch-chain,  stalking  the  buffalo  in  a 
forest  primeval,  and  a  daily  paper  advertises  itself  by  a  picture  of 
a  boy  in  a  blue  coat  and  a  pink  cap. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  limit  to  the  atrocities  of  advertisements, 
excepting  the  invention  of  the  artist,  and  the  money  at  the  disposal 
of  his  patrons.  One  agent,  if  he  chooses,  might  take  up  a  hundred 
yards  of  hoarding  and  cover  it  with  a  figure  a  hundred  yards  long, 
like  the  unfortunate  American  inventor  alter  he  fell  into  his  own 
carpet-making  machine.  As  to  the  invention  of  the  artists,  it  is  of 
that  weakly  morbid  sort  which  knows  no  aesthetic  limits.  It  is 
precisely  like  the  invention  of  the  sensational  novelist.  One  can 
never  tell  where  that  enterprising  writer  will  draw  the  line.  He 
sets  out  in  search  of  the  bizarre  and  the  disagreeable,  like  the 
Bores  of  the  hoarding,  and  he  "  is  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar." 
If  an  artist  in  fiction  does  not  stick  at  a  blue  hero,  a  web-footed 
heroine,  and  a  supernatural  stink,  where  is  the  artist  in  "  sensa- 
tional "  advertisements  to  stop  ?  It  is  not  his  strength  that  gets 
beyond  his  control  and  carries  him  away  ;  it  is  the  weakness  of  his 
imagination  that  maunders  deliriously  along  among  figureaot  mon- 
strous women  at  their  toilet,  magical  hair-brushes,  enchanted  tooth- 
picks, fairy  starch,  supernatural  shirtings,  and  the  like.  When  he 
illustrates  the  marvels  of  the  realistic  dramahe  cannot  well,  of  course, 
go  beyond  the  gentlemen  who  adapt  soapsuds  and  delirium  tremens 


to  the  English  stage.  But  he  can  and  does  rival  their  efforts.  In  hia 
hands  painting  has  been  degraded  into  an  intrusive  and  vociferous 
art.  Formerly  music,  and  perhaps  architecture,  were  the  only  arts 
that  would  not  leave  one  alone.  Music,  especially  street  music, 
comes  in  search  of  its  victims,  like  a  raging  lion.  They  do  not 
go  to  seek  melody,  it  thrusts  itself  upon  them.  The  street  art 
of  the  poster  is  as  importunate.  No  one  can  avoid  it ;  it  cries  a3 
loud  as  bad  colour,  bad  drawing,  and  bad  taste  can  cry.  It  de- 
faces the  streets,  and  in  time  must  debase  the  natural  sense  of 
colour,  and  destroy  the  natural  pleasure  in  design.  Probably  it  is 
nobody's  business  to  interfere  ;  but  it  seems  rather  hard  that  the 
most  repulsive  scenes  in  the  most  repulsive  plays  should  be  thrust 
on  persons  who  avoid  the  realistic  drama.  A  tax  on  pictorial 
advertisements  would  be  profitable,  and  ought  not  to  be  un- 
popular. 


A  HINDU  ALMANAC. 


R.  BULWANTRAO  VENA  YAK  SHASTRI,  of  Bombay, 
has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  "  Putwardhan's  Almanac,'' 
published  under  his  patronage.  The  first  publication  of  this  almanac 
was  made  fifteen  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Venayak 
Gangadhar  Shastrf,  a  member  of  the  well-known  Mahratta  family 
of  Putwardhun,  "  and  the  expenses  calculation,  &c,  are  still 
borne  by  his  son  in  memory  of  the  departed  Shastri."  The 
Almanac  is  published  in  Sanskrit  and  Mahratti,  and  a  free  trans- 
lation in  English  is  also  issued.  We  propose  to  show  from  the 
copy  before  us  what  kind  of  thing  a  Hindu  almanac  is. 

This  Almanac  is  prepared  for  the  longitude  of  Bombay  by  the 
native  Principal  of  the  Dekhan  College,  assisted  by  another  native 
astronomer.    Due  acknowledgment  is  made  in  the  preface  of  the 
assistance  derived  from  the  almanacs  of  Europe  and  America, 
"  in  the  preparation  of  which  great  care  is  always  taken  " ;  but 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  scientific  information  in  this  work 
which  is  required  only  by  Hindus,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  almanacs   of  the  Western  world.     Of  the  antiquity  of 
Hindu  astronomy  and  of  its  different  systems  nothing  can  here  be 
said.    The  Hindu  year  is  solar  or  sidereal,  but  the  religious  life 
of  the  Hindu  follows  the  lunar  calendar.    A  very  complicated 
method  has  been  devised  for  keeping  the  two  concurrent,  and  the 
result  is  the  Hindu  "  luni-solar  year,"  a  mode  of  reckoning  time 
which  has  no  parallel  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.    The  solar 
year  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Aries,  and 
is  of  the  same  length  as  our  own ;  but  the  Hindu  allows  for  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  so  that  his  year  is  gradually  getting  a 
little  behind  ours.    The  luni-solar  year  begins  with  the  new  moon 
which  immediately  precedes  the  commencement  of  the  solar  year. 
The  lunar  month  consists  of  thirty  tithis,  or  lunar  days,  which 
vary  slightly  in  length  according  to  the  varying  motion  of  the 
moon.    These  lunar  months  and  days  have  to  be  kept  concurrent 
with  solar  time,  and  this  is  effected  by  intercalation  and  omission. 
The  lunar  months  are  named  from  the  solar  month  in  which  the 
new  moon  falls,  and  when  two  new  moons  occur  in  one  solar 
month,  the  name  of  that  month  is  repeated  in  the  luni-solar 
calendar.    It  happens,  at  long  intervals,  that  there  is  no  new 
moon  in   one   of  the   solar  months,  and   when  this  occurs 
the  name  of  that  month  is  expunged.     The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  days.    When  two  tithis,  or  lunar  days,  end  in  one 
solar  day,  that  day  is  repeated,  and  when  it  happens  that  no 
tithi  ends  in  a  solar  day,  that  day  is  expunged.    The  intercalated 
months  and  days  are  known  as  cidhika,  excessive,  and  the  ex- 
punged as  Jcshaya,  destroyed.    Each  lunar  month  is  divided  into 
two  halves,  or  fortnights,  that  of  the  increasing  moon  called  sudi, 
and  the  waning  half  called  badi,  and  the  days  are  numbered  from 
one  to  fifteen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  how  indispensable  an  almanac  is 
to  a  Hindu.  According  to  the  words  of  the  Almanac  before 
us,  "In  his  public  and  private  accounts,  and  in  his  usual  daily 
occupations,  a  Hindu  keeps  to  civil  reckoning  of  time.  In  his 
religious  ceremonies  he  must  keep  his  attention  to  Astronomical 
aspects,  and  in  his  festivities  and  other  occupations  to  the  Astro- 
logical aspects  of  the  planets."'  In  business  matter^a  solar  year 
and  months  are  generally  used,  as  in  the  era  of  Salivahana  and 
others ;  but  the  Samvat,  or  era  of  Vikramaditya,  which  follows 
the  luni-solar  reckoning,  is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life.  The  Almanac  being  thus  a  necessity,  great 
numbers  of  almanacs  are  published  in  all  the  principal  languages, 
varying  of  course  in  accuracy  and  completeness,  but  all  showing  a 
considerable  amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  Hindu  Almanac 
is  everywhere  called  Panchdnya,  because  it  must  exhibit  five 
(pmicha)  distinct  matters: — "  i.  The  tithi,  or  lunar  day.  2. 
The  vara,  or  solar  day  of  the  week.  3.  The  nakshatra,  or  lunar 
asterism  for  each  day.  4.  The  yoga,  the  conjunctions  and  transits 
of  the.  planets,  eclipses,  &o.  5.  The  karanas,  or  subdivisions  of  the 
lunar  day."  These  are  essentials,  and  to  them  must  be  added  the 
sankrdnti,  or  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  different  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  The  corresponding  dates  of  different  eras  current  in  the 
couutry  are  geuerally  given.  This  Almanac  supplies  those  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Mahomedan  era  of  the  Hijra,  and  the  Parsi  era 
of  Yazdajird.  The  table  for  each  fortnight  'shows  also  the  exact 
time  of  the  rise,  culmination,  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon  and  the  planets,  and  gives  illustrative  diagrams. 
The  Introduction  contains  a  variety  of  scientific  information.  "The 
amount  of  the  accumulated  precession  of  the  equinoxes  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  year  is  assumed  to  be  iSo-ii'  10",  and  the  annua  j 
variation  50'  2"."  There  is  a  table  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  ot'iin-  1 
portant  places  in  India,  of  the  Approximate  Declination  of  the  Sun 
for  each  day  of  the  year,  and  of  the  Ascensional  difference.  The  various 
eclipses  are  carefully  described,  and  have  diagrams  exhibiting  the 
phases  as  visible  at  Bombay.  There  are  lists  of  the  names  of  the 
nakshatras,  the  tithis,  the  yogas,  and  the  karanas,  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  six  seasons  of  the  year,  &c. 

The  leading  features  of  the  scientific  portion  of  the  Almanac  are 
those  above  described.  The  Ceremonial  Calendar  of  Fasts  and 
Festivals  is  an  important  matter  to  every  Hindu.  Religions  ob- 
servances of  greater  or  less  importance  are  constantly  occurring. 
These  are  entered  against  their  respective  dates  in  the  Calendar, 
and  in  this  English  version  short  accounts  are  given  of  the  most 
important  of  them.  The  first  notice  is  that  of  New  Year's  Day,  of 
which  we  are  told  that  on  the  morning  "  a  Hindu  rubs  his  body  j 
with  scented  oil  and  then  bathes  with  warm  water.  Flags  are 
raised  on  poles  by  each  family  to  represent  the  banner  of  India, 
king  of  the  gods.  The  leaves  of  the  bitter  ninib-tree  are  eaten, 
which  secures  health  to  the  body.  The  Almanac  for  the  New 
Year  is  worshipped,  and  its  predictions  for  the  year  are  heard  from 
one  versed  in  astronomy  and  astrology,  who  is  remunerated  hand- 
somely. The  Brahmans  also  receive  liberal  gifts  from  the  people." 
Gifts  or  feasts  to  the  Brahinans  are  universal  on  all  festivals,  and 
it  is  impressed  upon  the  celebrants  that  without  these  the  observ- 
ance is  inelfectual.  On  the  3rd  Vaisakha  sudi  (24  April)  "  earthen 
water-pots  and  fans  are  given  to  Brahmans  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer season,  that  the  pitris  or  manes  of  deceased  ancestors  may  feel 
comfortable  during  this  season  in  the  heavens."  On  the  15th 
Jyaishtha  sudi,  "Women  fast  and  go  to  worship  at  the  foot  of 
the  Indian  fig-tree  to  preserve  them  from  widowhood."  On  the 
last  day  of  Asarba  badi,  "  all  the  lamps  in  the  house  are  washed, 
cleaned,  and  placed  in  a  row,  and  offerings  of  incense  and  flowers 
are  made  to  them.  Sweetmeats  are  prepared  in  honour  of  the 
lamps,  and  are  eaten  by  the  whole  household.''  The  5th  Shrawan 
sudi  is  held  sacred  to  the  serpent  gods.  "  Ceremonies  are  performed  j 
on  this  day  to  ensure  against  the  bites  of  snakes.''  On  the  last  | 
day  of  the  same  month  "  the  64  Yot/inis,  or  female  attendants  of  j 
the  goddess  Durga,  are  worshipped,  particularly  by  women,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  issue."  The  10th  Ashwin  sudi,  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  is  the  dasahrd,  "  the  victorious  tenth,"  in  honour 
of  the  victory  of  Durga  over  a  certain  monstrous  demon.  This  is  1 
a  great  holiday,  lasting  ten  days  ;  but  it  is  only  the  last  of  the  ten 
days  that  is  properly  called  dasahrd.  The  image  of  the  goddess  is 
worshipped  with  various  observances  throughout  the  ten  days,  and 
OD  the  last  day  it  is  borne  with  ceremony  and  thrown  into 
the  water.  The  13th  of  the  sudi,  or  light  half  of  the  same  month 
is  the  Dewali  or  Di'pawali,  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  Kali, 
another  form  of  the  goddess  Durga.  This  is  the  great  "  feast  of 
illumination,  during  which  houses  are  cleaned,  whitewashed,  and 
illuminated."  Fireworks  are  displayed  and  thrown  about,  and 
"  playing  with  dice  is  the  chief  recreation  of  the  well-to-do  | 
people."  The  Makara-sankrdnti  is  a  solar  festival,  held  in  honour 
of  the  sun,  on  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  Capricorn.  The  last  j 
festival  we  shall  notice  is  the  Holi,  or  spring  festival,  held  in 
Phalguna,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  This  festival  is  in  honour 
of  Krishna,  but  is  essentially  a  spring  festival.  Many  of  its  obser-  | 
vances  have  reference  to  that  season,  and  some  of  them  find  their 
counterparts  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  worship  of  Krishna 
has  probably  been  engrafted  on  some  old  festival,  as  the  carnival  | 
in  Europe  has  been  added  to  and  has  brought  down  to  us  some  of 
the  spriDg  observances  of  old  pagan  times.  This  feast  lasts  fifteen 
days,  and  our  Almanac  observes: — "In  the  freedom  with  which 
the  lower  classes  behave  towards  their  superiors  during  this  fort- 
night the  festival  resembles  the  Itoman  Saturnalia  or  the  modern 
Carnival.  People  throw  red  powder  at  each  other,  and  females 
are  saluted  with  exclamations  and  jests  of  a  very  impure  descrip- 
tion- On  the  day  of  full  moon  a  pile  is  lighted  before  every  house 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  cakes  and  cocoanuts  are 
offered."    In  Bengal,  swinging  is  a  great  feature  in  this  festival. 

The  third  portion  of  the  Almanac  is  the  astrological,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  Hindus. 
Lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  seasons,  and'  the  influence  of  the 
planets  and  astronomical  phenomena,  are  to  the  Hindu  settled  arti- 
cles of  belief  which  are  beyond  question.  No  matter  of  import- 
ance can  be  entered  upon  without  consulting  the  Brahmans,  and 
the  Brahmans  consulting  the  panehdnga.  There  is  merit  even  in 
referring  to  the  almanac,  and  so  we  are  told  that  those  who  on 
New  Year's  Day  "hear  what  are  the  celestial  influences  of  the 
year  thrive  well  in  this  world,  free  from  sickness,  calamity,  or 
poverty,  and  become  possessed  of  stores  of  corn  and  treasure." 
"  From  the  tithis  a  man  derives  good  and  weal ;  from,  the  days  of  the 
week,  long  life ;  from  the  nakshatras,  liberation  from  sin ;  from  the 
yoya,  liberation  from  disease  ;  from  the  karanns,  success  in  a  desired 
work.''  There  is  a  table  of  auspicious  days  lor  the  investiture  of 
Brahmans  with  the  sacred  thread,  and  another  table  of  auspicious 
days  for  marriages.  Hindus  must  of  course  bo  aware  that  they 
often  fail  in  obtaining  the  good  thing3  promised  upon  astrological 
authority ;  but  none  would  venture  to  brave  the  dangers  of  unlucky 
days  and  iuauspiciousconj  unctions.  They  may  be  disappointed  by  the 
past,  but  they  cannot  venture  to  challenge  the  future.  Another  table 
enables  a  person  to  calculate  his  luck  lor  the  year  by  the  sign  of 
Zodiac  the  moon  was  in  at  his  birth.  Absurd  as  all  these  things 
are,  they  are  not  set  down  at  haphazard,  but  are  the  results  of  cer- 
tain rules  and  calculations.  "  The  influence  of  the  planets  "  during 
the  present  year  is  thus  predicted : — '•  The  sun  will  be  King.  The 


Minister  is  Mars.  The  lord  of  the  first  harvest  is  Jupiter.  The 
lord  of  the  clouds  is  the  Moon.  The  lord  of  the  waters  is  Saturn. 
The  lord  of  the  last  harvest  Mercury."  "  When  the  Sun  is  King, 
there  is  destruction  to  corn,  flowers,  fruits,  and  roots  ;  fear  from 
robbers  ;  no  water  ;  disagreements  among  the  rulers  of  the  world 
and  disease  to  the  inhabitants,"  "  When  Mars  is  Prime  Minister, 
there  will  be  scarcity  of  rain,  destruction  to  corn,  fear  from  fire 
and  robbers,  pain  from  diseases,  and  the  rulers  of  the  land  will 
fight  against  each  other."  Happily  for  the  world,  and  happily 
also  for  astrology,  there  are  countervailing  influences.  "  When 
Jupiter  is  lord  of  the  first  harvest,  the  indication  is  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  rain,  corn,  water,  wealth  and  fruit,  and  gladness 
among  the  people  " ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Moon,  the 
lord  of  the  clouds,  "  there  will  be  plenty  of  corn,  flowersand  fruits. 
The  learned  will  be  happy,  and  the  rivers  and  wells  will  overflow  with 
water."  Among  the  many  other  portents  of  the  year,  there  is  one 
which  "  foretells  success  to  robbers,  impostors,  and  wicked  people  "  ; 
another  "  foretells  victories  to  kings  with  small  armies  over  those 
with  large  ones."  One  most  desirable  portent  indicates  "  modera- 
tion in  all  things,"  and  another  "  happiness  to  all  mankind  and 
plenty  of  corn  and  fruit."  Some  of  the  portents  are  very  incon- 
gruous and  amusing  in  their  association  of  things.  One  indicates 
"  destruction  to  potentates,  asses  and  earthen-pot  makers,"  another 
bodes  "  ill  to  black  beetles,  but  happiness  to  the  worshippers  of 
Siva." 

Such  is  the  strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly  presented  by 
a  Hindu  almanac.  The  science  the  Hindus  display  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  ephemeris  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  the  care  they 
take  in  fixing  the  proper  times  for  their  religious  festivals  is 
deserving  of  all  respect.  If  we  are  tempted  to  laugh  at 
their  astrological  absurdities,  we  must  call  to  remembrance 
that  such  things  were  rife  among  ourselves  not  very  long 
ago,  and  are  not  dead  even  now.  Old  Moore  still  flourishes ;  the 
"  Vox  Stellarum,"  as  declared  by  him,  is  yet  listened  to.  Zadkiel 
is  not  yet  defunct,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  more  than  one 
low-class  publication  which  puts  forth  pretended  astrological 
predictions.  Even  among  educated  people  there  is  here  and 
there  to  be  found  one  who  has  faith  in  astrology,  although  a 
reservation  is  sometimes  made  that  the  subject  is  not  thoroughly 
understood.  If  astrology  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  precarious 
stand  against  the  overpowering  attacks  of  Western  science,  what 
expectation  or  hope  can  there  be  of  its  extinction  in  India  ?  There 
it  has  for  ages  mingled  with  every  man's  daily  and  religious  life 
and  will  last  as  long  as,  and  probably  even  survive,  the  religion 
with  which  it  is  associated. 


COUNTRY  BALLS. 

OF  all  features  of  English  country  life,  country  balls  are 
perhaps  the  most  incomprehensible  to  a  foreigner.  He 
cannot  understand  why  so  much  fuss  should  be  made  about 
them  ;  why,  if  they  are  worth  having  at  all,  there  should  at  most 
country  towns  be  only  one  ball  every  year  ;  why  people  are  willing 
to  drive  five  or  ten  miles  to  them  on  dark  winter's  nights ;  or  why 
they  never  take  place  on  Sundays.  In  despair  he  exclaims,  "  Je  n'y 
coniprends  rien."  In  many  districts  the  ball  is  the  one  great 
event  of  the  year,  surpassing  in  interest  even  the  Confirmation  and 
the  Agricultural  Show.  There  are  large  country  houses  which  are 
never  filled  except  for  this  single  annual  dissipation.  It  is  a 
greater  landmark  in  the  year  than  either  Christmas  or  Easter,  and 
it  affords  more  occasiou  of  conversation  than  the  session,  the  war, 
or  the  literature  of  the  day.  Six  weeks  beforehand  hostesses  begin 
to  plan  their  campaigns  and  carefully  consider  whom  it  is  most  to 
their  interest  to  invite.  First  they  try  the  peerage ;  and,  failing 
the  peerage,  they  invite  the  baronetage  ;  failing  the  baronetage,  the 
landed  gentry ;  and,  failing  the  landed  gentry,  the  richest  available 
nobodies.  Eldest  sons,  younger  sons  in  rich  families,  younger  sons 
of  noblemen,  baronets,  &c,  are  all  carefully  weighed  and  sorted,  and 
the  list  is  gone  wearily  through  until  as  desirable  a  houseful 
is  secured  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Some  hosts  generally 
make  a  struggle  to  prevent  the  ball  from  being  held  at  all.  They 
point  out  that  certain  houses  are  shut  up,  and  that  some  person 
who  was  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  has  lately  died  ;  in 
short,  they  endeavour  by  every  conceivable  means  to  prevent  the 
ball,  but  generally  without  success. 

Country  balls  (we  are  speaking  throughout  exclusively  of 
public  balls)  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes — namely, 
charitable  bails  and  nou-charitable  balls.  The  latter  are  usual 
where  the  only  available  room  forms  a  part  of  some  hotel,  and  is 
rented  by  the  innkeeper,  as  in  that  case  this  person,  has  the 
power  of  refusing  its  use  imless  he  is  engaged  to  supply  the 
supper.  Hotel-keepers  generally  make  out  that  they  scarcely 
derive  any  profit  when  the  tickets  are  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a 
head.  A  confectioner  is  likely  to  oiler  but  a  little  better  bargain  ; 
therefore  in  each  of  these  cases  it  is  a  farce  to  pretend  that  the 
ball  is  given  for  any  other  purpose  than  amusement.  There  are, 
however,  plenty  of  charity  balls  given  every  year  in  country 
towns  where  the  room  is  unconnected  with  an  hotel.  Now  there 
are  four  methods  of  managing  a  charity  ball.  One  is  to  call  it  a 
charity  ball,  and  clear  nothing  for  the  charity ;  another  is  to 
engage  a  caterer  to  do  everything  for  twelve  or  lifteen  shillings  a 
head,  and  to  charge  a  guinea  for  the  tickets ;  a  third  is  to  charge  only 
half-a-guinea  for  the  tickets,  and  give  no  supper — to  give,  in  fact, 
what  The  Mulligan,  in  Thackeray's  Perkins's  Ball,  called  "  only  a 
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tay  ball "  ;  and  a  fourth  is  to  take  a  little  personal  trouble,  charge  a 
moderate  price  for  tickets,  give  a  good  supper,  and  make  a  profit  of 
from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  for  the  charity.  This  is  not  so  difficult  as 
might  he  imagined.  A  very  small  committee  should  take  the. 
matter  in  hand,  three  practical  and  energetic  men  being  ample  for 
the  purpose.  They  should  divide  the  work  fairly  between  them. 
When  they  meet,  each  should  have  -a  piece  of  paper  before  him 
and  write  down  what  he  undertakes  to  do,  what  letters  he  engages 
to  write,  and  what  people  he  promises  to  see.  One  will  under- 
take to  engage  a  band,  another  to  find  a  cook,  and  the  third  to  buy 
the  wine.  Many  other  duties  have  to  be  divided  between  the 
members  of  the  little  committee,  and  -they  must  frequently  meet 
and  report  progress.  A  cook  will  be  engaged  for  a  tixed  sum,  and 
she  must  be  made  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  everything  that  she 
will  require  for  the  supper.  Orders  will  then  be  written  out  for 
the  butcher,  poulterer,  and  other  tradesmen  ;  as  much  game  as 
possible  must  be  supplied  by  the  committee  and  their  friends,  and 
as  it  is  a  charitable  ball,  it  may  be  freely  given  out  that  all 
contributions  of  eatables  will  be  very  thankfully  accepted.  It 
will  be  hard,  indeed,  if  game,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  rabbits, 
at  the  least,  do  not  arrive  in  plenty.  There  are  light  effer- 
vescing wines  which  are  neither  unpalatable,  unwholesome, 
nor  expensive.  Such  fluids  are  admirably  suited  for  charity-ball 
suppers.  As  a  guarantee  that  they  are  innocuous,  it  may  be 
desirable  that  the  committee  should  make  a  point  of  drink- 
ing nothing  else  both  during  and  after  dinner  on  some  day 
preceding  the  ball.  A  thoroughly  responsible  person — if  possi- 
ble, the  butler  of  a  member  of  the  committee — should  have 
the  entire  charge  of  the  wines ;  and  it  must  be  his  business 
to  manage  the  wines,  and  nothing  else.  As  regards  waiters, 
it  is  best  to  hire  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  to  lay  the  tables,  and 
to  ask  a  few  of  the  people  who  are  coining  to  the  ball  to  allow  the 
footmen  who  attend  their  carriages  to  wait  at  the  supper.  With 
the  Early  Closing  Act  in  force,  footmen  have  a  dull  time  of  it 
while  their  masters  and  mist. esses  are  dancing  ;  and  we  can  say 
from  experience  that  the  system  of  asking  a  certain  number  to 
come  in  and  wait,  with  the  prospect  of  some  supper  before  them, 
answers  so  well  that  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  get  footmen,  but  to 
select  from  the  number  of  applicants  who  present  themselves.  Two 
or  three  ladies'-maids  can  manage  the  tea,  and  they  enjoy  them- 
selves immensely,  as  the}  have  a  capital  opportunity  alibrded  them 
of  seeing  the  dresses  of  the  dancers.  If  they  are  chosen  from 
houses  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  they  are  easily  taken 
home,  as  the  tea-room  may  close  when  the  supper-room  opens,  and 
a  carriage  can  therefore  convey  them  to  their  destinations  and 
return  before  it  will  be  required  to  take  back  the  guests. 

We  must  not  omit  the  decorations.  Few  people  would  be  so 
ill-natured  as  to  refuse  to  lend  some  plants  or  the  services  of  their 
gardeners  ;  and  a  couple  of  sovereigns  divided  as  a  gratuity  among 
these  servants  will  generally  ensure  the  room  being  made  pretty. 
Candles  are  so  cheap  in  these  days  that  they  should  not  be  stinted, 
and  plenty  of  light  adds  much  to  the  success  of  a  ball.  At  a  ball 
lately  given  in  a  private  house  the  person  who  contracted  to  light 
the  rooms  charged  fifty  guineas,  and  we  calculated  that  the  candles 
(of  which  there  was  an  extravagant  number)  could  not  have  cost 
more  than  five  guineas.  A  very  fair-sized  country  ball-room  may 
be  brilliantly  lighted  with  candles  for  thirty  shillings.  One  of  the 
expenditures  which  are  apparently  most  exorbitant  is  the  hire  of 
glass,  china,  and  cutlery.  The  only  remedy  is  to  keep  back  about 
a  quarter  of  the  profits  of  the  balls  and  invest  them  in  glass  and 
china,  until  these  materials  need  not  any  longer  be  hired  ;  knives 
and  forks,  however,  are  an  undesirable  investment,  as  they  are  apt 
to  suffer  from  being  laid  by  for  many  months.  Even  when  the 
glass  and  china  are  purchased,  at  least  five  pounds  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  profits  of  every  ball  and  put  to  a  fund  for  purchas- 
ing anything  which  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  the  ball  or  supper- 
rooms.  We  do  not  advocate  the  purchase  of  furniture  by  the 
committee ;  but  they  should  agree  amongst  themselves  to  lend  a 
certain  quantity  of  small  tables,  arm-chairs,  sofas,  and  screens  for 
each  ball.  When  sufficient  money  can  be  saved  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  as  well  to  buy  red  drugget  for  the  staircase  and  supper-rooms. 
The  supper  should  be  laid  out  on  long  tables ;  but  small  tables, 
chairs,  and  sofas  should  be  placed  here  and  there  in  the  supper- 
rooms,  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  very  necessary,  too,  that  there  should  be  an 
abundant  supply  of  effervescing  waters.  At  balls  most  people 
prefer  their  champagne  mixed  with  seltzer  or  Apollinaris  water. 
Soda-water  bottles  are  of  such  an  inconvenient  shape  for  placing 
on  a  table,  when  opened,  that  it  is  best  to  avoid  their  use  alto- 
gether. If  there  is  plenty  of  eft'ervescins  water  within  easy  reach, 
the  champagne  will  not  disappear  half  so  rapidly.  Great  atten- 
tion, too,  should  be  devoted  to  the  police  arrangements.  The 
number  of  these  officials  required,  and  their  exact  duties,  should 
be  accurately  explained  to  the  inspector  beforehand.  A  clear- 
headed and  trustworthy  man  in  the  room  where  men  leave  their 
hats  and  greatcoats  is  also  of  the  highest  importance.  The  loss 
of  an  overcoat  or  hat,  especially  on  a  cold  night,  is  most  irritating, 
and  through  the  negligence  of  the  custodian  of  a  cloak-room  many 
a  man  has  left  a  ball  thoroughly  out  of  humour,  and  with  un- 
pleasant recollections  of  the  whole  entertainment,  when  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  pleased  with  everything,  and  acted  as  an  ad- 
vertisement for  future  occa.-ions. 

If  good  management  is  necessary  in  procuring  the  materials 
for  a  country  ball,  it  is  still  more  requisite  in  dealing  with 
the  visitors.  At  a  ball,  it  takes  very  little  to  put  a  "person 
into  a  bad  or  a  good  humour.     Generally,  a  good  many  of 


those  whom  it  is  most  important  to  please  arrive  weary  and 
drowsy  after  a  long  drive  in  the  dark,  and  heartily  wish  them- 
selves at  home  again.  At  first  the  room  appears  empty  and  cheer- 
less, and  people  are  not  inclined  to  look  at  the  brightest  side  of 
things.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  old  gentleman  who  opens 
the  ball  with  a  quadrille  or  country  dance  should  be  kept  in  good 
humour,  and  on  no  account  must  the  suggestion  be  entertained  to 
begin  with  a  round  dance,  "  to  throw  a  little  spirit  into  the  thing 
before  the  room  becomes  crowded."  The  old  earl  has  been  looking 
forward  to  this  country  dance  for  the  last  week,  and  if  it  is  given 
up  he  will  be  bitterly  disappointed  and  find  fault  with  everything. 
He  has  been  in  a  fidget  for  hours  lest  he  should  be  too  late  to  lead 
off.  He  hurried  the  ladies  to  their  rooms  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  dinner  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  late,  and 
his  male  guests  had  scarcely  time  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  after 
the  ladies  left  the  dining-room  before  he  made  a  move.  He 
struts  off,  when  the  music  begins,  with  a  ghastly  vigour,  and  bows 
and  slides  and  stamps  religiously  through  the  ritual  of  the  dance. 
When  this  performance  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  he  is 
in  thoroughly  good  spirits ;  he  is  prepared  to  be  pleased  with 
everybody  and  everything,  and  he  forthwith  declares  that  it  is  a 
capital  ball.  Another  man  must  be  put  into  a  good  humour 
by  compliments  on  the  numerical  strength  of  his  party.  It 
is  his  hobby  to  be  able  to  boast  that  he  brings  more  people  to 
the  balls  than  any  one  else  ;  and,  if  he  can  be  made  to 
believe  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  entertainment  is 
owing  to  his  own  party,  he  at  once  looks  upon  the  affair  as  a 
child  of  his  own,  and  takes  a  personal  pride  in  all  its  details. 
The  owner  of  a  neighbouring  house  has  brought  a  celebrity — 
a  famous  beauty,  a  popular  novelist,  or  a  great  traveller — and  he 
likes  it  to  be  known  that  the  great  personage  is  for  the  time 
being  his  special  property,  and  it  pleases  him  to  be  spoken  to  on 
the  subject.  Here  is  a  lady  who  has  driven  twelve  miles  to  the 
ball,  and  she  expects  to  be  praised  for  her  prodigious  efforts. 
Another  lady  has  brought  an  excess  of  girls,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  plenty  of  partners  are  introduced  to  them.  A  man 
who  is  likely  to  be  singularly  captious  about  the  wine  should  be 
taken  privately  into  the  supper-room  before  it  is  opened  to  the 
public,  and  should  then  be  requested  to  give  his  opinion  upon 
the  champagne.  The  non-dancing  men,  too,  must  receive  due  atten- 
tion, and  it  will  be  well  that  they  should  be  introduced  to  each 
other,  and  a  rubber  or  two  may  help  to  amuse  them  ;  strangers 
must  have  partners  found  for  them,  and  finally  the  reporters 
should  be  sent  in  to  supper. 

In  many  country  towns,  charity  balls  are  very  well  managed, 
but  the  reverse  is  too  often  the  case.  We  therefore  offer  the  above 
remarks  with  the  hope  that  those  who  have  the  management  of 
charity  balls  which  have  not  hitherto  been  successes  may  be  led 
to  reflect  that  it  is  quite  possible  -to  arrange  one  of  these  enter- 
tainments so  that  an  ample  profit  may  remain  for  the  good 
purpose  for  which  it  is  held,  after  everything  has  been  liberally 
managed  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  and  only  a  moderate 
price  charged  for  their  admission. 


MUSIC-HALLS  AND  MANSLAUGHTER. 

IT  is  perhaps,  on  some  grounds,  a  matter  for  regret  that  the 
public  is  no  longer  permitted  to  assist  at  the  execution  of  emi- 
nent criminals.  The  pleasure  of  the  people  must  always  be  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  an  enlightened  Government ;  and,  if  death 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  a  successful  entertainment,  there  are 
obvious  reasons  why  the  mode  of  its  presentation  should  be  kept 
directly  under  official  control.  The  delight  of  seeing  a  man  hanged 
is  perhaps,  after  all,  a  more  harmless  form  of  amusement  than 
strait-laced  moralists  have  been  wout  to  suppose.  A  certain  ele- 
ment of  morbid  excitement  may  from  time  to  time  have  been  intro- 
duced either  by  the  breaking  of  a  rope  or  the  clumsiness  of  the 
executioner ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  proceedings  have  been  decorously 
conducted,  and  the  spectator  was  never  cheated  of  the  reward  due 
to  his  patience.  Expectation,  according  to  Coleridge,  is  a  stronger 
motive  than  surprise  wherewith  to  appeal  to  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence ;  and  therefore  the  absolute  certainty  of  death  probably  took 
little  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  crowd.  Moreover,  as  long  as  this 
kind  of  entertainment  was  provided  under  the  authority  of  the 
law,  there  was  less  inducement  for  the  cruder  experiments  of 
private  enterprise.  No  sensible  person  would  expend  money 
on  the  mere  chance  of  disaster  when  he  could  have  the  as- 
surance of  witnessing  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  without 
any  payment  at  all.  But  since  public  executions  have  been 
abolished  there  has  been  a  wider  field  for  the  individual  purveyor 
of  horrors.  The  conductors  of  public  entertainments  would  seem 
to  have  been  put  upon  their  mettle ;  and,  although  it  has  been 
out  of  their  power  absolutely  to  guarantee  the  occurrence  of 
accident,  they  have  taken  the  surest  means  of  providing  against 
failure.  And  their  efforts  have  doubtless  been  rewarded  by  the 
increased  patronage  of  that  class  which  formerly  attended  ex- 
ecutions. It  is  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  quite  as  exciting 
to  see  a  poor  acrobat  crippled  by  a  fall  as  to  be  present  at  the  death 
of  a  murderer.  At  any  rate,  the  mere  chance  of  a  fatal  accident 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  vivid  description  of  even  the  most  expert 
reporter.  Some  of  the  daily  journals  have  from  time  to  time  don© 
their  best  to  diminish  the  sense  of  deprivation  which  the  change 
in  the  law  has  entailed,  but  the  genuine  appetite  for  horrors  is  not 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  evidence  of  third  persons.  To  read  the  account 
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of  an  execution  is  but  poor  fun  compared  to  the  prospect  of  i 
witnessing  real  pain ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  a  journal  like 
the  Illustrated  Police  Sews,  where  art  is  called  in  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  literature,  must  always  compete  unsuccessfully  with  purforin- 
ances  such  as  are  constantly  to  be  found  at  popular  places  of 
entertainment. 

An  accident  which  has  occurred  within  the  Inst  few  days  shows 
clearly  that  there  is  no  decay  of  enterprise  in  regard  to  this  parti- 
cular "kind  of  entertainment.  The  managers  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace  had  apparently  provided  for  the  visitors  to  that  institution 
a  vei  v  thrilling  programme,  and  they  are  obviously  not  to  be  held 
responsible  if  their  efforts  have  for  the  moment  resulted  in  failure. 
That  a  serious  injury  to  an  acrobat,  which  might  have  delighted 
crowds  of  eager  spectators,  should  have  happened  prematurely  is 
certaiuly  not  the  fault  of  the  management.  Such  an  untoward 
event  any  perhaps  for  a  time  introduce  a  certain  spirit  of  prudence 
which  must  be  hostile  to  the  success  of  these  entertainments ;  but 
as  the  number  of  persons  willing  to  risk  their  lives  is  sufficiently 
large,  the  place  of  this  unfortunate  woman  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
filled  by  another.  This  particular  performance,  however,  was  an 
entire  "novelty.  It  seems  that  for  some  time  past  the  appearance 
of  Z;eo,  "  the  flying  trapeziste,"  had  been  duly  announced ;  but 
gE  thi  "business"  was  entirely  new,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  preliminary  rehearsals.  The  "  Balista  Flight,"  as 
it  is  called,  has  never  been  shown  at  any  theatrical  establish- 
ment, and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  hope  that  it  will  now 
for  ever  remain  uuknown.  According  to  the  published  reports  of 
the  occurrence,  the  performer  is  shot  from  a  bos  by  a  powerful 
spring,  and  <!  after  making;  several  evolutions,  descends  into  a 
net."'"  But  on  the  occasion  of  this  particular  rehearsal  the  feat 
was  not  successfully  accomplished.  A  piece  of  projecting  iron 
in  the  line  of  flight  had,  we  are  told,  been  "  overlooked,"  and 
the  poor  creature,  striking  her  head  against  this  obstacle,  fell 
into  the  net  senseless  and  "  streaming  with  blood.''  The  olheials, 
who  had  overlooked  the  projecting  iron,  had  now  the  rare  in- 
telligence to  perceive  that  "a  serious  mishap  had  occurred."  The 
unfortunate  woman  was  taken  from  the  net,  and,  according  to 
the  first  report  of  the  accident,  she  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
one  of  the  London  hospitals.  This  report,  however,  is  now  em- 
phatically denied  by  the  performer  herself.  If  we  are  to  trust  her 
own  account,  the  performance  is  absolutely  free  from  any  element 
of  danger.  It  is  true  that  her  head  did  graze  a  projecting  wire; 
but  no  doctor  was  summoned  to  her  assistance,  and  it  was  only  on 
reaching  her  home  that  a  surgeon  was  consulted.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  pitiful  in  the  evident  anxiety  of  this  poor  woman  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  interfere  with  the  continuance  of  the 
performance.  She  is  bound  to  admit  that  her  appearance  has  been 
delayed  by  the  accident ;  but  she  evidently  is  under  the  impression 
that  the  '*  Balista  Flight ''  will  still  be  permitted  to  take  place. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  these 
protestatiuns  of  the  poor  victim  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Her  eager- 
ness to  risk  her  life  only  proves  the  strength  of  the  inducement 
which  unprincipled  persons  are  willing  to  offer  in  exchange ;  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  that  any  of  the  censure  which  such  an  event 
calls  forth  should  be  diverted  from  those  who  are  really  responsible 
to  the  public.  After  what  has  happened  there  need  perhaps  be  no 
fear  of  the  "  Balista  Flight"  being  actually  performed.  The  managers 
of  the  Alexandra  Palace  will,  we  should  hope,  be  compelled 
to  sacrifice  the  fruits  of  their  speculative  enterprise,  and  to 
seek  some  more  innocent  mode  of  advancing  the  interests 
of  tiie  institution.  For,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  woman  had  suffered  no  serious  injury,  the  general 
objection  to  these  exhibitions  would  not  be  diminished  in  force. 
Even  by  her  own  account,  the  mishap  might  easily  have  proved 
fatal,  aud  all  experience  of  these  thrilling  acrobatic  achievements 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  element  of  danger  is  never  en- 
tirely absent.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  this  element  of  danger, 
these  poor  creatures  would  scarcely  be  able  to  command  the 
pnti  'iiage  of  such  persons  as  the  managers  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  The  skill  ol  the  real  athlete  has  of  late  years  steadily  de- 
clined in  popularity.  Mechanical  contrivances  have  gradually 
taken  its  place,  and  all  that  is  now  needed  to  ensure  the  success  of 
an  entertainment  is  to  find  some  man  or  woman  sufficiently  reck- 
less to  risk  life  in  the  adventure.  And,  in  proportion  as  the 
open. iion  becomes  more  dangerous,  the  number  of  women  pressed 
into  the  employment  steadily  increases.  Thi3  is  in  itself  a  fact 
which  only  the  more  clearly  points  to  the  need  of  police 
intervention.  It  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  victims  of 
this  wretched  trade  are  not  always  "free  agents  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  forced  into  positions  of 
danger  which  no  man  would  accept.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  announcement  that  a  woman  is  to  be  exhibited  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  peril  forms  an  added  attraction  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  Those  who  really  enjoy  these  exhibitions 
care  chiefly  for  the  probable  chances  of  disaster,"  and  that  a  woman 
is  to  attempt  some  feat  which  few  men  would  undertake  otters  in 
itself  an  anticipation  of  accident  which  to  a  certain  class  of  minds 
is  altogether  irresistible. 

Whether  any  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace  can  he  made  responsible  in  this  particular 
case  may  perhaps  be  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
kind  of  legal  prohibition  of  these  entertainments  is  now  urgently 
demanded.  If  they  cannot  be  stopped  altogether,  they  might  at 
least  be  forbidden  in  so  far  as  regards  women  and  children.  We 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  even  this  partial  enactment  would 
go  far  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance.    The,  male  athlete  may  per-  I 


haps  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  has  not  shown  any 
great  willingness  to  be  shot  out  of  cannons  or  to  drop  from  the 
roof  of  the  Aquarium,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  hardi- 
hood would  be  appreciated  either  by  managers  or  the  public. 
But  in  this  as  in  other  matters  experience  proves  that  women  and 
children  have  to  be  protected  against  themselves.  The  case  of 
Zajo  stands  by  no  means  alone ;  for  within  the  last  few  days 
another  female  athlete,  while  delighting  a  crowd  of  spectators  at 
Madrid,  fell  heavily  from  a  great  height  to  the  ground,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provoke  "a  cry  of  horror  from  the  audience."  We 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  accident  to  Zceo  had  occurred  in 
public  a  similar  cry  of  horror  would  have  been  provoked,  and  the 
success  of  the  exhibition  would  have  been  ensured.  But  the 
horror  of  men  and  women  who  have  assembled  with  the  special 
purpose  of  witnessing  a  dangerous  performance  is,  after  all,  a 
rather  cheap  tribute  to  humanity.  It  does  not  diminish  the  popu- 
larity of  such  degrading  exhibitions,  nor  does  it  in  all  cases  even 
serve  to  check  the  spirit  of  gaiety.  When  the  female  Blondin 
was  killed  at  a  Birmingham  open-air'  fete,  the  light-hearted 
1  i 'iv -tors  continued  their  pleasures  without  concern,  a  display  of 
insensibility  which  drew  from  Her  Majesty  an  indignant  remon- 
strance. And  we  feel  quite  sure  that,  if  Za?o  were  now  permitted 
to  appear  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  the  proved  danger  of  the 
entertainment  would  immensely  increase  its  popularity.  It  is 
perfectly  idle  in  such  matters  to  trust  to  the  good  feeling  of  the 
public ;  aud  it  is  equally  useless  to  put  any  confidence  in  the 
prudence  of  managers.  If  these  enterprising  gentlemen  had  to  risk 
their  own  lives,  there  would  bs  a  fair  prospect  of  a  speedy  abate- 
ment of  the  nuisance ;  but,  so  long  as  they  can  transfer  the  risk 
to  women  and  children,  nothing  short  of  absolute  prohibition  will 
serve  the  purpose.  In  such  a  question  the  better  feeling  of  the 
cultivated  classes  is  helpless  without  the  assistance  of  the  law ; 
and  there  is,  in  short,  no  kind  of  indecency  which  would  not 
command  the  applause  of  a  certain  section  of  the  public. 


riiiox. 

fTMIE  author  of  La  Mctromanie  is  one  of  those  literary  persons 
-IL  of  whom  everybody  knows  one  thing,  and  hardly  anybody 
knows  any  more. 

Ci-git  Piron,  qui  ne  tut  rien, 
Pas  mome  Academicien, 

is  familiar  to  thousands  of  readers  who  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  history  and  other  writings  of  the  witty  epigrammatist,  or  whose 
further  knowledge,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  limited  to  his  only  famous 
comedy.  Among  those  few,  too,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves  further,  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  "  Machine  a  saillies,"  as  Grimm 
termed  him.  One  class  of  critics  (including,  it  must  be  confessed, 
names  of  the  greatest  weight)  are  inclined  to  see  in  the  Bnrguudian 
poet  little  more  than  a  wilful  offender  against  decency,  and  a  spite- 
ful Ishmaelite  of  the  pen,  whose  errors  are  barely  here  and  there 
redeemed  by  witty  sallies  and  pointed  raillery.  Another  class 
reverses  the  arrangement,  and  regards  Piron  as  something  of  an 
eighteenth-century  Rabelais,  whose  sins  are  more  than  atoned  for 
by  the  humour  and  verve  of  his  style  and  sayings.  In  this  case,  as 
in  many  others,  it  is  necessary  to  look  narrowly  at  literary  re- 
cords, in  order  to  appraise  properly  the  judgments  which  literary 
historians  have  passed,  for  there  is  no  branch  of  history  in  which 
second-hand  opinions  are  so  readily  accepted  aud  so  persistently 
handed  on.  When  we  remember  that  Piron  was  emphatically  a 
free  lance,  that  he  scandalized  the  orthodox  at  the  same  time  that 
he  lampooned  the  philosophers,  that  while  he  wrote  thirty-two 
epigrams  on  Freron  and  fifty-four  on  Desfontaines,  he  was  little 
more  sparing  of  his  irreverent  criticisms  on  their  great  opponent,  it 
becomes  clear  that  we  should  accept  opinions  about  him  with  a 
good  deal  of  caution.  On  the  face  of  it  the  author  of  the  epigram- 
epitaph  cannot  have  been  a  dull  man  ;  and  the  uncle  who,  when  his 
niece  had  clandestinely  married,  and  had  kept  the  secret,  fearing  his 
displeasure,  made  over  the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  her  in 
solemn  form,  beginning  "  J e  legue  a  Nanette  ina  niece  FEMME 
BE  CAPIION,''  with  the  words  fcmme  do  Capron  in  capitals, 
cannot  have  been  an  ill-natured  one. 

Alexis  Piron  was  born  at  Bijou  on  the  9th  of  July,  1689,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1773.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  entertained  for 
his  native  city  any  of  the  enthusiasm  which  a  Bijonnais  of  this 
century,  the  admirable  and  unfortunate  Louis  Bertraud,  has  ex- 
pressed ;  but  his  father,  Aimu  Piron,  was  a  zealous  Burgundian, 
and  showed  his  provincialism,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed  in  a  new 
and  more  favourable  acceptation,  in  more  ways  than  one.  He 
wrote  a  good  deal  of  verse  in  patois,  especially  Noels,  a  Burgun- 
dian form  which  La  Monnoye,  the  well-known  commentator  on  old 
French,  made  famous.  Alexis  very  early  showed  himself  to  be  a 
son  of  his  father  in  the  possession  of  a  tendency  to  rhyme.  He 
showed,  too,  the  cui;ious  mixture,  or  rather  alternation,  of  piety  and 
profanity  which  afterwards  characterized  him.  One  of  his  earliest 
preserved  poems  is  purely  devotional  in  character  and  very  earnest 
in  tone  ;  another  is  of  so  scandalous  a  kind  that  it  was  perpetually 
brought  up  against  him,  excluded  him  from  the  Academy,  and  is 
ftever  now  reprinted.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  seems  to 
have  had  little  affection  for  it,  aud  at  length  he  wandered  to  Paris 
and  drifted  into  liter  try  work  of  one  kind  or  another.  At  first  he 
undertook  the  dreary  and  ungrateful  task  of  '' buck  washing  "  the 
bad  verses  of  a  nobleman.    Soon,  however,  he  displayed  a  certain 
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dramatic  talent.  Piron  was  one  of  those  literary  men  who  are 
better  at  tours  de  force  than  at  regular  work,  and  it  wa3  a  tour 
de  force,  that  brought  him  into  notice.  The  jealousy  of  the  Co- 
niedie  Francaise  had  procured  an  edict  whereby  the  Opera  Oomique 
was  restricted  to  a  single  actor  speaking  on  the  scene.  This  re- 
markable relegation  of  theatrical  conditions  to  their  earliest  form 
completely  nonplussed  the  usual  writers,  including  even  Le  Sage, 
and  the  manager,  in  a  despairing  state,  appealed  to  Piron,  whose 
offers  to  write  he  had  previously  refused.  Piron  gave  him 
Arlequin^Deucalion,  which  was  completely  successful.  He  did 
not  limit  himself  to  work  of  this  kind,  but  transgressed  into  regular 
tragedy  and  comedy,  in  which  walks  he  had,  with  the  exception 
of  La  Metrcnumie,  no  great  success.  His  reputation,  however, 
was  high.  The  Academy,  indeed,  shut  its  doors  to  him,  earning 
thereby  an  unceasing  shower  of  the  bitterest  and  best  epigrams  in 
the  language.  But  the  King  and  many  noblemen  were  his  liberal 
patrons ;  and  he  seems,  at  any  rate  during  the  last  half-century  of 
bis  life,  to  have  been  very  well  off. 

His  private  life  was  chiefly  led  in  two  different  circles, 
both  interesting  in  their  way.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Caveau,  sharing  its  chief  honours  with  Gallet,  Panard,  Crebillon 
fils,  and  Geutil-Bernard.  He  also  had  a  kind  of  feminine 
cenacle,  which  recalls,  as  others  of  his  characteristics  also 
recall,  some  particulars  of  the  life  of  Swift.  Piron'a  feminine 
allies  were  Mile.  Quinault,  an  actress,  and  Mile,  de  Bar, 
companion  to  the  Marchioness  de  Mimeure.  The  former  was 
beautiful  and  witty ;  the  latter,  witty  and  ugly.  After  twenty 
years  of  friendship  Piron  married  Mile,  de  Bar,  and  tended  her 
with  unfailing  gentleness  daring  an  attack  of  mental  disease 
which  soon  came  upon  her,  and  which  proved  ultimately  fatal. 
Mile.  Quinault's  affection  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  by 
the  marriage,  and  the  poet  continued  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with 
her.  In  their  correspondence,  prose  and  verse,  Piron  is  Binbin  ; 
she  is  Tonton  ;  her  cousin,  Mile.  Balicourt,  is  Bouri,  and  so  forth  ; 
while  benevolent  patrons,  like  the  Count  de  Livry  and  the 
Count  de  Saiut-Florentin,  make  occasional  appearances.  To  the 
outer  world,  however,  Piron  was  very  far  from  being  amiable,  and 
■very  few  of  the  prominent  men  of  letters  of  the  day  escaped  his 
sting.  One  of  his  chief  abominations  was  jSlvelle  de  la  Chaussee, 
the  inventor  of  Comedie  Larmoyante.  Two  of  Piron's  hits  at  this 
personage  are  worth  quoting.  The  first  is  in  allusion  to  the 
frosty  welcome  given  to  a  piece  of  the  victim's : — 

Chaleur  subite 
Faisait  trop  vite 
Pousser  les  bles ; 
Monsieur  Nivelle 
A  dit  "  Qu'il  gele"  ; 
II  a  gele. 

The  second  explains  itself: — 

Connaissez-vous  sur  l'ilolicon 

L'unc  ct  l'autre  ThalieV 
L'line  est  chaussee,  et  l'autre  non 

Mais  e'est  la  plus  jolie. 
L'une  a  le  lire  de  Venus, 

L'autre  est  froide  et  pince'e  ; 
Honneur  ii  la  belle  aux  pieds  mis  ; 

Nargue  de  La  Chaussee! 

Here  is  one  of  his  innumerable  assaults  on  the  Academy,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  is  the  mock  gravity  given  to  it  by  a  slight 
archaism  of  language: — ■ 

En  Fiance  on  fait,  par  un  plaisant  moyen, 

Taire  un  autcur  quand  d'e'erits  il  assomme. 

Dans  un  fauteuil  d'Academicien, 

Lui  quarantieme,  on  fait  asseoir  cet  homme. 

Lors  il  s'endort  et  ne  fait  plus  qu'un  sonune. 

Plus  n'en  avez  prose  m  madrigal. 

Au  bel  esprit  ce  fauteuil  est,  en  somme, 

Ce  rju'a  l'amour  est  le  lit  conjugal. 

Very  admirable,  too,  is  his  summary  of  the  tedious  process  of 
reception.  Says  the  novice,  "  Monsieur,  grand  merci  "  ;  replies 
the  director,  "  Monsieur,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi."  The  stories 
of  his  sharp  sayings  are  infinite.  Once,  it  is  said,  in  one  of 
his  curious  fits  of  piety,  he  attended  the  levee  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who,  wishing  to  be  gracious,  asked  him, 
"  Avez-vous  lu  mon  dernier  mandement,  Monsieur  Piron  ?  " 
"Whereto  the  poet  replied,  "  Et  vous,  Monseigneur  ?  "  Even 
better  known  is  the  legend  of  his  listening  to  a  poem  full  of 
plagiarisms  which  some  aspirant  insisted  on  reading  to  him.  At 
each  reminiscence  he  solemnly  lifted  his  hat,  until  at  last  the 
author,  nettled,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  "C'est  que  j'ai 
la  coutume  de  saluer  les  gens  de  ma  connaissance,"  was  the  reply. 
One  can  fancy  how  that  young  man  loved  Piron  ever  after  ;  and, 
in  truth,  a  great  majority  of  his  acquaintances  in  the  literary  world 
had  something  of  the  kind  to  quicken  their  affection  for  him. 
"When  he  died,  we  are  told  that  only  Diderot,  of  all  the  men  of 
letters  in  Paris,  attended  his  funeral.  The  fact  is  characteristic  of 
Diderot;  characteristic  also  of  Piron's  popularity. 

There  have  been  three  or  four  reprints  of  selections  from  Piron 
of  late  years ;  and  at  the  appearance  of  the  last  of  these — a  sump- 
tuous book  issued  a  lew  weeks  ago — the  Revue  des  Deux  Months 
asked  whether  a  reprint  of  Piron  could  be  said  to  be  called  for.  If 
the  question  be  decided  with  reference  to  the  actual  material  value 
of  the  work  reprinted,  the  answer  might  perhaps  be  negative.  But 
at  a  time  when  a  newspaper  like  the  Jiepublique  Francaise  can 
gravely  be  guilty  of  the  inconceivable  betise  of  complaining  that 
the  Old  French.  Text  Society  reprints  miracle  plays  and  lives  of 
saints,  at  a  time  when  a  critic  so  little  driven  as  M.  Scherer  is  to  be 


laudator  temports  act.i  laments  the  decay  of  good  French  and  good 
style,  perhaps  the  reprinting  of  such  work  as  Piron's  may  not  be 
without  a  very  practical  benefit.  The  inspirations  of  the  author 
of  La  Metromauia  were  almost  always  purely  occasional,  and  the 
occasions  were  by  no  means  always  of  the  worthiest.  But  in  his 
manner  of  availing  himself  of  them  there  was  much  of  the  speci- 
ally French  merits  which  distinguished  the  best  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  sharp  crispness  of  language,  the  admirable 
concinnity  of  expression,  the  strong  and  straight-flying  (if  too 
often  spiteful)  wit  that  directed  and  accompanied  his  sallies,  are 
not  perhaps  at  the  present  day  so  frequently  or  so  invariably  found 
in  his  successors  that  they  can  regard  as  needless  the  setting  up 
once  more  of  a  model  of  them.  It  was  Piron's  misfortune  that  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  much  employment  for  occa- 
sional literary  talent  which  had  no  particular  vocation,  and  that 
his  incurably  frondeur  spirit  excluded  him  from  the  ranks  of  the 
philosophe  party,  the  only  one  which  had  anything  like  a  common 
object  and  a  serious  purpose.  Born  fifty  years  later,  he  would 
have  been  a  formidable  rival  to  Chamfort  and  Rivarol  in  the  war 
of  sharp  sayings  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  Born  a  hundred 
years  later,  he  would  have  been  au  ideal  journalist  of  the  lighter 
kind,  and  might  have  made  in  his  own  way  a  reputation  equal  to 
that  of  Paul  Louis  Courier  or  of  Benjamin  Constant.  As  it  was, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  nothing,  and  nothing  has  rewarded 
him  in  its  own  way.  The  following  verses  are  the  extended  form 
of  the  famous  epitaph  which  he  himself  compressed  into  a  distich 
for  the  benefit  of  short  memories  : — 

Ci-git  ....  Qui?   Quoi?  Ma  foi  !  personne,  rien. 

Un  qui  vivant  ne  fut  valet  ni  maitre, 
Jugc,  artisan,  marchaud,  praticien, 

Homme  des  champs,  soldat,  robin  ni  pietre, 
Marguillier,  meme  Academicien, 

Ni  frimagon.    II  ne  voulut  rien  etre, 
Et  vequit  mil :  en  quoi  certe  il  lit  bien  ; 

Car,  apres  tout,  bien  fou  qui  so  propose, 
Venn  de  rien  et  revenant  a  rien, 

D'etre  en  passant  ici-bas  quelque  chose. 

Unfortunately  in  the  case  of  those  "  qui  ne  veulent  rien  etre " 
posterity,  and  not  altogether  unreasonably,  is  a  little  prone  to  take 
them  according  to  the  letter  of  their  desire.  Epigrams  may  be 
good  things  to  temper  despotisms  with,  but  they  are  themselves  a 
somewhat  untempered  mortar  wherewith  to  build  a  durable  repu- 
tation. 


AGRICULTURE  IX  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

AT  a  time  when  agriculture  is  in  so  depressed  a  condition,  it  is 
of  interest  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  tendency  observable 
amongst  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  late  years.  Has 
the  area  under  cultivation  increased,  diminished,  or  remained 
stationary  ?  And  how  have  the  cultivators  directed  their  efforts 
in  order  to  meet  the  trials  that  have  come  upon  them  ?  In  the 
Agricultural  Returns  which  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
means  of  answering  these  very  important  questions.  It  is  due  to 
Mr.  Gifl'en  to  say  that  since  he  became  head  of  the  Department 
these  Returns  have  been  much  improved.  They  are  collected 
earlier  than  they  used  to  be,  a  summary  of  them  is  promptly  de- 
livered to  the  press,  and  the  complete  tables,  with  accompanying 
comments,  are  given  to  the  world  as  soon  as  the  harvest  itself  is 
got  in — at  present,  indeed,  before  it.  The  information  contained 
in  them  is  thus  made  available  while  it  is  really  useful.  More- 
over, the  amount  of  information  has  been  largely  increased,  and 
it  is  of  a  kind  which  enables  us  to  institute  instructive  com- 
parisons without  having  to  consult  other  publications.  The 
agricultural  statistics  for  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries, 
it  is  true,  have  been  omitted,  as  we  think  with  advantage ;  but 
in  their  place  we  get  an  expansion  of  the  home  tables  giving  the 
results  of  the  previous  nine  years,  and,  in  addition,  we  have 
most  valuable  information  respecting  prices,  imports,  and  other 
matters  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.  By  the  aid  of  these  we  can 
frame  answers  to  the  questions  propounded  above.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  make  somewhat  more 
distinct  the  nature  of  the  problem  with  which  we  propose  to  deal. 

In  1859  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  round 
numbers,  about  28]  millions  ;  last  year  it  was  about  33J  millions; 
the  increase,  therefore,  was  5^  millions,  or  i8i  per  cent.  But  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  food  of  all  kinds  rose  in  the  same  interval 
from  24,359,000/.  to  95,996,000/. — that  is  to  say,  was  almost 
quadrupled.  The  imports  of  food  thus  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
portion more  rapidly  than  the  mouths  that  consumed  it.  This 
will  appear  still  more  clearly  when  we  say  that  these  imports  in 
1 859  amounted  to  no  more  than  1 7s.  for  each  man,  woman,  andchild 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  last  year  they  were  as  much  as  il.  1 6s.  lod. 
for  each.  In  other  words,  when  we  have  made  full  allowance  for  the 
growth  of  the  population,  the  imports  of  food  have  nearly  trebled  in 
value  in  twenty  years.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  a  large  part 
of  them  consisted  of  articles  not  produced  in  this  country,  such 
as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  wine,  brandy,  fruits,  and  so  on.  Let  us, 
then,  take  the  headings  separately  as  "given  in  tbu  volume  before 
us,  and  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  live  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
imported  has  risen  from  1,634,000/.  to  7,453,000/.;  of  the  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  eegs,  and  potatoes,  from  4,680,000/.  to  29.478,000/.; 
and  of  the  corn,  main,  and  ilour,  from  iS,o.|4,ooo/.  to  59,064,000/. 
"We  omit  in  every  instance  the  odd  hundreds ;  but  the  omission  does 
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not  materially  affect  the  result,  which  manifestly  is  that  the  laud 
of  this  country  has  not  produced  enough  lor  the  wants  of  its 
population.  If  now,  -with  these  facts  before  us — that  the  land  of 
the  country  has  not  produced  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
population,  and  consequently  that  in  twenty  years  our  food 
imports  have  been  almost  trebled — we  inquire  what  has  beeu 
the  course  of  prices,  we  get  a  very  strange  reply.  In  1859 
the  Gazette  average  price  of  wheat  was  43s.  yd. ;  last  year  it 
was  46s.  5r?.  The  year  of  the  Italian  war,  1859,  was  perhaps  the 
finest  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  and  therefore 
•was  highly  favourable  to  the-  growth  of  wheat.  Last  year  was 
very  unfavourable,  and  the  harvest  was  bad.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  further  fact  that  last  year 
there  were  live  and  a  quarter  million  additional  mouths  to 
fill,  the  rise  of  price  was  no  more  than  2.5.  ScL,  a  trifle  so  small  as 
not  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  Indeed,  between  1S59  and  1S06 
there  was  a  difference  of  9s.  6d.  The  rise  in  barley  in  the  twenty 
years  has  been  from  33?.  6d.  to  405.  2d.,  but  in  1S76  the  price  was 
as  low  as  35s.  2d. ;  in  oats  the  rise  has  been  from  23s.  2d.  to 
24s.  4</.  Practically,  then,  there  has  been  no  advance  in  the  price 
of  corn.  In  wool  there  has  been  a  very  great  fall.  In  1865 
English  fleeces  fetched  as  much  as  2s.  per  lb. ;  last  year  they 
were  as  low  as  is.  3-ir/.  This  is  a  decline  of  over  one-third.  In 
pigs,  again,  the  price  has  been  stationary.  And  even  as  regards 
butchers'  meat  the  rise  in  no  case  amounts  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
often  is  not  above  20  per  cent.  Aud,  if  the  prices  of  the  present 
moment  were  taken  instead  of  those  of  last  year,  the  advance 
■would  be  found  to  be  still  less.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  in  1859  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  of  the 
great  outburst  of  trade  activity  that  followed  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  and  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion,  had  already 
begun  to  tell  upon  prices.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  point  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  attention — namely,  the  vast  augmenta- 
tion of  our  food  imports  simultaneously  with  a  small  advance,  or 
no  advance  at  all,  in  prices,  and  the  effect  of  this  combination  of 
circumstances  upon  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom.  What, 
then,  bas  been  this  effect  ? 

In  one  respect  it  has  been  different  from  what  might  have  been 
expected  frora  the  foregoing  facts.  One  would  be  inclined  to  infer 
that  foreign  competition  is  overbearing  home  agriculture,  and  to 
look  in  consequence  for  a  diminution  of  the  area  of  land  under  culti- 
vation. But,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  steady  increase.  In 
1S70,  the  earliest  year  for  which  in  the  publication  we  are  treating 
of  the  statistics  on  this  subject  are  given,  the  total  area  in  culti- 
vation in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  was  30,407,579  acres;  last 
year  it  had  risen  to  31,975,784,  an  addition  of  1,568,205  acres,  or 
about  5  per  cent.  Some  of  this  increase,  no  doubt,  is  merely  ap- 
parent. Greater  accuracy  in  the  returns  swells  the  total  acreage. 
But  there  is  also  a  real  extension  of  cultivation  by  the  reclamation 
of  bog  and  moorland  and  waste  mountain  sides.  This  reclamation 
is  going  on  even  in  the  present  year  when  we  hear  so  much  of 
agricultural  distress,  showing  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
growing  even  in  the  worst  times  of  depression,  and  that  a  fair 
return  is  made  for  the  cares  of  the  skilful  husbandman.  But 
■while  the  total  area  tinder  cultivation  is  thus  receiving  annual 
increments,  the  acreage  under  tillage  is  constantly  diminishing. 
Thus  the  area  under  corn  has  fallen  from  9,548,000  acres,  omitting 
the  odd  hundreds,  to  8,985,000  acres ;  under  grass  crops  from 
3,586,000  acres  to  3,554,000  acres;  under  clover  from  4,504,000 
acres  to  4,473,000  acres.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  is 
mainly  in  the  breadth  of  laud  under  corn  ;  and  in  this  category  it 
is  principally  in  the  wheat  area,  which  has  decreased  from 
3,500,000  acres  to  2,890,000,  or  over  600,000  acres.  In  oats  again 
there  is  a  diminution  of  107,000  acres  :  in  potatoes  of  46,000  acres ; 
and  in  turnips  of  nearly  200,000  acres.  In  the  area  tinder  barley,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  increase  of  296,000  acres.  It  is  in  the 
acreage  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture  that  the  whole  augmenta- 
tion is  found  :  but  the  increase  in  cattle  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tionate with  this  augmentation.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  both  sheep  and  pigs.  And  in  cattle  the  increase 
does  not  exceed  423,000  head.  The  change  that  is  being  effected 
in  our  system  of  farming  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  considered 
satisfactory.  The  seasons  since  1870  have  been  very  unpropitious, 
and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  growing  of 
wheat  should  be  more  and  more  restricted.  The  cheapness  and 
the  highly  nutritive  quality  of  maize,  too,  make  it  a  formidable 
competitor  of  oats.  But  that  tillage  generally  should  fall 
into  disfavour  is  not  so  easy  to  understand.  With  more  of 
the  country  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture  we  have  fewer 
sheep  and  not  very  many  more  cattle,  while  foreign  meat 
is  underselling  home-fed  in  our  own  markets.  It  seems  to 
follow  that  the  course  pursued  by  our  farmers  is  a  mis- 
taken one,  and  that  they  would  do  better  if  they  were  to  till  more. 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  our  agriculturists  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  times.  It  would  appear  that  the  present  depression  is 
rousing  them  to  exertion,  and  that  in  many  instances  they  are  dis- 
covering ways  of  making  money  which  had  previously  been  neg- 
lected. In  the  current  year,  for  example,  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  acreage  under  orchards,  and  there  is  also  an  exten- 
sion of  market-gardening.  The  very  high  price  of  fruit  proves 
that  there  is  room  for  enterprise  at  home  in  supplying  an  in- 
creasing want,  while  the  growth  of  our  urbau  population  pro- 
vides a  perennial  and  increasing  demand  for  fresh  vegetables. 
There  is  no  reason  but  routine  why  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns  should  not  devote  a  part  of  their  holdings 
to  the  srowiDg  of  these.    In  farming,  as  in  every  other  business, 


the  pinch  of  bard  times  seems  to  be  needed  to  make  men  put 
firth  all  their  energies  and  give  attention  to  small  gains  and 
minute  economies.  If  the  present  depression  compels  our  farmers 
to  do  this,  they  will  find  means  of  meeting  the  foreign  competition 
which  is  now  too  much  for  them. 

Hitherto,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England,  the  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  amongst  them,  and  the  consequent  great  demand  that  has 
arisen  for  food  products  of  all  kinds,  have  stimulated  only  agricul- 
ture abroad,  not  at  home.  For  example,  it  appears  that  the  area 
under  wheat  in  Australia  has  doubled  within  the  last  eight  years, 
and  that  it  now  exceeds  2 J  million  acres.  In  the  United  States 
this  year  the  breadth  of  land  under  wheat  exceeds  the  enormous 
total  of  32J  million  acres,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  breadth 
under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  yield  per  acre,  however, 
is  very  small,  and  the  whole  crop,  therefore,  will  be  very  much 
less  than  those  figures  would  lead  one  at  first  sight  to  expect.  Yet 
these  figures,  after  every  allowance  is  made,  afford  eloquent  proof 
of  what  we  have  said,  that  it  is  distant  countries,  not  our  own, 
which  have  been  stimulated  to  supply  the  growing  de- 
mand in  these  islands  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Vast,  however, 
as  is  the  area  under  wheat,  that  under  maize  is  still  vaster  ;  it 
is  over  53  million  acres.  These  figures  bring  out  very  clearly  how 
different  the  tendency  is  at  home  from  what  it  is  in  those  newer 
countries.  Here  there  is  a  diminution  of  tillage  continued  year 
after  year;  there  we  see  a  rapid  extension.  The  seasons  since 
1870  have  been  exceptionally  bad  at  home,  and  have  accelerated 
the  movement ;  but  it  had  set  in  long  before,  and  the  disposition 
undoubtedly  is  to  regard  it  as  one  that  must  go  on.  Probably  it  is 
impossible  to  compete  with  these  new  countries  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  but  we  clearly  have  an  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of 
barley,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  in  other  things  beside.  If  the 
same  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital  were  applied  to  the  soil  which 
are  applied  to  trade  we  believe  it  would  be  found  that  agriculture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  may  still  be  a  profitable  business.  But 
our  object  now  is  not  so  much  to  insist  upon  this  point  as  to  bring- 
out  the  effect  produced  on  British  agriculture  by  the  influences 
acting  upon  it. 


WINTER  OPERA. 

npiIE  performances  given  during  the  present  season  of  "  Italian 
J-  opera  at  cheap  prices"  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  have  hitherto 
been  unfortunately  below  the  pitch  of  merit  which  on  former 
occasions  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  observe  and  record.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  said  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  expect  as  good  a  thing 
at  half  as  at  full  price  ;  but  it  has  in  former  years  been  Mr. 
Mapleson's  merit  that  he  has  given  people  more  than,  ac- 
cording to  this  argument,  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  The 
feebleness  and  vagueness  which  in  the  present  series  of  repre- 
sentations have  belonged  to  the  band  and  chorus  may  possibly  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mapleson  is  engaged  in  giving 
another  series  of  representations  in  America,  but  are  not  ou  that 
account  less  deplorable.  What  is  perhaps  more  depressing  than 
hearing  faults  which  are  unhappily  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience  seem  to  be  thoroughly  content  with 
what  is  offered  to  them,  a  fact  which  might  be  imagined  to  show 
that  the  care  and  attention  given  by  the  manager  to  former  winter 
seasons  were,  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  thrown  away. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the 
present  representations  lies  in  the  reputation  justly  acquired  by 
former  ones,  a  reputation  which  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  endanger. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  opera  at  cheap 
prices  naturally  appeals  to  the  large  number  of  true  lovers 
of  music,  by  whom  such  performances  as  those  of  the 
Philharmonic  Societies,  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  so 
on  are  mainly  supported.  What  such  audiences  demand  is  not  so 
much  to  hear  singers  of  exceptional  talent  and  reputation  as  to 
I  hear  the  great  works  of  operatic  masters  interpreted  with  due  in- 
I  telligence  and  skill  by  orchestra,  chorus,  and  singers.  In  other 
words,  such  audiences  care  more  for  a  great  work  than  for  a  great 
singer. 

Mr.  Mapleson  has  during  the  last  few  years  given  two  distinct 
forms  of  good  opera  to  his  audiences.  During  one  season  he  pro- 
duced operas  with  what  were  called  "  great  combination  casts"; 
fur  instance,  he  gave  the  Huguenots  with  an  almost  unparalleled 
cast  for  the  principal  parts,  and  with  a  first-rate  singer  for  each  of 
the  three  priests  in  the  scene  of  the  benediction  of  the  daggers.  No 
manager  can  fairly  be  expected  to  repeat  such  an  experiment  as  this. 
What  Mr.  Mapleson  has  done  since  has  been  extremely  well 
judged  and  deservedly  successful.  By  engaging  some  singers  who 
are  excellent  without  enjoying  a  world-wide  fame,  and  some 
who  are  both  excellent  and  celebrated,  and  by  paying  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  band  and  the  chorus,  he  has  given  London 
audiences  the  same  kind  of  entertainment  that  is  found  in  the  Hof- 
theaters  of  German  towns.  The  memory  of  these  performances 
makes  one  the  more  astonished  at  the  present  conjunction  of  some 
first-rate  singers,  and  several  more  than  respectable  singers,  with  a 
chorus  and  orchestra  of  which  it  would  be  fantastic  to  speak  highly. 
An  ill-natured  person  might  devise  some  consolation  from  reflecting 
)  tbat  the  principal  singers  must  themselves  suffer  as  much  as,  or 
I  more  than,  their  hearers  do  from  the  faults  of  the  conductors  and 
instrument  players;  and  people  who  maintain  that  the  English  are 
an  essentially  unmusical  people  might  get  enjoyment  of  a  similar 
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kind  from  observing  the  reception  given  to  what  a  Continental 
audience  would  probably  refuse  to  receive  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  signal  instance  of  the  shortcomings  of  which 
we  have  spoken  was  found  in  the  performance  on  Tuesday  night  of 
II  Trovatore,  which  was  a  sort  of  carnival  of  false  intonation  on 
the  stage  and  slovenly  playing  in  the  orchestra.  Mine.  Marie 
Boze's  performance  of  Leonora  and  Mme.  Trebelli's  of  Azucena 
went  as  far  as  possible  to  counteract  the  general  incompleteness  of 
the  representation ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  hardly  one  of 
the  choruses  was  decently  up  to  the  mark,  and  that  the  orchestral 
performance  was  throughout  unhappy.  It  would  be  ungracious  to 
point  out  the  shortcomings  of  Signor  Tecchi's  performance  of 
Manrico,  as  he  undertook  the  part  at  very  short  notice  to  replace 
Signor  Frapolli,  who  was  indisposed ;  and  we  may  note  that, 
while  he  gave  a  new,  and  by  no  means  desirable,  character 
to  the  well-known  song  behind  the  scenes  in  the  first  act, 
yet  his  singing  in  the  "  Miserere "  and  in  the  duet  with 
Azucena  in  the  last  act  was  of  considerable  merit.  But,  whilst 
we  can  make  all  allowance  for  faults  in  singing  when  an  artist  is 
suddenly  called  upon  to  perform  a  part  with  which  he  may  not 
have  been  lately  familiar,  yet  we  feel  bound  to  consider  the 
acting  of  such  a  part  from  a  less  lenient  point  of  view ;  and  we 
cannot  but  say  that  Signor  Tecchi's  performance  by  no  means  im- 
pressed us  favourably  with  his  powers  as  an  actor.  Signor  Panta- 
leoni  attacked  the  part  of  the  Duke  with  so  much  vigour  that  his 
naturally  fine  voice  failed  him  to  some  extent  before  the  end  of  the 
opera.  Mme.  Trebelli's  admirable  representation  of  Azucena  has 
been  often  described.  She  has  never  given  the  great  scene  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act  with  finer  dramatic  inspiration  and 
art.  She  indicates  depths  of  horror  without  for  a  moment 
suggesting  anything  repulsive,  and  her  performance  might 
serve  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  exponents  in  every  branch  of 
art  of  what  is  called  the  "  realistic "  school.  We  have  said 
.something  as  to  the  general  want  of  accurate  intonation  in  the 
opera,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
prevailed  when  it  is  said  that  even  Mme.  Trebelli  seemed  towards 
the  close  of  the  opera  to  be  in  some  degree  affected  by  it. 

Miss  Minnie  Hauk,  who  has  of  course  repeated  her  well- 
known  impersonation  of  Carmen,  has  also  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  England  as  the  heroine  of  M.  Thomas's  opera  Miynon. 
Miss  Hauk  cannot  be  congratulated  on  her  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  this  part,  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  which  delicacy  of 
handling  is  before  all  things  necessary.  That  there  must  be  in  it 
a  certain  wilduess  is  obvious,  but  singers  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  character  before  Miss  Hauk  undertook  it  have  known 
how  to  give  this  without  losing  any  touch  of  the  fineness  which 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  it.  Miss  Hauk's  Mignon  is  drama- 
tically little  else  than  her  Carmen  in  other  circumstances  and  in  a 
different  costume,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  costume  which 
she  wore  was  altogether  consistent.  Her  singing  was  at  times 
exceedingly  dexterous,  but  had  something  of  the  same  faults  which 
belonged  to  her  acting.  It  was  not  perhaps  surprising  that  Miss 
Hauk  should  miss  the  delicate  effects  which  all  who  have  seen 
the  part  given  by  Mme.  Galli-Mario  will  remember  with  admira- 
tion ;  but  it  was  curious  that  she  failed  to  produce  any 
impression  by  the  words  on  which  the  curtain  falls  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act,  "  Quella  donna,  io  l'abborro ! " 
Mile.  lima  di  Murska  appeared  as  Filina,  and  managed  a  worn 
voice  with  remarkable  skill.  The  opera  was  remarkable  for  one 
performance  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  perfect,  and  we  need 
hardly  say  that  this  was  Mme.  Trebelli's  impersonation  of  Federigo. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  complete  and  charming  picture 
of  a  spoilt  and  gallant  young  dandy.  Mme.  Trebelli's  bearing, 
gesture,  and  facial  expression  were  alike  admirable,  and  she  has 
seldom  given  a  more  perfect  exposition  of  the  science  of  byplay. 
The  singing  of  the  Gavotte  in  the  second  act  was  exquisite.  Signor 
Tecchi  appeared  as  Guglielmo.  His  intonation  was  faulty ;  his 
acting  had  nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  was  remarkable  in  the 
scene  where  Guglielmo  and  Federigo  cross  swords  that  while  Mme. 
Trebelli  appeared  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  proper  manner  of 
drawing,  using,  and  sheathing  a  sword,  this  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  which  had  not  been  included  in  Signor  Tecchi's  studies  for 
the  stage.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  for  any  singer  to  make 
very  much  out  of  a  creation  so  vapid,  musically  and  dramatically, 
as  Wilhelm  Meister  becomes  in  the  hands  of  M.  Thomas-  and 
his  librettists ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  tenors  to  sing  in 
tune  and  to  avoid  awkwardness  in  acting.  Mr.  John  Hill  con- 
ducted. In  criticizing  performances  of  late  years  at  Covent 
Garden  we  have  often  dwelt  on  the  evils  arising  from  the  custom 
of  placing  the  band  under  a  divided  rule.  When  a  division  of 
authority  between  Signor  Vianesi  and  Signor  Bevignani  is  seen  to 
lead  to  unfortunate  results,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  happy  ones 
from  the  conductor's  duty  being  shared  by  Signor  Li  Calsi  and 
Mr.  Hill. 

Aida  has  been  given  with  Mme.  Marie  Boze  in  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  Mme.  Trebelli  as  Amueris,  Signor  Frapolli  as  Badauies, 
and  Signor  Pantaleoni  as  Amonasro.  The  performance  of  band 
and  chorus  was  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  act  (after  which  an  im- 
provement took  place)  of  a  singularly  painful  kind,  and  the  chorus 
outside  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  was  specially  remarkable  for 
divergence  from  all  rules  of  time  and  tune.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
justice  was  done  to  the  fine  music  in  the  second  act  for  which 
Signor  Verdi  designed  the  so-called  "  Egyptian  trumpets."  The 
stage  management  of  the  scene  in  which  these  are  introduced  is 
lor  the  most  part  excellent,  but  is  marred  by  what  strikes  us  as 
the  stupid  notion  of  bringing  up  the  rear  of  a  procession  of 


"practicable"  Egyptian  trumpets  with  two  men  carrying  vain 
images  of  such  trumpets,  the  impracticability  of  which  must  be  at 
once  patent  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

Mme.  Marie  Boze's  performance  of  Ai'da  was  from  every  point 
of  view  excellent.  Her  singing  was  throughout  exquisite,  and, 
especially  in  the  third  act,  was  charged  with  the  truest  feeling. 
Her  acting  was  no  less  admirable,  and  we  may  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  rendering  of  the  scene  between  Aida  and  Amonasro  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  with  its  conflict  of  violent  emotion, 
conceived  and  expressed  with  the  truest  instinct  and  skill.  Mme. 
Trebelli's  fine  performance  of  Amneris  has  been  described  on  a 
former  occasion  in  these  columns,  and  we  need  now  only  say 
that  her  delivery  of  the  passage  "  Si  tu  l'ami — anch  'io  son  tua  rivale, 
figlia  dei  Faraoni "  was,  if  possible,  even  more  tragically  impres- 
sive than  before.  Signor  Frapolli's  performance  of  Badames 
was  decidedly  creditable.  Signor  Pantaleoni's  representation  of 
Amonasro  had  a  good  deal  of  merit  of  a  somewhat  odd  and  violent 
kind.  He  bounded  about  the  stage  in  the  third  act  as  though 
worked  by  mysterious  springs,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  barbaric  chieftain  should  not  behave  in  this  way,  except  that  one 
was  led  by  it  to  fear  lest  at  any  moment  Signor  Pantaleoni's 
prominent  headdress  should  thrust  itself  into  Mme.  Marie  Boze's 
eyes,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  giving  to  Signor  Pantaleoni's 
remarkable  movements  all  the  attention  which  they  may  intrinsi- 
cally have  merited. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  season  goes  on,  practice  may  make 
as  perfect  as  may  be  the  general  performance  of  the  operas  given ; 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  between  perfection  and  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  there  is  a  considerable  interval. 


NEWMARKET  HOUGHTON  MEETING. 

THE  racing  season  used  to  conclude  with  the  last  of  the  New- 
market meetings,  but  in  these  days  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
more  race  meetings  to  be  gone  through  before  the  season  is  ended. 
Probably  no  amusement  is  so  overdone  at  the  present  time  as 
racing,  and  that  which  was  formerly  a  pleasure  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  weariness  and  a  business.  Bacehorses,  jockeys,  stable- 
boys,  and  trainers  have  a  more  worn-out  and  tired  look",  except  when 
excited  during  a  race,  than  any  other  class  of  creatures  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Fortunately  the  Houghton  Meeting  is  reduced  from 
six  to  five  days,  and  after  the  Friday  of  that  week's  racing  there  is 
no  more  excitement  at  Newmarket  until  the  spring.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  Saturday  used  to  consist  principally  of  Selling  Plates 
of  the  most  wretched  description,  and  the  day's  sport  was  gene- 
rally more  worthy  of  a  metropolitan  gate-money  meeting  than  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  Turf.  There  is  always  plenty  of 
racing  in  the  Houghton  week ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  seldom 
such  an  interesting  meeting  as  that  during  which  the  Cesarewitch 
is  run.  The  Cambridgeshire  is  little  better  than  a  game  of 
chance,  and  its  history  and  antecedents  do  not  always  redound 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Turf.  The  only  other  races  of 
importance  during  the  Houghton  Meeting  are  the  Criterion  and 
the  Dewhurst  Plate  for  two-year-olds,  the  Free  Handicap  Sweep- 
stakes, and  the  Jockey  Club  Cup,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
won  last  year  by  Silvio.  It  might  have  been  imagined  from  the 
large  number  of  horses  that  are  trained  at  Newmarket  that  com- 
paratively few  horses  would  be  likely  to  come  from  other  places 
to  take  part  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  at  head-quarters. 
Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  more  than  eighty  horses  came 
from  other  training  grounds  to  run  at  the  Houghton  Meeting. 
Two  trainers  brought  sixteen  and  two  others  ten  horses  apiece, 
and  the  arrivals  of  the  trains  were  watched  with  great  interest. 
One  of  the  great  charms  of  Newmarket  races  used  to  consist  in  the 
absence  of  the  low  mob  generally  to  be  found  at  other  race  meet- 
ings. Unfortunately  Newmarket  can  no  longer  boast  an  immunity 
from  this  nuisance,  and  at  the  principal  meetings  of  the  year  the 
usually  dull  little  town  is  crammed  with  unpleasant-looking  ruffians. 
The  cab  nuisance,  too,  is  very  great.  In  walking  from  the  station  to 
the  town  one  is  literally  driven  at  by  an  army  of  shandrydans  of 
all  descriptions,  and  the  drivers  keep  pestering  one,  with  their 
whips  held  high  in  the  air,  until  an  hotel  is  reached. 

The  great  event  of  the  opening  day  was  the  Criterion  Stakes 
for  two-year-olds — this  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  race. 
Some  of  the  most  famous  racehorses  of  the  last  half-century  have 
won  this  prize — among  others,  Thormanby,  Filledel'Air,  Lord  Lyon, 
Achievement,  Bosicrucian,  Pero  Gomez,  Jongleur,  and  Jannette.  But 
of  the  fifty  horses  that  had  won  the  Criterion  up  to  the  late  Houi;h- 
ton  Meeting,  only  two  subsequently  won  the  Derby.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  an  equal  number  of  horses  that  had  run  third  in  this 
race  afterwards  won  the  Derby ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the 
winner  of  the  late  St.  Leger  was  third  in  this  race  last  year. 
Eleven  starters  went  to  the  post  on  this  occasiou,  a  number  which 
has  only  been  exceeded  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  race.  The  favourite  was  Lord  Bosebery's  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  had  won  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  at  York.  This  colt  had 
been  beaten  twice  at  Doncaster,  but  he  was  said  to  be  much  im- 
proved since  that  meeting,  and  as  some  of  the  best  two-year-olds  of 
the  year  were  in  his  stable  it  was  supposed  that  if  his  trainer  felt 
confidence  in  him  he  must  have  an  extraordinary  chance.  It 
was  true  that  one  of  his  former  conquerors — namely,  Preston- 
pans — was  to  oppose  him  ;  but  the  Duko  of  Cumberland  was  now  to 
meet  him  on  14  lbs.  better  terms,  which  certainly  ought  to  have 
made  up  for  the  three-quarters  of  a  length  beating  which  he  had 
received  when  the  pair  met  before.  Prestonpans  had  won  four  races 
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out  of  seven,  and  he  had  run  second  in  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at 
Epsom.  Ilis  only  very  bad  performance  had  been  in  the  Hurst- 
bourne  Stakes  at  Stockbridge ;  for  although  he  was  not  placed  in 
the  Middle  Park  Plate,  he  was  carrying  extra  weight.  In  the  last- 
named  race  he  had  been  beaten  by  Dora,  who  had  run  third,  and 
as  the  pair  were  now  to  meet  at  about  the  same  weights 
that  they  then  carried,  Prestonpans's  chance  seemed  eclipsed 
by  tbat  of  Dora.  When  the  flag  fell  Dora  jumped  away  with 
the  lead,  .and  made  the  running,  Duke  of  Cumberland  being 
fourth,  and  Prestonpans  being  sixth  or  seventh  ;  and  they  ran  in 
this  order  as  far  as  the  Red  Post,  where  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
fell  back  beaten,  and  Dora,  Prestonpans,  and  the  American-bred 
filly  Nereid  came  away  and  fought  out  the  race.  Long  before  the 
winning-post  was  reached  Prestonpans  seemed  to  be  running  very 
wearily ;  but  he  struggled  on  gamely,  and  just  at  the  end  Dora, 
who  had  had  a  clear  lead  as  they  were  nearing  home,  began  to 
slacken  her  speed  from  exhaustion,  and  she  fell  back  to  Preston- 
pans, who  just  won  by  a  head.  When  the  horses  returned  to  the 
enclosure  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  sweated  a  great  deal,  as  if 
scarcely  in  racing  condition.  Prestonpans  is  by  Prince  Charlie,  a 
former  winner  of  this  very  race,  who  afterwards  became  a 
roarer.  Whether  he  is  a  first-rate  colt  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  is  very  honest  and  courageous,  for  he  struggled 
on  after  Dora  in  a  very  game  manner.  It  is  said  that, 
before  the  week  was  over,  a  good  judge  of  racehorses  purchased 
him  for  about  6,000?.,  a  price  which  seemed,  all  things  con- 
sidered, a  very  high  one.  In  the  first  race  of  the  Monday 
Advance  and  Villager  opposed  each  other.  In  the  Brighton  Stakes 
Advance  had  given  Villager  1 8  lbs.  and  beaten  him  by  a  length 
and  a  half,  and  now  he  had  only  to  give  him  13  lbs.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  "  good  thing  "  by  backers,  who  eagerly  laid  odds  on 
Advance ;  but  there  are  no  certainties  on  the  Turf,  and  Villager 
won  by  four  lengths  in  the  easiest  of  canters.  A  good  deal  of 
interest  was  taken  in  a  match  between  Lord  Harrington's 
Belphcebe  and  Lord  Rosebery's  Touchet  for  500?.,  and  it  was 
expected  to  be  a  very  near  thing ;  but  the  event  proved  the  con- 
trary, as  Touchet  won  by  eight  lengths. 

Last  week  we  described  the  Cambridgeshire,  which  was  the 
chief  event  of  the  second  day.  The  other  races  of  the  Tuesday 
were  by  no  means  of  absorbing  interest.  In  the  first  five  races, 
including  the  Cambridgeshire,  the  first  favourites  were  beaten. 
More  than  seventy  horses  ran  in  these  five  contests.  There  was  a 
fair  race  in  a  Sweepstakes  which  followed  the  Cambridgeshire, 
between  Titmia  II.  and  Paramatta,  the  former  winning  by  a  neck. 
As  was  the  case  last  year,  only  two  horses  ran  for  the  Home- 
Bred  Post  Produce  Stakes.  Last  year  6  to  1  had  been  laid  on 
Charibert,  and  now  10  to  1  was  laid  on  Mask.  In  both  cases 
the  favourites  won  j  ust  as  they  pleased. 

Although  not  very  specially  interesting,  the  first  five  races  on 
the  Wednesday  were  \evy  well  worth  seeing.  Fair-sized  fields 
started  for  each  of  them,  and  the  finishes  were  very  exciting.  A 
filly  of  Lord  Rosebery's  called  Cipolata  won  the  first  race 
pretty  easily,  but  by  a  neck  only.  Then  followed  a  dead  heat  for 
the  Cheveley  Stakes.  The  next  two  races  were  well  contested,  and 
in  the  Stand  Handicap  Woodquest  and  Sutler  had  a  very  hard 
fight,  the  former  winning,  after  a  very  fine  race,  by  a  head.  Then 
came  the  Dewhurst  Plate,  which  may  be  considered  the  last  great 
two-year-old  race  of  the  season.  Grace  Cup,  who  had  been  second 
to  Beaudesert  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  was  the  first  favourite. 
Her  summer's  coat  was  leaving  her,  and  the  winter  hairs  were 
breaking  through  it,  so  she  did  not  look  as  well  as  when  she  ran  in 
the  Second  October  Meeting.  Nor  did  she  show  so  much  muscle 
as  when  she  had  last  been  seen  in  public,  and  many  people  thought 
that  she  looked  unlikely  to  be  able  to  stay  the  distance.  Count 
Lagrange  ran  two,  Dora  and  Milan.  On  public  form  Dora  would 
probably  have  been  the  favourite  ;  but  it  was  generally  understood 
that  in  a  private  trial  Milan  had  proved  himself  to  be  the  better 
of  the  pair.  Lord  Falmouth  was  represented  by  Ambassadress, 
a  filly  that  had  no  pretensions  to  favouritism.  Twelve  horses 
started,  Dora  making  the  running.  At  the  Bushes,  Grace  Cup 
drew  near  to  the  leader,  and  Ambassadress  also  came  prominently 
to  the  front.  When  they  began  the  ascent  Dora  was  beaten,  and 
Grace  Cup  took  the  lead.  Ambassadress  then  made  a  bold 
effort,  but  to  no  purpose,  Grace  Cup  winning  by  a  length, 
and  Ambassadress  beating  Dora  for  second  place  by  a  neck. 
This  performance  on  the  part  of  Grace  Cup  tended  to  the 
glorification  of  Beaudesert,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  had 
beaten  her  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  The  following  races  were 
not  very  remarkable,  and  the  last  race  of  the  day  was  run  almost 
in  the  dark. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  several  of  Lord  Falmouth's  horses, 
including  two  Derby  winners,  were  offered  for  sale,  but  they  were 
all  bought  in.  The  reserve  price  of  Kingcraft  was  4,000  guineas, 
and  that  of  Silvio  7,000  guineas.  The"  day's  racing  began  by 
Lord  Clive  winning  a  small  handicap.  The  once  famous  Troy 
Stakes  has  degenerated  into  a  comparatively  insignificant  race. 
Strathardle  was  the  favourite,  but  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Petronel 
headed  her  in  the  last  hundred  yards,  and  won,  after  a  good  race, 
by  a  neck.  The  event  of  the  day  was  the  famous  Free  Handicap 
Sweepstakes  of  tool,  each  for  three-year-olds.  Rayon  d'Or  was 
the  first  favourite.  He  wa3  giving  7  lbs.  to  Chippendale,  the 
winner  of  the  Cesarewitch,  and  16  lbs.  to  Out  of  Bounds,  who  had 
only  been  beaten  by  a  neck,  or  less,  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  Lord 
Bradford  started  Hellespont  to  make  the  running  for  Chippendale, 
raid  he  led  the  field  at  a  good  pace  until  they  were  descending  the 
hill,  but  before  that  point,  his  stable  companion,  for  whom  he  was 


acting,  was  beaten.  Then  Rayon  d'Or  came  away,  and  the  race 
seemed  over ;  but  in  the  dip  Out  of  Bounds  challenged  him,  and 
as  they  came  up  the  hill  Rayon  d'Or  tired  and  allowed  both  Out 
of  Bounds  and  Knight  of  Burghley  to  pass  him,  the  first  named 
of  the  pair  winning  the  race.  Chippendale  ran  extremely  badly, 
and  quite  disgraced  himself.  A  20  to  1  outsider  won  the  Feather 
Plate,  and  Lollypop  cantered  in  twelve  lengths  in  advance  of 
Kaleidoscope  for  the  Subscription  Stakes. 

The  winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire  was  a  strong  favourite  for 
the  Houghton  Handicap  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  ;  but  the 
uncertain  Cradle,  who  was  in  the  humour  for  racing,  won  easily 
by  four  lengths,  while  La  Merveille  was  a  very  bad  fourth.  Over 
the  six  furlongs  of  the  All-Aged  Stakes,  Lollypop  was  too  quick 
for  Hackthorpe,  and  he  made  the  whole  of  the  running  and  won 
by  several  lengths.  The  disgraced  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand 
came  out  for  a  Sweepstakes,  but  he  had  run  so  badly  of  late  that  no 
one  trusted  him.  As  much  as  2  to  1  was  laid  on  Telescope,  but 
Charibert  slipped  away  from  him  about  halfway  down  the  hill, 
and  maintained  his  advantage  until  the  winning-post  was  reached, 
although  he  was  being  caught  every  moment,  and  the  race  was  only 
won  by  a  head.  An  interesting  field  came  out  for  the  Jockey  Club 
Cup.  Out  of  Bounds,  under  7  st.  9  lbs.,  was  the  favourite.  In- 
sulaire  had  9  st.  10  lbs.  to  carry,  while  Thurio,  Jannette,  and 
Touchet  were  respectively  weighted  at  9  st.  5  lbs.,  2  lbs.,  and  1  lb. 
The  distance  for  this  race  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Cesarewitch 
— namely,  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  pace  was  slow  during 
the  early  part  of  the  race,  Thurio  making  his  own  running.  As 
the  field  approached  the  Bushes  the  horses  were  all  together,  but 
Insulaire  soon  dropped  back  under  his  heavy  weight.  Thurio  gave 
way  to  Out  of  Bounds  and  Jannette  in  the  dip,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  shaken  oft',  and  after  a  fine  race,  Jannette  won  by  half  a 
length,  Out  of  Bounds  beating  Thurio  by  a  neck.  We  have  only 
to  add  that  the  weather  throughout  the  meeting  was  most  enjoy- 
able. 


REVIEWS. 


WALCOTT'S  CHURCH  WORK  AND  LIFE  IN  ENGLISH 
MINSTERS.* 

NEVER,  certainly,  was  there  a  more  unwearied  labourer  in  the 
archaeological  field  than  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott.  A  whole 
shelf-full  of  volumes  bears  witness  to  his  diligence  as  a  compiler, 
and  to  his  liberality  in  allowing  the  public  to  profit  by  his  volumi- 
nous compilations.  The  titles  of  his  works — Cathedralia,  Tradi- 
tions and  Customs  of  English  Cathedrals,  Conventual  Arrangement, 
Minsters  and  Abbey  Ruins,  &c. — indicate  the  special  field  of  Mr. 
Walcott's  literary  labours ;  while  his  Scoti-Monasticon  gives  a 
proof  that  he  does  not  limit  his  researches  to  England ;  and  his 
Handbook  of  Sacred  Archcsologg  shows  the  extent  of  his  reading. 
We  only  wish  we  could  honestly  say  that  the  value  of  Mr. 
Walcott's  works  was  commensurate  with  their  number  and  with 
the  labour  which  it  is  evident  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  compilations  of  so  omnivorous  a  reader,  who  has  left  no 
accessible  source  of  information  on  his  favourite  subject,  whether 
printed  or  manuscript,  unransacked,  and  who  has  constantly  kept 
in  view  the  maxim  of  worthy  Captain  Cuttle,  "  When  found  make 
a  note  of,"  cannot  fail  to  contain  much  that  is  interesting  and 
useful.  Mr.  Walcott's  works  will  be  welcome  aids  to  any  one 
who  has  some  systematic  knowledge  of  his  subject  to  begin  with, 
and  sufficient  critical  power  to  test  the  value  of  his  multifarious 
authorities.  But  to  the  tiro  they  are  simply  misleading.  Mr. 
Walcott's  references  will  often  prove  most  useful,  and  his  anec- 
dotes, odd  as  they  sometimes  are,  may  set  a  real  student  on  the 
track  to  discover  a  fact  of  substantial  value.  But  as  an  inde- 
pendent authority  the  Precentor  of  Chichester  does  not  come  up  to 
the  mark.  Besides,  so  singular  is  his  arrangement,  or  want  of 
arrangement,  that  you  can  never  be  sure  of  finding  what  you  are 
in  search  of  in  its  proper  place ;  while  you  continually  stumble  on 
the  queerest  little  boulders  of  ecclesiological  or  historical  lore 
— not  always  of  the  most  solid  character — embedded  in  strata 
with  which  they  have  no  natural  connexion.  To  take  an  ex- 
ample or  two  from  the  volumes  before  us.  Who  would  look 
for  an  account  of  "  St.  Audrey's  fair,"  and  the  "  bright  silk 
(tawdry)  laces  "  exposed  for  sale  "  in  the  gatehouses  and  within 
the  church,"  in  the  middle  of  the  architectural  description  of 
Ely  Cathedral  ?  or  who  would  expect  to  find  the  covetous  eye  cast 
by  Henry  VIII.  on  "  the  treasures  which  he  swept  into  his  coflers 
three  years  later,"  in  that  of  Lincoln  ?  When  we  take  up  the 
chapters  on  the  "  Differences  in  choir "  (between  Seculars  and 
Regulars),  it  is  rather. grotesque  to  be  introduced  to  the  sleeping 
dress  of  the  Benedictines,  "  a  white  tunic,  white  night-cap,  and. 
night  shoes  "  (Mr.  AValcott  surely  cannot  imagine  that  the  monks 
attended  matins  in  their  night  shirts),  as  well  as  their  "  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs "  and  "  dirty  clothes  bag."  At  Westminster  Abbey — 
strangely  designated  "  the  work  of  a  Bezaleel  and  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution"— we  jump  at  once  from  "the  twin  western  towers," 
compared  elsewhere  to  "an  archangel's  folded  wings,"  the 
"magnificent  transept  front,"  the  "solemn  awfulness  of  the  in- 

*  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English  Minsters.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C. 
Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Praccntor  of  Chichester.  London :  Chatto  & 
Windus. 
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terior,"  to  Nelson's  dying  hope,  read  perversely  backwards, 
"  Westminster  Abbey  or  Victory  " ;  and  from  Abbot  Feckenhaui 
planting  bis  saplings  on  the  eve  of  the  Dissolution,  to  Queen 
Caroline  being  "  refused  admittance  on  the  morning  of  her 
husband's  coronation  ";  and  we  have  an  equally  natural  transition 
from  that  ill-treated  but  most  objectionable  personage  to  "the 
usurpation  of  the  west  aisle  of  the  transept  by  the  east  walk  of  the 
cloisters." 

All  Mr.  Walcotfs  idiosyncrasies  are  seen  in  this  his  most 
recent  compilation — we  use  the  word  advisedly  in  spite  of  his 
repudiation  of  the  term  in  his  preface — somewhat  pretentiously 
entitled  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English  Minsters.    The  title 
itself  is  misleading.     Not  much  more  than  a  fifth   part  of 
the  whole  two  volumes  has  anvthing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  "life"  or  "work"  of  English  ecclesiastics.     Of  the  215 
pp.  of  vol.  i.,  all  but  the  first  69  are  devoted  to  what  is  virtu- 
ally little  more  than  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Walcott's  previously  issued 
guide-books  to  the  Cathedrals   of  England  and  Wales,  with 
the  old  materials  somewhat  differently  manipulated,  and  we 
must  add   without  any  improvement  in  accuracy  and  arrange- 
ment;   while  in   vol.  ii.  a  still  smaller  portiqn — only  52  out 
of  288  pp.— deals  with  the  general  subject  of  English  monas- 
ticism,  the   remainder  being  taken  up  with    an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  conventual  and  collegiate  foundations,  with  brief 
notes,  architectural,  historical,  and  legendary,  which,  though  bear- 
ing the  title  of  "  the  English  Student's  Monasticon,"  are  far  too 
compressed  to  be  of  real  value  to  any  archaeological  student. 
yi       We  have  a  magniloquent  preface,  raising  wholly  unsatisfied 
"   anticipations  of  a  "  moving  story  of  glorious  buildings,  embracing 
the  triumphs  of  religion  and  art,  which  ennoble  human  thought 
and  j  raise  it  heavenward,"  .and  a  "  connexion  with  millions  of 
human  lives,"  which  the  author  somewhat  mysteriously  tells  us 
he  has  "  hinted."    Indeed,  before  Mr.  Walcott  finishes  his  preface 
he  seems  to  change  his  intentions,  determining  very  wisely  to 
leave  this  grand  theme  alone  and  to  content  himself  with  "  saying 
hard  things  in  simple  words,"  in  the  hope  that  he  may  "  hud  a 
■welcome  among  unknown  familiars,  and  serve  them  as  an  unseen 
companion  and  guide."     The  preface  is  followed  by  a  list  of 
"  Books  and  References,"  "  sought  out  for  many  years  in  many 
quarters."    For  such  a  list  we  might  be  very  grateful.  But 
Mr.  Walcott's  peculiarity  renders  the  catalogue  much  less  useful  than 
it  might  be.    His  authorities  are  shot  out  pell-mell  as  from  a  dust 
cart,  and  no  one  could  tell  from  the  list  that  there  was  any  distinc- 
tion in  character  or  value  between  old  Browne  Willis's  painstaking 
dry-as-dust  historical  collections,  and  Professor  Willis's  brilliant 
architectural  essays.  It  is  singular  also  that  some  of  the  best  of  these 
essays,  marking  a  new  epoch  in  architectural  history,  are  simply 
referred  to  in  their  places  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaoloi/ical 
Institute,  without  any  mention  of  their  author's  name.    We  may 
notice  too  how,  at  the  threshold,  Mr.  Walcott's  singular  habit  of 
hanging  on  little  snippets  of  archaeological  lore  where  we  should 
least  look  for  them  asserts  itself.    Certainly  a  list  of  books  is 
not  the  natural  place  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fact  that   "  St. 
Elphege  and  the  learned  traveller  Adelard,  1150,  were  monks" 
of  Bath,  or  to  tell  us  that  "  there  was  a  see  "  at  Gloucester  in  the 
fifth  century  (has  Mr.  Walcott  been  taking  counsel  with  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill  ?    Gloucester  was  equally  with 
that  church  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  mythical  King  Lucius, 
and  one  of  the  many  places  where  he  was  buried),  or  to  give  the 
number  of  the  dignitaries  and  canons  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  Old 
Foundation.    Why,  we  may  ask,  is  Exeter  an  exception,  and  why 
are  those  of  the  New  Foundation  not  equally  favoured  ? 

The  body  of  the  work  is  a  mere  cento  of  scraps  put  toge- 
ther with  scissors  and  paste,  and  with  but  scanty  skill  employed 
to  hide  the  joinings  or  make  the  pieces  fit.  We  scarcely  read 
a  statement  before  we  find  it  repeated,  almost  in  the  same 
words,  or  sometimes  contradicted.  If  in  p.  8  "  the  atmosphere 
was  rendered  pleasant  (?)  by  the  sweet  smell  of  the  rush  which 
hundreds  of  feet  crushed  upon  the  floor  " ;  in  p.  21  "the  floors  of 
churches  were  usually  strewn  with  hay,  straw,  or  sweet-scented 
rushes."  The  "  Deanery  of  Christianity,"  a  name  for  the  district 
in  which  the  cathedral  stands — by  no  means  peculiar,  as  he  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  to  "  Exeter  and  Lincoln,"  and  certainly  in 
those  post-couquestal  foundations  not  carrying  us  back  "to  the 
days  when  the  cathedral  was  the  home  of  a  small  body  of  mission- 
aries in  the  midst  of  a  pagan  population  "  (p.  36) — meets  us  again 
as  "a  significant  name"  in  p.  60.  In  p.  67  we  read  the  well- 
known  story  of  Bishop  Walkelyn  getting  the  grant  of  wood  from  a 
royal  forest  from  King  William  for  WinchesterOatkedral ;  and  a  few 
lines  lower  down  in  the  same  page,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
told  that  "  the  principal  persons,  sometimes  the  king  himself  .  .  .  . 
suffered  their  woods  to  be  felled  ....  to  furnish  materials 
without  delay."  The  vicars  of  Wells,  who  in  p.  38  were  "  distin- 
guished by  urbanity,"  can  hardly  have  been  the  same  personages  who 
in  p.  17,  when  "dramatic  plays"  were  acted  by  maskers  in  the 
nave  at  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide,  "  caught  the  infection,  and 
grimaced  like  buffoons  in  choir  during  divine  service." 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  give  some  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  book.  Vol.  I.,  devoted  to  the  Cathedrals,  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  three  form  the  Introduction, 
entitled  respectively,  "  Architectural,"  "  Domestic,"  "  Constitu- 
tional," while  the  fourth  describes  the  fabrics.  The  want  of 
adequate  grasp  of  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  singularity  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  first  part,  that  on  the  architecture  of  the  cathe- 
drals. These  are  (1)  "  Two  Styles — Basilican  and  Norman."  (To 
■which  style,  we  may  ask,  do  such  cathedrals  as  Salisbury  and 


Wells  belong  P)  (2)  "  Stone  takes  the  place  of  wood  in  churches," 
in  which  we  miss  all  mention  of  Peranzabuloe,  and  the  other  early 
Cornish  churches  and  oratories ;  (3)  "  Ground  Plan,  Symbolism 
and  Form";  (4)  "Technical  Terms";  (5)  "Different  Styles"; 
the  author  having  forgotten  that  in  Chapter  1  we  had  but  two.  It 
is  self-evident  that  no  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  division ;  but  we  confes3  that  we  were  not 
prepared  to  find  thirteen  out  of  the  thirty  pages  into  which  the  wide 
subject  of  cathedral  architecture  is  condensed,  devoted  to  a  mystical 
symbolism  which  in  its  absurdity  outdoes  Durandus  himself,  and, 
adopting  the  terminology  that  Mr.  Whistler  has  recently  made 
famous,  speaks  of  a  cathedral  as  "  a  symphony  in  stone,"  correspond- 
ing in  its  "  rhythmical  symmetry  "  to  the  "  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  the  music  of  the  spheres."  Starting  with  this  fantastical 
notion,  we  of  course  are  treated  to  all  the  old  mystical  meanings  read 
by  medievalists  into  the  plans  and  arrangements  of  our  churches. 
The  triplicity  so  evidently  derived  from  the  basilicas  is  "  a  symbol 
of  the  adorable  Trinity  "  ;  the  deflection  of  the  eastern  limb  repre- 
sents "  the  drooping  Head  of  the  Redeemer  ";  the  secondary  transept 
(only  found,  by  the  by,  in  churches  where  the  ritual  choir  was  re- 
stricted to  the  eastern  limb)  indicates  "  the  scroll  above  His  head  "; 
"  the  western  chapels  of  Lincoln  " — we  may  add  Wells  and  Peter- 
borough— "  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  beloved  Apostle";  and  the 
Eastern  Chapel  "  symbolized  the  Blessed  Mother  watching  at  the 
head  of  her  Divine  Son  in  the  nativity  and  at  the  tomb."  We 
spare  our  readers  longer  'specimens  of  this  mystical  interpretation, 
in  which  Mr.  Walcott  runs  riot  in  prose  which  resembles  spoilt 
verse,  till  he  reaches  the  following  wonderful  climax : — 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  beautiful  curves  of  flying  buttresses  resem- 
bling strong  hands  and  bowed  arms,  which  at  once  adorn  and  bear  a 
building  up,  suggested  the  graceful  story  that  unseen  helpers  wrought 
whilst  workmen  slept,  and  fair  walls  arose  to  the  music  of  celestial  har- 
monies rather  than  under  the  ringing  stroke  of  axes  and  hammers. 

This  stilted  mysticism  contrasts  strangely  with  the  prosaic  de- 
tail that  follows  in  the  chapter  on  "  Technical  Terms,"  only  suit- 
able for  an  architectural  glossary  for  beginners.  Happily  few 
nowadays,  at  least  of  those  for  whom  this  book  is  intended,  re- 
quire to  be  told  that  buttresses  are  "  the  projecting  supports  at  the 
sides  of  walls,"  and  pinnacles  "  the  small  spires  placed  on  their 
tops  "  ;  that  a  splay  is  "  the  jamb  or  side  of  a  window  opening  in- 
wards "  (is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  outward  splay  ?),  and  a 
chamfer  "  the  flat  slope  cutting  off  an  angle  ";  and  so  on.  This  is  • 
milk  for  babes  with  a  vengeance. 

Passing  on  to  the  Chapter  on  "  Styles,"  we  find  the  two  styles 
of  the  first  chapter  developed  into  the  normal  four  with  Rickman's 
old  names.  Four  pages,  chiefly  occupied  with  names  of  examples, 
are  evidently  quite  inadequate  to  give  any  satisfactory  information 
on  such  a  subject.  But  they  might  at  least  have  been  correct.  It 
is  an  unpardonable  piece  of  carelessness  to  describe  the  choir  of 
Lincoln  as  "  Transitional  Norman,"  especially  as  in  the  very  3arne 
page  it  is  correctly  called  "  the  primary  achievement  "  of  Early 
English  :  and  to  speak  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Mr.  Walcott's  own 
Cathedral  of  Chichester — a  pure  Decorated  work,  as  he  terms  it  in 
p.  70 — as  a  specimen  of  Transitional  Early  English.  We  should  be 
puzzled  where  to  find  the  Norman  Tower  and  Cloisters  at  Rochester, 
or  the  glass  representing  the  Acts  of  St.  Hugh  in  Lincoln  Choir 
aisles.    But  we  cannot  stop  to  point  out  all  the  blunders. 

We  have  found  so  much  to  blame  that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
point  out  anything  we  can  honestly  praise.  The  portion  of  the 
book  which  most  nearby  carries  out  the  promise  of  the  title-page  is 
the  chapter  on  "  the  Daily  Life  of  Seculars  and  Conventuals."  Of 
the  former  class  Mr.  Walcott  has  but  little  to  say.  They  are  dismissed 
in  half  a  dozen  pages,  and  these  not  altogether  free  from  error.  His 
definition  of  "  canons  secular  "  as  "  a  corporation  of  ecclesiastics  in 
a  Cathedral  church,  having  separate  homes  and  incomes  united  in  a 
Chapter,  of  which  the  bishop  was  head,"  ignores  the  large  class  of 
collegiate  churches  of  which  Ripon  and  Southwell  were  notable 
examples  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  his  statement  that  "  the  term 
Secular  "  "  first  appears  in  the  Annals  of  Waverley  "  with  his  own 
words  three  lines  before,  that  it  was  "  used  by  the  Council  of 
Cealcythe  in  787."  But  the  chapters  relating  to  Regulars — or  "  con- 
ventuals," as  he  calls  them — are  much  fuller  and  more  accurate, 
and  we  can  recommend  them  to  any  who  desire  to  gain  some  notion 
of  what  the  arrangements,  duties,  and  daily  life  in  a  Benedictine 
monastery  really  were.  Mr.  Walcott's  picture,  it  is  true,  is  rather 
too  much  eouleur  de  rose,  and  portrays  the  life  of  a  Benedictine 
monk  rather  as  the  rule  of  the  founder  laid  it  down  than  as  it 
really  was.  The  paragraph  relating  to  the  behaviour  of  the  monks 
in  the  Refectory,  which  tells  us  that  "  their  hearts  were  set  on 
their  heavenly  home,  and  their  attention  centred  upon  the 
lection,"  while  "  their  fare  was  simple  and  wholesome,"  is 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  account  that  follows  of  the 
seventeen  courses  of  made  dishes  of  fish,  highly-peppered 
omelettes,  salted  meats,  rich  sauces,  perfumed  wines,  &c,  de- 
claimed against  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  at  Canterbury ;  and 
the  long  list  of  the  dainties — "sucking-pig,  poultry,  game," 
&c. — served  on  great  days  at  Ely,  besides  the  "  fish,  vege- 
tables, pastry,  blanc-mange,  fig-tarts,"  &c,  which  formed  the  fare 
on  ordinary  days,  and  of  the  "  dishes  of  coneys  and  peacocks," 
"  the  sauces  flavoured  with  ginger  and  galingall,"  the  line-flour 
cakes,  ilaunpaynes,  honey,  and  ginger,  &c,  which  furnished  the 
festive  board  at  St.  Albans.  Passing  over  the  chapters  on 
"Conventual  Cloisters"  and  "Secular  Closes,"  which  are  well 
and  carefully  written,  and  indicate  an  adequate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject," Part  III.  introduces  us  at  last  to  our  "Cathedral 
!  Foundations,  Secular  and  Conventual."    Here,  to  our  auiaze- 
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merit,  \re  look  in  vain  for  any  indication  that  Mr.  Walcott 
lias  any  conception  of  what  a  cathedral  is,  what  constitutes  it 
such,  or  why  it  is  so  called.  We  shall  hardly  be  believed 
when  we  say  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  explain  the  term 
"see,"  or  to  show  how  any  church  at  once  became  a  cathedral 
church — ecclesia  cathedralis — when  the  bishop  established  his 
cathedra,  or  episcopal  seat,  within  its  walls.  Instead  of  this  we 
read — what  is  certainly  untrue  of  such  cathedrals  as  Lincoln 
and  Wells,  and  entirely  ignores  the  migratory  character  of  many 
of  our  older  sees,  such  as  Norwich,  Chester,  Lichtield,  Salisbury, 
&c. — that  "  cathedral  churches  were  the  first  founded  or  built, 
and  therefore  bear  the  name  of  mother-churches.''  We  are  then 
told  how  some  cathedrals  were  founded  in  the  chief  towns  of 
their  respective  princes,  such  as  London,  York,  Rochester,  &c, 
and  others  were  established  "  through  the  bounty  of  sovereigns'' 
in  sees  "  afterwards  translated  or  united";  and,  alter  a  page  or 
two  of  hopeless  muddle,  Mr.  Walcott  proves  how  completely  he 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  lirst  principles  of  the  existence  of  a 
cathedral  by  favouring  us  with  the  following  definition  : — 

A  cathedral  was  a  church,  exceedingly  magnificent,  for  worship  in  the 
highest  form,  perpetual  offering  of  prayer  and  praise,  with  a  merry  noise 
ami  the  sound  of  rejou  ing.  It  was  the  heart  of  the  diocese,  a  mother  of 
all  lesser  fabrics,  the  model  in  its  services  to  all  parish  churches,  and  all 
the  grace  of  art  and  splendour  was  consecrated  to  enrich  that  spot  where 
the  sacred  tire  was  always  kept  burning.  God  needed  not  the  temple  ;  but 
men  had  need  of  its  constant  intercession. 

So  complete  a  confusion  of  the  accessories  and  adjuncts  of  a 
cathedral  with  its  main  purpose  and  design  proves  Mr.  Walcott's 
incapacity  for  dealing  with  the  subject  except  in  the  bare  external 
way  of  archaeology  and  architecture  ;  and  when  we  find  that  such 
■wide-reaching topics  as  "  Who  Built  the  Cathedrals"  and  "  How 
were  the  Cathedrals  Built  ?  "  are  dismissed  respectively  in  a  page 
and  a  page  and  a  half,  without  adding  anything  substantial  to  our 
knowledge,  we  may  question  his  qualifications  even  from  this 
point  of  view. 

The  "  Guide  to  the  Cathedrals,"  for  it  is  nothing  more,  which 
follows,  we  have  already  briefly  referred  to.  The  work  had  been 
too  often  done  before,  and  better  done,  even  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
"Walcott  himself,  and  still  more  in  the  late  Mr.  King's  "  Hand- 
books "  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  again  without  anything  new  to  say.  Of 
course  in  such  a  well-worn  subject  it  was  not  easy  for  Mr.  Walcott 
to  go  very  far  wrong.  lie  has  succeeded,  however,  by  his  capri- 
cious arrangement  in  confusing  the  mind  of  his  reader.  The 
"  dimensions  "  and  the  dates  of  the  erection  of  the  several  parts, 
forming  what  he  afiectedly  calls  the  "  biographical  pedigree  of 
the  building,'"  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  first  place,  are 
relegated  to  the  end,  and  often  repeat  the  architectural  detail 
already  given  in  the  opening  paragraphs.  As  an  example  of  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  material  has  been  worked  up,  take 
the  admired  disorder  of  the  following  paragraph : — "  Con- 
siderable injury  was  done  to  this  Cathedral  (Worcester)  by  Essex 
in  1642,  who  kept  fires  and  courts  of  guard  "  (what  are  they?) 
"  in  the  nave,  stabling  his  horses  in  the  aisles ;  and  again"  bv 
Cromwell  in  1 65 1.  Malvern  and  Ramsey  were  colonized  from 
the  Priory.  Right  of  sanctuary  was  granted  to  the  early  minster 
in  712.  In  1349  it  led  to  a  serious  conflict."  Moreover  little  pains 
have  been  taken  to  bring  the  accounts  up  to  date.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  restorations  of  the  last  ten  years.  Bristol  still  lacks 
its  nave,  and  the  naves  of  Ripon  and  Chester  their  groinings, 
though  capriciously  enough  the  tall  apse  roof  of  the  latter  cathe- 
dral is  mentioned.  The  choir  screen  at  Durham  and  the  restora- 
tions at  Salisbury  are  entirely  omitted,  while  the  choir  of 
Worcester  still  retains  its  "  Renaissance  canopies  "  so  ruthlessly 
swept  away  in  the  recent  destructive  repairs.  The  fragment  of 
the  cloister  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Penrose, 
is  recorded  ;  but  no  place  is  found  for  the  far  more  important  re- 
mains of  the  Chapter  House,  or  of  "Paul's  Cross."  We  have 
noted  many  inaccuracies  in  the  architectural  and  historical 
accounts,  but  these  we  have  no  room  to  specify. 

Tlie  second  volume,  devoted  to  the  conventual  establishments, 
not  cathedral,  we  can  but  briefly  refer  to.  The  nature  of  its  treat- 
ment will  be  gathered  when  we  say  that  the  vast  subject  of  "  the 
origin  and  development  of  monasteries  "  in  England  is  despatched 
hi  25  pp.,  and  their  "relation  to  the  external  world  '  in  24  more. 
Within  such  narrow  limits  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  give 
anything  more  than  the  barest  outline,  of  little  value  to  any 
student,  and  too  dry  to  interest  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
"  Student's  Monasticon,"  which  fills  the  rest  of  the  volume,  while 
it  professes  to  give  the  dedication  of  each  religious  house  arranged 
in  alphabetical  succession,  its  order,  geographical  position,  net'in- 
coine  at  the  dissolution,  its  founder  (who  should,  on  any  principle 
of  orderly  arrangement,  have  occupied  the  first  place),  number  of  in- 
mates at  the  suppression,  and  references  to  manuscript  illustrations, 
books,  and  monographs,  is  far  too  brief,  and,  we  must  add,  too  inac- 
curate to  be  of  any  real  use.  Little  that  is  new  or  valuable  is  added  j 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  more  important  foundations,  while  the 
minor  houses  are  dismissed  in  such  paragraphs  as  these  :— "Hartle- 
pool.  St.  Hilda.  N.  (Durh).  The  tower  is  78  ft.  high,  the  nave 
85  x  44  ft.  51  R.  W.  Billings,  1 849 ;  C.  Sharp,  1 85 1 ."  "  Hastings.  St. 
Mary  in  the  Castle.  Coll.  Dean  and  8  canons.  (Suss.)  61  1.  F.  Earl 
of  Eu.  t.  Hen.  I.  %  Sussex  Arch.  Journal,  xiii.  133."  "  Hinckley.  B. 
(Leic.)  A  cell  of  St.  Benoit  sur  Leyr.  F.  Earl  of  Leicester  before 
1 173.  Two  monks."  We  cannot  stay  to  point  out  the  actual  errors 
of  omission  and  commission  from  which  this  Monasticon  is  by 
00  means  free.  But  we  are  amused  to  find  Mr.  Walcott,  an  Oxford 


man,  still  accrediting  King  Alfred  with  the  foundation  of  University 
College  "  as  the  Great  Hall,  872,"  and  the  origin  of  the  name 
Tewkesbury  "  referred  to  the  Theotokos."  "  Spalatro,"  for 
"  Spalato,"  is  a  trap  into  which,  of  course,  so  slipshod  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Walcott  falls.  The  Grey  Friars'  "goodly  conduit"  at 
Lincoln  is  a  comparatively  modern  structure,  made  up  of  frag- 
ments ;  while  he  neglects  to  tell  us  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
buildings  remain  and  form  the  present  Grammar  School.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  disinterring  of  the  remains  of  Louth 
Park  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Allison,  half-a-dozen  years  ago;  and, stranger 
still,  no  one  would  learn  from  Mr.  Walcott's  account  that  the 
refectory  of  Beaulieu  is  now  the  parish  church,  and  proves  its 
original  destination  by  standing  north  and  south  with  its  altar  to 
the  south. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  book  contains  some 
illustrative  ground-plans,  which,  in  spite  of  their  diminutive  scale, 
will  be  useful  to  the  student  of  conventual  arrangements.  We 
would  particularly  mention  the  comparative  sketch  of  the  ground- 
plans  of  Canterbury,  Chester,  Durham,  Westminster,  and  Wor- 
cester  on  one  sheet,  and  that  of  Peterborough,  so  perfectly  pre- 
serving its  infirmary  arrangements. 


A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  NEW  GUINEA.* 

TT  is  seldom  that  the  traveller  has  nowadays  the  luck  to  find 
-fl-  himself  in  a  country  never  trodden  by  Europeans,  and  among  a 
friendly  and  unsophisticated  people.  There  must  be  great  delight 
in  climbing  mountains  from  whose  peaks  you  behold  a  landscape 
that  no  white  man  has  seen,  and  in  rowing  up  the  stream  of  rivers 
whose  waves  have  never  felt  an  oar.  All  this  Mr.  Stone  has  enjoyed 
in  New  Guinea,  and  he  has  described  the  places  and  the  people  that 
he  met  in  an  extremely  pleasant  little  book.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  Mr.  Stone's  style,  or  more  good-humoured  than  his 
view  of  savage  life.  He  says  little  about  the  discomfort's,  much 
about  the  pleasures,  of  bis  expedition.  He  is  a  close  observer  of 
nature  and  of  men,  and  his  account  of  the  manners  of  the  tribes 
he  met  is  full  of  information.  The  little  book  may  be  read  in 
three  or  four  hours,  and  all  the  while  the  reader  has  the  enjoy- 
ment of  feeling  himself  in  a  sunny  climate,  in  a  land  full  of  sur- 
prises. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1875  that  Mr.  Stone  first  visited  New 
Guinea.  He  was  permitted  to  use  the  little  steamer  the  Ellen- 
gowan,  which  is  the  property  of  a  missionary  near  Cape  York,  the 
extreme  northern  point  of  Australia.  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  is 
separated  by  a  strait  of  only  ninety  miles  from  Cape  York,  and  yet 
the  great  island— as  large  as  France — is  almost  absolutely  unknown 
to  Europeans.  The  honour  of  its  discovery  is  claimed  by  both 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards;  it  is  certain  that  a  Portuguese  captain 
sighted  it  in  151 1.  In  1537  the  survivors  of  a  Peruvian  expedi- 
tion landed  here,  and  described  the  black,  frizzled-haired  people 
"  called  Papuans."  This  word  "  Papua,"  which  has  given 
a  name  to  the  country,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay 
pua-pua,  "  signifying  curly  or  woolly,"  a  term  applied  to 
the  natives  because  of  their  negro-like  hair.  The  name  New 
Guinea  \Nueva  Guinea)  was  given  by  the  Spanish  commander 
of  the  San  Juan  in  1546.  He  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  negroes  of  the  Guinea  Coast.  The  native 
name  Koilogo  means  "  the  big  land."  Among  English  explorers, 
Captain  Blackwood,  of  H.M.S.  Fly  (1844),  Lieutenant  Yule 
(184G),  Captain  Stanley  (1848),  and  Captain  Moresby  (1873),  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  hav  e  been  the  most  enterprising  and  successful. 
The  Fly  gave  her  name  to  a  river,  Captain  Stanley's  is  assigned  to 
the  chief  mountain  range,  and  Captain  Moresby  is  immortalized  by 
a  harbour.  English  missionaries  have  visited  the  island  (and  in- 
troduced measles),  while  some  Polynesian  Christian  teachers  are 
listened  to  by  the  New  Guinea  public  with  unconcealed  scepticism. 

After  this  preface  we  may  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  Mr. 
Stone's  adventures.  In  his  first  expedition  he  took  the  Ellenymvan 
up  a  river  two  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  when  the  Ellengowan 
could  no  further  go  he  surveyed  ninety  miles  in  a  rowing  boat. 
The  first  natives  he  met  could  not  be  called  naked,  for  they  had 
shaved  their  heads  with  a  piece  of  shell,  and  wore  large  wigs. 
They  were  expert  anglers  for  dugong,  a  fish  which  tastes  like  veal. 
It  was  chiefly  with  the  lighter  and  less  curly-haired  natives,  who 
may  at  some  time  have  come  from  the  isles  of  the  Eastern  Pacific, 
not  with  the  Papuans  (cannibals,  perhaps,  but  clever  artists  cer- 
tainly), that  Mr.  Stone  had  to  do.  The  Motu  and  other  tribes  of 
the  South  even  suspect  the  "  Biritannis  "  (as  they  call  Britons)  of 
being  cannibals,  because  our  countrymen  eat  "  strange  meats,"  that 
is,  tinned  meats.  As  he  steamed  up  the  Baxter  river  Mr.  Stone 
passed  some  native  hotels,  mere  bark  huts,  with  no  landlords, 
where  the  people  take  shelter  when  they  happen  to  come  that  way. 
lie  also  came  across  a  well-fenced  clearing  of  six  acres,  where 
yams,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco  were  planted. 

With  an  eye  to  the  convenience  of  students  of  primitive  land 
tenure,  we  will  put  'together  Mr.  Stone's  notices  of  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  and  real  property  among  the  people  of  New  Guinea. 
Laud  is  cultivated  by  the  men,  who  dig  with  poles  about  eight 
feet  long,  pointed  at  the  tip.  They  work  very  fast,  and  enclose 
their  tilled  soil  with  fences  six  feet  high,  tied  near  the  top  with 
creepers.  "  The  inclosures  vary  in  size  from  five  to  thirty  acres, 
those  natives  who  have  constructed  and  planted  them,  sharing  the 
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produce."  Nothing  is  said  of  communal  tenure,  or  of  village  com- 
munities. The  chiefs  (whom  Mr.  Stone  believes  to  hold  their 
office  by  right  of  valour  or  wisdom,  not  of  birth),  "  receive  no  tax 
or  tribute  from  the  people,  but  as  a  rule  own  a  large  portion  of 
land,  which  they  cultivate  themselves."  Transfer  seems  tolerably 
simple.  Mr.  Stone  became  the  owner  of  some  twenty-eight  acres 
containing  plumbago,  and  twenty-two  acres  of  mangroves.  The 
former  owners  were  a  man  named  Kemikamika  and  a  woman  named 
Mapata,  and  we  learn  here  that  "  the  members  of  each  family  pos- 
sess plots  of  land  near  their  own  houses,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  clearly  defined/'  Do  they  hold  them  by  right  of  having 
brought  them  into  cultivation,  or  are  they  entailed,  or  how  is 
succession  arranged  ?  Mr.  Stone  does  not  throw  much  light  on 
these  problems.  He  paid  for  the  land  he  bought  a  rather  large 
sum — namely,  two  hatchets,  four  knives,  twelve  feet  of  turkey- 
red  serge,  four  red  handkerchiefs,  two  pounds  of  red  beads, 
twenty-eight  sticks  of  tobacco,  four  looking-glasses,  and  one  pearl 
shell. 

The  first  expedition  was  just  interesting  enough  to  make  Mr. 
Stone  wish  to  revisit  New  Guinea.  In  his  second  expedition  he 
was  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Hargrave,  Petters,  and  Broadbent, 
naturalists  and  explorers.  He  chose  the  Motu  country,  in  the 
south-east  of  the  island,  as  the  scene  of  his  labours.  The  natives 
here,  when  Papuan  blood  does  not  preponderate,  are  sweetly 
pretty ;  "  some  of  the  younger  men  have  actually  pretty  faces." 
They  wear  their  hair  in  chignons,  and  arranged  in  front  like  the 
Roinan  ladies  in  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  pictures.  They  also  tight- 
lace,  which  is  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  men  in  this  remarkable 
country.  A  young  Motu  dandy,  with  his  chignon,  his  bird  of 
paradise  bonnet,  and  his  stays,  is  a  splendid  sight  as  he  enters  the 
dance.  Married  men  are  not  allowed  to  waltz,  their  wives  disap- 
prove of  it ;  and  it  is  tabu  for  a  man  to  pay  a  morning  call  at  the 
house  of  a  lady  whose  husband  is  from  home.  As  for  the  houses, 
they  are  usually  built  on  piles ;  for,  as  Mr.  Moseley  says,  the 
ground-floor  is  a  late  addition  to  the  first-floor  in  the  history  of 
architecture.  The  dwellings  are  shaped  like  English  cottages,  and 
nicely  thatched.  Outside,  but  under  the  shelter  of  the  wide  eaves, 
is  a  terrace,  where  strangers  aud  visitors  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  can,  like  the  guests  of  the  Homeric  house  vrf 

aldovar]  epifcovnG). 

When  Mr.  Stone,  with  his  friends,  reached  Port  Moresby,  the 
natives  did  not  welcome  them  with  much  spirit,  supposing  that 
they  were  more  missionaries  with  more  measles.  The  missionary 
settled  there  was  much  more  enthusiastic,  for  he  was  beginning 
to  tire  of  kangaroo,  and  of  selling  his  personal  effects  to  the 
natives  for  bananas  and  yams.  Mr.  Stone  brought  more  agreeable 
provisions,  and  when  the  natives  found  he  was  ready  to  trade,  and 
had  imported  no  infectious  disease,  they  became  almost  too 
friendly.  In  New  Guinea  man  has  two  desires,  and  woman 
shares  them — tobacco,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Yet  ■  the 
savage,  though  an  indefatigable  beggar  and  fond  of  a  bargain,  is 
not  ungenerous,  and  freely  gives  away  the  larger  portions  of  any 
presents  he  receives  to  his  acquaintances.  Gold  he  neither  knows 
nor  covets,  and,  when  offered  twenty  sovereigns  for  a  nose-ring,  a 
chief  declined  to  deal,  but  closed  eagerly  when  tempted  with  a 
thimbleful  of  red  beads.  Political  economy  of  the  kind  with  which 
all  the  manuals  of  that  gay  science  begin  is  in  full 
swing  on  the  New  Guinea  coast.  The  Motu  people,  where  Mr. 
Stone  lived,  are  accomplished  artists  in  pottery,  or  rather  the 
women  are.  They  do  not  use  the  wheel,  but  produce  very  well- 
shaped  pots,  like  those  which  the  New  Caledonians  used  to  make, 
and  the  ancient  Trojans,  according  to  Dr.  Schliemann.  Once  a 
year  the  braves  pack  these  pots,  and  any  other  articles  of  barter 
they  can  scrape  together,  put  them  on  board  large  canoes,  take  a 
tender  farewell  of  their  families,  hoist  all  sail  (the  sails  are  made 
of  bark),  and  venture  north  some  hundred  miles,  to  visit  an  agri- 
cultural tribe  that  is  unskilled  in  the  ceramic  art.  If  the  winds 
prove  favourable,  they  return  laden  with  the  profits  of  barter,  such 
as  sago,  yams,  taros,  sugar-canes,  betel-nuts,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  members  of  so  intelligent  a  race  cannot  refrain 
from  whispering  koi-koi,  "  lies,  lies,"  when  the  good  missionary 
preaches  to  them  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Stone  does  not  teach  us  much  about  the  indigenous  religion 
of  these  sceptics.    Compare  these  two  passages : — 
•  Their  standard  of  religion  is  at  its  lowest.    They  are  perfect  infidels, 
believing  in  no  God  ;  but  they  have  a  sort  of  belief  that  after  death  their 
spirits  will  inabit  the  space  above  the  sea,  called  by  them  tuurau. 

A  few  years  ago  they  had  no  idea  of  any  land  existing  but  their  own, 
and  when  at  rare  intervals  the  sails  of  some  distant  ship,  which  had  no 
doubt  lost  its  reckoning,  were  seen  on  the  horizon,  they  believed  them  to 
be  a  spirit  or  vaoha  floating  o'er  the  surface  of  the  deep.  This  and  the  fear 
of  an  evil  spirit  called  vata  appear  to  constitute  the  only  semblance  of  any 
religious  feeling  that  exists  among  them.  They  attribute  any  extraordin- 
ary occurrence  to  the  supernatural  agency  either  of  man  or  of  vata.  Stone 
charms  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  houses  of  the  Motu  to  cure  an  invalid, 
and  in  the  plantations  to  make  them  more  fruitful.  They  are  usually  but 
a  few  inches  long  and  roughly  carved,  that  represented  here  being  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg-glass,  live  inches  long,  with  a  small  projection  on  one  side. 
Charms  are  also  worn  in  the  danee  and  in  war  by  many  of  the  tribes,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  supernatural  endurance  and  strength.  At  such  times 
the  natives  carry  them  in  their  mouths. 

***** 

If  you  ask  a  Koiari  where  Vata  is,  he  will  point  to  the  summit  of  the 
highest  mountain,  whereas  if  you  ask  a  Motn  ho  will  point  over  the  sea. 
Both  firitfly  believe  in  his  existence,  and  regard  him  as  the  dread  Spirit  of 
the  Night,  who  hovers  around  during  the  darkest  hours,  and  whose  powers 
to  destroy  are  infinite. 

A  traveller  who  cannot  even  find  out  from  the  natives  whether  a 
village  is  within  five  or  fifteen  miles  distant  is  not  likely  to  elicit 


very  definite  or  trustworthy  accounts  of  savage  religions.  Mr. 
Stone,  like  all  other  explorers,  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
clear,  straightforward  answers  from  the  barbarous  people,  even 
when  the  most  ordinary  matters  are  concerned.  We  must,  there- 
fore, suspend  our  judgment  as  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
coast  and  bush  tribes.  Vata  may  be  more  of  a  god  and  less  of  a 
ghost  than  he  seems.  One  of  the  charms  or  fetish-stones  engraved 
by  Mr.  Stone  is  of  a  shape  familiar  to  students  of  early  and  of  clas- 
sical religions. 

Short  as  Mr.  Stone's  book  is,  it  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
matter.  Descriptions  of  mountain  expeditions,  of  birds,  insects, 
and  plants,  directions  for  the  use  of  future  travellers,  a  vocabulary 
of  native  words,  are  all  here.  Mr.  Stone  found  the  heathen  life 
very  jolly:— 

The}-  all  seemed  merry  and  very  demonstrative, laughing  and  talking  as 
though  life  brought  no  cares  upon  them.  "  And  yet,"  thought  I,  "  these 
jovial  fellows,  who  seem  happy  as  a  sunny  dajr.  have  no  religion,  are  un- 
taught, uncivilized ;  but  into  what  town  in  any  Christian  country  could  I 
go  and  had  the  same  feeling  of  content  pervading  it  ?  "  This  is  an  enigma 
difficult  of  solution,  unless  indeed  the  explanation  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  sentence,  the  love  of  money  and  intoxicating  drinks  which  unhappily 
characterizes  civilized  nations. 

The  sunny  weather  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  this  hilarity. 
The  poor  untaught  people  understand  our  power  and  our  mode  of 
using  it  very  well.  Old  Ila,  a  Motu  chief,  entreated  Mr.  Stone  not 
to  risk  himself  among  the  hills  : — 

Old  Ila,  the  chief  of  chiefs,  spoke  first,  the  interpretation  being  somewhat 
as  follows : — 

"These  Biritanis  "  (the  missionary  had  taught  them  to  call  us  so)  "wish 
to  see  our  great  country,  they  wish  to  see  the  great  mountains  far,  far  off'' 
(in  reality  not  more  than  forty  miles  away),  "  to  go  where  we  have  not 
been,  but  we  ask  them  to  stop  here.  What  will  they  not  get  if  they  persist 
in  going  ?  Fever,  ague — no,  they  will  never  come  back,  and  then  the 
Biritanis  will  send  a  big  ship  and  will  say  to  us,  '  What  have  you  done  to 
our  people  that  they  are  not  here  ?  '  Whatever  happens  to  them,  they 
will  say  we  killed  them,  and  then  burn  down  our  villages  and  kill  us  all." 

The  others  exclaimed,  "  It  is  so." 

It  is  so  indeed  ;  and  measles,  gin,  and  "  reprisals  "  would  soon  make 
short  work  of  a  people  who  are  affectionate,  intelligent,  and  neither 
cruel  nor  inhospitable,  though  certainly  addicted  beyond  measure 
to  the  pursuits  of  commerce. 


LE  TROISIEME  DESSOUS.* 

~j\/T.  CLARETIE  is  a  writer  of  much  variety  and  versatility. 
XtX  He  is  well  known  as  a  play-writer,  and  as  a  critic  of  fine 
insight  and  wide  experience,  in  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that  a  good  novelist  is  a  good 
critic,  whether  of  his  own  or  of  other  people's  works.  Some  of 
the  many  attractions  of  M.  Claretie's  present  work  are  due  to  the 
alliance  of  the  critical  with  the  creative  faculty.  The  habit  of 
close  observation  has  enabled  him  to  give  in  it  a  siugularly  bright 
reflection  of  various  phases  of  artistic  life  in  Paris,  dashed  with 
some  keenly-pointed  and  well-aimed  satire ;  and  it  is  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  ways  and  tastes  of  a  particular  time  that  the 
book  is  chiefly  valuable.  Its  plot  is,  it  is  true,  contrived  with 
considerable  ingenuity  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  until  that  point 
is  reached  it  is  interesting  and  not  too  improbable  ;  but,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  wind  up  the  stoiy,  it  is  seen  that  either  the 
writer's  art  has  failed  him,  or  that,  being  less  interested  himself  in 
the  structure  of  his  novel  than  in  the  byways  of  life  through 
which  he  takes  his  readers,  he  has  adopted  the  first  method  that 
occurred  to  him  of  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty  without  caring 
much  about  its  being  a  good  one.  One  may  imagine  that  so  fine 
a  critic  as  M.  Claretie  would  hardly  care  himself  to  defend  the 
employment  of  spontaneous  combustion  as  a  means  for  getting  a 
burdensome  villain  out  of  the  way.  It  may  also  be  thought  that 
the  elaborate  description  of  the  supposed  process  savours  of  a 
school  with  which  M.  Claretie  fortunately  has  little  else  in 
common,  and  only  escapes  being  revolting  by  appearing  impossible 
and  ridiculous.  This  piece  of  attempted  sensation  is  indeed 
strangely  out  of  place  in  a  novel  so  meritorious  in  other  and  very 
different  directions  that  it  would  have  been  well  worth  the  author's 
while  to  put  a  different  ending  to  it. 

The  book  opens  with  these  words: — "  Le  vieux  Roquevert  1'avait 
toujours  dit,  '  Mon  fils  fera  ce  qu'il  voudra  ;  il  sera  soldat,  avocat, 
coruuiercant,  peintre,  notaire,  mariu,  peu  m'importe  ;  mais  il  ne  sera 
jamais  acteur.' "  In  answer  to  the  objection  that  he,  the  great 
actor,  should  be  the  last  person  to  dissuade  his  son  from  taking  to 
the  stage,  he  goes  on  to  dwell  upon  the  miseries  of  a  theatrical 
life.  "Ne  me  parlez  pas  de  ce  bagne,"  he  cries,  and  is  soon  after- 
wards moved,  by  constantly  seeing  the  photographs  of  his  stupid- 
looking  successor  in  great  parts  of  melodrama  aud  tragedy,  to  make 
one  reappearance  in  order  to  show  people  what  acting  is.  The 
announcement  of  this  appearance,  which  took  place  in  a  theatre  of 
the  outskirts  close  to  Roquevert's  house,  created  but  moderate  ex- 
citement. A  few  critics  who  had  come  there  out  of  curiosity,  and 
because  there  was  nothing  else  going  on,  sat  yawning  and  expect- 
ing a  dull  evening,  and  there  were  a  certain  number  of  grey-headed 
playgoers  who  remembered  Roquevert,  and  were  true  to  their 
former  admiration  of  him.  "  Lui  s'etait  senti  glnc<5  et  effraytS,  le 
pauvre  grand  artiste,  en  se  retrouvant  devant  uue  salle  pleine,  avec 
la  houle  otrange  de  ces  visages  et  l'interrogation  avide  de  tons  ces 
yeux.  La  sueur  collait  sa  chemise  a  son  torse  amnigri.  Jamais 
une  emotion  pareille  ne  1'avait  saisi  a  la  gorge."    His  feet  seemed 

*  Le  Tioisicmc  Venous.    Par  Jules  Claretie.    Paris;  Deutu.  1879. 
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prliied  to  the  ground ;  lie  wondered  if  be  would  be  able  to  walk;  be 
thought  be  looked  old  and  ungainly;  be  was  astonished  at 
the  mad  vanity  that  had  led  him  to  present  himself  to  a 
crowd  of  spectators  who  cared  as  much  about  him  as  about 
an  old  newspaper.  "  S'il  reculait,  s'il  desertait  ?  .  .  .  Oui, 
e'eut  bien  ete  une  desertion,  et  ce  seul  mot  dictait  au  vieux 
comedien  son  devoir,  le  devoir  absolu."  He  went  on  the  stage,  and 
every  moment  he  regained  his  self-possession  until  he  became  once 
again  the  Roquevert  of  1S30.  He  held  the  house  completely  in 
his  grasp  :  be  was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations  when  he  went 
exhausted  to  his  dressing-room  at  the  end  of  the  play,  aud  a  crowd 
waited  at  the  stage-door  to  cheer  him  as  be  went  out.  This  re- 
markable scene,  which  is  described  with  much  truth  and  spirit  by 
M.  Claretie,  naturally  has  an  effect  upon  Henri,  Roquevert's  son, 
.1  young  man  of  somewhat  unsettled  aspirations,  who  immediately 
thinks  th;it  his  true  vocation  is  not  painting,  in  which  be  has 
been  for  some  time  employed,  but  acting.  There  are  other  reasons 
connected  with  the  plot  of  the  story  which  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously influence  him  in  the  matter;  audit  may  be  here  noted 
in  passing  that  this  plot,  ingenious  as  it  is  in  some  ways,  shows  a 
certain  want  of  invention  on  M.  Claretie's  part,  inasmuch  as  it 
turns  on  the  form  of  sin  which  has  supplied  the  motive  of  count- 
less French  plays  and  novels.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of 
many  English  readers,  that  M.  Claretie's  admirable  description  and 
satirical  sketches  are  embodied  in  a  story  which  in  itself  is  far  from 
agreeable. 

Henri  Roquevert's  fancy,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  passion  for  the  theatre, 
leads  him  into  close  sympathy  with  a  girl  named  Helene  Gervais, 
who  has  been  sitting  for  a  head  of  Charity  to  Marsy,  Henri's 
master  in  painting,  at  bis  request,  and  who  is  going  to  compete  at 
an  approaching  Ooucours  of  the  Conservatoire  for  a  prize  in 
tragedy.  The  pure  and  noble  character  of  Helene,  who  is  deeply 
mixed  up  in  the  mysteries  of  the  plot,  is  well  worked  out  by  M. 
Claretie,  aud  stands  in  admirable  contrast  to  the  disagreeable 
features  of  some  of  the  other  characters.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  best-described  of  the  passing  scenes  of  Parisian  life  in 
which  the  book  is  rich  is  that  representing  the  Concours  at  which 
Helene  aims  at  the  great  object  of  her  ambition,  and  it  might  be 
read  with  advantage  by  all  people  who  think  that  the  founding  and 
working  of  a  national  theatre  is  an  altogether  desirable  and  easy 
matter.  From  the  description  of  Helene's  performance  of  the 
scene  from  Iphigcnie  in  which  she  appears  we  extract  one  pas- 
sage:— 

Helene  jouait  vraiment  avec  un  talent  profond,  humain  et  simple.  Ce 
n'et.iit  pas  son  professeur,  c'e"tait  son  cceur  qui  lui  avait  appris  tout  ce  que 
le  vers  d'un  poete  peut  contenir  de  sentiment  a  exprimer.  Cbarmante 
d'abandon  et  d'amour  dans  la  scene  des  confidences,  elle  avait  ecoute  avec 
terreur  Clytemnestre  de'noncant  l'amour  d'Eriphile  pour  Achille,  etson  beau 
■visage  calme  avait  pris  une  expression  violemment  tragiquc  pendant  que 
la  petite  Esther,  tres-indifte'rente,  attendait  tout  simplement  sa  repliqne 
pour  parlor.  Dans  la  scene  entre  les  deux  jeunes  lilies  la  rivalite  dTphi- 
genie  et  d'Eriphile  montra  chez  Helene  des  qualite's  d'ironie  et  de  courroux 
qn'on  ne  lui  cut  pas  soupconnees.  Avec  un  de'ehirement  douloureux  et 
tier,  une  explosion  de  colere  d'autant  plus  soudaine  que,  tout  a  l'lieure,  la 
confiance  et  ramitie"  e'taient  plus  completes,  Helene  poussa  le  cri  de  la 
femme  trahie  decouvrant  une  rivale  dans  sa  confidente,  rencontrant  une 
main  ennemie  dans  la  main  nai'vement  pressee — "  Out,  vous  I'aimez,  perjide  !  " 
Et  l'accent  d'Helene  faisait  courir  un  frisson  parmi  les  spectateurs.  Et  il 
y  avait,  dans  cette  voix  vibrante,  comme  des  sanglots  e'touues,  quelque 
chose  de  brise  qui  resaemblait  a  la  lamentation  d'une  ame. 

Among  the  bearers  who  crowd  the  little  auditorium  there  is  but 
one  feeling  and  one  opinion.  Saint- Yves,  the  first  jeune  premier 
in  Paris,  comes  round  to  congratulate  Pierron,  Helene's  professor, 
saying  to  him,  "C'est  un  prix  certain."  The  other,  however,  re- 
plies, "  On  ne  sait  jamais.  Helene  Gervais  n'a  qu'un  an  de  Con- 
servatoire, et  il  y  a  d'autre  part  des  eleves  dont  on  voudrait 
bien  se  dubarrasser  pour  le3  empecher  de  redoubler  une  annee 
d'etudes.  On  leur  donne  parfois  une  couronne  en  mauiere  de  feuille 
de  route.  C'est  la  comedie  du  j  ury,  qui  vaut  bien  celle  de  la  salle. 
Je  te  dirai  si  Helene  a  son  prix  lorsqu'on  les  aura  proclames."  In 
fact,  when  the  prizes  are  announced  and  Helene  is  dismissed,  amid 
a  storm  of  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  the  jury,  with  an 
"  accessit,"  while  the  first  prize  is  given  to  the  "  petite  Esther  as 
a  reward  for  the  exercise  of  a  very  moderate  talent,  Pierron 
ascertains  from  the  jury  that  precisely  what  he  has  foreseen  has 
taken  place.  Helene's  disappointment  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity lor  some  admirable  character-sketches  in  connexion  with  a 
new  theatre  which  is  opened  by  a  retired  commerqant  with  a 
passion  for  the  stage,  and  at  which  she  is  engaged  for  leading 
parts. 

M.  Claretie  is  as  much  at  borne  in  his  sketches  of  artistic  a3 
of  theatrical  life.  Early  in  the  book  we  make  acquaintance  with 
a  certain  Cordier,  half  dandy,  half  dabbler  in  painting,  who  is  a 
leader  of  the  ",  independent  "  school  of  art,  and,  as  the  story  ad- 
vances, we  are  introduced  to  more  members  of  this  school.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  Henri  Roquevert  to  find  out  something  con- 
cerning a  certain  vagabond,  who  has  in  bis  day  been  a  bad  actor, 
and  who,  after  a  long  absence  from  Paris,  reappears  in  the  city  as 
the  villain  of  the  story.  Henri,  meeting  a  sculptor  who  is  a  friend 
of  his  at  the  p'ere  Antoine's — a  place  of  resort  possessing  some- 
thing of  the  character  and  attractions  belonging  to  Thackeray's 
"  Haunt " — confides  to  him  his  anxiety  to  bght  upon  some  traces 
of  the  ruffian  who  has  crossed  his  path.  "  Baloche,"  says  the 
sculptor,  "is  the  man  to  find  him  for  us,"  and  explains  that  there 
18  not  a  newspaper-reporter  or  fiacre-driver  who  knows  Paris  as  well 
as  Baloche.  "  II  est  docteur  es  parisianisme."  Balocbe,  "  ne  fort 
riche,  d  ime  famille  de  bonne  bourgeoisie  laborieuse,"  bad  conceived  1 
a  hatred  for  commerce,  and  rushed  headlong  into  what  be  called  | 


art.  He  announced  that  the  real  school  of  modern  art  was  yet 
to  come,  and  that  he  was  its  prophet. 

"  L'impression,"  c'est  tout  ce  que  l'homme  saisit  en  passant,  qu'il  soit  a 
pied,  en  fiacre  ou  en  wagon.  L'impression,  c'est  la  depeche  te'le'graphique, 
chose  utile,  remplacant  la  lettre  bien  tourne'e,  bavardage  sans-valeur.  C'est 
la  verite' — la  re'alite  des  choses,  une  certitude  prenant  la  place  d'un 
mensonge,  l'absolu  succedant  au  convenu.  Y  a-t-il  une  seule  impression 
sincere  dans  tout  le  musee  du  Louvre  ?  Des  mythologies  comme  cellos  du 
Correge,  des  mascarades  comme  celles  de  Veronese,  des  pouponnieres  comme 
les  tas  d'anges  de  cet  epicier  de  Murillo.  Mais  des  impressions!  Chose 
inconnue !  Baloche  seul  avait  compris  son  e"poque.  Les  tableaux  do 
Baloche  donnaient  du  moins  l'impression  d'une  machine  a  vapeur  dis- 
paraissant  dans  le  brouillard — une  machine  petite  comme  un  pois  chiche 
avec  d'e'normes  entre-croisements  de  rails  gros  comme  lies  trones  d'arbres  an 
premier  plan.  C'e'tait  Baloche  qui  repreientait  une  line  de  Paris  apercue 
par  une  fenetre  dout  la  balustrade  geante,  avec  sa  barre  de  bois  rectiligne 
et  ses  ornements  de  fonte,  occupait  tout  le  premier  plan,  ne  laissant 
voir  les  maisons  ge'ome'triques  et  les  passants  minuscules  qu'a  travers 
ce  grillage  insultant  la  vue.  Mais  son  plus  grand  succes,  son  paradoxe  le 
plus  fameux,  sa  hardiesse  la  plus  etrange,  son  tableau  le  plus  ce'lebre,  etait 
la  Diligence  d'Etretat — au  premier  plan,  le  talon  crotte'  et  le  bas  du  pan- 
talon  d'un  voyageur  jucue  a  cote  du  cocher  et  apercu  b.  travers  la  vitre  du 
coupe' ;  au  deuxieme  plan,  les  oreilles  des  chevaux  et,  dans  le  fond,  des 
poteaux  du  tdlegraphe,  des  touches  jaunes  figurant  des  bles  mur  et  un 
pan  de  ciel  coupe  et  raye  par  les  renes  de  cuir  du  conducteur,  qu'on  n'aper- 
cevait  pas.  Cette  toile,  d'ou  le  contenu  etait  soigneusement  exile',  avait  fait 
sensation,  et  Baloche,  autour  des  tables  du  cafe'  Guerbois  et  dans  les  causeries 
de  la  Vieille  Sparte,  etait  plus  ce'lebre  pour  avoir  signe'  la  Ddigence  d'Etretat 
que  Rembrandt  pour  avoir  compose  la  Iionde  de  Nuit. 

Another  painter  of  this  school,  Lemenil  by  name,  delighted  to 
be  known  as  the  painter  of  smoke.  "  It  is  the  age  of  smoke,"  he 
said,  "  and  it  is  odd  that  until  now  no  one  has  thought  of  painting 
this  smoke.  A  life-like  portrait  of  a  man  nowadays  ought  to  be 
enveloped  with  the  smoke  of  a  cigar  or  the  nimbus  from  a  pipe. 
Every  Parisian  landscape — a  railway-station  for  instance — is  full  of 
smoke !  It  is  I  who  seize,  catch,  and  fix  this  smoke.  It  is  my  des- 
tiny, my  speciality.  I  am  the  inventor  of  smoke !  "  The  sculptor 
asks  him  if  he  has  seen  the  smoke  painted  by  Ingres,  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  the  Beaux-Arts.  "  Lemenil  haussait  les  epaules.  '  Le 
pere  Ingres  ?  Une  moule ;  un  homme  en  bois.'  On  n'en  parlait 
plus." 

Henri's  search  for  bis  vagabond,  under  the  guidance  of  the  good- 
natured  Baloche,  leads  him  into  some  very  queer  society,  which  is 
described  with  much  spirit  and  vividness.  The  various  personages 
connected  with  the  new  theatre  are  capitally  sketched,  and,  as  we 
have  hinted,  we  are  inclined  to  regret  that  M.  Claretie  has  chosen 
for  his  bright  and  interesting  representations  of  artistic  and 
theatrical  life  a  background  which  is  both  sombre  aud  unpleasing. 
One  powerful  scene,  which  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  lose, 
must  be  mentioned.  This  occurs  when  old  Roquevert  is  struck 
down  by  his  last  illness,  and  Henri,  in  answer  to  bis 
question,  says  that  the  passion  for  the  stage  is  still  strong 
within  him.  " '  Eh  bien  done,'  s'ecria  Roquevert,  '  si  tu  veux 
etre  comedien,  sois  bon  comedien  du  moins.'  ...  II  appuya 
ses  mains  sur  son  lit  et,  se  hissaut  par  un  brusque  effort,  se  re- 
dressant  a  demi,  demandant  des  oreillers  et  se  tenant  assis,  il  dit 
a  Henri,  j'ai  a  peine  la  force  de  me  lever;  mais  il  me  reste  assez 
denergie  pour  te  donner  la  lecon  que  Roquevert  doit  a  son  fils." 
Then,  ascertaining  that  his  son  has  studied  the  part  of  Arnolpbe, 
the  almost  dying  father  plays  for  him  the  great  scene  with  Agnes 
as  it  has  never  been  played  before.  To  quote  any  detached  part 
of  M.  Claretie's  description  of  this  would  be  to  spoil  it.  We  must 
be  content  with  saying  that  it  proves  that  he  can  write  as 
strongly  as  need  be  without  descending  to  mechanical  tricks. 


SHAW'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  TACTICS.* 

rHHE  publication  of  such  a  book  as  this  marks  strikingly  the 
J-  change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit  with  which  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  is  regarded  by  the  country.  The  change  has 
of  course  been  very  great  in  all  armies ;  but  it  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  British  army,  being  the  result,  among 
other  causes,  of  the  abolition  of  purchase.  In  Continental  armies 
the  officer  has  always  been  accustomed  to  look  on  the  army  as 
bis  profession ;  in  the  British  army,  with  the  majority  of  officers, 
although  in  no  service  was  such  duty  as  bad  to  be  performed 
performed  more  conscientiously,  still  the  aim  avowed  was  to  bo 
as  little  professional  as  possible,  and  the  training  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  for  both  officers  and  men,  was  truly  as  un- 
professional as  it  well  could  be.  Such  scanty  practice  in  tactics, 
beyond  regular  drill,  as  was  permitted  or  encouraged  took  the 
form  of  field-days  on  ground  carefully  prepared  aud  levelled,  in 
which  every  rabbit-hole  had  been  filled  up,  and  which  generally 
had  been  made  as  unlike  an  ordinary  piece  of  country  as  possible. 
So,  too,  the  manoeuvres  which  took  place  upon  it  boro  only  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  the  actual  operations  of  war.  A  sham  fight 
in  those  days  was  in  truth  a  sham  in  every  respect ;  and  yet  the 
men  who  directed  and  performed  these  absurd  and  profitless 
exercises  were  often  men  who  had  gone  through  real  ser- 
vice; but  so  great  is  the  force  of  the  conventional  that,  after 
having  perhaps  served  in  a  sharp  campaign,  on  coming  into 
quarters  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  practise  these  pre- 
posterous iield-days,  without  apparently  ever  being  impressed  by 
the  entire  unreality  of  the  proceeding.    However,  our  army  is 

*  The  Elements  of  Modern  Tactics,  practically  applied  to  English  For- 
mations. By  Wilkinson  J.  Shaw,  M.A.,  Captain  and  Brevet-Major  102nd 
Fusileers,  Garrison  Instructor  Aldershot  Camp.  London  :  Kegan  Raul  & 
Co.  1879. 
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now  iu  some  respects  a  practical  working-  army,  and  the  reform  is 
clearly  exemplified  by  the  appearance  of  this  book,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  carry  the  practice  in  tactics  now  undergone  at  our 
camps  a  step  further,  and  to  do  for  even  the  smallest  working- 
units  what  the  larger  works  on  tactics  will  do  towards  teaching 
how  to  handle  a  division  or  an  army. 

The  utility  of  such  a  book  must  not,  however,  be  measured 
by  the  limited  range  of  the  tactics  which  it  deals  with.  It 
supplies  a  want  in  this  respect  which  has  long  been  felt.  The 
means  are  already  available  of  getting  instruction  in  the  larger 
tactics,  but  no  treatise  exists  in  our  language,  or  did  exist  till 
this  manual  was  published,  which  dealt  with  the  proper  handling 
of  small  detachments.  Yet  nevertheless  this  is  an  even  more 
important  part  of  military  science.  To  few  will  it  be  given  to 
command  a  large  force  in  the  field,  but  every  man  may  be  called 
on  to  post  a  picket  or  to  handle  a  reconnoitring  party,  and  the 
man  who  wants  to  study  his  profession  in  this  sense  will  find  a 
most  useful  means  of  preparation  in  this  book.  The  lessons  given 
by  way  of  practical  illustration  will  not,  indeed,  be  found  easy  to 
follow  without  careful  attention,  and  in  this  sense  the  book  is  uot 
easy  reading  ;  but  they  will  amply  repay  perusal,  and  perhaps 
the  most  useful  thing  to  be  derived  from  learning  the  method 
they  embody  would  be  the  acquiring  a  habit  of  always  studying 
ground.  An  officer  walking  out  iu  the  country — still  better 
when  riding  out — cannot  do  better  than  imagine  the  ground  he 
is  passing  through  to  be  the  theatre  of  war,  and  mentally  to 
make  his  dispositions  for  occupying  it,  either  with  an  army,  a 
division,  or  an  outpost,  or  even  a  reconnoitring  party.  Let  an 
officer  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  this,  and  he  will  find  the  dullest 
walk  made  interesting,  and  the  longest  ride  home  after  a  day's 
hunting  seem  short.  The  difficult}-,  however,  with  most  men 
would  be  to  know  how  to  make  a  beginning  of  such  a  method  of 
peopling  a  country  scene  with  imaginary  bodies  of  troops ;  and 
here  a  text-book  like  this  will  have  one  of  its  greatest  uses.  It 
will  set  a  man  in  the  way  of  going  to  work;  he  will  get  to  know, 
by  studying  its  exercises,  what  is  possible  and  usual  in  war;  and 
especially  it  will  teach  him  at  the  outset  the  leading  data  as  to 
the  extent  of  ground  which  a  given  number  of  men  can  or  should 
occupy,  and  also  the  times  taken  to  move  from  point  to  point, 
which  differ  in  practice  very  much  from  what  would  be  estimated 
on  the  data  furnished  by  ordinary  parade  or  route  marching.  But, 
while  advocating  the  practice  of  applying  the  general  principles 
taught  by  this  treatise  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  ground 
with  which  the  student  has  to  do,  we  must  add  that  this  by 
no  means  implies  that  the  book  itself  is  not  to  be  mastered. 
There  is  not  a  line  of  it  that  should  be  skipped,  aud  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  real  hnrd  reading,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  brimful  of  facts 
which  it  will  require  a  considerable  effort  to  commit  to  memory. 

In  reading  a  book  like  this,  which  aims  at  preparing  students 
of  the  military  art  in  peace  for  the  actual  conditions  of  war,  and 
at  being  thoroughly  practical,  we  are  reminded  that  there  are 
still  some  important  practical  joints  iu  field  operations  on  which 
there  ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  an  understanding  beforehand. 
Thus  at  page  167  Major  Shaw  gives  as  an  exercise  in  cavalry 
patrolling  the  supposed  case  of  a  corporal  and  four  dragoons  recon- 
noitring some  ground  occupied  by  infantry.  "One  man  of  the  party 
is  accordingly  pushed  on  iu  advance.  Arriving  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  village,  he  receives  the  fire  of  the  leading 
group  of  infantry  concealed  at  the  entrance  and  falls.  His  comrade 
in  rear  immediately  retires  at  a  gallop.  .  .  The  cavalry  patrol 
has  so  far  obtained  information,  at  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  party, 
as  to  know  that  Pawley  village  is  occupied  by  the  enemy's 
infantry.  It  would  now  be  the  duty  of  the  corporal,  on  retreating 
behind  the  hill,  to  send  one  man  at  a  gallop  to  the  rear  with  the 
news,  with  the  remainder  to  form  up  again  and  still  endeavour  to 
hang  on  to  the  enemy.''  So  far  good,  but  will  Major  Shaw 
tell  us  what  is  to  be  the  rule  about  dealing  with  the  wounded  ? 
In  the  case  of  a  patrol  of  this  sort  it  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that 
the  man  who  falls  should  be  left  on  the  ground  ;  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  he  could  not  be  got  oil'  unless  he  was  able  to  ride  oil' 
by  himself.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  wouuded  men 
generally  ?  Are  they  always  to  be  left  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
or  is  there  to  be  some  systematic  and  recognized  plan 
of  carrying  them  off  ?  Major  Shaw  is  silent  on  this  point. 
Nor  is  it  dealt  with,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  work  on  the 
subject  ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  important  element  in  the 
handling  of  troops  under  fire.  It  is  all  very  well  to  go  without  a 
rule  on  this  head  when  advancing  ;  but  what  should  be  done  when 
troops  are  retiring  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  dis- 
pirit troops  acting  as  the  rearguard  of  an  army  than  the  knowledge 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  carrying  along  with  the  retreating- 
force  such  of  them  as  might  happen  to  be  hit.  Yet,  if  the  troops 
are  to  aid  the  wounded  promiscuously,  a  fatal  element  of  disor- 
ganization would  be  set  up.  In  some  battles  whole  battalions 
have  been  known  to  melt  away  and  leave  the  field  under  pretext 
of  assisting  the  wounded  to  the  rear.  Even  in  the  best  armies 
there  will  always  be  a  number  of  skulkers  only  too  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  plea  of  humanity  to  get  out  of  fire ;  aud  the 
practice,  although  not  distinctly  recognized,  is  usually  tacitly 
admitted  in  every  army.  A  precise  rule  is  very  much  wanted. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  doubt  what  this  rule  should  be. 
The  wounded  should  in  ordinary  cases  be  left  to  the  care  of  any  pro- 
fessional body  specially  provided  to  look  after  them.  Until  the 
fighting  is  over  not  a  single  combatant  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  ranks  for  the  purpose.  The  rule  may  seem  hard,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  aim  and  end  of  war  is  not  to  kill,  but  to  disable 


and  divert  from  the  business  of  fighting,  as  many  of  the  enemy  a3 
possible.  And  if,  as  often  happens  when  discipline  is  slack,  for  every 
wounded  man  carried  off  the  field  two  or  three  untouched  men  are 
allowed  to  go  off  too,  the  business  of  the  adversary  has  been  for 
the  time  as  effectually  done  as  if  these  stragglers  had  all  been 
themselves  disabled.  No  doubt  some  men  would  die  in  conse- 
quence whose  lives  might  be  saved,  or  at  least  protracted  for  a 
further  period  of  suffering,  by  tending  them  at  once.  But  so  far  as 
winning  battles  goes — which  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate  aim  of  bring- 
ing an  army  into  the  field — that  is  the  most  effective  plan 
which  keeps  together  in  the  ranks  all  those  who  are  untouched. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  an  army  is  retreating,  and  especially 
as  respects  the  rearguard,  careful  and  complete  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  carrying  off  the  wounded.  Men  cannot  be 
expected  to  play  a  bold  part  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  ex- 
pose themselves  freely,  if  they  know  that  the  result  of  being  hit 
will  be  to  be  left  behind  to  perish  of  cold  or  starvation.  The  matter 
then  seems  to  come  within  the  region  of  practical  tactics,  and 
should  be  worked  out  iu  peace-time,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  dealt 
with  when  this  useful  work  comes  to  its  next  edition. 

Another  subject  closely  connected  with  tactics  is  that  of 
dress.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  iu  this  respect 
at  least  arrangements  would  be  laid  down  beforehand,  and 
that  a  fighting  and  campaigning  costume  would  be  provided 
for  our  officers.  But  this,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  our  mili- 
tary organization,  seems  to  be  left  unprovided  for  till  we 
shall  be  disturbed  iu  our  unreadiness  by  the  rude  experience 
of  war.  The  neglect  is  the  more  surprising  inasmuch  as  a  little 
forethought  and  common  sense  applied  here  would  cost  nothing, 
and  there  is  not  the  excuse  that  it  is  the  War  Office,  and  not  the 
Horse  Guards,  which  stops  the  way.  The  dress  of  our  generals  is 
ugly  enough  in  time  of  peace;  but  if  so  conspicuous  a  garb  were 
worn  on  a  campaign  there  would  soon  be  no  generals  left. 
But  the  uniform  of  the  officers  generally  is  quite  unsuitable  for 
active  service.  The  Germans  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects, 
show  their  superior  practical  good  sense.  Take  off  the  epaulet 
worn  in  peace-time,  and  you  have  a  plain  working  dress,  which  at 
a  short  distance  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  men;  while 
the  difference  between  a  sub-lieutenant  and  a  general  is  marked  by 
a  small  distinctive  oruament  on  the  collar.  We  have  abolished 
the  epaulet,  which  is  a  capital  ornament  for  peace,  and  have  sub- 
stituted a  quantity  of  tawdiy  embroidery  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved, but  which  renders  the  uniform  ridiculously  uusuitable  for 
rough  work ;  while  the  undress  in  most  branches  of  the  army, 
especially  in  the  staff,  is  absolutely  unwearable  on  service,  so 
conspicuously  different  is  it  from  the  uniform  of  the  men.  In  fact, 
we  have  neither  an  undress  nor  a  full-dress  which  our  officers  could 
wear  on  service  ;  yet,  while  the  regulations  are  crowded  with  rules 
for  different  ways  of  wearing  uniform  in  peace-time,  a  uniform 
for  active  service  is  left  to  be  improvised  as  the  occasion  arises. 
The  German  officer,  it  may  be  added,  carries  his  sword  so  as  to 
leave  his  hands  free.  With  us,  one  hand  is  always  employed  in 
holding  the  scabbard. 

To  return  to  what  this  book  does  say  about  tactics.  The  general 
treatment  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  excellent ;  but  exception 
must,  we  think,  be  taken  to  that  part  which  deals  with  the  cavalry, 
which  savours  too  much  of  the  conventional.  We  are  told  about 
the  different  methods  of  cavalry  attack,  and  that  "  the  direct  attack 
upon  a  flank  is  by  far  the  most  telling,  and  usually  successful  move- 
ment." And  again,  that  "  the  pace  is  then  gradually  increased,  till 
within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  points  of  attack,  when  the  word 
'  charge '  is  given,  and  the  line  receives  a  powerful  impulsion,  which 
culminates  in  the  final  shock.  If  the  charge  is  successful,"'  and  so  on. 
But  when  is  such  a  charge — the  writer  is  evidently  referring  to 
the  attack  of  infantry  by  cavalry — ever  successful  :J  When,  in 
fact,  is  it  ever  made  ?  All  this  sort  of  thing  is  purely  conventional, 
and  serves  at  best  to  keep  up  the  myth  about  imaginary 
functions  of  cavalry  which  are  never  fulfilled.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  cavalry  have  any  chance  nowadays  against  even  broken 
infantry ;  certainly  we  believe  that  during  the  last  two  European 
wars  hardly  a  sabre  cut  was  received  by  an  infantry  soldier  on 
either  side.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  maintenance  of  cavalry 
in  its  present  form,  aud  especially  of  heavy  cavalry,  still  more  of 
cuirassiers,  is  an  anomaly.  In  the  chapter  on  artillery,  too,  the 
handbook  is,  we  venture  to  think,  altogether  too  conventional. 
Judging  from  the  very  small  proportion  of  loss  in  battle  from  artil- 
lery fire,  the  effect  of  it  is  apparently  rather  moral  than  material. 
As  a  well-known  American  general  observed,  an  army  would  do 
quite  as  well  without  artillery  as  with  it,  if  you  could  only  get  the 
soldiers  to  believe  it.  And,  although  this  may  be  going  too  far, 
still  the  tendency  of  modern  times  is  to  overdo  the  proportion  of 
guns  to  men;  and  in  this  respect  we  are  disposed  to  imitate  the 
Continental  armies  only  too  closely.  In  the  late  operations  in 
Afghanistan  the  guns  were  found  of  little  use,  and  in  that  difficult 
country  were  a  great  encumbrance  to  the  movements  of  the  army, 
and  generally  very  much  in  the  way. 


BEATIXG  THE  AIR.* 

"  "IT*  VERY  novel  Pushed  nowadays,"  says  one  of  the  charac- 
JLLi  ters  in  Beating  the  Air,  "  must  be  in  three  volumes,  or  it 
will  not  pay  its  expenses.  Half-a-guinea  a  volume  is  the  established 

•  Beating  the  Air.  By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke.  3  vols.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1879. 
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price  ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  guinea  and  a-half  will  pay  for  the 
amount  of  advertising  which  is  now  requisite  to  make  every  novel 
a  success.  I  have  kuown  a  publisher  refuse  a  novel  written  to 
appear  in  two  volumes ;  and  the  author  had  to  take  it  back,  aud 
'pad  it  out'  to  the  extent  of  another  volume."  We  could  easily 
believe  that  Mr.  Burke  is  here  recounting  his  own  sad  experience, 
and  that  we  have  at  present  before  us  the  very  novel  that  has  been 
so  expanded.  It'  our  supposition  is  right,  we  offer  him  our  sincere 
sympathy,  for  his  case  is  certainly  a  hard  one.  His  story  is  by 
no  means  uninteresting,  and  his  style  is  generally  easy,  and 
not,  as  things  go,  highflown.  Even  as  it  is,  Beating  the 
Air  has  pleased  us  more  than  four  out  of  five  of  the  stories 
that  come  before  us  week  after  week.  It  is  free  from  some  of 
the  worst  faults  of  our  modern  novelists.  We  cannot  say  that 
Mr.  Burke  never  uses  words  that  are  a  littlo  too  big  both  for  his 
meaning  and  for  his  reader's  understanding.  But  in  this  respect 
certainly  he  is  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  his  sins.  Then  he 
leaves  nature  alone,  and  does  not  torture  her  and  us  by  outrageous 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  weather.  lie  has,  of  course,  a  criminal 
or  two  ;  but  even  in  these  he  is  not  immoderate.  On  the  whole 
he  practises  a  judicious  moderation  in  most  matters.  Where  he 
fails  is,  to  use  his  own  expression,  in  the  padding.  It  certainly 
looks  in  more  places  than  one  as  if  he  had  felt  it  needful  to  swell 
out  his  story.  However,  the  young  ladies  who  will  read  him  will 
find  their  knowledge  not  a  little  increased  by  some  of  these  pas- 
sages. They  will  tiud  literary  subjects  from  time  to  time  discussed 
with  some  acuteuess,  though  not  always  with  perfect  accuracy. 
However,  the  errors  will  not  trouble  them,  for  they  will  fail  to 
discover  them.  They  may,  perhaps,  discover  the  omission  of  an 
accent  in  au  grand  serieux,  and  they  most  certainly  will  not 
approve  of  spelling  toujour*  tojuours.  But  the  well-known  quota- 
tion irom  Lucretius  they  will  doubtless  take  in  the  form  which  the 
author  gives  them,  which  is  as  follows: — 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  tequora  ventis, 
lit  (sic)  terra  magnum  alterius  spectarc  laborem. 

To  them  it  will  be  Lucretius,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Greek. 
They  will  allow  perhaps  the  truth  of  the  author's  statement  that  in  the 
days  of  the  heroine's  girlhood  young  ladies  did  not  learn  German. 
These  days  are  dreadfully  remote.  The  heroine  went  through  the 
Sue/  Canal  at  about  the  age  of  twenty.  If  we  assume  that  she 
sailed  along  it  the  first  year  it  was  opened,  she  must  be  at  least 
nine-and-twenty  years  old  now.  The  state  of  the  world  in  her 
girlhood  is  therefore  a  matter  of  history,  and  history  Mr.  Burke 
has  evidently  studied.  He  docs  not  indeed  affect  strict  accuracy 
in  dates,  as  is  shown  when  he  represents  an  ex-Minister  saying 
that  he  is  talkincr  about  the  Spain  of  two  hundred  years  ago  be- 
cause he  is  talking  about  Don  Quixote.  He  makes  this  same  ex- 
Miuister  in  another  passage  say  that  "  the  days  are  past  when  it 
would  be  possible  for  any  one  man  to  undertake  a  periodical 
in  the  way  that  Johnson  wrote  the  Rambler  and  the  Idler, 
or  Swift  the  Examiner,  aud  Steele  the  Tatler."  Any  man 
with  Swift's  powers  could  bring  out  an  Examiner  at  the  pre- 
sent day  just  as  well  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Mr. 
Burke  cannot,  we  feel  sure,  know  what  it  was  that  he  really  did. 
Thirteen  numbers  of  the  paper  had  been  published  when  he  took 
it  in  hand.  He  wrote  every  number  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
forty-fifth,  and  part  of  the  forty-sixth,  when  his  connexion  with  it 
Ceased.  In  six  numbers  more  it  came  to  an  end.  He  wrote, 
therefore,  continuously  thirty-two  whole  numbers  of  a  paper  that 
appeared  once  a  week.  How  small,  after  all,  are  all  Swift's  efforts 
when  compared  with  those  of  more  than  one  of  our  contemporaries  ! 
Mr.  Burke  is  very  far  wide  of  the  truth  when  he  implies  that  Steele 
wrote  the  whole  of  the  Tatler.  Let  him  turn  for  one  moment  to 
the  works  of  only  Swift  and  Addison,  aud  count  up  their  contri- 
butions to  that  paper.  Addison's  fill  more  than  two  hundred 
pages  of  his  collected  works. 

Such  talk  as  this,  in  which  the  heroine  could  join,  however,  not 
a  little  opened  the  hero's  mind.  She  startled  him  a  good  deal  one 
day  when  she  suggested  to  him  that  there  might  possibly  be  some 
pleasure  in  study.  "  Pleasure  in  study  !  This  certainly  was  some- 
thing very  novel  for  an  Eton  boy.  Had  he  not  loved  her  as  truly 
as  he  did,  he  would  have  treated  her  suggestion  with  all  the  scorn 
it  deserved  ;  as  it  was,  he  winced — and"  listened  ;  said  it  was  a 
very  new  way  of  putting  things— he  would  think  of  it."  We 
hope  that  in  like  manner  thi'3  literary  talk,  which,  though  it  is  not 
perfectly  accurate,  is  yet  not  unintelligent,  may  open  the  minds 
of  some  of  Mr.  Burke's  readers.  Very  different,  however,  is  some 
of  the  rest  of  the  "  padding  "  of  which  he  makes  use.  The  heroine 
travels  in  an  express  train  along  the  North-Western  Railway  from 
Eugby  to  Euston  Square.  Most  of  us  have  made  the  journey 
many  times  without  finding  it  needful  to  do  more  at  the  end  of  it 
than  to  look  out  for  our  luggage  and  call  a  cab.  Mr.  Burke  can 
get  far  more  out  of  a  journey  than  that.  He  describes  how  the 
train  went  smoothly  bowling  along.  In  the  next  page  it  is  spinning 
along  so  smoothly  and  so  swiftly  through  the  crisp  evening  air. 
Crisp,  by  the  way,  used  to  mean  curled,  indented,  winding,  brittle, 
friable.  What  it  means  now  it  is  only  our  novelists  wiio  know. 
The  train  shoots  under  bridges  with  a  short  roar,  rushes  through 
stations  with  a  flash  and  a  rattle  and  a  shriek,  seems  to  quicken  its 
pace  defiantly,  flies  never  looking  back,  snicoth  as  a  serpent, 
powerful  as  a  drove  of  wild  oxen,  licking  up  huge  draughts  of 
water  with  its  iron  tongue.  But  here  we  must  let  the  author 
speak  for  himself: 

On,  on,  without  a  Present,  rushing  sway,  like  Life,  from  its  Past  to  its 
Future,  inexorable  as  Fate,  triumphing  over  Mature,  annihilating  space, 


aligning  at  distance,  never  seeming  to  slacken  speed,  but  always  to  go 
faster — faster ;  now  rocking  for  a  moment  from  side  to  side  like  a  beaten 
horse  at  the  finish  of  a  hard  race,  anon  settling  down  as  it  were,  and  shoot- 
ing forward  swifter  than  ever,  and  as  smoothly  as  a  kestrel  in  its  swoop. 

This,  we  may  exclaim,  parodying  the  well-kmown  saying,  is 
magnificent,  but  it  is  not  an  express  train.  We  do  not  want  a 
hawk,  a  horse,  a  drove  of  wild  oxen,  a  serpent,  an  animal  that 
flies,  another  that  defies,  something  that  spins,  something  else  that 
bowls,  to  make  us  understand  that  the  heroine  went  by  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway.  But  even  with  this  splendid  passage 
we  and  the  heroine  are  not  landed  safely  in  Euston  Square.  The 
train  has  still  to  breathe,  to  burrow,  to  rattle,  to  shoot,  and  to 
wriggle  like  a  great  serpent  before  it  reaches  "  the  land  of  running 
porters  and  entangled  cabs." 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  author  should  have  gone  no  small  way 
towards  spoiling  what  is  really  a  pleasant  story.  We  have  a  great 
liking  for  the  heroine,  nor  do  we  lose  our  interest  in  her  by  her 
marrying  the  hero  in  the  first  volume.  Both  she  and  her  husband 
have  adventures  enough  in  store  for  them  to  prevent  their  married 
life  from  being  at  all  dull.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  lineage,  with  a  rent-roll  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand  a  year.  His  eldest  son,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  had  been 
guilty  of  forgery  and  had  fled  the  country.  He  had  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  soon  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  fresh  crime.  The  younger  brother  was  in  the  army  in 
India.  The  old  father  died  without  a  will.  All  his  savings  he 
had  spent  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  wicked  son ;  the  estates  were 
entailed ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  younger  son  and  Sybil 
the  heroine.  She  became  a  governess.  She  was  more  than  commonly 
beautiful.  She  was  of  such  remarkable  proportions  that "  her  height 
did  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  Venus  de  Medici."  The  pro- 
fusion of  her  dark  brown  tresses  gave  additional  and,  as  it  were, 
sympathetic,  intensity  to  her  dark  brown  eyes.  We  do  not  in  the 
least  understand  what  the  author  means.  Perhaps  some  day  or 
other  we  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  an  oculist  at  our  hair- 
dresser's. The  two  men,  no  doubt,  uniting  their  knowledge,  will 
be  able  to  explain  how  dark  brown  hair  gives  sympathetic  intensity 
to  dark  brown  eyes.  By  way  of  clearing  up  the  difficulty,  we 
would  refer  them  to  a  somewhat  parallel  passage,  in  which  we 
read  of  "  the  continued  strain  upon  the  tympanum,  and  the  re- 
currence of  unsympathizing  disappointments,"  which  take  place 
when  a  person  is  eagerly  watching  for  the  first  sound  of  the  wheels 
of  a  cab.  The  heroine  then  is  sadly  reduced  in  fortune,  and  is  in 
that  position  where  a  hero  is  most  needed.  He  is  not  slow  in 
coming.  He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  about  five  feet  ten  in  his 
stockings,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coldstreams,  glorious  in  scarlet,  and 
gold,  and  bearskin.  He  was  the  only  son,  and  his  father  was 
the  younger  brother  of  a  baronet  of  middle  age,  who  seemed 
to  have  no  intention  of  marrying.  In  fact,  the  great  man  always 
treated  the  hero  as  the  future  heir  to  the  ancestral  acres.  The 
gallant  Lieutenant  went  to  visit  at  Kelvedon  Hall,  where  the 
heroine  was  engaged  as  governess.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
young  people  was  in  the  most  approved  heroic  style,  for  it  was  at 
the  bottom  of  a  muddy  pond.  She  was  leaning  against  a  rustic 
balustrade  as  his  carriage  was  driving  up.  The  rail  gave  way, 
and  into  the  water  she  went.  She  did  not  so  much  as  rise  onca 
to  the  surface,  whereas,  strictly  speaking,  she  was  bound  to  rise 
three  times,  neither  more  nor  less.  He  dived  down  after  her, 
and  fetched  her  out.  He  did  not  altogether  please  either  the 
gentleman  or  the  lady  in  whose  family  she  was  living : — 

Mr.  Osborne,  who  piqued  himself  upon  everything  about  the  place  being 
perfect  of  its  kind,  and  in  apple-pie  order,  did  not  care  to  be  reminded  that 
a  smart  young  man,  on  paying  his  first  visit  to  Kelvedon,  should  find  his 
pet  bridge  broken  down,  and  his  governess  struggling  in  the  water. 

Without  exactly  going  the  length  of  the  Englishman  in  the  French 
story,  Mr.  Osborne  did  think  that  it  was  a  misfortune  that  his 
daughters  and  his  governess  should  be  so  much  indebted  to  a  stranger  for 
succour.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  some  of  the  establishment  had  not  been 
there  to  pick  Miss  Mainwaring  out  of  the  water,  into  which  she  had  clearly 
no  business  to  fall — especially  at  so  very  inopportune  a  moment. 

Still  less  were  they  pleased  when  in  a  week  or  two  the  heroine 
informed  Mrs.  Osborne  that  the  young  Guardsman  had  pro- 
posed to  her.  "  If  the  tiger-skin  which  lay  before  the  fire- 
place had  got  up  and  wagged  its  tail  Mrs.  Osborne  could  not 
have  looked  more  astonished."  No  less  displeased  was  the 
Baronet.  As  his  nephew  had  chosen  to  marry  without  consulting 
him,  he  resolved  at  once  to  show  his  indignation  by  getting  mar- 
ried himself.  A  son  is  born  to  him,  and  the  prospect  of  the  in- 
heritance for  the  hero  looks  but  small.  Meanwhile  another  blow 
has  fallen  upon  him  by  the  death  of  his  own  father.  He  is  thus 
left  with  a  lovely  wife,  but  with  next  to  no  money  to  support 
either  himself  or  her.  He  sells  out  of  the  army,  and  they 
go  to  India  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  to  do  there,  where 
they  suffer  all  the  insulting  treatment  which  in  that  country 
is,  according  to  the  author,  shown  to  those  who,  belonging 
to  neither  of  the  services,  try  to  get  a  living.  Their  position 
but  a  me'ancholy  one.  The  sympathetic  reader  has,  however, 
his  consolation.  On  the  one  hand,  between  one  set  of  ances- 
tral estates  and  fhe  hero  there  are  only  the  lives  of  a  middle- 
aged  Baronet  and  a  b  ;by.  A  single  carriage  accident  might 
very  easily  end  them  both  and  make  the  hero  Sir  Humphrey 
Perceval,  Bart.  On  the  other  hand,  between  another  set  of 
ancestral  estates  aud  the  heroine  there  are  only  the  lives  '  of 
two  brothers.  One  of  them  was,  to  be  sure,  in  prison,  and  if 
American  prisons  are  as  wholesome  as  those  in  England,  he  was 
not  likely  to  die  till  his  sentence  had  run  out.  But  when  once  he 
was  free  he  was  certain  to  fall  to  drinking,  and  to  his  old  evil 
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courses,  and  so  would  very  probably  bring  himself  to  an  untimely  end. 
The  other  brother  was  decent  in  life,  but  he  looked  very  thin  and 
pale,  and  thought  so  poorly  of  himself  that  he  made  his  will,  in 
which  he  left  his  sister  his  solo  heir.  Were  the  convict  brother 
to  die  first,  and  he  to  follow  him,  she  would  come  into  all  her 
father's  property.  We  shall  leave  our  readers'  curiosity  ungrati- 
fied,  and  should  they  wish  to  know  iu  what  way  the  hero  and 
beroine  were  at  last  freed  from  all  their  troubles,  they  must  turn 
to  the  book  itself.  With  all  its  faults,  and  we  have  said  they  are 
not  few,  they  will  find  it,  on  the  whole,  pleasant  reading. 


IRISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.* 

fFlHERE  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the  study  of  Irish 
J-  ecclesiastical  history — the  history,  particularly,  of  the  remote 
time  when  Christianity  flourished  among  our  neighbours  while 
"  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones."  In  Ireland, 
where,  as  Dr.  Todd  tells  us,  "  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
Reformation  there  were  two  Churches,  each  ignoring,  as  far  as 
it  could,  the  existence  of  the  other " — and  where  they  still 
practise  religious  animosity  on  so  large  a  scale  and  with  so 
much  assiduity,  "  hating  each  other,"  as  one  of  their  own  poets 
has  tersely  put  it,  "for  the  love  of  God,"  and  with  so  much 
impartiality  that  the  Church  of  the  English  was  detested  before 
the  Reformation  because  it  was  so  Papal,  and  since  that  event 
because  it  was  so  anti-Papal — St.  Patrick  is  claimed  as  a  spiritual 
ancestor  both  by  Protestants  and  Romanists.  Accordingly, 
everything  which  bears  on  the  true  or  even  the  legendary 
history  of  his  extraordinary  career  is  read  with  interest,  and 
every  foolish  story  passed  on  with  delight,  by  people  who  have 
little  religious  feeling  in  common  except  their  veneration  for  "  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland."  Mr.  Shearman,  with  other  writers  on 
the  subject,  distinguishes  three  great  contemporary  ecclesiastics 
of  the  name.  There  is  "  Palladius,  alio  nomine  Patricius," 
a  Briton  born  probably  in  Wales.  There  is  his  disciple, 
**  Sen "  Patrick,  or  Patrick  the  Elder,  born  at  Gower,  a  mis- 
sionary who  laboured  in  Ireland  before  a.d.  432.  And  there 
is  the  "  Third  Patrick,"  MacCalphurn,  born  in  Strathclyde,  a 
pupil  of  the  second.  Dr.  Todd,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  valu- 
able St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  while  very  learnedly  and 
fully  distinguishing  between  Palladius  and  Patrick,  identifies 
the  St.  Patrick  par  excellence  with  the  son  of  Calpurnius, 
author  of  ihe  Confession,  and  barely  mentions  Sen  Patrick.  The 
accounts  of  St.  Patrick,  whichever  of  the  claimants  he  may 
be  identified  with,  are  so  confused  and  contradictory  that,  as 
Mr.  Shearman  observes,  some  superficial  writers  have  wholly 
denied  his  existence.  Jacobus  a  Voragine,  immortalized  by 
Ingoldsby,  makes  him  to  have  preached  in  Ireland  in  a.d. 
280.  One  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  in  a.d.  432  and  died  in 
A.D.  461.  Another  Patrick  arrived  in  or  about  a.d.  440  and 
died  in  493.  Among  these  the  chroniclers  are  not  careful 
to  distinguish.  Thus  one,  Probus,  "  adopts  events  and  circum- 
stances from  the  life  of  the  Third  Patrick,  while  he  mainly  keeps 
to  the  biography  of  the  Second  or  Sen  Patrick."  Another  his- 
torian mixes  up  the  life  of  the  Third  with  events  of  the  Second. 
With  regard  to  the  chronology,  also,  the  utmost  confusion  pre- 
vails. On  any  theory  the  interval  between  432  and  493  must  be 
filled  by  two  missionaries,  and  of  one  we  know  that  he  was  sixty- 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Ireland  and  was  consecrated,  while 
the  other,  in  a  Confession  admittedly  genuine,  refers  to  his  own 
consecration  at  forty-five.  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene  has  gone  into  the 
subject  with  his  accustomed  skill,  and,  like  Dr.  Todd,  identifies 
the  "  Apostle  of  Ireland "  with  Patrick  MacCalphurn,  whom  Mr. 
Shearman  calls  the  Third.  The  three,  Palladius,  Sen  Patrick,  and 
Patrick  the  son  of  Calphurn,  are  to  be  looked  on  as  separate  person- 
ages ;  but,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  lives  of  each  as  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Todd,  Mr.  Shearman,  and  Mr.  Skene,  it  will  be  found 
no  easy  task,  and  one  on  which  we  absolutely  decline  to  be  umpires. 

We  cannot  but  wish  Mr.  Shearman  had  put  a  summary  of  his  views 
somewhere  in  the  chapter  ;  but  he  quotes  so  many  authorities,  and 
gives  so  many  opinions,  that  it  is  not — after  a  second,  and  even  a 
third,  reading — possible  to  be  certain  as  to  the  result.  The  summary 
of  dates  rather  adds  to,  than  diminishes,  the  difficulty.  Palladius,  to 
begin  with,  may,  as  he  contends,  be  resolved,  when  his  life  is  closely 
examined,  into  three  or  four  persons,  including  the  heretic  Bishop 
of  Antioch.  Palladius  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  to  preach  to  the 
"  Scots,"  and  was  martyred,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  his 
mission,  which  was  unsuccessful,  in  432,  or  thereabouts.  The 
second,  Sen  Patrick,  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  fix  in  his 
object-glass.  There  were  many  Patricks  at  the  time.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  title,  and  also  to  have  designated  an 
order  of  hermits;  and  "Patrick,"  we  hear,  was  occasionally  an- 
other word  for  archbishop.  Moreover,  he  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Third  Patrick ;  and,  independently  of  their  identity  of 
name,  there  are  very  strange  "  parallelisms  "  in  the  history  of 
their  lives.  Both,  as  Mr.  Shearman  observes,  are  stated  to  have 
been  natives  of  the  island  of  Britain,  and  both  to  have  been  captured 
by  Irish  raiders,  and  for  a  term  slaves  in  Ireland.  Both,  too,  are  said 
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to  have  had  connexions  in  Brittany,  and  both  appear  to  have  been  at 
different  times  pupils  of  St.  German.  Nor  is  this  all ;  they  both  are 
said  to  have  become  bishops  or  archbishops  in  Armagh,  and 
both  have  the  17th  March  for  their  festival.  But  Mr.  Shear- 
man's theory  is  that  Sen  Patrick  was  born  in  372  or  375 
at  Aberllychwr,  in  Gower,  in  Glamorganshire.  He  became  a 
slave  in  Antrim  in  388 ;  escaping  in  394,  he  remained  "  in 
Komanis  partibus  "  for  thirty-eight  years;  and,  after  visiting  and 
preaching  in  Britain,  according  to  a  Welsh  tradition,  was  sent  to 
Ireland  in  his  sixtieth  year,  by  Pope  Celestine,  and,  dying  in  461, 
was  buried  at  Armagh.  The  whole  chronological  table  extends 
over  four  pages,  and  presents  many  statements  of  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  feel  very  sure,  particularly  after  Dr.  Todd's 
identification  of  Pope  Celestine's  intervention  with  the  mission 
of  Palladius.  Now,  at  length,  Mr.  Shearman  brings  us  to  Patrick 
MacCalphurn.  According  to  one  legend,  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent ;  but  Mr.  Shearman  characterizes  it  as  "  quite  ridiculous." 
He  was  born,  according  to  Mr.  Shearman,  at  Kilpatrick,  near 
Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  iu  410.  In  his  forty-fifth  year  he  was 
consecrated  a  bishop,  in  Brittany ;  and,  having  spent  his  youth  as 
a  slave  in  Ireland,  returns  thither  as  a  missionary.  In  493  he 
dies  at  Saul,  near  Down,  now  called  Downpatrick,  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  it  is  contended,  as  his  predecessor  Old  Patrick, 
"  a  coincidence  obscurely  suggested  iu  the  hymn  of  St.  Eiacc : — 

When  Patrick  departed  he  went  to  visit  the  other  Patrick, 
Together  they  ascended  to  Jesus,  son  of  Mary." 

Dr.  Todd,  who  quotes  these  lines  both  in  the  original  Irish  and  in 
a  translation,  refers  them  to  Palladius  and  to  Patrick. 

When  we  mention  the  fact  that  the  account  of  the  "  Three  " 
Patricks  fills  only  one  chapter  in  a  volume  containing  thirteen 
chapters,  the  solid  contents  of  the  volume  may  be  guessed.  The 
papers  from  which  it  has  grown  were  originally  communications 
made  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  Association  of  Ireland. 
The  author  has  long  resided  among  "  Loca  Patriciana,"  and  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  together  the  topographical  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  with  its  "  counterpart"  in  manuscripts  and  printed  sources 
of  history.  He  found  the  old  traditions  fast  fading  away  in  most 
places,  which  he  attributes  "  remotely  to  the  operation  of  the  old 
penal  laws  of  past  times  "  ;  for  example,  the  enactment  in  Queen's 
Anne's  reign  of  an  Act  against  pilgrimages  to  holy  wells.  Such 
enactments,  "  though  they  did  not  fully  succeed  in  their  object, 
nevertheless  consigned  to  oblivion  patrons,  stations,  &c„  of  lesser 
note."  The  idea  of  tracing  the  progress  of  St.  Patrick  by 
means  of  the  old  churches  dedicated  to  his  memory  and  the 
holy  wells  bearing  bis  name  was  originally  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  Dr.  Stokes,  but  was  not  thoroughly  carried  out. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  nearly  clear  field  before  Mr.  Shearman, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  what  he  has  gathered  will  be  found 
useful  by  future  historians,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
for  ordinary  reading  it  compares  unfavourably  with  the  enter- 
taining pages  of  a  JBradshaiv's  Guide  or  the  advertisement  sheet  of 
the  Tiiiws.  Page  after  page  bristles  with  names  no  Englishman 
can  possibly  pronounce,  and  there  is  a  series  of  fourteen  genealogi- 
cal tables,  in  which  "  in  many  instances  the  leading  lines  have  been 
carried  down  to  the  present  day  " ;  and  any  one  who  would  know 
what  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  is  on  his  native  heath  or  "  mountain," 
or  how  The  O'Donoghue  and  The  MacGillicuddy  come  by  their 
titles,  may  consult  them  with  advantage.  The  early  steps  in  the 
pedigrees  are  in  reality  the  plainest,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
few  of  the  great  Irish  families  emerged  from  the  troubles  of  the 
fifteenth  century  without  what  in  England  would  be  accounted 
a  baton  sinister  on  their  scutcheons. 

The  surpassing  interest  of  Irish  Church  history  is  further  exem- 
plified by  the  publication  of  the  "Corpus  Missal."  We  have  spoken 
of  the  remote  and  obscure  period  at  which  Ireland  became  Chris- 
tian ;  the  Corpus  Missal  belongs  to  the  period  at  w^hich  Irish  Chris- 
tianity became  Romanist.  "It  seems  to  have  been  written,"  says  Mr. 
Warren,  its"  painful  "editor,in  an  introduction  characterized  by  deep 
learning  in  ritual  lore — "  it  seems  to  have  been  written  soon  after 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  old  national  rite,  and  of  liturgical  and 
ritual  independence,  were  swept  awray."  It  is  important,  especially 
for  controversialists,  to  mark  the  date.  Mr.  Warren  is  a  clergy- 
man of  the  English  Church,  but  no  controversialist ;  he  writes  with 
the  same  historical  calmness  as  Mr.  Shearman,  who  apparently  is 
a  Romanist  priest.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the 
ritual  established  by  the  Patricks  was  of  a  different  character  from 
that  established,  after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  by  Malachi, 
each  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  All  are  saints  in  the  Calendar ; 
but  the  modern  Irish  Romanist  should  look  with  greater  vene- 
ration, if  he  is  sincere  in  his  love  of  Pome,  to  St.  Malachi  than 
to  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  and  vice  versa  if  his  bosom  glows  with 
patriotic  ardour  against  the  Saxon  invader.  In  the  Synod  of  Kells, 
in  1 1 52,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  acknowledged  by  many  of  the 
clergy.  A  few  years  later  the  Use  of  Saruin  was  by  the  Roman- 
izing Church  fixed  upon  as  the  most  appropriate  form  for  Ireland, 
and  the  Corpus  Missal,  iu  Mr.  Warren's  opinion,  represents  a 
transitional  period, "  with  its  contents  partly  Roman,  partly  Saruin, 
partly  representing  another  and  an  independent  element."  Mr. 
Warren  instances  the  Collect  for  the  festival  of  St.  Patrick  as  of 
very  early,  and  so  to  speak,  pre-Romau  and  pre-Saruni  date. 
The  Collect  runs  as  follows :—"  Deus  qui  sanctum  patriciuni 
scotorum  apostolum  tua  providentia  eligisti  ut  hibernenses  gentes 
in  tenebris  et  iu  errore  gentilitatis  errantes.  ad  yeruin  dei  lumen 
scientie  reduceret.  et  per  lavacrum  regenerations  iilios  excelsi 
dei  efliceret  tribuo  nobis  quesumus  eius  piis  iutercessiouibus  ut  ad 
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ea  que  recta  quantocius  festinemus."  The  post  communion  con- 
tains an  interesting  sentence — "Exoranius  ut  qui  spirituals  sacri- 
ficiuui  in  honorem  sancti  patricii  offerirnus" — forwhichMr.  Warren 
tinds  a  piirallel  in  another  Irish  service-book,  that  known  as  the 
Stowe  Missal :— "  Eum  omnibus  in  toto  mundi  otfereatibus  sacri- 
fieium  spirituale."  The  Stowe  Missal  is  the  oldest  known  to  exist, 
and  there  are  but  four  in  all,  belonging  to  the  ancient  Irish 
Church.  The  Missal  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  ranks  third  among  them.  It  is  a  little  book,_  only 
some  six  inches  in  length,  by  live  in  breadth,  or  about  the  size  of 
a  polyglot  Bible.  Portions  "of  its  original  wooden  binding  remain, 
and  it  is  preserved  in  its  leather  original  satchel.  Mr.  "Warren  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  custom  of  keeping  books  of 
this  kind  in  leathern  satchels  is  "  peculiar  to  Ireland  among  western 
countries."  Italian  satchels  of  a  similar  kind  are  not  uncommon, 
and  one  or  two  of  English  make  are  exhibited  in  theBritish  Museum. 
A  very  early  English  and  Elemish  or  Dutch  way  of  carrying 
service-books  was  by  a  combination  of  the  binding  and  the  satchel, 
well  known  by  its  frequent  appearance  in  old  pictures  and  manu- 
script illumiuations.  Mr.  Warren  goes  very  carefully  through  the 
peculiarities  of  the  book.  The  Epistles  and  Gospels  are  chiefly 
introduced  by  a  reference  to  the  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment from  which  they  are  taken,  implying,  it  may  be  supposed, 
the  existence  of  Bibles  in  the  land.  There  are  no  rubrics  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass.  A  bride  and  bridegroom  are  to  hold  torches 
during  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  are  afterwards  covered  with 
the  pall.  At  baptism  the  bystanders  are  desired  to  place  their 
hands  on  the  infant's  body  and  head.  Mr.  Warren's  volume  in- 
cludes ample  references  to  authorities,  and  a  series  of  photozinco- 
graphic  facsimiles. 


GILPIN'S  FOEEST  SCENERY." 

AFTER  the  lapse  of  well-nigh  a  century,  during  which  his 
arboriculturai  criticisms  have  supplied  material  tor  Selby  and 
a  host  of  other  writers  upon  trees,  there  is  evidence  of  a  direct  re- 
vival of  the  popularity  of  the  author  of  Forest  Scenery.  William 
Gilpin,  afterwards  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Vicar  of  Boldre 
in  the  New  Forest,  kept  a  school  at  Cheam  during  the  third  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  and  would  seem  to  have  spent  his  holidays  in 
tours  in  search  of  the  picturesque  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
"Wales,  which  bore  fruit  in  reverent  investigation  of  nature,  not 
in  travesties  of  men  and  manners.  In  1777  his  old  pupil,  Mitford 
the  historian  of  Greece,  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Boldre, 
near  Lvmington,  in  which  woodland  village  he  found  a  congenial 
home  for  the  study  of  those  canons  of  picturesque  beauty  which, 
with  lew  exceptions,  have  been  ever  since  generally  accepted, 
and  for  the  observation  of  nature  in  its  diversilied  features,  which 
no  writer  has  treated  more  attractively.  His  lirst  edition  of  Forest 
Scenery  was  printed  for  II.  Blamire,  Strand,  in  1791,  though 
written  ten  years  earlier;  a  second  followed  in  1794  ;  and  fourteen 
years  later,  or  four  years  after  Gilpin's  death,  a  third  edition 
appeared  from  the  press  of  Cadell  and  Davies.  Some  thirty  years 
after  his  death  his  chef  d'auvre  was  so  re-edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  with  notes,  commentary,  and  descriptive  enumerations  of  : 
trees,  and  with  such  ignoring  of  the  original  author's  revision,  as 
very  considerably  to  impair  the  simple  charm  and  spontaneous 
flow  of  Gilpin's  style ;  and  we  are  therefore  the  more  indebted 
to  Mr.  Heath  for  having  undertaken  to  edit  the  first  sixteen  sections 
of  the  edition  of  1808,  with  all  the  alterations  subsequent  to  [ 
1794.,  aud  with  only  such  editorial  notes  of  his  own  as  serve  to 
carry  on  the  history  of  special  celebrated  trees,  or  are  required  by 
the  curious  reader.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Heath's  volumes  on 
ferns,  as  well  as  his  Woodland  Trees,  and  his  little  work  on  Burnham 
Beeches,  will  understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has 
executed  his  task.  The  volume  deserves  to  be  a  favourite  in  the 
boudoir  as  well  as  the  library,  even  though  the  old  octavos  lie  yet 
on  the  shelves  of  the  latter. 

The  first  book  deals  with  trees  as  single  objects,  in  six  sections ; 
the  second,  in  ten  more,  with  trees  in  combination ;  and  no 
amateur  planter,  however  limited  or  large  his  range,  can  be  the 
worse  for  studying  Gilpin's  hints  with  a  view  to  picturesque  ell'ect 
in  the  handling  whether  of  single  trees  or  of  masses,  in  detail  or  in 
combination.  Amongst  the  author's  first  principles  is  the  sound 
one  that  all  unnatural  forms  displease,  and  it  is  enforced  by 
an  induction  drawn  from  the  lifelong  study  of  wild  wood  and 
forest  in  preference  to  clipped  yew-tree  hedgerows  and  topiary 
artificial  alleys.  Lightness  also  of  hanging,  an  absence  of  bushf- 
ness— or,  as  it  might  be  called  in  vulgar  phrase,  "  a  cauliflower-  | 
top  " — and  a  proper  balance  of  the  tree  on  its  trunk,  are  propounded 
early  in  the  book  as  essential  elements  of  picturesque  tree-beauty. 
Among  adventitious  sources  of  beauty  in  his  third  section, 
Gilpin,  criticizing  an  orchardist  of  his  own  day,  reckons  a  hollow 
trunk,  a  dead  arm,  a  dying  branch,  and  the  like,  and  show3  how 
serviceable  all  and  each  may  be  made  to  a  landscape  by  illustra- 
tions of  a  withered  top  breaking  the  regularity  of  a  continued  line, 
and  a  curtailed  truuk  with  the  principal  stem  shattered  ;  and  he 
appeals  to  the  use  of  such  objects  by  Salvator  Kosa  in  his  fore- 
grounds. His  sound  judgment,  however,  blames  the  solecism  com- 
mitted by  the  landscape-gardener  Kent,  in  planting  a  withered 
tree  with  a  view  to  imitating  nature  even  in  her  maladies.  He 
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further  reckons  ivy,  the  brionies,  and  traveller's  joy,  with  the 
wild  honeysuckle,  as  calculated,  with  the  vine  cluster  and  the 
hop-bunches,  to  enhance  artificial  landscape.  Of  the  rooting 
of  trees,  and  their  connexion  with  picturesque  beauty,  he  notes 
their  tendency  to  heave  above  the  soil.  An  old  tree  rising 
from  a  smooth  surface  loses  half  its  ell'ect,  especially  on  canvas ; 
whereas  Pliny's  description  of  the  roots  of  an  Hercynian  forest  oak, 
which  rose  so  high  above  the  soil  that,  "  twisting  rouud,  they 
formed  portals  in  many  places  so  wide  that  a  man  and  horse  might 
ride  upright  through  them,"  suggests  a  fantastic  phase  of  picturesque 
beauty.  In  speaking  of  that  adventitious  beauty  of  trees  which 
consists  in  their  susceptibility  of  motion,  Gilpin  objects  to  such 
firmer-branched  trees  as  the  oak,  on  the  ground  of  their  comparative 
immobility  of  leafage,  which  subjects  them  "to  be  sooner  gotten 
by  heart  than  other  trees,  which,  yielding  to  pressure,  assume  new 
modifications  every  instant."  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  me- 
morable criticisms  which  the  minute  study  of  tree-life  suggested 
to  an  appreciative  observer. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  part  of  Forest  Scenery 
consists  in  its  author's  descriptive  enumeration  of  trees  as  regards 
landscape,  and  according  to  their  main  divisions  of  deciduous  or 
evergreen.  At  the  very  outset  the  value  of  Mr.  Heath's  com- 
mentary on  Gilpin's  text  is  seen  in  his  remarks  on  the  present 
vigour  and  girth  of  the  Beckett  oak,  planted  on  the  day  of 
Lord  Barrington's  birth  in  1717.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
edition  of  1808  Gilpin's  note  had  commemorated  it  as  an  in- 
stance of  an  oak's  discriminative  choice  of  soil.  In  seventy- 
three  years  from  its  planting  it  contained  ninety-five  feet  of 
timber,  and  girthed  at  live  feet  from  the  ground  eight  feet  and 
half  an  inch,  to  which  two  years  added  four  and  a  half  inches. 
From  an  editorial  note  we  learn  that  it  has  now  a  fine,  straight 
stem,  is  known  as  the  King's  Oak,  and  in  1879  girthed  thirteen 
feet  at  five  feet  from  the  ground  :  so  that  it  clearly  has  not  reached 
the  time  of  tree-life  when,  as  we  glean  from  Gilpin  elsewhere,  the 
girth  diminishes.  In  speaking  of  oaks,  Gilpin  dilates  on  the  fitness 
of  Shakspeare's  epithets  of  the  "  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak."  It 
is  not  the  erect,  stately  oak  which  is  most  prized  in  shipbuild- 
ing for  hardness  and  toughness,  but  the  "  crucked  un  " ;  not  the 
straight  stem,  but  the  twisted  sinews,  the  knee-timber,  which 
is  most  useful  as  well  as  most  picturesque.  In  Gilpin's  study 
of  Virgil's  picture  of  the  yEsculus,  by  which  he  clearly  indi- 
cates the  oak,  not  the  beech,  one  characteristic  noted  by  him 
strikes  us  as  a  forcible  criterion — namely,  the  stoutness  of  its 
limbs,  the  sinewy  elbows,  so  useful  in  shipbuilding.  This  gives 
especial  propriety  to  the  epithet  fortes  in  combination  with  ramos, 
"  Whoever,"  writes  the  author,  "  does  not  mark  the  fortes  ramos 
of  the  oak  might  as  well  in  painting  a  Hercules  omit  his  muscles." 
After  dwelling  on  other  characteristics  of  the  tree — its  twisting 
branches,  expansive  spread,  longevity,  and  adaptability  to  land- 
scape— Gilpin  turns  to  the  ash,  the  tall,  elegant,  lightsome  "  Venus 
of  the  Woods,"  which,  like  many  other  beauties,  is  apt  to  wane 
and  fail  in  old  age,  and  has  also  a  tenderer  leaf  than  the  oak. 
Fie  is  curious  in  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  roots  of  the  ash,  as 
also  of  the  maple  (Acerque  coloribus  impar),  when  its  curious 
grainings  become  the  subject  of  carving  in  the  hands  of  the 
cabinet-maker.  His  praise  of  the  elm  is  anything  but  warm,  and 
this  because  of  its  indistinctness  of  character,  in  the  skeleton, 
though  not  in  the  foliage.  "It  partakes,"  he  writes,  "  so  much 
of  the  oak  that  when  rough  aud  old  it  may  easily  at  a  little  dis- 
tance be  taken  for  one,  though  the  oak — such  an  oak  as  is  strongly 
marked  with  its  peculiar  character — can  never  be  mistaken  for 
the  elm.  This  is  certainly  a  defect,  for  strong  characters  are  a 
great  source  of  picturesque  beauty."  The  elm,  however,  comes  ia 
for  praise  on  the  score  of  its  leaf-tints  in  contrast  with  the  oak  and 
walnut  in  May,  and  in  blending  with  the  orange  hue  of  the  beech 
and  other  autumnal  tints.  In  his  opinion  the  wych  elm  is  more 
picturesque  in  a  foreground,  because  it  hangs  more  negligently, 
though  it  does  not  catch  masses  of  light  in  the  same  degree.  We 
think  he  undervalues  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  beech,  though 
he  notes  its  mossy  and  lichened  bark,  and  owns  that  no  tree  spreads 
branches  so  fantastically  wreathed  for  shade  or  shelter.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  its  metallic  crackling  leaf  (leni  crepitabat  bractea 
vento)  on  the  dry  soil  and  in  the  salubrious  air  which  the  beech 
loves,  that  recommends  it  to  favour  as  much  as  its  autumnal  tints 
of  modest  brown  or  glowing  orange.  Not  to  touch  on  the  occi- 
dental and  oriental  planes — one  of  the  former  of  which  formed  in 
Gilpin's  time  a  canopy  of  50  feet  in  diameter  in  the  vicarage  gurden 
at  Boldre,  and  is  now  in  full  vigour  with  a  span  of  85  feet— 
we  must  pause  to  qualify  his  strictures  on  the  lime,  which  he 
objects  to  as  being  too  uniform  and  unbroken  in  surface,  and  also 
perhaps  because  of  its  aptness  to  be  clipped  in  vistas  and  avenues. 
It  is  a  tree  to  be  loved  and  cherished  even  apart  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  lends  itself  to  the  carver,  which  Gilpin  notes 
as  a  redeeming  virtue  ;  for  in  full  foliage  and  on  a  favourable  soil 
it  is  a  fine  forest  tree,  a  living  pyramid,  a  repertory  of  frag- 
rance dear  to  the  honey-bee  and  to  thousands  of  winged  insects. 
Every  lover  of  trees  will  sympathize  with  Gilpin's  appreciation 
of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  sycamore,  for  its  impenetrable  shade 
and  well  contrasted  masses  of  light.  If  not  indigenous,  too,  it  is 
at  least  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  naturalized  trees.  On  the  long- 
vexed  question  of  the  indig  enousness  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  he  was 
inclined  to  side  aflirmatively  with  Dr.  Ducarel.  It  is,  however,  now 
pretty  well  established,  as  Mr.  Heath  shows  in  a  note,  that,  as 
Button  suggested,  the  timber  supposed  to  be  chestnut  in  old 
buildings  is  really  the  Durmast  oak  (Quercus  Sessili  flora),  which 
resembles  it,  and  which  does  not,  like  the  chestnut,  decrease  ia 
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value  as  it  increases  in  age.  The  charming  pages  of  Gilpin  in 
his  "  march-past "  of  trees  will  be  found  to  contain  curious  lore 
about  even  such  second-rate  sylvan  forms  as  the  alder,  an  aquatic 
growth  that  still  adorns  the  banks  of  the  Surrey  Mole,  though 
its  glories  have  departed  from  the  park  at  Auckland  Castle,  or  the 
graceful-foliaged,  various-barked  birch,  of  which  he  notes  the 
curious  fact  that  the  bark,  of  which  the  Laplander  makes  thatch 
or  tiles,  is,  like  that  of  the  American  black  cherry,  more  durable 
than  the  timber.  It  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  arbori- 
culture in  Great  Britain  since  the  days  when  Gilpin  wrote  to 
find  him  calling  the  English  larch  a  diminutive  plant,  "  the 
puny  inhabitant  of  a  garden/'  In  like  manner  he  regarded  the  Hem- 
lock and  the  Black  Spruce  as  nothing  but  beautiful,  loose,  dwarfish 
plants,  though,  as  Heath  observes,  the  former,  Abies  Canadensis, 
reaches  eighty  and  the  latter  one  hundred  feet  in  their  own 
country,  and  more  than  half  that  height  in  England.  He  also  knew 
the  holly  only  as  a  bush,  studied  probably  in  his  range  of  the 
New  Forest;  whereas,  could  he  revisit  his  sylvan  haunts  at 
this  day,  he  would  find  abundant  specimens  with  trunks  girthing 
from  three  to  five  feet,  and  Mr.  Heath  quotes  one  near  Lyndhurst 
with  a  girth  of  nine  feet  near  the  ground. 

Passing  over  the  interesting  section  on  "  Spray  and  Foliage," 
which  is  full  of  hints  for  the  artist,  and  even  for  the  poet,  as  well  as 
the  curious  chronicle  of  celebrated  trees  which  succeeds  it,  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  trees  in  combination,  a  subject  very  fascinating  to 
the  planter  and  planner  of  sylvan  walks  and  rides,  and  to  the  land- 
scape gardener  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale.  The  copse  (or  coppice) 
may  be  passed  without  notice ;  but  the  glen,  which  Gilpin  defines 
as  a  valley  contracted  to  a  chasm,  with  woody  banks  and  a  rivulet 
at  the  bottom,  deserves  the  credit  of  more  beauty  and  less 
formality  through  its  glades  and  openings.  Here,  more  suo, 
Gilpin  takes  up  his  parable  against  artifice,  and,  though  he 
would  have  a  glen  lead  up  to  a  cascade  or  rock  or  vista, 
he  bans  anything  like  formal  preparation.  "A  parading  preface," 
he  says,  "always  injures  a  story."  The  open  grove,  if  of  natural 
growth,  and  if  not  extended  too  far,  pleased  him,  especially 
if  composed  of  deciduous  trees.  The  pine-grove  he  regarded  as 
partaking  of  the  gloomy  style ;  though,  oddly  enough,  a  grove 
which  he  cites  as  finding  favour  in  his  eyes  opened  out  of  deep 
recesses  on  a  light  lawn,  and  had  a  rude  temple  of  Pan  in  its 
foreground.  Further  on  he  contends  that  the  first  idea  of  a  temple 
was  the  templum  nemorale,  not  "  the  grove  used  as  a  temple,"  but 
an  "  umbrageous  woodland  conclave,"  so  to  speak,  such  as  Wesley 
used  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  America;  and  he  has  a  charac- 
teristically poetic  passage  tracing  up  the  Gothic  arch,  clustered 
pillar,  fretted  roof,  and  lofty  aisle  of  the  cathedral  church  to  a 
direct  imitation  of  the  natural  grove.  In  his  sections  on  park 
scenery  and  forest  scenery,  the  canons  of  Gilpin's  taste  generally 
win  acceptance  by  their  study  of  nature  in  her  undulations,  her 
freedom,  and  her  sequestered  haunts,  and  by  his  preference  of  reality 
to  sham  in  rocks,  rivers,  ruins,  as  well  as  of  cattle  and  sheep  to 
deer  in  a  park.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  took  his  texts  very  much 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  New  Forest,  whether  in  its  wilder 
phases  or  in  its  scenes  of  more  artificial  cultivation.  To  Gilpin 
certainly  belongs  the  praise  of  having  directed  the  reading  public 
of  the  last  century  to  the  infinite  charm  and  variety  of  woodland 
scenery. 


THE  AMATEUR  POACHER.* 

THIS  third  volume  of  a  very  agreeable  series  is  perhaps  in 
some  respects  more  enjoyable  than  its  predecessors.  Natur- 
ally we  become  sensible  of  a  certain  monotony,  or  at  least  of  some 
diminution  in  the  freshness  of  the  first  vivid  pictures.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  charms  of  the  country  are  infinite  with  a  variety 
that  never  grows  stale;  and  the  author  of  Wild  Life  and  The  Game- 
keeper at  llome  dwells  upon  them  with  the  aliection  of  a  lifelong 
familiarity.  In  The  Amateur  Poacher  we  have  the  most  delicate 
painting  of  the  minutest  details  of  our  rural  landscapes,  with  real- 
istic sketches  in  eloquent  language  of  the  changing  scenery  of 
English  seasons.  It  is  full,  too,  of  the  lively  autobiographical 
reminiscences  which  always  give  truth  and  colour  to  a  book. 
The  author  began  his  studies  in  amateur  poaching  in  the  earliest 
years  of  a  happy  boyhood.  He  was  bred,  if  not  born,  as  he  has 
intimated  to  us  before,  in  the  most  delightful  circumstances  a 
boy  could  desire.  His  home  was  in  a  venerable  farmhouse  in  a 
primitive  country,  where  the  occupants  had  the  right  to  shoot 
over  farms  that  had  never  been  touched  by  modern  improvements. 
There  had  been  no  grubbing  or  trimming  of  the  luxuriant  hedgerows 
that  divided  the  irregular  fields  ;  there  was  an  abundance  of  the  water 
that  always  attracts  birds,  with  the  pond  under  the  alders  and 
the  brook  among  the  osier  beds,  which  we  fancy  we  have  heard  of 
before.  Babbits  swarmed  in  the  banks  and  double  mounds;  snipe 
and  even  duck  were  to  be  found  in  the  swamps  and  among  the 
hedges  in  the  season  ;  a  "  cock  ''  would  now  aud  then  be  flushed 
in  the  small  spinneys;  while,  beyond  the  boundaries  which 
enclosed  their  lawful  shooting-grounds,  were  preserves  that  were 
strictly  looked  after  by  the  keepers.  The  very  danger  of  tres- 
passing upon  these  forbidden  domains  had  irresistible  temptations 
for  roving  boys;  and  we  have  a  thrilling  account  ol  an  expedition 
into  the  great  pheasant  wood,  although  it  was  only  upon  very 
rare  occasions  that  they  ventured  so  far  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
The  poaching  indicated  in  the  title  does  not  necessarily  imply 
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breaking  bounds.  It  merely  means  that,  as  boys  will  do,  they  had 
to  follow  their  various  sports  under  grave  disadvantages  of 
weapons,  and  were  by  no  means  particular  as  to  the  contrivances 
by  which  they  circumvented  the  game. 

The  book  begins  with  the  romantic  story  of  the  youthful 
bent  forcing  its  way  under  diliicul ties.  It  tells  of  "the  old 
gun  with  its  single  barrel  of  preposterous  length,  which  had 
been  hidden  or  forgotten  in  an  attic  popularly  said  to  be 
haunted.  "  No  modern  mortal  could  have  held  that  mass 
of  metal  steady  to  his  shoulder."  But  the  young  artillerists 
made  a  gun-carriage  of  a  chest  set  upon  a  linen-press,  and  they 
used  the  venerable  piece  of  ordnance  for  practising  sights  upon 
animate  objects  from  the  garret  window.  That  gun  was  burned  in 
cruel  kindness,  lest  the  boys  should  do  themselves  a  mischief  with 
it ;  but  as  they  were  evidently  set  upon  shooting  with  something  or 
other,  it  was  replaced  a  year  or  two  after  with  another.  Then 
the  pair  of  scapegraces  took  the  field  in  earnest,  playing  in  a 
domestic  English  way  at  the  hunter's  life  in  the  wilderness.  They 
would  sit  watching  for  rabbits  of  a  hot  summer  noon  with  the 
enduring  stoicism  of  the  Red  Indian.  "  The  shadowless  recess 
grew  like  a  furnace  "  ;  the  black  flies  settled  down  upon  them  in 
crowds  ;  and  yet  they  felt  bound  in  honour  to  sit  motionless,  in 
the  hope  of  a  shot  at  some  unsuspecting  rabbit.  We  can  enter 
into  their  feelings  of  excitement  when  a  woodpigeon  perched  upon 
a  bough  overhead,  and,  little  dreaming  of  the  danger  immediately 
beneath,  after  assuring  himself  of  his  solitude  by  rapid  glances  all 
around,  complacently  gave  them  an  easy  opportunity ;  or  still 
more,  as  they  were  navigating  their  craft  among  the  osiers,  when 
a  great  bird  rose  out  of  the  wooded  channel  ahead,  and  dropped 
to  a  quick  shot  through  the  branches.  The  mysterious  fowl  proved 
to  be  a  wild  duck,  and  great  was  the  triumph  and  rejoicing. 
For  they  had  calked  the  seams  of  a  water-logged  old  punt  with 
dried  moss  and  clay,  and,  having  fitted  her  with  a  mast,  a  sail, 
and  an  anchor,  they  used  to  go  poling  her  through  the  labyrinth 
of  channels  among  the  reeds.  So  far  they  had  been  more  of  sport- 
I  iug  loafers  thnn  poachers.  But  their  nautical  tastes  made 
them  long  for  a  handier  boat,  and  to  reach  that  object  of  their 
ambition  money  must  be  obtained  somehow.  Their  ally  the  black- 
smith was  ready  to  buy  any  number  of  rabbits  at  sixpence  a  head, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  vendor  asked  no  questions.  But 
getting  rabbits  with  the  gun  was  slow  work,  so  it  occurred  to 
them  that  they  might  try  their  luck  at  wiring.  The  difficulty  was, 
that  though  rabbits  were  known  to  be  snared  freely  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, nobody  would  own  to  having  even  a  notion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  art.  So  they  had  to  fall  back  on  self-education  and 
experiment,  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  arrived  at 
the  necessary  adroitness.  In  the  chapter  which  gives  the  narrative 
of  their  studies,  and  elsewhere,  we  are  taught  the  whole  philosophy 
and  practice  of  wiring.  Leaving  any  scent  of  the  human  species 
is  the  great  thing  to  be  avoided.  The  grass  where  you  lay  the 
snare  must  not  be  touched  with  the  hand  ;  all  the  arrangements, 
so  far  as  possible,  must  be  made  with  the  point  of  a  walking-stick  ; 
and  then,  if  the  noose  be  properly  adjusted,  you  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  the  game  will  find  its  way  into  the  snare.  Indeed,  as  a  veteran 
poacher  explained  to  the  author  afterwards,  he  turned  the  instinct 
of  the  poor  animals  and  their  delicate  sense  of  smell  against  them- 
selves. For,  after  setting  the  wire  in  a  well-trodden  run,  he  went 
and  rubbed  his  hands  on  the  parallel  tracks  in  its  neighbourhood, 
when  the  rabbit  or  hare  would  be  sure  to  seek  an  outlet  from  the 
covert  by  the  only  path  in  which  death  awaited  it. 

Yet  the  amateur  poacher,  like  not  a  few  of  his  old-fashioned 
professional  brethren,  while  his  mind  was  set  upon  the  slaughter 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  felt  the  humanizing  influences  of 
rural  scenes,  and  had  his  senses  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Here  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  though  no  prettier  or  more  truthful 
than  many  others,  of  the  sights  and  sounds  in  a  wood  in  the 
"  egg-time."    A  great  oak  has  been  felled  and  barked: — 

From  the  peeled  tree  there  rises  a  sweet  odour  of  sap  ;  the  green  mead, 
the  green  underwood  and  hawthorn  around,  are  all  lit  up  with  the  genial 
sunbeams.  The  beautiful  wood  anemones  are  gone,  too  tender  and  lovely 
for  so  rude  an  earth;  but  the  wild  hyacinths  drop  their  blue  bells  under 
the  wood,  and  the  cowslips  rise  in  the  grass.  The  nightingale  sings  without 
ceasing  ;  the  soft  coo-coo  of  the  dove  sounds  hard  by ;  the  merry  cuckoo 
calls  as  he  flies  from  elm  to  elm  ;  the  wood-pigeons  rise  and  smite  their 
I  wings  together  over  the  firs.  In  the  mere  below  the  coots  are  at  play  ; 
they  chase  each  other  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  indulge  in  wild 
evolutions.  Everything  is  happy.  As  the  ploughboys  stalk  aloug,  they 
pluck  the  young  succulent  hawthorn  leaves,  and  nibble  them,  ft  is  the 
sweetest  time  of  all  for  wandering  in  the  wood. 

Then,  by  way  of  a  sombre  contrast,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
"  traitors  on  the  gibbet."    It  was  on  the  occasion  we  have  referred 

I  to,  when  the  boy  had  stolen  into  the  keeper's  favourite  pheasant 
preserves,  in  the  delightful  tremors  of  guilt  and  possible  detection, 
that  his  path  led  him  to  the  brink  of  a  chalky  coombe.  The 
coombe  was  full  of  fir  trees,"  and  by  them  stood  a  long,  narrow 
shed — the  roof  ruinous,  but  the  plank  walls  intact.  It  had  originally 
been  erected  in  a  field,  since  planted  for  covers.  This  long  shed,  a 
greenish-grey  from  age  and  mouldering  wood,  became  a  place  of 
much  interest."  For  upon  it  were  nailed  the  weatherbeaten 
remains  or  the  mouldering  and  mildewed  bodies  of  all  manner  of 
marauding  vermin.  With  its  surrounding  horrors,  the  canopies  of 
spider  webs  under  the  eaves  above,  the  rank  beds  of  nettles  beneath, 
it  was  a  kind  of  sylvan  gibbet  of  Montfaucon.  And  there  were  to 
be  seen  below  the  rows  of  shrunken  and  weather-changed  stoats 
and  weasels,  the  strong  beaks  and  ragged  feathers  of  carrion 
crows,  and  bleached   festoons  of  kestrels   and  sparrow-hawks 

;  among  a  profusion  of  the  gayer  plumage  of  jays  aud  magpies. 
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But  the  author's  notes  on  animated  nature  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  beasts  and  birds.  We  make  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  those  odd  and  rather  disreputable  characters  who  used  to  be  in 
a  manner  privileged  in  these  primitive  districts.  There  is  the 
poacher  Oby,  who  was  a  master  of  his  craft,  though  he  practised 
it  on  regular  principles  and  with  a  due  regard  to  prudence.  In- 
deed Oby  maintained  that  "  poaching  was  no  use  unless  you  did  it 
regular."  And  he  did  it  accordingly  with  most  methodical  regu- 
larity. Having  been  a  railway  navigator  in  his  younger  clays,  his 
skilled  services  were  always  in  demand  with  the  farmers,  and  he 
shifted  about  from  farm  to  farm,  till  u  he  knew  every  hare  in  the 
parish."  lie  studied  the  habits  of  the  keepers  as  carefully  as  those 
of  the  game,  and  set  his  snares  when  their  backs  were 
turned.  "  The  dodge  is  to  be  always  in  the  fields  and  to  know 
everybody's  ways.  ,  .  .  All  of  them  knows  1  be  poaching ; 
but  that  makes  no  difference  for  work."  Naturally  the 
farmers  made  no  objection  to  the  thinning  of  the  animals  that  fed 
upon  their  crops.  "  They  sees  my  wires  in  the  grass  aud  just  looks 
the  other  way."  lie  picked  up  pheasants  that  had  wandered  into 
the  fields  when  he  could,  but  made  a  rule  of  never  trespassing  on 
the  plantations.  Aud  when  the  keepers  did  catch  him  in  flagrant 
delict,  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  would  not  be 
tempted  to  strike.  "  I've  been  before  the  Bench  heaps  of  times, 
and  paid  the  fine  for  trespass.''  If  this  Oby  was  identical  with 
a  namesake  of  his  who  is  made  to  figure  before  the  magistrates  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  substance  in  a 
moderate  way.  The  Bench  fined  him  two  pounds  on  that  occa- 
sion, which  his  wife,  after  many  protests  of  poverty,  paid  out 
of  a  bag  of  gold  and  silver  coins;  nor  did  Oby  bear  any 
grudge  to  the  justice  for  rigorously  doing  his  duty.  As  the  worthy 
magistrate  drove  past  a  roadside  alehouse  on  his  way  home, 
the  culprit  was  standing  at  the  door  with  a  foaming  tankard  in 
his  hand,  when  he  touched  his  battered  hat  with  a  look  of  sly 
humility.  Another  capitalist,  with  a  similar  dislike  to  parading 
his  wealth,  was  Luke,  the  rabbit  contractor.  In  fact,  to  see  the 
broken-down  old  man  crawling  along  in  winter,  dressed  like  a 
scarecrow  and  shivering  with  the  cold,  was  enough  to  touch  the 
hardest  heart.  But  Luke,  in  reality,  had  a  great  deal  of  vitality 
in  him ;  he  contracted  for  the  rabbits  taken  in  the  woods  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  going  every  evening  to  fetch  them  away : 
he  ferreted  for  all  the  surrounding  farmers,  and,  as  he  never 
neglected  his  easy  opportunities  of  poaching,  many  hares  and 
pheasants  came  to  an  untimely  end  by  him.  The  upshot  of 
his  industry  was  that  in  his  declining  years  he  might  have 
retired  on  his  fortune  had  he  been  so  disposed.  For  he 
was  the  real  owner  of  the  carrier's  cart  which  carried  his 
rabbits  and  stolen  game  to  the  market ;  he  had  put  his  nephew 
into  a  public-house,  where  the  keepers  and  bailiffs  who  winked  at 
his  practices  had  the  privilege  of  calling  for  what  they  liked  in 
moderation ;  and  he  was  proprietor  besides  of  more  than  one 
cottage.  A  far  more  creditable  acquaintance  was  the  venerable 
Farmer  Willuru,  who  had  been  a  keen  sportsman  all  his  life,  and 
gave  the  boys  capital  shooting  on  his  farm ;  though  Farmer 
Willuni,  too,  bore  no  good  will  to  the  keepers,  and  was  delighted 
that  his  youthful  proteges  should  do  some  poaching  on  the  sly. 
Then  there  is  Farmer  Willum's  sporting  henchman,  "  Little 
John,"  whose  passion  for  ferreting  in  an  honest  way  had  grown 
into  an  absorbing  mania.  But,  after  calling  attention  to  so  many 
of  the  subjects  in  this  little  volume  we  are  the  more  sensible  of 
our  unavoidable  omissions,  and  can  only  advise  all  lovers  of  the 
country  to  get  The  Amateur  Poacher  and  read  it  for  themselves. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  was  a  happy  idea  which  suggested  itself  to  M.  Edouard 
Fournier  when  he  set  himself  to  show  to  the  Parisians  of 
the  nineteenth  century  what  was  one  of  those  mysteries  or 
miracle  plays  which  amused  our  forefathers  during  the  middle 
ages  and  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  period  (i).  The 
voluminous  repertoire  of  the  confreres  de  la  Passion  and  the  clercs 
de  la  Basoehe  contains  few  dramas  equal  in  interest  to  the  Mystere 
de  Robert  le  Diable,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  famous  Passion  mystery 
which  took  several  days  in  its  performance,  and  required  a  company 
of  two  or  three  hundred  actors.  The  spectators  who  witnessed  at 
the  Gaiete  Theatre  the  representation  of  M.  Founder's  modernized 
rendering  of  Robert  le  Diable  went  home  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
and  were,  we  hope,  thoroughly  entertained  ;  for  the  dramatic  ex- 
hibition was  preceded  by  a  con  ference  or  lecture  which  is  given  by 
way  of  preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  and  which  in  the  space  of 
thirty  pages  is  an  excellent  summary  of  mediaeval  dramatic  litera- 
ture in  France.  The  primitive  text  of  the  mystery  is  reprinted  in 
parallel  columns  with  M.  Founder's  version,  and  all  the  characters 
are  duly  introduced,  although  for  obvious  reasons  it  was  found 
necessary  to  leave  out  some  of  the  principal  ones  on  the  day  of  the 
performance.  Whether  the  hero  of  the  play  should  be  identified 
"with  Robert  Courte-heuse  is  a  point  which  must  remain  still  rub 
judice,  although  M.  Fournier  decides  it  in  the  negative.  At  any 
rate  the  play  itself  will  be  found  worth  reading,  and  we 
recommend  it  to  those  who  have  no  time  to  peruse  the  same 
editor's  larger  work,  Le  theatre  francais  auant  la  lienaissance. 
The  third  volume  of  M.  Wallon  s  History  of  Slavery  has  just 

Le  Jlystcre  de  Hubert  le  Diable.  Mis  en  deux  parties,  et  precede' 
d'une  introduction.   Par  Edooard  Fournier.    Paris:  Dentu. 


been  published  (2).  The  previous  volumes  had  brought  us  dowq 
to  the  Imperial  period  of  Rome,  showing  what  was  the  condition 
both  of  slaves  and  of  free  men  at  the  time  when  heathenism 
still  prevailed  without  a  rival.  The  influence  exercised  by 
Christianity  now  comes  under  notice.  The  laws  which  settled 
the  relations  between  master  and  slave  were  modified  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Empire  through  the  beneficial  action  of  Stoicism; 
and  further  alterations  took  place  after  Christianity  was  recog- 
nized as  the  State  religion.  M.  Wallon  examines  in  detail  both 
the  signs  and  the  consequences  of  these  gradual  improvements. 
He  gives  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject; and,  after  explaining  the  character  of  the  reforms  brought 
about  through  the  influence  of  public  opinion  as  reflected  by  the 
clergy,  he  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  slavery  during  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  as  low  down  as  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus.  A  good 
analytical  index  terminates  the  work. 

We  should  not  perhaps  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
notice  here  the  French  translation  of  a  work  so  well  known  as 
Dr.  Kuenen's  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (3)' 
had  it  not  been  for  the  preface  which  M.  Ernest  Renan  has  added' 
to  it,  and  which  is  in  fact  a  summary  of  the  history  of  exegesis 
in  France,  especially  since  the  sixteenth  century.  After  giving/ 
their  due  meed  of  praise  to  Cappel  and  to  Bochard,  and  show- 
ing the  excellent  results  of  the  emulation  between  Protestant  andj 
Roman  Catholic  scholars,  M.  Renan  goes  on  to  estimate  the  labours 
of  the  celebrated  Oratorian  Richard  Simon,  whom  he  considers  as 
the  founder  of  Biblical  exegesis,  and  whose  analysis  of  the 
Pentateuch  he  calls  a  masterpiece.  The  united  opposition  of 
Bossuet  and  Arnauld  checked  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  out  of  France  those  who 
might  have  developed  and  perfected  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  stupid  narrow-mindedness  of  an  intolerant 
Church  was  so  far  successful  that  since  the  days  of  Richard 
Simon  the  only  two  good  Oriental  scholars  whom  our  neighbours 
can  boast  of  are — at  least  according  to  M.  Renan — the  Mont- 
pellier  physician  Astruc  and  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  M.  Pierson,  the 
translator  of  Dr.  Kuenen's  work,  seems  to  have  done  his  task 
with  great  care  and  success ;  the  first  volume,  which  concludes 
with  the  book  of  Esther,  was  published  as  far  back  as  1866;  the 
second  volume,  treating  of  the  prophetic  writings,  has  only  just 
been  issued. 

The  late  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin  (4)  was  at  the  very  opposite 
standpoint  to  that  held  by  MM.  Kuenen,  Pierson,  and  Renan.  He 
repudiated  in  the  name  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  the  notion  of 
free  inquiry  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  churches  sprung  from  the  Reformation,  and  he  maintains 
with  much  spirit  the  theory  that  when  the  Scriptures  are  in  ques- 
tion no  controversy  is  allowable.  Such  is  the  key-note  which  run3 
through  the  series  of  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  now  re- 
printed under  the  title  La  Bible.  The  proximate  occasion  of  most  of 
these  essays  was  the  withdrawal  of  M.  Scherer,  now  a  senator,  from 
his  pastoral  duties  in  Switzerland ;  but  Neander,  M.  Colani,  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubigne",  and  other  well-known  theologians  occupy  also 
prominent  places  in  the  two  volumes  in  which  the  Count  de 
Gasparin  attacks  the  most  recent  manifestations  of  Rationalism  on 
the  Continent. 

The  work  which  M.  Girard  has  devoted  to  the  study  of  religion 
and  the  religious  sentiment  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  civilization  (5),  and  justi- 
fies the  reward  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Acadeinie  Franchise.  He 
traces  with  much  ability  the  progress  of  religious  thought  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Orphic  philosophers, 
to  iEschylus  and  the  tragic  poets. 

M.  Profillet  complains  (6)  that  the  works  of  Tyrtseus  are  not 
studied  in  the  French  colleges,  but  he  accounts  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently, we  think,  for  this  fact.  How  much  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  of  the  spirited  poems  which  excited  Plato's  admiration  and 
caused  Horace  to  place  Tyrtseus  in  the  same  rank  as  Homer  P  It  is 
of  no  use  to  regret  that  the  artificial  productions  of  a  writer  like 
Lycophron  survive  whilst  only  a  few  fragments  remain  of 
Menander  and  Tyrtseus  ;  habent  sua  fata  libelli,  and  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  what  we  have ;  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
college  professors  to  lecture  on  a  few  mutilated  pieces,  especially 
when  the  general  complaint  is  that  pupils  do  not  know  half 
enough  about  Sophocles  and  Pindar.  At  the  same  time  we  thank 
M.  Profillet  for  his  volume,  which  contains  not  only  the  text  of 
Tyrtaeus,  but  an  elegant  translation  and  copious  notes. 

Our  French  neighbours  are  evidently  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  have  in  many  ways  still  much  to  learn  from 
foreign  countries.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  they  feel  that 
they  are  far  from  perfection ;  and,  if  speedy  reforms  are  not 
carried  out,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  fault  of  MM.  Michel  Breal, 
Jules  Simon,  and  other  competent  authorities  who  have  long  ago 
made  war  against  routine  and  prejudice.  The  work  of  M. 
Dreyfus-Briaac  (7)  is  another  attempt  in  the  same  direction,  and 

(2)  Hivtoire  de  Vcsclavur/e  dans  Vantiquite.  Par  II.  Wallon.  Vol.  3.  Paris 
and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(3)  Ilistoire  critique  des  livrcs  de  Vancien  Testament.  Par  A.  Kuenen. 
Traduite  par  A.  Pierson,  avec  une  preface  d'Ernest  Renan.    Paris :  Levy. 

(4)  Le  cmnte  Agenor  de  Gasparin — La  Bible.    Paris:  Lew. 

(5)  I)u  sentiment  religieux  en  Grace,  a" Ifnmire  u  Eschi/le.  Par  Jules 
Girard.    Paris  and  London  :  L.  Haehette  &  Co. 

(6)  Tyrtce;  traduction  nouvelle.  Par  A.  Profillet.  Texte  et  preface 
de  Klotz.    Paris  :  Ghin. 

(7)  Uunivcrsili-  de  Bonn,  et  V enseignement  supcrieur  en  Allemagne.  Par 
Edmund  Dreyfus-Iirisac.  Paris  and  London :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 
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is  the  more  worthy  of  attention  because  it  has  nothing-  about  it  of  [ 
an  official  character.    The  author  went  to  Bonn,  it  is  true,  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Societe  pour  l'etude  des  questions  d'enseiguemeut 
superieur,  and  he  carried  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from 
M.  Laboulaye  and  from  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; but  that  was  all.    He  had  no  official  capacity  whatever,  and 
was  thus  able  to  drink  beer  with  the  students,  and  to  he  present 
at  their  duels,  while  he  joined  the  more  sober  tea-table  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  Pricat-Docenten.     The  University  examined  by  M. 
Dreyfus-Brisac  is  that  of  Bonn,  the  youngest  of  all  those  of  which 
Prussia  boasts,  but  by  no  means  the  least  illustrious.    After  a  j 
short  historical  introduction  we  have  a  series  of  chapters  treating 
of  University  life  in  all  its  branches — organization,  government, 
teaching,  relations  between  lecturers  and  students,  examinations, 
financial  resources,  &c.    Many  suggestions  put  forth  in  this  inte-  J 
resting  book  might  easily  be  engrafted  upon  the  French  system,  ' 
even  as  it  is  now ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
features  which   M.  Dreyfus-Brisac  considers  quite  incompatible 
with  the  habits  of  his  countrymen — that,  for  instance,  of  the 
Privat-Docenten,  whose  teaching  supplements  the  official  lecturer. 

Under  the  title  Papcs  et  Sultans  (8)  M.  Julien  has  written  an 
amusing  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  instructive  history  of  the 
Eastern  question.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878,  he 
remarks,  two  great  political  events  came  at  once  to  take  Europe  by 
surprise — namely,  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians  before  Constantinople.  Immediately  a  certain  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  uttered  a  cry  of  exultation  ;  the  two  theocracies, 
they  said,  which  for  so  long  had  weighed  down  upon  the  world 
have  at  last  disappeared,  never  to  come  back  again.  But,  as  M. 
Julien  observes,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  theocracy  which  rules  at 
Constantinople  ;  the  power  of  the  Sultan  is  essentially  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  the  Czar ;  and 
when  he  speaks  to  the  Scheik-ul-Islam  he  is  exactly  like  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  giving  orders  to  the  president  of  the  Greek  Synod. 
In  the  nt-xt  place,  the  Papal  theocracy,  far  from  having  disap- 
peared, seems  to  have  acquired  fresh  power  from  the  real  or  ima- 
ginary persecutions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  ;  and  the 
authority  which  the  Vatican  still  enjoys  alarms  even  M.  Spuller. 
At  any  rate  the  history  of  the  war  carried  on  by  Christianity 
against  Mohammedanism  has  seemed  to  M.  Julien  worthy  of 
being  related  within  the  compass  of  a  small  octavo;  and  he 
has  done  this,  taking  as  his  guides  Lamartine  on  the  one  side  and 
a  learned  Italian  savant,  Padre  Guglielinotti,  on  the  other.  In 
addition  to  the  foot-notes,  a  few  elucidatory  quotations  and  refer- 
ences are  given  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

The  essays  collected  by  M.  Taul  Albert  (9)  deserve  a  distinct 
mention  amongst  other  collections  of  the  same  nature  by  the 
serious  spirit  which  pervades  them  and  by  their  literary  qualities. 
They  are  not  newspaper  articles,  but  disquisitions,  and  one  of  them 
is  a  long  biographical  and  critical  notice  composed  for  a  recent 
editioii  of  the  works  of  the  poet  Duels.  In  the  first  of  these 
pieces  the  author  places  himself  at  the  standpoint  of  some  intel- 
ligent heathen  contemporary  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch ;  he  is 
troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  anomalies  which  the  world  ex- 
hibits ;  he  sees  vice  often  remaining  unpunished  whilst  virtue  is 
unrewarded ;  physical  suffering  is  rife  in  every  form,  and  last  of 
all  comes  death.  What  consolation  can  he  rind  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  woes  ?  M.  Albert  contends  that  Christianity  alone  could 
answer  the  question,  and  that  even  Stoicism  had  only  a  very  in- 
sufficient solution  to  offer. 

Biographies  and  autobiographies  are  abundant  this  month ;  let 
us  mention  in  the  first  place  M.  Edmond  Werdet's  portraits  in? 
times,  which  bring  before  us  the  leading  celebrities  of  the  Romantic 
school  (10).  M.  Werdet,  in  his  capacity  of  publisher,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  those  writers,  and  he  had,  or  he  fancied  he  had, 
many  subjects  of  complaint  against  Balzac.  Some  of  these  griev- 
ances have  already  been  revealed  to  the  public ;  but  the  pre- 
sent volume  contains  further  anecdotes,  some  of  which  will  perhaps 
surprise  the  many  admirers  of  the  author  of  La  Peau  de  chagrin. 
MM.  Leon  Gozlan,  Philarete  Chasles,  Maurice  Alhoy,  and  others 
are  introduced  successively  to  the  reader.  'We  have  often  heard  of  the 
rapacity  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
publishers.  M.  Werdet  presents  to  us  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  gives  us  the  recollections  of  a  publisher  ruined  by  the 
Macchiavelism  of  his  clientele.  The  only  agreeable  portrait  in  this 
gallery  is  that  of  M.  Jules  Sandeau,  whose  friendship  for  the  un- 
fortunate M.  Werdet  seems  to  have  been  equally  sincere  and 
durable. 

M.  Alphonse  Karr  (11)  also  bad  his  lite  noire — namely,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  whom  he  designated  as  Vaffreux  bonhomme  in  a 
number  of  the  Figaro,  and  against  whom  he  took  up  the  cudgels 
in  defence  of  a  lady  whom  he  considered  to  be  ill  treated  by  the 
Monday  critic.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  were  recriminations, 
and  the  tu  quoque  has  been  retorted  to  M.  Alphonse  Karr  in  a 
recent  volume  by  one  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  late  secretaries.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  rake  up  the  scandal  which  arose  out  of  the  discredit- 
able publication  of  Le  Here  d'amour  ;  our  readers  will  find  the  story, 
if  they  care  to  do  so,  in  M.  Karr's  "  Log-book,"  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  amusing  of  recent  autobiographies.  Here,  again, 
we  find  many  names  long  since  familiar  to  us.   All  the  stories  here 

(8)  P apes  et  Sultans.    Par  Felix  Julien.    Paris:  Plon. 

(9)  Varietes  morales  et  littiraires.    Par  M.  Paul  Albert.    London  and 
Paris:  L.  Haehette  et  Cie. 

(10)  Souvenirs  de  la  vie  littcraire,  portraits  intimes.  Par  Edmoiul  Werdet. 
Paris:  Dentu. 

(11)  Lc  lime  de  Lord.    Par  Alphonse  Karr.    Paris  :  Levy. 


related  are  not  strictly  of  a  literary  nature,  and  the  startling  in- 
cident of  Madame  Louise-Colet's  attempt  to  stab  the  author  oi 
Lea  Guepes  ought  to  be  a  caution  to  critics  who  are  bold  enough 
to  call  bad  poetry  doggerel. 

The  Marchioness  de  Blocqueville  publishes  the  second  volume 
of  her  memoirs  of  Marshal  Davoust  (12).  It  is  written,  like  the 
first,  without  any  literary  pretensions ;  in  fact  it  is  chiefly  a  col- 
lection of  letters,  accompanied  by  a  few  notes,  and  supplemented 
here  and  there  by  a  few  anecdotes ;  the  extreme  dates  are  1801- 
1810.  The  work  is  valuable  as  a  collection  of  documents  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire,  and  is 
entitled  to  a  place  amongst  the  already  numerous  publications 
which  complete  and  often  correct  the  voluminous,  but  untrust- 
worthy, correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.  It  is  natural  that  Mme. 
de  Blocqueville  should  be  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  her 
hero  and  relative;  at  the  same  time  we  think  that  many  letters 
inserted  here  might  have  advantageously  been  suppressed. 

M.  Masseras  was  exceptionally  qualified  to  write  the  history  of 
the  French  expedition  which  during  the  late  Empire  attempted 
to  restore  in  America  what  was  called  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
races  by  placing  on  the  throne  of  Mexico  the  ill-fated  Maximilian. 
He  now  endeavours  (13)  to  relate,  not  the  whole  story  of  the 
campaign,  but  merely  the  events  which  took  place  from  the 
5th  of  February,  1S67,  to  the  month  of  November  of  the  same 
year— that  is  to  say,  from  the  day  when  the  French  army 
evacuated  Mexico  to  that  when  the  coffin  which  contained  the 
body  of  Maximilian  reached  Europe.  M.  Masseras  thinks  that 
the  scheme  contemplated  by  Napoleon  III.  was  intrinsically  quite 
capable  of  being  carried  out,  and  that  at  first  no  serious  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  expedition.  Even  the  Americans,  he  says, 
not  only  believed  in  its  success  but  desired  it,  because  a  pacified 
and  prosperous  neighbour  would  be  for  them  much  more  advantage- 
ous, from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  a  Mexico  given  up 
to  constant  political  commotions.  This  is  a  view  of  the  matter 
which  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  The  cause  of  Maximilian  was 
compromised,  however,  at  the  very  outset ;  the  disgrace  of  Gene- 
ral Almonte,  the  inefficiency  of  ML  Eloin,  and  Marshal  Bazaine's 
singular  supineness,  combined  to  hasten  a  catastrophe  which  might, 
M.  Masseras  thinks,  have  been  easily  prevented. 

The  enterprising  spirit  which  enabled  M.  Largeau  to  bring  to 
a  successful  termination  his  journey  through  the  desert  of  Sahara 
merits  the  highest  praise.  Despite  much  opposition,  and  not- 
withstanding the  scanty  means  with  which  he  was  provided,  he 
started  from  Niort,  his  native  place,  one  fine  morning,  reached 
Marseilles,  then  crossed  over  to  Algiers,  and  finally  arrived 
at  the  Sahara,  which  he  had  determined  to  explore  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  how  far  it  was  possible  to  colonize  it,  and  to  rescue 
it  from  the  barrenness  to  which  it  has  been  condemned  for  centuries 
by  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  Europeans.  The  excellent  map 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume  before  us  (14)  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  M.  Largeau's  route,  and  the  book  itself  is 
interesting  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  historical  point  of  view. 
Although  success  has  not  yet  rewarded  his  efforts,  he  seems  bent 
upon  renewing  an  attempt  which  he  thinks  would  produce  the 
most  valuable  results  for  commerce  and  civilization. 

From  the  world  of  realities  M.  Jules  Verne  takes  us  to  that  of 
wonders,  and  we  find  that  his  prolific  pen  has  lost  nothing  of 
its  vigour,  whether  be  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  go-ahead  life 
at  San  Francisco  (15)  or  the  wonders  of  Chinese  civilization  (16). 
One  may  admire  the  courage  with  which  an  adventurous  novelist 
who  has  probably  never  travelled  as  far  as  Hong  Kong  attempts 
to  give  European  readers  an  insight  into  the  domestic  manners 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  eleventh  livro.ison  of  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin*s  splendid 
Geographical  Dictionary  completes  the  first  half  volume,  and  takes 
us  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  letter  C  (17).  Amongst  the  most  note- 
worthy articles  we  may  mention  those  on  Croatia,  on  Courland, 
and  on  the  Gold  Coast.  In  treating  of  the  Crimea  our  author  shows 
the  importance  of  a  peninsula  which  may  be  said  to  command  the 
Black  Sea,  both  in  a  political  and  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin's  list  of  collaborateurs  will  be  found  to 
include  some  of  the  leading  geographers  and  explorers  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  and  Cgiubcline  occupy  the  twelfth  volume 
of  M.  Francois  Victor  Hugo's  translation  of  Shakspeare  (18).  The 
notes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  only  fact  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  translation  of  the  preface  composed  by  the  editor 
of  the  1609  quarto,  which  had  never  yet  been  done  into  French. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  A.  France's  edition  of  the  Iltpta- 
mero)i(ic))  contains  tales  19-43;  most  of  them  have  some  his- 
torical foundation,  the  twenty-tilth  especially,  which  is  the  narra- 

(12)  Le  mttricltal  Davoust:  unities  de  commandetnent.  Par  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  Blocqueville.    Paris  :  Didier. 

(13)  Un  cssai  d'empire  au  Mexique.  Par  E.  Masseras.  Paris:  Char- 
pent  ier. 

(14)  Lc  pays  de  Rirha — Ouargla  :  voyage  a  llltadames.  Par  V.  Largeau. 
Paris  and  London:  L.  Haehette  &  Co. 

(15)  Les  500  millions  de  la  licgnm.    Par  Jules  Vcme.    Paris:  Hetzel. 

(16)  /.cs  tribulations  d'ttn  C/tinois  en  Chine.  Par  Jules  Verne.  Paris  : 
Hetzel. 

(17)  Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  geographic  uniccrsclle.  Par  M.  Aivieu  de 
Saint-Martin.    H?  livraUon.    Paris  and  London  :  L.  Ilaihette  4  Co. 

(18)  (Euvres  completes  de  Sha/tcspeare.    Traduites  par  Francois  Victor 
I  Hugo.    Toaie  xii.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(19)  L'JIeptamcron  des  nouvelles  de  Marguerite  trAngotdfme,  royne  dl 
,  Navarre.    Vol.  2.    Paris-  Leuieire. 
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tive  of  the  adventures  of  Francis  I.  with  la  belle  Fc'ronnicre. 
Castigrlione,  Morini,  the  Cent  nouvelles  nouvelles,  &c,  supplied 
Queeu  Marguerite  with  the  materials  of  many  of  her  novelettes. 

It  would  be  an  endless  labour  to  speak  of  the  numerous  almanacs 
for  the  year  1880  published  by  M.  Plon  (20),  but  we  may  say  that 
twenty-one  collections  of  Fasti  are  contending,  as  usual,  for  popu- 
larity." The  army,  the  clergy,  the  farmers,  the  ladies  both  young 
and  old,  the  Parisians,  the  provincials,  the  schoolboys,  the  kitchen, 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  nursery  have  each  their  special  calendar  ; 
and  from  the  time-honoured  Matkieu  Laensberg,  with  his  unfail- 
ing prophecies,  to  the  facetious  Alnumach  comique,  Iff.  Won  has 
provided  food  enough  to  satisfy  every  taste. 

(20)  Almanack  du  voleur,  cnmitjue,  des  jeunes  meres,  de  la  cuisine,  du 
savoir-vivre,  de  la  France,  astrotogique,  du  viyneron,  etc.    Paris  :  l'lou. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"P)ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,    "  CIIRIST  LEAVING  the 

~*  PR.-ETORIt.-M."  "CHRIST  ENTSRISO  JERUSALEM,"  end  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT."  each  XI  by  52  fict ;  with  "  Urea  in  of  Pilate's  Wife."  «  Christian  Martyrs."  *c. 
»tthe  DQRfi  GALLERY.  3S  Sew  Bond  Street.  Daily.  Ten  to  Six.  1».  

"VTOW  OPEN. — The  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of 

Hlr.n-CLASS  PICTURES  nt  Mr.  ARTHUR  TOOTH'S  GALLERY,  5  Hoymarket, 
oppos'.tc  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.   Admtoioa,  K.  including  Catalogue. 

WALTER  SEVERN.— EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOUR 

**     DRAWINGS  and  SKETCnX*.  includhK the  Artist's  latest  productions,  NOW 

OPEN,  at  Burlington  Galle.-v.  l'iccudiliy.  Aduii.v-ion,  including  Catalogue,  Is.  From 
Ten  till  Uu.k. 

A   L    V    E    R    N         0    0    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Manday,  January  26. 
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C  U  N  D  A  Y       LECTURE  SOCIETY. 

^  *  1'resiileM-W.  B.  CARPENTER,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Professor  Alexander  Bain.  sir  Arthur  ETobhouse,  K. C.S.I. 

Jiimes  Booth.  Esq..  C.B.  Thomas  Henry  tTn-iW  a.  T.T.TV 

Charles  Da™  in.  Esq..  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

MM  i'ninkhind,  Esii.,  U.C.L.,  Ph.D..  Herbert  Speneer.  Esq. 

F.K.S.  W.  Sppttfiwoode,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  John  Tyndall.  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Society's  LECTURES  will  be  resumed  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  on 
Sundnv,  November  'J.  eiu-h  Afternoon  :it  Four  o'clock  precisely. 

November  2 — ANDREW  WILSON.  Esq..  Ph.D..  F.R.S. E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and 
Compilative  Anutoinv  in  Hie  Edinburgh  Medical  School,  &c., on  "  Astronomy  and  (ieology 
in  their  Relation  to  Religions  Thought." 

Member-'  Annual  Subscription) 80s.  For  Tickets,  apply  (bv  letter  enclosing  remittance)  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  W.M.  II  RMtY  Domvillk,  Esq.,  1.0  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Payment  nt  the  door,  Id.,  6d.,  and  ( Reserved  Seats)  Is. 

Y I  >E  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  nyde  Park. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 
The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM,  November  1. 
A  Course  of  Lectures  on  German  Literature  will  shortly  begin. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 


H 


EAMINGTON 


COLLEGE. 

Apply  to  the  Rev. 
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'   Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

TTNTVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS.— The  HE  AD-MISTRESS 

of  a  HIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  will  have  VACANCIES  in  her  house, 
after  Christmas,  for  GIRLS  wishing  to  READ  for  the  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 
Exceptional  advantages  in  Tuition.  Terms,  exclusive  of  Mathematics,  Classics,  and  Science, 
i;150  a  year.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  F.  T.,  14  Unity  Place,  Woolwich. 

RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  13. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

"FOLKESTONE.—  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

-■-  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities.  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 

few  Vacancies  in  September. 

THE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEAD).  — BOYS  are  specially  prepnrcd  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  nt  nil  the  Puhlie  Schools  ;  also  for  the  Naval  Cadetship  Examination.    In  the 
"    se  a  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  In  to  established  fur  quite  LITTLE 


N\w  House  t 

BOYS. —For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master, 
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COLE     BEAUREPAIRE,    BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER.- 


Conducted  by  C.  G.  BLACK ADER,  M.A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
nml  ussisted  by  resident  French  imd  German  Masters.  Successful  preparation  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Schools. 

DUCATION    in    GERMANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 

for  YOUNG  LADIES.  Conducted  by  Friiuleiu  SINGER.  The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors. Great  advantages  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  Bleiehstrasse  3<>, 
Frankfort-on-thc-Maine. 


E 


B 


OURNEMOU 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  &c. 
Terms,  100  Guiueas.   Pupils  received  at  Hulf-Term. 
Address,  Rev.  E.  B.  Brack  Ex  BI'RY,  Sansccn,  Bournemouth. 


T  H. 


WOOLWICH,    LINE,    and    ether  EXAMINATIONS.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  Alfred  Tucker,  Salamis,  16  Lee  Park,  Lec,  S.E. 

CTIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN. — A  lar^e  Country 

^-^  House,  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS,  who  arc  unable  to  go 
to  School,  and  need  careful  Till  HON  as  well  as  a  comfortable  home.  Ages  from  Fourteen 
to  Eighteen.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Rosehank.  West  Malvern. 

EA    COAST    of   SUSSEX. — The  Key.  G.  W.  PENNE- 

TnORNE  wishes  to  recommend  a  SCHOOL  in  his  parish  for  the  DAUGHTERS 
of  GENTLEMEN.  A  Resident  French  Governess.  Terms  modi-rate.— Address, The  Vicarage, 
Ferring.  near  Worthing. 

COMPANION  PUPIL.— A  LADY,  residing  within  Ten  miles 

^— ^  of  London,  desires  a  CHILD,  of  good  family,  to  share  the  lcs^nns  of  her  only  Daughter, 
nge  Eleven  years,  under  a  thoroughly  experienced  and  accomplished  governess.  Companion- 
ship being  the  chief  thing  desired,  the  advantages  of  u  home  life  and  care  bestowed  on  the 
education  and  bringing  up  would  be  fully  shared  with  the  Advertiser's  amiable  little  girl. 
Riding  lessons,  &c.  Guod  grounds.— Address,  G.  C,  care  of  Messrs.  Dawson  Sc.  Suns,  121  Cannon 
Street,  City,  E.C.  . 


s 


A  MATHEMATICAL    MISTRESS,  Certificated,  gives 

LESSONS  by  CORRESPONDENCE  in  English,  Arithmetic,  and  Mathematics  for  the 
Camb.  Women's  and  London  Matriculation  Exams.  Terms  moderate.  Reduction  to 
Teachers. —Address,  Q.  U.,  at  C.  H.  May  &  Co.'s  General  Advertising  offices,  7s  Gracechurch 
Street,  London. 

'THE  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  ARCHBISHOP  GKRINDAL'S 

J-  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  at  ST.  BEES  will  be  VACANT  after  Christmas  next.  The 
Head-Master  must  lie  a  native  of  one  of  the  Counties  of  Cumberland,  York,  Westmoreland,  or 
Lancashire.  He  is  to  be  a  "  meet  and  learned  person  that  can  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses 
and  read  and  interpret  the  Greek  Grammar  and  other  Greek  authors."  He  must  also  he  fully- 
capable  to  teach  English  Composition  and  History,  and  be  a  "  lit  person  by  hahits  and  temper 
to  have  the  chnrtrc  of  education." 

He  receives  a  fixed  annual  salary  of  payable  half-yearly,  and  is  provided  with  a,  House, 
rent  and  tax  free,  and  may  receive  Thirty  Boarders  into  his  House.  He  also  receives  an 
Entrance  Fee  of  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  from  every  Boy  admitted  to  the  School. 

He  will,  on  appointment,  have  to  give  bond  in  ten  times  the  amount  of  his  salary  that  he  will 
quit  his  situation  when  called  upon  to  do  so  pursuant  to  the  statutes  or  scheme  made  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names,  and  such  evidence  of  qnaUncation  as  they  think  fit,  to 
the  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  or  before  Decemhcr  1. 

St.  Bees  is  a  first  grade  classical  school,  the,  only  one  of  its  class  in  Cumberland.  It  has 
valuable  Exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  right  of  sending  candidates  yearly  to 
compete  for  Five  Hastings  Exhibitions  of  £90  a  year  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

LAW.— A  MARRIED  SOLICITOR,  in  good  practice,  in  an 
aerieultural  town  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  nn  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  to 
reside  in  his  house,  a  hcjiltliilv-situuted  country  residence — Address,  AI.  A.  H.,  core  of  Messrs. 
G.  Street  &  Co..  30  Cornhill,  E.C.  

LAW.— A  FIRM  of  SOLICITORS  can  receive  One  or  Two 
ARTICLED  CLERKS.  Business  of  good  class,  chiefly  non-contentious;  hold  public 
appointments.  Premium  moderate.  North  of  England.  Gentlemanly  Youths  would  have 
the  benefit  of  good  society  Address,  A.  &  B.,  Messrs.  Hooper,  09  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

rro  MANAGERS  of  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.— A  GENTLE- 

MAN.  experienced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Book  business,  and  in  the  control  of  a 
Library,  is  wanted  to  take  the  MANAGEMENT  of  a  large  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 
'1  h  hil'hc-t  references  will  he  required  both  as  to  character  and  ability,  and  a  liberal  salary 
paid.— Address,  LEX,  care  of  Henry  Good  &  Son,  fiO  Moorgntc  Street,  E.C. 

A  RT  SALESMAN  REQUIRED.— Must  be  of  good  address, 

jL\.  5trict  business  habits,  and  unexceptional  character.  Previous  knowledge  not  a  necessity. 
Apply,  by  letter,  the  Fixe  Art  Society.  118  Xew  Bond  Street.  

GELL  CONSOLS,  which  now  yield  only  3  per  cent.,  and  BUY 

^  (.KOUXD  HE  NTS,  which  can  be  obtained,  equally  secure,  to  pay  from  4  to  4}  per  cent. 
Sec  the  "  Tabular  "  List  issued  by  Messrs.  George  Beke.n  &  Co.,  86  London  Wall,  City. 

FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS  for  SALE. — The  "Tabular" 
List  shows  at  a  glance  whether  Messrs.  George  Eekkn  &  Co.  have  any  lot  likely  to 
suit  intending  purchasers. —Ground  Rent  Agency  offices, 86  London  Wall,  City. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 
Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vid  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindtsi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C,  and  23  Cockspur  Street,  S.  W. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


ROYAL 


CORPORATION. 


EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A. d.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE.  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Chief  Ofpice-ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON  :  Branch_29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3,900,000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 

William  Knowles,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Gamut  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  .Tames  DanieLl,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq, 
Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grcnl'ell,  Esq. 
Baron  Heath. 
"Wili-not  Holland.  Esq. 
Egerton  Hubbard.  Esq.,  M.P. 


Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 
George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Daniel  Mcincrt/.lirtiren,  Esq. 
William  Robert  Molwrly.  Esq. 
Lord  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 
Eric  CarrinfTtou  Smith,  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


APARTMENTS 


Fire  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A  lurge  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 


N 


ORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  nog. 
Office  is  LONDON—l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  X3,noo.noo 

Fire  Revenue    4O5.K0O 

Lite  Revenue   I.'i7,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1879)    X2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-   Established  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  :  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

PH  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON— ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS       OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAII.WA  Y 
PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  nnd  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Company.   The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIRD,  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1.000.000.   Annual  Income.  £814,000.  £1,350,000  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNIIILL.  LONDON. 


u 


N  I  O  N 


BANK  of 

Established  1837. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Paid-up  Capital  £l,4S7..*inn 

Reserve  Fund    8KW»0 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  ot  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  arc  granted  on 
the  Bank's  Brunches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  arc  negotiated  and  sent  lor  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  lor  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury.  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 

'THE     AGBA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  18.33. 

CAPITAL  £1.000,000. 
Head  Office-NICIIOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  llead  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  lor  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description'of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

HOTELS. 

"RRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Holei. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

rFHE    ILFRAOOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres,  and  is  fitted  with  every  sanitary  improvement 
which  science  could  surest.  Rooms  facing  South,  overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  and 
specially  adapted  tor  Winter  residence.  Mean  temperature  for  December,  January,  and 
February  last.  Wi°.  Reduced  Tariff  from  November  1.  Taole-d'hGte  daily.  Every  inform- 
ation of  the  Manager. 

1VT      A      R       I       ON  &  0     0.  '  S 

-L'-L  Series  of  large  PORTRAITS  of  EMINENT  PERSONS,  Permanent  Carbon  Photo- 
graphs, 23  x  17.  mounted  on  Cardbuard,  31  x  :>.',,  with  printed  title,  ready  for  framing,  -'Is.  each. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  India  just  added  ;  a  fine  Series  of  Nepal,  Japan,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  Yosemitc  Valley, and  other  Places.  English  and  Foreign.  Lists  on  application. 

Collections  of  Photographs  completed,  cleaned,  mounted,  titled,  and  put  into  order,  and 
bound  into  convenient  volumes,  or  portlolioed. 

Amateurs'  Negatives  printed  in  Silver  or  Carbon.   Portraits  enlarged,  coloured,  and  framed. 

Carte  and  Cabinet  Portraits  of  Celebrities. 

2i  i.  23  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

TRENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

*  scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  Sc., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  31  and3.'>  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

"HEAL  &  SON'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

JLA-  OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  Si  SON.  IDS.  l'JO,  107.  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAO.  LONDON,  W. 


T^URNISH     YOUR    HOUSE  or 

-*  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  [tost  free  IMS.  24y,  and        Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  13. 20.  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.   Established  1862. 

A         R         D         N         E         R         S  . 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Are  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set.  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  os.  6d.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


G 


DINNER  SERVICES. 

£  8.  d. 

The  Lansdowne   3  3  0 

The  Laurel    3  13  6 

The  Indiana   4   i  0 

The  Forest  Rose   5  5  0 

The  Japanese  Bamboo   6  6  0 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 

BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass    3  5  G 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass   4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern   7  7  0 


Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AND  454  WEST  STRAND.  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. 


MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

Believe  there  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  they  have  given  up  the  pro- 
duction of 

STAINED   GLASS  WINDOWS. 

They  beg  therefore  to  announce  that  they  are  ready  to  accept 
commissions  for 

PAINTED  WINDOWS, 
In  Churches  or  other  Buildings, 

Excepting  only  such  as  can  be  considered  Monuments  of  Ancient  Art. 


2G  QUEEN'S  SQUARE,  ELOOMSBURY,  LONDON,  W.C. 

TfROM    INDIA.  —  Large  importations  of  DHURRIES,  for 

J-  Curtains,  Portieres,  8tc„  from  3s.  6d.  each.  Scinde  Rugs,  from  8s.  6d.  An  immense 
variety  oflndian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  Hearthrugs,  from  12s.  6d.  to  15  Guineas. 

FROM    JAPAN.  —  Beautifullv    Lacquered    and  elaborately 

Embroidered  and  Painted  FOLDING  SCREENS  and  FIRE  SCREENS,  from  1  Guinea 
to  50  Guineas.   Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  Decorative  Objects,  from  6  to  100  Guineas. 

FARMER  S:  ROGERS,  117,  113  Regent  Street. 


EARS' 


SOAP. 


TRANSPARENT 

Pure,  Fragrant,  nnd  Curable. 
THE   BEST  FOR  TOILET,  NURSERY,  AND  FOR  SLTAVING. 
Free  from  excess  of  Alkali  and  artificial  colouring. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

TWILLS' 

"  WESTWARD  HO!" 

WILLS'  "WESTWARD  HO!"  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 


"  When  all  tilings  wei 
Companion,  a  bachel* 
man's  Sleep,  and  a  c 
heaven." — ICingaleiPe 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


ide,  none  was  made  better  than  Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone  man'j 
'riend,  a  hungry  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  a  wakeful 
man's  Fire/  There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
stward  Ho!"  In  1  oz.,  2  oz.it  4  oz.  packets,  lined  with  tinfoil. 


GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  rpilE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tine. 

"IVTEDICINAL  FOOD.    WASTING  DISEASES  and  CON- 

SUMPTION  are  ARRESTED,  the  strength  and 
weight  arc  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

PANCREATIC  EMULSION,  which  has  heen  for  the  last 
twentv  vears  recognized  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a  NECESSARY  l  'lol)  for  persons  having  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 

G  AVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Chemists 

everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 
particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis,  on  application. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NEW  BOOKS.  — See 
MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  NOVEMBER.  Now  ready,  jiostagc  free. 
Fresh  Copies  ..I  every  recent  Work  of  general  interest  arc  added  to  MUDIE'S  SELECT 
LIBRARY  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal 
Forthcoming  Books  as  thev  appear.  First-cluss  Subscription.  One  Guinea  per  annum  and 
upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  required.  Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village 
Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. —CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
Sec  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  NOVEMBER.  This  Catalogue 
contains  more  than  Three  Thousand  Popular  Works  in  Ilistorv,  Biography,  Religion,  Philo- 
sophy, Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices, 
and  'is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institu- 
tions, and  other  large  publishers  of  modern  Books. 


"VJUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NOTICE. — All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  al»o  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LJLKAKY, 
BARTON   Ul<  AUK,  MANCHESTER  u.uc  Minute's  Wnlk  from  the  EvchangeV 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office.  !  King  Street.  Cheapside. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  fallowing  NUMBERS 

J-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  Cel.  eaeli  will  be  given,  viz.  > 
10.  71.  7:>.  70,  81,  88,  91,  IDS,  689,  and  771  (clean  CQpiOtt— a!  the  OBce,  is  Southampton  street. 


Strand,  W.C. 
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The  {Saturday  Keview. 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW,    No.  CCXCVL, 

is  published  THIS  DAY. 
Contents : 
1.  PASCAL  AND  HIS  EDITORS. 
8.  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

3.  ALBERT  DURER. 

4.  THE  FOUNDER  OF  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

5.  JOSEPH  DE  MAISTRE  ON  RUSSIA. 

6.  FROUDE'S  CESAR. 

7.  THE  WEATHER  AND  ITS  PREDICTION. 

8.  HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

9.  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  CLERGY. 
10.  PRINCIPLES  AT  STAKE. 

John  HURRAY.  Albemarle  Street. 


A    NEW    STORY"    by   Mrs.  OLIPHANT, 

entitled  "  HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY,"  begins  in  the 
NOVEMBER  Number  of  MACMILLAX'S  MAGAZINE. 

Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXLI.  (for  NOVEMBER). 


Contests  : 

HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY.  By  Mrs.  Olimiant.  Chapters  1—4. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.    By  Professor  Seeley.    No.  IV. 

THE  INI'O-MEDITERRANEAN  RAILWAY.    By  Commander  V.  Lovktt 

Camehon,  R.N.   II.— Its  Political  Aspect. 
THE  RUSSIAN  GIPSIES.    By  Charles  G.  Leland. 

A  MATHEMATICIANS   VIEW   OF   THE    THEORY   OF  EVOLUTION. 

By  W.  H.  L.  Russell,  F.R.S. 
A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keary.   Chapters  39  and  40. 
NOTE  ON  BURNS'S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK.   By  Professor  W.  Jack. 
THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON.   By  Mrs.  Westlake. 
THE  GRAIN-PRODUCING   POWER   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES.  By 

L.  B.  iilDWAY,  of  Chicago. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Price  2s.  tkl. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  NOVEMBER  (1879). 

THE  PUBLIC  BUSINESS  OF   THE   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS.    By  HENRY  CECIL 

Raikes.  M.P.  (Chairman  of  Committees). 
THE  HISTORY  OF  MONEY.  ( With  an  Illustration.)  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.I>. 
IS  TYPHOID  FEVER  CONTAGIOUS?  By  Dr.  J.  T.  Maclagan. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE  SINCE  1871.  By  (the  late)  Leonard  Montefioke. 
CINDERELLA.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 
THE  NOXIOUS  GASES  BILL.   By  Viscount  Midletos. 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  PUNISHMENT.  By  Sir  Edmund  F.  Du  Cane. 
COMPULSORY  PROVIDENCE  :  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Blackley.  By  the  Key.  W.  Walter 

Edwards,  M.A. 

THE  BOOK  LANGUAGE  OF  CHINA.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles. 

THE   UNITY  OF   NATURE  :  a  Speculation.   By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Carlisle. 

THE  SPOILT  CHILD  OF  EUROPE.  By  R.  W.  Hasbury,  M.P. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  i  CO.,  LONDON. 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL 

For  NOVEMBER. 


Social  Contrasts    By  W.  C. 

The  Brave  Swiss  Boy. 

Salmon  tor  the  Million. 

The  Cool  Englishman. 

Preservation  of  Ancient  Ruins  and 

Monuments. 
Studies  from  Life. 
Silver  in  Scotland. 
Hailway  Pilierings. 
Life  on  a  California  Ranch. 
A  Word  about  Toys. 
Up  the  River  with  a  Lunatic. 
Judge  BathgaU-'*  Experiences  of  New 

Zealand.  ByW.C. 


Alpine  Flowers  and  Bird'?. 

Sub-Editing  a  London  Newspaper. 

The  National  Album. 

The  Half-Tide  Rock. 

Two  Remarkable  Tailors. 

Lancashire  Memories. 

('uriuus  Advertisements* 

The  Golden  Crown. 

Some  Notes  on  Dreaming. 

Twenty-five  Degrees  below  Zero  on  Lake 

Winnipeg. 
The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts. 
Education  by  Post. 
Two  Poetical  Pieces. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 


B1 


ACKWOOD'S 


MAGAZINE  for 

No.  DCCLXIX.  Ss.  Cd. 


NOVEMBER  1879. 


Contexts  : 

RE  ATA  :  or.  What's  in  a  Name.    Part  VIII. 
AN  AMERICAN  PRINCESS. 

WHIG  REVIEWERS,  AS  PAINTED  BY  THEMSELVES. 
SYRIA — Conclusion.  The  Maronites. 
A  POOR  DEVIL. 

AMONG  THE  AFGHANS:  a  Survivor's  Narrative. 
THE  RECESS. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Monthly,  Ss.  M. 

THE     CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 
Contexts  foe  NOVEMBER : 
ON  FREEDOM.    By  Professor  Max.  MI'lleo. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  :  Two  Studies  susgested  by  his  "  Gleanings  of  Past  Years."    I.— By  A 

Liberal  ;  II.— By  A  Coxskkvativk. 
THE  ANCIEN  REGIME  AND  THE  REVOLUTION   IN  FRANCE.    By  Professor 

Vox  Sybei.. 

WHAT  18  THE  ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND  ?    By  Edward  Stanley 
Robertson-. 

THE  DELUGE  :  its  Traditions  in  Ancient  Nations.    By  FRANCOIS  Lexormant. 
SUSPENDED  ANIMATION.    By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

JOHN  STUART  .MILL'S  PHILOSOPHY  TESTED.  By  Professor  W.  Staxley  Jevons. 
Iv .  Ltuitarianisni. 

Steauas  &  Co.,  Limited,  M  Paternoster  Row. 


"PHASER'S     MAG-AZINE,    NOVEMBER  1879. 

No.  DXCIX.     New  Seiiies  CXIX.    Price  2s.  Cd. 
Edited  by  Dr.  JOHN  TULLOC'H,  Principal  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Contexts  :— 

Mary  Anerley  ;  A  Yorkshire  Tale.  By  R.  D.  Blacksiore.  Chapter  XVII. — 
Delicate  Inquiries.  XVIII.— Goyle  Bay.    XIX.— A  Farm  to  Let. 

What  Shakespeare  Learnt  at  School.    By  Professor  T.  S.  Baynes. 

A  Siding  at  a  Railway  Station.— I.    By  J.  A.  Froude. 

The  Land  Question,  and  Report  on  Land  Titles  and  Transfer.  By 
Arthur  Arnold. 

Little  to  Show.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Mn.  Gladstone  as  a  Man  of  Letters. 

How  we  got  away  prom  Naples  :  a  Story  of  the  Time  of  King  Bomba. 
Professor  Clifford. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cross  in  Lancashire. 

London,  Longmans  Si  Co. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  13s. 

"IVTIND  :  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

Vol.  IV. for  1879.  Edited  by  Professor  G.  Cnoou  Rouii'liTSOX.  Annual  Subscrip- 
tion, post  free  from  the  Publishers,  12s\,  payable  in  advance. 

Williams  &  Nougate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London  ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburgh. 

GANITARY  EXHIBITION  and  SANITARY  PAPERS.— 

^    See  THE  BUILDER.   Views  :  Interior  and  Exterior,  and  Plan,  Leicester  Town  Hall 
iJinntn  Study  of  Italian  Arts—Home  of  Pre-Ruffaellite  Art— Education  of  an  Architect— 
Pari?.— Railways— Trees  in  Towns— Sanitary  Engineering— New  Buildings,  &c.   68  pp.  id.; 
by  post,  4Jd — 46  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

FEEE-TRADE  IN  LAND. 

By  JOSEPH  KAY,  M.A.,  Q.C. 

Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
Author  of  "  The  Law  relating  to  Shipmasters  and  Seamen.*' 

Edited  by  his  "WIDOW. 

"With  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P. 

"  No  one  who  observes  what  is  now  happening  can  doubt  that  the  land-question  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent  subjects  that  must  engazc  the  attention  ot  Parliament." 

Professor  Fawcett's  Speech  at  Shoreditch. 

"  The  production  of  a  thoughtful,  diligent  student,  and  of  an  earnest,  liberal-minded  poli- 
tician We  are  bound  to  admit,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Air.  Kay's  work,  that  we  nave 

nothing  to  subtract  from  it.  Mr.  Kay  is  always  just ;  he  is  well  informed,  and,  although  he  is 
enthusiastic,  he  is  accurate."— Academy. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  LECKY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Second  Edition  now  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  36s.  cloth, 

A     HISTORY   of   ENGLAND   in  the 

-<-A.  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1700-1760.  By 
William  E.  Hartpole  Lecky,  M.A.  Author  of  "  History  of  European 
Morals,"  "History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe,"  &c. 

%•  This  work  has  undergone  minute  and  careful  revision  by  the  Author, 
and  several  inaccuracies  which  had  crept  into  the  first  edition  have  been 
removed. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

THE  POEM  of  the  CID ;  a  Translation  from  the  Spanish, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  John  Orjisby,  Author  of  "Autumn 
Rambles  in  North  Africa." 

London,  Longmans  Si  Co. 

GERVASE  OP  CANTERBURY'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 
Vol.  I.  in  royal  8vo.  pp.  G56,  price  10s.  half-bound, 

THE  CHRONICLE  of  the  REIGNS  of  STEPHEN, 
HENRY  II.  and  RICHARD  I.  by  Gervase  the  Monk  of  Canterbury, 
edited  from  the  MSS.  by  W.  Stubes,  D.D.  &c.  Reg.  Prof,  of  Mod.  Hist,  in  the  Univ. 
of  Oxford  ;  and  published  by  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M. 
Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Historical  Works  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury  are  of  great  importance  as 
regards  the  question  of  Church  and  State  during  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  This 
work  was  printed  by  TwYSDEN,  in  the  Historiie  Angltcance  Scrip/ores  X.  more  than 
two  centuries  ago.  The  present  edition  has  received  critic  il  examination  and 
illustration. 

London :  Longmans  &  Co.  and  Trubner  &  Co.    Oxford :  Parker  Si  Co. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  Si  Co.    Edinburgh  :  A.  Si  C.  Black  and 
Douglas  Si  Foulis.    Dublin  :  A.  Thom. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

WILLIAMS  &   NORGATE'S    FOREIGN    BOOK  CIR- 

*  »  CULAR.  No.  93.  Post  free,  One  Stamp.  (Theology,  Classics,  Oriental  and  European 
Philology,  German  and  French  recent  Literature.) 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  CIRCULAR.    No.  37.    Post  free,  One 

Stamp.   (Natural  History,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Medicine,  and  Surgery.) 
14  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London  ;  and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

NEW  SERIES. 

ALES  from  "  BLACKWOOD."    No.  XIX.  is  published  this 

day,  price  Is.  containing  : 
THE  MISSING  BILLS  :  an  Unsolved  Mystery. 
MY  HUNT  OF  THE  SILVER  FOX. 
NARRATIVE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLIE'S  ESCAPE. 
A  FENIAN  ALARM. 
THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  PENDULUM. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T 


T 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  NEW  WORK. 
Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

HE  DATA  of  ETHICS  ;  beinjr  the  First  Portion  of  the 

Principles  of  Ethics.    By  HERBERT  BPBHCBE. 
Also,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  8s. 

MB.    SPENCER'S    ESSAYS    (Third   Series),  Scientific, 

Political,  and  Speculative. 

This  Third  Edition  contains  two  additional  Essays. 
Vols.  L  II.,  Third  Thousand,  16s. 

Also,  Third  Thousand  of  the  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  Gd. 

MR.   SPENCER'S   WORK  on  EDUCATION: 

Moral,  and  Physical. 

Williams  &  N'oroate,  M  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Intellectual, 

id 
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ROUTLEDGE'S  ANNUALS 

FOR  1880. 


THE   BOY'S  ANNUAL. 

Super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

ROUTLEDGE'S 

EVERY    BOY'S  ANNUAL 

FOB  1880. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  ROUTLEDGE,  F.E.G.S. 

With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates. 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

Principal  Contests  : 
ADVENTURES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST.    By  W.  H.  G.  KlXGSTOX. 
ON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  WIND ;  or,  the  Adventures  o;'  an  Engine 

Driver.   By  Henky  Fiutii. 
ARCTIC  ADVENTURES.    By  W.  II.  G.  Kingston. 
SCHOOLBOYS  ALL  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  STAGE  CONJURING.    By  ROBEUT  IIOODIN. 
WITH  THE  COLOURS.    By  R.  Moxs teney  Jei-uson. 


TH3   GIRL'S  ANNUAL. 

Super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  ^ilt  edges,  6s. 


ROUTLEDGE'S 


EVERY 


GIRL'S 

FOB  1880. 


ANNUA] 


Edited  by  ALICIA  AMY  LEITH. 

With  Illustrations,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  from  a  Design  by 
Kate  Grecnaway. 

SECOND  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

Principal  Contexts  : 
MARK  DENISON'S  CHARGE.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 
AUNT  WINIFRED'S  HOURS.     By  ISABELLA  Fyvle  M  WO. 
THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  YEAR;  or.  Some  Account  of  Ancient  Customs. 
THE  BEAUTY  OF  GIVING.    By  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  -M.A. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  ANNUAL. 

Crown  4to.  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

LITTLE  WIDEAWAKE 

FOB  1880. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  SALE  BARKER. 

With  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir.  M.  E.  E..  Miriam  Kerns,  Ernest  Griset,  and 
others,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  Kate  Grecnaway. 

SIXTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

Principal  Contents  : 
HOODIE.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Author  of  "  The  Cuckoo  Clock,"  '•  Ilermy,"  itc. 
BLACK  ROLF  OF  ROOKSTONE  :  and  other  Fairy  Tales.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

E.  H.  Knatchbdll-IIcgessen,  M.P. 
TALKS  ABOUT  THE  MONTHS.    By  Mrs.  GEORGE  CUPrLES. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

# 

Fcp.  4to.  fancy  cover,  Is. 

THE   STAGE  DOOR: 

STOBIES   BY   THOSE  WHO   ENTEB  IT. 
Edited  by  CLEMENT  W.  SCOTT. 

Contents : 
A  PROLOGUE.  By  the  Editor. 

THE  STAGE  DOOR  KEEPER.  By  Clement  W.  Scott. 

THE  BROKEN  NECKLACE  :  a  Love  Story.   By  Marie  BANCROFT. 

MY  FIRST  "READING."  By  Henry  Irving. 

RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  Walter  Lacy. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL:  a  True  Story  of  a  Benefit.  By  Henry  Neville. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GOOD  GOBLIN.  By  E.  L.  Blanchabd. 

LANDLADIES.   By  H.  J.  BYRON. 

HOW  I  PLAYED  PRINCE  ALFRED.   By  W.  TERRISS. 
A  NIGHT  WITH  KOTZEBUE.   By  J.  Palgravb  Simpson. 
OUR  LITTLE  WORLD.  By  JoHS  IIollingshead. 
THE  PHANTOM  THEATRE.  By  Robert  Reeck. 
BENEFITS.  By  Lionel  Broccii. 
OUR  DOUBLES.   By  S.  B.  Bancroft. 

THE  WAIL  OF  A  BANNER-BE AHER.   By  ARTHUR  MATTHISOS. 

COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY.   By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  CUSTOMER.  By  J.  L.  Toole. 

MY  ANTI-CLIMAX.   By  J.  Ashby  Sterey. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES.  By  Kate  Munroe. 

EARLY  EXPERIENCES.  By  Thomas  Thorne. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  A  CAR.  By  Mrs.  John  Wood. 

OUR  SCHOOL  THEATRE.  By  Frank  Marshall. 

A    PAINFUL    PREDICAMENT    EXPERIENCED    BY  GEORGE 

GROSSMITH,  JUN. 
A  WRESTLING  MATCH.   By  BARRY  Sullivan. 
BOHEME  :  a  French  Song.  By  Herman  Merivale. 
MY  FIRST  ENGAGEMENT.  By  Charles  Warner, 
A  DOG'S  TALE.   By  JonN  Hare. 

MY  DEBUT  AS  OPHELIA.   By  HENRIETTA  HonsON. 
XAROLLA  :  a  Circus  Story.  By  Alfred  Thompson. 
AN  EPILOGUE.   By  H.  Savile  Clarke. 

Ttnil!/  iW'jcs  "  The  Annual  is  unquestionably  amusing  and  will  no  doubt  be  widely  read." 

Sportsman  "  An  exceedingly  curious  and  entertaining  publication  Will  doubtless  be 

read  witli  avidity." 

if  Teieornph  "  A  series  of  contributions  certain  to  be  perused  with  great  eagerness  by 

all  familiar  with  the  well  .known  names  attached  t . . Will  be  found  to  afford  much  curious 

information  as  well  aeconsld  i  able  entertainment  Will  command  from  the  interest  of 

its  contents  u  wide  circulation." 


GKORC.K   ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS. 
LONDON  :  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL.  NEW  YORK  :  416  BROOME  STREET. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


VENICE  :  its  History,  Art,  Industries,  and 

Modern  Life.  By  Charles  Tbiartb.  Translated  by  F.  SiTwell.  Imperial 
4to.  with  69  full-page  Plates,  and  upwards  of  400  smaller  Illustrations, 
price  £2  12s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  on  FINANCE.    By  Robert  Giffen. 

Containing  Essays  on  the  Cost  of  the  Franco-German  War,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Work  in  Finance,  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  &c  &c 

[Ready  immediately. 

LIVES  of  the  GREEK    HEROINES.  By 

Louisa  Menzies,  Author  of  "  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons." 
Fcp.  8vo.  illustrated  with  Antique  Gems,  4s.  (id. 

HEBRAISMS  in  the  GREEK  TESTAMENT, 

exhibited  and  illustrated  by  Notes  and  Extracts  from  the  Sacred  Texts ;  with 
Specimens  of  (1)  The  Influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  its  Character  and 
Construction  ;  (2)  The  Deviations  in  it  from  pure  Greek  Style.  By  W.  H. 
Guillemard,  D.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
Demy  8vo.  8s.  64 

A     TREATISE    on  ELEMENTARY 

DYNAMICS  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  William  Garnett, 
M.A.  (late  Whitworth  Scholar),  Feliow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Demonstrator 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  revised,  crown 
8vo.  (is. 

A    BRIEF    HISTORY   of   the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  By  James  Hadley.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  in  Yale  College.    Fcp.  Svo.  Is. 

A  KEY  to  GERMAN   PROSE  C0MP0SI- 

TI0N.    By  Dr.  Bcciiueim.  3s. 

SERMONS    on    MISSIONARY    and  other 

SUBJECTS.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  S.P.G., 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.   Fcp.  8vo.  Os. 

AUNT  JUDY'S   CHRISTMAS  VOLUME. 

Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty.  Imi  erial  lGmo.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  by 
R.  Caldecott,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Charles  Green  and  others,  700 
pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

MASTERMAN  READY.  By  Captain  Marryat. 

Cheap  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  Is. 


LOXDON:   GEORGE  BELT.  &  SOXS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND   CHOICE  BOOKS. 

See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  NOVEMBER,  with 

List  of  more  than  Eight  Hundred  Recent  Books. 
Postage  free  on  application. 


CHEAP  AND   SCARCE  BOOKS. 

See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE   CATALOGUE  for  NOVEM- 
BER of  Surplus  Copies  of  Bonks  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons. 
Postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY,  Limited, 
New  Oxford  Street. 
CITY  OFFICE :  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


NOW  READY",  AT  SMITH'S  AND  OTHER  BOOKSTALLS. 


Trice  Is. 

SELECTIONS  FEOM  "CALEB  WILIIAHS," 

ILLUSTRATING 

COLMAN'S  "IRON  CHEST." 

By  R.  FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED  BY  DAKI.IXG  &  SON,  35  EASTCITEAP,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  cloth,  Iss. ;  whole  coif,  2"s. 

)RECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.   By  Edwin  W.  Sireexeb, 

F.R.G.S. 

London  :  CuaI'Iia.n  4;  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.'S 

NEW   BOOK  LIST. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CALDECOTT. 

BRETON  FOLK  :  an  Artistic  Tour  in  Brittany. 

By  Hexrt  Blackbccx.  Author  of  "Artisis  nml  Arabs."  '•Xorroandv  Pic- 
turesque," Sic.  Imperial  Svo.  with  171  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  21s.  [Ready. 

WEBSTER'S  GREAT  SPEECHES. 

THE  GREAT  SPEECHES  and  ORATIONS 

of  DANIEL  WEBSTER.  With  an  Essay  on  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English 
Style.  By  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  1  large  Svo.  vol.  containing  Forty-nine 
Speeches  and  Papers,  77:!  pa>;e-i,  cloth  extra,  14s.  [Heady. 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SPORT. 

THE   HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  TURF. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  With  Portraits  of  the  late 
Admiral  Rous  and  Mr.  George  Payne.  By  James  Rice.  2  toIs.  demy  Svo. 
cloth  extra,  30s.  [Now  ready. 

Dedicated  by  permission  tn  the  Marquess  of  Hartington,  M.P.,  and  the 
Earl  of  Hordwickc,  P.C.,  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

BRITISH  GOBLINS:  Welsh  Folk-Lore,  Fairy 

Mythology,  Legends,  and  Traditions.  By  WlRT  Sikes,  United  States  Consul  for 
Wales.   1  vol.  demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations  by  J.  H.  Thomas,  ISs.  [Ready. 

This  Account  of  the  Fairy  M>  tholosry  and  Folk-Lore  of  his  Principality  is, 
by  permission,  Dedicated  to  His  Royal  Highness  th->  Prince  of  Wales. 

JULES  VERNE.— The  EXPLORATION  of 

the  WORLD.  By  Jules  Verse.  Demy  Svo.  with  59  Illustrations  by 
L.  Benett  and  P.  Philippoteaux.  and  oO  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Drawings, 
cloth  extra,  lis.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  14s.  [Ready. 

JULES    VERNE. — The    BEGUM'S  FOR- 

TUNE :  a  New  Story.  By  JULES  Verne.  Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  very 
graphic  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd.  [Ready. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MISS  ALCOTT. 

JIMMY'S  CRUISE  in  the  PINAFORE,  &e. 


By  Louisa  M.  Albott,  Author  of 
extra,  3s.  Gd. 


Little  Men,"  &c.    Small  post  Svo.  cloth 


By 


ROMAN    DAYS.      From   the    Swedish  of 

Viktor  Rydberg.  By  Alfred  Corvisg  Clarke.  With  a  Sketch  of 
Rydberg  by  Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Lixdebx.  Authorized  Translation.  Crown  Svo. 
Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  10s.  Gd. 

OXFORD    DAYS;    or,  How  Frank  Ross 

obtained  his  Degree.  By  A  Resident  M.A.   Small  post  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

HOW   to    GET    STRONG    and    HOW  to 

STAY  SO  :  a  Manual  of  Rational  Physical  Exercise.  By  William  Blaikie. 
Small  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  is.  [Now  ready. 

A  FEW  MONTHS  in  NEW  GUINEA. 

Octavics  C.  Stoxe,  F.R.G.S.   Crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  12s 

ELDMUIR  :  an  Art- Story  of  Scottish  Home 

Life,  Scenery,  and  Incident.  By  Jacob  Thompson-,  Jun.  Illustrated  with 
Engravinps  after  Paintings  of  Jacob  Thompson.  With  an  Introductory 
Notice  by  Llewellynn  Jewiit,  F.S.A.,  Sic.    Demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  14s. 

UP  the  AMAZON  and  MADEIRA  RIVERS, 

through  BOLIVIA  and  PERU :  a  J  urney  across  South  America.  By 
E.  D.  Mathews.   Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  18s. 
"Well  worth  reading."— Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

SPORTING   ADVENTURES   in  the  FAR 

WEST.   By  J.  M.  Murphy.    1  vol.  demy  Svo.  ISs. 
"His style  is  pleasant  and  vivacious.   Readers  who  are  fond  of  sport,  and  also  students  of 
natural  history,  will  find  in.s  an  exceedingly  readable  and  interesting  volume."—  Scotsman. 

THE  SERPENT  CHARMER  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny.  By  Lorns  Rocsselet,  Autlior  of  "India  and  its  Native 
Princes."  Translated  from  the  Frencn  by  Mary  de  Hacteville.  I  vol. 
square  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

AX  INVOLUNTARY  VOYAGE.  Showing 

how  a  Frenchman  who  abhorred  the  S^a  w  is  mo-t  unwillingly  and  by  a  series 
of  accidents  driven  round  the  World.  By  Lucitx  BtAiir,  Author  of  "Adven- 
tures of  a  Young  Naturalist,"  ic.  Squat  e  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  Ts.  Gd. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY:  Sketches  of  Kashmir 

and  the  Kashmiris.   By  W.  Wakefield,  M.D.    Demy. Svo.  with  Map  and 
Illustrations,  cloth,  13s.  [Ready. 
"A  pleasant  and  readable  as  well  as  handsome  volume."— Scotsman. 

MEN  of  MARK  for  NOVEMBER,  No.  XL VII. 

Vol.  TV.  Containing  Permanent  Cabinet-size  Photographs,  specially  taken 
from  Life  by  Lock  Si  Whitfield,  of  H  n.  Sir  ANTHON  Y  CLEASBY,  JAMES 
CLARKE  HOOK,  R.A.,  Mr  ROBEUT  PORRETT  COLLIER.  With  brief 
Biographical  Notices.   4to.  in  wrapper.  Is.  Gd.  [Now  ready. 

Now  r?ady.  No.  V.  Vol.  129,  for  NOVEMBER,  2s.  Gd. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.    Edited  by 

Allen  Thorxdike  Rice. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OK  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION.   By  Julia  Ward  Howe, 

Thomas  WkntworTB  Higoinsox,  Lucv  Stone,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 

and  Wendell  Phillips. 
3IALTHUSIANISM,  DARWINISM,  and  PESSIMISM.   By  Francis  Bowen. 
A  PAGE  OF  POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE:  Stanton  to  Buchanan. 
THE  DIARY  OF  A  PTJBLIU  MAS". 
TARIFF  REACTION.   By  Professor  Arthur  L.  Perry. 
S03IE  RECENT  WORKS  OF  FICTION.    By  Edward  Eggleston. 
THE  BE.-^T  CHILDREN'S  MAGAZINE. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  NOVEMBER— fall  of 

Pictures  and  Stories— is  now  ready,  price  Is.  The  Magazine  is  Enlarged  and 
Improved  this  Month. 

LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  ft  RTVTNGTON, 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  lis  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


NEAV  WORKS. 


FRASER'S    MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER. 

Edited  by  Dr.  John  Tulloch,  Principal  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Contents  :— 

Mary  Anerley  :  a  Yorkshire  Tale.   By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Chapter  XVII.— Delicate 

Inquiries.    XVIII. — Goyle  Bay.    XIX. — A  Farm  to  Let. 
What  Shakespeare  Learnt  at  School.    By  Professor  T.  S.  Baynes. 
A  Siding  at  a  Railway  Station. — I.    By  J.  A.  Froude. 

The  Land  Question,  and  Report  on  Land  Titles  and  Transfer.  By  Arthur  Aknold. 
Little  to  Show.     By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Man  of  Letters. 

How  we  got  away  from  Naples  :  a  Story  of  the  Time  of  King  Bomba. 
Professor  Clifford. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cross  in  Lancashire. 

HISTORY   of  ENGLAND   in   the  EIGH- 


TEEXTH  CENTURY.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lkcky,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
17G0.    Second  Edition,  revised.   2  vols.  Svo.  3Gs. 


1700- 


MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH,  with  69  Illus- 

trations  eneraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  John  Tenmel.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Square  crown  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth  extra,  or  21s.  bound 
in  calf  by  Riviere. 

The  POEM  of  the  CID,   a  Translation  from 

the  Spanish,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  John  Orsisby.    Post  8vo.  5s. 

POETICAL  WQRKS  of  JEAN  INGELOW. 

New  Edition,  with  Additions.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette-titles  engraved 
on  wood,  price  12s.  cloth  ;  or  24s.  in  morocco  by  Riviere. 

The  PASTOR'S    NARRATIVE;  or,  Before 


and  After  the  Battle  of  Worth,  1S70.  By  Tastor  Klein. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Marshall.    Crown  Svo.  Map,  6s. 


Translated  by 


HANDBOOK  to  the  BIBLE  ;  a  Gnide  to  the 

Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  derived  from  Ancient  Monuments  and  Modern 
Exploration.  By  F.  R.  CoNDER  and  Lieut.  C.  R.  CoXDER,  R.E.  With  13 
Maps  and  Plates  of  Coins.   Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

FOREIGN  WORK  and  ENGLISH  WAGES 

considered  with  reference  to  the  Depression  of  Trade.  By  Thomas  Brassey, 
M.P.   Svo.  10s.  Gd. 


Loudon,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


NEW  NOVEL   AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth. 

THE  EGOIST: 

A  Comedy  in  Narrative. 

By  GEORGE  MEREDITH, 

Author  of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  &c. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  fc  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 
Now  ready,  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  of  WESTMINSTER'S 

DIARY  of  a  TOUR  in  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  and  RUSSIA  in  1827. 
'*  A  very  agreeable  and  instructive  volume."— Saturday  Review. 

"  A  bright  and  lively  record.  So  pleasantly  are  the  letters  written  which  Lady  Westminster 
sent  home,  that  her  book  is  most  agreeable  ;  and  it  has  this  special  merit,  that  it  brings  clearly 
be  ore  us  a  number  of  the  great  people  of  former  days,  royal  and  imperial  personages,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  the  traveller's  rank  enabled  her  to  make."— Athenaeum. 

1IURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   3  vols.  • 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "Anne  Dysart," 

&c.   3  vols. 

RECORDS  of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  '*  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.   3  vols. 
'*  This  story  is  decidedly  intcre^tinir.   The  novel  contains  more  that  is  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered than  would  eke  out  a  host  of  the  cvery-day  stories  with  which  one  meets/*— Post. 

GODAVYX'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  '•'  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  The  tone  of  this  story  is  sound  and  wholesome  ;  it  Is  pleasantly  written,  intelligent,  and 

earnest."— I'all  Jlall  Gazette., 

FALSE  HEARTS  and  TRUE.    By  Mrs. 

Alexander  Fraser,  Author  of  "  A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.  3  vols. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By  the  Earl 

of  Desart,  Author  of  "  Kelverdale."   Second  Edition,  3  vols. 


LITTLE  MISS  PRIMROSE. 

of  "  St.  Olavc's,"  Sic.   3  vols. 


By  the  Author 

[November  7. 
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GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT   BOOK  ON   PRISON  HISTORY. 


Crown  Svo.  with  Engravings  and  Photographs,  cloth. 


.Cd. 


RECORDS  OF  YORK  CASTLE: 

Fortress,  Court  House,  and  Prison. 
By  A.  W.  TWYFORD  (the  present  Governor),  and 
Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS,  Author  of  «  The  Memorials  of  Millbank." 

"  The  records  could  hardly  have  been  put  in  a  more  vivid  lisrM  thnn  in  the  volume  just 

completed  The  Governor  of  :i  prison,  and  (in  Inspector  who  knows  men  and  prisons,  enjoy 

special  advantages  over  others  in  writing  such  a  hook." — Daily  Xen  s. 

*  "This  work  has  been  written  with  great  care,  and  will  'be  perused  with  more  thnn  ordinary 
interest, combining  deep  research  with  much  attractive  information." —  Yorkshire  Gazette, 


"Everybody  knows  Mr.  Gillmore  as  a  plucky  traveller  and  a  powerful 
writer," —  Vanity  Fair. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  9s. 

TRAVEL,  WAR,  AND  SHIPWRECK. 

By  Colonel  W.  PARKER  GILLMORE  ("  UBIQUE"), 

Author  of  "  The  Great  Thirst  Land,"  &o. 

A  favourable  specimen  of  its  class  The  writer's  style  is  easy,  natural,  and  rney." 

A  thenceum. 

"  hverybody  knows  Mr.  Gillmore  as  a  plucky  traveller  and  a  powerful  writer." 

.  Vanity  Fair. 


THE 


A   USEFUL   BOOK   OV  REFERENCE. 

1  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  lGs. 

COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  SEA ; 

Or,  Marine  Contributions  to  Industry  and  Art. 
By  P.  L.  SIMM02TDS, 

Author  of  u  The  Commercial  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom." 

"This  interesting  and  Instructive  volume  Well  worth  the  attentive  perusal  of  the 

reader  Tn  concluding,  all  I  have  to  add  is  to  recommend  Mr.  Slmmonds'a  work  as  a  well 

arranged  and  pleasantly  written  exposition  of  the  subjects  selected  by  him.** — A  vademy. 

"Contains  much  uaefol  and  interesting  information  in  a  handy  form.*'— Xature* 


ASCOTT   HOPE'S   NEW  BOOK. 

Crown  Svo.  with  33  Illustrations  by  C.  O.  Murray,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  BACKWOODS- 

5 

Or,  Stories  and  Sketches  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Indian  Fighters. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 


THE  NIBELUNGENLIED. 

Royal  4to.  with  11  Wood  Engravings  by  J.  Schnorr,  of  Carolsfeld,  clotli  elegant,  10s.  cd. 

GOLDEN  THREADS  FROM  AN 
ANCIENT  LOOM: 

'*  Das  Nibelungenlied  "  adapted  to  the  use  of  Young  Readers 
By  LYDIA  HALDS. 
DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


THE   GIFT  BOOK  OF    THE  SEASON". 

Illustrated  with  35  Wood  Engravings,  in  a  novel  and  attractive  cloth  cover,  6s. 

THE  BIRD  AND  INSECTS' 
POST-OFFICE. 

By    ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN, 
WEST  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 


GEORGE  AUGUSTUS   SALA'S  NEW  WORK. 


In  constant  demand  at  every  Library  in  the  Kingdom. 

PARIS  HERSELF  AGAIN. 

2  vols,  demy,  with  400  Illustrations  by  the  first  French  Artists  of  the  day,  handsomely 
bound, 

"For  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  know  Paris  these  volumes  contain  a  fund  of 
instruction  and  amusement  which  can  be  'drawn  '  at  almost  any  page  with  the  certainty  of  a 
*find.'  "—."Saturday  Review. 

"  Such  a  pleasant  mixture  of  onecdotc,  observation,  experience,  knowledge,  intelligence,  and 
IlUlght  as  none  but  Mr.  Sulu.  could  supply."— Pall  Mull  Gazette. 


NEW  FICTION. 

M.  E.  B.'S    NEW  BOOK. 

Just  out,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  £»s. 

STEPHEN  THE  SCHOOLMASTER: 

A  Story  without  a  Plot. 
By  Mrs.  GELLIE  (M.  E.  B.),  Author  of  «  The  New  Girl,"  &c. 
Being  the  New  Volume  in  the  "  Stories  for  Daughters  at  Home  "  Series. 


A   STORY  OF   THE  STAGE. 

Immediately,  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

WORTHLESS  LAURELS: 

A  Story  of  the  Stage. 
By  EMILY  HARRINGTON. 


Immediately,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

ST.  NICOLAS'  EVE; 

AND   OTHER  TALES. 

By  MARY  C.  ROWSELL. 


DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  DEAN  STANLEY. 
Immediately,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


LOUIS: 


Or,  Doomed  to  the  Cloister.  A  Tale  of  Religious  Life  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  Founded  on  Fact. 

By  M.  J.  HOPE. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN, 
WEST  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 


ON  MONDAY  NEXT  (NOVEMBER  3)  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 
2  vols.  21s. 


THE  LIFE 


RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE, 

M.P.,  D.C.L. 

By  GEORGE  BARNETT  SMITH, 

Author  of  "  Shelley  :  a  Critical  Biography,"  "  Poets  and  Novelists,"  4ic. 

This  work  will  be  illustrated  by  two  Steel  Portraits,  one  being  engraved  from  a 
portrait  of  the  ex-Premier  in  1840,  painted  by  Joseph  Severn,  and  tne  other  from 
a  fine  photograph  taken  during  the  present  year.  In  the  first  volume  will  appear 
details  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ancestry,  his  life  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  Homeric  studies, 
&c,  and  his  political  career  will  be  traced  as  far  as  the  Budget  of  I860  and  the 
negotiations  of  the  French  Treaty.  The  second  volume  will  be  concerned  with, 
the  remainder  of  his  financial  statements  ;  the  great  measures  passed  by  his  Ad- 
ministration ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  literary  efforts,  and  his  course  ou  the  Eastern  and 
other  questions  down  to  the  year  1873. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN,  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 

ON  TUESDAY  NEXT  (NOVEMBER  4)  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 
2  vols.  24s. 

ENGLAND ; 

ITS    PEOPLE,    POLITY,    AND  PURSUITS. 

By  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

The  following  summary  of  Contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  Of 
this  new  and  important  volume : 

The  English  Village— Great  Landlords,  and  Estate  Management— Rural  Ad- 
ministration—Municipal Government— Towns  of  Business— Towns  of  Pleasure— 
Commercial  and  Financial  England— Commercial  Administration— The  Working 
Classes— Pauperism  and  Thrift— Co-operation— Criminal  England— Travelling  and 
Hotels— Educational  England— Society  —  The  Social  Revolution— Structure  of 
English  Society— The  Future  of  English  Society— Society  and  Politics,  Clubs,  &c. 
— Politics  and  'the  Masses— Our  Politi-al  System,  the  Court,  Ax.— House  of  Coni- 
mons — House  of  Lords— Administration  of  Law— Religious  England— Popular 
Culture — Philosophy  and  Science— Academic  and  Scholastic  England— The  Army 
and  Navy— Professional  England— England's  Empire— and  conclusion:  Popular 
Amusements. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN,  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


REMINGTON  &  CO.,  5  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  2*.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

ENGLAND    in   CENTRAL    ASIA.  By 

.C.L.,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  Imperial  University  of 

St.  Petersburg,  &c.  &c. 

William  Ridgway,  ICS  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  And  all  Booksellers. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BY  IT.TI.  PRINCE  METTERNICH. 

THE  AT  TO  BIOGRAPHY  of  PRIXCE 

METTERN ICH.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Prince  MinTEnNicH.  Translated  by 
Robina  NAPUttt,   2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimiles,  30s. 

BY  THE  HON.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  M.r. 

THE    LIFE    of   LORD    PALMERSTON ; 

with  Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  witli 
Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  12s. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DUNCRER. 

THE    HISTORY   of  ANTIQUITY.  From 

the  German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker,  by  Evelyn  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  III.    Demy  Svo.  21s. 

The  T.iird  Volume,  containing  an  account  of  the  Fall  of  Assyria,  the  Over- 
throw and  Captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  later  Pharaohs,  the  Babylonian 
and  Lydian  Empires.  It  also  shows  what  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent 
discoveries  and  criticism  upon  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Judali  and  Israel, 
and  enables  us  to  compare  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on 
.£gypt  and  Lydia  with  what  is  known  from  original  sources. 

BY  LADY  JACKSON. 

THE    OLD    REGIME  :   Court,    Salons,  and 

Theatres.  By  Catherine  Charlotte,  Lady  Jackson,  Author  of  "  Ohl  Paris  : 
its  Court  and  Literary  Salons."  With  Portraits  of  Louis  XV.,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Madame  du  Barry,  Mademoiselle  Clairon. 
2  vols,  large  crown  Svo.  24s. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 

PEX-SKETCHES  by  a  VANISHED  HAND. 

Being  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Mortimer  Collins.  Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  and  with  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

BY  DB.  ATCHERLY. 

A  TRIP  to  BOER  LAND.    By  Rowland  J. 

Atcherly.   Demy  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

BY  H.M.  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

JOURNAL  KEPT  during  a  SECOND  TOUR 

in  EUROPE.  By  the  Shah  op  Persia,  and  rendered  into  English  by 
General  Schexdler.   Demy  Svo.  12s. 

BY  CAPTAIN  RAIKES. 

THE    HISTORY   of   the  HONOURABLE 

ARTILLERY  C<  IMP  ANY  of  LONDON.  By  Captain  G.  A.  Raikes,  Author 
of  the  "  Historical  Records  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Militia."  S:c.  The 
Second  Volume,  demy  Svo.  with  52  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits,  31s.  Gd. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

PRECIOUS    STONES;    their    History  and 

Mystery.  By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo. 

BY  M.  HAVARD. 

THE  HEART  of  HOLLAND.    By  Henry 

Havard,  Author  of  "  The  Dead  Cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,"  "  Picturesque 
Holland,"  (tc.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cabhel  Hoe\\  Demy  Svo.  with  S  Illus- 
trations, 16s. 

BY  R.  H.  BARHAM. 

THE    INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS;  or,  Mirth 

and  Marvels.  An  entirely  New  Edition  in  large  type,  crown  Hvo.  with  32 
Illustrations  especially  re-engraved  for  this  Edition  by  George  Pearson  from 
Originals  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Du  Maurier,  6 s.  To  be  known 
as  the  "  Edinburgh  Edition." 

Notice.— The  present  Tappington  Edition  will  also  be  reduced  from  5s. 
to  3s.  6d.  and  the  present  Victoria  (Pocket)  Edition  from  2s.  01.  to  2s. 

The  Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. ;  the  Illustrated  Edition.  Svo.  21s.; 
the  Cartnine  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  fid. ;  and  the  Bnrlington  Editiou,  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  10s.  6d.,  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  as  usual. 

BY  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 

SEAFORTH.    New  Popular  Edition,  crown 

8vo.  6s.  i 

BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

TWILIGHT  STORIES;  being  a  New  Edition 

of  "  Tales  for  Christmas  Eve."  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  Forming  the  Twelfth  Volume 
of  "  Bcntlcy's  Empire  Library." 


At  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCXXVIII.  for  NOVEMBER  1879. 

Contents : 
1.  PROBATION.  Continued. 
?.  A  .IOURSEY  ENDING  WITH  A  MORAL. 

3.  WITH  THE  BOERS. 

4.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  PYGMALION  AXD  GALATEA. 

5.  A  RONDEAU. 

C.  TnE  MARQUIS  OF  TOMBAL. 

7.  BALLADE. 

8.  CRITICISM  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
B.  THE  SEALED  LETTER. 

10.  SNARK-IIUNTIXG  AT  LYME  REGIS. 

11.  A  SONNET. 

IS.  THE  BALLET  OF  THE  RAT-CATCHER. 

1».  VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  ANNIK  EnWABUES,  Author  of 
"  Ou^ht  We  to  Visit  Her  ?    acc.  Continued. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


PROFESSOR  MO  MM  SEN'S   HISTORY  of 

ROME,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline.  Translated 
(with  the  Author's  sanction,  and  Additions)  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Schmitz.  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  £2  Gs.  Gd.  Or 
separately,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  21s. ;  Vol.  III.,  10s.  Gd. ;  Vol.  IV.,  with  Index,  15s. 

Also,  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  4  vols,  demy  Svo.  £3  15s.    These  Volumes 
not  sold  separately.   The  Indices  to  the  Two  Editions  separately,  each  3s.  Gd. 

PROFESSOR    CURTIUS'S    HISTORY  of 

GREECE.   Translated  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.   Vols.  I.  and  II.,  each  15s.; 
Vols.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  with  Index,  each  18s. 
"  A  history  known  to  scholars  us  one  of  the  profoundest,  most  original,  and  instructive  of 

modern  times." — Globe. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY'S  RISE  and  PRO- 

CRESS  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.   Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

SIR     EDWARD     CREASY'S  FIFTEEN 

DECISIVE  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD,  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  Crown 
Svo.  with  Plans,  6s.   Also,  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  8vo.  with  Plans,  10s.  Gd. 

FIFTH  EDITION  OF 

SIR   EDWARD   CREASY'S   HISTORY  of 

the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  It  should  be  added  to  every  library."—  Vanity  Fair. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ANTIQUITY.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker,  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 
LL.D.,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  The  First  Volume  contains: 
Book  I.,  -ffigvpt;  Book  II.,  Tlie  Semitic  Nations.  Vol.  II.  demy  8vo.  21s. 
The  Second  Volume  contains  an  Account  of  the  Rise  of  Assyria,  of  the 
Phoenician  Colonies,  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  and  the  later  Pharaohs. 

THE    LIVES  of   the   ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBURY,  from  St.  Augustine  to  Juxon.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  Walter 
Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  11  vols,  demy  Svo.  £8  5s.  Or 
sold  separately,  as  follows,  Vol.  I.,  15s. ;  Vol.  II.,  15s. ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  30s. ; 
Vol.  V.,  15s.;  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  30s.;  Vol.  VIII.,  15s.;  Vol.  IX.,  15s.; 
Vol.  X.,  14s. ;  Vol.  XL,  15s.   The  Second  Series  commenced  with  Vol.  XVI. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OP 

DEAN  HOOK  :  his  Life  and  Letters.    By  his 

Son-in-Law.  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Author  of  "  Memorials  of  the  See 
of  Chichester "  and  "  Life  of  St.  Johu  Chrysostom."  2  vols.  8vo.  with  2 
Portraits,  30s. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  The  character 
of  the  man  himself,  so  Stroud,  fresh,  uud  original,  lends  a  charm  to  every  pasre." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE     NAVAL     HISTORY    of  GREAT 

BRITAIN,  from  the  Declaration  of  War  by  France,  in  1703,  to  the  Accession 
of  George  IV.  By  William  James.  With  a  Continuation  of  the  History 
down  to  the  Battle  of  Navarinc,  by  Captain  Chambier.  6  vols,  crown  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  36s. 

"  This  book  is  one  of  which  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  assert  that  it  approaches  as  nearly  to 
perfection  in  its  own  line  as  any  historical  work  perhaps  ever  did." — Edinburgh  Heview. 

THIERS'S   HISTORY  of  the  GREAT 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1789—1801.  Translated  by  Frederick  Shobkrl. 
5  vols,  small  crown  8vo.  with  41  fine  Engravings  and  Portraits  of  the  most 
eminent  Personages  engaged  in  the  Revolution,  engraved  by  W.  Greatbach, 
price  30s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  NAVY : 

being  an  Account  of  the  Creation,  Constitution,  War  Services,  and  Surveys 
of  the  Indian  Navy  between  the  years  1G13  and  I8G)  (when  it  was  aboli.-bed). 
From  Original  Sources  and  hitherto  Unpublished  Documents.  By  Lieut. 
Charles  Rathbone  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy,  F.R.G.S.  2  vols,  demy  8vo. 
price  36s. 

THE   HEAVENS:  an  Illustrated  Handbook 

of  Popular  Astronomy.  By  Amedke  Guillemin.  Edited  by  J.  Norman 
LOCKYER,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.S.  New  and  revised  Edition,  embodying  the  latest 
Discoveries  in  Astronomical  Science,  demy  Svo.  with  over  200  Illustrations,, 
price  12s. 


NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  FIRST  VIOLIN." 

PROBATION.    By  the  Author  of  "The  First 

Violin."    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

SEBASTIAN     STROME.     By  Julian 

Hawthorne,  Author  of  "Garth,"  "Archibald  Malmaison,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  8vo. 

MADGE   DUNRAVEN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  Connaught."   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

ETHEL  COXON'S   "MONSIEUR  LOVE." 

2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

THE  HON.  LEWIS  WINGFIELD'S  "MY 

LORDS  of  STROGUE."   By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Grizel."   3  vols,  crown 

8vo. 

IN  TWO  YEARS'  TIME.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

VIVIAN  the  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edw.yhdes,  Author  of  "Leah:  a  Woman  of  Fashion,"  &c.  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

[Immediately. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOX,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

FUBLISIICnS  IN*  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.'S 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Now  ready,  2s.  6d. 

THE    NEW    QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

for  OCTOBER. 

Contexts : 

1.  INDIA'S  NEEDS  AND  ENGLAND'S  DUTY. 

2.  OUii  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    IV.  Rugby. 

-3.  TUG  MAID  OF  SONG:  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 
4.  W'...k.:OUSE  VISITING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

5^  THE  S  I'OKY  OF  A  LIE.  By  R.  Louis  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  Travels  with 


.  D 


sc. 


«.  GE  )1!GE  HENRY  LEWES. 

7.  REALISM  IN  DRAMATIC  ART. 

8.  WHAT  DOES  HOME  RULE  MEAN?    By  A  Home-Rule  M.P. 

9.  HARDY'S  NOVELS. 

10.  CAN  ARMY  SHORT-SERVICE  BE  MADE  TO  WORK? 

11.  SELECTED  BOOKS. 


THE   MASTERS  of  GENRE  PAINTING. 

By  Frederics  Wedmore.  Large  crown  Svo.  with  10  Illustration?,  cloth, 
price  7s.  <id.  [Immediately. 


MEMOIR  of  SIR   FRANCIS  HENRY 

GOLDSMID,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  H.P.   Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  cloth.  5s. 

[Immediately* 


GERMANY  —  PRESENT  and   PAST.  By 

the  .cv.  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  o£  "The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,"  &c. 
2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 


Ml N D  in  the  LOWER  ANIMALS  in  HEALTH 

and  DISEASE.  By  W.  Lauder  Lindsay.  M.D.,  F.R.S.B.  2  vols,  demy  8vo. 
cloth  3is.    Vol.  I.— Mind  in  Health.   Vol.  II.— Mind  in  Disease. 


THE  ABOLITION  of  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES 

and  •  f  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankind.  By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart., 
H.D.,  E.R.S.   Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 


POLITICAL  STUDIES. 

C.  Broduick.   Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 


By  the  Hon.  George 

[Immediately. 


RE  VI  KAYS    and    DISCUSSIONS,  Literary, 


Political,  and  Historical,  not  relating 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 


to  Bacon.    By  James  Speddixg. 


NEW    POEMS.     By  Edmund   W.  Gosse, 

Author  of  "  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  Europe,"  &c.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Immediately. 

LYRICS  and  IDYLLS;  with  other  Poems. 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Immediately. 


WET  DAYS. 

8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


By  a  Farmer. 


Small  crown 

[Immediately. 


PER  CRUCEM  AD  LUCEM  :  the  Result  of 

a  Life.    By  T.  W.  Allies,  M.A.   2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  25s. 


A  CONSUL'S  MANUAL  and  SHIPOWNER'S 

and  SHIPMASTER'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  in  their  TRANSACTIONS 
ABROAD.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms;  a 
Giosiry  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Com- 
mercial Nations,  and  their  equivalents  in  British  Standards  ;  and  Forms  of 
Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.  Compiled  by  L.  Joel,  of  Her  Majesty's  Consular 
Service.   Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 


THE  ART  of  FURNISHING  on  RATIONAL 

and  ^ESTHETIC  PRINCIPLES.  By  H.  J.  Cooper.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  fop.  Svo.  cloth,  Is.  Cd.  [Immediately. 


TIPPOO  SULTAUN :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 

War.  By  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Tara,"  "  Confes- 
s.ons  of  :i  Thug,"  &c.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontis- 
piece, cloth,  Cs.  [Immediately. 


GUIENXE  :  Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.  By 

Algerxon  Taylor.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY 

NOVEMBER. 


REVIEW  for 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 
WINTER  QUARTERS.    By  Dr.  J.  BURXEY  Yeo. 
THE  AUSTRIANS  IN  BOSNIA.    Bv  R.  H.  Lang. 
MEN  AND  WOMEN.    By  Mrs.  William  Grey. 
ARNOLD'S  WORDSWORTH.     By  .1.  SYMOXDS. 
AN  IN  DO-MEDITERRANEAN  RAILWAY  :  Fiction  and  Fact. 
W.  S.  Bloxt. 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.  II.  By  Frederic  Harrisox. 
ASSURANCE  INVESTMENTS.     By  ARNOLD  PAGE. 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


By 


Shortly,  2  vols,  demy  Svo. 
THE 

LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Edited  by  his  SISTER-IN-LAW  and  ELDEST  DAUGHTER. 


THE    CHEAPEST    AND    HANDIEST     EDITION     OF  THE 
WORKS    OF    CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Shortly  will  be  published, 
THE  POCKET  VOLUME  EDITION  OP 

CHARLES    DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

In  30  Volumes,  small  fcp.  8vo. 


OUR   HOME  in  CYPRUS.    By  Mrs.  Scott- 

Stevenson.   Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations. 

THE  "A.  D.  C";  being  Personal  Reminiscences 

of  the  University  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  Cambridge.  By  F.  C.  Burnand, 
B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.   Demy  8vo.  12s.  [This  day. 

THE   CARLYLE  BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 

Prepared  by  permission  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle.  Small  crown,  3s.  [Tins  day. 
NEW  NOVEL. 

TOM  SINGLETON:  Dragoon  and  Dramatist. 

By  W.  W.  Follett  Synge,  Author  of  "  Olivia  Raleigh."    3  vols.    [This  day. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


CHATTO   &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


MRS.   LINTON'S    NEW  NOVEL. 
At  every  Library,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  12  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 


UNDER    WHICH    LORD  ? 

Linton,  Author  of  "  Patricia  Kemball,"  &c. 


By  E.  Lynn 


MR.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
On  November  15  will  be  ready  at  every  Library.  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  with 
12  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

DONNA  QUIXOTE.    By  Justin  McCarthy, 

Author  of  '!  Miss  Misanthrope,"  "  Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  &c. 

MR.  JAMES  PAVN'S   NEW  STORIES. 
At  every  Library,  3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

HIGH  SPIRITS  ;  being  certain  Stories  written 

in  them.    By  James  Payn,  Author  of  "  By  Proxy,"  &c. 
"  In  the  three  delightful  volumes  into  which  Mr.  Payn  has  gathered  some  thirty  of  those 
comic  historiettes  of  which  he  only  among  living  writers  has  the  secret,  there  is  as  much  occa- 
sion tor  good,  honest,  sociable  laughter  as  in  any  three  volumes  we  remember  during  the  last 

ten  years  to  have  read  They  are  models  in  their  way  of  anecdotic  narrative,  and  they 

pn^e:.s  an  invariable  brightness  that  would  serve  alone  to  distinguish  them  from  other  things 

of  their  class,  if  thev  were  not  distinguishable  in  a  dozen  ways  besides  If  the  production 

of  abundant  laughter  and  enjoyment  be  any  proof  of  merit,  then  Mr.  Paynes  book  has 
certainly  an  excellent  chance  ot  being  proclaimed  the  most  meritorious  ot  its  year." 

Athenaum. 

IMPORTANT    FINE    ART  PUBLICATION. 
Imperial  8vo.  with  147  Fine  Engravings,  half  morocco  gilt,  3Gs. 

THE  EARLY  TEUTONIC,  ITALIAN,  and 

FRENCH  MASTERS.  Translated  and  Edited  from  the  Dohme  Series  by 
A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I.   With  numerous  Illustrations. 

MR.  PROCTOR'S  NEW  VOLUME. 
In  the  press,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

ROUGH   WAYS    MADE    SMOOTH.  By 

Richard  A.  Proctor. 

NEW    WORK    BV    MR.  SWINBURNE. 
In  the  press,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

A  STUDY  of  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Algernon 

Charles  Swinburne. 

In  the  press,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

TRAVEL  and  TROUT  in  the  ANTIPODES. 

an  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  By  William  Senior, 
("  Red  Spinner  "),  Author  of  "  Stream  and  Sea,"  Sic 
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MR.  MURRAY'S 

LIST     OF     FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


Vol.  I.  Svo.  with  Portrait. 

LIFE  of  SAMUEL    WILBERFORCE,   D.D.,   late   Bishop  of 

Oxford  and  Winchester,  with  Extracts  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.    By  A.  R.  ASHWELL,  Canon  of  Chichester. 

Contents : 


Samuel  Wilberforec's  Boyhood,  and  School  Lite :  his  Father's 

Letters  to  him  as  a  Boy. 
College  Lite  and  Curacy. 
Marriage. 

Duties  of  a  Parish  Priest  at  Brighstone  :  Archdeacon. 
Tr  M  ts  for  the  Times  :  Dr.  Pusey. 
Danger  of  Tractarian  Teaching. 

The  Oxford  Movement :  Dr.  Newman's  Secession :  His  Theory 

of  Development. 
Revival  of  Convocation. 
Education  of  the  People. 
Missionary  Duties  of  the  Church. 
Introduction  at  Court. 


Loss  of  his  Wife. 

Dean  of  Westminster. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Irish  Church. 

Reflections  and  Resolutions. 

Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  Prince  Consort  on  the  Functions  of  an  English  Bishop. 
Rules  tor  Guidance  on  the  Duties  of  a  Bishop. 
Ordinations  and  Confirmations. 
Ideal  of  Episcopal  Work. 
Additions  to  the  Diocese  of  Oxford. 
Entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
Earliest  Speeches  in  the  House.  " 
The  Hampden  Controversy. 


WORD,  WORK,  and  TOLL  :  Collected  Papers. 

By  Wm.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.    Crown  Svo. 


THE  ASCENT  of  the  MATTERHORN.  By 

Edward  Whymteb.    Medium  Svo.  310  pp.  with  2  Maps  and  100 
Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 
"  This  is  a  condensed  and  cheaper  Edition  of  '  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,'  with 
fresh  matter  and  additional  Illustrations." 


RHEIXSBERG:  or,  Memorials  of  Frederick 

the  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  By  Andrew  Hamilton. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo, 


THE  RIVER  of  GOLDEN  SAND:  Narrative 

of  a  J  '•uniey  through  China  to  Burmah.  By  Captain  Wm.  Gill,  U.K. 
2  vols.  8vo.  ^vith  Maps  and  Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  EVENTFUL 

CAREER  of  F.M.  the  DUKE  of  SALDANHA:  Soldier  and  States- 
man. With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Bv  Conde  da 
I  aiinota,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Marquis  of  Pombal."  "2  vols.  Svo. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT    MILMAN,   D.D.,  late 

Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India.  With  a  Selection  from 
his  Correspondence  and  Journals.    By  his  Sister.    8vo.  with  Map. 

THE    MORAL    PHILOSOPHY  of  ARIS- 

TnTI.E.  Translations  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  and  of  the  Para- 
phrase of  Andronicus  ;  with  Philosophical  Essays,  Introductions,  and 
AmUses.  Designed  for  Students  at  the  Universities.  By  Walter 
M.  Hatch,  M.A.  8vo. 

METALLURGY:   Silver  and  Gold.     Part  I. 

By  John-  Percy,  F.R.S.   8vo.  700  pp.  with  Illustrations. 

THE  LEX  SALICA;  the  TEN  EMENDED 

I  EX  IS  with  the  GLOSSES.  Edited  (the  Interpretation  of  the 
Glosses!  by  Professor  Kern.  The  Texts,  collated,  with  Glossarv,  &c. 
by  J.  U.  Hessels.  4to. 


THE    GREEK    VERB:    its   Structure  and 

Dev.  lopment.  By  Profe-or  (  i  rtils.  Translated  by  A.  S.  Wilkins, 
M.A.,  and  L.  B.  England,  M.A.  Svo. 


HYMNS  in  PROSE  for  CHILDREN.  By 

Mrs.  Barbauld.  New  Illustrated  Edition,  square  lGmo.  with  Designs 
by  Barnes,  Wimperis,  Coleman,  and  Kennedy. 

LIFE  of  WILLIAM  PITT.  By  Earl  Stanhope. 

New  Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 


A    I  'ICTIONARY  of   CHRISTIAN  BIO- 

tjRAPHT,  LITERATURE,  SECTS,  and  DOCTRINKS.  By  Various 
W  nfcqra.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  and  Professor  Wage,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.   Medium  Svo. 


NILE  GLEANINGS  :  the  Ethnology,  History, 

and  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt,  as  Revealed  by  Egyptian  Paintings  and 
Bas-Reliefs.  With  Descriptions  of  Nubia  and  its  Great  Rock  Temples 
to  the  Second  Cataract.  By  Villiers  Stuart.  Medium  8vo.  with 
40  Coloured  Illustrations,  &e. 

THE  SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY  on  the 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  with  a  Revision  of 
the  Translation.    Edited  by  Canon  Cook.    Vol.  II.  medium  Svo. 

Contents  : 

ST.  JOHN    By  Canon  Westcott,  D.D. 

THE  ACTS   By  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

A  HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  E.  H.  Bunbury,  F.R.G.S.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Index  and  Maps. 

A  LADIES  LIFE  in  the  ROCKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Isabella  Bird,  Author  of  "  Six  Months  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands."    Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 

TWENTY  YEARS  in  the  WILD  WEST; 

or,  Life  in  Connnught.  By  Mrs.  Houstoun,  Author  of  "  A  Yacht 
Voyage  to  Texas."    Post  8vo. 

A    LITTLE    LIGHT    on    the  CRETAN 

INSURRECTION.    By  A.  F.  Yule.    Post  8vo.  2s.  Gd.  [lleady. 

A   SKETCH  of  the  LIFE  of  ERASMUS 

DARWIN.  By  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.  With  a  Study  of  his 
Scientific  Works  by  Ernest  Krause.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Dallas. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Woodcuts. 

MEMOIR  of  EDWARD  and  CATHERINE 

STANLEY.  Edited  by  their  Son,  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.    Crown  8vo. 

LIFE  of  JOHN  WILSON,  D.D.  (of  Bombay) : 

Fifty  Years  a  Philanthropist  and  Scholar  in  the  East.  By  Georcje 
Smith,  LL.D.  Popular  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Illus- 
trations. 

HANDBOOK  to  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

By  Dean  Milman.  Popular  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  20  Illustrations. 
Forming  a  Volume  of  Murray's  English  Cathedrals. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  SCOTLAND. 

By  Dean  Stanley,  D.D.    New  and  revised  Edition,  8vo. 

ARISTOTLE      By  George  Grote.  New 

Edition,  with  Additions,  1  vol.  8vo. 

A   DICTIONARY"  of  CHRISTIAN  ANTI- 

QUITIES.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  and 
Archdeacon  Cheetham,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  (completing  the  Work). 
Medium  Svo.  with  Illustrations. 
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THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 

COMPLETION  OP  THE  EDITION"  DE  LUXE. 

Twenty-four  Volumes,  imperial  8vo. 
CONTAINING  248    STEEL    ENGRAVINGS,    1,473    WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 
AND  88  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings  are  all  printed  on  real  China  paper. 
Only  ONE  THOUSAND  COPIES  printed,  each  set  numbered. 
The  Work  can  be  obtained  by  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY  through  Booksellers. 
Particulars  regarding  Terms  of  Subscription,  &c.  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Bookseller. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THACKERAY'S  BALLADS. 

BALLADS.    By  Wm.  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  56  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Mrs.  Butler 
(Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  George  Du  Maurier,  John  Collier,  H.  Furniss, 
G.  G.  Kilburne,  M.  Fitzgerald,  and  J.  P.  Atkinson.  Printed  on  toned  paper 
by  Clay,  Sons,  &  Taylor,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  by  Burn. 
Small  4to.  16s.  [Nearly  ready. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  "  THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." 

THE  GAMEKEEPER  at  HOME  ;  or,  Sketches 

of  Natural  History,  Rural  Life,  and  Poaching.  Large  crown  Svo,  with  31 
Illustrations,  specially  drawn  for  the  work,  by  Charles  Whymper,  10s.  6d. 

[Nearly  ready. 

A  EULE  of  PROPORTION  for  the  HUMAN 

FIGURE.  By  John  Marshall,  F.R.S ,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ;  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  South  Kensington ;  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University 
College.  London  ;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 
Folio,  illustrated  by  John  S.  Cuthbert.  [In  the  press. 

THE     POETRY    of    ASTRONOMY.  By 


Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of 
&c.  Hie.   Crown  8vo. 


•  The  Borderland  of  Science,"  "  Science 
[In  the  press. 

POEMS.    By  William  Frank  Smith,  M.B., 

late  Physician  to  the  Sheffield  Infirmary.  With  a  Lecture  on  the  History  of 
Medicine  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  Second  Edition, 
fcp.  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

SISTER.      2  Vols.  [Ready. 
NEW   NOVEL  BY   HOLME  LEE. 

MRS.  DENYS  of  COTE.    By  Holme  Lee, 


Author  of  "Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter."   3  vols. 


[Nearly  ready. 


[In  the  press. 


A  WAYWARD  WOMAN.  By  Major  Arthur 

Griffiths,  Author  of  "  Lola :  a  Tale  of  the  Rock,"  &c.  Sic.   3  vols. 

[Nearly  ready. 

DAI  RE  EN.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  Author 

of  "  Sojourners  Together."   2  vols.  [In  the  press. 

MARTHA  and  MARY.    2  vols. 
ORLANDO.    3  vols.  [Inlheprcss. 
MARY  BROWNE.  By  L.  E.  Wilton.  3  vols. 

[In  the  press. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS'S  WORKS: 

FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.  First  Series.   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.    Second  Series.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
COMPANIONS  OF  MY  SOLITUDE.    Essays  written  during  the  Intervals 

of  Business.    An  Essay  on  Organization  in  Daily  Life.    1  vol.  crown 

8vo.  7s.  6d. 

STUDIES  of  the  GREEK  POETS.    By  John 

Addington  Symonds.  Second  Series.   Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

WITHIN  the  PRECINCTS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  with  8  Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 


Now  ready,  No.  CCXXXIX.,  Is. 

THE    CORNHILL    MAGAZINE  for 

NOVEMBER.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

Contests : 

WHITE  WINGS  :  a  Yachting  Romance.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  14.  Evil 

Tidings.   Chapter  16.  Temptation.  Chapter  16.  Through  the  Dark. 
THE  APOLOGIA  OF  ART. 
AN  ELDERLY  ROMANCE. 
FORMS  OF  SALUTATION. 
DINNERS  IN  LITERATURE. 
ANIMAL  MUSIC.    By  JAMES  SULLY. 

.MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  85.  In  which 
Leon  plays  the  part  of  Bayard  to  a  Limited  Audience.  Chapter  2G.  The  Last 
Evening.  Chapter  27.  Farewell  to  Algiers. 


NEW  WOEK  BY  THE  HON.  A.  S.  G.  CANNING. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF 
THE  WAVE  RLE  Y  NOVELS. 

By  the  Hon.  ALBERT  S.  G.  CANNING, 

Author  of  "  Religious  Strife  in  British  History." 

"  A  pleasantly  written  volume.  The  style  is  clear  and  concise,  and  here  and  there  one  meets 
with  some  observation  which  shows  the  author  to  have  thought  deeply  about  the  subject  matter 
of  his  tt-xt."—  Globe. 

"  This  volume  estimates  very  truly  and  fairly  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  ureal 
novelist,  and  shows  an  appreciation  of  his  works  which  is  not  always  found  across  the  Border." 

Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Canning  has  done  a  good  work  for  young  students  in  this  interesting  little  volume  ;  we 
do  not  know  any  which  they  would  find  more  helpful."— Albion. 

'•  It  is  quite  pleasant  reading,  and  there  are  few  who  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it  without 
feeling  that  they  understand  Scott  better  than  they  did  before."— Queen. 


RURAL  ENGLAND. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE   AUTHOR  OP  "THE 
GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  AMATEUR  POACHER. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  "  Wild  Life  in  a 
Southern  County." 


Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  5s. 


THE   GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME 

Or,  Sketches  of  Natural  History,  Poaching, 
and  Rural  Life. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  "s.  6d. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  A  SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home." 

Extract  from  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  July  :  "  Rural  England." 

The  great  merit  of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  a5  of  its  companions,  is  that 
they  are  eminently  truthful  and  practical,  as  well  as  delightfully  descriptive. 

The  library  of  good  books  on  the  country  is  not  so  large  but  that  any  additions 
are  exceeding'y  welcome  ;  and  since  White  wrote  his  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne  " 
we  hare  had  nothingmoie  delightful  than  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Ho  ue"  and  "Wild 
Life  in  a  Southern  County."  Why  the  author  should  supp  ess  hi-s  name  is  a  mys- 
tery, since  his  books  are  likely  to  gain  him  some  sort  of  immortality.  They  are 
cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all ;  they  are  portable  enough  to  be  carried 
in  the  pocket ;  yet  they  contain  a  great  variety  of  information,  given  in  a  pleasant 
though  gossipy  style,  and  are  the  very  books  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  the  country 
gentleman  among  those  that  he  treasures  for  constant  reference. 

From  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
Even  a  more  delightful  book  than  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home."  It  is  difficult  to  give  more 
than  the  vaguest  idea  of  a  volume  so  full  of  interesting  matter.  It  must  be  defined  as  a  mtutvm 
inparvo  encyclopedia  of  country  sights  and  country  matters.  The  author  is  at  once  the 
closest  and  the  most  catholic  of  observers.  Nothing  escapes  him  in  the  animate  creation  she 
is  also  intensely  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  and  weather ;  and  he  has 
much  to  tell  about  the  habits  of  the  country  people  and  their  odd  and  primitive  ways  of 
thinking.  Open  the  book  where  you  may.  you  cannot  fail  to  find  something  attractive  ;  and  as 
it  is  impossible  to  do  it  reasonable  justice  in  a  review,  we  can  only  recommend  our  readers  to 
procure  it. 

From  the  ATIIENiEUM. 

A  volume  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  White's  "  Selborne."  In  closeness  of  ohserva- 
tion,  in  power  of  giving  a  picture  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  mere  word-painter,  he  is  the 
equal  of  the  Selborne  rcctur-perhaps  his  superior.  The  author's  observation  of  man  is  as 
close  and  as  true  as  his  observation  of  the  lower  animals.  This  is  a  book  to  read  and  to 
treasure.  Trom  the  STANDARD. 

A  pleasanter  companion  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  The  author  to  clearly  a  man  of  education 
and  intelligence.  Nothing  seems  to  escape  the  author's  notice.  Always  full  of  pleasant  talk 
and  iivcnious  fancy,  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  his  note-book.  We  must  send  our  readers  to 
wander  for  themselves  through  this  delightful  page  of  "  Wild  Lite,  with  certainty  of 
finding  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  best  kind. 

From  JOHN  BULL. 

A  very  interesting  book.  The  man  who  writes  this  is  far  more  than  a  close  observer,  though 
it  is  close  observ  ation  which  gives  its  chief  value  to  the  book.  We  heartily  recommend  it  to 
readers  of  all  kinds,  whether  town  or  country  bred.  No  book  that  we  know  is  better  fitted  to 
be  a  help  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  and  enjoy  their  surroundings. 

From  the  SCOTSMAN. 
As  enthralling  as  the  most  exciting  novel  ;  the  reader  feels  as  though  he  were  getting  a  peep 

at  si, me  of  nature's  most  secret  and  secluded  domains  Wonderful  closeness  and  accuracy 

of  observation,  relieved  by  n  quaint,  gentle  humour  and  a  calm  impartiality  of  judgment, 
which  greatly  enhance  the  charm  of  the  volume. 

From  BAILY'S  MAGAZINE. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book  We  commend  its  pages  to  our  readers,  whether  old  or 

young.  They  can  pick  it  up  at  any  time,  and  will  always  find  in  it  abundance  of  entertain- 
ment. 

From  the  ACADEMY. 
Surelv  this  revelation  of  beauty  and  wonder  in  common  things  is  nothing  less  than  genius— 

insight "vi'ornuslv  exercised  upon  its  special  objects  A  charming  book.    It  is  one  delicious 

idyll  of  the  country.  The  grace  and  delicacy  of  these  pictures  are  unrivalled.  Every  lover  ot 
the  country  will  delight  in  this  English  pastoral.  Its  variety  constitutes  its  charm.  Like  our 
own  lanes  and  hedgerows,  every  turn  discloses  a  distiuct  beauty. 

From  the  GRAPHIC. 

Marvellous  pictures  of  country  sights  in  England.  A  volume  to  be  read  and  re-read,  and 
each  time  we  think  with  a  keener  interest. 

From  the  FIELD. 

It  is  clearly  the  production  oi  one  who  has  understanding^  studied,  as  veil  as  ioviugly 
watched,  the  tilings  which  he  describes. 
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ENGLAND  AND  TURKEY. 

THE  recent  order  for  the  movement  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  into  Turkish  waters  requires  explanation, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  hostile  measures  against  the  Porte 
can  have  been  intended.  The  Sultan  and  his  Ministers 
seem  to  have  been  convinced  that  the  English  Government 
is  in  earnest,  for  unusual  activity  has  been  displayed  in 
holding  Cabinet  Councils,  in  issuing  orders,  and  perhaps 
in  remonstrating  against  inconvenient  pressure  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  assurances  have  been  given  which  have  led  the 
British  Cabinet  to  suspend  further  action.  After  the  late 
Ministerial  changes  Mahmoud  Nedim  is  said  to  have  assured 
Sir  HENRY  Layard  that  his  policy  and  principles  had  been 
misunderstood,  and  that  he  was  heartily  attached  to  the 
English  alliance.  He  probably  received  for  answer  an  in- 
timation that  England  was  indifferent  to  the  persons  of 
Turkish  Ministers,  but  that  they  would  be  required  to  per- 
form their  engagements.  The  late  Prime  Minister,  Khaired- 
dix,  was  willing  to  introduce  administrative  reforms ;  and 
with  that  object  he  sought  to  make  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment independent  of  the  personal  caprices  of  the  Sultan. 
The  courtiers  had  no  difficulty  in  thwarting  a  Minister  who 
might  plausibly  be  accused  of  want  of  loyal  deference.  It 
is  probable  that  if  Khaireddin  and  Caratheodori  had  pos- 
sessed the  substance  of  power,  instead  of  the  mere  title, 
a  practical  commencement  of  reform  would  by  this  time 
have  been  visible.  The  most  conspicuous  member  of  the 
present  Ministry  was  a  favourite  of  Abdul  Aziz,  and  he  is 
believed  to  have  seconded  General  Ignatteff's  efforts  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  abuses  which  have  since  brought 
the  Empire  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  If  his  apologies 
for  the  past  imply  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  different  course, 
it  may  be  prudent  to  accept  his  professions.  Perhaps 
Turkish  Ministers  may  not  fully  understand  that  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  will  neither  bombard  nor  blockade  Constantinople, 
even  if  the  anarchy  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  should  be 
allowed  to  continue.  If  it  is  true  that  Sir  Henry  Layard 
insists  on  the  punishment  of  guilty  officers  and  of  the  release 
of  innocent  prisoners,  he  must  have  been  authorized  to 
threaten  ulterior  measures  ;  but  warlike  operations  would 
be  neither  easy  nor  justifiable,  and  the  hostility  of  Eng- 
land would  drive  the  Turkish  Government  to  invoke 
Russian  protection. 

A  simpler  method  of  expressing  disapproval  and  de- 
spair of  the  fulfilment  of  Turkish  promises  would  bo  the 
renunciation  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  The 
protectorate  was  from  the  first  conditional  on  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  government  of  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
Some  of  the  reforms  which  were  proposed  consisted  in  the 
permanent  appointment  of  local  Governors,  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  above  all  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  regular  and  paid  police  force.  Victims  of 
violence  and  spoliation  need  in  the  first  place  protection 
against  oppressors  and  freebooters,  and  also  against  the 
nominal  guardians  of  the  peace.  In  all  countries,  and 
more  especially  in  Turkey,  policemen  who  are  not  paid  by 
their  employers  will  pay  themselves  by  extortion  and  by 
acceptance  of  bribes.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  intended 
that  a  certain  number  of  Europeans  should  be  appointed 
to  high  judicial  posts.  Lord  Salisbury  afterwards  ac- 
cepted •  as  a  substitute  the  proposal  that  European 
inspectors  should  be  employed  to  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  there 
are  no  inspectors;  the  judges  are  corrupt  and  in- 
competent ;  and  the  worst   crimes  remain  unpunished. 


The  provincial  Governors  are  still  exposed  to  dis- 
missal unless  they  contrive  to  secure  powerful  friends  at 
Constantinople.  It  is,  indeed,  announced  that  the  new 
Ministers  have  induced  Midhat  Pasha  to  retain  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria ;  and  probably  both  the  Sultan  and 
his  advisers  are  glad  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  principal 
leader  in  the  movement  by  which  Abdul  Aziz  was  de- 
throned. The  uncertainty  which  prevailed  whether 
Midhat  would  retain  his  office  shows  that  the  tenure  of 
provincial  Governors  is  as  precarious  as  in  former 
times.  It  is  now  asserted,  probably  by  the  opponents  of 
English  policy,  that  Sir  H.  Layard  demands  not  only  the 
institution  of  a  regular  police,  but  the  appointment  of 
Baker  Pasha  to  organize  and  command  the  force.  The 
selection  would  be  highly  expedient,  and  the  Ambassador 
need  not  entertain  a  scrupulous  respect  for  Turkish  inde- 
pendence, if  only  he  were  safe  from  the  rejection  of  his 
demand.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Turkish  Ministers 
will  be  disposed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  order 
in  a  disturbed  country,  to  confide  one  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  Empire  to  a  foreigner  who  will  be  neither  fright- 
ened nor  bribed.  If  any  definite  demand  has  been  made, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  refusal  will  provoke  some  kind  of 
rupture,  though  scarcely  an  appeal  td  force.  Under  the 
Convention  the  English  Government  has  a  right  to  make 
friendly  remonstrances ;  but  the  Sultan  never  agreed  to 
transfer  to  an  ally  the  right  of  nominating  civil  or  mili- 
tary functionaries.  The  Ambassador  will  assuredly  not 
have  exposed  himself  to  a  mortifying  rebuff. 

Some  politicians  contend  that  the  Convention  has  not 
conferred  on  England  any  right  except  that  of  verbal  re- 
monstrance, which  needed  no  Convention.  In  a  despatch 
to  Sir  H.  Layard  which  was  recently  quoted  in  these 
columns,  Lord  Salisbury  recites  "  two  treaty  stipulations 
"  under  which  the  Sultan  stands  bound  not  only  to  pro- 
"  mulgate  new  and  improved  laws,  but  actually  to  carry 
"  out  reforms  in  the  administration  "  of  the  provinces 
with  which  Lord  Salisbury  was  then  dealing.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  despatch  he  declares  that  proceed- 
ings inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sultan's  pro- 
mise furnish  an  ample  ground  for  remonstrance,  and 
he  adds  that  Great  Britain  "  will  spare  no  diplomatic 
"  exertion  to  obtain  good  government  for  the  popula- 
"  tions  of  Asiatic  Turkey."  In  the  first  article  of  the 
Convention  the  Sultan  promises  to  England  to  introduce 
necessary  reforms.  The  engagement  is  distinct  and  un- 
conditional, and  in  its  literal  interpretation  it  would 
justify  measures  more  stringent  than  remonstrance  or 
diplomatic  exertion.  In  another  article  of  the  Convention 
the  continuance  of  the  protectorate  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
made  conditional  on  the  performance  by  the  Sultan  of 
his  promises  of  reform.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
the  English  Government  has,  in  case  of  a  breach  of 
covenant  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  the  choice  of  two 
remedies.  It  may  either  insist  on  the  reforms  for  which 
provision  is  made,  or  it  may  withdraw  from  its  own  en- 
gagements. Turkish  Ministers  are  well  aware  that  Eng- 
land will  neither  willingly  abandon  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor  to  Russian  ambition  nor  restore  Cyprus,  which 
has  been  occupied  in  pursuance  of  the  Convention.  Diplo- 
matic pressure  is  consequently  applied,  with  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  to  prove  that  the  demand  is  made  in 
earnest. 

The  Sultan  and  his  subjects  are  much  more  deeply  in- 
terested than  England  in  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
unpalatable  proposals.    The  British  Minister's  urgency  is 
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that  of  the  physician  who  endeavours  to  enforce  submission 
on  a  perverse  and  obstinate  patient.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  "will  be  dissolved,  if  the  existing  anarchy 
is  not  corrected.  Except  through  the  indirect  promotion 
of  trade,  England  would  derive  no  immediate  advantage 
from  the  complete  regeneration  of  Turkey.  It  is  true 
that  the  reason  for  interference  is  political  ;  but  the 
measures  "which  might  tend  to  discourage  Russian 
aggression  are,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  intrinsically 
beneficial.  The  enterprise  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  colleagues  are  at  present  engaged  will  be  judged  by  its 
results.  If  they  can  produce  improvement  in  the  finances 
of  Turkey  and  in  the  provincial  administration,  they  will 
have  justified  both  their  present  efforts  and  in  some 
degree  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  as  far  as  it  related 
to  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  The  acquisition  of  Cyprus 
must  be  explained  on  some  other  grounds  which  have  never 
yet  been  disclosed.  In  any  event,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  will  be  watched  and  criticized  with  hostile 
vigilance.  It  would  be  impossible  to  accuse  it  of 
ill-will  or  indifference  to  the  subject  population,  when 
it  is  incurring  heavy  responsibility  and  arduous  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  communities.  If  the 
Ministers  fail,  they  will  be  taunted  with  their  rashness  in 
undertaking  an  impossible  task ;  and  in  any  case  it  will 
be  asked  why  one  alone  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  should 
be  charged  with  the  heavy  burden  of  relieving  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  foreign  and  distant  population.  Even  partial 
success  will  furnish  a  practical  answer  to  party  attacks, 
but,  for  the  moment,  the  prospect  is  not  encouraging. 
None  of  the  many  desirable  reforms  can  be  effected  with- 
out expense,  and  the  English  Government  can  offer 
neither  money  nor  any  means  of  obtaining  money,  except 
by  the  practice  of  economy  and  by  a  sound  system  of 
taxation.  Prosperity  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  order, 
which  again  must  be  the  foundation  of  prosperity.  It 
would  be  unwise,  if  it  were  possible,  to  establish  at 
Constantinople  the  fiscal  control  which  is  exercised  in 
Egypt.  Sir  H.  Layaed  has  in  any  case  an  arduous  duty 
to  discharge. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  FRANCE. 

f  I  THE  Bishop  of  Angers  has  been  delivering  a  funeral 
_1_  oration  in  praise  of  Lamoeicieee,  the  French  General 
who  did  what  he  could  to  save  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  It  was  an  occasion  on  which  an  ardent  Legitimist 
bishop  would  naturally  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  would 
be  anxious  to  say  it  as  unpleasantly  as  he  was  able.  The 
Bishop  of  Angers  seems  to  have  fully  come  up  to  what 
was  expected  of  him  in  both  these  respects.  His  oration 
was  very  long,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Republic  as  by  law  established.  Lamoriciere  had  played  a 
part  in  most  of  the  events  with  which  he  was  contempo- 
rary, and  the  Bishop  was  consequently  well  supplied  with 
texts  on  which  to  hang  his  denunciations  of  Liberalism, 
and  his  assurances  that  France  Would  never  enjoy  real 
happiness  until  she  turns  of  her  own  free  will  to  that  Eden 
which  she  left  in  1789.  Of  course  it  at  once  became  a 
question  whether  the  Government  should  take  any  notice 
of  the  Bishop's  attack  ;  but  they  have  wisely  decided  to 
leave  him  alone.  A  Government  which  cannot  stand 
being  preached  against  is  a  Government  which  turns  its 
weakest  side  to  its  adversary.  If  they  were  to  prosecute 
the  Bishop  of  Angers,  half-a-dozen  other  bishops  would 
be  writing  pastorals  or  preaching  sermons  which  might 
stop  short  of  illegality,  but  would  in  all  other  ways  be 
quite  as  annoying  as  Mgr.  Freppel's  discourse  about 
Lamoriciere.  The  incident  would  scarcely  deserve  notice 
if  it  did  not  illustrate  the  unfortunate  relations  which 
exist  between  the  Church  and  the  Republic.  The  blame  of 
this  state  of  things  does  not  rest  on  either  side  exclu- 
sively, and  its  ill  effects  arc  distributed  with  equal  impar- 
tiality. It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  Church  organized 
on  a  highly  democratic  basis  (and  in  some  respects — the 
social  standing  of  its  clergy,  for  example — the  Catholic 
Church  is  very  democratic)  would  show  no  rooted 
hostility  to  Republican  institutions.  The  priests  might 
not  have  felt  inclined  to  bless  trees  of  liberty  as  in  184S  ; 
but  there  was  no  very  obvious  reason  why  they  should 
part  company  from  their  fathers  and  brothers  and  curse 
the  Goveimment  which,  if  they  had  remained  laymen, 
they  would  probably  have  accepted  as  decidedly  the  best 
within  their  reach. 


The  hostility  between  the  Church  and  the  Republic  is 
in  part  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  clergy.  The 
parish  priests,  especially  in  the  country,  have  scarcely 
enough  to  live  on.  The  payment  they  receive  from  the 
State  is  very  small  indeed  ;  and  the  peasants,  who  keenly 
feel  being  obliged  to  pay  even  this,  are  not  likely  to  supple- 
ment it  by  any  private  liberalityof  their  own.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  Republic  is  not  worse  than  the  Governments 
that  have  preceded  it.  The  request  of  the  clergy  for  an  in- 
crease in  their  stipends  has  been  disregarded,  but  they 
receive  no  less  than  they  received  under  the  Empire.  The 
way  in  which  poverty  makes  the  clergy  hate  the  Republic 
when  they  did  not  hate  the  Empire  is  this.  When  it  is  a 
hard  matter  for  a  priest  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  it 
is  very  important  to  him  to  stand  well  with  his  richer 
pai'ishioners.  The  great  house  in  the  village  can  give  him 
a  good  many  dinners  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  thus 
save  his  pocket  and  satisfy  his  hunger  at  the  same  time. 
The  ladies  of  great  houses  are  seldom  Republicans,  and 
the  priest  who  depends  on  their  hospitality  for  all 
he  knows  of  'the  luxuries  of  life — meaning  thereby 
all  such  necessaries  as  cannot  be  provided  out  of 
an  income  of  24Z.  a  year — will  be  very  apt,  as  regards 
politics,  to  be  what  they  are.  He  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  remember  the  dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and 
to  have  a  will  and  opinions  of  his  own ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  seldom  does.  There  is  so  very  little  butter  to  his 
bread  at  the  best,  that  he  is  naturally  anxious  above  all 
things  to  be  sure  on  which  side  the  little  that  there  is  is  to 
be  found. 

The  current  of  professional  emulation  has  set  in  the 
same  direction.  In  the  power  of  moving  a  priest  from  a 
parish  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  the  State 
allowance  to  one  where  thefees  form  an  appreciableincrease 
to  the  cure's  income  the  bishop  has  a  lever  of  very  great 
force.  To  quarrel  with  the  bishop  is  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  pr-omotion,  and  the  surest  way  to  avoid  a  quarrel  is 
honestly  to  look  at  everything  from  the  bishop's  point  of 
view.  This  is  an  accomplishment  which  the  French 
clergy  possess  in  great  perfection.  What  the  bishop 
thinks  that  they  think.  The  episcopal  influence  has, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  been  thrown  against  the 
Republic.  The  bishops  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
Church  has  nothing  to  hope  and  everything  to  fear  from 
the  existing  Government,  and  they  are  scarcely  at  any 
pains  to  conceal  the  dislike  with  which  they  view  it. 
Under  Pius  IX.  this  feeling  was  more  natural  than  it  is 
under  Leo  XIII.  The  restoration  of  his  temporal  domi- 
nions was  an  object  which  the  late  Pope  had  almost  as 
much  at  heart  as  the  recognition  of  his  infallibility,  and 
his  relations  with  European  Powers  were  largely  regulated 
bv  this  consideration.  That  he  would  have  got  any  help 
from  the  Count  of  Chambobd  had  he  come  to  the  throne 
in  1871  or  in  1873  is  exceedingly  improbable  ;  but  it  was 
quite  certain  that  none  was  to  be  had  from  the  Repub- 
licans, and  on  this  ground  the  Papal  influence,  which  car- 
ried with  it  that  of  nearly  all  the  French  Episcopate,  was 
at  the  command  of  the  Royalist  party.  Thus  almost  from 
the  foundation  of  the  existing  Republic  it  has  had  the 
Church  for  an  enemy.  So  long  as  M.  Thiees  or  M.  Dufauru 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  Republic  did  not  reap  the  full 
disadvantage  of  this  state  of  things.  They  did  not  allow 
their  policy  to  be  shaped  by  sentimental  considerations ; 
and  however  hostile  the  Church  might  show  herself,  they 
took  care  not  to  be  led  away  into  measures  of  retaliation. 
The  present  Government  has  not  been  equally  prudent. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  the  political  tranquillity  of  the  country 
the  assertion  that  clericalism  was  the  real  enemy  that  the 
Republic  had  to  fear  was  accepted  by  the  Left  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  indisputable  truth,  and  from  that  time 
until  now  the  Left  has  seized  every  occasion  that  offered 
itself  of  making  a  reconciliation  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  more  difficult  to  effect.  The  Church, 
on  her  side,  has  been  equally  industrious.  The  rea- 
sonable doctrines  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Amiens  have 
been  quietly  pushed  aside,  and  the  strangely  ill-chosen 
phrase  the  Counter-revolution,  has  been  openly  claimed 
by  Catholics  as  the  best  expression  of  their  hopes  and 
designs. 

These  are  the  things  which  discourage  Englishmen  who 
are  anxious  to  see  the  Republic  remain  the  established 
Government  of  France.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bishops 
like  Mgr.  Fueitel  are  exceedingly  provoking  ;  and  for 
that  matter,  if  the  Government  chose  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  we  do  not  see  that  any  one  need 
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object.  The  mistake  is  to  identify  a  single  bishop  with 
the  Church,  and  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  one  for  the 
sins  of  the  other.  It  is  not  denunciations  such  as  those 
of  which  the  Cathedral  of  Nantes  has  recently  been  the 
theatre  that  really  injure  an  adversary.  The  danger  lies 
much  more  in  the  retaliation  into  which  Governments 
allow  themselves  to  be  tempted.  Left  to  himself,  the 
Bishop  of  Angers  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one  ;  but,  if 
his  Legitimist  enthusiasm  is  made  an  excuse  for  passing 
the  7th  Clause  of  the  Ferry  Bill,  or  any  other  measure 
designed  to  deprive  French  parents  of  the  right  of  edu- 
cating their  children  in  the  way  they  like  best,  Mgr. 
Freppel  will  have  real  cause  for  self-congratulation.  The 
wisdom  of  leaving  the  Church  alone,  and  of  disproving 
the  arguments  of  the  clergy  by  the  indisputable  evidence 
of  facts,  is  altogether  unappreciated  by  the  Republicans. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  so  piously  anxious  not  to  make 
their  brethren  to  offend,  that  no  sooner  has  a  bishop  com- 
mitted himself  to  some  improbable  prediction  of  what  the 
Republic  is  going  to  do  to  the  Church  than  they  set  to 
work  to  make  his  words  come  true.  What  yesterday  was 
a  calumny  invented  by  the  Church  to  injure  the  Republic 
becomes  to-day  a  simple  statement  of  what  the  Republic 
proposes  to  do  to  the  Church.  The  worst  thing  about  a 
controversy  of  this  kind  is  that  each  fresh  step  in  it  makes 
retreat  more  difficult  for  both  parties.  So  much  passion 
has  been  called  up  on  each  side  that  whichever  first  gives 
the  order  to  cease  firing  must  expect  to  have  its  forbear- 
ance twisted  into  a  confession  of  defeat.  That  either  the 
Church  or  the  Republic  would  be  wise  in  withdrawing 
from  the  contest  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  a  fight  in  which 
victory  is  only  the  prelude  to  greater  and  more  irreparable 
defeats. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TROUBLES. 

ri^HE  termination  of  the  Zulu  war  has  not  put  an  end 
J-  to  anxiety  in  connexion  with  South  African  affairs. 
The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  indirectly  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  war,  and  it  now  threatens  grave  complications. 
Even  the  native  war  is  not  at  an  end.  Secocoeni,  who  is 
probably,  since  the  fall  of  Cetewayo,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  chiefs,  is  still  unsubdued  ;  and  he  is  probably  encouraged 
in  his  resistance  by  the  remembrance  of  his  former  suc- 
cesses against  the  Boers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  be 
ultimately  defeated ;  but  the  contest  may  impose  a  strain 
on  an  army  which  has  been  rapidly  and  largely  reduced. 
It  is  stated  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  sent  an  ulti- 
matum to  Secocoeni.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
a  native  chief,  at  open  war  with  an  English  province,  was 
scarcely  entitled  to  a  conditional  declaration  of  hostilities. 
The  disaffection  of  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  furnishes 
graver  reasons  for  anxiety.  The  Government  will 
perhaps  exercise  a  judicious  discretion  in  not  examin- 
ing too  closely  into  the  relations  which  some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  instituted  during  the  war  with  Cete- 
wayo. Although  it  is  not  alleged  that  they  gave  him 
active  assistance,  the  assnrance  that  they  would  not  sup- 
port the  English,  if  it  was  really  given,  may  have  tended 
to  encourage  him  in  his  policy  of  resistance.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  they  have  not  made  overtures  of  the  same  kind 
to  their  own  ancient  enemy  Secocoeni.  Their  opposition 
to  the  establishment  of  English  authoritv  is  sufficiently 
embarrassing.  It  had  with  doubtful  prudence  been  de- 
termined to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Justices 
of  Peace  and  Field  Cornets  ;  and  several  of  them,  including 
some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  province,  have  refused 
the  engagement.  It  is  impossible  to  enforce  a  declaration 
•of  loyalty  except  by  making  it  a,  condition  of  the  exercise 
-of  office.  The  refusal  of  the  local  authorities  to  dis- 
charge their  functions  under  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which 
Sir  Gakni.t  Wolseley  will  have  to  contend.  Mr. 
Pretopr's,  Mr.  Joubert,  and  some  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  have  intimated  their 
refusal  of  voluntary  obedience  to  the  English  authorities. 
Some  farmers  who  had  become  liable  to  damages  or  costs 
in  civil  actions  have  refused  payment,  and  have  allowed 
their  goods  to  be  seized.  A  magistrate  on  the  return  of 
a  summons  against  a  Boer  charged  with  an  assault  was 
intimidated  by  the  attendance  in  his  court  of  a  body  of 
armed  men,  who  afterwards  seized  some  ammunition  in  a 
shop,  leaving  money  in  payment  of  the  value.  The  Govern- 
ment has  since  instituted  a  prosecution  of  the  offenders 


for  theft  ;  and  if  they  can  be  convicted  and  punished,  the 
authority  of  the  law  will  have  been  vindicated  ;  but  the 
act  of  which  they  were  really  guilty  was  not  theft  but 
rebellion  or  sedition. 

The  interruptions  of  order  may  have  been  hitherto 
trifling,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  disturbance 
which  may  take  place  will  be  suppressed  by  military  force  ; 
but  the  Dutch  malcontents,  though  perhaps  their  political 
knowledge  may  not  be  extensive,  have  instinctively  perceived 
their  opportunity  of  inflicting  intolerable  annoyance  on 
the  English  Government  and  its  agents.  Refusals  to  pay 
taxes  and  isolated  acts  of  resistance  lead  by  rapid  steps  to 
civil  war.  Superior  force  Avould  in  such  an  enterprise 
ensure  ultimate  and  perhaps  immediate  success  ;  but  the 
proposal  to  complete  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  at 
the  cost  of  bloodshed  would  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
and  conscience  of  Englishmen.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  not  responsible  for  his  formal  de- 
claration that  the  annexation  is  irrevocable.  His  procla- 
mations contain  the  answer  of  the  Home  Government  to 
the  memorial  which  was  some  months  since  forwarded 
through  Sir  Bartle  Freee.  The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
was  required  to  form  a  decision  in  embarrassing  circum- 
stances. The  Government  was  not  prepared  to  reconsider 
Lord  Carnarvon's  measure;  and  it  was  probably  thought 
that  a  hesitating  answer  would  encourage  the  agitation. 
A  peremptory  refusal  to  yield  has  produced  a  similar 
result.  It  will  now  be  extremely  difficult  to  retract,  even 
if  the  opinion  of  the  Government  should  change.  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  a  part  of  the  population  may  be 
ready  to  accept  accomplished  facts  ;  but  the  resolute  atti- 
tude of  the  local  leaders  will  exercise  influence  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  towns, 
which  are  rather  petty  villages,  are  principally  English. 
They  naturally  welcomed  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  with  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  ;  but  they  form  an  insignificant  section 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Dutch  farmers,  though  they  are 
not  highly  cultivated,  form  a  respectable  and  wealthy 
body,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  a 
knot  of  talking  politicians.  Even  if  arguments  were 
likely  to  prevail  against  their  prejudices,  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  them.  They  read  no  newspapers,  and  listen  to  no 
speeches,  except  those  of  their  own  leaders,  who  are  the  pro- 
moters of  resistance.  A  general  and  passive  resistance  to 
the  law  is  more  probable  than  armed  opposition  to  autho- 
rity. It  is  impossible  to  imprison  the  whole  population,  or 
even  to  distrain  on  their  goods. 

If  the  struggle  continues  it  will  be  greatly  complicated 
by  the  probable  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Cape  Colony  for  their  countrymen  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  present  Ministry  represents  the  English 
colonists,  who  are  more  active,  and  perhaps  more  intelli- 
gent, than  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  settlers  ;  but,  if 
the  Dutch  were  earnest  and  unanimous  on  any  question, 
they  have  the  power  to  control  the  Legislature  and  the 
Government.  The  Eastern  province,  in  which  the  English 
element  preponderates,  has  for  this  reason  long  desired 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  colony  ;  but  its  wishes 
have  not  been  granted.  The  Cape  Parliament  was 
not  consulted  on  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal, 
which  was  effected  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the 
expression  by  the  colony  of  any  strong  opinion  which 
might  be  formed.  Discussion  at  home  or  in  the  colony 
would  have  little  tendency  to  vindicate  the  policy  or  jus- 
tice of  the  annexation.  It  was  effected  by  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  with  doubtful  powers  under  his  commission,  on 
the  professed  ground  of  the  inability  of  the  Republic  to 
defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  Secocoeni.  The  reason 
might  have  been  sufficient  if  it  had  been  urged  on  the  other 
side  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Transvaal 
might  have  applied  for  annexation  if  the  English 
Commissioner  had  waited  until  it  was  in  still  more 
hopeless  straits.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  in  the 
following  year  Cetewayo  would  support  Secocoeni  by 
undertaking  an  invasion  which  he  had  often  threatened. 
He  would  in  a  short  time  have  learned  that  the  territorial 
arbitration  had  been  decided  in  his  favour ;  and,  if  the 
Republic  had  still  been  independent,  no  attempt  would 
have  been  made  by  the  arbitrating  Government  to  deprive 
him  of  the  fruits  of  the  award.  The  Boers  would  prob- 
ably in  defiance  of  the  award  have  attempted  to  retain 
their  possessions  by  force ;  and  Cetewayo  would  have 
endeavoured  to  expel  them.  President  Burgess  would 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  resist  an  attack  by  the  Zulu 
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King,  and  any  condition  which  might  he  thought  ex- 
pedient could  have  been  imposed  before  English  aid  was 
■riven.  Lord  Carnarvon,  though  he  seems  to  have  thought 
Sir  Theophilus  Shep&tone's  action  precipitate,  on  the 
whole  determined  to  confirm  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  has  not  now  the  opportunity  of  officially  reversing  the 
decision. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  confess  and  correct  an  error.  The 
possession  of  the  Transvaal  with  the  consent  and  good 
will  of  its  inhabitants  would  not  be  profitable,  and  the 
task  of  holding  it  for  an  indefinite  time  by  force  is  wholly 
intolerable.  Sir  BAllTLE  Frere,  who  in  this  case  has  not 
taken  the  pugnacious  side,  appears  to  have  been  impressed 
not  perhaps  so  much  by  the  arguments  as  by  the  feelings 
of  the  leading  Boers.  In  forwarding  the  memorial  in 
which  they  asked  for  restoration  of  their  independence,  he 
added  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion  that  the  document 
was  well  entitled  to  attention.  He  could  not,  he  said, 
judge  whether  the  protest  corresponded  with  the  wishes  of 
the  majority,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  those  who  signed 
it  were  among  the  most  considerable  members  of  the 
community.  The  positive  declarations  of  Sir  Garnet 
Woii'SEEEY  seem  to  have  caused  genuine  surprise  and 
disappointment.  It  has  for  many  years  been  understood 
that  the  English  nation  will  not  retain  by  force  the  alle- 
giance of  any  colony  which  may  seek  separation.  Austra- 
lia, Canada,  and  New  Zealand  are  inhabited  by  English 
subjects,  and  their  loyalty  is  altogether  voluntary.  The 
Transvaal  has  been  in  English  possession  only  three  or 
four  years,  and  there  would  be  no  degradation  in  acknow- 
ledging that  it  was  taken  under  a  mistake.  Any  attempt 
to  subdue  it  by  force  would  be  made  in  a  half-hearted 
spirit  which  might  easily  lead  to  failure ;  and  victory 
would  scarcely  be  a  cause  for  congratulation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  general  community  is  con- 
tented to  submit,  the  contumacy  of  the  leaders  may  not 
prove  to  be  insuperable.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  a  minority.  The  whole  subject  at 
present  is  unpleasant  and  dispiriting. 


SCREAMING  POLITICIANS. 

IT  is  always  unfortunate  when  politicians  begin  to 
scream.  People  who  sing  too  loud  are  almost  sure 
to  sing  out  of  tune,  and  even  the  richest  voice  is  apt  to 
become  harsh  and  shrill  when  its  capabilities  are  unduly 
strained.  Mr.  Lowe  was  not  sufficiently  mindful  of  this 
fact  in  his  recent  address  to  the  electors  of  Grantham.  He 
had  made  himself  perfect  in  the  most  popular  Liberal  airs, 
but  he  unfortunately  pitched  his  voice  in  too  high  a  key. 
It  is  just  possible  that  he  may  have  been  betrayed  into  a 
performance  which  he  had  intended  to  reserve  for  another 
occasion.  He  was  obviously  disconcerted  by  the  un- 
friendly temper  of  his  audience,  and  in  the  flutter  of  ex- 
citement he  was  perhaps  prematurely  delivered  of  an 
harangue  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  hustings.  In  the 
thick  of  the  political  fight  such  violent  language  would  be 
less  observed.  In  elections,  as  in  love,  much  is  permitted 
that  would  under  other  circumstances  be  deemed  in- 
tolerable, and  what  the  chairman  described  as  "  the  row 
"  at  the  back  of  the  meeting  "  may  have  cheated  Mr. 
Lowe  into  the  belief  that  the  struggle  for  party  existence 
had  already  begun.  The  mystery  which  still  surrounds 
the  date  of  the  impending  dissolution  is  certainly  calculated 
to  harass  the  mmds  of  irritable  politicians.  There  are 
always  some  eager  steeds  who  will  persist  in  starting  be- 
fore the  flag  has  fallen  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  politician  so 
experienced  as  Mr.  Lowe  such  a  waste  of  energy  is  scarcely 
pardonable.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  his  position  which 
can  be  said  to  account  for  the  painful  exhibition  at  Grant- 
bam.  When  a  speaker  like  the  "  patriot  Pakneel  "  appeals 
to  the  passions  of  the  mob,  his  conduct  is  at  any  rate  capable 
of  explanation.  In  his  case  the  sole  hope  of  popularity  rests 
upon  the  support  of  the  ignorant,  and  he  is  bound  to  pay  for 
such  support  in  coin  that  they  will  accept.  But  Mr.  Lowe 
has  no  inducement  to  place  himself  in  this  humiliating 
position.  As  he  was  careful  to  explain  to  his  audience  at 
Grantham,  he  had  no  favour  to  ask  at  their  hands.  He 
represents  a  cultivated  constituency  which  no  doubt  duly 
appreciates  his  intellectual  gifts,  and  which  would  in  no 
event  demand  from  its  member  the  qualities  of  a  dema- 
gogue. He  had,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  the  sudden 
assumption  of  the  part  he  has  now  undertaken  to  play. 
His  character  as  a  member  of  the  late  Government  offers 


;  a  farther  reason  why  his  advocacy  of  his  party  should  be 
conducted  with  sobriety  and  good  sense  ;  and  yet,  in  spite 

|  of  the  independence  which  he  enjoys,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  his  position,  he  has  chosen  to  indulge 

|  in  a  kind  of  rhetoric  that  would  be  out  of  place  even  in 

'  the  noisy  debates  of  a  turbulent  Vestry. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
damaging  to  the  Liberal  party  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 

!  Lowe  is  not  by  nature  endowed  with  any  of  the  gifts  of 
an  impassioned  orator.  His  utterances  always  bear  the 
stamp  of  careful  preparation,  and  they  are  put  together 
with  a  semblance  of  logical  method.  The  impatience  of 
his  audience  may  have  served  to  add  a  certain  element  of 
bitterness  to  his  attack  upon  the  present  Government  ; 
but  the  general  lines  of  the  address  had  evidently  been  de- 
termined beforehand.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the 
speaker  had  provided  himself  with  all  the  arguments  which 
he  judged  to  be  necessary  for  his  purpose;  and,  although 
he  took  occasion  to  declare  that  he  spoke  only  for  himself,, 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  unpleasant  impression  that 
he  felt  himself  to  be  supported  by  a  powerful  section  of  the 
Liberal  party.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
speech  he  was  clearly  unconscious  of  any  glaring  defect 
either  in  the  substance  or  the  manner  of  his  accusation. 
According  to  his  own  conceit  he  had  furnished  convincing 
evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  his  opponents,  and  he  finished 
with  the  air  of  an  aecomplished  lecturer  who  has  vindicated 
h  is  conclusions  by  a  process  of  strict  scientific  demonstration. 
But  if  this  assumption  of  logical  method  is  to  be  accepted  as 

;  sincere,  the  intellectual  standard  of  party  warfare  must 
be  said  to  have  sadly  fallen.  Mr.  Lowe  is  beyond  dispute 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  leaders  in  the  Liberal  camp,  and 
when  he  can  condescend  to  a  kind  of  vituperation  that 
would  scarcely  be  admitted  in  a  Fleet  Street  discussion 
forum,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  likely  to  be  the  tone  of 
the  rank  and  file  ?  At  the  commencement  of  his  speech 
Mr.  Lowe  gravely  informed  his  hearers  that  they  were  met 
to  discharge  "  a  great  and  solemn  duty  "  ;  but  this  great, 
and  solemn  duty  proved  in  the  event  to  be  no  more  than 
the  acceptance  from  the  orator's  lips  of  a  vast  amount  of 
unmeasured  political  invective.  The  actions  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  were  characterized  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  scarcely  been  appropriate  if  it  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  unscrupulous  promoters  of  a  bubble  company. 
Not  only  were  these  actions  mischievous  in  themselves, 
but  they  were  inspired  by  the  meanest  of  human  motives; 
and  these  accusations  were  put  forward,  not,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
blandly  remarked,  "  merely  for  the  purposes  of  abuse,"  but 
as  a  serious  contribution  to  political  debate.  The  electors  of 
Grantham  must  have  shuddered  to  reflect  upon  the  utterly 
worthless  character  of  the  men  to  whom  the  destinies  of 
the  country  had  for  so  many  years  been  entrusted.  The  Tory 
party,  they  were  informed,  was  held  together  "  by  mere 
"  cohesion,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  "  and  by  no  prin- 
"  ciple  whatever."  The  existence  of  this  party  was  said 
to  depend  merely  upon  the  ingenuity  of  "that  extra- 
"  ordinarily  clever  gentleman,"  Lord  Beacoxsfield,  who 
had  invented  a  scheme  of  action  which  was  "  the  most 
"  cynical  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man."  And, 
accepting  Mr.  Lowe's  interpretation  of  the  Premier's  con- 
duct, it  must  be  allowed  that  even  this  scathing  denuncia- 
tion is  by  no  means  too  strong ;  for  it  seems  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  "  entirely  gave  up  the  notion  that  the 
"  business  of  the  Tory  party  was  to  do  anything  for  the 
"  good  of  the  country  at  all,  that  it  had  the  slightest  in- 
"  terest  in  keeping  our  finances  in  order,  or  i»  doing  any 
"  single  thing  in  which  consists  the  good  of  a  Govern- 
"  ment."  The  most  corrupt  and  worthless  Adminis- 
tration the  world  has  ever  seen  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  deserve  a  graver  condemnation ;  and  if  all  that  Mr. 
Lowe  said  be  true,  the  nation  has  evidently  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  "  What  the  Tory 
"party  wanted,"  we  are  told,  "was  to  stay  in  office 
"  by  appealing  to  the  worst  passions  and  the  lowest 
"  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  in  this  they  had  suc- 
ceeded"  ;  and,  lest  there  should  be  any  misconception 
as  to  the  speakers  meaning,  the  same  allegation  is  re- 
peated in  another  form,  and"  the  Government  is  described 
as  having  "  no  higher  idea  than  trying  to  find  the  means 
"  of  protracting  a  miserable  existence."  Mr.  Lowe  did 
not  appear  to  be  conscious  how  seriously  such  criticisms 
as  these  react  upon  the  character  of  his  own  political 
partisans.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  Liberal  press  has 
been  celebrating  the  conversion  of  Lord  Dekgy,  and  yet 
we  are  now  asked  to  believe  that  the  man  who  is  welcomed 
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with  acclamation  to  the  Liberal  ranks  lent  himself  for 
years  to  the  support  of  one  of  the  vilest  schemes  of  govern- 
ment which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  For  these  fierce  on- 
slaughts upon  his  opponents  are  distinctly  applied 'to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  during  the  last  six  years.  Although  the 
action  of  the  Government  has  been  "so  flagrant  that  no 
"  honest  people  can  think  of  them  without  shame  and 
"  degradation,"  the  evil,  as  he  is  careful  to  point  out,  is 
of  no  recent  growth.  It  has  characterized  the  Tory  party 
from  the  date  of  its  accession  to  power,  and  therefore  all 
the  members  of  that  party  are  equally  responsible  to  an 
outraged  country. 

There  is  no  need  of  serious  comment  to  emphasize  the 
reckless  folly  of  this  intemperate  style  of  oratory.  Mr. 
LOWE  may,  of  course,  plead  that  he  is  not  the  only  offender; 
that  Tories  have  said  cruel  things  of  Liberals  in  their 
time  ;  and  that  only  recently  Mr.  Bright  has  sinned  in 
almost  equal  measure.  This  might  be  a  plausible  de- 
fence as  between  one  party  and  another ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  inadmissible  so  far  as  the  general  body 
of  ihc  public  is  concerned.  And  it  is  the  public  which, 
after  all,  is  most  deeply  wronged  by  the  adoption  of  such 
disreputable  tactics.  Unless  the  political  arena  is  to  be 
lowered  to  the  level  of  the  prize-ring,  those  who  are  not 
pledged  to  the  victory  of  eirher  one  party  or  the  other 
will  look  with  increasing  disgust  upon  this  wanton  abuse 
of  the  license  of  political  controversy.  The  nation  has 
not  so  completely  lost  its  self-respect  as  to  demand  from 
party  combat  the  morbid  excitement  of  a  cock-fight. 
Sober-minded  persons  of  every  shade  of  opinion  arc  will- 
ing, and  even  anxious,  to  listen  to  well-considered  judg- 
ments upon  the  conduct  of  the  Administration,  and  the 
present  moment  is  specially  favourable  to  the  temperate 
statement  of  Liberal  policy.  But  to  make  use  of  the  weapons 
that  Mr.  Lowe  has  chosen  is  only  to  sicken  all  decent 
persons  of  the  very  name  of  party.  If  the  tactics  he  and 
others  have  adopted  are  to  be  widely  followed,  the  profes- 
sion of  politics  must  eventually  sink  into  disrepute,  and 
the  conflict  of  parties  will  at  last  come  to  assume  the  un- 
endurable character  which  Mr.  Lowe  is  already  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  it.  The  political  vocabulary  will  become 
gradually  impoverished  by  the  unrestrained  use  of  bad 
language,  and  the  discussion  of  all  important  questions 
must  finally  yield  to  the  exclusive  study  of  invective.  In 
short,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  declare  that  such  a  mode 
of  controversy  is  the  surest  means  of  bringing  both 
parties  into  contempt.  It  might  perhaps  suit  the  reputa- 
tion of  rival  editors  in  an  obscure  provincial  town, 
but  it  is  worse  than  ridiculous  when  transferred  to  the 
higher  atmosphere  of  Parliamentary  life,  and  adopted 
by  men  who  have  already  occupied  the  position  of 
tatesmen,  and  who  may  again  be  summoned  to  take 
>irt  in  the  government  of  their  country.  Grave 
loliticians  who  have  a  character  to  lose  can  scarcely 
afford  to  assume  a  tone  which  is  discredited  even  by 
the  least  scrupulous  representatives  of  journalism.  If 
:iey  wish  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  public,  they  must 
earn  to  keep  their  criticism  of  opponents  within  tempo- 
re bounds;  for  in  the  effort  to  convince  the  world  that 
political  wisdom  or  integrity  is  the  exclusive  possession  of 
■  ay  one  party,  they  merely  serve  to  beget  a  feeling  of 
itire  incredulity  as  to  the  strength  and  reality  of  their 
•>wn  convictions. 


MR.  RAIKES  OX  THE  BUSINESS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

L  X  article  by  Mr.  Raikes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on 
»-  the  public  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  deserves 
e  attention  which  may  always  bo  claimed  by  a  writer 
lio  applies  accurate  and  special  knowledge  to  the  treat- 
tmt  of  an  important  subject.  Although  the  conduct  of 
m  liaraentary  business  can  only  be  regulated,  or  even 
oroughly  understood,  by  members  of  the  House,  recent 
■  cumstances  justify  an  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  the  gene- 
t  community  against  practices  which  threaten  the  very 
.istence  of  Parliamentary  government.  It  is  not  clear 
lether  Mr.  Raikes  desires  to  address  his  colleagues  in 
e  House  or  to  appeal  to  a  wider  audience.  For  the 
irpose  of  informing  and  consulting  the  general  judgment 
-•  is  at  some  disadvantage  from  his  inability  to  disguise 
suspend  his  minute  familiarity  with  the  subject.  In 
erary  controversy  it  is  inexpedient  to  use  the  technical 
dect  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  when  Mr.  Raikes 
•  ks  of  "honourable  members,"  of  "faithful  Commons," 


or  of  a  "  goodly  volume  "  of  statutes.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  states  with  perfect  clearness  the  existing  arrangement 
of  Parliamentary  business,  and  he  even  condescends  to 
explain  the  abstruse  distinction  between  Supply  and  Ways 
and  Means.  One  Committee  recommends  a  grant  of 
money  for  a  particular  public  service,  and  a  second  Com- 
mittee authorizes  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  apportionment  of  Parliamentary  time 
among  the  Government  and  members  engaged  in  different 
kinds  of  business  is  fully  and  clearly  explained.  Veteran 
members  know  all  the  practice  of  the  House  as  if  by  in- 
stinct; while  the  details  escape  the  memory  of  students- 
who  have  no  opportunity  of  applying  the  knowledge- 
which  they  may  possibly  have  acquired.  Mr.  Raikes 
might  with  advantage  have  avoided  occasional  exag- 
geration. It  is  not  the  fact  that  Parliament  is  so  jealous 
of  its  authority  that  "  it  does  not  allow  a  mile  of 
"  railway  to  be  laid,  a  yard  of  water-piping  or  gas- 
"  piping  to  be  put  down  by  a  joint-stock  Company, 
"  without  scanning  the  details  and  balancing  the  ad- 
"  vantages  of  each  such  project  with  minute  criticism.' 
A  Select  Committee  may,  on  a  few  occasions,  have 
considered  "  such  legal  difficulties  as  beset  the  various 
"  classes  of  bondholders  in  a  colonial  Railway  Company  "  ; 
but  in  all  these  cases  the  promoters  have  asked  for  privi- 
leges beyond  the  ordinary  law.  Parliament  never  troubles 
itself  with  gas-piping  or  with  water-piping  in  detail. 
Questions  relating  to  railways  and  to  gas  and  water  supply 
often  involve  conflicts  of  important  interests,  which  no 
tribunal  is  better  qualified  to  settle  than  a  Committee  of 
Parliament.  Its  useful  labours  have  no  tendency  to 
obstruct  or  in  any  way  to  affect  public  business. 

The  Chairman  of  Committees  has  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities than  the  Speaker  himself  of  noticing  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  time  of  Parliament  is  carelessly  or 
deliberately  wasted.  In  Committee  every  member  may 
speak  again  and  again  on  the  same  question,  and  motions 
to  report  progress  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Ia 
Committee  of  Supply  every  item  may  be  discussed  at 
length,  although  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  hundreds  of 
pages  of  Estimates.  The  ancient  theory  that  grievance 
precedes  Supply  furnishes  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  go 
into  Committee,  for  reporting  progress,  and  for  objecting 
to  any  single  grant.  Mr.  Raikes  attributes  much  of  the 
complexity  of  Parliamentary  practice,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent facility  for  causing  delay,  to  the  original  doctrine 
that  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  rather 
criticism  than  legislation  ;  but  the  existing  forms  have 
survived  for  many  generations  since  Parliament  assumed 
its  present  functions.  Walpole  and  Pitt,  with  their 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  had  to  obtain  votes  of 
Supply  by  the  same  process  which  is  now  employed  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  H.  Selwin  Ibbetson. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  then  less  to  do,  but  there 
were  the  same  opportunities  of  obstruction.  Before  the 
Reform  Bill  the  House  of  Commons  enjoyed  the  great 
advantage  of  managing  its  business  through  the  leadcis 
of  the  Government  and  Opposition.  Fox  would  have 
been  utterly  incapable  of  contesting  the  votes  of  Supply 
in  detail,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment by  petty  attacks,  instead  of  habitually  assailing  its 
policy  on  general  grounds.  On  some  occasions  Parliaments 
of  former  times  had  experience  of  obstruction  which  was 
not  always  deemed  unjustifiable.  Mr.  Raikes  would  have 
almost  despaired  of  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  business 
if  he  had  occupied  the  chair  in  days  when  every  mem- 
ber had  a  right  to  raise  a  debate  on  a  petition. 
It  was  by  this  method  that  seventy  years  ago  Brougham 
assailed  the  famous  Orders  in  Council,  with  the 
result  of  compelling  the  Government  to  withdraw  them. 
Night  after  night  he  presented  petitions  against  the  Orders 
and  made  eloquent  speeches  in  support  of  their  prayer  ;  but 
his  success  was  due  not  to  his  wearing  out  the  patience  of 
the  Ministers  so  much  as  to  the  impression  which  he  pro- 
duced on  public  opinion.  Many  years  afterwards  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abolish  the  right  of  speaking  on 
petitions ;  and  some  time  elapsed  before  loquacious 
members  discovered  substitutes  for  the  inconvenient 
practice. 

Of  private  members  and  their  legislative  projects  Mr. 
Raikes  evidently  holds  the  same  opinion  which  has  been 
more  openly  expressed  by  Mr.  Lowe.  If  they  as  well  as 
their  Bills  could  be  relegated  to  one  day  in  the  week,  there 
would,  as  at  present,  be  little  irresponsible  legislation,  and 
necessary  business  would  not  be  impeded  by  motions. 
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A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

T  might  be  rash  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  pi'ecise 
place  in  the  German  army  occupied  by  "  Rudolrh 
"  von  Schwert,  Captain  in  the  17th  (Pomeranian) 
"  Uhlans,"  to  whom  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Heview 
are  indebted  for  a  lively  and  interesting  article  on  the 
British  army.  This  gallant  officer  and  not  unkindly  critic 
may  perhaps  be  concealing  his  identity  under  a  name  so 
appropriate  to  a  German  cavalry  soldier.  Indeed  some 
of  the  notes  which  the  translator  here  and  there  appends 
suggest  that  the  author's  blunders  may  not  be  quite  un- 


As  Mr.  Raikes  says,  the  Wednesday  Bills,  if  they 
were  seriously  discussed,  would  require  in  every  year,  not 
the  fifth  part  of  a  Session,  but  five  Sessions.  He  would 
give  some  of  the  more  important  measures  a  chance  of 
due  consideration  by  placing  them  in  order,  according  to 
the  stages  which  they  had  reached,  under  the  same  rules 
which  prevail  with  respect  to  private  Bills ;  but  serious 
legislation  can  in  modern  times  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  Government.  The  happiest  fate  to  which  the  non- 
official  promoter  of  a  Bill  can  aspire  is  to  withdraw  it  on 
a  promise  by  a  Minister  that  the  Government  will  take 
charge  of  the  same  or  a  similar  measure.  The  recent  in- 
stance of  the  substitution  of  the  Irish  University  Bill  for 
The  O'Conor  Don's  proposal  may  perhaps  encourage 
private  attempts  at  legislation.  Motions  and  questions 
on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  are  more  elastic  and 
voluminous.  Mr.  Raikes  calls  attention  to  the  great  advantage 
which  has  been  derived  from  morning  sittings  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Session  ;  and  he  would  apparently  wish  to 
extend  the  practice  by  commencing  it  sooner.  When  the 
House  meets  at  nine  p.m.  on  Fridays,  after  a  morning  sit- 
ting of  some  hours,  ordinary  energies  are  in  some  degree 
repressed.  Other  details  in  which  alterations  are  proposed 
will  only  be  fully  intelligible  to  members  of  the  House. 
Their  corporate  self-esteem  will  not  be  wounded  by  any 
of  the  objections  which  are  urged  to  existiug  causes  of 
delay.  Mr.  Raikes  is  deeply  and  justly  impressed  with  the 
industry  and  energy  which  sometimes  take  the  form  of 
unseasonable  activity. 

Some  members  may  probably  be  disappointed  when 
they  find  that  the  Chairman  of  Committees  has  no  defi- 
nite remedy  to  suggest  for  the  alarming  evil  of  wil- 
ful and  disloyal  obstruction.  If  the  additional  facilities 
for  the  transaction  of  business  which  he  suggests  were 
multiplied  tenfold,  the  remaining  forms,  or  any  forms 
which  could  be  devised,  might  still  be  perverted  and 
abused.  Any  member  could  speak  for  six  hours,  helping 
his  invention  by  reading  irrelevant  documents  ;  and,  if  the 
length  of  speeches  were  limited,  twenty  or  thirty  votaries 
of  pbstruction  might  conspire  to  speak  in  turn.  All  in- 
stitutions which  are  freely  administered  depend  on  the 
good  faith  of  those  who  are  charged  with  peculiar  rights 
and  duties.  Two  or  three  men  cannot  act  together  for  the 
simplest  common  object  if  one  of  them  is  a  deliberate 
traitor  to  the  implied  compact  of  co-operation.  Mr. 
Raikes  proposes  to  diminish  by  various  arrangements  the 
chances  of  obstruction  proceeding  from  negligence,  from 
restlessness,  from  vanity,  and  from  other  pardonable 
weaknesses.  Against  spiteful  dishonesty  ho  thinks  it  im- 
possible to  guard  by  any  system  of  rules  ;  but  nevertheless 
he  is  not  inclined  to  despair  of  successful  resistance.  Perhaps 
he  is  too  sanguine,  as  late  experience  has  shown  the  readiness 
of  other  factions  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  ene- 
mies of  Parliamentary  government ;  but,  if  the  House  of  j 
Commons  is  to  retain  its  exercise  of  supreme  power,  it 
must  deal  directly  with  the  offenders.  Mr.  Raikes  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that,  under  immediate  pi'ovocation,  the 
House  will  on  some  occasion  take  a  course  which  may 
afterwards  form  a  precedent  for  internal  legislation.  It  is 
certain  that  no  change  in  the  rules  will  effect  the  desired 
object,  unless  direct  action  is  taken  against  the  culprits. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  not  bound  to  require  formal 
evidence  of  offences  which  are  committed  under  its  own 
observation.  With  sound  judgment,  Mr.  Raikes  warns 
friends  of  the  Constitution  against  the  vain  hope  that  the 
forms  of  Parliament  may  hereafter  facilitate  resistance  to 
revolutionary  legislation.  "  Imagine  the  mountain  baulked 
"  by  such  a  relic  of  old  times  as  this,  or  the  ocean  kept 
"  out  by  Mrs.  Partington's  time-honoured  broom."  The 
indulgence  granted  to  a  troublesome  opponent  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  would  not  be  accorded  to  a  respect- 
able Conservative. 


intentional.    Whether  they  are  meant  to  do  so  or  not, 

such  corrections  as  that  Lord  Penzance  is  not  a  "  retired 
"  Chief  Justice,"  and  that  "  only  a  pare  of  the  Indian 
"  Civil  Service  is  composed  of  military  officers,"  seem 
to  bring  out  the  substantial  truth  rather  than  the 
accidental  inaccuracy  of  Captain  von  Schwert' s  state- 
ments. "  A  German  View  of  the  British  Army "  may 
very  well  stand,  however,  on  its  own  merits.  If  it  dwells 
more  upon  the  points  which  would  strike,  or  might  be 
thought  likely  to  strike,  a  foreigner  than  on  those  to 
which  Englishmen  most  naturally  recur  when  they  happen 
to  think  about  the  army,  it  is  nothing  more  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  title  of  the  article. 

The  influence  of  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  demo- 
cracy which  the  Government  of  England  has  undergone 
is  amusingly  illustrated  by  military  examples.  Thus  the 
democratic  spirit  "grudges  the  elevation  of  one  man  above 
"  his  fellows  ;  "  and  accordingly  promotion  in  the  British 
army  is  rigidly  determined  by  seniority.  Even  that  "  limited 
"  degree  of  inequality  "  is  discouraged  which  consists  in 
promoting  men  who  have  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves. In  the  Napoleonic  wars,  happily  for  England,  the 
system  was  different.  No  regard,  indeed,  was  paid  to 
merit  as  such,  but  the  system  which  made  young  men  of 
good  birth  colonels  "  when  still  almost  in  their  teens  "  at 
least  gave  the  English  army  a  body  of  young  and  active 
generals,  who  might,  and  often  did,  justify  their  advance- 
ment after  the  fact.  Now,  except  when  chance  befriends 
a  man  in  some  extraordinary  way,  he  must  mount 
one  step  at  a  time,  even  though  he  may  lose  the 
power  of  being  useful  before  he  has  reached  the  top. 
Captain  von  Schwert  recognizes  the  democratic  spirit  in 
the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  War  Office  and 
the  Horse  Guards,  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  War  Office  a  suitable  building  in 
which  to  do  its  work,  and  in  the  politeness  which  the 
War  Minister  displays  towards  those  inquisitive  de- 
puties who  plague  him  with  questions.  The  division 
of  responsibility  is  especially  injurious  because  it  pre- 
vents the  creation  of  any  really  comprehensive  scheme 
of  military  reform.  The  War  Minister  cannot  carry 
out  such  a  scheme  because  he  has  no  military  experts 
on  his  staff;  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  has  the 
military  staff',  is  not  allowed  to  do  it.  The  result  is  that 
the  energy  which  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  British  army  goes  to  the  administration  of 
it  una7nended.  The  civilian  officials  who  surround  the 
Secretary  of  State  vindicate  their  right  to  exist  by  a 
constant  exercise  of  harassing  and  petty  control.  In 
time  of  peace  an  English  general  is  kept  in  leading  strings. 
"  He  superintends  discipline  indeed,  and  may  take  the 
"  handful  of  troops  under  his  orders  out  for  exei'cise  of  a 
"  morning  without  asking  leave ;  but  in  all  that  relates  to 
"  their  food,  clothing,  arms,  and  equipment,  in  short  all 
"  that  bears  on  the  real  administration  of  the  army,  he  has 
"  no  more  to  say  than  the  horse  he  bestrides."  As  soon 
as  war  comes  these  positions  are  reversed.  The  depart- 
ment is  nothing,  because  its  rules  only  contemplate  a  stah' 
of  peace  ;  the  general  is  everything,  because  he  knows  what 
he  wants,  and,  if  he  is  an  able  man,  contrives  to  get  it. 

The  existing  organization  of  the  English  army  does  not 
awaken  much  admiration  in  Captain  von  Schwert.  His 
comments  come  pretty  much  to  this — What  is  it  all  meant 
for  ?  Is  it  for  home  defence,  or  for  foreign  service,  or  for 
the  protection  of  different  parts  of  the  Empire  ?  Some 
years  ago  Englishmen  were  seized  by  one  of  their  usual 
panics,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  alarm  they  mapped 
out  the  country  into  districts,  and  assigned  to  each  of 
them  an  army  corps  composed  of  regular  troops,  militia, 
and  volunteers.  But  an  army  corps,  even  when  it  is  de- 
signed only  for  defence,  must  have  a  staff  and  the  means 
of  transport.  There  must  be  a  provision  for  command  and 
a  provision  for  moving  the  troops  where  they  are  wanted. 
The  English  army  corps  has  neither.  It  presents  an 
excellent  appearance  on  paper,  because  on  paper,  provided 
the  rank  and  tile  are  forthcoming,  it  does  not  matter  that 
they  are  helpless  and  stationary.  Captain  von  Schwert  is 
not  greatly  surprised  at  this  omission,  because  he  sees  that 
the  English  conception  of  war  always  embodies  the  notion 
of  foreign  expeditions.  But,  unfortunately,  our  military 
system  is  as  unsuited  for  foreign  service  as  for  home 
defence.  Readiness  for  a  foreign  expedition  demands 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  arm}-,  however  small,  shall 
always  be  in  readiness  to  be  ordered  abroad.  The  peculiarity 
of  an  English  army  corps  is  that  before  it  can  be  sent 
abroad  it  must  be  broken  up  and  reorganized.    The  reason 
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of  this  is  that  every  army  corps  includes  Militia,  who  can  I 
only  be  employed  at  home,  and  Volunteers,  who  can  only 
be  employed  under  special  circumstances.  The  same  cause 
makes  the  English  army  corps  useless  in  its  ordinary 
form  for  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  The  Colonial 
Empire  of  England  involves  a  never-ending  liability  to 
undertake  military  operations  in  some  distant  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that, 
in  view  of  this  necessity,  a  small  force  would  always 
have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  preparation  to 
go  wherever  it  might  be  wanted.  The  shortest  possible 
notice  is  often  all  that  can  be  given  ;  but  where  this 
fact  is  known,  the  shortest  notice,  or  no  notice  at  all, 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  The  Governments  of  the  day 
go  on  quito  another  system.  As  soon  as  each  difficulty  is 
disposed  of,  they  cut  down  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army, 
and  then,  when  the  next  call  for  its  services  occurs,  every - 
tiiing  has  to  be  got  together  afresh.  This  is  not  the  only 
blunder  that  has  been  made.  The  system  of  short  service 
is  altogether  unsuited  to  an  army  which  may  at  any 
moment  be  wanted  in  India  or  South  Africa.  It  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Germans,  but  applied  under  wholly  different 
conditions  and  to  wholly  different  necessities.  The  Ger- 
mans have  no  difficulty  about  recruiting,  for  service  is 
compulsory;  aud  being  thus  spared  the  necessity  of  making 
the  army  attractive,  they  can  work  their  recruits  seven  hours 
a  day.  The  English  have  to  tempt  recruits  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  are  consequently  afraid  to  make  discipline  unduly 
irksome.  The  Germans  want  their  army  for  operations 
near  home;  consequently  the  reserves  can  immediately  be 
made  available.  The  English  want  their  army  at  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  have  no  time  to  wait  for  their 
reserves,  even  if  they  existed.  The  result  is  that  the 
ordinary  defence  of  the  Empire  falls  entirely  on  the  army 
actually  with  the  colours,  and  it  has  lately  been  discovered 
that  "  for  emergencies  of  this  sort  weak  battalions  of 
"  young  troops  are  not  the  best  material." 

Captain  vox  Schwert  is  very  much  impressed  by  the 
dress  of  the  English  soldier.  The  first  peculiarity,  he  says, 
is  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  object  for  which  soldiers 
are  supposed  to  be  maintained.  The  dress  of  a  regiment 
on  parade  would  be  an  absurd  dress  if  it  were  worn  on 
active  service.  Its  redeeming  quality  is  that  it  never  is 
worn  on  active  service.  On  parade  the  great  end  seems  to 
be  to  distinguish  officers  from  men,  and  to  give  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters  a  sure  mark  in  the  cocked  hats  and  plumes  of 
the  generals.  Unfortunately,  though  the  English  army  is  the 
most  expensively  dressed  of  any  in  Europe,  the  result  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  outlay.  Captain  von  Sciiweut 
could  never  see  a  tall  trooper  "  wearing  on  the  extreme 
"  edge  of  his  head  a  little  cap  about  as  useful  as  the  pocket 
"  handkerchief  a  lady  carries  at  a  ball,  his  legs  encased  in 
"  very  tightly  strapped  trowsers,  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
"  body  in  a  very  tight  and  very  short  jacket,  with  not  a 
"  pocket  big  enough  to  hold  even  a  sausage,"  without 
longing  to  present  "  the  poor  fellow  with  a  petticoat  to 
"  wrap  round  him."  All  that  the  English  seem  to  care 
for  in  their  uniforms  is  smartness,  and  the  one  thing  that 
seems  to  be  considered  incompatible  with  smartness  is 
skirts.  When  Captain  von  Schwert  remembers  the 
comfortable  frock  worn  by  both  branches  of  his  own  army, 
he  pleases  himself  with  the  thought  that,  as  the  English 
are  an  imitative  people  in,  things  military,  they  will  pro- 
bably soon  adopt  the  good  German  custom  of  a  coat  that 
really  covers. 

W  hatover  may  be  the  real  origin  of  this  article,  it  con- 
tains several  useful  and  timely  suggestions  for  military 
reform.  If  Englishmen  could  understand  that  foreigners 
have  by  this  time  learned  to  look  at  their  army  as  it  is, 
quite  nndazzled  by  the  light  of  its  traditional  reputation, 
they  might  be  the  more  willing  to  net  heartily  to  work  to 
mend  matters.  If  they  are  tempted  to  embark  upon  such 
an  enterprise,  they  will  find  Captain  von  Schwert  a 
profitable  as  well  as  an  entertaining  guide. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  PATRONAGE. 

"VT^E  feel  that  we  almost  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers 
*  V  for  straggling  into  the  dreary  land  of  platitudes  if 
We  observe  how  often  a  big,  burning  question  shouted  from 
his  tub  by  some  enthusiast,  and  re-echoed  by  the  hunory 
tribe  of  grievance- mongers,  turns  out  on  a  little  careful 
in  vestigation  to  be  no  single  question  at  all,  but  an 
intricate  old  system  with  its  good  and  its  bad  points, 


cool  to  the  cool-headed,  and,  instead  of  being  one 
big  matter,  really  a  collection  of  small  incidents  hang- 
ing very  closely  upon  each  other.  Such,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  has  just  pre- 
sented its  Report,  is  ecclesiastical  patronage,  about  which 
Radicals  in  State  or  in  Church  have  so  many  ugly 
things  to  say.  The  Commissioners,  after  adopting  the 
definition  of  patronage  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough's Committee  of  1874,  as  "  in  the  nature  of  a  trust 
"  to  be  exercised  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  paiish- 
"  ioners,"  add,  with  great  good  sense,  "  It  appears  to 
"  us  that  the  varied  system  of  patronage,  public  and 
"  private,  which  now  prevails,  has  the  advantage  of  inter- 
"  esting  in  it  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  of  ensuring 
"  within  reasonable  limits  the  due  representation  of  cor- 
"  responding  varieties  of  thought  and  opinion  in  the 
"  ministry  of  our  National  Church."  The  subsequent  pre- 
miss on  which  they  insist  is  no  less  worthy  of  respect.  "  Nor 
"  should  it  be  forgotten  that  a  large  amount  of  property 
"  has  been  invested  under  existing  laws  in  private  patronage, 
"  and  that  the  total  value  of  livings  in  the  control  of  private 
"  patrons  exceeds  that  of  livings  in  public  patronage." 
They  are  accordingly  not  prepared  to  recommend  such 
remedies  for  the  existing  abuses,  which  they  acknowledge 
and  deplore,  as  are  likely  to  strike  at  the  root  of  private 
patronage  or  widely  to  depart  from  existing  practice. 

The  sale  of  benefices,  in  particular,  is  to  be  regulated,  not 
abolished.  Disposing  of  them  by  auction  righteously 
occasions  public  scandal,  and  must  be  done  away  with. 
The  offence  of  simony,  which  is  now  little  better  than  a 
conscience  trap,  is  to  be  defined  according  to  the  dictates 
of  common  sense.  Hereafter  every  sale  is  to  be  a  formal 
public  transaction,  attested  by  an  instrument  deposited  in 
the  diocesan  registry  and  open  to  inspection.  On  the 
vexed  question  of  the  sale  of  next  presentations  there 
was  a  division  among  the  Commissioners  ;  the  Report, 
which  utters  the  voice  of  the  majority,  condemns  the 
practice,  while  Lord  Devon  and  Lord  Justice  James 
decline  to  recommend  its  abolition.  Lord  Devon  is 
unable  to  concur,  because  he  believes  that  the  power  of 
purchasing  a  next  presentation  is  often  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing men  well  fitted  for  and  likely  to  be  devoted  to  their 
parochial  duties,  who  might  not  otherwise  obtain  an  op- 
portunity ;  because  it  tends  in  certain  cases  to  put 
patronage  in  other  hands  than  those  of  landowners,  and 
creates  in  persons  not  hereditarily  connected  with  land, 
not  only  an  interest  in  the  Church  as  an  establishment, 
but  "  also  not  improbably  a  desire  to  promote  its  efficiency 
"  as  an  appointed  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  religious 
"  truth  "  ;  and,  finally,  because,  while  he  admits  the 
present  existence  of  certain  evils,  he  believes  that  the 
safeguards  recommended  in  the  Report  will  diminish,  if 
not  entirely  obviate,  them.  The  Lord  j  ustice  simply  dissents 
on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  evidence  for  such  an  in- 
terference with  an  existing  legal  right.  Our  opinion  is  en- 
tirely consonant  with  that  of  the  dissentients,  for  we  believe 
the  prohibition  to  be  practically  impossible,  and  undesirable 
if  possible.  Patrons  may  roughly  be  divided  into  those 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  sacred  respon- 
sibilities of  patronage.  Either  of  them  may  want  money, 
and  feel  himself  compelled,  with  more  or  less  real  necessity, 
to  make  his  advowson  a  matter  of  sale.  If  he  can  sell  the 
next  presentation  the  old  patronage  still  remains,  and 
reverts  to  the  original  line  of  patrons.  But,  if  Parliament 
abolishes  this  power  of  parting  with  merely  a  turn,  one  of 
two  things  occurs,  according  as  the  vendor  is  scrupulous 
or  unscrupulous.  If  he  is  scrupulous,  he  has,  perhaps 
under  no  more  stress  than  a  season  of  agricultural  de- 
pression like  the  present  one,  to  alienate  for  ever  the 
advowson  from  the  old  property,  which  possibly  includes 
the  entire  parish,  to  the  great  spiritual  detriment  and 
material  discomfort  of  all  the  inhabitants.  But,  if  he  is 
unscrupulous,  he  has  only  to  go  to  any  sporting  attorney 
of  the  meanest  capacity  to  be  put  up  to  some  device 
whereby  his  choice  of  parson,  without  legally  involving 
sale  or  purchase,  will  not  prove  unremunerative.  In  short, 
under  the  suggested  abolition  the  sale  system  would  most 
probably  be  perpetuated  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  both 
1  as  to  the  process  itself  and  as  to  the  quality  of  the  mm 
appointed ;  for,  of  course,  the  nominee  might  shut  his  eye1 
but  could  not  close  his  intellect  to  the  real  nature  qf^m  ) 
transaction.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  evils  of  the-  wor* Lj 
'  form  of  the  existing  liberty,  that  of  the  constantly  Recurring 
sales  of  each  successive  turn  of  some  particular  living.  But 
J  here,  at  least,  as  Lord  Devon  points  out,  that  "variety" 
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which  the  Commissioners  admire  in  our  system  comes  in ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  evil  even  of  such  an  abuse 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  those  which  would  arise  out 
of  an  enforced  prohibition.  The  safeguards  which  the 
Commissioners  lay  down  as  necessary  to  fence  the  sale  of 
advowsons  are  equally  applicable  to  and  equally  likely  to 
prove  advantageous  in  the  case  of  a  next  presentation 
coming  into  the  market. 

So  far  the  Report  deals  with  the  question  of  sale, 
but  the  regulation  of  that  process  is  not  a  sufficient 
reform  of  our  system  of  patronage,  unless  the  bishop 
also  receives  additional  powers  of  refusing  institution 
to  an  unworthy  clerk.  The  Report  accordingly  pro- 
poses to  enlarge  the  test  of  "idoneity,"  and  to  admit  as 
disqualifications  want  of  physical  capacity  for  the 
particular  cure,  too  great  or  insufficient  age,  im- 
morality after  ordination  not  sufficiently  purged,  and 
want  of  sufficient  testimonials.  As  to  age,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  maximum  and  minimum  ages  above  or  below 
which  the  bishop  shall  not  be  compellable  to  institute 
are  over  seventy  years  old  or  less  than  three  years  in  holy 
orders.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Report  for  the 
proposals  which  it  offers  with  the  hope  of  making  testimo- 
nials more  trustworthy  than  they  now  are,  and  for  the  more 
simple  legal  processes  which  it  proposes  to  substitute  for 
the  cumbrous  and  expensive  requirements  of  the  actual 
law.  They  include  a  recognized  method  of  objection  on 
the  part  of  discontented  parishioners,  into  which  we  think 
that  provisions  should  be  inserted  to  make  the  proceeding 
expensive  to  those  whose  objections  are  declared  frivolous 
and  vexatious. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Commissioners  set  their 
faces  against  "  pecuniary  traffic  "  in  exchanges,  an 
operation  which  is  too  often  carried  out  with  very 
little  regard  for  the  legitimate  rights  or  feelings  of  the 
patron.  Rules  are  suggested  to  regulate  the  accept- 
ance by  the  bishop  of  resignations  of  benefices.  We 
read  with  pleasure  that  the  Commissioners  think  that 
"  the  existing  practice  of  resignation  bonds  seems  to  us 
"  capable  of  being  abused  for  purposes  of  oppression  or 
"  corruption  "  ;  while  its  legality  is  a  matter  of  less  than 
fifty  years.  Accordingly  the  Commissioners  recommend 
its  being  replaced  by  an  expedient  similar  to  that  which 
we  believe  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  often  and  publicly 
recommended,  in  case  the  patron  should  desire  to  reserve 
the  presentation  for  some  one  not  yet  of  age  to  be 
presented — namely,  a  deferred  presentation,  and  the 
occupation  in  the  meanwhile  of  the  cure  by  a  curate  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop.  The  Commissioners  recommend 
an  immediate  presentation,  but  one  which  shall  include 
two  names,  and  not,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  a  presen- 
tation altogether  postponed  for  a  given  time.  Either 
expedient  would  be  much  better  than  the  present 
plan.  The  recommendation  to  convert  donatives  into 
presentative  benefices  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
though  we  are  glad  to  read  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  the  Commissioners  that  "  donatives  which 
"  have  been  so  abused  are  very  numerous."  Finally, 
an  alteration  in  the  law  of  sequestration  is  recommended, 
and  by  way  of  supplementary  suggestions  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  the  time  after  which  the  right  to  present  by  lapse 
accrues  from  six  to  four  months,  while  the  notion  is 
thrown  out  of  a  diocesan  Board  of  presentation  for  such 
windfalls,  partly  composed  of  laymen,  but  with  the  bishop 
for  chairman,  and  that  this  Board  should  be  allowed  to 
accept  advowsons.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Com- 
missioners show  the  wisdom  which  marks  most  of  their 
recommendations,  in  throwing  out  a  suggestion  for 
an  experimental  body  which  would,  if  confined  to  the 
functions  included  in  the  Report,  work  fitfully  and 
on  rare  occasions,  but  yet  would  embody  a  novel  prin- 
ciple capable  of  being  very  mischievously  pressed  by 
ecclesiastical  revolutionists.  If  the  Commission  felt  itself 
called  upon  to  utilize  windfalls,  it  might  more  judiciously 
have  approached  the  question  from  the  other  side,  and 
limited  the  bishop's  powers  of  presentation  to  such  casual 
pieces  of  patronage  by  confining  his  choice  to  clergymen 
who  had  been  working  for  some  definite  period  within  his 
diocese.  The  very  next  recommendation  is  one  in  limita- 
tion of  the  patronage  which  is  in  some  unlucky  parishes 
Vested  in  the  inhabitants.  We  are  surprised  that  it  did 
not  strike  the  Commission  in  proposing  its  newfangled 
Board  that  they  were  themselves  bringing  in,  though  in 
another  form,  the  principle  of  popular  election  to  cure  of 
souls.    They  ought  at  the  least  to  have  given  somo  hint 


of  the  way  in  which  they  intended  the  "  lay  element  "  to 

be  introduced  into  the  new  Boards. 

The  last  two  of  the  supplementary  recommendations  are 
for  a  modification  in  the  law  of  pluralities,  enabling  a 
benefico  with  a  small  endowment  and  large  population 
to  be  held  together  with  another  of  large  endowment 
and  small  population  in  the  same  diocese,  and  for 
public  patrons  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  licence  in  mortmain  for  the  acquisition  of 
endowments. 

We  congratulate  the  Church  of  England  on  the  ques- 
tion of  patronage  passing  for  even  a  short  time  from  the 
hands  of  violent  and  unjust  declaimers,  such  as  Mr. 
Bright,  with  whom  rhetoric  stands  instead  of  accuracy, 
and  having  been  dispassionately  considered  by  cool  and 
moderate  men  of  sense  and  business. 


ELECTION  EXPENSES. 

Tl^HERE  is  at  least  one  section  of  Englishmen  who  must 
A  be  ardently,  if  fearfully,  praying  that  the  interval 
which  still  separates  them  from  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment may  mercifully  be  shortened.  Candidates  who  have 
never  yet  contested  a  seat  are  now  wondering,  in  alter- 
nate fits  of  hope  and  fear,  whether  the  election  will  cost  as 
much  as  people  say.  They  have  reckoned  up  what  appear 
to  be  the  necessary  expenses,  and  even  when  these  have 
been  calculated  liberally,  and  a  handsome  margin  thrown 
in  for  contingencies,  they  do  not  seem  very  alarming.  But 
this  theoretical  consolation  stands  them  in  no  real  stead 
by  the  side  of  such  a  letter  as  that  of  Mr.  Powell's 
in  the  Times  a  few  days  ago.  What  are  a  priori  argu- 
ments when  measured  against  the  tremendous  reali- 
ties which  that  letter  discloses  ?  I.t  is  easy  enough  to 
prove  that  an  election  need  not,  or  even  that  it  cannot, 
cost  more  than  a  certain  moderate  sum.  Unfortu- 
nately,  whether  it  can  or  cannot  cost  more,  it  somehow 
always  does  cost  more.  And,  what  is  almost  worse,  this 
fact  pretty  well  exhausts  the  knowledge  that  a  candi- 
date can  hope  to  obtain  beforehand  on  the  question.  The 
actual  expense  will  far  outrun  the  estimated  expense — that 
is  established  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence.  But  how 
great  the  gulf  will  be,  and  how  much  money  the  candidate 
will  have  to  find  over  and  above  what  he  reckoned  on,  are 
matters  on  which  an  impenetrable  veil  rests  until  the 
moment  when  the  accounts  are  presented. 

Perhaps  if  a  Bill  to  diminish  election  expenses  could  be 
introduced  on  the  day  after  a  general  election,  when  every 
member  whom  custom  has  not  hardened  is  still  smarting 
under  the  conviction  that  he  will  be  a  great  deal  more  out 
of  pocket  by  his  success  than  he  could  have  believed  possi- 
ble when  he  issued  his  address,  some  really  effective  steps 
might  be  taken  to  reduce  them.  But  the  feeling,  if  it 
ever  exists,  seems  shortly  to  pass  away,  and  the  next  time 
that  Parliament  is  moved  to  legislate  in  this  sense, 
the  sufferers  themselves  stand  ready  with  a  score  of 
good  reasons  to  prove  that,  though  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  elections  should  be  cheaply  conducted, 
every  specific  proposal  to  cheapen  them  ought  on  some 
ground  or  other  to  be  rejected.  It  may  be  that  the 
imaginations  of  the  members  run  rather  on  the  efforts 
which  may  be  made  to  displace  them  than  on  those  which 
they  themselves  may  have  to  make  to  retain  their  seats. 
From  this  point  of  view  a  really  stringent  Election  Expenses 
Bill  would  be  regarded  as  merely  a  mean  attempt  to  help 
other  men  to  get  for  little  or  nothing  the  seats  which  the 
present  holders  had  bought  at  a  great  price.  Or  it  may  be 
the  inherent  modesty  of  members  of  Parliament  which 
leads  them  to  despise  economy.  They  feel  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  that,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  supple- 
ment their  claims  by  a  little  judicious  bribery,  their 
chances  of  success  will  be  exceedingly  small.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  the  reason  is,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fact.  If  a  man  wishes  to  become  unpopular  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
identify  himself  with  some  measure  for  limiting  the 
expenditure  in  Parliamentary  elections.  A  thousand 
holes  will  be  picked  in  it  at  every  stage,  and  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  withdrawn  because  it  has  been  so  altered  in 
Committee  that  its  dearest  friends  would  not  know  it 
again.  Perhaps  members  are  shy  of  having  their 
names  associated  with  economies  of  this  sort.  Election 
time  is  still  a  harvest  to  a  good  number  of  persons  in 
every  constituency,  and  a  candidate  who  had  tried  to 
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make  that  harvest  less  profitable  might  find  out  his  mis- 
take when  he  next  presented  himself  before  the  electors. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  make  hay  while  tbe  sun 
shines,  and  they  might  not  love  the  man  who  had  drawn 
any  further  cloud  over  the  sun's  already  darkened  face. 
Without  invoking  some  such  far-fetched  reason  as  this,  it 
is  impossible  to  explain  why  men  who  certainly  have  no 
desire  to  spend  money  needlessly  should  be  so  utterly 
nnable  to  devise  a  measure  which  shall  reduce  election 
expenses  to  the  modest  proportions  which  they  ought  to 
wear. 

The  next  crop  of  election  petitions  will  probably  yield 
several  useful  suggestions  for  an  Election  Expenses  Bill. 
We  shall  have  had  further  experience  of  the  Ballot  and 
of  the  peculiar  forms  of  corruption  which  the  Ballot 
has  brought  with  it.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that, 
as  regards  corruption,  a  change  of  form  would  be  all 
that  the  Ballot  would  effect.  It  is  an  efficient  remedy 
against  intimidation,  because  in  that  case  the  voter  is 
assumed  to  have  a  political  conscience,  and  to  know  for 
whom  he  would  vote  if  he  were  not  voting  under  coercion. 
Secresy  makes  the  working  of  this  coercion  altogether 
untrustworthy.  No  matter  what  threats  may  have  been 
held  out  to  him,  nothing  can  prevent  the  voter  from  giving 
his  vote  at  the  last  moment  to  the  candidate  he  likes  best. 
In  corruption,  on  the  other  hand,  the  political  conscience 
is  wanting.  The  elector  regards  his  vote  simply  as  a 
marketable  article.  When  once  he  finds  himself  in  the 
polling  booth,  he  cannot  sell  his  vote  over  again,  and  the 
most  ordinary  honesty  dictates  that,  as  he  can  make 
nothing  by  being  untrue  to  his  bargain,  he  should  vote  ac- 
cording to  his  promise.  Still  the  natural  desire  of  election 
agents  to  make  sure  that  they  have  got  valne  for  their  money 
will  probably  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  this 
direction.  We  shall  at  least  see  whether  the  nursing  of  con- 
stituencies or  the  bribing  of  voters  is  the  more  popular  mode 
of  spending  a  candidate's  money.  Nevertheless,  when  all 
has  been  learnt  on  these  points  that  experience  has  to 
teach,  and  when  the  ingenuity  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
exhausted  in  devising  methods  of  securing  electoral  purity, 
there  will  remain  many  forms  of  expenditure  which  consti- 
tute a  heavj-  drain  on  the  candidate's  pocket,  though  they 
do  not  imperil  his  seat.  A  contested  election  mnst  be  a 
costly  business,  unless  Parliament  is  prepared  to  take  very 
extreme  measures  to  cheapen  it.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one 
remedy  which  even  pretends  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  that  is  one  which,  for  various  reasons,  Parliament 
has  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  adopt.  If  it  is  desired  to 
make  elections  cheap,  the  present  distinction  between  ne- 
cessary expenses  and  expenses  which,  though  not  neces- 
sary, are  not  illegal,  must  be  abolished,  and  the  law  must 
refuse  to  recognize  any  outlay  as  legal  which  has  not  been 
paid  through  the  Returning  Officer  and  certified  by 
him  to  be  indispensable.  It  is  plain  that  a  provision  of 
this  kind  would  have  very  extensive  consequences.  The 
limit  of  necessary  expenses  would  tend  more  and  more  to 
coincide  with  the  limits  of  those  expenses  without  which 
an  election  could  hardly  be  held.  If  more  than  this  were 
allowed  by  the  Returning  Officer,  he  would  constantly  have 
to  decide  questions  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  one  candidate  had  spent  50Z.  in  canvass- 
ing, while  anothor  had  spent  500?. ;  that  one  man  contented 
himself  with  placarding  every  blank  wall  in  a  town  with 
his  address  to  the  electors,  while  another  had  it  left  at  every 
house  by  hand ;  or  that  one  man  provided  carriages  for 
every  voter,  and  that  another  only  undertook  to  find  them 
for  infirm  voters,  or  for  voters  living  more  than  a  speci- 
fied distance  from  the  poll,  while  a  third  perhaps  refused 
to  find  any  carriages  at  all.  Is  the  Returning  Officer  to 
certify  that  all  these  sums  are  equally  necessary  ?  If  it 
is  sufficient  for  one  man  to  spend  50?.,  how  can  it  bo  neces- 
sary for  another  man  contesting  the  same  constituency  to 
spend  500Z.  ?  The  result,  unless  the  whole  affair  became 
a  mere  form,  must  inevitably  be  to  make  the  lowest  out- 
lay the  standard  for  others,  and  to  stamp  as  illegal  many 
forms  of  expenditure  which  are  now  regarded  as  lawful, 
if  not  indispensable.  If  Parliament  thinks  proper  to  make 
such  a  law,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  doing  so.  If 
no  appeals  to  the  electors  were  permitted,  except  the 
placarding  of  the  candidates'  addresses  and  the  holding  of 
public  meetings,  a  constituency  would  probably  gain  as 
intelligent  an  appreciation  of  the  candidates'  merits  as 
under  a  system  of  personal  canvass.  Whether  Parliament 
will  think  proper  to  pass  a  law  so  unlike  anything  that 
Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  is  another  question.  The 


law  has  already  been  pushed  somewhat  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  prohibiting  colours  and  other  methods  of  exciting 
party  interest ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  what  has  been  done  most  shows  the  need 
of  doing  more  or  the  inutility  of  doing  so  much. 
But,  without  some  stringent  measure  of  this  kind,  there 
seems  to  be  no  chance  of  materially  reducing  expenses. 
When  candidates  are  rich  and  anxious  to  win  they  will 
spend  money,  unless  it  can  be  brought  home  to  them  that 
to  spend  it  will  only  defeat  the  end  they  have  in  view. 

The  real  question  that  has  to  be  decided  is  whether  the 
disease  or  the  remedy  is  the  worse.  The  idea  that  any 
less  unpleasant  remedy  will  work  the  desired  cure  may  be 
altogether  dismissed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that 
some  partial  improvement  might  be  effected  if  the  party 
organizations  which  now  play  so  large  a  part  in  elec- 
tioneering were  to  take  the  expenses  of  the  candidates 
under  their  control.  When  a  Liberal  or  Conservative 
association  has  chosen  the  candidates  it  favours,  it  might 
undertake  to  carry  them  through  the  contest  for  a  fixed 
sum.  It  is  even  conceivable  that,  under  this  system,  it  might 
become  a  matter  of  emulation  among  these  associations  to 
work  elections  cheaply.  At  all  events  we  do  not  see  that 
the  corruption  of  the  constituencies  would  be  any  greater 
if  the  expense  were  controlled  by  a  party  organization 
than  it  is  now  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  candidate  and 
his  agents.  Though  ardent  partisans  will  sometimes 
bribe  for  their  candidate,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  candidates  bribe  yet  more  freely  for 
themselves. 


THE  UNLIMITED  BANKS  AND  THE  NEW  ACT. 

IT  is  generally  understood  that  the  leading  joint-stock 
banks  are  at  present  considering  whether  they  shall 
avail  themselves  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of 
last  Session  to  re-register  as  limited  Companies.  A  meeting 
has,  indeed,  already  been  held  by  the  representatives  of  the 
country  banks  to  discuss  the  question.  The  London  banks 
have  not  yet  proceeded  so  far  ;  but  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  the  directors  mnst  come  before  the  share- 
holders and  be  prepared  to  say  what  they  intend  to  do, 
and  it  is  obviously  desirable  that,  if  any  action  is  to  be 
taken,  it  should  be,  if  possible,  taken  by  all  in  common. 
Before  proposing  common  action,  however,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  Board  should  determine  for  itself  what  course  it 
deems  desirable.  The  consideration  of  the  subject  has 
not  yet  gone  beyond  this  initial  stage.  Statements  have 
appeared  in  print  to  the  effect  that  two  of  the  largest  of 
the  banks  have  actually  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Act,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  yet  come 
to  any  definite  resolution.  It  is,  indeed,  an  open  secret 
j  that  the  three  principal  joint-stock  banks  are  in  favour  of 
this  course,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  urge 
it  upon  other  establishments  ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable 
that,  without  taking  steps  to  have  a  meeting  called,  or  in 
any  way  formally  ascertaining  what  other  banks  will  do, 
they  or  any  of  them  have  positively  decided  to  become 
limited.  Of  the  remaining  banks,  some  no  doubt  hope  that, 
by  remaining  unlimited  while  their  bigger  rivals  register 
under  the  Act,  they  will  gam  a  large  accession  of  business; 
others  are  undecided ;  and  others,  again,  are  anxious  not 
to  attract  notice,  and  therefore  deprecate  a  change.  The 
country  banks  have  been  more  prompt  in  making  up  their 
minds.  At  the  recent  meeting  they  passed  a  resolution  ap- 
proving of  limitation,  and  they  are  now  apparently  waiting 
to  see  what  the  London  banks  will  do.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  there  is  as  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  in  Loudon. 
Three  of  the  Scotch  banks,  as  is  well  known,  already  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  limitation,  without  being  compelled  to 
write  the  word  "  Limited  "  after  their  names ;  and  the  re- 
[  mainder  fear  that,  if  they  were  to  "  ticket  themselves  " 
I  with  this  obnoxious  word,  they  would  fall  in  the  estima- 
'  tion  of  the  public.  In  Ireland,  again,  certain  of  the  banks 
I  have  never  published  a  balance-sheet;  and,  as  they  would 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  an  audit  of  their  accounts  if 
!  they  were  to  .register  under  the  Act,  it  is  not  thought 
1  likely  that  they  will  do  so.  The  others  fear  to  become 
I  limited  so  long  as  these  remain  unlimited. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  number  of  banks  in 
all  three  countries  are  indisposed  to  move.    Leaving  out 
'  of  account  those  which  fear   that  their  crqdit  may  be 
'  too  weak  to  bear  any  apparent  diminution  of  the  security 
they  offer  to  their  creditors,  and  those  which  simply 
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Lope  to  increase  their  business  should  their  competitors 
become  limited,  the  motives  of  the  remainder  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads.  First,  there  is  a  vague  ex- 
pectation of  further  legislation  nest  year.  The  Act 
was  harried  through  Parliament  in  the  very  last  week 
of  the  Session,  did  not  receive  adequate  discussion,  was 
shorn  of  many  of  its  best  provisions,  and  altogether 
is  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  argued,  therefore, 
that  it  must  be  amended  next  year.  Without  pre- 
tending to  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  Government,  we 
should  say  that  this  expectation  is  almost  certain  to  be 
disappointed.  The  very  fact  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  insisted  upon  carrying  the  main  proposal  of 
his  Bill — the  power  to  limit  liability — affords  strong 
evidence  that  he  has  no  intention  of  doing  more.  Else 
he  would  naturally  have  withdrawn  the  Bill,  and  secured 
for  it  early  discussion  in  the  coming  Session.  This 
expectation  is,  however,  only  a  plea  for  procrastination ; 
a  more  active  objection  is  the  dislike  to  the  word  "  Limited." 
This  dislike,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  is  strongest  in 
Scotland,  though  it  exists  everywhere.  But  clearly  it 
would  have  no  force  if  all  the  banks  registered  under  the 
Act.  A  third  restraining  cause  is  the  fear  that  depositors 
might  take  fright  at  the  notice  of  the  intended  change. 
We  arc  aware  that  men  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
weight  share  this  apprehension,  but  for  ourselves  we 
cannot  think  that  it  need  operate  as  a  deterrent.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  London  or  the 
large  provincial  towns  ;  and  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts  it  must  surely  be  possible  to  give  explana- 
tions that  will  prepare  the  public  for  the  change.  Indeed 
the  fact  that  the  country  banks  are  the  first  to  concert 
together  to  take  steps  under  the  Act  ought  to  dissipate 
alarm  on  this  point.  The  country  bankers  must  be  sup- 
posed to  know  their  own  business,  and  they  may  be 
trusted  not  recklessly  to  provoke  a  panic.  But  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  objections  to  limitation  is  the  fear  that 
it  would  permanently  lower  the  credit  of  the  banks,  and 
disincline  depositors  to  lodge  their  money  with  them. 
This  is  a  danger  Avhich  it  is  certainly  incumbent  on 
the  banks  to  guard  against.  Clearly  no  sensible  man 
would  lodge  his  money  with  a  bank  for  the  small  interest 
he  would  obtain  on  it  unless  he  had  ample  security  that 
it  would  be  returned  to  him.  Hitherto  unlimited  liability 
apparently  gave  him  this  security,  since  it  pledged  to 
him  the  whole  property,  real  and  personal,  of  every 
shareholder  in  the  bank.  But  hencefprward  it  will 
become  less  and  less  possible  to  rely  on  this  secm-ity. 
With  the  fate  before  their  eyes  of  the  unfortunate 
shareholders  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that,  as  a  rule,  men  of  property  will  in 
future  continue  shareholders  of  unlimited  banks.  But, 
with  the  deterioration  of  the  proprietary,  the  credit  of  the 
banks  will  inevitably  decline,  and  depositors  will  hesitate  to 
trust  their  money  upon  an  illusory  security.  In  any  case, 
then,  the  banks  have  to  face  the  danger  contemplated 
in  the  objection  upon  which  we  are  commenting;  and  the 
question  for  them  to  consider  is,  seeing  that  with  un- 
limited liability  they  have  no  means  of  preventing  the  de- 
terioration of  the  proprietary,  whether  with  limited  lia- 
bility they  cannot  give  sufficient  security  to  their  depositors 
and  other  creditors  to  reassure  them  ? 

In  a  letter  to  last  Saturday's  Statist  Mr.  John  Dun, 
a  practical  banker  and  writer  of  reputation,  has  offered 
a  solution  of  this  question  which  we  would  commend 
to  the  attention  of  directors  and  shareholders  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  whether  limited  or  unlimited.  Mr.  Dun's 
idea  is  to  ascertain  from  actual  experience  what  pro- 
portion in  cases  of  failure  the  losses  of  banks  bear  to 
she  business  risks,  and  to  fix  the  reserve  capital — that 
which  can  be  called  only  for  winding-up — at  that  propor- 
tion. The  business  risks,  we  need  hardly  remark,  are  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  liabilities.  The  money  received  on 
deposit  and  current  account,  for  example,  is  employed  by 
the  bank  in  its  business.  A  part  is  used  in  the  discount- 
ing of  bills ;  another  part  in  making  advances  ;  a  third  part 
is  lent  out  to  the  bill-brokers  from  day  to  day,  or  for  a 
fortnight,  or  other  short  term,  waiting  for  more  profitable 
(employment ;  a  fourth  part  is  invested  in  Consols  and  other 
first-class  securities  ;  and  a  fifth  is  cash  in  the  till  or  with 
the  Bank  of  England.  This  last  part  runs  no  risk,  and 
neither  does  the  fourth,  provided  ordinary  judgment  is 
exercised  in  the  investment.  The  real  business  risks  are 
confined  to  the  first  three  categories — the  bills,  advances, 
and  short  loans.    What  proportion  the  losses  bear  to  these 


is  the  problem  which  Mr.  Dun  sets  himself  to  determine. 
To  do  so  exhaustively  would  be  a  work  of  almost  endless 
labour;  but  he  approximately  effects  it  by  taking  the 
cases  of  five  large  banks  which  have  failed  with  aggregate 
business  risks  amounting  to  nearly  35^  millions.  These 
are  the  Liverpool  Borough,  the  Royal  of  Liverpool,  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  the  Western  of  Scotland,  and  the  West 
of  England.  Mr.  Dun  finds  that  the  proportion  in  these 
five  cases  was  37  per  cent.  But,  as  he  justly  observes,  the 
recklessness  and  fraud  exhibited  in  the  management  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  make  that  a  case  by  itself.  In 
none  of  the  other  four  cases  was  the  proportion  of  losses 
higher  than  28  per  cent.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  a 
reserve  capital  equal  to  one-third  of  the  business  risks 
would  give  creditors  all  the  security  that  can  be  required. 
Passing  on  to  apply  this  conclusion  to  the  five  leading 
joint-stock  banks — the  London  and  Westminster,  the 
London  Joint-Stock,  the  London  and  County,  the  Union 
of  London,  and  the  National  Provincial — he  shows  that 
the  first  of  these  need  not  increase  its  capital  on  becoming 
limited,  but  that  the  other  four  would  have  to  make 
larger  or  smaller  augmentations.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  go  in  detail  into  the  calculations  on 
which  these  conclusions  are  based  ;  but  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  result  arrived  at  appears  to  us 
well-established.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  apply  to  every 
bank.  Each  one,  in  adapting  the  general  rule  to  its  own 
cii'cum stances,  would  necessarily  take  into  consideration 
the  particular  nature  of  the  business  it  transacts.  It  would 
also  have  to  take  into  account  whether  its  deposits  are 
in  few  and  large  sums  or  in  many  and  small  ones.  But 
all  this  hardly  needs  to  be  stated.  A  general  rule  is  a 
guide  for  the  wise,  not  an  inflexible  law  which  must  be 
obeyed  in  every  instance  to  the  letter.  It  is  perhaps  safe 
to  say  that  the  one-third  limit  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
minimum.  But,  while  it  is  essential  that  the  security 
should  be  ample,  it  is  of  no  less  importance  that  some  limit 
should  in  every  case  be  set  to  the  liability  of  shareholders. 
Otherwise,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  proprietary 
of  our  banks  must  almost  inevitably  deteriorate.  With 
such  a  limit  men  of  property  may  continue  to  be  bank 
shareholders  without  necessarily  incurring  risks  from 
which  sensible  men  would  shrink. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  course  of  military  events  in  Afghanistan  so  far  has  illus- 
trated very  distinctly  both  our  strength  and  our  weakness.  It 
is  now  clear  that  all  notion  of  an  organized  resistance  in  the  open 
field  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  factious  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  If  the  late  Ameer,  wielding  all  the  forces  of  the  country 
united  together — if  such  a  description  may  he  applied  to  any  rule 
in  Afghanistan — was  unable  to  make  head  against  us,  it  wasnot 
to  be  expected  that  any  single  faction  or  combination  of  factions 
would  have  any  success.  The  experiment  was  tried  when  the  muti- 
neers in  Cabul  took  up  the  very  strong  position  of  Charasiab,  where 
with  good  troops  a  stubborn  resistance  might  have  been  made. 
But  the  defenders  had  evidently  no  belief  in  the  success  of  their 
own  cause,  and  as  a  body  did  not  fight  well;  and  with  that 
victory — if  such  it  may  be  called — the  war  was  virtually  over. 
The  men  who  gave  up  that  position  so  easily  were  hardly  of 
the  sort  to  make  of  the  city  of  Cabul  a  second  Saragossa.  Not 
the  less  is  all  credit  due  to  General  Huberts  for  the  vigour  with 
which  the  advance  on  Cabul  was  pressed  on.  Had  any  delay 
occurred  he  would  probably  have  encountered  a  much  more  serious 
resistance  in  his  front,  not  to  say  that  the  whole  country  would 
certainly  have  been  up  in  arms  all  round  as  well  as  behind  him  ; 
and  what  that  means  we  may  see  from  what  has  actually  taken 
place  in  the  way  of  partial  risings.  And  there  was  not  want- 
ing plenty  of  advice  to  induce  a  less  enterprising  general  to 
delay.  The  transport  was  more  defective  than  it  was  ever  before 
known  to  be  in  India,  and  many  of  the  critics  were  for  giving 
up  the  idea  of  an  advance  by  the  Shuturgardan  altogether,  and 
moving  by  way  of  the  Kyber.  The  ShuturgarJan  line,  it  was 
urged,  cannot  be  maintained  through  the  winter,  and  a  force 
advancing  bv  it  will  have  afterwards  to  cut  itself  adrift  for  a  time 
from  any  base,  until  it  can  establish  communications  anew 
along  the  line  of  the  Kyber,  during  which  time  it  will  be  in  a  very 
critical  position.  This  objection  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the 
fact  that,if  this  advice  bad  been  followed,  our  forces  would  not  have 
got  to  Cabul  even  now.  The  truth  is  that  in  Oriental  warfare  the 
ordinary  niaximsof  strategydo  not  hold,  because  the  opposing  forces 
are  not  on  equal  terms.  On  the  one  side  are  numbers  and  on  the 
other  skill;  or  rather  we  may  say  that  in  Oriental  warfare 
Napoleon's  maxim— by  acting  on  which  so  many  of  his  greatest 
triumphs  were  won —as  to  the  effect  of  moral  force  is  especially 
true.    Boldness  iu  such  cases  is  the  truest  caution ;  the  risk  is 
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less  than  it  looks,  because  good  troops  will  accomplish  almost  any- 
thing  if  they  have  confidence,  and  confidence  is  imparted  only  by 
taking  a  bold  line.  We  have  no  business  in  India  at  all  if  we 
cannot  run  apparent  risks ;  our  successes  are  all  to  be  traced  to 
daring1  of  this  sort,  and  our  disasters  in  almost  all  cases  to  an 
excess  of  prudence.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  line  of  action  adopted  in  this  case,  still  less. of  the  admirable 
way  in  which  the  General,  with  his  excellent  brigadiers  and  troops, 
has  accomplished  the  task.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rough- 
ing it — for  an  officer  s  baggage  of  fifty-four  pounds  inclusive  does 
not  leave  much  room  for  even  necessaries — although  nothing  like 
what  European  armies  have  had  to  go  through  over  and  over 
a^ain  ;  but  then  Napoleon  and  many  other  great  commanders 
have  been  prodigal  of  their  troops  to  g.iin  great  ends,  and  the 
British  soldier  is  such  a  scarce  article  that  the  British  general 
cannot  afford  to  waste  him.  Happily  the  climate  of  Afghanistan 
in  the  autumn  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  and  healthiest  in  the 
world,  and,  hardships  and  exposure  notwithstanding,  the  troops 
are  in  excellent  health. 

War,  therefore,  on  anything  like  a  large  scale  may  be  regarded  as 
at  end,  uidess  some  new  disturbing  element  comes  into  action,  and 
operations  have  to  be  extended  further  west.  But  now  is  seen  the 
peculiar  and  most  disagreeable  feature  of  the  situation,  with  which 
our  operations  in  South  Africa  come  out  in  strong  contrast.  There 
the  Zulus,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  were  as  piiiless  as  they  were 
brave;  but  once  thoroughly  defeated,  and  recognizing  the  fact, 
they  gave  up  the  game  without  any  reservation,  and  British  officers 
could  ride  immediately  without  escort  over  a  country  where  before 
we  could  only  move  in  strongly  entrenched  camps.  Not  so  in 
Afghanistan.  There  the  change  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace 
is  not  recognized  ;  a  state  of  peace  is  indeed  a  thing  which  does  not 
come  within  the  cognizance  of  its  inhabitants.  They  will  not  treat 
us  worse  than  they  treat  each  other;  but  the  result  is  that  no 
British  officer  and  no  British  camp-follower  is  safe  outside  our 
own  lines.  Every  one  venturing  beyond  them  carries  his  life  in 
lus  hand,  and  we  must  expect  to  hear  of  murders  and  forays  on 
any  weak  posts  and  convoys  for  some  time  to  come.  The  sort  of 
hostility  to  be  expected  is  shown  by  the  late  attack  on  the  escort  \ 
with  a  mule  party  between  the  Shuturgardan  and  Karatiga — that 
is,  within  British  territory.  The  party  were  proceeding  through 
this  gorge,  along  which  officers  and  men  were  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing alone  every  day,  when  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  Munguls 
and  independent  Ghilzais  from  the  ridges  above,  who,  mixing  up 
with  them,  cut  their  throats  and  carried  off  the  mules  within  a 
lew  hundred  yards  of  one  of  our  strong  pickets.  The  firing  on 
General  Roberts  when  he  rode  up  to  the  front,  and  when  Dr. 
Townsend  was  wounded,  is  another  case ;  the  still  more  serious  ' 
attacks  on  the  Shuturgardan  and  Alikeyl  after  Roberts's  force  had 
passed  on  is  the  latest  instance.  Alikeyl,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  been  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison  ever  since  last  autumn  ;  but 
the  garrison  is  no  sooner  reduced  than  the  place  is  attacked.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  in  both  these  attacks  the  offending  tribes 
suffered  heavily ;  but,  accustomed  as  these  people  have  been  to 
strife  and  bloodshed  from  time  immemorial,  the  mere  getting  the 
worst  of  it  will  not  alone  suffice  to  keep  them  quiet.  Something 
may  be  done  by  disarmament ;  but  this  would  be  a  slow  process 
over  so  large  a  country,  although  it  may  be  accomplished  in 
parts  aud  by  degrees.  But  as  for  there  being  any  room  for 
anxiety,  which  appears  to  be  felt  in  some  quarters,  lest  a 
winter  in  Cabul  should  again  be  followed  by  another  Cabul 
disaster,  such  a  notion  should  be  at  once  dispelled  on  a  view  ! 
of  the  facts.  The  slowness  of  the  advance  of  the  force  com- 
ing by  way  of  the  Kyber  is  due  not  to  any  resistance  it  has  ! 
met  with,  for  it  has  not  fired  a  shot,  but  entirely  to  deficiency  of 
carriage.  What  small  number  of  mules  and  camels  survived  from 
last^  year's  campaign  was  all  diverted  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
moving  by  the  Shuturgardan,  and  thus  there  has  been  extreme 
difficulty  in  sending  troops  on  by  the  Kybur  even  by  detachments. 
But  communication  is  now  established  between  the  force  at  Cabul 
and  the  advancing  column;  and,  moreover,  the  force  at  Cabul 
has  supplies  enough  to  carry  it  through  the  winter,  even 
if  it  could  not  keep  up  its  communications  with  India; 
but  of  that  there  appears  to  be  really  no  danger  whatever. 
Between  Jellalabad  aud  Peshawur  we  kept  open  communication 
last  winter  without  difficulty.  This  line  of  country  lies  compara- 
tively low,  and  the  winter  is  the  best  season  for  moving  about  in 
it.  Between  Jellalabad  and  Cabul,  on  the  other  hand,  some  very 
difficult  country  intervenes,  comprising  the  notorious  Khoord 
Cabul  Pass ;  but  Sale  made  his  way  through  this  with  only  a  weak  1 
brigade  against  the  utmost  resistance  of  the  Afghans.  It  will  in- 
deed be  surprising  if,  with  the  large  means  at  Roberts's  disposal, 
this  pass  cannot  be  easily  held  during  the  winter. 

For  wheu  people  talk  about  past  and  present  campaigns,  they 
forget  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  resemblance-  betweeu  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  cases.  It  seems,  indeed,  almost  hopeless  to  | 
expect  that  the  matter  should  be  understood,  when  a  man  like  Mr. 
Lowe  makes  such  an  astounding  statement  as  that  in  his  speech 
at  Grantham  ou  Monday — that  there  was  not  a  single  mistake 
committed  iu  1S3S  which  has  not  been  committed  now.  In  1S38 
our  base  wa3  the  Sutlej,  four  hundred  miles  off,  and  we  had 
between  our  troops  and  that  base  a  wide  region  occupied  by 
two  States  5  that  of  Sind  avowedly  hostile,  and  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  from  attacking  us  in  rear,  and  the  Punjab, 
which  a  little  more  mismanagement  would  have  made  so  also. 
In  that  case  not  a  man  of  our  army  would  ever  have  got  back  to 
India.  The  battles  on  the  Sutlej  showed  what  metal  the  Sikh 
army  was  made  of,  although  until  then  it  was  held  to  be  of  little  ac-  i 


count ;  aud  we  had  no*  such  force  available  iu  1 S42  as  that  which 
three  years  later  we  collected  to  oppose  them.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  then,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  one  of 
the  rashest  enterprises  ever  undertaken.  The  present  advance  no 
more  resembles  it  than  the  French  invasion  of  Prussia  in  1806 
resembles  the  attempted  invasion  of  1870.  We  had  now  merely 
to  step  across  the  frontier  of  a  loyal  province,  and  our  communica- 
tions with  India  are  on  quite  a  different  footing.  Further,  the 
troops  employed  are  now  much  more  numerous.  At  the  time  of 
the  Cabul  outbreak  in  1841  the  garrison  of  Cabul  itself  in- 
cluded only  one  weak  European  battalion  of  infantry  and  a 
troop  of  European  horse  artillery — about  seven  hundred  strong 
altogether.  Sale's  brigade  had  another  European  infantry  regi- 
ment, and  there  was  a  third  at  Caudahar — three  altogether  in 
the  whole  of  Afghanistan  ;  while  General  Roberts  has  with  hiui 
already,  in  his  force  of  over  six  thousand  men,  three  European 
infantry  battalions,  part  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  two 
batteries  of  European  artillery ;  his  command  includes  besides  a 
complete  brigade  of  most  efficient  native  cavalry,  and  two  of  the 
finest  native  infantry  regiments*  in  the  army.  Another  strong 
division — as  divisions  are  counted  in  our  army — is  advancing 
through  the  Kyber,  which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  garrison  of 
Peshawur,  while  there  are  two  European  and  several  native 
regiments  in  the  Kurruni  Valley.  Last  time  the  nearest  reserve 
was  four  hundred  miles  further  off.  The  force  at  Caudahar,  even 
as  now  reduced,  is  practically  twice  as  strong  as  that  which  under 
Nott  held  that  place  with  perfect  ease.  Still  greater  i3  the  dif- 
ference betweeu  the  commanders.  Instead  of  an  irresolute  Envoy, 
ignorant  of  the  people,  to  misdirect  affairs  and  paralyse  action, 
aud  a  worn-out  old  general  who  hardly  professed  to  command  the 
troops  of  which  he  was  nominally  iu  charge,  we  have  the 
youngest  general  officer  in  the  army  and  a  picked  staff  of 
brigadiers,  men  iu  the  prime  of  life,  who  have  all  made  their 
mark  already.  Such  officers  as  Massy,  Macpherson,  and  Baker 
— the  Viceroy  again  generously  denuding  himself  of  his  personal 
staff  for  the  public  service — with  the  cousins  Gough,  both  like 
Massy  and  Maepherspn  winners  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  are  a 
guarantee  that  whatever  has  to  be  done  will  be  well  done.  Troops 
so  led  may  be  trusted  to  do  anything  that  it  is  possible  for  troops 
to  do.  Sir  Donald  Stuart,  who  commands  at  Caudahar,  is  as 
distinguished  for  personal  gallantry  as  for  intelligence  and  apti- 
tude for  business,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  educated 
officers  that  the  Indian  army  has  produced.  The  notion,  therefore, 
that  there  is  any  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  military  situation,  or 
that  we  are  repeating  the  errors  of  Lord  Auckland's  time,  may  be 
dismissed  as  monstrous.  The  force  now  in  Afghanistan  is  equal 
to  conquering  and  holding  the  whole  country  if  necessary.  The 
real  practical  military  difficulty  is  how  the  relief  of  these  troops 
shall  be  effected  if  the  occupation  is  prolonged.  So  large  a  part 
of  the  army  is  beyond  the  frontier  that  there  remains  not  enough 
to  take  its  place.  For  the  Madras  army,  for  this  purpose,  may  be 
regarded  as  non-existent. 

But,  if  occupation  is  to  continue,  an  obvious  way  of  reducing 
the  garrison  is  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  the  means  of 
communication.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  roads  are  more 
easily  made  in  mountainous  than  in  plain  countries ;  and,  with 
proper  roads  made  in  Afghanistan,  a  larg'e  part  of  the  difficulty 
which  now  surrounds  the  situation  would  disappear.  The  most 
trifling  irrigation  channel,  if  unbridged,  will  stop  the  progress  of 
an  army  for  hours.  Let  the  reader  think  what  any  piece  of 
country  he  knows  would  be  without  roads,  and  ask  himself  how 
people  of  any  class,  to  say  nothing  of  troops,  would  get  about  with- 
out them,  and  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
aspect  of  the  question. 


MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  12 1 3- 1702. 

A RECENTLY  published  Blue-Book,  forming  the  first  volume 
of  as  complete  a  collection  as  can  be  brought  together  of  lists 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
growing  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  antiquarian  and 
historical  research.  It  can  subserve  no  political  purpose  in  the 
interest  of  either  party,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed,  both  parties 
cheerfully  agreed  to  it.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
article  to  exhaust  the  deductions  which  we  could  draw  from  so 
curious  a  record.  We  will  therefore  chiefly  call  attention  to 
one  aspect  of  it.  The  names,  if  they  are  worth  anything, 
go  to  prove  the  persistence  among  our  gentlefolk  and  middle 
classes  of  a  certain  number  of  families,  which  have  come  up  agaiu 
and  again  under  all  the  different  forms  of  election  in  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  so  long  a  time,  and  are  now  as  vigorous  and  as 
sturdy  as  they  were  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  they  will 
be,  in  all  human  probability,  six  hundred  years  hence.  This 
great  self-existent  "easy:' class  in  England  is  a  fact  of  consider- 
able historical  interest,  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  either  by  auti- 
quaries  or  by  politicians.  There  is  no  such  tribe,  or  caste,  or 
class  elsewhere.  The  English  country  gentleman — not  necessarily 
noble,  not  rich,  not  clever,  yet  proud,  respectable,  doing  his  duty, 
whether  as  sheriff,  or  as  M.P.,  or  as  county  magistrate,  with  a 
sigh,  grumbling  at  his  hard  fate,  yet  who  would  not  change  places 
with  the  king  of  any  other  country — not  only  exists  now  in 
England,  but  has  existed,  amid  various  vicissitudes  of  State,  for 
six  centuries,  and  possibly  for  twice  that  period.  His  coun- 
terpart is  the  equally  persistent  constituency  which  goes  on  from 
century  to  century,  preferring,  though  with  recurring  fits  of  wilful- 
ness, to  repose  its  confidence  in  the  representative  of  the  old  stock 
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rather  than  go  afield  for  the  new  lights  of  some  Dew  order  of 
things.  His  people  came  in  with  Hengist  and  Horsa,  with 
Ella  and  Cissa,  with  (Jerdic  and  Cynric,  and  where  they  sat 
down  there  they  stayed,  and  there  they  are  still.  "  J'y  suis,  j'y 
reste,"  was  and  is  the  motto  which  they  shave  with  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  but  with  the  difference  that  they  have  kept  their  word 
for  some  three  times  as  many  centuries  as  he  took  years  to  run 
away  from  his.  Here  and  there  the  names  are  changed;  here 
and  there  the  blood.  But,  like  the  celebrated  knife,  haft 
and  blade  may  come  or  go,  but  the  class,  the  folk,  the  position 
to  be  filled  are  the  same.  From  it  are  recruited  at  once 
the  orders  socially  above  and  below.  The  squire  grows  into  an 
earl,  or  degenerates  into  a  yeoman,  only  to  rise  again,  and  perhaps 
to  go  up  higher.  A  few  families  retain  the  lands  their  fathers 
won  from  the  Romanized  Briton,  a  few  those  which  came  to  them 
from  the  gift  of  William  the  Norman;  but,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, lands  have  not  been  held  in  any  one  place  by  any  one 
family  for  any  great  lengths  of  time,  but  have  been  transferred 
by  marriage  and  barter  from  family  to  family ;  one  going 
down  in  the  -world,  and  another  going  up,  yet  all,  as  it 
were,  floating  in  the  same  temperate  zone  of  the  stream 
of  time.  In  the  House  of  Commons  we  have  to-day  men 
whose  ancestors  were  in  the  House  of  Lords  six  centuries  ago; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  men  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  even  on  the  bench  of  dukes,  whose  forefathers  were  yeonien 
under  Henry  III.  The  burgesses  have  become  squires  ;  the  squires 
have  become  burgesses.  There  has  been  a  constant  interchange 
between  town  and  country — the  town  seeking  to  the  country  for 
position,  the  country  seeking  to  the  town  for  wealth.  London 
drew  its  supply  of  Mayors  and  Aldermen  from  the  younger  sous 
of  the  same  families  that  sent  their  elder  sons  to  Parliament.  The 
younger  became  squires  iu  their  turn,  and  the  process  was  repeated 
by  their  descendants,  and  still  goes  on  da  capo.  People  who  com- 
plain that  the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great 
landowners  is  a  modern  anomaly  forget,  or  never  learnt,  the  names 
of  Earl  Harold  or  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  the  Bohuns  or 
Staffords,  of  the  Wentworths  or  Villierses,  of  the  Holleses  or 
Harleys,  who  at  various  times  and  in  various  places  accumulated 
great  estates,  and  then,  culminating,  faded  away  into  obscurity 
again.  No  entail  is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  family  from  decay. 
Sooner  or  later  the  wheel  goes  round.  The  middle-class  man 
of  to-day  is  the  millionaire  of  to-morrow,  the  duke  of  the  next 
generation.  One  great  estate  becomes  disintegrated,  and  another 
is  formed.  But  the  great  middle  class  remains— ridiculed, 
admired,  trusted,  despised — the  most  peculiarly  English  of  all  our 
ancient  institutions. 

The  first  complete  list  now  printed  is  the  return  of  the  Parlia- 
ment summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  15th  July,  1290,  j 
being  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Edward  I.    We  find  names  in  ! 
it  which  are,  or  have  lately  been,  in  the  lists  of  the  reign  of  Queen  ' 
Victoria.    Guy  Berkeley  sits  for  Gloucestershire,  Roger  le  Rous 
for   Herefordshire,   Robert   Burdet   for   Leicestershire,  Gilbert 
Neville  for  Lincolnshire,  William  Ormsby  for  Norfolk,  Robert 
Oorbet  for  Shropshire,  Henry  Hussey  (Husee)  for  Sussex,  William 
Strickland  (Stirkeland)  for  Westmoreland.    There  are  many  other  : 
names  in  the  list  which  might  be  identified  with  those  of  families 
still  existing ;  but  these  are  the  most  unquestionable.    To  this 
Parliament  two  or  three  knights  were  sent  from  each  county,  the  ' 
boroughs  being  unrepresented.    The  names  therefore  were  those  I 
only  of  country  gentlemen — knights,  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt-  - 
but  answering  exactly  in  their  condition  to  our  modern  squires,  i 
They  met  at  Westminster.  Previous  Parliaments,  though  complete 
lists  of  the  members  ha  ve  not  come  down  to  us,  met  at  Oxford  (1 2 1 3), 
Lincoln  (1226),  and  Windsor  (1261),  the  first  at  Westminster  I 
having  been  held  iu  1254.    The  first  assembly,  however,  which  j 
can  be  called  a  Parliament  in  the  modern  sense,  that  of  1264,  was  j 
summoned  to  meet  in  London.    This  may  possibly,  as  Mr.  Green 
seems  to  interpret  it,  mean  Westminster ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  safer  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  or  the  Tower  was  intended 
for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  that  an  alteration  was  afterwards  ' 
made.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  names  of  all  who  sat 
to  deliberate  with  Earl  Simon.     The  "writs  were  directed  to 
the  Sheriffs  and  to  the  cities  of  York  and  Lincoln  and  the  other 
boroughs  of  England,  to  send  two  knights,  citizens,  or  burgesses  J 
respectively,  and  also  to  the  barons,  &c,  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to 
send  four  men."    This,  then,  was  the  first  complete  Parliament, 
consisting  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  ;  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Green,  "  The  writ  issued  by  Earl  Simon  first  summoned  the 
merchant  and  the  trader  to  sit  beside  the  knight  of  the  shire,  the  ' 
baron,  and  the  bishop  in  the  Parliament  of  the  realm."    In  the  1 
Parliament  of  1290,  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  list  is  extant, 
the  burgess  class  was  unrepresented  ;  but  the  great  assembly  of 
1 295  was  a  return  to  the  system  followed  by  Montfort ;  and  we  have 
the  names,  not  indeed,  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  but  in  a  tran-  ! 
script  of  thelostoriginalsamongthe  manuscripts  ofthe  Inner  Temple. 
The  borough  returns  are  filled  with  names  by  no  means  such  as  we  j 
might  have  expected.    Then,  as  now,  the  country  squires  seem 
to  have  condescended  to  sit  for  the  county  towns ;   and  with 
certain  remarkable  exceptions,  the  names  do  not  seem  more 
plebeian  than  in  the  knightly  House  of  five  years  before.  Benedict 
Godson,  as  representative  of  Cambridge,  sits  in  the  seat  occupied 
nearly  four  centuries  later  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  bears  a  name 
which  looks  like  an  anticipation  of  Praise  God  Barbone.  John 
le  Palfrenur  sits  for  Ely,  Durant  le  Oordwaner  for  Barnstaple, 
John  le  Taverner  for  Bristol,  Henry  le  Chaunger  for  Gloucester, 
Richard  le  Teynturer  for  Huntingdon,  another  "  Teinterer "  and 


a  "Bocher"  for  Wigan,  a  "  Carreuer "  (carver)  for  Reigate,  a 
"  Scriptor,"  perhaps  the  original  of  our  common  name  Clerk,  for 
Wilton,  and  another,  called  in  this  place  "  Clericus,"  for  Dudley. 
A  very  few  appear  to  have  no  surname,  in  the  ordinary  3ense,  ag 
"  Ricardus  Gives,"  member  for  Hedon,  Jobn  "  Cunpaygnoun," 
member  for  Weobley,  and  "  Stephanus  Justice,"  for  Portsmouth. 
Against  the  name  of  Benedict  Godson  may  be  placed  that  o{ 
Willielmus  Godknave,  who  sits  for  Hereford.  The  two  members 
for  Pickering  both  bear  the  same  name,  Robert  Turcock.  Such 
are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  so-called  plebeian  names  in  the  list. 
Reading  is  represented  by  Galfridus  de  Engleys  and  Elias  de 
Baunbury ;  Elias  FitzJohu  and  Hubert  de  Colchester  represent 
Colchester  ;  Gilbert  de  Reyner  and  William  de  Dovedale, 
Grimsby  ;  Roger  de  Beauchamp  and  Thomas  Pontoyse,  Shore- 
ham.  Very  often,  too,  we  see  an  aristocratic  name  beside  that  of 
a  trader  in  the  borough  returns.  Thus,  Liverpool  sends  up  Adam 
FitzRichard  and  Robert  Pinklow;  Lancaster  sends  William  Fitz- 
Paui  and  Adam  Russel ;  Tickhill  sends  John  Bote  and  Richard 
FitzRichard  "  de  Estfeld  " ;  York  sends  Nicholas  de  Selby  and 
Roger  Basy.  Of  the  names  which  still  occur  in  Parliamentary 
lists  the  return  is  full.  The  Spencers,  Russells,  Rouses,  Burghs, 
Marriotts,  Martins,  Cliftons,  Annesleys,  Flemings,  Corbets, 
Stauntoiis,  Reads,  Scotts,  Hollands,  Yorks,  and  many  more  among 
our  middle-class  gentry,  are  all  represented.  This  is  still  more  the 
case  with  the  Parliament  of  1298,  in  which  we  find  among  the 
members  representatives  of  such  families  as  those  of  Rous,  Chet- 
wood,  Herbert,  Fitz Herbert,  Brown  (Magistec  Willielmus  Broun 
de  Derby),  Mayne,  Harden,  Blount,  Berkeley,  Disney,  Windsor, 
Grant,  Boys,  Bingham,  Fleming,  Eytou,  Brent,  Estcourt,  a  Court, 
Wake,  Burton,  and  Maunsell.  Among  the  curiosities  of  this 
Parliament  may  be  mentioned  "  Willielmus  Filius  Sacerdotis," 
who  sits  for  Dunwich,  Galfridus  Cuckou,  who  sits  for  Seaford, 
and  "  Johannes  de  la  Trinite,"  who  sits  for  Huntingdon. 

The  present  instalment  brings  the  lists  down  to  1702,  occupying 
607  pages.  A  mere  glance  shows  something  of  interest  in  almost 
every  page.  The  list  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII. 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  :  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament ;  the  First  Parliament  of  the  Restoration  ; 
the  Convention  which  deposed  James  II.,  and  was  declared  a  Par- 
liament in  1690 — all  these  and  many  more  are  full  of  value  to  the 
historian  as  well  as  to  the  antiquary.  Well-known  names  occur 
everywhere.  u  Lord  Richard  Cromwell "  sits  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1656.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  sits  for  Cumberland 
in  1660.  William  Lord  Marquis  of  Ilartington  sits  for  Castle 
Rising  in  1702.  Middlesex,  in  1703,  is  represented  by  Warwick 
Lake  and  Hugh  Smithson.  John  Driden  (sic)  sits  for  Hunting- 
donshire, and  the  "  Hon.  Robert  Harley,  Esq.,  of  Brampton,"  for 
the  borough  of  New  Radnor.  In  these  lists,  too,  it  is  curious  to 
trace  the  gradual  transition  from  the  time  when  service  in  Parlia- 
ment was  a  disagreeable  duty  to  be  avoided,  like  the  modern  office 
of  the  High  Sheriff,  and  elections  were  conducted  like  savage 
marriages  by  capture,  down  to  the  time  when  returns  begin  to  be 
contested  and  the  rulers  of  the  land  learn  the  rudiments  of  govern- 
ment by  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons. 


FAILURE. 

fJMIE  sensation  of  failure  is  perhaps  the  first  of  uncomfortable 
J-  psychological  experiences  that  reaches  its  full  perfection  and 
the  last  which  time  deprives  of  its  bitterness.  We  remember 
among  the  earliest  recollections  of  childhood  the  sense  of  a  sud- 
den fall,  a  kind  of  vacuum  somewhere,  a  discomfiting  surprise 
which  attends  want  of  success.  If  laughter  springs  from  a  sudden 
sense  of  superiority,  the  sudden  sense  of  inferiority  and  defeat  is 
too  deep  for  tears.  There  is  no  feeliug  so  disagreeable,  except 
perhaps  the  first  indications  that  one  is  not  proof  against  sea- 
sickness; and  even  these  to  some  extent  lack  the  element  of  shame 
which  completes  the  misery  of  failure.  Sympathy  and  pity  only 
add  to  the  bitterness  of  failure,  except,  it  may  be,  when  one  young 
lady  svmpathizes  with  a  wooer  who  has  not  understood  how  to 
please" another  young  lady.  In  such  instances  pity  is  apt  to  be 
"  transmuted  into  love,"  as  the  scientific  novelists  say,  for  there  is 
much  scientific  virtue  in  the  term  "  transmuted."  Almost  all  other 
failures  must  be  left  to  time  to  console,  and  even  he  does  not  rob 
them  of  their  sting. 

The  failures  of  our  early  years  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
only  affect  ourselves,  and  do"  not  make  other  people  particularly 
ridiculous  or  uncomfortable.  If  one  fails  to  learn  to  sing,  or  to 
play  the  French  horn,  the  sense  of  discomfiture  is  tremendous, 
but  the  hearts  of  others  secretly  rejoice.  It  is  different  when  a 
girl  who  has  been  a  pretty  child  fails  signally  to  be  a  beauty. 
This  is  a  trial  of  which  men  cannot  appreciate  the  bitterness.  The 
poor  little  victim's  mirror  cannot  but  tell  her  the  awful  truth  that 
her  features,  lately  so  clear-cut,  are  growing  out  of  all  proportions, 
while  her  face  is  broadening  in  the  wrong  places.  Anxious 
mothers  and  aunts  disguise  their  dismay,  and  talk  confidently 
about  "  the  plain  age  "  which  all  girls  must  pass  through.  But 
"  the  plain  age"  begins  to  last  as  persistently  as  the  iron  ago 
in  which  the  world  has  lived  since  the  time  of  Hesiod.  The 
failure  proves  to  be  permanent,  and  it  is  really  what  is  called 
a  happy  deliverance  when  the  certainty  of  want  of  success  in 
this  particular  line  becomes  matter  of  deliberate  conviction. 
Men,  as  they  grow  up,  have  no  knowledge  of  failure  so 
poignant.    A  "clever  boy  of  eight,  a  brilliant  imaginative  littla 
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fellow,  often  declines  into  the  honest  dunce  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  i 
But  then  the  changeling  is  unconscious  of  the  metamorphosis.  He 
does  not  feel  that  curious  intellectual  keenness  which  little  boys 
often  possess  and  lose,  going  out  of  hint.  lie  is  satisfied  to  be  uo 
cleverer  than  his  neighbours  ;  indeed  he  looks  on  his  clever  com- 
panions with  that  suspicion  and  dread,  mixed  with  contempt, 
which  most  of  us  retain  through  life.  Even  his  mother  is  not 
much  afflicted  by  the  eclipse  of  his  childish  brilliance.  It  is  much 
more  important  to  a  girl  to  be  pretty  than  to  a  boy  to  be  clever. 
Indeed  cleverness  rather  handicaps  a  man  in  life;  it  makes  people 
distrust  him  aud  dread  him,  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  morbid  symptoms.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  not  to  "  vary 
from  the  kindly  race  of  men  "  in  any  respect. 

Dull  or  clever,  from  boy  hood  the  experience  of  failure  dogs  us. 
The  most  bitter  moments  of  a  prosperous  life  may  have  been  passed 
in  solitude,  or  in  the  company  of  a  gilly  by  the  river-side.  Just  in 
the  right  swirl  of  the  pool,  just  where  the  hazel-boughs  hung  over 
the  black  water,  a  heavy  splash  tells  you  that  the  monarch  of  the 
brook  has  risen  to  your  fly.  The  line  tightens,  the  rod  bends ; 
you  think  you  have  him.  Then  the  flies  spring  back  in  your  face ; 
you  have  the  vision  of  a  broad  tail  disappearing  with  alacrity,  and  j 
you  know  that  day  what  failure  is — the  taste  of  it,  and  the  sinking 
of  the  heart.  There  are  no  lookers-on,  or  only  one  sympathetic 
observer,  and  the  south  wind  carries  off  a  few  exclamations  which 
afford  a  profane  relief.  There  are  sportive  failures  much  more  hard 
to  bear.  When  the  best  bat  of  a  school  or  University  Eleven  goes  to 
the  wicket,  just  in  the  best  place,  just  when  a  stand  is  needed, 
his  bearing  as  he  marches  out  from  the  pavilion  shows  a 
certain  confidence.  He  knows  he  is  in  capital  practice ;  he 
has  made  a  study  of  the  tactics  of  the  slow  bowler  on  the 
other  side ;  he  looks  all  round  the  field,  receives  his  first  ball, 
and  gives  a  chance  which  is  hardly  a  chance  at  all,  but  is  I 
miraculously  accepted  by  third  man.  That  is  a  cup  of  the  most 
i  n  tense  bitterness  that  the  human  spirit  has  to  drink;  but  even 
that  is  less  awful  than  the  remorse,  the  despair,  which  overwhelm 
him  who  has  missed  an  easy  catch  at  a  critical  point  of  the  game. 
The  eyes  of  thousands  are  on  the  malefactor,  the  "  yahs  "  of  a  dis- 
appointed multitude  ring  in  his  ears,  the  earth  seems  to  spin 
beueath  his  feet,  and  he  is  only  sorry  that  it  will  not  open  and 
swallow  him,  like  Korah,  Dathau,  and  Abiram.  It  may  be  debated  I 
whether  this  early  discomfiture  is  more  or  less  bitter  than  that 
which  attends  the  collapse  of  an  anecdote  at  dinner  or  of  a  public 
speech.  The  former  failure  is  the  more  grievous  of  the  two,  and 
the  faint  conventional  laugh  of  the  puzzled,  the  blankness  of  their 
visages  when  a  jest  misses  fire,  are  things  that  do  not  bear 
reflection.  The  entire  collapse  of  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  probably  more  easy  to  endure.  When  Mr. 
liobert  Lowe  lost  his  notes  a  short  time  ago,  and  abruptly 
"  shut  up  "  in  the  midst  of  a  debate,  he  probably  knew  none  of  the 
fteliugs  of  the  "  stickit  minister.''  What  his  may  be  few,  indeed, 
can  imagine.  From  the  height  of  his  sacred  oilice,  and  from  his 
place  in  the  pulpit,  with  "  the  word "  in  his  mouth,  he  drops, 
poor  fellow,  to  something  much  lower  than  the  beadle.  The 
hopes  of  a  lifetime,  the  labours  of  many  years,  turn  to  dust  in 
a  moment,  and  that  in  the  most  public  place,  in  the  most 
grotesque  way,  and  before  the  most  severely  stolid  audience.  If 
suicide  is  ever  pardonable,  it  must  be  in  cases  like  that  of  Dominie 
.Sampson.  But  the  experienced  debater  who  suddenly  collapses 
probably  feels  as  another  man  may  do  who  misses  an  easy  stroke 
at  U-unis,  or  who,  in  some  lapse  of  memory,  revokes  at  whist. 
That  is  to  s  ly,  he  is  in  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "  towering 
temper."  It  is  rage,  not  confusion  of  face,  which  possesses  him, 
and  he  is  just  in  the  humour  of  the  unsuccessful  gamester  who 
kicked  a  man  down  the  stairs  of  Crockford's  "  because  he  was 
always  tying  his  shoe." 

One  of  the  worst  sorts  of  failure,  for  the  moment,  is  the  failure 
to  win  some  academic  distinction.  A  man  who  intended  to  be 
Senior  Wrangler,  and  who  finds  himself  eighth  in  the  list; 
a  man  who  aims  at  a  first-class,  and  gets  a  third,  knows  what 
failure  means.  His  friends,  too,  sutler  terribly.  Some  affect  to 
ignore  the  event,  and  meet  the  victim  with  an  over-acted  semblance 
of  knowing  nothing  about  the  matter.  Others  put  on  a  maddening 
air  of  tt-nder  depression.  A  few  "  bluff  it  out,"  as  the  Americans 
say,  and  vow  that  examiners  are  all  fools;  that  failure  is  of  no 
importance  ;  that  the  best  men  never  succeed  in  the  schools.  All 
this  is  true  enough  with  qualifications ;  but  no  amount  of  truth  or 
of  philosophy  can  lighteu  the  physical  depression  which  follows 
failure.  It  is  a  short-lived  feeling;  but  none  goes  deeper  while  it 
lasts,  or  is  more  distinct  in  its  symptoms. 

Of  all  important  forms  of  failure,  commercial  failure  would 
seem  to  be  the  easiest  to  bear.  It  is  so  common  in  business  circles 
that  perhaps  no  one  minds  it  much.  In  any  case,  it  brings  with  it 
such  a  number  of  cares  and  duties  and  things  which  require  active 
exertion  that  men,  we  may  hope,  have  little  time  to  feel  its  full 
misery.  Besides,  it  has,  as  a  rule,  been  foreseen  so  long  that  j 
its  pain  is  discounted  and  the  actual  crash  is  rather  a  relief  than  | 
otherwise.  The  eminent  Mr.  Collie  bore  a  lighter  heart,  we  may 
imagine,  when  he  sailed  for  a  sunny  Southern  shore  than  he  had 
earned  for  many  a  year.  There  is  no  more  need  for  scheming, 
aud  smiling,  ai.d  keeping  up  appearances.  The  game  is  over,  the 
worst  has  eome,  and  the  worst  has  its  mitigations. 

The  failures  of  artists,  when  artists  know  that  they  have  failed, 
bring  the  sharpest  anguish  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  makes  the  painter  or  the  poet  what  he  is.  But  nature, 
when  she  made  artists  so  sensitive,  padded  their  consciousness 
well  with  vanity.    If  a  picture  is  rejected  by  the  Academy, 


D'Urbino  Scroggs  suffers  less  than  we  suppose.  He  is  convinced 
that  a  confounded  clique  of  conventional  humbugs  have  sent  back 
his  immortal  masterpiece.  An  artist  may  succeed  and  yet  be 
haunted  with  the  sense  of  failure  all  his  life,  because  his  ideal 
escapes  him ;  or  he  may  fail  regularly,  thoroughly,  and  con- 
tinuously, and  may  be  perfectly  content  with  himself.  He  may 
feel  sure  that  he  is  the  victim  of  jealousy  and  envy,  aud  the  more 
disqualified  a  man  is  for  success  the  more  likely  is  he  to  hug  this 
comfortable  delusion.  The  novelist,  as  a  rule,  never  knows 
that  he  has  failed.  He  may  have  been  the  favourite  of 
the  critics  for  years,  and  then  he  may  produce  one,  or  two,  or  three, 
weak,  careless,  over-confident  romances.  He  may  use  up  his  old 
characters,  bring  on  his  seedy  old  scene-paintings  once  more,  and 
pad  three  volumes  with  dull  dialogue  or  tedious  description.  Then 
he  may  be  told  as  much,  in  language  of  the  most  careful  tendei- 
ness;  but  he  does  not  see  it.  He  does  not  know  that  he  has 
failed,  and  he  is  always  certain  that  his  last  book  is  his  best.  Even 
the  extreme  shyness  of  his  acquaintances,  who  obviously  steer 
wide  of  literary  conversation,  cannot  open  his  eyes.  Aud  thus 
there  are  branches  of  art  in  which  a  man's  failure  is  felt  most  bit- 
terly by  his  frieuds.  A  playwright  is  confronted  with  very  rapid 
evidence  of  failure.  It  is  not  easy  to  mistake  the  meaning  of 
hisses,  mock  applause,  and  empty  seats.  Yet  we  have  known  un- 
successful playwrights  gravely  demonstrate  that  they  were  com- 
pletely successful :  so  that,  in  their  case,  we  may  charitably  hope 
that  failure  has  lost  its  sting.  But  the  majority  of  people  who  are 
not  artists  know  only  too  well,  and  by  intuition,  when  the  arrow 
which  they  have  aimed  has  missed  its  mark.  Other  disappoint- 
ments perhaps  become  less  grievous  after  long  experience  in  unful- 
filled hopes  and  desires.  But  the  sense  of  shame,  and  humiliation, 
and  loss  which  follows  personal  failure  is  one  which  age  and  ex- 
perience of  the  world  can  never  mitigate,  and  men  and  women  feel 
it  almost  as  acutely  aud  plainly  as  children. 


A  FRENCH  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  MANNERS. 

THE  English  people  enjoy  one  great  advantage  that  is  almost 
entirely  denied  to  other  and  less  fortunate  races.  There  is 
probably  no  nation  in  the  world  which  is  so  constantly  and  so 
kindly  reminded  .of  its  frailties.  Even  our  worst  vices  have  the 
merit  of  encouraging  the  attentive  and  sympathetic  studyr  of  foreign 
critics ;  aud  if  we  do  not  accept  their  friendly  counsel,  the  responsi- 
bility rests  altogether  with  ourselves,  and  the  explanation  of  our 
many  shortcomings  must  be  traced  to  an  inherent  incapacity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  proilered  gifts  of  an  advancing  civilization. 
It  is  just  possible  that  we  are  by  nature  incurably  barbarous,  and 
that  not  even  the  sweet  and  tender  chidings  of  a  teacher  like  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  can  suffice  to  wean  us  from  our  unenlightened 
views  of  life.  This  social  Orpheus  was  often  doomed  to  pipe  to  a 
deaf  and  soulless  crew,  and  just  at  the  mom^ut  when  the  nation 
seemed  willing  to  yield  itself  to  his  tuneful  guidance,  the  force  of 
his  own  authority  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  foreign  attack. 
A  learned  German  has  flouted  Mr.  Arnold,  and  the  obedient 
followers  of  the  master  know  not  where  to  turn  in  their  bewilder- 
ment. All  that  is  left  us  in  this  moment  of  trial  is  the  diligent, 
pursuit  of  the  minor  graces  of  daily  life.  To  the  members  of  our 
own  aristocracy  who  have  from  time  to  time  condescended  to 
codify  the  unwritten  laws  of  good  society  we  must  therefore  be 
duly  thankful.  Failing  the  higher  virtues  of  "  sweetness  and 
light,"  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  cherish  undisturbed  the  as- 
surance that  peas  are  not  to  be  eaten  with  a  knife,  and  that  there 
are  unalterable  rules  for  the  government  of  a  morning  call.  And 
yet  even  upon  these  less  disputable  aspects  of  human  conduct  a 
doubt  will  sometimes  intrude  itself  as  to  whether  the  members  of 
our  aristocracy^  are  trustworthy  guides.  In  spite  of  his  recent 
humiliation,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  bidden 
us  look  to  France  for  all  that  pertains  to  the  graces  of  social  life. 
Nor  upon  this  point  has  his  redoubtable  foe  ventured  a  contrary 
opinion.  Much  as  Dr.  Hillebrand  deplores  our  present  partiality 
for  all  things  French,  he  has  never  suggested  that  we  should  go 
elsewhere  either  for  the  newest  shapes  in  bonnets  or  the  latest 
thing  in  manners.  Within  these  modest  limits  it  is  still  per- 
missible to  take  the  word  of  command  from  Paris ;  and  quite 
recently  the  authority  of  the  French  capital  has  been  vindicated 
by  M.  Sarcey's  edict  against  the  little  caps  worn  by  English  ladies. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  eminent  a  critic  should  have 
been  subjected  to  such  a  shock  as  M.  Sarcey  has  been  forced  to 
endure,  and  the  fact  only  proves  how  necessar}'  it  is  that  we 
should  be  constantly  informed  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  our 
foreign  critics. 

It  is  with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  such  cruel 
mistakes  in  the  future  that  we  now  draw  attention  to  a  little 
manual  of  etiquette  which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  French 
press.  The  Almanack  du  Sttvirir-vivre  is  a  work  within  the 
reach  of  all.  It  is  no  doubt  a  familiar  text-book  in  France,  but 
its  simple  and  comprehensive  injunctions  require  to  be  made 
known  in  England  ;  lor,  with  the  second  series  of  French  plays 
promised  for  next  spring,  even  M.  Sarcey  himself  may  favour  us 
with  another  visit,  aud  if  our  sister3  and  mothers  are  not  duly 
prepared,  they  will  run  the  risk  of  annoying  this  poor  gentleman 
again.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  little  volume  before  us 
we  were  naturally  curious  to  discover  if  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  "  little  caps  "  was  explicitly  treated.  We  are  bound 
in  candour  to  confess  that  our  search  has  been  iu  vain  ;  lor, 
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although  nearly  every  conceivable  social  combination  is  exhaus- 
tively discussed,  there  is  absolutely  no  mention  of  the  kind  of  head- 
gear to  which  M.  Sarcey  has  taken  exception.  But  this  omission, 
although  sufficiently  grave,  ought  not  to  create  a  feeling  of  preju- 
dice agaiust  the  general  character  of  the  work.  It  only  serves  to 
illustrate  the  exceeding  complexity  and  constant  development  of  a 
dillicult  science,  which  is  not  to  be  mastered  in  its  entirety  even 
by  the  most  diligent  compiler.  M.  Sarcey's  edict  against  "  little 
caps  "  will  doubtless  be  embodied  in  a  future  edition.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  ample  material  for  patient  study  awaiting  the 
inexperienced  of  both  sexes.  Although  nothing  is  said  of  ladies' 
caps,  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  head-covering  of  the  male. 
Nothing  is  more  significant  of  good-breeding  than  the  carriage  of 
the  hat.  Its  obvious  use  as  a  means  of  protection  against  wind 
and  weather  is  the  least  and  most  elementary  of  its  many  func- 
tions. The  real  difficulty  with  the  hat  does  not  begin  until  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  head.  From  that  moment  the  hat-bearer 
must  keep  a  careful  watch  over  himself,  lest  he  slip  unawares  into 
such  little  faults  of  manner  as  would  at  once  betray  his  low 
and  uncultivated  associations.  What  "  is  the  first  sign  of 
elegant  distinction  in  the  lover  upon  the  stage"  ?  To  this  question 
the  author  confidently  answers  that  it  is  "  the  ease  and  grace  with 
which  he  holds  his  hat."  Evidently  a  hat  is  a  terrible  responsi- 
bility, and  yet  no  loyal  heart  will  ever  consent  to  be  divorced  from 
bis  hat.  During  a  morning  call  it  should  be  rigorously  kept  in 
the  hand,  and  the  hostess  who  endeavours  to  relieve  herguest  of  his 
burden  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners.  The  gifted  author 
of  the  Almanack  du  Savoir-vicre  is,  however,  forced  to  admit 
that  in  this  as  in  other  matters  modern  society  has  somewhat 
degenerated.  The  hat  is  now  neither  worn  nor  borne  with  the 
elegance  of  former  years.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  evil  influence 
of  England  has  given  the  death-blow  to  "  notre  aimable  politesse 
d'autrefois,"  and  the  wave  of  the  hand  is  now  too  oft  en  substituted 
for  the  more  decorous  movement  of  the  hat  as  a  mode  of  friendly 
salute.  Other  instances  of  the  encroachments  of  English  barbarism 
arc  pitilessly  exposed.  No  lady  who  respects  the  higher  traditions 
of  French  society  should  take  a  gentleman's  arm — such  was  the 
established  law  of  manners  ;  but,  thanks  to  "  ce  vilain  usage  an- 
glais," all  this  has  been  changed,  and  the  apostle  of  the  old  regime 
can  only  heave  a  sigh  of  regret  over  the  consequent  ruin  of 
French  politeness. 

Some  very  delicate  social  problems  arise  out  of  the  use  of  the 
umbrella,  and  these  are  submitted  to  searching  analysis.  The 
subject  is  one  which  should  have  peculiar  significance  for  the  in-  j 
habitants  of  a  rainy  climate  where  umbrellas  are  in  constant  de- 
mand, and  where,  therefore,  it  is  of  urgent  importance  that  their 
social  dangers  should  be  clearly  exposed.  The  author  takes  for 
the  purposes  of  illustration  the  case  of  a  sudden  shower,  aud  care- 
fully distinguishes  the  kind  and  amount  of  assistance  which  human 
creatures  may  render  one  another  in  this  trying  situation.  A 
gentleman,  it  seems,  may  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the  half  of 
his  umbrella  to  a  lady  who  has  none  of  her  own  ;  but  if  the  lady 
is  young,  she  will  do  well  to  refuse  the  oiler.  This,  it  must  be 
said,  is  somewhat  perplexing.  No  lady  is  bound  to  state  her  age, 
except  to  the  collector  of  the  census ;  aud  it  is  an  awkward 
dilemma  to  be  obliged  suddenly  to  choose  between  the  pos- 
sible reproach  of  undue  familiarity  and  the  implied  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  vanished  youth.  But  even  the  lady  of  mature 
years  who  is  permitted  to  accept  this  courtesy  is  to  behave 
with  the  greatest  circumspection.  She  must  exchange  no  word 
with  her  companion  so  long  as  they  are  both  under  the  um- 
brella ;  and,  even  when  the  moment  of  separation  has  arrived, 
the  form  of  acknowledgment  must  be  limited  to  a  cold  and 
distant  expression  of  gratitude.  We  could  have  wished  that  more 
had  been  said  concerning  the  chance  encounter  of  friends  in  the 
street.  The  only  remark  vouchsafed  upon  this  point  is  that  the 
conversation  should  be  very  short,  and  conducted  in  a  low  voice  ; 
but  what  is  most  urgently  wanted  is  a  precise  i  ndication  of  an  ap- 
propriate mode  of  escape.  There  ought  to  be  two  or  three 
common  forms  of  ending  these  embarrassing  interviews,  which 
each  individual  sufferer  could  apply  to  the  particular  needs  of  his 
own  case.  Some  simple  contrivance  of  this  kind  would  surely 
tend  to  lessen  the  bitterness  of  life,  and  it  ought  to  be  within  the 
power  of  a  professor  of  etiquette  to  discover  bow  such  a  desirable 
result  could  best  be  attained.  Our  author  would  probably  be 
disposed  to  suggest  the  neglected  formality  of  curtseying  and 
bowing  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem.  The  almost  total 
decay  of  this  old-world  practice  is  viewed  with  the  deepest  concern; 
and  here  again  it  is  England,  with  her  rough,  uncultivated  ways, 
that  has  undermined  the  delicate  fabric  of  society.  The  young  of 
both  sexes  are  conjured  to  rid  themselves  without  delay  of  "  cette  J 
disgracieuse  coutume  anglaise  de  serrer  la  main  eii  guise  de 
reverence."  In  the  case  of  young  ladies  the  habit  of  shaking  hands 
proves,  we  are  told,  an  imperfect  sense  of  modesty,  and  we  are 
gravely  asked  to  reflect  what  will  be  thought  of  a  girl  who  offers 
her  band  "  comme  a  un  camarade."  The  stirring  chapter  in  which 
this  subject  is  treated  concludes  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
women  of  France  to  raise  again  the  standard  of  ancient  French 
politeness,  and  to  defend  its  imperishable  laws. 

A  very  interesting  section  of  this  highly  instructive  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  visits  in  general,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  visits  in  the  country  and  visits  in  town.  After  having 
received  the  hospitality  of  a  dinner,  there  is  the  visit  de  digestion, 
which  must  be  paid  within  a  period  of  eight  days.  Then  there  are 
the  series  of  visits  which  are  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year.  These  are  regulated  in  point  of  time  according  to  the  different 


degrees  of  relationship.  New  Year's  eve  is  specially  appropriated 
to  grand-parents,  and  New  Year's  day  to  fathers  and  mothers, 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  elder  brothers.  Cousins  must  be  disposed  of 
within  the  first  week  of  January,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  fort- 
night is  available  for  intimate  friends.  These,  of  course, are  points 
which  have  special  significance  for  the  Frenchman  born  ;  but  the 
general  rules  regulating  the  morning  call-fire  applicable  to  all  the 
world.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  you  must  cleave  to  your  hat, 
there  are  several  niceties  of  conduct  which  are  to  be  studiously 
observed.  No  call  is  to  last  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
if  another  visitor  arrive  at  the  end  of  eight  minutes,  the  occurrence 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  escape.  It  is 
further  enjoined  that,  if  the  hostess  appears  from  any  cause  to  be 
embarrassed,  the  visitor  must  beat  a  speedy  retreat ;  and  it  is  also 
remarked  that,  if  the  lady  of  the  house  is  not  on  good  terms  with 
her  husband,  the  less  that  is  said  about  him  the  better.  In 
making  a  stay  at  a  country  house,  the  visitor  is  not  to  look  upon  his 
excursion  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy.  On  the  contrary, 
he  must  take  some  graceful  souvenir  to  his  hostess,  besides  toys 
for  the  children,  and  he  must  also  leave  money  with  the  servants 
on  his  departure.  The  author  does  not  think  it  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  the  servants,  although  they  have  been  handsomely 
feed,  are  not  to  be  treated  with  any  friendliness.  In  particular, 
the  guest  is  to  avoid  listening  to  any  stories  concerning  his  host 
aud  hostess.  The  number  of  servants  to  be  rewarded  is  rather 
formidable,  including  nearly  every  one  but  the  gardener,  who  is 
specially  excepted  save  in  cases  where  be  has  prepared  a  ba-ket  of 
fruit  or  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  In  a  general  way  the  guest  is  to 
conform  to  the  customs  of  the  house,  and  if  be  sees  other  persons 
fold  their  table  napkins,  he  is  bound  to  follow  the  general  example. 
There  are  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  dinner-parties 
which  might  with  advantage  be  taken  seriously  by  the  greater 
number  of  persons  in  English  society.  The  author  deplores  the 
habitual  unpunctuality  of  the  bidden  guests,  but  can  suggest  no 
remedy  for  the  disease.  There  are  persons  in  the  world  who  have 
no  sense  of  social  obligation.  They  either  delay  to  answer  invi- 
tations, or  they  send  hesitating  and  conditional  answers  which  to 
an  anxious  host  aud  hostess  are  worse  than  none,  or  they  fail  to 
observe  the  hour  appointed.  For  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
have  to  bear  the  results  of  this  last  form  of  carelessness  the 
authors  of  the  Almanack  du  Savoir-viwe  can  only  suggest  the 
general  introduction  of  the  Iiussian  custom  of  handing  round  light 
refreshments  to  kill  time.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  this 
custom  were  introduced  into  English  societj-,  dinners  would  never 
take  place  at  all. 


FOOTPATHS. 

AMONG  the  changes  which  are  gradually  and  silently  passing 
over  the  social  condition  of  the  English  people  in  our 
own  day,  is  one  which,  upon  general  principles,  will  be  ob- 
served with  much  unanimity  of  regret,  while  in  particular  cases 
it  affords  a  marked  illustration  of  the  proverb  that  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's.  The  charm  of  a  country  ramble,  when 
the  hardly-earned  holiday  has  given  the  pent-up  dweller  in  the 
town  a  respite  only  too  brief  from  his  daily  toil,  was  the  theme  of 
the  poet  long  before  the  days  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  is  a 
reality  still  in  quiet  corners  of  England,  even  on  the  days  when 
banks  put  up  their  shutters  and  London  railways  are  mobbed. 
But  the  visitor  in  a  country  house,  where  he  is  not  on  terms  of 
long  and  close  intimacy  with  his  host,  will  find  it  prudent  to  con- 
fine his  philanthropic  raptures  on  this  subject  to  the  scenery  of 
some  distant  part  of  England,  or  at  least  to  that  of  the  next 
county,  aud  to  avoid  any  reference  to  lovely  bits  of  waterside  or 
woodland  landscape  which  ho  may  believe  to  be  open  to  the 
public  eye  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  may  find  his 
host  becoming  suddenly  either  chill}'  or  distrait  without  any 
apparent  cause,  while  a  quick  glance  of  appreciation,  equally  in- 
explicable, is  exchanged  across  the  table  by  a  couple  of  bashful 
young  clergymen.  Any  cottager  in  those  parts  could  clear  up  his 
perplexity  at  once ;  but  on  the  whole  it  might  be  safer  not  to  put 
the  question.  The  footpath,  as  it  happens,  has  been  "  stopped," 
perhaps  "  by  order  of  the  magistrates,"  and  perhaps  without. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  public  right  of  way  exists  in 
practical  use  differ  materially  from  those  under  which  such  a  right 
was  held  less  than  a  century  ago.  The  theory  may  remain  un- 
changed, but  its  application  is  under  totally  distinct  circumstances, 
since  the  definition  of  the  "  public  "  body  to  which  the  "  right " 
belongs  is  only  nominally  identical  with  that  which  was  acknow- 
ledged in  former  generations.  The  landowner  who  stops  or  who 
procures  stoppage  of  the  footpath  on  the  ground  that  its  use  is  so 
infrequent  as  to  be  no  longer  worth  consideration  has  some  reason 
on  his  side  ;  while  the  pedestrian  who  complains  of  the  abridgment 
of  his  right  of  free  passage  along  a  public  wTay  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing  for  his  view  of  the  case,  whether  he  has  any  locus  standi 
before  "  the  magistrates  "  or  not,  or  any  chance  of  occupying  it  if 
he  had.  The  general  question  of  footpaths  is  therefore  worth  dis- 
passionate consideration;  and,  if  it  be  still  admitted  that  "the 
Second  Book  of  Homilies  doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,"  we  may  at  least  shelter  our- 
selves in  the  outset  behind  the  defences  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  care  to  recommend  to  any 
impulsive  curate  in  a  game-preserving  county  the  reading,  when 
the  appointed  season  comes  round,  of  the  Fourth  1'art  of  the  Homily 
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for  Kogation  Week ;  because,  whether  "  understanded  of  the 
people  "  or  not,  it  might,  perhaps,  he  scarcely  "  understanded  "  of 
the  Squire. 

The  paths  and  ways  in  defence  and  maintenance  of  which  the 
vehement  rhetoric  of  the  Elizabethan  divine  was  called  forth  were 
those  which,  as  distinct  from  the  great  highways  of  the  kingdom, 
led  the  villagers  to  church  and  to  market;  the  latter  class  being 
those  now  known  as  "  biidle  "  and  "  team  "  roads,  the  former  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  footpath.  District  surveyors  in  our  day 
are  taking  sufficient  care  of  the  market  roads,  and  leave  little  to 
complain  of,  except  the  rates ;  but  ancient  rights  of  bridle  and  cart 
way  survive  here  and  there  in  the  heavy  clays,  whose  condition  is 
witness  enough  how,  when  these  were  the  only  roads  available,  it 
was  "a  good  deed  of  mercy  to  amend  the  dangerous  and  noisome 
ways,  whereby  thy  poor  neighbour,  sitting  on  his  silly  weak  beast, 
foundereth  not  in  the  deep  thereof,  and  so  the  market  the  worse 
Ben  id,  for  discouraging  of  poor  victuallers  to  resort  thither  for  the 
same  cause.''  But  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  church-paths,  or  "  bier- 
balks,*'  that  the  sixteenth-century  parallel  to  the  modern  land- 
owner's antipathy  to  footpaths  is  found  :  and  here  the  homilist 
gives  full  scope  to  his  democratic  indignation.  "  It  is  lamentable 
to  see,"  '•'  it  is  a  shame  to  behold,''  "  how  greedy  "  and  "  covetous 
men'' will  either  have  none  at  all  of  these  ancient  paths,  or  as 
little  as  they  can  possibly  help :  they  "  pinch  at  such 
bier-balks,"  and  "  either  quite  ear  them  up,  and  turn  the 
dead  body  to  be  borne  farther  about  in  the  high  streets,  or 
else,  if  they  leave  any  such  meer,  it  is  too  strait  for  two 
to  walk  on."  Nor  did  these  " greedy ''  folk  care  more  "for  the 
commodious  walk  of  their  neighbour  "  living  than  for  the  com- 
modious carrying  of  his  corpse  when  he  was  dead  :  and  "  the  better 
shack  in  harvest  time  "  was  held  in  no  more  account  "  to  the  com- 
fort of  their  poor  neighbour's  cattle  "  than  the  private  convenience 
of  the  neighbour  taking  his  walks  abroad  for  his  personal  affairs 
or  recreation.  It  is  observable  that  the  land  of  the  parishes  is 
described  as  unenclosed.  "  Doles  and  marks  '  appear  in  place  of 
fences ;  and  "  they  do  wickedly  which  do  turn  up  the  ancient 
terries  (sic)  of  the  fields  that  old  men  beforetimes  with  great  pains 
did  tread  out,"  and  thus  "  the  lord's  records,  which  be  the  teuant's 
evidences,"  are  "  perverted,''  with  grievous  wrongs  as  the  result. 
The  cultivated  ground  would  thus  appear  to  have  resembled  on  a 
large  scale  a  modern  allotment  field,  and  the  Elizabethan  practice 
in  this  respect  is  still  continued,  as  a  recent  writer  in  the  Tunes  ! 
has  shown,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  Outside  the  villages  and 
their  farms,  and  over  a  very  large  extent  of  the  country,  lay  the 
waste  and  common  lands,  the  heaths,  moor9,  and  leasowes, 
over  which  men  rode  or  walked  at  their  pleasure  in  any  direction 
convenient  to  them.  Thus  the  church-paths  of  one  parish  became 
linked  with  those  of  the  adjoining  ones,  and  as  the  area  of  locomotion 
\v.:<  smaller  the  shorter  radii  of  communication  were  necessarily 
more  frequented.  It  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  make  a  statement 
of  which  the  truth  is  so  obvious ;  but  it  is  still  useful  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  change  by  which  the  ancient  rights  of  footway  have 
iu  later  years  been  less  maintained  by  public  user  than  in  times 
past.  The  discontinuance  of  village  wakes  and  feasts  ;  the  dying- 
out  of  customs  such  as  the  observance  of  "Mothering  Sunday";  | 
and,  chief  of  all,  the  ubiquity  of  the  rural  postman  with  his  ■ 
well-iilled  bag,  bear  witness  that  the  streams  of  country  wayfarers 
and  holiday-makers  no  longer  flow  along  the  old  footpaths  from 
village  to  village,  but  are  found  setting  in  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  railway  station.  Throughout  a  great  portion  of  England, 
and  especially  in  the  Midland  Counties,  where  no  stretches  of  low- 
lying  marsh  are  crossed  by  broad  sluggish  waterways,  it  was  com- 
monly said  but  a  few  years  since  that  a  pedestrian,  with  the  help 
only  of  his  watch  and  his  shadow,  could  make  his  way  in  an 
almost  undeviating  straight  line  by  footpaths  to  any  distant  village 
in  whatever  direction  he  might  choose,  without  knowing  or  asking 
his  way :  and  we  have  ourselves  frequently  put  this  saying  to  the 
teat  of  practical  experience.  At  the  present  time  the  footpath 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  station  runs  the  risk  of  being  almost 
disused. 

let,  although  the  ancient  right  mav  be  claimed  but  at  in- 
frequent intervals,  it  is  not  the  less  valuable  to  the  few  than  it 
may  formerly  have  been  to  the  many  ;  and  among  the  scattered 
populations  of  hilly  districts  the  closing  of  an  old  footpath  may 
be  as  grave  a  personal  wrong  and  loss  as  the  Homilist  has  pic- 
tured it.  A  right  of  way  through  a  wood,  a  crossing  of  a  brook 
in  a  long-accustomed  place,  may  mean  the  saving  of  miles  of  ground 
and  hours  of  time  in  emergencies  such  as  the  familiar  "  sending 
for  the  doctor."  It  is  very  possible  that  "  the  memory  of  man" 
may  easily  extend  to  a  time  when  no  plank  and  rail  "existed  to 
mark  where  the  brook  might  he  crossed.  What  does  that  ! 
matter?  Our  great-grandfathers  thought  it  effeminate  to  carry 
umbrellas ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  them,  at  least  in  the  country,  j 
to  be  afraid  of  wet  feet.  Within  much  more  recent  memory,  if  a  ■ 
road  or  a  path  came  to  a  shallow  brook  it  went  through  the  brook,  ' 
not  over  it ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  brook  and 
the  road  sharing  the  same  course  for  a  while,  with  a  series  of 
stepping-stones  irregularly  laid  down  as  feminine  luxuries,  but 
scarcely  desirable  if  you  were  driving  in  the  dark.  Later  civili- 
zation has  introduced  bridges  in  place  of  fords,  and  it  is  ques-  ; 
tionab'e  whether  an  ancient  right  of  footpath  does  not  now  involve 
the  maintenance  by  waywardens  of  the  modern  requisite  of  a  foot- 
bridge. In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  or  large  village  there  is  no 
fear  of  inconvenience  from  the  stoppage  of  ancient  ways,  and  an 
opposite  inconvenience  may  often  result  from  the  application  of 
the  geometrical  law  as  to  two  sides  of  a  triangle  being  greater 


than  the  third.  A  diagonal,  neglected  by  oversight  till  a  custom 
has  popularly  been  assumed,  may  give  some  trouble  to  the  owner 
of  a  desirable  area  of  building  laud. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  dissatis- 
faction with  which  in  many  parts  of  England  the  existing 
machinery  for  the  legal  closing  of  footpaths,  and  its  practical 
working,  are  alike  viewed.  "  This  footpath  is  closed  by  order  of 
the  magistrates,"  is  no  doubt  a  conclusion  recognized  by  the  law  ; 
but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  it  will  often  provoke  the  inquiry, 
"  Who  are  the  magistrates  that  closed  the  footpath,  and  what  was 
their  motive  for  doing  so  "?  And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  two  branches  of  this  question  will  be  popu- 
larly answered  by  the  two  monosyllables,  "  squires  "  and  "game.'' 
We  write  the  words  with  awe ;  and  as  we  write  the  warning 
Chorus  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  rises  in  our  view,  and  we  appeal 
to  our  pen.  while  we  hasten  from  the  forbidden  ground,  as  the  old 
King  to  his  daughter : — ■ 

aye  vvv  av  /xe,  ttoi, 

tu  p.iv  eiTroiixev,  to  fi'  aKovcraifiev, 

Kai  pi)  XPEta  TToXc/xuifiev. 
Having  at  length  reached  that  place  of  safety  and  free  speech,  we 
would  merely  and  modestly  submit,  as  a  not  altogether  extrava- 
gant hypothesis,  that  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  may  at  times, 
yielding  to  the  amiable  infirmities  of  human  nature,  be  guided 
ever  so  slightly  by  the  united  influences  of  pheasants  and  neigh- 
bourly feeling,  excellent  things  as  we  acknowledge  both  to  be.  We 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  wayfarer  found  at  night  in  a  lonely 
and  overgrown  footpath  leading  through  the  coppice  may  possibly 
not  be  hurrying  to  the  arms  of  a  long-lost  grandmother,  and 
that  to  the  man  who  met  him  his  embrace,  or  the  familiar  tap  on 
the  head  which  stands  in  its  place,  will  bring  neither  sweetness 
nor  light.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that,  if  the  contents  of  his 
pockets  should  suggest 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed, 

there  may  prove  to  have  been  some  unaccountable  mistake  in  his 
ornithology.  We  are  no  less  ready  to  allow  that  the  ordinary 
excursionist  is  not  necessarily  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  English 
scenery,  and  that  his  hand-bag  may  contain  a  case  of  water-colours 
less  frequently  than  one  of  gin  ;  but,  after  making  all  these  admis- 
sions, there  remains  abundant  room  for  the  plea  of  lovers  of  nature 
and  art  alike  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  rights  of  footway.  Changes  in 
custom,  and  abridgments  of  personal  freedom  in  action,  may  be 
inevitable  under  the  conditions  of  a  largely  multiplied  population. 
The  boys  of  the  last  generation,  and  still  more  those  of  their 
fathers'  day,  may  have  taken  part  in  amusements  as  matter  of 
course  on  the  fifth  of  November  or  at  other  times,  which  would 
very  properly  bring  their  successors  before  Petty  Sessions  for 
trespass  ^or  wilful  damage ;  but  an  increased  population  has  its 
claims  for  consideration,  as  well  as  its  duties  of  self-control.  And 
among  these  not  the  least  important  is  its  claim  to  the  enjoj^ment 
of  scenery,  and  to  the  liberty  of  escape  on  occasion  from  pave- 
ment, macadam,  and  dust,  to  stiles,  £rass,  and  woodland.  These 
ancient  rights  of  way  are  just  as  much  "  landmarks  which  our 
fathers  have  set,"  as  are  the  "  doles,  and  marks,  and  stones,"  which, 
before  the  days  of  scientific  surveying,  preserved  "  the  lord's 
records  "  of  the  limits  of  a  great  estate.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
but  fair  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  another  side  of  the  question,  nor 
refuse  to  recognize  the  inconvenience,  and  even  the  injury,  which 
the  rowdyism  of  modem  civilization  often  inflicts  on  the  land- 
owner. It  is  not  pleasant  to  him  to  find  the  names  of  John 
Smith  and  Molly  Jones  cut  on  the  bark  of  his  finest  trees,  and  he 
may  reasonably  demur  to  the  playfulness  whicli  consists  in  cutting 
the  heads  off  his  most  flourishing  Wellingtonias.  A  squire  who 
once  diverted  a  footpath  in  order  to  restore  an  ancient  pleasure- 
ground  had  something  to  say  for  himself  in  adverting  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  had  used  their  liberty  by  stealing  his  wild  snowdrops 
to  sell  them  to  the  Americans.  The  matter  is  eminently  one  in 
which  there  is  room  on  both  sides  for  just  and  kindly  consideration 
of  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  others. 


EDINBURGH  CATHEDRALS. 

THE  development  of  cathedrals — not  as  a  matter  of  art,  senti- 
ment, or  archaeology,  but  as  a  very  practical  element  of  the 
social  order  on  its  religions  side — is  in  various  ways  asserting 
itself  with  increasing  emphasis.  A  Royal  Commission  has  been 
appointed  to  consult  with  the  existing  Chapters  on  the  improve- 
ment of  their  organization  and  resources.  The  six  new  sees 
established  by  the  recent  statutes  involve  six  more  cathedrals.  Of 
these  the  restoration  of  St.  Albans  Abbey  as  a  national  work, 
as  well  as  the  formation  of  its  Chapter,  are  in  progress,  the  building 
operations  being  ,on  an  enormous  scale  and  far  advanced.  South- 
well Minster  is  being  prepared  for  its  new  dignity.  Liverpool  has 
so  easily  found  the  means  for  its  Bishop  that  it  is  actually  talking 
of  cathedral  and  canons.  At  Truro  the  energy  of  Bishop  Benson 
has  already  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament  providing  for  the  legal 
creation  of  a  Chapter,  and  has  obtained  from  Mr.  Pearson  very 
stately  designs  for  a  cathedral  ranging  in  size  with  such  existing 
cathedrals  of  the  second  order  as  Hereford,  Southwell,  Bristol,  or 
Chester,  and  carried  out  in  a  very  bold  type  of  Early  Pointed  ; 
while  the   contributions  already  promised  to  the  undertaking 
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amply  justify  its  active  commencement.  In  Ireland,  too,  follow- 
ing as  it  did  upon  the  noble  new  cathedral  at  Cork,  the  admirable 
restoration,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  benefactor,  Mr.  Roe,  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  was  celebrated  with  national  appro- 
priateness by  a  promiscuous  row. 

All  things,  however,  being  taken  into  account,  almost  the  most 
remarkable  incident  of  the  cathedral  movement  is  the  creation  of 
that  cathedral  in  Edinburgh  which  was  last  week  consecrated 
with  an  imposing  affluence  of  clergy  and  bishops,  not  only  from 
Scotland,  but  from  England  and  Ireland  also.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  Episcopal  community  in  that  city  has  indulged  itself  with 
an  institution  which,  if  rightly  understood,  is  the  complement  of 
its  own  raison  d'etre.  This  would  be  right  and  laudable  conduct 
on  its  part.  The  phenomenon  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention 
is  the  goodwill  with  which  the  entire  community  of  that  still 
Presbyterian  capital,  headed  by  its  Presbyterian  Lord  Provost, 
made  itself  accomplice  of  the  proceeding.  Time  certainly  hath 
its  revenges ;  and  we  imagine  that  Jenny  Geddes's  friends,  or 
the  elders  and  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  finally  esta- 
blished in  1689,  or  the  abettors  of  those  persecuting  legislators 
of  the  last  century  who  strove  to  punish  Episcopalians  for  their 
attachment  to  the  old  dynasty  by  stamping  out  their  very  exist- 
ence as  a  religious  body,  would  have  been  prodigiously  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  the  lofty  spire  of  a  spacious  minster  towering  over 
the  stre.ets  of  their  godly  town,  with  a  constitution  and  possessions 
enabling  it  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  make  its  work  and  influence 
felt.  Yet  Edinburgh  is  proud  and  pleased  at  this  its  new  feature. 
The  origin  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  Edinburgh  is  curious.  An 
old  maiden  lady,  the  survivor  of  two  sisters,  Miss  Mary  Walker 
by  name,  went  on  living  in  a  quaint  old  manor-house  of  the  antique 
Scottish  type,  which  continued  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  until  the  town  overlapped  its  close,  as  London  has  done 
to  the  Pavilion  in  Hans  Place.  She  was  rich  and  frugal,  and  as 
her  land  became  increasingly  available  for  building,  the  world 
presumed  that  her  representatives  would  in  all  probability  be- 
come still  more  wealthy,  while  nobody  knew  to  whom  or 
for  what  object  she  destined  her  possessions  to  descend.  At 
last  she  died,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  her  will  was 
opened,  and  then,  to  the  universal  amazement  of  Edinburgh,  it 
was  announced  that  Miss  Walker's  accumulated  money,  her  house 
and  land,  with  its  improvable  value,  were  all  to  be  conveyed  to 
trustees  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mary.  There  was  a  strong  Presbyterian  element,  we  believe, 
in  the  appointed  trustees  ;  but  they  were  men  of  honour  and  busi- 
ness, and  religiously  fulfilled  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them. 
The  grounds  surrounding  Miss  Walker's  residence  provided  the 
site,  while  the  larger  portion  of  the  estate,  with  its  increasing 
value  as  building  land  in  a  very  favourite  new  quarter  of  the 
town,  came  in  by  way  of  endowment.  After  a  limited  competition 
of  six  architects,  of  whom  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  Street,  Mr. 
Burges,  and  Mr.  Ross  contributed  most  able  designs,  those  of  the 
first-named  were  preferred,  and  the  building  has  been  gradually 
completed,  only  interrupted  as  it  was  by  the  not  unusual  incident 
of  the  ground  proving  bad  for  foundations,  and  the  cost  being 
proportionately  increased. 

More  interested  as  we  are  in  the  cathedral  as  a  social  and,  so  to 
speak,  political  phenomenon  than  as  an  architectural  achievement, 
we  need  only  observe  that  the  church  which  the  Northern  capital 
has  so  cordially  welcomed  among  its  public  monuments  is  a  care- 
fully planned  minster  designed  in  Early  Pointed  of  a  purely  Eng- 
lish type,  and  able  to  rank  with  cathedrals  of  the  second  order 
south  of  the  Tweed  such  as  those  which  we  named  in  connexion 
with  the  new  one  at  Truro ;  and  that  while  its  central  and  loftiest 
spire  is  already  built,  it  will,  in  emulation  of  Lichfield,  be  further 
adorned  by  two  others  capping  the  western  towers.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  is  known  to  have  said  that  he  considered  this  cathedral  to 
be  his  best  work. 

Imitation,  we  have  been  told,  is  the  truest  flattery,  and  if  it  is  so, 
Edinburgh  has  indeed  flattered  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  The  princi- 
pal church  of  that  town  before  the  Reformation  was  the  large 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Giles,  a  building,  in  its  present  form, 
mainly  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  the  incidents  of  Charles 
I.'s  unlucky  attempt  to  re-establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  was 
the  creation  of  a  see  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  hitherto 
stood  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrew's,  involving  the  elevation 
of  St.  Giles's  Church  to  the  dignity  of  its  cathedral.  Indeed 
the  world-famous  achievement  of  Jenny  Geddes  in  throwing 
the  stool  at  the  clergyman's  head  took  place  within  its  walls  on 
the  special  occasion  of  the  new  Dean  of  the  newly-constituted 
cathedral  first  attempting  to  read  the  new  Prayer-Book  put  out 
for  the  Scottish  Church  in  1637.  Since  then  there  have  been  no 
surplices  nor  Prayer-Books  known  at  St.  Giles's,  for  Charles  II. 's 
restoration  of  episcopacy  did  not  include  either ;  but,  for  all  that 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  have  been  tenaciously  jealous  to  main- 
tain it  in  its  style  of  cathedral  thus  inauspiciously  bestowed  upon 
it.  It  was  certainly  a  large  and  handsome  town  church,  and  well 
deserved  its  augmentation  of  rank.  The  "  crown  imperial " 
spire  which  caps  its  central  tower,  and  was  constructed  during 
the  Gothic  revival  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  noted  example 
for  architectural  writers.  Hacked  about,  stripped  naked,  cut 
up,  walled  up,  pewed  up,  and  galleried  by  its  new  owners, 
the  building  had  to  submit  to  some  ignorant  rctittings,  mis- 
called restoration,  in  1830.  Still  it  was  St.  Giless  Cathedral, 
the  cathedral  of  Edinburgh.  The  opposition  of  St.  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral, in  all  its  novel  pomp  of  ecclesiological  array,  was  a  sore 
blow  to  St.  Giles's  in  its  dowdy  widowhood ;  so  its  friends 


— notably  and  principally  Mr.  Chambers — took  the  one  wise  and 
generous  course.  They  resolved  upon  restoring  it  according  to  the 
architectural  lights  of  the  present  day. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Chambers's  munificence,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  found  necessary,  and  so  the  Lord  Advocate  brought 
in  during  last  Session  a  "  St.  Giles  Cathedral  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Bill,"  promoted  by  t  he  Corporation  of  the  city.  That  enlightened  and 
popularstatesman  SirGeorgeCampbell  took  notice  of  this  proceeding 
— what  can  escape  his  eagle  ken  ? — and  his  Presbyterian  soul  was 
Sorely  vexed  at  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  profanely 
recognizing  cathedrals ;  so  he  put  down  an  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
solely  on  account  of  the  phraseology,  which,  if  persisted  in,  might 
have  wrecked  it  and  frustrated  Mr.  Chambers's  generous  intention. 
To  save  his  gift  the  Government  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  com- 
promise and  substitute  in  the  Bill  "ancient"  for  "Cathedral 
Church,"  a  concession  announced  by  the  Lord  Advocate  in  words 
of  studied  contempt  for  Sir  George  Campbell's  absurdity,  which 
were  heartily  cheered  by  the  House.  We  should  suggest  to  Sir 
George  that  he  might  as  a  thankoffering  for  this  success  contribute 
to  the  adornment  of  what  he  alone  refuses  to  designate  a 
cathedral  by  the  gift  of  a  memorial  window  in  honour  of  Jenny 
Geddes.  Mr.  Morris  might  produce  a  chef-d'oeuvre  in  an  effigy, 
not  too  conventionalized  nor  very  mediaeval,  of  the  virago  brand- 
ishing her  stool. 

Mr.  Richard  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  may  point  to  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  as  evidence  of  what  a  disestablished  community  can 
effect.  The  answer  to  them  is  very  simple — that  while  his- 
tory and  experience  alike  indicate  that  the  majority  of 
Scotchmen  made  a  mistake  when,  in  reforming  their  religious 
system,  they  abjured  the  help  which  the  organization  and 
forms  established  in  England  afford  to  national  Christianity,  the 
Episcopal  system  which  still  flourishes  among  them  owes  no  little 
of  its  material  prosperity  to  its  identification  with  the  great 
Anglican  Church  of  the  Southern  country.  Certainly  the 
advocate  of  disendowment  could  hardly  point  to  the  results  of  Miss 
Walker's  magnificent  bequest — possible  as  her  scheme  was  in  all 
its  details,  through  the  non-existence  for  Scotland  of  the  law  of 
mortmain — as  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  his  crotchet. 


RETURNED  WITH  THANKS. 

MANY  people  of  literary  tastes  have  had  cause  to  wish  that 
the  printed  bcoks  which  they  lend  to  their  friends  were 
returned  as  speedily  and  as  surely  as  their  own  books  in  manuscript 
when  offered  to  publishers.  If  they  oblige  an  acquaintance  with 
the  loan  of  a  fifth-rate  novel,  the  chances  are  that  they  never  see 
it  again ;  but  if  they  send  a  learned  and  profound  work  of  their  own 
to  a  publisher,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  come  back  like  steel  to  the  load- 
stone. The  few  persons  who  have  never  written  a  book  can  hardly 
realize  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  unwelcome  return  on  the  author's 
hands  of  a  work  which  had  been  intended  to  astonish  the  world. 
Judging  from  the  books  which  it  is  our  business  to  look  over,  we 
should  imagine  that  no  nonsense  of  any  kind  would  be  refused  by 
publishers  in  these  days,  were  we  not  assured  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  that  the  amount  of  rejected  manuscript  at  the  present  time 
is  greater  than  ever.  Never  having  written  a  book  ourselves,  we 
cannot  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  woes  or  pleasures  of 
authors,  but  we  have  had  some  opportunities  of  observing  the  sym- 
ptoms and  phases  of  the  book-making  mania  in  others. 

In  his  heart,  almost  everybody  thinks  that  he  could  write  a  book ; 
and  we  are  sure  every  woman  does.  Let  no  one  persuade  himself 
that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  the  hour  of  temptation  may 
come  upon  him  when  least  expected.  We  hesitate  to  describe  the  life 
of  the  man  who  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  demon  of  book- 
writing.  The  inducements  offered  to  him  by  the  tempter  are 
amusement,  self-glorification,  and  lucre  ;  and  he  is  fool  enough 
to  believe  that  he  will  obtain  all  three.  It  is  easy  to  take 
the  first  fatal  step.  The  important  fact  that  the  novice  is  "  writ- 
ing something "  is  at  first  kept  a  profound  secret ;  but,  like 
other  secrets,  it  is  confided  to  friend  after  friend  and  acquaintance 
after  acquaintance,  until  the  thrilling  news  is  widely  spread. 
"  How  is  your  book  getting  on  ?"  becomes  a  stock  question  with 
most  of  the  intimates  of  the  writer;  and,  before  he  has  finished  a 
quarter  of  it,  he  is  perpetually  asked  whether  his  "  book  is  pub- 
lished yet."  He  at  once  feels  himself  exalted  to  the  proud  position 
of  a  literary  man.  He  is  quite  above  the  common  herd,  and,  for- 
getting the  universality  of  the  accomplishment,  he  feels  that  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  deference  and  respect,  for  is  he  not  "  writing  a 
book "  ?  His  own  convenience  and  that  of  all  his  belongings  is 
made  subservient  to  the  all-important  manufacture  of  his  pre- 
cious volumes.  He  carefully  endeavours  to  discover  the  hours 
and  conditions  most  suited  to  his  literary  faculties.  He  tries 
writing  before  breakfast,  after  breakfast,  before  dinner,  and  so 
on.  He  coaxes  his  muse  with  coffee,  Apollinaris  water,  cigars, 
or  medicine.  We  remember  reading  in  a  sensational  novel  of  a 
character  of  the  Guy  Livingstone  type  who  observed  that  he 
was  possessed  by  a  devil — which  was  true  enough,  in  a  sense 
— and  that  he  fed  it  with  brandy.  Some  young  authors 
might  feel  disposed  to  re-echo  the  first  part  of  this  observation, 
and  to  add  that,  do  what  they  might,  they  could  find  no  food 
that  would  agree  with  their  guest.  As  regards  material  appli- 
ances, all  sorts  of  experiments  are  made.  Many  varieties  of  p  iper, 
pens,  and  ink-bottles  are  tested.  The  best  of  desks  or  writing- 
chairs  will  not  always  make  the  pen  go  quickly,  and  even  "  the 
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literary  machine  "  lias  been  known  to  fail  to  produce  well-rounded 
periods.  The  novice  is  surprised  to  find  what  a  bulk  of  manu- 
script is  required  to  fill  one  moderate  volume  of  print,  lie 
is  even  more  astonished,  if  he  is  at  all  critical  of  his  own  work, 
at  the  persistence  with  which  the  same  words  and  phrases  recur 
on  every  page.  Commas,  colons,  and  setnicoious  are  a  snare  to 
him,  and  he  must  be  far  above  the  average  if  spelling  does  not 
often  prove  a  difficulty.  Fortunately  a  dictionary  on  his  writing- 
table  may  remove  the  last-named  stumbling-block,  and  he  will 
be  happy  if  he  resists  the  temptation  to  put  a  book  of  French"  or 
Latin  quotations  by  the  side  of  the  crutch  to  his  mother-tongue. 
He  has  of  course  shown  his  talent  as  au  author  by  conceiving 
life-like  characters  worthy  of  Lytton,  Thackeray,  or  Dickens  ; 
but,  although  he  pipes  to  them,  they  will  not  dance,  lie  has 
woven  an  intricate  plot,  comprising  a  murder,  a  divorce,  a  suicide, 
and  a  happy  marriage;  but  ho  rinds  the  greatest  difficult}'  in 
m  iking  his  imaginary  puppets  talk,  and  the  labour  of  concocting 
their  jokes  and  smart  repartees  is  a  pain  and  a  weariness  to  him. 
lie  endeavours  to  persuade  himself  that  he  finds  writing  an 
amusement ;  but  when  he  goes  ink-stained  from  the  fray  to  take 
a  little  luncheon  he  has  his  doubts  whether  the  fun  of  the  thing- 
has  not  been  overrated. 

At  any  rate  man  cannot  be  happy  without  sympathy,  and  the 
would-be  author  calls  in  a  friend  or  two  to  his  assistance,  who 
are  invited  as  a  special  favour  to  read  what  is  technically 
termed  the  "  copy."'  At  their  suggestion  he  makes  a  few  altera- 
tions in  the  plot,  improves  the  principal  characters,  and  makes 
various  excisions  and  additions.  The  margins  of  the  manuscript  are 
scribbled  over  in  a  cramped  handwriting,  and  pieces  of  paper  are 
gummed  on  here  and  there,  while  sundry  surgical  operations  are 
performed  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Perhaps  the  writer  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  a  real  author — a  man  who  has  not  only 
written  a  book,  but  lived  to  see  it  in  print;  and  this  authority  is 
respectfully  requested  to  read  as  much  of  the  book  as  has  been 
already  finished,  and  give  his  candid  and  unbiassed  opinion 
thereon.  Unable  to  escape  from  this  delicate  and  weari- 
some duty,  the  unhappy  critic  carries  off  the  precious  writings, 
when  he  probably  finds  them  so  utterly  beneath  criticism  that 
he  can  do  nothing  but  offer  a  few  commonplace  remarks,  with 
his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  aspirant.  This  is  enough, 
and  the  novice  already  sees  in  imagination  the  substantial  cheque 
of  the  publisher  and  the  favourable  criticisms  of  the  reviewers. 
We  pass  over  the  untold  trouble  of  writing  out  a  fair  copy 
of  the  entire  work  with  corrections  and  alterations,  the  careful 
selection  of  a  thoroughly  respectable  publisher,  and  the  affectionate 
packing  of  the  literary  child  which  has  been  born  and  nurtured  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  labour  and  suffering.  Its  parent  feels  quite 
uneasy  when  it  has  been  consigned  to  the  dangers  of  the  Post-office 
or  the  parcels  delivery.  A  reply  from  the  publisher  is  of  course 
expected  by  return  of  post,  and  of  course  not  received.  Days  and 
days  elapse  without  tidings  of  the  valuable  packet,  until  the  author 
begins  to  please  himself  with  the  fancy  that  the  publisher  is 
waiting  to  be  able  to  send  a  few  proof-sheets  for  correction,  with 
his  letter  as  to  terms.  One  day  a  brown  paper  parcel  arrives,  having 
no  apparent  resemblance  to  the  lovingly  arranged  package  which 
had  contained  the  precious  book.  Upon  opening  it,  he  has  the 
gratification  of  finding  his  property  restored  to  him,  accompanied 
by  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  are  written  the  laconic  words,  Re- 
turned with  thanks/'  And  that  is  all !  The  mock  gratitude  of  the 
"  with  thanks  "  contains  a  sting  which  he  thinks  he  might  at 
least  have  been  spared.  The  vile  sentence  is  scribbled  carelessly 
upon  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  letter.  This 
is  in  itself  an  insult.  He  had  expected  that  if,  at  the  very 
wor^t,  his  book  should  be  refused,  he  would  receive  a  long  and 
interesting  letter  upon  the  subject  from  the  publisher ;  but'  that 
this  miserable  scrap  of  three  words  should  constitute  the 
sole  and  only  requital  of  his  work  of  weeks  and  months  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  stand.  It  is  no  wonder,  he  thinks,  that 
his  book  should  not  have  been  appreciated  bva  man  who  cannot  even 
write  decent  English.  "Returned  with  thanks.'7  What  is  returned, 
to  whom  is  it  returned,  and  with  whose  thanks  is  it  returned  ? 
In  all  the  volumes  which  this  offensive  message  accompanied 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  so  devoid  of  sense  or  defiant  of 
grammar.  The  manuscript  itself,  when  unpacked,  has  an  air  of 
having  been  in  bad  company.  It  i3  already  musty  and  dusty,  and 
has  an  unpleasant  savour  of  the  waste-paper  basket.  Altogether 
it  looks  as  if  it  has  lost  its  self-respect,  and,  much  as  it  is  be- 
loved, somehow  or  other  it  is  not  welcomed  back  to  its  home  with 
the  warmth  and  affection  that  might  have  been  anticipated. 
It  is  even  possible  that,  if  a  cheerful  fire  is  blazing  within  easy 
reach,  the  disappointed  author  may  decide  in  the  agony  of  the 
moment  that  cremation  would  form  a  classic  and  appropriate 
conclusion  to  the  chequered  career  of  his  literary  offspring. 

Writers  of  books  are  not  the  only  scribblers  who  receive  slips  of 
paper  containing  the  consoling  words  "  Returned  with  thanks." 
Would-be  contributors  to  the  public  journals  are  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  missives.  Indeed  they  may  think  themselves 
lucky  if  they  get  even  so  much  politeness  as  this,  for  judicious 
editors  mostly  decline  on  principle  to  "  return  rejected  communi- 
cations." In  any  case,  if  the  writer  of  a  volunteered  contribution 
neglects  to  send  the  requisite  number  of  stamps  with  his  article, 
in  all  probability  he  will  never  see  it  again  either  in  print  or 
manuscript.  How  many  people  have  sent  "  a  good  thing  :'  to 
Punch,  and  eagerly  torn  open  the  next  issue  of  that  popular 
periodical  without  finding  the  '-good  thing"  recorded  in  its 


columns  or  ever  receiving  the  cheque  which  was  so  confidently 
expected. 

We  should  certainly  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending perseverance  to  writers  of  rejected  MSS. ;  but  we  cannot 
deny  that  unllinching  perseverance  sometimes  succeeds  at  last. 
There  is  a  literary  legend  that  Lingard's  History  was  refused  by 
several  publishers  before  it  was  printed,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
similar  well-authenticated  stories.  The  history  of  Jane  Eyre  is  a 
well-known  case.  As  regards  journalism,  unsuccessful  aspirants  may 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  there  are  but  few  regular 
writers  of  articles  who  never  find  a  contribution  refused.  Woful, 
however,  as  the  words  "  Returned  with  thanks  "  may  appear  to 
disappointed  writers,  they  have  even  more  melancholy  associations 
for  editors  of  public  journals.  When  a  man  writes  a  book  or  an 
article  which  is  rejected,  he  suffers  a  pang,  but  there  is  an  end  of 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  unfortunate  editor  is  daily  receiving 
packet  after  packet  of  useless  and  unsolicited  manuscript  until 
he  is  worried  almost  to  distraction.  Most  people  feel  the  recep- 
tion of  circulars  and  the  postal  advertisements  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies to  be  something  more  than  a  minor  nuisance ;  but,  after  all, 
such  trash  can  be  thrown  into  the  waste-paper  basket  at  a  mo- 
ment's glance,  while  the  communications  received  by  an  editor 
must  necessarily  be  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  scrutiny.  The 
scribbling  public  might  justly  give  an  occasional  thought  of  pity 
to  the  literary  winnowing-machines  known  as  editors,  sub-editors, 
publishers,  and  publishers'  readers.  As  to  the  non-writing,  non- 
editing,  and  non-publishing  community,  we  should  imagine  they 
must  often  regret  that  many  of  the  books  and  articles  which  they 
read  have  been  accepted,  printed,  and  published,  instead  of  having 
I  been  "  Returned  with  thanks." 


CAMELOT. 

fpiIE  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  opening  the  pro- 
-B-  ceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Taunton,  claimed 
for  Somerset,  among  its  other  titles  to  archaeological  repute, 
the  glory  of  being  ''  the  centre  of  three  cycles  of  poetical 
or  historical  drama  peculiarly  its  own,  and  investing  it  with 
an  especial  lustre — the  dramas  of  Arthur,  of  Alfred,  and  of 
Monmouth.''  On  the  first  of  these  cycles — the  Arthurian- 
conscious  perhaps  of  the  instability  of  his  ground,  he  did  not 
expatiate.  Acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  "pinning  down 
Arthur  and  clothing  him  and  his  companions  in  the  sober  vest- 
ments of  historical  reality,"  he  passed  with  light  step  over  the 
uncertain  field  of  tradition  ;  and,  while  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  "  a  living  man  of  a  stout  heart  and  a  gentle  spirit "  once 
existed  beneath  the  mass  of  legend  which  had  gathered  about  his 
name,  whose  image  it  was  "  pleasant  to  catch  through  the  glitter- 
ing haze  of  romance,  and  to  connect  with  the  hills  and  combes  of 
the  county  "  as  that  of  "  a  prince  who  lived  and  fought  for  its 
independence  against  a  foreign  foe,"  he  made  no  attempt  to 
localize  Arthur,  or  to  identify  the  places  whose  names  live  with 
such  undying  fame  in  poetry  and  romance  with  any  now  actu- 
ally existing.  Glastonbury,  of  course,  was  an  exception.  No  one, 
indeed,  could  open  an  archaeological  session  in  the  county  of 
Somerset  without  reference  to 

The  island-valley  of  Avilion, 

Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair,  with  orchard  lawns, 

where  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  her  champions  sleeps  in 
seeming  death,  ready  to  awake  in  her  sorest  need  as  the  avenger  of 
his  country's  wrongs,  with  the  head  of  the  faithless  but  repentant 
Guinevere,  brought  hither  from  her  cell  at  Ambresbury,on  the  breast 
of  her  injured  lord.  A  reference  to  Glastonbury,  "  Fidei  cunabula 
nostras  " — the  centre  of  the  legend  of  "  the  Christian  chivalry  of 
Arthur  and  his  knights  " — was  unavoidable.  But  the  Bishop's 
localization  ended  here,  leaving  it  to  others  to  specify  the  places  in 
Somerset  connected  by  history  or  tradition  with  "  the  spotless 
King."  To  one  of  these  we  would  desire  to  direct  our  readers' 
attention — namely,  the  hill-fort  of  "  Camelot,"  now  known  by 
the  more  prosaic  name  of  "  Cadbury  Camp."  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  claims  of  Cadbury  to  be  identified  with  that 

City  of  shadowy  palaces, 
And  stately,  rich  in  emblem  and  the  work 
Of  ancient  kings  who  did  their  days  in  stone; 
Which  Merlin's  hand,  the  Mage  at  Arthur's  court, 
Knowing  all  arts,  had  touched, 

is  not  unquestioned.  It  has  a  formidable  western  rival  in  the 
Cornish  Camelford,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  Arthur's 
own  castle  of  Tintagel,  is  better  known  and  more  generally 
recognized  than  the  more  obscure  Somerset  site.  But  a  re- 
view of  the  evidence,  both  documentary  and  traditional,  will, 
we  think,  show  that  the  pretensions  of  Cadbury  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  fabled  glories  of  "  many-towered  Camelot "  are  too 
strong  to  be  disregarded,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  urged  by 
Cornishmen,  ever  loyal  to  the  historic  fame  of  their  county,  in 
behalf  of  Camelford,  still  more  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Somerset  hill-fort. 

But  where  and  what  is  Cadbury  ?  To  the  majority  of  our 
readers  the  name  is  probably  unknown.  Or,  if  it  floats  through 
the  memory  of  archaeologists  in  some  shadowy  association  with 
the  earthworks  of  the  Western  counties,  ten  to  one  they  misplace 
it.  For  our  Cadbury  is  not  the  only  Cadbury  in  Somerset.  At 
least  two  other  hill-camps  bear  the  name.    One  is  found  crowning 
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the  limestone  hill  above  Yatton,  and  there  is  a  still  better  known 
Cadbury  on  the  ridge  above  Clevedon  and  Tickenkam,  just 
where  the  British  trackway  crossing  the  Avou  betwreen  the  now 
destroyed  Burgh  walls  and  Stokeleigh  camp,  and  pursuing  its  way 
along  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  British  Channel,  joined  the 
road  from  Portishead.  Inferior  as  both  these  Cadburys  are  to 
that  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  utterly  devoid  of  the 
slightest  Arthurian  pretensions,  the  last-mentioned  at  least 
is  so  familiar  as  a  favourite  place  for  picnics  from  Clevedon 
that  it  is  necessary  to  warn  our  readers  not  to  confuse  the  two 
and  mentally  place  Camelot  where  it  is  certain  Camelot  could 
never  have  stood.  In  point  of  fact,  "  Cadbury "  can  hardly  be 
called  an  individual  local  name.  Although  philologists  are 
not  quite  agreed  as  to  its  etymology — some  making  it  equiva- 
lent to  "  Ceddasburh "  =  St.  Chad's  Camp  (a  Mercian  dedi- 
cation which,  if  established,  would  gladden  the  heart  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Kerslake) ;  others  seeing  in  the  first  syllable  the  Keltic  "  coed  "  = 
wood,  or  "  cadr  "  =  the  strong — there  is  little  real  doubt  that 
Cadbury  is  a  form  of  "  Cath-burh  "  =  the  battle  fort,  an  appella- 
tion which,  since  fighting  was  the  raison  iCetre  of  its  construc- 
tion, any  such  fort  might  bear.  Our  Cadbury — the  Cadbury  which 
we  seek  to  identify  with  the  Arthurian  Camelot — is  situated  far 
to  the  south  of  either  of  those  already  named.  It  lies  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  about  seven  miles  south-west  of 
Wincanton,  and  ten  miles  south  of  Castle  Cary.  The  hill  whose 
flanks  are  scarped  and  scored  with  its  colossal  ramparts  and  fosses, 
and  whose  crest  is  occupied  with  its  fortified  area,  is  a  detached 
spur  from  the  range  which,  running  north  and  south,  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Yeo  and  is  the  source  of 
many  of  its  tributary  streams.  It  stands  completely  isolated  ;  cut 
off  to  the  east  from  the  chain  of  which  it  is  a  member  by  the  long 
eastward-stretching  valley  of  Whitcomb,  and  to  the  south  and 
west  defended  by  the  low  swampy  ground  watered  by  the  Cary, 
the  Camel,  and  the  Brae,  which  in  early  times,  where  it  was 
not  an  impassable  morass,  must  have  been  an  impenetrable 
jungle.  No  position  could  more  completely  have  commanded 
the  country  round,  or,  with  its  vast  ramparts  and  precipitous 
slopes,  have  formed  a  more  secure  stronghold  in  case  of  danger. 
From  the  absence  of  divisions  in  the  internal  area  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  its  chief  purpose ;  that  it  was  a  fortress  pure  and 
simple,  not  a  fortified  town  ;  designed  to  form  a  camp  of  refuge  for 
the  noncombatants  and  the  cattle,  to  which  also  the  fighting  men 
could  retreat  in  case  of  necessity,  not  a  place  of  ordinary  habi- 
tation. Its  strength  must  have  been  immense.  With  the 
exception  of  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester,  we  do  «ot  know 
where  we  should  find  so  wonderful  an  example  of  the  well-nigh 
impregnable  fortresses  of  the  early  Celtic  inhabitants.  Indeed, 
when  the  ramparts  and  ditches  were  of  their  original  depth  and 
steepness,  and  their  brows  bristled  with  a  stockade  of  sharp  stakes,  [ 
and  were  defended  by  desperate  combatants,  one  does  not  well 
see  how  such  an  entrenchment  could  be  stormed.  The  entrance, 
as  with  British  hill-forts  generally,  is  very  skilfully  formed  on  a 
curved  line,  so  that  an  attacking  force  might  be  taken  in  flank,  and 
is  defended  by  no  less  than  eight  banks  of  earth  separated  by 
ditches,  where  a  handful  of  men  could  effectually  repel  a  large 
body  of  assailants.  The  road  which  now  mounts  the  hill  from  the 
N.E.  corner  in  a  straight  line  has  evidently  been  cut  in  modem 
times  for  convenience  of  access  from  the  village. 

But,  with  all  its  immense  strength,  it  is  evident  that  Cadbury 
belongs  to  a  primaeval  age,  and  that  those  who  reared  it  were  men 
in  the  infancy  of  civilization.  The  ramparts  are  of  the  simplest 
kind,  earth  piled  by  hand,  with  a  rough  facing  of  lias  stone,  not 
strengthened,  as  in  later  and  more  artificial  works,  with  a  core  of 
concrete.  Discarding  Leland's  mythical  silver  horseshoe,  and 
passing  over  the  coins  and  other  objects  belonging  to  the  later  occu- 
pation by  the  Roman  conquerors  of  our  island,  the  broken  pot- 
tery, querns,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  life  turned  up  almost 
wherever  the  ground  is  opened  are  of  the  rudest  character,  be- 
speaking the  dawn  of  the  arts.  Everything  indicates  that  we  must 
discard  altogether  the  legendary  glories  with  which  poetry  and 
romance  have  invested  Camelot,  and  be  content  to  regard,  not  in- 
deed of  necessity  the  Arthur  of  the  wars  between  Briton  and 
Englishman,  but  the  nameless  chieftain  of  this  mysterious  fastness, 
as  little  more  than  a  leader  of  semi-barbarians,  hardly  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  Cetewayo  himself;  and  must  bring 
down  the  "city  of  enchanters  built  by  fairy  wings''  to  the  level  of  a 
New  Zealand  pah  or  a  Zulu  kraal.  If  there  was  au  Arthur  an- 
tagonist of  the  pagan  hordes  from  over  the  sea,  he  lived  some 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  his  day  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  genuine  origin  of  these  huge  earthworks  had  perished  from 
memory.  But  there  they  were  for  his  shelter,  and  naturally  his 
name  clung  to  them  rather  than  that  of  their  unknown  excavator. 
The  "strange  statued  gate,"  where  "Arthur's  wars  were  rendered 
mystically,"  "  on  whose  threshold  stood  the  Lndy  of  the  Luke"; 
"  Arthur's  arras  hall  that  Merlin  built,"  with  its  "  zones  of 
sculpture  and  golden  "  statue  in  the  mould  of  Arthur" ;  and  "  the 
lists  "  through  which  "  shot  "  the  spotless  King,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  only  in  the  pages  of  the  Laureate,  and  of  the 
"  daring  fabulists  "  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  from 
whom  he  has  derived  the  scenery  of  his  idyls  and  the  setting  of 
their  hero.  And  yet  on  such  a  spot,  so  beautiful  in  itself  and 
its  surroundings,  and  so  full  of  romantic  associations,  it  is  not 
easy  to  dispel  the  halo  which  the  painfulness  of  Mallory  and  the 
genius  of  Tennyson  have  raised,  and  accept  the  plain  prosaic  truths 
of  Arthur's  history.  As  we  stand  on  the  western  verge  of  the 
ramparts  and  see  the  mighty  Tor  of  Glastonbury  looming  through 


the  mists,  and  picture  the  whole  intervening  space  an  estuary  of 
the  sea,  from  whose  shallow  waters  the  two  hills  rose  like  islands, 
we  can  almost  fancy  we  see  the  dusky  barge  sliding  across  the 
level  lake,  which  is  to  convey  Arthur  to  his  last  mysterious 
resting-place,  and  hear  the  wailing  which  told  of  the  failure  of 
the  bright  hopes  that  gilded  the  opening  of  his  reign,  till  we 
almost  listen  for  the  whistling  of  Excalibur  as  it  flies  through  the 
night  air  from  the  hand  of  Sir  Bedivere,  and  half  expect°to  see 
him  straining  his  eyes  as  the  hull  which  is  bearing  away  his  King 
grows  less  and  less. 

Although  the  name  Camelot — or,as  some  earlier  authorities  write 
it,  "  Camalet " — has  quite  died  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cad- 
bury, the  root-word  "Camel"  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
The  river  Camel — probably  derived  from  the  Keltic  kam= crooked 
— flows  within  sight  of  the  hill,  and  not  far  off  are  the  villages  of 
Queen's  Camel  and  West  Camel ;  while  the  brook  which  washes 
its  base  has  its  source  in  Camel  Hill.  Our  early  topographers 
appear  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Cadbury  and 
Camelot.  Leland,in  more  than  one  place  of  his  Collections,  mentions 
it  unhesitatingly.  In  one  passage  he  makes  it  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Round  Table,  which  he  says  Arthur  kept  in  "  divers  places,  especially 
atCarlion,  Winchester,  and  Camalet,  in  Somersetshire.  This  Camalet, 
sometime  a  famous  toune  or  castel  standith  at  the  South  End  of 
the  church  of  South  Cadbyry.  The  same,"  he  continues,  "  is  situate 
on  a  very  Torre  or  hille  wonderfully  enstrengthened  by  nature,  and 
by  ditches  or  trenches  with  a  balky  walle  of  yerthe  betwixt  every 
one  of  them."  In  the  Asscrtio  Arturii  he  refers  to  the  traditional 
belief  of  the  people  of  the  vicinity — "  radicem  Camaletici  monti3 
incolentes  " — by  whom  "  the  name  of  Arthur,  once  the  dweller  in 
that  stronghold,  is  vaunted,  extolled,  and  sung  of"  as  their  own 
special  glory.  The  old  topographer  rises  into  an  unwonted  vein 
of  eloquence  as  he  descants  on  the  magnificence,  strength,  and 
loftiness  of  the  site.  "  Dii  boni,"  he  exclaims,  evidently  fresh 
from  a  visit  to  the  place,  "  quantum  hie  profundissimarum 
fossarum !  Quot  hie  egestce  terras  valla !  Quoe  dernurn  prse- 
cipitia !  "  To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  he  can  regard  it  as 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle  both  of  nature  and  art.  Stowe  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  authority,  for  in  his  Chronicle  ■ 
he  simply  reproduces  Leland's  words.  But  his  doing  this  is 
evidence  for  the  permanence  of  the  tradition.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Collinson,  the  accurate  historian  of  the  county 
of  Somerset,  for  Cadbury  appearing  in  ancient  records  under 
the  name  of  Camelot,  which  in  one  of  its  forms  it  also  bears  in 
several  old  maps.  In  the  first  edition  of  Saxton's  Atlas,  circa 
1 575,  we  find,  under  one  of  those  little  conical  mounds  which  did 
duty  for  hills  in  the  productions  of  our  early  chartographers,  "  ye 
casty  (sic)  of  camellek."  Stukeley  was  too  fanciful  to  be  worth 
much  as  an  authority,  if  unsupported ;  but  his  unhesitating  ac- 
ceptance of  the  old  name,and  his  remark  that  "  the  common  people 
refer  all  stories  to  King  Arthur,"  prove  at  least  that  one  so  fond  of 
new  and  strange  hypotheses  saw  no  weak  point  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  which  would  warrant  his  bringing  forward  a  theory  of 
his  own.  To  pass  from  prose  to  poetry,  Drayton  in  his  Pohjolbion 
chants  the  fame  of  Cadbury  under  its  legendary  name : — 

Like  Camelot  what  place  was  ever  yet  renowned, 
Where  as  at  Carlion  he  kept  the  Table  Round  ? 

Leaving  documentary  evidence,  popular  tradition  adds  all  its 
weight  to  this  identification.  The  connexion  of  Arthur  and  his 
knights  with  the  vast  hill  under  whose  shadow  they  live  is  an  un- 
doubted article  of  faith  among  the  older  villagers,  whose  simpli- 
city and  want  of  culture  are  sufficient  warrant  for  these  tales  being 
neither  those  "  garden  flowers  growing  wild,"  nor  "  the  thistledown 
seedlings  of  learned  theories,"  which  Mr.  Kerslake  regards  with 
well-founded  suspicion,  but  traditions  in  the  strictest  sense — namely, 
tales  handed  down  in  unbroken  chain  from  a  distant  age.  If  such 
traditions  are  worth  anything,  the  identification  of  Cadbury  with 
the  Arthurian  legend  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  The  very  air  is 
full  of  Arthur.  You  can  hardly  speak  to  one  of  the  older  inhabi- 
tants without  hearing  of  Arthur.  That  this  gigantic  eminence  is 
hollow,  and,  with  the  site  of  the  "  palace  "  on  its  summit,  is 
slowly  but  surely  sinking,  they  doubt  as  little  as  their 
own  existence.  Within  its  cavernous  recesses  they  will  tell 
you  is  a  vast  vaulted  hall  where  Arthur  and  his  knights  sit  in 
awful  state,  wrapt  in  deepest  slumber,  waiting  the  appointed 
hour  when  they  shall  be  summoued  forth  to  appear  once  more  as 
the  champions  of  the  right  against  might  and  oppression.  On  St. 
John's  Eve  the  hill  opens  for  a  brief  moment,  and  whoever  seizes 
the  instant  and  looks  down  with  eye  pure  of  siuful  taint,  may  be- 
hold far  below  him  the  King  and  his  warriors  in  solemn  conclave. 
Twice  a  year,  on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Eves,  the  chain  of  sleep 
is  unlocked,  and  the  hillside  yawns  to  give  them  passage.  Ou 
Christmas  Eve  the  retinue,  with  Arthur  at  their  head,  may  be  seen 
going  down  to  drink  of  a  hallowed  spring  which  wells  forth  from 
the  roots  of  the  hill  near  Sutton  Montis  Church,  as  of  a  fountain 
of  life;  while  those  who  have  been  belated  on  the  marshes  on  New 
Year's  Eve  will  tell  you  how  they  have  heard  a  ghostly  horn  and 
the  clamp  of  horsehoofs  and  the  baying  of  hounds,  and,  straining 
their  eyes  through  the  dark,  have  beeu  shiveringly  conscious  of  the 
passage  of  Arthur  and  his  huntsmen.  A  line  drawn  across  the 
marshes  towards  Glastonbury,  wliere  the  grass  is  greener  and  the 
com  ranker  than  elsewhere,  marks  the  way  they  take,  and  is  still 
known,  as  it  was  in  Stukeley 's  time,  as  "  King  Arthur's  Lane,"  or 
"King  Arthur's  Causeway.''  King  Arthur's  Well,  a  little  crystal 
basin,  its  brim  overgrown  with  delicate  ferns  and  blue  speed- 
well and  herb-Robert,  lurks  beneath  the  second  outwork  of  the 
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Castle,  to  the  left  of  the  modern  ascent.  Gates,  some  say  of 
iron,  some  of  gold,  lie  buried  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Those  who 
have  conducted  recent  excavations  have  overheard  the  workmen 
talking1  to  one  another  of  these  mystic  portals  u  carved  with 
dragon  boughts  and  elvish  emblements,"  as  Tennyson  writes,  and 
encouraging  themselves  in  their  labours  by  the  hope  of  coming  upon 
the  hidden  treasure.  That  the  whole  hill-top  is  believed  to  be  haunted, 
the  resort  of  fairies  and  other  visitants  from  another  world,  and 
that  the  villagers  are  not  very  willing  to  cross  it  after  dark,  needs 
hardly  to  be  stated.  When,  in  a  recent  digging,  a  quern  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  at  once  identified  with  the  fairy-mills  with  which 
the  thievish  elves  were  used  to  grind  the  com  which  they  had 
stolen  from  the  tields  below.  Of  course  this  enchanted  precinct 
contains  a  wishing-well,  which  is  still  much  resorted  to  either  in 
sport  or  good  faith,  and  into  which  crooked  pins  are  thrown  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  one's  desires.  This  well  is  known 
as  "  Queen  Anne's  Well."  The  origin  of  this  designation  cannot 
be  traced.  All  the  West  Country,  so  the  people  say,  used  to 
avow  that  Cadbury  was  enchanted  ground.  Aged  men  will  still 
tell  how  in  their  early  days  when  they  led  their  beasts  or  drove 
their  wains  to  Winchester,  Salisbury,  or  other  distant  towns,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  they  came  from  Cadbury,  folks  would  gather 
about  them,  and  question  them  about  King  Arthur  and  the  hill, 
and  the  fairies  that  made  it  their  home,  and  how  much  it  had  sunk 
in  their  days.  But  this,  like  all  other  picturesque  old-world 
beliefs,  is  fast  dying  out  with  the  spread  of  the  so-called  education 
of  a  rational  age,  which  laughs  to  scorn  all  the  pleasing  and  inno- 
cent superstitious  of  bygone  generations,  while  it  is  a  slave  to  far 
uglier  and  more  baneful  superstitions  of  its  own.  The  belief  in 
King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  is  certainly  more  wholesome 
than  a  belief  in  Mrs.  Guppy  and  table-rapping.  Wokein  Gott  ist 
viele  Gespenster. 


THE  THEATRES. 


^THIE  production  by  Mr.  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  of  The  Merchant 
—  of  Venice  was  eagerly  expected  and  had  a  double  source  of 
certain  attraction.  The  beauties  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Portia 
were  already  known ;  those  of  Mr.  Irving's  Shylock  had  to  be 
discovered.  The  character  of  Shylock  has  given  food  for 
much  discussion.  It  is  well  known  that  modern  interpreta- 
tions of  the  part  have  differed  entirely  from  those  given  by  the 
actors  who,  before  the  days  of  Macklin,  treated  the  part  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  most  grotesque  comedy ;  and  a  good 
many  people  have  told  us  how  Shakspeare  intended  it  to  be 
treated.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Theatre 
magazine,  has  argued  very  ingeniously  and  interestingly',  from  the 
fact  that  The  Merchant  of  Venice  appeared  during  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  iniquities  of  the  Jew  physician,  Rodrigo  Lopez,  that 
the  play  was  intended  by  its  author  as  "  a  plea  for  toleration  to- 
wards the  Jews."  The  theory  is  well  worked  out  and  hancrs 
well  enough  together,  since  it  is  admitted  that,  supposing  this  to 
have  been  Shakspeare's  intention,  his  position  as  a  manager, 
bound  to  please  his  public,  hampered  him  in  its  execution. 
But  .we  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  theorizing  as  to 
Shakspeare's  intentions  and  the  meanings  of  his  characters,  how- 
ever interesting  it  may  be  as  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  has  little 
practical  import.  It  will  hardly  seem  probable  that  Shakspeare 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  with  a  set  purpose  to  teach 
certain  moral  lessons  by  means  of  certain  characters,  to  be 
rendered  in  certain  definite  ways ;  and  yet  one  might  infer  from 
the  work  of  commentators  that  this  was  the  case.  No  manager  or 
play-writer  could  believe  that  any  part  would  ever  be  given  in 
precisely  the  same  way  by  any  two  actors,  except  so  far  as  it 
might  be  done  by  servile  imitation ;  and,  indeed,  to  make  this  pos- 
sible would  involve  a  degradation  of  character  to  caricature.  Such 
a  broad  rule  as  that  Shylock  ought  not  to  be  played  as  a  low- 
comedy  part,  or  that  Lear  ought  not  to  be  from  beginning  to  end 
a  drivelling  idiot,  may  of  course  be  laid  down ;  but  one  has 
surely  no  more  right  to  expect  an  actor  to  execute  a  part  in  the 
way  imagined  to  be  right  by  commentators  than  to  demand  that 
a  painter  should  seize  just  this  or  that  aspect  of  a  great  historical 
subject.  The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Mr.  Irving's  Shylock,  even 
in  those  who  find  bis  rendering  of  the  character'  differ  from  their 
view  of  it,  goes,  however,  to  prove  that,  as  has  been  suggested,  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  Shakspeare's  characters  made  from  studying 
the  text  is  valuable  chielly  as  a  mental  exercise. 

Mr.  Irving  presents  Shylock  as  a  picturesque  figure,  with  an 
air  as  of  a  man  feeling  the  bitterness  of  oppression,  and  conscious 
of  his  own  superiority  in  all  but  circumstance  to  the  oppressor — a 
feeling  which  is  finely  iudicated  when,  in  talk  with  Antonio,  he 
touches  the  Christian  merchant,  and,  seeing  the  action  resented, 
bows  deprecatingly,  with  an  affectation  of  deep  humility.  He 
dwells  with  concentrated  bitterness  on  the  expressions  of  hatred  to 
Antonio  in  the  speech  beginning  "  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he 
looks";  and  here,  in  the  implacable  determination  of  "If  I  can 
catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I 
bear  him,"'  we  have  the  prologue,  as  it  were,  to  the  intense  revenge- 
fulness  of  the  last  scene.  It  may  be  noted  that  since  the  first 
night  Mr.  Irving's  performance  has  gained  in  leading  up  consis- 
tently to  its  climax — as  consistently,  that  is,  as  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  a  human  creature  worked  on  by  mixed  emotions  which 
sometimes  ballle  scrutiny.    The  point  which  on  the  first  night 


seemed  most  striking  to  many  people  in  the  general  scops  of 
the  actor's  representation  was  that  his  Shylock  was  intended 
to  be,  before  all  things,  dignified,  and  it  was  thought  that  his 
acting  in  the  scene  when  he  bewails  the  loss  of  his  daughter  and 
his  ducats  was  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  the  performance.  It 
would  perhaps  be  neither  easy  nor  desirable  to  make  Shylock 
altogether  dignified  at  this  point;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
Mr.  Irving  has  improved  the  rendering  of  this  scene,  and,  with  it, 
the  whole  value  of  his  representation. 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Irving's  first  scene,  we  may  note 
specially  the  bitterness  of  subdued  scorn  in  the  speech  beginning 
"  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft  in  the  Rialto  you  have 
rated  me,"  aud  the  diabolical  mockery  of  good  humour  with  which 
he  proposes  the  "  merry  bond."  In  the  next  scene  in  which  the 
Jew  appears  we  have  again  his  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge 
marked  strongly  in  the  resolution  to  go  forth  to  supper  "  in  hate, 
to  feed  upon  the  prodigal  Christian,"  and  to  part  with  Launcelot 
"  to  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste  his  borrowed  purse  "; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  act  Mr.  Irving  has  introduced  a  singularly 
fine  touch  of  invention.  Lorenzo  has  fled  with  his  stolen  bride 
and  her  stolen  money,  and  a  crowd  of  masquers  has  crossed  the 
stage  and  disappeared  over  the  picturesque  bridge  with  laughter 
and  music.  Then  Shylock  is  seen,  lantern  in  hand,  advancing, 
bent  in  thought ;  and,  as  he  comes  close  to  his  robbed  and 
deserted  house,  the  curtain  falls.  The  effect,  however,  would, 
to  our  thinking,  be  doubled  if  the  curtain  had  not  fallen  for 
a  moment  and  been  raised  again  just  before  this  appearance 
of  Shylock — if  the  masquers  had  disappeared  in  sight  of  the 
audience,  and  the  sounds  of  revelry  had  died  away  in  the 
distance.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  dropping  of  the  cur- 
tain signifies  the  interval  of  time  which  might  naturally  elapse 
between  the  elopement  and  Shylock's  return  ;  but  this  is,  we 
think,  needless.  Mr.  Irving,  in  the  scene  already  referred  to  of  the 
third  act,  is  now  less  vehement  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
the  Jew's  passion  seems  to  have  exhausted  him,  but  is  not  for 
that  the  less  inteuse  in  itself.  He  is  overweighted  with  trouble, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  words  "  no  ill  luck  stirring,  but  what 
lights  o'  my  shoulders  ;  no  sighs,  but  o'  my  breathing  ;  no  tears, 
but  o'  my  shedding,"  is  charged  with  the  pathos  of  the  heaviest 
grief,  and  it  may  be  the  importance  given  by  the  actor's  feeling 
and  art  to  this  passage  which  makes  one  think  that  less  than  its 
due  value  is  given  to  the  following  passage  about  Leah's  ring. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  fourth  act,  as  is  fitting,  that  the  actor's 
complete  triumph  is  attained,  and  in  this  there  seems  to  us  no  room 
for  anything  but  admiration.  From  the  moment  of  his  entrance 
to  that  of  his  finding  his  revenge  torn  from  him  he  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  deadly,  resistless  hatred.  While  he  listens  to  the 
Duke's  speech  in  mitigation  he  has  the  horrible  stillness  and 
fascination  of  the  rattlesnake.  When  he  answers,  his  speech  is 
that  of  a  man  possessed  of  his  purpose,  coldly  tenacious  of  his 
rights.  His  object  has  been  gained,  and  the  passion  which  has 
been  concentrated  on  it  will  not  deign  to  waste  itself  in  sup- 
porting a  position  that  is  unassailable.  His  scorn  of  Gratiano's 
railings  seems  bitter  from  habit,  and  not  because  he  is  one  whit 
moved  by  them.  There  is  something  appalling  in  his  aspect  when 
he  stands  waiting  for  the  long  desired  momeut  with  the  knife  in 
one  hand  and  the  scales  in  the  other,  and  his  pointing  to  the  bond 
with  the  knife  as  he  asks,  "  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ?  "  is 
admirably  conceived  and  executed.  When  the  moment  of  defeat 
arrives  it  strikes  him  like  lightning,  but  its  effect,  like  that  of  his 
expected  triumph,  is  so  powerful  that  it  cannot  find  expression  in 
any  accustomed  use  of  gesture  or  attitude.  He  is  still  in  his  de- 
spair as  in  his  victory ;  but  it  is  the  stillness  of  one  suffering  instead 
of  threatening  death.  Where  he  before  inspired  terror,  he  cannot 
now  but  command  respect  for  the  very  awfulness  of  his  down- 
throw. He  leaves  the  court  with  a  dignity  that  seems  the 
true  expression  of  his  belief  in  his  nation  and  himself.  His 
mind  is  occupied  with  greater  matters  than  the  light  jeers  of 
Gratiano,  and  to  these  jeers  he  replies  with  three  slow  downward 
movements  of  the  head,  which  are  infinitely  expressive  of  his 
acceptance  of  that  which  has  befallen  him  and  of  his  power  to  bear 
himself  nobly  under  its  weight.  "  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite 
deal  of  nothing,"  and  what  he  says  at  this  moment  seems  empty 
indeed  when  answered  with  this  silent  eloquence.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  Mr.  Irving's  acting  at  this  point,  which  is  the 
climax  of  a  scene  the  power  and  imagination  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  rivalled. 

The  striking  excellences  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Portia  are,  if 
anything,  bettered  by  being  transferred  to  a  larger  stage  than  that 
on  which  they  were  first  presented  to  a  London  audience.  Every 
changing  phase  of  the  part  is  rendered  with  the  highest  instinct 
and  art,  and  every  change  seems  natural  and  easy.  The  tenderness  ; 
the  love  so  fine  that  it  finds  no  check  to  open  acknowledgment ; 
the  wit,  the  dignity ;  and  in  the  last  scene  the  desire  to  be  merciful 
and  to  inspire  mercy,  giving  way  to  a  just  and  overwhelming  wrath, 
and  followed  again  by  the  natural  playfulness  of  the  lady  whois  not 
the  less  a  great  lady  because  she  indulges  it,  are  alike  rendered 
with  a  skill  that  one  must  call  perfect.  As  feats  of  acting  the  as- 
sumption to  Nerissa  of  a  bragging  youth's  manner,  and  the  exit  in 
the  trial  scene  are  specially  remarkable ;  but  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  patent  beauties  of  a  performance  with  which  wo 
can  find  no  fault. 

The  cast  for  the  other  characters  might  perhaps  have  been 
better  devised.  Mr.  Forrester's  Antonio  is  disappointingly 
monotonous  and  tedious,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  who  has  lately  acted  very 
well  in  a  part  of  a  different  kind,  fails  to  give  grace  or  interest  to 
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Basaanio.  Mr.  Tyars  speaks  the  words  set  down  for  the  Prince  of 
Morocco  with  intelligence  and  discretion  ;  Mr.  Beaumont  repre- 
sents the  Duke  of  Venice  with  remarkable  dignity ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Cooper  makes  of  Gratiano  a  more  pleasant  person  than  he  is 
sometimes  made  on  the  stage.  With  regard  to  the  mounting-  of 
the  play,  Mr.  Irving  says,  in  a  note  prefixed  to  his  published 
version,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  hampering  the  natural 
action  of  the  piece  with  any  unnecessary  embellishment ;  but 
have  tried  not  to  omit  any  accessory  which  might  heighten  the 
effects,''  and  be  has,  it  seems  to  us,  carried  out  his  intention  with 
remarkable  taste  and  judgment. 

It  would  be  far-fetched  to  criticize  the  production  at  Drury 
Lane  of  Henry  V.  from  a  seriously  dramatic  point  of  view.  The 
performance  might  briefly  be  described  as  Mr.  George  Rignoldand 
a  panorama,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  panorama  is  not  bad 
of  its  kind.  Why  a  Chorus  which  apologizes  for  the  absence  of 
"  realistic  effects,"  such  as  horses  and  battle  scenes,  should  be 
retained  when  we  are  shown  four  horses,  one  stuffed  and  three 
alive,  and  a  prolusion  of  battle  scenes  on  the  stage,  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  inquire.  Mr.  Rignold  himself  has  some  qualifications 
for  appearing  as  the  leading  figure  in  the  show  which  he  presents, 
lie  has  great  vigour,  and  in  some  speeches  shows  appreciation  and 
power  of  execution.  But  he  is  entirely  without  the  dignity 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  part  which  lie  plays.  Among  the 
other  characters,  Mr.  Ryder  is  conspicuous  by  his  excellent  per- 
formance of  two  small  parts. 

Many  playgoers  of  different  generations  will  bave  noted  witb 
regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Buckstone,  whose  place  afriong  actors  was 
unique.  He  was  known  to  fame  both  as  a  playwright  and  as  the 
manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  during  a  long  period,  marked 
by  well-deserved  success  ;  but  it  was  as  an  actor,  both  at  his  own 
theatre  and  at  others,  that  he  made  an  ineffaceable  mark.  His 
bumour  was  part  of  himself,  and  was  indescribable  ;  but  he  fitted 
it  to  bis  characters,  and  not  his  characters  to  it.  His  place  can  no 
more  be  exactly  tilled  than  can  that  of  Charles  Mathews. 


REVIEWS. 


SPEDDING'S  ESSAYS.* 

IT  is  perhaps  because  he  is  best  known  by  his  great  work  on 
Bacon  that  Mr.  Spedding  informs  the  readers  of  his  present 
collection  that  its  contents  are  not  connected  with  the  principal 
labour  of  bis  life.  Some  of  the  essays  were  published  many  years 
ago,  and  relate  to  subjects  which  are  scarcely  known  to  the  present 
generation  ;  but  Mr.  Spedding  rightly  judges  that  they  will  be 
useful  contributions  to  the  history  of  questions  which  may  possibly 
be  reopened  hereafter.  "  When  I  have  bad  to  study  a  subject 
myself  I  have  always  wished  to  know  something  of  its  history,  and 
what  was  thought  and  written  about  it  in  its  earlier  stages."  Five 
of  the  papers  are  devoted  to  matters  of  colonial  policy  which  were 
once  of  great  importance.  The  Wakefield  theory  of  colonization 
bas  long  been  obsolete,  and,  indeed,  it  was  never  really  tested  by 
experiment;  but  forty  years  ago  it  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment both  of  sanguine  promoters  of  colonization  and  of  alarmists 
who  thought  that  emigration  afforded  the  best  means  of  relieving 
the  supposed  pressure  of  population  on  domestic  resources.  The 
theory,  though  it  was  simple,  had  a  kind  of  scientific  air.  Mr. 
Wrakelield  proposed  to  sell  all  the  laud  in  a  new  settlement  at  a 
low  fixed  price,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  of  immigrants.  In  an  article  published  in  the 
Edinbunjh  Review  in  1839  Mr.  Spedding  raised  objections,  not  so 
much  to  the  theory  as  to  a  proposed  application  of  the  system  to 
the  colony  of  South  Australia.  A  company  had  been  formed 
to  establish  the  settlement  on  the  Wakefield  principle ;  and  the 
projectors  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
the  Colonial  Office.  In  a  second  article,  published  in  1841,  Mr. 
Spedding  was  able  to  record  the  fulfiment  of  his  unfavourable 
predictions.  At  a  later  period  the  discover}'  of  the  Yarra  Yarra 
copper-mines  compensated  for  the  failure  of  the  original  scberne  ; 
and  South  Australia,  though  its  progress  bas  been  slow,  enjoys 
tolerable  prosperity.  The  Crown  has  long  since  given  over  to 
the  several  colonies  its  claim  to  unoccupied  lands,  which  are 
sold  witbout  any  reference  to  the  Wakefield  theory.  In  some  of 
the  colonies  the  dominant  democracy  discourages  immigration  on 
the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Spedding  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  it  is  known  that  he  afterwards,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  service,  but  with  more  than  corresponding  gain  to  literature, 
declined  the  highest  permanent  post  in  the  department.  His 
papers  on  negro  emancipation  and  apprenticeship,  and  on  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Jamaica  Constitution,  contain  tbe  results  of 
accurate  official  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  impartial  judgment. 
The  suspension  or  abolition  of  the  representative  Constitution  after 
the  disturbances  of  1866  justified  the  policy  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
Government  many  years  before,  which  was  defended  with  cogent 
argument  by  Mr.  Spedding.  There  was  abundant  evidence  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  tbe  coloured  population.    The  only  effectual  remedy 
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was,  as  later  experience  showed,  tbat  the  Crown  should  govern 
the  colony  through  its  agents  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  classes  ; 
but  at  that  time  constitutional  jealousy  was  stronger  or 
more  indiscriminate  than  in  the  present  day ;  and  many 
Englishmen  conscientiously  believed  that  the  suspension 
of  Parliamentary  government  in  Jamaica  wa3  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  freedom.  Another 
and  more  serious  obstacle  to  a  necessary  change  consisted 
in  the  equally  balanced  strength  of  political  parties  at  home.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  conscious  not  only  of  his  growing  strength,  but  of 
his  incomparable  superiority  to  the  actual  Ministers,  was  already 
on  the  threshold  of  power.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  for 
once  allowed  party  feeling  to  overrule  bis  better  judgment.  By 
defeating  the  Jamaica  Bill  he  forced  the  Government  to  resign ; 
and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  about  the  Ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber  that  the  Whigs  retained  office  for  two  years 
longer.  Mr.  Spedding's  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieio  furnisbed 
the  fullest  and  most  convincing  vindication  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
measure.  Since  that  time  proof's  have  been  multiplied  of  the  un- 
suitableness  of  representative  government  to  communities  which 
are  not  homogeneous.  One  of  two  distinct  races  obtains  exclusive 
control  of  the  common  Legislature,  with  the  result  of  depriving 
the  weaker  party  not  only  of  power,  but  of  security.  Even  moral 
and  social  equality  fails  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
conflicting  interests  or  pretensions.  The  Banes  and  the  Germans 
of  the  Duchies,  after  living  in  harmony  under  an  absolute  Govern- 
ment, burst  asunder  when  a  Constitution  of  the  modern  type  was 
introduced  into  the  monarchy.  Similar  causes  have  produced 
incessant  conflicts  in  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  and  the  same  diffi- 
culty now  complicates  the  affairs  of  South  Africa.  Tbe  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union  present  the  same  problem  whicb 
has  been  summarily  solved  in  Jamaica,  though  perhaps  the  poli- 
tical instinct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  inaj'  ultimately 
find  a  tolerable  solution. 

Mr.  Spedding's  political  writings  in  the  present  collection  are 
confined  to  colonial  topics.  Only  a  few  severe  students  will  recur 
to  the  history  of  Jamaica  and  South  Australia,  while  graceful 
literary  criticism  derives  an  additional  interest  from  the  remote- 
ness of  its  date.  Mr.  Spedding  reviewed  the  Headlonij  Hall  tales 
in  1837,  and  Tennyson's  poems  in  1842.  His  judgment  has  prob- 
ably not  been  greatly  altered  during  the  lapse  of  years  by  tbe 
comments  of  later  writers,  which  in  the  case  of  Tennyson  would 
fill  many  volumes.  His  criticism  on  Peacock  is  ingenious  and 
generally  just;  but  he  perhaps  fails  to  sympathize  sufficiently  witb 
the  exaggerated  expression  of  hearty  animal  enjoyment  combined 
with  intellectual  vigour.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  contend  that 
Dr.  Folliot's  philosophy  of  eating  and  drinking  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  song  in  Crotchet  Castle,  a 
man  in  his  life  of  a  span  may  do  something  better  than  dine  ;  but 
dinner  is  at  least  as  laudable  as  the  competing  projects 
for  reforming  the  world  which  Dr.  Folliot  sets  aside  in  favour 
of  a  glass  of  wine.  It  may  be  excusable  to  conjecture  that 
at  a  later  period  of  life  Mr.  Spedding  would  have  formed  a  less 
grave  and  more  genial  judgment.  The  article  on  Mr.  Tennyson's 
poems  was  written  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  the  author  that, 
if  he  would  publish  a  new  edition,  Mr.  Spedding  would  try  to 
obtain  leave  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh.  To  satisfy  the 
editor  it  was  necessary  to  tone  down  his  praises  of  a  genius 
which  was  then  regarded  witb  sincere  and  concentrated  enthu- 
siasm by  a  limited  number  of  early  admirers.  The  review  bears 
traces  of  the  conditions  under  wbich  it  was  written.  The 
extracts  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  poems  of  secondary 
rank,  while  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  the  "  Pictures,"  the  "  Talking 
Oak,"  and  tbe  "  Daydream "  are,  probably  in  deference  to  the 
characteristic  timidity  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  merely  mentioned 
in  a  single  sentence.  Some  editors  obey  in  their  literary  judg- 
ments a  precept  which  has,  with  better  reason,  been  propounded 
for  the  guidance  of  society  in  ordinary  conversation.  It  has  been 
thought  imprudent  to  tell  anything  which  the  bearer  does  not 
know  already,  or  to  ask  a  question  without  certain  anticipation  of 
the  answer.  Criticism  confined  wholly  to  the  repetition  of  estab- 
lished judgments  is  not  instructive.  Mr.  Spedding  bad  at  that 
time  a  weighty  message  to  deliver,  and  he  must  have  regretted 
tbat  his  utterance  was  not  wholly  free.  A  review  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
American  Notes  is  remarkable  for  a  little  literary  tempest  which  it 
produced.  Mr.  Spedding  happened  to  remark  that  Mr.  Dickens 
"  went  out,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  as  a  kind  of  missionary  in 
the  cause  of  international  copyright."  For  some  unintelligible 
reason  the  thin-skinned  satirist  was  violently  offended  by  a  state- 
ment which  was  at  the  same  time  perfectly  accurate  and  wholly 
inoffensive,  Mr.  Dickens  wrote  indignantly  to  the  editor  to  repu- 
diate the  supposed  mission  ;  and  he  is  recorded  in  Forster's  Life  to 
have  used  still  more  extravagant  and  unjustifiable  language.  Mr. 
Spedding  has  now  collected  a  number  of  passages  from  the  Life 
and  Letters  which  prove  that  Dickens  believed  himself  to  be  actively 
and  hopefully  engaged  in  the  copyright  agitation.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  why  he  should  bave  been  offended  at  the  suggestion 
that  a  creditable  enterprise  had  been  his  principal  object,  lie  went  to 
America,  in  fact,  to  get  money  by  writing  a  book,  and  undoubtedly 
be  did  his  best  to  procure  an  amendment  in  the  law  of  copyright. 
Mr.  Spedding  at  the  worst  inverted  the  order  of  bis  motives  by 
putting  the  most  disinterested  first. 

An  elaborate  and  instructive  essay  on  the  metre  called  the 
English  Hexameter  is  an  answer  to  some  lectures  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  on  the  same  subject  of  chronic  controversy.  Mr.  Spedding 
wb»llv  declines  to  recognize  in  the  English  hexameter  the  metro 
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either  of  Homer  or  VirgiL  In  a  discussion  in  which  one  or  more 
other  scholars  afterwards  joined,  Mr.  Shedding  had  the  best  of  the 
argument,  perhaps  because  he  happened  to  be  on  the  right  side  ; 
bm  in  a  supplementary  paper  he  falls  into  the  heresy  of  disbe- 
lieving that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  a  sense  of  quantity  which 
is  practically  lost  from  modern  languages,  though  it  survives  in 
traces  which  are  only  discernible  by  classical  students.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  question  cannot  do  better  thau  resort  for  in- 
formation to  Mr.  Spedding,  who  never  deals  superficially  with  any 
topic  which  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  examine.  They  will  in 
any  case  learn  from  him,  from  Mr.  Arnold,  and  from  Mr.  Munro, 
that  the  inquiry  is  dillicult  and  intricate.  Mr.  Spedding  says 
nothing  of  the  voluminous  hexameters,  original  and  translated, 
which  satisfy  the  German  ear.  A  nation  which  in  prose  habitually 
dispenses  with  stylo  may  naturally  be  tolerant  in  poetry  of  harsh 
and  unsatisfactory  metres.  No  foreigner,  unless  he  has 
acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  the  German  language, 
Cin  form  a  competent  judgment  on  the  question  whether 
German  hexameters  are  essentially  better  than  English.  In 
languages  where  versilication  ordinarily  depends  on  accent  and 
not  on  quantity,  it  is  probably  necessary,  as  in  English,  to  read 
hexameters  by  way  of  scansion,  and  not  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  Greek  and  Latin  verses  are  road.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  from  Erench,  Italian,  and  modern  Greek  scholars  whether 
in  their  languages  hexameters  arc  artilicially  kept  alive.  There 
are  a  few  essays  on  special  subjects.  Iu  one  of  them  Mr.  Spedding 
disposes  with  quiet  and  ironical  brevity  of  the  whimsical  doctrine, 
said  to  have  numbered  Lord  Palmerston  among  its  votaries,  that 
the  plavs  of  Shakspeare  were  written  by  Bacon.  It  was  almost 
superfluous  for  Mr.  Spedding  to  refer  to  the  highest  authority  on 
Bacon's  style,  which  is  his  own  practised  judgment.  Lord  Pal- 
merston might  as  reasonably  have  asserted  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
composed  Mr.  Bright's  speeches,  because  no  other  living  orator 
could  have  been  equally  eloquent.  Other  essays  relate  to  one  or 
two  isolated  historical  questions  of  the  period  which  Mr.  Spedding 
has  studied  in  connexion  with  the  events  in  which  Bacon  was  con- 
cerned. A  still  more  special  topic  is  discussed  in  a  paper  on 
"Teaching  to  Bead,"  which  will  be  valuable  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  phonetic  spelling.  The  obstinate  majority,  though  they 
have  hardened  their  hearts  against  the  innovation,  will  be  amused 
bv  knowing  that  Mr.  Spedding  learned  how  to  pronounce  many 
consonanted  Magyar  and  Croatian  proper  names  by  reading  the 
history  of  the  war  of  1849  in  the  Phonetic  News. 

Perhaps  the  best  essays  in  the  collection  are  two  theatrical 
criticisms,  on  the  part  of  Viola  as  acted  some  years  ago  by  Miss 
Kate  Terry,  and  on  Portia,  as  recently  acted  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 
Mr.  Spedding's  literary  faculty  appears  to  have  been  early  matured, 
but  both  his  ciitical  judgment  and  his  style  have  ripened  and 
become  more  subtle  with  the  lapse  of  years.  In  the  conception 
of  the  part  of  Viola  he  points  out  some  misapprehensions,  though 
he  gives  just  praise  to  the  actress.  The  representation  of  the 
character  of  Portia  seems  to  have  been,  in  Mr.  Spedding's  opinion, 
both  original  and  faultless.  In  both  cases  he  passes  from  the 
immediate  performer  to  the  heroine  of  Shakspeare,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  reprehending  with  cutting  gentleness  of  phrase 
some  of  the  traditional  blunders  and  vulgarities  of  the  stage.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  no  taint  of  coarseness  or  meanness 
could  attach  to  the  perfect  grace  of  Viola ;  but  Mr.  Spedding  has 
to  vindicate  her  from  the  charge  of  plotting  a  marriage  with  the 
Duke  when,  in  default  of  other  means  of  obtaining  a  suitable 
livelihood,  she  entered  his  service  in  disguise.  There  is  perhaps 
more  excuse  for  the  histrionic  buffoonery  which  has  delighted 
actors  and  spectators  in  connexion  with  her  reception  of  Sir 
Andrew's  challenge.  She  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  acute 
and  thoughtful  critic  who  shows  that,  notwithstanding  her  femi- 
nine timidity,  she  contrives  throughout  the  difficult  scene  to 
maintain  her  composure  and  dignity.  There  may  perhaps  be 
found  managers,  not  wholly  illiterate,  who  will  protit  by  Mr. 
Spedding's  instructions.  In  the  essay  on  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  per- 
formance of  Portia  Mr.  Spedding  controverts  the  traditional 
theory  that  Shylock  is  the  hero  or  central  figure  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  and,  in  answer  to  critics  who  had  objected  to  the 
prominence  of  Portia  as  performed  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  contends 
that  the  genius  of  the  performer  had  restored  the  true  balance 
of  dramatic  interest  as  designed  by  Shakspeare.  It  is  a  proof  of 
the  advantages  which  art  and  literature  enjoy  in  comparison  with 
accurate  political  and  historical  knowledge  that  the  majority  of 
leaders  will  care  more  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Viola  and  Portia 
thau  for  the  Jamaica  Bill  or  Wakelield's  theory  of  colonization. 


XORDEN'SKIOLD'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES.* 

"IT  TE  have  read  this  -work  with  great  interest,  and  yet,  as  wo 
*  »  came  to  the  last  page,  we  could  cot  but  regret  that  it  had 
not  been  compiled  with  somewhat  greater  literary  skill.  Professor 
Nordenskiold  ranks  with  the  first  of  Arctic  discoverers,  and  his 
deeds  should  be  told  by  a  writer  who  could  throw  round  them  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  style.  In  the  book  before  us  Mr.  Leslie,  the 
compiler,  has  shown  himself  careful  and  painstaking.  Higher  praise 
than  this  he  scarcely  deserves.  His  method  is  not  always  very 
clear  ;  his  discrimination  between  what  is  worth  mentioning  and 
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what  should  be  passed  over  in  silence  is  not  sound;  his  style  is 
somewhat  heavy,  and  his  English  is  by  no  means  faultless.  The 
book  might  have  been  with  advantage  considerably  shortened. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  we  be  told  that  on  the  26th  of  August 
Hellstad  shot  a  bear,  and  Malmgren  and  Duner  a  number  of  seals  ? 
Had  the  slaughter  of  these  animals  saved  the  lives  of  a  crew,  it 
would  have  been  of  interest  to  the  reader.  But  they  were  killed 
just  at  the  end  of  a  summer  voyage,  a  few  days  before  the  ship 
set  oil'  for  Europe.  Why,  again,  should  we  be  told  that  on  one 
occasion  an  attempt  was  made  to  blast  a  block  of  ice  with  gun- 
powder, when  "  a  cavity  was  produced  which,  however,  did  not 
extend  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  ice,  which  was  not 
considered  successful "  ?  Nothing  of  any  importance  depended, 
so  far  as  we  are  told,  on  the  success  of  this  attempt,  and  nothing 
came  of  its  failure.  Some  men  once  tried  to  blast  a  block  of  ice, 
and  did  not  consider  that  they  had  succeeded.  There  we  have 
the  whole  story ;  but,  when  we  hear  it,  we  may  well  ask  why  we 
were  troubled  by  having  it  told  to  us.  No  small  part  of  the  book 
is  a  translation  from  the  Swedish,  and  an  awkward  translation  too. 
We  come  across  such  a  passage  as  the  following :- — "  We  had  the 
opportunity  ....  of  being  astonished  at  the  idea  occurring  to 
any  one  of  sailing,"  &c.  We  read  of  the  "  epoch-forming  influ- 
ence which  has  been  exerted  on  geological  theories."  Such 
sentences,  awkward  though  they  are,  nevertheless  can  be 
made  out  by  a  little  consideration.  But  what  are  we 
to  say  to  such  a  passage  as  the  following  ?  — "  Taken 
overhead  an  investigation  as  complete  as  possible  of  the  geology 
of  the  Polar  lands,  so  dillicult  of  access,  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition for  a  knowledge  of  the  former  history  of  our  globe.''  If 
such  phrases  as  "  taken  overhead "  are  to  be  reckoned  sterling 
English,  it  would  seem  that  an  investigation  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible of  the  idioms  of  all  foreign  languages  is  an  indispensable 
condition  for  a  knowledge  of  our  own  tongue.  Any  one  who  knew 
Swedish  would,  no  doubt,  at  once  understand  what  Mr.  Leslie 
means  by  "  taken  overhead  ";  but  then  he  who  could  read  Swedish 
would  not  need  Mr.  Leslie's  compilation. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  this  book  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  all  who  have  followed  out  the  course  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration. In  the  limited  space  we  have  at  our  command  we  can 
but  touch  on  a  few  of  the  many  points  on  which  Mr.  Leslie  dwells. 
Professor  Nordenskiold's  voyages  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years,  and  almost  every  year  has  its  own  tale.  The  great 
discoverer  and  naturalist  comes  of  a  good  old  Swedish  stock  that 
had  settled  at  Frugord  in  Finland.  One  of  his  ancestors  had 
built  the  house  in  which  his  distinguished  descendant  passed  his 
youth,  In  the  middle  of  it  there  is  "a  hall  two  stories  high, 
round  the  upper  part  of  which  runs  a  gallery  in  which  collections 
in  natural  history  are  arranged.''  Each  generation  had  been  eager 
students  of  nature  and  had  made  additions  to  the  collections.  Such 
a  house  as  this,  with  old  books  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds,  was, 
as  Mr.  Leslie  well  says,  "  a  fitting  home  for  the  future  naturalist 
and  explorer,  Adolf  Erik,  who  was  to  make  the  name  of  Nor- 
denskiold world-famous."  The  lad  used  to  accompany  his  father 
when,  in  his  position  of  Government  Inspector  of  Mines,  he  made  his 
tours  through  Finland.  He  thus  early  acquired  the  keen  eye  of  the 
mineralogist.  He  was  next  sent  to  the  "Gymnasium"  at  Borgo.  Here 
he  enjoyed  very  great  liberty  so  far  as  studies  were  concerned,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year  had  distinguished  himself,  according  to  the 
Rector,  "  only  by  absolute  idleness."  His  father  knew  his  son's 
character.  He  removed  from  him  even  the  slight  control  to  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  subjected.  His  mother  had  during  this  first 
year  lived  with  him  in  the  town,  and  a  private  tutor  had  been 
given  him.  Henceforth  "  we  were  boarded  in  very  modest 
quarters,  and  got  full  liberty  to  manage  our  studies  in  our  own  way. 
Self-respect  was  thus  awakened.  I  became  exceedingly  industrious." 
He  next  passed  to  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  where  he  carried 
on  his  studies  with  extraordinary  zeal.  We  get  one  or  two  plea- 
sant glimpses  into  the  vigorous  life  of  the  Finnish  University. 
For  instance,  for  his  degree  of  Licentiate,  which  would  correspond, 
we  believe,  with  our  degree  of  Bachelor,  he  wrote  a  paper  "  On 
the  crystalline  forms  of  graphite  and  chondrodite,  which  was 
discussed  under  the  presidency  of  the  Dean  of  the  Mathematico- 
Physical  Faculty."  The  Crimean  war  broke  out  about  this  time, 
and  he  and  some  of  his  fellow-students  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Russian  Government  by  the  sympathy  they  showed  with  the 
Western  Powers,  and  were  rusticated.  On  his  return  he  hoped  to 
receive  one  of  the  large  travelling  stipends  of  the  University. 
He  gave  in  as  his  plan  of  travel  a  geological  excursion 
to  Siberia  and  to  Kamschatka.  The  plan  was  -not  carried 
out  at  the  time  ;  but  "  I  hope  now,"  he  wrote,  only  two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  last  great  voyage, 
"  to  bring  about  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  same  regions,  though 
on  another  and  far  grander  scale  than  would  then  have  been  pos- 
sible for  me."  He  obtained,  however,  "  the  Alexander  stipend  for 
a  tour  of  stud}'  through  Europe."  We  may  pause  for  a  moment 
to  reflect  how  much  might  be  clone  by  our  own  Universities 
were  they  to  train  up  such  students  as  Nordenskiold,  and  were 
they  to  apply  some  part  of  their  funds  as  wisely  as  the  University 
of  Helsingfors.  Nordenskiold  delayed  his  departure  on  his  travels 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  Promotion  Festival  of  1857,  when  he 
was  to  be  promoted  to  the  degree  of  master  and  doctor,  with  the 
first  place  of  honour  among  the  masters  and  the  second  among  the 
doctors.  "  This  '  promotion,' "  he  says,  "  became  an  unexpected 
turning-point  iu  my  life."  On  the  invitation  of  the  young  men 
who  were  to  become  laureates,  a  deputation  was  present  from  two 
[  of  the  Swedish  Universities.    They  were  received  with  great 
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honour.  "  Even  the  older  men  did  not  weigh  with  any  special 
care  the  words  with  which  the  guests  from  the  dear  old  mother- 
country  were  welcomed."  At  a  banquet  Nordenskiold  drank,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  their  poets,  a  toast  to  the  days  of  memories 
that  have,  tied  and  the  hope  that  still  remains.  The  Governor- 
General  looked  upon  it  all  as  little  better  than  treason,  and  Norden- 
skiold received  a  warning  from  one  of  the  Governor's  most  intimate 
friends  that  he  would  do  well  to  go  abroad.  He  accordingly  left 
Russia.  He  was  not  even  suffered  to  return  to  take  his  last  leave 
of  his  mother  on  her  deathbed.  He  soon  received  an  appointment 
in  Stockholm,  in  the  Rika-Museum  ;  and,  being  a  Swede  by  race, 
became  also  a  Swede  by  citizenship. 

He  at  once  began  to  form  plans  for  Arctic  exploration.  The 
modest  scale  on  which  he  carried  out  all  his  early  attempts 
reminds  us  of  the  great  voyagers  of  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  The 
funds  placed  at  his  disposal  were  very  small.  He  received  grants 
of  a  few  hundred  pounds  from  the  Government  and  contributions 
from  some  of  the  learned  societies  and  from  private  people.  He 
lias  had  throughout  a  munificent  patron  in  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson,  a 
merchant  of  Gothenburg.  The  total  cost  of  one  of  his  expeditions 
amounted  to  less  than  3,000?.  ;  yet  the  results  were  so  important 
that  it  won  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  English  and  French 
Geographical  Societies.  The  ships  in  which  he  sailed  were  of  the 
smallest.  One  year  he  went  in  a  vessel  of  less  than  twenty-seven 
tons  burden,  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine  men.  Even  when  his  expe- 
ditions began  to  be  on  a  bigger  scale,  the  ships  were  still  small.  It 
was  in  his  staff  of  men  of  science  that  he  was  specially  strong. 
Thus  in  1868,  while  his  crew  numbered  but  fourteen,  he  had  a 
physician,  three  zoologists,  two  botanists,  a  physicist,  and  a 
geologist  and  mineralogist.  He  himself  was  an  all-accomplished 
man  of  science,  while  in  the  two  officers  of  the  ship  he  had 
highly  trained  sailors,  accustomed  to  all  astronomical  ob- 
servations. In  his  great  North-Eastern  expedition,  from 
which  he  has  not  yet  returned,  everything  was  planned  on  a  larger 
scale.  Yet  it  was  to  cost  only  20,000/.,  of  which  sum  Mr.  Oscar 
Dickson  himself  contributed  12,000/.  The  Ver/a,  in  which 
Nordenskiold  sailed  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Pacific,  was,  it  is  true,  accompanied  part  of  the  way  by 
three  other  vessels.  But  her  own  crew  consisted  of  but  eighteen 
seamen.  Of  officers  and  other  scientific  men  there  were  nine. 
With  this  company  of  men— weak  indeed  in  numbers,  but  strong 
in  scientific  knowledge — he  accomplished  a  task  which  was  first 
attempted  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  but  which  had  long  been 
considered  impossible.  No  ship,  it  was  thought,  could  pass 
through  the  Sea  of  Kara,  that  "  ice-cellar,"  as  one  of  the  great 
geographers  called  it.  Nordenskiold  set  himself  to  his  great  work 
in  his  usual  cautious  way.  He  first  aimed  only  at  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  Yenissej.  He  saw  that,  if  the  mouth  of 
this  river  could  be  easily  reached,  a  vast  opening  would  be  made 
for  commerce.  He  started  in  a  schooner  of  seventy  tons  burden 
with  a  crew  of  twelve,  and  accompanied  by  two  botanists  and  two 
zoologists.  Was  there  ever  before,  we  should  like  to  know,  a 
ship  of  discovery  which  carried  twelve  sailors  and  five  learned 
doctors  ?  With  no  great  difficulty  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
mighty  river.  "  We  had  now,"  Nordenskiold  says  with  just  pride, 
••  attained  a  goal  which  great  seafaring  nations  had  for  centuries 
striven  in  vain  to  reach."  He  sent  his  ship  back  to  Norway  while 
he  ascended  the  Yenissej  in  a  boat  to  a  village  where  he  was  taken 
on  board  a  river  steamer.  His  account  of  Liberia  certainly  gives 
a  great  shock  to  all  the  associations  which  had  gathered  round  the 
very  name  of  the  country  : — 

We  were  yet  far  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  circfe,  and  as  many  perhaps 
imagine  that  the  tittle  known  region  we  were  now  travelling  through,  the 
Siberian  tundra,  is  a  desert  wilderness  covered  either  by  ice  and  snow,  or  by 
an  exceedingly  scanty  moss  vegetation,  it  perhaps  may  not  be  unsuitable  to 
state  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  we  saw  snow,  as 
has  been  mentioned  before,  during  our  journey  up  the  Yenissej  only  at  one 
place,  in  a  deep  valley  cleft  some  fathoms  in  breadth,  and  the  vegetation, 
especially  on  the  islands  winch  arc  overflowed  during  the  spring  floods,  is 
distinguished  by  a  luxuriance  to  which  I  have  seldom  seen  anything 
comparable. 

Already  had  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  imm  asurable  extent  and 
richness  in  grass  of  the  pastures  drawn  forth  from  one  of  our  walrus-hunters, 
a  middle-aged  man,  who  is  owner  of  a  little  patch  of  ground  among  the  fells 
in  northern  Norway,  a  cry  of  envy1  at  the  splendid  land  our  Lord  had  giveu 
" the  Russian,"  and  of  astonishment  that  no  creature  pastured,  no  scythe 
mowed,  the  grass.  Daily  and  hourly  we  heard  the  same  cry  repeated,  and 
in  even  louder  tones,  when  some  weeks  after  we  came  to  the  grand  old 
forests  between  Yenisseisk  and  Turuchansk,  or  to  the  nearly  uninhabited  plains 
on  the  other  side  of  Krasnoyarsk  covered  with  deep  teheruo-sem  (black 
earth)  ;  equal  without  doubt  in  fertility  to  the  best  parts  pf  Scania,  and  in 
extent  surpassing  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula.  This  judgment 
formed  on  the  spot  by  a  genuine  though  an  illiterate  agriculturist  is  not 
without  interest  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  future  importance  of  Siberia. 

His  enthusiasm,  indeed,  about  this  wild  country  knows  no 
bounds.  As  he  writes  he  has  before  him,  as  he  says,  a  bunch  of 
splendid  Siberian  grapes.  The  currants  that  were  growing  wild 
were  larger  than  any  he  had  before  seen,  even  in  gardens.  Siberia 
can  boast  of  a  belt  of  laud,  in  most  places  more  than  six  hundred 
miles  broad,  generally  "covered  with  splendid  easily  cultivable 
soil,  stretching  from  Ural  to  the  Pacific."  There  are  vast 
forests  of  huge  pines,  through  which,  if  a  man  should  travel,  he 
might  go  for  a  hundred  leagues,  perhaps  for  two  hundred,  with- 
out coming  upon  an  inhabited  place.  At  no  great  expense,  as 
competent  engineers  maintained,  the  Yenissej  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  Obi  and  the  Lena.  These  three  rivers,  according 
to  the  Academician  von  Baer,  drained  a  larger  extent  of  territory 
than  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean,   We  cau  almoit  forgive  Mr.  Leslie  when  in  his  en- 


thusiasm he  writes  : — "  By  these  voyages  was  inaugurated  (sic) 
a  sea-route  from  the  Atlantic  destined  to  be  of  incalculable  im- 
portance for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Northern  Asia 
and  for  the  commerce  of  the  world."  Certainly  Professor  Norden- 
skiold, if  he  has  not  inaugurated  anything,  has  opened  a  new  line 
of  trade.  If  he  is  not  carried  away  by  the  too  sanguine  hopes  of 
a  discoverer,  how  great  is  the  folly  of  Russia  in  turning  her 
strength,  and  wasting  it  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  barren  steppes 
of  Central  Asia.  The  lives  and  the  treasure  that  she  is  throwing 
away  in  wresting  from  wandering  tribes  lands  which  at  the  best 
afford  but  a  miserable  sustenance,  might  turn  her  northern  terri- 
tories into  vast  States  as  prosperous  as  those  of  North  America. 
Russia,  however,  cares  more  about  subduing  men  than  mastering 
nature. 

Everywhere  in  his  trip  up  the  Yenissej  the  traveller  was  well 
received.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  had  at  first  hesitated  about 
taking  him  on  board.  His  was  neither  a  passenger  boat  nor  a 
cargo  boat,  but  a  movable  warehouse  propelled  by  steam.  He  was 
more  of  a  trader  thau  a  navigator,  and  was  seldom  styled  by  the 
crew  captain,  but  master.  When,  however,  he  learnt  what  man- 
ner of  people  the  travellers  were  he  at  once  received  them.  He 
cleared  the  goods  out  of  one  of  his  cabins,  treated  them  with  hos- 
pitality, and  refused  to  receive  any  payment  whatever,  though  they 
were  a  whole  month  on  his  boat.  They  returned  overland  to 
Sweden.  For  this  voyage  the  former  student  of  the  University  of 
Ilelsiugfors,  who  had  not  even  been  allowed  to  return  to  Finland 
to  see  his  dying  mother,  received  the  thanks  of  the  Russian 
Government.  The  honours  of  his  discovery  belong,  however,  not 
to  Russia,  which  had  found  his  spirit  too  free  and  bold,  and  so  had 
rejected  him,  but  to  Sweden,  which  had  gladly  welcomed  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  returned  than  he  began  to  plan  the  greatest  of 
his  voyages,  from  which  he  is  on  his  way  home  once  more 
crowned  with  success.  Of  this  voyage  Mr.  Leslie  gives  us  a  brief 
but  an  interesting  account.  We  are  sorry,  by  the  way,  to  learn 
that,  at  Cape  Chelyuskin,  the  very  extremity  of  the  Old  World, 
in  latitude  770  36'  37",  "  a  promontory  glinted."  Glinting, 
we  had  hitherto  hoped,  was  confined  to  the  pages  of  silly 
novels  and  to  the  latitude  of  London.  However,  we 
must  not  part  with  Mr.  Leslie  with  a  word  of  censure.  We  must 
thank  him  for  having  introduced  English  readers  to  the  career  of 
a  man  of  a  singular  greatness  of  character.  Not  the  least  part  of 
our  obligation  is  due  to  him  for  having  shown  how  much  can  be 
done  by  such  a  man  with  the  most  moderate  resources.  Some  of 
Nordenskiold's  voyages,  voyages  rich  moreover  in  discoveries,  have 
certainly  cost  less  than  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  or  the  maintenance 
of  a  pack  of  hounds.  W7e  should  like  to  see  in  all  our  great  sea- 
ports merchants  with  the  same  enthusiasm  for  science  and  the 
same  generosity  that  distinguish  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson  of  Gothenburg, 
fitting  out  like  him  exploring  expeditions.  We  do  not  know  why 
such  enthusiasm  and  such  generosity  should  be  confined  to  our 
seaports.  In  such  a  case  as  this  "ship-money"  might  be  raised 
even  in  the  inland  counties.  It  is,  at  all  events,  no  small  satis- 
faction to  learn  that  one  Englishman,  Mr.  Leigh-Smith,  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Nordenskiold  at  the  time  when  he  and  his 
crew  were  in  the  utmost  danger.  Mr.  Leigh-Smith  had  been  in 
his  yacht  to  Spitsbergen,  and  had  met  the  Swedes,  who  were  in- 
tending to  pass  the  winter  there.  He  promised  to  be  among  the 
first  who  would  look  for  them  next  summer.  "  Thus  they  sepa- 
rated from  the  man  who,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  expedition, 
"  was  to  render  it  so  great  a  service,  and  bind  its  members  to  him 
for  ever  in  the  bond  of  gratitude  and  attachment."  Those  of  our 
readers  who  do  not  remember  the  services  that  were  thus  rendered 
we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Leslie's  book. 


HENDERSON'S  FOLK  LORE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES." 

fSMIIS  new  edition  of  Mr.  Henderson's  work,  which  was  first 
-L  published  thirteen  years  ago,  makes  its  appearance  with 
such  authority  as  it  may  derive  from  the  sanction  of  the 
Folk-lore  Society,  of  whose  "  Record  "  we  lately  (September  20, 
1 S 79)  noticed  the  first  volume.  It  thus  takes  its  place  amongst 
a  series  of  books  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  together 
accounts  of  all  the  superstitions  and  traditional  stories  which 
form  the  unwritten  literature  of  the  English  people,  and  thus, 
by  an  exhaustive  examination  of  an  important  field,  to  enrich 
the  great  storehouse  of  Comparative  Mythology.  In  our  re- 
marks on  the  "  Folk-lore  Record  "  we  said  something  of  the 
method  which  it  would  be  well  to  follow  in  carryiug  out 
such  an  undertaking ;  and  it  is  with  reference  chied}'  to  this 
method  that  we  purpose  to  speak  of  Mr.  Henderson's  volume, 
although  the  large  amount  of  fresh  matter  incorporated  into  it 
would  give  it  an  independent  claim  to  our  attention.  The  papers 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Record "  revealed  a  danger  which 
seems  to  call  for  more  systematic  co-operation  and  for  closer 
editorial  revision.  We  pointed  out  instances  of  repetition  not  only 
in  notices  of  local  customs  which  seemed  to  have  no  particu- 
lar iuterest  or  significance,  but  in  anecdotes  or  statements  quoted 
from  books.  Some  of  the  matter  so  repeated  makes  its  ap- 
pearance again  iu  Mr.  Henderson's  pages.  We  have  here  once 
more  Bacon's  account,  twice  quoted  in  the  "Record,"  of  the 

*  Notes  on  the.  Folk-tore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  the 
Borders.  By  William  Henderson.  London:  Published  for  the  Folk-lore 
Society.  1879. 
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means  by  which  the  wife  of  the  English  Ambassador  in  Paris 
professed  to  get  rid  of  his  warts;  and  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  look  forward  without  some  misgivings  to  the  multiplication  of 
volumes  open  to  this  charge  of  tedious  iteration.  We  even 
venture  to  hint  that,  if  the  same  custom  be  found  in  many  or  all  1 
the  counties  of  England,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  it  again 
and  again,  as  though  it  were  peculiar  to  one.  We  may  be  thought 
overbold  if  we  add  that,  among  the  various  matters  comprised  in 
the  province  of  what  is  called  folk-lore,  there  may  be  some  which 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  at  all.  Explorers  in  an  inviting 
region  may  naturally  resent  such  counsel,  especially  if  they  have 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  may  soon  be  too  late  to  seek  for  the 
■treasures  contained  in  it.  StiU  the  loss  of  some  of  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Henderson's  book  would,  we  believe,  be  no  great  disaster.  Of 
the  various  modes  of  charming  away  warts  many  have  been  given 
already  in  the  "  Record';  but,  even  if  we  had  no  previous  know-  , 
ledge  of  them,  there  would  be  little  profit  in  learning  that  of  these 
plans  one  is  to  steal  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  rub  the  warts  with  it, 
and  throw  it  away  ;  while  "  a  fourth  is  to  make  as  many  knots  in 
a  bair  as  there  are  warts  on  tho  hand,  and  throw  it  away.  A 
tifth  is  to  apply  eel's  blood  ;  a  sixth  to  whisper  to  tho  wart, '  If 
you  do  not  go  away  in  a  week,  I'll  burn  you  off  with  caustic'  " 
Again.  "  boys  take  a  new  pin,  cross  the  warts  with  it  nine  times, 
and  fling  it  over  the  left  shoulder  ;  or  they  prick  the  warts  with  a 
number  of  pins,  and  stick  the  pins  into  an  ash  tree,  believing  that 
as  the  pins  become  embedded  in  the  growing  bark  the  warts  will 
disappear.''  If,  under  the  head  of  Charms  and  Spells,  we  are  to 
wade  through  pages  of  similar  details  for  all  the  counties  of  the 
kingdom,  and  if  all  customs  closely  analogous  to  these  are  to  be 
recorded  at  length,  the  prospect  is  rather  alarming.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  details  are  absolutely  identical,  but  the  difference  lies 
often  or  commonly  in  some  very  minute  or  insigniticant  point. 
The  principle  of  the  wart  cure  by  sticking  pins  into  a  tree  reap- 
pears unchanged  in  the  recipe  for  a  cough  which  directs  that  a 
hairy  caterpillar  is  to  be  tied  in  a  small  bag  round  the  child's 
neck,  the  corresponding  explanation  being  given  that  as  the  insect 
dies  the  cough  vanishes. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  vast  multi- 
tudes of  facts  or  supposed  facts,  most  of  which,  taken  singly,  are 
of  little  consequence,  the  first  and  indispensable  need  is  that  of 
careful  classification.  If  the  reader  looks  for  such  exactness  of 
method  in  Mr.  Henderson's  volume,  he  must  to  some  extent  be 
disappointed.  Among  the  more  important  chapters  is  the  one  on 
Dragons  or  Worms ;  and  if  in  connexion  with  popular  beliefs  or 
traditions  there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  in  which  we  ought 
to  arrange  our  materials  systematically,  it  is  when  we  speak  of 
beings  described  under  similar  names,  but  often  widely  differing  in 
their  attributes.  We  have  snakes  which  are  baleful  and  deadly  ; 
we  have  others  which  are  endowed  with  wisdom  and  capable  of 
imparting  it  to  others ;  some  are  creatures  of  the  darkness,  others 
belong  to  the  regions  of  light.  Some  bring  only  havoc  and  ruin  ; 
others  are  associated  only  with  the  ideas  of  life  and  its  incessant 
reproduction.  Some  are  regarded  with  friendly  affection,  others 
with  honor  and  loathing.  It  is  impossible  to  place  in  the  same 
L-roup  the  malignant  snakes  which  the  infant  Hercules  strangles  in 
liis  cradle,  and  those  which  feed  the  babe  Iamos  with  honey  in  the 
violet  beds,  or  again,  the  serpent  which  is  the  minister  of  Es- 
culapius  in  restoring  the  sick  to  health  and  the  cripple  to  soundness 
of  limb.  We  have  to  note  also  their  forms  as  well  as  their  at- 
tributes— the  half-woman  Echidna,  whose  cave  Hercules  enters  in 
the  wilds  of  Scythia,  and  the  less  shapely  monsters  slain  by 
Phcebus,  Cadmus,  and  other  gods  or  heroes ;  and,  further,  we  have 
to  determine  whether  these  creatures  have  any  affinity  with  the 
terrible  beings  discomfited  or  slain  by  (Edipus,  Theseus,  Bellerophon, 
or  Perseus.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  explain  these  outgrowths  of 
popular  belief  by  assigning  them  all  to  one  source,  nor  shall  we 
account  for  the  kindly  functions  of  many  of  these  beings  by  re- 
ferring to  the  terror  with  which  in  the  earlier  ages  men  regarded 
the  uncouth  and  fearful  forms  of  some  among  the  beasts  en-  j 
countered  by  them.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Mr.  Henderson ;  and  the  result  is  a  certain  weakness  ! 
of  treatment  which  tempts  us  to  think  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  prive  no  explanation  at  all.  After  some  discourse 
about  Saurians  and  Pterodactyles,  we  are  told  that 

The  "baby  thought  "  of  the  human  race  having  been  moulded  by  such 
strange  and  terrible  creatures,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  earliest  tradi- 
tions of  almost  every  nation  tell  of  monsters  of  sea  or  land — the  foes  of 
man.  The  folklore  of  China  teems  with  tales  of  dragons  and  se  rpents.  In 
the  Grecian  mythology  we  find  the  many-headed  Hydra  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  the  boar  of  Calydon  by  Meleager,  the  Cretan  Minotaur  by 
Theseus,  as  well  as  the  sea-monster  from  whom  Perseus  saved  Andromeda,  I 
the  horses  of  Dioinede  who  fed  on  human  flesh,  and  the  Cyclop  Polypheme  ! 
blinded  by  Ulysses,  while  Norse  mythology  tells  of  the  Jormungaund,  a 
sea-serpent  surrounding  the  globe  and  defying  the  mighty  Thor  to  do  more 
than  move  it  slightly,  and  the  Kraken,  which  buries  its  vast  bulk  in  the 
muddy  ooze  of  the  ocean's  depths,  only  rising  from  time  to  time  to  engulf 
some  unhappy  ship  beneath  the  waves. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  motley  group  of  conceptions  associated 
with  the  beings  mentioned  in  this  passage  should  have  its  origin 
in  the  sight  or  the  dread  of  pterodactyles  and  mammoths,  and  that 
these  stupendous  brutes  should  be  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Polyphemus,  represented  by  creatures  in  human  shape,  although 
it  may  be  of  gigantic  size.  But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Henderson  is  more 
successful  in  telling  his  story  than  in  marking  its  chief  features. 
Thus  in  his  account  of  the  ravager  of  the  Pollard  lands,  he  tells 
us  that  the  battle  of  the  champion  with  the  monster  was  waged 
during  the  night,  and   that   "  th-*  sun  rose  just   as  Pollard 


severed  the  boar's  head  from  the  trunk"  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  has  noticed  the  bearing  of  this  incident  on  the  origin 
of  the  story,  or  marked  the  significance  of  the  treasures  which  the 
local  worms  or  dragons  of  Northern  England,  like  those  of  everv 
other  country,  are  supposed  to  guard.  He  admits  that  such  stories 
are  widely  spread,  and  that  their  growth  must  be  a  subject  of  great 
interest ;  but  he  seems  more  inclined  to  account  for  this  growth 
by  guesses  than  by  a  patient  comparison  of  each  legend  and  all  its 
features  with  other  legends  to  which  they  exhibit  any  likeness.  It 
is  really  doing  too  much  honour  to  nonsensical  theories  to  mention 
that  some  authors  look  upon  these  stories  as  growing  up  "  round 
the  memory  of  such  monsters  of  cruelty  as  Attila  or  the  infamous 
Baron  de  Retz,  who  are  accordingly  handed  down  to  posterity  with 
the  outward  lineaments  of  dragons  and  suchlike  monsters."  We 
were  not  aware  that  they  are  so  handed  down  ;  but  we  do  not  dispute 
Mr.  Henderson's  conclusion  that  this  theory  is  "  insufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  question,"  although  we  fail  to  see  that  anything  is  gained 
by  trying  to  combine  two  other  theories — those,  namely,  which 
trace  these  conceptions  to  the  shapes  of  gigantic  Saurians,  or 
which  discern  in  these  stories  the  moral  and  spiritual  strife  between 
good  and  evil,  "  once  shown  in  all  its  intensity  upon  Mount 
Calvary."  Retaining  the  latter  belief,  he  yet  thinks  it  perfectly 
clear  "  that  the  outward  form  and  presentment  of  evil  as  thus  set 
before  us  is  borrowed  from  those  monstrous  forms  of  animal  life 
which  were  more  familiar  to  our  ancestors  than  happily  they  are  to 
their  descendants."  By  some  means  or  other,  these  grotesque  or 
horrible  beings  became  emblems  of  the  powers  of  evil  over  which 
Christian  heroes  have  been  victorious ;  but  what  this  process  was 
Mr.  Henderson  cannot  say : — 

Whether  the  legend  (of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon)  was  founded  on  a 
true  history,  or  was  called  into  existence  to  meet  the  cravings  of  a  recently 
Christianized  world,  may 'be  open  to  doubt;  but  certain  it  is  that,  pre- 
sented as  was  its  subject  in  so  attractive  a  form,  it  exactly  met  the  wants 
of  men  who  in  those  days  of  ignorance  needed  some  material  embodiment, 
which  should  forcibly  impress  upon  them  the  great  contest  between  good 
and  evil. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  equally  certain  that  the  piling  up  of  guesses 
is  unscientific,  and  that  it  is  especially  out  of  place  until  we  have 
traced  these  traditions  to  their  earliest  form,  and  examined  the  most 
ancient  literature  relating  to  them.  It  is  useless  to  theorize  about 
the  dragons  of  Wantley  and  Lambton  until  we  have  compared 
them  with  dragons  in  the  legends  of  other  countries,  and  carefully 
examined  the  language  of  each.  If  we  assert  that  a  myth  at  first 
purely  physical  acquired  gradually  a  moral  and  spiritual  signi- 
ficance, w*e  must  trace  tho  several  stages  through  which  it  passed  ; 
and  these  we  are  able  to  follow  on  Indian  and  Persian  soil,  marking 
the  steps  by  which  the  battle  of  the  rain  god  with  the  throttling 
snake  or  dragon,  Ahi  or  Vritra,  has  become  the  dualistic  conflict 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.    In  the  words  of  M.  Breal : — 

Le  mythe  vt'dique,  transform^  ct  agrandi  par  les  livres  iraniens,  entrc 
par  cette  voie  dans  le  Ohristianisme,  Une  fois  que  1' Apocalypse,  en  don- 
nant  place  a  une  representation  repandue  dans  tout  le  moude  indo-europeen, 
l'eut  autorise'e  aux  yeux  de  la  foi,  les  traditions  locales  substituerent  saint 
Michel,  saint  Georges,  on  saint  Theodore  a.  Jupiter,  Apollon,  He'raeles  on 
Persee.  C'est  sous  ce  deguisement  que  le  mythe  vedique  est  parvenu 
jusqu'k  nous  et  qu'il  a  encore  ses  fetes  et  ses  monuments.  Les  arts  l'ontcon- 
sacre  en  mille  maniexes  ;  saint  Michel,  une  lance  a  la  main,  de'bout  sur  le 
dragon,  est  une  image  aussi  familiere  it  tous  les  yeux  que  l'a  pu  etre,  il  y  a 
trcnte  siecles,  a.  l'esprit  des  Indous  le  dieu  Indra  foulant  aux  pieds  lc 
demon  Vritra  foudroye. 

The  chapters  on  Haunted  Spots  and  on  Dreams  are  even  less 
satisfactory.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  many  of  the  stories  here 
told  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  folk-lore  at  all,  or  why  they 
should  be  related  as  in  any  way  peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
Northern  counties.  Thus  we  have  here  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  the 
family  party  gathered  in  a  garden,  when  one  of  the  children, 
looking  up  suddenly,  exclaims  that  she  sees  her  brother  wTalking  on 
the  gravel  path.  The  brother  is  in  India,  and  the  father,  taking  a 
note  of  the  time,  learns  afterwards  that  his  son  had  died  at  the 
moment  of  the  apparition.  Undoubtedly  these  stories,  whatever- 
may  be  their  historical  value,  prove,  as  Mr.  Henderson  remarks, 
the  existence  of  a  belief  in  ghosts  or  spectres  ;  but  there  is  little  use 
in  relating  them  at  length,  when  tales  either  identical  with  them 
or  most  closely  resemblin°r  them  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
From  the  pains  which  Mr.  Henderson  takes  to  impress  on  us  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses  or  of  the  narrators  on  whose 
authority  the}-  rest,  we  might  be  justified  in  inferring  that  he 
wished  some  of  them  at  least  to  be  regarded  as  ascertained  facts. 
Even  to  this  there  v  ouid.  be  no  objection  if  he  kept  consistently  to 
this  opinion.  But,  having  related  some  of  these  tales  with  an 
evident  inclination  to  accept  them  as  historically  credible,  he  lays 
special  stress  on  one  which  he  regards  as  "  of  exceeding  interest." 
This  story  of  the  ghost  of  Lew  Trenchard  House  he  gives  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould,  and  some  of  its  features  are  striking 
enough.  The  spectre  which  haunts  the  house  is  that  of  a  lady 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  Madame  Gould,  and  who  died  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Her  appearance  to  a  young  man 
who  returned  from  America  shortly  after  her  deatli  is  thus 
related :  — 

Hiring  a  horse  at  Tavistock,  he  rode  home,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
It  was  .a  cleat  moonlight  night,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  Lew  Valley 
with  the  white  rime  lying  thick  on  the  grass,  he  noticed  a  newly-ploughed 
field,  in  which  the  plough  had  been  left.  On  this  was  seated  a  lady  in 
white  satin,  with  long  brown  hair  floating  down  her  shoulders.  Her  "face 
was  uplifted,  and  her  eyes  directed  towards  the  moon,  so  that  Mr.  Symmonds 
had  a  full  view  of  it.  He  recognized  her  at  once,  and,  taking  oft'  his  hat,  he 
called  out, "  I  wish  yon  a  very  good  night,  madame."  She  bowed  in  return,  and 
waved  her  hand,  the  man  noticing  the  sparkle  of  her  diamond  riugs  as  she  did 
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so.  On  reaching  home,  after  the  first  greetings  and  congratulations,  he 
said  to  his  aged  parents :  "What  do  you  think,  now?  1  have  seen  that 
strange  Madame  Gould,  sitting  on  a  plough  this  time  o'  night,  and  with  frost 
on  the  ground,  looking  at  the  moon.''  All  who  heard  him  started,  and  a 
blank  expression  passed  over  their  countenances.  The  young  man,  seeing 
that  he  had  surprised  them  more  than  he  had  anticipated,  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  The  reply  was,  "  Madame  was  buried  three  days  ago  in  Lew 
Church." 

On  the  tradition  thus  localized  at  Lew  Trenchard  Mr.  Baring 
Gould  remarks  (and  clearly  with  Mr.  Henderson's  approval),  that 
in  its  essentials  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity  :  that  Madame  Gould 
strongly  resembles  the  German  Dame  Holle ;  and  that,  in  his 
belief,  she  is  "  unquestionably  au  ancient  Saxon  goddess,  who  has 
fallen  from  her  pedestal  and  undergone  anthropomorphosis  and 
localization  " ;  such  instances,  though  not  uncommon  in  Norway 
or  Germany,  being,  he  adds,  rare  in  England.  Mr.  Gould  is  pro- 
bably right ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
story  may  be  applied  to  all  stories  of  the  same  class  related  in  this 
volume,  and  we  must  choose  between  such  explanations  and  the 
simpler  faith  which  is  ready  to  accept  them  as  facts  if  tney  rest  on 
what  is  regarded  as  "  credible  testimony."  If  we  follow  Mr. 
Gould,  we  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  over- 
loaded his  pages  with  these  tales.  Of  the  book,  taken  on  the 
whole,  we  may  say  that  it  contains  much  matter  which  is  well 
worth  attention,  and  much  also  which  adds  little  or  nothing  to  its 
interest  or  its  value. 


THE  CHINGLEPUT  OR  MADRAS  DISTRICT.* 

\\J  E  can  hardly  give  a  clearer  notion  of  this  compilation  than 
»  »  by  comparing  it  to  a  statistical  account  of  Middlesex  which 
should  describe  everything  except  London.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  district  which  lies  between  Nellore  and 
Northern  Arcot  on  the  one  side  and  Southern  Arcot  on  the  other, 
and  which  comprises  the  Presidency  town  of  Madras.  Everything 
relating  to  the  latter  place  has  very  properly  been  excluded,  on 
the  principle  which  led  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  in  his  volumes  of 
statistics  for  the  Province  of  Bengal,  to  omit  all  notice  of  Calcutta 
from  his  chapters  on  the  Twenty-four  Pergunuahs.  The  capitals 
of  Bengal  and  of  Western  and  Southern  India  each  deserve  a 
volume  to  themselves.  It  might  probably  be  imagined  that  there 
could  not  be  much  interest  in  the  description  of  a  district  which 
contains  little  of  mountain  scenery,  and  no  picturesque  tribes  with 
strange  dialects,  features  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Aryans,  and 
astounding  customs  in  regard  to  marriage  and  worship.  But  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  book  will  remove  any  such  impression.  A 
weekly  contemporary  not  long  ago,  while  admitting  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  Indian  civil  and  military  services,  their  earnestness, 
hard  work,  and  devotion  to  the  natives,  characteristically  ended 
with  the  paradox  that  they  had  but  one  fault,  "  they  knew  nothing 
of  India."  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  every  generation 
scores  of  men  have  carried  into  the  silence  of  private  life  in 
England  au  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  Hindu  mechanics 
and  agriculturists  as  profound  and  accurate  as  that  possessed 
of  our  own  rural  population  by  practical  landowners  and  be- 
nevolent agents.  The  misfortune  hitherto  is  that  a  vast  deal  of  this 
rustic  erudition  has  perished  with  its  possessors.  And  it  is  the 
merit  of  works  like  Mr.  Hunter's  and  the  volume  before  us  that 
they  rescue  ephemeral  knowledge  from  oblivion,  collect  and 
arrange  scattered  details,  link  each  generation  to  its  successor, 
expound  or  reconcile  conflicting  theories  about  rent  and  taxa- 
tion, overflow  with  statistics  indispensable  to  any  estimate 
of  Indian  progress,  and  prove,  in  a  quiet  but  unpretending  way, 
bow  much  has  been  done,  in  spite  of  early  errors,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  intelligence  and  social  comfort  amongst  Mahom- 
medans  and  Hindus.  Half-an-hour's  perusal  of  the  chapters 
in  this  manual  devoted  to  agriculture  would  have  prevented 
the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (August  1879)  from  gravely 
recording  such  absurdities  as  that  "  the  Hindus  have  three  castes, 
the  Brahmans,  or  priestly  caste;  the  Shatrafs  (!),  or  soldier  caste  ; 
and  the  cultivators.  To  these  a  fourth  is  added,  the  outcast 
serfs  or  labourers." 

We  must  begin  by  stating  what  the  district  of  Chingleput  has 
not  got.  It  cannot  boast  of  the  fertility  of  Tinnevelly  or  Tanjore 
in  the  far  south,  which  are  the  just  pride  of  all  Madras  civilians. 
A  large  portion  of  Chingleput  consists  of  stony  and  unprofitable 
wastes ;  and  its  mountainous  ranges,  with  bare  tops  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  2,500  feet,  cannot  be  compared  in  beauty  with  the 
Animalei  or  the  iVeilgherry  hills.  To  sportsmen  it  offers  but 
slight  attractions  beyond  a  few  antelope  and  spotted  deer,  and 
abundance  of  snipe.  Its  canals,  as  works  of  utility,  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  beside  the  irrigation  works  of  the  Godaveri.  Yet  the 
total  revenue  from  all  sources — land,  excise,  salt,  stamps,  and  one 
or  two  other  items — averages  about  475,000/.,  or,  in  Indian 
phraseology,  47  lacks  of  rupees.  And  the  holdings  of  ryots 
under  the  Government,  whom  an  English  lawyer  would  probably 
term  tenants  in  capite,  number  more  than  55,000.  Of  these 
23,000  pay  less  than  one  pound  rent  a  year.  This  part  of  India 
has  not  even  the  faintest  breath  of  a  cold  season  or  winter,  as  the 
temperature  in  December  and  January  stands  at  700  at  sunrise, 
and  is  over  8o°  by  2  P.M.    The  average  rainfall  is  under  50  inches 
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in  the  year,  but  parts  of  the  district  have  occasionally  been 
flooded  by  a  downpour  of  something  like  20  inches  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Every  now  and  then  there  is  the  excitement  of  a 
cyclone,  with  its  strange  interval  of  a  calm  between  two  violent 
gales  blowing  from  diametrically  opposite  quarters.  No  less  than 
seventeen  of  these  visitations  have  been  recorded  in  little  more 
than  a  century.  Even  in  ordinary  seasons  there  is  always  the 
celebrated  surf  to  be  watched,  dreaded,  and  admired.  In  fine 
weather  the  rollers  have  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  break  at  300  feet 
from  the  shore.  In  storms  they  swell  to  12  or  14  feet,  and  break 
at  a  distance  of  1,000  feet. 

The  author  of  this  work,  Mr.  C.  S.  Crole,  has,  we  ought  to 
state,  a  great  deal  to  communicate  besides  notices  of  geology, 
climate,  and  fauna  and  flora.  He  has  filled  the  office  of  Sub-Col- 
lector at  Chingleput  for  several  years,  has  had  access  to  the  records 
of  Government,  and  has  splintered  his  lance  in  an  animated  con- 
troversy with  his  superiors  about  the  causes  of  arrears,  the  precise 
status  of  sub-tenants,  and  the  squabbles  between  this  class  and. 
their  opponents,  known  as  Mirassidars.  But  before  glancing  at 
the  intricacies  of  revenue  questions,  it  is  instructive  to  mark  how 
the  district  was  originally  acquired,  and  how  we  dealt  with  it 
during  the  early  or  mercantile  period  of  the  Company's  rule. 
When  the  French,  under  Lally  and  La  Bourdonnais,  were  disput- 
ing with  us  for  empire  in  the  arena  of  the  southern  Presidency, 
there  were  two  rival  Nawabs  who  claimed  help  and  recognition 
from  the  foreigners.  Raja  Sahab  was  the  protege  of  the  French. 
We  espoused  the  cause  of  Nawab  Mohammed  Ali,  who,  in  return, 
made  over  to  the  East  India  Company  the  district  of  Chingleput 
by  a  grant  in  1760,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  helpless  Emperor 
of  Delhi,  Shah  Alum,  in  1763.  We  think  it  was  injudicious  of 
the  author  to  devote  part  of  one  chapter  to  the  policy  of  Dupleix 
and  Lally,  and  to  all  the  marches,  countermarches,  sieges  and  trea- 
ties, which  are  far  better  told  in  Orme  and  other  historians. 
One  or  two  facts,  however,  may  be  culled  from  his  pages,  though 
they  are  too  diffuse  for  a  summary,  and  not  ample  enough  for  a 
history.  He  has  exhumed  the  original  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  Madras  intimating  to  the  Court  of  Directors  that  an  ensign's 
commission  had  been  granted  to .  a  certain  Mr.  Robert  Clive,  as 
"  being  of  martial  disposition,"  and  "  hating  acted  as  a  volunteer 
in  our  late  engagements."  It  is  characteristic  of  the  age  and  the 
man  to  find  that  this  same  soldier-civilian  is  credited  with  the 
gift  of  a  splendid  necklace,  of  the  value  of  3,682  rupees,  to  the 
shrine  of  a  celebrated  temple  at  Conjeveram,  usually  spelt  Kanchi- 
puram  or  the  "  City  of  Gold."  The  town  of  Madras,  we  note,  or 
rather  the  land  which  was  its  nucleus,  was  given  to  the  East 
India  Company  in  1639  by  a  subordinate  of  the  Raja  of  Chandra- 
giri,  and  it  is  pointedly  designated  "  as  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
Hindu  sovereignty  in  the  South." 

But  while  Madras  was  rising  in  importance,  while  Governors 
were  disputing  with  their  Councils,  and  Hyder  Ali  was  devas- 
tating the  Carnatic  with  fire  and  sword,  the  district  of  Ching- 
leput, besides  being  the  scene  of  historical  battles,  became  the 
cause  of  much  official  perplexity  and  antagonism,  which  it 
is  the  special  merit  of  volumes  such  as  these  faithfully  to  por- 
tray. Mr.  Crole  gives  a  clear  sketch  of  the  revenue  administra- 
tion under  the  Hindus,  the  Mahommedans,  and  the  British ; 
and  we  can  only  repeat  that  no  right  understanding  as  to  the 
sources  of  popular  contentment,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  pre- 
vention of  famine,  or  the  incidence  of  taxation,  can  possibly  be 
arrived  at  by  any  statesman  until  this  intricate  subject  has  been 
fairly  mastered  in  essential  principles,  if  not  in  minute  details. 
Mr.  Crole  quotes  Sir  Thomas  Munro  to  support  his  own  scepticism 
as  to  the  moderate  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  mild 
Hindu  sovereigns  were  supposed  to  take.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Mauu  and  other  authorities  to  fix  the  regal  share  at  one-sixth  or 
one-fourth.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  share  of  the 
ruler  was  generally  one-half,  and  sometimes  more.  It  is  also  quite 
certain  that  in  the  south  of  India,  and  in  Chingleput  especially,  the 
village  communities  flourished  during  the  Hindu  period,  and  that 
the  cultivating  classes  were  divided  into  three  classes  of  pro- 
prietors, under-tenants,  and  mere  slaves.  Wilks's  uc&ur.t  of 
Mysore,  and  papers  published  by  the  Madras  Government  i  1  :S62, 
are  mines  of  antiquarian  lore  on  these  topics.  After  the  Hindus 
came,  of  course,  the  Mahommedan  kings  of  Golconda ;  but  their 
administration  lasted  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Crole  has  very  little  to  say  in  favour  of  either  the  Emperor  or 
his  lieutenants.  Few  records  were  kept;  no  regular  or  even 
summary  settlement  seems  to  have  been  attempted ;  confusion 
and  anarchy  followed  on  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul  Empire ; 
Hyder 's  cavalry,  in  the  well-known  words  of  Burke,  "  blasted 
every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed  every  temple "  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  when  the 
Madras  Government  were  presented  with  Chingleput  as  a  fief,  or 
jaghir,  by  their  grateful  Nawab,  Mohammed  Ali,  they  could  only 
see  their  way  to  collecting  the  revenue  by  handing  over  the 
whole  tract  back  to  the  grantor  on  an  annual  lease.  Nothiug,  if 
we  can  credit  Mr.  Crole,  could  have  been  worse  than  the  result. 
A  dozen  English  collectors,  changed  every  two  years,  with  no 
ideas  on  any  Indian  subject  except  palankins,  hackeries,  coarse 
red  cloths,  and  the  woollen  manufactures  of  "  Gentoos,"  groping 
in  the  dark  by  the  aid  of  venal  interpreters  to  find  out  if  there 
was  the  smallest  analogy  between  the  rent-roll  of  an  English 
squire  and  the  collection  list  of  the  Talook  of  Conjeveram,  could 
never  have  wrought  anything  like  the  misery  occasioned  by  the 
harpies  and  hangers-on  "of  the  Nawab.  At  length  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  sheer  despair,  took  up  the  matter,  and  the  steru  re* 
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alities  of  revenue  administration  bad  to  be  faced.  At  first  tbere 
were  a  good  many  changes  and  sbiftings  in  the  English  agency, 
with  the  usual  result  of  turning  six  into  half-a-dozen  and  half-a- 
dozen  into  six.  Some  of  the  tracts  were  farmed  out,  as  was  the 
case  in  Bengal ;  and,  what  with  ignorance,  uncertainty,  and  the 
impassiveness  and  distrust  of  the  actual  proprietors,  no  pro- 
gress was  made  until  the  arrival  of  a  certain  Mr.  Lionel  Place,  who 
became  Collector  of  the  district  in  the  time  of  Lord  Ilobart,  in  1794- 
Mr.  Crole  dwells  deservedly  on  the  character,  the  determination, 
and  the  beneficent  labours  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  an  excellent 
typo  of  those  early  administrators  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our 
success  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  Mr.  Place  sent  old  and 
corrupt  agents  about  their  business,  and  established  an  improved 
native  machinery.  He  procured  a  survey  of  the  cultivated  area 
and  lists  of  villages ;  he  numbered  the  houses  and  made  a  fair 
census  of  the  agricultural  population.  He  swept  away  a  variety  of 
unauthorized  and  harassing  cesses.  He  made  regular  tours  in  the 
interior,  reported  on  irrigation,  tried  experiments  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  dug  magnificent  reservoirs,  imported  sheep  to  supply  the 
English  cantonments  with  mutton,  and  endeavoured,  though  with- 
out success,  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses.  Wo  are  sorry  to  add 
that,  as  often  happeus  with  such  earnest  and  uncompromising  sub- 
ordinates, Mr.  Place  got  into  hot  water  with  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
wrote  acrimoniously,  lost  his  temper,  and  resigned  his  office.  But 
his  name  deserves  to  attain  that  tardy  recognition  from  his  country- 
men which  Mr.  Crole  assures  us  it  has  already  received  from  Van- 
niahs  and  Vellalas.  Mr.  Places  labours  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  every  element  of  strength  and  soundness  that,  in  Madras 
and  elsewhere,  have  enabled  the  British  Government  to  mitigate 
famine  or  to  be  proof  against  political  intrigue. 

The  remarkable  feature  in  these  Indian  Collectors  is  that  they 
have  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  taxation,  tenures,  the 
devolution  of  landed  property,  and  the  ineradicable  customs 
which  have  survived  Mahotuniedan  oppression  and  Mahratta  raid, 
without  themselves  ever  holding  one  single  acre  of  land  beyond 
the  garden  in  which  they  teach  English  peas  and  caulitlowers  to 
grow.  In  other  countries  minute  information  on  such  matters 
has  been  generally  acquired  because  its  possessor  has  himself  bought 
property,  has  dealt  with  tenants,  and  has  studied  theories  of  sub- 
soil draining  which  be  afterwards  puts  in  practice  on  his  farms.  In 
India  experience  has  been  purchased  by  sheer  hard  work  and  fami- 
liar intercourse  amongst  the  villagers,  without  the  least  aid  derived 
from  self-interest.  After  the  Mutiny,  amongst  other  wild  pro- 
posals for  reform,  it  was  suggested  that  the  salaries  of  Collectors  and 
Magistrates  should  be  ruthlessly  cut  down,  and  that  they  should 
be  compensated  by  a  permission  to  take  farms  on  lease,  to  hold 
landed  property,  and  to  dabble  in  indigo,  sugar,  and  the  like.  In  this 
way,  it  was  urged,  they  would  gain  that  insight  into  the  feelings 
of  the  masses  on  which  Government  could  safely  depend  whenever 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  a  census,  to  levy  a  new  tax,  or 
to  introduce  some  organic  change  which  was  to  recast  or  reinvigo- 
rate  native  society.  Such  theorists  were  evidently  ignorant  that 
when  Collectors  and  Settlement  Officers  do  win  the  confidence  of 
the  masses,  it  is  mainly  because  the  village  elders  realize  the  fact 
that  the  English  gentleman,  with  his  tent,  his  elephants,  his  stud 
of  Arabs  or  country-breds,  and  his  measuring  chain,  has  no 
private  interest  to  serve,  but  is  acting  solely  on  behalf  of 
the  State,  the  common  father  and  mother  of  all.  Mr.  Place, 
if  we  can  judge  from  his  generous  but  hasty  temper  and 
bis  impatience  of  control,  was  never  very  likely  to  have  risen 
to  eminence  in  Council  or  even  the  Secretariat,  but  the  great 
Indian  statesman  whom  we  have  recently  laid  in  AVestminster 
Abbey  was  on  a  par  with  Mr.  Place  in  revenue  knowledge,  and 
bad  left  a  similar  name  from  similar  labours  in  the  Punjab  and 
the  districts  of  the  Delhi  division.  Every  Anglo-Indian  who 
bad  ever  had  charge  of  a  district  is  familiar  with  the  sight  of  some 
petty  tenant-proprietor  who  rushes  into  his  court  and  displays,  to 
prove  the  exact  boundary  or  the  acreage  of  his  holding,  some 
well-worn  and  tattered  document  purporting  to  be  the  copy  of  a 
record  granted  him  two  or  three  generations  ago  by  a  departed 
Collector  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Place,  Mr.  Thomason,  IMr.  Robert 
Bird,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  Lord  Lawrence. 

"We  have  no  space  to  go  into  the  exact  status  of  the  Mirassidar 
or  tenant-proprietor,  or  to  explain  why  it  is  that,  with  every 
favourable  disposition  towards  him  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, he  has  dwindled  down  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  ordinary 
Ryot.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  revenue  administra- 
tion than  can  be  compressed  into  a  review  will  find  in  the  appendix 
a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Revenue  deprecating  with  good  reason 
the  extension  of  the  Bengal  Zemindary  system  to  Madras,  but 
advocating  a  Ryotwari  settlement  in  perpetuity.  This  letter  is 
justly  characterized  as  a  very  able  State  paper."  We  have  dwelt 
more  on  the  revenue  than  ou  other  official  topics,  "because,  until  a 
fair  assessment  has  been  accepted  by  the  people,  it  is  vain  to  talk  to 
them  about  dispensaries, local  improvements,  municipal  committees, 
and  village  schools.  But  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  information 
in  this  book  regarding  social  and  philanthropic  measures  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Government  and  received  by  the 
natives  sometimes  with  suspicion,  often  with  sullenness  and 
apathy,  but  occasionally  with  cheerfulness  and  active  good  will. 
Particulars  of  the  salaries  of  various  officers,  their  teutage  and 
travelling  allowances ;  long  lists  and  descriptions  of  castes ;  details 
of  local  funds,  criminal  statistics,  notes  of  the  areas  watered  by 
divers  irrigation  works,  the  prices  of  grain  for  ten  years,  the  value 
of  exports,  the  number  of  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  a 
variety  of  kindred  topics — all  this  is  methodically  displayed  in  the 


text  or  in  the  appendix.  And  if  the  salary  of  a  Collector,  compared 
with  like  offices  in  Bengal  or  the  North-West  Provinces,  looks  large, 
amounting  to  not  far  short  of  3,000/.  a  year,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Madras  there  is  no  grade  of  Commissioner  between 
the  district  officer  and  the  Board  ;  that  the  duty  involves  a  vast 
responsibility  ;  that  the  post  is  sometimes  not  reached  until  after 
twenty  years  of  service  ;  and  that  it  may  be  the  highest  to  which 
any  but  the  most  fortunate  or  the  most  gifted  can  hope  to  attain. 
Th9  Government  of  Madras,  and,  we  may  fairly  say,  that  of 
India,  is  one  of  the  biggest  landlords  in  the  whole  world,  and  this 
work  testifies  to  the  devotion  and  ability  required  from  its  subor- 
dinates, records  truthfully  the  errors  of  departed  officials,  and 
gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  the  present  generation  will  profit  by 
the  legacies,  whether  of  failure  or  success,  which  it  has  inherited 
from  men  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Ellis  or  Mr.  Lionel 
Place. 


SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST.* 

rpiIE  fault  of  these  "Adventures"  is  that  there  is  too  much  of 
-L  them.  Mr.  John  Mortimer  Murphy  writes  as  if  he  bad 
been  commissioned  by  all  American  sportsmen,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  to  write  a  book  which  should  relieve  them  and  the 
world  from  the  obligation  either  to  tell  or  to  read  any  more 
hunting  experiences  to  the  end  of  time.  All  the  American  beasts 
of  chase,  "  the  feras  naturae,"  as  Mr.  Murphy  calls  them  with  a 
little  grammatical  confusion,  are  marshalled  in  these  pages.  They 
are  ticketed  and  catalogued,  each  with  its  proper  sprinkling  of 
human  incident,  as  if  it  would  be  the  most  cruel  of  injustices 
to  omit  from  the  list  even  a  squirrel  or  a  jack  rabbit.  A  result  of 
the  excessively  methodical  plan  of  Mr.  Murphy's  work  is  that  the 
chase  seems  little  more  than  a  stage  property  required  to  show  ofT, 
not  the  hunter,  but  the  quarry.  An  adventure  is  sometimes  one  of 
Mr.  Murphy's  own.  Sometimes  it  is  a  story  picked  up  by  the  camp 
fire  or  in  the  Indian  wigwam.  Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  extract 
from  a  Western  newspaper  or  from  a  previous  book  of  travels. 
In  every  case  there  is  a  want  of  apparent  spontaneity.  The 
author  appears  to  have  first,  as  it  were,  prepared  his  paper  and 
pen  and  ink,  and  to  have  neatly  headed  a  sheet  "  The  Prairie 
Wolf"  or  "  The  Wapiti."  Then  he  takes  down  his  gun  and  be- 
takes himself  to  the  wilderness,  sure  that  he  will  come  upon  wolf 
or  wapiti,  and  not  by  any  chance  on  cougar  or  buffalo.  Yet  Mr. 
Murphy  writes  with  such  fulness  of  information  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  profit  by  it.  Whatever  beast  of  chase  a  sportsman  may 
desire  to  pursue,  he  has  only  to  look  through  Mr.  Murphy's  table 
of  contents,  and  he  will  find  how  its  courage  or  its  cunning  may  be 
overcome. 

If  Mr.  Murphy's  dispassionate  interest  in  all  animals  feres 
natures  can  ever  admit  of  a  prejudice,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  grey  wolf.  He  admits  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  greatest 
cowards  known."  But  it  is  never  quite  certain  when  its  cowardice 
will  not  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  hunger  or  desperation.  This 
adds  an  element  of  curiosity  to  a  wolf-hunt.  On  the  other  hand, 
American  wolves,  unlike  their  European  kindred,  scarcely  ever 
attack  a  man  even  when  they  are  in  a  pack  and  starving.  A 
drove  of  pigs  will  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  sturdiest  wolf. 
Even  a  mountain  ewe  has  beeu  known  by  Mr.  Murphy  to  scare  a 
wolf,  much  as  wolves  love  lamb.  Yet  wolves  have  one  atoning 
virtue  in  a  sportsman's  eyes.  Not  merely  are  they  themselves 
admirable  hunters,but  they  have  also  all  the  speed  and  craft  which 
make  it  agreeable  to  hunt  them.  They  show  a  wonderful  tact  in 
choosing  cover,  and  when  dislodged  will  run  a  burst  of  ten  miles 
with  the  hounds  after  them  at  their  highest  speed  over  "  the 
prairie,  which  extends  over  an  unbroken  line  to  the  horizon  like  a 
vast  fiower-clad  meadow."  A  wolf-hunt  Mr.  Murphy  regards  as 
the  American  equivalent  for  a  fox-hunt,  with  the  additional 
pleasure  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  sportsman  to  "  practise  bis 
revolver  on  the  beast  as  it  runs  away."  He  laments  that  the 
Western  farmers  threaten  to  spoil  the  sport  by  protecting  their 
flocks  with  strychnine.  Woll'-slcins,  moreover,  by  their  commercial 
value,  have  raised  up  a  special  profession  of  "  wolfers,"  who  are 
yet  worse  enemies  of  legitimate  sport,  and  who  pursue  their  voca- 
tion with  such  zeal  that  sometimes  scarcely  a  wolf  is  felt  alive  in  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  That  the  system  is  a  cruel  waste  of  in- 
nocent pastime  is  Mr.  Murphy's  evident  thought.  But,  as  a  man 
may  earn  from  a  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  in  a  winter  and 
spring  expedition,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  become  obsolete. 
Even  from  other  points  of  view  than  sport  it  might  be  unfortunate 
were  the  "  wolfers  "  to  extirpate  the  species  too  speedily.  A  wolf 
has  its  uses  like  the  dog  of  Eastern  cities.  The  "pirates  of  the 
plains  "act  also  as  scavengers,  "and  clear  away  the  putrefying 
carcases  of  hundreds  of  animals  which,  but  for  them,  would^make 
the  plains  a  bed  of  pestilence."  The  doubtful  praise  should  be 
added  that  the  flesh  of  the  wolf  is  "equal  to  that  of  the  dog  at 
least  in  gastronomic  qualities."  The  grey  wolf  has  a  cousin — the 
coyote,  or  prairie  or  barking  wolf — which,  as  a  scavenger  and  a 
beast  of  chase,  seems  to  be  nearly  its  equal.  Its  merits  for 
the  table  Mr.  Murphy  doe3  not  mention.  The  coyote  is  the  link 
in  natural  history  bi-tween  the  wolf  and  the  fox.  As  soon  as  it 
knows  that  it  is  expected  to  run,  it  will  run,  and  to  perfection. 
When  it  first  see3  a  man,  it  is  not  aware  of  its  duty,  and  is  apt  to 
turn  round  and  look  him  in  the  face.    Only  alter  a  couple  of  shots 
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from  a  revolver  does  it  seem  to  say  to  itself,  "  That  fellow  is  evi- 
dently no  friend  of  mine,  so  I'll  be  off  to  safer  quarters."  Mr. 
Murphy  feels  compelled  to  tell  nature  of  her  mistake,  "  if  she  in- 
tended the  coyote  to  escape  by  fleetness,"  in  giving  it  a  bob-tail, 
•which  is  a  regular  mud-carrier."  At  the  same  time  the  coyote, 
bob-tailed  though  it  be,  is  faster  than  any  fox ;  and  Mr.  Murpby 
has  no  doubt  that  the  pursuit  will  be  "  fashionable  in  a  few  years, 
when  gentlemen  with  sporting  proclivities  enter  the  country." 

The  wolf,  grey  or  prairie,  is  a  disreputable  animal,  with  its 
rusty  coat,  its  glittering  eyes,  its  sharp  teeth,  its  cowardly  heart,  and 
its  clever  brain.  But  it  is,  by  reason  of  its  defects  as  well  as  its 
merits,  a  good  stand-by  dish  in  American  hunting.  The  chase  cau  be 
always  taken  up  or  laid  down  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
more  exciting  game.  A  very  different  inhabitant  of  the  American 
wilderness  is  the  bear,  grizzly  or  black.  With  a  bear  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  sportsman  to  be  on  his  good  behaviour,  above  all  with 
the  grizzly.  The  grizzly  bear  is  "  the  monarch  in  size,  strength, 
and  ferocity  of  the  American  animal  world."  Mr.  Murphy  doubts 
whether  naturalists  would  have  styled  the  lion  the  king  of  beasts 
had  they  known  much  of  the  grizzly.  A  creature  which  Mr.  Murphy 
has  known  to  "  kill  an  elk  weighing  five  or  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  in  devouring  it  to  turn  it  over  with  the  greatest  ease,"  must 
be  more  formidable  than  such  lions  as  Dr.  Livingstone  has  de- 
scribed. A  grizzly  bear  has  the  usual  wild  animal's  diead  of  man. 
It  can  "  crush  a  man  as  it  would  an  egg-shell  should  he  ever  get 
locked  in  its  embrace,  while  it  can  tear  the  hide  off  the  thick- 
skinned  buffalo  with  a  sweep  of  its  scimitar-like  claws."  But, 
unless  annoyed  by  being  interrupted  in  a  meal  off  its  favourite 
manzauita  berries,  or  half  famished,  it  shuns  a  struggle  with 
human  beings.  The  human  voice  will  sometimes  send  it  flying  at 
the  moment  of  attack.  A  hunter  was  once  seized  by  a  grizzly, 
and  was  being  dragged  by  the  neck  down  a  deep  canyon,  when  he 
gave  a  loud  and  piercing  yell.  Forthwith  the  bear  dropped  him, 
and  scampered  away  panic-stricken.  Another  hunter  escaped  in  a 
yet  more  astonishing  manner.  lie  had  tied  from  the  bear,  who 
cannot  climb,  into  a  fir-tree.  The  bear  laid  siege,  and  suddenly 
the  branch  on  which  its  prey  was  seated  gave  way.  The  man  ex- 
pected to  feel  his  bones  crunching  between  the  grizzly's  teeth. 
But  in  falling  he  had  lighted  on  the  creature's  head.  The  bear 
fled  in  dismay,  and  never  halted  till  it  had  reached  a  place  of 
safety.  Mr.  Murphy  admires  the  prowess  of  the  grizzly,  but  he 
does  not  approve  its  moral  character.  It  olfendskis  senseof  politeness 
that  "  when  the  male  and  female  are  caged  together,  they  indulge 
in  the  most  unseemly  family  quarrels,  and  fight  viciously  for  the 
least  morsel  of  food.".  It  also  afflicts  him  to  confess  that  "its 
mode  of  living  is  not  such  as  to  arouse  our  sympathy."  This 
huge  beast  preys  on  "the  most  wretched  little  creatures,  such  as 
ants,  mice,  rats,  and  squirrels."  "Not  content  with  destroying  them, 
it  devours  their  small  stores  of  nuts  and  roots."  Apparently  Mr. 
Murphy  thinks  such  modest  tastes  incompatible  with  the  rank 
of  an  animal  which  can  strike  a  pair  of  buffaloes  dead  right 
and  left  with  two  blows  of  its  monster  paws.  The  grizzly 
bear  is  the  bear  of  the  mountains.  The  black  bear  belongs 
to  the  forests.  It  has  one  tooth  more  than  the  European 
hear,  possessing  forty-two.  Black  bears  are  so  numerous  west 
•of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  "  to  kill  twenty  of  them  is  not 
considered  much."  They  are  not  an  unworthy  match  for  a  man. 
Mr.  Murphy  describes  a  tight  with  a  black  bear,  in  which  he 
received  a  long  and  painful  wound  from  the  animal's  paw.  Mr. 
Murphy  sympathized  with  the  sentiments  of  "  Le  Conscrit"  in 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  novel.  "  When  I  saw  the  blood  streaming 
out  I  became  fairly  incensed."  He  fired  his  revolver  till  he  had 
emptied  every  chamber ;  "  when  all  the  chambers  were  discharged 
the  animal  was  lying  dead." 

The  cougar,  puma,  mountain  or  California  lion,  painter,  or 
panther,  by  whichever  of  these  names  one  and  the  same  animal 
may  please  to  be  known,  is  very  inferior  to  the  grizzly  bear  in 
size  ;  but  its  agility,  cunning,  and  capacity  for  working  itself 
into  a  rage  render  it  equally  dreaded  by  Indians.  It  has  the  habit  of 
uttering  a  specially  appalling  scream.  Man  it  seldom  attacks,  un- 
less provoked.  Mr.  Murphy  has  indeed  heard  that  a  cougar  in  a 
wild  state  will  sometimes  offer  to  play  with  human  beings.  A 
farmer  in  Washington  Territory  was  walking  along  a  high  road 
bounded  by  forest  when  he  felt  something  touch  his  leg.  Looking 
down  he  saw  a  huge  cougar.  The  cougar  rubbed  its  head  against 
him  and  purred  pleasantly.  For  a  mile  or  so  this  went  on,  the 
beast  occasionally  plunging  into  the  woods,  then  reappearing  and 
"colliding  with  "his  legs  so  vigorously  that  he  feared  sometimes 
he  would  be  knocked  down."  It  began  to  get  weary  after  a  while 
of  the  gambolling  and  kept  closer  to  him;  its  tail  also  began  to  swing 
suspiciously  from  side  to  side ;  and  its  loud  purring  was  occa- 
sionally transformed  into  a  blood-curdling  scream."  At  length  in 
despair  he  "  gave  a  loud  and  prolonged  yell,  in  which  there  was 
more  of  fear  than  defiance."  The  cougar  startled,  "  fled  into  the 
woods  terror-stricken  and  disappeared  like  magic  in  the  shrub- 
bery." The  lynx  belongs  to  the  same  feline  tribe,  and  is  so  like 
the' cat  that  it"  is  often  confused  with  it.  But  Mr.  Murphy  indi- 
cates many  differences  between  them  -among  others,  that  the  cat 
has  thirty  teeth,  and  the  lynx  only  twenty-eight.  He  ridicules 
the  stories  of  its  attacks  on  men.  An  animal  can  scarcely  be 
dangerous  to  anything  larger  than  a  bird  or  small  quadruped 
which  "one  good*  blow  on  its  back  with  a  walking-stick  will  kill 
immediately."  The  worst  "a  wounded  catamount  can  do  is  to 
turn  and  give  a  severe  scratching ;  and  few  experienced  hunters 
Care  for  such  trifles." 

If  a  sportsman  prefers  the  chase  of  more  peaceable  animals  to 


the  beasts  of  prey  he  has  only  to  signify  his  predilection,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  can  fit  him  with  the  very  creature  for  his  taste.  He  may 
select  from  the  buffalo,  the  moose,  the  wapiti,  a  dozen  sorts  of 
deer,  the  pronghorn,  the  mountain  goat,  the  bighorn,  the  hare-  and 
the  rabbit,  the  raccoon,  the  opossum,  and  the  squirrel.  The  bison, 
or  American  buffalo,  in  the  herd  is  a  match  sometimes  for  the 
grizzly  bear,  whose  ribs  it  will  shatter.  There  is,  moreover,  a  kind 
of  chivalry  in  the  buffalo.  It  will  not  only  charge  a  pack  of  wolves 
in  defence  of  a  chased  calf,  but  Mr.  Murphy  has  himself  seen  "  a 
hull  come  to  the  aid  of  a  wounded  cow  that  was  being  pursued  hv 
a  horseman,  run  with  her  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  change  sides 
whenever  the  pursuer  did,  as  if  he  would  guard  her  from  all 
danger."  Yet,  brave  and  strong  as  is  the  buffalo  on  an  emergency, 
Mr.  Murphy  declares  that  "  the  wild  bull — that  is,  the  domestic 
species  run  wild — cau  defeat  any  two  buffaloes  in  ten  minutes." 
He  has,  too,  a  low  opinion  of  buffalo  meat  in  comparison  with 
butcher's  meat.  Even  the  tongue  and  the  hump  "  cannot  compare 
in  succulency,  flavour,  or  nutritive  qualities  with  a  good  beef- 
steak." The  Indian  loves  it  because  he  knows  nothing  better.  To 
him  the  buffalo  "  is  house,  food,  clothing,  and  fire.  Its  flesh  fur- 
nishes him  with  food  ;  its  skin  with  wigwams,  lariats,  reins,  robes, 
and  raiment :  its  dung  with  fire ;  and  its  bones  often  with  arrow- 
tips  and  other  implements  of  the  chase."  Mr.  Murphy  re- 
gards the  moose  as  "  the  monarch  of  the  cervidoe."  He  thinks 
it  ought  to  he  stalked  or  "  called."  To  kill  it  hy  running 
it  into  a  snowdrift  he  decries  as  "  merely  taking  advantage 
of  the  animal's  inability  to  travel  in  deep  snow,  and  then  as- 
sassinating it."  We  are  not  sure  that  to  take  aim  from  behind 
a  tree  at  a  pair  of  bulls  fighting  with  antlers  locked,  as  Mr. 
Murphy  boasts  of  having  done,  would  receive  from  a  moose  any 
nobler  name.  A  moose's  view  is  not  Mr.  Murphy's.  He  holds 
that  "  to  hunt  moose  successfully  requires  the  display  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  au  Indian  rN'imrod,  cautiousness,  patience, 
perseverance,  endurance,  acuteness  of  vision,  and  a  knowledge  of 
woodcraft  and,  the  habits  of  animals."  If  Mr.  Murphy,  however, 
exhausts  himself  in  admiration  of  the  successful  moose  hunter,  he 
admires  equally  the  elk  or  wapiti  for  its  own  qualities.  He  has 
watched  an  elk  fighting  with  a  big  black  bear,  and  leaving  it,  after 
two  or  three  charges  with  its  horns,  dead  on  the  ground.  "  Stamp- 
ing upon  it  two  or  three  times  with  one  of  his  forelegs,  he  gave  a 
snort  and  a  deliant  look  all  round  as  if  seeking  for  new  foes,  and 
finding  none,  he  gazed  once  more  on  the  slain,  then  trotted  off 
into  the  damp  dense  forest."  Mr.  Murphy  could  have  shot  him 
easily  ;  but,  we  are  glad  to  read,  forbore  out  of  sheer  admiration. 

We  have  no  space  to  quote  from  Mr.  Murphy's  accounts  of  the 
agile  mule  deer,  the  antelope,  or  pronghorn,  "  a  very  interesting 
animal";  the  wild  goat,  of  which,  from  its  irregular  bounds,  it  is 
harder  to  kill  one  than  five  deer ;  or  the  bighorn  or  mountain- 
sheep,  on  which,  With  the  feats  of  its  gnarled  horns  and  speed  and 
caution,  there  has  been  something  of  a  run  in  recent  books  of 
American  adventure.  Still  less  can  we  follow  him  into  his  anec- 
dotes of  foxes,  which  to  the  Western  farmer  are  no  more  than 
poultry  thieves  with  a  valuable  coat;  of  hares,  uneatable  sage 
rabbits,  or  even  raccoons,  though  even  heaven  must,  according  to 
a  negro  poacher,  be  sweet  indeed  to  be  sweeter  than  "  a  coon  stew 
or  cabbage  biled  wid  a  hog's  backbone  " ;  or,  lastly,  of  squirrels, 
notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  "  spent  some  pleasant 
hours  in  shooting  them  with  arrows."  We  can  merely  refer 
to  his  stories  of  the  most  untameable  of  all  the  wild  creatures 
of  the  American  Continent.  Mr.  Murphy  has  all  the  Western 
pioneer's  hatred  of  the  Indian,  and  has  for  months  at  a 
time  risked  his  scalp  in  combating  him.  Wherever  he  has 
been  hunting  there  has  always  been  brooding  over  the  camp 
or  homestead  the  terror  of  an  Indian  foray.  He  may  have 
been  chasing  buffalo,  or  wolves,  or  deer,  or  bighorns ;  there  is 
a  possibility  ever  present  that,  according  to  the  local  pleasantry, 
the  company  of  whites  may  not  be  able  to  scratch  their  heads  by 
evening.  Massacre  and  fire  and  mutilation  are  the  universal  inci- 
dents of  such  inroads.  Sex  and  age  are  not  spared,  and  so  horrible 
are  the  tortures  that  men  pledge  their  companions  to  shoot  them 
if  incapacitated  by  wounds  for  escape.  For  the  Indian  marauders 
the  only  penalty,  according  to  Mr.  Murphy,  is  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  stopped  in  their  expeditions  by  United  States  cavalry.  They 
are  then  sent  back  to  their  reservation  to  exult  in  their  rapine 
and  to  enjoy  the  provision  which  a  Government — of  which  we 
imagine  Mr.  Murphy  exaggerates  the  paternal  forethought — has 
made  for  them.  Possibly  au  Indian  might  draw  a  somewhat 
different  picture  of  the  merits,  at  all  events,  of  the  original 
quarrel.  Though  the  loathsome  atrocities  which  mark  his  war 
trail  show  that  human  nature  may  be  degraded  far  below  brute 
nature,  he  might  be  able  to  prove  that  his  attacks  upon  peace- 
able sportsmen  are  in  themselves  only  a  retort  to  high-handed 
and  contemptuous  encroachments  upon  his  recognized  territory. 
Mr.  Murphy  sees  only  one  side  of  the  quarrel.  Yet  in  describing 
the  nightly  laments  of  a  widowed  squaw  over  her  dead  husband  in 
the  solitary  woods  and  the  abandonment  of  aged  Indians,  man  and 
woman,  to  perish  of  hunger  in  the  deserted  camp  but  for  the  charity 
of  the  passing  white  man  and  the  equally  tender  mercies  of  a  forest 
fire,  he  has  reached  a  high  pitch  of  pathos. 

Among  other  interesting  features  of  the  volume  the  reader 
will  be  struck  by  the  shrewdness  of  the  general  advice  which 
Mr.  Murphy  draws  out  of  his  own  experience  for  the  bemlit 
of  novices.  Above  all,  he  counsels  intending  sportsmen  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  treat  their  local  guides  and  helpers  as  comrades 
— that  is,  in  the  local  language,  not  to  "  put  on  lugs."  It  may  be 
a  veuial  error  for  a  stranger  sportsman  not  to  carry  a  flask;  it  is 
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an  unpardonable  sin  ne%-er  to  offer  to  share  its  contents  with  the 
followers  of  the  hunting;  camp.  A  second  excellent  suggestion, 
and  one  only  too  much  needed,  is  that  "every  sportsman  ought  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  the  animals  he  wishes  to 
hunt."  Lastly,  it  is  by  no  means  a  superfluous  warning-  to  inex- 
perienced sportsmen  that  they  should  "  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  can."  This  does  not  necessarily  argue  Sybarite 
luxury,  to  judge  from  Mr.  Murphy's  narrative,  even  if  the  ad- 
venturer be  not  scalped  by  Sioux  braves,  lost  in  the  wilderness,  im- 
paled on  an  elk's  horns,  eviscerated  by  a  bison,  bitten  by  a  rattle- 
snake, scratched  to  tatters  by  a  puma,  skin-poisoned  by  a  corpse- 
eating  coyote,  or  hugged  to  death  by  a  grizzly  bear. 


HOLMES'S  VOCAL  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  IIYGIEXE." 

rpiTEKE  is  ample  scope  for  a  work  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
J-  practical  treatmeut  and  cultivation  of  the  voice  the  ad- 
vances made  of  late  in  the  scientific  development  both  of  physio- 
logy and  of  acoustics.  Analysis  and  experiment  combined  have 
given  all  but  a  new  basis  to  the  theory  of  sonorous  vibrations, 
or  the  laws  of  sound,  whilst  a  fresh  point  of  departure  has  been 
taken  for  the  anatomy  and  the  functional  investigation  of  the 
vocal  organs  through  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope.  Much 
that  remained  conjectural  or  empirical  in  each  of  these  departments 
of  knowledge  has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  positive  proof  or 
verified  by  experimental  observation  of  nature.  The  aid  of 
articulating  instruments  has  been  called  in  to  supplement  the 
earlier  investigation  of  the  action  of  the  human  voice,  the  most 
recent  of  these  appliances  having  been  found  in  the  phonograph, 
which  but  for  its  use  in  this  direction  would  have  been  likely  to 
remain,  .as  it  appeared  at  first,  no  more  than  an  ingenious  philo- 
sophical toy. 

In  a  volume  on  "  Vocal  Physiology  and  Hygiene  "  Mr.  Gordon 
Holmes  has  condensed  into  little  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  a  great  deal  of  matter  illustrative  of  these  recent 
gains  to  science,  with  especial  reference  to  the  cultivation  and 
preservation  of  the  voice.  His  object  in  writing  it  is  to  furnish 
persons  who  make  an  artistic  or  professional  use  of  the  vocal 
organs  with  a  concise,  but  fairly  full,  account  of  such  scientific 
relations  of  the  voice,  physical  and  medical,  as  are  too  often  passed 
over  altogether,  or  but  cursorily  referred  to,  in  treatises  on  elocu- 
tion and  singing.  Works  on  the  physiology  of  voice-production 
and  the  hygienic  .aspects  of  vocal  exercise  being  comparatively 
rare  in  English  literature,  and  no  recent  treatise  on  either  subject 
being  available,  Mr.  Holmes  is  led  to  hope  that  some  portions  of 
the  present  work  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  medical  profession. 
He  has  evidently  qualified  himself  for  the  study  by  researches 
into  the  phenomena  and  the  abstract  theory  of  sound,  which  lie 
outside  the  pale  of  ordinary  medical  education.  His  opening 
chapters  show,  moreover,  that  he  has  entered  widely  and  with 
careful  study  into  the  historical  aspect  of  his  subject.  In  a 
review  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  vocal  cultivation  he  has 
brought  together  a  great  deal  of  curious  learning  illustrative 
of  the  subject  from  the  earliest  times.  Passing  over,  as  beyond 
the  scope  of  so  limited  a  work,  such  transcendental  questions 
as  the  origin  of  speech  or  the  first  conscious  use  of  the  musical 
faculty,  he  sets  forth  instructively  the  high  place  held  ii  early 
civilization  by  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs.  Upon  the 
functions  of  the  phonascus  at  Athens,  as  extending  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice  both  for  speech  and  song,  he  dwells  with 
especial  emphasis.  Whatever  school  might  hold  for  awhile  the 
popular  ear  in  music  and  the  drama,  whether  Isocrates  or  Aristotle 
held  sway  in  rhetorical  teaching  and  practice,  a  common  and  indis- 
pensable foundation  was  laid  for  excellence  in  either  art  in  sys- 
tematic physical  exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech : — 

Distinct  from  the  duties  of  the  rhetoricians  were  those  of  a  functionary- 
termed  the  phonascus  or  voice-trainer.  The  sphere  of  this  professional 
seems  to  have  extended  to  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  both  for  speech  and 
song,  but  from  a  purely  physical  point  of  view.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  all  respectable  youths  took  lessons  from  such  a  master,  as  the  Athenians 
were  excessively  attentive  to  accent  and  tone  of  voice,  and  altered  the  "ss" 
to  "  tt "  in  their  words,  from  a  dislike  to  the  hissing  sound  of  the  former. 
The  phonascus  taught  his  pupils  the  most  n  fined  mode  of  pronunciation, 
the  proper  modulations  and  inflections  of  the  voice,  and  superintended 
classes  in  the  daily  practice  of  systematic  exercises.  Such  exercises  were 
undertaken  in  the  morning,  when  fasting,  as  a  belief  prevailed  that  the 
voice  would  be  injured  if  exerted  after  eating.  The  object  of  the  voice- 
practice  was  to  soften  the  natural  asperities  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  to 
strengthen  the  chest  and  throat  by  reciting  or  singing  verses  to  a  kind  of 
scale.  The  pupils  were  required  to  have  their  verses,  preferably  epic  or 
iambic,  off  by  heart,  and  manuals  containing  extracts  suitable  for  the 
purpose  were  published.  When  about  to  recite,  they  commenced  gradually 
by  repeating  detached  sentences  of  the  verses  at  "snort  intervals,  during 
which  they  walked  about.  Afterwards  they  proceeded  to  declamation  or 
vociferation,  as  it  was  called,  at  first  on  the  bass  notes,  making  the  voice 
descend  as  low  as  possible.  Then  the  tones  were  raised  in  a  measured 
manner  until  the  highest  pitch  was  reached,  whence  a  gradual  descent  was 
made  back  again  to  the  gravest  notes.  For  a  singing  exercise  the  practice 
must  have  been  very  similar,  but  the  chief  efforts  appear  to  have  been  put 
forth  in  order  to  reach  and  sustain  high  notes. 

The  copious  and  varied  sources  to  which  Mr.  Holmes  has  turned 
for  his  authorities  sufficiently  attest  the  pains  he  has  taken  with 
this  part  of  his  subject.    In  addition  to  classical  notices  of  music 
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Edin.,  Physician  to  the  Municipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Ace.  London  : 
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and  the  drama,  with  many  a  curious  reference  to  primitive  medical 
practice  as  applied  to  the  hygiene  of  the  voice,  by  way  of  emol- 
lient or  tonic  potions  or  medicaments,  he  has  carried  on  his  re- 
searches into  mediaeval  times.  As  the  new  fabric  of  Christendom 
was  gradually  reared  on  the  wreck  of  all  pagan  institutions, 
the  faculties  which  found  vent  in  eloquence  and  song  combined  once 
more  under  a  new  phase.  The  cultivation  of  oratory  in  the  early 
Church,  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  music,  the  revival  of  the 
dramatic  element  in  the  purer  or  severer  form  of  mysteries,  miracle 
plays,  and  Scriptural  episodes — the  parents  in  one  direction  of  the 
modern  oratorio,  in  the  other  of  the  opera — come  here  under  dis- 
cussion. From  an  analytical  point  of  view,  the  two  faculties  of 
voice,  speech  and  song-,  have  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  first  of 
these  our  author  traces  the  influence  of  reason,  in  the  latter  of 
emotion.  In  the  utterances  of  the  speaker,  the  voice  acting  as 
the  direct,  spontaneous  agent  of  the  brain,  sound  has  a  secondary 
office  as  a  thought-bearer,  flowing  like  a  river  crowded  with, 
nascent  ideas  from  the  brain.  Iu  the  tones  of  the  singer,  blended 
as  they  are  with  speech,  we  listen  to  the  voice  as  an  acoustic  in- 
fluence attracting  us  by  its  physical  character,  its  intinite  qualities 
of  pitch  and  harmony,  its  vibrations  in  the  chambers  of  the  ear,  flood- 
ing the  brain  with  emotional  sensibilities.  Even  without  the  words 
being  distinctly  heard,  there  remains  an  underflow  of  musical  lan- 
guage whereby  the  voice  conveys  ideas  and  emotions  at  once  to 
the  intelligence  and  the  heart. 

From  the  definition  of  sound  in  the  abstract,  its  transmis- 
sion through  various  media,  the  measurement  of  sonorous  waves, 
and  the  phenomena  of  sympathetic  resonance,  Mr.  Holmes  passes 
on  to  the  aural  estimation  of  sound,  or  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing intervals  of  pitch,  force  or  intensity,  and  timbre,  the 
three  qualities  which  are  especially  observable  in  musical 
tones.  Valuable  use  is  here  to  be  made  of  recent  instrumental 
aids  to  investigation,  such  as  tubes  or  reeds,  the  siren,  and 
the  articulating  or  sound-measuring  apparatus  of  Helmholtz, 
Bonders,  and  others.  Of  these  the  laryngoscope  has  made  the 
most  decisive  step  forwards  in  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound,  rendering  baseless  many  of  the  most  plausible 
conjectures  as  well  of  anatomic  as  of  acoustic  science  in  their  em- 
pirical stage.  A  summary  of  a  few  pages  is  made  to  comprise  a 
survey  of  pre-laryngoscopic  theories,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  pro- 
gress of  the  anatomy  or  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  from  the 
first  crude  ideas  of  Hippocrates  to  the  ingenious  and  exhaustive 
experiments  of  Muller,  with  the  aid  of  the  natural  detached  larynx 
and  artificial  imitations  of  it.  Midler's  researches  left  little  to  be 
done  by  subsequent  experimentalists,  until  Manuel  Garcia,  the 
eminent  professor  of  singing,  and  father  of  Malibran,  was  led,  by 
catching  sight  of  his  own  vocal  bands  in  a  small  dentist's 
mirror,  to  a  series  of  investigations  with  the  same  instrument, 
the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1855.  Two  years  later  Czermak,  a  German 
medical  professor,  taking  up  Garcia's  device,  entered  upon  a 
systematic  practice  throughout  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  de- 
monstrating the  value  of  the  laryngoscope  as  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  study  of  local  disease  or  to  scientific  observations  of 
the  organs  of  sound.  The  action  of  the  living  larynx  being  thus 
brought  under  view,  a  number  of  errors  based  upon  the  anatomy  of 
the  dead  organ,  as  well  as  upon  defective  principles  of  physiology, 
or  acoustics  at  large,  were  at  once  set  at  rest.  Amongst 
these  Mr.  Holmes  points  to  the  supposition  of  Colombat  de 
Hsere,  that  the  falsetto  voice  is  produced  by  the  formation  of 
a  new  glottis  above  the  larynx ;  that  of  Rainier  that  the  musical 
tones  of  the  voice  are  formed  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  as 
in  birds ;  or  that  of  Illingworth,  that  the  falsetto  notes  are 
produced  by  blowing  into  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  as  a 
hollow  nut  blown  into  makes  a  whistle.  From  closer  study 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles  in  action,  illustrated  by  clearly  drawn 
diagrams,  he  is  enabled  to  trace  distinctly  the  change  of 
mechanism  brought  into  play  the  moment  the  voice  is  required 
to  ascend  above  the  highest  note  of  the  chest  register.  Setting 
aside  Helmholtz's  suggestion  that  the  head  (falsetto)  voice  is  pro- 
duced by  drawing  aside  the  mucous  coat  below  the  vocal  cords, 
thus  rendering  their  edge  sharper,  he  thinks  it  on  the  whole  most 
in  accordance  with  observed  facts  that  the  falsetto  range  is  pro- 
duced by  a  strictly  sphincter-like  action  of  all  the  constrictive 
glottic  muscles,  the  ell'ect  being  a  progressive  concentric  narrowing 
of  the  glottis,  during  which  it  passes  from  an  elliptic  to  a  circular 
shape.  The  vocal  aperture  may  be  seen,  until  it  reaches  the  circular 
form,  to  diminish  in  length  and  increase  in  breadth  with  the  ascent 
in  scale,  the  elevation  of  pitch  proceeding  cceteris  paribus  until  the 
reduction  of  the  opening  to  a  mere  pinhole.  These  changes  are 
admirably  illustrated  by  means  of  the  woodcuts  interspersed 
among  Mr.  Holmes's  pages,ythe  larynx  being  shown  in  the  first 
instance  during  quiet  breathing,  next  when  sounding  a  note  about 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  speaking  voice,  and  thirdly,  during  the 
emission  of  falsetto  notes  ;  the  middle  of  the  vocal  range  being 
chosen  for  illustration,  inasmuch  as  towards  the  higher  limit  of 
phonation  the  orifice  becomes  all  but  lost  to  sight.  At  a 
certain  elevation  of  pitch,  which  of  course  varies  inde- 
finitely in  different  persons,  the  power  of  ascending  higher 
is  lost.  Instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Holmes  of  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  voice  in  this  register,  chiefly  by  female  singers, 
some  attaining  a  pitch  as  much  as  an  octave  above  the  usual  limits 
of  voice.  Mara,  we  are  told,  could  sing  up  to  e",  Catalani  to  g"'f 
and  Agniari,  as  testified  by  Mozart,  to  (■"".  A  range  of  five 
octaves  has  thus  been  found  attainable  by  a  specially  gifted  singer, 
whilst  a  male  voice  has  been  known  capable  of  descending  as  low 
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as  ,F.  A  diagram  makes  clear  at  a  glance  the  comparative  scale  of 
different  classes  of  voice,  with  their  corresponding  notation  in  the 
Anglo-German  and  in  the  French  systems,  the  vibrational 
numbers  belonging  to  each  note  being  given  in  the  so-called  natural 
scale,  which  assumes  the  lowest  sound  audible  as  a  musical  note 
to  have  ten  vibrations  a  second,  excluding  fractions. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  compass  of  the  voice  as  dependent  upon  the 
natural  structure  and  artificialcultivation  of  the  resonance  apparatus, 
our  author  shows  what  has  been  done  by  means  of  articulating 
instruments  of  various  degrees  of  ingenuity  to  illustrate  or  to  imi- 
tate the  mechanism  of  voice  production.  The  latest  appliances  of 
Wheatstone,  Donders,  and  Helrnholtz  have  done  much  towards  fix- 
ing scientifically  the  laws  of  vocalization  in  relation  both  to  musical 
and  spoken  sound.  Mr.  Holmes  sums  up  briefly  the  chief  results 
of  analysis  thus  aimed  at,  as  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  vowels, 
simple  and  double  (diphthongs) ;  next  to  consonants,  which,  as 
their  name  implies,  can  be  sounded  only  in  conjunction  with  a  vowel. 
On  acoustic  considerations  these  composite  sounds  can  be  classified  as 
explosives,  aspirates,  resonants,  and  sibilants,  whilst  on  anatomical 
grounds  they  are  familiarly  arranged  as  labials,  dentals,  and 
gutturals.  To  these  principles  of  division  a  third  characteristic 
is  added  by  our  author,  which  admits  of  their  being  distinguished 
as  "  breathed  "  or  "  voiced."  The  resonants,  for  example,  are  all 
voiced.  Of  the  explosives,  P,  T,  and  K  are  breathed ;  13,  D,  C  are 
voiced.  Of  the  aspirates,  F,S,L,  Sh,Th  (hard  Greek  0),Ch  (German, 
Greek  x)  are  breathed,  and  V,Z,  J,Th  (soft),Y  (beginning  a  word) 
voiced.  There  remains  the  whisper,  in  which  the  vocal  reeds  are 
approximated,  so  as  to  produce  a  wind-rush,  which  Mr.  Holmes 
compares  to  the  sjriritus  asper  continued  indefinitely.  Laryngeal 
tone  being  here  lost,  the  distinction  between  breathed  and  voiced 
consonants  disappears,  and  JB  becomes  P,  D  becomes  T,  &c.  But  in 
vowels  the  pitch  may  yet  be  recognized  of  the  note  to  which  the 
mouth  is  tuned,  articulation  being  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as 
in  sonorous  phonation. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  practical  phjrsiology 
and  hygiene  of  the  voice,  containing  many  useful  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  organs  in  reference  to  the  motor  element  (in- 
spiration), the  vibratory  element  (vocal  reeds,  for  extension,  force, 
and  timbre),  and  the  apparatus  for  resonance  and  articulation. 
Proper  vocal  gymnastics  will  do  much  to  give  power  and  breadth 
to  the  register,  avoiding  unnatural  and  injurious  strain  upon  the 
delicate  reeds  and  muscles  of  the  throat,  and  ensuring  against 
premature  exhaustion  and  decay.  Hero  the  science  of  the 
physician  comes  in  to  second  the  art  of  musical  and  oratorical 
training.  Some  sensible  remarks  will  be  found  upon  the  treatment 
of  stammering  and  stuttering.  Beyond  the  general  rules  con- 
ducive to  healthy  living  and  to  the  development  of  the  organs  of 
action  and  sense,  many  judicious  precepts  are  given  for 
husbanding,  invigorating,  and  refining  the  vocal  powers. 
On  the  other  hand,  striking  instances  are  supplied  of 
the  beneficial  reaction  of  regular  vocal  exercise  upon  the 
animal  economy.  Professional  singers  are,  as  a  class,  observed  to 
be  exceptionally  free  from  consumption.  The  regular  rhythmical 
action  of  the  voice  in  singing  or  recitation  sets  in  healthy 
exercise  the  whole  range  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  tending  to  promote 
digestion  and  excretion.  <;  Si  quis  stomacho  laborat  legat  clare  " 
is  a  salutary  though  wellnigh  forgotten  maxim  of  old  physicians. 
Of  the  multitudinous  voice  remedies  in  vogue  Mr.  Holmes  has  but 
a  poor  opinion.  The  traditional  glass  of  cold  water— above  all, 
when  iced — he  wholly  condemns,  preferring  the  French  eau  sucree, 
or  water  mixed  with  gum,  rice,  whey,  or  milk.  The  tragacanth 
draught  of  the  ancient  Sophists  is  tolerated,  and  we  infer  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  be  allowed  his  orange,  albeit  gelatinous  or  gummy 
fruits  of  all  kinds  and  bonbons  are  to  be  avoided.  Au  amusing 
note  from  a  Vienna  paper  is  quoted,  enumerating  the  queer  and 
fanciful  recipes  in  usj  among  opera  singers  of  distinction  to  keep 
their  voices  in  good  order,  varying  from  salted  cucumbers  to  the 
"  brown  juice  of  garubrinus,"  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  a  drink  of 
lemonade,  and  Malibrau's  well-known  pot  of  porter.  The  work  is 
marked  by  sound  sense  throughout,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
no  les3  than  pro  til. 


SISTER.* 

MEN,  according  to  the  poet,  were  deceivers  ever.  In  Sister, 
a  little  novel  which  has  no  sins  of  commission,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  man  is  impressed  very  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the  fair. 
The  book  also  contains  portraits  of  two  good  girls  and  one  wise 
girl,  and  has  the  merit  of  making  its  readers  apply  moral  ideas  to 
the  conduct  of  life.  As  to  do  this  is  to  be  a  poet  (if  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  is  right),  Sister  is  a  novel  which  makes  poets  of  us  all. 
There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said  about  the  plot,  or  the  dialogue, 
or  the  situations  in  this  story.  Sister  is  what  may  be  called  a 
"  chronicle"  novel.  The  author  follows  the  course  even  of  minute 
events  with  infinite  care.  She  introduces  us  to  the  society  of  a 
place  called  Westport,  in  which  local  gossips  will  look  in  vain, 
she  hopes,  for  any  real  city.  She  has  studied  the  map  of  Eng- 
land— a  large  map,  like  those  which  Lord  Salisbury  justly  prefers 
— and  she  has  found  no  Westport  on  the  south  coast.  Thus  she 
trusts  to  avoid  those  charges  of  making  personal  allusions  which 
are  brought  against  M.  Daudet  and  some  other  novelists.  In  her 
visionary  Westport  she  feels  that  she  has  free  scope  for  her  fancy. 
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She  omits  no  dance,  no  luncheon-party,  no  horse-show  even, 
which  diverted  the  rather  gay  people  of  this  trading  and  garrison 
town.  She  follows  these  events  with  anxious  attention,  and  we 
could  almost  draw  up  a  list  of  the  more  important  annual  engage- 
ments which  amuse  the  young  ladies  of  Westport. 

Three  or  four  of  these  young  ladies  are  the  heroines  of  this 
novel.  It  is  their  unlucky  social  position  which  has  caused  us  to  apply 
moral  ideas  to  the  conduct  of  life.  The  Miss  Andersons  were  all 
pretty,  all  young,  and  all  good  girls.  Their  father  was  a  shady 
half-pay  captain,  who  drank  too  much,  played  billiards  too  much, 
and  had  been  too  careless  in  his  use  of  other  people's  money.  The 
mother  had  been  a  very  different  kind  of  person.  Mi's.  An- 
derson, in  her  youth,  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  lady  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  county  families.  She  was  not  the  rose, 
but  she  had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  blossom.  People 
who  do  not  dwell  in  Westport  have  little  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous importance  attached  to  Mrs.  Anderson's  friendship  with  an 
old  lady  of  good  family.  It  almost  neutralized  the  disastrous 
social  influence  of  Captain  Armstrong  and  his  cracked  reputation. 
Mrs.  Anderson  brought  up  her  eldest  daughter  Jane  to  be  a 
woman  of  pure  and  refined  character,  no  garrison  flirt,  not  noisy, 
not  a  gossip.  But  in  consequence  of  an  accident  the  mother's 
health,  and  even  her  reason,  gave  way,  and  when  the  story  opens 
Jane  is  a  constant  attendant  on  her  mother,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  to  play  the  part  of  guardian  to  the  three  younger  girls,  Sophv 
and  Josephine,  who  have  just  "come  out,"  and  Sarah,  who  is  still 
a  child.  Add  to  these  duties  Jane's  attachment  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Campbell  of  the  200th,  whom  she  is  unable  to  marry  because  she 
cannot  leave  her  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  misfortune  of  her 
position  will  be  apparent.  The  moral  problems,  too,  will  begin  to 
pose  themselves.  What,  in  circumstances  like  these,  is  the  precise 
value  of  self-sacrifice  ?  How  far  is  it  the  best  plan  to  accept 
things  as  you  find  them,  and  decline  on  a  low  level  of  social  consi- 
deration, on  a  low  level  of  refinement,  if  a  higher  is  out  of  reach  ? 
Jane  could  not  leave  her  invalid  mother,  it  will  be  allowed,  but 
need  she  have  dismissed  Mr.  Campbell  ?  If  she  had  consented  to 
become  engaged  formally  to  him,  the  engagement  would  have  been 
a  long  one,  and  long  engagements  are  almost  the  worst  of  the  evils 
which  flew  out  of  Pandora's  box.  This  seems  to  have  been  an 
affair  which  could  hardly  run  smooth,  though  it  is  antecedently 
improbable  that  it  would  have  ended  in  the  manner  invented  by  the 
author.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  excel- 
lent Jane  did  well  in  attaching  so  much  importance  to  refinement 
as  she  did,  and  in  being  what  people  call  "  exclusive."  There  were 
the  usual  gradations  of  rank  at  Westport ;  the  girls'  natural  place 
would  have  been  that  of  garrison  belles.  It  is  a  miserable 
position,  though  in  early  life  it  may  have  some  attractions.  One 
unlucky  Miss  Anderson  suffered  most  of  its  miseries  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  lady.  She  was  engaged  to  a  young  member  of  a 
"  county  family,"  named  Clifford,  and  the  history  of  her  unfor- 
tunate love  makes  the  chief  interest  of  the  chronicle.  Of  course 
Clifford's  father  would  not  allow  him  to  marry  Captain  Anderson's 
daughter,  and  Sophy  would  not  have  married  Clifford  without  that 
consent.  Here  love  again  found  himself  in  an  impasse.  If  the 
young  people  could  not  marry,  or  give  each  other  up,  they  must 
wait.  The  usual  end  of  the  waiting  in  novels  came.  Charlie 
Clifford  grew  tired,  broke  his  faith,  and  suffered  agonies  of  re- 
morse, while  Sophy  nearly  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Here  is  abundance  of  agony  of  a  sort  that  is  very  common.  The 
philosopher  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  right  plan  was  for  the 
young  people  to  give  each  other  up  when  marriage  was  plainly 
next  to  impossible.  And  yet  this  renunciation  is  always  found  to 
be  no  less  impossible.  One  or  other  party  to  the  engagement  may 
be  a  philosopher,  but  they  are  never  both  philosophers.  Then  the 
truly  wise  lover  or  lady  cannot  successfully  point  out  the  stoical 
and  sensible  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  the  other  passionate  crea- 
ture. To  do  so  would  be  thought  cold-blooded  and  priggish.  Thus 
in  the  most  important  affair  of  life  modern  society  has  made 
wisdom  a  mean  and  cowardly  thing,  so  that  there  may  never  be 
lack  of  misery  and  of  materials  for  the  novelist.  Contemplating 
this  agitation  of  the  mind  and  these  strifes  of  duty  and  passion, 
the  mature  or  married  man  or  woman  feels'  much  consolation. 
Life  between  twenty  and  thirty,  the  life  of  young  people  as  dis- 
played in  novels,  seems  like  the  struggles  of  insects,  bees, 
wasps,  and  butterflies,  who  have  fallen  into  a  honey-pot.  They 
expected  to  enjoy  themselves,  they  have  made  a  great  blunder, 
they  are  in  a  terrible  flutter,  and  in  ten  years  or  so  it  will  all  be 
over.  The  spectacle,  to  the  feeling  heart,  is  not  a  little  painful. 
Our  sympathy  with  the  entangled  creatures  is  not  all  disinterested, 
for  we  have  all  been  in  the  honey -pot  ourselves,  and  left  some- 
thing there  that  we  miss,  were  it  but  the  bloom  on  the  butterfly 
wings  of  the  soul. 

Beyond  displaying  three  sets  of  human  beings  caught  in  uncom- 
fortable fetters,  the  story  of  Sister  has  little  interest.  By  way  of 
making  the  characters  more  uncomfortable,  Jane's  devotion  to  her 
family  is  ill  rewarded.  Her  Major  Campbell  returns  from  India 
at  the  great  age  of  thirty-live,  but  still  a  hale  old  man.  In  his 
affectionate  eyes  Jane  has  lost  none  of  her  beauty  ;  he  therefore 
falls  in  love  with,  and,  at  her  unselfish  suggestion,  marries,  her 
younger  sister,  Sarah.  He  too,  like  Charlie  Clifford,  is  a  betrayer, 
and  that  at  an  age  when  the  passions  and  temptations  of  youth 
might  have  seemed  things  forgotten  in  the  distant  past.  The 
author's  intention  is,  of  course,  to  exalt  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jane, 
and  perhaps  she  had  no  wish  to  depress  her  readers  and  make  them 
feel  aweary  of  the  world.  That,  however,  is  the  effect  produced 
on  the  sensible  heart  by  these  betrayals  and  disappointments. 
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The  story  of  Sister  is  not  wholly  without  relief.  The  sagacity 
and  prudence  of  Josephine  is  in  capital  contrast  to  tb->  virtuous 
altruism  of  her  relations.  This  young  lady  expresses  her  philo- 
sophy thus : — 

"Sentiment  is  a  luxury  as  entirely  beyond  our  means  as  a  coach-and- 
four  or  point  lace.  There  are  two  objects  which  we  ought  to  set  before  us  : 
— to  leave  Westport  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  to  avoid  being  talked  of  while 
wc  remain  here.  Charlie  would  have  been  a  perfect  lover  for  t he  Miss 
Fanshawes  or  the  Miss  Stepneys,  who  could  afford  to  wait  for  him,  and 
who  are  backed  by  a  whole  clan  of  friends  and  relations  to  take  their  part 
ami  talk  down  scandal ;  but  he  was  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  Sophy, — 
don't  you  see, — like  the  coaeh-and-four  or  the  point  lace." 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  sav,  certainly."  said  Jane  gravely. 
"  But  you  are  sadly  wise,  my  1'heeny,  for  your  years.  How  long  have 
you  held  such  a  grim  philosophy  ?  " 

•'  Well,"  returned  J.  sephiue  reflectively,  "  I  think  I  was  about  fourteen 

when  I  first  began  to  take  in  the  fact  that  we  were  parias  '  Strong  ?  ' 

no,  I  don't  think  the  word  is  too  strong.  Just  consider.  Here  are  you, 
Jane, — I  do  believe  the  very  best  girl  in  the  whole  world,  and  handsome  as 
well;  here  is  Sophy --can  anything  be  lovelier  and  sweeter  and  more 
charming  ?  Here  am  1,  not  a*  fool,  and  not  quite  a  flight,  though  I  am 
not  nearly  as  good-looking  as  the  rest  of  us.  And  no  one  can  say  with 
justice  a  word  against  us.  Judge  then,  how  heavily  weighted  we  must  be, 
when  none  of  these  advantages  do  us  any  good,  or  alter  our  social  position 
in  the  least." 

Josephine  carried  her  wisdom  into  practice,  and  not  only  married 
a  rich  elderly  Radical  politician,  but  herself  arranged  that  a  respect- 
able income  should  be  strictly  settled  on  her.  And  yet  this  part  of 
the  narrative  is  so  well  managed  that  Josephine  does  not  seem 
sordid,  only  sagacious.  Her  family  was  so  unlucky  that  the 
reader  sympathizes  with  her  when  she  puts  her  future  out  of 
danger. 

The  author  of  Sister  has  a  good  deal  of  humour,  which  finds 
plenty  of  room  for  display  in  the  description  of  Westport  and  its 
"  exclusive  circles."  8he  has  tenderness  and  pathos,  which  are 
never  hysterical.  There  is  not  a  flippant  turn,  nor  a  blot  of  bad 
taste,  we  believe,  in  the  whole  book.  The  description  of  a  con- 
tested election,  though  clever  and  unstrained,  is  perhaps  too 
obviously  padding.  The  chief  fault  in  the  construction  of  the 
book  (next  to  the  eccentric  conduct  of  that  mere  lay-figure  Major 
Campbell)  is  the  unbroken  style  of  narrative,  which  closely  fol- 
lows every  event.  Here  is  an  example  of  this  too  simple 
method : — 

Luncheon  being  over,  prolonged  by  much  pleasant  talk,  they  went  to 
business,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  proceeded  seriously  to  review  her  forces  and 
their  capabilities.  She  had  several  musical  friends  who  were  fair  per- 
formers, and  she  hoped  to  get  up  some  concerted  music  in  a  creditable  style. 
Besides  the  principal  executants,  she  had  several  volunteers  among  the 
swarm  of  young  naval  officers  who  were  her  devoted  slaves,  and  who,  what- 
ever their  skill  might  be,  assuredly  lacked  not  zeal  in  her  service.  She 
resolved  to  have  two  or  three  lively  simple  choruses  for  '"the  boys,"  as  she 
classed  this  division  of  her  company  ;  and  as  she  wished  her  party  to  take 
place  in  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year,  and  Christmas  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching, there  would  not  be  too  much  time  for  the  rehearsals  necessary  to 
enable  so  many  amateurs,  as  she  said,  to  pull  together.  They  resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  be  too  ambitious  in  the  choice  of  music  for  this  occasion, 
hoping,  if  all  went  well,  to  rise  to  higher  flights  hereafter. 

Tliese  various  considerations  made  the  selection  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, and  the  short  winter  afternoon  was  soon  over.  Sophy's  maid  bad 
been  once  announced,  and  dismissed  with  the  message  that  Miss  Sophy 
should  be  sent  home  ;  and  at  last,  after  much  discussion,  and  then  tea,  and 
then  more  pleasant  talk,  Sophy  was  obliged  to  ask  that  a  cab  might  be 
sent  for.  More  last  words,  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  kissing  her  affectionately 
and  telling  her  that  she  had  been  invaluable,  added  significantly,  "  And  if 
I  knew  where  John  Campbell  is  stationed,  I  would  certainly  write  and 
thank  him." 

There  is  too  much  chronicling  of  small  beer  in  Sister,  a  story 
which  depresses,  perhaps,  but  certainly  never  offends  the  student 
of  fiction. 


WEBB'S  CIVIL  WAR  IN  HEREFORDSHIRE.* 

THE  historian  of  the  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire,  though  not 
a  native,  devoted  the  active  years  of  an  unusually  long  life, 
as  well  as  the  observant  scrutiny  and  the  power  of  sifting  evidence 
and  comparing  sites  which  distinguish  the  historian,  to  the 
thorough  study  of  his  adopted  county,  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  in  special  connexion  with  the  theme  of  his  opus  magnum. 
He  not  only  saw  for  himself  all  the  localities  which  have  earned  a 
name  by  the  part  they  played  in  the  struggle  between  Charles 
and  his  Parliament,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  ablest 
of  the  descendants  of  Herefordshire  worthies  having  ancestral 
traditions  or  memorials  of  that  eventful  period,  but  he  obviously 
gleaned  curious  illustrations  of  his  subject  from  the  memories  of 
the  rustic  natives — a  race  proverbially  averse  to  change,  and, 
though  uniuquisitive,  apt  to  treasure  the  traditions  and  tales  of 
their  fathers.  In  an  opening  chapter  giving  a  sketch  of  Hereford- 
shire as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — its 
geographical  isolation,  its  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  its 
sorry  roads,its  universal  consulship  among  the  gentry,  the  healthy, 
contented  abidance  of  its  poor  in  their  old  ways  and  their  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  and  its  owners — no  one  acquainted  with  the 
county  can  fail  to  note  the  insight  of  a  shrewd  critical  observer.  In 
such  a  county  it  was  natural  that  a  loyal  clergy,  a  clannish  gently, 

*  Memorials  of  the.  C'n-il  War  between  Cli  n  t*  $  J,  and  the  Parliament  of 
England,  as  it  affrrtctl  Herrfiirdshitt  n  il  the  adjacent  Counties.  By  the 
late  Rev.  John  V\  ebb,  M.  A.  F.S.A.  F.R.S.L.,  Rector  of  T retire.  Edited  and 
completed  by  the  Rev.  J.  VV.  Webb,  Vicar  of  Hardwick,  Hereford-hire. 
3  vols.   London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1879. 


an  attached  tenantry  and  peasantry  should  be  found  mainly  siding 
with  the  cause  of  monarchical  institutions;  and  though,  as  Mr. 
Webb  shows,  there  were  some,  like  Baskerville  of  Canon  Pion,  who 
"  shifted  sides,  or  hung  fire  in  indecision,  as  Arabs  are  said  to  be 
seen  waiting  at  a  distance,  spectators  of  an  engagement,  that  they 
may  join  with  the  victors  when  the  danger  is  past,"  this  is  not  a 
reproach  which  history  can  fairly  throw  at  the  heads  of  Hereford- 
shire society  in  general.  Not  only  the  numerous  Roman  Catholic 
squires,  from  their  devotion  to  a  sovereign  who  had  wedded  a 
daughter  of  their  Church,  but  also  such  leaders  as  Lord  Scuda- 
more,  Sir  William  Croft,  Sir  Walter  Pye,  the  Coningsbys,  Rud- 
halls,  aud  Lingens,  threw  life  and  substance  gallantly  into  the 
struggle  on  the  King's  behalf.  It  is  true  that  on  the  other  side  a 
tower  of  strength  was  the  stern  and  consistent  Puritan,  Sir  Robert 
Harley,  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  but  a  conscientious  icono- 
clast ;  and  it  shows  the  fairness  of  our  historian  that  he  regards 
with  a  generous  sympathy  the  ills  which  befel  his  castle  of 
Brampton  Bryan  after  its  heroic  defence  by  Lady  Brilliana  Harley 
in  1643,  and  his  later  sufferings  at  the  hand  of  Cromwell  and  his 
own  party.  Both  the  original  author  of  these  Memorials  and 
the  son  who  has  discharged  with  hereditary  ability  and  inde- 
fatigable zeal  and  patience  the  task  of  editing  and  completing  the 
volumes  before  us  adhere  throughout  to  an  even-handed  justice, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  their  bias  towards  the  Royalist 
party  is  patent  and  undisguised.  The  spirit  in  which  the  book  is 
written  is  well  indicated  in  a  passage  where,  after  a  survey  of  the 
conflicting  views  and  arguments  of  King  and  Parliament,  just 
before  the  raising  of  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  the  author 
sums  up  as  follows  : — 

Many  and  tedious  were  the  attacks  and  vindications  published  on  either 
side  respecting  tliese  armaments;  so  that  a  writer  who  sits  down  with  a 
determination  to  follow  his  own  partialities  might  find  enough  in  the  con- 
troversial productions  of  the  day,  if  advocacy  were  the  province  of  an 
historian,  to  make  his  own  appear  the  better  cause.  Baxter,  with  as  much 
candour  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had  enthusiastically  adopted 
the  opinions  of  the  House,  in  his  "  Autobiography  "  runs  out  into  copious 
statements  of  the  motives  by  which  the  determinations  of  the  opposite 
actors  were  swayed.  But  without  entering  into  the  abstract  question, 
which  would  be  foreign  to  the  limited  nature  of  this  subject,  let  what 
passed  in  the  Parliament,  as  briefly  related,  be  sufficient  to  show  somewhat  of 
their  designs  and  methods  who  determined  to  encounter  fie  King  in  battle  ; 
while  what  has  been  adduced  on  the  other  hand  may  more  than  suffice  to 
convey  the  general  opinions  of  such  as,  with  the  leading  men  of  Hereford- 
shire, stood  up  against  them.  In  all  such  questions  it  is  well  known  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  community  act  merely  upon  a  watch-word,  leave 
others  to  decide  for  them,  and  hardly  trouble  themselves  to  reflect  at  all. 

Did  our  space  suffice,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  with  what 
eminent  fairness  the  steps  which  precipitated  the  Civil  War — i.e. 
the  illegal  modes  of  raising  supplies,  the  King's  attempt  to  arrest 
Hampden,  Pym,  Haselrig,  and  others,  the  impeachment  of  the 
Bishops,  and  so  forth — are  discussed  by  our  historian  ;  as  also  the 
measures  taken,  whether  by  King  or  Parliament,  in  order  to  be 
beforehand  in  the  preparations  for  what  all  men  saw  was  coming. 
The  Parliament,  it  is  shown,  took  the  lead  in  laying  hands  on  the 
militia ;  for  their  ordinance  to  this  effect  preceded  by  some 
weeks  the  King's  Commission  of  Array.  They  acted  in  the  same 
direction  in  placing  the  magazines  of  each  shire  in  the  hands  of 
such  Lords-Lieutenant  as  they  could  trust,  and  also  when  they 
resolved,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1642,  that  whoso  should  assist  the 
King  in  making  war  upon  the  Parliament  was  a  "  traytor,"  and 
ought  to  suffer  as  such.  Meanwhile,  with  the  exception  of" 
Harley,  the  representatives  of  Herefordshire  were  staunch  to  the 
Royal  cause ;  and  the  temper  of  the  county  is  seen  in  the  lofty 
Cavalier  tone  and  caustic  style  of  the  Herefordshire  declara- 
tion attributed  to  the  so-called  Nine  Worthies,  the  publishers  of 
which  were  committed  to  Newgate  by  a  resolution  of  the  House. 
When  the  Royal  standard  was  set  up,  the  contending  armies 
came  to  what  was  their  earliest  encounter  of  any  note  in 
an  affair  of  cavalry  on  Powick  Ham,  between  the  village  and 
bridge  of  that  name  near  Worcester.  Here,  though  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  with  his  brother  and  Sandys  and  an  "advance-guard 
sent  on  by  the  Lord  General  Essex,  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  the  King's  nephews  Rupert  and  Maurice  by  surprise,  it  was 
well  seen  what  "  vivida  virtus  "  could  do  in  Rupert's  inspiring 
example  and  irresistible  battle-shock,  which  resulted  in  a  headlong 
flight  and  a  fierce  and  prolonged  pursuit  by  one  whose  name  has 
become  a  proverb  for  any  form  of  impetuous  dash.  As,  however, 
Essex  was  at  hand  with  his  main  body,  and  the  Powick  fight 
had  been  but  a  brush  of  cavalry,  Worcester  was  entered  on  the 
morrow  by  the  Lord  General  as  a  victor,  where  Colonel  Edward 
Sandys  lay  dying  of  wounds  received  at  Powick,  and,  as 
Rupert's  chaplain  declared,  penitent  for  disloyalty  to  his  King, 
while  godly  Obadiah  Sedgwick,  chaplain  of  a  Puritan  regiment, 
claimed  him  (who  had  recently  directed  his  troopers  in  the 
spoliation  of  Canterbury  Cathedral)  as  a  martyr  for  liberty  of 
conscience  and  a  destroyer  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal.  Just 
a  month  after  the  fight  at  Powick  came  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Edgehill,  near  Keiuton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  the  King 
realized  the  staunchness  "  of  the  only  man  in  England  he  feared," 
and  who,  for  words  uttered  against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  had 
long  lain  in  the  cold  shade  of  court  disfavour — Sir  William 
Croft,  of  Croft  Castle,  Herefordshire.  There,  too,  the  King  set  at 
one  a  father  and  son  of  the  family  of  Scrope,  between  whom  the 
party  spirit  of  the  times  had  caused  a  difference,  whilst  the  Crofts 
and  Coningsbys  laid  aside  family  rivalries  for  the  service  of 
their  king  and  master.  "  Such  indeed,"  is  Mr.  Webb's  reflec- 
tion, "was  the  pressure  that  it  had  been  sufficient  to  have  sus- 
pended private  discords  even  in  those  of  baser  mould ;  as  creatures 
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naturally  hostile  to  each  other  are  known  to  herd  together  in 
mutual  forbearance  upon  the  plot  of  dry  land,  around  which  the 
inundation  of  a  mighty  stream  is  raging." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Webb  through  the  general 
history  of  the  war,  a9  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  events 
directly  associated  with  Herefordshire  or  its  adjacent  counties. 
It  was  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Edgehill  that  the  Parlia- 
mentarian general,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  occupied  the  city  of 
Hereford  unresisted,  with  a  regiment  of  foot  and  two  troops 
of  cavalry,  and  lying  newsletters  and  pamphlets  of  the  period 
indulged  in  fabulous  exaggerations  of  pitched  battles  fought  on 
his  route  thither.  In  truth,  however,  the  most  considerable  ex- 
ploit of  this  somewhat  fa  ins  ant  commander  was  to  occupy  Good- 
rich Castle,  and  acquire  there  and  elsewhere  the  name  of  a 
plunderer,  though  Mr.  Webb  gives  in  his  eighth  chapter  a  curious 
account  of  what  was  really  a  dashing  exploit  of  an  emissary 
of  Lord  Stamford,  Fleming,  Kyrle's  lieutenant — namely,  the 
capture  by  sixty  picked  men  of  a  party  of  eminent  royalists, 
met  in  council  in  the  town  of  Presteign.  The  captors  sustained 
no  loss;  but  the  tale  of  prisouers  included  several  of  note — 
among  them  the  recently  expelled  member,  Charles  Price,  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  at  whose  house  they  were  met.  As 
the  Earl  had,  on  coming  to  Hereford,  cleared  the  prisons  of 
debtors  and  felons  and  substituted  for  them  Roman  Catholics  and 
others,  presumably  disaffected,  we  gather  the  reason  why  Stam- 
ford was  directed  by  the  Parliament  to  send  these  prisoners  to 
Gloucester,  and  Riccards,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  ,to  Coventry. 
But  these  were  all  the  fruits  of  Lord  Stamford's  governorship,  and 
after  exhausting  forced  subsidies  and  applying  vainly  for  redress 
from  the  Lord  General's  military  chest  for  his  complaints  of  "  no 
money,  no  credit,  no  bread,  no  provender/'  he  first  evacuated 
Goodrich  and  then  Hereford,  on  the  13th  of  December,  leaving 
Massey,  a  leader  of  other  mould,  with  his  infantry,  at  Gloucester, 
and  himself  pushing  on  with  the  horse  to  Bristol.  On  the  20th  of 
December  the  King  or  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  appointed  Fitz- 
william  Coningsby  governor,  and  the  loyal  part  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  enjoyed  rest  and  tranquillity  till  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  two  Roundhead  leaders,  Waller  and  Massey,  re- 
covered the  city  by  a  disguised  assault,  which  some  in  the  Court 
at  Oxford  attributed  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  Sir  Richard  Cave, 
though  a  council  of  war,  presided  over  by  Rupert,  honourably  ac- 
quitted him.  By  this  sudden  blow  Lord  Scudamore,  his  son 
James,  and  Humphrey  Coningsby,  the  members,  with  other  men 
of  note,  were  made  prisoners ;  but  Waller  soon  abandoned  Here- 
ford, apparently  eager  for  more  active  work,  and,  as  the  historian 
notes  here  and  elsewhere,  less  addicted  to  plunder  and  self-seeking 
than  either  the  bold  Rupert  on  the  other  side  or  such  soldiers  as 
Colonel  Birch  on  his  own.  When  next  we  hear  of  Hereford  a 
gallant  soldier,  Sir  W.  Vavasour,  holds  it  for  the  King,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  new  sheriff,  Harry  Lingen — not  however  so  as  to 
prove  a  match  for  Massey,  the  Governor  of  Gloucester,  whose 
dashing  surprises  in  the  directions  of  Ledbury,  Monmouth,  Dean 
Forest,  and  South  Wales  found  ample  work  for  Vavasour,  Lingen, 
and  the  gallant  Irish  officer  Mynne,  who  in  the  early  part  of  1644 
superseded  the  former  as  governor.  But  Mynne's  career  was  cut 
short  in  an  encounter  with  Massey  at  Redmarley ;  and,  though  the 
rapid  and  successful  march  of  Charles  from  Oxford  dissipated  "  the 
Scotch  mist "  under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  and  raised  the  siege  which 
had  been  courageously  repelled  by  the  famous  Barnabas  Scuda- 
more, the  place  soon  after  fell,  through  the  combination  of  the  self- 
seeking  Birch  and  the  affronted  Brydges  of  Wilton,  and  was  sold 
for  filthy  lucre,  in  the  issue  somewhat  ingloriously. 

So  much  for  the  vicissitudes  of  one  city  in  four  eventful  years. 
Meanwhile  lesser  garrisons  and  fortresses  were  subjected  to  like 
various  fortune.  So  long  as  female  heroism  retains  generous 
appreciation,  Lady  Brilliana  Harley's  defence  of  Brampton  Bryan 
will  be  remembered  in  the  romantic  annals  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
surrendered  at  last  in  the  April  of  1644  to  Sir  Michael  Woodhouse, 
whom  Rupert  had  placed  in  charge  of  Ludlow  Castle,  designing  him 
for  the  reduction,  among  other  small  and  troublesome  garrisons,  of 
Brampton  and  Hopton  Castle,  four  miles  or  thereabouts  apart.  The 
last-named  fortress,  held  by  Samuel  More,  of  Linley,  fell  first,  and 
its  scanty  garrison,  who  had  surrendered  trusting  to  Colonel 
AVoodhouse's  mercy,  were  cruelly  massacred,  just  as,  about  the 
middle  of  1645. Prince  Rupert  butchered  at  Stinchcombe  aboutforty 
soldiers  of  the  Parliament.  Such  was  not  the  Roundhead  Massey's 
conduct  in  like  cases,  who  at  Malmesbury  and  elsewhere  would 
not  even  allow  his  soldiers  to  pillage  a  place  taken  by  storm.  "  He 
could  judge  no  part  of  England  an  enemy's  country,  no  English 
town  capable  of  devastation  by  English  soldiers."  And  even  Birch, 
when  the  worn-out  Cavaliers  of  Goodrich  sought  in  vain  for  better 
terms,  did  not  withhold  "  '  mercy  for  their  lives  '  to  those  gallant 
Herefordians  who  on  July  31,1 646,  marched  out  to  the  tune  of 
Sir  Harry  Lingen's  delight."  Three  weeks  later,  the  straitened 
Lord  of  Raglan  and  his  retainers  marched  out  of  that  border  palace 
and  stronghold  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  Of  personal  atrocities 
during  the  struggle,  one  of  the  most  uusoldierly  was  the  murder  by 
one  of  Massey's  soldiers  of  John  Pralph,  the  octogenarian  vicar  of 
Tarrington,  because  he  answered  the  challenge,  "  Who  are  you 
for  ?  "  with  the  frank  admission,  "  For  the  King."  But  this  was 
capped  by  a  no  less  disgraceful  piece  of  savagery  in  higher  places 
when,  later  in  the  same  year,  Prince  Rupert  pistolled  a  Presbyterian 
minister  near  Taunton  for  answering  a  similar  challenge  "  For  God 
and  the  Gospel."  Perhaps  the  best  blood  that  Herefordshire 
sacrificed  in  the  King's  cause  was  that  of  Sir  William  Croft,  slain 
in  the  rout  between  Stokesay  and  Wistanstow,  "  on  the  place,'; 


says  Vicars,  and  not,  as  tradition  has  it,  as  he  entered  his  own 
park,  fully  ten  miles  off,  at  "  Sir  William's  wicket."  Which- 
ever it  was,  our  historian  rightly  pronounces  that  "  ce  vilain 
champ  de  bstaille  netait  pas  digne  de  lui."  Others,  how- 
ever, were  equally  prodigal  of  their  lives,  as  the  topographer 
might  testify  who  knows  the  cliffs  above  the  Wye  near  Chepstow, 
still  called  "  Wintour's  Leap,"  over  which  Sir  John  Wintour 
of  Lydney  House,  the  twice  unsuccessful  holder  of  Beachley  Ferry 
agaiust  the  ubiquitous  Massey,  rode  or  rolled  pike  in  hand  into 
the  river — not,  as  it  proved,  to  exchange  death  by  pistol  bullets  for 
drowning,  but  to  fight  again,  though  with  no  better  fortune,  in  the 
picturesque  natural  amphitheatre  of  Lancaut.  It  adds  much  to  the 
value  of  Mr.  Webb's  history  that  every  such  locality  is  reproduced 
vividly  to  the  mind's  eye  by  one  who  had  examined  it  critically 
with  its  history  in  clear  view.  The  gallant  Sir  Henry  Lingen, 
too,  like  mauy  of  his  comrades  in  Goodrich,  was  the  hero  of  not 
a  few  hair-breadth  adventures  and  escapes. 

Much  more  might  be  said  to  show  the  diversified  interest  of 
this  elaborate  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  chapters  of 
English  history,  and  its  eminent  faithfulness  as  an  impartial 
chronicle.  Throughout  we  see  a  steadfast  purpose  on  the  his- 
torian's part  to  revive,  impress,  and  intensify  "  the  terrible  lesson 
of  that  sanguiuary  period  of  civil  hostility — a  lesson  too  little  in- 
culcated, as  it  has  been  too  readily  forgotten."  How  well  the  task 
was  fulfilled  by  the  original  writer  only  those  can  fully  judge  who 
take  the  trouble  to  master  two  weighty  volumes,  every  page  of 
which  will  repay  attention.  He  was  fortunate  in  leaving  a  son 
not  only  capable,  but  ambitious,  of  worthily  completing  and  pre- 
senting to  the  world  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  the 
labours  of  his  life. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

~!V/TR.  DICKENS  has  followed  up  his  ingenious  and  successful 
_LvJL  invention,  the  Dictionary  of  London,  with  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Thames  (1)  constructed,  naturally,  on  the  same  lines,  and  with 
equal  care  and  comprehensiveness.  Turning  the  pages  at  hazard 
we  light  upon  an  excellent  article  on  "  Steam  Launches,"  a 
matter  so  important  that  it  seems  desirable  to  quote  at  some  length 
what  the  Dictionary  has  to  say  : — "  Steam  launches  are  the  curse 
of  the  river.  Driving  along  at  an  excessive  rate  of  speed,  with  an 
utter  disregard  to  the  comfort  or  even  necessities  of  anglers,  oars- 
men, and  boating  parties,  the  average  steam-launch  engineer  is  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  There  are  some  owners  who  show  some 
consideration  for  other  people,  but  their  number  unfortunately  is 
very  limited,  and  for  the  most  part  the  launches  are  navigated  with 
a  recklessness  which  is  simply  shameful.  Perhaps  the  worst 
offenders  are  the  people  who  pay  their  5^.  5.?.  a  day  for  the  hire  of 
a  launch,  and  whose  idea  of  a  holiday  is  the  truly  British  notion  of 
getting  over  as  much  ground  as  possible  in  a  given  time.  Parties 
of  this  kind,  especially  after  the  copious  lunch  which  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  day's  outing,  stimulate  the  engineer  to  fresh  exer- 
tions, and  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  considerably  as  they  contem- 
plate the  anxiety  and  discomfort  of  the  occupants  of  the  punts  and 
rowing-boats  which  are  left  floundering  helplessly  in  their  wash. 
Should  there  be  ladies  on  board  a  boat  in  difficulties,  their  terror 
proportionately  enhances  the  amusement  of  these  steam-launch 
'Arries.  Unfortunately  these  excursionists  are  not  alone  in  their 
offences  against  courtesy  and  good  behaviour.  Too  many  people 
who  ought  to  know  very  much  better  keep  them  in  coun- 
tenance by  their  selfish  example."  This  description  of  an  into- 
lerable nuisance  is  strong,  but  far  from  being  too  strong,  as  all  who 
have  suffered  from  it  will  recognize.  The  writer  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  by-law  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  providing  that  steam- 
vessels  above  Teddington  Lock  are  not  to  be  worked  at  such  a 
speed  as  to  endanger  other  vessels,  or  cause  injury  to  the  river 
banks,  and  making  a  breach  of  the  law  punishable  by  what  is 
justly  called  the  wholly  inadequate  fine  of  5/.  "Such  as  the 
penalty  is,  however,"  the  writer  says,  "  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  Conservancy  should  make  up  their  minds  to  enforce  it.  .  .  . 
At  present  all  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  getting  up  a  ca^e  is 
left  to  the  public,  and  offenders  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
acts,  and  naturally  get  bolder  by  impunity."  Another  article, 
which  is  very  well  worth  attention,  and  contains  valuable  sugges- 
tions, is  that  on  Bathing;  but  the  Dictionary  is  so  complete  and  so 
excellently  worked  out  that  one  might  go  011  for  au  indefinite  time 
calling  attention  to  various  noteworthy  points  in  it.  We  have 
come  upon  only  one  slip,  and  that  a  slight  one.  "  Athens  "  is 
properly  described  as  "  a  bathing  place  of  the  Eton  boys,"  but  the 
added  information  that  "  the  high  ground  is  known  as  Acropolis  " 
can  only  meet  the  charge  of  incorrectness  by  relying  on  a  plea  of 
vagueness.  The  mistake  into  which  the  writer  has  apparently 
fallen  of  thinking  that  "  Acropolis  "  is  part  of  "  Athens  "  is  a  very 
natural  one,  but  might  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Watt  (2),  in  a  preface  to  the  volume  which  he  has  com- 
posed, says  that  it  does  not  pretend  "  to  any  higher  claim  than  to 
be  a  concise  epitome  of  the  lives  which  it  recounts.  .  .  .  The 
design  being  purely  personal,  criticism  is  introduced  only  to  give  a 
more  complete  presentation  of  the  subjects  and  the  lessoiw  they 
teach,  and  to  illustrate,  embellish,  or  vary  the  narrative.    We  are 

(1)  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  the  Thames:  from  Oxford  to  the  yore.  An 
Unconventional  Handbook.    London  :  "  All  the  Year  Round"  Office. 

(2)  Great  Novelists— Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Lytton.  By  James 
Crabb  Watt.    Edinburgh:  Macniven  «S:  W  allace. 
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sanguine  that  such  an  effort  will  be  found  to  be  of  use  by  those 
■whom  it  is  believed  to  be  most  desiderated — from  school- 
boys who  have  little  more  than  read  their  first  novel  to 
business  men,  whose  exacting  occupations  leave  scanty  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.''  If  we  grant  that  "  such  an  effort  " 
is  "  desiderated  "  at  all,  wo  must  etill  fear  that  Mr.  Watt  has 
been  over-sanguine.  Mr.  Watt's  chapter  on  Scott  is  the  best,  or 
rather  the  least  objectionable,  of  his  performances ;  and  his 
Thackeray  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  worst.  The  value  of  Mr. 
"Watt's  method  and  style  may  perhaps  be  guessed  from  this  pas- 
sage : — "  He  was  destined  for  the  profession  of  an  artist,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  on  the  Continent  for  that  Bohemian  and  pre- 
carious life  ;  and,  although  circumstances  led  him  to  change  his 
mind,  and  to  paint  in  ink  instead  of  oil,  yet  at  the  dispersion  of 
his  large  and  valuable  library  after  his  death  the  fly-leaves  and 
margins  of  the  books  were  found  to  be  filled  with  etchings, 
comical  figures,  and  dexterous  designs  drawn  with  facile  hand  and 
humorous  art."  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  any  more  of  a 
writer  who  composes  sentences  like  that  just  quoted,  and  who  in- 
forms his  readers,  with  an  air  of  happy  assurance,  that  it  cannot 
be  said  of  Thackeray  that  he  ranks  high  as  a  ballad-writer,  and 
that  his  lines  hardly  ever  attain  a  very  musical  flow.  So  un- 
conscious a  confession  by  a  writer  of  his  qualification  for  the 
work  that  he  has  set  himself  may  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Streeter's  work  on 
precious  stones  (3),  the  first  edition  of  which  was  reviewed  at 
length  in  these  columns  some  two  years  ago. 

The  sixth  part  of  Mr.  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  (4)  contains, 
amongst  other  things,  an  interesting  article  on  Handel  by  Mr. 
Julian  Marshall,  one  passage  of  which  suggests  curious  reflections: — 
"His  orchestration  sounds,  of  course,  scanty  to  modern  ears. 
The  balance  of  the  orchestra  was  very  different  in  his  time  from 
what  it  is  now,  some  wind  instruments,  such  as  the  clarionet,  not 
being  yet  in  use,  while  others  were  then  employed  in  greater  num- 
bers, and  some  stringed  instruments  were  included  that  are  now 
obsolete.  The  wind  instruments  were  certaiuly  more  prominent 
in  the  band  than  they  now  are  ;  he  used  the  hautbois  freely,  seem- 
ing to  have  a  particular  alfection  tor  them,  and  sometimes  employed 
them  in  large  numbers,  as  a  '  wind  band '  in  '  The  Fireworks 
Music,'  &C.  He  made,  in  fact,  abundant  use  of  all  the  materials 
at  his  command,  and,  in  his  own  day,  was  regarded  as  noisy,  and 
even  sensational.  He  was  said  to  siy/t  for  a  cannon  (worthy,  this, 
of  Berlioz  in  later  times),  and  there  is  extant  a  caricature  of  him 
by  Goupy  representing  him  at  the  organ,  with  a  boar's  head  and 
enormous  tusks  talluding  to  his  passionate  temper)  ;  the  room  is 
strewed  with  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums ;  further  off  are 
visible  a  donkey  braying  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  which  is  fired 
by  the  blazing  music  of  the  organist ! 8  In  the  seventh  part, 
under  the  heading  "  The  King's  Band  of  Music,"  we  learn 
that  Henry  VIH.'s  band  in  1530  was  composed  of  sixteen 
trumpets,  four  lutes,  three  rebecks,  three  taborets,  a  harp, 
two  viols,  nine  sackbuts,  two  drumslades,  three  minstrels, 
and  a  player  ou  the  virginals.  Lutes  continued  to  be  included 
in  the  baud  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  must  have 
given  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  the  people  who 
played  them,  to  judge  from  the  article  "  Lute  "  in  the  eighth  part 
of  the  Dictionary.  "  It  must  have  been  very  troublesome,"  we  are 
there  told,  "  to  keep  a  lute  in  order.  Mace,  in  his  often-quoted 
work,  recommends  that  a  lute  should  be  kept  in  a  bed  which  is  in 
constant  use,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  once  in  a  year  or  two,  if  you 
have  not  very  good  luck,  you  will  be  constrained  to  have  the  belly 
taken  oil',  as  it  will  have  sunk  from  the  stretch  of  the  strings, '  which 
is  a  great  strength.'  Matheson  said  a  lutenist  of  eighty  years  old 
had  certainly  spent  sixty  in  tuning  his  instrument,  and  that  the 
cost  in  Paris  of  keeping  a  horse  or  a  lute  was  about  the  same. 
Baron  replied  that  the  horse  would  soon  be  like  one  of  Pharaoh's 
lean  kine.'' 

"  In  the  following  poem,"  Mr.  Arnold  says  in  a  preface  to  The 
Liyl'f  of  Asia  (5),  "I  have  sought  by  the  medium  of  an  imaginary 
Buddhist  votary  to  depict  the  life  and  character,  and  indicate  the 
philosophy,  of  that  noble  hero  and  reformer,  Prince  Gautama  of 
India,  the  founder  of  Buddhism."  Mr.  Arnold's  verse  is  smooth 
and  stately,  and  his  work  contains  many  passages  of  fine  descrip- 
tion, of  which  we  select  the  following  lines  as  a  specimen  : — 

And  in  the  middle  watch 
Our  Lord  attained  Abhidjna — insight  vast, 
Ranging  beyond  this  sphere  to  spheres  unnamed, 
System  on  system,  countless  worlds  and  suns 
Moving  in  splendid  measures,  baud  by  band 
Linked  in  division,  one  yet  separate," 
The  silver  islands  of  a  sapphire  sea, 
Shoreless,  unfnthomcd,  undiminished,  stirred 
With  waves  which  roll  in  restless  tides  of  change. 
He  saw  those  Lords  of  Light  who  hold  their  worlds 
By  bands  invisible,  how  they  themselves 
Circle  obedient  round  mightier  orbs 
Which  serve  profounder  splendours,  star  to  star 
Flashing  the  ceaseless  radiance  of  life  • 
From  centres  ever  shifting  unto  cirques 
Knowing  no  uttermost. 

(3)  Precious  Stones  and  Gems.  By  Edwin  W.  Streeter,  F.I1.G.S. 
Second  Edition.    With  Additions.  Londou  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

(4)  A  Dictionary  of  Music  ami  Musicians.  Edited  bv  George  Grove, 
D.C.L.   Parts  VL,  VII.,  and  VI 11.    London:  Uaemillan  &  Co. 

(5)  The  Light  of  Asia;  or,  the  Great  Renunciation  (As  told  in  Verse  by 
an  Indiun  Buddhist).  By  Edwin  Arnold,  Author  of  "The  History  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  Administration,"  &c.    London  :  Trilbncr  &  Co. 


There  is  something  odd  and  suggestive  of  incongruity  in  the  use 
oftho  word  "  cirques " ;  but  it  must,  we  think,  be  allowed  that 
tho  passage  is  a  fine  one. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  grace  ami  tenderness  in  Miss  Stoclcall's 
verses  (6),  which  are,  however,  hero  and  there  disfigured  by  false 
scansions  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  trusting  too  much  to 
the  ear,  which  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  experiment,  for  even  a 
person  whose  ear  is  correct  may  be  tempted  to  let  inclination 
override  judgment.  Some  stanzas  from  a  pretty  piece  called 
"  Convalescent  "  may  illustrate  the  writer's  merits  and  faults  : — 

Emerald  with  moss,  and  purple  with  heather, 
Gleams  the  broad  moor  to  the  red  setting  sun  ; 

Love  !  let  us  sit  'midst  the  blossoms  together; 
Our  work  for  the  day,  like  the  bees'  task,  is  done. 

Sweet,  oh  !  how  sweet,  is  the  breath  of  the  clover, 
*  Breeze-borne  from  meadow-lands  oveY  the  moor  ; 

Sweeter,  yet  sweeter,  the  blossoms  that  cover 

The  turf  at  our  feet  and  the  hedge  rcses  o'er. 
*  ■*  *  *  •  * 

Come  ;  the  broad  moor,  lately  purple  with  heather, 
Oons  sombre  grey,  for  the  night-parted  sun  ; 

Love  !  hand  in  hand,  like  two  children  together, 
We  will  go  home — our  day  labour  is  done. 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Ross's  Memoir  of  Bishop  Ewing  (7)  has 
been  published,  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  first  issue  of 
the  biography.  The  fact  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  this  as  to  every  record  of  the  renewed  vigour  of 
Church  life  as  represented  in  the  Episcopate  of  our  own  day.  The 
late  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  lived  and  thought  in  a  region 
somewhat  apart  as  much  from  the  traditions  of  Scottish  Epis- 
copacy as  from  the  ground  ordinarily  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
English  prelates.  But  a  position  of  ecclesiastical  antagonism  in 
no  way  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  a  warm  heart  in  the  cordial 
intercourse  of  social  and  spiritual  companionship ;  and  Dr.  Ross's 
Memoir  will  attract  the  attention  both  of  those  who  sympathize 
with  and  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  Bishop  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions.  The  book  is  carefully  written  throughout,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  the  fault  of  tediousness  too  commonly  found  in 
biographies. 

The  eighteenth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  Tales  from  Blaclc- 
WQod  (8)  contains  two  capital  contributions  in  "  My  Adventures 
with  Peter  Schleinihl"  and  "Aunt  Ann's  Ghost  Story,"  the  former 
of  which  papers  is  an  excellent  piece  of  fooling,  while  the  latter  is 
the  more  effective  because  it  wants  the  conventional  and  final  ex- 
planation of  strange  occurrences.  The  ghost  is  explained  away  in 
a  manner  which  may  at  the  first  blush  disappoint  lovers  of  spectral 
mysteries,  but  the  explanation  of  the  explanation  of  the  ghost  is 
avoided,  so  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  number  of  theories. 

Oxford  Days  (9)  is  one  of  the  wondrous  productions  of  a 
wondrous  age.  Its  fortunately  anonymous  author  says  this 
of  his  work  in  a  commendably  short  preface.  "  Oxford 
Days  is  not  shaped  on  the  lines  of  either  Verdant  Green 
or  Tom  Broun  at  Oxford.  Its  purpose,  rather,  is  to  furnish  a 
practical  guide  to  all  the  features  of  University  life ;  but  it  has 
been  thought  that,  by  adopting  the  narrative  form,  the  dry  bones 
of  a  handbook  may  be  made  to  live."  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
this  book  is  not  shaped  on  the  lines  either  of  Verdant  Green  or  of 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  or  of  any  other  book  which  has  been 
before  now  written  and  published.  But  seldom  has  a  thought 
been  more  unfortunate  than  that  expressed  in  the  concluding  part 
1  of  the  author's  preface.  The  bones  are  indeed  dry  in  themselves, 
i  as  all  such  bones  must  be ;  but  their  dryness  is  an  honest  and 
a  useful  dryness  so  long  as  it  is  left  alone.  When  "  A  Resident 
1  M.A."  attempts  to  make  them  live  by  "  adopting  the  narrative 
form,"  their  dryness  becomes  a  dryness  that  cannot  be  burne.  The 
pages  of  Oxford  Days  contain  the  very  essence  of  intrinsic  dulness 
long  drawn  out ;  and  it  has  been  the  writer's  aim  to  avoid 
pedantry  by  stringing  together  the  very  oldest,  most  threadbare, 
and  unentertaining  stories  that  have  been  current  for  innumerable 
year3  past  as  to  answers  given  in  examination  papers.  That 
an}'  one  should  gravely  have  put  together  and  produced  such  a  work 
as  this  strikes  us  as  being  little  short  of  astounding. 

Mr.  "Julian  Home's  "  work  concerning  Cambridge  (10)  is  per- 
haps less  astonishing,  but  certainly  not  more  admirable,  than  that 
of  "  A  Resident  M.A.  "  concerning  Oxford.  It  is  perhaps  easier  to 
write  bad  verse  than  bad  prose,  and  it  may  be  needless  to  do  more 
than  quote  the  "  Prologue"  to  Mr.  Home's  volume  : — 

Granta,  our  Alma  Mater,  to  thy  Halls 

And  College  Piles,  ateeining  with  the  gusts 

Of  strange  philosophies,  and  settl'd  truths, 

I  wake  my  Muse,  here  by  the  winding  Cain,  | 

Here,  in  the  walk  of  limes,  within  the  view 

Of  John's  and  Classic  King's  and  while  the  bells 

Of  Great  St.  Mary  clang  the  marriage  chimes, 

T  sing  the  culture  of  thy  men  of  fame. 

And  moralize  on  what  was  once,  and  is. 

(6)  Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  Harriet  Stockall.  London  :  Siinpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Qo. 

(7)  Memoir  of  Alexander  Ewing,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Arnyli  and  the  Isles. 
By  Alexander  J.  Boss,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Philip's,  Stepney.  Second 
Edition.    London:  C.  Ke^an  Paul  &  Co.  1879. 

(8)  Tales  from  Blackwood.  New  Series.  No.  XVIII.  London  and 
Edinburgh:  Blackwood  it  Sons. 

(9)  Oxford  Days;  or,  How  Ross  got  his  Degree.  By  a  Resident  M.A 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(10)  Sketches  of  Cambridge  in  Verse.  By  Julian  Home.  London: 
Newman  &  Co. 
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A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  Haydn's  Bible  Dictionary  (n). 
This  contains  an  appendix,  giving-  the  results  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries connected  with  sacred  history,  and  a  hundred  wood 
engravings  have  been  added  to  the  book. 

A  new  edition  has  also  been  published  of  Haydn's  Dictionary 
of  Medicine  (12),  with  an  excellent  appendix  on  sick-nursing  and 
mother's  management,  and  with  numerous  plates. 

The  valuable  essays  published  some  time  since  by  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (13)  have  now  been  collected 
into  a  well-printed  volume,  the  pages  of  which  refuse  to  lie 
open. 

A  sixth  edition  has  appeared  of  the  Englishman's  Guide-Bonk  to 
the  United  States  (14).  We  regret  to  observe  that  the  publishers 
have  given  in  to  the  detestable  custom  of  allowing  advertisements 
to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

Anew  and  pretty  edition  has  been  issued  of  Miss  Jean  Ingelow's 
poems  (15). 

The  second  edition  of  A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science  (16) 
contains  a  new  chapter  on  "  Sound,"  and,  in  a  new  chapter  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  latest  advances  in 
science. 

The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Monier  Williams's  Modern  India  (17) 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter,  including  a  chapter 
on  the  "  Villages  and  Rural  Population  of  India." 

Mr.  Stanford  has  lately  issued  a  large-scale  map  of  Afghanistan, 
showing  the  new  British  frontiers  according  to  the  Treaty  of 
Gandaniak,  and  a  singularly  interesting  Library  Map  of  the  World, 
showing,  among  other  things,  ocean  currents,  trade  winds  and 
monsoons,  and  submarine  telegraph  cables.  The  map  is  coloured 
politically. 
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Membsrs  of  Parliament  1213-1702.      Failuie.      A  French  Guide  to  Good  Manners. 
Footpaths.     Edinburgh  Cathedrals.     Returned  with  Thanks. 
Camelot.      The  Theatres. 

Spedding's  Essays.     Nordenskibld's  Arctic  Voyages. 
Henderson's  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties.    The  Chingleput  or  Madras  District. 
Sporting  Adventures  in  the  Far  West.   Holmes's  Vocal  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Sister.     Webb's  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire.     Minor  Notices. 

London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T)ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,    "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERFENT,"  each  Xi  bv  22  feet  j  with  "  Drenin  ul  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sic. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily.  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

(11)  Haydn's  Bible  Dictionary.     Edited   by  the  late  Kcv.  Charles 
Boutell,  M.A.,  and  brought  clown  to  the  latest  date.  London  :  Ward,  Lock, 
&  Co. 

(12)  Haydn's  Dictionary  tif  Popular  Medicine,  and  Hygiene.    Edited  by 
Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.    London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(13)  The  Abolition  of  Zymotic  Diseases  and  of  otlier  similar  Enemies  of 
Man/and.     By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.     London:   C.  Regan  Paul 
&  Co. 

(14)  The  Englishman's  Illustrated  Gnide-Booh  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    Sixth  Edition.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

(15)  Poems.    By  Jean  Ingelow.    Reprinted,  with  additional  matter, 
from  the  Twenty-third  Edition.  2  vols.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

(16)  A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science.    By  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 
Second  Edition.  With  Corrections,  Additions,  and  Illustrations.    London : 
Stanford. 

(17)  Modern  India  and  the  Indians.  By  Monier  Williams,  D.C.L.  Third 
Edition.    Revised  and  augmented  by  considerable  Additions.     London  : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

1VJOW  OPEN.— The  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of 

-1  ^    HIGH-CLASS  PICTURES  at  Mr.  ARTHUR  TOOTH'S  GALLERY,  5  Haymarket, 

opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.   Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

WALTER  SEVERN.— EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOUR 

'  »      DRAWINGS  and  SKETCHES,  including  the  Artist's  latest  productions,  NOW 
OPEN,  at  Burlington  Gallery,  l'.ll  Piccadilly.    Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is.  From 
Ten  till  Dusk. 

TfACSIMILES  in  COLOUR,  produced  by  the  ARUNDEL 

SOCIETY  from  the  OLD  MASTERS,  are  Sold  to  the  Public,  ns  well  as  to  Members,  at 
prices  varying  from  10s.  to  4Ss.,  and  include  the  Works  of  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino, 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Holbein,  Albert  Di'irer,  &c  Priced  Lists,  with 

particulars  of  membership,  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  application  at  Sit  Old  Bond  Street, 
London,  W. 

THRENT  COLLEGE.— TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

reducing  the  whole  expenses  to  £.%  ayeav,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  for  next  Term* 
For  particulars,  applj'  to  the  Secretary,  Trent  Collegf,  near  Nottingham. 

"|Y/T    A    L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 

l  lu'  AAA  li  Ab  LaAMIA  A  1  lOA  ti  ir           I  .<LA  1  .>  1 1  ]  1  h  and  EM  KAr\CL  jr.  X  H  I  - 

BITIONS  will  be  held  on  December  18  and  19. 

1"     EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

*  *   Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce. — Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

"BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

nPIIE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

-1     MAIDENHEAD).  —  BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools  ;  also  tor  tlie  Naval  Cadetsliip  Examination.    In  the 
New  House  a  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCI  11  Kit,  has  been  established  for  quite  LITTLE 
BOYS.— For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forivarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.     International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable,  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  mag  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  vf  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents'  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  ap})lication  to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  VOL  UME  XL  VII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lGs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding   all  the   Volumes,  price  2s.    each.  Also, 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  (kl.  each.    May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 

TP  COLE     BEAUREPAIRE,    BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER.— 

Conducted  by  C.  G.  BLACKADER,  M.A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
and  assisted  by  resident  French  and  German  Masters.   Successful  preparation  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Schools.  — 

"p1  DUG ATION    in    GERMANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 

for  YOUNG  LADIES.   Conducted  by  Frilulein  SINGER.   The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors.    Great  advantages  for  Music,    Highest   references.  —  Address,  Bleiehstrosse  3t>, 
I'rankibrt-on-thc-Maine. 

TpDUCATION.— Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL,  late  Head-Master  of 

-^-^    Taunton  Grammar  School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  BOYS  as 
PUPILS. — Address,  Stockton  Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

QTIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN.— A  large  Country 

^-^  House,  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS,  who  are  unable  to  go 
to  School,  and  need  careful  TUITION  as  well  as  a  eimiibrtable  home.   Ages  from  Fourteen 
to  Eighteen.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Rosebank,  West  Malvern. 

QIR     JOSEPH      WILLIAMSON'S  MATHEMATICAL 

^  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER  A  new  Scheme  for  the  administration  of  this  School  having 

been  issued  bv  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Governing  Body  will  proceed  to  appoint  a 
UK  AD- MASTER  in  December  next.   He  will  be  required  to  enter  on  his  duties  at  the  end  of 
January  next.   His  emoluments  will  consist  of  (l)  a  tixed  stipend  of  £1^0  per  annum  ;  (.2)  a 
good  residence,  free  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  ;  (3j  a  Capitation  of  12  lus.  per  annum  on  each  of 
the  first  100  Boys  in  the  Upper  School,  and  of  £1  Ills,  per  annum  on  every  other  Boy  in  the 
Upper  School,  and  on  every  Boy  in  the  Lower  School.   The  School  is  intended  to  be  a  good 
Modem  ami  Scientific  School  of  the  second  grade,  the  pupils  leaving  at  the  age  of  16. 

The  population  of  Rochester,  the  adjoining  towns  and  neighbourhood  within  a  distance  of 
three  mites  from  the  School,  amounts  to  about  8u,ui)i>,  and  there  is  no  other  school  of  the  same 
description  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Candidates,  who  must  be  Graduates  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  experi- 
enced in  Tuition,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  not  later  than  November  29  next 
to^heClerk.      ^      ^    ^       i     hi       t  '    (1)                 t    f  th    C    d'd  te'    U  1  e  *tv 
degrees  and  distinctions;  (2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  three  or  four  persons  who  will  be 
prepared  to  bear  testimony  to  his  qualifications. 

Further  inlormation  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

By  order  of  the  Governors, 

The  Precinct,  Rochester,  Octobcr30,  1879.                                  A.  A.  ARNOLD,  Clerl. 

T  AW. — A  MARRIED  SOLICITOR,  in  good  practice,  in  an 

agricultural  town  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  to 
reside  in  his  house,  a  healthily-situated  country  residence — Address,  M.A.  H.,  care  of  Messrs. 
G.  Street  &  Co.,  30  Cornhill,  K.C. 

T  AW.— A  FIRM  of  SOLICITORS  can  receive  One  or  Two 

-Li   ARTICLED  CLERKS.   Business  of  good  class,  chiefly non-contentious;  hold public 
appointments.   Premium  moderate.   North  of  England.   Gentlemanly  Youths_  would  have 
the  benefit  Of  good  soeiety.— Address,  A.  &  H.,  Messrs.  Hooper,  ti!l  LmLzate  Hill,  L.C. 

A  MARRIED  PILY'SICIAN,  without  children,  desires  to  receive 

a  LADY  or  GENTLEMAN  to  reside  w  ith  him.    No  other  Boarder.    Mental  cases  not 
received  except  early  stare  o.  epilepsy.— Particulars,  apply  to  M.  D.,  care  oi  Mr.  Burkensnaw, 
Chemist,  &c,  Bclpcr.  Derbyshire. 

November  8,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


pOMPAXIOX  WANTED,  for  a  GENTLEMAN,  in  peculiar 

>^   eircumatances  A  verv  liberal  Salary  will  be  offend,  with  Hourd  and  Lodging,  with  the 

fotUiwiiiiiet-ii't"  conditions:  "The  whole  time  to  he  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gentleman,  anao 
certain  amount  of  responsibility  w  ill  be  entailed  ;  sufficient  n"e.  physi.mc.  and  mental 
iwwer  to  assume  the  required  Influence.  The  most  satisfactory  references  as  to  position, 
chnrueter,  and  inentul  attainment  will  be  insisted  upon.  A  Ketired  Army  Officer,  aaving  the 
above  qualifications,  will  lie  preferred. — Addresa,  X.",  Ml  Regent  Btteet,  W. 

NEW  RIVER  TO   CAPITALISTS,   TRUSTEES,   AND  INVESTORS 

GENERALLY. 

MESSRS.  EDWIN  EOX  &  BOUSFIELD  will  SELL,  at 
the  -Mart,  on  Wednesday,  November  26,  at  Two.  in  Lots,  exceedinsly  valuable 
FREEHOLD  ESTATES  aud  SHARES  in  the  NEW  RIVER, unquestionably  the  choices! 
home  investment  of  this  or  any  other  asc.  comprisins  One  Fifteenth  part  of  a  King's  freehold 
Shore.  One  Seventy-fifth  part  of  an  Adv  enturer's  Freehold  Share,  and  Forty  £100  New  Shares, 
fully  paid,  the  dividend  In  respect  of  which  up  to  Midsummer  last  amounted  to  fo/.'i  per  annum. 
From  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Water  question  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  should  the  Companies  be  token  over  under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  holders  in 
the  New  River  would  be  sreot  immediate  gainers,  but  should  the  purchase  be  delayed  the 
certain  increase  in  the  income  of  the  New  River  would  ensure  even  greater  advantage  in  tiic 
future.  A  special  characteristic  of  the  New  River  is  that,  in  addition  to  revenue  from  water 
(amounting  last  year  to  over  £400,000),  it  has  important  landed  estates,  quite  territorial  in  their 
extent,  in  the  Counties  of  Middlesex  and  Hertford,  and  in  the  heart  of  London  itself,  which,  on 
the  fallinz  in  of  the  present  leases,  will  largely  increase-  Particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Mart  :  of  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Dkbkniivm.  Solicitors,  Salters'  Hall  Court,  Cannon  Street, 
and  of  Messrs.  Eowix  Fox  &  BOCSNKLD,  99  Cresham  Street.  Bonk,  E.C. 


THE  TABULAi:  LIST  of  GROUND  RENTS  is  a  pond 
medium  between  BUYERS  anil  SELLERS',  and  shows  at  a  glance  any  lot  likely  to  suit. 
Copv  on  application  fo  Messrs.  UEoIiGE  UEKEN  S:  Co.,  Ground  Kent  Agents, 86  London 
Wail. 
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HOTELS. 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sen  and 

Esylanode.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Codec-room  for  Lad.cs  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Ilo:el. 

BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

THE    ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 
own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acres,  and  U  fitted  with  every  sanitary  improvement 
which  science  could  sussest.     Rooms  fueintr  South,  overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  and 
:i  !v  lulaj'U'd  lor  Winter  rc-Mcmv.     Mean  temperature  tor  December,  ...lnnavv,  ami 
I  ebruary  last,  40  4°.    Reduced  Tariff  from  November  1.   Tuble-d'hOte  daily.  Every  inform- 
ation of 'the  Manager. 

DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  Jfcc., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

01  Strand,  or  31  and  30  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

FROM   INDIA.  — Large  importations  of  DHURRIES,  for 
Curtains,  Port^re.",  &c..  from  3s.  6d.  each.   Scinde  Ru^s.  from  8s.  6(1.   An  immense 
variety  of  Indian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  Hearthrugs,  from  12s.  6(1.  to  l.j  Guineas. 

FROM    JAPAN. — Beautifully    Lacquered    and  elaborately 

Embroidered  and  Painted  FOLDING  SCREENS  and  FIRE  SCREENS,  from  1  Guinea 
to  00  Guineas.  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  Decorative  Objects,  from  G  to  loo  G  uincas. 

 FARMER  &  ROGERS,  117,  119  Regent  Street.  

I   L   L   I   A   M         S.  BURTON, 

30  OXFORD  STREET,  W„  itc.  &c. 
FENDERS,  FIREIKONS,  STOVES,  RANGES,  &c. 

Reeister  Stoves    from  £0  9  0     to    «6  0  0 

China-Tiled  ditto   3  8  0      to      :;fl  0  0 

Doz  Stoves   o  12  n     to     20  o  o 

Fenders,  Bronzed  or  Bluck    0  3  9      to      Ml  0  0 

Ditto,  Steel  and  Ormolu   2   2  0      to      sn  15  0 

Fender  Frames  for  Tile  Hearths    „      1   1  0      to      10  0  0 

Marble  ditto  ditto    2  0   0      to      in   0  0 

Pierced  Brass  Fenders  ,      2  2  0      to      10  0  0 

Fire  Irons,  Set  of  Three  ,      0   4   3      to       S  10  0 

Ditto  Rests  for  Tile  Hearths,  per  pair   0  12   0      to      15  10  0 

GAS  AND  HOT-WATER  WORK.— ESTIMATES  FREE. 
COAL  SCOOPS  AND  BOXES. 
New  Stock.— Four  Hundred  different  Designs. 

Iron,  plain  black,  open,  from    2s.  4d.   to    7s.  Gd. 

Ditto,  enclosed,  with  shovel,  from   5s.  9d.   to   lis!  «tl. 

Ditto,    ditto    highly  finished,  from   lis.  6d.  to  loos.  Ocl. 

Solid  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  or  Ebonizcd,  with  Lining  and 

Shovel,  from   21s. 

A  choice  variety  in  Carved  Woods. 

Brass-mounted* Repousse  Panels.  &c.,  from   25s.  Od.    to  lGOs.  Oil. 

LAMPS. — New  Designs  for  this  Season. 

T.omps— Kerosine    from  2s.  6d.   to  £0  I2s.  od. 

Lamps— Ditto  Patent  Duplex   ,    10s.  Od.   to    6  0s.  nd. 

Lamps — Suspending   5s.  Od.    to     8  Os.  Od. 

Lamps— Wall    3s.  3d.  to     1  10s.  Od. 

Lamps— Moderator   „      8s.  Od.   to   10  Os.  Od. 

In  BROXZE.  ORMOLU.  CRYSTAL,  and  PORCELAIN. 

COLZA  OIL  Highest  quality,  3s.  per  Gallon. 

KEROSINE  OIL -Water  \\  h.tr.  sale,  inodorous,  Is.  7d.  per  Gallon. 
In  Drums  of  Five  Gallons  iind  upwards.  Is.  Gd.  j>er  Gallon. 

"yyiLLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by 


appointment  to  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.     CATALOGUES,  containing  800 


Illustrations,  post  free 


H 


EAL    &  SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


UEAL  £  SOX'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

193,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

"FURNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOF.DEK'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
V,1!*™''  .  5*4  1  fl!'"  :,no  f-x,rD  <  J'ar,-e  'or  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  C  atalogue,  with  rerms.  post  tree._24«.  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road 
•nd  19.20. and  21  Murwcil  street.  *IY.C.  Established  1862. 

~1r      ERASMUS      WILSON,      F.  R.  S. 

Writes  In  the  ".Journal  of  Cntaneous  Medicine," 
"PEARS'      TRANSPARENT  SOAP 


M 


Is  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refresliing  and  agreeable  of 
balms  for  the  Skin." 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
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EA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  spurious  imitations  of  LEA  &  PERRINS' 

SAUCE,  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  New  Label  bearing1  their 

Signature,  "  LEA  &  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every  Bottle  of 

WORCESTERSHIRE   SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is 

Genuine.  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  St  Blaekwell. 
I^ondon  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally.  Retail,  by  Dealer*  in  Sauce*  throughout 
the  World. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


THE    STANDARD     LIFE    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-  Established  I8S5. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.    DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 
The  Company's  business  year  will  close  on  November.  15, 1879,  arid  to  secure  the  advantage  ol 
tliis  \  em  's  enti'v  to  the  profit  scheme  proposals  should  be  lodged  with  the  Company  on  or 
before  that  (lute. 

The  Tenth  Division  of  Profits  will  tukc  place  in  psso,  and  all  who  takeout  Policies  now  wilt 
rank  lor  two  veins'  profits  on  that  occasion.  .  . 

For  the  very  liberal  conditions  of  the  Standard  Poliev  see  Prospectus.    Attention  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  Company's  New  System  of  Secured  Payment  Policies.   Particulars  on 
application.  , 
Amount  or  Assuhaxces. 

Accepted  during  the  1  ast  live  years   £6.220,2S4 

Subsisting  Assurances    19,005,158 

Revenue  upwards  of   760,00r, 

Assets  upwards  of    5,250,000 

II.  JONES  WILLIAMS.  General  Secretary  for  England. 
EDINBURGH— 3  and  ■'.  GEORGE  STREET  Ulead  Office). 
LONDON— 82  KING-WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C,  and  3  PALL  MALL  EAST. 
DUBLIX — G6  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

NORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established  i«3g. 
Office  is  LOXDOX-l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  X3.000.000 

Fire  Revenue    105.600 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,1878)    £2,391.000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  T.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

p  H  CE  N  I  X        FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LOXDOX — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

fTNION       BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 

^  Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  !  £1,187,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on 
the  Bank's  Brandies  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  lor  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings.  Lothbury.  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  ME  WBURN,  Manage,  . 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 
Head  Office-NICIIOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh, Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurracb.ee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100, 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
Forshorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  anil 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

WILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S   EYE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  BEST    BIRD'S    EYE    TOBACCO.    This  Tobacco 

is  now  put  up  in  1-oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  label  being  a  reduced  fac- 
simile of  that  u  .cd  for  the  2-oz.  Packets.  Also  in  Cigarettes,  in  Boxes  of  10  each,  bearing 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of  W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS. 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


ASTHMA,  and   DIFFICULT    BREATHING   arising'  from 

affections  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  PROMPTLY 
RELIEVED  and  PAROXYSMS  AVERTED  bv 
the  use  of  SAVORY  S:  MOORE'S 

DATURA  TATULA,  for  INHALATIONS,  for  which  purpose 
the  plant  is  prepared  as  Cigarettes  mid  other  form* 
for  smoking,  and  as  Pastilles  and  Powder  for  burning 
on  a  plate  or  censer. 

SAVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 
Chemists  everywhere,  from  whom  pamphlets,  with 
full  particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  he 
obtained  on  application. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 
of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout, and  Indigestion. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 
Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  LadiC3,  Children,  und  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

"  TVO^^BER  1,  1879. — I  have  witnessed  some  striking  cures 

-L^  of  Bronchial  cases  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. "—From  Mr.  J.  F. 
Ash,  M.P.S.,  7  Hollow  ay  Head,  Birmingham.  They  taste  pleasantly. 

Price  Is.  Hd.  and  2s.       per  box. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


GOLD   MEDAL.  PARIS. 


"  'THE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  137*."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S   COCOA.  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  thesuperfluous  oil.  Sold  in  Packets  aDdTina. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NEW  BOOKS.  —  See 
MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  fur  NOVEMBER.  New  Edition,  now  ready, 
postage  free.  r're-h  Cnpif*  of  every  n-eent  Work  of  general  interest  are  added  to  MUDIE'S 
SELECT  LIBRARY  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  tint 
principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  api*nr.  First-class  Subscription,  One  Guinea  per 
annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  required.  Book  Societies,  Town 
and  VillnKe'Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  NOVEMBER.  New  Edition,  now 
ready.  This  Catalogue  contains  more  than  Three  Thousand  Popular  Works  in  History,  Bio- 
graphy, Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  und  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the 
lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secre- 
taries of  Public  Institutions,  und  other  large  publishers  of  modern  Books. 

"IVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NOTICE. — All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LTBKAKY  mav  alio  he  obtained, 
with  the  lea.t  i«»-.ihie  delay.  I.y  nil  Snlw:ril*r<       M  I  •  I  »I  P.'S  MAX  I  IlKstKII  L1U11AKV. 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  loue  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Uludie'i  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapsidc. 
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CECOND  EDITION  of  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 

^  for  OCTOBER. 

1.  GERMANY  SINCE  THE  PEACE  OF  FRANKFORT. 

2.  MOZART. 

3.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COLOUR. 

4.  SPEDDING'S  LIFE  OF  BACON. 

5.  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF  BRITAIN. 

6.  THE  FAMILY  OF  MIRABEAU. 

7.  FROUDE'S  C^SAR. 

S.  THE  CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW. 
9.  THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 
10.  AFGHANISTAN. 
London,  Loxgmans  and  Co.    Edinburgh,  A.  and  0.  Bt.ack.   

TpEASER'S     MAGAZINE,    NOVEMBER  1879. 

-*~  No.  DXCIX.    New  Series  CXIX.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Edited  by  Dr.  JOHN  TULLOCH,  Principal  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Contexts  : — 

Mary  Anerley  :  a  Yorkshire  Tale.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Chapter  XVII.— 
Delicate  Inquiries.   XVIII.— Goyle  Bay.  XIX.— A  Faum  to  Let. 

What  Suakesprare  Learnt  at  School.    By  Professor  T.  S.  Baynes. 

A  SiDiNa  at  a  Railway  Station. — I.    By  J.  A.  Froude. 

The  Land  Question,  and  Report  on  Land  Titles  and  Transfer.  By 
Arthur  Arnold. 

Little  to  Shew.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Man  of  Letters. 

how  we  got  away  from  naples  :  a  story  of  the  time  of  king  bomba. 
Professor  Clifford. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cross  in  Lancashire. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


B 


LACKWOOD'S 


.MAGAZINE  for 

No.  DCCLXIX.   2s.  6d. 


NOVEMBER  1879. 


Contexts : 

RE  ATA  ;  or.  What's  in  a  Ninne.    Part  VIII. 
AX  AMERICAN  PRINCESS. 

WHIG  REVIEWERS,  AS  PAINTED  BY  THEMSELVES. 
SYRIA.— Conclusion.   The  Maronites. 
A  POOR  DEVIL. 

AMONG  THE  AFGHANS :  a  Survivor's  Narrative. 
THE  RECESS. 

William  Blackwood  &  Soxs,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  W 


Now  ready,  No.  CCXXXIV.  for  NOVEMBER,  .Is. 

MAGAZINE      and      BEVIE  W. 


■*  Contexts  : 

1.  On  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law.   By  Sir  Tiavers  Twiss, 

D.C.L.,  Q.C. 

2.  Is  Marriage  a  Contract  ?    Bv  Arthur  Tillcv,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

a.  A  New  Basis  for  a  Cude.   By  Thomas  Thornely,  LL.B. 

4.  American  Codification  and  the  English  Judicature  Acts.    By  A.  P.  Sprfl^uc. 

N.Y.  Bar. 

5.  Copyright  Law  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.     By  C.  II.  E. 

Carmichael,  M.A. 

6.  Select  Cases  :  Scottish.   By  Hugh  Barclay,  LL.D. 

7.  Legal  Obituary  of  the  Quarter. 

8.  Reviews  of  New  Books. 

9.  Quarterly  Notes. 

10.  Quarterly  Digest  of  all  Reported  Cases,  &c. 

Stevens  &  IIaynes,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 

XJOUSE  of  GLEN  TANA. — See  THE  BUILDER  for  View ; 

Views  of  Brooke  Church,  and  Schloss  Tran'snicht— The  Education  Question— 
Dalkeith— M^ryon's  Etchings— The  Competition  Question  Re-opened— St.  Paul's— Paris— 
From  the  Rhine —Science  and  Trades— English  Sculpture— Sanitary  Work,  &c.  4d.  ;  by 
post,  4Ad. — 4ti  Catherine  Street.   And  ali  Newsmen. 

r^HE     UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Rejrent    Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according;  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Hooks,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  ol' Surplus  Books  ottered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  mav 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S,  CHURTON'S.  HODGSON'S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

J-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  lor  which  Gil.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
lit.  "4,  7b.  7(i.  81,  88,  91,  1112,689,  and  771  (clean  copies)— at  (lie  Ortiee.  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Published  this  day,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

rrHE  PIRATE  SHIP ;  and  other  Poems.    By  the  late  Davib 

Br.YTH,  Sailor  and  Poet. 
With  Life  and  Portrait,  and  an  Appendix. 
Edinburgh  :  EDMONSTON  &  Co.,  88  Princes  Street. 
London:  Hamilton,  Auams,  &  Co.,  32  Paternoster  Row. 

6  handsome  vols,  cloth,  £3  15s.  ;  half-calf,  £i  16s. 

HTHE   GLOBE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  USEFUL  INFOR- 

MATION.   Edited  by  John  M.  Ross,  LL.D. 
The  ATHENAEUM. 

A  work  of  reference  well  suited  for  popular  use,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  best  of  the 
.■1  leapt r  eucvclopiedias. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
We  feel  justified  in  speaking  of  the  "Globe  Encyclopedia *' as  a  literary  mulfum  in  pan-o 
jommendably  exact  and  full  In  history  and  in  polities,  as  in  science,  pains  have  mani- 
festly been  tuken  to  keep  abreast  of  the  world's  progress  We  can  hardly  conceive  a 

more  instructive  epitome  In  accordance  with  the  wholesome  rule  observed  throughout 

the  work— a  rule  neglected  in  too  many  compilations  of  the  class— a  list  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  authorities  closes  the  article. 

Edinburgh  :  Thomas  C.  Hick.  London  :  Nimmo  &  BAIN,  King  William  Street. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  cloth,  18s. ;  whole  calf,  27s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.    By  Edwin  W.  Streeter, 

X  F.R.G.S. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

Second  Edition,  revised  throughout,  12s.  (id. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES,  viewed  in  relation  to  Modern 

Thought.  (The  Batnpton  Lectures  for  1H77.)  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Ro\v,M.A.,Prehcndary 
ot'St.  Paul's. 

"  The  fullest  nnd  most  able  exposition  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  Apologetic  Theology  of  this 
age.' '— Church  Quarterly  Hevie.w. 

"  By  far  the  most  weighty  volume  on  the  Christian  Evidences  which  we  have  read  for  sonic 
years.  '-^Spectator. 

London  :  F.  Norgatk,  7  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Descartes,  7s.  6d. 

HTHE    MEDITATIONS   of  RENE   DESCARTES  :  a  NVw 

'P, muUMiM  ....  T..*  1. »x  :_  .   n    n  .  ~  


Trunslut 
Author  of  "  An  Int 


the  real  ai 
pllilosophl 


Introduction,  Memoir,  oncl  Commentory.  Bv  Richard  Lowmiks, 
hy  of  l'r  <•■■""■  n.  lini-  "  «— 


i  to  the  Ph 


Belfefc,"  &e 

11 adapted  to  introduce  the  student  to  Descartes,  and  through  him  to  the 

tic  vein;,  ii  hi  1 1      i  in  nl,  in  iluuight  <  tin-  author's  attempt  to  elucidate 

rport  ol  tlie  '  Meditations,  and  to  show  the  bearing  of  that  work  on  recent 
ma,  is  well  conceived  and  executed. "-.Satm-daiy  Review. 
London  :  F.  Noroate,  7  King  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  Svo.  13s. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  of  WESTMINSTER'S 

DIABYof  a  TOUR  in  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  and  RUSSIA  in  1827. 
"A  very  agreeable  and  instructive  volume."— Saturday  Review. 

"  A  bright  and  lively  record.  So  pleasantly  are  the  letters  written  which  Lady  Westminster 
sent  home,  that  her  book  is  most  agreeable."— Athcnammi 

1IURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGIT  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

LITTLE  MISS  PRIMROSE.   By  the  Author 

of  "  St.  Olave's,"  Sic.  3  vols. 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart," 

&c.   3  vols. 

"  This  hook  exceeds  in  truth  and  beauty  all  the  author's  former  works.  The  story  is  deeply 
interesting,  the  plot  is  worked  out  with  skill,  and  the  characters  are  well  delineated." 

Court  Journal. 

RECORDS  of  a  STORMY    LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  This  book  shows  decided  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  it  contains  scenes  of  no 
little  force  and  pathos. "—Times. 

GODWYN'S  ORDEAL.  By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Parted  Lives,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  pleasantly  written,  intelligent,  and  earnest."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  GEOltGE  MEREDITH. 
At  all  Libraries,  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth. 

THE  EGOIST  :  a  Comedy  in  Narrative.  By 

the  Author  of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  &c. 

"  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  with  insight  and  attention  are  aware  that  they 
have  some  of  the  highest  qualities  to  he  found  in  contemporary  Hetion  There  is  no  ques- 
tion hut  'The  Egoist'  is  a  piece  'of  imaginative  work  as  solid  and  rich  as  any  that  the 
century  has  seen,  and  that  it  is,  with  4  Richard  Fcverc!,'  not  only  one  of  its  author's  master- 
pieces, but  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  individual  productions  of  modern  literature." 

Athenceum. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  works  of  our  time  of  extraordinary  merit  The  work 

is  so  complete  and  elaborate  as  to  he  indescribable  in  the  compass  of  a  newspaper  article.  It 
must  speak  for  itself."— Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  pass  ogee  worth  quoting  and  worth  thinking  over  They  will  afford 

as  much  food  for  merriment  as  for  more  serious  consideration,  and  must  needs  attract  the 
iilti-ntjon  to  a  much    reader  extent^ than  the  involved  plots  or  unnatural  surprises  which  cha- 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


MUDIE'S     SELECT     LIBRARY.  —  NEW 

and  CHOICE  BOOKS.  -  NOTICE.  —  One  Thousand  Copies  of  JUSTIN 
MCCARTHY'S  "  HISTORY  OP  OUR  OWN  TIMES  "  are  now  in  circulation 
at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  daily 
of  this  and  every  other  recent  Work  of  acknowledged  merit  and  general 
interest. 

REVISED  CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the  Library,  and  of 

Surplus  Copies  of  Popular  Works  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  yreally  Reduced  Prices, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street:  November  8. 


NOW  READY,  AT  SMITH'S  AND  OTnER  BOOKSTALLS. 
Prica  Is. 

SELECTIONS  FK0M  "CYLEB  WITXIAMS," 

ILLUSTRATING 

COLMAN'S  "IRON  CHEST." 

By  K.  FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED  BY  DARLING  &  SON,  35  EASTCHEAP,  E.C. 

MISS   BRADDON'S   CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

Illustrated  with  8  Whole -pa^e  and  numerous  other  Engravings,  Is. 

THE    MISLETOE  BOUGH, 

The  Christmas  Annual, 
By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c. 


LONDON  :  J.  S:  R.  MAXWELL,  SHOE  LANE.  FLEET  STREET. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  .MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  S.  Ekale.  P.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  to  530  pages,  wits 
l(i0  Plates,  price  L'ls.  strongly  bound,  is  now  ready. 


HARRISON,  PALL  MALL. 
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ROSS    NEIL'S    NEW  PLAYS. 


Now  ready.  I  vol.  crown  Svo.  81. 

ARABELLA  STUART: 
THE   HEIR  OF  LINNE ;  TASSO. 

By  BOSS  NEIL, 

Author  of  "  Lady  Jane  tire> ,"  "  Inez,"  "  The  Cid."  "  Elfiuclla,"  S:c. 

From  the  TIMES,  October  29. 
The  author  hns  a  real  poetic  fancv.  with  a  shrewd  insiiht  into  human  nature,  and  lightens 
•cent-  tout  arc  often  most  »irm»'  lulj  pathetic  with  many  a  quaint  touch  ot  humour — 
f"  Tlic  Heir  ft'  I.  urn-  "  abound^  in  dramatic  situations  :  wh  lc  then-  is  the  tenderness  01  ;Urp 

unil  genuine  lecling  in  the  charming  love  scenes  Nor  can  we  easily  conceive  anything 

more  touching  than  the  closing  scene  [in  •■•Arabella  Stuart "]  where  Seymour  is  reunited  to  his 
bride  .or  u  moment,  t"  see  her  die  in  her  prison  chamber  ot  the  passion  he  has  inspired.  In 
"Taiio,"  we  have  a  grand  genius  Minted  to  the  life,  with  all  the  human  foibles  and  imper- 
fection- which  his  nobler  nature  triumphs  over  and  atones  for. 

From  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  October  11. 
The  storv  of  Tasso.  as  here  exhibited,  gives  great  opportunities  for  picturcsQueness  of  costume 

QI1  Movement  and  l'<-r  bringing  all  the  scenic  resources  ot  a  theatre  to  bear  with  advantage 

upon  t-  Illustration,  and  the  poet's  representation  of  the  principal  character  should  afford  to  a 
im-siou  it  'uiul  poctieul  nctor  a  tine  occasion  for  the  displuv  of  his  powers  The  change  in 

I  ■■[ ....  .  character,  or  it  should  rather  lie  culled  the  development  of  its  worse  side  under  the 

intluence  ofa  thou  'htle- .lv  -eltish  woman,  is  worked  out  with  rare  skill  and  truth  The 

c.o.  n  ■  secneof  the  piav  is  iul  I  of  pathetic  beaut}'  The  characters  in  "Arabella  Stuart"  are 

all  marked  with  that  truth  to  nature  and  that  delicate,  though  dc.idcd.  touch  which  are  special 
••tribute,  01' the  writer',  w,  rkne.in - !i ip.  King  James  I.,  whose  appearance  on  the  scene  is  but 
bi  ef  -e  uisto  us  peculiarly  well  hit  off  The  comedy,  "  The  Heir  of  Linne,"  is  lull  ol 

II  .  e  'touches  of  humour,  and  most  aptly  relieves  tlic  tragic  impression  of  the  two  flue  plays 
winch  are  placed  on  either  side  of  it. 

From  the  ACADEMY.  October  25. 
Coincidcntlv  with  the  signs  of  a  wider  and  stronger  movement  for  a  national  theatre 
appears  a  worthy  earnest  that  the  native  land  of  Shakspeare  is  not  likely  to  lack  genius  tor 

the  .  ..  .  .. :  on  » ■  dramas  of  gi  nuiue  iiathos.  subtle  plot,  and  human  intern  si  No  subject 

could  have  been  devised  to  win  the  lie  d  of  English  ears  more  touching  than  the  tragedy  ot 
"Arabella  Stuart."  and  Itoss  Neil  has  transmuted  the  mixed  ore  ami  dross  ol  annalist  and  his- 
torical portrait-painter  into  tiie  retined  metal  of  dramatic  poetry  The  subject  ot_  Hoss 

Ncii'~  third  drama.  "Tasso."  is  perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  poetic.  It  is  certainly  richest 
in  ta  oie  pageants,  striking  effi  eis.  and  tine  poetic  speeches.  In  it-  sk  Iful  working  out,  too,  is 
displayed,  perhaps  in  a  degree  beyond  its  predecessors,  a  subtle  contrasting  of  characters. 

From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,  October  i". 
The  author  of  these  plavs  has  won  a  deserved,  reputation  among  all  lovers  of  the  poetical 

drama  Hi-  has  a  tine  sense  of  what  may  be  termed  dramat  c  propriety  ;  and  with  this 

■erne  uhat  is  jus;  he  combines  an  exquisite  command  of  language,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  as  it  is.  and  imagination  enough  to  conceive  of  the  elevation  to  which  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  nobler  passions  it  may  attain.  Dramas  such  as  Mr.  Neil  produces  have  an 
eloquence  lor  good  which  the  pulpit  orntor  might  envy  ;  and  though  they  arc  written  to  give 
delight  and  not  to  point  a  moral,  the  spir.t  that  pervades  them  is  calculated  to  stimulate  and 
to  purify. 

From  the  SCOTSMAN.  October  14. 
The  author  could  not  have  put  into  one  volume  three  better  specimens  of  differing  kinds  of 
bis  poetic  geuius.  In  "Arabella  Stuart"  the  tragic  element  is  strong ;  in  the  "  Heir  of  Linne" 
we  arc  in  a  more  humorous  atmosphere  :  in  "  Tasso  "  tragedy  and  comedy  are  combined  ;  the 

sad.  on  v  ot  a  sweet  life  is  depicted  dramatically  w.th  intense  power  Delicacy  and 

polish  are  110  less  the  characteristics  of  his  productions  than  their  dramatic  strength  and  their 
genuine  poetic  force. 

From  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS,  November  1. 
In  "  Arabella  Stuart  "  and  "  Tasso  "  we  nre  delighted  again  to  recognize  the  true  strength  of 

It....  Neil's  propel  genius  "  Arabella  Stuart "  is  a  worthy  companion  piece  to  "Lady 

Jane  Grey  "  and  to  "  Lurd  aud  Lady  Russell." 

ELLIS  &  WHITE,  29  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 
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POLITICIANS  OF 


TO-DAY: 


A  Series  of  Personal  Sketches. 
By  T.  WF.MYSS  RE  ID, 

Author  of  "  Charlotte  Bronte  :  a  Monograph,"  "  Cabinet  Portraits."  &c. 

2  vols:,  crown  8vo.  price  15s. 

*'In  the  case  of  Memlicrs  of  Parliament.  I  have  wished  to  indicate  to  some  extent  the  posi- 
tion trny  haul,  and  the  reputation  they  enjoy  in  the  House  itself.  In  the  majority  of 

eases  the  sketches  have  tieen  seen,  and  so  lor  as  matters  of  fact  arc  concerned  have  been  cor- 
rected, by  the  subjects  of  them."— Extract  from  t'rejacc 


List  of  the 

THE  QUEEN. 
TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
LORD  BKA<  ONM'IELD. 
M.  GA.MBETTA. 
MU.  GLADSTONE. 
EDITOR  OF  "  THE  TIMES." 
SIR  CHARLES  DILXE. 
PRINCE  BISMARCK. 
LORD  SALISBURY. 
MR.  JOSEPH  CO  WEN. 
MR.  BRIGHT. 
LORD  DERBY. 
SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT. 
MR.  EDWARD  JENKINS. 
Mi!.  CROSS. 


Sketches : 

mr.  thomas  biirt. 
lord  hartington. 
sir  robert  peel. 
mr.  chamberlain. 

MR.  ROEBUCK. 

MR.  FAWCETT. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE. 

"  PUNCH." 

PRINCE  GORTSCIIAKOFF. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON. 

MR.  FORSTER. 

MR.  CHAPLIN. 

MR.  GOSCIIEN. 

MR.  PAKNELL. 

THE  SPEAKER. 


Will  be  ready  immediately. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DUNCKER. 

THE    HISTORY   of  ANTIQUITY.  From 

the  German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  III.    Demy  8vo.  21s. 

The  T  lird  Volume,  containing  an  account  of  the  Full  of  Assyria,  the  Over- 
throw and  Captivity  of  Israel  and  Judith,  the  later  Pharaohs,  the  Babylonian 
and  Lulian  Empires.  It  also  shows  what  light-iias  been  thrown  by  recent 
discoveries  ami  criticism  upon  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  enable-  us  to  compare  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on 
./Egypt  and  Lydia  with  what  is  known  from  original  sources. 


A 


TRIP  to 

Atoiierley.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  Gd 


BY  DR.  ATCHERLEY. 

BOERLAND.  By 


Rowland  J. 


BY'  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 


PEN-SKETCHES  bv  a  VANISHED  HAND. 

Being  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  lato  Mortimer  Collins.  Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  and  with  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

LAST  DAYS  of  BISHOP  DUPANLOUP. 

Edited  by  LcciAN  Edward  Henry,  B.A,    Post  8vo.  vrith  Portrait,  3s.  Cd. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  FIRST  VIOLIN." 

PROBATION.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  First 

Violin."    3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

VIVIAN  the  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwakdes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her"  ?  &c. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

SEBASTIAN     STRODE.     By  Julian 

Hawthorne,  Author  of  "Garth,"  "Archibald  Malmaison,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  8vo. 

"  The  hero's  character  is  tlic  striking  portion  of  this  book;  and  is  really  masterly  as  an 
analysis  of  the  human  heart."—  Whitehall  Jltview. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT." 

By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  Connaught."   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
"  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  reader  taking  up  this  book  will  lay  it  down  until  the 
third  volume  has  been  finished.;  anil  it  maybe  added  that  whoever  adopts  so  singular  a.  pro- 
ceeding will  have  lost  a  pleasure." — Morniny  Post. 

NEW  ADDITION  TO  "  BENTLEY'S  EMPIRE  LIBRARY." 

RHODA  B  ROUGH  TON'S  TWILIGHT 

STORIES  (being  a  New  Edition  of  "  Tales  for  Christmas  Eve")  :  forming 
the  Twelfth  Volume  of  "  Bentley's  Empire  Library."    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

At  all  Booksellers',  crown  Svo.  6s. 
THE   EDINBURGH   EDITION  OP 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  Large  type, 

with  Illustrations  by  Cruikshanlc,  Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Du  Maurior. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.— THE  ANNOTATED  EDITION.  A  Library 
Edition,  with  a  History  of  each  Legend,  and  other  Notes.  The  Illustrations 
by  Cruikshank  and  Leech.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  —THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  Crown 
4to.  with  G3  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  21s. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. — THE  BURLINGTON  EDITION.  Printed' 
in  large  clear  type,  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. — THE  CARMINE  EDITION.  Crown  Svo. 
with  Carmine  Border  and  6  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank  and  Leech,  gilt 
edges,  10s.  (id. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. — THE  TAPPINGTON  EDITION.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  Cd. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. — THE  VICTORIA  (POCKET)  EDITION. 
Red  edges,  2s. 


MADGE  DUNRAVEN 


K1CHARD  BEXTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISUE119  IN  OHDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  TIIE  QUEEN. 
Second  Edition  of 

PARIS  HERSELF  AGAIN. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SAL  A. 

2  vols,  demy,  with  400  Illustrations  by  the  first  French  Artists  of  the  day,  25s. 

The  First  Edition  having  been  exhausted  in  the  first  month  of  publication,  a 
Second  Edition  is  now  at  press,  and  will  lie  ready  in  a  few  days. 

"  Few  Englishmen  have  the  French  verve  like  Mr.  Sola,  or  so  light  n  touch  o»  congenial 
subjects.  He  has  stores  of  Out-of-the-way  information,  a  very  many-sided  gift  Of  appreciation 
with  a  singular. y  tenacious  memory,  and  on  subjects  like  those  in  liis  present  volumes  he  is  ut 
llis  best. "  —  Times. 

"  For  those  who  do  nnd  those  who  do  not  know  Paris  these  volumes  contain  a  fund  of 
Instruction  and  amuse),  cut  which  can  lie  'drawn  '  at  almost  any  puge  with  the  ceitainty  of  u 
*find.'  '•— Saturday  Rtni  "■. 

"  Mich  a  plea.snnt  mixture  of  anecdote,  observation,  experience,  knowledge,  intelligence  and 
insight  as  none  but  Mr.  Sula  could  supply."— Pall  Mull  Gazette. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  small  4to.  lGs. 

NEW   ILLUSTRATED   EDITION"   OF  THACKERAY'S 
BALLADS. 

BALLADS. 

By  WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  TIIE  AUTHOR. 

And  56  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Mrs.  Butler  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  George 
Du  Maurier,  John  Collier,  H.  Furniss,  G.  (J.  Kilburne, 
M.  Fitzgerald,  and  J.  P.  Atkinson. 

Printed  on  toned  paper  by  Clay,  Sons.  &  Taylor,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  by  Burn. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL   THE  LIBRARIES. 

A  WAYWARD  WOMAN.  By  Major  Arthur 

GRIFFITHS,  Author  of  "  Lola :  a  Tale  of  the  Rock,"  Sic.   3  vols. 


SISTER.    2  vols. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

STUDIES  of  the  GREEK  POETS.    By  John 

Addington  Symonds.    Second  Series.    Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 

SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS'S  WORKS  : 

FKIENDS  in  COUNCIL.    First  Series.    1  vol.  crown  Svo. 

price  7s.  Gd. 

FRIENDS  in  COUNCIL.   Second  Series.   1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

price  7s.  fid. 

COMPANIONS  of  MY  SOLITUDE :  Essavs  written  during 

the  Intervals  of  Business.  An  Essay  on  Organization  in  Daily  Life.  1  vol. 
crown  Svo.  7s.  fid. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


ROUTLEDGE'S  ANNUALS  FOR  1880. 


THE  BOYS'  ANNUAL. 
Super  royal  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Cj. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  EVERY  BOY'S  ANNUAL 

for  1880.  Edited  by  Edmund  Roltledge,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Coloured  Plates.    Eighteenth  year  of  publication. 

THE  GIRLS'  ANNUAL. 
Super  royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  EVERY  GIRL'S  ANNUAL 

for  1880.  Edited  by  Alicia  Amy  Leith.  With  Illustrations  and  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece ;  and  Title-page  from  a  Design  by  Kate 
Greeuaway.    Second  year  of  publication. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  ANNUAL. 
Crown  4to  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

LITTLE  WIDE-AWAKE  for  1880.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  With  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir, 
M.  E.  E.  Miriam  Kerns,  Ernest  Griset,  and  others:  and  a  Coloured 
Frontispiece  by  Kate  Greeuaway.    Sixth  year  of  publication. 

TIIE  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 
Now  ready,  fcp.  4to.  fancy  cover,  Is. 

THE  STAGE  DOOR  :  Stories  by  Those  who 

Enter  it.  Edited  by  Clement  W.  Scott.  Containing  Stories  by  the 
leading  Actors,  Actresses,  and  Dramatic  Authors  of  the  day. 

Daily  Nms.—"  The  '  Annual '  is  unquestionably  amusing,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
widely  read." 

Sportsman. — ''An  exceedingly  curious  and  entertaining  publication  Will 

doubtless  he  read  with  avidity." 

Daily  Telegraph,—"  A  series  of  contributions  certain  to  be  perused  with  great 

eagerness  by  all  familiar  with  the  well-known  names  attached  Will  be  found 

to  afford  much  curious  information  as  well  as  considerable  entertainment.  A 
thoroughly  readable  little  book,  which  will  command  from  tile  interest  of  its  con- 
tents a  wide  circulation." 

Morning  Post.— "An  unusual  array  of  literary  and  dramatic  talent,  nialo  and 
female." 

Liverpool  Daily  Courier.—"  Has  special  attractions  alike  for  the  player  and  play- 
goer." 

Observer — "  Well  worth  the  small  fee  charged  to  those  who  arc  anxious  for  the 
entertainment  which  it  promises." 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS. 

LONDON:  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL.   NEW  YORK  :  110  BROOME  STREET. 


31  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  Xooemher  8,  1879. 

SAMUEL   TINSLEY  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

NOTICE. — NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  OP  "  LOVE'S 
CONFLICT,"  •'  WOMAN  AGAINST  WOMAN,"  "  PETHONEL,"  &c. 

THE    ROOT   of  all   EVIL.    By  Florence 

Marryat,  Author  of  "Love's  Conflict,"  "Woman  Against  Woman,"  &c. 
3  vols.  31s.  fid. 

NOTICE. — A  SECOND  EDITION  OP  THIS  IMPORTANT  WORK 
IS   NOW  READY. 

DON  GARCIA  in  ENGLAND :  Scenes  and 

Characters  from  English  Life.  By  George  Windlb  Sandys.  Svo.  hand- 
somely bound,  12s. 

Contents  :  Montazgo — Bewleigh  Towers— Daleham  Mills— Oxford— Ever3- 
leigh  Hall— London. 

OUR   PUBLIC    OFFICES:   Embodying  an 

Account  of  the  Disclosure  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  and  the  Unre- 
vealed  Secret  Treaty  of  May  31,  1878.  By  Chari.es  Marvin,  formerly  of  the 
Foreign  Office.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  YEAR  in  INDIA.    By  Anthony  George 

Smell.    1  vol.  demy  8vo.  14s.  [Just  ready. 


THE  NEWEST  WORKS  OF  FICTION  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 
Each  in  Three  Volumes. 

FISHING  in  DEEP  WATERS.  By  Richard 

Rowlatt.    3  vols.  31s.  6d.  [This  day. 

DRIFTED    TOGETHER.      By  Elizabeth 

Savile.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

SOME  DAY  or  OTHER.  By  Jane  M.  Kippen. 

3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

MONKSFORD  :  a  Tale  of  Much  Talking.  By 

the  Author  of  "  Wise  as  a  Serpent,"  "  Wife  and  Slave,"  &c.   3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 
The  Scotsman  snys  :  "  The  plot  is  well  constructed  and  the  interest  sustained  to  the  cloic. 
 Deserves  to  ru.uk  :unuu^  the  very  best  rictions  published  during  the  present  season." 

MY  COUSIN  PERCY.    By  Crocus  Forster 

Lech.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

LYNTON  ABBOTT'S  CHILDREN:  a  Novel. 

3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

THE  MASTER  of  REDLEAF.  By  Elizabeth 

A.  Meriwether.   3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

A  TIGER  LILY.    By  L.  C.  Mervyn.    2  vols. 

price  21s. 

HIS  WIFE.   By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby,  Author  of 

"  Common-Sense,"  "  Kate  Kennedy,"  Sic.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING.    By  Mrs.  Harry 

Bennett  Edwards,  Author  of  "  A  Tantalus  Cup."   3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

[Just  ready. 

Recently  published,  each  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

STORIES  for  MAMMA'S  DARLINGS  :  Ten 

Stories  for  Children.  By  Amanda  Matorka  Blankenmein.  Crown  Svo. 
price  3s.  Cd. 

A  SPLENDID  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

FRANK  BLAKE,  the  TRAPPER.    By  Mrs. 

Hardy,  Author  of  "  The  Castaway's  Home,"  "  Up  North,"  &c.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  Illustrated,  5s. 

EGYPT  UNDER  ISMAIL  PASHA.  Being 

some  Chapters  of  Contemporary  History.  Edited  by  Blanchard  Jerrold 
Large  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  12s. 

HOW  I  VOLUNTEERED  for  the  CAPE  : 

being  a  Short  Account  of  Eight  Months'  Service  with  the  Frontier  Light 
Horse.   By  T.  E.  Fenn.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 
The  A  tlicnceum  snys  :  "  .Mr.  Fcnn  deserves  to  be  thanked  fur  his  simple  yet  instructive  nar- 
rative of  personal  experiences." 

THE    LAST   of  the   KERDRECS.  By 

William  Mintlrn,  Author  of  "  Travels  Westward."    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

A   GREAT    LADY.     From  the  German  of 

Dewall.   Translated  by  Louise  Harrison.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS  COLOMBE.  By 

Gina  Rose,  Author  of  "  Sorrentina."  Crown  Svo.  "s.  Cd. 

THE  HEIRESS,  NOT  the  WOMAN.  By 

Allan  Grant.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

WHO   WAS    SHE?     By  Effie  Clarke. 

Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 
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A     SHORT     HISTORY    of  NATURAL 

SCIENCE,  ami  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Present  Day.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 

Bv  Ai:ai:ki.i..v  1$.  BUCKLEV,  Authoress  of  •'  The  r'airv-laml  of  Science." 

•■  Botanical  Tables  lor  the  Use  of  Junior  Students."    Second  Edition, 

crown  8vo.  wi'h  77  Illustrations,  cloth, 7s.  (id. 
"  In  the  present  edition  I  have  <  ndenvonred  to  supply  many  important  omissions, 
especially  us  regards  •  Sound,'  which  had  been  before  entirely  neglected,  and  to 
which  a  new  chapter  (XXX.)  is  now  devoted.  I  have  als  >  added  some  new  matter, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter,  up  an  the  Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lftstlj  . 
beside-;  many  minor  additions,  I  have  given,  in  a  new  concluding  chapter,  a  bnel 
sketch  of  souie  of  the  latest  advances  in  science." — Ejcrttct  from  Preface. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE    FAIRY-LAND  of  SCIENCE.  Fifth 

Thousand,  crow  n  8vo.  with  ■  1  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  (is. 

AN  ATLAS  of  ANATOMY  ;  or,  Pictures  of 

tin'  Human  Body.  In  24  QOaitO  Coloured  Plates,  comprising  100 
Separate  figures.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress.  By  Mis.  Fbswick 
Mil  i.ir..  Member  of  the  London  School  Hoard;  Author  of  the  Physio- 
logical Sections  of  M Simple  Lessons  for  Home  Use,"  &c.  Fcp.  folio, 
price  Lis.  6d. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  this  work,  being  issued  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  may  lie 
funnel  useful  both  to  science  teachers  and  to  students  of  all  kinds.  To  the  private 
student,  whese  access  to  anatomic U  preparations  and  physiological  laboratories  is 
limited,  such  a  book  is  indispensable.  Again,  children,  with  their  keen  interest  in 
the  facts  of  nature,  and  with  their  fresh  nndistraptcd  minds  full  of  curiosity  about 
what  is  around  them,  are  almost  always  found  to  take  ft  deep  interest  in  the  won- 
oerful  structure  and  functions  of  their  own  bodies.  Thus,  this  volume  would 
generally  be  found  an  acceptable  gift  to  an  intelligent  yonth  ot  twelve  or  fourteen, 
and  would  afford  him  useful  instruction  for  his  adult  life  in  any  case,  but  most  of 
all  where  it  was  designed  that  medicine  should  heicafter  be  studied  as  a  profession." 

ll.vtract  from  Preface, 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fcp.  folio,  containing  17  Coloured  Maps,  each  17 
inches  by  11,  price  7s.  (id.  (Uniform  in  si/.e  and  price  with  the 
"  Instructive  Picture  Books.") 

AUSTRALASIA.   (Stanford's  Compendium  of 

Geography  and  Travel.)    Based  on  Hclhvald's  "  Die  Erde  und  Hue 
Volker."  *  Edited  and  extended  by  A.  K.  Wallace,  F.R.G.S.,  Author 
of  "  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,'' 
&c.    With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H.  Ream;,  M.A.I.  Large 
post  Svo.  with  20  Maps  and  .";(>  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 
'•The  pains  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  taken  to  obtain  full  and  recent  information  on 
all  parts  of  his  vast  subject  must  have  been  extraordinary,  and  the  result  is  nearly 
all  that  could  be  desired.    We  doubt  if  in  any  one  work  so  much  trustworthy  in- 
formation is  obtainable  on  a  part  of  the  world  always  interesting,  and  about  which 
knowledge  generally  is  defective  and  most  inaccurate." — Tinv.s. 


MODERN     METEOROLOGY  :   a  Series  of 

Six  Lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Meteorological  Society. 

Bv  Dr.  Manx,  F.R.C.S. ;  .1.  K.  Laughton,  F.R.G.S.;  R.  Stkachas  ; 

Rev.  W.  Clement  Ley,  M.A. ;  G.  J.  Syjioxs,  F.R.S.;  and  R.  II. 

Scott.  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
"  The  series  of  six  lectures  on  Modern  Meteorology,  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Meteorological  Society  last  year,  have  been  gathered  together  into  a  volume 
with  illustrations,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  that  valuable  course  of  addresses.   The  lecturers  are  all  geutlemen  I 
who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  this  department  of  science,  which  may  be  i 
said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  electric  telegraph  for  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  facts.   As  with  most  lectures  the  style  is  popular." — Daily  News. 

STANFORD'S 

LIBRARY    MAP   of  the  WORLD.  In 

Four  .sheets  ;  size,  5  feet  by  3  feet.  Coloured,  in  sheets,  14s. ;  mounted,  : 
on  rollers,  or  in  case,  25s.  ;  mounted,  on  spring  rollers,  £.). 
"  Deserving  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  besides  its  clearness  and  delicacy  of  delineation  ' 
and  other  merits,  it  contains  a  quantity  and  variety  of  information  regarding  the  j 
physical  conditions  of  the  earth  not  hitherto  met  with  on  charts  of  the  same  scale. 
Its  special  feature  is  the  emphasis  with  whica  it  brings  out  hydrographic.il  facts.  [ 
and  more  especially  the  direction,  area,  and  velocity  of  ocean  currents.    The  area 
and  direction  of  the  monsoons,  and  the  regions  of  calm  and  circular  winds,  are  indi- 
cated by  tinting  and  lettering.  The  lines  of  the  different  deep  sea  mail  routes  are 
laid  down,  with  the  names  of  the  ports cf  arrival  and  departure,  and  passengers  by 
the  ocean  steamers  will  find  the  map  a  useful  and  entertaining  companion  on  the 
voyage,  and  may  trace  by  means  of  it  the  dill'ereut  physical  regions  through  which 
they  pass.   The  lines  of  the  submarine  cable*  arc  also  traced." — Scotsman. 

STANFORD'S 

LARGE-SCALE  MAR  of  AFGHANISTAN. 

Coloured  to  Show  the  New  British  Frontiers  according  to  the  Treaty 
of  Gandamak.    Scale,  24  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  38  inches  by  33.  In 
sheet,  Gs. ;  mounted  in  case,  10s. 
"  Folly  Bu-tams  the  rcpntation  of  the  publisher,  and  even  should  the  frontiers 
have  to  be  further  extended  in  consequence  of  recent  events  in  Cabul.  it  will  be 
valuable  as  an  illustrative  appendix  of  the  now  historic  treaty.    Wc  need  only  add 
that  the  map  i-t  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  the  minuteness  and  clearness  of 
its  details." — L-tds  Mercury. 

LIBRARY  MAP  of  JAPAN.    Compiled  by 

E.  Kmi-i-inc,  Esq.    Size,  4  ft.  0  in.  by  .r>  ft.  0  in  ;  scale,  17  miles  to  an  ; 

inch.  Coloured,  in  sheets,  £2  2s. ;  mounted,  on  roller  or  in  case,  £'.)  3s.; 

mounted,  on  spring  roller,  £C. 
'■  Is  a  publication  of  mark.  The  author,  who  is  Professor  of  the  Naval  College  of 
Tokio,  is  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  .Tapinesc  geography.  In  the  compila- 
tion of  the  work  before  ns  be  bas  availed  himself  of  Japanese  documents,  sup- 
plemented by  his  own  surveys.  The  rather  complicated  political  boundaries  arc 
distinctly  indicated,  two  marginal  maps  being  SpecinHyset  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Another  marginal  map  shows  railways  and  telegra;  li  lines." — Athenaum. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW   EDITION,   ENTIRELY  REWRITTEN. 

This  day  is  published*  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout,  mid  greatly  enlarged, 
H  vols.  bvo.  illustrated  with  722  Engravings,  42s. 

.V  MANUAL  OF  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

For  the  Use  of  Students. 

WITH  A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PALAEONTOLOGY. 

By  II.  ALLEYNE  NICHOLSON,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S  K.,  &c. 

Professor  o!'  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
By  tit*;  sain*'  Author. 

THE  ANCIEN-T  LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH.    With  270  Engravings, 
price  10s.  Od. 

THE  "  TABULATE  CORALS "  OF  THE  PAL.EOZOIC  PERIOD.  With  numerous 

Illustrations,  21s. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOOY.    Fifth  Edition,  14s. 
TF.XU-BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY.    Third  Edition,  6s. 
INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOIC  OF  ZOOLOIY.    Third  Edition,  8s. 
OUTLINES  01'"  (NATURAL  HISTORY.    Second  Edition,  Is. (id. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BIOLOCi  Y.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 


2  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  edges  uncut,  42s. 

Reformed  by  Order  of  the  Holy  OUcumenical  Council 
of  Trent: 

Published  by  Order  of  Pope  ST.  PIUS  V. ;  and  Revised  by  CLEMENT  VIII.  and 
URBAN  VIII.;  ' 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE  OFFICES  SINCE  GRANTED. 

Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  JOIIX,  Marquess  of  BUTE,  K.T. 
*.*  The  Work  is  also  kept  in  the  following  styles  of  leather  binding. 


French  morocco,  limp,  red  edges    4Gs. 

Calf,  limp,  red  edges    -02s.  (Id. 

Turkey  morocco,  limp,  gilt  edges    54s.  (id. 

Russia,  elegant,  red  under  gold  edges    ....  63s. 


The  OFFICES  peculiar  to  England  and  Ireland  are  issued  separately,  each  Is. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S    CLAIMS  ON 
A  SCOTCH  CONSTITUENCY. 

"  Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State."—  Dkyden. 


THE  ORIGIN"  of  EVIL;  and  other  Sermons. 

Bv*  the  Author  of  " Personality  the  Beginning  and  End  of  .Metaphysics,  and 
the  Necessary  Assumption  in  ail  Positive  Philosophy."  1  vol.  crown  Svo. 
pric3  4s.  6d. 


DOUBLES  and   QUITS.    By  Lieut. -Colonel 

L.  W.  M.  LOCKHART,  Author  of  "  Mine  is  Thine,"  "  Fair  to  See,"  &c.  1  vol. 
crown  Svo.  with  12  Illustrations  by  Sylvcstris,  Us. 


A   HISTORY  of  the   BRITISH  EMPIRE 

during  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland;  Author  of  "A  History  of  ScoilaLd," 
&c.    o  vols,  demy  Svo.  [In  November- 


LIFE  in  a  GERMAN    VILLAGE.    By  the 

Honourable  Mrs.  Hkxry  Wkylaxd  CnETwyxn,  Author  of  "  Neighbours  and 
Friends,"  •'  Janic,"  "  Mdlle.  d'Esuiuvillc,"  '•  The  Crystal  Heart."  &c.  Sic. 

[  Very  shortly. 


THE  LIFE  of  SIR  JAMES  BROOKE, 

RAJAH  of  SARAWAK.  From  his  Personal  Papers  and  Corre^pondenco. 
BySPEN'CER  St.  John,  iMt.G-.S,,  formerly  Secretary  to  tlie  Rajah,  late  H.M. 
Con  tul- General  in  Borneo ;  now  H.M.  Minister  Resident  to  the  Republic  of 
Peru, and  Author  of  "Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East."  Post  Svo.  with 
Portrait  and  a  Map,  12s.  Gd. 

"The  world  has  waited  with  no  ordinary  prttienee  for  an  authoritative  biography  of  this 
cxtroovilinarv  man.  and  itt  last  we  Ii:iv«  |ucseii»L'(l  tu  us  the  oft-promisel  *  Lilt-  or  Sir  .fames 
Urooke.*  by  Mr.  Spencer  St.  John.  I  lis  hook  lias  about  it  a  Strange  fascination— to  begin 
read  ns  >t  means  it  must  be  finished  at  u  sittimr." — Daily  Telefffap/t,  October  i. 

"  The  hook  abounds  with  amusing  stories,  graphic  descriptions  of  stirring  scenes  and  his- 
torical Information,  und  is  luscinating  from  title-page  to  imprint." 

Whitehall  Review,  October  II. 


DAVID   LESLIE:  a   Story  of  the  Afghan 

Frontier.  By  S.  S.  THORB0RN,  Author  of  "  Bannti ;  or,  Our  Afghan  Fron- 
tier."   *2  vols,  post  Svo.  17s. 

'*•  David  Leslie'  is  very  clever  and  wonderfully  fresh.  Altogether  the  novel  is  unusually 
wi  ll  balanced  :  the  troy  is  discreetly  blended  with  the  L*ravc  ;  and  for  its  pictures  of  Anglo- 
Indian  lite  we  hove  never  met  with  anything  hetter."—  Tim>x. 

"  tor  the  mere  uuiu-emcnt  it  affords  the  hook  is  to  be  admired  ;  while,  looking  at  it  as  a 
medium  of  Imparting  information,  the  reuder  must  admit  that  rarely  have  valuable  political 

lessons  been  more  pleasantly  conveyed  *  David  Leslie '  is  uu  excellent  novel." 

At/unaum. 
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MESSRS.  T.  NELSON  &  SONS'     W.  WELLS  GARDNER. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


A  BOOK  FOR   THE  TIMES. 

Presenting  in  a  handy  form  a  History  of  the  Great  Events  ami  'Movoment?  of  the 
Present  Century,  in  our  own  country,  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America. 

Just  out,  crown  8vo.  4GI  pp.  7s.  fid. 

THE  19th  CENTURY: 

A  HISTORY. 

By  ROBERT  MACKENZIE. 


2  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 


Contexts : 


BOOK  FIRST. 
1.  The  Opening  of  the  Century. 
%  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
3.  The  Congress  of  Vienna. 

BOOK  SECOND. 

1.  Social  Condition  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Tiie  Keform  Bill. 

3.  The  Redress  of  Wrongs — I. 

4.  The  Redress  of  Wrongs— II. 

5.  Clmr  ism. 
fi.  Our  Wars. 

7.  T  ■  Victories  of  Peace — I. 

8.  "1  :   Victories  of  Peace— II. 

9.  Christian  Missions. 

Written  in  a  terse  and  picturesque  style, 
but  also  with  principles,  will  be  found  a 
history  of  our  own  times. 


10.  The  Charities  of  tiie  19th  Century. 

11.  Our  Indian  Empire. 

12.  Our  Colonies.  . 

BOOK  THIRD. 

1.  France:  the  Restored  Monarchy. 

2.  France  :  the  Second  Empire. 

3.  Prussia. 

4.  Austria. 

5.  Italy, 
u.  Russa. 

7.  Turkey. 

8.  The  United  States  of  America. 
it.  The  Papacy. 

10.  The  Progress  of  Liberty  in  Europe. 

the  Work,  dealing  not  only  with  facts, 
valuable  popular  contribution  to  the 


NEW    BOOKS    FOR   THE  SEASON. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FOR  TIIE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

Till-:  FAMOUS  PARKS  and  GARDENS  of  the  WORLD 


DESCRIBED  nml  ILL 


A  popula: 
emu  moder 
Gardeniug. 


interspersed 


<TK  ATEI).  Imperia 

rkibta'Biwki 
illustrative  A 


i tli  upwards 


lid  Gardens,  public  p 
tecdotes  and  Notes 


History  of 


NEW  TALE  BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  "CHRONICLES  OF  TIIE 
SCIIONBERG-COTTA  FAMILY." 

JOAN  the  MAID  :  Deliverer  of  England  and  France.    A  Story 

of  the  Fifteenth  Century.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  Us.  6d. 

By  ANNIE  LUCAS,  Author  of  "  The  City  and  the  Castle,"  "  Lconie,"  Stc. 

WENZEL/S  INHERITANCE  ;  or,  Faithful  unto  .Death.  A 

Tale  of  Bohemia  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s.  Od. 
NEW  TALE  FOR  BOY'S  BY  W.  II.  G.  KINGSTON. 

IN  NEW  GRANADA;  or,  Heroes  and  Patriots.    A  Tale  for 

Boys.  By  W.  II.  G.  KINGSTON-,  Author  of  "Old  Jack,"  "The  Young  Rajah,"  Ice. 
Post  Svo.  with  3(i  Full-page  Engravings,  cloth  extra,  lis.  Bd. . 

By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  WILSON.  M.A..  Vicar  of  Pavcnham,  Author  of 
"  Frank  Ohlfield." 

TRUE  to  his  COLOURS  ;  or,  the  Life  that  Wears  Best.  Post 

8vo.  witli  t;  Engravings,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (Id. 

NEW   PRIZE    TEMPERANCE  TALES. 

Being  the  Works  which  obtained  the  Prizes  of  £10!)  and  of  £50  respectively,  offered 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union. 


No.  I.  SOUGHT  and  SAVED. 


"  Tim's  Trouble* 
i>riee  iis.  6d. 


or.  Tried  and  True. 


By  M.  A.  Paull,  Author  of 

Post  Svo.  w.th  6  Ensr uvin^s,  cloth  extra, 


No.  2.  LIONEL    FRANKLIN'S    VICTORY.     By  E.  Van 


SOilMEa.    PostHvo.  with  6  X-n^ru vin^s,  cloth  extra. 3s.  Gd. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  attractively  bound.  Very  suitable  both  as  to  matter  and 
appearance  for  PRESENTS  or  FRIZES. 

LOOK  at  the  BRIGHT  SIDE  :  a  Tale  for  the  Young,  Bv 

Joanna  II.  Matthews,  Author  of  "Little  Sunbeams,'*  &c.  Tost  svo.  cloth  extra, 
pr.ee  2s.  lid. 

IN  Hie  WOODS  :  a  Boole  for  the  Youn<r.    By  M.  K.  M.,  Author 

0.  *'  The  Birds  We  See,"  &c.  Tost  Svo.  with  31  Illustrations  by  Giacomclli,  cloth  extra, 
price  S3.  Gd. 

TINY   WORKERS;  or,  Plan's  Little  Eivals  in  the  Animal 

World.   Royal  lsmo.  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  Is.  lid. 

BARON  VON  HUMBOLDT  :  the  Story  of  his  Life  and  Travels. 

Eost  Svo.  witli  27  Kn^ravinj-'s,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

MADAME  IDA  PFEIFEER  :  the  Stow  of  her  Life  and  of  her 

Travels  in  many  Lands.    Post  Svo.  with  85  Engraving,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

SIR  DAVID  WILKIE  :   his  Life  and  Works.    By  the  Rev. 

Anui  L.  Simpson,  D.D..  Derby,  Post  svo.  with  14  Engravings  ijtcduccd  copies  of 
U  ilkie's  principal  Works*,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

GIBRALTAR  and  its  SIEGES.     With  a  Description  of  its 

Natural  Features.    Post  Svo.  with  IS  Engravings,  cloth  extra.  2s. 

VOi  XT  SINAI,  PETRA,  and  the  DESERT.    Described  and 

Il.ustrated.    By  the  Author  of  "The  Catacombs  of  Koine,"  Sec    Post  8vot  with  23 

1.  iigi  aviiigs,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

Tili:  EUPHRATES  and  the  TIGRIS  :  a  Narrative  of  Dis- 

■  •/n  cry  and  Adventure.  Witli  a  Description  of  the  Ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Post 
*  o.  with  IS  Engravings,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

the  FAR  EAST  :  a  Narrative  of  Exploration  and  Adventure 

in  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Siam.  Pust  Svo.  with  30  Engravings, cloth  extra. 
Kice  Sis. 

THE  AMAZON  and  its  WONDERS.    With  Illustrations  of 

Animal  Life  in  the  Amazonian  Forest.   I'ost  8vo.  with  I's  Engravings,  cloth  extra.  2s. 


N  r.  ON'S  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  BOOKS,  for  the  Drawing  Room  and  for 
Hopi  ■  Heading,  Books  of  Travel  and  Natural  History,  Tales  for  the  Young,  Jic, 
in  handsome  Bindings,  suitable  for  Presents  and  Prizes,  post  free  on  application. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS, 
PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  HOPE  PARK,  EDINBURGH  ; 
AND   NEW  YORK. 


REV.  II.  W.  TUCKER'S    LIFE  of  BISHOP  SELWYN. 

Third  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  21s.  [.If  all  the  LH/rarics. 

"Themnnuer  in  which  .Mr.  Tucker  hus  done  his  work  full v  justifies  the  confidence  and 
urgency  of  those  who  desired  that  it  should  be  put  into  his  hand.  No  recent  biographer  has 
been  more  scaipulou>Pv  observant  of  the  primary  canon  of  the  biographical  art,  that  of  self- 

*  \t  e  hail  with  pleasure  mi  adequate  record  of  the  labours  of  England's  greatest  missionary 


ling  interest."— Guardian. 
lent  of  learning  to  known 


Bishop  who  wns  a  whole  man,  and 
-Leeds  Mcixuvu. 


of  this  devoted  servant  of  the 


WITH  INTRODUCTION  BY  TIIE  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 

HOLINESS  to  the  LORD:  the  Character  of  the  Christian 

Priest.  Adapted  from  the  French  of  the  AMM  Dubois.  For  the  use  of  the  English  Clergr. 
By  the  Rev.  VV,  It.  Clauk,  M.A.,  V.car  of  Taunton,  Prebendary  of  Wells.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  boards. 

BY   THE  BISHOP  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  of  the  CHURCH.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  W.  iNiniAUAM  Kn\  D.D..  LL.D.   Crown  Rvo.  cloth  hoards,  5s. 

This  Edit  on  of  Bishop  Kip's  popular  Lectures  un  the  Principles  of  the  Church  is 
reprinted  irom  tiie  Twenty-second  American  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author, 

BY  PREBENDARY  AINSLIE. 

SIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS  for  JUNIOR  CLASSES  in  SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS.  By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Aixslie,  M.A.,  Vicnr  of  Henstridge,  Prebendary 
of  Wells.    I  c|i.  Rvo.  cloth  boards,  Is. 

Tins  book  contains  the  "  Story  of  the  Gospels,"  in  fifty-two  lessons,  and  is  intended  to 
help  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained  in  the  difficult  art  of  questioning. 

BY  TIIE  BISHOP  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

LOVE  IS  OE  COD,   and  other  SERMONS.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  W.  Bacox  Stkvexs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  Gs. 

BY"  TIIE  REV.  MORGAN  DIX. 

SERMONS,  DOCTRINAL  and  PRACTICAL.    By  the  Rev. 

Mobgax  Dtx,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  New  York.   Crown  Rvo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE  PARABLES  of  the  KINGDOM :   Our  Lord's  Parables 

simply  told  for  Children.  By  the  Author  of  "Voices  of  Nature,"  "Earth's  Miroy 
Voices,"  Sc.  Square  ltimo.  With  111  Illustrations  in  Outline  bv  II.  J.  A.  Miles,  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  2s.  Od. 

FOLLOWING  CHRIST  :  Short  Meditations  for  Busy  People. 

Adapted  from  the  French.    lHmo.  cloth  limp,  Is. 

CHATTERBOX    ALBUM    of   ANIMALS:    Engravings  by 

F.  W.  Key!.  Harrison  Weir,  Percy  Macquoid,  and  W.  II.  Boot.  Crown  -Ho.  extra,  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  silt  edges,  8s. 

HONOR  BRIGHT;  or,  the  Four-Leaved  Shamrock.     By  the 

Authors  of  "Two  Blackbirds,"  "  Robin  and  Linnet,"  &c.  Crown  Svo.  with  iull-pa^'c 
lUustrat.ons,  Cloth,  Levelled  boards,  3s.  lid. 

THE   WATCHERS  on  the  LONGSIIIPS :  a  Tale  of  Corn- 

■wall  in  the  lasl  Century.     By  James  F.  Conn.     Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with 
Illustrations  by  Davidson  Snowies,  cloth  boards,  3s.  bd. 
"  A  capital  story,  and  one  we  heartily  commend  to  boy  readers,  both  gentle  and  simple." 

Guardian. 

THE  OLD  SHIP;  or,  Better  than  Strength.    By  H.  A.  Forde, 

Author  of  '*  My  New  Suit,"  &c.      Crown  Svo.  with  Full-na^e  Illustrations,  cloth. 

bevelled  boards,  3s.  Gd. 

TRUE    UNDER    TRIAL.  By 

Svo.  with  Tinted  Illustrations  after  Drawing 
cloth,  bevelled  boards.  3s.  bd. 
"One  of  the  best  boj'S'  books  we  have  seen  for  n  long  time.   Written  with  a  rare  combination 
of  religious  spirit,  with  a  perfect  absteut  on  from  cunt,  and  so  well  put  together,  thax  we  be- 
lieve no  render  who  once  took  up  the  Look  would  put  it  down  without  finishing  it."  Stwtdarii. 
"  A  weU-w/itieu  story.*' — Times, 

SONGS  and  LYRICS  for  LITTLE  LIPS.     With  Musical 

ns.   8vo.    Illustrated  by  G.  L.  Seymour  and  others. 


Francis    Palmer.  Crown 

s  by  G.  L.  Seymour  and  W.  A.  Cranston, 


Contributions  by  W.  II.  Cummixhs.  Si 
cloth  extra,  bevelled  hoards,  gilt  edges,  Gs 
'*  A  collection  of  some  o,"  the  choicest  little 
some  new—with  appropriate  music  and  eharmi 
lul  present  to  a  child  or  six  or  seven  years  old.' 


oem?  for  children  that  wc  possess— some  old, 
ig  pictures.  We  can  imagine  uo  more  delight- 
—  Ouuriiian* 


WORKS  BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  BEDFORD. 

DAILY   FAMILY'  PRAYERS  for  CHURCHMEN.  Tenth 

Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

PASTOR  in  PAROCIIIA.    Twelfth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  clotli 

boards,  3s.  tid.  ;  with  Appendix,  leather  cloth,  4s.  Gd.  ;  antique  calf  limp,  10s.  Gd. 

SCRIPTURE  READINGS:  Selected  Passages  for  Reading  to 

the  S.ck.   Fcp.  Svo.  cloth  boards.  Is.  Gd.   An  Appendix  to  "  Pastor  in  Parochiii." 

SEYEN  LENTEN  SERMONS  on  PSALM  LI.   Tenth  Edition, 

.  fcp.  Svo.  cloth  limp,  turned  in,' Is. 

PLAIN  WORDS.    First  Series.    Sixty  Short  Sermons  for  the 

Poor  and  for  Family  Reading.  Forty-fourth  Edition,  fop.  Svo.  cloth,  turned  in, 2s. : 
cloth  boards,  -'s.  Gd. ;  lar^'e-type  Edition,  cloth  boards,  3s.  Gd. 

PLAIN  WORDS.     Second  Series.     Short  Sermons  for  the 

Sundays  and  Chief  Holy-days  nt  the  Christian  Year.  Twenty-sixth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,  turned  in,  2s.  ;  cloth  boards,  2s.  Gd.;  larjre-typc  Edition,  cloth  boards. 3a.  Gd. 

PLAIN  WORDS.    Fourth  Series.    Forty  Meditations  with  a 

view  to  the  Deepening  of  the  Spiritual  Lite.  Fourteenth  Edition,  fcp.  svo.  cloth  limp,  2s.; 
cloth  hoard;,  2.>.  Gd.  ;  large- type  Edition,  cloth  boards,  3s.  Gd. 

PLAIN  "WORDS.    Fourtii  Series.    Forty  Readings  for  those 

who  Desire  to  Pray  Better.  Fourth  Edition,  fep.  Svo.  cloth  limp,  turned  in,  2s.  j  cloth 
boards,  2s.  Gd. 

PLA1X  WORDS  to  CHILDREN.     Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo. 

cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2s.  bd. ;  GJ  by  4,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PRACTICAL  SERMONS.    Tenth  Edition, 

icp.  Svo.  cloth  limp,  turned  in,  2s.  ;  cloth  boards,  2s.  Gd. 

PRAYERS   for   SCHOOLS.     Eighth  Thousand,  lSmo.  paper 

covers,  3d.  ;  cloth,  Gd. 

PRIVATE   LIFE  and  MINISTRATIONS  of  the  PARISH 

PRIEST.  Fifth  Thousand,  ailmo. 

THE  REVISION  of  the  RUBRICS:  an  Historical  Survey  of 

all  taut  has  been  done  since  the  issue  of  the  Rituul  Commission  in  1807.   Svo.  Is. 

The  following  are  from  "  PASTOR  IN  PAEOCHIA." 

A  SERVICE  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CHORISTERS.  M. 
TWO  AJiDKJGSS.ES  OS  HOLY  MARRIAGE.  Id. 

HOLY  COMMUNION".   For  those  who  mid  encouragement,   Eighty-IUUi  Thousand.  Gd. 

per  packet  ot'-'u. 

A  PRAYEM  FOB  THE  PARISH.  On  cud,  in  i*d and  black,  Kd.  per  packet  of  12. 
VESTRY  PRAYERS  WITH  A  CHOIR.  On  card  in  red  aud  block.  Id. 
RLSOLf  11  OS'S.  1  or  those  who  have  recovered  trom  Sickliest,  Primed  in  red  and  black.  Id. 
Twelve  Cauls  in  packet. lid. 
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C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  MASTERS  of  GENRE  PAINTING. 

By  FREDERICK  Wkdmoke.  Large  crown  Svo.  with  1G  Illustrations,  cloth, 
price  7s.  OU. 

MEMOIR  of  SIR  FRANCIS  II .  GOLDSMID, 

Bart.  Q.C.,  M.P.  Crown  Sto.  with  Portrait  in  eau  forte  by  Anna  Lea  ilElutiTT, 
cloth,  3s.  ■  * 

HENRY  M E R R  ITT — ART  CRITICISM  and 

ROMANCE.  With  Recollections,  and  23  Illustrations  in  eau  forte,  by  Anna 
Lka  Ma  ftfiRT.    2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  cloth,  25s. 

"These  two  volumes  possess  an  interest  which  may  fairly  be  called  unique." 

Saturday  Review. 

"  The  *  Recollections  of  Henry  Mcrritt,*  for  which  he  was  himself  primarily  responsible,  arc 
well  worth  reading  Will  be  rtad  with  interest  aud  pleasure." — Athtiuium. 


POLITICAL  STUDIES. 

C.  Buodiuck.   Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 


By  the  Hon.  Geokge 


REVIEWS    and    DISCUSSIONS,  Literary, 


Political,  anil  Historical,  not  relating  to  Bacon. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  Gd. 


By  James  Spedding. 


THE  ABOLITION  of  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES 

and  of  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankind.  By  Sir  Thomas  Watson-,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.   Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

GERMANY  — PRESENT  and   PAST.  By 

the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Anthor  o£  "  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,"  &o. 
2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

PER  CRUCEM  AD  LUC  EM  :  the  Result  of 

a  Life.   By  T.  W.  Allies,  M.A.   2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  25s. 

FREE  TRADE  in  LAND.    By  Joseph  Kay, 

M.A.,  Q.C.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  "  The  Law  Relating  to 
Shipmasters  and  Seamen."  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Preface  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Johnt  Bright,  AI.P.    Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

"  Xo  one  who  observes  what  is  now  happening  can  doubt  that  the  land-question  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent  subjects  that  must  engage  the  attention  ot  Parliament." 

Professor  FaWGETT'8  Speech  at  Shoreditch. 
*'  The  production  of  a  thoughtful,  diligent  student,  and  of  an  earnest,  liberal-minded  poli 
tician  We  are  bound  to  admit,  after  a  rare: til  perusal  of  Mr.  Kay's  work,  that  we  ' 


thing  to  subtract  from  it. 
thusfastic,  he  is  accurate." 


have 

Mr.  Kay  is  always  just ;  he  is  well  informed,  and,  although  he  is 
Academy. 


UTOPIAS 


or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improve- 
ment. From  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Karl  Marx.  By  M.  Kaufmans,  Author  of 
"Socialism,"  ic.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  as. 


NEW  POEMS. 


By  Edmund  W.  Gosse, 

Author  of  "  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  Europe,"  &c.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  Ts.  6d. 


LYRICS  and  IDYLLS;  with  other  Poems. 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

WET  DAYS.    By  a  Farmer.    Small  crown 

8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

TIPPOO  SULTAUN:  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 

War.  By  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylok,  Author  of  "  Tara."  "  Cocfes- 
b  0119  of  a  Thug,"  iic  New  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece, 
cloth,  6s. 


RALPH    DARNELL.     By  the  late  Colonel 

MeiD"W9  Taylor,  Author  of  "Tara/*  ■*  Confessions  of  a  Thug,"  &c.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  Gs. 

"  In  its  present  one-volume  form  it  will  be  accessible  to  many  readers  who  could  not  have 
seen  t  otherwise,  and  tluy  will  be  delighted.  It  is  action  of  a  tar  lusher  character  than  thut 
generally  forthcoming."—  Scotsman. 


THE    NEW    QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

for  OCTOBER.   2s.  6d. 

Contents : 

L  INDIA'S  NEEDS  AXD  ENGLAND'S  DUTY. 
».  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    TV.  Rugby. 

3.  T1IE  MAID  OF  SONG  :  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Gordon  I  Lake. 

4.  WORKHOUSE  VISITING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

5.  THE  STORY  OF  A  LIE.  By  R.  Locis  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  Travels  with 

a  Donkey,"  *c. 

6.  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

7.  REALISM  IN  DRAMATIC  ART. 

8.  WHAT  DOES  HOME  RULE  MEAN  ?    By  A  HOME-RULE  M.P. 

9.  HARDY'S  NOVELS. 

10.  CAN  ARMY  SHORT-SERVICE  BE  MADE  TO  WORK  ? 
LI.  SELECTED  BOOKS. 


A    NEW    STORY    bv   Mrs.  OLIPHANT, 

"  HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY,"  begins  in  the  NOVEMBER 
Number  of  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXLI.  (for  NOVEMBER). 
Contents : 

>.  HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY.  By  Mrs.  OLiritANT.  Chapters  1—4, 

2.  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.    By  Professor  Seeley.    No.  IV. 

3.  THE  I NI>0- MEDITERRANEAN  RAILWAY.    By  Commander  V.  Lovetj 

Cameron,  R.N.    II. — Its  Political  Aspect. 

4.  THE  RUSSIAN  GIPSIES.     By  CHARLES  G.  LELAND. 

5.  A  MATHEMATICIAN'S   VIEW   OF   THE    THEORY   OF  EVOLUTION. 

By  W.  H.  L.  Russell,  F.R.S. 
C.  A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keary.   Chapters  39  and  40. 
7.  NOTE  ON  BURNS  S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK.   By  Professor  W.  Jack. 
S.  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON.   By  Mrs.  Westlake. 
9.  THE  GRAIN-PRODUCING  POWER  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 

L.  B.  SiDU'AY,  of  Chicago. 


This  day,  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  12s.  6d. 


CYPRUS  AS  I  SAW  IT   IN  1879, 

By  Sir  SAMUEL  BAKER,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

Anthor  of  "  Ismail'ia,"  "  The  Albert  Nyanza,"  "  The  Nile  Tributaries 
of  Abyssinia,"  Sic. 


ATORDENSKIOLD'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES, 

18.3S-79.   Svo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  lGs. 

"  A  volume  of  great  interest  and  of  much  scientific  value,  well  provided 
with  maps,  and  rendered  attractive  by  numerous  illustrations."— Nature. 


T-TISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By E.  A.  Freeman, 

*  *  D.C.L.  Third  Series,  containing.  First  Impressions  of  Rome— The  rjlyrian 
Emperors  and  their  Land— Augusta  Treverornm— The  Goths  at  Ravenna- 
Race  and  Language— The  Byzantine  Empire— First  Impressions  of  Athens— 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Greece — The  Southern  Slaves — Sicilian  Cycles — The 
Normans  at  Palermo.  Svo.  12s.  (First  and  Second  Series,  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
each.)  [This  day.  ' 

T  ANFREY'S  HISTORY  of  NAPOLEON  I. 

Fourth  and  Concluding  Volume.   8vo.  Cs.   (Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  each  12s.) 

[This  day. 

()XFORD  SERMONS.  By  Rev. E.  A.  Abbott, 

D.D.   Preached  before  the  University.    Svo.  7s.  Gd.  (This  day. 


\TEW 


NOVEL. — A 

By  Annie  Keary,  Anthor  of 
price  31s.  Gd. 


DOUBTING 

"Castle  Daly,"  &c, 


HEART. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo. 
[.If  all  the  Libraries. 


IS 


JEW  NOVEL.— The  MADONNA  of  the 


FUTURE  ;  and  other  Tales.  By  Henry  Jajies,  Jun.,  Author  of  "  The 
Europeans,"  &c.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s.  [At  all  the  Libraries. 

"  While  Mr.  James  continues  to  write  as  well  as  this,  he  needs  no  recom- 
mendation. If  we  have  criticized  him  seriously,  it  is  because  his  work  is 
worthy  to  be  judged  by  a  high  standard.'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  delicate  firmness  of  touch  and  precision  of  definition  which  enable 
him  to  put  befure  the  reader  the  finest  gradations  of  character,  the  subtlest 
alternations  of  mood,  are  here  as  conspicuously  as  iu  any  of  his  larger 
works. ' ' — Sco  ts  man. 

"MEW  NOVEL. — " LIAWORTH'S."  By 

Frances  H.  Burnett,  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's."  2  vols,  crown 
Svo.  21s.  [At  all  the  Libraries. 

"  She  has  more  than  fulfilled  in  it  the  promise  of  power  suggested  by  her 
earlier  and  less  finished  work.    Her  new  novel  is  essentially  a  strong  book. 

 A  story  which  is  full  of  striking  merits  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  by 

romance  readers  who  can  appreciate  work  more  thoughtful  and  more 
earnest  in  its  <rt  than  are  nine-tenths  of  the  novels  of  the  day,  the  favour- 
able recollections  of  '  Haworth's'  will  cause  all  memory  of  its  isolated 
mistakes  to  be  forgotten." — Observer. 

TfNGLISH  MEN  of  LETTERS.    Edited  >y 

John  Morley.   New  Vol. 
MILTON.    By  Mark  Paulson.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

[  TMs  day. 


pH 


A  RMACOGRAPHIA 


a  History  of  the 

Principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin  met  with  in  Great  Britain  and  India. 
By  F.  A.  Fluckiger,  M.D.,  and  D.  Has  bury,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
revised,  8vo.  21s.  [A'ow  ready. 


B 


URNS'S    POETICAL    WORKS.  Edited 

from  the  best  printed  and  manuscript  Authorities,  with  Glossarial  Index 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by  Alexander  Smith.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  hand- 
made paper,  with  Portrait  of  Burns,  and  Vignette  of  the  Twa  Dogs, 
engraved  by  Shaw,  and  printed  on  India  paper,  12s.  [This  day. 


WATERTON'S  WANDERINGS  in  SOUTH 

AMERICA.  Edited,  with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Index,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  100  Illustra- 
tions, Gs.  [Just  ready. 

"HANDBOOK  of  MODERN  GREEK.  By 

Edgar  Vlncent  and  T.  G.  Dickson,  M.A.    Extra  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  [This  day. 
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NEW 


NEW  WORK  BY  MRS.  BRASSEY. 

SUNSHINE  and  STORM  in  the  EAST  ;  or, 

Cruises  to  Constantinople  and  Cyprus,  1874-1878.  By  Mrs.  Bkassey. 
With  Maps  and  over  a  Hundred  Illustrations  (including  i)  full-page) 
engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  the  Hon. 
A.  Y.  Bingham.    Svo.  price  21s.  [In  November. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  VOYAGE  in  the  SUNBEAM,  our  Home  on  the 

Ocean  for  Eleven  Months.  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65  Wood 
Engravings.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Concl  us  ion 

of  the  Great  War  in  1815,  By  Spencer  W.u.roi.i;,  Author  of  "  Life 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval.''  Vols.  I.  &  II.  Second  Edition, 
revised.    2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  in  the  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  William  Edw  ard  Hartpole  Lkcky, 
M.A.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  1700-17G0.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols. 
Svo.  3Gs. 


RUSSIA  BEFORE  and  AFTER  the  WAR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Society  in  St.  Petersburg."  Translated  from  the 
German.  [In  the  press. 


LORD   MINTO  in  INDIA:  Correspondence 

of  Gilbert  Elliot,  Eirst  Earl  of  Minto,  while  Governor-General  of  India, 
from  1807  to  1814.  Edited  by  his  Great-Niece,  the  Countess  of 
Minto.  In  One  volume,  completing  Lord  Minto's  Life  and  Letters  in 
three  volumes,  published  by  the  Countess  of  Minto  in  1874.  Crown 
8vo.  [In  November. 


HANDBOOK  to  the  BIBLE  ;  a  Guide  to  the 

Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monuments  and 
Modern  Exploration.  By  F.  R.  Conder,  Author  of  "  The-  Elements 
of  Catholic  Philosophy,"  &c.  and  Lieut.  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.  late 
Commanding  the  Survey  of  Palestine.    With  13  Maps  and  Plates  of 


Coins.    Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


FIFTY  YEARS  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTI- 

TUTION,  1830-1880.  By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  &c.  Barrister-at- 
Law,  late  Examiner  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the 
University  of  London.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 


LECTURES  on  GERMAN  THOUGHT.  Six 

Lectures  on  the  History  and  Prominent  Features  of  German  Thought 
from  1750  to  1850,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELD  AT  GUILDHALL. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD  ought  to  understand  party 
tactics,  and  perhaps  the  result  may  justify  his  unex- 
pected reticence  at  the  Guildhall  dinner ;  but  ordinary 
observers  for  the  present  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment. His  critics  and  opponents  may  perhaps  be  temporarily 
baffled  by  a  short  and  conventional  address  which  exposes 
little  surface  to  the  blows  of  an  assailant.  Good-humoured 
indifference  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  outrageous 
vituperation  of  Mr.  Bright  and  $Sx.  Lowe  ;  but,  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  well  knows,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  in  a  few 
days  commence  the  congenial  task  of  proving  to  audiences 
already  convinced  that  the  Ministers  are  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  who  have  ever  held  power  in  England.  A 
challenge  from  such  a  champion  cannot  be  safely  refused ; 
and  yet  the  Government  has  no  orator  in  reserve  to  weaken 
the  impression  which  will  be  made  by  Air.  Gladstone.  It  is 
true  that  any  defence  of  his  conduct  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
might  have  propounded  would  have  provided  his  great 
adversary  with  new  materials  for  censure ;  but  it  will  be 
ctill  easier  to  convey  the  impression  that  silence  is  an  ad- 
mission of  guilt.  The  multitude  will  hastily  assume  that 
the  Prime  Minister  said  nothing  because  he  had  nothing- 
plausible  to  say.  He  had  already  on  one  occasion  during 
the  recess  disappointed  the  curiosity  of  friends  and  enemies 
by  a  neutral  speech.  He  was  readily  forgiven,  both  be- 
cause his  characteristic  eccentricities  are  generally  popular, 
and  also  because  it  was  supposed  that  he  reserved  a  dis- 
closure of  his  policy  for  Lord  Aiayor's  Day.  He  will  now, 
according  to  his  uniform  practice,  be  silent  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session,  and  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
lieutenants  had  previously  exhausted  the  opportunity  of 
appealing  to  public  opinion.  Air.  Gladstone  will  for  two 
or  three  weeks  hold  exclusive  possession  of  the  political 
stage,  combining  subtlety  of  reasoning  and  mastery  of  detail 
with,  passionate  zeal.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  never  shown 
himself  afraid  of  his  powerful  rival;  but  on  this  occasion 
lie  has  provided  him  beforehand  with  facilities  of  attack. 

Among  the  guests  at  Guildhall  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  may  have  been  rather  surprised  than 
satisfied  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  cheerful  assurances.  Any 
one  of  their  number  could  judge  as  well  as  himself,  or 
better,  whether  the  revival  of  trade  is  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent and  progressive ;  but  they  may  perhaps  have  vaguely 
supposed  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  in  possession  of 
some  official  information.  It  is  always  prudent  in  such 
cases  to  abstain  from  stating  the  reasons  of  an  assertion 
purporting  to  represent  a  conviction.  Although  there  has 
been  some  activity  in  the  iron  trade,  the  producers  observe 
with  qualified  complacency  that  the  American  demand  is 
mainly  for  pig-iron  to  be  worked  up  into  manufactured  iron 
which  will  compete  with  English  metal-work.  The  revival 
of  a  demand  for  cotton  goods  is  not  fully  established,  and 
some  branches  of  industry  arc  still  in  the  lowest  state  of 
depression.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  pleased  to  announce 
that  there  was  an  active  demand  for  English  chemicals. 
He  had  probably  asked  some  colleague  or  well-informed 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  whether  any  kind  of  trade 
was  for  the  moment  prosperous.  His  informant  seems  to 
have  lighted  on  chemicals ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Lord  Beacons  field  know3  what  manufactured  chemicals 
are.  Air.  Chamberlain  says  that  the  additional  export 
of  chemicals  is  represented  by  60,000?.  or  70,000/.  His 
professed  reasons  for  believing  in  the  soundness  and 


rapid  expansion  of  trade  were  derived  from  a  hasty 
glance  at  returns  of  railway  traffic  and  of  the  Clearing- 
house. He  is  probably  not  aware  that  both  foi'ms 
of  inci'ease  date  only  two  or  three  weeks  back,  and 
that  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  time  of  depression 
and  uneasiness  which  ensued  on  the  catastrophe  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  mora 
in  his  element  when  he  praised  the  industrial  classes  in 
England  for  their  fortitude  in  long-continued  adversity. 
The  compliment  was  so  much  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
manner  that  the  audience  may  perhaps  have  been  surprised 
when  they  found  that  it  was  introduced  to  serve  another 
rhetorical  purpose.  In  the  English  people  he  recognized 
good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  patriotism.  He  then  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  could  say  the  same  of  "  our  brilliant 
"  brethren  of  Ireland."  The  Irish  are,  it  seems,  an 
imaginative  race,  and  "  they  have  brought  themselves  to 
"  believe  that  the  best  way  to  encounter  economical  dis- 
"  tress  is  political  agitation  and  social  confusion."  For  his 
own  purpose  Lord  Beaconsfield  identifies  the  Irishman  of 
bygone  comedy  and  fiction  with  the  murderous  conspira- 
tor who  threatens  or  assassinates  his  own  neighbour  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  his  debts.  Air. 
Parnell's  disciples  understand  perfectly  that  social  confusion, 
in  the  form  of  robbing  the  landlords  of  their  rights,  may 
tend  to  relieve  their  economical  distress.  Plunder,  for  the 
time,  serves  the  purpose  of  the  brigand,  who  is  wholly  in- 
different whether  it  may  tend  generally  to  diminish  econo- 
mical distress.  The  subject  is  almost  too  tragical  for 
playful  treatment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  absurd  to  accuse 
Lord  Beaconsfield  of  a  want  of  sympathy  with  Irish  dis- 
tress. He  even  intimated  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
a  disposition  to  facilitate,  if  necessary,  measures  of  relief. 

Of  Turkey  and  of  the  late  rumours  of  active  interference 
in  Asia  Alinor  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  nothing.  A  Russian 
journalist  lately  affected  to  believe  that  the  remonstrances 
of  the  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  the  ru- 
moured movements  of  the  fleet  had  been  arranged  in  pre- 
paration for  the  anticipated  speech  of  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber. Lord  Beaconsfield  may  perhaps  have  intended  to 
imply  that  no  crisis  had  taken  place,  or  he  may  have 
considered  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  ought 
not  yet  to  be  made  public.  In  Afghanistan  ho  had  nothing 
but  military  success  to  record,  chequered  by  the  mournful 
incident  of  the  massacre  of  the  Alission.  From  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  language  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
learn  that  the  great  problem  of  a  permanent  Afghan 
settlement  has  scai*cely  been  approached.  It  was  on  a 
former  Lord  Aiayor's  Day  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  first 
spoke  of  a  scientific  frontier.  He  now  announces  that  the 
operations  for  strengthening  and  securing  the  North- 
western frontier  of  India  have  been  attended  with  signal 
success.  From  his  declaration  that  it  is  hoped  to 
establish  tranquillity  in  Afghanistan,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Government  has  no  present  purpose  of  annexa- 
tion. Some  surprise  was  caused  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  unqualified  eulogy  on  the  present  Vicerov. 
He  has  never  known  a  more  remarkable  combination 
of  genius  and.  sagacity  than  in  Lord  Lytton,  nor  has  any 
man,  within  his  knowledge,  displayed  greater  resources, 
greater  courage  in  adversity,  or  higher  constancy  in 
moments  of  danger.  Lord  Beaconsfield  professes  to  re- 
gret that  one  so  distant,  and  on  whom  duties  so  arduous 
have  fallen,  should  bo  subjected  to  hostile  criticism.  If 
Lord  Lytton  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the  Alinistry  at 
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tome,  he  may  perhaps  be  comparatively  exempt  from  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  in  that  case  he  can  scarcely  have  deserved 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  high-flown  praise.  As  far  as  he  ex- 
ercises an  independent  discretion  he  is  undoubtedly,  like 
other  public  servants,  liable  to  criticism,  and  if  he  deserves 
it,  to  censure.  It  would  be  highly  inconvenient  if  the 
governors  of  a  score  of  colonies  and  dependencies  were 
to  enjoy  immunity  from  discussion  because  they  are  far 
away. 

At  Guildhall  dinners  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
generally  leave  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  perhaps  because  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  been  unusually  chary  of  information  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  supplied  the  deficiency  as  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  finance.  He  asserts  that  the  supposed  accumula- 
tion of  twenty  millions  of  debt  results  from  a  process 
analogous  to  the  repeated  passage  of  actors  and  super- 
numeraries in  a  spectacle  on  the  stage.  The  amount 
of  deficit  is,  he  declares,  perfectly  manageable,  and 
the  country  is  as  rich  as  it  was  six  years  ago.  It  is 
not  a  little  astonishing  that,  according  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  a  penny  of  Income-tax  pro- 
duces 100,000/.  more  at  present  than  at  the  accession 
of  the  present  Ministry.  The  statement  that  the  bank 
deposits  have  during  the  same  period  largely  increased  is 
less  satisfactory.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  present  year 
deposits  at  seven  days'  notice  have  only  produced  a  return 
of  one  per  cent.  ;  and,  if  money  is  still  pressed  on  the 
banks,  it  is  evident  that  capital  cannot  find  profitable 
employment.  Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  fail  to  examine 
closely  -Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  figures  and  deductions. 
It  would  not  have  been  proper  in  an  after-dinner  speech  to 
enter  into  details.  A  month  hence  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  may  perhaps  make  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  weight  of  the  Libei-al  attack  will  fall  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  reserve  has  already  produced  unfavourable  com- 
ments on  the  Continent.  Some  French  journals  profess  to 
believe  that  some  startling  measure  is  in  preparation  under 
cover  of  ostentatious  silence.  The  conjecture  that  it  was 
only  intended  to  puzzle  and  embarrass  the  Opposition  is 
more  probable.  Foreign  critics  are  sometimes  misled 
when  they  attach  a  diplomatic  meaning  to  language  which 
has  only  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  contro- 
versy. 


ENGLAND  AND  INDIA. 

T71EW  people'  have  a  better  right  than  Dr.  Hunter 
JL  to  reckon  up  the  benefits  that  England  has  ren- 
dered to  India.  Foremost  among  these  benefits  has  been  the 
system  of  Indian  administration,  and  that  system  could  not 
have  been  brought  to  the  perfection  it  has  reached  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  generations  of  admirable  Civil 
Servants.  Dr.  Hunter  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  a 
Civil  Servant  can  be,  and  in  that  capacity  he  may  fairly 
ask  to  be  listened  to  when  he  claims  for  Great  Britain  the 
merit  of  making  the  people  of  India  free,  prosperous,  and 
secure.  On  the  first  head  of  this  composite  assertion 
there  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Freedom  is 
a  term  of  many  meanings,  and  in  some  of  these  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  India  is  freer  to-day  than  she  was  two 
centuries  ago.  As  regards  the  form  of  the  Supreme 
Government  and  the  persons  of  whom  it  is  composed,  the 
Indian  people  have  never  been  consulted.  They  have 
accepted  the  rule  of  the  Queen  of  England  as  they  have 
in  turn  accepted  the  rule  of  every  conqueror  who  has 
come  amongst  them.  Freedom  in  India  consists,  not  in 
liberty  to  choose  your  governors,  but  in  being  let  alone  by 
your  governors.  Whether,  if  plebiscites  were  in  fashion  in 
India,  the  English  rulers  would  stand  any  chance  of  being 
confirmed  in  their  possession,  may  be  doubtful.  But  about 
what  that  possession  means  to  those  who  live  under 
it  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Each  man  has 
been  left  alone  to  do  what  he  best  can,  and  to  reap  the 
profits  of  his  labour.  The  Englishmen  who  occasionally 
maintain  that  in  this  sense  India  is  not  happier  for  the 
establishment  of  English  rule  must  have  a  very  inadequate 
notion  of  the  state  of  things  which  English  rule  replaced. 
The  condition  of  the  people  was  very  much  that  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Turks.  Many  districts  of  India 
were  perpetually  handed  over  to  invaders  whose  ideas  and 
methods  were  precisely  those  which  at  intervals  have 
disquieted  Europe  during  the  last  four  years.    In  the  last 


century,  Dr.  Hunter  reminds  us,  there  were  six  invasions 
on  a  great  scale  in  twenty-three  years,  each  of  which  was 
closed  "  by  a  grand  final  massacre  at  the  capital  of  the 
"  invaded  country."  In  one  of  these  massacres  8,000 
persons  were  slaughtered  in  the  streets  of  Delhi  in  one 
forenoon.  That  is  only  a  sample  of  the  visitations  from 
which  British  rule  has  delivered  India.  The  very  success 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  putting  an  end  to  invasions 
was  the  cause  of  another  peril.  An  Oriental  army  is  only 
one  degree  less  dangerous  when  it  is  disbanded  than 
when  it  is  embodied.  In  some  ways,  indeed,  it  is  more 
dang  erous.  AVheu  it  is  embodied  it  has  officers  whom 
it  occasionally  obeys,  and  pay  which  it  occasionally  re- 
ceives. When  it  is  disbanded  it  has  neither.  The  troops 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  without  control  and 
without  means  of  support.  The  control  they  readily 
dispense  with  ;  the  means  of  support  they  discover  for 
themselves.  A  peasantry  which  is  constantly  pillaged  by 
a  soldiery  which  has  become  a  banditti  has  really  only  one 
resource  left.  It  must  become  a  banditti  in  its  turn.  In 
1772  organized  bands  of  robbers  50,000  strong  were  busy, 
according  to  Dr.  Hunter,  in  burning,  plundering,  and 
ravaging  the  interior  districts  of  Bengal.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  when  this  state  of  things  came  to  an 
end,  the  list  of  ordinary  crimes  would  have  remained 
abnormally  large.  There  is  no  need  to  go  so  far  as  India 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  subsidence  of  brigandage  is  not 
necessarily  the  subsidence  of  crimes  of  violence.  Men  often 
go  on  committing,  singly  and  from  motives  of  passion  or 
greed,  much  the  same  Crimea  as  they  previously  committed 
in  concert  and  from  mere  love  of  violence.  Yet  in  Bengal  at 
the  present  time  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  gaol  to  the- 
total  population  is  less  than  300  per  million.  In  England 
and  Wales  it  is  870  per  million.  Perhaps  the  best  testi- 
mony to  the  thoroughness  of  the  change  is  the  fact  that 
the  old  criminal  tribes  now  find  it  more  profitable  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  law  than  against  it,  and  seek  employment 
as  detectives  or  house-watchmen. 

The  warfare  of  the  British  Government  against  de- 
struction by  animals  has  been  no  less  constant  than  its 
warfare  against  destruction  by  man.  Dr.  Hunter  puts  the 
annual  deaths  from  wild  beasts  in  the  last  century  at 
150,000.  In  two  districts  alone,  fifty-six  villages  were 
destroyed  in  the  last  few  years  of  native  administration 
by  the  depredations  of  wild  elephants.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  seemed  as  though  the  beasts  were  about  to  get 
the  better  of  man.  Depopulation  from  various  causes  was 
steadily  going  on.  As  the  rural  communities  drew  closer 
together  for  mutual  protection,  one  hamlet  after  another 
was  overtaken  by  the  quick-growing  jungle  and  made 
over  to  the  tiger  or  the  wolf.  For  many  years  the  whole 
revenue  of  a  frontier  district  went  to  paying  rewards  for 
killing  wild  beasts,  and  the  premium  on  a  tiger's  head  was 
large  enough  to  maintain  a  peasant's  family  in  comfort  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year.  Now  the  wild  elephant  is  strictly 
preserved,  tigers  have  become  so  rare  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  get  a  shot  at  one,  and  wolves  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  Only  the  snake  goes  on  in  its  old 
fashion  and  defies'  us  to  exterminate  it.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  deaths  from  snake-bites  is  20,000  a 
year,  and  formerly  three  or  four  other  animals  contributed 
a  yet  larger  quota  to  the  general  total.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  way  in  which  the  Government  has  interfered  for 
the  protection  of  human  life.  Starvation,  when  it  goes 
beyond  a  certain  point,  is  as  effectual  as  any  wild  beast, 
and  starvation  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  every 
failure  of  crops.  Even  as  late  as  1837  a  famine  left 
behind  it  so  terrible  a  memory  that  the  peasantry 
still  count  their  ages  from  that  year.  In  the  last 
century  a  single  famine  slew  10,000,000  people.  No 
one  thought  then  of  either  preventing  scarcity  or  relieving 
destitution.  In  the  great  famine  of  1770  only  9,000/. 
was  distributed  in  aid  to  the  starving  population  of 
Bengal.  In  1874  the  Government  spent  close  on 
4,000,000/.  on  a  similar  object,  and  in  the  five  following 
years  it  has  spent  about  10,000,000/.  more.  Thishasbeen 
in  direct  relief;  while  every  improvement  in  the  means  of 
communication  has  done  something  to  make  the  occur- 
rence of  dearth  less  regular  and  its  incidence  less  severe. 

As  a  one-sided  presentation,  the  picture  is  complete. 
It  is  all  perfectly  true.  Everything  that  Dr.  Hunter 
says  has  happened  has  happened.  Still,  for  all  that,  it  is 
a  one-sided  presentation.  The  population  has  been 
delivered  from  dangers  of  every  kind,  and  neither  man 
nor  beast  any  longer  make  it  afraid.    But  is  the  relief, 
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after  all,  very  much  better  than  a  substitution  of  one 
terror  for  another  ?  Starvation  by  famine  has  greatly 
diminished  ;  deaths  by  wild  beasts  have  become  com- 
paratively rare;  deaths  by  the  violence  of  man  are  less 
common  than  in  the  most  civilized  of  European  countries. 
But  that  slower  starvation  which  comes  from  inability  to 
obtain  the  means  of  livingin  adequate  abundance  has  become 
far  more  common  than  it  was ;  and,  as  regards  this,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  English  Government  only  seems  to  increase  the 
difficulty.  The  world  perhaps  has  never  seen  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things  as  that  presented  by  the  more  fertile  and 
populous  regions  of  India.  The  production  of  human 
beings  goes  on  almost  without  check.  The  standard  of 
living  is  so  low,  the  actual  sum  required  to  support  a 
family  is  so  small,  the  position  of  marriage  in  the  Hindoo 
religious  system  is  so  peculiar,  that  not  a  single  motive  to 
prudence  seems  t»  be  operative.  In  the  old  times  there 
were  abundance  of  counteracting  agencies.  But  Dr. 
Hunter's  whole  lecture  is  an  enumeration,  of  the  way  in 
which,  one  after  another,  these  counteracting  agencies 
have  been  put  an  end  to.  Invasion  and  war  slew  their 
tens  of  thousands,  and  bands  of  robbers  slew  their  thou- 
sands. Wild  beasts  came  near  to  man  in  the  race  of  ex- 
termination, and  if  there  was  any  pause  on  either  side 
famine  came  in  to  swell  the  tale  of  mortality  by  millions. 
Now  that  the  people  of  India  have  been  delivered  from  war, 
from  robbery,  and  from  scarcity,  there  is  nothing  to  check 
their  multiplication,  and  yet,  if  it  is  not  checked,  what  can 
it  mean  except  a  constantly  growing  destitution  ?  This  is 
the  qualification  which  has  to  be  added  to  Dr.  Hunter's 
lecture,  and  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  it  is 
a  qualification  of  terrible  significance.  It  does  not  affect 
the  truth  of  his  picture,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  diminish 
the  pleasure  with  which  it  is  regarded. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  LEICESTER. 

OF  a  number  of  speeches  against  the  Government  deli- 
vered within  the  last  few  days,  perhaps  the  most 
effective  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  address  to  an  assemblage 
of  delegates  from  Federal  Associations.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  an  able  man,  and,  through  the  machinery  which  has  ex- 
tended from  Birmingham  throughout  the  large  towns,  he 
exercises  great  influence  among  organizers  and  managers 
of  elections.  The  delegates  of  Leicester  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  unanimous  in  desiring  the  overthrow  of  the  pre- 
sent Government ;  and  the  resolutions  were  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  which  has  for  the  time  been 
adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  All  minor 
agitations  are  to  be  suspended  till  the  election  is  over,  and 
the  Government  is  to  be  attacked  at  three  different  points 
for  its  alleged  sins  of  commission  or  omission.  In  one  of 
the  resolutions  the  charges  were  neatly  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  the  Ministers  have  in  their  foreign  policy 
compromised  the  honour  of  the  nation  ;  that  they  have  by 
neglect  of  domestic  legislation  hindered  the  welfare  of  the 
people  ;  and  that  by  their  mismanagement  of  finance  they 
have  increased  the  burdens  of  the  State.  The  first  and 
third  counts  of  the  indictment  are  in  reality  the  same. 
The  additional  expenditure  incurred  has  been  the  necessary 
result  of  an  active  foreign  policy  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  cost  may  be  plausibly  de- 
iended.  If  it  was  necessary  or  expedient  to  incur  an 
outlay  of  six  or  seven  millions,  the  Ministers  were  fully 
justified  in  declining  to  increase  taxation  during  a  time  of 
general  depression.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  has  sometimes 
rhetorically  described  the  postponement  of  payments  as 
culpable  and  even  fraudulent ;  but  the  country  has  a  right 
to  consult  its  own  convenience  as  to  the  time  of  meeting 
extraordinary  expenditure.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Crimean  war  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  to  rely  exclusively  on 
taxation ;  but  he  and  his  successor  were  soon  compelled 
to  resort  to  loans.  Sir  Stafford Northcote  has  increased  the 
Boating: debt,  while  he  has  simultaneously  diminished  the 
funded  debt.  He  is  not  more  responsible  than  his  colleagues 
for  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  method  by  which  he  has  provided  the 
necessary  resources. 

With  the  advantage  of  making  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
ments on  Lord  Beaconsfieli/s  Guildhall  speech,  Mr. 
Chamber  lain  naturally  repeated  all  the  familiar  accusa- 
tions which  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  attempted  to 
refute.  Except  that  his  audience  were  unanimously  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  with  himself,  he  might  perhaps  have 


produced  an  impression  by  once  more  recording  the  failure 
or  imperfect  success  of  the  many  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  thwart  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia.  With 
an  expenditure  of  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  and 
of  many  millions  of  money,  Russia  achieved  greater 
triumphs  than  those  which  were  purchased  by  England, 
without  a  rapture  of  peace,  and  at  a  cost  of  six  millions. 
The  irritation  against  England  which  prevails  in  Russia, 
though  it  is  a  subject  of  regret,  proves  that  the  opposition 
which  has  been  offered  is  not  entirely  futile.  It  was  not 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  fault  that  he  could  say  nothing  new 
about  the  Afghan  war  or  the  late  war  in  South  Africa. 
In  a  speech  delivered  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley 
added  to  the  usual  declamations  against  the  present 
Ministers  an  apology  for  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment in  the  matter  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty.  It  is 
diilieulfc  to  understand  why  Mr.  Ashley  should  have  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  diplomatic  success  of  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff's  insolent  despatch  has  not  been  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  use  the  power  which  was  then  recovered.  In 
the  late  war  the  Turks  commanded  the  Black  Sea,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  no  Russian  fleet  has  been  con- 
structed, nor  have  the  arsenals  of  Sebastopol  been  re- 
stored. The  possession  of  nearly  all  the  adjacent  coasts 
perhaps  renders  the  Russian  Government  indifferent 
as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  as  long  as  the 
passage  of  the  Straits  has  not  been  conceded  by  the  Euro- 
pean Powers.  Mr.  Ashley,  who  is  generally  well  informed, 
tells  an  interesting  anecdote  of  the  reasons  which  caused 
Prince  Gortctiakoff  to  make  his  denunciation  of  the  clause 
in  the  treaty  wantonly  offensive.  It  seems  that  Prince 
Bismarck  had  about  the  same  time  written  something 
disagreeable  about  the  French,  who  were  then  defending 
Paris  against  the  German  army.  Not  to  be  behindhand  in 
comparison  with  his  rival,  Prince  Gortchakoff  altered  a 
harmless  despatch  into  the  document  which  produced 
universal  indignation  throughout  England,  except  in  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  English  Government  had 
no  choice  but  to  allow  the  breach  of  the  treaty ;  but  the 
Prime  Minister  oughtnot  to  haveeagcrly  vindicated  thecon- 
duct  of  Russia,  or  to  have  used  the  preposterous  argument 
that  he  had  himself  originally  disapproved  of  the  clause, 
as  of  every  other  act  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

Though  Mr.  Chamberlain  recommended  to  his  party 
concord  founded  on  the  provisional  suppression  of  diver- 
gent opinions,  his  intimation  of  the  purposes  to  which  the 
anticipated  majority  is  to  be  applied  was  explicit  and 
candid.  Moderate  Liberals  who  aid  the  Birmingham 
Association  in  defeating  the  present  Government  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  sweeping  changes  in 
which  they  will  afterwards  be  expected  to  concur.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  avows  his  hope  of  disestablishing  and  disen- 
dowing the  Church,  of  wholly  remodelling  the  representa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  of  making  large  alterations  in 
the  tenure  of  land.  He  probably  estimates  at  too  low  a 
rate  the  genuine  repugnance  of  his  moderate  allies  to  re- 
volutionary measures.  To  a  large  part  of  the  community 
the  Church  appears  an  institution  of  incalculable  value 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  established.  Politicians 
of  a  utilitarian  turn  of  mind  are  not  at  all  attracted 
by  the  promise  of  the  Liberation  Society  that  the 
clergy  will  be  compensated  by  larger  spiritual  license 
for  the  loss  of  endowment  and  of  social  position.  An 
alteration  in  the  law  of  land,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
restriction  of  the  present  power  of  settlement  and  en- 
tail, might  in  itself  not  be  otherwise  than  acceptable 
to  many  Liberal  landowners ;  but  the  agitation  is  not 
likely  to  stop  with  proposals  which  are  a  mere  instal- 
ment of  future  demands.  Many  of  those  who  act  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  hope  to  destroy  the  class  of  landed  gentrv 
by  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  occupying  freeholders. 
Whether  such  measures  would  or  would  not  be  beneficial 
to  the  community  at  large,  there  are  Liberals  who  would 
rather  see  the  Conservatives  perpetually  in  power  than  sa- 
crifice all  their  interests,  their  habits,  and  their  associations. 
Landlords  who,  like  Lord  Carington,  would  willingly  ex- 
change their  life  estates  for  holdings  in  fee  simple  will  do 
well  to  observe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  not  only  to 
enable  them  to  alienate  their  estates,  but  to  compel  them 
to  recognize  the  partial  ownership  of  their  tenants.  The 
number  of  aristocratic  Liberals  who  will  permanently 
prefer  their  party  relations  to  their  property  will  probably 
not  be  large. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  deserves  credit  for  his  open  avowal  of 
a  desire  to  alter  the  present  Constitution  into  an  unquali- 
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fied  democracy.  In  dealing  with  the  county  franchise  he 
contemptuously  abstains  from  using  the  frivolous  argu- 
ment of  the  equal  rights  of  the  county  householder  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge.  He  rather  warns  the  Liberal 
Associations  against  the  acceptance  of  any  project  of 
reform  which  may  consist  merely  in  an  alteration  of  the 
suffrage.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  justly  thinks,  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  minorities  is  protected,  as 
far  as  it  now  exists,  wholly  by  the  inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  the  right  of  voting.  If  he  is  correctly 
informed,  the  Liberals  had  at  the  last  election  a  collec- 
tive majority  of  votes,  although  they  were  defeated  in 
more  than  half  the  constituencies.  A  comprehensive 
redistribution  of  seats  would  at  the  same  time  abolish 
the  supposed  anomaly,  and  convert  the  whole  kingdom 
into  one  gigantic  Birmingham.  In  that  happy  town 
the  minority,  comprising  probably  a  great  part  of  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  community,  is  rigorously 
excluded  from  all  share  of  local  and  municipal  authority. 
Conservatives  pay  rates,  but  Liberals  alone  expend  them. 
In  the  School  Board,  indeed,  the  cumulative  vote  enables 
the  minority  to  obtain  the  proud  position  of  being  syste- 
matically outvoted.  Mr.  Chamberlain  deprecates  all  con- 
trivances for  the  partial  protection  of  minorities,  and  he 
probably  resents  the  recent  compulsory  withdrawal  by  the 
School  Board  of  its  stern  rejection  of  religious  teaching. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  master  of  Birmingham  ; 
and  if  he  or  some  other  dictator  becomes,  by  means  of 
equal  electoral  districts,  master  of  England,  moderate 
Liberals  will  find  that  they  share  the  political  excom- 
munication which  has  long  pressed  on  the  Birmingham 
Conservatives.  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  present  says 
nothing  about  universal  suffrage,  which,  indeed,  has  no 
active  supporter  except  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  landowners, 
capitalists,  merchants,  traders,  and  farmers,  when  they 
are  all  finally  disfranchised,  will  be  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  division  of  power  among  their  masters 
the  multitude.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  perhaps  scarcely 
understand  how  moderate  Liberals  hear  without  a  shock 
that  in  1874  a  slight  numerical  majority  of  the  whole 
body  of  voters  failed  to  control  the  elections.  The  result 
is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  pure  democracy,  but 
not  with  the  legitimate  and  beneficent  working  of  a  free 
Constitution.  In  an  England  governed  like  Birmingham 
there  will  be  no  question  of  an  Established  Church  or  of 
landed  property.  The  majority  will  do  as  it  will  with 
that  which  is  not  its  own. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  PARTIES. 

THE  result  of  the  autumn  State  elections  indicates  the 
probable  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  next 
year's  Presidential  contest ;  but  the  accident  which  gave 
the  Republicans  the  victory  in  New  York  may  perhaps 
not  be  repeated.  A  large  number  of  Democrats  tempo- 
rarily seceded  from  their  party  by  voting  for  Kelly,  the 
well-known  chief  of  the  Tammany  Hall  organization, 
against  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  understood  to  represent 
Mr.  Tilden.  The  Republican  voters  were  largely  out- 
numbered by  the  two  Democratic  factions  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  division  they  were  able  to  elect  the  Governor 
and  several  other  State  officers.  Those  who  understand 
American  politics  think  that  the  Nov/  York  election 
will  compel  Mr.  Tilden  to  withdraw  his  pretensions  to 
the  Presidency.  Another  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  might  perhaps  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Tammany  division  of  the  party.  Mr.  Cornell,  the  new 
Republican  Governor  of  the  State,  was  considered  by 
many  of  his  party  to  be  an  ineligible  candidate.  As 
Mr.  Robinson  was  put  forward  by  Mr.  Tilden,  so  Mr. 
Cornell  owed  his  nomination  to  the  favour  of  Mr. 
Conkling,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  adroit 
of  American  politicians.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  strained  the  allegiance  of  his  followers  too  far,  and 
that  some  of  them  may  desert  their  leader  at  the  Presi- 
dential election.  None  but  those  who  arc  in  the  secrets 
of  the  party  can  at  present  judge  whether  Mr.  Conkling 
will  receive  the  votes  of  the  New  York  delegates  at 
the  Republican  Convention.  To  strangers  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  all  the  party  leaders  may  find  themselves 
at  the  last  moment  superseded  by  an  outside  candidate. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whothor  Mi'.  Tilden,  who  is 
as  skilful  a  manager  as  Mr.  Conkling,  will  find  means  to 
retrieve  his  defeat.    Perhaps  Kelly,  having  himself  no 


chance  of  nomination,  may  be  open  to  a  compromise.  The 
Democrats  throughout  the  Union  would  resent  the  ob- 
stinacy of  any  local  politician  who  might  sacrifice  the 
tr  iumph  of  the  party  to  a  personal  feud.  Kelly  has  shown 
that  the  Tammany  vote  cannot  safely  be  slighted ;  and  he  is 
now  entitled  to  terms  which  perhaps  would  not  have  been 
granted  before  the  late  election. 

The  defeat  of  General  Butler  in  Massachusetts  would 
have  been  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  more  complete. 
It  is  a  proof  of  his  influence  and  popularity  that  he 
was  able,  without  a  nomination  by  either  of  the  great 
parties,  to  place  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  in  a 
ridiculous  minority,  and  to  run  his  Republican  opponent 
within  15,000  votes.  Half-a-dozen  years  ago  General 
Bctler  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, to  which  he  was  returned  by  a  district  in 
Massachusetts.  At  the  late  election  "he  may  probably 
have  received  the  support  of  some  of  his  former  adherents  ;. 
he  was  evidently  the  favourite  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
and  the  mob  was  naturally  on  the  side  of  a  candidate  who^ 
not  long  since  professed  revolutionary  and  anarchical 
opinions.  At  Boston  General  Butler  obtained  au  enor- 
mous majority  over  both  his  competitors.  The  Irish 
are  numerous  in  Boston  as  in  all  the  great  cities,  but 
it  is  not  known  that  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  consti- 
tuency. A  larger  part  of  the  population  of  Massachu- 
setts than  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union  depends- 
on  weekly  wages ;  and,  although  the  working  class  is- 
prosperous,  Butler's  late  alliance  with  the  notorious 
Kearney  may  perhaps  have  served  his  purpose.  The 
regular  Democrats  appear  to  be  extremely  weak.  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  respectable  candidate,  and  a 
member  of  a  family  universally  known,  but  from  the  first 
his  defeat  was  certain.  It  was  supposed  that  Butler's 
candidature  was  intended  to  secure  him  a  chance  of 
nomination  for  the  Presidency ;  but,  although  he  nearly 
succeeded  in  baffling  both  the  regular  organizations 
in  Massachusetts,  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  the 
highest  office  in  the  Union,  notwithstanding  his  vigour  and 
unscrupulous  ability.  The  Southern  States,  on  which  the 
hopes  of  the  Democratic  party  depend,  will  not  forgive 
Bctler  either  for  his  administration  of  New  Orleans  or 
for  his  subsequent  share  in  Republican  legislation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  must  regard  as  an  apos- 
tate the  recent  opponent  of  the  nominee  of  their  party. 

The  late  elections  have  once  more  demonstrated  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  establishing  a  third  party  by 
the  side  of  the  two  great  political  organizations.  Butler's 
experiment  in  Massachusetts,  though  it  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful, only  showed  how  an  able  demagogue  may  some- 
times disturb  the  calculations  of  election  managers.  Two 
or  three  agitations  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten 
the  exclusive  predominance  of  Republicans  and  De- 
mocrats have  silently  collapsed.  The  Greenback  party 
and  the  Labour  party  have  apparently  ceased  to  exist. 
The  advocates  of  unlimited  paper  currency  have  per- 
haps been  converted  by  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, which  has,  indeed,  for  the  present  inflated  the 
circulation ;  but  for  two  or  three  years  debtors  who 
wish  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  their  creditors  have 
rested  their  hopes  less  on  paper  than  on  silver.  Little  or 
nothing  has  been  said  during  the  contest  for  or  against 
depreciation  of  the  currency  in  any  form.  The  party 
managers  always  discouraged  the  prosecution  of  the  con- 
troversy, because  they  found  that  on  both  sides  it  intro- 
duced cross  divisions  into  their  ranks.  The  Republi- 
cans, who  were  at  one  time  in  financial  matters  scarcely 
more  orthodox  than  their  adversaries,  have  gradually 
become  convinced  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  maintain 
a  sound  system.  The  Democrats  cannot  afford  to  be 
less  honest  than  their  opponents,  especially  as  their 
leaders  in  the  commercial  States  have  never  dabbled 
in  projects  for  debasing  the  currency.  The  Labour 
party  1ms  probably  been  discredited  by  the'  railway  riots 
of  last  year,  and  the  return  of  prosperity  has  perhaps 
provided  more  wholesome  occupation  for  its  members. 
The  defeat  of  the  anarchical  faction  in  California  has 
probably  also  tended  to  dissolve  the  faction.  The  State 
elections  have  therefore  assumed  their  normal  shape  of  a 
struggle  for  office  between  two  great  parties  which,  not- 
withstanding their  diii'ercuccs,  have  much  in  common. 
Any  candidate  who  may  be  raised  by  the  votes  either  of 
Republicans  or  of  Democrats  to  the  Presidency  will 
probably  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  honestly  and 
respectably.  Both  parties  are  more  immediately  concerned 
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to  select  a  nominee  wbo  is  likely  to  win  than  to  weigh 
too  nicely  the  comparative  merits  of  pretenders  to  the 
succession. 

The  only  serious  point  of  difference  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  is  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  the  South  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  charges  which  are 
brought  against  the  white  population  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  only  remedy  which  is  seriously  proposed  is  the 
resumption  of  General  Grant's  practice  of  employing 
Federal  troops  to  protect  freedom  of  elect  ion.  If  the  com- 
plaints of  tyranny  and  cruelty  arc  in  any  degree  well 
founded,  interference  with  elections  would  scarcely  tend  to 
mitijjate  the  evil.  Since  the  relations  between  the  two  races 
have,  according  to  the  cant  phrase,  "  got  into  politics,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
reports  published  in  the  North.  Anonymous  philanthro- 
pists tell  incrediblo  stories  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Southern  landowners  attempt  to  check  the  migration  of 
their  workmen.  In  some  instances  they  cut  off  one  or 
both  hands  of  would-be  fugitives,  and  then  humorously 
inform  them  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  own  labour.  It  is  highly  probable  that  planters 
may  dislike  a  movement  which  tends  to  raise  the  price  of 
labour,  but  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  confine  themselves 
to  milder  modes  of  repression.  If  the  Northward  migra- 
tion has  really  assumed  large  dimensions,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  it  has  not  been  violently  stopped.  Those 
politicians  who  rely  most  strongly  on  the  alleged  disorders 
in  the  Southern  States  frequently  deduce  an  inference 
which  tends  to  throw  some  doubt  on  their  statements. 
To  restore  law  and  order  it  is,  as  they  contend,  necessaiy 
to  entrust  the  executive  power  to  "  a  strong  man,"  and  in 
the  political  dialect  of  the  day  "a  strongman"  means 
General  GRANT.  Sceptical  Republicans  in  vain  reply  that 
the  power  of  the  President  is  an  attribute  of  the  office, 
and  not  of  the  incumbent,  whether  he  is  a  civilian  or  a 
soldier.  General  Grant,  if  he  is  elected,  will  not  usurp 
unconstitutional  functions,  and  any  other  President  will  be 
expected  to  enforce  the  law.  General  Sheridan  once  re- 
quested General  Grant  during  his  second  term  of  office 
to  establish  martial  law  in  Louisiana ;  but  the  request  was 
refused,  although  at  that  time  the  Federal  troops  were 
allowed  and  directed  to  interfere  in  Southern  elections. 
It  was  during  General  Grant's  administration  that  the 
white  inhabitants  resumed  ascendency  over  the  coloured 
population,  and  that  by  a  necessary  consequence  the 
Democrats  once  more  became  the  dominant  party  in  the 
South.  In  a  third  term  the  President  would  be  equally 
unable  to  counteract  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 
Whether  or  not  Genei-al  Grant  is  properly  described 
as  a  strong  man,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  candidate ; 
and  he  has  prepared  the  way  for  renomination  with 
an  apparent  skill  which  may  perhaps  be  unconscious. 
For  three  years  he  has  been  out  of  reach  of  political 
contentions  either  within  or  without  his  party ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  honours  which  he  has  received 
abroad  have  attractod  popular  attention.  He  has  now 
returned  to  his  modest  home  in  Illinois,  where  he  may 
perhaps  as  far  as  possible  efface  himself  during  the  next 
few  months,  although  he  has  begun  by  attending  a  gather- 
ing of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  at  Chicago.  On  this 
occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  read  from  a  manuscript 
what  he  himself  described  as  the  longest  speech  he  had 
ever  made.  Through  his  public  career  General  Grant 
has  derived  much  advantage  from  his  inability  to  make 
speeches ;  and  perhaps  his  silence  may  contrast  favourably 
with  the  copious  oratory  of  Mr.  Sherman,  who  is  at 
present  his  most  conspicuous  competitor.  Mr.  Evarts, 
though  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Sherman,  lately  hinted  at  the 
propriety  of  preferring  "a  strong  man."  There  is  great 
advantage  in  bearing  the  only  name  in  the  Union  which 
is  familiarly  known  at  home  or  abroad. 


REPUBLICAN  DIVISIONS. 

IT  is  not  for  foreigners  to  offer  advice,  or  even  to  have  a 
very  decided  opinion,  upon  the  organization  of  political 
parties  in  other  countries.  Consequently  there  is  not 
much  for  Englishmen  to  say  with  regard  to  a  controversy 
which  has  of  late  much  exercised  the  Republican  party 
in  France.  It  has  all  along  been  evident  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  Republican  institutions  became  established,  the  ten- 
dency of  those  who  are  agreed  as  to  the  government  they  '< 
wish  to  live  under  to  differ  as  to  the  manner  in  which 


they  wish  that  government  to  bo  administered  would  he- 
come  more  marked.  A  nation  may  be  of  one  mind 
as  regards  the  comparative  merits  of  a  Monarchy  or  a 
Republic;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  nation  should  long 
remain  of  one  mind  as  regards  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  opposing  lines  of  policy.  While  it  is  unsettled 
what  the  form  of  government  shall  be,  agreement  upon 
this  larger  question  swallows  up  all  dissensions  cn  lesser 
matters.  But  as  soon  as  this  external  pressure  is  withdrawn, 
we  naturally  look  for  signs  that  the  divergent  tendencies 
which  have  for  atime  united  their  forces  are  about  to  go  their 
own  several  ways.  A  section  of  the  French  Republicans 
is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  to  effect  this  inevit- 
able division.  The  Republic,  they  say,  is  now  established, 
and  in  accomplishing  this  great  end  the  Left  Centre  and 
the  Left,  the  Moderate  and  the  Extreme  Republicans,  have 
exhausted  the  impulse  which  brought  and  kept  them  to- 
gether. They  were  united  in  their  desire  so  far,  and,  being 
united,  their  co-operation  with  one  another  involved  them 
in  no  difficulties.  Neither  party  had  to  sacrifice  anything. 
Each  was  perfectly  sure  that  the  other  wanted  the  same 
thing  as  itself.  Now  this  comfortable  agreement  no  longer 
exists.  Disputes  about  the  conduct  of  affairs  have  arisen, 
and  have  l'evealed  the  radical  differences  which  separate 
the  moderate  from  the  extreme  members  of  the  party. 
From  this  point  onwards  any  pretence  at  common  action 
must  be  unreal.  They  are  all  Republicans,  but  the  views 
of  one  half  of  them  as  to  how  the  Republic  should  be 
governed  are  directly  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  other 
half.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that,  however 
natural  and  inevitable  the  formation  of  two  parties  among 
Republicans  may  ultimately  become,  the  time  has  not 
arrived  when  Republicans  can  safely  present  to  their 
adversaries  anything  less  than  a  united  front.  By  and  by 
a  Conservative  Republican  party  will  be  created  by  tho 
natural  growth  of  events,  but  before  then  the  Republic 
must  have  put  its  enemies  under  its  feet.  As  yet  they 
are  beaten,  but  not  subdued.  They  have  been  overthrown 
by  the  irresistible  strength  of  a  united  Republican  party  ; 
and  if  this  united  party  were  to  break  up  into  fractions, 
more  occupied  perhaps  with  getting  the  victory  over  one 
another  than  with  resisting  the  common  foe,  they  would 
at  once  raise  their  heads  and  renew  their  defeated  con- 
spiracies. 

Those  who  advocate  the  formation  of  a  Conservative 
Republican  party  reply  to  this,  that,  if  divisions  have 
arisen,  they  have  not  been  of  their  making.  The  fault 
lies,  not  with  the  Conservative  Republicans,  but  with  the 
Radicals.  The  Radicals  have  raised  without  the  slightest 
provocation  two  questions  which  they  might  and  must  have 
known  would  have  the  disintegrating  effect  upon  the 
party  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  had.  There 
was  no  need  to  reopen  the  controversy  about  the  extent  of 
the  amnesty  or  the  place  of  the  religious  orders  in  educa- 
tion. These  are  precisely  the  questions  upon  which  Re- 
publicans were  known  to  hold  opposite  opinions,  and  to 
insist  on  giving  effect  to  the  Radical  view  of  them  was 
to  precipitate  a  schism  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
party.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  very  controversies  that 
renders  the  formation  of  a  Conservative  Republican  party 
essential  to  the  good  government  of  France.  The  country 
has  made  up  its  mind  upon  both  of  them,  and  its  judgment 
is  not  the  judgment  of  the  Radicals.  The  Radicals  reply 
that  the  Conservative  Republicans  mistake  things  essential 
for  things  indifferent.  The  questions  which  the  Radicals 
are  blamed  for  having  raised  are  questions  which  would 
have  raised  themselves  if  no  one  had  been  there  to  raise 
them.  The  concession  of  a  partial  amnesty  has  neces- 
sitated the  reconsideration  of  the  line  originally  drawn 
lift  ween  one  Communist  prisoner  and  another.  The  return 
of  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners  to  France  could  not 
but  bring  before  the  public  conscience  the  fact  that  some 
were  still  left  in  New  Caledonia.  As  to  the  religious 
orders,  that  is  not  really  a  matter  upon  which  there  can 
be  two  opinions  among  Republicans.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  when  the  critical  division  comes,  some  who 
have  hitherto  called  themselves  Republicans  may  no  longer 
bo  accorded  the  title.  Every  political  party  must  at 
times  undergo  the  process  of  weeding  out  weak  brethren. 
There  is  the  less  excuse  for  resenting  such  a  process  in 
the  present  instance,  becatise  the  schismatics  who  will  be 
expelled  as  soon  as  they  have  actually  committed  the  crime 
which  they  are  understood  to  contemplate  are  sinners 
against  light  and  knowledge.  They  make  common  cause 
with  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  they  cannot 
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complain  if  they  are  treated  as  enemies.  The  attempt  of 
the  1 6 tli  of  May  was  a  clerical  attempt.  The  363  Re- 
publican deputies  were  sent  to  Versailles  as  much  from 
hatred  for  the  "  government  of  cures  "  as  from  love  of  the 
Republic.  The  country  is  determined  to  set  bounds  to  the 
invasions  of  Ultramontanism,andthe  way  it  has  picked  out 
for  doing  this  is  the  7th  Clause  of  the  Terry  Bill.  Con- 
sequently the  7th  Clause  of  the  Ferry  Bill  has  ceased  to 
be  an  open  question  among  Republicans.  It  is  a  test  by 
which  true  Republicans  maybe  discerned  from  false,  and  if, 
as  a  result  of  its  application,  men  like  M.  LittrIj  and  M. 
Jules  Simon  find  themselves  out  in  the  cold,  why  so  much 
the  worse  for  M.  Littre  and  M.  Jules  Simon.  The  Con- 
servative Republicans  have  a  rejoinder  ready.  They  admit 
that  the  country  is  not  clerical,  that  it  is  not  Ultramon- 
tane, that  it  had,  and  still  has,  a  horror  of  the  government 
of  cures.  But  it  does  not  wish  the  opponents  of  clericalism 
to  have  recourse  to  violence  and  proscription.  It  has  no 
sympathy  with  that  headlong  passion  which  does  not  caro 
what  safeguards  of  liberty  it  throws  down  provided  that 
it  can  deprive  the  enemies  it  detests  of  a  right  which  they 
may  turn  to  account.  In  this  respect  the  vote  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  Ferry  Bill  was  a  misleading- 
vote.  The  deputies  were  excited  by  Radical  exaggerations. 
They  voted  under  the  impression  produced  by  long 
strings  of  quotations  from  casuists,  and  casuistry  has 
always  been  startling  reading  for  untrained  minds.  The 
real  opinion  of  the  country  is  to  be  gained  from  the  votes 
of  the  Councils-General — votes  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment counted  so  confidently  that  they  even  strained  the 
law  in  order  to  obtain  them. 

The  immediate  end  to  which  all  these  arguments  are 
directed  is  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  7th  Clause  of 
the  Bill.  The  Radicals  urge  that,  if  this  clause  is  re- 
jected, a  grave  conflict  will  arise  within  the  Government 
itself.  Some  of  them  go  much  further  than  this,  and  warn 
the  Senate  that  the  very  principle  of  a  Second  Chamber 
is  on  its  trial,  and  that,  if  the  actual  Second  Chamber 
-shows  that  it  docs  not  know  how  to  behave  itself  in 
n  crisis  of  this  magnitude,  neither  it  nor  any  successor 
"to  it  is  likely  to  have  a  similar  chance  again.  The 
Conservative  Republicans  plead  that  the  very  fact  that 
..such  language  is  used  by  the  Radicals  towards  the 
Senate  is  proof,  if  proof  were  wanted,  of  the  antagon- 
ism that  exists  between  the  two  halves  of  what  is 
still  in  name  the  Republican  party.  It  is  not  freedom  of 
education  only  that  is  challenged,  the  independence  of  the 
Senate  is  threatened  at  the  same  time.  The  way  to  retain 
this  independence  is  to  use  it.  Let  the  Senate  show  that 
it  can  at  times  be  a  truer  interpreter  of  the  wishes  of  the 
country  than  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  itself,  and  that, 
having  discerned  what  these  wishes  are,  it  has  the  courage 
to  give  effect  to  them.  If  it  does  this,  it  will  find  that, 
though  it  may  for  the  moment  be  ostracized  with  M. 
Littre  and  M.  Jules  Sijiox,  it  will,  with  them,  become  a 
rallying-point  for  large  numbers  of  Conservatives  who 
are  only  waiting  for  encouragement  to  declare  themselves 
Republicans.  Which  of  these  two  courses  the  Senate 
will  take  is,  of  course,  uncertain ;  nor  are  there  as  yet  the 
requisite  data  for  pronouncing  wdiether  the  Conservatives, 
who  are  alleged  to  be  waiting  till  the  Senate  gives  the 
signal  of  resistance  to  Radicalism,  will  have  the  courage 
to  obey  the  signal  if  it  is  given.  This  is  usually  the 
hardest  question  to  answer  where  French  politics  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  country  in  which  Conservative  action 
is  so  apt  to  take  the  form  of  Conservative  abstention. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  SAVAGERY. 

IT  is  a  common  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  interests  of 
decency  and  morality  are  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
action  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  In  a  civilized 
country  the  censure  of  the  respectable  classes  is  supposed 
to  have  the  force  of  law,  and  "  advanced  thinkers  "  are  apt 
to  be  impatient  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  any  encroachment 
upon  the  hallowed  domain  of  personal  liberty,  and  to 
ridicule  the  notion  that  the  manners  of  a  great  nation 
can  stand  in  need  of  official  control.  These  illusions  are 
widely  spread,  but  they  are  sometimes  roughly  shaken. 
Every  now  and  then  there  comes  an  unscrupulous  person 
who  has  the  wit  to  perceive  the  utter  weakness  of  these 
boasted  defences  against  immorality,  and  who  is  able  to 
ply  his  trade  with  success  before  society  has  found  a 


means  of  arresting  his  career.  If  the  offence  reaches  the 
dimensions  of  a  public  scandal,  some  kind  of  legal 
machinery  is  devised  to  meet  the  particular  case  ;  but  all 
this  time  public  opinion,  though  it  has  loudly  protested, 
has  been  practically  powerless.  The  daring  offender  soon 
discovers  that  even  the  most  respectable  communities  are 
not  wholly  governed  by  the  current  sentiments  of 
morality.  There  is  a  large  audience  to  which  he  may 
appeal  which  is  altogether  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
decency ;  and,  with  the  support  of  such  irresponsible 
persons,  he  can  afford  to  ignore  the  indignation  of  that 
smaller  class  whose  approbation  he  never  hoped  to  win. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  given  to  every  nation  to  appreciate  its 
own  weakness  in  this  respect ;  but  even  the  most  self- 
righteous  community  is  ready  to  recognize  the  sins  of  its 
neighbours.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  a  feeling  of 
national  self-complacency  as  the  contemplation  of  the 
barbarism  or  immorality  of  less  fortunate  races.  We 
at  once  rise  in  our  own  estimation  when  we  can  sigh 
over  the  failings  of  others,  and  look  upon  their  wander- 
ings from  the  ways  of  virtue  with  the  sentiment  of 
mingled  pity  and  superiority  with  which  we  regard 
the  unin3tructed  morality  of  past  ages.  It  is  to  be 
assumed,  therefore,  that  right-minded  persons,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  th/>  countries  of  Western  Europe,  have 
heard  with  becoming  horror  of  the  recently  quoted  in- 
stances of  Russian  barbarism.  That  a  whole  village  should 
combine  to  burn  a  wretched  woman  alive  on  the  charge  of 
witchcraft  is  bad  enough,  but  that  a  court  of  law  should 
be  found  ready  to  condone  the  offenco  is  still  more  re- 
pugnant to  the  modern  conception  of  morality.  But  even 
this  terrible  outburst  of  superstitious  fanaticism  is  scarcely 
more  shocking  to  civilized  feeling  than  an  illustration  of 
the  accepted  laws  of  domestic  economy  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  same  source.  According  to  a  Correspondent 
in  the  Daily  News,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  peasant  in  the 
district  of  Kremenetz  recently  came  before  the  district 
court  of  justice  with  a  serious  complaint  against  her 
husband.  This  inhuman  wretch  had  not  only  tried  to 
starve  the  poor  woman,  but  had  tied  her  naked  to  a 
post  in  the  village  street,  and  had  invited  the  passers-by 
to  beat  her  at  their  will.  The  offender  did  not  appear, 
and  we  nay  assume,  therefore,  that  the  accusation  was 
not  disputed,  but  the  court  did  not  allow  his  interests  to 
suffer  by  his  absence.  They  refused  to  hear  a  complaint 
which  threatened  to  undermine  marital  authority  ; 
and  when  the  husband  in  his  turn  applied  for  their 
assistance,  the  unfortunate  woman  was  ordered  to 
be  publicly  beaten — a  sentence  that  was  forthwith  car- 
ried out  in  the  presence  of  the  judges.  According  to  the 
Daily  News  Correspondent  these  are  only  the  dark  tints 
in  the  picture  of  Russian  society ;  but  that  such  things 
should  be  possible  at  all  in  a  country  which  claims  to  be 
guardian  of  the  Christian  populations  of  Eastern  Europe 
is  certainly  sufficiently  startling  even  to  the  bitterest  foe 
of  the  "  unspeakable  Turk." 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  insist  upon  the 
imperfect  civilization  of  Russian  society,  or  to  discuss  the 
fitness  of  the  nation  for  the  benevolent  duty  which  Rus- 
sian statesmen  have  undertaken  in  its  behalf.  The  condi- 
tion of  barbarism  which  is  implied  by  such  occurrences 
in  a  measure  its  own  excuse.  As  bad,  or  even  worse, 
things  have  happened  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  it 
is  rather  the  misfortune  than  the  fault  of  the  Russian 
people  that  they  are  still  shut  out  from  the  light  of 
modern  civilization.  It  is  quite  another  matter  when  we 
have  to  take  account  of  acts  of  barbarity  in  countries 
which  cannot  plead  the  justification  of  barbarism. 
Within  the  last  few  days  an  incident  has  occurred  in 
Rome  which  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  even  more  revolting 
than  these  terrible  stories  of  Russian  inhumanity.  Au 
obscure  circus  rider  has  suddenly  attracted  the  attention 
and  applause  of  fashionable  society,  and  the  Correspondent; 
of  the  Times  reports  that  not  even  the  genius  oi 
Ristori  availed  to  draw  such  crowds  of  eager  spectators 
as  were  assembled  to  witness  the  indifferent  performance  of 
Antonietta  Carozza.  But  then  Antonietta  Carozza  ex- 
ercises upon  the  fashionable  society  of  Rome  a  fascination 
which  is  independent  of  her  skill  in  circus-riding.  S 
brings  the  allurements  of  crime  to  supplement  her  im- 
perfect art,  and  she  has  thus  a  double  claim  upon  a 
civilized  and  intelligent  public.  Only  lately  she  sat  in 
the  dock  to  take  her  trial  upon  a  capital  charge.  She  had 
been  the  mistress  of  one  Caudinalli,  who  was  also  associated 
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■with  the  circus.  Cardixaltj,  not  satisfied  with  the  de- 
votion of  one  ■woman,  had  formed  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  the  wife  of  Signor  Fadda,  an  officer  in  the 
Italian  army,  and  he  desired,  as  it  would  seem,  to  give  to 
this  connexion  the  dignity  of  marriage.  It  became, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  that  the  un- 
fortunate husband,  who  was  already  a  confirmed  invalid, 
be  hurried  out  of  life,  and  to  this  end  a  plan  of 
murder  was  deliberately  concerted.  The  jury  by  whom 
these  three  infamous  creatures  were  tried  appear  to  have 
been  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  unquestionable  guilt  of  all 
of  them.  Carihxalli  himself  had  been  taken  red-handed 
in  the  act,  and,  being  manifestly  guilty,  his  judges  have 
apparently  been  unable  to  discover  for  him  an  appropriate 
mode  of  escape.  Cardixalli  has  therefore  been  convicted  ; 
but  for  his  partners  in  the  crime  that  amazing  leniency  to 
homicide  which  is  common  to  Italian  juries  in  cases  of 
atrocious  murder  has  been  allowed  to  prevail.  The  wife 
of  the  murdered  man  has  the  benefit  of  extenuating 
circumstances  ;  but  for  the  second  mistress  of  Cardixalli 
no  such  excuse  seems  to  have  been  needed,  and  she  has 
been  acquitted  altogether.  What  sentiment  can  have  in- 
fluenced Axtoxiltta  Carozza  to  assist  in  the  marriage  of 
her  rival  has  not  been  made  clear;  but  that  she  did,  in  fact, 
take  an  active  share  in  the  murder  admits  of  no  dispute. 
The  jury,  in  acquitting  her,  admit  that  she  was  an  accom- 
plice, but  they  find  that  she  acted  under  pressure  of  an 
influence  she  could  not  resist. 

The  fashionable  audience  assembled  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  Carozza  were  therefore  under  no  illusions  as 
to  the  character  of  their  heroine.  Theyhad  not  met  together 
to  celebrate  the  release  of  an  innocent  woman,  nor  were 
they  attracted  by  the  skill  of  the  artist.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  wretched  rider  has  exhibited  her  pro- 
fessional powers,  although  never  until  now  has  she  won 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  public.  According  to  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times,  the  applause  was  loud  and 
frequent.  The  doors  of  the  theatre  were  besieged  by  an 
eager  crowd,  not  half  of  whom  could  obtain  admission  ; 
and  even  the  more  fortunate  patrons  of  crime  who  had 
provided  themselves  with  tickets  could  scarcely  force  a 
passage  to  their  seats.  Amongst  these  provident  persons  who 
had  booked  their  places  beforehand  were  "  ex-Ministers, 
"  senators,  deputies,  and  magistrates,"  and  so  eager  was 
the  demand  for  seats  that  stalls  were  sold  at  six  times 
their  original  value.  The  exhibition,  it  must  be  confessed, 
seems  in  every  way  to  have  satisfied  expectation.  "  The 
"  poor  creature,"  says  the  Times'  Correspondent,  "  was 
"  fearfully  agitated  ;  and,  had  she  performed  alone,  would 
"  certainly  have  fallen."  Several  times  during  the  evening 
she  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  her  self-possession ; 
but  the  considerate  manager  had  arranged  a  pas  de  deux, 
and  she  was  thus  "  sustained  by  the  strength  of  her  com- 
"  panion,  whom  she  more  than  once  convulsively  clutched." 
These  little  symptoms  of  personal  suffering  were  no  doubt 
exquisitely  delightful  to  the  "ex-Ministers"  who  had 
secured  their  seats.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  see  a 
criminal  in  the  dock,  and  to  watch  the  emotions  which  are  . 
natural  to  the  occasion;  but  to  observe  a  murderess  balanced 
upon  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  partly  overcome  by  the 
overpowering  enthusiasm  she  has  created,  must  be  indeed 
a  rare  pleasure.  No  wonder  that  when  such  attractions 
are  offered  the  artist  is  highly  paid,  and  the  manager 
eager  for  success.  Some  unprincipled  persons  had  sug- 
gested the  need  of  a  counter-demonstration  ;  but  against 
their  _  heartless  proposal  he  appeals  to  the  generosity 
and  justice  of  the  public.  He  relies  with  confidence 
.upon  the  "  civilization  of  the  metropolis "  as  well  as 
upon  "that  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  should  animate 
"  all  in  favour  of  an  unfortunate  creature,  destitute  of 
"  all  means  except  what  she  could  obtain  by  the 
"  exercise  of  her  art."  But  the  manager  surely 
errs.  It  is  the  cx-criminal,  and  not  the  circus-rider, 
that  attracts  the  ex-Minister  and  his  friends;  and  it 
would  seem  almost  a  pity  that  she  should  complicate 
her  claim  upon  the  public  by  adding  to  her  real  attraction 
a  performance  which  is  said  to  be  of  only  indifferent 
value.  But  even  the  appeal  of  the  manager  is  scarcely 
more  cynical  than  the  concluding  remark  of  the  Times' 
Correspondent.  After  telling  of  the  eager  crowds  who 
were  turned  from  the  doors,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
fashionable  character  of  the  audience,  he  finishes  with  the 
touching,  if  not  wholly  truthful,  reflection  that  "  there  is 
"  not  a  person  who  does  not  deplore  the  gross  immorality 
"  of  this  exhibition."    Persons  in  Rome  have  an  odd  way 


of  showing  their  grief.  It  might  almost  with  equal 
justice  have  been  observed  of  the  benighted  inhabitants 
of  the  Russian  village  that  there  was  not  a  person  who 
did  not  deplore  the  act  of  barbarity. 


THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  JOINT- 
STOCK  BANKS. 

THE  bad  harvests  with  which  all  Europe  has  been  visited 
this  year  are  producing  the  anticipated  effects  upon  the 
money  market.  Large  quantities  of  grain  have  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  most  of  the 
importing  countries  have  no  other  way  of  paying  for  these 
than  by  sending  out  gold.  England  differs  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  this  respect.  She  is  the  Clearing-house  of 
all  nations — the  place,  that  is,  where  it  is  most  convenient 
for  other  nations  to  settle  their  accounts.  She  is,  besides,  a 
great  lender  to  communities  less  wealthy  than  herself. 
And,  moreover,  she  conducts  a  large  part  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  If  we  alone  were  suffering  from  a  de- 
ficient wheat  crop, .the  probability  is  that  we  should  have 
to  send  very  little  gold  abroad.  Against  the  corn,  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  cotton,  and  tobacco  that  we  should  take  from 
them,  the  Americans  would  purchase  from  us  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds,  and  they 
would  have  to  remit  to  us  in  addition  the  interest  on  all 
the  bonds  and  other  securities  of  theirs  held  by  us,  Federal, 
State,  municipal,  and  commercial.  Farther,  they  would 
have  to  pay  us  freight  on  the  produce  we  bought  from 
them.  If  there  still  remained  a  balance,  they  would 
assign  it  over  to  pay  for  their  own  imports  of  tea  from 
China,  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  and  so  on.  Thus,  as  we 
have  said,  the  probability  is  that  little  or  no  gold  would 
pass.  But  it  is  different  with  Continental  countries. 
Germany,  for  example,  has  no  meaus  of  her  own  of  paying 
for  largely  increased  imports  of  food  but  by  sending 
cash.  Accordingly,  several  weeks  ago  the  export  of  gold 
from  Germany  began  to  assume  such  serious  proportions 
that  to  check  it  the  Imperial  Bank  raised  its  rate  of  dis- 
count to  4  per  cent.,  just  double  the  rate  then  charged  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  higher  value  thereby  imparted 
to  money  in  Germany  caused  the  export  of  capital  to  stop, 
and  drew  French  and  English  capital  to  Berlin.  This 
attraction  of  money  from  where  it  was  cheaper  to  where  it 
was  dearer  not  only  replenished  the  Imperial  Bank's 
stock  of  gold,  but  also  enabled  Germans  to  send  gold  from 
Paris  aud  London  to  New  York,  instead  of  drawing  upon 
their  own  stores.  The  double  stress  thus  thrown 
upon  the  Bank  of  France,  in  conjunction  with  appre- 
hensions excited  by  the  speculative  mania  which  has 
been  raging  in  Paris  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in- 
duced the  Bank  of  France  a  few  weeks  later  to  raise  its 
rate  to  3  per  cent.  The  entire  strain  was  thus  thrown 
upon  the  Bank  of  England,  which  consequently  followed 
the  same  course  a  fortnight  later.  We  have  spoken  so 
far  as  if  the  only  drain  of  gold  was  to  New  York  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  Since  the  Imperial  Bank  raised  its 
rate  to  4  per  cent,  there  have,  as  we  have  said,  been  large 
withdrawals  of  bullion  for  Berlin.  Considerable  sums 
have  also  been  sent  to  Egypt  to  pay  for  cotton  and  corn. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  the  usual  autumnal  outflow  to  the 
provinces.  But  this  last  is  merely  a  movement  within 
the  kingdom,  which  occurs  every  year  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity, and  can  be  pretty  accurately  measured.  The  ship- 
ments to  Alexandria,  again,  are  temporary,  never  lasting 
very  long ;  while  the  export  to  Berlin  was,  as  we  havo 
seen,  chiefly  the  consequence  of  the  previous  drain  from 
Berlin  to  New  York.  Practically,  therefore,  the  necessity 
of  paying  for  the  imports  of  food  into  Western  Europe  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  drain  of  gold.  No  doubt  the  improve- 
ment in  trade  here  at  home  aud  the  speculative  mania  in 
Paris  helped  to  raise  the  value  of  money.  Still  the  drain 
of  gold,  which  itself  is  the  consequence  of  the  badness  of 
the  harvests,  is  the  general  pervading  cause. 

On  Thursday  week,  when  the  Bank  of  England  raised 
its  rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent.,  it  had  lost  five 
millions  of  its  gold  in  the  preceding  seven  weeks,  and  it 
was  certain  that  it  would  go  on  losing.  All  the  principal 
French  crops,  as  we  showed  lately,  are  a  failure  this  year. 
Consequently,  France  will  have  to  import  immense  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  and  will  not  have  the  usual  quantities  of 
wine,  silk,  and  sugar  to  export.  She  must  therefore  draw 
upon  her  savings — either  her  store  of  gold  or  her  Stock 
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Exchange  securities — to  make  payment.  The  Americans 
do  not  want,  and  will  not  take,  Egyptian,  Italian,  and 
Russian  honds  for  corn  ;  so  that,  if  left  to  herself,  she 
would  have  to  export  gold.  But  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change is  always  ready  to  buy  these  bonds  at  a  price.  Con- 
sequently, by  means  of  sales  here,  in  addition  to  the  raising 
of  the  rate  of  discount,  France  could  keep  her  own  gold 
and  send  English  gold,  instead ;  and  it  was  to  prevent 
such  a  drain  by  France  and  Germany  that  the  Bank  of 
England  raised  its  rate.  But  the  measure  has  not  answered 
its  purpose,  for  throughout  the  week  shipments  of  gold 
have  been  made  to  New  York.  At  the  same  time  ship- 
ments have  recommenced  from  France.  As  sales  of 
securities  by  French  firms  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
are  said  to  have  been  made  on  a  very  lai'ge  scale,  this 
renewal  of  the  drain  from  France  would  seem  to  show 
either  that  the  indebtedness  of  that  country  to  England 
is  much  greater  than  was  supposed,  and  therefore  that 
serious  difficulties  are  to  be  apprehended  in  the  coming 
winter,  or  else  that,  in  spite  of  the  crisis  on  the  Bourse, 
the  value  of  money  there  is  not  much  higher  than  with 
ourselves.  The  latter  interpretation,  however,  would 
appear  to  be  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  Paris  exchange 
rose  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  almost  to  the  point  which 
would  permit  the  profitable  export  of  gold  from  Paris  to 
London.  We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  the  indebted- 
ness of  France  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
is  very  heavy,  that  to  meet  the  latter  she  must  pay  gold, 
and  that  she  will  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  a  further  consi- 
derable drain  of  her  own  gold.  The  Bank  of  France,  in  fact, 
besides  raising  its  rate,  refuses  to  give  out  twenty-franc 
pieces  in  large  amounts,  and  thus  the  bullion-dealers  have 
to  look  to  the  circulation  alone  for  the  means  of  export. 
This  being  so,  a  continued  drain  from  this  country  is  to  be 
expected,  as  the  Bank  of  England  must  give  gold  when 
required.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  explained,  to  stop  this 
drain  that  the  rate  was  raised  ;  but  as  the  value  of  money 
in  the  open  market  has  not  risen  with  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  Directors,  the  object  has  not  been  at- 
tained. 

Formerly  the  joint-stock  banks  always  co-operated  with 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  effort  to  enhance  the 
value  of  money,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  reserve.  They  uniformly  acted  on  the  rule  of 
allowing  interest  on  deposits  i  per  cent,  below  the  Bank 
rate.  But  on  this  occasion,  with  three  exceptions,  they 
have  refused  to  do  so.  Instead  of  2  per  cent.,  they  allow 
only  It?  per  cent,  on  deposits.  The  defence  which  they  put 
forward  for  this  departure  from  so  old-established  a  rule 
serves  to  bring  out  very  clearly  the  weakness  of  our 
banking  system.  They  say,  and  with  indisputable  truth, 
that  the  trade  demand  for  money  does  not  justify  them 
in  giving  2  per  cent.  Whether  the  greater  activity  in 
business  will  by  and  by  create  a  strong  demand  for  ac- 
commodation on  the  part  of  traders  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  present  it  is  certain  that  such  a  demand  does  not 
exist.  The  banks  are  unable  to  employ  even  the  resources 
they  now  have  at  their  command.  They  find  it  difficult,  in 
fact,  to  get  the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  to  take 
off  their  hands  on  any  terms  the  sums  they  are  obliged 
to  keep  within  reach  to  meet  engagements  which  they 
foresee.  Last  week  the  brokers  and  discount-houses 
agreed  to  allow  ih  per  cent,  for  money  at  call,  and 
i£  for  short  periods ;  but  several  days  this  week 
they  declined  to  take  money  even  at  1  per  cent.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that,  if  the  joint-stock  banks  were 
to  allow  2  per  cent,  to  their  depositors,  they  must  incur 
loss.  We  have  seen  of  late  years  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences that  sometimes  follow  when  a  bank  manager 
finds  upon  his  hands  immense  sums  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  safe  profit.  He  is  tempted  to  engage 
in  risky  business ;  and,  if  he  is  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament, ready  to  hope  the  best  from  every  venture,  and 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  honesty  of  familiar  acquaintances, 
he  is  very  likely  indeed  to  yield  to  the  temptation.  On 
these  grounds  it  clearly  is  not  desirable  that  high  interest 
should  be  paid  upon  deposits.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  joint-stock  banks  refuse  co-operation,  the  open  market 
does  not  move  with  the  Bank  of  England.  During  the 
present  week,  for  example,  bills  have  been  discounted  as 
low  as  2  per  cent.,  though  the  quotations  arc  2^  to  2^  per 
cent.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  clear  the  open  market  of  its  surplus  funds  by 
borrowing  upon  Consols,  as  it  has  done  upon  occasion 
before  now.     But  it  is  estimated  that,  to  do  so  with 


effect,  it  would  need  to  borrow  three  millions  ;  and  as 
the  sum,  when  borrowed,  would  be  locked  up  idle,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  transaction  would  be  a  costly  one. 
i  It  is  replied  that  the  Bank  would  recoup  itself  by  the 
additional  business  which  it  would  attract  as  soon  as  the 
open  market  rate  reached  the  level  of  its  own  rate.  But 
that  is  not  so  certain.  For,  if  the  Bank  of  France  rate 
went  up  sharply,  or  if  gold  were  urgently  required  in 
New  York,  the  Bank  of  England  might  be  compelled  to 
raise  its  rate  once  more,  and  then  to  borrow  other  millions 
to  force  up  the  market  a  second  time.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Bank  will  permanently  consent  to  make 
sacrifices  on  this  scale.  If  it  is  to  keep  the  banking  re- 
serve of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past,  it  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks  in  some  form.  The  latter  cannot  permanently 
shirk  their  part  of  the  responsibility.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  think  it  hard  that  they  should  be 
dragged  after  that  establishment  against  their  own  judg- 
ment, the  remedy  is  plain.  Let  them,  either  separately  or 
conjointly,  keep  a  reserve  for  themselves.  To  do  so,  of 
course,  would  involve  both  cost  and  trouble;  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  cannot  escape  cost  and  trouble  altogether. 
It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  a  reserve  should  be  kept 
somewhere.  The  question  for  the  joint-stock  banks  to 
determine  is  whether  it  should  be  kept  as  now  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  whether  they  will  keep  their  own 
reserve.  If  they  decide  for  the  former,  they  have 
then  to  make  up  their  minds  to  co-operate  with  the  Bank 
of  England,  not  necessarily  according  to  the  old  rule,  but 
in  some  effectual  manner. 


THE  BIBLE  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

COMPROMISES  have  necessarily  the  convenient 
quality  of  being  capable  of  two  interpretations. 
AVhere  one  side  asks  rather  less  and  the  other  gives  rather 
more  than,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  like  to  do,  each 
can  claim  the  substantial  victory.  The  arrangement  which 
has  been  made  at  Birmingham  as  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  Board  Schools  is  a  typical  example  of  this.  The 
new  School  Board  will  be  returned  without  a  contest. 
The  Liberal  section  will  again  be  in  a  majority ;  but 
they  will  no  longer  be  so  as  the  result  of  a  stand-up  fight. 
There  has  been  a  compromise.  A  week  ago  each  party 
was  marshalling  its  candidates  and  shouting  for  the  battle. 
Suddenly  the  Conservatives  make  the  Liberals  an  offer. 
They  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their  control  of  the  Board, 
provided  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  Board  Schools.  At 
first  the  Liberals  will  not  listen  to  this  suggestion.  They 
will  have  the  whole  loaf  or  nothing.  By  and  by  more 
timid  counsels  prevail.  The  refusal  is  first  reconsidered 
and  then  rescinded.  The  Conservatives  are  told  that 
their  proposal  is  accepted  ;  the  requisite  number  of  Con- 
servative candidates  are  withdrawn ;  and  the  Board 
thus  constituted  stands  pledged  to  pursue  what,  in  com- 
parison with  what  has  gone  before,  may  be  called  a  mode- 
rate Liberal  policy.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  variously 
this  transaction  can  be  represented.  Every  argument 
which  makes  it  appear  a  triumph  for  one  side  can  be 
capped  by  an  argument  which  makes  it  appear  a  triumph 
for  the  other.  The  Conservatives  were  obviously  afraid  of 
a  contest,  else  why  did  they  propose  to  dispense  with  one':' 
But  the  Liberals  could  have  had  no  cause  to  welcome  a 
contest,  else  why  did  they  consent  to  dispense  with  one? 
The  Liberals  have  incontestably  the  best  of  the  bargain, 
since  they  have  a  majority  of  votes  on  the  new  Board. 
The  Conservatives  have  incontestably  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain, since  they  have  secured  the  one  end  for  which  they 
were  really  anxious  to  obtain  a  majority.  The  Conserva- 
tives have  no  cause  to  boast,  inasmuch  as  they  are  now 
contented  with  a  concession  which  they  would  formerly 
have  rejected.  The  Liberals  are  not  a  bit  better  off,  since 
they  have  consented  to  do  what  formerly  they  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  doing.  This,  no  doubt,  is  how  the  con- 
versational pendulum  has  been  swinging  at  Birmingham 
during  the  past  week.  Everybody  may  be  honestly  con- 
vinced that  his  side  has  won,  and  what  can  better  contri- 
bute to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse  ? 

Who  is  it  that  has  really  gained  by  this  arrangement  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
if  the  victory  had  lain  indisputably  either  with  the  Con- 
servatives or  with  the  Liberals.    The  true  conquerors  are 
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all  reasonable  and  moderate  people,  all  who  care  more  for 
the  education  of  the  country  than  for  the  triumph  or  defeat 
of  any  abstract  principle,  however  good  or  bad  that  prin- 
ciple may  be  in  itself.  In  the  present  controversy  each 
side  had  the  advantage  so  long  as  it  confined  itself  to  at- 
tacking the  other.  The  Conservatives  were  perfectly  in 
the  right  when  they  charged  the  Liberals  with  ignoring 
the  convenience  of  parents  and  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  Bir- 
mingham who  could  give  no  very  clear  account  of  their 
religious  beliefs,  who  know  nothing  of  the  various  theories 
of  inspiration,  who  havo  never  tronblcd  themselves  about 
the  places  which  the  Church  and  Scripture  respectively 
occupy  in  their  system,  and  who  nevertheless  wish  their 
children  to  know  something  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
and  are  honestly,  if  uniutelligently,  of  opinion  that  they 
will  be  all  the  better  for  knowing  it.  They  may  never 
have  considered  the  suitability  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel  as  a  special  study  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
and  may  not  even  have  remembered  until  it  was  pointed 
out  to  them  whereabouts  in  the  Old  Testament  the  story 
of  AttNON  and  Tamai;  comes.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
''indecent  passages  and  narratives  "  which  an  enthusiastic 
correspondent  of  the  Standard  demands  that  "  England 
'•  in  the  nineteenth  centurj- "  shall  "  no  longer  suffer 
"  to  remain  scattered  through  our  Bible,"  these  parents 
do  wish  their  children  to  read  a  book  which  no  child 
brought  np  under  the  Birmingham  School  Board  has 
had  any  opportunity  of  reading  during  those  school  hours 
which  comprise  the  largest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
time  that  he  gives  to  reading  at  all.  That  this  very 
reasonable  desire  should  be  disregarded  as  it  has  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  Birmingham  School  Board  is  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  the  hold  which  sectarian  prejudice  may 
have  npon  men  who  boast  that  they  are,  above  all  things, 
unsectarian. 

Xo  doubt  when  the  Liberals  try  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
their  late  antagonists  they  can  do  so  with  very  considerable 
effect.  What  is  it  that  the  Church  party  in  Birmingham 
now  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  ?  With  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment  which  they  have  again  and  again  proclaimed 
to  be  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  way  of  teaching' 
religion.  The  Birmingham  Conservatives  have  not  won 
permission  to  have  the  Bible  explained  by  the  teacher.  All 
that  the  Liberals  on  the  School  Board  have  agreed  to  do 
is  to  leave  it  to  take  its  chance  of  being  understood  by  the 
children  who  read  it.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  very  much 
smaller  concession  than  would  have  satisfied  the  Conserva- 
tives some  years  ago.  But  nine  years  of  observation  and 
experiment  have  not  been  altogether  wasted  on  them. 
They  know  how  little  children  learn,  and  for  how  short  a 
time  they  remember  even  the  little  they  have  learnt.  They 
are  less  sanguine  probably  than  they  were  in  1870  of  win- 
ning recruits  to  the  Church  by  anything  that  is  taught  at 
the  elementary  school.  But  they  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
book  which  the  great  majority  of  English  men  and  women 
still  regard  as  sacred  in  one  sense  or  another  proscribed 
in  the  Board  schools  and  in  the  Board  schools  alone.  The 
children  who  will  henceforward  read  it  may  not  gain  from 
its  pages  any  complete  religious  system,  but  they  will  be 
taken  in  some  measure  out  of  the  dwarfing  atmosphere  in 
which  so  much  that  passes  for  education  in  elementary 
schools  is  almost  necessarily  carried  on,  and  placed  in  a 
world  which  is  at  least  human  and  interesting.  If  the 
Bible  is  nothing  else,  it  is  at  any  rate  the  one  instrument  of 
mental  culture  which  for  many  years  to  come  must,  as  re- 
gards the  English  poor,  be  absolutely  incapable  of  being 
replaced.  By  and  by,  when  literary  agnostics  have  agreed 
as  to  what  literature  is  to  replace  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
discovered  a  means  of  making  the  associations  of  the 
newly  adopted  literature  as  familiar  as  the  associations  of 
the  Bible  still  arc  to  the  bulk  of  the  English  people,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  twit  the  Birmingham  Conserva- 
tives with  inconsistency  in  holding  that  the  restoration  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible  to  Board  schools,  inadecpiate  as  it  ! 
may  be  from  certain  points  of  view,  is  yet  in  itself  a  gain 
of  immense  importance. 

Those  reasonable  and  moderate  people  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  will  see  in  this  compromise  a  gratifying  evidence 
that  even  at  Birmingham,  where  party  passion  runs  ex- 
ceptionally high  and  party  organization  is  exceptionally 
perfect,  educational  controversies  are  coming  to  be  viewed 
on  their  own  merits,  and  not  as  mere  occasions  for  fight- 
ing out  some  larger  and  more  exciting  issue.    There  is  no 


reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  ardent  advocates  and 
ardent  opponents  of  Disestablishment  should  not  agree  in 
thinking  that,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  parents  are  willing 
that  their  children  should  read  the  Bible  in  school,  there 
is  no  need  for  School  Boards  to  prohibit  its  being  read. 
Granted  that,  if  Mr.  Buadlaugh  is  a  ratepayer,  there  is 
some  technical  inconsistency  in  allowing  a  book  which  he 
dislikes  so  heartily  to  be  read  in  a  school  to  the  support  of 
which  he  may  infinitesimally  contribute,  still  these  technical 
grievances  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice  when  they  can 
only  be  descried  by  the  most  powerful  unsectarian  micro- 
scope. The  end  of  a  School  Board  should  be  to  give  that 
kind  of  education  which  the  average  English  parent 
would  wish  to  be  given  to  children  under  thirteen.  The 
English,  parent  who  would  insist  on  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  being  omitted  from  such  an  education  is  still  pro- 
bably an  altogether  exceptional  person.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  no  longer  be  matched  by  an  alto- 
gether exceptional  School  Board. 


COMING  DOWN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A WARNING  addressed  to  his  son  by  a  manufacturer  of  the 
old  school — a  man  whose  commercial  type  is  probably  as 
extinct  as  the  patriarchal  race  who  had  lived,  like  him,  in  five 
English  reigns — was  by  chance  or  choice  cast  in  an  epigrammatic 
form  still  remembered  alter  lifty  years.  "  Tom,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
known  men  who  made  money,  and  did  not  spend  it ;  and  I  have 
known  men  who  spent  money,  and  did  not  make  it ;  hut  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  could  both  make  money  and  spend  it."  The 
father  himself  was  a  prosperous  example  of  the  first  group;  and 
he  believed  his  son  to  be  aspiring  to  similar  success  in  the  last. 
Could  he  have  lived  to  gather  the  experience  of  half  a  century 
later,  he  must  have  admitted  that  his  dictum  had  failed.  The  de- 
velopment of  trade  has  multiplied  instances  of  the  conditions 
which  he  deemed  impossible,  and  the  pressure  of  social  custom 
has  almost  or  altogether  destroyed  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  successful  trader  who  retains  to  the  end  the  habits  of 
domestic  thrift  and  the  modest  establishment  which  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  earlier  means  is  now  hardly  to  he  found, 
if  at  all.  But  the  second  group — that  of  people  who  spend 
money  which  they  did  not  and  cannot  make — is  at  the  present 
day  apparent  in  greater  numbers  than  at  any  former  time ;  and 
for  their  existence  and  manner  of  life  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  large  share  of  responsibility  rests  on  the  ancient  worthies 
who  made  the  money  which  they  did  not  spend.  Men  are  apt  to 
measure  the  course  of  their  children's  experience  by  their  own ; 
and  the  busy,  thrifty  ancestor  was  not  likely  to  find  his  later  days 
disturbed  by  visions  of  a  time  when  his  well-provided  descendants 
should  discover  themselves  to  be  coming  down  in  the  world.  In 
common  acceptation,  the  downward  social  movement  described  by 
this  phrase  is  associated  with  what  is  called  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
It  is  thus  a  part  of  the  novelist's  stock  machinery,  the  benevolent 
genius  being  invariably  at  hand  with  a  golden  rope  to  pull  the 
victims  of  the  catastrophe  up  again.  In  real  life,  though  only  too 
common,  these  sudden  reverses  are  as  exceptional  as  they  are  con- 
spicuous ;  but  the  ordinary  course  by  which  the  desceat  is  accom- 
plished is  not  that  of  a  reverse  of  fortune  so  much  as  of  an  arith- 
metical law,  and,  as  a  rule,  those  who  are  aifected  by  its  experience 
are  not  so  much  the  reckless  and  imprudent  as  the  retiring,  the 
timid,  and  the  weak.  There  is  needed  no  acquaintance  with  Adam 
.Smith  to  trace  the  operation  of  such  a  law,  the  influence  of  which 
has  been  hitherto  more  immediately  felt  by  the  trading  classes 
of  English  life  than  by  the  titled  and  landed  families,  for  reasons 
to  which  we  shall  presently  revert.  The  successful  man  of 
business  in  ordinary  life  during  the^early  part  of  the  present 
century  may  be  said  to  have  overpassed  the  usual  limit  of  his 
hopes  in  the  proportion  in  which  his  property  exceeded  in  value 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  For  this  sum  a  term  was  in  current 
use  which  is  now  never  heard.  The  actual  or  supposed  capital 
of  rich  traders  in  our  own  day  is  not  thought  worth  men- 
tion unless  expressed  in  terms — -fractional,  at  least — of  a  million 
sterling;  and  the  next  generation  will  probably  remain  in  igno- 
rance as  to  what,  "  in  the  caut  of  the  City,"  may  have  been  meant 
by  a  "  plum,"  till  they  chance  to  light  on  the  information  in  some 
dusty  quarto  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The  "  plum  "  made,  or 
exceeded — although  Consols  had  already  dissipated  the  once  fixed 
belief  that  five  per  cent,  was  the  rate  of  interest  intended  by  the 
laws  of  nature  to  remain,  unchanging  as  the  orbit  of  the  earth — 
would  generally  at  that  time  bring  in  something  nearly  approach- 
ing that  amount ;  and  the  patriarch  would  smoke  his  pipe  in  his 
library  or  idly  busy  himself  among  his  currant  bushes  or  his  china 
asters,  in  the  comfortable  meditation  that  out  of  his  live  thousand 
a  year  he  was  steadily  saving  three,  if  not  more ;  for,  indeed,  he 
could  scarcely  spend  two  if  he  tried.  He  had  not  trained  his  sons 
in  the  habit  of  getting  into  debt,  and  would  certainly  never  have 
thought  of  paying  their  debts  for  tliem  if  they  had  ;  and,  as  for  his 
daughters,  the  grand-nie:-es  of  those  excellent  ladies  would  think  it 
"hard  lines"  to  live  in  their  simple  bygone  routine.  There 
bad  not  been  much  travelling,  and  next  to  no  "sea-side," 
except  after  illness;  and  the  existing  aids  to  locomotion,  as  well 
as  its  hindrances,  had  a  direct  influence  on  dress.   For  the  relation 
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of  the  modern  young  lady's  wardrobe  to  that  of  her  grandmother 
may  be  stated  as  a  problem  in  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  by 
the  simple  comparison  of  ratios  between  the  present  luggage-van 
and  the  past  imperial  or  boot  of  the  travelling  carriage  and  the 
roof  of  the  stage-coach  piled  to  the  limit  of  equilibrium  or  a  little 
over. 

But  though  the  training  and  habits  of  those  old-fashioned 
families  restricted  their  expenditure  in  ways  which  would  now  be 
thought  harassing,  they  knew  no  painful  economies,  and  had  not 
the  most  distant  experience  of  want.  No  curtailment  of  ordinary 
comforts  was  involved  in  any  unlooked-for  outlay,  and,  unless 
it  may  have  been  voluntarily  on  religious  grounds,  they  never 
denied  themselves  anything.  At  length  the  head  of  the  family 
died,  and  the  first  bond  of  union  was  broken.  Local  custom 
ordained  such  a  funeral  distribution  and  display  of  silk  and  gloves 
that  the  undertaker's  bill,  if  by  any  chance  it  has  been  preserved, 
makes  the  expenditure  of  our  own  time  seem  almost  economical 
by  comparison  ;  but  that  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  the 
probate-stamp.  From  this  point  the  signs  of  a  future  coming  down 
in  the  world  began  to  show  themselves,  unperceived  indeed  by  eyes 
unable  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge  them.  The  old  trader,  unless 
he  had  far  out-distanced  his  fellows  and  had  been  enabled  to  aspire 
to  the  honours  of  a  large  landowner,  had  no  desire  to  found  a  family, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  himself,  "  to  make  an  eldest  son." 
With  his  will,  accordingly,  the  disintegration  of  his  property  began  ; 
and  already  in  the  first  generation  of  his  descendants  the  desire  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  non-producing  class  had  probably  been  felt 
and  gratified.  All  the  sons  could  not  find  room  in  the  old  house 
of  business ;  a  taste  for  "  books  "  had  been  early  exhibited  by  one 
of  them,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  indulged. 
The  old  man  himself  had  a  kind  of  weakness  in  favour  of  seeing 
one  of  his  sons  a  "  scholar,"  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  trading  class  a 
halo  of  enchantment  surrounded  the  Universities,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Oxford,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  then  as  the  suburb 
of  London  that  it  has  at  length  become.  And  among  the  members 
of  the  family  who  still  maintained  the  old  "  house  "  a  longing  for 
a  larger  sphere  of  action  and  for  variety  of  pursuit  was  indulged, 
while  Lords-Lieutenant  of  counties  gradually  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  "  people  in  trade  "  could  not  permanently  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  commission  of  the  King's  peace.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  the  second  generation  had  reached  the  threshold  of  active  life 
that  the  real  migration  into  the  non-producing  section  of  the  com- 
munity began  ;  and  these  young  people,  with  their  profound  as- 
surance of  their  own  powers  and  profounder  ignorance  of  the 
powers  that  act  on  human  society,  were  ready  enough  to  launch 
into  the  unknown  sea  with  the  comfortable,  if  unreasoning, 
belief  that  to-morrow  would  be  as  to-day,  only  much  more 
abundant.  With  habits  and  wants  to  which  their  home 
experience  had  accustomed  them,  they  went  out  into  the  world, 
married — for  in  those  days  marriage  was  esteemed  a  natural  duty, 
and  Mr.  Malthus,  whose  works  they  had  never  read,  was 
mentioned  only  with  a  retro-Satanas  exorcism — and  in  their  way 
of  speech  "  settled,"  soon  to  learn  in  their  own  and  their  children's 
experience  the  very  unsettling  lesson  of  coming  down  in  the  world. 
For  the  characteristics  of  such  an  ancestor — the  faculties  and 
energy  by  which  he  was  able  to  make  his  way  and  bring  fortune 
to  his  feet — are  not  observed  to  be  inherited  equally  by  his  de- 
scendants. They  may,  and  often  do,  appear  in  some  member  of 
the  family,  perhaps  after  the  interval  of  a  generation,  in  more 
than  ancestral  force ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  have  disappeared,  on 
the  principle,  known  to  physiologists,  that  an  organ  not  required 
for  immediately  active  use  may  become  rudimentary  or  altogether 
vanish  in  descent. 

Under  somewhat  different  circumstances  the  same  law  which 
has  thus  affected  the  trading  class  begins  to  operate  on  titled  and 
landed  families.  In  their  case  the  head  of  the  house  or  clan  re- 
tained, and  still  retains,  a  position  of  importance;  and  his  patronage 
and  influence  might  always  be  relied  upon  to  give  advantages  in 
life  to  the  cadets  of  his  name.  But  in  days  of  competitive  exami- 
nations and  household  suffrage  there  is  little  left,  and  less  likely  to 
be  left,  of  privileges  and  vested  interests  such  as  these.  Places  and 
pluralities  are  not  what  they  were.  The  "  services,"  once  an 
appanage  of  the  county  families,  have  changed  the  ancient  conditions 
under  which  their  advantages  were  either  openly  acknowledged,  or, 
as  has  been  cynically  hinted,  weighed  and  estimated  in  secret,  by  the 
possessors  of  greatnames  and  estates.  The  family  property  might  find 
itself  relieved  of  the  charges  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  some 
gallant  junior  either  by  the  ample  rewards  of  a  grateful  country  or  by 
the  briefer  arrangement  described  heroically  as  "  Westminster 
Abbey."  But  "glory  "  has  a  sad  and  too  familiar  habit  of  fading 
away  as  the  years  of  our  gallant  officers  and  of  our  century  ad- 
vance. The  old  hero  does  not  dine  at  home  as  he  once  dined  at 
the  mess ;  and  the  evidences  of  his  sharing  the  common  lot  of 
coming  down  in  the  world  are  only  too  familiar.  When  the  rural 
police  were  first  established,  it  is,  we  believe,  no  secret  what  were 
the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  as  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Constable  and  its  holders ;  while  every  county  knows  well  who 
are  the  candidates  for  these  offices  when  vacant,  and  a  similar  ex- 
perience holds  good  for  all  kinds  of  positions  moderately  salaried 
in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 

So  far  we  may  be  said  only  to  have  regarded  the  process  of 
coming  clown  in  the  world  from  its  gloomier  and  individual  side. 
In  its  national  and  social  aspect  it  is  not  without  its  distinct  ad- 
vantages ;  although  these  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  account 
with  the  victims  of  the  change  themselves.  Yet  it  is  one  part  of 
the  system  by  which  Englishmen  are  welded  together  as,  on 


the  whole,  a  homogeneous  nation.  Capital  and  labour  form 
an  abstract,  but  not  a  personal,  division  as  its  consequence  ; 
and  the  "  Two  Nations  "  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Sybil  look  remarkably 
like  one  nation  under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Premiership.  The  upward, 
and  downward  movements  of  its  individual  members,  as  regards 
property  and  position,  represent  the  interweaving  of  the  threads  of 
a  fabric  instead  of  their  being  ranged  one  above  another;  and 
though  it  is  certainly  pleasanter  to  be  among  the  rising  than  the 
falling  division,  the  complication  is  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
whole.  Class  distinctions  will  be  less  rigid,  and  class  prejudices 
less  obstinate,  where  the  class  itself  is  formed  by  a  combination  from 
several  classes,  and  both  social  and  political  problems  become  thus 
less  difficult  of  solution.  But  it  is  well  for  those  whose  early 
training  has  been  amidst  circumstances  of  comparative  ease  and 
competence  to  face  the  certain  fact  that  in  the  ultimate  struggle 
for  existence — as  evidenced  in  the  rise  and  growth  of  new  colo- 
nies— the  man  who  can  maintain  himself  and  his  family  by  his  own 
personal  labour  is  the  original  master  of  the  situation  ;  while  the 
man  who  can  only  give  guidance  in  return  for  service  is  a  product 
of  later  growth.  And  it  will  be  well  also  for  those  more  fortunate 
members  of  a  highly  organized  society  whose  position  and  means 
are,  for  their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  immediate  families, 
secured,  if  they  will  keep  in  mind  the  not  distant  future  of  their 
descendants,  which  is  the  present  in  the  experience  of  many  of  the 
same  rank  and  culture,  and  will  abstain  from  burdening  the  lives 
of  othei'3  with  the  fetters  of  a  costly  and  unreasonable  conven- 
tionalism which  requires  the  same  outward  show  and  routine 
from  all  the  members  of  an  educated  yet  variously  distri- 
buted community,  and  which  brands  as  eccentric  or  peculiar  any 
deviations  from  the  prescribed  detail  which  prudence  or  con- 
venience may  suggest  to  those  whose  path  is  less  smooth  than 
theirs.  In  the  ancient  kingdoms  and  civilizations  the  balance  of 
society  was  regulated  in  the  long  run  after  a  rough  and  ready 
fashion,  and  Time  turned  his  hour-glass  upside  down  in  very  literal 
analogy.  Happily  for  the  order  of  things  in  our  own  day,  there 
is  no  geographical  or  other  obvious  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Where  are  the  barbarians  to  come  from  ?  "  but  not  the  less  is 
it  certain  that  no  one  is  so  hedged  round  with  permanent  security 
as  to  be  exempt  from  the  contingency,  if  not  for  himself  yet  for 
those  who  shall  come  after  him,  of  experiencing  the  very  ordinary 
lot  of  people  who  come  down  in  the  world. 


LITERARY  QUARRELS. 

THE  history  of  literary  quarrels,  whenever  it  comes  to  be 
taken  up  where  DTsraeli  left  it,  will  demand  more  than 
the  ordinary  diligence  and  accuracy  of  the  book-maker.  Like 
other  personal  disputes  in  which  people  take  less  interest  when 
the  opponents  are  dead  and  buried,  the  facts'  involved  in  lite- 
rary quarrels  are  generally  obscure.  In  private  life  gossips  can 
never  get  at  the  truth  of  the  affair  between  the  Colonel  and 
the  Captain  about  the  lady  of  the  Opera.  Each  side  has  its 
own  version,  and  outsiders  add  numerous  romances.  When  the 
London  Correspondent  of  the  Bidlocksmithy  Gazette  has  a  differ- 
ence with  the  penny  novelist,  and  is  immediately  introduced  as 
the  hypocritical  villain  of  some  tale  of  blood,  who  is  to  know 
which  of  these  angry  men  of  letters  is  most  in  the  wrong  ?  In  a 
year  or  two  their  squabble  is  forgotten ;  but  the  squabbles  of 
famous  poets  are  never  forgotten,  they  have  always  their  students 
and  their  commentators.  Yet  it  is  just  as  hard  to  know  all  about 
that  painful  altercation  between  Callimachus  and  Apollonius  of 
Rhodes  (250  B.C.)  as  to  unravel  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  two 
modern  penny-a-liners.  Apparently  we  shall  never  learn  the  truth 
about  the  quarrel  between  Rabelais  and  Bonsard,  if  indeed  there 
was  ever  any  quarrel  at  all,  which  seems  more  than  doubtful. 

These  considerations,  and  some  others,  ought  to  make  men  of 
letters  very  careful  how  they  pitch  into  each  other.  When  two 
poets,  critics,  or  what  not,  are  at  feud,  they  invariably  drag  ob- 
scure allusions  to  their  foes  into  their  writings.  They  hint  that 
there  are  "  certain  persons,  the  Stratons  or  the  Beccadellis  of  the 
age,  who  say"  this  or  that.  It  is  not  every  reader  (happily)  who  knows 
anything  at  all  about  Straton  or  Beccadelli,  and  as  to  the  modern 
representatives  of  these  authors,  their  individuality  perishes  in  a 
moment.  If  future  ages  peruse  Mr.  Swinburne's  Life  of  George 
Chapman,  their  curiosity  will  be  irritated  by  a  sentence  about  a 
furlong  and  a  half  long,  in  which  some  nameless  person  is  laden 
with  unpleasant  epithets,  and  pelted  with  mysterious  allusions. 
This  allusive  method  is  so  much  pure  waste,  and  the  angry  author 
who  employs  it  only  distracts  attention  from  the  matter  that  he 
has  in  hand.  To  take  a  very  ancient  instance,  no  one  now  reads 
the  hymns  of  Callimachus  for  pleasure.  All  his  commentators 
are  only  bent  on  finding  out  who  the  enemy  was  who 
maliciously  said  to  Apollo  (in  reference  to  the  noted  in- 
ability of'  Callimachus  to  stay  over  a  distance  of  poetical 
ground),  "  I  love  not  the  minstrel  whose  songs  are  not  as  copious 
as  the  songs  of  the  sea."  Who  was  this  critic,  so  fond  of  the  long 
poems  that  Callimachus  could  not  write?  Was  it  Apollonius 
Ilhodius,  and,  if  so,  was  Apollonius  more  than  thirteen  years  old 
whon  he  uttered  these  biting  remarks  ?  Was  it  he  who  wrote  the 
scathing  epigram  in  which  Callimachus  is  called  "  a  block-head,'' 
and,  if  so,  did  not  the  invective  of  Apollonius  rather  lack  finish  ? 
Was  Theocritus  "  taking  a  shy  "  at  Apollonius  when  he  wrote,  "  I 
hate  the  birds  of  the  Muses  that  vainly  strive  to  cackle  against  the 
Minstrel  of  Chios"?  Or  was  he  "scoring  off"  Antagoras  of 
Rhodes  (as  Bergkius  holds),  or  off  Callimachus  himself,  as  Fritz- 
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schius  labours  to  demonstrate  ?  There  may  bo  a  new  literary 
quarrel  about  this  ancient  one,  in  failing  to  elucidate  which,  many 
learned  men  have  spent" many  profitless  years.  These  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  literary  habit  of  making  hostile  allusions.  What 
will  people  of  the  futuro  understand  by  Mr.  Browning's  "Banjo 
Byron,  that  twangs  the  turn-tuni  there''?  There  are  more  serious 
consequences  of  quarrels  ;  there  is  the  loss  of  time,  and  of  clearness 
of  view,  and  of  equanimity  that  always  punishes  the  foolish  hatreds 
of  men. 

Literary  squabbles,  ns  a  rule,  may  bo  traced  to  four  or  live 
sources.  Jealousy  and  envy,  of  course,  are  the  prevailing-  causes, 
but  jealousy  and  envy  find  a  variety  of  opportunities.  Men 
slander  and  hate  each  other  on  very  slight  provocation  ;  but  what 
they  are  lighting  about  is,  to  them,  no  slight  matter.  It  is  suc- 
cess and  reputation.  Thus  the'appearance  of  anything  like  a  new 
force  or  a  new  tendency  in  literature,  as  in  philosophy  and  art, 
nt  once  begets  a  crowd  of  quarrels.  The  younger  men  have  the 
i  !  as  of  then  generation.  They  have  been  for  a  time  the  pupils  of 
the  elder  men,  and  they  are  the  heirs-apparent  of  the  celebrity 
which  the  seniors  jealously  guard.  Here  are  at  once  at  least  three 
grounds  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel.  The  natural  conservatism  of 
maturity  detests  new  fashions  and  new  ideas.  The  master  cannot 
look  on  the  pupil  as  anything  but  a  forward,  foolish  *-oung  man. 
lie  dislikes  bearing  the  names  of  bis  juniors  quoted  in  literature 
or  in  conversation.  Again,  the  novelty  of  the  notions  of  the 
younger  writers  drives  theui  into  a  polemical  attitude.  They  are 
likely  to  live  a  good  deal  together,  to  see  each  other  often,  and 
(as  long  as  they  are  all  obscure)  to  swear  by  each  other,  and  to 
form  a  clique,  which  is  always  irritating  to  outsiders.  All  the 
world  detects  "  mutual  admiration  societies,''  because  their  mem- 
bers have  no  admiration  to  spare  for  people  outside  their 
circle.  Thus  begins  the  war  between  the  young  men  and  the 
old.  Every  generation  in  which  any  fresh  fashions  come  up  sees 
the  old  feud  revived.  Let  us  take  a  very  curious  example,  the 
war  between  Rabelais  and  the  "  Pleiad  "  of  young  French  poets 
who  made  themselves  famous  in  1550. 

The  quarrel  between  the  jolly  Kabelais  and  the  pensive  poets 
like  Ronsard  and  du  Bellay  is  interesting  by  reason  of  its  very 
obscurity.  It  precisely  illustrates  what  we  have  said  about  the 
mystery  of  literary  hatreds.  It  was  natural,  people  say,  that  an 
old  aud  boisterous  humourist  who  had  had  his  successes,  who  had 
sold  more  editions  of  his  burlesque  romances  in  three  months  than 
were  bought  of  the  Bible  in  as  many  years,  should  dislike  young- 
exquisite  rhymers.  And  it  seems  no  less  natural  that  dandy  young 
poets,  full  of  new  notions,  and  anxious  to  teach  their  elders,  should 
dislike  a  laughing  priest,  full  of  wine  and  mirth,  of  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  We  are  almost  obliged  to  believe  that 
the  naturalness  of  a  quarrel  between  writers  thus  situated  has 
begotten  the  tradition  that  the  quarrel  really  existed.  All  the 
more  recent  biographers  of  Rabelais  and  Ronsard  agree  in  holding 
that  the  strife  raged  furiously.  M.  Prosper  Blanchemain,  in  his 
Pie  de  Ronsard,  says  that  in  154.0  the  poet  "accompanied 
Guillautne  de  Langey,  Seigneur  du  Bellay,  his  kinsman  and  Viceroy 
of  Pieitmont,  to  Turin.''  By  way  of  explaining  the  famous  apocry- 
phal quarrel,  M.  Blanchemain  adds,  "  it  was  there"  (at  Turin) 
"  that  Babelais  and  Ronsard  met  for  the  first  time.  Probably  the 
great  mocker  laughed  at  the  young  poet;  for  an  entuity,  which  was 
never  appeased,  dates  from  this  journey."  Ronsard  was  only  six- 
teen in  1540,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Rabelais  took  the 
trouble  to  tease  the  boy.  But  was  Rabelais  in  Turin  in  1540?  M. 
Fleury,  his  most  recent  French  biographer,  says : — "  A  t'ter  lecturingat 
Montpellier  for  two  years  Rabelais  returned  to  Lyons :  next,  in 
1 540,  definitely  betook  himself  to  Paris,  to  enter  the  convent  of 
St.  Maur  des  Fosses."  Mr.  Besant,  the  latest  English  authority, 
observes: — "  After  two  years  at  Montpellier,  Rabelais  went  back, 
first  to  Lyons,  and  then  to  Paris,  where,  in  1540,  he  entered  the 
Collegiate  Chapter  of  St.  Maur  des  Fosses";  and  Mr.  Besant  next 
finds  him  at  St.  Symphorien,  near  Lyons,  in  1543.  Thus  M. 
Blanchemain's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  seems  to  be  dis- 
proved.   Rabelais  did  not  meet  Bonsard  at  Turin. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  statement  of  M.Fleury.  "  Rabelais  and 
Joachim  du  Bellay  "  (a  friend  of  Ronsard's)  "  were  in  Rome  at 
the  same  time  " :  he  says,  "  lis  s'etaient  rencontres  a  Rome  et 
s'etaient  doplus."  Now  Rabelais  was  in  Rome  in  1549,  according 
to  M.  Fleury,  and  in  1550  Rabelais  left  that  town,  which  he 
never  visited  again.  He  left  Rome  in  company  with  Cardinal  du 
Bellay,  while  du  Bellay,  the  poet,  never  visited  Rome  till  he 
followed  or  accompanied  the  Cardinal  on  his  return  from 
France.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  M.  Fleury's  storv  and  that  of 
Mr.  Besant—"  Rabelais  had  offended  Joachim  du  Bellay  .... 
when  they  were  at  Rome  together  with  the  Cardinal " — must  share 
the  fate  of  M.  Blanchemain's  tale  about  Ronsard  and  Rabelais  at 
Turin.  The  theory  has  been  suggested  that  Rabelais  satirized  the 
ideas  of  Ronsard  in  a  hiok  published  about  1532  ;  but  as  Ronsard 
was  then  just  going  to  his  first  school,  and  was  but  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  the  notion  seein9  too  highly  improbable.  Where  then 
is  the  proof  that  either  party  ever  offended  the  other  ?  Even  Sainte- 
Beuve  says  that  the  good  Rabelais  ridiculed  the  new  poets,  but  he 
gives  no  specimens  of  the  ridicule.  He  adds  that  the  poets  did 
not  heed  the  good-humoured  mocker,  and  that  when  he  died  they 
honoured  him  with  epitaphs.  Now  these  epitaphs  are  denounced 
by  M.  Fleury  and  Mr.  Besant  as  des  vers  mediants  et  de  mediants 
vers,  as  the  "  miserable  revenge  "  of  "creatures  of  small  nature/' 
M.  Gebhardt  is  almost  as  severe :  "  As  soon  as  the  enemy  was 
dead,  the  poetic  choir  assailed  him  without  fear."  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  du  Bellay,  that  "  creature  of  small  nature,''  spoke  of 


"  the  enemy  "  a.s"l'utile-doux  Rabelais,"  as  the  writer,  that  is,  who 
carried  oil' all  plaudits,  who  miscuit  utile  dulci?  The  epitaph  by 
Ronsard  himself,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  is  "  bachique  plutot  que 
satirique."  The  epitaph  of  Baif,  one  of  the  "  clique,"  may  be 
Englished  thus: — 

Oh,  Pluto,  Rabelais  receive, 
That  thou,  the  King  of  souls  that  grieve 
And  laugh  not,  on  thy  gloomy  shore 
Jlny'st  have  a  laugher  evermore. 

Thero  is  no  great  wrong  done  here ;  and  as  for  the  epitaph  by 
Ronsard,  it  merely  takes  the  popular  view  of  Rabelais,  and  speaks 
of  him  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  roistering  boon  companions  of 
Gargantua's  father.  Bayle  mentioned  the  verses  as  if  they  had  been 
meant  to  convey  a  serious  insult.  It  seems  very  likely  that  from 
this  passage  of  Bayle  sprung  the  whole  story  of  the  quarrel.  That 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  the  epitaph  was  supposed  to  prove ;  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  sufficient  occasion  for  the  dispute,  and  hence 
the  displacement  of  dates,  which  is  so  injurious  to  literary  history. 
Now  who  was  the  authority  of  Bayle  ?  An  anonymous  scribbler 
of  1697,  a  hundred  aud  fifty  years  after  the  events !  It  is  from  this 
discredited  source  that  the  wholo  legend  of  the  quarrel  seems  to 
spring.  After  examining  the  old  stories  afresh,  we  may  perhaps 
hope  that  a  great  genius  and  two  accomplished  poets  lived  and 
died  without  angry  dispute. 

It  would  bo  pleasant  if  all  the  traditions  of  strife  between  men 
of  the  highest  fame  could  thus  be  disposed  of.  But  the  extra- 
ordinary quadrangular  duels  of  Racine  with  the  Port  Royal,  with 
Moliere,  with  the  Corneilles  and  their  backers  in  the  old  society 
journals,  with  dukes,  critics,  playwrights,  are  matters  of  actual 
history.  Even  the  serene  name  of  Shakspeare  has  been  mixed 
up  with  petty  squabbles,  and  we  can  perhaps  recall  no 
genius  so  full  of  light  and  sweetness  that  it  has  not 
been  dimmed  by  obscure  rancours  and  defamed  by  jealous 
tongues.  When  the  older  generation  is  passing  away,  the  men  of 
the  new  ideas  begin  to  squabble  about  right  of  discovery. 
Whether  Ronsard  and  Rabelais  quarrelled  or  not,  it  seems  certain 
that  du  Bellay  and  Ronsard  had  a  fierce  dispute  .about  original 
claim  to  certain  critical  notions.  So  prevalent,  indeed,  have 
literary  quarrels  been  that  many  young  persons  do  not  think  them- 
selves men  of  letters  till  they  have  had  a  squabble.  They  are  like 
Frenchmen,  who  feel  obliged  to  fight  at  least  one  duel,  and  "  give 
their  proofs  "  that  they  are  of  a  martial  spirit.  And,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  there  is  the  standing  feud  between  genius  and  dulness, 
Moliere  and  Cotin,  Pope  and  Dennis,  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
men  of  letters  who  meddle  with  journalism  and  journalists  who 
meddle  with  letters. 


LORD  MAYOR'S  DAY. 

FEW  of  those  who  attend  the  solemnities  of  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  think  of  doubting  that  they  have  been  celebrated  on  the 
9th  of  November  from  time  immemorial.  Yet  our  present  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention,  dating  only  from 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  By  an  Act  of  24  Geo.  II.,  it  was 
provided  that  after  Michaelmas  1752  "the  said  solemnity  of  pre- 
senting and  swearing  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  after  every 
annual  election  into  the  said  office,  in  the  manner  and  form 
heretofore  used  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  shall  be 
kept  and  observed  on  the  ninth  day  of  November  in  every  year, 
unless  the  same  shall  fall  on  a  Sunday,  and  in  that  case  "  (which 
this  year  happened)  "on  the  day  following."  The  previous  custom 
had  been  for  the  election  to  take  place  on  Michaelmas  Day,  the 
swearing  in  at  Guildhall  on  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  Day,  the 
28th  of  October,  and  the  presentation  in  the  Exchequer,  which  is 
the  central  point  and  occasion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  on  the 
day  following.  In  still  earlier  times  the  election  itself  was  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.  Stow  tells  us,  with  a  certain  air 
of  mvstery,  that ''  the  cause  wherefore  the  election  was  changed  to 
another  day  was  because  of  the  increasing  of  expences  and  other 
causes. 'i  The  cause  wherefore  the  ceremony  constituting  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  known  to  the  public  was  changed  from  the  29th  of 
October  to  the  9th  of  November  is  a  simpler  one.  The  same 
statute  postponed  the  commencement  of  Michaelmas  Term  to  the 
morrow  of  All  Souls — still  the  commencement  of  the  Michaelmas 
sittings  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  since  terms  exist  only  to  be 
eaten  by,  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court — and  the  old  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  thus  fell  out  of  term. 

The  loss  of  the  procession  by  water  is  sometimes  regretted,  and 
one  can  well  believe  that  when  there  were  no  steamers  ou  the 
river,  and  artistic  feeling  in  the  middle  classes  of  England  had  not 
yet  been  killed  by  Puritanism,  it  was  indeed  a  gallant  show. 
Nevertheless  the  existing  procession  through  the  streets  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  practice  as  observed  down  to  1453,  and  very 
nearly  to  the  ancient  route.  It  appears  that  the  course  was  to  ride 
from  "  a  place  without  Guildhall  ....  through  Cheapside  and  so 
without  Newgate,  turning  into  Fleet  Street,  and  so  to  West- 
minster/' The  procession  in  those  days  consisted  of  the  outgoing 
and  the  new  Mayor,  with  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Mayor's  personal 
attendants,  the  Aldermen,  and  some  of  the  City  Conipanits.  Coaches 
being  unknown,  they  were  all  mounted — a  custom  of  which  traces 
lingered  till  within  recent  years,  and  which  must  have  giveu  much 
dignity  to  the  proceedings  in  its  time,  but  which  for  many  reasons 
it  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  revive  at  this  day.  Bands 
of  music,  now  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  the  show,  seem 
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to  have  been  introduced  with  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge.  He  is 
described  as  going  "  accompanied  with  the  Aldermen,  all  the 
City  Officers,  with  the  Companies  of  the  City  in  their  several 
Barges,  adorned  with  Streamers,  Pendants,  Colours,  and  loud 
Music,  viz.,  Drums,  Trumpets,  Hautboys,  &c."  The  first  Mayor 
who  went  by  water  was  John  Norman,  who  caused  a  barge  to  be 
made  at  his  own  charge ;  "  for  joy  whereof  the  watermen  made  a 
song  in  his  praise,  beginning,  Row  thy  boat,  Norman."  There 
came  a  time  when  the  progress  of  the  City  barges  was  sadly  like 
a  leading  in  triumph.  In  the  Royal  collection  at  "Windsor  there 
is  a  picture  representing  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession  by  water  to 
Westminster  in  the  year  when  the  City  had  been  induced  to  sur- 
render its  charters  to  Charles  II.,  and  to  accept  a  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  King's  own  nomination.  His  Majesty  and  his  Court  are 
standing  on  the  leads  of  Whitehall  Palace,  as  is  mentioned  in 
LuttreU's  Diary,  no  doubt  to  do  honour  to  the  complaisant  citizens 
who  had  bowed  to  the  Royal  wish. 

The  opening  of  the  mayoralty  must  at  all  times  have  been  the 
most  important  and  sumptuous  of  the  oflicial  solemnities  of  the 
City  of  London  ;  but  tins  procession  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
whole  family.  In  Stow's  time  the  Lord  Mayor  could  hardly  go 
out  at  all  except  in  his  robes  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  state  ; 
and  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  accustomed  (apparently  down 
to  a  time  which  was  recent  when  Stow  wrote)  to  attend  particular 
churches  in  procession  on  several  feast  days.  It  was  also  among 
their  functions  to  attend,  with  equal  gravity  and  state,  the  wrest- 
ling and  shooting  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  Thus,  if  the  principal 
Lord  Mayor's  Show  was  a  simpler  affair  than  it  is  now,  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  to  take  part  in  many  more  shows  and  pomps  distributed 
over  the  year. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor  has  lost  something  of  its  primitive  simplicity.  At  present 
the  Lord  Mayor  may  now  and  then  be  tempted  to  envy  the 
ancient  days  when  bis  predecessors  "  spent  little  or  nothing  more 
in  the  time  of  their  mayoralty  than  at  another  time."  How  the 
feasts  were  provided  for  in  that  case  we  know  not.  As  the  City 
does  not  pay  for  them  now,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  did  so  then.  In 
our  own  day  the  expenses  of  the  procession  and  festival  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  are  close  on  3,000/.,  of  which  the  City  contributes 
only  200?.  (the  figures  are  from  an  account  published  several  years 
ago,  and  have  perhaps  increased,  but  may  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mately correct  so  far  as  the  proportions  of  expense  are  concerned). 
The  rest  is  borne  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  two  Sberills  of 
London  and  Middlesex  in  equal  shares.  But  the  period  of  costless 
mayoralties  must  have  beea  a  short  one  at  best ;  for  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  "  great  costs  and  expenses  increasing 
about  the  said  office  of  the  mayoralty,"  the  citizens  obtained  a 
charter  that  the  Mayor  should  not  remain  above  one  year  together 
in  his  office.  The  charter  was,  if  the  reason  assigned  be  the  true 
one,  permissive  and  for  the  relief  of  the  Mayor,  so  that  an  occasional 
re-election  might  still  happen  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  pretty  uni- 
formly acted  upon.  Down  to  the  thirteenth  century  re-elections  were 
frequent.  Henry  Fitz-Aluyn,  the  first  Mayor  of  London,  served 
twenty-five  years  in  succession  ;  others  who  followed  him  held  the 
office  for  six,  four,  or  live  years.  In  the  lists  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  consecutive  re-elections,  though  exceptional, 
occur  now  and  then,  and  re-election  after  an  interval  of  some  years 
is  not  uncommon.  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  however,  only 
three  cases  of  re-election  have  occurred.  The  Lord  Mayors  who 
thus  held  office  for  two  years  running  were  Sir  Matthew  Wood 
(1815-16),  Sir  John  Key  (1830-31),  and  Mr.  William  Cubitt 
(1860-61). 

Modem  observers  are  apt  to  find  something  anomalous  in  the 
kind  of  state  and  respect  still  officially  attached  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  which  in  former  times  went  to  much  greater  lengths.  He 
was  iu  some  ways  treated  almost  as  a  sovereign;  a  personal  assault 
on  him  was  an  offence  of  a  high  and  special  kind,  punished  in  one 
case  by  beheading  in  Cheapside,  alter  a  summary  trial.  Even  his 
reputation  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  jealously  guarded  as 
Prince  Bismarck's.  It  is  recorded,  we  are  told,  that  "one  made  a 
fine  of  an  hundred  hogsheads  of  wine,  because  be  despised  the  mayor, 
by  calling  him  an  evil  mayor."  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Mayor 
was  free  to  say  what  he  pleased  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 
But  all  this  becomes  intelligible  when  we  reflect  that  at  the  time 
when  the  framework  of  our  municipal  and  political  institutions 
was  consolidated  in  forms  which,  through  all  the. alterations  and 
developments  of  six  or  seven  centuries,  have  on  the  whole  per- 
sisted to  this  day,  the  government  of  London  was  a  matter  of 
great  political  importance.  The  City,  though  of  nothing  like  its 
present  wealth  and  power,  was  relatively  of  at  least  as  much 
weight  in  the  kingdom  as  at  present;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
King's  Court,  and  with  it  the  general  seat  of  the  government  of 
England,  was  often  at  a  considerable  distance.  Even  West- 
minster, just  becoming  the  settled  centre  of  the  King's  justice, 
was  a  separate  city,  London,  as'  we  commonly  understand  it — the 
London  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  police,  and  other  statutory 
local  governments — being  as  yet  non-existent.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  was  only  natural  that  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
London  should  be  a  considerable  power  in  the  State,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  their  privileges  were  a  constant  object 
of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  Crown,  or  that  the  history  of 
London  presents  many  cases  of  strained  diplomatic  relations,  as 
we  should  now  say,  between  the  King  and  the  City,  and  some  few 
of  open  conflict.  Traces  of  this  jealousy  are  sufficientl}'  obvious 
in  the  elaborate  form  of  oath,  dating  at  latest  from  some  time 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  used  to  be  administered  to 


the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Red  Booli 
of  the  Exchequer.  There  is  much  more  about  the  rights 
and  franchises  of  the  Crown  than  about  .those  of  the  citizens ; 
"  the  profit  of  the  king  ye  shall  do  in  all  things  that  to  you 
belongeth,"  as  the  form  runs,  preserving,  like  William  of  Wyke- 
ham's  better-known  motto,  the  old  South-English  plural.  "The 
Mayor  swore,  moreover,  to  keep  the  City  "  unto  the  use  of :' 
the  sovereign.  Can  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor,  said  to  have  been 
granted  about  the  same  time,  have  been  the  price  or  compensation 
for  this  definite  admission  of  the  Crown's  prerogative  ? 

There  is  another  point  of  dignity  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  office  con- 
nected with  the  circumstances  of  past  times,  and  still  deserving  of 
honourable  remembrance.  Free  municipal  institutions  were  not 
always  as  common  as  they  are  now,  either  in  England  or  else- 
where. And  there  was  a  just  pride  in  the  panegyric  of  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  laudable  customs 
of  London,  who,  writing  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  spoke  of 
the  government  of  the  City  as  one  "  whereat  strangers  do  no  less 
envy  than  admire,  seeing  so  populous  a  city,  containing  by  true 
estimation  more  than  500  thousands  of  all  sorts  of  inhabitants, 
managed  not  by  cruel  Viceroys  as  is  Naples  or  Milain  ;  neither  by 
proud  Podesta,  as  be  most  cities  in  Italy  ;  or  insolent  Lieutenants 
or  Presidents,  as  are  sundry  Cities  in  France,  whose  Presidents  are 
Noblemen  01*  Captains,  having  their  persons  environed  with  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  and  holding  their  cities  possessed  with  a 
garrison,  as  well  in  the  quietest  calm  of  peace,  as  in  the  hottest 
combustion  of  war  :  But  by  a  man  of  trade,  or  a  mere  merchant ; 
who  notwithstanding,  during  the  time  of  his  magistracy,  carrieth 
himself  with  that  honourable  magnificence  in  his  port,  and  ensigns 
of  estate,  that  the  Consuls,  Tribunes,  orPretors  of  Rome,  namely, 
when  the  same  was  reduced  to  a  monarchy,  much  less  the  Podesta 
of  any  city  in  Italy,  never  bare  the  like  representation  of  dignity; 
and  that,  not  only  in  peaceable  seasons,  but  in  time  of  greatest 
war."  The  cities  of  Italy  and  France,  and  Rome  too  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Temporal  Power,  are  better  off  now,  and  may  even 
give  us  lessons  in  sundry  matters.  The  City  of  London  no  longer 
has  to  fear  the  hostility  of  the  Crown,  and  its  battles  are  waged, 
not  against  the  threatening  sword  of  arbitrary  power,  but 
against  the  purse  of  the  privy  encroachers  who  cut  short  the 
breathing-spaces  given  by  our  common  lands.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  new  battles  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old,  and  success  in  them 
will  110  less  deserve  the  thanks  of  our  descendants. 


PETTY  SESSIONS. 

TO  the  ordinary  country  gentleman  Petty  Sessions  are  as 
much  an  essential  part  of  existence  as  the  morning  shave,  the 
dailv  dinner,  or  the  Sunday  attendance  at  church.  Indeed  it  is 
at  Petty  Sessions  that  he  is  more  conscious  of  being  a  country 
gentleman  than  at  any  other  place  under  heaven.  He  there  feels 
himself  to  be  a  father  among  his  loving  people,  who  thank- 
fully receive  that  justice  which  in  his  mercy  he  metes  out  to 
them.  Every  publican  in  the  district  is  indebted  to  him  for  per- 
mission to  carry  on  his  business,  and  the  neighbouring  sinners  are 
brought  before  him  to  receive  parental  correction.  Altogether,  the 
country  squire  is  never  more  himself  than  when  occupying  a  stool 
in  the  sacred  spot  technically  known  as  the  bench.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  the  glories  of  a  county 
magistrate,  to  enlarge  upon  the  mistakes  which  he  often  makes, 
the  mysteries  of  his  law,  or  the  foulness  of  the  material  atmosphere 
which  he  breathes  when  sitting  at  Petty  Sessions.  It  is  rather 
our  object  to  notice  a  few  of  the  commonest  features  of  what  is 
one  of  the  best  known  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 

The  regularity  with  which  the  lower  classes  commit  their 
peccadilloes  in  "rural  districts  is  a  surprising  example  of  the 
great  law  of  averages.  Before  a  magistrate  has  the  list  of 
cases  put  before  him  he  can  tell  pretty  nearly  how  many  of 
his  neighbours  will  be  brought  up  for  getting  drunk,  poaching, 
riding  on  the  shafts  of  their  waggons,  or  committing  assaults.  We 
will  riot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  could  tell  beforehand  how 
many  of  the  culprits  will  be  found  guilty,  although  in  the  days  of 
our  childhood  we  remember  a  magistrate  who  used  to  preface  his 

remarks  to  a  prisoner  with  the  observation  "  You  are  a  d  d 

rogue  "  before  he  had  heard  a  word  of  the  evidence ;  but  we  think 
he" could  generally  prophesy  with  approximate  accuracy  that  most 
of  the  defendants  accused  of  drunkenness,  poaching,  and  highway 
offences  would  be  found  guilty,  while  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  assault  cases  would  be  dismissed.  He  has  hardly  had  time  to 
establish  himself  upon  his  seat  and  blow  his  nose  when,  after 
loud  cries  of  "  John  Jones,"  a  policeman  enters  the  witness-box, 
and  begins  the  old  story.  "  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  present 
mouth  I  was  on  duty  at  Mudbury,  between  nine  and  ten  P.M. 
I  saw  the  defendant  John  Jones.  He  was  very  drunk,  and  was 
using  fearful  language."  When  the  British  workman  is  summoned 
for  getting  drunk,  he  generally  sends  his  wife  or  his  mother  to 
represent  him  in  court,  instead  of  appearing  in  person.  When 
he  does  condescend  to  grace  the  bar  with  his  presence,  the  magis- 
trate says  to  him,  "  Do  you  wish  to  ask  the  policeman  any 
questions?"  He  usually  begins  his  interrogations  by  some 
such  observation  as  "  I  "was  not  drunk."  Wheu  told  that  he 
must  confine  himself  to  questions,  he  relapses  into  a  sulky 
silence,  and  by  the  time  he  is  asked  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself 
;  he  appears  to  have  lost  the  use  of  both  speech  and  reason.  When 
I  he  has  been  fined  five  shillings  and  costs  it  is  possible  that  he  is 
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succeeded  at  the  bar  of  justice  by  a  small  farmer  or  tradesman  who 
considers  his  character  sufficiently  valuable  to  bo  worth  pro- 
fessional defence.  The  case  is  then  likely  to  last  for  a  considerable 
time.  We  have  known  an  hour  or  more  passed  in  examination  of 
the  important  question  whether  a  notorious  drunkard  had  on 
a  certain  occasion  been  inebriated,  or  merely  exhilarated  by  liquor. 
In  such  cases  many  witnesses  are  usually  examined.  Now  the 
ordinary  rustic  has  a  dislike  (almost  amounting  to  a  superstition) 
to  declaring  definitely  that  any  person  has  been  drunk.  Any 
county  magistrate  of  experience  could  confirm  this  statement.  A 
■witness  is  asked  in  what  condition  he  found  tho  defendant. 
4t  He  was  not  sober,"  is  the  reply.  "  Was  he  drunk  ?  "  says 
the  magistrate.  "  lie  was  not  sober,"  again  answers  the  witness. 
"  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  he  was  sober,  I  asked  you  whether 
he  was  drunk. "  Cannot  you  answer  mo  yes  or  no  ?  Was  he 
drunk?"  The  witness  meditates  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
solemnly  replies,  "  Well,  he  was  iu  beer."  Sometimes,  however,  he 
answers",  "He  was  not  exactly  drunk,  nor  not  exactly  sober." 
Having  disposed  of  the  various  subtleties  of  inebriation,  from  what 
the  British  workman  himself  calls  having  "  had  a-glass  of  beer  "  to 
what  the  policeman  calls  being  "  beastly  drunk,"  we  proceed  to 
the  offenders  upon  Her  Majesty's  highway.  Of  all  defendants 
the  carter  who  has  been  riding  on  his  shafts  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
stupidest.  He  has  no  idea  of  making  any  defence,  and  all  he  does 
is  to  produce  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  his  master.  Then 
comes  another  kind  of  highway  offence — namely,  allowing  domes- 
ticated animals  to  stray  upon  the  road,  "  to  wit  three  swine,"  or 
-whatever  the  case  may  be.  The  policeman  takes  up  his  parable, 
and  drones  out,  "On  the  thirteenth  of  the  present  month  I  was 
on  duty  on  the  highway  leading  from  Sloppiugton  to  Slushbnry, 
when  I  saw  a  '  hass,'  which  I  afterwards  ascertained  was  the 
property  of  Joseph  Smith."'    And  so  on. 

After  a  short  adjournment  for  luncheon,  the  court  reassembles 
to  try  a  case  of  assault.  There  is  a  counter  summons,  and  the 
chairman  decides  to  take  both  cases  at  once.  All  the  witnesses 
are  ordered  out  of  court,  and  one  lady  is  put  into  the  dock  and  the 
otherinto  the  witness-box.  Thelattertells  her  pitiful  story  in  a  gentle 
voice.  Withoutthe  slightest  excuse,  provocation,  or  previous  quarrel, 
the  virago  at  the  bar  had  seized  her  by  the  hair,  scratched  her  face, 
lcuocked  her  down,  and  thrown  a  brick  at  her,  which  very  brick 
"the  prosecutrix,  after  many  unfoldings  of  a  dirty  pocket-handker- 
chief, produces  in  court  for  the  inspection  of  the  magistrates.  Of 
one  thing  she  is  positively  certain,  upon  her  most  solemn  oath,  and 
that  is  that  she  did  not  first  strike  or  otherwise  attack-the  defendant. 
While  she  is  giving  her  evidence  the  lady  in  the  dock  constantly 
tries  to  interrupt,  bat  the  magisterial  "  Will  you  hold  your 
tongue  ?"  checks,  although  it  does  not  entirely  suppress,  her.  A 
number  of  witnesses  having  been  examined  on  behalf  of  the  prose- 
cution, the  other  case  is  taken  ;  the  ladies  change  places,  and  the 
late  occupant  of  the  dock  tells  her  story  from  the  witness-box. 
She  says  that  her  late  prosecutor  had  for  a  long  time  habitually 
attacked  her  with  unmentionable  language ;  that  on  the  evening 
v>f  the  alleged  assault,  not  content  with  using  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets,  she  had  thrown  a  bucketful  of  dirty  water  over  her,  and 
finally  knocked  her  down  and  stamped  upon  her.  Baring  her  arm, 
the  witness  points  out  two  long  red  seams,  which  she  swears  are 
the  mark9  left  by  her  assailant's  finger-nails.  On  being  asked 
whether  she  wishes  to  put  any  questions  to  the  witness,  the  de- 
fendant, who  had  been  so  meek  and  mild  when  in  the  witness-box, 
bursts  forth  into  a  torrent  of  abuse  to  her  enemy,  to  which  the 
latter  replies  with  equal  animation.  Both  brandish  their  fists  in 
the  air,  and  in  the  hubbub  the  word  "liar"  is  constantly  to  be 
beard.  To  add  to  the  general  din,  the  magistrates,  the  clerk, 
and  the  policemen  are  all  roaring  "  silence "  at  once.  When 
there  is  a  brief  lull,  the  witnesses  in  the  second  case  are  heard, 
who  all  corroborate  the  statement  of  the  last  prosecutrix;  but 
the  blood  of  the  two  principals  being  thoroughly  aroused,  there 
is  no  keeping  them  quiet,  and,  after  wasting  an  horn-  over 
the  case,  the  magistrates  ate  obliged  to  dismiss  it,  declaring  that 
the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  and  the  swearing  on  both  sides  so 
hard,  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  and  the  disputants,  who  are  generally  next-door  neigh- 
bours, .are  sent  back  to  their  happy  homes.  Then  the  poaching 
cases  are  taken.  One  of  the  magistrates  has  often  to  leave  the 
bench  at  thi3  point,  because  his  gamekeeper  is  the  prosecutor,  and 
he  goe3  into  the  ante-room  till  the  case  is  over.  These  cases 
very  frequently  turn  upon  the  question  whether  the  defendant 
was  or  was  not  on  what  he  himself  calls  the  "  futt-path  "  when 
found  by  the  gamekeeper,  and  much  also  depends  upon  the  re- 
spectability orotherwise  of  the  dog  which  was  pursuing  the  "conies" 
mentioned  in  the  charge.  When  the  interested  magistrate  re- 
turns from  his  banishment  he  is  almost  invariably  astonished  at 
the  leniency  shown  to  the  defendant  by  his  colleagues. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  the  various  kinds  of  witnesses 
to  be  met  with  at  Petty  Sessions,  nor  would  it  be  worth  the  trouble, 
as  they  are  not  very  different  from  those  found  in  any  other 
law  courts.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  see  a  witness  in  the 
box  at  a  magistrates'  meeting  who  would  not  be  summoned  before 
ajudcre.  Most  magistrates  must  remember  attorneys  summoning 
before  them  what  they  describe  as  "very  intelligent  children," 
whose  evidence  is  absolutely  valueless.  When  a  remonstrance  is 
made,  and  doubts  are  thrown  out  as  to  the  child's  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  an  oath,  the  attorney  proceeds  to  prove  the  sagacity 
of  his  infant  prodigy.  "  My  dear,  do  you  go  to  school  ?  "  "  And 
do  you  say  your  prayers  night  aud  morning  ?  "  "  And  do  you 
know  where  people  will  go  to  who  do  not  speak  the  truth  ?  "  If 


at  this  point  the  child  begins  to  cry,  there  is  an  end  of  tha 
matter,  aud  it  has  to  be  sent  away ;  but  if  to  the  last  ques- 
tion it  fearlessly  replies  with  the  word  not  to  be  mentioned  to 
ears  polite,  it  usually  patters  out  a  story  in  which  it  has  been 
carefully  coached  beforehand.  But  more  curious  in  their  way 
than  even  the  witnesses  are  the  magistrates  themselves.  The  work 
of  the  day  is  practically  done  by  the  chairman.  Conscious  that 
he  bears  an  unequal  share  of  the  burden,  he  jealously  in- 
terrupts any  of  his  brother  magistrates  whom  he  notices  en- 
gaged in  holding  private  conversations,  and  he  suddenly  be- 
comes anxious  for  the  advice  of  a  colleague  whom  he  perceives 
to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  a  newspaper.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
holds  in  abhorrence  the  zealous  young  magistrate  who  appears  on 
the  Bench  with  a  leathern  case  containing  Stone's  Justices'  Manual 
and  other  legal  handbooks.  The  gentleman  who  has  spent  a 
few  years  on  circuit  is  little  more  to  his  taste,  and  this  person's 
"  little  knowledge  "  of  legal  matters  he  considers  "  a  very  danger- 
ous thing."  A  Q.C.  upon  tho  bench  is  much  too  serious  a  matter 
to  be  jested  about,  for  he  spoils  the  whole  fun  of  the  thing,  and 
Petty  Sessions  are  then,  so  to  speak,  no  longer  Petty  Sessions. 
Little  belter  is  the  serious  type  of  chairman,  who  always  looks  as 
if  he  were  in  church,  and  in  a  very  proper  frame  of  mind  too,  who 
lectures  everybody — prisoners, policemen,  witnesses,  clerks, and  even 
magistrates.  An  unedifying  contrast  to  this  worthy  is  the  chair- 
man who  loses  his  temper,  and  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  use  the 
naughty  words  which  he  has  sometimes  been  known  to  employ  out 
of  court;  but  still  worse  is  the  nervous  chairman  who  consults  the 
clerk  before  he  asks  a  witness  a  question  or  imposes  a  fine,  and 
seems  more  afraid  of  the  prisoners  than  they  are  of  him.  Most 
disconcerting  of  all,  among  a  comfortable  bench  of  ordinary 
country  gentlemen,  is  the  clerical  magistrate  whose  mission  in  life 
is  a  crusade  against  drunkenness.  He  can  only  with  ditliculty  be  per- 
suaded to  sign  a  publican's  licence,  and  he  is  for  punishing  drunkards 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  aud  letting  oil'  poachers  scot 
free.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  matter  of  fact 
squire  w7ho  has  been  in  the  army  and  had  some  little  experience 
of  courts-martial  makes  the  best  chairman  of  Petty  Sessions,  and 
perhaps  the  less  he  knows  about  legal  technicalities  the  better. 
It  is  such  a  man  that  the  law  probably  contemplates  and  desires  as 
its  rural  magistrate.  He  pooh-poohs  the  bogus  of  red  tape  with 
which  the  attorney  tries  to  frighten  him ;  he  cares  nothing  for 
weight  of  evidence  if  he  believes  the  witnesses  are  lying  ;  and  he 
has  a  far  higher  estimate  of  his  own  common  sense  than  of  Act3  of 
Parliament.  He  thinks  that,  if  policemen  would  not  interfere 
with  drunken  men  unless  very  uproarious,  they  would  seldom  do 
much  harm  ;  he  would,  in  his  heart,  be  rather  glad  that  rustics 
who  have  quarrelled  should  "  fight  it  out,"  and  he  has  a  supreme 
contempt  for  "  philanthropic  humbug."  He  will  knock  off  in  three 
hours  a  list  of  cases  which  would  occupy  a  magistrate  who  under- 
stood law  for  five  or  six,  and  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  his  administration  of  the  law,  it  seems  thoroughly  to 
satisfy  the  country  population. 

But  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  denizens  of  a  Court 
of  Petty  Sessions  are  the  attorneys.  There  are  members  of  the 
legal  profession  whose  sole  occupation  in  life  appears  to  be  the 
defence  of  drunkards  and  poachers.  Some  of  them  try  to  imitate  the 
tricks  and  mannerisms  of  barristers,  while  others  patronize  the 
magistrates  in  a  fatherly  manner.  A  few  are  cantankerous  and  make 
a  point  of  giving  the  Bench  all  the  trouble  they  can.  They  object 
to  this  and  object  to  that,  and  tell  the  magistrates  that  they  have 
not  the  power  to  do  the  other.  When  a  decision  is  given  against 
them,  they  ask  for  a  case  on  which  to  appeal.  Very  different  are 
the  nervous  young  clerks  who  are  sometimes  sent  by  great  legal 
firms  to  conduct  cases  for  them.  The  higher  class  of  lawyer  has 
a  holy  horror  of  petty  law  courts,  and  seldom  or  never  appears 
there  in  person.  His  polite  representatives  are  apt  to  be  brow- 
beaten by  the  regular  habitues  of  the  police-court. 

As  regards  the  audience,  the  same  faces  appear  time  after 
time.  The  whole  proceeding  evidently  gives  them  unqualified 
satisfaction.  When  a  heavy  fine  is  inflicted,  they  grin  with  de- 
light, aud  when  any  coarse  or  indecent  language  or  action  is  re- 
counted, they  seem  immeasurably  pleased.  They  linger  lovingly 
in  the  court  even  after  the  last  case  has  been  dealt  with,  and  are 
quite  incapable  of  sharing  in  the  sensation  of  relief  enjoyed  by  the 
magistrates  when  they  leave  the  court  and  escape  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Petty  Sessions. 


AX  HISTORICAL  PARALLEL. 


IT  was  to  be  expected  that  "  Imperium  et  Libertas  "  would  be 
the  occasion  of  some  searchings  of  heart.  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
bullets  generally  have  their  billet,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  directed  are  not  usually  comfortable  under  the  arrangement, 
in  this  particular  case,  moreover,  there  was  some  special  unpleasant- 
ness. For,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  ingenuously  confessed  at  Hyde 
the  other  night,  "  To  empire  and  liberty  we  all  aspire."  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Ashley  proceeded  to  inveigh  against  "  Imperialism  and 
licence  "  ;  but  then  unluckily  imperium  is  not  the  Latin  for  Im- 
perialism, and  libertas  is  still  less  the  Latin  for  license.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  has  probably  kept  a  good  man}'  critics  silent  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  voluble  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
operated  upon  Mr.  Walter  Wren.  Mr.  Wren,  in  a  letter  to  the 
JJail;/  News  of  Wednesday,  made  an  attack  upon  imperium  un- 
deterred by  the  ingenious  conjunction  of  libertas.     Unlike  Mr. 
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Ashley,  Mr.  "Wren  does  not  at  all  aspire  after  empire  and  liberty  ; 
indeed,  he  thinks  that  empire  and  liberty  are,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
would  say,  incompossible.  Taking  imperium  to  mean  imperialism 
(which,  as  -we  have  just  observed,  it  does  not),  and  proceeding,  in 
the  style  of  the  famous  sorites  which  proves  that  a  pigeon  is  an 
eel-pie,  to  take  imperialism  to  mean  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  de- 
clining and  falling  condition,  Mr.  Wren  has  undertaken  further 
to  show  how  England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  is, 
in  its  turn,  about  to  decline  and  fall.  He  has  arranged  and 
numbered  the  symptoms  in  a  style  which  would  have  delighted 
Dogberry,  and  the  exact  student  of  history  and  politics  may  spend 
a  few  minutes  in  examining  his  tabular  view  with  the  utmost 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Mr.  Wren,  it  should  be  observed,  proceeds  wholly  by  the 
method  of  agreement,  and  is  satisfied  with  indicating  six  re- 
markable points  which  (it  would  appear)  suffice  to  identify 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  then  with  the  condition 
of  the  British  Empire  now.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  mag- 
nificent banquets  at  Guildhall  and  elsewhere,  while  on  the  other 
hand  people  sometimes  die  of  starvation.  Now  it  is  notorious 
that  the  liomans  under  the  Empire  had  magnificent  banquets,  and 
it  is  probable — we  do  not  remember  any  particular  testimony  to 
this  effect,  but  that  is  a  trifle— that  they  sometimes  died  of  starva- 
tion without  intending  to  do  so.  Secondly,  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire  employed  barbarian  mercenaries,  and  Lord  Beaconsfi.dd 
brought  Indian  troops  to  Malta.  Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  we 
must  handle  the  parallel  delicately ;  indeed  it  may  be  generally 
remarked  that  historical  parallels  deserve  and  demand  almost  as 
delicate  handling  as  prize-flower  blooms  and  precious  ':  states  "  of 
the  Old  Masters.  For  the  Romans  certainly  began  to  employ  bar- 
barian mercenaries  for  a  very  long  time  before  their  Empire  showed 
the  least  symptom  of  declining  and  falling,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
peculiar  enormity  consisted,  not  in  employing  the  mercenaries,  but 
in  transporting  them  across  certain  imaginary  geographical  lines. 
The  stoutest  defenders  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not,  if  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  assert  that  that  venerable  document  was  outraged  by 
the  presence  of  Indian  troops  in  Persia  or  in  China,  in  Abyssinia 
or  in  Egypt.  Still,  as  the  father  of  such  as  speak  in  parallels  of 
this  kind  would  observe,  "  there  is  mercenaries  in  both,"  and  that 
is  all  that  is  of  consequence.  Mr.  Wren's  third  cause  of  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  is  "  the  bleeding  at  the  extremities  con- 
sequent on  remote  border  wars.''  "  Does  not  Isandlana  remind  us 
of  licdde  legiones  ?  "  he  asks.  If  it  does  not,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  quotation  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster.  As,  however,  England  has  been  bleeding  at  the  ex- 
tremities in  this  manner  ever  since  it  was  England,  we  fear  that 
the  impenitent  will  even  here  have  their  answer  ready.  After 
these  three  assaults,  Mr.  Wren  quits  politics  and  takes  to  political 
economy.  Imperial  Rome,  he  says,  subsisted  on  foreign  grain.  So 
do  we.  Imperial  Rome — and  he  might  have  added  Republican  Rome 
in  its  best  days — threw  its  sewage  down  a  big  sewer  into 
the  Tiber,  and  we  throw  it  down  a  big  sewer  into  the  Thames. 
Lastly,  "  Lntii'midia  perdidere  Italiam,"  and  large  estates  are  ruin- 
ing England.  Not  content  with  these  alarming  facts,  Mr.  Wren  em- 
bellishes them  with  some  fancies  which  prove  him  to  be,  asFroissart 
would  say,  "  Moult  trop  imaginatif:"  "  AVhere  should  we  be,'' 
says  Mr.  Wren,  "  if  a  foreign  enemy,  or  an  unscrupulous  Minister, 
or  a  native  magistra  libidinum  principis  should  stop  our  importa- 
tions of  food  for  a  few  weeks  or  days  ?  "  This  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions which  are  much  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  A  native 
magistra  libidinum  principis  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  unpleasant 
person,  and  might  possibly  do  very  unpleasant  things ;  but  if  the 
only  argument  that  can  be  produced  against  the  present  Ministry 
is  drawn  from  the  possible  iniquities  of  such  a  person,  we  should 
imagine  that  practical  politicians  will  resign  themselves  with  some 
equanimity  to  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Again, 
it  strikes  Mr.  Wren  that  it  would  be  very  terrible  if  the  wealthy 
owners  of  large  estates,  taking  advantage  of  the  present  depression, 
should  just  now  buy  land  cheap  and  extend  their  latifttndia  still 
further.  The  large  landowner  who  at  the  present  moment  desires 
to  possess  more  laud  is  a  pood  companion  lor  the  native  magistra 
libidinum  principis,  and  Mr.  Wren  is  much  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  begotten  such  a  pair  of  twins.  But  to  return  once  more 
to  the  base  and  common  sphere  of  the  actual,  we  should  imagine 
that  the  large  landowners  who  would  buy  land  just  now  are  not 
to  be  found,  at  least  in  any  number,  beyond  the  gates  of  Bedlam 
or  Colney  Hatch. 

The  first  thing  which  will  strike  most  people  on  reading  this 
curious  product  of  Mr.  Wren's  brain  will  probably  be  that  he  has  \ 
left  his  catalogue  of  coincidences  sadly  imperfect.  We  will  under- 
take to  supply  him  at  the  shortest  notice  with  a  score  or  a  hundred 
points  of  equally  striking  resemblance.  Was  not  Augustus 
obliged  to  restrict  the  height  of  new  houses  to  seventy  feet 
and  to  make  regulations  as  to  the  use  of  fireproof  materials  ? 
and  have  not  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  owners 
of  certain  structures  near  Queen  Anne's  Gate  had  words  together 
on  a  simiLtf  subject  ?  Were  not  Triinalchio's  dinner  engage- 
ments written  out  upon  a  card,  just  such  as  maybe  seen  on  the 
mantelpiece  of  any  person  given  to  dining  out  nowadays?  Are  there 
not  an  e  and  an  a  and  an  s  in  Sejanus  as  well  as  in  Beaconsfield  ? 
We  can  only  stand  astonished  at  Mr.  Wren's  moderation  in 
accumulating  the  damning  proofs  of  his  proposition.  Anybody  of 
his  learning,  intelligence,  and  evident  power  of  seeing  into  a  hay- 
stack might  quintuple  the  list  in  live  minutes;  but  perhaps  the 
next  thought  that  occurs  is  that  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  a 
person  of  learning  and  intelligence  should  let  his  imagination  run  j 


away  with  him  at  such  a  surprising  rate.  In  the  economical  parts 
of  Mr.  Wren's  parallel,  if  he  had  not  complicated  them  with  ab- 
surdities about  native  magistral  libidinum  and  the  rest  of  it, 
there  may  be  some  grain  of  sense  ;  but  these  happen  to  be  just  the 
parts  which,  as  against  the  object  of  Mr.  Wren's  wrath,  hato 
no  pertinence  whatever.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  it  happens,  did  his 
bast  to  prevent  the  economic  changes  which  have  made  Great 
Britain  depend  principally  upon  foreign  corn  ;  while  he  is  just  as 
much  and  just  as  little  responsible  as  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
the  misapplication  of  the  sewage,  to  which  Mr.  Wren  con- 
tributes his  tears,  and  for  the  latifundia  which  are  going 
to  do  such  dreadful  things.  If  we  had  space  and  time,  it  might 
be  somewhat  interesting  to  draw  a  parallel  (not  in  Mr.  Wren's 
style)  between  a  great  English  estate  with  its  resident  landlord,  its 
farmers,  its  villages,  and  its  miscellaneous  society,  and  the  lati- 
fundia to  which  Mr.  Wren  compares  it.  The  squire's  house  and  a 
Roman  villa,  the  farmsteading  and  cottages  and  the  ergastula, 
would  offer  a  field  for  ingenious  scenting  out  of  agreements  which 
even  Mr.  Wren  need  not  disdain.  But  to  do  this  would  be  to  treat 
an  absurdity  much  too  seriously.  Mr.  Wren  occasionally  reminds 
the  world  that  he  is  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Wallingford,  an  inte- 
resting constituency,  where  perhaps  Petronius  and  Juvenal  and 
Tacitus  do  not  form  a  great  portion  of  the  studies  of  the  electors. 
To  allusions  to  sewage  and  large  landowners  they  may  possibly  be 
not  very  deaf,  and  their  attention  to  these  points  will  perhaps 
render  them  indulgent  to  the  parallels  about  barbarian  mer- 
cenaries and  Guildhall  banquets,  and  to  allusions  veiled  by 
a  learned  language  to  redde  legiones  and  magistra  libidinum. 
If  anybody,  however,  should — as  somebody  possibly  may — . 
suggest  to  the  electors  of  Wallingford  that  Mr.  Wren  i3 
laughing  at  them,  which  for  his  own  sake  we  sincerely  hope 
he  is,  it  might  not  go  so  well  with  him.  In  the  course  of  his 
epistle  he  refers  to  Hypatia  in  condescension  to  those  readers  who 
may  wish  for  a  more  vernacular  illustration  of  the  stopping  of  the 
wheat  ships  than  Tacitus  furnishes.  There  is  another  passage  in 
the  same  novel  which  Mr.  Wren  doubtless  remembers,  and  of  which 
we  are  reminded  by  his  View  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  for 
the  Benefit  of  Short  Memories.  The  excellent  Bishop  Synesius  had  a 
loyal  and  classically  disposed  flock  who  knew  the  works  of  Homer. 

i  Their  pastor  instructed  them  that  the  Emperor's  name  was  Agamem- 
non, and  that  he  never  died ;  that  the  Emperor's  chamberlain  was  a 
clever  old  man  with  a  bald  head  named  Ulysses,  and  so  forth. 
Here  was  sufficient  analogy  to  satisfy  the  folk  of  Pentapolis,  and 
perhaps  there,  is  sufficient  analogy  in  Mr.  Wren's  parallel  be- 
tween Rome  and  England  to  satisfy  the  folk  of  Wallingford.  If 
they  do  not  know  much  about  the  Tiber,  they  are  quite  aware 
what  the  Thames  means ;  and  if  they  are  unable  to  check  Mr. 
Wren's  statements  about  the  use  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  they 
know  that  they  personally  did  not  share  in  the  Guildhall 
banquet.  "  So  they  odds  it  till  it  comes  even,"  to  give  Mr.  Wren 
a  vernacular  quotation ;  or,  at  least,  so  they  are  expected  to  odd  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  comforting  thing  for  those  who  take  the 
parallel  literally  is  to  reflect  that,  even  on  Mr.  Wren's  showing, 
we  have  got  a  very  long  day.  Most  of  the  signs  of  our  approach- 
ing decline  and  fall  are  quite  recent.  Our  first  step  in  one  down- 
ward direction — the  Indian  troops  business — only  took  place  the 
other  day.  Now  it  took  many  centuries  for  the  Roman  Empire  to 
decline  and  fall  after  the  Romans  first  employed  barbarian  troops  ; 
and  therefore,  on  the  simple  and  guileless  system  of  our  analogist, 
it  will  take  many  centuries  for  a  similar  result  to  come  about  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain.  The  logic  here  is  exactly  Mr.  Wren's 
own,  so  that  he  cannot  complain  of  its  application.  After  all,  his 
readers  ought  to  be  sincerely  grateful  to  him.  Everybody  who 
contributes  anything  to  the  amusement  of  the  public  in  the  month 
of  November  is  a  public  benefactor.  Even  the  most  hardened  be- 
liever in,  or  sufferer  from,  spleen  must  surely  be  touched  and  diverted 
by  Mr.  Wren's  anxiety  as  to  the  possible  evil  deeds  of  the  possible 
magistra  libidinum.  The  conductors  of  the  publication  called 
The  New  Plutarch  have,  we  regret  to  observe,  dropped  that  use- 
ful, stimulating,  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  old,  the  Parallels. 
We  venture  to  suggest  that,  when  the  series  is  completed,  Mr. 
Wren  should  be  engaged  as  parallelist  with  full  liberty  to  select 
his  subjects  and  methods  of  comparison  as  might  seem  best  to  him. 
The  perusal  of  such  a  supplementary  volume  would  probably  afford 

many  pleasant  and  instructive  moments. 


THE  LOXDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

MUCH  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  London  School  Board 
has  been  subjected  has  been  lame  and  inconclusive,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  critics  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  Their 
arguments  have  been  directed  against  the  Board's  practices  instead  of 
its  theory  of  duty.  Yet  it  is  in  the  interpretation  which  the  Board 
places  on  certain  words  in  the  Education  Acts  that  the  root  of  its 
expenditure  is  to  be  sought.  Take,  for  example,  the  words  "  suit- 
able" and  "  available,"  which  occur  in  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  a  lead- 
ing section  of  which  enacts,  in  effect,  that  suitable  accommodation, 
available  for  all  its  resident  children,  shall  be  provided  in  each  dis- 
trict. Probably  no  two  words  have  proved  so  costly  to  the  rate- 
payer of  the  metropolis.  Yet  their  parental  connexion  witli  the 
multiplied  schools  and  superfluous  school  places  which  have 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  charges  levelled  against  the  Board 
has  passed  unchallenged. 

We  will  begin   by  giving  our  own  notion  of  these  rather 
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elastic  words.  "Available  "  accommodation  we  take  to  mean  accom- 
modation within  easy  reach,  within  the  walking1  distance  of  ,1 
healthy  child.  "  Suitable  "  is  a  term  of  greater  complexity.  Moral 
and  social  considerations  enter  into  it  as  well  as  material  ones.  The 
conditions  which  accommodation,  to  be  suitable,  must  fulfil,  arc 
mainly  two.  It  must  be  suitable  as  a  place  of  instruction,  and  it 
must  be  suitable  for  tho  particular  group  of  children  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  A  school  in  which  the  work  should  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  perpetual  whistle  of  a  railway  train,  or  the 
scholars'  health  be  liable  to  injury  from  a  noxious  smell, 
or  their  lives  be  endangered  in  its  approaches,  would  be 
unsuitable.  No  less  unsuitable  would  be  a  ninepenuy  school 
in  a  neighbourhood  of  the  poorest  class.  Fitness  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  and  a  scalo  of  fees  adapted  to  the  parents'  cir- 
cumstances, constitute  tho  suitability  required  by  the  Act  of  1870. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Forster,  in  explaining  the  5th  section  of  his 
Act,  would  seem  to  have  regarded  a  "  suitable  "  school  as  one  in 
which  no  child  should  be  debarred  from  the  secular  by  reason  of 
his  parents'  objections  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  it ;  and 
in  this  view  "  suitability  "  would  be  synonymous  with  acceptance 
of  a  conscience  clause.  But,  as  no  school  counts  as  "  accommo- 
dation" which  does  not  accept  a  conscience  clause,  "  suitable " 
accommodation  must  be  taken  to  imply  something  over  and  above 
this. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  our  own  view  of  these  two  weighty 
words.  That  of  tho  School  Board  seems  to  be  a  more  subtle  one, 
and  to  go  much  further  in  the  direction  of  restriction.  And,  first, 
they  seem  to  have  imported  into  their  notion  of  "  available  "  a 
needless  and  over-precise  limitation  of  distance.  Of  course,  accom- 
modation, to  be  available,  must  be  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
child's  home.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  his  autumnal  speech  to  point  out 
that  accommodation  in  one  part  of  London  was  unavailable  for 
children  resident  in  a  wholly  distinct  part  of  it.  The  important 
point  for  him  to  have  proved  was  that  the  superfluous  school 
places  m  the  same  district  could  not  have  been  more  extensively 
utilized.  Whether  they  could  or  not  depends  on  the  view  which 
is  taken  of  the  distance  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  child  to 
traverse  in  order  to  reach  school.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  a  child  to 
go  from  a  home  in  Chelsea  to  a  school  in  Lambeth.  But  is  it  absurd 
to  expect  him  to  go  from  a  home  in  Chelsea  to  a  school  in  Chelsea, 
distant  half  a  mile  from  his  home  ?  The  London  School  Board 
would  probably  contend  that  it  was,  and  would  support  their  con- 
tention by  pleading  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  attendance  there. 
Their  aim  has  been  to  bring  school  to  a  point  much  nearer 
to  the  child — within  a  limit,  we  believe,  upon  an  average, 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  may  be  convenient  for  tho 
exercise  of  the  Board's  compulsory  powers,  but  is  it  not  rather 
hard  upon  the  ratepayer  that  the  supply  of  schools  is  to 
be  regulated  by  a  consideration,  not  of  the  many  who  need  no 
compulsion,  but  of  the  recalcitrant  few  ?  The  Board  curiously 
underestimates  the  distance  which  London  children,  not  infants, 
can  go  and  do  go  to  school  with  ease  and  safety,  and  with  posi- 
tive advantage  to  their  health.  To  a  favourite  school,  and  to  a 
popular  teacher,  they  will  go  surprising  distances ;  but  we  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  elementary  teachers  as  a  body  to  say  whether 
a  distance  ranging  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  operates  as 
a  bar  to  attendance  at  their  schools.  Solvitur  ambulando.  If  actual 
proof  be  needed,  let  the  admission  register  of  any  new  Board 
school  be  examined.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  show 
that  many  of  the  new  admissions  consist  of  children  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  previously  attending  schools  twice,  and  more 
than  twice,  as  distant  from  their  homes. 

The  bearing  of  this  question  of  distance  upon  that  of  expendi- 
ture is  obvious.  The  nearer  school  is  brought  to  the  child,  the 
more  money  must  be  spent.  A  network  of  schools  which  aims  at 
bringing  school  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  home  will  cost 
double  the  amount  of  a  network  which  brings  school  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  child,  because  the  number  of  schools 
must  be  increased  in  proportion.  There  are  patches  of  London 
which  are  either  schoolless,  or  in  which  the  accommodation  is 
deficient  But,  fringing  the  patch,  may  be  found  schools  with 
empty  places  in  them.  How  is  the  instruction  of  the  children 
in  such  a  patch  to  be  secured  ?  In  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the 
juvenile  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain,  or  the  mountain  must 
be  brought  to  the  juvenile  Mahomet.  Credit  him  with  the  ordi- 
nary leg-power  of  the  London  urchin,  and  he  easily  finds  a  place 
in  one  of  the  border  schools.  Begard  him  as  an  inert  lump,  or  a 
hen  paralysed  by  the  circle  of  chalk  drawn  round  her,  and  school 
must  be  brought  to  his  very  nose.  Upon  which  of  these  views 
Las  the  London  School  Board  acted  ?  Too  often,  we  fear,  and  too 
much,  on  the  second  of  them.  In  nothing  has  their  "  Utopian  " 
tendency,  to  quote  Mr.  Arnold's  phrase,  been  more  conspicuous 
than  in  "their  ignorance  of  the  distance  which  London  children  hav  e 
walked,  are  walking,  and  might  continue  to  walk,  with  positive 
beuefit,  to  reach  school.  The  Board  have  done  excellent  work  in 
"bringing  the  child  to  the  school ;  but  we  cannot  express  the  same 
uuuiudified  approval  of  their  efforts  to  bring  the  school  to  the 
child. 

It  is  in  this  connexion  that  the  ratepayers  may  study  with 
advantage  the  list  of  nearly  29,000  superfluous  school  places 
which  the  Board  seem  to  contemplate  with  a  lightness  of 
heart  worthy  of  M.  Ollivier  himself.  An  "apparent"  excess 
they  euphemistically  call  it ;  aud  then  we  have  their  worthy 
Chairman  repeating  the  truism  that  a  child  iu  Marylebone  cannot 
attend  a  school  in  Lambeth.  But  is  the  excess  ail  apparent  ?  Is  not  1 


a  part,  at  least,  of  the  formidable  figure  very  real  indeed,  and  due, 
indirectly,  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  ?  For,  to  return  to  our 
patch  and  its  fringe  of  outside  schools,  what  happens  when  a  new 
Board  school  is  opened  iu  it  ?  The  schools  on  the  border  or  slightly 
beyond  are  depleted  or  remain  unfilled,  and  the  school  places 
in  them  go  to  swell  the  grand  total  of  superfluous  accommodation. 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  charge  to  reply  that  the  Board  ha.ve 
added  immensely  to  the  total  attendance  in  voluntary  schools.  The 
question  is,  Could  they  not  have  added  still  more,  if  they  had  been 
so  minded,  and  if  they  would  have  been  content  with  the  homelier 
policy  of  using  up  existing  accommodation,  instead  of  the  more 
ambitious  one  of  planting  their  banner  hi  every  region  of  tho 
town  ? 

We  pass  on  to  the  Board's  interpretation  of  the  word  "  suitable." 
We  agree  with  them  that  a  school,  to  be  suitable,  must  be  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  is,  at  all  events, 
a  main  element  in  "  suitability."  The  difficulty  is  to  determine 
what  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  really  are.  Now  it 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Board  have  always  refused  to  adopt 
a  graduated  scale  of  fees  in  their  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  go  in  detail  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents.  Yet,  sitting  in  a  chamber  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
they  dogmatize  freely  enough  on  the  "  character  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." A  neighbourhood  is  only  an  aggregate  of  individuals ;  if 
no  inquiry  is  made  about  the  individuals,  what  trustworthy  know- 
ledge can  there  be  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  From  their  statistical 
eyrie  they  survey  a  slice  of  London,  and,  sniffing  school-fees  in 
the  wind,  pronounce  certain  schools  in  it  to  be  too  "  highly  priced  " 
to  be  "  suitable."  The  effect  of  this  is  that  any  vacant  school- 
places  in  them  pass  into  the  limbo  of  superfluous  school-places. 
There  should  be  some  very  grave  reason  to  justify  the  Board  in 
restricting  a  limit  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Prima  facie, 
any  school  in  which  the  fee  does  not  exceed  ninepence  is  an  elemen- 
tary school,  and  ought  to  reckon  as  accommodation.  Of  course 
a  discretion  is  left,  and  properly  so,  in  the  construction  of  the 
word  "suitable."  We  have  conceded  this  by  the  example  we 
have  given  of  a  school  that  would  be  wiisuitable — namely,  a  nine- 
penny  school  in  the  midst  of  a  very  poor  population.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  schools  to  which  the  Board  applies 
the  term  "  highly-priced  "  are  eightpenny  or  ninepenny  schools. 
They  are  sometimes  threepenny  or  fourpenny  schools  ;  and  to  re- 
gard them  as  such,  and,  by  inference,  as  "  unsuitable,"  appears  to 
us  an  unwarrantable  restriction  of  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
fees  in  Board  schools,  though  to  approach  it  is,  we  know,  like 
waving  a  red  rag  in  the  face  of  a  bull.  We  should  be  as  sorry 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  himself  to  see  the  fees  raised  "  indis- 
criminately." But  we  fail  to  see  why  a  proposal  to  raise  them 
with  caution  and  discrimination  should  be  always  met  with  a  pas- 
sionate non  possumus.  Take  the  two  largest  towns  in  Englvnd 
next  to  London.  In  Liverpool  the  fees  amount  to  one-fifth  cf  the 
school-rate ;  in  Manchester  to  one-fourth.  In  London  they  amount 
only  to  one-eighth  of  it.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  this  absurd 
disproportion  ?  It  has  been  acutely  pointed  out  by  a  writer  iu  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  the  Board  profess  by  the  mouth  of  their 
Chairman  to  adapt  their  fees  to  the  average  ability  of  the  parent 
to  pa}'.  If  this  be  so,  there  must  be  in  their  schools  some 
children  paying  more  and  some  paying  less  than  they  can  afford. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  none  in  the  former  category ; 
consequently  all  are  paying  at  the  level  of  the  poorest,  which  is 
not  quite  the  common  notion  of  an  average.  Is  this  wise,  or  is  it 
necessary  ?  It  is  unwise,  because  it  pauperizes  and  demoralizes 
the  parents.  All  experience  shows  that  they  attach  a  much  greater 
value  to  an  article  for  which  they  pay  a  fair  price  than  to  one  which 
costs  them  little  or  nothing.  Why  are  they  to  be  exempt  from  the 
sacrifices  which  men  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  make  for 
the  education  of  their  children  ?  Hundreds  pinch  themselves  to 
send  their  sons  to  a  public  school.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  London 
artisan  to  forego  the  two  glasses  of  beer  which  are  represented  by  a 
fourpenny  fee  ?  And  it  is  unnecessary.  We  may  auticipate  the  cry 
of  dissent  which  this  proposition  will  encounter  from  the  Board — 
a  cry  which  we  regret  to  perceive  echoed  by  the  Times.  Is  not  a 
low  fee  indispensable  for  the  enforcing  of  our  compulsory  powers  ? 
Would  you  increase  our  difficulty?  Now  we  must  frankly  say 
that  the  Board's  difficulty  is  very  much  of  its  own  creating.  "  Our 
compulsory  powers  "  in  the  mouth  of  the  Board  remind  us  not  a 
little  of  tho  "  unconscionable  dog  in  the  City  "  from  the  lips  of  little 
Moses  in  The  School  for  Scandal.  They  are  a  mere  bugbear.  Iu 
the  first  place,  the  children  who  require  compulsion  are  a  small 
minority.  In  the  second,  their  parents  are  more  often  selfish, 
negligent,  and  stupid,  than  very  poor.  And  in  the  third,  the 
Board  have  power  by  the  Act  of  1870  to  remit  fees,  and  by  the 
Act  of  1S70  to  call  on  the  Guardians  to  pay  fees  in  cases  of 
proved  necessity.  And,  lastly,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  from 
the  Board  how  it  is  that  the  process  of  compulsion  is  possible  iu 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  under  circumstances  which  render  it, 
as  they  assert,  an  impossibility  in  London. 


DISARMAMENT. 

XT  is  a  somewhat  curious  commentary  on  the  boasted  progress  of 
-L  the  present  generation  towards  perfection  that  a  Conference 
ou  general  disarmament  like  that  recently  held  at  Naples  should 
have  resulted  in  a  complete  failure.    And  this  failure   is  the 
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more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  object  in  view.  Few, 
if  any,  institutions  have  ever  afforded  so  favourite  a  theme  of 
invective  as  the  immense  standing  armies  of  the  leading  Euro- 
pean States.  They  have  been  denounced  alike  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  platform.  Divines  have  enlarged  upon  their  sinfulness ; 
patriots  have  inveighed  against  them  as  the  instruments  of 
unscrupulous  and  tyrannical  monarchs,  and  have  compared 
the  conscription  with  the  slave-trade,  the  latter  being  repre- 
sented as  decidedly  the  more  enlightened  institution  of  the 
two ;  and  economists  have  pointed  out  and  deplored  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  arbitrary  withdrawal  of  some  five  millions  of 
men  in  Europe  alone  from  useful  labour.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  very  possession  of  a  powerful  army  is  in  itself  a 
strong  temptation  to  use  it,  and  we  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  how  much  better  and  happier  we  should  all  be  if 
the  soldier  would  only  turn  his  sword  into  a  pruning-hook, 
or,  to  use  language  more  adapted  to  these  mechanical  times, 
convert  his  breechloader  into  a  steam-plough.  Unfortunately 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  probability  of  the  soldier  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  war 
is  wicked  except  when  undertaken  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  what 
nation  ever  yet  believed  that  it  was  righting  in  an  unrighteous 
one  ?  Large  armies  are  expensive,  no  doubt ;  but  is  not  self-de- 
fence the  first  duty  of  every  well-regulated  community  ?  The 
possession  of  such  an  army  may  certainly  be  used  by  a  despot  to 
further  his  own  private  ends ;  but  have  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment shown  themselves  more  pacific  ?  The  ancient  Republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  certainly  not  celebrated  for  their  peaceable 
proclivities.  England,  the  favourite  type  of  limited  monarchy,  is 
perpetually  at  war  somewhere  or  other.  America  is  enabled  to 
dispense  with  a  large  army  merely  because  she  has  no  neighbours 
with  whom  she  can  tight,  and  Switzerland  enjoys  perpetual  peace 
solely  on  account  of  her  utter  insignificance.  The  war  of  1870 
was  in  every  essential  particular  a  national  affair;  and  the 
French  Republic  has  been  busily  engaged  ever  since  its  birth  in 
preparing  and  maintaining  an  immense  armv  with  the  almost 
avowed  object  of  taking  revenge  for  past  defeats.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  no  form  of  government,  no  particular  nation 
or  people,  to  which  the  Conference  of  peace-makers  could  address 
itself,  or  which  might  be  expected  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest. 
To  use  a  simile  which  some  people  may  thiuk  inappropriate,  it 
was  much  in  the  position  of  an  army  which,  while  having  its  objec- 
tive clearly  defined,  cannot  find  a  base  from  which  to  operate. 

There  is  not  wanting  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  imagine 
that  disarmament,  complete  and  permanent,  will  in  course  of 
time  be  brought  about  by  the  amount  of  science  now  lavished 
on  war,  and  they  urge  that  improved  weapons  and  means  of 
destruction  will  eventually  render  warfare  so  deadly  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  carry  it  on.  We  exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  view 
some  time  ago  by  showing  that,  as  far  as  statistics  can  be 
trusted,  every  improvement  in  weapons  had  hitherto  defeated 
its  own  object,  for  the  proportion  of  loss  to  the  numbers  engaged 
has  diminished  instead  of  increasing.  Nor  has  this  diminishing 
proportion  of  loss  in  war  been  confined  to  the  actual  battle-field. 
Au  institution  known  as  the  Geneva  Convention  has  been  busily 
engaged  for  some  years  in  attempting  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
war  for  tho  soldier,  and  to  improve  his  position  during  a  cam- 
paign. And  these  efforts  have  been  attended  with  far  more  suc- 
cess than  any  conference  on  disarmament  appears  likely  to  achieve. 
The  red  cross  on  a  white  ground  has  now  a  recognized  status  in  every 
civilized  army,  and  is  held  more  or  less  sacred  by  every  combatant. 
Field  hospitals,  independent  of  those  belonging  to  the  belligerents, 
have  been  established,  the  use  of  explosive  bullets  has  been  forbid- 
den, and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  any  specially  dangerous 
invention  yet  in  store  will  be  resisted  as  opposed  alike  to  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  what  is  conventionally  known  as  civilized 
war.  Other  agencies,  too,  of  a  similar  nature  are  at  work.  The 
soldier  is  a  commodity  the  value  of  which  is  steadily  rising  in  the 
political  market.  Although  in  no  country  except  Great  Britain 
does  he  receive  any  but  nominal  pay,  he  is  better  treated  and 
cared  for  in  every  sense  than  he  used  to  be.  In  time  of  war,  also, 
his  position  has  improved  immensely,  and  is  still  improving, 
Different  Governments  have  been  compelled  to  recognize  his 
value  and  to  care  for  him  accordingly.  The  question  of  his 
food  and  supplies  is  no  longer  left  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  or  to  the  chances  of  victory  and  consequent  plunder,  but 
is  carefully  thought  out  and  considered  beforehand.  He  is  better 
attended  when  sick  or  wounded;  and  as,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  campaigns  which  formerly  occupied  years  are 
now  comprtssed  into  months,  and  even  weeks,  he  has  comparatively 
little  to  fear  in  war  except  his  enemy's  weapons,  which  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  could  have  been  said  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  At  the  close  of  a  war  honours  and  decorations 
are  awaiting  him,  and  civil  employment  under  Government  or 
a  pension  is  generally  bestowed  upon  deserving  soldiers  at  the 
end  of  their  military  career.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  imply 
that  the  conscription  as  an  institution  is  popular  in  those  countries  | 
where  it  exists.  We  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  steady  amelio- 
ration which  is  taking  place  iu  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
soldier  in  general ;  and  in  these  days  of  uncertainty  and  distress 
anything  like  security  for  the  present  and  good  prospects  for  the 
future  is  not  to  be  despised.  There  i9  altogether  too  much  reason  [ 
to  fear  that  iu  more  than  one  European  State  the  lot  of  the  soldier 
is  beginning  by  slow  degrees  to  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
the  civilian.  Another  striking  feature  of  modern  armaments  is 
the  immense,  unceasing,  and  increasing  amount  of  civilian  labour 


which  they  demand.  This  is  due  to  the  experience  of  recent 
wars,  which  clearly  proves  that  war  cannot  now,  as  in  olden  times, 
be  first  declared  and  then  prepared  for ;  but  that  the  preparation 
for  war  must  be  made  during  peace,  and  that,  when  once  hostilities 
are  declared,  every  man,  horse,  and  waggon  must  be  in  readiness 
for  instant  action.  The  old  saying  that  money  is  the  sinews  of 
war  has  lost  much  of  its  application.  We  have  read  of  such 
things  as  a  " Seven  Years'  War"  and  a  "  Thirty  Years'  War,"  and 
in  such  cases  money  would  of  course  be  the  prime  consideration. 
But  such  wars  are  things  of  the  past,  and  now,  when  two- 
great  Powers  resort  to  arms,  we  have  a  "  Seven  Weeks-' 
War";  in  other  words,  the  shock  of  battle  follows  so  swiftly 
on  the  call  to  arms,  and  the  result  for  good  or  evil  is  so 
quickly  established,  that  men,  steel,  and  lead  may  now  be  said 
to  constitute  the  sinews  of  war.  Not  that  the  question  of  money 
is  lost  sight  of — very  far  from  it.  We  no  longer  wage  war  for  a 
mere  idea  or  for  mere  territory,  but  for  a  war  indemnity  in  the- 
shape  of  hard  cash;  and  thus  an  element  of  gambling  is  introduced, 
which  is  not  conducive  to  the  wholesome  plan  of  sitting  down 
beforehand  and  counting  the  cost,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  nations  do  not  produce  the  stakes  before  fighting,  but 
draw  bills  upon  their  posterity  in  the  shape  of  loans. 

The  greatquestion  in  modern  warfare  is  how  to  throw  an  immense 
and  thoroughly  equipped  army  into  the  field  at  the  shortest  pos- 
sible notice,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  careful  and  incessant, 
preparation.  Accordingly,  military  and  naval  establishments  ara 
now,  even  during  peace,  carried  to  an  extent  which  provides  em- 
ployment for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  civil  population  - 
and  such  is  the  jealousy  and  mistrust  between  rival  nations  that 
the  smallest  increase  or  the  slightest  relaxation  of  this  particular 
branch  of  industry  is  at  once  noted  and  made  public  through  the- 
press.  For  a  country  which  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  Great 
Power  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  economy  possible.  If  she 
is  rich  and  prosperous,  it  is  obviously  suicidal  not  to  take  measurea- 
to  guard  her  riches.  If  she  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  a  suc- 
cessful war  will  serve  to  divert  attention  from  her  financial 
embarrassments,  and  will  make  everything  right.  In  olden  times- 
the  military  profession  was  everywhere  looked  upon  as  exceptional. 
Armies  were  small  and  comparatively  inexpensive,  and,  owing  to 
the  then  restricted  means  of  communication,  the  soldier  saw  but 
little  of  the  civilian,  the  civilian  even  less  of  the  soldier.  It  was- 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  country  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  of 
which  the  origin,  existence,  progress,  and  even  the  locality  were  un- 
known to  the  greater  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  sufficient 
for  them  that  they  possessed  a  body  of  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  fight,  and  that  accordingly  those  men  were  fighting.  The  same- 
indifference,  too,  was  formerly  displayed  in  this  country  as  to  the 
doings  of  our  navy.  "  Thank  God  the  fleet  is  at  sea,  and  Nelson 
in  command,"  was  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  day,  and  no  one- 
cared  to  bestow  any  further  thought  upon  the  subject.  Now  we  have 
changed  all  this.  Armies  have  increased  until  they  annually  absorb, 
the  whole  male  youth  of  the  population  and  retain  it  for  a  term  of 
years;  when  war  breaks  out  the  whole  nation  watches  the  army 
with  breathless  interest,  knowing  well  that  if  it  is  defeated  the 
horrors  of  invasion  are  awaiting  it.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  very  magnitude  of  modern  wars  would  ensure- 
their  rarity  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  no  sooner 
has  a  nation  sustained  an  overwhelming  and  apparently 
crushing  defeat  than  it  reappears  in  the  arena  as  ready  to  tight 
as  ever.  We  are  told  that  the  long  interval  of  peace,  which, 
followed  Waterloo  was  due  to  sheer  exhaustion,  and  very  probably 
it  was.  But  even  exhaustion  seems  to  be  going  out  of  fashion,  for 
there  appears  to  be  absolutely  no  limit  to  modern  pugnacity. 
Altogether  the  chances  of  disarmament  are,  to  say  the  least,, 
forlorn.    We  may  hope  for  the  time  when 

The  warrior's  name  shall  be  a  name  abhorred  ; 
but  that  time  is  apparently  a  long  way  off.  The  profession  of  arms- 
is  cultivated  with  increasing  earnestness,  the  position  of  the  soldier 
improves  day  by  day,  and  his  requirements  and  weapons  give 
employment  to  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  this  cannot  go  on  for  ever 
because  the  financial  burden  will  become  intolerable ;  but  want  of 
money  has  never,  according  to  history,  prevented  war,  nor  does  it 
seem  likely  that  it  ever  will. 


MR.  BURNAND  OX  ACTING. 

FOLLOWING  close  upon  the  discussion  lately  commented  on 
in  these  columns  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
acting,  there  comes  a  novel  suggestion.  This  is  contained  in  a 
singularly  amusing  and  interesting  book  by  Mr.  Burnand,  called 
The  A.  D.  C.  (Chapman  and  Hall).  The  meaning  of  the  mystic 
letters  A.  D.  C,  will  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  un- 
known to  many  others,  and  for  their  benefit  we  may  as  well  quote 
the  alternative  title  of  Mr.  Burnand's  book,  which  is  "  Personal 
Bemiuiscences  of  the  University  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  Cam- 
bridge.'' What  the  suggestion  of  which  we  have  spoken  is 
had  better  be  discovered  lrom  Mr.  Burnand's  own  words  in  his 
preface : — 

The  idea  of  the  A.  P.  C.  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Cambridge  Union  Club, 
substituting  dramatic  entertainment  for  political  debating.  I  now  see 
that  the  Society,  if  recognized  and  directed  by  judicious  authority,  could 
■work  lor  a  higher  end,  and  for  a  far  more  important  object,  than  was  con- 
templated by  its  lirst  founders,  who  will  readily  admit  that  their  notion  iu 
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Martins  the  Club  was  to  obt:iin  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their 
dramatic  talents,  thus  affording  themselves  novel  and  intellectual  recrea- 
tion and  their  friends  a  considerable  amount  of  amusement.  In  these  days, 
when  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Dramatic  Art  is 
being  earnestly  discussed,  where  could  it  find  itself  better  placed  than  in  j 
the  University,  which,  tardily  but  certainly,  has  already  shown  itself  not 
unfavourable  to  the  legitimate  development  of  energy  in  this 
direction  ? 

The  writer  goes  on  to  make  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the 
requirements  of  a  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  the  leading  professors 
of  which  should,  he  justly  says,  be  in  every  department  men  of  j 
education,  taste,  and  refinement.  The  painter,  the  archreologist, 
the  musician,  the  engineer,  would  all  find  their  place  in  the  con- 
scientious production  of  an  Historical  Drama :  and  the  national 
drama  of  every  country  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
studied — 

i 

so  that  the  instruction  should  benefit  the  aspiring  author  as  well  as  the 
intending  actor,  each  of  whom  would  here  master  the  first  principles  of  his 
art,  while  the  latter,  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career,  would  learn  to  ap- 
preciate, intelligently,  Dramatic  Art  as  a  profession,  eminence  in  which 
demands  exceptional  acquirements,  apart  from  the  possession  of  exceptional 
gifts. 

That  such  acquirements  are  demanded  for  such  eminence  is  in- 
dubitably true;  and  Mr.  Burnand's  picture  of  a  dramatic  school 
is,  if  Utopian,  not  the  less  attractive  and  desirable ;  but  it  will 
strike  most  people  that  the  notion  of  a  "  University  School  of 
Dramatic  Art"'  is,  if  "a  very  pretty  notion,"  somewhat  far- 
fetched ;  and  the  suggested  alliance  in  this  school  of  Girton  College 
with  the  University  suggests  also  flirtation  and  scandal  without 
bounds.  Mr.  Burnand  himself  might  found  on  this  idea  a  comedy, 
built  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Tularin,  in  which  the  peuniless 
parties  to  a  stage  elopement  should  interpret  their  author  so 
conscientiously  as  to  make  a  supposed  private  marriage  a  real  one, 
and  should  return  to  receive  anything  but  the  blessing  of  a  hard- 
hearted parent.  However,  Mr.  Burnand's  ideal  school  would  pro- 
bably resemble  the  musical  college  described  in  Charles  Auchester, 
and  in  it  there  would  be  no  time  or  opportunity  for  anything  but 
hard  work. 

Such  notions  as  these  are,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Burnand  says, 
"  lightly  i  ut  forward  ";  but  they  have  led  to  his  writing  a  chapter 
which  should  be  read  by  all  who  share  his  true  interest  in  the 
dramatic  art.  His  disapproval  of  the  results  of  the  A.  D.  C. 
Company  being  coached  by  a  professional  actor  leads  him  to  make 
some  valuable  observations  on  the  first  principles  of  the  art. 
Whether  University  "  lectures  on  the  dramatic  art,  giving 
general  principles  with  illustrations  by  historic  examples,  would 
be  an  excellent  thiDg  "  may  be  open  to  question.  Such  lectures  j 
would,  no  doubt,  be  eminently  popular;  but  the  picture  which 
the  phrase  naturally  suggests  of  a  grave  and  reverend  don  saving 
to  his  class, "  I  shall  now  give  an  historic  example,''  diving  under  the 
table  for  a  new  wig  and  coming  up  as  Julius  Caesar,  Volumnia,  or 
David  Garrick,  is  somewhat  incongruous.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say 
with  truth  that  an  ordinary  professional  actor  would  be  unable  to  give 
you  the  reason  why  he  made  an  effect  which  in  ninety-eight  (why  not 
ninet}-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  would  not  be  original,  but  tra- 
ditional, and  he  then  points  out  the  course  which  pupils  in  a  dramatic 
school  should  be  taught  to  follow.  They  should  "  note  the  general 
principles  of  the  art,  and  then  apply  them  to  particular  instances. 
Let  them  study  the  character  they  have  to  portray,  master  it 
thoroughly,  and  then  decide  to  the  best  of  their  ability  how  such 
a  character  would  behave  in  certain  given  circumstances.  Dra- 
matic cause  and  effect  would  then  be  reasoned  out,  and  fixed  on  a 
sure  basis.''  This  seems  to  us  to  be  admirably  put,  and  proof 
exists,  if  it  is  needed,  that  the  method  laid  down  by  Mr.  Burnand 
is  the  true  one,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  adopted  by  the  professors  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

From  these  remarks  the  writer  goes  on  to  make  some  excellent 
observations  on  stage  management.  The  stage  manager,  he  says, 
should  be  a  host  in  himself,  "  not  a  great  actor,  but  the  cause  of 
great  acting  in  others,  lie  should  be  discriminating,  appreciative, 
atient,  forbearing,  clear-sighted,  cool,  courteous,  determined. 
Yhat  should  be  his  qualitications  can  be  best  arrived  at  by  an 
inquiry  into  his  duties.  Let  us  suppose  the  piece  chosen  indepen- 
dently of  the  stage-manager.''  The  first  step  naturally  is  for  the 
author  to  read  his  piece  to  the  stage-manager,  who  at  this  reading 
masters  as  many  important  points  as  possible,  and,  armed  with  this 
knowledge,  proceeds  immediately  to  read  the  piece  by  himself. 
Having  done  this,  he  returns  it  to  the  author,  marked  with 
annotations,  queries,  and  suggestions,  and  the  two  consult  toge- 
ther. "  Dates  are  correctly  ascertained,  period  of  costumes  set- 
tled, &C,  the  speeches  are  curtailed,  the  entrances  and  exits  are 
arranged,  probabilities  are  discussed,  and  the  best  effects  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  obtained."  Then  the  stage-manager  takes 
the  piece  again  to  his  own  den,  makes  his  ground-plan  of 
scenes,  and  calls  in  the  scene-painter,  first  alone,  and  afterwards  I 
■with  the  costumier.  Between  them  they  discuss  the  effects  of 
colour  combination,  and  at  the  next  meeting  the  scene-painter  and 
costumier  both  bring  with  them  scale  models.  The  costumier's 
models  apparently  would  resemble  the  figures  dear  to  childhood, 
and  of  course,  to  paraphrase  Mr.  Burnand's  celebrated  parody  of 
Quatre-  Vinyt-  Treize,  "  they  would  be  twopence."  Furnished  ! 
■with  them,  the  stage-manager  sets  to  work  "  to  play  his  game  of 
chess,  scene  by  scene,  act  by  act,''  until  he  has  decided  upon  every 
movement  of  every  character,  and  is  prepared  to  give  a  good 
reason  for  it.  Then  the  scene-painter  is  again  called  in  to  deli- 
berate concerning  properties.  "  I  assume,"  Mr.  Burnand  notes, 
"  throughout  that  authorities  are  consulted."    Last  of  all  the 


leader  of  the  band  is  called  in  and  consulted  by  the  stage- 
manager.  "  on  whom  the  ultimate  responsibility  in  all  cases 
must  rest."  After  this  the  piece  is  ready  for  rehearsal  by 
all  concerned  in  it,  and,  with  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Bur- 
nand insists  rightly  upon  the  necessity  of  implicit  obedience  being 
given  to  the  stage-manager  by  the  whole  company  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  But,  this  granted,  the  stage-manager  would  invito 
criticism  and  suggestion  from  the  principals,  and  all  reasonable 
suggestions  thus  made  would  be  tried  and  re-tried  "  until  the  final 
decision  is  either  for  what  the  stage-manager  had  originally  de- 
signed or  for  something  much  better  ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  casting 
vote  is  in  his  hands."  There  would  be  one  more  process  to  ba 
gone  through  before  the  production  of  the  piece,  and  this  is  the 
calling  in  of  the  author  "  to  stamp  the  result  with  his  approval  "  at 
the  last  rehearsals.  His  suggestions  would  be  treated  like  those 
of  the  principal  actors,  and  might  be  of  the  utmost  value ;  "  but, 
as  a  rule,  he  will  bow  to  the  judgment  of  a  skilful,  well-trained, 
and  experienced  stage-manager."  The  scheme  thus  proposed  appears 
admirable  in  theory  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  carried  out  in  practice  with  certain  modifications.  For  instance, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  much  would  be  gained  by  the  proposed 
rehearsals  in  the  stage-manager's  study  carried  on  by  him  and 
his  models,  which  would  seem  more  useful  to  a  ballet  and 
chorus-master  in  a  grand  spectacle  than  to  the  stage-manager  of 
an  ordinary  piece.  Pasteboard  people  are  more  easily  managed 
than  real  ones,  and  in  fine  acting  much  depends  upon  in- 
trinsically trivial  movements,  which  pasteboard  persons  can 
scarcely  be  induced  to  make.  But,  whatever  criticism  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  details  of  Mr.  Burnand's  scheme,  its 
general  value  can  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  recognition. 

With  such  a  subject  as  Mr.  Burnand's,  and  with  a  writer  whose 
humorous  powers  in  some  lines  are  unrivalled,  it  would  be  strange 
if  his  work  were  not  full  of  amusing  things.  These,  however,  are 
not  to  our  present  purpose,  and  would  only  be  spoilt  by  being 
paraphrased.  One  story,  very  remotely  connected  with  the  A.  D.  C, 
which  he  tells  will  bear  repetition  in  a  brief  form.  This  recounts 
how,  on  oue  Sunday  morning,  the  walls  of  the  University  were 
placarded  with  announcements  that  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton  would 
burn  Dr.  Donaldson's  heretical  Book  of  Jasher  in  front  of  Trinity 
College  at"  some  hour  in  the  evening  when  the  streets  were  sure  to 
be  full.  The  placards  were  headed  "  Heresy  !  Heresy  ! !  Heresy  ! ! ! " 
The  result  of  this  was  that,  although  the  placards  were  torn  down 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  police,  a  mob  assembled  in  front  of 
Trinity,  and  a  serious  riot  might  have  taken  place  if  an  ingenious 
junior  don  had  not  conceived  the  idea  of  gravely  coming  out  of 
the  gates  and  burning  an  old  Euclid  in  view  of  the  multitude. 


KEVIEWS. 


EWALD'S  REPRESENTATIVE  STATESMEN.* 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  these  "Political 
Studies  "  Mr.  Ewald  takes  occasion  to  discourse,  after  the 
well-known  manner  of  certain  popular  essayists  of  the  day,  on  the 
element  of  truth  in  Lord  Eldon's  favourite  maxim  "  Sat  cito  si 
sat  bene."  Nowadays,  as  he  mournfully  reminds  us,  we  are  so 
over-anxious  for  sheer  speed  that  we  mistake  cram  for  education, 
and  ritualism  for  religion,  shattering  our  constitutions  while  we 
scamp  our  work.  Surely  a  place  should  have  been  found  among 
the  signs  of  decay  in  this  go-ahead  age  for  the  deplorable  fact 
that  authors  too  frequently  exhibit  a  tendency  towards  book- 
making,  and  that  for  one  production  bearing  the  marks  of  real  and 
sustained  effort  we  are  at  the  present  day  called  upon  to  read  a 
hundred  collections  of  "  studies."  That  modest  and  innocent  term 
seems  to  deprecate  all  critical  severity  ;  for  in  literature,  as  in  art, 
what  is  but  partial  and  unfinished  to-day  may  be  completed  to- 
morrow or  in  the  course  of  years ;  and  the  author  or  painter  may 
be  but  inviting  us  to  a  foretaste  of  the  fruit  to  come.  In  truth, 
however,  the  word,  as  used  in  this  special  and  quasi-technical 
sense,  is  one  of  the  most  misused  terms  of  our  times.  Thus  in 
French  polite  literature  it  is  fast  coming  to  signify  any- 
thing invertebrate — a  novel  without  a  story,  or  a  play  without  a 
plot ;  while  in  English  composition  of  the  historical  kind  it  seems 
to  be  used  as  a  mere  euphemism  for  anything  sketchy,  hasty, 
and  unworthy  of  preservation,  like,  for  instance,  these  volumes 
about  "  Representative  Statesmen." 

Mr.  Ewald  we  have  long  thought  to  be  possessed  of  abilities 
which  only  needed  good  husbandry  in  order  to  become  of  real 
service  to  students  of  history  ;  and  though  there  has  at  times  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  cockle  in  his  corn,  we  never  quite  aban- 
doned the  hope  that,  as  an  author,  he  would  at  last  grow  to  years 
of  discretion.  His  last  book  moro  especially,  a  Life  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpule,  though  hasty  in  execution,  was  by  no  means  the  work  of 
an  incompetent  hand  ;  and  its  merits,  as  well  as  its  shortcomings, 
were  not  overlooked  in  these  columns.  But  the  successor  which 
he  has  thought  fit  to  give  to  it  marks  a  very  rapid  detent  indeed. 
If  the  volumes  before  us  represent  Mr.  Ewald's  notions  of  histo- 
rical writing,  whether  in  the  way  of  "  studies  "  or  otherwise, 
then  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  he  is  not  so  much  an  historian 
spoilt,  as  a  bookmaker  incurable. 

*  Representative  States  nen  :  Political  $/u<lie?.  By  A.  C.  Ewald.  2  vols. 
London  :  Chapman  &  llall.  1879. 
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The  species  is  not  one  which  we  feel  called  upon  to  define  on 
the  present  occasion  in  all  its  numerous  varieties ;  but  they  may 
one  and  all  be  recognized  by  (heir  family  likeness,  and  few  are 
without  certain  easily  noticeable  marks  which  appear  in  an 
ominously  complete  conjunction  in  these  new  volumes  of  Mr. 
Ewald's.  That  which  distinguishes  the  bookmaker  from  other 
persons  who  produce  books  is  his  wish,  which  skill  and  experience 
may  obscure,  but  can  never  altogether  conceal,  to  fill  a  certain 
number  of  pages  or  volumes  for  the  sake  of  filling  them.  He  is 
accordingly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  reverse  of  discriminating  in 
the  choice  of  his  materials;  he  is  liberal  in  quotation,  and  reitera- 
tive of  the  reflections  of  the  kind  known  as  "general";  be  is 
copious  in  the  literal  sense  of  never  falling  short  of  copy,  or,  should 
such  be  his  ill  luck,  of  having  at  command  plentiful  supplementary 
matter ;  and  though  often  the  cause  of  weariness  in  others,  he  is 
never  weary  himself.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  wroth  with  one 
who  so  cheerfully  furnishes  a  supply  of  what  there  always  seems  a 
public  willing  to  demand.  The  bookmaker's  primary  requirement 
is  a  subject  fairly  attractive  in  itself;  for  the  readers  whom  he 
courts  are  wont  to  look  to  the  theme  of  a  book  without  in- 
juiring  into  the  qualifications  of  the  author  for  treating  it. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  collection  of  biographies  of  ten  lead- 
ing English  statesmen,  the  dates  of  whose  lives  range  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  an 
ambitious  theme,  about  treating  which  even  the  late  Lord 
B.ougham  might  conceivably  have  thought  twice ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly worth  treating.  The  next  point  is  how  to  arrange  such  a 
subject  after  a  fashion  which  may  vaguely  suggest,  though  it  may 
not  go  so  far  as  actually  to  imply,  some  definite  plan.  Here  it 
occurs  to  Mr.  Ewald  to  call  his  ten  English  worthies — nearly  all 
(i  whom  were  virtually  Prime  Ministers,  though  even  Walpole,  to 
whom  the  title  was  first  applied,  indignantly  repudiated  it—"  re- 
|  •  vsentative  statesmen/'    Representative  of  what  ?    The  other 

y  a  series  of  essays  was  published  concerning  a  number  of  emi- 
..  -lit  English  preachers,  who  were  distinguished  according  to  the 
several  styles  of  their  pulpit  oratory.  Of  the  execution  of  the 
-e.heme  we  know  nothing ;  but  the  design  itself  was  sufficiently 
happy,  because  fairly  precise.  So,  we  presume,  Mr.  Ewald  pro- 
i  sed  to  himself  to  distinguish  his  ten  statesmen  according  to  their 
s  veral  styles  of  statesmanship.  But  to  ticket  off  ten  eminent 
-t  ifesmen  by  an  epithet  apiece,  as  if  no  one  but  the  younger  Pitt 
had  a  right  to  the  appellation  "  the  Disinterested  Minister,"  or  as  if 
Sic  Robert  Peel  were  to  be  branded  in  perpetuum  with  a  capital 
E  as  "  the  Minister  of  Expediency,"  seems  to  us  an  amusement 
better  befitting  a  round  game  than  a  serious  piece  of  historical 
work.    But  this,  after  all,  is  a  mere  question  of  taste  and  feeling. 

If  we  are  to  view  a  number  of  statesmen  as  a  series  of  types  of 
I  rticular  qualities  or  tendencies  of  statesmanship,  it  is  of  course 
expedient  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  author's  con- 
ceptions of  the  several  qualities  or  tendencies  in  question.  Here, 
again,  is  the  bookmaker's  opportunity,  of  which,  true  to  the 
instinct  which  possesses  him,  Mr.  Ewald  makes  the  most.  Halifax 
is  labelled  "the  Moderate  Minister";  it  accordingly  behoves 
Mr.  Ewald  to  apprise  his  readers  of  what  he  means  by  moderate" 
and  "  moderation."  Thus  we  are  treated  for  a  couple  of  pages  or 
iin  re  to  leather  and  prunella  like  the  following  : — 

From  the  days  of  Thales  to  the  days  of  the  latest  interpreter  of  Comte,  I 
Philosophy  has  never  ceased  to  inculcate  the  advantages  of  moderation.  In  I 
all  things,  save  where  vice  casts  its  shadow,  the  middle  course — that  course 
which,  on  the  one  side,  abjures  the  rigidity  of  abstinence,  and,  on  the  other 
sid  ,  the  excess  of  license — is  always  the  safest,  as  well  as  the  wisest  and 
most  tolerant. 

We  pass,  without  any  very  grave  scruples,  over  a  few  intervening 
sentences,  for  Mr.  Ewald's  transitions  of  thought  have  no  Pindaric 
abruptness  : — 

The  commercial  man  whose  prosperity  is  the  most  lasting  is  he  who 
equally  shuns  the  recklessness  of  the  gambler  and  the  timidity  of  the  over- 
cautious. The  most  polished  man  is  he  who  effects  a  compromise  between 
the  offensive  independence  of  the  demagogue  and  the  degrading  servility  of 
the  courtier.  The  healthiest  man  is  he  who  neither  worries  himself  with 
the  fears  of  the  valetudinarian  nor  abandons  himself  to  the  license  of  the 
dissipated.  In  short,  moderation,  is  the  strength  of  religion,  the  secret  of 
wisdom,  and  the  sap  of  a  souud  morality. 

Canning  is  honoured  by  the  title  of  "  the  Brilliant  Minister,"  and  to 
the  sketch  of  his  career  is  accordingly  prefixed  an  excursus  on  the 
proverbial  truth  that  "  genius  knows  no  law,  save  its  own."  Hilde- 
brand,  Woisey,  Cromwell,  and  Bismarck  are  each  allowed  a  sentence, 
by  way  of  illustrating  this  observation,  while  we  are  invited  to 
take  in  a  lump  the  less  prominent  examples,  among  statesmen,  of 
"  De  Witt,  Ximenez,  Alberoni,  Cavour,  Metternich,  Oxenstiern, 
Talleyrand,  and  Nesselrode,"  and  the  parallels  offered  by  "  such 
military  heroes  as  Julius  Caesar,  Conde",  Turenne,  Marlborough, 
Soult,  Tilly,  Massena,  Clive,  or  Wellington."  Mr.  Ewald,  by  the 
way,  has  a  habit  of  enumeration  which  he  has  manifestly  acquired 
from  the  study  either  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  or  of  the  leading 
articles  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Elsewhere,  in  eulogizing  the 
military  exploits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ("  the  Conscientious 
Minister  "),  we  are  defiantly  asked  what,  compared  to  his  victories, 
are  "  the  achievements,  brilliant  though  they  be,  of  Alexander, 
Scipio,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Turenne,  the  great  Conde",  Tilly, 
Luxembourg,  Marlborough,  Saxe,  Suwarrow  "  ?  One  is  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  catalogue  of  an  auctioneer  or  the  "  forty "  of 
Mr.  Walt  Whitman. 

In  general,  when  Mr.  Ewald  is  once  fairly  launched  into  his 
subject,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  more  substantial  matter,  which  he 
willingly  derives  from  various  sources.    Occasionally,  it  should  be 


conceded,  he  uses  his  incontestable  right  of  con  lensing  himself ; 
though  in  what  way  the  sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  he 
describes  as  a  condensation  of  his  biography  of  the  "  Minister  of 
Peace,"  can  be  at  the  same  time  called  a  "  study,"  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  conceive.  Elsewhere,  and  more  especially  in  the 
sketch  of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  makes  use  of  the  writings  of  the 
late  Lord  Dalling,  which  to  our  mind  bear  very  little  dilution. 
How  pregnantly,  by  the  way,  the  quotations  very  judiciously  in- 
troduced here  and  there  from  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis's  Essays  on  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain  convev  the 
instruction  which  they  contain.  The  speeches  and  writings  of  the 
Representative  Statesmen  themselves  are  legitimately  enough,  but 
with  much  capriciousness  of  choice,  laid  under  contribution  by  Mr. 
Ewald.  The  quotations  from  Halifax  will  be  as  new  to  many 
readers  of  these  volumes  as  they  are  valuable  iu  themselves ;  but 
what  save  the  very  direst  exigencies  of  book-making  can  account 
for  the  reprinting  at  full  length,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
political  squibs  by  Canning,  of  the  Needy  Knife-grinder  ? 

Is  it  uncharitable  to  attribute  to  the  same  motive  of  haste — to- 
the  same  desire  of  filling  a  couple  of  volumes  quocunque  modo — 
the  mixture  of  claptrap  and  slipshod  writing  with  which  we  must 
in  the  present  instance  charge  Mr.  Ewald  ?  We  call  it  claptrap  to 
write  of  Pitt  that  while  "  kings  bowed  and  smiled,  he,  the  com- 
moner, the  son  of  a  newly-created  peer,  took  scant  pains  not  to 
show  that  he  held  such  homage  in  contempt."  The  truth  is,  that 
one  of  the  most  doubtful  points  in  Pitt's  political  conduct — his 
abstinence  from  seeking  to  promote  Catholic  emancipation  which  he 
had  formerly  supported — is  an  instance  of  unworthy  deference  to  the 
Royal  will.  We  call  it  claptrap,  of  a  different  kind,  to  pretend 
that  ''  even  history,  with  a  deference  as  singular  as  it  is  signi- 
ficant, invariably  describes  him  as  Mr.  Pitt."  Then  why  does 
history — or  rather,  we  should  say,  why  do  old-fashioned  writers 
who  like  to  flavour  their  style  with  a  suspicion  of  St.  James's 
Street — at  least  as  "  invariably  "  speak  of  the  typically  genial 
Charles  James  Fox  as  "  Mr.  Fox  "  ?  We  call  these  things  claptrap, 
as  being  too  obviously  intended  to  catch  the  passing  applause  of  the 
unthinking  ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  apply  a  harsher  name  to 
such  a  flourish  as  that  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  same  bio- 
graphical sketch,  where  the  flattering  unction  is  laid  to  our  souls 
that,  "  with  the  exception  of  England,  no  country  expects  or  exacts 
from  her  statesmen  the  virtues  we  insist  upon."  As  Mr.  Ewald  is 
fond  of  musty  proverbs,  we  may  take  leave  to  remind  him  that 
comparisons  are  odious.  We  could  mention  more  than  one  Con- 
tinental State  the  servants  of  which  would  bitterly  resent  the 
insult  involved  in  Mr.  Ewald's  words— words  such  as  should  not 
be  lightly  uttered,  even  by  irresponsible  lips.  The  slipshod  care- 
lessness of  style  into  which  Mr.  Ewald  has  allowed  himself  to  fall 
betrays  itself  in  the  earliest  pages  of  his  book  ;  but  we  have  no 
space  for  citing  examples  of  this  petty,  but  irritating,  defect.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  prefer  even  an  occasional  slip  in  syntax 
to  such  a  vulgarism  as  "  He  was  always  the  stately  personage,"  or 
to  such  circumlocutions  as  "the  pauper's  favourite  fish"  (namely, 
sprats),  and  "  that  curious  ottoman  in  the  House  of  Lords  "  (to  wit, 
the  woolsack).  The  sketch  from  which  these  last  flowers  are  taken 
is  that  of  Lord  Eldon,  to  part  of  which  Mr.  Ewald  has  thought 
proper  to  give  a  semi-comic  flavour —  on  one  occasion,  in  deference 
to  Lord  Eldon's  own  practice  at  the  University,  even  hazarding 
a  pun.  We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  to  class  as  a  mere  trick 
of  style  a  favourite  turn  of  phrase  of  Mr.  Ewald's  and  of  the  class 
of  writers  among  whom  he  has  chosen  to  descend  : — "  We  know 
all  this,"  "  It  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  the  oft-told  history," 
especially  as,  after  saying  with  regard  to  the  shameful  episode  of 
the  Spanish  marriages  that  he  "  need  not  enter  into  it  at  length," 
he  does  so  to  the  comparatively  full  extent  of  four  pages.  This  kind 
of  reticence  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  that  displayed 
by  the  operatic  lover  in  Panard's  old  song:  — 

J'ai  vu  l'amant  d'une  bergere, 
Lorsqu'elle  dormait  dans  un  bois, 
Prescrire  aux  oiseaux  de  se  taire, 
Et,  lui,  chanter  a.  pleine  voix. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  indicate  without  any  unne- 
cessary reticence  our  reasons  for  regretting  that  a  book  such 
as  this  should  have  been  published  by  a  writer  who  in  this 
very  production  gives  some  proof  of  his  being  capable  of  better 
things.  Though  none  of  these  sketches  possesses  any  independent 
value  of  its  own  as  an  historical  essay,  yet  several  of  them  are 
written  with  a  degree  of  freshness  which,  combined  with  Mr. 
Ewald's  naturally  clear  intelligence  and  candid  spirit,  might  go  far 
to  make  him  an  agreeable  as  well  as  useful  historical  writer.  The 
sketch  of  Halifax,  to  which  perhaps  may  be  added  that  of  Chatham 
iu  the  first  volume,  is  not  uninteresting;  nor  is  that  of  Canning  in  the 
second,  which  reminds  us  of  the  strange  want  of  an  adequate  bio- 
graphy of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  as  well  as  "  brilliant "  among 
our  modern  statesmen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  sketch  of 
Strafford  strikes  us  as  specially  crude  and  carelessly  put  together  ; 
while  we  certainly  demur  to  accepting,  on  the  scant  premisses 
furnished  by  Mr.  Ewald,  his  (to  our  mind)  ungenerous  conclusions 
as  to  the  political  character  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
sketch  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  in  truth  only  a  fragment,  as  Lord 
Dalling's  Memoir  was  in  truth  only  a  sketch.  In  matters  of 
detail,  scrupulous  accuracy  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for  from  Mr. 
Ewald  in  his  present  phase  of  authorship.  To  speak  of  "  the 
Protestant  Elector  Palatine  of  Bohemia  "  seems  to  betray  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  Elector  was  King  of  Bohemia.  To 
describe  "  Holland  "  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  coupling  it  with  Sweden,  as  "a  gallant  little  kingdom/ 
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inay  be  a  venial  slip;  but  to  call  William  III.  "the  son  of 
William  of  Nassau,"  though  the  phrase  might  admit  of  a  species 
of  defence,  suggests  a  looseness  of  memory  which  would  be 
very  much  out  of  place  in  one  who  loftily  refers  to  the  works 
of  Lord  Macaulay  as  read  "  by  all  who  prefer  brilliancy  of  style  to 
accuracy  of  statement.''  For  a  hopelessly  loose  way  of  putting- 
things  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Ewald's  account  of  the  change  in  the 
views  of  Pitt  towards  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  tho  reasons 
which  caused  him  in  the  end  to  determine  for  war.  Let  any 
one  who  chooses  read  this  passage  (Vol.  I.  p.  315-316),  and  see 
how  far  it  corresponds  to  the  actual  sequence  of  events,  and  the 
actual  relations  to  the  successive  French  declarations  of  war  of  the 
Girondists  and  the  Jacobins.  Vagueness  is  not  always  a  sufficient 
protection  for  looseness  of  statement ;  although  it  may  for  some 
reasons  be  preferable  to  mere  ambiguity.  When  Mr.  Ewald,  in 
speaking  of  the  period  of  the  Belgian  Revolution,  remarks  that 
"  the  German  sovereigns  had  entered  into  a  Teutonic  league  to 
suppress  the  liberties  that  had  been  accorded  to  their  subjects,-'  he 
seems  to  be  confounding:  the  Federal  resolution  of  1S32  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1S15.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  he  may  not  have  been  thinking  of  either ;  but 
the  problem  is  one  on  which  we  need  hardly  enter  into  further 
speculation.  We  trust  that  we  have  shown  sufficient  cause  for 
recording  our  protest  against  the  kind  of  "  studies "  which  Mr. 
Ewald  has  thought  proper  to  set  before  the  public. 


FARRAR'S  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  ST.  PAUL.* 

WE  heartily  wish  we  could  praise  without  reserve  this  new 
production  of  Canon  Farrar's  busy  and  vigorous  pen.  All 
his  publications  are  characterized  by  freshness,  by  a  lively  interest 
in  his  subject,  and  a  copious  outpouring  of  multifarious  reading 
which  with  many  will  pass  for  scholarship.  His  Seekers  after 
God  is  a  model  little  book,  unpretending,  yet  full  of  valuable 
matter ;  no  one  could  read  it  through  without  learning  much  that  is 
■worth  knowing  about  those  philosophers  who,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Christian  Church,  grappled  manfully  with  problems  which 
only  a  revelation  whereto  they  were  strangers  could  have  enabled 
them  to  solve.  His  Life  of  Christ  took  one  almost  by  storm 
through  its  brilliancy  and  freedom  from  conventional  restraint, 
though  from  the  first  a  careful  reader  could  hardly  fail  to  note  a 
certain  shallowness  of  thought,  and  to  deplore  at  times  a  tone  of 
irreverence,  not  the  less  painful  because  the  writer  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  it.  Dr.  Farrar  probably  does  not  anticipate  a  like 
measure  of  success  for  the  volumes  now  under  review,  and  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  he  will  obtain  it.  They  seem 
to  us  to  exhibit  all  the  faults  of  his  earlier  efforts  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  without  possessing  some  of  the  qualities  which  helped  to 
atone  for  them.  The  style,  in  particular — never  a  strong  point 
with  our  author — is  unlikely  to  satisfy  even  his  ardent  admirers ; 
fluctuating  as  it  does  between  turgid  rhetoric  and  a  tone  of 
jaunty  familiarity  better  suited  to  the  columns  of  the  American 
daily  press.  We  will  cite  but  one  example  of  the  kind  of  English 
writing  which  the  Canon  thinks  seemly,  while  describing  so  grave 
and  touching  a  scene  as  that  "  drawing-room  audience  "  (a3  he  calls 
it)  accorded  to  St.  Paul  by  Festus  and  the  younger  Agrippa : — 

"  Tou  are  trying  to  persuade  me  offhand  to  be  a  '  Christian  !  '  "  he  said, 
with  a  balfrsuppressed  smile  ;  and  this  finished  specimen  of  courtly 
eutrapelia  was  his  bantering  answer  to  St.  Paul's  appeal.  Doubtless  his 
polished  remark  on  this  compendious  style  of  making  converts  sounded 
very  witty  to  that  distinguished  company,  and  they  would  with  difficulty 
suppress  their  laughter  at  the  notion  that  Agrippa,  favourite  of  Claudius, 
friend  of  Nero,  King  of  Chalcis,  Itura;a,  Trachonitis,  nominator  of  the 
High  Priest,  and  supreme  guardiau  of  the  Temple  treasures,  should  suc- 
cumb to  the  potency  of  this  "  short  method  with  a  Jew."  That  a  Paul 
should  make  the  King  a  Christian  (!)  would  sound  too  ludicrous. — Vol.  ii. 
P-  359- 

Now  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  for  what  class  of  readers  a 
style  like  this  is  supposed  to  be  suited.  Certainly  not  for  plain 
people,  who  would  know  nothing  about  eutrapelia,  and  would 
hardly  detect  the  flavour  of  that  ill-timed  reference  to  the  Short 
and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  respecting  whose  author  one  not 
of  Canon  Farrar's  calibre  declared  that  "  he  was  indeed  a  reasoner 
not  to  be  reasoned  against";  yet  surely  a  student  of  ordinary 
taste  and  cultivation  would  as  soon  relish  the  leading  articles  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  as  poor  stuff  like  the  above,  emphasized  though 
it  be  with  treble  iuverted  commas  and  notes  of  admiration.  Nor  is 
it  pleasant,  in  a  work  which  professes  to  be  an  expansion  and  in 
some  sense  an  exposition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament, 
to  be  perpetually  encountering  such  phrases  as  "  Greek  gamins/'  i 
"  house  to  house "  ministry,  "  out  and  out "  Apostles,  "  mass- 
meetings,"  "  their  worships  "  the  magistrates,  "  your  Excellency  " 
the  Governor,  "  worthy  couple,"  and  the  like ;  or  to  hear  of  men 
"  touched  in  their  pockets,"  or  of  the  Apostle  "  keeping  the  wolf 
from  the  door  "  by  working  in  "  Aquila's  squalid  shop."  The 
false  delicacy  of  the  rendering  of  koWuhcvoi  in  vol.  ii.  p.  259  note, 
is  a  real,  though  no  doubt  an  unintentional,  violation  of  right 
feeling;  and  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  a  host  of  villanous 
compounds  wherewith  the  Canon  has  attempted  to  adorn  the 
English  language.  "  Self-pity  "  may  perhaps  pass  muster  under 
the  cover  of  "  self-love"  and  Mr.  Smiles's  "  self-help  " ;  but  not  so 
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easily  "  antinomy  "  (meaning  thereby  self-contradiction  "),  "  whole- 
heartedness,''  "  letter-worshipping "  "  fisher-huts,"  "  abortive- 
born,"  " word-battlings"  "myriad-sided,"  "devil-doctrines."  If 
our  author  could  not  write  better  than  most  persons  who  under- 
take the  office  of  public  instructors  we  should  not  waste  time  upon 
criticism  of  this  minute  kind.  The  misfortune  is  that,  like  Horace's 
lover,  he  seems  to  mistake  his  worst  faults  for  beauties. 

The  main  design  of  these  two  full  and  elaborate  volumes  will 
commend  themselves  to  every  student  of  Holy  Scripture.  Modern 
lives  of  St.  Paul  there  are,  as  Mr.  Martineau  remarks,  with  as  much 
humour  as  truth,  which  partake  much  of  the  nature  of  illustrative 
"  guide-books,  so  instructive  that  by  far  tho  greatest  part  of  thei  r 
information  would  have  been  new"  to  the  Apostle  himself  (vol.  i. 
p.  525).  To  these  "  admirable  works  "  Canon  Farrar,  in  passing, 
assigns  their  due  meed  of  commendation  ;  his  book  pretends  not  to 
enter  into  competition  with  them : — 

It  has  been  written  [he  says]  in  great  measure  with  a  different  purpose, 
as  well  as  from  a  different  point  of  view.  My  chief  object  has  been  to  give 
a  definite,  accurate,  and  intelligible  impression  of  St.  Paul's  teaching ;  of 
the  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  of  the  circumstances  which 
educed  his  statements  of  doctrine  and  practice;  of  the  inmost  heart  of  his 
theology  in  each  of  its  phases ;  of  his  Epistles  as  a  whole,  and  of  each 
Epistle  in  particular  as  complete  and  perfect  in  itself. — Preface,  p.  viii. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of 
his  labours,  if  only  they  approximate  to  his  ideal  standard ;  and  it 
is  because,  in  our  judgment,  they  fail  to  do  so  that  we  can 
accept  them  with  but  qualified  approval.  The  first  defect,  which 
must  strike  even  a  hasty  reader,  is  his  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  catalogue  of  St.  Paul's  writings. 
In  his  earlier  pages  he  simply  says  in  a  footnote  (vol.  i.  p.  10), 
"  I  do  not  reckon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  believing  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Apollos  " — a  vague  guess,  first  ventured  on  by  Luther, 
and  wholly  incapable  both  of  proof  and  refutation.  As  his 
second  volume  proceeds  the  Canon  thinks  a  little  more  explana- 
tion necessary ;  and,  having  stated  of  Apollos  that  "  he  watered 
what  Paul  had  planted,"  he  adds,  again  in  a  foot-note, 
"  There  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  Apollos  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  reading  that  Epistle 
(which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  these  volumes)  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  essentially  Pauline  as  is  much  of  its  phraseology,  the  main 
method  is  original,  and  would  probably  be  more  pleasing  and  con- 
vincing to  Jeivs  than  any  which  St.  Paul  was  led  to  adopt"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  20).  Twice  in  later  pages  the  same  opinion  is  conveyed,  i;i 
terms  yet  more  positive — "  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
not  written  by  the  Apostle  is  now  almost  universally  believed" 
(p.  483,  note) — a  statement  which  we  aver  to  be  quite  mistaken — 
and  more  modestly  towards  the  end  of  his  labours,  "  Of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  have  said  nothing,  because  I  hope  to  speak 
of  it  hereafter,  and  because,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  me  abso- 
lutely convincing,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul's  "  (p. 
510).  Dr.  Farrar  is  not  to  be  complained  of  for  holding  what 
private  opinion  he  pleases  on  a  question  which  from  the  third 
century  downwards  has  been  a  subject  of  fair  debate  ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  demand,  in  the  case  of  a  composition  which  he  admits 
to  be  "essentially  Pauline  in  much  of  its  phraseology,"  and  which 
has  been  widely  received  as  St.  Paul's  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
churches,  that  it  should  not  be  discarded  altogether  when  he 
attempts  to  describe  the  teaching  of  that  Apostle,  at  least  without 
due  cause  stated  and  examined. 

Yet  we  must  acknowledge  that,  had  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
been  admitted  to  its  proper  place  in  these  pages,  about  half  of 
them  would  require  to  be  rewritten.  There  seems  to  be  in  our 
author's  nature  a  stronger  dislike  to  the  spirit,  to  the  rites  and 
ordinances,  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  than  we  ever  before  observed 
in  the  writings  of  any  one  who  had  a  real  faith  in  its  divine  origin, 
as  we  are  sure  he  has.  Circumcision,  for  example,  is  mentioned 
over  and  over  again  in  such  terms  as,  if  the  scattered  notices  were 
brought  together  (a  task  we  should  certainly  shrink  from),  would 
probably  startle  the  writer  himself,  who  yet  would  not  deny  that 
it  was,  after  all,  the  seal  of  God's  covenant  made  with  Abraham. 
There  is,  again,  an  almost  spiteful  minuteness  in  his  detail  of  the 
burdens  Paul  would  have  to  defray  for  "  the  four  paupers  "  who 
had  on  them  the  vow  of  Nazarites,  and  who  had  been  recommended 
to  him  by  James*  and  the  elders  (Acts  xxi.  23,  24).  Is  it  not 
almost  certain  that  "  the  sixteen  sacrificial  animals  and  the 
accompanying  meat  offerings,"  about  which  he  declaims  (vol.  ii. 
p.  296),  had  long  since  been  commuted,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
purification  after  childbirth,  for  the  humbler  offering  of  the  "  two 
turtles  or  two  young  pigeons"  (Num.  vi.  10),  which  he  passes  by 
in  absolute  silence  ?  In  transferring  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
his  own  distaste  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Moses,  he 
could  not  possibly  admit  the  evidence  of  an  Epistle  which  so 
signally  illustrates  the  true  nature  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  setting 
forth  in  types  and  shadows  the  same  spiritual  truths  as  are 
plainly  revealed  in  the  New. 

Dr.  Farrar's  common  sense  revolts  from  giving  credence  to  those 
theories  which  nave  lately  been  propounded  in  Germany  respect- 
ing the  alleged  antagonism  between  the  systems  of  theology  up- 
held by  St.  Paul  and  the  original  Apostles  respectively  ;  theories 
for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  groundwork  worth  the  attention 
of  a  thinking  man.  He  repeatedly  rejects  the  notion  that  the  evil 
"  counter-mission  "  which  dogged  the  Apostle's  footsteps  wherever 
he  went  was  composed  of  emissaries  from  the  Apostolic  Church  at 
Jerusalem  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  systematically  un- 
just to  James,  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  and  to  the  community  over 
which  he  presided.    We  pick  out  a  few  sentences  from  his  very 
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full  account  of  Paul's  reception  on  his  final  visit  to  Jerusalem;  for 
the  spirit  which  pervades  it  there  is  absolutely  no  pretext  supplied 
by  our  only  extant  record,  Acts  xxi.  17-25. 

As  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  in  the  light  of  the  Epistles  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  impression  that  the  meeting  between  the  Apostle  and  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem  was  cold.  [But  notice  the  strong  wording  of  ver.  17,  aauevas 
a7rctie£avTo,  for  so  it  should  be  read.]  It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  the  first 
object  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the  contribution  from  which 
Paul  had  hoped  so  much.  ...  It  must  have  been  a  far  larger  bounty 
than  they  had  any  reason  to  expect,  and  on  this  occasion,  if  ever,  we  might 
surely  have  looked  for  a  little  effusive  sympathy,  a  little  expansive  warmth, 
on  the  part  of  a  community  which  had  received  so  tangible  a  proof  of  the 
Apostle's  kindness.  Yet  we  are  not  told  about  a  word  of  thanks,  and  we 
see  but  too  plainly  that  Paul's  hardly  disguised  misgiving  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  gift  would  be  accented  (Horn.  xv.  31)  was  confirmed.  Never 
in  ainr  age  have  the  recipients  of  alms  at  Jerusalem  been  remarkable  for 
gratitude.  {Note. — Witness  the  treatment  in  recent  days  of  Sir  M.  Monte- 
fiore  and  Dr.  Frank],  after  conferring  on  them  the  largest  pecuniary 
benefits.) — Vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

"  Hie  nigrae  succus  loliginis :  htec  est  aerugo  mera " ;  and  so 
might  have  passed  without  further  notice.  Hardly  so,  however, 
the  insinuation  that  in  the  matter  of  the  being  at  charges  for  the 
Nazarites'  vow  these  false  brethren,  with  James  at  their  head,  took 
a  mean  advantage  of  the  generous  simplicity  of  Paul.  When  that 
Apostle  narrated  in  full  detail  the  work  he  had  done, 

What  love  and  exultation  should  such  a  narrative  have  excited !  All 
that  we  are  told  is,  that  "the3-,  on  hearing  it.  glorified  God,  and  said" — 
what  ?  The  repetition,  the  echo,  of  bitter  and  even  deadly  reproaches 
against  St.  Paul,  coupled  with  a  suggestion  which,  however  necessary  they 
may  have  deemed  it,  was  none  the  less  humiliating.  "  You  observe,  brother, 
how  many  myriads  of  the  Jews  there  are  that  have  embraced  the  faith, 
and  they  are  all  zealots  of  the  Law."  The  expression  is  a  startling 
one.  Were  there,  indeed,  at  that  early  date  "many  myriads"  of  Jewish 
Christians,  when  we  know  how  insignificant  numerically  were  the  churches 
even  at  such  places  as  Pome  and  Corinth,  and  when  we  learn  how  small 
was  the  body  of  Christians  which,  a  decade  after,  took  refuge  at  Pella  from 
the  impending  ruin  of  Jerusalem  ?  If  we  are  to  take  the  expression 
literally — if  there  were  even  as  many  as  two  myriads  of  Christians  who 
were  all  zealous  for  the  Law — it  only  shows  how  fatal  was  the  risk  that 
the  Church  would  be  absorbed  into  a  mere  slightly-differentiated  syna- 
gogue.— Ibid.  p.  294. 

In  the  same  captious  spirit,  when  the  counsel  of  the  elders, 
honest  and  friendly  as  it  surely  was,  proved  in  the  issue  so  dis- 
astrous, our  author  asks  in  a  triumphant  tone,  "  How  came  it  that 
not  one  of  these  '  many  myriads '  lifted  an  arm  or  raised  a  voice  " 
(p-  317)  in  the  Apostle's  utmost  peril?  Even  if  we  held  with 
John  Knox  that  St.  Paul's  compliance  in  this  matter  of  the  vow 
met  with  its  merited  reward  in  his  consequent  sufferings,  we 
should  still  uphold  the  integrity  of  his  unwise  counsellors. 

Cauou  Farrar  blazons  on  his  title-page  Chrysostom's  happy 
speech  el  <al  IlaOXos  rjv  d\X'  clvSpurros  rjv,  and  all  we  can  wish  for 
is,  that  he  should  be  represented  as  the  man  he  was  ;  the  picture 
exhibited  in  these  pages  we  believe  to  be  remote  enough  from  the 
truth.  Ugly,  dwarfish,  purblind,  epileptic,  rude  and  slow  of 
speech,  too  timid  or  helpless  to  travel  alone — such  is  Dr.  Farrar's 
ideal  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  even  withholds  from  his 
hero  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  as  for  other  causes 
equally  slight,  so  because  he  did  not  reason  in  the  manner  of  Aris- 
totle in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans,  or  make  the 
most  remotely  faint  allusion  to  "  the  splendid  guesses  of  the 
Phrcdo"  (obviously  because  they  were  nothing  but  guesses)  when 
writing  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (Vol.  i.  p.  38).  That  St.  Paul's  thorn  (our  author  calls  it 
his  "  stake  ")  in  the  flesh  was  a  defect  of  eyesight,  others  had  con- 
jectured before  him  from  Gal.  vi.  11.  The  epileptic  theory  is,  we 
presume,  almost  a  peculiar  possession  of  our  imaginative  Canon, 
whereof  few  will  wish  to  rob  him.  Krenkel,  however,  presses 
the  literal  meaning  of  ('^TrrCaaTe  in  Gal.  iv.  14,  by  noting 
the  practice  of  spitting  to  avert  an  attack  of  that  fell  disease 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  153).  YVe  will  do  our  author  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve that  he  does  not  connect  the  "  trances "  which  came 
over  the  Apostle  at  more  than  one  crisis  of  his  eventful  history 
(Acts  xxii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1-3)  with  accesses  of  bodily  or  mental 
disease  ;  yet,  if  this  opinion  be  rejected,  we  know  not  any  plausible 
conjecture  to  substitute  in  its  place.  As  to  the  statements  of 
writers  from  the  sixth  century  downwards,  which  are  gathered 
in  vol.  ii.  Excursus  xi.,  wTe  should  as  soon  think  of  appealing  to 
Raffaelle's  cartoons  to  establish  an  opposite  conclusion ;  and  we 
refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  "  sad  probability  that  there  were  periods 
in  St.  Paul's  career  at  which,  owing  to  the  disfigurement  wrought 
by  the  ravages  of  his  aflliction,  we  should  not  have  liked  to  gaze 
upon  his  face." 

Just  as  unwilling  are  wo  to  accept  Dr.  Farrar,  vice  Gumming 
retired,  as  an  interpreter  of  obscure  or  unfulfilled  prophecy.  Were 
the  subject  less  grave,  it  would  be  amusing  to  mark  the  confident 
air  with  which  he  propounds  his  discoveries  in  this  field: — 

.St.  Paul's  "  Lawless  One  "  and  "  Man  of  Sin  "  [2  Thess.  ii.  4,  8],  who  is 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  adveut  of  Christ,  must  have  some  chronological 
analogy  to  St.  John's  Antichrist.  Now  St.  John's  Antichrist  in  the  Epistles 
is  mainly  Gnostic  heresy  ("Omnia  hxreticus  Antichristus" — Luther),  and 
the  denial  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  (1  John  iv.  3).  In  the 
Apocalypse  it  is  Nero.  In  the.  Old  Testament  Antichrist  is  Antioehus 
Epiphanes.  What  has  this  to  do  either  with  the  Papacy  or  with  the  Re- 
formation ? — Vol.  i.  p.  616,  note. 

Not  much,  we  suspect ;  but  we  feel  more  at  home  with  our  author 
in  his  destructive  than  in  bis  constructive  criticism.  The  crowning 
hypothesis  is  that  6  Kart'x'ov  (2  Thess.  ii.  7)  is  the  Emperor  Claudius 
(vol.  ii.  p.  584  note),  possibly  with  a  punning  reference  to  his 
name. 

We  have  been  forced  to  differ  from  Canon  Farrar  so  widelv 


that  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  something  in  a  different  strain. 
He  has  noble  ideas  of  a  biographer's  functions,  and  no  doubt  has 
done  his  utmost  to  realize  them.  Caring  comparatively  little  for 
the  petty  details  of  St.  Paul's  daily  existence,  he  pleads  that  "  We 
know  a  man  truly  when  we  know  him  at  his  greatest  and  his  best; 
we  realize  bis  significance  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  when  we 
see  him  in  the  noblest  activity  of  his  career,  on  the  loftiest  summit, 
and  in  the  fullest  glory  of  his  life  "  (vol.  i.  p.  11).  He  vindicates 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1,  2  Timothy,  Titus)  with 
vigour  and  success,  expressing  a  decided  conviction  in  the  truth  of 
his  conclusions,  and  that,  too,  after  giving  more  than  their  due 
of  "  respectful  attention  "  to  the  objections  of  De  Wette,  Renan, 
Davidsou,  and  others.  He  has  les3  patience  with  the  so-called 
critics  who  have  chosen  to  represent  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as 
an  unauthentic  work  written  for  a  purpose  in  the  second  century, 
and  fairly  observes  on  the  whole  subject : — "  It  has  been  said  that 
Paley  uses  the  discrepancies  between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
to  prove  their  independence,  and  the  agreements  to  establish  their 
truthfulness.  It  may  certainly  be  said  that  the  Tubingen  school 
adduces  un-Pauline  expressions  to  prove  non-authenticity,  and 
Pauline  expressions  to  prove  forgery"  (vol.ii.p.  622,  note).  For  the 
sake  of  this  manly  protest  against  irrational  rationalism  we  will  part 
on  friendly  terms  with  Canon  Farrar,  wishing  him,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  future  labours,  a  more  chastened  judgment  and  a  purer 
taste  in  regard  to  his  English  style. 

Before  we  conclude  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  oversights, 
venial  enough  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  yet  nothing  the  less 
worth  setting  right.  Such  are  "  I  am  sorry  that  each  (Jeg.  such) 
fault  can  be  proved  by  the  Queen"  (ii.  64) ;  "  Domitian  {leg.  Dio- 
cletian) and  Maximin  struck  medals  of  Hercules  and  the 
Hydra  "(i.  177).  Again,  what  authority  is  there  for  the  state- 
ment that  "  Pascal  had  been  trained  as  a  Jesuit  "  (i.  4),  or  that 
the  incestuous  man  in  1  Cor.  v.  1  sinned  in  his  father's  lifetime 
(ii.  92)  ?  In  that  really  pathetic  passage  which  tells  how  that 
"  the  characteristic  of  waning  life  is  disenchantment,  a  sense  of 
inexorable  weariness,  a  sense  of  inevitable  disappointment '' 
(»•  573)»  the  instance  of  the  Baptist  is  precarious,  and  that  of  Elijah 
ill-chosen,  inasmuch  as  that  prophet  had  by  no  means  run  his 
course  when  the  phase  of  feeling  passed  over  him  to  which  he 
gave  expression  in  1  Kings  xix.  4.  Finally,  we  marvel  greatly  at 
being  told  that  the  evidence  between  the  readings  xcupw,  "  oppor- 
tunity," and  Kvplw,  "Lord,"  in  Bom.  xii.  11  is  "very  nicely 
balanced,''  manuscripts  and  versions  giving  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance to  the  latter  form.  But,  in  truth,  the  Canon's  know- 
ledge of  Biblical  criticism  is  not  extensive,  and,  when  he  ventures 
upon  an  independent  judgment  (as  in  adopting  Kvplov  in  Acts 
xx.  28),  he  seldom  satisfies  the  wary  student.  Nor  can  we  say 
much  for  the  fulness  or  accuracy  of  the  index  appended  to  these 
volumes. 


A  LADY'S  LIFE  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.* 

TBIO  put  a  criticism  in  the  form  of  a  rule  of  three  sum,  we  may  say 
J-  that,  as  the  frowning  precipices  and  savage  canons  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  to  the  sunny  and  smiling  scenery  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  so  is  Miss  Bird's  present  volume  to  that  in  which  she  de- 
scribed the  Hawaian  paradise.  Ladies  have  gone  round  the  world, 
like  Mme.  Ida  Pfeill'er,  when  travelling  was  a  more  serious  business 
than  it  is  now.  They  have  braced  their  nerves  to  thrilling  ad- 
ventures, such  as  the  descent  of  a  mine  or  the  ascent  of  a 
mountain.  But  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  lady,  even  in  the 
pages  of  fiction,  who  weut  through  so  much  iu  the  way  of  ad- 
venture as  Miss  Bird.  We  cannot  wonder  that  she  excited  a  wide- 
spread sensation  among  the  gossip-loving  editors  of  the  Western 
States  ;  or  that  wherever  she  came  iu  her  devious  wanderings,  she 
invariably  found  that  her  fame  had  gone  before  her.  She  gives 
some  hints  for  her  own  portrait,  if  she  does  not  actually  sketch 
it.  She  implies  that  her  frame  is  slight,  and  she  tells  us  that 
her  health  was  indifferent.  Yet  she  not  only  deliberately  faced 
dangers  and  difficulties  from  which  a  man  of  nerve  and  courage 
might  have  shrunk,  but  she  endured  hardships  through  long 
weeks  iu  the  autumn  and  winter  that  might  well  have  shattered 
the  most  robust  constitution.  Some  of  her  night  exploits  in  the 
Western  wilds  and  in  the  depth  of  a  Western  winter  remind  us 
of  nothing  so  much  as  Ruxton's  famous  ride  northward  from 
Mexico,  which  he  describes  in  his  Adventures  in  the  Far  West. 
In  a  country  where  every  one  carries  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  a  man 
is  far  more  likely  to  dispense  with  his  coat  than  with  his  revolver, 
Miss  Bird  was  literally  an  unprotected  female.  When  she  was 
persuaded  to  provide  herself  with  a  pistol,  she  only  found  it  an 
encumbrance ;  and  she  trusted  entirely  to  the  chivalry  of  roughs 
and  ruffians,  which,  to  do  them  justice,  never  failed  her.  The 
male  riding  attire  which  she  had  learned  to  adopt  iu  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  seldom  provoked  remark,  and  never  subjected  her 
to  insult,  though  at  first  she  was  rather  shy  of  appearing  in  it. 
She  rode  alone  day  after  day ;  groping  her  wn/y  along  lonely 
tracks,  where  for  leagues  she  might  meet  no  living  soul,  and 
could  only  steer  a  course  by  the  stars  or  natural  landmarks. 
More  often  than  not  she  was  belated,  for  many  of  these 
journeyings  were  in  the  shortest  days  of  the  year,  when  she  had 
to  puzzle  out  a  path  through  snow-storms  and  snow-drifts.  In 

*  A  Lady's  Lift  in  the  Roc/ty  Mountains.  By  Isabella  L.  Bird.  Author 
of"  Six  Months  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  &c."  Loudon  :  John  Murray. 
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looking  for  night  quarters,  it  was  rarely  that  she  could  count 
upon  finding  an  inn  or  any  place  of  public  entertainment.  She 
simply  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  nearest  dwelling,  whether  it 
happened  to  be  a  log  hut  or  a  more  pretentious  ranch*.  There 
she  asked  for  the  hospitality  which  was  never  refused,  although, 
we  may  add,  it  was  almost  invariably  paid  for.  This  looking  out  for 
night  billets  was  a  lottery  in  which  the  blanks  infinitely  exceeded 
the  prizes  in  number.  Now  she  was  welcomed  to  the  rather  im- 
posing mansion  of  some  great  stock-breeder,  with  mirrors  and 
hangings  and  sumptuous  bed-rooms,  and  the  refinement  that  was 
implied  by  these  evidences  of  civilization.  Now  she  was  in  the 
neatly-kept  cottage  of  an  educated  German  immigrant,  where  her 
eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  signs  of  taste  and  cleanliness.  But 
far  oftener  she  had  to  be  grateful  for  the  bare  roof  over  her 
head  which  protected  her  from  the  cold  and  the  roughness  of  the 
weather.  She  was  thankful  for  a  bench  in  the  corner  of  a  kitchen 
whose  floor  was  strewed  with  sleeping  teamsters  and  woodmen;  or 
she  shared  an  apartment  with  a  mob  of  women  and  children  where 
smoke  and  vermin  made  rest  impossible.  These  were  the  incidents 
of  her  dailv  travel  on  occasional  trips  in  her  character  of  tourist. 
But  for  weeks  on  end  she  inhabited  cabins  in  the  mountains,  where 
the  walls  of  rough-hewn  logs  did  not  even  exclude  the  drifting 
snow.  She  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  howling  of  the  storm  and 
the  wolves ;  and  she  woke  up  in  the  morning  to  shake  her  blankets 
from  the  heavy  covering  of  snow-flakes  that  had  gathered  on  them 
through  the  night.  Money  was  necessary  in  Colorado  as  else- 
where, seeing  that  horse-hire  and  the  rough  accommodation  must 
be  paid  for.  And  once  Miss  Bird  ran  out  of  money  altogether; 
or  rather,  she  was  like  the  Ancient  Mariner  on  the  "painted 
ocean,''  with  "  water,  water  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink!" 
There  were  various  banks  in  Denver  City,  and  she  carried  circular 
notes  in  her  pocket-book ;  but  there  was  a  panic  in  those  parts, 
aud  the  banks  had  stopped  payment,  and  declined  to  negotiate  her 
notes  upon  any  terms.  Then  she  retired  to  short  commons  in  a 
mountain  hut,  with  a  couple  of  young  sporting  adventurers  for 
her  only  companions,  to  wait  for  easier  times  in  the  local  money 
market. 

How  her  health  not  only  stood  these  hardships,  but  was 
actually  all  the  better  for  them,  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
qualities  of  the  Colorado  atmosphere.  The  cold  is  bitter,  but 
the  sun  is  bright,  and  the  air  is  marvellously  dry  and  pure. 
That  the  Colorado  climate  has  been  "  cracked  up "  not  un- 
reasonably is  shown  by  the  deserved  reputation  it  has  gained  for 
extraordinary  cures  of  lung  diseases  and  chest  complaints. 
Hotels,  we  believe,  have  been  opened  in  Estes  Park  and  else- 
where since  Miss  Bird  paid  her  winter  visit  to  those  regions. 
But  she  found  numbers  of  invalids  dwelling  in  log  cabins,  and  re- 
duced to  roughing  it  on  the  coarsest  fare.  Many  of  the  settlers 
had  migrated  thither  after  being  given  over  by  the  doctors  in  the 
more  settled  States ;  and,  though  some  of  them  had  delayed  the 
change  too  long,  not  a  few  had  been  entirely  restored  by  it.  But, 
if  the.  climate  would  be  nearly  perfect  for  people  who  are  well  fed, 
well  housed,  and  comfortably  clothed,  the  life  there,  as  it  had  to 
be  endured  in  Miss  Bird's  time,  was  hard  and  repulsive  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  sunny,  lotus-eating 
existence  she  had  so  much  enjoyed  in  the  Hawaian  Archipelago. 
In  Colorado  we  are  told  that  the  settlers,  though  they  are  given 
up  to  money-getting,  tind  it  a  continual  struggle  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  She  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  those  of  the 
••  peasant  proprietor  3  class,  for  some  of  the  cattle-breeders  and 
mine  speculators  are  sufficiently  wealthy.  The  people  scrape 
through  each  day,  seldom  dreaming  of  a  competency  in  the  future. 
The  very  children  are  brought  up  to  look  after  the  main  chance, 
and  taught  that  "  doing  "  your  neighbour  is  the  golden  rule  of 
successful  respectability.  And  there  are  ruffians  notorious  for 
their  deeds  of  blood,  who  live  in  defiance  of  the  laws  they  have 
outraged,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood  which  they  curse  with 
their  presence. 

This  little  volume  is  so  brimful  of  incident  and  adventure  that,  dip 
into  it  where  we  may,  we  can  hardly  go  far  wrong.  The  author's 
first  solitary  ride  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Truckee  river  to  the 
lonely  Jake  of  Tahoe ;  aud  her  account  of  it  gives  a  good  idea 
both  of  her  vivid  style  and  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the 
mountain  scenery.    The  Truckee  was 

a  clear,  rushing  mountain  stream,  in  which  immense  pine  logs  had  crone 
aground,  not  to  be  floated  off  til]  the  next  freshet;  a  loud-tongucd,  rollicking 
stream  of  ice-cold  water,  on  whose  banks  no  ferns  or  trailers  hang,  and  which 
leaves  no  greenness  along  its  turbulent  progress.  All  was  bright,  with  that 
brilliancy  of  sky  and  atmosphere  which  1  never  saw  till  I  came  to  Califor- 
nia, combined  with  an  elasticity  in  the  air  which  removes  all  lassitude  and 
gives  one  spirit  enough  for  anything.  On  either  side  ol  the  Truckee  great 
sierras  rose  like  wails,  castellated,  embattled,  rifted,  skirted  and  crowned 
with  pines  of  enormous  size,  the  walls  now  and  then  breaking  apart  to 
show  some  snow-slashed  peak,  rising  into  a  heaven  of  intense,  unclouded, 
sunny  blue. 

Hiding  through  the  dense  forest  in  the  shadow  of  the  gloomy 
pines  the  horse  she  had  hired  for  the  excursion  became  fidgety. 
She  was  sitting  carelessly,  shortening  a  stirrup,  "  when  a  great 
dark,  hairy  beast  rose,  crashing  and  snorting  out  of  the  tangle  just 
in  front  of  me."  The  horse  had  reason  for  his  alarm,  for  the 
ahimal  that  scared  him  was  a  bear.  He  shied  and  plunged, 
and,  a3  it  was  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  his  rider  thought 
it  prudent  to  throw  herself  off,  and  part  company  with  him. 
The  bear  bolted  in  one  direction,  the  horse  in  another.  The  con- 
sequences might  have  been  serious :  but  not  only  did  Miss  Bird 
pick  herself  up  unhurt,  but  her  runaway  mount  was  happily 
'.aught  for  her.    The  drivers  of  a  freight  waggon,  drawn  by  eleven 


yoke  of  oxen,  the  only  people  she  had  met  on  the  road,  drew  their 
i  team  across  the  track,  and  stopped  the  horse  on  his  way  back  to  hia 
'  stable.  Then  they  told  the  lady  that  the  neighbouring  woods  had 
been  full  of  brown  and  grizzly  bears  for  some  days — adding,  how- 
I  ever,  by  way  of  reassuring  her,  that  nobody  was  in  any  danger  from 
them.  A  more  risky  expedition  was  her  atteumt  to  find  a  way 
into  Estes  Park  through  its  mountain  barriers,  although  on  that 
occasion  she  had  company.  She  had  prevailed  on  a  sour  Calvinistic 
couple,  in  whose  cabin  she  had  passed  some  dreary  weeks,  to  act  as 
her  guides  and  companions ;  though,  before  they  were  baffled  and 
reduced  to  beat  a  retreat,  she  had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
bewildered  party.  It  was  really  high  time  for  a  lady  to  turn 
back.  Guided  by  this  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  was  as  stupid  as  he  was 
pigheaded,  they  had  followed  "  a  trail,  tolerably  well  worn,"  which 
tinned  out  to  have  been  made  by  bears  in  search  of  wild  cherries : — 

My  horse  fell  first,  rolling  over  twice  and  breaking  off  a  part  of  the 
saddle  in  his  second  roll,  knocking  me  off  a  shelf  of  three  feet  of  descent. 
.  .  .  The  ravine  became  a  wild  gulch,  the  dry  bed  of  some  awful  torrent ; 
there  were  huge  shelves  of  rock,  great  overhanging  walls  of  rock,  great 
prostrate  trees,  cedar  spikes  and  cacti  to  wound  the  feet,  aud  then  a  preci- 
pice fully  500  feet  deep. 

V>"e  should  gladly,  did  our  limits  admit  of  it,  go  on  to  give  an 
account  of  Miss  Bird's  ascent  of  Long's  Peak,  "  the  American  Matter- 
horn,"  a  fair  achievement  for  a  lady  who  assures  us  that  she  has 
"  no  head  and  no  ancles  " ;  though  she  was"  dragged  up  like  a  bale 
of  goods  "  over  the  worst  places.  She  started  for  the  formidable 
performance  in  a  pair  of  man's  boots  she  had  borrowed,  her  own 
being  worn  out.  And  she  would  hardly  have  accomplished  it, 
had  she  not,  by  something  like  a  miracle,  found  a  pair  of  small 
overshoes  under  a  rock  on  the  way.  The  story  of  scaling  Long's 
Peak  would  involve  an  account  of  her  gaining  the  friendship  of 
"  Mountain  Jim,"  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  and  romantic  of 
border  ruffians,  who  constituted  himself  her  protector  and  cham- 
pion, and  took  her  specially  under  his  charge  on  that  occasion. 
But  where  chapter  alter  chapter  is  almost  equally  exciting,  it  ia 
i  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  variety  of  the  episodes;  and  we  have 
already  said  more  than  enough  to  recommend  the  book  to  any  one 
who  loves  realistic  sensation. 


ENGLAND:  ITS  PEOPLE,  POLITY,  AND  PURSUITS.* 

WHEN  a  writer  of  the  last  century  wished  to  describe  con- 
temporary society,  he  generally  chose  an  imaginary  foreigner 
as  his  mouthpiece.  The  blameless  Ethiopian,  the  unsophisticated 
Huron,  or  the  moral  Mandarin,  was  made  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  institutions  of  France  or  England.  It  will  be  manifest  to  most 
leaders  of  Mr.  Escott's  large  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  England 
that  the  old  and  apparently  fantastic  method  had  its  advantages. 
Mr.  Escott's  is  a  most  useful  work  ;  it  reviews  the  realm  from  the 
Crown  to  the  aesthetic  antimacassar,  and  represents  so  vast  an 
amount  of  labour  that  the  most  irresponsible  of  "  indolent 
reviewers "  might  feel  a  certain  delicacy  about  criticizing  it. 
But  this  account  of  England  lacks  the  qualities  which  made  the 
fanciful  travels  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Huron  such  lively  reading. 
Mr.  Escott's  book  has  certain  necessary  faults — faults  inherent 
almost  in  the  nature  of  his  task. 

In  the  first  place,  his  plan  does  not  permit  him  to  look  at  things 
from  an  alien  point  of  view,  and  therefore  he  cannot  place  them 
before  his  readers  in  a  novel  perspective.  He  is  obliged  to  observe 
English  life  with  the  eye  of  common  English  common-sense,  and 
thus  it  is  impossible  but  that  part  (by  no  means  the  whole)  of 
his  work  should  seem  commonplace.  Plis  descriptions  of  what  is 
called  "  society ''  sutler  especially  because  the  author  is  more  or 
less  compelled  to  repeat  what  all  the  world  knows  already  by 
experience  or  report.  It  is  true  that  such  repetitions  are  very 
olten  found  attractive.  The  "  abject  realism,"  as  Mr.  Escott 
not  too  severely  calls  it,  of  some  modern  playwrights  draws 
crowds  who  pay  money  to  see  on  the  stage  incidents  and  persons 
that  are  as  common  as  they  are  repulsive  in  the  streets.  Again, 
the  weekly  repetition  of  scraps  of  contemporary  gossip  and  scandal 
is  found  to  be  a  lucrative  employment.  But  Mr.  Escott  has  to 
do  without  the  attractions  of  the  stage,  he  scrupulously  abstains 
from  details  which  are  in  doubtful  taste,  and  he  refrains,  and 
rightly  refrains,  from  enlivening  his  book  by  the  use  of  the  sar- 
castic method.  Thus  it  happens  that  such  passages  as  the  page 
about  English  character  and  travel,  about  "  the  Anglo-Saxon 
holiday-maker,"  with  which  the  second  volume  begins,  are  as  trite  as 
a  "  social  leader  "  written  by  a  fagged  journalist  in  the  first  week 
of  August.  To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  few  words,  the  lengthy 
descriptions  of  familiar  matters,  viewed  from  a  familiar  "  stand- 
point,'  must  necessarily  lack  literary  charm.  Now  there  is  cer- 
tainly great  need  of  some  literary  charm  if  any  one  is  to  be  tempted 
to, read  straight  through  a  book  of  a  thousand  large  pages. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  think  of  Mr.  Escott's  book  as  one  which 
is  meant  to  be  read  in  this  way.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  think 
that  some  fault  might  be  found  with  his  arrangement  of  his 
materials.  In  an  introductory  chapter  the  author  explains  the 
conditions  of  balance  in  which  English  life  is  trembling.  IJenio- 
1  cratic  ideas  and  ideas  about  the  supremacy  and  responsibility  of 
the  State  are  at  work  in  all  the  forms  of  the  social  organization, 
while  there  is  constant  discussion  about  the  duty  and  significance 
of  the  English  Empire.   Meanwhile  people  in  general  have  no  very 
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vivid,  and  so  to  speak  pictorial,  notions  of  the  institutions  under 
which  they  live.  It  is  Mr.  Escott's  method  to  present  a  series  of 
pictures  of  these  institutions.  He  will  give,  as  it  were,  a  number 
of  "  object  lessons  "  in  modern  politics.  He  will  take  us  into  the 
ducal  study,  and  say,  "  Here  is  a  duke  ;  here  are  his  ledgers ;  in 
that  tin-box  repose  the  statistics  of  his  mining  properties ;  pray 
observe  on  the  wall  the  map  of  his  Grace's  estates."  Or  he  will 
take  an  agricultural  labourer,  describe  his  boots,  his  Sunday  coat, 
his  cottage,  discuss  his  little  weekly  budget,  and  draw  sketches  of 
his  career  from  the  cradle  to  the  more  or  less  eleemosynary  grave. 
In  the  same  way,  when  municipal  government,  is  to  be  explained, 
Mr.  Escott  designs,  as  it  were,  on  the  lecturer's  black-board,  a 
ground  plan  of  the  municipal  buildings,  and  dashes  off  a  sketch 
of  a  mayor,  a  town-clerk,  a  debate  in  the  town  council.  This 
is  his  method  ;  it  is  clear  enough  and  impressive  enough ;  and 
after  discussing  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  to  which  this 
method  is  applied,  we  shall  go  on  and  quote  some  specimens 
from  a  copious  collection.  But  to  return  to  his  arrangement. 
The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  English  village,  as  a  kind  of 
unit  of  English  life  and  administration.  The  chapter  is  an  in- 
teresting and  useful  one ;  the  services  of  the  English  clergy  as 
administrators  are  explained ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  parish  of  the 
absentee  parson  or  of  the  indolent  holder  of  a  college  living  makes 
a  sufficiently  shady  background.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  to 
interpose  a  chapter  on  the  great  landlords  and  their  systems  (a 
chapter  full  of  information)  between  that  on  the  English  village 
and  the  pages  on  rural  administration.  Municipal  Government 
follows  next  in  due  order ;  but  after  that  chapter  Mr.  Escott  seems 
to  us  to  desert  the  arrangement  which  the  nature  of  his  topic  re- 
quires. He  describes  "  Towns  of  Business "  and  "  Towns  of 
Pleasure";  he  then  examines  the  social  condition  of  the  working 
man  and  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  he  discusses  crime,  education, 
travel,  hotels,  society.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  either  to  say 
what  had  to  be  said  about  the  life  of  the  field  labourer  wheu  the 
administration  of  the  village  was  being  considered,  or  to  reserve  all 
the  chapters  on  the  social  life  of  the  people  and  of  the  towns 
till  the  whole  hierarchy  of  office,  from  the  vestryman  to  the  J.  P., 
from  the  J.  P.  to  the  county  member,  and  from  him  to  the  Cabinet 
Minister  and  the  Crown,  had  been  described  in  all  its  degrees  ?  Mr. 
Escott's  plan,  no  doubt,  was  to  give  an  idea  of  the  entire  life  of 
England,  and  then  to  represent  its  noise  and  its  cares  floating  up 
to  the  Olympian  seats  of  Parliament  aud  to  the  throne.  "  Before 
the  House,"  as  Mr.  E.  Palgrave  writes,  "  passes  yearly  every  na- 
tional anxiety.  Whatever  occupies  the  attention  of  this  great 
Empire  makes  its  appearance  there,  be  the  subject  trivial  or  im- 
portant, be  it  the  state  of  Rotten  Row  or  the  conduct  of  a  war." 
Thus,  perhaps,  an  account  of  the  highest  forms  of  administration 
comes  in  its  right  place  when  it  follows  an  account  of  the  life  of 
the  people.  But  in  that  case  why  do  the  chapters  on  the  Army 
and  Navy,  on  the  Law  Courts,  and  on  Religious  England,  come 
after  the  chapters  on  Parliament  ? 

Out  of  the  vast  number  of  details  which  fill  Mr.  Escott's 
pages  it  is  not  easy  to  do  more  than  select  examples,  chosen  almost 
at  random.  The  author  has  obviously  spared  no  pains ;  he  has  col- 
lected information,  wherever  it  was  possible,  at  first-hand  ;  he  has 
lived  with  many  varieties  of  men,  and  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
much  that  he  describes.  We  have  already  praised  the  chapter  on  the 
management  of  several  great  ducal  properties ;  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
cree interesting,  aud  suggests  some  curious  reflections  to  minds  natu- 
/  illy  prone  to  prefer  la  petite  culture,  or  to  yearn  after  peasant  pro- 
prietors. Turning  from  dukes  to  large  towns,  we  have  an  exceedingly 
lear  description  of  the  method  by  which  municipalities  raise  money 
for  improvements,  and  a  passage  in  which  the  effect  of  the  new 
and  large  municipalities  on  the  English  character  is  shown  to  be 
excellent.  Then,  if  any  one  asks  why  the  people  of  London  have 
not  this  municipal  life,  why  they  are  "  ratepayers,  taxpayers,  sub- 
scribers to  charities,  voters  at  political,  and  sometimes  at  muni- 
cipal, elections,  but  scarcely  citizens,"  Mr.  Escott  explains  the 
situation  in  the  clearest  manner.  In  his  pages  on  "  Towns  of 
Business"  he  really  shows  almost  too  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  the  rest.  The  broad  outlines  of 
the  pictures  are  capital ;  we  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  the 
sketches  of  the  typical  Yorkshire  and  the  typical  Lancashire 
manufacturers  and  of  their  households.  It  is  worth  knowing, 
perhaps — at  all  events,  it  is  amusing  to  know — that  Mr.  Escott 
lias  seen  "two  Manchester  factory-hands  (men)  enter  a  con- 
fectioner's shop  and  buy  a  piece  of  wedding-cake,  price  four 
shillings,  to  eat  with  their  mug  of  beer."  But  is  it  worth  while 
to  tell  us  that  both  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool  "  the  gentlemen 
of  both  places,  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  dandies,  patronize 
London  tailors ;  but  ladies'  dresses  are  abundantly  provided  by 
local  modistes,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  costumes  are  pro- 
cured from  London  or  Paris  ?  "  "We  are  not  so  sure  as  Mr.  Escott 
that  Manchester  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  Liverpool  at  cricket ; 
but  we  have  not  consulted  the  local  score-books,  and  may  be  led 
into  error  by  recollections  of  the  palmy  days  of  Dunlop,  Beatton, 
and  Russel  Wyer.  It  is  a  more  important  piece  of  information 
(and  may  account  for  the  decadence  of  Liverpool  cricket)  that 
"  twenty  years  ago  the  habit  of  drinking  during  business  hours  was 
comparatively  unknown  at  Liverpool ;  now  it  is  so  common  as 
scarcely  to  attract  attention,  and  certainly  not  to  carry  with  it  an 
adequate  degree  of  stigma." 

The  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Escott's  book  makes  for  optimism. 
Alter  reading  Mr.  Arnold  "  on  his  countrymen,"  or  after  a  few 
pages  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  gloomy  sorrow  and  scorn,  a  chapter  of  Mr. 
Escott's  work  is  a  healthy  stimulant.    lie  has  surveyed  the  whole 


of  the  State,  and  has  by  no  means  "  despaired  of  the  common- 
wealth." Though  anxious  to  speak  well  of  all  men,  he  and  his 
coadjutor  in  one  chapter,  Mr.  J.  Scot  Henderson,  are  obliged  to 
be  a  little  stern  about  landlords  in  Western  England,  about 
overcrowding  in  the  homes  of  the  peasantry,  about  the  "  paper 
politicians"  who  write  in  the  larger  monthly  magazines,  about 
•'  abject  realism"  on  the  stage,  and  about  adulteration  and  foreign 
loans.  We  quote  Mr.  Scot  Henderson's  account  of  the  floating 
of  a  loan ;  it  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated : — 

The  first  step  taken  when  a  foreign  state — let  us  say  Egypt,  for  ex- 
ample's sake — has  applied  to  some  well-known  financial  house  whose  name 
is  a  power  of  itself,  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  secret  "  contract"  between  the 
government  wanting  the  money  and  the  London  'bankers,  who  will  on  the 
faith  of  the  anticipated  success  of  the  loan  give  advances  on  terms  profitable 
to  themselves.  A  prospectus  is  then  made  ready  by  some  competent  firm 
of  London  solicitors,  setting  forth  in  as  glowing  terms  as  possible  the  ad- 
vantages which  will  accrue  to  investors  if  they  lend  their  money  in  return 
for  the  bonds  of  the  said  foreign  government.  Copies  of  this  prospectus  are 
forwarded  several  days  in  advance  to  an  enterprising  advertising  firm  hav- 
ing wide  connexions,  which  undertakes  to  do  the  advertising  for  a  con- 
sideration. But  these  agents  in  London  do  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
advertising.  Most  of  them  keep  their  "  literary  man,"  whose  business  it  is 
to  write  a  series  of  paragraphs  which  set  forth  the  good  points  of  the  forth- 
coming loan,  and  which  paragraphs  are  despatched  to  the  city  editor,  to- 
gether with  the  advertisements,  usually  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  issue  of  the  loan.  The  prospectus  duly  appears  next 
morning  in  the  newspapers,  and  simultaneously  in  the  city  article  there 
appear  those  commendatory  notices,  either  as  furnished,  or  re-written  by  the 
citj'  editor  or  his  clerk  upon  their  model.  So  far,  then,  the  means  for 
creating  the  conditions  of  a  favourable  reception  for  the  loan  have  been 
provided.  The  manipulation  of  the  outside  world  has  been  provided  for, 
and  now  the  manipulations  commence  inside  the  Stock  Exchange.  Two  or 
more  "jobbers  "  who  deal  in  the  particular  market  the  loan  is  connected 
with — foreign,  American,  or  home — are  secretly  employed  by  the  "  con- 
tractors" to  bid  for  the  bonds  I  or  i|  premium;  that  is,  £1  or  £i  ios. 
above  the  price  at  which  the  loan  is  nominally  issued — the  price,  that  is, 
named  in  the  prospectus.  The  fact  of  this  being  done  superinduces  the  be- 
lief that  these  new  bonds  must  be  a  valuable  security,  seeing  that  habitual 
dealers  on  the  Stock  Exchange  have  already  offered  more  than  the  govern- 
ment which  is  responsible  for  them  itself  asked  for.  Outsiders  are  induced 
to  apply  to  the  contractors  for  a  number  of  the  bonds,  in  the  expectation  of 
securing  the  premium  by  afterwards  selling  at  the  higher  price  already 
quoted  in  the  market.  Thus,  by  the  help  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
stockbrokers  and  "jobbers,"  the  loan  is  gradually  worked  off  upon  the 
public  ;  and  English  investors  and  capitalists  give  their  hard-won  earnings 
to  construct  some  impracticable  railway  in  the  wilds  of  South  America,  to 
feed  the  cravings  of  semi-barbarous  Oriental  monarchs  for  Western  luxu- 
ries, or  to  do  something  still  more  wasteful.  The  vast  sums  that  have  been 
lost  in  foreign  loans  of  late  years  show  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture, 
though  of  course  many  of  their  number  are  perfectly  legitimate,  and  the 
proceeds  may  be  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

The  remarks  on  adulteration,  and  on  other  causes  of  the  decline  of 
trade  which  it  is  within  our  power  to  remove,  are  also  well  worth 
quoting: — 

Our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  or  rather  perhaps  our  manufacturers 
tempted  by  merchants  and  brokers,  many  of  whom  are  aliens  and  inter- 
lopers, under  the  stimulus  of  competition,  and  greedy  of  profits,  have  car- 
ried adulteration  to  a  terrible  extreme.  Their  cotton  goods  have  been 
adulterated  with  China  clay  in  many  cases  to  the  extent  of\two  hundred  per 
cent.  It  is  for  this  renson  more  than  anything  else  that  we  are  losing 
command  over  the  Indian  and  Chinese  markets.  The  natives  of  Eastern 
climes  are  shrewd  enough  to  know  and  value  good  materials,  and  having 
found  the  cloth  they  bought  from  English  makers  turn  out  badly,  they  re- 
sort to  other  traders.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  recover  the  supremacy 
we  have  thus  lost  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  we  have  ourselves  for  tho 
most  part  to  blame.  It  is  the  righteous  punishment  of  those  who  ha\  5 
revelled  in  "  cheap  and  nasty  "  goods. 

But  though  England  may" not  resume  the  sceptre  of  an  autocrat  in  trad( . 
it  will  be  wholly  her  own  fault  if  she  ceases  to  be  one  of  the  large  producei  s 
of  the  world.  YVhat  threatens  to  wrest  the  reins  from  her  hands  is  not  si 
much  foreign  competition,  or  the  want  of  reciprocity,  as  the  practice  ot 
adulteration,  and  the  high  price  of  English  labour  as  compared  witli 
foreign.  Our  work-people  must  either  submit  to  further  reductions  in 
their  wages  or  to  longer  hours  of  work,  or  to  a  further  expenditure  ol 
effort  which  will  ensure  a  better  quality  of  work  during  the  present  hour-. 
Unless  adulteration  is  stopped,  however,  nothing  will  save  English  foreig  i 
trade  from  ruin ;  for  people  will  cease  to  buy  from  us  when  they  find  tht . 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  the  quality. 

Mr.  Escott  generally  manages  to  preserve  consistency  of  tone  in 
his  criticism  of  a  civilization  which,  with  all  its  faults,  seems  t  • 
be  moving  towards  happier  conditions.  The  account  of  the  life  oi 
the  great  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  9  seems,  however,  to  have  bee  . 
written  with  some  forgetfulness  of  what  was  said  in  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
In  his  second  volume  Mr.  Escott  appears  to  us  to  adopt  the  view 
(that  the  rich  and  well-born  are  frivolous)  which  he  opposed  i,. 
his  first  volume.  He  says,  at  the  opening  of  his  work,  "  Th  ■ 
popular  notion  of  their  existence  ('  they '  are  '  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers of  the  great  hereditary  aristocracy  of  England  ')  is  not  unlike 
the  childish  notion  of  the  life  of  the  sovereign — the  successful 
pursuit  of  pleasure  in  all  its  varied  forms  by  easy  and  thornier 
paths."  If  this  popular  view  is  wrong,  can  it  be  true  that  "  modern 
society  is  possessed  by  a  nomadic  spirit  which  is  the  sure  destroyer 
of  all  home  ties.  The  English  aristocracy  pass  their  existence  in  a 
perpetual  round  of  visits.  .  .  .  Existence  for  the  fashionable  and 
the  wealthy  is  thus  one  unending  whirl  of  excitement  ....  ad- 
mitting no  time  for  reflection,  or  the  formation  of  those  virtues 
which  depend  upon  occasional  intervals  of  thought  and  seclusion.' 
Can  four  dukes,  however  rich  and  righteous,  redeem  this  frivolous 
order  of  nobility  ? 

We  have  reached  the  limits  of  our  space  without  even  indi- 
cating all  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Escott  examines  in  detail,  and 
in  the  light  of  documents  and  of  personal  experience.    It  may  b> 
said  that  he  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  when  he  dea 
with  the  working  and  the  mechanism  of  institutions,  as  banks 
mills,  newspaper  offices,  and  when  he  describes  rare  or  unfivmiliiii 
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classes  of  people — dukes,  ditchers,  and  mayors.  We  have  re- 
marked tbat  the  chapters  on  more  familiar  topics  are  less 
important  and  less  attractive.  The  chapter  on  literature  is  over- 
burdened with  its  topic;  nor  do  we  think  that  literary  criti- 
cism can  be  a  favourite  exercise  with  the  author.  lie  is  more  at 
home  with  his  subject — more  interested  in  it,  perhaps — when  he 
boldly  faces  the  future  of  our  Empire,  and  declares  that  "Eng- 
land's place  iu  the  European  system  aud  the  exigencies  of  the 
position  may  force  her  to  the  choice  between  Imperial  federation 
and  subsidence  into  a  third-rate  Power."' 

There  is  a.  chapter  in  this  work  which  has  but  little  connexion 
with  the  active  life  of  England.  It  is  by  Mr.  VV.  L.  Courtney, 
and  deals  with  current  mental  philosophy.  It  contains  some  in- 
genious criticisms,  and,  ou  the  whole,  gives  a  fair  notion  of  the 
struggle  of  ideas ;  but  it  requires  perhaps  more  previous  knowledge 
in  the  reader  than  the  reader  is  likely  to  possess.  It  may  have 
been  impossible  to  compress  such  vast  aud  subtle  matter  into  a 
few  pages,  so  as  to  .combine  lucid  arrange.uent  with  searching 
criticism. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Escott's  book  improves  as  he  warms  to  his 
work.  At  the  begiuniug  we  are  vexed  by  finding  the  parish 
docter  called  "the  local  -Esculapius  or  Hippocrates " ;  "vital 
issues  "  present  themselves  "  in  a  guise  easily  recognized';  and 
"  openings ?'  are  "  eagerly  embraced."  We  cannot  leave  the  book 
— a  massive  achievement,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  do  excellent 
service — without  praising  the  index.  It  is  the  best  index  that  we 
have  seen  for  many  years. 


THE  EGOIST.* 

f  IX)  a  riirhtly  constituted  mind  there  is  something  almost  awful 
-L  about  the  position  which  Mr.  Meredith  occupies  among  con- 
temporary novelists.  He  has  written  some  half-dozen  books  which 
are  the  delight  of  all  who  know  them,  and  that  is  probably  more  than 
cau  be  said  for  any,  save  one  or  two,of  living  authors.;  yet  the  public 
at  large  care  so  little  for  him  that  no  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  ascertain  the  aspect  of  his  study  or 
his  favourite  food  for  breakfast ;  and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
many  people  believe  him  to  be  ideutical  with  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
He  is  at  least  to  be  envied  iu  this,  that  the  intelligent  appreciation 
of  a  few  has  not,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  exposed  him  to  the 
unreasoning,  and  therefore  impertinent,  adulation  of  the  many.  He 
has  founded  no  school,  he  has  inspired  no  enthusiasts.  Hereby  his 
readers  protit ;  for  we  could  name  more  than  one  writer  of  fiction, 
among  the  most  eminent,  who,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
eulogies  of  an  undiscerning  clique,  have  gradually  succeeded  in  de- 
priving their  work  of  all  but  money  value.  Mr.  Meredith's  rate  of 
production  perhaps  contributes  to  the  same  result.  When  a 
writer  allows  some  three  or  four  years  to  elapse  between  the  pub- 
lication of  any  two  of  his  works,  he  leaves  time  enough  for  half-a- 
dozen  "  swanneries  "  to  run  their  course,  and  succeeds  in  becom- 
ing himself  almost  forgotten.  "Cunctando  restituit  rem";  he 
puts  average  novel-readers  back  in  the  position  which  they  occupy 
towards  new  writers  whose  reputation  is  still  to  make. 

The  faithful  few,  however,  do  not  so  soon  forget  any  one  who, 
while  he  has  amused  them,  has  also  made  them  think  ;  and  thus 
we  fain  would  hope  that  the  "announcement  of  a  new  novel  by  I 
George  Meredith  is  not  entirely  without  significance.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  promise  that  gentle  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  that 
"  purging  of  the  passions,"  almost  unalloyed  by  intellectual  effort, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name  of  a  novel, 
and  to  think  of  in  connexion  with  armchairs,  pipes,  and  slippers; 
still  less  the  feast  of  wines  on  the  lee9,  very  doubtfully  refined, 
which  some  novelists,  chietiy  ladies,  have  led  us  to  expect  from 
them.  It  is  a  solid  organism  which  requires  tbree  years'  gestation  ; 
and  The  Bgoist  is  perhaps  the  most  solid  work,  even  to  the  verge 
of  toughness,  which  Mr.  Meredith  has  ever  produced.  Eor  this 
reason  we  can  imagine  that  it  will  be  even  less  popular  than  others 
of  his  stones.  It  is  purely  a  study  of  character ;  incident  counts 
for  very  little  in  it.  There  are  no  exciting  episodes  as  there 
were  in  Beitachainp's  Career,  no  broad  humour  as  in  Harry  Rich- 
mond. If  the  first  few  chapters  may  be  regarded  as  a  prologue, 
the  action  of  the  story  proper,  which  begins  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Clara  Middieton,  occupies  but  a  few  days,  and 
takes  place  amid  the  uneventful  surroundings  of  an  English 
country  house.  The  characters  are  such  as  we  might  expect  to 
find  there.  Sir  Willoughby  Patteme  would  probably  strike  us,  if 
we  met  him  in  ordinary  society,  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  "landed 
aristocracy, '  with  rather  more  cultivation  than  is  always  found 
among  the  members  of  that  interesting  class.  He  has,  however, 
as  we  gather  from  various  indications,  missed  one  important  branch 
of  education.  A  story  is  told  of  an  eminent  lawyer  who  was  pro- 
posing the  health  of  an  equally  distinguished  member  of  the  same 
profession.  "  .My  learned  friend,"  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
eulogy,  "  when  he  was  a  boy,  observed  to  h\i  father,  with  that 
perspicacity  which  has  always  marked  his  character,  '  Papa,  I 
think  I  ought  to  go  to  a  public  school.'  '  And  why  ought  you  to 
go  to  a  public  school,  my  boy  ?  '  said  his  father.  'Because  I  should 
get  my — certain  portion  of  the  frame — kicked,'  replied  my  learned 
friend,  '  and  it  would  do  me  good  to  get  it  kicked.'  I  need  hardly 
say  that  my  learned  friend  never  did  go  to  a  public  school.''  Such  was 
also  the  unlucky  fate  of  Sir  Willoughby  Patteme.  Now,  if  the  kick- 
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ing  be  not  physically  administered  in  youth,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  morally  administered  in  mature  age,  and  to  be  proportionately 
more  painful.  Of  this  truth  the  poor  baronet  has  an  instinctive 
consciousness,  which  reveals  itself  in  a  kind  of  morbid  shrinking 
from  what  he  calls  "  the  world."  His  declaration  against  this 
monster  puzzles  his  betrothed  at  first ;  without  being  frivolous, 
she  has  the  healthy  sympathy  for  the  human  race  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  girl  of  eighteen.  Women,  moreover,  do  not 
require  to  go  to  a  public  school.  Presently,  however,  it  gives  her 
the  first  inkling  of  the  real  character  of  this  accomplished  and 
generous  gentleman.  He  is,  in  truth,  thoroughly  selfish,  an. 
"  egoist,"  as  Mr.  Meredith,  adopting  current  slang,  writes  the 
word  which  used  to  be  "  egotist."  Possibly  there  may  be  a  shade 
of  difference  in  the  connotation.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Sir 
Willoughby  loves  the  world  less,  as  that  he  loves  himself  more  ; 
a  feeling  which  is  not  improbably  at  the  root  of  a  good  deal  of 
what  gets  the  credit  of  being  self-effacement. 

But  the  selfish  man  is  not  content  to  live  absolutely  alone ;  he 
must  have  a  world,  but  it  must  be  a  world  of  his  own  choosing, 
ready  to  admire  and  approve.  Sir  Willoughby  has  two  maiden 
aunts,  who  perform  this  lunction  admirably ;  but  maiden  aunts  do 
not  suffice  to  a  man  of  spirit.  There  is  also  a  young  lady  of  the 
neighbourhood,  one  Ltetitia  Dale,  who  has  written  poetry  in  his 
honour,  and  is  well  educated  and  handsome ;  but  he  is  sure  enough 
of  her.  A  wife  would  be  a  capture  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ; 
one  of  the  world  brought  over  to  his  worship.  He  has  hadi 
one  bad  time  of  it  already  with  that  world.  A  young  lady  to 
whom  he  was  engaged  had  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  a  mere  captain 
of  horse,  and  jilted  the  baronet  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  ;  and 
the  world,  as  represented  by  two  gossipping  old  ladies,  talked 
terribly.  His  second  Jiancee,  as  we  have  said,  reads  his  character 
only  too  clearly,  and  struggles  to  be  released  before  it  is  too  late. 
At  this  point  the  "comedy  "  proper  begins.  A  timely  exhibition 
of  some  wonderful  port  secures  Clara's  father  to  the  cause  of  hia 
prospective  son-in-law,  and  he  refuses  to  listen  to  her  entreaties  to, 
leave  Patterne  Hall,  when  the  state  of  her  affections  has  become 
perfectly  clear  to  her.  The  moves  and  countermoves  of  the  two 
parties  to  this  curious  game  are  traced  with  inimitable  skill.  The 
author's  handling  of  his  puppets  is  most  dexterous,  and  he  even 
succeeds  in  imparting  to  the  reader  a  portion  of  his  own  Olympian 
indifference.  Sir  Willoughby  has  not  an  amiable  trait  in  his 
character,  and  yet  we  find  it  impossible  to  hate  him  as  we  hate  far 
less  unamiable  people  in  far  less  clever  stories.  We  could  not 
rejoice  if  he  were  to  break  his  neck  or  be  detected  in  a  forgery.  It 
is  clear  indeed  that  he  must  be  beaten  in  the  end,  otherwise  the 
story  would  be  rather  a  tragedy  than  a  comedy ;  but  our  interest 
is  centred  not  upon  the  retribution  itself,  but  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  come  about.  The  Nemesis  comes  as  usual  from  an 
unexpected  quarter ;  it  would  spoil  the  reader's  pleasure  if  we 
were  to  indicate  it  further. 

The  rough  outline  we  have  given  obviously  admits  of  being  filled 
in  with  plenty  of  details,  and  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal^f  bv- 
play.   Besides  Sir  Willoughby  and  his  betrothed,  the  chief  players 
in  the  game  are  his  cousin  Vernon  Whitford,  a  scholar  with  a 
story,  who  at  the  present  time  is  acting  as  a  kind  of  secretary  to 
the  baronet ;  the  afore-named  Lcetitia  Dale  ;'  and,  least  in  size  but 
not  in  importance,  a  boy,  Crossjay  Patteme,  son  to  a  distant  kins- 
man, a  gallant  but  unpresentable  elderly  captain  of  Marines.  He 
is  the  or.e  thoroughly  delightful  personage  in  the  book,  and  serves 
by  a  natural  irony  of  fate  to  precipitate  the  issue  which  the 
cunningly  devised  schemes  of  his  elders  have  only  succeeded  in 
confusing.    The  chorus,  so  to  speak,  is  composed  of  elderly  ladies. 
The  leader  is  Mrs.  Mountstuart  Jenkinson,  widow  of  an  Indian 
official,  with  a  knack  of  smart  sayings — a  kind  of  good-natured 
Mrs.   Cadwallader— and   she   is  supported   by   Lady  Busshe, 
the  spiteful  gossip,  and  Lady  Culmer,  her  ally ;  the  two  maiden 
aunts  serving  as  a  foil  to  these.    Sir  Willoughby 's  friend  and 
prospective   "best    man,"  Colonel    De   Crave,    is  introduced 
chiefly  in  order  to  complicate  the  cross-purposes  which  render 
the  latter  part  of  the  story  exceedingly  amusing.    On  the  sta°-e 
we  can  imagine  it  most  effective  ;  perhaps,  for  reading,  the 
strain  on  the  reader's  intellect  required  in  order  to  keep  all 
the  tangled  threads  in  view  at  once  is  almost  too  great  to 
be  pleasant.    Add  to  this  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Meredith's  habit  of 
omitting  in  most  cases  the  usual  indication  of  the  speaker,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  see  whose  blunder  one  is  contemplating ;  and,  when 
there  are  some  four  or  live  people  each  under  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  meaning  of  all  the  others,  this  becomes  perplexing. 
Another  source  of  difficulty  is  one  common  to  all  Mr.  Meredith's 
novels,  aud  arises  from  his  method  of  letting  the  reader  know  no 
more  about  the  people  than  he  can  see  for  himself.    When  thev 
are  not  actually  before  us,  they  are  as  completely  gone  as  in  real 
life,  and  we  have  no  opportunity,  as  we  should  have  in  real  life, 
of  questioning  them  as  to  their  thoughts  and  doings  while  they- 
were  away.    The  only  author  who  has  adopted  this  method,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  M.  Flaubert,  and  he  only  in  one  story,  the 
clever,  but  rather  unsatisfactory,  I?  Education  Scntimentale,  which 
always  reads  as  if  it  had  been  constructed  by  the  process  of  writing 
it  in  feuillctons  and  then  suppressing  every  alternate  one. 

Though,  as  we  have  said,  the  broad  fun  of  Harry  Richmond 
and  some  parts  of  Richard  Feverel  is  lacking  here,  there  are  plenty 
of  touches  of  Mr.  Meredith's  quaint  humour.  The  description  of  a 
luncheon,  just  when  everybody  feels  that  a  crisis  is  impending,  as 
"  a  meal  of  an  assembly  of  mutes  and  plates  that  struck  the  ear 
like  the  well-known  sound  of  a  collection  of  offerings  in  church 
after  an  impressive  exhortation  from  the  pulpit/'  while  "  a  sally 
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of  Colonel  De  Oraye's  met  the  reception  given  to  a  charity-boy's 
muffled  burst  of  animal  spirits  in  the  silence  of  the  sacred  edilice," 
is  very  characteristic.  So  also  is  the  dialogue  between  Dr. 
Middleton  and  the  maiden  aunts  when  the  Doctor,  who  is,  after 
all,  not  wholly  the  slave  of  old  port,  is  beginning  in  his  turn  to 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  he  has  promised  his 
daughter :  — 

"This,"  Dr.  Middleton  said  to  the  spinster  aunts,  as  he  accompanied 
them  to  the  drawing-room.  "  shall  be  no  lost  day  for  me  if  I  may  devote 
the  remainder  of  it  to  you." 

"The  thunder,  we  fear,  is  not  remote,"  murmured  one. 

"  We  fear  it  is  imminent,"  sighed  the  other. 

They  took  to  chanting  in  alternation, 

"  — We  are  accustomed  to  peruse  our  Willoughby,  and  we  know  him  by 
a  shadow." 

"  — From  his  infancy  to  his  glorious  youth  and  his  established  man- 
hood." 

" — He  was  ever  the  soul  of  chivalry." 

" — Duty:  duty  first.  The  happiness  of  his  family.  The  well-being  of 
his  dependents." 

" — If  proud  of  his  name,  it  was  not  an  overweening  pride;  it  was 
founded  in  the  conscious  possession  of  exalted  qualities." 

'■  — He  could  be  humble  when  occasion  called  for  it." 

Dr.  Middleton  bowed  to  the  litany,  feeling  that  occasion  called  for 
humbleness  from  him. 

'•  Let  us  hope  !...."  he  said,  with  unassumed  penitence  on  behalf  of 
his  inscrutable  daughter. 

The  ladies  resumed  : 

"  — Vernon  W  hitford,  not  of  his  blood,  is  his  brother  !  " 
" — A  thousand  instances !    Lsetitia  Dale  remembers  them  better  than 
we." 

" — That  any  blow  should  strike  him  !  " 

"  — That  another  should  be  in  store  for  him  ! " 

"  — It  seems  impossible  he  can  be  quite  misunderstood  !  " 

"  Let  us  hope  !...."  said  Dr.  Middleton. 

" — One  would  not  deem  it  too  much  for  the  dispenser  of  goodness  to 
expect  to  be  a  little  looked  up  to  !  " 

Those  who  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  booh  will  find  their  reward. 
They  have  been  fairly  warned  that  there  will  be  some  hard  reading 
to  accomplish.  There  must  be  no  skipping;  the  book  must  be 
read,  not  page  by  ppge  like  the  ordinary  novel,  but  line  by  line. 
We  doubt  whether  The  Egoist  will  much  widen  Mr.  Meredith's 
public;  but  the  only  regret  that  it  will  cause  to  those  who  know 
him  will  arise  from  the  thought  that  it  will  be  so  long  before 
they  meet  him  again. 


"CAVENDISH  "  ON  WHIST.* 

STILL  retaining  the  familiar  pseudonym  of  "  Cavendish,"  but 
effectually  dropping  the  transparent  disguise  by  placing  his  por- 
trait and  autograph  signature  in  the  front  of  his  book,  its  author 
now  collects  and  gives  to  the  world  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  useful 
series  of  essays  upon  whist  and  its  ways  and  surroundings.  The 
volume  opens  with  a  comparison  between  the  two  great  games  of 
modern  times,  and  a  discussion  as  to  the  rival  claims  of  chess  and 
whist.  These  confessedly  reign  supreme  among  intellectual 
inversions  ;  but  each  has  its  own  territory,  and  indeed  they  have 
little  in  common  except  that  both  are  games,  and  that  both 
require  the  closest  application  of  thought  and  attention  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  their  capacities,  and  to  ensure  success.  Chess  provides 
occupation  for  only  two  players,  and  is  essentially  unsocial.  AVhist 
engages  four  actual  players,  besides  an  outlying  reserve  of  those 
who  are  waiting  to  cut  in  and  take  their  turn  in  the  game. 
Ciiess  is  essentially  dumb  ;  but  whist  allows  of  some  conversation, 
at  least  between  the  deals,  and  its  utterances  are  not  limited  to 
the  solemn  warnings  of  "  check,"  which  break  the  silence  towards 
tbe  end  of  the  play  at  chess.  Above  all,  in  chess  there  is  not, 
alter  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  first  move,  the  slightest  element 
of  chance.  Pure  skill  is  matched  against  pure  skill  in  the  move- 
ment of  pieces  whose  powders  are  lixed,.and  which  always  must 
commence  their  evolutions  from  the  same  unvarying  order  of  battle 
at  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  Beyond  all  this,  the  present 
distinguished  champion  of  the  palmary  game  of  cards  claims  for 
it  the  glory  of  being  really  the_  more  difficult  game  of  the  two, 
and  illustrates  his  argument  by  a  remarkable  anecdote.  Descha- 
pelles,  the  great  chessplayer,  was  able  to  beat  the  best  players  of 
his  time  after  only  four  days'  practice.  By  his  own  account  he 
mustered  the  moves  and  played  with  Bernard  who  had  succeeded 
1'hilidor  on  the  throne  of  chess.  Tie  lost  on  the  first  three  days, 
but  conquered  evenhanded  on  the  fourth ;  after  which  he  never 
eitheradvanced  or  receded.  Deschapelles  was  also  one  of  the  greatest 
of  whistplayers,  and  declared  that  a  man  might  play  whist  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  find  it  necessary  to  apply  his  knowledge 
for  three  or  four  years  before  discovering  the  actual  difficulty  of 
the  game.  For  into  whist  there  enters  the  element  of  human 
nature,  from  which  the  lumen  siccum  of  chess  is  exempt.  Human 
passions  and  human  peculiarities  come  iuto  play ;  and  there  is  the 
moral  exercise  of  well-regulated  sympathy  with  a  partner  and 
duly-coerced  animosity  to  antagonists.  As  Charles  Lamb  says  in 
expounding  Mrs.  Battle's  opinions  on  whist : — ■ 

You  win  for  two.  You  triumph  for  two.  Two  are  exalted.  Two  again 
•in.  mortified  ;  which  divides  their  disgrace,  as  the  conjunction  doubles  our 
glories.  Two  losing  to  two  are  better  reconciled  than  one  to  one  in  that 
i  lose  butchery.  The  hostile  feeling  is  weakened  by  multiplying  the 
channels.    War  becomes  a  civil  game. 

"Whist,  indeed,  is  a  kriegspiel  of  its  own,  and  offers,  as  has  often 
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been  slid,  not  only  an  epitome  of  war  carried  on  with  allies,  but 
also  of  the  varying  fortunes  and  incidents  of  ordinary  life.  The 
same  qualities  are  required  as  are  wanted  to  meet  the  emergencies 
and  common  necessities  of  existence.  The  peculiarities  of  partners 
and  opponents  must  be  studied.  The  powers  of  observation, 
memory,  inference,  and  judgment  must  all  be  cultivated.  Caution 
is  sometimes  needful ;  sometimes  audacity.  Tact  and  temper  are 
in  constant  request;  and  there  may  even  be  occasion  to  guard 
against  unequivocal  deception. 

As  to  the  variety  in  the  play  of  the  two  games,  it  may  in  each 
be  said  to  be  practically  inexhaustible.  In  chess  there  may 
occur  all  the  combinations  possible  of  thirty-two  pieces  standing 
before  the  eyes  of  both  players,  under  the  rules  of  their  several 
moves,  subject,  however,  to  altered  conditions  as  the  number  of 
pieces  is  reduced,  and  as  their  powers  are  increased  by  the 
opening  of  squares  upon  the  board  as  the  game  proceeds.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  vast  possible  variety  of  situations  of  the  pieces 
on  the  board,  the  number  of  absolutely  perfect  games  that  can  be 
played  at  chess  must  be  limited.  For,  the  game  being  one  of  pure 
science,  there  must  at  each  alternation  of  play  be  one  perfect 
move,  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  if  only  the  analytical  power  of  the 
player's  mind  could  seize  it.  There  is  no  room,  as  "Cavendish  " 
points  out,  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  based  upon  probabilities, 
and  no  player  would  risk  a  move  on  the  chance  of  his  adversary's 
omitting  to  take  advantage  of  an  error.  At  whist,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  absolute  proof  can  be  given  of  the  propriety  of  playing  a 
particular  card.  It  can  only  be  deduced  as  being  the  preferable 
play,  from  general  principles  and  from  expectations  founded  upon 
accumulated  observation  and  recollection  of  the  previous  tricks. 
So  that  at  whist  the  number  of  games  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  perfect,  or  at  least  incapable  of  improvement,  is  un- 
limited ;  and  the  field  for  discussing  the  excellence  of  the  play  is 
correspondingly  open.  At  whist,  too,  each  player  begins  the  game, 
knowing  only  his  own  hand,  and  one  other  (most  important)  card  ; 
while,  as  the  game  goes  od,  his  sagacity  is  continually  exercised 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  cards  which  remain  unplayed,  and 
upon  the  probabilities  of  which  his  own  play  must  largely  depend. 
The  number  of  hands  that  an  individual  player  at  whist  can  hold 
is  a  familiar  problem  in  treatises  on  mathematical  chances; 
the  question  being,  to  find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  four 
selections,  each  containing  thirteen  things,  can  be  made  from  fifty- 
two  things,  so  that  no  two  sets  of  thirteen  shall  be  similar.  The 
result  is  over  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  millions.  But 
we  think  "  Cavendish  "  is  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  a  different 
whist  hand  (to  be  played)  if  the  four  players,  one  or  all,  inter- 
change an  entire  hand,  and  also  if  a  different  trump  card  is  turned 
up,  for  these  circumstances  evidently  affect  the  playing  power  of 
each  hand.  Treating  the  problem  in  this  way,  "  Cavendish  "  states 
the  total  possible  whist-hands  that  can  be  held  by  all  the  four 
players  as  amounting  to  a  number  with  thirty  places  of  digits,  of 
which  the  first  three  are  697  ;  and  this  has  been  verified  by  several 
competent  persons,  including  the  late  Mr.  Bidder,  of  calculating 
celebrity.  With  these  figures  it  is  impossible  to  question  the 
endless  variety  of  whist. 

For  social  and,  one  may  almost  add,  for  educational  purposes,  the 
superiority  of  whist  to  its  eminent  rival  is  clear.  Sir  George  Lewis, 
as  quoted  by  "  Cavendish,"  has  compared  practical  politics  rather 
to  whist  than  to  chess.  The  combination  of  the  known  with  the. 
unknown  is  peculiar  to  the  former.  So  it  is  in  politics,  where  a 
large  number  of  circumstances  are  beyond  control,  and,  like  a  pack 
of  cards,  are  dealt  out  to  the  holder  without  any  volition  on 
his  own  part.  But  he  can  exercise  his  skill  and  experience 
in  playing  them.  If  the  hand  is  bad,  good  play  may  prevent 
total  disaster ;  and  if  the  hand  is  propitious,  it  may  lead  to 
moderate  success  with  average  skill,  or  be  made  an  occasion 
for  eminent  advantage,  if  handled  with  superior  dexterity. 
The  legitimate  triumphs  of  play  at  whist  may  of  course  be 
thought  to  be  somewhat  deprived  of  their  due  exaltation  by  the 
high  value  given — especially  in  short  whist,  in  reference  to  other 
points — to  the  scoring  of  honours.  The  infusion  of  chance  is, 
however,  iu  this  way  only  increased  in  amount ;  and  short  whist 
was,  in  fact,  hastily  and  accidentally  introduced  in  order  to  gise  a 
losing  side  the  chance  of  more  quickly  reversing  their  ill  fortune. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Committee  formed  in  1863  to  revise 
the  code  of  whist  laws  declined  to  recommend  any  alteration  in 
this  respect. 

The  second  essay  in  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  morality  of 
card-playing.  To  those  who  still  condemn  all  amusement  as  un- 
lawful, and  who  continue  to  give  the  name  of  the  "  devil's  books  " 
to  the  pretty  pieces  of  pasteboard  which  charm  and  interest  so 
many  persons,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  address  any 
argument.  But  for  those  who  may  be  in  doubt,  but  still  remain 
open  to  conviction,  "  Cavendish"  gives  much  good  matter  for  con- 
sideration. Games  of  mere  chance  may  be  played,  as  they  constantly 
are,  by  means  of  cards, as  well  as  by  other  implements  used  to  develop 
a  succession  of  events  upon  which  money  may  be  staked.  If  em- 
ployed for  such  purposes,  cards  do  not  deserve  to  be  classed  above 
dice,  halfpence,  or  drops  of  water  coursing  down  a  pane  of  glass. 
But  very  grave  authorities  are  cited  by  "Cavendish  "  in  support  of 
the  just  and  reasonable  resort  to  card  games  for  desirable  objects 
of  recreation.  An  English  writer,  under  the  name  of  Philip  Stubs, 
who  published  an  Anatomic,  of  Abuses  in  1583,  after  exposing  the 
vice  of  gambling,  does  not  hesitate  to  commend  the  resort  to  games, 
if  not  played  for  money : — 

To  plaie  at  Tables,  Cardes,  Dice,  Boules,  or  the  like  (though  a  good 
I  Christian  man  will  not  so  idely  and  vaincly  spend  his  golden  dales),  ouo 
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Christian  with  another,  for  their  private  recreations,  after  some  oppression 
of  studie,  to  drive  awaie  fantaisies,  and  such  like,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
mav,  using  it  moderately,  with  intermission,  and  in  the  feare  of  God. 

Other  curious  passages  are  quoted,  both  for  and  against  games  with 
or  without  money  at  stake.  From  Jeremy  Taylor  a  long  passage 
is  given,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  if  games  are  played  for  nothing, 
or  almost  nothing,  then  cards  or  dice  are  as  innocent  as  push-pin. 
Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education,  pronounced  altogether  against 
the  dangerous  temptations  of  cards.  Robert  Nelson  seems  to  allow 
a  discreet  use  of  them  by  saying  that  "  sober  persons  do  not 
make  a  business  of  what  they  should  use  as  a  diversion.''  Addison, 
on  the  contrary  (in  the  Spectator),  thought  it  "  below  reasonable 
creatures  to  be  altogether  conversant  in  such  diversions  as  are 
merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them  but 
that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them."  Jeremy  Collier  is  vehement 
against  gambling,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  expressed  any  opinion 
upon  games  of  skill.  Toplady  (Polwhele's  Reminiscences,  1773) 
refers  to  Martin  Luther  playing  backgammon  after  dinner  to  pro- 
mote digestion  and  unbend  his  mind.  lie  cannot  either  blame 
Kidley  lor  playing  at  tennis  before  he  became  a  prelate;  and  in- 
deed "the  modern  form  and  name  of  the  game  as  mostly  played 
might  now  have  reconciled  him  to  it  even  after  his  episcopal 
ordination.  In  his  own  time  he  thought  it  no  harm  to  play  at  chess 
twice  a  day  as  a  bishop.  Dr.  Johnson's  great  saying  when  he  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  learned  to  play  at  cards  is  also  quoted, 
and  is  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted,  although  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
familiar  to  every  one.  "  It  is  very  useful  in  life ;  it  generates 
kindness  and  consolidates  society."  Nor  should  we  forget  Talley- 
rand's advice  to  a  young  man  : — "  Vous  ne  savez  pas  done  le  whiste, 
jeune  homme  ?    Quelle  triste  vieillesse  vous  vous  preparez  !  " 

An  argument  follows  upon  the  practice  of  staking  money  in 
order  to  give  additional  zest  to  the  pleasure  of  winning  at  whist. 
The  difficulty  is  fairly  stated.  If  the  game  itself  can  keep  the 
players  pleasantly  occupied  and  afford  an  innocent  and  healthy 
enjoyment,  why  play  for  a  stake  at  all  ?  A  recent  writer  has  said 
that  he  cannot  see  the  sense  of  playing  for  insignificant  staTres. 
No  excitement  can  be  superadded  to  that  of  the  game  itself,  unless 
the  sum  to  be  won  or  lost  is  such  as  seriously  to  affect  the  pocket 
of  the  player;  and,  when  once  this  stage  is  reached,  the  play  is 
reduced  to  gambling.  M  Cavendish  "  oilers  the  explanation  that 
the  use  of  a  small  stake  is  to  define  the  interest.  The  difference 
between  playing  for  something  or  nothing  is  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween purpose  and  no  purpose,  and  the  stake  at  risk  gives  a 
definite  object  in  view.  Of  course  the  magnitude  of  the  stake 
is  relative  to  the  purse  of  the  player.  A  crown-piece  may 
be  more  to  one  man  than  a  five-pound  note  to  another  ;  and  the 
question  is  much  affected  by  the  consideration  whether  the  stake 
is  of  occasional  and  infrequent  occurrence,  or  whether  it  forms 
part  of  a  continued  habit  of  play,  for  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  a  greater  opportunity  of  recovering  losses  in  the  long 
run.  We  confess  we  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  a  stake 
among  players  who  really  love  and  appreciate  a  game  of  skill. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  Mrs.  Battle  was  not  content  to  stand 
by  the  rigour  of  the  game  and  abide  its  results,  without  the 
stimulus  of  playing  for  money.  She  disliked  playing  at  games  of 
pure  chance  for  nothing.  For,  she  argued,  chance  is  nothing,  and 
supplies  no  glory.  Why  should  a  man  exult  in  turning  up  size 
ace  a  hundred  times  together,  or  in  drawing  the  successful 
number  in  a  lottery,  if  it  carried  with  it  no  prize  ?  Games  of  pure 
skill  were  altogther  abhorred  by  her  ;  she  required  the  genial  in- 
fusion of  chance,  and  seems  to  have  justified  playing  for  a  moderate 
stake  on  the  ground  that  man  is  by  nature  a  gaming  animal,  and 
that  the  card-table  affords  a  useful  vent  to  the  passion  for  supe- 
riority and  success.  Thus  it  is  that  the  old  Adam  is  asserted; 
and  that  the  element  of  chance  in  whist  seems  to  sanction  the 
use  of  stakes  when  they  are  well  within  the  means  of  the 
players. 

There  is  an  essay  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  cards  and 
card  games,  in  the  course  of  which  several  popular  errors  are 
effectually  disposed  of.  Cards  were  not  introduced  by  the  Saracens, 
or  from  the  East,  but  were  of  indigenous  European  origin,  and  are 
first  mentioned,  although  probably  known  previously,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  earliest  marks  for  the  suits 
were  cups,  money,  swords,  and  clubs,  supposed  to  represent  Faith, 
Charity,  Justice,  and  Fortitude;  or,  as  "Cavendish"  with 
greater  reason  surmises,  more  probably  meaning  nothing  at  all, 
but  taken  accidentally  from  objects  of  common  occurrence.  The 
Germans  used  heart3,  bells,  leaves,  and  acorns.  The  French  intro- 
duced what  we  call  spades,  hearts,  clubs,  and  diamonds.  The  pre- 
sent spade  on  cards  owes  its  shape  to  one  source  and  its  name  to 
another.  It  is  the  leaf  of  the  German  marks,  to  which  the  French 
pave  the  name  of  pique,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  pike. 
In  England  the  symbol  survived,  but  the  name  is  the  Italian  de- 
nomination for  their  corresponding  suit  of  swords.  The  English 
club  is  in  shape  nearly  the  German  acorn,  but  retains  the  Italian 
name,  which  actually  agrees  with  the  symbol  of  a  club  upon  their 
cards.  Hearts  have  descended  from  the  old  cups  ;  and  diamonds 
from  the  ancient  pieces  of  money.  No  justice  can  be  done  in  a 
limited  space  to  the  very  ingenious  history  of  whist  given  by 
"  Cavendish,''  and  of  its  associated  games.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  whist  is  made  out  to  be  of  purely  English  birth,  and  that 
this  country  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  invented  and  de- 
veloped the  greatest  of  all  card  games. 

The  earliest  known  use  of  the  word  whist  has  been  shown  by  a 
well-known  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (January,  1871)  to 
occur  in  Hudibras ;  and  it  was  for  many  years  spelt  indifferently 


either  whist  or  whisk.  The  name  is  constantly,  and  as  it  seems 
correctly,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  silence  to  be  observed  in  playing 
the  game.  But  it  is  only  one  of  many  names  once  in  vogue  for  it 
— triumph,  trump,  slam,  and  ruff.  The  notion  can  hardly  be  sup- 
ported that  whisk  is  not  a  mere  variation  of  whist,  but  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  ruff  as  a  part  of  dress.  It  may  be  suggested 
with  more  claim  to  acceptance  that  trump  and  ruff  really  mean  the 
same  thing.  Trump  is  an  evident  corruption  of  the  word  triumph  .• 
and,  according  to  Richardson,  the  primary  meaning  of  ruff  is  eleva- 
tion or  exaltation,  and  the  articles  of  costume  so  denominated  owe 
their  name  to  their  being  raised  or  puffed  out  or  up ;  and  this 
would  explain  the  use  of  the  word  ruff,  instead  of  trump,  in  tho 
taking  of  tricks  by  a  card  of  the  dominant  suit  of  the  deal. 

The  history  of  the  duties  in  England  upon  playing  cards  is  in 
itself  interesting,  and  furnishes  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
failure  which  must  attend  all  excessive  taxation  on  articles  in 
general  use.  Varied  and  ingenious  were  the  modes  of  evading  it. 
The  results  of  the  existing  low  duty  are  entirely  satisfactory,  both 
in  its  pecuniary  produce  and  as  to  the  mode  of  collecting  it. 

The  discussion  of  tho  game  of  piquet  in  Moliere's  comedy  of 
Les  Fdcheu.v  will  afford  study  for  the  few  amateurs  of  that  fine  but 
much-neglected  game ;  while  the  "  Duffer's  Whist  Maxims,"  if 
read  in  the  spirit  with  which  Swift's  "  Directions  to  Servants " 
should  be  taken,  will  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  through  all  the 
usual  contingencies  of  play.  For  advanced  players  and  serious 
students,  the  collection  of  decisions  by  an  authority  of  such 
weight  as  the  late  Mr.  Clay  must  have  important  value.  It  is  to 
the  laws  of  whist  what  a  collection  of  the  judicial  dicta  in  our 
courts  is  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm  and  the  recognized  text- 
books— a  supplement  to  the  written  code,  which  fails  to  provide 
for  all  circumstances  and  cases  that  may  arise. 

Of  the  collection  of  anecdotes  under  the  title  of  "  Card-table  Talk," 
it  mav  be  asserted  that  all  are  to  the  point,  in  so  far  that  they 
relate  only  to  the  game  of  whist  and  its  atmosphere,  and  some  of 
them  are  exceedingly  good.  But  in  others  the  actual  point  seems 
hardly  a  sufficient  excuse  for  their  preservation  and  publication  ; 
all,  however,  may  be  useful  as  hints  for  conduct  to  those  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  card-rooms.  It  is  an  excellent  story 
which  tells  how  "  Cavendish "  himself  was  in  a  country  club, 
where  he  was  personally  known  to  every  one  present,  except  his 
partner,  who  innocently  asked  the  great  inventor,  "  Do  you  play 
the  call  for  trumps  ?  " 

At  the  end  is  given  an  authentic  account  of  the  experiment 
made  in  1857  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  relative  superiority  of 
play  and  cards.  Two  good  players  were  matched  against  two  bad 
players,  and  the  same  arrangement  was  made  in  another  room,  in 
which  the  bad  players  held  the  same  hands  as  the  good  players  in 
the  first  room,  and  vice  versa.  Thirty-three  hands  were  played. 
In  one  room  the  good  players  held  good  cards  and  won  four  rubbers 
out  of  six,  in  points  a  balance  of  eighteen.  In  the  other  room  the 
good  players  had  the  bad  cards,  and  played  seven  rubbers  with  the 
same  number  of  cards,  winning  three  out  of  seven,  and  losing  seven 
points  on  the  balance.  The  difference  was  eleven  points,  or  nearly 
one  point  a  rubber  in  favour  of  skill.  Dr.  Pole,  working  by  a 
statistical  method,  has  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  result ;  but  he 
estimates  the  advantage  of  superior  personal  play,  among  players 
all  playing  by  system,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  point  a  rubber.  So 
that  the  combined  skill  of  two  very  skilful  players  against  two 
very  unskilful  ones  would  be  more  than  half  a  point  a  rubber. 


GUIDE-BOOKS  TO  NORWAY* 

IN  the  general  inequality  of  human  affairs  it  happens  that  even 
among  Mr.  Murray's  Guide-Books  there  are  some  very  much 
better  done  than  others.  Among  the  few  which  have  as  yet  failed 
to  be  quite  as  good  as  they  should  be,  the  Norivay  has  always  held 
an  unfortunate  pre-eminence.  It  had  become  so  antiquated  and 
inaccurate  as  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  intelligent  Norwegians, 
and  though  it  passed  into  new  and  revised  editions,  it  did  not 
much  improve  in  these  transformations.  There  was  always  the 
famous  recommendation  to  the  tourist  not  to  fail  to  call  upon  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  dead  for  very  many  years.  But  last, 
season  a  certain  improvement  came  at  length ;  the  sixth  edition  does 
show  some  waking  up  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  the  requirements 
of  his  theme,  and  we  are  glad  to  confess  that  in  almost  all  respects 
the  Guide  is  improved.  But  there  is  still  room  for  immense 
advance,  and  now  that  Baedeker,  in  a  neater  and  less  cumbersome 
form,  challenges  comparison  with  Murray,  it  is  quite  time  for  the 
latter  to  consider  the  advisableness  of  a  thorough  revision. 

The  preliminary  matter  in  which  a  Murray's  Handbook  proposes^ 
in  its  paternal  way,  to  give  the  intending  tourist  some  account  of  the 
historical  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  country  he  is  about  to 
visit,  is  arranged,  as  of  old,  with  a  beautiful  disregard  of  fact. 
The  section  called  "  Literature,  &c,"  is  quite  long  enough  to  be  very 
useful,  but  unfortunately  almost  every  sentence  is  incorrect.  We 
are  told  that  "  some  very  gifted  authors,  such  as,  for  instance, 
Bjiirnson,  Bjornstjerne,  and  others,"  have  "attempted  to  write 
poems  and  novels  in  tho  dialect  of  the  peasants."  This  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  saying  that  several  English  authors,  such  as  Arnold, 
Matthew,  and  others,  have  tried  to  write  novels  in  the  Lancashire 
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dialect.  Any  one  who  Leg-ins  to  study  Norwegian  literature 
knows  that  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  has  never  given  his  adherence 
to  the  Maalstrcev,  or  attempt  to  resuscitate,  as  a  living  language,  a 
selection  from  the  old  Norse  dialects.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
able  writers  as  Vinje  and  Janson  have  done  so,  and  have  "  at- 
tempted," as  the  Handbook  puts  it,  to  write  poems  and  novels  in  the 
language  of  the  peasants.  A  little  lower  down  we  learn  that  the 
principal  Norwegian  writers  of  fiction  are  Welhaven  and  Werge- 
land;  whereas  neither  the  famous  critic  nor  the  famous  lyrical 
poet  of  that  name  ever  wrote  a  line  of  fiction.  A  few  lines  lower 
still  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  Norwegian  painters  is  dis- 
guised as  "  Tiedemand,''  a  blunder  which  has  been  corrected  in 
the  body  of  the  book.  The  historical  section  is  also  very  tame  and 
poor,  whereas  Baedeker  gives  a  faithful  and  concise  sketch  of 
Scandinavian  history. 

We  have  tested  the  usefulness  of  both,  these  volumes  in  various 
places,  and  always  with  the  result  that  Murray  is  more  loose  and 
inexact  than  its  competitor.  This  can  be  most  easily  laid  before 
the  reader  by  a  comparison  of  the  text  at  several  points  chosen  at 
random.  We  turn  in  each  volume  to  the  account  given  of 
Drammen,  the  fifth  town  of  the  country  in  size,  and  a  very  im- 
portant starting-point  for  tourists  about  to  visit  Thelemarken  and 
Hallingdal.  Brainmen  really  consists  of  two  towns — Bragernces, 
which  stretches  along  the  north  shore  of  the  narrow  fjord,  and 
StrSmsij,  which  lies  opposite.  In  old  days  the  traveller  from 
Christiania  descended  the  hill-side  from  Lier  aud  was  deposited  in 
Bragernajs ;  the  railway  now  carries  him  over  into  Stromso. 
This  has  altered  the  place  very  much  for  visitors,  and  has  rendered 
the  Central  Hotel  by  far  the  most  convenient,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
best ;  but  Murray  does  not  even  mention  this  hotel,  although  it 
gives  a  list  of  all  the  little  inns  in  Brammen.  We  cross  the 
country  to  Stavanger  and  we  find  the  same.  On  the  cathedral  in 
that  town,  one  of  the  very  few  important  architectural  features  of 
Norway,  and  a  building  about  which  it  is  important  to  the  tourist 
to  have  some  trustworthy  information,  Murray  expends  just  ten  lines 
of  vague  description  totally  useless  for  any  possible  purpose.  Baedeker, 
on  the  contrary,  has  half  a  page  of  useful  comment,  of  the  exact  aud 
historical  kind  that  is  useful  as  a  guide  on  the  spot.  We  think, 
however,  that  even  this  is  hardly  enough  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  North  of  Europe,  which,  even  though  it  has 
suffered  grievously  from  reformers  and  restorers,  still  preserves  in 
the  heavy  pillars  and  round  arches  of  the  nave  much  of  its  early 
character.  It  is  moreover  an  error  to  speak  of  the  great  tower  of 
Stavanger  Cathedral  as  in  ruins ;  it  was  never  built,  and  to  this 
is  owing  the  comparatively  mean  appearance  of  the  exterior,  to 
which  the  four  octagonal  towers  flanking  the  choir  fail  to  give 
dignity. 

From  the  south  we  proceed  to  the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  to 
find  the  s.ime  proportion  of  merit  in  the  two  guide-books.  The 
itinerary  of  Binmark  in  Baedeker  is  particularly  full  and  accurate, 
surpassing  in  this  province  the  native  travelling  hand-books  : 
Murray  is  less  full  and  much  less  correct.  In  describing  the 
capital,  Trornso,  the  latter  omits  all  mention  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  the  opening  of  which  a  few  years  ago  remedied  the  great 
inconvenience  previously  caused  to  strangers  by  the  absence  of  any 
but  semi-private  accommodation.  On  the  other  baud,  the  absurdity 
of  Baedeker  in  calling  this  neat  little  emporium  of  blubber, 
eider-down,  and  foxes'  skins,  with  its  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
"the  Northern  Paris,"  surpasses  belief.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  made  a  more  unfortunate  parallel  than  this  between 
Paris  and  a  small  provincial  centre,  built  on  an  island,  with  a  steep 
hill  at  its  back,  looking  across  the  sea  upon  a  range  of  snowy 
mountains,  aud  boasting  a  few  stores  the  contents  of  which  would 
seem  modest  beside  those  of  a  little  country  shop  in  the  south  of 
England.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  call  Aberystwith  the 
"  Welsh  Paris/'  or  Stornoway  the  "  Paris  of  the  Hebrides."  In 
describing  the  other  towns  of  Finmark,  Murray  confines  itself  to  a 
few  generalizations,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  prepared 
upon  the  spot.  In  following  the  route  to  the  White  Sea  the  town 
of  Vardo,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Arctic  settlements  of  the 
•Banes,  is  entirely  omitted  ;  but  this  neglect  is  corrected  by  the 
very  full  and  particular  account  of  this  interesting  little  place  given 
in  Baedeker.  On.  a  beam  taken  from  an  old  house  in  Vardo,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  fortress,  Christian  IV.  carved  his  name  in 
1599,  and  Oscar  II.  cut  his  beneath  the  old  signature  in 
1873.  We  might  easily  tire  our  readers  if  we  continued  this 
minute  comparison  of  the  two  guide-books.  It  is  not  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Lofoden  Islands,  that  Murray  lends 
itself  to  statements  that  are  absolutely  incorrect,  but  the 
general  tenor  of  the  work,  even  in  this  new  edition,  is  in- 
ferior at  almost  every  point  to  that  of  its  rival.  Vague  state- 
ments take  the  place  of  exact  ones ;  "  early  in  the  Middle  Ages 
is  used  instead  of"  1273";  and  the  volume  is  distinguished  by  a 
general  laxity  and  slovenliness  which  the  traveller  hardly  learns 
to  resent  until  he  has  used  the  guide  at  a  moment  of  need,  and 
found  it  wanting.  We  strongly  recommend  the  editor,  who,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  is  competent  to  make  use  of  a  work  in  the  Nor- 
wegian language,  to  revise  his  pages,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in 
collation  with  one  of  the  excellent  hand-books  of  travel  published 
in  Norway.  For  the  moment  the  latest  and  most  exact  of  these  is 
the  Reisehaandbog  over  Norije  (Christiania:  A.  Cammermeyer), 
prepared  by  Herr  Yngvar  Nielsen,  translations  of  an  earlier  edition 
of  which  have  enjoyed  a  great  success  in  Germany.  This  volume 
is  a  very  good  model  of  such  works ;  it  is  small  enough,  w-hich 
neither  of  the  English  handbooks  is,  to  go  into  a  pocket  without  a 
perilous  tug  and  strain,  while  the  corners  of  the  cover,  which  cause 


such  anguish  to  the  traveller  in  their  normal  state,  are  thoughtfully 
bevelled  and  rounded,  so  as  to  oiler  no  coign  of  adhesion  to  a 
compass,  a  map,  or  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

Herr  Nielsen,  in  a  very  ingenuous  preface,  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  trouble  that  he  has  taken  to  obtain  that  personal  knowledge 
of  his  subject  which  alone  could  entitle  him  to  speak  to  us  with 
authority.  His  example  is  one  which  the  editors  of  Guides  would 
do  well  inwardly  to  digest.  He  began  his  researches  in  the 
summer  of  1 859,  when  he  traversed  Thelemarken,  Hardanger,  and 
Hallingdal,  taking  copious  notes  for  the  special  purpose  he  had 
in  hand.  Since  that  time  only  three  years  have  passed  in  which 
he  has  not  found  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  large  province 
or  of  visiting  some  distant  part  of  Norway.  In  1878  betook  a 
kind  of  final  survey  of  the  interior,  passing  on  the  new  railway 
from  Christiania  to  Trondhjem,  and  then  on  through  Romsdalen, 
Sundmore,  Nordfjord,  Sondfjord,  Sogn,  and  Hallingdal.  He  is 
therefore  able  to  boast  that  he  has  collected  and  examined  all  his 
data  himself,  and  that  it  is  from  personal  investigation,  and  not 
from  hearsay,  that  he  pronounces  an  opinion  on  this  route  or 
that,  or  prefers  one  hotel  to  another.  Can  the  editor  of  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Norway  say  the  same? 


MADGE  DUNRAVEN.* 

71  TADGE  DTJNRA  VEN belongs  to  a  class  of  books  which  may 
with  some  propriety  be  called  scenery  novels.  Whatever 
happens  in  them  always  happens  in  the  midst  of  a  sympathetic 
and  responsive  nature.  Sunshine  and  fog,  calm  and  storm,  day 
and  night,  spring  and  autumn,  summer  and  winter,  exactly  har- 
monize with  the  mood  of  the  hero  or  heroine.  So  full,  indeed,  in 
the  stoiy  before  us,  are  the  descriptions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
and  the  changes  of  the  weather,  that  we  are  convinced  that,  were 
they  all  cut  out,  as  they  very  well  might  be  without  any  loss  to 
any«one,  the  three  volumes  would  shrink  down  to  barely  two. 
"  A  plague  of  word-painting  and  weather,"  we  would  say,  with  a 
change  in  Falstaff's  words,  "  they  blow  a  book  up  like  a  bladder." 
It  is  not  only  that  our  author  swells  out  his  story  with  what  he 
would  call  nature.  Like  others  of  his  class,  he  plays  also  with 
her  the  most  wonderful  tricks.  We  could  almost  imagine  that 
he  had  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and  that 
he  had  made  his  study  of  the  country  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
and  Mudie's  Circulating  Library.  He  has  not,  however,  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out  at  what  time  the  dawn  begins  in 
October.  Even  Bottom  the  weaver  had  wit  enough  to  call  for  a 
calendar.  He  opens  his  story  with  a  description  of  a  railway 
station  in  Ireland.  The  church  clock  had  just  struck  six.  "The 
chiming  of  the  clock  had  ceased,  the  echoes  had  died  away  ; 
silence  ensued ;  yet  still  the  chilly  wind  blew  in  gusts,  and  the 
raindrops  fell  with  heavy  drip,  drip,  upon  the  ground."  No  doubt 
when  a  clock  has  left  off  striking,  and  when  its  echoes  have  died 
away,  silence,  so  far  as  the  clock  is  concerned,  ensues ;  but  there 
is  little  need  to  tell  us  that.  So  much  might  surely  be  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination  or  understanding.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  the 
particular  silence  of  the  clock  and  not  the  general  silence  to  which 
lie  draws  our  attention.  For,  except  from  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
there  had  been  no  noise  before.  We  might,  however,  ask  why  the 
author  should  expect  the  wind  to  leave  off  blowing  and  the  rain- 
drops falling  because  the  silence  had  ensued  that  comes  when  the 
echoes  had  died  away  of  the  chiming  of  a  clock  that  had  ceased. 
If  the  language  of  the  novelist  were  turned  into  plain  English  the 
statement  would  run  thus.  The  clock  struck  six,  yet  the  wind  went 
on  bio  wing  and  the  rain  went  on  falling.  It  was  on  a  morning  in  Octo- 
ber that  the  weather  thus  showed  its  contempt  for  clocks.  Presently 
a  train  came  up,  and  a  passenger  alighted,  who  walked  away  to 
the  village  inn.  Half  an  hour  passes.  It  must  now  have  been 
about  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  yet  it  was  still  so  dark  that  the 
o-as — the  pallid  light,  as  the  author  calls  it — had  to  be  lighted 
in  the  inn.  But,  after  this,  "  the  darkness  gradually  passed 
awav,  and  the  streets  were  soon  flooded  with  the  dim, 
uncertain  light  of  day."  Now  all  this  tedious  fine  writing 
about  the  weather  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  It  only 
shows  that  the  author  is  ignorant  of  the  time  at  which  the 
darkness  passes  away  on  an  October  morning.  The  passenger 
took  a  car  and  set  off  on  a  long  journey.  His  journey  as  it 
had  begun  in  a  contempt  of  nature,  so  it  went  on  to  the  end. 
'•'  Slowly,"  we  read,  "  the  time  passed  on.  The  misty  rain  still 
fell ;  the  chilly  wind  still  blew  ;  and  as  the  car  passed  along  the 
prospect  grew  darker  and  more  desolate.  The  day  brightened ; 
then  it  seemed  slowly  to  fade  away."  Seemed,  sir,  we  might  say — 
nay,  it  did  ;  if  days  in  Ireland  are  like  days  in  England.  But  how 
did  it  happen  that  the  prospect  grew  darker  as  the  day  brightened  ? 
They  had  already  been  passing  through  sweeps  of  moorland 
lying  black  and  desolate  beneath  a  dark  and  lowering  sk}'.  That 
was  "before  the  day  brightened.  We  are  sure  that,  even  in  the 
wilds  of  Connaught,  the  prospect  that  black  places  afford  does  not 
grow  darker  through  the  increase  of  light.  Before  we  part  com- 
pany with  our  author  on  this  drive,  we  would  notice  that  the 
driver  "  automatically  pulled  off  his  dripping  hat  and  overcoat." 
Words  in  six  syllables  derived  from  the  Greek  are  getting  down  in 
the  world  when  we  find  them  thus  used  of  the  driver  of  an  Irish 
jaunting  car.  How  many  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of 
these  honest  lads  have  taken  off  their  dripping  hats  and  overcoats. 

*  3fa,lge  Dunraven :  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  C011- 
niuiyht."  3  vols.  Richard  Benttey &  Soifc  1^79. 
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■without  one  of  them  once  haying  the  satisfaction,  and  we  might 
s:iy  the  comfort,  of  knowing'  that  he  was  doing  it  automatically. 
We  used  to  think  that  a  clerk  in  the  post-office  had  got  as  much 
out  of  our  language  as  there  was  to  be  had  who,  some  years  ago, 
replied  to  a  complaint  that  two  letters  had  got  stuck  together  in 
the  post,  that  it  was  due  to  the  accidental  overflow  of  superfluous 
paste.  What  a  pity  that  he  had  not  got  so  far  as  Greek  deriva- 
tives. The  paster  of  the  superfluous  paste  had  no  doubt  automati- 
cally let  it  accidentally  overflow ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  big 
words  were  not  so  well  known  iu  the  days  of  this  clerk  as  they 
are  now. 

The  second  scene  of  the  story  before  us  opens  in  a  part  of 
England  nearsome  mountains.  Here  we  find  more  wonderful  scenery 
and  seasons,  and  a  more  intentional  overflow  of  superfluous  words 
than  even  in  Ireland.    The  heroine  is  thus  discovered : — 

She  was  by  the  trunk  of  a  great  oak-tree,  in  the  middle  of  a  grassy  dell 
which  was  set  close  upon  the  margin  of  an  extensive  wood.  All  around 
hex  the  grass  was  luxuriant,  very  thick,  very  tall,  and  of  a  rich  emerald 
green  ;  but  now  and  then  the  soft  westerly  wind,  creeping  through  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  swept  the  tall  blades  apart,  revealing,  as  it  did  so, 
glimpma  of  deep  purple  wood  violets,  tufts  of  pale  primroses,  and  delicate 
patches  of  green  and  golden  woodland  moss.  Upon  the  grass  deep  shadows 
Jay,  but  the  sun-rays  crept  through  the  thick-foliaged  boughs  which 
farmed  a  canopy  overhead,  falling  like  a  golden  hand  upon  the  girl's  dark 
hair. 

This  has  no  doubt  a  very  pretty  sound,  but  with  sound  the  reader 
must  be  content.  He  must  not  look  for  sense.  He  will  not  lind 
that  it  lurks  beneath  the  words  as,  in  this  unusual  combination  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  golden  woodland  moss,  the  primroses, 
and  the  wood  violets  lurked  beneath  the  luxuriant,  verythick,  very 
tall,  rich  emerald  green  grass.  At  all  events,  if  it  does  lurk,  it  will 
be  very  hard  indeed  to  blow  the  words  apart,  as  the  wind  blew 
the  blades,  and  reveal  glimpses  of  it.  The  season  would  seem  to 
be  spring;  somewhat  early  spring  to  judge  from  the  violets  and 
primroses,  somewhat  late  spring  to  judge  from  the  growth  of  the 
grass.  The  same  day  there  was  outside  this  view,  "  one  luminous 
vision  of  yellow  corn-flelds,  dark  waving  woods,  green  meadows 
rich  with  aftermath  and  stretches  of  dusty  road."  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  be  told  that  the  heroine  "  for  a  time  could  scarcely  pick 
out  one  prospect  from  another.*'  The  puzzle  nature  had  set  her 
was  indeed  a  great  one.  "  Aftermath  "  has  a  very  pretty  sound 
about  it,  and  is  admirable  iu  a  piece  of  "  word-painting  '  as  it  is 
called.  But  how  about  the  primroses  and  the  wood  violets,  we 
would  ask  ?  Are  glimpses  of  them  revealed  when  the  westerly 
wind  sweeps  apart  the  blades  of  the  luxuriant,  very  thick,  very 
tall,  rich  emerald  green  aftermath  ?  At  this  same  season  the 
gardens  were  laden  with  fruit,  the  speedwells,  orchids,  and 
scarlet  poppies  were  in  flower,  the  fruitful  orchards  clustered — 
whatever  that  may  mean — the  sheep  were  pent-up  in  folds,  and 
the  nightingales  were  singing.  The  heavens  above  were  not  un- 
worthy of  the  earth  beneath.  Here  and  there  in  a  bright  blue  sky 
there  was  a  moveless  cloud  of  spotless  vapour  softly  dissolving  into  i 
feathery  films.  The  reader,  if  he  pleases,  can  exercise  his  in-  I 
genuity  and  amuse  himself  at  the  same  time  by  changing  the  place 
of  the  adjectives  in  this  pretty  passage.  He  will  lind  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  the  cloud,  the  vapour  or  the 
iilm,  that  is  called  moveless,  spotless,  and  feathery.  VVe  are  sud- 
denly called  back  to  earth  by  a  pallid  spectre  which  cast  a  ghostly 
gloom  upon  that  bright  scene.  Let  not  the  timid  reader  start  and 
begin  to  cast  fearful  glances  round  her  as  she  reads  either  this 
brief  account  of  ours  or  the  story  itself  in  some  dimly-lighted 
room.  It  wa3  only  "  a  lean  white  post,''  on  the  top  of  which  were 
written  "the  menacing  words  '  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted.'" 
However,  these  letters  were  no  ordinary  ones,  for  they  "  danced 
ominously  before  the  heroine  as  if  they  mocked  her."  She  took 
to  the  road,  and  was  at  once  enclosed  in  a  golden  cloud  of  dust. 
However,  we  must  return  to  the  sky,  from  which  we  had  some- 
what unwillingly  come  down  to  attend  the  heroine.  We  shall 
not  notice  the  number  of  times  that  the  sun  sets  in  this  story.  We 
think  it  well  to  admit  for  the  author's  credit  that  he  is  certainly 
right  in  generally  making  it  set  in  ti*  West.  Once  it  sets  bring- 
ing ominous  shadows ;  but  it  is  nowbnly  sunsets  and  sign-posts 
that  are  ominous.  A  morning  fog  brings  with  it  an  ominous 
darkness.  We  pass  from  all  these  more  ordinary  manifestations  of 
nature  to  a  terrific  thunder-storm.  It  was  heralded  in  by  a  chilly 
wind  that  swept  across  the  skies.  The  trees  seemed  to  rustle  their 
branches.  Woods  and  water  seemed  agitated.  The  author  is 
really  too  cautious.  Unless  it  was  the  skies  alone  that  the  wind 
swept,  no  doubt  the  trees  did  rustle  their  branches  and  the  woods 
and  waters  were  agitated.  Such  effects  in  nature  are  not  un- 
known to  those  who  dwell  in  the  country.  Before  long  a  flash, 
vivid  and  dazzling,  parted  like  a  fiery  brand  the  gathered  bank  of 
clouds.  In  three  lines  more  the  cnapter  ends.  With  the  very 
same  flash  the  next  chapter  begins.  We  have  not  yet  been 
made  to  understand  all  its  power ;  so  we  are  told  that  "  the 
fiery  tongue  of  light  seemed  to  cut  the  heavens  in  two." 
But,  like  a  fiery  brand,  it  had  already  parted  the  clouds.  Why, 
when  it  is  turned  into  a  fiery  tongue  of  light,  did  it  only  seem  to 
cut  the  heavens?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fiery  tongue  next  illu- 
minated the  roofs,  quivered  across  rivers,  and  flashed  its  deadly 
flame  into  the  eyes  of  a  man.  He  was  happily  not  blinded,  though 
into  his  eyes  had  been  flashed  the  deadly  flame  of  a  fiery  tongue 
of  light  that  was  like  a  fiery  brand,  and  was  really  a  vivid  and 
dazzling  flash  of  lightning.  The  light  quivered  and  then  faded. 
Several  vivid  flashes  followed,  and  they  too  faded.  A  faded  flash 
of  lightning !  A  faded  fiery  tongue !  A  faded  fiery  brand  ! 
"  Good  heavens  !  "  we  may  well  exclaim,  "  to  what  is  the  English 


language  coming  when  lightning  takes  to  fading "  ?  We  are 
happily  near  the  end  of  the  storm.  A  thin  mist  falls,  veiling  the 
earth  in  a  mantle  of  gossamer.  Premature  darkness  comes  on. 
and  the  falling  rain  glimmers  in  the  air  like  starlit  dew.  We 
may  well  take  our  leave  of  our  author,  so  far  as  nature  is  con- 
cerned, when  he  makes  rain  glimmer,  and  glimmer  like  starlit  dew, 
in  the  midst  of  premature  darkness.  Yet  we  should  have  liked  to 
discuss  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  admitted  of  a  jet  black 
Hag  being  seen  two  hours  bef.-ro  dawn  under  a  dark  and  dreary 
sky,  hanging  listlessly  above  the  towers  of  a  castle,  while  the  wind 
was  blowing  bitterly.  This  castle,  we  must  remember  is  in 
England  and  not  in  Ireland,  to  which,  hero  and  heroine,  and  per- 
haps the  author  himself  belong. 

We  have  no  space,  and  we  may  add,  but  little  inclination  to 
give  any  analysis  of  the  plot  of  this  ridiculous  novel.  We  must, 
however,  protest  against  the  monstrous  account  that  the  author 
gives  of  a  trial  for  murder.  Criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure 
can  surely  be  studied  in  a  town  better  than  out  of  it.  They  are 
not  like  primroses  and  aftermath.  Even  if  the  author  does  not  care 
to  attend  a  court  of  justice  he  can  at  least  read  his  Daily  Telegraph 
or  his  Dally  News.  From  either  of  those  papers  not  a  little 
criminal  law  can  be  picked  up.  The  hero  is  charged  with  murder. 
"  The  heroine,  standing  in  the  witness-box  with  her  right  hand 
upheld  to  take  the  oath,  felt  conscious  of  the  pulsating  mass  of 
humanity  around  her."  While  she  upheld  the  right  hand  she  took, 
we  suppose,  the  book  in  her  left.  When  she  is  giving  evidence, 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  rose  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  this  wit- 
ness is  evidently  bent  on  prejudicing  the  jury,  and  delaying  the 
case."  The  judge  soon  began  to  frown,  and  at  length  rose  from  his 
seat' as  if  to  silence  her.  The  jury  turned  to  look  into  each  other's 
faces  in  greater  wonder  than  ever.  Just  then  a  man  "  cried  loudly, 
'  I'm  the  man,  I  killed  Lord  Rigby  ! '  .  .  .  The  pulsating  mass 
of  humanity  in  the  court  seemed  to  become  like  stone.  Then 
with  another  thunderous  roar,  the  pent-up  excitement  again 
burst  forth."  The  judge  at  some  length  asked  the  man  whether  he 
was  really  guilty.  "  At  first  the  man  did  not  reply  ;  the  question, 
in  a  less  verbose  form,  was  repeated  to  him."  By  the  way,  it 
seemed,  to  use  the  author's  favourite  word,  that  attached  to  the 
court  there  was  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  abridge  and  sim- 
plify his  lordship's  long  speeches.  We  only  wish  that  our  novelists 
could  find  some  one  to  put  their  stories  into  a  less  verbose  form. 
The  man  maintained  that  he  and  he  alone  was  guilty.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  the  Judge,  "  this  trial  must  be  postponed.  .  .  , 
Remove  both  prisoners.  Although  this  man  has  taken  upon  him- 
self the  guilt  of  this  terrible  crime,  I  do  not  yet  deem  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  position  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar."  The  poor  hero 
was  for  some  while  longer  kept  in  prison,  "  as  the  law  was  very 
exacting,  and  many  formalities  must  be  gone  through  before  the 
innocent  prisoner  could  be  set  free." 

When  we  read  the  author's  law  we  almost  began  to  wish  that  he 
had  stuck  to  nature ;  and  yet,  when  we  turned  back  and  looked 
once  more  at  his  description  of  nature,  we  thought  that,  after  all, 
he  would  have  done  better  had  he  kept  altogether  to  law. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  IN  THE  SIMANCAS 
ARCHIVES.* 
(Second  Notice.) 

IN  our  previous  notice  of  this  interesting  volume  we  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  that  many  of  the  despatches  analysed  by 
no  means  corresponded  to  the  promise  of  the  title-page,  which 
describes  the  State  Papers  as  having  reference  to  the  negotiations 
between  England  and  Spain.  We  suppose  that  half  of  these 
documents  have  no  relation  to  England  other  than  what  arises 
from  the  fact  that  any  political  relations  between  two  other 
nations  may  in  some  way  affect  a  third  nation.  But  we  must 
confine  our  attention  to  English  affairs,  not  because  the  de- 
spatches which  relate  to  the  affairs  of  other  nations  are  not  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance,  but  because  we  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  compress  into  the  short  space  of  a  single  article  the  very 
briefest  account  of  the  letters  which  were  written  from  London  to 
the  Emperor  by  his  Ambassador  Eustace  Chapuys.  The  very  name 
of  Chapuys  is  scarcely  known  to  English  readers,  though  he 
figures  in  Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  VIII.  as  Capucius  ;  and  we 
believe  none  of  his  despatches  have  ever  been  printed  at  length  in 
this  country,  except  the  scanty  gleanings  which  appear  in  Brad- 
ford's Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Mr.  Brewer,  in  the  third  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his- 
Calendar,  which  runs  over  the  same  period  of  history  with  which 
this  volume  is  concerned,  has  printed  from  the  transcripts  sent  to 
England  an  analysis  of  three  or  four  more  of  these  despatches. 
But,  with  these  exceptions,  these  letters  from  Chapuys  are  entirely 
new,  and  in  themselves  they  form  a  complete  history  of  the  trans- 
actions in  England  during  sixteen  months  as  viewed  by  a  foreigner 
whose  prejudices  were  of  course  strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  Queen  and  her  nephew  the  Emperor.  Upon  the  whole,  they  un- 
doubtedly give  a  more  favourable  impression  of  Charles  than 
would  be  left  by  the  perusal  of  ordinary  English  books  of  history. 
But,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  bias  under  which  the 

*  Calendar  of  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers,  relating  to  the 
Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain.  Preserved  in  the  Archives  at 
Simancus,  and  elsewhere.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Henry  VIII.  1529-30. 
Edited  by  Pascual  deGayangos.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Polls.    Loudon  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1879. 
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Imperial  Ambassador  must  necessarily  Lave  been  writing,  his 
despatches  enable  us  to  see  very  clearly  both  the  line  which  was 
taken  by  Henry  and  the  vigorous  ellbrts  which  were  being-  made 
by  Catharine  to  resist  and  countermine  the  King's  projects.  Indeed 
it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  these  despatches  that  he  was 
sent  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  Queen, 
and  with  special  instructions  to  thwart  Henry's  project  for  the 
divorce.  As  yet,  the  plea  of  conscience  was  still  urged,  and  though 
nobody  out  of  England,  and  few  people  in  this  country,  affected  to 
believe  in  such  an  absurdity  in  the  face  of  the  scandalous  familiarities 
which  passed  between  the  King  and  Anne  Boleyn,  yet  Henry  and 
the  Ambassador  talked  familiarly  as  if  both  of  them,  and  the  Em- 
peror too,  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions. 
Four  days  after  he  had  reached  London  the  Imperial  Ambassador 
informs  his  master  that  "  The  King's  afi'ection  for  La  Bolaign  in- 
creases daily.  It  is  so  great  just  now  that  it  can  hardly  be  greater ; 
such  is  the  intimacy  and  familiarity  iu  which  they  live  at  present" 
(p.  196).  There  is  no  more  telling  document  in  the  whole  of  the 
volume  than  the  twenty  pages  of  the  second  despatch  from 
Chapuys  to  the  Emperor  after  his  arrival  in  London,  detailing 
his  interviews,  first  with  Henry  and  afterwards  with  the  Queen, 
whom,  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to  visit  without  express  per- 
mission from  the  King.  It  is  dated  September  21,  1529,  just  after 
the  intelligence  that  the  breve  of  August  29,  suspending  further 
proceedings  till  Christmas,  had  reached  England.  And  here  we 
must  warn  our  readers  against  being  misled  by  the  editor's  trans- 
lation of  the  words  Pasqua  de  Naticidad,  which  is  a  common 
Spanish  expression  for  the  festival  of  Christmas,  and  which  Don 
Pascual  de  Gayangos  has  rendered  Easter.  Had  there  been,  any 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  by  the  Ambassadors 
at  Rome  to  the  Emperor,  he  might  have  known  from  other  easily 
accessible  sources  that  the  breve  did  not  suspend  proceedings  till 
Easter  of  the  next  year,  but  only  till  the  Christmas  following.  It 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Don  Pascual  has  been  unfortu- 
nate in  his  renderings  from  a  foreign  language  into  English. 
Iu  the  letter  of  the  iSth,  which  immediately  precedes  the  despatch 
of  the  21st  with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned,  we  were 
startled  to  find  the  Imperial  Ambassador  expressing  his  hope 
that  the  legate  Campeggio  would  obtain  the  promised  bishopric 
from  the  Kiug,_/br  whom  he  has  worked  so  honestly.  Now  to 
work  honestly  and  to  work  for  the  King  were  in  Campeggio's  mind 
two  incompatible  ideas.  On  referring  to  the  original  given  in  a 
note,  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  in  the  words  "  puis 
cju'il  s'est  nionstre  si  hoinme  de  bien  en  ce  affere,"  which  means, 
of  course,  "  because  he  has  behaved  so  Uprightly  in  the  matter."  In 
fact,  the  Queen  herself  at  another  interview  with  Chapuys  had 
told  him  to  thank  Campeggio  "  in  her  name  and  the  Emperor's  for 
his  honest  and  rightful  behaviour  and  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in 
this  affair," 

And  now  we  return  to  the  despatch  of  the  21st  of  September. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  unconstrained  in  appearance 
than  the  conversation  between  the  King  and  the  Ambassador  on 
the  17th  of  September;  but  certainly  both  were  studiously  conceal- 
ing their  real  sentiments.  The  King  affected  still  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  breve ;  but,  as  regards  the  reasons  for 
the  Emperor's  refusing  to  send  it  to  England,  Henry  must  have 
felt  that  Chapuys  had  got  the  whiphand  of  him.  But  there  is  one 
observation  of  the  Ambassador's  which  entirely  bailies  us,  and 
again  we  must  suspect  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  trans- 
lation.   Chapuys  is  made  to  say  : — 

As  to  me,  I  wondered  not  at  the  Pope  issuing  the  brief  in  question  ;  ray 
wonder  was  that  he  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  written  to  say  that  the 
marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  that  it  was  neither  wrong  nor  difficult  to 
obtain  a  separation  and  divorce." — P.  229. 

This  certainly  was  not  Chapuys's  opinion,  nor  was  it  a  view 
which  he  could  have  any  hope  of  persuading  the  King  that  he 
held,  and  so  we  must  leave  the  matter.  The  ciphered  portions  of 
this  despatch  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  important. 
Chapuys  had  formed  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  English  cha- 
racter and  historical  possibilities  when  he  framed  the  following 
sentence: — 

I  firmly  believe  that,  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  Pope's  excom- 
munication and  malediction,  there  are  innumerable  people  in  this  country 
».vho  would  follow  the  Duke  (of  Stlffplk)'s  advice  and  make  of  the  King  and 
ordinary  prelates  as  many  Popes.  All  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having 
the  divorce  case  tried  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  Holy  Father's  in- 
hibition, and  not  so  much  perhaps  for  the  ill-will  they  bear>to\vards 
ecclesiastics. 

Chapuys  seems  by  a  kind  of  intuition  to  have  taken  in  the  whole 
state  of  the  case  and  the  motives  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the 
divorce.  He  was  entirety  in  the  Queen's  confidence,  and  seems  to 
have  acted  throughout  with  the  utmost  caution  in  the  difficult 
part  he  had  to  fill.    He  says  : — 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  King's  obstinacy  and  his  passion  for  the  lady 
(i.e.  Anne  Boleyn)  are  such,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  recalling  him  by 
mildness  or  fair  words  to  a  sense  of  his  duty. — P.  237. 

Both  he  and  the  Queen  seem  always  to  form  a  pretty  good  guess 
as  to  the  next  move  that  was  to  be  made ;  and  upon  Stokesley's 
being  sent  off  to  bribe  theologians  and  canonists  to  give  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  King,  Catharine  expressed  her  fears  that  he  was 
sent  to  France  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  inducing  the 
University  of  Paris  to  write  on  behalf  of  the  King. 

The  King  had  not  yet  ventured  to  deny  that  tho  previous  mar- 
riage of  Arthur  and  Catharine  had  been  a  mere  ceremony,  and  had  1 
never  been  consummated.    The  fact  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
these  despatches.    It  is  now  beyond  dispute,  but  it  would  have  , 


been  difficult  at  that  time  to  produce  convincing  evidence  of  it, 
though,  if  such  had  been  produced,  it  would  have  been  decisive  ol 
the  case  at  once.  The  breve  about  which  there  had  been  so  much 
doubt  had  asserted  the  previous  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
and  in  consequence  the  Queen  had  declined  to  make  use  of  it 
on  the  trial,  lest  it  should  prejudice  her  case;  and  Chapuys  thought 
that  the  King  would  be  prevented  from  urging  this  argument, 
because  he  had  recently  in  a  conversation  with  the  Queen  assented 
to  this  fact,  which  he  had  also  stated  previously  to  several  different 
persons. 

Amongst  other  instances  of  the  King's  infatuation  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  Chapuys  mentions  that  she  had  persuaded  him  to  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  with  her  cousin, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  This  may  have  been  mere  hearsay, 
but  it  is  referred  to  several  times  in  the  correspondence.  It  "is 
perhaps  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as  the  other  rumour  which  was 
spread,  that  it  was  intended  to  marry  the  King's  mistress  (not,  as 
the  editor  gives  it,  the  Queen's  mistress)  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Chapuys's  letters  follow  one  another  at  intervals  of  about  a 
week  or  fortnight.  In  the  long  despatch  of  December  6  he  details 
part  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  King,  on  October  28, 
on  the  subject  of  clerical  ambition  and  the  holding  of  several 
distinct  benefices  by  one  priest.  The  King  used  the  following  re- 
markable words : — 

Now,  I  ask  you,  how  can  the  Pope  grant  a  dispensation  for  an  ecclesiastic 
to  hold  two  bishoprics  or  two  curacies  at  once,  if  he  will  not  allow  two 
women  to  one  man  ?  for  here  is  the  point.  AH  doctors  say  that  a  dispensa- 
tion in  the  former  case  is  as  necessary  as  in  the  other. — P.  350. 

The  King's  subsequent  proposal  to  the  Pope  to,  be  allowed  two 
wives  at  once  shows  that  he  was  not,  as  Eustace  Chapuys  thought, 
or  pretended  to  think,  trying  to  bring  the  case  of  pluralities  of 
benefices  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  but  that  he  had  already  con- 
templated what  he  did  not  venture  to  propose  till  nearly  a  year 
afterwards. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  domestic  relations 
of  the  King  and  Queen  should  be  brought  to  light,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  from  the  archives  at  Vienna.  These  are  even  more  prolific 
than  the  documents  preserved  at  Simancas.  Chapuys  not  onlv 
keeps  us  au  courant  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Court,  but  is 
actually  able  to  detail  the  conversations  which  passed.-  From  one 
of  his  despatches  we  learn  that  the  King  and  Queen  dined  together 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  November  30,  1529,  and  that  a  considerable 
altercation  took  place,  at  which  the  King  spoke  out  more  plainly 
than  he  had  beeu  known  to  speak  as  yet,  telling  the  Queen  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  Parisian  doctors 
which  Stokesley  had  been  sent  off  to  get,  he  would,  if  the  Pope 
refused  to  endorse  them,  denounce  him  as  a  heretic  and  marry 
whom  he  pleased.  To  this  the  Queen  replied  that  tho  King  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  principal  cause  for  the  divorce  did  not 
exist,  for  she  was  a  virgin  when  she  married  him,  as  he  himself 
had  owned  upon  more  than  one  occasion.  Chapuys  does  not  say- 
so  iu  as  many  words ;  but  there  can  be  iid  doubt  he  heard  this 
from  the  Queen  herself,  into  whose  most  intimate  confidence  he 
seems  at  once  to  have  been  taken.  The  subsequent  conversation 
between  the  King  and  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  same  day  at  supper  he 
professes  to  have  heard  from  those  who  were  present.  It  seems 
that  the  King  was  downcast  and  disconcerted,  and  that  the  Lady 
Anne  reproached  him  for  disputing  with  the  Queen,  who  always 
got  the  upper  hand  of  him.  "  I  see,"  she  said,  <;  that  some  fine 
morning  you  will  succumb  to  her  reasoning  and  cast  me  off." 

In  spite  of  all  the  disgusting  intimacy  with  Anno  Boleyn,  who 
was  already  given  precedence  over  Henry's  sister,  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  France,  the  plea  of  conscience  was  still  and  for  many 
months  afterwards  persisted  in,  just  as  if,  as  Chapuys  observes, 
the  affinity  contracted  by  the  iflicit  intercourse  of  the  King 
and  Mary  Boleyn  had  not  formed  the  same  bar  to  the  marriage  with 
Anno  which  existed  in  the  case  of  the  widow  of  his  brother  and 
himself.  The  present  volume  throws  no  further  light  on  the  con- 
nexion of  the  King  with  Maw  Boleyn  and  her  mother,  except  that 
one  of  these  charges  at  leaWwas  tho  common  talk  of  Loudon  at 
the  time.  The  Emperor  probably  was  aware  of  the  truth,  but 
avows  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  King  Ferdinand,  of  February  II, 
that  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  King  will  marry  the  Lady  Anne, 
with  or  without  the  Pope's  consent.  The  last  move  with  regard 
to  her  had  been  giving  her  the  rank  and  style  of  an  earl's 
daughter  by  creating  her  father  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Wiltshire, 
December  8,  1529.  The  Emperor's  opinion  was  that  it  would 
constitute  a  casus  belli,  and  that  the  French  King  was  doing  his 
best  to  fan  the  llame  and  induce  both  parties  to  apply  for  aid  to 
Venice  and  the  other  Italian  Powers.  His  letter  is  most 
valuable.  It  occupies  thirteen  pages,  and  contains  several  im- 
portant statements  altogether  omitted  in  Mr.  Brewer's  analysis  of 
the  same  despatch,  which  is  unfortunately  brief.  The  situatiou 
of  affairs  in  Europe  is  described  by  the  person  who  was  most  in- 
terested in  them  ;  and,  as  the  letter  is  to  his  brother,  it  may  for 
the  most  part  be  depended  on  as  giving  the  writer's  real  senti- 
ments. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  notice  half  the  points  which  we  had 
intended,  and  must  now  be  content  with  saying  that  what  remains 
unnoticed  is  quile  as  interesting  as  those  portions  of  the  volume 
we  have  touched  upon.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  caution  all 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  editor's  translation  of 
these  French  despatches.  In  those  passages  where  he  has  given  us 
the  original  iu  a  note  he  has  frequently  entirely  missed  the  sense; 
tiud  of  course  this  throws  a  grave  suspicion  over  other  despatches 
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the  originals  of  which  are  not  forthcoming-.  We  are  sorry  the 
volume  has  not  been  better  edited.  It  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  style  in  which  the  volume  of  State  Papers  of  the 
same  year  has  been  executed  by  the  late  accomplished  and  much 
lamented  John  Sherren  Brewer. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

A GOODLY  volume  of  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
sums  up  the  results  of  a  portion  of  the  six  years'  exploration 
of  the  northern  half  of  Africa  which  has  given  Dr.  Nachtigal  (i) 
a  foremost  rank  among  travellers.  The  regions  described  are 
Tripoli,  Fezzan,  the  Tibbu  country,  and  Kuka,  the  capital  of 
Bornu.  All  these  have  been  described  before ;  but  Dr.  Nachtigal 
is  justified  in  saying  that  previous  notices  are  comparatively 
scattered  and  isolated,  and  that  the  features  of  this  enormous 
territory  have  never  before  been  brought  together  in  ono  compre- 
hensive panorama.  The  great  merit  of  his  work  is  its  successful 
reproduction  of  the  essentially  African  features  of  the  country. 
It  breathes  and  savours  of  Africa  in  every  page;  and,  whether  the 
scenery  described  be  arid  or  luxuriant,  the  reader  is  never  allowed 
to  forget  the  distinctive  stamp  that  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  The  writer  is  especially  successful  in  depicting  two  ex- 
ceedingly diverse  aspects  of  his  journey — the  sublime  desolation  of 
the  Sahara  and  the  busy  capital  of  Bornu,  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  as  yet  existing  of  the  capacity  of  the  African  for 
development  under  Arabic  inlluence.  Entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  the  Sultan  of  Bornu  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  Dr.  Nachtigal 
arrived  at  Tripoli  about  the  beginning  of  1869.  Here  he  notices 
the  general  security  for  life  and  property  notwithstanding  the 
feebleness  and  corruption  of  the  government,  and  also  observes 
on  the  presence  of  a  large  negro  element  among  the  population, 
and  the  ubiquity  of  the  pushing,  hardy,  and  economical  Maltese. 
Here  also  he  met  the  unfortunate  Mile.  Tinne,  whose  murder  at 
Fezzan  is  subsequently  detailed  by  him.  The  next  stage  of  his 
journey  was  Murzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  a  dull  place,  decaying 
in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  its  trade  with  Boruu,  but  in- 
teresting as  a  characteristic  example  of  an  oasis  with  dates,  a 
very  different  thing,  as  Dr.  Nachtigal  remarks,  from  an  oasis  with- 
out dates.  From  Murzuk  he  undertook  an  expedition  into 
the  Tibbu  country,  during  which  he  underwent  great  privations, 
and  was  detained  for  some  time  by  a  barbarous  chief.  His  ex- 
ploration was  consequently  exceedingly  imperfect;  but  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  being  the  first  European  who  has  visited  the 
country  at  all.  The  road  from  Murzuk  northwards  leads  through 
Kanar  to  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornu,  situated  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Tshad.  The  gradual  transition  from  the  dreariness  of  the 
desert  to  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature  is  charmingly  described, 
Dr.  Nachtigal's  character  as  envoy  procured  him  a  good  reception 
at  Kuka,  although  he  found  himself  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
his  Maltese  attendant's  unexpected  conversion  to  Islam,  which 
naturally  made  the  inhabitants  think  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
follow  the  example.  The  principal  dignitaries,  however,  proved 
for  the  most  part  tolerant  and  hospitable,  and  overwhelmed  the 
traveller  with  presents,  more  particularly  of  wild  beasts.  He 
judiciously  adopted  the  Bornu  costume,  and  applied  himself 
.steadily  to  the  examination  of  the  country.  His  chapters  on  the 
capital  contain  a  minute  account  of  the  people's  manner  of  life,  their 
markets,  manufactures,  articles  of  habitual  consumption,  currency, 
and  dealings  in  the  chief  exports — slaves,  ostrich-feathers,  and 
ivory.  Other  commodities,  though  produced  in  abundance,  cannot 
be  exported,  owing  to  the  cost  of  transport.  The  import  trade  is 
impeded  by  the  general  dishonesty  of  the  natives  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  foreign  merchant  tinds  in  collecting  debts.  The 
last  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  Sultan  and  his  court,  the 
Ministers  of  State,  the  official  ceremonial,  and  public  fasts  and 
festivals.  The  interest  of  the  volume  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
numerous  and  excellent  wood-engravings. 

Professor  Robert  Hartmann  (2),  who  has  himself  travelled  in 
Africa,  contributes  to  the  "International  Scientific  Library"  a 
useful  little  manual  of  African  ethrragrapby,  copiously  illustrated. 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  the  first  treating  of  the  ethnology  of 
the  continent  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  tribes  that 
occupy  it ;  the  second,  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  Africans; 
the  third,  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  manufactures  ;  the 
fourth,  of  their  diseases  ;  and  the  fifth,  of  their  language.  The 
writer  strongly  recommends  the  application  of  the  standard  alpha- 
bet framed  by  Lepsius,  Lee,  and  Norris  to  all  African  dialects.  ' 

After  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein  (3)  on  February  25, 
1634,  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  last  thirteen  months  of  his 
life  was  seized  and  sent  to  Budwei3  in  Bohemia,  where  the  court 
of  inquiry  into  his  imputed  treason  was  to  sit.  This  tribunal 
shortly  removed  to  Ratisbon,  leaving  behind  it  the  papers, 
which  had  probably  been  found  to  contain  nothing  to  suit  the 
prosecutors'  purpose.  In  1726  the  documents  were  removed  to 
Vienna,  where  they  were  mislaid  and  forgotten  until  their  acci- 
dental discovery  in  1842.    Since  that  time  they  have  been  used 

(1)  SaJtara  nnd  Sudan.  Ergebnisse  tcchijahriger  Rtisen  in  Afriha.  Von 
Dr.  G.  Nachtigal.  Tu.  1.  Berlin :  Weidmanu.  Londun :  Williams  & 
Norgatc. 

(2)  Die  Vulktr  Afrikas.  Von  Robert  Hartmann.  Leipzig  :  Drockhaus. 
London  :  Kolckmann. 

(3)  Wulltnstciiis  Ende.  Ungedruchte  Brie/e  und  Aden.  He  rausgegeben 
von  H.  Hallwich.  2  Rile.  Leipzig :  Doncker  &  Homblot.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgatc. 


by  Hurter  and  others,  but  their  complete  publication  has  been  re« 
served  for  Herr  Hallwich,  who  has  accomplished  it  in  two  hand- 
some volumes,  with  a  useful  introductory  essay,  and  has  completed 
it  as  far  as  possible  by  documents  of  the  same  period  from  public 
archives  and  private  collections.  The  original  "  Wallensteiniana  " 
were  divided  into  two  parcels,  one  comprising  letters  and  memoirs 
addressed  to  Wallenstein,  the  other  similar  papers  proceeding 
from  him.  Each  contains  about  1,800  pieces.  Unfortunately 
almost  everything  for  the  month  of  January  1634  is  wanting,  a 
lacuna  which  lends  some  countenance  to  the  statement  fre- 
quently made,  but  disputed  by  Herr  Hallwich,  that  Wallenstein 
destroyed  a  part  of  his  correspondence  before  his  death.  The 
papers  are  a  model  of  orderly  arrangement ;  the  acknowledgment 
of  letters  must  have  been  singularly  prompt;  and  the  frequent 
corrections  of  the  drafts  of  Wallenstein's  replies  show  his  anxious 
attention  to  the  minutest  details.  The  letters  written  or  dictated 
by  him  are  distinguished  by  pregnant  brevity  and  comparative 
correctness  of  expression.  The  period  illustrated  by  them  begins 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  includes 
his  period  of  apparent  lethargy,  his  negotiations  with  Saxony 
under  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  his  brief  and  brilliant 
Silesian  campaign,  and  the  transactions  which  preceded  his  fall. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  render  his  conduct  less  enigmatical. 
Herr  Hallwich  strenuously  maintains  the  sincerity  and  disinterest- 
edness of  his  apparent  exertions  in  behalf  of  peace ;  and  holds  that 
it  was  only  at  the  very  last  that,  wearied  out  with  the  obstinate 
bigotry  of  the  Imperial  Court,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  confidants  who  tempted  him  to  seize  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 
The  theory  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the  facts ;  but  Wallen- 
stein's purposes  were  too  strictly  confined  to  his  own  bosom,  and 
were,  besides,  too  deeply  traversed  by  a  vein  of  irresolution, 
to  justify  any  very  confident  judgment.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  of  late  been  done,  the  materials  for  his  history  would 
seem  to  be  as  yet  very  incomplete.  Herr  Hallwich  speaks  of  not 
less  than  10,000  unpublished  letters  existing  iu  various  European 
collections. 

Charles  de  Villers  (4),  like  Chamisso,  was  a  fine  example  of 
that  rare  phenomenon,  a  Frenchman  thoroughly  acclimatized  in 
Germany,  although  he  did  not,  like  Chamisso,  acquire  celebrity  as  a 
German  author.  This  part  was  perhaps  the  easier  to  him  as  a  native 
of  Lorraine.  Driven  from  France  by  the  Revolution,  he  found  a 
refuge  in  Germany,  and  speedily  gained  the  friendship  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  characters  of  the  time.  He  anticipated,  if  he 
did  not  inspire,  Mme.  de  Stael's  more  renowned  endeavour  to 
interpret  the  one  nation  to  the  other.  His  own  works  on 
Kant  and  Luther,  the  latter  especially,  were  widely  circu- 
lated at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  contributed  to 
keep  liberal  thought  alive  in  France  under  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon.  The  greatest  service,  however,  which  he  rendered  to 
his  adopted  country  was  the  rescue  of  the  University  of  Gbt- 
tingen  from  the  remodelling  it  was  to  have  undergone  under 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  Villers's  personal  influence  averted  the  blow, 
and  he  was  but  ungratefully  recompensed  when,  after  the 
deliverance  of  Germany,  he  was  removed  from  his  Professorship  in 
the  University  he  had  saved.  The  vexation  he  experienced 
hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1815.  The  selection  from 
his  correspondence  now  published  possesses  considerable  and 
varied  interest.  Mme.  de  Stael's  letters  are  the  most  animated 
with  personal  feeling;  they  are  full  of  flattery  and  coquetry, 
which,  however,  seem  really  prompted  by  a  genuine  attachment. 
Their  friendship  was  interrupted  by  a  misunderstanding,  but  re- 
newed after  a  while.  Mme.  de  Stael  gives  some  particulars  of  her 
banishment  from  France,  and  speaks  of  her  ambition  of  composing 
a  poem  on  the  Crusades,  apparently  iu  emulation  of  Chateau- 
briand. The  best  letters  in  the  volume  are  Jacobi's,  written  in 
French,  and  by  themselves  a  conclusive  proof  qiCun  Allemand 
peut  avoir  de  Vesprit.  Schelling  replies  to  Villers's  remonstrances 
on  a  review  of  the  latter's  work  on  Kant,  in  a  tone  of  hauteur  and 
arrogance,  and  receives  a  dignilied  rebuke,  expressed  with  singular 
elevation  of  feeling.  Hahnemann,  in  a  very  interesting  letter, 
ascribes  the  slow  progress  of  homceopathy  to  the  distaste  for 
empirical  methods  fostered  by  the  reigning  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. The  jurists  Simeon  and  Feuerbach  discuss  trial  by  jury, 
which  the  former  condemns,  while  the  latter  would  preserve  it  in 
political  cases.  Guizot,  then  a  struggling  youner  professor,  solicits 
Villers's  encouragement  of  his  Annales  de  I  'Education,  and  in 
sending  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  French  Salon  (it  is  re- 
markable that  he  and  his  great  rival  Thiers  should  both  have 
begun  their  literary  career  as  art  critics),  observes,  "  Je  me 
vaute  de  m'etre  forme  a  Fecole  de  Lessing."  Benjamin  Constant, 
Jacob  Grimm,  and  Gorres  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
Villers's  other  correspondents. 

Herr  W.  Herrmann's  treatise  on  Religion  (5)  seems  intended 
as  a  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  metaphysics  into  theology. 

Teichmiiller's  essay  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (6)  is  an  able, 
and,  as  far  as  the  subject  admits,  a  lucid,  analysis  of  the  princi- 
pal conceptions  of  being  from  which  the  mortality  or  immortality 
of  the  soul  may  be  deduced.  He  professes  himself  a  follower  ot 
Leibnitz,  whose  doctrine,  however,  as  explained  by  him,  scarcely 

(4)  Briefe  von  Bcnj.  Constant  nnd  vielen  Anderen.  Auswahl  aus  dem 
handschriruicheo  Nachlasse  da  C.  de  Villers.  Ilerausgegeben  von  M. 
Isler.    Hamburg:  Meissner.    London:  Mutt. 

(5)  Die  Religion  im  Vcrh'dltmss  zum  WeiUrkcnnen  nnd  zur  Sittlich/teit . 
Vou  W.  Herrmann.    Halle  :  Niemeyer.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Ueber  die  Umterblichkeit  dm-  Seek.  Von  G.  Teichmiiller.  Leipzig: 
Doncker  &  Uumblot.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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appears  sufficiently  original  to  have  produced  the  new  departure  in 
philosophy  which  he  ascribes  to  it. 

Dr.  Lorninatzsch  (7)  complains  that,  while  isolated  dicta  of 
Luther's  are  well  known,  the  world  has  as  yet  but  little  apprecia- 
tion of  his  system  of  thought  as  a  coherent  whole.  A  true  conception 
of  this,  especially  as  regards  the  ethical  side  of  Lutheran  theology, 
he  endeavours  to  afford  by  a  careful  examination  of  Luther's  writ- 
ings, with  constant  references  to  the  circumstances  which  called 
them  forth.  In  so  doing  he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  Luther  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  that  his  works 
abound  with  maxims  and  are  pervaded  by  principles  capable  of 
application  to  the  present  circumstances  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Holzapfel's  investigation  into  the  lost  histories  of  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus  (8)  is  principally  grounded  on  an  examination  of 
the  works  of  more  recent  compilers  such  as  Diodorus,  Plutarch, 
Trogus,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  from 
what  sources  their  materials  were  derived.  The  general  conclu- 
sion is  that  Ephorus  was  the  authority  principally  relied  upon  by 
Diodorus  for  the  Peloponnesian  war,  except  as  regarded  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  where  he  followed  Thucvdides,  but  not  with 
equal  fidelity. 

Dr.  Frolich's  (9)  inquiry  into  Homers  notions  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  field  contains  much  curious  and  interesting  matter. 
The  writer,  however,  adopts  a  liberal  definition  of  his  subject,  in- 
cluding such  topics  as  the  military  character  of  Ulysses  and  the 
costume  and  equipment  of  the  Homeric  warriors. 

The  utility  of  a  comparative  analogical  and  etymological  dic- 
tionary of  the  Aryan  languages,  by  S.  Zehetmayr  (10),  seems 
hardly  proportionate  to  its  bull;.  Latin  is  taken  as  the  basis,  and 
the  words  illustrated  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  followed 
by  their  real  or  supposed  analogies  in  the  other  languages  of  the 
family.  Many  of  these  parallels  seem  dubious,  and  many  that  are 
more  to  the  point  might  have  been  adduced. 

A  new  work  by  Dr.  E.  Reich  (11)  brings  forward  a  copious 
array  of  statistics  respecting  the  multiplication  of  the  human 
species,  alike  in  its  physiological,  economical,  and  moral  aspects. 
These  statistics  are  frequently  very  useful,  and  the  copious  biblio- 
graphy appended  of  books  and  memoirs  bearing  upon  the  extensive 
range  of  subjects  discussed  is  still  more  useful.  Dr.  Reich's  ori- 
ginal contributions  to  his  subject  do  not  seem  particularly  valu- 
able. 

Under  the  semblance  of  an  exposition  of  the  irrationality,  of 
Nihilism  (12),  a  Russian  writer,  designedly  or  unconsciously,  pre- 
fers a  severe  indictment  against  his  own  country.  Education  and 
public  spirit  are,  he  says,  so  backward  ir^Russia  as  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  civil  and  military  services.  Every  man  of  any 
capacity  is  appropriated  by  one  or  other  of  these  institutions, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  either  wholly  indifferent,  or  worse 
than  indifferent,  to  public  life.  The  press  and  the  Univer- 
sities are  represented  in  the  most  unfavourable  colours  ;  and, 
practically,  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  effects 
of  Nihilism  can  only  be  restrained  by  perpetuating  the  causes 
which  have  produced  it. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  is  itself  experiencing  a  renaissance,  and 
its  history  has  been,  if  possible,  almost  overdone.  Herr  Hettner  (13), 
nevertheless,  gleaning  where  others  have  reaped,  has  found  some- 
thing of  interest  to  say  on  several  miscellaneous  topics.  The  most 
important  of  the  six  sections  into  which  his  work  is  divided  is 
perhaps  the  third,  treating  of  the  religious  art  of  the  Dominicans, 
who,  as  champions  of  the  Church  militant,  cherished  the  cha- 
racteristics of  inediseval  art  amid  all  the  disturbing  influences  of 
the  classical  revival.  A  cognate  subject  is  the  triumph  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  insanity  of  Tasso,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herr  Hettner,  religious  scruples  and  terrors  were 
either  the  cause  or  a  prominent  symptom.  Other  essays  of  con- 
siderable merit  treat  of  the  frescoes  of  Raffaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo ;  the  connexion  of  the  Italian  tragic  drama  with  Seneca, 
from  whose  influence  it  has  never  quite  emancipated  itself;  and 
the  Paganizing  and  Christianizing  schools  of  the  revived  Platonic 
philosophy. 

Dr.  Du  Prel's  essay  on  the  psychology  of  lyrical  poetry  (14) 
relates  chiefly  to  poetical  symbolism.  One  of  the  seven  sections 
is  entitled  "  Die  Lyrik  als  paliiontologische  Weltanschauung,"  the 
ne  plus  ultra,  surely,  of  aesthetic  terminology.  In  fact,  however, 
Dr.  Du  Prel's  criticism  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  seems,  and  the 


(7)  Luther's  Lehre  vom  ethisch-retigiiSsen  Standpunkte  aus,  und  mit 
besonderer  Beriichsiclitigvng  seiner  Theorie  vom  Gesetze.  Von  Dr.  S. 
Lommatzsch.    Berlin  :  Schleiermaeher.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Untersuchnngen  iiber  die  Darstellung  der  Griechischeii  Geschichte  von 
489  bis  413  vorChr.bei  Ephoros  Thenpompos  u.a.  Autoren.  Von  Dr.  L. 
llolzapfel.    Leipzig  :  Hirzel.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Die  MilUdrmedicin  Hornet's.  Von  Dr.  H.  Frolich.  Stuttgart : 
Enkc.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Anahigisch-vergleichendes  Wb'rterbuch  iiber  das  Gesammtgebiet  der 
indogermanischen  Sprachen.  Von  S.  Zehetmayr.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
Loudon :  Nutt. 

(11)  Die  Fortpflamung  und  Vermehrung  des  Menschen  ausdem  Gesichts- 
punkte  der  Physiologie  vnd  BevSiherungstehre  betrachtet.  Von  E.  Keich. 
Jena :  Costenoble.    London :  Kolckmann. 

(12)  Die  Entwicklung  des  Nihilismus.  Von  Nieolai  Karlowitsch. 
Berlin  :  Bebr.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Italienische  Studien.  jSar  Geschichte  der  Renaissance.  Von  II. 
Hettner.    Braunschweig:  Vieweg.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  Psychologie  der  Lyrik.  Beitrdge  zur  Analyse  der  dichterischen 
Phantasie.  Yon  Dr.  C.  du  Prel.  Leipzig:  Gunther.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 


principal  objection  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  that  of  being  for  the 
most  part  trite  and  obvious. 

J.  M.  Tschofen  (15)  subjects  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer 
to  a  sharp  criticism  on  its  ethical  side,  especially  as  respects  its 
denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  its  comprehension  of  all 
human  duty  under  the  sentiment  of  compassion.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  ethical  obligation  cannot  be  legitimately  deduced 
from  the  postulates  of  Schopenhauer. 

The  success  of  Mme.  von  Hillern's  "  Vulture  Maiden "  will 
probably  secure  attention  for  a  re-issue  of  her  former  novel, "  Two- 
fold Life"  (16),  which  appeared  so  long  ago  as  1865,  and  which  in 
itself  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  "  The  Parsonage  at  Wudniky' 
by  E.  Hoefer  (17),  is  a  pretty  story,  not  too  long,  with  a  de- 
signedly old-fashioned  flavour,  characteristically  German,  and  well 
adapted  to  be  used  as  a  reading-book  by  students  who  have 
already  made  some  progress  in  the  language.  El  Dorado,  by 
A.  E.  Brachvogel  (18)  is  an  historical  novel  of  the  ordinary  type." 

Three  of  H.  Hornberger's  four  Italian  stories  (19)  are  studies  of 
Italian  life  in  the  manner  of  Paul  Iieyse,  and  are  distinguished  by 
much  of  that  eminent  writer  s  artistic  construction  and  polish  of 
style.  The  author's  own  standpoint  seems  to  be  that  of  one  of  his 
own  characters,  the  German  doctor  in  Der  Saugling,  who  makes 
a  methodical  study  of  the  Italian  national  character,  and  registers 
every  trait  and  incident  that  tends  to  illustrate  it.  Donna  Emilia 
in  this  story  is  a  most  characteristic  type,  admirably  caught.  In 
"  Clarenza,"  a  Genoese  tale  of  the  fourteenth  century,  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  mediaeval  Italian  thought  and  life  are  vividly 
reproduced  ;  but  the  leading  incident  is  distasteful,  and  the  resig- 
nation of  Clarenza  is  even  less  agreeable  than  the  vindictive  rancour 
of  Mainardo.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  collection  is  of  a  very 
superior  order. 

'.'  The  Saint,"  a  story  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  opens  the 
Rundschau  (20)  for  November,  has  more  of  the  character  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  German  novelette  than  anything  which  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  action  passes  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Saracen  countries ;  and  it  is  full  of  incident  and  careful 
word-painting.  The  distinguished  African  traveller  Nachtigal 
contributes  a  review  of  the  expeditions  of  the  no  less  distin- 
guished traveller  Stanley ;  and  Eduard  Zeller  notices  the  recent 
work  of  the  Italian  statesman  Minghetti  on  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  Zeller  disapproves  of  the  separation  of  the 
two,  which  he  thinks  more  likely  to  augment  than  to  diminish  the 
mischievous  influence  of  clericalism  ;  and  justly  observes  that  the 
most  trying  period  for  the  Italian  kingdom  will  begin  when  Rome 
resigns  herself  to  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  and  takes  to  the 
ballotiug-box.  The  present  instalment  of  the  history  of  the  Crimean 
war  comprises  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Western  Powers 
with  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  "  Autobiography  of  a  Prussian 
General "  is  interesting,  but  too  long ;  and  the  disquisition  on 
language,  by  Herr  Lasker,  who  follows  Mr.  Gladstone's  example 
in  devoting  himself  to  science  in  stress  of  politics,  has  more  than 
Mr.  Gladstone's  wordiness  without  anything  of  his  eloquence. 

The  Russian  Revieiv  (21)  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  essay 
of  Professor  Martens  on  the  relations  of  England  and  Russia  in 
Central  Asia,  already  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  press. 
In  seeking  to  prove  that  there  is  no  inevitable  antagonism  between 
the  two  Powers  in  those  regions,  Professor  Martens  overlooks  the 
strong  indirect  interest  of  Russia  in  finding  England  occupation 
in  Central  Asia  to  divert  her  attention  from  Turkey.  If  Con- 
stantinople and  Armenia  were  put  entirely  beyond  the  grasp  of 
Russia,  we  should  perhaps  hear  little  more  of  Tartary  and 
Afghanistan. 


(15)  Die  Philnsophie  Arthur  Schopenhauer's  in  Hirer  Relation  zur  Ethih. 
Von  J.  M.  Tschofen.    Munchen  :  Ackermann.    London :  Nutt. 

(16)  Doppelleben.  Roman.  Von  W.  von  Hillern.  2  Bde.  Zweite 
Auflage.    Berlin  :  Janke.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(ly)  Das  Pfarrhaus  zu  Wudnik.  Von  E.  Hoefer.  Jena:  Costenoble. 
London :  Kolckmann. 

(18)  El  Dorado.  Von  A.  E.  Brachvogel.  2  Bde.  Berlin:  Janke 
London  :  Kolckmann. 

(19)  Italienische  Novellcn.  Von  H.  Homberger.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  London  1 
Kolckmann. 

(20)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg. 
Jahrg.  6,  Hft.  2.   Berlin :  Paetel.    London  :  Triibner. 

(21)  Russische  Revue :  Monatsschrift  filr  die  Kunde  Russlands.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  C.  liottger.  Jahrg.  8,  Hft.  10.  St.  Petersburg :  Schmitzdorff. 
London  :  Siegle. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DORE"S  GREAT  WORKS.  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
FR.STORIUM."  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  eaili  X)  liv  feet  i  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sc. 
at  the  PORfi  GALLERY.  3a  New  Bond  Street.  Daily. Ten  to  Six.  Is.  

NOW  OPEN. — The  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of 
HIGH-CLASS  PICTURES  at  Mr.  ARTHUR  TOOTH'S  GALLERY,  5  Haymarket, 
•opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.   Admission.  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

WALTER  SEVERN. — EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS  and  SKETCHES,  including  the  Artist's  latest  productions,  NOW 
OPEN,  at  Burlington  Gallery,  l'Jl  Piccadilly.*  Admission,  including  Catalo'-'uc,  Is.  from 
Ten  till  Dusk.  

'TRENT  COLLEGE.— TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

reducing  the  whole  expense*  to  £3G  a  year,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  for  next  Term. 
Tor  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 

]yj   A   L    V    E    R    N      Jc    O    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  2G. 


E  A  M  I  N  G  T  O  N 


COLLEGE. 


B 


Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD.  Head-Master^  

RIGHT-ON  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN.  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

^ARSHALTON -HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

"FOLKESTONE.—  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies. 

rrHE    PIIILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEAD).  —  BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools  ;  also  for  the  Naval  Cadetship  Examination.  In  the 
New  Hutise  a  JUNIOR  PKEPAKATI  iRY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  fur  iiuite  LITTLE 
BOYS. —For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Ueau-Masteu. 

ECOLE  BEAUREPAIRE,  BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER. — 
Conducted  by  C.  G.  BLACKADER,  M.  A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
■nnd  assisted  by  resident  French  and  German  Masters.  Successful  preparation  for  the  Army, 
JCavy,  and  Public  Schools. 

T?DUCATION    in    GERMANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 

for  YOUNG  LADIES.  Conducted  hy  Frilulein  SINGER.  The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fesfore.  Great  advantages  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  13 leichs trapse  36, 
F  rank  fort-on-the- Maine. 

CLIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN.— A  laivre  Country 

House,  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS,  who  arc  unable  to  so 
to  School,  and  need  careful  TUITION  as  well  a*  a  comfortable  home.  Ajes  from  Fourteen 
to  Eighteen.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Rosebank,  West  Malvem. 

rPO  GENTLEMEN  ENTERING  BUSINESS. — LESSONS  in 

-*-  PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  eiven.  by  a  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT.  Secretaries 
and  othen  instructed  as  to  opening  and  Keeping  ol  boolts  and  preparation  of  balance-sheets. 
AccounU  written  up  or  checked. — \ddress.  Ai  nu  on,  lirucc  S:  Ford's,  1  Trump  Street,  E.C. 

rVHE  WIDOW  of  a  Clergyman  can  receive  an  INVALID. 

The  Advertiser  hai  had  many  years'  experience,  and  may  refer  to  Physicians  of  emi- 
nence in  the  treatment  of  Mental  disorders.  A  Vacancy  has  arisen  by  the  recent  recovery  of 
a  Patient.  The  Ad  vert  kit'*  residence  is  in  one  of  the  favourite  London  suburbs — Address, 
S.  T.,  Hiscoke  &  Son  »  Library,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


AN  ITALIAN  ENGINEER,  studying  at  the  Roval  School 

of  Mines.  Jermyn  Street,  wishes  to  LODGE  with  a  PROFESSOR  of  the  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE,  who  could  offer  him  a  separate  room.— Address,  Mabxo 
C'ulAproxl,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street. 

A   Y'OUNG  LADY,  in  her  Seventeenth  Year,  is  desirous  to  oh- 

tain  Employment  as  BOOKKEEPER  or  CLERK  in  a  respectable  Establishment.  Tkc 
iughcit  Tefciemm  cm  be  given. —Apply  to  E.  S..73  Lavender  Grove.  Dalston,  E. 

QVERLAND     ROUTE    and     SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India.  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  rid  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

 Office..  laLeadcnhall  Street.  E.C.  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  9.W. 

HOTELS. 

"T3  RIGIITON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

J       Esolonode.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Cofree-rooin  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
,  BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

'THE    ILFRACOMBE   HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  Picturesque  Grounds  of  five  acre*,  and  is  fitted  with  every  sanitary  improvement 
"which  science  could  snidest.  Rooms  facini  South,  overlooking  the  Hotel  Gardens,  and 
specially  adapted  for  Winter  residence.  Menu  temperature  for  December,  January,  and 
February  bust.  W-P.  Reduced  Tariff  from  Kovtmber  1.  Tablc-d'hutc  daily.  Every  iuiorm- 
ationof  the  Manager. 


NORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established  1S30. 
Office  in  LONDON'-l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405,600 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1878)    £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

"IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-  Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PH  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

A  CCIDENTS       OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  provided  against  hy  a  Policv  of  the  RAILWAY 
PASSENGEltS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Company.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINNA1UI),  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.   Annual  Income,  £'21 1,000.   £1,350.000  hove  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 

TTNION      BANK      of  AUSTRALIA. 

^  Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  X1.4S7.500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 

'THE    AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

-A-  CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Ofeice-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh, Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 

and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balnnce  does  not  fall  below  £100. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
Forshorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  an}'  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 
Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c, 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  33  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

TfROM   INDIA.  —  Large  importations  of  DHURRIES,  for 

Curtains,  Portieres,  &c,  from  3s.  f>d.  each.  Scinde  Rugs,  from  8s.  6d.  An  immense 
variety  of  Indian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  Hearthrugs,  from  12s.  6rL  to  15  Guineas. 

FROM    JAPAN.  —  Beautifully    Lacquered    and  elaborately 

Embroidered  and  Painted  FOLDING  SCREENS  and  FIRE  SCREENS,  from  l  Guinea 
to  00  Guineas.   Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  Decorative  Objects,  from  0  to  100  Guineas. 

 FARMER  &  ROGERS,  117,  119  Regent  Street.  

HEAL  &  SON'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
Off 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  &  SON.  195.  106,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON.  W. 

URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free._248, 249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19.20. and  21  Morweil  Street.  W.C.  Estoblished  1S62. 


F 


PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

?/J  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored.  If  in  the  worst 
condition.   Frames  Cleaned  or  Regilt  equal  to  New.   Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


G 


A         R         D         N         E         R  S 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Arc  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons, complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  £3  5s.  6d.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


£  s.  d. 


The  Lansdowne   3 

The  Laurel    3  13  6 

The  Indiana   4  4  0 

The  Forest  Rose   5  5  0 

The  Japanese  Bamboo   G  6  0 


TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 

BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass    3  5  6 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Gloss   4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5  5  0 

Engraved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engra\cd  Giu^s  and  i'ern   7  7  0 


Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  ba 
returned,  arc  sent,  i>ost  free,  on  application. 
GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AND  451  WEST  STRAND,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

TNVALID    FURNITURE.  —  Wicker  Bath   Chairs,  £2  2s. ; 

Invalid  Adjustable  Couches  and  Bed.*,  from  £5  53.  ;  Exercising  Chairs,  with  horse  action, 
from  £5  -'js.  :  Carrying  Chairs.  £J  16s.  6d. ;  Reclining  Boards,  £]  :>$. :  Trapped  Commodes,  £1 5s.; 
Ferambulators.  £1  Se.  ;  Leg  Rests,  £1  IDs. ;  Rack  Rests,  128.  tkl. ;  Merlin  Chairs,  £6  IOs. ;  Bed 
Tables,  from  lis.  ;  &c.    Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

 J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

"RKEAKFAST  in  BED. — CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLVING 

BED  TABLE,  adjustable  to  any  height  or  inclination  for  reading  and  writing.  Price 
from  £l  is.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

 J.  CARTER.  6A  New  Cavendish  Street.  Great  Portland  Street,  \V. 

THE    LITERARY    MACHINE. — For  holding  a  Book  or 

Writing  Desk,  Lamp.  Meals,  &c,  in  any  position,  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa, 
obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  reading  or  writing 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  gift* 
Prices  from  21s.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER.  CA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


iV         ■»  v     •   '   "  —  ,  "  *  »  .--.-.-wmv,       .  ^uwu  j  v  vii  J  I  I  l  J  ,  □  UUUUCU 

to  Her  Majesty.  41s.  per  dozen  net  :  Sportsman  B  Special  Quality,  b\)i.  per  dozen.  Frepaj  meat 
required.  Carriage  free  in  England. 
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The  Saturday  He  view. 


[November  15,  1879. 
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LUXURY, 


HAVING  A 
PEAKS'   TRANSPARENT   SHAVING  STICK, 

PURE.  FRAGRANT,  A>?D  DURABLE. 
Immediate  lather,  no  irritation.     Established  Eighty  Years.     Five  Prize  Medals. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

-yYILLS'  "THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO. 

IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  with  TINFOIL. 

WILLS'    "THREE    CASTLES"  TOBACCO.  —  There's  no. 

sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia  and  no  better  brand  than  the  'THREE 
CASTLES.'  "—Vide  "  The  Virginians."  Only  iu  Packets  and  Cigarettes,  protected  by 
the  Name  and  Trade  .Mark. 

"WILLS,  W.  1).  &  II.  O.  

GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  fTHE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  187ft."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  7'dcgraph. 

PRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  thesupcrfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

CON- 

zth  u  nd 

weight  arc  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

'ANCREATIC   EMULSION,  which  has  heen  for  the  last 

twenty  years  recognized  bv  the  Medical  Profession  aa 
a  NECESSARY  FOOD  for  persons  having  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 

AVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Chemists 

everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 
particulars  und  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis! on  application. 


"MEDICINAL  FOOD.    WASTING  DISEASES  and  C 

A»X  SUMPTION  arc  ARRESTED,  the  strengt! 


s 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Will  be  ready  November  21 ,  in  2  vols,  demy  8vo. 
THE 

LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(NOW  FOR  TIIE  FIRST  TIME  PUBLISHED.) 
Edited  by  his  SISTER-IN-LAW  and  ELDEST  DAUGHTER. 


OUR   HOME  in  CYPRUS.    By  Mrs.  Scott- 

Stevenson-.   Demy  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  14s.  [This  day. 

MY  CHIEF  and  I;  or,  Six  Months  in  Natal 

after  the  Langalibalele  Outbreak.  By  Athertov  Wyi.de.  Demy  Svo.  with 
Portrait  of  Colonel  Durntord,  and  Illustrations.  [Next  week. 

THE  "A.  D.  C";  being  Personal  Reminiscences 

of  the  University  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  Cambridge.  By  F.  C.  Burxand, 
B.A.,  Trim  Coll.,  Camb.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  [This  day. 

REPRESENTATIVE    STATESMEN  : 

Political  Studies.  By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  large  crown 
8vo.  24s. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.— NEW 
MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  NOVEMBER.  Ni 
jHiit.icc  free.   Fresh  Copies  of  every  recent  Wt  " 


SELECT  LIBRARY  us  the  demi 

principal  Forthcoming  Books  ns  they  appear.  First-class  Subscription,  Om 
annum  and  upwards,  accordins  to  the  number  of  volumes  required.  Book  So 
and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


BOOKS.  —  See 

y  Edition,  now  ready, 
■e  added  to  MUDIE'S 
•  is  provided  of  all  the 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  - 
See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  fo 
ready.  This  Catalogue  contains  more  than  Three  Thousa 
cruphy.  Religion.  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  aw 
lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  tlu 


-CHEAP  BOOKS.— 

NOVEMBER.  New  Edition,  now 
,il  Popular  Works  in  History, -Bio- 
the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  nt  tbe 
attention  of  Librarians  and  Secre- 


taries of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  lar^'C  publishers  of  modem  Books 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — .NOTICE. — All  the  Books 
in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  po»stble  delay,  bv  nil  Subscribers  to  .MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  lone  Minute's  Walk  from  tbe  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited.  New  Ox  lord  Street.   City  Office,  S  Kinjr  Street,  Cheapside. 

HTHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

-*-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arc  required,  for  which  Gd. each  will  be  (liven,  viz. : 
10,  7t,  75,  7ii.  81,  63,  yl,  US'.i,  und  771  teleuu  copies!— at  the  Oliice,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.  W.C. 

HENRY  OP  HUNTINGDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THK  ENGLISH. 
In  1  vol.  royal  Svo.  pp.  42G,  price  10s.  half-bound. 

HENRICI  ARCIIIDIACONI  HUNTENDUNENSIS  HIS- 
TORIA  ANGLICORUM,  the  History  of  the  English  by  Henry,  Archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon,  from  A.C.  55  to  A.D.  1154,  in  Eight  Books.  Edited  by  T.  ARKOLD, 
M.A.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxford;  and  published  by  Authority  of  the  Lcrds  Conmissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


Ilis'orica  Itritannica,  which  is  out  of 
print.  The  present  volume  contains 
the  whole  of  the  manuscript  of  Hunt- 
ingdon's History  in  eight  books,  col- 
lated with  a  manuscript  lately  discovered 
in  Paris. 


Henry  of  Huntingdon's  work  was 
first  printed  by  Sir  Henry  Havile  in 
15!)6,  in  his  Scrip/ores  post  Bedum,  and 
reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1U01.  Both 
editions  are  very  rare  and  inaccurate. 
The  first  five  books  of  the  History  were 
published  in  184S  in  the  Monumenta 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  and  TntiBNEn  &  Co.    Oxford :  Pabkbh  &  Co 
Cambridge  :  Mac.millan  &  Co.    Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  BLACK  and 
Douglas  &  Foui.is.    Dublin :  A.  Thom. 

Second  Edition,  revised  throughout,  12s.  6d. 

(CHRISTIAN    EVIDENCES  viewed  in  relation  to  Modern 

V/  Thmifrht.  (The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1877.)  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M. A., Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's. 

"  The  fullest  mid  most  able  exposition  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  Apologetic  Theology  of  this 
Oge."—  Church  Quarterly  HtvifiW. 

*'  By  fur  the  most  weighty  volume  on  the  Christian  Evidences  which  we  have  read  for  some 
years."— Spec  ta  tor. 

London  :  F.  Norgate,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  Descartes.  7s.  Cd. 

'TIIE   MEDITATIONS   of  RENE   DESCARTES :  a  New 

Translation,  with  an  Introduction,  Memoir,  and  Commentary.  By  Richard  Lowndes, 
Author  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Primary  Beliefs,  &c. 
"Exceedingly  well  adapted  to  introduce  the  student  to  Descartes,  and  through  Win  to  the 

history  of  one  main  development  of  modern  thought  Our  author's  attempt  to  elucidate 

the  real  aim  and  purport  of  the  '  Meditations,1  and  to  show  the  bearing  of  that  work  on  recent 
philosophic  discussions,  is  well  conceived  and  executed."— Saturday  Review. 

London  :  F.  NOHGATB,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

G  handsome  vols,  cloth,  £3  I  r*  ? .  ;  half-calf,  £4  16s. 

'THE   GLOBE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA   of  USEFUL  INFOR- 

-1-  MATION.  Edited  by  John  M.  Iloss,  LL.D. 

The  ATHENJETJM. 

A  work  of  reference  well  suited  for  popular  use,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  he  the  best  of  the 
cheaper  encyclopajdias. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
We  feel  justified  in  speaking  of  the  '*  Globe  Encyclopedia"  as  a  literary  multwn  in  pttrvo 
coinmendaljlv  exact  and  full  In  history  and  in  politics,  as  in  science,  pains  have  mani- 
festly been  taken  to  keep  abreast  of  the  world's  progress  We  can  hardly  conceive  ft 

more  instructive  epitome  In  accordance  with  the  wholesome  rule  observed  throughout 

the  work— a  rule  neglected  in  too  many  compilations  of  the  class—a  list  of  the  latest  una  most 
approved  authorities  closes  the  article. 

Edinburgh  :  Thomas  C.  Jack.   London  :  NlJIMO  &  Bain",  Kins  William  Street. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  18s. ;  whole  calf.  2"s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.    By  Edwin  W.  Streexer, 

•*-  F.R.G.S. 
  London  :  CHAPMAN  8:  H.u.L,  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo.  5s. 

"THE  STORY  of  STORIES ;  and  other  Sermons  to  Children. 

,T"  Preached  in  Trinity  Church,  Dublin,  by  tbe  late  .Tons  GREGG,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Cork, 
yoyne,  and  Koss,  and  formerly  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Dublin.  Edited  by  Ids  Son, 
Roueiit  Samukl  Gregg,  d.i>..  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Iloss. 

Dublin  :  Chough  IIeiiuhut,  117  Grafton  Street.  London  :  IIatcuards. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

WAPPERMOUTH.  By  W.Theodore  Hickman. 

3  vols.  [Next  week. 

TOM  SINGLETON:  Dragoon  and  Dramatist. 

By  W.  W.  FOLLL-rr  Syxge,  Author  of  "  Olivia  Raleigh."   3  vols.    [77n's  day. 

BEATING  the  AIR.  By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke. 


GRACE   ELWYN.    By  the  Author  of  "  On 

the  Banks  of  the  Delaware,"  &c.    2  vols. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  FRODIGAL  DAUGHTER.' 

lRK  and  I 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


DARK  and  LIGHT  STORIES.  By  Mark  Hope. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


A  HANDSOME   PRESENTATION  BOOK. 


Square  crown  8vo.  with  200  Illustrations,  610  pp.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

SPORT    IN    MANY  LANDS: 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  AMERICA. 

By  H.  A.  L.  ("  The  Old  Shekarry"). 

The  above  is  an  entirely  New  Edition,  re-eomposed.  and  printed  on  a  superior 
paper,  and  illustrated  with  some  very  choice  Woodcuts.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
leading  Gift-Books  of  the  Season. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  ft  CO..  BEDFORD  STREET.  STRAND. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  S.  Bkale.  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  to  530  pages,  with 
luO  Plates,  price  21s.  strongly  bound,  is  now  ready. 


nARRISOX,  PALL  MALL. 


MISS   BRADDON'S   CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

Illustrated  with  8  Whole-page  and  numerous  other  Engravings,  is. 

THE    MISLETOE  BOUGH, 

The  Christmas  Annual, 
By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Attdley's  Secret,"  &c. 


LONDON:  J.  &  R.  MAXWELL,  SHOE  LANE,  FLEET  STREET. 

Y^UNNY  FOLKS'  ANNUAL.    Now  on  Sale  everywhere,  Gd. 

Crammed  with  Grotesque  and  Humorous  Illustrations,  Comic  Stories,  sparkling  Verse, 

Epigrammatic  Sketches,  und  diversified  jew  tFetprit, 

THREE   LIBRARY  and    MUSEUM,    DERBY. — See  THE 

DT  ■  ILBER  for  View  :  School  Planning,  with  View  and  Plans  ofa  Design  for  the  City  ni 
London  School— St.  Murk's  Threatened— Sectarian  Architecture— Art  of  the  Turner— Pans- 
Florence— Architecture  of  Scotland— As  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries— The  Thames,  &c.  4d.  ; 
by  post,  4jd.— 46  Catherine  Street.    And  all  Newsmen. 

Now  ready,  Sixth  Thousand,  revised  and  enlarged,  post  free.  Is. 

THOUGHTS  on  THEISM;    with    Suggestions    towards  a 
Public  Religions  Service  in  Harmony  with  Modern  Science  and  Philosophy. 

•'  An  exceedingly  Interesting  pamphlet  Is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  na  it  dMli  i"  a  broad 

niul  hcalthv  spirit  with  the  most  important  questions  that  can  occupy  the  mind  ol  man 
In  unv  ace.  nnd  particularly  in  such  a  transitional  age  m  the  press 
"  The  compilers  ol  this  utile  nnd  suitcestive  treatise  have  rccoenir 
n  man  li  <t  need  of  the  times  :  that  arising  from  the  failure  of  recoil 
the  nineteenth  centurv  with  the  ruCfc  of  tnc  sixteenth."— Shims  Dqilt  A  (Mat. 
"It  is  reverent  in  tone,  discriminating  in  judgment,  and  catholic  inspirit.  —Inquirer. 
London  :  Tui'n.XKU  &  Co..  Ludiratc  Hill. 
Scottish  Edition— Williams  &:  NOBQATB,  Edinburgh. 
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Now  ready,  1  vol.  Svo.  15s. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  of  WESTMINSTER'S 

DIARY  of  a  TOUR  in  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  and  RUSSIA  In  1S27. 
"A  Ter>'  agreeable  and  instructive  volume." — Saturday  Review. 
HURST  Si  BLACKETT.  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

LITTLE  MISS  PRIMROSE.   By  the  Author 

of  "  St.  Olave's,"  Sic.  3  vols. 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart," 

4c.  3  vols. 

"  •  Sir  John '  has  abundant  interest  without  any  straining  a)  tor  the  sensational." 

A  tneiuciiiii. 

RECORDS  of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.   3  vols. 
■  This  book  shows  decided  skill  in  toe  delineation  of  character,  and  it  contains  scenes  of  no 
little  lorec  and  lmthos." — 27fllc«. 

THROUGH  the  STORM.  By  Charles  Quentin. 

3  \o!s.  [Just  reuily. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


VENICE  :  its  History,  Art,  Industries,  and 

Modern  Life.  By  CHABLCT  Ypjarte.  Translated  by  F.  Sitwell.  Imperial 
4to.  with  full-page  Plates,  and  upwards  of  400  smaller  Illustrations, 
price  £3  12s.  Gd. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS  OF  TIIF.  FRENCH  EDITION". 

■  A  brilliant  collection  of  sketches  aud  engravings,  and  the  letterpress  is  equally  attractive. " 

A  thenctum. 

"  The  whole  subject,  in  all  its  relations,  is  admirably  well  epitomized,  so  far  as  this  first  volume 
jrocH,  by  M.  Yrinrte.  who  writes  with  the  feeling  of  a  critic  warmly  touched  with  sympathy 
ii»r  art  and  poetry,  and  gifted  with  all  that  felicity  of  expression  which  Frenchmen,  especially 
whin  speuking  about  art.  have  made  their  own." — Times. 

"  The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  M.  Yriarte's  splendid  work  ou  Venice  deserves 

the  same  success  as  iU  foreruuuer."—  Saturday  RevUw, 

OLD  ROME  :  a  Handbook  of  the  Ruins  of  the 

Ancient  City  mid  the  Campagna,  for  the  use  o£  Travellers.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Borer,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Illustrations,  Maps, 
aud  Plans.  [Ready  next  aeei, 

Cambridge :  Deightox,  Bell,  &  Co. 

LIVES  of  the  GREEK    HEROINES.  By 

Louisa  Menzies,  Author  of  "  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons." 
Small  post  Svo.  illustrated  with  Antique  Gems  aud  Frontispiece,  4s.  Gd. 

ESSAYS  in  FINANCE.    By  Robert  Gieeen. 

Containing:  The  Cost  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1 870-1 S71— The  Depre- 
ciation of  Gold  since  1S4S— The  Liquidations  of  1873-76 — Recent  Accumula- 
tions of  Capital  in  the  United  Kingdom — The  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt— The  Case  against  Bimetallism.   Demy  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

THE  ART  of  BOOKBINDING.    By  J.  W. 

Zaelmsoorf.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  by  10  Photolithographs  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  103.  Cd. 

A  GUIDE  to  the  CHOICE  of  CLASSICAL 

BOOKS.  By  J.  B.  Mavor.  M.A..  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  King's 
College,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  at.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition, 
revised,  crown  Svo.  3s. 

Cambridge :  Deightox,  Eell,  &  Co. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  SOLID 

GEOMETRY.  By  W.  Steadmax  Aldis,  M.A..  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Durham  College  of  Physical  Science  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  same.  Third 
EditioD,  revised,  crown  Svo.  Cs. 

Cambridge :  Deightox,  Bell,  &  Co. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  of 

COHICS.  By  C.  Tatlou,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Third  EditioD,  revi-cd,  crown  Svo.  4s.  Cd. 

Cambridge :  Deicutox,  Bell,  Si  Co. 

SERMONS  on  MISSIONS  and  other  SUB- 


No.  DCCLXIX.,  2s.  Cd. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 

For  NOVEMBER,  1879. 

Contexts : 

REATA  :  or.  What's  in  a  Name.    Purl  VIII. 
AN  AMERICAN  PRINCESS. 

WHIG  REVIEWERS,  AS  PAINTED  BY  THEMSELVES. 
SYRIA.   Conclualon.   The  Muronitcs. 
A  POOR  DEVIL. 

AMONG  THE  AFGHANS:  a  Survivor's  Narrative. 
THE  RECESS. 

II 

NEW  EDITION,  ENTIRELY  REWRITTEN. 

Kcviscd  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged,  2  vols.  Svo.  illustrated  with 
72!  Engravings,  42s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PALAEONTOLOGY. 

For  the  Use  of  Students. 

WITH  A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
PALAEONTOLOGY. 

By  II.  ALLEYNE  NICHOLSON,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  Sec. 

Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 


THE   BOERS   OF   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

8vo.  with  Map,  153. 

THE   TRANSVAAL    OF  TO-DAY: 

War,  Witchcraft,  Sport,  and  Spoils  in  South  Africa. 

By  ALFRED  AYLWAED, 
Commandant,  Transvaal  Republic ;  Captain  (late)  Lydenhcrs  Volunteer  Corps. 

IV  • 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  cd^es  uncut,  42s. 

v       '"it  3&£bfag$: 

Reformed  by  Order  of  the  Holy  CEcumenicr.l  Council  of  Trent;  published  by  Order 
of  Pope  St.  Pius  V. ;  and  revised  by  CLEMENT  VIII.  aud  Urban  VIII. ; 
together  with  the  Offices  since  granted. 

Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  JOHN,  Marquess  of  BUTE,  K.T. 

*»*  The  Work  is  also  kept  in  various  styles  of  leather  binding. 

The  Offices  peculiar  to  England  and  Ireland  are  issued  separately,  each  Is. 


JECT3. 

the  Propagation  or  tne  Gospel ;  Glmpluin  in  Ordinary  toiler  Majesty':. „ 
hold  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.   Fcp.  Svo.  0s. 


CTS.  By  the  late  Rev.  XT.  T.  Bullock,  M.A..  Secretary  to  the  Society  for 
!  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Ker  Majesty's  House- 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  EONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

LOYELLA.      By  Mrs.  Harry  Bunhett-Edwards, 

Author  of  "  A  Tnntalus  Cup,"  ic.  Sc. 

At  oil  Circulitinjr  Libraries  :  or  of 
THE  PUBLISHER,  32  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON 


MUDIE'S     SELECT     LIBRARY.  —  NEW 

and  CHOICE  EOOES.  -  NOTICE.  —  One  Thousand  Copies  of  JUSTIN 
MCCARTHY'S  "  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES''  are  now  in  circulation 
at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  daily 
of  this  and  every  other  recent  Work  o£  acknowledged  merit  and  general 
interest. 

REVISED  CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS  lately  added  to  the  Library,  and  of 
Surplus  Copies  of  Popular  Works  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 

Nf.w  Oxford  Street:  Novembers. 


NOW  READY,  AT  SMITH'S  AND  OTHER  BOOKSTALLS. 

* 

Price  Is. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  "CALEB  WILLIAMS," 

ILLUSTRATING- 

COLMAN'S  "  IRON  CHEST." 

By  R.  FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED  BY  DARLING  &  SON,  35  EASTCIIEAP,  E.C. 

Just  published,  4  to.  cloth,  30s. ;  or  bound  in  half  russia,  3Cs. 
VOLUME  X.   (G— GOT) 

OP 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNIC  A. 

Edited  by  Professor  THOMAS  SPENCER  PAYNES,  LL.D. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS  ON 
WOOD   AND  STEEL. 


EDINBURGH  :  ADAM  ti  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.'S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

POLITICAL  STUDIES.   By  the  Hon.  George 

C.  BRODRICK. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  Gd. 

KEVIEWS    and    DISCUSSIONS,  Literary, 

Political,  and  Historical,  not  relating  to  Bacon.   By  James  Spedding. 

2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  32s.  , 

MIND  in  the  LOWER  ANIMALS  in  HEALTH 

and  DISEASE.  By  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Vol.  I. — Mind  in 
Health.   Vol.  II. — Mind  in  Disease. 

Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

THE  ABOLITION  of  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES 

and  of  other  similar  Enemies  of  Mankind.  By  Sir  Tuo.mas  Watson,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Crown  8vo.  with  130  Original  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

MODERN  CHROMATICS  ;  with  Applications 

to  Art  and  Industry.  By  Ouden  N.  Rood,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Columbia 
College,  U.S.A. 

Vol.  XXVII.  of  "  The  International  Scientific  Series." 
"  Professor  Rood  hns  done  (rood  service,  botli  to  science  and  to  art.  by  publishing  bis  present 
work  on  colour,  in  which  he  collects  the  remarks  of  the  most  recent  observations  uy  others,  and 
udds  to  them  some  valuable  contributions  ot'  his  own." — Saturday  Jiccieio. 

"  Prolessor  Kood  has  produced  a  work  which  can  he  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  the 
artist  as  well  as  by  the  man  o:  science,  while  even  those  who  are  quite  ignorant  ot  the  &tudy  ot' 
chromatics  may  l'earu  much  trom  its  pages."— Examiner. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  HUMAN   SPECIES.    By  Professor 

A.  de  Quatrefages,  Membra  de  l'lnstitut  (Academic  des  Sciences),  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

EDUCATION  as  a  SCIENCE.  By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D. 

"  The  most  improved  methods  of  teaching  different  lanzuapres.  history,  science,  and  art  are 
logicallv  considered  in  all  their  details  ;  ami  the  reader,  who  lollows  the  uv"  ir  through  his 
series  ot'closely-reasoned  onrunicnts,  tcels  that  he  is  discussing  something  more  than  the  mere 
fancies  of  a  fluent  writer— that  lie  is  grappling,  in  fact,  with  the  necessary  consequences  ot 
mental  phenomena. ' ' — Examiner. 

Small  crown  Svo.  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

THE    TELEPHONE,  the  MICROPHONE. 

and  the  PHONOGRAPH.    By  Count  Du  MONCEL,  Membre  de  l'lnstitut. 
"  We  enn  strongly  recommend  this  book  ns  containing  a  faithful  history  and  exact  descrip- 
tions ot"  the  more  important  instruments,  amply  illustrated  by  well-executed  diagrams  and 
voodc  u  t  s . " — Eng  t ncer, 

2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

GERMANY  — PRESENT  and   PAST.  By 

the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,"  &c. 
"  Now-a-dnvs,  when  Germany  is  attracting  so  much  attention,  a  book  like  Mr.  Baring- 
Could's  is  of  •rrcat  value,  for  it  brings  in  u  brief  space  o  mScis  of  just  those  very  things  a 
■student  requires  to  know  about  a  foreign  nation,  and  on  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain 
information  in  a  compact  space."— AtUcnwum. 

Large  crown  Svo.  with  1G  Illustration?,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  MASTERS  of  GENRE  PAINTING. 

By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  5s. 

MEMOIR  of  SIR  FRANCIS  H.  GOLDSMID, 

Bart.  Q.C.,  M.P. 

"Lady  Goldsmid  has  done  well  in  recalling  to  seneral  notice  the  life  of  a  thoroughly 
unseltish  servant  of  the  public,  ar.d  a  most  patriotic  adherent  of  an  ancient  rr.ee  and  creed. " 

Daily  Actus. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

FREE  TRADE  in  LAND.    By  Joseph  Kay, 

M.A.,  Q.C.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  "  The  Law  Relating  to 
Shipmasters  and  Seamen."     Edited  by  his  Widow.    With  Preface  by  the 
Bight  Hon.  John-  Bright,  M.P. 
"  Xo  one  who  observes  what  is  now  happening  can  doubt  that  the  lnnd-question  will  soon 
become  one  oi  the  most  prominent  subjects  mat  must  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament." 

Prolessor  JFawCETT  s  Speech  at  Mtoreditch. 
"The  production  of  a  thoughtful, diligent  student,  and  of  an  earnest,  liberal-minded  poli- 
tician We  are  bound  to  admit,  after  a  careful  perusal  oi  Mr.  hay's  work,  that  we  have 

nothing  to  subtract  from  it.  Mr.  Kay  is  always  just ;  and,  although  he  is  enthusiastic,  he  is 
accurate.  "—Academy. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  Is.  Cd. 

THE  ART  of  FURNISHING  on  RATIONAL 

and  ESTHETIC  PRINCIPLES.   By  H.  J.  Cooper. 

"  This  is  a  useful  little  guide  book,  the  like  of  which  has  been  much  wanted  The 

writer  is  a  man  of  practical  experience  and  artistic  feeling."— Academy. 
"  Au  resthcUc  looking  volume."— Saturday  lteutcw. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

A  NOOK  in  the  APENNINES  :  a  Summer 

beneath  the  Chestnuts.  By  Leader  Scott,  Author  of  "The  Painter's  Ordeal," 
&c.  With  Frontispiece  and  27  Illustrations  in  the  test,  chiefly  from  original 
sketches. 

"  The  writer's  style  is  as  light  as  her  subjects  arc  lively.  We  hope  we  have  done  someth  ing 
to  recommend  an  entertaining  little  volume,  which  seems  to  rctlcct  most  laithlully  the  lite  it 
describes."— Saturday  Review. 

Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  Gs. 

OFF  the   SKELLIGS  :  a  Novel.    By  Jean 

INGELOW. 

"  In  this  single-volume  form  the  novel  will  be  most  welcome  to  many  readers,  and  may  find 
its  wav  to  the  shelves  ol  lannly  libraries  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  seen  ;  ami 
where  it  is  seen  and  rend  it  will  be  enjoyed,  fur  the -tale  is  breezy,  healthy,  and  lull  ot  good 
teaching  without  any  preaching."—  Scotsman. 

New  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  Cs. 

TIPPOO  SULTAUN :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 

War.  By  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Tarn,"  "  Confes- 
sions of  a  Thug,"  &x. 


1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


STEVENS  &  HAYNES' 

BOOKS   FOR  STUDENTS. 


ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  Designed  as  a 

Texr-Eook  for  Students  and  others.  By  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  B.C.L., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Vinerian  Scholar  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  Tancred  Student  in  Common  Law.  Second  Edition,  carefully 
revised  aud  enlarged,  1  vol.  Svo.  cloth.  [Nearlij  ready. 

SNELL'S  PRINCIPLES  of  EQUITY.    Intended  for  the  Use 

of  Students  and  the  Profession.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Archibald  Brown, 
Barrister-at-Law.    1  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  20s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  BANKRUPTCY;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining the  General  Rules  of  1870,  1S71,  1S73,  and  1878/80.116  of  Costs, 
and  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act.  1878.  By  Rich  vrd  Rixgwood,  B.A.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   i  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

A  CONCISE  TREATISE  on  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL 

JURISPRUDENCE,  based  on  the  decisions  in  the  English  Courts.  By  John 
Alderson  Foote,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Chancellor's  Legal 
Medallist  and  Senior  Whewell  Scholar  of  International  Law,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, 1S73  ;  Senior  Student  in  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law,  Inns  of 
Court  Examination,  Hilary  Term,  1874.   Svo,  V1S7S)  cloth,  25s. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  PRACTICE  of  the  SUPREME  COURT 

of  JUDICATURE,  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer  and 
Chancery  Divisions.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  John  Indermaur, 
Solicitor.   8vo.  (1S78)  cloth,  10s. 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  ROMAN  LAW,  founded  on  the  Insti- 

tutes  of  Justinian ;  together  with  Examination  Questions  set  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  Bar  Examinations  (with  Solutions),  and  Definitions  of  Leading 
Terms  in  the  Words  of  the  Principal  Authorities.  By  Gordon  Campbell, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  M. A.,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  M.A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  "  Au  Analysis  of  Austin's  Juris- 
prudence."  1  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  the  CRIMINAL  LAW.    Intended  as  a  lucid 

exposition  of  the  subject,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  By 
SEYMOUR  F.  Harris,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law; 
Author  of  "  The  Elements  of  Roman  Law  Summarized."   Svo.  cloth,  20s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  ROMAN  LAW  SUMMARIZED :  a  con- 

cise  Digest  of  the  Institutes.  Primarily  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 
preparing  for  Examination  at  Oxford.  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court.  By 
Seymour  F.  Harris,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  the  COMMON  LAW.    Intended  for  the  use 

of  Students  and  the  Profession.  By  John-  Ixdermaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of 
"  Epitomes  of  Leading  Cases,"  and  other  Works.   1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  20s. 

PRINCIPLES   of  CONVEYANCING:  an  Elementary  Work 

for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Henry  C.  Deane,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  sometime  Lecturer  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom.   1  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  18s. 

A  NEW  LAW  DICTIONARY    and  INSTITUTE  of  the 

WHOLE  LAW  ;  embracing  French  and  Latin  Terms,  and  References  to  the 
Authorities,  Cases,  and  Statutes.  By  Archibald  Brown,  M.A..  Edin.  and 
Oxon,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  "  The  Law  of 
Fixtures,"  "  Analysis  of  Savigny's  Obligations  in  Roman  Law,"  &c.  1  vol. 
Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

• 

AN  EPITOME  and  ANALYSIS  of  SAVIGNY'S  TREATISE 

on  OBLIGATIONS  in  ROMAN  LAW.  By  Archibald  Brown.  M.A.,  Edin. 
aud  Oxon,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Svo. 
cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

LEADING  STATUTES  SUMMARIZED.     For  the  use  of 

Students.  By  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  late  Bacon  Scholar  of  the  Hon.  Society  of 
Gray's  Inn,  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  Author  of  "  Leading 
Cases  in  Constitutional  Law*  Briefly  Stated."   Svo.  cloth,  9s. 

LEADING  CASES  in  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  BRIEFLY 

STATED.  With  Introduction,  Excursuses,  and  Notes.  By  Ernest  C. 
Thomas,  Bacon  Scholar  of  the  flou.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.   Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACT,   1870,  and  the 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACT,  1870,  AMENDMENT  ACT,  1S74  ; 
their  Relations  to  the  Doctrine  of  Separate  Use.  With  Appendix  of  Statutes 
and  Forms.  By  J.  R.  Griffith,'  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
\V.  Gregory  Walker,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Svo.  cloth,  Gs. 

AN  EPITOME  of  LEADING  COMMON  LAW  CASES;  with 

some  Short  Notes  thereon.  Chiefly  intended  as  a  Guide  to  "  Smith's  Leading 
Cases."   By  John  Ixdermaur,  Solicitor.   Fourth  Edition,  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

AN  EPITOME  of  LEADING  CONVEYANCING  and  EQUITY 

CASES  ;  with  some  Short  Notes  thereon.  For  the  use  of  Students.  By 
John  Ixdermaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of  "  Au  Epitome  cf  Leading  Common 
Law  Cases."   Third  Edition,  Svo.  cloth,  Gs. 

AN  EPITOME  of  HINDU  LAW  CASES ;  with  Short  Notes 

thereon,  and  Introductory  Chapters  on  Sources  of  Law,  Marriage,  Adoption. 
Partitions,  and  Succession.  By  William  M.  P.  COGHLAN,  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  Judge  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Tanna.   Svo.  cloth,  Ss. 

THE  BAR  EXAMINATION  JOURNAL,  No.  XXIII.,  2s., 

Michaelmas,  1S79.  Contents  :  Subjects  of  Examination,  Examination 
Papers,  with  Answers— Real  and  Personal  Property  :  Equity.  Commou  Law  : 
Roman  Law  ;  List  of  Successful  Candidates ;  Recent  Acts  of  Pariiameut  ot 
importance  to  Students. 

A  SUMMARY  of  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  LAW.  By 

T.  Eustace  Smith,  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Svo.  (1S7S)  cloth,  5s. 


*»»  A  Catalogue  of  yew  Lata  Publications  may  be  obtained  on  arr''^''0"  10 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy  Svo.  cloth,  18s. 
THE 

ELECTRICAL  RESEARCHES 

OF  TUB 

HON.  HENRY  CAVENDISH,  F.R.S. 

Written  between  1771  and  1781. 

Edited  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 

By  J.  CLERK  MAXWELL,  F.R.S. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12a. 

HYDRODYNAMICS: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Motion 
of  Fluids. 

By  HORACE  LAMB,  M.A. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cnmhridire  :  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Adcluide. 


Demy  Svo.  cloth,  13s. 

BREVIARIUM  AT)  USUM  INSIGNIS 
ECCLESIAE  SARUM. 

Fasciculus  II. 

In  quo  contincntur  Psaltcrium,  cum  ordinario  Officii  totius  hebdomadae  juxta 
Hor&s  Canonicas,  et  proprio  Completorii,  Litmia,  Commune  Sanctorum, 
Ordinaham  Missae  cum  Canone  ct  XIII.  Missis,  &ic.  &c. 

Juxta  Editionem  maximam  pro  CLAUDIO  CHEVALLON"et  FRANCISCO 
REGNAULT,  a.d.  MDXXXI.  in  Alma  Parisiorurn  Academia  impressarn. 

Labore  ac  studio  FRANCISCI  PROCTER,  A.M.,  ct 
CHRISTOPHERI  WORDSWORTH,  A.M. 


Third  Edition,  crown  Svo.  9s. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS   DE  OFFICIIS 
LIBRI  TRES, 

"With  Marginal  Analysis,  an  English.  Commentary,  and 
copious  Indices. 

By  H.  A.  HOLDEN,  LL.D. 
ncad-Moster  of  Ipswich  School,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Classical  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London. 


Xew  Edition,  demy  4to.  cloth*  7s.  6d. 

COUNTERPOINT: 

A  Practical  Course  of  Study. 
By  Professor  G.  A.  MACFARREX,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc. 


SIR   THOMAS   MORE'S  UTOPIA. 

With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  RAWSON  LUMBY,  D.D. 
Norrislan  Professor  of  Divinity  ;  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 


Small  Svo.  cloth  boards,  2s. 


THE  CALENDAR  OF 
THE   CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
LOCAL  LECTURES. 


Demy  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. ;  cloth  limp,  cut  flush,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PSALTER, 

For  the  Use  of  Choirs  and  Organists. 

Specially  adapted  for  Congregations  in  which  the  *•  Cambridge  Pointed  Frayer 
Book  "  is  used. 


Royal  2lmo.  cloth.  Is.  Gd. 

THE   POINTED    PRAYER  BOOK, 

Being  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Psalter 
or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  to 
be  sung  or  said  in  Churches. 

The  same  in  square  32mo.  cloth,  6d. 

11  The  *  Pointed  Prayer  Book 1  deserves  mention  for  the  new  and  ingenious  system  on  which 
the  pointing  ha5  been  marked,  and  still  more  for  the  terseness  and  clearness  oV  the  directions 
given  for  using  it."— Times. 


LONDON:  CAMBRIDGE  WAREHOUSE,  17  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Ready  next  week,  2  vols,  price  12s. 

THE  . 

LIFE  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

By  the  Hon.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  M.P. 

This  work,  although  based  upon  the  previous  "Life  of  Lord  Pnlmerston,"  lias 
been  entirely  re-written  and  re-edited  by  Mr.  Ashley,  and  contains  considerable 
additional  matter  and  alterations. 


THE    HISTORY   of  ANTIQUITY.  From 

the  German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  III.    Demy  8vo.  21s. 

The  Taird  Volume,  containing  an  account  of  the  Fall  of  Assyria,  the  Over- 
throw and  Captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  later  Pharaohs,  the  Babylonian 
and  Lydian  Empires.  It  also  shows  what  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent 
discoveries  and  criticism  upon  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  enables  us  to  compare  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on 
■■Egypt  and  Lydia  with  what  is  known  from  original  sources. 


A  TRIP  to  BOERLAND. 

Atciierlet.   Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


By  Rowland  J. 


PEN-SKETCHES  by  a  VANISHED  HAND. 

Being  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Mortimer  Collins.  Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  with  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

THE   EDINBURGH  EDITION  OF 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  An  entirely 

New  Edition  in  large  type,  crown  8vo.  with  32  Illustrations  especially  re- 
engraved  for  this  Edition  by  George  Pearson,  from  Originals  by  Cruikskank, 
Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Du  Maurier.  6a. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  FIRST  VIOLIN." 

PROBATION.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  First 

Violin."   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

VIVIAN  the  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?  "  &c. 

SEBASTIAN     STROME.     By  Julian 

K  iwthorne,  Author  of  "Garth,"  "Archibald  Malrnaison,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo. 

"The  hero's  character  is  the  striking  portion  of  this  book;  and  is  really  masterly  as  an 
analysis  ot  the  human  heart."-—  Whitehall  Itcvitw. 

MADGE   DUNRAVEN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  Connaught."   Second  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
Also  immediately, 

CALLED  to  the  RESCUE.  By  Anna  H.Drury, 

Author  of  "  Misrepresentation,"    "  Furnished  Apartments,"   &c.   3  vols. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION,  now  ready,  crown  Svo.  Gs.  of 

MISS    MONTGOMERY'S    "  SEAFORTH." 

By  the  Author  of  "  Misunderstood,"  &c. 

NEW  ADDITION  TO  "  BENTLET'S  EMPIRE  LIBRARY." 
Volumes  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound,  each  2s.  6d. 

RHODA  BROUGHTON'S  TWILIGHT 

STORIES  (being  a  New  Edition  of  "  Tales  for  Christmas  Eve  ").  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


NOTICE. — In  a  few  days  the  Second  Edition 

of  Mr.  ARNOLD'S  «  The  LIGHT  of  ASIA;  or,  the  Great 
Renunciation,"  will  be  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Boole- 
sellers'. 


LONDON :  TRUBNER  Si  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


MB.  HUGESSEN'S   NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

Demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations  by  Ernest  Grisct,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

OTHER  STORIES. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  II.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN,  M.P. 
Author  of  "  Uncle  Joe's  Stories,"  "  River  Legends,"  &c. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A     SHORT     HISTORY    of  NATURAL 

SCIENCE,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Present  Day.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 
By  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  Authoress  of  "  Botanical  Tables  for  the 
Use  *f  Junior  Students."    Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  77  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  7s.  Gd. 
"  In  the  present  edition  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  many  important  omissions, 
especially  as  regards  *  Sound,'  which  h;id  been  before  entirely  neglected,  and  to 
■which  a  new  chapter  (XXX.)  is  now  devoted.   I  have  also  added  some  new  matter, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter,  upon  the  Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Lastly, 
besides  many  minor  additions,  I  have  given,  in  a  new  concluding  chapter,  a  brief 
sketch  of  some  of  the  latest  advances  in  science." — Extract  from  Preface. 

By  the  same  Authoress, 

THE    FAIRY-LAND  of  SCIENCE.  Fifth 

Thousand,  crown  Svo.  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


AN  ATLAS  of  ANATOMY  ;  or,  Pictures  of 

the  Human  Body.  In  24  Quarto  Coloured  Plates,  comprising  100 
Separate  Figures.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress.  By  Mrs.  FenwicK 
Milleu,  Member  of  the  London  School  Board  ;  Author  of  the  Physio- 
logical Sections  of  "  Simple  Lessons  for  Home  Use,"  &c.  Fcp,  folio, 
price  12s.  Gd. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  this  work,  being  issued  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  may  be 
found  useful  both  to  science  teachers  and  to  students  of  all  kinds.  To  the  private 
student,  whose  access  to  anatomical  preparations  and  physiological  laboratories  is 
limited,  such  a  book  is  indispensable.  Again,  children,  with  their  keen  intere-t  in 
the  facts  of  nature,  and  with  their  fresh  undistracted  minds  full  of  curiosity  about 
what  is  around  them,  are  almost  always  found  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  won- 
derful structure  and  functions  of  their  own  bodies.  Thus,  this  vulume  would 
generally  be  found  an  Acceptable  gift  to  an  intelligent  youth  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
and  would  afford  him  useful  instruction  for  his  adult  life." — Extract  from  Preface. 


THE  INSTRUCTIVE  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fcp.  folio,  containing  17  Coloured  Maps,  each  17 
inches  by  14,  price  7s.  Gd.  (Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  the 
"  Instructive  Picture  Books.") 

AUSTRALASIA.    (Stanford's  Compendium  of 

Geography  and  Travel.)    Based  on  Hellwald's  "  Die  Erde  und  line 
Viilker."  "  Edited  and  extended  by  A.  P.  Wallace,  F.R.G.S.,  Author 
of  "  The,  Malay  Archipelago,"  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,'' 
&c.   With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I.  Large 
post  8vo.  with  20  Maps  and  56  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 
"The  pains  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  taken  to  obtain  full  and  recent  information  on 
nil  parts  of  his  vast  subject  must  have  been  extraordinary,  and  the  result  is  nearly 
all  that  could  be  desired.    We  doubt  if  in  any  one  work  so  much  trustworthy  in- 
formation is  obtainable  on  a  part  of  the  world  always  interesting,  and  about  which 
knowledge  generally  is  defective  and  most  inaccurate."— 77»i?i. 


MODERN    METEOROLOGY  :   a  Series  of 

Six  Lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Meteorological  Societv. 

By  Dr.  Manx,  F.K.C.S.  ;  J.  K.  Laugiitox,  F.K.G.S. ;  R.  Stuachan  ; 

Rev.  W.  Clement  Lev,  M.A. ;  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.  ;  and  R.  II. 

Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 
"  The  series  of  six  lectures  on  Modern  Meteorology,  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Meteorological  Society  last  year,  have  been  gathered  together  into  a  volume 
with  illustrations,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  that  valuable  course  of  addresses.  The  lecturers  are  all  gentlemen 
who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  this  department  of  science,  which  may  be 
said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  electric  telegraph  tor  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  facts.   As  with  most  lectures  the  style  is  popular." — Daily  Xcxcs. 


STANFORD'S 

LIBRARY   MAP   of  the  WORLD.  In 

Four  sheets  ;  size,  5  feet  by  3  feet.  Coloured,  in  sheets,  14s.  ;  mounted, 
on  rollers,  or  in  case,  25s.  ;  mounted,  on  spring  rollers,  £5. 
"  Deserving  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  besides  its  clearness  and  delicacy  of  delineation 
and  other  merits,  it  contains  a  quantity  and  variety  of  information  regarding  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  earth  not  hitherto  met  with  on  charts  of  the  same  scale, 
its  special  feature  is  the  emphasis  with  which  it  brings  out  hydrographical  facts, 
and  more  especially  the  direction,  area,  and  velocity  of  ocean  currents.  The  area 
and  direction  of  the  monsoons,  and  the  regions  of  calms  and  circular  winds,  are  indi- 
cated by  tinting  and  lettering.  The  lines  of  the  different  deep  sea  mail  routes  are 
laid  down,  with  the  names  of  the  ports  of  arrival  and  departure,  and  passengers  by 
the  ocean  steamers  will  find  the  map  a  useful  and  entertaining  companion  on  the 
voyage,  aud  may  trace  by  means  of  it  the  different  physical  regions  through  which 
they  pass.   The  liues  of  the  submarine  cables  are  also  traced." — Scotsman. 

STANFORD'S 

LARGE-SCALE  MAP  of  AFGHANISTAN. 

Coloured  to  Show  the  New  British  Frontiers  according  to  the  Treaty 
of  Gandamak.    Scale,  24  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  38  inches  by  33.  In 
sheet,  Gs.  ;  mounted  in  case,  10s. 
"  Fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  publisher,  and  even  should  the  frontier 
have  to  be  further  extended  in  consequence  of  recent  events  in  Cabnl,  it  will  be 
valuable  as  an  illustrative  appendix  of  the  now  historic  treaty.    We  need  only  add 
that  the  map  is  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  the  minuteness  aud  clearness  of 
its  details." — Leeds  Mercury. 


LIBRARY  MAP  of  JAPAN.    Compiled  by 

E.  Knitpino,  Esq.    Size,  4  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.  6  in  ;  scale,  17  miles  to  an 
inch.  Coloured,  in  sheets,  £2  2s.  ;  mounted,  on  roller  or  in  case,  £o  3s.; 
mounted,  on  spring  roller,  £0. 
"  Is  a  publication  of  mark.    The  author,  who  is  Professor  of  the  Naval  College  of 
Tokio,  is  well  known  for  his  contributions  to  Japanese  geography.    In  the  compila- 
tion of  the  work  before  us  he  has  availed  himself  of  Japanese  documents,  sup- 
plemented by  his  own  surveys.   The  rather  complicated  political  boundaries  are 
distinctly  indicated,  two  marginal  maps  being  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Another  marginal  map  shows  railways  and  telegraph  \iuu6."—Atlunteum. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  Co  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


WARD,  LOCK,  &  CO.'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW   CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOKS,  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
GUSTAVE  DORE. 

THE    DORE    SERIES    of  GIFT-BOOKS. 

Folio,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  each  12s. 

In  their  present  form  the  Legends  maybe  considered  Original  Works, 
by  an  author  who  has  earnestly  studied  the  Arthurian  Poems  and! 
Stories,  and  who  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  in  the  prose  narrative 
something  of  the  grace  and  pathos,  the  spirit  and  picturesqueuess, 
which  distinguish  the  Arthurian  Legends. 

1.  GUINEVERE.— The  STORY  of   KING    ARTHUR  and 

QUEEN  GUINEVEK'E.  From  the  Traditions  of  the  Mythical  Period 
of  British  History,  Welsh,  Breton,  Norman,  and  Italian  Chroniclers 
and  Romancists,  and  later  Ballad  and  Idyllic  Poetry.  With  9  Illus- 
trations by  Gustave  Do  re,  12s. 

2.  VIVIEN. — The  STORY  of  MERLIN  the  ENCHANTER 

and  VIVIEN,  as  related  by  the  old  British  and  Breton  Chroniclers, 
and  in  later  Poetry.    With  9  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore,  12s. 

3.  ENID. — The  STORY  of  ENID  and  GERAINT.    From  the 

old  Welsh,  French,  German,  and  Scandinavian  Legends.  With  9  Illus- 
trations by  Gustave  Dore,  12s. 

4.  ELAINE.— The  STORY  of  ELAINE.    From  the  Arthurian 

Legends  collected  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  and  later  Writers.  With 
9  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore,  12s. 

The  Art  Journal,  November  1879,  says  :  "  The  nine  prints  contained  in  each  of 
these  four  graceful  aud  goodly  gift-books  are  intended  to  live  and  will  live  among 
the  best  art  achievements  of  the  century.  These  very  remarkable  volumes  cauuot 
fail  to  be  extensively  circulated ;  the  subject  matter  is  universally  mteresting." 


HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  of  DATES,  fop 

Universal  Reference.  Relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations.  Sixteenth 
Edition,  Enlarged,  Corrected,  and  Revised  by  Benjamis  Vincent, 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Containing  about 
80,000  Dates  and  Facts.  1  thick  vol.  cloth,  18s. ;  half  calf,  24s.  ;  full 
or  tree  calf,  Sis.  6d. 

"  The  most  universal  book  of  reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in 
the  English  language." — Times. 


HAYDN'S    DOMESTIC    MEDICINE.  By 

the  late  Eowis  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Sick  pursing  and  Maternal  Management,  and  32  pages 
of  Engravings.    1  vol.  medium  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"Very  exhaustive,  and  embodies  an  enormous  amount  of  medical  information  in 
an  intelligent  shape."— (Scotsman. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  by  the  POETS. 

Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  and  beautifully  printed  in  Colours  by 
Edmund  Evans.    Handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  10s.  Gd. 

"  A  most  charming  book — charming  as  to  its  literary  contents,  and  charming  as 
to  its  art  embellishments.  There  is  no  living  artist  to  whom  the  task  of  illustrating 
the  Sabbath  could  have  been  entrusted  with  greater  confidence."— Art  Journal. 


THE  STANDARD  COOKERY-BOOK. — 313TH  THOUSAND. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  BOOK  of  HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT.  Comprising  every  kind  of  Practical  Information 
on  Domestic  Economy  and  Modern  Cookery.  The  Publishers  have 
pleasure  in  announcing  a  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  this  famous 
Work,  including  an  Appendix  giving  some  Hundreds  of  New  Recipes, 
so  that  the  book  now  contains  nearly  1,300  pases,  4,000  Recipes  and 
Instructions,  1,000  Engravings,  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  Strongly 
bound,  7s.  Gd. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  Gd. ;  half  calf,  10s.  Gd. 

In  its  pages  will  also  be  found  articles  on  Carving  of  all  kinds,  the 
Arrangement  and  Economy  of  the  Kitchen,  the  Duties  of  the  Mistress, 
Domestic  Servants,  &c.  To  give  in  a  single  sentence  the  essence  of  the 
innumerable  press  notices  which  have  appeared  of  this  valuable  work  : 
"  Mrs.  Beeton's  '  Book  of  Household  Management '  still  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  is  a  cyclopaedia  of  all  things 
connected  with  the  home." 

As  a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume,  at  any 
period  of  the  year,  or  upon  any  anniversary  whatever,  Mrs.  Beeton's 
"  Household  Management "  is  entitled  to  the  very  tirst  place.  The 
book  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  save  money  every  day. 


BEETON'S    ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLO- 

P.EDIA  of  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION.  Comprising  Geography, 
History,  Biography,  Art,  Science,  aud  Literature.    Complete  in  4  vols. 

price  42s. 

Of  all  Works  of  Reference  publishe  1  of  late  years,  not  one  has  gained 
such  general  approbation  as  Bid'.  TON'S  ILLUSTRATED  ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA. It  is  a  Complete  Book  of  ready  Reference,  well  arranged, 
accurate,  popular  in  method,  and  embodying  the  most  recent  researches 
on  every  possible  subject,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive" works  in  existence,  containing  as  it  does  nearly  4,000  page 
1: 0,000  Articles,  2,000  Engravings  and  Coloured  Maps. 


LONDON  :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  CO.,  WARWICK  HOUSE, 
SALISBURY  SQUARE,  E.C. 
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GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN'S      MESSRS.  M  ACM  ILL  AN  &  CO.'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


TO   BE  PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 

Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

THE    YOUNG   BUGLERS :   a  Tale  of  the 

Peninsular  War.  By  G.  A.  IIkxtv.  Author  of  "  Out  on  the  Pampas," 
&c  With  8  lull-page  Pictures  by  J.  Proctor,  and  numerous  Plans  of 
Battles. 


ELLEN7  tl 


ie 


Trice  Is. 

TEACHER. 


Bv  Mrs.  Hofland, 


Author  of  "  Son  of  a  Genius,"  &c.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
Title-page.   (Being  Vol.  XI.  of  "  The  Favourite  Library.") 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

NEW  BPOK  BY  JAMES  F.  COBB. 

WORKMAN  and  SOLDIER  :  a  Tale  of  Paris 

Life  during  the  Siege  and  the  Rule  of  the  Commune.  By  James  F. 
(  unit,  Author  of  "Watchers on  the  Long-ships,"  &c.  With  Illnstra- 
tions  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Harry  Furniss.  Crown  Svo.  os.  ;  bevelled 
hoards,  gilt  edges,  Us. 

New  Edition,  demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd. 

BASQUE   LEGENDS.    Collected  Chiefly  in 

the  Labonrd.  By  Rev.  Wkntavorth  Webster,  M.A.  Oxon.  With 
an  Essay  on  the  Basque  Language  by  M.  Jllien  Vinson,  together 
■with  an  Appendix,  Basque  Poetry. 

Small  crown  8vo.  clotli  elegant,  4s.  Gd. 

THE    ROYAL    UMBliELLA.     By  Major 

A.  F.  P.  IIarcoi  r.T,  Author  ot  "The  Shakespeare  Argosy,"  Sec,  ike. 
With  4  full-page  Illustrations  by  Linley  Sambourue. 

Crown  8vc.  cloth,  2s. 

LABECEDAIRE  of  FRENCH  PRONUNCI- 


ATIOX  :  a  Manual  for  'Tachers  and  Students. 
Paris.  Professor  of  Languages. 


By  G.  Lkficevost,  of 


Crown  Svo.  cloth.  2s.  Gd. 

KITTY  and  BO  ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Very  Little 

Girl  and  Boy.   By  A.  T.    With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  4to.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

LITTLE  MARGARET'S  RIDE  to  the  ISLE 

of  WIGHT  :  or,  the  Wonderful  Rocking-Horse.  By  Mrs.  Frederick 
Brown.  With  8  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Chromo-lithography,  by 
her  Sister,  Helen  S.  Tatham. 

THE  FASHIONABLE  PASTIME  FOR  YOUTH. 

MODEL  YACHTS  and  MODERN  YACHT 

SAILING  :  How  to  Build,  Rig,  and  Sail  a  Self-acting  Model  Yacht. 
By  J.\s.  R.  Walton,  V.M.Y.C.  With  oS  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth, 
price  2s,  Gd. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  FOR  THE  DRAWIXG-R0OM. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  of  QUOTA- 
TIONS and  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM.  Extracts  in  English,  French, 
and  German,  chiefly  from  .standard  Authors.  With  Calendar.  Orna- 
mental Borders  for  Photographs,  Album  for  Translations,  and  chosen 
Mottoes.  Extra  cloth  and  gilt,  10s.  Gd. 
"  The  specimen  we  have  before  ns  of  this  kind  of  book  is  the  best  that  we  have 
yet  seen  in  the  selection  of  its  extracts,  which  arc  taken  with  much  discrimination/' 

Halm-day  Review, 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

JOAN  of  ARC  and  the  TIMES  of  CHARLES 

the  SEVENTH.    By  Mrs.  Bray,  Author  of  "  Life  of  Stothard,"  &c. 
"  Readers  will  rise  from  its  perusal,  not  only  with  increased  information,  but  with 
sympathies  awakened  and  elevate  1." — Times. 


NEW  FICTION. 

Immediately,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

WORTHLESS    LAURELS  :  a  Story  of  the 

Stage.   By  Emily  Carrin<;to.v. 

Just  published,  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

LOUIS  ;  or,  Doomed  to  the  Cloister  :  a  Tale  of 

Religious  Life  in  the  Time  of  Louis  XIV.  Founded  on  Fact.  By 
M.  J.  IIorE.   Dedicated  by  permission  to  Dean  Stanley. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

ST.  NICOLAS'  EVE;  and  other  Tales.  By 

Mary  C.  Rowsell. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAX, 
WEST  CORXER  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


This  day,  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  12s.  Gd. 

CYPRUS  AS  I  SAW  IT   IN  1879. 

By  Sir  SAMUEL  BAKER,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 
Author  of  "Ismailia,"  "  The  Albert  Nyanza,"  "  The  Nile  Tributaries 
of  Abyssinia,"  flic. 

"  Those  who  desire  to  post  themselves  up  in  general  information  about  the  island 
mid  all  that  it  contains  will  tiud  what  they  want  in  these  well-written  pages." 

Globe. 


ORDENSKIOLD'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES, 

IS.^S-TO.   8vo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  lGs. 

"  A  volume  of  great  interest  and  of  much  scientific  value,  well  provided 
with  maps,  and  rendered  attractive  by  numerous  illustrations." — Nature. 

••  We  have  read  this  work  with  great  interest." — Saturday  Review. 

"  We  trust  that  it  will  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  geographical 
work  or  in  the  gallant  deeds  of  brave  men."— Academy. 


T-TISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By E.  A. Freeman, 

D.C.L.  Third  Series,  containing.  First  Impressions  of  Rome — The  Ulyriau 
Emperors  and  their  Land— Augusta  Treverorum— The  Goths  at  Ravenna  — 
Race  and  Language— The  Byzantine  Empire— First  Impressions  of  Athens— 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Greece— The  Southern  Slaves— Sicilian  Cycles— Tho 
Normans  at  Palermo.  8vo.  12s.  (First  and  Second  Series,  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
each.) 

T  ANFREY'S  HISTORY  of  NAPOLEON  I. 

Fourth  and  Concluding  Volume.   8vo.  Gs.   (Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  each  12s.) 


o 


XFORD  SERMONS.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott, 

D.D.   Preached  before  the  University.   8vo.  7s.  Gd.  [This  day. 


"MEW  NOVEL. — A  DOUBTING  HEART. 

By  Annie  Keary,  Author  of  "  Castle  Daly,"  flic.  3  vols,  crown  Svo 
price  31s.  Gd.  [At  all  the  Libraries. 

"  Conspicuous  alike  for  the  finish  and  solidity  of  its  literary  workman- 

shin,  and  for  the  dramatic  and  creative  power  it  reveals  A  story  of 

absorbing  interest." — Scotsman. 

A1EW   NOVEL.— The  MADONNA  of  the 

™     FUTURE ;  and  other  Tales.    By  Henry  James,  Jun.,  Author  of  "  The- 
Europeans,"  flic.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s.  [At  all  the  Libraries. 

•'  It  is  a  great  refreshment  to  the  industrious  writer  of  reviews  to  come- 
across  two  volumes  so  fresh  and  bright,  so  original  and  characteristic." 

Daily  News. 

]?NGLISH  MEN  of  LETTERS.    Edited  by 

John  Moui.ey.   New  Vol. 

MILTON.    By  Mark  Pattison.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

[Tliis  day. 

"RURNS'S   POETICAL    WORKS.  Edited 

from  the  best  printed  and  manuscript  Authorities,  with  Glossarial  Index 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by  Alexander  Smith.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  hand- 
made paper,  with  Portrait  of  Burns,  and  Vignette  of  the  Twa  Dogs, 
engraved  by  Shaw,  and  printed  on  India  paper,  12s.  [This day. 

VyATERTON'S  WANDERINGS  in  SOUTH 

AMERICA.  Edited,  with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Index,  by  tho 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  SVo.  with  100  Illustra- 
tions, Gs.  [Just  ready. 


T-TANDBOOK  of  MODERN  GREEK.  By 

EDGAR  Vincent,  Coldstream  Guards,  and  T.  G.  Dickson,  M.A.  With 
Preface  by  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie.   Extra  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


THE   ECONOMICS  of   INDUSTRY.  By 

A.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol,  and  Mary 
Paley  Marshall,  late  Lecturer  at  Newnham  Hall,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcp. 
Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

"  The  book  is  of  sterling  value,  and  will  be  of  great  use  to  teachers  and 
students  of  political  economy." — Athenwum. 

T-TANDBOOK  of  DOUBLE  STARS,  with  a 

Catalogue  of  1.200  Double  Stars  and  extensive  Lists  of  Measures  for  the 
Use  of  Amateurs.  By  Edward  Crossley,  F.R.A.S.,  Joseph  Glediiill, 
F.R.A.S.,  and  James  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.U.A.S.  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
pr.ee  21s. 

TTIE    RECORDER  of  BIRMINGHAM:  a 

Memoir  of  MATTHEW  DAVENPORT  HILL,  with  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  bis  Daughters,  Rosamond  and  Florence  Davenport 
Hill.    Svo.  with  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeeus,  lGs. 

"  The  present  memoir  of  this  most  excellent  man  will  be  found 

deeply  interesting,  not  only  as  a  biography,  but  as  a  chapter  of  the  domestic 
history  of  England,  in  winch  this  modest  hero  of  so  many  bloodless  battle- 
fields shines  upon  us  with  the  light  of  a  pure  and  honourable  example.  He 
was  one  of  a  family  of  public  benefactors,  and  happily  the  good  he  did 
lives  after  him."— Daily  News. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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"SOCIETY    PICTURES"    FROM    THE    COLLECTION  OF 

"MR.  PUNCH." 

On  November  28  will  be  publislisd,  in  a  gilt-edged  super-royal  4to.  volume,  of  simple  elegance, 

price  Two  Guineas, 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 

BY  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 


These  "  Society  Pictures  "  are  all  printed  from  the  original  wood-blocks  on  real  India*- Paper, 
and  mounted  with  the  utmost  care  on  a  well-finished  Plate  Paper. 

The  explanatory  dialogue  or  descriptive  matter  is  printed  on  a  separate  sheet  facing  each 
picture — so  that  the  drawings  are  not  disfigured  by  the  intrusion  of  any  letterpress. 

The  transparency  of  real  India  Paper  yields  a  more  effectual  exhibit  of  form  and  colour, 
whilst  its  soft  receptiveness  reflects  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  the  artist's  work  with  greater 
fidelity,  and  expresses  with  a  stronger  force  the  highest  results  of  "  Black  and  White  "  printing 
than  is  possible  with  the  hard  and  over-surfaced  paper  commonly  used  for  the  best  class  ol 
illustrated  works. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  tedious  process  of  printing  and  mounting, 
they  have  felt  compelled  to  limit  the  number  of  copies  now  in  preparation.  Of  these, 
at  least  one  half  have  already  been  demanded,  and  they  would  recommend  all  the  admirers  oi 
Mr.  Du  Manner  who  desire  to  possess  copies  to  order  them  at  once  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  the  Trade,  as  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  produce  any  more  copies  this  year. 

The  "  Society  Pictures  "  are  sixty-three  in  number,  and  their  titles  are  here  appended. 


1.  THE  REWARD  OF  MERIT. 

2.  A  VENIAL  MISTAKE. 

3.  FASHIONABLE  ENTERTAINMENTS 

FOR  THE  WEEK. 

4.  TERRIBLE  RESULT  OF  THE  HIGHER 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

5.  A  MOTHERLY  PUFF. 

G.  FASHIONABLE  EMULATION. 

7.  INTERNATIONAL  RECIPROCITY. 

8.  THANKS  WHERE  THANKS  ARE  DUE. 
0.  AT  MADAME  ALDEGONDE'S  (REGENT 

STREET). 

10.  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

11.  NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

12.  AN  INCOMPLETE  AMUSEMENT. 

13.  AWKWARD  INCIDENT  IN  FASHION- 

ABLE LIFE. 

14.  A  SLIGHT  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

15.  A  RISING  GENIUS. 

1C.  REMINISCENCES  OF  LORD'S  CRICKET 
GROUND  (ETON  v.  HARROW). 

17.  MUSICAL  EGOTISM. 

18.  A  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

19.  KILLING    TWO   BIRDS  WITH  ONE 

STONE. 


20.  AWKWARD. 

21.  THE  BUSINESS  OF  PLEASURE. 

22.  MUSIC  AT  HOME.     No.  1. 

20.  OMNE    IGNOTUM    PRO  MAGN1- 
FICO. 

24.  VETO. 

25.  A  SEASONABLE  GIFT  OF  NATURE. 

26.  A  HOME-THRUST. 

27.  A  FORLORN  HOPE. 

28.  HUMILITY  IN  SPLENDOUR. 

29.  AN  ALTERNATIVE. 

30.  A  DAMPER. 

31.  SOCIAL  AGONIES. 

32.  EPISODE  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

33.  HIGHLY  GENTEEL. 

34.  MUSIC  AT  HOME.     No.  2. 

35.  GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE. 

36.  UNSEEMLY  INTERRUPTION. 
1  37.  MUSIC  AT  HOME.     No.  3. 

38.  WORLDLY  WISE. 
30.  IIYPERCRITICISM. 

40.  BEAUTY  A  CRITIC  ON  BEAUTY. 

41.  TRUE  ARTISTIC  REFINEMENT. 

42.  A  PICTURE  PUZZLE. 


43.  SELF-SACRIFICE. 

44.  MISPLACED  CHARITY. 

45.  A  PATHETIC  APPEAL. 

4G.  DISASTROUS    RESULT  OF  BEAUTY 
MANIA. 

47.  ALARMING  SCARCITY. 

48.  WEDDING  GIFTS. 

49.  REFINEMENTS  OF  MODERN  SPEECH. 

50.  AN  ACCOMPLISHED  MUSICIAN. 
61.  BE    GUSTIBUS    XOX  DISPU- 

TANDUM. 

52.  TWO  THRONES. 

53.  PHRENOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  SOCIAL 

RANK. 

54.  A  MAN'S  REVENGE. 

55.  MODEST  ASSURANCE. 

56.  FELINE  AMENITIES. 

57.  FESTIVE  HOUSEKEEPING. 

58.  AT  THE  COUNTY  CATTLE  AND  DOG 

SHOW. 

59.  A  FLOWER  OF  FASHION. 

60.  DRAWING-ROOM  MINSTRELS. 

61.  FANCY  BALLS  AGAIN. 

62.  "  BE  READ  TO." 

63.  THE  WANING  OF  THE  HONEYMOON. 


Will  bo  ready  November  28.    Price  Two  Guineas. 


LONDON  :  BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  CO.,  S,  9,  10  BOUVEEIE  STREET  ;  AND 
"PUNCH"'  OFFICE,  So  FLEET  STREET. 
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STANDARD  HISTORICAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSES.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  his  Nephew,  G.  O.  Treyelyax,  M.P. 

CABINKT  EDITION",  2  vols,  post  8ro.  12?. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  3Gs. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME  :— 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  fcp.  4to.  21s. 

■WITH  IVRY  AND  THE  ARMADA,  IGmo.  3s.  Cel. 

MINIATURE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  imperial  lCmo.  10s.  6d. 

SPEECHES  CORRECTED  by  HIMSELF:— 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  :— 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS   WRITINGS  and 

SPEECHES  :— 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  in  One  "Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
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IRISH  SEDITION. 

THE  decision  of  the  Government  to  prosecute  certain 
of  the  speakers  at  a  recent  anti-rent  meeting  in  Sligo 
has  probably  not  been  taken  -without  due  consideration  of 
difficulties  and  risks  which  are  obvious  on  the  surface.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  the  Government  and  its  law  officers 
have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  practicability  of  finding, 
even  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  juries  that  may  be  trusted  to 
try  charges  of  agrarian  sedition.  In  any  case  the  danger 
of  a  possible  miscarriage  of  justice  cannot  be  more  serious 
than  that  of  passively  tolerating  public  incitements  to 
lawless  violence.  It  was  time  that  law  and  authority 
should  take  some  cognizance  of  persistent  attempts  to 
inflame  popular  passion  ;  and  it  is  only  to  bo  wished  that 
it  were  practicable  to  bring  to  justice  the  responsible 
leaders  of  Irish  sedition  rather  than  their  obscure  followei's. 
Ireland  is  much  nearer  than  Asia  Minor,  and  it  seems 
to  be  almost  equally  in  danger  of  anarchy.  The  lowest 
of  the  population  are  indeed  the  disturbers  of  order,  and 
not  the  victims  of  ojipression ;  but  a  concerted  attack  on 
property  is  as  dangei-ous  as  license  and  tnrbnlence  which 
may  at  any  time  be  suppressed  by  force.  The  shameless 
demagogues  who  have  unfortunately  been  in  some  dis- 
tricts aided  by  priests  have  had  no  difficulty  in  reviv- 
ing the  traditions  of  menace  and  assassination.  It  is 
stated,  on  apparently  #  good  authority,  that  the  majority 
of  attendants  at  the  meetings  consist  of  the  rabble  of 
the  towns,  who  have  not  even  the  excuse  of  attachment 
to  the  land  for  their  sympathy  with  murder.  It  is 
probable  that  the  great  body  of  tenants  would  pay  their 
rent  as  willingly  as  on  former  occasions,  subject  to 
reductions  which  may  in  some  instances  be  just  or' 
advisable.  The  agitators  and  their  accomplices  direct  the 
machinery  of  terror  not  so  much  against  landlords  and 
agents  as  in  coercion  of  tenant-farmers  who  are  sus- 
pected of  the  crime  of  honesty.  At  the  meetings  there 
are  always  among  the  audience  references  to  deadly 
weapons,  which  seem  never  in  a  single  instance  to  have 
been  seriously  rebuked  by  lay  or  clerical  orators.  Mr. 
Parnell  had  at  a  late  meeting  the  audacity  to  assert  that 
his  agitation  had  saved  many  lives  which  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  popular  indignation  but  for  the  novel 
hope  of  relief  from  future  payment  of  rent.  The  cynical 
assumption  that  his  clients  are  habitual  assassins  is  pro- 
bably an  exaggeration.  They  must  entertain  a  disin- 
terested passion  for  murder  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  benefits  which  Mr.  Parxell  advises  them  to  secure 
for  themselves.  They  arc  told  to  offer  the  landlord  such 
a  portion  of  rent  as  they  think  just,  and  if  he  declines  to  give 
a  receipt  in  full,  they  are  to  retain  the  whole,  and  also 
to  keep  possession  of  the  land.  The  penalty  of  refusing  to 
defraud  their  landlords  is  not  the  payment  of  rent,  but 
death  inflicted  by  secret  conspirators  on  their  neighbours 
and  equals  who  may  be  guilty  of  obeying  the  law.  One  of 
the  advantages  which  the  demagogues  promise  to  their 
adherents  is  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  fee  which 
has  first  been  rendered  valueless  to  the  owner  by  non- 
payment of  rent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  small  freeholds 
bought  under  the  Bright  Clauses  or  the  Irish  Church  Act 
will  ultimately  tend  to  increase  Irish  prosperity.  Land 
held  in  fall  ownership  by  the  occupier  is,  it  seems,  con- 
stantly burdened  to  the  full  amount  of  its  value,  and 
eventually  it  is  subdivided.  It  is  possible  that,  if  property 
were  generally  held  in  small  patches,  errors  in  cultivation 


or  in  economical  management  would  be  gradually  cor- 
rected. There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  tried  ;  but  it  will  necessarily  be  interrupted 
if  other  farms  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  had  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Shaw  and  other  respectable  members  of  the  party 
guard  themselves  against  complicity  with  the  unscrupu- 
lous defiance  of  law  and  justice  which  has  raised 
their  rivals  above  them  in  popularity ;  but  they  also, 
though  they  sincerely  protest  against  crime,  swell  the 
cry  of  complaint  against  the  existing  state  of  landed  pro- 
perty. There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  agricul- 
tural distress  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  professed  friends  of  tho 
tenantry  urge  the  owners  to  undertake  works  of  improve- 
ment which  might  provide  employment  for  the  poorer 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  land  more  produc- 
tive. It  is  idle  to  expect  a  landlord  to  spend  money  in 
draining  bogs  or  reclaiming  wastes  while  he  is  threatened 
with  violent  spoliation.  An  improving  landlord  in  Eng- 
land charges  his  tenant  on  his  outlay  with  a  percentage 
which  is  added  to  the  rent.  Irish  owners  would  cer- 
tainly not  find  that  the  agreed  interest  on  capital  was 
in  any  degree  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  occu- 
pier or  his  advisers  than  the  agreed  sum  which  is  due 
for  the  use  of  the  land.  Many  landlords  must  be 
in  danger  of  ruin  if  the  law  is  not  effectually  vin- 
dicated ;  and  any  resources  of  which  they  dispose  will 
be  necessarily  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves 
and  their  families.  It  is  impossible  that  the  agitators 
can  have  overlooked  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
proceedings.  Thei'e  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have 
in  any  instance  seriously  considered  the  interests  even  of 
the  class  to  which  alone  they  pi'ofess  devotion.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  from  the  statements  of  Lord  Liffoud  and 
some  other  Irish  landlords  that  they  are  not  discouraged 
by  revolutionary  menaces  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  more  cheerful  view  of  their  position  is  not  generally 
shared. 

Sir  George  Bowyer  has  written  a  forcible  letter  on  tho 
new  agitation.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  have 
already  announced  his  dismissal  from  the  representation 
of  Wexford  ;  and  they  will  not,  as  far  as  their  influence 
extends,  tolerate  among  Irish  members  a  constitutional 
lawyer  who  is  also  a  loyal  subject  and  a  supporter  of 
order.  It  is  natural  that  an  English  Roman  Catholic, 
excluded  by  absurd  bigotry  from  a  scat  in  his  own 
country,  should  seek  a  refuge  in  Ireland ;  but  some 
surprise  was  felt  when  Sir  G.  Bowyer  satisfied  a  con- 
dition of  his  election  for  Wexford  by  his  adhesion  to 
Home  Rule.  At  that  time  many  members  of  the  party, 
perhaps  including  Mr.  Butt,  really  thought  their  pro- 
fessed object  unattainable,  if  indeed  it  was  intelligible. 
Sir  G.  Bowyer,  at  once  saw  that  a  mere  general  decision 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule  would  never  be  taken  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  satisfy  his  intellectual 
conscience  he  invented,  or  borrowed  from  American  prece- 
dents, an  elaborate  scheme  of  a  subordinate  Irish  Par- 
liament,  to  be  secured  and  restrained  in  the  exercise  of 
its  functions  by  a  judicial  authority  such  as  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  His 
project  was  probably  consistent  and  practicable  on  paper  ; 
but  it  was  received  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  with  extreme  disfavour.  Some  of  them  were  not 
prepared  to  identify  Home  Rule  with  simple  Repeal  of  the 
Union  or  actual  separation,  but  they  would  have  forfeited 
popular  support  by  offering  eager  patriots  a  Parliament 
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which  resembled  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  States  of 
the  American  Union.  Mr.  Butt,  -with  a  sound  instinct, 
abstained  from  propounding  a  plan  which,  if  it  had  been 
definite,  would  have  been  visibly  impossible.  He  never 
brought  his  Lords  and  Commons  into  a  shape  so 
substantial  as  to  remind  Lis  followers  that  there  were 
no  peers  who  wanted  scats  in  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  G.  Bcbyyer  was  convinced  that  a  great 
constitutional  difficulty  would  not  be  removed  by  vague 
avoidance  of  all  reference  to  its  nature  and  gravity.  With- 
out some  check  an  Irish  Parliament  would  immediately 
have  claimed  supreme  power,  w'hile  any  effective  limita- 
tion of  its  functions  would  have  been  thought  more  op- 
pressive than  the  preseut  constitution.  Even  if  he  had  not 
been  prospectively  ejected  from  his  seat,  Sir  G.  Bowyek 
would  perhaps  have  failed  to  satisfy  his  constituents  that 
he  was  still  an  advocate  for  Home  Bale.  He  is  neverthe- 
less justified  in  resenting  the  sudden  seizure  of  supremacy 
iu  the  party  by  its  most  ignorant  and  reckless  members. 

One  result  of  the  present  agitation  is,  as  he  says,  the 
abandonment  of  Home  Rule.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Parxell  has  lately  told  his  mob  meetings  that  the  scheme 
which  the  party  was  professedly  formed  to  support  is  for 
the  present  suspended  ;  jet  the  Irish  voters  in  Great 
Britain  are  directed  to  support  only  candidates  who  will 
vote  for  inquiry  into  a  measure  which  is  not  even  to  be 
proposed.  The  purchasers  of  the  Irish  vote  in  large  towns 
will  really  pledge  themselves,  not  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Home  Rule,  but  to  the  encouragement  of 
an  agitation  for  the  virtual  transfer  of  property.  Promises 
to  follow  Mr.  Butt  were  comparatively  innocuous  because 
they  were  flagrantly  insincere.  Sycophantic  politicians  who 
court  the  favour  of  the  Irish  rabble  in  Yorkshire  or 
Lancashire  will  now  have  full  notice  that  the  leader  of  the 
party  is  Mr.  Parxell.  If  moderate  Liberals  or  politicians 
not  pledged  to  a  party  have  really  any  electoral  power, 
their  sympathies  will  be  more  thoroughly  repelled  by 
complicity  with  the  Parxells  and  Biggars  than  by 
any  opinions  about  Turkey  and  Afghanistan.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  Opposition  managers  have  yet 
relinquished  the  hope  of  alliance  with  the  Irish  followers 
who  have  an  official  leader  in  Mr.  Shaw  and  a  master 
in  Mr.  Parxell.  Mr.  Fawcett  alone,  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  Liberal  party,  has  spoken  boldly 
and  manfully  on  the  criminality  of  tampering  with  pro- 
posals for  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  As  he  probably 
foresaw,  the  Irish  agitators,  of  whom  Mr.  Sullivan  is  one, 
are  taking  steps  to  defeat  his  election.  Although  the 
agitation  for  Home  Rule  may  be  postponed  for  the  present, 
the  future  demand  will  be,  not  for  a  local  Legislature  by 
the  side  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  for  total  separa- 
tion. Indeed,  if  Mr.  Parxell  succeeds  in  establishing  his 
singular  proprietary  doctrines  in  Ireland,  there  would  be 
no  resemblance  between  the  laws  and  administration  of 
the  two  countries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  G. 
Bowyek  should,  as  he  announces,  retire  from  public  life  ; 
but  he  already  occupied  an  untenable  position.  For  poli- 
ticians of  his  class  and  temperament  there  is  no  room 
among  Irish  representatives  who  still  derive  their  designa- 
tion from  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Butt  was  virtually  superseded 
before  he  died. 


TURKISH  REFORMS. 

npHE  latest  accounts  of  Turkish  affairs  are  at  least  nega- 
JJ-  tively  satisfactory  so  far  as  they  contradict  several  dis- 
turbing rumours.  It  was  indeed  incredible  that  Lord 
Dufferix,  one  of  the  most  discreet  of  diplomatists,  should 
have  informed  the  correspondent  of  a  Russian  newspaper 
that  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  depended  on  Prince  Gon- 
tchakoff.  There  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  no  cause  or 
pretext  for  war,  although  unfortunately  the  violent  lan- 
guage of  Russian  journals  is  always  official,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  specially  permitted.  It  is  said  that  in  a  recent  order  of 
the  censorship  that  there  should  be  no  discussion  on  the 
alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria,  express  licence 
was  allowed  to  attack  England  and  Turkey.  The  English 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  has  been  instructed  to  con- 
tradict the  story  of  the  interview  with  Lord  Dufferix.  It 
further  appears  that  no  ultimatum  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Sultan,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  term 
fixed  for  the  reply  was  not  ten  days.  The  fleet  has  not 
been  again  ordered  to  prepare  for  leaving  Malta ;  but 
the  former  threat  of  a  movement  to  Bcsika  Bay  has 


not  been  explained,  The  preposterous  fiction  of  a  demand 
by  the  English  Government  for  the  cession  of  a  port  in 
the  Black  Sea  scarcely  needed  contradiction.  The  authors 
of  the  story  perhaps  forgot  that  no  English  ship  of  war 
could  in  time  of  peace  obtain  access  to  such  a  port.  The 
Russian  Government  was  supposed  to  have  announced 
that  the  acceptance  or  seizure  of  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea 
would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  war.  Although  such  a 
mode  of  expressing  resentment  might  perhaps  be  justiS- 
able,  Russia  would  not  improbably  prefer  the  alternative 
of  demanding  a  port  for  herself  in  the  Egean.  Finally  it  is 
announced  that  no  alliance  has  been  formed  among  the  petty 
States  which  were  lately  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
only  importance  of  such  an  arrangement  would  have 
consisted  in  the  indication  that  war  was  probable.  One  of  the 
rumours  may  peihaps  lead  to  a  useful  result.  For  a  whole- 
j  day  the  general  belief  that  the  fleet  was  to  be  despatched 
to  Turkish  wTaters  created  a  kind  of  panic  in  the  City, 
j  The  Ministers  will  be  well  advised  in  taking  notice  of  an 
I  opinion  which  is  expressed,  not  in  words,  but  in  the  prices 
of  securities.  The  boasts  of  followers,  and  still  more  the 
incessant  clamour  of  opponents,  have  produced  a  general 
suspicion  that  the  Government  is  inclined  to  sudden  and 
startling  measures.  Ingenious  artists  in  political  fiction 
are  naturally  encouraged  in  the  exercise  of  their  occu- 
pation by  any  circumstance  which  renders  their  inventions 
credible. 

The  only  authentic  fact  which  remains  is  that  great 
pressure  has  been  applied  to  the  Turkish  Government,, 
which  is  itself  principally  interested  in  following  sound 
advice.  Since  the  appointment  of  the  present  Ministers,- 
the  reform  of  the  administration  of  the  Empire  is  con- 
sidered so  urgent  that  compliance  with  the  Sultax's  en- 
gagements is  peremptorily  demanded.  The  principal 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have  always  opposed  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses,  and  the  English  influence  which  for  many 
years  has  been  employed  for  that  purpose.  One  of  them 
was  the  confidential  adherent  of  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
who  deliberately  encouraged  corruption  and  tyranny  in 
preparation  for  foreign  interference.  Sir  Hexry  Layard 
was  himself  engaged  in  an  inquiry  into  the  maladminis- 
tration of  Asia  Minor  when  the  Sultan  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  remove  Ministers  who  were 
apparently  sincere  in  their  intentions  of  reform.  The 
representations  made  to  the  Turkish  Cabinet  have  at 
least  produced  promises  of  improvement.  The  official 
announcement  of  reforms,  "  to  be  pi-oved  by  certain 
"  and  brilliant  facts,"  seems  to  apply,  even  if  the  facts 
had  occurred,  only  to  the  European  provinces,  un- 
less the  so-called  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  may  be 
supposed  to  affect  the  whole  Empire.  But  Said  and 
Maumoud  Nedim  will  not  reorganize  themselves  out  of  the 
power  of  exercising  despotic  caprice.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  representative  system  which  was  introduced 
by  Mtdhat  Pasiia  would  not,  if  it  had  been  retained, 
have  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  reform;  and  it 
certainly  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  Midkat's  Con- 
stitution that  Russia  insisted  on  its  suppression  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Notwithstanding  the  pos- 
sible tampering  of  some  of  the  Ministers  with  Russian 
intrigues,  the  prospect  of  the  entire  abandonment  uf 
Turkey  to  its  fate  is  still  thought  alarming.  Ac- 
cordingly liberal  promises  have  been  made ;  and  if  it 
is  true  that  Baker  Pasha  has  been  appointed  to  a  high 
post  in  Asia  Minor,  some  proof  of  temporary  sincerity  has 
been  given.  A  vigorous  officer  of  approved  military  capa- 
city, placed  in  command  of  the  local  troops  and  police,  is- 
not  likelv  to  allow  his  powei's  to  remain  unused.  From  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  he  will  meet  with  willing 
obedience,  if  not  with  active  co-operation  ;  for,  amidst  anar- 
chical misrule,  men  fear  not  excesses  of  lawful  authority, 
I  but  weak  or  corrupt  toleration  of  crime.  No  culprit  will  try 
to  bribe  an  English  officer  ;  and  if  lie  has  a  moderate  force 
at  his  disposal,  Kurdish  and  Circassian  chieftains  will 
seldom  venture  on  open  resistance.  His  great  difficulty 
will  consist  in  obtaining  from  Constantinople  the  means 
of  regular  and  sufficient  paymenb  for  his  force  ;  but  the 
English  Government  and  Ambassa  dor  will  not  fail  to  insist, 
on  compliance  with  his  reasonable  demands. 

The  enterprise  of  rescuing  Asiatic  Turkey  from  its 
present  misery  will  hereafter  bo  judged  by  its  success  or 
failure.  In  a  certain  sense  the  undertaking  may  be  deemed 
quixotic ;  but,  if  real  good  is  effected,  the  Government 
will  easily  be  forgiven  for  a  deviation  from  the  policy  of 
national  selfishness.    It  is  remarkable  that  during  the 
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controversy  of  late  years  little  has  been  said  or  thought  of 
the  commercial  interests  which  are  involved  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  residue  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Wherever 
the  Russian  frontier  is  advanced  English  commerce  recedes 
to  the  same  extent,  except  when,  as  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Caspian,  contraband  trade  partially 
counteracts  vicious  legislation.  The  commercial  question 
had  nevertheless  little  to  do  with  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  or  with  the  present  activity  of  English  diplo- 
macy at  Constantinople.  Even  the  political  object  of  checking 
the  inordinate  aggrandizement  of  Russia  was  subordinate 
to  the  hope  of  regenerating  civilization  and  prosperity  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  task  is  not  easy,  and  at  the  best  it  will 
be  but  imperfectly  accomplished.  Sir  H.  Dkummond 
Wolff  repeats  to  his  constituents  the  assertion  which  he 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Turkish  government 
is  thoroughly  bad.  He  would  perhaps  not  be  unwilling 
to  correct  his  statement  by  the  admission  that  hero  and 
there  upright  administrators  succeed  in  establishing  local 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  misgovernmcnt.  Where 
authority  is  necessarily  personal  and  despotic,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  good  and  bad  governor  or  judge  is  prac- 
tically much  greater  than  in  countries  of  more  complicated 
organization.  There  are,  here  and  there,  districts  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  practically  exempt  from  oppression  and 
extortion,  because  by  some  happy  accident  they  are  governed 
by  honest  men.  The  Euglish  consular  agents  are  compe- 
tent witnesses  to  the  merits  of  good  local  rulers,  because 
they  receive  throughout  the  empire  the  appeals  and 
supplications  of  all  classes,  Mahometan  or  Christian,  who 
suffer  by  misrule.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  Consuls 
or  their  deputies  than  earnest  solicitations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  English  dominion  in  their  district.  Not  only 
is  it  known  that  English  officers  are  invariably  on  the  side 
of  justice,  but  the  report  of  the  good  government  of  India 
has  been  widely  spread  throughout  Western  Asia  by  the 
many  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  Arabia. 
The  impediments  which  render  the  extension  of  English 
territory  inexpedient  or  impossible  apply  with  less  force  to 
the  improvement  of  Turkish  administration. 

Some  recent  speakers  against  the  Government  have 
been  inclined  to  extend  to  Asiatic  Turkey  the  intolerant 
policy  which  has  been  approximately  accomplished  in 
the  European  liberated  provinces.  The  cruelty  to 
which  Mahometans  have  been  exposed  in  Bulgaria 
would  be  condoned  by  sectarian  zealots  ■  and  one-sided 
philanthropists  if  it  were  practised  in  Asia  Minor  ;  but  it 
unluckily  happens  that  in  that  country  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  Mahometans,  forming  a  large  majority 
of  the  whole  population.  It  is  impossible  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  country,  or  even  to  retain  them  as  a  subject 
race  under  a  dominant  aristocracy  of  Christians.  They 
have  in  former  times  undoubtedly  taken  advantage  of 
their  privileged  position ;  and  in  many  places  they  still 
assert  their  traditional  superiority.  It  is  difficult,  but 
not  impossible,  to  establish  just  administration  among 
the  adherents  of  different  religions  ;  but  the  Mahome- 
tans themselves  must  by  this  time  have  become  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  present  anarchy. 
If  they  and  their  rulers  obstinately  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  friendly  counsels  of  England,  they  will  endure 
the  consequences  of  Russian  conquest.  Resistance 
would*  be  found  hopeless ;  and  of  the  consequences 
of  forcible  subjection  they  may  judge  by  the  fate  of 
their  coreligionists  in  the  Caucasus.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  Government  at  Constantinople  has  been 
warned  of  the  results  which  may  follow  its  refusal  to 
perform  its  engagements  under  the  Anglo-Tm-kish  Con- 
vention. The  vast  Empire  which,  after  all  his  losses,  still 
remains  to  the  Sultan  is  worth  keeping ;  and  it  can  only 
be  preserved  by  obedience  to  the  advice  and  demands  of 
England.  If  any  statesman  is  to  be  found  in  Turkey,  he 
must  be  aware  of  the  risk  which  is  incurred  in  delaying  to 
profit  by  the  existence  of  a  friendly  Government  in  Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding  Lord  Hartington's  provisional 
acceptance  of  the  engagements  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Ministry,  it  is  donbtful  whether  Turkey  will  enjoy  the 
.goodwill  of  the  next  Government. 


THE  BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  VATICAN. 

r"pHE  speech  of  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister,  delivered  on 
-L  Wednesday  last,  is  interesting  in  more  ways  than  one. 
There  is  of  course  its  chief  and  immediate  value  as  evidence 


of  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  Leo  XIII.  has  displayed 
towards  the  Belgian  Government.  After  the  experience 
which  Europe  has  had  of  Pius  IX,  it  is  strange  to  find  a 
Pope  declaring  that,  in  the  actual  conditions  of  modern 
society,  the  system  of  liberty  established  in  Belgium  is 
more  favourable  to  the  Church  than  any  other  kind  of  Go- 
vernment, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Roman  Catholics  not 
merely  to  abstain  from  attacking  it,  but  to  actively  defend 
it.  This  was  said  by  the  Pope  in  answer  to  an  address 
from  Belgian  Catholic  jom*nalists  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  when  the  bearers  of  the  address  got  back  to 
their  homes,  they  made  as  little  as  possible  of  the  reply 
they  had  received.  Even  Catholic  journalists  must  live, 
and  how  are  they  to  live  in  Belgium  if  they  follow  the 
Pope's  advice,  and  do  not  transgress  the  limits  of 
moderation '?  Leo  XIII.  may  be  quite  right  when  he 
says  that  causes  which  are  true  and  just  gain  nothing  by 
being  defended  with  violence  or  excess  of  language  ;  but 
the  rule  does  not  always  apply  to  the  defenders  of  true 
and  just  causes.  Many  of  the  114  newspapers  which 
joined  in  the  address  to  the  Pope  would  probably  be  very 
dull  reading  if  it  were  not  for  the  strength  of  their  theo- 
logical polemic.  Subscribers  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  have  the  necessary  impiety  of  Liberalism  served  up  hot 
every  morning  would  not  be  much  affected  by  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  article.  They  might  even  buy  the  Liberal 
journal  in  preference  to  the  Catholic,  on  the  ground  that 
the  next  best  thing  to  reading  abuse  of  your  enemy  is  to 
read  his  abuse  of  you.  When  a  good  Catholic  is  going 
to  disregard  the  Pope's  advice,  it  is  only  decent  that  he 
should  disregard  it  quietly.  In  this  respect  the  Belgian 
Ultramontanes  have  shown  themselves  excellent  Catho- 
lics. They  have  not  done  what  the  Pope  recommended 
them  to  do,  since  this  would  have  involved  them 
in  disobedience  to  the  higher  law  of  party  con- 
sistency ;  but  they  have  scrupulously  kept  the  Pope's 
recommendations  to  themselves,  and  thus  prevented  their 
disobedience  from  giving  either  scandal  to  weak-kneed 
Catholics  or  occasion  for  blasphemy  to  Liberals.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  other  people  who  are  terribly 
alarmed  at  the  perfection  of  Ultramontane  organization, 
and  at  the  completeness  of  the  submission  which  the 
bishops  render  to  the  Vatican,  may  be  cheered  to  find  how 
strictly  the  condition  "  provided  that  the  Vatican  gives 
"  the  orders  we  like  "  has  been  observed.  Ultramontanism 
would  have  been  far  more  really  dangerous  if  the  bishops 
and  clergy  had  turned  round  as  soon  as  a  new  Pope  was 
elected,  and  had  yielded  the  same  willing  obedience  to  the 
liberal  Leo  that  they  had  previously  rendered  to  the  ob- 
scurantist Pius.  As  it  is,  the  event  has  pretty  well  shown 
that  Pius  IX.  was  obeyed  not  so  much  because  he  was  Pope 
as  because  his  injunctions  jumped  with  the  Catholic 
tendencies  of  the  time.  It  would  need  as  long  a  pontifi- 
cate for  Leo  XIII.  to  secure  the  same  unquestioning  sub- 
mission. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  difficulty  of  interfering, 
and  the  unwillingness  which  the  Pope  consequently  shows 
to  interfere,  with  the  action  of  a  great  bureaucracy.  It  is 
often  assumed  that  the  Pope  can  do  anything  he  likes. 
This  is  really  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  a 
Roman  Emperor  could  do  anything  he  liked.  The  Em- 
peror had  to  reckon  in  numberless  ways  with  a  vast  net- 
work of  subordinates,  whose  co-operation  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  Imperial  decrees.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  the  Pope.  He  cannot  be  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom  at  once.  What  he  says  must  be  translated 
into  action  by  hundreds  of  bishops  belonging  to  different 
rases,  and  speaking  different  tongues.  How  is  the  Pope  to 
make  sure  thatevery  word  he  says  is  given  its  just  weight  and 
no  more  ?  Even  an  Ambassador  often  insensibly  modifies 
the  statement  which  he  is  directed  to  make  to  a  Govern, 
ment,  and  the  Pope  has  to  deal  with  a  crowd  of  Am- 

|  bassadors  accredited,  not  to  Courts  trained  in  the  language 
of  diplomacy,  but  to  parishes  and  congregations  unac- 
customed to  minute  niceties  of  speech,  and  naturally  dis- 
posed to  give  the  Pope's  instructions  the  significance  they 
expect  them  to  bear.  Added  to  this  is  the  difficulty 
that  the  opposition  of  this  episcopal  bureaucracy  is  often 
founded  on  principles  which  the  Pope  does  not  wish  to 
question.  What  he  dislikes  is  not  the  principle  itself, 
but  the  particular  application  given  to  it.  It  is  much 
less  easy,  however,  to  condemn  an  application  than  to 
condemn  a  principle.    Every  subordinate  must  be  allowed 

!  some  amount  of  discretion  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of 
his  superior ;  and  when  the  Belgian  bishops  declare  that 
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their  action  is  consistent  with  such  and  such  maxims 
■which  the  Pope  has  approved,  and  the  Pope  cannot  deny 
that  it  is  consistent  with  them,  it  is  not  always  possible 
for  him  to  undo  what  they  have  done.  They  are  like 
injudicious  magistrates  who  strain  the  law,  but  do  not 
pervert  it.  They  are  within  their  right,  and  though 
every  sensible  man  condemns  the  use  which  they  have 
made  of  their  right,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  this 
than  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  they  have  abused. 
Unfortunately  for  the  religious  tranquillity  of  Bel- 
gium, the  division  between  Catholics  and  non-Catho- 
lics coincides  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  division  be- 
tween Conservatives  and  Liberals.  Consequently  the  fury 
of  political  partisanship  is  added  to  the  rancour  of 
theological  partisanship.  The  Liberals  will  be  no  gentler 
in  their  tone  because  the  Pope  counsels  gentleness  to  the 
Catholics.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  probably  make  the 
Pope's  moderation  a  weapon  with  which  to  harass  the 
Catholics  more  effectively.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
sit  down  patiently  under  such  temptation  as  this.  If  the 
Liberals  would  be  silent,  the  Catholics  think  that  they 
could  be  silent  too  ;  but  as  the  Liberals  do  not  withhold 
their  taunts,  the  Catholics  cannot  withhold  their  answers. 
These  answers  naturally  take  the  shape  of  a  denial  that 
the  Pope's  words  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean,  and  of 
protestation  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  their  attitude, 
because  the  Pope's  speeches,  properly  understood,  do  not 
counsel  any  change. 

It  is  only  by  slow  degrees,  therefore,  that  the  real  in- 
fluence of  the  Pope's  attitude  in  Belgian  affairs  will  be 
realized.  The  way  in  which  it  will  probably  operate  is, 
happily,  also  the  way  in  which  it  is  most  to  be  desired 
that  it  should  operate.  It  will  tend  by  degrees  to  build  up 
a  moderate  party  among  both  Catholics  and  Liberals.  Such 
a  party  will  be  animated  by  pretty  nearly  identical  prin- 
ciples where  the  mutual  relations  of  religion  and  politics 
are  concerned.  They  will  have  their  own  opinions  both 
on  religion  and  on  politics,  taken  separately  ;  but  they 
will  touch  one  another  wherever  the  question  to  be 
decided  has  to  do  with  that  borderland  which  belongs  to 
neither,  and  has  so  much  to  do  with  both.  Hitherto  the 
formation  of  such  a  party  has  been  barred  on  both  sides. 
Catholics  who  disliked  the  violence  of  Ultramontanism 
have  beeu  warned  that  no  milder  methods  would  serve  the 
purpose.  Liberals  who  disliked  the  violence  of  secularism 
have  been  bidden  to  take  their  choice  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  reminded  that  there  is  no  mean  interposed  be- 
tween them.  After  M.  Frere  Orban's  speech  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Papal  despatches  promised  in  it,  moderation  can- 
not be  condemned  as  impracticable.  The  moderate  party 
among  Catholics  will  now  have  Leo  XIII.  to  point  to  as 
the  founder  of  their  creed.  By  degrees  peaceable  Catholics 
will  begin  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  Pope  is  not  a 
better  exponent  of  the  Church's  mind  than  their  own 
bishops  ;  and  peaceable  Liberals  will  begin  to  ask  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  quarrel  with  the  Church  because  the 
Church  sometimes  allows  the  good  sense  of  her  chief  pastor 
to  be  obscured  by  the  violence  of  subordinates.  There  is 
nothing  apparently  in  the  new  Education  Act  that  will 
really  interfere  with  this  happy  consummation.  It  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  school  more 
complete  than  wo  are  accustomed  to  see  it  in  England  ; 
but  it  leaves  the  clergy  opportunities  for  giving  religious 
instruction,  which,  if  well  used,  may  be  no  less  effectual 
than  those  which  they  possessed  under  the  Act  which  has 
just  been  repealed. 


MR.  FORSTER  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL 
AT  LEEDS.  • 

F  all  the  Opposition  speeches  which  have  lately  been 
V_/  made  Mr.  Forster's  was  best  calculated  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  party.  In  dealing  with  foreign  politics  he 
was  less  violent  than  several  of  his  former  colleagues,  and 
his  dignity  and  good  temper  contrasted  favourably  with 
the  intemperate  declamation  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  For 
almost  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  preparations 
for  the  election  Mr.  Forster  propounded  a  domestic  policy 
for  the  Liberal  party.  He  professed  to  have  no  authority 
to  speak  for  others;  but  the  next  Administration  is  vir- 
tually pledged  to  deal  with  all  the  matters  which  Mr. 
Forster  enumerated.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  relief  to  nervous 
opponents  of  the  present  Government  to  find  that  the 


abolition  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Establishments  is 
not  yet  included  in  the  list  of  imminent  changes.  Mr. 
Forster,  who  has  himself  never  joined  in  the  agitation, 
asked  an  eager  partisan  in  the  crowd  who  suggested 
an  attack  on  the  Church  whether  the  tasks  appointed  for 
a  future  Parliament  were  not  already  arduous  enough. 
The  most  determined  enemy  of  the  Church  and  of  other 
existing  institutions  might  well  be  content  to  defer  the 
levelling  process  until  the  implements  of  destruction  are 
prepared.  The  democratic  readjustment  of  the  electoral 
system  is  a  convenient  or  necessary  condition  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  ulterior  designs.  With  sound  judg- 
ment of  the  objects  which  he  desires  to  pursue,  Mr. 
Forster,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  bent,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  effecting  a  comprehensive  redistribution  of  seats. 
When  there  is  no  longer  any  check  on  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  numbers,  the  scruples  of  educated  and  wealthy 
minorities  may  be  summarily  disregarded.  It  matters  little 
whether  household  or  universal  suffrage  is  in  the  first  instance 
preferred,  for  the  democracy  will  inevitably  remove,  as 
soon  as  equal  electoral  districts  secure  its  monotonous 
dominion,  any  trivial  impediments  which  may  seem  to- 
interfere  with  its  absolute  supremacy. 

Mr.  Forster  would  perhaps  differ  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  many  remoter  issues  of  domestic  policy,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  most  exti'eme  party  will  profit  exclu- 
sively by  the  new  system  of  representation.  Mr.  Forster 
himself  avows  the  purpose  of  transferring  political  power 
to  a  new  class  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  denouncing  the 
influence  of  the  thoughtful  and  instructed  politicians 
whom,  like  his  leader,  he  describes  by  the  contumelious 
title  of  idlers  in  clubs.  As  almost  all  members  of  the 
upper  and  upper  middle  classes  wholly  or  partly  resident 
in  London  frequent  clubs,  the  imputation  of  idleness 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  Mr.  Forster's  habitual  candour 
and  courtesy.  An  active  member  of  a  laborious  pro- 
fession is  not  an  idler  because  he  spends  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  afternoon  in  playing  at  whist,  or  reading  the- 
papers,  or  perhaps  talking  about  the  politics  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Forster  nevertheless  says  that  the  artisans  of  the 
great  towns,  if  not  the  country  labourers,  are  more  earnest, 
which  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  true,  and  more  intelli- 
gent, which  is  certainly  false.  Men  of  letters  and  men 
of  business  apply  their  earnestness  not  to  impetuous 
action,  but  to  deliberate  consideration  of  expediency. 
They  but  partially  share  the  enthusiasm  which  is 
excited  among  masses  of  men  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  in- 
variable earnestness  in  the  pui-suit  of  objects  which  are 
always  varying.  The  changes  which  Mr.  Forster  with 
good  reason  hopes  to  effect  through  his  enlarged 
and  uniformly  distributed  constituencies  are  severally 
much  less  important  than  the  establishment  of  a  pure 
democracy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  wait  till  household 
suffrage  and  redistribution  of  seats  are  completed  for  a 
large  alteration  in  the  tenure  of  land.  When  Lord  Tavi- 
stock", Lord  Ripon,  and  Lord  Hartington  are  prepared 
to  abolish  family  settlements,  humbler  proprietors  have 
no  chance  of  resisting  changes  which  will  profoundly 
affect  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  England. 
Mr.  Forster's  third  proposal  that  rural  municipalities 
should  be  established,  though  it  is  neither  revolutionary 
nor  unreasonable,  tends  in  the  same  direction.  The  present 
Government  is  greatly  to  blame  for  having  trifled  with  the 
question  of  county  administration  by  bringing  forward  in 
two  successive  Sessions  Bills  which  were  not  snbstantial 
enough  to  deserve  serious  support.  Liberal  legislation 
will  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  with  the  result  perhaps  of  allowing  the  present  rulers 
of  country  districts  too  little  power. 

While  Mr.  Forster  expressed  unqualified  disapproval 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  ho  may 
perhaps  have  been  glad  of  an  excuse  for  not  entering 
into  minute  details.  As  a  calm  and  temperate  politician, 
ho  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  echo  the  vituperative 
language  of  Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  Lowe  ;  and  he  re- 
ferred "for  fuller  information  to  an  orator  of  his  party 
who  possesses  special  knowledge  of  Indian  subjects. 
He  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  would  be  prepared  to  supply  all  omissions  of  cen- 
sure or  abuse.  The  Duke's  speech  at  Leeds  condensed  into 
a  limited  space  all  the  indignation  of  his  pamphlet  in  two 
volumes,  while  the  ai'guments  which  purported  to  justify 
unmitigated  wrath  were  necessarily  withheld.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  an  experienced  statesman  who  is  also  a  prac- 
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tical  and  eloquent  speaker  should  be  blind  to  the  rhetori- 
cal error  of  indiscriminate  denunciation.  If  in  an  audience 
of  twenty  thousand  there  were  twenty  dispassionate 
listeners  they  must  have  been  provoked  to  distaste,  to 
surprise,  and  finally  to  incredulity.  To  every  opponent 
whom  he  favoured  with  his  notice  the  Duke  of  ARGYLL 
addressed,  among  other  amenities,  a  flat  contradiction. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  in  a  short  and  dignified  letter  conclu- 
sively answered  one  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  rude 
contradictions.  The  bad  taste  and  bad  feeling  of  the 
speech  were  not  even  redeemed  by  careful  accuracy  of 
statement.  Mr.  Cross  as  well  as  Lord  Braconsfikld  and 
Lord  Salisbury  had  ventured  to  make  some  statement 
on  Eastern  affairs,  and,  like  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Cross 
had  said  what  was  not  true ;  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  the 
habit  of  a  number  of  English  Ministers  publicly  to 
atfirni  deliberate  falsehoods,  even  if  by  some  mysterious 
impulse  they  are  driven  into  uninterrupted  crimes  and 
blunders  of  policy.  The  intelligent  part  of  the  community 
Las  long  since  made  up  its  mind  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  in  Turkish  and  Afghan  affairs  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  question,  or  two  alternative  lines  of  policy.  The  most 
important  events  which  have  happened  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  may  be  attributed  with  almost  equal 
plausibility  to  different  or  opposite  causes.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  quarrel  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
English  policy  was  mainly  directed  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  present  ally,  Lord  Derby.  The  remaining 
Ministers  are  more  exclusively  responsible  for  the  negotia- 
tions with  SnERE  Ali,  and  for  the  two  Afghan  wars  which 
were  separated  by  a  short  and  precarious  interval  of  peace ; 
but  some  students  of  the  controversy  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  himself,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  unintentionally  drove  the  Afghan  Ameer 
to  seek  the  alliance  of  Russia.  The  repeated  and  positive 
assertions  of  one  of  two  litigants  that  his  adversary  was 
wholly  in  the  wrong  have  little  tendency  to  produce  con- 
viction. 

As  a  party  assemblage  preparatory  to  a  general  election 
the  meeting  at  Leeds  was  apparently  successful.  Those 
who  made  the  arrangements  seem  to  have  impaired  the 
effect  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  speech  by  providing  too 
large  a  building,  which  was  consequently  filled  by  an 
inconveniently  numerous  audience;  but  the  appearance  of 
two  such  speakers  as  Mr.  EoRSTERand  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
gratifies  curiosity  and  perhaps  stimulates  enthusiasm. 
Leeds  is  a  great  town,  and  the  capital  of  a  populous 
district.  At  Manchester  a  great  multitude  cheered  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  another  great  multitude  applauded  Loi-d 
Hartixgtox.  If  any  principal  Minister  were  next  week  to 
make  a  speech  at  Leeds^he  would  probably  be  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  many  thousands  of  local  partisans.  The 
Liberals,  having  already  made  up  their  minds  to  vote  for 
their  own  candidates,  willingly  listen  to  arguments  which 
purport  to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right.  They  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  choice  of  respect- 
able and  extremely  moderate  politicians.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
probably  represents  the  opinions  of  the  head  of  his  family, 
who  publicly  expressed  disapproval  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
conduct  in  promoting  the  Bulgarian  agitation.  If  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  had  at  that  time  made  a  speech  in  Yorkshire, 
he  would  perhaps  have  directed  his  eloquence  against 
Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Sir  John  Ramsden  has  from  his  first 
entrance  into  public  life  been  a  consistent  Whig  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type.  If  the  Yorkshire  Liberals  are  content 
with  two  such  candidates,  their  revolutionary  zeal  cannot 
at  present  be  considered  dangerous.  The  counties,  even 
when  they  include  a  manufacturing  constituency,  have 
happily  not  yet  submitted  to  the  importation  of  the  Bir- 
mingham machinery  of  elections.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  and 
Sir  John  Ramsden  have  probably  been  selected,  like  many 
members  of  their  families  or  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  by  the  natural  and  customary  leaders  of  the  party. 
There  is  fortunately  still  a  considerable  remnant  of  the 
"Whig  aristocracy  which  has  for  generations  taken  care 
that  its  followers  should  not  move  too  rapidly. 


STATESMANSHIP  AND  POLITICS. 

ri'HE  Scotch  Correspondent  of  the  Times  and  Mr. 
J-  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.,  are  at  issue  on  a  somewhat 
curious  point.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  various  lectures 
with  which  Edinburgh  has  lately  endeavoured  to  in- 
struct and  divert  itself,  the  Correspondent  took  occasion  to 


|  comment  more  particularly  upon  one  delivered  by  Mr. 
;  Jenkins  on  "  Statesmanship"  at  the  Literary  Institute  of 
I  the  Northern  city.  The  collocation  of  author  and  subject  is 
indeed  a  littlo  odd,  and  it  might  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
managers  of  the  Institute,  being  wags,  had  written  out 
on  separate  slips  of  paper  the  names  of  their  lecturers 
and  of  the  subjects  they  desired  to  be  treated,  and  had 
then  adopted  some  process  of  lot-drawing  in  order  to 
assort  the  one  with  the  other.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
grievance  of  the  Times'  Correspondent.  He  objected, 
not  that  Mr.  Jenkins  had  lectured  on  statesmanship,  but 
that  he  had  lectured  on  it  in  an  unbecoming  manner. 
The  Literary  Institute  of  Edinburgh  is,  it  appears, 
a  non-political  body,  and  party  questions  are  there- 
fore not  supposed  to  be  handled  on  its  platform. 
But  Mr.  Jenkins  (still  according  to  the  Correspon- 
dent) had  treated  the  subject  of  statesmanship  after 
the  fashion  of  a  very  partisan  statesman  indeed.  It 
was  "criticism  by  innuendo,"  and  when  references  were 
made  to  Macchiavelli  and  Prince  Bismarck,  it  was  pretty 
broadly  hinted  that  these  unpopular  names  were  merely 
intended  to  indicate  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Whereat  the 
Conservative  members  of  the  Institute  were  naturally 
aggrieved.  This  attack  brought  Mr.  Jenkins  out  to  meet 
it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  met  it  was  a  little  singular. 
He  did  not,  as  a  more  guileful  person  might  have  done, 
pi'otest  his  innocence  and  declare  that  if  the  cap  fitted  he 
could  not  help  it.  On  the  contrary,  while  deprecating  the 
charge  of  unfair  partisanship,  he  practically  admitted  it 
except  with  reference  to  the  unfairness.  "  No  one,"  says 
Mr.  Jenkins,  "  could  suppose  that  I  should  lecture  on 
"  statesmanship  and  ignore  politics."  It  is  clear  that  by 
politics  here  party  politics  are  meant,  or  else  the  remark 
is  an  ignoratio  elenchi. 

We  need  not  wait  for  the  reprint  of  the  lecture, 
which  Mr.  Jenkins  promises  to  an  expectant  world,  in 
order  to  judge  his  estimate  of  the  amount  of  "  poli- 
"  tics  "  which  may  be  and  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
a  lecture  on  statesmanship.  The  report  of  the  performance 
itself  in  the  Scotsman  will  probably  be  accepted  as  likely  to 
be  accurate  and  not  likely  to  be  unfriendly.  And  when  wo 
look  at  that  report  we  certainly  are  not  surprised  that  the 
lecturer  has  not  attempted  an  entire  denial  of  the  charge 
against  him.  Mr.  Jenkins  appears  to  have  begun  with  a 
declaration   worthy  of  that  ingenuous   and  chivalrous 

,  frankness  which  is  one  of  his  most  pleasing  characteris- 

I  tics.  Whether  Mr.  Jenkins's  intended  victims  be  com- 
manders-in-chief or  anonymous  Edinburgh  Conservatives, 
it  is  Mr.  Jenkins's  way  to  let  them  know  what  is  coming. 
Then,  if  they  slight  the  peril — and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  they  generally  do — 
they  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Jenkins  stated  that  "  he  understood  he  was  at  liberty  to 

j  "  express  his  own  views" — a  statement  which  maybe  taken 
as  equivalent  to  the  vernacular,  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
"piece  of  my  mind."  As  Mr.  Jenkins's  subject  was  states- 
manship, it  mighthave  been  thought  thatthese  views  would 
have  something  to  do  with  that  subject.  It  must  soon 
have  dawned  upon  his  hearers,  however,  that  they  need 
not  look  for  any  pedantic  definition  of  the  statesman,  or 
any  laborious  illustrations  of  his  characteristics  drawn 
from  history.  The  lecture  simply  stated  a  great  many 
things  which,  in  the  lecturer's  opinion,  a  statesman  should 
not  do  ;  and  the  description  of  these  things  was  couched, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  stock  phrases  which  have  beon 
for  months,  and  almost  years,  past  current  in  the  mouths 
of  Opposition  speakers  when  dealing  with  the  acts  of  the 
present  Ministry.  "  A  statesman  in  a  free  State  ought  to 
"  be  frank  in  his  policy;  for,  though  he  might  have  the 
"  confidence  of  the  Crown  and  the  confidence  of  a  class," 
&c.  "  If  an  election  was  held,  the  issues  of  which 
"  turned  on  subjects  of  domestic  interest,  and  afterwards 
"  serious  questions  of  foreign  policy  arose,  then  the 
"  opinion  of  Parliament  was  not  to  be  trusted  as  fairly 
"  representative  of  the  opinion  of  the  people."  "  He  had 
"  no  faith  in  a  statesmanship  of  concealed  policies." 
"  If  there  was  nothing  but  a  record  of  blunders  and 
"  failures  to  show  for  the  brilliant  Macchiavellianism 
"  of  a  statesman,"  and  so  forth.  We  need  not  select 
any  more  of  the  flowers  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  oratory, 
because  they  are  decidedly  of  the  immortelle  class,  and 
may  be  had  at  any  Opposition  flower-stall  on  most  days  in 
the  week.  But  those  we  have  selected  show  sufficiently 
the  character  of  the  garland  into  which  they  were  woven. 

!  Of  course  such  a  lecture  could  give  no  human  being  any 
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useful  ideas  on  the  subject,  interesting  and  important 
enough  certainly,  of  statesmanship.  The  question  "  Who 
"  is  the  happy  statesman  ?  "  might  bring  up  a  score  of 
answerers  in  this  style,  each  of  whom  might  select  his  pet 
aversion,  and  describe  the  acts  of  that  personage  as  the 
particular  acts  which  the  happy  statesman  would  carefully 
avoid,  and  nobody  would  be  the  wiser  for  it.  But  the 
curious  thing  is  that  the  performer  in  such  an  exhibition 
should  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  performance,  should 
appear  to  think  that  he  has  added  to  literature  a  new 
Politicus  of  at  least  as  much  value  as  the  old,  and  should 
hold  it  extremely  unreasonable  in  anybody  to  find  fault 
with  him  for  mixing  up  statesmanship  and  "  politics." 

If  this  opinion  were  only  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edwaed 
Jenkins,  it  would  indeed  be  of  very  little  importance.  But 
it  really  would  seem  nowadays  as  if  a  considerable  number 
of  presumably  sane  and  intelligent  persons  made  the  same 
confusion,  and  felt  the  same  indignant  wonder  when  the 
confusion  is  protested  against.  Sir  Herbert  Ceoft,  the 
biographer  of  Young,  tells  us  that  Johnson,  in  supplying 
him  with  various  facts  and  anecdotes  for  the  work,  told 
him  a  damaging  story  of  Tindal.  "  Whenever  I  called 
"  on  Johnson,"  says  Ceoft,  "  he  never  suffered  me  to 
"  depart  without  crying  '  Don't  forget  that  rascal  Tindal, 
"  '  Sir.  Be  sure  to  hang  up  the  atheist.'  "  A  good  many 
people  just  now  seem  to  be  so  determined  not  to  forget  to 
hang  up  the  atheist,  that  any  and  every  occasion  seems  to 
them  good  enough  for  his  suspension.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  anything  that  would  be  more  beneficial  at  the 
present  moment  than  a  discourse  by  some  competent  hand 
on  statesmanship,  in  which  "  politics  "  in  Mr.  Jenkins's 
sense  should  not  be  meddled  with.  For  certainly  at 
no  time  are  the  principles  of  statesmanship  and  the  duties 
of  a  statesman  less  likely  to  be  attended  to  than  when 
all  the  energies  of  statesmen  themselves  are  devoted,  on 
the  one  side  to  the  picking  of  holes,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  process  of  sewing  them  up  again.  It  is  a  good  many 
years  now  since  in  England  the  bonne  fine  rage  of  party 
differences  rose  to  its  full  height.  Perhaps  before  long  we 
shall  get  back  to  the  state  of  things  when  Whigs  and 
Tories  strained  their  ears  to  catch  and  cheer  the  phrases 
in  Cato  which  could  be  twisted  into  allusions,  and  when 
St.  John  capped  the  climax  with  that  rather  expensive 
bon-mot  to  Booth.  In  France  this  sort  of  excitement  is 
more  or  less  chronic,  as  a  curious  incident  showed  this 
very  week.  On  Monday  night  the  Manage  de  Figaro  was 
revived  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  after  an  interval  of  six 
years.  The  words  "  amnistie  generale  "  occur  towards 
the  close  of  Beaumarchais's  famous  play,  and  there  were 
several  Ministers  present.  This  was  enough  for  the 
audience,  and  the  "amnesty"  was  approved  or  dis- 
appi-oved  in  a  sense  of  which  the  author  certainly  never 
dreamt.  This  is  of  course  a  comparatively  harmless  side 
of  the  practice  of  seeing  all  things  in  politics — that  is 
to  say,  in  party  politics.  But  there  are  other  sides  of 
it  which  are  by  no  means  harmless  ;  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Jenkins's  Edinburgh  performance  exhibits  not  the  least 
-mischievous  of  them,  if  it  exhibits  it  in  something  of  an 
absurd  light.  The  plain  man,  who,  having  originally  no 
particular  knowledge  of  Eastern  or  any  other  politics,  has 
them  exhibited  to  him  during  a  long  course  of  months 
or  years  through  glasses  coloured  in  this  way  must  be  an 
extraordinarily  perspicacious  person  if  at  the  end  he  has 
the  least  idea  of  things  as  they  actually  are.  He  probably 
retains  all  that  he  is  intended  to  retain — namely,  the  im- 
pression that,  whatever  happens,  he  is  not  to  forget  to 
hang  up  the  atheist.  But  wherein  the  atheist's  atheism 
consists,  what  the  proofs  of  it  are,  and  what  the  result  of 
it  has  been,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  he  has  not  the 
remotest  notion.  There  was,  indeed,  one  remark  in  Mr. 
Jenkins's  lecture  which  we  should  not  feel  disinclined  to 
endorse.  Towards  the  end  of  the  harangue  the  lecturer, 
in  another  moment  of  frankness,  observed  that  "it  was 
"  easier  to  lay  down  what  statesmanship  ought  not  to 
do  than  to  prescribe  that  which  it  ought  to  do." 
The  fact  is  plain,  and  the  reason  of  it,  according 
to  Mr.  Jenkins's  conception  of  the  art  of  states- 
manship and  of  the  art  of  lecturing  on  it,  is  plain  also. 
To  lay  down  what  statesmanship  ought  not  to  do,  you 
have  only  to  make  a  list  of  the  acts  of  your  political  oppo- 
nents, and  the  pi'oblem  is  solved  out  of  hand.  To  prescribe 
what  statesmanship  ought  to  do,  you  cannot  go  on  an 
equally  sale  and  easy  plan.  What  your  own  party  has 
done  is  probably  out  of  date,  and  has  lost  its  interest ; 
■what  they  may  be  going  to  do  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  gods, 


or  of  some  other  dispensers  of  future  events,  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  anticipate  it.  A  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty could  certainly  be  found  by  an  inquirer  who  should 
leave  "politics" — that  is  to  say,  the  politics  of  the  hour 
and  the  minute — out  of  the  question ;  and,  when  he  had 
found  it,  it  might  not  improbably  help  him  in  no  slight 
degree  to  deal  even  with  the  politics  of  the  minute  and 
the  hour.  But  perhaps  after  all  Mr.  Jenkins  was  guided 
by  a  wise  discretion  in  refusing  to  attempt  such  a  round- 
about course,  for  he  certainly  has  not  as  yet  shown  any 
signs  of  ability  to  discover  it.  The  persons  who  invited 
him  to  lecture  on  statesmanship  probably  got  what  they 
wanted. 


FRANCE. 

THE  French  Conservatives  who  are  also  Republicans 
are  constantly  reminded  by  the  French  Conservatives 
who  are  not  Republicans  of  one  special  weakness  of  their 
position.  You  used,  it  is  said,  to  be  reproached  with 
desiring  to  make  a  Republic  without  Republicans ;  now 
you  may  with  equal  truth  be  charged  with  desiring  to 
make  a  Conservative  party  without  Conservatives.  Your 
intentions  may  be  excellent,  your  idea  of  what  you  wish  to 
build  irreproachable,  but  the  materials  with  which  to  work 
are  wanting.  Of  course  when  the  Royalist  Conservatives 
say  this,  they  do  not  imply  that  these  materials  are  not  to 
be  found  in  France.  They  only  mean  that  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Republican  party.  We,  they  say  to  the 
Left  Centre,  have  been  beforehand  with  you.  If  you  could 
really  bring  together  all  the  Conservative  elements  of  French 
society  and  make  them  unite  for  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject you  have  at  heart,  you  might  have  a  chance.  But  this 
harmonious  co-operation  of  Conservative  forces  is  just  what 
you  cannot  command.  The  really  Conservative  elements 
of  French  society  are  on  our  side,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  can  be  induced  to  act  together  you  will  find  them 
assailing  the  Republic,  not  succouring  it.  Undoubtedly 
this  view  of  the  situation  has  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  all  the  Conservative  elements 
of  French  society  are  arrayed  against  the  Republic,  because 
this  estimate  leaves  out  of  sight  the  peasantry,  who, 
though  they  are  in  some  respects  the  most  Conservative  of 
all,  are  in  no  wise  hostile  to  the  Republic.  But  then  the 
peasantry,  though  a  very  real,  are  a  very  inactive,  force. 
They  are  admirable  as  a  reserve,  but  they  are  of  no  use  for 
skirmishing.  They  are  prepared  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  efforts  of  the  Left  Centre  to  form  a  Conservative 
Republican  party,  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  help  them 
in  forming  it.  They  are  in  no  sense  a  Parliamentary 
party.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  decidedly  Republican, 
and  they  will  probably  go  on  lending  their  support  to  the 
Republic  until  they  are  convinced  that  they  have  been  mis- 
taken in  it,  and  that  it  does  not  give  them  those  securities 
for  Conservative  administration  which  they  have  believed 
it  to  give.  When  that  day  comes,  their  conversion  may  be 
exceedingly  rapid  and  exceedingly  complete ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  account.  Among  the 
Deputies  and  Senators,  who,  after  all,  are  the  bricks  of 
which  a  Parliamentaiy  party  must  be  made  if  it  is  to 
have  any  Parliamentary  weight,  the  Left  Centre,  the  true 
Conservative  Republicans,  are  but  a  small  minority.  The 
predominance  of  numbers  must  be  looked  for  in  other 
directions — in  the  solid  body  of  the  Left  and  the  Ex- 
treme Left ;  in  the  smaller,  but  still  appreciable,  forces  of 
the  Rio'ht  and  the  Right  Centre.  From  neither  of  these 
can  the  Left  Centre  at  present  hope  for  any  aid.  The 
Left  and  the  Extreme  Left  are  for  the  present  united,  and 
if  a  division  of  the  Republican  party  were  effected,  they 
would  together  constitute  the  Liberal  wing  of  it.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  internal  differences  would  soon 
make  their  appearance,  that  the  newly-formed  party  would 
undergo  further  division  into  Liberals  and  Radicals,  and 
that  a  union  between  the  former  and  the  Conservative 
Republicans  might  thus  become  possible.  But  these  specula- 
tions relate  to  a  future  which,  comparatively  at  least,  is 
yet  distant.  What  is  of  present  importance  is  that  the 
union  between  the  Left  and  the  Extreme  Left  is  still  un- 
broken, and  that  the  formation  of  a  Conservative  Re- 
publican party  would  for  the  moment  tend  to  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  it.  The  Right,  of  course,  is  frankly 
and  hopelessly  anti-Republican.  For  how  long  a  time  a 
Royalist  party  can  continue  to  hold  together  under  a 
prosperous  Republic  is  still  unascertained,  but  there  aro 
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no  signs  that  in  France  it  is  likely  soon  to  break  up. 
The  Legitimists  have  survived  the  Monarchy  of  July  and 
the  Second  Emph'e,  though  both  of  these  had  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  Court  to  offer ;  anil,  now  that  they  have  seen 
both  these  adversaries  overthrown,  and  are  subjected  to 
no  pressing  social  temptations,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  retain  their  ground  for  another  generation. 
The  Right,  therefore,  may  be  put  out  of  the  calculation. 
The  action  of  the  Conservative  Republicans  to-day  cannot 
be  affected  by  changes  that  may  not  happen  till  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  Right  Centre,  from  whom  assistance  in  forming  a 
Conservative  Republican  party  might  most  naturally  have 
been  looked  for  ha've,  to  all  appearance  cast  in  their  lot 
definitively  with  the  Right.     It  is  from  them  tbat  the 
sneering  inquiry,  Where  are  the  Conservative  Repub- 
licans ?  mostly  comes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  made  the  question  an  exceedingly  difficult  one 
to  answer.      Even  in   the   present   Chambers  a  com- 
bination  of  the  Centres  on  a  frankly  Republican  basis 
would  have  given  France  a  constitutional  Opposition — 
an  Opposition,  that    is,  which  would  have   aimed  at 
modifying  the  administration  of  the  Government,  but  not 
at  changing  its  form.  The  conduct  of  the  Right  Centre  in 
making  this  combination  impossible  will  be  differently 
regarded  according  to  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  existing  Republic  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  Royalist  restoration.    In  this  country  public  opinion 
is  pretty  well  made  up  on  both  points.    Englishmen  for 
the  most  part  think,  with  M.  Tuieus,  that  the  Republic 
will  last  it'  its  supporters  will  but  show  themslves  mode- 
rate and  reasonable.    They  arc  further  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  Republic  being  overthrown  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  these  qualities,  an  Imperialist  restoration  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  than  a  Royalist  restoration. 
These  conclusions  seem  to  them  to  follow  so  naturally 
from  the  events  of  the  last  nine  years  that  they  find  it 
very  difficult  to  put  themselves  into  the  position  of  the 
Right  Centre,  or  of  the  Orleanist  party  generally.  The 
position  of  the  Legitimist  is  intelligible  enough.    He  has 
a  principle  to  defend  which  is  too  sacred  to  be  affected  by 
any  commonplace  considerations  about  good  government. 
A  man  who  regards  himself  as  the  subject  of  the  Count  of 
Chamdoed  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  merits  of 
particular  measures.    As  things  stand,  he  is  willing  to 
attack  the  Republic  because  he  disapproves  of  its  acts;  but, 
if  it  came  more  convenient,  he  would  be  equally  willing  to 
attack  the  acts  because  he  disapproves  of  Republics.  The 
position  of  the  Bonapartist  is  also  intelligible.    He  holds 
that  Republican  government  is  but  an  imperfect  render- 
ing of  the  democratic  idea,  that  a  Cesar  is  essential  to 
the  permanent  reconciliation  of  liberty  and  order,  and  that 
eventually  France  will  find  this  out.    But  the  Orleanist 
is  past  human  understanding.    He  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
his  fi lends,  because  he  has  in  turn  associated  himself  with. 
Legitimists   and  Bonapartists,  and  then   at  times  has 
quarrelled  with  them  both.    He  has  no  abstract  devotion 
to  hereditary  royalty,  for  he  is  the  offspring  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  set  the  hereditary  principle  aside.    He  pro- 
bably disliked  the  Second  Empire  while  it  existed  as  heartily 
as  the  most  convinced  Republican.    In  theory,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  to  separate  him  from  the  Conservative  Re- 
publicans, except  a  conviction  that,  when  it  can  be  had,  a 
constitutional  Monarchy  is  preferable  to  a  constitutional 
Republic.    But  he  admits  that  a  constitutional  Republic  is 
preferable  to  a  democratic  Republic;  indeed,  he  is  probably 
quite  willing  to  concede  that  the  distinction  between  a  con- 
stitutional Monarchy  and  a  constitutional  Republic  is  im- 
measurably less  than  the  distinction  between  a  constitu- 
tional and  a  democratic  Republic.  "What  makes  his  conduct 
so  unintelligible  is  that  he  seems  ready  to  run  all  risks  of 
seeing  the  Republic  lose  its  constitutional  character  rather 
than  give  it  his  support,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
plainly  of  opinion  that,  for  the  lifetime  of  the  Count  of 
Chameoed  at  all  events,  the  hope  of  restoring  the  consti- 
tutional Monarchy  must  be  abandoned.    The  Orleanist  has 
not  even  the  excuse  that  the  Legitimist  and  the  Bona- 
partist have  in  the  belief  that,  if  French  Conservatives  do 
but  stand  aloof  from  the  Republic,  its  destruction  is 
assured.    The  Legitimist  has  seemingly  persuaded  himself 
that  a  miracle  will  some  day  be  worked  on  behalf  of  the 
Count  of  ChamuoPlD,  and,  on  the  principle  that  help  is  nearest 
when  need  is  greatest,  he  may  believe  that  every  step  in 
the  direction  of  anarchy  brings  nearer  the  happy  day 
when  France,  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind,  shall  sit  at 


the  feet  of  Henry  V.  The  Bonapartist  argues,  with  every 
appearance  of  truth,  that,  if  the  Republic  becomes  exclu- 
sively and  decidedly  Radical,  the  Empire  will  certainly  bo 
accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen.  But  the 
Orleanist  has  nothing  to  hope  for  from  a  period  of 
confusion.  It  would  bo  as  fatal  to  his  hopes  as  to 
the  hopes  of  the  constitutional  Republicans.  According 
to  all  calculations  of  human  action,  men  like  the 
Duke  of  Brogue  should  now  be  making  common  cause 
with  men  like  M.  Dofaure  and  M.  Jules  Simon.  Instead 
of  this,  the  gulf  between  the  Centres  promises  to  remain 
as  wide  as  any  that  divides  the  extremest  sections  of  tho 
Legislature  from  one  another. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ST.  MARK'S. 

INTERVENTION  in  the  internal  concerns  of  foreign 
nations  is  always  a  difficult  and  delicate  operation.  It 
is  rarely  successful  even  in  the  realm  of  politics,  and  it  is 
as  yet  untried  in  those  questions  of  art  and  taste  over 
which  every  nation  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  possess 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Nor  could  the  idea  of  such  inter- 
vention be  entertained  save  in  the  most  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. No  sensible  person  would  desire  that  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  should  begin  to  deliver  tracts 
to  one  another  with  a  view  to  a  general  improvement  of 
national  habits  and  national  tastes.  Such  an  experiment 
would  be  in  the  last  degree  perilous,  and  it  could  scarcely 
result  in  the  increased  self-complacency  of  even  the  most 
gifted  and  virtuous  race.  We  feel  at  least  certain  that  our 
own  countrymen  would  be  the  first  to  regard  any  such  in- 
terference in  the  light  of  an  intolerable  impertinence.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  French  Ambassador  were 
to  present  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  a  petition, 
signed  by  a  number  of  French  artists  and  men  of  letters, 
praying  for  the  removal  from  our  public  thoroughfares  of 
the  monstrosities  in  bronze  and  marble  that  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  our  great  men.  In  the  presence  of 
such  a  demand  even  the  most  unbiassed  Briton  would  be 
filled  with  patriotism,  and  from  that  hour  the  sooty  statues 
of  London  would  become  a  cherished  national  possession. 
This  illustration  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  extreme  and 
extravagant ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  conceive  a  hundred 
cases  in  which  a  plea  from  a  foreign  people  might 
be  plausibly  put  forward.  The  reverence  of  foreign 
nations  for  our  Lord  Mayor  and  all  that  pertains  to  his 
office  is  well  known,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  tho  recent  removal  of  Temple  Bar  may 
in  some  quarters  have  been  regarded  as  a  wanton  act  of 
vandalism.  If,  however,  the  Italian  people  had  'raised  a 
cry  for  the  protection  of  that  historic  monument,  we  be- 
lieve that  not  only  the  architect  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  but 
all  sensible  persons,  would  have  been  disposed  to  resent 
the  interference. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  these  considerations  in  mind, 
because  during  the  recent  agitation  with  regard  to  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  it  has  been  too  readily  assumed  that  the 
Italians  will  be  eager  to  listen  to  any  advice  we  have  to 
offer.    The  University  of  Oxford,  following  the  example 
of  Cambridge,  has  recently  held  a  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  the  great  facade  of 
the  Venetian  Cathedral.    The  Dean  of  Christchuech  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  and  several  speakers  of  influence  and 
authority  addressed  the  meeting.    With  the  general  pur- 
pose of  these  speeches  we  cordially  agree  ;  but  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  sufficient  care  was  used  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  the  Italian  people. 
When,  for   example,  Dr.  Acland   said   that   "  friendly 
"  advice  to  friends  can  never  be  taken  amiss,"  he  surely 
ventured  upon  one  of  the  most  disputable  propositions, 
in  the  whole  range  of  social  ethics.    Friendly  advice, 
especially  when  it  is   offered  with  the  air   of  superior 
knowledge    and   refinement,  is  perhaps  of  all  human 
gifts  the  most  exasperating,  and  its  effect  is  even  more 
doubtful  as  between  great  nations  than  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  individuals.    Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  not  as"  a  nation  in  a  position  to  give  ourselves 
airs  upon  this  subject.    We  have  dono  much  in  the  way 
of  restoration  that  must  ever  be  a  source  of  regret  to 
those  who  are  truly  interested  in  tho  reverent  preser- 
vation of  the   remains  of  ancient   architecture ;  and, 
although  we  have  lately   advanced  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  is  fitting  in  this  matter,  it  is  surely  too 
soon  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  others  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
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righteousness.  The  late  Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  who  was 
entitled  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  has  clearly  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  errors  committed  "by  our  architects 
arose  out  of  an  excess  of  zeal  for  the  beauties  of  a  par- 
ticular style ;  and  it  is  surely  only  just  that  we  should 
credit  our  neighbours  with  motives  at  least  as  good  as 
our  own. 

With  these  reservations,  which  refer  rather  to  the 
manner  than  to  the  substance  of  the  recent  movement, 
we  most  heartily  concur  in  the  efforts  that  are  being- 
made  to  save  a  unique  and  noble  building.  The  Cathedral 
of  St.  Mark's  may  justly  be  described  as  one  of  the 
richest  monuments  of  art  and  history  that  have  survived 
to  us ;  and  in  its  preservation,  not  Italy  alone,  but  the 
whole  civilized  world,  is  deeply  interested.  In  the  fact 
that  by  its  possession  Italy  is  favoivred  beyond  other 
nations  we  can  only  recognize  a  graver  responsibility, 
such  as  all  cultivated  Italians  would,  we  are  assured,  be 
ready  to  acknowledge.  Italy  is  in  no  exaggerated  sense 
a  museum  for  all  Europe.  To  such  cities  as  Florence  and 
Venice  the  students  of  every  country  must  flock  as  to 
great  schools  and  centres  of  art  culture ;  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  thousands 
who  have  learned  what  such  fortunate  places  have  to  teach 
whether  the  treasures  they  contain  are  or  are  not  to  be 
preserved  as  the  inheritance  of  future  generations.  If  her 
riches  were  of  less  account,  a  country  like  Italy  might  per- 
haps reasonably  resent  the  advice  or  interference  of 
foreigners  ;  but  it  is  due  to  her  unrivalled  position  as  a 
treasure-house  of  beauty  that,  when  the  existence  of  such 
a  building  as  St.  Mark's  is  in  debate,  she  should  frankly 
admit  to  her  counsels  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  No 
amount  of  caution  can  be  deemed  too  great  in  dealing  with 
a,  building  which  depends  even  more  upon  its  picturesque 
beauty  and  the  inexhaustible  interest  of  its  details  than 
upon  the  more  abstract  qualities  of  architectural  style.  If 
the  fabric  is  in  danger,  adequate  means  must  of  course  be 
taken  to  ensure  its  safety ;  but  all  the  resources  that 
science  can  command  would  be  well  bestowed  in  order  to 
restore  solidity  to  the  structure  without  needlessly  dis- 
turbing the  surface  of  the  building.  There  is  perhaps  no 
other  architectural  monument  in  the  world  in  regard  to 
which  this  particular  consideration  acquires  greater  force 
and  urgency.  The  ornament  of  St.  Mark's,  bearing  the 
record  of  various  styles  and  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
different  nationalities,  could  by  no  ingenuity  of  modern 
craftsmanship  be  renewed  or  revived.  Its  character  and 
beauty  defy  any  process  of  imitation,  and  both  must  as- 
suredly perish  under  any  such  comprehensive  scheme  of 
reconstruction  as  would  seem  to  be  contemplated.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  particular  instance  to 
refer  to  any  of  the  vexed  questions  which  have  lately  arisen 
in  regard  to  architectural  restoration.  Upon  the  general 
principles  which  should  govern  the  restoring  architect  we 
have  more  than  once  expressed  our  opinion,  and  there  is 
no  need  again  to  declare  that  we  have  never  ranked 
ourselves  with  those  who  would  permit  a  noble  building  to 
sink  into  decay  out  of  an  exaggerated  sentiment  of  respect 
for  the  picturesque  evidences  of  age.  The  attempt  to 
reconstruct  St.  Mai'k's  would  inevitably  sweep  away  more 
solid  charms  than  those  which  are  bestowed  by  the  mellow- 
ing hand  of  time.  Unfortunately  upon  this  point  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  and  what  has  already  been  done  in  the 
way  of  repairs  both  within  and  without  the  building 
shows  only  too  clearly  what  would  be  the  effect  of  any- 
thing like  a  complete  renewal  of  the  western  facade.  The 
curious  and  interesting  mosaics  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
portico  could  scarcely  be  saved ;  for  it  is  notorious  that, 
when  submitted  to  a  similar  process  of  restoration,  many 
of  the  mosaics  inside  the  church  have  been  irreparably 
injured. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  the  free  discussion  of  this 
question  arises  from  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  is  actually  proposed  by  the  Italian  architects. 
The  scope  of  the  contemplated  restoration  is  not  yet 
clearly  ascertained,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  plausibly 
urged  that  we  should  wait  for  fuller  information  before 
proceeding  to  memorialize  the  Italian  people.  The 
plea  would  be  altogether  unanswerable  if  it  were  not  ' 
for  the  fact  that  all  experience  in  these  matters  proves  that 
a  decision  once  taken  is  not  easily  changed.  When  the 
scheme  in  all  its  details  shall  have  been  finally  detei^mined, 
it  will  be  practically  useless  to  express  our  lamentations 
and  regrets,  while  in  the  meantime  we  may  perhaps 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  Italians  who  are  them- 
selves most  auxious  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity. 


In  the  introduction  to  a  catalogue  which  has  just  been 
issued  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "at 
"  this  very  hour  committees  of  Venetian  builders  are 
"  meeting  to  plot  the  total  destruction  and  re-erection,  ac- 
"  cording  to  their  own  notions  and  for  their  own  emolu- 
"  ment,  of  the  entire  west  front  of  St.  Mark's."  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  doubtless  earned  the  right  to  speak  warmly  of  what 
concerns  the  fate  of  Venice,  and  his  English  readers,  at 
any  rate,  will  by  this  time  have  learned  to  make  allowance 
for  any  imprudences  of  expression.  But  we  must  think 
that  such  language,  coming  from  a  critic  of  authority,  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate  at  the  present  moment.  If  Mr. 
Ruskin's  object  is  not  merely  to  indulge  his  own  rhetoric, 
but  to  save  a  building  which  he  reveres,  he  could  scarcely 
have  taken  a  more  unwise  course  than  to  impute  unworthy 
motives  to  those  who  have  the  question  under  their  con- 
sideration. For  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  subject  offers 
many  difficult  and  perplexing  problems.  Much  of  the 
material  employed  in  the  construction  of  St.  Mark's  was 
not  originally  destined  to  its  present  use.  The  slabs  of 
marble  which  enrich  its  surface,  and  many  of  the  columns, 
had  already  done  duty  in  older  buildings  before 
they  were  borne  across  the  sea  to  Venice,  and 
the  signs  of  disintegration  and  decay  which  they  now 
exhibit  are  such  as  are  scarcely  to  be  encoun- 
tered elsewhere.  The  work  of  repair  has  therefore 
to  be  carried  out  under  difficult  and  trying  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  these  slabs  of  marble,  as  stated  in  the 
memorial  now  distributed  for  signature,  "  have  not  fallen 
"  down"  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  that 
some  measures  of  precaution  are  needed  in  order  that  they 
may  not  split  up  and  fall  from  their  places.  All  we 
ask  is  that  these  necessary  repairs  should  be  carried  out  with 
as  much  tenderness  and  regard  for  the  ancient  surface  as 
is  consistent  with  safety.  What  may  be  the  fittest  means 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  satisfy  both  these  objects  is  ob- 
viously a  question  that  can  only  be  decided  by  experts, 
and  those  who  have  not  the  special  knowledge  that  would 
enable  them  to  pronounce  an  opinion  must  be  content  to 
limit  their  appeal  to  general  considerations.  They  can 
bring-  strongly  to  the  notice  of  the  Italian  people  the  deep 
interest  with  which  all  cultivated  minds  watch  the 
fortunes  of  a  noble  building,  and  they  will  hope  in  return 
that  those  to  whom  the  delicate  task  of  restoration  is 
entrusted  will  be  duly  mindful  of  their  responsibility. 


EELIGIOUS  RIOTS. 

AN  inquiry  into  a  riot  arising  out  of  a  religions  pro- 
cession in  Ulster  is  exceedingly  confusing  to  all  ideas 
of  chronology.  So  many  similar  inquiries  have  been  held 
that  the  reader  feels  as  though  he  had  read  it  all  before. 
Even  Irish  ingenuity  cannot  give  such  incidents  much 
novelty.  The  main  facts  are  always  the  same.  According  as 
the  day  to  be  celebrated  is  held  sacred  by  Roman  Catholics 
or  by  Protestants,  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  pro- 
cession starts  on  its  way,  with,  it  may  be,  a  secret  hope 
that  its  journey  may  not  be  uninterrupted.  In  one  way  or 
another  it  seldom  is  uninterrupted.  What  amount  of  violence 
will  be  shown  either  in  the  attack  or  in  the  defence  de- 
pends upon  local  or  personal  circumstances.  Sometimes 
the  intervention  of  the  police  is  not  called  for,  the  com- 
batants on  each  side  carry  home  their  broken  heads,  and 
nothing  more  is  heard  about  them.  At  other  times  the 
police  interfere  to  keep  order,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
treated  as  the  common  enemy  of  both  parties.  In  that 
case  they  have  to  defend  themselves  as  they  best  can,  and 
cither  the  processionists,  or  the  assailants,  or  both,  are  de- 
feated with  more  or  less  of  injury.  When  this  injury 
extends  to  life  as  well  as  to  limb  it  usually  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inquiry  such  as  that  which  has  lately  been  held  at 
Lurgan.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  LoRD- 
Lieutenant  discloses  no  unusual  facts,  and  describes  those 
which  it  deals  with  in  a  sufficiently  characteristic  spirit.  It 
appears  that  the  town  is  divided  into  two  districts,  and  that 
these  districts  coincide  with  the  religious  persuasions  of  the 
population.  The  Commissioners  think  this  circumstance 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  if  it  could  ever  be  worth  while 
to  regret  the  inevitable,  we  should  certainly  agree  with 
them.  But  it  appears  from  the  Commissioners'  own  II e- 
port  that  this  division  is  absolutely  inevitable.  The  inhabi- 
tants, they  say,  of  these  districts  "  appear  to  regard  with  dis- 
"  favour  the  coming  of  a  person  of  a  different  religious  per- 
"  suasion  to  live  among  them."  If  thcevidencesgivenof  this 
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disfavour  can  be  at  all  judged  by  the  action  of  the  rioters, 
it  may  readily  bo  understood  that  the  coincidence  between 
the  theological  and  the  geographical  lines  of  demarcation 
is  not  likely  to  come  to  an  end.  An  inhabitant  of  Lurgan 
who  intruded  himself  into  a  quarter  where  he  was  not 
wanted  would  certainly  havo  a  bad  time  of  it.  If  he 
lived  long  enough,  he  might  perhaps  get  over  the  objec- 
tion felt  to  his  religion ;  but  then  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  live  long  enough.  Except  at 
certain  times,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  districts 
are  willing  to  leave  each  other  alone — a  state  of  things  which 
the  Commissioners,  thankful  for  small  mercies,  describe  as 
living  harmoniously  together.  But  on  four  days  in  the  year 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  really  find  themselves  to- 
gether, and  then  harmonious  living  seems  to  be  the  last  thing 
that  either  of  them  think  about.  On  the  1 7th  of  July,  the  1st 
and  12th  of  July,  and  the  15th  of  August,  processions  are 
organized  either  by  Roman  Catholics  or  by  Protestants  or 
by  both.  On  the  15th  of  August  last  this  custom  was 
duly  observed,  and  its  observance  duly  ended  in  a  riot. 
The  Commissioners  say.  however,  that  the  main  body  of 
the  procession  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  riot,  but  that  it 
was  entirely  the  work  of  certain  persons  at  its  extreme 
end.  Unfortunately  a  flag  had  been  entrusted  to  a  man 
whose  qualifications  for  the  post  of  standard-bearer  were 
obscured  by  his  being  drunk.  In  this  condition  he  allowed 
himself  to  wavo  his  flag  defiantly  at  some  mill-workers 
belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  who  were  coming  out 
for  their  dinner  just  as  the  tail  of  the  procession  passed 
the  factory.  Stones  were  promptly  thrown,  some  prisoners 
taken  by  the  police  were  rescued,  and  the  riot  went  on 
until  the  police  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  did  so  with  fatal 
consequences.  It  was  the  deaths  thus  caused  that  led  to 
the  inquiry  being  instituted. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  do  not 
come  to  much.  Indeed  it  was  hardly  possible  that  they 
should  come  to  much.  How  to  deal  with  party  proces- 
sions is  a  part  of  general  Irish  policy.  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  Government  to  determine,  not  for  a  body  of  Commis- 
sioners. They  suggest  that  the  police  force  of  the  town 
should  be  increased  by  ten  men — an  addition  which  seems 
scarcely  sufficient  to  inspire  any  serious  terror — and  that- 
more  Roman  Catholics  should  be  put  on  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  Considering  that  there  is  at  present  only  one 
Roman  Catholic  justice  in  the  Lurgan  district,  it  is  clear 
that  the  composition  of  the  Bench,  however  excellent  it 
may  be  in  itself,  is  not  calculated  to  give  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  much  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
magistrates.  Although,  however,  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  this  state  of  things  should  be  altered,  the  change 
would  not  do  much  towards  the  suppression  of  riots.  It 
may  be  a  consolation  to  a  prisoner  unjustly  accused  of 
rioting  to  know  that  he  will  be  fairly  tried ;  but  we  fail 
to  see  why  a  man  should  be  deterred  from  taking  part  in 
a  riot  by  the  knowledge  that,  if  he  does  so  and  is  arrested, 
he  will  be  tried  by  a  judge  of  his  own  persuasion.  Local 
opinion  is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  a  total  suppression  of  the 
processions  which  lead  to  riots ;  but  the  Commissioners 
justly  observe  that  this  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  re-en- 
actment of  the  Party  Processions  Act — "  a  species  of  legis- 
lation which  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  condemned 
"by  Parliament  after  several  years'  experience  of  its  opera- 
"  tion."  Whether  Parliament  was  right  in  passing  this 
condemnation  on  the  Act  prohibiting  processions  we 
will  not  undertake  to  say.  Undoubtedly  there  are  great 
objections  to  such  legislation.  So  long  as  each  side  is  [ 
content  to  have  its  own  procession  without  interfering 
with  any  processions  of  the  opposite  party,  it  has,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  reason  to  the  contrary,  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  reasonable  exercise  of-its  liberties.  Whether 
under  all  circumstances  the  right  of  walking  in  procession 
on  four  days  in  the  year  is  a  reasonable'  exercise  of  liberty 
is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  Government.  Thus 
much,  however,  may  be  said  without  any  qualification.'  If 
the  Government  do  not  intend  to  ask  Parliament  re- 
enact  the  law  forbidding  party  processions,  they  ought  to 
take  more  active  steps  to  secure  to  the  processionists  of 
whichever  creed  an  adequate  protection  against  violence. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  that,  unless*  this  protection  is  I 
given,  violence  will  be  used,  and  this  knowledge  leaves  the 
authorities  without  excuse  if  the  protection  is  withheld 
and  violence  thereupon  takes  place.  jSTor  can  there,  we 
think,  be  much  question  as  to  the  form  which  this  pro- 
tection should  assume.    The  Commissioners  recommend 


an  increase  of  the  police  force.  To  this  plan,  however, 
there  are  three  objections.  One  is  that  it  saddles  the 
district  all  the  year  round  with  an  expense  which  in  fact 
need  only  be  incurred  four  times  a  year.  In  order  to 
reduce  this  perpetual  expense  to  manageable  dimensions, 
the  Commissioners  are  obliged  to  make  the  addition 
absurdly  small.  A  serious  riot  is  not  likely  to  be  put 
down  by  the  appearance  of  ten  more  constables  in 
the  streets.  The  second  objection  is  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  police  in  the  ultimate  suppression  of 
riots — in  their  suppression,  that  is,  after  they  have  reached 
the  stage  of  persistent  defiance  of  the  law — is  apt  to  in- 
terfere with  their  usefulness  in  other  ways.  They  tend 
to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  people ; 
and  that  is  a  character  which  is  very  likely  to  stand  in 
their  way  when  they  are  discharging  their  ordinary  func- 
tion of  detecting  and  apprehending  criminals.  The  third 
objection  is  that  the  suppression  of  overt  violence  is,  on 
the  whole,  best  left  to  the  military.  There  is  no  mistaking 
what  is  meant  when  the  redcoats  are  seen  in  the  streets. 
Probably  in  the  case  of  the  Lurgan  riots  there  was  room  for 
mistake  as  to  what  was  meant.  The  unarmed  policemen  who, 
it  is  said,  endeavoured  to  make  some  arrests  differed  in  no 
way  from  the  armed  policemen  who  a  short  time  after- 
wards supported  their  comrades  by  a  volley  of  musketry 
What  is  wanted  when  party  passions  are  excited  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  is  some  conspicuous  mark  that  the  fray 
is  about  to  pass  into  a  new  and  more  serious  stage.  The 
need  of  such  mark  is  recognized  in  the  customary  reading 
of  the  Riot  Act.  But  a  proclamation  is  of  little  avail  when 
it  is  given  to  an  accompaniment  of  shouts  and  stones.  The 
dividing  line  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary  methods 
of  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  law  is  crossed  without 
the  fact  being  known  to  many  in  the  crowd.  If  at  the 
moment  when  the  Riot  Act  is  read  the  business  of  vindi- 
cating the  law  is  made  over  to  another  force,  and  that 
force  one  known  never  to  be  called  in  except  for  one  pur- 
pose, the  mob  is  far  more  likely  to  take  to  its  heels — which, 
after  all,  is  the  real  object  of  employing  either  police  or 
soldiers. 


LIKENESS. 

LIKENESS — the  resemblance  of  one  person  to  another — is 
with  most  people  an  interesting  subject  of  observation.  There 
is  a  manifest  sense  of  self-complacency,  even  where  no  personal 
interest  is  involved,  in  the  mere  act  of  detecting  a  likeness.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  person  who  sees  these  resemblances  piques 
himself  on  the  discovery  the  more  he  stands  alone  in  it,  while  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  holds  to  his  opinion,  and  the  irritation 
he  frequently  causes  in  those  who  differ  from  him,  leading  some- 
times to  downright  assertion  and  denial  on  a  point  that  never  can  be 
settled,  shows  how  near  the  subject  lies  to  being  a  personal  question. 
With  some  persons  this  trick  of  seeing  likenesses  is  not  grounded 
on  any  truer  perception  than  that  which  makes  some  people  see 
faces  in  smouldering  cinders  and  ashes.  It  may,  however,  be  a  testi- 
mony to  unconscious  insight  into  character;  similar  inner  qualities 
in  the  persons  compared  manifesting  themselves,  to  a  discernment 
keen  enough  to  detect  them,  by  kindred  outward  expression.  The 
likeness,  however,  that  really  strikes  is  not  found  out  either  by 
habit  or  insight ;  it  is  seen.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  coincidence, 
and  gives  the  same  kind  of  delight.  We  are  taken  by  something 
unexpected.  We  are  used  to  think  of  men  and  women  merely  as 
being  themselves ;  when  we  find  them  repeated  in  others,  we  are 
entertained  as  by  a  piece  of  legerdemain.  This  is  so  in  cases  where 
we  are  mere  observers,  where  nothing  is  touched  but  our  curiosity 
and  love  of  the  strange  or  surprising.  The  power  over  us  which 
lies  hid  in  the  strong  resemblance  of  one  human  bein°-  to  another 
is  of  a  much  more  emphatic  character  when  it  awakens  the  past  in 
us,  as  in  the  likeness  of  people  to  parents  long  since  dead,  or  indeed 
in  the  case  of  any  inherited  family  likeness — when  it  is  a  revival 
of  memories  bringing  old  times  back  with  a  start.  For  the  majority 
of  men  lose  their  hold  of  form  and  feature  as  time  interposes  its 
mists  between  past  and  present ;  they  can  describe,  indeed,  but  they 
cannot  see.  The  likeness  need  be  no  exact  repetition  of  face  anil 
air  to  raise,  as  it  were,  an  apparition  before  our  eyes.  It  is  a  sort  of 
resuscitation  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  daughter  who  inherits  the 
glance  and  features  of  her  mother ;  or  it"  may  be  an  indefinable 
something  which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  which  yet  brings 
back  both.  Something  is  unexpectedly  found  to  be  the  same: 
something  rehabilitates  the  past  and  set9  it  on  its  legs  again.  The 
mere  sight  of  the  person  is  a  jump  into  that  past.  'This  past, 
indeed,  always  remains  in  our  minds,  but  we  do  not  know 
in  how  indistinct  lines  till  it  assumes  this  sudden  embodiment.  For 
a  few  brief  moments  the  leading  facts  of  a  remote  consciousness 
take  consistency,  imparting  a  fuller  grasp  of  life  as  a  whole,  and 
not  a  mere  succession  of  changing  views.  It  is  true  that  some- 
thing that  is  gone  in  the  observer,  a  sense  of  loss  somewhere,  pro- 
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yokes  Mm  to  injurious  comparisons  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  daughters 
who  thus  awaken  memory  have  so  often  to  endure  the  reproach, 
implied,  if  not  spoken,  that  they  are  not  equal  to  their  mothers 
before  them. 

The  difference  between  family  and  what  may  be  called  acci- 
dental likenesses  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chance'  resemblance  de- 
pends on  uniformity  in  leading  characteristics  ;  the  likeness  that 
startles  and  carries  the  feelings  with  it  may  be  independent  of  all 
this.  The  likeness  that  touches  the  chords  of  memory  plays  and 
flits,  conies  and  goes,  flashes,  and  then  disappears.  The  effect 
comes  at  intervals,  and  wears  out  with  time  ;  for  of  course  people 
are  themselves  in  a  sense  which  refuses  to  rank  them  as  doubles. 
No  likeness  stands  the  test  of  intimacy,  and  persons  whom  strangers 
confuse  with  one  another  present  to  their  intimates  no  points  of 
agreement  except  on  testing  occasions.  Crabbe  has  prettily  detailed 
the  effect  of  a  common  excitement  upon  brothers  not  ordinarily 
alike : — 

Hat  tried  by  strong  emotion  tliey  became 
Filled  with  one  love  and  were  in  heart  the  same. 
Joy  to  the  face  its  own  expression  sent, 
And  gave  a  likeness  in  the  looks  it  lent. 

Family  likeness  is  never  merely  external ;  it  starts  from  within : 
from  one  and  the  same  feeling  acting  upon  minds  and  tempers 
similarly  constituted  or  subjected  to  the  same  earliest  train- 
ing. Of  the  effect  of  certain  subtle  family  resemblances  upon 
casual  observers  we  rind  a  singular  instance  in  the  notice  of 
Richard  Chandler,  the  author  of  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had 
a  brother  Daniel,  also  an  Oxford  worthy.  "  If,"  says  the  writer, 
"  what  was  a  fact  remarkable  may  here  be  noted,  these  brothers 
were  personally  as  unlike  as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  the  elder  square 
and  rather  above  the  middle  stature,  the  younger  round  and  con- 
siderably below  the  standard  ;  yet,  as  characteristic  family  features 
are  seldom  entirely  wanting,  we  have  it  on  undoubted  authority 
that  they  were  often  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other."  Thus  it  is 
that  likeness  of  the  true  sort  carries  it  over  difference,  where 
intimacy  is  wanting  to  establish  the  distinct  individuality  between 
the  most  apparently  identical.  Every  one  knows  instances  of 
likeness  so  perfect  that  Shakspeare's  simile  exactly  hits  the  case: — 

An  apple  cleft  in  twain  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures. 

Indeed  the  cleft  apple  was  presented  on  the  stage  on  the  occasion, 
recorded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  the  exquisite  performance  at  Edin- 
burgh of  Viola  and  Sebastian  by  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  her  brother 
Mr.  Murray,  who  showed  to  an  admiring  concourse  "  one  face,  one 
voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons."  But  the  mental  process  which 
sometimeo  brings  two  faces  into  near  resemblance  generally  in  twins 
effects  a  gradual  separation.  In  most  cases  the  likeness  of  twins 
fades  as  differences  of  character  develop  themselves,  and  it  is  never 
after  infancy  close  enough  to  deceive  intimates.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence of  character  and  powers  rather  than  of  aims  which  effects  the 
change.  Differences  of  aim  do  not  necessarily  interfere,  not  at  least 
till  time  has  worked.  "While  the  members  of  a  family  pursue 
objects  which  exercise  the  same  qualities  of  mind,  with  the  same 
eagerness  and  after  the  same  methods,  their  countenances  will 
retain  the  same  cast.  Those  objects  may  be  altogether  diffe- 
rent. Dogged  determination  or  enthusiasm  may  employ  itself 
in  one  member  on  great  matters,  in  another  on  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  and  amusement  :  and  yet  the  pair  may  be,  as  we 
have  seen  it  expressed,  as  like  as  two  peas  all  the  time — 
till  age,  that  is,  distinguishes,  ennobles  one  face  and  sets  trivial 
lines  on  the  other.  In  fact,  all  great  men  and  great  careers 
are  subject  to  this  travesty  of  themselves  through  the  freaks  of 
consanguinity.  It  is  said  that  great  men  are  fortunate  who  are 
childless,  so  little  does  experience  promise.a  continuance  in  another 
■"■eneration  of  the  qualities  that  have  distinguished  them  ;  while 
something  in  themselves  also  descends  that  tells  injuriously  on  their 
fame,  exposing  some  weakness  or  casting  suspicion  on  the  true 
nature  of  some  leading  point  of  eminence.  The  same  good  fortune 
may  perhaps  attend  those  remarkable  men  who  stand  alone,  who 
have  no  collateral  belongings.  If  Dr.  Johnson  had  had  a  near 
relative  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  world  to  be  seen  side  by  side 
with  him,  who  had  his  figure,  his  roll,  and  his  eccentricities  of 
manner,  but  of  course  without  his' genius,  it  would  have  detracted 
from  his  reputation.    It  is  true  that  he  had  had  an  uncle  hanged 

 if  we  are  to  believe  the  passage  between  him  and  his  future  wife 

related  by  him  to  his  mother ;  but  the  lady's  reply,  that  "  if  he 
had  had  'an  uncle  hanged,  she  had  fifty  relations  that  deserved 
hanging,'"  still  puts  him  at  an  advantage.  Undoubtedly  the  great 
man's  share  of  the  discredit  was  best  for  his  fame.  Among 
living  relatives  there  would  certainly  have  been  some  to  de- 
tract,0 from  the  completeness  of  his  reputation,  which  now 
owes  not  a  little  to  the  distinctness  of  his  individuality.  He  stands 
alone  in  his  oddities  and  uncouthness,  as  in  everything  else.  Him- 
self alone  is  answerable  for  them ;  they  are  neither  derived  nor 
shared,  as  far  as  we  see.  They  are  not  vulgarized  by  being  the 
common  property  of  a  tribe  of  obscure  relatives. 

But  to  turn  from  great  men  to  common  life.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  most  people  not  to  be  thus  solitary,  to  have  something  of  a 
counterpart ;  it  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  kinship.  As  time  goes  on 
it  often  seems  to  soften  differences  of  fate  and  circumstance. 
Members  of  the  same  family  whose  destiny  drives  them  apart  show 
towards  the  close  of  life,  whatever  their  differences,  mysterious,  in- 
definable points  of  resemblance.  They  are  more  like  each  other 
than  either  is  like  any  one  else.  And  the  likeness  develops  with 
age,  quite  independently  of  intercourse.  Brothers  who  have  lived 
their  lives  apart  sometimes  startle  us  with  unexpected  resem- 


blances. The  same  small  habits  and  tricks  of  manner,  the  same 
looks  and  turns  of  expression  under  similar  circumstances,  show 
an  inner  agreement  that  outlives  all  change  and  may  be  traced 
to  deep-seated  affinities,  to  the  same  shyness  or  confidence,  the 
same  estimate  of  the  relation  of  self  to  society.  Eor  we  take  it 
that  all  habits  of  personal  bearing  have  their  root  in  the  social 
instincts  of  the  man,  which,  more  than  intellect,  opinion,  or 
motives,  regulate  action  and  movement. 

In  detecting  these  points  of  likeness  the  observer  exercises,  or 
believes  himself  to  exercise,  his  penetration.  There  is  a  habit  of 
mistaking  one  person  for  another  which  is  due  to  the  absence  or 
careless  disuse  of  this  faculty.  Some  persons  regard  insignificant 
members  of  society,  persons  who  in  no  way  interest  them,  with  as 
little  scrutiny  or  discernment  as  they  would  regard  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Any  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  disrespect  to  a  fellow-creature 
shown  in  persistently  confusing  him  with  some  one  else  will  find, 
if  he  questions  himself,  that  it  has  been  an  act  of  contempt.  The 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  strong  inclination  he  feels  to  tell  the 
person  so  deprived  of  his  identity  of  his  habitual  state  of  mind 
towards  him,  that  he  has  just  mistaken  So-and-so  for  him,  that 
the  confusion  in  his  mind  is  habitual,  and  so  on.  When  once  a 
person  interests  us  he  is  himself  and  no  one  else  ;  but  members  of 
the  same  family,  with  nothing  but  a  certain  something  in  common, 
may  for  years  be  a  perplexity — so  long  indeed  as  all  are  equally 
outside  of  our  sj'mpathies.  No  doubt  there  is  a  likeness  con- 
tracted by  similar  habits  of  life  which  excuses  this  confusion  in 
the  observer  there  is,  for  example,  a  likeness  to  one  another  in 
nuns  and  Sisters  of  Charity  from  their  adapting  themselves  to 
the  same  ideal.  The  countenance  composes  itself  into  a  common 
mould,  the  features  settle  themselves  into  it.  Probably  indi-1 
viduality  returns  at  periods  of  ease  and  freedom,  and  the  charge 
of  stereotyped  resemblance  would  be  resented,  or  at  least  felt  to 
be  incomprehensible,  by  the  ladies  themselves. 

All  persons  probably  are  aware  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  photo* 
graphy  in  revealing  to  its  subjects  strong,  undreamed-of  likeness 
in  themselves  to  relatives  who  are  as  little  in  their  thoughts  as 
in  their  daily  life.  The  discovery  perhaps  brings  little  satis- 
faction with  it,  for  that  least  flattering  of  all  the  arts  is  careless 
towards  all  pretension,  and  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  self-assertion  ; 
and  if  it  does  force  a  perception  of  such  likeness,  ten  to  one  it  fixes 
it  to  be  with  some  member  of  the  family  who  is  the  least  gifted  by 
nature  and  fortune.  The  duty  of  politeness  lies  in  the  reverse  of 
this  habit.  It  is  permissible  always  to  see,  indeed  to  proclaim,  a 
likeness  that  tells  to  the  advantage  of  a  man's  social  standing.  One 
may  safely  tell  a  commoner's  daughter  that  she  is  like  a  countess, 
though  every  personal  advantage  of  mere  youth  and  beauty  is  in 
her  favour.  It  may  be  said  to  require  some  cultivation,  not  only 
of  eye,  but  of  mind,  to  know  what  is  meant  by  likeness;  no- 
thing is  more  futile  and  blundering  than  untrained  observation 
rendered  obstinate  by  contradiction.  Experience  tells  us  that  men 
may  be  mistaken  for  one  another  who  have  literally  no  point 
in  common. 


LITEEAIIY  BUTTONHOLDIXG. 


THERE  are  plenty  of  amiable  people  in  the  world  who  cannot 
pass  the  most  casual  acquaintance  with  a  bow,  but  must  stop 
him  and  tell  him  about  their  concerns  and  those  of  the  world. 
Their  talk  is  obviously  only  a  spoken  continuation  of  their 
thoughts.  They  prose  away  about  whatever  has  been  running  in 
their  heads — about  their  wives,  their  children,  their  brothers-in- 
law,  their  investments,  the  most  recent  movements  of  the  British 
fleet,  the  Fluvial  period  in  geology,  or  their  arrangements  for  next 
summer.  All  this  seems  slightly  impertinent  in  the  streets,  whe 
the  buttonheld  victim  is  in  a  hurry,  and  has  a  mind  full  of  other 
things.  Every  one  has  not  the  presence  of  mind  of  Charles  Lamb, 
who,  being  buttonheld  by  Coleridge  in  a  country  lane,  cut  off  the 
button  and  made  his  escape.  When  Lamb  returned  by  the  same 
path  in  the  evening,  he  found  Coleridge  still  sawing  the  air,  and 
contentedly  declaiming  with  the  button  between  his  fingers. 

The  habit  of  buttonholding  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  the 
common  prosing  bore  was  described  by  Theophrastus — not  Such, 
but  the  much  more  terse  and  lively  classical  writer.  Bad  as  the 
custom  is  in  common  life,  it  is  even  worse  in  literature,  where  it 
has  Ion"-  been  rampant.  Instead  of  writing  about  his  subject,  a 
reviewer,  an  essayist,  or  even  a  poet,  sometimes  finds  it  easier  and 
more  pleasant  to"  chatter,  about  himself,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
relations,  his  tailor's  bill,  nay,  the  place  and  circumstances  in 
which  he  happens  to  find  himself  when  he  takes  up  his  pen.  It 
is  uncommonly  easy  to  scribble  about  such  matters,  and  generally 
to  take  the  public  into  confidence  about  the  first  nonsense  that 
comes  into  one's  head.  Suppose  that  the  literary  bnttonholder  is 
reviewing  a  novel,  by  Mr.  Trollope  say,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  elaborate,  with  pains  and  thought,  a  criticism  of  the 
romance.  It  is  much  easier  to  write  like  this :—"  As  we  were 
leaving  our  rose-hung  cottage  in  a  nook  of  sunny  sea-girt  Rutland- 
shire (Reader,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  this  paradise  of  cheapness, 
landscape,  and  good  plain  cookery  on  the  county  map,  or  among 
the  advertisements  in  Brads/taw),  we  descried  the  rural  postman 
plodding  up  the  lane.  Now  this  is  no  common  postman,  this  post- 
man of°ours  being,  indeed,  a  post-woman,  or  a  post-girl,  who 
often  takes  the  place  of  her  father,  a  worthy  man,  but  not  the 
pedestrian  he  once  was.  Susan,  with  a  rural  curtsey,  presented 
us  with  a  brown  paper  parcel,  iu  which  a  practised  eye  could 
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readily  detect  the  presence  of  a  novel — Mr.  Trollope's  last.  The 
buttonholding  reviewer  will  then  give  some  account  of  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  author,  and  he  will  get  a  paragraph  or  two 
out  of  the  shady  nook  in  which  he  was  reading  the  last  master- 
piece when  sweet  sleep  surprised  him.  Alter  all  this  th-j  critique 
is  as  good  as  finished,  at  no  great  expense  of  wit  or  thought  or 
judgment. 

Probably  the  most  awful  buttonholder  who  ever  wrote  was 
A.  K.  H.  B.  in  his  palmy  days.  He  used  to  write  essays  in  such 
remarkable  places — in  his  stable,  for  example,  using  the  nose  of  a 
favourite  mare  for  a  desk — that  the  description  of  the  steed 
and  the  stable  entirely  swamped  the  rest  of  the  performance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  garrulity  is  not  unpopular  for  its 
own-  sake,  and  that  many  of  the  public  prefer  a  picture  of 
A.  K.  II.  B.  in  a  hayrack,  or  of  the  Spectator  napping  on  the 
sands,  to  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  criticism.  Thus 
it  is  scarcely  fair,  perhaps,  to  blame  these  artists  for  drawing 
portraits  of  themselves ;  at  the  most,  we  can  only  say  that  bald 
disjointed  chat  fits  badly  into  an  essay  which  pretends  to  deal 
with  Hindoo  Pantheism  or  with  Grimm's  Law.  When  a  reader 
is  in  earnest  about  a  subject,  then  he  gets  tierce  with  the  button- 
holding  reviewer.  As  to  the  feelings  of  the  author  reviewed, 
they  may  be  easily  imagiued.  Perhaps  he  has  composed 
an  historical  tragedy.  He  takes  up  a  review,  he  sees  the  name  of 
his  own  poem  at  the  head  of  six  columns  of  closely-printed 
matter.  This  must  be  favourable,  thinks  the  victim ;  no  one  would 
damn  my  poem  in  six  columns.  So  he  begins,  and  reads,  and 
reads,  while  the  clutch  of  the  buttonholding  critic  grows  closer 
and  closer  upon  him.  The  critic  takes  him  into  his  confidence 
about  modern  and  Byzantine  art, about  what  Mr.  Buskin  says  and 
Mr.  Arnold  thinks,  and  about  the  transitional  character  of  the  I 
nineteenth  century.  Then  he  maunders  away  to  the  intiuence  of  ] 
depressed  trade  upon  literature,  and  of  sun-spots  upon  depressed 
trade.  This  brings  him  to  the  cyclic  year  of  Plato,  which  in  turn  I 
suggests  some  appropriate  remarks  on  Indian  theosophy,  Swamis 
and  Zoffig,  and  the  rest,  while  the  performance  closes  with  the 
observation  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  historical  dramas  in  a  period 
of  School  Boards  and  elementary  education.  This  is  the  most 
common  and  perhaps  the  most  annoying  form  of  literary  button- 
holding. 

A  writer  may  seem  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence,  and 
even  to  paw  and  fondle  his  unhappy  readers,  through  the  use  of 
some  tedious  tricks  of  style.  There  are  authors  who  not  only 
twaddle  insufferably  about  themselves,  but  who  twaddle  in- 
continently about  their  readers.  They  are  always  saying  "  you  " 
— "  you  do  that/'  or  "  you  do  this  " — and  implying  a  know- 
ledge of  "  you "  which  human  nature  vigorously  resents. 
This  kind  of  writer  particularly  rejoices  in  saying,  "  You  see," 
when  very  likely  you  don't  see  at  all,  and  in  talking  about 
"  your  "  this  and  that,  "  your  coxcomb,"  "  your  commercial  tra- 
veller''— a  wearisome  affectation.  He  will  also  turn  round  on 
his  public  and  say,  "  You,  too,  reader,  have  known  what  it  is 
to  love  in  the  morning  of  life  "  ;  or  he  will  so  far  condescend  as 
to  ask  you  about  the  skeleton  in  your  private  cupboard.  This 
familiarity  has  an  air  of  the  pulpit  which  does  not  make  it  more 
agreeable.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  affectionateness  in  it, 
too  much  interest  in  the  reader's  private  concerns.  A  distinguished 
lawyer  and  moralist  has  repelled  with  some  disgust  the  pro- 
miscuous affection  of  the  Positivists  and  their  literary  grand- 
mother, Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  "  I  do  not  want  any  of  your 
'  love ; '  take  your  enthusiasm  for  humanity  to  human  beings  who 
like  it  better  than  I  do,"  he  said,  in  effect.  The  affection  of  the 
familiar  writer  is  not  less  disagreeable.  It  is  generally  the  result 
of  a  pretty  wide  and  exhaustive  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  of  1 
a  false  following  of  Thackeray.  The  most  sincere  admirers  of 
that  great  writer  must  admit  that  in  this  matter  he  was  an 
exemplar  vitas  imitabilc,  that  he  did  buttouhold  the  public  with 
tenacity  and  perseverance.  But  then  he  had  matter  worth 
saying,  quaint  and  deep  thoughts  that  could  best  be  expressed,  I 
perhaps,  in  this  familiar  manner.  No  one  who  delights  in  ! 
style,  in  humour,  in  observation,  tires  of  his  talk,  or  wearies  of  j 
following  the  maze  of  the  Roundabout  Papers.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  preaching  and  the  familiar  method  is  a  good  method. 
Bossuet  is  at  liberty  to  preach  ;  but  we  do  not  welcome  a  lecture 
from  the  casual  curate,  siinith  is  a  good  companion  and  a  pleasant 
talker  ;  but  his  existence  does  not  palliate  the  prosing  of  Brown, 
who  not  only  has  nothing  to  say,  but  says  that  nothing  in  the 
dreariest  fashion.  We  like  to  be  buttonheld  by  Socrates  or 
Montaigne,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  wines  the  latter 
liked,  and  how  deep  the  former  could  drink.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  first  essayist  or  reviewer  hasarightto  tease  the  public 
with  his  ideas  about  matters  which  intimately  concern  himself  and 
no  one  else  in  the  world. 

The  use  of  the  garrulous  method  in  literature  answers  to  con- 
versation in  the  world.  There  are  ladies  who  can  talk  only  of 
cooks,  bonnets,  and  babie3 ;  and  there  are  men  whose  conversation 
is  limited  to  discourse  on  coats,  boots,  women,  horses,  and  cigars. 
There  is  a  style  in  literature  that  corresponds  to  this  disjointed 
talk ;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  only  literature  that  the  disjointed 
talkers  can  read.  There  is  also  a  style,  that  of  Mont  aigne  and  Thackeray 
and  of  Pascal  and  SirThomasBrowne,at  certain  moments,  which  may 
be  called  conversational.  These  great  men  appeal  directly  to  their 
reader,  whom  they  thoroughly  understand  :  they  admit  him,  as  it 
were,  to  the  honour  of  their  societ}'.  He  sits  at  feast  with  Plato 
in  the  Dialogues,  or  rests  invisible  in  the  palestra.  He  stands  , 
unseen  by  Pascal's  side  while  the  dietician  banters  the  good 


Jesuit  father.  IIo  has  a  chair  opposite  that  of  Montaigne  in  the 
panelled  study,  lettered  with  sceptic  and  epicurean  mottos.  He 
clinks  a  soundless  glass  with  Rabelais  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Pomme 
de  pin."  These  men  of  genius  can  stoop  to  be  familiar ;  and  among 
poets  of  our  own  time  Mr.  Browning  shares  this  gift  of  kindly 
hospitality,  and  admits  the  reader  to  watch  the  Hashes  and  wind- 
ings of  his  inner  thought.  But  what  is  wise  and  gentle  in  the 
great,  this  openness  of  theirs  (which  makes  all  lovers  of  letters 
contemporaries  in  a  sense,  and  shuts  no  one  out  from  the  symposium 
of  time),  becomes  unmannerly  impertinence  in  the  small  con- 
temporary chatterer.  "  Get  up,  you  oaf,"  a  reader  feels  inclined  to 
cry  to  the  sprawling  indolent  reviewer ;  "  get  up,  and  leave  off 
addressing  your  familiarities  to  me,  and  boring  me  with  your  ad- 
ventures and  reminiscences,  and  your  display  of  learning.  Say 
what  you  have  to  say  about  the  matter  in  hand,  and  be  short  with 
it."  Thus  is  the  familiar  essayist  too  often  mentally  addressed 
when  he  thinks  he  is  making  himself  extremely  agreeable.  He 
cannot  hear  what  the  inner  spirit  of  his  reader  says,  and  is  likely 
to  go  on  in  the  familiar  style  "  because,"  as  Captain  Shandon  said, 
"  it  is  such  eaay  writing." 


RELIGIOUS  PARTIES  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 

IT  is  always  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  appreciate  the  true  rela- 
tions of  parties  and  the  movements  of  religious  tliought  in  a 
country  or  communion  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  There  is 
often  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  matters  of  fact  even  among  those 
on  the  spot  who  ought  to  be  well  informed,  and  men  are  always 
disposed,  as  Cardinal  Newman  has  somewhere  observed,  however 
unconsciously,  to  attach  a  disproportionate  importance  to  the  action 
of  the  school  with  which  they  are  themselves  in  harmony.  Blanco 
White  probably  made  too  much  of  the  secret  infidelity  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  of  his  own  day,  and  a  modern  convert  is  apt  to 
exaggerate  the  power  and  progress  of  Ultramontanism.  We  had 
occasion  not  long  since  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
account  given  by  a  very  competent  hand  of  the  state  of  religious 
feeling  in  Germany,  and  such  evidence  as  has  come  to  light  from 
other  quarters  serves  to  confirm  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Professor 
von  Schulte's  statement.  He  cannot  certainly  be  accused  of  any 
tendency  to  overrate  the  influence  of  the  party  which  he  has  himself 
done  so  much  to  organize.  He  declares  the  Old  Catholic  body  in 
Germany  to  number  about  60,000  members,  and  not  to  be  making 
at  present  any  perceptible  advance.  And  this,  as  we  happen  to 
know,  is  the  estimate  of  others  also,  not  less  friendly  to  the  cause, 
nor  less  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  details  than  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  issue  of  the  Old  Catholic  Gazette  of  Bonn, 
three  priests  have  resigned  their  office,  a  fourth  has  been  pensioned 
ofl',  and  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  granted  to  a  fifth.  On  the 
other  hand  three  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  been  admitted  to 
minister,  one  of  whom  comes  from  Bohemia,  three  other  appli- 
cants being  rejected,  presuniabty  on  moral  grounds.  It  is  alleged 
that  one  thing  which  has  helped  to  arrest  the  movement  in  Ger- 
many, though  it  might  perhaps  at  first  sight  have  been  expected  to 
produce  a  contrary  effect,  is  a  reform  which  Professor  Schulte 
himself  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about,  the  aboli- 
tion of  clerical  celibacy.  The  change  is  said  to  be  regarded  with 
disfavour  among  the  lay  members  of  the  new  communion,  and 
especially  by  women,  and  it  has  certainly  cost  them  the  services  of 
some  of  their  best  men,  such  as  Br.  Reusch,  late  Vicar-General  to 
Bishop  Reinkens,  who  have  retired  from  active  work  in  conse- 
quence. The  expediency  of  the  proceeding  may  well  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  those  immediately  concerned,  but  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  somewhat  sudden  introduction  of  so  serious  an  inno- 
vation on  what  has  been  for  centuries  the  recognized  discipline  of 
Latin  Christendom  would  cause  a  greater  shock  to  many  minds 
than  doctrinal  changes  of  far  higher  abstract  importance.  And  it 
is  brought  home  to  the  laity  generally,  and  especially  to  women, 
through  its  connexion  with  the  cunfessional. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  far-reaching  cause  at  work  which 
retards  the  progress  of  the  Old  Catholic  as  of  every  other  reli- 
gious movement  in  Germany,  and  that  is  the  spread  of 
religious  j.indilierentism,  which  is  making  rapid  strides  among 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  The  growing  tension  of  feeling 
on  the  Protestant  side  may  be  illustrated  from  the  recent  decision 
of  the  General  Synod  now  sitting  in  Berlin  that  henceforth 
charges  of  heresy  against  a  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Church  are 
to  be  tested  not  only  by  his  utterances  iu  the  pulpit,  but  by 
whatever  he  ma}'  have  said  or  written  on  the  subject  elsewhere 
also.  There  does  not  seem  anything  very  unreasonable  in  such  a 
regulation,  for  the  man  who  is  bound  by  subscription  to  a  given 
formulary  cannot  fairly  claim  the  right  to  contradict  it  on  the 
platform  any  more  than  in  the  pulpit ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being 
newly  introduced  shows  a  growing  alarm  at  the  spread  of  hete- 
rodox opinions  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  This  advance  of 
scepticism  among  German  Protestants  is  attributed  mainly  to  the 
difficulties  suggested  or  enforced  in  the  multitudinous  scientific 
publications  constantly  issuing  from  the  press  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  Scripture  narrative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Bible  was  the  great  watchword  of  the  German  Re- 
formation, and  this  is  now  being  threatened  from  an  opposite 
quarter  to  that  which  Luther  had  in  view.  Among  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  other  hand  the  great  solvent  of  belief  is  found  in 
those  historical  studies  which  are  a  speciality  of  Germany.  An 
historical  Church  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  all  appeals  to 
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history,  and  history  docs  Dot  readily  lend  itself  to  the  support  of 
the  Vatican  dogmas.  To  take  but  one  point,  which  has  by  no 
means  escaped  the  attention  of  German  critics,  we  perceive  from 
a  recent  number  of  the  Tablet  that  the  case  of  Pope  Honorius  is 
still  exercising  Ultramontane  controversialists  in  this  country.  In 
some  articles  just  republished  from  the  Dublin  Review  Dr.  Ward 
argues  that  if,  as  his  opponents  assert,  there  were  no  ex  cathedra 
judgments  in  the  seventh  century,  Honorius  cannot  have  forfeited 
his  claim  to  infallibility  by  pronouncing  a  wrocg  one.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  the  answer  is  more  damaging  than 
the  objection  ;  for  if  no  ex  cathedra  decisions  were  pronounced 
for  the  first  seven  centuries  or  more,  the  Popes  of  that  period 
cannot  have  been  conscious  of  any  right  to  pronounce  them.  What 
is  really  shown  iu  the  very  able  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Renouf,  to  which 
we  believe  these  articles  were  intended  as  a  reply,  is  that  the  letters 
of  Pope  Honorius,  condemned  as  heretical  by  three  Ecumenical 
Councils,  come  as  near  to  a  formal  and  ex  cathedra  decision  as 
any  Papal  pronouncement  that  can  be  found  in  the  early  ages.  If 
this  verdict  is  not  to  be  so  regarded,  neither  can  such  a  character 
be  attributed  to  any  other  Papal  delinition  of  the  period,  and 
if  it  i3  not  heterodox  the  Councils  must  be  heterodox  which 
condemned  it.  However  we  are  not  going  into  the  controversy 
here,  and  have  only  referred  to  it  in  illustration  of  the  his- 
torical difficulties  which  are  said  to  be  causing  such  havoc  among 
German  Catholics  at  present.  The  late  Bishop  Haneberg  was  by 
far  the  most  distinguished  of  those  German  scholars  who,  after 
long  opposition,  conformed  tardily  and  reluctantly  to  the  Vatican 
decrees,  and  he  defended  his  submission  on  the  ground  that  new 
doctrines  might  sometimes  become  necessary  for  the  Church  :  he 
had  apparently  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  Papal  infallibility 
is  expressly  declared  in  the  letter  of  the  decree  itself  to  be  not 
a  new  doctrine  but  an  old  one. 

In  France  Ultramontanism  is  more  fervent,  and  less  troubled 
probably  by  critical  difficulties,  than  in  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand  any  religious  movement  owning  a  German  origin  is  for 
obvious  reasons  heavily  weighted  there  in  its  appeal  to  national 
sympathies.  This  obstacle  alone  must  inevitably  hamper  M. 
Loyson  in  his  attempt  to  organize  an  Old  Catholic  movement 
in  Prance,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  abolition  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy ha9  impeded  its  advance  in  Germany,  his  own  marriage 
might  be  expected,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  prove  a  still 
more  serious  drawback.  It  will  indeed  be  a  remarkable  and 
gratifying  testimony  at  once  to  his  own  powers  and  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  cause  he  has  taken  up,  if  he  should 
attain  any  permanent  success  against  such  odds.  That  there  are 
grave  elements  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  things 
at  work  among  both  the  laity  and  clergy  of  the  French  Church 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  get  any  precise  and  trust- 
worthy information  a-bout  details.  Apamphletappeared  uotlong  ago  j 
from  the  pen,  if  we  recollect  aright,  of  a  canon,  certainly  of  a  priest, 
commenting  severely  on  the  despotic  rule  of  the  bishops,  who  are 
sure  to  be  supported  by  Rome,  unless  the  recalcitrant  cleric 
happens  to  be  an  Ultramontane  and  his  diocesan  a  Gallican.  The 
Bern  Katholik  gives  an  account  of  a  priest  who  left  France  some 
years  ago  to  join  the  Swiss  Old  Catholics  and  has  recently  been 
revisiting  his  own  country,  where  he  was  surprised  to  find  so  great 
a  change  of  feeling.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  in  the  con- 
gregation to  whom  he  had  formerly  ministered,  and  they  assured 
him  that  within  a  year  the  movement  of  religious  reform  would 
be  in  full  vigour  throughout  France.  A  New  York  paper  goes 
further  when  it  states,  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  "  the 
Gallican  Church  is  now  fairly  established,''  and  that  a  great  many 
priests  have  offered  their  services  to  M.  Loyson,  who  is  only  pre- 
vented by  want  of  means  from  accepting  them.  It  would  be  satis- 
fr.ctory  to  have  some  more  direct  evidence  on  these  points  than 
appears  to  be  forthcoming  at  present,  but  the  "  timidity  "  of 
the  liberal  clergy  in  France  is  the  explanation  alleged  for  their 
hesitating  to  expose  themselves  to  the  anger  of  their  superiors. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  had  much  encouragement  to ' 
brave  the  consequences  of  open  resistance.  The  French  Govern- 
ment for  a  long  time  past  has  either  acted  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Roman  Curia  or  in  a  spirit  so  hostile  to  religion,  or  at 
least  to  Catholicism,  as  to  produce  much  the  same  result  by 
throwing  the  clergy  into  the  arms  of  Pome.  The  policy  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  one  way  and  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  another  contributed 
to  a  common  end.  And  the  attitude  of  the  present  Republican 
Government  towards  the  Church  can  only  tend  to  strengthen  and 
consolidate  the  forces  of  Ultramontanism.  The  Ultramontane  re- 
action in  Fiance  is  the  backwater  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Papacy  by  destroying  the  old 
Gallican  Church.  Napoleon  completed  the  process  by  deliberately 
concentrating  all  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
under  the  strange  delusion  that  the  Pope  could  be  reduced  to  I 
the  position  of  his  own  head  chaplain.  To  the  first  part  of  his 
scheme  Pius  VII.  had  naturally  no  objection,  and  his  sue-  I 
oessors  have  not  been  slow  to  profit  by  an  ecclesiastical  revolution 
of  which  they  were  intended  to  be  not  the  masters  but  the  chief 
victims.  The  French  hierarchy  has  become  a  rigidly  centralized 
police  force  under  the  supreme  control  of  Rome.  It  follows  of 
course  that  any  tendency  to  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the 
inferior  clergy  is  closely  watched  and  promptly  suppressed  ;  and 
their  extreme  poverty,  as  a  general  rule,  and  low  social  status 
leave  them  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  lords  and 
patrons.  These  considerations  will  go  far  to  accouut  for  the  cut- 
and-dried  uniformity  of  sentiment  which  is  commonly,  and  not 
incorrectly,  imputed  to  thuin,  whether  for  praise  or  blame.  A 


French  priest  who  is  not  prepared  to  throw  up  his  position  can 
hardly  venture  to  call  his  soul  his  own.  It  would  not  therefore 
be  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  no  growing  tendency  among  them 
in  a  Liberal  or  what  would  elsewhere  be  called  an  Old  Catholic 
direction,  because  as  yet  no  great  signs  of  it  are  apparent  on  the 
surface.  But  neither  can  we  predict  with  any  confidence  the  ad- 
vance of  such  a  movement,  which  maybe  imminent,  as  is  hoped  or 
alleged  in  many  quarters,  but  has  as  yet  scarcely  made  a  visible 
beginning. 


THE  TIMES  BRUSHING  AWAY  A  TEAR. 

THE  signs  of  emotion  even  in  the  most  obscure  of  human  beings 
are  sutliciently  touching.  The  most  heartless  observer  cannot 
encounter  without  sympathy  the  sight  of  a  strong  man  battling 
with  his  tears,  and  striving  unsuccessfully  to  repress  the  outward 
evidence  of  deep  suffering  or  sudden  and  overpowering  joy. 
Keen  students  of  human  nature,  like  Mr.  Pecksniff,  have  ever  been 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  have  appreciated  its  value.  They  have 
known  when  to  conceal  and  when  to  display  their  weakness,  and, 
by  their  skilful  and  measured  expression  of  pain  or  pleasure,  have 
gained  supremacy  over  the  hearts  of  others.  But,  when  a  nation 
or  a  newspaper  weeps,  concealment  is  impossible.  A  great  organ 
of  public  opinion,  like  the  Times  or  the  Telegraph,  can  have  no 
secret  joy  or  private  sorrow.  Its  happiness  gladdens  a  whole 
world  of  eager  readers,  and  in  its  sadness  civilization  itself  is 
momentarily  depressed.  It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  news- 
papers are,  for  the  most  part,  so  restrained  in  their  utterances. 
They  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  the  passing  cloud  upon  their 
august  brows  should  chase  the  smiles  away  from  half  a  hemi- 
sphere ;  and,  although  there  would  be  a  better  excuse  for  sum- 
moning the  world  to  share  in  their  joys,  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  bear  to  witness  even  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  a  great 
and  stately  nature.  The  Daily  Telegraph  has  perhaps  more  often 
than  other  newspapers  chosen  to  break  through  this  studied  reti- 
cence of  bearing;  but  then  the  Telegraph  is  endowed  with  a 
poetical  nature,  to  which  much  is  forgiven.  It  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  that  we  are  able  to  observe  with  a  like  intimacy  the  more 
tender  feelings  of  the  Times.  Now  and  again,  for  a  brief  space, 
the  great  journal  casts  aside  the  mask  of  cold  indifference,  and 
reveals  a  glowing  human  heart ;  and  it  behoves  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  character  to  make  the  most  of  the  prof- 
fered opportunity,  and  to  try  to  learn  something  of  the  world's 
greatest  newspaper,  if  not  of  its  greatest  men. 

There  was  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  of  last  Wednesday 
which  affords  delightful  evidence  of  the  wealth  of  domestic  sym- 
pathy which  supports  the  great  journal  in  the  performance  of  its 
graver  duties.    Nothing  is  more  affecting  than  to  learn  of  an 
eminent  statesman  that  he  loved  to  pass  an  hour  in  his  children's 
nursery  and  to  listen  to  their  idle  prattle.    In  the  same  way  the 
spectacle  of  the  Times  brushing  away  a  tear  over  the  thoughts 
that  are  suggested  by  a  Royal  marriage  must  come  home  to  the 
hearts  of  all  good  men.    The  Archduchess  Christina  has  left 
Vienna  for  her  newly-adopted  home  in  Spain,  and  the  loving 
thoughts  of  the  Times  follow  the  fortunate  lady  on  her  journey. 
The  marriage,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  has  its  political  as 
well  as  its  tearful  and  purely  feminine  interest.    The  festivities  in 
the  "  old  Austrian  palace "  have  softened  political  differences. 
Under  their  influence  "  international  complications  and  suspicions 
have  been  hushed  for  a  while,''  and  it  may  be  questioned,  we  think, 
whether  a  young  princess  could  have  performed  a  more  difficult 
task  than  that  of  "hushing"  a  complication,  whether  inter- 
national or  other.    But  it  would  seem  that  the  Archduchess  has 
even  a  higher  destiny.     She  is  to  enter  her  Spanish  home  on 
"  a  mission  of  national  unity  and  goodwill ; "  and  to  prove  how 
simple  this  mission  will  be,  the  Times  points  out  that,  in  her 
journey  from  Vienna  to  Madrid,  the  Archduchess  will  pass 
only  through  friendly  lands.     Austria  herself  has  nothing  to 
gain    or    lose   by    Spain,   "except    in    the    fair    pledge  of 
amity  it  commits  to  Spanish  loyalty."    Germany  and  France  are 
equally  unprejudiced  and  friendly,  although  for  the  moment  they 
have  neither  of  them  any  "  fair  pledges  "  of  amity  to  offer  ;  and  the 
writer's  only  regret  is  that  England  could  not  have  been  taken 
cn  route,  for  then  another  friendly  country  would  have  been  added 
to  swell  the  list.    "  England,"  as  we  learn,  "  would  have  taken 
pleasure  in  the  fact  that  King  Alfonso's  bride  had  stepped,  as  it 
were,  from  British  soil  on  to  her  kingdom."    But,  if  the  Arch- 
duchess could  have  got  as  far  as  England,  we  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  equally  have  broken  the  journey  by  stopping  at 
Norway  and  Sweden,  or  why  she  should  not  finally  have  stepped 
on  to  her  kingdom  from  the  hcspitable  shores  of  Denmark.  But 
these  are  what  Mr.  Cook,  the  great  excursionist,  would  describe 
as  '•'  alternative  routes,"  which  might  be  multiplied  almost  without 
end;  and  King  Alfonso's  bride,  as  we  presently  learn,  has  im- 
portant duties  awaiting  her  which  forbid  any  useless  loitering  on 
the  journey.    For,  as  the  Times  truly  reminds  us,  "  Queens  have 
no  magic  power  now,  if  ever,  at  the  wave  of  which  riches  and 
concord  descend  in  a  shower  upon  a  realm."    The  young  Queen 
must,  therefore,  not  hope  to  "  radiate  energy  upon  Spanish  peasants 
and  Madrid  idlers,"  but  must  perforce  be  content,  by  a  "generous 
iniiuence  at  Court,"  to  "give  the  sigu  for  the  awakening  of  the 
better  impulses"  of  the  Spanish  people.     In  order,  however, 
to  accomplish   even   this  modest  labour,  she  must   learn  to 
understand  the   divisions    of   Spain,    not  of   course  as  thd 
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Times  understands  them,  but  in  such  modest  measure  as  may 
{all  within  the  powers  of  au  inexperienced  young;  creature. 
She  must  realize  once  for  all  that  "  Madrid,  far  from  summing  up 
Spain,  is  scarcely  even  Spanish  "  ;  and  she  must  further  accustom 
herself  to  the  fact  that  "  Barcelona  has  nothing  to  do  with  Burgos," 
except,  indeed,  that  both  begin  with  a  B,  and  that  neither  of  these 
places  "  has  any  identity  -with  Seville  or  Cordova.''  The  Times, 
■when  once  fairly  launched  upon  this  theme,  proceeds  to  marshal  j 
geographical  names  with  the  picturesque  power  of  Milton.  Queen 
Christina,  we  are  assured,  "  will  feel  as  if  she  had  to  bo  at  once 
Aragonese,  Catalan,  Biscayau,  Andalusian";  but,  in  order  that  she 
may  not  be  daunted  by  the  prospect  of  such  au  arduous  under-  j 
taking, the  Times  hastens  to  announce  that,  "  by  some  strange  human 
chemistry,  all  these  populations  unite  to  form  one  nationality."' 
This  conviction  is  evidently  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  Times. 
The  knowledge  that,  after  all  is  said,  Spain  is  still  Spanish,  justifies 
the  writer  in  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  the  young  Queen's  future. 
In  it  he  finds  "  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  an  apparently  in- 
superable dilliculty  in  the  way  of  an  Austrian  Archduchess  making 
a  perfect  Spanish  Queen";  and  from  this  point  the  hymeneal 
chant  touches  a  more  joyous  and  triumphant  note,  and  rises  into 
richer  melody.  "We  trust  the  Archduchess  may  not  be  confused 
or  embarrassed  by  these  apparently  inconsistent  utterances.  If  she 
gets  no  further  than  tho  first  formidable  list  of  geographical  names, 
she  will  possibly  be  disposed  to  quit  Madrid  in  despair,  for 
life  is  evidently  too  short  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  so  many  separate  types  of  national  character.  But  when  this 
**  perfect  Spanish  Queen  "  hears  the  joyful  news  that  Spain  is  one 
and  indivisible,  her  drooping  spirits  must  be  proportionately  elated  ; 
for  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Times  that,  if  she  will  only 
"  train  herself  to  be  a  true  Spaniard,  she  will  not  fear  but  that  she 
will  be  intelligible  to  all  her  subjects  from  Biscay  to  Murcia." 

Having  solved  "  this  apparently  insuperable  difficulty,"  the 
■writer  turns  to  contemplate  the  sentimental  aspects  of  his  subject. 
Kis  knowledge  of  the  divisions  of  Spanish  character,  though  suffi- 
ciently minute  and  searching,  yields  to  a  still  deeper  understanding 
of  the"  mysteries  of  the  human  heart.  "  The  imagination,"  as  he  is 
careful  to  remind  himself,  "  must  always  be  affected  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  transplantation  of  a  princess  from  her  home  in  one 
land  to  a  foreign  throne."  All  the  circumstances  of  her  departure 
have  been  inexpressibly  touching.  She  has  renounced  her  share 
in  "  Hapsburg  wealth  and  Ilapsburg  principalities,"  and,  what  is 
even  more  pathetic,  she  has,  "  like  other  Royal  brides,"  been 
.studyiug  the  language  of  her  new  country.  The  knowledge  of 
these  facts  would  suffice  to  move  even  the  most  careless  mind,  and 
we  must  all  of  us  share  the  happiness  of  the  Times  in  the  thought 
that,  "besides  being;  a  Queen,  she  will  be  a  wife."  However 
strange  and  unfamiliar  she  may  lind  the  manners  of  Burgos  or 
Barcelona,  she  will  at  least  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  her 
husband.  For,  as  the  'Times  points  out,  "  among  all  royalties 
there  is  a  certain  relationship  of  feeling  and  tradition." 
The  same  thing  i3  no  doubt  true  of  all  ranks  of  life, 
however  humble,  and  herein  may  be  found  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  unequal  matches.  By  marryiug  a  monarch 
the  Archduchess  is  able  to  feel  herself  at  once  at  home, 
■even  although  she  may  not  have  mastered  all  the  rules  of  the 
Spanish  grammar.  Such  a  sentiment  cannot  but  appeal  strongly 
to  the  good  sense  of  English  respectability.  It  must  tend  to  promote 
that  reverence  for  distinctions  of  class  which  is  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  our  national  prosperity,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  tend 
to  increase  the  sense  of  mystery  which  surrounds  all  persons 
•of  royal  birth.  But  the  "bond  of  sympathy  betwixt  King 
Alfonso  and  his  bride  is  not  merely  dependent  upon  the 
awful  fact  that  they  are  both  "  royalties,"  for  "  an  Aus- 
trian princess  and  a  Spanish  monarch  have  a  special  affinity 
in  association."  Hapsburg  blood  runs  in  King  Alfonso's  veins,  and 
i*3  quantity  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Times,  even  greater  than  that 
of  Bourbon  blood.  "We  have  no  notion  by  what  subtle  process  of 
analysis  the  writer  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  but  we  have  the 
fullest  contidence  that  he  is  right.  And  he  is  no  doubt  equally 
correct  when  he  states  that  the  Hapsburgs  "  learnt  from  the  stately 
etiquette  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  studied  grandeur  in  which 
they  have  always  been  acknowledged  masters."  Versed  in  the 
principles  of  this  stately  etiquette,  the  Archduchess  may  enter  her 
new  kingdom  without  misgiving.  "With  all  the  laws  of  deport- 
ment at  her  fingers'  ends,  she  will  hardly  feel  herself  a  stranger 
"  at  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Pardo  (sic)," 
and  even  if  she  should  he  found  tripping  in  some  insignili- 
cant  point  of  Spanish  manners,  she  can  always  fall  back  upon 
the  enduring  and  unalterable  fact  that,  like  her  august  hus- 
band, she  is  a  "  royalty."  So  that,  after  all  is  said,  and  in 
spite  of  the  natural  sense  of  anxiety  that  must  till  a  tender  heart, 
there  is  no  reason  'to  regard  this  marriage  with  any  feelings  save 
of  hope  and  congratulation,  With  time  and  application,  even 
tbe  difficulties  of  the  Spanish  grammar  may  be  fairly  conquered, 
and  by  dint  of  patient  study  the  divergence  of  character  between  I 
Burgos  and  Barcelona  will  at  last  be  laid  bare.  In  the  meantime 
the  young  Queen  may  rest  assured  of  the  tender  sympathy  of  the 
Times.  She  may  not  perhaps  enjoy  the  extreme  "felicity  of  step- 
ping on  to  her  new  kingdom  from  British  soil  ;  but  she  is  pursued 
to  her  new  home  by  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  most  powerful 
British  journal,  which  in  singing  her  praises  has  revealed  an  uusus- 
fee  ted  tenderness  of  nature. 


DEVONSHIRE  PROVINCIALISMS. 

SOME  little  time  ago,  in  writing  of  tho  undesirable  schema 
which  has  been  entertained  of  making  a  railway  over  Dart- 
moor from  Yelverton  to  Princetown,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  good  service  done  with  regard  to  this  and  other  matters 
regarding  Dartmoor  by  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  This  Association 
publishes  every  year  a  "  Report  and  Transactions,"  in  which  a  good 
deal  of  tine  confused  reading,  interesting  to  others  besides  Devon- 
shire men,  may  be  found.  Committees  are  appointed  and  make 
reports  on  Devonshire  meteorology,  Devonshire  folk-lore,  Devon- 
shire celebrities,  and,  amongst  other  things,  Devonshire  verbal 
provincialisms;  and  the  Reports  issued  in  1878  and  1S79  on  the 
last-named  subject  seem  to  suggest  matter  for  curious  reflection. 
One  finds  in  them  many  expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  Devon- 
shire, but  also  man}'  which  have  long  been  common  to  the 
English  population  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how 
the  people  who  have  noted  these  down  can  possibly  have 
been  led  to  class  them  under  the  head  of  Devonshire  provincialisms. 
For  instance,  opening  at  random  the  Report  for  1878  we  come 
upon  this  "  Drownded  (  =  Drowned)."  "A  woman  of  the  labour- 
ing class,  a  native  of  Ugborough,  but  now  resident  at  Plymouth, 
said  to  me  to-day,  '  Two  men  were  drownded  at  Plymouth ' " ; 
and  just  above  this  we  find  between  the  tiuo  lights  italicized  as  a 
peculiar  expression  for  twilight.  Neither  of  these  expressions  is 
likely  to  be  recognized  as  peculiar  to  Devonshire  by  people  who 
are  not  themselves  Devonians,  nor  will  it  be  thought  that  there  is 
much  reason  for  inserting  this  paragraph.  "  Sky-larking  (  =  Frolick- 
ing, sporting).  According  to  the  Western  Morning  Neivs,"  the 
writer  says  with  becoming,  if  excessive,  caution,  "  a  youth  giving 
evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest  said,  '  The  deceased  was  very  fond, 
of  sky-larking  in  the  workshop.' "  Again,  one  is  not  moved  to 
much  astonishment  or  admiration  of  a  novel  phrase  by  being  told 
that  a  labouring  man  striking  a  stone  said,  when  his  hammer  flew 
off  the  handle,  "  I  thought  something  would  give  way  when  I 
let  into't  like  that " ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
something  forcible  and  attractive  in  the  phrase  noted  in  the 
following  paragraph : — "  Limb  (=  any  member  or  part  of  the 
bod}').  A  labourer's  wife,  bom  and  resident  at  Teignmouth,  said  to 
me,  '  His  face  is  the  best  limb  he's  got.' "  Shortly  before  this  is 
recorded  a  very  curious  expression,  for  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  find  an  explanation.  One  labouring  man,  speaking  of  another, 
said,  "  I  believe  he  killed  a  little  pig  before  he  left  the  town ;  "  and. 
on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  expression,  which  was  common, 
and  had  been  introduced  by  Cornish  miners,  meant  contracting  a 
debt.  Dabber dashed,  too,  meaning  spoilt  by  rough  handling,  is  an 
expressive  word ;  and  a  strange,  but  not  perhaps  irrational,  in- 
version of  an  ordinary  phrase  is  found  in  this  speech  of  a  labouring 
man  : — "  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  before  you  spoke.  I  had  my 
mind  in  it  this  morning."  The  New  Shakspeare  Society  should, 
note  this  use  of  the  word  miching.  "  I  heard  an  '  errand  boy  '  of 
about  twelve  years  old  say  to  another  of  about  the  same  age, '  Ah, 
young  fellow,  you  be  a  miching,'  meaning  truanting."  It  might 
be  rash  to  assume  that  we  are  intended  to  conclude  from  the  in- 
verted commas  placed  on  each  side  of  the  words  "  errand  boy " 
that  this  too  is  a  Devonshire  provincialism  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
less  peculiar  to  Devonshire  than  are  many  others  among  the  so- 
called  provincialisms. 

In  the  Report  for  1 879  we  find  this  curious  variant  of  the  well- 
known  Irish  phrase  "Potatoes  and  Point" — "Bread  and  Point 
(=Bread  with  very  little  butter).  A  servant  girl,  about  nineteen, 
years  of  age,  born  and  resident  at  Torquay,  speaking  to  me  of 
some  bread  and  butter  she  had  cut,  on  which  she  had  put  very 
little  butter,  said,  4  That's  what  we  call  Bread  and  Point,'  and,  on 
my  asking  for  an  explanation,  added  that  the  meaning  was  that  no 
more  butter  was  used  than  could  be  held  on  the  point  of  the 
knife."  The  information  contained  in  the  same  Report  that  the 
word  "  drain  "  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  a  small  quantity  of 
fluid  will  probably  surprise  few  people.  The  person  to  whose 
knowledge  the  existence  of  this  strange  phrase  has  come  notes, 
with  the  same  caution  which  he  displayed  in  referring  to  the 
expression  "  skylarking,"  that,  according  to  the  Western  Times, 
the  following;  conversation  once  took  place  between  a  coroner 
and  a  witness.  "  '  Did  you  drink  any  of  the  brandy  ?  '  '  Sir, 
I  never  tasted  a  drain' "  Iron  Prayers  is  a  strange  phrase 
which  signifies  "  remarks  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one 
not  present "  ;  and  the  phraseology  of  a  sentence  spoken  by  a 
labourer's  wife,  who  said,  "  lie's  most  mazed  about  the  old  stables; 
Hemming  about  "  (busy  in  trifles),  seems  to  have  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  In  primrose  n  for  primroses  we  get  a  curious  old  form  of 
the  plural,  and  it  was  certainly  worth  noting  that  a  woman  said,  in 
reply  to  the  question  "  Is  the  new  loaf  cut  yet  ?  "  "  No,  I've  not 
tamed  it  (cut  oil'  the  first  slice)  yet."  Piert,  or  peart,  for  cheerful, 
is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Devonshire,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to 
thinlc  that  the  expression,  "  He  gets  the  uprights  at  every  other 
plant,"  used  of  a  gardener  who  was  dilatory  at  his  work,  can  be 
fairly  classed  as  a  provincialism  any  more  than  the  common  phrase 
"  he's  got  a  lit  of  the  slows."  The  phrase  "  a  rattle-backed  old 
place"  hardly  needs  explanation;  nor,  perhaps,  would  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  construe  by  the  light  of  nature  the  speech  of  a  fisherman 
who  said,  ""When  you  hook  them  in  the  jabber  you  can 
catch  them."  But  why,  amongst  a  good  deal  that  is  curiou3 
and  interesting,  there  should  be  inserted  such  records  as  that 
a  man  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  mind  the  time  when, 
the  barn  was  built,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand.     We  do  not 
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know  whether  in  former  Reports  of  the  Devonshire  Association  any- 
one has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  the  words  and  phrases  which 
survive  as  relics  of  the  time  when  the  French  prisoners  of  war 
were  kept  at  Princetown.  It  is  still  not  uncommon  to  hear  one 
village  child,  threatening  another,  say,  "  I'll  make  'ee  holloa  out 
morblew  ";  and  "  a  proper  rendyvuo  "  is  used  to  express  a  gathering 
of  people.  More  phrases  of  the  kind  could  probably  be  discovered 
by  inquiry,  and  if  this  has  not  been  done  already,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  more  desirable  undertaking  than 
the  random  collection  of  expressions  mauy  of  which  belong  as 
much  to  any  other  county  as  to  Devonshire. 

In  the  Deport  of  the  Committee  on  Devonshire  Folk-Lore  for 
1879  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting.  It  opens  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Cutty  Dyer,  the  Ogre  of  the  Yeo,  a  mysterious  being 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  river  Yeo,  well  remembered  by  old 
townspeople  of  Ashburton  as  a  terror  of  their  childhood.  "  To 
the  generation  before,"  says  Mr.  Arneiy,  who  contributes  some 
notes  on  this  being  — "  namelyr,  to  our  great- grandparents, 
'  Cutty  Dyer '  was  the  dread  of  their  more  matured  years, 
and  was  supposed  to  indict  summary  punishment  on  topers 
as  they  reeled  with  difficulty  by  night  through  the  dark 
streets  to  their  houses."  The  writer  notes  that  the  town  of  Ash- 
burton is  built  along  the  banks  of  the  Yeo  (formerly  the  Ash- 
burn),  and  that  the  principal  street  runs  at  right  angles  to  the 
stream,  which  a  century  ago  was  crossed  by  a  ford,  pedestrians 
using  stepping-stones.  "  Doubtless  in  early  times  the  brook  was 
an  object  of  veneration,  as  we  know  was  the  prevalent  custom  of 
the  age,  as  shown  by  the  enactments  of  Canute  which  ordered  the 
idolatrous  '  veneration  of  streams,  fountains,  rocks,  and  trees '  to 
cease.  .  .  .  The  giant  St.  Christopher  was  afterwards  introduced 
as  a  sort  of  patron  to  fords  and  bridges  to  neutralize  the  evil 
effects  of  the  water-sprite  "  ;  and  in  the  old  churchwardens'  book 
at  Ashburton  are  these  entries,  the  first  in  1536-7,  the  second  in 
1 538-9 : — "Paid  vjd-  for  lokyn  of  the  stocke  to  make  Saynt 
Cristoffer."  "  Paid  jxs-  in  part  payment  of  the  greater  sum  for 
making  the  image  of  St.  Christopher."  This,  Mr.  Arnery  concludes, 
was  doubtless  a  wooden  image  which  stood  perhaps  on  the 
corner  house  by  the  stepping-stoues,  and  which  was  dethronedat  the 
Reformation,  and  probably  cast  into  the  stream,  where  Christopher 
became  transformed  into  the  ogre  Cutty  Dyer,  but  whence  he  got 
his  second  name  Mr.  Atnery  is  unable  to  guess. 

The  same  writer  also  describes  the  curious  custom  of  burning 
the  ashen  faggot  on  Christmas  Eve,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  the 
Ashburton  district.  "  It  is  considered  necessary,"  he  says,  "  to 
Lave  as  large  a  log  as  possible  in  the  middle,  remnants  of  which 
are  supposed  to  continue  smouldering  on  the  hearth  during  the 
twelve  days  of  Christinas,  so  that  a  fire  can  be  raised  at  any 
moment,  day  or  night,  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  bellows  and  a  blast 
of  furze.  .  .  .  Usually'  a  tree  is  chosen,  from  which  the  whole 
faggot  is  made,  and  fastened  by  binders  of  twisted  hazel  or  hake, 
as  it  is  called.  These  are  as  numerous  as  possible,  as  a  quart  of 
cider  is  craved  on  the  burning  through  of  each.  The  whole  is 
confined  by  two  chains."  Mr.  Amery  was  told  by  an  old 
inhabitant  that  burning  the  ashen  faggot  commemorated 
the  first  dressing  of  our  Saviour  in  swaddling-clothes, 
because  Joseph  cut  a  faggot  of  ash,  and  lighted  a  lire  by 
which  the  child  was  first  dressed,  and  he  compares  this  accouut 
with  the  more  imaginative  one  given  by  an  English  gipsy  to  Mr. 
Leland  {English  Gipsies  and  their  Language)  of  the  connexion  in 
the  Rommany  mind  between  the  ash  and  Christmas-time.  The 
writer  tells  us  that  it  is  usual  when  the  fire  has  been  lighted  and 
the  wood  has  begun  to  crack  to  place  the  youngest  child  of  the 
household  on  the  faggot,  its  boldness  or  timidity  being  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  its  future  character.  As  the  faggot  burns  away  a  kind 
of  snap-dragon  is  played  with  tho  hot  chains  which  surround  it. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  same  writer  for  this  curious  piece  of 
information : — "  A  lady,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  informs 
me  that,  when  a  child  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle  at  Ashburton, 
she  was  severely  scolded  by  one  of  the  servants  for  pointing  her 
linger  at  the  moon.  The  act  was  considered  very  wicked,  being  an 
insult,  and  no  one  knew  what  evil  influences  it  might  call  down." 


BABIES  AND  BY-LAWS. 

"TT  was  in  our  earliest  infancy  that  we  were  taught  to  rejoice  in 
-fl-  the  gracious  influences  which  had  smiled  upon  our  birth,  with 
the  result  of  making  us,  not  a  little  heathen,  nor  a  little  slave,  nor 
a  little  gipsy,  nor  even,  according  to  a  stanza  of  doubtful  authority 
but  wide  acceptance,  "  a  little  pig,  to  wallow  in  the  mire,"  but  "  a 
happy  English  child."  That  was  a  very  long  time  ago.  Later  in 
our  experience  we  learnt,  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Chadband,  how  it 
was  "  glorious  to  be  a  human  boy.  And  why  glorious,  my  young 
friend  ?  Because  you  are  capable  of  receiving  the  lessons  of  wis- 
dom ;  because  you  are  capable  of  profiting  by  this  discourse  which 
I  now  deliver  for  your  good ;  because  you  are  not  a  stick,  or  a 
staflj  or  a  stone,  or  a  post : — 

O  running  stream  of  sparkling  joy, 
To  be  a  soaring  human  boy  !  " 

Jo,  if  we  remember  rightly,  did  not  see  the  glory  or  the  joy  alto- 
gether in  the  same  light ;  but  then  he  had  not  "the  advautago  of 
living  in  our  own  time  as  a  human  boy — or,  for  tho  matter  of  that,  a 
girl,  had  the  smiling  influences  so  arranged — under  fourteen  years 
of  age.    Possibly,  if  he  had  possessed  this  advantage,  his  benighted 


consciousness  might  have  left  him  groping  and  blundering  still 
further  in  the  dark,  while,  under  the  enlightening  "  lessons  oi 
wisdom"  of  the  advancing  century,  the  "happy  English  child,"  il 
he  or  she  only  knew  it,  is  happier  now  than  ever.  Mr.  Chadband 
was  but  a  commonplace  instructor  and  guide  at  the  best,  and  the 
poor  little  light  of  his  "  Terewth  "  must  pale  before  the  scientific 
illumination  which  pours  upon  the  path  of  contemporary  babyhood 
from  the  Council  Office.  How  soft  and  gentle,  and  yet  how  bril- 
liant, is  that  bght,  "  measured  "  along"  the  nearest  road  from  the 
residence  of  such  child,''  we  will  endeavour,  however  feebly,  to 
set  forth,  together  with  something  of  the  beneficence  of  its  expe- 
rienced results,  of  which  perhaps,  in  their  modest  self-abnegation, 
"  My  Lords  "  are  not  aware. 

But  it  is  not  to  tho  thronged  street  that  we  would  guide 
the  thoughts  of  our  readers.  The  London  School  Board 
wearies  tu  with  its  endless  talk  ;  Birmingham  deafens.  Deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  England,  by  babbling 
brooks  (with  a  tendency  to  rise  several  feet  in  the  course  of  the 
night)  and  sweet  sequestered  woodland  paths  (about  six  inches 
deep  in  clay  mud  as  an  ordinary  rule,  and  with  a  top-dressing 
of  water  at  frequent  intervals),  lie  the  scenes  in  which  we  desire 
to  interest  them.  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  has  not 
hitherto  been  a  familiar  visitor  to  these  regions,  and  is  not  sup- 
posed to  like  them  very  much  when  he  gets  there ;  while  the 
infant  mind,  beholding  him,  is  usually  lost  in  blank  amazement 
at  the  discovery  that  he  is  not  a  policeman,  and  is  not  come  to 
take  any  one  away  to  prison.  This  latter  conclusion,  however, 
may  not  prove  to  be  always  entirely  justified  by  the  event.  "  Qui 
facit  per  alium  facit  per  se "  is  a  very  old  legal  maxim,  and 
H.M.'s  Inspector  runs  considerable  risk  in  country  districts  of 
becoming  the  victim,  or  bugbear,  of  its  practical  application. 
This  secular  and  undenominational  Archdeacon  may  not  carry 
about  with  him  a  pair  of  handcuffs  among  the  other  penal  ap- 
pliances and  instruments  of  torture  contained  within  his  awful 
black-bag ;  but  his  visitations  are  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  Sompnoure  or  Sumner  as  powerful  as  his  eccle- 
siastical predecessor  of  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  even  more 
relentless  and  implacable.  This  officer  is  ubiquitous,  and  is  found 
in  the  most  retired  comers  of  the  land,  where  even  Inspectors 
fear  to  tread,  where  Government  grants  have  not  penetrated,  and 
the  very  name  of  "My  Lords  "is  unknown.  He  has  the  potential, 
if  not  the  actual,  handcuffs  in  his  pocket ;  "  and  he  telled  me,  he  did, 
that  Thomas  must  go  to  prison  at  Grandchester,  if  he  didn't  pay  the 
five  shillings.  So  I  telled  him  that  Thomas  must  go  to  prison,  then, 
for  he  hadn't  a  got  the  five  shillings  to  pay  with,  nor  likely  these 
times.  And  it  was  along  of  our  Alice,  because  she'd  been  a  stop- 
ping at  home  minding  the  baby,  and  such,  and  she  hadn't  a  been 
at  school,  not  to  call  regular,  in  the  bad  weather."  Alice,  as  it 
turned  out,  had  fallen  short  by  some  dozen  marks  or  so  of  the 
mysterious  annual  250;  and  a  teacher  gifted  with  the  non-official 
virtue  of  common  sense  had  annexed  to  her  name  in  the  exami- 
nation schedule  a  mark  signifying  that  she  had  been  "  beneficially" 
engaged ;  which  mark  H.M.  Inspector  would  have  none  of,  writing 
instead  of  it  the  wrathful  words,  "  Illegally  employed."  From 
this  point  a  somewhat  "  gyrotwistive  "  process  had  brought  about 
the  penalty  on  Thomas,  and  the  visit  of  the  Summoner,  as  above 
described.  It  was  our  own  chance  in  our  late  holiday  roaming  to 
light  upon  Alice  herself  in  her  daring  violation  of  the  (Inspector's) 
law.  There  must  be,  we  fear,  some  "  illegal  "  thread  in  our  mental 
texture ;  for  we  confess  to  having  been  a  little  charmed.  Carry- 
ing the  baby  about  always,  and  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  small 
creatures — her  own  belongings  and  a  neighbour's— she  had  en- 
closed within  an  unscientific  frontier  composed  of  sticks  and  ends 
of  worsted  the  only  portion  of  a  bit  of  old  common  which  could 
be  comparatively  described  as  dry  land,  and  was  exercising  there 
an  orderly  and  popular  sway  which  might  well  be  envied  by  pro- 
consuls of  an  age  more  mature  than  her  twelve  years.  The  un- 
trodden ways  among  which  Alice  dwelt  lay  far  from  the  madding 
crowd  of  School  Boards,  and  of  course,  therefore,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  "  local  authority,''  the  "  School  Attendance  Committee" 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  As  all  these  local  authorities  are  new 
to  their  work,  it  is  not  perhaps  wonderful  if  the  ideas  prevalent 
among  them  generally  should  bo  a  little  mixed,  or  if,  in  carrying 
out  their  official  instructions,  they  should  follow  the  precedent  of 
the  well-known  writer  on  Chinese  metaphysics  who  "  combined 
his  information."  In  the  case  of  the  special  "  local  authority  "  to 
which  we  refer,  the  place  of  that  celebrated  essayist  was  efficiently 
filled  by  the  living  presence  of  H.M.'s  Inspector,  who  had  pro- 
nounced poor  Alice  to  be  "  illegally  employed." 

Yet  to  ordinary  readers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  it  might  ap- 
pear that  she  was  not  "  employed  "  at  all  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  and  that,  if  she  had  been,  the  question  whether  such 
employment  was  "  illegal"  or  not  would  have  been  decided  upon 
evidence  which  was  neither  produced  nor  asked  for.  The  Act  which 
now  regulates  the  employment  of  agricultural  children  is  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  1 876,  39  and  40  Vict.  c.  79,  and  its 
47th  section  distinctly  excludes  from  the  meaning  of  its  provisions 
as  to  "  employment  "  the  child  kept  at  home  for  domestic  purposes 
such  as  "  minding  baby,"  as  not  being  "  labour  exercised  by  way 
of  trade,  or  for  the  purposes  of  gain.'"  Au  exempting  schedule  as 
distinctlypermits  "employment,"  in  thesenseof  the  Act,  tochildren 
above  ten  years  of  age  qualified  by  previous  attendances,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  as  therein  stated.  The  "illegality"  of  any 
"  employment  "  can  therefore  only  bo  shown  by  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  school  registers.  But  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Act  foi 
illegally  employing  a  child  is  one  which  falls  upon  the  employer, 
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and  the  exempting  schedule  has  reference  to  this  portion  of  the 
Act.  Another  portion,  which  in  its  scope  and  provisions  is  en- 
tirely distinct,  has  been  popularly,  and,  we  fear,  r.lso  officially  con- 
fused with  it.  -V  parent  "  habitually  and  without  reasonable  cause 
neglecting  to  provide  efficient  education  for  his  child,"  or  allowing 
the  child  to  be  "  habitually  wandering  and  consorting  witli 
criminals  or  disorderly  persons,"  is  to  be  dealt  with  before  magis- 
trates by  a  process,  hist  of  attendance  orders,  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, of  lines  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  offences  under 
the  former  class  must  be  interpreted  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
-second  class  associated  with  them.  A  parent  whose  child  has  for  j 
veaia  been  sent  to  school  has  not,  one  would  suppose,  "  habitually 
neglected"  its  education  ;  and  yet  it  is,  we  believe,  a  common  and 
growing  practice  to  visit  ordinary  irregularities  of  attendance  by 
procedure  under  this  section,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  magistrates' 
clerks  in  the  matter  of  fees.  In  other  words,  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Act  to  control  parents  of  the  rough,  or  vagrant,  or  criminal 
classes,  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ordinary  Govern- 
ment grants  to  elementary  schools — a  very  admirable  purpose,  no 
doubt,  but  one  scarcely  contemplated  by  the  statute. 

But,  as  the  meshes  of  the  general  law  are  hardly  close  enough  to 
enfold  all  the  babies  and  baby-tenders  scattered  in  out-of-the-way 
rural  haunts,  and  to  drag  them — through  mire  and  mud,  swamps 
and  snowdrifts,  in  fair  weather  and  foul — to  learn  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  hear  the  discourses  concerning  "  the  cat,  the  fat  rat, 
and  the  tin  man  on  the  mat,"  by  which  the  infant  mind  is  earliest 
developed,  a  special  network  of  parochial  "  by-laws  "  (under  the 
Act  of  1S70)  is  gradually  finding  favour  with  "local  authorities  " 
and  with  everybody,  except,  we  should  imagine,  the  poor  babies 
themselves  and  their  parents.  These  modest  little  codes  may  ap- 
pear to  have  a  local  origin,  but  they  are  really  provided,  ready 
made,  by  "  My  Lords,"  with  very  small  liberty  of  choice  in  their 
framing  and  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  any  particular 
neighbourhood.  And  from  a  copy  now  before  us  we  incline  to  think 
that  poor  Thomas  is  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed,  and  had  better 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Grandchester  Gaol  at  once,  and 
have  done  with  it.  "  Every  parent  who  shall  not  observe,  or  who 
shall  neglect  or  violate,  these  Bye-laws  [we  quote  the  otlicial  spell- 
ing without  presuming  either  to  criticize  or  to  explain  it],  or  any  of 
them,  shall  upon  conviction  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding, 
with  the  costs,  five  shillings,  for  each  offence."  In  order  to  assist 
Thomas  in  understanding  his  duty  and  in  keeping  his  live  shillings 
to  buy  bread  and  boots  for  his  babies,  the  "  local  authority  "  has 
very  kindly  told  him  what  is  meant  by  a  "  child,"  by  a  "  school," 
and  even  by  "  the  Code  of  1876."  It  has,  in  fact,  defined  for  him 
every  conceivable  term  except  a  "  road "  and  a  "  reasonable  ex- 
cuse " ;  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  left  to  work  out  by  his  own 
lights  as  he  follows  the  plough.  As  to  the  former  of  these  two 
all-essential  terms — for  the  absence  of  a  "  road  "  of  given  length 
neutralizes  all  the  terrors  of  the  Bench — "My  Lords"  themselves 
preserve  a  diplomatic  silence.  When  asked  not  long  since  by  an 
inquiring  manager  whether  any  official  definition  of  a  "  road  "  had 
been  arrived  at,  their  reply  was  perfect  in  its  courteous  no-mean- 
ing. Emerging  for  once  from  their  official  agnosticism,  it  was 
clear  that  they  were  not  "  at  a  loss  to  know  "  the  drift  of  the  in- 
quiry. But  "  My  Lords"  are  even  more  cruel  to  Thomas  and  his 
mates  in  leaving  them  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  definition  of  a 
"reasonable  excuse,"  and,  worse  than  this,  in  mocking  them  with  a 
logical  fallacy.  "  Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  a  reason- 
able excuse."  Very  likely  ;  but,  as  a  late  Professor  of  Logic  at 
Oxford  was  wont  to  explain,  "  If  I  ask  what  is  meant  by  a 
humbug,  and  am  told  in  reply  that '  Uncle  John  is  a  humbug,' 
the  fact  may  be  true,  but  the  meaning  is  not  defined."  When  "  My 
Lords "  are  therefore  good  enough  to  say  that  "  an  unavoidable 
cause  "  is  "  a  reasonable  excuse, '  the  statement  may  or  may  not 
be  a  case  of  "  ignotum  per  ignotius,"  but  we  are  no  nearer  the 
mark  for  a  definition.  A  few  more  illustrations  might  indeed 
conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  by-laws,  and  would  be  quite  as  in- 
structive as  those  already  issued.  The  following  cases,  gathered 
from  known  historical  authorities,  may  serve  as  specimens: — 

(d)  That  the  child  has  been  devoured  by  a  wolf. 

(e)  That  the  child  has  been  lost  in  a  wood,  where  it  was  last 
seen  eating  blackberries. 

( f  )  That  the  child  has  been  carried  off  by  an  eagle  to  its  nest 
upon  an  inaccessible  precipice. 

But  we  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  most  crushing  blow  for  our 
poor  agricultural  friend.  "  The  time  during  which  every  child 
shall  attend  school,"  under  all  these  penalties  for  non-attend- 
ance, "  shall  be  the  whole  time  for  which  the  school  shall 
be  open,  including  the  day  fixed  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
for  his  annual  visit."  Five  miles  a  day — half  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, half  home  in  the  evening — wet  or  dry,  hail  or  snow ; 
in  such  a  winter  as  the  last,  and  along  such  "  roads  "  as 
bunting-men  know  in  the  hilly  clay-lands — this  is  the  pleasant 
prospect  for  the  "  happy  English  child  "  of  six  years  old  in  our 
days,  all  the  year  round,  "  for  the  whole  time  for  which  the 
school  selected*  shall  be  open."  It  will  be  nothing,  perhaps, 
when  they  are  used  to  it ;  and  the  framers  of  these  codes,  delight- 
ful lor  parents  and  children  alike,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  provide 
•a  complete  scheme  by  which  the  infant  "  human  boy  "  shall  be 
prepared  for  his  "  glorious  "  destiny.  The  lullaby  of  the  cradle 
■should  begin  the  theme,  and,  not  altogether  forgetful  of  the  old 
memories,  the  measured  midnight  paternal  tramp  should  be  paced 
to  a  new  refrain — "By-law,  baby,  By-law,  by  !" 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers  that  in  the  I 
year  1S62  a  new  Code  was  issued  from  the  Council  Oflice  provid-  | 


ing,  among  many  other  educational  improvements,  for  various  per- 
formances to  be  practised  by  children  from  three  to  five  years  of 
age  upon  and  in  connexion  with  the  "  black-board."  It  was,  wo 
b'.iieve,  tho  then  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Lord  Auckland,  who 
pointed  out  to  "  My  Lords,"  as  a  mr.tter  which  thoy  might  acci- 
dentally have  overlooked,  that  children  of  the  ago  indicated  could 
not  even  reach  the  black-board  ;  and  the  Council  Oflico  was  quito 
glad  of  the  information,  which,  it  appeared,  had  not  previously 
been  in  the  official  possession  of  the  department.  A  little  local 
common  sense  and  knowledge  of  children  as  they  are  would  be  of 
no  small  benefit  in  our  own  educational  legislation ;  and  parents  for 
whom  elementary  schools  are  not  required  are  able  to  judge,  aud 
ought  to  judge,  from  their  own  experience  as  to  the  varying 
conditions,  whether  of  a  child's  life,  of  our  uncertain  climate,  or 
of  our  country  districts,  which  may  influence  and  modify  the 
cut-and-dried  regulations  officially  promulgated  from  Whitehall. 


TRAPPERS  AND  THE  FUR-TRADERS. 

npiIE  last  report  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  indicates  a  con- 
—  tinued  fall  in  prices  in  the  fur  trade,  and  expresses  fears  of  a 
further  decline  in  the  sales  of  the  coming  spring.  It  almost  appears 
as  if  we  were  witnessing  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  supply 
aud  demand  diminishing  together;  for  we  may  assume  that  un- 
remitting persecution  has  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  while  they  must  certainly  have  been  receding 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trading  posts  to  solitudes  still  more 
inaccessible  and  inhospitable.  If  the  demand  for  furs  is  on  the  de- 
crease, it  cannot  be  because  the  climate  is  improving  in  the  countries 
that  used  to  be  the  best  customers  of  the  Fur  Companies.  The 
Russian  and  Scandinavian  winters  are  as  long  and  severe  as  ever ; 
wo  should  fancy  that  the  merchants  at  the  great  fair  at  Nijni- 
Novgorod  still  do  as  brisk  a  wholesale  business ;  nor  can  the  articles 
in  the  famous  fur  warehouses  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin  have  lost  any 
of  their  attractions  for  shivering  North  Germans,  Robes  and  trim- 
mings of  the  richer  and  softer  peltries  have  always  been  the  fashion 
at  Vienna,  as  the  visitor  may  see  any  winter  day  by  marking  the 
carriages  that  roll  round  the  Ring  or  under  the  leafless  alleys  of 
the  Prater.  As  for  the  Magyars,  they  have  what  one  might  call 
a  mania  for  the  wear,  were  it  not  that  we  can  well  understand 
the  inexpressible  comfort  of  wrappings  that  are  in  some  measure 
impervious  to  the  bitter  winds  that  sweep  down  from  the  Car- 
pathians across  the  shelterless  Hungarian  plains.  Even  Southern 
Europeans  seem  to  be  sensitive  to  cold  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  normal  warmth  of  their  enervating  climate.  When  an  Italian 
finds  his  constitution  threatened  with  a  collapse,  when  his  liver 
is  out  of  order  or  his  digestion  impaired,  his  first  idea  is  to  envelop 
himself  in  coverings  that  guard  him  against  unwholesome  exhala- 
tions or  sharp  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  It  makes  you  hotter 
than  you  feel  already  to  see  him  lounging  along  in  his  fur-trimmed 
cloak  on  a  balmy  spring  day  on  the  sunny  Chaiaia  at  Naples  or 
the  sunnier  Marina  of  Palermo,  when  you  are  labouring  under 
the  weight  of  your  lightest  coat,  and  regretting  that  your  summer 
garments  are  in  England.  As  for  the  Spaniard,  he  seldom  quits 
his  voluminous  eapa  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year ; 
and  if  he  can  afford  to  ballast  it  with  furs  against  the  blasts  from 
his  sierras,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  Those  terrible  winds  are 
said,  as  they  come  whistling  round  the  corners  of  the  streets,  to 
snuff  out  lives  like  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  and  his  city  of  Madrid, 
on  his  lofty  plateau,  is  at  once  the  hottest  and  coldest  capital  of 
Europe.  We  English,  too,  in  spite  of  our  insular  situation  and  the 
moderating  influences  we  owe  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  can  hardly,  in 
our  own  idea,  be  too  warmly  clad  through  many  weeks  in  the  year  : 
and  many  of  us  are  sure  to  buy  furs,  when  we  can  afford  them,  so 
long  as  fogs  and  frosts  alternate  through  our  winters.  Nor  is  the 
purchase  of  furs  confined  to  the  European  nations  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  advanced  civilization,  or  to  the  natives  of  tho 
United  States,  with  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  their  seasons.  The 
merchants  from  the  steppes  of  Northern  Siberia  do  a  smart  stroke 
of  business  in  time  of  peace  with  the  pachas  and  merchants  of 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Tartar 
Khanates  and  the  chiefs  of  marauding  hordes  of  Turkomans,  and 
with  the  priests  and  wealthy  laymen  of  Tibet ;  while  the  mandarins 
of  the  Flowery  Laud  aud  the  daimios  of  Japan  deck  themselves 
out  on  occasions  of  ceremony  in  the  spoils  of  the  sea-otter  and  the 
ermine. 

All  these  people  must  be  buying  more  or  less,  as  they  have 
bought  before  aud  will  buy  again.  But  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  the  general  depression,  with  intermitting  wars  and  overgrown 
armaments,  may  have  been  exercising  a  perceptible  influence 
on  the  fur  market.  Furs,  so  far  as  the  chief  profits  of  the  traders 
are  concerned,  are  essentially  luxuries  of  the  rich  and  prosperous. 
It  is  the  rarest  aud  finest  skins  that  yield  the  most  lucrative 
returns,  since  they  command  prices  that  become  fanciful  in  pro- 
portion to  their  scarcity.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  run  up  heavy 
bills  with  a  fashionable  furrier  as  with  a  jeweller  or  cestbetic 
silversmith.  But  there  is  a  great  point  in  favour  of  tho  fur- 
trader  in  the  psrishable  nature  of  his  costly  wares.  Jewelry 
may  ba  handed  down  in  a  family  as  heirlooms,  aud  at  the  worst 
the  stones  will  only  need  resetting.  There  are  diamonds  and 
emeralds  that  have  historical  reputations  and  gain  in  value  with 
the  growing  lustre  of  their  associations.  Services  of  plate  are 
simply  indestructible,  and  even  if  they  should  be  fused  in  soma 
great  conflagiatiou,  the  precious  metal  remains  and  has  only  to 
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be  manipulated  again.  But  a  set  of  skins  of  the  sea-otter  or  sable 
can  only  last  a  certain  time,  even  with,  the  utmost  care.  There 
are  accidents  from  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  protect 
them.  The  moth  will  find  its  way  into  your  repositories ;  and 
at  ail  events  the  hairs  will  rub  off  with  rough  usage,  while  the 
soft  and  velvety  gloss  will  suffer  with  wear  and  exposure  to 
weather.  The  wealthy  connoisseurs  who  strive  to  outshine 
each  other  in  the  Newski  Prospect,  in  the  Vieunese  King, 
or  on  the  Parisian  Boulevards,  are  of  course  fastidious  as  to 
appearances,  and  on  the  first  premonitory  symptoms  of  shabbiness, 
exchange  their  suits  of  skins  for  others.  If  they  have  been  driven 
to  economize,  contrary  to  their  habits,  we  may  be  sure  they  will 
launch  out  aaain,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  as  soon  as  their  cir- 
cumstances become  easier.  There  will  bo  keener  competition 
than  before  when  they  are  replenishing  their  fur  wardrobes  ;  and 
prices  may  temporarily  rule  higher  than  ever,  as  queens  of  society 
are  determined  to  outbid  their  rivals  for  the  precious  rarities  they 
are  determined  to  possess.  But  we  suspect  that,  on  the  other 
band,  the  more  common  kinds  of  fur  may  be  permanently  less  in 
request  than  they  have  been.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  late  in  the  manufacture  of  weather-proof  woollen 
materials ;  and  the  fashion  of  feminine  ulsters  must  have  dealt  a 
blow  to  the  furriers.  When  beaver  hats  and  bonnels  were. re- 
placed by  silk,  the  beaver,  who  was  in  course  of  being  remorselessly 
extirpated,  had  a  turn  of  luck  which  must  have  astonished  thatiutelli- 
gent  animal  as  he  took  out  a  fresh  lease  of  existence.  And  so  these 
ulsters  of  almost  imperishable  Irish  frieze,  as  stout  as  fabrics  of 
planking  and  decidedly  less  destructible,  may  bring  a  reprieve  to 
the  more  vulgar  races  of  Arctic  animals,  and  put  a  check  on  the 
savage  atrocities  of  seal-hunting. 

There  may  be  as  much  romance  in  the  history  of  a  suit  of  furs 
as  in  that  of  a  necklace  of  brilliants  or  emeralds ;  though  we 
suspect  the  wearers  seldom  give  even  a  passing  thought  to  the 
hardships  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  rough  hunters  and 
trappers.  Indeed  it  seems  surprising  to  an  outsider  that  an  asso- 
ciation like  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  finds  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting its  stall'  of  highly-efficient  servants.  When  the  beaver 
and  the  buffalo  were  being  hunted  further  to  the  south,  in  the 
regions  of  prairie  and  mountain  that  have  been  transformed  into 
"States"  and  "  Territories,"  we  can  understand  the  fascination  of 
the  pursuit  to  the  pioneer  of  Western  civilization.  He  knew 
nothing  of  luxury ;  he  had  never  been  used  to  what  we  call 
comfort,  and  he  loved  danger  for  its  own  sake.  The  tameuess  of 
regular  everyday  work  was  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  had  sickened 
of  the  monotony  of  view  from  the  door  of  his  log  cabin  before 
securing  the  last  of  the  shingles  on  the  roof.  When  he  struck  out 
into  the  wilds  with  his  traps  and  his  rifle  it  is  true  that  he  carried 
bis  life  in  his  hand.  Encroaching  on  the  hunting-grounds  of 
hostile  savages,  he  dared  hardly  light  a  fire  to  cook  the  evening 
meal;  he  had  to  mask  his  trail  as  well  as  he  could,  and  he  had  to 
"  cache  "  himself  and  his  belongings  in  some  copse  between  setting 
his  traps  and  revisiting  them.  As  he  skulked  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream  with  eyes  "  skinned  "  on  the  outlook  for  "  beaver-sign, :' 
he  might  be  shot  at  any  moment  from  an  ambush ;  and  while  he 
discharged  the  contents  of  his  piece  at  the  buiialo  there  might  be 
an  Indian  waiting  to  take  him  at  advantage.  He  suffered  often 
from  cold  and  hunger ;  he  had  not  unfrequently  to  abandon  the 
fruits  of  a  season  if  he  hoped  to  carry  his  scalp  back  on  his 
head ;  and  he  was  almost  invariably  deep  in  debt  to  the  traders  of 
the  settlements,  who  took  advantage  of  his  reckless  habits  and  his 
necessities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  excitement  in 
the  life  while  it  lasted,  which  more  than  made  up  for  all  its 
privations,  and  spoiled  him  utterly  for  more  peaceful  pursuits. 
There  was  excitement,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  circumventing  the 
wary  wild  animals,  but  in  keeping  himself  out  of  reach  of  his 
watchful  enemies.  There  was  excitement  in  the  lottery  of 
trapping,  where  he  might  be  wonderfully  lucky  or  the  reverse. 
There  was  excitement  in  the  balmy  but  invigorating  air  he 
breathed,  when  his  blanket  became  almost  an  encumbrance 
at  night  for  many  months  in  the  season.  There  was  some- 
thing homelike  to  a  daring  wanderer  like  him  in  the  woods 
and  rich  vegetation  that  covered  the  face  of  the  country, 
though  he  was  unconscious  of  any  appreciation  of  the  picturesque 
or  the  beautiful.  Above  all,  there  was  excitement  in  the  fierce 
tight  when  a  group  of  trappers  matched  their  guns  and  knives 
against  the  arrows  and  tomahawks  of  the  Bed  men,  and  in  the 
revelry  with  which  they  celebrated  their  successes  afterwards, 
when  the  gains  of  a  season  were  squandered  in  a  week.  The 
trapper  troubled  himself  but  little  as  to  w  hat  was  to  become  of 
him  in  his  old  age,  since  nothing  was  less  probablo  than  that  he 
should  ever  attain  to  it ;  and,  with  his  peculiar  temperament  and 
tastes,  we  can  imagine  him,  according  to  his  lights,  one  of  the 
most  enviable  of  sporting  adventurers. 

But  it  is  a  very  different  slate  of  things  with  the  men  who  take 
service  with  the  Company  whose  fur-bearing  domains  form  the 
bishopric  of  Rupert's  Land.  There  are  short  summers,  with  win- 
ters that  are  almost  interminable  :  and  the  trapping  must  be  done 
in  the  severity  of  winter,  when  starvation,  getting  the  better  of 
suspicion,  forces  the  animals  to  take  the  baits.  There  are  thick', 
gloomy  pine-woods,  stretching  league  upon  league,  snowy  steppes, 
and  frozen  expanses  of  most  inhospitable  aspect.  As  the  business 
of  trapping  has  been  systematically  pursued,  the  game,  as  we  have 
remarked,  has  been  receding  from  the  settlements  ;  and  you  must 
follow  it  up  to  its  retreats  in  the  desolation  of  the  wilds,  camping 
out  many  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  base  of  operations, 
"i'ou  may  fail  to  supplement  the  regular  store  rations  with  hunt- 


ing ;  all  but  the  deer  or  elk  that  are  killed  must  be  sadly  out 
of  condition ;  and  the  supplies  of  food  that  are  brought  front 
the  store-rooms  must  necessarily  be  restricted  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  them.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  one-half  cf 
a  party  to  have  to  retrace  the  vast  distance  they  have  travelled 
that  they  may  renew  their  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  while 
their  companions,  who  are  to  see  to  the  traps  till  their  return,  have 
to  put  up  with  privations  in  intense  anxiety.  Indeed  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  life  is  the  practice  of  the  many-sided 
endurance  which  must  be  exceptionally  trying  to  men  who  are 
constitutionally  energetic  and  active.  They  have  to  bear  up,  not 
only  against  cold  and  hunger,  and  possibly  a  long  continuation  of 
most  disheartening  ill-luck,  but  against  the  dreary  monotony  of 
an  everyday  existence  in  which  any  sensations  that  come  in  by 
way  of  interlude  are  likely  to  be  disagreeable  in  the  extreme.  The 
superintendents  of  the  posts  and  the  officers  of  the  Company 
are  for  the  most  part  men  of  more  than  average  intelligence,  who 
would  probably  have  made  their  way  in  the  world  had  they 
decided  to  push  their  fortunes  as  farmers  or  traders  on 
their  own  account.  As  agents  of  the  Company,  they  have  to 
submit  to  a  life  of  perpetual  isolation,  and  can  only  communicate 
with  society  by  a  chain  of  stages  lying  through  the  forts  that  are 
dotted  over  the  wilderness.  Letters  and  journals  delivered  periodi- 
cally in  packages  are  laid  clown  for  deliberate  consumption,  like  the 
deer  and  buffalo  meat  which  they  jerk  in  the  summer-time.  They 
lead  a  barrack  life  by  rule,  sitting  down  at  stated  hours  to  the  same 
primitive  fare,  in  the  company  that  is  become  only  too  familiar.  They 
must  have  "  sucked  each  other's  brains  "  till  the  exhaustion  is  com- 
plete, and  travelled  over  each  inch  of  their  respective  minds  till  they 
know  them  as  well  as  the  bit  of  prairie  that  lies  round  their  stockade. 
Their  duties,  such  as  they  are,  detain  them  chiefly  withindoors;  and  it 
is  seldom,  indeed,  that  they  get  a  change  of  scene,  since  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  have  their  duties  performed  in  their  absence.  It  may  be  an 
agreeable  break  in  a  wearisome  life  when  the  bands  of  roving 
Indians  move  up  to  the  post  to  sell  the  skins  they  have  gathered 
through  the  season ;  though  these  proteges  of  the  Company  take 
a  good  deal  of  looking  after,  and  neither  life  nor  articles  of 
property  are  safe.  We  need  hardly  sketch  the  picture  of  the 
winter,  when  the  air  is  thick  with  snow-iiakes  all  around, 
and  the  snow  drift  is  being  heaped  against  the  wooden  pali- 
sades ;  when  the  thermometer  has  fallen  to  any  number  of  degrees 
below  zero,  and  the  closely-imprisoned  inmates  are  thrown 
absolutely  on  their  own  resources  for  entertainment.  They  may 
be  tempted  to  be  indisposed  by  way  of  variety,  but  serious 
illness  is  out  of  the  question.  For  the  only  mode  of  travelling  is 
by  sledges ;  the  rivers  have  either  become  impassable,  or  are  only 
to  be  crossed  at  extreme  peril,  and  the  nearest  doctor  may  be  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  You  might  be  dead  and  buried  many  times 
before  you  reached  him  ;  though,  by  the  way,  burial  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for,  if  there  should  unfortunately  be  occasion  for  a 
funeral,  the  ceremony  must  be  deferred  to  the  spring.  But 
Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  men  get  habituated  to  anything;  and  many  a 
moping  invalid  in  England  min;ht  be  willing  to  change  places 
with  a  Hudson's  Bay  servant  whose  health  is  as  sound  as  his 
spirits  are  equable. 


A  POINT  IN  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 

THE  libel  cases  with  which  so  disproportiomte  a  measure  of 
judicial  time  has  lately  been  taken  up  are  not,  as  a  rule,  in- 
structive. Governments  have  arrived  at  the  wisdom  of  letting 
people  say  pretty  much  what  they  will,  short  of  absolute  sedition,, 
and  the  contest  between  the  legitimate  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  autocratic  censorship  of  the  State  is  practically  at  an  end  in 
this  country.  Knotty  points  of  law  do  not  commonly  arise  in 
such  proceedings,  and  what  interest  recent  cases  have  excited  has 
for  the  most  part  been  of  an  unhealthy  kind,  based  on  the  viru- 
lence of  the  language  employed  or  the  position  of  the  persons 
attacked.  It  is  therefore  refreshing  to  lind  a  really  important 
question  raised  and  decided  in  one  of  these  suits  generally  so  un- 
profitable to  the  community  at  large.  For  obvious  reasons 
we  forbear  to  oiler  the  slightest  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  now  pending  between  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 
nor  do  we  even  intend  to  deal  with  the  facts,  further 
than  majr  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  bearings  of  the  legal 
question  referred  to.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Lawson  last  month 
summoned  Mr.  Labouchere  before  Sir  Robert  Carden  for  the  pub- 
lication of  an  alleged  libel  in  a  number  of  Truth,  published  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1879.  The  criminal  law  recognizes  two  distinct 
classes  of  libel — the  one  where  a  libel  is  maliciously  published  by 
a  person  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  the  other  where  this 
element  of  knowledge  is  absent.  The  main  difference  consists  in 
the  measure  of  punishment  which  may  be  allotted  to  a  person 
convicted  of  one  or  other  of  these  offences,  the  latter  being,  of 
course,  the  less  heavily  visited ;  and  it  was  with  the  latter  oflence 
only  that  Mr.  Lawson  charged  Mr.  Labouchere.  Part  of  the 
alleged  libel  consisted  in  a  statement  that  Mr.  Lawson  was 
a  disgrace  to  journalism ;  and  when  the  case  came  on  for 
hearing,  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  conducted  his  own  defence,  pro- 
ceeded to  cross-examine  Mr.  Lawson  at  considerable  length 
on  matters  connected  with  his  management  of  and  interest  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  moreover  required  the  production  of  certain 
numbers  of  that  journal  ou  which  to  base  further  cross-exauiina- 
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tion.  Naturally  cross-examination  may  proceed  a  (rood  'way  before 
any  one  but  the  cross-examiner  can  clearly  perceive  the  drift  and 
objectofit,  and  so  Mr.  Labouchere  was  permitted  to  continue  for  some 
time.  When  at  length  it  became  evident  that  the  main  object  of 
his  interrogation  was  to  elicit  admissions  which  might  be  inter- 
preted into  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  he  had  brought 
against  Mr.  Lawson,  objection  was  taken  to  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, and,  after  considerable  discussion,  Sir  Robert  Garden 
refused  to  permit  him  to  proceed  further,  and  the  case  was  ad- 
journed in  order  to  give  Mr.  Labouchere  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  opinion  of  a  superior  court  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
line  taken  by  him.  Mr.  Labouchere  subsequently  applied  to  the 
Queen's  Bench  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  Sir  Robert  Garden  to 
bear  evidence,  whether  by  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  I 
the  prosecution  or  by  the  direct  evidence  of  witnesses  called  for  I 
the  defence,  designed  to  show  that  the  assertions  denounced  as 
libels  were  true,  and  that  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that 
they  should  be  published.  A  rule  was  granted,  and  on  Wednesday  j 
and"  Thursday  in  the  present  week  the  matter  was  fully  dis- 
Cussed  and  ultimately  decided  adversely  to  Mr.  Labouchere. 

The  point  of  law  is  a  curious  one,  and  arises  by  reason  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  In  civil  cases — that  is  to  say,  where  a  man 
wbo  conceives  that  he  has  been  libelled  chooses  to  resort  to  the  civil 
rather  than  the  criminal  law  for  his  remedy — the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tions constitutes  an  absolute  defence.  Where  the  aggrieved  person 
proceeds  against  his  aspersor  criminally  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  old  rule,  as  to  the  continuance  of  which  much 
popular  error  exists,  was  "  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the 
libel."  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  passed  in  I S43,  enacts  that  "  On 
the  trial  of  any  indictment  or  information  for  a  defamatory  libel, 
the  defendant  having  pleaded  such  plea  as  is  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, the  truth  of  the  matters  charged  may  be  inquired  into,  but 
shall  not  amount  to  a  defence  unless  it  was  for  the  public  good 
that  the  matters  charged  should  be  published,  and  to  entitle  the 
defendant  to  give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  matters  charged 
as  a  defence  to  such  indictment  or  information,  it  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  defendant  in  pleading  to  the  said  in- 
dictment or  information  to  allege  the  truth  of  the  said 
matters  charged  in  the  mauner  now  required  for  pleading  a 
justification  to  an  action  for  defamation,  and  further  to  allege 
that  it  was  for  the  public  benetit  that  the  said  matters  charged 
should  be  published,  and  the  particular  fact  or  facts  by  reason 
whereof  it  was  for  the  public  benetit  that  the  said  matters  charged 
should  be  published."  We  have  quoted  this  section  in  full,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  argument  practically  turns  on  its  wording. 
Now  it  will  at  once  be  observed  that  the  power  of  setting  up  this 
defence  is  made  subject  to  certain  conditions.  The  defence  must 
be  pleaded  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  iu  a  civil  action — 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  definitely  stated  on  the  record  that  the 
defendant  intends  to  rely  on  two  facts  as  exonerating  him  from 
blame  in  respect  of  what  he  has  written  ;  first,  that  it  was  true, 
and  second,  that  the  public  interest  was  consulted  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  matter  complained  of.  The  measure  is  so  far  as 
it  goes  a  wise  one.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  a  gross 
abuse  if  persons  were  debarred  from  commuuicating  to  the 
public  at  large  information  which  might  protect  society  from 
the  wiles  of  an  impostor.  A  man  who  has  been  defrauded 
performs  a  duty  and  a  service  towards-  his  fellow-creatures 
by  giving  them  the  benetit  of  his  experience.  Numerous  other 
cases  will  suggest  themselves  where  silence  would  be  an  offence 
rather  than  publication.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are 
not  far  to  seek  where  the  dissemination  of  a  fact  may  be  injurious 
to  an  individual  without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
community,  and  such  dissemination  the  criminal  law  declines  to 
protect.  One  thing  in  the  present  case  is  not  very  clear  to  our 
mind.  The  main  point  which  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  justification  of 
his  somewhat  broad  assertion  against  Mr.  Lawson,  sought  to 
elicit  from  him,  was  an  alleged  sudden  and  unaccountable 
change  which  took  place  in  the  politics  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
whilst  under  Mr.  Lawson "s  management.  It  may  be  perfectly  true 
that  the  Daily  Telegraph  has,  as  it  alleges,  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  world ;  but  it  is  going  rather  far  to  say  that  it  is  to  the 
public  interest  to  disclose  the  circumstances  which  may  have  led 
to  the  veering  of  its  political  advocacy.  Asa  rule,  people  take  in  a 
newspaper  because  it  accords  with  their  political  sentiments  rather  j 
than  with  a  view  to  moulding  their  opinions  implicitly  upon  the  lines 
laid  down  in  this  or  that  journal ;  and,  considering  "the  very  varied  | 
and  numerous  papers  now  in  circulation,  we  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  think  that,  supposing  Mr.  Labouchere's  theory  to  be  correct, 
the  evil,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  public,  would  have  neutralized  itself; 
and  that  when  people  found  the  Daily  Telegraph  running  counter 
to  their  views,  they  would  have  abandoned  it  for  some  more  conge- 
nial print,  rather  than  blindly  follow  its  lead.  The  least  that  can 
be  said  is  that  Mr.  Labouchere  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to 
his  opponent's  journal  by  attributing  to  it  so  vast  an  influence  on 
public  opinion.  This  point,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  dwelt  upon,  and  it  was  apparently  assumed  that  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Labouchere  were,  if  true,  such  as  it 
was  desirable  to  publish  in  the  public  interest.  The  real  battle 
was  as  to  whether  evidence  of  their  truth  could  be  {rone  into  before, 
the  magistrate,  Mr.  Labouchere  being  desirous  of  demonstrating 
their  veracity  not  only  b}r  cross-examination  of  the  prosecutor,  but 
also  by  evidence  adduced  cn  his  own  behalf. 

Reverting  now  to  the  section  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act  quoted 
above,  we  may  premise  that  the  law,  unless  it  be  shown  to  have 


been  altered  by  that  or  the  subsequent  enactments  to  which  wa 
shall  hereafter  refer,  is  clear  that  in  cases  of  libel  the  magistrate, 
so  soon  as  it  has  been  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  matter 
complained  of  is  libellous  and  the  publication  thereof  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  defendant,  is  bound  to  commit  him  for  trial. 
Then,  in  what  way  does  Lord  Campbell's  Act  apply  to  proceedings 
before  magistrates  ?  It  will  be  observed  that  it  speaks  only  of  the 
"  trial  of  any  indictment  or  information  for  a  defamatory  libel." 
Now,  the  idea  of  an  indictment  or  information  is  perfectly  foreign 
to  a  preliminary  investigation  before  justices  of  the  peace.  All 
such  formalities  are  subsequent  and  independent  of  the  preliminary 
inquiry,  the  only  foundation  for  which  is  a  summons  or  warrant. 
Then  the  defence  and  evidence  in  support  of  it  are  only  to  be 
admitted  where  such  defence  is  pleaded  in  a  peculiar  and  pre- 
scribed manner — a  manner  wholly  incongruous  and  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  where  no  such  things 
as  pleadings  are  dreamt  of.  Moreover,  the  section  goes  on  to  enact 
that  where  such  plea  is  pleaded,  a'id  the  defendant  is  subsequently 
convicted,  the  court  in  awarding  punishment  may  take  such  plea 
into  consideration,  either  in  mitigation  or  aggravation  of  tht* 
offence.  A  magistrate  has  in  such  cases  no  power  to  award  punish- 
ment at  all ;  he  can  merely  dismiss  the  summons  or  commit  the 
defendant  for  trial ;  therefore  this  provision  clearly  shows  that  the 
section  has  no  application  to  proceedings  within  his  jurisdiction. 
The  fact  is,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pointed  out,  that  Lord 
Campbell's  Act  was  an  innovation  on  the  then  existing  law,  and 
therefore  the  innovation  cannot  be  carried  further  than  it  avowedly 
extends.  The  innovation  it  introduced  was  circumscribed  by  certain 
formalities,  and  applied  to  only  a  specified  stage  of  the  proceedings ; 
and  therefore  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it,  apart  from  all  questions 
of  expediency.  The  law  directly  relating  to  libel  being  insufficient  to 
support  Mr.  Labouchere's  contention,  resort  was  had  to  more  general 
enactments  relating  to  preliminary  inquiries  before  magistrates 
under  which  Mr.  Labouchere  considered  himself  entitled  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  alleged  libels.  Stat.  11  &  12 
Yict.  c.  42,  sec.  17,  directs  a  magistrate  to  take  the  statements  of 
persons  who  know  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  but  it 
is  obvious  from  the  context  that  this  applies  only  where  the 
magistrate  has  made  up  his  mind  to  commit  for  trial ;  and,  more- 
over, the  "  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  "  is  not  such  a 
term  as  would  reasonably  include  the  question  of  the  truth  of  a 
libel.  With  regard  to  this  statute  the  argument  was  not  muck 
pressed;  but  on  a  later  one,  the  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  contentions 
were  raised  in  which  there  was  much  more  show  of  right  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  From  the  recital  in  the  section  of  the 
last-named  Act  which  was  most  relied  on,  it  is  obvious  that  its 
intention  was  to  obviate  the  injustice  under  which  poor  defend- 
ants were  found  to  suffer  from  not  being  able,  by  reason  of  their 
poverty,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  important  witnesses 
on  their  behalf  at  the  trial.  Notwithstanding  this  recital, 
however,  if  the  enacting  words  of  the  section  are  found 
to  be  sufficiently  broad  to  include  the  case  of  any  person, 
independently  of  his  financial  position,  a  rich  man  is  undoubtedly 
as  much  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions  as  a  poor  one. 
Now  what  the  section  euacts  is  this — that  where  any  person  shall 
appear  or  be  brought  before  any  justice  or  justices  charged  with 
an  indictable  offence,  such  justice  or  justices,  before  committing 
him  for  trial  or  admitting  him  to  bail,  shall  demand  and  require 
of  him  whether  he  desires  to  call  any  witnesses  ;  and,  if  he  shall  do 
so,  such  justice  or  justices  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  per- 
son, take  the  statement  on  oath  or  affirmation,  both  in  examination 
and  cross-examination  of  those  who  shall  be  so  called  as  witnesses 
by  the  accused  person,  and  who  shall  know  anything  relating  to 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  anything  tending  to 
prove  the  innocence  of  such  accused  person  ;  and  the  statements  of 
such  witnesses  are  to  be  transmitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  trial, 
together  with  the  other  depositions,  and  the  witnesses  to  be  bound 
over  to  appear  and  give  evidence  at  such  trial.  Now  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  obvious  that,  notwithstanding  its  recital,  this  section 
does  apply  to  the  case  of  all  accused  persons;  and  therefore,  if  Mr. 
Labouchere  could  show  that  he  was  otherwise  within  its  purview,, 
his  wealth  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  taking  advantage  of 
its  provisions. 

It  was  ingeniously  argued  on  his  behalf  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
truth  of  the  alleged  libel,  and  its  publication  in  the  interests  of 
society,  would  ultimately  constitute  a  complete  defence,  anything 
tending  to  demonstrate  these  points  would  be  "  something  tending 
to  prove  the  innocence  "  of  Mr.  Labouchere  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  committing  for  trial,  or  admitting  to 
bail,"  "  such  trial,"  and  the  provisions  as  to  the  transmission  of 
the  statements,  and  the  binding  over  of  the  witnesses,  show  clearly 
that  the  object  of  this  enactment  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  prior  one  above  quoted — namely,  that  after  the  magistrate  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  send  the  case  for  trial,  the  defendant  is  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  adducing  matters  which  may  serve  him 
when  the  case  comes  before  the  tribunal  which  is  finally  to 
settle  the  matter.  But  Sir  Robert  Carden  has  not  made  up,  and 
may  never  make  up,  his  mind  to  commit  Mr.  Labouchere  for  trial,, 
and  moreover  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Lawson,  which  was  the 
point  at  which  the  investigation  broke  off,  and  as  to  which  the 
question  was  directly  raised,  cannot  be  treated  as  the  evidence  of 
a  witness  called  for  the  defence. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Labouchere  is  applying  for  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  as  well  to  decide  now  whether,  in  the  event 
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of  his  being  committed,  he  would  be  entitled  to  call  witnesses  to 
prove  a  justification.  The  court  apparently  consider  that  he  would 
not.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  discarded  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  statute 
for  the  sake  of  perpetuation  of  testimony  in  cases  not  otherwise 
within  its  scope,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  view  the  court  takes  is 
that  nothing  in  the  way  of  justification  can  be  relevant  to  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  tend  to  prove  Mr.  Labouchere's 
innocence,  until  such  justification  has  been  duly  pleaded.  If  this 
"be  so,  we  can  only  say  we  consider  it  an  unfortunate  anomaly  of 
the  law  of  libel.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  a  person  accused  of, 
and  committed  for,  libel  may,  in  view  of  the  possible  aggravation 
of  punishment  which  may  follow  upon  a  plea  of  justification  not 
proved,  abstain  from  putting  such  plea  upon  the  record,  in  which 
case  evidence  of  justification  taken  before  the  magistrate  would 
not  be  adducible  at  the  trial ;  but  it  would  be  a  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  to  hold  that  anything  which  may  ultimately 
tend  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the  accused  should  be  admissible 
before  the  magistrate,  inasmuch  as,  apart  from  the  question  of  per- 
petuation of  testimony,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  in  these  days 
of  full  reporting  to  be  able  to  adduce  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  anything  which  tends  to  clear  his  character  of  a  stigma 
sought  to  be  affixed  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  point  in  the  present  case  is  the  one 
strongly  urged  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  that  if  the  law  be  as 
the  Queen's  Bench  has  laid  it  down  to  be,  a  man  may  be  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  libel  to  which  he  has  an  absolute  and  com- 
plete defence.  Unquestionably  that  is  so,  and  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  it  is.  Having  once  recognized  the  doctrine  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  be  punished  for  telling  a  salutary  truth,  the  Legislature 
ought  not  to  let  such  a  man  be  precluded  from  proving  that  this  is 
exactly  what  he  has  done  until  he  has  suffered  inconvenience, 
obloquy,  and  perhaps  imprisonment.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is 
a  disgrace  to  our  legal  system,  and  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  are  no  advocates  for  protracted  preliminary  in- 
quiries ;  but  any  amount  of  delay  would  be  preferable  to  the  per- 
petration of  such  gross  injustice  as  might  any  day  result  from  the 
present  condition  of  our  law  on  this  point.  A  man  might  be 
ruined  for  life,  aud  his  health  permanently  injured  by  proceedings 
which  should  ultimately  result  in  his  triumphant  victory,  and  his 
being  demonstrated  to  be  a  benefactor  to  mankind  at  large. 

Of  the  two  cases  so  freely  discussed  during  the  late  proceedings, 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  One,  Reg.  v.  Townsend,  was  absolutely 
in  point,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
Queen's  Bench.  The  other,  Beg.  v.  Ellison,  as  it  was  frequently 
but  wrongly  termed,  was  clearly  distinguishable,  inasmuch  as 
there  the  charge  was  that  of  publishing  a  libel  knowing  it  to  be 
false,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  truth  of  the  libel  could  be 
inquired  into  before  the  magistrate,  inasmuch  as,  unless  it  was 
false,  there  was  no  offence  for  which  he  could  commit. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

THE  racing  season  of  the  year  1879  will  be  remembered  as 
having  been  the  wettest  on  record.  Until  the  month  of 
October  there  was  scarcely  a  single  meeting  favoured  by  fine 
weather.  Indeed  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  season,  which 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  most  unpleasant,  were  the  only 
part  of  the  racing  year  during  which  the  weather  was 
tolerably  agreeable.  Bacing  under  an  umbrella  is  a  comfortless 
amusement,  and  standing  ankle-deep  in  mud  is  not  a  health- 
giving  pursuit.  But,  whatever  the  weather,  people  will  go 
to  races.  Good  racing  is  well  worth  seeing,  and  it  has  its 
iuterest  even  to  non-betting  men.  Melancholy  as  the  fact  may 
be,  horse-racing  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  national  amusements  ; 
and  even  quiet  country  clergymen  have  been  known  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  first  favourite  for  the  Derby. 
In  consequence  of  the  heavy  state  of  the  ground  during  the  great 
part  of  the  summer,  the  public  form  exhibited  by  racehorses  has 
been  singularly  untrustworthy.  When  horses  which  had  run 
together  on  courses  which  were  susceptible  of  wet  met  again  on 
heaths  which  would  not  retain  moisture,  the  results  were  found  to 
be  so  widely  different  that  it  became  most  difficult  to  make 
approximate  forecasts  of  races.  It  was  in  vain  that  racing 
men  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Racing  Calendar  with  the 
assiduity  of  theologians  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture ;  for 
public  form,  instead  of  being  an  infallible  guide,  proved  a  mere 
will-o'-the-wisp.  Bewildering  as  this  state  of  affairs  was  to 
betting  men,  it  was  far  from  being  so  unsatisfactory  to  lovers  of 
racing  for  its  own  sake,  as  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  satis- 
faction in  seeing  a  strong  thoroughbred  gallop  away  from  his 
■weedy  opponents  at  racing  pace  through  deep  mud  ;  and  in  many 
respects  animals  of  such  capabilities  are  of  the  type  best  suited  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  this  country.  Yet  in  handicaps 
the  disinterested  spectator  of  racing  had  less  cause  for  satisfaction, 
as  the  heavy  weights  placed  on  the  better  horses  told  far  more 
upon  them  on  deep  than  on  light  ground ;  therefore,  the  ratio 
of  the  handicappers'  imposts  increased,  as  we  may  say,  with 
the  rain.  Almost  every  winner  of  an  important  race  during 
the  late  season  sustained  one  or  more  defeats  through  the 
above-mentioned  cause.  The  winners  of  the  Derby,  the  Oaks, 
and  the  St.  Leger  were  all  beaten  on  different  occasions,  the  only 
important  winner  who  was  not  beaten  being  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's two-year-old  colt  Bend  Or.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  season  Wheel  of  Fortune  was  regarded  as  almost  more  than 


mortal.  We  have  already  in  former  articles  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  her  extraordinary  victories,  her  single  defeat,  and  her  final 
withdrawal  from  the  Turf.  But,  although  keenly  alive  to  the 
merits  of  this  wonderful  mare,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
real  hero  of  the  year  has  been  Isonomy,  the  four-year-old  colt  by 
Sterling  out  of  Isola  Bella.  Having,  last  autumn,  established  his 
character  as  a  speedy  horse  for  a  short  distance  by  winning  the 
Cambridgeshire,  he  came  out  this  year  and  proved  himself  able  to 
stay  over  courses  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  might.  Even  this  excellent  horse  received  one  beating.  In 
the  very  first  race  for  which  he  came  out  he  was  beaten  a  length 
and  a  half  by  Parole,  but  he  was  giving  the  latter  8  lbs.  and  two 
years,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  scarcely  sufficiently  forward 
in  his  training  to  do  himself  full  justice.  That  something  was 
wrong  is  evident,  as  he  afterwards  gave  Parole  1 2  lbs.  and  beat 
him  by  a  great  many  lengths. 

Two  men  well  known  ou  the  Turf  have  died  during  the  past 
autumn.  Few  people  now  living  can  have  had  much  to  do  with 
racing  without  having  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Padwick.  It  is 
probable  that  nobody  ever  had  more  or  better  opportunities  of 
seeing  behind  the  scenes  of  racing  life  and  observing  both  its 
pleasures  and  its  sorrows  than  this  well-known  character  of  Turf- 
history.  Quite  as  familiar  a  face  on  racecourses  was  that  of  Mr. 
Frail.  Having  begun  life  as  a  hairdresser,  this  successful  lessee  of 
race-meetings  made  his  way  in  the  world  no  less  on  the  Turf  than 
as  an  electioneering  agent,  and  he  became  mayor  of  his  town 
before  he  died.  If  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Padwick  and  Mr.  Frail 
were  published,  we  fancy  that  they  might  form  a  couple  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  volumes. 

The  past  season  has  been  the  first  during  which  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  has  met  with  any  success  at  all  worthy  of 
the  name  ;  and,  after  sparing  neither  expense  nor  trouble,  he  seems 
at  last  to  have  possessed  himself  of  several  two-year-olds  of  ex- 
ceptional merit.  Lord  Bradford,  after  many  years  of  indifferent 
success,  has  lately  won  several  races  of  importance,  including  the 
Cesarewitch.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  unqualified  satisfaction 
among  racing  men  that  three  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, Lord  Bradford,  and  Lord  Falmouth — men  who  take 
no  interest  in  betting — should  be  among  the  prominent  patrons 
of  the  Turf.  For  the  welfare  and  reputation  of  racing  the  charac- 
ter of  its  supporters  is  far  more  important  than  even  the  quality  of 
the  horses. 

But  there  is  still  some  racing  to  be  noticed  before  we  take  leave 
of  the  subject  for  the  year  1879.    For  the  Liverpool  St.  Leger 
Robbie  Burns  and  Discord  started  equal  favourites.    The  former, 
who  had  won  races  at  Stockton  and  York,  had  been  at  one  time  a 
popular  outsider  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  latter  had  started  first 
favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand,  and  had  won  five  races  in  the 
course  of  the  season.    The  two  favourites  lay  fourth  and  fifth 
during  the  early  part  of  the  race,  but  they  gradually  drew  to 
the  front,  and  in  the  straight  they  were  in  close  company  with 
Adventure,  who  had  been  making  the    running.    Below  the 
distance  Adventure  was  beaten.    Robbie  Burns  was  now  leading, 
and  Discord,   with  Archer  on  his  back,  was  quickly  catching 
him.     It  was  a  fine  race,  but  Robbie   Burns   was  not  quite 
caught  when  the  winning-post  was  passed.    Two  well-known  old 
stagers,  Woodquest  and  Cradle,  ran  for  the  Croxteth  Cup.    It  was 
a  capital  race.    Woodquest  was  in  front ;  but  again  Archer,  on 
the  second  horse,  was  rushing  up  as  the  winning-post  was  ap- 
proached.   It  seemed  as  if  he  was  again  destined  to  fail  to  catch 
the  leader.    Then  it  looked  like  being  a  dead  heat ;  but  Archer 
just  managed  to  get  Cradle's  head  in  front  as  the  judge's  box 
was  passed.    Eleven  horses  came  out  for  the  Liverpool  Cup.  The 
first  favourite  was  Peter,  who  had  been  at  one  time  a  tremendous 
favourite  for  the  Derby.    As  a  two-year-old  he  had  won  the  Middle 
Park  Plate.    This  year  he  had  been  disqualified  for  the  Derby,  but 
he  won  the  Stewards'  C  up  at  Goodwood  under  a  heavy  weight,  beating 
twenty-nine  opponents.  Westbourne  had  been  second  in  the  Cesare- 
witch, and  the  public  seem  to  be  persuaded  that  this  good-looking 
horse  is  to  win  a  great  handicap,  for  he  generally  starts  a  fair 
favourite,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  the  most  fancied  competitor 
after  Peter.    Rylstone,  who  is  renowned  as  a  stayer,  had  beaten 
Jannette  at  Doncaster,  and  had  won  several  good  races  at  other 
periods  of  her  career.  Sunburn  had  made  most  of  the  running  in  the 
Cambridgeshire,  and  finished  fourth.    Master  Kildare  had  won  the 
Alexandra  Plate  at  Doncaster,  and  had  ou  several  occasions  shown 
good  form,  although,  taking  his  career  as  a  whole,  he  had  certainly 
failed  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  admirers.    Lartington  had 
won  the  Manchester  Cup.    It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  handicapping ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
field  was  a  very  fair  one  for  a  race  of  comparatively  secondary 
importance.     There  were  several  false  starts,  and  when  the 
field  did  get  off,  it  had   not  proceeded  very  far  when  Quits 
made  the  running  as  hard  as  he  could  lay  legs  to  the  ground ; 
indeed  he  went  so  fast  that   he  was  completely  exhausted  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  and  he  finally  came  in  last.  Peter 
was  beaten  before  the  distance  was  reached,  and  Master  Kil- 
dare held  the  lead  as  they  were  running  in.    Westbourne  could 
not  get  "  through  his  horses,"  to  use  a  common  racing  phrase ;  but 
Rylstone  made  a  grand  rush  opposite  the  stand,  and  there  wasa 
beautiful  race.    Archer  succeeded  in  keeping  Master  Kildare  in 
front  just  long  enough,  and  he  won  the  race  by  half  a  length. 

The  last  important  race  of  the  year  was  the  Great  Shropshire 
Handicap.  Last  year  it  had  been  won  by  Avontes,  and  this 
horse  was  made  one  of  the  favourites  on  the  late  occasion.  He  is 
a  very  powerful  horse,  and  can  run  very  fast  fox  a  short  distance. 
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This  season  he  had  won  the  Stockbridge  Cup,  heating  Silvio, 
Lollypop,  Placida,  and  Kaleidoscope.  Sun  of  York  had  run  badly 
this  year;  but  he  had  won  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Nursery  Stakes 
at  lioncaster  last  season  after  a  fine  race  with  Sunburn,  Bread- 
finder  being  third.  As  Breadtinder  was  now  to  give  him  23  lbs., 
he  seemed  favourably  handicapped,  and  it  is  said  that  3,000/.  to 
1,000/.  was  taken  about  him  in  one  bet.  Bute  has  been  a  disap- 
pointing horse ;  but  it  was  thought  that,  if  in  the  humour,  he 
could  win  the  race.  Nobody  thought  anything  of  the  chance  of  a 
mare  called  Rosy  Cross,  who  jumped  off  with  the  lead  and  slipped 
awav  from  the  other  horses  the  moment  the  flag  fell.  Coming 
along  at  her  best  pace,  Rosy  Cross  made  the  running ;  but  as  they 
drew  near  to  the  stand  Avontes  began  to  make  up  his  ground  ; 
yet  he  never  could  catch  Rosy  Cross,  who  won  in  a  canter  by  four 
lengths.  This  mare  had  scarcely  been  backed  at  all ;  but  her 
nominal  price  was  50  to  1.  There  had  been  a  great  many  sur- 
prises during  the  past  racing  season  ;  but  this  eclipsed  them  all. 
Altogether  backers  of  horses  must,  we  should  think,  have  passed  a 
most  unpleasant  year :  and,  it'  the  rain  ceased  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  racing  season,  their  ill  luck  faithfully  accompanied 
them  to  the  end. 


REVIEWS. 


ST.  JOHN'S  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES  BROOKE.* 

THE  story  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Sir  James  Brooke  can  be  told 
satisfactorily  only  by  one  who  has  intimately  known  the  sub- 
ject of  his  memoir,  and  has  shared  his  work.  Both  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  by  Mr.  St.  John,  and  for  this  reason  alone  his 
book  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the  somewhat  diffuse 
biography  by  Miss  Jacob.  Long  illness  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
active  service  within  the  tropics  have  thus  far  delayed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book  which  Sir  James  Brooke  wished  him  to  write ; 
and  the  narrative  at  length  published  tills  little  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  If  Mr.  St.  John's  readers  should  at  first 
be  tempted  to  regret  that  the  extracts  from  Sir  James  Brooke's 
letters  are  few  and  short,  further  thought  will  probably  convince 
them  that  he  has  adopted  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  his 
subject.  His  purpose  has  been  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  Brooke's 
life ;  and  his  task  has  been  rendered  sufficiently  arduous  by  many 
©f  the  topics  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal. 

In  its  steady  resolution  and  fearless  enterprise  the  career  of  the 
Rajah  of  Sarawak  carries  us  back  to  the  great  explorers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  its  clearly  laid  plans,  in  the  purity  of  the 
motives  by  which  it  was  shaped,  in  the  beneficence  of  the  ends  to 
which  it  was  directed,  it  has  a  glory  especially  its  own.  The  work 
which  he  set  before  himself  at  the  outset  was  a  great  one ;  and 
although  that  work  was,  even  within  his  own  lifetime,  carried  out 
■with  a  success  almost  equal  to  his  wishes,  there  had  been  times 
in  which  it  seemed  destined  to  end  in  utter  failure.  With  many 
qualities  which  might  have  disposed  him  to  rest  contented 
with  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  men  of  independent 
fortune,  he  braced  himself  from  the  first  to  a  life  of  self-sacri- 
fice for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  degraded 
or  lawless  tribes.  His  thoughts  ranged  over  a  vast  region  in  which 
he  felt  sure  that  law  and  order  might  hereafter  do  much,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  work,  frankly  acknowledging  that 
he  chose  the  task  because  he  liked  it  and  enjoyed  it,  yet  never  pro- 
fessing to  disdain  or  to  undervalue  any  credit  which  he  might 
obtain  by  it.  He  saw  that  the  great  evils  which  for  the  most  part 
made  that  vast  region  a  desert,  and  plunged  it  from  time  to  time 
in  abject  misery,  were  the  systematic  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
chip's  subordinate  only  in  name  to  rulers  as  worthless  as  they 
were  weak,  and,  above  all,  the  organized  piracy  which,  as  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Greek  world  described  by  Thucydides,  was  the 
boast  and  the  glory  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  it.  With  a  deter- 
mined will,  but  not,  perhaps,  always  with  the  soundest  judgment, 
he  grappled  with  these  gigantic  evils ;  and  as  his  reward,  he 
acquired  amongst  a  large  party  of  his  countrymen  the  reputation 
of  one  who  wished  to  aggravate  them.  In  spite  of  severe  and 
frequent  discouragements,  he  persevered  in  his  task  of  protecting 
the  weak  from  the  attacks  of  merciless  enemies ;  and  he  was 
charged  with  treating  as  pirates  men  who  were  engaged  only  in 
tribal  warfare.  In  striving  to  carry  on  this  great  work  he  reduced 
himself  to  poverty ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  stooped  to  the 
most  unworthy  means  to  satisfy  his  greed  of  gain.  He  was 
deeply,  even  feverishly,  anxious  that  his  own  authovity  should  be 
based  on  that  of  his  country  ;  and  they  who  would  not,  or  could 
not,  understand  his  position  supposed  that  he  wished  to  break 
loose  from  all  restraints.  He  wished  least  of  all  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent ruler ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  convince  English  states- 
men that  it  was  worth  their  while  to  accept  the  oilers  which  he 
repeatedly  and  pe insistently  made  to  them  lor  the  inclusion  of  his 
territory  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire. 

Undoubtedly  Sir  James  Brooke  had  his  faults,  and  Mr.  St.  John 
makes  no  attempt  to  hide  them.  He  had  been  at  school,  but  he 
had  never  learnt  much  there,  and  practically  he  was  a  self-educated 
man.    Eew  probably  have  in  after  years  more  steadily  and  wisely 

*  The  Life  nf  Sir  James  Broohe,  Iiajah  of  Saruwak,  from  his  Personal 
Papers  and  Correspondence.  Bv  Spenser  St.  John,  F.R.G.S.,  formerly  Secre- 
tary to  the  Rajah,  late  H.M.  Consul-General  in  Borneo,  &c.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1879. 


made  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  their  youth.  He  stored  bis  mind 
with  the  best  treasures  of  English  literature  ;  but  the  early  lack 
of  discipline  had  fostered  a  certain  impetuosity  of  judgment,  which 
made  him  sometimes  impatient  of  contradiction  and  opposition. 
In  business  matters  he  was  far  from  showing  any  marked  ability, 
and  often  made  serious  mistakes.  But,  whether  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, as  a  leader,  a  statesman,  or  a  judge,  his  chief  faults  lay  in 
over-sensitiveness  and  in  an  excess  of  humanity,  which  sometimes 
withheld  him  from  acting  with  sufficient  firmness  when  severity 
was  indispensably  necessary.  It  might  be  said,  almost  with  strict 
truth,  that"  when  he  undertook  the  government  of  Sarawak  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  consisted  of  a  few  bushels  of  rice,  the  defi- 
ciency of  receipts  against  outlay  being  supplied  from  bis  own 
resources.  Taking  on  trust  the  reports  of  his  treasurers,  be  seldom 
or  never  knew  how  he  stood ;  and  so  careless  were  his  agents 
that  on  one  occasion  a  bill  of  1,000/.  drawn  by  him  was  put  to  bis 
debit.    Mr.  St.  John  adds  :— 

In  the  course  of  a  Chancery  suit  it  became  necessary  to  give  detailed  ex- 
planations of  what  had  been  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  Sarawak  before 
1848.  Mr.  Brooke  naturally  employed  his  treasurer  to  get  up  the  figures, 
bui  the  Court  of  Chancery  sent  back  the  document ;  it  was  so  confused  that 
no  one  could  understand  it.  One  of  the  chief  officers,  Mr.  Crookshank, 
could  have  mastered  the  figures,  but  he  was  otherwise  engaged  ;  so,  later 
on,  Mr.  Brooke,  in  despair,  asked  me  to  undertake  it.  Never  was  there  such 
confusion  seen.  The  poor  treasurer  could  give  no  explanations.  Dollars 
valued  at  4s.  2d.  and  reals  worth  3s.  were  treated  as  equivalent  coins,  and 
added  together.  It  required  weeks  to  unravel  all  these  mysteries,  and  in 
the  end  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  only  an  approximate  result.  Thus  Mr. 
Brooke  never  really  knew  what  was  the  true  state  of  his  affairs.  What  he 
did  know  was,  that  every  now  and  then  he  was  informed  that  there  was  a 
balance  against  him,  and  he  drew  bills  on  his  private  fortune,  until  it  began 
gradually  to  vanish  to  nothing. 

This  fortune  in  1835  on  the  death  of  bis  father  was  30,000/., 
and  he  had  further  a  pension  of  70/.  a  year  for  a  severe  wound  re- 
ceived in  the  Burmese  war  of  1825.  Thus  well  furnished  with 
worldly  goods,  he  purchased  the  Royalist,  a  vessel  of  142  tons 
burden,  aud  set  out  on  his  great  adventure,  with  very  vague  ideas 
as  to  his  destination,  but  with  the  assurance  that  there  was  good 
work  to  be  done  among  the  islands  which  stud  the  Java  and 
Chinese  seas.  On  reaching  Singapore,  he  was  asked  to  be  the 
bearer  of  some  presents  to  the  Rajah  Mnda  Hassim,  of  Sarawak, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo.  This  chief,  the  Viceroy  and 
uncle  of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  proper,  who  had  his  capital  at 
Brunei,  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Sarawak, 
had  shown  kindness  to  some  shipwrecked  seamen.  His  good  deed 
brought  him  a  recompense  which  he  could  not  have  looked  for. 
His  influence  was  crippled  by  a  civil  war  caused  by  the  frightful 
tyranny  of  the  subordinate  chiefs ;  and  he  felt  that  without  power- 
ful aid  his  condition  was  desperate.  The  Englishman,  whose  little 
yacht  was  anchored  in  the  waters  of  Kuching,  the  town  of 
Sarawak,  became  his  deliverer,  aud  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  the 
country,  which  he  had  found  in  absolute  anarchy  and  the  utmost 
extremity  of  misery.  The  population  consisted  chiefly  of  Malays, 
Dyaks,  and  some  Chinese.  The  Dyaks  were  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sections,  as  laud  and  sea  tribes,  the  former  for  the  most  part 
peaceful  and  timid,  while  of  the  latter,  a  far  more  powerful  and 
energetic  body,  some  were  content  with  the  results  of  honest 
labour,  the  majority  applying  themselves  with  greater  zest  and  per- 
severance to  the  more  profitable  as  well  as  more  honourable 
trade  of  piracy.  Brooke's  first  visit  gave  him  no  more  than  some 
general  ideas  of  the  country ;  but  in  August  1 840,  he  visited  it 
again,  to  share  or  to  direct  its  fortunes.  Mr.  St.  John  regards  this 
visit  as  "  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  events,  but  one  of  the 
most  romantic  even  in  his  romantic  career."  No  man  could  have 
been  actuated  by  purer  motives ;  but  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  pleadings  of  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim  should  have  left  some 
wrong  impressions  on  his  mind.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Rajah  the 
rebels  were  simply  miscreants  to  be  put  down ;  in  reality  they 
had  been  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  iniquities  of  Makota,  the 
previous  Governor  of  Sarawak,  a  monster  of  cunning  and  cruelty, 
who  remained  for  many  years  to  counteract  and  sometimes  to 
foil  the  efforts  of  the  chivalrous  Englishman,  who  was  now  in- 
duced to  espouse  the  cause  of  Muda  Hassim  as  the  cause  of 
legitimate  authority  and  order.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to- 
direct  the  native  forces.  His  own  followers,  says  Mr.  St.  John, 
were  a  coloured  interpreter  from  Malacca,  a  servant  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  a  shipwrecked  Irishman — brave  as  a  lion, 
but  otherwise  of  little  or  no  use — and  a  doctor  whose  chief 
merit  lay  in  his  being  a  first-rate  companion,  but  who  never  got 
up  so  much  interest  in  the  country  as  to  learn  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  operations  which  followed  must  have  been  indescrib- 
ably wearisome.  The  two  sides  seemed  to  prefer  talking  after  the 
fashion  of  Achaians  and  Trojans  in  the  Iliad.  " '  We  are  coming, 
we  are  coming,'  exclaimed  the  rebels  ;  '  lay  aside  your  muskets 
and  fight  us  with  swords.'  '  Come  on,'  was  the  reply;  'we  are 
building  a  stockade,  and  want  to  tight  you.' "  So  things  went 
on.  A  shower  would  damp  the  zeal  of  the  combatants,  and  their 
shot  would  go  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  But  at  last  Brooke  de- 
cided the  issue  by  a  charge  at  the  head  of  his  few  Europeans. 
After  a  victory,  the  first  thought  of  Asiatic  rulers  is  for  revenge. 
The  insurgent  chiefs  had  surrendered  at  discretion.  Brooke  in- 
sisted that  they  should  be  pardoned,  and,  when  the  Rajah  Muda 
refused,  he  said  that,  having  taken  part  in  the  war  only  because 
he  was  convinced  that  the  rebels  would  be  treated  with  mercy,  he 
must  at  once  leave  him  to  his  own  devices.  He  looked  upon 
them,  it  is  true,  as  guilty.  Had  he  known,  adds  Mr.  St.  John, 
the  oppression  of  the  people  before  they  rose  in  arms,  he  ought 
rather  to  have  insisted  that  Makota's  life  should  pay  the  penalty 
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of  his  evil  deeds.  In  requital  of  his  aid  Muda  Hassirn  had  pro- 
mised him  the  government  of  Sarawak ;  and  Brooke  now  found  i 
that  he  had  an  active  enemy  in  Makota.  With  the  Englishman 
in  power,  his  own  days  of  license  would  be  ended.  His  intrigues 
delayed  the  settlement,  but  at  length  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  set  his 
seal  to  the  agreement,  and  in  September  1841  Brooke  became 
Governor,  with  full  powers.  For  the  present  he  was  no  gainer  by 
the  transaction.  He  had  sent  from  Singapore  two  vessels  with 
assorted  cargoes,  in  exchange  for  which  Muda  Hassini  undertook 
to  refill  them  with  antimony  ore.  But  the  ore  was.  not  forth-  { 
coming,  and  Muda  Hassim  forgot  to  pay  for  the  cargoes. 

Brooke,  who  had  been  spending  an  interval  of  leisure  in  writing 
an  answer  to  Tract  XC,  now  found  himself  obliged  to  face  the  more 
serious  task  of  dealing  with  the  Dyak  pirates.  Some  of  the  tribes  pro- 
mised at  his  summons  to  restrict  themselves  to  honest  trading;  but 
they  added  that,  unless  all  were  made  to  give  the  same  pledge, 
they  could  not  prevent  the  squadrons  of  other  tribes  from  leaving 
the  rivers.  Happily,  Brooke  was  supported,  at  least  for  a  time, 
by  the  British  Government;  and  the  destruction  of  Maludu, 
in  1845,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  dealt  a  most  severe  blow  to 
piracy  on  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo.  No  stronghold,  we  are 
told,  was  again  formed,  and  the  good  done  was  permanent. 
During  the  year  1847  Brooke  was  in  England,  where  he  found 
himself  surrounded  "  by  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  and 
treated  with  friendly  consideration  by  the  Ministers " ;  and,  on 
his  return,  Mr.  St.  John  accompanied  him  to  share  his  work  at 
Sarawak.  The  most  important  part  of  this  work  was  the  sup- 
ression  of  piracy,  which  had  now  become  an  insupportable 
urden  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  Ten  years  ago  Makota,  the 
Governor  of  Sarawak,  had  let  loose  piratical  hordes  on  villages 
where  his  horrible  cruelties  had  provoked  a  vain  resistance  ;  and 
his  victims,  speaking  to  Brooke,  contrasted  their  present  misery 
with  their  former  happiness  : — 

Our  children  were  collected  ;  we  had  rice  in  plen  ty  and  numerous  fruit 
trees ;  we  could  afford  to  give  what  was  demanded  of  us,  and  yet  live 
happily.  Now  we  have  nothing  left.  The  Sadong  people  and  the 
Sakarang  Dyaks  attacked  us :  the}'  burned  our  houses,  destroyed  our 
property,  cut  down  our  fruit  trees,  killed  many  of  our  people,  and  led  away 
our  wives  and  young  children  into  slavery.  We  could  build  other  houses  ; 
we  could  plant  fruit  trees  and  cultivate  them ;  but  where  could  wc  find 
wives  ?    Can  we  forget  our  young  children  ? 

Hundreds  of  the  women  and  children  thus  torn  from  their  homes 
were  restored  to  their  families  by  Brooke's  intervention ;  and  the 
people  learned  to  bless  him  as  a  heaven-sent  benefactor.  In  his 
efforts  to  put  down  the  pirates  he  was  vigorously  aided  by  his 
friend  Captain  Keppel  of  the  Dido.  As  both  have  been  charged 
with  attacking  them  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  legi- 
timate authorities,  Mr.  St.  John  gives  the  text  of  two  letters  in 
which  the  Rajah  Muda  Hassim  invokes  their  aid  against  these 
marauders,  "  w  ho  seize  goods  and  murder  people  on  the  high 
seas,"  and  adds  that  "  our  friend  would  be  rendering  us  a  great 
service  if  he  would  adopt  measures  that  would  put  an  end  to  these 
piratical  outrages."  But,  although  they  were  severely  chastised 
by  Captain  Keppel,  the  effect  was  transient.  The  pirates  re- 
mained convinced  that  the  English  were  only  birds  of  passage,  and 
that  if  they  could  hold  out  a  little  longer,  they  would  have  the 
coast  clear  of  these  troublesome  strangers.  But  for  some  years  the 
improvement  was  marked.  "  The  pirate  fleets  disappeared  from 
the  coast,  traders  were  unmolested,  and  fishermen  could  pursue 
their  calling  in  security." 

In  1847,  Brooke's  absence  in  England  gave  the  pirates  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  they  had  been  waiting,  and  the  old  plague  broke 
out  afresh.  Mr.  St.  John,  who  in  1849  made  a  list  of  the  towns 
attacked,  the  villages  burnt,  and  of  large  trading  vessels  taken  dur- 
ing the  two  previous  years,  speaks  of  the  total  amount  of  property 
and  life  destroyed  as  appalling.  Writing  to  Sir  James  Brooke, 
the  Sultan  expresses  the  distress  which  he  felt  at  the  doings  of 
the  pirates,  who  "  continually  sweep  with  destruction  the  coast 
of  Borneo,  pirating  on  the  sea,  plundering  property,  and  tak- 
ing the  heads  of  men."  "  These,"  he  adds,  "  are  the  reasons 
for  which  we  send  this  information  to  our  friend,  so  that,  if, 
possible,  he  may  check  the  doings  of  these  Dyaks,  and  render  it 
safe  for  our  subjects  seeking  their  livelihood  at  sea."  It  would 
be  impossible  to  disprove  by  clearer  evidence  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  Sir  James  Brooke  interfered  unjustifiably  in  a 
strictly  intertribal  war.  If  these  pirates  were  to  be  suffered  to  go 
on  unchecked,  the  conditions  of  life  must  speedily  become  insup- 
portable. Brooke  determined  that  they  should  not  be  so  suffered, 
and  the  result  was  the  battle  of  Batang  Marau,  in  which,  certainly, 
as  Mr.  St.  John  puts  it,  "  a  fearful  retribution  fell  upon  the 
marauders  for  all  their  massacring,  their  plunder,  their  cruelty, 
their  bloodthirstiness."  That  the  punishment  was  both  fully 
deserved  and  absolutely  necessary,  the  whole  evidence  proves 
beyond  possibility  of  doubt ;  and,  when  this  point  is  proved,  there 
is  nothing  further  to  justify  in  the  career  of  Sir  James  Brooke.  If 
he  felt  as  a  deadly  wound  the  issuing  of  the  Commission  which 
was  to  examine  into  his  conduct  and  policy,  his  impatience  will 
be  pardoned  even  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  and  who 
cannot  make  the  allowances  which  would  be  made  by  per- 
sonal frieuds  for  a  nature  rendered  doubly  sensitive  by  the 
singleness  and  uprightness  of  the  motives  by  which  it  was 
actuated.  If  in  urging  his  proposals  for  recognition  by  the 
British  Government,  or  for  the  direct  subjection  of  Sarawak  to  the 
British  Crown,  his  language  was  somewhat  indiscreet  in  its  plain- 
ness and  its  vehemence,  it  will  be  felt  more  and  more,  as  time  runs 


on,  that  the  controversies  in  which  he  thus  found  himself  involved 
affect  neither  the  greatness  of  his  character  nor  the  loftiness  of  his 
purpose.^  This  purpose  he  kept  before  himself  consistently  and 
unflinchingly  to  the  end ;  and  the  dangers  and  disasters  which  he 
underwent  were  such  as  might  well  have  daunted  men  whose 
courage  is  beyond  question.  These  disasters  came  in  one  instance 
from  a  very  unexpected  quarter.  The  Chinese  rebellion,  which 
involved  a  deplorable  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  his  choice 
and  beautiful  library,  was  the  last  storm  which  threatened  the 
complete  ending  of  his  work.  More  than  sixteen  years  have 
passed  since  Sir  James  Brooke  left  Sarawak  for  the  last  time ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  country,  as  described  in  the  Consular  reports 
laid  before  Parliament  last  year,  decisively  attests  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment  and  the  efficiency  of  his  measures.  Sarawak 
prospers,  while  Brunei  is  hurrying  to  ruin.  More  particularly  we 
are  told  that  "  what  little  piracy  exists  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Borneo  is  not  to  be  found  within  the  dominion  or  seaboard  of 
Sarawak."  Mr.  St.  John  may  well  express  his  conviction  "  that 
the  seed  he  so  wisely  sowed  is  bearing  wholesome  food  " ;  and  we 
may  add  that  he  has  related  with  admirable  simplicity,  clearness, 
and  vigour,  the  story  of  a  life  on  which  Englishmen  of  future 
generations  will  dwell  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  and  justifi- 
able pride 


SEBASTIAN"  STROME.* 

rjlHOUGH  we  have  always  had  to  find  not  a  little  fault  with 
-L  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  as  he  brought  out  his  stories  one  after 
the  other,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  happily  was  in  his  writings  far 
more  that  we  found  to  praise  than  to  blame.  If  as  a  writer  he 
fell  very  far  short  of  his  famous  father,  on  the  other  hand  he  cer- 
tainly rose  not  a  little  above  the  common  herd  of  novelists.  In 
Sebastian  Strome  he  has,  we  regret  to  say,  come  down  almost  to 
the  lowest  level.  In  fact,  by  his  affectation  of  originality  and  his 
straining  after  singularity,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  mon- 
strosity to  which  a  duller  writer  could  scarcely  have  given  birth. 
Not  that  this  story  is  not  dull  enough  to  deserve  to  be  the  work  of 
the  most  tedious  of  novelists.  But  with  this  dulness  are  mixed  a 
pretentiousness  and  an  extravagance  that  go  far  towards  render- 
ing the  book  one  of  the  worst  we  have  ever  read.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne would  do  better  if  he  could  manage  to  get  over  his  fear  of 
being  accounted  humdrum.  He  certainly  keeps  so  far  out  of  the 
common  run  that  most  of  his  men  and  women  are  utterly  unlike 
people  who  have  ever  lived,  or  can  ever  live,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  then  they  are  unlike  themselves.  There  is  no  con- 
sistency in  them,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  always  unnatural  and 
absurd.  They  perform  the  most  ridiculous  actions  and  go  through 
the  most  impossible  scenes  with  an  air  of  importance  that  would  well 
befit  the  actors  of  a  strolling  theatre,  while  the  manager  of  the 
troop  throughout  the  whole  performance  wears  the  most  provoking 
air  of  complete  satisfaction.  Mr.  Hawthorne,  to  judge  from  the 
present  story,  would  really  do  well  to  give  up  novel-writing  for  a 
season,  and  to  turn  his  whole  mind  towards  the  recovery  of 
common  sense.  Let  him  attend  markets  and  ordinaries,  seek  the 
company  of  churchwardens  and  aldermen,  and  steadily  read  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  and  the  Shipping  Gazette.  Let  him  listen  to 
long  sermons  and  the  addresses  of  teetotallers.  Let  him  buy  up  all 
the  volumes  of  reports  issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science.  Let  him  prepare  to  pass  an  examination  in  Alison's 
History  of  Europe.  After  a  year  or  so  of  such  wholesome  living 
he  might  take  up  his  pen  again  and  try  his  hand  at  an  article 
for  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  would  choose,  of  course,  what  is 
calleu  a  topic  of  the  day,  and  would  treat  it  with  all  the  dull 
gravity  that  topics  of  the  day  usually  demand.  He  would  in  time 
be  fit  to  begin  novel-writing  once  more,  though  we  hope  that  after 
such  a  severe  training  as  we  have  thus  put  him  through,  he  would 
be  utterly  incapable  of  writing  a  second  Sebastian  Strome. 

So  full  is  this  story  of  extravagant  scenes  that,  though  we  are 
fresh  from  reading  it,  we  are  able  to  bring  before  ourselves  but  a 
most  indistinct  idea  of  the  plot.  Where  nothing  is  clear,  it  is  wise 
in  attempting  a  description  to  do  one's  best  to  lay  hold  of  one 
character,  and  to  follow  his  or  her  fortunes  as  well  as  we  can.  But 
then  in  the  present  case  we  are  puzzled  with  which  of  the  two  we 
ought  to  begin — the  hero  or  the  heroine.  They  are  equally  promi- 
nent, and  equally  absurd,  and,  we  may  add,  they  will  equally  by  their 
actions  disgust  every  reader  who  has  any  claim  to  good  taste  or 
common  sense.  We  will  give  the  preference  to  the  lady,  the  more 
so  as  we  find  that  we  have  taken  somewhat  fuller  notes  of  her 
various  accomplishments.  Mary  Dene  was  the  only  child  of  the 
late  Sir  Hubert  Dene,  Baronet.  He  had  left  her  his  entire  per- 
sonal and  landed  property  without  reserve,  and  she  thereby  be- 
came the  richest  heiress  in  the  county.  She  was  a  wonderful 
young  lady.  She  could  rotate  (sic)  the  crops  of  a  field.  She 
could  discourse  such  sense  to  workmen  digging  a  well,  or  build- 
ing a  wall,  as  to  make  their  ears  tingle.  IShe  had  cut  down 
with  an  axe  a  prize  bull  that  had  attacked  her.  Nothing 
could  frighten  her;  but  nevertheless  she  was  a  firm  believer 
in  apparitions.  Her  features  were  of  the  antique  lvoiuan  type. 
She  had  a  grand  Junonian  contour   of  face  and  figure.  Her 
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arms,  as  she  stepped  out  boldly,  hung  at  her  side  like  Juno's 
in  the  Greek  statue.  She  is,  in  another  passage,  described  as 
feeing  a  young  Juno.  There  was  at  times  a  lovely  softness  in 
her  great  Junonian  eyes.  On  one  occasion,  in  her  beautiful  new 
dress  and  in  her  suppressed  anger  she  looked  like  a  smoulder- 
ing Juno.  Once  we  rind  her  languid,  softened,  superb.  But  in 
■whatever  mood  she  might  be  her  countenance  always  retained  its 
superb  balance  of  lines  and  proportions.  The  afternoon  sunshine 
made  a  red-gold  halo  round  her  head.  Her  hair  was  auburn, 
•with  bright,  crinkled  roughness.  It  was  red-gold  in  colour. 
She  had  severe  auburn  brows,  under  which  her  eyes  appeared 
black,  and  absorbed  rather  than  emitted  light.  The  painter  saw 
the  ideal  of  Titian  in  her  complexion  and  hair.  There  was  some- 
thing gallant  and  imperial  in  her  movements,  and  in  the  lofty  car- 
riage of  her  chin.  The  carriage  of  the  chin,  by  the  way,  has 
scarcely  been  rivalled  since  the  liberal-conceited  carriages  of 
Hamlet's  time.  Yet,  imperial  though  her  movements  generally 
were,  she  once  at  least  twisted  herself  round  serpent-like  to  look 
in  her  lover's  face,  and  once  she  moved  with  aswitt,  sinuous  move- 
ment to  get  between  him  and  the  door. 

The  hero,  remarkable  though  he  certainly  was,  was  scarcely 
worthy  of  this  young  Juno  with  her  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  a 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  whom  one  who  knew  him  well  was 
heard  to  say  that  he  could  make  himself  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury if  he  chose.  His  father,  indeed,  might  have  become  a  bishop 
had  he  wished,  but  he  liked  better  to  remain  a  parish  priest.  The 
son's  qualifications,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  fitted  him  for  nothing 
else  than  to  bo  the  hero  of  a  very  foolish  novel.  lie  had,  how- 
ever, done  well  at  Rugby  and  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Hawthorne  shows 
his  familiarity  with  that  University  by  calling  Moderations  "  the 
{sic)  Mods."  If  a  writer  chooses  to  affect  slang  he  should  at 
least  take  care  to  be  correct.  Young  Oxford  men  who  have  to 
reserve  all  their  spare  breath  for  their  athletic  sports,  and  who 
thus  clip  every  word  that  has  to  do  with  their  studies,  talk,  as  we 
can  assure  Mr.  Hawthorne,  not  of  the  Mods,  but  of  Mods.  Such 
ignorance  as  this  many  of  his  University  readers  will  look  upon 
as  almost  inexcusable.  They  will  much  more  willingly  forgive 
him  for  his  blunder  when  he  makes  those  who  are  examined  in 
41  the  Mods  "  placed  in  each  class  in  order  of  merit.  But  to  return 
to  the  hero.  His  person,  though  not  up  to  the  heroine's,  was  still 
peculiar  enough.  His  face  could  boast  of  a  remarkable  uneven- 
ness  of  modelling,  which  gave  his  features  a  singularly  vivid  stamp 
of  life.  He  had  a  peculiar  duality  of  aspect.  His  left  eye  looked 
almost  black  in  comparison  with  the  right  one.  The  right  eye, 
moreover,  had  a  slight  cast  in  it,  and  this  cast  enhanced,  we  are 
told,  in  no  small  measure  his  peculiar  duality  of  aspect.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  quarrelling  with  another  character  as  to  which 
of  the  two  had  the  better  right  to  murder  the  villain  of  the  story, 
"  the  unevenness  of  his  visage  was  exaggerated,  and  the  divergence 
in  his  eyes  increased."  We  really  like  these  phrases  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne's.  They  throw  a  kind  of  picturesque  veil  over  personal 
deformities.  We  shall  no  longer  say  of  a  man  that  he  squints,  but 
that  he  has  a  duality  of  aspect.  If  his  squint  grows  worse,  we 
shall  merely  remark  that  the  divergence  in  his  eyes  has  increased. 
The  hero's  father  had  his  eyes,  for  all  we  are  told,  much  the  same 
as  other  folks.  But  yetonce  the  author  in  writing  about  him  startles 
us  by  suddenly  asking,  "  Was  the  whole  man  ocular  ?  "  We  could 
see  that  he  was  not  using  "  ocular "  in  the  sense  which  it  has 
hitherto  borne.  But  as  he  is  twisting  round  the  word  to  some 
hidden  meaning  of  his  own,  we  can  hardly  help  considering  for 
the  moment  whether  the  venerable  parson  might  not  have  had 
more  than  a  duality  of  aspect,  and  more  than  a  divergence  in  his 
eyes,  for  it  was  about  his  whole  man  that  the  question  was  asked. 
A  careful  study  of  the  passage  showed  us  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
was  not  at  all  on  the  present  occasion  thinking  of  squinting. 
When  he  calls  a  man's  whole  man  ocular  he  merely  means  that  he  is 
"  absorbent  at  all  points  of  beauty,  as  the  earth  of  rain  and  sun- 
shine." If  the  reader  fails  to  understand  the  explanation,  it  will 
be,  we  hope,  some  consolation  that  we  fail  equally  with  him.  If 
a  man  can  absorb  beauty  at  all  points  we  really  cannot  see  the 
force  of  the  reproach  in  Coriolanus  where  the  first  citizen  is  called 
by  Menenius  the  great-toe.  "  Is  not  my  whole  man  ocular?  "  the 
■citizen  might  have  fairly  replied,  "  Cannot  the  great-toe,  among  all 
the  other  points,  absorb  beauty  ?  " 

Such  digressions  as  these,  for  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  ought  justly 
to  take  the  blame,  lead  us  far  from  our  hero,  and  still  further  from 
our  heroine,  with  whom  we  began  our  description  of  the  story. 
When  we  are  first  introduced  to  them,  they  were  engaged  to  each 
other.  But  the  reader  quickly  sees  that  matters  were  not  going  to 
run  on  smoothly.  The  omens  were  against  the  young  people. 
The  heroine,  thinking  of  all  the  happiness  that  awaited  her,  stood 
one  evening  by  the  mystic  disk  of  a  sun-dial.  "Suddenly  she 
started  with  a  low  shriek  of  horror  !  A  bat  had  brushed  her  face 
with  its  noiseless  wings."  There  are  later  on  more  terrible  omens 
even  than  this.  Her  other  lover — for  she  had  two — when  he 
seized  her  hands  to  kiss  them,  let  an  ivory-handled  whip  slip  to 
the  floor.  "  He  set  his  heel  upon  the  carved  head,  and  crushed  it. 
Neither  of  them  noticed  the  accident."  At  a  christening,  more- 
over, the  baby  did  not  cry  when  the  water  touched  her.  Good 
behaviour,  as  her  godmother  observed,  was  a  sign  of  misfortune. 
The  baby,  as  was  only  natural,  was  killed  within  less  than  an 
hour  of  the  ceremony.  There  are  dreams,  too,  which,  unlike  all 
the  dreams  we  ever  have,  come  true.  The  warning  given  by  the 
bat  was  only  too  well  warranted.  The  hero  is  found  to  have 
misled  a  young  woman  of  the  neighbourhood.    The  villain,  who 


is  the  rival  lover,  plots  to  get  the  girl  down  to  the  village  where 
the  heroine  was  living.  She  walks  part  of  the  way,  and  is  nearly 
run  over  by  a  train.  She  is  saved  by  the  old  parson,  who  had  had 
a  vision  in  his  sleep,  and  had  therefore  gone  out  to  meet  her. 
He  dies  of  the  hurt  he  receives;  she  gives  birth  to  a  child  that 
same  night,  and  dies  also.  The  hero  turns  penitent,  and  goes 
to  the  heroine  to  break  off  the  match.  She  at  once  engages 
herself  to  the  villain,  and  soon  afterwards  marries  him.  The 
hero  takes  the  baby  and  settles  in  Whitechapel.  The  girl's 
first  lover,  the  villain's  man-servant,  turns  desperate,  and  becomes 
a  thief.  Pursued  by  the  police,  he  byr  chance  takes  refuge  in 
the  hero's  room.  The  two  men  turn  penitent,  and  attend  a 
missionary  service.  The  vulgarity  of  the  story  is  here  heightened, 
or  relieved,  according  to  the  reader's  taste,  by  a  full  report  of  the 
sermon  they  hear.  The  preacher  was  also  a  penitent.  He  and 
the  hero  had  both  belonged  to  a  club  of  gamblers,  which  is  de- 
scribed with  a  minuteness  which  would  be  almost  too  much, 
we  hope,  even  for  the  readers  of  a  "  Society  Journal."  The 
heroine  happened  to  be  also  present.  The  baby  is  christened, 
and  she  oilers  herself  as  one  of  the  godmothers.  It  is  on  its  way 
home  that  the  baby  is  killed  by  the  villain,  who  had  drunk  too 
much  wine,  and  was  recklessly  galloping  along  the  streets.  The 
penitent  servant  tries  to  seize  him,  but  only  succeeds  in  tearing 
out  of  his  secret  pocket  a  mysterious  document  in  cipher.  He 
takes  it  to  the  hero,  who,  it  so  happened,  was  the  only  other  man 
in  the  world  who  could  read  the  cipher.  He  found  a  long  list  of  all 
the  villain's  villanies.  He  and  the  penitent  servant  had  at  first 
thoughtof  murdering  the  villain  ;  butthey  once  more  turned  penitent. 
The  hero  will  not  even  use  the  document  to  expose  his  enemy.  He 
goes  to  his  house  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  He  finds  him  dead, 
and  the  heroine  mad.  It  was  suspected  by  some  that  she  had  mur- 
dered her  husband.  She  at  once,  with  the  dead  body  lying  in  the 
next  room,  makes  love  to  her  old  lover,  but  he  is  by  this  time 
not  only  thoroughly  penitent,  but  also  half  suspicious  that  she  is 
a  murderess.  He  gives  up  his  lodgings  in  Whitechapel,  and  is 
forthwith  appointed  to  "a  not  undesirable  diplomatic  post."  His 
new  duties  take  him  to  the  Crimea.  lie  is  wounded  in  the 
trenches,  and  is  saved  by  the  penitent  thief,  who  had  also  managed 
to  get  from  Whitechapel  to  the  seat  of  war.  He  is  visited  by  the 
chaplain,  who  turns  out  to  be  his  old  penitent  friend  of  the  club. 
From  him  he  learns  that  the  heroine  had  not  murdered  the  villain, 
who  had,  in  fact,  died  in  a  fit.  He  hurries  back  to  England,  and 
finds  her  also  very  penitent.  Of  her  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  a 
year,  only  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  are  left.  However, 
any  deficiency  of  fortune  is  made  up  by  an  abundance  of  peni- 
tence in  all  the  characters  who  have  managed  to  survive.  Every- 
thing ends  happily  at  last.  The  hero  gets  his  wife,  and  even 
the  penitent  thief  is  to  receive  a  medal.  We  hope  that  the 
author  will  now  take  his  turn  at  penitence  with  the  rest,  and 
never  again  bring  out  so  monstrous  and  so  foolish  a  tale. 


CYPRUS  IN  1879.* 

SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER  perpetually  reminds  his  readers,  as  he 
had  to  remind  the  Cypriotes,  that,  illustrious  personage  as  he 
is — a  Pasha  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  Knight,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society — he  was  visiting  Cyprus  in  no  official 
capacity.  The  Cypriotes  naturally  did  not  believe  his  modest 
disclaimers,  indubitably  true  though  they  were.  There  are  some 
persons  who  carry  in  their  deportment  an  air  of  authority ;  and  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  them/  As  he  describes 
himself  sweeping  out  a  monastery,  we  recognize  Hercules  cleansing 
the  Augean  stable.  When  he  goes  forth  shooting,  and  bags  one  red- 
legged  partridge,  the  hills  of  Cyprus  seem  to  shrink  in  his  pages, 
abashed  at  having  brought  the  hunter  of  elephants  and  the 
rhinoceros  out  from  England  on  false  pretences. 

It  is  a  little  unlucky  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  consulted 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  before  appropriating  the  island.  He  might 
have  learnt  in  that  case  something  to  his  advantage.  But  Sir 
Samuel  bears  no  malice,  and  is  willing  to  do  what  he  can  towards 
showing  the  Government  the  way  out  of  a  dilemma.  His 
general  verdict  is  not  very  favourable.  The  island  is  in  a 
very  bad  state  now,  and  the  terms  on  which  Great  Bri- 
tain has  become  tenant  of  it  restrain  her  from  improving  it 
materially.  British  capital  is  not  likely  to  migrate  to  a  region 
in  which  an  investment  made  under  English  protection  might 
possibly  find  itself  transferred  to  the  doubtful  mercies  of  Turkish 
administration.  The  British  Government  itself  cannot  reform  the 
manifold  abuses  which  have  overlain  the  entire  country.  Re- 
forms require  money.  The  British  Treasury  cannot  be  expected 
to  supply  it;  and  about  100,000/.,  the  whole  surplus  of  the 
Cyprus  revenue  after  defraying  the  bare  expenses  of  police,  goes 
to  Constantinople.  The  essential  wants  of  the  island  are  wood 
and  irrigation.  Snch  timber  as  survives  constant  and  wasteful 
pillage  by  the  inhabitants  is  being  devastated  day  by  day,  in  spite  of 
British  ordinances  to  the  contrary.  The  felling  of  any  trees,  even 
in  a  private  garden,  is  prohibited;  but  no  foresters  are  appointed 
to  see  that  the  edict  is  obeyed.  A  consequence  is  that  owners  of 
suburban  gardens  are  fined  for  thinning  out  a  caroub  tree  in  their 
grounds,  while  the  peasants  roam  about  the  hills,  destroying 
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a  patriarch  of  the  woodland  for  the  sake  of  a  post  for  a  cottage  or 
a  cattle-trough.  New  plantations  ought  to  be  made.  But  planta- 
tions cost  money,  and  no  money  is  to  be  had.  The  ancient  woods 
of  Cyprus  ought  nevertheless  to  be  restored — the  majestic  ilex, 
now  represented  only  by  dense  bushes,  the  cypresses,  the  chittim 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  for  which  the  island  was  once  famed,  the 
olive  gardens,  for  which  it  would  be  requisite  only  to  graft  the 
wild  trees  found  everywhere,  the  caroub  groves  which  yield  the 
locust  bean  used  in  making  Thorley's  Food  for  Cattle,  the  plum, 
and  the  pine.  Trees  would  collect  the  moisture,  and  hinder  the 
sun  of  June,  July,  and  August,  from  converting  the  bare  rocks 
into  a  furnace.  Sir  Samuel,  however,  warns  his  countrymen 
against  supposing  that  even  the  wholesale  plantations  he  recom- 
mends, much  less  the  eucalyptus  shrubs  in  pots  which  zealous 
officials  tend,  will  bring  back  the  fertility  which  made  Cyprus 
under  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  even  crusading 
xulers,  a  proverb  for  beauty  and  riches.  lie  is  convinced  that  the 
sun  must  always  have  burnt  up  corn  and  fruit  iu  Cyprus  if  arti- 
ficial irrigation  had  not  counteracted  its  effects.  Woods  might 
have  rendered  the  climate  more  enjoyable,  but  they  could  not  have 
saved  the  crops  from  being  parched.  Throughout  the  island  he 
■was  always  coming  on  traces  of  carefully  garnered  springs  which  the 
Turks  neglected,  and  which  British  administrators  have  no  means 
to  restore  to  their  proper  uses.  Where  there  is  water  the  land 
becomes  a  paradise.  The  rain  is  too  fitful  to  keep  the  soil  duly 
moist ;  it  is  plentiful  enough  to  feed  abundant  fountains,  but  it  I 
is  let  run  to  waste,  to  break  up  paths  instead  of  fertilizing  ! 
fields.  He  praises  cordially  the  devotion  and  energy  of  the  English 
officers,  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  General  Biddulph  to 
the  youngest  subaltern.  At  the  same  time  he  intimates  a  certain 
scepticism  as  to  the  ability  of  any  soldiers,  however  capable,  to 
perform  the  very  complicated  functions— judicial,  police,  financial, 
engineering,  and  agricultural — committed  to  them. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  very  early  formed  his  opinion  of  what  the  island 
"wants  iu  order  to  make  it  a  strong  and  remunerative  British 
station.  His  views,  however,  of  its  natural  advantages  seem  to 
have  widened  with  experience.  He  passed  there  a  winter,  spring, 
and  sumuier,  and,  beginning  with  disgust,  finished  with  falling 
in  love.  lie  approached  Cyprus  from  the  south,  and  declares  that 
the  first  impression  was  "  depressing,  and  extinguished  all  hope3 
that  had  been  formed  concerning  our  newly  acquired  possession." 
Larnaca  has  a  good  roadstead  and  safe  anchorage,  but,"  until  some 
protection  shall  be  afforded  which  will  enable  boats  to  land  in  all 
■weathers,  Larnacacan  never  be  accepted  as  a  port."  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  is  a  swamp,  and  hard  by  "  the  troops  were  eucamped  iu 
the  tremendous  heat  of  July  upon  pestiferous  soil."  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  discovered  little  of  local  interest  at  Larnaca.  He  cared  neither 
for  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  nor  for  an  ancient  burial-ground  which 
the  Cypriotes  had  "  burrowed  into  thousands  of  holes  in  search  of 
hidden  treasures."  He  had  no  little  dilliculty  in  getting  into  Larnaca, 
and  he  was  very  glad  to  make  his  way  out.  Besides  Lady  Baker 
and  himself,  his  party  comprised  his  Abyssinian  boy,  Amarn,  a 
Greek  cook,  Christo,  and  a  Greek  from  Asia  Minor,  Georgi.  He 
finally  had  to  take  to  camels,  but  his  original  travelling  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  vans.  The  more  important  of  the  two 
■was  an  adapted  gipsy  van,  fitted  to  serve  as  a  sleeping  and  dining 
apartment.  They  would  have  answered  admirably  if  Cyprus 
had  roads.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  one  highway 
metalled  with  "  huge  rounded  blocks  bigger  than  a  man's  head," 
from  Larnaca  to  the  capital  Nicosia,  roads  are  among  the  Euro- 
pean luxuries  whichCyprus  does  not  possess,  whether  in  the  country 
or  in  the  towns.  In  the  towns  the  houses  are  always  very  low, 
and  have  innumerable  wooden  spouts  projecting  about  six  feet 
beyond  the  eaves.  Through  these  the  vans  had  to  tear  their  way. 
On  arriving  at  the  principal  hotel  the  gipsy  waggon  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  "  a  ship  that  had  been  in  bad  weather,  and  in  colli- 
sion with  a  few  steamers."  The  discouragement  produced  by  such 
minor  accidents  and  the  dejected  aspect  of  Larnaca  was  not  dis- 
pelled by  the  brown,  melancholy,  heatherless,  and  gameless  plain  of 
Messaria.  The  dead  level  was  but  little  relieved  by  "the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city,  over  which  the  plough  had  triumphed."  More  to 
the  traveller's  mind  was  "  The  Dewdrop  Inn,"  which  supplied  "  a 
bottle  of  Bass's  pale  ale,  most  refreshing  in  this  horrible-looking 
desert  of  chalk  and  thistles."  Neither  be;iuty,  nor  fertility,  nor 
antique  treasures  rewarded  their  toils.  Beauty  there  is  none  in 
the  monotonous  dead  level.  There  is  none  in  the  chaste  but  "ex- 
ceedingly plain  women  "of  this  favourite  isle  of  Venus.  The  one 
exception  was  Georgi's  wife,  whom  they  saw  at  Bali,  a  girl  with 
"large  blue  eyes  and  perfect  Grecian  features." 

Lefkosia,  or,  as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  Nicosia,  was  the 
goal  of  this  first  expedition.  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  had 
been  invited  to  stay  with  Sir  Garnet  aud  Lady  Wolseley  at 
the  newly  erected  Government  House,  a  mile  and  a  half  outside 
the  city.  Sir  Samuel  commends  the  position  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's residence;  but  he  finds  little  to  praise  in  Lefkosia, 
-except  "  the  grand  old  Venetian  Cathedral,  St.  Sophia."  The 
town  is  not  well  situated  for  defence,  being  commanded  from  the 
neighbouring  heights.  It  is,  moreover,  "  completely  out  of  the 
commercial  route."  Lastly,  it  "  oilers  no  climatic  advantage."  The 
old  lords  of  the  island  chose  it  for  its  central  position ;  but 
"  it  is,  simply  because  it  was."  Limasol,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  per- 
suaded, should  be  the  British  commercial  capital.  He  believes  the 
port  might  be  greatly  improved.  The  vicinity  is  healthy  aud  well 
wooded.  Even  the  scenery  is  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the  dull  i 
Messaria,  iu  which  Lefkosia  is  .situated.    The  Limasol  population  | 


is  intelligent  and  active,  and  the  chief  exports,  such  as  wine  and 
tobacco,  are  produced  within  the  district.  Kyrenia,  though  not 
capable  of  development  to  rival  Limasol,  is  another  town  which 
attracted  Sir  Samuel  a  good  deal  more  than  Lefkosia.  A  small 
outlay  would,  he  thinks,  restore  the  ancient  mole,  the  quarries 
supplying  abundance  of  sedimentary  limestone.  The  wooded  hills 
near  at  hand  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  ought  from  their 
appearance  to  be  healthy.  A  regiment,  however,  which  was  quar- 
tered there  on  a  site  than  which  "  there  could  not  have  been  a 
better  for  a  military  camp,"  on  a  gentle  slope  sheltered  by  caroub 
trees,  was  struck  down  by  disease.  Though  the  deaths  were  onlv 
four,  the  men  were  so  "  demoralized  "  that  they  had  to  be  with- 
drawn, "  completely  fever-smitten."  The  season  was  an  unlucky 
one  for  the  first  of  the  British  occupation,  having  been  exception- 
ally unhealthy  for  natives  as  well  as  foreigners.  It  is,  remarks 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  "  painfully  clear  that  when  the  rainfall  is  suffi- 
ciently plentiful  to  produce  abundant  harvests  it  at  the  same  time 
ensures  a  crop  of  fevers."  Fever  is  the  difficulty  of  Famagousta, 
as  well  as  of  Kyrenia.  But  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  of  opinion 
that,  by  embanking  the  river  Pedias  and  conducting  it  into  the 
sea  by  an  artificial  channel,  together  with  proper  drainage 
works,  its  cause,  the  marshe3,  might  be  there  abolished.  In  some 
way  or  other  Famagousta,  he  insists,  must  be  made  habitable  by 
Englishmen.  Its  orchards  and  gardens  are  the  finest  in  the  island. 
Though  its  staple  product,  madder,  which  made  the  rich  bottoms 
round  the  city  worth  90/.  an  acre,  has,  with  the  Turkey  red  which 
came  from  it,  been  superseded  by  the  chemical  alizarine,  the  soil 
is  still  valuable  for  ordinary  crops.  The  harbour,  however,  is  what 
gives  Famagousta  its  supreme  importance.  A  moderate  expendi- 
ture might  convert  it  into  "  an  impregnable  coaling  depot  and 
arsenal,  completing  the  links  of  the  chain  of  fortresses  which  are 
the  guardians  of  the  Mediterranean."  "  As  a  strategical  point," 
adds  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  "  Cyprus  must  be  represented  by  Fama- 
gousta, without  which  it  would  be  useless  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses of  its  occupation.  .  .  .  With  it  Cyprus  is  the  key  of  a 
great  position  ;  without  it  the  affair  is  a  dead-lock." 

Very  properly  Sir  Samuel  Baker  attaches  predominant  import- 
ance to  the  question  how  to  turn  Cyprus  to  account  for  the  linking 
of  England  with  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
island  was  taken  over  from  the  Porte  for  that  purpose.  If  it  can- 
not be  utilized  iu  that  manner,  valuable  as  it  may  otherwise  be- 
come, the  appropriation  was  a  failure.  But,  besides  its  possible  merit 
as  a  coaling  station,  Cyprus  is  an  island  which  in  other  hands  and 
other  ages  has  been  of  the  most  extraordinary  fertility.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  bestowed  much  pains  on  investigating  whatnatural advantages 
it  still  enjoys,  and  how  they  can  be  put  to  use.  He  would  drain 
the  land.  He  would  irrigate  it  by  means  of  such  water-wheels  as 
are  employed  evei^where  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.  He  would  plant 
forests.  He  would  graft  the  wild  olive  and  caroub  trees.  He 
would  fill  the  land  with  orchards  which  might  supply  a  never- 
failing  market  in  Egypt.  He  would  set  a  watch  over  the  prodigal 
waste  of  wood.  In  accomplishing  these  grand  reforms  he  under- 
stands that  he  has  to  reckon  not  with  inanimate  nature  only,  but 
with  humanity.  He  liked  the  Cypriotes.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  met 
with  offerings  of  narcissi,  marigolds,  and  rosemary,  and  with  burn- 
ing of  incense,  though  we  suspect  that  the  evil  eye  which  the  fumes 
were  to  neutralize  was  not  the  evil  eye  of  Cypriotes,  but  of  the 
English  strangers.  Pride  was  gratitied  by  seeing  a  town  ever  readyr 
to  obliterate  its  rain  pipes  for  the  gipsy  van  to  pass  through, 
and  whole  bodies  of  people  turning  out  to  make  roads  for 
the  same  dignified  vehicle  to  traverse.  Even  when  the  tra- 
veller's soul  was  inflamed  within  him  by  the  spectacle  of  caval- 
cades of  villagers  returning  from  the  hills  with  the  mutilated 
limbs  of  precious  moisture-storing  trees  for  sale  as  firewood, 
the  smiles  and  salaams  of  the  unconscious  marauders  disarmed 
his  wrath.  If  these  courteous,  gentle,  and  affectionate  people 
could  only  be  a  little  more  clean,  a  little  more  honest,  and  a  little 
more  energetic,  they  would  be  charming.  As  Lady  Baker 
succeeded  in  teaching  several  girls  to  scour  their  teeth  with 
wood  ashes  and  fingers,  even  cleanliness  need  not  be  despaired 
of.  Cunning  and  want  of  energy  were  so  necessary  a  result  of 
Ottoman  misgovernmeut  that,  with  the  removal  of  the  cause,  the 
effect  may  in  time  disappear  also.  Nowhere  can  there  be  found^ 
more  bitter  expressions  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  misrule  of 
the  Turk,  "  insatiable  in  destruction,  who  breaks  down,  but  never 
restores,"  than  in  these  pages.  The  Turks  obtained  the  surrender 
of  the  last  Venetian  garrison  by  promises  which  they  shamefully  vio- 
lated. In  the  same  spirit  they  governed  ever  after.  Their  occupation 
of  Cyprus  will  be  remembered  by  nothing  but  ruin  and  desolation, 
with  the  single  brilliant  exception  of  an  aqueduct  built  in  pur- 
suance of  the  testament  of  a  dead  Pasha.  In  departing  they  carried 
off  all  they  could,  even  to  the  fragments  of  Venetian  bronze 
cannon,  which  they  broke  into  fragments  rather  than  relinquish. 

Unfortunately,  their  English  successors  aDd  tenants  have,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  accepted  too  many  of  their  miserable  tra- 
ditions of  indolent  oppression.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  but 
he  positively  declares  that  under  British  administration  the  infamous 
system  still  survives  by  which  no  peasant  could  gather  a  grape 
or  an  orango  till  the  collector  had  been  to  levy  the  tithe  on  it. 
When  children  and  vagrants  pick  the  fruit,  the  valuer  makes  a 
fancy  estimate  of-  the  original  crop  and  charges  the  plundered 
owner  for  the  amount  of  ripe  plums  and  pears  and  walnuts  that  there 
ought  to  have  been.  Vine-growing  in  Cyprus  is  a  staple  industry. 
Vines  do  not  mind  the  torrid  heat  without  rain.  The  wine  as  now 
made,  even  the  famous  Commanderia,  does  not  please  Sir  Samuel 
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Baker's  palate ;  but  it  might,  lie  admits,  be  mellowed  by  care, 
and  its  strength  renders  it  suitable  for  blending  with  weaker  foreign 
kinds.  The  fiscal  rules  almost  forbid  improvement.  The  vine- 
grower  has  to  journey  to  Limasol  to  engage  the  attendance  of 
the  official  valuer.  Perhaps  he  cannot  come  at  once,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  has  known  one-third  of  the  crop  to  be  lost  in  con- 
sequence from  shrivelling.  When  the  otiicial  comes,  he  is  sure  to 
"  declare  the  ultimate  amount  far  above  the  actual  crop."  After 
this  trouble  is  surmounted,  and  the  grapes  are  pressed,  and  the 
wine  jars  filled,  another  journey  must  be  made  to  Limasol 
to  petition  the  Government  otiicial  to  measure  the  contents  of 
the  jars.  The  average  quality  of  the  wine  in  the  district  has 
also  to  be  estimated  in  order  to  fix  the  ad  valorem  tax.  Next, 
the  grower  must  obtain  a  permit  to  take  his  produce  to  market. 
He  pours  it  into  tarry  goat-skins,  and  jostles  it  over  the 
roadless  hills  in  the  burning  sun  to  Limasol.  At  Limasol  his 
skins  must  be  weighed  ;  and,  as  hundreds  are  waiting  their  turn, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  liquor  to  absorb  the  dreadful 
goat-skiu  flavour.  The  day  following  may  be  one  of  the  number- 
less Greek  Church  holidays,  and  the  merchants'  stores  are 
closed.  When  a  lawful  day  arrives,  and  the  dealer  tastes  the 
muddy,  half-boiled,  half-tainted  liquid,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  he 
pronounces  it  undrinkable.  Such  is  the  system  accepted  from  the 
Turkish  rulers  by  English  administrators.  Turkish  extortion  is  at 
an  end  ;  but  perhaps  British  red-tapeisni  in  its  scrupulosity  is  as 
costly  to  the  miserable  peasant.  To  Sir  Samuel  Baker  it  appears, 
as  it  must  to  every  reasonable  Englishman,  that  the  tithe  system 
is  intolerable,  with  its  inquisitorial  incidents.  The  land  ought  to 
be  rated  ad  valorem.  The  objection  that  in  bad  seasons  the 
peasantry  would  sutler  is  an  objection  to  all  fixed  rent.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  asserts  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  case  of  an  occasional  dearth  by  exceptional  relief,  "  according 
to  the  valuation  of  the  local  Council." 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  too  anxious  to  see  the  rights  of 
things  in  Cyprus  for  pleasure  to  be  a  primary  consideration  in 
his  tour.  Yet  his  gipsy  van  was  comfortable  when  it  was  not, 
as  commonly,  blockaded  among  gargoj-les,  or  caught  "  in  a  sort 
of  natural  eel-trap  formed  by  an  avenue  of  gigantic  olives," 
or  upset  by  a  startled  ox.  After  the  Messaria  was  passed, 
Cyprus  disclosed  lovely  forest  scenery  over  which  the  gaze 
plunged  into  the  azure  Mediterranean.  There  is  abundance  of 
fruit,  though  all  species,  except  perhaps  the  lemons,  appear  capable 
of  improvement.  Wine  is  a  penny  a  quart  bottle,  though  it 
is,  we  are  informed,  dear  at  the  price.  The  island  is  a  mine 
of  agricultural  gold,  though  the  locusts  from  time  to  time  eat 
everything  up.  It  is  a  mine  of  archseology,  though,  as  the 
remains  are  all  beneath  the  surface,  and  excavation  is  for- 
bidden, the  treasures  are  likely  to  remain  there.  There  are  mar- 
vellous caverns,  which  can  he  explored  only  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  breaking  one's  neck.  Englishmen  are  loved  and  honoured,  though 
they  are  set  to  administer  laws  which  must  soon  render  them 
detested.  The  partridge  shooting  might  be  good,  did  not  the  birds 
run,  and  the  natives  and  hordes  of  winged  freebooters  kill  them  off 
before  the  regular  sportsman  has  made  up  his  mind  to  begin.  The 
wild-duck  shooting  would  be  better  if  the  pastime  had  not  to  be 
paid  for  by  a  fit  of  ague.  There  need  be  no  illness  in  the  island, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  much  of  it.  Cyprus,  in 
short,  might  become  a  sanitarium  for  consumptive  Englishmen,  a 
Covent  Garden  for  Egypt,  a  legislative  model  for  Asia  Minor,  a 
sportsman's  preserve,  the  missing  link  in  British  coaling  stations, 
an  abode  of  contented  Greek  peasantry  who  would  never  be 
beguiled  by  the  Philhellenic  "  Cypriote  Eraternity "  to  turn 
a  longing  eye  to  Athens,  if  the  few  simple  recipes  were  only 
followed  which  Sir  Samuel  has  prescribed  for  turning  the 
Ethiop  white.  Nevertheless,  even  as  it  was,  Sir  Samuel  enjoyed 
pleasant  moments.  There  were  delightful  picnics  in  halls  of 
the  Knights  Templar3.  The  summer  quarters  in  the  monastery  of 
Troodirissa,  4,340  feet  above  the  sea,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge 
walnut-tree,  were,  for  Cyprus,  fairly  cool.  In  July  at  7  a.m.  the 
thermometer  stood  at  700.  The  monks  are  not  given  to  work. 
Their  cooking,  mending,  washing,  and  room-cleaning,  so  far  as 
there  was  any  such  thing,  were  done  for  them  during  the  earlier 
days  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  residence  among  them  by  a  young 
woman,  with  a  child  of  unexplained  parentage,  and  subsequently 
by  a  sage  maid-of-all-work  of  seventy-five.  But  the  young  monks 
or  novices  were  glad  to  be  hired  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  at  a  shilling 
a  day.  They,  with  a  neighbouring  goatherd's  children,  at 
threepence  a  head,  gradually  turned  a  manure-heap  into  an  airy 
library.  Even  the  monks  and  children  learnt  at  last  to  wash  their 
hands  and  faces.  The  old  prior  was  lame  from  a  malady  which 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  thought  bore,  for  a  man  who  lived  on  vegetables 
and  a  bttle  Commanderia,  the  odd  symptoms  of  gout.  All  day 
long  he  sat  knitting  stockings,  with  a  boy  by  his  side  reading  the 
New  Testament  aloud.  At  evening  he  would  sometimes  visit  his 
guests  with  his  monks,  and  smoke  cigarettes  and  sip  hot  coffee. 
Then  he  would  tell  the  strangers  Scripture  stories,  which  he 
thought  new — it  might  be  about  the  Garden  of  Eden,  it  might  be 
*  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  which  he  several  times 
recounted  from  beginning  to  end,  with  tears  of  sympathy  in  his 
eyes  at  Joseph's  love  for  the  youngest  brother  Benjamin."  The 
monotony  of  monkish  society  was  occasionally  diversified  by  the 
visits  of  a  stark  naked  Greek,  who,  if  Sir  Samuel  Baker  did  not 
misunderstand  his  informant,  had  "for  some  offence  twenty  years 
ago  been  ordered  by  the  priests  to  do  penance  in  this  extraordinary 
manner."    Nightingales  sang  in  the  terrace  gardens  before  sunset,  | 


and  a  multitude  of  morning  songsters  occupied  the  giant  walnut- 
tree.  As  the  summer  grew  hotter,  the  birds  became  mute.  But 
Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  stayed  on  till  September,  he  writing 
much  and  shooting  a  little  at  moufflons,  the  former  to  more  effect 
than  the  latter.  So  far  as  the  narrative  tells  of  this  happy 
hermitage,  it  is  extremely  agreeable  reading.  We  are  only  sorry 
that  the  author  had  not  left  Cyprian  statistics  to  the  very  com- 
petent care  of  Mr.  Lang,  and  contented  himself  with  describing  aa 
idyllic  episode  in  a  bustling  life. 


GOSSE'S  NEW  POEMS.* 

MR.  GOSSE'S  New  Poems  are,  in  most  respects,  precisely 
what  we  should  have  expected  the  author  of  On  Viol  and 
Flute  to  give  us  after  time  had  mellowed  his  judgment  and  in- 
creased his  poetical  freedom.  In  his  early  volume  (King  Erik 
does  not  come  into  this  comparison)  Mr.  Gosse  showed  much 
mastery  of  verse,  and  extremely  fine  and  rare  perceptions  of  the 
sort  which,  when  highly  wrought,  seek  their  natural  expression  in 
verse.  He  also  appeared  to  be  not  uninfluenced  by  certain  tricks  of 
style  which  were  then  in  vogue.  In  his  New  Poems  he  has  got 
rid  of  these  tricks  of  style,  which  were  really  very  harmless,  but 
which  seemed  to  mark  him  with  the  mark  of  a  school  or  sect.  He 
is  now  able  to  speak  with  a  voice  of  his  own,  and  there  are  but 
two  or  three  pieces  ("  Verdleigh  Coppice "  is  one  of  them),  in 
which  we  seem  to  detect  the  echo  of  a  contemporary's  tones. 
While  this  gain  of  freedom  is  a  great  one,  the  gain  of  mellowness, 
of  poetic  content,  appears  to  us  to  be  even  greater.  Discontent  is 
a  mood  so  fashionable  and  so  frivolous  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
meet  with  a  poet  who  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  world, 
whose  unsatisfied  self-consciousness  does  not  make  him  what  the 
Imperial  stoic  called  "  a  wen  upon  the  face  of  the  world." 

Technically  speaking,  Mr.  Gosse's  New  Poems  might  be  classed 
as  idyls  and  lyrics ;  but  the  lyrical  element  preponderates.  His 
songs,  as  a  rule,  are  the  expression  of  emotion  rather  than  of 
passion.  A  mood  of  delight  in  beauty  or  of  wistful  pleasure  in 
nature  which  surrounds  us  with  her  shifting  spectacle  of  growth 
and  decay,  or  of  sympathy  with  the  art  of  Greece  and  the  life  of 
Greece,  reaches  that  intensity  which  naturally  takes  the  shape  of 
song.  It  is  one  great  charm  of  these  verses  that  they  seem  to 
come  to  the  poet  uncalled,  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  expres- 
sion of  his  mood.  Yet,  natural  as  they  are — so  natural  that,  granted 
the  intensity  of  emotion,  the  musical  utterance  follows  like  a 
logical  conclusion — the  artistic  expression  is  never  neglected.  The 
reader  may  or  may  not  invariably  admire  the  poetic  form, 
in  which  the  poetic  emotion  takes  shape.  To  ourselves  the 
measure  of  the  "  Praise  of  Artemis "  seems  singularly  inappro- 
priate : — 

By  Cephissus' 

Silver  stream, 
White  narcissus 

Blossoms  gleam, 
And  the  chilly 
Water-lily 
Opens  stilly 

Cups  of  cream. 

But  this  is  very  nearly  a  solitary  mistake,  and  even  here  the 
failure,  as  we  consider  it,  is  the  result,  not  of  carelessness,  but  of 
too  curious  care.  There  is  exquisite  appropriateness,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  music  of  "  The  Farm,"  where  the  prolonged  lines 
of  the  second  couplet  in  each  stanza  produce  an  effect  of  dreamy 
repose.  In  this  charming  poem  the  sense,  generally  so  sad,  of  lost 
and  passing  time  is  merged  in  and  overpowered  by  sympathy  with 
nature.  Nature,  too,  feels  these  inevitable  changes,  and  with  each 
change  only  grows  richer  and  more  beautiful: — 

The  rough  old  walls  decay, 

And  moulder  day  by  day, 
The  fern-roots  tear  them,  stone  by  stone, 
The  ivy  drags  them,  overgrown ; 

But  still  they  serve  to  keep 

This  little  shrine  of  sleep, 
Intact  for  singing-birds  and  bees 
And  lovers  no  less  shy  than  these. 

While  the  poet  muses  on  this,  and  on  the  memories  of  many 
generations  that  cling,  like  ivy  and  fern,  to  English  farm  walls  as 
old  as  the  Conquest,  the  feeling  of  rest  and  resignation  rises  into 
pleasure : — 

I  live  in  flower  and  tree ; 

My  own  life  seems  to  me 
A  fading  trifle,  scarcely  worth 
The  notice  of  the  jocund  earth. 

In  many  of  Mr.  Gosse's  poems  this  sense  of  unity  with  nature 
finds  expression.  Fields,  trees,  rivers,  flowers,  the  song  of  birds, 
the  flitting  brightness  of  insects — these  things  are  part  of  our 
moods,  as  we  are  parts  of  the  whole  in  which  they  find  their 
place.  No  poem  in  this  collection  is  more  happily  penetrated  with 
the  very  sense  of  summer,  the  undefined  feeling  of  bien-elre, 
that  comes  from  cool  fragrant  air,  moonlight,  and  dew  than  "  Tha 
Whitethroat."  It  is  too  long  to  quote  ;  and,  as  one  inspiring  idea, 
pervades  the  whole,  it  is  too  good  to  mutilate.  Though  it  looks 
like  prying  into  the  mechanical  secrets  of  poetry,  we  may  express 
the  opinion  that  a  favourite  artifice  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  adds 
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to  the  effect  of  this  composition.  Words  usually  reserved  for 
prose,  such  as  "  enervating,"  are  introduced  with  singularly  happy 
effect.  The  trick  may  seem  an  easy  one  ;  but  "  ne  faict  ce  tour 
qui  veult."    It  wants  the  hand  of  a  master  of  verse. 

We  had  intended  to  begin  by  discussing  Mr.  Gosse's  idyls ;  but 
the  logos,  as  Plato  says,  has  led  us  wandering  at  its  own  will  among 
the  lyrics.  It  has  been  remarked  that  some  of  these  are  inspired 
by  interest  in  old  Greek  art  and  Greek  life.  Here  is  one  which 
might  equally  well  owe  its  existence  to  a  curious  trait  of  modern 
Greek  superstition.  The  country  people,  when  asked  about  a 
daughter's  health,  will  say  that  she  is  lost,  that  she  "  has  joined 
the  dances  of  the  Nereids."  Some  hysteric  or  epileptic  complaint 
drives  its  victims  to  roam  wildly  on  the  hills,  where  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Nereids,  or  fairies,  compel  them  to  dance  till  they  die. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  ancient  legends  of  the 
Maenads  and  the  Bassarids  had  their  origin  in  a  similar  superstition. 
Mr.  Gosse's  poem  might  be  the  translation  of  an  epigram  for  the 
tomb  of  one  of  those  unhappy  women : — 

The  M.hxad's  Grave. 
The  girl  who  once,  on  Lydian  heights, 

Around  the  saered  grove  of  pines, 
Would  dance  through  whole  tempestuous  nights 

Where  no  moon  shines, 
Whose  pipe  of  lotos  featly  blown 
Gave  airs  as  shrill  as  Cotys'  own, 

Who,  crowned  with  buds  of  ivy  (lark, 
Three  times  drained  deep  with  amorous  lips, 

The  wine-fed  bowl  of  willow  bark, 
With  silver  tips, 

Nor  sank,  nor  ceased,  but  shouted  still 

Like  some  wild  wiud  from  hill  to  hill, 

She  lies  at  last  where  poplars  wave 

Their  sad  grey  foliage  all  day  long, 
The  river  murmurs  near  her  grave 

A  soothing  song ; 
Farewell,  it  saith !    Her  days  have  done 
With  shouting  at  the  set  of  sun. 

Inspired  by  Greek  religious  ideas,  too,  is  the  chant  royal 
called  "  The  Praise  of  Dionysus."  This  is  a  fine  and  very  stately 
poem  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  those  old  French  forms  which 
were  driven  into  darkness  by  "  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiad  "  ; 
by  the  criticism  of  Du  Bellay,  and  the  odes  and  sonnets  of  Uonsard, 
Baif.  Belleau,  and  the  rest.  With  great  impartiality  Mr.  Gosse 
also  writes  one  poem  in  a  favourite  metre  of  Uonsard,  another  in 
that  which  leaps  and  sings  in  the  "  Avril  "  of  Belleau.  But  we 
think  he  is  more  successful  in  reviving,  for  this  once,  the  forlorn 
chant  royal.  Many  chants  royaux  the  world  could  not  endure, 
but  here  is  one  fortunate  alike  in  form  and  subject  and  fashion. 
Another  curiosity  unique  in  English  verse,  and  a  poem  pathetic  in 
spite  of  its  cleverness,  is  the  dialogue  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet 
called  "  Alcyone."  One  of  Mr.  Gosse's  sonnets  seems  to  us  nearly 
faultless,  a  rendering  into  verse  of  the  idea  often  put  on  canvas  by 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema: — 

The  Bath. 

With  rosy  palms  against  her  bosom  pressed, 

To  stay  the  shudder  that  she  dreads  of  old, 

Lysidice  glides  down,  till  silver-cold 
The  water  girdles  half  her  glowing  breast : 
A  yellow  butterfly  in  flowery  quest 

Hides  the  roses  that  her  tresses  hold  : 

A  breeze  comes  wandering  through  the  fold  on  fold 
Of  draperies  curtaining  her  shrine  of  rest. 
Soft  beauty,  like  her  kindred  petals  strewed 

Along  the  crystal  coolness,  there  she  lies. 

What  vision  gratifies  these  gentle  eyes  ? 
She  dreams  she  stands  where  yesterday  she  stood — 
Where,  while  the  whole  arena  shrieks  for  blood, 

Hot  in  the  sand  a  gladiator  dies. 

Lysidice  is  not  the  nice  girl  she  seemed  ;  there  is  a  fine  touch 
of  horror  in  the  unexpected  conclusion.  A  poem  which  is 
very  unlike  all  the  rest  is  the  "  New  Endymion."  To  use  a 
hackneyed  expression,  this  piece  causes  un  frisson  nouveau. 
There  are  no  horrors,  nothing  in  the  manner  of  M.  Riche- 
pin  or  of  Poe,  but  you  read,  and  find  yourself  "  learning  how  to 
shiver,"  like  the  boy  in  the  fairy-tale.  The  last  poem  in  the 
volume,  the  "  Waking  of  Eurydice,"  on  the  other  hand,  fails  to 
"  find  "  us,  as  the  slang  of  aesthetic  criticism  goes.  One  cannot 
think  of  even  a  modern  Orphee  aux  Eufers  speaking  of 
the  cold  still  flaming  of  those  dark  impassioned  eyes. 

These  adjectives  are  too  much  in  the  descriptive  style ;  it  needed 
some  thought  to  find  and  assort  them.  Nor  is  one  more  gratified 
when  Eurydice  talks  of  "  the  stirless  hyaline."  This  seems  to  us 
artificiality  out  of  place. 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  lyrics,  nor  even  named  all  our 
favourites,  for  the  "  First  Snow  "  and  "February  in  Rome  "are 
both  beautiful.  It  is  time,  however,  to  say  a  word  about  the 
idyls.  The  first  tells  the  story  of  Daphuis  and  Lycoris,  a  youth 
and  maiden  who  fell  asleep  by  the  rustic  altar  of  the  Muses.  The 
goddesses  came  by,  presented  Daphuis  with  a  lyre  and  the  gift 
of  poetry,  Lycoris  with  an  opal  and  the  gift  of  beauty : — 

And  then  they  passed  from  sight, 

Far  up  the  hills  of  light, 
Seeking  their  sire  in  many  an  upland  lair,— 

With  voices  hushed  and  low, 

Lest  he  should  come  and  go, — 
Shivering  to  feel  the  laurel-scented  air, — 
Trembling  lest  every  stir  of  wind  and  tree 
Should  lightly  turu  to  mu;ic  and  be  lie. 


Lycoris  and  Daphnis  part,  she  to  be  a  queen,  he  to  be  a  minstrel, 
Once  they  meet  in  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and 

So  memory  stirred  in  each, 

As,  o'er  a  tideless  beach, 
Some  wandering  wind  may  ape  the  loud  sea-wave  ; 

Then,  in  a  moment's  space, 

Faded  from  either  face 
The  shade  of  shades  that  dim  remembrance  gave. 

She  was  a  queen,  erect  and  fair  and  cold, 

And  he  a  singer  to  be  fee'd  with  gold. 

They  part,  and  at  the  last  Daphnis  calls  to  Apollo  to 
take  this  lyre  again, 
With  all  its  passion,  all  its  weight  of  pain ! 

The  music  of  this  idyl,  and  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  pictures 
here,  are  undeniable.  But  the  thought,  the  main  idea,  that  genius 
and  beauty  are  weary  gifts,  is  rather  trite  and  thin.  The  second 
idyl,  "  Sisters,"  is  a  love  story,  Greek  only  in  outward  guise,  for 
the  sad  kindness  and  resignation  of  the  elder  sister  seems  Christian 
in  sentiment.  That  is  of  little  importance ;  what  is  important  is  a 
passage  so  musical  as  this: — 

There  is  but  one  fixed  goal  where  love  may  fare, 

And  every  lover  that  the  world  shall  bear"; 

After  brief  space  or  lengthened,  weal  or  woe, 

They  downward  and  in  solitude  must  go 

Where  the  Queen  sits  with  poppies  round  her  hair. 

Brief  was  our  time  for  passion,  scant  and  rare 

The  hours  of  pleasure  iii  my  life  have  been. 

One  chill  October  night  when  airs  were  keen, 

And  I  within  the  quiet  house  began 

To  clear  the  soft  white  spinning  wool  a  span 

Forth  from  my  knees,  and  thou  wert  bent  to  hold 

The  oil-press,  slowly  oozing  liquid  gold, 

Silent,  before  the  lire,  we  two  alone, 

There  came  out  of  the  dark  a  wailing  moan, — 

His  voice  in  vision, — and  I  rose,  but  thou 

Heard'st  nothing  and  knew'st  nothing  of  my  woe. 

I  felt  that,  far  away  at  sea  his  breath 

Had  called  on  mine  at  the  last  hour  of  death. 

And  through  the  thundering  foam  and  roaring  tide, 

My  heart  had  heard  the  whisper  as  he  died. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  Mr.  Gosse's  poems ;  the 
"Loss  of  the  Eurydice,"  for  example,  is  a  remarkably  fine  composi- 
tion. We  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  induce  lovers  of  poetry 
to  turn  to  the  book  itself,  and  to  pronounce  their  verdict  for 
themselves.    The  very  aspect  of  the  volume  is  tempting. 


THE  MADONNA  OF  THE  FUTURE.* 

I)  EADERS  and  reviewers  of  fiction  should  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
*f  Henry  James,  if  only  because  he  has  the  skill  and  courage 
to  put  himself  from  time  to  time  in  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
which  commands  writers  to  produce  and  readers  to  take  fiction  in 
three  volumes  at  a  dose,  or  not  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  Mr.  James's  short  stories  are  so  good  that  we  should  like  to  see 
more  of  the  people  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  them,  and  to  be 
told  definitely  what  becomes  of  them,  instead  of  being  left  to 
arrange  their  fates  for  ourselves  as  seems  best  to  us.  But  this  is 
not  Mr.  James's  method  ;  he  views  life  for  the  purposes  of  these 
stories  somewhat  as  a  man  travelling  over  the  earth  in  a  balloon 
might  be  supposed  to  do.  He  rests  long  enough  over  one  par- 
ticular spot  to  observe  with  extraordinary  closeness  and  keenness 
of  insight  what  is  going  on  in  it  at  a  particular  time.  If  we  want 
to  know  what  happened  after  that  particular  time,  he  cannot  tell 
us,  for  he  did  not  stop  to  see ;  and  if  we  complain  that  we  are 
puzzled  by  the  conjunction  of  affairs  which  he  has  described  to 
us,  he  may  answer  that  he  is  equally  puzzled,  or  that  he  has  formed 
his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  things  he  has 
seen,  but  that,  as  his  conclusion  may  not  be  the  right  one,  he  see3 
no  reason  for  telling  us  what  it  is. 

The  tales  in  Mr.  James's  two  volumes  which  wo  are  now  con- 
sidering have,  however,  for  the  most  part  more  definite  endings 
than  he  is  apt  to  put  to  his  stories  ;  but  the  attraction  which  they 
have  for  readers  is  hardly  increased  by  this,  since  it  is  the  writer's 
power  of  observation  and  manner  of  telling  what  he  has  observed, 
rather  than  any  talent  for  construction,  which  have  made  for  him 
a  high  reputation.  And  to  these  qualities  it  is  not  easy  to  do 
justice  in  a  review.  The  many  people  who  already  know  and 
admire  Mr.  James's  writings  will  readily  conceive,  when  they  hear 
what  themes  he  has  chosen,  the  grace  and  fineness  with  which  he 
has  illustrated  them  ;  but  to  those  who  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  his  method  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  its  merits  without  very  copious  quotation :  and  even  to- 
quote  from  work  which  is  so  complete  in  itself  is  much  like 
taking  one  piece  as  a  specimen  from  a  mosaic.  One  of  the  tales  in 
the  present  collection  might  indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  be  paraphrased 
without  much  injury  ;  but  then  that  is  precisely  because  it  is  the 
only  one  which  we  do  not  think  can  be  reckoned  among  the 
writer's  successes.  This,  which  is  called  "Longstaff's  Marriage," 
recounts  how  a  young  man  staying  at  Nice  because  he  is  very  ill. 
supposed  indeed  by  hitnselt  and  others  to  be  dying,  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  to  whom  he  never  speaks  until  he  sends  for  her  on  what 
is  apparently  his  death-bed.  He  has  before  confided  the  secret  of 
his  love  to  a  friend  and  travelling  companion  of  the  girl. 
"  It  was  very  generous  of  you  to  come,"  he  said  at  I  ast.    "  I  hardly 


*  Tlic  Madonna  of  the  Future ;  and  other  Talcs.  By  Henry  Jame?, 
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ventured  to  hope  you  would.  I  suppose  you  know — I  suppose  your  friend, 
who  listened  to  me  so  kindly,  has  told  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  knows,"  murmured  Agatha — "  she  knows." 

'•  I  did  not  intend  you  should  know  until  after  my  death,"  he  went  on  ; 
"but" — and  he  paused  a  moment  and  shook  his  clasped  hands  together — 
"  I  couldn't  wait  !  And  when  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  wait,  a  new  idea,  a 
new  desire,  came  into  my  mind."  He  was  silent  again  for  an  instant,  still 
looking  with  worshipful  entreaty  at  Diana.  The  colour  in  his  face  deepened. 
"  It  is  something  that  you  may  do  for  me.  You  will  think  it  a  most  ex- 
traordinary request ;  but,  in  my  position,  a  man  grows  bold.  Dear  lady, 
will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear  f"  cried  Agatha  Josliug,  just  audibly.  Her  companion  said 
nothing— her  attitude  seemed  to  say  that  in  this  remarkable  situation  one 
thing  was  no  more  surprising  than  another.  But  she  paid  Mr.  Longstall's 
proposal  the  respect  of  slowly  seating  herself  in  a  chair  which  had  been 
placed  near  his  bed;  here  she  rested  in  maidenly  majesty,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  It  will  help  me  to  die  happy,  since  die  I  must !  "  the  young  man  con- 
tinued. "  It  will  enable  me  to  do  something  for  you — the  only  tiling  I  can 
do.  I  have  property — land,  houses,  a  great  many  beautiful  things — things 
I  have  loved  and  am  very  sorry  to  be  leaving  behind  me.  Lying  here 
helpless  and  hopeless  through  so  many  days,  the  thought  has  come  to  me 
of  what  a  bliss  it  would  be  to  know  that  they  should  rest  in  your  hands. 
If  you  were  my  wife,  they  would  rest  there  safely.  You  might  be  spared 
much  annoyance  ;  and  it  is  not  only  that.  It  is  a  fancy  1  have  beyond 
th»t  It  would  be  the  feeling  of  it !  I  am  fond  of  life.  I  don't  want  to 
die;  but  since  I  must  die,  it  would  be  a  happiness  just  to  have  got  this 
out  of  life — this  joining  of  our  hands  before  a  priest.  You  could  go  away 
then.  For  you  it  would  make  no  change — it  would  be  no  burden.  But  I 
should  have  a  few  hours  in  which  to  lie  and  think  of  my  happiness." 

The  young  man  "roes  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  "  a  great  charity, 
a  great  condescension,"  on  the  girl's  part  to  do  what  he  asks.  "  It 
is  only  the  form,  the  ceremony  " ;  and  the  English  clergyman,  who 
has  said  that  he  is  ready  to  marry  them,  can  tell  the  girl  all  about 
him.  On  this  Mr.  James  remarks,  somewhat  oddly,  that  "  it  was 
strange  to  hear  a  dyiugman  lie  there  and  argue  his  point  so  reasonably 
and  consistently."  However,  the  girl  is  not  persuaded  by  his  argu- 
ments ;  and  she  and  her  friend  go  back  to  America,  and  do  not 
meet  for  two  years,  during  which  time  neither  of  thein  hears  any 
more  of  Longstatf.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Diana  "  wrote  to 
Agatha  that  she  was  to  be  married,  and  Agatha  immediately  con- 
gratulated her  upon  her  happiness.  Then  Diana  wrote  back  that, 
though  she  was  to  be  married,  she  was  not  at  all  happy;  and  she 
shortly  afterwards  added  that  she  was  neither  happy  nor  to  be 
married.  She  had  broken  off  her  projected  uniou,  and  her  feli- 
city was  smaller  than  ever."  Agatha  goes  to  stay  with  Diana, 
who  greets  her  by  saying,  "Will  you  come  abroad  with  me  again? 
I  am  very  ill  "  ;  and,  being  asked  what  is  the  matter,  replies  "  I 
don't  know  ;  I  believe  I  am  dying."  They  wander  abroad  for 
some  time,  and  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  they  meet  Mr.  Reginald 
Longstatf,  looking  remarkably  well  and  handsome.  He  explains 
to  Agatha  that  he  really  did  think  he  was  dying,  and  that  his 
complete  recovery  was  due  to  "  the  miracle  of  wounded  pride." 
He  adds  that,  when  he  got  well,  "  what  had  gone  before  had 
become  as  a  simple  dream,"  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis.  Some  little  time  afterwards  Diana  sends  for  Long- 
statf, and  says  to  him,  "  It  is  I  who  am  dying  now.  And  now  I 
want  to  ask  something  of  you — to  ask  what  you  asked  of  me." 
Then  they  are  married,  and  then  she  dies.  Longstatf  says  to 
Agatha,  "  I  don't  understand.  Did  she  love  me  or  not  ? "  and 
Agatha  replies,  "  She  loved  you  more  than  she  believed  you  could 
now  love  her ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  when  she  had  had  her 
moment  of  happiness,  to  leave  you  at  liberty  was  the  tenderest 
way  she  could  show  it." 

There  is  somethingso  preposterous  in  thisstory  that  oneis  inclined 
to  think  Mr.  James  must  have  taken  it  from  actual  life,  without 
going  to  much  trouble  in  dressing  it  up.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn 
from  it  to  the  following  story,  called  "  Madame  de  Mauves,"  in 
which  the  author  is,  we  think,  at  his  best  throughout.  The  cha- 
racters, down  to  people  who  appear  only  for  five  minutes, 
are  so  treated  that  they  seem  like  living  beings  whom  one  is 
watching  and  listening  to  ;  and  the  principal  personages  are 
worked  out  with  admirable  finish  and  truth.  We  learn  to 
know  them,  as  we  should  in  real  life,  from  the  outside,  and  not  by 
means  of  an  elaborate  analysis  of  their  conflicting  reflections  and 
emotions.  The  story  has  elements  which  in  hands  less  light  than 
Mr.  James's  might  have  become  disagreeable;  but  his  touch  is  of 
the  very  finest.  The  tale  is  one  of  those  which  will  least  bear  re- 
petition in  a  form  different  from  that  given  to  it  by  its  author, 
and  we  shall  say  no  more  of  it  than  that  it  seems  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  the  best  piece  of  work  in  the  two  volumes.  It  might 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  thus  far,  it  is  Mr.  James's  master- 
piece. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future,  the  first  story  in  the  volumes 
which  take  from  it  their  title,  is  in  a  general  view  not  much  in- 
ferior to  "  Madame  de  Mauves."  The  characters  of  the  story  are 
eminently  real,  and  perhaps  it  only  interests  us  less  than  the  other 
tale  because  in  the  nature  of  things  its  subject  cannot  include  so 
wide  a  view  of  life.  But  it  is  open  to  an  objection  which,  in  the 
case  of  so  artist'c  a  writer  as  Mr.  James,  seems  serious.  It  begins 
with  an  account  of  .how  "  we  "  had  been  talking  about  painters 
and  poets  known  by  one  solitary  achievement,  and  how  "  our 
Lost "  had  produced  a  charming  little  picture  which  was  its  painter's 
sole  title  to  reputation.  "  There  was  some  discussion,"  the  author 
goes  on,  "as  to  the  frequency  of  this  phenomenon,  during  which, 

I  observed,  II  sat  silent,  finishing  his  cigar,  with  a  medi- 

tative  air,  and  looking  at  the  picture,  which  was  being  handed 

round  the   table."     Then  we  are  told  how    "  II  "  goes 

on  to  speak  of   "  a  poor  fellow  who  painted  his  one  master- 


piece,   and    didn't   even  paint  that,"    and    then   "  II  " 

tells  the  story  of  which  we  have  just  quoted  the  name.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  tells  it  as  no  man  in  this  world 
does  tell  a  story  offhand,  with  admirably  chosen  words,  with  no 
break,  and  with  every  detail,  trifling  in  itself,  that  can  help  the 
effect  of  the  narration.  The  device  may  be  defended  by  precedent, 
which,  however,  is  but  a  weak  means  of  defence,  and  on  no  other 
ground  can  anything  be  said  in  its  favour.  The  story  is  quite  good 
enough  to  stand  by  itself  without  any  introduction,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  a  person  described  with  an  ostentatious  initial,  followed 
by  a  dash,  as  its  narrator,  appears  to  us  a  blot  upon  its  artistic 
completeness.  The  thing  would  seem  more  reasonable,  if  not 
more  necessary,  if  there  were  any  discussion  at  the  end  between 

"  H  "  and  his  friends  corresponding  to  their  appearance  at  the 

beginning ;  but  there  is  none,  and  the  tale  remains  as  an  excellent 
expression  of  line  observation  of,  and  sympathy  with,  an  odd  de- 
velopment of  human  nature,  prefaced  by  a  page  which  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  first  ephemeral  magazine  story  which 
came  to  hand.  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  this  criticism  that  we 
trust  no  one  will  be  deterred  by  the  somewhat  unpromising- 
nature  of  its  introduction  from  becoming  acquainted  with  a  story 
which  is  both  amusing  and  touching. 

"  The  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty,''  which  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  Mr.  James's  second  volume,  and  which  has  previously 
appeared  in  Macmillans  Maya-.ine, v?i\l  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  many  readers.  It  has  much,  of  the  merit  that  belongs  to 
"  Madame  de  Mauves,"  but,  to  use  a  cant  phrase,  it  seems  to  us  to 
have  less  heart  in  it,  and  we  think  the  author  is  mistaken  in 
springing  upon  his  readers  the  intelligence  that  the  teller  of  the 
story  is  a  retired  general  who  has  been  in  India.  His  ways  are 
not,  one  would  say,  the  ways  either  of  a  general  or  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  either. 

"  Eugene  Pickering  "  is  a  very  remarkable  study  of  character, 
and  so,  in  a  way,  is  "  Benvolio,"  which  closes,  as  "Eugene  Picker- 
ing "  opens,  the  second  volume.  "  Benvolio  "  is  written  in  a  style 
different  from  that  of  the  other  stories,  and  is  at  once  true,  playful, 
and  attractive.  "  Once  upon  a  time,''  it  begins  "  (as  if  he  had  lived 
in  a  fairy-tale),  there  was  a  very  interesting  young  man.  This 
is  not  a  fairy-tale,  and  yet  our  young  man  was  in  some  respects  as 
pretty  a  fellow  as  any  fairy  prince."  Then  follows  a  description, 
of  which  this  is  the  beginning  : — 

His  name  was  Benvolio  ;  that  is,  it  was  not ;  but  we  shall  call  him  so 
for  the  sake  both  of  convenience  and  of  picturesqueness.  He  was  about  to 
enter  upon  the  third  decade  of  our  mortal  span  :  he  had  a  little  property, 
and  he  followed  no  regular  profession.  His  personal  appearance  was  in  the 
highest  degree  prepossessing.  Having  said  this,  it  were  perhaps  well  that 
1  should  let  you — you  especially,  madam — suppose  that  lie  exactly  corre- 
sponded to  your  ideal  of  manly  beauty  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  explain  defi- 
nitely wherein  it  was  that  he  resembled  a  fairy  prince,  and  I  need  further- 
more to  make  a  record  of  certain  little  peculiarities  and  anomalies  in  which 
it  is  probable  that  your  brilliant  conception  woidd  be  deficient.  Benvolio 
was  slim  and  lair,  with  clustering  locks,  remarkably  fine  eyes,  and  such  a 
frank,  expressive  smile  that  on  the  journey  through  life  it  was  almost  as 
serviceable  to  its  owner  as  the  magic  key,  or  the  enchanted  ring,  or  the 
wishing-cap,  or  any  other  bauble  of  necromantic  properties.  Unfortunately 
this  charming  smile  was  not  always  at  his  command,  and  its  place  was 
sometimes  occupied  by  a  very  perverse  and  dusky  frown,  which  rendered 
the  young  man  no  service  whatever — not  even  that  of  frightening  people  ; 
for  though  it  expressed  extreme  irritation  and  impatience,  it  was  character- 
ized by  the  brevity  of  contempt,  and  the  only  revenge  upon  disagreeable 
things  and  offensive  people  that  it  seemed  to  express  a  desire  for  on  Ben- 
yolio's  part  was  that  of  forgetting  and  ignoring  them  with  the  utmost 
possible  celerity.  It  never  made  any  one  tremble,  though  now  and  then  it 
perhaps  made  irritable  people  murmur  an  imprecation  or  two. 

AVe  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  abstract  of  Benvolio's  story ;  but 
we  may  say  of  it  that,  while  the  charm  of  its  style  and  the  nature 
of  its  subject  have  reminded  us  of  Musset's  Lcs  deux  maitresses,  it 
is  in  its  essence  original  and  entirely  free  from  those  qualities 
which  keep  the  French  poet's  story  away  from  drawing-room 
tables. 


BRITISH  GOBLINS.* 

f  |~HIE  author  of  this  survey  of  Welsh  mythology  and  folk-lors 
-L  has  done  well  to  preface  his  work  by  a  distinct  inclusion  of 
Monmouthshire  within  his  range.  By  so  doing  he  identifies  his 
subject  with  Arthur's  court  and  the  traditions  of  the  cathedral  of 
Caerleon,  and  takes  possession,  so  to  speak,  of  a  portion  of  the  old 
principality  which  is  peculiarly  rich  in  semi-historic  legend  and 
niythologic  story,  and  which  in  later  days  appears  to  have  especi- 
ally clung  to  its  myths  and  marvels,  and  to  have  done  much 
towards  cherishing  and  diffusing  the  memory  of  them.  In  no" 
part  of  South  Wales  probably  is  the  "  realm  of  faerie,''  or  the  in- 
fluence of  superstition,  so  strong  as  in  the  region  of  Merthyr,  New- 
port, and  the  Glamorganshire  country,  where  nature-myths  and 
fairy-lore  continue  to  hold  their  own  against  the  modern  and 
material  marvels  of  iron  and  coal.  In  his  opening  chapter  Mr. 
Wirt  Sikes  amusingly  traces  the  retrocession  of  the  fairy-folk,  the 
first  of  the  four  divisions  of  his  subject,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Methodists  and  teetotallers,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  tha 
fairies  are  orthodox  Churchfolk ;  at  any  rate,  if  he  is  right,  the 
more  ground  there  is  for  literary  diligence  such  as  he  ha3 
displayed  in  recording  and  harmonizing  the  legends  and  folk- 

*  British  Goblins}  Welsh  Folh-lnre,  Fairy  Mythology,  Leqends,  and 
Traditions.  By  Wirt  Sikes,  United  States  Consul  for  Wales.  With  Illus- 
trations by  T.  II.  Thomas.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  i38o. 
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tales  of  the  past  before  they  vanish  irrevocably,  to  the  detri- 
ment alike  of  poetic  fancy  and  of  much  not  seldom  wholesome 
moral  teaching.  Beginning  with  Gwyn  ap  Nudd,  the  king  of 
the  fairies,  whose  name  associates  him  with  the  goblin-haunted 
Vale  of  Neath,  and  the  Mor  Gwyn,  or  White  Maid,  whom 
Cambrian  etymologists  connect  with  Morgana  and  Morgan,  Mr. 
Sikes  glances  at  the  Welsh  popular  belief  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  fairy-land,  which  locates  it  in  the  green  meadows  of  the  sea 
called  in  the  Triads  Gwerddonau  Llion ;  and  he  notes  the  disap- 
pearance in  the  iifth  century,  amid  unknown  waters  and  in  quest 
of  these  enchanted  islands,  of  the  British  King  Gavran,  who  was 
never  more  heard  of.  Tradition  places  these  green  meadows  of 
enchantment  west  of  Pembrokeshire,  peoples  them  with  the  souls 
of  Druids  not  holy  enough  for  the  heaven  of  Christians,  yet  not 
■wicked  enough  for  the  tortures  of  Annwn,  and  represents  certain 
evanescent  inhabitants  of  these  floating  and  flitting  isles  as  regu- 
larly attending  Milford  Haven  and  Llangharne  markets,  dealing 
at  the  former  with  one  favourite  butcher,  and  anticipating  the 
practical  wonders  of  Brunei  by  a  prehistoric  subaqueous  gallery  or 
tunnel. 

In  Mr.  Sikes's  division  of  Welsh  fairies  into  the  elves  (Ellyllon), 
the  mine  fairies  (Coblynau),  the  household  fairies  (Bwbachon), 
lake  and  stream  fairies  (Gwragedd  annwn),  and  mountain  fairies 
(Gwyllion)  will  be  recognized  more  -than  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  Scandinavian  folk-lore ;  and  comparative  mytho- 
logy familiarizes  readers  with  the  propitiatory  euphemistic  manner 
of  speaking  which  calls  the  whole  class  y  Tylwyth  Teg  or  the 
"fair  folk/'  much  as  the  Greeks  called  the  Furies  the  Eumenides, 
and  the  Laplander  calls  the  bear  "  the  old  man  with  the  fur 
coat."  This  kind  of  indirect  periphrasis,  indeed,  seems  very  con- 
genial to  the  Welsh  mind  and  language,  as  will  be  seen  where,  in 
the  customs  of  Halloween  (p.  2S2),  children  going  round  singing 
and  asking  for  sol-cakes  or  soul  cakes  ask 

One  for  Peter  and  two  for  Paul 

And  three  for  the  good  man  that  made  us  all. 

Whatever  Mr.  Keightley's  opinion  may  be  worth  as  regards  his 
strictures  on  Shakspeare's  inaccurate  use  of  English  fairy  super- 
stitions, Mr.  Sikes  has  shown  that  Shakspeare  knew  a  good  deal 
about  those  of  Wales;  for  his  "Mab"  is  Cymri  for  a  little  child, 
and  the  root  of  many  kindred  words,  while  his  "Puck"  is  the 
veritable  Pwca  or  Pooka,  whom  his  friend  Richard  Price,  of  the 
Priory  of  Brecon,  taught  him  to  associate  with  Will-o'-the-Wisp 
and  to  introduce  into  his  perhaps  locally  inspired  Midsummer 
NigMs  Dream.  Of  such  a  stamp  of  elves,  at  any  rate,  were  the 
Ellylldan,  and  not  less  familiar  to  the  Welsh  mining  population 
are  the  "  Coblynau,"  or  grotesque  pigmy  miners,  corresponding 
with  the  Cornish  "  Knockers  "  or  "  Knackers,"  equipped  in  mining 
garb  and  accoutrements  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  having 
for  their  function  to  point  out  veins  of  ore  to  the  miner  by 
rapping.  Lewis  Morris,  the  antiquary,  had  a  lively  faith  in 
this  particular  section  of  the  little  people.  But  this,  says  Mr. 
Sikes, 

was  in  the  days  before  a  Priestley  had  caught  and  bottled  that  demon 
which  exists  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  the  miner  was  smitten 
dead  by  an  invisible  foe  in  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  natural 
his  awe-struck  companions  should  ascribe  the  mj-sterious  blow  to  a  super- 
natural enemy.  When  the  workman  was  assailed  by  what  we  now  call 
firedamp,  which  burled  him  and  his  comrades  right  and  left  upon  the  dark 
rocks,  scorching,  burning,  and  killing,  those  who  survived  were  not  likely 
to  question  the  existence  of  the  mine-fiend. 

It  is,  however,  a  less  obvious  explanation  which  "  science  offers 
to  the  phenomenon  of  the  knockers  in  the  action  of  water  on  the 
loose  stones  in  fissures  and  potholes  of  mountain  limestone,  actu- 
ally suggesting  the  presence  of  metals."  The  counterparts  of  these 
Coblynau  are  found  in  most  mining  countries,  though  they  are 
commonly  more  malignant  than  the  friendly  Welsh  goblin  miners. 
The  same  good  nature  characterizes  the  house  goblin,  or  Bwbach, 
whom  the  tidy  Welsh  maid  propitiates  by  a  basin  of  fresh  cream 
set  on  the  hob  the  hist  thing  at  night,  who  favours  the  folk  that 
love  "  cwrw  da  "  and  pipes,  and  who  is  seldom  malevolently  minded, 
further  than  in  whisking  people  through  the  air,  which  spiriting 
is  usually  done  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  removing  hidden 
treasure.  Between  these  and  the  Domovoys  or  House-fairies  of 
Mr.  Ralstons  Russian  songs  there  is  a  clear  resemblance,  which 
a  minuter  examination  would  perhaps  tend  to  bring  out  more 
fully.  Another  section  of  the  Welsh  fairy-folk  are  the  Gwragedd 
Annwn,  or  lake  fairies,  or  Dames  of  Ellin-land,  one  of  whose 
domains  is  the  Crumlyn  Lake  and  submerged  town  near  Briton 
Perry,  and  another  Llyn  Barfog,  near  Aberdovey.  To  these  and 
similar  localities  pertain  the  legends  of  the  young  farmer  who  pro- 
poses to  one  of  three  twin  water-nymphs,  and  is  accepted  on 
condition  that  he  can  recognize  her  amidst  her  sisters.  She  is  won 
and  wooed,  and  brings  a  dower  of  a  bull,  two  oxen,  and  seven 
cows,  but  is  lost  to  him,  after  bearing  him  children,  because  he 
playfully  tapped  her  arm  thrice  with  his  glove — the  three  blows 
which,  it  had  been  foretold,  should  terminate  the  marriage  con- 
tract. The  legend  is  known  as  that  of  the  Meddygon  Myddfai, 
and  the  wooer  and  his  three  sons  are  said  to  have  been  famous 
physicians,  to  whom,  after  her  disappearance,  the  Gwraig  Annwn 
once  more  appeared,  giving  them  magic  remedies  which  were  the 
foundation  of  their  healing  skill.  Several  variations  of  this  legend 
are  appended,  in  one  of  which  the  farmer  wins  his  water-maiden 
by  the  Welsh  gift  of  bread  and  cheese,  whilst  in  most  of  them 
the  three  blows,  or  some  equivalent  for  them,  put  an  end  to  the 


happy  union.  It  is  curious  that  in  these  Welsh  legends  there  is  no 
distinct  mermaid  superstition,  no  tale  of  sirens  or  nvmphs  of 
Lurley  luring  men  to  their  doom,  though,  as  the  author  notes,  a 
mermaid  is  in  Basse  Bretagne  called  "  Mary  Morgan,"  which  sug- 
gests the  connexion  with  the  sea  in  the  Welsh  language. 

The  last  division  of  fairies  is  that  of  the  mountain-hauntino- 
Gwillion,  typified  by  the  "  Old  Woman  of  the  Mountain,"  just  as 
the  Ellyllon  are  by  Puck.  This  Cymric  Hecate  wears  ash-hued 
clothes  and  a  four-cornered  hat,  carries  a  pot  or  wooden  can  in 
her  hand,  and  by  an  unearthly  cry  and  weird  uncanny  laugh  leads 
folks  astray,  and  niocks  them  when  benighted.  The  way  to  exor- 
cise her  is  to  draw  a  knife ;  and  our  author  notes  that  elsewhere 
than  in  Wales  a  knife  or  pair  of  scissors  has  like  virtue.  The 
Monmouthshire  folk,  however,  try  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her 
by  providing  clean  water  and  removing  all  knives  or  cutting  tools 
when  such  a  fairy  goes  to  sit  in  the  chimney-corner.  The  pre- 
caution, however,  cannot  now  be  frequently  called  for,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prophet  Jones,  a  Dissenting  oracle  often  quoted  in 
this  goblin  book,  the  "  Old  Woman  of  the  Mountain  "  has  been  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  mostly  relegated  to  the  coal- 
pits and  mines.  The  fairy  realm  is  so  much  the  most  attractive 
of  the  divisions  of  Welsh  folk-lore  that  we  despair  of  even  glanc- 
ing at  a  tithe  of  its  salient  features.  More  than  one  curious 
chapter  concerns  the  "  plentyn-newid,"  or  changelings,  and  the 
children  for  whom  they  are  substituted  by  the  fairies.  The  change- 
ling seems  at  first  the  very  copy  of  the  stolen  infant,  but  anon 
shrivels  up.  Wonderful  legends  are  told  of  their  exorcism,  as 
also  of  the  rescue  of  children  from  the  fairies  by  such  mothers 
as  Jennet  Francis  and  Dazzy  Walter  of  Ebwy  Fawr  (p.  62) ; 
and  we  read  of  a  knife  in  the  cradle,  a  pair  of  tongs  across  it,  a 
Bible,  or  the  father's  breeches  hung  on  the  wall,  as  spells  scarcely 
less  potent  than  holy  baptism.  One  of  the  oldest  legends  on  the 
subject  is  Giraldus  Cambrensis's  tale  of  Elidurus,  the  scene  of 
which  is  the  Vale  of  Neath,  and  it  is  replete  with  data  concerning 
the  manners  and  customs  of  fairyland.  More  modern,  and  suscep- 
tible of  a  rational  solution,  is  the  tale  of  Shui  Rhys,  with  another 
about  the  magic  dance  of  St.  Dogmells.  Often  in  these  cases  of 
spiriting  away,  the  lost  wight,  as  in  the  case  of  one  Rhys  (p.  71),  if 
he  ever  came  back,  was  under  the  impression  he  had  not  been  gone 
five  minutes  ;  and  yet  he  had  really  been  lost  so  long  that  his  com- 
rade narrowly  escaped  hanging  for  murdering  him.  One  of 
the  direst  fairy  snares  was  to  tread  on  the  edge  of  a  magic 
circle,  and  an  old  man  at  Peterstone-super-Ely  told  Mr.  Sikes 
he  well  remembered  being  warned  by  his  mother  in  childhood  to 
"keep  away  from  the  fairy  rings  "  (p.  103).  The  Prophet  Jones, 
above  cited,  who  devoutly  believed  in  the  fairy  folk,  connected 
them  and  their  dances  and  rings  with  St.  Matthew  xii.  43,  and 
"  the  walk  of  evil  spirits  in  dry  places."  There  would  seem  to  be 
some  connexion  between  the  fairy  rings  and  Welsh  mutton,  for 
the  sheep  which  make  the  finest-flavoured  mutton  are  said  to 
graze  the  fairy  rings ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  their  love  for 
going  on  horseback  and  with  dogs,  the  legends  of  the  Mare  of 
Ternyon,  the  Ychain  Banog,  the  Lambs  of  St.  Melangell,  the 
sheep  of  Cefn  Rythdir,  &c,  indicate  the  fondness  of  the 
Tylwyth  Teg  for  useful  animals.  Other  minuter  notes  of  fairy 
habits  are,  that,  as  in  Prudontius,  they  vanish  at  cockcrow ; 
like  the  Russian  house-fairies,  they  defeat  the  aim  of  a  family 
to  get  quit  of  them,  by  flitting  in  a  churn,  or  in  a  jug  of  barm. 
The  fairy  dress  par  excellence  is  green — an  anticipation,  perhaps,  of 
the  theory  of  protective  resemblances ;  but  near  Llanidloes  the 
Tylwyth  Teg  wear  a  blue  petticoat,  Pembrokeshire  fairies  have  a 
fancy  for  red,  and  their  holiday  costume  is,  according  to  all  tradi- 
tion, a  dress  of  white  linen. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Sikes's  book,  "The  Spirit  World,*' 
is  perhaps  less  interesting  than  the  first.  Monsters  like  the 
Gwyllgi,  or  "dogs  of  darkness,"  which  a  domestic  animal  is 
credited  with  scenting  on  the  instant,  are  said  to  have  been  seen  in 
Indiana,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Norfolk  coast. 
They  differ  from  the  Own  Annwn,  or  dogs  of  hell,  whose  abode 
is  the  sky,  and  whose  presence  bodes  death.  In  addition  to  these 
we  meet  with  phantom  horsemen,  giant  spirits,  black  ghosts 
and  whirling  ghosts,  together  with  familiar  spirits,  whom 
Oxford  divines,  such  as  Sir  David  Llwyd  of  Cardiganshire,  were 
ungownedfor  keeping  at  call,  locked  up  in  a  book  of  all  conceivable 
hiding  places.  Iu  this  part  of  the  volume  we  are  introduced  to 
the  diawl,  or,  as  he  is  euphemistically  called,  "  the  old  man,"  a 
ubiquitous  figure,  who  seems,  by  the  way,  to  be  oftener  outwitted 
in  his  favourite  habitat  of  Mid- Wales  than  elsewhere,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  legend  of  his  sermon  at  Tiutern  Abbey,  and 
the  old  woman's  victory  at  the  Devil's  Bridge.  Her  cow  had 
strayed  across  the  ravine.  Satan  thought  he  saw  his  opportunity  in 
throwing  a  bridge  over  it,  on  condition  that  the  first  crosser  should 
be  his.  "  The  old  woman  agreed ;  the  bridge  was  built ;  the  devil 
waited  to  see  her  cross.  She  drew  a  crust  from  her  pocket ; 
threw  it  over,  and  her  little  black  dog  flew  after  it.  '  The  dog's 
yours,  sir,'  said  the  dame,  and  Satan  was  discomfited  "  (p.  206).  We 
learn,  however,  that  he  took  it  good-naturedly;  indeed  we  find 
the  Welsh  "diawll"  credited  with  a  sense  of  humour  not  so  common 
in  his  Swiss  or  German  congeners.  The  death-portents  of  Wales 
— whether  the  Gwrach  y  Khibyn,  which  simulate  the  Banshee; 
the  Cyhyraeth,  which  moan  all  through  the  night ;  or  the  Tolaeth, 
which  saw,  or  sing,  or  tramp  with  their  feet :  the  dogs  of  hell, 
the  corpse-candle,  and  the  goblin  funeral — are  various  individuali- 
ties of  superstition  with  distinct  attributes  of  their  own.  Of  all 
these,  perhaps  the  "  corpse-caudle,"  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a 
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dying  man  lite  a  white  cloud,  is  the  one  most  frequently  en- 
countered. 

The  third  division  of  the  volume  deals  with  quaint  old  customs, 
Dot  a  few  of  which — e.g.  the  gift  of  tho  first  cup  of  pure  water  on 
New  Year's  morning;  tho  Good  Friday  bread  hung  up  for  a  year 
in  a  bag,  and  then  used  medicinally  ;  the  rules  for  seeing  future 
lovers  on  All  Hallow's  E'en;  and  so  forth — are  or  have  been  till 
modern  times  familiar  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Christmas 
customs  are  especially  observed  in  Wales,  where,  as  the  author 
says,  "  the  air  is  full  of  music,"  and,  he  ini;rht  have  added,  of 
quaintest  fancies.  So,  too,  are  the  wedding  customs,  as  one  may 
note  in  the  Welsh  "  Biddings,''  and  still  more  tho  ancient 
Glamorganshire  "Horse-weddings,"  which  in  a  measure  recall 
the  "Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  or  the  widely  known  marriage  by 
capture.  Wo  ourselves  have  noticed  something  akin  to  the 
Welsh  custom  of  "  chaining,"  which  is  said  to  arise  out  of  the 
horse-wedding,  at  a  recent  weddin?  in  Herefordshire.  At  Sketty, 
in  Glamorganshire,  in  1S77,  Mr.  Sikes  saw  a  wedding  procession 
stopped  while  in  progress  by  a  chain  stretched  across  the  street, 
and  forming  a  barrier  not  to  be  passed  till  tho  chainers  were 
tipped.  Our  parallel  was  a  chain  of  flower-wreaths  stretched 
across  the  street  to  obstruct  tho  bridal  carriage  until  the  obstacle 
was  removed  by  silver  coin.  Among  the  most  debated  customs 
in  reference  to  death  and  burial  is  that  of  the  "  sin-eater,"  which 
has  given  occasion  to  more  than  one  persistent  controversy.  Strange 
to  say.  Welshmen  are  very  jealous  of  being  regarded  as  superstitious, 
and  this  charge  of  "'  sin-eating  "  they  cannot  stand,  although  they 
have  no  objection  to  accept  John  Aubrey's  testimony  to  its  having 
formerly  obtained  in  Herefordshire.  The  sole  ground  for  scepti- 
cism on  the  subject  seems  to  be  the  absence  of  any  Welsh  synonym 
for  a  functionary  who  recalls  the  scapegoat  in  a  human  form. 
The  fourth  part  of  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes's  clever  and  patient  researches 
deals  with  the  Bells,  Wells,  Stones,  and  Dragons  of  Wales,  trans- 
porting the  reader  at  one  time  to  the  lakes  of  Crurulyn  and  LUan- 
gorse ;  at  another,  bringing  him  within  earshot  of  the  bells  of 
St.  Illtyd,  Bhayader,  and  Aberdovey;  introducing  him  to  the 
legends  and  abodes  of  St.  Winefred,  St.  Tecla,  and  St.  Elian,  and 
investing  with  a  fresh  interest  the  Logan  stones,  cromlechs, 
caverns,  and  fabled  dragons  which  add  so  great  a  charm  to  Welsh 
topography.  In  parting  from  Mr.  Sikes's  very  readable  and  by 
no  means  unlearned  survey  of  Welsh  folklore,  we  may  commend 
it  to  the  lovicg  study  of  Cambrian  scholars  and  antiquaries,  with 
a  counsel  not  to  be  ashamed  of  that  intermixture  in  their  past  of 
truth  with  fable  which  clings  to  the  infancy  of  all  history. 


TYRRELL'S  EDITION*  OF  CICERO'S  LETTERS.* 

THIS  is  a  small  instalment  of  a  great  work,  containing,  as  it 
does,  only  eighty-seven  letters,  and  extending  only  to  tho 
year  B.C.  57;  but  the  introductory  matter  is,  as  is  natural,  on 
a  larger  scale  than  will  be  found  necessary  in  succeeding  volumes, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  Professor  Tyrrell  should  not  embrace 
the  whole  body  of  the  letters  in  a  reasonable  and  convenient  compass. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  value  of  the  letters  to  the  his- 
torian and  the  scholar,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  equally 
superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  the  chronol"gical,  as 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  letters  according  to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  written.  To  any  one,  for  instance,  de- 
sirous of  taking  a  general  view  of  Cicero's  provincial  governorship 
it  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  have  to  keep  the  letters  adAtticum 
and  ad  Famtiiares  constantly  open  together,  and  to  have  to  be  con- 
tinually referring  from  the  one  collection  to  the  other.  Foreign 
editors — Schutz  and  Schneider,  for  instance — have  already  adopted 
this  arrangement ;  it  is,  however,  discarded  by  the  most  recent 
German  editor  of  the  whole  series,  Wesenberg ;  and  Professor  Tyrrell 
is  the  lirst  English  editor  to  adopt  it  for  the  whole  collection.  Mr. 
Watson  had  already  adopted  it  in  his  admirable  and  scholarly  edi- 
tion of  selections  from  Cicero's  correspondence  ;  but  selections  are 
always  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Watson's  un- 
fortunate limitation  of  his  work  has  given  Professor  Tyrrell  an  open- 
ing which  would  otherwise  have  been  closed  to  him." 

Professor  Tyrrell  takes  no  humble  view  of  the  duties  of  an  editor. 
He  is  ready  alike  with  emendation,  with  interpretation,  and  with  his- 
torical introductions.  The  essay  "On  the  Character  of  Cicero  as  a 
Public  Man,"  with  which  the  Introduction  begins,  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  brilliant  piece  of  work.  It  has,  however,  unfortunately  too  much 
of  a  controversial  character;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  author 
is  cool  and  contained  enough  as  a  writer  to  reach  truth  through 
the  dangerous  path  of  controversy.  The  temptation  to  "  score 
off  "  Theodor  Motumsen  and  Professor  Beesly  is  one  difficult  to 
resist  when  the  controversy  is  once  opened,  and  Professor  Tyrrell 
in  this  essay  appears  rather  as  a  special  pleader  than  as  a  judge. 
What  he  attempts  to  show  against  all  gainsayers  i3  first,  that 
Cicero  was  a  great  political  power;  secondly,  that  he  was  con- 
sistent in  his  political  career.  Other  theses  of  interest  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  essay  are  that  Ctesar  had  a  guilty  know- 
ledge of  Catiline's  designs,  and  that  the  position  of  Cajsar  was 

*  The  Correspondence  of  31.  Tullius  Cicero,  arranged  according  to  its 
Chronological  Order ;  with  a  Revision  of  the  Text,  a  Commentary,  and 
Introductory  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Cicero,  and  the  Style  of  his  Letters. 
By  Robert  Yclvcrton  Tyrrell,  M.A.,  Fdlow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  iu  the  University  of  Dublin.    Dublin  :"  Hodges,  Foster,  & 


'  during  this  period  by  no  means  a  pre-eminent  one  among  his 
I  contemporaries.  Professor  Tyrrell  conclusively  proves  th  at  Cicero's 

influence  was  such,  that  neither  Csesar  nor  anyono  else  could 

afford  to  make  light  of  him: — 

Mommsen's  theory  of  .1  cool,  ironical  deference  on  the  part  of  Caisar  to- 
wards Cicero,  which  even  showed  itself  ready  to  flatter  the  weaknesses  of 
nn  intellect  which  it  despised,  is  as  untrue  to  history  as  it  is  injurious  to 
the  character  of  Cassar  himself.  It  is  simply  fiction,  and  bad  fiction. 
Gtesar  saw,  as  he  saw  everything,  that  Cicero  was  a  great  power.  His 
speeches  not  only  swayed  the  assembly,  but  they  discharged  the  highest 
work  now  done  by  our  best  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews.  To  gaiu 
Cicero  was  what  it  would  now  be  to  secure  the  advocacy  of  the  Times; 
or  rather  what  it  would  be  were  there  no  other  paper,  review,  or  magazine 
but  the  Times,  and  were  the  leaders  of  the  Times  written  by  Burke  and 
Sheridan.    He  placed  the  public  in  possession  of  the  political  situation. 

He  is  not,  it  seems  to  us,  equally  successful  in  establishing 
Cicero's  political  consistency.  The  charge  against  Cicero  is  that 
his  personal  fears  and  hates  played  too  large  a  share  in  his  policy ; 
that  the  man  who  defended  Flaccus  and  Fonteius  loses  credit  for 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  noble  indignation  of  the 
Verrines,  It  must  be  conceded  to  Professor  Tyrrell  that  Cicero 
1  honestly  believed  in  the  Senate,  and  hada  fervent  faith  in  his  own  par- 
ticular nostrum  of  the  Concordia  Ordinum.  It  is  very  clear  from  his 
letters  to  Atticus  that  he  seriously  debated  with  himself  whether 
he  should  throw  in  his  lot  with  Pompey  or  Csjsar ;  but  that  hesi- 
tation was  due  rather  to  faults  of  Pompey  and  to  his  own  timidity 
than  to  a  wavering  in  his  creed.  The  charge  against  Cicero  needs 
restating.  Mommsen  imitates  Dio  Cassius  in  putting  it  too 
brutally.  "  The  notorious  political  trimmer  M.  Tullius  Cicero  "  is, 
a3  Professor  Tyrrell  contends,  not  a  fit  description  of  the  man.  But 
what  offends  us  in  Cicero  is  such  an  act  as  his  abusing  Catiline  for 
crimes  for  which  he  had  once  undertaken  to  defend  him.  Professor 
Tyrrell  proves  that  it  is,  at  all  events,  very  likely  that  Cicero  did 
not  actually  defend  Catiline.  But  the  intention  is  here  the  im- 
portant matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  the  rhetorician  who  can  find  words,  as  he  himself  boasts, 
for  any  conceivable  policy.  Professor  Tyrrell's  defence  is  that  a 
lawyer  cannot  win  his  way  "  by  the  picking  and  choosing  of  briefs." 
That  is  to  say,  if  Burke,  after  impeaching  Warren  Hastings,  had 
undertaken  the  defence  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  our  conception  of  and 
our  respect  for  the  man  would  be  nowise  changed.  Our  editor's 
defence  of  Cicero  against  the  charge  of  not  foreseeing  the  inevitable 
and  of  taking  "  the  wrong  side  "  is  more  successful.  If  the  choice 
lay  between  a  military  despotism,  however  necessary,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Senate,  every  reason  would  make  Cicero  choose  the  latter. 
If  the  choice  had  lain  between  maintaining  the  senatorial  govern- 
ment, with  all  its  abuses,  and  the  support  of  a  reforming  policy, 
to  be  carried  out  by  constitutional  means,  we  might  fairly  blame 
Cicero  for  his  backwardness.  But  matters  had  gone  too  far  for 
any  such  middle  course,  and  it  is  preposterous  to  blame  Cicero  for 
not  enthusiastically  accepting  a  necessary  evil. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  been  on  ground  more  or  less  dis- 
putable. It  is  less  open  to  doubt  that  Professor  Tyrrell  contradicts 
himself  in  pp.  135  and  168  about  the  abolition  of  the  portoria,  or 
customs  duties,  in  Italy,  ascribing  that  measure  in  the  former 
passage  to  Caesar,  and  in  the  latter  to  Metellu3  Nepos.  The  latter 
ascription  is  of  course  correct.  What  Cresar  did  was  to  re- 
establish them.  A  like  positive  error  is  the  persistent  mistransla- 
tion of  the  word  negotiator  by  the  English  "  trader."  Mr.  Froude, 
with  all  his  inaccuracies,  never  falls  into  this  blunder,  and  always 
renders  the  word  by  "  bauker "  or  "  money-lender."  This  par- 
ticular mistranslation  makes  nonsense  of  the  note  on  p.  217,  where 
Professor  Tyrrell  says  that  Cicero  refused  an  appointment  as  prcc- 
fectus  to  M.  Biennis  Flaccus  "  on  the  ground  that  he  was  engaged 
in  trade."  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  notes  that  occur  in 
pp.  122  and  170.  Professor  Tyrrell  might  have  remembered 
Ernesti's  well-known  and  conclusive  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

Professor  Tyrrell's  dealings  with  the  MSS.  show  his  usual  ability. 
He  gives  good  reasons  for  maintaining  against  Wesenberg  the 
superiority  of  the  manuscript  which  has  been  assigned  the  first 
place  by  all  other  scholars — the  Medicean.  His  principles  of 
emendation  are  the  rational  ones,  and  in  the  end  come  pretty 
much  to  the  maxim  that  a  difficult  and  unlikely  reading  is  to  be 
preferred,  other  things  being  equal,  to  an  easy  and  obvious 
one.  He  perhaps  formalizes  a  little  too  much  with  his 
a{ihe\\rla  and  his  "  dittography,"  expressions  which  mean 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  a  scribe  has  either  missed 
some  particular  word  or  syllable  in  his  text,  or  has  repeated 
such  word  or  syllable  twice  over.  Instances  of  his  own  emenda- 
tion are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  they  are  convincing,  at  other 
times  not;  but  they  are  always  ingenious  and  acute.  As  a 
specimen  may  be  quoted  the  locus  vexatus  in  tho  first  epistle  to 
Atticus  (p.  27).  "  llvrmathena  tua  valde  me  delectat  et  posita 
ita  belle  est  ut  totum  gymnasium  eliu  dnathma esse  videatur."  Tho 
words  in  italics  are  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  Klotz's  correction  is 
"ejus  avddnfia"  Casaubon  having  previously  proposed  "  illius 
dvdOrjua."  Professor  Tyrrell  is  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  proposes 
rjXiov  avafifia,  and  translates,  "  The  Hermathena  is  so  happily 
i  placed  that  the  whole  gymnasium  (looks  most  brilliant)  seems 
to  have  got  new  life  and  light."  His  objections  to  "ejus"  or 
'•  illius  dvcldriiia"  seem  to  us  misplaced.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  in- 
genious hyperbole  which  Cicero  might  have  written.  And  the 
passages  which  he  quotes  on  the  word  llvajijxa  do  not  support  this 
particular  phi-are.  Surely  livafxfia  must  mean  "  something  lit  up," 
and  can  be  hardly  used  with  r'/Xiov  to  mean  "  a  blaze  of  sunshine." 
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A  happier  emendation  appears  to  us  to  be  one  in  the  letter  printed 
as  the  twenty-fifth  in  this  edition,  where,  in  the  sentence  "  Si  est 
enim  apud  homines  quidquam  quod  potius  (sit)  laudetur,  nos 
vituperemur,  qui  non  potius  alia  laudemus,"  the  MSS.  read  si;  sit 
is  a  conjecture.  Professor  Tyrrell  explains  the  existence  of  the  si  by 
"  dittography  "  from  the  last  letter  of  potius,  and  by  omitting;  it 
altogether  obtains  what  he  fairly  calls  "  a  much  more  robust  in- 
terpretation." The  strong  part  of  Professor  Tyrrell's  interpretation 
of  his  author's  text  lies,  we  think,  in  the  felicity  and  appositeness 
of  his  references.  lie  has  a  theory  that  for  the  style  of  the  letters 
the  important  authors  for  comparison  are  the  comic  dramatists, 
and  the  use  he  makes  of  Plautus  for  this  purpose  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  happy,  and  bears  out  his  view.  His  knowledge 
of  Cicero's  other  works  often  too  stands  him  in  good  stead 
for  the  support  of  a  new  and  ingenious  rendering  of  his  own. 
An  original  point  in  this  edition  is  the  idea  of  rendering 
the  Greek  phrases  so  frequent  in  the  letters  by  French  phrases 
of  common  occurrence  in  English.  Thus  yeviKoit  is  rendered 
en  bloc ;  the  proverb  Tavrofiarov  yfiuiv  by  Fhomme  propose :  eVi- 
<pa)vi)naTa  hy  bravos.  Professor  Tyrrell  .also  notices  the  very  curious 
point  that  Greek  phrases  are  often  used  in  Cicero  where  we  now 
use  Latin  phrases  of  the  same  meaning.  Thus  Cicero  says  ov% 
oarb)  <j)8iiJ.ei>oicrii>,  where  we  should  say  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ; 
(vera  (fxovTj,  where  we  should  say  viva  voce ;  e'pSot  tis,  where  we 
should  say  nesutor  ultra  crepidam.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
Professor  Tyrrell's  interpretation  of  difficult  passages  is  often  in  the 
highest  degree  ingenious  and  scholarly.  As  instances,  we  might 
refer  to  the  notes  on  cequi  fuissemus  (p.  20),  addam  illud  etiam  (p. 
60),  and  many  others.  We  might,  however,  ask  him  why  ho 
thinks  it  necessary  to  translate  saltum,  on  p.  144,  by  "a  wooded 
tract  "  (for  the  possibility  that  all  saltus  may  have  been  oriyinally 
wooded  is  nothing  to  the  point)  ;  and  still  more,  why  he  renders 
tetrarchis  by  "  Zemindars,"  cynico  consulari  by  "  Tear-em,  the  ex- 
consul,''  and  introduces  references  to  "  Mr.  Toots "  ?  Professor 
Tyrrell  is,  we  are  aware,  particularly  enamoured  of  his  rendering 
of  cynico  consulari;  and  he  is  quite  right  in  maintaining  that 
Cicero  was  not  a  "cynic,"  and  that  cynico  does  not  mean  a  "cynic." 
But  that  does  not  justify  a  rendering  which  owes  all  its  force  and 
intelligibility  to  the  reader's  familiarity  with  the  nickname  of  a 
living  politician.  Does  Professor  Tyrrell  want  his  notes  to  be  un- 
intelligible to  Englishmen  in  another  generation,  and  unintelligible  at 
the  present  moment  to  foreigners,  that  he  indulges  in  such  fantastic 
stuff?  This  is  not  the  fashion  in  which  the  great  scholars  have 
•written  commentaries,  and  it  would  be  perilous  for  their  reputa- 
tion if  it  were.  What,  again,  can  be  the  use  of  such  a  note  as 
this  (p.  217)? — "  Keque  di  .  .  .  neque  homines.  Cicero  often 
betrays  how  lightly  he  wears  his  religious  beliefs ;  here,  for 
instance,  he  shows  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Frenchman ; 
his  business  was  with  men,  his  wife's  department  was  religion." 
Surely  such  notes  are  to  the  last  degree  unnecessary  and  unprofit- 
able. Examiners  are  familiar  with  the  like  in  the  papers  of  clever 
schoolboys;  but  we  do  not  look  for  them  from  scholars  of 
Professor  Tyrrell's  calibre.  When,  in  a  future  edition,  he  has  care- 
fully expunged  everything  facetious,  everything  in  the  way  of  such 
references  to  the  "  modern  Frenchman,"  or  modern  anything  else, 
as  the  above,  and  kept  his  ingenuity  and  love  of  controversy  within 
the  bounds  assigned  by  a  severe  critique,  he  will  have  produced  the 
classical  English  edition  of  this  portion  of  Cicero's  letters. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
1. 

THE  early  Christmas  books  this  year  do  not,  as  a  rule,  rival  the 
unusual  splendour  of  the  late  autumn  colours.  Neither  the  sylvan 
aaor  the  publishing  year  has  been  very  brilliant;  but  the  former  is 
making  amends  at  its  close  for  many  mouths  of  dulness,  while  the 
latter  has  only  produced  a  few  gift-books  that  deserve  to  be  called 
gorgeous.  Among  these  is  a  new  volume  of  Picturesque  Europe 
.(Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin),  a  work  so  luxurious  that  it  deserves 
the  elegant  box  in  which  it  lives  exclusive  and  retired.  The 
countries  illustrated  by  pencil  and  pen  are  many  of  them  not  too 
familiar  tD  the  tourist.  First,  Mr.  Arthur  Griffiths  describes  the 
scenery  of  Sweden ;  and  his  essay,  with  the  illustrations,  is  not 
ynworthy  of  the  beautiful  woodcut  which  forms  the  head-piece — 
a  view  of  Lake  Malar.  On  p.  8  there  is  a  very  pretty  sketch  of 
the  Troll  Hattan  Falls.  Unluckily,  the  type  on  this  page  is  so 
arranged  that  the  spray  of  the  cataract  almost  seems  to  splash 
■over  it,  which  is  bad  both  for  the  illustration  and  the  letterpress. 
In  another  page  an  extremely  fine  effect  (a  huge  crucifix  standing 
out  black  against  the  pure  evening  sky)  is  marred  by  the 
presence  of  letterpress  on  the  horizon.  This  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  or  fashionable  arrangement ;  but  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  a  mistaken  one.  Among  the  best  of  the  engravings 
on  steel  is  Mr.  Birket  Foster's  "  Innspruck,"  and  the  smaller 
wood-cut  of  the  "  Golden  Boof "  in  that  town  is  perfectly 
successful  in  the  drawing  of  rich  details  of  sculpture.  We 
have  never  seen  any  sketches  of  Gibraltar  which  made  the  "  Bock  " 
seem  so  real  and  so  naturally  impregnable.  The  drawing  called 
"  Under  the  Bridge,  Dresden,"  should  be  compared  with  Front's 
■delicate  sketch  of  old  Dresden  in  the  collection  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  Loud  Street.  Mr.  Birket  Foster's  "  Laufl'enberg"  seems 
to  us  the  most  successful  of  this  artist's  attempts  to  represent  large 
spaces  of  landscape.    The  drawing  of  the  old  houses  on  tire  rifeht 


bank  of  the  river  seems  rather  perfunctory  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
Prout  or  Diirer.  The  pictures  of  Constantinople  and  Mr.  Ralston's 
paper  on  Bussia,  its  rivers,  sea-coasts,  and  cities,  have  a  peculiar 
interest  at  present.  Please  observe  the  Circassian,  witli  his  belt 
full  of  daggers  and  pistols,  robbing  the  baker  of  his  loaves  in  the 
streets  of  Stamboul.  The  author  of  the  essay  on  Constantinople 
assures  his  readers  that  justice,  pede  claudo,  will  overtake  the 
Circassian,  for  the  bread  is  so  bad  that  it  is  sure  to  disagree 
with  his  Caucasian  constitution.  Greece,  the  Danube,  and 
Spain  are  all  illustrated  in  this  beautiful  book.  Geography 
might  be  made  a  pleasant  study  for  children  if  they  were  shown 
these  spirited  pictures  while  they  learned  the  dry  names  of  cities 
and  mountains. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  praise  M.  Charles  Yriarte's  Venice 
(Translated  by  F.  J.  Sitwell.  George  Bell  and  Sons).  This  volume 
deals  with  the  history,  art,  industries,  and  modern  life  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  book  is  splendidly  got  up  in  the  English 
style,  and  each  section  is  prefaced  by  an  emblematic  design  in  red, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  richness  of  effect.  The  engravings  are 
very  numerous  and  carefully  executed,  as  a  rule.  To  us  the  copies 
of  famous  Venetian  pictures  seem  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  illus- 
trations ;  while  the  reproductions  of  wood-engravings  of  the  six- 
teenth century  are  very  valuable  and  picturesque.  Thus  the  two 
pages  (56,  57)  which  represent  a  Venetian  State  procession  place 
the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  constitution  before  our  eyes.  Even 
more  interesting  is  the  large  picture  of  the  Nuptials  of  the  Sea, 
after  Jost  Amman  (1 565).  The  old  portraits  of  old  doges,  and  of 
such  worthies  as  Aretino,  Aldus,  and  the  lady  bibliophile,  Isabelle 
d'Este,  are  engraved  with  proper  care.  There  are  lively  sketches 
of  contemporary  Venetian  life;  even  lace  patterns  are  not  neglected ; 
and  a  page  is  given  here  and  there  to  artistic  rarities,  like  a  design 
from  the  famous  Dream  of  Polyphile.  The  publishers  and  printers 
have  neglected  nothing  to  make  their  share  of  the  work  worthy  of 
M.  Yriarte's  learning  and  industry,  and  the  translator  has  Englished 
the  book  to  admiration. 

The  Early  Teutonic,  Italian,  and  French  Masters  (Chatto  and 
Windus)  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I,  (what- 
ever these  letters  may  mean),  from  the  biographies  of  the  Dohnie 
series.  These  works  are  edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Dohme,  Librarian 
to  the  German  Emperor,  and  are  written  by  such  critics  and 
scholars  as  Robert  Vischer,  Hermann  Liicke,  Carl  Lemcke,  and 
others.  Mr.  Keane  has  fused  several  of  these  etudes  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  His  book  contains  essays  on  many  obscure  old 
German  masters,  and  one  particularly  interesting  paper  on  a  subject 
:  little  understood,  "The  German  Minster  Builders."  In  this 
essay  the  whole  organization  of  the  building  guilds,  and  every  step 
in  the  construction  of  a  minster,  from  the  collection  of  money  by 
the  petitor  fabrics  upwards,  is  explained.  Tetzel  was  the  petitor 
fabrices  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne.  The  early  Flemish,  Italian, 
and  French  masters  are  discoursed  of  by  specialists,  and  the 
book  is  full  of  engravings.  The  copies  of  Beham's  work  are 
elaborate  and  minute,  but  Durer's  "Knight,  Death,  and  the 
Devil  "loses  effect  terribly  in  the  woodcut  (p.  109).  "The  Four 
Apocalyptic  Blows  " — "  The  Four  Dolorous  Strokes,"  as  Malory 
would  have  called  them — retains  its  grotesque  and  angry  vehe- 
mence (p.  96).  Among  French  artists  we  notice  the  biography  of 
Mignard  as  particularly  interesting.  The  translator  should  avoid 
such  expressions  as  "  quite  the  correct  thing." 

The  Song  of  the  Bell  (Thirty-two  Illustrations  by"  Alexander 
Liezen  Mayer,  and  Vignettes,  &c,  by  Budolf  Seitz.  Hachette)  is 
scarcely  so  important  a  work  as  the  Faust  which  Herr  Mayer 
gave  us  last  year.  The  same  qualities  of  energy,  truthfulness, 
tender  domestic  feeling,  and  beauty  in  the  female  figures  which, 
we  praised  last  year  are  found  in  the  illustrations  to  the  Glochen- 
lied.  The  frontispiece,  on  delicately  tinted  paper,  is  remarkable 
for  breadth  and  power.  The  various  stages  in  the  casting  of  the 
bell  do  not,  unhappily,  suggest  very  much  variety  of  incident  and 
attitude.  There  are  always  groups  of  strenuous  figures  illuminated 
by  the  firelight,  and  standing  out  against  a  background  of  smoke. 
We  take  more  pleasure  in  the  rural  sketches  of  villagers  flocking  to 
a  church  at  the  summons  of  the  bell,  in  the  very  pretty  picture  of 
the  young  mother  playing  with  her  baby  by  a  vine-hung  window, 
through  which  the  sunlight  is  streaming,  and  in  the  girl  testing 
her  lover's  affection  by  the  process  of  picking  a  dais}'  to  pieces  ; 
passionnement  is  obviously  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  But  the  pret- 
tiest engraving  of  all  represents  the  brido  in  her  mother's  embrace, 
and  surrounded  by  children  tossing  roses.  The  vignettes  of  Budolf 
Seitz  have  a  broad  blown  Teutonic  grace,  and  the  book,  which  is 
beautifully  printed  on  vellum  paper,  should  be  secure  of  popular 
favour. 

Who  are  the  American  Painters  f  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.) 
It  is  "  Europian  not  to  know,  Europian  quite,"  and  Mr.  Sheldon 
has  enlightened  our  ignorance.  We  learn  that  in  old  days  "even 
the  gods  were  connoisseurs  of  art;  once,  in  answer  to  a  sculptor's 
prayer  for  a  token  of  approval,  they  flashed  lightning  from  a  clear 
sky  across  his  feet.  Will  those  good  old  times  ever  return?" 
Probably  not,  not  at  least  till  after  the  mystic  year  of  Plato.  The 
last  person  thus  favoured  by  "  a  token  *  was  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  and  he  was  not  a  sculptor.  In  the  meantime,  this 
book  is  full  of  woodcuts  after  American  paintings,  and  of  details 
1  about  the  life  of  .artists,  such  as  we  admire  in  Vasari.  Take  Mr. 
Giffard,  for  example;  "  he  is  careful  about  his  food."  How  unlike 
old  Sansoviuo,  who  used  to  eat  dozens  of  melons  and  scores  of 
cucumbers!  The  minute  account  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Giffard 
prepares  his  palette  is  more  instructive  than  details  about  hia 
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luncheon.  We  can  sincerely  recommend  this  book  as  entertaining 
to  read  ;  for  it  is  full  of  gossip,  autobiography,  and  anecdote.  It 
would  be  impertinent,  however,  to  pretend  to  criticize  painters  on 
the  evidence  of  woodcut  copies  of  their  work.  There  seems  but 
little  that  is  distinctly  American,  either  in  landscape  or  manner,  in 
the  gallery  of  engravings  which  this  volume  contains. 

The  Bird  and  Insect's  Post-Office  (Griffith  and  Farran)  was  a 
posthumous  book  for  children,  by  Robert  Bloomlield.  The 
engravings  are  capital,  and  the  letters,  some  of  which  are  rather 
pert  in  tone,  may  interest  children  iu  the  habits  of  birds  and 
insects. 

Enid  (Moxon,  Son,  and  Co.)  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  which 
tell  the  stories  of  the  Tennysouian  idyls  in  prose.  They  are  illus- 
trated with  the  well-known  engravings  alter  Dore. 

Jane  Taylor  :  her  Life  and  Letters  (Mrs.  II.  C.  Knight.  Nelson 
and  Co.) — Mrs.  Kuight  has  wisely  placed  in  the  front  page  of  her 
book  the  charming  little  picture  of  Jane  Taylor  designed  by  her 
lather.  It  represents  a  Sir  Joshua-like  child  of  about  ten  years  of 
age,  with  hair  combed  over  her  forehead  and  curls  falling  over  her 
neck,  with  large  steady  eyes  and  a  sweet,  sensible  face,  which  fitly 
portray  the  woman  that  she  became  a  few  years  later.  Jane 
Taylor  passed  most  of  her  life  in  the  Eastern  counties,  her  father 
removing  thither  from  London  for  the  sake  of  economy  when  she 
was  three  years  old.  She  was  always  fond  of  writing,  and  there 
is  a  funny  little  poem  composed  by  her  at  eight  years  old  which  is 
very  characteristic.  She  wanted  a  new  garden,  and  begged  her 
father  to  give  her  one  in  a  plain,  straightforward  manner,  which 
was  not  affected  even  by  the  fetters  of  rhyme.  Jane  always  knew 
her  own  mind,  and  when  she  wrote  poetry  was  true  to  the  advice 
Mr.  Yellowplush  gave  Bulwer  Lytton.  Her  letters  show  that, 
although  a  Dissenter,  she  was  free  from  most  of  the  prejudices 
that  hampered  religious  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
She  read  novels,  and  even  wrote  tales,  though  she  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds.  Jane,  however,  could 
never  throw  aside  her  aversion  to  dancing.  "It  is  the  world," 
she  says,  "  who  dance,  and  the  serious  who  do  not."  Dancing 
seemed  to  her  the  root  of  all  evil,  as  private  theatricals  seemed 
to  her  contemporary,  Jane  Austen,  who  had  seen  more  of  the  world 
than  Jane  Taylor  ever  did.  Ahout  1 812  Jane  passed  some  very 
happy  years  at  Ilfracombe  and  Cornwall  with  her  brother 
Isaac,  whose  health  had  civen  way,  and  it  was  hoped  that  her 
own,  never  very  strong,  would  benefit  from  the  mild  air  of  the 
"West.  Here  she  wrote  Display,  and  began  Essays  in  Rhyme  on 
Morals  and  Manners,  which,  says  Mrs.  Knight,  "  interested  her 
more  than  anything  else  she  had  ever  written."  She  also  contri- 
buted regularly  to  the  Youth's  Magazine  the  articles  known  as 
"  The  Contributions  of  Q.  Q."  As  her  strength  declined  she 
spent  most  of  her  time  at  home,  and  when  too  weak  to  write 
herself,  sympathized  with  and  encouraged  her  brother  Isaac  in 
his  literary  efforts.  Mrs.  Knight  has  acted  rightly  in  allowing 
Jane  to  tell  her  own  story.  Her  letters  and  her  simply  recorded 
actions  speak  for  themselves  as  no  comments  could  do,  and  the 
little  book,  once  opened,  is  sure  to  be  finished  with  pleasure. 

Brave  Boys  (J.  M.  Darton.  Weldon  and  Co.) — The  title  of 
Brave  Boys  naturally  suggests  to  us  a  whole  series  of  anecdotes  of 
the  early  youth  of  heroic  men.  We  expect  a  new  and  lively  de- 
scription of  Nelson's  "Fear,  papa,  I  never  saw  Fear  " :  of  Cliveclimb- 
ing  to  the  weathercock  of  Market  Drayton  steeple  ;  of  Casablanca  on 
the  burning  deck.  What  we  do  not  expect  is  a  picture  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  drinking  afternoon  tea  with  his  back  to  the  fire 
at  Sandringham  :  a  short  biography  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Mr.  Smith ;  or  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Sutton,  the  eminent  seedsman,  passes  his  day  at  Reading.  All 
these  gentlemen,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  the  book,  have 
been  successful  in  thtir  lives,  and  deserve  congratulations  on 
their  luck,  or  praise  for  their  perseverance  and  industry.  It  is  far 
from  our  intention  to  doubt  their  courage  in  any  emergency,  only 
this  valuable  quality  does  not  seem,  as  far  as  we  are  allowed  to 
judge,  to  have  been  specially  exhibited  in  boyhood.  There  are  no 
stories  of  how  the  Prince  stopped  a  bull,  or  how  Mr.  Smith  led 
the  boarders;  only  the  dry  records  of  lives,  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive enough  in  themselves,  but  not  more  interesting  and  instructive 
for  any  light  that  Mr.  Darton  has  thrown  on  them. 

The  Men  of  the  Backwoods  (Ascott  R.  Hope.  Griffith  and 
Farran). — No  more  admirable  foil  could  have  been  found  to  Brave 
Boys  than  the  Men  of  the  Backwoods.  Mr.  Hope  has  done  his 
work  carefully  and  well,  and  with  an  amount  of  self-restraint  that 
tells  much  in  his  favour.  He  seems  to  know  what  he  is  writing 
about,  and  what  boys  like  to  read  about,  and  he  tells  his  stories 
as  straightforwardly  and  simply  as  possible.  Very  truculent  many 
of  these  stories  are,  and  we  tremble  for  the  sisters  of  the  boys  who 
read  these  moving  adventures.  People  who  study  this  book  will 
realize  now,  if  they  never  did  before,  what  the  early  settlers  in 
America  had  to  contend  with,  and  of  what  iron  constitutions  they 
must  have  been  before  they  could  survive  the  ingenious  devices  of 
il  the  poor  Indian,"'  whose  "  untutored  mind"  was  fertile  in  devis- 
ing exquisite  tortures  for  his  pale-faced  brethren. 

Reclaimed  (A.  Eubule  Evans.  S.  P.  C.K.)  contains  an 
amaziuir  quantity  of  incident ;  and,  if  the  reader  is  not  too  par- 
ticular about  quality,  he  may  be  very  well  entertained.  The  hero 
of  the  tale  is  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Gaye  Mildmay,  who  employs 
his  idle  hours  in  painting  a  scantily  clothed  fisher-girl  as  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Summer  Sea."  This  child,  familiarly  known  as 
"  Fidgets,"  and  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  rough  old  boatman, 
falls  in  love  with  the  artist,  who  ultimately  turns  out  to  be  her 


cousin.  By  the  evidence  of  an  ill-treated  curate  it  is  proved  that 
Fidgets  was  really  picked  up  off  a  wreck,  and  her  long-lost  grand- 
father, a  rich  old  gentleman,  comes  forward  to  adopt  her.  She 
rims  away  to  the  artist,  is  treated  by  him  with  contumely,  joins  a 
troop  of  strolling  players,  is  rescued  by  the  curate,  and  reappears 
live  years  later  as  a  full-blown  beauty.  The  artist  again  meets 
her,  and  falls  iu  love  with  her,  and  is  rejected — a  needless  piece 
of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  author,  seeing  that  the  curate,  on 
whom  Fidgets  has  bestowed  her  wandering  affections,  dies  of  de- 
votion to  his  flock,  and  the  heroine's  lonely  future  is  left  for  each 
reader  to  till  in  as  she  likes  best. 

Mrs.  Dobbs'  Dull  Boy  (Annette  Lyster.  S.  P.  C.  K.)  of 
course  turned  out  the  successful  one  of  the  family.  His 
parents  strove  too  diligently  after  social  success,  and  brought 
their  children  up  both  by  precept  and  practice  in  the  school  of  dis- 
honesty. When  the  usual  commercial  crash  comes  Mr.  Dobbs 
disappears,  and  the  rest  cross  the  seas  to  begin  their  career  afresh 
in  San  Francisco.  Before  this,  however,  Jem,  the  "  Dull  Boy," 
and  his  sister  Dolly,  have  set  up  house  for  themselves  in  Man- 
chester, and  the  tale  is  concerned  with  their  struggles.  The  little 
meannesses  of  the  Dobbs  family  in  prosperity  are  well  described, 
and  especially  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  changes  of 
Christian  names ;  but  Mrs.  Dobbs  must  have  failed  indeed  to 
profit  by  her  rise  in  life  if  she  had  not  learnt  that  "  Dolly  "  is  in 
the  present  day  a  name  so  fashionable  that  it  throws  the  Belindas 
and  Mirandas  of  a  bygone  generation  completely  into  the  shade. 
The  story  is  well  written  and  nicely  got  up,  though  we  must  pro- 
test against  the  extreme  ugliness  of  the  frontispiece. 

Fifty  Years  in  Sandbourne  (Cecilia  Lushington.  Griffith  and 
Farran). — Miss  Lushington  has  given  us  a  pretty  little  sketch  of 
life  in  a  seaside  village  fifty  years  ago.  The  heroine  was  certainly 
severely  tried,  out-living,  as  she  did,  her  husband,  her  twin  sons, 
who  were  both  drowned  on  the  same  day,  and  her  daughter,  who 
died  when  she  heard  the  news.  The  descriptions  are  simple  and 
natural,  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  more  works  from  the  same  pen. 

We  have  already  received  some  pretty  Christmas  cards  from 
Mr.  Albert  Hildesheimer,  with  designs  of  flowers,  birds,  children 
at  play,  and  winter  landscapes,  such  as  fallow  deer  trooping 
through  the  snow.  For  some  of  these  designs  Mr.  Weatherly  ha3 
written  neat  and  appropriate  verses,  which  seem  to  us  adequately 
to  represent  the  skill  of  his  industrious  muse.  Mr.  Rimmel's 
portefeuille  comique  is  a  more  lively  little  work.  Here  is  "  art 
with  poisonous  honey  stolen  from  France,"  the  Laureate  would 
say  ;  but  the  poison  will  do  no  one  any  harm,  and  the  art  is  very 
light-hearted.  Orpheus  harps  to  a  heedless  Eurydice  ;  Chilperic 
dances,  elaborately  mindful  of  his  "  steps."  Le  Sultan  de  Moche 
inspects  a  regiment  of  fair  women  through  his  serene  eyeglass. 
There  is  an  almanac  at  the  back  of  these  designs,  and  other  scented 
almanacs  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  musicians.  In  comparison 
with  these  French  frivolities,  Mr.  Murray's  useful  "  Time-table 
Diaries,"  in  which  you  learn  all  about  the  hours  when  trains  and 
steamers  start,  with  many  facts  about  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
seem  dull ;  but  then  they  are  distinctly  serviceable,  and  can  be 
carried  in  a  neat  leather  case.  The  Daily  Calendar  of  Messrs. 
Bemrose  and  their  Monthly  Diary  disdain  cesthetic  glitter,  and 
commend  themselves  by  convenience  of  arrangement,  lightness,  and 
cheapness. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

ON  this  month's  list  of  American  works  are  two  collections  of 
historical  documents  of  very  different  character  and  value, 
but  both  of  them  dealing  with  the  fierce  political  struggles  that 
preceded  the  final  appeal  to  arms  to  decide  the  issue  between 
North  and  South.  A  selection  from  the  speeches  of  Daniel 
Webster  (1)  contains  some  of  his  most  telling  and  best-remembered 
professional  addresses,  as  well  as  of  his  public  harangues.  American 
oratory  seems  to  English  taste  fantastical  and  unimpressive.  When- 
ever it  touches  on  those  incidents  in  their  comparatively  brief 
national  history  upon  which  the  martial  vanity  of  Americans  is 
chiefly  concentrated,  it  seldom  escapes  the  vice  which  the  self- 
satirizing  humour  that  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  share  with 
ourselves  has  aptly  denominated  "  spread-eagleism."  Even  an 
uneducated  English  audience  would  probably  receive  with  laughter 
or  with  hisses  those  oratorical  appeals  to  national  conceit  in  which 
even  the  most  cultivated  and  most  eminent  American  orators  are 
not  ashamed  to  indulge,  and  which  evidently  find  an  echo  in  the 
breasts  of  their  hearers.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
many  of  the  achievements  on  which  the  average  American  prides 
himself,  and  which  are  recorded  by  great  public  monuments 
and  periodical  commemorations,  were  such  as  European  nations 
would  hardly  rank  among  the  most  glorious  points  of  their 
military  history.  It  may  be  that  we  perceive  the  error  the  more 
keenly  because  so  many  of  these  much-boasted  victories  were 
gained  over  English  soldiers.  But  there  seems  only  matter  for 
moderate  exultation  in  Bunker's  Hill  and  New  Orleans,  where 
the  Americans  iu  one  case  merely  held  fortifications  which 
their  enemies,  approaching  with  stubborn  daring  over  open 
ground,  could  never  reach;  in  the  other,  ran  as  soon  as  the 
comrades  of  those  whom  they  had  shot  down  at  their  leisure 

(l)  Tin:  Ureal  Speee/ies  and  Oration*  of  Daniel  Webster;  with  an  Essay 
on  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English  Style.  By  Edw  in  P.  Whipple, 
lioston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 
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charged  at  the  point  of  ths  bayonet  over  the  entrenchments.  Nor 
would  any  other  civilized  nation  care  to  boast  very  much  over 
the  defeat  of  English  frigates  by  vessels  that  were  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name,  almost  line-of-battle  ships.  Americans  never  care 
to  remember,  when  recounting  their  triumphs,  that  in  no  case 
did  they  encounter  more  than  the  leavings  of  the  English  force, 
the  strength  that  Great  Britain  could  spare  when  engaged  in 
desperate  conflict  with  more  than  one  formidable  European  enemy. 
The  tremendous  odds  of  numbers  and  resources  would  prevent 
such  a  Power  as  France,  Germany,  or  Russia  from  glorying  greatly 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  anarchical  Mexican  Republic,  or  in  the 
final  defeat  of  six  millions  by  twenty-two,  after  four  years 
of  stubborn  fighting,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  the  preponder- 
ance of  honour  certainly  fell  to  the  weaker  side.  This  national 
weakness  is  scarcely  less  perceptible  in  the  harangues  of  Webster 
than  in  those  of  his  degenerate  successors ;  and  even  in  his  suc- 
cessful appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  juries  there  is  much  of  that 
"  hifalutiu  "  for  the  absence  of  which — by  comparison,  of  course, 
with  others — his  editor  gives  him  credit,  and  which  would  hardly 
have  had  equal  success  with  twelve  plain  English  tradesmen 
or  farmers,  while  it  would  certainly  have  offended  the  taste  of 
an  English  Bench  and  Bar.  But  the  value  of  the  work  lies  hi 
those  political  speeches  which  deal  with  the  sectional  issues 
of  Webster's  time,  and  prove  how  early  that  bitter  hostility 
arose  between  North  and  South  which  culminated  in  the  election 
of  i860,  the  piratical  raid  of  John  Brown — glorified  at 
the  time  as  an  heroic  exploit,  not  only  by  the  newspapers  and 
populace,  but  by  the  public  authorities  of  many  Northern  States 
— and  finally  in  secession  and  civil  war.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
during  the  heat  of  the  j\lissourian  and  Texan  quarrel  Mr.  Webster 
emphaticallv  predicted  the  impossibilitj'  of  peaceable  secession,  and 
pointed  to  that  one  great  practical  interest  which  in  the  eyes  of 
impartial  historians  will  probably  be  thought  the  best  justitication 
of  the  North — the  interest  which  all  the  States  between  the  Alle- 
ghannies  and  the  Alkali  Desert  have  in  the  lower  course  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Mi-.  Pike's  collection  of  articles  from  the  Tribune,  and  of  private 
letters  from  Mr.  Greek}'  and  others,  relating  to  the  party  contro- 
versies of  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war  (2),  has  no  other  in- 
terest than  as  exhibiting  the  furious,  ungovernable  passions  which 
animated  the  party  to  which  the  writers  belonged,  and  would 
explain,  had  there  been  no  other  and  keener  provocation,  the  I 
reciprocal  ferocity  and  desperate  resolve  of  the  South.  It  was 
impossible  that  passions  so  tierce  should  be  restrained  within  the  : 
bounds  of  law,  especially  when,  on  one  side  at  least,  they  were 
linked  with  all  the  dearest  public  and  personal  interests  of  a 
people.  Bitter  as  are  still  the  feelings  of  extreme  Republicans  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  a  certain  party  in  the  South,  especially  in  the 
Gulf  States,  upon  the  other,  their  expression,  despite  the  memo- 
ries left  by  war,  is  more  moderate  on  both  sides  than  it  was  in 
the  years  between  1850  and  i860. 

Mr.  Bateman's  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Political  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  of  the  Union  (3)  deals  chiefly  with  a  problem  which, 
though  it  will  recur  in  one  form  or  another  for  a  longer  period 
than  political  foresight  pretends  to  cover,  can  now  be  solved  only 
in  one  way.  An  indestructible  Union  of  indestructible  States — 
such  is  the  definition  of  the  Federal  bond,  taken  from  a  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  quoted  on  the  title-page,  which  the  whole 
volume  is  intended  to  illustrate,  amplify,  and  enforce,  chiefly  by 
historical  evidence  and  inference.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  studied  the  original  documents  that  the 
indestructibility  of  the  States  was,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  re- 
luctantly consented  to  substitute  a  strong  Confederacy  for  a  loose 
league  of  independent  States,  paramount  in  importance  to  the  in- 
destructibility of  the  Union.  No  single  State  probably  would 
have  agreed  in  1789  to  renounce  the  right  of  secession,  much  less 
to  admit  the  right  of  Federal  coercion.  The  former  was 
actually  asserted  in  so  man}'  words  by  Virginia  in  her  formal 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  ;  the  latter,  debated  in  the  Conven- 
tion, was  deliberately  and  purposely  excluded  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  now  that  the  majority  of  States  are  little  more  than 
convenient  political  subdivisions  with  an  origin  long  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  Union,  and  with  no  history  independent  of  it— now 
that  the  South,  whose  institutions  and  interests  so  long  rendered 
her  the  stronghold  of  State  rights,  has  yielded  the  question  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword — it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  course 
of  American  politics  should  tend  to  any  other  solution  than  the 
gradual  increase  of  Federal  power  at  the  expense  of  local  inde- 
pendence, and  the  assertion  in  all  important  controversies  of 
Federal  supremacy  in  the  last  resort.  Mr.  Bateman'sargument,  sound 
and  strongly  buttressed  as  it  is,  has,  after  all,  little  more  than  an 
historical  value. 

Mr.  Johnston's  History  of  American  Politics  (4),  though  its 
author's  bias  is  evident,  is  a  tolerably  accurate  summary  of  the 
Congressional  and  extra-Congressional  controversies  of  four  genera- 
tions, and  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  book  of  reference  of 
its  kind.    Somewhat  curt  and  brief  for  the  purposes  of  American 

(2)  First  Blows  of the  Civil  War;  the  Ten  Years  of  Preliminary  Conflict 
in  the  United  States,  from  1850  to  i860  :  o  Contemporaneous  Exposition. 

Compiled  by  James  S.  Pike,  former  U.S.  Minister  to  tlic  Netherlands.  New 
York:  the  American  News  Company.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

(3)  Political  and  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  William  O.  Bateman,  Counscllor-at-Law.  St.  Louis :  Jones  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(4)  History  of  American  politics.     By  Alexander  Johnston,  A.M.  New 
York  :  Holt  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 


political  students,  it  is  exactly  such  a  guide  as  English  journalists 
more  familiar  with  the  general  principles  and  leading  events  than 
with  the  details  of  American  politics,  have  constantly  required, 
and  may  contribute  materially  to  render  their  references  to  Trans- 
atlantic disputes  more  accurate  and  more  instructive  to  English, 
if  less  amusing  to  American,  readers. 

The  collection  of  American  poems  (5)  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton  and  Osgood  has  somewhat  disappointed  us.  The  prin- 
ciple of  selection  appears  to  be  a  false  one.  Instead  of  choosing  a 
variety  of  passages  from  the  different  works  of  the  chief  American 
authors,  affording  the  reader  the  means  of  gathering  a  general 
knowledge  of  their  character  and  comparing  their  various  powers 
and  peculiarities,  the  editor  has  taken  some  half-score  of  long 
and  not  particularly  characteristic  poems,  and,  setting  these  forth 
in  full,  has  made  them  the  text  of  biographical  and  literary  com- 
ments, which,  so  strung  together,  can  give  but  a  very  meagre  and 
imperfect  view  of  the  department  of  literature  to  which  the 
volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction.  It  is  preposterous, 
for  instance,  to  take  Mr.  Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  Miles  Standish 
as  the  sole  illustrations  of  an  author  whose  minor  pieces  are  amono- 
the  most  graceful  and  most  popular  in  the  language.  "Snow- 
bound," again,  and  "  Mabel  Martin  "  are  not  among  Mr.  Whittier's 
most  successful  or  most  characteristic  performances;  and,  though 
one  or  two  minor  poems  are  given  with,  them,  a  selection  which 
contains  no  single  specimen  of  his  passionate  political  and  social 
invectives  affords  a  very  poor  and  imperfect,  we  might  almost  say 
a  very  false,  idea  of  the  militant  Quaker  poet  of  New  England,  at 
once  the  John  Bright  and  Ebenezer  Elliot  of  abolitionism. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  work,  despite  the  accident  which  has 
left  it  imperfect  and  unpolished,  is  the  collected  volume  of  the 
late  Bayard  Taylor's  Studies  in  German  Literature  (6).  The  value- 
of  these  lectures,  taken  separately,  is  undeniable,  and  had  they  been 
finally  revised  by  their  author  according  to  his  original  intention, 
and  compressed  and  connected  before  appearing  as  a  single  volume, 
they  would  doubtless  have  afforded  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
German  literature  in  general  as  excellent  and  interesting  as  are 
particular  lectures  when  regarded  as  opening  to  the  students  of 
Cornell  University  particular  ages  or  branches  of  that  vast  whole. 
The  chapter  most  interesting  to  the  English  reader  will  probably 
be  that  which  deals  with  the  earliest  extant  national  literature- 
of  the  Teutonic  races  —  the  Niebelungen  Lied  and  the  minor- 
pieces  and  fragments  of  ballad  or  epic  poetry  that  centre  around 
that  magnificent  relic  of  German  antiquity.  Next  to  this  we  may- 
place  that  accouut  of  the  life  and  works  of  Goethe,  and  especially 
that  carefully  studied  view  of  the  meaning  and  moral  of  Faust, 
into  which  the  author  has  thrown  all  his  energy  and  earnestness, 
and  which,  whether  true  or  false  to  the  actual  intention  of  the- 
poet,  is  at  any  rate  a  most  interesting  and  original  presentation 
of  a  work  which  as  a  whole  has  seldom  seemed  to  less  enthu- 
siastic and  patient  readers  coherent  and  intelligible. 

Mr.  Deshler's  Afternoons  with  the  Poets  (7)  deals  with  English 
poetry  and  the  effect  of  foreign  and  native  influences  thereon,  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell.  The  multitude  of 
more  recent  claimants  to  the  poetical  title  has  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed the  author,  and  his  selection  will  no  doubt  be  in  many 
cases  deemed  unjust  and  even  absurd.  Of  course  personal  prefer- 
ences and  native  taste  must  operate  powerfully  in  any  such  dis- 
crimination. Still  it  is  surely  a  proof  either  of  deficient  knowledge 
or  defective  taste  to  enumerate  Drake,  Alston,  Stedman,  Sidney 
Dobell,  and  Blanco  White,  and  to  omit  the  author  of  Philip  van 
Arteveldc.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  of  the  last  two  chapters  devoted 
to  the  living  generation  of  poets  and  to  their  fathers,  there  are 
scarcely  half  a  score  of  names  decidedly  entitled  to  preference  over 
those  of  Henry  Taylor  and  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  The  work  is  cast  in  the  form  of  conversations,  in  which 
a  Professor— representative,  no  doubt,  of  the  author — asserts  the 
same  overwhelming  preponderance  that  Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  does  in  fiction,  and  that  Coleridge  appears  to  have 
done  in  real  life.  The  prolixity  characteristic  of  such  conversational 
monopolists  taints  the  entire  work,  and  is  its  chief,  though  not  its 
only,  fault. 

Dr.  Warren's  Recreations  in  Astronomy  (8)  must  be  pronounced 
a  somewhat  more  than  average  specimen  of  the  class  of  works  to 
which  it  belongs — namely,  attempts  to  popularize  the  most  pro- 
foundly interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most  advanced,  of  natural 
sciences.  Some  writers  have  failed  to  command  the  attention  they 
have  perhaps  deserved  because,  beginning  with  the  explanation  of 
the  simplest  and  smallest  points,  and  leading  their  readers  step  by 
step  to  those  facts  and  objects  which  give  to  astronomy  its  especial 
and  fascinating  grandeur,  they  dismay  or  tire  the  student  before  they 
have  won  and  fixed  his  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
method  of  proceeding  step  by  step  from  the  small  to  the  great  is 
the  truer  educational  and  scientific  procedure ;  but  it  is  the  less 
attractive.    It  may  be  suited  to  those  who  are  williug  or  obliged 

(5)  American  Poems — Longfellow,  Whitticr,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Emerson.  With  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Osgood,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(6)  Studies  in  German  Literature.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  With  an 
Introduction  by  George  II.  Boker.  New  York:  G.  1'.  I'utnam's  Sons. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 

(7)  Afternoons  with  the  Poets.    By  Charles  D.  Deshler.    New  York  1 
Harper  Brothers.    London:  Sa  mpson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 

(8)  Bccrcaiions  in  Astronomy  ;  with  Directions  for  Practical  E.vperimenti 
ami  Telescopic  Work.  By  Henry  White  Warren,"  D.D.,  Author  of  "Sights 
and  Insights,"  &c.  Illustrated."  New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  Loudon: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1S79. 
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to  learn  carefully  and  thoroughly,  to  intelligent  students  not  to  be 
deterred  by  difficulties  or  preliminary  tedium,  or  to  scholars  too 
young  to  choose  their  subjects  for  themselves  ;  but  it  fails  with 
the  fastidious  and  impatient  mass  of  general  readers.  Those  who, 
like  Dr.  "Warren,  plunge  at  once  in  medicos  res,  tell  us  first  of  the 
graud  results  of  their  science,  and  afterwards  of  the  means  by 
which  those  results  have  been  attained,  and  the  simple  instruments 
whereby  they  can  be  to  a  great  extent  verified,  and  who  afterwards 
{or  not  at  all)  connect  the  great  truths  of  celestial  science  with 
those  minor  illustrations  of  the  same  principles  with  which  our 
daily  terrestrial  life  is  familiar,  succeed  in  popularizing,  if  they 
somewhat  degrade,  the  study  which  they  present  to  the  public.  For 
those  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  read  so  big  a 
book  as  Guillemin's  Heavens — which,  despite  its  formidable  size, 
may  be  pronounced  the  most  fascinating  of  all  works  of  this  class 
— nor  patience  and  intellectual  conscientiousness  to  wade  through 
the  preliminary  dryness  of  manuals  like  those  of  Airey  and 
Lockyer,  will  find  these  "  Recreations  "  true  to  their  name.  They 
are  easy,  entertaining,  requiring  no  intellectual  exertion  beyond 
that  which  is  a  pleasure  to  all  minds  of  average  cultivation,  and 
suited  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  latest 
results  of  minute  and  laborious  research  with  the  least  possible  toil 
of  their  own. 

Of  technical  works  we  have  an  unusual  number.  The  most 
important  to  the  general  reader  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  those  in- 
valuable Reports  on  the  survey  of  the  Central  and  Pacific  Terri- 
tories to  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  call  attention  (9). 
Another  deals  with  the  properties  of  various  alloys  of  copper 
and  tin  (10)  ;  another  with  the  American  silk  manufacture  (1 1 ). 

Professor  Robinson's  interesting  treatise  on  ferns  (12)  comes  to 
us  in  its  third  edition  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before 
this  highly  readable  work  on  a  peculiar  and  very  important  branch 
of  botany  and  horticulture.  It  possesses,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of 
simplicity  and  of  perfect  intelligibility  to  the  unscientific  reader. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Professor  Wheeler's  manual  on  a  widely 
different  subject — an  elementary  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
strategy  and  tactics  (13).  It  is  too  general,  perhaps,  to  be  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  those  professional  students  for  whom  it  was 
primarily  intended,  but  exceedingly  useful  to  such  readers  and 
writers  as  may  desire  to  follow  intelligently  the  accounts  of 
campaigns  and  battles  iu  history  or  in  the  newspapers  without 
having  leisure  or  energy  to  master  a  work  so  elaborate  as  that  of 
General  Ilamley. 

Among  periodicals,  the  Annual  Register  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  published  by  Messrs.  Dawson  Brothers,  of  Mon- 
treal (14),  and  the  Papers  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  of 
which  we  have  before  us  the  number  for  November  1S79,  deserve 
especial  mention.  The  work  of  the  last-named  Society  is  the 
collection  and  publication  of  original  documents — chiefly  formal 
reports  and  comments  thereon  by  those  who  shared  in  the 
operations  described — respecting  the  movements  of  different  corps 
and  armies  in  the  Confederate  service.  Most  of  them  are  of  the 
highest  historical  importance,  and  many  are  written  with  a  clear- 
ness of  language,  vividness  of  description,  and  freedom  from  need- 
less technicality  that  render  them  highly  interesting  to  unprofes- 
sional readers. 

Of  fictions  we  have  Sealed  Orders  (15),  by  the  well-known  and 
very  popular  author  of  The  Gates  Ajar,  whose  tone  and  quality 
will  be  easily  anticipated  by  readers  familiar  with  Miss  Phelps's  pre- 
vious works  ;  and  the  Bodleys  Afoot  (16),  a  sequel  to  an  amusing 
story,  for  which  thousands  no  doubt  of  English  as  of  American 
youth  of  both  sexes  are  grateful  to  the  author. 

From  the  pen  to  which  we  owe  the  remarkable,  if  not  very 
popular,  poem  of  Deirdre  we  have  now  a  somewhat  similar  work, 
under  the  no  less  strangely-sounding  name  of  Blanid  (17).  A  new 
and  elegant  edition  of  the  ever  welcome  works  of  Washington 
Irving  (18),  got  up  in  a  style  worthy  of  that  gTacefulness  which  gives 


(9)  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Henry  3Iountains.  By  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London :  Trubuer  &  Co.  1879. 

(10)  Report  on  a  Preliminary  Investigation  of  the  Properties  of  the  Copper- 
Tin  Alloys  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Metallic  Alleys, 
in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Office.    London  :  Tiubner  &  Co.  1879. 

(11)  The  Sdk  Goods  Oj  America:  a  brief  Account  of  the  Recent  Improve- 
ments and  Advances  of  S  ilk  Manufacture  in  the  United  States.  By  W  illiam 
C.  YVyckoir.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(12)  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours.  By  John  Robinson,  Professor  of 
Botanv,  &c.  Third  Edition.  Salem :  T.  "£.  Cassiuo.  London  :  Triibner 
,&  Co.'  1879. 

(13)  A  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  the  Art  and  Science  of 
War.    For  the  Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  By 

J.  B.  Wheeler,  Prot'es  or  of  Military  Engineering  and  Brevet  Colonel 
U.  S.  Army.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Xostiand.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1879. 

(14)  The  Dominion  Annual  Register  and  Itevicw  for  the  Twelfth  Year  of 
the  Canadian  Union,  1878.  Edited  by  Henry  J.  Morgan  and  Others. 
Montreal :  Dawson  Brothers.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(13)  Scaled  Orders.  By  Elizabeth  S.  Phelps,  Author  of  "  The  Gates 
Ajar,"  &c.  Boston  :  Houghton,  O-good,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1879. 

(16)  The  Bodleys  Afoot.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Bodleys  on  Wheels," 
&c.  illustrated.  Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London :  Triibner 
&  Co.  i83o. 

(17)  Blanid.  By  Robert  D.  Joyce,  Author  of  "Deirdre."  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.  1879. 

(18)  The  Kaatersltitl  Edition  of  the  IVorks  of  Washington  Irving. 
Printed  from  the  Original  and  Early  Issues.  Complete  and  Unabridged. 
New  York  :  Pollard  &  Moss.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 


their  rare  and  peculiar  attraction  to  all  that  author's  writings,  will 
save  trouble  and  reflection  to  many  purchasers  somewhat  at  a  loss 
for  a  Christmas  gift  sure  to  be  useful  and  well  received. 

Wholly  apart  from  all  ordinary  divisions  of  literature  stands  the 
very  remarkable  catalogue  of  scientific  serials  (19)  published  under 
the  auspices  of  Harvard  University.  It  purports  to  include  the 
titles  of  all  periodicals  dealing  with  scientific  subjects  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  the  Transactions  of  all 
Societies  devoted  to  the  natural,  mathematical,  and  physical  sciences 
published  between  1633,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  date  of  tha 
appearance  of  such  records,  and  1 876.  The  merit  of  such  a  com- 
plication lies,  of  course,  in  a  completeness  of  which  no  ordinary 
critic  can  well  judge  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  this  most  important 
and  valuable  work  of  reference  is  as  perfect  as  the  careful  labour 
of  years  could  make  it. 

(19)  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Serials  of  all  Countries,  including  the  Trans- 
actions of  Learned  Societies  in  the  Natural,  Physical,  and  Mathematical 
Sciences,  1633-1876.  By  S.  H.  Scuddcr.  Cambridge:  Library  of  Harvard 
University.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^TORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  bv  '-"i  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
at  the  DOKfi  GALLERY,  :t5  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

WALTER  SEVERN.— EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS  and  SKETCHES,  including  the  Artist's  latest  productions,  NOW 
OPEN,  at  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is.  From 
Ten  till  Dusk. 

TfRENT  COLLEGE.— TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

reducing  the  whole  expenses  to  £36  a  year,  will  be  offered  lor  Competition  for  next  Term. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Seuuktakv,  Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE. 
The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ENTRANCE  EXHI- 
BITIONS will  beheld  on  necenih-r  H  and  19. 


E  A  MING  TON 


COLLEGE. 


-■— *  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 


B 


R    I    G   II    T    O    N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

pARSH ALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

V-^  prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

THE  PHILBERDS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  (near 
MAIDENHEAD). —BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools  ;  also  ior  the  Naval  Cadetship  Examination.  In  the 
New  House  a  .1  UNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite  LITTLE 
BOYS.— For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Masteh. 

T^COLE     BEAUREPAIRE,    BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER. — 

i  Conducted  by  C.  O.  BLACKADEK,  M.  A.,  Es-Seholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
and  assisted  by  resident  French  and  German  Musters.  Successful  preparation  lor  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Schools. 

DUCATION    in    GERMANY.  —  First-class  Establishment 


E 


for  YOUNG  LADIES.  Conducted  by  Friluleln  SIXGER.  The  most  eminent  Pro- 
fessors. Grent  advantages  for  Music.  Highest  references.  —  Address,  CIcichstrasse  3li, 
Praakfort-on-the-Maine. 

"WOOLWICH,     ARMY.  —  MORGAN     JENKINS,  mX 

■  *  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  In  First-class  Honours,  prepares 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  All  the  Pupils  Bent  up  for  the  last  two  Examinations  of  Lieutenants 
of  Militia  passed,  viz.  two  at  the  recent  ami  three  at  the  preceding  Examination  ;  also  three 
lor  Sandhurst  last  July.— 50  Cornwall  Road,  Westbourae  Park,  W. 

GTIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN.— A  lar*e  Country 

House,  opened  for  the  rccep'ton  of  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS,  who  are  unable  to  co 
to  School,  and  need  careful  TUITION  as  well  as  :t  comfortable  home.  A^es  from  Fourteen 
to  Eighteen.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Rosebank,  West  Malvern.  , 

ARMY  EXAMINATION. — Thorough  preparation  for  a  BACK- 
WARD PUPIL,  near  London.   Frenrh,  &c.    Terms,  £130.— Apply  to  Rev.  M.A.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Dawson  &;  Sons,  121  Cannon  Street, London,  E.C. 

BOURNEMOUTH. — CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 
Sea).-J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS;  IX,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  and  DELICATE  BOYS,  to  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
Education  Full  particulars  and  prospectus  on  application. 


QIR     JOSEPH      WILLIAMSON'S  MATHEMATICAL 

SCHOOL.  ROCHESTER.— A  new  Scheme  for  the  administration  of  this  School  having 
been  issued  by  the  Charitv  Commissioners,  the  Governing  Body  will  proceed  to  appoint  a 
HEAD-MASTER  in  December  next,  lie  will  be  required  to  enter  on  his  duties  at  the  end  of 
January  next.  His  emoluments  will  consist  of  (1 )  a  fixed  6tipend  of  jEl/iO  per  annum  ;  (2)  a 
good  residence,  free  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes ;  (3)  a  Capitation  of  £2  10s.  per  annum  on  each  of 
the  first  100  Roys  in  the  Upper  School,  and  of  £1  10s.  per  annum  on  every  other  Boy  in  the 
Upper  School,  and  on  every  Boy  in  the  Lower  School.  The  School  is  intended  to  he  a  good 
Modern  and  Scientific  School  of  the  second  grade,  the  pupils  leaving  at  the  age  of  1G. 

The  population  of  Rochester,  the  adjoining  towns  and  neighbourhood  within  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  School,  amounts  to  about  80,000', and  there  is  no  other  school  of  the  same 
description  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Candidates,  who  must  he  Graduates  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  experi- 
enced in  Tuition,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  not  later  than  November  29  next 
to  the  Clerk. 

Each  letter  of  application  should  contain  (1)  an  account  of  the  Candidate's  University 
degrees  and  distinctions;  (2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  three  or  four  persons  who  will  be 
prepared  to  bear  testimony  to  his  qualifications. 

Further  inlbrinauon  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

By  order  of  the  Governors, 

The  Precinct.  Rochester,  October  30,  1879.  A.  A.  ARNOLD,  Clerk. 

rpHE  WIDOW  of  a  Clergyman  can  receive  an  INVALID. 

The  Advertiser  has  had  many  years'  experience,  and  may  refer  to  Physicians  of  emi- 
nence in  the  treatment  of  Mental  disorders.    A  Vacancy  has  arisen  by  the  recent  recovery  of 

a  Patient.    The  Advertiser's  residence  is  in  one  of  the  favourite  London  suburbs  Address, 

S.  T.,  Hiscoke  &  Sou's  Library,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJX.  BULL,  Manager. 


B 


DENT'S   CATALOGUE,"  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  SEC, 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  31  and 35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

T^i ROM    INDIA.  —  Large  importations  of  DHURRIES,  for 

Curtains,  Portieres,  &c.  from  3s.  Gil.  each.  jScinde  Ruirs,  from  8s.  Gel.  Au  immense 
variety  of  Indian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  Hearthrugs,  from  12s.  Gd.  to  lit  Guineas. 

FROM    JAPAN. — Beautifully    Lacquered    and  elaborately 

Embroidered  and  Painted  FOLDING  SCREENS  and  FIRE  SCREENS,  from  1  Guinea 
to  50  Guiueus.  Chinese,  J apanese,  and  Indian  Decorative  Objeets,  from  G  to  loo  Guineas. 

FARMER  &  ROGERS,  117,  119  Regent  Street. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  front. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.  — '-U8. 240,  and  '250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19.20. and  21  Murwell  Street. W.C.   Established  1S62. 


FURNITURE. - 

and  Reds,  fi 


"INVALID 

Invalid  Adjustable  C 
from  £6  .r)s.  ;  Carrying  Chairs.  i'J  10s.  Gd 
Perambulators,  n  os.  ;  Leg  Rests.  XI  10 
Tables,  from  lis.  ;  &e.    Descriptive  Cat 
J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Ca> 


Wicker   Bath   Chairs,  £2  2s.; 

jCo  Th  ;  Exercising  Choirs,' with  horse  action, 
L',c:'iinin;r  Boards,  i'l  :,s.  :  Trapped  Commodes,  ll  .is.; 
li.ick  Bests,  12s.  Gd.  ;  Merlin  Chairs,  fti  10s.  ;  Bed 

dish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


"RREAKEAST  in  BED. — CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLVING 

BED  TABLE,  adjustable  to  any  height  or  inclination  lor  reading  and  writing.  Price 
Irom  £p  is.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

T^HE    LITERARY    MACHINE. — For  holding  a  Book  or 

Writing  Desk,  Lamp.  Meals,  &c.  in  any  position,  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Red,  or  Sofa, 
obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  01'  incessant  stooping  while  reading  or  writin" 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  gift 
Prices  Irom  21s.    Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  OA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  \V. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


PIICENIX         EIRE  OFFICE. 
LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CIIARING  CROSS.  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  elleeted  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOME IELD,  Secretary. 

T  IMPERIAL     EIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-*-   Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.  PALD-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

"[STORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

™  Established  1836. 

OFFICE  IX  LONDON-l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405.GOO 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31.  1878)    £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

rFHE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000.000. 
Head  Office — NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BuAXCIIES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers 
end  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  axed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  ft  ner  cent,  per  aim.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  attbe  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank, free  of 
extra  charge  :  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  tor  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking;  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

TTNION      BANK      of  AUSTRALIA. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  arc  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lotllbury,  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  ME  WBTJRN.  Manager. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET.  W.,  S:c.  Ax. 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  AND  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS  of  best  make  only. 

Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants    from  10s.  6d.  to  I9s. 

„   -      „       French   „    14s.  6d.   „    23s.  6d. 

lion  and  Brass  French  Bedsteads   ,     23s.  Od.    .,  100s. 

All  Brass   „     62s.  Od.    „  315s. 

Iron  and  Brass  Hull-Tester  Bedsteads   „     34s.  Od.   „  330s. 

COTS,  CHAIR-BEDSTEADS,  COUCHES,  &c. 
BEDDING  of  Guaranteed  Quality  Manufactured  on  the  Premises. 

For  Bedsteads. — Wide  3  ft,       4  It.  6  in.       5  ft. 

Palliasses,  Best  Strnw   8s.  ITd.       10s.  od.       13s.  4d. 

Mattresses,  Cocoa  Fibre   13s.  9d.       2"s.  od.       S2s.  Od. 

„        Good  Coloured  Wool   14s.  6d.       21s.  Od.       23s.  Od. 

Best  Brown  Wool   23s.  Od.       33s.  6d.        37s.  Od. 

Good  Serviceable  Hair    211s.  Od.        42s.  Od.       47s.  6d. 

„        Good  Horse  Hair   40s.  Od.       58s.  od.       65s.  Od. 

„        Superior    61s.  Od.       92s.  Od.      10Js.  Od. 

Best   75s.  Od.      115s.  od.      128s.  od. 

German  Springs    42s.  Od.       57s.  Od.       63s.  od. 

German    do.     hair  stuffing   65s.  Od.       87s.  6d.       !)5s.  Od. 

Feather  Beds.  Bolsters,  Pillows,  Blankets,  Sc. 
FURNITURE  FOR  BEDROOMS,  DINING  AND  DRAWING  ROOMS 
comprising  every  article  lor  House  Furnishing. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing:  Ironmonger,  by 
appointment  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    CATALOGUES  containing  *i"c 
Illustrations,  post  free. 

JJEAL    &    SON  ' 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

HEAL  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

195,  19G,  197,  19S  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

-L  39  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.   Frames  Cleaned  or  Regilt  equal  to  New.   Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

BEARS'      TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Pure,  Fragrant,  and  Durable. 
THE  BEST  FOR  TOILET,  NURSERY,  AND  FOR  SHAVING. 
Free  from  excess  of  Alkali  and  artificial  colouring. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

J^EA  &  PERRIXS'  SAUCE. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  spurious  imitations  of  LEA  &  PERRINS* 

SAUCE,  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  New  Label  Leaving  their 

Signatnrc,  "LEA  S:  PERRINS, "  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every  Bottle  of 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is 

Genuine.  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Pro  [trie  tors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Black  well, 
Loudon  ;  :uul  Export  Oilmen  generally.  Kciail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World.  

pHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appreciated 

J,,  Case  of  GRANT'S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered  of  any 
Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone.  Queen's  Quality,  as  supplied 
to  Her  Majesty.  41s.  per  dozen  net  ;  sportsman's  Special  Quality,  i»us.  per  dozen.  Prepayment 

required.  Carriage  tree  in  England.  . 

"ASTHMA,  and  DIFFICULT    BREATHING  arising  from 

affections  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  PROMPTLY 
RELIEVED  and  PAROXYSMS  AVERTED  by 
the  iue  id  SAVORY  .*  MOORE'S 

DATURA  TATULA,  for  INHALATIONS,  for  which  purpose 
the  plant  la  prepared  as  Cigarette,  and  other  forms 
for  smoking,  and  at  PattUIea  and  Powder  lur  burning 

on  a  plate  br  censer. 

Q  AYORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 

Chemists  everywhere,  from  whom  pamphlets,  with 
full  particulars  nud  .Medical  Testimonials,  may  bo 
obtained  on  auolirutitin. 


November  22,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


GOI.D  MEDAL,  TAUIS. 

«rpiTR  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

JL  given  Iii  IS7S."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.  Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

■JILLS' 

'■'  "WESTWARD  HO!" 

WILLS'  "WESTWARD  IIO!-'  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 

••  When  all  thins*  wore  made,  none  was  mr.de  liettcr  than  Tolmcco  :  to  he  a  lone  man's 
Companion,  a  bacheiar't Friend  a  himsrv  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  A  wakeful 
nian.s  Sleep,  and  a  ehllljf  mans  Fire.  There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  ot 
heaven. "—Kimislryt  "  WatKari  ilo:  "  In  1  uz.,  Suz.m  oz.  packets,  lined  with  tlnfolL 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  II.  0.   

DENNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 
of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout, and  Indigestion. 

DIXNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  aud  most  geutle 
Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. — From  Mr.  Thresh, 
Chemist.  Hish  Street,  Buxton.  "  Manv  cures  of  Asthma.  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  and  Colds 
havecoiuc  under  DOT  notice.  >>'>>  o-.'ocr  medicine  cures  so  quickly,  safely, or  pleasantly.  They 
taste  pleasantly."   Sold  at  Is.  IJd.  per  oo.x. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS. — Letters 

of  Charles  Dickon*,  Memoirs  of  Edward  Stanley,  Mrs.  Talt,  Erasmus  Darwin, 
C.  J.  Mathews,  9tC :  Baker's  Cyprus.  Miss  Bird's  Life  in  the  Hoekv  Mountains,  and  every 
other  recent  work  of  general  interest.  See  MUDXE'S  LI  1511  All  Y  CIRCULAR  tor  '  >VEM- 
BKK.  Ktw  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  Dree.  Fresh  Copies  ore  added  as  the  demand  increases, 
and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  ofnil  the  principal  Forthcoming  Books  ns  they  appear. 
Tirst-class  Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  arm  urn  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of 
volumes  required.  Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions 
supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


M UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  — CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
See  MI'DIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  NOVEMBER.  New  Edition,  now 
ready.  This  Catalogue  contains  The  Lift  of  Dean  Hook,  Fanny  Kemble's  Recollections,  Mrs. 
Brassey's  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam.  Under  One  Roof;  by  James  Payn  :  John  Caldigate,  by 
Anthony  Trollope  :  Within  the  Precincts,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  and  more  than  Three  Thousand 
other  Popular  Works  in  History.  Biojrraj.hy,  lleligion.  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure, 
•and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at  the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to 
the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  publishers 
of  modern  Books. 


AfUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SET.KCT  I.IBRAKY  mav  also  he  obtained, 
with  the  leastpossible  delav.  l>v  all  Subscriber*  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE.  MANCHESTER  loue  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudic's  Select  Library,  Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office.  2  Kins  Street,  Cheapside. 


NOW  HEADY,  AT  SMITH'S  AND  OTHER  BOOKSTALLS. 
Price  Is. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  "CALEB  WILLIAMS," 


n.i.uSTi'.ATixi; 


COLMAN'S  "  IRON  CHEST." 


By  Ii.  FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED  BY  DARLING  &  SON,  35  EASTCIIEAP,  E.C. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  to  530  pages,  with 
1U0  Plates,  price  21s.  strongly  bound,  is  now  ready. 


HARRISON.  PALL  MALL. 


Now  ready,  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

LOYELLA.      By   Mrs.   Harry  Bunnett-Edwards; 

Author  of  "  A  Tantalus  Cup,"  &c.  &c. 

At  all  Circulating  Librnrie* ;  or  of 
TIIE  PUBLISHER,  32  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

MISS  BRADDON'3   ILLUSTRATED    "ARABIAN  NIGHTS." 

On  November  28j  superbly  illustrated  by  Gustave  Don'  and  other  Artists,  and  thoroughly 
Revised  by  the  Author  of  '■  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c,  cloth  gilt, 
bevelled,  price  3s.  Gd. 

ALADDIN ;  or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

SINDBAD  tlie  SAILOR ;  or,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

ALI  BABA  ;  or,  the  Forty  Thieves. 

N.B. — The  above  WotS  will  be  the  most  gorgeous  and  the  cheapest 
Gift-Book  ever  produced. 


rriIE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Regent   Street,  W. 

J-  Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  AH 
the  best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  ot' New  Publications,  gratia  and  post  free. 

*»•  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  ottered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  mav 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S.  CIIUUTON'S.  HODGSON'S, and  SAUXDERS  St  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Repent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

fTHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

J-  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  Od.  each  will  be  given,  vi;:. : 
10,  74,  7;>.  76,  SI,  AS,  l'J'-i.tiSy,  and  "71  (clean  copies)— at  the  Ollicc,  3S  Southampton  Street, 
Strand.  W.C/ 

Seventh  Year  Just  published,  sewed.  Is,  ;  half-bound,  Is.  Gd. 

TjiASON'S  ALMANAC  and  HAND-BOOK  for  IRELAND, 

*  for  the  Year  1^0:  containing  Articles  on  Food  Supplies  of  United  Kingdom, 
Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  Irish  Statistics,  &c.  &c. 

Dublin  :  W.  H.  Smith     SON.   London  :  SIMPKIX,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  with  portrait  of  Author,  7s.  6d. 

pARD    ESSAYS,    CLAY'S    DECISIONS,    and  CARD- 

^— '    TABLE  TALK.  Ry  "  C avendish.  "  Of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  the  Libraries. 
Tnos.  De  La  BtTB  St  Co.,  London. 

By  the  same  Author. 

WHIST    (Laws    and    Principles).      Twelfth   Edition,  5s. 
tfCARTfi.  2s.  Gd.   PIQUET.  3s .fid.   ROUND  GAMES  AT  CARDS,  Is.  Gd.  LAWN 
TENUIS  and  BAD-UIXTOX.  Is.    Of  all  Booksellers. 

Tnos.  De  La  Rt  e  &  Co.,  London. 


OSWELL'S 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

CORRESPONDENCE 


with      tho  Hon. 


ANDREW  ERSKINE.  and  his  JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  TO  CORSICA.  By  Ceoiioe 
Eiukleck  Hill,  D.C.L.  of  all  Booksellers. 

Tnos.  De  La  Rrr.  &  Co..  London. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations  on  wood,  cloth,  23a. 

TLNGLE  LIFE  in  INDIA;  or,  the  Journevs  and  Journals  of 

"  an  Indian  Geologist.   By  V.  Bali..  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c.   Of  all  Booksellers. 

Tnos.  De  La  Bus  S:  Co.,  London. 


Crown  8vo.  2  vols,  cloth,  10*.  Gd. 

AN    ART-STUDENT    in    MUNICH.     Bv   Anna  Mary 

„  .  itt- Watts.  New  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by"  the  Authoress.  Ot  nil 
Booksellers. 

Thos.  De  T.a  Rite  Si  Co.,  London. 


Crown  8vo.  2  vols,  cloth,  lis. 


QT RANGE  STORIES  from  a  CHINESE  STUDIO.  Trans- 

latc<l  and  annotated  by  IIebbkiit  A.  Gilks,  of  H.M.'s  Consular  Service.    Of  all 


Booksellers. 


Tnos.  De  La  Rte  &  Co.,  London. 


Crown  8vo.  2  vols,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

"[ERNESTINE:  a  Novel.    By  the  Authoress  of  the  "  Vulture- 

TransUtcd  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baking-Gould.  Of  aU 
 Thos.  De  La  RrE  &  Co.,  London. 


*  ^  Ma  rten 
Booksellers. 


LONDON  :  JOIIN  Sa  ROBERT  MAXWELL,  MILTON  IIOUSE,  SnOE  LANE, 
FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

Will  appear  on  Saturdav,  the  29th  of  November  inst.,  the  FIRST  NUMBER  OF 

THE  STATESMAN:  a  new  High-Class   Weekly  Paper  of 

Home  and  Foreign  Politico,  published  in  correspondence  with  " The  Statesman  and 
Friend  of  India,"  Calcutta.  Edited  by  K ought  Knight  ("Friend  of  India"),  and  K.  D. 
Osboun  (Lieutenant-Colonel,  lute  of  the  Indian  Army).   Price  Sixpence. 

The  London  STATESMAN  will  deal  with  every  great  political,  social,  and  economic  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  but  will  make  "  Indian,  affairs  "  a  speciality  of  its  columns. 

Opinions  of  the  Indian  Press; 
**If  moral  earnestness  and  unquenchable  enthnsinsm  mark  a  man  out  for  such  an  arduous 
work,  Mr.  Knight  has  not  over-estimated  his  qualifications  for  the  tusk  he  has  taken  upon 
himself."— Times  of  India,  April  1879. 

*•  We  hail  with  great  Batisfact'mn  the  contemplated  move  of  Mr.  Knight  to  establish  a  first- 
class  Indian  journal  in  England."— Hindoo  i'ntriot,  April  1870. 

"Mr.  Knight  is  the  one  Indian  journalist  likely  to  secure  the  amount  and  kind  of  support 
from  England  and  India  needed  to  make  such  a  journal  successful." 

Anglo-Indian  Guardian,  April  1879. 
'*  Perhaps  the  ablest  publicist  in  India,  a  groat  authority  on  all  financial  questions  affecting 
\ty Mr.  Knight  combines  rare  ability  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Indian  atFairs,  with  a. 
genuine  sympathy  for  the  people,  and  desire  to  sec  justice  done  to  them." 

Bengalee^  April  1879. 

Advertisements  for  the  first  number  must  he  received  at  the  Office  not  later  than  the|2bth  inst. 
Scale  of  Charges  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Manager  of  "  The  Statesman." 
Office,  332  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

BROMPTON  CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL. — See  THE 
BUILDER  fur  View  and  Plans—View  of  Street  Architecture— View  in  Nurcml>erg— 
The  Parkcs  Museum— Doings  at  St.  Albans— Some  Modern  Easements—Greek  Art — Wood 
Carvings—  Artisans  on  the  Paris  Exhibition— Help  the  Girl?,  &c.   4d.  ;  by  post,  4id. 

46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 

Iu  Svo.  with  G  Maps  and  Plans,  anil  9  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood, 
price  15s.  cloth. 

HE    ROMAN    FORUM,    a    Topographical    Study.  By 

F.  II.  Nichols,  JI.A.  F.S.A..  formerly  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

NEWSPAPER  PRICE  LIST. — STEEL  &  JONES  will  be 
happy  to  send  their  Price  List  of  the  principal  London  Newspapers  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  to  any  jiart  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £1  8s.  2d.  per  annum  tin 
advance). 

London  :  Steel  &  .Toxes,  4  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 
Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  18s. ;  whole  calf,  27s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.    By  Edwin  W.  Steeeter, 
F.R.G.S. 

London  :  CHAPJIAX  St  SALT.,  Piccadilly. 


T 


Crown  Bro.  cloth,  IO3. 

;  arid  NATURE 


A SIMPLE  STORY  ;  and  NATURE  and  ART.     By  Mrs. 
IamnmLP.   With  a  Portrait  and  Introductory  Memoir  by  William  Bull  Scott  Of 
all  Booksellers. 

 Tnos.  Df.  La  Rt  R  k  Co.,  London. 

DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.'S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 
DIARIES.  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and  TABLET  CALENDARS,  for  1P*>.  in  irrent 
variety,  may  now  be  had  ot'nll  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Also  the  "  Finger-shaiied  Series  " 
ill  neat  eases,  extra  gilt.    Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Tnos.  Dk  La  Rue  (t  Co.,  London. 

T)E  LA  RUE  &  CO.'S  "HALF-CROWN"  DIARY  for 

1380.  containing  a  lor^p  amount  ofuscfiil  Information,  and  ample  space  Tor  Memoranda. 
Size,  post  rtvo.  half-ltoimd  doth.  Suitable  for  the  Counting-house  or  Study.  Of  all  iiuokaellers 
and  Stationers.   Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Tnos.  Dl  La  Rue     Co.,  London. 


Now  readv.  Sixth  Thousand,  revised  and  enlarged,  post  free,  la. 

rPHOUGHTS   011   THEISM;    with    Suggestions    towards  a 

-*-  Public  Religious  Service  in  Harmony  with  Modern  Science  and  Philosophy. 

"  An  exceedingly  Interesting  pamphlet  Is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  it  deals  in  a  brood 

and  healthy  spirit  with  the  must  important  qneftionfl  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man 
in  any  age.  and  particularly  in  such  a  transitional  age  aa  the  present.*'— Echo. 

"  The  compilers  of  this  able  and  BUggestlve  treatise  have  recognized  and  endeavoured  to  meet 
a  manifest  need  of  the  tim-s  ;  that  an  sin','  from  the  failure  of  reconciling  the  enlightenment  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  the  eufte  of  tuc  sixteenth." — Sussex  Daily  Xewn. 
"It  Ls  reverent  in  tone,  discriminating  in  judgment,  and  catholic  in  spirit."— Inquirer. 
London:  TrUbXCTE  &  Co..  Ludgatc  Hill. 
Scotti.sh  Edition— Williams  &.  Nouoate,  Edinburgh. 

This  dav,  crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  cloth,  lis.  Gd.  ;  postage  7d 

A    TREATISE  on   METALLIFEROUS    MINERALS  and 

-tX  MENING.  By  I>.  C.  DAVXSS,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer,  &e.,  Author  of  "  A  Treatise 
on  Slate  and  Slatc-C£uarrying." 

"  This  !>ook.  is  designed  to  describe,  in  a  concise  and  systematic  manner,  the  conditions 
under  which  metal-*  and  metallic  ora  are  found  in  the  different  countries  r > t  the  world. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  description  will  serve,  flrtt,  to  explain  to  some  extent  the  origJn  of 
deposits  of  metalliferous  minerals  ;  and,  secondly, by  defining  the  zones  ocupied  by  the  various 
metallic  ores,  to  lessen  somewhat  the  amount  of  unsuccessful  search  for  them." 

Extract  from  Preface. 
Cnosnv  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  IlvU  Court,  London,  E.C. 


Just  published,  crown  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

"BREACH  of  PROMISE  :  its  History  and  Social  Considera- 

J"-*  Hons.  To  which  are  ndilcrl  n  fL.w  ,,„™Cs  on  the  Law  of  Lrcach  of  Promise,  and  a  dance 
at  many  AmoiblgCuei.  By  Chaklks  J.  JIacColla.  '  b 

London  :  PiCKEitlxo  K  Co.,  l'jfl  Piccadilly,  W. 
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C.   KEG  AN   PAUL   &  CO.'S    SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 

THE  EGOIST  :  a  Comedy  in  Narrative.  By 

George  Meredith,  Author  of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  cloth. 

11  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  with  insijht  and  attention  arc  aware  that  they 
have  some  of  the  highest  qualities  to  he  found  in  contemporary  fiction  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  'The  Egoist1  is  a  piece  of  imaginative  work  as  solid  and  rich  as  any  that  the 
century  has  seen,  and  that  it  is,  with  *  Richard  Feverel.'  not  only  one  of  its  author's  master- 
pieces, but  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  individual  productions  of  modern  literature" 

A  tkencBum, 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  works  o:  our  time  of  extraordinary  merit  The  work 

is  so  complete  and  elaborate  as  to  be  indescribable  in  the  compass  of  a  newspaper  article.  It 
must  speak  tor  itself."— /'all  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Very  cleverly  wrought  out.*' — Spectator. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  passages  worth  quoting  and  worth  thinking  over  They  will  afford 

us  much  food  for  merriment  as  for  more  serious  consideration,  and  must  needs  attract  the 
attention  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  involved  plots  or  unnatural  surprises  which  cha- 
racterize most  of  our  modern  novels."— Examiner. 


POLITICAL  STUDIES. 

C.  Brodrick.   Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 


By  the  Hon.  George 


HISTORICAL  ABSTRACTS;  being  Outlines 

of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less-known  States  o£  Europe.  By 
C.  F.  Johnstone,  M.A.  Oxon.   Crown  Svo. 

NOTES  of  TRAVEL  in  FRANCE,  ROME, 

&c.  By  Count  Von  Moltke.   Crown  Svo.  cloth.  [Next  week. 

GERMANY  — PRESENT  and   PAST.  By 

the  Rev.  S.  Bartxg-Gould,  Author  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,"  &c. 

2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 
"Nowadays,  when  Germany  is  attracting  so  much  attention,  a  hook  like  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  is  of  great  value  we  advise  all  renders  who  sincerely  desire  to  inform  themselves 

concerning  Germany  to  read  Mr.  Baring- Gould's  volumes.' '—AtUenazum. 

THE  MASTERS  of  GENRE  PAINTING. 


By  Frederick  Wedjiore. 
price  7s.  Cd. 


Large  crown  Svo.  with  1C  Illustrations,  cloth, 


THE    CRAYFISH:   an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Zuolosy.    By  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.    Crown  Svo.  with 
82  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s.  [Immediately. 
Vol.  XXVIII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

JOHN    DE   WITT.— HISTORY  of  the 

ADMINISTRATION  of  JOHN  DE  WITT,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland. 
By  James  Geddes.   Vol.  I.  1623—1654.   Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth. 

[Next  week. 

THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    to  the 

HEBREWS  ;  its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated,  with  a  Critical 
Analysis  of  the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.  By  Edward 
Byron  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  London  Institution. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  Us.  6d.  [Next  week. 

GODPARENTS  at  CONFIRMATION.  By 

the  Rev.  Alfred  Salts,  LL.D.  With  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  [Next  week. 

DISGUISES:  a  Drama.  By  Augusta  Webster. 

Small  crown  Svo.  [Next  week. 

NEW    POEMS.     By  Edmund  W.  Gosse, 

Author  of  "  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  Europe,"  &c.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

THE    RETURN    of   the    NATIVE.  By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."  "  A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes,"  &c.   New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 

TIPPOO  SULTAUN:  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 

War.  By  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Tara,"  "  Confes- 
sions of  a  Thug,"  &c.   New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 

OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES.  Translated  from 

the  Gaelic  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Origin 
and  History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places."    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

[Next  week. 

POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE 

AGES.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  Bart.,  and  Eustace  Hinton 
Jones.   Second  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [Next  week. 

TALES  from  ARIOSTO.    Retold  for  Children. 

By  a  Lady.   Small  crown  Svo.  with  3  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

[Next  week. 

THE  ART  of  FURNISHING  on  RATIONAL 

and  .ESTHETIC  PRINCIPLES.    By  H.  J.  Cooper.    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  Is.  6d., 
"This  is  a  useful  little  snide  book,  the  like  of  which  has  been  much  wanted.   It  is  full 
of  excellent  su^estions  for  erencrnl  guidance*  nnd  the  suggestions  maybe  applied  almost  as 
well  to  work  in  one  style  ns  to  work  in  another.   The  writer  is  a  man  of  practical  experience 
and  artistic  feeling,   The  best  tiling,  then,  is  to  buy  this  little  book."— Academy. 


1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


THE    THACKERAY    GIFT  BOOK. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THACKERAY'S  BALLADS. 

Just  published,  small  Ito.  printed  on  toned  paper  by  Clny,  Sons.  &  Taylor,  and  elegantly 

bound  in  cloth,  b'ilt  edges,  by  Burn,  16s. 


BALLADS. 


By  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTIIOU. 

And  56  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Mrs.  Butler  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  Reor-e  Da 
Maurier,  John  Collier,  II.  Ftirnjas,  G.  G.  Kilburne,  M.  1  itzgerald,  and  J.  P.  Atkinson. 


GIFT  BOOK  FOB  LOVERS   OF  BUBAL  LIFE. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  "  THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." 

Next  week,  large  crown  Svo.  with  41  Illustrations,  specially  drawn  for  the  work  by 
Cbarlc3  Whvinper,  10s.  Gd. 

THE    GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME; 

Or,  Sketches  of  Natural  History,  Bural  Life, 
and  Poaching. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." 

THE  AMATEUR  POACHER.  By  the  Author 

of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  "  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County."  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS'S  WORKS  : 

FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.   First  Series.   I  vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 
FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.    Second  Series.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 
COMPANIONS  OF  MY  SOLITUDE.  Essays  written  during  the  Intervals  of 
Business.  An  Essay  on  Organization  in  Daily  Life.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL   THE  LIBB ABIES. 

DAI  RE  EN.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  Author 

of  "  Sojourners  Together,"  &c.   2  vols. 

CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN:  a  Story  of  Two 

Generations.   By  At.ax  Muir.   3  vols. 

A  WAYWARD  WOMAN.  By  Major  Arthur 

Griffiths,  Author  of  "  Lola:  a  Tale  of  the  Rock,"  &c.   3  vols. 

SISTER.    2  vols. 

WITHIN  the  PRECINCTS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Author  of  "Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.  &c.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo. 
with  8  Illustrations,  6s. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER.  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ready  this  day,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  30s. 
THE 

LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(NOW  FOR  TIIE  FIRST  TIME  PUBLISHED,) 
'  Edited  by  his  SISTER-IN-LAW  and  ELDEST  DAUGHTER. 


OUR   HOME  in  CYPRUS.    By  Mrs.  Scott- 

Stevenson'.   Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  14s.  [This  day. 

MY  CHIEF  and  I;  or,  Six  Months  in  Natal 

after  the  Langalibalcle  Outbreak.  By  Athep.tov  Wyi.de.  Demy  Svo.  with 
Portrait  of  Colonel  Durnford,  and  Illustrations,  14s.  [This  day. 

THE  "A.  D.  C";  bem£r  Personal  Reminiscences 

of  the  Univei-sity  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  Cambridge.  By  F.  C.  EuRXAXD, 
B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.   Demy  Svo.  12s. 


TIIE    CHEAPEST    AND    HANDIEST     EDITION    OF  THE 
WORKS   OF    CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Next  week  will  be  published, 

THE  POCKET  VOLUME  EDITION  OF 

CHARLES   DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

In  30  Volumes,  small  fcp.  Svo.  45s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

GEORGE    RAYNER.     By  Leon  Brook, 

Author  of  "  A  Beautiful  Woman."   2  vols.  [Next  week. 

WAPPERMOUTH.  By  W.  Theodore  Hickman. 

3  vols.  [This  day. 

TOM  SINGLETON:  Dragoon  and  Dramatist. 

By  W.  W.  FOLLETT  Syxge,  Author  of  "  Olivia  Raleigh."   3  vols. 


BEATING  the  AIR.  By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke. 

3  vols. 

GRACE   ELWYN.    By  the  Author  of  "  On 


the  Banks  of  the  Delaware."   2  vols. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MABSTON,  &  CO.'S 


IB  O  O  !EI  S. 


■Now  ready,  imperial  Svo.  with  171  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

BRETON  FOLK  :  an  Artistic  Tour  in  Brittany. 

By  Henry  Blackbuux,  Author  of  '•  Artists  and  Arabs,"  '•  Normandy  Pic- 
turesque," 4c 

"  1  Breton  Folk  *  is  a  delightful  book."— Daily  Xews. 

ILLUSTRATED     BIOGRAPHIES    of  the 

GREAT  ARTISTS.  Each  volume  is  illustrated  with  from  12  to  20  Full-Page 
Engravings,  printed  in  the  best  manner,  and  bound  in  ornamental  cloth 
cover,  3s.  fid. 

"  Most  thoroughly  and  tastefully  edited." — Spectator. 

The  NEW  VOLUMES  In  this  Popular  Series  are  :— 

IIOGARTII.     From  Recent  Researches.    By  Austin  Dobson, 

Author  of  "  Vignettes  iu  Rhyme."    With  1G  Engravings. 

RUBENS.    From  Recent  Authorities.     By  C.  W.  Kett,  M.A., 

Hertford  College,  Oxford.   With  lt>  Engravings. 

Now  ready,  complete  in  itself, 

VOL.  IV.  of  MEN   of  MARK.  Thirty-six 

Cabinet  Photographs  (by  Lock  &  Whitfield)  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the 
Day,  specially  taken  for  this  Work.  With  Biographies.  4to.  handsome  doth, 
gilt  cover,  gilt  edges,  253.  This  Volume  includes  Portraits  from  Life  of 
the  CROWN  PRINZE  of  GERMANY — DEAN  STANLEY— W.  P.  FRITH, 
R.A.— H.  M.  STANLEY— T.  D.  HUXLEY— BIRKET  FOSTER,  iic. 
"The  features  of  all  manner  of  men  are  here  depicted— statesmen,  lawyers,  soldiers:  men 

famous  in  the  Church.  In  science,  in  art,  and  in  literature  ;  and  certainly  tne  photugruijlis  arc 

very  tine  specimens  of  their  art." — Tithes. 

WEBSTER'S  GREAT  SPEECHES. 

THE  GREAT  SPEECHES  and  ORATIONS 

of  DANIEL  WEBSTER.  Wit!)  an  Essay  on  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English 
Style.  By  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  1  vol.  large  Svo.  containing  Forty-nine 
Speeches  and  Papers,  772  pp.,  cloth  extra,  14s.  [Ready. 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SPORT. 

THE   HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  TURF. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.   With  Portraits  of  the  late 

Admiral  Rous  and  Mr.  George  Payue.    By  James  Rice.   2  vols,  demy  Svo. 

cloth  extra,  30s.  [.Voir  rendu. 

•**  Dedicated  by  permission  t~>  the  Marquess  of  Hartington,  M.P.,  and  the 

Earl  of  HArdwicke,  P.C.,  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
"A  ciwt  de^l  of  interesting  and  entertaining  information." — I'till  Mali  Gazette. 
"  This  work  will  speedily  find  its  wuy  into  every  sporting  library  ."—Court  Journal. 


By 


**  In  a  land  full  of  surprises.*1— Saturday  Review. 

A  FEW  MONTHS  in  NEW  GUINEA. 

Octavius  C.  Stone,  F.R.G.S.    Crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
"  It  Is  seldom  that  the  traveller  has  nowadays  the  luck  to  find  himself  in  a  country  never 

trodden  by  Europeans  Mr.  Stone  has  enjoyed  all  this,  end  he  has  described  the  places 

tod  the  people  that  he  met  with  in  an  extremely  pleasant  little  book  All  the  while  the 

reader  Las  the  enjoyment  of  feeling  himself  iu  a  sunny  climate,  in  a  land  full  of  surprises.'1 

Saturday  iicview,  Nov.  1. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN    ABROAD:  Branches 

from  the  Main  Routes  Round  the  World.  By  James  HlNGSTON.  1  vol.  demy 
Svo.  with  Maps  and  numerons  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  14s. 

UP  and  DOWN  ;  or.  Fifty  Years'  Experiences 

in  Australia,  California,  New  Zealand.  India,  China,  and  'the  South  P  icific. 
Being  the  Life  History  oP  Captain  W.  J.  Barry.  Written  by  Himself. 
Crown  Svo.  with  several  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  8s.  Cd.  [Ready. 


FIVE   NEW   BOOKS    FOR   BOYS  AND 
ONE    FOR  GIRLS. 

(GIRLS  GENERALLY  PREFER  BOYS  BOOKS.) 
FULL  OF  ADVENTURE. 

JULES  VERNE.— The  EXPLORATION  of 

the  WORLD.  By  Jcxf.s  Verne.  Demy  8vo.  with  59  Illustrations  by 
L.  Benett  and  P.  Philippoteaux.  and  50  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Drawings, 
cloth  extra,  123.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  14s.  [Ready. 

JULES    VERNE. — The    BEGUM'S  FOR- 

TUNE :  a  New  Story.  By  Jui.es  Verse.  Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  very 
graphic  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Cd.  [Ready. 

THE  SERPENT  CHARMER  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny.   By  Lotns  Rousselet,  Author  of  '-India  and  its  Native 
Princes."    Translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  i>b  Haitf.vili.e.    1  vol. 
square  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 
*  A  glowing  picture  of  Indian  scenery.   Decidedly  above  the  average.   Well  translated." 

Graphic. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MISS  ALCOTT. 

JIMMY'S  CRUISE  in  the  PINAFORE,  &c. 

By  Louisa  M.  Alcctt,  Author  of  "  Little  Men,"  &c.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  3s.  Cd. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ADVENTURES  OF  A 
YOUNG  NATURALIST." 

AN  INVOLUNTARY  VOYAGE.  Showing 

how  a  Frenchman  who  abhorred  the  Sea  was  mo«t  unwillingly  and  by  a  scries 
of  accidents  driven  round  the  World.    By  Luciex  Biaut.   Square  crown  8vo. 
with  numerons  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 
"  The  excitement  of  the  narrative  is  maintained  without  flajging."— Graphic. 

BRAVE    JANET :  a  Story  for  Girls  ;  and 

THE  CHILDREN'S  TRUSTS  :  a  Story  of*Bei>ch-Trec  Dingle.  By  ALICE 
Lee.   Square  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards,  cloth  extra,  as.  Gd. 


DR.   SMILES'S  WORKS. 

Crown  Svo.  12s. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT  DICK,  Baker  of  Thurso. 

Robert  Dick's  life  from  beginning  to  end  was  a  series  of  struggles  with  adversity  The 

Btory  here  told  is  one  <>i  such  absorbing  interest  that,  from  the  first  page  to  the  lust,  the  author 
keeps  his  reader  En  deep  sympathy  with  his  hero.  Mr.  Smiles'a  volume  will  be  a  more  enduring 
monument  t<>  the  scientific  Imkcr'tlmn  tlw  obelisk  which  proudly  keeps  guard  over  his  grave  in 
the  cemetery  at  Ihurao."— Protessor  KCDLEit. 

Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST. 

■"The  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist'  is  a  record  of  success  in  unsucccss— of  fnme  unmingled 
with  any  sordid  advantage— of  work  absolutely  disinterested  uud  done  '  for  nought,'  us  ull  the 
noblest  Work  h-is  been  done." — BtacktvoocPa  Magazine. 

"  Brimful  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end."—  World. 

5  vols,  crown  Svo.  each  7s.  Cd. 

LIVES  of  the  ENGINEERS. 

"  You  have  been  happy— no  other  profession,  I  think,  has  been  happier  in  its  biographies— in 
having  as  your  historian'  Mr.  Smiles." 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gl  austonk,  nt  the  Engineers'  Banquet. 
"I  have  just  been  reading  a  work  of  great  interest,  which  I  recommend  to  your  notice— I 
mean  Smiles'a  '  Lives  of  the  Engineers.'   N'o  more  interesting  books  have  been  published  of 
late  years  than  those  of  Mr.  Smiks's-his  'Lives  ot  the  Engineers,'  hia  'Life  of  George 
Stephenson,'  and  his  admirable  little  book  on  'Self-Help,'  a  most  valuable  manual.!' 

lliglit  Hon.  Sir  Staffoiid  NottxncOTE. 

Tost  8vo.  6s. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

"  Mr.  Smiles  has  hit  upon  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  and  works  it  with  great  success.  He  has  the 
art  of  biography,  which  13  by  no  means  so  easy  of  attainment  as,  judging  from  the  number  of 

persons  who  attempt  this  species  of  composition,  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  The  memoirs 

contain  much  original  information,  expressed  with  great  clearness,  and  with  a  practised  bkill 
which  renders  the  reader  secure  of  entertainment  in  every  page."— 1  imes. 


SELF-HELP. 


Post  Svo.  Cs. 


"  '  If  I  had  read  this  book  when  I  was  a  young  man,  my  life  would  have  been  very  different.* 
Such  whs  the  remark  made  to  me  by  a  frieud  on  returning  Srniles's  'Self- Help,'  which  I  hud 
given  him  to  read."— MicuiiLE  LESSONA. 


CHARACTER. 

"This  work  is  so  exaetl; 
school  need  desire  no  better 
aeter  above  all  more  intelle 
sell-control,  the  sense  ot  du 
in  *  Character,1  not,  howev 
tlons  drawn  from  the  biographies  of 


a  gift -book  ("and  Indeed  a  school-hoy  or  a  boy  leavlr 
■e  are  inclined  to  mention  it  here.  The  value  of  Cha 
■e.  the  blessedness  of  work,  the  necessity  of  courage  ar 
iding  star  ot  life— these  are  some  ot  the  topics  discuss) 
:t  propositions,  but  with  the  help  of  a  store  of  illustr: 
rent  men.   The  hook  possesses,  if  we  may  use  the  en  pre 


siou,  a  vital  ioree,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  stimulate  the  reader.*'— -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THRIFT. 


Post  Svo.  Gs. 


"  There  Is  no  book  amoncr  the  current  literature  of  the  day  we  wc 
mnn's  hand  than  this.    Although  any  person  in  his  daily 


of  the  folly  of  u 


itt,  the  lrequency  of  the  text,  and 
■alueless.  We  cannot  therefore  ft 
is  turned  his  attention  to  it.  and  er 
aut  it,  but  boars  the  stamp  ot  phi 
eflection  of  the  British  public  in  t 


ild  rather  see  in  a  young; 
lenence  must  meet  with  many 
t  is  to  be  feared  the  disposition 
■!  sulricicntly  thankful  that  the 
leavoured,in  language  that  has 
anthropiu  earnestness,  to  rouse 
i  important  a  matter  of  national 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


EW  BOOKS. 


VENICE  :   its  History,  Art  Industries,  and 

Modern  Life.  By  Charles  Yriaktk.  Translated  by  F.  Sitwell,.  Imperial 
4to.  with  6'9  full-page  Plates,  and  upwards  of  400  smaller  Illustrations, 
price  £2  12s.  Gd. 

Prom  Reviews  of  the  Frexcr  Edition. 
"This  is  a  brilliant  collection  of  sketches  and  engravings,  and  the  letterpress  is  equally 
attractive.  The  second  portion  completes  the  work,  and  amply  justifies  the  expectations 
excited  by  the  first.  It  contains  523  engravings,  mostly  excellent,  and  depicting  subjects  of 
unexceptionable  interest,  buildings,  pictures,  statues,  portraits  of  men  of  note  in  arts,  policy, 
and  arms  ;  inen  and  women  of  old  and  modern  times,  their  lives,  wars,  and  humes." 

A  thcrueum. 

"  The  eye  of  the  reader  will  he  first  caught  and  detained  by  the  pictures,  which  are  nume- 
rous and  varied.  Some  of  them  are  lull-page  illustrations  and  some  vignettes;  but  all  are 
alike  distinguished  hv  vigour  and  fidelity.  —  Guardian. 

"  The  magnificent  folio  volume  is  worthy  of  the  subject  it  is  intended  to  illustrate." 

Saturday  Review. 

OLD  ROME  :  a  Handbook  of  the  Ruins  of  the 

Ancient  City  and  the  Campngna,  for  the  me  of  Travellers.  By  the  Iter. 
R.  Burn*.  Fellow  Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, Maps,  and  Plans,  1'  s.  Cd. 

Cambridge :  Deightox,  Bell,  &  Co. 

LIVES   of  the  GREEK    HEROINES.  By 

Louisa.  Menztf.8,  Author  of  "Legendary  Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons." 
Fcp.  Svo.  illustrated  with  Antique  Gums  and  Frontispiece,  is.  (id. 

ESSAYS  in  FINANCE.    By  Robert  Giffen. 

Containing:  The  Cost  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1 87 1— The  Depre- 
ciation of  Gold  since  1S4S — The  Liquidations  of  1873-7G — Recent  Accumula- 
tion of  Capital  in  the  United  Kingdom— The  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt— The  Case  against  Bimetallism.   Demy  Svo.  10s.  (id. 

THE  ART  of  BOOKBINDING.    By  J.  W. 

ZAEnxSDonF.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  by  10  Photolithographs  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  10s.  Gd. 

A    BRIEF    HISTORY  of   the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  By  Jamks  Ha.oi.ky.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  iu  Yale  College.   Fcp.  Svo.  Is. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTOX,  SEARLK,  &  R1V1XGTON, 
CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET,  E.G.  I 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVEXT  GARDEN,  W.G. 
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WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


CABINET  EDITION,  in  19  Volumes,  £4  15s. 

Printed  from  a  new  and  legible  type,  in  a  convenient  and  handsome  form. 
Each  "Work  sold  separately,  price  5s.  a  volume  : 

Adam  Bede.  2  vols.— The  Mux  on  tiie  Fi.oss.  1  vols.—  Silas  Marker, 
The  Liftkd  Veil,  BnoTimn  Jacob.  1  vol.— Scexes  op  Clerical  Like. 
2  vols.  —  Felix  Holt.  2  vols.— Romola.  2  vols.  —  Middlemarcb.  3  vols. — 
Daniel  Deiioxda.  3  vols.  — The  Spanish  Gypsy.  1  vol. — Juisal,  and 
other  Poems,  Old  and  New.  1  vol. 

NOVELS    of  GEORGE    ELIOT,  each 

in  1  vol. 

Adam  Bede.  3s.  63.  —  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  3s.  Gd.  —  Silas  Mar- 
ker. 2s.  fid.— Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  3s. — Felix  Holt.  3s.  Gd.— Homola. 
3s.  fid.— Middleuarch.   7s.  Gd.— Daniel  Deronda,  7s.  Gd. 


IMPRESSIONS  of  THE  OP  HR  AST  U  S  SUCH. 

By  George  Eliot.   Fourth  Edition,  10s.  Cel. 


WISE,  WITTY,  and  TENDER  SAYINGS, 

from  the  WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Selected  by  Alexander  Main. 
Third  Edition,  lcp.  gilt  cloth,  Gs. 


THE  GEORGE  ELIOT  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Fcp.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLAGKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


LITTLE  MISS  PRIMROSE.   By  the  Author 

of  "  St.  Olave's,"  &c.   3  vols. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."    Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

THROUGH  the  STORM.  By  Charles  Quentin. 

3  vols. 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart," 

&c.   3  vols. 

"  1  Sir  John  1  has  abundant  interest  without  straining  after  the  sensational." — A. tJicnccum. 

RECORDS  of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.   3  vols. 
11  This  hook  shows  decided  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  it  contains  scenes  of  no 
little  force  und  pathos.*'— Times, 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  in  ENGLAND. 

By  Mrs.  Olipuant,  Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.   3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 


WM.  H.  ALLEN  8c  CO.'S  NEW  LIST. 


OUR  VISIT  to  HINDUSTAN,  KASHMIR, 

and  LADAKH.   By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Murray  Ayxsley.    8vo.  14s. 


THE  RUSSIANS  at  HOME  and  the  RUS- 

SIANS  ABROAD  :  Sketches,  Unpolitical  and  Political,  of  Russian  Life  under 
Alexander  II.  By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.   2  vols,  crown  8vo;  21s. 


LANDS  of  PLENTY. — BRITISH  NORTH 

AMERICA,  for  Health.  Sport,  mid  Profit.  A  Book  for  all  Travellers  and 
Settlers.   By  E.  Hepple  Hall,  F.S.S.   Post  Svo.  with  Panoramic  Map,  Gs. 


HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  MUTINY, 

1857-1858.  Commencing  from  the  close  of  the  Second  Volume  of  Sir  Jons 
Kaye's  "  History  of  the  Sepoy  War."  By  Colonel  G.  B.  Mallesox,  C.S.I., 
Author  of  *'  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native  States  of  India,"  K  A  History  of 
Afghanistan,"  &c.    Vol.  II.   Secund  Edition,  Svo.  with  Plans,  20s. 

[Xuw  ready. 

THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY  and  its  CAMPAIGNS 

in  TURKEY,  in  1877-1S7S.  By  P.  V.  Greeve,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army,  and  lately  Military  Attache  to  the  United  ScaUs 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg.   Royal  Svo.  with  Atlas,  S2s. 


THE    CHRONOLOGY   of  ANCIENT 

NATIONS  :  an  English  Version  of  the  Arabic  Text  of  the  Athar-ut-Bakiya, 
of  Albirfiue,  or  "  Vestiges  of  the  Past."  Collected  and  reduced  to  writing  by 
the  Author  in  A.n.  890-1,  A.D.  1000.  Translated  and  Edited,  witli  Notes  anil 
Index,  by  Dr.  C.  Edward  Sachau,  Professor  in  the  Royal  University  of 
Berlin.  Published  for  the  Oriental  Trauslation  Fund  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.   Royal  8vo.  42s. 

OUR  BURMESE  WARS  and  RELATIONS 

with  BURMA.  By  Colonel  W.  F.  B.  Laurie,  Author  of  "  Narrative  of  the 
Second  Burmese  "War,"  "  Pegu."  &c;  including  an  Abstract  of  Military  and 
Political  Operations,  1824-6  and  1852-3,  with  various  Local,  Statistical,  ( lorn- 
mercial,  and  other  information  on  Lower  and  Upper  Burma  ;  also  a  Summary 
ot  Events  from  1820  to  1879,  and  a  Sketch  of  King  Theebau's  Progress. 

[Shortly. 


LONDON  :  WM.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


8vo,  with  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens,  lGs. 
THE 

RECORDER    OF  BIRMINGHAM: 

A  MEMOIR  OF  MATTHEW  DAVENPORT  HILL. 

With.  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. 

By  his  Daughters, 
ROSAMOND  and  FLORENCE  DAVENPORT  HILL. 

"  Matthew  Davenport  Hill  is  a  name  that  pre-eminently  deserves  to  be  kept  green 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  love  their  kind  and  who  cherish  the  records  of  the  rarest 

human  worth  The  present  memoir  of  this  excellent  man  will  be  found  deeply 

interesting,  not  only  as  a  biography,  but  as  a  chapter  of  the  domestic  history 
of  England,  in  which  this,  modest  hero  of  maDy  bloodless  battle-fields  shines  upon 
us  with  the  light  of  a  pure  and  honourable  example.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of 
public  benefactors,  and  happily  the  good  he  did  lives  after  him."— Daily  News. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  PTJBLIGATIOIS. 

FOR   EVERY  LIBRARY. 

BERLIN    UNDER    the    NEW  EMPIRE. 

By  Henry  Vizetelly.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  over  400  Illustrations. 

FEMALE  WARRIORS.  By  Ellen  C.Clayton, 

Author  of  "  Queens  of  Son™,"  &c.   2  vols,  post  8vo. 

COUNTY  PEOPLE.  By  Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip, 

Author  of  "  Dennis  Donne,"  &c.  3  vols. 

A  GARDEN   of  GIRLS.    By  Tiieo  Gift, 

Author  of  "  Pretty  Miss  Bellew,"  See.  3  vols. 

MOLLY  CAREW.   By  E.  Owens  Blackburn, 

Author  of  "  Illustrious  Irishwomen,"  &c.   3  vols. 

SEALED  by  a  KISS.   By  Jean  Middlemass, 

Author  of  "  Wild  Georgie,"  &c.  3  vols. 

NELL—ON  and  OFF  the  STAGE.  By 

B.  II.  Buxton-,  Author  of  "  Jennie  of  the  Prince's,"  Sec. 

THE  MYSTERY  of  KILLARD.  By  Richard 

Dowlixg,  Author  of  "  The  Weird  Sisters  "  (see  "  Tinsleys'  Magazine  ").  3  vols. 

THE    BELLS    of    PENRAVEN,  the 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  TIX^LF-YS'  MAGAZINE,  by  B.  L.  FARJEOX,  price 
One  Mulling,  is  nowrcady  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


KOW  BEADY,   SECOND   EDITION  OP 

PARIS    HERSELF  AGAIN. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

WITH  A  NEW  PREFACE  AND  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER,  AND 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  400  ENGRAVINGS. 

2  vols,  demy  Svo.  handsomely  bound,  25s. 


REMINGTON  &  CO.,  5  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND. 


*'  The  best  we  have  yet  seen." — Saturday  Review. 
THE   BIRTHDAY-BOOK  FOB  THE  DRAWING-BOOM. 

Extra  cloth  anil  silt,  10s.  Gd. 

THE  BIRTHDAY-BOOK  of  QUOTATIONS 

AND  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM. 

Extracts  in  English,  French,  and  German,  chiefly  from  Standard  Authors. 
With  Calendar,  Ornamental  Borders  for  Photographs,  Album 
for  Translations,  aud  Chosen  Mottoes. 

"  It  is  pre-eminently  a  sift-book,  and  merits  popularity."— Mayfair. 

"The  specimen  we  have  before  lis  of  this  kind  oi  book  is  the  best  tlr.it  we  have  yet  seen  in  the 
selection  of  its  extracts,  which  are  taken  with  much  discrimination."— Saturday  Review. 


CRTFFITII  &  F  ARK  AX,  WEST  CORNER,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 


MR.  SPENCER'S   NEW  WORK. 

Just  published,  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

CEREMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Being  Part  IV.  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology. 

(The  First  portion  of  Yol.  II.) 
By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  11  HENRIETTA  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON | 
AND  20  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
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EDWARD    STANFORD'S  LIST. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  and  of  the 

Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Day.  For 
the  Use  of  Schools  ami  7onng  Persons.  By  Arakella  IJ.  IiucKiatv.  Authoress 
of  ■»  Botaniciil  T.ibl^  for  ihe  Use  of  Junior  Students,"  tfce.  Second  Edition, 
crown  Svo.  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

"  In  the  present  edit 'on  I  hnve  endeavoured  to  snppl.Y  many  important  omissions,  especially 
n«  rv'jur-ls  Sound,  which  hid  U-i-n  l>oforv  entirely  m  glue  ted.  und  to  whi.h  u  new  chapter 
( X  XX .  I  is  now  devoted.  I  luivp  r.t>o  ridded  KOOie  new  matter  In  the  IWth  Chapter,  upon  tlie 
Botany  of  tin*  Nineteenth  Century.  Lastly,  besides  mrmy  minor  addition*.  I  have  given,  in  u 
new,  concluding  chapter,  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  latest  advances  in  science." 

Extract  from  Preface. 

By  the  same  Authoress, 

THE  FAIRY-LAND  of  SCIENCE.    Fifth  Thousand,  crown 

Svo.  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  fc. 


AX  ATLAS  of  ANATOMY;  or,  Pictures  of  the  Iranian  Body. 

In  '24  Qnarto  Coloured  Plates,  comprising  luO  separate  Figures.  With 
Desciiptivc  Letterpress  by  -Mrs.  Fi.nwick  MlLtfcll,  Member  of  the  London 
Schod  Board  ;  Author  of  the  Physiological  Sections  of  "Simple  Lessons  for 
Home  Use,"  &c.    Fcp.  folio,  12s.  (id. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  this  work,  being  issued  et  n  comparatively  low  price,  may  be  found  useful 
both  lo  science  teachers  and  to  students  <>;"  nil  kinds.  To  the  "private  student,  whose  access  to 
nnatomh  al  preparations  and  physiological  laboratories  is  limited,  such  a  book  Is  indispensa- 
ble. Again,  children,  with  their  keen  interest  in  the  facta  of  Nature,  and  with  their  fresh, 
un  distracted  minds  rull  of  curiosity  aWnit  what  is  around  them,  nre  almost  always  found  to 
take  ■  deep  interest  in  the  wonderful  structure  und  functions  of  their  own  bodies.  Thus,  this 
volume  would  generally  be  louud  an  acceptable  sift  to  an  intelligent  youth  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  would  afford  him  useful  instruction  for  his  adult  Uh^—jBxtract  from  Prtfact. 


THE  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  and  GEOGRAPHY  of  GREAT 

BBITAIN.  By  Anoiikw  C.  Ramsay.  LL.D..  F.R.P..  Dircctor-Goncr.il  of  the 
Geological  Surveys  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  Firth  Edition,  greatly  Enlarged. 
;  o-r  >vo  with  Geological  Miip  printed  in  Colours,  and  numerous  Additions, 
Illustrations  of  Fossils,  Sections,  mid  Landscapes,  cloth,  lis. 

"  Xo  better  introduction  to  the  prin"ip!es  of  Geology  could  possthly  he  recommended  to  the 
Enirlish  render.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  and  out  worthy  to  take  u  foremost  place 
among  titular  manuals  of  science." — Suture* 


THE  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  and  GEOGRAPHY  of  IRE- 
LAND. Fart  L  Geological  Formation  of  Ireland.— Part  II.  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  Ireland. — Part  III.  The  Glaoiation  of  Ireland.  By  EpwAnb  Eur,T„ 
M.A..  F.R.S..  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  ;  Author  of  "  The 
Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain,"  ic.  Post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations, 
cloth,  7s. 

u  We  run  heartily  recommend  this  book  a*  nn  excellent  introduction  to  Hie  practical  study 
Of  the  ecological  feature  of  Iceland,  [twill  take  a  rank  equal  to  tint  of  the  best  trentises 
which  refer  to  Kniiland  or  Scotland.  nn<l  its  style  is  such  for  elcs.mcc  and  plainness  as  to 
rccommcud  it  to  tae  younger  d^>ciples  of  this  science." — Spectator. 


MODERN  METEOROLOGY :  a  Series  of  Six  Lectures  delivered 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Meteorological  Society.  By  Dr.  Manx,  F.R.C.S. ; 
J.  K.  Lacghton,  F.R.G.S. ;  R.  StrachaX;  Rev.  W.  Cr.EMKXT  Lev,  M.A.; 
G.  J.  Sysioxs.  F.R.S.,  and  R.  n.  Scorr,  M  A.,  F.Il.S.  Crown  Svo.  Illus- 
trated, cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"The  series  of  six  lectures  on  Modem  Mcteorolocy  delivered  unrler  the  auspices  of  the 
Meteorological  Society  lust  year,  have  I'Cen  L'ntbercd  together  into  a  volume,  with  illustrations, 
nnd  pnb'ishcd  for  the  benefit  o:  those  who  were  uot  fortunate  enough  to  attend  that  valuable 
course  nf  addresses.  The  lecturers  are  all  centlemcn  who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  this 
department  of  science,  which  may  l>c  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
electric  telegraph  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of  facts.  As  most  lectures,  the  style  is  popular." 

Daily  Neva. 


Fost  8vo.  cloth,  each  3s.  Cd..  o-  with  the  Two  Supplementary  Volumes  on  "  Tlie 
Industrial  Classes  and  Industrial  Statistics."  1 4  volumes  in  all, 
in  a  box,  cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered,  £2  10s. 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES.    Edited  by 

G.  Phitxips  Bevan,  F.G.S.,  &c.  A  Series  of  Twelve  Handy  Volumes,  each 
containing  three  or  more  subjects,  by  Eminent  Writers,  as  under  : 

Iron  and  Steel,  Copper,  Brass.  Tin,  and  Zinc. 

Metallic  Mining,  Coal,  Collieries,  Building  .Stones.  Exp1osive  Compounds. 

The  Birmingham  Trades,  Guns,  Nails.  Locks,  Wood-screws,  Railway  Bolts 
an  1  spikes.  Buttons,  Pins  Needles,  Saddlery,  and  Electroplate,  Pens,  Papier- 
lldche.  Ammunition,  Cartridges.  Anchors,  and  Chain  Cables. 

Acids  and  Alkalies,  Oils  and  Candles,  Gas  and  Lighting. 

■Wool,  Flax  and  Linen,  Cotton,  Silk. 

Hosiery  and  Lace,  Carpets,  Dyeing  and  Blenching. 

Pottery.  Glass  and  Silicates.  Furniture  and  Woodwork. 

Paper,  Printing.  Bookbirding,  Engraving,  Photooraphv.  Tovs. 

Tobacco,  Hides  and  Leather,  Gutta  Percha  and  Iudiarubber,  Fibres,  and 
Cordage. 

Shipbuilding,  Telegraphs,  Agricultural  Machinery,  Railways  and  Tram- 
ways. • 

Jewelry,  Gold  Working,  Watches  and  Clocks,  Musical  Instruments,  Cutlery. 

Salt,  Pics  rvation  of  Pood,  Bread  aud  Biscuits,  Sugar  Refilling,  Butter  and 
Cheese,  Brewing  and  Distilling. 

"  Fach  of  the  volumes  contains  on  an  avcraic  thrc?  treatises,  written  for  the  most  part  hv 
men  who  ut  recopilzcd  author. tiei  in  ticir  several  departments,  anil  who  are  able,  out  of  tlie 
very  In, lies.,  ol  their  knowledge  and  tne.r  nract  cal experience,  to  wr.te  plainly  and  popularly. 
The  general  reader,  as  a  rule,  will  demand  nothing  more  in  the  wtiv  of  inl'orniatioii  than  what 
he  Will  find  ready  to  his  uand  in  the  volumes  with  wh.ch  Mr.  Bcvau  hai  supp.icd  him." 

Times. 


AUSTRALASIA.— (Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 

Travel.)  Based  on  Hellwald's  "Die  Erde  und  Ihre  Vblker."  Edited  und 
Extended  by  A.  R.  WALLACE,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "The  Malay  Archipelago," 
"Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  &c.  With  Ethnological  Appendix 
by  A.  II.  Keane,  M.A.I.  Large  post  8vo.  with  20  Maps  and  5ti  Illustrations, 
cloth  gilt,  21s. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  merit.  Not  only  are  Che  imperfectly  known  wastes  of  Australia 
described  us  minutely  us  the  subject  allows,  but  the  ''colony  of  the  vast  island  is  accurately 
set  :'orth  both  l»v  map  und  word,  und  the  curious  problem  in  regard  to  the  past  history  of  the 
globe,  which,  in  connexion  with  its  singular  fauna  and  flora  it  suggests,  arc  discussed  with  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  Which  few  other  persons  could  employ.  It  is  a  most  useful  and  instruc- 
tive volume,  which  mure  than  sustains  the  high  character  of  the  series."— Guardian. 


SIMPLE  LESSONS.    Chiefly  intended  for  Elementary  Schools 

nnd  for  Home  Use.  By  the  mo*t  Kmincnt  Writers.  Contents  TOtir  Jiodily 
Life— How  nnd  Why  we  Breathe— Fond— Druik— Cookery— Plain  Needlework 
—Clothing— Air  and  Ventilation— The  Sicknesses  that  Spread— Weather—  ' 
Astronomy— Birds — Flowers— Money.  ISmo.  cloth,  23.  (id.  The  Simple- 
Lessons  are  also  published  separately,  each  3d.,  or  lus.  per  luO  assorted.  The 
Bet  of  14, in  card  case,  3s. 

*'  It  would  he  difficult  to  award  too  hi^h  prnisc  to  tht.  little  volume.  Tt  consist*  of  n  series  of 
leaflet  s,  now  hound  up  together,  teaching  the  simp'e  IVts  of  domestic  economy  and  elementary 
science.  K.ich  series  is  contrihiltcd  by  a  writer  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  'Simple  lA«sons"  ore  chiefly  intended  lor  elementary  schools.  But  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  children  is  not  to  put  the  parent*  toshame.it  is  no  less  desirable  that  the  book 
shunld  c  reulate  throughout  the  cottage  homes  of  England.  We  can  imagine  no  better  present 
for  the  wife  of  an  artisan." — leadcmy. 


CENTRAL    AMERICA,    "WEST    INDIES,    and  SOUTH 

AMERICA.  (Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.)  Based  on 
Hellwald's  "  Uie  Erde  und  Ihre  Vblker."  Edited  and  extend  d  by  H.  W. 
Bates,  F.R.<5.S.,  Autnor  of  "  The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazon."  With  Ethno- 
logical Appendix  by  A.  II.  Keaxe,  M.A.I.  Large  post  Svo.  with  13  Maps  and 
73  Illustrations,  cloth,  21s. 

"  If  the  remaining  volumes  ol  the  scries  are  edited  in  the  same  masterly  manner  as  this,  and 
from  the  names  announced  in  connexion  with  thvi.l  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  they  will  he,  the 
Knirlii.li  rvnlinsf  public  nmy  be  nuMratulutcd  on  possessing  in  these  volumes  n  compendium  of 
geography  aud  travel  unsurpassed  in  this  or  auy  other  language."— Gevyrai/hical  JIaijazine. 


AFRICA.    (Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.) 

•  Based  on  Hellwald's  "  Die  Erde  und  Ihre  Volker."  Edited  and  extended  by 
KEITH  Johnston,  F.H.G.S.,  late  Leader  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's 
Bast  African  Expedition.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H.  Keane, 
M.A.I.  Large  post  Svo.  with  1G  Maps  and  Diagrams,  and  68  Illustrations, 
cloth  gilt,  21s. 


"  Mr.  Keith  Johnston*s  volume  is  almost  as  perfect  as  a  hook  about  Africa  can  be.  The 
arrangement  which  divides  the  Continent  into  sections,  each  with  its  own  sectional  map,  its 
far  us  Africa  possesses  statistics,  of  trade,  government,  ami  population,  enables  the 
tve  from  point  to  point  with,  almost  as  much  entertainment  us  instruction." 

Graphic. 


St,.tisl 


THE  INSTRUCTIVE  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Containing  17  Coloured  Maps,  each  17  inches  by  14.  Fcp.  folio,  7s.  6d. 
Uniform  in  size  aud  price  with  the  "  Instructive  Picture  Books." 

These  Maps  are  clearly  engraved,  showing  only  the  Principal  Places  and 
the  Leading  Physical  Features  in  each  Continent,  and  are  intended  for  the 
use  ol  Young  Children,  to  illustrate  their  First  Lessons  iu  Geography  and 
Mbp-Brawing. 


LIFE  in  ASIATIC  TURKEY :  a  Journal  of  Travel  in  Cilicia 

(Pedias  and  Trachsea),  Isauria,  and  parts  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia.  By 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis,  M.A.,  English  Episcopal  Chaplain,  Alexandria,  Author 
of  "  Anatolica,  or  a  Visit  to  some  of  the  Ancient  Ruined  Cities  of  Caria, 
Phrygin,  Lycia,  and  Pisidia."  Demy  Svo.  with  Hap  and  Coloured  and  other 
Illustrations,  21s. 

"  Mr.  Davis  is  an  experienced  nnd  accomplished  traveller,  ITc  combines  the  faculty  of  keen 
observation  with  the  knowledge  ofOriental  life  essential  to  a  Euroix-un  travelling  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  he  possesses,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  volume,  the  energy  and  courage  without 
which  travel  in  Mich  a  region  must  inevitably  prove  a  failure.  Any  one  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects huudled  in  this  volume  will  liud  the  author  an  intelligent  guide."— I'atl  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  JUMMOO  and  KASHMIR  TERRITORIES;  a  Geogra- 
phical Account.  By  FRBDKRIC  Drew,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.R.,  Associate  of  tho 
Royal  School  of  Mines;  late  of  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir's  Service.  Medium 
Svo.  illustrated  by  (1  Coloured  folding  Maps,  numerous  Plates  and  folding 
Sections,  5(18  pp.  cloth,  42s. 

"  Henceforth  it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  principal  authorities  on  a  country  of  great 
interest  in  itself,  and  of  special  interest  to  English  people  on  account  of  its  relation  to  our 
Indian  dominions  and  government.  On  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  aspects,  political* 
historical,  ethnological,  and  physical,  Mr.  -Drew's  work  will  be  a  permanent  aud  trustworthy 
authority."— Saturt. 


THE  NORTHERN  BARRIER  of  INDIA :  a  Popular  Account 

of  tlie  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Territories.  By  Frederic  Drew.  F.R.G.S., 
K.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton 
College,  late  of  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir's  Service ;  Author  of  "  Jummoo 
and  Knshmir  Territorifs  ;  a  Geographical  Account."  Large  post  8vo.  with 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 

"  Gives  very  full  nnd  valuable  information,  nnd  the  general  render  will  appreciate  tlie 
author'!)  endeavours  to  convey  in  a  pleasantly  rendnble  form  a  f-'rent  fund  of  information  con- 
cernillg  n  country  winch  is,  from  its  geographical  position,  of  considerable  importance.  to- 
Great  Britoiu." — ■ Standard. 


THE  EMIGRANT  and  SPORTSMAN  in  CANADA;  some 

Experiences  of  an  Old  Country  Settler.  With  Sketches  of  Canadian  Life. 
Spurting  Adventures,  and  Observations  nn  the  Forests  and  Fauna.  By 
J.  J.  Rowan.    Large  post  Svo.  with  Map,  cloth,  10s.  Gd.  N 

"  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  the  reviewer's  fortune  to  meet  with  such  a  thoroughly  interesting 
book,  treating  subjects  of  so  much  attraction.  Mr.  Rowan  is  not  only  a  thorough  sportsman, 
nn  expert  nnd  graphic  wr.ter,  but  a  cultivated  gentleman,  qualities  "not  often  concentrated. 
His  style  is  exceptionally  (rood,  nnd  the  information  afforded,. both  to  the  emigrant  nnd  the 
lover  of  sport,  of  the  most  useful  kind,  formed  after  the  best  of  all  teaching— practical  experi- 
ence."— Murniny  Advertiser. 


STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    By  John  Dennis, 

Editor  of  "  English  Sonnets;  a  Selection  from  1^47,"  &c.  Crown  Svo* 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

CONTENTS  :   Pope— "Defoe— Prior— Steele— The  Wartona— John  "Wesley— 
Southey— English  Lyrical  Poetry— English  Rural  Poetry— the  English  Sonnet, 
41  One  of  the  best  books  upon  poetry  which  we  have  had  for  a  very  Ion?  time." 

Westminster  Review. 

"  A  charming,  useful,  and  well-written  book,  which  nil  those  who  wish  to  learn  anything-  o2 
the  literature  of  their  own  country  will  do  well  to  read."—  Publishers'  Circular. 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY    and    HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Adapted  for  Home  Education  and  for  Schoolmistresses  and  Pupil  Teachers. 
By  Hoisbiit  James  Hank,  M.D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Education  at  Katal. 
Post  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

*'Tn  a  scries  of  short  nnd  easy  lessons,  he  discusses,  in  n  clenr  and  tnkin?  mnnner,  almost 

cverv  .pic.tion  on  which  tlie  lea-it  experienced  head  of  a  family  would  require  inli.rmation  

air  nnd  ventilation ;  food. cookery,  nnd  drink;  hent,  clotliin'-',  and  washing;  health,  home,  and 
money :  anil  lie  never  bills  in  beliiL'  equally  lucid,  accurate,  and  practical.  There  have  been, 
mnny  similnr  works.^.mt  after  testing  this,  the  latest  Of  them,  on  n  number  of  snlicnt  points,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  in  every  respect  worthy  of  confidence. "—Examiner. 


For  complete  LISTS  <>f  ED  WARD  STANFORD'S  PUBLICATIONS  see  Special  Catalogue,  yratis  on  application,  or  by  Post  for  One  Stamp. 
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DERICK  WAEIE  &  CO/8  PUBLICATION 


—NEW   EDITIONS— 1871 

All  elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt. 


BYRON'S  POETICAL   WORKS.     Arundel  Poets'  Edition. 

With  Explanatory  Notes,  Steel  Portrait,  and  Original  Illustrations.  Ele- 
gantly printed  on  a  special  Thin  Paper,  with  a  Red-Line  Border,  gilt,  red 
under  gilt  edges,  10s.  Cd. 

DITTO,  DITTO,  in  morocco  elegant,  21s. 

SPORT   in  MANY    LANDS:    Europe,    Asia,    Africa,  and 

America.  By  the  "  Old  Shekarry."  An  entirely  New  Edition,  square  crown 
8to.  610  pp.  -with  200  Illustrations,  7s.  (id. 

BIRTHDAY  GIFT   (AUNT  LOUISA'S).     Comprising  24 

Pages  of  Original  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours,  and  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.   Demy  4to.  5s. 

DITTO,  DITTO,  Mounted  on  Linen,  gilt  eigcs,  10s.  Gd. 

THE    REVERSE  of  the  SHIELD;   or,  the  Adventures  of 

Grenville  Le  Marchant  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  By  Augusta 
Makryat.    Crown  8vo.  with  14  Page  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  5s. 

MODEL  COOKERY.    By  Mart  Jewky.    New  and  Revised 

Edition,  large  crown  Svo.  with  3,000  Receipts,  including  an  entirely  New 
Series  of  12  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

MODEL  HOUSEKEEPER:  a  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy- 

New  Revised  Edition,  large  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  printed  "in 
Colours,  5s.  , 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  and  the  HOLY  WAR. 

The  Cheapest  Large-Type  Edition,  crown  Svo.  080  pp.  with  10  Original  Page 
Illustrations,  3s.  Od. 

HER  BENNY  :  a  Story  of  Street  Life.    By  Silas  K.  Hocking. 

Crown  8vo.  with  27  Original  Illustrations,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Cd. 

KEBLE'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    Fully  Illustrated. 

The  CHANDOS  POETS'  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 
DITTO,  the  LANSDOWNE  POETS'  EDIIION.  Small  crown  Svo.  gilt 
edges,  3s.  Od. 

DITTO,  the  CHANDOS  CLASSICS  EDITION.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s. 


THE    CHANDOS   LIBRARY.    Crown  8vo. 

each  3s.  6d. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE.  With 

200  Illustrations. 

LAMB'S  POEMS  and  ESSAYS.    With  a  Steel  Portrait. 
POPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY.  Flaxman's 

Illustrations. 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.   With  a  Steel  Portrait. 


ADAMS'S    (Rev.  H.  C.)    WORKS.  Small 

crown  Svo.  fully  Illustrated,  each  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENCOMBE  STORIES. 
THE  WOODLEIGH  STORIES. 
THE  FALCON  FAMILY. 

BELL'S  (CATHERINE  D.)   (Cousin  Kate's 

Library).    Square  fcp.  Svo.  fully  Illustrated,  each  2s.  Gd. 


LILY  GORDON. 
HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 
SYDNEY  STUART. 
MARY  ELLIOT. 
HOPE  CAMPBELL. 
HORACE  AND  MAY. 
ELLA  AND  MARIAN. 


KENNETH  AND  HUGH. 
ROSA'S  WISH. 
MARGARET  CECIL. 
THE  GRAHAMS. 
HOME  SUNSHINE. 
AUNT  AILIE. 


HELEN  LESLIE ;  or,  a  Little  Leaven. 

Fcp.  Svo.  with  original  Illustrations,  2s. 


By  Daeley  Dale.   SELECT  BOOKS.    Crown  Svo.  with  Original 

Illustrations,  full  gilt  sides  and  back,  gilt  edges,  each  3s.  Gd. 


THE  SWAN  and  HER  CREW.    By  G.  Christopher  Davies. 

Crown  Svo.  with  200  Engravings,  5s. 
DITTO,  DITTO,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

WILDCAT  TOWER.    By  G.  Christopher  Davies.  Crown 

Svo.  fully  Illustrated,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

WATERTONS  NATURAL  HISTORY.    Edited  by  Norman 

Moope.   Square  crown  Svo.  with  Original  Illustrations,  5s. 
DITTO,  DITTO,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

ANDERSEN'S  (HANS)  FAIRY  TALES.    Translated  from 

the  German  by  Mrs.  Paull.    Square  crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  0s. 
DITTO,  DITTO,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

ARABIAN    NIGHTS.    Revised   Edition,  square  crown  8vo. 

with  15  large  Page  Plates,  5s. 

DITTO,  DITTO,  gilt  edge3,  Gs. 

BROAD,  BROAD  OCEAN  and  some  of  its  INHABITANTS. 

By  William  Jones.   Square  crown  Svo.  with  Original  Illustrations,  5s. 
DITTO,  DITTO,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

TREASURES   of  the    EARTH ;    or,  Mines,  Minerals,  and 

Metals.    By  Willtam  Jones.   Square  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  5s. 
DITTO,  DITTO,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

GATH    to   the   CEDARS:   Travels  in  the  Holy  Land  and 

Palmyra.  By  S.  H.  Kent.  Second  Edition,  ,  large  crown  Svo.  with  Photo- 
graph and  Illustrations,  5s. 

DITTO,  DITTO,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES  and  STORIES.    By  Mrs.  Paull. 

Square  crown  Svo.  with  10  Original  Illustrations,  5s. 
DITTO,  DITTO,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Unabridged  Edition,  crown  Svo.  full] 

Illustrated,  large  Plates  by  Griset,  5s. 
DITTO,  DITTO,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

THE  POPULAR  ELOCUTIONIST  and  RECITER.    By  J.  E. 

Carpenter.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

BARON  MUNCHAUSEN;  His  Adventures.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s. 
GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.    By  Dean  Swift.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s. 
BOWMAN'S  POETRY.    Pott  Svo.  Is.  Gd. 
EXCELSIOR  POETRY  BOOK.    Pott  8vo.  100  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  Gd. 


ZENOBIA  ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Palmyra. 
ROME  ;  or,  the  Early  Christians. 


JULIAN  ;  or,  Scenes  in  Jndea. 
THE  LAMPLIGHTER.   By  Miss  Cum- 
mins. 


HOPEFUL     ENTERPRISE  LIBRARY 


Crown  Svo.  fully  Illustrated,  each  3s.  Gd. 


CAPTAIN  JACK;  or,  Old  Fort  Du- 

quesne. 

SEA    FIGHTS    AND    LAND  BAT- 
TLES. 


ADRIFT  IN  A  BOAT  AND  WASHED 

ASHORE. 
UNCLE     TOM'S    CABIN.    With  10 

Illustrations. 


HOME  SUNSHINE  LIBRARY.  Crown  Svo. 


fully  Illustrated,  each  3s.  6d. 

SEVEN  TO  SEVENTEEN.    By  M.  M. 
Bell. 

SEVENTEEN  TO  TWENTY-ONE.  By 
M.  M.  Bell. 


THE   CARBRIDGES.    By  M.  Br.AM- 
STON. 

KATE    DUNCAN.   By  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine. 


SELECT  BOOKS. 

Illustrations,  each  2s.  63. 
THE  LAMPLIGHTER.   By  Miss  CUM- 
MINS. 

SAY  AND  SEAL.    By  E.  Wettierell. 

ELLEN      MONTGOMERY'S  BOOK- 
SHELF. 


Crown  Svo.  with  Original 


DUNALLAN  ;  or,  Know  Thyself. 
ZENOBIA.   By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wabe. 
ROME.   By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ware. 
JULIAN.   By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ware. 
HELEN.   By  M.  Edgeworth. 


Large  crown 


THE  CHANDOS  CLASSICS 

Svo.  each  2s. 

SPENSER'S  FAERY  QUEEN.  |  LAMB'S  POEMS  AND  ESSAYS 


WHITE'S  NATURAL  HI3T0RY  OF  SELBORNE.  Illustrated. 


ADAMS'S  (Rev.  H.  C.)  WORKS.   Square  fcp. 

8vo.  fully  Illustrated,  each  2s. 


SUNDAYS  AT  ENCOMBE. 
STORIES  OP  THE  KINGS. 
FALCONSHUR3T. 


JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL. 
STORIES  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 
GANXET  ISLAND. 


NOW  READY. — A  COMPLETE   CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE   GIFT  BOOKS, 

ELEGANT  PRESENTATION  WORKS,  JUVENILE  and  PICTURE  TOY  BOOKS,  &c.  in  prices  from  FOUR 
GUINEAS  to  SIXPENCE.— Can  be  had  on  application  or  forwarded  post  free. 


LONDON:  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 
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STANDARD  HISTORICAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


THE  LIFE  AMD  WORKS  OF  LORD  IV1AOAULAY. 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  his  Nephew,  G.  O.  Trkyelyax,  M.P. 

CABINET  EDITION,  2  vols,  post  Svo.  123. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  3Gs. 


LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME  :— 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  fcp.  4to.  21s. 

WITH  ]VRY  AND  THE  ARMADA,  IGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

MINIATURE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  imperial  IGmo.  10s.  Gd- 


SPEECHES  CORRECTED  by  HIMSELF  : — 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  :— 

LIBRART  EDITION,  2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21s. 
PEOPLE'S'EDITION,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS   WRITINGS  and 

SPEECHES  :— 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 

SELECTIONS    from    the    WRITINGS  of 

LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
M.P.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  ACCES- 

SION  of  JAMES  the  SECOND  :— 

r 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  12s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  IGs. 
CABINET  EDITION,  8  vols,  post  Svo.  4Ss. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 


CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS:— 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  Cs. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  Ss. 
CABINET  EDITION,  4  vols,  post  Svo.  24s. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  3  vols.  Svo.  3Gs. 

CHEAP  EDITION,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  sewed,  4s.  Gd.  cloth. 


SIXTEEN  ESSAYS,  reprinted  separately 


Warren  Hastings,  Is. 
Pitt  and  Chatham,  Is. 
Ranko  and  Gladstone,  Is. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli,  Gd. 
Lord  Bacon,  Is.   Lord  Clive,  Is. 
Lord  Byron  and  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  Is. 
The  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  annotated  by  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.A.  Fcp, 
Svo.  with  Map,  price  2s.  6d. 


Addison  and  Walpole,  Is. 
Frederick  the  Great,  Is. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson,  Is. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History, 
IGmo.  Is.  fcp.  Svo.  6d. 


The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

his  Sister,  Lady  TREYELYAX.    Library  Edition,  with  Portrait.     8  vols,  price  £5  5s. 


Edited  by 


HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckee. 
Cabinet  Edition.   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  24s. 


CONYBEARE   &  HOWSON'S    LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL,  copiously  illustrated  with  Steel  Plates,  Landscapes, 
Coins,  Maps,  <£c. 

Library  Edition",  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  ic.   2  vols.  4to.  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Map3,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  4G  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
1  vol.  crown  Svo.  9s. 


EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Trans- 

la  ted  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.   a  vols.  8vo.  63s. 


EWALD'S  ANTIQUITIES  of  ISRAEL. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.A.   8vo.  12s.  Gd. 


II I STOR  YofENG  L  AND  intlie  E IGHTEE  NTH 

(T.NTURY.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  1700-17G0.  Second 
Edition,  revised.   2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 


HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from 

Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  16s. 


HISTORY  of  tlie  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 

of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
M.A.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  IGs. 


HISTORY"  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Conclusion 

of  the  Great  War  in  1815.  By  Spencer  Walpole.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  1815— 
1832.   Second  Edition,  revised.   2  vols.  8vo.  36a. 


The  LIFE  and   REIGN  of  RICHARD  III. 

including  the  Story  of  FERKIN  WARBECK.  By  James  Gairdner. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Portrait  and  Map.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By 

the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  Latest  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.  Por- 
trait, cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.   Crown  8vo.  Cs. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall 

of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Complete  in 
Twelve  Volumes  :— 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols,  crown  Svo.  £3  12s. 

Library  Edition,  12  vols,  demy  Svo.  £8  18s. 


The    ENGLISH    in    IRELAND     in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols. 
Svo.  £2  8s. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  18s. 


CJESAR;  a  Sketch.  By  James  Anthony  Froude, 

M.A.   With  Portrait  and  Map.   Svo.  16s. 


CARTHAGE   and  the  CARTHAGINIANS. 

By  R.  Boswoiirn  S.MiTn,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised;  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 


HISTORY"  of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  48s. 


GENERAL   HISTORY"  of  ROME,  from  the 

Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Augustulus,  B.C.  753 — a.d.  47G.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    Crown  8vo.  Maps,  7s.  Gd. 


The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN   REPUBLIC  % 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    12mo.  7s.  Gd. 


SCHOOL    HISTORY  of  ROME,  abridged 

from  Dean  Mkrivale's  "  General  History  of  Rome,"  by  C.  Puller,  M.A. 
With  Thirteen  Maps.   Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


The    CONSTITUTIONAL     HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
May,  E.C.B.  D.C.L.  #  Fifth  Edition.    3  vols,  crown  Svo.  183. 


DEMOCRACY  in  EUROPE;  a  History.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.   2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 


London,  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &   CO.  Paternoster  Row. 
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RICHARD  BEITLEY  &  SON'S  MI  "WORKS. 


Now  ready,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  12s. 

THE   LIFE   OF  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

By  the  Hon.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  M.P. 

This  work,  although  based  upon  the  previous  "Life  of  Lord  Palmerafcon,"  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  re-edited  by  Mr.  Ashley,  and  contains 

considerable  additional  matter  and  alterations. 


THE    HISTORY   of  ANTIQUITY.  From 

the  German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  III.    Demy  8vo.  21s. 

The  Third  Volume,  containing  an  necoimt  of  the  Fall  of  Assyria,  the  Over- 
throw and  Captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  later  Pharaohs,  the  Babylonian 
and  Lydian  Empires. 

A  TRIP  to  BOERLAND.    By  Rowland  J. 

Atcherley.   Demy  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

PEN-SKETCHES  by  a  VANISHED  HAND. 

Being  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Mortimer  Coluxs.  Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  with  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

THE   EDINBURGH  EDITION  OP 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  An  entirely 

New  Edition  in  large  type,  crown  8vo.  with  32  Illustrations  especially  re- 
engraved  for  this  Edition  by  George  Pearson,  from  Originals  by  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Du  Maurier,  (k;. 

THE  TAPPLNGTON  EDITION.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  VICTORIA  (POCKET)  EDITION.  2s. 

LAST  DAYS  of  BISHOP  DUPANLOUP. 

Edited  by  Luclyn  EDWARD  Henry,  B.A.    Post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 

RHYMES  and  LEGENDS.    By  Mrs.  Acton 

TrxoAL.   Crown  8vo.  5s. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TnE  FIRST  VIOLIN." 

PROBATION.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  First 

Violin."    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


VIVIAN  the  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "  &c. 


SEBASTIAN     STROME.     By  Julian 

Hawthorne,  Author  of  "  Garth,"  "Archibald  JIalruaison,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  8vo. 

"'Pcbustinn  Strome'  may  be  pronounced  the  most  powerful  novel  Mr.  TLuvthorne  has  ever 
written.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  siiy  that  nut  many  more  remarkable  nuvcls  by  an\* 
authors  have  appeared  of  late."— Athentntm. 


MADGE   DUNRAVEN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  Connaught."   Second  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

CALLED  to  the  RESCUE.  By  Anna  H.Druby, 

Author  of  "  Misrepresentation,"  "  Furnished  Apartments,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION,  now  ready,  crown  8vo.  Cs.  of 

MISS    MONTGOMERY'S    "  SEAFORTH." 

By  the  Author  of  "  Misunderstood,"  &c. 


BENTLEY'S    FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

To  be  obtained  separately  at  all  Booksellers',  crown  Svo.  cloth,  each  Gs.  . 

By  EHODA  BROUGHT ON. 

Cometh  up  as  a  Flower. 
Good-bye,  Sweetheart. 
Joan. 
Nancv. 

Not  Wisely  but  Too  Well. 
Red  as  a  liose  is  She. 


By  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD. 

East  Lynne  (Doth  Thousand). 
Channings. 
Pomeroy  Abbey. 
Anne  Hereford. 
Bessy  Kane. 
Dene  Hollow. 
Edina. 

Elster's  Folly. 

Lord  Oakburn's  Daughters. 

George  Canterbury's  Will. 

Lady  Adelaide. 

Life's  Secret,  A. 

Veruer's  Pride. 

Master  of  Grevlands. 

"Mildred  Arkeli.  ' 

Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles. 

Orville  College. 

Oswald  Cray. 

Parkwater. 

Red  Court  Farm. 

Poland  Yorke. 

Shadow  of  Ashlvdvat. 

St.  Martin's  Eve". 

Trevlyn  Hold. 

Within  the  Maze. 

By  JANE  AUSTEN. 

Emma. 

Lady  Susan,  and  The  Watsons. 
Mansfield  Park. 
Northanger  Abbey,  and  Per- 
suasion. 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 

By  Miss  MATHERS. 
Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Breezie  Langton. 


By  MARCUS  CLARICE. 

His  Natural  Life. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES 

Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion. 
Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ? 
Steven  Lawrence  :  Yeoman. 
Susan  Fielding. 

By  Lady  GEORGIANA  FUL- 
LERTON. 

Constance  Sherwood. 
Ladybird. 

Too  Strauge  Not  to  Be  True. 
By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Her  Dearest  Foe. 
Heritage  of  Langdale. 
Which  Shall  It  Be  ? 
Wooing  O't. 

By  Mrs.  NOTLEY. 

Olive  Varcoe. 

By   ANONYMOUS  AU- 
THORS. 

The  First  Violin. 
Johnny  Ludlow. 

By  the  Baroness  TAUT- 
PHCHl/S. 
Cyriila. 
Initials. 
( Juits. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Three  Clerks. 


BENTLEY'S   FOREIGN    FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

To  be  obtained  separately  at  all  Booksellers',  crown  8vo.  cloth,  each  Gs. 


By  Mrs.  AUGUSTUS  CRA- 
VEN. 

A  Sister's  Story 


By  E.  WERNER. 

Success  :  and  How  He  Won  it. 
Under  a  Charm. 


THE   BURLINGTON  LIBRARY. 

Each  volume,  crown  8vo.  sold  separately  (with  a  few  exceptions),  Gs. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  From  ths 
French  of  M.  Thiers.  By  F.  Shuberl.  5  vols,  with  41  Engravings  on 
Steel,  30s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  TURKS.    By  Sir  Edward  CnEAsr. 

Price  6s. 

THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD.     By  Sir 

Edward  Creasy.   With  Plans,  6s. 

HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS.  By  the  late  Lord  Dalling  and  Buiavek. 
Price  6s. 

THE  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  From  the  French  of  M.  Guizot. 

By  A.  Scoble.    With  4  Portraits,  Cs. 

THE  LIFE  of  MARY,  QUEEN  of  SCOTS.  From  the  French  of 
M.  Guizot.   By  A.  Scoble.   With  2  Portraits,  Gs. 

THE  LIFE  of  THEODORE  HOOK.    By  Richard  D.  Barham.  Cs. 

THE  LIVES  of  PxVlNTEUS.  By  the  late  John  Times,  F.S.A.  With 
Portrait,  Gs. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  WITS  and  HUMOURISTS.  By  the  late  John 
Times,  F.S.A.    2  vols,  with  Portraits,  12s. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  LATER  WITS  and  HUMOURISTS.  By  the  late 
John  Turns,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  12s. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  STATESMEN.  By  the  late  John  Times,  F.S.A. 
Price  Gs. 

DOCTORS  and  PATIENTS.    By  the  late  John  Times,  F.S.A.  Cs. 
THE  GREAT  TOXE    POETS*;  being  Brief  Memoirs  of  the  greater 

Musical  Composers.   By  Frederick  Ckowest.  Cs. 

BIOGRAPHIES  of  EMINENT  VIOLINISTS.   By  Dr.  Phipson.  Gs. 
THE  WIT  and  WISDOM  of  LORD  CHESTERFIELD.    Edited  bv 

Ernst  Browning.  Cs. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLES.    By  the  Earl  and  the  Doctor.  Gs. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  MIDLOTHIAN. 

THE  personal  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
regarded  by  the  mass  of  his  followers  has  been  largely 
stimulated  by  his  appearance  in  Scotland  and  by  his 
fervid  harangues.  The  only  local  topic  on  which  he  has 
cared  to  dwell  is  the  alleged  creation  of  faggot  votes  by 
his  opponents.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  purchase 
of  little  freeholds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  votes  is 
an  abuse  and  a  grievance,  though  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone once  held  a  faggot  vote.  For  two  or  three  years  of 
his  life  Mr.  Cobden  concentrated  all  his  efforts  on  a 
gigantic  scheme  of  faggot  votes  by  which  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  were  to  obtain  control  of  the  counties ;  but 
the  total  failure  of  the  project  caused  it  to  be  tacitly 
abandoned,  and  Mr.  Cobden's  party  is  not  responsible  for 
the  whimsical  blunder  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  members. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  after  all,  defeated  in  Midlothian,  the 
moral  effect  of  a  Conservative  victory  will  be  greatly  im- 
paired by  the  process  of  tampering  with  the  represen- 
tation. To  Mr.  Gladstone's  excited  imagination  a  petty 
attempt  to  pack  a  constituency  probably  assumes  ex- 
travagant dimensions.  Before  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh 
he  began  his  public  protest  against  faggot  votes  in  Mid- 
lothian, as  well  as  against  the  crimes  of  a  Government 
which  he  has  persuaded  himself  to  regard  as  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  that  has  ever  held  power  in  England.  He 
has  denounced  his  opponents  so  loudly  and  so  often  that 
even  his  overflowing  eloquence  could  include  nothing  new ; 
but  the  crowded  assemblies  which  he  addressed,  though 
they  had  read  his  orations,  and  perhaps  his  pamphlets, 
had  not  heard  him  speak.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
eager  and  unanimous  multitudes  should  welcome  with 
admiration  and  delight  the  detailed  exposition,  by  the 
most  eloquent  of  politicians,  of  the  opinions  which  they 
had  already  been  taught  to  hold.  Few  cold-blooded 
or  dispassionate  sceptics  would  ask  themselves  whether 
it  was  credible  that  a  Ministry  and  a  great  and  steady 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  never,  even 
by  accident,  have  deviated  into  prudence,  justice,  or 
patriotic  foresight.  In  private  discussion  and  in  Par- 
liamentary debate  it  is  found  expedient,  according  to  the 
old  legal  phrase,  to  give  colour,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
admit  that  the  theory  which  is  impugned,  though  un- 
sound, is  at  least  credible  or  intelligible.  Appeals  to 
popular  passion  are  not  subject  to  the  same  rhetorical 
limitations.  Mr.  Gladstone  follows  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius  when  he  encourages  the  popular  tendency  to  deal 
with  difficult  controversies  as  if  they  were  wholly  one- 
sided. 

His  Liberal  colleagues  perhaps  regard  his  pi-esent  enter- 
prise with  mixed  feelings.  Their  confidence  in  their 
former  leader  is  qualified  by  doubts  of  his  judgment,  and 
by  uncertainty  as  to  the  present  range  of  his  ambition. 
They  cannot  but  perceive  that  he  assumes  the  character  of 
representative  of  the  party,  although  he  probably  intends 
no  disloyalty  to  its  official  or  nominal  chiefs.  It  is  true 
that  if,  in  appealing  to  the  multitude,  he  pushes  his 
successors  aside,  they  have  little  right  to  complain. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  of  late  addressed  vehement  lan- 
guage to  public  meetings,  though  none  of  them  can  com- 
pete with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  power  of  stirring  political 
passion.  Official  subordination  is  set  aside  when  public 
policy  is  regulated,  not  by  Parliament,  but  by  the  voice  of 
the  general  population.     Senators  and  consnlars  must 


stand  aside  in  the  presence  of  a  dictator.  Although  it 
has  long  been  customary  for  statesmen  to  make  occasional 
speeches  to  public  meetings,  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  has  lately  been  carried  is  altogether  unprece- 
dented. The  result  is  that  the  Constitution  is  gradually 
weakened  by  the  substitution  of  numerical  majorities  for 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Pai-liament.  The 
approach  of  an  election  furnishes  no  sufficient  justification 
for  an  innovation  which  accelerates  the  prevalence  of 
democracy  and  aggravates  its  evil  tendencies.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  perhaps  understands  and  approves  the  or- 
ganic change  which  promotes  the  supremacy  of  popular 
eloquence  in  the  State.  It  is  his  habit  to  depreciate  tho 
honesty  and  judgment  of  the  educated  classes,  whom  he 
contemptuously  designates  as  loungers  in  clubs.  For  the 
same  reason  he  asserts  the  superiority  of  provincial  jour- 
nals to  the  metropolitan  organs  of  opinion ;  and  at  Edin- 
burgh he  carried  adulation  of  the  working  class  so  far  as 
to  attribute  to  self-denying  public  virtue  their  fondness  for 
political  meetings,  and  their  curiosity  to  listen  to  himself. 
It  is  right  that  the  opinion  of  the  most  numerous  class 
should  form  an  element  in  the  determination  of  public 
policy  ;  but  the  arguments  which  convince  the  crowd  have 
the  same  relation  to  grave  political  deliberation  which 
scene-painting  bears  to  the  highest  efforts  of  pictorial 
art. 

It  would  be  intolerable  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
twentieth  time  into  his  well-known  version  of  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  question ;   yet  there  was  an  ingenious 
novelty  in  his  defence  of  the  Liberal  party  against  the 
charge  of  faction.    It  seems  that,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  friends,  if  not  himself,  neglected  their  duty 
by  acquiescing  too  easily  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  policy 
of  the  Government.    Their  unanimous  approval  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  is  converted  into  a 
patriotic  repugnance  to  weaken  the  responsible  Ministers. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  in- 
vited a  more  critical  audience  to  accept  his  statement  that 
the  English  Government  was  exclusively  responsible  for 
tho  troubles  of  Eastern  Europe.     It  is  true  that  even  in 
Parliament  he  has  consistently  declined  to  notice  the 
agreement  of  the  three  Emperoks  for  the  partition  by  two 
of  them  of  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions.    The  com- 
pact was  anterior  to  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  pro- 
moted by   Austria,  to  the  Servian  war  instituted  bv 
Russia,  and  to  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  which,  but  for 
foreign  intrigue,  would  perhaps  never  have  occurred.  In 
the  com'se  of  his  attack  on  the  Government  Mr.  Glad- 
stone declared  that  its  evil  tendencies  were  held  in  check 
as  long  as  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  were  numbered 
among  its  members.    In  another  part  of  his  speech  he 
denounced,  not  without   reason,  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  for  which  Lord  Carnarvon  was  principally  re- 
sponsible.   He  might  have  remembered  that  the  measure 
was  not  disapproved  by  Lord  Kimberley,  whose  colonial 
policy  was  in  almost  all  respects  identical  with  that  of  his 
successor.    The  statement  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  aggressions  at  his  own  risk,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Government  would  profit  by 
his  success,  and  repudiate  his  policy  if  he  failed,  was  too 
coarsely  un  just  to  be  fitly  addressed  even  to  an  enthusiastic 
party  meeting.    Mr.  Gladstone  indeed  had  from  the  first 
announced  that  his  mission  to  Scotland  was  designed  to 
repeat  and  support  the  indictment  which  ho  has  on  many 
occasions  preferred  against  the  Government.  Indictments 
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are  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  convictions,  and 
they  seldom  form  part  of  the  business  of  a  statesman. 

At  Dalkeith  Mr.  Gladstone  no  longer  confined  himself 
to  his  favourite  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment. It  was  natural  that  in  canvassing  a  constitu- 
ency he  should  as  far  as  possible  consult  their  wishes  and 
prejudices,  and  his  Midlothian  supporters  have  assuredly 
no  reason  to  complain  of  his  backwai-dness  in  meeting 
their  supposed  wishes.  Having  in  the  course  of  a  long 
political  life  been  eagerly  interested  in  many  questions,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  at  last  become  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
law  of  hypothec.  It  happens  that  by  a  curious  coincidence 
many  tenant-farmers  in  Midlothian  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
Having  occasion  to  make  hypothec  a  party  question,  an 
ordinary  speaker  might  have  been  embarrassed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Scotch  Conservative  members  have  all  voted 
for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Gladstone  calmly  assumes  that  they 
were  all  insincere,  because  they  were  only  supported  by 
a  minority  of  English  Conservatives.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  equally  judicious  in  announcing  his  sudden 
conversion  to  the  principle  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Per- 
missive Bill.  The  temperance  enthusiasts  would  have 
voted  for  him  on  other  grounds  ;  and  both  the  publicans 
and  the  advocates  of  social  liberty  are  likely  to  resent  his 
condescension  to  clamour.  Whatever  differences  may 
exist  between  the  present  Parliament  and  the  constituencies 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  the  great  and  growing 
majorities  against  the  Pei'missive  Bill  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  constituencies.  In 
accepting  the  theory  or  phrase  of  local  option,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone virtually  admits  the  right  of  drunkards  and  fanatics 
to  debar  their  temperate  neighbours  from  the  use  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  On  the  still  more  delicate  topic  of  the 
Scotch  Establishment,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  same 
time  ostentatiously  candid  and  elaborately  unintelligible. 
He  declared  that  his  well-known  opinions,  which  no  man 
has  ever  known,  were  still  unchanged.  On  the  Eastern 
question  he  is  not  careful  to  abstain  from  repeating  con- 
clusions which  are  familiar  to  all  the  world.  He  accused 
the  Conservatives  of  raising  the  question,  though  they 
are  only  guilty  of  inquiring  whether  the  Liberal  leaders 
intend  to  countenance  the  overthrow  of  the  Church. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  apparently  forgotten  that  Lord  Har- 
tington  began  the  agitation  two  years  ago  at  the  insti- 
'  in  of  Mr.  Adam,  who  has  since  perhaps  found  that 
indifference  to  institutions  disturbs  the  accuracy  of  cal- 
culations of  votes.  It  would  appear  that  the  party,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Gladstone,  has  not  yet  determined  whether 
it  will  be  politic  to  raise  the  issue  of  disestablishment 
at  the  approaching  election.  Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone 
bid  high  for  the  Irish  vote  by  avowing  a  conven- 
tional inability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Home 
Rule.  To  satisfy  the  mass  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  pro- 
fessedly reserves  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  if  any  mode  of  extending  local  government  in 
Ireland  can  be  devised,  he  will  cordially  support  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  subordinate  Assembly  which  would  at  once 
declare  itself  independent.  It  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  never  heard  of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  of  the 
nscenclency  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  Home  Rule  party. 
He  innocently  believes  that  the  agitators  against  rent,  the 
Eenians,  and  the  correspondents  of  American  sympathizers, 
only  desire  an  extension  of  municipal  activity.  If  Mr. 
Parnell's  followers  in  Edinburgh  refuse  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  his  extravagant  deference  to  their  pretensions 
will  be  rewarded  with  strange  ingratitude.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Gladstone  succeeds  better  as  an  indignant  orator 
than  as  a  subtle  practitioner  in  election  management. 


OPENING  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBERS. 

RHHE  French  Chambers  have  met,  and  have  met  in  Paris. 

«~  The  opening  of  the  Session  was  unmarked  by  any  of 
those  disturbing  incidents  which  have  been  foretold  as  pro- 
bable when  the  Legislature  should  once  more  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  Paris  mob.  This  fact  will  perhaps  bo 
quoted  as  evidence  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  from  a 
sadder  and  wiser  population  any  of  the  excesses  which 
have  formerly  disgraced  the  capital.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  it  proves  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  extreme  party 
in  Paris  have  shown  that  they  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
political  prudence,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  belie  this  by 


resorting  to  violence  in  the  first  moments  of  the  Legislature's 
return.  By  and  by,  when  the  idea  of  the  Chambers  sitting 
anywhere  else  than  in  Paris  has  grown  strange,  they  may 
relax  the  self-imposed  restraint  to  which  they  for  the  present 
submit.  Nor  will  they  be  left  wholly  without  encourage- 
ment in  so  doing.  The  trick — for  it  is  nothing  better — 
which  leads  French  Republicans  to  flatter  the  conceit  of 
the  Parisians  shows  no  sign  of  growing  less  habitual.  When. 
M.  Gambetta  took  the  chair  on  Thursday,  it  was  natural 
that  ho  should  make  some  reference  to  the  new  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Chambers  had  met.  The  change 
from  Versailles  to  Paris  might  have  given  him  matter  for 
a  speech  which  would  at  least  have  had  the  merit  of  being 
indisputable.  But  M.  Gambetta  did  not  confine  himself  to- 
safe  generalities.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  declare  that 
Paris  is  still,  after  so  many  ordeals,  the  head  and  heart  of 
France  ;  and  that  now  that  the  Chambers  have  returned 
there,  they  will  find  "  all  the  data  of  internal  and  external 
"  policy,  made  fruitful  by  a  public  spirit  the  vivacity  of 
"  which  does  not  impair  its  judgment  or  good  sense."  It 
is  unlucky  that  a  little  before  this  compliment  was  paid 
the  General  Council  of  the  Seine  had  shown  its  uw- 
impaired  judgment  and  good  sense  by  passing  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  thug 
claiming  on  behalf  of  the  capital  an  indefeasible  right 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  vote  has 
been  annulled  by  the  Cabinet,  and  so  far  no  harm  has 
been  done.  But  the  fact  is  a  pertinent  testimony  to 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  Paris  Radicalism.  The  an- 
tagonism between  the  capital  in  its  Radical  aspect  and 
the  rest  of  France  is  unabated.  Paris  is  as  much  con- 
vinced as  ever  of  her  political  superiority,  and  as  anxious 
to  assert  it  as  soon  as  a  favom?able  opportunity  arrives. 
Probably  M.  Gambetta  does  not  imagine  that  a  few  flatter- 
ing speeches  will  make  any  difference  in  this  respect.  He 
is  simply  conforming  to  that  superstition  of  which  M. 
Victor  Hugo  is  the  principal  apostle,  and  perhaps  think- 
ing a  little  of  the  votes  of  Belleville.  His  faith  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  Parisians  may  hereafter  be  put  to  a 
severe  test.  The  crowd  which  waited  outside  the  Palace 
Bourbon  on  Thursday  will  not  always  content  itself  with 
criticizing  the  persons  of  the  deputies.  Its  comments 
will  by  degrees  be  extended  to  their  acts,  and  thence  it  will 
not  be  a  long  step  to  the  endeavour  to  make  those  acts 
what  the  crowd  would  like  them  to  be. 

When  that  time  comes  much  will  depend  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  remarkable  sentence  in  M.  Gambetta's 
speech.  "  The  sovereign  Assembly,"  he  said,  "  has  placed 
"  the  seat  of  Government  at  the  only  point  of  the  territory 
"  whence  one  governs  with  authority."  The  whole  justifi- 
cation of  the  return  of  the  Chambers  to  Paris  lies  in  these 
words.  If  the  action  of  the  Executive  shows  that  the 
concentration  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Government  in 
Paris  has  really  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that,  in  its  conscious  ability  to  maintain  order 
in  Paris,  it  has  an  additional  means  of  maintaining  order 
over  the  whole  country,  it  will  be  proved  beyond  dispute 
that  the  measure  was  a  wise  one.  It  is  possible  of  course 
that  the  Executive  may  fail  in  its  duty  in  this  respect ; 
that  it  may  allow  the  Legislature  to  be  overawed  by  a 
street  mob,  and  show  no  more  readiness  or  capacity  to 
protect  the  Republic  than  it  showed  in  times  past  to- 
protect  the  Monarchy.  In  that  case  Paris  will,  in- 
stead of  being  the  one  point  in  the  territory  whence  one 
goyerns  with  authority,  become  the  one  point  in  the 
territory  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Government  is 
most  openly  defied.  That  has  been  a  sufficiently  true 
description  of  it  in  time  past;  and,  if  Royalist  prophecies 
are  to  be  believed,  it  will  be  an  equally  true  description 
of  it  in  time  to  come.  Those  who  hazard  these  pre- 
dictions are  reckoning,  it  may  fairly  be  suspected,  without 
M.  Gambetta.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties may  have  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  authority  is  to  be  used ;  but  he  will  probably  bo 
as  commonplace  as  the  most  timid  lover  of  order  can 
desire  in  his  estimate  of  the  necessity  of  making  autho- 
rity respected,  and  in  his  choice  of  the  means  by  which 
that  respect  will  be  enforced.  Even  if  tho  Executive 
were  indisposed  to  act  with  decision  in  presence  of  any 
threatening  of  disturbance,  M.  Gambetta  might  bo  trusted 
to  take  care  that  nothing  shall  be  left  undone  which  is 
really  necessary  to  secure  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  Legislature.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  anti- 
cipate anything  of  the  kind.  M.  Geevy  has  seen  too  much 
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of  revolutions  not  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  deter- 
mined action  in  their  earliest  stage.  The  Government 
which  has  to  deal  with  the  next  outbreak  in  Paris  will 
have  at  its  back  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  de- 
scended in  direct  official  succession  from  the  Government 
which  suppressed  the  Commune.  The  tradition  which  so 
long  went  to  show  that  Paris  could  make  and  unmake 
Governments  pretty  much  at  its  pleasure  was  then  terribly 
interrupted,  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  weakness  and 
incapacity  to  invest  it  with  its  old  force. 

The  prospect  as  regards  the  stability  of  the  Executive 
generally  is  more  hopeful  than  the  prospect  as  regards  the 
stability  of  the  particular  Cabinet  now  in  office.   M.  Wad- 
ding ion  and  his  colleagues  seem  to  be  affiicted  by  a  sort  of 
falling  sickness.    Everything  that  happens  is  pregnant 
with  danger  to  their  Ministerial  existence.  ~  If  they  make 
an  appointment,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  they  have  to 
cancel  it,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  have  cancelled  it  they 
are  seized  with  doubts  whether  they  ought  not  rather  to 
have  maintained  it.    If  they  are  content  to  leave  the  old 
staff  in  their  places,  they  are  attacked  as  traitors  to  the 
Republic  because  they  have  left  enemies  within  the  walls. 
If  it  were  merely  the  action  of  their  adversaries  that  they 
had  to  fear,  it  would  not  bo  of  much  importance.  There 
is  no  section  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Chamber  at  present 
which  is  strong  enough  to  overthrow  M.  Waddington. 
But  they  have  the  indifference  of  their  supporters  to 
reckon  with  as  well  as  the  hostility  of  their  enemies,  and 
an  indifference   which    seems  prepared  almost  at  any 
moment  to"  pass  into  active  dislike.    M.  Waddington's 
Cabinet  has  literally  no   friends — no   one,  that  is,  who 
defends  it  on  any  better  ground  than  inability  to  re- 
place it  by  anything  more  to  his  mind.    The  Left  would 
for  the  most  part  prefer  a  Ga:jbetta  Ministry.    The  Left 
Centre  would  prefer  a  Dufauke  or  a  Jules  Simon  Ministry. 
The  Right  Centre  would  like  to  efface  the  recollections  of 
the  1 6th  of  May,  and  to  put  back  the  Duke  of  Beoglie. 
Unfortunately  for  his  own  comfort,  and  for  the  organization 
of  political  parties  in  France,  M.  Waddington  has  separated 
himself  from  his  political  friends.     The  part  which  he 
ought  to  have  taken  in  French  affairs  might  have  led  to 
a  speedy  retirement  from  office,  but  he  would  have  led  a 
happier  life  while  in  office,  and  have  had  a  far  better  pro- 
spect of  regaining  it.  Supposing  that  M.  Waddington  were 
now  to  be  defeated  and  to  resign,  he  would  go  home 
with  hardly  a  chance  of  being  recalled  from  his  retire- 
ment.   The  Conservative  section  of  the  Republican  party 
might  naturally  have  regarded  him  as  their  leader.  As 
it  is,  there  is   scarcely  any  one  in  France  probably 
who    would    feel    any    regret    at    his  disappearance 
from  public  life.     No  doubt  his   resolute  clinging  to 
office  has  been  prompted  by  the  fear  of  what  might 
follow  if  he  left  the  held  clear.    This  is  merely  an  ex- 
ample of  the  common  error  that  Radical  measures  lose 
something  of  their  sting  when  they  are  brought  forward 
by  Conservative  politicians.    Nothing  that  M.  Gambetta 
himself  could  have  proposed  would  have  been  more  Radical 
in  its  nature  than  the  7th  Clause  of  the  Ferey  Bill.  It 
has  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  Radical 
measure  as  the  term  is  understood  in  France.    Yet,  rather 
than  allow  it  to  be  introduced  by  a  Gambetta  Ministry  or 
a  Feeycinet  Ministry,  M.  Waddington  suffers  it  to  become 
associated  with  his  own  Ministry.    He  could  not  have 
managed  better  had  his  object  been  to  disorganize  the 
Conservative  party.    What  he  does  is  to  deprive  it  of  men 
who,  but  for  their  connexion  with  this  Bill,  might  have 
been  its  natural  leaders,  and  thus  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  always  preaching  that  the  reactionists 
are  the  only  true  Conservatives.    If  the  Senate  is  true  to 
its  convictions,  this  farce  of  a  Left  Centre  Ministry  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  of  a  policy  foisted  upon  it  by 
the  Left  must  come  to  an  end  this  Session.    It  is  a  pity 
that  a  statesman  who  has  so  many  claims  to  public  con- 
fidence as  M.  Waddington  should  have  made  so  unfortu- 
nate a  use  of  power.    He  would  have  done  infinitely  more 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic  if  he  had  been  true 
to  his  own  convictions,  and  devoted  himself  to  building 
np  a  genuinely  Conservative  Opposition  as  the  natural 
prelude  to  the  formation  of  a  genuinely  Conservative 
Government. 


IEISII  AGITATION  AND  CONSPIRACY. 

rip  HE  conduct  of  the  Government  in  arresting  some  of 
JL  the  most  violent  agitators  seems  to  be  unanimously 
approved  in  England  and  among  the  loyal  part  of  the 
population  of  Ireland.  There  is  little  ground  for  the 
doubts  which  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  selection  of 
offenders  to  bo  prosecuted.  The  men  who  are  now  in 
custody  have  used  extravagant  language  in  their  threats 
and  attacks  on  the  right  of  property,  although  it  is 
possible  that  one  or  two  of  their  accomplices  may  have 
been  still  more  insolent.  A  journalist,  a  barrister,  and  a 
released  Fenian  convict  fairly  represent  the  class  of 
demagogues  which  has  for  generations  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland.  It  might  indeed  have  been  satisfac- 
tory to  interrupt  the  ringleader  of  sedition  in  his 
mischievous  and  dangerous  course ;  but  perhaps  his 
words  may  have  been  more  guarded  than  those  of 
the  prisoners ;  and  some  discretion  must  bo  allowed 
to  the  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  It  is  absurd  to  accuse  the  Govern- 
ment of  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  when 
the  ostentatious  challenge  of  the  revolutionary  faction  is 
answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  ordinary  criminal  law.  It  is 
unfortunately  but  too  probable  that  a  Sligo  jury  may,  undef 
intimidation  or  through  sympathy  with  rebellion,  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice ;  but  it  was  proper  to  test  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  law  before  applying  to  Parliament  for  ex- 
traordinary powers.  The  first  duty  of  a  Government  is  to 
protect  peaceable  subjects  against  terror  and  extortion. 
The  freedom  of  Ireland  is  menaced,  not  by  the  English 
Government,  but  by  the  missionaries  of  plunder  and 
bloodshed.  The  humbler  classes  are  not  exempt  from 
the  cruelty  which  is  ultimately  directed  against  the 
landowners.  Small  farmers,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  a 
willingness  to  pay  their  just  debts,  are  threatened  with 
murder,  or  beaten  by  gangs  of  ruffians  who  execute  the 
decrees  of  the  agrarian  agitators.  The  assumption  that 
liberty  chiefly  needs  protection  against  Governments  is  a 
modern  consequence  of  the  habitual  supremacy  of  law. 
In  ruder  states  of  society  which  now  scarcely  survive 
except  in  Ireland,  it  was  well  understood  that  the  worst 
rulers  were  those  who  bore  the  sword  in  vain. 

The  arrangements  for  preventing  resistance  or  rescue 
seem  to  have  been  judicious  and  effective.  It  is  much 
better  to  prevent  disturbance  by  a  show  of  irresistible 
force  than  to  repress  it  at  the  expense  of  a  conflict.  Even 
if  the  prosecution  proves  to  be  abortive,  the  arrests  will 
have  reminded  the  demagogues  and  the  rabble  of  the  law 
and  of  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  its  agents.  The  burst 
of  invective  which  has  followed  the  action  of  the 
Government  is,  as  might  confidently  have  been  expected, 
at  the  same  time  offensive  and  contemptible.  Promoters  of 
sedition  in  Ireland  always  affect  surprise  and  indignation 
when  their  declamations  are  accepted  as  if  they  were 
spoken  in  earnest.  Even  the  comments  on  their  elo- 
quence which  are  supplied  by  their  followers  in  the 
form  of  murder  or  mutilation  are  not  considered 
sufficiently  conclusive  illustrations  of  the  tendency  of  their 
language.  The  wildest  agitator  cannot  have  seriously 
believed  that,  when  he  recommended  one  set  of  persons  to 
seize  by  force  the  property  of  another  class,  he  would 
effect  his  object  by  mere  persuasion.  Some  of  the  speakers 
at  the  late  meetings  have  not  even  concealed  their  approval 
of  a  general  repudiation  of  contracts.  One  of  them  advised 
his  hearers  to  pay  nothing  to  the  landlords,  but  to  pay 
the  shopkeepers,  not  because  the  money  was  due,  but 
because  they  might  want  further  supplies.  Recom- 
mendations that  occupiers  should  withhold  rent,  and 
nevertheless  cling  to  their  holdings,  involved  conscious  and 
deliberate  antagonism  to  law  ;  yet  the  first  exhibition  by 
the  Government  of  its  determination  to  protect  property 
is  met  by  journalists  and  orators  with  a  unanimous 
howl  of  execration.  No  other  Government  in  Europe 
would  have  allowed  the  movement  to  proceed  so  far  with 
impunity,  but  demagogues  in  Ireland  claim  for  themselves 
a  monopoly  of  coercion.  Even  in  England  Irish  meetings 
assemble  to  denounce  the  interference  of  the  Government 
with  spreading  anarchy.  The  most  irritating  remon- 
strances are  uttered  by  comparatively  moderate  politicians 
who  have  hitherto  shrunk  from  following  Mr.  Paknell. 
Members  of  Parliament  who  have  been  bold  enough  to 
denounce  the  violence  of  their  self-appointed  leader°now 
seek  to  re-establish  their  shaken  popularity  by  professing 
disapproval  of  the  temperate  and  necessary  measure 
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adopted  by  the  Government.  The  sacred  right  of  an 
Irish  patriot  to  wrong  or  to  massacre  his  unoffending 
neighbour  is  asserted  by  apologists  who  claim  no  such 
liberty  for  themselves.  Home  Rulers  who  may  have 
some  feeling  of  self-respect  are  justly  rewarded  for  their 
cowardice  by  Mr.  Biggar's  assurances  that  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  not  the  representative  whom  they  elected,  is  their  real 
leader. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  claim  is  not  without 
plausible  foundation.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  have  contented  themselves  with  vague  com- 
plaints against  the  existing  Constitution  and  Government, 
while  Mr.  Parnell's  scheme  for  acquiring  notoriety  and 
power  is  at  the  same  time  original  and  consistent.  He 
first  annoyed  his  opponents  and  overshadowed  his  rivals 
by  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  which  have  acquired  the 
special  name  of  obstruction.  His  recent  defiance  of  law 
and  justice  is  another  application  of  the  same  cynical 
method.  A  direct  negation  of  the  morality  on  which  social 
intercourse  depends  necessarily  leads  to  startling  results.  It 
is  impossible  that  Parliamentary  institutions  should  be  ad- 
ministered except  by  the  exei'cise  of  ordinary  good  faith 
in  conforming  to  the  rules  of  business  and  debate.  Wilful 
interruption  by  abuse  of  Parliamentary  forms  as  certainly 
defeats  the  common  object  as  a  concerted  riot  would  break 
up  a  public  dinner.  Mr.  Parnell's  intellectual  triumph 
consists  in  the  discovery  that  representative  government 
involves  moral  conditions  which  may  by  a  contumacious 
member  be  disregarded  or  violated.  The  weakness,  the 
factious  connivance,  and  the  general  perplexity  which 
have  facilitated  his  enterprise  were  incidental  accidents  of 
his  good  [fortune  ;  but  the  credit  of  the  conception  of 
organized  disorder  belongs  to  himself.  Since  the  close 
of  the  last  Session  Mr.  Parnell  has  tried  the  experiment  of 
refusing  obedience  to  a  moral  law  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  any  Standing  Orders.  Farce  has  been  defined  as 
a  legitimate  deduction  from  impossible  premisses.  Mr. 
Parnell's  doctrine  follows  logically  from  a  negation 
of  common  honesty  and  of  the  right  of  ownership.  It 
had  been  supposed  before  his  time  that  a  lease  was  a  two- 
sided  contract,  in  which  the  reservation  of  rent  was  cor- 
relative with  the  right  of  occupation.  Mr.  Parnell 
traverses  the  fundamental  principle  by  declaring  that  the 
landlord  is  a  mere  usurper,  whose  claims  are,  if  at  all,  to 
be  partially  recognized  at  the  choice  and  convenience  of 
the  tenant.  Wilful  denial  of  the  simplest  truths  is  em- 
barrassing, inasmuch  as  it  renders  argument  impossible. 
There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  new  agitation 
and  received  morality.  Mr.  Parnell  appeals  not  to  any 
code  of  ethics,  but  to  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of  the 
Irish  occupier,  who  willingly  listens  to  the  exhortation  to 
keep  a  firm  grip  of  his  land. 

The  agrarian  conspiracy  is  more  dangerous  than 
political  disturbance,  because  it  creates  its  own  instruments. 
Passive  resistance  to  the  law,  diversified  by  occasional 
assassination,  is  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  than  armed 
rebellion.  The  present  movement  is  probably  connected 
with  the  remains  of  the  Fenian  organization,  and  there 
are  American  proposals  for  the  collection  of  funds  for  an 
insurrection,  and  rumours  of  the  importation  of  arms  ; 
but  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  are  probably  sincere  in 
their  deprecation  of  an  armed  collision  with  the  troops  or 
police.  Some  Irishmen  who  lately  celebrated  at  Dews- 
bury  the  memory  of  the  Manchester  murderers  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  newest  fashion.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
convince  the  population  among  which  the  Dewsbury 
workmen  condescend  to  sojourn  that  Irishmen  had  aright 
to  kill  English  policemen  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Resistance  to  the  claims  of  landlords,  who  might  be 
easily  described  as  feudal  tyrants,  would  be  less 
unpopular.  The  meeting  at  Balla  to  protest  against 
the  eviction  of  a  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent 
was  rendered  comparatively  unexciting  by  the  tem- 
porary waiver  of  the  landlord's  claim  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  tenant's  children.  Mr.  Parnell 
spoke  of  the  landlord's  considerate  act  as  a  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  anti-rent  agitation,  and  he  once  more 
repeated  his  popular  phrase  about  the  grip  of  the  land. 
If  the  Government  is  doing  its  duty,  Mr.  Parnell's  com- 
plaint that  he  is  dogged  by  spies  in  the  guise  of  reporters 
will  not  be  without  foundation.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether  the  Opposition  is  prepared,  in  the  event  of 
its  accession  to  power,  with  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  order  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  apparently  no 
knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  agitators  or  of  the  risk 
of  anarchy,  for  he  speaks  of  Homo  Rule  with  a  tenderness 


which  might  almost  conciliate  the  Sligo  prisoners.  It  is 
said,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  Government  has  by  the 
late  arrests  alienated  the  support  of  Home  Rule  voters  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  the  Liberals  in  present 
circumstances  court  the  alliance  of  Mr.  Parnell,  they 
will  perhaps  not  be  the  gainers  at  the  election. 


THE  COST  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

\  S  the  election  for  the  London  School  Board  has  taken 
place,  and  we  necessarily  write  in  ignorance  of  the 
result,  there  could  not  be  a  less  appropriate  occasion  for 
saying  anything  about  that  "policy"  which  has  lately 
been  so  much  under  discussion.  The  ratepayers  of  London 
are  the  authority  to  whom  the  School  Board  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  use  it  makes  of  their  money  ;  and  the  de- 
cision of  that  authority  has  by  this  time  determined  several 
vexed  questions  for,  at  all  events,  the  next  three  years. 
It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  point  out  that,  if  that 
decision  should  be  in  favour  of  a  liberal  expenditure  on 
elementary  education,  the  ratepayers  will  only  be  spending 
their  own  money.    Where  the  expenditure  of  the  taxes  is 
concerned,  people  are  apt  to  remember  with  some  bitter- 
ness that  the  money  is  contributed  and  laid  out  in  a  great 
measure  by  different  sets  of  persons.   The  majority  of  the 
electors  may  conceivably  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  or  that  disposition  of  revenue  to  that  which  is 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  taxpayers.    There  is  no  room 
for  this  contradiction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  London 
School  Board.    Every  ratepayer  has  a  vote,  and  every 
voter  has  to  pay  the  school  rate  when  it  is  levied.    It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  parents  whose  children  get  the 
benefit  of  the  School  Board  expenditure  are  not  themselves 
ratepayers.    But  then  they  have  no  voice  in  determining 
how,  or  what,  or  by  whom  their  children  shall  be  taught. 
These  questions  are  decided  by  the  representatives,  not  of 
the  parents,  but  of  the  ratepayers.   In  one  sense,  however, 
the  more  ready  the  ratepayers  are  to  spend  their  money 
freely,  the  more  careful  the  School  Board  should  be  not 
to  abuse  the  liberty  given  it.  Even  a  small  increase  in  the 
rates  is  something  to  many  struggling  householders  ;  and 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  these  people  are  really  ready  to 
pinch  themselves  in  order  that  every  child  in  London  should 
get  a  decent  elementary  education,  the  Board  will  be 
ungrateful  as  well  as  unwise  if  it  does  not  spend  the 
money  thus  raised  with   the   utmost   possible  caution. 
There  was  certainly  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  late  Board  to  lose  sight  of  the  twofold  cha- 
racter which  they  bore.    They  regarded  themselves  simply 
as  guardians  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  children 
in  the  Board  schools.    Provided  that  the  Board  could  be 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  expenditure  they  proposed, 
they  refused  to  recognize  any  necessity  for  limiting  it. 
When  persons  are  charged  by  a  particular  set  of  electors 
with   the   performance  of  a  particular  duty,  they  are 
under  a  double  responsibility.    They  ought,  it  is  true,  to 
thmk  of  the  duty,  and  how  it  can  best  be  performed  ;  but 
they  ought  also  to  think  how  the  duty  can  be  performed 
so  as  to  be  least  burdensome  to  the  electors.    We  will  nob 
now  reopen  the  old  dispute  whether  the  late  Board  always 
did  keep  this  latter  purpose  sufficiently  in  mind  ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  their  language  in  regard  to  it 
was  sometimes  ill-advised.    If  a  poor  man  authorizes 
you  to  spend  a  shilling  on  his  behalf,  it  is  always  with  an 
implied  condition  that,  if  you  can  get  what  he  wants  for 
sixpence,  you  will  give  him  the  balance  back. 

In  the  Daily  News  of  Thursday  Sir  Cuarles  Reed  took 
occasion  to  reply  to  some  questions  which  have  lately  been 
put  to  him  upon  the  comparative  cost  of  elementary  edu- 
cation in  England  and  France.  Mr.  Arnold  lias  state*! 
that  the  total  cost  per  child  in  France  is  18s.  id.,  whereas 
the  cost  per  child  in  a  London  Board  school  is  55s.  nd. 
The  difference  is  certainly  a  startling  one;  but  Sir 
Charles  Reed  goes  manfully  to  work  to  pick  Mr.  Arnold's 
figures  to  pieces,  First  of  all,  he  objects  that  every- 
thing in  London  is  far  dearer  than  it  is  in  France  as 
a  whole  ;  and  that  the  London  School  Board  has 
to  spend  much  more  in  wages,  food,  house-rent,  and  tho 
like,  than  the  managers  of  French  schools  taken  gene- 
rally have.  This,  of  course,  is  true.  Nobody  ought  to 
expect  a  London  child  to  be  educated  as  cheaply  as  a 
French  child.  But,  then,  nobody  ever  did  expect  this. 
Mr.  Arnold's  complaint  is  not  that  it  costs  more  to  edu- 
cate a  London  child  than  it  costs  to  educate  a  Frencn 
child,  but  that  it  costs  so  very  much  more.    He  does 
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not  expect  the  School  Board  expenditure  in  London  to  bo 
reduced  to  iSs.  id.  per  child,  bat  he  thinks  that  there  is 
some  room  for  splitting  the  difference  between  185.  id.  and 
55s.  n<7.  It  is  not  only  that  55s.  nd.  is  a  larger  sum 
than  18s.  id.,  but  that  it  is  just  three  times  as  large. 
Sir  Charles  Reed  says  that  French  teachers,  after  fifteen 
years'  service,  may  only  have  a  salary  of  48/.,  the  implied 
conclusion  being  that  English  managers  would  not  offer 
a  teacher  such  a  sum  as  this,  and  English  teachers  would 
not  accept  it.  Sir  Charles  Reed  admits,  however,  that 
the  communes  are  allowed  to  add,  and  often  do  add, 
something  to  this  minimum.  But  we  should  imagine  that 
any  sum  added  to  the  teachers'  salaries  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  elementary 
education.  Sir  Charles  Reed  evidently  thinks  he  has 
made  a  point  when  he  says  that  the  salary  of  a 
Government  Inspector  is  very  much  less  in  France 
than  in  England.  But  Mr.  Arnold  expressly  includes  on 
both  sides  of  the  comparison  the  cost  of  inspection  and 
administration ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  there  is  to  be  an 
effectual  reform  in  the  expenditure  on  elementary  educa- 
tion, it  must  begin  at  headquarters.  If  the  School  Board 
are  to  blame  for  spending  too  much  money,  they  are  to 
blame  common  with  the  Education  Department.  Sir 
Charles  Reed  then  says  that  Mr.  Arnold  should  have 
compared  in  the  cost  of  education  in  the  London  Board 
schools  with  the  cost  of  education  in  the  lay  schools  of 
Paris.  This  latter  figure  Sir  Charles  Reed  himself  puts 
at  between  32s.  and  33s.  But  even  now  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy of  23s.  per  child,  and  though  Sir  Charles  Reed 
pleads  that  even  in  this  case  the  cost  of  living  must  be 
taken  into  account,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  Paris  and  London  should 
amount  to  as  much  as  this.  Part  of  the  extra  money 
spent  in  London  goes  no  doubt  in  salaries  to  teachers ;  but 
the  salaries  paid  in  Paris  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  preposter- 
ously small.  The  maximum  pay  of  a  master  is  160L,  with 
an  allowance  for  lodging.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
even  in  England  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  teachers 
for  that  sum  who  would  be  in  all  respects  competent  to 
teach  the  very  humble  rudiments  which  are  all  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  in  Board  schools  need. 
Whether  they  would  be  able  in  all  cases  to  earn  the  grant 
for  extra  subjects  is  another  question.  But,  if  the  cost  of 
teaching  the  rudiments  to  every  child  in  a  Board  school  is 
increased,  it  is  a  very  poor  consolation  that  the  cost 
of  teaching  a  small  percentage  of  children  something 
more  than  the  rudiments  is  lessened.  The  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Education  Department  and  the  School  Board 
which  has  lately  been  set  up  is  wholly  imaginary.  If 
every  School  Board  in  the  country  is  to  draw  money  from 
the  Treasury  in  order  to  save  the  rates,  the  money  of  the 
community  will  be  spent  just  as  surely  as  though  the  whole 
cost  of  teaching  extra  subjects  came  out  of  the  rates.  If 
these  extra  subjects  are  taught,  not  because  they  are 
worthy  of  being  taught  in  themselves,  but  simply  because 
the  Board  hopes  to  get  by  means  of  them  a  larger  share 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  more  of  the  public  money  will 
in  the  end  be  spent  than  if  no  such  share  were  earned. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  instruction  given  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  need  be  limited  to  the  rudiments  with 
which  it  is  chiefly  concerned.  In  the  seven  years  which 
make  up  a  child's  school-life  he  will  not  only  have  to 
learn  to  read,  but  also  to  gain  that  expertness  in  reading 
which  only  practice  can  give.  Some  of  the  subjects  which 
now  figure  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  may  very  properly  be 
taught  by  this  means.  A  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  a  few  general  notions  of 
geography,  and  Bomc  slight  acquaintance  with  natural 
facts  and  processes  which  they  see  existing  or  at 
work  around  them,  can  be  conveyed  while  the 
habits  of  reading  and  writing  are  being  kept  alive. 
Whatever  the  result  of  Thursday's  election  may  prove  to 
be,  we  have  good  hope  that  these  considerations  will  not 
be  wholly  neglected  by  the  new  Board.  If  the  opposition 
candidates  are  returned,  they  will  constitute  a  minority 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  a  wholesome,  if  in  some 
respects  irksome,  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board.  If  the  candidates  who  sympathize  with  the  late 
Board  are  returned,  they  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
that  the  nucleus  of  a  really  formidable  resistance  exists, 
and  is  only  kept  within  bounds  by  the  hope  that  the 
new  Board  will  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  its 
pvedecebfaor. 


MR.  DELANE  AND  THE  TIMES. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Delane,  who  was  for  six-and-thirty 
years  editor  of  the  Times,  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
The  name  of  a  third-rate  politician  of  Cabinet  rank  may 
perhaps  be  more  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  community 
than  that  of  the  director  of  the  most  powerful  European 
journal.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  influence  of  news- 
papers is  greater  than  in  England  ;  but  the  custom  which 
precludes  editors  and  writers  from  using  their  opportuni- 
ties for  purposes  of  personal  aggrandizement  is  peculiar  to 
England.  They  never  aspire  to  seats  in  the  Cabinets  of 
which  they  may  sometimes  affect  the  rise  and  fall.  In 
the  United  States,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and,  above  all,  in 
France,  journalists  become  party  leaders  and  Ministers  of 
State.  The  division  of  labour  in  England  between  public 
writers  and  candidates  for  political  power  is  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  English 
practice  coincides  with  the  public  interest.  The  temptations 
incident  to  practically  anonymous  criticism  are  less  dis- 
turbing than  the  constant  pressure  of  selfish  ambition.  Even 
the  trivial  change  to  the  first  person  singular  from  the  con- 
ventional and  awkward  plural  has,  as  late  experience 
shows,  been  associated  with  vulgarity  of  style  and  moral 
obtuseness.  The  more  decorous  lucubrations  which  are 
published  with  the  signatures  of  the  writers  in  monthly 
magazines  have  generally  not  promoted  either  the  amenity 
or  the  instructive  quality  of  political  controversy.  The 
conduct  of  the  Times  during  Mr.  Delane's  long  incumbency 
was  often  open  to  question,  but  it  was  more  dignified,  and 
probably  more  honest,  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  political  adventurer  or  aspirant.  It  was  perhaps 
owing  rather  to  a  general  advance  of  refinement  than  to 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  editor  that  under  Mr. 
Delane  the  Times  ceased  to  indulge  in  coarse  sallies  which 
would  not  now  be  tolerated.  Not  long  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  post  of  editor,  every  other  paper  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  Times  was  designated  by  a. 
rude  and  stupid  nickname.  A  paper  which  supported 
Lord  Palmerston  was  described  as  "  Cupid's  Album," 
and  a  rival  morning  journal  was  stigmatized  as  the- 
"  Grunticle."  Facetiousness  of  the  same  kind  is  now  only 
to  be  found  among  the  modern  descendants  of  the  Age  and 
Satirist. 

Though  Mr.  Delane  possessed  considerable  literary 
ability,  he  probably  wrote  few  of  the  articles  for  which 
he  was  responsible.  The  editor  of  a  great  daily  paper  is 
fully  employed  in  directing  and  organizing  the  efforts  of 
his  contributors.  Modifications  of  the  tone  and  opinion 
of  a  paper  are  most  conveniently  effected  by  selection  of 
the  writer  who  is  to  deal  with  a  particular  subject.  It 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  convictions  of  journalists 
are  more  pliable  than  those  of  Parliamentary  candidates 
or  members.  They  pursue  their  vocation,  like  the  heads 
of  German  departments  of  State,  under  a  superior  who 
takes  care  in  every  case  to  employ  those  who  can  conscien- 
tiously carry  out  his  instructions.  More  than  one  member 
of  Mr.  Delane' s  staff,  having  since  exchanged  journalism 
for  Parliamentary  life,  has  deviated  widely  from  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Times ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
their  former  writings  were  inconsistent  with  their  later 
speeches.  There  are  in  England  only  two  modes  of  exer- 
cising an  influence  over  public  affairs.  Parliament  and 
the  press,  though  they  offer  unequal  inducements  to 
vanity  or  ambition,  between  them  direct  and  form  public 
opinion.  It  is  wholly  useless  to  write  political  pamphlets ; 
and  a  man  of  letters  interested  in  politics  can  only  hopo 
to  do  public  service  by  connexion  with  some  recognized 
journal.  He  may  probably  not  be  able  to  say  all 
that  he  thinks  ;  but  he  can  take  care  to  say 
nothing  which  he  disbelieves.  Due  deference  to  his 
chief  and  to  his  colleagues  will  often  cause  him  to 
practise  voluntary  reticence,  but  not  to  profess  insin- 
cere conformity.  Papers  which  are  content  with  the 
humble  function  of  promoting  the  interests  of  factions 
may  be  more  simply  conducted  and  written  by  zealous 
and  one-sided  partisans. 

There  was  some  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the 
Times  and  its  editor  followed  as  well  as  led  the  oscillations 
of  popular  judgment.  The  worst  of  all  possible  editors 
would  be  an  enthusiast  or  a  bigot.  At  an  earlier  time  the 
late  Mr.  Walter  both  impaired  the  utility  of  his  journal 
and  did  much  public  mischief  by  his  passionate  and 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Poor  Law  which  was  the  most 
beneficial  product  of  modern  legislation.    He  fell  into 
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the  error  of  identifying  the  Times  with  a  doctrine 
w  hich  was,  as  it  happened,  wholly  erroneous.  Fortunately 
for  the  reputation  of  the  Times,  the  controversy  died 
out ;  and  no  mistake  of  equal  magnitude  has  since  been 
committed.  During  Mr.  Delane's  long  reign  the  paper 
was  moderately  Libera!,  not  without  a  strong  element 
of  Conservatism.  Its  greatest  blunders  were  in  foreign 
politics,  where  it  was  sometimes  misled  by  interested 
correspondents,  and  where  it  was  too  often  insensible  to 
elevated  and  chivalrous  sympathies.  The  Times  applauded 
the  Austrian  Government  when  it  violated  the  Hungarian 
Constitution,  and  it  allowed  a  correspondent  who  was  an 
agent  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  vindicate  the  worst  of  his 
crimes.  Mr.  Delaxe  himself  seems  not  to  have  had  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Continental  politics  or  history ; 
but  his  tendencies  became  less  illiberal  when  he  fell  to 
some  extent  under  the  genial  influence  of  Lord  Palmeeston. 
On  domestic  questions  his  judgment  was  sounder;  and 
it  was  at  least  as  much  a  merit  as  a  defect  that  he  was 
generally  found  on  the  winning  side.  In  a  certain  sense 
the  cause  which  ultimately  prevails  must  have  been  in 
its  earlier  stages  worthy  of  support.  The  Times  had 
long  been  opposed  to  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  language 
in  which  it  recognized  the  power  of  the  Corn  Law 
League  produced  a  strong  sensation.  It  was  rewarded  by 
becoming  the  vehicle  of  Sir-  Robert  Peel's  announcement 
that  he  had  determined  to  abolish  the  protective  duties  on 
corn  ;  and  its  triumph  was  enhanced  by  an  erroneous  con- 
tradiction which  was  said  to  have  been  furnished  to 
another  paper  by  Lord  Stanley.  The  Times  was  favour- 
able to  nearly  all  the  economical  reforms  which  were  intro- 
duced by  subsequent  Administrations ;  but  it  shrank 
from  any  measure,  however  sound,  which  had  a  super- 
ficial appearance  of  paradox.  Mr.  Delaxe  and  his  contri- 
butors were  for  years  incapable  of  understanding  that  an 
Income-tax  ought  to  be  equal  and  uniform. 

It  is  but  one  of  the  functions  of  an  editor  of  a  great 
journal  to  hold  and  propagate  just  opinions.  The  accumu- 
lation of  facte  and  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  and  public 
proceedings  are  not  less  instructive  than  leading  articles. 
The  skill  and  judgment  which  was  shown  in  the  collection 
of  news  and  in  the  general  organization  of  the  Times  be- 
longed in  part  to  Mr.  Delaxe's  colleagues  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  paper ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  a  large  share 
of  credit  both  for  the  positive  and  the  negative  quali- 
ties which  were  displayed.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Times 
enjoyed  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  over  rivals  who 
have  since  attained  larger  circulation  and  almost  equal 
importance  ;  but  the  character  of  English  journalism 
is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  example  of  the 
journal  which  for  a  time  enjoyed  a  virtual  mono- 
poly. Its  columns  have  never  been  open  to  scandal  or 
personal  gossip,  though  a  certain  popularity  might  at 
any  time  have  been  acquired  by  condescension  to  vulgar 
curiosity.  Mr.  Delaxe  himself  could,  if  he  had  chosen, 
have  made  his  readers  familiar  with  the  most  attractive 
details  of  fashionable  life,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  which  a  journalist  might  derive 
from  constant  intercourse  with  the  best  society.  Scarcely 
any  of  his  contemporaries  had  a  larger  acquaintance, 
and  few  of  them  can  have  been  equally  courted 
and  flattered  by  the  votai-ies  of  power.  He  showed 
both  dignity  and  tact  in  maintaining  perfect  independ- 
ence, though  no  man  could  more  genuinely  appreciate 
the  charm  of  admission  to  exclusive  circles.  Ministers 
and  political  leaders  who  sought  his  friendship  found 
that  their  overtures  were  readily  accepted,  but  that 
they  produced  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  policy  of  the 
Times.  He  sometimes  playfully  admitted  a  single  ex- 
ception in  the  tenderness  which  he  confessed  for  Lord 
Palmeestox.  A  member  had  once  the  bad  taste  to  re- 
mark in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  frequency  of  Mr. 
Delaxe's  visits  to  Cambridge  House.  Lord  Palmeeston, 
who  was  not  a  man  to  be  embarrassed  by  an  unexpected 
impertinence,  carelessly  answered  that  he  imposed  no  terms 
oaa  his  guests  except  that  they  should  make  themselves 
agreeable,  and  that  Mr.  Delaxe  always  satisfied  the  con- 
dition. It  was  well  known  that  after  long  and  excessive 
labour  Mr.  Delaxe's  constitution  broke  down  two  or  three 
years  ago.  His  life  has  been,  on  the  whole,  useful  to  his 
country. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  THE 
LIQUOR  TRADE. 

THE  Manchester  papers  contain  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Bishop  of  Maxchestee  and  Mr.  Geoege 
Caxdelet,  who  appears  to  write  on  behalf  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association  ;  at 
all  events  his  letter  is  dated  from  their  office.  Mr.  Cax- 
delet's  letter  was  called  forth  by  a  speech  which  the 
Bishop  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society.  The  Bishop  appears  to  have  come 
to  this  meeting  rather  badly  posted  up  in  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Society.  If  Mr.  Caxdelet  is  rightly  informed, 
it  is  contemplating  the  introduction  of  a  Permissive  Bill 
of  its  own.  One  object  of  this  measure  will  be  to  give 
the  ratepayers  the  power  of  closing  public-houses  upon 
payment  of  compensation.  This  compensation,  however, 
is  not  to  be  provided  by  the  ratepayers,  but  by  the 
licensed  victuallers ;  the  theory  apparently  being  that,  as 
the  houses  which  remain  open  will  do  a  larger  business 
when  the  others  are  closed,  they  can  afford  to  provide  the 
required  consolation.  The  proposal  is  ingenious,  and,  if 
adopted,  would  certainly  get  over  a  difficulty  of  which  the 
advocates  of  a  Permissive  Bill — by  whomsoever  introduced 
— will  hear  more  than  they  like  if  ever  the  question 
assumes  a  serious  Parliamentary  character.  But  the 
national  honesty  must  undergo  a  very  great  change  before 
such  a  suggestion  can  have  a  chance  of  being  adopted.  To 
what  extent  the  owners  of  public-houses  would  deserve 
compensation  in  the  event  of  their  business  being  forcibly 
taken  from  them  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  question. 
But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  the  compensation  be  small 
or  great,  it  ought  to  be  paid  by  those  who  enforce  the 
closing  of  the  houses,  and  not  by  those  who,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  rather  that  they  remained  open.  The 
Bishop  seems  to  say  that  he  had  not  heard  of  this  re- 
markable Bill  until  he  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society. 
The  position  of  a  bishop  who  has  come  to  speak  at  a 
meeting  of  a  Church  Society,  and  finds  himself  more  or 
less  committed  to  a  measure  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
is  certainly  an  unpleasant  one.  He  can  scai-cely  throw 
the  Society  overboard,  and  speak  in  direct  condemnation 
of  its  scheme ;  and  yet,  if  he  does  not,  he  is  almost  sure  to 
be  set  down  as  supporting  it.  It  could  hardly  be  thought 
unreasonable  if  bishops  insisted  on  being  told  what  they 
would  be  expected  to  support  from  the  platform  at  least 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Caxdelet  rebukes  the  Bishop  for  suffering  himself 
to  be  led  astray  by  statistics  as  to  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  spirits.  He  himself  is  not,  however,  proof 
against  a  similar  tendency.  He  gravely  lays  it  down  as 
an  indisputable  law  that  where  there  are  most  public- 
houses  there  is  least  drunkenness.  If  this  position  could 
be  made  good,  the  course  of  the  total  abstainer  would  be 
made  clear.  The  right  course  for  a  temperance  Society 
would  then  be  to  buy  up  all  the  houses  in  a  district,  and  open 
every  one  of  them  as  a  public-house.  Mr.  Caxdelet 
wisely  omits  to  explain  why  a  man's  inclination  to  get 
drunk  should  grow  less  in  proportion  as  he  has  more  op- 
portunities of  indulging  it.  He  has  a  right,  however,  to 
urge  that  statistics  do  not  bear  out  the  opposite  contention 
that  drunkenness  increases  proportionately  with  the 
number  of  public-houses.  If  the  "local  anomalies,"  the 
existence  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  is  compelled 
to  admit,  can  prevent  the  closing  of  a  public-house  from 
lessening  drunkenness,  it  becomes  important  to  know 
before  passing  a  Permissive  Bill  how  often  these  local 
anomalies  may  be  expected  to  operate  in  this  way.  The 
Bishop  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  in  his 
opinion  there  are  far  too  many  drinking-houses,  and  that 
some  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  lessening  their 
number.  Assuming,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop 
of  Maxciiestee  it  is  fair  to  do,  that  he  has  no  abstract 
desire  to  see  public-houses  shut  up,  some  explanation  ought 
to  be  given  of  these  statistics.  What  are  the  local  anom- 
alies which  make  one  district  in  which  there  are  a  hundred 
public-houses  as  sober  as  another  which  has  only  fifty  ? 
Might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to  reproduce  the  local 
conditions  which  go  so  far  to  bring  about  the  end  we  arc 
in  search  of  ? 

"We  are  sincerely  sorry  that  the  Bishop  of  Maxciiestee 
should  have  committed  himself  to  the  principle  of  local 
option.  Mr.  Caxdelet  says  very  truly  that,  "so  long  as 
"  the  trade  is  threatened  violently  by  fanatics  and  intern- 
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"  perate  advocates,"  those  who  havo  capital  at  stake  will 
assume  a  defensive  attitude.  His  own  suggestion  is  that 
there  should  be  temperate  talk  about  the  evil  of  excessive 
drinking.  What  the  licensed  victuallers  as  a  body  would 
regard  as  temperate  talk  upon  this  tender  subject  is  not 
quite  clear  ;  but,  if  there  is  any  man  from  whom  such  talk 
might  have  been  expected,  it  is  the  Bishop  of  MANCHESTER. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  his  talk  when  it  comes 
should  be  temperato  only  in  form.  Ho  declares  that  he 
trusts  "  much  more  to  the  effect  of  moral  and  educational 
"  influences  than  to  legislation,  that  he  has  no  word  to 
"  say  against  licensed  victuallers  as  a  class,  and  that  a 
"  properly  conducted  public-house  discharging  its  proper 
"  purposes  is  a  convenience  and  necessity  with  which 
"  society  cannot  dispense."  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
temperate  than  these  remarks.  Bat  what  is  the  value 
of  temperate  speech  when  it  is  a  vehicle  for  intemperate 
suggestions  ?  Sir  "Wilfrid  Lawson  says  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  but  he  does  not  propose 
to  do  anything  more.  He  only  asks  Parliament  to  de- 
clare that  some  effective  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for 
limiting  the  number  of  drinking-houses,  and  that  inhabi- 
tants and  ratepayers  ought  to  have  some  power  of  making 
their  voices  effectively  heard  in  the  matter;  and  these  are 
among  the  "  one  or  two  simple  points  "  for  which 
the  Bishop  "  goes  in  strongly."  Undoubtedly  they  are 
simple  ;  most  concessions  which  give  up  the  whole  question 
at  issue  are  so — but  they  are  also  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive. The  whole  Permissive  Bill  lies  in  these  two  pro- 
visions. Once  grant  that  public-houses  ought  to  be  re- 
duced in  number,  and  that  it  is  the  ratepayers  who  ought 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  reduction,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawsox's  work  is  done.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  temperate 
things  which  the  Bishop  says  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  intemperate  action  which  he  proposes.  He  trusts 
to  moral  and  educational  influences  rather  than  to  legisla- 
tion ;  but  he  supports  the  legislation  proposed  by  meu  who 
think  that  moral  and  educational  influences  are  of  no  use 
when  they  stand  by  themselves.  He  has  no  word  to  say 
against  licensed  victuallers  as  a  class,  but  he  consigns 
them  cheerfully  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  popular  vote  in 
which  anything  like  discrimination  between  the  different 
members  of  the  class  is  impossible.  He  thinks  a  pro- 
perly conducted  public-house  a  necessity;  but  he  pro- 
vides no  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  the  ratepayer's 
discretion.  Supposing  that  in  any  given  parish  the  ad- 
vocates of  prohibition  command  a  majority  of  votes,  what 
chance  will  a  public-house  have  of  being  allowed  to  live 
merely  because  it  is  properly  conducted  ?  Bather  less  per- 
haps than  it  would  have  if  it  were  improperly  conducted. 
A  well-managed  public-house  tends  to  encourage  moderate 
drinking  ;  an  ill-managed  public-house  tends  to  encourage 
drunkenness.  Everybody  knows  that  as  between  these 
two  the  total  abstainer  is  in  favour  of  drunkenness.  He 
thinks  it  in  the  long  run  a  less  evil  to  society,  and  pro- 
bably a  smaller  crime  on  the  part  of  those  who  indulge 
in  it. 

If  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  instead  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  carried  along  by  the  current  which  now  sets  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  making  public-houses  fewer,  would  give  the 
subject  the  benefit  of  his  own  independent  thought,  there 
would  be  far  more  chance  of  a  profitable  result.  In  that 
case  he  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  more  the  law  regards  the  licensing  system  simply  as 
a  means  of  bringing  police  supervision  to  bear  upon  public- 
houses,  the  better  chance  there  will  be  of  diminishing 
drunkenness.  Before  there  can  be  any  adequate  super- 
vision of  this  kind  the  whole  notion  of  vested  interests  in 
public-houses  must  be  got  rid  of.  If  the  trade  is  thrown 
open  to  every  decently  conducted  man,  the  magistrates 
will  have  no  inducement  to  take  the  merciful  view  which 
they  now  so  often  do  of  a  publican's  failings.  He  will  be 
in  the  position  of  any  other  tradesman,  instead  of,  as  now, 
being  a  member  of  a  limited,  and  in  a  sense  a  protected, 
hod}-.  If  the  penalties  on  permitting  drunkenness  and 
on  serving  liquor  to  drunken  men  were  rigidly  enforced, 
and  made  to  entail  the  necessary  suspension  or  forfeiture 
of  the  personal  licence ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  a  second 
or  third  conviction  carried  with  it  the  suspension,  say,  for 
three  or  five  years,  of  the  licence  granted  to  the  house,  very 
strong  motives  to  obedience  would  be  provided.  The 
tenant  and  the  owner  of  the  house  would  alike  suffer  by 
breach  of  the  law ;  and  if  the  tenant  were  reckless,  the 
owner  might  be  trusted  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  would  be 
quite  possible,  no  doubt,  to  apply  these  provisions  to  the 


existing  licensing  system ;  but,  so  long  as  the  trade  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  as  being  practically  protected 
against  over-competition,  the  strength  of  the  opposition  will 
be  very  great.  At  present  unfortunately  there  seems  little 
probability  that  rational  considerations  like  these  will  be 
allowed  to  prevail. 


JUVENILE  HIGHWAYMEN. 

THE  time-honoured  proposition  that  "boys  will  be 
"boys"  is  evidently  susceptible  of  dangerous  extension. 
An  era  of  diffused  education  and  cheap  romance  has  so  far 
enlarged  the  horizon  of  youth,  and  has  so  quickly  matured 
the  ordinary  vices,  that  boys  are  now  in  too  many  instances 
only  to  be  regarded  as  men  in  disguise.  Their  power  for 
evil  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  men,  and  their  ambition 
is  often  greater  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  ex- 
perienced the  discouragement  of  failure.  A  boy  with  a 
taste  for  crime  enters  upon  his  career  with  enthusiasm. 
His  imagination  is  fed  with  the  exploits  of  eminent  male- 
factors of  a  past  generation,  and  he  starts  with  the  desire 
to  revive  some  of  the  earlier  and  bolder  forms  of  vice.  To 
his  mind,  as  to  that  of  Jaques,  all  the  world  is  only  a 
stage,  and  he  himself  the  leading  performer.  Unfortunately 
his  romantic  longings  are  sometimes  complicated  by  the 
modern  taste  for  realistic  effect.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  he  is  apt  to  be  over-fastidious  in  the  desire 
for  completeness  of  illusion  in  all  the  accessories  of  the 
scene.  If  he  is  to  play  the  highwayman,  he  must  be 
provided  with  real  weapons,  and  he  carries  this  spirit  of 
conscientiousness  so  far  as  even  to  require  that  his  pistols 
shall  be  really  loaded.  Such  youthful  earnestness  of  cha- 
racter does  occasionally  result  in  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  spectators  ;  but  these  unhappy  accidents  are  not  to  be 
made  a  cause  of  accusation  against  the  unfortunate  boy. 
A  youthful  frolic,  even  when  conducted  with  ball-cartridge, 
is  not  to  be  judged  too  harshly  ;  and,  although  a  respect- 
able woman  may  have  been  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  and 
a  policeman  nearly  murdered,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
"  boys  will  be  boys,"  and  not  to  crush  out  of  the  rising- 
generation  all  trace  of  youthful  fervour  and  romance. 

The  report  of  a  recent  trial  before  Baron  Huddleston 
gives  the  happiest  expression  to  these  general  principles. 
In  this  report  we  are  able  to  follow  the  adventures  of  two 
high-spirited  lads  in  their  first  essay  in  crime,  and  we 
may  at  the  same  time  learn  what  is  now  popularly  under- 
stood by  "  a  boyish  freak."  The  prisoners  were  described 
as  being  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  both  of  them,  as  it 
subsequently  appeared,  had  previously  borne  an  exem- 
plary character.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  last 
month  the  boy  Terrett  entered  the  shop  of  a  certain 
Mrs.  Chapman,  who  keeps  a  post-office  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  While  he  was  engaging  her  in  conversation 
the  second  prisoner,  Smith,  also  came  in,  having  his  face 
concealed  by  a  black  mask.  He  produced  a  revolver, 
which  he  pointed  at  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  then  in  the  usual 
and  orthodox  fashion  demanded  her  money  or  her  life. 
The  unfortunate  post-mistress  seems  to  havo  been  insen- 
sible to  the  charm  of  this  mode  of  address,  and  speedily 
fled  into  the  back-parlour,  locking  the  door  behind  her, 
and  leaving  her  money  at  the  mercy  -of  the  two  youths. 
Having  got  out  into  the  back  garden,  she  at  last  contrived 
to  attract  the  attention  of  her  neighbours,  with  whom  she 
returned  to  the  shop,  to  find  the  prisoners  fled  and  nine- 
teen shillings  missing  from  the  till.  A  police  constable,, 
named  Mowlam,  who  lived  a  few  doors  off,  went  promptly 
in  search  of  the  missing  youths,  whom  he  discovered  about 
a  mile  from  Mrs.  Chapman's  house.  Bat,  upon  being 
questioned,  they  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  affair, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  no  re- 
volver in  their  possession.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards, however,  Terrett  deliberately  fired  at  the  con- 
stable, and  then  ran  off  towards  Roehampton.  Mowlam 
gave  chase,  but  when  he  came  up  with  Terrett,  the 
latter  discharged  a  second  shot,  and  again  took  to 
his  heels.  Smith,  who  had  taken  the  road  towards 
Wandsworth,  was  ultimately  overtaken  and  captured,  and 
Terrett  was  arrested  the  next  day.  In  his  room  was  fuuud 
the  revolver  loaded  with  ball-cartridge.  These  facts  were 
clearly  presented  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  and  they 
were  not  in  any  way  contested.  As  regards  the  actual 
theft,  it  was  contended  that  the  money  might  have 
been  taken  by  some  other  persons  during  the  confusion 
which  followed  Mrs.  Chapman's  hasty  exit,  and  this  hypo- 
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thesis  was  accepted  by  the  jury,  who  accordingly  acquitted 
both  the  prisoners.  In  the  second  charge  of  tiring  at  the 
policeman  with  intent  to  kill,  Terrett  alone  was  concerned. 
He  pleaded  guilty  to  shooting  with  the  intention  of 
frightening  his  pursuer,  and,  the  prosecution  having  ac- 
cepted this  plea,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Judge  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  The  lightness  of  the  sentence  was 
no  doubt  in  a  large  measure^  due  to  the  force  of  that 
general  feeling  of  sympathy  with  boyish  pleasures  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  jury  and  the  judge 
were  alike  unwilling  needlessly  to  limit  the  legitimate 
pleasures  of  youth,  although,  as  the  latter  pointed  out, 
"  the  use  of  firearms  could  not  be  lightly  passed  over." 
The  lucky  runaway  highwayman  may,  we  think,  solace 
himself  with  an  exactly  opposite  reflection.  He  will,  we 
should  imagine,  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  six  months' 
imprisonment  is  a  very  moderate  price  to  pay  for  the 
delight  of  shooting  at  a  policeman,  and  he  will  scarcely 
be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  newly  adopted  profession 
by  the  infliction  of  such  a  modest  penalty.  According 
to  the  theory  of  the  defence,  the  whole  affair  was  too 
ridiculous  to  "be  seriously  entertained.  However  ill  judged, 
it  was  after  all  only  a  boyish  freak.  As  to  Smith's  part 
in  the  adventure,  the  conventional  demand  of  "  Your 
"  money  or  your  life"  showed  clearly  the  utter  boyish- 
ness of  the  whole  business ;  and  while  it  was  a  form 
of  youthful  folly  which  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  still 
the  offence  was  of  a  trivial  kind,  which  could  have  been 
appropriately  disposed  of  by  a  fine  at  a  police-court.  The 
boyish-freak  view  of  the  case  was  also  urged  on  behalf  of 
Terrett,  who,  as  it  was  observed,  could  easily  have  blown 
the  policeman's  brains  out  if  he  had  been  so  minded.  We 
do  not  of  course  complain  of  the  employment  of  such 
arguments,  seeing  that  a  defending  counsel  is  bound  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  his  client ;  but  the  fact  that  this  par- 
ticular line  of  defence  could  be  prudently  adopted  proves 
how  widespread  is  the  belief  that  boys  have  a  kind  of  right 
to  make  these  experiments  in  practical  romance. 

If  the  case  to  which  we  have  referred  were  an  isolated 
instance  of  the  particular  form  of  crime,  there  might 
perhaps  be  some  ground  for  treating  the  whole  matter  as 
a  joke.  The  juvenile  highwayman  has,  however,  ceased  to 
be  a  rare  figure  in  our  courts.  He  represents  a  distinct 
species  which  has  of  late  years  largely  multiplied,  and  of 
which  we  have  had  many  specimens.  He  is  in  some 
sense  a  literary  product,  for  he  derives  his  principles  of 
conduct  from  the  popular  biographies  of  departed  heroes 
in  crime,  whose  achievements  he  is  eager  to  emulate. 
But,  however  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  morbid 
development  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  his  exploits  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  deserve  the  indulgence  of  the  law.  To 
let  loose  upon  society  young  gentlemen  like  Smith  and 
Terrett  is  surely  to  give  an  extravagant  interpretation  to 
the  privileges  of  boyhood,  and  to  expose  the  adult  genera- 
tion to  needless  risks  and  dangers.  And  yet  it  may  fairly 
be  argued  that  the  ordinary  legal  penalties  do  not  offer 
the  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  the  disease.  For 
the  individual  culprits  a  sound  flogging  would  perhaps  be 
more  wholesome  discipline  than  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
while  for  the  original  authors  of  the  mischief  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  forms  of  punishment  would  scarcely  be  in- 
appropiaate  or  excessive.  Unfortunately,  the  persons  who  are 
l  esponsible  for  the  distribution  of  the  worthless  histories  by 
which  the  juvenile  imagination  is  excited  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  legal  process.  A  man  who  calls  bis  fellow  a  thief  can 
he  convicted  of  slander ;  but  the  unprincipled  wretches 
through  whose  influence  numbers  of  ignorant  lads  are 
converted  into  thieves  and  vagabonds  are  able  to  ply  their 
trade  with  impunity.  Even  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  has  not  attempted  to  deal  with  this  particular  evil, 
and  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  kind  of  literary 
production  leads  so  directly  to  the  creation  of  vice  as  these 
highly  coloured  histories  of  eminent  highwaymen. 


MR.  CURD'S  INDIAN  TOUR. 


lF  all  the  non-official  critics  who  have  recently  taken  in  hand 
_ '  the  task  of  initiating  the  British  public  into  the  mysteries  of 
Indian  economics  and  administration,  none  has  a  better  claim  than 
Mr.  Caird  to  speak  with  authority,  and  to  none  has  that  small  but 
increasing  fraction  of  the  public,  which  really  aspires  to  penetrate 
those  mysteries,  a  better  right  to  look  for  substantial  assistance. 
Mr.  Caird's  advantages  and  qualifications  for  the  task  were  alto- 
gether exceptional.  When,  two  years  .ago,  his  name  appeared 
among  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  way 


of  dealing  with  Indian  famines  and  of  fortifying  the  country 
against  these  terrible  visitations,  it  was  felt  that  his  long  experience 
and  his  practical  familiarity  with  agricultural  questions  and  other 
inquiries  of  a  cognate  nature  to  the  one  in  question  could  notfail  to 
add  insight  to  the  Commissioners'  investigations  and  weight  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived.  His  position,  both  as  landlord 
and  tenant  on  a  considerable  scale,  his  Parliamentary  training,  the 
habits  of  thought  which  official  employment  is  calculated  to  foster, 
and  his  well-known  interest  in  economical  discussions,  all  tended 
to  recommend  him  for  an  inquiry  which  called  in  so  large  a  degree 
at  once  for  exactness  and  scope,  for  accuracy  of  detail  in  the  facts 
to  be  observed,  and  breadth  of  view  in  the  recommendations  to  be 
made.  India  is  often  described  as  the  paradise  of  specialists,  and 
one  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  getting  at  the  truth  of  any 
Indian  question  is  that  the  only  path  to  its  comprehension  lies  gene- 
rally through  the  brains  of  officials  who  have  become  so  intensely 
Indianized  as  to  be  unable  to  realize  any  but  its  official  and  conven- 
tional aspect.  It  was  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  mind  untrammelled  by 
the  fetters  of  Indian  officialdom,  and  fresh  from  the  freer  atmosphere 
of  English  society,  might  contribute  some  fresh  light  and  some 
new  ideas  towards  the  solution  of  those  old  and  well-worn  pro- 
blems on  which  so  many  generations  of  Indian  administrators  have 
puzzled  and  experimented  with  but  partial  success. 

We  still  trust  that  these  expectations  are  not  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment ;  but  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Caird's  inquiries  do  not,  we 
confess,  encourage  us  to  look  with  much  hopefulness  to  the  harvest 
of  wisdom  that  may  be  in  store.  The  journal  of  a  traveller  rushing 
through  a  perfectly  strange  country,  surrounded  by  people  whose  lan- 
guage he  does  not  understand,  and  whose  customs,  tastes,  economic 
relations,  and  means  of  livelihood  he  has  to  take  at  second-hand,  may 
no  doubt  be  interesting  to  himself  and  his  friends,  and  might  prove  a 
valuable  substratum  for  the  opinions  which  further  information 
and  more  mature  reflection  would  suggest.  But  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  marred  by  serious  inaccuracies,  or  to  contain  much  infor- 
mation which  a  well-instructed  adviser  would  at  once  condemn  as 
inaccurate  or  misleading;  nor  was  it  likely  to  escape  the  danger  of 
appearing  to  endorse  opinions,  grounded,  perhaps,  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  particular  individual 
anxious  to  air  a  pet  grievance,  or  to  secure  the  advocacy 
of  an  easily  impressed,  because  wholly  uninformed,  convert  for  a 
favourite  hobby.  The  "  Notes  by  the  Way "  which  Mr.  Caird  informs 
us  he  sent  home  week  by  week  during  his  travels,  and  which  he 
has  since  been  ill  advised  enough  to  publish,  are  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  composition  of  this  order 
is  exposed.  For  weeks  past  the  Indian  papers  have  been  making 
merry  over  blunders  which  are  natural  enough  in  a  stranger  to  the 
country,  but  which  demonstrate  him  to  be  still  too  much  of  a 
stranger  to  describe  its  affairs  with  accuracy  or  discuss  them  with 
profit.  Mr.  George  Trevelyan  describes  in  the  Competition  Wallah 
the  amusement  which  his  mistakes  created  among  his  Calcutta 
friends  ;  but  then  he  took  care  to  find  out  his  mistakes  before  he 
began  to  print,  and  to  be  himself  the  first  to  laugh  at  them.  Mr. 
Caird  is  a  less  skilful  or  less  prudent  artificer,  and  his  "  Notes  " 
abound  in  inaccuracies  which  show  that  they  are  nothing  more 
than  a  hasty  and  not  very  faithful  record  of  information  hurriedly 
asked  and  carelessly  given — first-sight  impressions  of  a  traveller 
who  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  knowledge  requisite  for  profit- 
able observation.  Such  astoundiug  statements  as  the  following, 
for  instance,  could  be  made  only  by  a  person  innocent  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  Indian  history  : — "  The  Hindus  have  three  castes  ; 
the  Brahmins  or  priestly  caste,  (2)  the  Shatrafs  (sic)  cr  soldier 
caste,  and  the  cultivators.  To  these  a  fourth  is  added — the  out 
caste,  serfs  or  labourers."  The  proportion  of  these,  Mr.  Caird 
informs  us,  is  ten  of  the  first,  ten  of  the  second,  thirty  of  the 
third,  and  fifty  of  the  fourth.  "  To  the  welfare  of  the  first  fifty 
the  arrangements  of  the  Government  are  chiefly  directed."  Almost 
every  line  of  this  statement  is  wildly  wrong.  "  Shatrafs,'' of  course, 
exist  nowhere  but  in  Mr.  Caird's  note-hook ;  while  Yaisyas  and 
Soodras,  who  do  exist,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  have  apparently  escaped  his  attention. 
The  allegation  that  the  Government  devotes  its  arrangements 
principally  to  the  upper  half  of  society,  leaving  the  poorer  classes 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  is  of  course  a  foolish  fiction,  which  it 
is  strange  that  Mr.  Caird  should  not  have  expunged  from  his 
journal  before  he  sent  it  to  the  printers. 

There  runs  throughout  Mr.  Caird's  journal,  however,  the  same 
spirit  of  rash  and  unjust  fault-finding  with  a  Government  into 
which  he  entirely  failed  to  gain  any  intelligent  insight.  Every 
complaint  of  a  querulous  underling,  every  Indigo-planter's  loose 
talk,  every  piece  of  administrative  gossip  that  floats  about  the 
atmosphere  of  a  huge  official  establishment,  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  with  uncriticizing  eagerness  and  to  have  found  a  per- 
manent record  in  his  "  Notes."  Measures  which  every  one  who  has 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  India  knows  to  have  been  the  result 
of  years  of  anxious  consideration,  and  of  the  mature  experience  of 
the  ablest  and  most  trusted  servants  of  the  Crown,  are  jauntily  dis- 
posed of  in  a  single  depreciatory  phrase.  The  British  Government, 
for  instance,  it  is  well  known,  lias  for  a  century  past  pursued  the 
policy  of  making  the  demand  on  the  land  at  once  moderate  and 
certain — in  fact,  of  giving  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  soil,  instead  of  leaving  them  mere  ruck- 
rented  tenants.  No  greater  administrative  experiment  was 
ever  tried,  and  volumes  might  be  written  on  its  results. 
Mr.  Caird,  however,  can  oufy  spare  for  it  a  sneer  at_  the 
indebtedness  into  which  some  improvident  populations  have  fallen 
during  the  first  few  years'  enjoy wont  of  their  newly sicquiicd 
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rights.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  Government  has  had  to  interfere 
on  political  grounds  to  protect  feeble  and  improvident  classes  of 
agriculturists  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  hereditary  rights.  Mr. 
Caird  merely  hazards  a  doubt  whether  this  system  of  "  dandling 
and  protecting  "  the  indolent  ryot  is  good  either  for  the  country 
or  himself.  "  Tho  law  of  this  Presidency  [Bombay]  makes  him  a 
ward  under  tho  Collector  if  he  gets  into  ditliculties,  and  the  Col- 
lector, already  overwhelmed  with  work,  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  be  legally  sold  up  when  his  means  and  credit  are  gone,  may 
interfere  and  try  to  make  a  profit  for  him  out  of  the  lands  from 
■which  he  could  make  no  profit  for  himself."  Would  any  one 
believe  that  this  is  a  reasonable  man's  account  of  a  provision  of  the 
law  by  which  the  execution  of  decrees  against  landowners  is  con-  j 
tided  to  the  charge  of  the  local  executive  for  the  purpose,  if  pos- 
sible, of  avoiding  a  sale  ?  Some  judges  dislike  the  interference 
■with  their  decrees,  some  collectors  dislike  the  additional  labour 
imposed  upon  them ;  and  it  was  from  somo  such  authority,  we 
will  undertake  to  say,  that  Mr.  Caird  derives  this  foolish  cavil  at  a 
wise  and  necessary  precaution,  adopted  by  the  Government  after  long 
experience  and  mature  consideration. 

Mr.  Caird 's  blunders  when  he  gets  into  legal  matters  are  simply 
grotesque.  Four-tilths  of  the  cases,  he  informs  us,  are  decided  in 
Small  Cause  Courts.  He  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  outside 
the  Presidency  towns  there  are  only  ninety-nine  such  tribunals  in 
tu<'  whole  of  India;  that  Madras  has  only  eleven,  Bombay  six,  | 
and  the  huge  province  o!'  Bengal  only  thirty-one.  "  The  native 
judges  guide  themselves  on  the  case  as  it  is  put  before  them  by  the 
■pleaders  "  (a  practice,  by  the  way,  not  peculiar  to  native  judges  or 
Indian  courts),  "  and  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  an  igno- 
rant man  has  his  case  all  told  " ;  if  he  does  not  take  the  trouble,  he 
breaks  the  law,  but  the  accusation  is  mere  random  talk.  "  If,  as 
i*  generally  believed,  the  revenue  from  court  fees  yields  a  large  sur-  J 
plus  to  the  State  after  paying  all  expenses  of  judiciary  establish- 
ments, no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  this  just  cause  of  com-  : 
plaint."  Five  minutes'  inquiry,  or  a  glance  at  the  Indian  Balance- 
sheet,  would  have  carried  Mr.  Caird  past  the  region  of  "  general 
belief."  The  "taxation  of  justice"  is  a  grievance  which  Indian 
administrators  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  consider,  and  the 
question  of  court  fees  has  been,  time  alter  time,  adjusted  with  the 
most  elaborate  care  with  the  view  of  making  the  grievance  as 
small  as  possible.  It  is  not,  however,  a  grievance  in  the  sense 
that  Government  makes  money  by  its  courts.  Three  and  a  | 
quarter  millions  sterling  are  devoted  annually  to  "  law  and  jus-  j 
tice  " ;  the  curtailment  of  this  huge  outlay  is  no  doubt  much  to  ! 
be  desired  if  it  be  feasible  ;  but  its  feasibility  is  a  question  with 
which  the  Governmeut  has  been  engaged  for  years,  and  meanwhile 
court  fees,  Mr.  Caird  will  be  glad  to  know,  fall  infinitely  short  of 
court  expenses.  Another  complete  misapprehension  under  which 
Mr.  Caird  appears  to  labour  is  that  the  British  Government  has 
introduced  a  highly  technical  English  legal  system,  destroyed  the 
native  Puiicbavet,  which  "  Soukar  and  Kyot  would  alike  prefer," 
superseded  native  law  and  customs  by  English  rules  little  adapted 
to  the  people's  wants,  and  that  English  officials  are  mainly  occupied 
in  unravelling  legal  pedantries,  the  only  result  of  which  is  to  give 
a  crushing  advantage  to  the  usurious  Baniats.  No  misunderstanding 
could  be  more  complete.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  technicality  or 
obscurity  still  hangs  over  Indian  courts  is  due  assuredly  not  to  the 
introduction  of  English  law,  but  to  the  scrupulous  exactness  with 
which  the  English  courts  have  adhered  to  the  rule  of  administer- 
ing to  Mahumma  lan  and  Hindu  his  own  personal  law.  In  the 
next  place,  so  far  has  the  Government  been  from  destroying  the 
"  Punchayet,"  that  the  most  elaborate  measures  have  been  taken 
to  preserve  arbitration,  but  in  vain.  The  popular  confidence  in 
such  tribunals  has  loDg  passed  away,  and  the  universal  experience 
has  been -that  the  people  infinitely  prefer  the  British  court.  As 
Mr.  Caird  himself  records,  "  The  best  quality  of  the  Hindu  is  his 
appreciation  of  and  implicit  trust  in  the  justice  of  British  officials" ; 
and  that  confidence  has  been  earned  by  the  purity  and  con- 
scientiousness of  the  British  courts,  and  the  increased  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  the  law  which  they  administer.  As  for 
the  technicality  of  the  law  now  administered,  it  is  simplicity 
itself  compared  with  the  confused  mass  of  sacred  nonsense  and 
conflicting  and  half-established  usages  which  the  first  administra- 
tors of  India  found  in  force,  and  which  a  century's  hard  work  has 
scarcely  reduced  into  order  and  lucidity. 

Another  serious  delusion  of  which  Mr.  Caird's  "  Notes  "  give  evi- 
dence is  that  the  population  of  India  israpidly  increasingand  the  soil 
rapidly  deteriorating.  On  both  points  we  believe  him  to  be  utterly 
mistaken.  As  to  the  first,  the  most  exact  inquiry  ever  made  in  I 
India  established  an  increase  of  only  *5  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the 
North-  \\  est  Provinces;  and  doubts  have  been  experienced  whether 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is  any  increase  at  all.  As  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  soil — the  "  exhaustive  husbandry  "  which 
accordingly  leaves  each  generation  poorer  than  its  predecessor — 
there  is  little  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fact  and  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  against  it.  Mr.  Caird  himself  expresses  his  admiration 
of  the  rich  culture  and  luxuriant  crops  of  the  great  Gangetic 
plain  ;  and  he  says  of  the  land  in  Burdwan,  in  Lower  Bengal, 
"  Year  after  year  the  same  ground  is  called  upon  for  a  new  crop, 
which  they  say  varies  with  the  season,  but,  on  the  whole,  shows 
no  symptom  of  exhaustion."  Later  on  Mr.  Caird  speaks  of  the 
soil  in  Madras  as  "  rapidly  deteriorating  in  productiveness."  But 
such  is  certainly  not  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  local  revenue 
officials  ;  and  it  is  strange,  if  it  be  so,  that  there  should  be,  as  Mr. 
Caird  says,  great  competition  for  land,  as  much  as  80/.  to  100/. 
being  given  for  irrigated  land  in  Coimbatore,  a  district  where,  if 


anywhere,  this  "  rapid  deterioration  "  might  be  expected  to  make 
itself  felt.  A  characteristic  specimen  at  once  of  Mr.  Caird's  mood 
and  of  his  accuracy  occurs  in  his  account  of  Surat.  The  state  of  this 
city,  he  says,  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  rule ;  the  river  is  silting 
up,  ships  can  no  longer  come  up,  .and  the  quays  are  in  bad  repair. 
"  The  most  substantial  of  the  old  works  are  the  broad  stairs  down 
which  the  people  go  to  wash  their  clothes  in  the  river ;  but  these  arc 
tlie  work  of  the  old  7~ulers,  matters  of  such  everyday  usefulness  Li  ing 
seldom  thought  of  by  us."  The  fact  being  that  Surat  is  one  of  the 
old  decaying  "  factories,"  that  its  traffic  has  ceased  owing  to  tho 
introduction  of  railways,  and  that  of  such  "  everyday  works  "  as 
city  improvements,  sanitation,  &c,  more  is  done  in  a  week  under 
British  rule  than  a  native  Government  would  accomplish  in  fifty 
years.    The  steps  in  question  were  built  about  twenty  years  ago. 

We  are  unwilling  to  prolong  our  ungracious  task  of  exposing 
the  inaccuracies  and  misunderstandings  of  a  traveller  who  evi- 
dently was  sincerely  interested  in  his  journey,  and  whose  blunders 
are  largely  due  to  a  too  eager  desire  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
many  evils  which  the  most  casual  examination  of  the  phenomena 
of  Indian  life  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  light.  Had  Mr.  Caird  been 
an  ordinary  traveller  we  should  have  been  content  to  leave  him  and 
his  mistakes,  his  rash  generalizations,  incorrect  inferences,  and 
crude  suggestions,  to  that  gentle  oblivion  which  is  the  common 
doom  of  mn}>azine  articles.  But  Mr.  Caird  is,  as  he  tells 
us,  about  to  address  his  gracious  Sovereign  with  suggestions 
for  the  better  management  of  her  Indian  Empire.  If  so,  we  can 
only  hope  that  he  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning  a  good  deal 
more  about  it  than  he  knows  at  present.  "  The  natural  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  are,"  he  observes,  "  occasionally  made 
the  subject  of  experimental  theories  by  men  who  never  had 
any  land  of  their  own,  but  who,  when  placed  in  power,  desire 
to  leave  their  mark  on  this  great  social  question."  The  social  and 
economical  phenomena  of  great  Empires,  we  rejoin,  are  occasionally 
made  the  topic  of  theoretical  exposition  by  men  who  have  neither 
the  knowledge,  the  grasp,  the  wide  reading  or  the  earnest  thought 
essential  for  their  proper  comprehension,  nor  even  the  necessary 
patience  and  diligence  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  is  the  first 
condition  of  all  sound  inference  and  wise  advice.  We  trust  that 
these  words  may  never  be  applicable  to  any  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Caird's;  but  his  present  contribution  is,  in  our  opinion,  disfigured 
by  inaccuracy  of  statement  and  a  rash,  shallow  and  presumptuous 
sciolism  that  leads  us  to  augur  ill  as  to  his  future  performances. 
His  "  Notes  "  may  be  readable  by  people  who  can  with  patience 
peruse  other  people's  journals;  but  they  throw  no  light  on  any 
of  the  various  great  problems  of  Indian  administration,  and  their 
general  tone  is  that  of  ill-considered  and  irresponsible  criticism 
rather  than  of  the  serious  reflection  and  thorutigh  investigation 
which  great  economical  questions  demand,  and  which  a  writer 
in  Mr.  Caird's  position  is  bound  to  give. 


HE  GIRLS. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  says,  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  somewhere— 
we  cannot  undertake  to  affirm  positively  whether  or  where 
the  statement  occurs  in  the  works  of  that  voluminous  writer — that 
all  the  heresies  in  the  world  took  their  origin  from  women.  And 
there  was  an  Eastern  potentate  whose  first  question,  on  hearing  of 
any  political  trouble  or  complication,  was  always,  "  Who  is  she  ?  " 
The  presumption  of  dux  fcemma  facti  was  too  obvious  to  require 
being  put  into  words.    We  are  not  prepared  to  commit  ourselves 
to  these  unchivalrous  estimates,  but  amidst  the  shrill  iteration  of 
woman's  rights  so  persistently  dinned  into  our  ears  it  is  difficult 
not  to  be  reminded  of  them.    The  unhappy  victims  of  a  "whit' 
slavery  "  have  at  least  achieved  the  full  and  unrestricted  use  of  one 
of  their  suspended  powers,  as  we  know  to  our  cost  from  the  too 
copious  rhetoric  of  the  shrieking  sisterhood  who  are  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  sometimes  in  handling  topics  where  most  people 
rnay  think  that,  if  their  "  speech  is  silvern  " — which  may  be  ques- 
tioned— for  women  silence  would  be  golden.    On  these  unsavoury 
topics  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  here.    But  one  point  which  can- 
not have  failed  to  strike  the  most  casual  observer — for  it  is  patent 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear — is  the  systematic  and  avowed  deter- 
mination of  a  certain  section  of  the  ladies  of  the  period  to  assert 
their  rights,  or  redress  their  wrongs,  by  doing  their  best  to 
obliterate  every  mark  of  distinction,  whether  in  things  great  or 
small,  between  the  sexes.  They  walk  the  hospitals,  they  harangue 
the  mob,  they  aspire  to  be  preachers,  graduates,  electors,  perhaps 
also  to  be  elected  and  take  their  seats  in  Parliament.  The  only  male 
avocation  for  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  have  not  as  yet 
manifested  any  hankering,  is  the,  military  service  ;  but  if  things  go 
on  at  their  present  pace,  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  a  bevy  of  fair 
recruits  pressing  their  claim  for  enlistment  in  the  army.    It  would 
indeed  be  only  consistent  in  them  to  do  so.    The  last  illustration 
afforded  by  the  gentle  sex,  or  what  used  to  be  so  designated,  of 
that  subtle  flattery  of  their  stern  oppressors  which  consists  in  imi- 
tation, is  a  curious  one.    They  have  invaded  our  universities. 
We  say  our  universities,  for  though  they  have  threatened  it,  they 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  our  public 
schools.    There  is  certainly  a  lady's  college  at  Cheltenham,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  any  connexion,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  older  institution  known  as  Cheltenham  College.  The  pro- 
gramme of  "  mixed  education,"  in  the  sense  of  mixed  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  has  however  been  openly  put  forward  bv  some 
leaders  of  the  woman's  rights  movement,  and  to  judge  from  a  re- 
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markable  paragraph  in  a  recent  article  on  Eton  in  a  quarterly  re- 
view, the  writer  appears  to  agree  with  them  that  an  infusion  of  the 
young-lady  element  would  tend  greatly  to  elevate  the  moral  tone 
of  our  public  schools.  But  that  consummation,  if  it  is  devoutly 
wished,  has  not  yet  happily  got  beyond  the  sphere  of  devout 
aspiration  in  England ;  in  America  a  mixed  Eton  is  already,  we  be- 
lieve, in  operation.  Meanwhile  with  our  universities  it  is  different  ; 
the  fair  invaders  have  breached  the  walls,  first  of  the  younger 
and  now  of  the  elder  university.  Not  long  ago  they  established 
Newnkain  and  Girton  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge, 
and  this  term  they  have  opened  two  Halls  in  Oxford. 

To  those  who  knew  Oxford  thirty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago, 
there  is  a  marvellous  change  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  place.  A 
new  town,  known  among  the  gods  as  Professoropolis,  has  grown 
up  beyond  "  the  Parks,"  and  thence  may  be  seen  issuing  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  "  rich  as  Emperor-moths,"  and  flooding  the 
solemn  seclusion  of  cloister  or  Congregation  House  or  Theatre, 
not  indeed  as  yet  a  procession  of  "  sweet  girl  graduates  in  their 
golden  hair,"  but  a  host  of  female  forms,  whose  presence  in 
Oxford  was  formerly  confined  to  Commemoration  week.  The 
"  Frau  Professorin,"who  at  the  time  of  the  first  University  Com- 
mission loomed  as  a  possible  but  unwelcome  vision  before  the 
prescient  gaze  of  the  author  of  Phrontisterion,  has  become  a  very 
substantial  fact.  Nor  is  a  multitude  of  married  professors  the  only 
innovation  of  modern  Oxford.  There  is  also  an  increasing  body 
of  married  tutors  and  fellows,  in  some  cases  actually  housed  within 
the  college  walls,  while  complaints  are  beginning  to  be  heard  of  the 
collapse  of  college  discipline  through  the  number  of  tutors  who 
reside  out  of  college.  In  one  college  at  Oxford  not  long  ago 
there  was  something  like  an  organized  rebellion,  attributed  to  this 
cause,  and  the  police  were  called  in  to  quell  it.  It  is  not 
however  with  the  married  fellows,  whose  case  will  perhaps  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  now  at  work,  that  we  are 
specially  concerned  here.  The  latest  and  most  startling  inroad  on 
the  old  traditions  of  Oxford — we  might  say  the  immemorial 
traditions  of  Christendom — is  one  for  which  neither  University 
Commissioners  nor  the  University  itself,  except  in  the  persons 
of  some  of  its  individual  leaders,  is  in  any  way  responsible. 
"  The  monstrous  regimen  of  women,"  in  the  shape  it  has  now 
assumed,  would  have  amazed  the  reformers  no  less  than  the  con- 
servatives of  1850.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  general  subject 
of  female  education;  that  is  another  matter.  That  the  standard 
was  not  a  high  one  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers,  and  that 
their  granddaughters  do  well  in  seeking  to  improve  it,  may  be 
granted,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  not  even  a  question  of 
whether,  like  the  students  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  ideal  university,  "  they 
might  learn  whatever  men  are  taught " — though  some  persons 
who  are  neither  bigots  nor  prudes  would  hesitate  to  endorse  that 
principle  without  reserve — but  whether  they  are  to  learn  wherever 
men  are  taught.  Ladies'  colleges,  if  they  are  thought  desirable,  can 
easily  enough  be  established  in  Loudon  or  elsewhere,  and  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  distinguished  profes- 
sors, from  Oxford,  if  that  be  preferred.  Oxford  professors,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,'  had  offered  to  go  and  lecture  these  young 
ladies  at  Malvern  or  anywhere  else  within  practicable  reach  where 
they  might  choose  to  set  up  their  new  Academy.  But  their  zeal 
for  the  hipher  education  was  not,  it  seems,  wholly  unalloyed.  An 
eminent  Oxford  Professor  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  the  inter- 
esting newcomers  the  unenviable  sobriquet  of  "  he  girls,"  and  it  will 
certainly  be  odd,  if  some  at  least  of  the  number  do  not  succeed  in  de- 
serving it.  The  yearning  for  a  higher  education  which  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  sharing  it  with  the  gilded  youth  of  Oxford  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  of  the  "  Princess  "  who  "  would  make  it  death  For 
any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us."  The  Oxford  she-students  at  pre- 
sent, we  believe,  attend  separate  lectures,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
how  long  that  invidious  distinction  will  be  maintained ;  at 
Cambridge  they  mingle  with  "  male  things  "  in  some  lectures  at 
all  events,  including  those  at  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  which 
are  pleasantly  illustrated  by  experiments  in  vivisection.  And 
still  less  of  course  can  any  lLjid  line  of  demarcation  be  kept 
up  out  of  lecture.  The  amorous  undergraduate  who  of  old 
'•  longed  at  college,  only  longed,  All  else  was  well,  for  she-so- 
ciety," will  long  no  more  in  vain.  If  hitherto  he  has  returned 
after  the  Long  Vacation  to  the  cloistral  shades  of  Alma  Mater 
with  a  pathetic  sigh  on  his  lips,  or  in  his  heart,  for  "  the  girls  we 
left  behind  us,"  henceforth  the  brightness  of  his  welcome  need 
be  dimmed  by  no  single  lingering  regret.  The  girls,  refusing  to 
be  left  behind  when  term  begins,  will  meet  him  once  more  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cherwell  and  the  Isis. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  fellow- 
feeling  between  the  old  and  new  classes  of  university  students 
has  just  occurred,  which  our  Oxford  readers  will  not  fail  duly  to 
appreciate.  The  young  ladies,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  yet  attend 
lectures  with  the  young  men.  There  is  nothing  however  to 
prevent  them  from  attending  the  debates  at  the  Union,  where  a 
spacious  gallery  is  provided  for  them  in  the  new  debating  room, 
though  the  day  has  not  yet  come  for  their  being  invited  to  join 
in  the  discussion.  But  this  did  not  content  them.  They  have 
sought,  already  in  their  first  term,  for  access  to  the  Union  library, 
and  a  motion  based  on  this  modest  claim  formed  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  animated  debate  at  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  Society 
the  week  before  last.  So  coldly  however  did  the  members 
respond  to  the  friendly  oiler  of  "  she-society "  thus  thrust  on 
theil  acceptance  that  the  motion  was  lost  by  about  30  votes, 
whereupon  the  defeated  minority  demanded  a  poll  of  the  whole 
Society,  which  took  place  last  week,  and  thus  at  last  the 


fair  intruders  have  won  their  cause  by  sixteen  votes.  But  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  has  since  been  challenged,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  verdict  may  again  be  reversed.  Mean- 
while the  concession  is  clogged  by  a  condition  which  deprives  it 
of  all  its  grace.  The  ladies  may  take  books  out  of  the  library 
on  a  terminal  payment  of  7s.  6d.,  but  they  may  neither  fetch  nor 
return  the  books  themselves ;  a  messenger  must  in  all  cases  be 
employed.  "Will  the  boon  be  thought  worth  accepting  on  such 
churlish  terms  ?  According  to  one  report,  indeed,  they  have 
already  declined  it,  but  further  reflection  may  suggest  that 
the  permission  once  accorded  cannot  easily  be  withdrawn,  while 
the  obnoxious  restriction  with  which  it  is  burdened  may  in 
time  be  suffered  to  drop.  And  if  once  they  can  make  good  their 
entrance  to  the  Union  Library,  why  not  to  the  reading  and  writing 
rooms  also  ?  We  say  nothing  of  the  new  smoking  room,  which  is 
a  very  tempting  apartment,  though  young  ladies  addicted  to  the 
higher  education  have  been  known  to  indulge  in  a  cigarette.  There 
are  two  mixed  Clubs  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  London ;  why 
should  not  the  Oxford  Union  follow  their  example  ?  To  be  sure 
there  might  be  some  practical  difficulties.  A  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  one  of  these  London  Clubs,  whose  meritorious  sense  of 
propriety  had  overpowered  her  "  grammaticals,"  is  said  to  have 
first  inquired  "  whether  it  was  the  sort  of  place  one  could  take 
their  mother  to."  The  lady  members  of  the  Union  will  of  course 
have  no  mothers  to  take  with  them,  and  if  they  have  to  take 
chaperons  the  House,  even  with  its  enlarged  accommodation,  might 
become  overcrowded.  On  the  other  hand  if  they  went  there 
without  chaperons — as,  we  believe,  they  go  to  lecture — old- 
fashioned  people  might  think  it  rather  odd ;  but  then  to  be 
sure  the  girl  of  the  period  has  not  much  patience  with  the 
prejudices  of  old-fashioned  people.  The  question  at  once  follows 
whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  debates.  Why 
not?  Freedom  of  speech  is  a  privilege  which  the  girl  of  the 
period  particularly  resents  being  deprived  of,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  a  motion — say  for  the  admission  of  women  into  Parliament — 
proposed  by  Miss  Smith  of  Somerville  Hall  and  seconded  by  Miss 
Jones  of  Lady  Margaret's  would  fill  every  available  corner  even  of 
the  new  debating  room.  A  still  livelier  excitement  might  be  pro- 
duced by  a  theological  tilting  match  between  members  of  the  rival 
halls,  one  of  which  is  understood  to  be  Anglican  and  the  other 
"  undenominational,"  and  theological  debates,  though  strictly  for- 
bidden by  the  rules,  are  somehow  not  altogether  unknown  at  the 
Union.  Only  think  of  the  House  being  electrified  by  the  glowing 
periods  of  a  Ritualistic  spokeswoman  from  the  orthodox  establish- 
ment, and  then  listening  in  mute  amazement  while  "  a  female 
atheist  talked  them  dead "  from  the  home  of  Academic  free 
thought. 

But  the  grand  possibilities  of  mixed  education  are  infinite, 
and  we  will  not  weary  our  readers  by  pursuing  so  inex- 
haustible a  theme.  It  was  observed  just  now  that  the  pro- 
ject so  auspiciously  started — we  should  have  said  inaugurated 
— at  Oxford  is  a  reversal  of  the  immemorial  traditions  of 
Christendom.  The  implied  qualification  might  have  been  omitted, 
for  it  is  also  a  curiously  direct  inversion  of  the  best  traditions  of 
the  ancient  world.  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  pointed  out  in  his  work 
on  Social  Life  in  Greece  how  "  the  peculiar  modesty  and  fresh- 
ness "  of  the  Athenian  youths,  as  depicted  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  kind 
of  training  they  received  in  the  best  age  of  the  Republic  was  "  very 
like  what  is,  and  has  been,  the  received  education  of  girls  in  our 
own  civilization."  Our  notions  of  boy  education  are  very  different, 
and  there  may  be  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  difference,  but 
hitherto  that  exquisite  modesty  and  freshness  which,  as  Mr. 
Mahaffy  observes,  are  worn  off  our  boys  in  the  soil  of  school  life, 
have  been  treasured  as  the  special  charm  and  adornment  of  our 
delicately  brought-up  girls.  This  too  it  is  now  proposed  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  interests  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  A  similar 
experiment,  we  believe,  was  tried  not  long  ago  at  one  of  the  Ger- 
man universities,  when  it  ended  in  a  catastrophe  more  deplorable 
than  surprising.  We  may  hope  that  no  similar  explosion  will 
occur  at  Oxford,  but  perhaps  the  least  inconvenient  result  to  be 
anticipated,  if  the  mixed  system  is  suffered  to  take  root  there, 
though  it  might  hardly  prove  conducive  to  the  studies  of  the  place, 
is  a  plentiful  crop  of  married  undergraduates. 


SOME  SECRETS  OF  THE  LAW. 

AMONG  the  voluminous  literature  which  exists  for  the  special 
use  of  the  learned  professions,  it  is  curious  how  little  is  to  be 
found  to  smooth  the  way  of  a  beginner  entering  on  the  practice  of 
any  of  them.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  fill  a  whole  library  with 
books  of  divinity,  medicine,  or  law.  But  those  may  be  counted  on 
one's  fingers  in  which  the  clergyman  will  find  any  advice  worth 
having  as  to  public  reading  or  the  ordinary  work  of  a  country 
parish,  or  the  physician  as  to  his  professional  dealings  with  patients 
and  colleagues,  or  the  lawyer  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  case  in  court. 
Various  reasons  might  be  alleged  for  this  dearth  of  public  in- 
formation on  matters  which  are  of  considerable  interest  to  large 
numbers  of  persons.  It  may  be  said,  amongst  other  things, 
that  successful  men  do  not  often  care  to  publish  the  secret  of 
their  success ;  it  may  be  added,  and  perhaps  this  is  more  to 
the  point,  that  for  the  most  part  they  could  not  if  they  would. 
For  knowledge  insensibly  picked  up  in  the  course  of  a  long 
experience,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  possessor  himself  manifest 
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not  in  the  form  of  propositions  or  precepts,  but  as  a  kind  of 
special  sense»or  tact  indicating  the  right  thing  to  bo  done  in  the 
particular  juncture,  is  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  shape  that 
can  be  of  much  use  to  any  one  else.  Besides  this,  there  is  common 
to  nearly  all  arts  and  mysteries  (as  the  old  term  itself  implies)  a 
certain  jealousy  of  the  outside  world,  which  is  distinct  from  any 
individual  reticence  produced  by  tho  fear  of  competition.  It  is  a 
corporate  point  of  honour  to  keep  up  the  methods  of  the 
cralt  by  way  of  internal  tradition,  and  not  let  tho  world  see  too 
much  of  them.  In  this  feeling  the  supposition  that  t'.ie  world  will 
admire  the  results  more  in  proportion  as  it  knows  tho  means  less 
is  not  improbably  mingled  with  relics  of  extremely  ancient  super- 
stitions. But  these  customs  of  secresy  are  not  easy  to  keep  up  at 
the  present  day.  Tho  age  is  curious  and  critical,  and,  as  the 
extent  of  men's  business  increases,  the  old  methods  of  oral  tra- 
dition are  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  professions 
themselves.  The  time  comes  when  the  cherished  traditions  have 
to  be  committed  to  paper  and  print ;  and,  being  once  given  to  the 
press,  they  are  given  to  the  multitude. 

The  imagination  of  the  lay  people  is  chiefly  exercised  about  the 
mysteries  of  the  law,  seeing  that  it  brings  them,  to  vulgar  appre- 
prehension  at  any  rate,  greater  charges  and  less  certain  benefits 
than  either  of  the  sister  faculties.  And  therefore  it  seems  natural 
that  the  secrets  of  the  law  should  be  betrayed  first,  as  they  are 
in  two  little  books  which  have  caused  us  thus  to  moralize.  One 
of  them  is  Scintilla;  Juris,  by  Mr.  Darling,  now  in  a  third  edition 
and  hearing  the  author's  full  name;  the  other  is  entitled  Hints  on 
Advocacy,  by  a  Barrister,  who  does  not  further  disclose  himself. 
Mr.  Darling's  work  is  instructive  only  by  accident,  its  first  object 
being  to  present  the  humorous  aspects  of  English  justice,  not  as 
they  appear  to  an  outsider — which  has  been  done  often  enough — 
hut  as  seen  from  tho  inside,  which  has  hitherto  seldom  been 
attempted.  Yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  instruction  to  be  found 
in  it,  and  some  that  could  scarcely  have  been  so  well  con- 
veyed in  a  more  serious  form.  The  anonymous  "  Barrister  ''  is  prac- 
tical in  intention,  sensible  in  execution,  and  not  unfrequently 
amusing  by  accident.  On  many  points,  however,  the  two  authors 
come  pretty  near  one  another  in  their  themes  ;  and  the  inferences 
which  a  discreet  reader  may  draw  from  Mr.  Darling's  half-jesting 
hints  are  to  be  found  in  sundry  places  of  the  Barrister's  handbook 
expanded  into  methodical  precept.  Even  their  expressed  aims  are 
not  unlike.  The  Barrister  announces  in  a  short  and,  we  believe, 
quite  correct  statement,  the  want  he  desires  to  provide  for.  "  There 
is  no  school  of  advocacy ;  there  are  no  lectures  on  advocacy ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  book  on  the 
subject."  lie  then  says,  very  justly,  "  Tact  cannot  be  taught,  but 
it  will  follow  from  experience,  and  a  good  deal  of  experience  majr 
be  condensed  into  the  form  of  rules";  and  so  lie  offers  the 
results  of  his  experience  for  the  use  of  beginners.  Mr. 
Darling  tells  us  (with  a  pun  on  Horace's  juris  naturam) 
that  his  essays  "  are,  like  other  culinary  directions,  de- 
signed for  the  information  of  the  cooks  only,  and  not  for 
the  enlightenment  of  those  who  are  to  partake  of  the  broth." 
But  it  is  found  in  practice  that  wives  complaiu  of  their 
husbands  prying  into  cookery-books,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the 
unscientific  public  endanger  their  peace  of  mind  and  health  of 
body  with  works  on  domestic  medicine  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Darling's  warning  will  receive  any  particular 
attention.  We  could  even  believe  it  a  stroke  of  deliberate  policy 
to  catch  lay  readers. 

That  part  of  legal  proceedings  which  affords  most  interest  to 
the  spectators  in  court,  and  altogether  most  impresses  the  lay 
mind,  is  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  particularly  the  cross- 
examination,  concerning  which  not  a  few  errors  abound.  If  not 
comparable  for  grossness  to  the  blunders  about  the  substance  of 
the  law  which  are  freely  propagated  by  novelists,  they  are  as 
capable  of  certain  detection  by  a  moderate  observation  of  the  facts. 
One  pretty  common  belief  is  that  examining  in  chief  is  common 
journeyman's  work  which  anybody  can  do,  and  cross-examination 
the  only  field  for  high  art.  Closely  connected  with  this,  and  in 
especial  favour  with  the  novel-writers  aforesaid,  is  a  vastly  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  the  power  of  cross-examination  to  extract  the 
truth  from  an  unwilling  witness.  But  the  reader  who  is  disposed 
to  profit  by  Mr.  Darling's  little  book  will  find  there  a  very  different 
story : — 

I  once  heard  it  said  by  a  skilful  and  successful  advocate,  now  a  Judge, 
that  it  is  less  difficult  to  cross-examine  than  to  examine  in  chief;  and, 
although  I  fancy  that  few  would  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  yet  I  think 
it  a  just  one ;  for  it  is  far  easier  to  put  questions  which  may  place  a  man  in 
an  unattractive  position  than  so  to  conduct  his  examination  as  to  make 
him  show  to  the  greatest  advantage.  And,  indeed,  the  gift  required  seems 
to  me  to  partake  somewhat  of  that  constmctivity  said  to  be  so  rare  among 
our  politicians.  Many  a  ragged  fellow  has  broken  painted  windows,  though 
none  but  Albert  Diirer  could  have  made  them. 

And  if  he  turns  to  the  "  Barrister,''  be  will  find  careful  and  emphatic 
warning  against  a  variety  of  blunders  in  the  minor  tactics  of  exami- 
nation in  chief  which  on  paper,  as  the  writer  says,  look  too  obvious 
for  anybody  to  fall  into,  but  in  the  excitement  of  action  are  not 
always  escaped  even  by  counsel  of  some  experience.  To  bring 
out  the  witness's  story  in  the  natural  order ;  to  give  him  time  to 
tell  all  material  facts ;  not  to  worry  or  cross-examine  your  own 
witness  ;  not  to  ask  long-winded  and  confusing  questions — these 
things  appear  very  simple  to  enjoin,  hut  are  not  so  easy  as  they 
look  to  be  observed.  When  these  elements  are  digested,  we  may 
listen  to  Mr.  Darling  as  he  explains,  not  without  a  touch  of  cynic- 


ism, the  little  arts  by  which  a  witness's  evidence  is  presented  to 
the  best  advantage : — 

It  is  often  of  advantage  to  question  an  honest  witness  on  matters  concern- 
ing which  you  kuow  him  to  be.  uncertain,  although  you  have  the  means  of 
proving  them  liy  other  evidence.  He  will  answer  that  ha  "believes  it  to 
be  so  and  so,"  but  will  not  swear  it  "positively."  So,  when  you  afterwards 
prove  the  facts  independently,  every  one  will  think  well  of  him  for  being  so 
scrupulous  in  speaking  of  what  nearly  concerned  his  interest. 

In  examining  a  witness  whom  you  believe  to  be  of  easy  virtue — as  must 
ofteu  happen  to  you — it  is  well  to  give  him  no  more  than  tho  unavoidable 
openings  for  the  exercise  of  disingenuousuess,  that  the  chances  of  his  de- 
tection in  the  fact  may  be  hereby  diminished. 

As  a  rule  never  allow  a  witness  to  state  that  which  he  is  most  anxious 
to  mention — for  it  will  surely  be  either  slanderous  or  irrelevant. 

An  abandoned  and  audacious  man  is  always  thought  better  of  than  he 
deserves.  If  therefore  you  cannot  conceal  that  your  witness  is  a  rascal,  let 
him  reveal  it  recklessly. 

On  cross-examination  and  what  follows  the  "  Barrister  "  gives  U9 
a  couple  of  chapters,  and  Mr.  Darling  a  series  of  quaint  aphorisms. 
One  of  the  first  things  discovered  by  an  attentive  observer  of  trials 
at  nisi  prius  (for  the  common  run  of  criminal  proceedings  are  of 
little  interest  in  this  respect)  is  that  it  is  at  least  an  even  chance 
whether  cross-examination  does  more  good  or  harm  to  the  party 
using  it.  Yet  no  one  thinks  of  doing  without  it,  since  occasional 
triumphs,  and  still  more  the  general  appearance  of  power 
and  confidence  in  one's  cause  that  it  gives,  make  up  for  the 
danger.  It  is  like  firing  rockets  against  savages ;  the  rockets 
may  fly  wild  or  even  turn  back  upon  you ;  but,  if  one  does 
go  straight,  it  will  disperse  the  enemy  forthwith.  The 
reasons  of  this  lie  partly  in  the  neglect  of  advocacy  as  an 
art,  but  more  in  tho  nature  of  things  and  men.  Much  might  be 
said  of  the  different  kinds  of  witnesses  and  the  different  ways 
in  which  their  minds  are  best  unlocked  by  the  cross-examiner. 
The  "  Barrister  "  gives  an  elaborate  classification,  and  pursues  it 
at  some  length.  For  our  part,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  witnesses  from  whom  very  little  advantage  is  to 
be  got  even  by  a  good  cross-examination — the  witness  who  is 
determined  to  tell  the  truth,  and  will  not  go  beyond  what  he 
knows,  and  the  witness  who  is  determined  to  lie  and  keeps  within 
the  region  where  he  cannot  be  contradicted.  The  vast  majority  of 
witnesses,  however,  are  considerably  removed  from  either  of  these 
extreme  limits.  But,  as  to  the  really  cautious  ones,  Mr.  Darling 
admits  that  the  enterprise  is  almost  hopeless.  "  Should  a  wit- 
ness," he  says,  "  be  naturally  cautious  and  circumspect,  there  is  no 
resource  but  to  give  him  large  opportunities  for  reticence,  that  it 
may  betaken  for  disingenuousness." 

Scientific  witnesses  are  in  one  way  less  formidable  than  others, 
because  of  the  general  prejudice  against  their  testimony  ;  but  they 
are  nevertheless  difficult  to  handle  in  detail.  The  cross-examin- 
ing counsel  runs  at  every  question  the  risk  of  exposing  his  own 
ignorance,  especially  if  he  examines  out  of  a  text-book  with  tho 
object  of  showing  that  the  expert's  opinion  is  inconsistent  with 
received  doctrine.  On  this  delicate  subject  both  our  instructors 
leave  us  with  very  little  guidance.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
way  with  an  expert,  if  it  can  be  practised,  is  to  fool  him  to  the 
top  of  his  bent  and  let  his  exaggeration  speak  for  itself.  An  in- 
stance in  this  kind  is  told  of  a  1  iving  leader  at  the  Bar.  He  was 
counsel  for  a  plaintiff  suing  for  damages  resulting  from  the  fall  of 
a  building  which,  as  his  case  was,  had  been  badly  and  dangerously 
constructed.  The  defendant  called  an  eminent  surveyor,  who  tes- 
tified that  the  wall  in  question  had  been  built  of  tho  best  materials, 
in  the  most  approved  manner,  and  with  all  possible  precautions. 
In  cross-examination  the  plaintiff's  counsel  led  him  gently  through 
all  the  points  of  his  panegyric,  encouraging  him  to  repeal 
them  in  even  more  emphatic  terms.  When  the  defendant's 
building  had  been  doubly  and  trebly  established  by  him  in 
absolute  theoretical  security,  the  advocate  concluded  thus : — "  And 
now  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask — Why  did  that  wall 
fall  down  ? "  a  question  for  which  the  too  zealous  expert  had 
left  himself  no  answer.  But  a  success  like  this  is  more  easily  de< 
scribed  than  imitated.  One  thing  admitted  by  all  who  have, 
seriously  considered  the  subject,  the  "  Barrister  "  among  them,  is 
that  blustering  and  violence  in  cross-examination  are  bad  art  and 
bad  policy.  Nevertheless  they  continue  to  be  much  practised, 
possibly  because  British  juries  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  it  is 
surmised  they  might  resent  being  deprived  of  the  entertainment. 
Also  forensic  habits  once  acquired  are  not  lightly  modified.  This 
is  well  seen  in  trials  before  a  judge  without  a  jury,  such  as  occur 
on  election  petitions,  and  sometimes  in  ordinary  causes  by 
agreement  of  the  parties.  Counsel  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  little  artifices  they  use  to  astonish  or  beguile  the  British 
juryman  will  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  judge;  but 
they  practise  them  all  the  same  because  it  would  be  more 
troublesome  to  cast  them  off  for  the  occasion.  There  is  a  certain 
comical  irony  in  the  sight  of  two  nisi  prius  leaders  fighting  an 
election  petition  to  an  empty  jury-box,  and  throwing  away  their 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  sarcasm  on  a  judge  to  whom  their  whole 
repertory  has  been  familiar  for  years.  These  observations  may 
seem  to  imply  that  the  jury,  in  civil  causes  at  all  events,  is  not 
altogether  that  palladium  of  right  and  justice  which  the  book,; 
suppose  it  to  be ;  and,  as  wo  are  not  minded  to  enter  upon  tho 
defence  of  a  proposition  so  manifestly  and  enormously  heretical, 
we  shall  leave  it  to  the  pious  execration  of  the  vast  number  ot 
worthy  persons  who  believe  trial  by  jury  to  be  a  cardinal  point  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  curious. 
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EDUCATION  BY  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

READERS  of  Dickens  will  doubtless  recollect  the  perplexing 
economical  question  with  which  Mr.  Baps  the  dancing- 
master  puzzled  the  intelligence  of  Toots.  The  problem  which 
exercised  the  mind  of  Mr.  Baps  was  "  What  was  to  be  done 
with  your  raw  materials  when  they  came  into  your  ports  in  return 
for  your  drain  of  gold?  "  To  this  searching  inquiry  none  of  the 
guests  at  Dr.  Blimber's  genteel  entertainment  were  able  to  return 
a  satisfactory  answer  ;  but  perhaps,  if  the  disappointed  Baps  were 
now  living  in  the  flesh,  he  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  ac- 
quiring the  desired  information.  For  there  exists  at  the  present 
moment  a  periodical  that  would  seem  to  have  been  specially  de- 
vised to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  anxious  seekers  after  know- 
ledge. To  the  journal  called  Replies  Mr.  Baps,  we  feel  assured, 
would  have  been  a  faithful  subscriber  and  a  constant  contributor. 
It  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  "  A  Weekly  Journal  of  Question 
and  Answer,"  and  the  list  oi'topics  treated  in  its  pages  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  cover  the  claims  of  every  form  of  ignorance.  A. 
publication  which  passes  impartially  from  "  art"  to  "  athletics," 
and  from  "  cheiromancy  "  to  "  comparative  mythology,"  while  it  is 
at  the  same  time  mindful  of  the  interests  of  such  minor  subjects 
as  "  geography,"  "  literature,"  and  "  theology,"  could  scarcely  fail 
to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  problem  propounded  by  Mr.  Baps. 
That  this  particular  question  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  p;:ges  of  Replies  is  no  doubt  solely  due  to  the  want  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  its  correspondents.  The  conductors  of  a  journal 
with  so  many  eager  applicants  for  enlightenment  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  for  deserving  objects 
upon  which  to  bestow  their  stores  of  curious  knowledge  ; 
but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  they  would  shrink  from 
no  task,  however  formidable;  and  we  have  therefore  the  liveliest 
confidence  that  in  some  future  number  the  relations  of  our  faw  ' 
materials  to  our  drain  of  gold  will  be  finally  and  satisfactorily 
settled.  In  the  meantime  we  are  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the 
work  that  is  actually  being  done  by  this  spirited  publication,  and 
to  note  the  efficient  way  iu  which  the  work  of  the  School  Board  is 
supplemented  by  private  enterprise.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
perhaps  too  hurriedly  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  Replies  is  a 
kind  of  rival  to  Nof.es  find  Queries,  or  that  its  conductors 
are  merely  seeking  to  do  over  again  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Timbs  in  his  cele- 
brated work  upon  Things  Not  Generally  Known.  Such  a  con- 
clusion would,  however,  involve  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
scope  and  aim  of  the  new  journal,  which  by  no  means  confines 
itself  to  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  actual  facts.  The  questions 
propounded  by  the  correspondents  of  Replies  take  a  wider  range. 
They  deal  with  the  future  no  less  than  with  the  past,  and  they 
occasionally  touch  upon  delicate  problems  of  social  ethics  such  as 
the  contributors  to  Notes  and  Queries  would  not  dare  to  handle. 
Nor  is  the  subscriber  to  Replies  abandoned  to  the  care  of  chance 
correspondents.  Every  week  a  certain  number  of  interesting 
inquiries  are  taken  from  the  mass,  and  are  promoted  to  the  dignilied 
position  of  "  Leading  Questions."  Upou  these  leading  questions 
all  the  power  and  learning  of  the  editorial  staff  are  concentrated, 
and  the  intelligent  reader  is  thus  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  solid 
and  definite  information. 

Our  only  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  continued  success  of  such  a 
laudable  undertaking  arises  from  the  fear  lest  even  the  most  eru- 
dite and  speculative  staff  of  writers  should  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  demands  of  the  public.  Every  one  is  aware  how, 
from  time  to  time,  the  lovers  of  cricket  are  depressed  by  the 
terrible  possibility  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  game  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  bowling  becoming  at  last  too  good  for  the  resources 
of  the  batsmen.  In  the  game  of  question  and  answer  which  has 
here  been  so  courageously  established  there  perhaps  lurks  a  kindred 
element  of  failure.  When  ignorance  has  gained  a  certain  amount 
of  practice,  even  omniscience  may  at  last  have  to  confess  itself 
beaten  ;  and  there  are  already  some  signs  that  the  opposing  forces 
are  not  quite  equally  matched.  To  a  correspondent  who  signs  her- 
self "  Jane,"  and  who  desires  to  know  what  a  widow  is  to  do  with 
her  wedding-ring  when  she  marries  again,  no  answer  has,  we  believe, 
yet  been  accorded.  And  yet  this  is  manifestly  one  of  those  problems 
the  solution  of  which  cannot  with  safety  be  indefinitely  deferred. 
A  lady  would  scarcely  venture  to  trouble  the  intelligent  and  over- 
worked editor  upon  such  a  matter  unless  she  had  urgent  need  of 
information.  Anything  like  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Replies  may 
possibly  blight  the  anxious  widow's  future  happiness,  and  this  in- 
stance suffices  to  prove  that  the  conductors  of  such  a  journal 
have  in  their  keeping  not  merely  the  ignorance,  but  the  domestic 
peace,  of  their  correspondents.  Under  the  weight  of  a  responsi- 
bility at  once  so  grave  and  so  incapable  of  limitation  even  the 
most  intelligent  and  energetic  staff  of  writers  must  at  last 
break  down.  Nor  is  the  example  we  have  quoted  by  any 
means  an  isolated  illustration  of  the  part  which  a  journal 
of  these  pretensions  is  destined  to  play  in  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  its  readers.  Another  correspondent  wishes  to  have  some 
accurate  information  concerning  the  relationship  of  second  cousins, 
while  a  third  burns  to  know  "  why  a  marriage  in  England  is 
illegal  when  celebrated  after  twelve  o'clock."  Perhaps  we  may  ' 
associate  with  the  same  absorbing  topics  of  love  and  marriage  a  ' 
question  as  to  "  whether  tomatoes  are  called  love-apples,  and  j 
why  " ;  and  we  can  conceive  that,  if  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  been  a 
correspondent  of  Replies,  she  would  have  had  a  question  of  kindred 
character  to  ask  touching  the  social  signilicance  of  vegetable 
marrows.    Many  of  the  inquiries,  though  eminently  domestic  and 


personalin  their  scope,  are  of  a  kind  that  would  naturally  give 
less  anxiety  to  the  staff.  The  correspondent  who  wishes  to  know 
"  how  to  get  that  gloss  on  linen  which  shirts  have  when  thev  first 
come  from  the  shop"  can  evidently  afford  to  wait  till  the  editors 
are  more  at  leisure  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  gentle- 
man who  wishes  to  acquire  the  art  of  "  comic  dancing  with  clogs," 
but  who  cannot  afford  "  an  expensive  master,"  ought  not  to  have 
been  more  promptly  satisfied,  seeing  that  his  future  career  mav 
depend  upon  the  reply.  The  same  consideration  would  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  "  Clericus,"  who  requires  to  be  told  "  the  course  of 
theory "  for  the  "  ministry  in  such  a  college  as  Homerton  in 
Hackney";  and  in  the  presence  of  such  decidedly  practical  ques- 
tions it  is  surprising  that  preference  should  be  given  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  merely  wishes  to  know  "  the  cause  of  the  twinkling 
of  the  various  stars." 

It  would,  however,  be  obviously  impertinent  to  attempt 
to  dictate  the  order  in  which  information  is  to  be  supplied. 
Much  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  all-important  quest  ion  as  to 
the  amount  of  available  knowledge  in  the  editorial  office,  and 
something  could  also  be  said  in  favour  of  making  the  leading 
articles  generally  interesting.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  world 
who  wish  to  learn  clog-dancing  or  who  are  destined  for  a  college 
in  Hackney  must  ever  be  limited.  To  the  vast  majority  of  readers 
it  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  greater  importance  even  to  learn  whether 
the  rays  of  the  sun  extinguish  a  fire,  or  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  a  reduction  in  the  charges  for  telegrams.  Now  and  then 
a  correspondent  contrives  to  hit  upon  a  topic  that  is  eagerly  seized 
by  some  member  of  the  staff,  and  the  discussion  of  which  yields 
matter  of  permanent  value  to  the  community.  Amid  the  multi- 
tude of  books  compiled  by  members  of  the  aristocracy  upon  the 
laws  of  good  society  it  is,  for  example,  a  comfort  to  be  supplied 
with  an  authoritative  and  scholarly  essay  on  etiquette.  Ia  a 
previous  number  of  the  journal  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Jingoism  "  is 
exhaustively  treated,  and  in  a  third  article  the  meaning  of  yEsthe- 
ticism  is  discussed  and  explained.  This  last-mentioned  paper 
does  not,  however,  meet  the  perplexities  of  the  correspondent  who 
is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  distinction  between  "  alto-relievo  "  and 
"basso-relievo,"  nor  does  it  affect  to,  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  puzzled  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  higher  development "  as  applied  to  pianoforte  playing.  Nor  do 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  offering  any  complaint  in  regard  to 
these  omissions.  Our  constant  wonder  in  turning  over  the  pages 
of  this  wonderful  journal  depends  rather  upon  the  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  which  the  several  writers  display.  We  have  little 
doubt  but  that  in  due  time  all  the  inquirers  will  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  from  the  gentleman  who  wishes  to  know  the  ending  of 
the  rhyme  beginning  "  Hennig,  Bennig,  Toe,  Tee,"  to  the  lady  who  is 
in  search  of  the  "  best  and  easiest  way  of  polishing  fretwork  when 
finished." 

We  have  suggested  that  Replies  is  perhaps  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  School  Board,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
might  be  made  to  supplant  that  cumbersome  and  expensive  engine 
of  education.  With  a  little  patronage  from  the  State  such  a  journal 
might  become  a  most  formidable  instructor  of  the  people.  Com- 
plaints are  constantly  made  that  children  are  stuffed  with  unneces- 
sary knowledge,  and  that  their  heads  are  filled  with  a  kind  cf 
learning  that  is  likely  to  be  of  little  use  to  them  in  after  life.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  an  organization  devised  to  teach  both 
young  and  old  exactly  what  they  wish  to  know.  The  young  gen- 
tleman who  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  clog-dancing"  is  sent  on 
his  way  rejoicing.  He  is  not  perplexed  by  the  irrelevant  curiosity 
of  school  inspectors,  but  is  supplied  at  once  withthe  knowledge  that 
will  serve  him  in  after  life.  For  the  citizens  of- a  free  country 
this,  it  may  fairly  be  urged,  is  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
mode  of  instruction.  We  have  evidence  every  day  of  the  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  officers  of  the  School  Board  by  the  parents 
of  illiterate  children  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  there  is  doubtless  some 
kind  of  knowledge  that  would  be  acceptable  if  it  were  only  sup- 
plied in  a  compact  and  convenient  form.  A  journal  like  Replies  is 
admirably  fitted  to  satisfy  this  demand.  The  course  of  instruction 
which  it  offers  is  even  superior  to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Squeers, 
whose  theoretical  teaching  was  always  supplemented  by  practical 
illustration.  Here,  however,  the  theoretical  knowledge  is  not 
offered  till  it  is  asked  for,  but  it  is  then  supplied  iu  liberal  measure. 
But  it  is  given  in  such  carefully  divided  doses  that  not  even 
the  most  delicate  digestion  can  be  deranged,  and  it  is  so  exactly 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  occasion  that  the  most  careless 
students  must  appreciate  its  value. 


UNITY  AND  VARIETY 

fjpiIE  problem  and  puzzle  of  all  Governments,  whether  in 
JL  Church  or  State,  has  been  to  combine  authority  with  free- 
dom, or,  in  other  words,  variety  of  action  with  unity  of  principle 
and  aim.  For  since  individual  judgments,  tastes,  and  tendencies 
must  always  differ  widely,  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  is  the 
sure  sign  of  stagnation  or  of  tyranny.  There  is  no  necessary 
opposition  between  order  aud  liberty,  though  the}7  are  popularly 
supposed  to  represent  contrary  if  not  incompatible  ideas. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  late  years  about  Impe- 
rialism, but  iu  its  proper  sense  the  word  may  be  said  to  bo 
obsolete.  We  have  indeed  iu  our  own  day  seen  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Empires  so-called,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  three  Emperors  iu  Europe  at  this  moment, 
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tut  tbe  distinction  between  a  King  and  an  Emperor  is  now  little 
more  than  a  verbal  one.  A  King  maybe  absolute  like  Louis  XIV., 
tsnd  the  powers  of  an  Emperor  may  be  strictly  limited  by  con- 
stitutional cheeks,  as  is  now  the  casein  Austria.  The  last  shadow 
of  the  old  Imperialism  disappeared,  in  the  memory  of  some  who 
are  still  living,  with  the  formal  extinction  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire;  tbe"  reality  had  departed  centuries  before.  For  in 
truth  Empire  in  the  old  sense — the  sense  in  which  the  Romans, 
from  whom  we  liavo  borrowed  the  term,  understood  it — means 
a  power  that  is  or  at  least  aspires  to  become  universal :  and  hence 
tbe  difficulty  common  to  all  governments  of  reconciling  liberty 
and  authority  is  under  such  a  rule  enormously  increased.  It  was 
this  universal  domination  which  "  the  King,"  as  the  Greeks 
called  the  Persian  monarch,  aimed  at  in  his  assault  on  their  liber- 
ties, to  the  acquisition  of  which  Alexander,  for  whom  "  one  world 
was  not  sufficient,"'  devoted  the  energies  of  his  life,  and  which 
was  in  large  measure  carried  on  for  centuries,  though  with  very 
various  degrees  of  stability  and  vigour,  under  the  sway  of  imperial 
Rome.  And  the  rule  of  the  Caesars  was  reproduced  in  theory  and 
in  name  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  mediaeval  Europe,  which 
su"-2ested  the  ideal  of  Dante's  De  Monurchid,  though  it  was  never 
more  than  an  ideal  very  imperfectly  realized.  The  counteracting 
principle  of  liberty  was  supplied  then  not  only  by  the  action  of 
independent  States,  but  still  more  by  the  spiritual  power,  which 
through  the  hmg  strife  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  represented  on  the 
whole  and  in  tbe  long  run  the  cause  of  moral  and  intellectual  free- 
•dom  as  opposed  to  brute  force.  The  imperium  and  saccrdotium 
were  regarded  in  mediaeval  theology  as  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
great  cosmopolitan  system  for  the  government  of  mankind.  All 
Later  attempts  to  revive  the  scheme  of  universal  empire,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  best  guarantee  for  universal  peace  and  happi- 
ness, have  been  temporary  and  spasmodic,  and  have  passed  away 
with  their  authors.  It  was  certainly  the  ideal  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  Napoleon,  possibly  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  Maximilian. 
But  the  conditions  of  the  modern  world  are  fatal  to  its 
.success. 

There  is  one  institution,  however,  which  has  survived  the  wreck 
of  dynasties  and  empires,  and  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  hardly  help  laying  claim  to  this  cosmopolitan  cha- 
racter ;  we  mean  the  Christian  Church.  One  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  Oxford  Sermons  is  entitled  "  The  Christian  Church  an 
Imperial  Power,"  and  he  explains  in  the  body  of  the  discourse  that 
by  a  kingdom  is  meant  "a  body  politic,  bound  together  by  common 
laws,  ruled  by  one  head,  holding  intercourse  part  with  part,  acting 
together  "  ;  and  that  this  particular  kingdom  or  empire  was  to  be 
international  and  coextensive  with  the  world,  including  all  that  is 
ordinarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  a-great  empire — extended  domi- 
nion, warfare  on  its  enemies,  aggression,  acts  of  judgment  and  the 
like.  And  such  no  doubt  the  Christian  Church  has  shown  itself 
in  history.  It  follows  then  that  the  same  problem  which  has  per- 
plexed civil  governments,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  the  continuance 
of  a  system  of  universal  dominion,  will  recur  here  also.  Nor 
can  any  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  fail  to  observe  the  con- 
stant struggle  carried  on,  in  various  forms  and  with  very  vari- 
ous alternations  of  success,  between  the  rival  principles  of 
authority  and  independence.  The  conflicts  of  national  Churches 
with  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  Council,  Pope,  or  Patri- 
arch claiming  their  allegiance,  of  religious  orders  with  bishops 
•or  Popes,  of  heretics  or  reputed  heretics  with  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  and  of  "  the  lay  element"  generally  with  th~  clerisy, 
are  all  examples  of  the  same  standing  rivalry.  It  is  obvious  of 
course  that  when  the  contest  is  pushed  on  either  side  beyond  a 
certain  point,  it  becomes  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  unity.  After 
Beveral  centuries  of  intermittent  contlict  and  compromise  the 
Eastern  Patriarchates  finally  repudiated  the  advancing  claims  of 
the  Pap  icy,  and  a  similar  contention  issued  at  a  later  period  in 
the  disruption  of  Western  Christendom  into  its  Latin  and 
Teutonic  elements.  With  the  theological  or  controversial  aspect 
of  these  questions  we  are  not  here  concerned.  The  rival  but 
complementary  principles  which  in  this  relation  may  for  con- 
venience sake  be  designated  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces,  must  ever  coexist  in  the  Church  as 
in  the  State,  and  in  either  sphere  the  great  problem  of  sound 
statesmanship  is  to  harmonize  the  two  without  sacrificing  the  due 
interests  of  organization  on  the  one  hand  or  of  liberty  on  the 
other.  But  it  is  a  common  temptation  of  rulers  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  to  imperil  both  alike  by  confounding  uniformity  with  unity. 
This  is  one  of  the  stock  charges  of  Protestant  controversialists 
against  the  Church  of  liome,  but  it  has  in  fact  a  wider  applica- 
tion. The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  boasted  that 
.at  the  same  minute,  which  he  could  tell  by  looking  at  his  watch, 
the  children  in  every  school  in  the  country  were  learning  the 
same  lesson,  and  the  French  bishop  who  boasted  that  his  clergy 
was  an  army  to  which  he  had  simply  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand "  March,  and  thev  march,"  betrayed  a  common  addiction 
to  the  regimental  method  of  administration.  Uniformity  was  their 
notion  of  unity. 

If  we  may  trust  a  Roman  telegram  which  appeared  the  other  day 
in  the  papers,  the  present  Pope,  from  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected,  is  falling  into  the  same  mistake.  It  has  been 
for  many  years  past  a  cherished  object  of  Ultramontane  zeal 
to  suppress  every  lingering  trace  of  diversity,  whether  in  great 
matters  or  small,  within  the  Roman  pale ;  and  accordingly  during 
the  last  pontilicate,  when  Ultramontanists  had  their  swing,  all  the 
various  dioc3san  "  uses'r  in  France — many  of  them  in  the  opinion 


of  competent  judges  very  superior  to  the  Roman  use — were  sup- 
pressed one  after  another.  The  Paris  Breviary,  well  known  to 
liturgiologists  without  as  well  as  within  the  Latin  Church,  was 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Archbishop  Darboy.  But  to  suppress  the 
Oriental  liturgies  would  be  a  still  more  daring  and  high-handed 
measure,  apart  from  its  Vandalism,  which  might  well  recall  tho 
old  complaint,  Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari  fecere  Barber ini.  This 
however  is  what  Leo  XIII.  is  said  to  contemplate.  Cardinal 
Simeoni,  according  to  the  report,  has  been  directed  to  communicate 
with  the  Uniate  prelates  in  the  East,  with  the  view  of  sounding; 
them  on  their  willingness  to  surrender  their  birthright.  Not  even 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  saintly  and  strictly  Ultramontane  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  would  consent  to  sacrifice  the  Ambrosian  rite, 
which  may  be  witnessed  there  to  this  day :  and  these  Eastern 
prelates  may  perhaps  prove  equally  firm.  Their  rites  are  more  dis- 
tinctive and  probably  older  than  the  Ambrosian.  But  we  merely 
refer  to  the  matter  here  in  illustration  of  a  general  principle.  If 
national  and  local  specialities  are  not  to  he  tolerated  even  in  ritual 
minutice  where  confessedly  no  difference  of  doctrine  is  at  stake, 
we  recognize  at  once  the  narrow  and  impolitic  temper  which 
pursues  uniformity  at  the  risk  of  schism.  The  Church  was  not 
weaker  but  stronger  for  all  important  purposes  when  it  included 
in  one  visible  body  a  variety  of  disciplinary  and  liturgical  arrange- 
ments, and  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  rigid  uniformity  of  detail  has 
ended  in  creating  a  diversity  of  communions  and  creeds.  In  the 
State,  as  we  have  seen,  the  scheme  of  an  ecumenical  empire  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  as  impracticable,  however  plausible  in 
theory.  In  the  Church,  as  the  organ  of  a  religion  which  claims  to 
be  universal,  the  theory  can  hardly  fail  to  be  upheld,  but  the 
Latin  Church,  which  has  most  consistently  set  herself  to  apply  it, 
and  on  the  largest  scale,  has  now  and  again  limited  her  range  of 
comprehension  by  snapping  the  cord  till  it  broke.  To  use  theological 
language,  Catholicity  has  been  sacrificed  to  Ultramontanism.  How 
far  precisely  the  contrast  between  the  Christendom  of  the  early 
ages  and  the  modern  "  spirit  of  disruption,"  which  not  only 
acquiesces  but  glories  in  "  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  the  dissidence  of  Dissent,"  may  he  due  to  this  cause  is 
too  wide  an  inquiry  to  be  undertaken  here.  But  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  assuming  that  what  has  proved  a  fatal  difficulty  of 
imperialism  in  the  State  has  also  very  seriously  affected  the  policy 
and  fortunes  of  the  Church. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  some  others,  a  certain  analogy  may  be  traced 
between  the  Greece  and  Rome  alike  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times. 
That  imperial  instinct  which  the  great  Latin  poet  claimed  as  the 
proud  prerogative  of  his  people  reappears  under  new  conditions 
in  the  steady  advance  and  strong  hand  of  the  Roman  pontifi- 
cate ;  there  is  the  same  political  temper,  the  same  tenacity  of 
purpose,  the  same  subordination  of  the  abstract  and  ideal  to  the 
practical,  the  same  stern  intolerance  of  rivalry  or  opposition ; 
the  Pontifex  Ma.vimus  of  the  new  order  inherited  the  sceptre 
of  the  Ca3sars.  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  classic 
age  was  the  home  of  philosophy,  not  the  seat  of  empire ; 
it  was  split  up  into  a  number  of  rival  States  jealous  of  their 
separate  independence  and  refusing  all  common  organization  till  they 
fell  under  a  foreign  yoke.  And  the  Greek  Church  in  like  manner 
was  the  fruitful  mother  of  speculative  theology,  not  the  "  mother 
and  mistress"  of  an  ecclesiastical  commonwealth;  its  several  Patri- 
archates were  independent  of  each  other,  and  acknowledged  none 
but  an  honoraiy  primacy  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Rome;  its 
schools  were  the  hotbeds  of  heresy  as  well  as  the  nurseries  of 
sacred  learning ;  it  aspired  to  shape  the  thought,  not  to  rule  the 
destinies,  of  Christendom.  There  have  been  Greek  theologians 
and  preachers  who  might  rival  the  subtlety  of  Plato  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  but  no  line  of  imperial  pontiffs  has  sat  on 
the  thrones  of  Alexandria  or  Constantinople.  If  political  am- 
bition has  been  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  secret 
alike  of  its  weakness  and  its  strength,  the  energies  of  the  East  have 
been  absorbed  in  controversial  discussion ;  it  has  produced  no 
Hildebrand  and  provoked  the  opposition  of  no  Luther.  And  as 
ancient  Greece,  from  lack  of  internal  coherence  and  power  of 
organization,  fell  a  prey  first  to  a  Macedonian  and  then  to  a  Roman 
master,  so  has  the  Eastern  Church  too  often  succumbed  to  tho 
despotism  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Czar.  But  we  need  not  pursue  the 
parallel  further.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how,  alike  in  secular 
and  sacred  history,  East  and  West  exhibit  the  contrast  of  an 
individuality  tending  to  anarchy  and  a  centralization  hardening 
into  despotism.  An  imperial  regime  that  shall  combine  the  ex- 
cellences and  avoid  the  faults  of  both  extremes  has  been  the 
dream  of  philosophical  statesmen  since  Plato  imagined  a  republic 
where  philosophers  should  reign,  and  Aristotle  sketched  the  idea  of 
the  TTajx;3acriK(vs  who  should  be  absolute  in  power  as  in  justice. 
But  the  world  has  long  since  resigned  all  expectation  of  seeing  the 
ideal  carried  out  in  practice ;  "  the  balance  of  power"  has  replaced 
the  Monorchia  of  Dante.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  religious  minds 
familiarized  with  the  old  conception  of  a  Civitas  Dei  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  witnessing  in  the  Church  of  the  future  the  harmoni- 
ous co-ordination  of  principles  which  in  their  divorce  have  been 
subject  to  so  much  perverse  exaggeration.  This  consummation 
however  belongs  as  yet  to  the  region  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  ;  per- 
haps we  must  wait  for  St.  Malachy's  Pastor  Anyelkus  to  make  it 
a  reality. 
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PANAKD. 

N  essayist  who  should  not  fear  to  touch  the  titles  of  Charles 
Lamb  might  perhaps  take  a  worse  subject  thau  the  decay  of 
drinking-songs.  For  the  last  half-century  it  would  be  difficult  to 
iind  any  instance  in  the  more  prominent  literatures  of  Europe  of  a 
Bacchanalian  poet,  and  the  instances  (such  as  that  of  M.  Maurice 
Boucher)  of  those  who  have  recently  tried  to  make  themselves  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  are  rather  more  convincing  than  the  silence 
of  the  majority.  The  maladie  du,  sii'clo  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  unfavourable  effect  on  the  consumption  of  fermented 
liquors,  but  it  certainly  has  interfered  with  their  poetical  celebra- 
tion. Perhaps  nobody  now  requires  to  be  lyrically  converted  to 
the  faith  of  Bacchus  ;  perhaps  nobody  has  a  sufficiently  genuine 
belief  in  that  faith  to  celebrate  it.  Certain  it  is  that  neither  in 
English  nor  in  French  has  the  worship  of  the  dive  boutcilla  been 
poetically  fertile  of  late.  The  last  considerable  man  of  letters  in 
England  who  produced  genuine  drinking-songs  was,  we  suppose, 
Peacock.  Even  he,  however,  had  ceased  to  write  them  for  many 
years  before  his  death.  Gryil  Grange  contains  no  drinking- 
song  to  match  its  admirable  "  Love  and  Age  " ;  Crotchet  Castle 
even  has  but  a  solitary  snatch  ';  and  if  we  want  genuine  stuff 
of  the  kind,  we  must  go  back  to  Maid  Marian  and  to  Head- 
long Hall.  It  is  true  that  Thackeray's  Ballads  contain  certain 
exhortations  to  conviviality,  the  poetical  merit  of  which  no  one 
will  contest.  But  these  are  rarely,  if  ever,  pure  anacreontics,  and 
the  charm  of  "The  Mahogany  Tree"  and  "The  Age  of  Wisdom" 
is  due  at  least  as  much  to  their  melancholy  as  to  their  mirth.  It 
may  be  laid  down  that  no  one  in  England  whose  youth  came  later 
than  the  days  of  the  Regency  has  had  the  secret  of  this  sort  of 
composition;  in  France  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  anybody  born 
since  the  Revolution  has  had  it. 

This  peculiarity  of  our  time  makes  us  look  with  something  more 
than  merely  antiquarian  interest  on  poets  who  have  in  good  faith 
given  themselves  up  to  this  extinct  variety  of  poetry.  Such  a  one, 
aud  a  remarkably  typical  representative  of  the  class,  was  Panard, 
the  chief  singer  of  the  first  Caveau,  whose  glass  (holding  a  full 
bottle  of  claret)  is  to  this  day  religiously  preserved  by  the  society 
which  inherits  the  title,  whose  practice  was  fully  commensurate 
with  his  theory,  and  whose  character  appears  to  have  approached  with 
remarkable  closeness  the  ideal  of  an  anacreontic  and  epicurean 
bard.  Panard  was  none  of  the  hypocrites  who  chant  Bacchus 
under  the  inspiration  of  toast  and  water,  and  exhort  their  friends 
to  be  merry  over  a  captain's  biscuit ;  nor  was  he,  as  far  as  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  possible  to  discover,  in  any  way  hypocritical 
in  his  affectation  of  jogeusete.  He  kept  no  malicious  diary  in 
secret,  like  Collo  jotting  down  the  weaknesses  and  misfortunes  of 
his  friends  ;  he  carried  on  no  war  of  epigrams  with  the  world  at 
large,  like  Piron  ;  he  had  even,  it  would  seem,  no  moments  of  de- 
pression and  eoikoKparria  like  his  successor  Desaugiers.  He  lived 
in  peace  and  charity  with  all  men  and  women,  consumed  a  vast 
quantity  of  more  or  less  good  wine,  and  yielded  in  his  turn  a  vast 
quantity  of  more  or  less  good  verse. 

Panard  was  a  native  of  Ohartres,  and,  like  his  friends  Collo  and 
Piron,  was  a  long-liver,  despite  his  addiction  to  conviviality.  He 
was  born  in  1694,  and  did  not  die  until  1765.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  some  small  Government 
appointment;  for  the  necessities  of  the  latter  part  a  few  of  his 
friends,  themselves  by  no  means  rich,  provided  by  a  subscription 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  invested  in  a  small  annuity.  Seldom 
indeed  was  there  a  more  popular  person  than  Panard  or  one  whose 
necessities  were  less  pressing.  Marmontel,  who,  though  a  very 
much  younger  man,  knew  him  well,  has  left  a  full  description  of 
his  way  of  life.  His  abode  was  the  humblest  of  garrets,  almost 
unfurnished.  A  bed,  a  couple  of  chairs  which  served  for  a 
wardrobe  when  his  scanty  stock  of  clothes  was  not  on  his  back, 
and  a  wig-box,  appear  to  have  made  up  the  total.  This  wig- 
box  served  him  as  a  treasure  chest,  just  as  Campbell  used 
to  use  his  slippers  for  a  similar  purpose,  only  that  Camp- 
bell's treasures  were  authentic  bank-notes,  and  Panard's  were 
pieces  of  verse  written  on  bits  of  paper  very  much  stained 
with  wine.  When  Marmontel,  in  his  capacity  of  editor  of  the 
Mercure,  wanted  something  for  his  poet's  corner,  he  used  (he  tells 
us)  to  go  to  Panard,  and  was  invariably  told  to  "  look  in  the  wig- 
box,"  where  he  took  his  choice.  Everybody  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  burly  songster,  whom,  as  one  of  his  critics  has  in- 
geniously said,  "  Somebody  set  running,  and  the  tide  of  song  flowed 
on  till  the  cask  was  empty."  A  member  of  the  Caveau,  he  was 
the  only  dissentient  when  the  too  severe  morality  of  that  convivial 
assemblage  turned  out  the  grocer  Gallet  for  the  crime  of  usury. 
"  M.  Gallet  est  prie  de  diner  les  dimanches  partout  ailleurs  qu'au 
Caveau,"  ran  the  remarkable  invitation  or  prohibition  which,  it  is 
said  at  Crebillon's  dictation,  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  Club.  But 
Panard  was  faithful  to  his  friend,  even  when  he  had  had  losses 
and  was  repenting  his  usury  in  the  Temple.  He  divides  with  Vade' 
the  doubtful  honour  of  having  dubbed  Louis  XV.  "  Le  bien  aime," 
and  in  his  case,  at  least,  posterity  has  been  content  to  accept  the 
proceeding  as  a  proof  merely  of  innocence  and  not  of  servility. 
Like  almost  all  his  friends,  he  wrote  for  the  stage,  and,  liberally  as 
he  has  for  the  most  part  been  judged,  his  critics  have  been 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  not  a  great  dramatic  poet.  But 
his  comic  operas  and  such  like  pieces  are  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  and  the  quality  of  the  songs  and  verses  with  which 
they  are  interspersed.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  complete 
edition  of  Panard  has  ever  been  published  ;  and,  unlike  most  of  his 
friends,  he  has  not  yet  profited  by  the  reprinting  mania.    There  is 


a  very  pretty  four-volume  edition  of  him  issued  about  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  another  printed  some  forty  years  later  by  the 
chansonnier  and  vaudevillist  Goutfe;  but  neither  of  these  "is  at 
all  exhaustive.  Nor  is  Panard  a  person  who  calls  for  a  complete 
edition.  On  the  other  hand,  he  very  well  deserves,  and  is  specially 
fitted  for,  the  process  of  judicious  selection  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  in  the  collection  of  eighteenth-century  poets  which  M. 
Uzanne  has  recently  begun  at  the  Quantin  press  he  will  not  be 
passed  over. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  remarked  about  the  unpremeditated  verse 
which  Panard  poured  out  in  vast  quantities,  and  apparently  with- 
out effort,  is  its  spontaneous  and  genuine  character.  The  senti- 
ments may  be  false  or  conventional,  but  there  is  a  sincerity  of  con- 
viction about  the  singer  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  When 
Panard  says, 

II  n'y  a  rien  sur  la  terre 

De  si  bon  ni  de  si  beau  que  le  verre, 

he  says  an  absurdity,  no  doubt,  and  not  a  very  novel  absurdity 
either ;  but  of  his  individual  belief  in  the  proposition  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt.  There  is  a  quaint  epigram  of  his  which  in 
anybody  else's  mouth  might  seem  only  an  ingenious  conceit.  It 
runs  thus : — 

Tout  pasce,  amis  :  tout  passe  dans  la  tcrrc. 
Ce  sont  du  ciel  les  ordres  absolus. 

Tel  qui  voit  du  via  dans  mon  verre 

Dans  un  moment  n'en  verra  plus. 

Evidently  the  poet  has  just  been  struck  by  this  painful  application 
of  the  law  that  nothing  endures.  Not  Mr.  Browning  himself  feels 
more  keenly  the  inability  of  the  soul's  and  the  body's  hand-palms  to 
keep  one  good  fair  wise  thing  just  as  they  clasped  it.  In  all  the  line 
of  anacreontic  bards  Panard  perhaps  is  the  only  one  in  whom  this 
absolutely  genuine  tone  is  to  be  found.  He  does  not  sing,  or  drink, 
or  sing  about  drinking  because  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  or 
because  he  has  some  ingenious  notions  that  can  be  brought  in,  or 
for  any  other  reason  of  the  kind,  but  solely  because  he  believes 
what  he  says.  Hear  him,  for  instance,  in  the  following  song,, 
which  displays  a  very  remarkable  science  both  of  verse  and- 
rhyme : — 


J'ai  toujours,  Bacchus, 

Celebre  ton  j  us. 
N'en  perdons  pas  la  coutume. 
Seconde  moi, 
Que  peut  sans  toi 
Ma  plume  ? 
Coule  a  longs  traits 
Dans  mon  epais 

Volume. 
Vicns,  mon  cher  patron, 
Sois  mon  Apollon, 


Grace  a.  la  liqueur 

Qui  lave  mon  coeur, 
Xul  souci  ne  me  consume. 
De  ce  vin  gris 
Que  je  clidris 
L'eeume ! 
Lorsquc  j'en  boi 
Quel  feu  chez  moi 
S'allume ! 
Xeetar  enclianteur, 
Tu  fais  mon  bonheur  ; 


Vicns,  mon  cher  ami !    Quo  j'  t'     Viens,  mon  clier  ami !    Que  j'  tf" 
hume !  hume  ! 

Champagne  divin, 

Du  plus  noir  chagrin 
Tu  dissipes  1'aniertume. 
Tu  sais  muiir, 
Tu  sais  guerir 
Le  rhume. 
Quel  gout  flatteur 
Ta  douce  odeur 

Parfume ! 
Tour  tant  de  bienfaits 
Et  pour  taut  d'attraits 
Viens,  mon  cher  ami !  que  j' t'  hume .' 

Here  is  a  less  quaint  and  artificial  arrangement  of  rhyme  which,, 
however,  is  not  without  its  charms : — 

J'aime  Bacchus,  j'aime  Manon,  En  partageant  ainsi  mes  vceux 

Tous  deux  partagent  ma    ten-       Mon  cceur  en  est  plus  a  son  aise  ; 
dresse  :  Quand  il  mo  manque  l'un  des  deux 

Tous  deux  ont  trouble  ma  raison  L'autre  me  soulage  et  m'appaise. 

Par  une  aimablc  et  douce  ivresse.      Ah!  etc. 
Ah !  qu'elle  est  belle.  Ah !  qu'il  est 
bi>n  ! 

C'est  le  refrain  de  ma  chanson. 


Quand  le  vin  coulc  dans  mon  oneur 
Et  que  ma  mignonne  est  prc'sente, 

Je  ressens  une  vive  ardeur 
Et  dans  un  doux  transport  je 
chante, 

Ah!  etc. 

Nanette  en  me  brulant  d'amonr 
Me  rend  le  vin  plus  agre'able  ; 

Le  vin  par  un  juste  retour 
La  rend  a  mcs  yeux  plus  aimablc. 

Ah !  etc. 


De  Manon  si  j'avais  le  coenr, 

Lui  scul  pourroit  me  satisfaire, 
Mais  ses  refus  ou  sa  rigueur 

Mc  rendent  le  vin  ne'eessaire. 
Ah!  etc. 

Dos  maux  qu'elle  me  fait  sonftVir 

C'est  ce  nectar  qui  me  de'livre. 
Vingt  fois  elle  m'a  fait  mourir, 
Viugt    fois    Bacchus    m*a  fait: 
revivre ! 
Ah  !  etc. 

Here,  again,  is  an  epigram,  than  which  many  worse  have  found 
their  way  into  anthologies,  old  and  new  : — 

Lorsquc  le  chantrc  de  la  Thrace 
Dans  les  souibres  lieux  desoendit, 
On  punit  d'abord  son  audace 
Par  sa  femme  qu'on  lui  rendit. 
Mais  bientot  par  un  justice 
Qui  lit  hormeur  au  dieu  des  morts, 
Co  dieu  lui  reprit  Eurydice 
Pour  prix  de  ses  divins  accords. 

Marmontel  called  him  "le  La  Fontaine  du  Vaudeville,"  and, 
bold  as  is  the  appellation,  it  is  perhaps  not  destitute  of  appro- 
priateness. Panard  really  had,  and  did  not  affect,  the  curious 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  wit  which  distinguished  his  more 
famous  predecessor.  Ilis  funeral  discourse  on  the  unfortunate 
Gallet,  to  whose  tomb  he  had  been  paying  a  furewell  visit,  is  an 
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instance.  "  lis  me  l'ont  uiis,  monsieur,''  said  be  to  a  sympathizing 
acquaintance  who  met  him  iu  the  street,  and  inquired  the  reason 
of  his  evident  disquietude ;  "  ils  me  l'ont  mis  sous  une  gouttiere  ! 
Lui  qui  depuis  lYige  de  la  raison  n'a  pas  bu  un  seul  vorre  d'eau  !  " 
It  would  be  an  entire  misconception  of  the  character  of  the  man 
to  see  in  this  the  sort  of  ill-timed  joke  that  Chamf'ort  or 
Rulhieres  might  have  made.  It  is  exactly  the  idea  which  might 
occur  to  anybody,  but  which  no  ono  but  a  child  would  express 
without  some  malicious  intent. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  estimates  of  the  value  of  childish- 
ness in  full-grown  men.  Panard,  however,  is  at  least  interesting 
as  the  last  genuine  specimen  of  it  in  a  literature  where  its  mani- 
festations had  once  been  many.  In  other  contemporary  singers 
there  is,  indeed,  imouciancc  ;  but  it  is  insouciance  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  souci.  They  say,  "  I  don't  care  about 
getting  into  the  Academy,  not  I,"  and  they  proceed  to  prove  this 
bv  laboriously  attacking  in  a  hundred  epigrams  the  institution 
which  is  beneath  their  notice.  They  say  "  I  was  born  gay,''  and 
they  keep  a  private  journal  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  pure 
gall".  There  is  nothing  of  this  about  Panard.  His  heaven  is,  in- 
deed, a  somewhat  curiously  placed  heaven,  for  it  is  to  be  found  in 
a  well-stocked  cellar.  But  no  believer  in  the  most  mystical  of  re- 
ligions could  celebrate  his  belief  more  assiduously  or  with  a  more 
cheerful  and  unhesitating  devotion. 


RESTORATION  OF  SOUTHWELL  MINSTER. 

THE  "battle  of  the  roofs "' has  broken  out  in  a  fresh  place. 
The  field  of  conflict  has  been  transferred  from  Hertfordshire 
to  Nottinghamshire,  where  it  rages  with  all  its  old  intensity.  De- 
feated at  St.  Albans,  where  we  may  now  see  the  high-pitched  roof 
stretching  majestically  from  end  to  end  of  the  gigantic  nave,  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  with  Mr. 
Morris  as  their  leader,  have  opened  a  new  campaign  at  South- 
well, only  to  sustain  an  equally  crushing  overthrow.  South- 
well Minster,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  one  of  our 
proximate  cathedrals,  and  there,  as  at  St.  Albans,  much  has 
to  be  done  to  adapt  the  Minster  to  its  new  dignity.  It  is 
true  the  cases  are  not  quite  parallel.  Southwell  Minster,  having 
been  for  centuries  the  seat  of  a  well-endowed  collegiate  church, 
■which  somehow  managed  to  survive  the  shock  of  the  Reformation 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  panic-stricken  and  unintelligent  legislation 
of  the  Church  reformers  of  the  last  generation,  has  always  been 
maintained  in  complete  structural  soundness ;  nor  has  any  ex- 
tensive system  of  repair  been  needed,  as  at  St.  Albans,  to  preserve 
the  fabric  from  collapse.  In  this,  too,  Southwell  is  more  fortunate 
(or  unfortunate  ?)  than  her  Hertfordshire  sister,  that  while  the 
guardians  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans  have  had  to  beg  im- 
portunately to  preserve  the  building  from  utter  ruin,  a  very  large 
sum — we  believe  between  20,000^.  and  30,000?. — rescued  from  the 
plunder  of  the  collegiate  foundation  is  available  for  the  restoration 
of  the  fabric.  This  restoration  has  been  long  projected,  and  has  re- 
peatedly been  the  subject  of  public  animadversion  during  the  last 
lew  years.  One  of  our  contemporaries,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  the  anti-restorationists,  but  not  always  guiding  its  zeal  with 
knowledge  or  discretion,  sounded  the  note  of  alarm.  Southwell 
Minster,  it  told  us,  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  axes  and  hammers 
of  the  restorer.  The  ancient  flat  ceilings  covering  the  nave  and 
transepts  were  to  be  removed  ;  the  low  roofs  were  to  be  replaced 
by  roofs  of  a  high  pitch  ;  the  western  towers  were  to  be  capped 
with  huge  leaden  spires ;  the  choir  was  to  be  pulled  to  pieces,  its 
stalls  destroyed,  and  the  whole  rearranged  to  suit  modern  notions 
of  ritual  propriety.  The  restoration  which  had  been  slowly 
creeping  round  the  fabric,  to  the  obliteration  of  the  features 
which  told  its  architectural  history,  showed  what  was  in  store  for 
the  remainder.  If  not  checked,  the  mason  would  soon  effectually 
wipe  out  all  its  architectural  interest,  and  make  Archbishop 
Thomas's  venerable  Minster  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  modern 
building.  The  indictment,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  sweeping  one. 
The  reply  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  architect  to  whom  the 
•work  of  restoration  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, was,  however,  perfectly  easy.  The  roof  and  ceilings 
whose  threatened  demolition  was  denoimced  as  an  act  of  Van- 
dalism were  modern  constructions  dating  from  the  conflagration 
of  1 7 1 1  ;  the  proposed  spires  were  exact  reproductions  of  those 
needlessly  removed  in  1S01 ;  the  stalls  mourned  over  were  plaster 
copies,  by  Bernasconi,  of  the  old  stone  stalls  still  remaining 
intact ;  while  the  fittings  of  the  choir,  with  its  denl  pews  and 
cumbrous  galleries,  blocked  arches  and  choked  aisles,  exhibited  an 
example  of  every  thing  that  was  to  beavoided  in  church  arrangement. 
If  former  restorers  had  substituted  copies  of  the  Norman  windows 
for  those  inserted  in  later  times,  with  the  mistaken  object  of  bringing 
every  part  of  the  church  back  to  its  original  design,  no  such  tam- 
pering with  mediaeval  work  would  be  possible  now;  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  restoration  being  the  religious  conservation  of 
every  ancient  feature,  to  whatever  style  it  belonged,  and  absti- 
nence from  all  change  which  could  tend  to  obscure  the  history  of 
the  building. 

So  complete  an  answer  to  every  count  of  the  indictment 
silenced  the  opponents  for  a  time.  Besides,  they  were  employing 
all  their  artillery  against  the  restorers  of  St.  Albans,  and  had  none 
to  spare  for  the  defence  of  Southwell.  A  random  shot  was  fired 
every  now  and  then  to  remind  the  Southwell  authorities  that 
they  were  being  watched,  and  had  better  take  care  what  they  were 


about.  A  slight  passage  at  arms  in  the  Times  between  Mr.  Street 
and  Precentor  Venables  brought  into  prominence  the  difficulty 
caused  by  the  beautiful,  but  inconvenient,  high  close  choir 
screen.  But  no  serious  opposition  to  the  restoration  was  at- 
tempted, and  Mr.  Christian  was  allowed  to  mature  his  design  un- 
molested. The  peace,  however,  was  hollow.  Mr.  Morris's  force 
was  biding  its  time.  No  sooner  was  the  St.  Albans  campaign 
definitely  settled  than  it  began  to  open  the  trenches  before 
Southwell.  If  the  restorers  could  not  be  routed  they  might  be 
effectually  harassed,  and  their  operations  rendered  very  uncom- 
fortable. The  scheme  might  be  denounced  as  a  piece  of 
barbarism,  destructive  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  Minster 
and  of  its  value  as  a  national  record,  and  a  good  deal  of 
wholesome  indignation  might  thus  be  awakened.  For  this 
purpose  a  memorial — "  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola" — was  prepared 
and  presented  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in  whose  hands, 
since  the  final  extinction  of  the  Chapter  in  1 873,  the  destiny  of 
the  Minster  has  rested.  This  memorial,  to  the  amazement 
of  all  who  remembered  the  choir  of  Southwell  in  its  old  be- 
pewed  and  begalleried  condition,  opened  with  a  protest  against  the 
removal  of  the  fittings,  as  "  an  entirely  unnecessary  alteration," 
since,  though  they  were  "  modern  and  poor  in  quality,''  they  were 
quite  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  cathedral  service.  When  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  these  fittings  deplored  by  Mr.  Morris  and 
his  friends  consisted  of  deal  pews  of  the  meanest  kind,  with  thin 
oak-panelled  fronts  in  the  feeble  Gothic  of  the  day,  put  up  about 
sixty  years  since  (the  lead  of  the  roof's  being  sold  to  meet  the 
expense),  and  huge  galleries  containing  private  boxes  for  high-class 
worshippers,  which  filled  up  the  lovely  Early  English  arches  and 
reduced  the  aisles  to  low  dark  passages  cabined  off  into  closets  and 
coal  cellars,  and  that  their  arrangement  was  utterly  subversive  of 
the  first  principles  of  ritual  propriety,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  rebound  which  has  brought  men  of  the  highest  culti- 
vation and  intelligence  to  defend,  perhaps  even  to  admire,  the  tasteless 
monstrosities  of  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  all  intelligent  lovers 
of  our  ancient  churches  and  minsters  to  relieve  them,  and  to  demand 
their  preservation  as  authentic  relics,  historically  valuable  as  "  mark-  * 
ing  a  period."  Fanaticism  can  hardly  go  further  than  when  the  re- 
tention of  such  galleries  as  used  to  encumber  the  lovely  choir  of  South- 
well is  advocated  as  imparting  "  a  fitted  look  to  a  big  building  "■ — 
which,  if"  never  intended  to  be  nakedly  seen  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,"  was  certainly  never  meant  to  be  entirely  blocked  up  and 
hidden — as  "  concealing  nothing  that  is  not  sufficiently  expressed 
elsewhere"  (here  the  memorialists  are  beyond  us;  do  they  mean 
that  if  one  or  two  bays  of  an  aisle  are  left  open,  all  the  other  bays 
may  be  cut  in  two  by  galleries,  and  rendered  invisible  ?)  and  as 
"  helping  to  give  a  homely  and  inhabited  appearance  to  the  edifice." 

This  is  amazing  language  to  be  held  by  architects  and  artists  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fifty  years  ago  indeed  there 
would  have  been  nothing  astonishing  in  it.  We  fancy  that  we 
used  to  hear  such  language  in  the  early  days  of  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  when  "  rash  young  men  "  led  the  assault  on  pews 
— "  pens,"  they  used  ignominiously  to  call  them — and  galleries,  in 
which,  we  were  gravely  told,  it  was  "  impossible  to  pray,"  and 
fluttered  the  propriety  of  churchwardens  and  rectors  to  whom 
these  time-honoured  arrangements  were  almost  as  sacred  as  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  Royal  Supremacy.  But  when  we  find 
a  Society  established  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
deprecating  the  removal  of  a  wretched  deal  gallery,  foisted  into  a 
thirteenth-century  building  hardly  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
we  rub  our  eyes  and  ask  what  these  gentlemen's  definition  of 
"  ancient  "  is,  and  what  sense  they  give  to  the  "  protection  "  they 
are  pledged  to  extend  to  our  old  buildings.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  they  would  feel  themselves  bound  to  "protect"  Southwell 
Minster  from  the  intrusion  of  such  a  hideous  deformity  if  it  were 
now  contemplated  ?  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  an  existence  of  half  a  century  reverse  the  character  of  an  art, 
and  lead  intelligent  and  cultivated  men  to  denounce  as  something 
akin  to  desecration  the  removal  of  a  hideous  incumbrance,  the 
erection  of  which,  if  projected  now,  they  would  with  equal 
vehemence  protest  against  Y  The  Society,  if  true  to  its  title,  has 
before  it  so  valuable  and  so  necessary  a  career,  and,  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  last  few  days  in  its  vigorous  but  temperate  action 
on  behalf  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  can  prosecute  its  work, 
when  it  deigns  so  to  do,  without  revolting  common  sense, 
that  we  the  more  regret  to  see  its  powers  for  good  weakened, 
and  its  influence  with  thinking  men  rendered  nugatory,  by 
an  obstinate  fanaticism  which  resists  all  change  simply  as 
change,  and  would  consecrate  the  worst  abominations  of  an 
age  when  the  spirit  of  art,  as  of  religion,  was  all  but  dead,  by 
investing  them  with  the  false  halo  of  antiquity.  But  these  choir 
fittings — including  also  the  Bernasconi  plaster  screens,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which,  though  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Christie, 
may  legitimately  be  regretted  by  the  most  orthodox  ecciesiolo- 
gist  as  really  remarkable  works,  full  of  ancient  feeling,  and  well 
deserving  the  place  they  have  found  in  the  Art  Museum  at  Not- 
tingham— are  things  of  the  past.  So  the  memorialists  proceed  to 
those  works  which  are  as  yet  only  contemplated,  and  which 

they  hope  their  intervention  may  avert.    They  understand  and 

a  thrill  of  horror  runs  through  the  whole  anti-restoratiouist  body 
at  so  monstrous  a  plan — that  the  "  Commissioners  have  sanctioned 
a  scheme  for  removing  the  present  low-pitched  roofs  and  the  flat 
ceiling,  and  substituting  high-pitched  roofs  open  internally  throu'di- 
out  the  church."  Against  this  design  they  urge  that  the  present 
roofs  have  existed  lor  centuries,  appearing  in  Hollar's  engraving  in 
Dugdale's  Mcniaslicon,  that  all  trace  of  the  design  of  the  original 
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Toof  has  been  lost,  and  that  restoration  must  he  conjectural ;  that 
the  flat  ceilings,  though  confessedly  modern  and  rude  in  style  and 
execution,  probably  represent  not  unfaithfully  those  destroyed  in 
the  Are  of  17 11,  and  (a  point  on  which  the  memorialists  lay 
great  stress)  that  such  an  alteration  of  the  roofs  will  involve 
the  "  obliteration "  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  the 
wooden  lantern"  between  the  two  western  towers;  which  lan- 
tern is  really  nothing-  more  than  a  portion  of  the  roof  some- 
what awkwardly  raised  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  large  Perpendicular  west  window,  the  tracery  of  which 
the  flat  ceiling,  if  prolonged,  would  have  cut  across  and  par- 
tially hidden.  On  these  grounds  they  express  the  hope  that 
the  Commissioners  will  refrain  from  carrying  "  out  an  alteration  " 
which  they  deem  to  be  "  perfectly  unnecessary  and  uncalled- 
for,  and  which  will  in  no  sense  add  to  the  safety  or  beauty  of  the 
Church  ";  and  they  call  upon  them  to  "  devote  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  to  the  preservation  in  its  present  state  of  the  interesting 
building  committed  to  their  charge." 

Such  a  memorial,  proceeding  from  a  body  of  highly  cultivated 
ruen,  sonie'of  theni  eminent  in  their  respective  professions,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  art  in  its  highest  phase,  could 
not  fail  to  receive  the  most  respectful  consideration.  But  what  is 
the  truth  ?  The  Minster  as  we  see  it  now  is  the  mutilated  wreck 
of  storm  and  lire,  and  the  victim  of  a  base  economy  which  exe- 
cuted essential  repairs  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  and  brutally 
pulled  down  what  it  was  inconvenient  to  restore.  The  lowering 
of  the  roofs  may,  indeed,  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively 
early  period.  The  late  Prebendary  Dimock,  long  connected  with 
this  church,  to  the  elucidation  of  whose  history  he  devoted  his 
rare  archaeological  gifts,  states  that  "  no  record  remains  when  the 
church  so  unhappily  lost  its  high  pitched  roof  and  lofty  gables," 
and  agrees  with  the  memorialists  that  "  they  were  certainly  gone 
before  1672,  when  Hollar's  engravings  were  executed,  where  they 
are  represented  both  in  nave  and  choir  in  the  same  form  as  they 
are  now."  Mr.  Christian  is  inclined  to  question  the  value  of 
„  this  evidence,  Hollar's  engravings  "  not  being  sufliciently  accu- 
rate to  stand  against  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  building' 
itself.''  But,  though  the  accuracy  of  the  drawings  in  the  Mon- 
aslicon  is  far  from  unimpeachable,  and  they  may  be  proved  to 
be  incorrect  in  a  multitude  of  minor  points,  Hollar  was  too 
good  a  draughtsman  to  misrepresent  so  essential  a  feature  as  the 
pitch  of  a  roof;  and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  iu  believing  that, 
when  he  took  his  view  of  Southwell  Minster,  the  roofs  and  gables 
"w  ere  of  the  same  form  as  we  now  see  them.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  weathei-mouldings  on  the  central  tower  prove  that 
the  roofs  were  originally  of  a  high  pitch,  and  that  their  present 
flattened  form  may  be  traced  to  later  alterations,  due,  as  Mr. 
Christian  says,  rather  to  "  economical  reasons  than  to  any  considera- 
tions as  to  satisfactory  effect."  The  process  adopted  was  indeed  one 
which  has  been  repeated  in  hundreds  of  our  churches,  with  the  same 
result  of  loss  of  outline.  The  ends  of  the  beams  resting  on  the 
wall  plates  bacame  decayed ;  the  rotten  part  was  sawn  off',  and  the 
samo  timbers  were  used  again,  their  shortened  length  necessitating 
a  flatter  roof,  with  a  more  obtuse  angle.  Nothing  has  been  more 
destructive  than  this  process  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  our 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  Whether  in  the  colossal  mass  of  St. 
Albans,  and  the  less  vast,  but  still  mighty,  fabric  of  Southwell,  or 
in  the  smallest  village  church,  the  effect  has  been  equally  disas- 
trous. "The  poor  church  has  become,"  in  Mr.  Dimock's  words, 
"  iu  comparison  with  what  it  once  was,  mutilated,  debased,  and 
earth-clinging ;  a  wretched  lifeless  remnant,"  a  poor  parody  of  its 
former  self.  The  first  and  most  essential  step,  therefore,  in  any 
well-considered  restoration  is,  where  possible,  to  raise  the  roofs  to 
their  original  elevation,  and  to  reconstruct  the  old  gables.  This  may 
be  done  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  at  Southwell,  where  the 
trace  of  the  old  roof  on  the  central  tower  precisely  determines 
the  angle  taken  by  the  rafters.  The  "  identity  "  of  the  church 
therefore,  instead  of  being,  as  the  memorialists  strangehy  assert, 
"  destroyed,"  will  be  restored — its  identity,  that  is,  with  the 
minster  as  it  first  rose  in  its  stately  proportions  as  the  mother- 
church  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  ;  while  its  value  as  a  national 
record,  so  far  from  being  "  placed  in  jeopardy,"  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  reinstatement  of  its  form  as  it  appeared  in  the 
days  of  our  Norman  and  Plantageuet  Kings.  The  removal  of 
the  flat  ceilings  and  the  opening  of  the  roof  to  its  full  height  is  a 
sepai'ate  consideration.  That  these  ceilings,  however  "  broad  and 
simple  in  design,"  dwarf  the  church,  and  have  no  intrinsic  beauty 
to  recommend  them,  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  equally  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  interior  will  gain  greatly  in  dignity  by  their  removal.  But 
a  ceiling  either  perfectly  flat,  as  at  St.  Albans  and  the  transepts  of 
Peterborough,  or  slightly  coved,  as  in  the  nave  of  that  cathedral, 
was  the  normal  covering  of  the  wider  spaces  of  our  great  Norman 
churches ;  and,  if  the  desire  of  the  architect  is  to  reproduce  the 
church  in  its  original  form,  a  ceiling  on  the  old  lines,  but  of  better 
workmanship,  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the 
design  of  the  first  builders  than  the  proposed  open  roof.  We 
believe  that  it  is  intended  to  retain  the  flat  ceiling  in  the  transepts. 
We  should  not  be  altogether  sorry  to  hear  it  was  to  be  extended  to 
the  nave. 

As  we  understand  that  the  reroofing  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
together  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  lofty  western  spires  and  the 
restoration  of  the  tall  pyramidal  roof  of  the  exquisite  Decorated 
chapter-house,  is  actually  contracted  for,  and  will  be  commenced 
forthwith,  the  action  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancieut 
Buildings  will  have  proved  as  ineffectual  in  this  case  as  it  did  at 
St.  Albans.    It  will  not,  however,  have  been  in  vain  if  it  tends  to 


convince  some  of  the  members  of  that  Society  of  the  real  injury 
which  is  being  done  to  the  excellent  cause  for  the  promotion 
of  which  it  was  established  by  the  mistaken  mode  in  which  its 
leaders  have  sought  to  give  expression  to  the  principles  it  pro- 
fesses, and  have  jeopardized  by  their  unreasoning  fanaticism  the 
buildings  which  they  desired  to  protect.  There  must  be  many 
besides  the  Bishop  of  Truro — who  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
Society  by  the  harassing  obstructiveness  and  uncalled-for  inter- 
ference of  the  Committee  in  the  matter  of  the  old  parish  church 
at  Truro,  while  Mr.  Pearson  was  taking  so  much  trouble  and 
showing  so  much  ability  iu  incorporating  all  its  most  valuable 
portions  into  the  new  cathedral  of  which  it  will  form  part — who 
will  find  themselves  compelled  to  sever  their  connexion  with  a  body 
which  would  pledge  them  to  the  maintenance  of  deal  pews  and 
galleries,  and  resistance  to  the  restoration  of  the  undeniably 
ancient  features  of  a  building  because  it  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  them  two  or  three  centuries  back. 


MISSING  SHIPS  AND  CASTAWAY  PASSENGERS. 

nPHE  passengers  of  the  Guion  steamship  Arizona  who  have 
lately  been  landed  at  Liverpool  from  the  Caspian  have 
reason  to  thank  Providence  and  recent  improvements  in  ship- 
building for  a  very  fortunate  escape.  The  Arizona  was  going  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  knots,  when  she  ran  into  a  drifting  island  of 
ice  which  threatened  to  topple  over  upon  her  bodily.  As  it  was, 
the  foredeck  was  encumbered  with  falliug  masses  said  to  have 
been  several  tons  in  weight ;  the  iron  bows  were  shivered,  though 
happily  the  bulkheads  remained  intact ;  and  the  vessel  must  in- 
fallibly have  gone  down  by  the  head  had  it  not  been  for  the 
solidity  of  the  workmanship  and  the  strength  of  the  water-tight 
compartments.  It  is  certain  that  any  ordinary  steamship,  and  far 
more  one  of  the  old-fashioned  liners,  would  have  been  reported 
"  missing  "  after  so  tremendous  a  collision.  It  is  seldom  we  have 
so  circumstantial  an  account  of  an  escape  from  such  imminent 
danger,  and  the  interesting  narratives  of  some  of  the  passen- 
gers supply  a  painfully  clear  explanation  of  those  secrets  of  the 
ocean  which  can  only  in  each  separate  case  be  solved  by  an 
effort  of  imagination.  As  a  rule,  the  great  Atlantic  steam- 
packet  Companies  can  boast  of  a  surprising  immunity  from  dis- 
asters. Yet  disasters  have  happened  from  time  to  time,  and 
one  of  the  most  terrible  occurred  some  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  City  of  Boston  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  Mersey  in  tho 
month  of  February,  never  to  be  heard  of  again.  We  do  not  re- 
member whether  it  was  suggested  at  the  time  that  she  had 
encountered  anything  more  serious  than  the  ordinary  rough 
weather  that  may  be  expected  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  It  was  hardly  doubted  that  she  had  met  with  a  similar 
mishap  to  that  which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  Arizona ;  and 
now  we  may  in  some  measure  picture  the  scenes  on  board  when, 
instead  of  being  assured  after  the  lirst  moments  of  alarm  by  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  escape,  her  passengers  were  awakened  from 
an  untroubled  sense  of  security  to  face  the  certainty  of  sudden 
and  terrible  death. 

It  is  almost  impossible  indeed  fully  to  realize  the  horrors  of  a 
contrast  which  illustrates  perhaps  more  forcibly  than  anything 
else  the  uncertainties  of  human  existence.  No  doubt  we  talk  of 
the  dangers  of  the  deep,  of  the  plank  between  the  sailor  and 
eternity ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  passengers  who  book  them- 
selves with  one  of  the  leading  steam  Companies  hardly  dream  of 
the  possibility  of  the  voyage  having  an  unlucky  termination.  The 
class  of  people  who  are  liable  to  be  cast  away  and  drowned  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  those  who  go  to  sea  in  superannuated  merchant 
ships,  overladen  screws,  and  undermanned  colliers,  and  who  have 
habitually  to  face  recognized  risks  in  a  calling  that  is  known  to  be 
dangerous.  It  is  a  rare  event  when  a  great  passenger  steamer  like  the 
Loudon  founders  at  sea,  and  we  hear  afterwards  how  croakers, 
sagacious  after  the  mishap,  had  predicted  all  manner  of  misfor- 
tunes for  her,  as  she  sat  low  in  the  water,  "  like  a  floating  coffin." 
In  any  case,  if  there  should  be  peril  attending  a  sea  voyage,  there 
is  a  vague  impression  that  there  will  be  time  enough  to  think 
about  it ;  that  lifeboats  will  come  off  to  the  vessel  in  the 
breakers ;  that  lines  carried  out  from  the  land  will  bridge 
the  boiling  surf;  in  short,  that  somehow  or  other  you  will 
be  saved,  being  quit  for  the  fright  and  perhaps  a  ducking.  Em- 
barking on  one  of  the  great  ocean  steamers,  the  mind  is  so  full  of 
minor  interests  and  anxieties  that  there  is  no  room  to  conjure  up 
extravagant  phantoms.  Whether  or  not  you  have  the  terrors  of  sea- 
sickness before  your  eyes,  there  is  always  a  question  of  your  little 
comforts  and  luxuries.  You  are  pre-occupied  as  to  the  position  cf 
your  berth,  and  especially  as  to  the  fellow-tenants  of  your  cabin. 
You  are  talking  over  the  comparative  merits  of  the  cuisine  of  rival 
Companies,  pro  bably  drawing  comparisons  to  the  disadvantage  of  ths 
one  vou  have  happened  to  patronize  ;  and  you  are  criticizing  the 
manners  of  the  captain,  and  possibly  his  seamanship.  As  ths 
days  go  on  with  their  slow  monotony,  you  gradually  settle  down 
into  the  routine  of  the  floating  boarding-house.  You  make  your- 
self more  and  more  at  home,  as  you  conform  yourself  to  the  new 
life  and  form  intimacies  with  your  temporary  companions.  \oa 
cut  into  the  after-dinner  rubber,  or  join  in  the  little  dance,  or  are 
persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  choral  accompaniments,  though 
you  make  small  pretension  to  voice  or  ear.  Should  it  happen 
to  blow,  if  you  are  a  tolerable  sailor  and  have  learn- d  to 
keep  your  sea-legs,  you  only  appreciate  your  homelike  conilorte 
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the  more.  There  is  something:  soothing  in  smoking1  your  evening 
cigar  in  the  little  deck-saloon,  as  the  lamps  are  swaying  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  floor,  and  the  wind  is  moaning  through  the  shrouds 
and  rattling  the  funnel-stays.  There  is  somethiug  exhilarating  in 
making  a  short  rush  through  the  sleet  to  the  caLin  hatchway ; 
when  the  blackness  of  the  night  seems  all  the  blacker  for  the  light 
you  have  left  and  the  light  you  are  going  to.  Of  course  you 
ought  to  pity  the  poor  sailors  keeping  their  cold  watch  on  deck  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  thought  of  their  discomfort  docs  not 
send  a  genial  glow  through  your  seltish  heart,  as  you  turn  in  in 
your  comfortable  cabin  and  tuck  the  blankets  snugly  rouud  you. 
You  have  closed  a  fairly  well-spent  day  of  trivialities,  and  are  re- 
cruiting to  kill  time  in  an  equally  satisfactory  way  ou  the  morrow. 

All  at  once  you  are  rudely  awakened  by  a  shock  which  possibly 
shoots  you  on  to  the  floor.  The  ship  is  still  quivering  from  stem 
to  stern  ;  there  is  a  heavy  rasping  aud  rending  of  timber  forward  ; 
and  then  follow  the  shrill  shrieks  of  women,  and  of  men  too, 
piercing  through  the  duller  roar  of  the  storm.  Or,  should  the  acci-  j 
dent  take  place  in  a  calm,  it  may  be  scarcely  a  whit  less  horrible, 
especially  if  there  is  fog.  Perhaps  tho  cabin  door  may  be  I 
jammed  by  the  starting  of  the  bulkheads  ;  aud  in  that  case 
it  is  like  being  nailed  up  alive  iu  a  collin.  If  it  be  not, 
your  first  impulse  is  to  rush  on  dick  and  lind  out  what  is 
the  matter;  and  that  is  what  nineteen  people  out  of  twenty 
will  do.  In  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  in  the  devouring 
anxiety  to  know  what  is  happening,  there  is  no  time  for  the  most 
hurried  toilet.  Those  who  are  the  feeblest  are  probably  the 
most  frightened,  and  it  is  much  if  they  have  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  draw  ou  a  pair  of  boots  and  snatch  a  blanket.  There,  in 
the  motley,  half-naked  crowd  in  the  saloon  or  on  deck,  is  nothing 
but  horror,  terror,  and  confusion.  At  least  the  very  few  who 
keep  their  presence  of  mind  can  exercise  no  appreciable  influence 
in  calming  the  rest.  In  such  a  surprise  as  we  have  been  imagin- 
ing, even  the  captain  has  no  comfort  to  give.  To  the  groups 
that  separated  so  cheerfully  a  few  hours  before,  those  lively 
reunions  round  the  piano  or  in  the  smoking-room  seem  as  if  they 
had  happened  years  or  ages  before,  so  entirely  have  circumstances 
been  revolutionized.  But  events  are  maturing  so  rapidly  that 
there  is  no  time  to  think.  Those  who  have  staggered  on  to  the 
heaving  deck  can  hardly  keep  their  footing  on  the  slippery  slope, 
even  if  they  have  laid  hold  of  some  shroud  or  are  clinging  to  the 
hatches.  And  the  omiuous  slope  of  the  deck  gradually  becomes 
more  precipitous,  as  down  below  in  the  fog  or  in  the  darkness 
forward  theyr  hear  the  rushing  and  the  gurgling  of  the  water, 
which  is  surely  filling  the  fore  hold  as  the  vessel  settles  down  by 
the  head  before  the  final  plunge  in  the  whirlpool. 

Whether  the  ship  has  come  to  grief  in  the  darkness  of  a  stormy 
night,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  in  the  treacherous  still- 
ness of  a  blinding  fog,  the  fate  of  the  passengers  may  be  more 
fortunate  should  she  go  down  at  once.  For  their  miseries  may 
he  only  aggravated  and  prolonged  when  some  haudfuls  of  them 
succeed  in  getting  away  in  boats  which  never  survive  to  reach  the 
shore  or  a  passing  vessel.  The  odds  are,  we  suppose,  that  when 
a  strong  steamer  shivers  against  an  iceberg,  she  may  still  keep 
afloat  for  a  greater  or  shorter  time.  It  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
discipline  and  courage  if,  in  the  surprise  aud  confusiou  of  the 
moment,  the  regular  boat  crews  answer  to  the  call  to  lower  away. 
But  it  too  often  happens  that  the  lowering  gear  is  out  of  order, 
that  the  men  managing  it  are  unskilled  at  the  work,  that  the  boat 
is  swamped  almost  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  water,  or  broken  in 
pieces  by  the  billows  against  the  side  of  the  ship.  Should  it  be 
safely  lowered,  it  is  but  too  easy  to  imagine  the  excitement  that 
prevails  among  the  many  who  are  drawing  in  a  lottery  in  which 
there  can  be  prizes  for  only  a  few.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
among  those  who  are  let  down  over  the  steep  sides  of  the  ship  into 
the  watery  abyss  that  is  but  dimly  lighted  by  the  lanterns  tossing 
in  the  boat  below,  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  believe  that  Englishmen  generally  in  such  circumstances 
feel  bound  by  humanity  and  honour,  or  by  the  force  of  common 
opinion,  to  make  way  for  their  weaker  and  more  helpless  com- 
panions. But  these  women,  eager  for  the  chance  of  lite  whether 
for  their  own  sakes  or  for  their  children,  have  either  been  ! 
crushing  forward  in  overpowering  agitation,  or  they  had  col-  I 
lapsed  into  stupor  till  they  were  roused  by  others  "who  were 
thinking  and  acting  for  them.  In  either  case  they  are  sure  to  I 
he  ill  provided  for  a  voyage  in  mid-ocean  starting  in  the  dark-  1 
ness  of  a  winter  night.  Packed  as  closely  as  the  boat  can  i 
bear;  huddled  together  on  the  hard  benches  or  crouching 
in  water  upon  the  planks  in  the  bottom;  the  rain  or  sleet 
I  eating  down  on  them  ;  a  bitter  wind  searching  their  marrow 
through  the  clinging  fold3  of  their  coverings,  with  a  wave  every 
now  and  then  breaking  in  on  them  and  setting  the  men  to  bale, 
they  count  tho  weary  hours  of  night,  till  in  the  dulling  of  their 
overtaxed  faculties  they  almost  lose  thought  of  the  flight  of 
time.  The  arousing  in  the  morning  with  the  break  of  day  must 
be  like  coming  from  under  the  influence  of  an  anodyne  in  the 
course  of  a  painful  operation,  except  that  these  sufferers  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  their  miseries.  Their  hope  may  be  that 
they  are  in  the  track  of  vessels,  or  they  may  have  to  quit  the 
track  and  resign  that  chance  in  order  to  steer  a  course  for  the 
nearest  Land.  The  men  may  labour  heavily  at  the  oar3  without  ] 
ever  catching  sight  of  a  sail  or  of  the  smoke-wreath  from  a 
distant  steamer.  Or  their  eyes  may  be  gladdened  by  the  vision  for  j 
which  they  have  been  straining,  and  yet  they  may  be  passed  un- 
perceived  after  all  in  the  agonies  of  disappointed  hope.  But  we  | 
need  not  follow  them  further.   Such  things  have  happened  but  j 


too  often,  and  will  happen  again ;  but  it  is  a  consolation  to  believe 
that  they  happen  with  decreasing  frequency,  and  that,  though 
rivalry  may  sometimes  endanger  steamers  by  inducing  them  to 
aim  at  perilously  quick  passages,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  enterprise 
of  competing  lines  makes  the  ocean  passages  safer  every  year. 


PINAFORE  INTERVIEWED. 

13E0PLE  who  do  not  happen  to  have  read  the  New  York  Herald 
-  (triple  sheet)  of  November  6  are  unaware  of  certain  things 
which  we  propose  to  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  them.  They  may 
be  glad  in  the  first  place  to  become  acquainted  with  some  capa- 
bilities of  expression  in  the  English  or  American  language  of 
which  they  may  not  have  dreamed,  unless  indeed,  like  the 
gifted  being  who  has  written  the  first  part  of  an  article  headed 
"  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  the  Builders  of  II. M.S.  Pinafore,"  they 
have  been  mindful  of  that  childhood's  happy  hour  in  which  they 
first  knew  that  "  Balbus  has  built,  or  is  about  to  build,  a  wall." 
'With  this  memory  fresh  in  their  minds  they  might  have  said  that, 
"  by  the  time  these  lines  reach  you,  the  author  and  composer  of 
H.M.S.  Pinafore  will  have  landed,  or  be  just  about  to  landr  in 
America/'  but  would  perhaps  have  hardly  reached  the  height  of 
saj-ing  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  "  collocate  a  few  notes"  con- 
cerning Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  sur- 
prised, as  probably  Mr.  Gilbert  himself  will  be,  to  learn  that  the 
clever  playwright  has  written  such  comedies  as  An  Old  Scare,  and 
they  may  well  be  puzzled  by  the  information  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  : — "  More  recently  he  (Mr.  Gilbert)  in  Gretchen 
has  made  a  daring  attempt  to  deal  with  a  subject  consecrated  by 
the  genius  of  Goethe,  which  the  author  asserts  in  the  preface  to 
the  published  edition  of  it  has  not  had  a  fair  trial."  But,  if  the  London 
Correspondent  of  the  Herald  seems  to  delight  in  mystifying  his 
readers  as  to  the  authorship  of  Faust,  the  "  interviewer,"  who 
follows  close  on  his  heels,  makes  up  for  it  by  dealing  at  first  with 
the  simplest  facts  in  the  simplest  way.  "  It  was  a  bitter  cold  morn- 
ing," he  writes  with  an  impressive  severity  which  he  hastens  to 
correct  by  a  poetical  touch  in  the  next  sentence,  in  which  he  states 
with  becoming  simplicity  the  fact  that  "  the  two  famous  repre- 
sentatives of  English  comic  opera  were  still  at  breakfast,"  but  adds 
that  they  were  "  delightfully  ensconced  amid  a  bevy  of  charming 
American  young  ladies."  This  charming  picture  did  not,  how- 
ever, overcome  the  Herald  reporter's  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  moment.  Like  Mr.  Stanley  when  he  greeted  Dr.  Livingstone, 
he  came  straight  to  the  point  in  these  solemn  words : — "  I  have 
come  here  from  the  Herald  to  greet  you  upon  your  arrival  on 
American  soil " — which,  by  the  by,  they  had  not  yet  reached. 
Strange  to  say  Mr.  Gilbert  was  so  little  impressed  by  the  gravity 
of  this  address  that  he  "  laughed,  and  amiably  introduced  his 
comrade  in  arms  Mr.  Sullivan  ";  after  which  the  two  comrades  in 
arms  and  the  messenger  of  the  Herald  descended  to  a  state-room 
where  "  the  reporter  found  a  seat  on  a  large  cigar-box,  containing, 
according  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  statement  "  (the  reporter  is  evidently 
filled  with  a  caution  befitting  his  important  post),  "not  less  thau 
five  hundred  cigars,  while  the  composer  crouched  upon  another  box, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  rested  himself  as  well  as  he  could  against  the 
sharp  wooden  edge  of  his  berth." 

The  conversation  was  for  some  little  time,  we  are  told,  of  the  most 
informal  kind,  iu  which  it  resembled  the  attitudes  of  the  people  sup- 
porting it ;  and  the  first  thing  recorded  is  that  the  "  comrades  in 
arms  "  confessed  that  the}'  had  rather  dreaded  being  "  interviewed," 
but  did  not  care  how  otten  they  went  through  the  process  if  it 
was  always  as  pleasant  as  the  Herald  reporter  made  it.  On  his 
side  the  interviewer  was  much  delighted  at  finding  the  interviewed 
did  not  resemble  the  accounts  which  he  had  heard  of  them, 
"  which  represented  more  especially  Mr.  Gilbert  as  a  man  of 
austere  and  haughty  temperament."  The  reaction  carried  him  into 
an  extravagance  of  enthusiasm  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
studied  severity  of  his  opeuing  address,  and  he  records  that  "it 
would  appear  to  the  most  indifferent  observer,"  and  much  more 
then  to  the  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald,  "  that  they  must 
shed  gladness  upon  any  company  in  which  they  happened  to  be." 
Having  told  us  amongst  other  things  that  Mr.  Sullivan  "  keeps  a 
monocle  dangling  over  one  eye  while  the  other  twinkles  merrily 
at  you,"  which  is  certainly  a  remarkable  feat,  the  reporter 
goes  on  to  give  us  some  choice  extracts  from  the  conversa- 
tion. Here  is  one  of  them: — "'It  is  rather  hard,'  said 
Gilbert,  with  great  good  humour,  '  when  one  has  done  for 
years  serious  work — work  at  least  aiming  to  be  so — to  find,  after 
all,  that  a  frothy  trifle  like  this  should  have  so  far  exceeded  in  its 
success  the  work  which  one  has  held  in  far  more  serious  estimation. 
For  we  really  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be  such  an  extraordinary 
success,  you  know ! '  "  Producers  of  "  frothy  trifles  "  have  been 
known  to  make  similar  complaints  before  now ;  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  case  is  not,  after  all,  a  particularly  hard 
one.  Having  learnt  this  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  reporter,  anxious 
no  doubt  to  do  justice  to  the  impartiality  of  the  Ilercdd,  turned 
his  attention  to  Mr.  Sullivan  (as  to  whom  he  had  previously  dis- 
covered that  his  eyes  were  soulful),  and  took  advantage  of  a  re- 
mark of  the  composer's,  as  to  the  popularity  of  Pinafore,  to  open 
fire  upon  him  with  a  question  which  showed  the  versatility  of  his 
own,  and  presumably  of  the  Herald's,  nature.  "  Under  what  in- 
spiration," he  asked,  with  a  frankness  which  again  reminds  us  of 
our  old  friend  Balbus,  "  was  it  composed — champagne,  or  Bass's 
ale  ?  "    "  Mr.  Sullivan  " — and  this,  we  think,  "  is  greatly  to  his 
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credit" — laughed  and  explained  that  much  of  the  music  was 
written  while  he  was  seriously  ill.  The  reporter,  conscious  of  his 
great  mission,  plied  him  with  yet  more  questions,  the  first  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  splendid  simplicity  which  it  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  he  ever  abandoned.  "  Did  these  striking  airs," 
he  asked,  "  occur  to  you  spontaneously,  or  did  you  have  to  search 
for  them,  as  it  were  ?  "  This  question  was  answered,  and  still  the 
reporter  was  insatiable.  He  asked,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "  queried," 
how  the  words  came  to  fit  the  music  so  well ;  and,  having  been 
satisfied  on  this  point,  said,  "  Did  you  expect  these  familiar  quo- 
tations from  Pinafore  to  become  the  popular  catchwords  which 
they  now  are  ?  "  "  Never  !  "  was  Mr.  Gilbert's  serious  and  emphatic 
reply,  and  of  course  the  reporter  answered  him  with"  What,  never?  " 

Mr.  Gilbert  went  on  to  say  something  which,  it  seems  (to  us, 
was  well  worth  saying  when  he  was  questioned  about  the  next 
piece  to  be  produced  by  himself  and  Mr.  Sullivan.  His  notion  in 
this,  as  in  Pinafore,  he  said,  was  "  to  treat  a  thoroughly  farcical 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  serious  manner."  This  is,  we  think,  the 
true  spirit  of  burlesque ;  and,  if  the  tragedy  in  The  Critic  were  played 
as  Mr.  Gilbert  causes  his  pieces  to  be  played,  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  funny  than  it  is  when  actors  overlay  it,  as  they  are 
wont  to  do,  with  imparted  comic  business  and  "  gag."  The  rest  of 
the  conversation  is  of  a  less  interesting  character,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  pleasant  to  be-assured  that  "it  went  chattily  on"  until  it 
was  broken  up,  not  by  the  arrival,  but  by  the  "  advent,"  of  the 
Custom-house  officers.  When  this  happened  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
reporter  notes,  declared  his  five  hundred  cigars  and  some  new 
clothes  brought  for  an  American  friend,  and  then  appeared  on  deck 
"  wrapped  in  a  huge  fur-trimmed  overcoat,  in  which  he  paced  the 
deck,  the  cynosure  of  fill  eyes."  Every  one  who  looked  at  him  or 
at  his  comrade  in-arms  "  seemed  to  give  a  good-natured  smile — the 
very  air  in  which  they  had  their  being  appeared  to  be  infectious 
with  hilarity."  In  this  sentence  we  again  are  reminded  of  the 
caution  imposed  on  the  Herald  reporter  by  his  weighty  office. 
He  will  not  commit  himself  rashly,  as  an  ordinary  mortal  might. 
He  might  be  deceived  by  a  vain  semblance,  and  he  guards  him- 
self against  future  reproach  by  suggesting  that  the  smiles  and 
hilarity  infecting  the  air  in  which  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Gilbert 
had  their  being  maj7,  after  all,  have  been  delusive  appearances. 
When  he  comes  to  deal  with  such  solid  facts  as  Custom-house 
officers,  he  feels  more  at  liberty  to  speak  freely,  and  without 
saying  anything  about  "seeming"  or  "  appearing,"  he  boldly  sets 
it  down  that  "  even  the  Custom-house  officers,  usually  so  ada- 
mantine, were  melted  and  turned  quite  civilly  to  the  author  and 
composer  of  the  Pinafore." 

To  have  seen  these  things  was  much,  but  it  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Herald  reporter.  He  evidently  felt 
that  his  report  ought  to  sparkle  with  witticisms  picked  up  from 
the  "  comrades  in  arms,"  and  as  they  did  not  happen  to  make 
any  jokes  during  the  interview  which  they  were  compelled  to 
undergo,  he  was  reduced  to  picking  up  some  at  second-hand,  or, 
as  he  himself  puts  it,  "  the  passengers  told  the  reporter  of  some  of 
the  many  witty  things  said  by  Gilbert  during  the  trip."  Then  he 
tells  us  these  witty  things,  with  the  heading  "  Gilbert's  Funny 
Sayings."  This  is  the  first  of  them.  "  At  dinner  on  one  oc- 
casion when  the  dessert,  composed  "  (very  oddly)  "  of  pie  and  tart, 
was  brought  in,  the  author  imitating  the  rhythm  of  '  Good-bye, 
Sweetheart,'  drily  and  sententiously  said,  '  Good  pie,  sweet  tart, 
good  pie,'  which  created  immense  laughter."  And  this  is  the 
second  and  last : — "Another  evening  the  captain  came  down  with 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  the  lappel  of  his  coat.  A 
French  passenger  remarked  that  the  captain  was  decore.  "  Yes," 
Mr.  Gilbert  said  quickly,  "  Quarter-deck-ore  " ! 
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GERMANY,  PRESENT  AND  PAST.* 

GIVEN  an  author  well  known  as  a  man  of  varied  and  curious 
reading,  and  who  is  obviously  a  shrewd  observer  to  boot ; 
and  given,  together  with  a  subject  full  of  matter,  a  sound  con- 
ception of  a  rational  and  relatively  thorough  way  of  treating  it, 
there  seems  some  reason  for  disappointment  when  the  result  is 
an  unsatisfactory  compilation  like  that  before  us.  We  have  not 
often  read  a  preface  with  greater  pleasure  than  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's,  for  it  shows  him  to  be  alive  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
world  has  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  descriptions  of 
the  pays  des  milliards  and  its  inhabitants,  there  is  still  ample  room 
for  an  English  attempt  to  trace  the  results  visible  in  the  German 
civilization  of  the  present  to  their  causes  in  the  past.  The  list  of 
authorities,  which  in  an  appendix  Mr.  Daring-Gould  recommends 
to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  any  of  the  subjects  treated  in  his 
book,  seems,  on  the  whole,  a  judicious  selection,  though  here  and 
there  it  has  something  of  the  fortuitousness  of  a  second-hand  book- 
seller's catalogue ;  and  though  we  cannot  suppress  a  fear  lest,  in 
continuing  their  studies  concerning  the  German  nobility,  some  of 
Mr.  Baring-Gould's  readers  should,  like  their  guide  himself,  incline 
to  a  predilection  for  Vehse.  Manifestly,  too,  the  author  of  Germany, 
Present  and  Past,  has  had  some  personal  experience  of  certain 
aspects  of  German  society,  and  has  kept  his  eyes  open  during  the 
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annual  visits  which,  as  he  informs  us,  he  has  paid  to  Germany 
since  the  year  1871,  and  which,  to  judge  from  internal  evidence, 
seem  largely  to  have  taken  the  direction  of  Freiburg-im-Breis"-au. 
What,  then,  is  in  the  present  instance  missing  in  his  workman- 
ship ? 

In  the  first  place,  when  Mr.  Baring-Gould  applies  himself  to 
extracts  and  quotations,  "  suffiaminandus  est,"  "  as  Augustus  said 
of  Haterius."  At  the  close  of  his  preface  he  remarks  (as  many 
less  experienced  authors  have  been  known  to  remark  before  him) 
that  "his  difficulty  has  been  rather  what  to  leave  unsaid  than 

;  what  to  say,''  and  he  allows  that  he  may  in  the  former  respect  not 
always  have  judged  rightly.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  his  omis- 
sions, for  who  would  profess  to  exhaust  such  themes  as  German 
education  and  the  German  army,  to  say  nothing  of  German 
women,  and  the  Kidturkumpf,  in  a  chapter  apiece?    But  we 

I  venture  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  not  a  little  of  what  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  has  squeezed  into  his  all  too  narrow  framework 
might  have  been  omitted  without  real  damage  to  his  design.  Thus 
his  first  chapter  (On  the  Upper  Nobility)  would  have  been  com- 
plete for  its  purpose  without  the  copious  lists  of  names  ex- 
tracted (in  the  notes  to  pp.  23-25)  apparently  from  some  Adels- 

:  lexicon  ;  and  in  the  chapter  following  (On  the  Lower  Nobility) 
fewer  illustrations  would  have  sufficed  of  the  heraldic  fact  that 

I  so  many  German  families  have  horns  in  their  crests.    In  dis- 

,'  cussing  the  sufficiently  wide  subject  of  education  in  Germany, 
it  is  perhaps  more  than  liberal  to  devote  twenty-five  out  of 
forty-nine  pages  to  the  shortcomings  of  English  schools,  school- 

'  masters,  and  scholastic  agents.  Elsewhere,  too,  the  scissors 
seem  to  have  been  opened  at  too  wide  an  angle.  Indeed  there 
is  in  these  volumes  a  general  want  of  care  which  one  would 
gladly  overlook  if  it  could  be  attributed  to  mere  lack  of  time, 

!  or  of  opportunity  for  supervision  of  details.  Misspelt  German 
words  and  names  are  as  excusable  in  the  columns  of  an  Eng- 
lish daily  newspaper  as  are  misspelt  English  ones  (over  which 
we  make  so  merry)  in  the  Paris  Figaro.  But  we  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  discomfort  in  meeting,  in  a  work  intended  to  tell  us  all 
about  Germany,  with  such  oddities  as  the  "  battle  of  Marchfeld," 
the  "  nieder  Adel,"  "  Einsiedenlers,"  "der  edeler  Herr  von 
Pudlitz,"  and  the  like,  and  with  so  wrong  a  rendering  of  a  common 
phrase  as  that  in  the  translation  of  Maria  Theresa's  announcement 
to  the  Viennese  of  the  birth  of  her  first  grandson  (vol.  i.  p.  194). 
Such  things  are  mere  trifles,  although  they  tend  to  show  that  Mr. 
Baring-Gould's  reflections  might  even  more  advantageously  have 
been  published  in  the  ninth  than  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  series  of 
visits  to  Germany.  What  is  of  very  much  greater  importance  is 
that  he  is  as  little  to  be  depended  on  for  historical  correctness  as 
for  grammatical  accuracy,  and  that  he  blunders  in  his  facts  as 
often  as  in  his  forms.  This  is  all  the  more  vexatious  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  not  one  of  the  class  of  writers  prone  to 
speak  without  their  book,  nor  does  he,  as  a  rule,  require  to  be 
told  what  book  it  would  be  undesirable  for  him  to  be  without. 

Carelessness  may  excuse  many  things ;  but  they  should  not  come 
close  together  like  the  spots  on  a  leopard,  and  thus  seem  charac- 
teristic. We  had  not  read  half  a  dozen  pages  of  the  first  volume 
of  Germany,  Present  and  Past,  before  we  began  to  grow  uneasy. 
In  what  sense  can  Mr.  Baring-Gould  mean  the  mysterious  words 
that  "  Franconia  fell  to  Austria  through  the  extinction  of  the 
Ilohenstaufen  "  ?  A  few  pages  further  we  find  the  "  Emnerors  of 
Austria  "  at  work  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  !  The 
subsequent  description  of  the  results  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
is,  to  say  the  least,  imperfect.  "  The  Rhenish  Palatinate  was 
gone."  Bather,  half  of  it  was  restored  to  its  hereditary  line. 
"  Every  member  of  the  Empire  .  .  .  had  the  right  of  con- 
tracting treaties  with  every  European  Power,  the  Emperor  alone 
excluded."  Is  this  a  free  translation  of  the  well-known  exception, 
"  Neeiusmodi  foedera  sint  contra  imperatoreni  et  imperium  "?  To 
come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  it  will  assuredly  startle  many  per- 
sons who  might  be  impatient  as  to  such  musty  cavils  as  the  above, 
to  learn  that,  among  the  States  which  have  "  gone  either  into 
limbo  or  among  the  mediatized,"  is  Saxe-Gotha.  Duke  Ernest 
long  ago  gave  up  to  Prussia  the  command  of  his  troops  :  but  that 
is  not  mediatization,  and  could  hardly  be  called  "  going  into 
limbo  "  with  Nassau  and  Hesse-Cassel.  But  the  small  States,  past 
and  present,  have  clearly  been,  as  the  phrase  is,  too  many  for  Mr. 
Baring-Gould.  After  noticing  the  surviving  sovereign  principality 
of  Liechtenstein,  he  gratuitously  adds  that "  the  still  smaller  county 
of  Bentheim  has  been  virtually  absorbed  into  Prussia ;  and,  as  a  re- 
compense for  resigning  his  sovereignty,  the  head  of  the  House  has 
been  given  the  title  of  Prince  (Fiirst),  instead  of  that  of  Count." 
Who  would  suspect  from  this  that  the  county  of  Bentheim  re- 
mained with  Hanover  till  1 866,  when,  with  Hanover,  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  "  virtually"  absorbed  into  Prussia  ;  and  that  the 
Counts  of  Bentheim  became  Princes,  not  in  1866,  or  (as  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  subsequently  states)  in  1837,  but  in  1817?  In  his 
account  of  the  destruction  of  sovereignties  by  the  Act  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  Mr.  Baring-Gould  seems  to  overlook  the 
circumstance  that  this  Act  had  been  preceded  by  the  Reichsdepu- 
tationshauptschluss  of  1 803,  which  all  but  put  an  end  to  the  spiritual 
principalities,  and  reduced  the  number  of  Imperial  cities  to  half-a- 
dozen.  We  may  incidentally  remark  that  the  Act  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine  nowhere  employs  the  term  "  mediatized  " — a 
word  often  loosely  applied,  as  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  when  he 
speaks  of  Prussia  as  "  mediatizing""  Hohenzollern-IIechingen  and 
Sigmaringeu  in  1849. 

All  these  instances  are  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book,  but  the  second  is  not  reassuring.    Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  here 
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already  in  an  asserting  mood,  and  makes  general  statements  with 
an  air  of  well-founded  self-contidence.  But  we  are  at  present  only 
concerned  with  errors  as  to  fact,  not  with  what  seem  to  us  errors 
in  taste  or  in  judgment.  Is  it  a  fact  that  German  princes  "  very 
often  confer  gentility  for  life  "  only  ;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
elegantly  puts  it,  "  a  burger  blossoms  into  Herr  von  Sauerkraut, 
but  his  sons  fall  back  into  Sauerkraut  and  Biirgerthum  again  "  ? 
Surely  "  persdnlic/ier  Adel,"  if  ever  conferred  at  the  present  day,  is 
quite  exceptional.  Again,  if  Mr.  Baring-Gould  will  refer  to  his 
Almanack  de  Gvtha,  he  will  easily  convince  himself  of  the  erro- 
neousness  of  his  statement  that  "  only  the  reigning  duke  is  a 
Ilerzog,  the  other  brothers  are  Grafen."  They  take  the  title  of 
Prince  for  ordinary  use,  but  all  the  brothers  of  the  reigning 
Saxon  Dukes  are  fferzoge  zu  Sachsen ;  so  that  the  above 
sentence  contains  a  double  mistake.  To  descend  into  the  regions 
of  the  bureaucracy,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  been  misled  if  he  sup- 
poses that  Rryierunysrath  is  a  purely  honorary  title.  Majora 
canamus.  The  summary  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  move- 
ment of  1S48,  short  as  it  is,  seems  calculated  to  confuse  rather 
than  to  refresh  the  memory.  The  meeting  at  Cologne  between 
the  deputation  of  the  National  Assembly  and  King  Frederick 
William  IV.,  and  his  request  that  they  should  not  leave  out  of 
their  calculations  the  fact  that  there  were  princes  in  Germany,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  them,  we  can  only  suppuse  to  refer  to  the 
King  of  Prussia's  famous  refusal  of  the  offer  of  the  Imperial  crown, 
made  to  him  at  Berlin  on  April  3,  1849.  But  then  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  continues  his  account  by  the  statement  that  "a  volley  dis- 
persed the  rioters  in  Berlin,"  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  a 
reference,  though  to  be  sure  it  would  be  a  strangely  misleading 
one,  to  the  sufficiently  serious  Berlin  insurrection  of  March,  1848. 
The  statement  which  follows,  that  "  the  revolution  came  to  an 
end,  but  it  had  left  its  victims,  especially  in  the  South,"  is  per- 
fectly correct.  But  whom  does  Mr.  Baring-Gould  mean  by  "  the 
Grand  Dukes  "  who  had  flung  the  gentry  to  the  wolves  "  ?  Why 
should  Saxe-Weimar  alone  be  made  representative,  with  Baden, 
of  the  German  sovereigns  who  made  concessions  ?  But  Mr. 
Baring-Gould,  whose  repeated  references  to  Les  Cloches  de 
Corncville  would  almost  suggest  that  he  has  derived  an  analogue 
from  another  well-known  opera  bouffe,  seems  to  think  the  terms 
"  Grand  Duchies  "  and  petty  sovereignties  synonymous.  Elsewhere, 
speaking  of  Prussian  annexations,  he  says  that  "  Grand  Duchies 
have  been  absorbed  in  quick  succession."  To  which  does  he  refer  ? 
At  all  events  not  to  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  which,  by  a  kind 
of  historical  prolepsis,  he  immediately  afterwards  states  to  have 
gone  with  Hanover  to  make  Prussia  "  round  apace."  But,  "  pre- 
sent "  or  "  past,"  Mr.  Baring-Gould  flies  over  all  sorts  of  facts  in 
his  Pindaric  way.  He  speaks  of  spiritual  and  temporal  electors 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  of  Cassel  as  a  court  at  the 
present  day.  Probably  nobody  knows  better  than  he  how  far  he  is 
from  correctness  in  both  cases ;  but,  if  so,  what  was  there  to  pre- 
vent his  exercising  greater  care  ? 

We  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  following  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  through  these  and  other  details  were  there  not  a 
noteworthy  correspondence  between  his  looseness  and  what  we 
may  call  his  roundness  of  statement.  With  the  utmost  free- 
dom, and  at  the  same  time  with  an  assumption  of  the  most 
impartial  breadth  of  view,  he  surveys  Germany  from  Memel 
to  Vaduz,  and  unfalteringly  pronounces  on  its  institutions,  its 
morals,  and  its  manners.  Now,  when  a  critic  is  so  little  ham- 
pered by  any  sentiment  tending  in  the  direction  of  reticence,  we 
always  feel  specially  anxious  to  be  certain  about  the  premisses 
on  which  he  founds  his  conclusions ;  but,  as  it  unfortunately 
happens,  historical  statements  as  to  details  of  the  "  Past "  are 
more  easily  tested  than  sweeping  assertions  as  to  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  "Present."  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
describing  as,  in  our  opinion,  recklessly  exaggerated,  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  repetition  of  the  old  charge  that  the  (feminine)  "  ideal  of 
German  men  now  is  the  good  housekeeper  ....  the  husband's 
wedding-present  to  his  bride  is  invariably  a  cookery-book.  He 
desires  her  to  remember  nothing  of  her  school-learning  but  her 
table  of  aliquot  parts."  When  we  meet  with  such  assertions  as 
these,  which  dissolve  the  grain  of  truth  they  contain  till  it 
becomes  almost  imperceptible,  we  feel  irresistibly  tempted  to 
retort  the  famous  query — "  With  whom  can  this  observer  have 
lived  ?  "  But  rather  than  set  experience  against  experience,  we 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould  the  test  of  popular  fiction  which 
he  himself  applies.  How  far  does  his  conclusion  correspond  to  that 
which  a  reader  of  Freytag  would  draw  as  to  German  ideas  of  the 
place  of  woman  in  society  ?  But,  says  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  literary 
women  in  Germany  have  never  been  treated  with  fairness,  and  at 
the  present  day  are  hunted  down  by  common  consent.  Half  a 
century  ago  their  fate  was  bad  enough  ;  "  whenever,"  as  he  pleas- 
ingly expresses  it,  "  the  German  woman  stepped  out  of  the  kitchen, 
she  fell  into  the  sewer."  Nowadays,  if  she  is  to  succeed — say  as  a 
dramatist — she  has  in  her  plays  to  reflect  the  passing  humours  of 
the  people,  or  see  her  pieces  hissed  down.  The  illustrative  ex- 
ample will  amuse  those  of  his  readers  who  know  anything  of 
the  German  stage  of  the  present  generation.  Justice  to  woman 
would,  as  he  give3  us  to  understand,  have  made  a  great  dra- 
matist of — Frau  Charlotte  Birch-Pleilfer.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  add  a  word  in  derogation  of  the  claims  of  that  venerated 
household  name.  Concerning  the  concHtion  of  the  German  stage 
in  general  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  experience  is  more  recent  than 
our  own ;  but  we  are  dull  enough  altogether  to  miss  his  mean- 
ing when  he  says  that  "  the  drama  has  not  yet,  in  Germany,  ob- 
tained a  firm  footing  "  ;  and  fortifies  this  observation  by  the  appa- 


rent antithesis — "  Shakspeare  is  more  acted  on  the  stages  in 
Fatherland  than  in  England.  Schiller's  plays  are  insufferably 
tedious  ;  Goethe's  Egmont  intolerable."  We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand whether  this  represents  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  opinion,  or  that 
of  the  German  public  since  the  days  of  the  war  and  the  Griinder- 
periode  ;  but  he  speaks  for  himself  when  he  returns  to  Madame 
Birch-Pfeill'er,  some  of  whose  works,  as  he  simply  states,  "  can 
never  die." 

More  than  one  of  the  chapters  in  these  anything  but  dull 
volumes,  which  begin  with  the  nobility,  upper  and  lower,  and  end 
with  a  brief  discourse  on  the  stove,  furnish  abundant  evidence  that 
their  author  n^.ght  have  written  a  valuable  as  well  as  entertaining 
book  had  he  but  carefully  followed  the  method  clearly  indicated 
by  himself.  He  is  happiest,  as  we  should  have  expected,  in  tracing 
the  growth  of  institutions,  and  thus  accounting  for  the  popular 
sentiments  connected  with  them.  Thus  the  chapter  on  marriage 
is  well  worth  reading  in  itself,  and  supplies  a  very  clear  historical 
explanation  of  many  well-known  social  peculiarities  of  modern 
Germany — such  as  the  importance  attached  to  the  betrothal  or 
Verlobuny,  and  the  immediate  popularity  of  civil  as  against  eccle- 
siastical marriage  among  Protestants.  In  some  of  the  chapters 
which  deal  with  burning  questions  of  modern  German  politics, 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  at  all  events  striven  to  be  fair,  and  to  see 
both  sides.  In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Rulturkampf  (absurdly 
so  called),  he,  consciously  or  not,  adopts  a  very  noteworthy  view  ad- 
vanced by  Count  Arnim  in  a  recent  pamphlet.  The  growth  of 
Ultramontanism  in  Germany  is  largely  due  to  the  policy  of  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Governments  in  "  negotiating  directly 
with  the  Pope  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  treating  with  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Germany  "  ;  and  the  false  step,  it  may  be  added,  is  one 
which  it  must  long  prove  impossible  to  retrace.  To  the  actual  re- 
sults of  the  struggle,  up  to  the  present  time  at  all,Vevents,  he 
rightly  declines  to  shut  his  eyes ;  and  indeed  the  story  is  one 
which  posterity,  of  all  nations  and  creeds,  will  read  with  wonder- 
ment. Nor  does  Mr.  Baring-Gould  judge  more  favourably  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  anti-Socialist  policy.  Since,  by  the  by,  he  refers  more 
than  once  to  the  Socialist  champion's  reply  to  "  Herr  Treischke," 
he  might  as  well  have  noticed  that  eminent  publicist's  charge  itself, 
which  would,  we  think,  have  suggested  a  reconsideration  of  parts 
of  this  chapter. 

We  were  unwilling  to  part  from  these  volumes  without  guard- 
ing ourselves  against  any  misinterpretation  of  the  view  we  feel 
compelled  to  take  with  regard  to  them.  We  have  left  unnoticed 
many  passages  which  strike  us  as  offences  against  good  taste,  and 
have  only  noticed  in  passing  a  general  manner  of  criticism  which 
to  our  mind  savours  too  strongly  of  the  garrulity  of  the  newspaper 
correspondent  who  has  nothing  particular  to  say.  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  ability 
of  saying  it.  Our  charge  against  him  is  only  that  of  over-haste  ; 
but  in  an  author  who  should  know  better,  over-haste  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  without  aggravating,  instead  of  extenuating, 
the  offences  caused  by  it. 


THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.* 

THE  country  which  Dr.  Wakefield  has  taken  on  himself  to 
describe  may  fairly  be  considered  under  two  aspects.  There 
is  the  Kashmir  of  poetry,  which,  for  climate,  high  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, undulating  valleys,  wooded  slopes,  and  lovely  lakes,  justifies 
all  that  enthusiastic  tourists  have  ever  written  about  it  in  prose  or 
verse.  And  there  is  the  Kashmir  of  politics,  which  discloses 
nothing  picturesque  or  beautiful  at  all,  but  suggests  visions  of  great 
ugliness.  Dr.  Wakefield's  production  deals  with  the  land  from 
both  these  points  of  view,  though  inclining  to  the  poetic  aspect  of 
things.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  delights  of  a  summer 
trip  in  which  exquisite  prospects  and  a  delicious  atmosphere  made 
him  utterly  regardless  of  dirt,  mosquitoes,  and  fleas.  He  also 
dabbles  a  little  in  history,  and,  though  thinking  that  Lord  Hardinge 
in  1 846  missed  a  grand  opportunity  and  sold  a  splendid  province  for 
a  paltry  sum,  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  Kashmiris  have 
got  quite  as  good  a  rule  as  they  deserve.  We  should  never 
think  of  comparing  Dr.  Wakefield's  book  with  such  a  complete, 
careful,  and  accurate  work  as  Mr.  Drew's,  nor  can  we  put  it  on 
anything  like  the  same  level  as  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson's  Abode  of 
Snoiv.  But  the  present  is  an  improvement  on  the  worthy  Doctor's 
Life  and  Travels  in  India,  with  its  threadbare  stories  and 
ludicrous  mistakes.  Even  now  Dr.  Wakefield  does  not  seem 
always  able  to  distinguish  between  what  is  worth  telling  and 
what  is  not ;  between  the  ordinary  experiences  of  any  one  who 
has  resided  a  few  months  in  any  part  of  India,  and  those  of  the 
tourist  who  enjoys  exception.il  advantages  or  who  can  put  familiar 
things  in  a  new  light.  He  describes  the  game  of  polo,  and  gravely 
records  that  it  is  "  very  exciting  to  watch  one  very-well  mounted 
man  driving  the  ball  before  him,  and  closely  pursued  by  friends 
and  foes."  We  imagine  that  many  well-dressed  ladies  may  have 
been  conscious  >  of  similar  excitement  on  beholding  this  novel 
and  unfamiliar  spectacle,  without  going  further  than  Hur- 
lingham.  He  was  surprised,  on  his  arrival  at  Srinagar,  to  find 
the  native  agent  presenting  him  as  a  visitor  with  a  sheep  or 
goat  and  a  basket  of  fruit,  on  the  part  of  the  Maharaja,  as  if  this 
were  not  an  ordinary  custom  with  native  potentates  in  most  other 
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provinces  of  India.  He  is  somewhat  vague  in  bis  renderings  of 
common  native  expressions  and  names,  and  he  speaks  of  the  gipsies 
as  talking  the  "  language  of  India,  with  many  Sanskrit  words  in- 
termixed," when  he  probably  means  that  Rommany,  as  was  shown 
long  ago  by  Mr.  George  Borrow,  has  indented  largely  on  the  Hindi, 
the  foundation  of  which  is,  of  course,  Sanskrit.  Occasionally  he 
quotes  phrases  and  proper  names  of  which  he  evidently  does  not 
know  the  meaning.  Tatar  or  Pathar  Musjid  is  simply  the  mosque 
of  stone.  Hangis,  boatmen,  we  take  to  be  a  mistake  for  "  manjhis," 
unless  the  former  be  some  local  phrase  ;  and  if  the  term  rishi  is  ap- 
plied to  a  Mahommedan  saint,  it  must  be  by  a  curious  perversion 
of  language,  as  it  is  pure  Sanskrit. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work  consists  of  certain  rules, 
printed  in  the  appendix,  which  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
officers — that  is,  public  servants  on  leave — and  other  travellers  visiting 
the  dominions  of  His  Ilighntss  the  Maharaja.  Kashmir  is  no  doubt  a 
charming  country  for  a  summer  tour,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  Lucretius, 
it  is  delightful  when  you  are  there  and  can  commiserate  those  who 
are  scorched  by  a  hot  wind  in  the  plains  of  India.  But  travelling 
in  the  happiest  of  valleys  has  its  snares  aud  discomforts:  coolies  or 
porters  cannot  always  be  had  ;  native  servants  in  the  train  of  the 
English  traveller  have  a  pestilent  habit  of  overloading  weak-kneed 
ponies;  sometimes,  accounts  are  not  discharged,  nor  are  supplies 
paid  for  punctually  :  and  the  irrepressible  subaltern  or  indepen- 
dent Briton  is  now  and  then  apt  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
Maharaja's  officers,  and  to  rave  much  as  the  typical  Englishman 
cf  Punch  is  believed  to  do  against  Continental  customs  and 
absurd  prejudices.  It  has  become  imperative  on  the  Punjab 
Government  to  depute  an  officer  specially  to  Kashmir  in  the 
season  in  order  to  redress  grievances  and  to  prevent  abuses,  and 
to  remind  visitors  that  they  are  travelling  in  the  dominions  of 
a  potentate  who  is  internally  independent,  and  that  they  are 
to  do  nothing  to  disgrace  their  own  national  character  or  to 
ollend  the  prejudices  of  Kotwals  and  Mahajuns.  Some  of  the 
rules  teach  the  rudiments  of  decent  behaviour.  Every  dark  man 
must  not  be  considered  tit  to  beat  the  jungles  for  game.  Presents 
are  not  to  be  accepted,  except  on  the  first  or  last  day  of  a 
visit,  when  a  basket  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  a  leg  of  mutton, 
may  be  taken.  Cows  and  bullocks  are  not  to  be  slaughtered. 
Herons  must  not  be  shot;  sporting  on  the  choice  preserves  of 
the  Maharaja  is  expressly  forbidden  ;  and  so  is  fishing  at  certain 
sacred  places,  as  well  as  on  the  Jhelum  between  the  first  and  third 
bridges  at  Srinagar,  for  the  convincing  reason  that  the  soul  of  the 
late  Maharaja  is  believed  to  have  migrated  into  a  trout.  Visitors 
are  not  to  pitch  their  tents  or  quarter  themselves  in  certain  pleasure 
grounds  aud  summer  palaces,  seeing  that  houses  have  been  built 
elsewhere  by  the  Maharaja  for  their  accommodation ;  and  after 
dark  native  servants  are  to  carry  lights.  This  sort  of  proviso  has 
a  Russian  twang  which  reminds  us  of  the  rules  for  the  city  of 
Warsaw,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  just  and  indispensable. 
In  fact,  many  an  Englishman  out  on  a  holiday  is  prone  to  consider 
the  Maharaja  as  existing  in  Kashmir  only  by  sufferance;  and  thus 
the  Punjab  Government  has  not  only  been  compelled  to  issue  a  strict 
code  of  rules  for  behaviour,  but  also  to  constitute  a  tribunal  which  is 
empowered  to  expel  offenders  and  send  them  back  to  the  plains. 
All  this  to  some  ears  may  sound  a  very  shocking  infringement  of 
liberty;  but  it  was  surely  high  time  to  interfere  when  half-starved 
villagers  were  being  pressed  into  service  to  beat  the  jungles,  and 
when  visitors  allowed  the  goods  of  native  merchants  to  be  mixed 
up  with  their  own  in  order  to  evade  payment  of  customs. 

Dr.  Wakefield,  we  have  no  doubt,  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  these  regulations,  which  are  a  terror  only  to  the  lawless  and 
unruly ;  and,  crediting  him  with  a  desire  to  impart  to  others  some 
of  the  enjoyment  which  he  derived  from  his  tour,  and  to  direct 
their  attention  to  spots  most  worth  a  visit,  we  find  several  useful 
hints  in  his  pages.  There  are  four  principal  routes  by  which  Kashmir 
can  be  entered,  and  it  is  usual  to  subdivide  this  classification,  and 
to  take  one  of  two  routes  on  leaving  Rawul  Piudi,  or  one  of 
two  others  on  leaving  Goojerat.  The  latter  place  is  now  only 
seventy-five  miles  from  Lahore,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
road. Rawul  Piudi  is  much  further  to  the  north.  Persons 
coming  from  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  Punjab  will 
naturally  choose  the  Pir  Panjal  route.  It  traverses  a  pass  rnoro 
thau  eleven  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  was  familiar  to  the 
Mogul  Emperors  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  But,  if 
possible,  travellers  ought  to  go  by  one  route  and  return  by 
another,  so  as  to  take  in  a  wide  range  of  scenery.  Mountain 
travelling  in  India  need  not  involve  much  more  danger  or  difficulty 
than  travelling  in  the  Tyrol.  Gentlemen  ride ;  ladies  aud  children 
are  carried  in  light  chairs  slung  on  the  backs  of  porters.  Rest- 
houses  are  provided  at  certain  stages  by  the  Government,  and  no 
prudent  traveller  starts  without  his  tents,  cooking  apparatus,  aud 
supplies.  Occasionally  there  is  an  awkward  snow-fed  river  or 
torrent  to  be  forded,  "  icily  regular  "  but  by  no  means  "  splendidly 
null";  and,  once  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  there  is  an  easy  descent 
into  the  vale.  The  letterpress  of  this  tour  is  enlivened  by  some 
very  fair  lithographs;  and  bridges  over  the  Jhelum,  ruins  of 
temples,  marble  pavilions,  and  mountain  passes,  have  the  merit  of 
fidelity  to  nature  as  they  are  reproduced  from  Mr.  Simpson's  ad- 
mirable photographs.  Every  traveller  notices  the  extreme  dirti- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  of  Srinagar,  aud  the  violation  by  them  of 
all  sanitary  rules  has  led  recently  to  unpleasant  outbreaks  of  fever. 
The  streets  of  the  capital  are  narrow  and  are  mere  roughly-paved 
lanes;  but  the  houses  have  a  picturesque  look,  being  built  of  bricks, 
burnt  or  sun-dried,  with  sloping  roofs  and  gable  ends,  the  whole 
made  water-tight  by  sheets  of  birch-bark  covered  "  with  a  mixture 


of  stones  and  earth."  There  is  trellis  work  about  the  windows,  in 
which  thin  glazed  paper  supplies  the  want  of  glass.  This  Eastern 
Venice,  as  some  persons  have  called  it,  is  inhabited  by  some 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  ;  the  men  physically  strong,  with 
aquiline  features,  and  the  women  tall,  with  good  complexions  and 
tine  white  teeth.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  point  in 
some  one*s  remark  quoted  by  Dr.  Wakefield,  that  the  women  are 
like  ancient  statues  just  exhumed  and  not  yet  properly  cleaned 
from  dirt  and  earth.  The  summer  palace  of  the  Maharaja  is 
mainly  remarkable  for  the  papier-mache  which  lines  the  whole  of 
the  walls  of  the  interior  and  the  ceilings.  Most  people  have 
heard  of  Kashmir  jewelry,  the  salvers,  trays,  goblets,  and  scent- 
bottles  of  silver,  as  well  as  of  the  trays  and  cigar-cases  of  papier- 
mache  manufactured  in  the  city,  aud  the  author's  account  of  those 
processes  is  concise  and  intelligible.  The  famous  shawls  are  manu- 
factured in  close,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
workmen  to  spend  from  two  to  even  three  years  in  weaving  a 
choice  pair  of  shawls.  The  threads  are  dyed  in  various  colours 
and  are  subsequently  dipped  into  rice-water ;  and  the  shawls, 
when  woven,  are  washed  to  get  rid  of  an}r  stiffness,  beaten  on  a  flat 
stone,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  because  the  hot  sun  would  ruin  the 
dye.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  be  told  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  this  valuable  manufacture  is  on  the  decline.  Pro- 
visions, however,  are  cheap  in  the  land,  and  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  abundant.  Sheep  may  be  had  at  the  price  of  from  one  to  four 
rupees  each,  being  the  rate  current  in  the  plains  of  India  some 
thirty  years  ago.  A  duck  or  fowl  may  be  bought  for  three  half- 
pence ;  aud.  altogether,  any  English  householder  who  is  careful 
about  his  expenditure  need  have  little  anxiety  about  his  commis- 
sariat on  such  a  tour. 

Leaving  the  capital,  the  author  went  in  the  usual  track, 
through  lakes,  a  caual,  and  the  river  Jhelum,  to  Soopar,  and 
thence  he  seems  to  have  made  excursions  in  different  direc- 
tions both  north  and  east.  He  is  of  opinion  that  silk  is  not  pro- 
duced to  the  extent  which  climate,  site,  and  the  abundance  of 
mulberry  trees  would  warrant.  Bears  are  said  to  devour  mul- 
berries voraciously  ;  and  we  can  credit  this  statement  much  more 
easily  than  we  can  a  nocturnal  visit  which  the  author  says  that 
one  of  these  animals  paid  to  his  camp-bed.  We  think  it  more 
probable  from  the  account  that  the  intruder  was  a  jackal,  as  these 
animals  are  often  found  in  the  hills.  Dr.  Wakefield  is  not,  we 
should  imagine,  an3rthing  of  a  sportsman ;  but  he  has  had  re- 
course to  others  for  hints  as  to  the  character  of  the  sport  to  be 
expected  in  Kashmir.  Every  year,  we  gather,  familiar  hunting- 
grounds  are  being  denuded,  and  the  game  retreats  further  off,  com- 
pelling shooters  to  take  wider  ranges.  Pheasants  and  partridges 
of  several  sorts  are  still  plentiful  in  some  tracts.  Waterfowl  swarm 
in  the  Wular  and  other  lakes,  and  woodcock,  though  not  specially 
mentioned,  are  to  be  met  with,  as  they  are  at  the  Neilgherries.  The 
absence  of  singing-birds  is  perhaps  not  altogether  to  be  regretted  ; 
and  indeed  we  have  often  observed  that  the  cries  of  common  birds 
are  intensified  and  exaggerated  in  the  East.  The  shrill  cry  of 
the  ordinary  grey  partridge,  which  in  plumage  is  not  so  very 
different  from  our  own  bird,  may  be  heard  at  sunset  half  a  mile 
off.  Quail  visit  the  hills  in  great  numbers  at  times,  but  are 
apt  to  shift  their  quarters  suddenly,  and  a  sportsman,  unless 
he  happens  to  hit  otf  the  very  time  when  the  autumn  crops  are 
just  cut,  may  not  see  a  bird  to-day  where  there  had  been  scores  or 
hundreds  three  days  before. 

We  wish  that  Dr.  Wakefield  had  been  at  the  pains  to  mark 
out  his  ovvu  routes  in  red  ink  on  his  own  map,  instead  of  using 
this  colour  to  give  the  general  track  for  the  use  of  tourists  from 
Gujerat  to  Srinagar,  and  thence  to  Murree.  The  result  is  a 
source  of  some  embarrassment.  But  he  saw  several  ruins  of 
note  to  the  east  and  south  of  Srinagar.  He  might  have  told  us 
something  more  of  a  ruined  capital  not  very  far  from  the  present 
one ;  and  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  quote  a  tradition  about  the 
soldiers  of  Alexander  being  lost  in  admiration  of  the  saffron 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pampore,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  proneness  of  Orientals  to  attribute  every- 
thing old,  mysterious,  or  remarkable,  to  either  Solomon  or  Alex- 
ander. Dr.  Wakefield  whimsically  suggests  that,  as  saffron  is 
grown  largely  iu  Eastern  Kashmir  and  in  Cornwall,  Cornishmen 
may  possibly  have  a  direct  Asiatic  origin.  This  train  of  thought 
naturally  leads  him  to  the  subject  of  mines,  and  he  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  "  veins  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  "  are 
onlv  waiting  for  the  experienced  hand  of  a  Cornish  miner  to  yield 
up  "their  treasures.  We  hardly  know  any  Eastern  country,  im- 
poverished by  famine,  misgovernmeut,  aud  oppression,  of  which 
the  same  has  not  repeatedly  been  said.  The  undeveloped  miueral 
resources  of  Persia,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  talked  of  as  endless 
sources  of  natioual  wealth,  aud  nothing,  iu  the  opinion  of  some 
critics,  is  wanted  there  except  a  railroad,  a  cargo  of  pickaxes,  and 
a  troop  of  miners  and  navvies.  The  sacred  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Islamabad  are  evidently  worth  a  visit ;  but, 
though  Dr.  Wakefield  managed  to  explore  this  spot,  the  dis- 
tance and  the  rough  road  prevented  him  from  getting  to  the 
cave  of  Umurnath,  which  is  annually  visited  by  thousands 
of  Hindu  pilgrims.  It  is  rather  provoking  when  a  traveller, 
undertaking  to  instruct  fellow-tourists,  is  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  the  descriptions  of  his  predecessors  because  want  of 
time  or  of  conveyances,  or  dislike  to  roughing  it,  prevents 
him  from  going  a"  little  out  of  the  ordinary  way.  Men  who 
intend  to  write  books  should  spare  no  exertions  _  to  see  re- 
markable places  and  note  recent  changes  with  their  own  eyes. 
The  ruined  temple  of  Martand,  near  Islamabad,  was,  however, 
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reached,  and  the  author,  between  his  own  notes  and  Vigne's 
travels,  gives  a  very  fair  description  of  this  ruin.  He  says  that 
the  natives  call  it  Pandu  Koru,  or  the  "  house  of  the  Pandus.'' 
What  the  natives  mean,  we  take  it,  is  that  the  temple,  in  their 
eyes,  dates  from  the  wars  of  the  Pandus  and  the  Kuvus  described 
in  the  Mahabharata.  The  massive  ruins  of  this  building,  with  its 
court  and  broken  colonnades,  attest  a  certain  greatness  of  concep- 
tion and  an  undoubted  solidity  of  construction  on  the  part  of  its 
builders,  whoever  they  were.  Its  present  state  of  decay  is  more 
probably  due  to  lapse"  of  time,  neglect,  and  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes "than  to  the  M  unsparing  hand  of  Secundar,  But-shikan,"  or 
Alexander  the  idol-breaker.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  conqueror 
familiar  with  Greek  art  should  order  his  soldiers  to  deface  such 
Hindu  structures,  even  if  this  story  rested  on  anything  better  than 
mere  tradition.  "We  havo  no  space  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  Martand  temple  was  built  by  Hindu  imitators  of 
"Western  art  or  by  Greek  architects  who  had  penetrated  to  the 
I  n-  Bast  Divers  and  scenery  and  a  line  climate  will  always  invest 
Kashmir  with  attractive  features,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  hope  that 
Dr.  Wakefield's  tour  may  prove  of  service  to  visitors,  whether 
thev  go  there  to  explore  ruins,  to  shoot  deer  and  markhor,  or  to 
recruit  their  frames,  jaded  and  worn  with  sundry  consecutive  hot 
seasons  in  the  plains. 


COXDKirS  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BIBLE.* 

T)  ESULTS  of  great  value  to  Biblical  history  and  archaeology 
JL\  have  followed  upon  the  operations  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion lund,  coupled  with  those  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology. Not  only  has  amass  of  original  information  been  directly 
gained  to  the  public  through  the  excavation  of  the  holy  sites, 
aud  the  scientific  survey  of  Palestine  embodied  in  the  large-scale 
map  now  in  progress  of  publication,  but  in  a  less  direct 
way  the  Fund  is  to  be  credited  with  work  of  permanent  and 
solid  value,  whether  wrought  out  by  the  hands  of  its  official 
staff  or  prompted  by  the  impulse  to  independent  investiga- 
tion and  research  given  by  their  example.  Besides  the  elabo- 
rate and  systematic  works  of  Captains  Wilson  and  Warren, 
there  has  been  opened  up  in  the  "  Quarterly  Statements  "  a  mine 
of  fresh  and  authentic  facts  bearing  upon  the  topography,  the 
physical  aud  animal  history,  and  the  ethnography  of  the  Bible 
lands.  The  long-promised  summary  of  results  designed  to  accom- 
pany and  illustrate  the  large-scale  map  has,  it  is  understood,  been 
kept  back  from  publication  by  the  absence  of  Captain  (now 
Colonel)  Wilson  upon  service  of  high  importance  iu  Asia  Minor. 
Much  of  the  ground  likely  to  be  comprised  in  this  forthcoming 
work  would  seem  to  be  traversed  in  the  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 
recently  drawn  up  by  the  engineer  officer  last  in  charge 
of  the  Survey,  Lieutenant  C.  II.  Conder,  jointly  with  his 
father,  Mr.  F.  R.  Conder,  who  has  long  been  known  for 
paiustaking  research  and  ingenious  speculation  in  the  field  of  Bible 
history  and  chronology.  Though  not  falling  within  the  direct 
scope  of  the  Fund,  or  included  among  its  recognized  publications — 
nor  yet,  we  should  hope,  intended  to  forestall  the  official  record  of 
labours  in  which  so  many  others  are  entitled  to  their  share  of 
credit — this  handy  little  volume  may  be  regarded  as  in  great 
measure  an  offshoot  of  the  original  enterprise,  and  as  embodying  a 
large  preparation  of  work  carried  on  under  its  auspices. 

The  first  and  most  indispensable  requisite  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
is  a  knowledge  of  its  chronology.  It  is  to  this  subject  in  the  first 
instance  that  the  compilers  of  the  Handbook  address  themselves. 
How  far,  it  maybe  asked,  is  it  possible  by  the  light  of  recent  dis- 
coveries— in  particular,  the  decipherment  of  the  long-buried 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  records — to  advance  beyond 
the  mere  sequence  in  point  of  time  obtainable  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  collation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  towards  the  absolute 
determination  of  the  cardinal  points  of  sacred  history  in  reference 
to  astronomical  time 't  It  is,  of  course,  not  until  we  come  to 
some  event  which  i9  plainly  historic  that  the  chronologist  has 
sure  ground  under  his  feet.  In  the  Pentateuch  it  has  long  been 
realized  that  not  until  the  time  of  Abraham  at  the  utmost  can 
any  such  references  to  independent  or  contemporary  history  be 
traced  as  may  give  the  approximate  fixity  required.  And  it  is 
accordingly  with  the  life  of  that  patriarch  that  the  chronicle  or 
practical  detailed  chronology  of  the  Bible  may  ba  taken  to  begin. 
vVith  schemes  of  chronology  anterior  to  this  date  the  concern  of 
the  student  is  simply  of  a  literary  or  antiquarian  kind.  In  refer- 
ence to  real  events  in  time  these  are  no  more  than  ingenious  guesses. 
The  literature  connected  with  them,  never  to  be  exhausted,  forms  a 
long  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  error.  For  all  purposes  of  science 
or  exact  knowledge  it  is  the  veriest  waste  of  time.  To  take,  for 
instance,  the  supposed  "  date  of  the  world  "  or  of  creation,  a  glance  at 
the  well-known  and  useful  Art  de  verifier  les  dates  will  show  the  j 
number  of  rival  computations  to  be  all  but  infinite.  Des  Vignolles,  ; 
in  the  preface  to  his  Chronicle*  of  Sacred  History,  says  he  lias  col- 
lected upwards  of  two  hundred  different  calculations;  the  shortest 
of  which  reckons  only  3483  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  longest  6984.  The  Septuagint  or  Alex- 
andrian version  has  generally  been  construed  10  make  out  the 
era  5502  years  B.C.  What  may  havo  been  the  primordial  or 
authoritative  reckoning  of  the  Hebrews  themselves  is,  of  all 

*  A  Handbook  to  the  Bible;  being  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  ■ 
Scriptures,  derived  from  the  Ancient  Monuments  unit  Modem  Exploration. 
By  F.  K.  Conder  and  C.  I!.  Conder,  K.K.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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points  in  chronology,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  deter- 
mination. If  we  go  back  from  later  or  received  tradition,  we  find 
the  Jews  about  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era  still  following 
the  epoch  of  the  Seleucidas,  or  so-called  Macedonian,  4315  B.C. 
From  that  time  they  have  adopted  what  is  called  a  mundane  era, 
computed  from  Hebrew  codices,  of  3,760  years  and  3  months. 
The  author  of  this  part  of  the  Handbook,  without  dwelling, 
as  we  think  he  should  have  done,  on  the  utter  baselessness  of 
all  such  computations,  has  put  together  a  tolerably  full  and  exact 
outline  of  the  best  known  of  these  schemes,  out  of  which 
he  19  sanguine  enough  to  think  he  can  evolve  a  definitely 
fixed  period,  to  be  brought  into  correlation  with  the  birth  of 
Abraham  as  a  datum  point  in  Hebrew  and  contemporary  history. 
Amidst  all  the  variation  and  confusion  of  the  Hebrew  codices,  the 
Greek  texts,  and  Josephus,  a  way  may,  he  believes,  be  seen  to  re- 
constructing the  scheme  of  chronology  from  the  "  arche  or  under- 
stood era  of  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam  "  (the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis)  to  the  birth  of  Isaac  (2,649  years)i  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  a  "  through  reckoning "  comparable  for  exactitude 
to  the  famed  Julian  period  of  Scaliger.  "  Whether  it  be  re- 
garded as  intentional  or  unintentional  on  the  part  of  the 
sacred  writers,  the  fact,"  he  argues,  "  is  undeniable,  that  this 
thorough  reckoning  gives  a  common  starting-point  for  the  sep- 
tennial calculation  enforced  by  the  Jewish  laws,  the  bissextile 
cycle  of  four  years,  the  lunar  cycle  of  Meton,  and  the  Saros  or 
eclipse  cycle,  a  factor  of  great  value  in  ancient  astronomical 
computation."  To  this  "  through  reckoning  "  accordingly,  as  at  once 
simple  and  convenient,  he  proceeds  to  refer  the  dates  of  the  sacred 
history  under  the  title  of  anno  sacro,  or  the  "year  of  the  re- 
stored sacred  reckoning  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures."  The  epoch 
thus  arrived  at  we  find  by  a  slight  arithmetical  process,  which  the 
writer  singularly  enough  leaves  his  reader  to  go  through  for 
himself,  to  coincide  with  4810  B.C.  Passing  over  this  vague  and 
practically  useless  preliminary  work,  we  may  rest  content  with 
taking  the  birth  of  Abraham  at  2,549  years  from  that  datum 
point.  There  is  happily  thenceforward  a  growing  definiteness 
attaching  to  Bible  events,  as  cross  references  come  in  from  the 
chronological  records  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  from 
the  Chinese  eclipse  annals  made  more  recently  to  bear  upon 
the  dawn  of  history.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  instance,  which 
the  astronomers  Hi  and  Ho  failed  to  predict,  and  were  on  that 
account  punished  with  death,  is  astronomically  set  down  at  2655 
B.C.  The  earliest  positive  synchronism  determined  by  Assyrian 
scholarship  is  that  of  the  capture  of  Erech  by  Kudur  Nan 
Nundi,  King  of  Elam,  nineteen  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham. 
With  the  Tenth  Dynasty,  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  chronology  of  the  Pharaohs  comes 
into  definite  historic  light.  Notwithstanding  the  researches  of 
Brugsch  and  others,  there  is  no  determining  as  yet  any  exact 
date  of  the  Exodus  ;  but  for  the  great  battle  of  Kadesh  on  the 
Orontes,  under  Barneses  II.,  we  have  a  fixed  point  in  the  splendid 
mural  paintings  of  Abydos  and  Karnak.  Cuneiform  readings 
arc  from  time  to  time  found  to  check  or  verify  the  later 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  and  to  clear  up  anomalies  or 
gaps  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  stream  of  history. 
The  tables  worked  out  with  great  pains  by  the  authors 
of  the  Handbook  of  Clironology  would  have  been  of  more  practical 
service  had  they  been  referred,  at  all  events  within  well-defined 
historical  limits,  to  years  B.C.,  and  not  merely  to  their  hypothetical 
anno  sacro. 

The  metrology  and  coinage  of  the  Bible  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Handbook.  Talmudical  reading  has  been  largely  brought 
in  to  supplement  the  scanty  and  indeterminate  notions  we  get  of 
Hebrew  weight  and  measure  from  Scripture  texts  or  the  study  of 
the  natural  units  which  served  for  standards.  The  Hebrew  system 
of  dimension  and  volume  rested  in  the  main  upon  three  such  units — 
the  average  weight  of  a  full  grain  of  barley,  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
hen's  egg,  aud  the  length  of  a  man's  forearm  (the  cubit).  The 
cubit  was  divided  into  six  palms,  and  the  palm  into  four  finger- 
breadths.  A  common  measure  with  the  inch  was  found,  according 
to  the  tract  Sopherim,inthe  finger-breadth  being  equal  in  length  to 
two  barleycorns  laid  endways,  or  to  seven  barleycorns  laid  side  by 
side.  There  is  very  little  use  in  attempting  with  the  rude  methods 
of  antiquity  a  scientific  precision  which  is  only  attainable  with  the 
delicate  instruments  of  modern  science.  After  all  the  ingenuity  aud 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  Hebrew  cubits  there  seems  little  prospect 
of  getting  at  a  more  exact  equivalent  for  the  cubit  in  ordinary  use 
than  the  sixteen  inches  which  our  authors  adopt  for  their  table 
of  linear  measures.  For  the  unit  of  weight  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
which  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  equally  so 
with  that  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Maimon- 
ides  that  the  shekel  under  the  Jewish  kings  weighed  320 
grains  of  barley.  It  wa9  divided  and  subdivided  by  2,  by  3,  and  by 
5,  and  was  multiplied  or  carried  to  account  in  the  maneh,  mina,  or 
pound.  The  ciccar,  generally  taken  as  the  Jewish  talent,  weighed 
3,000  shekels,  or  i66-6  pounds  troy.  These  determinations  are 
closely  verified  by  comparative  study  of  the  bronze  weights  from 
Nineveh  bearing  the  form  of  a  lion  or  a  duck  with  Phoenician  or 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  After  the  captivity  Maimonides  states  that 
the  sdah  or  selang,  containing  384  grains,  was  substituted  for  the 
shekel,  probably  to  adapt  the  Jewish  coinage  to  that  of  the  Persian 
kings.  The  earliest  known  genuine  Hebrew  coin  is  a  unique 
specimen  in  copper,  in  the  Cabinet  du  Boi,  Paris,  bearing  on  the 
obverse  the  sacred  seven-branched  palm-tree,  and  the  letters  form- 
ing "  Elia.-hib,':  the  name  of  the  high  priest.  This  name  furnishes 
no  definite  clue  to  the  date,  nor  does  that  of  Eleasar,  fin  another 
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coin  of  the  same  archaic  type.  These,  with  a  series  of  typical 
specimens,  are  illustrated  by  woodcuts  in  the  Handbook  Under 
the  Seleucida?  there  is  a  copious  sequence  of  Jewish  coins,  especi- 
ally of  those  bearing  the  name  of  Simon.  Many  pieces  have  figured 
on  their  face  the  vessels  and  instruments  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  candlesticks,  the  trumpets,  or  the  golden  cup.  The  list 
here  given  closes  with  the  tiny  copper  coin  weighing  about 
25  grains,  which  most  probably  represents  the  widow's  mite 
(lepton,  Mark  xii.  41).  It  bears  on  the  face  an  anchor,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  Greek  word  xakumis.  Why  the  full  description  of  the 
Jewish  coin?  should  be  separated  from  the  illustrated  plates  by 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  book 
which  we  fail  to  understand. 

In  the  chapter  on  Art  and  Science  among  the  Israelites,  the 
original  affinities  of  Hebrew  speech  are  glanced  at  in  too  slight 
and  summary  a  manner  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  Bible  student. 
There  is  by  no  means  enough  said  of  its  place  relatively  to  other 
Semitic  tongues,  or  of  the  origin  to  be  assigned  to  the  Hebrew 
character.  In  adopting  the  description  of  it  as  a  "  language  of 
consonants,"  something  might  have  been  said  to  deprecate  the 
notion  that  any  articulate  speech  can  be  pronounced  without  vowel 
sounds,  truly  as  it  may  be  stated  that  the  written  alphabet  is 
made  up  of  consonants.  The  introduction  of  the  masoretic  points 
marks  the  effort  (parallel  to  that  of  the  Greek  accents)  to  lay  down 
a  definite  and  permanent  scheme  of  vocal  intonation  in  the  face  of 
phonetic  change  or  of  tribal  variations  in  sound.  Hardly  a 
sentence  is  given  to  Hebrew  poetry  or  music ;  and  the  musical 
instruments  are  too  briefly  and  far  from  clearly  described. 
Greater  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  social  life  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  best  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  treats  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  Holy  Land— its  geological  structure  and  distri- 
bution, its  natural  geography,  and  the  political  changes  which 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  Jewish  history.  The.  primitive 
tribes  subdued  or  extirpated  at  the  conquest  are  traced  to  still  earlier 
stocks,  and  distinguished  into  groups,  But  far  from  adequate  notice 
is  taken  of  the  recent  discoveries  which  have  given  unforeseen  rank 
and  prominence  to  the  great  Hittite  empire.  The  Hittites  figure 
in  our  authors'  ethnological  notice  and  map  as  no  more  than  the 
petty  Canaanite  tribe  bordering  the  sea  to  which  our  knowledge 
was  limited  before  the  identification  of  Carchemish,  and  the  new 
flood  of  light  shed  upon  linguistic  problems  by  Hittite  inscriptions. 
Greater  justice  is  done  to  the  recent  advances  made  by  Egyptologists 
in  the  line  of  Palestine  topography  by  the  aid  of  the  hieroglyphic 
records  of  the  victories  of  Thothmes  III.  at  Karnak,  dating  not 
long  before  the  Exodus.  In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign 
this  monarch  led  an  expedition  into  the  lands  of  Kedesh  and 
Magedi,  in  Upper  Ruten  (Palestine),  Kadesh  and  Megiddo  being 
apparently  here  indicated.  A  list  of  over  a  hundred  towns  is 
yielded  by  these  inscriptions,  and  though  of  course  not  Hebrew 
names,  their  age  preceding  the  Israelite  conquest,  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  as  Mariette  and  Brugsch  have  shown,  may  be  fairly  iden- 
tified with  those  in  the  Bible.  The  differences  between  the  two 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
Egyptian  writer  in  reproducing  in  his  own  soft  language  the  rough 
gutturals  of  a  Hebrew,  or  rather  Canaanite,  dialect.  The  mention 
of  Damascus  and  other  places  east  of  the  Jordan  shows  how  far  the 
Egyptian  conquests  extended  in  that  direction.  A  selected  list  of 
places  carries  their  range  over  the  plains  of  Galilee,  Peisea,  Phi- 
iistia,  and  the  southern  desert.  Our  authors  are  wise  in  not  dog- 
matizing upon  the  question  of  the  route  of  the  Exodus.  Whilst 
indicating  the  strong  points  of  Brugsch's  confident  theory,  they 
rightly  plead  that  the  topography  of  the  Isthmus  must  have 
been  subject  to  so  much  physical  change  in  more  than  3,000  years, 
chiefly  through  the  constant  deposit  of  Nile  mud  and  the  altered 
level  of  the  bitter  lakes,  as  to  deprive  us  of  all  fixed  data 
for  identifying  the  face  of  the  land  with  the  sites  indicated  by 
the  texts.  The  state  and  progress  of  Palestine  within  his- 
torical times  is  well  drawn  out  and  made  easy  to  follow  by  a 
succession  of  maps.  The  last  two  chapters  give  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  area. 
Here  the  latest  and  most  authentic  results  of  the  Survey  are  worked 
in,  and  a  careful  study  of  Talmudical  literature  has  been  made 
to  supplement  the  investigations  of  archaeologists  and  engineers 
upon  the  spot.  The  Bible  student  will  find  here  the  clearest  and 
fullest  statement  compatible  with  its  limits  of  the  evidence  upcn 
which  he  may  rely  for  the  reconstruction  in  idea  of  buildings  and 
monuments  of  deathless  interest  to  Christian  and  Hebrew  alike. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  a  useful  list  is  given  of  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  Bible,  with  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  original 
names  based  on  the  best  authority,  and  their  scientific  equiva- 
lents, followed  by  a  topographical  index  or  biblical  gazetteer,  a 
ready  means  of  reference  for  the  names  of  persons  (840  in 
number)  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  in  the 
Apocrypha. 


UNDER  WHICH  LORD?* 

rrUIE  most  charitable  and  perhaps  the  most  reasonable  way  of 
-L  taking  Under  which  Lord ?  is  to  regard  it  as  a  study  of  the 
influence  of  certain  existing  controversies  upon  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion. Viewed  in  this  light,  all  which  appears  at  first  sight  so 
offensive  in  it  is  merely  the  scientific  carrying  out  of  a  process 

*  Under  which  Lord  ?  By  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  "  The  World  Well 
Lost "  ;  "  Patricia  Kemball,"  &c. "  3  vols.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
Hopkins.    London  :  Chatto  &  Wiuclus.  1879. 


of  spiritual  vivisection.  The  author,  in  other  words,  is  present 
only  as  an  artist ;  her  personality  being  outside  her  picture,  and 
independent  of  its  character.  Our  critical  opinion,  accordingly,  is 
merely  concerned  with  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  upon  two  points ;  the 
one  being  her  execution,  which  shows  considerable  literary  power, 
though  it  is  often  slovenly  in  detail ;  the  other,  her  taste  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  which  we  must  plainly  pronounce  to  be 
execrable. 

The  alternative  proposed  in  the  title  of  the  composition  is  open 
to  some  misinterpretation,  since  the  rival  "  lords "  shown  in  the 
frontispiece  as  about  to  begin  the  fight  for  the  possession  of  the 
lady  with  the  Greek  name  might  fairly  be  taken  as  typifying 
respectively  the  fool  and  the  knave ;  but  this  is  not  the  solution 
intended  by  the  author,  who  sees  in  them  the  squire  and  the 
parson  of  actual  experience,  morbidly  exhibited  as  the  husband 
and  the  priest.  The  mental  condition  which  must  be  imagined 
in  order  to  account  for  a  reflection  of  English  domestic  life 
so  transformed  and  distorted  would  seem  to  arise  from  a  com- 
plication of  causes.  Upon  a  mind  originally  narrow  and  illo- 
gical, associated  with  a  temperament  disposed  to  discontent  and 
bitterness,  the  flood  of  modern  discussion  on  the  origin  of  life 
and  the  order  of  nature,  on  the  authority  of  the  clergy  and 
the  ceremonial  of  worship,  on  the  status  of  women  and  the  law 
of  separate  property,  on  tenant-right  and  the  custody  of  infants, 
and  on  various  other  subjects  of  smaller  or  greater  moment,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  poured  in  confused  and  overwhelming  volume, 
with  a  result  so  dazing  and  bewildering  as  to  take  away  the 
power  of  seeing  any  true  and  natural  outline,  or  hearing  any 
distinct  and  articulate  sound.  Before  such  a  mind,  so  prepared, 
appears  first  the  vision  of  the  husband-lord.  This  person  is  a 
casual  lieutenant  in  the  army,  who  at  twenty-one  had  married  an 
heiress  of  seventeen,  and  who,  though  obliged  to  take  his  wife's 
surname  and  holding  a  general  power  of  attorney  from  her  as  her 
agent,  was  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  any  time  on  a  moment's 
notice,  to  find  his  living  the  best  way  he  could  or  to  go  on  the 
parish.  Miss,  afterwards  Mrs.,  Hermioue  Fullerton  was  for  her 
life  sole  and  absolute  heiress,  lady  of  the  manor,  lay  rector, 
and  generally  supreme  head  of  Orossholme  Abbey  and  parish, 
except  only  as  regarded  the  advowsou  of  the  vicarage. 
The  patron  of  this  preferment  is  a  power  shrouded  in  mystery, 
unseen  and  formidable,  of  which  we  can  only  suppose  that 
it  exists  somewhere  in  space.  For  Crossholme  and  the 
Orossholme  people  live  in  a  separate  planet,  the  absolute  isola- 
tion of  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  morbid 
unreality  of  the  whole  design.  There  are  four  country  houses  in 
the  parish,  and  their  inhabitants  mix  only  in  each  other's  society. 
They  never  go  away,  and  they  never  have  any  visitors ;  a  general 
officer  and  his  wife  from  the  neighbouring  county  town  supply- 
ing, on  one  or  two  rare  occasions,  the  sole  link  of  the  lay  com- 
munity with  the  outside  world.  An  ecclesiastical  stream  of 
visitors  sets  to  and  from  the  vicarage,  but  Crossholme  itself  is  en- 
tirely self-contained.  In  this  peculiar  life  Richard  Fullerton,  ni 
Speuce,  and  his  wife  Herrnione  have  passed  through  twenty  tran- 
quil years  of  matrimony ;  and  their  daughter  Virginia — "  pale, 
pure,  the  most  like  a  human  lily  to  be  seen  anywhere,  the  most  of 
a  saint  out  of  canonization,"  "  a  natural  nun,"  to  whom  "  the  idea 
of  marriage  seemed  sacrilege  " — had  completed  the  domestic  circle 
of  the  Abbey  during  nineteen  of  these  years.  "  This  fair  young 
saint  "  was  beset  by  an  indefinite  number  of  invisible  lovers,  who 
"  pleaded  only  dumbly  with  their  eyes,"  and  who  must  apparently 
have  dropped  from  the  sky,  and  returned  thither  on  being  "  re- 
fused," through  Richard,  in  their  "  requests  for  permission  to 
address "  her.  They  are  visibly  represented,  it  is  true,  by  one 
Ringrove  Hardisty,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  four  gentlemen's  seats 
and  estates  in  Crossholme,  a  kind  of  tame  cat  who,  if  the  illus- 
trations may  be  trusted,  was  accustomed  to  ride  over  to  breakfast 
at  the  Abbey  in  hunting  costume  in  the  summer,  and  to  wear  jack- 
boots under  all  circumstances.  In  the  third  volume  he  marries 
the  only  surviving  young  lady  in  Crossholme,  the  "  natural  nun  " 
having  become  an  actual  one  seen  behind  a  grating  at  Rome,  and 
the  third,  one  Theresa,  having  died,  as  will  be  later  shown. 
In  consistent  accordance  with  the  isolated  nature  of  the  place, 
Mr.  Hardisty,  who  will  not  be  married  by  the  vicar  or  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  whom  the  idea  of  marriage  in  London  or  elsewhere 
never  seems  to  have  occurred,  is  married  at  the  Registrar's  office, 
and  so  ends. 

The  "  second  Una "  and  "  impersonation  of  a  childs  dream  of 
an  angel,"  who  from  her  cradle  had  been  averse  equally  to  sweet- 
hearts and  sweetmeats  ("  dainty  food  "  meaning,  we  may  take  it, 
barley-sugar  and  chocolate  creams),  was  to  her  father  Richard 
"  not  a  companion,"  but  a  "  Ladybird."  Our  readers  in  the  hop- 
growing  counties  will  need  no  words  to  recall  the  fragrant  memo- 
ries of  this  delight  I'ul  insect.  And  the  father  was  worthy  of  the 
daughter,  "  a  grand  and  glorious  figure,  truly. '  He  dwelt  alone, 
in  his  study,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  skulls  of  chimpanzees 
and  bushmen,  anatomical  plates,  skeletons  of  fish  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon,  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  microscope. 
With  the  aid  of  these  appliances  he  was  accustomed  to  compose 
lectures  on  philosophy  in  general  and  the  truths  of  Agnosticism 
in  particular,  which  he  delivered  (monthly)  on  Monday  evenings 
to  an  initiated  band  of  disciples,  consisting  among  others  of  the 
carpenter,  tailor,  and  blacksmith  of  Crossholme,  at  an  "Institute" 
built  for  the  purpose.  The  last  and  greatest  of  these  discourses— 
— it  was  the  death-song  of  the  Agnostic  swan — was  "a  rapid 
survey  of  salient  points  showing  the  homogeneity  of  our  planetary 
system  as  proved  by  the  spectroscope,  and  of  life  on  the  earth  as 
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proved  by  evolution."  And  when  the  new  vicar  called  at  the 
Abbey  for  the  first  time  on  a  "  functional,  not  a  social,''  visit,  and 
Richard  kept  him  waiting  for  the  hour  during  which  all  the  seeds 
of  subsequent  mischief  were  sown  in  the  drawing-room,  this  was 
the  secret  of  the  delay  : — Mr.  Fullerton  "  at  his  microscope  "  was 
"  studying  the  life  history  of  a  monad  " — vicar,  wife,  love,  daughter, 
and  all  things  besides  "  merged  in  the  eager  closeness  with  which 
he  marked  the  changes  from  a  line  to  a  sac,  and  from  a 
smooth  sphere  to  an  irregular  figure  of  no  denomination,  of  a 
transparent  little  creature  not  to  be  seen  at  all  save  under  a 
magnifying  power  of  some  hundreds  of  diameter?."  How  the 
ladies  of  Crossholme  were  turned  to  "  Mrcnads,"  all  by  the  mis- 
chance of  the  existence  of  this  unhappy  "  Monad,"  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton's  readers  may  learn  for  themselves  ;  and  also  how  between 
"  Monads  "  and  u  Monads  "  poor  Eichard  becomes  Richard  Spence 
again,  and  dies  grey-headed  but  still  "  glorious  "  at  forty-two.  In 
real  life  he  would  ha%re  been  acting  as  chairman  of  his  petty 
sessional  division,  grumbling  at  having  just  been  pricked  for 
sheriff,  and  enclosing  a  cheque  for  twenty  guineas  in  a  pleasant 
note  to  the  vicar  with  a  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy 
Her  Majesty's  Judges  in  the  matter  of  the  chaplain's  "robes." 

But  to  the  author  or  artist  of  Under  which  Lord  ?  no  disturbing  I 
question  has  presented  itself  whether  any  English  gentleman  could 
possibly  be  such  a  craven  and  such  a  fool  as  the  "Agnostic"  Eichard 
in  her  story.  Her  object  has  been  to  exhibit  in  a  semi-morbid,  seniij 
glorified  view  our  old  friend  of  the  nursery  — "  Here's  Daddy 
Long-legs,  who  won't  say  his  prayers  " — and  to  trace  out  step  by 
step  in  the  irlare  and  glow  of  blue  and  red  flames  the  approach  and 
consummation  of  the  traditional  catastrophe.  The  ^nursery  nar-j 
ratiye]does  not  explicitly  state  into  what  hands  the  infliction  of 
this  punishment  was  committed ;  but  by  all  analogy  of  legend  we 
may  suppose  that  the  presence  of  the  Foul  Fiend  is  implied. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  agency  which  the  author  brings  upon  her 
stage,  and  to  the  diseased  imagination  before  which  her  puppets 
pass  there  stands  out,  awful,  relentless,  and  irresistible,  the  Devil — 
in  disguise  ;  "  the  Prince  of  Darkness  "  as  "  a  gentleman  "  by  birth 
and  position,  as  well  as  in  manners  and  appearance.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  judgment  on  the  author's  taste ;  but  we 
must  repeat  in  the  most  distinct  terms  that  <tb  introduce  thel 
devil  as  the  son  of  an  English  nobleman,  and  to  assign  to  him  an 
uncommon  surname  which  is  held  by  one  family  only  in  the  English 
peerage,  is  an  unpardonable  literary  offence.  For  this  reason  we  do J 
notintendtoquotethesurname  given  to  "the  Honourable  Launcelot  " 
whose  form  the  fiend  assumes,  and  shall  only  designate  him  by  the 
ridiculous  title  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  before  coming  to 
Crossholme,  and  which  is  almost  invariably  used  by  his  wor- 
shippers in  that  singular  region — "  Superior."  Grouped  around 
the  central  demon  are  several  confederate  spirits,  male  and  female, 
who  are  at  first  in  seeming  subordination  to  him,  and  act  under 
bis  control ;  but  one  of  these,  an  astute  and  double-faced  imp,  has 
his  private  ends  to  serve,  and  finally  flies  oft'  with  a  small  troop 
of  captives  on  his  own  account,  including  the  "  natural  nun."  For 
the  rest,  they  come  and  go  at  "  Superior's  "  bidding,  by  railway 
nominally,  but  really,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  through  the 
air,  and,  with  their  aid,  "  Superior  "  carries  out  his  plans  to  their 
successful  issue.  He  "possesses"  almost  all  the  Crossholme 
people,  and  terrifies  or  crushes  the  rest.  The  County  Court  judge 
is  indeed  proof  against  his  devices  within  his  own  domain,  but 
powerless  to  resist  him  outside  it ;  and  the  youth  in  the  jack-boots 
contents  himself  as  he  best  may  with  impotent  oaths,  and  a  still 
more  impotent  lawsuit.  Some  kind  of  retribution  does  certaiulv 
in  the  end  overtake  "  Superior,"  a  female  familiar  whom  he  has 
summoned  to  his  aid  in  an  emergency  destroying  his  supremacy 
and  personally  subjugating  himself;  but  the  Crossholme  woman- 
kind have  been  throughout  his  helpless  slaves.  He  has  separated 
child  from  parent,  wife  from  husband  ;  he  has  crushed  out  every 
feeling  of  feminine  delicacy ;  he  has  overpowered  them  sleeping 
and  waking,  in  the  house  and  out  of  it;  he  has  become  their  ab- 
solute lord  and  owner,  forcing  them  and  theirs  to  carry  out  his 
will,  in  garden,  kitchen,  and  stable,  in  body,  soul,  and  banking 
account.  An  old  woman  lives  in  drivelling  idiocy  under  his  sway ; 
a  young  one  dies  shrieking  in  the  horrors,  cursing  him  as  a  fiend 
and  praying  to  him  as  a  god  almost  in  the  same  breath,  as  he 
stands  placidly  watching  her  departing  agony. 

We  have  already  indirectly  shown  the  character  of  the  disguise 
in  which  this  foul  phantom  of  a  disordered  imagination  stalks 
along  the  pages  of  the  author's  fiction.  But  to  prevent  any  possible 
mistake  we  must  add  plainly  that  "  Superior  "  is  exhibited  as  the 
"Eitualist"  vicar  of  Crossholme,  and  that  his  familiars  take  the 
forms  of  Anglican  clergymen  and  members  of  sisterhoods.  If  wel 
could  for  a  moment  set  aside  the  artistic  hypothesis  and  suppose 
Under  which  Lord  ?  to  be  a  genuine  expression  of  the  author's 
opinions,  or  a  representation  of  what  she  believes  to  be  either  true 
or  possible,  we  should  not  dare  to  review  her  book  at  all.  As  it/ 
is,  we  will  not  quote  a  single  sentence  from  the  hideous  descrip- 
tions of  imaginary  confessionals,  or  trust  ourselves  to  characterize 
the  ravings  which  pass  for  interviews  between  an  English 
clergyman  and  his  female  parishioners.  But  we  need  waste  no 
more  words  in  this  hypothetical  indignation.  From  beginning"' 
to  end  the  story  is  full  of  evidence  confirming  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  reading  the  incongruous  nonsense  which 
passes  for  reality  in  a  fevered  dream.  In  matters  eccle- 
siastical of  every  kind,  in  theology  and  ritual,  in  times  and 
seasons,  in  parochial  elections  and  ceremonial  observances,  a  suc- 
cession of  blunders  as  grotesque  as  they  are  frequent  cannot  but 
be  intentional.   And  in  the  author's  treatment  of  legal  and  money. 


questions  the  same  consistency  of  inconsistency  is  found.  Let 
any  one  having  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  settlements  and 
succession  duties  compare  the  sums  which  "  Superior  "  manages  to 
obtain  from  Hemiione,  whether  by  "  hocus-pocus,"  by  "  cheque  for 
four  figures,"  or  otherwise,  with  the  highest  capital  value  of  the 
life-interest  of  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  in  a  real  estate  where  "  the 
outgoings  of  our  house  just  match  the  incomings  "  in  an  estab- 
lishment as  quiet  as  that  of  the  Fullertons  at  the  opening  of  the 
story,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  pointed  will  be 
unavoidable. 

Under  which  Lord  ?  we  must  maintain  to  be  an  experiment  in  1 
literary  art.  It  is  one  made  with  much  technical  skill,  for  the 
reader's  eye  is  fixed  to  the  page  as  by  an  unhallowed  spell ;  but 
the  experiment  is  more  than  painful  to  watch,  and,  having  fol- 
lowed the  scenes  of  this  book  carefully  to  their  close  as  we  have 
done,  we  can  only  utter  a  fervent  hope  that  we  may  never  look  on  > 
anything  like  it  again. 


ART  BIOGRAPHIES.* 

MR.  W.  B.  SCOTT  has  treated,  in  the  first  of  the  two  mono- 
graphs before  us,  a  province  in  the  domain  of  art  which  has 
not  hitherto  found  its  historian  in  England.  The  only  previous  con- 
tribution to  a  criticism  of  the  Little  Masters  was  a  Life  of  Altdorfer, 
by  the  same  hand,  prefixed  to  the  Holbein  Society's  facsimile  reprint 
of  the  Fall  of  Man,  in  1876.  Not  every  educated  Englishman, 
though  fairly  well  instructed  in  artistic  matters,  is  aware  that  the 
name  of  Kleinmeister,  or  Little  Masters,  has  been  given  from  time 
immemorial  to  seven  very  remarkable  artists  who  flourished  in  the 
South  of  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
who  are  so  designated  because  their  most  characteristic  work  in 
the  art  of  engraving  was  executed  within  a  very  small  compass, 
often  within  the  square  of  a  few  inches.  Of  these  seven  artists, 
two,  the  brothers  Hans  Sebald  and  Barthel  Beham,  have  of  late 
forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  most  connoisseurs  by  the 
superlative  merit  of  their  works  ;  another,  Albrecht  Altdorfer, 
has  been  introduced,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  Arundel  Society  to 
public  notice ;  two  others,  Heinrich  Aldegraver  and  Georg  Pencz, 
receive  for  the  first  time  in  the  pages  before  us  attention  at 
all  adequate  to  their  genius ;  the  two  last,  Jacob  Binck  and 
Hans  Brosamer,  are  the  minor  stars  which  complete  the  con- 
stellation, artists  whose  existing  work  seems  scarcely  to  ac- 
count for  their  fame  during  and  immediately  after  their  lives. 
Mr.  Scott's  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
whole  renaissance  of  art  in  Germany  from  the  earliest  copper 
engraving  known,  which  bears  the  date  1446,  to  the  rise  and 
development  of  Diirer's  ripe  genius  half  a  century  later.  After  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  place  taken  in  the  history  of  engraving  by 
Schongauer,  Israhel  von  Mechenen,  and  the  Master  of  the 
j  Caduceus,  we  are  introduced  to  the  sudden  burst  of  inspiration 
which  made  Nuremberg  at  once  the  head  of  Germany  in  all  ajsthetic 
matters — a  supremacy  which  the  individual  prestige  of  even  Lucas 
van  Leyden  could  not  shake.  Albrecht  Diirer,  of  course,  was  the 
centre  of  this  assemblage  of  artistic  brilliancy  at  Nuremberg;  and, 
according  to  rather  an  old  report,  the  seven  Little  Masters  were 
educated  as  his  apprentices  in  his  atelier.  Mr.  Scott,  however, 
finds  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  them  was  actually  Diirer's 
junker,  or  served  him  as  the  disciples  of  Marc'  Antonio,  for  instance, 
served  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  engravings.  Pencz  and  the 
two  Behams  were  natives  of  Nuremberg ;  but  the  other  four  came 
from  distant  parts  of  Germany,  attracted/if  not  by  the  ambition  of 
working  under  Diirer,  at  least  by  the  splendour  he  shed  over  the 
art  of  his  city.  All  of  them,  except  Altdorfer,  were  still  quite 
young  when  he  died  ;  and  it  seems  evident  that  we  must  consider 
them  as  his  disciples  only  in  the  sense  that  they  continued  his 
tradition  and  pursued  the  paths  he  had  begun  to  trace. 

The  careers  of  the  seven  men  were  very  different  in  detail. 
Altdorfer,  the  eldest,  settled  into  a  sober  burgher  of  Ratisbon, 
bought  houses,  and  sat  on  the  Town  Council,  disgracing  himself 
in  his  bigoted  Catholicism  by  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
Aldegraver,  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  interpenetrated  by  a  romantic 
audacity  and  love  of  perilous  adventure,  declared  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, fought  the  old  faith  witli  coarse  weapons  of  pictorial  satire, 
and  indulged  his  taste  for  observing  strange  life  by  finding  his 
way  into  Miinster  during  the  three  years'  occupation  of  that  city 
by  the  fanatical  Anabaptists  and  their  frantic  leader,  John  of 
Leyden.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  live  and  die  in  peace, 
while  the  Behams,  who  also  adopted  the  new  faith,  were  rudely 
expelled  from  Nuremberg ;  Barthel,  the  younger  brother,  wan- 
dered off  into  Italy,  and  was  no  more  heard  of  till  his  death  in 
1540;  while  Hans  Sebald  seems  to  have  hung  about  his  native 
city,  entering  it  by  stealth  whenever  he  could,  but  finally  driven 
away  to  Frankfort,  where  he  became  a  burgher,  and  died,  not 
in  the  very  holiest  odour,  it  is  feared,  in  1550.  George  Pencz, 
who,  also  a  Protestant,  was  exiled  with  the  Behams.  went  to 
Rome  and  frequented  the  school  of  Marc'  Antonio,  but  not  until 
after  that  master's  death  ;  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  and  died 
therein  1550.  Binck  left  the  school  of  Diirer  to  become  Court 
painter  to  Christian  III.  of  Denmark,  and  probably  died,  after 
1 568,  in  Copenhagen.  Of  Hans  Brosanier  very  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1545  painting  the  portrait  of 
Hans  Sachs,  and  that  he  died  at  Erfurt. 

*  The  Little  Masters.  By  William  Bell  Scott.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

Turner.  By  W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Scott  has  some  excellent  remarks  about  the  charm  that 
Tests  on  the  work  of  these  Little  Masters.  "  Smallness  itself,'' 
he  says,  "  has  the  charm  of  refinement,  and,  when  associated  with 
largeness  of  art,  gives  us  the  noblest  pleasure."  We  have  but 
to  glance,  in  order  to  realize  the  truth  of  this,  at  those  three  little 
friezes  of  Boraans  righting  which  bear  the  signature  of  Barthel 
Beham  ;  in  these  engravings  the  nude  figures  of  the  combatants  are 
drawn  so  powerfully  andwith  so  grandiose  an  effect  that  we  see  them 
to  be  of  more  than  mortal  stature,  although  each  tiny  drawing  is  little 
more  than  an  inch  high.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  of  the  life-work  i 
of  an  artist  whom  so  capable  a  judge  as  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  places 
at  the  head  of  all  masters  of  engraving,  little  should  now  exist  of 
a  thoroughly  characteristic  kind,  except  these  friezes,  the  beauti- 
ful domestic  piece  called  "  Our  Lady  at  the  Window,"  and  a 
mystical  treatment  of  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  which  the 
tree  of  knowledge  is  a  figure  of  Death  itself,  about  which  the 
Serpent  twines.  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  on  the  other  hand,  as  all 
possessors  of  Mr.  Lottie's  exhaustive  catalogue  are  aware,  did  full 
justice  to  his  genius,  and  left  behind  him  a  mass  of  work  varyiug 
from  designs  of  high  imaginative  import  to  mere  studies  in  heraldry 
and  arabesque,  delightful  simply  for  their  technical  perfection. 
Aldegraver  seems  to  have  been  the  man  who,  among  all  the  Little 
Masters,  took  the  most  vivid  interest  in  the  odd  vicissitudes  of 
human  life ;  and  a  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  Mr. 
Scott's  volume  is  that  he  successfully  defends  the  genius  of  this 
most  original  artist  from  the  contempt  which  German  critics  have 
thrown  upon  it.  He  shows  that  Aldegraver  possessed  invention  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  that  his  mastery  of  character,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  human  body,  surpassed  that  of  all  his  contemporaries.  An 
astonishing  instance  of  this  is  his  portrait  of  the  arch-heretic  John 
of  Leyden.  Aldegraver  has  represented  him  in  the  robes  and  state 
of  his  mock  kingship,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  the  insignia  of 
pseudo-royalty  round  his  neck,  and  clothed  in  such  garments  as 
would  bent  a  Grand  Duke  or  an  Elector.  Through  this  pomp  the 
face  projects  in  all  its  vulgarity,  with  a  marvellous  commixture 
of  vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  cruelty  in  the  narrow,  glittering  eyes, 
the  thin  lips,  and  the  mean  slope  of  the  features.  But,  of  all  the 
work  of  Aldegraver,  the  most  astonishing  is  the  drawing  that 
Virgil  Solis  afterwards  engraved,  in  which  he  records,  with  mar- 
vellous audacity,  the  callous  and  almost  bestial  negligence  of  the 
first  decencies  of  life  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Munster  fell 
during  the  reign  of  their  low-born  despot. 

In  describing  and  criticizing  the  various  works  of  the  artists 
under  consideration  Mr.  Scott  displays  the  insight  of  a  poet  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  collector.  It  is,  indeed,  not  less  than  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  so  distinguished  a  veteran  in  literature  and 
art  that  he  should  know  how  to  combine  in  the  most  agreeable 
fashion  exhaustive  knowledge  with  eloquence  and  taste.  He  has 
made  the  whole  theme  of  German  art  in  the  sixteenth  century 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he  may  find  time  to 
do  for  Theodore  de  Bry,  Virgil  Solis,  and  the  imaginative  artists 
of  the  next  generation  what  he  has  done  for  Aldegraver  and  the 
Behams. 

It  is  a  lasting  misfortune  to  the  history  of  art  that  the  materials 
which  once  existed  for  the  production  of  a  life  of  Turner  passed 
into  hands  so  careless  and  unskilful  as  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury.  The  world  has  looked  in  vain  to  Mr.  Buskin  to  supple- 
ment from  personal  knowledge  what  is  lacking  to  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  individual  Turner,  though  he  has  burned  incense  of 
the  most  varied  kinds  before  the  shrine  of  his  painting.  Last 
year  Mr.  Hanierton  summarized  in  a  bright  and  scholarly  manner 
what  had  previously  been  printed  regarding  Turner;  but  his  Life 
was  little  more  than  a  rendering  into  sane  and  sensible  language  of 
the  data  confused  or  misunderstood  by  Thornbury.  Thus  there 
was  room  for  a  new  adjustment  of  the  facts  of  Turner's  life,  and, 
though  unhappily  rather  late  in  the  day,  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse 
bas  at  last  given  us  this  in  a  monograph  which  cannot  fail  to  ad- 
vance his  own  reputation.  He  is  the  first  writer  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  sift  Thornbury 's  statements  in  detail,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  that  careless  author  is  convicted  of  a  variety  of 
little  misstatements  which  have  combined  to  obscure  the  early 
biography  of  the  artist.  For  instance,  one  of  Turner's  earliest 
patrons  at  Bristol  was  a  personage  who  has  hitherto  been  known, 
on  Thornbury 's  evidence,  as  Mr.  Harraway,  a  fishmonger  in 
Broadway  ;  Sir.  Monkhouse  has  discovered  that  bis  name  was 
Narraway,  that  he  was  a  fellmonger,  and  that  be  lived  in  Broad- 
mead.  But  more  noteworthy  than  this  is  the  wholesome  critical 
spirit  in  which  the  new  biographer  views  a  man  whose  personal 
character  contrasted  so  strangely  with  his  genius  that  most 
students  have  hitherto  refused  to  consider  them  together.  Mr. 
Busliin,  in  his  imaginative  way,  determined  quite  early  in 
life  to  ignore  the  base  and  sensual  Turner  who  hoarded 
money  and  loved  low  companions,  and  to  concentrate  his  whole 
attention  on  the  genius  that  painted  the  splendours  of  sunrise 
and  sunset.  Starting  with  this  piece  of  false  idealism,  and 
discovering  in  Turner  an  excellent  platform  from  which  to 
deliver  to  the  world  his  own  brilliant  theories  and  exhaustless 
observations,  the  great  rhetorician  surrounded  the  works  of  the 
painter,  almost  without  exception,  with  the  glories  of  his  elo- 
quence. To  approach  in  a  just  and  judicial  spirit  to  the  works  of 
Turner  the  critic  has  to  swim  or  wade  through  a  vaster  surface 
of  iridescent  eulogy  than  surrounds  any  other  artist  that  the 
world  has  known.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Monkhouse's 
powers  of  self-command  that  he  has  been  able  to  cleave  this 
glittering  flood  without  being  lost  in  it  on  the  one  hand,  and 
without  becoming  blind  to  its  value  on  the  other.    He  invariably 


speaks  of  Mr.  Buskin  with  the  respect  that  is  manifestly  due  to 
so  pure  a  spirit,  led  by  so  true  a  passion  for  beauty ;  but  he  does 
not  allow  the  long  aspiring  sentences  of  harmonious  prose  to  lift 
him  off  his  feet.  For  instance,  while  regretting  that  he  has  not 
room  to  quote  Mr.  Buskin's  splendid  description  of  the  "  Slavers 
throwing  overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying,"  he  remarks  very  justly 
that  there  is  auother  side  from  which  that  picture  might  be 
viewed ;  and  that,  grand  as  it  is,  "  it  shows  a  childishness,  a  want 
of  mental  faculties  of  the  simplest  kind,  which  is  all  the  more 
extraordinary  when  brought  in  contrast  with  such  gigantic  pic- 
torial power/'  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  horror  is 
heightened  by  a  display  of  sharks,  by  a  too  great  profusion  of 
bodies,  and  even  by  chains  which  float,  or  refuse  to  sink,  on  the 
surface  of  the  waves. 

Mr.  Monkhouse  is  particularly  happy  in  the  literary  part  of 
his  monograph,  in  those  pages  where  he  discusses  Turner's  debt  to- 
the  ancients  and  to  contemporary  poets,  and  considers  the 
painter's  intellectual  ambition.  He  brings  out  very  clearly  that 
the  only  book  thoroughly  known  to  Turner,  the  only  one  that  he 
studied  with  deep  attention,  was  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  The 
mysterious  "  Apuleia  in  search  of  Apuleius  "  he  has  discovered  to 
be  the  story  of  Appulus,  Turner  having,  with  characteristic  blun- 
dering, seen  that  personage  entitled  "  a  shepherd  of  Apulia,''  and 
supposed  this  last  word,  which  he  misquoted  Apuleia,  to  be  the 
name  of  a  nymph.  We  believe  that  the  passages  of  poetiy  which 
Turner  inserted  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when 
they  were  not  extracts  from  his  own  prodigious  Fallacies  of  Hope, 
were  almost  invariably  taken  from  some  translation  of  Ovid,  and 
even  when  he  professed  to  take  a  subject  from  Homer,  he  viewed 
the  theme  through  the  medium  of  his  Ovidian  imagination. 

That  Mr.  Monkhouse  has  a  fine  sense  of  the  qualities,  not  only 
of  Turner's  painting,  but  of  the  art  of  those  less-known  masters 
who  preceded  him,  is  shown  in  several  gracefully  written  passages, 
but  most  of  all  in  the  following,  which  we  quote  as  an  excellent 
summary  of  landscape-painting  in  England  before  Turner: — 

We  can  now  see  how  true  and  delicate  were  the  lightly-washed  mono- 
chrome water-scenes  of  Hearne  ;  how  robust  the  studies  of  Sandby  ;  that 
Daniell  and  Daves  could  not  only  draw  architecture  well,  but  could  warm 
their  buildings  with  sun,  and  surround  them  with  space  and  air;  that 
Cozens  could  conceive  a  landscape-poem,  aud  execute  it  in  delicate  harmo- 
nies of  green  and  silver  ;  that  Girtin  could  invest  the  simplest  study  with 
the  feeling  of  the  pathos  of  ruin,  and  the  solemnity  of  evening,  the  first  of 
water-colour  painters  to  feel  and  paint  the  soft  penetrative  influence  of  sun- 
light, subduing  all  things  to  its  golden  charm.  In  looking  at  one  of  his 
drawings  now  at  South  Kensington,  a  View  o  f  the  Wharfe,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  works  around,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  realization  of  one  thought,  the  per- 
fect rendering  of  an  impression,  harmonious  to  a  touch.  Broad  and  almost 
rough  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  finished  in  the  true  sense  as  no  English  work  of  the 
kind  ever  was  before.  There  are  more  elaborate  drawings  around  it,  plenty 
of  struggle  after  effects  of  brighter  colour,  much  cleverness,  much  skill,  but 
nowhere  a  picture  so  completely  at  peace  with  itself.  In  looking  at  it  we  can 
realize  what  'turner  meant  when  he  said  that  he  could  never  make  draw- 
ings like  Girtin.  Equal  harmony  of  tone,  far  greater  and  more  splendid 
harmonies  of  colour,  miracles  of  delicate  drawing,  triumphs  over  the  most 
difficult  effects,  dreams  of  ineffable  loveliness,  very  many  things  unattempted 
by  Girtin,  he  could  achieve,  but  never  this  simple  sweet  gravity,  never  this 
perfection  of  spiritual  peace. 

The  illustrations  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott's  Little  Masters  are  not 
without  a  certain  merit ;  those  to  Mr.  Monkhouse's  Turner  are 
worse  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Both  volumes  belong  to  a  series  of  handbooks  on  the  "  Great 
Artists,"  of  which  all  the  previous  instalments  have  been  too 
feeble  and  perfunctory  to  call  for  critical  notice. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  AND  WORTH.* 

MR,  ADAMS  has  had,  he  tells  us,  a  double  object  in  writing 
this  book.     "  First,  I  have  desired  to  compile  for  the 
benefit  of  young  girls  and  gentlewomen  an  aid  to  Self-Culture,  de- 
riving my  examples  and  illustrations  from  the  records  of  biography 
and  history.    Second,  I  have  sought  to  present  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  achievements,  responsibilities,  and   influence  of 
Woman."    We  notice,  by  the  way,  that  he  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  compauion  volume  for  youths  and  young  men.    If  one 
book  is  for  young  girls  and  gentlewomen,  why  is  not  the  other 
book  for  young  boys  and  gentlemen  ?    Are  the  gentlewomen  for 
whom  he  has  written  young  like  the  girls,  and  are  the  girls 
not  only  young,  but  also  gentle?    He  has  certainly  attempted 
a  big  task,  and  it  is  little  wonder   that  he  has  filled  more 
than  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages.     For  all  that  we 
can  see,  so  comprehensive  a  view  might  very  easily  have  filled  five 
hundred  volumes.    No  one  is  too  great  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  no  one, 
we  may  add,  is  too  small.    He  takes  in  Shakspeare's  heroines  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  He  has,  he  goes  on  to  say,  carefully  selected 
from  fact,  poetry,  and  fiction  those  types  which  best  deserve  ad- 
miration and  imitation,  and  he  has  enlarged  upon  the  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  which  English  maidens  should  sedulously 
cultivate.    It  is  somewhat  ditlicult  to  understand  why  in  such  a 
careful  selection  he  should  "  point  to  "  '•'  Ouida  "  as  one  of  the 
"  very  popular  workers  in  the  lield  that  Miss  Braddon  may  claim 
to  have  opened  and  most  successfully  cultivated."    There  is  no 
doubt  about  "Ouida's"  popularity.    Nevertheless  we  fail  to  see 
how  it  concerns  those  of  our  young  girls  and  gentlewomen  who  are 
bent  ou  self-culture.    As  they  are  young,  they  ought  not  to  read 

*  Woman's  Work  and  Worth  in  Girlhood,  Maidenhood,  and  Wifehood. 
Londou:  Hogg.  1880. 
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suck  writers  as  "  Ouida."  As  they  are  girls,  they  ought  not  to 
read  thein.  As  they  are  gentlewomen,  they  will  dislike  to  read 
them.    As  they  get  culture  they  will  be  unable  to  read  them. 

However,  Mr.  Adams  only  gives  a  paragraph  to  Miss  Braddon 
and  her  followers ;  for,  indeed,  so  comprehensive  is  his  work  that, 
even  with  his  533  pages,  he  could  scarcely  spare  them  more  space. 
He  tries,  it  would  seem,  to  include  everybody.  He  boasts,  indeed, 
of  the  insignificance  of  some  of  his  characters.  "  Woman's  Work 
in  Art — as  Painter,  Sculptor,  Musician,  Singer,  Actress — forms 
the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter,  in  which  will  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve, a  large  number  of  names  unknown  to  the  general  reader."  It 
certainly  would  be  an  easy  enough  matter  to  compile  a  vast 
volume  iu  which  not  only  a  large  number  of  names,  but  all  the 
names,  would  be  unknown  to  the  general  reader.  "We  remember 
how,  when  some  one  wearied  Charles  Lamb  with  the  praises  of  a 
man  of  whom  he  had  never  before  heard,  the  humourist  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  him,  but  damn  him  at  a  venture."  Some- 
what the  same  general  and  sweeping  condemnation  we  should  be 
inclined  to  pass  on  Mr.  Adams's  unknown  heroines.  From 
his  chapter  on  Woman's  "Work  in  Art  he  passes  on  "  to  ex- 
amine her  higher  moral  qualities,  her  Courage  and  her  Enthusiasm, 
her  faithfulness  and  sell-abnegation."  What,  we  should  like  to 
know,  is  the  dili'ereuce  that  is  here  indicated  by  the  use  of 
capital  letters  ?  Why  have  not  faithfulness  and  self-abnegation  as 
good  a  right  as  Courage  and  Enthusiasm  to  all  the  distinction 
that  can  be  conferred  by  big  letters  and  the  printer's  art  ?  In  the 
second  division  of  his  work  he  surveys  "  the  facilities  of  attaining 
the  Higher  Culture  now  enjoyed  by  English  gentlewomen."  He 
gives,  he  says,  full  information  about  ladies'  colleges  and  high 
schools  for  girls.  lie  concludes  with  a  chapter  "which  endeavours 
to  answer  the  question,  How  may  an  educated  woman  make 
honourable  and  profitable  use  of  her  knowledge  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  for  us  in  our  limited  space  to  attempt  to  give 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams's  comprehensive 
view  of  the  achievements,  responsibilities,  and  influence  of  woman. 
The  Iliad  was,  it  is  said,  got  iuto  a  nutshell ;  but  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Adams's  comprehensive  viewcould  not,  by  any  effort  of  compression, 
be  got  into  a  couple  of  columns.  We  do  not  even  pretend  to  have 
read  all  the  chapters  of  his  work.  It  was  not  written  for  the  like  of 
us.  We  are  neither  young  girls  nor  gentlewomen.  We  have  con- 
tented ourselves  with  skimming  the  pages,  stopping  here  and  there 
at  any  passage  at  which  we  felt  somewhat  more  at  home.  To  have 
read  all  that  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  read,  to  know  all  that  he 
knows,  would  demand,  we  should  have  thought,  almost  an  army 
of  readers.  We  doubt  whether  all  the  gentlewomen  now  at  Girton 
College  could, if  they  divided  the  books  among  theni,aud  did  nothing 
else  but  read  steadily  on  during  thei  r  three  years'  residence,  get  through 
a  quarter  of  them.  Yet  even  Mr.  Adams  has  in  his  modesty  to 
own  that  he  has  not  read  everything.  Like  all  men  of  real  learn- 
ing, he  has  the  courage  to  avow  his  own  ignorance.  "  I  have  never 
read,"  he  writes,  "  I  say  it  with  shame,  the  poems  of  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Monk,  which,  after  her  death  (in  1715)  made  their 
appearance  under  the  title  of  Marinda."  However,  though  he  has 
not  read  them,  yet  he  can  draw  an  inference  from  them.  "  As 
they  included  versions  from  Tasso,  Guarini,  and  Petrarch,  as  well 
as  from  the  Spanish,  I  am  content  to  accept  them  as  evidences  of 
her  elegant  scholarship."  "With  much  reason  surely  did  he  boast 
that  he  would  introduce  names  unknown  to  the  general  reader.  He 
can  tell  them  of  the  name  of  a  lady  who  has  written  poems  which 
he  has  never  read.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  as  to  her 
scholarship  might  be  conveniently  thrown,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  culture  of  the  young  girls  and  gentlewomen,  into  the  follow- 
ing syllogism.  All  who  translate  from  three  Italian  authors  and 
an  unknown  number  of  Spanish  authors  have  elegant  scholarship. 
The  Honourable  Mrs.  Moidc  translated  from  three  Italian  authors 
and  an  unknown  number  of  Spanish  authors.  Therefore,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Monk  had  elegant  scholarship. 

We  do  not  know  whether  in  all  cases  Mr.  Adams  implies  that 
he  has  himself  read  the  writers  whom  he  criticizes.  He  very 
frequently  introduces  a  quotation  from  some  other  writer  in  some 
such  way  as  the  following : — "  It  has  been  well  said  of  Jane  Austin's 
(sic)  heroines."  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  he 
generally  spells  this  writer's  name  properly,  though  he  makes 
blunders  enough  about  others.  His  pages  are  liberally  sprinkled 
with  such  eccentricities  as  "  Mrs.  Parkes-Belloe,"  "  William 
James  Fox,"  and  the  "distinguished  educationalist  (sic)  Dr. 
W.  K.  Hodgson."  About  Miss  Austen's  death,  too,  he  makes 
a  blunder.  Miss  Jane  Austen,  he  says,  died  in  1827.  It 
does  not  require  any  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  literary 
history  of  this  century  to  detect  the  blunder.  She  died  just 
ten  years  earlier.  He  gives  a  list  of  her  works,  and  passes 
over  the  charming  story  of  Persuasion.  He  indulges,  indeed,  in 
one  piece  of  criticism  about  her  which  we  are  convinced  he  cannot 
have  borrowed.  "  That  most  delightful  of  novelists,"  he  writes, 
"repeated  Mrs.  Eadcliffe's  achievement,  and  struck  out  an  entirely 
original  path."  Miss  Austen's  repetition  consisted,  we  suppose, 
in  her  originality.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  hard  fate  if  she,  w-ho 
in  her  Sorthanger  Abbey  so  ridiculed  Mrs.  Kadcliffe's  absurd  tales, 
should  be  in  any  other  way  likened  to  her.  "  In  her  novel  of  Pride 
and  Prejudice  Miss  Austen  supplies  us,"  he  says,  "  with  a  sketch  of 
the  eighteenth-century  ideal  of '  an  accomplished  woman.' "  "Whv 
eighteenth  century  ?  we  would  ask.  The  story  certainly  was 
written  in  the  last  years  of  that  century,  but  it  was  revised  in  this 
century,  and  was  not  published  till  181 3.  Miss  Austen's  characters 
belong,  we  maintain,  to  the  nineteenth  century — if,  that  is 
to  say,  they  belong  to  any  century  at  all.    Mr.  Adams,  however, 


wants  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  education  of  the  last  century 
and  that  of  the  present  day.  One  of  the  characters  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice  had  maintained  that  an  accomplished  woman  must, 
among  other  things,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  modem 
languages.  He  added  that  he  knew  but  six  accomplished  women. 
"  If  Darcy,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  lived  at  the  present  day,  he  might 
easily  know  sixty.  A  woman  who  can  ....  speak  French  and 
read  German  and  discourse  the  best  works  of  the  best  writers  is 
by  no  means  a  vara  ads."  She  who  can  speak  French  and  read 
German  knows,  according  to  our  author,  all  the  modern  languages. 
We  must  remind  him  of  his  discovery  of  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Monk,  who  proved  the  elegance  of  her  scholarship  by  translating 
from  Italian  and  Spanish. 

If  Mr.  Adams  is  not  strictly  accurate  about  Miss  Austen,  he 
treats  her  better  than  he  does  some  other  writers.  Mme.  de 
Stael's  Corinne,  for  instance,  he  ranks  among  early  French  fiction. 
He  has  examined  with  care,  he  says,  Les  femmes  illustres  (sic)f 
by  Mme.  de  Genlis.  lie  balances  his  mistake  about  Miss  Austen, 
to  whom  he  gave  ten  years  more  of  life,  by  killing  off  in  the 
next  page  Mrs.  Barbauld  just  as  many  years  before  her  time. 
After  describing  the  effect  produced  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  two 
others,  he  adds,  "  The  impression  was  deepened  by  the  historical 
compositions  of  Mrs.  Macaulay."  Mrs.  Macaulay  died  about  two 
years  after  Mrs.  Radcliffe 's  first  novel  was  published.  Shehad  brought 
out  the  first  volume  of  her  History  of  England  the  year  before 
Mrs.  Eadcliffe's  birth.  In  the  same  page  he  gives  a  list  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  principal  works.  lie  makes  no  mention  of  her  Tales 
of  Fashionable  Life,  and  gives  "  The  Dun."  Now  in  the  reprint  of 
her  works  that  we  have  before  us  "The  Dun  "fills  only  twenty- 
three  pages  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life, 
If  he  had  to  mention  any  one  of  these  stories  more  than  another,, 
he  should  certainly  have  chosen  "  The  Absentee."  Macaulay  said, 
as  Mr.  Trevelyan  tells  us,  that  "  the  scene  where  Lord  Colambre 
discovers  himself  to  his  tenantry  and  to  their  oppressor  is  the  best 
thing  of  the  sort  since  the  opening  of  the  twenty-second  book  of 
the  Odyssey."  Mme.  Piozzi  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Miss  Austen  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  She  has  just  ten  years  struck  off' 
her  life. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  liberty  when  an  author  thus  strikes 
off  years  from  one  lady's  age  and  adds  them  on  to  another's.  Mr. 
Adams  goes  further  than  this.  He  makes  a  woman  be  born  two  years 
after  her  mother's  death.  He  tells  us  that  Mary  Wollstonecroft 
(sic)  lived  from  1759  to  1796.  A  few  lines  lower  down  in  the 
same  page  we  read  that  her  daughter  Mary  Wollstonecroft  (sic) 
Godwin  was  born  in  1798.  Godwin's  wife  spelt  her  name  Woll- 
stonecraft.  So  far  from  dying  two  years  before  her  daughter's 
birth,  she  lived  to  the  year  1797,  in  which  year,  and  not  in  1798, 
her  child  was  born.  After  this  error  we  may  almost  pass  over  in 
silence  the  statement  that  Lord  Nithsdale  (sic)  shared  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  '45,  that  Roland  accepted  office  in  Louis  XIV. 's 
Government,  and  that  the  American  War  of  Independence 
broke  out  in  1777.  We  must,  however,  protest  when  we  are  told 
that  to  William  III.  succeeded  the  four  Georges.  Has  Mr.  Adams 
never  heard  of  the  fact  of  Queen  Anne's  death  ?  Still  more  were 
we  astonished  when  we  read  that  "  Queen  Elizabeth  could  discuss 
astrology  with  Lillys."  Certainly  the  astrologer  was  at  a  very  early 
age  most  deeply  versed  in  the  occult  science  if  he  ever  discussed  it 
with  the  Queen,  for  she  died  when  he  was  but  ten  months  old.  The 
blunder,  however,  did  not  seem  at  first  sight  to  rest  with  Mr.  Adams,, 
though  by  a  man  of  such  wide  reading  we  might  have  fairly  ex- 
pected it  to  be  detected.  It  occurs  in  a  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  "  a  recent  historian."  The  style  of  the  quotation  seemed  to 
show  that  it  came  from  Mr.  Green.  We  felt  sure,  however,  that 
Mr.  Green  had  not  fallen  into  so  absurd  an  error ;  and,  with  full  confi- 
dence, we  turned  to  his  book.  There  we  found  indeed  the  whole 
passage,  with  a  change  in  but  one  word.  What  the  Queen  had 
discussed  with  Lilly  was  euphuism.  Mr.  x\dams,  we  can  only 
guess,  did  not  know  what  euphuism  meant.  He  therefore,  we 
assume,  paraphrased  it,  and  turned  it  into  astrology.  He  sank  the 
difference  between  John  Lilly  the  euphuist  and  William  Lilly  the 
astrologer. 

In  all  narratives  there  are  two  courses  which  a  man  can 
follow.  He  can  give  dates,  but  then  he  must  be  accurate.  Or 
he  can  always  begin  each  fresh  account  in  the  good  old  way 
with  "  Once  upon  a  time."  More  honour,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  gained, 
by  the  dates ;  but  safety  lies  in  the  second  course.  We  would' 
advise  Mr.  Adams  to  follow  it,  and  then  he  can  snap  his  fingers  at 
his  critics. 


HARDCASTLE  ON*  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EFFECT 
OF  STATUTORY  LAW.* 

ri^HIS  is  an  excellent  book,  and  it  is  one  which  was  wanted. 
J-  No  new  edition  of  Dwarris,  formerly  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject,  has,  as  Mr.  Hardcastle  reminds  us,  been  pub- 
lished  for  twenty  years,  a  period  amply  sufficient  to  render  that 
work  practically  useless  as  an  authority.  It  is  true  that  an 
edition  of  a  very  able  American  treatise  by  the  late  Mr.  Theodore- 
Sedgwick,  on  the  Interpretation  and  Construction  of  Statutory 
and  Constitutional  Law,  to  which  Mr.  Hardcastle  owns  his  in- 
debtedness, appeared  as  lately  as  1874,  and,  as  Mr.  Sedgwick  says, 
"  The  rules  governing  the  application  of  statutes  may,  as  a  general 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Hides  which  Govern  the  Construction  and  Effect  of 
;  Statutory  Law.  By  Henry  Hardcastle,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
|  Law.   London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes.  1879. 
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proposition,  be  considered  the  same  in  both  countries."  Yet  the 
American  system  of  legislation  differs  considerably  from  the 
English,  and,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  reference  to  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's  work,  the  subject  exclusively  treated  by  him  is  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  and  importance  to  entitle  it  to  a  book  by  itself 
apart  from  that  American  constitutional  law  with  which  English 
lawyers  have  nothing  to  do.  Moreover,  a  text-book  of  reference  to 
the  latest  English  cases  is  peculiary  necessary  with  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  of  statutes,  inasmuch  as  authorities  on  points 
of  this  nature  are  not  readily  discoverable  from  the  existing  digests. 
The  tendency  of  modern  decisions  has  been  to  do  away  with 
artificial  rules  of  construction  in  relation  to  every  class  of  docu- 
ment other  than  Acts  of  Parliament.  Contracts,  mercantile 
instruments,  and  wills  are  all  now  construed  according  to  their 
simple  grammatical  import  and  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  dis- 
coverable from  the  language  they  have  employed,  rather  than  by 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  of  technical  interpretation ;  but  "  all 
British  statutes,''  as  Lord  Blackburn  has  observed,  must  "  be  con- 
strued on  the  same  principles,"  independently  of  the  importance 
or  nature  of  the  particular  statute  under  consideration  ;  and  thus  a 
very  definite  and  material  branch  of  law — namely,  that  bearing  on 
the  interpretation  and  effect  of  statutes — exists,  audit  is  all  the  more 
difficult  to  acquire  owing  to  the  disuse  of  any  cognate  principle  in 
respect  of  other  written  sources  of  litigation.  Again,  every  sub- 
ject of  the  realm  is  by  a  legal  fiction  presumed  to  know,  not  only 
the  substance,  but  the  effect  of  every  Act  of  Parliament  from  the 
date  at  which  it  comes  into  operation ;  and,  as  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation affecting  such  enactments  are  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
not  always  obvious,  it  is  most  fitting  that  some  sufficient  manual 
should  be  ready  to  hand. 

Having  thus  justified  the  existence  of  a  book  such  as  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's,  it  remains  to  be  shown  how  he  has  fulfilled  his  self- 
imposed,  task.  We  may  remark  that  in  his  preface  Mr.  Hardcastle 
states  that  his  treatise  was  jointly  projected  some  nine  years  ago 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.,  but  that,  Mr.  Jenkins 
having  relinquished  practice  at  the  Bar  for  literary  and  political 
pursuits,  the  responsibility  for  the  present  work  rests  entirely  with 
its  actual  author.  It  is  not  for  us  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Jenkins 
would  not  have  earned  a  higher  title  to  public  gratitude  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  authorship  of  this  book  than  by  writing  Ginx's 
Baby  and  the  Devil's  Chain,  or  representing  Dundee  as  he  has  done. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Hardcastle  appears  perfectly  competent 
to  do  his  work  without  the  co-operation  or  assistance  of  anybody 
else. 

First  of  all,  the  plan  is  good.  Leaving  theory  and  surmise  out 
of  the  question,  Mr.  Hardcastle  proposes  to  give  "  the  actual 
positive  rules  in  force"  "in  a  methodical  way,"  and  "never  to  refer 
to  a  case  without  quoting  a  dictum  from  it,  or  stating  shortly  the 
point  decided,"  thus  avoiding  that  mass  of  mere  references  which 
necessitates  recourse  to  the  Reports  before  any  real  information  can 
be  obtained.  Iu  his  introduction  he  points  out,  justly  enough, 
the  extra  difficulty  imported  iuto  the  task  of  interpreting  statutes 
by  the  laxity  and  clumsiness  too  often  apparent  in  their  draft- 
ing, aud  quotes  a  dictum  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the 
effect  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  "  more  or  less  unintelligible 
by  reason  of  the  uncouth,  barbarous  phraseology  in  which 
they  are  framed."  Nor  is  this  difficulty  diminished  by  the 
ridiculous  custom  which  obtains  of  never  punctuating  the  original 
copy  of  an  Act,  whereby  opportunity  arises  for  a  variety  of  in- 
genious constructions  entirely  at  variance  with  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature.  These  considerations  necessarily  somewhat 
detract  from  the  value  aud  applicability  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  first 
general  rule — namely,  that  "  where  the  language  of  an  Act  is 
clear  and  explicit,  effect  must  be  given  to  it,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences,"  such  statutes  not  being  so  common  as  might 
be  wished.  A  remarkable,  but  inevitable,  consequence  of  this 
rule  is  that  no  statute,  however  obsolete  and  unsuited  to 
modern  ideas,  can,  unless  specifically  repealed,  be  treated  as 
null  or  void.  Instances  of  such  Acta  at  once  occur  to  the 
mind,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  examples.  Other  con- 
sequences of  this  rule  are  that  an  Act  may  nuL  be  extended  to 
meet  what  are  obviously  casus  omissi,  and  that  courts  cannot  inter- 
fere to  prevent  evasions  of  an  Act  which  do  not  amount 
to  a  positive  fraud  upon  it.  As  Mr.  Hardcastle,  however,  puints 
out,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  transaction 
lies  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  boundary  line,  what  pro- 
ceedings constitute  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  letter,  if 
not  the  spirit  of  an  Act,  and  what  are  impeachable  as  being 
"  against  the  policy  of  the  Act."  From  certain  cases  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hardcastle  the  general  rule  quoted  above  would  seem 
to  be  subject  to  the  qualification  that  when  the  language 
used,  though  plain  enough  in  itself,  would,  if  construed  with 
absolute  strictness,  lead  to  a  palpable  absurdity,  some  latitude  of 
construction  is  permitted.  One  instance  given  is  that  of  a  statute 
which  enacted  that  "  any  person  acting  iu  contravention  of  this 
section  shall  forfeit  all  fish  taken  by  him  and  any  net  used  by 
him  in  taking  the  same."  It  was  held  that  a  person  who  em- 
ployed a  net  in  contravention  of  the  section,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  catching  any  tish,  was  liable  to  forfeiture  of  the  net.  For  our 
own  part  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  refer  this  case  to  the 
class  of  casus  omissi,  and  to  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion. 

Where  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  not  plain,  the  rules  for  con- 
struction, which  are  summarized  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  at  p.  35,  are  of 
a  more  complex  nature,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  Common 
Law  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  mischief  or  defect 
to  which  the  Common  Law  did  not  apply,  and  which  the  Act 


may  be  supposed  to  have  been  designed  to  meet,  the  remedy  Par- 
liament intended  to  supply,  and  the  ground  of  such  remedy.  To 
these  general  rules  must  be  added  that  which  inculcates  the  read- 
ing one  part  of  an  Act  by  the  light  of  the  residue,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of  the  gist  of  it  as  a  whole.  Nothing 
short  of  express  and  unambiguous  language  is,  however,  of  any 
effect  in  statutes  of  a  nature  distinctly  penal,  or  falling  under  one 
of  the  five  denominations  enumerated  at  p.  47,  to  which,  therefore, 
these  rules  cannot  be  said  to  apply.  Mr.  Hardcastle  devotes  an 
interesting  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  "  what  sources  of  infor- 
mation outside  the  statute  may  be  had  recourse  to  for  throwing 
light  upon  its  meaning."  At  p.  56  he  lays  down  a  rule  as 
follows: — "There  is  one  matter  which  it  is  not  allowable  to  refer 
to  in  discussing  the  meaning  of  an  obscure  enactment,  and  that  is 
what  is  sometimes  called  'the  Parliamentary  history'  of  a  statute, 
that  is  to  say,  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament 
when  the  statute  was  under  consideration."  It  might  be  argued 
that  the  ruling  in  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  case,  by  which  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Public  Worship  Act  was  admitted  in  explanation  of 
the  Church  Discipline  Act,  afforded  an  authority  contrary  to  this 
rule.  But,  viewed  in  its  true  light,  the  dictum  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  particular  statute  in 
question,  and,  though  it  occurred  in  debate,  was  really  analogous 
to  the  recorded  opinion  of  an  eminent  text-writer  on  the  meaning 
of  an  existing  enactment.  One  innovation  in  the  interpretation  of 
statutes  that  case  certainly  did  introduce,  which  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hardcastle — namely,  that  Reports  of  Commissioners  and  simi- 
lar documents  to  which  an  enactment  may  be  supposed  to  owe  its 
origin  may  be  adduced  in  explanation  thereof. 

Passing  from  the  rules  for  the  general  interpretation  of  statutes, 
Mr.  Hardcastle  next  gives  us  general  rules  for  interpreting  words 
used  in  statutes  ;  and  here  we  find  a  distinction  drawn  between 
ordinary  words  of  everyday  use  which  are  to  be  construed  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  and  common  meaning,  and  technical  words, 
which — according  to  Sir  Henry  Thring,  no  mean  authority — ought 
to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  their 
technical  or  legal  interpretation.  Although  Mr.  Hardcastle  dis- 
claims as  foreign  to  the  plan  of  his  work  the  idea  of  making  a  col- 
lection of  all  specific  words  which  have  received  a  judicial  inter- 
pretation, he  adduces  plenty  of  instances  in  illustration  of  the 
latter  branch  of  this  rule  ;  and,  moreover,  he  appends  to  the  book  a 
glossary  of  such  words,  with  references  to  the  cases  in  which 
their  construction  has  been  settled — which  is  the  more  valuable, 
seeing  that,  when  once  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  a  particular 
statute  has  been  settled  by  the  Courts,  it  must,  in  the  absence  of 
special  circumstances,  receive  the  same  interpretation  in  whatever 
subsequent  statute  it  may  occur. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  gives  due  prominence  to  the  leading  rule,  in- 
variably followed  in  the  interpretation  either  of  statutes  or  con- 
tracts, "  that,  where  there  are  general  words  following  particular 
and  specific  words,  the  general  words  must  be  confined  to  things 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  specified  "  (p.  84)  ;  but  one  of  the  cases 
adduced  by  him  in  support  of  this  proposition  seems  scarcely  to  be 
a  happy  illustration,  inasmuch  as  the  Court  there  held  that  a  bull 
was  not  included  in  the  term  "  horse,  mare,  gelding,  mule,  ass,  ox, 
cow,  heifer,  steer,  sheep,  or  other  cattle."  The  non-legal  reader 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  neither  the  title  of  nor  the  marginal 
notes  to  a  statute  constitute  any  part  of  the  enactment,  and  that 
they  cannot  therefore  be  referred  to  for  assistance  in  interpreting 
its  effect.  It  is  true  that  more  importance  has  lately  been  attached 
to  marginal  notes  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  his  views  on 
this  point  have  not  as  yet,  we  believe,  met  with  general  accept- 
ance. The  preamble,  however,  is  unquestionably  part  of  the  Act ; 
but  if  the  wording  of  the  enacting  clauses  is  plain,  the  preamble 
must  be  considered  as  subsidiary  thereto,  and  can  have  no  effect 
in  cutting  down  or  extending  their  operation. 

Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  unfrequently  constituted  their  own 
interpreters  by  the  insertion  of  an  interpretation  clause,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  include  within  the  brief  compass  of  a  single 
word  things  not  usually  comprehended  within  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion. The  advisableness  of  such  interpretation  clauses  has,  however, 
as  Mr.  Hardcastle  points  out,  been  questioned  by  several  high 
authorities,  inasmuch  as  they  introduce  the  undesirable  principle 
of  attaching  arbitrary  meanings  to  words,  and  tend  to  confuse 
general  rules. 

Part  II.  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  book  treats  of  the  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  statutes ;  beginning  with  the  consideration  of  that  very 
large  class  of  statutes  which  create  duties,  and  of  the  various 
liabilities  to  which  non-performance  of  those  duties  gives  rise — such 
as  the  liability  to  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  statute  itself,  to  an 
action  at  the  suit  of  any  person  specially  aggrieved,  or  to  a  criminal 
indictment.  In  addition  to  these  direct  liabilities,  the  rule  of  law 
which  renders  any  contract  iu  contravention  of  a  statutory  duty 
null  aud  void  has  a  strong  deterrent  effect  upon  persons  who  might 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  elude  its  provisions.  The  Acts  commonly 
called  "  enabling  Acts  "  are  considered  in  Chap.  II.  of  the  second 
part  of  the  book;  they  are  such  as  enable  something  to  bo  done 
which  would  otherwise  be  beyond  the  power  of  those  to  whom 
the  statutory  facilities  are  extended,  aud  prescribe  the  way  in 
which  such  facilities  are  to  be  exercised.  The  main  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  interpreting  such  enactments  has  always  been  to  decide 
which  are  absolute,  or  similar  in  nature  aud  eti'ect  to  statutes  ex- 
pressly imposing  a  duty,  and  which  are  merely  directory,  leaving 
it  optional  with  the  party  empowered  whether  or  not  he  will  exer- 
cise the  powers  committed  to  him.    On  this  question,  which  is  one 
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of  considerable  importance  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  case  now  pending,  Mr.  Ilardcastle  gives  much  valuable 
information  ;  his  remarks  at  p.  1 39  as  to  what  constitutes  a  legal 
exercise  of  discretion,  and  the  authorities  he  quotes  in  support  of 
his  conclusion,  being  peculiarly  apposite  to  that  case. 


UP  THE  AMAZON  AND  MADEIRA  RIVERS.* 

WE  have  had  sundry  volumes  of  late  years  on  tho  Amazon  and 
its  tributaries ;  but  Mr.  Mathews  has  penetrated  further 
into  the  country  and  made  a  longer  sojourn  there  than  most  men. 
Notwithstanding  the  expectation"at  which  he  hints  iu  his  preface, 
we  doubt  whether  many  "  adventurous  spirits  "  will  be  tempted  to 
follow  in  his  track  for  simplo  excitement  and  enjoyment.  There 
may  be  attractions,  no  doubt,  in  '•'  canoeing  on  the  mighty  affluents 
of  "the  Amazon  and  a  journey  in  the  saddle  across  the  Andes  " ; 
but  while  so  much  of  the  weary  journey  lies  through  impenetrable 
forest,  we  may  question  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 
We  remark  that  the  zealous  naturalists  who  would  pass  through 
fire  and  water  for  a  new  species  of  humming-bird  or  butterfly 
are  content  for  the  most  part  to  pitch  their  tent  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  "  abounding  river."  This  is  only  natural,  since,  while 
they  are  industriously  pursuing  their  studies  in  entomology,  the 
insects  in  turn  take  to  investigating  them ;  and,  zealous  as  they  may 
be  in  sampling  the  country,  it  is  something  to  be  within  reach  of 
the  stations  of  those  steam-packets  by  which  they  may  beat  a 
speedv  retreat.  The  States  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  with 
dense  damp  forests  hanging  over  their  rivers  and  lagoons,  are 
the  paradise  of  venomous  insects  and  reptiles,  and  necessarily  the 
inferno  of  the  adventurous  explorer.  Mr.  Mathews,  who  seams 
to  have  a  fair  share  of  philosophy,  waxes  eloquently  pathetic  on 
these  pests  from  time  to  time.  There  is  the  omnipresent  mosquito, 
which  penetrates  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  net,  and  even  forces  his 
sting,  if  necessary,  through  the  needle-holes  in  stitched  seams,  and 
is  only  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  woven  fabrics  of  muslin.  There  is 
the  more  malignant  "gusanero,"  a  fly  that  fixes  in  you,  leaving  in 
the  sore,  by  way  of  souvenir,  an  egg  which  after  some  three  or 
four  months  develops  into  a  well-grown  maggot,  that  issues  from 
the  boil  that  bred  him.  These  mosquitoes  and  "gusaneros," 
settling  on  you  in  swarms,  aggravate  any  fever  you  may  have 
caught  in  the  swamps.  Then  there  is  the  ant  tribe,  which  abound 
everywhere,  many  of  the  species  growing  to  a  monstrous  size, 
"  their  bite  causing  intense  pain,  equal  almost  to  that  caused  by 
scorpions  or  centipedes/'  And  you  have  perpetual  opportunities 
of  drawing  comparisons  between  the  two  ;  for  centipedes  and  mos- 
quitoes increase  and  multiply  in  the  dead  leaves  and  rotting  woods 
of  the  forest.  Mr.  Mathews  was  fortunate  in  coming  on  one 
blessed  river  where  the  water  was  singularly  thick  and  black,  as 
■was  believed  from  a  strong  infusion  of  tannin.  At  all  events,  the 
influences  of  the  sombre  stream  were  singularly  inspiriting  to  the 
European,  since  for  the  first  aud  only  time  he  enjoyed  immunity 
from  the  insect  plagues  that  made  existence  intolerable.  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  should  hardly  counsel  travellers  for  pleasure  who 
have  the  world  before  them  with  its  choice  of  routes,  to  follow 
Mr.  Mathews's  example  and  advice,  and  ascend  the  Amazon  and 
Madeira  rivers.  Or,  if  they  decide  to  explore  the  interior  of  the 
continent  and  fancy  a  mule  ride  through  the  passes  of  the  Andes, 
■we  should  recommend  them  to  make  the  journey  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Dropping  down  the  stream  would  not  only  economize 
labour,  but  would  save  the  traveller  an  infinity  of  time  and  temper. 
For  the  Indians  who  man  the  canoes  are  naturally  inclined  to 
shirk  exertions  which  are  always  severe,  and  especially  so  at  the 
rapids ;  while  the  villages  whence  the  crews  are  chiefly  recruited 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
rivers. 

Mr.  Mathews  had  business  objects,  and  was  bound  to  undertake 
the  journey,  which  he  appears  to  have  performed  more  than  once, 
lie  had  been  appointed  resident  engineer  on  the  Madeira  and 
Mamoru  railway,  which  was  being  projected  and  "  prospected  " 
through  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso.  Consequently, 
like  a  wise  man,  he  made  the  best  of  things,  and  appears  through 
the  long  and  tedious  canoe  voyage  to  have  managed  his  trouble- 
some Indians  with  equal  temper  aud  firmness.  The  canoe  journey 
began  below  the  lower  rapids  on  the  Madeira  river.  The  craft 
formed  one  of  a  flotilla  of  five,  voyaging  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. The  way  lay  for  the  most  part  through  virgin  forests  ; 
the  dense  vegetation  on  the  banks  was  unbroken  by  clearings  or 
signs  of  cultivation,  and  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  travellers 
being  attacked  anywhere  by  the  savages  from  an  ambush.  That  they 
escaped  with  nothing  more  serious  than  alarms  which  were  pro- 
bably false  seems  to  show  how  thinly  populated  those  districts  are, 
and  how  precarious  are  the  prospects  of  railways  or  navigation 
companies  if  they  rely  much  upon  "  developing  local  traffic."  The 
canoes  in  use  on  the  Madeira  river  are  big  and  heavy  ;  "  they  are 
eight  to  ten  yards  in  length,  by  four  or  five  feet  in  the  beam;  they 
draw  from  two  to  four  feet  of  water,  and  will  carry  from  three  to 
six  tons.''  Consequently  they  need  a  crew  of  at  lea3t  ten  persons 
with  a  headman,  and  that  crew  must  be  victualled  for  a  voyage  of 
manv  weeks — a  serious  undertaking  in  itself.  Mr.  Mathews  seemed 
to  have  caused  no  little  grumbling  among  his  men  by  insisting  on 
serving  out  their  rations  methodically  and  beginning  with  the  rate 
of  consumption  at  which  he  intended  to  go  on.  For  it  is  the  Bolivian 
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'  and  Brazilian  fashion  to  stint  yourself  in  nothing  so  long  as  stores 
are  plentiful,  leaving  the  distant  future  to  look  after  itself. 
At  first  Mr.  Mathews's  canoe  lagged  behind,  and  had  hard  work  of 
an  evening  to  recover  its  leeway.  It  was  fortunate  that  one  of 
the  merchants  travelling  in  tho  company  was  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow  and  willing  to  wait  for  him.  Otherwise,  with  only  his  own 
'  men,  he  might  have  fouud  some  of  the  rapids  impracticable  ;  while 
the  weakness  of  a  solitary  crew  might  have  tempted  the  roving 
Indians.  Latterly,  however,  his  boat  came  to  tha  front,  as  his 
1  men  were  still  paddling  on  full  rations  while  the  others  were  half 
starving  and  out  of  condition.  lie  was  even  able  to  repay  the 
kindness  of  his  companions  by  supplying  their  necessities  out  of  his 
surplus  stores.  The  menus  of  his  own  meals  were  rude  enough ; 
often  they  consisted  of  merely  a  sort  of  porridge  of  farinha  or  yuca 
flower,  slaked  with  water  and  seasoned  with  onions.  His  Bolivian 
friends,  if  they  did  not  fare  more  sumptuously,  at  least  had  their  re- 
pasts in  greater  state.  They  seemed  to  deem  it  essential  to  their 
dignity  as  white  men  and  masters  to  establish  a  small  table  on 
j  the  bank,  covered  with  a  filthy  but  richly-embroidered  cloth ;  and. 
each  Bolivian  carries  his  silver  eating  dish,  in  which  bis  slave 
serves  him  his  simple  mess.  Though  the  vegetation  was  magnifi- 
cently luxurious,  the  scenery  must  have  been  monotonous  when 
the  view  from  the  low  level  of  the  water-line  rested  only  on  the 
banks  and  overhanging  boughs ;  and  the  chief  variety  was  in 
those  picturesque  rapids  which  involved  a  succession  of  toilsome 
portages.  There  was  little  sport  of  any  kind,  and  the  biggest 
game  that  was  bagged  was  a  tapir,  about  the  size  of  a  well-grown 
young  Brazilian  bullock.  Assuredly  such  a  voyage  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  any  one  who  is  not  strong  in  his  constitution 
and  of  regular  habits.  The  mornings  were  foggy  and  the  sun 
hot ;  Mr.  Mathews  himself  was  seized  with  vomitings ;  many  of 
his  crew  sickened  of  fever,  and  two  of  them  died.  One  was  a 
lad  who  had  been  many  months  in  his  service,  and  had  been  pre- 
disposed to  illness  by  his  practice  of  "  earth-eating."  The  habit, 
which  is  referred  to  as  a  term  of  abuse  by  the  African  negroes,  is 
said  to  be  common  among  many  of  the  South  American  Indian 
tribes.  This  unlucky  boy  had  been  reclaimed  to  all  appearance; 
but  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  some  singularly 
inviting  earth  he  came  upon  at  one  of  the  rapids. 

Mr.  Mathews,  patient  traveller  though  he  was,  was  by  no  means 
sorry  to  turn  his  back  on  his  canoe  and  enjoy  for  a  time  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Bolivian  towns.  The  State  is,  we  need  not  say, 
hopelessly  insolvent,  and  likely  to  continue  so ;  but  both  the  native 
and  foreign  merchants  appear  to  be  prosperous  and  wealthy.  Both, 
and  especially  the  latter,  keep  open  houses,  which  are  furnished 
sumptuously,  where  they  entertain  handsomely.  And,  as  Bolivia 
has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  has  to  import  her  foreign  luxuries 
through  the  Peruvian  ports  and  carry  them  afterwards  over  the 
Andes,  furnishing  and  dinner-giving  must  be  excessively  ex- 
pensive. Travellers  who  bring  no  introduction,  or  who  are  not 
recommended  by  their  evident  quality,  can  find  quarters  in  the 
tambos,  which  resemble  more  nearly  the  caravanserai  of  the  East 
than  the  Indian  bungalow.  They  supply  nothing  but  small  dark 
rooms,  with  a  shelf  of  brick  that  may  serve  for  sleeping  on  ;  and 
even  the  brick  and  mud  are  swarming  with  vermin.  They  are 
cheap  enough,  the  charge  being  butninepence  a  day;  but  you  have 
to  bring  your  own  attendance  and  furniture,  and  undertake  your 
I  own  cooking.  Mr.  Mathews  had  established  himself  in  the  tambo  at 
Cochabamba,  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  of  Bolivia.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  presented  his  letter  of  introduction,  than 
he  received  so  many  pressing  invitations  that  in  the  difficulty  of 
choice  he  felt  constrained  to  accept  none  of  them.  So,  though  he 
dined  and  breakfasted  abroad  every  day,  he  established  himself  in 
good  rooms  in  the  city.  For  these,  without  attendance,  ho  paid 
no  less  than  10I.  per  month,  which  shows  that  if  the  stranger  were 
thrown  altogether  on  his  own  resources,  Bolivia  would  be  any- 
thing but  an  economical  place  of  residence.  The  society  of  the 
place  seems  to  be  jovial  and  cordial,  with  a  strong  dash  of  barbar- 
ism. The  native  Bolivians,  who  have  mixed  little  with  foreigners, 
are  shy  of  asking  anybody  to  their  houses,  being  conscious 
that  their  habits  are  open  to  criticism.  At  their  balls  they 
have  a  favourite  country  dance  or  cotillon,  in  which  the  dancers 
of  both  sexes  vie  with  each  other  in  counterfeiting  all  the  extra- 
vagances of  intoxication.  It  may  be  presumed  that  society  in 
general  does  not  set  its  face  against  hard  drinking  ;  and,  indeed, 
General  Daza,  who  had  recently  usurped  the  Presidency,  had 
always  been  notorious  for  his  convivial  habits.  An  English  poli- 
tical supprrter  of  his  told  Mr.  Mathews  very  seriously  that  Baza 
made  an  admirable  ruler,  and  was  being  literally  sobered  by  the 
responsibilities  of  office,  for  whereas  he  used  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  getting  drunk  every  evening,  now  he  made  a  rule  of  keeping 
sober  four  nights  in  tho  week.  Mr.  Mathews  mentions  a  cha- 
racteristic national  trait  in  the  case  of  another  General  and 
Minister,  Quevedo,  who  would  have  been  regarded  in  England  as 
decidedl\r  more  respectable.  Mr.  Mathews  was  invited  to  a  banquet 
given  in  the  General's  honour,  which,  after  the  usual  drinking  and 
speech-making,  the  gue3ts  proposed  to  turn  into  a  ball.  Only  gentle- 
men were  present,  and  the  statesman  whom  they  had  all  assembled 
to  honour  acknowledged  the  civilities  of  which  he  had  been  the 
object  by  dancing  a  pas  de  deux  with  each  of  his  entertainers  in 
turn.  We  need  not  accompany  the  author  in  his  ride  into  Peru 
over  the  Andes,  in  which,  while  he  had  to  put  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  discomfort  and  admired  many  magnificent  views,  he  met 
with  no  special  adventures.  We  shall  only  add  that  his  book  is 
well  worth  reading,  though  we  cannot  say  that  it  shows  much 
literary  talent. 
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THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA.* 

THE  principal  contents  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  range  from  an  article  on 
Gaelic  to  one  on  Goths.  The  first  of  these  articles  is  by  Dr. 
M'Lauchlan,  and  is  full  of  interest.  In  dealing  with  the  question 
of  witchcraft  the  writer  tells  a  story  which  is  remarkable  in  more 
than  one  way.  It  seems  that  recently  there  lived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Spey  a  noted  wizard,  "  who  possessed  a  charmed  bridle, 
which  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over  all  forms  of  be- 
witchment." A  minister  living  hard  by  became  uneasy  about  his 
cows,  which  suddenly  ceased  to  give  milk.  The  neighbours  all 
said  that  this  was  due  to  witchcraft,  and  persuaded  the  minister, 
much  against  his  will,  to  send  for  the  man  with  the  charmed 
bridle.  When,  on  his  arrival,  the  wizard  was  told  that  the 
minister  had  no  belief  in  his  witchcraft,  but  would  like  to  have 
his  opinion  as  an  expert,  he  at  once  laid  aside  all  pretence  of 
supernatural  power,  "  and  asked  the  minister  where  his  cows 
usually  fed,  saying  that  they  would  go  and  take  a  look  at  the 
grass.  They  did  so,  when  the  wizard  pointed  out  a  plant,  then 
in  flower,  which  he  said  was  in  that  condition  most  injurious 
to  cows  yielding  milk."  He  advised  the  minister  to  keep  his 
cows  away  from  this  piece  of  pasture  for  a  fortnight,  and, 
on  this  being  done,  they  recovered.  The  minister,  we  are 
told,  was  so  wise  in  his  generation  that  he  gave  the  wizard, 
not  only  his  fee,  but  also  a  promise  to  say  nothing  that 
could  affect  the  public  confidence  in  his  magical  powers.  On 
the  subject  of  Ossian  Dr.  M'Lauchlan  says  that  "the  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  MacPherson's  Ossian  are  as 
various  as  ever,  and  yet  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  discovery  of  truth  which  all  parties  are  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge. It  has  been  established  that  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  have 
been  known  and  written  down  in  the  Highlands  for  three  hundred 
years,  that  many  of  them  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
that  these  were  fragments  referring  to  certain  important  works  in 
the  history  of  the  Gaelic  race,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  make 
it  improbable  that  such  poems  as  those  translated  by  MacPherson 
could  have  existed."  Passing  by  a  short  notice  of  Garat,  the 
famous  French  singer,  with  the  remark  that  it  would  have  been 
well  to  say  to  what  class  belonged  the  "  voice  of  exceptional 
timbre  and  compass  "  with  which  he  was  gifted,  we  come  to  an 
article  on  Garrick,  which  is  disappointing  by  reason  of  its  extreme 
dryness. 

Mr.  Paton  writes  an  exhaustive  article  on  "  Gas  and  Gas 
Lighting,"  which  he  ends  with  some  observations  on  gas  and 
■electric  lighting.  It  may»be  regarded,  he  thinks,  as  demonstrated 
that  for  open-air  lighting  and  for  large  halls  and  enclosed  spaces 
electric  lighting  will,  in  the  near  future,  supersede  gas.  But,  until 
it  is  made  certain  that  the  electric  light  is  equally  available  for 
domestic  illumination,  the  disuse  of  gas  is  out  of  sight.  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  who  wrote  an  admirable  review  of  French  litera- 
ture in  a  former  volume,  contributes  an  article  on  Gautier, 
our  only  objection  to  which  is  that  it  is  too  short,  although 
the  writer  has  been  skilful  in  compressing  a  good  deal  into  his 
limited  space.  One  sentence  of  Mr.  Saintsbury 's — "  He  (Gautier) 
began  (like  Thackerary,  to  whom  he  presents  in  other  ways  some 
striking  points  of  resemblance)  as  an  artist" — is  peculiarly  sugges- 
tive ;  and  what  he  says  of  Gautier's  poems,  in  which,  to  our  think- 
ing, his  genius  found  its  highest  development,  is  excellently  put. 
"  All  these  good  gifts,"  he  writes,  "  reached  their  climax  in  the 
Mmaux  et  Catnees,  first  published  in  1856,  and  again  with  addi- 
tions just  before  the  poet's  death  in  1872.  These  poems  are,  in 
their  own  way,  such  as  cannot  be  surpassed.  Gautier's  poetical 
work  contains  in  little  an  expression  of  his  literary  peculiarities." 
One  finds  in  them  "  an  extraordinary  leeling  aud  affection  for 
beauty  in  art  and  nature,  and  a  strange  indifference  to  anything 
beyond  this  range — an  indifference  nearly  absolute,  and  which  has 
doubtless  injured  the  popularity  of  his  work  to  almost  as  great  a 
degree  as  that  in  which  it  has  increased  its  special  excellence  and 
its  charm  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  it."  There  is  a  stupid 
misprint  in  this  article  which  represents  Gautier  as  the  author  of 
the  "  Voyage  in  Russie,"  and  a  stupider  one  in  the  following  article 
on  "  Gavarni,"  in  which  confiding  readers  are  referred  to  a  work 
l>y  "E.  and  J.  de  Gomvurt,"  which  they  might  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  procuring.  It  is  worth  noting  as  a  curiosity  of  an  un- 
desirable kind  that  more  space  is  devoted  to  John  Gay,  "one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  secondary  English  poets,"  than  to  Gains- 
borough. 

That  part  of  the  article  "  Germany  "  which  relates  to  literature 
is  written  by  Mr.  Sime,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any 
one  better  qualified  for  the  task.  His  criticism  is  both  fine  aud 
appreciative,  and  he  seems  to  us  to  have  avoided  giving  either  too 
much  or  too  little  detail.  We  may  select  for  quotation  Mr. 
Sime's  remarks  on  Jean  Paul,  partly  because  the  work  of  that 
writer  is  comparatively  little  known  in  England,  partly  because  of 
the  difficulty,  recognized  and  overcome  by  Mr.  Sime,  of  the  sub- 
ject:— 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  Jean  Paul,  for  he  commits  almost  every 
fault  of  which  a  writer  of  romance  can  be  guilty  ;  he  is  at  dill'erent  times 
pedantic,  extravagant,  sentimental,  and  tedious.  He  prescribed  for  himself 
no  limits  ;  everything  that  occurred  to  him  of  the  moment  of  his  writing 
went  down  exactly  as  it  suggested  itself.  Yet  it  is  impossible  even 
to  look  into  any  of  his  innumerable  books  without  recognizing  his 
genius.     The  work  which  has  maintained  the  strongest  hold  over  the 
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nation  is  perhaps  his  charming  prose  idyl  Die  Fleg^ljahre  (The  Years  of 
Wild  Oats),  but  his  great  romance  Titan,  and  the  less  ambitious  Sicbenk'ds, 
or  '•  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Thorn  Pieces,"  have  also  kept  their  place  as  works 
of  permanent  excellence.  The  most  admirable  quality  of  Eichter  is  his 
humour.  No  German  writer  plays  with  his  subject  more  delightfully,  and 
he  produces  his  most  striking  effects  in  dealing  with  the  simplest,  most  un- 
pretending relations  of  life.  He  is  usually  very  near  the  sources  of  pathos 
when  he  smiles,  and  Jean  Paul's  pathos,  at  its  best,  is  full  of  power, 
awakening  the  deepest  feeling  by  its  obvious  sincerity.  Sometimes  it  is 
associated  with  lofty  imagination,  as  in  the  famous  dream  in  which  he 
describes  a  universe  without  religion.  His  feeling  for  the  periodic  changes 
of  season  in  nature  is  that  of  a  poet  in  the  highest  sense  ;  his  descriptions 
of  spring  being  perhaps  unsurpassed  for  their  glowing  yet  tender  beautv. 
To  his  other  excellences  we  must  add  the  manly  spirit  which  led  him  to 
scoff,  occasionally  without  due  measure,  at  every  kind  of  vulgarity  and 
pretence,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  in  its  original  freshness  his 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  and  his  passion  for  their  enlightenment  and 
progress. 

Mr.  Sime's  account  of  the  struggle  in  Germany  between  the 
Romantic  and  Classical  schools  is,  as  all  readers  of  his  Life  of  Les- 
shiff  will  know  by  anticipation,  excellent,  and  our  only  doubt  in 
niattera  of  detail  is  whether  he  does  full  justice  to  either  Hoffmann 
or  Chamisso.  In  such  a  review,  to  satisfy  every  reader  in  every 
detail  would  be  a  superhuman  feat ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Sime  might  have  found  more  to  say 
of  Hoffmann  than  that  "  his  treatment  of  ghostly  and  horrible 
themes  is  often  very  grotesque  ;  but  he  has  flashes  of  vivid  narra- 
tive which  indicate  a  deep  appreciation  of  some  of  the  more  mys- 
terious aspects  of  human  nature."  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
some  words  of  Mr.  Sime's  regarding  Heine  which  strike  us  as 
particularly  happy  : — "  Almost  every  theme,  however  sacred,  gives 
Heine  occasion  for  mockery ;  but  in  the  midst  of  cruel  laughter  he 
is  often  restrained  by  a  pathetic  memory,  which  he  expresses  with 
unsurpassed  delicacy.  This  combination  of  pathos,  wit,  and 
humour  gives  him  a  unique  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country." 
For  a  special  reason  we  will  go  back  to  Mr.  Sime's  observations  on 
Goethe,  aud  quote  from  them  what  he  says  as  to  the  Second  Part  of 
Faust.  "  The  Second  Part,  in  which  the  problem  of  the  poem  is 
solved,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  art ;  it  is,  or  seems  to 
be,  confused  and  dark."  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sime,  and  of 
a  good  many  other  people.  It  is  not,  however,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning,  who  has  been  selected  to  write  the  article 
specially  devoted  to  Goethe.  He  says  of  the  Second  Part  that  it 
was  "  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  impossible  to  understand,  and 
as  not  worth  understanding,  the  production  of  a  great  artist  whose 
faculties  had  been  impaired  by  age.  By  degrees  it  has,  by  careful 
labour,  become  intelligible  to  U3,  and  the  conviction  is  growing 
that  it  is  the  deepest  and  most  important  work  of  the 
author's  life."  When  encycloptedists  disagree  in  this  fashion,  and 
in  the  same  volume,  what  are  laymen  to  do  ?  Mr.  Browning  tells 
us  that  some  points  of  similarity  between  the  First  and  Second  Part 
have  been  well  expressed  by  Rosenkranz  in  such  words  as  these : — 
"  In  regard  to  substance,  the  First  Part  begins  religiously,  becomes 
metaphysical,  and  terminates  ethically ;  the  Second  Part  begins 
ethically,  becomes  sesthetic,  and  terminates  religiously."  Many 
strange  things  are  possible,  and  of  course  Mr.  Oscar  Browning 
may  be  right  in  thinking  that  this  is  well  expressed,  and  that  the 
Second  Part  of  Faust  is  the  deepest  and  most  important  work  of 
Goethe's  life. 

The  articles  on  "Godwin  (Mary  YVollstonecraft) "  and  "God- 
win (William)  "  are  naturally  written  by  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  and 
contain  much  information  in  a  brief  form.  The  writer  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  second  carticle  this  interesting  fact: — 

The  last  of  the  long  series  of  young  men  who  sat  at  Godwin's  feet  was 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  whose  early  romances 
were  formed  after  those  of  Godwin,  and  who,  in  Eugene  Arum,  succeeded 
to  the  story  as  arranged,  and  the  plan  to  a  considerable  extent  sketched 
out,  by  Godwin,  whose  age  and  failing  health  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting it. 

The  article  on  "  Gothenburg  "  gives  an  account  of  the  results  of 
the  peculiar  licensing  system  which  was  begun  there  in  1S65. 
"  In  the  period  1866-76  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  have  on 
the  average  decreased  twenty-two  per  cent,  though  since  1870 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  usually  attributed  to  the  higher 
state  of  wages  and  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  police." 

We  must  not  close  our  notice  of  the  volume  without  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  plates  and  maps  appended  to  it. 


[CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
11. 

TO  the  critic  wandering  through  the  sterile  splendours  of 
Christmas  books  a  work  of  real  literature  seems  inexpres- 
sibly sweet.  Such  a  work  is  the  new,  complete,  and  handsome 
edition  of  Thackeray's  Ballads  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  It  is  not. 
likely  that  any  Christmas  book,  old  or  new,  will  compete  with 
this  one  in  charm.  Here  are  the  familiar  verses  whose  gay  move- 
ment fascinates  childhood,  and  whose  humour  is  full  of  inex- 
haustible surprises.  Of  Thackeray's  verse  one  never  wearies. 
Probably  there  is  no  more  admirable  writer  of  the  less  grave  and 
fervid  poetry  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  Prior  had  not 
his  range,  Praed  was  far  more  mannered,  and  relied  far  more 
on  antithetical  tricks;  while  there  are  depths  of  humour  and 
pathos  in  Thackeray  which  we  miss  among  the  suuny  shallows  ot 
his  one  modern  successor,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  Thackeray's  un- 
equalled command  over  the  English  language  is  perhaps  even  more 
brilliantly  illustrated  in  his  verse  than  in  his  prose.  He  picks  up 
a  slang  word  from  the  chaff  of  the  streets,  and  at  once  it 
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becomes  classical.  lie  moves  with  amazing  ease  from  form 
to  form  of  verse,  from  the  lines  of  the  "Mahogany  Tree" 
(which  are  in  the  measure  of  the  poems  in  the  Fdda),  to 
the  refrain  of  the  "  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse,"  from  the  old-fashioned 
manner  of  the  last  century,  as  in  "  Pocahontas,"  to  the  irrepressible 
gaiety  of  Mr.  Tim  Molony.  The  "  Song  of  the  Violet  "  is  in  the 
subdued,  pretty,  domestic  style  of  1S40,  and  "  Little  Billee,"  though 
it  owes  something  to  the  French  volks-lied,  is  in  a  style  of  its  own, 
worthy  of  the  author  whom  the  Irish  waiter  called  "  Mr. 
Thackueray."  It  is  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  these  Ballads 
that  the  old  yellow-paper  edition,  with  the  sketch  of  the  author 
playing  the  mandolin  on  the  cover,  is  presgue  introuvable,  as  the 
French  catalogues  say,  and  worth  any  number  of  times  its 
original  price.  Of  the  illustrations  we  have  spoken  at  length  on  a 
former  occasion.  The  book  is  one  which  no  admirer  of  Thackeray 
can  well  atlbrd  to  be  without,  as  it  is  a  complete  collection  of  his 
published  poetry. 

Breton  Folk  (ITenry  Blackburn  and  Randolph  Caldecott. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  is  the  pleasant  result  of  "  an  artistic  tour 
in  Brittany."  To  say  that  the  volume  contains  one  hundred  and 
seventy  drawings  by  Mr.  Caldecott  is  perhaps  to  say  enough.  No 
contemporary  artist  combines  so  much  truth  with  such  unstrained 
and  unaffected  humour.  Mr.  Caldecott  has  chosen  to  illustrate 
not  so  much  the  landscape  as  the  popular  life  of  Brittany.  Here 
are  men  like  the  old  Cavaliers,  with  long  love-locks,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  and  many-buttoned  shirts.  Here  are  the  high 
white  caps  and  Elizabethan  bodices  of  the  peasant  women. 
An  old  lady  rides  an  old  white  horse  to  market,  with 
her  umbrella  in  her  hand.  Country  folks  whip  and  spur 
their  floundering  steeds  in  a  race  which,  like  sorno  that 
survive  in  Scotland,  is  run  on  the  high  road.  The  beggar,  a 
scarcely  human  figure,  so  bowed  is  he  with  rheumatism,  so 
dishevelled  and  distorted,  takes  alms  from  a  woman  and  a  child, 
half-curious,  halt-frightened.  The  shepherd-girl  watches  her 
docks,  like  Germaine  in  the  old  Breton  ballad,  or  bathes  her  feet 
iu  the  river.  Here  are  the  skull-boxes,  Gothic  structures  about 
the  size  of  a  small  dog-kennel,  in  which  pious  Bretons  keep  the 
heads  of  their  dead  relations  (p.  42),  a  practice  which  must  survive 
from  a  state  of  primitive  culture  like  that  of  the  Dyaks.  Here,  in 
short,  is  the  whole  life  of  the  people  displayed,  ut  in  votiva  tabella. 
Mr.  Blackburn's  part  of  the  book  is  so  good,  and  written  in  a 
style  so  pleasant  and  unforced,  that  the  work  is  that  very  rare 
thing — a  Christmas  book  which  may  be,  and  should  be,  read 
with  serious  attention.  It  deserves  more  ample  notice  than  we 
can  give  it  here. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  (Cassell,  Better,  and  Galpin)  is  not  one 
of  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  periodicals,  like  L'Art 
and  the  Portfolio.  It  is  full,  however,  of  really  good  and  in- 
teresting popular  papers,  full  of  information  which  is  not  a  mere 
hash  of  old  articles.  Here,  for  instance,  are  papers  on  cari- 
cature which  are  well  illustrated  with  copies  of  Japanese  work, 
and  are  introduced  by  a  very  curious  piece  of  philology. 
Mr.  Holiday's  articles  on  wood-engraving  are  sure  to  do  good  ser- 
vice ;  for,  in  spite  of  many  books  on  the  topic,  the  history  and 
practice  of  the  art  are  far  from  being  "  understanded  of  the  people." 
The  same  sort  of  praise  may  be  given  to  the  summaries  of  Mr. 
Iladen's  lectures  on  etching.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  better 
woodcut,  in  its  style,  than  the  copy  of  Gainsborough's  "  Princess 
Elizabeth."  The  lives  of  modern  painters  are  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts from  their  works.  There  is  plenty  of  good  reading  in  the 
volume,  and  most  people  will  learn  from  it  something  about  one 
•or  another  branch  of  art  of  which  they  had  previously  been 
ignorant. 

The  compiler  of  the  Famous  Parks  and  Gardens  of  the  World 
(T.  Nelson  and  Sons)  has  chosen  a  capital  subject,  and  has 
produced  a  very  pleasant  book.  Here  the  reader  may  "  walk  all 
day,  like  the  sultan  of  old,  in  a  garden  of  spice,"  if  he  chooses. 
Here  is  talk  about  all  the  famous  pleasances,  from  the  garden  of 
Alcinous  to  that  of  Calypso's  island,  from  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon  to  Trianon  and  Marly,  from  the  roses  of  Guillaume  Loris 
to  the  lilies  of  Meleager,  from  the  trees  whose  bark  Marvel  spared 
to  wound  to  the  wonders  of  Mexico  and  China,  or  the  nook  where 
Virgil's  old  man  was  more  content  than  kings.  Neither  the  rose- 
gardens  where  Omar  Khayam  listened  to  the  bulbul,  nor  those  Alexan- 
drian plats  where  his  nightingales  bewailed  Heraclitus,  nor  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  nor  the  fountains  of  Versailles,  nor  the  forcing- 
houses  of  Kew  are  neglected ;  while  capital  woodcuts  represent 
every  varied  form  of  pleasure-ground.  The  only  fault  we  have  to 
lind  with  this  pleasant  book  is  the  hard  and  "  crying "  blue  of 
the  cloth  cover. 

The  very  best  book  for  boys  of  twelve  or  so  which  we  have 
seen  this  year  is  Mr.  Walton's  Model  Yachts  (Griffith  and  Farran), 
"  containing  instructions  how  to  build,  rig,  and  sail  a  self-acting 
model  yacht.''  There  is  no  flummery,  no  writing  for  writing's 
sake,  in  Mr.  Walton's  work.  He  is  as  fond  as  Shelley  was  of  the 
amusement  of  sailing  toy-boats,  aud  he  is  a  most  practical  guide 
to  the  young  builder.  A  large  piece  of  wood  and  the  proper  tools 
will  keep  a  boy  happily  (and  quietly)  employed  on  the  most 
wretched  days  of  Christmas  holidays,  when  there  i3  no  skating, 
and  when  the  half-thawed  snow  is  too  deep  to  permit  any  out- 
door sport.  To  our  fancy,  Mr.  Walton's  book  will  bless  both  the 
judicious  parent  who  gives  and  the  happy  son  who  takes.  Boys 
(on  wet  days)  are  rather  a  nuisance  ;  this  work  will  keep  them 
quiet  and  employed. 

Frank  Blake,  the  Trapper  (Mrs.  Hardy.  S.  Tinsley),  is  about 
boys,  bulls,  bears,  beavers,  shipwrecks,  floods,  fires,  frogs, "  Inj  uns," 


and  everything  else  that  is  delightful.  Frank  Blake  is  the  book 
wherewith  to  spend  a  happy  day  at  tho  romantic  and  tender  age 
of  thirteen.  It  scarcely  yields  in  interest  to  the  Rifle-Bangers  or 
the  White  Chief. 

Brave  Janet  (Alice  Lee.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  is  a  tale  for 
good  little  girls.  We  will  not  spoil  their  enjoyment  by  divulging 
the  secret  of  the  plot. 

A  deeply  religious  tone  pervades  Stories  for  Mama's  Darlings 
(A.  Blaukenstein.  S.  Tinsley  and  Co.)  Is  not  "  Mama  "  an  un- 
fashionable term  ? 

The  Military  and  Religious  Orders  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Rev. 
F.  C.  Woodhouse.  S.  P.  C.  K.) — Mr.  Woodhouse  has  taken  up  a 
comparatively  new  subject,  and  has  written  a  very  interesting 
book.  The  great  element  of  picturesqueness  in  the  military  orders 
alone  makes  their  history  attractive,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse  is  right 
to  begin  with  an  account  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
the  most  splendid  and  longest-lived  Order  of  all,  and  the  one  to 
which  Christendom  owes  the  largest  debt.  He  tells  in  simple  and 
straightforward  language  how  the  Order  founded  by  Gerard  rose 
into  greatness  ;  the  work  done  by  the  knights  during  the  Crusades, 
and  their  capture  iu  1310  of  Rhodes,  which  henceforward  became 
their  headquarters.  In  this  outpost  of  Christendom  they  waged 
a  fierce  war  with  the  Turks,  already  slowly  gathering  strength  for 
the  final  attack  on  Constantinople,  and  inspired  the  Sultan  with 
such  terror  that  he  granted  them  advantageous  terms  on  the  sole 
condition  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  1453,  the  date  which 
divides  mediaeval  history  from  modern  (if  such  a  division  exists), 
Constantinople  fell,  and  the  Sultan  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  Rhodes.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1479  that  Mahomet  II.  completed  his  preparations, 
and  the  expedition  set  sail  for  Rhodes,  which  had  attained 
a  great  degree  of  prosperity  under  the  government  of  the 
Knights.  For  the  details  of  the  siege,  and  the  repulse  of  the 
Turks  by  the  Knights  under  D'Aubusson,  their  Grand  Master,  w« 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  who  does  full  justice  to 
the  subject.  In  a  short  while  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of 
Alexander  VI.,  the  ravages  of  cholera  and  the  Turks,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  Christian  princes  had  done  their  work,  and  in  1523 
the  Order  was  forced  to  evacuate  Rhodes  and  to  seek  a  new  home. 
This  was  eventually  found  at  Malta,  a  very  barren  land  indeed  in 
comparison  with  the  one  the  Knights  had  just  left,  but  which 
has  become  eternally  mixed  up  with  their  memory.  Here  they 
struggled  with  the  pirates,  the  Barbarossas  and  Dragut,  who  were 
then  infesting  the  Mediterranean,  though  they  waged  at  the  same 
time  an  almost  incessant  war  with  the  Turks.  The  siege  of  1 565 
and  the  successful  defence  of  La  Valette  is  familiar  to  all.  It  was 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  Order.  From  this 
time  it  ceases  to  occupy  a  foremost  page  in  history.  In  1798 
Malta  was  taken  by  Nelson,  and  the  last  Grand  Master,  Ferdinand 
von  Hompesch,  died  at  Montpelier  in  1805.  Our  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  sketches  of  the  other  orders  ;  but  they 
are  as  carefully  studied  and  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  whole  book  is  well  worth  attentive 
study. 

Post  Haste  :  a  Tale  of  Her  Majesty's  Mails  (R.  M.  Ballantyne. 
Nisbet  and  Co.) — Mr.  Ballantyne  has  prepared  a  great  disap- 
pointment for  his  readers  in  the  handsome  volume  that  lies  before 
us.  From  the  title,  and  also  from  the  imposing  picture  on  the 
cover  of  a  man  riding  at  full  speed  and  blowing  a  horn,  ardent 
youths  will  have  constructed  a  story  of  .ancient  stage-coaches  and 
daring  highwaymen.  They  will  find,  instead,  an  elaborate  expla- 
nation of  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems — most  interesting,  no 
doubt,  but  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  "  Christmas  book."  Story, 
properly  speaking,  there  is  none,  for  the  characters  are  kept  care- 
fully in  the  background,  and  only  serve  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
some  fact  relative  to  the  main  subject.  The  book  may  be  highly 
suitable  to  any  young  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  become  a  tele- 
graph clerk  and  is  anxious  to  learn  the  duties  of  the  position,  but 
will  hardly  be  welcomed  by  rough  schoolboys  or  their  sisters.  It 
is  also  disfigured  by  most  singular  and  allegorical  names,  which 
play  the  part  of  humour  throughout  the  story. 

The  Carlyle  Birthday  Book  (C.  N.  Williamson.  Chapman  and 
Hall). — It  was  a  great  surprise  to  us  to  find  that  Mr.  Carlyle's 
writings  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  fashionable  mania 
for  birthday  books,  aud  still  more  to  find  that  this  was  done  with 
the  permission  of  the  author.  [It  is  usually  ladies  who  have 
a  passion  for  this  kind  of  entertainment,  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  works 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  men.  Accordingly,  we  are  inundated 
with  quotations  such  as  "  a  sweet  meek  man,"  "a  brave  man  and 
true,"  "an  indispensable  man,"  interspersed  with  abstract  pro- 
positions about  "  submitting  to  Necessity,"  and  the  supreme  in- 
fluence of  habit.  About  women  the  book  is  comparatively  silent. 
There  are  a  few  disjointed  sentences,  like  "a  beautiful  little  girl," 
or  "  one  of  the  prettiest  of  wives " ;  but  these  sayings  have 
nothing  distinctive  about  them,  and  could  have  been  uttered  as 
well  by  tho  most  commonplace  of  beings  as  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Silver  Linings ;  or,  Light  and  Shade  (Mrs.  Bray.  Griffith  and 
Farran). — The  "silver  linings"  referred  to  are  tho  kindnesses 
showered  by  a  whole  village  on  a  little  girl  born  blind.  Tho  dis- 
covery of  her  talent  for  music  was  also  a  silver  lining.  Mrs.  Bray 
is  well  acquainted  with  children,  and  knows  how  to  make  their 
history  interesting  ;  and  the  various  specimens  in  this  book  are  all 
natural  after  their  kind.  The  educational  difiicultiesof  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Egerton  with  their  energetic  daughter  Lottie  are  amusingly  told,  as 
well  as  the  encounter  of  this  young  person  with  her  governess. 
Mrs.  Bray  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  make  Eflie  Burns,  her 
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heroine,  marry  the  son  of  her  patroness,  and  the  girl  ends  as  the 
•wife  of  a  self-made  man  of  the  rank  in  -which  she  was  born. 

The  Felt.hams;  or,  Contrasts  in  Crime  (Franz.  Wyman  and 
Sons). — We  are  not  quite  sure  what  are  the  "  contrasts  in  crime  " 
referred  to  in  the  title.  Violent  incidents  there  are  in  plenty ;  one 
murder,  two  suicides,  a  hanging-,  a  tire,  a  substitution  of  wills, 
and  the  kidnapping  of  a  child  startle  the  reader  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  he  can  take  his  choice  about  the  particular  "  con- 
trast." The  characters  are  as  weak  as  the  events  are  sensational,  and 
the  silliest  banter  is  made  to  pass  for  wit.  "The  first  few 
chapters,"  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  "  appeared  in  a 
magazine  which  had  only  a  short  existence."  We  do  not  wonder 
at  its  lamented  decease.  The  Felthams  has  none  of  the  qualities 
■which  go  to  make  up  a  Christmas  book,  and  can  claim  none  of  the 
indulgence  usually  accorded  to  that  sort  of  'work. 

Saint  Nicholas  Eve  ;  and  other  Tales  (Mary  0.  Rowsell.  Griffith 
and  Farran). — These  stories  are  very  unequal  in  merit.  "  Trevarthen"s 
Doom  "and<:  Two  SidesofaStory"are  told  with  vigour  and  power,  and 
the  reader  is  so  carried  away  by  the  sketch  of  rough  life  on  the  wild 
Cornish  coast,  that  he  almost  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  long 
story  is  being  told  by  one  who  would  be  dead  before  the  morrow's 
dawn.  "Abbot's  Crag,"  on  the  contrary, is  extremely  melodramatic, 
and  the  "Mystery  of  the  North  Wing"  so  very  slight  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  recording.  It  is  a  pity  that,  if  Miss  llowsell  under- 
takes to  write  stories  about  France,  she  should  not  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  French  language.  It  is  not  usual  to  write 
Renee  with  two  accents  ;  neither  have  we  ever  seen  "  coinprenez  " 
spelt  with  one. 

Corner  Town:  Nero  Legends  of  Old  Lore  (Kathleen  Knox. 
Griffith  and  Farran)  is  a  selection  of  allegorical  stories.  The 
idea  in  the  first  tale  is  the  best,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  worked 
out.  The  basis  of  "  Under  the  Rainbow"  is  the  generally  accepted 
notion  that  the  abnegation  of  self  is  the  best  crown  of  womanhood, 
but  surely  the  presence  of  five  pairs  of  twins  adds  nothing  to  this 
virtue,  and  somewhat  wearies  the  imagination.  The  blending  of 
old  and  new  requires  to  be  done  with  a  light  and  skilful  hand,  such 
as  few  writers  indeed  possess.  It  is  no  reflection  on  Miss  Knox 
to  say  that  this  book  scarcely  proves  her  to  be  one  of  them.  But 
her  young  readers,  happily,  are  not  yet  critical,  and  will  find 
plenty  of  pleasure  in  her  volume. 

We  have  received  a  large  packet  of  Christmas  cards  of  great 
beauty  and  variety  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  Out  of 
many  which  are  charming  in  different  styles, we  think  that  which  has 
a  Japanese  back  (white  storks  on  a  red  grcund,  and  red  peach 
hlossorn  on  a  white  ground),  with  an  English  winter  scene  within, 
is  perhaps  the  prettiest.  The  strawberries  and  cherries  on  another 
are  as  near  William  Hunt's  work  as  coloured  printing  can  come. 
Others  are  so  delicate  in  design  and  bright  in  harmonious  colour 
that  they  remind  us  of  Ouida's  distressed  artist  who  painted 
chocolate-boxes  in  a  style  that  eclipsed  Boucher  and  Fragonard. 
The  most  appropriate  card  represents  a  huge  punch-bowl  of 
dragon  blue  china  filled  with  glowing  punch,  the  steam  curling 
into  the  figures  1880.  Some  day,  when  Christmas  cards  have 
long  been  out  of  fashion,  the  rare  remains  of  these  and  similar 
cards  will  be  valued  by  collectors  as  we  value  the  masquerade 
tickets  of  17S0. 


NOTICE. 

We  Leg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  mag  he  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Foxhekixgham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T)OEE'S    GREAT    WORKS,    "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRjETOBIUM.V  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
BEBPENT,"  each  :a  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife.V  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
atthe  DOKfi  GALLERY.  3.r)  New  Bond  Street.   Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is.  

'TRENT  COLLEGE.— TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

reducing  the  whole  expenses  to  £36  a  year,  will  he  ottered  for  Competition  for  next  Term. 
For  particulars,  upply  to  the  Secretary,  Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 


A    L    V    E    R  N 


COLLEGE. 


The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  26. 


EAMINGTON 


COLLEGE. 


B 


J-J  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

R   I   G   H   T   0   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S..  Scrrelary. 

rpiIE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEAD).  —  BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examination:)  at  nil  thu  Public  School*  ;  nlso  for  the  Naval  Cadetship  Examination.  In  the 
New  House  a  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite  LITTLE 
BOYS.— For  full  information  apply  to  the  Rey.  the  KBAD-MA8XBB.  - 

ECOLE  BEAUREPAIRE,  BOULOGNE  -  SUR  -  MER. — 
Conducted  by  C.  G.  BLACKADER,  M.A.,  Ex-Scholar  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
and  assisted  by  resident  French  and  German  Masters.  Successful  preparation  for  the  Army r 
Navy,  and  Public  Schools. 

CTIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN.— A  large  Country 

^-^  House,  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS,  who  arc  unable  to  go 
to  School,  and  need  careful  TMTION  us  well  as  a  comfortable  home.  Ages  from  Fourteen 
to  Eighteen.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon.,  llosebank.  West  Malvern. 

"FOLKESTONE.— MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolw  ich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 

few  Vacancies. 

ABINGDON    SCHOOL,    Berks    (Six  miles  from  Oxford). 

An  old  Foundation,  with  spacious  new  buildings— now  being  enlarged— on  gravel  soil* 
in  large  grounds.  The  Education  is  Classical  or  Modern,  with  special  preparation  for  all 
Professional  Examinations.  There  are  valuable  University  Scholarships.—  Address,  Rev. 
E.  Summers,  School  House,  Abingdon. 


^ARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  lor  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


c 


rpHE    Rev.  FRANK  BESANT,  M.A.,    Vicar   of  Sibsey, 

Lincolnshire  (Wrangler),  late  Assistant-Master,  Cheltenham  College,  is  ready  to  receive 
One  to  Two  PUPILS,  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  or  for  Special  Examinations.  The  situa- 
tion is  healthy  ;  the  house  and  grounds  are  excellent  ;  the  village  is  four  miles  from  the  town 
ot  Boston.   Terms  moderate. 

TPDUCATION.— Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL,  late  Head-Master  of 

*    Taunton  Grammar  School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  BOYS  as 

PUPFLS.— Address,  Stockton  Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

A  RMY  EXAMINATION.— Thorough  preparation  for  a  BACK- 

WARD  PUPIL,  near  London.   French,  &c.   Terms,  £120  Apply  to  Rev.  M.A.,  care  of 

Messrs.  Dawson  &  Sons,  12!  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

T  ECTURES  and  PRIVATE  LESSONS,  in  History,  English 

Literature,  Classics,  and  Logic,  hy  a  GRADUATE  in  HONOURS-an  Harrovian. 
Highest  references.— Address,  G.  C,  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  Bookseller,  Charing  Cross. 

HE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS'  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL. 

COMPANY,  Limited,  will  shortly  appoint  HEAD-MISTRESSES  for  nigh  Schools  to 
be  established  in  Liverpool  and  Wimbledon.  Salary  in  each  case  £250  per  annum,  with  a  capi- 
tation lee  of  £1  10s.  per  Pupil  over  loo  up  to  2  in,  and  of  £9  per  Pupil  over  200  up  to  :ioo.  Appli- 
cations to  he  sent  not  Inter  than  December  i>  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Company,  112  Brompton 
Road,  London,  S.W.,  from  whom  further  information  may  be  had. 

Tj1  I  K  T  H     COLLEGE,  SHEFFIELD. 

The  Council  desire  to  nppoint  a  PROFESSOR  of  CLASSICS,  who  wilt  he  expected  to 
lecture  on  Ancient  History  if  required.  Stipend  £200  |)er  annum,  with  half  the  fees  from  his 
own  classes. 

The  Council  also  desire  to  appoint  a  LECTURER  on  MODERN  LANGUAGES  (French 
and  German  essential),  who  will  receive  two-thirds  of  the  fees  from  his  own  classes.  The 
Lecturer  will  (subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Council)  lie  at  liberty  to  undertake  such  extra 
College  Teaching  as  does  not  interfere  with  his  regular  duties. 

Applications,  accompanied  in  the  first  instance  by  a  reference  to  three  p?rsons  from  whom 
Testimonials  can  be  asked,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary.  John  F.  Moss,  before 

1  )■■<■  ruber  in.  I-7'.i. 

GENERAL   SUBJECTS  and  CHEMISTRY.— Non-Resident 
MASTERSHIP  WANTED,  after  Christmas,  by  a  T?:--*  n  *   -  

Teacher's  Certificates  in  Chemistry,  Locals  and  London  maun* 
partial  work  \ddress,  "Scholasticus,"  Atha?neum,  Manchester. 


T 


»  i*st  B.  A. .experienced  En  the  above 
Matriculation  Subjects.   Whole  or 

shester. 

A    YOUNG  LADY,  in  her  Seventeenth  Year,  is  desirous  to  ob- 

tain  Employment  as  BOOKKEEPER  or  CLERK  in  a  respectable  Establishment.  The 
highest  references  can  he  given.— Apply  to  E.  S.,  73  Lavender  Grove,  Dalston,  E. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 

J-*   Seav-.T.  WILLIAM  WTT.T.TAMKON,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 

o  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 

<  on  application. 


-J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAM 
BACKWARD  and  DELICATE  BOYS, 
Education  Full  particulars  and  pros|>cct 


o 


NE  of  the  Oldest-Established  Firms  of  LONDON  WINE 

MERCHANTS  would  be  triad  to  offer  a  liberal  COMMISSION  to  any  GENTLEMAN 
able  to  introduce  good  sound  Business,  not  as  Traveller,  but  simply  amount  his  own 
private  connexion — Address,  11.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,  30  Cornhill 
London,  E.C.  

AVERLAND     ROUTE    and     SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  convevancc  of  the  Moils  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  ami  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  desjuitcn, 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Vtutec  every 
1  riday.and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  -Mails,  every  Monday. 

 Offices.  r-"J  LettdenhaU  Street.  E.C, and  To  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.  

14  K1GIITON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  JtaJtM  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Geutlemeu.  Sea- Water  Servic  e  Ln  the  Hotel. 

BEN  J  N.  BULL,  Manager. 

TRENT'S  CATALOGUE,  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

J--'  scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  J.C., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  31  and  3j  Royal  Exchange,  London. 
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The  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  foi  SHARES  will  be  CLOSED  on 
Wednesday,  December  ;!,  187:',  for  London,  and  the  following 
day  for  the  Country. 


■DTCHARD     HORXSBY    &    SONS,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  whereby  the  liability  of  each 
Member  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  Shares. 

CAPITAL  £300,000  in  30,000  Shares  of  £10  each, 

Of  which  the  Vendors  subscribe  for  One-Third. 
Payments  as  follows : 

£3   0  0   on  Allotment. 

£2   0  O  on  March  25,  1880. 

£1    0  0  on  June  25,  18S0. 

£1    O  0  on  September  25, 1880. 

£7  0  0 

It  is  not  intended  to  call  up  more  than  £7  p?r  Share,  unless  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  business,  and  then  only  in  calls  not  exceeding  £1  each,  and  at  intervals 
of  not  less  than  three  months.  Shareholders  can  pay  up  their  Shares  in  full,  5  per 
cent,  interest  being  allowed  on  all  payments  made  in  advance  of  calls. 

Director}. 

JAMES  HQENSBY,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Grantham. 

WILLIAM  HORXSBY,  Esq.,  Grantham. 

HENRY  HAMMOND  JOHNSTON,  Esq..  Grantham. 

CHARLES  BRINSLBY  MARLAY,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Saint  Catherine's 

Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  London. 
DAVID  WARD,  Esq.  (Ward  &  Payne),  Sheffield. 
REGINALD  FAIUBAIRN,  Esq..  42  Wilton  Crescent,  London. 
J.  J.  TICKERS,  Esq.    (John  Patton,  Jun.  &  Co.)  5  Newman's  Court, 

Cornhill,  London. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  nARDY,  JOHNSTON,  &  PARKER,  Grantham. 
Messrs.  BARNETTS,  HOARES,  HANBURYS,  &  CO.,  London. 
Solicitors. 

ROBERT  AZLACK  WHITE,  Esq.,  Grantham. 

Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  is  CO.,  G  Old  Jewry,  London. 

A  uditors. 

Messrs.  CIIADWICES,  COLLIER,  &  CO.,  London  and  Manchester. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  RICHARD  ALLIOTT  SMITHURST,  Grantham. 
Offices. 

SPITTLEGATE  IRONWORKS,  GRANTHAM. 
SI  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 


This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  working  the  business  of 
"*  KICIIAKD  HOKNdliV  £  SONS."  as  Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines,  Agricultural 
Machinery  and  Implement!  and  other  Machinery.  This  business  was  established  by  Mr. 
Jiu  baud  Born aav,  the  father  ot  the  present  Proprietora,  m  lmo,  and  has  since  been  steadily 
developed,  until  it  now  ranks  amoti;  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  Works  adjoin  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station  at  Grantham.  They  cover  an  area 
of  fifteen  acres,  of  which  ten  acres  are  lreehold,  [he  property  of  the  firm,  aud  embrace  most 
cjctensi%'e  buddings,  machinery,  and  plant. 

The  productions  of  this  establishment  arc  well  known  throughout  the  world,  and  the  hit'h 
reputation  of  the  lirm  has  been  attested  by  the  larse  number  of  honourable  distinctions  accorded 
to  them  bv  the  several  International  and  other  Exhibitions,  and  by  the  Royal  aud  other 
.Agricultural  Societies  in  Great  lirituin  and  elsewhere. 

The  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Hornsby,  the  eldest  son  of  the  founder  of  the  business, 
and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  have  induced  the  Vendors 
to  convert  the  business  into  a  Company. 

An  Agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  HOBNSBY  for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold 
premises,  together  with  the  plant  and  machinery,  patents,  contracts,  aud  stock-in-trade,  lor 
the  sum  of  iSUI.rrj  17K  6d. 

The  purchase-money  is  based  on  the  valuation  made  by  Mr.  John  P.  Woodiieao,  of  Man- 
chester, tor  probate  and  partnership  nnrposcs.  The  Vendors  offered  to  the  Company  the  option 
of  a  re-valuation  by  comjietent  parties,  but  after  examination  the  Directors  did  not  hesitate,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  to  adopt  the  valuatiou  already  made  by  Mr.  Woodusad. 

The  purchase-money  will  carry  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  October  1, 1S79,  till 
payment.  The  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  business  from 
the  last-mentioned  date. 

The  Vendors  will  take  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase-money  150,000  in  5  per  cent.  Mort- 
gage Debentures,  part  of  an  intended  issue  of  iloO.UOO,  and  will  subscribe  lor  10,0'JO  Shares  on 
the  terms  of  this  prosiiectus. 

Mr.  James  Hornsiiy.  the  present  senior  partner,  and  Mr.  William  TTorxsry.  have  agreed 
to  join  the  direction,  and  to  su|>eriutcnd  the  business,  thus  affording  to  the  Company  the  benefit 
■of  their  great  personal  experience. 

The  extent  of  this  business  and  its  long  continued  prosperity  arc  well  known.  Its  profitable 
character  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  f  rom  the  profits  alone  the  Works  have  arisen  to  their 
present  magnitude,  and.  Iiesides  affording  handsome  remuneration  to  the  partners,  have 
allowed  them  at  various  times  to  withdraw  capital  to  a  large  amount. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  years  the  business  has  much  more  than  doubled  in  production 
and  value. 

There  is  no  payment  or  allowance  for  goodwill.  No  promotion  money  will  be  paid,  and  no 
expenses  incurred,  except  the  ordinary  costs  and  charges  of  and  incident  to  the  lormation  of 
the  Company. 

A  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  the  Agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  business' 
datr  1  November  19.  1*7'.>.  and  made  between  Messrs.  llonxsnv,  of  the  one  part,  and  Richard 
.ALLIOTT  Smith trst.  xi  Trustee  fin  the  Company,  of  the  other  part,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Solicitors,  in  Grantham  and  Loudon,  and  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company. 

There  are  no  other  contracts  affecting  the  Company,  except  the  ordinary  business  contracts  of 
the  Firm,  which  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  or  from  the  Bankers  or  Solicitors  in  Grantham  and  London. 

November  SI.  \it9. 


XTEAL  &  SON'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  S:  SON.  IK.  136.  157.  1M  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON.  W. 

TPURNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MURDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cosh  Prices  :  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  CalalOTuc.  with  Tenni.po*t  free  MS,  249,  and  2o0  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19.10. aud  21  Morwcll  Street.  W.C.  Established  1X02. 


G 


A         R         D         N         E  E 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Are  Original  in  Design,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set.  for  Twelve  Persons. complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVIC  ES  from  £3  0..  t;d.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persona,  complete. 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


£  9.  d. 


The  Lansdowne   3 

The  Laurel    3  13 

The  Indiana   4  4 

The  Fortst  Rose   5  6 

The  Japanese  Bamboo   6  G 


TABLE  G LASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 

BEST  CRYSTAL.  £  s.  d. 

Plain  Lipht  Stem  Glass   3  &  6 

Engraved  Liirht  Stem  Glass   4  8  6 

Richly-Cut  Glass    5  5  0 

Engrrved  Flowers   5  5  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  i'crn   7  7  0 


Discount  li  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS.  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AND  IM  WEST  STRAND,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 


ISSUE  OF  FIVE  TER  CENT.  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURES  OF  THE 

Tj1  ASTERN  and  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TELEGRAPH 

J-J  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Secured  by  a  first  charge  upon  the  Government  Subsidies  and  other  Revenues  of  tho 
Company,  and  to  be  redeemed  within  Twenty  years. 
Share  Capital  £400,000,  in  40,000  shares  of  £10  each  (fully  subscribed). 
Mortgage  Debentures  £GOO,000  (of  which  £200,000  are  already  subscribed). 

/■From  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  £35,000  per  annum. 

Government]     „   The  Cape  Colony   15,000  „ 

Subsidies   1     „   Natal    5,000  „ 

I      „    Portugal   5,000 

Granted  for  a  period  of  Twenty  years  on  the  conditions  stated  below. 

Directors, 

JOHN  PENDER,  Esq.,  M.F.,  Chairman. 

Sir  JAMES  ANDERSON,  Managing  Director. 

Colonel  THOMAS  GEORGE  GLOVER,  R.E. 

Sir  DANIEL  GOOCII.  Bart.,  M.P. 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  LEOPOLD  G.  HEATH,  K.C.B. 

CHARLES  W.  STRONGE,  Esq.,  ELM.  Treasury,  Official  Government  Director. 

Trustees  for  the  Debent  ure- Holders. 
Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B. ,  G.C.M.G. 
FRANCIS  A.  BEVAN,  Esq. 
flankers. 

Messrs.  BARCLAY,  BEVAN,  TRITTON,  T WELLS,  &  CO.,  ot  Lombard  Street,  London. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  Limited,  52  Threadncedle  Street,  London. 
Bankers  in  Africa— THE  STANDARD  BANK  of  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Limited. 
Solicitors—  Messrs.  BIRCH  AM,  DRAKE,  &  Co.,  26  Austinfriars,  London. 

A  uditors. 

Messrs.  DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS,  &  Co.,  4  Lothbury. 
Messrs.  GANE  &  JACKSON,  03  Coleman  Street. 
Secretary-Mr.  GEORGE  DRAPER. 
Offices— No.  66  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

The  whole  of  the  share  capital  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  £200,000  mortgage  debentures, 

bavin.!*  been  subscribed,  and  the  three  sections  of  the  Company's  cable  between  Natal  and 
Zanzibar  laid  and  opened  for  traffic,  the  Directors  INVITE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  the 
lcmaining  £400,000  of  the  debenture  capital. 

The  tntul  Debenture  issue  of  £600.000  will  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  other  revenues  of  the  Company.  Sir  IIenuv  Bahkly  and  Mr.  FbanciS 
A.  Bevan  will  act  us  Trustees  under  the  mortgage  for  the  debenture-holders. 

The  Debentures  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  ot  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yenrly 
in  London  on  July  1  aud  January  1,  and  be  redeemed  at  pur  within  twenty  years  by  means  ofan 
accumulative  Sinking  Fund  and  fifteen  yearly  drawings.  The  repiiyments  will  commence 
January  1,  1836. 

The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Debentures  will  be  £lS,200per 
annum. 

The  revenue  of  the  Company  from  Government  subsidies  alone  will  be  as  follows  : — 

From  H.M.  Treasury,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament   £35,(100  per  annum. 

From  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony   10.000 

From  the  Government  of  Natal   0,000  „ 

£50,000 

From  the  Portuguese  Government  (subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Cortes;    5,000  9 

£60,000 

The  Company  will  also  receive  a  revenue  from  the  traffic  of  their  lines  estimated  at  £30,000, 
and  rebates  from  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Companies  on  messages  from 
and  to  South  Africa  passing  over  their  respective  lines  estimated  at  £10,000,  making  a  total 
revenue  from  all  sources  of  £110,000  per  annum. 

The  above  subsidies  for  £00,tioo  are  payable  in  quarterly  instalments  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  are  divided  into  two  equal  portions— £27,500  in  respect  of  the  line  between  Natal  and 
Zanzibar,  and  £27,500  in  respect  ot  the  line  between  Zanzibar  and  Aden,  commencing  from  the 
date  of  opening  for  traffic.  The  subsidies  arc  liable  to  be  suspended  only  after  actual  interrup- 
tion of  the  cables  as  regards  Natal-Zanzibar  for  a  period  of  tliree  months,  and  Zanzibar- Aden 
six  months,  and  the  agreements  expressly  provide  that  longer  periods  may  be  granted  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  being  satisfied  that  an  extension  of  time  is  necessary  or  proper,  the  pay- 
ments recommencing  as  soon  as  the  line  is  placed  in  working  order. 

The  subsidy  of  £0,ooo  per  annum  from  Portugal,  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Cortes,  which  meet  in  January  next.  The  Convention 
contains  provisions  as  to  suspension  in  case  of  interruption  of  the  cables  analogous  to  those 
above-mentioned,  but  stipulates  for  a  reduction  of  the  subsidy  to  one-third,  when  tor  two  conse- 
cutive years  the  number  of  through  messages  of  20  words  each  reaches  100  per  day,  and  that  it 
shall  cease  when  during  the  like  period  the  number  of  such  messages  reaches  200  per  day. 

All  the  above  Governments  are  entitled  to  send  their  messages  over  the  Company's  lines  at 
half  the  rates  charged  to  the  public. 

The  contract  with  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company  comprises  the 
manufacture  and  laying  of  the  cables,  the  provision  of  stations  and  instruments,  a  suitable  re- 
pairing ship,  and  bulk  for  spare  cable,  and  the  payment  of  all  preliminary  expenses  of  the 
Company  lor  a  total  sum  of  £1)50,000. 

The  contractors  guarantee  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debentures  until  theopening  of  the 
whole  line. 

The  sections  between  Natal  and  Zanzibar  were  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  on  October 
14,  from  which  date  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  £27,500  a  year  are  payable. 

The  ships  with  the  cable  for  the  remaining  section  have  been  already  despatched,  and  the 
work  is  to  be  completed  by  December  31. 

The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  have  engaged  to  work  the  line  throughout,  as  to  the 
terminal  station  at  Aden  free  of  cost,  and  as  to  the  other  stations  at  the  actual  amount  ex- 
pended, with  a  condition  that  the  total  of  these  working  expenses  shall  not  during  the  first 
tliree  years  exceed  the  sum  of  £8,000  per  annum.  They  will  also  take  charge  of  and  work  the 
Company's  maintenance  ship  (.which  is  intended  to  be  stationed  at  Zanzibar)  at  the  cost 
actually  incurred. 

They  have  moreover  subscribed  and  agreed  to  hold  permanently  £200,000  of  this  Company's 
shares. 

The  Company's  system  of  cables  will  be  3,925  miles  in  length,  with  stations  at  Aden,  Zanzibar, 
Mozambique,  Del  agon  Bay,  and  Durban  (Natal).  Between  Durban  and  Cape  Town  Govern- 
ment land  lines  have  been  established. 

The  course  of  the  cables  is  along  the  coast  and  in  moderate  depths  of  water,  so  that  repairs 
can  be  executed  with  certainty  and  despatch. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  is  represented  officially  on  the  Board  by  Mr.  C.  YV.  STRONGE,  of 
H.  M.  Treasury. 

The  Directors  believe  that  the  ample  margin  between  revenue  and  the  annual  charge  of  the 
Debentures,  the  circumstances  of  a  large  portion  of  that  revenue  being  in  the  shape  of  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  not  dependent  on  trallic,  of  £200,000  ot  the  share  capital  being  permanently 
held  by  the  Eastern  TELEGRAPH  Company,  and  the  cables  being  laid  on  very  favourable 
ground,  combine  to  render  the  debentures  now  offered  a  sound  and  desirable  investment. 
The  price  of  issue  is  par,  payable  as  follows  : — 

On  Application  £0  per  debenture. 

On  Allotment  £0  „  „ 

On  December  15,  1?>79   25  „  „ 

On  January  15, 18*0  25  „  „ 

On  February  16,  1S30   25   „  „ 

£100 

Interest  will  run  from  the  date3  fixed  for  payment  of  the  respective  instalments.  Payment 
In  full  may  be  made  on  Allotment  or  at  the  date  lor  payment  of  any  instalment  under  "rebate 
of  interest  at  -l  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Debentures  will  be  cither  "  registered  "  or  "  to  bearer,"  at  the  option  of  the  subscriber. 

If  any  instalment  is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  due  date  the  Allotment  will  be  liable  to  cancel- 
lation, and  any  payments  made  thereon  to  forfeiture. 

If  no  Allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  of  the  Agree- 
ments with  the  respective  Governments  and  with  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  and  the 
form  of  the  Trust  Deed  and  Debenture,  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the 
Company. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  form  annexed,  accompanied  by  the  deposit  ot  £5  per 
Debenture  applied  for. 

Forms  of  Prospectus  may  be  had  of  the  SECRETARY,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  of 
the  Bankers. 

C&  Old  Brond  Street,  London,  E.C.,  November  25,  1879. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  be  CLOSED  at  Noon  on  TUESDAY,  December  2, 1879. 


EASTERN  AND  SOUTH"  AFRICAN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  Limited. 
Issue  of  5  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Debentures. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 
(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph  Company*  Limited. 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  ,  bein"  £0  per  Deben- 

ture on  Mortgage  Debentures  of  £I00each  of  the  Eastern  and  South  African 

Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  1  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  M  Debentures  * 

,  and  I  hereby  a_'ree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted 
tome,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  thereon,  according  to  the  terms  of  your  Prosiiectus  dated 
November  25, 1379. 

Name  in  full  

Address   

Dat*  .-......".".";;;rifl79 

*  Here  insert "  Registered  "  or  "  To  Bearer.'* 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-*-   Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  S:  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 

CAPITAL.  il.CUO.OOl).  PAID-UP  anil  INVESTED,  X7i)0,l)(«J. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH.  Genrrul  Manager. 

AJORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EST.UILISIIKD  1836. 

Office  is  LONDON— 1  MOOKGATE  STREET. 

Capital  X3,onn.noo 

Fire  Revenue    405,600 

Lite  Revenue   107.S00 

Accumulated  Funds  tDcecmber  31, 1S7S)    £2,3'J1,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 A.  P.  FLETCHER.  General  Manager. 

P  H  (E  N  I  X         FIRE         O  F  F  I  C  E. 

J-     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-ESTAULISIIED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


DAILY!!! 

Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
£est  Accidental  Assurunce 


ACCIDENTS  OCCUR 

sf^V    ACCIDENTS  of  ALL  KINDS  provided  against  b 

PASSENUEKS"  ASSURANCE  C  >M  i'AN  Y.  th  d-t  am) 

Company.   The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIliD,  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  il.ooo.ooo.  Annual  Income,  £214,000.  £I,3.f>n.oon  have  been  paid  as  com 
sensation.   Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  VXA.N,  Secretary.  64  COHNIIILL,  LONDON. 


TT  N  ION       B  A  N  K       of  AUSTRALIA. 

Established  1337. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  arc  granted  on 
the  Rank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  und  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  ore-negotiated  and  sent  lor  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  cu  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  ou  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury.  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager. 

THE    AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £l.oon,ooo. 
Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BxlaKOHKS  in  Edinburgh) Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurxachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
end  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  docs  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  0  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  I:i  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
Forsliortcr  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  utthe current  exchange  of  the  day  ou  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank, free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  Bent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  anil  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 


transacted. 


J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


TNVALID    FURNITURE. —  Wicker  Bath.  Chairs,  £2  2s. ; 

Invalid  Adjustable  Couches  and  Beds,  from  £>  5s.  ;  Exercising  Chairs,  with  horse  action, 
from  th  :,s.  -,  Carrying  Chairs.  £■>  Ills.  Gd. :  Reclining  Hoards, £1  :,s. ;  Trapped  Commodes.  £1  is.: 
Perambulators,  £1  is. ;  Leg  Hests.  £1  10s. ;  Hack  Rests,  lis.  lid. ;  Merlin  Chairs.  £6  10s.  ;  Bed 
Tables,  from  15s.  ;  &C.   Descriptive  Catalosue3  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


"RREAKFASTin  BED. — CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLVING 

BED  TABLE,  adjustable  to. any  height  or  inclination  for  reading  and  writing.  Price 
from  £'2  6s.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  Ga  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

For  holding  a  Book  or 

over  on  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa, 
reading  or 


T 


HE    LITERARY  MACHINE. 


St<>'l|.| 


Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  ] 
obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  inc 

Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Student;.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  gift. 
Prices  from  2ls.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London.  W. 


M 


R.      E  R  A  S  M  U  S       W  I  L  S  O  N,       F.  K.  S. 

Writes  in  the  "Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine," 
"  PEARS'      THAN  SPA  RENT  SOAP 
Is  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of 

balms  fur  the  Skin." 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE . 


WILLS' 

REST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S    EYE    TOBACCO.     This  Tobacco 


is  now  put  up  in  1 
simile  of  that  use 
the  Name  and  Ti 


ckets,  in  addition  to  other  Bizes,  the  label  being  a  reduced  fac- 
!  2-oz.  Packets.  Also  in  Cigarettes,  in  Boxes  of  10  each,  bearing 
rk  of  W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS. 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  II.  0. 


pHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  higMv  appreciated 

^  as  a  Case  of  GRANT'S  MOKELLA  CHERRY  Bit  ANDY,  which  can  be  ordered  of  any 
Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone.  Queen's  Quality,  as  supplied 
to  Her  Majesty.  41s.  per  dozen  net ;  Sportsman's  Special  Quality,  JiOs.  per  dozen.  Prepayment 
required.  Carriage  tree  In  England. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  rPIlE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  187$."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocon  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

1Y|  EDICINAL  FOOD.    WASTING  DISEASES  and  CON- 

SUMPTION  arc  ARRESTED,  the  strength  and 
weight  are  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

"PANCREATIC   EMULSION,  which   lias  been  for  the  last 

twenty  vcurs  recognized  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
u  NECESSARY  Foul)  for  persona  having  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION;  Sic. 

Q AYORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Chemists 

^-^  everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 

particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis,  on  application. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


IE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 
or  Tin-:  Saturday  revicw  arc  iciuircd.  for  which  w.  enchwlll  iicjivcn.  viz. : 
),"•  *>'.  *s      194,689,  and  771  (.clean  coiues)— at  the  Ollicc.  38  Southampton  Street, 

strand,  W.C, 


TVTUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  NEW    BOOKS.  —  See 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  DECEMBER.   Postage  free  on  application. 

TVTUDIE'S    SELECT  LIBRARY. — CHEAP  BOOKS. — See 

nT>pNcoti™L:UIE  S   CLEAUAXCE   CATALOGUE   for  DECEMBER.    Postage  free  on 


TVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

j-^  and  PRIZES -See  MUDIE'S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  in  Ornamental  Bindings, 
veil  adapted  for  \\  oddmg  and  Birthday  Gifts,  and  lor  Christmas  Presents  und  Prizes  New 
Luitiou,  now  ready,  postage  tree  on  application. 


TVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

•  ,    ,  111  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mav  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  pu^iMe  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MAN!  HESTER  LIBRARY 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  tone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
^Mudic's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapslde. 

WANTED,     TRANSACTIONS    of     the  ZOOLOGICAL 

*  *    SOCIETY.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  inclusive, clean  and  perfect  Apply  to  Ridgway  &  Sons. 

2  \\  uteri oo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
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In  8vo.  with  6  Maps  and  Plans,  and  i)  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood, 
price  15s.  cloth. 

HE    ROMAN    FORUM,    a    Topographical    Study.  By 

F.  jr.  Nichols,  ALA.  F.S.A..  formerly  Fellow  of  Wudham  College,  Oxford. 
London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
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NEW  SERIES. 

ALES  from  "BLACKWOOD."    No.  XX.  is  puhlished  this 

day,  price  Is.  containing  : 
LADY  ADELAIDE:  a  Study. 
YvTTClIERLEY  WAYS:  a  Christmas  Talc. 
lltlW  FRANK  THORNTON  WAS  CURED. 
IN  LIFE  AND  IN  DEATH  :  a  Page  of  Family  History. 
A  CAUSE  WORTH  TRYING. 
■VVii.t.iam  Blackwood  &  Sons.  Edinburgh  and  London. 


o 


PRONOUNCING  AND  ETYMOLOGICAL  GAZETTEER. 
Nearly  ready,  crown  8vo.  5s.  ;  or  with  Atlas  of  .",2  Coloured  Maps,  6s.  6d. 

QLIYER  &  BOYD'S  PRONOUNCING:  GAZETTEER  of  the 

WORLD,  Descriptive  and  Statistical;  with  numerous  Etymological  Notices:  a  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary  for  Popular  Use. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd.      London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Complete  in  91  vols,  royal  8vo. 

THE  LAW  REPORTS,  1866-1S75.  Issued  under  Authority 

oftlie  Incorporated  Council  of  Law  Reporting  for  England  and  Wales.  The  Pub- 
lishers beg  to  announce  that  the  Statutes  (or  the  years  lH'ii<-70,  and  71,  which  for  a 
considerable  period  were  out  of  print,  having  been  Lately  Reprinted*  they  are  now  again 
enabled  to  oiler  Complete  seta  of  the  LAW  REPOilTS  for  these  years,  ou  favourable  terms, 
and  invite  applications  lor  further  particulars. 

London  :  William  Clowes  &  Hons,  51  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

Just  published,  Is.  Cd.  post  free. 

N  POST  EPIC;  or,  Imitative  Words  in  Homer.    By  F.  A. 

Pa  lev.  M.A..  Editor  of  "JEschy  lus,"  Author  of  "  Quintus  Smymxua  and  "the  Homer 
of  the  Tragic  Poets,''  &c. 

London  :  F.  No  nr.  ATE,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK'S  "  PRE-IIISTOIIIC  TIMES." 
Fourth  Edition,  Bvo.  18s. 

pRE-IIISTORIC  TIMES,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains, 

and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages.  By  Sir  Jous  Lt'liliocic,  Cart  M.P. 
F.B.S.,&c. 

Third  Edition,  "s.  Gd. 

ON  the  POPULAR  NAMES  of  BRITISH  PLANTS:  an  Ex- 

position  of  the  Origin  and  Me  niiii-'  of  t!ie  Names  of  our  Indigenous  and  most  commonly 
Cultivated  Sliccies.    Ily  It.  C.  A.  i'mou,  M  U.,  F.L.S.,  Sc. 

8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Cd. 

GARNETT'S    LINGUISTIC    ESSAYS.      The  Philological 

Essays  of  the  late  Rev.  RICHARD  Garrett.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sox. 
London  :  F.  NOBOATE,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

2  vols.  21s. 

•THE  EVOLUTION  of  MORALITY  ;  being  a  History  of  the 

Development  of  Moral  Culture.  By  C.  Staxilaxd  Wake. 
Contents : 

Vol.  I.— Modern  Theories  of  Morals  ;  the  Sense  .of  Right ;  Genesis  of  the  Moral  Idea  ;  the 
Altruistic  Sentiment.  * 

Vol.  II— Special  Developments  of  Altruism  ;  Positive  Phases  of  Morals  ;  the  Doctrine  of 
Emanations  ;  Hinduism  ;  Buddhism  ;  Mxthraism  ;  .Christianity  ;  Positivism ;  Religion  aiul 
Morality. 

"An  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  facts  bearing  on  the  important  problem  treated  o." 
by  tiie  author." — Fortnightly  Review. 

London  :  Tnf  UNER  &  CO. 

T^LSPETH:  a  Drama.  Founded  on  a  Tradition  of  the  South  of 

^    Scotland.   By  J.  Chaweokd  Scott,  Author  of  *'  The  Swintons  of  Wandale,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  2d.0d.   Of  all  Booksellers,  or  post  free  from  the  Publishers, 
C.  L.  MABSH  &  Co..  13S  Fleet  Street,  London. 

This  day,  2s. 

CLUB  CASES;  with    Especial  Reference  to  the  Liabilities 
and  Expulsion  of  Members.   By  AllTHUIl  F.  Leach,  Bands tcr-at-La\v,  and  Fellow  of 
All  Saints*  College,  Oxford. 

IlAUitisox  &  SONS,  59  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  I8s. ;  whole  calf,  27s. 

pRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.   By  Edwih  W.  Streetek, 

London  :  Chapman  &:  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
Now  ready,  Sixth  Thousand,  revised  and  enlarged,  post  free,  Is. 

THOUGHTS   on   THEISM ;    with    Suggestions    towards  a 
Public  Religious  Service  in  Harmony  with  Modem  Science  and  Philosophy. 

"  An  exceedingly  interesting  pamphlet  Is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  it  deals  in  a  broad 

and  healthy  spirit  with  the  most  important  quest'ious  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man 

"  The  compilers  of  this  able  and  suggestive  treatise  have  recognized  and  endeavoured  to  meet 
a  manifest  need  of  the  times  ;  that  arising  from  the  failure  of  rcc  oicillllS  the  enlightenment  of 
the  nmctei'iith  century  with  the  ntftv  of  t lie  sixteenth.*1— Sussex  Daily  /Vena. 
"  It  is  reverent  in  tone,  discriminating  in  judgment,  and  catholic  in  spirit."— Inquirer. 
London  :  TuObxeq  &  Co..  Ludgate  Hill. 
Scottish  Edition— WILLIAMS  &  Norgate,  Edinburgh. 


This  day,  crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  cloth,  12=  Gd.  ;  postage,  7d. 

A    TREATISE  on  METALLIFEROUS   MINERALS  and 

■^X  MINING.  By  D.  C.  D.1VIBS,  F.G.S.,  Alining  Engineer,  &c.  Author  of  "  A  Treatise 
on  Shite  and  Slatc-l£uariying." 

"  This  book  is  designed  to  describe,  in  a  concise  ond  systematic  manner,  the  conditions 
under  which  metals  and  metallic  ores  are  found  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  description  will  serve*  first,  to  explain  to- some  extent  the  origin  of 
deposits  of  metalliferous  minerals  ;  and,  secondly,  by  defining  the  zones  occupied  by  the  various 
metallic  ores,  to  lessen  somewhat  the  amount  of  unsuccessful  search  tor  them." 

Bxtractjivm  Preface. 
CnOSBV  LOCKWOOD  jfc  Co.,  7  Stationers*  Hall  Court.  London,  E.C. 


Just  published,  crown  Svo.  Is.  Cd. 

BREACH  of  PROMISE  ;  its  History  and  Social  Considera- 
tions. To  which  nrc  added  a  few  pope*  on  the  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise, and  a  elaucc 
at  many  Amusing  Cases,  liy  CiiAULBS  J.  Mac  Colla. 

London  :  PlOKBOISO  &  Co.,  I'M  Piccadilly,  W. 
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TEASER'S     MAGAZINE,     DECEMBER  1879. 

2To.  DC.    New  Series  CXX.    Price  -Js.  6d. 
Edited  by  Principal  TULLOCH. 
Contents  :— 

Mart  Anerley  :  A  TonKsmr.E  Tale.  By  R.  D.  BlaokmORB.  Chapter  XX.— Ax 
Oij)  Soldier.  XXI.— Jack  and  Jill  go  Down  the  Gill.  XXII. — Young 
Gilly  Flowers. 

First  Impressions  op  the  New  World. — I.  By  IIis  Grace  tiie  Duke  op  Argyll. 

Strikes  :  their  Cost  and  Results.   By  George  Howell. 

Paius  during  and  following  the  Commune.    By  Count  Orsi. 

Homeric  Mythology  and  Religion  :  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    By  the 

Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  Bart. 
My  Journal  in  the  Holy  Land  (co.vcxi/5/o.v).  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Edward  and  Catherine  Stanley. 

Our  Sons  at  Eton  and  Oxford.    By  a  "  Parent."    'With  Elucidations  by 

One  of  the  Sons. 
England  and  the  Councils  of  Europe. 

London,  Longmans  i:  Co. 
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LACKWOUDS 


MAGAZINE  for 

No.  DCCLXX.  2s.  6d. 


DECEMBER  1S79- 


With 


Contents  : 

THEATRICAL  REFORM:  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice "  at  the  Lyceum. 
REATA  ;  or.  What's  iu  a  Name.    Part  IX. 
PROORESS. 

BUSH  LIFE  IN  QUEENSLAND.    Part  L 
OLD  SQUIRES  AND  NEW. 

TIIE  BROADS  AND  RIVERS  OF  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK. 
A  LIBERAL  ADDRESS. 
POLITICAL  RABIES. 
TIIE  LATE  JOHN  BLACKWOOD. 
 William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready.  No.  CCXX.  Is. 

HPHE   CORNIIILL   MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER. 

*  Illustrations  by  George  Du  Mauri cr  and  W.  Small. 

Contexts : 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.   With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  2S.  Ilolinliurst. 

Chapter  29.  In  which  Jeanne  takes  a  Walk.   Chapter  30.  Jeuune  £aius  a  New 

Friend. 
LIFE  IN  BRITTANY. 

ISAAC  DISRAELI  AND  BOLTON  CORNEY. 

THE  FOUR  SOUTHERN  HEADLANDS  OF  DEVON. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IIACONRY. 

STIAKSPERE'3  FOOLS.    By  J.  NEwnY  Hktiierixctov. 

TEACHING     GRANDMOTHER  —  GRANDMOTHER'S     TEACHING.  By 
alfked  Austin. 

WHITE  WINT.S  :  a  Yarhtini  Romance.    With  nn  Illustration.    Chapter  17. 
Yillany  Abroad.   Chapter  IS.  All  Ultimatum.   Chapter  19.  The  New  Suitor. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  DECEMBER  (1S79). 

THE  IRISn  LAND  AGITATION.    By  J.  O'Connor  Power,  M.P. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  TIIE   ARTISTS:  (1;  By  Sir  F.  Leightox,  P.R.A.   (2)  By 

Hf.nby  T.  Wells.  R.A. 
THE  LITERARY  CALLING  AND  ITS  FUTURE.    By  James  Payx. 
MODERN  ATHEISM  AND  MR.  MALLOCK  (concluded).    By  Miss  L.  S.  BEVIXCTOX. 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  TIIE  BRAIN.    By  Dr.  J  u  Lies  Altiiaus. 
THE  DOMESDAY  BOOK  OF  BENGAL.    By  FllAXCIS  W.  Rowsell.  C.B. 
MISTRESS  AND  SERVANTS.    By  Miss  CAROLINE  E.  STE.ri!KX. 

REASONS  FOR  DOUBT  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME.    Bv  the  Rich:  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  KEDESDALK. 

IRISH  POLITICS  AND  ENGLISH  PARTIES.    By  Edward  D.  J.  Wilsox. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  William  StsddixO. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHURCH.    By  the  Abbe  Martix. 

ESCAPE  FROM  PAIN  :  the  History  of  a  Discovery.    By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. 


C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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FORTNIGHTLY     REVIEW     for  DECEMBER. 

MARTIAL  LAW  IN"  CABUL.    By  FllKDRitlc  riAliniSON. 
THE  AUSTRO-GERMAN  ALLIANCE.    By  fluiLE  DB  LAYELEYE. 
LAND-LAW  REFORM.    By  G.  OSBORNE  Morgan.  Q.C.,  M.P. 
MR.  CARLYLE'S  POLITICAL  DOCTRINES.    By  W.  L.  Cocetxey. 
ITALY.    By  W.  J.  STn.I.MAX. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.    By  W.  Minto. 
LOYALTY.    By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

FROM  BELGRADE  To  SAMAKOV.    Bv  Humphry  Saxdwith,  C.B. 
BUDDHA'S  FIRST  SERMON.    By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.- 

home  and  foreign  affairs. 

Chapman  &  Hall,  IK)  Piccadilly. 
Monthly.  Is. 

CRIBNER'S     ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  fop.  DECEMBER: 

1.  TnE  CAPITOL  OF  NEW  YORK.   By  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER. 

2.  BROTHER  ANTONIO.  By  Ef  iz \retii  AKKRS  Allen. 

3.  TWO  VISITS  TO  VICTOR  HUGO.   By  ILlAUIAR  UjuRTII  EOVESEN. 

4.  POEMS  BY  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

5.  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY".   By  SOPHIE  B.  IlEREICK. 

6.  CONFIDENCE.  By  Henry  James,  Jun.  ChoptcrsS.  10. 

7.  COFFEE  CULTURE  IN  BRAZIL.   Ev  IIeruert  II.  Smith. 

8.  SUCt  ESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS.    II.  Strawberries  lor  Home  and  Market. 

By  E.  P.  KOK. 
!).  THE  GRANDISSIMES.  By  George  W.  Cable. 

10.  WAITING  FOR  WINTER.   By  Henry  A.  Beers. 

11.  BAYARD  TAYLOR  :  His  Poetry  and  Lit;rury  Career.   By  EDMUXD  Clarence 

STEDMAN. 

12.  UNDER  HIGH  PRESSURE.   By CHiRbES BARNARD. 

13.  NATURE  AND  THE  POETS.  By  Jons-  Buuitouons. 

14.  ODDITIES  OF  PARIS.  By  J.  D.  OflTJOUE. 

li.  TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME  -HoME  AND  SOCIETY-CULTURE  AND  PRO- 
GRESS-THE  WORLD'S  \VORK_liRIC-A-IiRAC. 
SCRIBNER  for  DECEMBER  contains  upwards  of  SO  hlga-Class  Illustrations. 
SCRIBNER  for  NOVEMBER  commenced  a  New  Volume.  The  first  Edition,  100,000,  entirely 

sold  out  in  America. 
 Frederick  Warne  &  Co..  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

riMIE  COLONIES  AND  INDIA,  No.  CCCLXXIX.,  contains 

Articles  on  Colonial  Questions  :  Let^ere  from  Speci.il  Correspondents  in  various  ports  of 
the  Coionial  Empire;  Summaries  of  General  News  irom  Australia,  New  Zealand.  South 
A '  r!ca.  Canada,  India,  Sec. ;  Colonial  Inquiries  and  Answers  ;  r.Uo  a  BlbUojrniphy  of  Several 
Hundred  Works  on  the  Commercial  Prouuct*of  the  I'rlti-h  Possessions.  and  on  Tropical  A"ri- 
cuiturc  and  Botany  generally,  with  n  Classified  .List  of  Subject*  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
Author*  of  special  Interest  to  Literary  Men.  Colonist*.  Botanists,  &c.  4:c.  32  pp.  3d. 

"The  Colonies  and  India"  Publishing  and  Advertismcnt  Olhcca,  Sun  Court,  07  Cornliill 
London. 


FOR   CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

Second  Illustrated  Edition,  4to.  with  17  Tltiistrntiong  by  George  R.  Chapman,  in 
ornamented  binding,  25s. 

THE  EPIC  OF  HADES. 

11  Many  of  them  rre  gems  of  exquisite  feeling."— Graphic. 

11  One  of  the  mast  cherished  gifts  any  lover  of  poetry  or  the  pencil  could  desire."— Scotsman. 
Also,  the  Eighth  plain  Edition  of 

THE  EPIC  of  HADES.    Trice  7s.  Gd. 

And  the  New  Edition  fthe  Fifth)  of 

SONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.    Price  7s.  GJ. 

Also,  Second  Edition  of 

GWEN  :  a  Drama  in  Monologue.    Price  5s, 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  artistically  appropriate  or  daintily  melodious  than  the  following." 

rati  Mall  Gazette 

"  Pure  and  lofty  song."— Spectator. 


C.  KEG  AH  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 
NEW    NOVELS   AT   ALL   THE  LIBRARIES. 

DAIREEK  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  Author 

of  "  Sojourners  Together,"  &c.   2  vols. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  S:  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

ME.  SPENCER'S   IJEW  WOBK. 

Just  published,  Svo.  cloth,  7a. 

CEREMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Being  Part  IV.  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology. 

(The  First  portion  o£  Vol.  II.) 
By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORG ATE.  1  i  HENRIETTA  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON; 
and  20  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

Now  ready,  the  FIRST  NUMBER  OF 

TVHE  STATESMAN :  a  new  High-Class  Weekly  Paper  of 

Home  and  Foreign  Politics,  published  in  correspondence  with  "The  Statesman  and 
Friend  of  India,"  Calcutta.  Edited  by  ROHEItT  KKIGJUT  ("Friend  of  India";,  and  11. 1). 
Osnottx  (Lieutenant-Colonel,  late  of  the  Indian  Army).  Price  Sixpence. 

The  London  STATESMAN  will  deal  with  every  great  political,  social,  and  economic  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  but  will  make  '*  Indian  affairs  "  a  speciality  of  its  columns. 

Opinions  op  the  Indian  Press. 
uIf  moral  earnestness  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm  mark  a  man  out  for  such  an  arduous 
work,  Mr.  Knight  has  not  over-estimated  his  Qualifications  for  the  task  lie  has  taken  upon 
hiinsclf."— Tintei  of  India,  April  1879. 

'*  We  hail  with  preat  satisfaction  the  contemplated  move  of  Mr.  Knight  to  establish  a  first- 
class  Indian  journal  in  England."— Hindoo  1'atnot,  April  1879. 

"  Mr.  Knight  is  the  one  Indian  journalist  likely  to  secure  the  amount  and  kind  of  support 
from  England  and  India  needed  to  make  such  a  journal  successful." 

Avuh-fndian  Gvnrriian,  April  ISTTt. 
"  Perhaps  the  ablest  publicist  in  India,  a  great  authority  on  all  financial  questions  affecting; 
it,  Mr.  Knight  combines  rare  ability  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  with  v. 
genuine  sympathy  for  the  people,  aud  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  them." 

JitngaUc,  April  1&79. 

Advertisements  for  the  first  number  must  be  received  at  the  Office  not  later  than  the -0th  inst. 
Scale  of Charges  lo:  warded  un  application  to  the  Manager  of  **  The  Statesman." 
Oiiice,  332  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Ji  st  published,  crown  8vo.  with  portrait  of  Author,  7s.  Gd. 

pARD    ESSAYS,    CLAY'S    DECISIONS,    and  CARD- 

V>*     TABLE  TALK.  By  "  CaVEST'diSH."   Of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  the  Libraries. 
Tuos.  De  La  Rrn  Si  Co.,  London. 

By  the  same  Author. 

"WIIIST    (Laws    and    Principles).      Twelfth   Edition,  5s. 

'  v  ECARTE.  2s.  Od  PIQUET.  3s.  6d.  HOUND  GAMES  AT  CARDS,  Is.  Cd.  LAWS 
TENNIS  and  BADMINTON.  Is.   Of  all  Booksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rce  &  Co.,  London. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

"DOSWELL'S     CORRESPONDENCE     with     the  Hon. 

-L'  ANDREW  ERSKINE,  and  his  .KlUiiNAL  OF  A  TOUR  TO  CORSICA.  ByGEUIiua 
ElEKBECJC  Hill,  D.C.L.  or  nil  Booksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rve  &  Co..  London. 


Demy  Svo.  with  ?.lap  and  Illustrations  on  wood,  cloth,  25s. 

JUNGLE  LIFE  in  INDIA;  or,  the  Journeys  aud  Journals  of 

e'  an  Indian  Geologist.   By  V.  Ball,  M.  A.,  F.G.S.,  stc.   Of  all  Booksellers. 


Tiio.m.  De  La  Rue  Si  Co.,  London. 


Crown  8vo.  2  V0I3.  cloth,  103.  Gd. 

AN   ART-STUDENT    in    MUNICH.     By   Anna  Mary 

HOW  ITT-  WATTS.  New  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by*  the  Authoress.  Of  all 
Booksellers. 

Tuos.  De  La  Hue  &  Co..  London. 


Crown  8vo.  2  vols,  cloth,  las. 

TRANGE  STORIES  from  a  CHINESE  STUDIO.  Trans- 
lated and  annotated  by  HEHDEET  A.  Giles,  of  II.M.'s  Consular  Service.    Of  all 

Tnos.  De  La  Ri  e  &  Co.,  London. 


Booksellers. 


Crown  8vo.  2  vols,  cloth,  10j.  Gd. 

"ERNESTINE:  a  Novel.    By  the  Authoress  of  the  "Vulture- 
Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  S.  Bauixu-Gocld.    Of  all 
Thos.  De  La  Run  &  Co.,  London. 


A  J  Ma;.len. 
Booksellers. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

A    SIMPLE  STORY;  and  NATURE  and  ART.     By  Mrs. 

IsrunALD.  With  a  Portrait  and  Introductory  Memoir  by  William  Bell  SOOTT  OJ 
all  Booksellers. 

,  Tnos.  T)e  La  Rt/E  &  Co.,  London. 


T)E    LA    RUE  <fc   CO.'S    INDELIBLE    RED  LETTER 

J-f  DIARIES.  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and  TABLET  CALENDARS,  for  1880.  in  -rent 
variety,  may  now  he  had  ofall  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Also  the  "  Fin  •er-shancd  Series  " 
jn  neat  cases,  extra  gilt.   WhoU  sale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Tnos.  De  La  HUB  t  Co.,  London. 


T3RUNSWI0K    MONUMENT,    GENEVA.— See  THE    T)E  LA  RUE  &  CO.'S  "  HALF-CROWN "  DIARY  for 

BUILDER  for  View  Old  Plan  :  View  ond  Plena  of  Btmderland  Mvscnm  \rtoftlic  '  Wn.  containing  a  lar^cnmountof  useful  Information,  and  ample  space  for  Memoranda 

Class  Painter— l'rout  and  Hunt— Architccta  and  ihe.r  Critiej— Constructive  Art.  .Janan—     Size,  poit  ivo.  half-hound  cloth.   Suitable  for  the  Count.' u^ -Iioiijc  ox  Study.  Of  all  Bookseller^ 

and  otatioiicrj<  v 


Cla-w  Painter— l'rout  and  Hunt— Architect  and  the.r  Critic-i— Con*tnu-tivc  Art.  Japan— 
GiLsnu  and  Coloured  Stutues- Pari*— Greek  Ait— St.  Sepulchre**— Wwd  Carvi;:^  Society  of 
Autiu.uailc^,  sx.  4d. ;  l>y  post,  lid.— 15  Catherine  litrcct.   And  All  IScw^intn. 


Wholesale  only  of  the  PubliKhers, 

Tjios.  De  La  Kuk  &  Co.,  J^ondon. 
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Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 

AND  OF  THE  PROGRESS   OP  DISCOVERY  FROM 
THE   TIME    OF    THE    GREEKS    TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAY. 

FOB  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AKD  TOUKG  PERSONS. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY, 
Authoress  of  "  Botanical  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Students,"  &e. 

"  In  the  present  edition  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  many  important  omissions,  especially 
OS  regards  Sound,  which  had  been  before  entirely  neglected,  and  to  which  a  new  chapter 
(XXX.)  is  now  devoted.  £  have  also  added  some  new  matter  in  the  3Sth  chapter,  upon  the 
Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lastly,  beside*  many  minor  additions*  I  have  given,  in  a 
new,  concluding  chapter,  a  brief  Sketch  of  some  of  the  latest  advances  in  science.' 

Extract  Jroin  Preface. 

BY  TFIE  SAME  AUTHORESS. 
Sixth  Thousand,  crowu  8vo.  with  71  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

THE  FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Fcp.  folio,  12s.  Cd. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANATOMY; 

Or,  Pictures  of  the  Human  Body. 

IN  TWENTY-FOUR  QUARTO  COLOURED  PLATES,  COMPRISING  ONE 
HUNDRED  SEPARATE  FIGURES. 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress.  '    .  , 

By  Mrs.  FEN  WICK  MILLER, 

Member  of  the  London  School  Bonrd  ;  Author  of  the  Physiological  Sections  of 

'*  Simple  Lessons  for  Home  Use,"  &c. 

*'  It  is  hoped  that  this  work,  being  issued  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  may  be  found  useful 
both  to  science  teachers  and  to  students  of  all  kinds.  To  the  private  student,  whose  access  to 
umitomical  preparations  nnd  physiological  laboratories  is  limited,  such  a  book  is  indispensa- 
ble. Again,  children,  with  their  keen  interest  in  the  facts  of  Nature,  and  with  their  fresh, 
undistracted  minds  full  of  curiosity  about  what  is  around  them,  arc  almost  always  found  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  wonderful  structure  and  functions  of  their  own  bodies.  Thus,  this 
volume  would  generally  he  tound  an  acceptable  Erift  to  an  intelligent  youth  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  would  arfurd  him  useful  instruction  for  his  adult  life."— Extract  from  Preface. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  bb  CIIARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Tifth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  post  Svo.  with  Geological  Map  printed  in  Colours,  and 
numerous  Additions,  Illustrations  of  Fossils,  Sections,  and  Landscapes,  lis. 

THE    PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY 

AND 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  ANDREW  C.  RAMSAY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Director-General  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  No  better  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  Geolojry  could  possibly  be  recommended  to  the 
English  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  and  one  worthy  to  take  a  foremost  place 
among  popular  manuals  of  science." — Nature* 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CIIARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Map  and  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  Sis. 

LIFE  IN  ASIATIC  TURKEY: 

A  Journal  of  Travel  in  Cilicia  (Pedias  and  Tracheea),  Isauria, 
and  Parts  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  DAVIS,  M.A. 

English  Episcopal  Chaplain,  Alexandria  ;  Author  of  "  Anatolica,  or  a  Visit  to  some 
of  the  Ancient  Ruined  Cities  of  Caria,  Fhrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pisidia." 

"  Mr.  Davis  is  an  experienced  and  accomplished  traveller.  He  combines  the  faculty  of  keen 
observation  with  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  life  essential  to  a  European  travelling  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  he  possesses,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  volume,  the  energy  and  courage  without 
which  travel  in  such  a  region  must  inevitably  prove  a  failure.  Any  one  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects handled  in  this  volume  will  lind  the  author  an  intelligent  guide."— 1'all  Mail  Gazette. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CIIARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


A   HANDSOME   PRESENTATION  BOOK. 


Square  crown  Svo.  with  200  Illustrations,  G10  pp.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

SPORT    IN    MANY  LANDS: 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  AMERICA. 

By  H.  A.  L.  ("  The  Old  Shekarry"). 

The  above  is  an  entirely  New  Edition,  re-compo?ed,  and  printed  on  a  superior 
paper,  and  illustrated  with  some  very  choice  Woodcuts.  It  will  he  one  o£  the 
leading  (irft-Books  o£  the  Season. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET.  STRAND. 


MISS  BRADDON'S  ILLUSTRATED    "ARABIAN  NIGHTS." 

Immediately,  superbly  illustrated  hy  Gnstave  Dure  nnd  other  Artist*,  nnd  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  Author  of  ••Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  is.  Cd. 

ALADDIN ;  or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

SINDBAD  the  SAILOR;  or,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

ALI  BABA  ;  or,  the  Forty  Thieves. 

N.B. — The  above  Work  will  be  the  most  gorgeous  and  the  cheapest 
Gift-Book  ever  produced. 


LONDON:  JOHN  &  ROBERT  MAXWELL.  MILTON  HOUSE,  SUOE  LANE, 
FLEET  STREET,  E.C, 


TRUBNER    &  CO.'S 
LIS  T. 


Ready  on  December  5,  demy  8vo.  pp.  x.— 500,  cloth,  15s. 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

THIRD  SERIES. 

PROBLEM  THE  SECOND. — Mind  as  a  Function  of  the  Organism. 
PROBLEM  THE  THIRD. — The  Sphere  of  Sense  and  Logic  of  Feeling. 
PROBLEM  THE  FOURTH. — The  Sphere  of  Intellect  and  Logic  of  Sign?. 


NEW  WORK  ON  MADAGASCAR. 

Ready  on  December  5,  demy  8vo.  pp.  xii.— 350,  cloth. 

THE   GREAT  AFRICAN  ISLAND: 

CHAPTERS   ON  MADAGASCAR. 

WITH 

PHYSICAL  AND  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  MAPS  AND  FOUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  SIBREE,  Jim.,  F.R.G.S. 
Of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Author  of  "  Madagascar  and  its  People,"  &c. 


Ready  on  December  5,  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  pp.  xii.— 136,  cloth,  6s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FUEL, 

Scientific  and  Practical. 

By  ROBERT  GALLOWAY,  M.R.I.A.,  F.C.S. 

Vice-President  of  the  Institute  of  Chemists  of  Great  Britain  ;  Author  of 
**A  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis,"  &c. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrative  Maps,  pp.  450,  cloth,  16s. 

THE    HEBREW  MIGRATION 
FROM  EGYPT. 


Crown  Svo.  pp.  viii.— 314,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
A 

GRADUATED  RUSSIAN  READER, 

With  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Russian  Words 
contained  in  it. 

By  HENRY  RIOLA,  Author  of  "  How  to  Learn  Russian." 


8vo.  pp.  xxiv.— 48G,  cloth,  12s. ;  stitched  in  wrapper,  10s.  6d. 

A  SANSKRIT  GRAMMAR, 

Including  both  the  Classical  Language  and  the  Older  Dialects 
of  Veda  and  Brahmana. 

By  WILLIAM  DWIGHT  WHITNEY, 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  College,  Ncwhaven,  Sic.  ftc 


Fifth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface  and  Steel  Engraving,  crown  8vo.  pp.  xiv.— 132, 

cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

SAPPHO: 

A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 

By  STELLA, 
Author  of  "  Records  of  the  Heart,"  "  The  King's  Stratagem,"  Sc. 


NOTICE— In  a  few  days  the  Second  Edition 
of  Mr.  ARNOLD'S  "The  LIGHT  of  ASIA;  or,  the  Great 
Renunciation,"  will  bo  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Book- 
sellers'. 

LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


November  29,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Beview. 


DR.  SMILES'S  WORKS. 


Crown  Svo.  12s. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT  DICK,  Baker  of  Thurso. 

•'  Robert  Tick's  life  from  Vermin--  to  end  wn  a  scrie*  of  stmjjlles  with  adversity..  The 

storVhere  told  is  one  ...  such  abM.rb.ns  interest  that,  from the  best  paw  to  the  last,  the  author 
keeps  his  reader  in  deep  lympathv  with  his  hero.  Mr.  Smiled  volume  will  be  n  more  endurmj 
monument  to  the  scientifle  haker'than  the  obeildc  which  proudly  keeps  guard  over  his  grave  m 
the  cemetery  at  Thurso."— Pro:essor  KL'ubEB. 

Crown  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST. 

"  •  The  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist  •  Is  n  record  of  success  in  unsucccss— of  fume  iinmingjcd 
with  anv  nnIM  advnnta.'e  -  of  work  absolutely  disinterested  and  done  tor  nought,  as  all  the 
noblest  work  his  tieen  dune."—  //  oeiicomf  .s  M-igazint. 

••  Brimful  vt  iist.rot  from  be s.i.nius  to  end.  —Horltl. 


5  vols,  crown  Svo.  each 

LIVES  of  the  ENGINEERS. 


3.  Cd. 


You  havt  been  happy -no  other  profession,  I  think,  has  been  happier  In  its  biographics-in 

.._  _  -  ,. ..  1,*  Mr  Sn.il. s." 


having  as  your  historian  Mr.  Snflj 


Rich)  lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  nt  the  Engineers'  Banquet. 
"I  have  just  been  readme  a  work  of  ureat  interest,  which  I  recommend  to  your  notice— I 
mean  •Aniles's  ■  Lives  of  the  Eneinecrs.'    No  more  interesting  books  have  been  published  ot 
late  ve Ul  than  those  of  Mr.  Smtlts's-hhi  '  Lives  of  the  Engineers.'  his     Life  o  George 
filTnhmSn '  and  nil  admirable  little  book  on  'Self-Help.'  a  most  valuable  manual. 
Btsgnauau,  auuuuuuuu.  Uv  lught  Uou.  Sir  Staki-obd  Noutucote. 

Post  8vo.  6s. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

"  Mr  Smiles  has  hit  upon  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  and  wovks  it  with  crcat  success.  He  has  the. 
art  ot  bio  -rap'iy  which  is  liv  no  means  so  cosy  of  attainment  ns,  judging  trom  the  number  ot 

nnttaslrha  attempt  this  ipecies  of  composition,  one  would  imagine  it  to  be.  rhe  memoirs 

eonsK-moell  original  information,  expressed  with  great  clearness,  and  with  a  practised  skill 
which  renders  the  reader  secure  of  entertainment  in  every  page.  —  1  ima. 


SELF-HELP. 


Post  Svo.  Cs. 


If  I  had  read  this  book  when  I  was  n  young  man,  my  life  would  have  been  very  different.' 
ma  the  remark  made  to  me  by  a  friend  ou  returning  Smiles'a  'Self-Help,  which  X  had 


Such  _ 

given  him  to  read."— Micuele  Lesso.na. 


CHARACTER. 


Post  Svo.  Gs. 


'Thisi 


rk 


is  so  exactly  fitted  for  a  gift -book  (and  indeed  a  school-boy  or  a  boy  leaving 
school  need  desire  no  liettef  one),  that  we  are  inclined  to  mention  it  here.  The  value  of  Cha- 
racter rntxrn  all  more  intellectual  culture,  the  blessedness  of  work,  the  necessity  of  courage  and 
self-eontrol.  the  sense  of  duty  as  the  guiding  star  of  life— these  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed 
in  1  Character,'  not.  however,  as  abstract  propositions,  but  with  the  helpof  a  store  of  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  the  biographies  of  great  men.  The  hook  possesses,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, a  vital  farce,  aud  cau  scarcely  iail  to  stimulate  the  reader. "—l'all  Malt  Gazette. 


Post  Svo.  63. 


THRIFT. 


"There  U  no  book  amonrrthe  current  literature  of  the  day  ire  would  rather  see  in  a  young 
man's  hand  than  this.  Although  any  person  in  his  daily  experience  must  meet  with  many 
Instanced  or  the  folly  of  unthriit.  the  irequency  of  the  text,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  disposition 
of  the  a_*c.  render  the  lesson  valueless.  We  cannot  therefore  feel  sufficiently  thankful  that  the 
able  author  of  'Self- Help*  has  turned  his  attention  to  it.  and  endeavoured,  in  language  that  has 
not  only  a  literary  chnnn  about  it.  but  bears  the  stamp  of  philanthropic  earnestness,  to  rouse 
the  interest  and  thereby  the  reflection  of  the  Brituh  public  in  so  important  a  matter  of  national 
Wei  fore."— Spectator. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


8vo.  with  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens,  16s. 
THE 

RECORDER    OF  BIRMINGHAM: 

A  MEMOIR  OF  MATTHEW  DAVENPOKT  HILL. 

Witti.  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. 

By  his  Daughters," 
ROSAMOND  and  FLORENCE  DAVENPORT  HILL. 

"  Matthew  Davenport  Hill  is  a  name  that  pre  eminently  deserves  to  be  kept  preen 
in  the  memory  ot  all  who  love  their  kind  and  who  cherish  the  records  of  the  rarest 

human  worth  The  present  memoir  of  this  excellent  man  will  be  found  deeply 

interesting,  not  only  as  a  biography,  but  as  a  chapter  of  the  domestic  history 
of  England,  in  which  this  modest  hero  of  many  bloodless  battle-fields  shines  upon 
na  u  it  lithe  light  of  a  pure  and  honourable  example.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of 
public  benefactors,  and  happily  the  good  he  did  lives  after  him."— Daily  yews. 


MACillLLAX  &  CO.,  LOXDOX. 


BIBLICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 


CHRIST  the  CONSOLER;  a  Book  of  Comfort 


A   NEW   LIBRARY   EDITION  OP 

SIR  T.  MOKE'S  UTOPIA.    With  copious 

Notes  and  a  Biographical  and  Literary  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Dibdi.v,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Elegantly  printed  from  Sir  H.  Ellis's  copy,  with  addi- 
tional Notes  and  Corrections  ;  with  Head-pieces,  Borders,  &c,  from  the  Books 
of  Hours  of  the  Early  French  Printers— the  most  elegant  productions  ever 
printed— Portrait  of  Sir  T.  More  by  Scriven  ;  also  a  beautiful  outliuc  and  an 
Engraving  of  the  Family  of  Sir  T.  More,  after  Holbein. 

This  Edition  contains  copious  extracts  from  More's  Works— now  re-printed 
for  the  first  time.  It  may  be  had  in  the  following  sizes,  every  copy  numbered 
and  signed : 

475  Demy  8vo.  uncut,  antique  gilt  cloth  21s. 

100  Demy  8vo.  on  old  ribbed  paper,  vellum  back  ..  23s. 

"  The  volumes  that  have  been  issued  nt  rare  intervals  from  Mr.  Roberts's  Lincolnshire  press 
fire  among  the  most  accomplished  specimens  of  bibliography  which  have  heen  produced  in 
Xnirland  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  work  beiore  us  is  a  most  elegunt  and  desir- 
able one."—  Academy.  May  24.  1879. 

"  The  present  volume  may  be  called  the  masterpiece  of  its  printer  The  ornaments  are 

the  truly  remarkable  feature  of  the  volume.  They  are  so  good  that  it  is  to  he  rcsrrcttcd  that 
they  arc  not  catalogued  with  reference  to  their  sources.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  with  this 
volume  Mr.  Huberts'*  career  as  a  printer  is  to  close.  We  in  England  can  ill  afford  to  lose  one 
of  the  very  fc\t  men  who  have  really  made  an  effort  to  treat  printing  as  a  fine  art. 

"  Uallain  was  quite  right  when  he  called  it 'a  book  of  genius.'  What  a  grasp  of  the 

whole  conditions  of  private  and  politic  happiness  1  Everything  is  touched  upon  The 

difficulty  is  to  find  a  sentence  that  is  not  striking,  so  rich  is  More's  mind,  so  vivid  the  i.  

oi  Ills  LlUabethuu  translator." — Saturday  licx-Uw,  May  3,  '. 


ROBERT  ROBERTS,  BOSTON,  LINCOLNSHIRE, 


for  the  Sick.  By  Ellice  Hopkins. 
of  Carlisle.   Fop.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


Second  Edition  ;  Preface  by  the  Bishop 


Dr.  ARNOLD'S  SERMONS  preached  mostly 

in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School.  Collective  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  FORSTEB.   o'  vols,  crown  Svo.  30s.  or  separately,  5s. 


each. 


A  HANDBOOK  to  the  BIBLE  ;  being  a  Guide 

to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  derived  from  Ancient  Monuments  and 
Modern  Exploration.  By  F.  R.  Condeii  and  Lieut.  C.  R.  Condeh,  R.E. 
Maps,  Plates  of  Coins,  etc.   Post  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

The  ENGLISH    CHURCH  in  the  EIGH- 


TEENTH  CENTURY. 
2  vols.  Svo.  3Cs. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  Abbey  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ovebton. 


SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH 

of  ENGLAND  to  the  Revolution  of  16S8.  By  T.  V.  Short,  D.D.,  late  Bishop 
ci  St.  Asaph.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND ; 

Pre-Eeformation  Period.   By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.   8vo.  15s. 

COMMENTARY   on   the   39  ARTICLES, 

forming  an  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  P.  Boulteee,  LL.D.   Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES, 

By  E.  H.  Buowxe,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Svo.  10s 


EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Cahpenteh,  M.A.  with  Preface  by  R.  Mar- 
tixeau,  M.A.  5  vols.  Svo.  G:Js. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


MB.  JTJLIA.V  HAWTHOENE'S  NEW  HOVEL. 

SEBASTIAN   STROME.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


OPPOSITE  VIEWS. 


[At  all  Libraries. 


ATIIEXiEUM. 
"Sebastian  Strome  "  may  be  pronounced 
the  most  powerful  novel  Mr.  Hawthorne  has 
ever  written.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further 
and  say  that  not  many  more  powerful  novels 
by  any  authors  huve  appeared  of  late.  The 
force  and  vigour  of  some  of  the  scenes  are 
balanced  by  the  graces  and  tenderness  of 
others. 

SPECTATOR. 
There  is  a  force  of  passion  and  genius  in 
the  book  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  sketches  liner  and 
more  subtly  drawn  than  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Strome  and  Smillet.  These  arc  not  common 
pictures.  They  are  pointed  without  the 
smallest  6training  after  cn.ee t,  but  with  the 
vividness  of  real  genius. 

VANITY  FAIR. 
All  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  writes  is  clever, 
but  "Sebastian  Strome"  is.  incontestable  in 

advance  of  all  he  has  yet  produced  Those 

people  who  do  not  seek  for  mere  sensational 
excitement  in  the  pages  of  a  novel  will  appre- 
ciate the  delicate  touches,  the  subtle  irony, 
and  the  suggestive  veins  of  thought  which 
place  Mr.  Hawthorne  far  above  and  apart 
from  the  common  run  of  novelists,  and  which 
prove  him  a  worthy  sou  of  his  father. 


SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
In  "Sebastian  Strome"  Mr.  Hawthorne 
has,  wc  regret  to  say.  come  down  almost  to 
the  lowest  level.  In  fact,  by  his  affectation  of 
originality  and  his  straining  after  singular- 
ity, he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  mon- 
strosity to  which  a  duller  writer  could 
scarcely  have  given  birth.  Not  that  this 
story  is  not  dull  enough  to  deserve  to  be  the 
work  of  the  most  tedious  of  novelists.  But 
with  tli is  dulness  are  mixed  a  pretentiousness 
and  an  extravagance  that  go  far  towards  ren- 
dering the  hook  one  of  the  worst  we  have  ever 
read.  He  certainly  keeps  so. far  out  of  the 
common  run  that  must  ol  his  men  and  women 
are  utterly  unlike  any  people  who  ever  have 
lived,  or  can  ever  live,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  then  they  are  unlike  themselves.  There 
is  no  consistency  in  them,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  arc  always  unnatural  and  absurd.  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  to  judge  from  the  present  story, 
would  really  do  well  to  give  up  novel-writing 
for  a  season,  and  to  turn  his  whole  mind 
towards  the  recovery  of  common  sense. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOX,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


KOW  READY,  AT  SiUTH'S  AND  OTHER  BOOKSTALLS. 
Price  Is, 

SELECTIONS  FROM  "CALEB  WILLIAMS," 

ILLUSTRATING 

COLMAN'S  "  IRON  CHEST." 

By  E.  FAIRFAX. 


rUELISTTED  BY  DAKLIXG  8:  SOX,  30  EASTCIIEAP,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  3  vols.  31s.  C<1. 

LOYELLA.      By  Mrs.   Harry  Bunnett-Edwards, 

Author  of  "  A  Tantalus  Cup,"  S:c.  fcc. 


At  all  Circulating  Libraries  ;  or  of 
THE  PUBLISHER,  32  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S  ANNUALS  FOR  1880. 


"  Messrs.  Routledge  may  fairly  be  said  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  juvenile  literature 
■with  their  '  Every  Boy's  Annual,'  '  Every  Girl's  Annual.'  and  '  Little  Wideawake' — 
books  which  are  literally  storehouses  of  everything  likely  to  divert,  excite,  and 
interest  the  young.  The  host  of  able  and  successful  writers  who  contribute  to  these 
pages  is,  we  venture  to  think,  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  high-priced  magazines  of 
the  day." — N07H1  British  Duily  Mail. 

THE   BOYS'  ANNUAL. 

EOUTLEDGE'S  EVERY  BOY'S  ANNUAL 

for  1880.  Edited  by  Edmund  Routledge,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations  and 
Coloured  Plates.  Super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Cs.  Eighteenth  Year  of 
Publication. 

THE   GIRLS'  ANNUAL. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  EVERY  GIRL'S  ANNUAL 

for  1880.  Edited  by  Aucia  Amy  Leitii.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  Title- Page  from  a  design  by  Kate  Greeuaway.  Super-royal 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  0s.    Second  Year  of  Publication. 

THE   CHILDREN'S  ANNUAL. 

LITTLE  "WIDEAWAKE  for  1880.  Edited 

by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  With  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir,  M.  E.  E., 
Miriam  Kerns,  Ernest  Griset,  and  others,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  Kate 
Grecnaway.  Crown  ito.  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  Sixth  Year  of 
Publication. 

THE   CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

THE  STAGE  DOOR  :  Stories  by  Those  who 

Enter  it.  Edited  by  Clemen'T  W.  Scott.  Containing  Stories  by  the  Leading 
Actors,  Actresses,  and  Dramatic  Authors  of  the  Day.  Fcp.  4to.  fancy  cover, 
price  Is.  [Now  ready. 

Daily  News  "  The  Annual  is  unquestionably  amusing,  and  will  no  doubt  be  widely  read.'* 

Sportsman.—"  An  exceedingly  curious  aud  entertaining  publication  Will  doubtless  be 

reud  with  avidity." 

Daily  Te  egraph  "A  series  of  contributions  certain  to  be  perused  with  great  eagerness  by 

nil  familiar  with  the  weli-kuown  names  attached  Will  be  found  to  attord  much  curious 

information  as  well  as  considerable  entertainment  A  thoroughly  readable  little  buok, 

which  will  command,  from  the  interest  of  its  contents,  a  wide  circulation." 

Morning  I'oxt.—"  An  unusual  array  of  literary  and  dramatic  talent,  mnle  and  female." 

Liverpool  Daily  (\>urier.—"  Has  special  attractions  alike  for  the  player  and  the  playgoer." 

Observer.— "  Well  worth  the  small  fee  charged  to  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  entertainment 
which  it  promises." 

Sunday  Times.—  1  Will  most  probably  prove  the  hit  of  the  season  The  number  is  sure 

to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  Christmas  works  ever  published." 

ME.  HUGESSEN'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

OTHER  STORIES.    By  the  Right  Hon. 

E.  H.  Knatchboll-Hcgesskn,  M.P.,  Author  of  "  Uncle  Joe's  Stories," 
"  River  Legends,"  &,c.  With  Illustrations  by  Ernest  Griset.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  (is. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  CHRISTMAS  GIPT-BOOK. 

CHILDREN  of  the  VILLAGE.     By  Mary 

Rurselt.  M(Tfohd.  With  G2  Original  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  E.  Miriam 
Kerns,  F.  Barnard,  R.  Barnes,  C.  O.  Murray,  A.  Tuck,  T.  H.  Wilson,  and 
other  Artists.  Arranged  and  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  4to.  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  10s.  Cd. 

A  SCOTT  HOPE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

SPINDLE  STORIES  :  New  Yarns  Spun  from 

Old  Wool.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  Illustrated  by  C.  O.  Murray.  4to.  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

CAPTAIN  MATNE  REID'S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOTS. 

GASPAR  the  GAUCHO :  a  Tale  of  the  Gran 

Chaco.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  With  Illustrations  by  Riou.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

MR.  JEPHSON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ROLL  of  the  DRUM.  By  R.  Mounteney 

Jephson,  Author  of  "  Tom  Bulkley  of  Lissington,"  &c.  With  Illustrations 
by  Major  Seccombe,  R.A.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

MR.  KINGSTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

NOTABLE   VOYAGES,  from    Columbus  to 

Parry.  By  William  H.  G.  Kingston-,  Author  of  "  Great  African  Travellers," 
&c.   With  many  Illustrations.   Demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

THE  WEDDING-DAT  BOOK. 

ROUTLEDGE'S   WEDDING-DAY  BOOK. 

By  C.  A.  M.  Bukdett.  With  a  Photographic  Portrait  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught.   Crown  lGmo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE'S    SINGING  QUADRILLE. 

Music  by  Miles  B.  Foster.  With  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  E.  and  A.  Chantry 
Corbould.   Printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.   4to.  fancy  cover,  Is. 

THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Fancy  covers,  each  Is. 

1.  THEATRICAL  SCENES  and  TABLEAUX  for  CHILDREN. 

Arranged  by  J.  Keith  Angus. 

2.  CHILDREN'S  THEATRICALS  :  a  Series  of  Popular  Fairy 

Tales  adapted  for  Representation  in  tho  Drawing-Room.  By  J.  Keith 
Angus. 

3.  PLAYS  for  CHILDREN.    By  Miss  Walker. 

4.  ACTING  PROVERBS  ;  or,  Drawing-Room  Theatricals. 

5.  ACTING  CHARADES.     By  Annie  Bowman. 

6.  NEW  CHARADES  for  the  DRAWING-ROOM.     By  the 

Author  of  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam." 

7.  HUMPTY  DUMPTY;  and  other  Sensational  Dramas.  By 

w.  K.  Snow. 


Now  ready,  I  vol.  Svo.  I5s. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  of  WESTMINSTER'S 

DIARY  of  a  TOUR  iD  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  and  RUSSIA  in  1827. 

"A  very  agreeable  aud  instructive  volume."— Saturday  Jieciew. 
"A  bright  aud  lively  record."— Athenttum. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

LITTLE  MISS  PRIMROSE.   By  the  Author 

of  "  St.  Olave's,"  Sic.  3  vols. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   Second  Edition,  3  vols. 


THROUGH  the  STORM.  By  Charles  Quentin. 

3  vols. 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "Anne  Dysart," 


&c.   3  vols. 


RECORDS   of  a  STORMY   LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.   3  vols. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  in  ENGLAND. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt.   3  vols.  [Kext  week. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


VENICE  :   its  History,  Art  Industries,  and 

Modern  Life.  By  Charles  Yriaute.  Translated  by  F.  Sitwell.  Imperial 
4to.  with  69  full-page  Plates,  and  upwards  of  400  smaller  Illustrations, 
price  £2  12s.  Cd. 

"  The  publishers  and  printers  have  neglected  nothing  to  make  their  share  of  the  work 
worthy  of  M.  Yriartc's  learning  and  industry,  and  the  translator  has  Englished  the  book  to 
admiration."— Saturday  Review. 

"  The  whole  subject,  in  all  its  relations,  is  admirably  well  epitomized  by  M.  Yriarte,  who- 
writes  with  the  feeling  of  a  critic,  warmly  touched  with  sympathy  fur  art  and  poetry." 

Times. 

"  This  is  a  brilliant  collection  of  sketches  and  engravings."— Athrncpum.. 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  art,  either  of  the  graphic  or  the  plastic  kind,  which  M.  Yriarte  ha?  not 
found  capable  of  yielding  tokens  of  the  genius  of  the  Venetian*,  or  of  the  glories  of  their 
annals.  As  wc  have  already  pointed  out  in  illustration  of  this  spirit,  even  the  old  knockers  of 
the  Venetian  palaces  have  furnished  sketches  that  have  a  value  and  a  significance.  The  result 
of  this  spirit  is  that,  whereas  in  most  other  works  on  Venice  architecture  is  almost  the  sole 
feature,  in  this  it  is  but  one  of  many  features.  In  the  present  volume,  the  fine  arts,  including 
sculpture  and  engravings,  typography,  mosaic  work,  medals,  costumes,  the  office  of  the  Dose* 
official  ceremonies,  glass  work,  und  lace,  furnish  contributions,  most  of  which  are  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  author's  text."— Daily  Sews. 

OLD  ROME  :  a  Handbook  of  the  Ruins  of  the 

Ancient  City  and  the  Campngna,  for  the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert 
Burn,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo.  with  Illus- 
trations, Maps,  and  Plans,  10s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  in  FINANCE.    By  Robert  Giffen. 

Containing  :  The  Cost  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871— The  Depre- 
ciation of  Gold  since  1848— The  Liquidations  of  1873-70 — Why  the  Depres- 
sion of  Trade  is  so  much  greater  in  Raw  Material  Producing  Countries  than 
in  the  Manufacturing  Countries— Foreign  Competition  —  The  Excess  of 
Imports— Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United  Kingdom — Notes 
on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver — Mr.  Gladstone's  Work  in  Finance— Taxes  on 
Land— The  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt— The  Taxation  and  Representa- 
tion of  Ireland— The  Case  against  Bimetallism — On  the  Fall  of  Prices  of  Com- 
modities in  Recent  Years.    Demy  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author, 

STOCK    EXCHANGE    SECURITIES:  an 

Essay  on  the  General  Causes  of  Fluctuation  in  their  Price.   By  Robert 
Giffen.   Enlarged  by  an  Appendix  of  Evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Stock  Exchauge.   Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
"An  able  and  interesting  hook  on  a  subject  which  possesses  very  great  interest  for  a  large 
class  of  the  community." — Times. 

THE  ART  of  BOOKBINDING.    By  J.  W. 

Zakhnsdorp.  Post  Svo.  illustrated  by  10  Photolithography  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

41  The  author  has  exhausted  the  history  of  the  subject;  and  his  practical  directions  render 
his  work  of  high  value."— J'a/l  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Wilt  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  books,  as  well  for  the  fund  of  information  it  affords  as 
for  the  beautiful  style  in  which  it  is  got  up."— Land  arid  Water. 

'*  Modestly  written  and  singularly  attractive  manual."— Notes  and  Queries. 

"  The  details  of  the  art  are  very  clearly  set  out  by  Mr.  Zachnsdorf  down  even  to  minute 
matters . '  '—English  Mechanic. 

"  Mr.  Zachnsdorf,  addressing  the  amateur  and  unskilled  workman,  gives  him  clear  instruc- 
tions how  to  bind  a  book  ,  which  are  within  the  comprehension  of  every  person,  and  form  a  not 
uninteresting  pendant  to  the  history  of  public  libraries.  This  work  is  thoughtful  and  complete, 
and  will  form  the  one  book  for  all  bookbinders  who  may  wish  to  emulutc  the  beautiful  patterns 
contained  in  it."— Public  Opinion. 

LIVES  of  the  GREEK  HEROINES ;  being 

Stories  from  Homer  and  the  Greek  Tragedians.  By  Lons.v  Menziks,  Author 
of  "  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons."  Fcp.  Svo.  illustrated  with 
Antique  Gems  and  Frontispiece,  4s.  6d. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  S.  Beale.  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  to  530  pages,  with 
100  Plates,  price  21s.  strongly  bound,  is  now  ready. 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


IIARRISON,  PALL  MALL. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCXXIX.  for  DECEMBER  1S79. 
Contexts : 

1.  PROBATION.  Concluded. 

2.  MADAME  UOLAND. 

3.  A  SKETCH  IN  A  COUNTRY  TIOUSE. 

4.  EARLY  ENGLISH  BALLAD  WRITERS. 

5.  A  COLONIAL  STOUY. 
SPORT  IN  SPAIN. 

7.  CEI.IA.   Part  I. 

8.  COMEDY  WHITERS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

9.  SUNSHINE  AND  .SHADOW*. 

10.  VIVIAN  THE  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Ansik  Euwardes,  Author  of 
•■  Ou.-liC  Wc  to  Visit  Her  ? "  &c.  Concluded. 


Kow  ready,  2  vols,  large  crown  Svo.  12s. 
THE 

LIFE  OF  LORD  PALME RSTON. 

By  the  Hon.  EVELYX  ASHLEY,  M.P. 

With  a  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume. 

This  work,  although  based  npon  the  previous  "Life  of  Lord  Pnlmerston,"  has 
been  entirely  rc-wriiten  and  re-edited  by  Sir.  Ashley,  and  contains  considerable 
additional  matter  aud  alterations. 


THE    HISTORY   of  ANTIQUITY.  From 

the  German  of  Professor  Max  Dcxck-ES,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  III.   Doniy  Svo.  21s. 

A  TRIP  to  BOERLAND  ;  or,  a  Year's  Travel, 

Sport,  and  Gold  Digging  in  the  Transvaal  and  Colony  of  Natal.  By  Rowland 
J.  Atcheiiley.   Demy  -Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

PEX-SKETCHES  by  a  VANISHED  HAND. 

Being  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Mortimer  Collins.  Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  with  Notes  by  Frances  Colllns.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

RHYMES  and  LEGENDS.    By  Mrs.  Acton 

Tlnual.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 

POPULAR   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

PROBATION.    By  the  Author  of  "The  First 

Violin."   3  vols,  crown  Svo. 
One  of  the  ablest  and  most  ibterest'n?  novels  of  the  season." — Manchester  Eraminer. 

MISS  ANNA  DRURY'S  NOVEL. 

CALLED  to  the  RESCUE.   By  the  Author  of 

"  Furnished  Apartments,"  &c.   i  vols,  crown  Svo. 

VIVIAN  the  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwaldfs  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Iler?"  "A  Vagabond  Heroine," 
"  A  Blue  Stocking,"  ic. 

SEBASTIAN     STROME.     By  Julian 

Hawthoiine. 

"  There  :a  a  force  of  passion  and  genius  in  the  book  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore." 

Spectator. 

•*  •  Scbartinn  Strome*  may  bo  pronounced  the  most  powerful  novel  Mr.  Ilawthornc  has  ever 
written.  Indeed,  ire  may  go  further  and  sa^"  that  not  many  more  remarkable  novels  by  any 
author*  have  appeared  of  lute.  The  story  is  interesting,  and,  moving  strongly  and  swittly 
along,  it  carries  the  render  with  it.  The  force  and  vigour  of  some  of  the  scenes  arc  balanced  by 
the  graces  and  tenderness  of  others,  and  there  are  strange  glimpses  into  human  nature." 

AVtenuum. 

MADGE   DUN  RAVEN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  Connaught."   Second  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  Svo. 


NEW   EDITIONS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE   EDINBURGH   EDITION  OP 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  An  entirely 

New  Edition  in  large  type,  orown  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank, 
Tenniel,  Leech,  and  l)u  Maurier,  especially  re-engraved  for  this  Edition  by 
George  Pearson,  Ci. 

THE  TAPPINGTON  EDITION.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  VICTORIA  EDITION.   Fcp.  8vo.  red  edges,  2s. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION  OP 

MISS    MONTGOMERY'S    "  SEAFORTH." 

By  the  Author  of  "  Misunderstood,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

MISS    BROUGHTON'S  "TWILIGHT 

STORIES  "  (a  New  Edition  of  "  Tales  for  Christina"  Eve  ").  2s.  Cd.  Forming 
the  Twelfth  Volume  of  "  Iientley's  Empire  Library." 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON",  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IS  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  (JUEE.V. 


MR.  MURRAY'S 

LIST    OP   NEW  WOIE^IECS- 


THE   FOLLOWING  WORKS  ARE   NOW  READY. 

THE  ASCENT  of  the  MATTERHORN.  By 

Edward  WHTMPER.  Medium  8vo.  with  2  Maps,  nnd  100  Illustrations, 
340  pp.  10s.  6d. 

"This  is  a  condensed  and  cheaper  edition  of 'Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,'  with  fresh 
mutter  and  additional  illustrations." 

MISS    BIRD'S    RIDE    on  HORSEBACK 

ACROSS  the  ItOCKY  MOUNTAINS.    Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  lOs.Gd. 
11  Spontaneous  and  unadorned  as  is  the  narrative,  it  is  more  interesting  than  most  of  the 
novi  1  -  . ;  has  been  our  lot  to  encounter,  and  in  tact  comprises  character,  situation,  and  dramatic 
effect  enough  to  inuke  uiuety-uiue  novels  out  of  a  hundred  look  pallid  and  flat  in  comparison." 

Spectator. 

MEMOIR  of  EDWARD  and  CATHERINE 

STANLEY.   By  their  Son,  the  Dean  of  Westminster.   Crown  8vo.  9s. 


THE    ARCHBISHOP   of   YORK'S  COL- 

LECTED  PAPERS — WORD,  WORK,  and  WILL.   Crown  Svo.  9s. 


A   SKETCH  of  the  LIFE   of  ERASMUS 

DARWIN.  By  Citari.es  Darwin,  F.R.S.  With  a  Study  of  his  Scientific 
Works  by  Ernest  Krause.  Translated  by  W.  S.  Dallas.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts,  7s.  Gd. 


A  LITTLE  LIGHT  on  the  CRETAN  IN- 

SURRECTION.   By  A.  F.  Yule.  Post  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


DEAN    MILMAN'S    HANDBOOK  to  ST. 

PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.  Popular  Edition.  (Forming  a  Volume  of  "  Murray's 
English  Cathedrals.")   Crown  8vo.  with  20  Illustrations,  10s.  Gd. 


DEAN    STANLEY'S    HISTORY    of  the 

CHURCH  of  SCOTLAND.   New  and  Revised  Edition,  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


FORSYTH'S  HORTENSIUS:  an  Historical 

Essay  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  an  Advocate.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  73.  Gd. 


MAJOR    DUNCAN'S    HISTORY    of  the 

ROYAL  ARTILLERY.  Compiled  from  the  Original  Records.  Third 
Edition,  2  vote.  Svo.  with  Portraits,  18s. 


LIFE  of  JOHN  WILSON,  D.D.  (of  Bombay), 

Fifty  Years  a  Philanthropist  and  Scholar  in  the  East.  By  George  Smith, 
LL.D.   Fopular  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  9s. 


CROWE'S  LIVES  of  the  EARLY  FLEMISH 

PAINTERS ;  with  Notices  of  their  Works.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
post  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  Gd. 


MEMOIR    and     CORRESPONDENCE  of 

CAROLINE  HERSCHEL,  Sister  of  Sir  William  and  Aunt  of  Sir  John 
Herschel.  By  Mrs.  John  Herschel.  New  and  revised  Edition,  crown  8vo. 
with  Portraits,  7s.  6d. 


ALPINE  FLOWERS  for  ENGLISH  GAR- 

DENS.  By  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WILL  BE  READY"  NEXT  WEEK. 

TWENTY  YEARS  in  the  WILD  WEST; 

or,  Life  in  Connaught.  By  Mrs.  Houstoun,  Author  of  "  A  Yacht  Voyage  to 
Texas."   Post  Svo.  93. 


A  HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY 

among  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  till  the  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  By  E.  H.  Bunbcry,  F.R.G.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Index 
and  Maps,  42s. 


THE    MORAL    PHILOSOPHY  of  ARIS- 

TOTLE.  Comprising  a  Translation  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  and  tho 
Paraphrase  attributed  to  Andronicns  ;  with  Introductory  Analyses.  Designed 
for  Students  at  the  Universities.   By  Walter  M.  Hatch,  M.A.  8vo. 


LIBRARY    EDITION  of   EARL  STAN- 

HOPE'S  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  PITT.   3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  36s. 


ARISTOTLE.     By  George  Grote.  New 

Edition,  with  Additional  Essays.   8vo.  18s. 


LIFE  of  ROBERT   MILMAN,  D.D.,  late 

Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India.  With  a  Selection  from  hll 
Correspondence  and  Journals.  By  his  Sister.  8vo.  with  Map,  12b. 


JuIIN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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CASSELL,  PETTEB,  GALHI,  &  CO.'S  AIIOUICEIEITS. 

THE   LIFE  and  WORK  of  ST.  PAUL.    By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faeuae,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  late 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Christ,"  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols, 
demy  8vo.  cloth,  24s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  42s.  [Now  ready. 

ENGLAND  :  its  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits.    By  T.  H.  S.  Escott.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth, 

price  24e.  [Now  ready. 

"  Mr.  Escott's  is  a  most  useful  work  A  massive  achievement,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  do  excellent  service." — Saturday  Review. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  D.C.L.    By  G.  Barnett  Smith, 

Author  of  "  Shelley  :  a  Critical  Biography,"  "  Poets  and  Novelists,"  &c.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  24s. 
"  It  is  the  life  of  Sir.  Gladstone  as  the  author,  the  orator,  and  the  statesman  which  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  undertakes  to  write,  and  he  has  discharged  the  task  with  a 
minute  and  painstaking  fidelity  which  is  beyond  all  praise."—  Observer. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

WITH  the  ARMIES  of  the  BALKANS  and  at  GALLIPOLI  in  1877-8.     By  Lieut.-Colonel 

FIFE-COOKSON.    Demy  Svo.  with  Maps  aud  Plans,  and  Original  Illustrations,  cloth,  21s. 
"  Colonel  Fife-Cookson  has  now  published  his  account  of  the  war  in  a  volume  for  general  reading,  and  the  result  is  that  a  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  certain 
episodes  which  were  previously  obscure." — Times. 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY :  a  New  and  Original  Work  of  Reference  to  all  the 

Words  in  the  English  Lanpage,  with  a  Full  Account  of  their  Origin,  Meaning,  Pronunciation,  and  Use.   By  ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Memb.  Bibl. 

Archajol.  Society,  &c.,  assisted  in  special  departments  by  various  Eminent  Authorities.   Vol.  I.  extra  crown  4to.  cloth,  10s.  Gd.  [Note  ready. 

"  For  fulness,  accuracy  of  definition,  excellence  of  arrangement,  and  a  happy  choice  of  illustrative  quotations,  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary'  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  any  rival  that  ha;  yet  appeared ;  and  its  brief  but  comprehensive  encyclopaedic  articles  will  often  obviate  the  necessity  of  searching  more  pretentious  and 
elaborate  works." — Scotsman.  \ 

MOROCCO  :  its  People  and  Places.    By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.    Translated  by  C.  Rollin-Tilton. 

Extra  crown  4to.  w.th  nearly  200  Illustrations,  cloth,  21s.  [Just  ready. 

***  In  this  handsome  quarto  volume  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Morocco  are  fully  described  by  an  intelligent  traveller,  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  striking  Engravings. 

ANIMAL  LIFE  :  a  Series  of  Descriptions  of  the  Various  Sub-Kingdoms  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

By  Professor  E.  FERCE VAL  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    Super-royal  Svo.  profusely  Illustrated,  cloth,  15s.  [Now  ready. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  ANCIENTS  (GLEANINGS  from  the).  By  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton, 

M.A.,  F.L.S.   Cloth,  Illustrated  throughout,  7s.  Cd.  [Now  ready. 

NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  (CASSELL'S).    Vol.  III.  Edited  by  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan, 

M.B.,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  Writers.   4to.  Illustrated  throughout,  cloth,  0s.  [Now  ready. 

Volume  III.  contains:  RUMINANTIA,  the  late  Professor  A.  H.  Gaiuiod,  F.R.S.   RODENTIA,  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.   EDENTATA  and  MARSUPIALIA, 
Professor  Duncan,  F.R.S.  AVES,  R.  Bowdler  Shaupe,  F.R.S. 

THE  MAGAZINE  of  ART.     New  Volume.    With  an  Etching  by  H,  Herkomer,  A.R.A., 

entitled  "  Touched,"  and  about  200  Illustrations  by  the  First  Artists  of  the  day.   Cloth,  7s.  Cd.  [Now  rcadu. 

Complete  Catalogues  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  §■  Co.'s  Publications  forwarded  post  free  on  application." 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN,  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


NOW  READY, 
COMPLETE   IN    FIVE   MAGNIFICENT  VOLUMES, 

Royal  4to.  cloth,  each,  £2  2s. ;    half  morocco,  each  £3  3s. ;  or  in  morocco,  each  £5  5s. 


WITH   SIXTY-FIVE   EXQUISITE   STEEL  PLATES, 

FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  BY 

BIRKET   FOSTER,  E.  M.  WIMPERI3,  P.  SKELTOX,  D.  McKEWAN,  R.  P.  LEITCII,  H.  FENN,  S.  READ, 
J.  MOGFORD,  J.  B.  SMITH,  J.  COOK,  J.  CHASE,  S.  H.  IIOD30N,  T.  L.  ROWBOTHAM, 
L.  J.  WOOD,  G.  G.  KILBURXE,  LOUIS  HAGHE,  CARL  WERNER,  &c. 

And  nearly  1,000  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

By  W.  H.  Boot,  H.  Fenn,  Towneley  Green,  C.  Johnson,  W.  L.  Jones,  R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  W.  May,  J.  North,  T.  L.  Rowbotliam, 
C.  J.  Staniland,  E.  Senior,  P.  Skelton,  E.  M.  Wimperis,  E.  Wagner,  F.  Wolf,  Sec. 

ENGRAVED  BY  EDWARD  WHYMPER. 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress, 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  BONNET,  OSCAR   BROWNING,  JAMES  GRANT,  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS,  T.  W.  IIINCHCLTFF,  R.  J.  KING. 
H.  H.  S.  PEARSE,  W.  H.  RIDEING,  GEORGE  A.  SMITH,  GODFREY  TURNER,  W.  SENIOR,  H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON, 

J.  F.  WALLER,  &c.  &c. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  contain  GREAT  BRITAIX  and  IRELAXD.     Vols.  ELL,  IV.,  and  V.  describe  THE  COXTINEXT. 

"  Nothing  on  so  gr.md  a  scale  as  '  Picturesque  Europe '  has  been  plained  before,  nor  anything,  so  far  as  we  know,  so  weil  cr.ccute J."— Spectator. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  to  be  found  in  '  Picturesque  Europe.'  " — World. 

"  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  finest  work  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  its  publishers'  house.'* — Morning  Post. 

"  The  drawings  on  wood  are  many  of  them  not  merely  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  beautifully  engraved." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Certainly  we  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  '  Picturesque  Europe.'  " — Art  Journal. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN,  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON.     AND  ALL  BOOKSELLER. 
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STANDARD  HISTORICAL  WOR 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  his  Nephew,  O.  O.  Trkvelyan,  M.P. 

CABINET  EDITION",  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12a. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  36s. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME  :— 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  fcp.  4to.  21s. 

WITH  JvnY  AND  THE  ARMADA,  IGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

MINIATURE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  imperial  IGmo.  10s. Cd. 

SPEECHES  CORRECTED  by  HIMSELF  : — 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Cd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  :— 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  4s.  Cd. 

MISCELLANEOUS   WRITINGS  and 

SPEECHES  :— 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 

SELECTIONS    from    the    WRITINGS  of 

LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  G.  0.  Trevelyan, 
M.P.   Crown  Svo.  Gs. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  ACCES- 

SION  of  JAMES  the  SECOND  :— 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  12s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  4  vols,  crown  8vo.  IGs. 
CABINET  EDITION,  S  vols,  post  Svo.  4Ss. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 


CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS:— 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  Gs. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  8s. 
CABINET  EDITION,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  3  vols.  Svo.  3Gs. 

CHEAP  EDITION,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  sewed,  4s.  Cd.  cloth. 


SIXTEEN  ESSAYS,  reprinted  separately:— 


Addison  and  Walpole,  Is. 
Frederick  the  Great,  Is. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson,  Is. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History 
IGmo.  Is.  fcp.  8vo.  Gd. 


Warren  Hastings,  Is. 
Pitt  and  Chatham,  Is. 
Ranke  and  Gladstone,  Is. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli,  Cd. 
Lord  Bacon,  Is.   Lord  Clive,  Is. 
Lord  Byron  and  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  Is. 
The  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  annotated  by  H.  Courthope  Bovven,  M.A.  Fcp. 
Svo.  with  Map,  price  2s.  Cd. 


The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  LORD  MACAULAY.    Edited  by 

his  Sister,  Lady  TREVELYAN.    Library  Edition,  with  Portrait.     8  vols,  price  £5  5s. 


HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  Henry.  Thomas  Buckle. 
Cabinet  Edition.   3  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 


CONYBEARE   &  HOWSON'S    LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL,  copiously  illustrated  with  Steel  Plates,  Landscapes, 
Coins,  Maps,  &c. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  Sic.    2  vols.  4to.  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  40  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
1  vol.  crown  Svo.  9s. 


EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.  5  vols.  8vo.  63s. 


EWALD'S  ANTIQUITIES  of  ISRAEL. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.A.   8vo.  12s.  Cd. 


HISTORYofENGLANDintheEIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  W.  E.  n.  Lecky,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  1700-17C0.  Second 
Edition,  revised.   2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 


HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from 

Augnstua  to  Charlemagne.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  16s. 


HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 

of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
M.A.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  10s. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Conclusion 

of  the  Great  War  in  1815.  By  Spencer  Walpole.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  1815— 
1832.   Second  Edition,  revised.   2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 


The  LIFE  and   REIGN  of  RICHARD  III. 

including  the  Story  of  PERKIN  WARBECK.  By  James  Gairdner. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Portrait  and  Map.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 


LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By 

the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  Latest  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.  Por- 
trait, cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall 

of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Complete  in 
Twelve  Volumes  :— 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols,  crown  Svo.  £3  12s. 

Library  Edition,  12  vols,  demy  Svo.  £8  18s. 


The    ENGLISH    in    IRELAND     in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols. 
Svo.  £2  8s. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  18s. 


CESAR;  a  Sketch.  By  James  Anthony  Feoude, 

M.A.   With  Portrait  and  Map.   Svo.  16s. 


CARTHAGE   and  the  CARTHAGINIANS. 

By  R.  Boswortii  Smith,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised ;  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


HISTORY  of  the  ROMANSimderthe  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  48s. 


GENERAL   HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the 

Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Angustulus,  B.C.  753— a.d.  476.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.   Crown  Svo.  Maps,  7s.  Gd. 


The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN   REPUBLIC  ; 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    12mo.  7s.  6d. 


SCHOOL    HISTORY   of  ROME,  abridged 

from  Dean  Mi:rivale's  "General  nistory  of  Rome,"  by  C.  Puller,  M.A. 
With  Thirteen  Maps.   Fcp.  Svo.  33.  6d. 


The    CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.   Fifth  Edition.   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  18s. 


DEMOCRACY  in  EUROPE  ;  a  History.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 


London,  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &   CO.  Paternoster  Row. 
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MESSRS.  MACMELLAI  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATION 


EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 


CATHARINE    and  CRAUFURD 

^      WIFE  and  SON  of  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL.  Archbis! 


TAIT, 


T 


3HIBALD  CAMPBELL.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  a  Memoir.  Edited,  nc  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Benham,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Margate.  Crown  8vo.  with  2  Portraits,  engraved 
by  Jeens,  12s.  (id. 

The  Times  says :  "  The  volume  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  read  widely  and 

with  deep  interest  It  is  difficult  to  put  it  down  when  once  taken  in 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  CZAR. 

IT  is  long  since  the  calendar  of  political  crime  received 
an  additional  entry  of  gravity  equal  to  that  of  the 
outrage  attempted  near  Moscow  last  Monday.  Tyranni- 
cide has  indeed  been  rather  a  favourite  amusement  of 
hot-headed  zealots  recently.  But  the  attempts  which  in 
the  last  few  years  have  been  made  in  Italy,  iri  Germany, 
and  in  Russia  itself,  have  been  for  the  most  part  mere  in- 
dividual acts  prepared  with  very  little  combination  or 
forethought,  and  possibly,  if  not  certainly,  due  merely  to 
private  caprice.  The  scheme  which  so  nearly  succeeded 
on  Monday  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  which 
have  recently  menaced  King  HUMBERT  of  Italy,  the  Em- 
peror William,  and  the  Czar  himself.  Even  the  elabor- 
ate arrangements  of  Orsixi  and  FlESCHl  seem  hasty,  rude, 
and  fragmentary  beside  it.  The  plot  appears  to  have 
been  in  active  prepai'ation  for  some  thi'ee  months.  A  regular 
mine,  secured  for  some  part  of  its  length  with  masonry, 
is  said  to  have  been  opened  for  the  distance  of  many 
yards  between  the  house  where  the  conspirators  lay  hid 
and  the  railway,  while  the  infernal  machine  was  arranged 
to  explode  with  at  least  as  much  precision  as  an  ordinary 
torpedo.  Indeed  nothing  but  the  reversed  order  of  pre- 
cedence of  the  passenger  and  baggage  trains  which  carried 
the  Czar  and  his  suite  seems  to  have  saved  him,  if  not 
1'vom  certain  death,  at  any  rate  from  imminent  danger  of 
it.  That  no  lives  were  lost  in  the  luggage  train  probably 
resulted  from  the  simple  fact  that  there  were  few  to  lose 
and  that  the  train  was  not  taking  the  usual  line  of  rails. 

The  crime  is  not  more  distinguished  from  the  majority 
of  such  crimes  by  its  elaborate  character  than  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  committed.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  personally  unpopular.  There  is  no  party  which  has  any- 
thing directly  to  gain  from  his  death.  The  atrocity  of  last 
Monday,  like  the  less  remarkable  outrages  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  simply  amounts  to  a  kind  of  savage  demonstration 
against  existing  political  arrangements  in  Russia.  Similar 
demonstrations  have  indeed  been  attempted  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  But  they  have,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
been  entirely  wanting  in  the  character  of  combination  and 
organization  which  this  attempt  displays.  Even  if  the 
assertions  as  to  the  solid  structure  of  the  mine  ai*o  ex- 
aggerated, it  must  have  been  the  work  not  of  one  but  of 
many  persons.  To  buy  the  house,  to  construct  the  tunnel, 
and  to  keep  the  whole  affair  concealed  during  the  time  of 
incubation,  must  have  required  considerable  outlay  of 
money,anumcrons  band  of  conspirators,  and  the  most  rigid 
sccresy  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  concerned.  It  is 
very  rare  indeed  for  any  plot  which  is  so  long  in 
preparation  not  to  ooze  out  in  some  way.  But  the 
ubiquitous  police  of  Russia  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
this  one,  even  though  the  scene  of  it  lay  in  a  district 
which  is  practically  under  martial  law.  The  facts  seem 
to  show  that  the  optimist  view  of  Nihilism  is  by  no 
means  justified.  Discontented  students,  young  ladies  in- 
dignant at  interference  with  their  right  to  wear  spec- 
tacles and  cut  their  hair  short,  and  suchlike  persons,  are 
2iot  at  all  likely  conspirators  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
a  plot  as  this.  No  doubt  such  persons  form  no  small 
part  of  the  shadowy  Nihilist  army.  They  very  frequently 
get  into  trouble,  and  by  getting  into  trouble  they  impress 
the  fact  of  their  existence  upon  the  outside  world.  The 
"  young  man  with  a  travelling-bag  "  containing  nineteen 


canisters  of  nitroglycerine,  whose  arrest  was  announced 
only  a  day  or  two  before  this  last  attempt,  may  havo 
belonged  to  this  class.  But  even  young  men  with  travel- 
ling-bags do  not  substitute  "  poisons  and  explosives,"  as 
another  inventory  has  it,  for  hair-brushes  and  shirts  in 
a  country  which  is  in  a  healthy  state  ;  and  certainly  in 
no  such  country  would  such  a  piece  of  engineering 
as  that  carried  out  in  the  house  near  the  Moscow  Railway 
be  practicable  or  likely.  It  seems,  indeed,  ^hat  no  section 
of  Russian  society  is  free  from  the  indefinite  infection  of 
anarchic  fancies.  Successive  trials  have  shown  that  the 
nobility,  the  officials,  the  army,  the  literati,  the  mercantile 
class,  contribute  their  respective  shares  to  the  total.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  peasantry  are  still  sound.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peasantry  have  less  oppor- 
tunity than  any  other  class  of  making  their  discontents 
known,  and  yet  that  during  the  past  summer,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  dragonnades  of  Cossacks,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kieff,  have  been  reported  as  neces- 
sary to  preserve  order.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  in 
the  remarkable  article  which  has  just  led  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Golos,  the  ablest  newspaper  of  Russia,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  communes  is  treated  as  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  social  progress ;  while  the  trial  of 
Mirset,  the  would-be  assassin  of  General  Drenteln,  has 
exhibited  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever  the  hopelessly  irre- 
concilable attitude  of  the  revolutionists  belonging  to  the 
more  civilized  classes.  On  the  whole,  this  last  outrage  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  it  is  safer  to  exaggerate  than 
to  undervalue  the  importance  and  prevalence  of  the  so- 
called  Nihilist  movement  in  Russia. 

To  foreign  countries,  and  especially  to  England,  the  point 
of  most  interest  is  this.  What  effect  is  this  continuance 
of  the  Nihilist  terror  likely  to  have  on  Russian  policy  ?  It 
is  no  secret  and  no  wonder  that  the  attempt  of  Solovieff 
shook  the  nerves  of  the  Czar  very  severely.  This  second 
escape,  not  so  narrow,  but  from  a  still  more  alarming  danger, 
is  likely  to  shake  them  still  more.  The  measures  of  in- 
ternal repression — the  military  Governors-General,  tho 
martial  law,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — having  proved  singu- 
larly ineffective,  the  advisers  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
may  well  seek  for  some  more  effective  remedy.  That  they 
should,  as  their  foreign  counsellors  sometimes  suggest, 
give  Russia  representative  institutions,  and  try  the  effect 
of  liberty,  does  not  seem  very  probable.  It  is  even  very 
uncertain  what  effect  such  a  measure,  if  it  were  likely  and 
possible,  would  have  in  a  country  so  singularly  ill  pre- 
pared for  it.  But  there  is  another  panacea  for  internal 
discontent  which  has  often  been  tried  in  such  cases, 
and  sometimes  with  at  least  temporary  success.  Xu 
seems  certain  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  temper 
in  Russia  just  now,  caused  by  the  recent  checks, 
military  and  diplomatic,  which  the  country  is  thought 
to  have  sustained.  Tho  war  with  Turkey,  while  it 
lasted,  cooled  the  Nihilist  fever  to  a  certain  extent.  Tho 
annulling  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, excited  it  once  more.  Quito  recently  Russia  has 
suffered  two  more  discomfitures.  Ambiguous  and  equi- 
vocal as  the  published  accounts  of  the  Turcoman  expedi- 
tion have  been,  it  seems  to  be  known  in  Russia,  as  well  as 
out  of  it,  that  the  Russian  troops  suffered  a  severe  defeat. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Austro- German  alliance  has  been 
certainly  taken,  by  non-official  if  not  by  official  Russians, 
as  a  check,  if  not  as  a  deliberate  insult,  to  their  country. 
Tho  most  careful  observers  of  Continental  politics  profess  to 
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see  the  old  and  deeply-rooted  dislike  between  Germany  and 
Russia  putting  forth  new  shoots,  and  no  one  denies  that  there 
isat  least  a  strong  anti-German  feeling  in  some  Russian  high 
places.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Empire,  unless  financial  considerations  absolutely 
forbid,  may  soon  show  signs  of  an  attempt  to  divert  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  the  mysterious  broodings  which 
lead  to  such  results  as  Monday's  Gunpowder  Plot.  At 
any  rate  it  seems  certain  that  only  a  nerve  very  much 
stronger  than  that  with  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  credited  could  survive  uninjured  many  such  attacks. 
Something  like  the  melancholy  and  imaginative  tempera- 
ment of  Alexander  I.  is  said  to  be  noticeable  in  him  ;  and  a 
melaucholy  and  imaginative  temperament  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Nihilism  is  certainly  not  a  favourable  conjunction.  To 
be  surrounded  by  unknown  numbers  of  young  men  carry- 
ing travelling-bags  packed  with  nitroglycerine,  and  to 
have  elaborate  siege  laid  to  one's  person,  as  though  to 
a  beleaguered  city,  with  all  sorts  of  devilish  enginery, 
is  calculated  to  stimulate  the  most  apathetic  mind  to 
action.  What  form  that  action  may  take  is  the  question 
of  present  interest.  That  Siberia  and  the  gallows  have  no 
terrors  for  Nihilists  seems  sufficiently  proved.  The  advice 
to  "open  the  windows,"  to  let  in  as  much  light  and  air 
upon  Russian  society  as  possible,  is  no  doubt  excellent 
advice  ;  but  the  carrying  of  it  into  effect  presupposes  an 
entire  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  that  society. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  fearing  that  the  Moscow  mine 
has  been  sprung  as  much  against  the  peace  of  Europe  as 
against  the  person  of  the  Czar.  If  any  one  chooses  to 
prefer  the  comforting  consideration  that  Russia  has  too 
much  on  her  hands  at  home  to  undertake  anything  abroad, 
only  the  event  can  show  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong.  It 
seems  at  any  rate  extremely  improbable  that  mere  letting 
lilone  will  do  the  Nihilists  any  good.  The  disease  arises  from 
the  constitution  and  circumstances  of  the  patient,  and 
therefore  can  hardly  be  expected  to  heal  itself.  Political 
discontent  may  be  said  to  be  endemic  all  over  Europe. 
But,  as  with  other  diseases,  its  virulence  and  its  prevalence 
depend  very  much  upon  the  conditions  of  the  place  of  its 
abode.  All  the  conditions  of  Russian  society — its  super- 
ficial and  premature  culture,  its  incomplete  structure  and 
lack  of  community  of  interests,  the  absence  of  organs  for 
the  free  utterance  of  opinion,  and  the  presence  of  a  corrupt 
and  oppressive  bureaucracy — are  but  too  favourable  to  the 
development  and  continuance  of  the  malady.  Paroxysms 
like  that  of  Monday  may  only  occasionally  occur,  but 
there  is  unhappily  little  reason  for  thinking  their  recurrence 
unlikely. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  MIDLOTHIAN. 

TIME  will  show  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarkable 
enterprise  has  either  increased  his  own  influence  or 
served  the  cause  of  his  party.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
has  been  received  with  great  and  genuine  enthusiasm  by 
vast  crowds  of  Scotch  Liberals  who  were  already  his 
zealous  and  unqualified  supporters.  Perhaps  the  managers 
of  elections,  will  in  consequence  exert  themselves  more 
strenuously  and  with  more  confidence  and  success  in 
three  or  four  counties,  and  especially  in  Midlothian. 
Local  orators  for  the  next  twelve  months  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  topics  and  arguments  from  a  series 
of  speeches  which  might  fill  sevei'al  volumes.  There 
is  always  a  presumption  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches 
must  have  been  eloquent ;  and  the  applause  with  which 
he  was  everywhere  received  seems  to  sho^f  that  he 
succeeded  as  usual  in  winning  the  sympathies  of  his 
hearers.  To  some  readers  he  appears  less  felicitous  than 
on  many  former  occasions  ;  and  passages  in  the  different 
speeches  are  remembered  rather  on  account  of  their  sub- 
stance than  through  any  charm  of  style.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone's  most  devoted  adherents  are  in  the  right, 
he  has  done  his  political  allies  the  disservice  of  reducing 
them  for  the  time  to  comparative  insignificance.  Lord 
Granville  is  allowed  to  be  shrewd,  and  Lord  Hartington 
to  possess  a  solid  judgment.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Lowe  have  certain  respectable  quali- 
ties ;  but,  like  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus 
pulling  at  the  golden  chain  against  Jupiter,  all  the 
Liberal  leaders  together  can  do  much  less  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone alone.  "  There  is  no  use  trying  to  read  by  moon- 
"  light  when  the  sun  is  up."  The  sun  has  been  up  for 
an  unusually  long  day;  and  the  lesser  lights  may  probably 


be  impatient  to  shine  in  their  turn.  Perhaps  they  wait 
with  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  there  is  to  be  per- 
petual sunlight.  There  is  much  force  in  the  contention 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  leader  of  the  party,  or,  in 
the  event  of  its  accession  to  power,  Prime  Minister. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  relegate  him  to  a  secondary 
place  ;  and  a  Liberal  Ministry  in  which  he  was  not 
included  would  exist  under  his  patronage  and  at  his 
discretion.  His  former  colleagues  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  invite  his  aid  and  direction ;  and  they  will  not 
openly  confess  the  alarm  which  many  of  them  must  have 
felt  during  his  oratorical  progress  in  Scotland.  Perhaps 
older  members  of  the  party  may  be  less  strongly  impressed 
than  Lord  Rosebery  with  the  sentimental  and  picturesque 
incidents  of  the  northward  journey.  It  may  have  been 
touching  to  hear  mothers  telling  their  babies  to  shout  for 
Mr.  Gladstone;  but  the  judgment  of  experienced  men 
with  political  interests  at  stake  may  not  always  coincide 
with  the  unsophisticated  opinion  of  babies.  As  Lord 
Rosebery  said,  quoting  the  old  anecdote  of  Fox  and 
Pitt,  they  have  not  been  under  the  spell  of  the  enchanter. 

To  a  cold-blooded  reader  of  newspaper  reports  the 
most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  speeches  has  been  their 
utter  recklessness  of  assertion  and  of  political  pro- 
fession. Even  so  trifling  a  misstatement  as  the  impu- 
tation on  Lord  Salisbury  of  having  recommended  re- 
ciprocity as  a  remedy  for  agricultural  distress  displayed 
blameable  carelessness  in  the  gratification  of  political 
prejudice.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  afterwards  regretted  the  wanton  accusation 
against  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  or  Lord  Carnarvon  of  having 
given  instructions  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  which  could  be 
disavowed  if  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  Impartial 
critics  have  unanimously  condemned  Mr.  Gladstone's  in- 
accurate and  misleading  version  of  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
He  relied  largely  on  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  his 
audience  when  he  blamed  the  Government  for  the  acqui- 
sition by  Russia  of  Bessarabia  and  of  Batoum  without  re- 
ference to  the  agreement  of  1873,  °7  which  both  an- 
nexations were  sanctioned  on  condition  of  the  cession 
of  Bosnia  to  Austria  and  of  the  alliance  of  Russia 
with  Germany.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  have  obtained  a  single  convert  to  the 
system  of  policy  which  applies  to  foreign  affairs  the 
invisible  seclusion  which  Pericles  recommended  for 
women.  If  the  foreign  interests  of  England  are  to  be 
habitually  withdrawn  from  notice,  the  consequence  will  be 
the  helpless  submission  which  was  deemed  the  natural 
condition  of  Athenian  women.  The  most  preposterous 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  declamation  on  foreign  policy  was 
his  grave  comment  on  a  harmless  flourish  executed  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  In  imi- 
tation probably  of  Lord  Palmerston's  civis  Eomanus,  and 
with  as  serious  a  purpose  as  when  he  himself  talked  non- 
sense about  sanitas  sanitatum,  Lord  Beaconsfield  thought 
fit  to  describe  as  the  legitimate  claim  of  England 
Imperium  et  libertas.  The  Empire,  if  it  means  anything, 
is  obviously  confined  to  the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  who 
are  in  full  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty.  Mr.  Gladstone 
absurdly  imputed  to  his  detested  rival  a  project  of 
universal  dominion,  which  he  illustrated  by  the  precedents 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it 
would  be  a  rash  undertaking  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  not  known  to  have  designed.  It  is  hard  that  an  orator 
who  has  a  less  copious  stock  of  Latin  quotations  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  not  after  dinner  talk  with  impunity  about 
Im/perium  et  libertas. 

Assentation  to  the  supposed  tastes  of  a  mob  and 
levity  in  dealing  with  fundamental  institutions  are  cul- 
pable in  a  very  different  degree  from  empty  or  in- 
flated rhetorical  phrases.  Lord  Beaconsfield  endan- 
gered nothing  by  talking  in  Latin  about  empire  or 
imperial  power.  Mr.  Gladstone  offered,  in  exchange 
for  votes,  to  tamper  with  tho  dismemberment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  with  tho  existence  of  landed 
property.  To  place  his  action  with  respect  to  the 
Scotch  Establishment  at  the  disposal  of  the  majority 
of  Scotch  electors  was  a  less  striking  instance  of  dis- 
regard for  principle  and  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  canvass  was  illustrated  by  his 
gratuitous  offer  of  an  increase  of  the  number  of  Scotch 
members.  The  reason  for  the  change  probably  occurred 
to  his  mind  for  the  first  time  while  he  was  speaking.  It 
seems  that  the  right  to  representation  varies  with  the 
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distance  of  the  polling-places  from  London  ;  and  yet 
no  human  being  can  understand  why  long  journeys 
should  require  more  numerous  travellers.  A  candidate 
for  Finsbnry  or  Marylebone  might  with  equal  plausibility 
say  that  the  metropolis  should  be  more  fully  represented 
because  it  included  Westminster.  Another  impact  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  elastic  convictions  resulted  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Temperance  agitators,  to  whom,  for  the  first  time,  ho 
promised  his  support  in  their  attack  on  the  reasonable 
liberty  of  their  neighbours.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
•that  he  should  withhold  from  the  agitation  against  hypo- 
thec the  support  which  has  for  similar  reasons  been  given 
by  Scotch  Conservative  members ;  but  even  this  trivial 
topic  was  illuminated  by  a  characteristic  touch  of  subtlety. 
Both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  voted  the  same  way  on 
hypothec  ;  but  only  the  Liberals  were  sincere.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  an  ordinary  man,  he  would  have  been 
accused  of  servile  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
constituency. 

In  proposing  for  the  kingdom,  and  especially  for  Ireland, 
an  extension  of  local  powers  as  an  approximation  to  Home 
Rule,  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  but  know  that  the  Irish 
voters  for  whose  support  he  bids  have  asked  for  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Their  leaders  make  no  secret  of  their  desire  for 
separation,  and  they  can  only  derive  encouragement  from 
an  admission  of  the  partial  justice  of  the  demands.  But 
the  most  wanton  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  bids  for  popu- 
larity was  his  utterly  gratuitous  assault  on  the  right  of 
property  in  land.  A  revolutionary  agitator  who  might 
propose,  for  the  alleged  public  benefit,  to  expropriate  all 
landowners,  woidd  at  least  have  the  excuse  of  promoting 
an  obje2t  which  he  would  deem  expedient.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, while  he  doubts  whether  such  a  measure  would  be 
beneficial,  nevertheless  to  the  best  of  his  ability  destroys 
the  foundation  of  property  by  asserting  that  it  would  be 
just.  "  I  have  doubts  in  my  mind  about  the  proposition  ; 
"  but  to  the  principle  no  objection  can  be  taken."  "  The 
"  Legislature  is  perfectly  entitled  to  buy  out  the  landed 
"  proprietor,  if  it  may  please,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
"  property  into  small  plots."  Now  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  constituents  of  the  Legislature  have  no 
interest  in  landed  property ;  and  if  their  representatives, 
not  sharing  Mr.  Gladstone's  economic  doubts,  compulsorily 
buy  up  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  they  are  assured  by 
their  leader  that  they  would  be  within  their  right.  The 
anarchical  suggestion  is  made,  not  because  Mr.  Gladstone 
thinks  it  useful,  but  for  the  sake  of  winning  a  cheer,  and 
perhaps  a  vote.  If  moderate  Liberals  still  follow  the 
theoi'etical  promoter  of  spoliation,  they  will  have  them- 
selves to  thank  for  the  consequences.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  in  a  few  months  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have 
emancipated  himself  from  this  doubt  as  from  many  former 
scruples.  The  declaration  is  made  at  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Parnell  is  urging  on  a  bloodthirsty  rabble  the  attain- 
ment, by  defiance  of  the  law,  of  the  object  which  is  declared 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  within  the  competence  of  the 
Legislature.  "  I  hold  that  compulsory  expropriation,  if 
"  for  an  adequate  public  object,  is  a  thing  in  itself 
':  admissible,  and  even  sound  in  principle."  Mr.  Parnell 
is  convinced,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  yet  con- 
vinced, that  the  establishment  of  small  freeholds  is  an 
adequate  public  object.  Indirect  support  of  the  Parnell 
agitation  and  flirtation  with  Home  Rule  are  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's only  contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  any  Government  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Ireland.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  careful  to  weigh  his  words ;  but  a  certain 
easiness  of  political  morals  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
license  which  is  allowed  to  itself  by  conscious  virtue. 
";  The  Church,"  said  Brian  du  Bois  Gcilbert,  "  looks  not 
"  so  nicely  .into  the  proceedings  of  a  knight  who  has  slain 
"  three  hundred  Saracens."  Mr.  Gladstone  is  persuaded 
by  a  complacent  conscience  and  by  the  flattery  of  effusive 
devotees  that  he  may  indulge  a  passing  caprice  at  the  cost 
of  every  landowner  in  the  kingdom.  "  I  like  not,"  said  a 
friend  and  companion  of  the  Templar,  perhaps  a  moderate 
Liberal,  "the  privileges  which  are  acquired  by  the  slaughter 
*'  of  three  hundred  Saracens." 


THE  TBANSVAAL. 


rT^HERE  is  still  cause  for   anxiety   in  South  Africa, 
-L   though  general   confidence  is  felt  in  Sir  Garnet 
VuLSELET's  prudence  and  military  skill.     He  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  storming  SECOCOENi's  stronghold, 


as  the  rebellious  chief  still  refuses  to  submit.  Few 
soldiers  have  larger  experience  of  warfare  with  uncivilized 
enemies,  and  the  public  announcement  of  his  design 
proves  that  he  is  not  apprehensive  of  failure.  Secocoeni 
is  since  the  fall  of  Cetewayo  the  most  formidable  of  tha 
native  chiefs  ;  and  before  the  annexation  he  obtained  con- 
siderable advantages  in  a  war  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  suspected  that  he  now  receives  en- 
couragement from  his  former  enemies,  though  they  can 
scarcely  have  impressed  upon  him  their  own  professed 
belief  that  Cetewayo  is  still  at  large.  The  cause  of  the 
quarrel  is  in  substance  that  the  Caffre  chief  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge English  sovereignty  ;  and  a  warlike  tribe  in  the 
position  of  himself  and  his  clan  cannot  safely  be  left  in 
independence.  There  are  probably  special  grievances  on 
either  side ;  but  the  war  which  may  possibly  be  necessary  is 
essentially  a  measure  of  police.  The  result  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  attack  will  be  expected  with  interest,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  rapid  and  complete  success  may  pro- 
duce some  change  of  feeling  in  the  Transvaal.  It  was  on 
the  pretext  of  protecting  the  population  from  Secocoeni 
that  the  annexation  was  accomplished.  The  inhabitants 
would  be  entitled  to  remonstrate  against  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  new  Government  to  secure  the  province 
against  native  hostilities.  Other  tribes  are  probably 
watching  with  keen  interest  the  issue  of  a  conflict  which 
may  prove  resistance  to  be  either  hopeful  or  impracticable. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  followers  of  Secocoeni  are 
equal  in  courage  and  discipline  to  Ceteway'o's  Zulus.  The 
fastnesses  of  the  natives  are  extremely  strong,  and  they 
are  often  well  defended. 

The  smouldering  or  open  discontent  in  the  Transvaal 
justifies  graver  solicitude  than  that  which  attaches  to  a 
trial  of  strength  with  a  petty  native  chieftain.  There 
would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  defeating  any  armed 
resistance  to  authority ;  but  a  resort  to  force  would  be  a 
serious  misfortune.  In  some  instances,  malcontents  who 
had  refused  obedience  to  the  law  have  since  made  their 
submission ;  but  rumours  of  fresh  displays  of  disaffection 
are  constantly  circulating.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  may 
be  able  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  spot  as 
to  the  real  feeling  of  the  Boers.  It  is  possible 
that  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Government  which 
he  was  instructed  to  communicate  to  the  Boers  may 
have  produced  its  intended  effect.  All  men  reconcile  them- 
selves to  things  which  they  believe  to  be  irrevocably  esta- 
blished ;  and  perhaps  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  language 
and  demeanour  may  have  convinced  the  malcontent 
farmers  that  the  annexation  is  final  and  permanent.  If 
he  returns  in  triumph  from  his  expedition  against 
Secocoeni,  he  will  have  acquired  a  new  claim  to  respect, 
and  perhaps  even  to  gratitude.  Notwithstanding  their 
warlike  traditions,  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  peaceable 
farmers  to  be  compelled  to  defend  themselves  from  time  to 
time  against  a  savage  invader.  On  the  other  hand,  thev 
dislike  the  English  method  of  making  war,  because  it 
gives  no  opportunity  of  procuring  native  servants.  A  dis- 
aster happening  to  the  English  arms  would  perhaps  pi'oduce 
an  insurrection,  which  might  in  such  circumstances  be  diffi- 
cult to  suppress.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  probably  taken 
precautions  against  a  danger  which  he  cannot  have  over- 
looked. Conflicting  rumours  of  the  demeanour  of  the 
Boers  probably  indicate  uncertainty  and  dissension  ;  but 
there  can  bo  no  misapprehension  of  the  prevalent  feeling. 
Sir  Bartle  Feere,  not  perhaps  without  a  purpose  of  giving 
a  hint  of  his  own  opinions,  assured  the  Government  that, 
the  memorial  against  annexation  was  signed  or  approved 
by  the  principal  leaders  of  the  community.  It  is  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  business  to  ascertain  whether  the 
active  politicians  represent  on  this  question  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  population.  As  the  whole  number  only 
amounts  to  a  few  thousands,  all  of  them  in  easy  circum- 
stances, means  might  perhaps  be  devised  for  discovering 
whether  any  considerable  portion  of  the  community  prefers 
English  rule.  A  respectable  minority  which  may  have 
relied  on  the  assurances  of  the  English  Government  will 
be  entitled  to  protection  and  support.  It  is  ahreadv 
known  that  the  English  residents  earnestly  deprofeate 
abandonrnent  of  the  Transvaal. 

If  the  dislike  of  English  rule  proves  to  be  universal  or 
general,  there  may  perhaps  still  be  practical  objections  to 
a  restoration  of  the  country ;  but  the  popular  phrases 
about  the  impossibility  of  retractation  are  not  conclusive 
reasons.  A  great  nation  can  afford  both  to  acknowledge 
a  mistake  and  to  surrender  a  territory  recently  acquired. 
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No  thoughtful  politician  was  greatly  moved  by  Prince 
Bismarck's  reported  sneer  at  the  deliberate  and  prudent 
cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Even  liis  authority  was 
insufficient  to  establish  the  proposition  that  a  country 
which  substitutes '  abandonment  of  dominion  for  an- 
nexation has  already  begun  to  decline.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  German  Empire  would  not  relieve  itself  from 
an  element  of  weakness  by  restoring  its  acquisitions  in 
Lorraine,  and  even  in  Alsace.  If  the  Republic  of 
the  Transvaal  is  at  any  time  restored,  the  English 
Government  will  retire  from  the  province,  not  through 
inability  to  hold  it  against  armed  resistance,  but  because 
it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  a 
handful  of  dissatisfied  subjects.  The  annexation  was  not 
effected  by  force,  nor  was  it  intentionally  unjust.  Sir 
Theopiiilus  Siiepstone,  whose  proceedings  were  afterwards 
approved  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  had  only  an  escort  of  a  few 
policemen  when  he  took  possession  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  Although  the  Presi- 
dent who  was  superseded  made  a  formal  protest,  it  was 
at  the  time  generally  understood  that  he  regarded  the 
measure  as  necessary  and  beneficial.  The  local  treasury 
was  empty,  the  civic  force  wTas  disorganized,  and  it  had  re- 
cently been  defeated.  Itisnoteven  now  certain  that  the  Boers 
would  have  objected  to  the  transfer  if  the  new  Government 
had  interfered  as  little  as  the  old  with  their  domestic  affairs. 
English  officers,  wherever  they  find  themselves  in  charge 
of  districts  subject  to  the  Crown,  proceed  to  administer 
equal  justice,  and  to  enforce  laws  relating  to  revenue  and 
police.  The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  dislike  uniformity  of 
custom  and  practice,  and  they  object  to  the  intrusion  of 
strangers.  Some  newspaper  correspondents  in  South 
Africa  are  greatly  shocked  by  the  division  of  a  large  pro- 
vince into  farms  of  six  thousand  acres,  which  form  as 
many  separate  communities ;  but,  if  a  patriarchal  govern- 
ment is  not  the  best  of  political  systems,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  those  who  prefer  it  should  be  prevented 
from  following  their  inclinations.  For  the  occasional 
aggressions  of  the  Transvaal  settlers  on  natives  the  Eng- 
lish Govei'nment  would  be  no  longer  responsible  if  the 
province  were  once  more  independent. 

The  question  is  complicated  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
Dutch  element  in  the  population  of  the  Cape.  Sir  Bartle 
Freke  appears  to  have  returned  a  judicious  answer  to  a 
deputation  which  lately  addressed  him  on  the  alleged 
grievances  of  the  Transvaal ;  but  the  sympathy  of  a  large 
section  of  the  colonists  with  the  malcontents  of  the  Trans- 
vaal may  cause  grave  inconvenience.  Even  in  Holland 
the  annexation  of  a  territory  occupied  by  independent 
Dutchmen  has  caused  some  irritation.  If  the  colony  has 
no  wish  either  to  acquire  the  territory  or  to  be  connected 
with  it  as  a  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  England  have  but  a  remote 
and  fanciful  interest  in  its  retention.  Neither  the 
Transvaal  nor  the  South  African  Republic  will  at 
any  time  be  a  formidable  neighbour,  and  the  Transvaal 
would  to  a  certain  extent  provide  a  cheap  and  effec- 
tive defence  against  native  hostilities.  Secocoeni,  who 
is  now  almost  an  ally  of  the  dissatisfiod  Boers,  would 
resume  his  natural  relation  to  them  as  an  enemy  if  they 
were  once  more  at  liberty  to  seize  any  part  of  his  territory 
which  they  might  covet.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
restoration  of  the  Republic,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient, 
should  bo  unconditional.  Terms  might  probably  be 
imposed  on  the  inhabitants  which  would  secure  some  of 
the  advantages  contemplated  in  the  annexation.  A  right 
of  way  to  the  Portuguese  possessions  might  be  reserved,  if 
it  is  likely  to  be  required.  It  is  unwise  to  assume 
arbitrary  disabilities  by  disclaiming  the  right  and  the 
power  of  consulting  the  public  interest  by  a  change  of 
policy.  Unless  the  continuance  of  English  dominion  in 
the  Transvaal  is  profitable  and  just,  it  is  absurd  to  pre- 
tend that  it  must  necessarily  be  maintained. 


LIBERTY  AND  ULTRA  MONTAXISM  IN  BELGIUM. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  affairs  in  Belgium  present  at  this 
moment  some  curious  and  unlooked-for  inconsis- 
tencies. The  Bishops  are  more  Ultramontane  than  tho 
Pope,  and  at  tho  same  time  they  are  busy  in  making  light 
of  the  doctrine  which  has  of  late  years  been  more  than  any 
other  associated  with  Ultrauiontanism.  The  Liberals  for 
once  find  tho  Pope  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with  tho 
Government  rather  than  with  the  Bishops,  and  the  Bishops 


thereupon  show  themselves  bent  upon  putting  an  end  to 
all  relations  between  the  two  authorities.  The  first  of  these 
inconsistencies  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  even  Ultra- 
montanes  are  but  men.  As  such  they  have  their  passions 
like  the  rest  of  us,  and  at  present  the  passion  that  has 
the  predominance  is  hatred  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Liberals,  being  not  at  all  be- 
hindhand in  the  heartiness  of  their  emotions,  have 
supplied  the  Bishops  with  ample  cause  for  their  dislike  ; 
and  the  sentiment  thus  diligently  fed  has  long  passed 
the  point  at  which  it  submits  to  any  prudential  restraints. 
It  is  the  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  to  lay  great  stress  on  pru- 
dential restraints,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Belgian 
Bishops  for  some  months  past  has  chiefly  consisted  of 
continual  admonitions  not  to  quarrel  unnecessarily  with 
the  Government.  If  this  should  be  asking  too  much  of 
them,  they  are  advised  at  all  events  to  abstain  from 
abusing  the  Belgian  Constitution.  If  it  wants  that 
theocratic  character  which  it  might  have  had  in  the 
thirteenth  century — supposing  there  had  then  been  either 
Constitutions  or  a  Belgium — it  has  many  features  which 
make  it  much  more  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  modern 
life.  Leo  XIII.  is  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  which 
in  the  middle  ages  secured  ecclesiastical  freedom  would 
in  the  nineteenth  century  lead  directly  to  ecclesiastical 
slavery.  Arrangements  which  answered  very  well  when 
the  Church  was  by  far  the  sh'onger  of  the  two  powers 
would  answer  very  ill  now  that  the  superiority  of  strength 
rests  indisputably  with  the  State.  The  Belgian  Bishops 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  look  at  matters  in  this 
light.  They  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  treat 
the  Belgian  Constitution  as  the  handiwork  of  the 
Devil  himself,  that  even  at  the  Pope's  bidding  they 
cannot  change  their  line  all  at  once.  The  consequence 
is  that  they  have  suddenly  appeared  in  a  wholly  new- 
character — -that  of  "  minimizers."  When  the  dogma 
of  the  Pope's  infallibility  was  made  an  article  of  faith, 
any  attempt  to  explain  it  so  as  to  make  it  square  with 
historical  facts  was  sternly  frowned  down.  It  was  not  for 
Catholics  to  set  bounds  to  the  Divine  gift  to  Peter.  Such 
bounds  existed  no  doubt ;  but  the  less  Catholics  dwelt  on 
them  the  better  for  their  souls'  health.  Writers  who 
songht  to  show  that  the  conditions  under  which  infalli- 
bility could  bo  exercised  were  so  rarely  united  that  new 
doctrines  were  as  shy  in  blooming  as  an  aloe,  were 
denounced  as  Liberal  Catholics,  and  might  think  them- 
selves fortunate  if  they  escaped  being  excommunicated 
as  heretics.  The  author  of  such  a  pastoral  as  that  just 
put  out  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin*  would  then 
have  run  great  risk  of  being  set  down  as  an  Old 
Catholic.  Indeed  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  it  which  a  reasonable  Old  Catholic  might  not, 
after  a  proper  display  of  ecclesiastical  coyness,  accept 
with  a  tolei-ably  clear  conscience.  The  Pope,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mechlin  now  declares,  is  only  infallible  when, 
"  as  head  of  the  Church,  he  defines  truths  contained  in 
"  the  depository  of  revelation,"  and  "  rests  on  the  testi- 
"  mony  of  God."  He  is  not  infallible,  even  on  questions 
of  doctrine,  when  he  speaks  as  a  private  doctor,  but  only 
"  when  he  judges,  by  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  authority, 
"  that  a  doctrine  affecting  revealed  truth  and  revealed 
"  law  ought  to  be  held  by  the  Universal  Church."  It 
seems  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  so  long  as  Leo  XIII. 
is  Pope,  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  will  be  very  slow  to 
recognize  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions. 

Tho  Belgian  Liberals  seem  now  to  be  angry  that 
Leo  XIII.  is  not  more  like  Pius  IX.  They  do  not  under- 
stand— perhaps  they  do  not  choose  to  understand — that  it 
is  impossible  even  for  a  Pope  to  confer  mutually  incom- 
patible benefits  on  the  Church.  The  service  which 
Leo  XIII.  lias  done  to  Catholics  is  tho  abolition  of  the 
absolutist  system  on  which  Pius  IX.  was  accustomed  to 
rule.  The  government  of  the  Church  is  once  more 
becoming  constitutional.  The  Pope  has  his  place  and 
function,  and  the  Bishops  have  theirs.  Under  Pius  IX. 
the  Pope's  place  and  function  embraced  and  absorbed 
everybody  else's.  Ever  siDce  Leo  XIII.  has  been  on 
tho  Pontifical  throne  there  have  been  rumours  of  tho 
opposition  offered  to  his  policy  by  this  Congregation, 
by  that  party  in  the  Sacred  College,  by  this  reli- 
gious order,  by  that  section  of  the  Episcopate.  No- 
thing of  the  sort  was  heard  of  under  Pius.  Tho 
discipline  which  he  had  enforced  for  a  quarter  of 
a   century  had   made   all   such   rcsistanco  impossible. 
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The  very  completeness  of  the  change  introduced  by 
Leo  XIII.  tends  to  make  it  less  visible.  He  would  have 
seemed  to  have  done  much  more  if  he  had  done  nothing 
at  all.  The  Church  is  filled  with  bishops  of  Pius  IX. 's 
way  of  thinking ;  and  if  Leo  XIII.  had  at  once  ordered 
them  to  adopt  his  views  instead,  and  had  threatened  them, 
in  the  event  of  disobedience,  with  all  the  consequences 
that  can  come  to  a  bishop  who  is  out  of  favour  at  the 
Vatican,  he  would  have  appeared  to  be  making  much  more 
progress  than  he  is  making  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
would  have  been  simply  standing  still.  The  Pope  would 
have  remained  the  autocratic  master  of  the  Episcopate, 
and  the  only  difference  would  have  been  that  lie  would 
not  have  used  his  authority  for  the  same  ends.  Under  the 
system  adopted  by  Leo  XIII.  it  is  the  autocratic  system 
itself  that  has  been  overturned.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable 
that  the  Liberals  who  complained  of  Pius  IX.  because  he 
destroyed  episcopal  independence  should  now  find  fault 
with  Leo  XIII.  for  refusing  to  be  guilty  of  the  same 
error. 

Englishmen  are  familiar  with  that  curious  perverseness 
which  has  prevented  their  Government  from  being  repre- 
sented at  the  Vatican.  If  it  is  strange  that  even  in  this 
country,  where  Roman  Catholics  are  only  a  minority  of 
the  population,  the  advantages  of  maintaining  direct  in- 
tercourse with  an  authority  recognized  by  some  millions  of 
British  subjects  should  be  lost  sight  of,  it  is  stranger 
still  to  find  the  same  blindness  in  a  country  in  which 
Catholicism  is  the  creed  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  Belgium,  even  more  than  in  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  there  are  almost  inevitably  occasional 
jars  between  the  Government  and  the  Church.  It  is 
impossible  that  under  a  Parliamentary  Constitution  this 
should  not  be  the  case ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  real  import- 
ance that  the  Pope  and  the  Government  should  under- 
stand what  each  is  about.  If  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
asking  questions  or  offering  explanations,  the  relations 
between  the  two  are  always  in  danger  of  becoming  less 
cordial  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  not  the  Pope 
who  would  suffer  most  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bel- 
gian Legation.  Without  a  Nuncio  he  would  have  better 
means  of  learning  what  the  Government  are  doing  than, 
without  a  Minister,  the  Government  could  have  of  learning 
what  he  is  doing.  The  more  hostile  the  Belgian  Liberals 
are  to  the  Church,  the  more  anxious  they  ought  to  be  to  be 
represented  at  the  Vatican  by  an  accomplished  diplomatist. 
To  remain  in  contented  ignorance  of  your  enemy's  designs 
is  the  worst  possible  preparation  for  countermining  them. 
English  Protestants  have  at  all  events  the  excuse  that 
they  hold  the  maintenance  of  a  Minister  at  the  Vatican  to 
be  in  some  sort  a  partaking  of  Rome's  sins.  As  the 
Belgian  Liberals  are  probably  quite  guiltless  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Apocalypse,  they  cannot  justify  their  want  of 
political  judgment  upon  any  plea  of  Scriptural  misinter- 
pretation. 


ZVIR.  ROEBUCK. 

MR.  ROEBUCK'S  character  and  career  were  more  in- 
teresting than  they  might  have  been  if  he  had  in 
the  ordinary  course  attained  a  higher  political  rank.  He 
was  never  in  office,  nor  was  he  at  any  time  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a  party  ;  he  made  many  grave  mistakes,  and  he 
was  not  generally  popular ;  yet  for  nearly  fifty  years  he 
exercised  a  certain  influence  over  public  affairs,  and  his 
conduct,  even  when  it  might  be  deemed  most  eccentric, 
was  rightly  attributed  to  strong  personal  convictions.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  just  as  well  as  generous  to  a  lifelong  op- 
ponent when  he  declared  at  Perth  his  belief  that  Mr. 
Roebuck  had  always  been  conscientious  and  sincere.  They 
had  both,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  departed  widely  from  their 
early  opinions  and  political  connexions.  It  was  true  that 
they  moved  in  opposite  directions ;  but  Mr.  Roebuck 
never  confessed  even  to  himself  that  ho  had  aban- 
doned the  doctrines  of  his  youth.  Changes  which  were 
sufficiently  obvious  to  others  were  obscured  in  Mr. 
Roebuck's  mind  by  his  confidence  in  himself  and  his  de- 
tachment from  party  relations.  In  1834,  as  in  1879,  he 
attacked  the  party  which  is  now  called  Liberal,  but  from 
the  other  side.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  were  not 
sufficiently  thoroughgoing  to  satisfy  the  critic  who,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  suspects,  entertained  but  a  low  opinion  of 
his  recent  policy.  Both  the  Ministers  who  passed  the 
Reform  Bill  and  the  indefatigable  orator  who  is  now  agi- 


tating Scotland  were  equally  deserving  of  censure  as  far 
as  they  differed  from  Mr.  Roebuck.  To  the  last  he  con- 
trived to  believe  that  he  was  in  his  later  years  averse  to 
innovation  only  because  all  the  objects  to  which  he  had 
once  devoted  his  energies  had  been  attained.  He  pre- 
sented a  typical  instance  of  a  tendency  which  affects 
the  majority  of  aged  politicians,  though  sometimes, 
as  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  tbey 
fling  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  their  steeds  as  they 
draw  near  to  the  goal.  Without  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Roebuck's  sincerit}',  it  may  bo  conjectured  that  he  was  in 
some  degree  biassed  by  personal  feeling.  So  able  a  man 
could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  been  less  fortunate  than 
contemporaries  who  wore  certainly  not  his  superiors. 
Neither  title  nor  salary  had  rewarded  his  lifelong  exer- 
tions until  he  accepted  from  the  present  Government  the 
honorary  rank  of  Privy  Councillor.  Any  other  professed 
Liberal  would  have  considered  the  promotion  as  a  formal 
transfer  of  his  support  to  the  Ministerial  party ;  but  Mr. 
Roebuck  persuaded  himself  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
been  merely  the  organ  through  which  the  Crown  re- 
cognized his  services.  If  he  had  lived  ho  would  again 
have  offered  himself  as  Liberal  candidate  for  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  political  conduct  was  paradoxical  only 
because  it  was  unusual.  Strict  and  consistent  adherence 
to  party,  in  spite  of  secret  disapproval,  is  at  least  equally 
anomalous ;  but  experience  shows  that  constitutional 
government  can  only  be  carried  on  by  habitual  concert  of 
those  who  agree  in  general  principles.  Mr.  Roebuck  may 
sometimes  have  reminded  loyal  partisans  that  the  system 
of  which  they  formed  a  part  was  conventional  and  artificial. 
To  hold  the  opinions  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Beaconsfield  may  for  the  time  secure  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  his  supporters  is  not  always  the  most  satisfac- 
tory foundation  of  a  creed.  Mr.  Roebuck  was  proud  of  his 
independent  judgment,  and  he  insufficiently  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  organized  co-operation.  When  he  first 
entered  Parliament  he  probably  expected  that  the  demo- 
cratic movement  would  overwhelm  the  resistance  of  a  de- 
feated minority,  and  compel  lukewarm  reformers  to  acce- 
lerate their  pace.  A  recent  immigrant  from  a  colony,  he 
had  not  the  means  of  estimating  the  conflicting  forces  of 
political  society  in  England ;  and  he  failed  to  understand 
that  the  Whig  aristocracy  represented  the  prevailing  feel- 
ing of  the  country  in  discountenancing  the  revolutionary 
changes  which  they  were  accused  by  their  opponents  of 
promoting.  Lord  Grey  and  'his  colleagues  would  have 
destroyed  the  fortunes  of  their  party  if  they  had,  as  Mr. 
Roebuck  demanded,  tampered  with  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  assailed  the  Church,  or  still  further 
extended  the  franchise.  The  most  democratic  of  all 
the  measures  which  were  then  proposed  by  extreme  poli- 
ticians was  the  Ballot,  and  many  years  were  destined  to 
elapse  before  it  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Roebuck  was  intimately  associated  with  Lord 
Brougham,  not  through  agreement  in  political  opinion, 
but  because  both  disliked  and  distrusted  the  Whigs.  By 
degrees  he  began  to  entertain  a  prejudice  against  their 
doctrines ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  formed  the  virtual 
alliance  with  the  Conservatives  which,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  so  bitterly  offended  his  former  associates. 

During  the  Crimean  war  Mr.  Roebuck  for  the  first  and 
last  time  found  himself  in  the  position  of  representing 
strong  popular  feeling.  He  had  shared  the  delusion  that 
the  Prince  Consort  was  not  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  ;  and  he  was  not  unreasonably  indignant  at  the 
military  disasters  before  Sebastopol.  By  a  great  majority 
he  carried  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war;  and  his  success,  together 
with  Lord  Joiin  Russell's  unworthy  abandonment  of  his 
colleagues,  did  the  country  the  questionable  service 
of  breaking  up  the  Aberdeen  Government.  On  Lord 
Palmerston's  failure  in  preventing  the  continuance  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
lieving themselves  from  the  responsibility  of  the  war  ;  and 
Mr.  Cardwell,  through  a  delicacy  which  was  creditable, 
though  perhaps  overstrained,  thought  himself  obliged  to 
share  the  resignation  of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Roebuck  had 
brought  Lord  Palmerston  into  power;  but  his  Parlia- 
mentary triumph  was  otherwise  barren  of  results.  The 
mismanagement  of  the  siege  had  been  in  some  degree 
corrected  by  experience ;  and  though  Lord  Palmerston, 
like  his  predecessors,  was  content  to  employ  inoapable 
commanders,  the  army  was,  with  the  help  of  lavish  ex- 
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penditure,  brought  into  a  sanitary  condition  which  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  French.  It  cannot  be  said  that, 
when  a  favourable  occasion  was  offered,  Mr.  Roebuck 
rendered  material  service  to  his  country.  He  after- 
wards exercised  the  functions  of  a  vigilant  critic,  and 
he  sometimes  excited  surprise  by  his  capricious  selec- 
tion of  opinions  and  political  preferences.  He  was  the 
apologist  of  Austria  when  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
munity approved  of  the  support  which  Lord  Paljierstox, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  to  the  cause 
of  Italy.  During  the  American  war  Mr.  Roebuck  found 
himself  in  agreement  with  the  same  three  statesmen, 
who  would  probably  have  involved  the  country  in  war  by 
an  unseasonable  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  if  they 
had  not  been  overruled  by  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
under  the  lead  of  Sir  George  Lewis. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Roebuck  was  more  violent 
and  more  outspoken  in  his  condemnation  of  the  American 
Government  than  the  responsible  Ministers.  He  was  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances,  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  logical  deduction  from  legal  principles.  In  coercing 
the  seceding  States  the  Federal  Government  practically 
contradicted  the  professions  of  American  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  reiterated  at  the  moment  of  separation  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  seemed  to  be 
an  acknowledged  doctrine  that  any  State  might  at  its 
discretion  leave  the  Union ;  but  the  war  enforced  the 
still  more  fundamental  principle  that  a  great  nation  would 
not  allow  itself  to  undergo  loss  of  territory  or  diminution 
of  power.  As  Lord  Russell  said  with  literal  truth,  but 
with  an  erroneous  meaning,  the  South  fought  for  freedom, 
and  the  North  for  empire.  Mr.  Roebuck's  mind  was  so 
constituted  that  he  failed  to  see  why  victory  proved 
the  North  to  have  been  in  the  right.  The  seceder  pro- 
bably exercised  a  constitutional  right ;  but  the  Federal 
Government  was  from  the  first  the  champion  of  unity, 
and  afterwards,  against  its  will,  the  instrument  of  abolish- 
ing slavery.  Mr.  Roebuck  was  angry  because  vital  in- 
terests superseded  legal  technicalities.  For  many  years 
before  his  death  Mr.  Roebuck  had  been  drifting  into  a 
Conservatism  which  was  not  the  less  complete  because 
he  always  resented  as  a  calumny  the  statement  of  the 
truth.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  his  own  capacity  and  of 
the  public  good. which  he  believed  himself  to  have  accom- 
plished ;  and  younger  politicians  were  not  unwilling  to 
regard  his  claims  with  indulgence  and  toleration.  His 
bodily  infirmities  placed  in  relief  the  courage  with  which 
he  persisted  in  active  political  exertion.  General  regret 
was  felt  when  he  was  excluded  from  Parliament  in  1868, 
and  he  was  cordially  welcomed  when  he  recovered  his  seat 
for  Sheffield  in  1874.  The  ungenerous  extrusion  from  his 
accustomed  seat  of  an  old  man  who  walked  up  the  House 
with  difficulty,  though  the  act  might  in  other  cases  have 
been  perfectly  justifiable,  provoked  general  indignation. 
Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  voice  in  later  years, 
Mr.  Roebuck's  earnestness  and  his  command  of  language 
enabled  him  to  maintain  his  reputation  as  an  effective 
speaker.  His  well-known  figure  will  be  missed  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY  AND  THE  RADICALS. 

THE  Session  of  the  French  Chambers  has  not  been  long 
deprived  of  the  customary  Ministerial  crisis.  Such  a 
little  incident  occurred  so  regularly  at  Versailles  that  the 
Government  would  hardly  have  felt  at  home  in  their  new 
dwelling  if  they  had  been  left  for  more  than  a  day  or  two 
without3 the  familiar  stimulant.  The  Deputies  of  the  Left 
had  no  sooner  come  to  Paris  than  they  felt  that  something 
was  wanted  to  help  them  to  realize  that  they  were  living 
under  Republican  institutions.  A  Republic  which  is 
content  to" do  the  necessary  business  of  the  country  and  to 
leave  sensational  legislation  alone  .is  not  at  all  to  their 
taste.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Ferry 
Bill  would  have  given  them  all  that  they  needed  in 
this  way.  But  the  interest  of  the  Ferry  Bill  has  some- 
what declined  since  it  became  the  property  of  the  Senate. 
The  Deputies  wish  to  render  personal  service  to  their 
country,  not  simply  to  be  spectators  of  service  rendered 
—if  indeed  it  be  rendered — by  the  Senate.  Even  to 
wait  until  the  Government  had  said  what  it  meant  to  do 
during  the  Session  was  more  than  these  ardent  spirits 
could  endure.  The  Chambers  only  met  on  the  Thursday 
of  last  week;  but  by  the  following  Tuesday  the  various 


sections  of  the  Left  had  agreed  upon  a  programme  which 
should  bo  submitted  to  Ministers,  and  upon  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  which  the  votes  of  the  Left  should  depend. 
How  all  the  sections  of  the  Left  managed  to  agree  upon 
this  remarkable  document  must,  for  the  present,  remain 
uncertain.  Probably  the  link  which  bound  them  together 
was  their  conviction  that  the  programme  would  never  get 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  paper  manifesto.  Otherwise  Radi- 
calism among  the  classes  which  are  returned  to  the 
Chamber  must  have  gone  very  much  further  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed. 

It  is  true  that  the  plenary  amnesty  does  not  appear 
in  this  programme.  But,  by  the  side  of  some  of  the  points 
which  are  included  in  it,  the  plenary  amnesty  is  a  mere 
trifle.  Now  that  so  many  of  the  surviving  Communists 
have  been  allowed  to  come  back,  no  very  great  shock  would 
be  given  to  public  opinion  by  the  return  of  the  remainder. 
It  would  by  degrees  be  forgotten  that  the  Government  had 
begun  by  making  a  distinction  between  their  several  de- 
grees of  guilt ;  and  the  amnesty,  as  a  whole,  might  in  the 
end  be  accepted  as  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  de- 
finitive establishment  of  the  Republic.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  an  irremovable  magistracy  is  a  matter  of  far 
greater  and  more  lasting  importance,  and  the  attack  on 
this  principle  is  placed  at  the  very,  head  of  the  programme. 
It  is  called,  indeed,  a  "reform  of  the  magistracy";  but 
this  reform  is  defined  to  include  a  fresh  investiture  "or 
"  other  suspension  of  irremovability."  The  continuity 
of  the  judiciary  is  to  be  broken.  The  judges  are  all 
alike  to  be  invested  with  their  authority  afresh  by 
reason  of  the  political  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  they  first  received  it.  When  once  the  necessity  of 
this  has  been  conceded,  there  will  be  very  great  difficulty 
in  setting  bounds  to  its  application.  The  organs  of  the 
Extreme  Left  have  often  declared  that  the  Republic  as  at 
present  constituted  is  a  Republic  only  in  name.  Conse- 
quently, whenever  any  further  advance  is  made  towards 
what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  the  true  Republic,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  mark  the  change  by  a  fresh  investi- 
ture of  the  magistracy.  The  whole  conception  of  allegiance 
as  a  duty  owing  to  the  country,  apart  from  the  particular 
form  of  government  established  in  it,  would  thus  be  under- 
mined. The  historical  France  and  continuous  France 
would  give  place  to  the  French  Republic  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  seems  inconceivable  that  in  so  conservative 
a  country  as  France  this  most  revolutionary  notion 
should  gain  any  acceptance.  But  M.  Waddington  him- 
self has  not  altogether  rejected  the  idea.  He  has  spoken 
regretfully  of  the  obstacles  which  the  irremovability 
of  judges  places  in  the  way  of  a  more  thorough  purifi- 
cation of  the  present  judicial  staff.  Provided  that  the 
existing  judges  do  not  themselves  break  the  laws  with 
the  administration  of  which  they  are  entrusted,  there  can 
be  no  need  of  such  a  purification,  except  the  passion  oi 
those  who  are  not  judges  to  become  so.  There  could, 
however,  be  no  more  dangerous  passion  to  pander  to  in  a 
country  like  France.  Nowhere  is  the  desire  to  succeed  in 
life  stronger  or  more  universal,  nowhere  does  it  extend  so 
completely  to  the  very  humblest  posts,  and  nowhere  is 
jealousy  of  those  who  have  succeeded  more  diffused.  If 
magistrates  are  now  held  to  be  removable  simply  because 
M.  Grevy  is  President  in  room  of  Marshal  MacMaiion,  the 
next  step  will  be  to  demand  that  they  be  held  to  be  removable 
because  M.  Gambetta.  or  M.  Clemenceau  has  succeeded  M. 
Waddington. 

The  demand  that  the  existing  laws  shall  be  enforced 
on  the  clergy,  however  innocent  it  may  sound,  is  in 
reality  almost  as  alarming.  Under  the  title  of  organic  laws, 
a  great  number  of  regulations  were  made  by  Napoleon  I., 
in  alleged  execution  but  real  derogation  of  the  Concordat 
with  Rome,  which,  if  literally  enforced,  would  altogether 
revolutionize  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France. 
The  last  chance  of  the  Church  living  in  peace  with  the 
Republic  would  thus  be  thrown  away,  and  even  the 
moderate  clergy  would  soon  be  converted  into  indefatigable 
enemies.  This  indeed  seems  the  one  desire  which  the 
contemplation  of  the  Church  excites  in  the  Left.  The 
hatred  they  bear  to  religion  seems  to  be  far  stronger  than 
their  love  for  the  Republic.  A  secularist  monarchy  would, 
to  all  appearance,  give  them  more  gratification  than  the 
most  advanced  Republic,  if  that  Republic  were  friendly  to 
the  Church.  An  attack  on  religion  which  far  exceeds 
anything  contemplated  in  the  Ferry  Bill  is  another 
feature  in  their  programme.  M.  Ferry  proposes  to  make 
a  degree  in  the  State  University  indispensable  to  an  official 
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or  professional  career ;  but  bo  leaves  tbe  student  free  to 
a'cfr  bis  education  where  bo  likes,  provided  that,  when  he 
has  got  it,  ho  submits  it  to  the  test  of  a  State  examination. 
The  programme  of  the  Left  goes  a  great  deal  farther  than 
this.  It  proposes  to  make  a  certificate  of  study  in  a 
State  or  municipal  college  a  condition  of  entering  the  public 
service.  All  pretence  of  regard  for  freedom  of  education 
is  thus  thrown  aside,  since  attendance  at  a  Catholic  school 
becomes  a  disqualification  for  any  appointment  under 
Government.  Further  than  this,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish 
all  the  modifications  of  military  service  which  help  to  get 
over  the  social  ditliculties  of  a  conscription.  In  fact,  the 
object  of  the  programme  seems  to  be  to  make  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  Catholic  population  generally,  feel  how 
bitter  a  Republic  can  bo  made  to  them. 

M.  WadDINGTON  showed  commendable  resolution  when 
this  programme  was  first  talked  of.  On  Tuesday  he  took 
occasion  to  declare  from  the  tribune  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Cabinet  to  accept  dictation  of  this  kind, 
and  that  if  the  Chamber  did  not  wish  to  keep  Ministers 
in  office  it  had  only  to  tell  them  so.  By  Thursday,  however, 
he  had  repented  of  his  boldness.  His  speech  in  answer 
to  Iff.  BltlSSOH  was  made  up  of  protestations  that  he  was 
more  of  a  Radical  than  people  thought  he  was,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  as  the  Radicals  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  who  was  to  succeed  him,  he  might  as  well  be 
left  in  office  for  the  present.  He  rejected  none  of  the 
articles  included  in  the  programme,  and  went  out  of  his 
way  to  declare  his  hostility  to  a  plenary  amnesty  which 
is  not  included  in  it.  Thus  he  was  submissive  to  the 
Radicals  on  the  points  on  which  they  had  made  their 
wishes  known,  and  only  ventured  to  stand  up  against 
them  on  a  point  on  which  they  were  not  sufficiently  agreed 
to  have  any  wish.  A  Minister  could  not  have  occupied  a 
more  pitiable  position.  M.  Waddixgton's  assumption  of  it, 
however,  was  so  far  successful  that  the  pure  Left  turned 
a  contemptuous  but  not  wholly  deaf  ear  to  his  prayers.  A 
motion  was  constructed  which  tied  the  Cabinet  down  to 
the  usual  "  purification  of  the  public  service,"  and  this 
was  accepted  by  the  Government.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pro- 
gramme with  one  article  in  it  instead  of  nine.  M.  Waddixg- 
to.n  is  perhaps  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
would  suffer  if  a  Radical  Ministry  were  now  formed.  M. 
Gambetta,  ho  may  argue,  would  refuse  to  become  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Left  has  no  one  else  who  would  com- 
mand the  respect  of  foreign  Governments.  That,  as  it 
seeius  to  us,  is  rather  a  matter  for  M.  Gambetta's  conscience 
than  forM.  W  aldington's.  M.  Waddington's  business  was 
to  carry  ou  the  tradition  of  Conservative  Republicanism  as 
banded  down  to  him  by  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Dcfaure.  Un- 
fortunately in  his  hands  Conservative  Republicanism  has 
come  to  mean  jnst  so  much  of  Conservatism  as  it  pleases 
the  Radicals  to  put  up  with  in  a  Cabinet  which  only  ex- 
ists by  the  toleration  which  they  consent  to  extend  to  it. 


TI1E  NEW  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

HP  HE  elections  for  the  London  School  Board  are  on  the 
-I-  whole  satisfactory.  The  most  important  members 
of  the  old  Board — the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  and 
the  Chairmen  of  Committees — have  all  been  re-elected. 
The  continuity  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  Board  is  thus 
assured,  and  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  If  Com- 
mittees had  not  only  to  be  re-formed  every  three  years,  but 
to  frame  new  conceptions  of  their  duties,  a  great  deal  of 
time  would  inevitably  be  wasted.  As  the  most  useful  part 
of  the  Board's  work  is  done  in  Committees,  this  is  the 
kind  of  waste  which  would  be  least  endurable.  In  the 
"Wednesday  meetings  -waste  of  time  is  not  unknown  now, 
and  a  little  more  or  less  might  not  much  matter.  Besides 
the  Chairmen,  who  form,  so  to  speak,  the  framework  of  the 
Board,  a  very  sufficient  number  of  the  former  members 
have  been  re-elected.  No  radical  change  of  policy  is 
th  erefore  to  be  looked  for,  and  this  also  is  an  advantage. 
The  late  Board  was  by  no  means  perfect;  but  it  was 
at  all  events  very  far  superior  to  a  Beard  composed  of 
such  members  as  were  put  forward  in  tbe  alleged  in- 
terest of  the  ratepayers.  Happily  only  two  of  these  gentle- 
men have  been  returned ;  but  some  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  what  a  Board  in  which  they  constituted  a  majority 
would  be  like  from  the  addresses  and  speeches  in  which 
their  claims  were  defended.  Perhaps  too  much  has  been 
made  of  certain  deficiencies  in  the  spelling  of  some  of 
these  productions.    A  man's  views  about  the  education  of 


others  need  not  be  unsound  because  bo  himself  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  a  subject  which  in 
the  last  generation  was  not  perhaps  considered  as  much  a 
part  of  the  art  of  writing  as  it  has  since  become.  But 
when  a  candidate  finds  fault  with  the  schools  built 
by  the  Board  because  they  are  not  positively  ugly, 
and  virtually  proposes  that  the  compulsory  bylaws  should 
be  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter,  and  takes  up  both 
positions  on  the  ground  of  economy,  no  further  proof  of 
his  unfitness  is  needed.  To  ratepayers  who  do  not  send 
their  children  to  elementary  schools,  the  most  obvious  re- 
turn for  the  money  they  have  to  pay  is  the  incidental  im- 
provement which  the  new  buildings  effect  in  some  of  the 
most  squalid  districts  of  London.  As  regards  compulsion, 
it  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  that  the  commu- 
nity gets  some  return  for  the  sacrifices  it  is  called  on  to 
make.  Without  compulsion  the  expenses  would  be  tho 
same  as  they  are  now  ;  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
they  would  be  incurred,  not  in  bringing  children  to 
school,  but  in  maintaining  schools  for  children  who  would 
not  come  to  them.  The  School  Board  officers  may  not 
have  been  always  well  advised  in  their  selection  of  cases 
for  prosecution  ;  but  some  amount  of  hardship  is  inevit- 
able in  the  early  stages  of  any  law  of  tbe  kind,  and  what 
there  has  been  seems  to  have  been  more  than  made  up  by 
the  exaggerated  kindness  of  some  of  the  police  magis- 
trates. When  Parliament  has  deliberately  determined 
that  a  parent  shall  not  subordinate  a  child's  future  in- 
terests to  his  own  present  needs  it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  principle  on  which  the  judge  who  has  to  adminster 
this  law  assumes  that  a  parent  has  only  to  prove  his  own 
present  needs  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  sacrifice  his 
child's  future  interests. 

The  point  on  which  the  late  Board  was  to  blame  was 
in  omitting  to  realize  bow  costly  a  business  it  was  to  pro- 
vide places  for  all  the  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  children  for  whom  the  places 
were  provided  did  really  fill  them.  They  should  have 
remembered  that  the  estimates  originally  formed  of  tho 
probable  amount  of  the  School-rate  had  very  soon  proved 
to  be  altogether  inadequate.  It  is  true  that  this  was  no 
fault  of  the  Board.  Until  the  experiment  was  actually 
tried,  no  one  could  have  any  real  knowledge  of  what  the 
educational  deficiencies  of  London  were.  But  when  the 
Board  found  that  these  educational  deficiencies  were 
entailing  a  very  much  larger  outlay  than  had  at  first 
been  thought  likely,  they  should  have  limited  themselves 
strictly  to  the  work  which  it  was  necessary  to  do.  Even 
if  we  put  aside  the  probable  uselessness  of  the  Fourth 
Schedule  when  applied  to  children  the  bulk  of  whom, 
leave  school  when  they  are  twelve  years  old,  it  was 
imprudent  to  make  much  of  this  schedule  while  schools 
still  had  to  be  built  and  children  forced  to  attend  them. 
These  two  duties  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  take 
up  all  the  time  and  energy  that  the  Board  had  to 
give,  and  if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  these,  some 
at  least  of  the  charges  lately  brought  against  them 
could  hardly  have  been  devised.  The  excuse  put  forward 
by  the  members  of  the  late  Board  was  plainly  inadequate. 
The  original  object  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  which  tho 
Education  Department  has  to  administer  was  to  stimulate 
private  liberality.  Every  payment  made  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  was  supposed  to  draw  at  least  an  equal 
payment  out  of  some  pocket  which,  but  for  the  prospect 
of  gaining  it,  would  have  remained  shut.  The  School 
Boards,  perhaps  unwisely,  have  been  allowed  to  share 
in  this  grant ;  but  they  ought  to  know  that,  though 
the  community  may  have  an  interest  in  tempting  in- 
dividuals to  spend  money  on  public  objects  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  spent  on  themselves,  it  is  not 
equally  interested  in  inducing  a  part  of  the  community 
to  spend  money  in  this  way.  Taxpayers  and  rate- 
payers are  merely  two  names  for  the  nation  taken  as 
a  whole  ;  consequently,  if  the  nation  has  been  extrava- 
gant under  one  name,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  that 
it  should  be  economical  under  the  other.  If  it  is  spending 
the  rates  very  freely,  it  should  be  made  to  husband  the 
taxes.  The  position  which  the  economical  question  has 
assumed  in  the  recent  election  will  probably  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  Board  that  the  question  of  cost  is  not  to 
be  excluded  from  their  deliberations,  and  that  the  members 
owe  something  to  the  ratepayers  who  elect  them  as  well 
as  to  the  children  whom  they  have  to  educate. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  last  week's  elec- 
tion was  the  use  made  of  the  cumulative  vote.    It  is. 
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plain  that  the  supporters  of  the  women  who  came  forward 
as  candidates  were  unreasonably  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  their  being  rejected.  The  usual  rules  of  party  disci- 
pline were  disregarded,  and  voters  were  implored  to  give 
all  their  votes  to  the  candidate  whose  specific  qualification 
was  her  sex,  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  by  so 
doing  they  imperilled  the  return  of  other  candidates  who 
would  have  had  every  qualification  for  membership  if  they 
had  not  unfortunately  been  men.  In  more  than  one 
instance  these  tactics  had  their  natural  effect.  The  one 
woman  on  the  list  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by 
means  of  the  superfluous  votes  which  would  have  availed 
to  bring  in  some  other  at  least  equally  useful  candidate. 
"Women  are  naturally  nervous  about  their  own  chances 
in  a  contested  election,  and  their  friends  seem  to 
have  no  more  scruple  when  canvassing  for  votes  than  if 
they  were  asking  for  a  plate  of  chicken  at  a  ball  supper. 
"  For  a  lady  "  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  justification  in 
both  cases.  The  whole  process  of  election  to  the  School 
Board  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  an  election  to  Par- 
liament to  be  altogether  a  pleasant  spectacle.  We  cannot 
honestly  say  that  precisely  the  right  kind  of  women  have 
as  yet  been  returned,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent 
this  is  due  to  the  ordeal  to  which  women  have  to  submit 
before  they  can  get  returned.  This  view  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  admission  that  the  influence  of  women 
ought  somehow  to  be  felt  in  the  management  of  Board 
schools,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  this  necessitates  their 
presence  on  the  School  Board,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
they  should  be  members  of  it.  But  it  is  not  essential  to 
this  end  that  they  should  be  elected  directly  by  the  rate- 
payers. The  principle  of  co-optation  is  one  with  which 
the  public  are  familiar  in  the  composition  of  governing 
bodies  of  various  kinds  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  applied  in  the  present  instance.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board  might  be  empowered  to  appoint 
one  woman  for  each  metropolitan  division,  the  rights  of 
the  woman  so  appointed  being  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
those  of  the  elected  members.  In  this  way  the  ends 
openly  put  forward  as  grounds  for  electing  women  would 
be  secured.  Needlework  would  be  encouraged  and  young 
girls  looked  after.  That  the  ends  which  are  not  openly 
put  forward  would  not  be  secured  would  be  an  additional 
iecommendation  in  favour  of  this  plan. 


MODERN  PREACHING. 

A WELL-KNOWN  Oxford  tutor  of  a  former  generation,  when 
asked  why  he  preferred  long  walks  on  Sunday  to  attend- 
ance at  St.  Mary's,  replied  that  he  preferred  sermons  from  stones 
to  sermons  from  sticks.  Mr.  Walter  might  have  taken  this  re- 
mark as  a  text  for  the  elaborate  castration  he  administered  last 
Tuesday  in  the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  present  race  of 
preachers  iu  the  English  Church.  We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  im- 
ply that  there  is  no  ground  for  his  criticisms,  or  no  force  in  many  of 
his  suggestions.  But  we  doubt  if  he  has  attached  its  due  weight 
to  a  preliminary  distinction  which  he  mentions,  but  scarcely 
appears  to  have  realized  in  all  its  bearings.  He  tells  us  indeed 
that  oratory  is  far  less  cultivated  now  than  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  when  public  speaking  monopolized  that  control  of  public 
opinion  which  it  has  come  to  share  with  the  press.  But  it  neces- 
sarily follows  from  this  that  preaching,  and  still  more  the  public 
reading  of  the  Bible,  to  which  a  large  portion  of  Mr.  Walter's 
discourse  is  devoted,  cannot  hold  the  same  position  in  the  Church 
of  our  own  day  as  iu  days  before  printing  was  invented,  or 
even  before  "  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad."  It  is  in  fact  very 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  to  its  full  extent  the  distinction  between 
a  hearing  and  a  reading  age.  It  has  justly  been  observed 
that,  if  society  had  never  known  any  but  a  reading  age,  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  would  have  lost  one  of  its  most  brilliaut 
scenes,  and  oratory  its  greatest  recorded  triumph.  When 
Demosthenes  persuaded  the  Thebans,  while  the  Macedonian  army 
was  already  hovering  on  their  frontiers,  to  join  the  alliance 
of  Athens,  his  eloquence  wrought  a  wonder  second  only  to  that 
ascribed  by  poetry  to  Amphion's  lyre  when  the  walls  of  that  same 
city  of  Thebes  rose  obedient  to  its  call.  But  the  most  eloquent 
speech  of  Demosthenes  delivered  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons might  hardly  influence  half-a-dozen  votes.  The  ablest 
speeches  in  the  present  day  aro  made  rather  to  bo  read  than  to  be 
listened  to,  and  this  holds  good  also  of  many  contemporary  sermons. 
It  may  indeed  be  truly  said  that  the  whole  character  of  modern 
as  distinguished  from  ancient  literature  is  affected  by  this  funda- 
mental change.  Socrates  taught  his  philosophy  not  by  writing 
but  by  word  of  mouth.  Herodotus  recited  his  history  at  the 
Olympic  games,  where,  we  are  told,  it  drew  tears  from  the  sterner 
eyes  of  Thucydides.  The  poems  of  Homer,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
still  to  call  them  so,  were  chanted  by  the  Rhapsodists.  The  same 
distinction  has  left  its  mark  on  our  theology.    As  a  well-known 


writer  observes,  "  The  hymns  of  Luther  and  the  sermons  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross  may  find  their  parallel  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity, 
not  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg  or  the  decrees  of  Trent."  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  centre  of  influence  has  been  completely 
shifted  by  the  printing  press.  Thus,  to  take  a  very  different  illus- 
tration, Demosthenes  has  left  us  (in  the  De  Corona)  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  arrival  at  Athens  of  the  messenger  announcing 
Philip's  seizure  of  Elateia,  and  how  all  the  citizens,  from  the 
prytanes  downwards,  thronged  to  the  market-place  to  hear  the 
news.  But  when  tidings  arrived  in  London  of  the  battles  of 
Waterloo,  Inkermann,  or  Sedan,  the  centre  of  attraction  was  the 
post  or  telegraph  office.  And  so  even  in  ordinary  times  the  Roman 
or  Athenian  idler,  whose  object  in  life  was  to  hear  or  tell  some- 
thing new,  loitered,  not  in  the  Club  or  Coffee-house,  but  in  the 
barber's  shop.  It  was  there  the  fatal  news  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  army  in  Sicily  was  first  made  known,  and  a  barber 
was  actually  put  to  the  torture  for  spreading  the  report.  To 
come  to  later  times,  when  Richard  III.  wished  to  secure  his  own 
succession  to  the  English  Crown  by  discrediting  the  legitimacy  of 
his  unhappy  nephews  in  public  opinion,  his  first  care  was,  not  to 
send  an  inspired  article  to  a  political  organ,  but  to  cause  Shaw, 
a  noted  preacher  of  the  day,  to  deliver  a  sermon  to  that  effect  at 
Paul's  Cross. 

This  last  illustration  recalls  us  to  the  special  subject  of  Mr. 
Walter's  address.  We  may  readily  conceive  with  what  keen  and 
breathless  interest  the  public  reading  of  a  manuscript  Gospel  or 
Epistle  would  be  listened  to  by  aninfant  Christian  community  of  the 
apostolic  age.  And  for  some  centuries  afterwards  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture  continued  to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
worship  of  the  Church,  as  before  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue;  and  it 
was  usually  followed,  as  in  the  Synagogue,  by  what  Justin 
Martyr  calls  "  a  word  of  exhortation,"  which  gradually  developed, 
especially  among  the  Greeks,  into  a  regular  sermon  by  the  bishop 
or  some  priest  appointed  by  him.  The  selection  of  Scripture 
lessons,  as  we  should  call  them,  was  at  first  left  to  the  discretion  of 
each  bishop,  but  iu  course  of  time  a  systematic  arrangement  was 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  various  seasons  and  solemnities  of 
the  Christian  year.  St.  Chrysostom,  himself  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  of  his  age,  frequently  complains  of  the  prevalent  habit  of 
attaching  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  sermon,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  public  prayer,  and  the  evil  consequences,  shown  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  growth  of  a  too  theatrical  and  declamatory 
style  of  preaching,  and  on  the  other  in  the  custom  of  noisily 
applauding  impressive  passages  of  popular  preachers.  "  This,"  he 
told  his  hearers  on  one  occasion,  "  is  no  theatre,  nor  are  you  sitting 
here  as  spectators  of  a  tragedy."  Sometimes  these  sermons  were 
read  off  from  notes,  or  committed  to  memory,  as  had  been 
customary  with  the  Greek  orators,  but  generally  they  were 
delivered  extempore,  and  the  subject  was  often  suggested,  as 
St.  Augustine  tells  us,  by  a  passage  that  had  just  been  read 
by  the  pradector  in  the  service.  By  degrees,  however,  preaching 
died  out  altogether  in  the  East,  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  had  from 
various  causes  sunk  to  a  low  ebb  in  the  Latin  Chinch.  It  was 
still  supposed  to  be  the  special  function  of  the  episcopate,  but  the 
statesman  or  warrior  prelates  of  mediaeval  Europe  lacked  alike 
time,  inclination,  and  aptitude  for  discharging  it.  And  hence  it 
naturally  became,  as  Milman  observes,  "  the  strength  of  all  the 
heresiarchs  of  all  the  sects,"  till  St.  Dominic  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury founded  the  Order  of  Friar  Preachers  in  order  to  meet  them 
with  their  own  weapons.  The  Reformation,  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  preaching  both  among  the  assailants 
and  the  defenders  of  the  old  faith,  though  the  pulpit  was  then 
already  beginning  to  share  its  influence  on  public  opinion  with  the 
press.  A  nd  it  must  be  remembered,  after  making  all  allowance 
for  change  of  circumstances,  that  oratory  will  ever  be  a  power 
among  men,  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  and  especially 
that  sacred  oratory  can  never  fail  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
working  of  the  Church.  It  is  of  course  quite  true,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  that  "  preaching  the  Gospel "  does  not  mean  in 
the  ISew  Testament  only  or  even  chielly  what  we  call  sermons, 
and  that  the  ritual  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are,  and 
were  intended  to  be,  in  a  very  real  sense  a  proclamation 
or  setting  forth  of  Christ.  But  it  is  also  true  that  from 
the  first,  preaching,  as  we  understand  the  term,  was  a  distinc- 
tive and  almost  unique  peculiarity  of  Christian  worship.  It 
formed  no  part  of  the  official  duties  of  the  Pagan,  or  even  of  the 
Mosaic  priesthood,  though  it  had  latterly  been  introduced  into  the 
service  of  the  Synagogue.  Mr.  Lecky  speaks  of  "a  system  of 
popular  preaching  "  being  created  and  diffused  by  the  Stoics  of 
the  later  Empire  ;  and  he  instances  the  Cynics,  who  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Mendicant  Orders  of  the  Church,  and  the  Rhetori- 
cians, who  were  a  kind  of  itinerant  lecturers.  But  he  admits  that 
the  analogy  in  the  latter  case  is  a  faint  one,  neither  the  talents  nor 
the  character  of  these  Rhetoricians,  any  more  than  of  the  Sophists 
of  a  previous  age,  being  usually  such  as  to  command  respect.  And 
as  regards  both  classes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  "  system 
of  popular  preaching,"  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all,  was  not  consciously 
or  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the  contemporary  usage  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Emperor 
Julian's  not  very  successful  attempt  to  import  it  into  his  semi- 
Christianized  revival  of  the  Pagan  cidt. 

There  can  be  no  question  then  that  the  object  to  which  Mr. 
Walter  addressed  himself  of  raising  the  standard  of  preaching  is 
one  of  high  practical  importance.  As  to  reading,  we  doubt  if 
much  more  can  be  done  than  to  take  all  available  precautious 
against  slovenliness  or  irreverence.     The  well-known  example,  to 
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which  be  referred  from  Ins  own  recollection,  of  the  marvellous 
effect  produced  by  Mr.  Newman's  rending  of  the  lessons  at  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  at  once  sympathetic  and  suggestive  yet  perfectly 
simple,  is  one  which  ordinary  men  must  be  content  to  admire 
rather  than  to  imitate.  If  careless  reading  is  to  be  condemned,  there 
is  also  an  opposite  and  by  no  means  purely  hypothetical  danger  of 
affectation  arising  from  overmuch  care.  We  can  recall  the  case  of 
an  Evangelical  divine  of  the  last  generation,  who  had  taken 
lessons  in  reading  the  service  from  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  result 
though  he  was  himself  not  otherwise  than  devout,  was  decidedly 
more  striking  than  devotional.  But  with  preaching  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Orators  indeed,  like  poets,  are  born  and  not  made,  but 
still  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  judicious  training,  and  even 
born  orators  caunot  with  impunity  neglect  it.  No  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Walter  says,  "the  secret  of  good  preaching  must  be  learnt  on  the 
knees/'  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  ignoring  the  more  human  ele- 
ments of  success.  A  great  barrister  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  clergy  did  not  make  better  use  of  their  quite 
unique  opportunities : — "  A  whole  week,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  get  up 
the  case,  and  no  reply  ! "'  But  the  requirements  alike  of  conscience 
and  of  public  opinion  would  leave  a  parish  priest  of  the  present  day 
a  very  limited  fraction  of  the  "whole  week"  for  composing  his 
Sunday  sermon,  or  possibly  his  two  sermons,  and  the  absence  of 
"  reply "  is  by  no  meaii3  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  preacher, 
or  at  least  to  his  discourse.  That  "  he  is  never  under  the 
lire  of  contradiction"  may  tempt  him  to  be  shallow  or 
supercilious,  and  Mr.  Walter  suggests  that  "some  such  puri- 
fying process  "  of  criticism  should  be  supplied  in  the  education  of 
preachers.  And  it  does  seem  curious  that  what  is  practised,  we 
believe,  everywhere  else,  should  be  omitted  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  training  for  the  Anglican  ministry.  The  composition 
and  delivery  of  sermons  form  part  of  the  regular  training  of  can- 
didates for  orders  among  the  Presbyterians  and  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, as  also,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  the  Church  of 
Rorue.  And  without  some  such  preparatory  discipline  wc  cannot 
expect  those  who  are  not  endowed  with  exceptional  gifts  to  carry 
out  another  very  important  suggestion  of  Mr.  Walter's,  and  that 
is  to  preach  without  book.  Reading  sermons  is  a  peculiarity,  and, 
vre  suspect,  a  comparatively  modern  peculiarity  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  it  is  almost  unknown,  and  would  scarcely  be  tolerated 
elsewhere,  as  neither  would  it  be  tolerated  in  Parliament  or  in  a 
law  court.  It  does  not  of  course  at  all  follow  that  sermons  any 
more  than  speeches  should  not  be  carefully  prepared.  The  great 
Erench  preachers  used  to  write  and  learn  their  sermons  by  heart, 
like  the  Greek  orators  of  old,  and  one  at  least  of  the  most  eloquent 
extempore  preachers  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  day 
is  said  to  do  the  same.  Others  might  lind  the  preparation  of  notes 
sufficient,  perhaps  committing  to  memory  certain  critical  passages, 
as  is  the  habit  of  some  of  our  greatest  Parliamentary  orators ;  not 
bat  that  there  is  a  dauger  in  trusting  too  much  to  purpurei  panni. 
Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of  an  ambitious  young  preacher, 
who  had  been  discoursing  before  Rowland  Hill,  and  who  after- 
wards pressed  the  great  man  to  tell  him  which  passage  in  his 
sermon  had  struck  him  most.  "  Sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply, 
"  what  pleased  me  most  was  your  passage  from  the  pulpit  to  tho 
vestry.''  Mr.  Walter,  by  the  way,  brings  a  charge  against  "  our 
pulpits  themselves"  which  he  heard  an  American  preacher  describe 
as  "  an  invention  of  the  Devil."  And  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  him  that  "to  be  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  in  a  wooden  or 
stone  box  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  with  a  brass  bookstand  in 
front,  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks  on  each  side,  is  not  the  most 
favourable  position  for  giving  full  expression  to  the  impulses  of  the 
soul."  In  the  early  Church  the  sermon  was  sometimes  preached 
from  the  ambo — which  however  was  probably  more  spacious  than 
a  modern  pulpit — and  sometimes  from  the  chancel  steps,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  latter  practice  should  not  be  followed  now,  as 
indeed  it  olten  is,  where  the  size  and  arrangements  of  the  building 
admit  of  it.  Or  the  Italian  plan  might  be  adopted  of  making  the 
pulpit  a  sort  of  open  gallery  running  round  a  pillar,  which 
would  equally  meet  Mr.  Walter's  requirement  that  the  whole 
person  of  the  preacher  should  be  visible,  and  would  also  leave  room 
for  freedom  of  action  and  movement.  One  other  suggestion  only, 
which  is  not  new  but  is  a  very  sensible  one,  we  can  stay  to  notice 
here,  and  that  is  that  "  an  order  of  preachers "  should*  be  estab- 
lished to  supplement  the  work  of  the  parochial  clergy.  It  is 
obvious  that  many  men,  who  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  parish,  are  quite  unequal  to  the  production  of  a  weekly 
sermon  of  any  value,  still  more  to  the  production  of  two  or  three, 
which  is  often  required  of  them.  It  is  not  well  either  for  them  or 
for  their  hearers  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  deliver  their 
weekly  talo  of  bricks  without  any  straw.  Eor,  after  all,  the  great 
difference  at  bottom  between  a  good  preacher  and  a  bad  one, 
which  is  easily  stated  but  not  always  so  easily  acted  upon,  i3  just 
the  difference  between  the  man  who  has  to  say  something  and  the 
man  who  has  something  to  say. 


TOLITICS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

OE  the  results  of  Mr.  Gladstones  recent  visit  to  Scotland  there 
arc,  we  make  no  doubt,  an  infinity  of  different  estimates.  But 
as  to  one  of  those  results  there  can,  we  should  think,  be  very  little 
difierciiee  of  opinion.  The  science  of  abstract  politics  has  rarely  re- 
ceived in  a  single  week  a  more  remarkable  contingent  of  new  general 
principles.    Thtre  was,  in  the  first  place,  what,  with  due  regard  to 


its  importance,  may  be  respectfully  termed  the  Theory  of  Centri- 
fugal Representation.  There  was  the  Doctrine  of  the  Wicked 
Grandfather ;  there  was  a  whole  sheaf  of  principles  dealing  with 
foreign  politics  and  so  forth.  The  readiness  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone produced  these  generalizations,  mostly  brand-new  and  in- 
vented for  the  occasion,  may  possibly  have  reminded  other  per- 
sons, as  it  certainly  reminds  us,  of  a  certain  well-known  incident 
in  the  life  of  Milton.  As  everybody  is  aware,  the  poet's  first 
wife  became  rapidly  averse  to  his  society,  and  executed  a  move- 
ment which  was  something  very  like  running  away.  A  le?3 
moral  man  than  Milton  might  have  consoled  himself  in  more 
or  less  immoral  ways ;  a  less  proud  man  might  have  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  law,  or  of  the  family,  or  of  physical  force,  to  compel  tho 
truant  to  return.  Milton  did  neither.  He  proceeded  to  ex- 
cogitate on  general  principles  a  theory  of  divorce  for  the  benefit  of 
all  and  sundry,  with  no  special  reference  to  his  own  case,  and  then 
to  deduce  from  this  general  principle  the  inference  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  contract  a  regular  or  irregular  alliance  with  a  certain 
Miss  Davis.  Fortunately  Mi3s  Davis  was  insensible  to  the  beauty 
of  general  principles,  and  quite  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of  com- 
mitting bigamy.  Milton's  latest  biographer  has  seen  in  ""the 
book  called  Tetrachordon  "  an  evidence  of  "  noblo  purity,"  and 
something  quite  the  reverse  of  "  an  egotistical  whine  for  his  own 
deliverance."  Other  people  have  seen  in  it  only  the  fact  that 
Milton  himself  wished  to  get  divorced. 

The  fable  is  not  difficult  of  transference  to  the  recent  utterances 
in  Midlothian.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  important  doctrine 
which  we  have  ventured  to  christen  the  theory  of  centrifugal  re- 
presentation. As  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  doctrine  is  that  the 
further  the  Electoral  College  is  from  the  seat  of  Government,  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  representatives  it  returns,  and  the 
greater  the  weight  which  ought  to  be  given  it  in  a  distribution  of 
seats.  This  doctrine,  which  would  apparently  tend  to  show  that 
an  ideal  House  of  Commons  might  be  formed  by  the  member  for 
St.  Kilda,  the  member  for  Rockall,  and  the  member  for  tho  Long- 
ships,  is  of  course  in  itself  an  absurdity.  The  "  element  of  dis- 
tance," which  Mr.  Gladstone  handled  so  affectionately,  is  at  least 
as  much  of  a  fond  thing  vainly  imagined  as  the  element  of  elas- 
ticity, which  used  to  be  talked  about  in  the  first  days  of  con- 
troversy concerning  Parliamentary  and  other  reform.  The  simple 
fact  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking  to  persons  who  live  a 
long  way  from  London,  and  also  that  London  itself  has  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  win  Mr.  Gladstone's  good  opinion. 

That  he  himself  was  aware  of  this  fact,  or  that  he  knowingly 
interposed  the  theory  of  centrifugal  representation  as  a  middle 
term,  is  of  course  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  that  Milton 
deliberately  and  consciously  wrote  the  Tetrachordon  pamphlets  to 
screen  his  individual  wish  to  get  rid  of  his  wife.  But  that 
Tetrachordon  would  have  been  unwritten,  and  that  the  theory  of 
centrifugal  representation  would  have  remained  in  limbo,  but  for 
certain  obvious  applications  of  the  two,  is  to  all  who  have 
eyes  to  see  quite  evident.  Then  let  us  take  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Wicked  Grandfather.  Entails  and  settlements  had  to  be  de- 
nounced. Mr.  Gladstone,  if  not  a  professed  authority  -on  laud, 
is  tolerably  well  up  in  the  facts  of  most  economic  questions. 
He  no  doubt  knows  that  the  mere  abolition  of  the  present 
laws  as  to  entail  and  settlement  would  have  very  little 
practical  effect,  and  that  the  practical  inconvenience  which  they 
cause  is  therefore  but  small.  Accordingly  he  argued  for  their  abo- 
lition, on  no  practical  ground  whatever.  Another  general  prin- 
ciple, as  novel  as  the  former  and  still  more  fantastic,  was  fetched 
out  of  the  shadowy  abode  of  such  things.  The  Almighty,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gladstone  (and  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  responsible  for 
any  apparent  irreverence  in  the  argument,  or  in  the  remarks  neces- 
sary to  discuss  it),  wished  that  parents  should  provide  for  their 
children.  The  law  of  England  "  improves  upon  Providence,"  and 
tells  the  grandfather  to  do  the  providing.  It  is  not  too  clear  to 
us  what  improving  upon  Providence  means ;  but  the  whole  con- 
tention apparently  amounts  to  the  statement  that  God  made 
fathers,  while  grandfathers  are,  somehow  or  other,  the  work  of 
the  Devil.  That  the  grandfather  is  (as  he  would  seem  to  be 
almost  of  necessity)  also  a  father,  and  that  in  improving  upon 
Providence  he  is  providing  for  his  son  as  well  as  for  his 
grandson,  are  considerations  which  only  render  the  absurditv 
of  the  doctrine  more  exquisitely  absurd ;  but  such  are  the  sorrowful 
chances  of  general  principles  constructed  with  a  view  to  particular 
instances.  Less  absurd,  but  equally  illustrative  of  the  vicious 
'  proceeding  adopted,  was  the  bundle  of  generalizations  presented 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  eternal  laws  of  foreign  policy.  These 
eternal  laws  were  simply  statements  from  which  the  impropriety 
of  the  Government  policy  could  be  easily  deduced.  Here  again 
we  must  guard  against  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
sciously or  knowingly  did  this.  We  have  no  doubt  that  for  the  time 
these  Six  Points  seemed  to  him  to  be  as  sufficient  as  indisputable, 
and  as  imperative  as  the  Decalogue. 

But  the  climax  wa3  perhaps  reached  in  the  attitude  adopted 
^  by  Mr.  Gladstone  towards  the  question  of  Disestablishment, 
j  Here  the  general  principle  on  which  the  speaker  proposed  to  base 
his  conduct  was  not  so  distinctly  enunciated  as  in  the  previous 
cases,  doubtless  because  it  had  reference  to  a  more  hypothetical 
[  state  of  things.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  "  transparent  "  on  Dis- 
:  establishment ;  and  a  good  many  people  are  anxious  to  know 
!  what  shapes  are  likely  soon  to  be  bodied  forth  on  this  trans- 
;  patency.  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  making  some  unpleasant  parallels 
!  about  a  similar  phenomenon  which  had  been  manifested  before  the 
,  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.     Agaiust  this  com- 
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parison  Mr.  Gladstone  protested  ;  the  cases,  he  said,  were  not 
similar.  Established  Churches  ought  to  be  fairly  tried.  Between 
the  year  1865 — when  his  mind  was  transparent  about  the  Irish 
Church — and  the  year  1868,  when  it  was  very  much  the  reverse, 
the  Manchester  murder  and  the  Clerkenwell  outrage  had  happened. 
Here,  as  we  have  said,  the  general  principle  is  only  indicated,  but 
it  is  indicated  clearly  enough,  and  some  Irish  speakers  have  already 
shown  that  they  understand  the  indication.  On  the  one  hand,  an 
interesting  question  in  political  arithmetic  is  proposed  to  the  Irish. 
If  one  policeman  shot  and  one  gaol  blown  up  are  sufficient  to 
disestablish  an  Irish  Church,  how  many  policemen  must  be  shot 
and  how  many  gaols  blown  up  in  order  to  establish  an  Irish  Par- 
liament ?  The  other  application  more  directly  concerns  Scotland. 
The  members  of  the  Free  Kirk,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  body, 
and  of  the  other  Scotch  dissenting  sects  are,  we  have  no  doubt, 
altogether  douce  and  law-abiding  folk.  But,  according  to  the 
law  of  ihe  preliminaries  of  Disestablishment  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
enunciated  at  Dalkeith,  it  would  seem  that  they  have  only  to  pro- 
ceed to  votes  de  fait  against,  let  us  say,  a  clerk  to  the  Presbytery, 
and  to  blow  up  a  manse  or  two,  to  have  Mr.  Gladstone  on  their 
side,  no  longer  "  transparent,"  but  determined  to  do  with  the 
Church  of  Knox  and  Melville  even  as  he  has  done  with  the  Church 
of  Usher  and  Berkeley. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  latter  illustrations  of  the  consequences, 
actual  and  possible,  of  playing  with  general  principles  in  this  way 
are  rather  beyond  a  joke.  But  that  is  exactly  what  might  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  theory  of  centrifugal 
representation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  wicked  grandfather  can 
only  be  received  with  surprise  and  delight.  They  are  of  the  kind 
which,  to  parody  the  terms  of  the  old  controversy  about  innate 
ideas,  requires  derision  as  soon  as  proposed.  The  theory  (which 
we  have  not  yet  noticed)  of  the  probable  demoralization  of  a 
Parliament  in  its  seventh  Session  is  also  a  very  delightful  and  re- 
creative fallacy ;  for,  if  it  were — which  it  is  not — a  rule  that 
Parliament  should  only  last  six  Sessions,  it  is  clear  that  the  sixth 
would  be  marked  by  this  demoralization,  and  we  should  have  to 
cut  the  number  down  to  live.  Then  the  fifth  would  become 
depraved,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  only  way  to  secure  a  good 
Parliament  would  be  to  dissolve  it  directly  it  was  elected,  on  the 
principle  of  the  legendary  Russian,  who  invariably  threw  his  cigars 
away  after  lighting  them,  holding  that  smoking  spoilt  the  flavour. 
But  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  powers  and  idiosyncrasy  takes 
to  ratiocination  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may 
say  and  do.  His  exercises,  indeed,  afford  the  historical  student 
an  occasion  of  many  pleasant  reminiscences  and  comparisons.  It 
is  delightful,  for  instance,  to  find  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  who 
studded  Cornwall  with  boroughs,  which  a  later  and  irreverent  age 
has  disfranchised  as  rotten,  anticipating  the  theory  of  centrifugal 
representation.  Was  not  St.  Michael's  admirably  qualified  by 
the  element  of  distance,  and  could  not  Grampound  challenge  most 
other  constituencies  from  the  same  point  of  view  ?  If  distance  is 
"  a  more  important  element  even  than  population,"  what  a  singular 
error  was  the  disfranchisement  of  these  perfectly  situated  electoral 
bodies.  As  for  the  new  doctrine  of  entails,  even  the  historical 
parallelist  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  its  match.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  whom  Mr.  Oarlyle  has  immortalized,  who  demanded 
of  the  French  Assembly  "  l'arrestation  des  coquins  et  des  laches," 
comes  nearest  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  character  of  contender  for 
the  disestablishment  of  grandfathers.  The  same  sublime  sweep  of 
generalization,  and  the  same  power  of  detecting  simple  remedies 
lor  the  cure  of  complex  ills,  distinguish  both.  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  to  look  at  politicians  and  political  acts  in  this  way,  as 
part  of  the  great  ludicrum  humani  generis,  is  idle,  to  begin  with, 
and  even  to  a  certain  extent  wrong.  The  merely  sarcastic  view,  it 
is  urged,  never  did  any  good,  nor  ever  will.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  some  occasions  when  it  is  difficult  for  sane 
p2ople  to  take  any  other;  and  certainly  this  is  one  of  them.  A 
statesman  and  scholar,  who  has  had  seventy  years  of  life  and  forty 
or  fifty  of  practice  in  the  most  responsible  departments  of 
public  affairs,  addresses  bodies  of  men,  varying  from  two 
to  twenty  thousand  in  number,  and  drawn  from  a  nation 
which  boasts  itself  to  be  the  hardest-headed  and  the  most 
practical  in  the  world.  The  speaker  enunciates  the  theory  of 
centrifugal  representation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  wicked  grand- 
father ;  the  two  or  twenty  thousand  cheer  themselves  hoarse  at 
these  discoveries  of  political  wisdom.  The  phenomenon  has,  it 
appears,  struck  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  as  evidence  that  the  people 
'•  always  respond  heartily  when  any  moral  sentiment  is  put  before 
them."  It  may  probably  give  occasion  to  ditl'erent  reflections  in 
the  minds  of  armchair  politicians.  The  armchair  politician  is,  we 
all  know,  a  bad  man,  but  surely  he  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of 
his  armchair  to  support  his  shaking  sides  as  he  muses  over  the 
latest  development  of  political  philosophy. 


GENTEEL  CRITICISM. 

TN  one  of  the  series  of  letters  recently  published  Dickens 
-1-  describes  with  admirable  humour  a  chance  encounter 
with  an  aged  and  faded  representative  of  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion. "  Mr.  Dickens,"  exclaimed  this  worthy  artist,  "  you  know 
our  profession,  sir — no  one  knows  it  better,  sir — there  is  no 
right  feeling  in  it.  I  was  Harlequin  on  your  own  circuit,  sir,  for 
fivb-and-thirty  years,  and  was  displaced  by  a  boy,  sir  !  a  boy !  " 
These  pathetic  sentences,  so  finely  characteristic  of  the  poor  I 


player  whose  glory  has  departed,  could,  we  think,  with  equal 
truth  be  applied  to  illustrate  the  humours  of  a  certain  school  of 
dramatic  critics.  They  might,  indeed,  have  been  most  appro- 
priately chosen  as  the  text  of  an  article  on  the  drama  which 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The 
writer  of  this  article  evidently  shares  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
sentiments  of  the  "  aged  and  greasy  man,  with  a  pair  of  pumps 
under  his  arm,"  who  accosted  the  great  novelist  at  the  corner  of 
Drury  Lane.  Our  venerable  contemporary  looks  upon  the  critics 
of  a  younger  generation  much  as  the  blighted  Harlequin  regarded 
the  "  boy  "  by  whom  he  had  been  supplanted.  He  is  distressed 
to  think  that  the  public  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  reckless 
and  inexperienced  guides.  This  poor  public,  it  would  seem,  "  ha3 
all  but  lost  its  own  critical  faculty  from  want  of  standards  to 
direct  its  judgment,"  and,  what  is  even  more  distressing,  it  has 
"  practically  no  guidance  from  the  press."  In  this  terrible  situa- 
tion there  would  be  little  hope  for  the  future  were  it  not  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  some  responsible  critic  in  whose  breast  are 
safely  enshrined  the  traditions  of  the  past.  It  is,  of  course,  a  severe 
hardship  for  one  who  has  seen  better  days,  and  has  outlived  the 
glories  of  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  to  be  forced  to 
discuss  the  trivial  concerns  of  the  existing  drama.  But  our  con- 
temporary, though  almost  hopeless,  is  not  heartless.  One  blow 
must  be  struck  in  defence  of  an  innocent  public  that  is  daily  yield- 
ing itself  to  false  enthusiasm ;  and  before  it  is  altogether  too  late  the 
ignorant  judgments  of  modern  criticism  must  be  fearlessly  exposed, 
and  its  illusive  hopes  for  the  future  relentlessly  shattered. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  painful  but  necessary  labour  the 
writer  in  Blackwood  brings  a  full  share  of  energy  and  confidence. 
His  first  duty  is  to  dispose  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  and  this  is  eil'ected  in  a  few  trenchant  and  luminous 
sentences.  It  is,  as  we  now  learn,  quite  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
the  French  national  theatre  has  any  intrinsic  right  to  the  title.  A 
national  theatre  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is  "  a  theatre  which 
is  recognized  as  holding  within  its  ranks  the  best  of  what  the 
nation  has  to  show  in  histrionic  art,  and  employing  that  best  in 
the  performance  of  dramas  of  the  highest  order."  In  regard  to 
these  higher  functions  the  Theatre  Francais  holds  no  better  posi- 
tion than  may  be  freely  accorded  to  all  establishments  which  are 
partially  supported  by  State  subventions.  It  stands,  indeed,  on 
precisely  the  same  level  as  the  several  houses  attached  to  the 
small  German  Courts,  and  is  only  to  be  likened  to  the  old 
patent  theatres  in  England.  As  for  the  present  members  of 
the  company,  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  everything  save 
careful  training.  There  is  a  marked  absence  from  the  ranks  of 
"  anything  like  genius,"  and  the  performances  in  which  they  take 
part  are  "  very  often  grievously  wanting  in  the  freshness  and  indi- 
viduality which  are  to  be  found  in  the  actors  of  our  own  stage." 
But,  if  the  critic  of  our  venerable  contemporary  is  distressed  at  the 
general  sentiment  of  esteem  in  which  the  performances  of  this  com- 
pany are  held,  he  is  positively  appalled  at  the  praise  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  leading  tragic  actress  of  the  French  stage. 
The  art  of  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  pronounced  to  be  only 
"  feeble,"  and  her  claims  are  dismissed  with  delightful  courtesy  by 
a  brief  reference  to  the  rumoured  incidents  of  her  private  life.  No 
one,  we  are  told,  will  venture  to  expect  from  this  lady  "  the  power 
of  impersonating  woman  in  her  highest  and  most  heroic  aspects," 
and  if  this  infallible  test  of  talent  is  to  be  accepted,  the  boasted 
genius  of  Rachel  must  also  be  dismissed  as  one  of  the  many  illu- 
sions of  the  past.  But  the  writer  in  Blackicood  would  scarcely 
care  to  be  landed  in  such  a  dilemma,  for  of  the  past  we  feel  assured 
he  could  think  nothing  that  was  not  respectful.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  the  a  priori  argument  against  the  possibility  of  her  being  a 
great  actress,  he  has  armed  himself  with  other  weapons  to  meet 
the  admirers  of  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  It  was  indeed  scarcely 
worth  while  to  pry  into  the  lady's  private  life,  seeing  that  she  is 
endowed  by  nature  with  none  of  the  qualities  needed  for  high 
success  in  her  art.  She  has  "a  meagre  form,"  a  "  hard  immobile 
face,"  and  "a  voice  of  a  few  notes";  while  as  regards  the  intellec- 
tual qualities  of  her  acting,  she  has  "  no  more  than  a  practised 
cleverness,  an  aptitude  for  picturesque  effect  within  a  limited  range, 
and  a  command  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  art  so  far  as  art  can 
be  taught." 

We  have  quoted  these  mournful  judgments  upon  the  contempo- 
rary statre  of  France  in  order  that  our  readers  may  not  be  unduly 
depressed  by  what  the  writer  has  to  say  of  dramatic  art  in  England. 
Having  pricked  the  bubble  of  the  Comi5die  Francaise,  and  having 
effectually  exposed  the  incapacity  of  Mile.  Bernhardt,  he  passes 
forthwith  to  the  performance  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  and  proceeds  with  equal  impartiality  to  demolish 
the  reputation  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  It  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that  this  gifted  critic  has  a  specially  keen  eye  for  the  short- 
comings of  actresses.  He  can  contemplate  the  faults  of  male 
performers  with  equanimity,  but  the  entire  insufficiency  of  our 
actresses  fills  him  with  despair.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  a 
chance  reference  to  the* "many  touches  of  genius"  displayed  by 
"  that  great  actress  "  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  adopt  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  his  feminine  ideal  had 
never  been  satisfied  on  the  stage.  For  it  seems  that  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  whose  performance  some  of  us  have  ventured  to  admire,  is 
radically  and  incurably  wrong  in  her  conception  of  Portia's  cha- 
racter. "  In  order  that'there  may  be  no  room  for  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  the  critic  is  careful  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  woman 
Portia  really  is,  and,  if  we  accept  this  description,  we  must 
perforce  acknowledge  that  the  actress  has  most  strangely  blundered 
in  her  art.  The  lady  of  Belmont  is  not  at  all  the  person  we  might 
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be  disposed  to  picture  to  ourselves  from  an  uniustructed  perusal 
of  Shakspeire's  text.  Although  she  jokes  with  Nerissa  over  the 
long  list  of  her  suitors,  and  looks  forward  with  girlish  excitement 
to  the  merry  pranks  they  both  will  play  in  their  innocent  dis- 
guise, she  is  in  reality  "  a  self-possessed  and  queenly  creature,"  who 
would  be  specially  shy  of  displaying  any  emotions  before  the 
servants.  This  "  uulesson'd  girl,  unschool"d,  unpractis'd,"  who  so 
fondly  yields  herself  to  Bassanio's  protectimr  care,  is,  as  we  learn, 
"  gloriously  endowed  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  with  her  intellect  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  point  to  which  female  culture  could  be  brought." 
She  is,  in  fact,  just  the  sort  of  woman  who,  if  she  had  lived  in 
these  later  days,  would  have  found  occupation  on  the  School 
Board.  This  reading  of  the  character  is  supported  with  the 
utmost  gravity  by  a  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Bellario,  and 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  allirrued  is  such  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
the  droll  "methods  of  a  certain  school  of  Shakspearian  critics,  that 
we  cannot  deprive  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  a 
longer  quotation.  '.' Only  such  a  woman,"'  continues  the  writer, 
"  could  have  carried  out  the  task  which  her  old  friend  Bellario's 
illness  forced  upon  her,  preventing  him  as  it  did  from  obeying  the 
Doge's  summons,  and  coming  to  Venice  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  Antonio  and  Shylock.  It  is  with  the 
knowledge  and  upon  the  express  recommendation  of  the  great 
jurisconsult  that  she  takes  his  place.  He  knew  that  he  could 
safely  trust  her  to  make  a  sound  exposition  of  the  points  on 
which  to  rely  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  Jew.  For  observe  his 
own  reputation  was  at  stake,  and  any  breakdown  on  Portia's 
part  would  have  compromised  his  character  fatally  with  the 
Doge."  This  view  of  the  situation  offers  a  new  field  for  the  sym- 
pathies of  an  intelligent  audience.  The  fate  of  Antonio  is,  after 
all,  a  trifle  compared  to  the  terrible  danger  to  Bellario's  legal  repu- 
tation which  the  case  involves ;  but  fortunately  Portia,  so  far 
from  being  merely  a  brave  and  adventurous  girl  in  the  guise  of  a 
lawyer,  is  in  reality  a  highly-educated  creature,  with  such  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  law  that  the  leading  counsellor  of  Padua 
a-sks  her  to  hold  his  brief.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  poor  Miss 
Terry  should  have  failed  to  make  all  this  quite  clear  to  the  audi- 
ence ;  but  we  do  wonder  that,  after  all  the  ridicule  which  has 
fallen  upon  the  exploits  of  the  New  Shakspeare  Society,  a  writer 
should  be  found  with  sufficient  courage  to  submit  the  delicate 
fabric  of  a  poetical  comedy  to  such  a  merciless  process  of  prosaic 
interpretation. 

But  even  the  idea  of  dragging  in  Bellario  as  a  witness  to 
Portia's  rare  accomplishments  is  scarcely  so  grotesque  as  the  air 
of  offended  propriety  with  which  the  writer  discusses  Miss  Terry's 
rendering  of  the  impassioned  scene  with  Bassanio  in  the  third 
act.  The  criticism  at  this  point  reads  like  the  advice  of  a  match- 
making mother  to  a  young  lady  fresh  from  school.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  Sbakspeare's  verse  is  made  to  give  place  to  the  smug 
gentility  of  the  latest  treatise  on  good  manners,  and  the  lair  Bel- 
mont is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  gossiping  provincial  town, 
wherein  Bassanio's  "  attentions  "  would  be  made  the  subject  of  an- 
noying scandals.  There  would  be  something  almost  gross  if 
it  were  not  altogether  ludicrous  in  this  attempt  to  bring  a 
manual  of  etiquette  to  bear  upon  a  poetical  situation.  It  is 
I  hocking,  we  are  gravely  assured,  that  a  young  lady  who  is  not  yet 
engaged  should  hold  her  lover's  hand  in  an  affectionate  manner ; 
"  and  this,  too,"  adds  the  eritic  with  severity,  "  when  all  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  her,  and  when  her  demeanour  would  have  made  her 
secret  known  to  all  the  world  in  the  last  way  a  lady  would  court 
under  any  circumstances,  but  especially  when,  had  her  lover  chosen 
wrong,  she  must  have  been  parted  from  him  at  once  and  for  ever." 
But  we  fear  that  Shakspeare,  and  not  Miss  Terry,  is  to  blame.  Evi- 
dently the  author  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  was  insufficiently  in- 
structed in  the  usages  of  good  society,  and  his  creations  are 
unable  to  escape  the  taint  of  their  low  origin.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  have  to  confess  at  last  that  our  great  poet  was 
not  genteel;  but,  after  what  has  been  said  by  the  respect- 
able critic  in  Blackwood,  we  can  find  no  way  of  escape 
from  this  humiliating  conclusion.  Perhaps  if  the  gifted  but 
untutored  dramatist  had  kept  a  gig,  he  would  have  known 
better ;  but  he  is  so  little  careful  of  the  proprieties  that  in  this 
very  scene  ho  makes  Portia  command  her  attendants  to 

Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 

Then  if  he  lose  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 

Fading  in  music.    That  the  comparison 

May  stand  more  jost,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream 

And  water;  deatli-bed  for  him. 

This  surely  was  terribly  indiscreet ;  and  if  B.is-:anio  had  failed  to 
select  the  right  casket,  we  much  fear  there  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  gossip  in  the  servants'  hall  at  Belmont  after  his 
departure. 


RAILWAY  TICKET  LAW. 

THE  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  Common  Pleas  Division 
last  week  in  giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  Burke  v.  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company  affords  matter  for  serious  con- 
sider-ition  to  such  railway  travellers  as  extend  their  wanderings 
to  foreign  shores.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  decision  comes  at 
a  time  when  most  people  have  concluded  their  annual  tours, 
rather  than,  as  might  well  have  been  the  case,  at  the  time  when 
the  exodus  from  England  is  wont  to  begin.  The  case  was 
settled,  as  far  as  a  jury  could  settle  it,  so  long  ago  as  last 


January :  but  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  before  whom 
it  was  tried,  forbore  to  direct  judgment  on  the  verdict  then 
entered  for  the  plaintiff,  leaving  him  to  movo  for  judgment  at 
some  subsequent  date,  so  as  to  have  the  legal  question  thoroughly 
discussed.  From  some  cause  or  other  the  plaintiff  did  not  get  his 
application  heard  till  last  week ;  and,  when  it  was  heard,  it  was  re- 
fused, and  judgment  entered  for  the  defendants  without  their  being 
even  called  upon  to  argue.  The  facts  of  the  case  lie  in  a  nutshell. 
The  plaintiff  took  a  return  ticket  at  Charing  Cross  Station  to 
Paris  and  back.  The  ticket  was  in  the  familiar  form  of  a  little 
book  containing  coupons  franking  the  passenger  over  successive 
stages  of  the  journey  out  and  home.  On  p.  2,  the  inside  of  the 
cover,  was  the  following  printed  notice : — "  Each  Company  (the 
South-Eastern  and  the  Ohemin  de  fer  du  Nord)  incurs  no 
responsibility  of  any  kind  beyond  what  arises  in  connexion  with 
its  own  trains  and  boats  in  consequence  of  passengers  being  booked 
to  travel  over  the  railways  of  other  Companies;  such  through  book- 
ing being  only  for  the  convenience  of  passengers."  The  plain- 
tiff subsequently  swore  that  his  attention  was  not  drawn  to  this 
notice,  and,  in  fact,  that  he  never  knew  anything  about  it  until 
it  was  relied  on  as  a  defence  to  his  action.  On  the  return  journey 
from  Paris  he  was  injured  in  a  railway  accident  at  Noyelles, 
for  which  injury  he  sought  to  recover  damages  from  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company.  Apparently  it  was  not  disputed  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  French  Company, 
the  South-Eastern  relying  solely  on  the  defence  which  they  con- 
tended was  all'orded  them  by  the  above-mentioned  notice.  No 
affirmative  evidence  was  given  that  the  plaintiifdid  know  of  or  had 
read  the  notice,  and  the  only  question  left  to  the  jury  was  whether 
the  notice  was  reasonably  sufficient  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  plaiutiff  the  fact  of  what  was  contained  on  the  ticket.  Thev 
found  in  the  negative  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  finding,  Lord 
Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  have  seen  their  way  to  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  Company. 

It  may  be  taken,  to  begin  with,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  condition  limiting  their  liability,  the  South-Eastern 
Company  would  have  been  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injuries 
received  by  him.  The  contract  was  an  entire  one,  to  carry  him 
from  London  to  Paris  and  back,  with  reasonable  care  and  skill, 
and  the  Companies  other  than  the  South-Eastern  who  assisted  in 
the  transit  would  be  regarded  as  the  agents  of  the  South-Eastern, 
which  would  therefore  be  responsible  for  negligence  on  their  part. 
But  railway  Companies  in  this  kingdom  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
strict the  contracts  under  which  they  carry  passengers  by  any  con- 
ditions to  which  the  passenger  is  willing  to  agree.  Possibly  if  a 
passenger  presented  himself  at  a  railway  station  and  demanded 
his  strict  rights,  he  would  be  entitled  to  claim  to  be  carried  on 
none  but  reasonable  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  agrees  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  rail- 
way Company,  he  cannot  afterwards  be  heard  to  complain  that 
they  are  unreasonable.  Such  being  the  law,  the  only  question  in 
each  case  is  whether  the  passenger  has  assented  to  those  con- 
ditions, whether  they  form  part  of  his  contract  with  the  Company. 
Where  he  expressly  agrees  no  difficulty  can  arise.  But  in  the 
way  in  which  contracts  are  nowadays  made  between  railway  passen- 
gers and  Companies — namely,  by  the  giving  and  receiving  of  a 
ticket  and  the  payment  of  a  fare,  the  whole  negotiation  being 
conducted  in  the  hurry  of  starting  on  a  journey  and  catching 
the  train,  at  a  small  wicket  generally  served  by  an  insufficient 
staff,  and  with  a  crowd  of  impatient  passengers  jostling  the 
ticket-taker  and  objurgating  him  for  the  slightest  delay— it  is 
manifestly  impossible  that  any  formalities  of  contract  can  be 
entered  into.  What  happens,  in  fact,  is  that  the  intending  pas- 
senger pays  his  money,  snatches  up  his  ticket  and  what  change  the 
official  in  charge  sees  fit  to  give  him,  and  is  promptly  shoved  aside 
to  make  room  for  another  person.  From  this  summary  transaction 
there  have  to  be  deduced  the  legal  incidents  of  the  contract,  since 
contract  there  must  be  and  is. 

Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  print  conditions  on  the  ticket  itself, 
face  or  back,  or  references  to  some  fuller  code  of  rules  or  con- 
ditions :  but  it  is  unfortunately  equally  easy  for  the  passenger  to 
swear  that  he  never  read  or  saw  the  conditions  or  reference  so 
printed,  and  nobody  is  in  a  position  directly  to  contradict  him. 
To  constitute  a  contract  the  minds  of  both  parties  entering  into  it 
must  be  consentient,  or  at  one,  on  all  its  terms  and  conditions, 
and  what  a  man  doe3  not  see  or  know  he  cannot  be  said  to 
consent  to.  In  the  face,  however,  of  the  obvious  difficulty  above 
referred  to,  it  has  come  to  be  law  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  presumption  may  be  founded  sufficient  to  override  even 
specific  denials  of  knowledge  or  consent.  If  a  ticket  is  taken  of 
such  a  nature  and  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  that  the  taker  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  con- 
tents, he  will  be  assumed  to  have  been  cognizant  of  them.  The 
question  in  each  case  is  whether  the  state  of  facts  constitutes 
such  presumption ;  and  many  crucial  tests  have  been  suggested, 
many  endeavours,  of  which  the  present  case  is  the  latest,  have 
been  made  to  formulate  a  rule  which  shall  invariably  be  deemed 
sufficient. 

Passing  over  some  earlier  and  comparatively  unimportant  cases, 
the  fir3t  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  is  that  of  Henderson  v.  Ste- 
venson, decided  in  1875  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal  from  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  A  Lieutenant  Stevenson  purchased 
a  ticket  at  Dublin  at  the  office  of  the  defendant  for  a  passage  from 
Dublin  to  Whitehaven  by  the  defendant's  steamer,  and,  without  look- 
ing at  it,  went  on  board  the  steamer.  She  was  wrecked  the  next  day, 
off  the  Isle  of  Man,  entirely  through  the  fault  of  those  in  charge. 
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Lieutenant  Stevenson  lost  all  bis  luggage,  the  Talue  of 
■which  he  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant.  The  defendant 
set  up  the  terms  of  the  ticket,  on  the  back  of  which  was 
printed  the  following;  sweeping  reservation : — "  The  Company 
incurs  no  liability  in  respect  of  loss,  injury,  or  delay,  to  the 
passenger  or  to  his  luggage,  whether  arising  from  the  act,  neglect, 
or  default  of  the  Company,  or  their  servants,  or  otherwise." 
It  was  shown  that  the  ticket  bore  on  the  face  of  it  only  the 
words  "  Dublin  to  Whitehaven,"  and  that  no  one  had  ever  drawn 
Lieutenant  Stevenson's  attention  to  the  back  of  it.  It  is  true  that 
a  general  notice  similar  to  that  on  the  back  of  the  ticket  was  hung 
up  in  the  office ;  but  it  was  not  proved  that  Mr.  Stevenson's 
attention  was  ever  drawn  to  it,  or  that  he  read,  or  indeed  had  any 
opportunity  of  reading  it.  The  House  of  Lords  decided,  as  had 
the  Courts  below,  in  favour  of  the  passenger.  Lord  Cairns 
based  his  judgment  on  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing 
on  the  face  of  the  ticket  indicating  the  restriction  of  liability  speci- 
fied on  its  back,  and  no  evidence  of  any  other  notice  of  this  re- 
striction being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  and  assented  to  by 
the  passenger.  He  obviously  inclined,  however,  to  the  view 
that  a  notice  on  the  face  of  the  ticket  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient. Lord  Chelmsford  took  the  view  that  there  was  no  notice 
which  had  been  assented  to  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  that  the  ticket 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  contract  was 
complete  upon  payment  and  acceptance  of  the  fare,  and  the  ticket 
operated  merely  as  a  voucher  for  such  payment ;  in  which  opinion 
Lords  OTIagan  and  Hatherley  concurred.  From  that  time  until 
Burke's  case  there  has  been  no  decision  directly  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  restriction  of  a  carrier's  liabilities  with  respect  to 
passengers,  but  analogous  questions  have  been  adjudicated  upon 
with  reference  to  conditions  on  tickets  given  for  luggage  left  at 
railway  cloak-rooms.  Thus,  in  one  case  in  1876,  luggage  was  left 
at  the  Great  Western  Station,  and  a  ticket  received,  on  the  face  of 
which  was  printed,  "  Left,  subject  to  the  conditions  on  the  other 
side.  This  ticket  to  h?.  given  up  when  the  luggage  is  taken  away." 
Here  the  Queen's  Leach  held  that  the  receiver  of  the  ticket  was 
bound  by  the  condition,  parti}'  by  reason  of  an  admission  made  by 
him  that  he  knew  there  were  conditions  on  the  back  of  the  ticket — 
though  he  did  not  know  what  they  were — and  partly  on  the  in- 
genious doctrine  enunciated  by  Mr.  Justice  (now  Lord)  Blackburn 
that  a  person  who  takes  a  ticket  of  this  nature,  and  says  nothing 
about  it,  is  estopped  by  his  conduct  from  denying  his  liability  to  the 
conditions,  inasmuch  as  he  has  by  that  conduct  induced  the  other 
party  to  enter  into  the  contract.  The  point  taken  in  Henderson  v. 
Stevenson — that  the  ticket  is  no  part  of  the  contract,  but  only  a 
voucher  for  the  payment  of  the  fare — Lord  Blackburn  disposed  of 
by  stating  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  ratio  decidendi  in  the  case 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  was,  moreover,  contrary  to  the  view 
of  Lord  Cairns,  and,  anyhow,  wns  not  an  authority  on  the  question 
immediately  before  the  Queen's  Bench. 

In  1877  two  actions  similar  to  the  last-mentioned  were  brought 
against  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  Here  the  face  of  the  tickets 
bore  the  words  "  See  back,"  and  on  the  back  were  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Company  relied,  and  a  placard  embodying  the  same 
conditions  was  hung  up  in  the  cloak-room.  The  plaintiffs  ad- 
mitted that  they  knew  there  was  printed  matter  on  the  tickets, 
but  they  denied  having  seen  the  notice  or  read  what  was  on  the 
tickets.  The  cases  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  the  law 
was  at  length  laid  down  on  a  rational  principle,  which  is  conclu- 
sive at  lenst  in  all  cases  of  a  precisely  similar  nature.  Lord 
Justice  Mellish  stated  the  true  doctrine  to  be  that  in  contracts 
of  everyday  occurrence  people  must  be  credited  with  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge.  Business  would  come  to  a  standstill  if  each 
party  were  expected  to  stop  and  explain  the  significance  and 
effect  of  every  step  in  every  transaction,  and  every  document  which 
passes  in  the  course  of  that  transaction.  Where  the  document  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  ordinal-}'  experience  would  lead  the  recipient 
of  it  to  conclude  that  it  contains  terms  relating  to  the  contract  he 
is  entering  into,  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that,  if  he  accepts 
it  without  demur,  he  assents  to  those  terms.  All  that  the  other 
party  has  to  do  is  to  take  such  measures  in  relation  to  the  docu- 
ment as  shall  give  the  recipient  fair  notice  of  its  nature,  and  of  the 
sort  of  terms  he  may  expect  to  find  therein.  If  this  is  not  sufficient, 
the  fault  must  lie  in  the  exceptional  stupidity  or  ignorance  of  the 
recipient,  in  respect  of  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  placed  in  a 
better  position  than  more  intelligent  beings.  The  issuing  of  a 
ticket  may,  as  Lord  Justice  Brain  well  said,  either  by  the  method 
of  issuing  it,  or  by  the  common  knowledge  relative  to  such 
tickets,  be  practically  equivalent  to  putting  a  piece  of  printed 
matter  into  a  man's  hand  and  sayiug,  "  Read  that,  those  are  our 
conditions,  do  you  accept  them  ?  "  and  if  that  man  impliedly  as- 
sents to  those  conditions  he  is  unquestionably  bound.  And  the 
test  which  the  Court  laid  down  fairly  carries  out  this  principle. 
The  question  to  be  put  to  the  jury  in  such  cases  is  "  Whether  the 
Company  did  that  which  was  reasonably  sufficient  to  give  the 
plaintiff  notice  of  the  condition  ?  " 

Now  this  was  the  question  left  to  the  jury  in  Burke's  case,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  principle  laid  down  above  with  reference 
to  left  luggage  applies  equally  to  the  case  of  passengers.  The 
point  taken  in  Stevenson  v.  Henderson  as  to  the  ticket  not  being 
part  of  the  contract,  which  is  complete  before  the  delivery  of  the 
ticket,  is  a  too  subtle  refinement,  and  all  the  Law  Lords,  except 
perhaps  Lord  Chelmsford,  recognized  the  principle  that  a  pas- 
senger may  be  bound  by  conditions  so  forcibly  brought  to  his 
notice  that  silence  is  evidence  of  consent  thereto.  The  processes 
of  the  contract,  when  dissected,  are  really  these.    Where  rea- 


sonable notice  is  given  by  placards  sufficiently  prominent  and 
legible,  the  passenger  must  be  deemed  to  have  read  them,  and 
impliedly  to  say,  in  taking  his  ticket, "  Will  you  on  the  conditions 
printed  yonder,  and  for  so  much,  carry  me  to  such  and  such  a 
place  ?  "  Where  the  ticket  contains  the  conditions,  there  is  an- 
other stage  in  the  transaction.  The  passenger  says,  "  Will  you  for 
so  much  carry  me  with  reasonable  care  to  such  and  such  a  place  ?" 
The  clerk  hands  him  the  ticket,  saying  in  effect,  "  Yes,  on  those 
conditions,"  and  the  passenger  rejoins,  "  I  accept  those  conditions." 

The  right  question  was,  therefore,  left  to  the  jury,  but  their 
finding  in  the  negative  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  reasonable 
notice  had  not  been  given  in  this  particular  instance.  Lord  Cole- 
ridge and  Mr.  Justice  Liudley  have,  however,  seen  fit  to  deliver 
judgment  for  the  defendants,  holding  the  case  not  to  be  concluded 
by  the  finding  of  the  jury.  On  motion  for  judgment,  such  as  that 
iu  the  present  case,  the  Court  has  undoubtedly  a  right,  if  satisfied 
that  it  has  before  it  all  the  materials  necessary  for  finally  deter- 
mining the  question  in  dispute,  to  g-ive  judgment  in  favour  of 
either  party,  irrespectively  of  any  verdict  entered.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  the  Common  Pleas 
Division  arrived  at  the  conclusion  they  did.  They  say  that  the  whole 
book  was  the  agreement,  and  the  only  agreement,  between  the 
parties,  and  therefore  the  condition  in  question  formed  part  of  that 
agreement.  There  is  considerable  plausibility  in  the  view  that,  if 
the  passenger  be  not  taken  to  have  assented  to  the  agreement  em- 
bodying the  condition,  the  parties  were  never  ad  idem,  and  that 
therefore  the  Company  was  not  liable  for  an  accident  occurring 
oil"  its  own  line ;  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  deducible 
from  the  earlier  cases  and  expressly  recognized  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  in  this — namely,  that  unless  the  passenger  be 
shown,  by  direct  evidence  or  sufficient  presumption,  to  have  as- 
sented to  a  modification  thereof,  the  implied  contract  to  carry  him 
with  due  care  over  the  whole  journey  subsists  intact.  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, it  is  true,  said  something  about  its  being  impossible  that  the 
condition,  as  printed  in  the  present  instance,  could  escape  the  pas- 
senger's notice ;  but  where  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  assent, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  presumption  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  and 
the  jury  only ;  and  the  Court  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  going  be- 
hind that  finding  on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  The  matter  will 
perhaps  not  rest  here,  and  we  may  see  what  a  higher  Court  may 
have  to  say  of  it. 

It  is  a  mere  chance  that  the  question  of  implied  assent  arose  in 
the  present  instance  with  regard  to  a  through  ticket  over  a  foreign 
railway.  The  substance  of  the  condition  makes  no  difference.  In 
England  the  effect  of  this  particular  condition  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  the  late  case  of  Foulkes  v.  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company  has  settled  that  a  passenger  with  a  through  ticket 
issued  by  one  Company  can  sue  auy  other  Company  over  whose 
line  he  is  passing  and  by  whose  negligence  he  is  injured.  But 
with  regard  to  foreign  journeys  it  is  a  far  more  serious  matter, 
inasmuch  as,  if  there  be  no  remedy  against  the  Company  issuing 
the  ticket,  a  man  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  foreign  Company 
would  be  driven  to  the  tribunals  of  that  Company's  government 
for  redress — a  contingency  of  which  he  should  at  least  be  thoroughly 
forewarned,  even  if  he  have  ultimately  to  consent  to  it.  It  might, 
however,  be  worth  the  while  of  some  enterprising  and  litigious 
traveller  to  present  himself  at  the  station  of  some  Company  adver- 
tising through  tickets  and  demand  one  free  of  this  condition,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  their  duty  as 
common  carriers,  and,  if  this  were  refused,  to  betake  himself  to 
the  English  Courts. 


A  VAGABOND  POET. 

WHEN  the  people  of  Paris  make  their  sentimental  pilgrimage 
to  the  great  graveyard  on  All  Souls'  Day,  no  tomb  is  so 
covered  with  white  garlands  and  immortelles  as  that  of  Henrv 
Murger.  The  young  painters,  the  milliners'  girls,  the  medical 
students,  have  chosen  the  creator  of  Musette  for  their  hero. 
They  ruiflht  find  perhaps  a  more  sincere,  and  certainly  a  more  hap- 
less, hero  of  Bohemia  in  Albert  Glatigny,  a  poet  who  died  in 
April  1873,  after  thirty-four  years  of  a  wandering  life.  Glatigny 
deserves  some  notico,  not  only  because  he  was  a  clever  and  refined 
versifier,  but  because  he  did  what  so  few  men  do — he  lived  up  to 
his  system  of  life.  If  it  is  "hard  to  live  up  to  our  blue  china," 
it  is  much  harder  to  live  up  to  the  theory  that  a  poet  should  not 
have  two  coats,  nor  a  roof  under  which  to  lay  his  head,  nor  a 
five-franc  piece  in  his  pocket.  This  was  Glatigny '3  theory,  and 
St.  Francis  was  not  a  more  loyal  brother  of  poverty. 

The  biographer  of  Albert  Glatigny  (a  gentleman  who  calls  him- 
self Job-Lazare)  observes  that  the  world  knows  little  of  the  ycuth 
of  its  greatest  men.  "  What  is  left  us  of  the  youth  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  ?  "  he  cries,  "  or  what  ideas  remain  to  us  about  the  early 
years  of  Potrus  Borel?"  There  maybe  students  of  Homer  and 
of  Virgil  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  who  "  Potrus  Borel,  the 
were-wolf,"  was,  or  what  he  did  to  make  himself  illustrious. 
Let  them  learn  that  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  announced 
a  work  which  he  never  finished,  entitled  "  Appeal  to  Lion-hearted 
Young  Frenchmen."  Now,  about  the  childhood  of  Pe'trus,  by 
the  confession  of  M.  Job-Lazare  himself,  we  know  "  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing."  In  the  case  of  Albert  Glatigny  we  are  more 
fortunate.  This  poet,  "  the  son,  the  nephew,  and  the  victim  of 
the  gendarme,"  as  he  called  himself,  was  born  at  Lillebonue  in 
1843.    How  he  came  to  be  thirty-four  years  of  ago  when  ha 
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died,  in  1873,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain:  but  both  dates  are 
given  on  sound  official  authority.  The  former  date  is  taken 
from  the  Registre  de  Fetat  civil,  the  latter  from  the  lettre  de 
fnire  part  at  the  poet's  funeral,  issued  by  his  parents.  The 
French  are  an  inaccurate  people.  Glatigny's  father  was  what  wo 
call  a  rural  policeman — quite  a  model  policeman,  according  to 
M.  Job-Lazare ;  while  his  mother  was  a  tall  Norman  peasant 
woman,  from  whom  perhaps  tho  son  derived  his  great  height. 
Like  Scott,  and  other  men  of  genius,  Glatigny,  when  he  left 
school,  was  an  attorney's  clerk ;  but  he  deserted  the  desk  for 
the  compositor's  stick,  and,  while  quito  a  boy,  used  to  "setup" 
his  own  verses  in  the  poet's  corner  of  a  country  newspaper,  lie 
next  left  the  press  and  attached  himself  to  a  company  of  strolling 
players.  From  that  time  he  was  indeed  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  in 
file,  world.  When  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old  he  followed  the 
'roup?  of  one  Blanchereau ;  he  was  then  a  tall,  lank  lad,  dressed 
(for  cheapness)  in  shivering  nankin.  The  success  of  a  drama, 
Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont-Audemer,  which  he  wrote  in  five  days, 
enabled  him  to  buy  warmer  raiment.    But  he  was  cold  all  his  life. 

Glatigny's  ne.\t  adventure  was  a  love  affair.  Like  the  actor  in 
Scarron's  Roman  eomique,  he  set  his  heart  on  his  Etoile  ;  but 
t  :-  ••  bright  particular  9tai  "  laughed  at  the  boy,  and  he  tried  to 
stab  himself  with  a  penknife.  The  blade  shut  up  and  cut  Glatigny's 
thumb  and  hurt  him  a  good  deal.  At  this  tiineM.  Poulet  Malassis 
(the  publisher  of  Baudelaire's  poems  and  of  many  other  works, 
"  very  curious  and  disgusting,"  as  an  English  bookseller's  catalogues 
used  to  say)  was  editing  the  Journal  d'Alenqon.  Glatigny  had 
just  read,  for  the  first  time,  M.  de  Banville'a  Odes  Funainbidesques, 
and  he  sent  some  verses  in  M.  de  Banville's  praise  to  the 
Journal  tPAlencon.  These  verses  seem  to  have  introduced  him  to 
the  most  ingenious  of  lyric  versifiers.  Glatigny  went  to  Paris 
and  made  an  income  of  25/.  per  annum. by  journalism.  He 
could  not  live  on  this  pittance,  and  thought  of  enlisting,  if  a 
play  which  he  had  written  for  the  Ode"on  proved  unsuccessful. 
In  one  way  or  another  he  managed  to  live  ;  he  was  only  eighteen, 
nnd  not  luxurious  ;  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Baudelaire  and 
Monselet,  and  published  his  first  book  of  verse,  Lcs  Vignes  Folles, 
Some  one  gave  him  the  remainder  of  the  paper  which  had  been 
prepared  for  a  book  on  the  Italian  question  ;  M.  Poulet  Malassis 
Legged  an  etching  from  M.  Bracquemond,  and  the  printing  was 
seen  to  by  some  other  comrade.  The  Vignes  Folles  were,  or  were 
intended  to  be,  as  Glatigny  said — 

Des  vers  oil  l'extase  de"borde, 

Dcs  vers  oil  le  caprice  torde 

Comme  il  veut  les  metres  divers ; 

Des  vers  oil  le  poete  oublie 

Tout,  horniis  la  sainte  folie  : 

Des  vers,  eulin,  qui  soient  des  vers ! 

The  volume  of  Glatigny's  early  poems  is  now  very  rare  and 
valuable ;  but  of  course  it  brought  the  writer  neither  money  nor 
glory.  To  a  foreign  critic  the  work  certainly  seems  very  pre- 
cocious, and  the  command  over  metre  and  verse  most  remarkable. 
But  the  highway  called  to  Glatigny,  the  country  paths  invited 
him,  and  the  life  of  the  strolling  comedian  overcame  the  attractions 
of  Paris : — 

Les  poemes  inacheve's, 
Les  chansons  aux  rimes  hautaines, 
Les  haltes  au  bord  des  fontaines, 
Les  chants  et  les  bonheura  revea, 
Tout  prend  une  voix  ct  m'invite 
A  recouimeucer  le  chemin.  .  .  . 

These  lines  are  from  a  poem  called  "  Les  Bohemiens,"  but  it 
maddened  Glatigny  to  be  confused  with  the  "  Bohemians "  of 
towns.  They  were  always  idle,  he  said,  while  he  was  always 
working.  They  never  knew  what  they  would  be  about  to-morrow, 
while  he  was  sure  he  would  be  writing  poetry.  So  he  shouldered 
his  bundle,  filled  his  pockets  with  new  books  (he  went  supperless 
to  buy  them),  and  wandered  oil'  with  his  long  strides  to  Provence, 
to  Belgium,  to  the  Pyrenees.  lie  might  have  settled  in  Paris  and 
lived  by  his  pen,  but  he  thought  he  was  an  actor,  and  Paris  would 
not  tolerate  him  on  the  boards.  Some  one  met  him  in  Brussels  in 
r866.  Glatigny  protested  that  he  had  improved  in  his  art,  and 
compelled  his  friend  to  come  and  see  him  perform — "  he  was  pre- 
cisely as  bad  an  actor  as  he  had  been  ten  years  before."  In  all  his 
wanderings  he  was  accompanied  by  a  little  dog,  Cosette,  and  the 
curious  pair  were  known  in  every  department  of  France,  but  not 
unfortunately,  in  Corsica.  Glatigny's  one  success,  as  a  player, 
was  in  a  piece  where  he  acted  himself;  in  Les  Deux  Avcuglcs  he 
had  to  fly  across  the  stage,  with  his  natural  pace  and  action,  drop 
a  sou  in  the  hat  of  a  blind  beggar,  and  disappear.  The  comic 
apparition  always  got  a  laugh.  He  made  a  hazardous  income  by 
improvising  verses  in  cafes,  like  tho  performer  in  the  Neiocomcs, 
who  greeted  Olive  as 

a  youth  with  curly  head, 
I  think  you'll  all  agree  with  me,  that  he  were  be3t  in  bed ! 

IC  was  a  singular  employment  for  a  real  poet,  a  writer  who  was 
not  only  an  artist  in  elaborate  verse,  but  whose  works  have  the 
real  indefinable  note  and  ring  of  poetry.  In  1864  he  brought  out 
Les  Fl'eches  cFOr.  Here  ia  a  sonnet  from  this  volume,  which  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  a  sullen  November  day  before  the  snow  : — 

Pas  de  neige  encor,  pourtant  e'est  l'hiver, 

La  colline,  au  loin,  se  decoupe  nue 
Sur  un  ciel  tfpais,  couleur  gris  de  fer. 

Oil,  frileuse,  passe  une  maigre  nue. 

Une  feuillc  jaune  apparait  dans  l'air 
Comme  un  papillon  de  forme  inconnue, 

Lcs  pas,  sur  le  sol,  rendent  un  son  clair 
Qui  fait  treasaiUir  la  noire  avenue. 


L'e'glise,  plus  loin,  montre  son  clocher 
Oil  tourne  en  grincant  un  vieux  coq  de  fonte 

Qu'un  vent  un  peu  fort  pourrait  ddcrocher. 
C'est  par  le  sentier  rocailleux  qui  monte 

Au  pauvre  clocher  penchant,  qu' autrefois 

Nous  allions  cueillir  les  fraises  des  bois. 

This  sonnet  was  dedicated  to  Sainte-Beuve.  The  starving  stroller 
was  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  most  famous  men  of  letters 
in  Paris.  He  fought  a  duel  with  M.  Albert  Wolff,  to  avenge 
some  bitter  criticism  of  M.  de  Banville.  In  this  affair  he  had  his 
usual  bad  luck.  He  went  to  a  fencing  master,  stamped,  lunged, 
and  could  make  nothing  of  the  graceful  art.  "  You  are  positively 
as  hopeless  as  Henri  Rochefort,"  said  the  teacher.  And  after  all 
Glatigny's  trouble  the  duel  was  fought  with  pistols. 

Glatigny's  adventures  were  drawing  near  their  end.  In 
1868  he  wandered  to  the  South.  He  improvised  in  casinos, 
and  was  so  poor  that  he  had  to  sleep  in  omnibuses  and  rail- 
way stations.  He  could  not  even  buy  tobacco.  There  was  no 
welcome  for  him  at  Nice.  lie  sailed  to  Corsica,  and  there,  on 
the  1st  of  January  1869,  he  was  arrested  as  "un  individu  dont 
l'aspect  nous  a  paru  fugitif."  An  idiot  of  a  gendarme  took  him 
for  Jud,  an  assassin  of  the  period.  His  letters  from  M.  Claretie, 
M.  de  Banville,  M.  Vacquerie  were  thought  highly  suspicious.  He 
was  literally  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  chained,  beaten,  to  make  him 
confess  that  he  was  Jud.  His  health  never  recovered  the  fatal 
cold  of  New  Year's  Day,  1 869.  He  described  his  agonies  in  a 
curious  little  book,  Le  jour  de  Van  d'uti  vagabond,  where  the 
pictures  of  Corsican  scenery  are  admirable. 

Consumption  was  the  natural  end  of  a  life  thus  carelessly  led. 
When  France  was  invaded,  and  needed  all  her  children,  it  wa3 
old  M.  Glatigny  (now  a  gamekeeper),  not  his  son,  who  took  up 
arms  and  joined  the  army.  The  poet's  last  days  were  consoled  by 
the  love  of  a  true  and  noble  wile,  but  his  destiny,  nevertheless, 
was  bitter.  "  All  doors  were  open  to  him,"  as  he  said,  but  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  enter  them.  His  talent  was  recognized,  his 
works  would  have  been  welcomed,  but  he  died  of  devotion  to  an 
insane  theory  of  life,  the  theory  that  the  poet  is  a  being  without 
attachments  or  need  of  settled  duties.  Glatigny's  collected  poems, 
a  volume  of  some  four  hundred  pages,  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  M.  Lemerre.  It  is  impossible  to  criticize  them  here,  but 
their  style  is  certainly  remarkable  when  one  reflects  that  the  author 
had  received  no  regular  education. 


EARLY  WINTER  TRAVEL. 

WE  know  few  things  more  disagreeable  than  being  surprised 
by  early  winter  under  circumstances  in  which  one  is  quite 
unprepared  for  it,  though,  so  far  as  travelling  is  concerned,  the 
greater  luxuriousness  of  modern  arrangements  makes  the  ordeal 
for  the  most  part  less  trying  than  it  used  to  be.  Many  men  little 
past  middle  age  must  have  unpleasantly  keen  reminiscences  of 
sufferings  in  the  old  coaching  days  which  happily  are  hardly 
conceivable  now.  You  had  been  staying  on,  perhaps,  in  a 
shooting-box  in  some  sequestered  Highland  glen,  congratulating 
yourself  on  tolerable  sport  for  the  season  and  the  enjoyment  or 
something  like  an  "  Indian  summer."  The  air  was  balmy  even  on 
the  crests  of  the  hills,  while  as  you  trudged  through  the  rank 
heather  in  the  valleys  the  heat  was  almost  oppressive.  You  threw 
the  windows  open  at  breakfast  to  let  in  the  sunshine,  and  were 
indifferent  to  the  fact  of  the  sunlight  extinguishing  the  tire.  When 
you  came  home  to  dinner,  the  coolness  of  the  claret  was  refresh- 
ing ;  and  though  you  might  bring  the  evening  to  a  close  with 
a  steaming  tumbler,  on  the  whole  light  "  cups "  were  in  the 
ascendent  and  spirits  exorcised.  But  one  afternoon  there  came 
warnings  of  impending  change,  though  the  weather  in  the  morn- 
ing had  been  warm  as  before.  The  birds,  who  had  hitherto  been 
astonishingly  tame,  became  wild  as  hawks  all  of  a  sudden  ;  omi- 
nous-looking billows  of  cloud  were  seen  banking  up  behind  the  dis- 
tant ranges  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  after  nightlall  you  heaped  fresh 
peats  upon  the  fire,  and  were  glad  to  draw  in  to  what  the  Scotch 
call  the  "  ingle-nook."  You  woke  up  more  sorry  than  surprised 
to  find  the  air  full  of  minute  spiculse  of  ice,  varied  now  and  again 
with  heavy  snow-flakes,  while  a  bitter  wind  from  the  north  was 
bending  the  weather-beaten  firs  and  tearing  in  wild  gusts  through 
the  chimney-pots  and  round  the  corners.  There  is  nothing  so 
searching  as  such  an  icy  wind,  when  the  pores  of  the  skin  have 
been  opened  by  violent  exertion,  and  the  body  has  been  relaxed  in 
an  enervating  atmosphere.  You  had  only  prolonged  your  sojourn 
because  the  season  seemed  exceptionally  genial ;  now  you  have 
but  one  overpowering  wish,  and  that  |is  to  be  gone  before  things 
grow  worse. 

But,  even  if  you  pride  yourself  on  being  reasonably  hardy,  you 
can  hardly  think  of  the  journey  before  you  without  a  shudder. 
You  are  like  a  captive  planning  an  escape,  with  good  hopes  of 
succeeding,  but  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  the  preliminary 
plunge  in  the  moat,  and  tho  prospect  of  tearing  the  skin 
into  ribbons  in  scaling  the  spiked  walls.  The  wise  men  of 
the  hills  whom  you  consult  on  the  immediate  out-look  have 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  comfort  to  offer.  On  the  contrary,  they 
shake  their  heads  ominously,  and  fear  that  you  are  on  the  point 
of  paying  heavily  for  tlie  unnatural  beauty  of  the  previous  fort- 
night. The  die  is  cast,  and  the  vehicle  sent  for.  It  is  of  that  species 
of  unwieldy  four-wheeled  open  carriage  which  Highland  inn- 
keepers classify  generically  as  machines ;  and  it  is  almost  in- 
fallibly uuderhorsed  by  an  animal  who  has  done  double  work 
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through  the  season.  The  progress,  which  must  he  slow  .it  the  best, 
is  prolonged  by  the  way  in  which  Highland  side  roads  are  made 
to  ascend  each  trifling  eminence  in  place  of  turning  it.  And  each 
winding  side-glen  seems  to  act  as  an  atmospheric  tube,  con- 
ducting the  converging  currents  of  air  in  a  concentration  of  iced 
draughts  upon  the  traveller.  Your  coats  and  wrappers  would 
have  served  you  fairly  enough  against  average  mountain  rain  or 
ordinary  autumn  blasts;  but  now  it  would  really  seem  as  if  you 
might  as  well  have  been  clothed  in  summer  tweeds  or  calico.  You 
reach  the  corner  by  the  bridge  and  the  change-house,  where  you 
must  establish  communications  with  the  passing  mail-cart.  You 
have  barely  time  to  stamp  into  the  smoky  kitchen,  where  the 
mighty  pot  is  seen  through  the  gloom,  swinging  from 
its  hook  under  the  capacious  chimney,  when  there  comes 
a  cry  from  without  that  the  cart  is  coming,  and  soon  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  is  heard  upon  the  hard-bound  road.  It  is  an 
anxious  moment,  to  know  whether  you  can  be  forwarded  or  left 
behind  with  the  chance  of  being  stuck  in  a  snow-drift ;  for  other 
people  may  be  taking  to  flight  like  yourself.  You  may  think 
yourself  happy  in  being  stowed  away,  better  or  worse,  between 
a  bulky  hill-farmer  in  his  shaggy  overcoat  and  a  rosy-faced 
shepherd  swathed  in  his  plaid ;  while  the  wife  of  a  minister  on 
the  seat  in  front  will  insist  on  protecting  herself  with  an  aggres- 
sive umbrella ;  and  the  pile  of  luggage  behind,  topped  by  empty 
wine-cases,  is  steadily  increasing  the  pressure  between  your 
shoulders.  Before  you  reach  your  destination  in  the  market-town 
on  the  coast,  when  the  shadows  of  the  night  are  falling  thick 
around  you,  you  are  nearly  benumbed  out  of  all  consciousness. 
Though  by  no  means  effeminate, you  dare  not  face — -we  are  speaking, 
be  it  remembered,  in  the  present  tense  of  the  past — the  thought  of 
continuing  your  journey  by  the  night  mail.  Yet  the  alternative 
in  some  ways  is  even  more  terrible.  For  you  are  roused  by  the 
boots  from  your  broken  slumbers  iu  the  darkest  aud  coldest  hours 
of  the  morning;  you  must  throw  on  your  clothes  in  the  cold  by 
candle-light,  and  make  an  e libit  to  swallow  some  sustenance  by  a 
struggling  fire,  when  the  palate  is  almost  as  devoid  of 
sensation  as  the  fingers.  That  wearisome  journey  by  the  mail, 
always  so  formidable  in  the  winter,  became  utterly  terrible  with 
insufficient  coverings.  A  prudent  man  would  buy  or  borrow  some 
hcrse-clothiug ;  but  if  you  started  cold,  when  you  had  once 
climbed  to  the  roof,  there  you  were  bound  to  remain  till  you 
reached  the  breakfasting-place.  YTou  would  have  liked  to  get  down 
and  stretch  yourself  when  they  changed  horses,  but  you  suspected 
that  your  feet  might  refuse  to  do  their  oliice,  while  your  fingers 
would  fail  you  altogether  in  scrambling  back  to  your  perch.  So 
there  you  had  to  sit  hour  after  hour,  like  a  half-frozen  blackbird 
crumpled  up  on  a  bough,  smarting  between  the  iron  bar  pressing 
on  your  spine  and  the  hard  strip  of  carpeting  that  did  duty  for  a 
cushion ;  while  you  made  pitiful  efforts  at  burying  your  extremi- 
ties in  the  straw  which  was  spread  out  parsimoniously  between 
the  boards  and  your  boot-soles.  YTou  turned  up  at  your  destina- 
tion more  dead  than  alive ;  and  were  to  be  congratulated  if  you 
had  caught  nothing  worse  than  a  cold,  in  place  of  developing  a 
more  or  less  malignant  chest  complaint,  or  being  inoculated  for 
life  with  chronic  rheumatism. 

Thanks  to  the  general  extension  of  railway  lines,  we  can  seldom 
have  such  sharp  experiences  in  the  present,  although  we  have  our- 
selves been  storm-bound  in  a  cutting  in  a  November  snow-storm, 
and  been  thrown  on  the  hospitality  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet,  till 
the  Railway  Company  arranged  to  have  us  dugout  at  their  leisure. 
Yet  you  may  go  through  more  in  the  end,  in  the  way  of  less  acute 
but  more  prolonged  discomfort,  if  you  are  surprised  by  severe 
weather  on  the  Continent  when  quietly  wending  your  way  to  the 
comforts  of  your  home  or  to  your  warm  winter  quarters  in  the 
sunny  South.  It  is  exceedingly  disagreeable,  for  example,  to  be 
belated  on  the  great  plains  of  Southern  Germany,  which  previous 
experiences  associate  with  shadeless  fertility,  and  the  heat  and 
glare  and  dust  of  the  summer.  We  may  suppose  you  had  decided 
to  stop  at  Nuremberg,  a  town  which  tempts  one  more  irresistibly 
the  better  one  knows  it.  Nor  is  any  town  much  better  provided 
with  accommodation  for  travellers  in  the  way  of  a  spacious  railway 
station  and  commodious  hotels.  On  former  occasions,  you  remember 
being  tempted  on  the  railway  platform  by  the  foaming  goblets  of 
Bavarian  beer  or  the  plates  oi  cherries  aud  apricots  that  are  handed 
about  by  the  maidens.  Now  the  imposing  structure  of  glass  and 
iron  is  an  abomination  of  desolation  and  a  palace  of  the  winds  ; 
and  you  cast  wistful  glances  at  the  doors  of  the  res! miration,  where 
you  know  the  great  stove  furnaces  are  sure  to  be  in  perpetual  blast. 
But  you  hurry  on  to  take  your  seat  in  the  hotel  omnibus,  and  growl  at 
the  dilatoriness  of  the  railway  people  and  porters  who  keep  you  wait- 
ing so  unconscionable  a  time  for  your  luggage.  Arrived  at  your  inn, 
you  are  in  the  worst  of  tempers,  though  you  make  an  effort  to 
meet  the  civilities  of  the  host  with  courtesy.  It  is  in  the  twilight 
that  you  have  been  driven  up  to  the  door — "  entre  chien  et  loup,"as 
the  French  say — and  decidedly  that  is  the  time  of  the  waking  day 
when  one  is  most  painfully  sensitive  to  depressing  influences.  YTou 
are  shown  along  dimly-lighted  rambling  passages  to  a  bedroom 
that  strikes  you  with  a  deadly  chill.  The  Herr  is  politely  asked  if 
he  will  have  the  stove  lighted  ;  and  that  is  a  question  which  it  is 
difficult  to  answer.  On  the  one  hand,  no  doubt  the  warmth  would 
be  grateful ;  on  the  other,  the  atmosphere  will  be  stifling  and 
unwholesome.  In  either  case  you  caunot  have  what  you  desire 
even  more  than  heat — the  exhilarating  companionship  of  a 
crackling  lire,  casting  its  cheerful  glow  on  the  walls  and  the  cur- 
tains. So  probably  alter  deliberation  you  decide  agaiust  the  stove, 
and  descend  to  the  bleak  expanse  of  the  saluit,  where  you  can 


draw  your  cane-bottomed  chair  up  to  the  inlaid  edifice  of  porce- 
lain, and  wile  away  the  minutes  with  the  local  journals.  The 
situation  is  by  no  means  either  luxurious  or  lively,  but  you  have 
the  expectation  of  the  coming  dinner  to  cheer  you.  After  the 
repast,  which  is  over  all  too  soon,  you  are  thrown  again  on 
your  own  unassisted  resources.  Had  the  weather  been  mildly 
autumnal,  as  you  had  hoped,  you  might  really  have  spent  the  even- 
ing very  pleasantly,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  day  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  After  so  many  hours  of  cramped  travel- 
ling in  the  train,  it  would  have  been  both  romantic  and  enjoyable 
to  stroll  round  the  turreted  walls  in  the  moonlight,  or,  standing 
back  in  the  half-deserted  places,  to  admire  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
churches  and  the  quaintness  of  the  vast  mediaeval  warehouses,  with 
their  roofs  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  walls.  As  it  is,  winter 
has  come  upon  you  unexpectedly.  The  sky  is  cloudy  and  the 
night  dark :  each  glimmering  lamp  in  the  street  casts  but  a  faint 
circle  of  light  around  it ;  the  nipping  wind  is  laden  with  snow 
flakes,  and  already  your  feet  are  slipping  on  the  rough  pavements. 
The  formality  of  the  hotel  salon  with  its  long  table  is  ilffolerable ; 
withdrawing  to  your  bedroom  is  out  of  the  question ;  there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  face  the  murky  atmosphere  of  aome  brauerei  or 
restauration,  where  beer  is  being  swallowed  by  the  gallon  in  clouds 
of  native-grown  tobacco.  You  may  be  a  devotee  of  the  weed  your- 
self; yet  you  come  home  half-stupefied  with  the  fumes  of  the 
smoke  and  the  liquor  you  have  been  consuming  for  the  good  of  the 
establishment.  In  feverish  unrest,  with  a  tendency  to  nightmare,, 
you  go  through  a  series  of  gymnastics  under  the  fluffy  feather 
bed  which  surely  only  the  most  stolid  of  Teutons  can  keep 
steadily  balanced  on  his  person.  You  sleep  soundly  enough 
at  last  out  of  sheer  exhaustion,  to  wake  half-frozen  with  the 
glimmerings  of  the  dawn.  It  is  well  for  you  if  your  stay  in  that 
chamber  is  not  prolonged,  while  you  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
starched  local  physician,  whose  visits  become  a  daily  plea- 
sure, to  such  deplorable  extremities  are  you  reduced  in  your 
isolation. 

We  have  been  looking  at  early  winter  from  a  selfish  and  per- 
sonal point  of  view ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  affects 
one  more  painfully.  Y^ou  are  ordered  to  move  some  one  who  is 
dear  to  you  to  the  South  for  health,  with  a  warning  that,  if  you 
mean  to  take  up  the  stitch  in  time,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  All 
your  arrangements  are  made  ;  you  have  left  your  home,  and  pos- 
sibly let  it ;  you  have  burned  your  boats  and  left  the  Channel 
behind,  and  are  pausing  for  some  brief  repose  in  an  hotel  in  Paris. 
Then  comes  the  sudden  change  in  the  temperature,  followed  by 
the  question  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  The  November  cold 
in  the  French  capital  is  sometimes  intense,  and  the  hotels  are  always 
costly,  aud  seldom  satisfactory  for  an  invalid.  You  hear  wistfully 
of  genial  weather  on  the  Cornice,  and  would  give  much  to  be  at 
your  destination  at  Cannes  or  Mentone.  Yet  the  rush  that  is  to 
bridge  the  space  that  divides  you  from  them  may  be  fatal.  As 
the  weather  shows  no  signs  of  either  hardening  or  relenting, 
all  things  considered,  you  decide  to  be  gone.  By  exerting  your 
powers  of  persuasion  with  the  railway  officials  you  avoid  the  delays 
and  pains  of  being  penned  up  in  the  waiting-room.  You 
pay  your  money  and  obtain  a  coupe,  flattering  yourself  that  when 
you  open  the  door  to  unpack  the  invalid  and  her  belongings  she 
will  be  breathing  a  very  different  air  from  that  which  met  you  with 
a  rush  in  the  Gare  de  Lyon.  But  man  proposes  and  Providence 
disposes.  Already  at  Fontainebleau  the  moonlight  is  obscured  by 
falling  flakes  that  are  being  frosted  on  the  window  panes ;  and, 
when  you  have  arrived  at  Lyons,  long  behind  time,  you  have  been 
landed  in  the  thick  of  a  tremendous  snowstorm.  It  is  altogether 
phenomenal,  as  the  railway  officials  assure  you ;  yet  that  is  but 
cold  comfort.  In  the  cuttings  and  exposed  curves  between  Valence 
and  Avignon  the  train  is  already  dragging  and  threatening  to  come 
to  a  stop.  The  storm  has  apparently  been  concentrating  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Isere  or  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  and 
you  learn  that  the  snow  has  been  coming  down  heavily  for  six. 
and  thirty  hours,  though  you  had  seen  nothing  of  it  in  the  meteo- 
rological notices  of  your  favourite  journal  in  the  Parisian  press. 
Yrou  may  be  brought  to  a  standstill  altogether,  and  have  to  go 
through  most  dangerous  exposure  and  hardships.  Or  you  may  be 
merely  delayed  in  trying  draughts,  with  a  great  expenditure  of 
strength  that  should  be  husbanded.  In  either  case  you  may  have 
good  reason  to  regret  that  experience  of  early  winter  travel. 


AN  ENDOWED  THEATRE. 

THAT  remarkable  institution,  the  Comedie  Francaise,  was  the 
subject  of  unstinted  eulogy  iu  England  last  season.  The 
praise  showered  on  the  association  of  actors  and  actresses  which  is 
officially  recognized  and  receives  State  aid  may  not  have  been  ex- 
cessive, but  was  certainly  fervid  enough  to  satisfy  even  Parisian 
vanity,  aud  could  scarcely^  have  been  more  glowing  if  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Theatre  Francais  had  been  the  proudest  boast  of  the 
country  which  has  been  said  to  march  at  the  head  of  European 
civilization.  Again  and  again  was  it  pointed  out  how  blessed  the 
French  were  in  having  such  a  company  of  players,  aud  how  hope- 
less it  was  to  expect  in  London  anything  at  all  resembling  the 
theatre  of  the  Rue  Richelieu.  That  the  organization  of  this  estab- 
lishment was  perfect,  and  that  it  did  wonders  for  French  dramatic 
art,  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  it  also  appeared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  many  that  there  were  lew  things  more  beneficial  to 
mankind  than 'a  well-managed  playhouse.    'Whether  this  latter 
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view  is  just  or  not  we  do  not  now  propose  to  consider,  but  inas- 
much as  up  to  a  recent  time  there  were  laments  over  the  back- 
wardness and  barbarism  of  Loudon  in  having  uo  "  English 
Comedy,"  and  proposals  made  by  enthusiasts  to  forni  here  a 
body  iu  imitation  of  the  great  guild  of  French  players, 
were  met  by  plaintive  arguments  designed  to  show  that  we 
could  hope  for  nothing  so  perfect  and  beautiful,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that,  just  at  the  present  time,  some  French- 
men who  take  an  interest  in  the  stage  are  by  no  means  enamoured 
of  the  privileged  association  which  was  so  greatly  extolled  here, 
and  consider  that  in  one  respect  its  influence  is  anything  but 
good.  Since  great  regret  has  been  expressed  at  our  national 
deficiency  in  not  having  what  for  want  of  a  better  term 
we  may  call  an  endowed  theatre,  and  since  it  now  seems 
clear  that  we  are  not  very  likely  ever  to  have  one,  there  may 
be  some  consolation  in  learning  that  such  an  institution  may 
fail  just  where  it  ought  to  excel ;  that  at  present  grave  fault  is 
found  with  the  most  famous  of  all  endowed  theatres ;  and  that 
it  is  said,  certainly  not  without  some  semb'.auce  of  reason,  that 
the  practical  result  of  what  seems  at  first  sight  an  almost  perfect 
roatem  is  not  to  aid,  but  to  discourage,  young  men  of  ability  and 
promise. 

This  statement,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  in  any  way  relate 
to  the  actors.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  powers  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  company  of  the  Coinedie  Francaise,  and  we 
need  hardly  remind  our  readers  how  often  we  have  spoken  of  the 
merits  of  these  admirable  comedians.  If  all  that  can  be  required 
of  an  endowed  theatre  is  to  produce  capable  players,  the  Theatre 
Francais  is  open  to  little  criticism.  Clearly,  however,  this  theatre, 
which  receives  so  much  aid  from  the  State  and  is  recognized  as 
a  national  institution,  has  another  and  a  more  important  function. 
It  should  encourage  literary  as  well  as  histrionic  ability.  Authors 
who  can  produce  plays  worthy  of  the  national  stage  should  find 
that  statre  open  to  them,  and  every  possible  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  young  men  whose  works  show  that  they  possess  poetic 
or  dramatic  power.  ISow  encouragement  of  this  kind  the  Theatre 
Francais  has  long  ceased  to  afford,  and  at  present,  instead  of 
aiding  young  men  of  ability,  it  does  all  that  can  be  done  to  dis- 
hearten them.  .sew  pieces  are  seldom  produced,  and  these 
are  almost  invariably  the  works  of  a  few  famous  men  who  have 
attained  the  highest  rank  as  dramatists.  Young  writers,  it  seems, 
might  as  well  propose  to  the  authorities  at  Xotre-Dame  to  furnish 
a.  u  with  miracle  plays  as  hope  to  get  their  works  performed 
at  the  Comedie  Franchise. 

Such  at  least  is  averred  to  be  the  present  state  of  things  by  the 
Figaro,  a  journal  which,  ?.s  we  need  hardly  say,  speaks  with  excep- 
tional authority  on  matters  theatrical,  and  devotes  to  them  a  large 
proportion  of  its  columns.  To  Englishmen,  indeed,  there  is  soint- 
thing  almost  ludicrous  in  the  solemnity  with  which  that  paper, 
usually  so  jocular,  treats  dramatic  affairs,  which  are  spoken  of  in  a 
tone  which  could  scarcely  be  more  grave  if  weighty  political  ques- 
tions were  being  discussed.  On  this  side  of  the  Channel  it 
would  probably  be  thought  a  little  ridiculous  to  talk  of  actors, 
managers,  and  plays  in  so  very  serious  a  fashion ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  theatres 
in  Paris,  and  a  subject  is  sure  to  be  well  dealt  with  when  those 
who  have  to  write  on  it  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  their 
work.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Figaro  dis- 
coursed at  great  length  and  with  much  grave  displeasure  on  the 
manner  in  which  new  pieces  are  treated  at  the  Theatre  Francais, 
and  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Comitd  de  Lecture,  which  now  does 
its  work  so  indifferently.  This  institution  owes  its  origin,  like  so 
many  other  institutions  great  and  little  in  France,  to  Napoleon. 
Before  he  interfered  in  the  affaire  of  the  company  the  whole 
body  of  actors  and  actresses  decided  on  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  pieces  offered  to  the  Theatre.  In  the  famous  Moscow 
decree,  which  gave  peculiar  rights  to  the  Comedie  Francaise,  it  was 
ordained  that  a  Committee  composed  of  societaires  only  should 
settle  the  fate  of  aspiring  authors.  The  constitution  of  this  Com- 
mittee was  altered  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  again  in  the 
time  of  the  late  Emperor,  when,  strange  to  say,  actresses  were 
finally  excluded  from  it.  At  present  it  consists  of  the  manager, 
who  is  President,  of  six  membra  titulaires,  and  two  membres 
suppliants ;  and  this  body,  after  hearing  new  pieces  read,  determines 
whether  they  shall  be  taken  or  refused. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Comite  is  not 
expected  to  listen  to  all  the  plays  which  are  proffered.  Busy 
actors  could  not  have  leisure  for  such  work,  and  indeed 
would  greatly  waste  their  time  if  they  undertook  it,  inas- 
much as  there  is  always  a  large  proportion  of  utter  trash  amongst 
the  numerous  dramas  offered  to  a  great  theatre.  At  the  Theatre 
Francais  preliminary  clearing  is  effected  by  a  literary  examiner, 
who  reads  everything  sent  in  and  reports  to  the  Comite  when  he 
finds  a  drama  worthy  of  consideration.  There  ought,  it  seems,  to  be 
three  examiners  at  work  for  the  Comedie  Francaise,  but  at  present 
there  is  only  one,  who,  however,  is  doubtless  competent  for  his 
work,  which  appears  to  consist  in  the  indiscriminate  rejection 
of  plays.  There  is  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment to  produce  new  pieces ;  the  Committee  meets  but  very 
rarely;  and,  when  it  doe3  meet,  it  naturally  cannot  be  troubled 
with  the  works  of  unknown  men.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
very  difficult  for  authors  to  get  a  hearing,  and  even  when  the 
Committee  was  apparently  more  attentive,  the  late  of  the  few  who 
were  allowed  to  come  before  it  wa3  little  to  be  envied. 

From  the  article  in  the  Figaro  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
practice  of  discouraging  to  the  utmost  all  but  well-known  drama- 


tists has  become  well  established,  and  the  writer  gives  an  amusing 
!  account  of  the  treatment  of  two  young  men  who,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  sent  a  play  to  the  Theatre  Francais.  Their  case, 
which  he  apparently  considers  typical  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Committee  dealt  with  authors,  was  certainly  a  bard  one. 
The  examiner  was  greatly  pleased  with  their  production,  and 
reported  strongly  in  it3  favour.  They  naturally  expected  that  it 
would  shortly  be  heard  by  the  Committee  ;  but  they  had  to  wait' 
for  the  trilling  period  of  a  year  before  that  august  body  deigned  to 
take  any  notice  of  them.  At  last,  however,  they  were  summoned, 
and,  endeavouring  to  persuade  themselves  that  all  would  go  well, 
they  went  to  the  theatre  on  the  appointed  day.  They  arrived 
before  the  hour  which  had  been  named,  and  had  to  wait  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Committee  for  some  time,  during  which  they 
overheard  a  discussion  respecting  their  play  in  an  adjoining  room. 
At  last  the  members  of  the  Committee  appeared,  headed  by  the 
manager,  who  first  of  all  told  the  young  men  very  sharply  that 
they  had  kept  the  Committee  waiting  ;  and  then,  when  he  found 
that  they  had  not  brought  a  copy  of  their  play  with  them,  informed 
them  that  the  reading  must  be  put  off,  as  there  was  not  time  to 
look  for  the  manuscript  which  had  been  deposited  at  the  theatre. 
He  and  his  colleagues  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  one  of 
the  authors,  indignant  at  what  he  rightly  thought  to  be  a  subter- 
fuge, opened  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room,  where  the  manuscript 
was  lying  open  on  the  table.  The  amiable  and  truthful  director 
put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  be  could,  and  the  play  was  read  ; 
but  only  two  of  the  actors  present  gave  any  signs  of  attention  or 
approval,  and  when  the  reading  was  concluded,  the  Committee, 
after  a  nominal  deliberation,  rejected  the  piece. 

Of  course  the  examiner  may  have  been  wrong,  and  may  have 
formed  too  favourable  a  judgment  on  the  drama  submitted  to  him  ; 
but  a  piece  which  produced  a  deep  impression  on  a  highly  skilled 
literary  judge  can  scarcely  have  deserved  utterly  contemptuous 
treatment ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  showed  a  deter- 
mination to  discourage  young  authors  which  was  doubtless  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  usage.  If  the  writer  in  the  Figaro  is  to 
be  believed,  the  chances  of  unknown  dramatists  are  now  just  the 
same  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  Comite  de  Lecture  behaved 
in  the  singular  manner  which  has  been  described.  It  is  true 
that  authors  would  not  now  be  exposed  to  wanton  insolence ;  but 
they  only  escape  it  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  who  has  to  do 
without  dinner  escapes  indigestion.  The  present  Committee  dees 
not  go  through  the  form  of  listening  to  pieces  and  reject  them 
suinniarily  without  any  regard  to  their  merits,  because  matters  are 
now  so  arranged  that  new  pieces,  unless  written  by  authors  of 
great  celebrity,  never  reach  them.  If  M.  Sardou  or  M.  Dumas 
thinks  fit  to  offer  a  play,  well  and  good  ;  but  those  who  are  as  yet 
unknown,  and  who  can  only  ask  that  their  work,  shall  be  judged 
on  its  merits,  may  petition  in  vain  for  a  hearing  at  the  theatre  in 
the  Hue  Richelieu.  They  may  make  themselves  famous  and  then 
come  ;  but  the  Theatre  Francais  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  men 
of  genius  or  promise  until  their  powers  are  known  to  the  world. 
In  other  words,  the  institution  which  is  supposed  to  poster  dra- 
matic ability  refuses  to  recognize  ability  until,  owing  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  managers  with  no  State  aid,  it  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  very  grave  fault  is 
committed  by  those  who  direct  a  national  theatre  when  they  thus 
ignore  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  and  stultify  the  whole 
theory  on  which  the  endowment  of  theatres  is  founded,  by  behav- 
ing in  a  manner  from  which  it  can  only  be  inferred  that  they  will 
incur  no  responsibility,  run  no  risks,  and  do  not  consider  them- 
selves competent  to  pronounce  on  the  powers  of  untried  writers. 
We  have  drawn  attention  to  these  serious  shortcomings  with 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Theatre  Francais  are  charged,  and  to  the 
discontent  which  their  conduct  ha3  caused,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  which  has  been  expressed  for  the 
Comedie  Francaise  as  an  institution  has  been  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, and  that  an  endowed  theatre,  with  every  possible  advantage, 
may  disgust  clever  men  with  the  stage,  instead  of  attracting 
them  to  it.  If  by  extraordinary  good  fortune  difficulties  which 
seem  absolutely  insuperable  could  be  overcome,  and  if  London  pos- 
sessed a  theatre  corresponding  to  the  Theatre  Francais,  plays  might 
be  more  fitly  represented  than  they  now  are;  but  with  regard  to 
authors  there  would  very  likely  be  the  same  failure  to  exercife 
discrimination,  and  the  same  complete  want  of  enterprise,  that  there 
have  been  in  France.  Without  any  desire  whatever  to  depreciate 
English  actors,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
more  judicious  and  more  devoted  to  art  than  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  They  would  in  all  probability 
make  the  same  error  ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  error  of  the  Comadie  Francaise  is  one  which  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  prevent.  Theoretically  the  system  of  the 
famous  Theatre  is  a  very  good  one,  and  little  liable  to  abuse.  A 
carefully  selected  body  of  men,  chosen  from  amongst  actors  of  the 
highest  ability  and  of  great  experience,  is  entrusted  with  the 
:  task  of  deciding  on  new  pieces,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  a 
better  tribunal  could  hardly  be  found.  Its  members  have  neces- 
sarily a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  ought  to  have  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  that  kind  of  literary  excellence  which  is 
effective  on  the  stage.  A  committee  of  literary  men  would  no 
doubt  be  better  qualified  in  some  respects,  but  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  its  decrees  enforced,  as  actors  in  the 
first  rank  directing  a  great  theatre  would  probably  decline 
to  accept  with  implicit  obedience  plays  concerning  which  they 
had  not  been  consulted,  and  would  practically  remain  the 
|  judges.    It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  actor3  would  have 
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a  much  more  substantial  motive  than  literary  men  of  high  posi- 
tion could  ever  have  for  undertaking  a  difficult  and  ungrateful 
task.  To  obtain  the  services  of  the  latter,  indeed,  would  probably 
be  found  impossible.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  then,  how  any  plan 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  Comedie  Franeaise  could  be 
adopted,  and  yet  that  plan  has  been  found  for  some  time  to  work 
extremely  ill.  At  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  theatres  there 
is  no  opening  for  young  writers  of  ability,  and  seemingly  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  evil,  which  must  continue  until  actors  become  more 
enterprising,  more  intelligent,  more  thoughtful  of  the  true  interests 
of  their  art.  It  may  be  some  little  time  before  this  improvement 
takes  place,  and  while  there  are  such  grievous  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  the  Comedie  Franeaise,  those  Englishmen  who  regret  that 
we  have  nothing  resembling  it  may  derive  some  consolation  from 
observing  that  the  great  endowed  Theatre  is  in  one  respect  no 
better,  apparently,  than  the  commonplace  establishments  which  are 
managed  merely  on  ordinary  commercial  principles. 


A  SILESIAN  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

INHERE  is  a  dismal  tract  of  country  between  the  German 
-  Ocean  and  the  mountains  of  Saxony,  bordered  on  the  west 
by  Holland  and  on  the  east  by  Poland,  which  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  Prussian  kingdom.  Berlin  is  placed  in  its  midst,  and  no 
one  who  has  travelled  by  daylight  from  Hamburg  or  Bremen  to 
that  most  uninteresting  of  European  capitals  can  fail  to  under- 
stand some  at  least  of  the  causes  which  combine  to  form  the 
singularly  unimaginative  character  of  the  ordinary  North-German. 
An  immense  sand}-  plain  on  which  verdure  and  cultivation  are 
principally  represented  by  melancholy  pine  forests,  and  which  is 
sparsely  dotted  with  tiny  red-roofed  villages ;  no  welcome  hill  to 
break  the  oppressive  monotony  of  the  distant  horizon — such  is  the 
landscape  which  for  mile  after  mile  stupefies  the  faculties  of  the 
unlucky  traveller.  After  such  a  journey  we  can  but  feel  that  the 
ugliness  and  the  dreariness  of  the  capital  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things. 

Our  destination,  however,  lies  south  of  Berlin,  and  as  the  train 
speeds  onwards  we  notice  with  relief  some  undulations,  even 
reaching  the  dignity  of  low  hills,  and  the  range  of  the  Riesen 
Gebirge,  which  forms  the  Bohemian  frontier,  shows  faintly  blue 
before  us.  In  the  nearer  distance  rises  a  curious  conical  hill,  de- 
Jacked  from  any  range,  and  apparently  an  outlier  of  the  Saxon 
volcanic  system.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  basalt,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ancient  crater  are  to  be  found  perfectly  fresh-looking 
seorirc.  Basaltic  columns  are  often  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
hish  roads  of  the  district,  and  the  hard  volcanic  rock  is  in  some 
request  for  road- making.  Presently,  as  we  are  bumping  along  the 
paving  of  the  Landstrasse,  we  perceive  a  much  pleasanter-looking 
division  of  the  road,  free  from  pavement;  but  we  are  not  allowed 
to  shirk  the  jolting,  for  that  is  the  Sommenvcg,  and  must  only  be 
used  in  dry  weather ;  and  somehow,  at  whatever  season  of  the 
year  we  find  ourselves  on  that  road,  it  is  never  the  right  time  for 
the  Sommerweg.  But  even  long  German  miles  must  come  to  an 
end  at  last,  and  after  passing  the  little  white  church  with  its  red 
roof  and  tiny  spire,  the  carriage  draws  up  before  a  good-sized 
house,  originally  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross,  but  somewhat  altered 
by  modern  hands  since  the  Knights  of  St.  John  built  it  some 
centuries  back.  Its  date  is  not  known,  but  it  succeeded  an  "  Alte 
Schloss,"  the  moat  of  which  still  surrounds  a  tree-covered  islet. 
The  first  domestic  fact  which  strikes  us  is  the  exceedingly  small 
stature  of  the  men  servants;  the  footman,  clad  in  a  marvel- 
lous green  livery  turned  up  with  racoon  fur,  knee-breeches,  and 
gaiters,  stands  about  five  feet  high,  and  the  coachman  is  smaller 
still.  It  is  explained  by  our  hosts  that  the  taller  men  are  more 
liable  to  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  fight  for  their  Vaterland,  where- 
as these  small  people  would  only  be  called  out  in  the  case  of  a  very 
pressing  emergency.  So  there  is  an  amiable  rivalry  among  the 
great  ladies  as  to  who  shall  secure  the  shortest  servant.  The 
great  feature  in  the  day  is  undoubtedly  dinner,  which  takes 
place  at  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  food  is  of  that 
frightfully  substantial  kind  wherein  the  German  nation  ex- 
cels. The  length  of  the  meal  on  occasion  of  a  party  is  appalling, 
and  it  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  rudeness  if  one  of  the  unfortunate 
guests  finds  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  ample  justice  to  every  dish. 
Two  gastronomic  delicacies  belong  especially  to  Silesia;  one  is 
Pumpernickel,  the  blackest  rye  bread,  which,  eaten  with  cheese,  is 
not  unpalatable ;  the  other,  Spickgans,  being  salted  strips  of  raw 
goose,  is  somewhat  startling  to  an  English  mind,  but  it  is  eaten 
with  iufinite  gusto  by  all  classes  of  the  natives.  There  is  a  fish, 
said  to  be  only  found  in  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries,  which  is  in 
some  request — it  is  the  Sande,  or  pike-perch.  As  in  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  so  also  here,  the  fish  appears  about  the  middle  of 
dinner.  After  their  coffee  the  gentlemen  play  a  kind  of  long 
whist  for  small  points,  while  the  ladies,  left  to  themselves,  knit, 
talk,  and  play  or  sing.  About  seven  or  eight  there  is  supper,  and 
towards  ten  the  guests  depart.  Some  of  the  more  modern- 
minded  people  are  beginning  to  shorten  these  wearisome  enter- 
tainments, but  they  are  still  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent  in 
the  country. 

Our  host  probably  fills  the  office  of  Amtsvorstehe};  in  which  he 
combines  the  duties  of  magistrate  and  policeman.  lie  has  to 
settle  disputes  between  masters  and  servants,  husbands  and  wives  ; 
to  fix  the  day  of  any  village  festivity,  such  as  the  Schutz-feste ;  to 
give  permission  for  a  dance  at  a  public-house ;  and  to  arrest  and 


imprison  any  suspicious  characters  whom  he  may  come  across. 
Just  now,  when  the  dread  of  Socialism  is  influencing  so  strongly 
the  mind  of  the  Government,  this  last  duty  is  no  sinecure.  Any 
one  who,  on  being  questioned,  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  himself,  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  magistrate's  pleasure. 
The  prison  consists  of  a  room  at  the  back  of  a  cottage  close  by, 
where  the  prisoner  is  well  lodged  and  fed ;  and  in  one  instance 
within  our  knowledge,  where  the  Herr  Baron  is  the  most  amiable 
of  mortals,  the  culprit  was  sent  on  his  journey  the  next  day  fur- 
nished for  his  physical  and  spiritual  improvement  with  some  cigars 
and  a  New  Testament.  Where  the  power  is  exercised  leniently,  as  in 
this  case,  the  system  may  not  work  badly;  but  it  seems  a  dangerous 
weapon  to  place  in  the  hands  of  practically  irresponsible  persons, 
and  one  can  but  tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  may  happen  when 
the  iron  hand  that  now  crushes  out  all  liberty  of  thought  and 
action  shall  be  relaxed  in  death,  and  when  weaker  wills  may  in  vain 
strive  to  stem  the  torrent  so  long  repressed  by  force.  For  liberty 
does  not  exist  in  Prussia  in  any  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
word.  A  peasant  may  not  build  a  cottage  on  his  own  land  with- 
out a  previous  visit  from  the  Government  inspector  to  ascertain 
that  the  precise  legal  distance  from  the  road  (not  what  we  call  a 
high  road,  but  simply  a  foot-path  through  the  fields)  is  not  in- 
fringed. A  farmer  may  be  compelled  to  keep  the  servant  with 
whom  he  has  quarrelled.  There  is  incessant  petty  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  private  persons.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  ob- 
jections occasionally  made  to  the  decisions  of  a  bench  of  English 
county  magistrates,  surely  it  would  be  a  far  worse  state  of  things 
were  single  squires  allowed  to  enforce  the  law  on  their  own  estates 
with  no  formality  or  check  of  any  kind. 

The  village  consists  of  three  divisions — Oher,  Mi/tel,  and  Nieder 
— but  the  houses  are  nearly  continuous,  and  its  total  length  must 
be  four  miles.  The  houses  are  all  detached,  and  each  stands  in 
its  own  little  plot  of  ground;  a  little  further  back  a  second  smaller 
building  is  usually  to  be  seen,  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the 
parents  when  the  eldest  son  marries.  They  are  all  built  of  wood 
and  plaster,  in  something  of  the  same  style  as  the  picturesque 
farmhouses  in  some  of  our  midland  counties,  with  deeply  over- 
hanging eaves.  A  dog  is  always  tied  up  near  the  house,  and 
there  are  usually  a  few  cows,  sometimes  goats.  The  peasants  ap- 
pear well-to-do  and  industrious  ;  but  they  drink  a  great  deal  of 
the  highly  intoxicating  Schnapps  distilled  from  potatoes,  which  are 
grown  for  this  purpose  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  district,  and 
drunkenness  is  but  too  common.  The  early  or  late  arrival  of  the 
postman  is  supposed  to  be  according  to  the  number  of  houses 
where  he  has  been  treated  to  Schnapps  that  morning.  There  is 
apparently  an  almost  total  absence  of  religious  feeling  among  the 
peasantry.  Very  few  attend  the  Sunday  services,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  attractive  by  their  liveliness  ;  and  the  Herr  Pastor,  a 
well-meaning  man  of  the  Dissenting-minister  type,  has  little  in- 
fluence with  them.  Sunday  is  not  observed  more  strictly  than  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  only  perceptible  difference  being 
that  it  is  not  considered  correct  in  Silesia  for  gentlemen  to  go  out 
shooting  on  Sundays  ;  but  it  is  the  favourite  day  for  dinner  parties. 
The  Government  schoolmasters  are  often  professed  infidels,  besides 
being  a  very  ignorant  set  of  men  ;  and  the  children  grow  up  wild, 
and  ready  to  receive  any  mischievous  teaching  that  may  come  in 
their  way. 

All  about  the  district  are  scattered  villages  of  the  Wends,  a 
Slav  race  who  have  retained  their  own  language,  habits,  and  dress 
in  the  midst  of  the  German  population  for  many  centuries.  They 
are  curious-looking  folk,  short  and  square,  with  high  cheekbones  ; 
they  intermarry  and  live  entirely  among  themselves.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  two  villages  of  the  same  name  a  mile  or  two- 
apart,  called  Deutsch  and  Windisch  so-and-so.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  Wends  only  became  Christian  in  the  last  generation,  and  that 
they  are  still  very  superstitious  with  regard  to  snakes,  which  they 
will  not  kill ;  it  is  said  that  some  hundreds  of  snakes  (we  presume 
of  a  harmless  kind)  once  spent  the  winter  curled  up  together  in  the 
lower  story  of  a  Wendish  dwelling.  These  strange  people  are 
looked  upon  with  considerable  antipathy  by  their  German  neigh- 
bours, and  most  likely  the  feeling  is  reciprocated,  as  the  Wends 
must  consider  themselves  the  original  possessors  of  the  country. 

People  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
superfluous  female  population  may  take  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  one  of  those   institutions,  peculiar  to  North 
Germany,  for  the  maintenance  of  destitute  ladies  of  high  birth. 
Since  a  well-born  German  girl  can  by  no  means  condescend  to 
earn  her  bread,  and  since  the  number  of  noble  paupers  is  large, 
benevolent  men  have  built  and  endowed  many  a  Stift  in  Silesia 
and  Saxony  for  their  reception.    The  appointment  of  the  ladies  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee;  but  each  must  have  a  certain  number 
of  quarterings,  and  sometimes  preference  is  given  to  "  Founder's 
kin  " ;  the  number  is  limited,  and  at  the  head  is  a  Stiftshofmeistcrin, 
who  is  appointed  hy  the  Crown,  and  who  in  virtue  of  her  office 
takes  a  high  rauk  of  precedence  at  Court.    The  ladies  need  not  be 
orphans,  and  if  their  parents  are  alive  they  spend  so  many  months 
in  the  year  with  them  ;  if  they  marry,  a  suitable  dowry  is  provided 
for  them.     In  many  cases  they  spend  their  whole  lives  in  the 
Stift.    The  Meisterin  has  absolute  control  over  the  others,  and  has 
to  keep  peace  and  order,  which  must  sometimes  be  a  difficult  task 
among  a  dozen  or  more  idle  women.    One  Stift,  which  is  just 
within  the  Saxon  frontier,  and  where  the  ladies  are  half  Saxons, 
half  Prussians,  is  on  a  palatial  scale.    It  was  built  about  two 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  grand  approach  of 
steps  and  terraces;  within  is  a  great  marble  hall  with  magnificent 
staircases  on  either  side.     On  the  first  floor  is  a  saloon  forty 
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feet  high,  with  a  painted  ceiling,  and  on  the  same  floor 
an  the"  guests*  rooms  and  the  Meisterin's  suite  of  apartments. 
The  ladies  arei lodged  above,  the  seniors  having  two  rooms;  they 
all  furnish  the  1001113  themselves,  and  very  pretty  many  of  them 
are.  They  have  their  private  laundry,  their  maids,  and  their 
carriages;  and,  in  fact,  every  luxury  to  which  their  birth  may 
be  considered  to  entitle  them."  The  endowment  funds  are  invested 
in  farms,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value ;  so  that  there  is 
absolutely  a  surplus  of  revenue.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
how  these  luxurious  institutions  would  fare  under  a  demo- 
cratic order  of  things.  Their  reason  d'etre,  is  not  likely  to  be 
perceived  by  any  but  the  aristocratic  class  for  whom  they  are 
founded,  and  whom  alone  they  benefit.  Wisely,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  the  Committee  has  recently  agreed  that  some  of  the 
superfluous  income  shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  school 
for  the  neighbouring  peasants'  children  ;  and  this  school  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Stift  grounds.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  interests 
and  occupations  among  the  ladies  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  powers  does  not  come  at  present  within  the 
German  scheme  of  female  education.  They  can  all  play  the 
piano  and  sing,  often  very  well ;  but  they  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  the  great  composers,  and  prefer  the  emptiest 
modern  music.  It  must  be  a  dreary  life  to  enter  upon  at  eighteen ; 
for  the  chances  of  marriage  are  not  very  many,  and  no  other 
career  is  open  to  them. 

As  far  as  a  foreigners  observations  go,  the  Prussian  social 
system  appears  to  be  in  a  most  precarious  condition.  The  lower 
classes  are  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  upheaval  ;  while  the  nobility 
is  crystallized,  with  its  mediaeval  institutions,  its  antiquated 
habits  of  thought,  and  its  utter  want  of  sympathy  with  any  class 
but  its  own.  The  "  Evangelisch "  form  of  faith  has  proved  an  utter 
failure,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  origin ;  it  is  dead 
already  with  respect  to  any  influence  it  may  have  over  the  people ; 
morality  is  undermined,  party  spirit  runs  high,  and  there  is  little 
feeling  of  security  in  the  country.  We  have  plenty  of  time  for 
reflection  on  these  and  kindred  topics  during  our  homeward  voyage 
from  one  of  the  Free  Cities  to  London,  which  we  reach  with  our 
feelings  of  attachment  to  our  native  laud  considerably  strengthened 
by  force  of  contrast. 


WINTER  OPERA. 

SINCE  we  "tost  noticed  the  autumn  performances  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  there  has  been  but  little  to  call  for  com- 
ment. There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  from  time  to  time  in 
the  band  and  chorus  ;  but  still  the  performances  have  been,  on  the 
■whole,  of  a  far  lower  standard  of  merit  than  any  which  have  been 
given  at  this  house  for  many  years  past ;  the  managers  apparently 
trusting  rather  for  their  audiences  to  the  curiosity  to  hear  Carmen, 
Aula,  and  Miffnon  than  to  the  attraction  of  varied  perform- 
ances well  done.  How  far  this  is  a  wise  policy  from  a  business 
point  of  view  the  experience  of  next  season  alone  can  show,  and  of 
course  the  general  management  of  the  enterprise  is  a  matter  for 
the  directors  only,  and  is  not  n  f-*  subject  for  detailed  criticism. 
We  can  only  regret  the  line  of  action  now  taken  at  Her  Majesty's 
in  the  interests  of  musical  art,  and  we  regret  it  the  more  deeply 
from  the  good  effect  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for, 
operatic  music  which  former  seasons  at  cheap  prices  at  this  theatre 
have  undoubtedly  produced. 

Amongst  the  lew  operas  other  than  Carmen,  Aula,  and  Miffnon, 
which  have  been  produced  this  season  is  Les  Huguenots,  which  was 
performed  some  time  ago.  Mile.  lima  di  Murska,  who  was  an- 
nounced as  Marguerite  de  Valois,  was  indisposed,  and  the  part 
was  sung  at  short  notice  by  Mile.  Marie  Lido,  who  sang  the  florid 
music  admirably  as  far  as  fluency  and  execution  are  concerned, 
but  whoso  voice  is  too  worn  to  enable  her  to  produce  much 
pleasure  in  her  hearers,  apart  from  pure  admiration  of  technical 
skill.  She  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  few  opportunities  for 
showing  dramatic  feeling  which  occur  in  the  music,  the  very  ex- 
pressive air  "  Ah  d'uua  tal  conquista,"  in  particular,  being  sung 
in  the  most  stolid  and  matter-of-fact  way.  Signor  Pinto  was  the 
Marcel,  and  showed  that  he  had  a  line  voice  and  good  method  of 
singing,  together  with  considerable  dramatic  feeling  and  some 
power  as  an  actor.  Want  of  study  of  the  music,  or  want  of  proper 
rehearsal,  or  perhaps  both,  led  him  into  one  or  two  unpleasant 
clips.  The  same  causes  probably  produced  the  same  effect  in 
Mr.  Carleton's  case.  His  performance  of  Nevers,  even  apart  from 
these  accidents,  was  tame  and  colourless,  and  his  singing  exhibited 
a  want  of  spirit  and  intention.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  Raoul, 
Signor  Fancelli ;  San  Bris,  Signor  Rota ;  Urbano,  Mme.  Tre- 
belli,  and  Valentina,  Mme.  Pappenheira — one  too  well  known  to 
need  much  comment.  We  may,  however,  observe  the  fact  that 
Mme.  Pappenheim's  intonation  was,  on  the  whole,  more  persis- 
tently faulty  than  usual,  and  also  notice  that  when  Mme.  Trebelli 
was  on  the  stage,  she  seemed  to  infuse  life,  intention,  and  even 
time  into  all  around  her,  including  chorus  and  orchestra,  which  at 
all  other  times  were  remarkable  for  coarseness,  want  of  attack, 
and  raggedness  of  time.  The  tempi  selected  by  the  conductor 
often  appeared  to  us  to  be  faulty,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Chorale,''  which,  from  its  first  appearance  in  tho  overture  to  the 
last  time  of  its  repetition  in  the  opera,  was  dragged  most  painfully; 
whilst  the  pretty  ballet  and  chorus  of  bathers  i"  Marguerite  de 
Vtilois's  garden  had  all  its  meaning  and  poetry  destroyed  by  being 
as  painfully  hurried.    The  bad  attack  of  the  chorus  produced  the 


worst  possible  effect  in  the  "  Benediction  of  the  Poniards,"  the 
sudden  forte  after  tho  chorus  have  retired  up  the  stage  having  its 
effect  entirely  spoilt  by  this  fault,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
redeemed  by  the  accuracy  of  the  sudden  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
same  passage,  which  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  showed 
that,  with  more  careful  preparation,  tho  chorus  would  bo  capable 
of  really  singing  well. 

Soon  after  this  performance  of  Les  Huguenots,  Mme.  lima  di 
Murska  having  recovered  from  her  indisposition  appeared  as 
Gilda  in  Verdi's  Rigoletto.  Her  singing  was  not  only  admirable 
from  the  great  vocal  skill  displayed,  but  was  also  agreeable,  so 
well  did  she  manage  her  voice  ;  every  weak  point  in  which  was 
concealed,  not  only  with  perfect  technical  skill,  but  so  as  to 
produce  a  pleasant  artistic  effect.  Mme.  lima  di  Murska's 
dramatic  powers  and  peculiarities  are  too  well  known  to 
call  for  much  criticism.  In  this  part,  as  in  all  others, 
her  strongly  marked  personal  individuality  completely  masked 
any  attempt  which  she  may  have  made  to  identify  herself 
with  the  character.  Signor  Pantaleoni  sang  Rigoletto,  and 
his  performance  was,  on  the  whole,  admirable.  His  fine  voice 
and  good  method  were  well  shown  in  the  music,  his  dramatic 
representation  of  the  character  both  by  acting  and  by  expression 
in  his  singing  was  excellent,  and  he  produced  the  full  effect  to  be 
obtained  from  the  situation  in  the  great  scene  with  the  courtiers 
after  Gilda  has  been  carried  off.  He  failed,  as  most  representa- 
tives of  this  part  do,  to  produce  much  effect  on  the  audience  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  act,  when  Eigoletto  discovers  that  he 
has  been  helping  the  Duke's  friends  to  carry  off  his  own  daughter, 
and  this  failure  is  possibly  due  to  the  form  of  the  scene.  Rigo- 
letto has  to  go  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  enter  Gilda's  room,  the 
gallery  outside  of  which  is  so  high  that,  were  he  to  sing  the  words 
"  Ah  la  maledizione,"  and  swoon  in  this  place,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  fix  the  attention  of  the  spectators  ;  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  come  down  this  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the  stage  before 
doing  so,  which  produces  a  pause  fatal  to  the  dramatic  effect. 
Signor  Fancelli  was  the  Duke,  and  Mme.  Trebelli  repeated  her 
wonderful  performance  of  the  small  part  of'Maddalena.  Signor  Pinto 
appeared  as  Sparafucile.  We  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  in  this  part  when  he  has  by  study  and  rehearsal  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  music  and  its  relation  to  the  other 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts,  and  we  therefore  defer  any  notice 
of  his  performance.  The  general  execution  of  the  opera  exhibited 
the  defects  which  we  have  before  noticed  on  other  occasions.  The 
band  perhaps  showed  a  slight  gain  of  attack  and  precision,  but 
still  was  far  from  good,  whilst  the  chorus  was  quite  as  bad  as  at 
any  part  of  this  autumn  season. 

On  Friday,  November  21,  after  having  been  announced  and 
withdrawn  the  week  before,  Weber's  Oberon  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  this  season.  It  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed 
that  the  postponement  was  to  enable  further  rehearsals  to  be  had, 
so  that  the  work  might  be  presented  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
theatre ;  but,  if  such  extra  rehearsals  have  taken  place,  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  appear  to  have  produced  much  effect,  for  the  whole 
performance  was  more  like  an  early  rehearsal  of  a  new  work 
than  the  first  performance  in  a  season  of  a  well-known  opera 
which  had  been  played  in  the  same  theatre  only  a  year  ago.  That 
such  carelessness  should  be  shown  in  the  case  of  the  only  work  in 
the  list  of  living  operas  which  was  written  expressly  for  London 
to  a  libretto  by  an  English  author,  and  produced  with  a  com- 
pany mainly  composed  of  English  artists,  does  discredit  to  our 
character  as  a  music-loving  nation.  But  little  reverence  has  been 
shown  for  either  the  composer  or  the  dramatic  ideas  of  the 
librettist  in  the  wholesale  and  ill-judged  cuts  which  have  been 
made,  and  have  reduced  the  story,  never  perhaps  too  clear  or  of 
too  strong  interest,  to  an  amorphous  mass  of  magical  effects  and 
irrelevant  incidents  which  may  almost  be  compared  to  the  libretto 
of  the  Zauberflbtc.  In  the  performance  which  we  are  now  noticing, 
almost  every  detail  showed  want  of  proper  preparation ;  the  stage 
machinery  worked  badly  or  not  at  all,  the  curtain  fell  before  its 
time  and  rose  too  late,  the  ballet  were  uncertain  and  hesitating, 
the  chorus  ragged  and  out  of  time  and  tune,  the  band  by  no  means 
good,  and  the  singers  uncertain  and  anxious.  Indeed,  Signor  Fan- 
celli's  nervous  eagerness  in  watching  for  his  cues  was  contagious, 
and  produced  a  corresponding  feeling  of  anxiety  among  the  audi- 
ence. It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  him  to  say  at  once  that  his  great 
care  prevented  him  from  sinning  often  against  time,  and  indeed  his 
whole  performance  of  Sir  Huon  was  extremely  good.  Mme.  Pap- 
penheim  appears  as  Reiza,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  much 
to  help  the  lame  general  performance  ;  the  general  uncertainty  of 
time  and  intonation  encouraged  her  great  fault  of  singing  out  of 
tune, and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion  she  obviously  suffered 
too  much  under  the  apprehension  of  an  absolute  breakdown  of  the 
whole  music  to  be  able  to  display  the  dramatic  feeling  which  she 
undoubtedly  possesses.  Her  delivery  of  "Ocean,  mighty  monster  "was 
tame  and  wearisome  to  the  last  degree,  and  in  short  the  excellences 
which  we  noticed  in  the  performance  of  this  part  last  year  were 
omitted,  the  blame  lying  certainly  more  on  her  surroundings  than 
on  herself.  Signor  Pantaleoni  was  the  Sherasmin,  and  by  his  per- 
formance increased  the  good  opinion  which  we  had  already  formed 
of  his  abilities  ;  his  histrionic  representation  of  the  character  was 
quiet  and  manly  without  being  dull,  and  he  showed  considerable 
humour  without  being  obtrusive.  He  knew  the  music  and  sang 
it  steadily,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  feeling ;  and  if  much 
of  his  success  with  the  audience  was  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  time  he  was  on  the  stage  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  support 
of  Mme.  Trebelli,  yet  a  very  huge  share  was  due  to  his  personal 
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powers,  and  the  artistic  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  work. 
Mine.  Trebelli's  representation  of  Fatima  went  far  in  saving  the 
performance  from  failure.  Not  only  did  she  display  as  usual 
the  perfection  of  vocalization  and  strong  dramatic  talent,  but 
she  exercised  to  the  full  her  power,  which  we  have  noticed  above, 
of  compelling  all  around  her  to  do  well ;  the  only  possible  criti- 
cism being  that  her  performance  was  worthy  of  herself.  The  part 
of  Puck  was  taken  by  Mile.  Barnadelli.  She  has  a  contralto  voice 
which  is  in  parts  of  great  beauty,  but  which  is  of  very  unequal 
quality  ;  her  vocalization  leads  us  to  suppose  that  she  has  not  as  yet 
had  much  training,  so  that,  should  she  have  the  wisdom  to  devote 
some  time  to  study,  her  voice  may  gain  uniformity  of  tone. 
At  present  we  fear  that  she  cannot  hope  for  much  success. 
The  mermaid's  song  was  set  down  for  Mile.  Stelzner,  but  we 
cannot  say  how  she  sang  the  music,  as,  from  some  mistake  about 
the  cue,  this  song  broke  down  so  completely  that  many  a  conductor 
would  have  stopped  the  performance  and  recommenced  the  move- 
ment. Signor  Li  Calsi  preferred,  however,  to  go  on ;  and,  after 
some  of  the  most  terrible  noise  and  discord  ever  heard  in  an  opera- 
house,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  some  sort  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  singer  and  his  orchestra. 

Signor  Frapolli  being  indisposed,  the  part  of  Oberon  was  taken, 
"at  very  short  notice,"  by  Signor  Carrion.  His  beautiful  voice,  of 
true  tenor  quality,  suited  the  music  admirably,  and  he  sang  the 
part  skilfully  and  steadily.  We  can  only  hope  that  he  will  not  be 
led  into  the  popular  error  that  strength  means  loudness,  and  so  be 
tempted  to  force  his  voice ;  for,  should  he  do  so,  we  venture  to 
prophesy  that  its  beauty  of  quality  will  disappear,  and  that  the 
fatal  tremolo  will  seize  on  him.  Strength  can  be  indicated  by 
feeling  and  expression  in  the  music,  backed  up  by  good  acting, 
without  shouting  and  screaming ;  and  really  intelligent  musical 
amateurs  are  better  satisfied  with  a  note  of  agreeable  quality, 
steadily  sung,  in  correct  tune  and  of  moderate  loudness,  than  with 
one  sung  loudly  and  unsteadily,  even  though  it  may  be  produced 
from  a  register  to  which  it  does  not  naturally  belong. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.* 

rriHE  brief  preface  prefixed  to  the  present  collection  of  letters 
-L  written  by  Dickens  is  signed  by  the  two  ladies  whose 
affectionate  care  has  contributed  their  own  treasured  possessions  and 
brought  together  and  arranged  the  other  materials  for  their  work. 
It  is  in  no  way  intended  to  supersede  or  to  rebuke  the  well-known 
biography  of  his  friend  by  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  the  merits  of 
which,  except  that  it  is  incomplete  as  to  correspondence,  are 
admitted.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion some  one  ventured  to  call  this  Life,  in  chemical  language, 
a  Bi-forsterate  of  Dickens,  because  it  seemed  as  if  the  personal 
element  of  the  biographer  himself  occupied  too  large  a  place, 
and  the  subject  of  the  book  was  not  shown  sufficiently  in 
his  relation  to  other  persons.  This  name  had,  of  course,  more 
of  smartness  than  of  precise  truth  in  it ;  nevertheless  it  served 
to  express  a  general  feeling  that  justice  had  not  been  done  to 
Dickens  in  those  portions  of  his  life  which  did  not  come  into  close 
contact  with  that  of  his  historian,  and  in  those  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter which  could  not  be  exhibited  in  his  dealing  with  publishers, 
and  in  his  performances  as  author,  journalist,  and  public  reader. 
The  result  was,  in  fact,  something  perhaps  harder  and  less  genial  than 
the  reality.  There  was  clearly  room  lor  another  likeness — a  softer 
one,  and  one  more  delicately  touched.  This  is  now  given  in  his  own 
letters,  and  it  may  fairly  be  hung  side  by  side  with  the  former  por- 
trait without  disparagement  to  either.  Doth  are  the  result  of  the  in- 
tention to  display  the  original  in  the  most  favourable  light.  The 
two  pictures  are  in  perfect  keeping,  and  may  be  viewed  and  studied 
together  with  advantage  to  both.  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if 
they  widely  ditfered,  for  the  materials  used  are  to  some  extent 
common  to  both.  Several  of  the  letters  now  given  for  the  first 
time  at  length  were  used  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  there  are  letters 
from  Dickens  to  him  which  were  not  printed  in  his  biography. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volumes  is  much  to  be  commended. 
The  letters  are  divided  into  convenient  groups,  and  each  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  explanatory  matter  which  helps  at  once  to  link 
them  together  and  to  make  them  serve  as  a  sort  of  irregular 
biography,  as  well  as  to  indicate,  when  necessary,  the  persons  to 
whom  and  the  occasions  upon  which  the  letters  were  written.  The 
inconvenience  of  footnotes  is  in  this  way  very  felicitously  avoided, 
and  the  whole  can  be  read  pleasantly  and  without  interruption. 

There  are  several  series  of  letters,  some  of  them  dating  from  the 
time  when  Dickens  began  to  know  people  who  were  worth  know- 
ing, and  extending  to  the  date  of  his  own  death,  or  to  that  of  his 
Correspondents.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  formed  by 
the  letters  addressed  to  Macready,  beginning  in  1 837.  The  first  is  an 
invitation  to  a  little  dinner  to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  Pickwick, 
and  the  latest  is  to  be  found  among  the  last  now  printed.  One  of 
these  is  irresistibly  droll.  It  was  written  soon  after  Macready's 
retirement  to  Sherborne  on  leaving  the  stage,  and  treats  him  as  a 
country  gentleman,  ignorant  of  London,  who  may  perhaps  have  to 
come  up  to  it  as  member  for  his  county.    He  is  warned  against 
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the  dangers  of  the  metropolis ;  he  is  not  to  ask  his  way  except 
from  a  policeman,  whom  he  can  recognize  by  his  "  being  dressed 
in  blue,  and  by  the  top  of  his  hat  being  made  of  sticking-plaster." 
He  must  not  bet  with  pea-and-thimble  men.  He  is  advised  to  go 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  is  told  it  is  near  the  Strand,  and  so  on. 
Finally  there  is  a  postscript — "  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  black 
equestrian  figure  you  will  see  at  Charing  Cross,  as  you  go  down  to 
the  House,  is  a  statue  of  King  Charles  the  First."  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent vein  from  this  is  the  letter  written  to  the  same  friend 
on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  which  is  a  model  of  all 
that  should,  and  of  all  that  should  not,  be  expressed  upon  such  an 
occasion.  Immediately  preceding  this  is  another  letter  of  the 
same  kind,  written  to  his  friend  Mrs,  Watson,  of  Rockingham 
Castle,  on  the  death  of  her  husband ;  as  sympathetic  and  as 
judicious  in  its  topics  as  the  other,  but  altogether  a  different 
letter;  each  affording  evidence  of  its  having  been  carefully 
devised  in  the  manner  best  suited  in  the  particular  case  to  effect 
its  object. 

The  letters  to  Cattermole  and  other  artists  engaged  in  the  illus- 
tration of  his  works  show  the  thoroughness  with  which  Dickens 
always  addressed  himself  to  the  performance  of  everything  he 
took  in  hand.  His  motto  was,  "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  ia 
worth  doing  well."  It  was  the  same  with  him  in  the  business  and 
in  the  amusements  of  his  life.  His  belief  in  it  was  especially  shown 
when  he  was  getting  up  and  presiding  over  the  private  and  quasi- 
private  theatrical  performances  in  which  he  excelled  so  much  both 
as  actor  and  manager.  That  stage-carpenter  uttered  a  serious  truth 
who  said  to  Dickens,  without  seeing  the  comic  side  of  his 
remark,  "  Ah,  sir,  it's  a  universal  observation  in  the  profession,  sir, 
that  it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  public  when  you  took  to  writing 
books !  "  A  great  many  of  the  letters  now  published  relate  to 
these  theatricals.  We  might  almost  say  too  many ;  but  only 
because  there  are  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  exhibit 
Dickens  as  he  was  when  promoting  or  preparing  the  entertain- 
ments of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul,  and  that  more  space 
might  otherwise  have  been  left  to  show  him  as  he  was  when  not 
so  engaged.  The  imperious  love  of  doin  r  all  things  well,  and  his 
strong  confidence  in  himself  as  being  the  person  best  fitted  by 
nature  to  do  them  well,  is  amusingly  illustrated  when  he  explains 
to  Cattermole  the  arrangements  for  the  earliest  of  these  per- 
formances. It  took  place  at  what  was  then  Miss  Kelly's  little 
theatre  in  Soho.  "  The  admission  will  be  by  cards  of  in- 
vitation ;  nobody  can  ask  any  person  without  the  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  the  rest,  my  objection  being  final."  Indeed 
the  singular  success  of  the  dramatic  performances  under- 
taken by  Dickens  largely  depended  upon  the  personal  trouble  he 
took  about  them,  and  his  readiness  to  assume  absolute  authority, 
responsibility,  and  direction.  The  want  of  these  is  a  frequent 
source  of  failure  in  such  attempts;  as  it  is  in  other  more  impor- 
tant affairs.  Nor  can  these  qualities  of  Dickens  be  regarded  with- 
out deep  interest  when  it  is  recollected  under  what  circumstances 
in  early  life  his  characteristic  independence  and  self-reliance  were 
probably  formed.  The  hard  lot  of  his  early  boyhood  was  endured 
by  him  with  more  than  manly  dignity  and  patience,  and  for  a 
time  he  lived  under  conditions  which  might  have  been  permanently 
degrading,  if  his  nature  had  been  capable  of  degradation.  How 
the  predilection  to  be  always  the  first  among  those  about  him,  and 
with  whom  he  was  in  any  way  concerned,  was  tempered  by  the 
most  kindly  spirit,  is  amply  shown  in  this  collection  of  letters. 

One  correspondent  stands  apart  from  the  rest,  as  always  residing 
at  a  distance,  and  forming  no  part  of  the  habitual  society  of  which 
Dickens  was  the  centre.  In  the  summer  of  1846  he  made  the 
friendship  of  M.  de  Cerjat  of  Lausanne,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
maintained  a  constant  exchange  of  letters  every  year.  On  his 
side  Dickens  furnished  the  annals  of  his  own  family  life,  and  also 
entered  into  public  and  political  topics  more  seriously  than  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  custom  to  do  with  less  remote  acquaint- 
ances. In  1849  the  frightful  scenes  at  the  hanging  of  the  Mannings 
led  him  to  dwell  on  the  expediency  of  private  executions.  He 
despairs  of  getting  the  change  made,  "  the  Whig  motto  when  in 
office  being  '  laissez  /aire.'  I  think  Peel  might  do  it,  if  he  came 
in."  In  1855  the  Crimean  war  is  deplored  as  interfering  with  the 
prosecution  of  domestic  reforms;  but  he  adds,  " For  all  this  it  is 
an  indubitable  fact,  I  conceive,  that  Russia  mt/st  be  stopped,  and 
that  the  future  peace  of  the  world  renders  the  war  imperative 
upon  us."  During  the  Civil  war  in  America  Dickens  seems  to 
have  been  with  the  South  rather  than  with  the  North,  and  wrote 
in  February  1861  : — "I  venture  to  predict  that  the  struggle 
of  violence  will  be  a  very  short  one,  and  will  be  soon  succeeded  by 
some  new  compact  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States." 
And  in  May  1863  he  writes: — "A  German  friend  just  come 
home  from  America,  maintains  that  the  conscription  will  succeed 
in  the  North,  and  that  the  war  will  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  I 
say  '  No,'  and  that  however  mad  and  villanous  the  North  is,  the 
war  will  finish  by  reason  of  its  not  supplying  soldiers." 

Although  in  politics  what  is  called  a  Liberal,  Dickens  always 
reserved  to  himself  entire  freedom  of  opinion.  The  cant  of 
the  humanitarian  was  as  hateful  to  him  as  any  other  cant,  and 
when  a  formidable  colonial  insurrection  had  been  promptly  and 
effectually  quelled,  he  did  not  join  in  the  outcry  which  prevailed 
at  the  time.    In  1865  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Cerjat : — 

Only  the  other  day  was  a  meeting  of  jaw-bones  of  asses  at  Manchester, 
to  censure  the  Jamaica  Governor  for  the  manner  of  putting  down  the  in- 
surrection !  So  we  are  badgered  about  New  Zealauders  and  Hottentots, 
as  if  they  were  identical  with  men  in  clean  shirts  at  Camberwell.  and  were 
to  be  bound  by  pen  and  ink  accordingly. 
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For  purposes  of  practical  benevolence  at  home  he  was  always  ready 
to  do  his  best  and  givo  his  best.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  persistent  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  upper  classes  to  be  found 
in  his  writings  must  have  largely  interfered  with  his  intentions,  and 
indeed  that  it  may  have  had  a  tendency  to  sever  those  whom  it 
must  have  been  his  real  wish  to  bring  together.  Abundant  as  were 
his  means  of  observation,  in  all  the  wonderful  variety  of  his 
characters  there  is  no  real  lady  or  gentleman.  His  Child's  History 
of  England  shows  how  little  he  was  capable  of  throwing  himself 
back  upon  the  past,  and  of  tracing  to  its  origin  the  fine  inheri- 
tance which  the  present  has  received  from  it.  Yet  there  are 
many  letters  in  these  volumes  to  show  how  full  he  could  be  of 
respect  and  loyalty,  and  of  his  anxiety  in  all  stations  to  render  to 
every  one  his  due.  The  courteous  reply  to  a  stranger  who  was 
disappointed  of  seats  at  a  reading  at  Dover  is  an  instance  of  this ; 
and  there  are  many  others. 

The  letters  to  Mr.  W.  II.  Wills,  so  long  associated  with  him  at 
the  otlice  of  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year  Round,  display 
the  pains  and  minute  care  taken  by  Dickens  as  an  editor,  as  well 
as  his  kindness  to  young  authors,  and  his  consideration  for  those 
in  his  employment.  It  is  not  surprising  that  fine  passages  of  descrip- 
tion should  constantly  be  met  with.  There  are  accounts  of  Genoa 
and  Venice,  of  a  remarkable  ascent  of  Vesuvius,  of  Niagara,  with 
always  some  fresh  and  original  touches  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  descriptions  of  the  same  places.  He  was  in  the  great  Staple- 
hurst  railway  accident  in  iS65,andthe  letter  to  his  friend  Mitton, 
giving  his  personal  narrative  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
the  volumes.  On  this,  and  on  other  occasions  of  lesser  peril,  the 
marvellous  presence  of  mind  of  Dickens  was  of  the  greatest  value 
to  others  and  to  himself. 

The  criticisms  on  public  actors  to  be  found  in  these  letters  are 
good  and  interesting  :  but  he  was  evidently  not  hopeful  about  the 
national  drama,  and  it  is  the  appearance  of  a  French  actor  (Fechter) 
upon  the  London  stage  which  gives  occasion  to  most  of  them. 
He  complains  of  the  want  of  an  eil'ective  and  harmonious  whole 
in  the  English  theatres,  and  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  music-halls 
upon  the  general  taste.  The  wonderfully  popular  and  successful 
American  readings  naturally  give  their  subject  to  many  of  the 
letters  of  the  latter  part  of  their  writer's  life,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  that  succession  of  overstrained  exertions  which  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  hasten  his  end ;  but  substantially  they  add  little  or 
nothing  to  what  had  previously  been  published  about  them. 

Two  collections  of  letters,  at  present  inaccessible,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  their  owners  from  England,  may  be  looked  forward  to 
as  likely  to  give  additional  value  to  future  editions.  These  are 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  Lyttons,  father  and  son,  and  those  of 
which  Sir  Henry  A.  Layard  was  the  recipient. 


GREENE'S  RUSSIAN  ARMY  IN  TURKEY.* 
{First  JYotice.) 

'  I  ^niS  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
J-  military  history  which  have  appeared  for  many  years.  Lieu- 
tenant Greene  brings  to  the  task  of  relating  theRusso-Turkish 
war  the  advantage  of  having  been  present  at  a  great  many  of  the 
most  important  operations,  including  the  third  battle  of  Plevna, 
the  bloody  actions  of  Shipkaat  the  end  of  August  1877,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Balkans  with  Gourko's  column  in  the  following  winter. 
He  appears  to  have  had  full  access  to  all  the  field  orders  issued,  and 
to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  principal  staff 
officers,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  prepare  a  strictly  accurate 
account  of  the  war  as  seen  from  the  Russian  side.  But  to  these 
advantages  his  book  shows  that  Mr.  Greene. adds  the  possession  of 
special  qualifications  for  undertaking  the  office  of  a  military 
critic  and  historian.  The  work  he  has  now  published  is  a  singu- 
larly clear  and  complete  record  of  the  war,  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  studied  by  every  officer  in  the  British  army,  for  it 
contains  a  great  many  most  important  lessons  which  both  our 
army  and  Government  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart,  although, 
from  our  usual  carelessness  in  such  matters,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  do  so.  The  book,  as  Lieutenant  Greene 
admits— and  as,  perhaps,  was  only  natural  from  the  kind  reception 
he  received— has  a  bias  towards  the  Russian  side,  a  stronger  bias, 
indeed,  than  the  writer  is  perhaps  aware  of;  but  the  aim  at  im- 
partiality i3  as  clear  as  the  spirit  of  accuracy  and  the  painstaking 
ability  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  compilation. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  organization  of  the 
Russian  army— its  equipment,  administration,  and  method  of 
tactics— and  furnishes  a  complete  and  exhaustive  account  of  the 
subject.  The  next  two  parts  deal  with  the  campaigns  in  Bulgaria 
and  Armenia  respectively  ;  the  book  concludes  with  a  very  inter- 
esting and  intelligent  criticism  on  the  use  of  field  works  for  attack 
and  defence,  and  their  effects  on  modern  tactics.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  an  excellent  atlas,  which  is  a  model  of  what  such 
maps  should  be,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  the  atlas  attached 
to  Rousset's  "  History  of  the  Crimean  War  " — a  work,  we  may 
observe  by  the  way,  which  it  is  extraordinary  should  not  yet  have 
found  a  translator  into  English. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  a  work  which 
deals  with  a  great  subject  in  such  completeness  and  detail.  But 

*  The  Bussinn  Army  in  Turkey,  and  its  Campaigns  in  Turkey  in  1877- 
1878.  By  P.  V.  (ireenc,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army,  and  lately  Military  Attache'  to  the  United  States  Legation  at 
St.  Petersburg.   London  :  Allen  &  Co. 


the  general  conclusions  brought  out  by  a  study  of  it  are,  we 
should  say,  first,  the  bad  generalship  of  the  chief  Russian  com- 
manders ;  secondly,  the  endurance  of  the  Russian  troops  under 
hardship  and  fatigue,  and  the  stubbornness  with  which  they  took 
punishment  in  action — a  very  different  quality,  be  it  observed,  from 
the  sort  of  conduct  which  wins  great  results  ;  and,  lastly,  the  ex- 
traordinary incompetence  of  their  adversaries.  This  is  an  element 
in  the  case  to  which  Lieutenant  Greene  does  not  always  allow  suffi- 
cient weight.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  the  Turks  threw  away  all 
the  chances  offered  them  one  after  the  other ;  but,  not  having  the 
means  of  insight  into  what  took  place  on  the  other  side,  he  does 
not  dwell  on  the  worse  than  folly  which  characterized  the  Turkish 
strategy  from  first  to  last.  To  understand  this  fully  the  book 
must  be  read  by  the  light  of  Colonel  Valentine  Baker's  valuable 
work ;  we  may  add  that  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
troops  on  numerous  fields  could  be  done  justice  to  only  by  one 
serving  with  them. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the  bad  generalship  on  the 

1  Russian  side,  the  mode  adopted  of  opening  the  campaign,  to 
begin  with,  was  extremely  weak.  The  Russians,  as  in  1828,  began 
the  war  with  insufficient  strength,  and  their  throwing  a  single 
army  corps  across  the  Danube,  where  it  remained  for  a  time  with- 

I  out  support  or  the  means  of  retreat,  invited  its  destruction.  It 
was  only  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  expectation  of  having 
the  chance  of  striking  a  blow  in  this  way  that  the  previous  inacti- 
vity of  the  Turks  could  be  reasonably  accounted  for.  They  were 
credited  with  having  a  deep-laid  plan  of  luring  the  Russians  over 
the  Danube,  and  then  falling  on  and  overwhelming  the  force  thrown 
across  in  advance ;  and  the  Russians  certainly  gave  them  every 
chance  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan  ;  yet  the  Turks  did  absolutely 
nothing,  but  allowed  the  moral  superiority  given  by  the  initiative 
to  remain  from  the  first  with  their  adversaries.  And  as  they  began 
so  they  went  on  throughout ;  the  Russians  were  constantly  offering 
them  chances  for  striking  a  decisive  blow,  of  which  they  made 
no  use. 

The  next  great  operation,  the  second  battle  of  Plevna,  was  very 
badly  fought  in  point  of  generalship.  A  strongly  fortified  position 
was  attacked  without  a  proper  reconnaissance,  and  by  an  infe- 
rior force  to  that  which  held  it.  The  attack  "was  made  by 
two  columns,  not  in  supporting  distance,  but  wholly  independent 
of  each  other.  The  regiments  were  sent  to  the  assault  one  after 
the  other,  not  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  regiment  engaged 
was  beginning  to  waver,  but  after  it  had  beeu  wholly  driven  back. 
The  tactical  formation  of  two  lines  of  company  columns  was  main- 
tained long  after  the  troops  came  under  tire.  This  close  forma- 
tion partially  accounts  for  the  great  losses  incurred,  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  the  troops  on  the  field."  These  losses  were 
indeed  tremendous,  being  more  than  seven  thousand  out  of  thirty 
thousand  engaged.  Two  regiments  lost  three-fourths  of  their 
numbers.  Yet,  as  Lieutenant  Greene  observes,  "  when  they  were  in- 
spected a  day  or  two  afterwards  by  the  Grand  Duke,  they  were  in 
good  spirits,  notwithstanding  their  rough  handling.  The  trait 
which  more  than  any  other  distinguishes  the  Russian  soldier  is  his 
steadiness  and  solidity ;  he  never  has  taken  a  panic ;  and,  though 
he  was  terribly  defeated,  there  was  none  now.  Some  of  the 
wounded  carried  exaggerated  tales  to  Sistova,  and  a  grand 
stampede  took  place  among  the  inhabitants  and  camp-followers  on 
both  sides  of  the  bridge.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  among 
the  troops.  Had  Osman  followed  them,  he  would  probably  have  met 
with  a  very  stubborn  opposition.  ...  It  would  appear  at  first  sight 
as  if  Osman  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  pursuing  the  force 
which  he  had  so  signally  defeated,  especially  as  he  had  probably 
a  considerable  force  of  fresh  troops  in  hand  which  had  not  been 
engaged  at  all.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  every  offensive  movement  of 
the  Turks  throughout  the  war  came  to  nought.  And  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Osman  did  exactly  the  wisest  thing ;  he  felt 
sure  that  the  Russians  would  come  at  him  again  as  soon  as  they 
had  got  a  few  more  men  together,  and  he  therefore  kept  his  troops 
on  their  own  ground,  and  set  them  to  work  as  hard  as  they  could 
with  their  spades." 

This  great  check  having  been  received,  the  false  position  in  which 
the  Russians  had  placed  themselves  became  apparent.  They  had 
made  the  error  of  underestimating  the  enemy  and  beginning  the 
war  with  an  inadequate  force.  "  The  singular  part  of  it  is,  that 
the  same  mistake  was  committed  in  1828,  and  again  in  1829." 
However,  the  wisest  plan  available,  of  standing  on  the  defensive 
and  awaiting  reinforcements,  was  now  adopted,  and  the  Russian 
administration  must  be  credited  with  the  dogged  resolution  they 
brought  to  the  business ;  still  more  admirable  was  the  passive 
courage  with  which  the  troops  stood  the  punishment  they  got  in 
their  efforts  to  break  down  the  Turkish  resistance,  notably  at 
Plevna  and  Shipka.  Lieutenant  Greene's  very  clear  account  of 
the  operations  which  make  up  the  so-called  third  battle  of  Plevna 
shows  that  the  plan  adopted  for  assaulting  the  Turkish  field-works 
was  of  a  land  that  could  hardly  end  otherwise  than  in  failure.  It 
assumed  that  a  number  of  practically  independent  assaults  should 
be  delivered  simultaneously  at  points  distant  many  miles  from  each 
other,  and  without  any  effective  means  of  communication,  for 
messages  sent  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another  had  to  make 
a  lengthy  circuit.  For  success  under  such  circumstances  a  strong 
general  was  needed,  who  had  his  army  thoroughly  in  hand  ;  who 
could  be  sure  of  being  implicitly  obeyed  ;  and  in  whom  the  sub- 
ordinate generals  should  have  implicit  confidence.  All  these  con- 
ditions were  wanting.  The  army  before  Plevna  was  nominally 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania  ;  it  might  as 
well  have  been  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London ; 
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the  real  commander,  when  a,  young'  reigning  duke  without  ex- 
perience or  training  is  for  political  reasons  given  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  an  army,  will  be  the  chief  of  the  staff,  in  this  case  General 
Zotof.  General  Zotof,  says  Mr.  Greene,  was  unfortunately  not  a 
general  of  the  calibre  to  command  eighty  thousand  men — very  few 
generals  are — but  even  if  he  had  been  a  military  genius  of  the 
first  order  he  would  not  have  had  a  chance.  For  "  a  few  days 
hefore  the  closing  movement  on  Plevna  began,  the  assistant  chief 
of  the  general  staff,  Major-General  Levitsky,  arrived  to  ex- 
plain the  wishes  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the  day 
that  the  bombardment  began  the  Commander-in-Chief  arrived 
in  person,  and  with  him  the  chief  of  the  staff,  General 
Nepokoitchitsky.  .  .  .  Finally  the  Emperor  was  present,  with 
the  Minister  of  War  and  a  large  suite.  The  Emperor  came  merely 
as  a  spectator  to  encourncro  the  troops  by  his  presence.  But 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  regarded  by  every  Russian  soldier, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  with  a  feeling  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  be  a  mere  spectator."  Thus  the  Russians  outdid  the  folly 
we  committed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war,  of  super- 
seding Wellesley  by  Burrard  and  Burrard  by  Dalrymple  on  the 
field  of  battle.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  scene  of  confusion 
which  must  have  been  presented  at  Russian  headquarters,  and  the 
conllict  of  orders  that  must  have  ensued  with  this  huge  disjointed 
staff.  The  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  any  orders  ever  got 
executed.  It  followed  of  course  that  the  attack,  instead  of  being 
simultaneous,  was  made  without  any  unity  of  purpose  at  different 
times  upon  different  points,  and  thus  had  all  the  elements  of 
failure.  Further,  the  previous  reconnaissance  had  been  so  super- 
ficial that  the  existence  of  the  Krishin  redoubt  on  the  south  of 
the  town,  the  fire  from  which  took  Skobeleff's  columns  com- 
pletely in  flank,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  his  defeat,  was 
not  ascertained.  His  attack,  although  it  afforded  the  young 
General  an  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his  brilliant  courage, 
was  thus  doomed  to  failure;  the  attack  on  the  Gri- 
vitza  redoubt  was  also  only  partially  successful,  because 
the  different  columns  sent  against  it  did  not  attack  simul- 
taneously, and  were  not  properly  supported.  Lieutenant 
Greene's  opinion  is  that  the  Russians  were  defeated  at  Plevna, 
"  not  because  the  position  was  impregnable,  nor  because  they  had 
not  sufficient  forces,  but  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  failed  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
the  decisive  points."  Out  of  103  battalions  present  only  72  were 
actually  brought  into  action.  The  losses  were  enormous,  about 
18,000  out  of  60.000  actually  under  tire  ;  nevertheless  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  attack  as  a  mere  matter  of  going  in  against  the 
enemy's  position  was  made  in  the  best  style.  The  truth  is  that  a 
mere  butcher's  bill  is  not  an  essential  test  of  the  quality  of  troops. 
That  the  Russian  troops  took  their  severe  punishmeut  well  is  in- 
contestable ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  greater  amount  of  dash 
would  have  been  rewarded  with  success.  Skobeleff's  first  assault 
lasted  about  an  hour  ;  in  other  words,  the  advance  was  not  con- 
tinuous. Now  when  troops  begin  to  stand  still  under  such  a  fire  as 
that  coining  from  the  Turkish  field  works  on  that  day,  their  chance 
of  carrying  the  position  becomes  less  every  moment ;  and  it  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  French  troops  in  their  best  days, 
or  German  troops  either,  would  not  have  carried  the  position  with 
a  rush,  and  with  much  less  loss  than  the  Russians  suffered  in  their 
failure. 

"With  the  investment  of  Plevna  under  the  direction  of  Todleben, 
and  the  final  surrender  of  Osruan  with  his  army,  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  here.  Lieutenant  Greene  observes  of  the  defence  of  Plevna 
that  it  is  the  one  thing  which  relieves  the  Turks  from  the  charge 
of  complete  incompetency,  but  he  considers  that  the  praise  accorded 
to  the  defence,  especially  by  the  Russians,  is  exaggerated.  "  The 
genius  of  Osman's  whole  defence  lies  in  this — that,  so  long  as  he 
could  maintain  himself  close  to  the  flank  of  the  Russians,  he  com- 
pletely paralysed  their  farther  advance  ....  yet  he  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  limitations  of  his  system,  and  by  overstraining  it  lost 
his  whole  army."  Why  did  not  Osman  retreat  before  the  invest- 
ment was  complete  ?  Lieutenant  Greene  quotes  the  reasons  which 
Osman  himself  gave  to  Todleben.  He  did  not  retreat  because  he 
felt  sure  that  the  Russians  would  continue  to  throw  away  their 
men  in  assaults  on  the  Turkish  works.  "  He  longed  for  these 
assaults  from  day  to  day."  Further,  he  had  received  a  lot  of  pro- 
visions and  reinforcements ;  and,  lastly,  "  the  war  council  at  the 
Seraskeriate  in  Constantinople  had  telegraphed  him  positive  and 
explicit  orders  not  to  retreat  under  any  circumstances."  This  re- 
minds one  of  the  last  of  the  twelve  reasons  which  a  famous 
Governor  once  gave  for  not  firing  a  salute — that  there  was  no 
powder. 


CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.' 

WE  have  here  a  fourth  series  of  the  historical  sketches  which 
Miss  Yonge  has  somewhat  fancifully  named  "  Cameos." 
Our  attention  is  especially  directed  to  this  quaint  title  because  the 
hinder  has  sent  the  book  forth  with  what  at  first  sight  looks  like 
a  large  white  and  grey  wafer  stuck  on  its  dark  brown  cover.  On 
examination,  this  turns  out  to  be  the  semblance  of  a  Wedgwood 
cameo  of  a  steed  bestridden  by  a  classical-looking  figure,  whether 
of  hero  or  of  Amazon  we  cannot  say,  who  has  just  let  fly  a  Par- 

*  Cameos  from  English  History.  Reformation  Times.  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Heir  Redclyffe."  Fourth  Series.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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thian  shaft.  If  our  description  should  not  be  quite  accurate,  we 
must  plead  that  we  have  not  a  magnifying-glass  at  hand.  "  Plain 
people " — to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  Lord  Macaulay's — 
will,  we  should  think,  be  puzzled  to  make  out  the  connexion  be- 
tween this  device  and  English  history  in  general,  or  the  Reforma- 
tion period  in  particular. 

However,  the  outward  array  of  a  book  is  a  question  of  taste. 
At  any  rate  the  binder  has  succeeded  in  making  this  volume  so 
"  kenspeckled,"  as  the  North-country  word  is,  that  it  can  be  at 
once  recognized  among  a  pile  of  others;  and  this  is  some  ad- 
vantage. Miss  Yonge  must  forgive  us  for  having  been  for 
a  moment  distracted  by  the  cameo  outside  from  studying  the 
"  cameos "  within.  "When  we  turn-  to  these,  we  find  the 
author  at  her  best.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  read 
so  pleasant  a  book  of  its  kind  for  young  people.  Miss  Yonge 
knows  how  to  make  her  subject  interesting  and  entertaining  with- 
out turning  history  into  romance  or  degrading  it  into  gossip. 
We  meet  in  these  days  with  many  excellent  school-books  which 
we  regard  with  the  utmost  respect,  but  which  raise  in  us  a  feel- 
ing of  thankfulness  that  we  fire  not  the  children  who  are  expected 
to  read  them.  No  such  feeling  is  awakened  by  the  perusal  of  Miss 
Yonge's  Cameos.  Indeed  we  should  think  that  a  schoolgirl  who 
failed  to  find  this  volume  interesting  might  be  given  up  as  far  as 
any  hope  of  making  her  a  student  of  history  is  concerned.  We  say 
a  schoolgirl,  because,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  boys  too 
should  not  read  and  profit  by  the  book,  we  think  that  Miss  Yonge 
has  had  girl-readers  chiefly  in  her  eye.  It  is  for  them  especially, 
we  imagine,  that  such  pains  have  been  spent  upon  analysing  and 
working  out  the  female  characters  of  the  period.  Not  that  she  in 
any  way  exaggerates  the  part,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  that 
women  have  played  in  the  world.  She  does  not  allow  the  history 
of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  to  degenerate  into  a  history  of  his  six 
wives.  Still  it  is  clear  that  she  has  taken  especial  interest  in 
studying  the  characters  of  the  women  who  have  appeared  on  the 
historical  stage,  and  that  she  has  formed  an  independent  judgment 
upon  them.  But  whether  she  describes  men  or  women,  Miss 
Yonge  shows  equal  power  of  making  them  living  beings  to  her 
pupils.  She  has  the  novelist's  art  of  throwing  in  little  character- 
istic touches  which  help  the  reader  to  realize  the  persons  and 
scenes  of  which  she  writes ;  yet  she  can  resist  the  temptation  which 
besets  the  novelist  turned  historian  to  improve  and  over-colour  the 
facts.  In  the  present  work  the  author  has  had  a  difficult  period 
to  treat,  though  her  task  is  in  some  measure  facilitated  by  her  not 
having  felt  herself  under  any  obligation  to  keep  her  own  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  views  out  of  sight.  No  one  could  expect  or  wish 
the  author  of  The  Heir  of  Medclyffe  to  affect  a  philosophical 
superiority  to  all  forms  of  creed.  From  her  description  of  Vittoria 
Colonna,  who  "  read  and  thought  deeply  over  the  religious  con- 
troversy of  her  time,  gaining  enlightenment  to  her  faith,  though 
never  losing  her  grasp  on  the  unity  and  Catholicity  of  her  Church," 
a  reader  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  Miss  Yonge's  works 
could  at  once  foresee  what  view  the  author  would  take  of  the 
Reformation.  The  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Mary  are  classed 
together  as  "  intolerant  find  destructive."  The  Catholicity  of  the 
English  Church  is  asserted  with  no  uncertain  sound :  — 

Elizabeth  would  fain  have  made  it  [the  English  Church]  like  her  father's 
Church,  only  with  her  own  supremacy.  Parker's  was  a  far  higher  and 
more  Catholic  ideal.  The  attacks  of  the  Romanists,  the  clamours  of  the 
Puritans,  and  the  necessity  which  grew  on  Elizabeth  of  maintaining  herself 
by  Protestant  aid,  prevented  Parker's  standard  from  being  carried  out,  but 
it  has  never  been  entirely  lost,  and  from  time  to  time  has  been  brought  to 
light.  The  inner  life  which  proves  ours  to  be  indeed  a  part  of  the  visible 
Church  had  been  preserved  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past  reigns, 
and  the  Church  of  England  continued  her  existeace  as  a  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  showing  her  unbroken  connection  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Apostles. 

But  Miss  Yonge,  however  clearly  she  asserts  her  own  views, 
has  too  high  an  appreciation  of  moral  nobility  of  character, 
whether  it  be  found  in  Romanist,  Anglican,  or  Puritan,  ever  to  be 
a  mere  partisan ;  and  though  extreme  Protestants  will  hardly  like 
her  book,  they  cannot  with  justice  complain  of  its  tone.  For  one 
so  far  gone  in  heresy  as  Servetus  indeed,  she  can  find  no  word  of 
pity ;  and  though  not  usually  biassed  in  favour  of  Calvin,  she 
does  her  best  to  excuse  the  part  he  bore  in  Servetus's  destruction. 
But  in  less  extreme  cases  she  displays  a  tolerance  and  charity 
which  do  not  often  accompany  pronounced  opinions  on  any  side. 
Nor  does  she  close  her  eyes  to  the  sins  of  the  orthodox.  She  has 
not  a  particle  of  sympathy  with  that  "  fatal  Continental  indifference 
to  purity  of  morals  compared  with  purity  of  doctrine,''  which  she 
ascribes  to  the  Church  of  France  in  the  days  of  Francis  I.  In 
fact  this,  like  all  her  works,  is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  plain 
and  uncompromising  morality  which  is  agreeable,  if  only  for  a 
change.  In  these  days  we  are  so  surfeited  with  paradoxes, 
we  are  so  wearied  with  demonstrations  that  black  is  white 
and  white  black,  that  we  welcome  a  writer  who  retains  a 
simple  belief  in  the  ancient  virtues  of  courage  and  loyalty,  honesty 
and  purity.  Her  ever  present  sense  of  the  vital  importance  both 
of  right  thinking  and  right  acting  undeniably  imparts  a  faint  but 
unmistakable  didactic  flavour  to  all  she  writes.  But— in  despite 
of  the  common  notion  that  didactic  is  only  another  word  for  dull 
—she  is  never  dull ;  and  children  at  least  like  a  writer  all  the 
better  for  having  clear  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  mention  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  Servetus,  and  the  Church 
of  France  will  show  that  Miss  Yonge  allows  a  wide  range 
to  the  history  of  England.  Her  first  chapter,  "The  Traitor 
Constable,"  recounts  the  story  of  Bourbon's  treason  and  its 
results.    The  death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  course  comes 
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within  this  subject ;  and  the  dying  rebuke  given  by  the  blameless 
knight  to  the  apparently  successful  traitor  is  an  iucideut  after  the 
author's  own  heart.  Throughout  this  chapter  she  makes  herself 
the  advocate  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  well-nigh  forsaking 
historic  calm  in  the  earnestness  with  which  she  arraigns  the  in- 
justice of  the  world  in  preferring  his  rival  Francis.  Prince 
Bismarck  himself  could  hardly  display  more  indignation  against 
Frenchmen,  or  more  implicit  belief  in  the  virtues  of  their  con- 
querors. That  Francis  was  as  selfish  and  ambitious  as  she  repre- 
sents him  we  can  well  believe  ;  our  only  doubt  is  whether  Charles 
was  so  very  much  better.  But  though  Miss  Yonge  sets  the 
Emperor's  public,  and  indeed  his  private,  character  high,  especially 
considering  what  the  standard  then  was,  she  frankly  admits  that, 
for  a  devout  prince  and  a  wise  man,  he  was  disgracefully  glut- 
tonous, and  that  neither  physician  nor  confessor  could  keep  him 
from  eating  himself  into  tits  of  indigestion. 

However,  we  will  not  dwell  on  these  foreign  chapters,  interest- 
ing though  they  are.  Our  chief  concern  is  with  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  English  history.  Tha  least  satisfactory  parts  of  her  book 
are  the  chapters  on  Wolsey's  fall  and  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce. 
They  are  well  written  indeed,  and  show  good  taste  and  refinement 
in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  delicate  subjects  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  availed  herself  of  Mr. 
Brewer's  invaluable  introduction  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henri/  VIII.  She  still  attri- 
butes to  the  French  ambassador,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  acting 
as  Wolsey's  instrument,  the  first  suggestion  to  Henry  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage.  Now  this  story,  which 
the  sagacity  of  Lingard  had  already  questioned,  has  been  entirely 
discredited  by  Mr.  Brewer.  At  any  rate  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  was 
not  the  originator  of  the  King's  doubts.  We  now  know  that 
secret  negotiations  for  istud  benediction  dicortium,  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  the  negotiators,  had  been  on  foot  at  the  Court  of 
Rome  some  months  before  the  Bishop  asked  his  startling  question 
— supposing  that  he  ever  did  ask  it.  which  is  more  than  doubtful. 
All  the  evidence  seems  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Lingard  and  Mr. 
Brewer  that  the  story  was  a  pure  invention  of  the  King  and 
Wolsey.  Whether  it  was,  as  Miss  Yonge  represents,  Wolsey, 
who,  in  furtherance  of  his  own  political  schemes,  first  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  divorce,  is  also  far  from  certain.  It  is  quite 
as  probable  that,  as  he  himself  intimated,  he  only  gave  in  to 
the  scheme  because  he  found  the  King  set  upon  it.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Brewer's  work  would  have  enabled  Miss  Yonge  to 
introduce  the  striking  incident  of  Bishop  Fisher's  unexpected  ap- 
pearance in  the  Legatine  Court  to  utter  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed divorce.  Had  she  known  of  this  incident,  she  would,  we 
think,  hardly  have  omitted  to  tell  her  readers  how,  even  in  the 
time-serving  sixteenth  century,  an  English  prelate  was  found  to 
emulate  the  example  of  John  the  Baptist  at  the  court  of  Herod. 
In  her  account  of  Wolsey's  fall,  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  the 
proceedings  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  rather 
to  have  transferred  the  scene  to  the  Parliament  House.  After 
mentioning  the  failure  of  one  impeachment  in  Parliament,  she 
adds : — 

A  second  impeachment  was  then  drawn  up,  accusing  him  of  having  ac- 
cepted the  legatine  commission  without  the  King's  consent ;  and  thus  having 
transgressed  the  statute  of  praemunire   Wolsey,  who  constantlv  re- 

ceived kind  messages  in  secret  from  the  King,  preferred  trusting  himself  to 
his  master's  mercy,  rather  than  to  the  judgment  of  his  hostile  peers  ;  so, 
rhough  he  could  have  shown  the  King's  hand  and  seal  to  his  appointment, 
h.  pleaded  guilty. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  Miss  Yonge's  authority  for  this  second 
impeachment.  Perhaps  she  has  been  misled  by  the  language  of 
Cavendish,  who,  after  mentioning  the  failure  of  "the  Bill  "to  have 
my  lord  condemned  of  treason,"  continues,  "  Then  were  his  enemies 
compelled  to  indict  him  in  a premunire,"  as  if  he  was  still  speak- 
ing of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament.  In  reality,  two  bills  of  in- 
dictment had  been  preferred  against  Wolsey  in  the  King's  Bench 
a  fortnight  or  more  before  Parliament  met.  The  judgment  of 
forfeiture,  which  Miss  Yonge  mentions  as  if  it  was  a  result  of  the 
impeachment  in  Parliament,  was  given  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  In  the  description  of  the  state  of  things  when  Wolsev 
was  at  the  height  of  power  there  is  some  exaggeration  : — 

No  Parliaments  were  held  for  seven  full  years,  for  Wolsey  contrived  to 
raise  a  sufficient  sum  for  all  purposes  by  loans  from  merchants,  from  the 
royal  estates,  and  by  all  those  arbitrary  modes  of  raising  contributions 
which  had  made  Henry  VII.  unpopular,  hut  to  which  nobody  objected  iu 
his  hearty  bright-mannered  son. 

In  strict  accuracy,  we  should  read  "  nearly  seven  years,"  the  inter- 
val having  just  fallen  short  of  "seven  full  years/'  That  "nobody 
objected  "  to  Henry  VIII.'s  extra -parliamentary  ways  of  raising 
money  is  a  statement  which  must  be  taken  with  some  reserve! 
People  objected  so  strongly  to  the  "Amicable  Grant'"'  of  1525 
that  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  demand  and  to 
pardon  those  who  had  resisted  his  commissioners.  Henry  saved 
his  popularity  indeed,  but  only  by  yielding  to  the  storm,  and 
throwing  the  odium  on  his  minister.  We  note  that  the  author 
adheres  to  the  doubtful  story  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  "  sent,  at 
nbout  fourteen,  as  an  attendant  to  Mary  Tudor  on  her  marriage 
with  Louis  XII."  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
"  Madamoyselle  Boleyne  "  in  the  list  of  Mary  Tudor's  gentle- 
Women  was  Anne's  elder  sister  Alary  Boleyn. 

Among  the  Tudor  women,  the  author  has  a  half-liking  for 
Queen  Mary,  to  whom  she  gives  the  praise  of  being  "  the  only 
woman  of  ail  her  family  who  was  always  a  lady  in  demeanour.'' 
In  the  account  of  Mary's  coronation  the  story  is  repeated  of 


Elizabeth  carrying  the  crown  and  complaining  to  Noailles  of  its 
weight.  If  we  remember  aright,  Mr.  Plancho  claims  to  have 
proved  that  the  crown  was  not  carried  by  Elizabeth;  and  M. 
Wiesener  has  adopted  a  variation  of  the  story,  in  which  the  dia- 
logue between  Elizabeth  and  Noailles  has  reference  to  the  coronet 
worn  by  her  as  a  king's  daughter.  We  cite  Miss  Yonge's  pictur- 
esque description  of  the  Tudor  sisters  as  they  entered  London 
together.  It  is  however  hard  upon  Mary  that — no  doubt  by  in- 
advertence, as  elsewhere  the  age  is  correctly  given — her  thirty- 
seven  years  should  be  increased  to  forty-three.  Elizabeth's  age  is 
also  overstated  ;  in  reality  she  was  not  quite  twenty  : — 

She  [Mary]  looked  her  full  forty-three  years,  and  was  worn  with  care 
and  ill-health  ;  small  in  stature  and  spare  of  figure,  but  with  the  majesty  of 
her  race  iu  her  dark  eyes.  Elizabeth,  at  twenty-two,  with  her  father's 
bright  blue  eyes,  yellow  locks  and  fair  skin,  a  figure  small  indeed,  but 
looking  imposing  from  her  stately  bearing  :  "  her  lion  port  and  awe-com- 
manding face  "  took  people's  fancy  far  more  as  a  true  Tudor  princess  ;  but 
both  alike  outshone  the  poor  little  Puritan's  gentle,  thoughtful,  though 
resolute  face  and  studiously  simple  dress. 

"  The  poor  little  Puritan  " — was  that  term  in  use  quite  so  early  ? 
— is  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  has  so  long  been  held  entitled  to  the 
tender  and  chivalrous  homage  of  even  the  sternest  historians,  that 
it  is  a  shock  to  one's  feelings  to  find  an  excuse  set  up  for  Duchess 
Frances  and  her  "  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs."  After  repeating  the 
well-known  dialogue  between  Jane  and  Roger  Ascham,  Miss 
Yonge  thus  comments  upon  Jane's  saying  that "  God  hath  blessed 
me  with  sharp  and  severe  parents  and  a  gentle  schoolmaster  " : — 

Poor  Jane  !  It  was  not  a  very  amiable  way  of  speaking  of  her  parents. 
May  it  not  be  suspected  that  she  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  young  ladies 
whose  intellects  are  too  much  for  outward  graces,  and  that  when  she  came 
back  from  Queen  Catherine  Parr's  free  and  eas}'  household  she  may  have 
been  an  awkward  girl,  whom  the  nips  and  bobs  of  Duchess  Frances  were 
reducing  to  courtliness?  Girls  whom  their  tutors  admire  while  they  are  a 
grievance  to  their  mothers  have  not  failed  since  her  time. 

The  novelist  who  has  drawn  two  such  types  of  intellectual  girl- 
hood as  Ethel  May  and  Countess  Kate  must  be  admitted  to  be 
well  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  whom  we  may  almost 
style  the  patron  saint  of  learned  damsels.  Miss  Yonge  is  here, 
we  suspect,  a  better  judge  than  it  is  possible  for  admiring  his- 
torians of  the  other  sex  to  be.  But  we  think  that  she  is  a  little 
hard  upon  the  poor  girl  for  her  irreverence  in  uttering,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  a  commonplace  Protestant  sneer,  ill-timed  and 
in"  bad  taste  we  admit,  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence. 
"  The  pertness  of  fourteen,"  she  writes,  "  was  magnified  by 
the  admiring  Reformers  into  a  confession  of  faith."  Now  the 
so-called  "  pertness,"  the  aggressive  and  obtrusive  dogmatism  of 
young  people,  often  has  its  root  in  reverence  rather  than  ir- 
reverence, iu  an  implicit  belief  in  the  teaching  of  their  pastors  and 
masters.  Lady  Jane  did  not  invent  her  objectionable  style  of 
controversy ;  she  learned  it  from  men  whom  she  had  been  taught 
to  respect.  And  when  we  remember  how  firmly  and  calmly  in 
the  hour  of  death  she  clave  to  her  faith,  we  feel  that  something 
deeper  and  nobler  than  mere  "  pertness  "  must  have  prompted  her 
youthful  expression  of  scorn  for  a  doctrine  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  think  absurd  and  idolatrous.  Miss  Yonge  afterwards 
grows  more  tender  towards  Lady  Jane  ;  and  that  .she  has  ven- 
tured to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  few  flaws  in  such  an  acknow- 
ledged paragon  is  at  any  rate  a  proof  of  her  independence  of 
judgment  and  freedom  from  conventionality. 


PEN  SKETCHES  BY  A  VANISHED  HAND.* 

THE  posthumous  writings  of  authors  who  during  their  lifetime 
enjoj'ed  a  position  in  literature  that  was  not  very  assured  are 
a  great  stumbling-block  to  critics.  It  is  easy  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  dead;  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  adjudge  the  Jiving: 
but  it  is  extremely  hard  to  be  duly  critical  with  the  new  work  of 
a  writer  who  has  passed  away.  Since  the  death  of  Mortimer 
Collins  in  1876,  he  has  continued,  thanks  to  the  abundance  of  his 
writing  and  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  to  live  among  us  as  a  pro- 
ductive contemporary  in  a  way  that  has  perhaps  been  equalled 
only  by  Dr.  Donne  in  the  past  and  by  Lord  Lytton  in  our  own  age. 
But  while  in  the  case  of  the"  divine  poet  "every  species  of  literar}' 
curiosity  had  been  balked  during  his  lifetime,  and  while  the 
novelist  contrived  to  develop  new  strains  of  versatility  after  his 
decease,  the  posthumous  works  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  neither 
display  a  new  figure  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  nor  show  fresh 
features  in  a  well-known  lace.  The  miscellaneous  apophthegms  and 
verses  in  the  biography,  and  the  novels  called  The  Village  Comedy 
and  You  Play  Me  False,  added  no  more  to  our  conception 
of  the  man's  powers  and  possibilities  than  do  the  two 
thick  volumes  of  magazine  padding  which  now  lie  before 
us,  We  are  threatened  with  a  ceaseless  augmentation  of  Mortimer 
Collins's  work  in  prose  and  verse ;  but  the  well-known  mass 
will  develop  in  quantity,  not  alter  in  quality  ;  and  in  the  face  of 
fifty  volumes  of  liction  all  alike  jejune  and  imperfect  in  their  un- 
mistakable cleverness,  we  cannot  think  it  wise,  or  really  tending 
to  his  ultimate  honour,  that  this  bulk  should  be  increased  by  all 
the  possible  verses  and  indubitable  articles  which  his  family  may 
still  possess.  We  shudder  as  we  read  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  assertion 
that,  "  in  fact,  no  man  probably  ever  wrote  more  than  did  Mortimer 
Collins  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life."    The  shades  of 

*  Pen  Sketches  b;/  a  Vanished  Hand.  From  the  Papers  of  the  late 
Mortimer  Collins.  Edited  by  Tom  Taylor,  with  Notes  by  the  Editor  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer  Collins.   2  vols.   London  :  Richard  Bentlcy  &  Son. 
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Lope  de  Vega  and  Thomas  Heywood  must  have  haunted  the  study 
at  Knowl  Hill,  and  have  blessed  this  ceaseless  flux  of  rapid  writing. 
But  we  beg  that  we  may  not  be  visited  with  any  more  of  it,  for 
we  possess  quite  as  much  as  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  us  in  esti- 
mating the  mind  and  talent  of  Mortimer  Collins. 

What  the  qualities  of  that  mind  and  the  nature  of  that  talent 
were  can  hardly  be  unknown  to  any  One  who  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Carington,  with  Siceet  Anne  Page,  and  with 
the  volume  of  poems  entitled  The  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings.  Robust 
without  vitality,  ardent  without  passion,  refined  witbout  delicacy, 
Mortimer  Collins  missed  on  every  side  of  his  intellect,  by  some 
extraordinary  fatality,  the  inmost  quintessential  property  of 
genius.  He  was  full  of  cleverness,  rapid  and  pungent  in  his 
criticism  of  manners,  a  lover  of  intellectual  and  physical  beauty  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  use  his  talent  he  presented  to  the  world, 
instead  of  the  fine  Toledo  blade  of  a  great  writer,  an  edge  that  was 
blunted  everywhere  by  commonplace.  He  tried  to  remove  this 
radical  impediment ;  he  became  fantastic,  realistic,  grotesque,  sar- 
castic, but  in  each  Protean  mood  he  retained  his  crowning  fault. 
There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  lunatic  who,  describing  to  a 
friend  the  banquets  which  in  his  imagination  were  served  to  him 
at  the  asylum,  added,  with  a  touch  of  annoyance,  "  The  worst  of 
it  is,  there  is  such  a  confounded  twang  of  water-gruel  in  all  the 
dishes."  Mortimer  Collins,  with  the  agility  of  a  necromancer, 
laid  one  golden  feast  after  another  before  his  readers,  but  he 
never  could  get  rid  of  that  unfortunate  taste  of  the  water-gruel. 
It  was  more  easy  to  divine  the  cause  of  his  failure  in  poetry 
than  in  prose,  for  the  exact  form  of  verse-writing  always  allures 
and  foils  a  writer  of  his  calibre.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
rate  his  verse  higher  than  his  prose,  and  to  lament  that  such  a 
body  of  bright  lyrical  writing  should  contain  not  one  single  piece 
that  can  hope  to  survive  the  disenchanting  lapse  of  time.  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor  thinks  his  poems  of  courtship  "  models  of  love-verse  ;" 
and  perhaps  this  is  true  if  we  regard  such  pieces  as  written 
wholly  for  the  delight  of  the  nymph  addressed,  who  takes  them 
out  half  a  century  later  to  weep  anew  over  the  pathetic  brownness 
of  their  faded  ink.  But,  if  the  critic  means  that  they  are  models 
of  what  erotic  literature  should  be,  we  are  afraid  that  we  cannot 
agree  with  him.  Carew  and  Rochester,  Burns  and  Moore,  under- 
stood love-verse  in  quite  another  and  directer  sense  than  Mr. 
Mortimer  Collins  did,  and  their  songs  will  probably  seem  just  as 
much  to  the  point  as  ever  when  his  conceits  are  all  forgotten.  Yet 
it  is  not  because  he  used  conceits  that  his  verse  cannot  hope  to 
live,  since  the  history  of  poetry  proves  that  a  happy  use  of  the 
most  violent  imagery  may  actually  insure  the  vitality  of  a  poem  ; 
but  it  is  because  his  fancy  was  altogether  a  forced  and  artificial 
thing,  born  of  a  desire  to  write  and  of  a  love  of  verse,  but  lighted 
from  no  interior  genius,  and  sustained  by  no  self-restraint  and  no 
careful  culture.  In  short,  Mortimer  Collins,  coming  nearer  to 
success  than  the  great  majority  of  the  men  who  try  for  it,  just 
failed  because  he  was  not  enough  of  an  artist. 

We  should  certainly  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  estimate 
his  characteristics  had  he  produced  nothing  better  than  the 
volumes  before  us.  A  great  writer  he  never  was,  and  never 
could  have  been ;  but  it  is  a  libel  on  the  name  that  he  honestly 
won  to  publish  as  his  mature  work  such  sweepings  from  his  study 
floor  and  salvage  from  thd  wreck  of  his  waste-paper-basket  as 
these  thirty  essays.  The  first  volume  is  almost  entirely  concerned 
with  chapters  from  a  sort  of  pedestrian  guide  to  the  Southern 
counties  of  England.  Carried  out  more  fully  and  in  a  less  sketchy 
style,  such  an  itinerary  could  never  have  become  a  part  of  literature, 
but  it  might  have  been  made  useful  and  entertaining.  These 
desultory  sketches  of  "  Walks  in  Wilts  "  and  "  Walks  in  Bucks  " 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  We  take  the  first  chapter  as 
an  example  ;  it  is  entitled  "  A  Walk  through  Berks."  After  five 
pages  of  disconnected  chat  about  Hearns  Oak,  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  the  pastime  of  rowing,  and  the  pleasures  of  eggs  and  bacon, 
we  start  from  Paugbourn,  or  think  that  we  start,  for  in  reality 
we  pause  to  listen  to  some  execrable  verses  addressed  to  Read- 
ing. Nothing  definite  or  picturesque  is  said  about  any  place 
until  we  come  to  East  Hsley,  where  there  is  some  agreeable 
gossip  about  sheep.  At  Wantage  we  sit  down  over  a  can  of  home- 
brewed ale  to  listen  to  a  long,  prosy  lecture  about  the  difference 
in  lyrical  capacity  between  Ionian  and  Berkshire  swains,  suggested, 
not  by  the  place,  but  by  a  book,  Mr.  Hughes's  Scouring  of  the 
White  Horse.  Nothing  else  is  noted  of  the  slightest  interest 
until  we  arrive  at  Lechlade,  which,  not  being  in  Berks  at  all, 
decoys  the  erratic  author  for  three  or  four  pages,  and  then  the 
promised  "  Walk  in  Berks "  is  over.  This,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  a  very  poor  and  thin  entertainment  to  set  before  a 
hungry  reader  at  the  head  of  two  thick  volumes  ;  it  would  hardly 
pass  muster  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper  in  the  dead  season, 
and  is  quite  ludicrously  unworthy  of  the  honours  of  republication 
after  a  slumber  of  sixteen  years.  The  other  Walks  are  no  better 
than  this  one ;  the  "  Walk  in  Bucks  "  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
amusing,  the  duluess  of  the  market  towns  touching  a  chord  of  fun 
in  the  author,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  never  dull ;  but  most 
of  the  others  do  not  rise  above  the  most  ordinary  level,  and  that 
in  which  Oxford  is  described  would  raise  no  hopes  in  the  breast  of 
ambitious  parents  if  it  formed  part  of  a  letter  from  their  son  in  his 
first  term.  That  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  should  have  considered  it 
worth  while  to  reprint  more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  such 
chattering  as  this,  which  we  quote  almost  at  random,  is  truly  sur- 
prising : — 

It  was  about  throe  o'c  lock  when  I  landed  at  Southampton,  and  forthwith 
breakfasted  ou  fresh  ligs.    It  is  a  fruit  which  articles  me.    I  learned  to  like 


it  in  Guernsey.  Experience  has  given  me  a  firm  belief  in  its  wholesome- 
ness.  The  High  Street  of  Southampton  is  excelled  in  picturesqueness  only 
by  the  High  Street  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  charming  street ;  and  as  I  walk  up 
its  pavement  it  is  crowded  with  charming  girls,  all  rushing  down  to  the 
pier  to  go  to  Portsmouth  ;  for  don't  you  see  there  is  a  ball  at  Portsmouth 
to-night,  and  every  one  of  these  young  ladies  expects  to  waltz  with  M.  de 
Chasseloupe  Laubat  or,  as  a  dernier  ressort,  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  Impetuous  little  inhabitants  of  crinoline,  let  us  hope  they  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

Let  us  hope  so,  indeed ;  but  let  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  we  refuse  to  endure  such  "  deciduous  trash,"  as  Mr. 
Browning  would  call  it. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  second  volume  of 
these  Pen  Sketches  is  better  than  the  other.  It  is  more  varied 
in  interest,  and  treats  themes  of  more  general  literary  import- 
ance. Gautier  resuscitated  the  memory  of  Theophile  de  Viau 
on  the  ground  that  no  one  of  the  name"  of  Theophile  could  be  a 
bad  poet ;  a  similar  piece  of  legitimate  egotism  attracted  Mortimer 
Collins  to  the  author  of  "In  the  downhill  of  life  when  I  find  I'm 
declining,''  John  Collins,  on  whom  he  wrote  an  essay  which  can 
still  be  read  with  pleasure.  This  worthv  was  first  recalled  to 
public  notice  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  who  quoted  the  excellent  lyric 
we  have  named  in  his  Golden  Treasurg.  Mr.  Locker  found  two 
more  good  songs  of  his,  and  printed  them  in  Lgra  Elegantiarum. 
Neither  of  these  writers  could  find  out  anything  biographical 
about  the  poet,  who  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  bookseller  and 
newspaper-writer  at  Birmingham  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. On  "Birds"  Mortimer  Collins  always  wrote  with  knowledge 
and  sympathy,  and  the  essay  with  that  title,  though  it  only 
covers  five  pages,  contains  some  happy  observations.  Three  chap- 
ters called  "  Coleridge's  Country,"  "  Landor's  Country,"  and  "  Praed's 
Country,"  are  of  the  topographical  order,  and  start  with  a  fantastic 
theory  that  the  genius  of  every  great  writer  takes  its  whole  tone 
and  colour  from  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  was  born  or  bred. 
For  instance,  Coleridge  went  to  live  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  flat 
scenery  of  Nether  Stoway,  and  the  rich  monotony  of  the  landscape 
persuaded  him  to  become  a  Unitarian;  he  then  proceeded  to 
Shrewsbury, where  there  is  a  brisker  atmosphere,  and  gained  views 
more  simply  Evangelical.  We  confess  this  sort  of  geographi- 
cal biology  seems  to  us  very  absurd,  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  author  himself  proposed  it  seriously.  The  paper  called 
"  Praed's  Country  "  is  quite  delusive,  for  it  gives  much  description 
of  Praed's  acquaintances,  and  some  of  the  town  of  Teignmouth, 
which  he  visited,  but  none  of  Kingsbridge,  which,  though  not 
actually  his  birthplace — for  he  was  a  cockney — was  the  home  of  his 
parents,  and  was  surrounded  by  those  sylvan  parishes  which  he  is 
so  successful  in  describing.  The  visitor  to  the  South  Hams  may 
yet  see  many  an  ancient  house,  nestled  in  old  elms,  where  Quince 
might  have  dreamed  away  his  life ;  and  Kingsbridge  itself,  with 
its  delicate  station  at  the  head  of  a  pastoral  haven,  would  suit 
Mortimer  Collins 's  biological  theory,  so  much  does  it  seem  in 
unison  with  the  humorous  poet's  refined  talent.  Just  across  the 
harbour,  too,  at  Dodbrook,  was  bom  another  admirable  comic  poet, 
Peter  Pindar,  whose  fame  seems  now  to  have  fallen  on  troublous 
days,  when  an  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry  can  affect  never  to  have 
heard  of  him. 

The  weakness  of  Mortimer  Collins  was  to  suppose  that  he  him- 
self was  in  some  sort  the  phantom  or  type  of  Aristophanes.  He 
courageously  asserted  one  of  his  books  to  be  "  a  communication 
from  the  Ghost  of  Aristophanes,"  and  he  was  for  ever  trying  to 
lash  himself  into  an  Attic  fury.  If  anybody  reviewed  or  otherwise 
vexed  him,  he  saw  in  the  antagonist  a  Cleon  or  a  Clisthenes,  and 
proceeded  to  be  as  robust  as  possible.  The  assumption  was  un- 
founded :  there  was  very  little  of  Aristophanes  in  Mortimer 
Collins ;  but  the  article  on  that  poet  with  which  this  collection 
of  essays  closes  will  not  the  less  be  read  with  interest;  and  the 
translations  given  in  it,  though  founded  on  the  happy  invention 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  have  considerable  merit.  But  by  far  the  best  thing 
in  the  two  volumes— perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  admirable 
lines  on  the  Positivists,  the  best  piece  of  verse  that  Mortimer  Collins 
ever  wrote — is  a  version  of  the  Copa,  often  published  with  the 
minor  poems  of  Virgil,  but  commonly  attributed  to  Valgius  Rufus, 
the  friend  of  Horace.  We  give  a  fragment  of  this  beautiful 
translation  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  domestic  or  urban  poems 
of  antiquity : — 

Here  there  are  stoups  and  cans  and  flagons  brimming  with  must, 

Roses,  lutes,  and  lyres,  and  an  arbour  from  turmoil  remote. 
Here  from  a  pastoral  cave  sweet  sounds  are  issuing  too, 
Notes  of  the  rustic  reed,  Sicilian  shepherd's  delight  ; 
Here  flows  flattish  wine  from  a  cask  whose  pitching  is  new  ; 

Here  a  rivulet  murmurs  its  song  in  shadow  and  light. 
Here  there  are  violet-crowns  with  saffron  blossoming  gav, 
Garlands  of  ruddier  roses  with  paler  petals  are  dashed  ; 
Fair  Acheloi's  brings  from  river  or  tremulous  bay 

Baskets  of  lilies  divine  which  her  virgin  ripples  have  washed. 
Here  c  ream-cheeses  dry  in  their  rustic  baskets  of  rush  ; 

Golden  waxen  plums  autumnal  to  epicures  dear  ; 
Nuts  from  the  chestnut-tree,  and  apples  with  exquisite  flush  ; 
Beautiful  Ceres,  too,  and  Love,  and  .Bacchus  are  here. 


POLE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC* 

A SKETCH  of  the  successive  developments  of  musical  theory 
would  probably  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  liistory  of 
scientific  speculation.    It  seems  instinctive  to  man  to  regard  what 

•  The  Philosophy  of  Music.  Being  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  by  W  illiam 
Pole,  F.U.S.,  &c.    London  :  Trubuer  &  Co.  1879. 
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is  familiar  as  irreversibly  fixed ;  and  writers  on  the  theory  of  music 
have  only  illustrated  this  instinctive  impulse  in  a  particularly 
striking  manner  when  they  have  naively  argued  that  modern  forms 
of  musical  structure,  from  the  diatonic  scale  up  to  the  rules  of 
harmonic  progression,  rest  on  some  basis  of  physical  necessity.  A. 
mere  glance  at  the  history  of  the  art  would  have  sufficed  to  show 
these  theorists  how  far  from  universal  are  these  familiar  forms  ; 
but  they  managed  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty  by  coolly  assuming 
that  our  modern  musical  system  is  the  only  sound  one.  The  reason 
of  this  perversity  of  speculation  is  not  far  to  seek.  What  seemed 
so  right  to  their  ears  through  the  force  of  habit  ought,  they  sup- 
posed, to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  laws.  The  obvious  relation 
of  simple  musical  sounds  and  intervals  to  mathematical  principles 
suggested  that  everything  apparently  fixed  in  modern  musical 
practice  might  be  referred  to  similar  physical  causes.  This 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is  now,  thanks  to  Helmholtz's 
researches,  becoming  obsolete.  This  writer,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  reconstructed  the  theory  of  music,  for  our  generation  at  least, 
does  not,  it  is  true,  directly  aim  at  upsetting  the  old  theory  of  a 
physical  law  running  through  musical  forms.  On  the  contrary, 
his  immediate  object  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  discover  this 
physical  law,  and  he  certainly  succeeds  in  showing  us  much 
better  than  we  knew  before  how  physical  and  physiological  influ- 
ences enter  into  the  very  tissue  of  musical  composition.  But,  as  a 
rigorous  scientific  investigator,  he  was  compelled,  in  the  process  of 
looking  for  this  physical  law,  to  point  out  its  limits.  And  so  his 
great  work  is  virtually  a  refutation  of  the  idea  that  everything  in 
musical  composition  follows  some  fixed  natural  law. 

Dr.  Pole  in  his  new  work  seizes  this  side  of  Helmholtz's  book 
and  puts  it  prominently  forward.  He  thinks  that  English  readers 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  Ilelmholtz  explains  the  whole  of 
music  by  the  help  of  physics  and  physiology,  instead  of  only  explain- 
ing the  elementary  basis  of  the  structure.  His  main  concern  is 
avowedly  to  claim  for  musical  art  a  large  amount  of  freedom  from 
physical  conditions.  But  what  is  free  from  physical  conditions 
may  be  subject  to  psychical  ones,  and  the  reader  who  takes  up  a 
volume  on  the  philosophy  of  music  will  naturally  look  for  some 
account  of  the  psychological  principles  which  underlie  the  art. 
Great  will  his  astonishment  be  then,  in  reading  Dr.  Pole's  work, 
to  discover  that  the  writer  leaves  these  aside  as  something  of 
secondary  importance.  The  volume  on  the  Philosophy  of  Music 
turns  out  to  be  a  popular  account  of  Helmholtz's  work  on  the 
physical  and  physiological  foundations  of  music.  Indeed  it  is  not 
even  so  much  as  that,  for  the  very  part  of  Helmholtz's  book  which 
touches  the  psychology  of  music — namely,  the  physiological  expla- 
nation of  the  sensations  of  harmony  and  discord— is  oddly  enough 
omitted,  or  only  just  referred  to  (p.  215).  In  passing  over  all  in- 
vestigation of  the  psychological  side  of  music  Dr.  Pole  may,  no 
doubt,  say  that  he  is  following  Helmholtz's  example.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Ilelmholtz  does  not  offer  his  treatise  as  a 
philosophy  of  music,  whereas  Dr.  Pole  does.  And  that  he  cor- 
rectly understands  what  is  implied  in  the  expression  "  philosophy 
of  music 9  is  seen  in  the  definition  given  of  it  at  the  outset — 
namely,  a  full  explanation  "  as  to  how  music  had  grown  up  to  its 
modern  state  of  advancement,  and  why  it  had  taken  its  complex 
modem  design  "  (p.  4).  Of  course  Dr.  Pole  cannot  help  now  and 
again  touching  on  the  psychological  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  the 
sesthetical "  side  of  music,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  manner 
in  which  he  does  this.  In  a  general  way  he  fights  shy  of  this 
side  of  his  subject  as  something  metaphysical  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily indeterminate.  Ilelmholtz  also  has  occasion  now  and  then  to 
refer  to  psychological  principles,  and  he,  too,  declines  to  enter  fully 
into  this  aspect  of  music.  But  their  ways  of  regarding  this  region 
of  mental  processes  are  curiously  dissimilar.  While,  as  Dr.  Pole 
admits  (p.  13),  Ilelmholtz  is  inclined  to  recognise  that  "  in  many 
cases  the  aesthetic  principles  which  have  ruled  the  forms  of  music 
have  not  been  arbitrary,"  our  author  plainly  shows,  in  his  way  of 
speaking  of  this  side  of  music,  that  he  looks  on  it  as  a  region 
essentially  unscientific,  capricious,  and  irreducible  to  law.  Thus, 
to  give  but  one  example,  he  writes  (p.  200),  "  If  the  pleasure  (of 
harmonic  combinations)  arises  from  aosthetical  reasons,  then,  as 
these  will  change  with  taste,  habit,  and  education,  they  offer,  not 
a  natural  and  permanent,  but  only  a  temporary  and  artificial 
standard  of  right  and  wrong." 

One  must  say,  however,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Pole,  that  he  is  not 
consistent  in  this  view.  In  more  than  one  place  he  distinctly 
bints  at  effects  due  to  permanent  mental  laws.  His  remarks  on 
the  psychological  causes  of  the  allowableness  of  occasional  and 
exceptional  interruptions  of  regular  rhythm  (p.  163),  of  the  ear's 
readiness  to  overlook  discordant  elements  in  music  (p.  254),  of  the 
demand  for  a  certain  natural  and  intelligible  order  in  harmonic 
progression  (p.  264),  and  of  the  need  of  resolving  discords  (p.  272), 
all  illustrate  a  half-reluctant  recognition  of  the  co-operation  of 
universal  mental  laws  in  the  development  of  musical  art.  The 
principles  here  referred  to  are  for  the  most  part  commonplaces 
to  the  psychological  student  of  music.  Had  Dr.  Pole  thought 
it  worth  while  to  master  this  side  of  his  subject  more 
thoroughly,  he  would  have  found  that  the  explanation  of  our 
modern  musical  forms  can  be  canied  much  further  than  it  is  t 
carried  by  him.  It  shows  a  very  imperfect  grasp  of  the  genesis  j 
of  music  to  imagine  that  all  the  features  which  do  not  rest  on 
physical  necessity  must  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  uncertainty 
and  haphazard.  What  has  led  Dr.  Pole  into  this  error  is  his 
apparent  inability  to  seize  the  idea  of  an  orderly  development  of 
musical  art  as  determined  by  the  growth  of  certain  intellectual 
and  emotional  capabilities.    He  only  refers  to  the  idea  of  such  a 


development  in  one  place  (p.  299),  and  there  without  any  appear- 
ance of  understanding  what  the  evolutionist  means  by  it.  There 
is  the  less  excuse  for  an  Englishman  overlooking  this,  since  his 
countrymen,  including  Mr.  H.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Darwin,  not  to 
speak  of  younger  workers,  have  specially  set  themselves  to  apply 
the  idea  of  evolution  to  this  very  art  of  music.  To  the  mind  that 
looks  at  music  as  developing,  like  all  art,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  under  a  grow- 
ing sensuous  and  emotional  capacity,  with  an  accompanying  need  of 
ever  new  and  wider  effects,  the  principles  of  the  scale,  or  series  of 
tone-steps,  rhythm,  tonality,  harmonic  progression,  &c,  appear  to 
be  hardly  less  "  necessities  "  than  is  the  pleasurable  effect  of  a 
combination  of  tone-stimulations  which  do  not  interfere  with  one 
another's  smoothness.  In  truth,  one  who  looks  at  music  in  this 
way  may  confidently  assert  that  these  principles  of  orderly 
arrangement,  these  uniting  threads  in  musical  structure  (or 
some  others  equivalent  to  them,  if  such  could  have  been  found), 
were  actually  necessitated  as  soon  as  the  elements  of  musical 
composition  became  sufficiently  varied.  Not  only  so  ;  even  those 
higher  principles  of  complex  musical  structure  which  have  been 
fixed  by  classic  masters — the  sonata  form,  &c. — are,  in  a  sense, 
natural  and  necessary,  since,  without  some  such  modes  of  develop- 
ment and  co-ordination  as  are  here  adopted,  all  the  vaster  combi- 
nations of  music  would  be  but  an  overwhelming  chaos.  To  point 
out  this  law  of  a;sthetic  evolution  in  music  is  not  to  explain  ex- 
haustively its  several  historical  phases — a  matter  which  would 
involve  the  consideration  of  many  variable  social  circumstances. 
Nor  does  a  recognition  of  this  element  of  orderly  progress 
detract  from  the  originality  of  genius.  Music  will  always  offer 
ample  scope  for  individual  origination.  In  every  beautiful  melody 
there  is,  as  Dr.  Pole  says,  something  which  defies  explanation, 
and  which  is  distinct  from  all  discoverable  attributes  of  form.  It 
is  quite  right  to  insist  on  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  in  musical 
art ;  but  to  speak  of  any  of  the  great  movements  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  art  as  arbitrary  seems  to  us  to  miss  the  greater  part 
of  the  meaning  of  these  developments.  Our  present  authorized 
forms  may  not  be  irrevocably  fixed;  there  is  just  now,  as  our 
author  says,  a  distinct  tendency  among  advanced  composers  to 
break  through  many  rules  long  sanctioned  by  usage.  But  the 
evolutionist  may  be  certain  that,  if  the  art  is  to  continue  to 
develop,  and  has  not  yet  reached  the  height  of  its  progress,  our 
laws  of  structure  will  either  remain  or  give  place  to  other  and 
equivalent  ones,  if  such  can  be  found.  This  theory  of  musical 
development  may,  of  course,  be  all  wrong,  but  it  surely  behoved 
a  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  to  examine  its  claims. 

We  have  emphasized  this  initial  objection  to  Dr.  Pole's  work, 
both  because  by  its  very  title  we  are  invited  to  regard  it  as  a 
complete  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  because  we  think  that 
a  view  of  musical  art  which  regards  a  large  part  of  its  structure 
as  arbitrary  and  resting  on  no  natural  foundations  whatever  may 
be  just  as  injurious  to  the  real  development  of  the  art  as  the 
doctrine  of  an  unalterable  physical  necessity  which  Dr.  Pole 
here  opposes.  Having  done  this,  however,  we  gladly  acknow- 
ledge the  many  sterling  merits  of  Dr.  Pole's  volume.  What  he 
has  aimed  at  doing  he  has  actually  done,  and  well  done.  Helm- 
holtz's great  work  is  a  little  formidable-looking  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  in  the  volume  now  before  us  we  have  (overlooking  the 
omission  already  referred  to)  a  very  full,  clear,  and  readable  ac- 
count of  that  writer's  discoveries  iu  musical  science.  Nor  is  the 
work  merely  a  reproduction  of  Helmholtz's  doctrine.  It  every- 
where betrays  the  working  of  an  independent  mind.  In  some  places 
Dr.  Pole  is  evidently  unwilling  to  commit  himself  to  Helmholtz's 
more  speculative  views.  What  most  characterizes  our  author's 
presentation  of  his  subject  is  a  high  degree  of  enlightened  common- 
sense — an  attribute  which  is  by  no  means  common,  and  which  per- 
haps entitles  its  possessor  to  the  name  of  philosopher  iu  its  homely 
English  meaning.  Dr.  Pole  is  never  so  thoroughly  at  home  as 
when  he  is  dispelling  the  clouds  which  have  been  raised  by 
unscientific  theorists  about  the  subject  of  musical  forms  and 
their  significance.  In  a  few  words  he  succeeds  in  explaining  by 
help  of  obvious  considerations  what  previous  writers  on  the 
subject  have  rendered  obscure  by  far-fetched  and  wholly 
gratuitous  assumptions.  For  example,  writers  on  music  have 
puzzled  themselves  and  their  readers  respecting  the  nature  of 
chromatic  notes  and  their  relation  to  the  notes  of  the  diatonic 
scale.  Dr.  Pole  (p.  141  et  seq.)  gets  rid  of  the  confusion  thus  in- 
troduced by  the  simple  and  reasonable  supposition  that  chromatic 
notes  are  used  in  modern  music  for  two  quite  dissimilar  purposes — 
a  harmonic  purpose  in  modulation  to  new  keys,  and  a  melodic 
purpose  in  ornamentation.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  relation  that  a 
chromatic  note  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  modification  of  a  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale  {e.g.  F  sharp  as  a  modification  of  F  natural  in  the 
key  of  C)  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  melodic  instrument  like  the 
violin,  which  is  free  to  choose  the  pitch  of  its  chromatic  note,  is 
accustomed  to  take  an  ornamental  note  much  nearer  the  note  it 
adorns  than  the  accidental  fixed  in  keyed  instruments  with  a  view 
to  harmony  and  modulation.  A  similar  power  of  simplifying  what 
ingenious  theory  has  complicated  is  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the 
mode  of"  deriving  "chords  from  certain  fundamental  notesor"roots  " 
— "  the  qucestio  vexata,  the  great  stumblingblock  in  all  empirical  sys- 
tems  of  harmony  "  (p.  224)  ;  and  also  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  the  resolution  of  discords  (pp.  273,  274).  Dr.  Pole's  remarks  on 
the  difficult  andmuchdiscussedsubjectoftemperament, which  might 
almost  be  called  the  touchstone  of  competence  in  musical  science, 
are  thoroughly  sensible  and  judicious.  If  we  were  to  accuse  the 
author  of  a  lack  of  scientific  moderation  anywhere,  it  would  be  in 
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his  observations  on  the  present  disregard  of  the  older  polyphonic 
or  contrapuntal  style  of  composition.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this 
mode  of  structure  is  destined  to  be  superseded  as  the  powers  of 
rich  and  varied  harmonic  progression  unfold  themselves?  We 
are  probably  still  too  near  the  transition  from  polyphonic  to 
monophonic  music  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  mere  change  of 
fashion  or  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  art.  If,  as  we  hope,  Dr. 
Pole's  work  soon  reaches  a  second  edition,  we  would  suggest  that  it 
might  be  well  to  adopt  the  term  "  melodic "  in  place  of 
"melodial."  The  former  word  as  well  as  the  form  "  melodious  " 
is  sufficiently  fixed  in  musical  literature,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
needlessly  to  overload  the  vocabulary  of  music  with  a  third  variety. 


GRACE  ELWYX.* 

IN  our  review  of  an  earlier  tale  by  the  author  of  the  book  before 
us  we  said : — "  She  has  shown  that  she  has  the  power  of 
writing  a  story  that  would  be  quite  above  the  average.  When 
she  next  writes,  let  her  be  careful  not  to  spoil  a  good  opening  by 
a  silly  conclusion.''  Certainly  we  have  not  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  complain  either  of  the  conclusion  or  of  the  mesmerism 
which  went  so  far  to  spoil  On  the  Banks  of  the  Delaware.  The 
hero  and  heroine  are,  in  the  most  proper  way  in  the  world,  involved 
in  the  greatest  perplexities  ;  but  they  manage  to  get  out  of  them 
without  the  help  of  mesmeric  dreams.  We  very  much  doubt, 
however,  whether,  with  all  this  absence  of  faults,  there  is  so  much 
positive  merit  in  Grace  Elwyn  as  there  was  in  the  American  tale. 
There  is  nothing  that  at  all  equals  the  description  of  the  Phila- 
delphian  Quakers.  There  are,  however,  some  pretty  enough  pas- 
sages which  more  than  make  up  for  one  or  two  stretches  of 
dreariness.  Altogether  Grace  Elwyn  affords  us  pleasanter  reading, 
and,  we  may  add,  wholesomer  reading,  than  the  works  of  the 
majority  of  our  female  novelists. 

The  opening  chapter  reminds  us  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  the 
beginning  of  Mansfield  Park.    We  have  a  gathering  of  relations  in 
the  hou^e  of  Mr.  Maitland,  a  country  squire,  engaged  in  consider- 
ing what  shall  be  done  with  Grace  Elwyn,  their  younger  cousin, 
who,  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  had  just  been  left  an  orphan.  The 
squire  himself,  the  reader  learns,  had  in  his  youth  been  in  love 
with  Grace's  mother.     He  would  have   liked  to   adopt  the 
orphan,  but  is  met  with  a  storm  of  disapproval  from  his  wife, 
from  Mrs.  John  Maitland,  his  sister-in-law,  who  is  too  much  like 
the  Mrs.  Norris  of  Miss  Austen's  story,  and  from  his  maiden  sister, 
Aunt  Barbara.    Somewhat  unwillingly  they  yield  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent to  her  being  asked  there  for  her  Christmas  holidays.    None  of 
them  had  ever  seen  her.    The  two  married  ladies  were  in  alarm 
lest  their  sons  might  fall  in  love  with  her.    Whether  her  father 
was  dead  or  not  no  one  knew.    He  had  been  a  worthless  fellow 
who  had  years  before  deserted  his  wife  and  left  the  country.  She, 
poor  woman,  aided  by  Mr.  Maitland,  had  supported  herself  by 
giving  music  lessons.    Grace  was  able  to  gain  her  living  as  a  pupil 
in  Madame  Perrin-Thorsby's  school.    Her  answer  to  the  invitation 
did  a  little  to  lessen  the  alarm  of  the  three  elderly  ladies.  She 
would  come  for  a  short  time,  but  she  wished  to  stay  with  Madame 
most  of  the  holidays,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  her  lessons. 
Her  sole  ambition  was  in  time  to  keep  a  school  herself.  There 
was  a  charming  young  German,  Rudolph  Arnheim,  who  had  been 
lately  engaged  by  Madame  as  a  visiting  master.    He  was  the  son 
of  a  pastor  of  a  village  among  the  mountains,  and  had  been  brought 
up  for  the  Church.  At  the  University,  however,  he  had  come  across 
the  prevailing  scepticism,  and  had  resolved  on  seeking  some  other 
path  in  life.    He  had  no  liking  for  business.    While  hesitating 
what  course  to  follow,  he  had  come  over  to  England,  and  was  sup- 
porting himself  by  giving  lessons.    He  gradually  grew  interested 
in  his  pupil  Grace,  and  before  long  they  were  taking  walks  together 
on  the  common  at  Streatham.  He  soon  found  out,  as  young  heroes  all 
do  find  out,  that  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  this 
charming  young  lady.    He  saw  no  opening  before  him  in  England, 
and  he  resolved  to  go  to  Germany  to  take  a  post  that  had  been 
offered  him  in  a  house  of  business  by  an  old  friend  of  his  father's. 
He  had  never  spoken  of  love  to  Grace,  nor  did  he  intend  to  do  so 
now.    He  must  wait,  he  felt,  till  he  had  more  certainty  before 
him.    He  had,  however,  to  break  to  her  the  news  of  his  departure. 
They  met  under  a  chestnut-tree  on  the  common  on  April  25.  Now 
this  tree  and  this  date  play  an  important  part  in  the  story.  The 
tree  was  already  in  flower  ;  nay,  even  it  was  going  out  of  flower, 
for  their  favourite  seat  was  covered  with  bright  blossoms.  The 
following  year,  on  the  same  day,  the  blossoms  were  also  scattered 
by  a  light  wind.    We  beg  our  author  to  reconsider  her  dates.  Let 
her,  on  the  25th  of  next  April,  send  as  charming  a  young  lady  as 
Grace  Elwyn  to  the  tree,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  meet  her 
there.    We  will  see  whether  the  flowers  have  begun  to  fall. 
We  shall,  we  feel  sure,  convince  the  author  that  she  would  cer- 
tainly do  well  in  any  future  edition  of  her  story  to  place  the  date 
at  least  a  week  or  two  later.    Let  her  not  be  misled  by  the  poets, 
who  have  always  flattered  the  English  spring  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ancients  flattered  the  Black  Sea,  and  perhaps  for  the 
same  reason. 

But  to  return  to  our  young  lovers,  for  lovers  they  were,  though 
they  had  each  kept  the  fact  a  profound  secret  from  the  other. 
Rudolph  told  Grace  that  he  had  decided  to  go  into  business  in 
Germany : — 

"  Go  into  business  in  Germany  ?  "  said  Grace,  slowly  repeating  the  words 

*  Grace  Elwyn.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Chateau  de  Wsinct,"  "  On  the 
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after  him,  and  a  disappointed  expression  came  over  her  face;  "and  I  have 
been  fancying  a  very  different  future  for  you.  Listen  to  my  little  scheme. 
Madame  says  that  I  already  succeed  so  well  in  teaching  the  younger  girls 
that  she  means  soon  to  promote  me  to  be  a  head  teacher  ;  and  that  in  a  few 
years,"  and  here  Grace  stood  up  with  an  air  of  great  triumph,  "  she  expects 
to  hand  over  the  business  to  me,  and  then  you  will  see  on  the  brass  plate, 
'  Cambridge  House — Miss  Elwyn,  principal.'  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
that,  sir  'i  "  she  added,  making  a  curtsey ;  "  and  suppose  I  were  to  invite 
you  to  be  foreign  professor  in  my  institution  ?  " 

He  asks  her  to  promise  to  meet  him  on  the  next  25th  of  April  on 
this  very  bench  when  the  chestnuts  are  in  bloom.  Of  course  she 
promises.  Had  she  known  more  of  botany  she  would  have  told 
him  that,  however  exceptional  the  present  year  might  be,  yet  it 
was  not  in  the  least  to  be  expected  that  the  chestnuts  would  come 
out  another  time  so  early.  He  goes  over  to  Germany,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  learns  to  his  horror  that  the  only  daughter  of  his  father's 
old  friend,  the  head  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  is  in 
love  with  him.  He  certainly  must  have  been  a  most  attractive 
young  German.  The  father  consents  to  the  match,  and  so  does 
the  young  lady.  Rudolph  had  not  spoken,  but  then  he  was 
naturally  shy.  The  old  man  encourages  him,  and  tells  him  that 
he  hears  he  is  such  a  bashful  wooer.  He  offers  him  his 
daughter's  hand,  and  a  partnership.  Rudolph  seeks  safety  in 
immediate  flight. 

Meanwhile  the  scene  changes  to  America.     It  had  already 
passed  from  England  to  Germany.    Dr.  Palmer,  who  was  in 
love  with  Georgina  Maitland,  and  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  years 
before  had  been  rejected  by  Aunt  Barbara,  are  travelling  in 
Colorado.    They  came  across  the  famous  Bully  or  Bullion  Brown. 
He  gets  shot  in  a  gambling  saloon.    The  English  doctor  attends 
him.    The  dying  man  makes  his  confession  to  him.    He  had 
years  ago  deserted  his  wife  in  England,  and  though  he  had 
since  written  to  her  more  than  once,  he  had  never  received 
an  answer.     His  name,  he  said,  was  Elwyn,  and  his  daugh- 
ter's name  was  Grace.    Then,  of  course,   follows  the  usual 
piece  of  melodrama  which  is  almost  as  welcome  to  us  as  an 
old  friend.    "  Grace  Elwyn !     Good  heavens  !    Can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?    Why,  I  have  seen  your  daughter."    The  father,  of  course, 
in  a  choking  voice  cried,  "  My  child !  "    He  died  penitent,  left  the 
doctor  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  rest  of  his  property,  which  was 
very  large,  to  the  heroine.    It  was  in  October  that  she  received 
the  good  tidings.    She  would  have  at  once  written  to  her  lover, 
but  he  had  left  no  address.  What  a  pity  that  they  had  been  senti- 
mental enough  to  fix  the  blooming  of  the  chestnut-trees  as  tha 
date  of  their  meeting !    There  was  no  help  for  her  but  waiting, 
and  wait  she  did.  The  time  was  agreeably  filled  up  by  the  amount 
of  love  that  was  made  to  her.    Her  two  married  female  cousins, 
who  had  before  been  in  such  alarm  about  their  sons,  now  became 
jealous  of  each  other.    Each  was  anxious  to  befriend  the  young 
orphan,  and  to  turn  her  into  a  daughter-in-law.    The  two  young 
men,  to  do  them  justice,  had  been  much  inclined  even  before  to 
love  their  cousin.    Before  long  there  is  that  delightful  state  of 
confusion  which,  though  unpleasant  enough,  no  doubt,  in  real  life, 
is  so  agreeable  in  a  novel.    For  Rudolph  does  not  keep  his  ap- 
pointment.   Grace  goes  to  the  bench  on  the  common,  finds,  as  we 
have  said,  the  chestnut  blossoms  true  to  the  25th  of  April,  but 
there  is  no  Rudolph.    He,  poor  fellow,  was  ill  of  the  small-pox. 
Why  had  he  not  been  vaccinated  ?  the  prudent  reader  will  ask  in 
a  tone  of  great  severity.    Well,  he  had,  but  not  since  he  was  a 
baby.    Ainong  all  the  evils — and  they  are  almost  countless — that 
have  befallen  heroes,  this  is  the  first  case,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, in  which  one  of  them  has  suffered  from  small-pox.    It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  the  author  chose  so  very  unpleasant  a  disorder. 
She  wanted  to  keep  the  poor  young  things  waiting  for  one  year 
longer.  The  sentiment  of  the  story  required  that  they  should  meet 
on  the  25th  of  April,  and  it  was  only  an  illness  which  was  followed 
by  a  very  long  convalescence  that  could  fill  the  intervening  twelve 
months.    When  Rudolph  did  return  to  England  he  was  told 
that  Grace  was  engaged  to  her  cousin,  Tom  Maitland.  Tom 
thought  she  was  in  love  with  Dr.  Palmer,  and  so  did  Georgina, 
who,  being  in  love  with  the  doctor,  naturally  thought  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Grace,  and  that  she  was  in  love  with  him  too.  There 
was  a  Mr.  Hargreaves,  a  rich  squire,  in  love  with  Georgina,  and 
Edmund,  Tom's  cousin,  in  love  with  Grace.    No  one  knew  of 
Rudolph  and  his  attachment  except  the  unfortunate  young  Ger- 
man lady  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  and  had  learnt  that 
another  was  preferred  to  her.    Of  course  things  get  disentangled 
as  well  as  they  can.    A  wealthy  widow  is  provided  for  Edmund. 
About  Mr.  Hargreaves  the  reader  is  little  concerned,  and  no  doubt 
he  finds  comfort  in  his  hounds.    Poor  Tom,  who  is  a  very  good 
sort  of  feliow,  is  left  a  bachelor.    "  He  never  married,"  we  are 
told  ;  "  he  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  distinguished  literary 
man."    His  rise  in  life  has  been  unusually  rapid.   The  story  opens 
at  the  time  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  at  which  date  Tom  had  been 
but  a  short  time  at  the  University.    He  can  scarcely  by  now  have 
been  called  to  the  Bar  more  than  seven  years.    Having  in  so  short 
a  time  managed  to  become  eminent  and  distinguished,  he  will 
have  plenty  of  leisure  left  him  for  looking  about  for  a  wife.  lie  is 
not  too  old  to  marry.    Even  a  heroine  will  accept  the  hand  of  a 
man  who,  if  he  is  no  longer  young,  is  not  more  than  nine-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  at  most. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the 
chestnut  blossoms.  It  makes  her  have  recourse  to  the  most  absurd 
expedient  to  keep  the  lovers  from  meeting  during  two  whole  years. 
But  ladies  do  love  a  pretty  piece  of  sentiment,  and  not  a  few  of 
her  readers  will  be  charmed  with  the  happy  meeting  on  Streatham 
Common,  and  will  even  be  thankful  that  the  hero  had  not  been  a 
second  time  vaccinated. 
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MOKE  ABOUT  CYPKUS.* 

THIS  volume  has  the  same  subject,  and  refers  to  the  same  facts 
and  incidents,  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  work  on  Cyprus  in  1S79, 
which  we  recently  noticed.  But  the  origin  of  the  two  books  was 
entirely  different,  and  so  is  their  character.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
went  to  Cyprus  to  write ;  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  writes  because  she 
went  to  Cyprus.  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  admires  Cyprus  as  it  is ; 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  admires  Cyprus  as  it  might  be. 

Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  is  the  wife  of  Captain  Scott-Stevenson, 
"  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  world."  Her  husband 
originally  came  to  Cyprus  with  his  regiment,  the  42nd  Royal 
Highlanders.  But  when  the  regiment  was  recalled  he  remained, 
tirst  as  Assistant-Commissioner,  and  afterwards  as  Commissioner, 
of  Kyrenia.  She  joined  him  at  Laruaca  at  the  end  of  September 
1 S7S.  Her  early  experiences  were  not  encouraging.  The  Laruaca 
Custom  House  and  the  Messaria  Plain  depressed  her  as  they  did 
Six  Samuel  Baker.  At  Nicosia  she  dined  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  found  that  the  company,  even  Major  M'Calmont,  "  some- 
times called  the  King,  and  sometimes  Baby,  but  one  of  the  best 
gentleman  riders  in  England,"  "brilliant,  clever  Mr.  Herbert," 
and  Lord  Gifford,  "whom  my  husband  looks  upon  as  the  bravest 
man  he  has  ever  known,'-  were  "one  and  all  woefully  disap- 
pointed with  Cyprus."  The  High  Commissioner  himself  had  not 
lost  heart.  He  was  "  as  cheerful  and  genial  as  if  in  the  midst  of 
the  London  season."  The  standard  of  comparison  is  equivocal. 
Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson's  melancholy  had  dispersed  before  she  and  her 
husband  reached  their  regiment's  bivouac  at  Kyrenia.  Thencefor- 
ward Cyprus  becamea  paradise  to  this  happy-tempered  lady.  Outside 
the  camp  and  the  town  her  husband  had  prepared  "the  most 
charming  surprise  "  in  the  shape  of  three  tents  pitched  under  huge 
caroub  trees.  One  was  a  sleeping  tent  for  herself  with  a  "  charm- 
ing "  dressing-room  close  by.  Another  was  for  his  own  use,  and 
a  third  for  the  servants.  Tent  life  enchanted  her.  "All  languor 
disappeared.  Each  day  I  felt  myself  stronger  and  happier,  and 
so  hungry,  that  at  times  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  my  appetite." 
She  never  felt  it  hot,  "though  the  heat  no  doubt  was  sometimes 
one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  in  the  tent  in  daytime."  She  is 
indignant  at  the  audacity  which  has  ventured  to  "  compare  "  the 
climate  with  that  of  Malta.  "Why,  there  is  no  comparison." 
The  winter  climate  of  Cyprus,  that  is  to  say,  of  Kyrenia,  "I  can 
only  call  perfection."  "When  it  indulges  in  a  little  rigour  it  comes 
'ike  a  breath  of  home  to  a  patriotic  officer's  wife  of  the  Black 
Watch.  In  the  Christmas  week  she  is  "  willing  to  confess  that  it 
was  cold,  but  cold  with  the  delicacy7  and  crispness  of  a  Scotch 
winter."  If  there  be  a  fault  it  is  an  excess  in  the  "  equability  and 
smoothness  of  the  air."  But  an  occasional  storm  varies  the  mono- 
tony. One  day  it  caught  "  a  portmanteau  belonging  to  an  officer. 
For  nearly  a  mile  he  chased  his  property,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
get  a  grip  as  in  the  eddies  it  tore  past  him.  It  was  stopped  on 
reaching  the  beach  by  some  large  rocks;  but  its  contents,  as 
might  be  supposed,  were  in  such  a  state,  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
his  while  to  have  claimed  them  from  the  waters."  Fortunately 
neither  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  nor  her  portmanteau  was  lost  in 
such  a  playful  hurricane.  She  walked  undisturbed  among  myrtle 
and  jessamine  groves,  returning  to  Arcadian  repasts  of  "  piles  of 
brown  bread,  and  the  most  delicious  grapes  and  ligs."  She  thinks 
no  figs  so  good  as  the  Cyprus  figs — "  so  big,  so  sweet,  and  so  rich." 
Unlike  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  she  iinds  no  oranges  to  match  the  Cyprus 
oranges.  But  then  she  is  tolerant  even  of  the  common  Cyprus 
wine,  which  she  commends  as  "  very  supporting."  In  Cyprus  the 
Scotch  thistle  served  up  on  buttered  toast  is  delicious.  If  she 
has  a  regret  it  is  that  she  has  not  yet  identitied  the  hero  or 
heroine  of  Shelley's  "  line  of  so  mystic  a  beauty  " : — 

The  chanipac's  odours  fail,  like  sweet  thoughts  iu  a  dream. 
"  I  always  imagine  I  will  discover  the  champac  before  I  leave 
Cyprus,  for  this  must  have  been  the  land  of  its  birth."    To  hunt 
for  the  "champac"  in  Cyprus  seems  something  like  hunting  for 
the  "  snark." 

However,  it  is  not  always  October  even  in  Cyprus,  and  a 
winter,  though  deliciously  crisp  as  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
is  better  met  in  a  house  than  in  a  hut.  At  first  the  visitors 
lodged  in  a  log  and  felt  hut  constructed  mainly  by  Caplain 
Scott-Steyenson's  own  hands.  But .  when  the  Black  Watch 
quitted  Kyrenia,  flying  from  constant  fever,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  magnificent  pluralities  of  "  Assistant-Commissioner,  Com- 
mandant of  Police,  Governor  of  the  Gaol,  and  Registrar  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice."  In  all  these  capacities  he  was  obliged 
to  Jive  in  the  town,  and  the  removal  of  the  Cadi  left  an  ex- 
cellent native  house  vacant.  It  was  one  story  high,  built  round  a 
court  filled  with  orange,  lemon,  quince,  and  mulberry  trees.  The 
roof,  being  of  mud  and  flat,  became  in  spring  a  garden  full  of 
self-sown  iri9  and  anemones.  The  drawing-room  was  built  on 
piles  over  the  sea,  and  Captain  Scott-Stevenson  used  from  the 
divan  in  the  window  to  "  shoot  "  "  many  a  capital  dish  of  mullet  or 
rock-fish,  or  even  bass,  for  breakfast."  The  room  was  embellished 
with  texts  from  the  Koran,  such  as  the  very  appropriate  text  for 
a  Cadi's  residence,  "  May  God  protect  his  servant  from  the  hands 
of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer."  They  were  well  provided  with 
religious  privileges.  A  mosque  stood"  opposite  the  hall  door,  and 
four  times  a  day  they  could  hear  the  Muezzin  from  the  minaret 
summon  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Their  own  entrance  into  their  new 
abode  was  signalized  by  an  early  morning  visit  from  a  venerable 
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priest,  who  hanselled  them  or  their  dwelling  by  "  sprinkling  a 
quantity  of  cold  water  into  their  faces."  Mrs.  Scott-Steven3on 
received  the  benediction  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  "  could  only  try  to 
look  pleasant."  Though  she  found  nature  divine  in  the  island, 
that  was  not  her  view  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics.  The  secular 
priests  are  stolid  and  ignorant,  the  monks  offended  her  prejudices 
by  the  unmonastic  presence  of  women  in  their  monasteries,  some- 
times under  the  name  of  servants,  sometimes  in  the  character  of 
lone  widows  with  daughters.  "  I  cannot  profess  to  understand 
how  in  every  convent  we  went  to  there  was  always  a  woman, 
and  sometimes  several."  She  cannot,  of  course,  understand  it ; 
but  "  report  says  high  revelry  goes  on  occasionally."  Her  husband 
had  a  similar  bias  against  Greek  laymen,  from  finding  the  recruits 
he  engaged  among  them  for  his  police  force  incapable  of 
learning  either  drill,  obedience,  or  cleanliness.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Turks,  whom  finally  he  engaged  exclusively,  were  always 
docile  and  neat  in  their  habits.  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  has  heard 
her  husband,  whose  theology  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
professional  order,  "  express  strong  opinions  as  to  the  character  and 
nature  of  a  religion  which  in  its  teaching  forcibly  insists  upon  the 
maxim  of  godliness  and  cleanliness."  As  between  Mussulman 
and  Christian  women  in  Cyprus  our  author  finds  little  choice  to 
make.  Neither  pleased  her  greatly.  On  Friday  she  was  in  tbe 
habit  of  holding  an  unbidden  levee  of  Mahometan  women,  and  on 
Sunday  of  Greeks.  The  former  would  stand  first  at  a  little  dis- 
tance until  some  twenty  were  assembled.  Then  they  advanced 
screaming  out,  "  Hanoum !  Madama !  Madama  ! "  One  of  them 
had  been  in  the  Sultan's  harem  ;  "  but  His  Majesty,  I  presume, 
got  tired  of  her,  and  wanting  to  pay  Mahomet  Ibrahim  Efl'endi  a 
compliment,  gave  her  to  him,  and  sent  them  off  to  Cyprus."  Mrs. 
Scott-Stevenson  appears  to  approve  of  the  Imperial  discretion. 
The  beauty  was  a  fat  Circassian,  with  thick  white  skin,  and  much, 
painted.  "  Whenever  my  husband  or  either  of  the  men-servants 
approached  she  would  scream  in  the  most  affected  manner,  and 
cover  up  her  face,  sometimes  running  into  a  corner,  and  standing 
with  her  face  to  the  wall.  This  was  only  done  before  othe-r 
women.  With  me,  with  no  one  present  to  tell  tales,  she  used  to 
display  her  charms  most  ungrudgingly."  Elsewhere  she  writes : — 
"  I  have  no  sympathy  with  Turkish  ladies.  They  are  as  utterly 
devoid  of  intelligence  as  they  are  uneducated."  The  Greek  ladies 
came  on  Sunday.  At  first  the  husbands  came  too  ;  but  "  as  they 
always  insisted  on  shaking  hands — the  younger  would  go  through) 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  them — I  insisted  on  the  gentlemen  stay- 
ing outside."  Her  account  of  the  personal  beauty  of  the  Cypriote 
women  is  not  ecstatic,  though  more  favourable  than  Sir  Samuol 
Baker's.  The  general  defect  of  the  city  ladies  is  that  there  is  soon 
too  much  of  them.  "Up  to  twelve  they  are  often  beautiful.  But "  all 
the  Cypriote  women  after  their  twentieth  year  become  so  fat  as  to 
be  almost  shapeless."  She  means  women  in  towns.  Later  on 
she  writes : — "  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  stout  woman  of  the 
peasant  class."  The  peasant  women  give  nature  no  chance.  They 
never  use  a  glas3 ;  "so,  poor  things,  they  cannot  learn  to  care  for 
personal  appearance."  That  is  not  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson's  view  o£ 
a  woman's  part  in  life  :— "  My  theory  is  that  the  nicer  one  looks, 
and  the  neater  one  is  dressed,  the  more  attention  one  receives." 

Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  found  abundance  of  amusement  in  Cyprus. 
It  might  be  the  baptism  of  a  cross  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Bay 
which  had  brought  together  the  population  of  Kyrenia,  including 
the  Moslem  women,  "clothed  all  in  white  from  head  to  foot, 
their  dark  eyes  the  only  part  of  them  visible."    Another  time  there 
was  an  expedition  to  the  great  annual  fair  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Pantalemnon,  to  which  even  "  Circassians,"  we  are  assured,  "  corns 
all  the  way  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  to  worship  the  Saint." 
Another  time  she  would  snatch  a  look  at  the  Court,  "  which  wa3 
forbidden  ground."     She  describes  the  members  of  the  Court 
as  she  saw  them.     Hadji  Savas,  "looking  like  an  old  owl"-, 
the   Cadi,  "rolling  cigarettes   and  politely  offering  them  to 
every  one " ;  the  Kamaican,  "  busily  occupied  in  catching  fleas 
inside  the  breast  of  his  coat " :  the  prisoner,  who  could  not  bend  a 
knee  to  rest  himself  without  the  Zaptieh  corporal  "  immediately 
stooping  down  to  straighten  the  otfending  joint,  as  if  he  were 
teaching  a  new  recruit " ;  and,  finally,  the  Assistant-Commissioneir 
himself,  "  looking  very  stern,  though,  had  I  been  a  prisoner,  I 
would  have  felt  much  consoled  at  the  sight  of  the  favourite 
J  meerschaum  which  I  noticed  he  was  smoking."    A  laugh  betrayed 
her  trespass,  and  she  had  to  promise  faithfully  not  to  repeat  the 
encroachment.    "  Having  had  my  own  way,  and  seen  what  I 
wanted  to  see,  I  readily  agreed."    Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  is  new  to 
English  official  life,    tihe  felt  it  "  in  her  heart  rather  hard  not  to 
be  allowed  to  accept  backsheesh  "  in  the  shape  of  an  occasional 
present  from  those  within  her  husband's  jurisdiction.  "Once! 
sounded  him  about  the  propriety  of  accepting  a  carpet  an  old 
Turk  brought  me.    He  was  most  indignant  at  my  hesitation." 
Fortunately  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  had  healthier  employment  pro- 
vided for  her  leisure  than  speculations  on  the  final  causes  and 
eventual  profitableness  of  administrative  integrity.    There  was  a 
visit  to  be  paid  to  the  leper  village  near  Nicosia,  and,  though 
obviously  not  experienced  in  literature,  she  portrays  its  horrible 
apathy  of  despair  with  patho3  and  eloquence.    Again,  there  was  a 
ride  up  Mount  Olympus,  with  the  diversion  of  an  accident  which 
might  have  proved  grave  but  for  her  husband's  strength  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.    Even  Commissioners  and  Assistant-Commissioners- 
are  not  always  on  duty  with  their  meerschaums  in  Cyprian  courts 
of  justice.    So  at  tolerably  frequent  intervals  the  lady  Commis- 
sioner of  Kyrenia  had  the  opportunity  of  exploring  first  one  and 
then  another  corner  of  the  island.    Such  weather,  such  fruits,  such 
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flowers,  such  scenery,  no  Englishwoman  ever  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see,  taste,  and  smell  before  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  rediscovered 
the  Garden  of  Eden  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
up  in  his  monastic  eyrie,  saw  passing-  glimpses  of  Paradise.  His  rival 
narrator  finds  it  easier  to  reckon  up  the  rare  oases  of  sterility  and 
malaria  than  to  catalogue  the  continuity  of  health  and  beauty. 
"  To  say  that  it  was  a  lovely  morning  when  we  started  in  the 
middle  of  March  on  our  next  journey  is  to  describe  our  departure 
on  each  occasion  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  every  morning  in  Cyprus 
is  fine."  Sometimes  she  "  tried  to  sit  down  without  crushing  the 
flowers,  but  the  ground  was  literally  carpeted  with  them."  The 
Cypriotes  look  upon  such  natural  carpets  with  more  prosaic  interest. 
They  eat  "  almost  every  flower  that  grows."  Violets,  rose  and 
orange-flower  leaves  compose  their  favourite  preserves,  and  every 
morning  caller  is  given  a  spoonful.  To  some  minds,  almost  more 
attractive  than  flowers,  either  for  smelling  or  preserving,  will  seem 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  bargains  to  be  picked  up  in  Cyprus. 
At  the  church  of  St.  George,  near  Larnaca,  the  author  saw 
some  men  substituting  a  brilliant  silk  curtain  over  the  saint's 
picture  for  "  a  banner  of  the  most  beautiful  old  Turkish  embroidery, 
the  groundwork  of  gold,  with  lilies  and  large  leaves  closely  worked 
over  it.  I  carefully  collected  all  the  fragments,  and  on  presenting 
the  priest  with  a  small  remuneration,  was  allowed  to  keep  them." 

If  nature  is  nearly  always  exquisite  in  Cyprus,  and  occasionally 
the  embroidery,  the  mass  of  the  people  delights  Mrs.  Scott- 
Stevenson  equally.  She  remarks  that  "  rather  strange  coincidence 
that  both  the  civil  and  the  military  authorities  have  a  decided 
antipathy  to  the  Greek  portion  of  the  population."  But  she  ex- 
plains that  the  aversion  is  only  to  "  the  so-called  educated  Greek," 
who  anticipates  a  time  when  the  Cypriote  Brotherhood  will  buy 
the  island  for  Greece  over  the  head  of  Great  Britain  by  offering  to 
pay  the  Porte  120,000^.  a  year  instead  of  110,000/.  For  "courtesy 
of  manner  the  Cypriote  Greeks  are  in  advance  of  any  nation  I  ever 
met."  The  peasant  bears  no  malice.  She  relates  how  a  shepherd 
whom  her  husband  had  to  sentence  to  prison  and  a  flogging,  on  coming 
fresh  from  gaol,  ran  for  five  miles  beside  the  Commissioner's  horse, 
"  beaming  with  delight "  at  the  opportunity  of  a  gossip,  and  entreat- 
ing him  to  accept  hospitality  in  his  cottage.  In  hospitality  generally 
the  whole  rural  population  is  profuse,  If  this  benevolent  temper 
should  chance  to  fail  a  village,  a  humorous  threat  to  have  the 
population  deported  beyond  sea  for  undutifulness  to  a  Pasha  re- 
stores proper  feeling.  Commonly,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
no  such  extreme  measure  was  found  necessary  in  the  author's 
experience.  On  the  contrary,  a  host  would  never  even  ask  for  pay- 
ment, though  he  had  given  "  with  an  ungrudging  hand  the  best 
fare  and  accommodation  the  house  possessed."  In  this  quality, 
she  says  in  one  place,  she  has  detected  no  difference  between  Mos- 
lem and  Christian.  Later  on  she  mentions  how  an  Englishman 
asked  her  if  she  had  never  observed  how  a  Greek  village  gave 
"  only  from  fear,"  and  a  Turkish  from  "  an  innate  feeling  of  hos- 
pitality." "  I  confess  I  had  never  noticed  the  difference ;  but  I 
suspect  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark."  On  the  other 
hand,  these  amiable  Turks  have  a  very  odd  grievance  of  their  own 
against  their  English  guests  and  rulers.  "  With  all  Moslems  the 
battle  of  Plevna  is  a  very  sore  subject.  They  cannot  but  think  we 
failed  them  there !  " 

There  are  just  a  few  little  drawbacks  to  perfection  in  Cyprus. 
There  is  the  Larnaca  Custom-house.  There  are  hundreds  of  "  half- 
wild  dogs  which  would  fly  savagely  at  us  from  every  corner  as  we 
passed."  There  are  no  baths  in  the  native  inns,  and  tourists  have 
to  kidnap  bread  troughs  to  wash  in.  There  are  "  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, myriads,  of  black,  flat  animals  creeping  up  the  inn  walls." 
The  beds  and  the  very  earth  swarm  with  fleas,  and  "  during  the 
autumn  sand-flies  take  their  place."  The  rations  supplied  to  the 
soldiers  were  excellent ;  but  "  after  the  troops  left  the  meat  became 
horrible."  A  "  slight  attack  of  fever  "  is  one  in  which  "  the  pulse 
ranges  betweeu  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  beats  in  a  minute,"  and  the  heat  of  the  patient's  body  is  so 
intense  that  "I  could  hardly  bear  to  touch  my  husband's 
wrist."  Yet  Eyrenia  is  the  very  abode  of  health  as  compared 
■with  the  fever-haunted,  glowing  gardens  of  Eamagusta.  Curi- 
osity-mongers run  a  particular  danger.  Diseased  Cypriotes 
have  a  way  of  leaving  at  the  various  holy  wells  something 
belonging  to  them  to  accelerate  the  cure.  An  acquaintance 
of  the  author  saw  lying  by  the  margin  of  one  such  well  a  curious 
stone  vase,  which  he  and  his  Zaptieh  carried  off.  "  Next 
day  both  of  them  were  covered  with  a  rash,  from  the  effects  of 
which  my  friend  has  not  yet  recovered."  In  riding  it  is  always 
possible  to  tumble  into  an  overgrown  pit.  In  walking  there  is  the 
equal  chance  of  encountering  a  particularly  venomous  snake,  which 
"  actually  makes  at  "  you.  If  you  look  into  an  ancient  tomb,  you 
will  probably  see  a  serpent  pointing  his  malignant  tongue  from  the 
niche  where  an  urn  or  statue  once  stood.  The  monks  train  brindled 
cats  to  hunt  these  vermin.  But  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  is  sceptical  as 
to  the  results.  The  Cypriotes  love  the  English,  we  are  assured,  but 
it  is  unpleasant  for  English  officials  that  the  islanders  will  occasion- 
ally indulge  in  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  Government !  "  That  Go- 
vernment is,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  benevolent  and  wise,  though  it 
•encamped  the  42nd Regiment  in  a  spot  and  in  circumstances  which 
necessitated  its  prostration  with  fever,  and  exposed  both  British 
troops  and  the  miserable  Turkish  convicts,  journeying  under  their 
charge  to  the  coast,  to  the  horrors  of  a  pitiless  August  sun.  Mrs. 
Scott-Stevenson  tells  the  same  story  of  the  warming-pans  as 
Sir  Samuel  Baker.  The  101st  Regiment  again  is  doubtless  worthy 
of  all  praise  for  "  English  matter-of-factness  "  :  but  we  agree  with 
Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  that  the  "  officers  might  have  had  sufficient 


tact  and  respect  for  the  only  Phoenician  monument  in  Larnaca  to 
have  found  a  more  appropriate  place  for  the  camp  rubbish  "  than 
the  very  interesting  tomb  known  as  the  "  Phaneromene."  "  Spot- 
less white  "  is  obviously  a  very  appropriate  colour  for  a  Cypriote 
policeman's  uniform  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  "  clothes  only  issued  sis 
months  ago  should,  owing  to  the  wretched  materials  they  are  made 
of,  be  almost  completely  worn  out." 

Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  professes  to  know  nothing  about  politics, 
and  it  would  be  discourteous  to  contradict  a  lady ;  but  she 
is  observant,  and,  we  should  suppose,  kept  a  diary.  From 
her  almost  unconscious  remarks  it  is  not  hard  to  gather, 
as  from  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  elaborate  volume,  that  Cyprus 
possesses  great  natural  riches  and  geographical  advantages  which 
may  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  But  it  is  plain,  too, 
that  a  great  many  mistakes,  as  is  usual  with  Englishmen,  have 
been  made  in  beginning.  More  clearly  than  from  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  volume  we  infer  from  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson's  that,  the 
island  population,  in  proportion  as  order  and  prosperity  dispel  the 
stagnation  of  Ottoman  rule,  may  become  rather  more  than  less 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  author  would,  however,  disavow  any 
intention  to  convey  such  morals  or  warnings.  Her  object  in 
writing  was  to  "  induce  others  to  come  and  try  for  themselves" 
whether  she  has  in  aught  exaggerated  the  charms  of  "  Cyprus  the 
blest,  the  happy,  and  the  beautiful."  They  must  be  exacting 
people  indeed  who,  with  a  winter  holiday  to  spend,  and  some  of 
Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson's  delight  in  "  feeling  that  they  are  traversing 
ground  that  very  few  Englishmen,  and,  at  any  rate,  no  English 
lady,  had  ever  been  over  before,"  would  not  be  satisfied  to  spend 
it  amid  sweet  natural  scents  and  sights  which  recall,  better  than 
the  charms  of  Cypriote  women,  the  legends  of  the  shrine  of 
Aphrodite. 


GREEK  TEXTS  AND  NOTES.* 

NO  honest  teacher  or  learner  can  be  indifferent  to  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  cheap  and  sound  classical  school-books, 
which,  beginning  with  Messrs.  Seeley's  "  cheap  school-books  in 
iS72,has  extended  itself  in  less  than  a  decade  to  our  University 
publishers,  and  yields  fruits  of  constantly  increasing  value.  One 
intolerable  tax  upon  parents  of  sons  at  public  schools  used  to 
be  the  cost  of  a  good  part  of  a  pound  for  a  classical  author 
who  was  chosen  for  the  term  subject  of  the  form,  whereas  it  would 
have  amply  sufficed  to  procure  the  particular  book  or  play  in- 
tended to  be  read.  Nowadays  a  few  shillings  are  all  the  outlay 
required  not  only  for  text  and  notes  of  a  given  subject,  but  also 
for  the  requisite  collateral  information  as  to  its  literature.  On 
our  present  list  we  have  placed  samples  of  three  or  four  eminent 
firms,  or,  as  we  might  designate  the  University  presses,  publishing 
companies,  which  have  laid  themselves  out  to  supply  the  cheap, 
yet  good,  article  required,  by  commissioning  the  best  accredited 
scholar  in  each  case  to  purvey  it.  Particularly  is  this  observable 
in  the  volumes  before  us  of  Macmillan's  Elementary  Classics, 
of  which  assuredly  the  Homeric  adage  oklyov  re  dj[\ov  re,  the 
modicum  et  gratvm  in  one,  might  be  taken  as  the  motto,  de- 
scriptive of  their  helpfulness  out  of  proportion  to  their  bulk.  Mr. 
Graves,  indeed,  has  undertaken  a  stiller  task  than  he  professes  to 
deem  it,  in  making  the  difficulties  of  Thucydides  surmountable  by 
schoolboys,  though  the  aim  is  worthy,  and  the  result  ought  to 
be  remunerative.  Taking  the  self-contained  incident  of  Pylos  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Thucydides,  he  has  set  himself 
to  furnish  this  single  episode  with  such  helps,  not  obtainable 
from  grammar  or  dictionary,  as  go  to  elucidate  the  subject- 
matter,  or  to  disentangle  the  style.  Mr.  Graves  rightly  regards  the 
study  of  Thucydides  as  eminently  useful  in  solving  the  problem  how 
to  handle  long  or  involved  passages,  and  he  refers  the  author's 
unwieldy  sentences  to  condensation  of  thought  and  abundance  of 
matter,  not  to  obscurity  of  idea.  On  the  whole,  we  think  he 
makes  out  his  case  for  exercising  schoolboys  more  or  less  on 
the  strong  meat  of  Thucydides,  carefully  prepared,  in  preference 
to  the  routine  school-boy  milk  of  Xenophon,  in  general  use ;  and 
he  evidently  attributes  to  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  more  solid 
food  the  weakness  of  Greek  prose  translation  in  the  Cambridge 
examinations.  His  simple  hint  of  seeking  the  key  to  an  in- 
tricate sentence  by  reading  it  aloud  with  due  emphasis  and 
rhythm  is  of  special  value,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  takes 
in  hand  e.g.  the  iSth  chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book — the  second 
chapter,  to  wit,  of  the  speech  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  at 
Athens,  after  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  at  Pylus.  In  this 
passage  it  is  easier  to  descry  the  drift  than  the  grammatical  form  of 

*  Thucydides— The  Capture  of  Sphacteria.  Book  IV.  1-41.  By  C.  E. 
Graves,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  Loudon: 
Macmillau  &  Co.  1879. 

Herodotus. — The  Second  Persian  War.  By  A.  H.  Cooke,  B.A.,  Fellow- 
arid  Assistant  Lecturer,  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Elementary  Classics 
Series.    London  :  Macmillau  &  Co.  1879. 

The  Persa:  of  JEsclii/hts.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  A. 
O.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  School 
Classics.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1879. 

Aristophants. —  The  Cloud*.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  W. 
Merry,  M. A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxon.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.  1879. 

The  Orestes  of  Euripides.  With  Brief  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A., 
Classical  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  London.  Cambridge  :  Deighton, 
Bell,  &  Co.  1S79. 

The  Phcenisscc  of  Euripides.  With  Brief  Notes  by  F.  A.  Paley,  &c 
Cambridge  Texts  and  Notes.    Cambridge  :  Oeighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  1S79. 
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the  sentence,  o~a>ajp6va>v  Si  dvSpiav  oinuws  rayada  es  uu(f>ii3o\oD 
acr(pa\<i>s  edevro — Kat  rals  wvptyopals  ol  airol  ev£vvera>Tepoi>  av 
Trpo(p(poivTo — rov  re  nbXeaov  vop.lau>o~i  pi)  Kad'  oaov  an  ris  avrou 
fiepos  jdovXrjrai  p.eraxeipi£etv,  rovro)  fjvvelvat,  <iX\'  as  uv  at  ri>x<ii 
airwu  I'lyi'jo-tovrat.  "  Now  they  are  wise  men  who  secuvo  their  ad- 
vantages against  a  day  of  danger  (the  same,  too,  would  shew  more 
sense  in  dealing  with  misfortunes),  and,  as  to  war,  are  convinced 
that  it  cannot  be  engaged  in  just  so  far  as  a  man  may  wish  to  take 
it  in  hand,  but  (must  go  on)  as  its  vicissitudes  may  determine."' 
Following  oinues,  as  Mr.  Graves  explains,  come  three  clauses — 
rdyada  .  .  .  edevro — koI  .  .  .  npocpepoivro — rov  re  .  .  .  >;yr/<ra>fT(U, 
the  first  of  which  is  a  confusion  of  construction  between  o-axfipoves 
tlvSpes  elo~lv  otrtves  edevro,  and  o-oj(ppova>v  5f  dv8pS>v  eari 
to  diodai,  the  genitive  indicating  the  characteristic  be- 
loiiyimj  to  the  persons  spoken  of  (cf.  Madv.  §  54)  ;  the  aorist 
edevro  is  to  be  translated  as  a  present,  and  preferably  in  close 
connexion  with  dcrcpaXws,  and  the  second  clause  is  most  forcibly 
taken  as  a  parentbftis;  whilst  in  the  third,  vofuvao-t,  instead 
of  an  aor.  indie,  corresponding  to  edevro,  is  supposed  to  follow  o'inves 
dv,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin  second  future.  noXepov  by  its 
position  is  regarded  as  subject  to  £weivai,  and  rouru  to  refer  to 
rts,  in  the  sense  that  it  abides  with  this  man,  and  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  at  pleasure.  We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  further  the  dis- 
section of  the  sentence,  but  the  exercise  to  the  pupil  involved 
in  comprehending  it  must  be  no  ineffectual  lesson  in  Greek 
syntax.  In  the  tifteenth  chapter  we  liud  a  clear  note  on  the 
peculiar  construction  of  eSotjev  rd  reXtj  Karaidvras  .  .  .  jBovXeueiv 
opavras,  where  the  masculine  participles  plural  are  constructed 
with  the  neuter  ra  re\r)=rovs  iv  re\ei,  and  illustration  is  given 
of  the  natural  tendency  to  speak  of  the  otlice  rather  than  its  incum- 
bent. So  in  c.  xvi.  a  note  is  given  on  the  reservatory  force  of  oVa 
pt)  dirofiaivovras  in  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  "  provided  only  they 
did  not  land,  /i.e.  in  all  (that  they  can  do)  not  landing."  The  example 
from  i.  in  is  an  exact  parallel.  We  must  add  that  this  handy  little 
book  is  as  helpful  in  its  geography  and  history  as  in  its  grammar. 

The  task  which  Mr.  A.  II.  Cooke  has  accomplished  iu  editing 
what  he  designates  as  Greece's  second  and  best  epic  consists 
rather  in  discussing  verbal  forni3  and  early  uses  of  words  and 
dialectic  peculiarities  than  in  unravelling  sentences  ;  but.  such 
as  it  was,  he  has  given  remarkable  interest  to  his  work.  Easy 
r.s  is  the  sense  of  the  Father  of  History  when  his  dialect  is 
apprehended,  it  is  clear  gain  for  a  learner  to  find  that  due  obser- 
vation of  the  position  of  a  word  in  a  clause  may  help  to  en- 
hance the  forje  of  the  sentence.  Thus  at  the  end  of  c.  46,  in 
Xerxes's  explanation  to  Artabanus  of  his  teai-3  after  the  review  of 
his  army  and  fleet,  where  the  Greek  runs  6  di  debs,  yXv<vv  yevo-as 
rbv  altova  (pdovepbs  iv  avrto  evpio-Kerat  asv,  the  editor  shows  that 
by  noting  the  emphasis  on  yXv:<bv,  we  arrive  at  the  sense  "  sweet 
as  is  the  taste  the  god  gives  of  life,  he  is  proved  to  bo  grudging  in 
it";  or,  as  Blakesley  perhaps  more  aptly,  though  not  so  exactlv, 
puts  it,  "  the  deity,  after  giving  us  a  taste  of  sweetness  in  our  life, 
is  found  to  mean  spite  in  thus  doing/'  A  little  earlier,  iu  c.  38, 
where  Pythius  prefers  a  request  to  Xerxes,  the  answer  to  which 
exhibits  the  brutality  of  an  irresponsible  despot,  he  approaches  the 
subject  in  the  words  xPU°~as  "v  Tl  Te^  (3ov\oipjjp  ruxeiv,  where 
Blakesley  and  most  commentators  take,  as  we  should,  av  with 
0ovXotp,Tjv,  though  there  is  something  in  Mr.  Cooke's  doubt  whether 
a  Doric  form  like  rev  can  be  used  in  Herodotus  for  crov.  He  iuclines 
to  read  xPWais  Mr.  Cooke's  plan  is  to  eliminate  chapters  not 
essential  to  his  narrative ;  yet  we  think  he  should  have  given 
c.  39  as  the  denouement  of  the  incident.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
his  forte  is  examination  of  the  meanings  of  words,  as  inc.  41, 
Xoyos,  43,  ne'pyapov,  56,  iXivvo-as,  in  each  of  which  cases  a  verbal, 
a  philological,  or  a  poetical  peculiarity  i3  noticed  and  explained. 
In  like  manner,  in  c.  100,  he  traces  the  derivation  of  alyuiXbs, 
the  "  sea-shore,"  to  alyls,  the  storm  (compare  a'io-o-co),  and 
includes  in  the  list  of  kindred  words  icaraiyifa,  to  storm 
down,  and  perhaps  alyetpos,  the  popiar,  or  quivering  tree.  This 
last,  it  strikes  us,  is  a  little  forced.  In  collateral  matter  also 
Mr.  Cooke  renders  good  service,  as  witness  his  note  on  vii. 
206,  touching  the  Spartan  regard  for  religiou3  festivals,  which, 
in  Thuc.  iv.  5,  allowed  Demosthenes  to  fortify  Pylos  undis- 
turbed; and  .on  Koo-peovrai  (vii.  209),  where  he  adduces  as  .1 
parallel  to  the  Spartans  combing  their  hair  before  Thermopylae 
Nelson's  elaborate  toilet  before  Trafalgar,  as  described  by  Southey. 
We  may  add  also  the  succinct,  yet  exhaustive,  note  on  rrepl  Xvxvw 
itcpiis,  illustrative  of  the  count  of  time  of  day,  before  the  invention 
of  clocks. 

Those  chapters  of  Mr.  Cooke's  handbook  to  Herodotus's  Second 
Persian  War  which  recount  the  battle  of  Salamis  have  fortunately 
a  seasonable  dramatic  parallel  to  hand  in  Mr.  Prickard's  excellent 
school  edition  of  the  Persee  of  zEschylus.  Both  Herodotus  and 
yEschylus  are  believed  to  have  drawn  their  information  as  to 
their  glorious  theme  from  eye-witnesses  and  sharers  in  the  great 
deeds  of  Greek  patriots  ;  but  it  i3  interesting  to  note  the  different 
methods  of  the  dramatist  and  the  historian.  In  Mr.  Prickard's 
able  introduction  he  points  out  that,  besides  depicting  the  struggle 
between  Persian  pride  and  apprehension,  which  is  afterwards 
intensified  into  agony  and  despair,  the  Persce  aimed  likewise 
at  portraying  the  conflict  of  Salamis  ;  and  that,  whilst  the  6cene 
is  laid  at  Susa,  the  dramatis  penanes  Persians,  and  no  Greek 
so  much  as  named  in  the  play,  two  deeds  are  recorded  to  which 
any  spectator  could  have  fitted  the  names  of  the  doers.  In  the 
splendid  description  beginning  at  Pers.  353,  the  dvijp  "EXXijv  i£ 
' Adrjvaiav  arparoii,  who  is  said  to  have  got  audience  of  Xerxes  and 
influenced  his  plans  by  false  intelligence,  was  Sicinnus,  the  tutor 


of  Themistocles's  sons,  of  whom  it  is  of  little  importance  that 
Plutarch  says  he  was  a  Persian  by  birth.  The  message  or  tidings 
conveyed  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  ol  "EXXrjves  8pr)<rpbv  fiov 
\evovrcu  KarapptoSqxores  (viii.  75),  which  corresponds  substantially 
with  Pers.  357-360.  How  little  tke  event  corroborated  the 
message  is  shown,  as  Mr.  Prickard  points  out,  with  dramatic  irony, 
where  in  Pers.  384.  at  night's  approach,  ob  paX'  'EXXtjvuv  o-rparbs 
Kpwpaiov  eKirXovv  obdapij  Kadiararo — "  not  very  much  of  the  ex- 
pected movement  did  the  Persians  see  anywhere."  A  little  further 
on  (iu  v.  409)  the  honour  of  the  first  encounter  between  a  Greek 
and  a  barbarian  ship,  which  opened  the  general  sea-fight,  is  attri- 
buted, it  would  seem,  to  an  Athenian  vessel;  and  from  what 
Herodotus  tells  us  iu  viii.  84  the  commander  of  it  was  the  brothel* 
of  -Eschylus,  Ameinias.  In  Mr.  Prickard's  note  exception  is  taken 
to  the  identity  of  Ameinias  of  Pallene  with  an  Ameinias  whose  deme 
should  have  been  given  as  "Eleusis";  but  these  are  minor  discre- 
pancies. We  have  nothing  but,  praise  for  the  annotation  of 
this  play  by  Mr.  Prickard,  who  has  already  given  proof  of  his 
thorough  study  of  yEschylus,  and  whose  notes,  whether  gram- 
matical, historical,  elucidatory,  or  collateral,  subserve  the  aim  oi 
placing  a  Greek  play  excellently  fitted  for  school  reading  as  fitly 
as  possible  before  young  scholars. 

Another  helpful  and  cheap  school-book  from  Oxford  is  Mr. 
Merry's  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  one  of  the  best  of 
that  dramatist's  plays  for  giving  an  insight  into  the  political  and 
social  life  of  Athens,  and  a  lively,  though  satirical  and  unjust,  skit 
upon  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  Into  the  fun  of  the  opening  scenes 
Mr.  Merry  enters  with  sufficient,  if  not  exuberant,  spirit,  realiz- 
ing rather  than  overdoing  the  caricatures  of  young  Athens 
and  old  Athens.  Socrates  and  his  Phrontisterion,  the  StKaiog  and 
the  uSikos  Xo-yor,  and  avoiding  the  surfeit  of  pun-play  which 
Mitchel,  Walsh,  and  modern  imitators  brought  into  vogue.  A 
practical  and  thoughtful  introduction  gives  us  the  needful  history 
of  the  play,  and  explains  at  the  outset  what  is  afterwards  gleaned 
from  the  irapufiao-ts,  or  digression  (vv.  517-594),  of  the  ill-success 
of  the  original  Nubes — as  the  poet  thinks,  an  undeserved  ill-success 
seeing  it  was  the  best  play  he  ever  wrote — as  well  as  the  steps  he 
has  taken  to  ensure  it  a  favourable  second  hearing.  In  v.  449 
Aristophanes  refers  to  his  having  unmasked  Cleon  in  The  Knights, 
when  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  after  his  luck  at  Sphacteria, 
B.C.  425,  and  to  his  magnanimity  a  little  later  in  not  jumping  on 
him  "  when  he  was  down";  where  Keipevco,i\s  Mr.  Merry  shows,  must 
mean  reOvrjKuri,  as  Cleon  never  experienced  political  downfall,  but 
died  in  422,  whereas  the  '•'  parabasis  "  dates  later  than  421  B.C.  In 
the  context  of  the  same  passage  Hermippus  and  other  playwrights 
are  charged  with  plagiarizing  similes  of  Aristophanes  (cf.  Equites, 
S64,  the  eel-catcher  stirring  up  the  mud)  to  ridicule  Hyperbolus, 
where  the  phrase  ipeidovo-iv  els  'Yne'ptfoXov  is  happily  rendered, 
"  peg  away  at  Hyperbolus."  Somewhat  below,  at  584,  fBpovrr]  6' 
eppdyrj  &  dorpwriis,  ?/  aeXrjvr)  6''  e^iXeme  ras  oSovs'  6  6'  ijXios  K.r.X., 
the  lines  are  referable  to  the  terrible  to-do  made  on  Cleon's  appoint- 
ment as  general ;  "  the  thunder  burst  through  the  rift  cloven  by 
the  lightning"  (aquotation  from  the  Teucer  of  Sophocles),  the  moon 
was  deserting  her  course  (no  reference  to  an  eclipse),  "  and  the  sun, 
straightway contractinghiswicktohimself.sworeho  would  not  shine 
on  us  if  Cleon  istolead."  Alittlelower,at6o2,we  prefer  Mr.  Merry's 
explanation  of  alyidos  rjvloxos  as  "wielder  of  the  aegis,"  to  Mr.  Green's 
sense,  "  charioted  on  thine  oegis  "  ;  and  there  is  point  in  his  explana- 
tion of  dcprjpedi],  625,  that  probably  Hyperbolus  had  his  official 
garment  blown  off  by  a  puff  of  wind,  supposed  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  goddess  Clouds. 

Mr.  Paley's  latest  school  editions  of  plays  of  Euripides,  the 
Orestes  and  the  Phccnissce,  are  marked  by  the  same  character  of 
thoroughness  which  we  noticed  some  months  ago  in  his  text  and 
notes  of  the  Ion.  The  Orestes,  which  has  the  venerable  prestige 
of  being  one  of  "  Person's  Four,"  is,  says  Mr.  Paley,  a  very  good 
example  of  the  later  style  of  Euripides  (it  was  performed 
in  B.C.  408) ;  and  though  it  has  not  received  equal  credit  from' 
all  critics,  a  s'.udy  of  the  play  will  justify  Mr.  Paley's 
commendation  of  its  striking  scenes  of  pathos  and  danger,  its 
tragic  alternations  of  hopes  and  fears,  the  beauty  of  its  versifica- 
tion, and  the  complex  ingenuity  of  its  plot.  The  time  i3  Mene- 
laus's  return  after  seven  years'  wandering,  just  as  the  frenzied 
Orestes  is  being  brought  before  the  Argive  tribunal  for  the  murder 
of  his  mother  ;  the  scene  is  the  palace  at  Mycenae  ;  and  the  pro- 
minent characters  are  Orestes  and  his  devoted  sister  Electra,  for 
Pylades  and  Tyndareus  are  but  subordinates,  Helen  cold  and 
ot'liiih,  aud  Menelaus  (according  to  the  average  Euripidean 
estimate  of  his  character)  a  base,  selfish,  treacherous,  uxoriou3 
coward.  A  glance  at  the  first  three  hundred  lines  would  suffice 
to  show  at  once  the  number  of  line  scenes  between  the  brainsick 
hero  and  his  affectionate  sister  (see  211  seq.  256,  &c,  294-300, 
where  Orestes,  in  a  lucid  interval,  proposes  to  console  Electra's 
grief  in  his  sane  moments  in  requital  for  her  tendance  of  him  in  his 
wanderings),  and  the  helpful  explanation  of  textual  and  interpre- 
tative diiiicu.iy,  which  is  a  prime  feature  of  Mr.  Paley's  editing. 
Iu  v.  30  e.f/. — the  clause  npbs  ovx  diravras  evuXeiav  (pepov  is  well 
explained  as  tantamount  to  npbs  iviovs  ov  cpe'pou  abr<S  evKXetav, 
irpbs  meaning  that  with  some  Orestes's  deed  brought  discredit  on 
Apollo  who  ordered  it.  At  v.  101,  "\pyei  d'  dvafiou  8iu  o-ro/ia 
is  by  Mr.  Paley  regarded  03  "  You  are  talked  about  at  Argos," 
the  verb  being  taken  as  the  second  person  passive,  for  there 
is  less  weight  in  the  alternative  course — "Apyos  v'  dva0oa. 
Another  good  note  is  given  on  v.  116,  where  arus  an  aKpov 
Xuuaros  is  explained  as  a  concise  form  of  speech  for  order  en 
I  iiKpov  x<i/ia-o£  \t'£oi/  rdoe  dn'  abrob,  and  reference  is  made  to  a 
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parallel  expression  in  Phcenisscs,  1223.  In  v.  191,  too,  there  is  a 
good  note  on  the  meaning  of  boiis,  in  the  sense  of  giving  an 
oracle,  which  is  happily  illustrated  by  Electro,,  1 304.  Only  one 
omission  have  we  noticed  in  this  early  portion  of  the  play — 
namely,  where  Electra  describes  her  brother  as  vexpor  ovveka 
a-fUKpus  TTvorjs  (84)  ;  some  illustration  should  be  given  to  this 
idiomatic  sense  of  ovvem,  "  dead  except  for  a  scanty  breath." 

The  Phamissce  of  Euripides,  a  play  of  the  same  Tetralogy  as  the 
Orestes,  is  one  not  unknown  to  classical  students  as  an  eminently 
pictorial  drama,  challenging  comparison  with  the  Septem  contra 
Thebas  of  iEschylus  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  affording 
opportunities  for  comparison  and  contrast  which  Mr.  Paley  has  in 
110  particular  overlooked.  He  draws  attention  in  his  introduction 
to  the  needless  presentment  of  blind  old  (Edipus  on  the  stage  with 
Antigone  at  the  close  of  the  play,  as  equally  superfluous  with  that 
of  the  Phrygian  Eunuch  in  Or.  1370,  and  to  some  extent  justify- 
ing unfavourable  modern  criticisms ;  but  we  believe  that  the  gold 
of  both  these  plays  far  exceeds  the  grosser  metal,  and  we  account 
those  tiros  fortunate  who  have  the  helpful  handbooks  of  Mr.  Paley 
for  their  enlightenment  and  guidance. 


CH1USTMAS  BOOKS. 
111. 

HP  HERE  is  scarcely  anything  that  people  will  not  collect.  Tired 
of  postage-stamps,  autographs,  crests,  monograms,  seaweed, 
shells,  and  princely  cherry-stones,  some  amateurs  have  taken  to 
collecting  old  children's  books.  They  are  grubby  little  volumes  as 
a  rule,  with  tiny  black  woodcuts  ;  but  then  the  woodcuts  are  some- 
times after  Blake.  There  is  one  book  which  Mr.  Burchell  gave  to 
the  young  Primroses  which  is  eagerly  desired  by  the  most  learned 
of  German  mythologists.  But  the  tract  is  not  to  be  found. 
Children's  books  and  cookery-books  are  the  first  to  disappear  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  There  are  a  hundred  copies  of  the  right 
Elzevir  Cicero  for  one  of  the  Pastissier  Franqais,  which  conse- 
quently is  of  infinite  value.  In  time  the  hands  of  children  will 
wear  away,  and  their  pencils  and  paint-brushes  deface,  Miss  Kate 
Greenaway's  beautiful,  fantastic,  and  dainty  work  Under  the 
Window  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons).  Probably  some  wise  collector 
will  lay  up  a  little  stock  for  future  use  while  the  impressions  are 
in  their  first  freshness.  His  treasure  will  come  to  be  as  valuable 
as  that  parcel  of  unbound  and  uncut  Elzevirs  which  Motteley 
found  in  Hungary,  and  which,  after  filling  the  hearts  of  biblio- 
philes with  joy  for  years,  was  burned  by  the  Commune. 
Miss  Greenaway  is  an  artist  whose  drawings  in  water-colour, 
though  clever,  are  too  often  mannered.  Her  little  girls  are  too 
consciously  aesthetic  ;  their  eyes  and  lips  too  big.  In  this  beautiful 
book  she  has  escaped  this  fault ;  her  exquisite  little  children  are 
ns  jolly  in  poke  bonnets  and  sage-green  dresses  as  were  Leech's 
merry  street  children  in  their  rags.  Every  page  of  the  book  has 
a  fanciful,  old-fashioned  drawing.  The  blue  china  bowl  full  of 
roses,  opposite  the  title-page,  is  a  gem  in  itself,  if  we  may  say  so 
much  for  blue  china  in  an  age  when  pressmen  have  discovered 
that  a  taste  for  porcelain  is  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  The 
attitudes  of  the  group  of  children  above  the  title  are  as  gracefully 
and  naturally  varied  as  they  could  be  in  an  Athenian  bas-relief. 
The  very  page  of  contents  is  illustrated  with  minute  reproductions 
of  the  pictures  which  decorate  each  poem  in  the  letterpress. 
Among  the  best  of  the  pictures  are  the  "  Three  Tabbies  "  witb 
their  gossipping  old  mistresses  ;  "Little  Tommy  "  (p.  20),  in  such 
a  bottle-green  suit  as  Tom  Tulliver  may  have  worn  before  he  went 
to  school  with  the  percussion  caps  in  his  pocket;  the  little  louts, 
beside  the  pump  (p.  24) ;  the  small  girls  going  out  to  walk,  with 
conscious  dignity  (p.  26)  ;  and  the  five  beautiful  sisters  in  a  row 
(p.  28).  The  old  man,  too,  who  "came  for  Billy"  (p.  63)  is  a 
fearful  warning  to  ill-regulated  youth.  Perhaps  the  poems  fire 
hardly  worthy  of  the  designs.  The  old  inexhaustible  nursery 
rhymes  would  better  have  served  Miss  Greenaway's  purpose. 

Mr.  Caldecott  has  returned  to  them,  and  has  illustrated  Dr. 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  Mad  Dog  and  the  ancient  ballad  of  The  Babes 
in  the  Wood,  which  in  Addison's  time  was  pasted  on  many  a 
cottage  wall  (G.  Routledge).  We  much  prefer  the  Mad  Dog. 
Here  Mr.  Caldecott's  unequalled  humour  finds  free  play.  Nothing- 
can  be  more  moving  than  the  manly  grief,  the  womanly  sorrow, 
the  canine  gloom  of  the  mourners  on  the  title-page.  Opposite 
them  Master  Bill  Primrose  chants  this  sad  ditty,  while  his  mother 
touches  the  guitar.  There  is  plenty  of  fun  in  all  the  pictures  of 
the  "  godly  course  "  run  by  the  man  who  is  jeered  at  as  he  goes  to 
church  by  some  honest  fellows  on  their  way  to  the  "  Angel " 
tavern.  Let  the  reader  observe  the  old  women  watching  the 
man  with  approval  from  behind  the  garden  fence.  We  are 
also  "  permitted  to  view "  his  toilet  in  its  earliest  stage,  as 
the  Athenceum  is  graciously  permitted  to  pass  behind  the  veil 
and  see  Mr.  Rossetti's  pictures.  When  we  at  last  come  to 
the  Mad  Dog,  he  is  precisely  like  an  oilended  minor  poet.  It 
■v?a3  jealousy  (of  a  cat),  as  Mr.  Caldecott  shows  us,  which  drove 
this  dog  mad.  When  he  does  bite  the  Man,  it  is  with  all  his 
might,  and  he  takes  out  nearly  half  a  pound  of  flesh.  Every 
plate  in  this  capital  picture-book  is  full  of  humour,  action, 
and,  when  necessary,  of  beauty.  The  young  ladies  who  take 
tea  in  the  Man's  room  are  as  pretty  as  Hetty  and  Theo  Lam- 
bert, their  contemporaries.  But  the  Pabcs  in  the  Wood  is  too 
aad  a  tale  for  Mr.  Caldecott's  pencil  and  colours. 

Not  so  refined  as  Mr.  Caldecott's  work,  but  very  copious — full  of 
*'idphabets,"  nursery  tales,  nursery  rhymes  of  the  good  old  sort, 


and  lively  drawings  (the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  however,  is  an 
awful  libel  on  Greek  art) — is  the  Royal  Nursery  Picture-Booh 
(Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.) 

Coming  to  graver  Christmas  books,  we  find  Animal  Life  Described 
and  Illustrated  (E.  P.  Wright,  M.D.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.) 
This  seems  to  us  an  excellent  combination  of  the  science,  romance,  and 
sport  of  natural  history.  The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  gorilla 
throw  (perhaps)  some  light  on  the  primitive  forms  of  the  human 
family.  Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  cat  "  was  domiciled  for  many 
ages  among  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Jews,"  and  that  the 
animal  is  "  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Syria."  But  M.  Lenormant 
observes  that,  while  the  cat  is  not  as  old  as  the  ancient  Empire  in 
Egypt,  it  is  older  in  Egypt  than  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  never  once 
named  in  the  Bible.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  did  not 
know  the  cat,  and  among  the  Greeks  Dick  Whittington  would 
have  found  a  splendid  market  for  a  beast  with  which  people  were 
quite  unfamiliar.  The  European  names  for  cat  are  not  of  the  old 
Aryan  stock,  and  Lenormant  derives  them  from  Syriac  qdto,  and 
Arabic  qitt  (kitten).  But  even  in  Syriac  (and  here  we  come  to 
an  essential  difference  from  Mr.  Wright)  qdto  is  a  foreign  and 
borrowed  word,  being  connected  with  the  Nubian  kadiska.  The 
Egyptian  names  (as  male)  are  onomatopoeic,  and  S  anskrit  has  to 
describe  the  cat  as  "  house-wolf."  The  conclusion  is  that  cats 
come  from  the  Upper  Nile  or  Abyssinia.  "  To  those,  then,  who 
believe  in  philology,  let  this  much  suffice,"  as  Herodotus  says,  and 
we  may  add,  also  in  his  manner,  "  Good-by  now  to  cats,"  and  to 
Mr.  Wright's  well-illustrated  and  instructive  book  on  natural 
history. 

Seek  and  Find  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  is  a  devotional  work  by  Miss 
Christina  Rossetti.  Miss  Rossetti  publishes  a  series  of  reflections 
on  the  "  Benedicite."  They  are  remarkable  for  sincerity,  simpli- 
city, earnestness,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  the 
Bible.  The  book  can  hardly  be  criticized  at  length  in  this  place, 
but  it  is  a  very  excellent  and  edifying  work. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Edition "  (R. 
Bentley  and  Son),  is  a  well-printed  and  conveniently  portable 
reprint  of  these  very  popular  ballads.  The  old  illustrations  by 
Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Cruikshank  are  reproduced. 

Every  Boys  Annual  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons)  is  full  of  good 
stories  ;  one  of  them,  "  A  Fearful  Position,"  is  of  thrilling  interest. 
"  My  First  Dinner-party,"  in  which  the  hero  take3  far  too  much 
wine,  we  cannot  praise.  Some  practical  papers  teach  boys  the  art 
of  organ-building,  which  it  is  useful  to  be  acquainted  with,  and 
there  are  some  horribly  complicated  puzzles  for  the  jaded  solvers 
of  double  acrostics. 

Our  Own  Country  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin)  contain  a  series 
of  really  well-written  and  thoughtful  papers,  on  very  various 
English  scenes  from  Stonehenge  to  Dunfermline,  and  from  Bristol 
to  Naseby.  Many  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Pritchett's  drawings,  notably  the 
impressive  view  of  Stonehenge  (p.  12),  deserve  very  high  praise. 
They  are  full  of  imaginative  power. 

The  Fireside  (Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock.  "Hand 
and  Heart"  Office). — Mrs.  Holt's  pleasant  story  of  "The  Maiden's 
Lodge"  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  this  magazine,  and  the  fact 
of  the  action  taking  place  two  hundred  years  ago  will  give  it  a 
special  charm  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers.  In  some  respects,  how- 
ever, it  is  inferior  to  the  other  long  story  that  runs  through  the 
book,  "  Duties  and  Duties,"  by  Miss  Giberne.  Miss  Giberne  has  a 
great  talent  for  character-drawing ;  her  dramatis  persona:  stand  out 
sharply,  and  are  emphatically  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  Her 
present  heroine  is  a  most  unamiable  young  woman,  who  has  found  her 
sole  pleasure  in  playing  Lady  Bountiful  in  the  parish  where  she  has 
hitherto  lived  with  her  aunt,  and  she  plumes  herself  greatly  on  this 
fact.  Her  aunt  dies,  and  she  returns  to  her  own  home,  and  main- 
tains for  some  time  a  pharisaical  attitude  towards  the  rest  of  her 
family.  After  failing  in  all  sorts  of  desirable  qualities,  her  eyes  get 
opened,  and  she  finally  turns  over  a  new  leaf.  There  are  many 
riddles  and  exercises  for  young  people's  brains  which  will  help  to 
make  the  book  acceptable. 

Stephen  the  Schoolmaster  (Mary  E.  Gellie.  Griffith  and  Farran) 
was  a  young  man  who,  while  pining  to  be  an  artist,  is 
forced  by  circumstances  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  He  wins  the  confi- 
dence of  all  the  village,  falls  in  love  with  the  rector's  niece,  and 
after  many  years,  and  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  a  newly- 
restored  uncle,  succeeds  in  marrying  her.  In  spite  of  all  bis  efforts, 
however,  aud  three  years  as  a  Bursar  at  the  Edinburgh  University, 
ho  fails  to  make  a  brilliant  figure  in  the  world,  though  he  contrives 
to  gain  a  decent  livelihood,  which  perhaps  does  as  well  in  the 
end.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  one  or  two  places  the  book  shows  signs 
of  carelessness.  In  one  page  a  girl  is  spoken  of  as  "  Emily,"  and  a 
few  lines  lower  down  as  "  Fanny,"  and  the  heroine  is  twice  men- 
tioned as  Miss  Violet  Millard,  though  elsewhere  she  is  known  as 
Melville. 

Barton  Fen-is  (Benjamin  Clarke.  Sunday  School  Union). — In 
turning  over  the  pages  of  Barton  Ferris  the  reader  involuntarily 
wonders  to  what  sort  of  human  being  the  book  will  give  pleasure. 
An  elaborate  sketch  of  village  politics  and  religious  ditferences 
is  not  usually  exciting,  and  real  genius  is  required  to  make  it 
even  readable.  Mr.  Clarke  has  not  the  necessary  genius,  and  has 
in  consequence  produced  a  very  dull  little  book.  The  characters 
are  unreal,  and  the  piety  of  the  conversations  does  not  make  up  for 
their  total  want  of  interest.  Even  the  startling  incident  of  a  baby 
being  stolen  by  the  Indians  fails  to  make  our  languid  pulses  throb 
quicker,  although  that  baby,  during  a  long  residence  with  the 
Redmen,  repeated  daily  the  prayer  his  mother  taught  him  when 
three  years  old. 
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Aunt  Judy  s  Christmas  Volume  (Bell  and  Sons). — The  piece  de 
resistance  in  the  new  volume  of  Aunt  Judy  is  a  charming  tale 
called  "  Mother  Molly,"  by  the  author  of  the  "  Rose  Garden."  After 
giving  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  Plymouth  of  1779,  when  the 
lauding  of  the  French  was  daily  expected,  the  writer  takes  us  off 
to  Dartmoor,  to  share  in  some  wonderful  adventures  among  the 
great  granite  rocks.  The  subject  is  new,  and  is  treated  with 
delicacy  and  freshness ;  the  reader  lougs  to  look  on  the  fair  woods 
of  Mount  Edgcutnbe,  and  to  dabble  in  the  brown  little  peat- 
streams  on  the  moor.  Besides  '•  Mother  Molly,"  there  is  the  usual 
number  of  interesting  and  instructive  articles  which  make  the 
magazine  a  mine  of  enjoyment  to  all  children  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  possess  it. 

Kitty  and  Bo:  the  Story  of  a  very  Little  Girl  and  Boy 
(A.  T.  Griffith  and  Farran). — These  children  strike  us  alternately 
as  being  very  backward  and  very  forward.  It  is  not  common,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  for  a  little  boy  of  four,  who  speaks  more 
unintelligibly  than  many  children  of  two,  to  have  a  note  brought 
in  by  a  footman,  who  begs  him  to  send  an  answer  on  his  own 
responsibility.  His  friend  Kitty,  though  some  years  older,  finds 
the  English  tongue  quite  as  difficult,  though  she  is  a  young  lady 
of  fertile  resources,  and  leads  Bo  into  scrapes  that  will  be  heard 
of  with  interest  by  other  very  little  girls  and  boys. 

The  principal  story  in  Every  Girl's  Annual   (Routledge)  is 

Mark  Dennison's  Charge,"  by  Miss  Craik.  The  "  Charge  "  was 
a  little  girl  of  six,  who  was  adopted  by  Mark  and  his  father  till  she 
was  thirteen,  when  her  grandmother  discovered  her,  and  took  her 
to  bring  up  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  young  ladies.  The  tale  is 
well  told  and  adapted  for  children,  who  will  be  thoroughly  pleased 
with  it.  The  volume  of  course  contains  much  besides,  generally 
of  a  pleasant  and  harmless  nature  ;  but  we  must  protest  against 
the  glorified  view  of  Rachel,  presented  in  a  short  notice  of  Miss 
Coatley's.  It  would  naturally  be  highly  undesirable  in  a  book  for 
children  to  hint  at  the  many  shortcomings  of  Rachel's  life  ;  9till  no 
good  is  done  by  deliberately  depicting  her  as  a  kind  of  beatific 
vision  beheld  by  the  unregenerate  France  of  that  day. 

Bunchy  (E.  C.  Phillips.  Griffith  and  Farran). — Bunchy,  so 
called  on  account  of  her  round  figure,  is  a  young  person  of  thir- 
teen, devoted  to  cows  and  pigs,  and  all  animals  about  a  farm,  but 
very  much  averse  to  anything  that  she  is  told  is  ladylike.  Her 
responsibilities  as  the  eldest  of  four  children  sit  lightly  upon 
her,  till  the  death  of  her  mother,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  forces 
her  to  give  up  some  of  her  wild  ways.  The  story  has  a  thoroughly 
country  air  about  it,  and  will  please  all  children. 

Phil's  Champion  (Robert  Richardson.  Oliphant  and  Co.)  was  a 
boy  in  even  a  humbler  position  of  life  than  Phil,  who  was  a  shoe- 
black. The  Champion,  Jem  Nolan,  defends  Phil  against  the 
depredations  of  unprincipled  youths  who  try  to  steal  his  hard- 
earned  gains,  and  Phil  in  return  gives  him  house-room,  and  teaches 
him  a  better  way  of  life.  The  tale  is  very  edifying,  if  not  par- 
ticularly exciting. 

Jimmy's  Cruise  in  the  Pinafore  ;  and  other  Stories  (Louisa  M. 
Alcott.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.) — These  stories  are  good  enough 
as  suggestions,  but  are  too  slight  to  merit  a  long  notice.  The 
one  to  which  the  book  owes  its  name  turns  the  craze  for  Pinafore 
to  account. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  curious  and  pretty  Christmas 
cards  from  Messrs.  Rothe.  Here  are  "  Floral  Souvenirs  "  and  orni- 
thological souvenirs,  too  ;  comic  souvenirs  and  puzzle  souvenirs. 
Perhaps  the  best  are  the  cards  in  which  little  figures  in  bright 
eighteenth-century  dress  wish  us  a  "  Merry  Christmas."  Some 
sporting  cards,  a  new  variety,  wish  a"  Happy  New  Year."  A  luckier 
one  for  backers  is  perhaps  intended. 


FREN'CII  LITERATURE. 

"\  I"  REXAN'S  History  of  early  Chiistiauity  has  extended 
^.tX  .  to  a  bulk  which  he  did  not  anticipate  at  first:  and 
the  -volume  now  before  us  (1),  the  sixth,  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  more,  treating  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
In  the  present  volume  the  author  unfolds  the  annals  of  the 
Church  during  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius ;  he 
describes  the  attitude  assumed  by  public  opinion  towards  the 
Christians ;  he  deals  with  the  origin  of  Millenarian  views,  the 
growth  of  Montanism,and  the  formation  of  an  apocryphai  litera- 
ture representing  the  views  of  different  parties  in  the  Church.  Nor 
does  _  he  neglect  to  tell  us  about  the  contemporary  state  of 
J  udaism ;  and  one  chapter,  not  the  least  interesting  in  the 
volume,  is  taken  up  by  the  Talmud  and  by  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture. M.  Renan  sketches  with  his  usual  brilliancy  of  style  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  religious 
and  philosophical  opposition  against  which  Christianity0  had 
to  contend.  We  may  say,  with  the  author,  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Church  and  the  Empire  which  was  to 
be  brought  about  during  the  fourth  century  is  already  fore- 
shadowed in  this  volume,  and  will  be  still  more  conspicuously  so 
when  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  here  on  the  trenchant  manner  in  which  M.  Renan  dis- 
poses of  the  authenticity  of  certain  books  which  form  part  of  the 
New  Testament  canon  ;  but  the  most  decided  opponents  of  his  doc- 
trines will  be  ready  to  recognize  his  merits  as  a  writer. 

Under  the  titles  Les  villcs  mort.es  duyolfe  du  Lion  and  La  Grbce 
et  r Orient  en  Provence  M.  Charles  Lentheric  some  time  aco 


(1)  L'iglise  Chreticnne.    Par  Ernest  Renan.    Paris:  Michel  Levy. 


began  a  geological,  historical,  aud  archaeological  survey  of  the 
French  Mediterranean  provinces.  In  those  works  he  led  us  as  far 
as  Marseilles.  He  now  undertakes  to  describe  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  coast  to  the  Italian  frontier  (2).  He  deals  with 
the  Provincia  Romana,  "  the  province  "  par  excellence  which  the 
Romans,  attracted  by  the  charms  of  the  climate,  had  transformed 
almost  into  a  Latin  district,  and  which  had  exercised  its  powers 
of  fascination  over  all  their  predecessors.  Ligures,  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  Latins,  Franks,  Goths,  Burgundians,  Lombards,  Saracens, 
have  all  left  in  Provence  traces  of  their  passage  ;  and  as,  during- 
the  great  geological  epochs,  the  waters  have  deposited  on  the  soil 
a  succession  of  strata  containing  the  remains  of  species  now  ex- 
tinct, so  these  ethnical  revolutions  could  not  fail  to  leave  behind 
them  monuments  of  every  kind  which  enable  us  to  form  a  tole- 
rable idea  of  their  manners,  their  habits,  and  their  civilization.  M. 
Lentheric's  book,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  is  of  a  semi-geological, 
semi-archseological  character;  the  introductory  chapter  treats  of 
the  means  of  communication  which  formerly  existed  in  that 
region,  and  the  fourth,  discussing  the  Saracenic  invasion,  is  a 
remarkable  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Islamisin. 
One  great  merit  of  the  volume  is  that  we  find  in  it  the  results  of 
personal  observation.  It  is  a  survey  carefully  made  by  a  practical 
and  conscientious  engineer.  Some  excellent  maps  or  plans  com- 
plete the  volume.  We  hope  to  notice  it  more  fully  on  a  future 
occasion. 

We  have  already  several  good  histories  of  France  from  181 5 
to  1830.  Besides  the  romance  of  Lamartine,  the  Royalist  point 
of  view  has  been  taken  by  MM.  Lubis  and  Nettement,  the 
Liberal  one  by  MM.  de  Vaulabelle  and  de  Vielcastel,  to  say  nothing 
of  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne's  Ilidoire  du  youvernement  parle- 
mentaire,  and  of  various  monographs  which  it  would  take  us  too 
long  to  enumerate.  But  most  of  these  works  are  a  great  deal  too 
diffuse  for  ordinary  readers,  and  many  persons  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration  wished  to  know 
whether  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  wade  through  the  twenty 
volumes  of  M.  de  Vielcastel  or  the  ten  octavos  of  M.  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne.  The  problem  is,  we  think,  successfuly  solved  by  the 
publication  of  M.  Dareste's  work  (3),  which  forms  the  natural  com- 
plement of  his  history  of  France,  recently  rewarded  with  one  of 
the  prizes  which  the  French  Institute  has  at  its  disposal.  M. 
Dareste  is  creditably  impartial.  He  shows  that  the  system  of 
opposition  carried  on  by  the  Extreme  Left  (Lafayette,  Manuel, 
and  Benjamin  Constant)  was  equally  mean  and  senseless ;  but  he  is 
no  less  decided  in  accusing  the  Extreme  Right  of  misunderstand- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  times  in  not  being  able  to  organize  a 
strong  Government  out  of  elements  which  were  ready  at  hand. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  M.  Thiers's  Parliamentary 
speeches,  taking  us  from  the  year  1837  to  1841,  have  lately  been 
published  by  M.  Calmon  (4),  and  should  be  read  in  connexion 
with  the  similar  collection  of  M.  Guizot's  speeches.  Less  than  six 
weeks  after  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1836  the  Ministry  was 
changed,  and  M.  Molt5  took  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  speech 
from  the  Crown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  (December  27, 
1836)  contained  a  passing  reference  to  a  temporary  misunderstand- 
ing which  had  arisen  between  France  and  Switzerland,  caused  by 
the  expulsion  from  Swiss  territory  of  a  spy  named  Conseil,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Fieschi's  accomplices  in  the  plot  got 
up  to  kill  Louis  Philippe.  The  introductory  speech  in  the  fourth 
volume  was  delivered  by  M.  Thiers  on  that  occasion ;  and  the  last 
address  (May  21,  1841)  treats  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Hol- 
land. Marshal  Soult  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  last  Ministerial  combination  under  the  Orleans  dynasty  had 
been  organized  with  the  view  of  stemming  the  tide  of  Radicalism 
which  was  daily  gaining  in  strength.  The  two  volumes  before  us 
will  be  found  to  include  speeches  of  considerable  importance,  par- 
ticularly the  one  about  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 

Count  d'Alton-Shee,  formerly  a  peer  of  France,  created  no 
small  scandal  some  years  ago  by  a  loud  proclamation  of  free-thinking 
views,  and  by  his  adhesion  to  the  Republican  group  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  MM.  Louis  Blanc,  Ledi-u-Rollin,  &c,  destroyed 
in  1848  the  constitutional  monarchy.  Believing  as  he  did 
that  the  corruption  which  was  eating  up  French  society  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  could  be  traced  back  to  the  triumph  of 
the  bourgeoisie  in  1 830,  he  had  begun  writing  for  the  Rappel 
a  series  of  articles  in  which  he  denounced  the  judicial  scandals  of 
the  last  few  years  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  journal  (1871)  necessarily  brought  with  it  the 
stoppage  of  M.  d'Alton-Shee's  feuilletons,  and  the  present  volume 
is  intended  to  complete  the  revelations  which  the  author  had 
meant  to  give  in  the  Rappel  (5).  It  is  a  violent  denunciation 
of  the  French  middle  classes  who,  after  having  put  down  the  aris- 
tocracy for  their  own  profit,  fell  into  a  similar  state  of  corruption, 
and  thus  signed  their  own  death-warrant.  M.  Thiers;  le  flasque 
trihun  de  la  bouryeoisie,  is  not  better  treated  by  M.  d'Alton-Shee 
than  M.  Guizot. 

The  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Rumusat  (6),  after  having  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  challenge  public 

(2)  La  Provence  maritime,  ancienne  et  moderne.  Par  Ch.  Lentheric. 
Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Histoire  de  la  Itatauration.    Par  M.  C.  Dareste.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(4)  Discours  parlementaires  de  M.  Thiers.  Publics  par  M.  Calmon, 
sc'nateur.    Vols.  4,  5.    Paris  :  Lu'vy. 

(5)  Souvenirs  de  1847  et.  de  1848,  pour  faire  suite  a.  mes  memoires.  Par  14 
comte  d'Alton-She'e.    Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(6)  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Remusat.  Publics  par  son  petit-fils,  M. 
Paul  de  Re'inusat.   Vol.  I.    Paris :  Levy. 
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attention  once  again  in  a  more  lasting  shape.  They  well  deserve 
the  sjccess  they  have  obtained.  It  is  of  course  a  subject  for 
regret  that  we  have  not  before  us  the  first  draft  of  the  memoirs  ; 
for,  however  faithful  Mine,  de  Reinusat's  memory  may  have  been, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  she 
should  have  remembered  all  the  anecdotes  and  episodes  recorded 
by  her  at  first ;  and  the  care  she  took  to  destroy  her  original  MS. 
sufficiently  suggests  how  freely  she  had  spoken  of  the  Imperial 
regime.  Nevertheless  there  is  still  plenty  of  amusing,  and  even 
of  startling,  information  in  the  present  volume  to  make  it  well 
worth  the  notice  of  readers  interested  in  the  history  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.  We  have  first  a  long  and  valu- 
able preface  by  M.  Paul  de  Re"uiusat,  and  then  the  author's  narra- 
tive as  far  as  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  and  the  organization 
of  the  new  Court.  The  account  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghien's 
arrest,  trial,  and  murder  will  be  eagerly  perused,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Napoleon's  private  life  will  perhaps  surprise  even  those 
who  were  most  ready  to  think  badly  of  him. 

M.  Le"once  de  Lavergne's  excellent  monograph  (7)  was  on  its 
first  publication  honoured  with  an  appreciative  notice  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Guizot;  it  now  reappears  in  a  cheaper  form,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  the  administration  of  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  His  chief  design  in  writing  this 
book  has  been  to  prove  the  folly  of  the  revolutionary  spirit — that 
is  to  say,  the  system  of  government  which  is  carried  on  by 
violence  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  show  by  statistical  documents  and 
conclusive  evidence  of  every  kind  that  the  greatest  and  most  last- 
ing progress  can  be  accomplished  peacefully  by  lawful  and  regular 
means. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Alphonse  Karr's  Lirre  de  lord(S)  is 
quite  as  amusing  as  the  first.  Amidst  episodes  which  remind 
us  of  the  best  tableaux  de  genre,  we  find  a  kind  of  commentary 
on  the  author's  novels,  especially  Sous  lei  Tilleuls,  together  with 
the  identification  of  Stephen  and  Magdeleine,the  hero  and  heroine 
about  whom  so  many  conjectures  were  formed.  M.  Karr  intro- 
duces us  here  again  to  some  of  the  notabilities  of  modern  French 
society.  Romieu,  the  humoristic  prefect  of  the  Dordogne  ;  Victor 
Hugo,  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  Jules  Sandeau,  &c,  fill  the  canvas 
where  Balzac  occupies  the  place  assigned  in  the  previous  volume 
to  Sainte-Beuve.  The  chapter  on  French  literature  in  1830  is  in- 
teresting, and  the  description  of  the  Femmes  incomprises  seems 
to  us  an  excellent  piece  of  criticism. 

The  artist  Gavarni  had  already  been  sketched  in  Sainte-Beuve's 
JSfouveaux  Lundis.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  a  goodly  volume  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages  devoted  to  him  by  MM.  de  Goncourt  (9), 
and  written  with  that  passion  for  anecdotes  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  two  coadjutors.  Gavarni  is  known  to  most  people  simply 
as  a  clever  caricaturist,  but  he  was  also  a  writer,  and  he  kept 
a  diary.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
careful  about  the  safety  of  his  MSS. ;  for  one  evening  he  found 
that  his  mistress  had  profanely  twisted  two  years  of  his  life  into 
curl-papers.  The  new  edition  of  MM.  de  Goncourt's  biography 
of  Gavarni  is  to  a  considerable  extent  made  up  of  documents  which 
have  never  before  appeared  in  print,  which  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  artist's  career,  and  explain  his  misanthropic  habits.  It  is 
an  admirable  commentary  on  some  of  the  wittiest  lithographs 
which  illustrated  the  old  French  Charivari. 

The  anonymous  member  of  the  French  Geographical  Society 
who  gives  us,  after  M.  de  Mas  Latrie,  a  description  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  (10),  does  not  share  the  fears  of  the  pessimists  who  are 
so  loud  in  asserting  that  the  new  English  dependency  will  prove 
rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit.  He  begins  with  a  handsome 
tribute  of  praise  to  our  policy  of  colonization,  though  we  are  not 
sure  that  this  is  strictly  relevant.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Cyprus  will  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  our 
commerce,  and  at  the  same  time/  be  the  means  of  ensuring  to  the 
inhabitants  the  free  enjoy men^of  those  blessings  of  civilization, 
both  moral  and  physical,  without  which  all  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties of  an  admirable  climate  and  of  a  splendid  geographical  position 
.ire  comparatively  useless.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  such  things, 
even  if  one  is  not  certain  that  they  are  more  than  partly  true. 
A  large  and  well-executed  map  accompanies  the  volume. 

Central  Africa  is  now  a  point  of  attraction  for  travellers, 
especially  since  a  plan  has  been  devised  for  placing  the  various 
European  settlements  in  communication  with  each  other  by 
means  of  railways ;  we  may  therefore  anticipate  that  M.  Adolphe 
Burdo's  volume  (1 1)  will  be  well  received,  full  as  it  is  of  hunting- 
anecdotes  and  scenes  of  negro  life.  We  can  follow  on  a  good 
map  the  excursions  of  the  Belgian  explorer  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger  and  the  Benue,  amongst  savage  populations,  chiefly  can- 
nibals, and  through  a  considerable  district  the  inhabitants  of 
which  acknowledge  the  Koran  as  their  religious  and  political  code. 

From  the  Gold  Coast  to  Zululand  the  journey  is  not  a  very 
easy  one,  and  if  the  need  of  a  system  of  African  railways  was 
ever  urgently  felt,  it  is  certainly  as  a  means  of  connecting  these 
two  important  settlements.    M.  Paul  Del<5age  undertakes  to  give 

(7)  Lcs  assemblies  provinciates  sous  Louis  XVI.  Par  Leonce  do 
Lavergne.    2°  Edition.   Paris  :  Levy. 

(8)  Lelivre  de  bord.    By  Arborise  Karr:    Vol.11.    Paris:  Levy. 

(9)  Gavarni :  I'homme  et  I'ceuvre.    Pur  Edniond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt. 
Paris:  Charpentier. 

(10)  Apcrcn  rapidc  de  Vile  de  Chypre.  Par  un  membre  do  la  Socic'tc' 
Je  Geographic.    Montpellier  :  Bahon. 

(11)  Xiger  et  Hemic ;  voyage  dans  VAfriquc  centrale.  Par  Mi  Adolphe 
Buido.    Paris:  Plon. 


us  information  of  various  kinds  (12)  about  the  territory  which 
has  lately  given  England  so  much  trouble ;  but  more  than  half  the 
volume  is  of  a  political  character,  being,  in  fact,  an  account,  illus- 
trated by  pieces  justificatives,  of  the  expedition  in  which  the 
Prince  Imperial  lost  his  life.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  few  woodcuts 
copied  from  photographs. 

Politics  have  also  the  lion's  share  in  M.  Joseph  Reinach's  new 
work  (13).  The  first  volume  takes  us  from  Paris  through  Ger- 
many to  the  Bosphorus ;  in  the  second  we  visit  Athens  and  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  and  study  the  political  problems  of  the  day 
amongst  the  populations  most  concerned  in  their  solution.  M. 
Reinach,  far  from  sacrificing  Turkej',  wishes  to  strengthen  it,  and 
dreams  of  a  regenerated  Ottoman  Empire  living  harmoniously 
with  its  neighbour,  regenerated  Hellenism.  His  leading  idea  is 
the  isolation  of  Russia,  whose  encroachments  in  Western  Europe 
he  would  stop  by  opposing  to  them,  as  two  powerful  bulwarks, 
Hungary  and  Moldo-Wallachia.  This  political  arrangement,  backed 
by  the  combined  influence  of  France  and  England,  would,  M. 
Reinach  thinks,  put  an  end  to  the  dread  of  Panslavism  and  oblige 
the  Russians  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  domestic  reforms. 

The  Histoires  orientales  of  Viscount  Melchior  de  Vogue  (14) 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  free  from  the  slightest  allusion 
to  political  questions.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  illustrious 
archaeologist  is  extensive  enough,  Sakkara  and  Moscow  being  the 
two  extreme  points;  and  the  subjects  discussed  are  equally  varied, 
including  a  visit  to  the  Egyptian  antiquities  collected  by  M. 
Marietta,  a  tale  pur  et  simple,  and  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
rebellion  attempted  in  1773  by  the  Cossack  Yamilian  Pougatcheff. 

We  must  dismiss  with  a  simple  mention  Captain  Cook's  account 
of  his  first  journey  round  the  world,  translated  into  French  (15) 
by  an  anonymous  writer ;  and  Elpin  Melena's  excursion  to  the 
island  of  Caprera  (16),  published  lor  the  purpose  of  recommending 
the  island  to  tourists  in  general,  and  invalids  in  particular. 
M.  H.  de  Lamotte  is  a  traveller  in  whose  company  we  should 
have  liked  to  linger,  as  the  description  of  his  voyage  to  Canada 
and  the  Red  River  (17)  is  extremely  interesting;  but  the  con- 
tents of  this  elegant  little  volume  have  already  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Tour  du  Monde,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  strictly  new 
production. 

On  the  limits  where  geographical  science  and  philology  meet 
each  other,  we  find  M.  de  Ujfalvy's  pamphlet  stating  the  anthro- 
pological results  of  his  travels  through  Central  Asia  (18);  it  was 
delivered  as  a  lecture  at  the  Moscow  Anthropological  Congress 
held  in  1879,  and  forms  part  of  the  large  and  important  work 
published  by  M.  de  Ujfalvy  on  the  scientific  expedition  sent  by  the 
French  Government  to  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Turkestan. 

M.  Paul  Regnauld's  inaugural  lecture  (19)  is  intended  to  give  to. 
the  uninitiated  a  brief  statement  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
present  condition  of  Sanskrit  studies  in  Europe,  together  with  a 
defence  of  these  studies,  and  an  account  of  the  motives  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  a  Sanskrit  lectureship  at  Lyons. 

The  same  prefatory  character  belongs  to  the  address  de- 
livered by  M.  Lef'ebure  in  the  same  faculte  des  lettres,  and  which 
treats  of  Egyptian  archaaology  (20).  It  is  not  very  long  since,  ex- 
cept in  Paris,  there  was  no  public  teaching  of  Oriental  or  Semitic 
languages  in  France,  and  the  student  anxious  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  had  either  to  seek  for  information  in  books  or 
to  incur  the  expense  of  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  lectures  of  Burnouf,  Champollion,  or  Etienne  Quatremere. 
Now,  however,  the  programme  of  the  chief  provincial  faculties 
has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Sanskrit  literature. 

If  all  the  branches  of  public  instruction  in  France  were  reformed 
in  the  same  liberal  spirit,  there  would  be  an  end  of  M.  Felix 
Pecaut's  grievances.  The  volume  in  which  he  deals  with  this 
subject  (2 1 )  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  addressed  between  1S71 
and  the  present  year  to  the  Temps,  and  contains  a  number  of 
excellent  remarks  and  suggestions  on  the  various  branches  of 
public  instruction.  M.  Pecaut  would  not  be  a  true  Frenchman 
if  he  did  not  allow  a  great  deal  to  the  initiative  of  the  State  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  burden 
assumed  by  the  Government,  especially  so  far  as  elementary  in- 
struction is  concerned,  is  ridiculously  heavy,  and  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  much  of  it  might  profitably  be  left  to  the 
departments,  to  the  municipalities,  and  even  to  voluntary  as- 
sociations. 

When  we  find  Universal  History  reduced  to  the  proportions  of 
less  than  three  hundred  pages  ^22),  we  may  safely  say  that  we 

(12)  Trois  mois  chez  lcs  Zoulous,  et  les  dernicrs  jours  du  Prince  Imperial. 
Par  Paul  Dele'age.    Paris:  Dentu. 

(13)  Voyage  cn  Orient.    Par  Joseph  Reinach.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(14)  Histoires  orientates.   Parle  Vieouite  Melchior  de  Vogue.  Paris: 
Levy. 

(15)  Lc  premier  voyage  du  Capitainc  Cool;.  Racontc' par  lui-meme. 
Paris :  Dreyfous. 

(16)  Excursion  aVile.de  Caprera.    Par  Elpin  Mclcnn.    Paris:  Leroux. 

(17)  Cinq  mois  chez  les  Franctiis  d'Amcrique.    Par  II.  de  Lamotte.  Paris 
and  London  :  Hachette  &  Co. 

(18)  Ilcsultats  anthropnlogiqucs  efun  voyage  cn  Asic  centrale.    Par  M. 
de  (Jjt'alvy.    Paris  :  Leroux. 

(19)  La  languc  ct  la  littcrature  sanscrites.    Par  M.  Paul  Eegnauld. 
Paris  :  Leroux. 

(20)  V Egypte  ancienne.    Par  M.  E.  Lclebure.    Talis:  Leroux. 

(21)  fitudes  an  jour  le  jour  sur  V vdttcat 'ion  nationale.    Par  Fe'lix  P<5caut. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(22)  Precis  de  t'histoire  univcrsclle  scion  la  science  modtrne.    Par  Louis 
Coitanibert.   Paris  :  Dreyfous. 
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have  reached  the  limits  of  compression.  M.  Cortaiubeit  is  so  ex- 
plicit in  his  declaration  of  -what  he  considers  principles  that  he  has 
drawn  upon  himself  the  criticism  of  M.  Henri  Martin,  under 
whose  sanction  he  wished  to  publish  his  volume.  Too  enthu- 
siastically wedded  to  the  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ho 
sacrifices"  everything  at  the  shrine  of  what  the  Encyclopedists 
called  u  reason  "  :  he  neglects  the  conscience,  throws  religion  over- 
board altogether,  and  writes  in  a  truly  Voltairian  spirit  a  hand- 
book of  history  which  has  unfortunately  nothing  of  the  brilliancy 
characteristic  of  the  Earn  sur  les  mows,  although  it  reproduces 
most  of  its  sophisms. 

The  new  edition  of  Of-  Lnnfrey's  complete  works  is  preceded 
by  an  interesting  biographical  preface  by  M.  de  Pressense  (23). 
Amongst  the  political  writers  whom  events  have  brought  into 
notice  during  the  last  thirty  years,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
is  M.  Lanfrev.  He  owed  his  celebrity  in  great  measure  to 
his  thorough  sincerity.  Liberty  was  his  passion,  despotism  of 
anv  kind  the  object  of  his  abhorrence  ;  and  therefore  he  was  less 
likely  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
wild"  theories  so  popular  since  184S.  He  may  be  defined  as  a 
modern  Girondist,  and  as  such  he  was  sure  to  be  equally  sus- 
pected by  the  Extreme  Right  and  by  the  Extreme  Left.  This 
fact,  amply  illustrated  by  the  letters  quoted  and  commented  on  in 
the  preface,  is  the  key  to  his  writings,  two  volumes  of  which  are 
now  before  us.  One  of  these,  entitled  L'eglise  et  les  philosophes 
au  dix-huitii  mo  si-'-cle,  was  his  earliest  publication.  The  other,  the 
essay  on  the  Revolution,  forms  a  kind  of  preface  to  his  history 
of  Napoleon. 

Students  of  chemistry  will  welcome  the  first  volume  of  M.  Paul 
Schutzenbergers  important  work  (24).  It  is  divided  into  three 
books,  treating  respectively  of  the  following  subjects  : — 1.  General 
phenomena.  2.  Properties  of  the  elementary  bodies  ;  their  classifi- 
cation and  relations.  3.  The  metalloids.  Woodcuts  and  dia- 
grams are  added  in  great  profusion  as  complements  to  the  ex- 
planations given  in  the  letterpress. 

The  category  of  scientific  works  may  perhaps,  with  a  little 
stretching,  be  made  to  include  M.  d'Aubusson's  treatise  on  hawk- 
ing, designed  in  the  first  instance  as  part  of  an  ornithological 
treatise,  but  which  the  abundauce  of  materials  has  transformed 
into  a  separate  essay  (25). 

We  have  not  allowed  ourselves  space  for  any  notice  of  works 
of  fiction,  but  we  must  at  any  rate  mention  the  success  of  M. 
Daudet's  recent  novel  (26) — a  success  due,  we  fear,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  spice  of  scandal  which  the  author  has  thought 
fit  to  serve  up.  It  is  in  the  same  style  as  Le  Nabab,  but  much 
more  repulsive. 

(23)  (Euvres  completes  de  P.  Lanfrcy.  Avcc  une  etude  biograpliique  de 
Iff.  Ue  Pressense'.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

.'24)  Traite  de  chimie  generate.  Par  T.  Scliiitzenberger.  Paris  and 
Lo.tdon  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(25)  La  fauconneric  au  moyen  age  et  dans  les  temps  modernes.  Par  L. 
M.  d'Aubusson.    Paris  :  Ohio. 

(26)  Les  rois  en  exit.    Par  Alphonse  Daudet.    Paris  :  Dentu. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION". 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings  and  Original 
Studies  in  Black  and  White,  by  living  Artists,  will  OPEN 
January  1,  1880. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 

DOPE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^TORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  :«  hy  ss  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  .Martyrs,"  Sic. 
atthe  DOP.fi  GALLERY,  30  New  Bond  Sti  uit.   Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

-TRENT  COLLEGE.— TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

reducing  the  whole  expenses  to  £36  a  year,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  for  next  Term. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 

CHOLARSHIPS. — RADLEY  COLLEGE.— £50,  £50,  £30, 

£20.  January  21,  l*so  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radlcy  College,  Abingdon. 
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MALVERN  COLLEGE. 
The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ENTRANCE  EXHI- 
BITIONS will  he  held  on  December  IS  and  19. 


E  A  M  I  N  G  T  O  N 


COLLEGE. 


B 


1  *  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Scrviee,  Commerce.— Apply  to  tlie  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

R   I   G   H   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

pARSH ALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

STIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN. — A  lar^e  Country 
House,  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS,  who  are  unable  to  go 
to  School,  and  need  carefkil  TUITION  as  well  as  a  comfortable  home.  Ages  from  Fourteen 
to  Eighteen.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Hosebunk,  West  Malvern. 

ABINGDON    SCHOOL,    Berks    (Six  miles  from  Oxford). 

An  old  Foundation,  with  spacious  new  buildings— now  being  enlarged— on  gravel  soil, 
in  large  grounds.  The  Education  is  Classical  or  Modern,  with  special  preparation  for  all 
Professional  Examinations.  There  are  valuable  University  Scholarships.— Address,  Rev. 
E.  Summers,  School  House,  Abingdon. 

THE  PHILBERDS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  (near 
MAIDENIIEADi.  —  BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools;  also  tor  the  Naval  Cndetship  Examination.  After 
the  <  Ihristmae  Vacation  the  Management  of  the  school  will  be  in  the  hand*  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Puice, 
Mr.  F.  W.  S.  PBIOE.  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  GWILI.1M,  all  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In 
the  meantime,  for  full  information,  apply  to  the  present  Head-Master,  the  Rev.  L.  H.  PRICE. 
In  the  New  House  a  JUNIOR  PREP  A  RATOR  Y  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite 
LITTLE  30YS.  

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN 

J-  in  FRANCE.— Professor  HIRSCII.  of  Nancy  (late  of  Cannstatt),  established  twenty-six 
years,  recommended  by  :ino  old  Pupils  in  England  and  Scotland,  will  have  some  VACANCIES 
at  Christmas.  With  the  help  of  rirst-ratc  Masters.  English  and  Foreign,  he  prepares  for  all 
Public  Examinations.  German,  written  nnd  spoken,  guaranteed  as  well  as  French.  Pro- 
fessor II.  will  be  in  London  from  the  27th  instant  to  January  10.  and  is  to  be  seen  every 
morning 'till  One  P.M.  at  the  HolLorn  Viaduct  Hotel.— For  Prospectuses  apply  to  Messrs. 
TlttJBNEB  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  or  to  Professor  HiKsrii. 

THE    Rev.  FRANK  BESANT,  M.A.,    Vicar   of  Sibsey, 

Lincolnshire  'Wrangler),  late  Assistant-Master,  Cheltenham  College,  is  ready  to  receive 
One  to  Two  PUPILS,  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  or  tor  Special  Examinations.  The  situa- 
tion is  healthy  :  the  house  and  grouuds  are  excellent  ;  the  village  is  tour  miles  trom  the  town 
of  Boston.   Terms  moderate. 

A    YOUNG  LADY,  in  her  Seventeenth  Year,  is  desirous  to  ob- 

tain  Employment  as  HOOKKEEPEItor  CLE  UK  in  a  respectable  Establishment.  The 
highest  references  can  be  given.— Apply  to  E.  S.,  73  Lavender  Grove,  Dalston,  E. 

!  "BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facin°-  the 

1  *  Seai.— J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS! in,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  and  DKI.ICATE  li'iY-.  f.  Prepare  f,r  Ihe  Public  SchuoU  or  for  general 
Education  Full  particulars  nnd  proapectni  on  application. 

"REVIEWS  of  BOOKS.— A  COUNTRY  REC£OR,  of  Uni- 

versity  distinction,  wishes  to  nttach  himself,  occasionally  or  entirety,  to  a  flrst-clajj 
Newspaper  or  Periodical,  us  P.KVIKWEIt  of  Generul  Literature-Address  Kev.  D.  C.  L . 
i  care  ot  Sir.  I'ennell,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
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ONE  of  the  Oldest-Established  Firms  of  LONDON  WINE 
MERCHANTS  would  lie  plod  to  offer  n  liberal  COMMISSION  to  any  GENTLEMAN 
able  to  introduce  e:ood  sound  Business,  not  as  Traveller,  but  simply  amongst    his  own 

private    connexion  Address,  II.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Street  &  Co.,    30  CornhiU 

London,  E.C 


B 


RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.^  Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 


Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  ibr  Lad.c 


and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Ho. el. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Ma 


DENTS   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Tioyal  Exchange,  London. 

J[  N  I  V  E  S,      ¥  0  R  K  S,     and  SPOONS. 

THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.-The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
when  stroDgly  SILVER-PLATED,  cannot  he  distinguished  from  Silver. 

With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  year 

Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 


Table  Forks   per  Dozen 

Table  Spoons  . 
Dessert  Forks . 
Dessert  Spoons 
Tea  Spoons  . . . 

A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Fork; 
Tea  Spoons,  12s. 

CUTLERY  WARRANTED 


Fiddle  or 

Head 

KIn£r*s  or 

Old  Silver. 

or  Thread. 

Shell. 

£  s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    a.  d. 

1   10  0 

2     I  0 

2     5  0 

1   10  0 

2  10 

2    a  0 

1     2  0 

1     9  0 

1   11  0 

12  0 

1     9  0 

1    11  0 

0   14  0 

10  0 

12  0 

s.  per  doz.   Dessert,  17s. 
Table  Knives.  Dessert  Knives.!  Carvers. 


The  Blades  are  al]  of  the  finest  Steel. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

per  Pi 

ir  s. 

d. 

12  6 

9  6 

6 

0 

16  6 

12  0 

6 

G 

2i      ditto      ditto    to  balance  ,, 

IX  (', 

13  6 

6 

G 

4       ditto      ditto      ditto  .. 

21  0 

16  6 

7 

6 

4       ditto  fine  ditto    ditto    ..  „ 

32  0 

21  0 

9 

0 

4       ditto      ditto,  extra  large  „ 

3t>  0 

26  0 

10 

6 

4      ditto     ditto.  Afticaa  .. 

40  0 

32  0 

13 

4       ditto      Silver  Ferules   ..  „ 

40  0 

32  0 

15 

0 

4       ditto      Silvered  Blades.. 

48  0 

35  0 

Electro  Silvered  Handles  

23  0 

19  0 

6 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station 

Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 

WILLIAM  S.   BURTOX,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 
39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c. 
CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illustrations,  post  free. 

JJEAL    &  SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

HEAL  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  "W. 


F 


URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  tunc  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  t'ataio-'ue.  MMth 'l\  riii;.  ;,n  ;t  lice.— _'IK,2t9,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Itoud, 
audio. 20, and 21  Moi'wctl Street, W.C.  Established  IS63. 

TN  VALID    FURNITURE.— Wicker  Bath   Chairs,  £2  2s. ; 

Invalid  Adjustable  Couches  and  Reds,  from  £5  5s  ;  Exercising  Chairs,  with  horse  action, 
from  15  5s.  ;  Carrying  Chairs.  £_>  16s.  6d.  ;  ltcc lining  Boards,  £1  5s.  ;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.; 
Perambulators,  £1  6s.  ;  Leg  Rests,  ll  Hps.  :  Ruck  Rests,  12s.  Od.  ;  Merlin  Chairs,  £6  10s.  ;  Bed 
Tables,  from  15s.  :  &c.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

"BREAKFAST  in  BED. — CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLVING 

BED  TABLE,  adjustable  to  nnv  height  or  inclination  for  reading  and  writing.  Price 
from  £2  bs.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  tree. 

J.  CARTER,  GA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

rpi-IE    LITERARY    MACHINE. — For  holding  a  Book  or 

Writing;  Desk,  Lamp.  Meals,  &c.  in  any  position,  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa, 
obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  reading  or  writing. 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  moat  useful  gift. 
Prices  from  Sis.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  GA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 

O    H   A    V    I    N    G  A~~ 

By  using 

PEARS'   TRANSPARENT   SHAVING  STICK, 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 
Immediate-  lather,  no  irritation.     Established  Eighty  Years.     Five  Prize  Medals. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

"fyy ILLS'  "THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO. 

IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz.  PACKETS  LINED  -with  TINFOIL. 

WILLS'    "  THREE    CASTLES"  TOBACCO.  —  There's  no 

sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia  and  no  better  britnd  than  the  '  THREE 
CASTLES.' "—Vide  "The  Virginians."  Oniy  in  Packets  and  Cigarettes,  protected  by 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 


LUXURY, 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O. 


pi-IRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appreciated 

^  os  a  Case  of  GRANT'S  Ml  1RELT,  A  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered  of  any 
"Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone.  Queen's  Quality,  as  supplied 
to  Her  Majesty,  lis.  per  dozen  net  :  Sportsman's  Special  Quality,  50s.  per  dozen.  Prepayment 
required.   Carriage  tree  in  England. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

ii  nnjjjr;  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1873."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.    Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 


L 


EA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  spurious  imitations  of  LEA  &  PERRINS' 

SAUCE,  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  New  Label  bearing  their 

Signature,  "  LEA  &  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every  Bottle  of 

WORCESTERSHIRE   SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is 

Genuine.  Sold  Wholesale  hy  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blaekwell, 
London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 

ASTHMA,  and  DIFFICULT    BREATHING  arising  from 

ail'  Cons  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  PROMPTLY 
P.KLIEVKI)  and  PAROXYSMS  AVERTED  by 
the  use  of  SAVORY  it  MOORE'S 

ATURA  TATULA,  for  INHALATIONS,  for  which  purpose 

the  plant  is  prepared  as  Cigarettes  and  other  forms 
)  ir  smoking,  ami  as  Pastilles  and  Powder  for  burning 
on  a  plate  or  censer. 

QAVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 

Chemists  everywhere,  from  whom  pamphlets,  with 
full  particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


r^HE    STANDARD    LIFE    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-1-  Established  1825. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. -DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 
The  Company's  business  year  will  close  on  November  15,  1879,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
this  year's  entry  to  the  profit  scheme  proposals  should  be  lodged  with  the  Company  on  or 
before  that  date. 

The  Tenth  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  1830,  and  all  who  take  out  Policies  now  will 
rank  for  two  years'  prolits  on  that  occasion. 

For  the  very  liberal  conditions  of  the  Standard  Policy  see  Prospectus.  Attention  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  Company's  New  System  of  Secured  Payment  Policies.  Particulars  oil 
application. 

Amount  of  Assurances. 

Accepted  during  the  last  five  years   £6.22n,2S4 

Subsisting  Assurances    1U,')05,152 

Revenue  upwards  of   760,000 

Assets  upwards  of    5.250,000 

II.  JONES  WILLIAMS.  General  Secretary  for  England. 
EDINBURGH — :i  and  5  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 
I.ONDON-82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C,  and  3  PALL  MALL  EAST. 
DUBLIN — 06  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

P  II  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

-*-     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Serretarv. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.—I  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C. ;  and  16  Sz  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  f  1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

TVJORTPIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE^SSURANCE^COMPANY. 

'  Established  1836. 

Office  ix  LONDON-l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405.000 

Life  Revenue   157.800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1878)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  iu  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

UNION       BANK      of  AUSTRALIA. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487.500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  jrrantcdon 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  ME  WBURN,  Manages. 

^MIE    AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000.000. 
Head  OFFICE-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Olliee  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  0:1  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  jieriods  Deposits  wilt  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Arniy,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

TAINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 

of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS.  _ 

IVTORE  Cures  of  Throat  Irritation  and  Chest  Diseases  (this 

-L'J-     week)  by  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFEKS  Mr.  Swaix.  1!49  Mill  Street, 

Liverpool,  writes :  "  December  1. 1*79.-1  can  highly  recommend  the  Wafers  for  all  Throat 
Irritation  and  Chest  Diseases."   They  taste  pleasantly.   Is.  lid.  per  box. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NEW  BOOKS. — Letters 
of  Charles  Dickens,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Tait.  Erasmus  Darwin.  Edward  Stanley.  &c.  - 
Sala's  Paris,  Vizatelly's  Berlin,  My  Chief  and  I,  Ball's  Jungle  Life  in  India.  Mrs.  Brasscv's 
New  Volume  (next  week).  Canon  I'arrar's  St.  Paul,  and  every  other  recent  work  of  general 
interest.  See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  . CIRCULAR  for  DECEMBER.  Postage  free  on 
application. 

i/TUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS. — The 

Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam,  Life  of  Dean  Hook,  Memoirs  of  Baroness  Bunsen,  Paul  Fa  her. 
John  Caldigate,  My  Lady  Green  Sleeves.  The  Cluvcn  Fuot,  and  nianv  other  popular  Books  of 
the  Season—See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  DECEMBER.  New  Edition, 
now  ready,  postage  free  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 
and  PRIZES.-See  MUDIE'S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  in  morocco,  white  vellum, 
ami  other  Ornamental  Bindings,  well  adapted  for  Wedding  and  Birthday  Gifts,  and  for 
Christmas  Presents  and  Prizes.    New  Edition,  now  reedy,  postage  free  on  application. 

TVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NOTICE. — All  the  Books 

-L'-iL   in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  I. vail  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY. 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  tone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  '  I  x  ford  Street.    City  Office,  9  King  Street,  Cheapaife, 

TMIE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,    307    Regent   Street.  AV. 

-*-  Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  Alt 
the  best  New  Hooks,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  fn-c 

*#*  A  Clearance  Catalogue  or  Surplus  Books  ottered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
nNu  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S,  CUURTON'S,  HODGSON'S, and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic 

rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  iollowiurr  NUMBERS 

A    of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  Gd.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  : 


111.  74,  7li.  78,81,  83,  91,  103,689,  and 
Strand,  W.C. 


71  (dean  coined— at  the  Office,  3S  Southampton  Street, 


PRINTED  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY. 
250  copies  In  •Ito.  with  Facsimile  rlates  in  Colours. 

VILLIAM  SMITH'S  DESCRIPTION  of  ENGLAND,  1588. 


™  "  This  Work  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  Dec  Mnher.  Intending  Subscribers  who  desire 
to  secure  Copies  at  the  original  price  of  4&B.  each  should  forward  their  names  at  once  to  either 
of  the  undersigned,  as  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  subscription  will  be  raised  to  £J  3s. 

HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY.  F.S.A..5  Mmtord  Gardens.  WW  Kensington  Park,  W. 
EDMUND  W.  ASIIBEE,  F.S.A.,  17  Momington  Crescent.  BT.W. 


December  6,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


N 


EWSPAPER  PRICE  LIST.— STEEL  &  JONES  will  he 


happy  to  send  their  Price  List  of  the  principal  London  Newspapers  free  on  op- 
PTne"sATURDAY  REVIEW  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  XI  8s.  2d.  per  annum  (in 
advance).   London  •  Stkki.  &  Jones.  4  Spring  Gardens.  S.W.   

rf^HEAP  BOOKS. — GILBERT  &  FIELD,  67  Moorpate  Street 

an(1  ls  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C.,  allow  3d.  Discount  in  the  Is.  oft"  the  Published 
rriccs  of  all  New  Books.  School  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Church  Services,  Annuals, 
Diaries,  Pocket  Books,  Peerages,  sc..  a  laive  and  choice  Stock,  many  in  handsome  calf  and 
morocco  bindings,  suitable  for  Presents,  well  displayed  in  show  rooms,  to  select  from.  Export 
and  Country  Orders  punctually  cxecuted.-GIl.BERT  £  FIELD.  67  Moorgatc  Street  and 
18  Gracechurch  Street.  Loudon,  E.C.   Catalo-ucs  gratis  and  postage  ircc.   


A: 


first 
Bristol 


RCILEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY  of  the  late  R.  T.  KING, 

•  Es«i  (Editor  of  Murray's  Handbook'),  with  a  Selection  of  One  Thousand  Books  of  the 
i*         LIBRARY  SCl'i'LY  LIS  I',  Mo.  M).  just  ready,  post  free.— WILLIAM  GEOUUE, 


This  day,  paper  covers,  !s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  stilt  cdses,  4s. 


»ls  ukiraiu.i*         uiuw    .,.  ......      —   —  —   >  -     -         ~j_      Q.  -i'iiit 

Son ••»>  mav  also  be  had  hound  up  together  in  paper  covers,  5s. ;  cloth,  gilt  ed^o,  Lilt. 
ROYAL  EDITION— Boosky  S  Co..  895  Regent  Street.  

This  day.  paper  covers,  :'s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

rJMIE  SONGS  of  ERA NC E :  a  Collection  of  sixty  "Chansons  de 

Auber, 
Weki 
eontai — 

ROYAL  EDITION.— Boos  LV  S:  Co.,  ?.o  Regent  street 


L 


PROFESSOR  BAIN'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

OGIC,     DEDUCTIVE    and  INDUCTIVE:— 

Dcdnctivc,  4s.   Inductive,  Cs.  6d. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,    Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6s.  6d. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s.  6d. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

London,  Longmans  Si  Co. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  8vo.  with  41  Plates,  cloth,  10s.  Od. 

"T70RUM    ROMAN" UM  et  MAGNUM.     By  John  Henry 

J-  Parker.  C.B. 

James  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford;  and  377  Strand,  London. 


TP NGLAND'S  POLICY  in  the  EAST:  our 

■M—i  Russia,  and  the  Future  of  Syria.   By  Edward  Caza 


New  Edition,  fcp.  cloth,  5s. 

TP  IKON  BASILIKE.    The  Portraiture  of  His  Majesty  King 

J—i  Charles  I.   With  a  Preface  by  Catherine  Mary  Phii.i.imork. 

James  Parker  s  Co.,  Oxford ;  and  377  Strand.  London.  

Demy  8vo.  6d. 

Relations  with 

:azalet. 

"  An  electoral  address  of  singular  ability. "—Examiner, 
*' A  masterly  statement."— Daily  Chronicle. 
London  :  Edward  Stanford.  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  

Demy  8vo.  Is. 

THREE  MONTHS  in  CYPRUS  during  the  WINTER  of 

J-  1h7*-9  :  a  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  tile  British  Association  at  Sheffield,  August  25, 
K79.  By  Samuel  Brown,  M.I.C.E. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

The  celebrated  work  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Timbs."— Sdiurt/ai/  Review. 
Six  Double  Volumes,  handsomely  half  bound,  30s. 
THE  COMPLETE  SET  OF 

IIINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN.    By  John  Timbs, 


T 


F.S.A. 


*.*  This  Collection  of  the  far-famed  "Encyclopaedic  Varieties"  of  the  late  learned  Antiquarian, 
now  first  brought  together  in  a  complete  lorm.  comprising  upwards  of  Three  Thousand  closely- 
printed  Pages,  with  Illustrations,  tbnns  an  hi  exhaustible  nine  of  Reading— Useful,  Entertain- 
ing, Instructive,  and  Marvellous— for  long  Winter  Evenings  and  Summer  Days  ;  and  no  more 
suitable  Present  could  be  found  for  Village  or  School  Libraries,  Mechanics'  Institutes,  or  the 
Family  Bookshelf. 

"  Any  one  who  reads  and  remcml-ers  Mr.  XimbVfl  encyclopaedic  varieties  should  ever  after  be 
a  good  tea-table  talker,  an  excellent  companion  for  children,  a' well-read  person,' aud  a  pro- 
ficient lecturer."— Atkena.uin. 

vol.  Contents  of  thf.  Double  Volumes. 

1.  GENERAL  INFORM  ATIc  ).V.   First  and  Second  Series. 

S.  CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENl  K.  I'AST  AND  PRESENT.    F!r«  1  =  pond  S-r!c>. 

3.  CURIOSITIES  OF  HISTORY— POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AN  )  ILLUS- 

TRATED. 

4.  NOTABLE  THINGS  OF  OUR  OWN  TIME-THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED 

IN  DAILY  LIFE. 

5.  A   GARLAND  FOR  THE   YEAR.   AND   SOMETHING   FOR  EVERYBODY.- 

KNnWl.EDGE  FOR  THE  TIME. 
C.  MYSTERIES  OF  LIFE.  DEATH,  AND  FUTUP.ITY'.-PREDICTIONS  REALIZED 
IN  MODERN  TIMES. 
•••  Sold  separately,  cloth  elegant,  each  Double  Volume  5s.    The  Single  Volumes  are  also 
sold  separately,  cloth,  each  2s.  r,.i. 

London  :  Cp.oshy  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Photographic  Portrait,  6s. 
"Faithful  unto  death." 

"ATEMORIALS  of  the    LIFE  of   JOHN    GREGG,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Cork.  Cloyne.  and  Ross  ;  and  formerly  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Dublin. 
By  his  Son,  Robert  Samuel  Gregg,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne.  and  Ross. 
 Dublin:  Georoe  Herbert.  117  Grafton  Street.     London  :  Hatchards. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  „ 

TMIE  STORY  of  STORIES ;  and  other  Sermons  to  Children. 

Preached  in  Trinity  Church.  Dublin.  By  the  late  John  Quas,  D.D..  Bishop  or  Cork, 
Cloyne.  and  Ross;  and  formerly  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Dublin.   Edited  by  his  Son, 
Robert  Samiki.  Greou,  D.D..  Bishop  or  Cork.  Cloyne,  and  Ross. 
 Dublin:  Georoe  Heriif.rt.  117  Grafton  Street.     London  :  Hatchards. 

Now  rcaily.  Second  Edition,  cloth,  18s. ;  whole  calf,  27s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.    By  Edwin  W.  Streetf.r, 

■*-  F.R.G.S. 

London  :  Ciiatman  Jg  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

Now  ready.  Sixth  Thousand,  revised  and  enlarged,  post  free,  Is. 

rriIOUGTITS  on   THEISM ;    with    Suggestions    towards  a 

Public  Religious  Service  in  Harmony  with  Modern  Science  and  Philosophy. 

"  An  exceedingly  interesting  pamphlet  Is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  it  deals  in  a  broad 

and  healthy  spirit  with  the  most  important  questions  that  ran  occupy  the  mind  of  man 
in  any  ape,  and  particularly  in  such  a  transitional  age  as  the  present."— Echo. 

"  The  compiler*  of  this  able  and  suggestive  treatise  have  recognized  and  endeavoured  to  meet 
a  manifest  need  of  the  times  ;  that  arising  from  the  failure  of  reconciling  the  enlightenment  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  the  ctdtc  of  the  sixteenth."— Susiex  Dotty  &ae$. 
"It  U  reverent  in  tone,  discriminating1  in  judgment,  and  catholic  in  spirit."— Inquirer. 
London  :  Tut'nNEU  &  Co..  Ludcatc  Hill. 
Scottish  Edition— Williams  &  N'ok';atk,  Edinburgh. 


SOCIAL  TOPICS  and  the  ARCHITECTURAL  POSITION. 

*^  See  THE  BUILDER— Views  of  Entrance  to  Temple  Gardens  ;  of  Church  of  St.  Guthlac  ; 
and  House  at  G'idiifi)  Green,  with  Plans— Presid-'nt'.i  Address  at  Institute,  and  Full  Report— 
Colour  in  Architecture —From  Germany— Art— Sanitary  Matters,  &c.  -Id.  ;  by  post,  -lid. 
46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


"ERASER'S     MAGAZINE,     DECEMBER  1879. 

No.  DC.    New  Series  CXX.    Price  2s.  Cd. 
Edited  by  Principal  TULLOCH. 
Contents  :— 

Mary  Axerley  :  a  TnnKsnmE  Tale.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Chapter  XX.— Ait 
Old  Soldier.  XXI.— Jack  and  Jill  go  Down  the  Gill.  XXII.— Youno 
Gilly  Flowers. 

First  Impressions  op  tite  New  World.— I.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Argyll. 

Strikes :  their  Cost  and  Results.   By  Georoe  Howell. 

Paris  during  and  following  the  Commune.    By  Count  Orsi. 

Homeric  Mythology  and  Religion  :  a  Keply  to  Mil  Gladstone.    By  THH 

Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  Bam'. 
My  Journal  in  the  Holy  Land  (conclusion).  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Edward  and  Catherine  Stanley. 

Our  Sons  at  Eton  and  Oxford.    By  a  "  Parent."    With  Elucidations  by 

One  of  the  Sons. 
England  and  the  Councils  of  Europe. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


B 


LACKWOOD'S 


MAGAZINE  for 

No.  DCCLXX.  2s.  6d. 


DECEMBER  1879- 


Contents  : 

T1TEATRICAL  REFORM:  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  at  the  Lyceum. 

RE  ATA  ;  or,  What's  in  a  Name.    Part  IX. 

PROGRESS. 

BUSH  LIFE  IN  QUEENSLAND.    Part  I. 
OLD  SQUIRES  AND  NEW. 

THE  BROADS  AND  RIVERS  OF  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK. 

A  LIBERAL  ADDRESS. 

POLITICAL  RABIES. 

THE  LATE  JOHN  BLACKWOOD. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  

Now  ready,  No.  CCXL.  Is. 

'THE   CORNHILL    MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 
Contents : 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.   With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  28.  Holmliurst. 

Chapter  29.  In  which  Jeanne  takes  a  Walk.  Chapter  30.  Jeanne  gains  a  New 

Friend. 
LIFE  IN  BRITTANY. 

ISAAC  DISRAELI  AND  BOLTON  CORNET. 

THE  FOUR  SOUTHERN  HEADLANDS  OF  DEVON. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HACONBY. 

SHAKSPERE'S  FOOLS.    By  J.  Newby  IIetherington. 

TEACHING     GRANDMOTHER -GRANDMOTHER'S     TEACHING.  By 
Alfred  Austin. 

WHITE  WINGS  :  a  Yachting  Romance.    With  an  Illustration.    Chapter  17. 
Villany  Abroad.   Chapter  18.  An  Ultimatum.   Chapter  19.  The  New  Suitor. 
London  :  Smith.  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

Price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  DECEMBER  (1879). 

TnE  IRISH  LAND  AGITATION.    By  J.  O'Connor  Power,  M.P. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  THE   ARTISTS:  (1)  By  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A.   (2)  By 

Henry  T.  Wells,  R.A. 
THE  LITERARY  CALLING  AND  ITS  FUTURE.    By  James  PAYS. 
MODERN  ATHEISM  AND  MR.  MALLOCK  (concluded).    By  Miss  L.  S.  BEVINGTON. 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN.    By  Dr.  Julius  Althaus. 
THE  DOMESDAY  BOOK  OF  BENGAL.    By  Francis  W.  Rowsell,  C.B. 
MISTRESS  AND  SERVANTS.    By  Miss  Caroline  E.  Stephen. 

REASONS  FOR  DOUBT  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME.    By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Redesdale. 

IRISH  POLITICS  AND  ENGLISH  PARTIES.    By  Edward  D.  J.Wilson. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  William  Stebbing. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHURCH.    By  the  AbbiS  Martin. 

ESCAPE  FROM  PAIN  :  the  History  of  a  Discovery.    By  Sir  JAMES  Paget,  Bart. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Monthly,  2s.  Gd. 

THE   CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  DECEMBER : 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  AND  THE  CHURCH  :  Letters  addressed  to  the  Clergy. 
By  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L. 

INDIA  UNDER  LORD  LYTTON.   By  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  D.  Osborn. 

ON  THE  UTILITY  TO  FLOWERS  OF  THEIR   BEAUTY.    By  the  Hon. 
Justice  Fry. 

WHERE  ARE  WE  IN  ART  ?   By  Lady  Verney. 

LIFE    IN    CONSTANTINOPLE    FIFTY    YEARS     AGO.     By  AN  EASTERN 
Statesman. 

MIRACLES,  PRAYER,  AND  LAW.   By  J.  Bo  YD  Klnnear. 
WHAT  IS  RENT  ?   By  Professor  Bonamy  Price. 
BUDDHISM  AND  JAINISM.    By  Professor  Monier  Williams. 
LORD  EEACONSFIELD.   I.  Why  We  Follow  Him.    By  A  Tory. 

II.  Why  We  Disbelieve  in  Him.    By  A  Wmo. 

CONTEMPORARY    LIFE    AND    THOUGHT    IN    FRANCE.     By  Gabriel 
Mo.NOD. 


STRAIIAN  it  CO.,  LIMITED,  31  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXLII.  (for  DECEMBER). 
Contents  : 

1.  HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WnEN  HE  MAY.  By  Mrs.  OlIphaxt.  Chaptcra  5-8. 

2.  /rHE  RUSSIAN  GIPSIES.    II.   By  Charles  G.  Leland. 

3.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COLOUR-SENSE.    By  HENRY  T.  FLNCK. 

4.  ELECTION  EXPENSES.   By  the  Hon.  F.  A.  R.  Russell. 

C.  A  CONSERVATOIRE  OF  MUSIC  FOR  ENGLAND.    By  CllAItLES  Sumnep. 
Maine. 

6.  A  DOUBTING  HEART.   By  Miss  Keary.   Chapters  41^15.  Concluded. 

7.  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  LONDON.     By  W.  M'CULLAGH  Torrens,  M.P. 

8.  NOTE  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH.    By  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AIJD  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

Second  Illustrated  Edition,  4to.  with  17  Desicns  in  photo-mezzotint  by  George  K. 
Chapman,  in  ornamented  binding,  cloth,  25s. 

THE  EPIC  OF  HADES. 

"Many  of  the  desiims  are  pern?  of  exquisite  feeling."—  World.  _ 

•'  One  of  the  mo»t  cherished  sifts  any  lover  of  iwetry  or  the  pencil  could  desire.  —  Scotsman. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  a  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


NOW  READY,  SECOND  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo.  pp.  xvi.— 214,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  6s. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA; 

Or,  the  Great  Renunciation  (Mahabhinishkramana): 

Eein"  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India,  and  Founder  of 
Buddhism  (as  told  in  Verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist). 

By  EDWIX  ARNOLD,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

•'  It  is  a  work  of  great  beauty  its  tone  is  so  lofty  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  to 

compare  it  but  the  New  ^^'yesvKU.  HOLMES.  International  Xeview,  October  1879. 


LONDON :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


THE   NEW  EIVE-SHILIilNG  COOKERY  EOOK. 

Large  crown  Svo.  736  pp.  half-bound. 

WARNE'S   MODEL  COOKERY:  Three 

Thousand  Receipts.  Special  Features  of  this  New  Edition  :  an  entirely  New 
Series  of  Coloured  Plates,  embodying  One  Hundred  Designs,  showing  how 
Dishes  should  be  Servcd-Up  and  arranged;  also  nearly  One  Hundred  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  with  complete  Instructions  in  Household  Management.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Mary  Jewry. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


THE  NEW  FIVE-SHILLING-  HOUSEKEEPER'S  BOOK. 

A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  "  WARNE' S  MODEL  COOKERY." 
Large  crown  Svo.  73G  pp.  half-bound. 

WARNE 'S    MODEL    HOUSEKEEPER:  a 

Manual  of  Domestic  Economy  in  all  its  Branches.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Ross  Murray.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Woodcuts,  and 
Twelve  large  Plates,  printed  in  Colours.  This  important  Volume  embraces 
the  subjects  of  the  House  and  its  Furnishing,  the  Home  and  all  its  Duties,  the 
Out-door  Occupations  of  Country  Life  in  all  their  details,  and  may  be  con- 
sulted as  a  Guide  by  every  Householder. 


13  Great  Marlborough  street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  in  ENGLAND. 

By  Mrs.  Olimiaxt.   3  vols. 

THROUGH  the  STORM.  By  Charles Quentdt. 

3  vols. 

LITTLE  MISS  PRIMROSE.   By  the  Author 

of  "St.  Olave's,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  Tfie  graceful  lone  and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  author  of  *  St.  OInve's '  arc  well  known. 
1  Little  Miss  Primrose  '  is  a  very  good  example  of  her  manner."— 4  cade  my. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   Second  Edition,  3  vol?. 
M  There  is  much  tenderness  and  ^ood  feeling  in  this  book.   It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome/* 

AtMtueum. 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart," 

&c.   3  vols. 

"  *  Sir  John *  has  abundant  interest  without  any  straining  after  the  sensational." 

Athenaeum* 


NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

DAIREEN.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  Author 

of  "  Sojourners  Together,"  Sic.   2  vols. 

A  'WAYWARD  WOMAN.  By  Major  Arthur 

Griffiths,  Author  o£  "  Lola :  a  Tale  of  the  Rock,"  &e.  3  vols. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 

Just  published,  crown  Svo.  with  portrait  of  Author,  73.  6d. 

p.VRD    ESSAYS,    CLAY'S    DECISIONS,    and  CARD- 

'    TABLE  TALK.  By  "  Cavendish."  Of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  the  Libraries. 
Tnos.  De  La  Rce  &  Co.,  London. 

By  the  same  Author. 

"WHIST    (Laws    and  '  Principles).     Twelfth  Edition,  5s. 

»V  ECARTfi.  2s.  6d.  PIQ1IET.3S.  Gd.  ROUND  GAMES  AT  CARDS,  Is.  lid.  LAWN 
TENNIS  and  BADMINTON,  Is.   Of  all  Booksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Roe  &  Co.,  London. 

Crown  3vo.  cloth,  7s. 

BOSWELL'S     CORRESPONDENCE     with     the  Hon. 
ANDREW  EliSKINE,  and  his  JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  TO  CORSICA.  By  Geoege 
Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.   Of  all  Booksellers. 

Tuos.  De  La  Rue  S:  Co.. London. 


Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations  on  wood,  cloth,  25s. 

JUNGLE  LIFE  in  INDIA ;  or,  tbe  Journeys  and  Journals  of 

"  an  Indian  Geologist.   By  V.  BALL,  M.A..  F.G.S.,  &c.   Of  all  Booksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 

Crown  Svo.  2  vols,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

AN    ART-STUDENT    iu    MUNICH.     By   Anna  Mart 

IfowiTT- Watts.  New  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by" the  Authoress.  Of  all 
Duuksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rite  &  Co.,  London. 


Crown  Svo.  2  vols,  cloth,  15s. 


QTRANGE  STORIES  from  a  CHINESE  STUDIO.  Tr 

lated  and  annotated  by  HERBEitT  A.  Giles,  of  TI.M.'s  Consular  Service.  C 


Booksellers. 


ans- 

Of  all 


Tnos.  De  La  Rue  St  Co.,  Loudon. 


Crown  Svo.  2  vols,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

ERNESTINE:  a  Novel.  By  the  Authoress  of  the  "Vulture- 
Maiden."    Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baeixc-Gould.    Of  all 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


Booksellers. 


A 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

SIMPLE  STORY;  and  NATURE  and  ART.     By  Mrs. 

Ixchbaltj.  With  a  Portrait  and  Introductory  Memoir  by  William  Bell  Scott.  Of 
Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


all  Bookseller 


DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.'S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 
DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and  TABLET  CALENDARS,  for  I8S0.  in  great 
variety,  may  now  be  had  ofttU  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Also  the  "Finger-shaped  Series," 
pi  neat  eases,  extra  gilt.   Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Tnos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


D 


E  LA  RUE  &  CO.'S  "  HALF-CROWN "  DIARY  for 

1S30,  containing  a  large  amount  of  useful  Information,  and  ample  space  fur  Memoranda. 
Size,  post  8vo.  hali-bound  cloth.  Suitable  for  the  Counting  -house  or  Study.  Of  all  Itookscllcra 
and  Stationers.   Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 

Complete  in  'Jl  vols,  royal  Svo. 

rjPIlE  LAW  REPORTS,  1866-1675.  Issued  under  Authority 

of  the  Incorporated  Council  of  Law  Reporting  for  England  and  Wales.  The  Pub- 
lishers beg  to  announce  that  the  statutes  tor  the  years  lswi-ro,  and  71,  which  for  a 
considerable  period  were  nut  of  print,  having  been  lately  Reprinted,  tliev  are  now  n-iain 
enabled  to  offer  complete  sets  of  the  LAW  REPORTS  lor  these  years,  on  favourable  terms, 
and  invite  applications  lor  further  particular*. 

Loudon:  William  Clowes  S:  So.ns,  M  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  S:  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  «  THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." 
Large  crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

THE  GAMEKEEPER  at  HOME  ;  or,  Sketches 

of  Natural  History,  Rural  Life,  and  Poaching.  With  41  Illustrations, 
specially  drawn  for  the  work,  by  Charles  Whymper. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


CHAMBERS'S   ENCYCLOPAEDIA:  a  Die- 

tionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People. 

10  vols,  royal  Svo.  cloth  £4  15  0 

„  „        half  calf    «   C  0 

,,  „         half  russia    7   7  0 

The  Work  contains  27,000  distinct  Articles,  3,400  Wood  Engravings,  39 
Coloured  Maps,  and  Index  to  17,000  incidentally  mentioned  subjects. 

The  Articles  have  undergone  thorough  revision,  and  the  information  is 
brought  up  to  the  latest  possible  date. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  by 
R.  Carruthers,  LL.D.    With  Illustrations. 

2  vols,  royal  Svo.  cloth   £1    0  0 

„         „        half  calf   17  0 

THE  BOOK  of  DAYS:  a  Repertory  of  Popular 

Antiquities,  Folk  Lore,  Curious  Fugitive  and  Inedited  Pieces,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Oddities  of  Human  Life  and  Character,  &c.  Edited  by  Robert 
CHAMBERS,  LL.D.   With  Illustrations. 

In  2  vols,  imperial  Svo.  cloth  £1     1  0 

„  „  half  calf    1   10  0 

„  „  half  russia  or  half  morocco..    1   13  0 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 

NOW  READY,  AT  SMITH'S  AND  OTHER  BOOKSTALLS. 
Price  Is, 

SELECTIONS  FK0M  "CALEB  WILLIAMS  » 

ILLCSTRATEiO 

COLMAN'S  "  IRON  CHEST.5' 

By  R.  FAIRFAX. 


TUBLISIIED  BY  DARLING  &  SON,  33  EASTCIIEAP,  E.C. 

"  We  know  no  modern  collection  of  portraits  which  make  the  person  studying  them  so 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tbe  personnel  of  our  public  men  as  that  contained  iu 
the  '  Vanity  Fair'  Alburn.'' — Daily  yews. 

NOTICE.— Ready  in  a  few  days,  at  all  Booksellers',  £3  3s. 

"VANITY   FAIR"  ALBUM. 

Eleventh  Scries,  1S79. 

Containing  the  whole  of  the  Portraits,  including  special  Portrait  of  the  Right 
Hon.  \V.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P..  together  with  tne  letterpress  Notices 
relating  thereto,  for  the  year  1ST9. 


LONDON : 


•VANITY  FAIR"  OFFICE.  12  TAVISTOCK  STREET. 
COVENT  HARDEN. 
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MESSRS.  W.  BLACKWOOD  8  SONS' 

BOOKS   FOR   THE  SEASON. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  12  vol?. 

TALES  FROM  "BLACKWOOD." 

NEW  SERIES. 

Handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  pries  30s. 
FORMING  AN  ELEGANT  GIFT  EOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
"  A  perfect  treasury  of  most  entertaining  reading." 


LIFE  in  a  GERMAN    yiLLAGE.    By  the 

Honourable  Mrs.  Hknky  Weyi.and  Chktwtxd,  Author  of  "  Neighbours  and 
Friends,"  "  Janie,"  "Mdlle.  d'Escauville,"  &:c.   Crown  Svo.  "s.  6<1. 

[Just  reedy. 

DOUBLES  and   QUITS.    By  Lieut. -Colonel 

L.  W.  M.  Lockhaut,  Aufnor  of  "  Mine  is  Thine,"  "  Fair  to  See,"  &c.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  12  Illustrations,  Gs.  [This  day. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

dnrin?  the  REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE.  By  John"  Hill  BtTRTON,  D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland.   3  vols,  demy  Svo.  [Immediately. 

THE    HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.    By  the 

Same.  New  Edition,  Revised,  8  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Index  Volume,  £3  3s. 

HISTORY  of  the    CRIMEAN   WAR.  By 

A.  W.  K inc. LAKE.  Cabinet  Edition,  illustrated  with  numerous  Haps  and 
Elans.  Vols.  I. — VI.,  each  Cs.  comprising  all  that  has  appeared  in  the  large 
Edition. 

ANCIENT   CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH 

READERS.  Edited  by  W.  Lucas  Colons,  M.A.  Complete  in  2S  vols, 
tastefully  bound  in  14,  with  vellum  or  leather  back,  £3  10s. 


LAYS  of  the  SCOTTISH    CAVALIERS  ; 

and  other  Poems.  By  W.  F.dmosdstouxe  Aytoiw,  D.C.L.  Small  4to.  with 
Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton,  engraved  by  eminent  artists,  elegant  cloth 
binding,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

Another  Edition,  being  the  Twenty-sixth,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
price  7s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  of  BALLADS.    Edited  by  Bon 

Gaultter.  Thirteenth  Edition.  po«t  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill,  richly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  6d. 


WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Cabinet 

Edition,  in  19  vols.  The  only  uniform  Edition.  Printed  from  a  new  and 
legible  type,  in  a  convenient  and  handsome  form,  £4  15s. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

By  Geokge  Eliot.  Fourth  Edition,  post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


NOVELS    of  GEORGE    ELIOT,  each 

in  1  vol. 

Adam  Bede.  3s.  Gd.  —  Tite  Mill  ox  the  Floss.  3s.  6d.  —  Silas  Mar- 
XEr..  2s.  6d. — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  3s.— Felix  Holt.  3s.  Gd. — Romola. 
3s.  Gd.— Middlemabch.   7s.  Gd.— Daniel  Deuonda.  7s.  Gd. 


THE  GEORGE  ELIOT  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Fcp.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. ;  leather  bindings,  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


RAJAH  BHOOKE. 


This  day  is  published. 

THE  LIFE  of  SIR  JAMES  BROOKE, 

RAJAH  of  SARAWAK.  From  his  Personal  Papers  and  Correspondence. 
By  Spexceu  St.  John,  F.R.G.S.,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Rajah,  late  H.M. 
Consul-General  in  Borneo ;  now  H.M.  Minister  Resident  to  the  Republic  of 
Pern,  and  Author  of  "Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East."  Post  Svo.  with 
Portrait  and  a  Map,  12s.  6d. 

"The  world  has  waited  with  no  ordinary  patience  for  an  authoritative  biography  of  this 
CTtraonlinnxv  man.  and  at  ljut  we  have  |ire*cntcd  to  us  the  oft-promised  'JUfe  of  Sir  Jaines 
Brooke.'  bv  Mr.  Spencer  St.  John.  IIu  book  hm  about  it  a  ■trance  fascination— to  be  -in 
reading  it  means  it  must  be  finished  at  a  sitting."— bailu  Teicjraiih,  October  4. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


MISS  BKADDON'S   ILLUSTRATED    "ARABIAN  NIGHTS." 

Immediately,  superbly  illustrated  by  Gustavc  Dor'  and  other  Artists,  and  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  Author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  Ac,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  3s.  Gd. 

ALADDIN;  or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

SINDBAD  the  SAILOR;  or,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

ALI  BAJ3A  ;  or,  the  Forty  Thieve3. 

X.B.— The  above  Work  will  be  the  mo«t  eorpeotis  and  the  cheapest 
Gilt-Book  ever  produced. 


LONDON:  JOHN  £  ROBERT  MAXWELL,  MILTON  HOUSE,  SUOE  LANE, 
FLEET  STKEET,  E.C. 


DR.   SMILES'S  WORKS. 


Crown  Svo.  12s. 

LIFE  of  EOBEET  DICK,  Baker  of  Thurso. 

"  Robert  Dick's  life  from  beginning  to  end  was  a  series  nf  struggle!  with  adversity  The 

storv  here  told  is  one  of  such  absorbing  interest  that,  from  the  !ir>t  page  to  the  lost,  the  nnthor 
keeps  his  reader  In  deep  sympathy  with  his  hero.  .Mr.  Smiles's  vol  tune  will  be  a  more  enduring 
monument  to  the  ^eientitie  h:iker'th:ui  the  obelisk  which  proudly  keeps  ^uard  over  his  grave  in 
the  cemetery  at  Thurso."— Proleisor  Hl'uLiiit. 


Crown  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST. 

"  4  The  Life  of  n  Scotch  Naturalist  *  is  n  record  of  success  in  uneucceas— of  fame  nnmingW 
with  any  sordid  advapfkge  of  work  absolutely  disinterested  uud  done  *  for  nought,'  as  all  the 
noblest  work  has  been  done."— BlacktooocPa  Magazine. 

**  Brimful  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end."—  World. 


5  vol?,  crown  Svo.  each  7-fl.  Gd. 

LIVES  of  the  ENGINEERS. 

"  You  have  brcn  happy  -no  other  proiession,  I  think,  has  been  happier  in  its  biographies— in 
having  as  your  historian  Mr.  Smiles." 

Right  Hon.W.  E.  Gladstone,  nt  the  Engineers'  Banquet. 
11 1  have  just  been  reading  A  work  of  great  interest,  which  I  recommend  to  your  notice— I 
mean  Smiles'*  '  Lives  of  tin-  Engineers.'    No  more  interesting  books  have  been  published  of 
late  years  than  those  of  Mr.  Smiles's— his  *  Lives  of  the  Engineers,1  his  'Life  of  George 
Stephenson,'  and  his  admirable  little  book  on  'Sell- Help,'  a  most  valuable  manual." 

Bight  lion.  Sir  Stafford  Nouthcote. 


Tost  8vo.  Gs. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

"  Mr.  Smiles  has  hit  upon  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  and  works  it  with  great  success.  He  has  the 
art  of  biography,  which  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of  attainment  as,  judging  from  the  number  of 

persons  who  attempt  this  species  of  composition,  one  would  imagine  it  to  he  The  memoirs 

contain  much  original  information,  expressed  with  great  clearness,  and  with  a  practised  skill 
which  renders  the  reader  secure  of  entertainment  in  every  page."—  Times. 


Post  Svo.  Gs. 

SELF-HELP. 

"  'If  I  had  read  this  took  when  I  was  a  young  man,  my  life  would  have  been  very  different.* 
Such  was  the  remark  made  to  me  bv  a  friend  on  returning  Smiles's  '  Self-Help,'  which  I  had 
given  him  to  read:"— MiOHELK  Lessoxa. 


Post  8vo.  Gs. 

CHARACTER. 

"This  work  is  so  exactly  fitted  for  a  gift-book  (and  indeed  a  school-boy  or  a  boy  leaving 
school  need  desire  no  better  one),  that  we  are  inclined  to  mention  it  here.  The  value  of  Cha- 
racter above  all  mere  intellectual  culture,  the  blessedness  of  work,  the  necessity  of  courage  and 
self-control,  the  sense  of  dut3'  as  the  guiding  star  of  Life— these  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed 
in  *  Character,*  not,  however,  as  abstract  propositions,  but  with  the  help  of  a  store  of  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  the  biographies  of  great  men.  The  book  possesses,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, a  vital  force,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  stimulate  the  reader."— Vail  Mall  Gazette, 


Post  8vo.  Gs. 

THRIFT. 

"  There  is  no  book  amoncr  the  current  literature  of  the  day  we  would  rather  see  in  a  young 
man's  hand  than  this.  Although  any  person  in^his  daily  experience  must  meet  with  many 
instances  oi  the  folly  of  unthritt.  the  frequency  of  the  text,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  disposition 
of  the  age,  render  the  lesson  valueless.  We  cannot  therefore  feel  sufficiently  thankful  that  the 
able  author  of  '  Self- Help  '  has  turned  his  attention  to  it.  and  endeavoured,  in  language  that  has 
not  only  a  literary  charm  about  it,  but  bears  the  stamp  of  philanthropic  earnestness,  to  rouse 
the  Interest  and  thereby  the  reflection  of  the  British  public  in  so  important  a  matter  of  national 
wel&tt."— Spectator. 


JOHX  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Dr.  ROGET'S  THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH 

V.'ORDS  and  PIIKASES,  classified  and  arranged.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  Author's  Son,  J.  L.  Roget.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D.  Condensed  into  One  Volume.  Medium 
8vo.  24s. 


A  LARGER  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  founded  on  Dr.  Johnson's.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D. 
4  vols.  4to.  £7. 


The  CABINET  LAWYER  ;  a  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England.    Twenty-fifth  Edition.   Fcp.  Svo.  9s. 


KEITH    JOHNSTON'S    GENERAL  DIC- 

TIONABY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Medium 
Svo.  42s. 


MAUNDER'B  ,  TREASURY    of  KNOW- 

LEDGE,  Cs.  of  History,  Cs.  of  Geography,  Gs.  of  Natural  History,  Cs, 


MAUNDER' S  TREASURY  of  BIOGRAPHY, 

C3.  of  Science  and  Literature,  Cs.  AvrtE's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge,  Gs. 
Lindllv  Si  Mooiie's  Treasury  of  Botany,  Two  I'ahts,  12s. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  GO. 
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Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 

AND   OP  THE   PROGRESS   OP  DISCOVERY  PROM 
THE   TIME    OP    THE    GREEKS    TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAY. 

FOB  THE   USE  OF  SCHOOLS   AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY, 

Authoress  of  "  Botanical  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Students,"  &c. 

"  In  the  present  edition  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  many  important  omiisions,  especially 
es  regardi  Sound,  which  h:td  been  before  entirely  neglected,  ami  to  which  a  new  chapter 
(XXX.)  is  now  devoted.  I  have  also  added  some  new  matter  in  the  38th  chapter,  upon  the 
Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lastly,  besides  many  minor  additions,  I  huve  given,  in  a 
new,  concluding  chapter,  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  latest  advances  in  science." 

Sxtract  from  Preface. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORESS. 
Sixth  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  M  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Fcp.  folio,  12s.  Gd. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANATOMY; 

Or,  Pictures  of  the  Human  Body. 

IN  TWENTY-FOUR  QUARTO  COLOURED  PLATES,  COMPRISING  ONE 
HUNDRED  SEPARATE  FIGURES. 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress. 
By  Mrs.  FEN  WICK  MILLER, 

Member  of  the  London  School  Board  ;  Author  of  the  Physiological  Sections  of 
"Simple  Lessons  for  Iloine  Use,"  &c. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  this  work,  being  issued  nt  a  comparatively  low  price,  may  be  found  useful 
Doth  to  science  teachers  and  to  students  of  all  kinds.  To  the  private  student,  whose  access  to 
anatomical  preparations  and  physiological  laboratories  is  limited,  such  a  book  is  indispensa- 
ble. Again,  children,  with  their  keen  interest  in  the  facts  of  Nature,  and  with  their  fresh, 
undistracted  minds  full  of  curiosity  about  what  is  around  them,  are  almost  always  found  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  wonderful  structure  and  functions  of  their  own  bodies.  Thus,  this 
volume  would  generally  be  found  an  acceptable  sift  to  an  intelligent  youth  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  would  afford  him  useful  instruction  for  his  adult  life,"— Extract  from  Preface. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Fifth  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  post  Rvo.  with  Geological  Map  printed  in  Colours,  and 
numerous  Additions,  Illustrations  of  Fossils,  Sections,  and  Landscapes,  15s. 

THE    PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY 

AND 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  ANDREW  C.  RAMSAY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Director-General  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  No  better  introduction  to  the  principles  of  Geology  could  possibly  be  recommended  to  the 
English  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  and  one  worthy  to  take  a  foremost  pluce 
among  popular  manuals  of  science." — Xaturc. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Map  and  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  21s. 

LIFE  IN  ASIATIC  TURKEY: 

A  Journal  of  Travel  in  Cilicia  (Pediaa  and  Traehaea),  Isauria, 
and  Parts  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  DAVIS,  M.A. 

English  Episcopal  Chaplain,  Alexandria  ;  Author  of  "Anatolica,  or  a  Visit  to  eome 
of  tiie  Ancient  Ruined  Cities  of  Caria,  Pnry&ia,  Lycia,  and  Plsidia." 

"  Mr.  Davis  is  an  experienced  and  accomplished  traveller.  lie  combines  the  faculty  of  keen 
observation  with  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  life  essential  to  a  European  travelling  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  he  possesses,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  volume,  the  energy  and  courage  without 
Which  travel  in  such  a  region  must  inevitably  prove  a  failure.  Any  one  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects Handled  in  this  volume  will  find  the  author  an  intelligent  guide."—  Pail  Mall  Gacttte. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  65  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5a. 

EASTERN  CITIES  AND  ITALIAN 
TOWNS; 

"With  Notes  on  their  Architecture. 
By  RICHARD  POPPLEWELL  PULLAN,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Author  o!  various  Works  on  the  Fine  Arn. 

ALSO.  BY  TIIE  SAME  AUTHOR, 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

ELEMENTARY    LECTURES  ON 
CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  05  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  to  630  page9,  with 
100  Plates,  price  219.  strongly  bound,  is  now  ready. 


IIARRISON,  PALL  MALL. 


ROUT-LEDGE'S   CHRISTMAS   GIFT  BOOK. 

4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

By  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

With  C2  Original  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  E„  Miriam  Kerns,  F.  Bamord,  R.  Barnes, 
C.  O.  Murray,  A.  Tuck.  T.  II.  Wilson,  and  other  Artists  ;  arranged 
and  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooner. 

GEORGE  RODTLEDGE  &  SONS,  BROADWAY.  LUDGATE  HILL. 


ASCOTT  HOPE'S   NEW  BOOK. 


4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Cd. 

SPINDLE  STORIES. 

New  Yarns  Spun  from  Old  Wool. 
By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 

Illustrated  by  C.  O.  Murray. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &.  SONS,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  IIILL. 


CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  "s.  Sd. 

MODERN  MAGIC: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Conjuring. 

By  Professor  HOFFMANN. 

With  318  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Cs. ;  by  post,  Gs.  7d- 

THE  SECRETS  of  CONJURING  and  MAGIC; 

or,  How  to  become  a  Wizard.    By  Robert  Ho  u  din.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Professor 

1IOFFA1ANX. 

Crown  ftvo.  cloth,  6s.  ;  by  post,  Gs.  7d. 

DRAWING-ROOM  AMUSEMENTS  and 

EVENING  PARTY  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Professor  Hoffmann.  With 
Illustrations. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL, 


Now  publishing,  4to.  cloth,  per  vol.  30s. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 

Edited  by  Professor  T.  SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.D. 

ASSISTED   BY   FOUR   HUNDRED   AND   EIGHTY   CONTRIBUTORS  ; 
And  illustrated  with  Plates,  Maps,  and  Woodcuts. 

Hie  following  Volumes  now  ready  : 

Vol.  I.  A — Ana. 

Vol.  II.  Ana— Ath. 

Vol.  HI.  Ath— Boi. 

Vol.  IV.  Bok— Can. 

Vol.  V.  Can— Cle. 

Vol.  VI.  CH-Day. 

Vol.  VII.  Den— Eld. 

Vol.  VIII.  E!e— Fak. 

Vol.  IX.  Fal— Fyz. 

Vol.  X.  G— Got. 

Vol.  XI.  Gou— H  (in  the  press). 

Detailed  Prospectuses  may  be  had  ou  application. 


EDINBURGH  :  ADAM   &  CnARLF.S  BLACK. 


On  December  !0,  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  demy  6vo.  30s. 
THE 

LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(NOW  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  PUBLISHED.) 

Edited  by  his  SISTER-IN-LAW  and  ELDEST  DAUGHTER. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


This  Uny,  4to.  Is. ;  on  linen,  83. 

"  SQUIRE  FOX  WENT  OUT  IN  A 
HUNGRY  PLIGHT": 

An  Illustrated  Toy  Book, 

With  Music  and  Words,  surrounded  by  Borders  and  Devices  illustrative  ot  the 
events  of  the  narrative,  printed  In  Colours. 

"  The  Illustrations  are  capital  The  book  will  be  a  favouritc."-Z!rif.  Col  Stationer. 

GEORGE  WATERSON  *  SONS,  LONDOX  AND  EDIKBURGH. 
AND  ALL  BOOKSKIXBItS. 

£12 
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VENICE  :   its  History,  Art,  Industries,  and 

Modem  Life.  By  Chaki.r*  Yuiaute.  Translated  by  F.  Sitwkll.  Imperial 
4to.  with  69  full-page  Plates,  r.ud  upwards  of  400  smaller  Illustrations, 
price  £1  12s.  Gd. 

"  The  publisher*  and  printer  have  neglected  noth'nz  to  make  their  shore  of  the  work 
vorthy  of  M.  Yriartc's  learning  and  industry,  and  the  translator  hus  Englished  the  book  to 
admiration."— Saturday  Itcvieu: 

"A  brilliant  collection  ot  tkeUheJ  and  cn  craving,  and  the  letterprvsi  In  equally  attractive. 

A  tAencnim. 

*' The  whole  subject,  in  all  iti  relations,  n  admirably  well  epltomlied  by  M.  Yriarte.  who 
wr*U"*  with  the  (eel ins  of  a  critic  warmly  touched  with  nympathy  fur  art  ami  poetry,  and 
gifted  with  all  that  felicity  of  expression  which  Frenchmen. especially  when  ■peaking  about 
art,  have  made  their  own."—  Thn'-f.  ,  - 

"  The  re  i*  no  sort  of  art.  either  of  the  graphic  or  the  plastic  kind,  which  M.  l  narte  has  not 
found  capable  of  yielding  token*  of  the  (cental  of  the  Venetian*,  or  of  the  plories  o:  their 

in   As  we  have  tilmulv  pointed  out  in  illustration  of  this  spirit,  even  the  old  knockers  of 

tin-  Vt  nctinn  |>filot-i«  lm\c  Minified  <ki-u-hc»  tlmt  ha\c  a  v:iluc  and  a  M-mlk-uiicc.  The  result 
of  this  spirit  Is  that,  whereas  in  most  other  work*  on  Venice  architecture  is  almost  the  MHO 
feature,  in  this  it  i*  but  one  of  many  features.  In  the  present  volume,  the  tine  art.*,  including 
sculpture  and  emrrtivinjrs  typographr,  mosaic  work,  medals,  costume*,  the  office  o;  the  Doge, 
c  tltc'al  ceremonies,  gins*  work,  and  luce,  furnish  contributions,  most  or"  which  are  beautiful  iu 
thcnuclvcs,  and  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  author's  text.**— Daily  .Veus. 

ESSAYS  in  FINANCE.    By  Robert  Giffex. 

Containing:  The  Cost  of  the  Franco-Uerman  War  of  1670-1871—  The  Depre- 
ciation of  Golii  since  1S4S— The  Liquidations  of  1S;3-7C— Why  the  Depres- 
sion of  Trade  is  so  much  greater  in  Haw  Material  Producing  Countries  than 
in  tho  Manufacturing  Countries— Foreign  Competition  —  The  Excess  of 
Imports— Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United  Kingdom— Notjs 
on  the  Depreciation  of  Silv.  r— Mr.  Gladstone's  Work  in  Finance— Taxes  on 
Land-The  Reduction  f  the  National  Debt— The  Taxation  aud  Representa- 
tion of  Irclaud-The  Case  against  Bimetallism— On  the  Fall  of  Trices  of  Com- 
modities iu  Recent  Years.    Demy  Svo.  Ills.  Cd. 

A  HISTORY  of  TIN  and  TIN-PLATES :  a 

Shnr:  Description  of  Tin  Min  ns;  and  Metallurgy  :  a  History  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Tin-plate  Trade,  and  a  Description  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Processes  of  Manufacturing  Tin-plates.  By  PuiLU>  William  Flower. 
Demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Cd. 

New  Edition,  with  additional  Parables  and  Notes,  and  a  short 
Memoir  by  J.  II.  Ewing. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.     By  the  late 

Mrs.  A.  Gatty.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  and  nuraer  us  full-page 
Illustrations  by  Holruau  Hunt,  Burne-Joiics,  Tcnniel,  and  other  eminent 
Artists.   Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

OLD  ROME  :  a  Handbook  of  the  Ruins  of  the 

Ancient  City  and  the  Campngna.  for  the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert 
Buns,  M.A.,"  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  with  Illus- 
trations, Maps,  and  Plans,  1  s.  Gd. 

Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 

ROME  and  the  CAM  PAG  XA :  an  Historical 

and  Topographical  Description  of  the  Site,  Buddings,  and  Neighbourhood  of 
Ancient  Rome.  By  RaBJtBT  Burn,  M.A.,  Follow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. With  85  fine  Engravings  by  Jewitt.  25  Maps  and  Plans,  and  nn 
Appendix  with  an  additional  Plan,  bringing  the  Work  down  to  1875.  4to. 
handsomely  bound.  £i  3s. 

Cambridge :  Deigiiton,  Bell,  4:  Co. 

ANCIENT  ATHENS  ;  its  History,  Topography, 

and  Remains.  Illustrated  with  Plans  and  Wood  Engravings  taken  from 
Ph  'tographs.  By  Dr.  T.  H.  Dykr.  Super-royal  Svo.  cloth,  25s.  This  Work 
gives  the  Result  of  the  Excavations  to  the  Year  1873. 

POMPEII;  its  Buildings  and  Antiquities.  An 

Account  of  the  City,  with  full  Dc3cr.ption  of  the  Remains  and  Recent  Exca- 
vations, and  also  an  Itinerary  for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With 
nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large  Map,  and  a  Plau  of  the  Forum.  Fourth 
aud  Cheaper  Kdition,  Revised,  7s.  (id. 

THE  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  GJ0.  By  Samuel  Sharps.  With 
2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illustrative  Woodcais.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  2  vols,  each  5s. 

THE  DESERT  of  the  EXODUS:  Journeys 

on  Foot  in  the  Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Years'  Wanderings,  undertaken  in 
Connexion  w  ith  toe  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Pnlestine  Exploration 
Fund.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.  2  volt,  demy  Svo.  with  Maps  aud  numerous 
Illustrations,  28s. 

LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By 

T.  Lewis,  M.A..  F.S.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Barristcr-at-Law.  Author  of 
"  Fasti  Sacri,"  "Siege  of  Jerusalem."  iic.  With  upward:  of  350  Illustrations, 
finely  engraved  on  Wood,  Maps,  1'h.ns,  ic.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  2  vols, 
demy  4to.  £2  2s. 

HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE,  from  the 

Taking  of  Constantinople  to  the  Establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  a.d. 
1453-187L    By  Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer.    Revised  Edition,  5  vols.  £2  12s.  Gd. 

BY  THE  LATE  GEORGB  LONG,  M.A. 

THE  DECLINE  of  the  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

5  yoU.  8vo.  each  Ms. 
V  any  one  can  culdc  u*  through  the  a' most  inextricable  mazes  of  thii  labyrinth,  it  is  Mr. 

J-ony."— Saturday  Jltriew. 

EPICTETUS,  The  DISCOURSES  of.  With 

the  Encheiridion  nnd  "ragments.  Translated,  with  NotC3,  a  Life  of  Epic- 
tetns,  a  View  of  his  Philosophy,  aud  Index.  Is. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS   ANTONINUS,  The 

THOUGHTS  of.  Translated  literally,  with  Notes.  Biographical  Sketch, 
Introductory  Essay  oa  the  I'Uiloeophy,  and  Index.    Revised  Edition,  3s.  Gd. 


AN   OLD    MAN'S    THOUGHTS  ABOUT 

MANY  THINGS.  Containing  Chapters  on  Schools,  Riches,  Statues,  Style, 
Books,  Education,  Taxation,  iic.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  fcp.  8vo.  Gs 

LIFE  of  the  EMPEROR  KARL  the  GREAT 

(CHARLEMAGNE).  Translated  from  the  Contemporary  History  of  Egin- 
hnrd.  With  Notes  nnd  Chapters  on  Eginhard,  the  Franks,  Karl,  and  the 
Breaking-up  of  the  Empire.  By  the  liev.  W.  Glaistkh,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 
University  College,  Oxford.   Crowo  8vo.  with  Map,  4s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  the  IRISH   REBELLION  in 

179S.  Ity  W.  H.  Maxwell.  Tenth  Edition,  with  Portraits  and  Etchings  on 
Steel  by  Lieorgc  Cruikshartk,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  STORY  of  the  IRISH  BEFORE  the 

CONQUEST.  From  the  Mythicnl  Period  to  the  Invasion  nnder  Strongbow. 
By  Lady  Ferguson.   Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  DURING  the 

EARLY  and  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Charles  H.  Pearson',  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  2  vols.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  16s. ;  Vol.  II.  to  tho  Death  of  Edward  I.,  8vo.  14s. 

HARRIET   MARTINEAU'S   HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND  from  1800— 4G;  being  a  reprint  of  the  "Introduction"  and 
"  The  Thirty  Years'  Peace."  With  New  and  Copious  Indexes  (containing 
upwards  of  3,700  references).   5  vols,  each  3s.  Gd. 

LIVES   of   the   QUEENS  of  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Agnes 
Strickland.  Library  Edition,  8  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portraits,  Autographs, 
and  Vignettes,  each  7s.  Gd.   Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  G  vols,  each  5s. 

LIFE  of  MARY,  QUEEN  of  SCOTS.  By 

Agnes  Strickland.   2  vols,  with  2  Portraits,  each  5s. 

COVENTRY     PATMORE'S  POETICAL 

WORKS. 

AMELIA,  TAMERTON  CHURCH  TOWER,  &c  With  Essay 

on  English  Metrical  Law.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. ;  Roxburghe,  7s. 

THE  ANGEL  in  the  HOUSE.    Fifth  Edition,  post  8vo. 

cloth,  6s. ;  Roxburghe,  7s. 

THE  VICTORIES  of  LOVE.     Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo. 

cloth,  6s. ;  Roxburghe,  7s. 

THE  UNKNOWN  EROS,  I. — XLVI.    Crown  Svo.  cloth, 

price  7s.  Gd. ;  Roxburghe  binding,  8s.  Gd. 

Uniform  Edition,  complete  in  4  vols,  post  8vo.  Roxburghe,  283. 

FLORILEGIUM  AMANTIS  :  a  Selection  from 

Coventry  Patmork's  Poems.  Edited  by  R.  Garnett.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. ; 
Roxburghe,  Gs. 

SONGS,    BALLADS,   and    STORIES.  By 

William  Allingham,  Author  of  '•  Laurence  Bloomfleld,"  &c.  Including 
many  now  first  collected  ;  the  rest  revised  aud  rearranged.  Crown  8vo.  gilt 
edges,  lUs.  Gd. 

BLAKE'S  POEMS.    Aldine  Edition.    With  a 

Memoir  by  W.  M.  RossETtT,  and  a  Steel  Engraving.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

ROGERS'S  POEMS.    Aldine  Edition.  With 

Memoir  by  E.  Bell,  M.A.,  and  a  Steel  Engraving.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

CHATTERTON'S  POEMS.    Aldine  Edition. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  \V.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  With  Steel  Engraving.  2  vols.  fcp. 
Svo.  each  5s. 

CAMPBELL'S     POEMS.      Aldine  Edition. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  P.ev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With  Steel  Engraving. 
Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

KEATS'S  POEMS.    Aldine  Edition.    With  a 

Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton.   With  Steel  Engraving.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

GEORGE    HERBERT'S    POEMS.  Aldine 

Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.  With  Steel  Engraving.  Fcp. 
Svo.  5s. 

Uniform  with  tho  Aldino  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet  by  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 
10  vols,  each  2.s.  Gd. ;  half  morocco,  5s. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS  on  SHAKESPEARE'S 

PLAYS.  By  W.  W.  Lloyd.  2s.  6d.  and  0s. 


WHO  WROTE  IT  ?   A  Dictionary  of  Common 

I  Poetical  Quotations  in  the  English  Language.  Third  Edition,  fcp.  Syo.  2s.  CiL 
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C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.'S 


LIST  OF   NEW  BOOKS. 


DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

On  Monday  next. 

TENNYSON'S  SONGS. 

Set  to  Music  by  various  Composers. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  CUSIXS. 

*»*  Tbe  volume  will  comprise  Forty-five  Songs,  and  will  be  issued  in  a  handsome 
cloth  binding,  gilt  leaves,  21s. ;  half  nioroceo,  25s. 


THE    CRAYFISH:   an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Zoology.  By  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  with 
62  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

Yol.  XXYIII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

HISTORICAL  ABSTRACTS;  being  Outlines 

of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.  By 
C.  F.  Johnstone,  M.A.  Oxon.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  (id. 


POLITICAL  STUDIES.   By  the  Hon.  George 

C.  Brodrick.   Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

Contents  :  Representative  Government  —  Promotion  by  Merit — Political 
Necessity — Five  Years  of  Liberal  Policy  and  Conservative  Opposition — What 
are  Liberal  Principles? — The  Irish  Land  Question — The  Past  and  Future 
Relation  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain— The  English  in  Ireland— Local  Govern- 
ment in  England,  &c. 


NOTES  of  TRAVEL ;  being  Extracts  from 

the  Journals  of  Count  Von  Moltke.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


JOHN    DE   WITT— HISTORY  of  the 

ADMINISTRATION  of  JOHN  DE  WITT,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland. 
By  James  Geddes.   Vol.  L  1C23— 1054.  Demy  Svo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  15s. 


THE  ANGLICAN  MINISTRY  ;  its  Nature 

and  Value  in  Relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood :  an  Essay.  By  ARTHUR 
Hutton,  M.A.,  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  With  Preface  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  NEWlLUf,  Founder  of  the  same  Congregation  in  England. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 


THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    to  the 

HEBREWS  ;  its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated,  with  a  Critical 
Analysis  of  the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.  By  Edward 
Byrox  Nicholsox,  M.A..,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  London  Institution. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  6d. 


THE  GREAT  FROZEN  SEA:  a  Personal 

Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition  of 
1875-76.  By  Captain  Albert  Hastings  Marritam,  R.N.,  late  Commander 
of  the  Alert.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  6  Full-page  Illus- 
trations, 2  Maps,  and  27  Woodcuts,  cloth,  Cs. 


THE    RETURN    of   the    NATIVE.  By 

Thomas  Hardt,  Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."  "  A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes,"  Sic.   New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  Cs. 


OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES.  Translated  from 

the  Gaelic  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Origin 
and  History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places."    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 


POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE 

AGES.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Georoe  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  Bart.,  and  Eustace  Hintox 
Jones.   Second  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Cs. 


DISGUISES:  a  Drama.  By  Augusta  Webster, 

Member  of  the  London  School  Board.   Small  crown  Svo.  5s. 


TENNYSON'S  "IN  ME  MORI  AM."   A  New 

Edition,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  a  miniature  Portrait  in 
eau  forte  by  Le "Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron,  bound  in 
limp  parchment,  antique,  Cs. 


POEMS  and  TRANSLATIONS.    By  Henry 

Lowxdes,  M.D.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Cs. 


A    LIFE'S  IDYLLS.    By  Hugh  Conway. 

Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


WHEN  to  DOUBLE  the  CONSONANT.  By 

Major-General  J.  Creioiitox  Wood.   Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  Is.  Cd. 


C.  KF.GAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


GIFT  BOOKS 

FOR 

CHRISTMAS  AND  THE   NEW  YEAR. 

— ♦ — 

Royal  4to.  cloth  elegant,  10s.  Gd. 

GOLDEN  THREADS  from  an  ANCIENT 

LOOM  ;  Das  Nibelungenlied  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Young  Readers.  By  Lydia 
Hands.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  With  14  Wood 
Engravings  by  J.  Schnorr,  of  Carolsfeld. 

"  Ilcr  excellent  adaptation  Eminently  suited  to  fascinate  the  youthful  attention." 

Mornimj  l'ost. 

Crown  4to.  in  a  novel  and  attractive  cloth  cover,  6s. 

THE  BIRD  and  INSECTS'  POST  OFFICE. 

By  ROBERT  Bloomfield.   Illustrated  with  35  'Wood  Engravings. 
"  The  letters  are  entertaining  A  splendid  gift-book.  "—Athenaeum. 


Medium  4to.  cloth  elegant,  5s. ;  or  Coloured  Illustrations,  gilt 
edges,  10s.  Cd. 

THE  FAVOURITE  PICTURE  BOOK,  and 

NURSERY  COMPANION.  Compiled  anew  by  Uncle  Charlie.  With  450 
Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists. 

Also  published  in  Four  Parts,  in  an  attractive  paper  cover,  each  Is. ;  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  2s. 

"A  more  acceptable  present  to  make  to  a  child  we  do  not  know.   'Uncle  Charlie' 

has  accomplished  a  not  very  easy  task  in  a  skilful  and  commendable  way,  blending  amusement 

.with  instruction. "—Figaro. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 
Extra  cloth  and  gilt,  10s.  Gd. 

THE    BIRTHDAY    BOOK    of  QUOTA- 

TIONS  and  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM.  Extracts  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  chiefly  fr  m  standard  authors.  With  Calendar,  Ornamental  Borders 
for  Photographs,  Album  for  Translations,  and  Chosen  Mottoes. 

"  The  specimen  we  have  before  us  of  this  kind  of  book  19  the  best  we  have  yet  seen  in  the 
selections  of  its  extracts,  which  are  taken  with  much  discrimination."— Saturday  licview. 


Super-royal  4to.  elegantly  bound,  42s. 

MASTERPIECES  of  ANTIQUE  ART. 

From  the  celebrated  Collections  in  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre,  and  the  British 
Museum.  By  STEPHEN  Thompson,  Author  of  "  Old  English  Homes,"  &c. 
With  Twenty-five  Examples  in  Permanent  Photography. 

"  Has  chosen  his  subjects  with  taste  and  care."—  Athenaeum. 


Crown  4to.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

LITTLE  MARGARET'S  RIDE  to  the  ISLE 

of  WIGHT  ;  or,  the  Wonderful  Rocking  Horse.   By  Mrs.  Frederick  Brow.v. 
With  S  Illustrations  in  chromo-lithography  by  Helen  S.  Tatham. 
"  A  charming  book  for  littl-3  children."— Church  Times. 

Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

MODEL  YACHTS  and    MODEL  YACHT 

SAILING  :  How  to  Build.  Rig,  and  Sail  a  Self-acting  Model  Yacht.  By 
James  E.  Waltox,  V.M.Y.C.    With  58  Woodcuts. 

"An  excellent  book  for  boys  of  an  ingenious  turn."— Daily  yews. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  sewed,  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

THE    YOUNG  VOCALIST:  a  Collection  of 

Twelve  Songs,  each  with  •  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Pianoforte.  By 
Mrs.  Mounsey  Bartholomew. 


Sewed,  Is. ;  Coloured  Illustrations,  Is.  Gd. 

HAND  SHADOWS,  to  be  Thrown  Upon  the 

Wall :  Novel  and  Amusing  Figures  formed  by  the  Hand.  By  Henry 
Bursill.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition.   Twelfth  Thousand.   Two  series  in 

one. 

"  Some  of  the  examples  are  very  neat  and  ingeniously  contrived." — Athenaeum. 
Cloth  elegant,  2s.  Cd. 

THE    LITTLE     PILGRIM.     Revised  and 

Illustrated  by  Helex  Petrie. 


4to.  cloth  elegant,  10s.  Gd. 

CHILD  LIFE  in  JAPAN,  and  Japanese  Child 

Stories.    By  M.  Chaplin  Ayrtox.    With  7  full-page  Illustrations,  drawn 
and  engraved  by  Japanese  Artists,  and  many  smaller  ones. 
"  Th's  pretty  bonk  has  a  s'ncrulnr  cover,  witli  emblems  which  the  Japanese  understand  to 
denote  a  "il't  or  present  People  who  give  it  away  arc  likely  to  be  tempted  to  buy  a  new  copy 

to  toxp.-'-totunta.,  tafclO. 
"A  genuine  success.  — .1  em/em//. 
"Of  almost  unique  interest."— Daily  -Yen's. 


Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

TRIMMER'S    HISTORY  of  the  ROBINS. 

With  21  beautiful  rage-Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Harrison  Weir. 

"  The  delicious  story  of  Dicky,  Flapsy,  and  Pccksy,  who  can  have  forgotten  it  ?  " 

.-!  rt  .Toumn'. 

"The  illustrations  by  Weir  will  raise  it  higher  than  ever  iu  the  estimate  of  others  beside  the 

inmates  ot  the  nursery."—  Time*. 

jY.Z?.  Catalogues  sent  post  free  oh  application. 
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POPULAR  WORKS  FOR  GENERAL  READING, 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


THE  MODERi 


IOVEUSTS  LIBRARY. 


The  following  Novels  and  Tales  may  now  lie  bad  in  this  Series,  each  Work  complete  in  a,  single  volume. 

Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  Gd.  cloth,  or  2s.  boards. 


By 


the  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD,  E.G. 

LOTH  AIR. 

CONINGSBY. 

SYBIL. 

TANCRED. 

VENETIA. 

HENRIETTA  TEMPLE. 
CONTARLNI  FLEMING. 
ALROY. 

THE  YOUNG  DUKE. 
VIVIAN  GREY. 


By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

THE  WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER  TOWERS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Rose  Garden." 

UNAWARES. 


By 


Major  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

DIGBY  GRAND. 
GENERAL  BOUNCE. 
THE  GLADIATORS. 
GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 
HOLMBY  HOUSE. 
THE  INTERPRETER. 
KATE  COVENTRY. 
THE  QUEEN'S  MARIES. 


By  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

THE  ATELIER  DU  LYS. 

MADEMOISELLE  MORI. 

ELS  A  AND  HER  VULTURE. 

ATIIERSTONE  PRIORY. 

THE  SIX  SISTERS  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

THE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY. 


THE   NOVELS  AND   TALES   OF  THE 

EIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD,  K.G. 

Complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  30s. 


POETICAL  WORKS  of  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Xew  Edition,  reprinted  with  Additional  Pieces  from  the  Twenty-Third  and 
Sixth  Editions  of  the  two  volumes  respectively.  With  Two  Vignettes 
engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  It. A.  and  Miss  F.  E. 
Currey.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  12s.  cloth,  or  24s.  bound  in  morocco  by 
Riviere. 

STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  SEWELL  :— 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 
jERTRUDE,  2s.  6d. 
THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  Cd. 
I'LEVE  HALL,  2s.  6d. 


IVORS,  2s.  6d. 
KATHERES'E  ASHTOX,  2s.  Gd. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  3s.  Cd. 
LAN  ETON  PARSONAGE,  3s.  Cd. 
URSULA,  3s.  fld. 


COXYBEARE  and  HOWSON'S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL,  copiously  illustrated  with  Steel  Plates,  Landscapes, 
Coins,  Maps,  &c. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscanes 
on  Steel,  Woodcnts,  Sic.   2  vols.  4to.  42s. 

INTERMEDIATE  EDITION,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  PIate3,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  with  40  Illustrations  &  Maps.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  9s. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUR- 

NITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  and  other  Details.  By  Chaht.es  L.  Eastlake, 
Architect.   Fourth  Edition,  with  100  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  14s. 

Miss  ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY  for 

PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  rcdnced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  o£ 
carefully-tcoted  Receipts.  8  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

BOWDLER'S    FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE. 

Genuine  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  3G  Wood- 
cuts, price  14s.  or  in  Six  Pocket  Volumes,  fcp.  21s. 

The  THEORY  of  the  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC 

GAME  of  WHIST.   By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.   Tenth  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Cd. 

FRAGMENTS     of    SCIENCE.     By  John 

Tyxdat.l,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philos.  in  the  Royal  Institution. 
SLxth  Edition,  revised  and  augmented.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  ICS. 

The  HORSE.   By  William  Youatt.  Revised 

and  enlarged  by  Walter  Watson-,  M.R.C.V.S.  Latest  Edition,  with  upwards 
o:  Fifty  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.   Svo.  12s.  Cd. 


tOUATT'S  WORK  on  the  DOG. 

Woodcuts,  6s. 


Revised  and  enlarged.  Svo. 


The    HISTORY   of   ENGLAND   from  the 

Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  James  Anthony 
1'roude,  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Complete  in 
Twelve  Volumes :  — 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols,  crown  Svo.  £3  12s. 

Library  Edition,  12  vols,  demy  Svo.  £S  ISs. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. By  James  Anthony.  Froude,  M.A.   3  vols.  8vo.  £2  Ss. 

SHORT    STUDIES  on  GREAT    SUBJECTS.     By  James 
Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  '3  vols,  crown  Svo.  ISs. 

CESAR ;  a  Sketch.   By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  With 

Portrait  and  Map.   Svo.  lCs. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  ANNA  JAMESON, 

kc.    By  her  Niece,  Gerardine 


By 


Author  of  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,' 
Macpheuson.   8vo.  Portrait,  12s.  6d. 


SACRED    and    LEGENDARY  ART. 

Anna  Jameson.   6  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  £j  15s.  6d. 
Mrs.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS. 

With  19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

Mrs.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS. 

With  II  Etchings  and  SS  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  21s. 

Mrs.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA.    With  27 

Etchings  and  1C5  Woodcuts.   1  vol.  21s. 

Mrs.  JAMESON'S  HISTORY  of  the  SAVIOUR,  His  Types 

and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  With  13  Etchings  and  2SI 
Woodcuts.   2  vols.  42s. 

The  SUN  ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  qf  the 

Planetary  System.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Third  Edition,  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  14s. 

R.  A.  PROCTOR'S  NEW  STAR  ATLAS  in  12  Circular  Maps 

(with  2  Index  Plates).   Sixth  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  5s. 

R.  A.  PROCTOR'S  LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS. 

Latest  Edition.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd.  each. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS  ;  a  Description 

of  th3  Habitations  of  Animals.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  Latest 
Edition,  with  140  Vignettes.   Svo.  14s. 

WOOD'S  BIBLE  ANIMALS.  With  112  Vignettes.  8vo.  14s. 
WOOD'S  STRANGE  DWELLINGS.    With  Frontispiece  and 

60  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

WOOD'S  INSECTS  at  HOME.  With  700  Woodcuts.  8vo.  Ms. 
WOOD'S  INSECTS  ABROAD.  With  GOO  Woodcuts.  Svo.  14a. 
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RICHARD  BEITIEY  &  SOFS  IEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  AUTOBIOGBAPHY  of  PEINCE  METTEENICH.  Edited 

by  his  Son,  Prince  METTERNICH.    Translated  by  ROBINA  NAPIER.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimiles,  30s. 


BY  H.M.  THE  SHAH  OP  PERSIA. 

JOURNAL  KEPT  during  a  SECOND  TOUR 

In  EUROPE.  By  the  Shah  op  Persia.  Rendered  into  English  by 
General  Scuindlek  and  Baron  Louis  de  Norman-.   Demy  Svo.  12s. 

THE    LIFE    of   LORD  PALMERSTON. 

Ey  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  to 
each  volume,  12s. 

"Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley's  volumes  could  not  have  been  published  tit  a  more  npproprinte 
moment,  for"  the  opinions  of  Lord  Pnlmerston  upon  Ireland  and  upon  foreign  questions 

fenerally  have  a  soundness  which  recommends  thein  to  the  perusal  of  all.  Rarely  has  Mr. 
tentlev  sent  out  a  more  fascinating  work  or  one  ot  tir eater  European  Importance,  We  have  a 
book  with  all  the  attractions  of  a  romance  and  all  the  value  of  a  biography  of  oue  who  was  an 
Englishman  lirst  and  a  statesman  afterwards." — Whitehall  Kevtew. 

THE  EDINBURGH  EDITION  OF 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  An  entirely 

New  Edition  in  lar^e  type,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations  by  Crnikthank, 
Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Du  Maurier,  specially  re-engraved  tor  this  Edition  by 
George  Pearson,  Cj. 


MISS  ANNA  DRURY'S  NOVEL. 

CALLED  to  the  RESCUE.   By  the  Author  of 

"  Furnished  Apartments,"  &c.  3  vols. 

VIVIAN  the  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwabdk.  Author  of  "  Ought  'We  to  Visit  Her?"  "A  Vagabond  Heroine," 
*'  A  Blue  Stocking,"  &c. 


PRECIOUS    STONES;    their    History  and 

Mystery.   By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A. 

PEN-SKETCHES  by  a  VANISHED  HAND. 

Rein?  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Mortimer  Collins.  Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  with  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.   '1  vols. crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  TRIP  to  BOERLAND.    By  Rowland  J. 

Atcuerley.   Demy  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 

SIR     EDWARD     CREASY'S  FIFTEEN 

DECISIVE  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD.  Ey  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Crown  8vo.  with  Plans,  Gs.  Also,  a  LIBRARY 
EDITION,  Svo.  with  Plans,  10s.  Cd. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 

SEAFORTH.     By  Florence  Montgomery, 

Author  oE  "  Misunderstood,  &c.   Crown  8vo.  Us. 


3  vols. 


HE  RIOT'S  CHOICE.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Nellie's  Memories,"  "  Wooed  and  Married,"  &c.   3  vols.         [Just  ready. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

MADGE   DUNRAVEN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  Connanght."   3  vols. 


POPULAR   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

I3Y  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  FIRST  VIOLIN." 

PEOBATION.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  First  Violin." 

*'  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  novels  of  the  season." — Manchester  Examiner. 


SEBASTIAN    STKOME.      By   Julian   Hawthorne,  Author  of 


"  Gar/th,?'  "Archibald  Malmaison,"  Sec. 

ATIIENjEUM. 


3  vols.  crotni  Svo. 


**  Sebastian  Strome"  may  be  pronounced  the  most  powerful  novel  Mr.  Ilnwtborne  has  ever 
written.  Indeed,  we  may  go  Further  and  say  that  nut  many  more  remarkable  novels  by  any 
author  have-appeared  ot  late.  The  story  is  interesting,  and,  moving  strongly  and  swiftly 
uk>n;r,  it  carries  the  reader  with  it.  The  force  and  vigour  ot  same  of  the  scenes  are  balanced  by 
the  graces  and  tenderness  of  others,  and  there  arc  strange  glimpses  iuto  human  nature. 


SPECTATOR. 

There  is  a  force  of  passion  and  genius  in  the  book  which  it  is  impossible  to  ijrnore.  It 
Is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  sketches  liner  and  more  subtly  drawn  than  those  of  Air.  mid  M~-\ 
Strome  and  Si n 1 1  let.  These  are  not  common  pictures.  They  are  naintcd  without  the 
smallest  straining  utter  effect,  but  with  the  vividness  of  real  genius. 


THE    NOVELS  of  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD. 


Each  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Cs. 

EAST  LYNNE. 

THE  CHANNINGS. 
MRS.  HALLIBURTON'S  TROUBLES. 
ANNE  HEREFORD. 
BESSY  BANE. 
DENE  HOLLOW. 
EDINA. 

ELSTER'S  FOLLY. 
GEORGE  CANTERBURY'S  WILL. 
LADY  ADELAIDE. 
A  LIFE'S  SECRET. 
LORD  OAKB  URN'S  DAUGHTERS. 
THE  MASTER  OF  GREYLANDS. 

By  Miss  MATHERS. 


(96th  Thousand.) 

MILDRED  ARKELL. 
ORVILLE  COLLEGE. 
OSWALD  CRAY. 
PARKWATER. 
POMEROY  ABBEY. 
RED  COURT  FARM. 
ROLAND  YORKE. 
SHADOW  OF  ASHLYDYAT. 
ST.  MARTIN'S  EVE. 
TREVLYN  HOLD. 
VERNER'S  PRIDE. 
WITHIN  THE  MAZE. 


COMIN'  THRO'  THE  RYE.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


THE  NOVELS  of  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 


Each  vol.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  Cs 
COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART. 
JOAN. 


NANCY. 

NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE. 


THE  NOVELS  of  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 


Each  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Cs. 
HER  DEAREST  FOE. 
HERITAGE  OF  LAN  GD  ALE. 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 
THE  WOOING  O'T. 


THE  NOVELS  of  JANE   AUSTEN.  The 

only  Complete  Edition  of  Miss  Austen's  Works.  Crown  Svo.  each  with  a 
Frontispiece  on  Steel,  Cs. 


EMMA. 

SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

MANSFIELD  PARK. 


NORTHANGER  ABBEY  and 

PERSUASION. 
LADY    SUSAN,    and  THE 
WATSONS. 


THE    TEMPLE    BAK    MAGAZINE,  price  One  Shilling. 

NOTICE   OF   NEW  SERIALS. 

The  Editor  of  TEMPLE  IiA.lv  be^s  to  announce  that  lie  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Author  of  "  Dorothy  Fox."  and  with 
Mrs.  LYNN'  LINTON,  for  Two  Serial  Stories  which  will  be  commenced  in  the  JANUARY  Number,  entitled 

ADAM  AND  EVE, 

By  the  Author  of  "  Dorothy  Fox "  ;  and 

THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY, 

By  Mrs,  E.  LYNN  LTNTON,  Author  of  ''Patricia  KembsiU,"  &c.  &c. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  SCOTCH  TOUR. 

THE  personal  and  party  triumph  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  achieved  in  his  Scotch  expedition  is  only  tem- 
pered by  the  possibility  that  it  may  have  caused  the 
•defection  of  some  Liberal  supporters.     Admiration  for 
his  bodily  and  mental  vigour  and  for  his  voluble  elo- 
quence will  probably  have  stimulated  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  enthusiasm  of  local  partisans.     In  Midlothian,  and 
perhaps  in  Perthshire,  the  result  of  the  election  may  pro- 
bably be  affected  by  the  unprecedented  excitement  of 
the  last  fortnight.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  have  made  converts  to  his  aggressive  and 
uncompromising  faith,  but  lukewarm  adherents  will  be 
roused  to  action  by  his   example  and  precept.  The 
national  vanity  was  stimulated  both  by  direct  and  profuse 
adulation,  and  by  vehement  appeals  from  the  judgment  of 
Parliament  to  the  passion  and  prejudice  of  great  popular 
assemblies.    Even  in  the  official  address  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  were  not  forgotten. 
Extravagant  praise  of  the  Scotch  Universities  was  seasoned 
with  sneers  at  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
at  the  section  of  society  to  which  many  of  them  belong. 
In  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  young  men  born  to  a  compe- 
tence, and  those  who  share  their  tastes  and  habits,  are 
to  be  counted  among  the  dangerous  classes.     The  arti- 
sans and  sons  of  farmers  and  tradesmen  who  strive  through 
the  Scotch  Universities  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
•distasteful  callings,  are  invidiously  contrasted  with  the 
spoilt  children  of  luxury  who  grow  up  to  become  unbe- 
lievers in  Mr.  Gladstone.   The  thrift  and  energy  of  Scotch 
students  deserve  Mr.  Gladstone's  eulogies ;  but  the  Scotch 
Universities,  having  for  the  most  part  to  deal  with  unpre- 
pared schoolboys,  have  seldom  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ducing finished  scholars.    They  are  excellently  suited  to 
their  practical  purpose,  but  the  eminent  men  who  form  the 
governing  bodies  must  often  regret  that  their  own  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments  have  no  sufficient  employment 
while  they  are  engaged  in  elementary  tuition.    As  the 
Lord  Rector's  address  was  only  an  episode  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's enterprise,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
been  little  better  than  aerated  commonplace.  Successive 
generations  of  Glasgow  students  have  been  content  with 
equally  shallow  generalities,  painfully  compiled  by  Lord 
Rectors  of  whom  very  few  could  compete  in  fluency  with 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

An  hour  or  two  later  he  was  more  in  his  element  when 
he  spoke  to  a  crowded  political  meeting.  "With  charac- 
teristic, and  almost  feminine,  impatience  of  contradiction, 
he  began  his  speech  by  repeating  his  frivolous  complaint 
about  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hampton,  and  by  a  conten- 
tion that  no  modern  Parliament  had  completed  seven  full 
Sessions.  There  is  not  the  smallest  practical  difference 
between  seven  Sessions  and  six  Sessions  and  a  half ;  and 
the  Government  of  the  day  is  bound  to  consider  the  in- 
convenience of  dissolving  in  the  middle  of  a  Session.  The 
general  election  of  1865  would  have  been  held  in  the 
autumn,  even  if  the  election  of  1859  had  occurred  three 
months  earlier ;  and  in  that  case  the  practice,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  passionately  asserts  to  be  without  precedent 
would  have  been  established  without  opposition  or  com- 
ment. In  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hampton  the  Govern- 
ment strained  a  point  to  provide  for  a  meritorious  public 
servant,  who  would  have  been  fully  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  the  same  amount  with  his  salary  if  there  had  been  a 


vacancy  in  the  list.  It  was  natural  that  the  Opposition  should 
find  fault  with  the  act  at  the  time,  though  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  been  allowed  with  impunity  to  double  the  salary  of 
one  of  his  Lords  of  the  Treasury  because  he  had  at  the  time 
no  room  for  an  able  supporter  in  a  higher  office.  After 
six  years,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  country 
is  in  unprecedented  difficulty  and  danger,  Lord  Hampton 
and  his  place  might  well  have  been  conveniently  left  in 
peace.  The  rest  of  the  Glasgow  speech  was  of  the  type 
with  which  Scotland  and  England  are  familiar.  The  demon- 
stration that  the  Afghan  war  was  a  blunder  and  a  crime  would 
have  been  equally  conclusive  to  the  audience  if  the  enter- 
prise had  been  the  noblest  and  most  necessary  of  all  wars 
recorded  in  history.  At  Hamilton,  in  acknowledging  the 
gift  of  the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  Mr.  Gladstone  touched 
on  a  new  and  appropriate  topic.  He  took  occasion  to 
praise  some  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted,  and  who  had  received  the  same  municipal 
honour.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  Lord  Brougham  became 
in  extreme  old  age  mild  and  tolerant ;  and  that  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  irritated  his  adversaries  by  his  look  and  by 
every  tone  of  his  voice,  was  the  gentlest  and  indeed  the 
humblest  of  men.  A  still  more  elaborate  eulogy  on  the 
late  Lord  Derby  had  evidently  a  double  purpose.  Johnson 
remarked  of  Pope's  complimentary  mention  of  certain 
bishops  that  it  was  intended  to  give  pain  to  somebody, 
but  he  did  not  know  to  whom.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone's  praises  of  Lord 
Derby  are  intended  to  give  pain.  Since  the  retirement  of 
the  former  chief  of  the  Conservative  party  Mr.  Gladstone 
professes  often  to  have  regretted  his  loss.  Lord  Derby's 
boast  that  he  had  "  dished  the  Whigs,"  and  his  confession 
that  he  had  taken  a  leap  in  the  dark,  are  forgiven  as  harm- 
less eccentricities  in  comparison  with  dairker  deeds  which 
are  significantly  hinted.  Having  for  ten  days  spoken 
against  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone  ends  his  Scotch 
journey  by  talking  at  him. 

Enthusiastic  admirers  were  delighted  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone devoted  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  denunciation  of 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Government.  In  that  region 
his  pre-eminence  was  undisputed ;  and  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  he  was,  if  not  more  skilful,  at  least  more 
fortunate,  than  his  present  successor.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  those  of  his  political  supporters  who  under- 
stand the  subject  best  express  but  a  cold  and  qualified 
approval  of  his  financial  speech.  Not  for  the  first 
time,  he  confused  policy  with  finance,  and  questions  of 
keeping  accounts  with  the  relation  between  resources  and 
expenditure.  It  was  of  bad  omen  for  the  dispassionate 
soundness  of  his  exposition  that  he  spoke  under  irrita- 
tion provoked  by  a  trivial  cause.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  offered  a  challenge 
to  discuss  finance,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  with 
eagerness,  though  ho  complained  more  than  once  that  a 
speech  on  finance  was  unusual  after  dinner.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  showing,  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  never  attempt  to  deny,  that  the  ex- 
penditure has  for  two  years  exceeded  the  revenue,  and 
that,  in  default  of  fresh  taxation,  the  deficiency  is  neces- 
sarily added  to  the  Debt.  For  the  outlay  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  only  shares  responsibility  with  his  colleagues  ; 
but  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  charge  affects  his  repu- 
tation as  a  financier.  In  many  columns  of  denunciation 
I  of  Eastern  and  Indian  policy  Mr.  Gladstone  had  ex- 
I  hausted  the  subject  of  expenditure.     Whether  it  was 
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right  or  wrong  to  increase  the  navy,  to  bring  troops  from 
India  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  contribute  to  the"  cost 
of  the  Afghan  war — all  these  things  had  been  done,  and 
for  all  it  was  necessary  to  pay.  Even  Lord  Hampton's 
salary,  with  which  the  speech  on  finance  absurdly  began, 
is  a  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  confined  himself  to  the  only  alternatives  presented  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  would  scarcely  have 
persuaded  even  an  audience  of  partisans  that  it  would 
have  been  just  and  wise  to  add  some  millions  to  the  taxes 
m  a  time  of  general  distress.  As  in  the  case  of  the  grand- 
father who  defeats  the  intentions  of  Providence,  and  of 
representation  in  proportion  to  distance,  Mr.  Gladstone 
extemporaneously  produced  two  or  three  sacred  and 
eternal  principles  to  support  his  conclusion  that  Sir 
Stafford  Noethcote  is  a  bad  financier.  Heaven  has 
ordained  that  the  expenditure  of  the  year  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  taxation ;  and  also  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  shall  produce  his  Budget  in  April,  and  not 
afterwards  introduce  a  supplement.  Both  rules  are  in 
ordinary  cases  sound ;  but  Heaven  has  often,  and  even  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  time,  allowed  exceptions. 

The  Americans,  whom  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  never  tired  of  praising,  paid  no  con- 
siderable part  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  struggle  by 
additional  taxes.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  outlay  was  pro- 
vided by  loans,  constituting  the  largest  national  debt 
which  has  been  incurred  by  any  nation.  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  the  debt  has  been  rapidly  diminished,  as 
the  improvement  of  national  credit  allowed  a  reduction  of 
interest;  and  largo surpl uses  of  revenue  have  been  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  violation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
divine  law  has,  on  the  whole,  produced  satisfactory 
results  in  the  United  States.  The  doctrine  that  there 
should  be  only  one  Budget  in  the  year  seems  still  more 
artificial.  It  is  desirable  both  in  public  and  private 
transactions  to  employ  a  good  system  of  bookkeeping; 
but  no  firm  and  no  State  was.  except  indirectly,  ever 
made  richer  by  any  mode  of  keeping  accounts.  If 
new  charges  accrue  after  April,  fresh  application  must 
be  made  to  Parliament.  Minutely  critical  of  deviations 
from  the  most  technical  rules,  Mr.  Gladstone  never  hesi- 
tates, for  party  purposes  or  for  rhetorical  effect,  to  unsettle 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
society.  His  wanton  and  unscrupulous  declaration  that 
Parliament  might  rightfully  seizeallthe  land  in  the  kingdom 
if  it  were  economically  desirable  to  cut  it  up  into  little 
freeholds,  is  the  most  revolutionary  proposition  which  has 
been  advanced  in  Europe  by  any  politician  not  professing 
to  be  a  Socialist.  If  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  is  generally 
accepted,  no  man  can  be  confident  that  he  will  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  land  which  he  or  his  predecessors  in  title 
have  purchased  in  reliance  on  the  law.  Personal  and  here- 
ditary attachment  to  place  is  to  be  utterly  disregarded  if 
a  Parliament  elected  by  universal  suffrage  decrees  the 
expropriation  of  landowners.  The  purchase-money  would 
perhaps  not  be  more  effectually  secured  to  the  outgoing 
freeholder  than  the  equivalent  right  of  Mahometan  fugi- 
tives from  Bulgaria.  It  is  much  more  dangerous  to  tamper 
with  property  than  to  produce  a  supplementary  Budget  in 
July.  It  is  alai'ming  to  be  informed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
his  last  speech  at  Wigan  that  he  has  still  more  to  say.  For 
the  present  he  has  done  mischief  enough  to  his  country,  if 
not  to  his  party. 


FRANCE. 

TT  is  fortunate  for  M.  Waddington's  reputation  that  the 
J-  place  he  fills  should  be  as  unpleasant  as  it  plainly  is. 
To  an  English  looker-on  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
any  Minister  in  M.  Waddington's  position  should  persuade 
himself  that  he  is  serving  his  country  by  remaining  in 
office.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  M.  Jules  Ferry  should 
believe  that  he  is  doing  good  to  somebody  or  other, 
because  he  has  no  doubt  convinced  himself  that  the  pro- 
scription of  religious  teachers  is  the  particular  blessing 
which  France  most  needs  at  this  moment.  If  M.  Brisson 
or  M.  Floquet  were  in  power,  it  would  be  equally  intel- 
ligible that  they  should  stick  to  it.  They,  too,  are  fully 
persuaded  in  their  own  minds  that  the  one  thing  needful 
for  the  Republic  is  that  places  should  bo  found  for  as  many 
Republicans  as  want  places.  But  M.  Waddington  must 
be  judged  by  a  different  rule.  He  has  given  no 
evidence  that  the  persistence    of   his   advanced  col- 


leagues, or  his  still  more  advanced  supporters,  has  in 
any  way  changed  his  views.  When  he  goes  into  the 
tribune  to  solicit  pardon  for  not  having  moved  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  or  to  announce  that  his  pace  will  be 
quickened  for  the  future,  he  does  not  pretend  to  think 
that  the  direction  in  which  his  face  is  turned  is  the  right 
direction.  He  maintains  a  judicious  silence  about  his 
opinions,  and  confines  himself  entirely  to  the  reasons  why 
he  has  not  been  able  to  do  this,  or  to  assurances  that  he- 
fully  intends  to  do  that.  Consequently,  the  wonder  why 
he  should  think  it  needful  so  to  excuse  himself,  or  con- 
descend to  give  such  promises,  is  in  no  way  abated.  As 
no  man  can  like  the  singular  functions  which  M.  Wad- 
dington has  imposed  upon  himself,  there  cannot  be  a 
question  as  to  his  disinterestedness.  It  is  not  the  less 
strange  that  he  should  be  able  to  persuade  himself  that  it 
can  be  his  duty  to  do  what  he  is  doing. 

The  explanation  he  gives  to  himself  probably  takes  this 
form.  I,  he  may  say,  am  the  last  moderate  Minister  that 
France  can  hope  to  see  for  the  present.  If  I  go,  I  must 
be  succeeded  by  some  politician  of  a  far  more  extreme 
type.  Worse  than  this,  I  shall  probably  be  succeeded  by 
a  very  mediocre  politician  of  an  extreme  type.  M.  Gambetta 
will  again  refuse  to  take  office ;  and,  inconvenient  as  his 
refusal  may  be,  he  can  hardly  bo  expected  perhaps  to  with- 
draw it.  The  lead  of  the  majority  must  therefore  pass  to 
some  man  who  has  scarcely  been  heard  of  outside  the 
Chamber.  M.  Grew  will  have  no  choice  but  to  appoint 
him  Minister,  and  France  will  thus  be  given  over  at  a 
very  critical  moment  in  European  politics  to  an  unknown, 
and  probably  incompetent,  Radical.  In  order  to  avoid 
this,  it  is  my  duty  to  remain  in  office,  and  I  can  only  re- 
main in  office  by  making  such  and  such  concessions  to  the 
advanced  Left.  There  is  some  truth,  no  doubt,  in  this  ex- 
position of  the  state  of  affairs.  A  Brisson-Floquet  Cabinet 
would  not  make  any  very  powerful  impression  upon  the 
European  Chancelleries,  and  with  the  existing  Chamber  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  any  but  a  Brisson-Floquet  Cabinet  could  be 
constructed.  But  M.  Waddington,  supposing  him  really  to 
reason  in  this  way,  forgets  that  the  European  Chancelleries 
do  not  judge  a  Minister  wholly  by  what  he  is  in  himself. 
They  take  into  account  the  force  of  the  current  which  is 
carrying  him  along,  and  the  sti'ength  which  he  can  com- 
mand to  swim  against  it.  If  they  see  that  a  Minister, 
however  able  and  excellent  he  may  be,  is  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  current  as  the  weakest  of  the  men  who  are 
waiting  to  step  into  his  place,  they  naturally  care  little 
about  him.  M.  Waddington  as  the  moderate  repre- 
sentative of  moderate  Republicans  might  have  had  for 
them  a  real  interest.  M.  Waddington  as  the  extreme 
representative  of  moderate  Republicans  is  a  curiosity 
and  nothing  more.  So  long  as  M.  Waddington  holds 
office  on  the  terms  on  which  he  appears  at  present  to 
hold  it,  he  probably  gives  foreigners  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  the  strength  of  the  Radical  party  in  France. 
They  argue  that  if  he  could  resist  them  he  would,  and 
from  this  they  draw  the  inference  that  he  finds  them 
irresistible. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  as  there  are  presumably  some 
Radical  measures  to  which  M.  Waddington  would  not 
consent,  it  is  better  that  he  should  stay  in  office  than 
make  way  for  a  successor  who  would  stick  at  nothing. 
This  reasoning  leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  under 
a  Parliamentary  system  a  strong  Government  must  be 
built  up  out  of  materials  brought  together  in  Opposition. 
Every  day  that  M.  Waddington  stays  in  office  he  makes 
the  creation  of  a  moderate  Republican  Opposition  more 
difficult ;  and,  by  so  doing,  postpones  the  period  at  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  construct  a  moderate  Republican 
Cabinet.  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  how  things  might 
have  gone  if  M.  Waddington  had  acted  diffei-ently.  Some 
time  back  he  would  have  taken  care  to  define  his  posi- 
tion. He  would  have  distinguished  the  things  he 
was  ready  to  do  from  those  he  was  determined  not 
to  do,  and  he  would  have  admitted  nothing  into 
the  former  list  which  would  have  alarmed  the 
moderate  Republican  party  in  the  constituencies.  On 
the  contrary,  he  would  have  declared  that  he  stood 
there  as  the  representative  and  leader  of  that  party.  It 
is  possible  that  the  effect  of  this  plain  speaking  would 
have  been  at  once  to  strengthen  M.  Waddington's  hands. 
His  opponents  are  so  divided  among  themselves  that  they 
can  hardly  hope  to  form  a  decently  homogeneous  Cabinet, 
and  a  good  many  votes  which  as  it  is  are  given  to  neither 
side  might  have  been  secured  by  a  more  decided  Miuister. 
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We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the  majority  in  the 
Chamber  had  declared  that  M.  Waddington  did  not  pos- 
sess its  confidence,  and  that  M.  Waddington  had  there- 
npon  placed  his  resignation  in  the  Prksidkst's  hands.  It 
is  obvious  that  one  result  of  this  step  would  have 
been  to  invest  M.  Gfefivif  with  a  degree  of  power 
which  he  does  not  ordinarily  possess.  So  long  as  he 
has  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  act  by  their  advice;  but  the 
moment  he  is  left  without  Ministers,  he  is  able,  and  to 
some  extent  obliged,  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  very 
natural  if  M.  Gri'ty  had  objected  to  go  on  any  longer  with 
a  Chamber  in  which  no  one  party  seemed  able  to  command 
a  majority.  He  might  have  remembered  that,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  the  present  deputies  were  elected  on  an 
issue  which  has  ceased  to  have  any  bearing  on  practical 
policy.  The  electors  were  called  upon  to  say  whether 
they  wished  to  live  under  a  Republic  or  under  a 
Marshalate,  and  to  that  inquiry  they  returned  an  unmis- 
takable answer.  But  they  were  not  asked  under  what  sorj} 
of  a  Republic  they  wished  to  live,  and  it  is  consequently 
still  uncertain  what  they  would  say  if  this  question  were 
put  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  would 
have  been  more  natural  and  reasonable  than  a  dissolution. 
If  a  majority  of  the  electors  had  really  desired  a  more  Radi- 
cal Administration  than  M.  Waddington,  left  to  himself, 
would  give  them,  they  would  have  made  their  wishes  clear  ; 
and  in  doing  this  they  would  probably  have  also  made  it 
clear  by  whom  they  intended  their  wishes  to  be  carried  out. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  been  content  to  see  Republican 
forms  administered  in  a  Conservative  spirit,  they  would 
have  returned  a  majority  which  would  have  enabled  M. 
Waddixgton  to  take  his  own  course,  and  leave  his  Radical 
opponents  to  take  theirs.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  M. 
Grew  might  not  have  seen  his  way  to  a  dissolution,  or 
might  not  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  -  In 
that  case  M.  Waddington  must  have  resigned,  and  some 
temporary  Cabinet  of  a  more  advanced  sort  would  have 
succeeded  to  office,  if  not  to  power.  The  interval  that 
would  have  followed  would  have  been  only  a  preparation 
for  the  general  election.  M.  Waddington  would  have 
frankly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Conservative 
Republican  Opposition,  and  would  have  done  his  best 
to  educate  the  electors  into  a  better  appreciation 
of  what  Conservative  Republicanism  means.  For  the  first 
time,  the  moderate  party  in  the  constituencies  would  have 
seen  the  issue  between  Conservatism  and  Radicalism  fairly 
fought  out  without  the  maintenance  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment in  any  way  depending  on  the  result.  This  spectacle 
would  have  been  altogether  a  new  one,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty  what  effect  it  might  not  have  produced. 
Hitherto  the  nation  has  had  no  experience  of  a  really  Con- 
servative Opposition.  When  the  Republicans  have  been 
in  power,  the  Opposition  calling  itself  Conservative  has  been 
really  revolutionary.  Its  ultimate  ob  ject  has  been  to  destroy 
existing  institutions,  not  to  administer  them  differently  ; 
to  replace  the  Republic  by  a  Monarchy,  not  to  consolidate 
the  Republic  by  the  infusion  of  a  spirit  more  in  accord  witk 
the  Conservative  instincts  of  the  French  people.  A  new 
experience  might  have  been  attended  with  new  conse- 
quences, and  when  the  elections  had  at  last  come,  the 
country  might  have  given  an  unmistakable  support  to  the 
moderate  Republic. 


POLITICS  AND  LAND. 

TT  is  but  too  probable  that  the  tenure  of  landed  property 
JL  may  become  a  subject  of  political  controversy.  One  of 
the  Liberal  candidates  for  Westminster  speaks  of  relieving 
land  from  restrictions  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which 
have  in  modern  times  been  removed  from  commerce  ;  but 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
Owners  of  land  arc  not  at  all  disposed  to  join  in  an  agita- 
tion which  is  exclusively  promoted  in  the  real  or  supposed 
interest  of  other  classes.  The  economic  problem  cannot 
be  too  carefully  studied.  It  is  possible  that  a  change  in 
the  existing  law  might,  by  facilitating  sale  and  purchase, 
largely  affect  the  present  distribution  of  land.  Diminution 
in  the  average  extent  of  landed  estates,  effected  by  volun- 
tary alienation,  would  prove  the  existence  of  a  demand 
which  may  perhaps  now  be  artificially  checked.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  restriction  of  the  powers  of  settlement  produced 
no  tendency  to  subdivision,  the  concession  of  a  liberty 
which  was  not  practically  exercised  would,  at  the  worst, 


have  been  harmless.    The  substitution  of  small  freehold 

occupiers  for  great  landlords  and  large  farmers  would  not 
be  the  only  possible  alternative.  Large  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  easy  circumstances  might  bo  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  their  incomes  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  small 
residential  properties.  Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and 
village  tradesmen  would,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  some- 
t  imes  pay  high  prices  for  small  plots  of  land,  on  which 
they  would  not  be  wholly  dependent.  Lord  Salisbury 
and'  Mr.  Talbot  of  Margam  urge  strong  reasons  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  small  freeholds  forming  the  only 
means  of  subsistence  of  the  occupiers  would,  even  if  they 
were  established,  be  gradually  reabsorbed  into  larger 
estates.  It  may  bo  doubted  whether  in  any  country  the 
system  can  be  maintained  without  compulsory  sub- 
division among  the  chikh'en  of  the  owner.  As  long  as 
Englishmen  continue  to  leave  large  families  behind  them, 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  the  French  law  of 
inheritance  will  be  wholly  impracticable.  For  the  same 
reason  the  multiplication  of  peasant  properties  in  Ii-elancl 
might  not  improbably  increase  the  destitution  of  the 
country. 

Every  law  which  impedes  the  trial  of  experiments  in 
different  kinds  of  ownership  provides  opportunities  for 
speculative  agitation.  Great  proprietors  who,  like  Lord 
Salisbury,  have  no  objection  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  owners,  will  do  well  to  aid  in  removing  tho 
alleged  causes  of  excessive  accumulation.  The  supposed 
injury  to  agriculture  which  is  attributed  to  the  limited 
estate  of  tenants  for  life  is  certainly  not  altogether  im- 
aginary, although  it  is  frequently  exaggerated.  Lord 
Salisbury  pointed  out  a  counteracting  influence  in  the 
incapacity  of  life-tenants  to  burden  their  properties  with 
mortgages  ;  though  it  micht  be  argued  that  in  some 
instances  it  would  be  advantageous  to  raise  money  on 
mortgage  for  the  improvement  of  land.  In  general,  the 
owner  in  fee  simple  of  an  estate  heavily  charged  with 
mortgages  would  be  unwilling  and  unable  to  expend 
capital  on  his  estate ;  but  it  is  hardly  the  business  of 
legislators  to  prevent  private  persons  from  borrowing 
money  on  any  security  of  which  they  may  be  able  to  dis- 
pose. Lord  Salisbury  would  probably  not  introduce 
entail  and  settlement,  if  they  were  novelties,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  discom'aging  the  creation  of  incumbrances. 
The  advocates  of  freedom  of  ownership  are  often  the  most 
eager  opponents  of  freedom  of  contract.  In  both  cases  it 
is  for  the  public  interest  that  absolute  owners  should 
exist,  and  that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  will  with  their  own. 
The  extension  of  the  privilege  beyond  death  and  into 
another  generation  necessarily  derogates  from  the  future 
completeness  of  ownership.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
results  of  a  change  in  the  law  might  disappoint  the  expec- 
tations of  theorists.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  in  his  speech 
at  Chichester  remarked  that,  according  to  general  experi- 
ence, no  cxtraoi'dinary  agricultural  distress  was  found  to 
exist  on  large  settled  estates.  It  is  true  that  great  proprie- 
tors are  for  the  most  part  liberal  landlords ;  but  in  many 
cases  a  life-tenant  may  be  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
provide  capital  for  improvement.  Tho  grievance  of  small, 
and  moderate  capitalists  who  have  not  sufficient  opportu- 
nities of  investing  money  in  the  purchase  of  land  is 
perhaps  greater  than  that  of  which  tenant-farmers  are 
rather  urged  than  inclined  to  complain. 

Active  managers  of  elections  are  already  preparing  to 
appeal  to  the  farmers  against  the  landlords,  in  tho  hope  of 
winning  some  seats  from  the  party  which  has  long  con- 
trolled the  county  representation.    Denunciations  of  the 
permissive  clanses  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  and  of 
the  Game-laws  arc  always  favourably  received  by  farmers-; 
and,  as  a  class,  they  perhaps  take  little  interest  in  attacks 
on  the  security  of  landed  property  ;  yet  it  is  not  probable 
that  at  the  general  election  they  will  renounce  their 
alliance  with  the  landlords.    They  have  never  had  much 
liking  for  Liberal  Governments  ;  and  the  Opposition  which 
now  courts  their  favour  is  pledged  or  disposed  to  support 
measures  which  would  destroy  their  political  power,  and 
,  even  put  an  end  to  their  occupation.    The  extension  of 
household  suffrage  to  the  counties  would  place  the  repre- 
sentation in  tho  hands  of  agricultural  labourers  to  the  ex- 
I  elusion  of  tho  present  constituency.      The  compulsory 
j  division  of  the  country  into  little  freehold  properties  would, 
even  if  it  were  economically  expedient,  compel  the  existing 
'  race  of  farmers  to  seek  some  new  employment.    In  manv 
|  other  instances  doctrines  invented  for  the  gratification  of 
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"borough  constituencies  would  be  unpalatable  to  rural  dis- 
tricts. In  the  present  condition  of  agricultural  industry 
intelligent  farmers  may  perhaps  recognize  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  freedom  of  contract.  When  rents  are 
falling,  and  when  farms  are  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the 
landlord,  it  is  evident  that  the  tenant  is  in  a  position  to 
make  his  own  terms,  whether  he  ohjects  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  or  desires  to  profit  by  the  terms  of  the' Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act.  It  is  true  that  he  cannot  stipulate 
for  changes  in  his  landlord's  tenure ;  but  farmers  have  not 
yet  greatly  interested  themselves  in  the  projects  of  theo- 
retical economists. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  no  speaker  of  political 
rank  encourages  the  delusion  of  protective  duties  on  corn 
or  cattle.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  wished  to  stigmatize 
his  opponents  as  enemies  of  Free-trade,  was  obliged  to 
imagine  a  supposed  argument  of  Lord  Salisbury's  in  favour 
of  reciprocal  protection.  In  his  speech  at  Watford,  Lord 
Salisbury,  while  he  disclaimed  an  unfounded  imputation, 
confessed  that  on  one  point  he  had  agreed  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  against  the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord 
Salisbury  had  defended  the  principles  of  commercial 
treaties  against  independent  legislation.  One  of  the 
authors  of  the  Treaty  of  i860  ought  not  to  have  identified 
his  own  policy  and  Mr.  Cobden's  with  agricultural  pro- 
tection. It  was  through  a  similar  eagerness  to  fasten 
on  the  Government  erroneous  and  unpopular  opinions 
that  in  a  former  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  complained  of 
the  default  of  the  Government  in  not  censuring  the 
heterodox  proposals  of  Mr.  Chaplin.  A  party  leader 
cannot  be  really  surprised  at  the  abstinence  of  a 
Minister  from  saying  disagreeable  things  as  to  the 
conduct  of  a  zealous  supporter.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
Lord  Beaconsfield  showed  no  undue  toleration  of  the 
economic  heresies  of  protectionist  peers.  In  his  answer  to 
some  of  the  statements  and  arguments  of  his  inveterate 
assailant,  Lord  Salisbury  showed  moderation  and  good 
humour.  He  was  not  aware  that  on  the  same  day  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  denouncing  him  once  more,  with  the  aid  of 
misquotation,  in  a  speech  at  Wigan ;  and  even  if  he  had 
known  of  the  attack,  he  could  scarcely  have  asked  an 
agricultural  meeting  to  acquit  him  of  a  pretended 
advocacy  of  national  crime.  Confining  himself  to  the 
immediate  topic  of  agriculture  and  of  landed  tenure, 
Lord  Salisbury",  referring  to  the  expression  of  doubt 
whether  the  compulsory  establishment  of  petty  freeholds 
would  be  expedient,  suggested  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
doubts  were  apt  to  ripen  rapidly  into  dogmas.  It  would 
perhaps  not  have  been  judicious  before  an  audience  of 
farmers  to  examine  more  accurately  the  complicated  ex- 
travagance of  Mr.  Gladstone's  language.  While  he 
might  properly  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  economic 
results  of  occupation  of  land  by  small  owners,  he 
was  characteristically  positive  in  the  assumption  that 
the  question  should  be  decided,  not  by  experiment,  birt 
by  preconceived  opinion.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the 
majority  of  a  futui'e  House  of  Commons  is  convinced  that 
petty  freeholds  would  be  advantageous,  all  special  rights  of 
property  are  arbitrarily  to  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  change.  It  would  be  a  much  less  oppres- 
sive proceeding  to  purchase  a  man's  pictures  by  compul- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  more  accessible  in 
a  public  gallery.  The  trick  of  extemporizing  general  prin- 
ciples, which  is  only  ludicrous  when  it  is  applied  to  trifles, 
becomes  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  when  it  threatens 
the  security  of  fundamental  institutions.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
latest  discovery  is  that,  because  his  father  long  since  gave 
him  a  faggot  vote,  faggot  votes  are  legitimate  when  they 
are  granted  by  fathers  to  sons  still  dependent  on  their 
bounty.  The  proposition  that  all  property  is  held  subject 
to  the  discretion  of  a  political  majority  is  not  more  fan- 
tastic, but  it  is  much  more  objectionable. 


REFORM  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Tip  HE  Cambridge  Commission  having  prepared  and 
JL  "  confidentially  "  communicated  to  leading  members 
of  the  University  certain  draft  statutes,  the  document 
has  appeared  in  the  local  papers.  This  eccentric  mode 
of  proceeding  of  course  absolves  us  from  the  usual  ma- 
chinery of  conventional  "  believing "  when  considering 
their  provisions.  No  doubt  it  helps  the  settlement 
of  the  matter  that  definite  issues  can  now  be  raised 
between  those  who  think  that  "  the  old  ways  are  better  " 


I  — foremost  amongst  whom  stand  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  preached  a  sermon  with  that  text  in  the 
University  Church,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
Sir  A.  Cockburn,  who  "  commanded  "  that  sermon  to  be 
published — and  those  enthusiastic  reformers  who  have 
been  nursing  the  expectation  of  seeing  our  old  Uni- 
versities, with  their  mixed  system  of  the  great  central 
corporation  and  the  separate  colleges — acting  and  reacting 
upon  each  other  with  check  and  counter-check,  as  one 
and  yet  not  one  institution — abolished  in  favour  of  some 
form  of  newfangled  Phrontisterium,  where  the  endowment 
of  research  and  the  research  of  endowment  may  kiss  each 
other,  and  sit  down  in  peace. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  principal  duty  which 
was  imposed  upon  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  Uni- 
versity itself — and  quite  independently  of  its  co-operation 
with  the  different  colleges  in  revising  their  statutes — was  to 
settle  the  rate  and  method  by  which  these  comparatively 
rich  corporations  were  to  supplement  the  teaching  power  of 
the  less  opulent  central  body.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
to  have  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning 
in  the  colleges.  This  summons,  taken  without  its  limita- 
tion, was  an  invitation  to  innovators  of  all  kinds  to  run 
wild  in  various  directions,  to  their  own  amusement  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  general  world.  Either  the  colleges 
were  to  be  all  smashed  up  "  a  la  mode  Germanorum,"  or 
a  new  destination  was  to  be  invented  for  their  buildings, 
as  so  many  guild-halls  of  special  faculties.  Persons  who 
did  not  go  all  the  way  with  these  eager  spirits  anticipated 
some  demand  of  an  indefinite  amount  upon  the  different 
colleges  towards  a  central  fund  which  was  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  increasing  and  alimenting  the  professorial  statf 
at  the  expense  of,  and  in  antagonism  to,  the  colleges  and 
their  teaching.  The  portion  of  the  Commissioners'  scheme 
which  is  put  most  prominently  forward  does  certainly  not 
seem  to  countenance  any  such  projects,  but  rather  in  its 
general  draft  to  seek  for  some  process  by  which  the  sister 
systems  of  the  colleges  and  of  the  University  professoriate 
may  be  assimilated  in  a  uniform  organization  of  educational 
work.  The  idea  which  underlies  this  suggestion  appears  to 
be  that  of  reconciling  University  and  colleges  by  bringing 
the  professors,  considered  as  so  many  teachers,  and  not  as 
an  exclusive  oligarchy,  within  the  influence  of  the  collegiate 
system.  The  University  fund  which  these  reforms  pre- 
suppose is  to  be  raised  by  a  levy  upon  each  college,  which 
is  to  be  levied  by  a  separate  assessment  defining  the 
ratio  which  it  is  to  bear  to  every  thousand  pounds  of  the 
income  so  to  be  acquired,  according  to  its  special  circum- 
stances. These  are,  however,  estimated  by  the  Com- 
missioners upon  some  principle  of  which  they  do  not 
vouchsafe  the  explanation,  with  the  further  provision  that 
the  maximum  prescribed  annual  contribution  is  to  be  gradu- 
ally reached,  although,  it  must  be  owned,  within  a  very 
rapid  term,  and  on  a  "  higher  law  "  basis  which  ignores 
such  trifles  as  any  failure  of  rent.  The  date  1888  which 
appears  on  the  paper  has,  it  is  said,  been  already  abandoned 
as  untenable,  and  fourteen  years  substituted.  A  notable 
portion  of  the  contribution  of  each  college  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  one  or  more  of  thirty-one  professors — 
that  is  to  say,  of  nearly  the  entire  staff  of  the  professorial 
body,  who  are  to  be  entitled,  in  their  relations  to  the 
colleges,  Professorial  Fellows,  and  are  to  enjoy,  in  addition, 
Fellowships  at  certain  named  colleges,  and  to  be  respec- 
tively attached  to  those  colleges  from  which  they  derive 
their  stipends.  Trinity  is  to  have  six,  St.  John's  five,  King's 
four,  and  so  down  to  colleges  which  are  to  have  only  one. 
Most  of  these  thirty-one  are  already  existing  chairs  ;  but 
the  scheme  includes  the  creation  of  some  new  pro- 
fessorships. If  the  college  for  any  reason  decline  to 
elect  the  Professor  to  a  Fellowship,  it  is  during  his  tenure 
to  forfeit  for  his  benefit  the  value  of  a  Fellowship.  There 
is  a  theoretical  and  prima  facie  advantage  in  this  portion 
of  the  Commissioners'  scheme  in  so  far  as,  under  one 
aspect,  it  seems  to  take  away  no  money  at  all  from  the 
college,  but  only  to  condition  the  distribution  and  applica- 
tion of  its  funds.  But  in  the  rudimentary  form  in  which 
it  is  presented  there  are  various  details  of  an  arbitrary,  if 
not  irritating,  character.  We  have  referred  to  the  provision 
intended  to  relieve  a  college  which  finds  an  uncongenial 
Professor  thrust  upon  it,  which  nevertheless  would,  we 
imagine,  have  an  effect  by  no  means  mollifying.  There 
is  another  requisition  for  which  we  can  see  no  justification 
which  affects  the  graduate  who  is  or  may  be  elected  one 
of  these  Professors,  being  already  aJFellow  of  anotherexisting 
college.    Common  sense,  one  would  have  thought,  would 
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have  said  that  in  this  case  he  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue a  member  of  the  House  to  which  he  belonged  and 
with  which  he  was  identified.  The  Commission,  in  their 
research  after  Chinese  uniformity,  decree  that  he  is  to 
be  pulled  up  and  transplanted  to  the  college  of  their 
selection. 

The  colleges  by  the  draft  scheme  were,  as  we  have 
said,  originally  only  given  until  1888  before  they  are  to 
be  liable  for  the  full  charge,  which  is  to  stand  from  that 
date  at  a  not  less  contribution  than  25,000/.  a  year. 
The  proposal  of  this  fixed  unelastic  minimum  seems  need- 
lessly harsh  and  alarming,  and  not  easy  to  justify.  The 
stages  of  payment  are  fixed,  and,  whichever  may  be  the 
date  at  which  the  full  demand  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
colleges,  it  will  be  at  very  short  intervals.  It  is  to  be  a 
first  charge,  and  totally  irrespective  of  the  rental  on 
which  it  is  levied,  so  that  the  contribution  might  leave  a 
margin  wholly  insufficient  to  pay  even  existing  stipends. 
Some  regard  is  usually  shown  to  vested  interests  and 
actual  holders.  Supposing  the  rateable  contribution  of 
any  college,  as  fixed  by  the  Commission  in  any  given  year, 
not  to  amount  to  a  sum  adequate  to  meet  its  own  obliga- 
tions and  duties  after  it  had  paid  its  appointed  share  of 
the  25,000?.,  the  reason  would  probably  be  that  the 
country  was  passing  through  a  period  of  great  depres- 
sion, in  which  the  colleges  were  conspicuous  sufferers. 
Will  it  be  fair  artificially  to  add  to  these  burdens,  while 
the  newer  interests  created  by  the  Commissioners  would 
be  guaranteed  at  the  expense  of  the  contributors  against 
being  affected  by  the  general  impoverishment  ? 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  present  object  to  inquire 
whether  the  impost  falls  heavily  or  not  upon  the  respective 
colleges,  or  to  test  the  stipends  which  it  is  proposed  to  allot 
to  the  Professors  ;  further  materials  and  longer  time  than 
we  have  at  our  command  would  be  needful  for  this 
cxamiiiation.  The  principle  of  this  reform,  which  ought, 
we  think,  to  meet  with  general  acceptance,  is  the  co- 
ordination of  the  Professoriate  with  the  Colleges.  It  is 
undoubtedly  startling  to  see  Trinity  College  amerced 
to  the  extent  of  229?.  per  i,oooL  ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  Commissioners  acquired  the  power  of  levying  this  huge 
fine  as  James  I.  did  that  of  appropriating  the  goods  of 
Archbishop  Neale  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Still 
Trinity  is  too  great  an  institution  to  be  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  spasmodic  generosity  of  its  actual  governing 
body. 

Advantage  has  been  taken,  as  the  Universities  Act 
enabled  the  Commissioners  to  do,  of  this  rearrangement 
01  professorships  to  remove  a  whimsical  restriction  im- 
posed by  former  University  reformers.  Until  their  time 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  might  either  be  in  orders, 
or  a  layman  as  Poeson  was.  Latterly,  the  layman  has  been 
disfranchised  by  a  stall  at  Ely  being  attached  to  the 
chair.  Hereafter  Trinity  College  is  to  be  at  charges  for 
the  Greek  Professor,  who  had  always,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  office  by  Henry  VIII.,  a  certain  connexion 
with  that  college.  Then  the  stall  is  to  be  made  the 
ciidowment  of  the  new  "Ely  Professor"  of  Divinity. 
This  is  an  excellent  provision,  not  only  for  University 
purposes,  but  as  indicating  an  intelligent  perception  of 
the  right  use  of  cathedrals.  A  cumbrous  "  Dixie"  by- 
foundation  at  Emmanuel  College,  so  fettered  as  to  be  of 
small  benefit,  will  be  transmuted  into  a  Dixie  Chair  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  as  a  Professor-Fellowship  at 
that  college. 

So  much  for  the  proposal  of  the  Commission  to  bring 
the  Colleges  and  the  Professoriate  into  harmony.  Had 
this  been  all,  or  the  principal  feature  of  their  scheme, 
they  would  have  approached  the  University  with  a  re- 
commendation to  carry  out  a  reform  upon  the  general 
principle  of  which  all  men  are  more  or  less  pledged, 
and  which  might  have  furnished  the  basis  of  some 
arrangement  with  which  all  sides  might  have  been  reason- 
ably contented.  They  have  unhappily  thought  fit  to  sup- 
plement it  with  a  crotchet  which  has,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
been  received  at  Cambridge  with  a  general  outburst  of 
amused  disapprobation.  By  1884  it  is  proposed  that  from 
thje  depths  of  the  sea  or  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth 
twenty-nine  wise  men  shall  be  brought  together,  each  of 
them  cheap  at  400L  a  year,  to  be  a  Header  in  something 
or  another  to  the  students  of  a  University  already  so 
well  furnished  with  Professors,  and  in  which  the  Tuto- 
rial system  by  which  collegiate  discipline  is  happily 
blended  with    academic   teaching   has  been  so  firmly 


and  so  widely  rooted.  Undoubtedly  the  Univei'sity 
ought  to  possess  the  power  and  the  means  of  creating 
Readerships — that  is,  extra  Professorships — in  special  or 
out-of-the-way  branches  of  knowledge,  according  to  their 
needs  and  either  as  permanent  or  as  temporary  appoint- 
ments. But  the  suggestion  of  diverting  about  i2,oooZ.  a 
year  of  the  collegiate  revenues  to  such  a  hybrid  body  of 
instructors,  between  whom  and  the  Professors  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Tutors  on  the  other,  perpetual  jealousy  and 
antagonism  must  exist,  is  a  suggestion  worthy  of  Laputa. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  proposal  will  ever 
become  a  statute  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
drafted,  and  yet  it  emanates  from  able  men  who  were 
supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and 
the  wants  of  Cambridge.  Whatever  may  be  the  form 
which  it  will  ultimately  assume,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  its  authors  should  have  compromised  their  own 
high  reputations  by  presenting  their  thoughts  in  so  crude 
a  shape.  The  system  of  intercollegiate  lectures,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  extending  and  strengthening  its  opera- 
tions, is  recognized  in  the  proposed  statutes,  and  the 
title  of  University  Teacher,  with  a  small  additional  stipend, 
is  to  be  conferred  on  the  Tutors  who  deliver  those  lectures. 
It  is  curious  that  our  legislators  could  not  have  seen 
that  by  a  more  liberal  extension  of  this  excellent  system 
they  would  meet  most  of  the  advantages  which  they  ap- 
pear to  contemplate  in  their  new-fangled  Readers,  and 
made  the  Colleges  to  which  they  owe  the  institution  will- 
ing partners  in  their  reform. 

The  Report  also  contains  provisions  for  the  creation  of 
Boards  of  Finance  to  work  the  reforms  and  of  Studies, 
upon  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  It  would  be  obviously 
impossible  for  any  one,  however  familiar  with  Cambridge, 
to  grasp  the  whole  scope  and  probable  working  of  the 
proposed  changes,  until  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
considering  them  in  comparison  with  those  which  the 
Commissioners  may  propose  in  the  constitutions  of  the  dif- 
ferent colleges.  We  cannot,  however,  part  with  the  question 
without  one  remark  upon  a  very  important  topic  in  con- 
nexion with  this  branch  of  University  reform.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  marriage  must  be  thrown  open 
to  resident  Fellows  on  conditions  widely  different  from 
those  which  can  be  found  in  the  older  college  statutes. 
But  here  a  practical  difficulty  arises  to  which  it  would  be 
silly  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  Senior 
Proctor — himself  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission — re- 
cently referred  in  pointed  language.  Fellows  will  marry  ; 
but  how  would  a  condition  of  general  marriage  among 
Fellows  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  college 
discipline  ?  It  is  clear  that  men  living  with  their  families 
in  the  pleasant  villas  which  are  rising  all  round  Cam- 
bridge cannot  be  on  the  spot  at  the  moment  when  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  tutor  may  be  most  re- 
quisite. The  spectacle  of  Fellows  taking  their  beats 
like  policemen,  and  arranging  their  nights  of  attendance 
in  the  watcher's  room,  would  be  one  which  would  be  dis- 
agreeable and  undignified  for  the  "  Dons  "  themselves  and 
inefficient  for  the  desired  object,  as  it  would  destroy  the 
personal  interest  of  the  tutors  in  their  respective  pupils. 
The  conversion  of  the  colleges  into  hotels,  with  bright 
young  matrons,  who  have  linked  their  lives  with  the  senior 
Dean  or  the  junior  Bursar,  tripping  along  the  learned 
cloisters,  is  a  notion  not  to  be  seriously  entertained.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  only  remedy  which  we  can  suggest  is 
that  which  must  be  sought  in  the  prudence,  self-denial, 
and  devotion  to  college  and  University  in  their  highest 
aspects  of  the  Fellows  themselves.  They  will  be 
launched  on  the  world  at  that  which  is,  in  these  days 
of  hygiene  and  survival  of  the  worthiest,  the  green  and 
salad  age  of  about  thirty,  into  a  society  in  which  they 
will  discover  that  a  not  small  percentage  of  their  con- 
temporaries, without  the  special  inducements  to  celibacy 
which  a  college  offers,  but  only  on  general  principles 
of  prudence,  are  still  unmated.  If  any  one's  choice  has 
already  fallen  on  the  most  charming  girl  in  the  world, 
it  will  be  cruel  in  us  to  attempt  to  catch  his  attention. 
If,  however,  any  young  Fellows  are  still  fancy-free,  it 
would  not  be  unnatural  or  cynical  to  suggest  to  them  that 
for  the  few  years  of  what  used  to  be  called  a  Regency, 
whether  this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  career  within  or  one 
without  the  University,  the  courtship  which  might  be 
most  likely  to  yield  them  profit  in  the  present  and  advan- 
tage in  the  future  would  be  that  of  diva  sapientia. 
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THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  WAR. 

THE  almost  ubiquitous  activity  of  Special  Correspon- 
dents lias  unfortunately  not  extended  to  Chili  and 
Pern.  Although  English  merchants  and  capitalists  have 
considerable  interests  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
the  country  appears  to  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  political 
curiosity.  In  the  last  war  on  the  Pacific  coast  Chili  and 
Pern  were  allied  agaiust  Spain,  which  had  during  the  Min- 
istry of  O'Donnell  for  a  time  pursued  an  ambitious  policy. 
The  quarrel,  which  had  never  a  sufficient  ground,  soon 
died  out ;  and  the  affairs  of  Chili  and  Peru  relapsed  into 
their  normal  obscurity.  Three  or  four  years  ago  an  un- 
toward collision  between  an  English  man-of-war  and 
the  Peruvian  ironclad  Httascar  happily  ended  without  a 
national  rupture.  The  Peruvians  generally  seemed  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  trivial  revolutions  which  disturb 
Spanish  Republics.  Chili,  on  the  other  hand,  was  conspi- 
cuous both  for  the  stability  of  its  Government  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  credit  by  punctual  discharge  of  its 
obligations.  Of  Bolivia,  as  an  inland  State,  comparatively 
little  was  known  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  con- 
test. Since  the  disappearance  of  the  illusions  which  found 
expression  in  Canning's  celebrated  nourish  about  the  New 
World  and  the  Old,  the  history  of  South  America  has 
attracted  little  attention  in  Europe.  Doubts  might  have 
been  entertained,  but  for  the  continued  misgovernment 
of  Cuba,  whether  the  establishment  of  independence  had 
been  really  advantageous.  Commerce,  indeed,  has  been 
liberated  ;  but  military  insurrections  and  petty  internal 
wars  have  impeded  the  growth  of  prosperity ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent  the  Indian  races  appear  to  have  re- 
covered their  superiority,  under  the  law  which  in  such 
cases  provides  for  the  survival  of  the  races  which  are 
physically  fittest  and  morally  and  intellectually  the  lowest. 
Brazil  has  enjoyed  freedom  from  revolution  in  conse- 
quence of  its  monarchical  institutions,  and  Italian  immi- 
gration has  introduced  a  new  and  valuable  clement  among 
the  population  on  the  shores  of  the  Plata.  It  was  in  the 
local  squabbles  of  the  Argentine  Republic  that  Garibaldi 
began  his  adventurous  career. 

The  present  war  commenced  with  a  grievance  inflicted 
on  Chili  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia.  A  dispute 
as  to  a  district  containing  valuable  minerals  had  some 
time  before  been  settled  by  a  compromise  which  awarded 
the  sovereignty  to  Bolivia,  and  at  the  same  time  protected 
the  industrial  interests  of  Chilian  citizens.  After  a  time  I 
complaints  were  made  that  Chilian  residents  were  sub- 
jected to  exceptional  taxation  and  to  other  forms  of  in- 
justice. On  the  refusal  of  redress,  the  Government  of 
Chili  declared  war  against  Bolivia,  and  about  the  same 
time  it  was  discovered  that  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  had  been  formed  between  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The 
secret  had  been  kept  for  a  time  by  an  ingenious  device. 
The  Peruvian  Envoy  to  Chili,  who  bore  a  high  personal 
character,  was  carefully  kept  by  his  Government  in 
ignorance  of  the  treaty.  His  assurances  of  neutrality  were 
believed  in  consequence  of  the  reliance  which  was  justly 
felt  on  his  sincerity,  and  in  the  meantime  Peru  was  en- 
abled to  prepare  for  the  war  at  leisure.  When  the  alliance 
was  at  last  disclosed,  Chili  at  once  declared  war  against 
Peru,  and  the  struggle  has  since  continued  with  varying  but 
unequal  fortune.  The  principal  trial  of  strength  has  been  at 
sea,  where  both  parties  began  the  struggle  on  nearly  equal 
terms.  Of  two  ironclad  ships  which  were  the  most  for- 
midable part  of  the  Peruvian  navy,  one  was  wrecked  early 
in  the  war,  and  the  second,  the  well-known  Huascar,  was 
after  many  escapes  and  triumphs  taken  by  a  superior  force. 
The  Peruvian  Admiral  Gean  and  his  principal  officers  were 
killed  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
Peruvians  have  no  ship  of  the  same  class  remaining.  The 
names  of  the  Chilian  vessels  oddly  recall  a  history  which 
is  almost  forgotten  in  England.  One  of  them  is  named 
the  0 'Uujfjius,  and  another  the  Admiral  Cochrane, 
in  honour  of  the  foreign  leaders  to  whom  the  Chilians 
in  some  measure  owe  their  independence.  The  victori- 
ous fleet  afterwards  took  the  seaport  of  Pisagua,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Chili  will  from  this 
time  f  orth  retain  the  command  of  the  sea.  It  has  pro- 
bably not  been  equally  fortunate  by  land,  for,  according  to 
one  report,  a  considerable  body  of  men  has  been  compelled 
to  surrender  to  a  Bolivian  force.  The  Chilians,  however, 
deny  the  defeat,  and  assert  that  their  army  is  advancing 
inland  from  Pisagua.    Callao  was  preparing  for  a  siege  by 


the  Chilian  forces ;  and  even  at  Lima  uneasiness  and  ex- 
citement were  felt.  It  is  possible  that  the  result  of  the 
war  may  be  the  success  of  the  principal  in  the  quarrel 
and  the  defeat  of  the  officious  ally.  If  the  Bolivians,  who 
are  said  to  possess  military  aptitude,  can  secure  possession 
of  the  district  which  was  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
they  may  perhaps  regard  with  equanimity  the  interruption 
of  Peruvian  commerce  and  the  occupation  of  seaside 
towns. 

Students  of  maritime  warfare  will  be  anxious  to  learn 
the  details  of  the  operations  which  ended  in  the  capture 
of  the  Huascar.  Few  battles  have  been  fought  since  the 
first  construction  of  modern  ships  of  war,  and  their 
capabilities  and  risks  have  been  subjects  of  constant  specu- 
lation and  controversy.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  final 
combat  the  Huascar  attempted  more  than  once  to  ram  her 
opponents,  who  were  however  too  quick  in  their  move- 
ments for  the  operation  to  be  successful.  The  superiority 
of  fire  was  on  the  side  of  the  Chilian  squadron.  The 
mortality  among  the  officers  of  the  Huascar  seems  to  indi- 
cate undue  exposure.  It  is  a  novelty  in  warfare  that  the 
strength  of  belligerents  should  be  measured  by  the  number 
and  efficiency  of  a  few  powerful  machines.  A  petty  State 
like  Peru,  which  can  only  afford  to  possess  two  or  three 
ironclad  ships,  incurs  alarming  risks  as  often  as  they  are 
exposed  to  destruction.  In  the  meantime  they  are  irre- 
sistible when  they  can  get  within  reach  of  an  adversary ; 
but  smaller  vessels  frequently  baffle  them  by  escaping  into 
shallow  waters.  The  great  cost  of  a  large  ironclad  ship, 
and  the  consequent  magnitude  of  the  loss  incurred  by  sink- 
ing and  capture,  is  a  serious  evil.  There  must  always  be 
more  or  less  risk  even  in  time  of  peace,  as  English  and 
German  experience  has  unfortunately  proved.  During  war 
it  is  difficult,  or  sometimes  impossible,  to  replace  a  vessel 
which  may  have  been  taken  or  destroyed.  The  most 
powerful  ships  yet  constructed  belong  to  a  maritime  Power 
of  the  second  order,  which  in  case  of  war  would  lay  down 
a  disproportionately  large  stake  by  sending  the  DuiUo  and 
her  consort  into  action.  It  will  be  well  if  the  loss  of  the 
Huascar  induces  Peru  to  retire  from  a  conflict  for  which 
there  has  never  been  a  sufficient  reason. 

It  would  be  rash  to  form  a  positive  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  original  dispute  between  Chili  and  Bolivia.  The 
story,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  has  been  told  by  the  Chilians, 
and  there  may  be  something  to  say  on  the  other  side.  Like 
nations  which  are  better  known,  South  American  Repub- 
lics never  think,  when  disputes  occur,  of  inviting  arbitra- 
tion.   The  most  obvious  reflection  suggested  by  the  quarrel 
is  that  it  was  a  misfortune  that  the  old  Spanish  Vice- 
royalties  should  have  been  transformed  into  independent 
Republics,  and  not  into  States  of  a  Federal  Union.  A 
dispute  about  mineral  or  alkali  fields  would  have  been 
properly  submitted   to   a    court    of  law   if   the  rival 
claimants  had  not  had  separate  Governments  to  which 
they  could  appeal.    It  was  by  mere  accident  that  Chili 
and  Bolivia,  so  called  from  the  celebrated  insurgent  general, 
were  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war.    If  they  had  not  been 
distinct  Spanish  provinces  they   would  probably  have 
emerged  from  the  war  of  liberation  as  a  single  State.  One 
of  the  reasons  which  justified  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  conquering  the  Confederates  was  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Union  would  have  given 
them  independent  neighbours  who  might  possibly  become 
enemies.    It  would  be  much  better  for  Bolivia,  Chili, 
and  Peru  to  join  even  now  in  a  federation  which  would 
either  render  the  possession  of  ironclad  men-of-war  un- 
necessary, or  enable  them  to  maintain  a  fleet  irresistible 
by  any  Power  which  would  be  likely  to  attack  them.  As 
long  as  Spain  still  asserted  a  claim  of  sovereignty  over  her 
former  colonies,  they  had  no  leisure  to  indulge  in  internal 
wars.    It  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  the  struggle  did 
not  continue  until  it  forced  the  new  Republics  to  form 
some  kind  of  union  among  themselves.    They  have  no 
foreign  enemy  to  fear,  as  long  as  they  abstain  from  inflict- 
ing affront  or  injury  on  foreign  traders  which  may  lead  to 
remonstrances  or  reprisals.    Chili  has  almost  an  insular 
position,  except  that  the  eastern  frontier  is  protected,  not 
by  the  sea,  but  by  the  mountains  ;  yet  the  present  quarrel 
shows  that  it  is  not  exempt  from  frontier  disputes.  The 
Argentine  Republic  has  not  interfered  in  the  controversy, 
though  it  has  occasionally  shown  an  inclination  to  join 
tho  league  against  Chili.     The  termination  of  a  war 
which  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  important  results  would 
give  general  satisfaction.     Chilian  bondholders  cannot 
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but  fear  that  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  may  fail  to 
ensure  its  solvency  ;  and  the  creditors  of  Pern  apprehend 
excuses  for  delay  in  payment.  For  more  disinterested 
reasons  strangers  may  desire  the  cessation  of  useless  ex- 
pense and  bloodshed. 


ELECTIONEERING  ADDRESSES. 

F I  THE  noise  of  candidates  and  other  persons  busy  about 
-I-  electioneering  matters  has  been  loudly  heard  during 
the  last  few  days.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  two 
actual  and  imminent  elections  at  Sheffield  and  Barnstaple  ; 
and,  in  the  second,  there  are  certain  meetings  which  have 
beeu  held  with  a  view  to  remoter  contests.  The  chosen 
Liberal  candidates  for  Westminster  have  made  their  debut 
before  what  is  called  an  "  aggregate  "  meeting — whence  it 
would  appear  that  some  meetings  are  segregate — of  their 
future  or  possible  supporters.  Westminster  is  a  constitu- 
ency which  has  undoubted  historical  importance — an  im- 
portance perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  its  greater 
neighbour,  the  City  of  London.  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
tish,  the  chairman  of  the  aggregate  meeting,  was  able  to 
refer  to  not  a  few  famous  contests  in  times  past,  such  as 
those  in  which  Fox,  the  late  Lord  Broughton,  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evan?,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  figured,  and  all  these 
awaken  memories  in  any  one  who  has  a  rudimentary 
acquaintance  'with  the  history  of  modern  English  politics. 
Another  meeting  of  a  somewhat  important  character  was 
also  held  during  the  week.  The  representatives  of  the 
political  Dissenters  met  together  that  men  might  see  how 
these  Christians  love  other  Christians  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
they  might  arrange  the  best  way  of  manifesting  their 
affection  still  more  openly  at  the  general  election.  So  that 
altogether  a  considerable  amount  of  speech,  not  merely 
political  in  a  general  sense,  but  having  a  special  reference 
to  the  very  practical  politics  of  approaching  elections,  has 
been  uttered  and  reported  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

The  Sheffield  election  is  rather  more  interesting  from  a 
speculative  than  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Had  Mr. 
MAKE  Firth  consented  to  stand,  the  result  would  have  been 
something  like  a  certainty.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  result  to  which  we 
have,  in  the  racing  sense,  very  few  "  lines  "  to  guide  us.  It 
so  happens  that  for  many  years  no  contest  has  been  fought 
out  at  Sheffield  on  purely  party  grounds  ;  and  the  contest 
now  to  come  off  will  hardly  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
such  cases  personal  favour  and  the  action  of  local  cliques 
have  so  much  to  do  with  the  result  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  forecast  it.  Nor  have  the  candidates,  as  speakers, 
any  particular  interest  for  the  outside  public.  Mr.  Stuart 
Woutley  seems  to  be  a  lively  and  ready  orator ;  while  his 
opponent,  though  as  a  lawyer  he  may  be  supposed  to  be 
tolerably  ready,  cannot  be  accused  of  any  such  crime  as 
liveliness  by  his  most  unscrupulous  antagonist.  The 
platform  addresses  delivered  at  St.  James's  Hall  by  the 
Westminster  candidates  who  are  to  break  their  lances 
with  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  are  of  greater 
interest.  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Jonx  Morley  are 
both  men  of  mark  in  their  different  ways.  Mr.  Morley's 
speech,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated,  was,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  own  side,  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  work.  Mr.  Morley  is  pretty  well  known  to  be  an  un- 
compromising holder  of  certain  political  opinions,  with  the 
majority  of  which  we  are  in  complete  disagreement.  But 
there  were  few  things  in  his  speech  to  the  manner  of 
which  an  opponent  can  object.  Perhaps,  considering  the 
history  of  the  "  cat"  question,  and  the' part  taken  by  Sir 
William  Harcoukt  and  Lord  Hartington  in  that  matter, 
it  wonld  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Morley  had  not  made 
support  of  that  unpopular  animal  a  charge  against  Sir 
(  iiarles  Russell.  But  it  is  somewhat  refreshing,  after 
1  lie  discreditable  surrender  of  many  Liberal  members  and 
candidates  on  the  Irish  question,  and  the  still  more 
discreditable  paltering  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  same 
point*,  to  come  across  a  manly  and  honest  expression  of 
opinion  like  Mr.  Morley's.  "  He  would,"  he  said,  "  neither 
"  vote  for  a  separate  Parliament  for  Ireland,  nor  for 
"  any  measure,  proposition,  or  inquiry,  which  would  let 
"  it  be  supposed  that  it  was  an  open  question  in  his 
"  mind."  Mr.  Morley  was  equally  outspoken,  despite 
the  murmurs  of  some  of  his  audience,  on  the  subject  of 
the  scandalous  anti-rent  agitation,  and  he  has  thus  put 
himself  in  very  sharp  and  very  honourable  contrast  with 
not  a  few  other  politicians  on  his  side.    Sir  Arthur  Hoe- 


house  gave  a  good  deal  more  occasion  to  his  enemies.  'Ta 
begin  with,  his  politics  are,  by  his  own  account,  of  a  curiously 
indefinite  kind.  He  "sympathized  with  the  Liberal  party, 
"  but  felt  himself  free  to  oppose  them  on  matters  of  diffor- 
"  ence."  In  other  words,  it  is  rather  a  toss  up  whether  Sir 
Arthur  Hodiiouse  is  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative.  He  has 
for  the  time  inclined  to  the  Liberal  side,  because '  the 
Government  are  "  imbued  with  immoral  principles,  such 
"  as  he  should  have  thought  the  legislation  of  the  last 
"  forty  years  would  have  rendered  impossible."  Many 
wonderful  things  have  been  hoped  for  by  sanguine  people 
from  legislation ;  but  that  legislation  should  make  it 
impossible  for  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  be  imbued  with 
immoral  principles  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all. 
Another  startling  discovery,  which  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined the  Liberalism  of  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  is  that  he 
has  found  "  a  great  body  of  nobles,  soldiers,  ecclesiastics, 
"  journalists,  and  professional  men  banded  together  to 
"  keep  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  office."  This,  thinks  Sir 
Arthur,  is  a  very  dangerous  combination.  It  may  be  im- 
pertinent, but  is  not  uninteresting,  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  the  object  or  the  constitution  of  this  confederacy  which 
alarms  Sir  Arthur.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  a 
rather  respectable  association,  and  we  should  have  thought 
that  it  represented  a  large  proportion  of  those  classes. of 
Englishmen  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  .  go- 
vernment and  policy  of  their  country.  After  remarking 
that  "  the  rules  of  morality  between  nation  and  nation 
"  were  the  same  as  between  man  and  man  " — a  remark 
which  bears  witness  to  a  profound  study  of  ethical  and 
political  science — Sir  Arthur  diverged  into  a  rather  novel 
kind  of  performance,  which  must  have  been  effective  if  pro- 
perly carriedout,  but  must  need,  we  should  think,  a  good  deal 
of  rehearsal.  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  that  ex* 
tremely  popular  and  poetical  catechism,  the  refrain  of  which 
is  "My  Mother."  "Who  denied  the  fact  of  the  horrors 
"committed  in  Bulgaria ?  "  asked  the  speaker,  and  the 
audience  duly  answered  "  Beaconsfield."  "  Who,  when 
"  he  cpuld  no  longer  deny,  sneered  ?  "  And  again  the 
audience  dutifully  gave  the  requisite  answer.  As  a  relief 
to  the  monotony  of  such  proceedings,  the  device  deserves 
a  good  deal  of  praise.  But  it  must  require,  as  we  have 
said,  some  rehearsal,  a  well-educated  claque,  and  a  very 
strict  selection  of  the  audience.  For  a  party  of  malcon- 
tents, by  answering  in  the  wrong  place  or  giving  tho 
wrong  name,  might  evidently  produce  a  disastrous 
contretemps. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  eminent  Nonconformists  who 
met  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  there  were  no  such 
picturesque  incidents  as  this.  Mr.  Richard  and  his 
friends  appear  to  have  met  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  to  abolish  the  Government  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  before  abolishing  the  Church  of  England, 
or  whether  the  Church  as  the  elder  institution  should  have 
priority.  They  decided,  not  without  some  protests  from 
the  more  thoroughgoing  persons  present,  that  Lord  Bea- 
consfield should  be  abolished  first,  and  that  in  this  ob- 
ject the  other  should  be  for  a  time  merged.  Thus  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse,  who  will  not  promise  to  vote  for  Dis- 
establishment, is  to  receive  as  solid  a  Nonconformist  vote 
as  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  will.  The  chief  thing  noticeable 
about  this  gathering  was  the  serene  confidence  expressed, 
and  evidently  felt,  by  its  leaders  and  members,  that  the 
Liberal  leaders  would  be  quite  docile  in  respect  to  the 
question  of  Disestablishment — first  in  Scotland,  then  in 
Wales,  and  lastly  in  England.  The  expressions  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  interpreted  in  this  sense, 
which  is,  indeed,  not  surprising.  It  may,  however,  be  rather 
a  surprise  to  simple  folk  who  use  words  in  their  ordinary 
meaning  to  find  that  these  expressions  arc  held  by  the  Non- 
conformists to  be  not  only  encouraging,  but  "  manly  and 
"honourable  declarations."  The  statement  "You  have  not  yefc 
"  put  pressure  enough  on  me  to  make  me  agi'tee  with  yon, 
"  but  when  you  are  a  little  stronger  and  squeeze  me  a  little 
"  more  I  shall  yield  at  once,"  maybe  gratifying  to  those 
to  whose  designs  it  offers  a  prospect  of  future  help.  It 
may  in  a  sense  also  bo  termed  frank ;  but  we  certainly 
should  not  have  thought  that  even  those  who  hoped  to 
profit  by  it  wonld  have  deemed  it  manly  and  honourable. 
However,  much  depends  no  doubt  upon  the  point  of  view. 
It  is  also  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Nonconformists  on 
Wednesday  seemed  quite  ready  to  adopt  the  good  old 
principle  of  "  gif-gaf."  If  Liberal  candidates  will  promise 
Disestablishment — well;  butif  they  are  sturdy  on  this  point 
they  are  still  to  be  supported.    Tho  Liberal  leaders  and 
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their  "  non-commissioned  officers  " — a  title  which  the  poli- 
tical Dissenters  have  proudly  accepted — thus  offer  a  very 
pleasing  example  of  severe  and  high-minded  adherence  to 
principles.  The  attitude  of  the  former  seems  to  say,  "  We 
"  do  not  approve  of  Disestablishment,  but  if  you  insist 
"  upon  it  our  principles  can  be  changed."  The  attitude 
of  the  latter  seems  to  say,  "  We  think  Disestablishment  a 
"  question  of  vital  and  primary  importance,  but  we  are 
"  quite  willing  to  put  this  principle  in  our  pockets  to  help 
"  you  to  turn  out  the  people  whom  we  like  less  than  you." 
The  electioneering  proceedings  of  the  week  have  perhaps,  as 
their  most  important  result,  the  definition  of  these  two 
attitudes  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  of  political 
morality.  In  minor,  but  not  less  practical,  matters  the 
most  remarkable  result  is,  no  doubt,  Sir  Arthur  Hob- 
house's  method  of  relieving  the  tedium  of  political 
meetings. 


CANVASSING  TEACHERS. 

THE  election  for  the  London  School  Board  has  called 
forth  several  criticisms  from  the  opponents  of  what 
is  rather  vaguely  called  the  policy  of  the  late  Board.  One 
of  these  is,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  exceedingly  well 
founded.  It  is  said  that  the  teachers  in  the  Board  schools 
have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  canvassing  the  electors, 
and  it  does  not  need  much  discernment  to  see  how  very 
one-sided  this  canvassing  must  have  been.  A  teacher  who 
used  his  influence  on  behalf  of  any  one  but  the  members 
offering  themselves  for  re-election,  or  such  new  candidates 
as  were  associated  with  them,  would  have  had  an  unusual 
aptitude  for  quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter.  In  the 
event  of  the  old  members  being  re-elected  he  would  have 
been  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  having  done  his  best 
to  turn  out  his  employers,  and  failed  after  all  to  get 
i-id  of  them.  Further  than  this,  he  would  have 
been  warring  against  the  party  in  the  Board  from 
which  he  is  most  likely  to  get  an  increase  of  salary, 
and  generally  to  have  his  position  made  pleasanter.  The 
item  in  the  expenditure  of  the  late  Board  which  has  been 
most  generally  attacked  is  the  scale  of  salaries  given  to 
the  teachers ;  and  if  the  members  of  that  Board  had  been  un- 
successful at  the  polls,  those  scales  would  certainly  not  have 
remained  what  they  are,  even  if  they  had  not  undergone 
some  reduction.  The  canvass  of  the  teachers  therefore 
would  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  labour  of  love.  Their 
position,  their  income,  and  their  prospects  generally  would 
be  directly  affected  by  the  zeal  they  showed  in  bringing 
voters  to  the  poll.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
their  success  was  commensurate  with  their  zeal.  They 
have  opportunities  of  appealing  to  the  ratepayers  who 
happen  to  have  children  at  Board  schools  such 
as  no  other  canvasser  could  hope  to  possess.  It  is 
their  duty  to  make  acquaintance,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  parents  of  the  children  they  teach,  and  when 
that  acquaintance  is  once  made  it  is  easy  to  turn  it  to 
good  account  when  the  election  for  the  School  Board  is 
approaching.  The  teacher  is  probably  a  good  deal  looked 
up  to  by  the  parents  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He 
is  cleverer  and  better  informed  than  they  are,  and  he  is 
naturally  supposed  to  have  means  of  judging  of  a  candi- 
date's qualifications  which  are  denied  to  any  one  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  actual  working  of  the  School  Board. 
Added  to  this,  the  parents  may  easily  persuade  themselves 
that  their  children's  progress  in  school  in  part  de- 
pends upon  their  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
teacher.  The  poor  are  always  ready  to  attribute  success 
to  favour,  and,  with  many  of  them,  to  vote  for  a  candidate 
not  recommended  by  the  teacher  would  seem  a  wilful  dis- 
regard of  their  children's  interests. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
this  state  of  things.  In  so  far  as  the  School  Board  are 
the  servants  of  the  ratepayers,  the  teachers  employed  by 
the  School  Board  hold  a  similar  position.  They  are  em- 
ployed to  give  the  children  attending  the  Board  schools 
the  education  which  the  ratepayers  have  determined  to 
provide  for  them.  Eveiy  three  years  the  ratepayers  are 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  review  their  decision  on 
this  point.  Rival  candidates  put  out  their  respective  edu- 
cational theories,  and  the  constituency  is  left  to  judge 
between  them.  At  least,  this  is  what  the  constituency  is 
believed  to  do  ;  but,  as  regards  the  parents,  this  is  not  at 
all  what  the  constituency  really  does.  A  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  electors  are  very  little  guided  in  their  choice 
by  anything  that  fulls  from  the  candidates.    What  really 


weighs  with  them  is  the  consideration  that  the  teacher 
wishes  them  to  vote  for  such  and  such  a  person,  and  that, 
if  they  offend  the  teacher,  their  children  will  suffer  for  it. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  ratepayers  actu- 
ally pay  men  to  ascertain  for  them,  not  which  is  the 
candidate  whose  return  will  serve  their  purpose  best,  but 
which  is  the  candidate  whose  return  will  serve  the  can- 
vasser's purpose  best.  If  the  same  thing  were  done  in 
political  elections  by  the  servants  of  the  Government,  it 
would  be  justly  thought  exceedingly  indecent.  If  the  clerks 
in  the  Admiralty  were  allowed  to  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  secure  the  return  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  for  Westminster, 
a  good  deal  would  probably  be  heard  about  it.  It  would 
be  objected  that  the  clerks  in  question  are  paid  by  Liberals 
just  as  much  as  by  Conservatives,  and  that  the  Liberals 
have  consequently  a  right  to  oppose  their  employment  for 
purely  Conservative  purposes.  Except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  School  Board  the  issue  is  not  directly  political,  the 
cases  are  identical.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  the  next 
School  Board  election  the  Education  Department  will 
have  issued  sufficiently  definite  instructions  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  practice. 

A  good  deal  of  stress  has  also  been  laid  upon  the  pro- 
portion which  the  parents  of  children  bear  to  the  rate- 
papers  generally.  It  is  alleged  that  the  recent  election 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  ratepayers  wish  to  spend 
their  money  freely  on  elementary  education.  It  only 
shows  that  the  parents  of  children  attending  the  Board 
schools  are  wise  in  their  generation,  and  think  a  diminu- 
tion of  school  fees  cheaply  purchased  by  an  increase  in  the 
rates.  In  so  far  as  this  doctrine  is  preached  by  the  teachers 
in  their  canvass  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  very  likely  to 
have  considerable  results.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to 
think  that,  except  in  connexion  with  this  influence,  the 
ratepayers  who  are  also  parents  will  hardly  pay  much 
heed  to  it.  The  very  poorest  among  them  are  often  ex- 
cused from  the  payment  of  school  fees,  and  are  consequently 
not  really  open  to  the  fear  of  their  being  increased.  Again, 
the  class  of  parents  which  most  dislikes  high  fees  is  usually 
equally  hostile  to  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  A 
parent  who  is  compelled  to  keep  his  child  at  school  when 
it  might  be  earning  wages  suffers  a  loss  which  is  very  much 
larger  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  regain  out  of  a  reduction 
of  the  school  fees.  The  loss  very  possibly  amounts  to  half- 
a-crown  in  the  week,  the  gain  at  the  most  to  two-pence. 
In  the  minds  of  this  section  of  ratepayers  the  policy  of 
the  late  Board  was  probably  more  associated  with  the 
application  of  compulsion  than  with  the  reduction  of 
fees.  The  candidates  who  might  have  been  popular  with 
parents  as  offering  to  teach  their  children  cheaply  would 
have  been  unpopular  with  them  in  a  far  greater  degree  as 
insisting  on  their  children  coming  to  school  regularly  and 
remaining  there  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  infer- 
ence from  this  is  that  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  voted 
on  less  personal  grounds  than  has  been  supposed.  They 
must  have  been  inconvenienced  by  the  policy  of  the  late 
Board  at  least  as  much  as  they  were  benefited  by  it ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have  disregarded  these  per- 
sonal considerations,  and  voted  for  the  candidates  who 
they  thought  would  do  most  to  make  elementary  educa- 
tion general. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  Parliament 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  whole  subject 
of  elementary  education  in  its  relation  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  more  thoroughly  compulsion  is  applied,  the  more 
children  there  will  be  for  whose  schooling  it  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  exact  fees.  Is  it  better  to  look  this  ' 
difficulty  in  the  face  and  admit  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  children  who  must  be  educated  gratuitously, 
or  to  evade  it  by  charging  fees  that  are  hardly 
more  than  nominal,  and  excusing  even  these  with  as 
little  parade  as  possible  ?  Under  the  present  system  no 
working-man,  however  well  off — no  one,  iu  fact,  what- 
ever be  his  position,  who  chooses  to  send  his  child  to  an 
elementary  school — pays  full  value  for  tho  education  the 
child  receives  there.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the 
school  fee  exceeds  3d.  a  week ;  and  there  are  few  schools 
in  which  the  total  cost  of  a  child's  education  is  not 
more  than  three  times  that  sum.  Is  it  desirable  that 
every  child  who  is  in  attendance  at  an  elementary  school 
should  have  the  cost  of  his  education  partly  defrayed  by 
the  community  ?  We  should  be  justly  alarmed  if  it  were 
discovered  that  every  child  in  the  country  below  a  certain 
roughly  marked  line  was  in  part  fed  and  clothed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community,  but  is  there  any  genuine  difference 
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between  the  two  cases  ?  The  alternative  would  be  to  make 
the  fees  charged  at  Board  schools  self-supporting,  while 
remitting  those  fees  with  very  great  liberality — this 
liberality  being  protected  against  abnse  by  a  stricter 
association  of  remission  with  pauperism.  "We  do  not 
say  that  this  system,  or  some  modification  of  it,  would 
have  any  advantage  over  that  now  in  use.  Indeed  it 
might  even  be  inferior  to  it  as  regards  its  practical 
operation.  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  not 
drift  into  a  lavish  distribution,  under  the  name  of  low  fees, 
of  what  is  in  fact  neither  mere  or  less  than  so  much  dis- 
guised relief.  It  may  be  well  that  the  relief  should  be 
disguised  ;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  given  by  a  Legislature 
which  knows  what  it  is  doing ;  and  if  it  does  not  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  it  should  at  least  realize  that 
the  names  it  chooses  to  adopt  are  the  wrong  ones. 


ORNAMENTAL  LEGISLATION. 

A LETTER  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Thursday 
supplies  a  singular  commentary  on  the  value  of  some 
recent  legislation.  Two  years  ago  the  public  were  greatly 
and  properly  shocked  at  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
bargee  and  the  educational  condition  of  the  bargee's 
children.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  on  board  a  canal  boat.  As  our 
ideas  about  cubic  space  and  elementary  instruction  have 
become  more  definite,  it  has  seemed  more  and  more  intoler- 
able that  any  one  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  with  a 
very  insufficient  allowance  of  the  one,  and  no  allowance  at 
all  of  the  other.  When  once  attention  had  been  turned  to 
the  subject  there  was  no  difficulty  in  feeding  it  with  the 
usual  startling  disclosures.  The  bargee  lives  for  the  most 
part  an  unhealthy  as  well  as  a  brutal  life,  and  as  his 
children  are  usually  entirely  ignorant  of  the  inside  of  a 
school,  the  next  generation  are  not  likely  to  be  at  all 
better  than  the  present.  The  very  small  cabin  of  a  canal 
boat  has  as  many  people  of  all  ages  crowded  into  it  as 
happens  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  captain,  and 
neither  body  nor  mind  is  improved  by  the  close  contact 
which  this  necessitates.  After  these  things  had  been 
sufficiently  insisted  on  in  newspapers  and  magazines  Mr. 
Cross  took  the  subject  up.  In  these  reforming  days  no 
abuse  can  for  ever  escape  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. Remedial  legislation  comes  to  all  alike  if  they  only 
last  long  enough.  This  remedial  legislation,  however,  is 
not  always  very  formidable  when  it  does  come.  It  is 
sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  formal  permit 
to  an  abuse  to  go  on  without  further  hindrance. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  just  mentioned  shows  how  com- 
pletely this  has  been  the  case  with  the  Canal  Boats  Act 
of  1877.  Mr.  Browning  is  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  district  of  Rotherhithe,  and  an  Inspector  under 
the  Canal  Boats  Act.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  is  con- 
cerned with  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  boats  which 
at  some  time  or  other  of  their  journey  come  under  his 
notice.  It  is  his  business,  therefore,  to  see  that  each  of 
these  boats  is  properly  put  on  the  register,  that  no  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  persons  sleep  in  the  cabin,  and 
that  the  children  on  board  attend  school,  if  not  in  his 
district,  at  least  in  some  other  district  through  which 
the  boat  passes.  Mr.  Browning  shrewdly  observes  that  the 
present  severe  weather  is  likely  to  call  attention  to  the 
living  contents  of  these  boats.  A  bene'volent  skater  may 
perhaps  pass  alongside  one  as  it  lies  icebound,  and  see 
reason  to  suspect  that  even  in  this  exceptionally  cold 
winter  the  cabin  is  too  full  to  be  pleasant,  while  the 
remarks  addressed  to  him  by  the  children  on  board  will 
probably  convince  him,  without  any  minute  inquiry,  that 
their  education  is  entirely  of  home  growth.  When  an 
Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  to  ensure  that  the 
cabins  of  canal  boats  shall  not  be  over-crowded,  and 
that  the  children  living  on  board  shall  attend  school, 
the  discovery  that  neither  of  these  objects  is  any  nearer 
attainment  than  before  Parliament  undertook  to  further 
them  is  very  likely  to  cause  remark.  In  these  cases 
the  Legislature  usually  escapes  criticism,  and  the  blame 
which  is  undoubtedly  deserved  by  some  one  is  directed 
against  the  authorities  who  are  charged  with  carrying  out 
the  law.  Mr.  Browning  takes  the  precaution,  therefore,  of 
saying  that  the  Canal  Boats  Act  is  "practically  a  dead 
"letter,"  and  that  it  is  so  by  reason  of  a  defect  which  its 
authors  ought  to  have  foreseen.  While  a  boat  remains 
within  the  district  of  any  local  authority  it  can  be  dealt 


with  according  to  law.  But  inasmuch  as  there  are  no 
means  of  keeping  it  within  such  district,  its  captain  takes 
very  good  care  to  get  out  of  it  before  the  Inspector  has 
had  time  to  make  himself  disagreeable.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  subjecting 
canal  boats  to  certain  regulations,  imposing  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  them,  and  authorizing  the  local 
authority  to  take  out  summonses  when  the  law  is  broken, 
should  contain  no  provision  for  detaining  a  boat  until  a 
summons  can  be  applied  for  and  served.  At  least  it  would 
be  almost  incredible  if  long  experience  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament had  not  made  such  an  omission  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception.  At  all  events,  the  Canal  Boats  Act 
is  framed  on  this  plan.  A  boat  comes  into  a  district ; 
the  Inspector  goes  on  board,  finds  that  the  boat  is  not 
registered,  that  it  is  overcrowded,  and  that  the  children 
on  board  have  never  been  to  school.  He  makes  his 
observations,  and  goes  home  determined  to  apply  for 
a  summons;  or,  rather,  he  used  to  go  home  with  this 
purpose  in  his  mind.  Now,  however,  he  has  satisfied 
himself  of  the  vanity  of  all  such  imaginations.  By  the 
time  that  the  summons  was  obtained  the  boat  was  no 
longer  in  the  district.  The  captain  detected  mischief 
in  the  Inspector's  eye,  and  thought  it  best  not  to  wait 
to  see  whether  he  had  read  his  looks  aright.  Now  that 
the  Inspector  has  gauged  the  limits  of  his  powers, 
he  is  content  to  discharge  a  very  humble  function  indeed. 
He  knows,  when  he  sees  a  boat  in  which  the  regulations 
are  infringed,  that  he  cannot  detain  it  until  he  has  taken 
out  a  summons,  unless  indeed  there  happens  to  be  a  case 
of  infections  disease  on  board.  Consequently  he  no 
longer  troubles  himself  to  take  out  a  summons  which  he  is 
confident  can  never  be  served,  but  merely  takes  advantage 
of  the  good  nature  of  some  of  the  captains  to  induce  them 
voluntarily  to  place  their  boats  on  the  register.  The  Act 
therefore  is  reduced  to  a  measure  for  enabling  well-dis- 
posed captains  of  canal  boats  to  register  their  boats  if 
they  feel  so  inclined.  Considering  the  many  demands 
upon  the  time  of  Parliament,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  have  occupied  an  hour  with  such  a  trifle  as  this. 

Unfortunately  the  tendency  to  pass  Acts  of  this  cha- 
racter is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  They  satisfy  two 
wishes  which  are  very  commonly  felt — the  wish  to  do 
something,  and  the  wish  to  do  nothing  that  shall  entail 
any  inconvenient  consequences.  Some  abuse  is  discovered 
which  shocks  popular  sentiment,  and  a  cry  is  at  once 
raised  for  its  suppression.  As  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
meet  such  a  demand  half-way  than  to  refuse  it  alto- 
gether, the  Government  undertake  to  deal  with  the 
question.  When  they  come  to  look  into  it,  they  find 
that  there  are  many  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
legislation  than  the  public  are  aware  of.  After  pro- 
mising a  Bill,  they  do  not  like  to  say  that  no  such  Bill 
could  be  worked,  since  this  would  be  tantamount  to  ad- 
mitting that  they  had  acted  without  proper  considera- 
tion in  promising  it.  So  a  Bill  is  introduced  from  which 
the  particular  provisions  necessary  to  make  it  effective 
have  been  left  oat.  There  are  abundance  of  provisions  for 
doing  this  or  that,  but  no  means  of  ensuring  that  these 
provisions  shall  count  for  anything  more  than  a  record  of 
legislative  good  intentions.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
persons  the  Act  was  apparently  intended  to  reach  remain 
wholly  untouched  by  it.  Those  who  would  have  done 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament  what  they  now  do  with  one 
are  pointed  to  from  time  to  time  as  examples  of  the  good 
the  law  has  effected.  By  and  by  the  small  proportion 
which  those  who  wish  to  put  the  law  into  execution  bear 
to  those  who  wish  it  to  be  forgotten  comes  to  be  noticed. 
But  *by  that  time  people  have  grown  accustomed  to 
regard  the  Act  as  merely  a  "  counsel  of  perfection,"  and 
not  as  in  the  least  intended  to  be  universally  reduced  to 
practice.  The  Government,  which  probably  has  on  its 
hands  another  piece  of  legislation  equally  showy  and 
equally  fruitless,  takes  care  not  to  enlighten  them  ;  and, 
until  some  one  like  Mr.  Browning  comes  forward  to  state 
the  plain  facts,  the  law  continues  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  successes  of  the  Session  in  which  it  was  passed.  Here- 
after, perhaps,  the  public  may  discover  that  a  law,  if  it  is 
to  do  any  good,  must  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers  as  well  as 
a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.  At  present  it  cannot  bo 
said  to  be  even  in  a  fair  way  to  learn  this  lesson. 
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THE  WINTER  AND  THE  POOR. 

A  "WOLF  with  her  cubs  has  been  driven  hy  the  cold  into  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne;  an  eagle,  tamed  by  the  winter,  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  third  floor  of  a  house  in  a  Paris  street ;  it  is  alleged 
that  a  Polar  hear  is  prowling  on  the  const  of  Caithness ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  thrushes  are  forced  to  take  shelter  on  the  window- 
sills  of  London  houses,  and  that  a  woodcock  has  visited  Albe- 
marle .Street.  The  Romans  would  have  expiated  these  prodi- 
gies by  killing  a  few  captives  or  hy  sacrificing  a  hecatomb  of 
oxen.  We  can  only  accept  them  as  unwelcome  proofs  that  a 
miserable  summer  is  being  succeeded  by  a  miserable  winter.  The 
story  of  the  Polar  boar  is  probably  a  fanciful  exaggeration  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  wolves  "  fed  with  wind,"  and  nothing  else,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  not  beyond  belief.  The  memory 
is  carried  back  to  a  terrible  winter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
women  were  devoured  by  wolves  in  the  very  streets  of  the  French 
capital.  Already  the  deaths  from  cold  are  more  numerous  than 
they  are  likely  to  have  been  in  Russia,  where  people  are  protected 
against  the  rigour  of  the  weather  by  habit,  by  dress,  and  by 
the  pleasant  iniluences  of  large  stoves  and  double  windows.  A 
woman  has  died  of  the  cold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick ;  a 
young  architect,  who  was  -walking  to  Paris  from  Asnieres,  fell  into 
the  fatal  torpor  that  sometimes  seizes  Arctic  travellers  ;  while  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Paris  reports  three  cases  of  death 
from  congestion  of  the  brain  produced  by  the  intensity  of  the 
frost.  It  is  curious  that  the  central  parts  of  France  and  the 
North  of  England  seem  to  sutler  most  from  the  weather  ;  prob- 
ably the  comparatively  warm  currents  of  the  sea  protect  the  South 
and  West  coasts  of  England,  of  Scotland  (where  the  air  is  in- 
tensely cold,  but  flooded  during  the  day  with  brilliant  sunshine ), 
and  the  parts  of  France  bordering  on  the  Channel. 

In  France,  where  the  snow  has  been  much  deeper  than  witli  us, 
the  winter  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  The  mails 
are  delayed,  the  streets  are  blocked,  the  very  milkmen  can  hardly 
supply  their  patrons,  and  are  beset  in  the  streets  by  people  wildly 
athirst  for  cafe  art  lait.  The  Seine  is  entirely  frozen  over,  as 
the  Upper  Thames  was  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  consequences  are 
more  grave  than  the  mere  postponement  of  the  races  between  the 
University  Trial  Eights.  Vegetables  and  fish  are  scarcely  to  be 
purchased.  'The  snow  in  the  streets  has  overcome  the  exertions 
of  a  whole  "army  o?  industry  "  who  try  to  clear  it  away;  and,  in 
short,  miserable  as  London  is,  Paris  is  much  more  unhappy. 

The  frost  does  not,  of  course,  mean  wretchedness  for  every  one. 
It  has  put  a  stop  to  hunting,  to  be  sure,  and  has  added,  in  its 
degree,  to  "  agricultural  distress."  But  there  hao  not  heen  for 
many  years  so  good  a  winter  for  skating.  By  a  wonderful  piece 
of  luck,  the  snow  has  not  been  deep  enough  to  do  much  harm  to 
the  ice.  The  winter,  as  the  Times  patriotically  observes,  "  shows 
England  ever  young,  and  still  teeming  with  the  hardy  race  that 
defies  all  the  obstacles  nature  or  man  can  raise  against  it."  The 
ice  which  nature  has  raised  can  hardly  be  called  an  obstacle  to  the 
amusement  of  skatiugso  long  as  man  is  only  too  anxious  to  induce 
us  to  "  'ave  on  a  pair, '  and  to  offer  a  chair,  a  gimlet,  and  other  con- 
veniences. But  the  meaning  of  the  Times,  if  it  could  be  discovered, 
is  doubtless  kindly.  '•  But  what  are  the  old  folks  to  do?  "  the  Times 
asks,  and  draws  a  really  touching  picture  of  "  the  old  gentleman 
who  has  skated  his  last,"  and  now  "  feels  himself  thrown  out  of  the 
race  of  life,  and  seeks  the  less  trodden  paths."  Skating  is,  no 
doubt,  the  race  of  life  ;  but  which  is  the  "  less  trodden  path  "  ?  It 
seems  that  the  old  gentleman  does  not  easily  find  this  failentis 
scmita  vitce.  If  he  "  moves  briskly  in  the  streets,''  he  falls  and 
breaks  his  legs  ;  if  he  does  not  move  briskly,  he  "  incurs  peril  of 
chills,11  poor  old  boy  !  "To  sit  by  the  fireside  is  worst  of  all " — a 
crushing  discovery  reserved  for  the  writer  in  the  Times  to  make. 
The  fireside,  according  to  the  poets,  is  just  the  place  "for  age 
to  wear  away  in,"  when  age  can  neither  skate  nor  slide  (like 
Mr.  Pickwick),  nor  move  briskly,  nor  move  slowly.  "  In- 
dulgent and  sedentary  -  people  reap  at  this  season  the  neme- 
sis" (fancy  reaping  a  nemesis  !)  "of  their  coddling  and  selfish- 
ness! in  standing  before  the  fire,  warming  their  hands,  and  re- 
volving before  the  grate  like  the  sirloin  preparing  for  their  j 
dinner."  Who  ever  saw  a  sedentary  egotist  revolving  like  a 
sirloin  ?  The  nemesis  reaped  by  the  selfish  owner  of  "  the  better 
formed  limb  that  seldom  leaves  ihe  hearthrug  and  fender"  is 
chilblains.  But  the  Times  has  wise  sayings,  even  darker  than 
these  we  have  quoted.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  old  gentleman 
has  a  rough  time  of  it  in  winter.  "What  advice  does  the  Times 
give  him,  after  refusing  him  the  rotatory  joys  of  the  sirloin  ?  Why, 
"  age  and  its  dreary  troop  of  maladies  and  infirmities  ....  must 
take  their  exercise  in  and  cut  like  a  shower-bath."  "We  have  read, 
in  verses  which  Mr.  Lear  frankly  calls  "Nonsense  Verses,"  how  the 
Table  and  the  Chair  once  took  exercise,  and  "  walked  around  with 
a  cheerful  bumpy  sound."  But  to  make  a  piece  of  furniture  so 
sedentary  as  the  shower-bath  "  take  exercise  in  and  out,"  and  even 
set  an  example  of  athletics  under  difficulties,  has  been  reserved  for 
the  nonsense  prose  of  the  Times.  Besides,  even  if  the  shower-bath 
does  take  exercise  in  and  out,  we  have  just  been  told  that  the  aged 
cannot  and  must  not  do  so.  However,  the  nonsense  leader-writer 
relents,  and  lets  age  and  its  dreary  troop  of  maladies  and  infirmi- 
ties warm  their  old  bones  after  all.  "  They  must  keep  themselves 
steadily  and  constantly  warm  indoors.  They  must  avail  them- 
selves of  the  cheerful  reunions  that  mitigate  the  severity  of  this 
season,  and  infuse  a  warmth  even  into  the  cold  ribs  of  winter." 
They  must  also  prove  "  that  they  are  still  warm  enough  to  feel 
for  those  who  are  worse  oil'  than  themselves.''    It  is  not  easy  to 


see  how  any  one  can  be  really  worse  off  than  the  old  gentleman 
who  must  (and  must  not)  take  exercise  in  and  out  like  a  shower- 
bath.  But  we  may  all  be  worse  oil'  soon,  for  the  Times  ends  with 
an  awful  warning  that  "  London  may  easily  be  taken  in  detail  and 
destroyed  by  instalments  by  the  same  agency  " — namely,  "  the  frost 
that  stimulates  our  furnaces,  provokes  conflagrations,  and  shuts 
out  the  means  of  extinguishing  them." 

The  Times  has  scarcely  left  any  crumbs  for  the  writer  who 
would  like  to  extract  a  moral  out  of  the  severity  of  winter.  But 
it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  remark  that  the  state  of  the  poor, 
in  weather  which  seldom  rises  above  the  freezing  point,  and  in 
which  black  alternate  with  white  frosts  and  fogs,  must  be  indeed 
deplorable.  In  Paris  thejournals  and  the  Municipality  are  organizing 
charity  on  a  large  scale.  The  Municipality  has  voted  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  and  a  separate  fund  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  redemption  of  pawned  bed- 
clothes. Papers  like  the  Figaro  publish  long  subscription  lists,  and 
it  is  even  proposed  to  furnish  Paris  with  some  large  public  shelters  and 
stoves,  where  the  poor  may  keep  themselves  warm  in  the  daytime. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  quarrelling  among  the  partisans  of  various 
schemes  of  charity,  and  religious  politics  mingle  in  the  fray.  The 
municipality  is  Liberal,  if  not  Radical,  and  has  declined,  it  seems, 
to  help  a  certain  hospital  for  incurable  children  directed  by  Les 
Freres  de  Saint-Jean  de  Dieu.  So  we  learn  that  "  the  Radicals 
persecute  even  the  incurables."  This  can  hardly  be  an  accurate 
statement  ;  but  there  is  too  little  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
M.  Saint-Genest's  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Parisian 
poor.  "  I  was  taken  to  see  an  old  woman  who,  after  having  made 
a  fire  out  of  the  woodwork  of  her  bed,  was  trying  to  warm  the 
feet  of  her  granddaughter.  But  her  hands  were  so  icy  and  be- 
numbed that  the  effort  was  fruitless,  and  the  old  woman  sat  there, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  waiting — for  what  ?  For  some  vague 
succour,  for  the  impossible  help  which  mortals  never  cease  to  ex- 
pect." Again,  M.  Saiut-Genest  writes  : — "  I  have  seen  six  orphans, 
all  in  one  bed,  like  the  brothers  of  Hop  o'  my  Thumb  in  the  bed 
of  the  Ogress ;  the  eldest  were  lying  still,  with  a  silent  resig- 
nation that  it  is  pitiful  to  behold  in  children ;  the  others, 
quite  little  ones,  moving  restless,  like  starving  birds,  but  none 
of  them  dared  to  leave  the  bed  and  brave  the  cold.  The 
mother  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  despair."  Even 
a  more  piteous  sight  are  those  rooms  of  the  poor  from  which 
literally  every  vestige  of  civilization  has  disappeared,  which 
are  absolutely  as  bare  as  the  bark-shelter  of  the  naked  Austra- 
lians, and  which  lack  even  a  fire.  In  these  rooms  there  is  neither 
table,  bed,  nor  chair,  but  a  wide  ragged  coverlet  is  spread  over 
a  mass  of  human  beings,  among  whom  the  sense  of  age  and 
sex  is  crushed  out  by  very  misery ;  "  vague  forms  that  move 
beneath  the  cover,  little  heads  of  children  that  are  raised  now  and 
again."  These  are  the  homes  of  many  of  the  Parisian  poor,  and 
these  rooms  are  found  in  old  and  ruinous,  or  in  unfinished  houses, 
where  the  passages  are  open  to  all  the  winds,  where  the  snow 
drifts  through,  where  the  white  fog  creeps  in  like  the  frozen 
breath  of  death  through  holes  unguarded  by  doors  or  casements. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  M.  Saint-Genest  does  not  allow  what 
he  has  seen  to  lose  any  trait  in  his  description.  But  who  can  doubt 
that  a  winter  of  extraordinary  bitterness,  coming  after  a  disas- 
trous summer,  and  after  years  of  distress,  must  really  have 
reduced  many  of  the  poor  to  utter  starvation  ?  Unfortunately 
these  lean  years  have  also  devoured  the  "  margin  "  of  the  income 
of  the  rich  and  comfortable  classes,  and  have  left  them  with 
scantier  means  to  expend  in  charity.  It  is  true  that  the  general 
wisdom  of  such  charity,  on  a  wide  view,  may  seem  dubious. 
There  are  public  institutions  that  should  provide  for  the  starv- 
ing and  destitute.  But  all  the  machinery  of  these  institutions 
does  not  work  so  smoothly  and  so  closely  but  that  there  are 
human  beings  who  must  die  of  hunger,  cold,  and  dirt,  if  unofficial 
charity  does  not  reach  them.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  the  Christmas  "  appeals,"  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  sounder  and  better  managed  charities  may  be  made  not 
without  success.  It  is  not  (or  ought  not  to  be)  easy  to  enjoy 
either  the  outdoor  sports  or  domestic  meetings  of  Christmas  while 
people  are  huddling  together  on  bare  floors  for  the  sake  of  bodily 
warmth.  • 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GIPSIES. 

XT  has  been  repeated  until  the  remark  has  become  accepted 
-B-  as  a  sort  of  truism  that  the  gipsies  are  a  mysterious  race,  and 
that  nothing  is  known  of  their  origin.  And  a  few  years  ago 
this  was  true;  but  within  those  years  so  much  has  been  dis- 
covered that  at  present  there  is  really  no  more  mystery  attached 
to  the  beginning  of  these  nomads  than  is  peculiar  to  many  other 
peoples.  What  these  discoveries  or  grounds  of  belief  are  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  briefly,  our  limits  not  permitting  the  de- 
tailed citation  of  authorities.  First,  then,  there  appears  to  be 
every  reason  for  believing  with  Captain  Richard  Burton  that 
the  Jiits  of  N.-W.  ludia  fu»nished  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
emigrants  or  exiles  who,  from  the  tenth  century,  went  out  of 
India  westward,  that  there  is  very  little  risk  in  assuming  it  as 
an  hypothesis,  at  least,  that  they  formed  the  Jlauptst.mnm  of  the 
Gipsies  of  Europe.  What  other  elements  entered  into  these,  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar,  will  be  considered  presently.  These 
gipsies  came  from  ludia,  where  caste  is  established  and  callings 
are  hereditary  even  among  out-castes.    It  is  not  assuming  too 
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much  to  suppose  that,  as  they  evinced  a  marked  aptitude  for  certain 
pursuits  and  an  inveterate  attachment  to  certain  habits,  their 
ancestors  had  iu  these  respects  resembled  them  for  ages.  These 
pursuits  and  habits  were,  that 

They  were  tinkers,  smiths,  and  farriers. 

They  dealt  in  horses,  and  were  naturally  familiar  with  them. 

They  were  without  religion. 

They  were  unscrupulous  thieves. 

Their  women  were  fortune-tellers,  especially  by  chiromancy. 

They  ate  without  scruplo  animals  which  had  died  a  natural 
death,  being  especially  fond  of  the  pig,  which,  when  it  has  thus 
been  "  butchered  by  God,"  is  still  regarded  even  by  the  must  pro- 
sperous gipsies  in  England  as  a  delicacy. 

They  flayed  auimais,  carried  corpses,  and  showed  such  aptness  for 
these  "and  similar  detested  callings  that  in  several  European 
countries  they  long  monopolized  them. 

They  made  and  sold  mats,  baskets,  and  small  articles  of  wood. 

They  have  shown  great  skill  as  dancers,  musicians,  singers, 
acrobats  j  and  it  is  a  rule  almost  without  exception  that  there  is 
hardly  a  travelling  company  of  such  performers,  or  a  theatre  in 
Europe  or  America,  in  which  there  is  not  at  least  one  person  with 
some  Romany  blood. 

Their  hair  remains  black  to  advanced  age,  and  they  retain  it 
loDger  than  do  Europeans  or  ordinary  Orientals. 

They  speak  an  Aryan  tongue,  which  agrees  in  the  main  with 
that  oi'  the  Jats,  but  which  contains  words  gathered  from  other 
Indian  sources. 

Admitting  these  as  the  peculiar  pursuits  of  the  race,  the  next 
step  should  be  to  consider  what  are  the  principal  nomadic  tribes  of 
gipsies  in  India  and  Persia,  and  how  far  their  occupations  agree  with 
those  of  the  Romany  of  Europe.  That  the  Jats  probably  supplied 
the  main  stock  has  been  admitted.  This  was  a  bold  race  of  North- 
Westexn  India  which  at  one  time  had  such  power  as  to  obtain 
important  victories  over  the  Caliphs.  They  were  broken  and  dis- 
persed in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahmoud,  many  thousands  of 
them  wandering  to  the  West  They  were  without  religion,  "  of 
the  horse,  horsey,"  and  notorious  thieves.  In  this  they  agree 
with  the  European  gipsy.  But  they  are  not  habitual  eaters  of 
inullo  biilur,  or  t  dead  pork  they  do  not  devour  everything  like 
dogs.  We  cannot  ascertain  that  the  Jat  is  specially  a  musician,  a 
dancer,  a  mat  and  basket-maker,  a  rope-dancer,  a  bear-leader,  or  a 
pedlar.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  are  peculiar  iu  India  among 
the  Indians  for  keeping  their  hair  unchanged  to  old  age,  as  do  pure- 
blood  English  gipsies.  All  of  these  things  are,  however,  markedly 
characteristic  of  certain  different  kinds  of  wanderers,  or  gipsies,  iu 
India.  From  this  we  conclude — hypothetical!}- — that  the  Jat 
warriors  were  supplemented  by  other  tribes :  chief  among  these  may 
have  been  the  Dom. 

The  Doms  area  race  of  gipsies  found  from  Central  India  to  the 
far  Northern  frontier,  where  a  portion  of  their  early  ancestry  ap- 
pear as  the  Douiarr,  and  are  supposed  to  be  pre-Aryan.  In  The 
People  of  India,  edited  by  J.  Forbes  Watson  and  J.  W.  Kaye 
(India  .Museum,  1868),  we  are  told  that  the  appearance  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  Doms  indicate  a  marked  difference  from  those 
who  surround  them  (in  Behar).  The  Hindoos  admit  their  claim  to 
antiquity.  Their  designation  in  the  Shastras  is  Sopuckh,  meaning 
dog-eater.  They  are  wanderers,  they  make  baskets  and  mats,  and 
are  inveterate  drinkers  of  spirits,  spending  all  their  earnings  on  it. 
They  have  almost  a  monopoly  as  to  burning1  corpses  and  handling 
all  dead  bodies.  They  eat  all  animals  which  have  died  a  natural 
death,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  pork  of  this  description. 
"•  Notwithstanding  profligate  habits,  many  of  them  attain  the  age 
of  eighty  or  ninety  ;  and  it  is  not  till  sixty  or  sixty-five  that  their 
hair  begins  to  get  white."  The  Domarr  are  a  "mountain  race, 
nomads,  shepherds,  and  robbers.  Travellers  speak  of  them  as 
"  gipsies."  A  specimen  which  we  have  of  their  language  would, 
with  the  exception  of  one  word,  which  is  probably  an  error  of  the 
transcriber,  be  intelligible  to  any  English  gipsy,  and  be  called  pure 
Romany.  Finally,  the  ordinary  Dom  calls  'himself  a  Dom,  his 
wife  a  Domni,  and  the  being  a  Dom,  or  the  collective  gipsvdom, 
Domnipana.  D  in  Hindostani  is  found  as  r  in  English  "gipsy- 
speech — e.tj.  doi,  a  wooden  spoon,  is  known  in  Europe  a3  rot.  .Now 
in  common  Romany  we  have,  even  in  London: — 

Rom   &  gipsv. 

Rotnni    A  gipsy  wife. 

Romnipen   Gipsydom. 

Of  this  word  rom  we  shall  have  more  to  say.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  are  in  the  Indian  Dom"  certain  distinctly- 
marked  and  degrading  features,  characteristic  of  the  European 
_  ~y,  which  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  habits  of  warriors,  and 
1  :  B  daring  Aryan  race  which  withstood  the  Caliphs.  Grubbing 
in  filth  as  if  by  instinct,  handling  corpses,  making  baskets,  eating 
carrion,  living  lor  drunkenness,  does  not  agree  with  anything  we 
can  learn  of  the  Jilts.  Yet  the  European  gipsies  are  all  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  "  horsey  "  like  the  Jats.  Is  it  not  extremely 
probable  that  during  the  "out-wandering"  the  Dom  com- 
municated his  name  and  habits  to  his  fellow-emigrants? 

The  marked  musical  talent  characteristic  of  the  Slavonian  and 
other  European  gipsies  appears  to  link  them  with  the  Luri  of 
Persia.  These  are  distinctly  gipsies;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
wanderers,  thieves,  fortune-tellers,  and  minstrels.  The  Shah-Xameh 
of  Firdusi  tells  us  that  about  the  year  420  a.d.,  Shankal,  the 
Maharajah  of  India,  sent  to  Behram  Gour,  a  ruler  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  dynasty  in  Persia,  ten  thousand  minstrels,  male  and  female, 
called  Luri.    Though  lands  were  allotted  to  them,  with  corn  and 


cattle,  they  became  from  the  beginning  irreclaimable  vagabonds. 
Of  their  descendants,  as  they  now  exist,  Sir  Ileury  Pottingcr 
says : — 

They  bear  a  marked  affinity  to  the  gipsies  of  Europe.  [Travels  in 
&  loochistan  and  Scinde,  p.  153].  They  speak  a  dialect  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, have  a  king  to  each  troupe,  and  are  notorious  for  kidnapping  and 
j  ill.  ring  Thar  priuupal  past  muss  arc  <lri.-'  in$  dMieing^  s&dt  nrasisv  . 
They  are  invariably  attended  by  half-a-dozen  oi  lnMrs  and  monkeys  that 
are  broke  in  to  perform  all  manner  of  grotesque  tricks.  In  each  company 
there  are  always  two  or  three  members  who  profess  ....  modes  of  divining 
■which  procure" them  a  ready  admission  into  every  society. 

This  account,  especially  with  the  mention  of  trained  bears  and 
monkeys,  identifies  them  with  the  Ricinari,  or  Lear-leading  gipsies 
of  Syria  (also  called  Nuri),  Turkey,  and  Roumania.  A  party  of 
these  lately  came  to  England.  We  have  seen  these  Syrian 
RiSinari  in  Egypt.  They  are  unquestionably  gipsies,  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  them  accompanied  the  early  migration  of 
Jats  and  Doms 

The  Nats  or  Nuts  are  Indian  wanderers,  who,  as  Dr.  J.  Forbes 
Watson  declares,  in  The  People  of  India,  "  correspond  to  the  Euro- 
pean gipsy  tribes,"  and  were  in  their  origin  probably  identical 
with  the  Luri.  They  are  musicians,  dancers,  conjurors,  acrobats, 
fortune-tellers,  blacksmiths,  robbers,  and  dwellers  in  tents.  They 
eat  everything,  except  garlic.  There  are  also  in  India  the  Banjari, 
who  are  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  "  gipsies."  They  are  travelling 
merchants  or  pedlars.  Among  all  of  these  wanderers  there  is  a 
current  slang  of  the  roads,  as  in  England.  This  slang  extends 
even  into  Persia.  Each  tribe  has  its  own,  but  the  general  name 
for  it  is  Rom. 

It  has  never  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  is  in  North- 
ern and  Central  India  a  distinct  tribe,  which  is  regarded,  even  by 
the  Nats  and  Doms  and  Jats  themselves,  as  peculiarly  and  distinctly 
gipsy.  We  have  met  in  London  with  a  poor  Mahometan  Hindoo 
of  Calcutta.  This  man  had  in  his  youth  lived  v.ith  these  wan- 
derers, and  been,  in  fact,  one  of  them.  He  had  als  :>,  as  is  common 
with  intelligent  Mahometans,  written  his  autobiography,  embody- 
ing in  it  a  vocabulary  of  the  Indian  gipsy  language,  This  MS. 
had  unfortunately  been  burned  by  his  English  wife,  who  informed 
us  that  she  had  done  so  "  because  she  was  tired  of  seeing  a  book 
lying  about  which  she  could  not  understand.''  With  the  assist- 
ance of  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
both  Hindustani  and  Romany,  this  man  was  carefully  examined. 
He  declared  that  these  were  the  real  gipsies  of-  India,  "  like 
English  gipsies  here."  "People  in  India  called  them  Trablus  or 
Syrians,  a  misapplied  word,  derived  from  a  town  in  Syria,  which 
in  turn  bears  the  Arabic  name  for  Tripoli.  But  they  were,  as  het 
was  certain,  pure  Hindoos,  and  not  Syrian  gipsies.  They  had  a 
peculiar  language,  and  called  both  this  tongue  and  themselves 
Rom.  In  it  bread  was  called  Mauro."  Mauro  is  all  over  Europe 
the  gipsy  word  for  bread.  In  English  Romany  it  is  softened  into 
maro  or  mon  o.  Captain  Burton  has  since  informed  us  that  mauro 
is  the  Afghan  word  for  bread  ;  but  this  our  ex-gipsy  did  not  know. 
He  merely  said  that  he  did  not  know  it  in  any-  Indian  dialect 
except  that  of  the  Rom,  and  that  Rom  was  the  general  slang  oi 
the  road,  derived,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  Trablus. 

These  are,  then,  the  very  gipsies  of  gipsies  in  India.  They  are 
thieves,  fortune-tellers,  and  vagrants.  But  whether  they  have  or 
had  any  connexion  with  the  migration  to  the  West  we  cannot 
establish.  Their  language  and  their  name  would  seem  to  indicato 
it ;  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  word  Rom,  like 
Dom,'  is  one  of  wide  dissemination,  Dutn  being  a  Syrian  gipsv 
word  for  the  race.  And  the  very  great  majority  of  even  English 
gipsy  words  are  Hindi,  with  an  admixture  of  "Persian,  and°  not 
belonging  to  a  slang  of  any  kind.  As  in  India,  ckuri  is  a  knife,  ndlc 
the  nose,  halia  hairs,  and  so  on,  with  others  which  would'  be 
among  the  first  to  be  furnished  with  slang  equivalents.  And  yet 
these  very  gipsies  are  Rom,  and  the  wife  is  a  Romni,m<l  they  rise 
words  which  are  not  Hindu  in  common  with  European  gipsies. 
It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  in  these  Trablus,  so  called 
through  popular  ignorance,  as  they  are  called  Tartars  in  Egypt  and 
Germany,  we  have  a  portion  at  least  of  the  real  stock.  It 
is  to  be  desired  that  some  resident  in  India  would  investigate  the 
Trablus. 

Next  to  the  word  Rom  itself,  the  most  interesting  in  Romany 
i3  Ziugan,  or  Tchenkan,  which  is  used  in  twenty  or  ^thirty 
different  forms  by  the  people  of  every  country,  except  England 
to  indicate  the  gipsy.  An  incredible  amount  of  far-fetched  eru- 
dition has  been  wasted  in  pursuing  this  philological  iynis-fatuus.. 
That  there  are  leather-working  and  saddle-working  gipsies  in 
Persia  who  call  themselves  Zingan  is  a  fair  basis  for  an  origin  of 
the  word;,  but  then  there  are  Tchangav  gipsies  of  Jat  affinity  in 
the  Punjab.  Wonderful  it  is  that  in  this  war  of  words  no 
philologist  has  paid  any  attention  to  what  the  gipsies  themselves 
say  about  it.  What  they  do  say  is  sufficiently  interesting,  as  it  is 
told  in  the  form  of  a  legend  which  is  intrinsically  curious  and 
probably  ancient.  It  is  giyen  ns  follows  in  The  People  of  Turkey 
by  a  Consul's  Daughter  and  Wife,  edited  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lano 
Poole,  London,  1878: — 

Although  the  gipsies  are  not  persecuted  in  Turkey,  the  antipathy  and 
disdain  felt  for  them  evinces  itself  inmauy  ways,  and  appears  to  be- founded 
upon  a  strange  legend  current  in  the  country.  Tins  legend  savs  that  when 
the  gipsy  nation  were  driven  out  of  their  country  and  arrived  at  Mekran 
I  they  constructed  a  wonderful  machine  to  which  a  wheel  was  attached.  ' 
From  the  context  of  this  imperfectly  told  slorv,  it  would  appear- 
as  if  the  gipsies  could  not  travel  further  until"  this  wheel  should 
revolve : — 

I     Nobody  appeared  to  be  able  to  turn  it,  till  in  the  midst  of  their  vain 
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efforts  some  evil  spirit  presented  himself  under  the  disguise  of  a  sage,  and 
informed  the  chief,  whose  name  was  Chen,  that  the  wheel  would  be  made  to 
turn  only  when  he  had  married  his  sister  Guin.  The  chief  accepted  the  ad- 
vice, the  wheel  turned  round,  and  the  name  of  the  tribe  after  this  incident 
became  that  of  the  combined  names  of  the  brother  and  sister,  Chenguin,  the 
appellation  of  all  the  gipsies  of  Turkey  at  the  present  day. 

The  legend  goes  on  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  this  un- 
natural marriage,  the  gipsies  were  cursed  and  condemned  by  a 
Mahometan  saint  to  wander  for  ever  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  myth — for  myth  it  is — is  very  apparent.  Chen 
is  a  Romany  word,  generally  pronounced  Chone,  meaning  the 
moon,  while  Guin  is  almost  universally  rendered  Gan  or  Kan. 
Kan  is  given  by  George  Borrowas  meaning  sun,  and  we  have  ourselves 
heard  English  gipsies  call  it  lean,  although  ham  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  right.  Chen-kan  means,  therefore,  moon-sun.  And  it  may 
be  remarked  in  this  connexion  that  the  Roumanian  gipsies  have  a 
wild  legend  stating  that  the  sun  was  a  youth  who,  having  fallen 
in  love  with  his  own  sister,  was  condemned  as  the  sun  to  wander 
for  ever  in  pmsuit  of  her  turned  into  the  moon.  A  similar  legend 
exists  in  Greenland  and  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  it  was  known 
to  tho  old  Irish.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  gipsies,  observing 
that  the  sun  and  moon  were  always  apparently  wandering,  should 
have  identified  their  own  nomadic  life  with  that  of  these  lumi- 
naries. It  may  be  objected  by  those  to  whom  the  term  "  solar 
myth  "  is  as  a  red  rag  that  this  story,  to  prove  anything,  must  first  be 
proved  itself.  This  will  probably  not  be  far  to  seek.  If  it  can  be 
found  among  any  of  the  wanderers  in  India,  it  may  well  be  ac- 
cepted, until  something  better  turns  up,  as  the  possible  origin  of 
the  greatly  disputed  Zingan.  It  is  quite  as  plausible  as  Dr. 
Miklosich's  derivation  from  the  Acingani — ' Aralyavot — "an  un- 
clean, heretical  Christian  sect,  who  dwelt  in  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia 
from  the  seventh  till  the  eleventh  century."  The  mention  of  Mekran 
indicates  clearly  that  the  moon-sun  story  came  from  India  before 
the  Romany  could  have  obtained  any  Greek  name.  And,  if  the 
Romany  call  themselves  Jengan,  or  Chenkan,  or  Zin-gan,  in  the 
East,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they  ever  received  such  a  name 
from  the  Gorgios  in  Europe. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 

IT  has  been  said,  and  said  very  truly,  that  he  is  a  bad  critic 
who  cannot  praise  one  thing  without  disparaging  something 
else.  In  the  lengthy  Rectorial  address  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
diversified  his  oratorical  efforts  in  his  recent  Scotch  tour  there  was 
a  good  deal  with  which  no  one  is  likely  to  find  much  fault.  There 
was,  indeed,  much  that  was  platitudinous,  and  not  a  little  that 
was  superficial.  But  it  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  make  ad- 
dresses of  this  kind  without  being  platitudinous  and  superficial ; 
and  those  few  men  have  not  usually  had  to  make  a  dozen  polemical 
speeches  during  their  time  of  preparation.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  thing  about  the  address  was  the  way  in  which,  even 
on  an  occasion  when  direct  political  reference  would  have  been  so 
unseemly  as  to  be  impossible,  the  speaker  could  not  avoid  those 
back  strokes  and  arriere-pensees  of  political  intention  which  are  so 
common  with  him.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  twice  over  in  his 
speech  denounced  the  "  idle  rich  "  class,  the  class  of  "  hybrid  and 
bastard  men  of  business,"  and  so  forth,  he  was  ostensibly,  and  no 
doubt  conscientiously,  denouncing  things  which  are  beyond  ques- 
tion evil.  It  is  not  well  that  any  one,  rich  or  poor,  should  waste 
opportunities  of  mental  culture ;  and  the  institution  of  "  guinea- 
pigs,"  as  they  have  been  denominated,  is  not  an  institution  that 
any  Briton  takes  pride  in.  But,  as  these  things  and  persons  were 
denounced,  it  was  impossible  not  to  remember  that  those  very 
same  classes,  or  rather  classes  which  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  imaginative 
classification  receive  the  same  uncomplimentary  epithets  and 
attributes,  have  been  more  than  once  indicated  as  constituting  no 
small  part  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
favourite  political  plans.  The  country  gentlemen,  the  men  "  gal- 
lant by  courtesy  and  perhaps  by  nature,"  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment of  both  Houses,  and  the  other  anathematized  species,  are,  after 
all,  but  slightly  tainted  with  the  vice  of  guinea-pigging ;  they  are 
very  deeply  and  generally  infected  with  the  more  unforgivable 
disease  of  want  of  sympathy  with  Gladstonism. 

This,  however,  was  the  only  deviation  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
(though  it  was  evident  enough  that  "  sea  was  his  wrath  yet 
working  after  storm ")  permitted  himself  from  the  regular  lines 
of  an  academic  discourse.  But  within  those  lines  he  made  one 
fling  which  can  hardly  be  passed  over  without  notice,  and  which 
suggests  the  remark  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In 
praising  the  Scotch  Universities  he  took  occasion  to  cast  very 
decided  censure  on  those  of  England.  The  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  were  "  normal :' 
Universities  ;  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  could  not  claim  that 
title.  For  in  Glasgow  and  its  sister  institutions  everybody  was  a 
working  bee.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  teachers  did  not 
always  teach,  and  the  taught  very  often  learnt  nothing.  There 
were,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  a  great  many  men  both  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge  who  did  not  read,  who  indeed  made  no  pre- 
tence of  reading.  There  were  few  or  none  such  at  Glasgow.  In 
part,  no  doubt,  this  assertion  simply  sprang  from  the  highly 
imaginative  idea  of  Scotch  Universities  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
common  with  many  other  persons  whose  fixed  residence  is  south 
of  the  Tweed,  entertains.  There  is  a  vague  notion,  sedulously 
filtered  in  certain  quarters,  that  the  Scotch  Universities  are  the  | 


last  homes  of  struggling  mental  culture  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
ancient  joke,  cultivates  the  Muses  on  a  little  oatmeal  and  works 
for  the  sake  of  working.  The  fact3  are  curiously  different.  The 
English  Universities  have  been  injuriously  called  mere  High 
Schools ;  the  Scotch  Universities  are,  in  fact  and  in  deed,  very 
little  else.  Accident,  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  other  causes,  have  left  Scotland  with  hardly  any 
endowed  institutions  for  what  is  now  called  secondary  education. 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who  probably  knows  as  much  about  Scotch 
education  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  thinks  this  a  grave  misfortune  to  the 
country,  and  has  given  a  melancholy  opinion  to  the  effect  that, 
if  Fettes  College  instead  of  Heriot's  Hospital  had  been  founded  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  whole  social  history  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  changed.  As  it  is,  however,  the  Universities 
have  had  to  do  the  work  of  grammar  schools,  and  it  is  much  to 
their  credit  that  they  have  done  it  as  well  as  they  have.  It  has 
not  been  done  without  a  good  deal  of  jealousy,  as  is  testified  by 
the  tradition  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  formally  peti- 
tioned, not  long  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  against  the 
introduction  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  the  High  School  of  that 
city.  But  it  has  been  done,  and  on  the  whole  creditably  enough. 
The  work,  however,  is,  properly  speaking,  scholastic  and  not 
academical,  and  the  aims  of  the  students,  though  not  very  laud- 
able, are  not  of  the  most  exalted.  In  England,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  the  Church,  no  profession  requires  University  train- 
ing, and  a  very  large  majority  of  professional  men  go  without  it. 
In  Scotland,  partly  owing  to  public  opinion  and  partly  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  means  of  acquiring  any  but  the  most  rudimen- 
tary education,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  With  the  exception  of  a 
certain  numbers  of  "  writers,"  almost  all  professional  men,  not  to 
mention  schoolmasters,  who  are  in  Scotland  almost  a  profession,  go 
as  a  matter  of  course  through  one  or  other  of  the  Universities.  In 
their  course  they  do  not  of  necessity,  or  indeed  usually,  learn 
much  more  than  a  fairly  educated  fifth-form  boy  at  a  good 
English  grammar  school,  and,  except  for  a  certain  feeling  of 
camaraderie,  they  experience  hardly  any  of  the  moral,  social,  and 
intellectual  influences  which  are  associated  with  a  University 
career  in  England.  In  mentioning  these  facts,  to  the  truth  of 
which  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  bear  witness,  we 
are  not  throwing  the  slightest  stigma  upon  Scotland.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  much  to  her  credit  that,  with 
small  means  and  with  a  very  imperfectly  organized  system  of 
education,  results  so  good,  as  far  as  they  go,  have  been  attained. 
But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  comparison  which 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a3  others  have  done,  seeks  to  draw  between  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  University  students  in  Scotland  and  in 
England  is  altogether  misleading,  and  that  the  very  community  of 
name  enjoyed  by  the  two  classes  of  institutions  is  of  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  mislead. 

There  is,  however,  one  special  point  in  whicli  this  misconcep- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  has  helped  him  to  fall  into  a  mistake 
which  is  even  graver  than  this  general  error.  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
gratulates the  Scotch  Universities  on  not  possessing  a  class  of  idle, 
non-reading  students ;  and  he  intimates  that  the  authorities  of 
English  Universities  who  have  to  do  with  this  unhealthy  element 
ought  to  get  rid  of  it  as  far  as  possible.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  this  a  most  mischievous  doctrine.  It  is,  no  doubt,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  general  misconception  already  exposed. 
The  Scotch  Universities  have  none  of  those  gilded  youth  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  like  to  banish  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
not,  as  he  implies,  because  of  the  severe  atmosphere  of  high 
thinking  and  plain  living  which  prevails  in  them,  but  from  much 
more  simple  causes.  Such  students  have  already  obtained  at 
school  all  that  a  Scotch  University  could  give  them.  They  do 
not  need  preparation  for  special  professions,  and  general  academical 
culture  the  institution  hardly  offers.  The  indefinable  influence, 
half  moral,  half  intellectual,  varying  no  doubt  from  time  to  time 
in  character  and  strength,  but  never  yet  abolished,  which 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  exercise  upon  their  foster-children,  does 
not  exist  in  a  Scotch  University.  We  gather  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  prefer  that  it  should  not  exist  in  an 
English  one.  Fortunately,  however,  it  does  still  prevail,  and 
hundreds  of  young  men  yearly  undergo  it,  though  they  may  take 
no  honours,  win  no  prizes,  hardly  even  perhaps  read  for  their 
degree.  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  those  with  whom  he  has  lately  acted, 
are"  not  very  fond  of  the  testimony  of  foreigners,  perhaps  because 
the  testimony  of  foreigners  not  unfrequently  goes  against  them ; 
but  every  qualified  and  careful  observer  of  English  life  from  the 
outside  has  noted,  and  with  approval,  the  distinctive  character  which 
this  University  education,  often  extending  by  a  kind  of  subtle  con- 
tagion to  persons  who  have  not  directly  enjoyed  it,  casts  over 
English  gentlemen.  They  are  not  bookish  ;  they  are,  indeed,  gene- 
rally very  much  the  reverse ;  they  do  not,  like  their  fathers,  quote 
Horace  and  Tacitus  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  they  possess, 
as  a  rule,  something  indefinable  which  separates  them  as  much  from 
the  mere  landholder  of  France  and  Germany  as  it  does  from  the 
mere  commercial  and  professional  man  of  the  same  countries.  That 
this  something  is  really  determined  for  the  most  part  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Universities  is  beyond  question.  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
remarks,  if  they  have  any  meaning,  amount  to  a  recommendation 
that  this  humanizing  influence  should  be  removed  from  the  very 
persons  who  want  it  most.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that 
for  an  idle,  wealthy,  and  not  particularly  gifted  young  man,  London 
or  Paris  or  Monte  Carlo  would  be  a  healthier  place  ot  sojourn 
than  Oxford  and  Cambridge  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one,  we  can  only  say  that  among  persons  qualified  tojudge 
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he  is  probably  alone  in  that  opinion.  If,  without  considering  the 
individuals,  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Universities 
to  be  rid  of  them,  we  dissent  from  this  opinion  as  decidedly  as 
from  the  other.  It  will  occur,  indeed,  to  most  people  that  the 
facts  are  curiously  against  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  very  case  which 
he  has  himself  chosen.  For  the  young  men  of  the  wealthier 
classes  in  Scotland  do  not  go  without  this  iutluence,  though  the 
Universities  of  their  country  are  unable  to  supply  it  to  them.  They 
simply  come  to  England,  and  supplement  the  imperfect  arrange- 
ments of  their  own  country  by  the  help  of  those  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  disapproves.  To  the  more  gifted  and  hard-working  of 
them  the  Scotch  Universities  occupy  the  place  of  preparatory 
schools;  by  the  less  gifted  and  less  hard-working  they  are 
avoided,  and  the  English  University  course  is  taken  instead. 
The  consequence  is  that  Scotland,  instead  of  being  in  a 
superior  condition,  is  in  a  condition  distinctly  inferior  to 
that  of  England,  though  the  close  connexion  of  the  two 
makes  the  inferiority  of  little  practical  importance.  Were  Scot- 
land and  England  separate  countries,  with  the  academical  arrange- 
ments of  each  remaining  in  their  present  state,  Scotland  would 
present  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  in  whose  social  arrangements  the 
higher  mental  culture  and  the  classes  of  most  power  and  wealth  were 
altogether  divorced.  In  England,  despite  the  many  drawbacks  to 
our  system  of  education,  this  divorce,  at  least,  has  not  taken  place. 
Whatever  may  once  have  been  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  pre- 
sence of  some  scores  of  extravagant  and  idle  persons  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  exercises  no  deleterious  influence  on  the  studies  or 
morals  of  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the 
genius  of  the  place  exercises  on  all  but  the  lowest  minds  an  autho- 
rity which  may  be  hard  to  define,  which  is  often  little  visible  at  the 
time,  but  which  may,  and  does,  make  itself  felt  in  after  life  to 
the  advantage  of  the  individual  and  of  the  social  life  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  Were  the  authorities  of  the  two  Universities  to 
take  any  steps  in  the  direction  whieh  Mr.  Gladstone  recommends, 
beyond  what  discipline  and  decency  require,  they  would  be  com- 
mitting a  fatal  mistake,  and  would  be  guilty  of  a  gran  rifiuto  as  re- 
gards their  duties  towards  the  State.  The  ideal  University,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  examiners  and 
examinees,  of  lecturers  and  audiences.  It  is  indeed  founded  on 
arts,  but  is  by  no  means  exclusively  occupied  with  them.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  diffuse  culture,  or  at  least  to  offer  it  to  all  classes  by  all 
means  and  in  all  ways.  Certainly  it  is  not  least  concerned  with 
those  whose  wealth  and  station  enable  them  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  mental  and  social  life  of  their  time.  Any  other 
^iew  than  this  is  wholly  illiberal  and  mistaken,  and  (if  anything 
could  surprise  Mr.  Gladstone's  readers  and  hearers)  altogether 
astonishing  in  one  who  has  held  such  relations  to  the  English 
Universities  as  have  been  held  by  the  present  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty mav  be  found  bv  simply  comparing  the  events  of  1 865  and 
1879. 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN  IN  LONDON  LODGINGS. 

IT  might  be  supposed  that  novelists  had  by  this  time  availed 
themselves  of  every  possible  and  conceivable  scene  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  have  over  and  over  again  described  the 
palaces  of  royalty,  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  the  prairie,  the  desert,  the  hunting  field,  the  sea 
an  calm  and  storm,  the  rectory,  the  prison,  and  even  the  scaffold  ; 
but  there  is  a  scene  familiar  to  many  people  which  they  have 
hitherto  somewhat  neglected — namely,  the  West  End  lodging- 
house.  It  is  true  that  they  have  often  described  the  miserable 
iittic  in  which  the  wife,  neglected  by  her  husband,  is  found  dying 
of  starvation,  and  the  wretched  lodging  in  which  the  knave  of  the 
story  lies  down  to  die  and  reveals  his  dark  story  of  sin  and  shame. 
It  is  common  enough  also  to  find  descriptions  of  the  bachelor 
lodgings  of  fast  young  men,  with  their  luxurious  divans  and 
pictures  of  actresses,  in  which  the  occupants  breakfast  at  mid- 
day in  gorgeous  garments  of  Eastern  fabric,  and  smoke  scented 
nargilehs ;  but  novelists  seem  to  have  missed  the  comfortable 
lodgings  so  common  in  Mayfair,  in  which  country  people  often 
take  up  their  quarters  for  a  few  days  or  weeks.  As  there 
is  always  a  peculiar  charm  about  beautiful  scenery  which 
has  not  yet  been  appropriated  by  the  British  tourist,  so  there 
is  an  attraction  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  in  a  scene  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  appropriated  by  novelists.  In  an  hotel 
we  feel  that  we  have  read  about  the  whole  thing  again  and 
again.  We  have  read  about  the  waiter,  we  have  read  about  the 
Utble  d'hote,  and  even  about  the  people  who  sit  next  to  us  at  that 
meal.  The  chambermaid,  the  boots,  and  the  bill  have  all  figured 
in  romances  which  we  have  read  at  one  time  or  another ;  and  in 
hotels,  whether  British  or  foreign,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  novel-writers.  In  comfortable  lodgings 
it  is  different.  There  we  feel  ourselves  safe  against  all  chance 
of  exciting  or  romantic  episodes,  which  is  not  a  small  bless- 
ing. The  entire  surroundings  of  a  lodging-house  are  ungenial 
to  romance,  and  there  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  the  heroic  in 
furnished  apartments.  Yet  many  people  pass  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  lodgings  at  one  time  or  another,  and  to  many  of  us  life  in 
lodgings  is  full  of  associations. 

A  great  frequenter  of  lodging-houses  is  the  country  gentleman 
who  does  not  possess  a  London  house.  In  the  season  he  pro- 
bably takes  a  house  for  three  or  four  months ;  but,  when  he  has 


occasion  to  come  up  to  town  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  he 
usually  takes  up  his  quarters  in  lodgings.  With  many  such 
the  coming  up  to  London  to  choose  a  house  for  the  season 
is  a  regular  event,  and  with  a  large  number  of  dwellers 
in  the  country  it  is  a  custom  to  take  a  week's  shopping  and 
theatre-going  once  or  twice  during  the  winter.  People  of  this 
kind  generally  frequent  some  lodging-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mayfair,  where  they  are  almost  as  much  at  home  as  in 
their  own  houses.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proceeding 
is  entirely  devoid  of  romance,  a  week  spent  in  one's  favourite 
lodging-house  is  a  pleasant  variety,  if  nothing  more.  We  will 
suppose  that  you  come  up  from  the  country  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  You  half  regretted  leaving  your  comfortable  home,  and 
the  trees  and  hedgerows  silvered  with  snow  seemed  to  look  re- 
proachfully at  you.  You  were  almost  inclined  to  think  that 
you  had  made  a  mistake  as  you  crawled  through  London 
in  the  frosty  fog,  with  a  cab-horse  of  exceptionally  slow  paces. 
The  middle  of  the  streets  looked  black  and  dismal,  and  dirty 
snow  was  swept  into  heaps  at  the  sides.  Your  wife  was  chilly, 
and  it  occurred  to  you  that  to  have  her  laid  up  with  a  cold  in 
lodgings  might  be  far  from  agreeable.  Now,  however,  that  you 
have  arrived  at  your  destination,  things  assume  a  different  aspect 
altogether.  You  can  at  once  warm  yourself  by  the  fire  with- 
out having  to  chatter  commonplaces,  as  you  would  if  you  had 
just  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  friend  ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
servant  coming  to  you  with  any  tale  of  woe,  as  might  be  the 
case  if  you  were  entering  your  own  home;  and  there  is  not 
even  the  conventional  hotel  waiter  to  trouble  and  torment 
you  about  the  question  of  dinner.  The  keeper  of  the  lodging- 
house  knows  your  ways  and  your  wants,  and  you  have  no 
need  to  disturb  yourself  as  to  any  arrangements  whatever. 
He  pays  the  cabman,  unpacks  your  portmanteau,  and  ar- 
ranges your  clothes ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  amuse 
yourself.  Taking  out  of  your  travelling-bag  some  books  and 
magazines  that  you  never  can  find  time  to  read  at  home,  you  esta- 
blish yourself  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  by  a  fire  made  of  coal 
such  as  you  never  get  in  the  country,  and  enjoy  yourself  with- 
out fear  of  disturbance.  In  due  time  a  cloth  is  laid  with  wonder- 
fully little  fuss  on  a  small  round  table,  at  which  you  and  your 
wife  sit  down  to  a  snug  little  dinner.  There  is  a  sociability  about 
this  arrangement,  after  the  solemnity  of  the  dining-room  table  at 
home,  even  when  reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits,  which  puts  you 
into  a  good  humour  before  you  taste  your  food.  When  the  dinner 
comes,  there  is  enough,  without  any  wearying  superfluity ;  and 
your  wife  finds  it  pleasant  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  with  the  ordering 
of  which  she  has  had  nothing  to  do.  The  wines  are  supplied  by 
your  own  wine  merchant,  the  dishes  are  those  for  which  your 
observant  host  knows  you  have  a  special  weakness,  and  the  cooking 
is  very  fair,  if  not  absolutely  perfect.  There  is  no  place  in 
England  where  you  can  get  hotter  meat  or  vegetables  than  in 
London,  and  this  is  specially  noticeable  after  you  have  been  for  a 
length  of  time  in  thecountry,  however  good  your  butcher,and  how- 
ever clever  your  gardener.  If  disposed  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the 
evening,  you  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  your  club ;  or,  if  your 
wife  wishes  to  go  to  a  theatre,  there  are  plenty  within  easy  reach. 
When  the  morning  comes  you  can  get  up  when  inclined  and  order 
your  breakfast  before  finishing  your  toilet,  which  will  ensure  its 
appearance  by  the  time  you  are  ready  for  it.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  delightful  in  this  to  the  married  man  who  has  settled 
down  to  the  stern  regularities  of  a  well-conducted  household,  and 
wives  are  generally  quite  ready  to  participate  in  these  pleasures  of 
naughty  bachelor  life.  When  one  goes  out  for  a  morning's  shop- 
ping it  is  to  find  oneself,  as  it  were,  "  in  the  middle  of  everything," 
and  even  to  gaze  into  the  shop  windows  is  a  relief  after  the  quiet 
of  the  country.  Then  to  wander  about  London  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  are  no  calls  to  be  paid  or  "  drums"  to  be  endured 
conveys  a  sense  of  freedom  similar  to  that  experienced  by  a  grown 
man  when  be  revisits  the  school  of  his  youth.  Neither  husband 
nor  wife  has  any  social  or  other  duties  to  separate  them.  They 
go  together  to  buy  Christmas  presents  for  their  children,  and  they 
visit  some  large  and  cheap  shop  in  order  to  procure  a  stock  of  odds 
and  ends  for  the  annual  school  children's  Christmas-tree.  When 
they  have  a  little  spare  time  they  pay  a  call  on  one  or  two  of  their 
most  intimate  friends,  but  itis  without  the  least  formality  or  ceremony. 
Only  a  few  of  their  best  friends  are  made  aware  of  their  presence 
in  London ;  so  they  have  no  regulation  callers,  although  a  friend 
or  two  comes  to  see  them  in  a  pleasant  and  familiar  manner. 
Lodging-house  life  is  spent  in  quite  a  little  world  of  its  own.  The 
crossing-sweeper  is  an  old  friend,  but  he  only  knows  one  as 
"  the  gentleman  who  lodges  at  number  twenty-five."  He  is  quite 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  one  has  spent  three  months  of  each  of 
the  last  ten  years  at  some  house  or  other  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  his  crossing.  One  has  a  regular  set  of  tradesmen  close  to  one's 
lodgings,  to  whom  one  never  goes  except  when  occupying  these 
same  lodgings.  Lastly,  there  is  the  well-known  post-office,  the 
only  post-office  in  which  one  posts  one's  own  letters. 

We  wish  that  all  associations  connected  with  life  in  London 
lodging-houses  were  bright  and  agreeable.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture.  Country  people's  visits  to  London 
lodgings  are  not  always  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  pleasure. 
Too  often  the  winter  expedition  to  the  favourite  old  haunt  is 
made  in  order  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  best  London  doctors. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  even  when  this  is  the  case,  the  end  is  happy 
if  the  beginning  i3  gloomy.  The  great  man  poohpoohs  the  lugu- 
brious forebodings  of  the  country  practitioner.  The  lungs  are 
sound,  and  the  cough  is  only  caused  by  catarrh.    The  supposed 
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organic  disease  is  pronounced  to  be  merely  a  temporary  derange- 
ment. A  little  prudence,  a  mild  tonic,  and  plenty  of  amusement 
without  fatigue  will  put  everything  right.  But  sometimes  it  is 
otherwise.  The  distinguished  medical  man  says  he  cannot 
pronounce  a  definite  opinion  until  he  has  had  the  patient  for 
several  weeks  under  his  treatment.  We  have  known  a  certain 
patient  who  was  accompanied  by  his  doctor  in  search  of  lodg- 
ings before  a  serious  operation.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  said 
the  physician,  to  find  a  room  which  would  have  a  certain  kind 
of  light  at  a  particular  hour — namely,  the  time  appointed  for  the 
operation.  The  bed  must  be  in  a  particular  position,  and  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  room  must  be  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  doctor.  All  this  was  very  like  making  the  necessary  pre- 
parations in  cold  blood  for  one's  own  execution. 

A  patient  soon  grows  weary  of  time  spent  in  even  the  happiest 
specimens  of  London  lodgings.  The  sofas  are  seldom  suited  to 
an  invalid,  though  fortunately  there  is  no  difficulty  in  hiring 
couches  made  specially  for  people  out  of  health.  The  bedrooms  are 
usually  dark,  and  the  dressing-rooms  are  small  and  cramped.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  good  invalid  cooking  in  a  lodging- 
house,  and  although  it  is  easy  to  procure  any  kind  of  essences, 
turtle  soup,  or  other  food  suitable  for  invalids  prepared  in  tins, 
a  patient  soon  grows  tired  of  them.  It  is  in  the  little  luxuries  and 
minor  comforts  so  necessary  in  illness  that  lodging-houses  most 
signally  fail.  Then  the  streets  in  which  lodgings  are  gene- 
rally found  seem  to  be  those  most  patronized  by  street-musicians, 
and  they  often  form  short  cuts  from  one  great  thoroughfare  to 
another.  One  sitting-room  is  all  very  well  when  you  are  out 
nearly  all  day  and  often  all  evening  ;  but  it  becomes  monotonous, 
if  not  stuffy,  when  you  are  obliged  to  spend  all  your  time  in  it 
except  that  which  you  give  to  sleep.  When  you  lie  for  hours  and 
days  even  in  the  cleanest  and  best-furnished  lodgings,  you  discover 
neglected  nooks  and  corners  which  you  would  not  otherwise 
notice.  The  vulgarity  of  the  decorations  irritates  you,  and  the 
ornaments  almost  drive  you  to  distraction.  If  you  are  the  nurse 
and  not  the  patient,  you  are  perpetually  feeling  the  want  of  some 
little  comfort  for  your  charge  which  cannot  be  procured. 

It  often  happens  that  country  gentlemen  and  their  wives  have  no 
choice  but  to  spend  their  Loudon  season,  or  semi-season,  in  lodg- 
ings. There  may  be  nothing  so  safe  as  land,  but  rents  are  not  always 
paid,  and  farms  are  sometimes  thrown  upon  landlords'  hands.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  go  to  lodgings  for 
six  weeks  than  to  take  a  house  for  three  months.  It  is  certainly  doing 
a  London  season  under  difficulties,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
time  thus  spent  will  be  unenjoyable.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  return  the  hospitalities  of  all  your  friends  in  lodgings  ;  but  you 
may  do  a  great  deal  by  entertaining  them  at  Richmond  or  Green- 
wich, or  placing  part  of  a  box  at  the  opera  at  their  disposal.  This 
may  not  appear  a  very  economical  system  for  an  impoverished 
landlord,  but  at  the  worst  it  is  cheaper  than  taking  a  house  and 
entertaining  largely  at  home.  Altogether,  we  think  that  many 
people  in  the  world  are  more  to-be  pitied  than  country  gentlemen 
in  carefully  chosen  London  lodgings. 


THE  DECCAN  RYOT  ACT. 

THE  Government  of  India  may  be  congratulated  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  important  stage  iu  the  solution  of  the 
most  troublesome  administrative  problem  with  which  in  recent 
times  it  has  been  called  to  deal.  Eur  many  years  past  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  in  the  central  and  less  favoured  portions  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  has  been  the  topic  of  local  complaint, 
of  long  and  protracted  investigation,  and  of  those  vigorous  official 
controversies  in  which  Indian  statesmen  are  occasionally  allowed 
to  emulate  the  spirit-stirring  conflicts  of  Parliamentary  warfare. 
Of  late,  too,  the  shrill  voice  of  English  philanthropy  has  made 
itself  heard  amid  the  din  of  battle ;  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
Deccan  Ityot,  the  apathy  of  a  stolid  administration,  the  hopeless 
misery  of  debtors  and  the  monstrous  greed  of  stony-hearted 
creditors,  have  been  delineated  with  all  the  picturesque  exagger- 
ation and  inaccuracy  to  which  the  writers  of  sensational  magazine- 
articles  claim  a  prescriptive  right.  Two  very  sensible  aud  in- 
teresting discussions  in  the  Viceroy's  Council  have  placed  the 
matter  in  an  intelligible  light,  and  have  resulted  in  a  measure 
which,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  will  deal  effectively  with 
some  of  the  causes  of  that  deplorable  poverty  into  which  a 
portion  of  the  agricultural  class  appears  to  have  sunk. 
Several  of  the  circumstances  which  have  brought  about 
this  unfortunate  result  are  beyond  legislative  control. 
No  law,  for  instance,  can  prevent  the  ill  effects  on  an 
improvident  population  of  a  sudden  inflation  of  prices  which 
carries  them  to  unaccustomed  wealth,  followed  by  an  equally 
sudden  depreciation  which  leaves  them  worse  oil'  than  ever. 
Previously  to  aud  during  the  American  war  the  people  of  the 
Deccan  experienced  such  a  rise  ;  agricultural  produce  rose  to  more 
than  three  times  its  former  price,  and  the  agriculturist  believed 
himself  safely  harboured  in  an  Eldorado  where  he  might  indulge 
iu  extravagance  and  idleness  to  his  heart's  content.  Then  followed 
a  sudden  fall  in  prices,  and  between  1S66  and  1S74  the  cost  of  1 
agricultural  produce  sank  to  its  original  level.  With  a  purely 
agricultural  community  this  implies  a  contraction  of  wealth  which 
only  a  well-established  habit  of  economy  and  that  far-sightedness  ! 
which  education  alone  engenders,  could  successfully  confront ;  but  J 
"■•sightedness  and  economy  were  exactly  the  qualities  in  which  | 


the  Deccan  Ryot  was  most  conspicuously  wanting,  and  large 
numbers  no  doubt  paid  the  penalty  of  misplaced  confidence  in 
ephemeral  wealth.  Other  causes  contributed  to  aggravate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  an  impoverished  community  ;  the  population,  following 
close  upon  increased  means  of  subsistence,  had  largely  increased,  and 
in  some  places  pressed  too  heavily  on  the  resources  of  a  barren  and  ill- 
watered  soil.  At  the  same  time  great  public  works — railways,  roads, 
and  bridges — which  had  givenremunerative  employment  to  thousands 
of  labourers,  reached  completion,  and  their  close  tended  to  glut  an 
already  overstocked  labour-market.  To  crown  all  other  troubles, 
the  seasons  of  the  last  three  years  have  been  deplorable  ;  and  the 
loss  of  crop — amounting  to  many  millions  sterling — has  no  doubt 
taxed  the  resources  of  the  agricultural  community  to  a  dangerous 
and  too  often  fatal  degree.  Large  numbers,  it  must  be  feared, 
succumbed  to  the  miseries  of  the  time  ;  still  larger  numbers — in 
some  instances  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  population — are  deep  in 
the  books  of  a  money-lending  class,  itself  too  hard  pressed  to  be- 
otherwise  than  exacting,  and  as  stony-hearted  as  every  money-lender 
invariably  becomes  who  sees  his  capital  and  profits  alike  imperilled. 
Despite  these  gloomy  incidents,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  on  th» 
highest  local  authority,  that  substantial  reasons  exist  for  believing 
that  the  evils  which  attract  so  much  attention  are  partial  and 
temporary  :  that  the  land-tax  of  the  districts  in  question  is  excep- 
tionally light ;  that  the  selliug  price  of  land  increases ;  that  large 
classes  are  making  their  way  to  a  prosperity  before  unattainable  -r 
and  that,  though  that  prosperity  is  not  so  marked  or  so  uncheckered 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  more  favoured  as  to  soil  and  cli- 
mate, still  *'  the  condition  of  the  Deccan  peasantry  is  improving, 
and  goes  on  prospering  and  to  prosper,  in  a  rude  but  substantial 
way.'' 

Meanwhile  the  admitted  evils  of  the  case  are  sufficiently  grave 
to  call  for  exceptional  legislation,  and  the  remedies  upon  which,, 
after  long  deliberation,  the  Government  of  India  has  resolved,  are 
such  as  certainly  commend  themselves  to  common  sense. 
One  is  to  give  the  people  cheaper  and  more  humble  tribunals,  as 
close  as  possible  to  their  homes,  and  to  prescribe  for  these  tribunals- 
a, procedure  under  which,  without  needless  form,  delay,  or  tech- 
nicality, the  merits  of  their  petty  squabbles  (and  the  vast  majority 
of  Indian  suits  are  nothing  more)  may  be  patiently  weighed  and 
justly  decided.  At  present  the  Deccan  appears  to  be  but  badly  off 
in  this  respect: — "Out  of  4,650  villages,  only  29  per  cent,  are 
within  10  miles  of  their  Court,  35  per  cent,  are  from  10  to  20 
miles,  24  per  cent,  are  from  20  to  30  miles,  and  12  per  cent,  be- 
tween 30  and  60  miles."  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  ryot  who  hears  of  a  suit  against  him 
frequently  leaves  it  to  its  fate,  and  that  half,  and  sometimes  three- 
fourths,  of  the  decisions  are  passed  in  the  absence  of  the  defen- 
dant. The  hardship  must  be  serious ;  for  there  were,  so  Mr.  Hope, 
the  author  of  the  recently-passed  Act,  informed  the  Council, 
no  less  than  37,000  suits  disposed  of  in  1S76  in  the 
four  districts  concerned.  Most  of  these  suits  are  for  sums  so 
trilling  as  to  demand  the  very  simplest  and  cheapest  mode  of  in- 
vestigation. Of  the  i.j  million  of  suits  filed  annually  in  British 
India,  85  per  cent,  are  for  sums  under  SI.,  and  44  per  cent.,  or 
630.000,  are  for  sums  under  2L,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  suits 
filed  in  the  Deccan  were,  Mr.  Hope  observed,  for  sums  under  2L, 
and  half  for  sums  under  105.  Yet  for  these  insignificant  sums  the 
Bombay  peasant  is  liable  to  be  dragged  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
his  home,  exposed  to  all  the  ' '  delay,  cost,  and  harshness  "  of  a  civil 
suit,  and  to  be  summoned  as  often  as  the  caprice  of  the  judge  or 
the  contrivance  of  the  opposite  party  may  happen  to  dictate.  In 
the  neighbouring  Presidency  of  Madras  quarrels  of  this  petty  de- 
scription are  settled  on  the  spot  by  humble  village  tribunals  with- 
out expense  or  delay.  No  one,  we  should  think,  could  question 
the  expediency  of  extending  a  similar  system  to  Bombay.  Another 
of  the  new  changes  is  to  give  finality  to  the  decisions  of  the  court* 
in  the  case  of  petty  suits,  aud  to  curtail  the  right  of  appeal,  which 
prevails  at  present  to  a  needless,  and  even  an  injurious,  extent. 
The  delay  experienced  in  the  decision  of  these  appeals  contrasts 
absurdly  with  the  unimportance  of  the  suits,  and  speaks  but  ill  for 
the  arrangements  of  the  Bombay  courts.  At  the  close  of  1872  it 
was  found  that  of  3,191  appeals  pending,  "  615,  or  one-fifth,  were 
two  years  old,  1S3  were  three  years  old,  31  were  in  their 
fourth,  8  in  the  fifth,  and  5  in  the  sixth  year  of  their  ex- 
istence." When,  in  addition  to  this  delay,  we  take  into- 
account  court  expenses  amounting  to  more  than  13  per  cent., 
and  the  probability  of  a  second  appeal  on  a  poiut  of  law,  it  becomes 
evident  that  to  an  humble  litigant  the  present  condition  of  the  law 
must  often  be  tantamount  to  an  absolute  denial  of  justice.  This 
state  of  things  the  Government  of  India  proposes  to  remedy  by  a 
system  of  perambulating  ollicials,  who  will  supervise  the  various 
tribunals  by  local  inspection,  and  supply  the  place  of  appeal  by 
revision,  whenever  the  occasion  appears  to  demand  it. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  procedure  of  the  tribunals  in  petty 
cases  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  simplified,  and  their  usefulness  increased, 
is  by  the  exclusion  of  paid  advocates,  aud  by  emphasizing,  with 
more  distinctness  than  the  present  law  allows,  the  Court's  duty  of 
going  in  every  instance  into  the  merits  of  the  case, "  looking  behind 
the  bond,"  and  in  fact  obliging  the  suitor,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  documentary  evidence,  to  satisfy  the  judge  that  his 
claim  is  not  only  legally  just,  but  morally  and  equitably  such  as 
the  Court  ought  to  be  invited  to  enforce.  Some  indistinctness 
appears  to  have  prevailed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Indian 
tribunals,  .as  courts  of  equity,  were  at  liberty  to  go  into  other  than 
the  precise  legal  questions  involved,  and  especially  to  look  at 
other  than  documentary  evidence  in  cases  in  which  the  execution 
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of  a  deed  was  admitted.  This  indistinctness,  which  never  oiurbt 
to  have  been  allowed  to  exist,  is  now  happily  removed.  The 
luckless  peasant  who,  under  the  strong  compulsion  of  pressing 
•want  or  impending  imprisonment,  has  put  bis  hand  to  an  instru- 
ment of  which  probably  he  but  imperfectly  realized  the  real  im- 
port, will  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  all  the  circumst'.nces 
of  the  case  and  of  demanding  the  application  of  all  those  equitable 
considerations  which  every  civilized  system  of  jurisprudence 
enacts  as  to  transactions  in  which  a  skilful  and  powerful  creditor 
as  confronted  with  an  ignorant,  improvident,  and  necessitous 
borrower. 

Tho  saiuo  object  will,  wo  may  hope,  be  achieved  by  the  creation 
of  officials  styled  Conciliators,  whose  duty  it  will  be,  when  a  de- 
cree has  been  obtained,  to  confront  the  parties  and  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  claim,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  expense,  delay,  and  harassment  incidental  to  the  enforced  exe- 
cution of  a  decree.  Nothing  can  really  be  more  deplorable  than 
tho  cases  which  Mr.  Hope  brought  forward  as  instances  of  the 
hardships  which,  as  the  law  now  stands,  may  be  indicted  on  a 
weak  or  timorous  judgment-debtor  by  an  unscrupulous  creditor  or 
a  careless  court.  In  "many  cases,  it  appears,  the  application  for 
execution  is  merely  an  instrument  for  bringing  an  ignoraut  debtor 
to  terms,  often  far  more  severe  than  the  legal  relations  between  the 
parties  would  justify,  but  conceded  from  the  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  resistance  to  a  powerful  antagonist.  Another  improper  use  to 
which  execution  is  often  put  is  for  bringing  tictitious  claims  against 
persons  whose  property  is  not  really  in  suit.  Even  where  the  claim 
is  just,  the  costs  of  execution  are,  Mr.  Hope  informed  the  Council, 
enormous,  averaging  22k  per  cent,  on  the  amount  recovered. 
"  What  with  frauds,  costs,  &c,  some  decrees  are  a  standing  pro- 
perty to  the  holder."  In  one  case  a  decree  was  executed  nine 
times,  with  the  result  of  leaving  the  original  sum  unabated ;  and 
in  one  part  of  the  distressed  districts  it  was  found  that  there  were 
3,000  decrees  of  more  than  seven  yeavs'  standiug,  and  involving 
more  than  37,000/.,  remaining  on  the  Court-books  unexecuted. 
The  e*il  seems  certainly  a  grave  one,  and  calls  for  a  stringent 
remedy  ;  our  only  doubt  would  have  been  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  remedy  proposed. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  discussion  was  the  admission 
by  several  members  of  the  Government  that  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  Indian  peasant's  indebtedness  was  to  be  found  in  an  admin- 
istrative rule  which  the  Act  leaves  unaltered.  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  introduced  everywhere  throughout  India  the  system  of 
moderate  assessments,  regularly  enforced,  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  season  and  the  crops.  In  good 
3'ears,  accordingly,  the  land  revenue  is  a  mere  song ;  but  in  bad  seasons 
it  becomes  a  crashing  burden  under  which  an  impoverished  com- 
munity sinks  in  complete  exhaustion.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that 
the  Indian  Government  is  examining  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  contemplates  the  introduction  of  a  more  elastic  system, 
xmder  which. the  collections  of  the  year  would  fluctuate  according 
to  the  existing  resources  of  the  country.  So  serious  a  change 
would,  of  course,  involve  wide  inquiries  and  mature  deliberation, 
and  would  probably  in  the  first  instance  be  carried  out  only  ten- 
tatively in  a  few  exceptionally  distressed  localities.  Meanwhile 
the  new  law  for  the  Deccan  is  likely  to  prove  a  substantial  boon, 
and  to  serve  as  precedent  for  similar  measures  of  relief  on  future 
occasions.  The  Indian  Government,  in  acknowledging  its  respon- 
-*ibility  for  widespread  and  deep-seated  pauperism,  has  added  a 
serious  item  to  a  list  of  duties  already  formidably  long.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  responsibility  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  that  its  frank  admission  i3  the  first  step 
towards  the  proper  discharge  of  a  class  of  State  obligations  to 
which  the  administrators  of  the  country  have  hitherto  been  hardly 
sufficiently  alive. 


THE  PAROCHIAL  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  CHANGES. 

"J^O  one,  except  the  lawyers,  can  feel  any  personal  liking  for 
^  ecclesiastical  litigation  •,  and  even  the  ardour  of  their  passion 
must  sensibly  cool  as  the  practice  broadens  slowly  down  from  pre- 
cedent to  precedent  by  which  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  either 
does  not  appear  at  all  or  appears  only  to  conduct  his  case  in  person. 
The  very  Secretary  of  the  Church  Association  himself  may  be  reason- 
ably assumed  to  become,  from  4  p. sr.  to  10  a.m.  daily,  and  all  day  on 
Sur.dap,  as  sensible  as  the  rest  of  his  neighbours.  If  he  believes 
in  the  efficacy  of  imprisonment  pro  salute  animm  at  all,  he  probably 
believes  it  only  in  his  official  capacity  and  during  office  hours. 
The  rest  of  the  world  laughs  at  it  as  an  obsolete  superstition  at  all 
lours  and  on  all  occasions.  Yet  still  the  ridicule  or  the  censure  of 
thoughtful  men  does  not  remove  the  obstruction  which  blocks  the 
way  and  produces  the  existing  deadlock ;  and  the  story  in  Papias 
about  Judas  Iscariot  and  the  waggon  has  its  definite  modern 
illustration,  which  we  should  be  very  weil  pleased,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  deal  with  in  the  easy  style  of  a  recent  version  of 
the  original  story.  Judas,  the  anonymous  critic  tells  us,  "  could 
not  pass  where  a  chariot  easily  passed,  and  was  crushed  by 
the  chariot " — by  what  chariot  being  not  evident  to  the  reader. 
The  "waggon"  of  Papias  "slowly  going  by,*'  however  mythi- 
cal as  a  tradition,  is  sufficiently  typical  of  the  lumbering  car- 
riage— or  miscarriage — of  the  law  which  neither  the  so-called 
"  Judas  Iscariots "  of  contemporary  controversy  nor  quiet  way- 
farers of  less  prominent  mark  know  how  to  pass  or  to  avoid. 
Whether  the  difficulty  is  to  be  escaped  by  widening  the  road  or 


by  breaking  up  the  waggon  is  not  immediately  apparent,  and  our 
present  object  is  not  to  suggest  a  solution  so  much  as  to  state  soma 
of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  If  we  may  vary  for  a  moment 
the  illustration,  there  are  the  rival  vans  of  the  English  Church 
Union  and  the  Church  Association  meeting  from  opposite  direc- 
tions in  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  spectacle  of  their  respective  drivers  standing  in  the  middle  and 
abusing  each  other,  beyond  some  unedifying  amusement  to  lounging 
anil  moro  or  less  profane  onlookers. 

In  the  last  generation  a  great  deal  of  heat  was  called  forth  by  a 
discussion  on  the  morality  of  taking  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  "  in 
a  non-natural  sense,"  and  a  large  party,  without  perhaps  going 
deeply  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  declared  that  this  was  a  very 
shocking  thing  to  do.  One  of  the  Articles  happens  to  open  with 
a  statement  which  to  ordinary  minds  would  seem  incapable  of  any 
non-natural  sense,  or  of  any  sense  save  one.  "  It  is  not  necessary 
that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  and  utterly 
like."  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  blunders  into  which 
ordinary  minds  unassisted  are  prone  to  fall.  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary," in  its  true  and  natural  sense,  must  mean,  as  we  are 
compelled  by  experience  to  conclude,  "  it  is  necessary  " ;  at  any  rate 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  Lord 
Penzance.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  proposition  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  sense ;  "  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers, 
and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times, 
and  mens  manners  "  ;  the  true  meaning  of  which  statement  would 
seem  to  be  that  they  must  not  be  changed  at  all,  three  centuries  or  so 
not  counting  as  "  times," and"  men's  manners"  in  England  having 
remained  the  same  and  unaltered  during  that  period.  Ordinary 
minds  may  nevertheless — and  there  are  many  such  minds  in  the 
world — fail  to  appreciate  or  accept  this  ingenious  and  almost  con- 
clusive reasoning,  and  may  obstinately  adhere  to  common-sense 
definitions  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies,  times,  and  places.  There 
is  really  much  to  be  said  on  this  view  of  tho  case.  Taking  the 
category  of  "  place  alone,  it  may  be  urged  that  "all  places"  in 
England,  or  even  in  London,  are  not  one  and  the  same  "  place  " ; 
and  that  perhaps  "  it  is  not  necessary  "  that  "  ceremonies  "  in  the 
Black  Country  and  Brighton,  or  in  Ragfair  and  Mayfair,  "  be  one 
and  utterly  like."  And  among  the  changes  of  times  and  men's 
manners  within  very  recent  memory,  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
recognized  by  the  most  superficial  observer  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements is  that  which  distinguishes  the  past  and  present  rela- 
tions of  an  English  churchman  to  his  "  parish  church." 

By  an  obvious  necessity  of  tradition,  the  ordinary  worship  had 
centred  in  the  place  which  was  the  centre  of  what  is  now  called 
"  local  self-government  ;  and  when  in  the  changes  of  history  the 
days  of  compulsory  church-going  and  of  "  tuning  the  pulpits  "  had 
arrived,  the  parish  church  was  the  legal  place  of  meeting  where  men 
must  needs  "  answer  to  their  names  and  save  their  fines."  The  drill 
of  the  Reformed  Establishment  was  impossible  on  any  other 
plan  ;  and  the  exigencies  of  Church  and  State  alike  required  that 
parishioners  should  be  stayed  from  wandering  after  strange 
preachers,  and  that  non-parochial  communicants  should  be  pre- 
sented and  reclaimed.  Upon  a  basis  so  established  and  maintained 
during  the  Stuart  times  it  was  natural  that  the  leaders  of  the 
great  Oxford  movement,  who  in  the  outset  fell  back  ecclesiasti- 
cally on  the  Caroline  Church,  should  take  their  stand.  The 
parish  church  was  the  centre,  the  parish  boundary  the  limit,  from 
which  and  wdthin  which  they  exercised,  according  to  their  high 
and  spiritual  ideal,  "  the  cure  of  souls."  The  "  mission  "  of  each 
parochial  clergyman  was,  in  their  view,  to  his  parishioners,  to 
them  only,  and  to  them  all ;  and  this  "  mission  "  was  committed 
to  him  by  virtue  of  the  apostolical  succession,  and  was  in  its 
essential  character  divine.  In  opposition  to  this  recognition  of 
parochial  charge  and  pastoral  duty  they  were  met,  face  to  face, 
by  the  congregational  system,  which  had  been  an  outgrowth  in 
the  main  of  the  Evangelical  movement.  The  Evangelical  sought 
to  "  sit  under  a  Gospel  ministry  " ;  if  in  his  parish  church,  so 
much  the  better;  he  had  not  so  far  to  go.  The  High  Church- 
man, on  the  contrary,  exhorted  every  one  to  go  to  his  parish 
church,  disclaiming  and  discouraging  the  thought  of  a  personal 
following,  strong  in  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  and  awaiting  the 
true  result  in  time. 

It  was  a  high  aim,  bnt  unattainable.  "  Times  and  men's 
manners  "  were  against  its  realization,  and  the  English  liberty  of 
choice  and  action  as  represented  by  the  congregational  system  has 
since  been  cordially  recognized  and  deliberately  accepted  in  the 
most  complete  manner  by  High  Churchmen,  and  especially  by 
those  of  their  advanced  section  who  are  commonly  known  as 
"  Ritualists."  The  tradition  has  "  been  changed  " ;  and  the  change 
is  so  distinctly  seen  to  be  a  rule  of  peace  that  even  the  old  pre- 
scription of  social  courtesy,  which  regarded  the  encouraging  or  per- 
mission of  non-parochial  worship  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  poaching, 
has  been  waived  by  men  of  all  parties  alike.  The  parochial  boun- 
dary is  now  a  limit  of  organization,  within  which  the  "  machinery" 
moves ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  limit  of  church  attendance  or  even 
of  pastoral  care. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  ancient  parishes  by  subdivision  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes,  while  the  civil  unity  remains  unbroken,  has  contri- 
buted another  important  element  to  the  general  process  of  change. 
In  former  days,  if  an  Englishman  Knew  to  what  parish  he  paid 
rates  in  his  capacity  of  householder,  he  knew  also  to  what  parish 
he  belonged  as  a  Churchman.  At  present,  in  London  or  in  any 
large  town,  he  can  only  obtain  this  kuowledge  either  by  chance  or 
by  instructed  inquiry.  He  may  by  accident  light  on  a  "  Parish 
M  igaziue,"  with  a  lithographed  plan  of  St.  Undccimilla's  on  the 
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cover  ;  or  be  may  take  bis  bearings  at  the  Diocesan  Registry  on 
payment  of  a  fee,  and  at  No.  10  Whitehall  Place  without  one. 
But  ?ion  cuivis  homini  continyit.  in  eitber  case.  The  subdivision  of 
parishes  has  been  and  is  carried  out  without  either  asking  the  con- 
sent of  parishioners  beforehand,  or,  save  through  the  esoteric  and 
mysterious  pages  of  the  London  Gazette,  notifying  to  them  the 
fact  afterwards.  If  the  new  parish  were  always  and  simply  one 
portion  of  the  original  and  civil  whole,  the  complexity  would  be 
less  entangled  than  it  is  in  fact ;  but  the  "  Consolidated 
Chapelry,"  or  new  ecclesiastical  parish  carved  out  and  pieced 
together  from  two,  three,  and  even  four  old  parishes,  interferes  to 
make  the  puzzle  almost  hopeless  of  solution.  It  is  a  wise 
child  of  the  Established  Church  who  knows  his  own  mother  in  a 
large  town,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  Churchman  does 
not  attempt  to  find  her  out,  but  selects  her  according  to  bis  own 
convenience,  his  theological  or  ecclesiastical  line3  of  thought,  his 
chances  of  finding  sufficient  accommodation  for  bis  family,  or  his 
aesthetic  and  musical  preferences.  Sometimes  be  chooses  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  compares  the  financial  advantages  of  pew 
rent  or  offertory  ;  and  sometimes  he  estimates  the  respective  num- 
bers of  the  collections  demanded  by  St.  Peter  and  of  those  which 
will  satisfy  St.  Paul.  Altogether  it  ma}'  be  fairly  alleged  as  a 
general  proposition  that,  except  in  the  rural  parishes,  the  church  in 
which  every  man  worships  is  chosen  at  bis  private  discretion,  and 
is  not  imposed  on  him  by  any  written  or  unwritten  law.  It  is  not 
in  the  rural  parishes  that  the  difficulties  of  our  time  have  practically 
arisen,  and  the  problems  which  await  solution  have  been  accurately 
described  as  "  urban." 

We  believe  that  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  have  made  provi- 
sion for  the  assignment,  under  certain  contingencies  and  conditions, 
of  historical  parish  churches  in  London  for  the  use  of  Welshmen, 
and  perhaps  of  other  congregations  of  Christians.  It  would  surely 
be  but  a  moderate  advance  upon  this  line  of  liberality  and  toleration 
to  recognize  the  rights,  here  and  there,  of  churches  in  which  the 
"  traditions  and  ceremonies  "  are  not  "  one  and  utterly  like  "  with 
those  of  the  church  in  the  next  street.  A  stray  worshipper  might 
indeed  come  in  and  find  a  vestment,  a  posture,  an  odour,  or  a  tone  not 
familiar  to  bis  experience,  and  so  not  exactly  to  bis  taste.  Pos- 
sibly ;  but  so  also,  when  a  late  popular  preacher  some  twenty 
years  ago,  gazing  and  pointing  down  from  a  London  pulpit  into  the 
rectory  pew  below,  exclaimed,  "  I  see  you  all,  you  damned  souls, 
down  there,"  the  occupants  of  that  particular  seat  might  not  have 
admired  his  style.  The  preacher  meant  nothing  personal ;  it  was 
only  his  way  of  rhetorically  emphasizing  a  point  of  his  doctrine. 
Sermons,  like  ceremonies,  "  at  all  times  have  been  divers,"  without 
any  great  barm  coming  of  it. 

For  the  few  words  which  we  have  yet  to  write  we  crave  the 
indulgence  of  our  readers.  Close  at  our  hand,  still  wrapped  with 
other  relics  in  their  original  cover,  dated  September,  i  S 1 5,  and 
inscribed  "  From  the  Field  of  Battle,  Waterloo,"  is  the  stock  of 
an  English  soldier.  It  is  a  rigid,  hard,  and  heavy  construction  of 
leather  and  canvas,  and  its  fastening  has  been  roughly  broken.  No 
doubt  such  a  regulation  fetter  had  once  its  design  and  value  as  a 
protection  to  the  throat  against  sabre-cuts,  however  deservedly 
later  military  experience  has  pronounced  against  its  use.  There  is 
no  sign  or  stain  upon  this  memorial  of  a  great  struggle  to  indicate 
that  its  gallant  wearer  had  fallen,  and  its  wrenched  fastening 
rather  points  to  the  inference  that  he  had  himself  torn  it  off  as  the 
day  went  on,  believing  then,  as  the  whole  army  believes  now,  that 
he  could  fight  much  better  without  it. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THE  Cattle  Show  of  what  is  still  called  the  Smitbfi  eld  Club 
came  off  this  week  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  Three 
times  has  the  venerable  Society  changed  its  exhibition  place  since 
it  was  set  a-going  some  eighty  years  ago,  in  a  very  modest  way. 
First  it  removed  from  Srnithfield  to  the  Barbican;  next  it  had  its 
domicile  in  Baker  Street,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  as  a  sort  of 
annexe  of  the  joyous  fancy  fair  whither  children  fiock  for  their 
Christmas  purchases;  and  now  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  per- 
manently established  in  the  suburban  quarters  which  seem  far  more 
suitable.  Since  the  year  1798  the  breeding  of  fat  stock  has  been 
developed  amazingly,  but  especially  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation.  And,  according  to  all  appearances,  it  is  likely  to  go 
on  increasing,  even  should  the  prices  which  have  been  enriching 
breeders  and  butchers  be  affected  by  competition  with  America 
and  the  Continent.  The  British  Isles,  with  their  vast  extent  of 
fragrant  hill  pastures,  with  their  great  stretches  of  rich  meadow 
laud,  and  their  broad  enclosures  in  the  fertile  midlands,  must 
always  be  very  much  of  a  grazing  country,  even  should  the 
farmers,  in  the  face  of  falling  markets,  not  devote  them- 
selves mainly  to  cattle  raising,  throwing  corn  overboard.  The 
Irish  farmers,  in  particular,  have  always  made  the  best  part 
of  their  profits  by  feeding  fat  beasts  in  the  fogs  and  bogs  of 
their  island.  And  in  England  the  business  of  the  cattle-breeder 
has  become  a  fancy,  and  almost  a  fashion.  The  country  gentleman, 
whatever  bis  rank  or  status,  is  generally  more  or  less  of  a  farmer  ; 
if  bo  does  not  look  after  bis  Hocks  and  herds  himself,  he  confides 
them  to  the  care  of  a  trustworthy  bailiff.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
local  agricultural  club;  associates  not  unfrequently  with  his 
tenantry,  or  the  tenant-farmers,  at  their  dinners ;  officiates  as 
steward  or  president  of  the  society,  coming  down  of  course  with  a 
handsome  subscription ;  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  show-yard  on  the 


annual  opening  day,  punching  ribs  and  fingering  hocks  scientific- 
ally. If  he  is  not  really  an  expert,  he  pretends  to  superficial 
knowledge,  which  is  very  much  the  same  thing  so  far  as  popularity 
is  concerned.  But  many  of  our  country  squires,  and  some  of  our 
very  greatest  nobles,  are  as  excellent  judges  as  they  are  enterprising 
speculators.  There  are  wealthy  magnates  in  Russia  and  South- 
Eastern  Europe  who  own  enormous  expanses  of  pastoral  domain, 
and  are  far  richer  in  flocks  than  the  Patriarchs  or  the  Bedouins. 
But  they  leave  the  breeding  and  crossing  entirely  to  the 
superintendence  of  herdsmen  or  shepherds,  who  walk  in. 
the  good  old  ways,  generation  after  generation,  contenting- 
themselves  with  spending  the  proceeds  of  their  sales.  The 
English  landed  gentleman,  on  the  contrary,  probably  takes  a 
lively  personal  interest  in  his  home  farm.  He  has  the  pedigree  of 
his  best  animals  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  so  indeed  he  well  may 
have,  considering  the  prices  that  he,  or  his  father,  has  paid  for 
their  progenitors.  He  undertakes  pilgrimages  to  distant  auctions, 
carrying  his  cheque-book  in  his  pocket ;  and  bids  freely  against  all 
competitors  for  any  of  the  lots  he  may  fancy.  Nothing  gives 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  take  an  intelligent  guest  for  a  stroll 
through  his  meadows  and  round  his  fields ;  and  we  may  add  that 
there  are  few  prettier  sights  to  be  seen  on  a  summer's  day.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  fallow  deer  are  not  ornamental,  as  they  cross 
the  grass  under  the  boughs  of  the  oaks  in  the  shadows  of  the 
ancestral  park,  or  languidly  brush  the  flies  from  their  flanks  with 
their  horns  as  they  stand  at  gaze  half  buried  in  the  luxuriant 
bracken.  But  a  noble  herd  of  high-bred  cattle  gives  one  the 
sense  of  their  combining  the  useful  with  the  picturesque ;  and 
when  their  shapes  are  as  good  as  their  substance  is  solid, 
they  may  show  picturesquely  enough  in  all  conscience.  Nor  is- 
it  much  less  agreeable  to  make  the  round  of  a  well- 
managed  farm  where  the  owner  buys  and  breeds  as  a  pure 
matter  of  business.  Probably  be  has  his  own  favourite  herd  of 
Shorthorns,  Herefords,  or  Durhams,  as  the  case  may  be.  He 
prides  himself  before  all  things  on  its  purity  of  race,  and  is  as 
punctiliously  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  crossing  as  any  long- 
descended  German  noble  with  his  sixteen  quarterings.  He  has 
studied  the  subject  of  artificial  foods  experimentally,  and  fancies 
that  he  knows  precisely  when  to  be  liberal  and  when  to  stint.  The 
consequence  is  that  his  pet  beasts  gladden  the  very  soul  of  the 
connoisseur,  while  even  the  amateur  sees  much  to  admire  in  them, 
although  he  may  have  a  notion  that  figure  has  been  sacrificed  to. 
flesh.  But  then  the  owner  will  tell  you  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
about ;  he  has  made  a  name  for  himself  among  the  cattle  salesmen 
and  butchers  which  almost  ensures  him  liberal  profits  in  any  case  ; 
and,  moreover,  be  has  the  honours  of  the  show-yard  before  bis  eyes, 
which  may  bring  him  enhanced  gains  and  reputation.  He  may 
plume  himself  too  on  the  idea  that  he  is  the  benefactor  of  his 
country;  for  no  nation  in  Europe,  or  in  America  for  that  matter, 
can  match  the  best  English  beef  and  mutton.  "  British  "  beef,  we 
say,  for  the  Northern  Scotch  breeders  claim  the  foremost  place, 
and  generally  carry  the  highest  prizes  at  Islington.  There  is  some- 
thing of  romance  to  the  thoughtful  gourmand  in  the  sight  of  those 
black-polled  beauties  from  Aberdeenshire  or  Angus,  who  may  be 
bis  fellow-passengers  in  a  train  from  the  North.  They  awaken 
memories  of  many  a  sumptuous  banquet  where  the  sirloins  of 
their  forefathers  formed  the  pieces  de  resistance ;  and  who  knowa 
which  individual  in  that  loosely-packed  truck  load  may  not  come 
to  the  highest  honour  in  a  week  or  two  by  offering  the  baron  to- 
the  Royal  sideboard  at  Christmastide  ? 

One  man  must  go  to  the  wall  where  another  wins,  and  it  is  sad  to- 
think  how  many  legitimate  ambitions  have  been  balked  in  the  com- 
petition that  has  been  decided  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  Some  portly 
farmer  has  been  paying  assiduous  attention  to  an  animal  which  he 
has  regarded  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  It  may  have  been  reared  through, 
its  calfkood  by  a  couple  of  wet  nurses,  and  been  fed  ever  since 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  gracing  the  board  at  the 
Mansion  House.  It  has  been  carefully  housed  against  the  weather,  to 
the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  and  has  been  tenderly  nursed 
through  sickness  by  relays  of  watchers  sitting  up  with  it  through  the 
night.  It  has  been  so  judiciously  dieted  that  you  can  almost  picture 
to  yourself,  through  its  glossy  hide,  the  artistic  blending  of  the  lean 
and  the  fat.  When  forwarded  per  train,  under  charge  of  its  special 
guardian,  it  had  given  every  promise  of  realizing  its  splendid 
destinies.  But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  mortal  aspirations !  It  came 
to  Islington,  it  was  seen,  and  examined,  but  it  failed  to  conquer. 
It  may  have  been  injustice ;  it  may  have  been  oversight.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  failed  to  take  a  prize  at  all,  and  merely  came  in 
for  bare  commendation.  It  is  little  consolation  to  the  master  who 
came  up  to  witness  its  triumph  aud  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  his  admiring  friends,  that  he  sold  it  subsequently  for  a  round 
sum  to  a  famous  butcher,  aud  that  it  will  be  displayed  from  a 
shop-front  decked  out  in  blue  ribbons,  with  an  inscription  that 
publishes  the  name  of  its  breeder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  happy 
owner  of  the  successful  candidate,  who  has  carried  off  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  show-yard,  adds  an  inch  or  so  to  his  stature  when 
he  returns  to  bis  home  from  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  and  has  serious 
thoughts,  on  the  strength  of  his  honours,  of  standing  for  the  agri- 
cultural interest  in  his  division  of  the  county. 

Nor  can  anything  be  much  more  pleasantly  suggestive  than 
a  stroll  round  the  Islington  Exhibition,  even  to  those  who 
are  no  special  admirers  of  stock  except  in  the  shape  of 
haunches  and  sirloins.  The  list  of  exhibitors  is  graced  bv  the 
highest  in  the  land,  from  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
downwards.  That  Shorthorn  was  bred  on  the  home  farm  at 
Windsor;  and  he  reminds  you  of  summer  wanderings  through 
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the  Park,  of  luncheons  at  the  "  Wheatsheaf  "  on  Virginia 
Water,  of  rabbits  popping  out  and  into  the  thickets  of  bramble, 
of  beds  of  water  lilies  floating  on  the  stagnant  pools  in  the 
cool  shadows  of  the  trees,  of  the  crow  of  pheasants  as  they  fly  , 
up  to  roost  in  the  copses,  as  the  sun  is  sloping  toward  the  west. 
That  noble  Hereford  steer,  with  the  graceful  heifer  hard  by,  was  , 
bred  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Saudringham ;  and  they  revive  , 
remembrances  of  September  days  among  the  partridges,  on  the  I 
sunny  and  sandy  farms  of  Norfolk.  They  carry  you  further  afield 
besides,  to  their  own  western  county,  which,  because  of  the  too 
constant  drip  of  its  climate,  offers  a  variety  of  the  most  volup- 
tuous landscapes  in  England.  Nowhere  do  the  meadows  or  the 
••holms"  bear  such  hay  crops,  as  they  well  may,  considering 
how  often  they  are  flooded  when  the  rivers  choking  in  the 
reaches  after  heavy  rains  flow  backwards  over  their  banks  in 
a  natural  irrigation.  Nowhere  are  there  denser  masses  of  foliage, 
or  such  hedges  shooting  out  into  such  coverts  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  their  luxuriant  growth.  And  yet  there  is  warm  sun- 
shine between  the  showers,  and  the  orchards  are  loaded  with 
blossoms  in  the  spring  and  weighed  down  with  ruddy  fruit  in  the 
autumn  ;  while  the  hops,  though  they  scarcely  rank  so  high  in  the 
markets,  are  to  the  full  as  picturesque  as  those  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Sussex  Weald.  These  Durhams  take  you  in  the  spirit  to  the 
County  Palatine,  which,  with  some  of  the  finest  castles  of  feudal 
England,  still  retains  much  of  its  natural  beauty,  sadly  cut  about  as 
it  is  by  coal  mines  and  blast  furnaces ;  while  among  the  polled 
black  cattle  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  Aberdeenshire  or  Angus,  as 
you  look  upon  the  hard  but  honest  features  and  listen  to  the 
North-country  Doric  of  the  herdsmen.  Those  long-horned  West 
Highland  beasts,  staring  strangely  through  their  shaggy  front 
locks,  sent  up  by  such  Northern  breeders  as  Sir  "William  Gordon 
dimming  and  "the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  are  the  embodiment  of  your 
associations  with  tours  in  "  the  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy 
wood,"  among  the  lochs  and  the  surf-beaten  mountains  of  the 
Western  Highlands.  So  with  the  sheep.  You  recognize  the 
forms  and  almost  the  faces  that  used  to  be  familiar  to  you  in 
your  grouse  beats  upon  the  moors,  where,  by  the  way,  with 
the  shepherds  and  the  collies  who  tended  them,  they  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  unavoidable,  but  intolerable,  nuisauce.  Those 
others  bring  to  your  memory  Beachy  Plead  and  the  Sussex  Downs, 
or  the  slopes  of  Snowdon,  seen  in  mist  or  sunshine,  or  the  green 
hills  of  the  borderland  in  the  Vales  of  Ettrick  or  Yarrow,  or  the 
brown  heather  on  the  banks  of  some  Highland  salt-water  lake, 
where  the  patches  of  verdure  in  the  corries  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Even  the  pen3  of  pigs,  reposing  on  their 
beds  of  straw,  and  unequal  even  to  grunting  without  strenuous 
effort,  have  a  touch  of  the  poetry  of  association  in  them.  For 
they  remiud  you  of  snug  homesteads  in  Berks  or  Wilts,  seen  in 
the  glorious  reflection  of  the  evening  sky,  when  the  setting  sun  is 
gilding  the  wheat-stacks  and  casting  its  glow  over  the  orange  of 
the  lichens  on  the  tiles.  We  are  content  to  leave  to  our  daily 
contemporaries  the  task  of  treating  the  winter  Cattle  Show  from 
the  strictly  practical  and  agricultural  point  of  view.  It  seems  to 
us  that  to  persons  with  only  a  vague  general  knowledge  of  such 
matters  there  may  be  both  profit  and  pleasure  in  neglecting  the 
catalogue,  and  giving  yourself  up  to  the  guidance  of  an  ill-regu- 
lated fancy  as  you  go  the  round  of  the  stalls  with  the  mere  idea  of 
enjoying  yourself. 


INFALLIBILIST  MIXI1IIZERS. 

WE  have  often  had  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  marked  change  of  tone,  not  only  in  political  but  in  re- 
ligious matters,  between  Leo  XIII.  and  his  predecessor.  And  we 
observe  that  the  Roman  Correspondent  of  the  Standard,  which  is 
generally  the  best  informed  of  the  daily  papers  on  foreign  eccle- 
siastical new3,  though  not  free  now  and  then  from  serious  mistakes, 
lias  all  along  confirmed  our  view.  Of  the  Pope's  "  sincere  and 
consistent  wish  to  deal  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  *  there  can,  as  our  contemporary  observed  the 
other  day,  be  no  sort  of  doubt.  It  has  been  illustrated  at  once  in 
Germany,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Belgium  ;  and,  how- 
ever beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  may  be  the 
direct  and  diplomatic  results  achieved  in  these  countries  by 
the  altered  line  of  Papal  policy,  it  has  not,  as  will  appear 
presently,  made  a  favourable  impression  in  all  quarters. 
Those  who  at  the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council  opposed  the 
infallibilist  dogma,  and  predicted  the  inconvenient  consequences 
likely  to  ensue,  may  observe  perhaps  with  surprise,  if  not  with 
satisfaction,  how  curiously  and  how  speedily  their  predictions  even 
now  are  being  fulfilled.  It  was  argued  by  opponents  of  the  dogma, 
amid  the  sneer3  of  its  passionate  defenders,  that  it  would  render 
all  General  Councils  superfluous  for  the  future.  If  the  Opinion 
lately  presented  to  the  Pope  by  the  Cardinals  whom  he  had  form- 
ally consulted  as  to  the  reassembling  and  continuance  of  the  Vati- 
can Council  is  correctly  reported,  the  fears  of  the  Opposition  are 
more  than  justified  by  the  event.  Not  only  will  there  bo  no  need 
for  any  future  Council,  but  the  resumption  of  the  present  Council, 
which  was  broken  oft'  in  the  middle,  and  its  formal  dissolution  are 
also,  in  their  Eminences'  judgment,  quite  superfluous.  It  is  much 
as  if  an  English  Sovereign  should  not  only  resolve  henceforth 
to  govern  without  any  Parliament,  but  should  allow  the  existing 
Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  as  usual  at  the  close  of  its 
first  year's  session,  to  die  a  natural  death — which  was  also  to  be 


the  death  of  Parliamentary  Government  altogether — without  even 
going  through  the  form  of  dissolving  it.  This  modest  suggestion, 
as  we  said  before,  is  something  more  than  a  fulfilment  of  the 
Cassandra  prophecies  of  the  Opposition ;  they  had  hardly  antici- 
pated, or  at  least  they  did  not  venture  to  predict,  that  the  very 
"  Sacred  Ecumenical  Synod,"  in  which  they  were  themselves 
taking  part,  would,  as  soon  as  the  much  coveted  dogma  had  been 
extorted  from  it  amid  solemn  protests  from  a  dissentient 
minority,  be  treated  as  a  mere  rabble  of  "  dispersed  "  bishops, 
whom  it  was  neither  "  urgent :'  nor  expedient  to  reassemble,  not  a 
Council  who  could  claim  even  the  barren  compliment  of  a  formal 
dissolution.    The  Opinion,  as  reported,  runs  thus  : — 

Their  Eminences  affirm  that,  halting  to  tlic  infallibility  of  the.  Pope  in 
matters  of  faith,  t  here  is  no  absolute  urgency  for  a  Council,  and  as  regards 
the  subsidiary  question  where  such  Council  should  beheld,  they  declare  that 
in  the  present  state  of  things  the  Council  could  not  be  held  in  Rome,  while 
as  to  any  place  abroad  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

But  in  another  way  too  the  anticipations  freely  expressed,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  Council  Chamber,  by  opponents  of  the  dogma 
are  already  in  process  of  fulfilment.  It  was  broadly  hinted  that 
the  Jesuits  and  "  the  true  Catholics,"  as  the  Civilta  Cattolica  called 
them,  who  wished  the  Council  to  proclaim  Infallibility  and  the 
Syllabus,  were  not  wholly  free  from  a  certain  arrib-e  pensSe  of  their 
own.  They  wished  the  Pope  to  be  infallible,  much  as  the  first 
Napoleon  wished  him  to  be  omnipotent,  because  they  reckoned  on 
Papal  infallibility  being  always  wielded  in  their  own  interests. 
The  Jesuit  divines  desired  to  convert  the  world,  or  such  portion 
of  it  as  might  be  deemed  worthy  to  retain  the  name  of 
Catholic,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus,  and  as  some  of  those 
doctrines  are  to  ordinary  apprehension  very  far  from  being  self- 
evident,  no  handier  way  of  achieving  the  result  could  be  devised 
than  to  place  all  alike  on  the  same  foundation  of  an  authority 
"  irreformable  "  and  divine.  And  so  long  as  Pius  IX.  reigned, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  they  had  reckoned  without  their  Pope. 
The  Syllabus  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  a  Jesuit  compilation,  and 
reflected  the  teaching  sedulously  inculcated  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  in  the  leading  Jesuit  organs.  The  writers  in  the 
Civilta,  erected  by  a  Papal  Brief  into  a  special  corporation,  received, 
if  not  the  inspiration  of  Pius — for  profane  persons  thought  they 
inspired  him — certainly  his  solemn  and  explicit  sanction  for  their 
work.  In  those  days  Papal  infallibility  was  a  very  comprehensive 
term.  Theologians  might  perhaps  be  suffered  to  investigate  for 
controversial  purposes  the  strict  limits  of  an  ex  cathedra  decision, 
when  the  inconvenient  arguments  of  a  Protestant  or  Liberal 
Catholic  about  e.g.  the  formal  condemnation  of  Galileo's  "  heresy  " 
had  to  be  met  by  some  ingenious  paradox.  But  for  "  true 
Catholics  "it  was  enough  to  know  that  the  Pope -had  spoken; 
to  permit  themselves  to  scrutinize  too  minutely  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  his  utterances,  to  distinguish  in  their  practice 
or  even  in  their  own  minds  between  what  was  and  what 
was  not  binding  on  the  conscience,  was  a  treason  not  to 
be  endured.  "  We  must  not,"  said  a  great  preacher,  "  per- 
mit ourselves  the  irreverent  disloyalty  of  distinguishing  in 
him  and  in  his  office  what  we  may  consider  human  from 
what  we  must  acknowledge  as  divine."  To  seek  to  curtail  the 
range  of  ex  cathedra  decisions — except  in  controversy  with  out- 
siders— was  to  "  minimize,"  and  minimizers  were  next  door  to 
heretics.  Even  the  acute  special  pleader  who  undertook  to 
exonerate  the  infallible  Pope  from  all  responsibility  for  the  con- 
demnation of  Galileo  boldly  insisted  that  the  sentence  was  at  the 
time  the  only  right  one,  and  that  all  Catholics  were  bound  to 
obey  it  both  in  thought  and  act — which  would  have  meant,  among 
other  things,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  they  might  legiti- 
mately be  burnt  for  contravening  it.  A  distinguished  Jesuit 
preacher  compared  the  spiritual  food  of  the  Pope's  infallible  instruc- 
tion to  the  daily  manna  shower  for  the  food  of  the  Israelites,  which 
failed  not  but  was  fresh  every  morning.  But  Ultramontanes,  like 
other  men,  are  creatures  of  circumstance ;  tempora  mutantur,  nos 
et  mutamur  in  Mis.  Since  Pius  IX.  is  departed,  and  a  new  king 
has  arisen  who  knows  not  Joseph,  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  their  dream.  To  those  who  recollect  his  sayings  of  ten 
years  ago  it  will  hardly  appear  less  wonderful  to  find  Archbishop 
Deschamps  among  the  minimizers  than  Saul  among  the  prophets. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  there  has  been  a  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — between 
Leo  XIII.  and  the  Belgian  Bishops.  The  Pope  has  indeed  admitted 
that  the  bishops  acted  within  their  rights — which  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  his  predecessor  would  have  admitted,  if  their  policy  had 
differed  from  his  own — and  that  their  theological  principles  are 
orthodox  ;  but  he  condemns  distinctly,  with  his  accustomed  mode- 
ration of  tone,  their  method  of  carrying  out  their  principles.  The 
Bishop  of  Tournay,  whose  partisanship  was  peculiarly  violent,  and 
whose  age  incapacitates  him  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  his  epis- 
copal duties,  has  been  virtually  superseded  by  the  appointment  of 
Mgr.  de  lloii3seau  as  administrator  of  the  diocese,  and  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  of  the  "  singular  scene  "  which  marked  the 
arrival  of  the  newly-appointed  prelate  at  his  cathedral  city:  

A  considerable  number  of  priests  met  him  at  the  railway  station  and 
escorted  him  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  held  a  private  reception.  He  next 
proceeded  to  the  Episcopal  residence,  but  locksmiths  had  to  be  sent  for  to 
open  the  doors,  the  Bishop,  as  is  supposed,  having  taken  the  keys  with  him 
on  retreating  to  the  seminary.  Two  of  the  Canons  repaired  thither  to  hand 
the  Bishop  the  Papal  brief  nominating  Monseigneur  de  Rousseau.  The 
Bishop  half  opened  the  door,  but  on  perceiving  the  Canons,  closed  it  an 
umbrella  being  broken  when  thrust  into  the  opening.  The  moderate 
Catholic  organ  rejoices  at  this  virtual  deposition  of  a  Bishop  whose  miud  is 
affected,  and  charges  a  lay  clique  with  having  governed  in  his  name  and 
deterred  him  from  resigning. 
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The  Bishop  of  Tournay  is  perhaps  hardly  responsihle  for  his  actions, 
or  he  might  scarcely  have  afforded  so  artless  an  exhibition  of  Ultra- 
montane respect  for  the  behests  of  a  reforming  Pope.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  has  only  blurted  out  with  uncalculating  frankness  the 
real  sentiments  of  his  brethren.  The  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  is  natu- 
rally more  cautious  in  his  expression  of  them.  At  the  time  of  the 
Vatican  Council  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  extreme  party  as  the 
intimate  ally  of  Archbishop  Manning  and  the  Jesuits.  He  had 
already  carried  on  a  public  controversy  with  Father  Gratry  on  the 
question  of  infallibility,  and  in  the  Council  he  made,  as  Quirinus 
tells  us,  "  perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  remark- 
able speech,"  in  favour  of  the  new  dogma,  in  which  he  "  not  only 
committed  himself  to  the  extremest  section  of  the  party,  but  de- 
nounced his  opponents  as  bad  Christians,  not  walking  in  the  fear 
of  God."  And  the  writer  adds,  justly  enough,  that  "  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Pope  from  the  entire  episcopate  was  the  very  turning- 
point  of  the  whole  controversy,  the  object  for  which  the  Council 
was  put  on  the  stage."  Well,  by  the  aid  of  Mgr.  Descharups 
and  his  friends,  this  object  was  attained,  so  far  as  the  Council  is 
concerned ;  the  good  Christians  triumphed  and  the  decree  was 
passed.  And  now  let  us  hear  the  Archbishop's  comment  upon  it, 
dragged  head  and  shoulders  into  a  pastoral  he  has  just  issued  on 
the  jubilee  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  : — 

Infallibility  is  not  what  is  alleged  by  the  editors  of  certain  papers, 
the  members  of  certain  Parliaments,  the  professors  of  certain  Universities, 
and  sometimes  also  b}-  lawyers  and  soldiers.  No  ;  for  the  Pope  is  not  in- 
fallible when  he  expresses  only  his  own  ideas,  but  he  is  infallible  when,  as 
head  of  the  Church,  he  defines  truths  contained  in  the  depository  of  revela- 
tion, the  Scriptures,  and  tradition.  The  Pope  is  not  infallible  when  he 
judges  purely  personal  questions ;  but  he  is  so  when  he  judges  doctrinal 
questions  affecting  faith  or  morals — that  is  to  say,  revealed  truth  or 
revealed  law,  the  Pope  being  infallible  only  when  he  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
God  or  revelation.  The  Pope  is  not  infallible  when  he  treats  as  a  private 
doctor  questions  even  of  doctrine,  but  when  he  judges  by  virtue  of  his 
Apostolic  authority  that  a  doctrine  affecting  revealed  truth  and  revealed 
law  ought  to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church. 

The  special  application  of  the  commentary  lies  of  course  in  the 
words  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  italicizing.  In  his  recent 
dealings  with  the  Belgian  Bishops  the  Pope  has  been  "  expressing 
only  his  own  ideas"  (which  happen  to  he  wrong),  and  "judging 
purely  personal  questions  "  (on  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  be 
ill  informed) ;  or,  if  he  has  perchance  "  treated  questions  even 
of  doctrine,"  it  is  only  "  as  a  private  doctor,"  and  as  such  he 
is  liable  to  err.  The  practical  upshot  is  that  his  admonitions 
may  be  lawfully  disregarded.  How  such  a  claim  of  exemption 
would  have  been  received  under  the  late  pontificate  we  need  not 
stay  to  inquire  ;  how  it  was  received  when  Archbishop  Darboy 
firmly  but  respectfully  resisted  the  high-handed  interference  of 
Pius  IX.  with  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
some  of  us  may  remember.  The  Ultramontane  Cardinal  Guibert, 
who  succeeded  him,  has  just  signalized  himself  by  putting  a  stop 
to  the  too  liberal  sermons  of  Father  Didon,  a  special  favourite  of 
the  present  Pope.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  ask  what 
would  be  the  value  of  the  irreducible  minimum  of  infallibility 
which  is  all  these  infallibilist  minimizers  are  willing  to  allow  to 
a  Pope  whose  principles  are  far  less  papistical  than  their 
own  ? 

Archbishop  Deschamps  has  shown  himself  an  adept  in  that 
magical  art  of  "  dist.inguendum  "  which  drew  down  on  the  Jesuit 
casuists  the  sharpest  lash  of  the  author  of  the  Provincials.  Some- 
thing may  be  pardoned  to  those  sorely  tried  Catholics,  albeit 
they  are  very  "  bad  Catholics,"  who  resisted  the  new  dogma 
as  long  as  resistance  was  possible,  and,  when  all  was  over, 
sincerely  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  by 
restricting  its  significance,  as  Tract  XC.  restricted  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  which  the  lan- 
guage is  grammatically  patient.  But  the  new  school  of 
minimizers  can  hardly  claim  a  similar  indulgence  for  their 
interested  efforts  to  wriggle  out  of  the  yoke  which  they  deli- 
berately fixed  on  the  necks  of  their  opponents,  and  which  has  now 
begun  to  gall  their  own.  It  is  their  turn  now  to  copy  "  the  irre- 
verent disloyalty  "  of  distinguishing  in  the  Pope  what  they  may 
regard  as  human  from  what  they  must  recognize  as  divine ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distinction  suggested  is  a  tolerably 
far-reaching  one.  It  may  be,  as  one  of  his  critics  has  observed, 
that  Archbishop  Deschamps  meant  to  intimate  that  the  Pope  was 
infallible  when  he  said  or  implied  that  the  principles  of  the 
bishops  were  right,  but  fallible — and  fallacious — -when  he  censured 
their  conduct  as  wrong.  Such  an  admission  in  the  present  in- 
stance would  cost  him  nothing,  for  the  principles  he  has  acted  on 
are  those  of  the  Syllabus ;  but  his  words  really  go  far  beyond  this, 
and  are  adapted  to  provide  for  the  far  from  improbable  contingency 
of  a  difference  of  principle  between  the  Pope  and  himself.  "The 
Pope  is  not  infallible  when  he  expresses  only  his  own  ideas,  but 
.  .  .  when  ...  he  defines  truths  contained  in  the  depository 
of  revelation."  But  no  less  a  personage  than  Cardinal  Newman 
has  explained  that  in  framing  the  Syllabus  Pius  IX.  was  expressing 
his  own  ideas,  and  not  defining  revealed  truth,  and  was  there- 
fore not  infallible.  The  whole  Ultramontane  party  insists, 
or  did  insist  under  Pius,  that  he  was  infallible.  Who 
is  to  decide  ?  Once  more  "  the  Pope  is  not  infallible  when  he  de- 
cides purely  personal  questions  ; "  but  personal  questions  may  in- 
volve the  gravest  doctrinal  issues,  as  Anglican  experience  has 
abundantly  proved  of  late  years  in  the  Gorham  case  and  the  like. 
Pope  Honorius  was  deciding  a  personal  question  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  Monothelite  Sergius  to  be  orthodox,  but  he  was  not 
the  less  anathematized  by  three  Ecumenical  Councils  for  heresy  in 


doing  so.  Nor  are  we  much  helped  by  the  Archbishop's  further  test 
that  "  the  Pope  is  infallible  only  when  he  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  revelation."  Popes,  like  other  people,  when  deciding  doctrinal 
questions  invariably  profess  to  rest  on  the  testimony  of  revelation. 
Certainly  Honorius  appealed  to  it  in  his  acquittal  of  Sergius,  aa 
did  Paul  V.  and  Urban  VIII.  in  their  condemnation  of  the  heresy 
of  Galileo.  But  their  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  revelation  is  now 
believed  to  have  been  mistaken.  The  Archbishop  will  perhaps 
reply  with  his  final  distinction  that  "  the  Pope  is  not  infallible  when 
he  treats  even  doctrinal  questions  as  a  private  doctor."  But 
if  the  three  Popes  we  have  just  named  were  acting  only  as  private 
doctoi'3,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  know  when  any  Pope  must 
be  held  to  judge  "  by  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority."  Was 
Innocent  III.  infallible  when,  after  expressly  citing  Scriptural 
warrant  for  the  act,  he  proceeds,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and 
his  own,  to  "  utterly  condemn  and  reprobate  "  Magna  Charta  and 
"  make  it  for  ever  null  and  void  "?  He  was  certainly  and  avowedly 
acting  "  by  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority,"  and  not  merely  as 
Suzerain  of  England,  though  of  course  he  claimed  that  character 
also  since  John  had  made  himself  his  vassal.  Or  were  the  long 
line  of  pontiffs  from  Gregory  IX.  downwards  infallible  in  giving 
their  solemn  and  reiterated  sanction  to  what  Miluian  not  unfairly 
describes  as  "  a  code  of  which  the  basis  was  a  system  of  delation  at 
which  the  worst  of  the  Pagan  Emperors  might  have  shuddered  as 
iniquitous ;  in  which  the  sole  act  deserving  of  mercy  might  seem 
to  be  the  Judas-like  betrayal  of  the  dearest  and  most  familiar 
friend,  of  the  kinsman,  the  parent,  the  child "  ?  This  surely 
"  affects  a  question  of  morals ; "  yet  not  only  has  the  Code  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  principle  and  in  detail,  been  sanctioned  in 
a  series  of  Papal  bulls,  but  successive  Popes  have  used  their 
"  apostolic  authority "  to  the  utmost  by  menaces,  excommu- 
nication, interdict,  and  deposition  to  enforce  its  strenuous  and 
merciless  execution.  We  may  add  that  these  Popes  most 
emphatically  and  profusely  appealed  to  "  the  testimony  of 
revelation  "  in  support  of  their  persecuting  edicts.  Were  they 
"only  expressing  their  own  ideas,"  and  "judging  purely  personal 
questions  " — which  rather  seriously  affected  the  persons  of  their  un- 
fortunate victims — or  were  they  deciding  by  their  apostolic  authority 
amoral  principle  "to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church"?  We 
know  well  enough  what  answer  would  alone  have  been  tolerated 
at  the  time ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  Mgr.  Deschamps,  if 
pressed  for  a  reply,  would  give  a  different  one.  The  meshes  of  his 
net  are  wide  enough  for  either  solution,  but  if  he  tells  us  that  the 
predecessors  of  Leo  XIII.,  like  Leo  himself,  were  only  pursuing  a 
mistaken  policy  of  their  own,  we  may  fairly  ask  him  to  explain  in 
what  cases  they  were  guaranteed  against  the  possibility  of  mis- 
takes, and  why  ?  His  distinctions  are  ingeniously  framed  no  doubt, 
but  if  they  prove  anything  they  prove  a  good  deal  too  much. 
Noblesse  oblige,  as  the  proverb  says.  Those  who  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  procure  a  definition  of  Papal  infallibility  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  the  consequences. 


MR.  BELFORD'S  BENEFIT. 

COLLECTORS  of  playbills  have  had  this  week  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  very  valuable  addition  to  their  store  afforded  to 
them  by  the  performance  organized  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
Wednesday  last  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  William  Belford.  Such 
performances,  including  as  they  do  the  appearance  of  most  of  the 
distinguished  actors  on  the  London  stage,  whether  in  important  or 
in  small  parts,  have  always  a  special  attraction ;  but  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  the  interest  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view 
is  of  a  somewhat  scrappy  and  meagre  kind.  Detached  acts  and 
scenes  from  all  kinds  of  plays  are  given,  and  since  actors  busily 
engaged  can  give  little  time  to  rehearsals  unconnected  with  their 
regular  work,  the  general  result  may  be  rather  ragged,  although 
there  is  always  the  interest  of  curiosity  in  seeing  considerable 
actors  appearing  in  insignificant  parts.  This  interest  attached  in 
a  marked  degree  to  the  performance  of  last  Wednesday,  which 
was  a  striking  example  of  the  generous  feeling  which  binds  actor3 
together ;  but  beyond  this  the  performance  was  complete  in  itself, 
and  had  a  peculiar  attraction  in  being  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Irving's  reappearance  in  the  character  in  which  he  obtained 
his  greatest  London  success  before  he  went  to  the  theatre 
now  his  own,  which  was  then  under  the  management  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bateman.  To  Mr.  Irving,  with  the  cares  of  management 
on  his  shoulders,  the  task  of  restudying  a  long  part  might 
have  been  thought  to  be  particularly  heavy;  but  his  perform- 
ance certainly  showed  no  signs  of  strain  or  weariness.  There  was 
indeed,  in  the  acting  of  every  one  concerned  in  the  business  of  the 
afternoon,  an  enthusiasm  which  made  the  occasion  specially  re- 
markable. 

Mr.  Albery's  comedy,  Two  Roses,  which  many  playgoers  have 
probably  not  seen  since  it  was  performed  with  Mr.  Irving  in  the 
part  of  Digby  Grant,  which  he  resumed  on  Wednesday,  is  a  play 
of  considerable  originality  in  construction  and  character ;  and  the 
part  of  Digby  Grant  is  a  very  clever  study  of  mean  arrogance  and 
selfishness,  which  Mr.  Irving  illustrates  with  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  study  and  completeness  of  effect.  The  first  act 
shows  Digby  Grant  "living  with  his  daughters  Lottie  and  Ida,  ad- 
mirably played  by  Miss  Koselle  and  Miss  Bishop,  and  ministering 
to  his  selfish  desires  by  various  mean  devices,  all  of  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  actor   with  the  most  skilful  and  dehcatu 
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touch.  His  affected  refusal  of  the  presents  forced  upon  him, 
under  the  thin  disguise  of  extra  samples,  by  the  genial  commercial 
traveller  <;  Our  Mr.  Jenkins,"  was  the  essence  of  the  genteel 
hypocrisy  which  almost  amounts  to  self-deception,  and  the  intense 
selfishness  and  the  low  nature  of  Grant  were  brought  out  ad- 
mirably in  such  trivial  actions  as,  for  instance,  the  sipping  of  the 
sherry  which  " Our  Mr.  Jenkins  "  supplies  him  with.  There  was  I 
much",  too,  to  admire,  as  the  fine  result  of  study  and  experience, 
in  the  affected  bonhomie  with  which  Grant  proposes  to  make 
himself  for  the  hundredth  time  the  debtor  of  Jack  Wyatt,  his 
daughter's  lover,  and  in  the  suddeu  revelation  of  his  true  cha- 
racter, shown  at  first  only  by  facial  expression,  which  follows  on 
Wyatt's  refusal,  which  was  excellently  given  by  Mr.  Warner,  who 
throughout  gave  a  pleasant  and  manly  rendering  of  the  part,  but, 
as  miiht  have  been  expected,  found  his  best  opportunity  in  the 
stronger  situations  of  the  piece.  After  this  comes  the  sudden 
chan"e  from  poverty  to  wealth ;  and  here  Mr.  Irving  gave  an 
air  of  naturalness  to  a  situation  which,  in  less  skilful  hands, 
might  seem  forcsd.  The  news  of  his  good  fortune  seemed,  after 
the  first  shock,  to  make  him  years  younger,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  the  means  of  showing  him  for  the  first  time  in  his  true 
colours.  The  tone  and  action  with  which  he  rewarded  the  various 
benefactors  of  his  poverty  were  an  inimitable  illustration  of  the 
new-born  and  full-blown  arrogance  of  a  mean  nature  unexpectedly 
possessed  of  the  wealth  which  it  has  always  coveted  from  the 
lowest  motives.  The  scene  was  thoroughly  well  played  by  all 
concerned  in  it,  and,  thus  played,  made  an  admirable  conclusion  to 
the  act. 

The  second  act  closes  with  a  singularly  ingenious  situation. 
Lottie  Grant,  ordered  by  her  now  wealthy  and  ambitious  father 
to  break  off  all  connexion  with  Jack  Wyatt,  has,  with  perhaps 
venial  duplicity,  found  means  of  communicating  with  his  land- 
lady (Mrs.  Jenkins)  in  a  London  lodging,  and  not  only 
learning  something  of  his  life,  but  adding  comforts  to  it.  He 
meanwhile  believes  her  to  be  faithless,  and  Grant,  who  has, 
with  his  estate,  taken  the  name  of  De  Chaperon,  thinks  he  has 
discovered  Wyatt  to  be  in  secret  communication  with  his 
daughter,  and  comes  to  reproach  Wyatt  with  what  he  terms 
his  unmanly  behaviour.  What  he  has  really  discovered  is 
Wvi.tt's  last  letter  to  Lottie,  which  she  has  carefully  cherished  ; 
and  thus  he  becomes,  as  Wyatt  tells  him,  the  unconscious 
messenger  of  love  and  faithfulness.  A  scene  of  violent  recrimina- 
tion between  the  two  men  follows,  in  which  their  two  characters 
are  strongly  contrasted  ;  and  Wyatt  is  on  the  point  of  using  force 
to  make  Slant  retract  his  accusation  of  falsehood  when  Ida  and 
Lottie,  who  have  been  concealed  in  the  room — Lottie  without 
Grant's  knowledge — come  forward.  Wyatt'sback  is  turned  to  them, 
and,  by  an  ingenious  subterfuge,  Grant,  having  suddenly  made  the 
desired  apology  on  seeing  them,  gets  Lottie  out  of  the  room  with- 
out Wyatt's  knowing  that  she  has  been  there.  The  situation  is 
one  of  which  it  is  dilficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  by  mere 
description,  and  of  which  the  full  force  can  only  be  brought 
out  by  such  excellent  acting  as  that  of  Messrs.  Irving 
and  Warner  and  Misses  Roselle  and  Bishop.  Both  Mr.  Irving 
and  Mr.  Warner  may  be  congratulated  on  the  presence  of  mind 
which  they  displayed  under  the  affliction  of  an  unforeseen  stage 
accident  which  affected  both  of  them  more  or  less.  A  sudden 
change  in  the  aspect  of  an  actor  in  an  important  scene  must  be 
almost  as  embarrassing  to  an  interlocutor  who  is  unprepared  for  it 
as  to  the  actor  whom  it  more  nearly  touches.  In  this  as  in  other 
scenes  Miss  Larkins,  as  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Righton,  as  Mr. 
Furnivall,  played  excellently,  while  Mr.  Bradbury,  who  took  Mr. 
Honey's  original  part  of  "  Our  Mr.  Jenkins,"  acted  with  a  com- 
mendable freedom  from  exaggeration.  Criticism  is  held,  and 
rightly  held,  to  be  out  of  place  in  speaking  of  a  complimentary 
performance ;  but  we  may  perhaps  hint  to  Mr.  Garthorne  that 
he  probably  did  himself  injustice  in  imitating  too  closely  the 
original  representative  of  the  part  which  he  played. 

The  last  act  of  Mr.  Albery's  clever  comedy  is  perhaps  in  some 
passages  a  little  too  long  drawn  out ;  but  it  is  relieved  by  incidents 
which,  if  somewhat  farcical,  are  not  the  less  effective,  and  it 
gives  to  Mr.  Irving  some  opportunities  for  singularly  fine  comedy. 
Perhaps  the  actor's  facial  expression  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  when 
Grant  knows  that  he  has  been  thoroughly  found  out,  and  yet, 
partly  perhaps  from  habit,  is  bent  on  posing  as  a  noble  father,  was 
a3  good  a  touch  as  any  to  be  found  in  his  representation.  While 
appreciating  fully  the  general  excellence  of  this  performance,  we 
have  dwelt  especially  on  Mr.  Irving's  share  in  it,  not  only  because 
his  is  practically  the  mo3t  important  character  of  the  piece,  but  also 
because  it  may  be  long  before  he  appears  in  a  part  of  precisely  the 
same  calibre  again.  He  has  been  wont  to  exhibit  his  versatility 
from  time  to  time  in  such  characters  as  Jeremy  Diddler  and  Jingle  ; 
but  we  cannot  remember  that  he  has  appeared  in  what  may 
be  fairly  called  modern  comedy  since  his  connexion  with  the 
Lyceum. 

Between  the  Two  Roses  and  the  Trial  from  Pickwick  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  recited,  with  admirable  grace  and  feeling,  some  happily 
conceived  and  executed  verses  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Clemeut  Scott.  Both  the  author  and  the  actress  may  be  particu- 
larly congratulated  with  regard  to  these  lines  : — 

I'd  have  you  know — tell  it  from  south  to  nortli — 
Our  friend  hung  back — All  friends  have  led  him  forth; 
And  we  were  right — the  public  heart  we  knew, 
The  stage's  favourites  belong  to  you  ! 

A  special  feature  of  the  Trial  from  Pickwick  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  jury-box  by  some  of  the  best  actors  on  the  London 


stage,  who  were  greeted  with  applause  as  each  answered  to  his 
name.  The  scene  was  capitally  arranged,  and  the  smallest 
personages  concerned  in  the  trial  were  represented  by  actors  of 
repute  and  position.  Mr.  Toole's  appearance  as  Serjeant  Buzfuz  was 
prevented  by  causes  with  which  his  many  friends  and  admirers  must 
sympathize  deeply,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Fernandez, 
whose  performance  was  excellent,  and  specially  to  be  commended 
because  he  never  over-coloured  the  caricature.  Among  those 
who  took  prominent  places  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  inimitably  funny  as 
Mrs.  Cluppins,  Mr.  Grossmith  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor  were  respec- 
tively an  ideal  Winkle  and  Sam  Weller,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil 
was  a  perfect  embodiment  of  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh.  The  whole 
performance  was  one  that  will  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
saw  it. 


REVIEWS. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  TEXT  SOCIETY.* 

XT  is  perhaps  invidious  to  compare  the  work  done  by  the  Early 
-L  English  Text  Society  with  the  objects  which  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  professes  to  set  before  itself.  But,  although  the  matter 
brought  together  by  both  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  heavy  read- 
ing, the  study  of  the  great  mediaeval  romances  will  probably  throw 
more  light  even  on  uu  written  traditions  than  can  be  obtained  from 
an  examination  of  popular  fancies  and  superstitions,  some  of  which 
may  have  remained  unnoticed  only  from  their  utter  worthlessness. 
The  importance  of  many  of  the  works  re-issued  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  assuredly  cannot  be  doubted,  and  we  have 
now  to  notice  some  of  special  value. 

The  interest  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, and  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  still  on  the  materials 
of  which  this  wonderful  collection  of  stories  is  composed.  But 
the  work  of  the  future  must  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  sources 
of  the  tales  themselves  and  the  means  by  which  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  mediaeval  moralizers.  The  inquiry  into  the 
authorship  of  the  European  versions  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
finally  closed  with  the  reprint  of  the  Early  English  translations 
now  put  forth  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  In  his  intro- 
duction Mr.  Herttage  gives  a  summary  of  all  that  has  been  done 
towards  clearing  up  points  left  doubtful  in  Sir  F.  Madden's 
edition  published  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1838,  and  towards 
testing  the  soundness  of  some  of  the  conclusions  which  he  had 
reached.  The  chief  worker  in  this  field  has  been  Herr  Her- 
mann Oesterley,  who  has  himself  examined  no  less  than  138  MSS., 
and  in  whose  belief  the  compilation  of  the  Gesta  can  be  more 
safely  ascribed  to  a  definite  period  than  to  any  particular 
author.  As  to  the  question  of  time  there  is  little  difference 
between  his  opinion  and  that  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  who  argued  that 
the  work  must  have  been  done  some  years  before  the  composition 
of  the  Decameron,  some  of  the  tales  in  which  are  borrowed  from 
the  Gesta.  This  would  fix  the  date  as  not  later  than  1 348.  Herr 
Oesterley  assigns  it  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  if 
it  is  not  rather  to  be  put  back  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth.  On 
the  ground  chiefly  of  striking  coincidence  in  the  style,  method, 
and  plan  of  both  works,  Sir  F.  Madden  was  inclined  with 
Warton  to  ascribe  the  compilation  to  Pierre  Bercheur,  better 
known  under  the  Latinized  form  of  his  name  as  Berchorius,  prior 
of  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Eloi  at  Paris.  Mr.  Douce  con- 
tended that  the  author,  or  rather  compiler,  must  be  a  German, 
as  one  of  the  Moralities  gives  a  German  proverb,  while  another  has 
some  German  names  of  dogs.  But  these  names  are  English,  not 
German;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  few  words,  which  may  be  inter- 
polated, is  a  weak  link  in  arguments  which  are  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion of  authorship.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Herr 
Oesterley,  rejecting  the  claim  put  forth  for  Berchorius,  and  main- 
taining that  the  only  other  claim  advanced — namely,  for  Helinand 
— is  even  less  satisfactory,  leaves  the  point  as  one  which  it  is  im- 
possible with  the  evidence  at  our  command  to  determine. 

In  Sir  F.  Madden's  opinion  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Gesta  belong- 
ing to  this  country  represented  what  Mr.  Herttage  calls  "  an 
entirely  different  work  "  from  the  Continental  MSS.  By  this 
phrase  nothing  more,  of  course,  can  be  meant  than  that  the  two 
sets  of  MSS.  so  far  varied  as  to  make  it  clear  that  similar  mate- 
rials had  passed  through  the  hands  of  independent  compilers.  It 
was  natural  that  Sir  F.  Madden  should,  under  this  impression, 
look  forward  to  the  discovery  of  the  original  of  the  work.  Herr 
Oesterley  solves  the  difficulty  in  another  way,  the  result  of  hi3 
investigation  being 

That  the  Gesta  was  originally  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  England,  whence  it  soon  found  its  way  to  the  Conti- 
nent, where  it  underwent  considerable  alteration,  tales  being  added  and 

•  Tlie  Early  English  Versions  of  the  Gesta  Ilomanorum.  Formerly 
edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  re-edited  from 
the  .MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  University  Library,  Cambridge. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Sidney  J.  H.  Herttage,  B.A., 
Editor  cf  Tusscr's  "Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry."  London  : 
published  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  1879. 

The  English  Charlemagne  Romances.  (Extra  Series,  XXXIV.)  Part  L 
Sir  Ferumbras.  Edited  from  the  Unique  Paper  MSS.  about  1380  a.d.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  By  Sidney  J.  H.  Herttage,  B.A.  London  :  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society.  1879. 

Generydes  :  a  Homance  in  Seven-  Line  Stanzas.  Edited  from  the  Unique 
Paper  MSS.  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  By  VV.  Aldis  Wright  Esq.. 
M.A.    London  :  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  1879. 
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corruptions  creeping  in.  From  this  enlarged  compilation  on  the  invention 
of  printing  a  selection  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  stories  was  made.  This,  the 
editlo  princeps,  in  Herr  Oesterley's  opinion  was  the  edition  (A)  published  by 
Ketelaer  and  De  Leeinpt  at  Utrecht. 

This  edition,  he  believes,  was,  with  two  subsequent  ones,  both 
printed  at  Cologne,  introduced  into  England  before  there  had  been 
any  opportunity  of  printing  an  edition  from  the  English  MSS.  of 
the  Gesta,  which  constituted  a  much  smaller  collection.  The 
latter  was  thus  driven  into  the  background,  the  Continental 
editions  "  usurping  to  themselves  the  title  and  character  of  the 
original  Gesta,  and  rendering  both  unnecessary  and  improbable  the 
printing  of  an  edition  of  the  English  MSS."  The  two  puzzling 
and  misleading  facts  "  that  (i)  no  MS.  exists  corresponding  to  the 
printed  Latin  editions  of  the  Gesta,  and  (2)  none  of  the  English 
MSS.  were  ever  printed,"  are  thus,  in  his  opinion,  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Of  the  Anglo-Latin  Gesta  only  three  English 
versions  are  known  to  exist.  Of  these  three  MSS.,  two  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  third  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge.  Sir  F.  Maddens  text,  reprinted  in  this  volume,  has 
been  collated  at  least  twice,  all  possible  care,  the  editor  adds, 
being  taken  to  insure  its  correctness.  Sir  F.  Madden's  notes  are 
given  with  bracketed  additions  wherever  the  results  of  more 
recent  investigations  have  rendered  such  additions  necessary. 
With  the  present  edition  the  editor  has  given  a  glossary  and  index, 
and  also  "  short  sketches  of  those  stories  which  are  found  in  the 
printed  Latin  editions  and  elsewhere,  but  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  English  MSS." 

Few,  probably,  will  read  Mr.  Herttage's  introduction  without 
feeling  that  the  interest  attaching  to  the  bibliography  of  this  col- 
lection is  far  exceeded  by  that  of  its  materials.  The  tales  have 
had  a  wonderful  popularity,  and  they  have  been  used  for  pur- 
poses sufficiently  strange  and  surprising.  Not  less  than  fifteen 
editions  are  known  to  have  been  published  in  England  between 
1600  and  1703,  and  these  have  been  followed  by  many  others  ; 
but  although,  as  time  went  on,  the  stories  were  much  more 
valued  as  stories,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  more  than 
some  relics  of  the  collection  would  have  come  down  to  us  had  it 
not  been  for  the  religious  use  made  of  them.  The  tales  served 
as  texts  for  sermons  ;  and  these  sermons  or  moralities  are  for  the 
most  part  astonishing  specimens  of  perverted  ingenuity.  The 
readiness  with  which  any  incident  in  any  story  is  twisted  into  a 
theological  lesson  may  sometimes  amuse  us,  but  the  general  effect 
is  appalling ;  nor  can  it  be  said  of  the  tales,  as  a  whole,  that  they 
are  such  as  could  prudently  be  placed  on  drawing-room  tables. 
The  collection,  nevertheless,  has  its  importance,  not  merely  as 
being  the  source  to  which  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Gower,  Shak- 
speare,  and  many  others  had  resorted  for  materials,  but  as  furnish- 
ing evidence  which  may  help  us  hereafter  to  trace  moro  accurately 
the  early  history  of  popular  traditions.  Far  too  much  stress  is 
laid  at  present  on  the  likeness,  or  even  the  identity,  of  portions  of  j 
collections  like  the  Gesta  with  those  which  are  said  to  have  found 
their  way  into  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  by  translations  from 
Persian  tales,  which  are  themselves  versions  of  older  Sanskrit 
stories.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dispute  the  resemblance  or  sameness ; 
but  to  confine  our  attention  to  it  is  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  false  1 
issue.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  of  these  tales  were  known  in  j 
Europe  before  the  Christian  era,  we  do  not  approach  the  solution 
of  the  real  difficulty  by  showing  that  certain  other  stories  were,  or 
may  have  been,  obtained  directly  from  the  Kalila  and  Dimna,  or 
other  Eastern  collections.  Whether  the  tale  numbered  lix.  in  the 
present  edition,  p.  375,  came  into  Europe  as  late  as  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  found  in  the  Life  of  Basil 
falsely  ascribed  to  Amphilochius,  Bishop  of  Iconium.  But  we 
come  to  a  different  class  of  stories  in  No.  xxv.,  p.  98,  which  is  one 
of  the  multitude  of  versions  of  the  story  of  the  dog  Gellert.  The 
main  incident  of  No.  xxxi.,p.  1 1 1,  belongs  to  the  myth  of  Theseus 
and  Ariadne.  The  story  of  the  Emperor  Dolfinus,No.  xlviii.,  is  that 
also  of  Laios  and  Astyages  in  the  myths  of  G3dipus  and  Cyrus. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  tale  of  the  Emperor  Sesar,  which  repro- 
duces that  of  the  Locrian  lawgiver,  Zaleukos,  a  tale  which  there- 
fore was  known  in  Europe  perhaps  ten  centuries  before  the  fables 
of  Pilpay  found  their  way  thither.  When  we  remember  that 
the  chief  incidents  as  well  as  the  framework  of  the  story  of 
the  Master  Thief  were  known  to  Herodotus,  and  that  the  most 
important  of  these  incidents,  together  with  the  very  title  of  the  story 
(ap^oy  tf)r)\r)Teav,  master  thief)  are  given  to  us  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Hermes,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  far  we  are  from  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  inquiry  by  any  theories  of  lateral  transmission 
or  of  direct  borrowing  from  Eastern  collections.  The  task  may 
call  for  much  care  and  patience  ;  and  it  may  be  commended  to  the 
Folk-lore  Society  as  likely  perhaps  to  yield  more  profitable  results 
than  the  needless  multiplication  of  records  of  local  superstitions, 
charms,  spells,  and  leechcraft. 

To  Mr.  Herttage  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  version  of  the 
romance  of  Sir  Ferumbras,  which  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  It  belongs  to  the  series  of  the  English  Charlemagne  romances, 
and  is  concerned  with  incidents  in  the  career  chiefly  of  Roland 
and  Oliver  which  took  place  three  years  before  the  fight  at  Ronees- 
valles.  Mr.  Herttage  notes  the  singular  fact  that  so  few  English 
versions  of  these  romances  should  exist,  and  that  those  which  do 
survive  are  unique.  The  deciphering  of  the  text  of  Sir  Ferum- 
bras has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  George  Parker  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  the  cost  of  toil  so  severe  as  to  call  forth  the  special 
thanks  of  the  editor : — 


MS.  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  he  has  had  to  labour,  difficul- 
ties increased  as  they  have  been  by  his  having  to  compare  the  proofs  with 
the  original  in  the  dull,  sunless  days  of  winter,  when  in  some  passages 
nothing  but  a  strong  sunlight  is  sufficient  to  render  the  writing  legible. 

The  romance  itself  has  many  points  of  interest,  with  a  few 
passages  of  something  like  Homeric  vigour,  although  the  poem  as 
a  whole  is  weakened  by  the  common  mediasval  sin  of  amplification. 
Throughout  the  story  Poland  stands  forth  in  strong  and  well- 
defined  personality,  and,  as  the  editor  remarks,  the  romance  ought 
to  have  borne  his  name,  not  more  than  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  poem 
being  taken  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  gigantic  Saracen  Ferumbras, 
who,  after  piteous  appeals  to  Roland  for  mercy,  is  compelled  to 
submit  to  baptism,  and  nowhere  appears  in  any  higher  form  than 
that  of  the  mere  boasting  Goliath.  He  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  de- 
serving of  his  name,  which,  being  only  a  corruption  of  the  French 
Fierabras,  the  doughty  of  arm,  would  place  him  in  the  same  rank 
with  Edmund  Ironsides.  But  the  title  has  never  affected  the 
popularity  of  the  romance,  which  has  been  translated  and  imitated 
in  almost  every  language  of  Europe  ;  although,  strangely  enough, 
the  poetical  version  of  Fierabras  was  never  printed  before  i860. 
Caxton's  Lyf  of  the  Nolle  and  Crysten  Prynce  Charles  the  Grate 
is  therefore  only  a  translation  of  the  French  prose  romance, 
which  itself  was  merely  a  portion  of  an  earlier  romance,  "consider- 
ably amplified  and  rehandled,"  a  point  as  to  which  the  language  of 
the  romance  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  The  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  this  story  by  any  author  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century 
has  led  M.  Gaston  Paris  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Fierabras  is  a 
comparatively  modern  production,"  and  "  that  it  was  composed  in 
the  interest  of  the  monks,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  relics 
preserved  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis."  The  MS.  from  which  the 
romance  has  been  printed  in  this  voiume  is  unfortunately  imper- 
fect ;  but  the  editor  believes  "  that  not  more  than  one  leaf  has 
been  lost  from  the  beginning,  and  perhaps  three  from  the  end." 
The  lines  so  missing  have  been  supplied  from  the  French  version. 
We  need  only  add  that  in  his  introduction  Mr.  Herttage  notes  care- 
fully the  peculiarities  of  grammar,  &c.,in  the  English  poem,  which  is 
written  "  in  a  Southern  (probably  Devonshire)  dialect,  but  has  an 
unusually  large  admixture  of  Midland  and  Northern  forms." 

From  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  we  have  the  second  part  of  the  romance 
of  Generydes,  a  poem  written  with  great  smoothness  and  grace  in 
the  seven-lined  stanza.  The  character  of  Clarionas  stands  out  in 
singular  contrast  with  that  of  Florepas  in  the  story  of  Ferumbras, 
and  there  is  no  little  tenderness  and  pathos  in  the  closing  scene, 
where  she  returns  to  the  king,  inverting  the  parts  of  Odysseus  and 
Penelope.  The  poem, as  given  in  these  volumes,  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Wright  in  a  volume  belonging  to  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge, catalogued  as  Lidyate's  Poem?,  and  containing 
his  Siege  of  Troy  and  Siege  of  Thebes.  But  that  the  "  Generydes" 
poem  had  formed  originally  a  separate  volume  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  "  the  edges  of  the  book  are  adorned  with  coats  of  arms, 
but  these  ornaments  do  not  extend  over  the  portion  occupied  by 
the  story  of  Generydes."  Of  the  authorship  of  the  English  version 
and  of  the  sources  of  the  romance  little  or  nothing  can  be  said. 
No  French  version  has  yet  been  met  with,  although  such  a  version 
is  mentioned  in  the  Roxburghe  Club  edition  of  the  romance  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Furnivall  in  1 866.  The  passage  which  refers  to  the 
French  speaks  also  of  a  Latin  translation : — 

Now  of  a  geste  that  was  sum  tyme 
That  was  sadde  in  frensh  ryme, 
A  clerk  itt  iu  to  latyn  tooke 
Att  Hertford  out  of  a  boolce, 
There  in  latin  was  it  wretin. 
As  clerkes  wele  knowen  and  weten. 

But  we  learn  nothing  further  of  either  version.  It  is  strange,  as 
Mr.  Wright  remarks,  that  the  printed  edition  has  disappeared 
almost  as  completely  as  the  original,  only  a  few  mutilated  frag- 
ments being  known  to  exist. 


THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  MATTERHORN.* 

fy^IIIS  book  is  a  second  edition,  with  considerable  ex- 
J-  cisions  and  some  additions,  of  the  author's  well-known  work 
Scrambles  among  the  Alps,  which  he  published  eight  years  ago. 
Why  the  title  has  been  changed  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand,  in- 
asmuch as  that  given  to  the  first  edition  was  in  every  way  a  fitting 
one,  and  as  it  has  naturally  become  associated  with  the  writer's  name. 
Probably  not  a  few  readers  who  made  acquaintance  with  his  work 
when  it  came  out,  and  who  now  regard  it  as  an  old  friend,  will  regret 
that  the  original  title  should  have  been  changed  for  the  present 
one,  which  indeed  is  to  some  extent  a  misnomer.  The  book  is 
not  an  account  merely  of  a  series  of  attempts  on  the  Mont  Cervin 
and  of  the  final  ascent  of  the  peak,  but  of  a  large  number  of 
expeditions  in  which  these  were  included.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  says  now,  as  he  did  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition,  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  history  of  his 
attacks  on  the  Matterhorn,  and  that  "  the  other  excursions  that  are 
described  have  all  some  connexion,  more  or  less  remote,  with  that 
mountain  or  with  Mont  Pelvoux."  How  ascents  of  the  Mont 
Dolent,  the  Aiguille  de  Trolatete,  the  Aiguille  d'Argentiere,  and 
the  Aiguille  Verte,  and  passages  of  the  Col  Dolent  and  Col  de 
Taleire,  can  be  said  to  have  any  connexion  either  with  Mont 
Pelvoux  or  the  Cervin,  it  would  probably   puzzle  even  Mr. 


Written  as  it  is  on  bad  paper,  with  bad  ink,  and  with  numerous  inter- 
lineations and  corrections,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
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Whyniper  to  explain,  and  the  statement  which  has  been  some- 
what carelessly  allowed  to  remain  is  as  misleading  as  the  present 
title  is  insufficient.  Mr.  "Whyiuper  would  no  doubt  be  entitled  to 
say  that  he  cannot  be  blamed  because  the  volume  gives  his  readers 
more  than  its  name  promises,  and  the  defence  would  be  a  valid 
one  if  the  work  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  ;  but  tho  case  is 
different  when  the  perfectly  appropriate  title  of  a  book  which 
has  become  widely  known  is  altered  in  a  second  edition.  It  may 
be  added  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  title-page  or  in  the  preface 
of  the  volume  now  issued  to  show  that  it  is  a  second  edition,  and 
that  there  certainly  should  not  have  been  such  an  omission. 

Beyond,  however,  these  mistakes  on  tho  part  of  the  author,  there 
is  but  very  little  to  criticize  in  this  reproduction.  The  original 
work  had,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  very  great  merit,  and  was,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  book  of  Alpine  travel  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared. Other  writers  on  the  subject  have  been  either  too  ob- 
trusively  anxious  to  be  funny,  too  ecstatic,  or  too  minute  and 
intolerably  dull,  some  by  a  happy  combination  uniting  all  three 
faults.  Mr.  Whymper  avoided  them  all.  His  pages  were  not  full 
of  forced  jokes,  he  indulged  in  no  rhapsodies,  and  he  could  describe 
an  ascent  or  the  crossing  of  a  pass  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  chronicle  every  petty  incident.  His  style,  apparently  simple, 
really  showed,  as  apparently  simple  styles  very  often  do,  consider- 
able power ;  and  his  narrative,  free  from  all  straining  after  effect, 
was  highly  interesting ;  while  a  rare  charm  was  given  to  it  by  the 
admirable  illustrations  with  which  the  book  was  filled.  An  artist 
himself,  and  also  a  highly  skilled  wood-engraver,  Mr.  Whymper 
was  able  to  render  Alpine  scenery  with  much  feeling  for  its 
beauty  and  with  admirable  precision,  and  to  reproduce  his  draw- 
ings perfectly.  At  the  time  when  his  volume  appeared  we  spoke 
of  the  illustrations  as  surpassing  any  other  engravings  of  mountain 
scenery,  and  the  same  remark  may  still  be  made.  There  had  been 
nothing  so  good  of  its  kind  before  as  Mr.  "Whymper's  work,  and 
there  has  been  nothing  so  good  since.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  said  that,  though  his  book  was  exquisitely  illustrated  and  very 
well  written,  it  was  by  no  means  free  from  faults.  Excellent  as  it 
was,  there  was  too  much  of  it.  The  writer  had  been  too  anxious 
to  make  a  big  volume  and  to  tell  his  readers  everything  he  pos- 
fibly  could,  so  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  information  and 
description  of  small  interest  to  those  who  wanted  to  read  of 
Alpine  adventure,  while  some  of  the  woodcuts  were  superfluous. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  long  description  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel,  which,  with  the  pictures  that  accompanied  it,  was  de- 
cidedly out  of  place  ;  and  other  portions  of  the  work  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  literary  manufacture  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  "  padding."  These,  together  with  the  description  re- 
ferred to,  have  now  disappeared.  With  commendable  judgment  Mr. 
Wh  ytnper  has  suppressed  considerable  portions  of  his  first  volume, 
and  the  book  now  consists  entirely  of  records  of  Alpine  climbing 
and  adventure.  Most  of  the  old  illustrations  are  reprinted,  and 
they  are  still  full  of  charm,  though  of  course  the  blocks  have  to 
some  extent  suffered  from  use.  Three  new  illustrations  are  given, 
representing,  a  startled  flock  of  chamois,  the  refuge  in  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  a  downfall  of  stones  in  the  Alps.  The  last,  which  is  not 
by  Mr.  Whymper,  but  by  a  well-known  foreign  artist,  should  have 
been  left  out.  It  appears  at  first  sight  to  represent  a  party  of 
travellers  startled  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  One,  chiefly  anxious 
seemingly  about  his  hat,  runs  away.  Another,  for  no  conceivable 
reason,  rams  his  head  against  a  rock.  Unfortunately  this  very 
silly  production  has  been  placed  opposite  the  title-page. 

The  expeditions  described  in  Mr.  Whymper's  book  are  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  ever  made  in  the  Alps  for  mountaineering 
purposes.  It  is  true  that  to  many  it  will  appear  that  no  legitimate 
interest  can  attach  to  such  expeditions,  and  that  his  descriptions 
are  merely  the  records  of  laborious  folly,  as  a  large  number  of 
people  consider  that  going  up  mountains  is  work  as  unmeaning  as 
any  that  can  be  done.  Whether  this  view  is  just  or  not  we 
do  not  desire  now  to  discuss,  as  the  question  has  been  re- 
peatedly argued,  and  it  is  not  in  tho  smallest  degree  likely  that 
anything  could  now  be  said  which  would  convince  the  disputants 
on  either  side.  Assuming  that  Alpine  climbing  is  not,  or 
rather  was  not  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Whymper  climbed,  irrational, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  expeditions  were  the  best 
ever  made,  and  it  is  impossible  cot  to  admire  the  boldness  and  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  which  he  showed.  As  has  been  said, 
he  ascended  several  virgin  peaks  besides  the  Matterhorn,  and  on 
them  he  had  to  struggle  with  obstacles  only  a  little  less  formidable 
than  those  which  he  encountered  on  the  great  mountain.  His 
most  remarkable  feats,  apart  from  the  Mont  Oervin,  were  the  ascents 
of  the  Aiguille  Verte  and  of  the  Pointe  des  Ecrins,  which  latter  peak 
he  climbed  in  company  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore  and  Mr.  H.  Walker, 
and  the  passage  of  Col  Dolent.  The  summit  of  the  Aiguille  had  been 
thought  by  many  to  be  inaccessible,  and  the  first  ascent  of  the 
other  peak— which,  like  the  Matterhorn  itself,  has  since  been 
climbed  without  guides — must  have  been  a  very  arduous  ex- 
pedition. On  the  Col  Dolent  great  difficulties  were  encountered, 
and  indeed,  judging  from  Mr.  Whymper's  illustration  and  account, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  risk  run  was  not  greater  than  1 
should  ever  be  incurred  for  the  sake  either  of  ascending  a  moun- 
tam  or  crossing  a  pass.  These  and  other  expeditions  are,  a9  we 
have  said,  ignored  in  the  title  which  he  has  now  chosen  for  his 
book  ;  but,  though  we  think  he  has  acted  unwisely  in  abandoning  ' 
a  title  which  was  well  knovrn  and  rightly  described  the  work, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  for  most  readers  the  principal  interest  of 
hia  pages  lies  in  his  account  of  his  struggles  with  and  final  victory 
over  the  Matterhorn,  in  compassing  the  ascent  of  which  he  showed 


an  invincible  energy  which  may  seem  somewhat  disproportionate 
to  the  object  to  be  attained,  but  which  nevertheless  cannot  but  be 
greatly  admired. 

The  story  of  the  attempts  on  this  mountain  and  of  the  success 
which  at  last  crowned  them  reads  like  a  romance,  ending  sadly  as 
good  romances  often  do  ;  and  though  it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Alpine  travel,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  to  it  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  that  branch  of  modern  literature.  For  long  the  great  peak 
was  deemed  utterly  inaccessible,  and  by  none  was  this  opinion 
more  strongly  held  than  by  the  men  of  Zermatt,  whose  ancestors 
had  dwelt  for  so  many  generations  at  its  base.  The  bolder  chamois 
hunters  of  the  Val  Tournanche  were,  however,  more  hopeful, 
and  about  twenty  years  ago  several  attempts  were  made  by 
them  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain,  in  one  of  which 
a  height  of  12,650  feet  was  attained.  Next,  three  Englishmen 
without  guides  attempted  the  Matterhorn,  and,  strange  to  say, 
these  amateurs  took  and  followed  for  a  short  distance  the 
route  by  which  the  summit  was  ultimately  reached.  In  the 
same  year  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Hawkins,  with 
two  guides,  climbed  a  considerable  distance  on  the  south-western 
arete  of  the  mountain.  In  the  following  year  (1861),  the  un- 
aided amateurs  who  have  been  mentioned  returned  to  the  charge, 
but  with  small  success,  while  on  the  southern  side  two  Val  Tour- 
nanche chasseurs  struggled  with  the  crags,  and  Mr.  Whymper, 
appearing  for  the  first  time  on  the  scene,  made  his  maiden  effort  on 
the  Matterhorn.  The  point  which  he  arrived  at  was  considerably 
below  that  which  had  been  reached  by  previous  explorers ;  but 
his  ill-success  had  the  effect  which  it  often  has  on  determined  men, 
and  he  came  back  the  next  year  determined  to  conquer  if  victory 
was  possible.  No  less  than  five  times  did  he  assail  the  mountain, 
and  on  one  occasion,  being  unable  to  obtain  guides,  he  tried  it 
alone.  When  descending  he  slipped  and  fell  a  considerable 
distance,  narrowly  escaping  death ;  but  this  mishap  did  not  in 
the  least  daunt  him,  and  in  less  than  a  month  he  was  again 
battling  with  the  difficulties  of  the  arete.  The  highest  point 
reached  by  him  was  1,320  feet  below  the  summit.  After  this 
Professor  Tyndall  made  a  most  determined  attempt  to  scale  the 
mountain.  His  party  was  led  by  Bennen,  an  excellent  guide,  who 
had  much  distinguished  himself  by  making  the  first  ascent  of  tho 
Weisshorn.  The  Matterhorn,  however,  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  reached  a  point  higher  than  any  that  had  been  before  attained, 
and  some  eight  hundred  feet  below  the  summit,  but  failed  to  see 
his  way  any  further.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  J.  A.  Carrel,  who 
afterwards  made  the  first  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  from  the  south, 
was  one  of  Professor  Tyndall's  porters  on  this  occasion.  He  was  in 
some  respects  decidedly  superior  to  Bennen,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  clearly  saw  his  way  past  the  cleft  which  stopped 
the  latter,  as  he  afterwards  outflanked  it  without  any  very  great 
trouble.  He  kept  his  ideas  to  himself,  however ;  and  Professor 
Tyndall,  having  struggled  in  a  very  resolute  manner  with  the 
cliffs  of  the  Matterhorn,  had  to  return  to  Breil  defeated.  After 
this  expedition,  which  was  described  in  the  Saturday  Revieto 
(August  8,  1863),  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  for  a  time  the 
idea  of  ascending  the  mountain. 

That  he  should  do  so  was  indeed  perfectly  natural,  for  the  peak 
seemed  hopeless,  and  was  thought  so  by  those  most  competent  to 
judge.    Now  that  the  Matterhorn  is  climbed  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  fine  weather,  and  that  an  expedition  to  its  summit  is 
scarcely  thought  more  of  than  one  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa, 
it  may  be  difficult  for  those  who  have  only  a  recent  experience  of 
the  Alps  to  realize  the  awe  with  which  the  famous  peak  was 
regarded  sixteen  years  ago.    It  was  hopeless,  it  was  impracticable, 
it  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  according  to  common  belief 
then.    The  boldest  guides  began  to  talk  of  a  man's  life  being  dear 
to  him,  and  of  senseless  risk,  if  there  was  a  hint  by  travellers  of  a 
desire  to  try  the  mountain ;  but  even  by  hints  guides  were  not 
very  often  tried,  for  there  was  a  general  agreement  between  them 
and  their  employers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  much-dreaded 
Cervin.    Mr.  Whymper  alone  remained  undaunted  and  convinced 
that  the  peak  could  be  scaled.     In  1863,  with  Carrel  for  his 
guide,  he  made  his  seventh  attempt  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
mountain,  but  was  able  to  attain  no  very  great  height,  owing  to  bad 
weather.    After  this  the  Matterhorn  was  untouched  for  a  year, 
but  in  1S65  Mr.  Whymper  returned,  and,  changing  his  line  of 
attack,  tried  a  gully  close  to  the  south-eastern  arete,  with  the  en- 
couraging result  of  having  to  fly  for  his  life  from  a  shower  of 
stones  which  nearly  killed  him  and  his  companions.    Not  in  the 
least  dismayed  by  this   incident,   Mr.  Whymper  determined 
to  see  what  the   north-eastern  ridge   and    northern   part  of 
the  eastern  face  were  like.     He  wa3  joined  by  three  other 
English   travellers,   one  of  whom  —  the   Rev.   C.   Hudson  — 
was  a  mountaineer  of  the  highest  skill.     Success,  never  better 
deserved,  came  at  last,  but  it  was  marred  by  a  fatal  accident 
caused  by  the  slip  of  an  unpractised  man.    Of  this  misfortune,  or 
of  the  expedition  on  which  it  occurred,  it  would  be  superfluous  now 
to  speak,  as  both  have  been  repeatedly  described,  and  have  been 
the  subjects  of  endless  discussion  and  comment.    As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, a  very  natural  moral  was  drawn  from  the  catastrophe,  and  those 
who  had  always  said  that  the  mountain  was  extremely  dangerous 
pointed  out  that  their  views  had  been  only  too  fully  confirmed,  and 
for  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  agreemeut  with  them.  It 
is  true  that  shortly  after  the  accident  the  bold  and  skilful  Carrel 
led  the  way  to  the  summit  from  the  south,  passing  with  little 
trouble  the  place  which  had  stopped  Bennen,  and  then  struggling 
successfully  with  rocks  of  terrible  difficulty ;  but  neither  he  nor 
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his  companions  were  aware  of  the  accident  which  had  happened. 
After  it  became  known,  the  mountain  was  left  in  peace  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  In  1867,  however,  the  spell  was  broken.  Mr. 
Craufurd  Grove,  whose  expedition,  like  that  os  Professor  Tyndall, 
was  described  in  the  Saturday  Jtevieiv  (March  7,  1868),  reached 
the  summit  from  the  south,  Carrel  being-  his  leading  guide ;  and 
ascents  were  later  in  the  same  year  made  from  Breil  by  a  party  of 
Val  Tournanche  guides,  and  by  Mr.  Leigh  ton  Jordan,  an  English 
traveller.  Next  season  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Elliot,  who  afterwards 
perished  so  lamentably  on  the  Schreckhorn,  climbed  the  Matter- 
horn  from  the  north,  and  several  other  ascents  finally  destroyed  its 
prestige,  the  only  remaining  result  of  which  was  the  high  tariff 
which  the  guides  enforced,  and,  we  believe,  still  enforce,  for 
leading  travellers  to  the  summit  once  thought  unattainable  and 
now  so  often  trodden. 

Common  as  the  ascent  of  the  Mont  Cervin  has  become,  however, 
few  who  admire  it  can  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  the  story  of  the 
long  campaign  against  it  of  which  we  have  given  above  a  brief 
abstract.  In  Mr.  Whymper's  pages  the  story  is  told  in  full  in 
a  manner  at  once  simple  and  forcible,  and  is  mingled  with  the 
descriptions  of  other  exciting  Alpine  adventure  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  His  "  Scrambles  among  the  Alps  "  ended  with  the  climbing 
of  the  mountain  to  which  he  had  so  steadily  devoted  himself,  and 
it  can  easily  be  understood  that,  after  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  he  witnessed,  Alpine  expeditions  would  only  have  the  most 
painful  associations  for  him.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
the  most  enterprising  and  resolute  member  of  the  Alpine  Club 
may  be  able  at  some  future  time  to  tell  of  mountaineering  in  a  far 
loftier  and  less  known  range  than  the  Alps,  as  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Whymper  has,  with  two  Swiss  guides,  lately  sailed  for  South 
America,  intending  to  see  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  scale  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Andes. 


THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  CHINA.* 

rriHIS  is  the  third  volume  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Sacred 
J-  Books  of  the  East,  and  gives  us  "  the  Texts  of  Confucianism." 
We  may  say  at  once  that  the  title  is  disappointing,  for  the  transla- 
tions contain  little  either  of  the  form  or  spirit  of  religion.  "  The 
ancient  books  of  China  do  not  profess  to  have  been  inspired,  or  to 
contain  what  we  should  call  a  revelation."  The  pretensions  of 
these  books  to  be  considered  "  sacred "  rests  entirely  upon  the 
Chinese  estimation  of  them.  No  European  would  of  his  own 
judgment  apply  that  term  to  them.  How,  then,  is  it  justified? 
The  works,  or  portions  of  works,  contained  in  this  volume  are 
three  in  number,  "  The  Shuh  King,"  "  The  Religious  Portions  of 
the  Shih  King,"  and  "  The  Hsiao  King."  The  first  occupies  more 
than  half  the  vblunie,  the  last  only  about  forty  pages.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  these  bear  the  title  King,  and  this  word 
has  been  here  interpreted  as  "  sacred,"  although  Mr.  Legge  has 
himself  shown  in  each  of  his  introductions  that  the  word  really 
means  "  classic,"  i.e.  a  work  of  high  repute  and  undoubted  autho- 
rity. This  falls  far  short  of  "  sacred,"  and  a  notice  placed  by  the 
translator  at  the  end  of  his  preface  effectually  disposes  of  the  right 
of  the  Shu  King  to  be  entitled  "  sacred."  He  says : — "  To  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  passages  in  the  Shu  embodying  more  or 
less  distinctly  religious  ideas,  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  found  ap- 
pended to  them."  "  Religious  ideas  "  which  require  to  be  thus 
picked  out  and  ticketed  may  be  expected  to  fall  generally  into  the 
category  of  the  less  distinct.  But  it  may  be  well  to  leave  this 
matter  for  the  present,  and  see  what  the  books  really  are. 

The  chief  title  of  these  books  to  consideration  is  that  they  were 
used,  recognized,  and  approved  by  Confucius,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  literature  comparable  to  them  for  antiquity.  The  character 
of  the  Shu  King  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Mr.  Legge's 
own  words : — 

The  Shu  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  classical  books,  and  contains 
historical  documents  of  various  kinds,  relating  to  the  period  from  about 
b.c.  2357-627.  The  book  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  condition  ; 
but,  even  as  it  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  it  did  not 
profess  to  contain  a  history  of  China,  and  much  less  to  give  the  annals  of 
that  history.  It  was  simply  a  collection  of  historical  memorials  extending 
over  a  space  of  about  1,700  years,  but  on  no  connected  method,  and  with 
frequent  and  great  gaps  between  them.  The  name  king  was  not  added  to 
Shu  till  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty  (began  B.C.  202). 

The  antiquity  thus  claimed  for  the  Shu  King  is  very  high  ;  but 
Mr.  Legge  considers  that  "  there  is  no  chronological  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  documents  of  the  Shu  as  being  possessed  of  the 
antiquity  ascribed  to  them."  He  gives  his  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
and  fortifies  them  by  some  astronomical  calculations  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  Savilian  Professor.  He 
holds  an  equally  favourable  opinion  as  to  the  genuine  character  of 
the  narratives,  saying  that,  "  in  reference  to  the  greater  number  of 
them,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  call  their  credibility  in 
question."  Assuming,  then,  the  accuracy  of  this  judgment — and 
Mr.  Legge  is  eminently  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment — the 
book  furnishes  us  with  records  of  the  thought  and  practice  of 
China  some  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  This  fact  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  awake  an  interest  in  them ;  but  whether  that  interest 
will  be  sustained  when  the  book  comes  to  be  examined  is  another 
matter.    China  must  have  been  a  happy  country  if  its  chroniclers 
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had  no  greater  events  to  record  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries  than 
these  pages  present.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  great  enterprise, 
no  celebration  of  any  heroic  achievement.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  book  maintains  one  dead  prosaic  level.  Its  tone  never 
varies.  _  It  never  warms  with  praise,  nor  chills  with  censure ;  but 
is  a  plain,  practical  narrative  of  common  things,  done  by  common 
men,  in  a  very  commonplace  sort  of  way.  It  is  more  of  a  personal 
chronicle  than  a  history,  and  contains  many  common-sense  obser- 
vations and  moral  sentiments,  all  very  good,  but  not  very  elevating 
or  inspiring.  Its  highest  recommendation  is  that  it  is  a  character- 
istic book,  thoroughly  Chinese.  Thi3  part  of  the  volume  is  in  the 
main  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Legge's  "  large  edition  of  the  Chinese 
classics  published  in  1865." 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  extracts  of  the 
Shih-King,  or  Book  of  Poetry ;  but  only  of  such  portions  of 
that  lengthy  work  as  "illustrate  the  religious  views  of  their 
authors  and  the  religious  practices  of  their  times."  The  book  is  a 
collection  of  the  poetical  productions  of  many  centuries  (from 
1766  to  586  B.C.),  which  "  are  simply  descriptive  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  events  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong."  The 
preface  to  this  work  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Confucius,  and  tells 
us  that 

Poetry  is  the  product  of  earnest  thought.  Thought  cherished  in  the 
mind  becomes  earnest  ;  then  expressed  in  words  it  becomes  poetry.  The 
feelings  move  inwardly,  and  are  embodied  in  words.  When  words  are  in- 
sufficient for  them,  recourse  is  had  to  sighs  and  exclamations.  When  sighs 
and  exclamations  are  insufficient  for  them,  recourse  is  had  to  the  pro- 
longed utterance  of  song.  When  this  again  is  insufficient,  unconsciously 
the  hands  begin  to  move  and  the  feet  to  dance.  To  set  forth  correctly  the 
successes  and  failures  (of  government)  to  affect  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
to  move  spiritual  beings,  there  is  no  readier  instrument  than  poetry. 

This  is  not  a  high  conception  of  poetry,  although  its  power  is 
said  to  be  so  great.  The  poetry  which  requires  sighs,  exclama- 
tions, prolonged  singing,  pantomimic  action,  and  dancing  to  eke  out 
its  power  cannot  be  of  a  very  high  order,.  It  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  form  a  judgment  of  old  Chinese  poetry  from  the  specimens  in  the 
volume  before  us.  They  are  plain  prose  translations,  and  they  abound 
with  allusions  appreciable  only  by  those  to  whom  they  are  familiar. 
But  if  the  poetic  fire  burnt  iu  the  originals,  it  would  break  out 
occasionally  in  the  translations.  The  following  short  specimen  is 
one  of  what  are  called  the  Sacrificial  Odes : — 

Oh !  solemn  is  the  ancestral  temple  in  its  pure  stillness.  Reverent  and 
harmonious  were  the  distinguished  assistants.  Great  was  the  number  of 
the  officers: — (All)  assiduous  followers  of  the  virtue  of  (King  Wan).  In 
response  to  him  in  heaven,  Grandly  they  hurried  about  in  the  temple. 
Distinguished  is  he  and  honoured,  And  will  never  be  wearied  of  among 
men : — 

And  this  is  a  stanza  from  one  of  the  "  Praise  Odes,"  in  which  there 
is  some  echo  of  the  tone  of  a  war  song: — 

How  they  draw  their  bows  adorned  with  bone  !  How  their  arrows  whiz 
forth  !  Their  war  chariots  are  very  large.  Their  footmen  and  charioteers 
never  -weary  !  They  have  subdued  the  tribes  of  Hwai,  And  brought  them 
to  an  unrebellious  submission.  Only  lay  your  plans  securely,  And  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Hwai  will  be  won. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  works  in  this  volume  is  the  Hsiao 
King  or  Classic  of  Filial  Piety,  which  is  said  to  have  received  the 
title  of  King  from  Confucius  himself.  This  is  and  has  always  been 
a  favourite  book  among  the  Chinese.  Love  and  respect  for  parents 
and  reverence  for  the  memory  of  ancestors  are  declared  to  be  the 
fundamental  duty  of  man,  and  they  are  the  most  pious  characteristics 
of  the  Chinese  race.  The  book  is  very  short,  and  the  first  and 
last  paragraphs  of  it,  given  below,  are  fair  specimens : — 

Now  filial  piety  is  the  root  of  (all)  virtue,  and  (the  stem)  out  of  which 
grows  (all  moral)  teaching.  I  will  explain  the  subject  to  you.  Our 
bodies — to  every  hair  and  bit  of  skin — are  received  by  us  from  our 
parents,  and  Ave  must  not  presume  to  injure  or  wound  them : — this  is 
the  beginning  of  filial  piety.  When  we  have  established  our  character, 
by  the  practice  of  the  (filial)  course,  so  as  to  make  our  name  famous 
in  future  ages,  and  thereby  glorify  our  parents : — this  is  the  end  of 
filial  piety.  It  commences  with  the  service  of  parents  ;  it  proceeds  to 
the  service  of  the  ruler;  it  is  completed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
character — It  is  said  in  the  Major  Odes  of  the  kingdom  "Ever  think  of 
your  ancestor,  Cultivating  your  virtue." 

The  services  of  love  and  reverence  to  parents  when  alive,  and  those  of  grief 
and  sorrow  to  them  when  dead  ;  these  completely  discharge  the  fundamental 
duty  of  living  men.  The  righteous  claims  of  life  and  death  are  all  satisfied, 
and  the  filial  son's  service  of  his  parents  is  completed. 

The  old-standing  dispute  as  to  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the 
word  "  God  "  again  comes  up  in  Mr.  Legge's  introduction.  That 
there  should  be  any  doubt  upon  such  a  matter  shows  clearly  that 
the  Chinese  conception  of  religion  is  not  a  very  exalted  one,  and 
that  they  had  no  very  definite  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Their 
belief  in  a  Providence,  as  represented  by  the  term  Heaven,  con- 
stantly appears  in  this  volume,  but  this  is  more  of  an  abstraction 
than  a  personality.  So  we  find  such  passages  as  "  Heaven  has 
cast  us  oil',  and  there  are  no  good  harvests  to  supply  us  with  food  ''; 
"  The  innocent  cry  to  Heaven,"  and  "  Heaven  loves  the  people." 
Again,  there  is  the  word  Ti,  "  lord,"  or  with  the  prefix,  Shang  Ti, 
"  supreme  lord  " ;  and  Mr.  Legge  tells  us  that  he  cannot  translate 
these  terms  by  any  other  word  than  God.  But  to  prevent  mis- 
conception he  has  let  the  word  Ti  stand  untranslated  in  his  present 
version.  There  are  passages  in  this  book,  however,  in  which,  as 
he  points  out,  the  word  Ti  unequivocally  stands  for  "  emperor,'' 
and  he  proceeds  to  inquire : — 

Was  it  in  the  first  place  a  designation  of  the  ruler  or  emperor,  and  was  it 
then  given  to  the  Supreme  Power,  when  the  vague  Heaven  failed  to  satisly 
the  thinker  and  worshipper,  and  he  wished  to  express  his  recognition  of  a 
personal  Being  who  was  to  himself  his  almighty  ruler.  If  these  questions 
be  answered  in  the  atiirniative,  Ti  would  be  a  name  applied  to  the  Supremo 
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Being,  just  as  we  rise  from  the  paternal  relation  among  ourselves  and  call 
him  Father.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  Ti  the  designation  of  the  Supreme 
Lord  and  Ruler  corresponding  to  our  God,  and  was  it  subsequently  applied 
to  the  earthly  ruler,  thereby  deifving  him,  just  as  the  title  Divus  was  given 
to  a  Roman  'Emperor  ?  I  believe"  thiit  it  was  in  this  latter  way  that  Ti  came 
to  be  used  of  the  Emperors  of  China. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Legge  has  not  cited  our  own  use  of  the  term 
*  the  Lord."  Whichever  of  his  alternatives  is  correct,  whether  au 
earthly  term  has  been  raised  to  heaven,  or  a  heavenly  one  brought 
down  "to  earth,  there  remains  apparently  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
language  possesses  no  word  which  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
signifies  God  and  nothing  else.  Ancestral  worship  is  continually 
referred  to,  and  the  spirits  of  ancestors  are  recognized  as  possess- 
ing some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  if  not  all  of  them.  The 
Shu  King  represents  an  emperor  as  saying,  "  I  think  of  my  ances- 
tors (who  are  now  the  spiritual  sovereigns)  when  they  made  your 
forefathers  toil  (on  similar  occasions  it  was  only  for  their  good), 
and  I  would  be  enabled  in  the  same  way  greatly  to  nourish  aud 
cherish  you.  Were  I  to  err  in  my  government,  and  remain  long 
here,  my  high  sovereign  (the  founder  of  our  dynasty),  would 
send  down  upon  me  great  punishment  for  my  crime.''  In  another 
place  prayer  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  sick  emperor  to  three  great 
kimrs,  if  they  "  have  in  heaven  the  charge  of  watching  over  him." 
Sacrifices  and  libations  of  spirits  to  deceased  ancestors  are  fre- 
quently mentioned,  as  "  Thrice  he  slowly  and  reverently  advanced 
with  a  cup  of  spirits  (to  the  east  of  the  coffin),  and  thrice  he  put 
the  cup  down.  The  minister  of  religion  said,  '  It  is  accepted.' 
.  .  .  .  The  grand  guardian  took  a  cup  again  and  poured  out 
the  spirits  in  sacrifice."  The  passages  quoted  are  all  marked  by 
Mr.  Legge  as  being  "  religious,"  and  they  are  fair  examples  of  the 
rest.  Among  the  books  of  the  Shu  King  there  is  one  called  the 
"Great  Plan,"  "  ordinarily  classed  among  the  '  Counsels,'  or  among 
the  'Instructions.'"  This  may  be  more  aptly  described  as  Advice 
to  Kings.  There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  twaddle  in  this, 
though  there  is  au  air  of  good  sense  pervading  the  whole.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fair  example,  though,  appearing  as  it  does  in  prose,  it  can- 
not be  acquitted  of  vain  repetitions.  But  the  original  is  in  verse, 
and  the  charm  of  the  language  and  the  form  of  the  verse  may  make 
it  agreeable : — 

Without  deflection,  without  unevenness,  Pursue  the  royal  righteousness. 
Without  selfish  likings,  Pursue  the  royal  way.  Without  selii*h  likings, 
Pursue  the  royal  path.  Avoid  deflection,  avoid  partiality.  Broad  and  long 
is  the  royal  way.  Avoid  partiality,  avoid  deflection  ;  Level  and  easy  is  the 
royal  way.  Avoid  perversity,  avoid  one-sidedness  ;  Correct  and  strait  is 
the  royal  way.  (Ever)  seek  for  this  perfect  excellence,  (Ever)  turn  to 
this  perfect  excellence." 

There  is  frequent  reference  made  in  the  work  to  divination  by 
means  of  a  tortoise-shell.  There  is  an  explanation  of  this  in  a  note 
on  p.  145,  but  this  practice  had  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
earlier  pages  that  we  had  mentally  censured  Mr.  Legge  for  leaving 
it  unexplained.  He  might  perhaps  also  have  told  us  why  the 
Chinese  are  so  frequently  referred  to  as  "  the  black-haired  people." 
It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Legge  is  a  very  laborious  and  pains- 
taking translator.  His  endeavour  to  be  true  to  his  text  often 
makes  his  language  atirl'  and  somewhat  pedantic  :  but  this  perhaps 
best  suits  the  subject-matter.  We  can  hardly  excuse  him  for  drag- 
ging out  of  oblivion  the  verb  "  reluctate,"  and  using  it  in  his  preface, 
where  he  had  no  Chinese  word  to  fetter  his  expression. 


DOXXA  QUIXOTE.* 

THE  lady  who  is  called  Donna  Quixote  by  Mr.  McCarthy 
is  as  original  and  attractive  a  person  as  his  heroines  are 
wont  to  be,  and  people  who  know  his  writings  will  know 
at  once  from  this  statement  that  she  is  a  person  whose  acquaint- 
ance it  is  desirable  to  make.  She  begins,  as  far  as  readers 
are  concerned,  exactly  where  the  heroine  of  one  of  Mr.  Henry 
James's  recent  short  stories  leaves  off,  since,  when  we  are 
first  introduced  to  her,  she  has  lately  gone  through  a  ceremony  of 
marriage,  one  of  the  parties  to  which  was  in  a  dying  state.  She 
has  married  a  young  man  named  Albert  Vanthorpe,  who  has  for 
years  loved  her,  and  whose  last  actions  are  to  go  through  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  with  her,  and  to  make  her,  on  his  deathbed, 
heiress  to  the  independent  fortune  which  belongs  to  him.  Besides 
having  been  loved  by  him  for  years,  she  has  been  for  as  many 
years  a  kind  of  child  of  the  house  to  his  mother  Mrs.  Leven, 
and  the  pain  caused  by  the  shock  of  his  death  is  increased 
by  Mrs.  Leven's  assuming  a  new  attitude  of  complete  hos- 
tility to  the  girl,  whom  she  now  regards  as  the  cause  of  her 
son's  untimely  end.  The  opening  scene  of  the  novel,  in  which 
the  two  women  are  brought  face  to  face  over  Albert  Vanthorpe's 
deathbed,  has  much  well-ordered  and  restrained  power,  and  from 
it  one  may  guess  that  Mr.  McCarthy  possesses  a  greater  force  as  a 
novelist  than  he  has  yet  chosen  to  display.  This  may,  indeed,  be 
said  of  the  whole  book,  which  has  in  its  characters  and  its  descrip- 
tions as  much  freshness  and  as  much  humour  as  we  have  observed 
in  the  authors  former  novels,  combined  with  more  than  hints  of  a 
strength  which  he  has  not  before  exhibited,  and  of  which  we  have 
probably  not  yet  seen  the  fullest  development.  To  find  fresh  cha- 
racters and  fresh  combinations  is  in  itself  no  mean  achievement  for 
any  writer,  and  in  one  sense  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  practised 
than  for  an  unpractised  author,  inasmuch  as  there  must  always 
exist  a  certain  temptation  to  work  in  types  of  which  the  success 
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has  been  recognized  in  a  slightly  altered  form.  This  temptation 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  completely  resisted ;  his  characters  are  both 
new  and  telling ;  his  descriptions  take  us  on  new  ground ;  and, 
as  has  been  hinted,  he  seems  to  be  more  conscious  of  his  power, 
though  he  shows  a  becoming  modesty  in  the  use  of  it. 

We  have  no  desire  either  to  spoil  the  interest  in  the  story  of  readers 
who  may  be  described  as  legitimate  readers,  and  who  read  through 
a  novel  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  in  its  ordered  course,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  surreptitious  enjoyment  of  such  readers  as  peep 
into  the  third  volume  before  they  have  finished  the  first  or  second, 
and  thus,  knowing  the  conclusion,  narrow  their  excitement  to  see- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  author  brings  that  conclusion  about. 
We  shall  therefore  dwell  rather  upon  the  scenes  aud  characters 
of  Mr.  McCarthy's  novel  than  upon  its  plot  and  progress ;  but  we 
may  express,  without  going  into  details,  our  admiration  of  the  skill 
with  which,  having  worked  up  the  reader's  interest  to  a  certain 
point,  after  arrival  at  which  the  reader  is  inclined  to  say  to  him- 
self, "  The  excitement  of  the  book  is  over,  though  there  may  be 
much  quiet  enjoyment  to  be  gained  from  what  follows,"  he 
manages  again  to  whip  up  and  sustain  the  interest  to  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Mrs.  Albert  Vanthorpe,  after  the  death  of  the  husband  whom 
she  has  married  on  his  death-bed  at  Genoa,  comes  back  to 
London,  and  lives  there ;  and,  before  we  hear  anything  in  detail 
of  her  doings,  we  are  given  a  general  sketch  of  her  ways,  from 
which  we  may  make  the  following  extract: — 

But,  whether  from  nature  or  from  the  sheer  force  of  contrast,  Gabrielle 
grew  up  the  most  impatient  of  mortals,  so  far  as  all  arrangements  here 
below  are  concerned.  The  framework  of  human  society  seemed  to  her  to 
have  got  all  out  of  gear  ;  and,  what  amused  her  friends  more,  she  always 
went  on  as  if  on  her  were  imposed  in  some  way  the  duty  of  trying  to  put 
things  right,  She  would  stop  in  the  streets,  if  she  might,  to  argue  with  a 
drunken  mJn,  and  convince  him  of  the  evil  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 
If  a  red-faced  woman  at  an  apple-stall  seemed  chilly  in  the  keen  air  of 
spring,  Gabrielle  regarded  her  as  a  victim  to  the  unequal  laws  of  society, 
and  wondered  that  no  one  would  take  her  home,  and  give  her  some  warmth 
and  shelter  until  the  summer  days  should  come,  when  she  might  follow  her 
trade  in  the  sun  without  suffering  from  east  winds  and  cold  blasts.  Nothing 
would  have  given  the  girl  more  pleasure  than  to  seat  herself  at  the  stall 
every  now  aud  then  and  attend  to  the  sales,  in  order  to  allow  the  poor  apple- 
seller  an  occasional  relief.  She  was  constantly  bringing  all  manner  of 
objects  of  charity  to  the  house  which  was  her  home. 

These  objects  are  of  the  most  various  kinds,  and  among  them  are 
two  curious  and  admirably  described  types  of  the  artistic,  or 
would-be  artistic,  genus.  One  is  a  girl  who  modestly  thinks  and 
avers  that  she  is  born  to  eclipse  Mmes.  Nilsson  and  Patti  on  the 
lyric  stage  ;  another  is  a  carver,  who  has,  with  intense  cleverness 
in  his  calling,  a  mean  contempt  for  it,  and  whose  gradual  and 
terrible  deterioration  under  the  influence  of  the  spiteful  envy 
which  stands  to  him  in  the  place  of  honest  ambition,  is  drawn 
with  a  hand  as  delicate  as  it  is  sure  and  strong.  In  his  way  he  is 
at  once  a  mean  Othello  and  a  mean  Iago,  and  the  exposition  of 
his  gradual  downfall  is,  without  any  expressed  hint  of  moral  pur- 
pose, a  fine  moral  lesson.  Robert  Chariton,  as  this  man  is 
called,  is  devoured  by  a  combination  of  some  of  the  basest  of  human 
passions ;  and  it  is  the  novelist's  merit  that  he  has  shown  him  as 
a  man  who  is  not  only  gifted  with  every  quality  that  could  com- 
mand success  for  him  in  an  honest  way,  but  also  produces  at  first 
upon  the  reader,  as  upon  the  characters  in  the  fiction,  a  more  or 
less  favourable  impression,  and  has  yet  made  every  step  of  his 
descent  natural  and  consistent  with  his  character  as  first  set  forth. 

This  Charlton  lives,  as  do  other  odd  but  natural  people  involved 
in  the  story,  in  a  house  let  out  to  lodgers  in  a  street  close  to  a 
"  very  quiet,  dull,  decaying,  grass-grown  old  square  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Very  few  private  houses 
were  in  the  square  ;  it  was  given  up  to  charitable  institutions  and 
queer  old  libraries  founded  by  long-forgotten  oddities,  into  whose 
awful  cells  no  one  ever  seemed  to  enter.  There  were  dispensaries, 
and  little  hospitals,  and  asylums  for  aged  respectabilities  there ; 
but  no  mortal  had  ever  seen  a  patient  entering  or  borne  into 
one  of  them,  or  a  decayed  respectability  looking  out  of  window 
or  taking  an  airing  in  the  sun."  Among  the  first  of  Gabrielle's 
many  and  unfortunate  acts  of  Quixotism  is  her  going  to  visit 
in  a  queer  old  lodging-house  in  this  queer  old  neighbourhood 
Charlton  and  his  wife,  in  whom  she  takes  a  special  inte- 
rest, and  whose  happiness  with  Charlton  she  hopes  to  make 
more  perfect  than  it  is.  Her  visit  to  this  place  leads  directly 
and  indirectly  to  many  curious  complications  which  afterwards 
arise,  and  it  gives  the  author  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  has 
availed  himself  to  the  full,  for  many  fine  touches  of  character  in 
the  behaviour  of  Charlton,  the  man  of  mean  pride,  if  such  a  phrase 
may  be  used,  in  presence  of  Gabrielle,  who,  in  his  sense  of  the 
term,  has  no  pride  at  all.  One  may  say  of  the  two,  as  here  and 
afterwards  contrasted,  that  Gabrielle-  would  in  any  station  of  life 
have  behaved  like  a  lady,  and  that  Charlton  could  in  no  station 
have  behaved  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  these  leading  characteristics, 
supported  by  many  minor  though  important  ones,  are  worked  out 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  history  of  these  two  personages  with 
complete  skill.  Charlton  and  Gabrielle  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  characters  in  the  book,  in  that  they  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  difficult  to  depict  with  the  success  that  their  inventor  has 
attained.  But  their  honours  are  nearly  shared  by  another,  a  man 
named  Fielding,  whose  fortunes  are  closely  bound  up  with  theirs, 
and  who,  if  not  a  new  type,  is  at  least  a  new  variety  of  the  "  roll- 
ing stone  "  kind  of  hero.  In  his  case  the  writer's  art  is  specially 
shown  in  hi3  leaving  one  so  long  as  he  does  in  doubt  as  to  what 
may  or  may  not  be  the  true  character  of  the  man,  and  yet; 
never  writing  a  line  spoken  by  him  or  concerning  him  which  wars 
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with  the  final  estimate  formed  of  his  nature.  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
given  to  him  just  the  oddity  and  brusquerie  which  he  could 
hardly  help  having,  and  yet  preserved  his  dignity  throughout  the 
most  unaccustomed  scenes  and  situations.  Once  or  twice  he 
seems  to  be  needlessly  rough  with  one  of  the  women  who  figure 
in  the  story  ;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  had  reasons  for 
this  to  which  the  author's  reticence  wisely  denies  definite  ex- 
pression. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  strength  and  skill  with  which  Charlton's 
degradation  is  described  ;  and  perhaps  no  more  forcible  in- 
stance of  these  can  be  found  than  that  which  exists  in  the  first 
scene  of  his  decline,  when  he  deliberately  loses  a  day's  work  to 
become  a  spy  upon  Fielding,  and  to  find  ground,  if  he  can,  for  the 
base  suspicions  which  have  entered  his  mind  concerning  a  person 
whom  he  ought  to  view  with  regard,  if  not  with  gratitude.  We 
have  written  only  of  some  of  the  principal  characters  in  Mr. 
McCarthy's  novel,  and  we  have  omitted  all  mention  thus  far  of  one 
— Paulina — who  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  plot,  because  without 
copious  quotations  it  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
the  conception  and  working  out  of  her  character  than  to  those  of 
the  personages  as  to  whose  peculiarities  we  have  given  some  hints. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  she  in  her  line  is  as  striking  and 
fresh  a  character  as  either  of  the  three  already  mentioned,  and  that 
in  her  case  as  in  theirs,  the  author  is  to  be  commended  no  less  for 
the  justice  than  the  strength  of  his  portraiture.  We  are  allowed 
to  see  what  is  or  might  be  good  in  her,  as  well  .as  what  is 
obviously  bad,  and  to  make  our  own  reflections  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  have  developed  the  bad  side  and  left  the  good 
pretty  much  alone.  Besides  the  chief  personages  there  are  many 
smaller  ones  who  are  well  worth  studying,  and  in  whose  de- 
scription we  find  the  same  impartiality,  which  does  not  ex- 
clude humour,  that  belongs  to  the  drawing  of  the  more  important 
parts.  We  have,  amongst  others,  two  male  agitatofs  of  very 
different  types,  both  of  which  are  capitally  hit  off;  and  a  girl, 
daughter  to  a  renowned  lady  traveller,  who  is  filled  with  a 
fanatical  sense  of  "  woman's  mission,"  and  whose  Sunday  recep- 
tions are  described  with  light  and  not  unkindly  satire.  Nor  is 
there  any  fault  to  be  found,  with  the  more  or  less  commonplace 
people  who  must  have  their  place  in  novels  as  in  the  world,  but 
who  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  novel  are  certainly  less  tiresome  in  their 
commonplaceness  than  they  would  be  in  real  life.  We  have  said 
something  as  to  the  author's  power  of  description,  and  as  an 
instance  of  this  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  description  of  the 
fall  of  the  old  house,  and  of  the  strange  weather  preceding  it, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Donna  Quixote  is  the  best  novel  that  we  have 
read  for  a  considerable  time,  and  gives  us  higher  hopes  than  we 
have  ever  had  before  aa  to  its  author's  capabilities. 


MIND  IN  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS.* 

DR.  W.  LAUDER  LINDSAY  has  been  at  immense  pains  in 
bringing  together  the  materials  for  his  two  ample  volumes  on 
Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals.  In  his  arrangement  of  them  he  might 
well  have  shown  greater  method,  and  might  have  carried  to  a  further 
extent  the  processes  of  selection  and  compression  which  he  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  having  gone  through.  His  work  would 
thus  have  gained  much  in  point  of  critical  value  as  well  as  in  the 
power  of  attracting  and  pleasing  the  reader.  Conscious,  apparently, 
of  these  defects,  he  modestly  describes  his  book  as  but  a  contribu- 
tion and  introduction  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  in  the  nature 
of  a  memoire  pour  servir,  offering  a  rough  classification  of  observed 
facts  recorded  by  himself  and  others,  bringing  out  their  relative 
importance  and  significance,  so  as  to  set  the  student  on  the  road 
towards  more  advanced  and  more  systematic  kinds  of  inquiry. 
For  twenty  years  it  was  his  lot  to  conduct  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations in  comparative  pathology,  tending  to  show  that  the  lower 
animals  are  subject  to  bodily  diseases  the  same  in  kind  as  those  of 
man.  At  the  same  time  he  had  occasion  to  make  experi- 
ments on  the  transmission  of  disease  from  man  to  the  lower 
animals  and  from  them  to  him,  on  the  artificial  induction  of 
human  diseases  in  the  lower  animals,  and  on  the  comparative 
action  of  poisons  on  the  human  and  animal  systems.  His  later 
studies  have  led  him  in  the  direction  of  psychopathology.  From 
inquiring  what  relation  madness  in  the  lower  animals  might  bear 
to  insanity  in  man,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  same  kinds  of 
cerebral  or  mental  disorder  occurred  in  both  classes,  and  were 
producible  by  the  same  causes.  This  conviction,  he  tells  us,  formed 
the  precursor  to  a  much  more  comprehensive  investigation  into 
the  normal  phenomena  of  mind  throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  results  of  several  years  of  reading,  together  with  careful  per- 
sonal observation,  are  embodied  in  the  volumes  before  us.  He 
could  bring  to  his  task  the  twofold  qualifications  of  a  physician  and 
a  naturalist.  In  the  former  capacity  it  had  been  the  special  busi- 
ness of  his  professional  lite  to  deal  practically  with  the  phenomena 
of  abnormal  mental  action  in  man — a  branch  of  practice  involving 
a  careful  study  of  mental  action  in  the  normal  state,  and,  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  range  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  nervous  system 
in  health  and  disease.  He  has  had  the  further  advantage  of 
supplementing  his  observation  of  the  habits  and  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals  by  opportunities  of  travel  in  every  continent,  iu- 
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eluding  parts  of  Europe  between  Iceland  in  the  north  and  Spain 
and  Italy  towards  the  south ;  in  Africa,  Mexico,  and  Egypt ;  in 
Syria,  the  Canadas,  and  part  of  the  United  States  ;  in  New  Zealand 
and  New  South  Wales.  Of  the  range,  the  variety,  and  the  per- 
tinacity of  his  researches,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the 
enumeration  of  the  animals  whose  character  and  habits  have 
formed  the  basis  of  his  generalizations.  This  catalogue  with  which 
the  second  volume  closes  extends  to  about  1,250  animal  species, 
representing,  though  of  necessity  unequally,  all  zoological  classes 
and  orders  from  the  protozoa  up  to  the  quadrumana.  The  value  of 
his  work  for  popular  use  is  greatly  enhanced  by  his  having  given 
throughout  to  every  species  or  genus,  not  only  its  scientific  or 
zoological  name,  but  the  English  word  in  common  use,  together 
with  the  country  in  which  its  habits  have  been  brought  under 
observation.  Not  less  welcome  to  the  student  will  be  the  care- 
fully prepared  bibliography  in  which  are  enumerated  and  briefly 
analysed  upwards  of  130  works,  from  which  the  author  has 
drawn  in  the  main  the  data  for  his  generalizations  and  con- 
clusions. 

There  is  a  degree  of  vagueness  and  weakness  of  method  about 
Dr.  Lindsay's  work  throughout  which  makes  it  no  easy  matter  to 
follow  the  drift  of  his  argument,  or  even,  at  particular  points,  to 
make  sure  of  the  logical  stage  he  has  arrived  at.  There  are  large 
portions  of  his  work  which  might  be  cut  away  with  great  relief 
to  the  reader,  and  anything  but  loss  to  the  logical  cohesion  of  the 
work.  The  opening  chapters — entitled  "  Results  of  Human 
Ignorance,"  "  Error  and  Prejudice,"  "  Method  of  Study,"  "  Faults 
and  Fancies  of  Terminology  " — are  among  the  worst  specimens  of 
the  habit  of  padding  a  book  with  superfluous  matter.  It  is  not 
till  the  sixth  chapter  that  we  come  upon  anything  like  a 
definite  statement  of  the  line  of  reasoning  to  be  worked  out.  In 
the  "Evolution  of  mind  in  the  ascending  zoological  scale"  we  have 
opened  to  us  a  theme  of  appreciable  import  as  underlying  the 
whole  subject  of  investigation,  and  full  of  promise  as  a  field  for  our 
author's  powers  of  reasoning.  Here,  however,  he  contrives  per- 
petually to  elude  our  grasp.  Whatever  opinions  he  may  have  been 
led  to  form  by  his  study  of  the  theory  of  evolution  at  large,  he 
seems  at  no  point  to  have  the  courage  of  them.  In  his  setting  off 
he  might  be  thought  well-nigh  abreast  with  Haeckel  himself.  If 
we  are  to  use,  he  says,  such  terms  for  mental  states  as  sensation, 
consciousness,  will,  emotion,  thought,  memory,  instinct,  and  so 
forth,  in  their  widest  and  general  acceptation,  we  must  regard 
mind  as  beginning  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  we  re-define  all  these  allied  or  included 
terms  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  man  alone,  or  to  man  and  other 
animals,  difficulties  of  an  insuperable  nature  will,  1  fear,  be  met 
with."  Nor  does  he  show  much  power  to  help  us  in  these  diffi- 
culties. He  is  prepared  with  so  large  and  loose  an  application  of 
the  terms  first  mentioned  as  to  see  in  the  simple  action  of  the 
protozoon  seizing  its  prey  a  whole  series  of  mental  phenomena  ex- 
hibited— will,  purpose,  choice,  ingenuity,  observation,  feeling — and 
these  aptitudes  doubtless  involving  others,  such  as  sensation, 
consciousness,  patience,  and  perseverance.  He  finds  as  low  down 
as  in  the  Amoeba  "  the  elements  of  construction  as  well  as  of 
constructive  art."  In  the  rising  of  the  earthworm  to  the  surface 
he  recognizes  an  intelligent  movement  to  escape  from  its  enemy, 
the  mole ;  whilst  in  the  ease  whereby  the  angler,  by  giving 
the  soil  a  stamp  which  simulates  the  mining  operations  of 
the  mole,  gets  the  worm  to  come  up  for  his  bait,  he  re- 
cognizes an  early  instance  of  the  "  fallibility  of  instinct."  Follow- 
ing up  the  traces  of  intelligent  action  and  growing  consciousness 
—first  through  the  invertebrate,  and  next  in  the  vertebrate 
order  of  animal  life — he  satisfies  himself  that  we  have  already 
at  every  stage  before  us  all  the  elements  or  essentials  of  mind 
as  it  occurs  in  man.  It  is  evident  to  Dr.  Lindsay  that  intelligence 
begins  at  the  very  base  of  the  zoological  scale.  What  then,  he 
asks,  are  the  grounds  for  the  alleged  psychical  differences  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals  ?  That  there  are  also  essential  physical 
distinctions  forms  no  less  received  a  part  of  popular  belief ;  but  the 
physical  qualities  are  so  blended  with  the  mental  that  he  thinks  it 
undesirable  to  attempt  to  separate  them.  In  the  same  way  he  prefers 
to  set  aside  the  question  of  the  soul  or  spirit  placing  man  on  a  plat- 
form by  himself.  He  declines  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  in  the  lower  animals,  or  indeed  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  soul  at  all  in  either  higher  or  lower  forms  of  life,  since  by  no 
kind  of  scientific  evidence  can  it  be  proved  that  soul  exists.  The 
sense  of  religion,  the  moral  sense,  and  that  of  self-consciousness, 
with  other  tests  popularly  relied  on,  equally  fail,  he  contends,  when 
applied  to  the  discrimination  of  man  from  brute.  That  there  ai'e 
marks  of  superiority  in  civilized  man  is  of  course  palpable  to  all ; 
but  at  what  point,  he  asks,  in  the  scale  is  the  line  of  demarcation 
from  savagery  or  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind  to  be  set  ? 

Here  our  author,  after  fairly  enough  stating  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  and  illustrating  it  out  of  his  ample  stores  of  ethno- 
logical and  psychological  erudition,  sails  quietly  round  the  for- 
midable obstacles  which  philosophy  and  belief  have  accumu- 
lated in  his  path,  satisfying  himself  with  the  conclusion,  which 
every  thoughtful  psychologist  must  dismiss  as  a  platitude,  that 
all  such  supposed  differences  are  superficial  and  apparent  rather 
than  real.  "  They  are  quantitative,  not  qualitative.''  When 
discussing  in  the  next  chapter  the  subject  of  instinct  and  reason 
he  might  have  felt  the  need  of  giving  greater  deiiniteness  to  L.s 
conceptions  of  what  is  imported  by  these  terms,  and  have  given 
some  notion  of  the  process  whereby  man  may  be  supposed  to  have 
so  largely  left  behind  the  compeers  with  whom  he  is  conceived  to 
have  started  in  the  race  of  mental  development.  NVehudouT- 
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selves  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  conflicting  and  dimly  intel- 
ligible definitions,  and  confronted  with  lists  by  the  score  of  apti- 
tudes or  propensities  in  which  animals  of  various  kinds  come  up  to 
or  even  surpass  beings  claiming  to  be  of  distinct  and  superior  race. 
But  empirical  or  tentative  proofs  of  this  kind  do  not  go  far  towards 
clearing  away  the  mystery  which  shrouds  the  nature  and  the  dawn 
of  consciousness^  of  reflex  powers  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of 
the  process  of  Self-development  in  intellect  and  morals  which 
form  distinguishing  traits  in  man.  Bather  than  commit  himself 
to  a  task  T.hich  may  be  beyond  the  scope  of  his  philosophy,  he 
thinks  it  better  to  relegate  "what  seem  to  him  such  "  puzzling 
faculties  or  phenomena  "  simply  to  the  category  of  the  unexplained, 
"  so  that  special  attention  may  be  drawn  towards  them,  and  may 
lead  to  their  experimental  investigation."  In  a  word,  we  have  here 
the  writer's  candid,  if  but  half-conscious,  estimate  of  his  many 
years'  work.  It  amounts  at  best  to  a  vast  accumulation  of 
cuttings  from  naturalists  and  anecdotes  from  travellers'  note- 
books,"the  philosophical  import  of  which  awaits  keener  and  more 
searching  analysis,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  may  well  call 
for  more  critical  and  cautious  sifting.  That  it  is  to  be  found  in 
print  seems  to  have  been  with  him  amply  sufficient  voucher  for 
any  marvel  of  animal  instinct,  or  for  the  most  amazing  mani- 
festations of  rational  and  moral  qualities  in  the  brute  creation. 
In  keenness  of  sense  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  yield  the 
palm  to  many  a  member  of  what  we  in  our  pride  have  called  the 
lower  creation.  The  scent  of  the  foxhound  or  the  sleuthhound, 
the  homing  iustinct  of  the  carrier-pigeon,  the  directive  power  of 
the  migratory  swallow,  are  beyond  anything  we  can  boast  or 
even  interpret.  Proofs  of  sagacity  involving  what  would 
seem  processes  of  judgment,  inference,  and  generalization  fairly 
equal  to  those  of  the  average  man,  have  been  made  familiar  to 
us  by  the  reports  of  naturalists  without  number,  if  not  by  op- 
portunities of  personal  observation.  Of  what  acquirements 
animals  of  all  sorts  are  capable,  under  man's  skilful  and 
patient  tuition,  all  must  be  fairly  convinced.  To  this  culture 
of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  we  are  taught  by  Dr.  Lindsay 
to  superadd  the  development  of  the  religious  feeling  in  animals, 
whether  in  the  form  of  natural  piety  or  of  a  kind  of  animal 
Kutiwhampf.  Not  only  does  the  dog,  for  instance,  worship  his 
master  and  learn  from  his  example  to  display  decorum  in  kirk 
or  chapel,  but,  in  common  with  many  another  species  outside  the 
pale  of  humanity,  he  is  capable  of  religious  feeling  and  action  of  a 
direct  and  spontaneous  character.  The  seemly  behaviour  of  the 
Scottish  collie  in  kirk  is  conspicuous  among  the  attributes  which 
have  given  that  sagacious  quadruped  its  high  and  well-earned  reputa- 
tion. Nor  is  devotional  decorum,  all  impartial  critics  of  the  ways  of 
animals  will  learn  with  pleasure,  confined  to  a  single  class  of  theo- 
logical opinion.  "  In  France,  a  Catholic  country,  on  the  contrary, 
dogs  attend  prayer  or  mass  with  their  masters,  exhibiting  in  the 
grand  cathedrals  of  that  beautiful  land  a  becoming  behaviour, 
including  gravity  of  look  and  demeanour,  silence,  and  ruotion- 
lessness,  an  attitude  of  apparent  attention  or  intentness,  and 
a  probable  feeling  of  awe,  produced,  it  may  be,  by  the  dim 
reliarious  light  of  such  edifices,  or  by  the  varied  impressive  sights 
and  sounds  that  environ  them '' — a  kind  of  conduct,  in  short, 
only  too  instructive  or  suggestive  to  irreverent  man.  Nay,  a  more 
emphatic  lesson  still  is  taught  by  his  canine  companion  to  many 
a  lax  Roman  Catholic,  since  we  are  taught,  on  the  authority  of 
"Southey"  (whatever  that  may  be),  that  "in  Catholic  countries 
church-going  dogs  have  been  led  to  the  stage  of fasting,"  Nor  are 
dogs  the  only  animals  that  may  claim  occasionally  to  be  pious : — 

While  collies  regularly  attend  church  they  cannot  be  said,  as  a  rule,  to 
take  any  active  or  intelligent  part  in  the  service;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
parrot,  which  is  not  usually  allowed  to  attend  church,  the  bird  not  unt're- 
quently  takes  a  prominent  and  certainly  intelligent  part  in  the  private  wor- 
ship ot  its  master's  household.  Such  parrots,  for  instance,  make  responses 
at  the  proper  time — an  exercise  that  implies  a  good  deal  more  than  mere 
memory,  mere  attention  to  the  service.  They  have  been  taught,  moreover, 
or  they  have  learned,  to  repeat  man's  creeds,  to  recite  prayers,  and  even,  or 
otherwise  in  a  certain  sense,  to  act  as  domestic  chaplains — as  substitutes,  in 
other  words,  for  man  himself.  As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  behaviour — 
B>y,  the  very  speech — the  remarks  or  conversation  of  the  bird,  are  suitable 
to  place,  time,  and  other  circumstauces.  Thus  a  certain  English  bishop's 
parrot  is  (or  was)  in  the  habit  of  saying — sometimes  quite  devoutly  and 
with  becoming  solemnity,  at  other  times  sarcastically  or  ironically,  but  in 
cither  case  at  proper  seasons  and  appropriately  to  the  circumstances — "Let 
us  pray."  Of  another  we  are  told  that  it  "  could  sing  in  correct  time  and 
measure — 

There  is  a  happy  land." 

In  a  chapter  on  animal  reputation  our  author  enters  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  evil  consequences  too  often  entailed  by  the  pre- 
valent injustic3  of  giving,  not  dogs  alone,  but  many  equally  de- 
serving animals,  a  bad  name.  "  Spiteful  as  a  cat,"  is  the  only  epithet 
held  expressive  enough  for  "  a  scandal-propagating,  unamiable, 
sour  old  maid."  Yet,  "as  Wood  tells  us,"  instead  of  being  a  greedy, 
selfish,  and  otherwise  vicious  animal,  it  is  really  a  very  unselfish 
and  generous  one,  capable  of  great  self-sacrifice.  Jesse  mentions 
one  that  fed  a  jay  twice  a  day  with  mice.  "  Stubborn  as  a  mule," 
ie  a  proverb  which  most  unfairly  reflects  upon  an  animal  not  only 
useful,  frequently  beautiful,  and  full  of  sagacity,  but  properly  proud 
and  fond  of  good  society.  Amongst  the  most  neglected  or  maligned 
of  familiar  animals  is  the  rat.  "  Denounced  as  mere  vermin,  to 
he  ruthlessly  exterminated  by  all  possible  means — terriers,  ferrets, 
or  poison — known  only  as  an  incorrigible  thief  and  hoarder  of 
stolen  goods,  no  credit  is  ever  given  him  for  his  undoubted  good 
qualities."  Our  author  shows  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  veracity 
of  an  incident  which  is  "  vouched  for  by  the  Christian  Union,  an 
American  newspaper/'  indicating  an  amount  of  thoughtful  tender- 


ness, add;  that  edifying  journal,  "  that  may  well  put  Christians  to 
the  blush  " : — 

A  young  rat  had  fallen  into  a  pail  of  pig-food.  Six  older  ones  held  a 
consultation  so  earnest  in  its  character  as  to  lead  them  to  ignore  the  pre- 
sence of  human  onlookers.  They  decided  on  an  ingenious  scheme  of  rescue, 
and  successfully  carried  it  out.  Entwining  their  legs  together,  they  formed 
a  chain  hanging  downwards  over  the  edge  of  the  pail.  The  foremost  or 
downmost  rat  grasped  the  drowning — and,  as  it  subsequently  proved, 
drowned — young  one  in  its  fore  paws,  and  both  rescued  and  rescuer  were 
then  drawn  up  and  out.  When  found  to  be  dead,  the  rescuers  gazed  at 
their  young  comrade  in  "mute  despair  ....  wiped  the  tears  from 
their  eyes  with  their  fore  paws,  and  departed  without  making  any  attempts 
to  resuscitate  it." 

This,  by  the  way,  is  an  anecdote  which  wc  rather  wonder  not  to 
have  lighted  upon  in  running  through  the  multitudinous  traits 
of  genius  and  character  which  so  exalt  our  author's  estimate  of 
mind  in  the  lower  walks  of  the  animal  kingdom. 


GREENE'S  RUSSIAN  ARMY  IN  TURKEY." 
(Second  A'otice.) 

WE  ended  our  former  notice  of  Lieutenant  Greene's  valuable  and 
interesting  work  by  giving  his  criticism  on  the  operations 
which  culminated  in  the  investment  of  Plevna  and  the  capture  of 
Osman's  army.  This  achievement  entirely  altered  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  war.  But  Lieutenant  Greene  well  observes  that  it 
by  no  means  rendered  the  Turks  incapable  of  further  resistance  to 
the  Russian  advance,  as  has  been  generally  assumed.  They  had 
still  100,000  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quadrilateral,  30,000  at 
Shipka,  20,000  in  the  vicinity  of  Sophia,  15,000  in  Constantinople, 
and  some  reserves  in  Asia — altogether  nearly  200,000  men  avail- 
able— a  good  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition,  and  the  possession  of 
a  rich  country.  Their  adversaries  had,  indeed,  double  as  many  men  ; 
but  then  they  were  live  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  their  base  ; 
they  had  the  Danube  in  their  rear  ;  winter  was  setting  in,  and  a 
rugged  chain  of  mountains  faced  them,  so  that  every  mile  onwards 
would  add  to  their  difficulty  of  supply.  Under  these  circum- 
stances General  Todleben  proposed  the  prudent  military  course — to 
put  the  troops  into  winter  quarters,  besiege  Rustchuk,  and  then 
in  the  spring  the  army,  reinforced  and  refitted,  could  advance 
over  the  Balkans  and  work  down  to  Constantinople.  But  with  the 
Grand  Duke political  considerations  were  stronger  than  purely 
military  ones.  At  all  hazards  he  determined  to  strike  before  the 
Turks  had  time  to  recuperate,"  and  to  cross  the  Balkans  during 
the  winter,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  of  season, 
of  bad  weather,  and  of  insufficient  supplies,  although  none  of  his 
Generals  supported  the  project  except  Gourko  and  Skobeleff.  How 
this  was  accomplished  is  described  wTith  great  minuteness  in 
Lieutenant  Greene's  work,  and  certainly  the  result  amply  vindi- 
cated the  Commander-in-Chief's  decision  : — 

The  great  and  pre-eminent  cause  of  the  success  accomplished  lay  in  the 
almost  boundless  patience  and  endurance  of  the  Russian  soldier.  From  the 
time  the  movement  was  well  under  weigh  the  men  never  saw  their  knap- 
sacks, which  remained  north  of  the  Balkans,  till  some  time  after  the  armis- 
tice. They  marched  and  fought  and  slept  in  snow  and  ice,  and 
forded  rivers  with  the  thermometer  at  zero.  They  had  no  blankets,  and 
the  frozen  ground  precluded  all  idea  of  tents  ;  the  half-worn-out 
shelter-tents  which  the  men  had  used  during  the  summer  were  now  cut  up 
to  tie  around  their  boots,  which  were  approaching  dissolution  ;  and 
although  an  effort  was  made  to  shelter  the  men  in  the  huts  in  the  villages, 
yet  always  at  least  half  of  them  had  to  sleep  out  in  the  open  air  without 
shelter.  Their  clothing  at  night  was  the  same  as  in  the  day,  and  it  differed 
from  that  of  the  summer  only  in  the  addition  of  an  overcoat,  woollen 
jacket,  and  a  bashlik  or  woollen  muffler  for  the  head.  Their  food  was  a 
pound  of  hard  bread  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  tough  stringy  beef,  driven 
along  the  road  ;  they  were  forced  to  carry  six  and  even  eight  days'  rations 
on  their  backs,  in  addition  to  an  extra  supply  of  cartridges  in  their 
pockets ;  there  was  more  than  one  instance  where  the  men  fought,  and 
fought  well,  not  only  without  breakfast,  but  without  having  tasted  food  in 
twenty -four  hours.  Yet  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  insubordination  ; 
the  men  were  usually  in  good  spirits,  and  the  number  of  stragglers  on 
the  march  was  far  less  than  during  the  heat  of  the  preceding  summer. 

Nor  was  the  loss  excessive.  Gourko,  indeed,  lost  two  thousand 
men  hors  de  combat  from  freezing,  during  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  in 
the  latter  part  of  December,  before  the  advance  began,  and  at 
Shipka  one  division  lost  over  six  thousand  men,  or  eighty  per  cent, 
of  its  strength,  in  the  same  storm,  and  for  the  time  became  non- 
effective. But  otherwise  during  the  advance  the  ratio  of  sickness 
was  not  great.  One  cause  of  the  immunity  was  doubtless  a  moral 
one ;  the  army  was  victorious,  and  advancing.  Bad  food,  how- 
ever, and  the  want  of  change  of  clothing  probably  laid  the  seeds  of 
the  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  which  broke  out  afterwards  with 
such  terrible  malignity  in  May,  when  the  army  was  reposing  after 
its  toils,  and  when  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  numbers  were  in 
the  hospitals  at  one  time.  Even  successful  war  may  in  this  way 
be  very  destructive  to  the  winners,  but  certainly  on  this  occasion 
the  success  justified  the  means.  Not,  how  ever,  that  any  one  could 
have  calculated  on  the  extraordinary  imbecility  shown  by  the 
Turkish  commanders.  To  the  lighting  qualities,  indeed,  of  the 
Turkish  troops,  sufficient  justice  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  done. 
If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  Colonel  Baker's  extremely  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  battle  of  Araba  Konak,  it  was  by  no 
means  that  easy  brushing  away  of  the  defence  that  might  be  sup- 
posed from  Lieutenant  Greene'3  narrative,  although  the  reader  of 

*  The  Russian  Army  in  Turkey,  and  its  Campaign:;  in  Turkey  in  1877- 
1878.  By  F.  V.  Greene,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  cf  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army,  and  lately  Military  Attache'  to  the  United  States  Legation  at 
St.  Petersburg.    London  :  Allen  &  Co. 
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the  former  -work  must  often  have  cause  to  wonder  how,  the  Turkish 
commanders  being  so  utterly  incompetent  as  they  are  therein  re- 
presented, the  troops  under  them  could  ever  have  been  got  to 
make  any  sort  of  resistance  against  a  competent  adversary  like 
Gourko.  And  Lieutenant  Greene  has  perhaps  hardly  made 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Turks  and 
their  inferiority  of  numbers.  Still,  even  when  the  Balkans  had 
been  crossed  and  the  army  of  the  Shipka  captured,  the  Turkish 
case  was  not  hopeless.  Adrianople  offered  a  very  strong  position, 
the  defences  of  which  were  in  a  forward  state,  within  which  the 
remainder  of  the  Turkish  troops  might  have  rallied,  and  of  which 
a  second  Plevna  might  have  been  made.  The  Russian  armies, 
although  they  had  carried  all  before  them  so  far,  would  have 
been  effectually  pulled  up  by  a  strong  position  such  as  this,  if  it 
had  been  well  "defended.  They  had  left  all  their  stores  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  ammunition  and  guns  behind  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Balkans ;  and,  although  one  practical  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  this  work  is  adverse  to  the  modern 
tendency  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  artillery,  both  against 
works  and  in  the  field,  still  the  Russian  advanced  army 
was  not  during  that  winter  in  any  respect  fit  to  undertake 
so  serious  an  operation  as  the  assault  of  well-defended  lines.  The 
Turks,  however,  threw  away  the  chance  of  at  least  gaining  time 
for  further  resistance.  The  invaders  pushed  on,  and  Constanti- 
nople was  alinot  in  sight.  Yet  the  means  of  deliverance  still 
remained  to  their  adversaries.  In  front  of  Stamboul  19  the  posi- 
tion of  Buyuk-Tchekmedje,  "  as  remarkable  in  natural  military 
strength  as  is  Constantinople  itself  in  geographical  situation.  The 
peninsula  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  here 
but  twenty  miles  wide,  and  twelve  miles  of  this  space  is  occupied 
by  broad  lakes  extending  up  inland  from  either  shore.  Of  the 
remaining  eight  miles  at  least  half  is  tilled  with  impassable  or 
difficult  swamps,  and  the  remaining  half  with  almost  impenetra- 
ble thickets.  Behind  this  line  runs  a  continuous  ridge  from  sea 
to  sea,  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  on 
which  the  Turks  had  in  process  of  construction  not  less  than 

thirty  large  redoubts  Their  proper  garrison  would  have 

been  from  sixty  thousiTnd  to  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  avail- 
able force  at  the  moment  was  only  about  thirty  thousand 
strong  " ;  but  in  such  a  position  "  30,000  men  constituted  a  more 
formidable  adversary  than  60,000  in  the  line  of  works  held  by 
Osman  at  Plevna. '  Here  the  Russians  might  have  found  another 
Torres  Vedras.  Without  the  command  of  the  sea,  with  their 
line  of  operations  extended  so  far  from  their  base,  the  army  con- 
taining the  seeds  of  the  sickness  which  was  soon  to  break  out  in 
such  a  virulent  form,  a  stubborn  defence  of  these  lines  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  involved  a  great  disaster  to  the  Russians. 
Such  were  the  advantages  still  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  "  But 
the  armistice  gave  these  away  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  the 
Russians."  As  in  1829,  a  great  success  awaited  them  just  when 
their  position  was  really  desperate,  through  the  folly  and  treachery 
of  the  Turkish  Government.  It  is,  we  believe,  now  no  secret  that 
it  was  the  distinct  object  of  the  dominant  party  at  the  Palace  in  Con- 
stantinople to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  successful  defence,  and 
to  place  their  country  at  the  mercy  of  Russia  ;  and  that  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  the  Turkish  envoys  sent  to  sue  for  an 
armistice  while  the  Russians  continued  their  triumphant  advance 
was  a  part  of  the  deliberate  scheme  for  effecting  this  object.  Cer- 
tainly, if  it  was  this  which  was  aimed  at,  no  mode  of  action  could 
have  conduced  more  decisively  to  the  result. 

Of  the  third  portion  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  the  cam- 
paign in  Asia,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  account  of  the 
capture  of  Kars;  which  was  stormed  without  the  aid  of  artillery, 
and  was  carried  by  sheer  pluck  and  good  leading  with  a  loss  of  about 
two  thousand  men.  The  proportion  of  officers  killed  and  wounded 
was  about  one  to  twenty -eight  men,  whereas  the  proportion  of  officers 
present  was  about  one  to  sixty  men.  This  shows  how  well  they 
must  have  been  led.  The  commanding  officers  of  four  of  the 
columns  all  fell  within  a  few  feet  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this 
Lieutenant  Greene  observes  that, 

If  troops  are  led  to  the  assault  of  trenches  and  breechloaders  in  successive 
and  not  simultaneous  assaults,  in  inferior  numbers,  over  an  open  country, 
in  a  too  compact  formation,  and  without  reference  to  the  decisive  or  key- 
points  of  the  defence,  then  defeat  and  slaughter  will  be  the  result,  as  hap- 
pened at  Plevna,  at  Shipka  (July  17th),  in  part  at  Gorni-Dubnik,  at  Zevin, 
at  Little  Yahni  (Oct.  2nd),  and  in  our  own  war  at  Cold  Harbour.  But,  if  the 
points  of  attack  are  well  chosei:,  the  troops  are  properly  distributed,  advance 
in  reasonably  open  order  in  successive  lines,  and  make  their  attacks  simul- 
taneously, and  in  superior  numbers  at  the  decisive  points,  then  the  assailants 
will  reach  the  parapets  in  spite  of  breechloaders,  and  the  strongest  party 
will  win — as  they  did  at  Nikopolis,  at  Shenovo,  at  Kars,  and  at  Five  Forks. 
Victory  lies  to-day  as  it  ever  has,  and  ever  will,  on  the  side  of  that  general 
who  takes  the  most  skilful  measures  for  the  task  he  has  in  hand,  and  who 
has  under  him  the  most  patient,  brave,  and  willing  soldiers.  It  is  after 
all  the  human  factor — the  general  to  think,  and  the  men  to  cany  out  his 
thoughts  at  any  sacrifice — and  not  alone  their  mere  material  accomplish- 
ments, which  gains  success  in  war,  as  well  as  in  the  other  affairs  of  life. 

The  one  marked  feature  of  the  war  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  previous  ones  "  is  the  great  use  made  of  hasty  fortifications  in 
connexion  with  good  fire-arms,"  while  "  the  great  fact  in  modern 
tactics  is  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  defence,  behind  fortifica- 
tions, has  enormously  gained  upon  the  attack,  owing  to  the  im- 
provement in  lire-arms."  The  principal  features  of  the  Turkish 
field-works  were : — 

That  there  was  no  flanking  defence  for  the  ditch  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  two  and  sometimes  three  tiers  of  fire.  .  .  .  Traverses  for  pro- 
tection against  flanking  fire  were  much  used,  and  also  rude  bomb-proofs. 
.  .  .  The  Russians  began  the  campaign  relying  on  their  bayonets  and  de- 


spising the  spade ;  the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  evident  pride  in 
their  fortifications,  and  a  full  appreciation  from  the  beginning  of  their  value. 

As  the  Russian  General  Kiou  observes : — "  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  soldier  when  he  stops  for  a  month  to  instal  himself,  in  the 
matter  of  fortifications,  as  if  he  would  remain  but  a  day;  whereas  the 
Turk,  stopping  for  a  day,  instals  himself  as  for  a  month."  How- 
ever, the  Turks  too  often  abandoned  their  elaborately  constructed 
lines,  while  the  Russians  were  driven  by  experience  to  make  use  of 
the  spade  as  the  campaign  advanced.  And  accordingly  the  mode 
of  carrying  entrenching  tools  is  now  an  important  question  for 
military  administration.  The  "  Linneman "  spade  has  been 
adopted  by  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  to  be  carried  by  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  infantry,  and  a  number  of  long-handled  tools 
and  picks  are  to  be  carried  in  reserve  in  the  company  waggons. 
As  to  the  proper  mode  of  attacking  entrenched  positions,  our  author 
quotes  the  opinion  of  General  Skobeleff,  that 

the  only  formation  giving  any  chance  of  success  is  in  successive  lines  of 
skirmishers.  The  general  of  division  must  be  perfectly  thoughtless  of  his 
own  comfort  or  safety,  and  put  himself  between  the  skirmishers  and  the 
reserves,  where  he  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the  battle  and  have  his  troops  in 
his  own  hand.  .  .  .  There  are  in  ever}'  command  a  certain  small  per- 
centage of  cowards  who  will  slink  away  at  the  first  opportunity  ;  a  certain 
number  of  men  of  rash  bravery  who  will  go  too  far  forward  and  get  killed, 
and  the  majority  of  men  of  ordinary  courage,  but  liable  to  waver  as  the 
fight  gets  hot. 

It  is  suggestive,  that  in  the  discussion  on  the  tactical  and  ad- 
ministrative units  of  the  different  armies  of  Europe  with  which 
the  book  closes  no  mention  is  made  of  the  English  army.  Ap- 
parently our  military  organization  is  not  thought  worth  taking- 
account  of,  even  in  America.  Nevertheless,  although  this  omis- 
sion may  not  be  very  complimentary  to  national  self-esteem,  we 
must  conclude  as  we  began,  by  recommending  this  valuable  work 
to  the  careful  study  of  every  officer  of  the  British  army,  while  its 
merits  will  be  appreciated  by  persons  in  every  class  who  take  an 
interest  in  military  affairs. 


BLACKIE'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  SERIES.* 

THE  two  volumes  that  we  have  received  of  this  series  are 
clearly  printed,  and,  considering  the  low  price  at  which  they 
are  sold,  well  illustrated.  When  we  have  said  so  much,  we  have 
exhausted  all  the  praise  that  we  can  fairly  bestow  upon  them. 
Happily  the  chief  duty  that  has  fallen  upon  the  editor  of  the 
volume  entitled  The  British  Biographical  Reader  has  been 
merely  one  of  selection.  This  duty,  however,  he  very  properly 
ranks  high.  "  To  those  acquainted,"  he  says,  "  with  the  vast  re- 
sources of  English  literature  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
such  a  selection  will  be  evident."  He  may,  indeed,  himself  have 
that  kind  of  acquaintance  with  these  vast  resources  which  can  be 
got  by  one  who  strolls  through  a  library,  glances  over  encyclopaedias, 
or  studies  catalogues.  But  beyond  this  his  knowledge  seems 
scarcely  to  go.  It  ia  as  easy  to  talk  familiarly  of  great  writers  as 
of  greatmen  ;  but  aman  may  have  the  name  both  of  a  poet  and  a  lord 
for  ever  on  his  lips  and  yet  know  nothing  of  either.  We  are  glad, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  editor  had  little  more  to  do 
than  to  select ;  for  "  the  brief  introductory  notes  which  preface  the 
articles  "  show  such  wonderful  ignorance  that  we  can  scarcely  be 
too  thankful  that  we  have  but  little  of  his  own  writing.  We  cau 
even  forgive  him  for  including  in  these  Representative  Specimens 
of  British  Biography — for  so  he  terms  his  volume — a  passage 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  It  is  true  that 
this  writer  tells  us  that  Sterne  "  thought  himself  cock-sure  of  a 
mitre."  It  is  also  true  that  such  an  expression  as  this  is  not  with 
much  propriety  included  in  a  series  where  "  the  value  of  the 
whole  article  as  an  educational  lesson  had  to  be  considered." 
(How,  by  the  way,  does  an  educational  lesson  differ  from  all 
other  lessons  ?)  Nevertheless  there  are  worse  writers  than  even 
Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  and  if  we  must  choose  between  him 
and  his  present  editor,  we  give  him  our  suffrage  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Brief  though  these  introductory  notes  are, 
it  is  surprising  how  much  has  been  got  into  them.  Thus  we 
are  not  only  told  that  Dickens  assisted  to  found  the  Daily 
Neics,  but  we  further  learn  that  that  newspaper  still  exists. 
Now  that  we  come  to  think  about  it,  we  do  certainly  call  to 
mind  that  we  have,  at  all  events  in  the  last  few  weeks,  seen  a 
copy  or  two  of  the  Daily  Neivs  at  the  railway  stations.  We  have 
read  somewhere  or  other,  moreover,  an  announcement  that  it  is  a 
newspaper  of  "  World-wide  Circulation."  But  .what,  after  all,  is 
fame  ?  The  editor  of  this  Comprehensive  Series  thinks  it  well 
that  his  readers  should  be  told  that  the  Daily  News  still  exists. 
There  is  other  information  scarcely  less  valuable  and  equally  start- 
ling. Thus  we  read  that  William  Pitt  was  an  eminent  British 
statesman,  and  that  "  during  his  administration  several  important 
events  occurred."  We  are  reminded  of  a  lecturer  on  Egypt  who, 
when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  Pyramids,  said  that  as  to  their 
builders  there  was  no  certain  information  to  be  had,  but  that  it 
seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  they  were  the  work  of 
several  eminent  individuals  long  since  deceased.    We  freely  offer 

*  The  British  Biographical  Reader  :  Sketches  of  Prominent  Jlen  by  the 
Best  Authors.  With  Introductory  Notes  and  Numerous  Authentic 
Portraits,  tilackie's  Comprehensive  School  Series.  London  :  Blackie  & 
Son.  1880. 

The  Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Home;  being  a  Popular 
Account  of  Greelt  and  Roman  Mythology.  By  F.  M.  Berons.  Illustrated 
from  Antique  Sculptures.  Blackie's  Comprehensive  School  Series.  London  : 
Blackie  &  Son.  1880. 
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this  piece  of  information  to  the  editor  of  some  future  volume  on 
Egypt  in  this  Comprehensive  Series. .  Not  only  did  important 
events  occur  during  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  but  also,  we  learn 
on  the  same  authority,  James  Watt  made  several  important  improve- 
ments in  the  steam-engine.  No  doubt,  had  the  editor  to  write  of 
Pompeii,  he  would  tell  us  that  this  important  town  was  destroyed 
by  an  important  eruption  of  one  of  the  most  important  volcanoes. 

Now  and  then  he  descends  into  particulars  and  enumerates  the 
important  events.  Thus  in  his  account  of  Earl  Russell  he  tells 
us  that  "  during  1S30 — 34  Lord  John  held  the  office  of  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces,  meanwhile,  in  1S32,  procuring  the  pfissing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.''  This  "meanwhile"  is  delightful.  The  youthful 
reader  will  picture  to  himself  an  active  statesman  sitting  amidst 
piles  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  in  the  intervals  of  paying  the 
soldiers  finding  time  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  Wo  read 
further  on  that  in  1854  Lord  John  "  was  elected  [sf'c]  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council."  No  small  injustice,  we  find,  has  been 
hitherto  done  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  till  the  year  when  he  carried  the  Bill  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, he  had  been  a  strong  opponent  of  the  measure.  But  we  not 
only  learn  from  our  editor  that  this  is  a  mistake,  but  are 
further  informed  how  the  mistake  arose.  "  Peel's  name,''  he  tells 
us,  "  with  no  special  justice,  had  been  associated  with  the  leader- 
ship in  the  opposition  to  this  cause,  doubtless  because  he  had  held 
an  important  post  in  Ireland  as  a  Tory.''  The  University  honours 
which  this  distinguished  statesman  gained  are  somewhat  oddly  de- 
scribed, "  He  passed  B.A.  as  double  first  class."'  In  like  manner 
we  are  told  that "  Swift  obtained  his  priest's  orders  in  the  University 
of  Dublin."  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we  read,  was  made  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  on  the  accession  of  George  III.  (sic),  when  the  Whigs 
again  became  the  leading  party.  William  the  Conqueror,  we 
find,  first  obtained  the  throne  of  England  and  then  conquered 
Harold  at  Hastings.  Sometimes  the  editor  is  bold  enough  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  very  writers  from  whom  he  borrows  his  extracts. 
Thus,  while  giving  Air.  Froude's  character  of  Henry  VIII.,  he 
says  that  that  King  was  popular  for  a  short  period.  Here  he 
has  not  only  Mr.  Froude,  but  also  all  other  historians  so  far  as  we 
know,  against  him,  who  allow  that  Henry's  popularity  lasted  at 
all  events  for  many  years.  He  next  borrows  Mr.  Carlyle's  cha- 
racter of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  correct  the 
venerable  historian.  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  the  name  of  Cromwell's 
father  was  Robert.  The  editor  says  it  was  Thomas.  He  says 
further  that  he  was  a  brewer.  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  about  this 
statement  there  is  little  or  no  certainty  to  be  had.  Mr.  Carlvle 
says  that  Oliver  went  to  Sidney  Sussex  College.  The 
editor  says  that  he  went  to  Sidney  College.  Mr.  Carlyle  says 
that  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Oliver  was  never  of  any  Inn  of 
Court.  The  editor  says  that  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  Mr. 
Carlyle  says  that  "  the  stories  of  Oliver's  wild  living  while  in 
town,  of  his  gambling  and  so  forth,  rest  exclusively  on  Carrion 
Heath."  The  editor  writes, "  He  is  said  to  have  indulged  in  various 
excesses,  and  dissipated  the  property  left  him  by  his  father."  Mr. 
Carlyle  says  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier. 
The  editor  gives  the  name  as  Bouchier.  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  it 
was  in  1649  that  Cromwell  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Ireland. 
The  editor  Bays  it  was  in  1647.  Goldsmith,  he  tells  us,  was  born 
in  1731.  He  was  born  in  1728.  In  the  account  of  Boswell  we 
read,  "Having  removed  to  London,  Boswell  had  in  1763  the 
good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson."  Boswell,  as 
every  one  knows,  did  not  "  remove  "  to  London  till  towards  the 
close  of  his  life.  Lamb,  we  read,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church 
School.  Brougham,  we  find,  contributed  largely  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  till  1 828.  After  he  had  "  resigned  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  almost  exclusively 
to  science  and  literature."  Addison,  according  to  the  editor,  "  in 
1709,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  laboured  as  editor 
of  the  Tatler,  the  Spectator,  and  the  Guardian.'"  Even  Addison 
with  all  his  industry  scarcely  edited  three  separate  publications  in 
one  year.  The  editor's  English  is  at  times  as  faulty  as  his  facts. 
We  have  noticed  such  passages  as  the  following: — "  His  services 
were  rewarded  by  a  national  subscription ;  and  during  his  absence 
abroad  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorks,  1847." 
"Charles  Dickens  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  February  7,  1812, 
■where  his  father  held  a  position  in  the  Navy  Pay  Department,  and 
ultimately  removed  to  London  in  1821."  "He  adopted  the 
medical  profession,  and,  gaining  the  friendship  of  Lord  Ashley, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  other  eminent 
men."  Surely  it  does  not  fall  far  short  of  downright  impudence 
when  an  editor  who  thus  hopelessly  breaks  down  in  his  grammar 
asserts  in  his  preface  that  in  the  selection  of  passages  he  considered 
"  the  literary  character  of  the  author  by  whom  the  article  has  been 
written."  What  has  he  to  do  with  literary  character  ?  Let  him 
stick  to  his  Lindley  Murray,  and  see  that  his  nominative  case  is  in 
harmony  with  his  verb. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Bereus,  the  author  of  the  second  volume  in  this 
series,  The  Myths  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Home,  cer- 
tainly does  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  editor  with  whom 
we  have  just  dealt.  He  has  done  his  work  badly  enough;  but 
there  are  gradations  in  worthlessness  as  well  as  in  worth,  and  he  is 
by  no  means  at  the  bottom  step.  "  The  want,"  be  says,  "  of  an 
interesting  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  suitable  for  the 
requirements  of  both  boys  and  girls,  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  principals  of  our  advanced  schools."  It  is  not  perhaps  unna- 
tural that,  when  any  one  has  an  article  to  supply,  he  should  pro- 
claim that  for  it  there  ha3  long  existed  a  general  want.  Whatever 
the  principals  of  the  advanced  schools  may  say  to  this  book,  the 


boys  and  girls,  we  feel  sure,  will  not  allow  that  it  is  interesting. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  they  should.  However  much  the 
taste  of  their  masters  may  have  fallen  oil",  they,  at  all  events,  can- 
not like  that  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should 
be  served  up  to  them  in  what  we  may,  with  good  reason,  style 
parochial  English.  Mr.  Berens  treats  Zeus  and  Jupiter,  Hera 
and  Juno,  Aphrodite  and  Venus,  much  as  if  they  were  the  impor- 
tant people  of  some  provincial  town.  "  Most  of  the  divinities,"  he 
says,  "  lived  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  each  possessing  his 
or  her  individual  habitation."  We  read  of  their  mental  qualifica- 
tions. The  Titans,  we  read,  united  to  their  great  physical  power 
intellectual  qualifications  variously  developed.  Rhea  was  a  very 
important  divinity.  Athene  received  from  Zeus  several  important 
prerogatives.  Demeter  was  a  divinity  of  great  importance.  Cronus 
assigned  to  his  brothers  offices  of  distinction.  Zeus,  as  the  father  of 
man,  takes  a  paternal  interest  in  the  actions  of  mortals.  In  his  statues 
the  slightly-opened  lips  impart  an  air  of  sympathetic  kindliness 
which  invites  confidence.  Hera,  being  extremely  jealous  of  Leto, 
persecuted  her  with  inveterate  cruelty.  Zeus,  who  had  observed 
with  the  deepest  compassion  her  weary  wanderings  and  agonized 
fears,  resolved  to  create  for  her  some  place  of  refuge,  however 
humble.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  famous  for  their  physical 
accomplishments.  Semele  was  hated  by  Hera  with  jealous 
malignity,  and  the  haughty  queen  of  heaven  determined  to  effect 
her  destruction.  Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  models  of  conjugal 
fidelity.  During  the  Trojan  war  Hera  carried  her  animosity  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  often  the  cause  of  domestic  disagree- 
ments between  herself  and  Zeus.  Juno  differed  from  Hera  in  the 
most  salient  points.  Athene  played  on  the  flute  with  considerable 
talent.  She  has  a  serious  and  thoughtful  aspect,  as  though  replete 
with  earnestness  and  wisdom.  The  oval  contour  of  her  counte- 
nance is  adorned  by  the  luxuriance  of  her  wealth  of  hair.  Pro- 
metheus obtained  from  heaven  the  vital  spark  so  necessary  for  the 
further  progress  and  comfort  of  the  human  race.  The  division  of 
the  world  was  satisfactorily  arranged  between  Zeus  and  his 
brothers.  Mr.  Berens  can  only  write  in  this  pompous  style, 
however  simple  may  be  the  fact  which  he  wishes  to  record. 
Thus  he  tells  us  that  at  Dodona  there  have  been  found 
some  plates  of  lead,  "  on  which  are  engraved  inquiries  which 
were  evidently  made  by  certain  individuals  who  consulted  the 
oracle."    The  following  passage  is  a  fair  example  of  his  style  : — 

Now  in  these  early  ages  the  hearth  was  regarded  as  the  most  important 
and  most  sacred  portion  of  the  dwelling,  probably  because  the  protection  of 
the  fire  was  an  important  consideration,  for  if  once  permitted  to  become  ex- 
tinct, re-ignition  was  attended  with  extreme  difficulty.  In  tact,  the  hearth 
was  held  so  sacred  that  it  constituted  the  sanctum  of  the  family,  for  which 
reason  it  was  always  erected  in  the  centre  ef  every  house. 

It  is  in  the  story  of  Odysseus,  as  told  by  Mr.  Berens,  that  the 
parochial  style  is  seen  at  its  best.  The  hero's  love  of  adventure 
overcame  more  prudent  considerations.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  he  was  curious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  owner  of  this  extraordinary  abode.  Polyphemus  graciously 
announced  that  he  would  evince  his  gratitude.  Odysseus  lost  no 
time  in  putting  his  plan  into  execution.  He  effectually  blinded 
the  giant.  And  so  Mr.  Berens  goes  on  till  "  Laertes  resumed 
his  regal  robes,  and  the  hero  was  permitted  to  enjoy  his  well- 
earned  repose." 

One  or  two  of  his  statements  he  would  have  done  well  to 
support  by  facts  and  arguments.  For  instance,  he  contents  himself 
with  merely  asserting  that  when  the  belief  in  autochthony 
existed  there  were  no  religious  teachers  whatever.  Zeus,  he  says, 
was  first  worshipped  at  Dodona.  He  seems  to  know  nothing  of 
the  beliefs  common  to  all  Aryan  nations.  For,  after  describing 
how  "  Olympus  was  shrouded  in  mists,  Hades  was  wrapt  in 
gloomy  darkness,  and  the  sea  was,  and  still  is,  a  source  of  wonder 
and  deep  interest,"  he  adds,  "  Plence  we  see  that  what  to  other 
nations  were  merely  strange  phenomena,  served  this  poetical  and 
imaginative  people  (the  Greeks)  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  the  wonderful  stories  of  their  mythology."  It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  audacity  of  a  writer  who  has  ventured  to 
write  on  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  yet  appa- 
rently knows  nothing  of  comparative  mythology.  One  statement 
certainly  he  should  have  set  forth  at  greater  length.  He  tells  us 
that  when  the  Greeks  first  settled  in  Italy  they  found  in  the 
country  they  colonized  a  mythology  belonging  to  the  Celtic  in- 
habitants. These  primitive  Celts  were,  he  adds,  a  less  civilized 
people  than  the  Greeks.  Perhaps  in  some  schools  where  his  book 
shall  come  to  be  used,  "  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  will  have 
rendered" — -to  use  his  own  words — "  the  study  of  the  classics 
feasible."  In  such  schools  certainly  the  pupils  will  find  it  hard, 
without  some  explanation,  to  reconcile  Mr.  Berens  and  Csesar  in 
the  very  different  accounts  that  they  give  of  the  countries  in- 
habited by  the  Celts.  They  will  not  fail,  we  trust,  to  forgive 
Coesar  for  his  ignorance,  remembering  that  he  lived  before  a  single 
Comprehensive  School  Series  had  been  published  or  the  first 
educational  lessons  given. 


AX  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  GUIENNE.* 

riTEUi  title  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  chosen  for  his  book  certainly 
-1-  tends  to  mystify  rather  than  to  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  the 
contents  of  its  pages.    His  tour  did  not  take  in  more  than  a  few 

*  Guienne:  Notes  of  an  Autumn  Tour.  By  Algernon  Taylor.  London: 
Kegan  i'aul  &  Co.  1879. 
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places  in  au  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Guienne,  and  of  these  places 
he  has  little  to  say  beyond  mere  topographical  description.  These 
descriptions  are  varied  by  casual  remarks  about  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers in  the  diligence,  or  about  the  difficulty  he  found  in  one 
town  in  getting  a  cap  of  coffee,  yet  how  good  he  found  the  table- 
d'hote  in  another ;  or,  again,  by  a  repetition  of  some  very 
commonplace  remarks  which  he  exchanged,  now  with  a  thriving 
bourgeois,  now  with  a  mediaeval-looking  parish  priest.  Indeed,  it 
seems  strange  that  any  one  who  had  only  met  with  such  everyday 
characters  and  such  tame  adventures  should  have  thought  them 
worth  the  trouble  of  recording.  Every  one  who  has  ever  been  in 
France  has  seen  for  him  or  herself,  and  those  who  have  not  been 
know  very  well  from  the  reports  of  others,  that  in  France  vines 
grow  in  fields  ;  that  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  country  are  very 
generally  painted  white,  with  green  shutters ;  that  working- 
men  wear  blue  blouses  ;  that  washerwomen  wash  in  the 
open  air  by  every  river-side ;  and  that  monks  and  nuns, 
in  the  dresses  of  "their  orders,  are  to  be  met  with  at  every 
turn.  Yet  all  these  well-known  sights  apparently  strike  Mr. 
Taylor  as  things  so  strange  and  new  that  he  must  spend 
many  pages,  and  words  without  measure,  in  describing  them. 
One  thing,  however,  Mr.  Taylor  has  seen  which  every  one 
else  has  not ;  he  has  seen  some  of  these  same  monks,  whose 
picturesque  appearance  he  so  frequently  refers  to,  behind 
the  scenes  in  all  the  privacy  of  the  cloister  life.  He  passed  a 
week  by  special  invitation  at  a  house  of  the  Premonstrants,  lately 
re-established  on  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  at  Conques,  in 
Eouergue,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  filled  up  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  monastery  and  its  surroundings,  and  details  of  the  daily 
life  within  its  walls,  together  with  character  sketches  of  the  monks 
themselves. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  just  as  monasticism  is  going  out  of 
repute  and  sinking  into  decay  in  Italy,  the  taste  for  it  is  re- 
viving in  France.  In  not  a  few  towns  in  the  South  the  monastery 
is  becoming  as  common  a  sight  as  the  "  pepiniere  ou  on  fait  les 
cure's,''  as  the  lay-folk  scornfully  dub  the  "  seminaire  "or  theo- 
logical college.  These  latter-day  cloisters  are  a  favourite  retreat 
for  idle  gentlemen  who  have  tired  of  society,  or  who  find  that 
society  has  tired  of  them.  In  one  much-frequented  watering-place 
the  revived  convent  of  the  Carmelites  makes  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  place,  keeping  up  a  continual  rivalry  with  the 
theatre,  the  band,  and  the  casino.  In  the  church  attached  to  it 
there  is  a  constant  succession  of  functions  with  striking  {esthetic 
effects,  and  special  preachings  by  popular  preachers  of  the  order 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  sight  of  the  brethren, 
too,  a3  they  Hit  noiselessly  to  and  fro  with  the  alms- 
bags,  or  emerge  in  single  file  from  their  screened-off 
seats  into  the  choir  when  the  sermon  begins,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  one  of  them,  who  a  short  time  ago  was  the  gayest 
of  the  gay  and  the  darling  of  soeiety,  all  contribute  to  the  popu- 
larity ot  the  services  and  of  the  place,  which  perhaps  on  this 
account  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  English  "  'verts."  The  ranks  of 
the  inmates  of  such  establishments  are  generally  filled  up  by  men 
who  have  been  crossed  in  love,  who  have  lost  heavily  at  play,  who 
cannot  get  on  with  their  wives,  or  are  otherwise  the  victims  of 
domestic  worries,  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  But  of  what  goes  on 
within  the  walls  outsiders  seldom  hear,  though  once  we  were  told, 
on  good  authority,  that  a  certain  doughty  old  general,  who  had 
exchanged  the  sword,  which  had  done  his  country  much  good 
service,  for  the  frock,  was  so  very  "infirm  of  purpose"  about 
turning  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  say  his  prayers,  that  he 
was  constantly  in  disgrace  for  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  the 
order  he  had  joined. 

If  Conques,  where  Mr.  Taylor  spent  his  holiday,  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  nineteenth-century  monastic  life,  it  seems  to 
be  very  much  like  the  life  of  a  boarding-house  where  ladies 
are  not  admitted.  The  original  rule  of  the  Premonstrants, 
which  was  so  strict  that  its  severity  had  to  be  mitigated  in 
very  early  days  of  the  order,  was  certainly  only  observed 
heie  "au  pied  de  la  lettre  "  in  as  far  as  it  enjoined  abstraction 
from  all  news  of  what  goes  on  in  the  world.  For  so  ignorant 
were  the  monks  of  what  the  world  was  saying  and  doing  that, 
when  a  chance  visitor  touched  upon  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  just 
when  that  exciting  topic  had  been  fanned  to  a  white  heat  and 
was  the  favourite  bone  of  contention  for  setting  any  given 
company  of  Englishmen  by  the  ears,  they  turned  to  one 
another  with  the  inquiry,  "  Qu'est-ce  que  e'est  que  ces  atrocites 
bulgariennes  ?  "  But,  though  thus  simple  concerning  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  evil,  the  brethren  kuew  very  well  how  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  tin's  was  all  the  more  to  their 
credit  as  in  this  instance  their  guest  was  not  of  the  same  reli- 
gious opinions  as  themselves,  being,  as  he  takes  care  more  than 
once  to  explain,  a  good  Protestant.  Indeed  Mr.  Taylor  considers 
that  "to  an  observer  of  men  and  things  Eatin  monasticism  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  quite  apart 
from  the  specialities  of  Romanist  dogmas  and  practices,  as  ihe 
visible  embodiment  in  these  Western  longitudes  of  the  widespread 
monastic  idea."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  "  from  this 
broad  and  decidedly  undenominational  standpoint  that  he  was 
induced  to  accept  an  invitation  from  a  friend  who  had  joined  the 
order.  But,  although  setting  out  with  this  majestic  determination 
to  look  at  all  he  saw  in  the  monastery  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  when  he  got  there  he  took  a  very  gossipy  view  of  the  in- 
mates and  all  their  doings,  and  has  chronicled  his  experiences  for 
the  beuolit  of  his  readers.  At  the  end  of  a  week's  stay  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  could  not  easily  find  a  pleasanter  place  to 


i  stay  in.  He  found  there  the  "  variety  of  a  large  household  with- 
out the  bustle  of  an  inn,"  was  unmolested  by  vulgar  travellers, 
and  could  enjoy  the  society  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  "  who  enter- 
tain you  with  the  quiet  courtesy  of  well-bred  hosts."  Indeed  their 
courtesy  went  further  than  the  highest  breeding  could  require,  for 
one  of  the  brothers  fell  on  his  knees  and  asked  forgiveness  for 
having  mislaid  the  key  of  the  visitor's  room — a  stretch  of  polite- 
ness, one  wculd  think,  as  embarrassing  to  the  guest  as  it  must 
have  been  disagreeable  to  the  apologizer.  As  a  whole,  however, 
the  brethren  were  not  by  any  means  "  too  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food."  One  of  them,  we  are  told,  showed  as 
little  regard  for  a  "  rigid  adherence  to  fact  as  is  apt  to  be 
found  among  men  of  the  world."  Another  sulked  like  a  spoilt 
child  because  some  one  else  said  grace  at  dinner  when  it  was 
his  turn,  and  left  the  choir  in  high  dudgeon  in  the  middle 
of  vespers,  because  another  bvother  was  chanting  the  psalms 
a  little  slower  than  he  did.  Most  people  would  have  found 
life  where  such  trifles  as  these  were  the  only  events  to  mark  the 
time  too  slow  to  be  endured ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  amused  himself  by 
looking  out  of  his  window  at  the  washerwomen  or  the  ducks 
plashing  in  a  cistern.  Then,  no  doubt,  he  was  busy  taking  notes 
of  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  monks,  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion. The  place,  too,  is  very  picturesque  in  itself  and  its  surround- 
ings, an  irregular  half-tumbledown  French  boun/ade,  with  the 
uneven  streets  winding  in  zigzags  up  the  hillside,  and  the  decrepit 
old-fashioned  houses  piled  picturesquely  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  on  a  height  looking  down  into  a  river  valley,  closed  in  by 
the  vine  and  chestnut-covered  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hill.  For 
Conques  stands  in  the  highlands  in  the  north-east  part  of  Guienne, 
of  Eouergue,  or  Aveyron,  as  the  department  which  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  its  former  boundaries  is  called.  And  the  good  points  of 
the  situation,  at  one  end  of  a  rocky  gorge  near  the  junction  of  the 
Louche  and  the  Dourdou,  with  the  bright  tints  of  the  autumn  to 
give  it  colour,  Mr.  Taylor  describes  very  well.  He  does  full  justice 
to  the  old  Norman  minster  of  Ste.-Foy,  one  of  those  big  eleventh- 
century  churches  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  the  South  of 
France  in  some  out-of-the-way  townlet  that  has  shrunk  to  the 
size  of  an  English  village  ;  Ste.-Savin,  in  the  vale  of  Argeles,  being 
another  notable  example.  Here  the  want  of  ornamental  detail 
and  the  absence  of  all  additions  of  a  later  date  are  the  character- 
istics most  striking  to  an  English  eye.  But  the  chief  feature  of 
Ste.-Foy  is  the  triforium,  which  goes  all  round  the  church, 
"supported,"  as  Mr.  Taylor  tells  us,  "on  pairs  of  tall,  slender 
columns  with  sculptured  capitals."  It  is  raised  to  an  unusual 
height  above  the  nave,  and  Mr.  Taylor  quotes  M.  Merimee's  au- 
thority for  his  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  "  singular  elegance  and 
size  of  this  upfloor,"  the  church  of  Ste.-Foy  is  a  "  perfect  model  of 
its  style,  and  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  France."  Of  the 
old  domestic  buildings  of  the  monastery  the  remains  are  so  small 
that,  since  the  attempted  revival  of  the  monastery  in  1873,  the 
brethren  have  lived  in  modern  dwelling-houses  adapted  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  community. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Taylor  sticks  to  telling  of  what  he  heard  and  saw 
while  a  guest  at  Ste.-Foy  he  is  at  least  bearable,  if  not  very  enter- 
taining or  very  instructive ;  but  he  frequently  wanders  off  into 
dissertations  on  subjects  which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  either 
with  Guienne  or  an  "  Autumn  Tour  "  in  any  known  land.  He  then 
sinks  into  twaddle  at  once  tedious  and  unmeaning.  As  an  ex- 
ample, we  quote  some  sentences  giving  his  opinions  upon  music. 
First  he  tells  us  that  "  the  influence  of  music  on  the  senses,  and 
through  them  on  the  nervous  system  and  the  mind,  is  a  branch  of 
mixed  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  highest  interest."  Yet  it 
is  "  reducible  to  very  elementary  and  material  laws  indeed."  And 
all  the  "  harmonic  glories  "  of  the  great  musicians  are,  it  seems, 
"  referable  to  certain  properties  of  the  parabolic  curve  as  pre- 
sented in  conic  sections."    He  winds  up  the  chapter  thus : — 

In  the  flowing  melodies  of  Mozart ;  the  stately  choruses  of  Handel  and 
Haydn  ;  the  correct  form  aud  choice  elegance  of  Mendelssohn  ;  the  wild, 
imaginative  luxuriance  of  Schumann  ;  the  tangled  harmonies  of  Bach,  de- 
veloped in  fugue,  mass,  and  choral :  we  have  a  measure  by  which  to  differ- 
entiate the  relative  position  in  the  scale  of  human  progress  held  by  the 
primitive  savage  of  Papua  and  the  cultivated  European. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  society  at  large  that  no  such  measure  has 
as  yet  been  generally  accepted  ;  for,  considering  the  popularity  of 
vulgar  music-hall  tunes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  English,  if  tried 
by  it,  would  sink  to  nearly  as  low  a  level  as  the  Papuan. 

What  Mr.  Taylor  has  to  say  about  music  is  a  pretty  fair 
sample  of  his  manner  in  treating  of  monasticism,  architecture, 
chivalry,  and  a  hundred  other  themes  which  are  quite  out  of 
place  iu  a  book  professing  to  be  one  of  travel.  His  style  and 
choice  of  language  are  so  conspicuously  bad,  even  in  this  age  of 
slipshod  writing,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  English.  And 
here  and  there  we  come  on  a  sentence  which  is  such  absolute  non- 
sense that  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  writer  of  it  has  thought 
only  of  the  sound  of  what  he  wrote,  and  is  quite  inditl'erent  as  to 
its  sense.  Had  he  weighed  at  all  the  meaning  of  his  words  he 
could  hardlyr  have  written  that  a  scene  was  "  varied  by  measured 
words  of  counsel  and  instruction  from  the  lips  of  the  Prior"; 
and,  again,  that  the  Provost  "smiled  the  smile  if  not  the  kiss  of 
peace  " ;  for  whatever  change  the  Prior's  exhortations  might  work 
:  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  they  certainly  could  not  iu  any  way 
!  alter  the  scenery.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth,  as  we  find  in 
!  another  page,  that  the  black  serge  hoods  and  gowns  of  certain 
nuns  "  impart  tone  and  colour  to  the  scene,"  black  being,  as 
every  one  knows,  not  colour,  but  the  want  of  it.  But  Mr. 
Taylor  evidently  sees  colours  in  a  way  of  his  own,  for  we  find 
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him  describing  certain  flower-beds  as  "  sparkling  with  colour." 
Now  colour,  even  though  brilliant  enough  to  "  bid  the  rash  gazer 
wipe  his  eye,''  cannot  sparkle  any  more  than  the  Prior  could  have 
•varied  the  scene  by  his  words,  or  the  Provost,  however  benignant 
he  may  have  been,  could  have  "  smiled  the  kiss  of  peace."  But 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  point  out  all  the  faults  of  stylo  and 
taste  in  the  work  of  a  writer  who  so  scouts  simplicity  of  diction 
that  he  describes  a  rough  lane  as  "  practically  impervious  to 
-wheeled  vehicles,"  calls  architecture  the  "  architectonic  art,"  a 
railroad  the  "  metals,"  and  the  carriages  that  go  upon  it  the 
"  gregarious  railway  train."  Nor  can  he  even  say  simply  that  a 
river  winds  or  a  street  ends — the  one  invariably  "  debouches  "  and 
the  other  "  serpentines"  •,  while  a  group  of  peasants  in  their  work- 
ing dress  are  those  who  "  don  the  plebeian  blouse."  It  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Taylor  is  so  much  given  to  language  which  he  considers 
fine,  and  that,  trusting  to  the  power  of  that  language,  he  has  been 
tempted  to  spin  out  into  a  volume  material  that  might  have  made 
a  readable  enough  magazine  article.  One  merit  he  certainly  has — 
that  of  being  easily  pleased  and  shaking  off  all  national  prejudices  ; 
he  take8  other  nations  as  he  finds  them,  and  thoroughly  enjoys  the 
ups  and  downs  of  a  traveller's  life  without  any  regretful  longings 
for  the  "  comforts  of  the  Sautmarket." 


TOM  SINGLETON.* 

n^IIE  author  of  Tom  Singleton  is  an  ingenious  novelist,  whose 
J-  calm  audacity  of  conception  does  him  credit.  By  assuming, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  probability  of  the  incredible,  he  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  decidedly  clever  novel,  and  may  carry  nine- 
tenths  of  his  readers  triumphantly  along  with  him.  The  allitera- 
tive contrast  or  contradiction  in  his  title  provoked  in  us  some  curious 
speculation,  as  was  no  doubt  intended.  There  is  no  absolute  psycho- 
logical law  that  we  are  aware  of  why  even  a  heavy  dragoon  should 
not  write  good  light  comedy ;  and  we  remember  that  more  than 
one  distinguished  playwright  in  the  days  of  the  second  Charles 
bore  arms  either  as  a  professional  soldier  or  an  amateur.  At  the 
same  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  we  no  more  expect 
even  a  light  cavalry  man  to  excite  a  furore  among  managers  and 
playgoers  than  we  look  for  grapes  on  thistles  or  street  preachers  in 
a  barrack-yard.  And  Tom  Singleton  is  one  of  the  last  youths 
in  the  world  in  whom  we  might  have  looked  for  the  exception  to 
a  general  ordinance  of  nature.  To  be  sure,  he  is  no  fool ;  very 
far  from  it.  He  is  an  exceedingly  light  and  merry  boy — manly, 
warm-hearted,  and  frank-spoken,  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  scape- 
grace. He  shows  from  the  first  that  he  has  brains,  if  he  cares  to 
cultivate  them  ;  but  he  certainly  does  not  overtax  his  intellectual 
powers,  nor  is  he  by  any  means  addicted  to  an  extensive  course  of 
reading.  "When  he  is  gazetted  to  a  cornetcy  in  a  crack  cavalry 
corps,  we  are  satisfied  that  he  has  hit  upon  his  proper  vocation. 
"When  his  regiment  sails  for  India,  we  do  not  doubt  he  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  distinguish  himself,  should  opportunity  offer  ;  and 
had  we  known  that  he  was  to  have  such  chances  as  the  Mutiny 
afforded,  we  should  have  been  willing  to  take  the  long  odds 
about  his  coming  home  with  the  Victoria  Cross.  Yet  we 
should  have  dreamed  as  little  as  Singleton  himself  of  his  ever 
bursting  upon  the  town  as  a  dramatic  luminary  of  the  purest 
lustre.  But  fiction,  notwithstanding  the  familiar  saying,  is  some- 
times stranger  than  truth  ;  and  a  startling  dramatic  success  is  the 
fate  that  is  reserved  for  the  soldier.  He  has  a  sharp  attack  of  fever, 
and  is  invalided  for  three  months  at  a  hill  station.  Naturally  the 
time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands  ;  and  during  his  slow  convalescence, 
by  a  happy  thought,  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  turn  his  hand 
to  play-writing.  Nothing  seems  stranger  than  the  idea  having 
occurred  to  him,  except  the  brilliant  success  of  his  maiden  effort. 
We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Synge  can  show  precedent  for  a  triumph  so 
unparalleled;  and  we  question  whether  even  aShakspeare  or  a  Moliere 
with  their  undeniable  talent  could  have  adapted  themselves  so  in- 
stinctively to  the  exigencies  of  a  modern  stage  speculator.  Summing 
up  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  here  we  have  a  young 
officer  of  cavalry,  whose  tastes  have  lain  in  any  direction  rather 
than  a  literary  one,  who  has  gathered  but  slight  knowledge  of  life 
either  from  books  or  experience,  and  who  is  enfeebled  moreover  by 
one  of  those  lowering  diseases  which  are  enervating  alike  to  the 
mind  and  the  body.  In  these  conditions  and  among  the  distrac- 
tions of  an  Indian  sanatorium,  where  a  popular  young  fellow  would 
have  no  lack  of  visitors,  he  sits  down  to  dash  off  a  rive-act  play.  His 
is  a  genius  of  no  ordinary  type  we  must  admit,  since  the  sparkle 
and  merit  of  the  work  takes  a  hard-headed  manager  by  storm, 
so  that  he  cannot  control  his  enthusiasm  at  a  private  reading, 
though  he  knows  that  his  raptures  will  cost  him  dear.  He  pro- 
nounces subsequently  that  the  play  has  been  so  happily  conceived 
that  some  suggested  alterations  can  only  spoil  it ;  and  finally,  hav- 
ing taken  the  house  by  storm,  it  seems  likely  to  be  placed  upon 
the  repertoire  of  the  establishment  among  the  brilliant  stock 
pieces  of  Sheridan  or  Macklin.  We  maintain  that  it  would  have 
been  more  within  the  range  of  possibilities  had  Singleton  turned 
out  to  be  the  missing  heir  to  a  fortune  of  twenty  millions,  more 
or  less,  like  one  of  Jules  Verne's  latest  heroes.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
his  astounding  feat  of  authorship  makes  matter  for  much  dramatic 
incident,  and  gives  rise  to  exceedingly  striking  situations. 

Tom  Singleton  has  a  friend  in  England  whom  it  is  his  heart's 
desire  to  convert  into  a  brother-in-law.    Indeed  Tom  is  actually 
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engaged  to  Christie  or  Christian,  the  sister  of  Frederick  Graham. 
Frederick  Graham,  by  his  instincts,  tastes,  and  antecedents,  is  all 
that  his  friend  Tom  Singleton  had  appeared  not  to  be.  Graham 
and  his  sister  have  been  rudely  awakened  from  their  dreams  of  a 
wealthy  and  refined  existence  on  the  discovery  that  their  dead 
father  has  ruined  them  by  his  foolish  extravagance  and  wild  specu- 
lations. Christie  comes  nobly  out  under  the  trial — like  most  young 
women  in  romances  money  . is  very  indifferent  to  her — and  Frederick 
behaves  tolerably,  all  things  considered.  Not  that  he  despises 
wealth  or  disregards  social  consideration  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  being  united  to  a  girl  whom  he  loves  next  to> 
himself.  But  he  has  a  profound  belief  in  his  transcendent  abili- 
ties ;  when  he  seemed  prosperous  and  quite  independent  of  his  pen 
he  had  been  flattered  by  very  capable  judges,  who  confirmed  his 
own  conviction  of  his  genius ;  and  he  hardly  doubts  that  he  has 
fortune  within  his  reach,  with  literary  distinction  into  the  bargain. 
He  is  a  thoughtful  poet  and  a  brilliant  essayist ;  but  his  evident" 
speciality  is  the  drama.  With  so  many  strings  to  his  literary 
bow  speedy  success  seems  certain ;  he  has  already  accumulated 
as  available  capital  a  constellation  of  plays  to  be  turned  into 
cash ;  so,  though  he  has  to  submit  to  an  eclipse  in  the  mean- 
time in  cheap  chambers,  he  does  not  care  to  stint  himself  in 
small  self-indulgences,  and,  discounting  his  expectations,  he  runs 
into  debt.  Of  course  the  process  of  disillusioning  quickly  begins. 
His  critics  change  their  tone  when  he  offers  his  writings  for 
publication ;  he  meets  with  rebuffs  and  humiliations  on  all 
sides,  and  only  manages  to  keep  himself  afloat  by  the  occasional 
magazine  articles  he  writes  as  "  pot-boilers."  His  circumstances 
become  more  and  more  straitened,  his  creditors  more  pressing ; 
nor  can  he  prevail  upon  any  manager  to  give  serious  attention  to- 
his  plays.  It  is  then  that  he  receives  a  note  from  Tom  Singleton, 
transmitting  the  manuscript  of  the  miraculous  play.  Frederick  casts 
it  aside  contemptuously ;  he  knows  so  well  what  stuff  it  must  be. 
We  need  not  tell  how  that  manuscript  came  to  be  made  up  by- 
mistake  with  a  bulky  packet  of  his  own  productions,  which  a  kind- 
hearted  blue-stocking  undertakes  to  try  to  place  for  him.  The 
consequence  of  his  careless  oversight  may  be  conceived.  Single- 
ton's piece  is  selected  for  emphatic  approval  by  a  manager  who 
damns  Graham's  works  with  faint  praise.  And  .when  Graham 
reads  the  masterpiece  in  print,  he  is  forced  to  own,  against  his  pre- 
possessions, that  his  friend  has  by  intuition  the  art  which  to  him 
must  come  by  practice.  The  Indian  Mutiny  breaks  out,  and 
Tom,  after  an  action,  is  reported  "  missing."  In  removing  his 
friend  from  the  stage  at  this  eventful  moment,  the  fiend  who  is 
tempting  Graham  has  armed  himself  with  an  ugly  weapon. 
There  is  a  hard  struggle  between  honour  and  self-interest ;  and: 
the  arguments  on  one  side  and  the  other  are  put  forward  with  a 
shrewd  insight  into  human  nature.  The  struggling  man  is  doomed" 
to  succumb.  By  taking  credit  for  the  play  which  is  believed  to  be 
his  own,  he  can  do  no  injury  to  the  dead  soldier.  It  opens  the 
gate  to  the  fortune  he  has  been  toiling  for ;  for  his  own  pro- 
ductions will  be  floated  by  this  first  brilliant  triumph.  He  does  win 
money  and  fame  and  the  woman  he  loves,  at  some  expenditure 
of  remorse,  which  he  manages  to  stifle. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  second  act  when  Tom  Singleton  has 
turned  up.  He  mentions  incidentally  the  little-regarded  labours 
of  his  leisure  in  the  hill  station,  to  the  intense  mystification  of 
his  friends,  and  especially  of  his  betrothed  bride.  It  does  not  enter 
into  the  imagination  of  Christie  Graham  that  her  brother  can 
have  been  guilty  of  so  shabby  a  piece  of  rascality.  It  is  far  more 
probable,  painful  as  that  alternative  may  be,  to  conclude  that  her 
lover,  who  has  been  wounded  in  the  head,  is  suffering  from  some 
strange  hallucination.  Mr.  Synge  makes  the  most  of  these  very 
embarrassing  circumstances  and  of  the  thrilling  game  of  cross- 
purposes  that  results  from  them.  It  is  unnatural  perhaps  that 
Graham  should  have  dared  to  brazen  out  his  claim  to  the  author- 
ship in  the  face  of  his  injured  friend,  who  is  a  man  of  sense  and 
courage ;  but  then  Graham  was  as  desperate  as  the  dilemma  he 
had  landed  himself  in.  Singleton,  in  his  devotion  to  Christie,.  ■ 
resigns  himself  to  a  sublime  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  submits  to  be 
regarded  as  a  harebrained  monomaniac.  When  his  forgotten  letter 
from  India  falls  into  Christie's  hands,  and  Graham's  wife  becomes 
also  aware  of  its  existence,  then  we  have  the  most  powerful  scenes 
in  the  novel.  Mrs.  Graham  is  a  noble  woman,  who  has  pas- 
sionately loved  and  admired  her  husband,  and  is  loth  to  believe 
in  the  shattering  of  the  idol  she  has  set  up.  But  one  thing  she  is 
firmly  resolved  upon.  Justice  must  be  done,  and  the  truth  made 
manifest  at  any  sacrifice  of  reputation  or  feeling.  It  is  Mrs. 
Graham  who  puts  pressure  on  Christie  as  well  as  on  her 
husband.  It  may  be  imagined  that  she  has  a  painful  task  with  her  . 
husband,  who  had  committed  himself  so  irretrievably  while 
retreat  was  still  comparatively  easy.  Frederick  Graham  is  a 
vain  man ;  the  fame  he  has  so  meanly  acquired  is  very  dear  to 
him,  and  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  as  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils.  Yet  he  has  some  honourable  feeling  surviving,  and 
he  has  the  sense  to  value  his  wife's  attachment,  and  is  anxious  to- 
regain  his  hold  on  her  regard  by  making  atonement  and  acknow- 
ledgment, as  far  hs  is  possible.  With  affectionate  tact,  she  does 
her  best  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  which  she  is  determined  he  shall 
take.  She  ingeniously  suggests  all  manner  of  excuses  for  him, 
and  lets  him  know  that  he  has  only  to  speak  out  frankly,  to  be 
forgiven  as  far  as  she  is  concerned.  But  speak  he  must,  and  in  the 
end  she  has  her  way  with  him,  when  the  chivalrous  Singleton  is 
quickly  disarmed,  and  insists  upon  showing  himself  consistently 
generous.  On  the  strength  of  the  great  wrong  that  has  been  dona 
him,  he  prevails  upon  Graham  to  remain  the  author  of  the  drama 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  while  relieving  his  conscience  by  making 
confession  of  his  sin  to  some  intimate  friends  who  had  already 
suspected  it.  Thereupon  all  ends  happily.  Graham  shakes  himself 
free  from  the  vices  of  bis  nature,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  un- 
selfish and  least  self-indulgent  of  men,  though  so  much  is  conceded 
to  retributive  justice  that,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  he  rests 
under  a  shadow  which  will  never  be  lilted  from  his  life.  In  short, 
if  we  get  over  the  essential  improbability  of  the  main  incident,  we 
may  recommend  the  story  as  a  very  clever  one  ;  while  every  here 
and  there  we  come  upon  some  excellent  thing  which  might  redeem 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  dulness. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

THE  well-deserved  success  of  Mr.  Church's  excellent  stories 
from  Homer  and  Virgil  has  induced  him  to  tell  the  plots  of 
certain  Greek  tragedies.  His  choice  of  selected  passages  and  of  the 
most  important  situations  is  as  discreet  as  in  his  earlier  volumes,  and 
his  language,  as  before,  is  that  grave  and  somewhat  Biblical  Eng- 
lish which  gives  a  serious  air  to  serious  matters.  The  fault,  we 
think,  of  many  books  for  boys  and  girls  is  the  tone  of  dull 
■flippancy  and  cheap  sarcasm  which  it  is  so  easy  to  assume.  An- 
other fault  in  most  modern  attempts  to  retell  ancient  legends  for 
children  is  the  style  of  "  talking  down  to"'  a  very  few  level  of 
intelligence.  Mr.  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  so  managed 
his  narratives  that  uo  reader  can  think  them  funny,  or  too  obvi- 
ously moral,  or  too  painfully  simple.  Even  children  must  feel  the 
tragedy  of  the  House  of  At  re  us — the  stress  of  destiny  which 
made  wives  and  children  avengers,  the  conflict  of  ancient  and 
modern  law,  of  the  Eumenides  and  Athene,  in  which  the  slayer 
of  his  own  mother  and  the  itvenger  of  his  own  father  scarcely 
escapes  condemnation.  In  the  story  of  the  Persians,  too,  the  un- 
dying interest  of  tbat  moment  in  tbe  strife  between  East  and 
West  is  set  forth  with  all  the  charm  of  old  romance  and  all  the 
instructiveness  of  history.  The  love  of  Alcestis,  the  vengeance  of 
Medea,  the  piety  of  Antigone,  the  fate  of  Agamemnon,  are  made 
intelligible  to  children,  and  do  not  lose  their  power  of  illustrating 
the  familiar  sorrows  of  mortal  life.  We  cannot  but  think  that, 
if  schoolboys  were  set  to  read  "The  Story  of  Antigone"  or 
"  The  Story  of  the  Vengeance  of  Medea  *  before  approaching 
the  play  of  Sophocles  or  of  Euripides,  they  would  gain  much 
insight  into  the  motives  of  the  tragedians,  and  be  more  easily 
enabled  to  understand  the  merits  of  each  tragedy  as  a  wbole. 
Read  in  short  lessons  and  with  difficulty,  the  whole  tragic  effect 
of  the  plays  is  necessarily  lost  on  boys,  and  their  work  is  thereby 
made  much  harder  and  more  obscure  than  it  need  be.  Mr.  Church 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  English  readers  if  he  would  translate 
Sophocles  or  iEschylus  entirely  into  his  style  of  prose.  The 
poetical  versions  are  all  failures,  ahd  the  existing  prose  versions 
are  (to  quote  Mr.  Bohn's  translator  of  the  twenty-second  idyl  of 
Theocritus)  no  better  than  "  the  dusky  crib  among  the  asses,"  the 
inaccurate  and  grotesque  misguiders  of  stupid  schoolboys. 

The  Legends  of  King  Arthur  (Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  T.  K. 
G.  Routledge  and  S0113)  do  for  the  Mort  d' Arthur  of  Malory  much 
the  same  service  as  Mr.  Church  does  for  the  Tragedians.  The 
best  incidents  are  selected  from  Malory's  immortal  romance  ;  the 
occasionally  naive  love-scenes  are  omitted,  and  the  English  of  the 
author  does  not  altogether  disappear  in  the  process.  We  miss  the 
wonderful  description  of  Launcelot's  penitence  and  the  unsurpassed 
panegyric  of  Sir  Bors.  But  tbe  book  (which  is  illustrated  with  a 
few  of  the  blocks  from  the  large  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poems)  will  act  as  an  introduction  to  Malory's  book — a  book 
in  some  ways  not  very  well  suited  virginibus  2>uerisque.  The  pub- 
lishers, for  reasons  not  too  obvious,  have  illustrated  the  cover  with 
a  chromolithograph  of  a  small  girl  in  a  straw  hat,  and  of  another  in 
a  red  hood. 

The  Schoolboy  (Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  G.  Routledge  and 
Sons)  is  a  handsome  and  well-illustrated  edition  of  verses  composed 
by  a  great  American  humourist  for  the  centenary  of  his  old  scbool, 
Phillips  Academy,  Massachusetts.  A  hundred  years  is  a  great  age 
for  an  American  school,  and  though  Phillips  Academy  cannot 
boast "  her  Henry's  holy  shade,"  she  does  not  lack  the  rcligio  loci. 
Mr.  Holmes's  verses,  fluent  and  gently  sad,  are  full  of  memories  of 
his  boyhood,  which  no  doubt  he  could  make  much  more  vivacious 
and  amusing  in  prose. 

Other  Stories  (E.  II.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  G.  Routledge 
and  Sons)  are  in  the  author's  usual  vein.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
slang  and  much  Parliamentary  oratory  in  the  fairyland  where 
Prince  Maraflete  beara  the  burden  of  his  double  nose  and  tbe 
witches  fly  on  their  broomsticks.  We  do  not  care  for  the  mixture, 
but  other  people  probably  do,  or  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  would 
not  compound  it  with  such  punctual  perseverance. 

Workman  and  Soldier  (J.  F.  Cobb,  F.R.G.S.  Griffith  and 
Farran)  tells,  for  readers  to  whom  these  things  must  seem  ancient 
history,  the  story  of  tbe  defeat  and  confusion  of  France  in  1S71. 
The  tale  seems  to  present  a  truthful  picture  ef  the  life  of  the 
French  people,  and  history  has  supplied  incidents  only  too  many 
and  exciting. 

The  Reverse  of  the  Shield  (Augusta  Marryat.  F.  Warneand  Co.) 
presents  boys  with  the  same  history  enlivened  (says  tbe  author) 
by  anecdotes  "and  a  little  romancing."  Miss  Marryat  frankly 
acknowledges  her  obligations  to  tbe  "letters  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes.  The  anecdotes  are  not  all  gloomy,  but  some  are  highly 
diverting,  and  the  illustrations  are  most  spirited. 

True  as  Steel  (Henry  Frith.  From  the  French  of  Mine.  Colomb) 


has  already,  we  think,  been  noticed  by  us  in  its  original  French 
form.  Mr.  Frith  seems  to  us  to  have  admirably  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering French  into  correct  and  fluent  English,  a  task  not  so  easy  a? 
most  people  suppose. 

A  boy  may  be  happy  all  day  (if  the  day  be  a  blank,  foggy  one 
succeeding  a  thaw)  with  Mr.  Kingston's  Hendricks,  the  Hunter ;  <r 
Tale  of  Zululand  (Hodder  and  Stoughton).  Lions,  assegais, 
witches,  Cetewayo,  and  crocodiles  are  mixed  up  with  the  noble 
generosity  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  The  comic  Irish  girl  who 
shoots  Zulus  is  an  agreeable  character.  Mr.  Kingston  must  take 
her,  next  Christmas,  to  Afghanistan,  or  to  any  other  region 
where  we  happen  to  be  at  war.  Biddy  mowing  down  Cossacks, 
Khookees,  Portuguese,  Burmese,  or  what  not,  would  always  be 
delightful. 

Gaspar,  the  Gaucho :  a  Tale  of  the  Gran  Chaco  (Captain 
Mayne  Reid.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons). — No  one,  after  all,  can 
really  vie  with  Captain  Mayne  Reid  when  he  gets  among  the 
Gauchos.  He  knows  what  he  is  writing  about ;  and,  we  fear,  his 
imitators  only  know  mates,  bombillas,  yerba  tea,  algarobia  groves, 
sipos,  campos,  and  guardias,  from  report,  and  a  bola  perdida  at 
cricket.  Now  a  bola  perdida  is  a  weapon.  "  I've  witnessed  its 
effects  more  than  once  ;  seen  it  flung  full  thirty  yards  and  hit  a 
spot  not  bigger  than  the  breadth  of  my  hand  ;  the  head  of  a  horse, 
crushing  in  the  animal's  skull  as  if  done  by  a  club  of  quebracha. 
Heaven  protect  me,  and  you  too,  muchachos,  from  ever  getting 
struck  by  a  bola  perdida.''  This,  as  Toad-in-the-Hole  says,  "  this  is 
what  one  can  recommend  to  a  friend  " — of  thirteen. 

As  the  Boys  Oivn  Toy-maker  (E.  Landells)  is  in  its  sixteenth 
thousand,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  new  book,  nor  does  it  need  the 
meed  of  praise  which  we  willingly  bestow  on  it. 

Frozen  Asia  :  a  Sketch  of  Modern  Siberia  (C.  H.  Eden,  F.R.G.S. 
S.P.C.K.) — Mr.  Eden's  book  will  be  read  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  by  all  who  care  for  geographical  investigations.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  an  excellent  map,  with  the  natural  features 
clearly  marked ;  and  an  attentive  study  of  the  large  number  of 
towns  included  in  "  Frozen  Asia "  shows  that  Siberia  is  by  no 
means  the  abomination  of  desolation  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
believe  it.  Mr.  Eden  is  perfectly  right  when  he  observes  that  to 
the  world  in  general  a  country  which  is  larger  than  all  Em-ope 
put  together  is  a  mere  synonym  for  a  trackless  waste  and  a  convict 
settlement.  It  seems  impossible  for  people  to  realize  that  the  tem- 
perature of  so  vast  a  space  must  of  necessity  vary  greatly,  and 
they  will  hardly  believe  in  the  existence  of  large  tracts  on  the 
Upper  Obi  and  Yeneisei  which  are  well  watered  and  fertile,  where 
cereals  are  abundant  and  villages  numerous.  Tbe  rivers  teem  with 
fish,  the  forests  with  game,  the  mountains  with  metals ;  and  it  is 
only  as  the  traveller  leaves  the  higher  ground  and  descends  to  the 
low,  frozen  plain  that  he  reaches  the  "  Siberia  of  the  British 
ideal.  Mr.  Eden  has  taken  much  pains  to  get  the  best  possible 
information  upon  all  subjects,  and  has  omitted  nothing  that 
would  make  his  book  complete.  His  method  is  good,  though 
his  style  sometimes  lacks  simplicity,  and  he  manages  to 
give  copious  details  without  ever  confusing  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  The  chapter  on  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  which  differs 
in  some  respects  from  tbat  of  many  received  authorities,  will  be 
new  to  the  public  at  large ;  but  why  does  Mr.  Eden  speak  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  as  Ivan  Vassilievitch  II.?  Ivan  II.  died  in  1359, 
whereas  the  enterprise  of  the  Strogonofs  and  Ivmak  Timofeeitch 
took  place,  according  to  Mr.  Eden's  own  showing,  two  hundred 
years  after.  The  sketches  of  the  native  races  and  their  marriage 
customs  (especially  their  humorous  ceremony  of  capture)  is  curious, 
and  will  be  new  to  many  readers ;  but  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  book  i3  the  history  of  recent  explorations  which  comes  at 
the  end.  These  are  related,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  the 
travellers  themselves,  and  wonderful  indeed  were  their  daring  and 
their  discoveries.  The  work  deserves  a  more  detailed  notice 
thau  our  space  permits  ;  but  we  trust  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  secure  Mr.  Eden  a  hearing — his  own  merits  will  do  the  rest. 

In  New  Granada ;  or,  Heroes  and  Patriots :  a  Tale  for  Boys 
(W.  H.  Kingston.  Nelson  and  Sons). — The  boys  of  the  present 
generation  are  much  to  be  congratulated  on  having  Mr.  Kingston 
to  supplement  the  stories  of  Captain  Marryat.  Without  exactly 
encroaching  on  his  limits,  he  contrives  to  provide  a  wonderful 
series  of  tales  which  in  some  form  or  other  meet  the  wants  of  all. 
In  Neiu  Granada  we  have  a  picture  of  a  Scotch  family  settling 
in  the  province  which  lies  between  Venezuela  and  the  Pacific,  and 
becoming  naturalized  there.  They  take  part  in  the  war  of  libera- 
tion against  tbe  Spaniards,  who  are  ultimately  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  country.  These  war- 
like sketches  are  interspersed  with  details  of  natural  history,  and 
the  many  pictures,  though  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  art,  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  all  children  as  an  addition  to  the  many  at- 
tractions of  tbe  book. 

The  Langdales  of  Langdale  End  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.). —  ' 
The  author  of  Valeria  has  written  a  capital  book  for  children,  full 
of  life  and  vigour  and  adventure.  The  two  heroines,  Alice  and 
Monica,  are  a  welcome  change  after  all  the  introspective  young 
people  one  meets  nowadays.  They  are  unseutimental  and  practical 
to  a  degree,  though  gifted  with  plenty  of  imagination,  and  able  to 
turn  tbe  troubles  of  a  cross-country  journey  into  a  diversion  by 
pretending  that  they  are  two  generals  fighting  in  the  Peninsular  war. 
Of  course  they  have  their  weaknesses  which  belong  to  their  cha- 
racter and  bringing  up,  and  would  probably  be  less  attractive  in 
childhood  than  in  maturer  years  ;  but  they  are  original  and  lifelike, 
and  will  gain  friends  for  themselves  wherever  they  go. 

Smuts  and  Diamonds;  with  Other  Stories  (Selina  Gaze. 
Remington  and  Co.) — The  prettiest  story  in  Smuts  and  Diamonds 
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is  "  An  Old  Mans  Christmas-tree,"  which  reads  like  a  remini- 
scence of  Hans  Andersen.  It  tells  how  an  old  man  sitting  lonely 
on  Christmas  Eve,  sees  pictures  of  the  different  people  to  whom 
his  books  have  given  pleasure,  and  how,  as  the  last  vision  disap- 
pears, he  dies.  All  the  tales  have  morals,  but  perhaps  they  may 
not  be  less  popular  for  that.  The  first  one,  "  Smuts  and  Diamonds," 
shows  how  things  apparently  totally  dissimilar  may  be  identical 
in  substance,  and  of  course  the  children  to  whom  it  is  told  at 
once  lay  the  lesson  to  heart.  The  stories  are  not  conliued  to 
England,  but  range  over  different  countries. 

Wenzel's  Inheritance  (Annie  Lucas.  Nelson). — This  is  a  well- 
told  account  of  the  religious  strife  in  Bohemia,  after  the  death  of 
John  IIuss.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  strong  tone  of  Protestant  piety, 
but  gives  nevertheless  a  tolerably  fair  picture  of  Bohemian  life 
and  history  at  that  date.  The  style  is  vigorous,  the  printing  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  men  of 
those  wild  and  rough  times  often  communed  with  themselves  in 
the  elaborate  adjectives  supplied  them  by  Miss  Lucas. 

Narcissus  :  a  Talc  of  Early  Christian  Times  (Rev.  W.  Boyd 
Carpenter.  S.  P.  C.  K.)  is  a  romance  of  such  very  early 
Christian  times  that  people  are  still  alive  (and  preaching)  at  the 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  who  have  been  among  the 
multitude  of  five  thousand  miraculously  fed  by  Christ.  Imbedded 
in  the  narrative  there  is  a  good  deal  of  early  Christian  doctrine 
derived  by  the  author  from  Justin,  the  Epistle  to  Clement,  and 
similar  authorities. 

Golden  Childhood  ("Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.) — This  is  a  publication 
for  very  small  children,  and  is  very  well  suited  to  them.  It  does 
not  contain  much  that  is  of  interest  to  older  people;  but  there  is 
a  story  about  a  little  girl  and  her  kitten,  called  "  Dottie  and  Trottie," 
which  will  please  many  readers,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
pictures  for  those  who  cannot  read. 

Tales  of  Old  Thide  (J.  Moyr  Smith.  Chatto  and  Windus). — 
Mr.  Moyr  Smith  has  made  a  charming  collection  of  fairy  tales, 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  leave  "  Ilashiucoatie  " 
in  the  old  Scotch  dress  that  so  well  becomes  her.  Being  only 
collected  and  not  invented,  the  stories  are  free  from  the  elaborate 
mysticism  that  make  almost  all  modern  fairy  tales  so  wearisome, 
and  so  absolutely  impossible  to  read  over  more  than  once. 

The  Dai/  of  Rest  (Strahan  and  Co.)  is  fortunate  in  having 
secured  the  services  of  some  very  good  writers.  The  leading  story 
"  Be-Be,  the  Xailmaker's  Daughter,"  is  by  Miss  Saunders,  who  has 
given  evidence  of  her  powers  both  in  Gideon's  Sock  and  Sebastian. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  papers  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  an  occa- 
sional one  of  Mr.  Proctors,  so  that  altogether  this  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  religious  periodicals. 

Eldmuir :  an  Art  St  or  1/ of  Scottish  Home  Life  (Jacob  Thomp- 
son, junior.  Sampson  Low). — This  is  probably  the  author's  first 
attempt  at  a  story  ;  but  even  considered  as  such,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  successful.  The  narrative  is  crowded  with  figures, 
none  of  them  endowed  with  much  vitality,  and  extends  over  at 
least  two  generations.  The  style  of  writing  may  often  be  de- 
scribed as  luscious,  and  there  is  nothing  particularly  novel  iu  the 
nature  of  the  scenes  portrayed.  As  for  the  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Thompson,  senior,  who  is  characterized  in  the  preface  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  British  School  of  Artists,  they  are  like 
Landseer  with  the  animals  left  oat. 

Kind  Words.  Vol.  IX.  (Sunday  School  Union). — When  we  say 
that  Kind  Words  contains  a  story  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr. 
Kingston  about  "  the  boy  who  sailed  with  Blake,"  and  another 
from  the  scarcely  less  energetic  Mr.  Ascott  Hope,  we  have  said 
enough  to  ensure  its  popularity.  There  is,  however,  much  else 
in  the  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  magazines. 

The  Broad  Ocean  (William  Jones,  F.S.A.  Warne). — Boys  and 
girls  who  are  fond  of  physical  geography  and  natural  history  will 
eagerly  welcome  Mr.  Jones's  thick  closely-printed  book.  The  lan- 
guage might  perhaps  be  simpler,  as  some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
are  dilCcult  for  children  to  understand ;  but  if  they  find  one  branch 
beyond  them,  they  have  only  to  turn  to  another.  Mr.  Jones  does 
not  confine  himself  to  scientific  facts,  but  intersperses  these  with 
legends  and  even  with  poetry. 

Home  Words  for  Heart  and  Hearth  (Conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bullock.  "  Hand  and  Heart"  Publishing  Office).— It  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  readers  this  book  is  meant  for.  The  pictures 
are  only  on  the  level  of  very  small  children,  while  the  language  and 
the  letterpress  are  completely  over  their  heads. 

The  Ouitterbox  Album  of  Animals  (Gardner)  is  a  most  exciting 
took.  It  contains  pictures  of  animals  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  in 
all  sorts  of  familiar  attitudes.  For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  them 
when  the  human  element  is  kept  out ;  but  the  animals  themselves 
have  an  immense  deal  of  life  about  them,  and  will  serve  as  draw- 
ing copies  for  many  a  rainy  day. 

JUicky  and  his  Friends  (Adeline  Sergeant.  Macniven  and  Co.) 
has  a  great  deal  more  stuff  in  it  than  the  generality  of  such  small 
books.  It  is  the  story  of  a  very  little  waif,  and,  without  being 
sentimental  or  unnatural,  has  plenty  of  pathos. 

Pat:  a  Story  for  Boys  and  Girls  (Stella  Austen.  Masters). — ■ 
Pat  was  one  of  a  very  funny  family  of  children,  and  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  tnem  all.  "Whenever  there  was  a  street  row,  or  the 
chance  of  an  adventure  out  of  the  common,  Pat  was  sure  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  it.  'Yet  he  had  an  Irish  fascination  and  a  beautiful 
voice,  and  his  misdeeds  were  always  forgiven  him.  The  characters 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  equally  life-like,  and  we  hope  they 
will  make  mauy  friends  among  the  children  this  Christmas. 


!  In  the  article  entitled  "  He  Girls  "  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
REVIEW  of  November  29  it  was  stated,  with  reference  to  the  vote 
of  the  Oxford  Union  admitting  members  of  the  new  Ladies' 
Colleyes  to  the  Union  Library,  that  "  the  accuracy  of  the  returns 
"  has  since  been  challenyed."  We  now  learn  that  ivhat  was 
challenycd  was  not  the  accuracy  of  the  returns,  but  the  legality 
of  the  poll  altogether.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  very 
judicious  regulation  requiring  the  employment  of  a  messenger  to 
procure  boohs  for  the  use  of  the  ladies  ivas  not  a  condition  im- 
posed by  the  Oxford  Union,  but  icas  suygestcd  by  the  good  se.7ise 
of  the  Lady  Principals. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  t 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotiieringham,  8  Kite  Neuve  des  Capucines. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


WINTER.  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 
and  ORIGINAL  STUDIES,  by  LIVING  ARTISTS,  will  OPEN 
January  1,  18S0. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 


"HORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

i  PRvETORIU.M,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT."  >  t<  h  :::!  by  •„•»  tVtt  •  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wile."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  ftc. 
attlie  DOR£  tiALLEitY  ,     New  Rond  Street.  Daily,  Tea  to  Six.  Is. 


CPECIAL     NOTICE.  —  The     NATIONAL  PORTRAIT 

O  GALLERY,  South  Kensington,  will  be  OPEN  to  the  Public  on  FRIDAY,  December  S&. 
between  the  hours  of  Ten  mid  Four.  At  all  Other  times  the  Gallery  is  strictly  CLOSED  ou 
Fridays,  lor  cleaning  uud  alterations  ;  but  open  Free  all  the  rest  of  the  Week. 

By  order,        GEORGE  SCIIARF,  Keeper  and  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. — The  following  are  the  Dates, 
at  which  the  several  EXAMINATIONS  In  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  fox  the 
Year  InjO  will  commence  : 

Matriculation  Monday.  January  |2,  and  Monday,  June  21. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  First  B.A.,  Monday,  July  10. 

Second  li.  A.,  Monday,  <  letohcr  2'j. 

Master  of  Arts  Branch   L,  Monday,  June  7;    Branch  II.,  Monday,  June  H; 

Brunch  III.,  Monday,  June  21. 
Doctor  of  Literature  First  D.  Lit.,  Monday,  June  7. 

Second  D.  Lit.,  Tuesday,  December  7. 
Scriptural  Examinations,  ..  Tuesday,  November  2^. 
Baclictor  of  Science  First  C.Sc,  Monday,  July  19. 

Second  B.Sc,  Monday.  October  IS. 

Do? tor  of  Science   Within;  the  tm%  T\\  eniy-ont*  day  a  of  June. 

Bachelor  of  Laws  gfrtflAA^J  Monda>%  January  5. 

Doctor  of  Lawn  Thursday,  January  Ift. 

BacUtlur  vj'Mt  dicitf:  Preliminary  Scientific,  Monday,  July  19. 

First  M.B«  Monday.  July  2tf. 

Second  M.B.,  Monday,  November  1. 

Bachelor  of  Surgery  Tuesday,  November  XT. 

Mu.<ur  in  Surgery  Monday,  November  '££. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  Monday,  November  QSf, 

SUjfraUirlati,i'J  °!  i.'"UU)  Monday,  December  13. 

I  Bucluitor  of  Music  First  B.Mus.,  Monday.  December  13. 

Second  II.Mus..  Monday,  December  20. 
i  Doctor  of  Music  Fir.it  D.Mus.,  Monday,  December  13. 

i     The  Regulations  relating  to  the  above  Examinations  and  Decrees  may  be  obtained  on  appli* 
cation  to  "  The  Registrar  of  the  Umveriitj  of  Loudon,  Burlineton  Gardens,  London,  W." 
December  0, 1?79.  AXITUUK  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 
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'"TRENT  COLLEGE.— TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Tcducintr  the  whole  expenses  to  £36  a  year,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  for  next  Term. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secuetauy,  Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— RADLEY  COLLEGE. — £50,  £50,  £30, 
X20,  January  21,  1880  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

]y/[ALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  26. 


EAMINGTON 


COLLEGE. 


A  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Kev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 


B 


RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


B 


ATI! 


COLLEGE.— The    NEXT    TERM  commences 

January  21,  1880.  I[ead-Xaster—T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A. 


pARSIIALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.-BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

STIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN.— A  large  Country 
House,  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS,  who  are  unable  to  so 
to  School,  and  need  careful  TUITION  as  well  as  a  comfortable  home.  Ages  from  Fourteen 
to  Eighteen.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Kosebank,  West  Malvern. 

ABINGDON    SCHOOL,    Berks    (Six  miles  from  Oxford). 

An  old  Foundation,  with  spacious  new  buildings- now  being  enlarged — on  gravel  soil, 
in  large  grounds.  The  Education  is  Classical  or  Modern,  with  special  preparation  for  all 
Profess  ion  ul  Examinations.  There  are  valuable  University  Scholarships.—  Address,  Rev. 
E.  Summers,  School  House,  Abingdon. 

THE  PHILBERDS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  (near 
MAIDENHEAD).  —BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools  ;  also  lor  the  Naval  Ctidct*hip  Examination.  After 
the  Christmas  Vacation  the  Management  of  the  School  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  M.  PRICK, 
Mr.  F.  W.  S.  Price,  and  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Gwillim,  all  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In 
the  meantime,  tor  full  inlbrrrmtion,  apply  to  the  present  1  [ead-Master,  the  Rev.  E.  II.  PRICE. 
In  the  New  House  a  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  ha*  been  established  for  quite 
LITTLE  BOYS. 

WOODLANDS,  BINFIELD,  BRACKNELL,  Berks.— 
Mr.  R.  1 1 AR  DM  AN  JONES,  M.A.,  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  assisted  by 
other  Masters,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navv. 
Lon-i  experience  and  the  highest  references.  Very  successful  with  backward  Pupils.  Wood- 
lands stands  high,  on  gravel,  in  seven  acres  of  land  :  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  Bracknell 
and  Wukinglmm  stations,  S.-W.R.  Large  Playground  is  provided,  with  swing-bars,  &c. 
Indoors  Workshop  and  Playroom.— Prospectus  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at 
above  address. 

UT.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.— The  Rev.   H.  J.  GRAHAM, 

M.A.  Oxon.,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea.  ana  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  ISath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  for  Boys  under  Twelve,  80  Guineas  ;  above  Twelve,  loo  Guineas.— Address,  the 
Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea. 

EDUCATION.— Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL,  late  Head-Master  of 
Taunton  Grammar  School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  BOYS  as 
PUPILS.— Address,  Stockton  Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN 

J-  in  FRANCE.— Professor  HIRSCH,  of  Nancy  (late  of  Cannstattl,  established  twenty-six 
3  ears,  recommended  by  300  old  Pupils  in  England  and  Scutland,  will  have  some  VACANCIES 
at  Christmas.  With  the  help  of  first-rnte  Masters,  English  and  Foreign,  he  prepares  for  all 
Public  Examinations.  German,  written  and  spoken,  guaranteed  as  well  as  French.  Pro- 
lessor  II.  will  be  in  London  from  the  27th  instant  to  January  10,  and  is  to  be  seen  every 
nmrning  till  One  P.M.  ut  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel.— For  Prospectuses  apply  to  Messrs. 
iTRDBNER  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  or  to  Professor  HlBSCH. 

THE  Rev.  FRANK  BESANT,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sibsey, 
Lincolnshire  (Wrangler),  late  Assistant-Master,  Cheltenham  College,  is  ready  to  receive 
One  to  Two  PUPILS,  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  or  for  Special  Examinations.  The  situa- 
tion is  healthy  ;  the  house  and  grounds  are  excellent  ;  the  village  is  four  miles  from  the  town 
of  Boston.   Terms  moderate. 

FOLKESTONE. —  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 
assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 
Sea).— J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWAIiD  and  DELICATE  BOYS,  to  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
jEducation  Full  particulars  and  prospectus  on  application. 

^TUITION    in    FRANCE.  — A    FRENCH  PROTESTANT 

MINISTER,  Graduate  in  Honours  of  two  Universities,  residing  at  Elbaiuf  near  Rouen, 
will  receive  TWO  PUPILS  for  instruction  in  French,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  for  Civil 
Service  Examinations.  References  are  permitted  to  the  following  Ladies  mid  Gentlemen  whose 
Sons  have  been  under  M.  MONCHATRE'S  care  :_Ladv|  Arrow.  Pi  [grim's  Hull,  Brentwood, 
Essex;  Munky  Hopkins,  Esq.,  St.  Michael's  Buildings,  Comhill,  E.C.;  Kev.  Herbert  Kowsell, 
?7  Westbourue  Vilfas,  Harrow  Koad,  W.  ;  A.  W.  Dubourg,  Esq.,  Parliament  Office,  House  of 
Lords. 


A 


PRIEST  will  devote  some  time  daily  to  the  IN  STRUCTION  of 

BOYS  or  GENTLEMEN  in  French,  Italian,  German,  with  the  study  of  higher  matters 
if  desired,  lleierence  permitted  as  to  ability  to  a  Bishop  and  President  of  a  Catholic  Diocesan 
Seminary  Address,  F.,  2i0  Brompton  Koad,  S.W.,  opposite  the  Oratory. 

A  UTHORS,     CLERGYMEN,     SCHOOLMASTERS,  and 

LITERATI  generally,  arc  Liberally  Treated  by  MOXON,  SAUNDERS,  &  CO., 
Publishers,  VI  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden.  W.C. 

ONE  of  the  Oldest-Established  Firms  of  LONDON  WINE 
MERCHANTS  would  be  glad  to  offer  a  liberal  COMMISSION  to  any  GENTLEMAN 
■able  to  introduce  good  sound  Business,  not  as  Traveller,  but  simply  amongst   his  own 

orivate    connexion  Address,  H.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Geo.   Street  &  Co.,    30  Comhill 

London,  E.C. 

TpURNITURE  and  TWO  YEARS'  LEASE  of  HOUSE,  in 

Bayswater,  FOR  SALE,  together  or  separately  (Drawing-room,  ebony  and  gold)  ;  pro- 
perty of  a  Barrister.   New  four  years  ago.   Half  price.— Address,  X,  31  Colville  Terrace,  W. 

VERLAND     ROUTE    and     SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
rtieir  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  aud  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.  W. 

T) RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Lon?  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Cotfee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BE  N.I  N.  BULL.  Mtumgtr. 

LD  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  BOUGHT. — Persons  wishing  to 

receive  full  Value  should  apply  to  the  Manufacturing  Dentists,  Messrs.  BROWNING. 
If  forwarded  by  post,  their  value  per  return.— Chief  Oflice,  378  Oxford  Street,  opposite  Wells 
Street,  London.    Established  100  Years. 


o 


o 


JJEAL  &  SON'S   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITUBE, 

Sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  &  SON,  I9i.  190,  197.  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON.  W. 


The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  be  CLOSED 
on  Thursday,  December  18. 

CHAPMAN   &   HALL,  Limited. 

193  PICCADILLY,  W. 
(ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS.) 

CAPITAL,  £150,000,  in  7,500  Shares  of  £20  each, 

Divided  into  2,500  Preference  Shares,  4,500  Ordinary  Shares, 
and  500  Deferred  Shares. 


Issue  of  2,500  Preference  Shares  and  3,000  Ordinary  Shares ; 
the  Balance  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  and  the  whole  of  the 
Deferred  Shares  being  taken  by  the  Vendor. 

The  Subscription  on  the  Preference  Shares  will  be  payable  in 
Two  Instalments  of  £10  on  Allotment  and  £10  in  3  Months. 

The  Subscription  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  payable  a9 
follows: — £4  on  Allotment,  £4  in  3  Months,  £4  in  6  Months, 
and  £4  in  12  Months.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  remaining 
£4  will  be  called  up. 

Shareholders  may  stipulate  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  the  Sub- 
scription on  their  Shares,  and  to  receive  Five  per  cent.  Interest 
on  Payments  made  in  advance  of  Calls. 

Directors. 

Sir  HERBERT  B.  SANDFORD,  13G  Inverness  Terrace,  W. 
ANTHONY  TR0LLOPE,  Esq.,  39  Montagu  Square,  W. 
A.  K.  CORFIELD,  Esq.,  12  Pembridge  Crescent,  \V. 
Sir  JOHN  MILTON,  C.B.,  Putney. 

FREDERIC  CHAPMAN,  Esq.  {Managing  Director),  193  Piccadilly,  W. 
Bankers. 

THE  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP,  &  CO.,  G  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Auditors. 

Messrs.  CHADWICKS,  COLLIER,  &  CO.,  2  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 


This  Company  is  formed  to  purchase  and  work  the  well-known  Publishing 
Business  of  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  which  has  been  established  nearly 
Fifty  Years,  and  has  been  extended  from  time  to  time  with  reputation  and 
success. 

In  addition  to  the  large  General  Publishing  Business,  the  interest  and 
property  of  the  firm  in  all  their  valuable  Copyrights  are  included  in  the 
purchase. 

This  property  includes  the  entire  sole  Copyright  of  the  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens,  the  "  Fortnightly  Review, "  &c,  and  important  interests  in  the 
Works  of  Carlyle,  Trollope,  Whyte  Melville,  and  other  eminent 
Authors. 

The  Business  is  capable  of  great  and  profitable  Extension.  In  converting 
it  into  a  Joint-Stock  Company,  it  is  intended  to  assimilate  the  Manage- 
ment, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  that  of  a  Private  Concern.  Mr.  Chapman 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  position  of  Managing  Director  of  the  Company. 

A  Valuation  on  a  fair  basis,  as  between  an  incoming  and  an  outgoing 
partner,  has  been  m?de  of  the  Copyrights,  Stereotypes,  and  Engravings, 
Stock  of  Printed  Books,  Paper  in  hand,  Work  in  progress,  Goodwill, 
Furniture  and  Fixtures,  by  Mr.  George  Bell,  of  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

The  Amount  of  this  Valuation  is  £105,022,  which  includes  £11,000  for 
Goodwill,  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  &c.  ;  and  an  Agreement,  dated 
November  14,  1879,  has  been  made  between  Sir  Herbert  B.  Sandford, 
on  behalf  of  the  Company,  and  Mr.  Chapman  for  the  purchase  at  this 
amount. 

The  Purchase-money  and  Shares  payable  to  the  Vendor  will  be  as 
follows : — ■ 

£30,000  in  fully  paid  Ordinary  Shares. 
£10,000  in  fully  paid  Deferred  Shares. 
And  the  remainder  in  Cash. 

The  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  seven  per  cent,  cumulative 
dividend  as  a  first  claim  on  the  protits  in  every  year  ;  the  Ordinary  Shares 
will  be  next  entitled  to  seven  per  cent,  dividend,  and  out  of  any  surplus 
the  Deferred  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  a  dividend  not  exceeding  seven  per 
cent. ;  after  which  the  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  a  further  three 
percent.,  making  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  of  profits  will  then  be  car- 
ried to  a  Reserve  Fund  until  it  amounts  to  £20,000.  After  the  Reserve 
Fund  has  arrived  at  £20,000,  the  whole  of  the  surplus  profits,  subject  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Reserve,  will  be  divisible  amongst  the  Ordinary 
Shares. 

On  the  basis  of  the  average  profits  of  the  business  for  the  last  five  years 
there  will  be  enough  profits  to  pay  the  full  dividends  on  all  the  shares,  and 
leave  a  considerable  surplus  for  the  Reserve  Fund. 

All  Agency  Expenses  in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  the  Company 
will  be  paid  by  Mr.  Chapman  ;  and  the  Company  will  ouly  be  charged 
with  the  legal,  printing,  and  other  usual  expenses. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Shares,  and  any  further  information,  may  be 
obtained,  and  copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and 
of  the  Agreement  above  referred  to,  inspected,  on  application  to  Messrs. 
Chadwicks,  Collier,  &  Co.,  2  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C,  and  64 
Cross  Street,  Manchester  ;  or  Messrs.  Asherst,  Morris,  Crisp,  &  Co., 
G  Old  Jewry,  E.C,  or  at  193  Piccadilly,  \V.  % 

Forms  of  application  for  Shares  can  also  be  obtained  at  the  London 
Joint-Stock  Bank  and  Branches. 


December  13,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


ROYAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 
(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Offices— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON:  Branch  Office — 39  PALL  MALL,  S.W.' 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3,900,000. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  Esq.,  5i<6-Go«rnor, 
FREDERICK  JOSEl'H  EDLMANN,  Esq,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 

William  Knowles,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
John  Garratt  Cattlcv.  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
Edward  James  Daiiiell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson.  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 
Churlea  Hermann  Goschcn,  Esq. 
Charles  Ernest  Green.  Esq. 
Charles  Sevmour  Grenlell,  Esq. 
Baron  Heath. 
Wilmot  Holland. 
Eserton  Hubbard.  E>.'.,  M.P. 


Nevilc  1 
George  Forb 
Charles  Johi 


9  Malcoimson,  Esq. 
Manning,  Esq. 


Daniel  Meinertxhagen,  Esq. 
William  Hubert  Moberly,  Esq. 
Lord  Juscelinc  Wm.  Percy. 
Sir  John  Rose.  Burt. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Esq. 
Eric  CarriiiL'tou  Smith,  Esq. 
MontB-.'ii  ('.  Wilkinson.  Esq. 
Charles  llttrin^  Young,  Esq. 


"\TOTICE— The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  fallin' 
JN    due  at  Christmas  will  expire  on  January  9, 1830. 
FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LQANS  are  granted  on  security  of  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 
Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

The  Corporation  arc  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  E.  R.  HANDCOCK.  Secretary. 

ORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1S36. 
Office  DI  LONDON— I  MOORGATE  STREET. 

 £3,000.000 

  405,filX) 

  157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1978)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

H  ffl  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


N 


CnpiUt  

Fire  Revenue 
Life  Revenue. , 


TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C. :  and  16  S:  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  Genera!  Manager. 

A  CCIDENTS       OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

-£A-    ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  provided  oirainst  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS*  ASSURANC  E  C<>MPANY.  the  oidest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Companv.   The  Ri-ht  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIRD,  Chairman. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  Annual  Income,  £214,ono.   £1,350,000  have  been  paid  ns  com- 
pensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  

UNION      BANK      of  AUSTRALIA. 
Established  1837. 

Paid-np  Capital  £l,4S7..r)0O 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  nt  Thirty  Days*  Sight,  are  Rrantedon 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  tor  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings.  Lothbury.  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN.  Manager. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL  £1.000,000. 
Head  Office — NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  docs  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At .»  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  Of  Withdrawal. 
Forsnorter  periods  DepoSltt  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

DENT'S  CATALOGUE,  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scriblnc  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  4c., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

 51  Strand,  or  31  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  mo.t 
lilieral.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Tcrms^post  free.— 218,249,  and  200  Tottenham  Court  Ruad, 
and  19. 20.  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.C.  Established  1862. 

ARB         N         E         R         S  . 

NEW  DINNER  AND  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Are  Original  in  Desien,  Effective  in  Appearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set.  for  Twelve  Persons, complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  a  Ss.  Gd.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons, complete. 

TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 
BEST  CRYSTAL.        £  s.  d. 

Plain  Light  Stem  Glass    3   5  6 

Engraved  Light  Stem  Glass   4   8  ti 

Richly-Cut  Gloss    5  S  0 

Engraved  Flowcre   .'»  6  0 

Engraved  Grass  and  Fern   7  7  0 


G 


DINNER  SERVICES. 

i  9.  d. 

The  Lansdowne   3  3  o 

The  Laurel    3  13  6 

The  Indiana   4  4  0 

The  Forest  Rose   5  5  0 

The  Japanese  Bamboo   6  6  0 

Discount  U  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Glass  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  are  sent,  post  free,  on  application, 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
4S3  and  Of  WEST  STRAND.  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 
GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

w  TMIE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  H7-*."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
PRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  thesuperfluous  oil.  Sold  In  Packets  and  Tin9. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appreciated 
as  a  Case  of  GRANT'S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered  of  any 
"Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery.  Maidstone.  Queen's  Quality,  on  supplied 
to  Her  Majesty.  41s.  per  dozen  net ;  Sportsman's  Special  Quality,  50s.  per  dozen.  Prepaj  mcnt 
required.  Carriage  tree  in  England- 


EARS'       TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 

Pure,  Fragrant,  and  Durable. 
TIIE  BEST  FOR  TOILET.  NURSERY,  AND  FOR  SHAVING. 
Free  from  excess  of  Alkali  and  artificial  colouring. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
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L  Y  C  E  R  I  N  E  and 


HONEY 

>r  Chaps. 
;c  "  GLY 


JELL  Y."— 


For  Chain.  Chilblains,  Roughness  of  the  Skin,  Sc. 
use  "GLYCERINE  and  HONEY  JELLY." 
In  bottles  urnl  tubes,  6d.  ami  Is.  ;  by  tiost,  2d. 
extra.  Prepared  only  hv  OSBORNE  BAUER 
&  CHEESLMAN*.  Perfumers  to  the  Queen. 
19  Golden  Square,  Regent  Street, London  ;  and  of 
all  Chemists. 


WILLS' 

'WESTWARD  HO!" 

WILLS'  "WESTWARD  HO!"  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 

"  When  all  things  were  made,  none  was  made  better  than  Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone  man'a 
Companion,  a  bachelor's  Friend,  a  hungry  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  a  wakeful 
man  s  Sleep,  and  a  chilly  man's  Fire.   There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
n/'—Kingsley's  "  Westward  Ho! "  In  1  oz.,  2  oz.  8c  4  oz.  packets,  linedwith  tinfoil. 


WILLS,  W.  D.  &  II.  O. 


]^[EDICINAL  FOOD. 


>ANCREATIC 


s 


WASTING  DISEASES  and  Con- 
sumption are  ARRESTED,  the  strength  and 
weight  arc  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

EMULSION,  which  has  been  for  the  last 

twenty  years  recopnized  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
n  NECESSARY  l'(iol)  for  persons  having  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 

AYORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Chemists 

everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 
particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis,  on  application. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NEW  BOOKS. — Letters 
of  Charles  Dickens  ;  Sunshine  and  Storm,  by  Mrs\  Brassey  ;  Ball's  Jungle  Life  in  India. 
Vizetelly's  Berlin  Under  the  New  Empire,  Memoirs  of  Edward  Stanley,  Mrs.  Tnit,  Erasmus 
Darwin,  &c.  ;  and  every  other  recent  work  of  general  interest.  See  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR  for  DECEMBER.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free.  Fresh  Copies  are 
added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Forth- 
coming: Books  as  they  appear.  First-class  Subscription,  <  hie  Ouinea  per  annum  ana  upwards, 
according  to  the  number  of  volumes  required.  Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries, 
and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  DECEMBER.  New  Edition,  now- 
ready.  This  Catalogue  contains  more  than  Three  Thousand  Popular  Works  in  History, 
Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at 
the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and 
Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  publishers  of  modern  Books. 

UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  bv  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY. 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  (.one  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudie's  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

■yHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

■*■  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  Gd.  each  will  be  given,  viz.  : 
10,  74.  75,  76, 81,  88,  91,  192,  889,  and  771  (clean  copies'—at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

NEWSPAPER  PRICE  LIST.— STEEL  &  JONES  will  ha 

*  happy  to  send  their  Price  List  of  the  principal  Loudon  Newspapers  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £1  8s.  2d.  per  annum  (in 
advance). 

London  :  Steel  &  Jones,  4  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 
25  PER  CENT.— IMPORTANT  NOTICE.-25  PER  CENT. 

TVTESSRS.  HARRISON  &   SONS,  59  Pall  Mall,  London, 

-i-*J-  beg  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Competition  in  the  Book  Trade,  they  now 
supply  BOOKS  at  CO-OPERATIVE  PRICES  fur  Cash,  being  a  DISCOUNT  of  2J>  PER, 
CENT,  oft'  the  Published  Prices  in  nearly  all  cases.  A  Catalogue  of  Gift  Books  for  the 
Season,  including  a  large  assortment  of  Children's  Books  can  be  had,  post  free,  on  application. 

BOOKS  at  a  Discount  of  3d.  to  9d.  in  the  Shilling-,  or  25  to  75 
per  cent.— GILBERT  &  FIELD  have  just  issued  their  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  from 
the  Published  Prices  of  which  they  allow  the  above  liberal  Discount.  Catalogues  gratis  and 
postage  tree  on  application. 

Gilbert  &.  Field,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

This  day,  paper  covers,  2s.  Gd.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

QECOND  VOLUME  of  SONGS  of  ENGLAND.    In  conse- 

-k*~'  quence  of  the  great  success  which  has  followed  the  publication  of  the  SONGS  of 
ENGLAND  (Edited  by  J.  L.  IIatto.n),  the  Publishers  have  arranged  for  the  production  of  a 
Second  Volume  of  <  tae  Hundred  celebrated  Songs  and  Ballads,  which  they  trust  will  be  found 
as  attractive  as  those  in  the  first  selection.  The  Two  Volumes  (containing  Two  Hundred. 
Sun-si  m:iv  also  be  bad  bound  up  together  in  paper  covers,  bs.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  8s.—  THE 
RUYAL  EDITION  Boosey  &  Co.,  290  Regent  Street. 

This  dav,  paper  covers,  2s.  Gd.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  is. 

THE  SONGS  of  FRANCE:  a  Collection  of  sixty  "Chansons  de 
Salon  "  by  the  most  celebrated  Composers,  including  Songs  of  Boicldieu,  G retry,  Adam, 
Auber,  Gounod.  Berlioz,  Hal6vy,  Let'ort,  Alary,  Nadaud,  Niedcrmeycr,  Flotow,  Felicicn  David, 
Wekerlin,  Mosini,  Puget,  Heurlon.  This  work  is  specially  for  drawing-room  use,  and 
Contains  no  extracts  from  operas.  All  the  Songs  have  French  and  English  Words.— THE 
ROYAL  EDITION.— BOOSE V  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION. 
Bound  together  in  cloth,  4s. 

THE  STATIONERS'  COMPANY'S  SHEET  ALMANAC,  on 

super-roval  paper,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  Counting- House  and  the  Library;  con- 
tain in"  l'.i*>ts  <>i  (lie  Chii  i  OlhVers  of  Mutt-,  Jndgi  s,  I'ublir  <  Wires,  London  Banker*,  with 
copious  Postal  Information  and  Stamp  Duties.  It  is  embellished  with  a  Viewof  the  New 
Law  Courts,  2s. 

THE   LONDON  SHEET   ALMANAC.    On  Thick  Drawing 

Paper  lor  the  Table.  This  Elezant  and  Unique  little  Almanac,  containing  much 
Information.  i«  alio  printed  on  a  Thin  Paper,  to  adapt  it  fur  hindinz  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  suited  to  all  tastes  and  fancies.  It  is  this  year  ornamented  with  a  View  of  tus 
Cleopatra  Needle.   Price  6d. 

GILBERT'S     CLERGYMAN'S    ALMANAC    and  WHIT- 

TAKER'S  CLERGYMAN'S  DIARY.  This  Almanac  contains  a  complete  Calendar 
of  the  Festivals,  Sec.,  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  Lessons  appointed  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  according  to  the  new  Lection ary  ;  u  Diary  of  90  patrea  lor  Memoranda  ; 
a  Complete  List  of  the  D^nificd  Clergy  of  each  Diocese  in  England.  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
the  Colonies,  with  the  OTiicial  Armorial  Bearings  of  each  Archbishop  and  Bishop,  and 
other  information  necessary  for  the  Clergy.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  roan  tuck,  0s.  i  morocco 
tuck,  6s. 

GOLDSMITH'S  ALMANAC.    Elegant,  Useful,  and  Portable,  it 

is  essentially  adapted  for  the  Pocket,  not  only  from  its  miniature  size,  but  from  its  con- 
tainimr  a  vut  amount  of  useful  and  valuable  matter  for  occ  asional  Reference,  sewed,  6d.  ; 
roan,  2s  ;  morocco,  3$. 

The  Stationed.**  Company,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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PKOFESSOR  BAIN'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

■T  OGIC,     DEDUCTIVE    and    INDUCTIVE: — 

"  Deductive,  4s.   Inductive,  (is.  (id. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6d. 
Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6s.  Gd. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s.  6d. 
The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  15s. 
The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


c 


"WHIST    (Laws    and  Principles). 

fiCARTfi.Ss.6d.    PIQTJET.3S.  6d.   ROUND  G 


Jtist  published,  crown  8vo.  with  portrait  of  Author,  7s.  6d. 

ARD    ESSAYS,    CLAY'S    DECISIONS,    and  CARD- 

TABLE  TALK.  By  "  Cavendish."  ,  Of  all  Booksellers,  and  at  the  Libraries. 
Thos.  De  La  BrE  &  Co.,  London. 

By  tiie  same  Author. 

Twelfth   Edition,  5s. 

i  GAMES  AT  CARDS,  Is.  6d.  LAWN 

TENNIS  and  BADMINTON ,'ls.   01  all  Booksellers. 

Tiios.  De  La  Rue's  Co.,  London. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

BOSWELL'S     CORRESPONDENCE     with      the  Hon. 
ANDREW  ERSKINE.  and  his  JOUIiXAL  OF  A  TOUR  TO  CORSICA.  By  George 
Biekueck  Hill,  D.C.L.  Of  all  Booksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co..  London. 

Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations  on  wood,  cloth,  25s. 

JUNGLE  LIFE  in  INDIA  ;  or,  the  Journevs  and  Journals  of 
an  Indian  Geologist.   By  V.  Ball,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Of  all  Booksellers. 
Thos.  De  La  Hi  e  S:  Co.,  London. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth.  10s.  6d. 

AN    ART-STUDENT    in    MUNICH.     By   Anna  Mary 

Howitt- Watts.  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Authoress,  with  several  new  Chapters. 
Of  all  Booksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


s 


Crown  8vo.  2  vols,  cloth,  \hs. 


TRANGE  STORIES  from  a  CHINESE  STUDIO. 


Trans- 

Of  all 


D 


luted  and  annotated  by  IIekueut  A.  Giles,  of  LLM.'s  Consular  Service. 
Rooksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  Sc  Co.,  London. 

Crown  Svo.  2  vols,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

TTRNESTINE:  a  Novel.    By  the  Authoress  of  the  "Vulture- 

J  Maiden."  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  S.  JLJarinc-GOUld.  Of  all 
liuoksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Hue  &  Co..  London. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

A    SIMPLE  STORY ;  aud  NATURE  and  ART.     By  Mrs. 

IxenBALD.  With  a  Portrait  and  Introductory  Memoir  by  William  Bell  Scott.  Of 
all  Booksellers. 

Tiios.  De  La  Rue  t  Co.,  London. 

DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.'S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 
DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and  TABLET  CALENDARS,  for  1881).  in  great 
variety,  may  now  be  had  ui  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Also  the  "  linker-shaped  Series.'' 
in  neat  eases,  extra  gilt.   Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co..  London. 

E  LA  RUE  &  CO.'S  "HALF-CROWN"   DIARY  for 

1680,  Containing  a  large  amount  of  useful  Information,  and  ample  space  for  Memoranda. 
Size,  post  Svo.  half-bound  clajh.  Suitable  lor  the  Counting  house  or  Study.  Of  all  Booksellers 
and  Stationers.    Wholesale  only  oi  the  Publishers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 

TIIE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  A  BOY. 
Ready  this  day.  7"2  gp;  with  upwards  of  t>00  Illustrations,  cloth,  8s.  Gd.  (postage  7d.) 

npilE  BOY'S  OWN   BOOK:   a  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of 

Sports  and  Pastimes.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  \  additional  Illus- 
trations. 

"Mr. 'Lockwood's  'Boy's  Own  Book'  is  the  real  original  work,  but  in  a  new  and  mueh 
enlarged  form.  To  name  it  is  to  praise  it."— Saturday  lievitw. 

Cro&iiy  Lockyvood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C. 

Abridged  from  the  "  Boy's  Own  Book." 

THE  LITTLE  BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  of  SPORTS,  PASTIMES, 

and  AMUSEMENTS.    Illustrated  with  hundreds  of  Engravings.     An  entirely  New 
Edition,  elegantly  bound,  3s.  6d.  (postage  4d.) 
"Full  of  information  interesting  to  boys.   We  predict  that  it  will  defy  all  competition." 

Literary  World. 

Crosby  Lockyvood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C. 

CHARMING  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  A  BOY. 
New  Edition,  with  more  than  *J0O  Pictures,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  (postage  lid.) 

"TV/TERRY  TALES  for  LITTLE  FOLK.    Edited  by  Madame 

de  Ciiatelain.   Containing  Forty  of  the  old  favourites,  such  as  the  Three  Bears,  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk",  Tom  Thumb,  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  &c. 
"  A  charming  collection  of  favourite  stories.'— Athaiceum. 
Crosby  Lockyvood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

"  The  celebrated  work  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Timbs."— Saturday  Review,  Nov.  £3, 1S79. 
Complete  in  Six  Double  Volume;,  comprising  upwards  of  .3,000  pages,  with  Illustrations, 
cither  cloth  elegant  or  half  bound,  30s. 

THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN.    By  Jon*  Times, 
F.S.A.   A  Repertory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Domestic  Manners,  Laws,  and  Customs, 
Old  English  Pastime-;,  Ceremonies,  &c„  Holidays  connected  with  the  Church  Calendar,  Saints' 
and  other  Days,  Popular  Errors,  Notable  Events  and  Anniversary  Davs,  Curiosities  of  Historv 
aiid  Science,  Seasonable  Phenomena,  Superstitions,  Predietic 
This  collection  of  the  far-famed  "  Encyclopaedic  Varieties 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A..  forms  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  readin 
and  marvellous,  for  long  winter  evenings  and  summer  days 
"  Any  one  who  reads  and  remembers  Mr.  Timbs's  eneye 
he  a  good  tea-table  talker,  an  excellent  companion  ibr  child 
Jicient  lecturer."- -Athenaeum. 
"  As  full  of  information  as  a  pomegranate  is  full  of  seed."— Punch. 

N.B— The  above  aeries  is  also  sold  in  separate  volumes— i.e.  twelve  single  volumes,  each 
2s.  6d.  ;  or  six  double  volumes,  each  5s.   Particulars  post  free  on  application. 

Crosby  Lockyvood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C. 

Just  ready,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  LAY  of  the  BELL ;  and  other  Ballads.    Bv  Schiller. 
Translated  into  English  Metre  by  Andrew  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D..F.K.S.E..  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  Author  of  Translations  of  "  Satires  of  Horace," 
*'  Epistles  of  Horace,"  Schiller's  '*  Don  Carlos,"  Lcssinir's  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  ic.  ic. 
Edinburgh:  William  P.  Nimmo  &  Co. 

rrilE  EVOLUTION  of  MORALITY  ;  heing  a  History  of  the 

Development  of  Moral  Culture.   By  C.  Staxilaxd  Wake. 
Contexts : 

Vol.  I.— Modern  Theories  of  Morals  ;  the  Sense  of  Right ;  Genesis  of  the  Moral  Idea  ;  the 
Altruistic  Sentiment. 

Vol.  Special  Developments  of  Altruism  ;  Positive  Phases  of  Morals  ;  the  Doctrine  of 
Emanations;  Hinduism  j  Buddhism  i  Mithraism  ;  Christianity;  Positivism;  Religion  and 
^Morality. 

"  An  extensive  and  valnable  collection  of  facts  bearing  on  the  important  problem  treated  of 
by  the  author."— FortmgMly  Review. 

London  :  Titi;BXER  &  Co. 
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Cloth.  3s.  Gd. 

INE  MOA :  the  Maori  Maiden.    By  Joseph  Earle  Olliyant. 

Oxford  and  London  :   A.  R.  MowmtAY  &  Co. 


MR.   GLADSTONE'S  ESSAYS. 


Small  Svo.  each  2s.  6d. 

GLEANINGS  of  PAST  YEARS,  1843-78. 

Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 


By  the 


Vol.    I. — THE  THRONE  AXD  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT,  TIIE 

CABINET  AND  CONSTITUTION. 
Vol.  II.— PERSONAL  AND  LITERARY. 
Vol.  III.— HISTORICAL  AND  SPECULATIVE. 
Vol.  IV.— FOREIGN. 
Vols.  V.  and  VI. — ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Vol.  VII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  8s.  6<1. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
COLLOIDS  UPON  CRYSTALLINE 
FORM  AND  COHESION. 

With  Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Mode  of  Formation 
of  Urinary  and  other  Calculi. 

By  WILLIAM  MILLER  OED,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  5S  CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 


NOW  READY,  AT  SMITH'S  AND  OTHER  BOOKSTALLS. 


Price  Is. 

SELECTIONS  FK0M  "CALEB  WILLIAMS,'* 

ILLUSTRATINli 

COLMAN'S  "IRON  CHEST." 

By  E.  FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED  BY  DARLING  &  SON,  35  EASTCHEAP,  E.C. 

Parts  I.  EC.  and  III.  now  ready,  imperial  4to.  each  containing  15  Plates,  10s.  Gd.  per  Part. 
.   Fart  IV.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  issued  shortly. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  JAPANESE  ORNAMENT 

and  DESIGN.  Illustrated  by  fin  Plates,  some  in  Colours  and  Gold,  -  renresentinff  "11 
classes  of  Nutural  and  Conventional  Forms  ;  the  examples  having  been  specially  collected 
arranged,  and  drawn  by  Thomas  W.  Cutleu,  F.R.I. II. A. 


Orders  to  be  sent  direct  to 
B.  T.  BATSFORD,  5l>  HIGH  IIOLBORN,  LONDON. 


THE  HOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK  OF  TIIE  SEASON 
Now  ready,  the  Third  Edition  of 

PARIS  HERSELF  AGAIN.    By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

2  vols.  8vo.  illustrated  with  400  Ennravhiirs  by  noted  French  Artists,  and  containing  tho 
new  Preface  and  additional  Chapter,  handsomely  bound,  Jos. 

11  Infinitely  more  amusing  than  most  novels."—  World, 


REMINGTON  &  CO.,  5  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND. 

On  December  16,  royal  Svo.  1,520  pp.  cloth  gilt.  42s. 

THE   PEERAGE,   BARONETAGE,  and   KNIGHTAGE  of 

the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  for  I860.  By  Joseph  FOSTER.  "With  more  than  I,l00En<-rav- 
ings  of  Arms,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 

This  work  contains  fuller  accounts  of  the  Families  and  Connections  of  the  Nobilitr 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  of  the  kind.  AU  the  Coats  of  Arms  have  Been 
revised  and  corrected  by  the  records  of  the  College  of  Arms  and  the  Lyon  Ofhee,  unci  urj 
artistically  designed. 

WESTMINSTER  :  NICHOLS  &  SONS,  25  PARLIAMENT  STREET. 


T 


HE  WORLD. 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

One  Shill  in  l'. 


Illustrated. 


fpiIE    WORLD.     CHRISTMAS    NUMBER.  Illustrated. 

™-  Full  page  Blocks  by  E.  .T.  B.  Burnt  Bones,  J.  Macdeil  Wluttler.  and  Georjre  Do  Merrier,. 
Stories.  Poems,  and  Parodies  by  Gcorse  Augustus  Sala,  A.  C.  Sinburn,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
"  Weeder,"  Major  Griffiths,  Violet  Fane,  1 .  C.  Buruaud,  X.  II.  S.  Eseott,  a:c.  Ready 
19th  hist.  Is. 

1  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


T 


HE  WORLD. 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

Friday,  December  19. 


Illustrated 


HOLBORN  NEW  TOWN  HALL. — See  the  BUILDER  for 
Views,  Internal  and  External,  and  Plans  ;  nl«o  View  of  New  Bank.  Sunderland— 
Architectural  Topics—Theatre  War,  Lyons—Edinburgh  New*— Dolnss  in  Paris— Water- 
Colour  Exhibitions— Arclutectural  Domesday  Book— St.  Mark's— Dalkeith  and  its  Surround- 
ings—Notes  on  Ironwork — Wood  Carving,  ice.— id.  ;  by  post,  -tjd. 

•16  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ADDRESS  AT  TIIE  GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY. 
Just  ready.  Is.  Gd. 

THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  to   the   STUDENTS  of 

X  the  UNIVERSITY  of  GLASGOW,  December  i,  U79.  By  the  Right  Hon.  \V.  E. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Keetor  of  the  Uiiivcr.-ity . 

John  Mi  kuay.  Albemarle  Street. 

Just  published,  roval  Mono,  limp  cloth,  10s.  Gd.  ;  for  cash,  post  free,  ss.  lod. 

TIIE  JUSTICES'  NOTE  BOOK.  By  W.  Knox  Wigram, 
Bnrrister-at-Law.  J. P.  Middlesex.  A  complete  r/lttBMOf  the  entire  sublcet  of  Summary 
Jurisdictic.n  (ineludins  Act  of  )-7."  and  Committal  for  Trial,  with  un  Alphabetical  Arrange- 
ment of  till  Mutters  and  OH'cin'es  ordinarily  cognisable  :  and  copious  Notes  upon  Highways, 
Game,  Intoxicating  Liquor  Law.  Lunatics,  Poor.  Prisons.  Public  Health,  &c. 

London  :  Stevens  4;  Sons,  119  Chancery  Lane. 
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C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TENNYSON'S  IN  MEMORIAM. 

A  New  Edition,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  a  miniature  Portrait 
in  eau/vi-n  by  Le  Rat.  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Bound  in  limp  parchment,  antique,  Gs. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  HENLEY. 

THE    CRAYFISH:   an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Zoology.  By  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  with 
S2  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

Vol.  XXVIII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

NEW  WORK  3Y  COENT  YON  MOLTKE. 

NOTES  of  TRAVEL ;  being  Extracts  from 

the  Journals  of  Count  Vox  Moltke.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


JOHN    DE   "WITT. — HISTORY  of  the 

ADMINISTRATION  of  JOHX  DE  WITT,  Graud  Pensionary  of  Holland. 
By  Jam  -  -  Gedpes.   Vol.  I.  1623— 1CD4.  Demy  Svo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  15s. 


BIBLICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 


CHRIST  the  CONSOLER;  a  Book  of  Comfort 

for  the  Sick.  By  Eluce  Hopkins.  Second  Edition  ;  Preface  by  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.   Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Dr.  ARNOLD'S  SERMONS  preached  mostly 

in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School.  Collective  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster.  6  vols,  crown  Svo.  3l)s.  or  separately,  5s. 
each. 


A  HANDBOOK  to  the  BIBLE  ;  being  a  Guide 

to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  derived  from  Ancient  Monuments  and 
Modern  Exploration.  By  F.  R.  Conder  and  Lieut.  C.  R.  Coxder,  R.E. 
Maps,  Plates  of  Coins,  lie.    Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

The  ENGLISH    CHURCH   in  the  EIGH- 

TEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Abbey  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Overton. 
2  vols.  Svo.  36s. 


SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH 

of  ENGLAND  to  the  Revolution  of  1GSS.  By  T.  Y.  SHORT,  D.D.,  late  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 


HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND ; 

Pre-Reformation  Period.   By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.   Svo.  15s. 


THE  ANGLICAN  MINISTRY  ;  its  Nature 

and  Yalue  in  Relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood :  an  Essay.  By  Arthur 
Hutton,  M.A..  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  With  a  Preface  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Newman,  Founder  of  the  same  Congregation  in  England. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  lis. 


THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    to  the 

HEBREWS  ;  its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated,  with  a  Critical 
Analysis  of  the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.  By  Edward 
Bvr.ox  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  London  Institution. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  'Js.  6d. 


GODPARENTS  at  CONFIRMATION.  By 

the  Rev.  Alfred  Salts,  LL.D.  With  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth  limp,  2s. 


HISTORICAL  ABSTRACTS;  being  Outlines 

of  the  nistory  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.  By 
C.  F.  Johnstone,  M.A.  Oxon.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  fid. 


POLITICAL  STUDIES.   By  the  Hon.  George 

C.  Brodrick.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

Contents:  Representative  Government  —  Promotion  by  Merit— Political 
Necessity— Five  Years  of  Liberal  Policy  and  Conservative  Opposition— What 
arc  Liberal  Principles? — The  Irish  Land  Question— The  Past  and  Future 
Relation  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain— The  English  in  Ireland— Local  Govern- 
ment in  England,  Sic. 


THE  GREAT  FROZEN   SEA:  a  Personal 

Narrative  of  the  Yoyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition  of 
1875-76.  By  Captain  Albert  Hastings  Markham,  R.N.,  late  Commander 
of  the  Alert.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  6  Full-page  Illus- 
trations, 2  Maps,  and  27  Woodcuts,  cloth,  6s. 


THE    RETURN    of   the    NATIVE.  By 

Thomas  Hardt,  Anthor  of  «  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."  "  A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes,"  &c.   New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 


OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES.  Translated  from 

the  Gaelic  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Origin 
and  History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places."   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 


POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE 

AGE3.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  M.A..  Bart.,  and  Eustace  Hixtox 
Joxes.  Second  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


WHEN  to  DOUBLE  the  CONSONANT.  By 

Major-General  J.  Creiohtox  Wood.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  Is.  Cd. 


DISGUISES:  a  Drama.  By  Augusta  Webster, 

Member  of  the  London  School  Board.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


POEMS  and  TRANSLATIONS.    By  Henry 

Lowxdes.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Cs. 


COMMENTARY   on    the   39  ARTICLES, 

forming  an  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  Cs. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Eleventh  Edition.   Svo.  16s. 

EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Preface  by  R.  Mar- 
tineau,  M.A.   5  vols.  Svo.  63s. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 

STANDARD  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,    Ratiocinative  and 

Inductive.   By  John  Stuart  Mill.   Tenth  Edition.   2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  Joux  Stuart  Mill.   2  vols.  Svo.  30s.  or  in  I  vol.  crown  Svo.  5s. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON'S 

PHILOSOPHY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Svo.  16s. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the 

HUMAN  MIND.   By  James  Mill.   With  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical. 

2  vols.  Svo.  2Ss. 

THE   HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from 

Thales  to-Comte.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols. 
Svo.  32s. 

CHIPS    from    a    GERMAN  WORKSHOP. 

Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Cus- 
toms.  £y  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.   4  vols.  Svo.  £2  18s. 

EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Preface  by 
R.  Martixeau,  M.A.   0  vols.  Svo.  63s. 

'  HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.    By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo.  24s. 

The   INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN  ;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Si.NDA.RS  MA 
8vo.  ISs.  "  ' 

KEITH    JOHNSTON'S    GENERAL  DIC- 

TIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Medium 
Svo.  42s. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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This  day  is  published,  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  30s. 

TALES  FROM  "BLACKWOOD." 

NEW  SERIES. 

Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
FORMING  AN  ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOK  FOB  THE  SEASON. 
il  A  perfect  treasury  of  most  entertaining  reading.1' 


This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


LIFE   IN  A  GERMAN  VILLAGE. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  HENRY  WEYLAND  CHETWYND, 

Author  of  "Neighbours  and  Friends,"  "Janie,"  "  Mdlle.  d'Estanville,"  &c. 


This  day  is  published,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  12  Illustrations,  6s. 

DOUBLES  AND  QUITS. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  L.  W.  M.  LOCKHART, 

Author  of  "  Uline  is  Thine,"  "  Fair  to  See,"  Sec. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  NOVELS   AT  ALL   THE  LIBRARIES. 


2  vols. 

DAIREEN. 

By  F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE,  Author  of  "  Sojourners  Together.' 


A  WAYWARD  WOMAN. 

By  Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS, 

Author  of  "  Lola :  a  Talc  of  the  Rock,"  &c.  ic. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  TLACE. 


NOW  READY. 

DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

TENNYSON'S  SONGS. 

SET  TO  MUSIC    BY  VARIOUS  COMPOSERS. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  OUSINS. 

***  The  Volume  comprises  Forty-five  Songs,  and  is  issued  in  a  handsome  cloth 
binding,  gilt  leaves,  21s. ;  half  morocco,  25s. 

ZrST  OF  COMPOSERS. 


BARNBV,  JOSEPH. 
BARNETT,  JOHN  FRANCIS. 
BENEDICT,  SIR  J. 
BERGER,  FRANCESCO. 
BLUMENTHAL,  JACQUES. 
CORDER,  FREDERICK. 
COWEN,  FREDERIC  H. 
CUMMINGS,  W.  H. 
CUSINS,  W.  G. 
GOLDSCIIMIDT,  OTTO. 
GOUNOD,  CH. 
HATTON,  J.  L. 
HENSCHEL,  GEORG. 
JIUEFFER,  FRANCIS. 
HULLAH,  JOHN. 
JACKSON,  B. 
JOACHIM,  JOSEPH. 
LESLIE,  HENRY. 
LISZT,  FRANZ. 


MACFARREN,  G.  A. 
MACFARREN,  WALTER. 
MANNS,  A. 

MARSHALL,  FLORENCE  A. 
MASSENET,  JULES. 
OAKELEY,  SIR  HERBERT. 
PARRY,  C.  HUBERT  H. 
PINSUTI,  CIRO. 
BAFF,  JOACHIM. 
RANDEGGER,  ALBERTO. 
SAINT-SAENS,  C'AMILLE. 
SCHARWENKA,  XAVER. 
SILAS.  E. 

STANFORD,  C.  VILLIERS. 
SULLIVAN,  ARTHUR. 
THOMAS,  HAROLD. 
TOURS,  BERTHOLD. 
TROUP,  EMILY  J. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  SCHOOL  PRIZES, 

Second  Illustrated  Edition,  4to.  with  17  Full-pose  Designs  in  photo- mezzotint  by 
George  R.  Chapman,  in  ornamental  binding,  25s. 

THE  EPIC  OF  HADES. 

"  Many  of  the  designs  are  gems  of  exquisite  feeling."—  World. 

"  One  of  the  most  cherished  gifts  any  lover  of  iioetry  or  the  pencil  could  desire."— Scotsman. 
Also,  the  Eighth  plain  Edition  of 

THE  EPIU  of  HADES.    Price  7s.  Gd. 

And  the  New  Edition  (the  Fifth)  of 

SONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.    Price  7s.  Gd. 

Also.  Second  Edition  of 

GWEN  :  a  Drama  iu  Monologue.    Price  5s. 

"  Nothing  con  be  more  artistically  appropriate  or  daintily  melodious  than  the  following." 

•id  , ,  ...  ..    «  J'a'l  Mull  Gazette, 

"  Pure  and  lofty  song.'  —  Spectator. 


C.  KEGAN  T-YUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


BOOKS   FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Each  Work  complete  in  1  vol.  5s.  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  and  Illustrated  1>J 
Sir  J.  Gilbert,  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Poynter,  Foster, 
Tenniel,  Sandys,  E.  Hughes,  Sambourue,  &c. 

TTURST   &   BLACKETT'S  STANDARD 

-1-  -*~    LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS. 


BAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS.  By 
Eliot  Warbuiiton. 

NATHALIE.  ByMissKAVASAGH. 

A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WO- 
MEN. By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax." 

ADAM  GRAEME.  By  Mrs.  0MPHA5T. 

SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  POPES. 

A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
*'  John  Halifax." 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

SAM  SLICK'S  OLD  JUDGE. 

DARIEN.  By  E.  WAttBunTOji. 

SIR  B.  BURKE'S  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

TnE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

NOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  "John 
Halifax." 

LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BURKE  S  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

A  DELE.   By  Miss  KAVANAon. 

GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

NO  CHURCH. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
"  John  Halifax." 

SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

JEAFFRESON'S  BOOK  ABOUT  DOC- 
TORS. 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID.  By  the  Author 
of  "John  Halifax." 


LOST  AND  SAVED.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Norton. 

LES  MISERABLES.  By  VlCTOn  HUGO. 
BARBARA'S  HISTORY.    By  AMELIA  B. 

Edwards. 

LIFE  OF  EDWARD  IRVING.  By  Mrs. 

OLIPIIAXT. 

ST.  OLAVE'S. 

SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 
CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE.  By  the  Author 

of  "John  Halifax." 
ALEC  FORBES.  By  George  MacDoxald, 

LL.D. 

AGNES.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  "  John 
Halifax." 

DIXON'S  NEW  AMERICA. 

ROBERT  FALCONER.  By  George  Mac- 
Doxald, LL.D. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM.  By  the 
Author  of  "John  Halifax." 

ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 
liyG.  W.  Dasext,  D.C.L. 

DAVID  ELGINBROD.  By  George  Mac- 
Doxald, LL.D. 

A  BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of 
"John  Halifax." 

HANNAH.  By  Author  of  "  John  Halifax." 

THE  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author 
of  "John  Halifax." 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.  By  E.  Fraxces 
Poyxter. 

PIICEBE,  JUNIOR.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt. 
LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By 
Professor  C.  D.  Yoxge. 


HURST  8:  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  in  ENGLAND. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.   3  vols. 

THROUGH  the  STORM.  By  Charles  Quentin. 

3  vols. 

M  There  is  more  than  the  average  of  exciting  iucident  in  this  decidedly  interesting  tale." 

Atherueum. 

LITTLE  MISS  PRIMROSE.   By  the  Author 

of  "  St.  Olave's,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  The  praceful  lone  and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  author  of  '  St.  Olave's 1  ore  well  known. 
'  Little  Miss  Primrose '  is  a  very  good  example  of  her  manner."— Academy. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   Second  Edition.  3  vols. 
"  Like  all  the  other  novels  of  the  author,  1  Young  Mrs.  Jardine  '  can  be  safely  recommended 
for  family  leading.   It  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— Times. 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart," 

&c.   3  vols. 

M  *  Sir  John  1  has  abundant  interest  without  straining  after  the  sensational."—.'!  tkenwum. 


By  post  free. 

SON'S   COMPLETE  CATA- 


BICKERS  & 


LOGUE  of  the  chief  ILLUSTRATED  and  other  NEW  BOOKS  published 
during  the  Year;  also,  the  New  Juvenile  Publications,  and  remainders  of 
Last  Season's  Books,  offered  at  a  Great  Reduction  from  the  Published 
Trices. 


BICKERS  & 


By  post  free. 

SON'S     CATALOGUE  of 


ELEGANTLY  BOUND  BOOKS  in  CLASSICAL  and  GENERAL  LITERA- 
TURE ;  also  a  Selection  from  the  best  French  and  German  Authors, 
suitable  for  School  and  College  Prizes.  All  in  calf  or  morocco  bindings,  with 
Index  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  best  works  available  for  the  principal 
subjects  of  study. 


BICKERS  & 


By  post  free. 

SON'S    CATALOGUE  of 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  comprising  History, 
Biography,  Travel,  Fiction,  kc.  Warranted  perfect  and  in  good  condition, 
and  offered  at  very  Low  Prices. 

1   LEICESTER  SQUARE,  V7.C. 
THE  BEST   CHBISTMAS  PRESENT  FOE  A  BOY. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  6s. 

GEORGE  MOORE, 

MERCHANT   AND  PHILANTHROPIST. 

By  SAMUEL  SMILES.  LL.D. 

Author  of  "Self  Help,"  &c. 
"  Rieh  in  material  out  of  which  young  men  may  build  up  useful  and  noble  lives.'* 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SOXS.  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAH  &  CO.'S 

LIST. 

Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  12s.  6d. 

nYPRUS  AS  I   SAW  IT  in  1879.  By 

Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  Sic,  Author  of  "  Ismailia,"  "  The  Albert 
Nyanza,"  Sic. 

"  Wo  strongly  adviae  all  politicians  to  try  and  read  at  onco  the  book." 

Spectator. 

"This  work  may  be  viewed  nndox  two  distinct  aspects,  its  importance  as  a 
contribution  to  scientific  and  political  knowledge,  and  its  interest  as  a  book 

of  travel  and  adventure.  It  is  equally  good  from  bothpoint«  The  book 

is  a  charming  one,  and  the  greatest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  it  is  to 
6ay  that  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  author." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  book  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable 
contribution  that  has  yet  appeared  towards  enabling  us  to  form  an  impar- 
tial estimate  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our  new 
acquisition," — Academy. 

HTHE    METAPHYSICS  of  the  SCHOOL. 

By  Thomas  Harper  (S.J.)   5  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  1. 18s.  [This  day. 

"FRANCE  SINCE  the  FIRST  EMPIRE.  By 

James  Macdonell.   Edited  by  his  Wife.  Crown  8vo.  6s.         [This  day. 

HPHE  MANLINESS  of  CHRIST.   By  Thos. 

Hughes,  Author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  Crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

[On  December  10. 

TVTARY  CARPENTER'S  LIFE  and  WORK. 

By  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.   Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  10s.  Cd. 

[Next  week. 


"FOURTEEN  MONTHS  in  CANTON.  By 

Mrs.  Ghat.   Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  9s. 

[On  December  1G. 

A    SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH 

ISLANDS.  By  John-  Richard  Green  and  Alice  Stopford  Green. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Coloured  Maps,  3s.  6d.  [.Vert  week. 


TTXAMPLES  in   ARITHMETIC.     By  S. 

Pedlky,  late  of  Tamworth  Grammar  School.  Crown  8vo.  with  upwards 
of  7,000  Examples,  5s.  [This  day. 

»THE  MECHANICAL  THEORY  of  HEAT. 

By  R.  ClAUBTUH.  Tran-lated  by  Waltkr  R.  Browne,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  [Next  week. 


OLIERE'S  LE  MALADE  IMAGINAIRE. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  Tarver,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton  College.   Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  [This  day. 


QYNOPTICON  :  an  Exposition  of  the  Com- 

man  Matter  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  W.  G.  RUSHBROOKE,  M.L. 
Printed  in  Colours.  To  be  Completed  in  Six  Parts.  Part  I.  4to.  3s.  Gd. 

[Just  ready. 

TPNGL.ISH  MEN  of  LETTERS.    Edited  by 

John  Morley.   New  Volumes. 

HAWTHORNE.   By  Henry  James.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 
MILTON.    By  Mark  Paitison.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  Cd. 


NEW    NOVELS   AND  TALES. 
"JVfAGNUM  BONUM  ;    or,  Mother  Carey's 

Brood.   By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  rf  flertclyffe." 


3  vols,  crown  tSvo.  ISs. 


[On  December  1G. 


WISE  SAWS  and  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

*  ™    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  .  [On  December  16. 

FROM  GENERATION  to  GENERATION  : 

a  Novel.   Ey  Lady  ACGCSTA  Not!.,  Author  of  "  Wandering  Willie,"  Sic. 


2  vols.  21s. 


[On  December  16. 


THE     TAPESTRY    ROOM  :    a  Child' 

Romance.   By  Mrs.  Molemvorth.  Author  of  *'  Grandmother  Dear."  "  TT 

ed  b; 


S 

By  Mr*.  HousWOltl'H,  Author  of  "  Grandmother  Denr."  "  The 
Cuckoo  Clock,"  '■  Carrots,"  Sic.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  Extra  fcp. 
8vo.  4s.  Gd. 


MAC1IILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


ADAM  AND  EVE, 

THE  NEW  SERIAL  TO  BE  COMMENCED  IN  THE  JANUARY 
NUMBER  OF 

"TEMPLE  BAR," 

Which  will  be  ready  on  Monday,  December  22,  price  Is. 


THE  REBEL   OF  THE  FAMILY, 

By  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON, 
THE  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  OF 

TEMPLE  BAR," 

Price  Is. 

EICHAED  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 

BY  H.M.  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

JOURNAL  KEPT  during  a  SECOND  TOUR 

in  EUROPE.  By  the  Shah  op  Persia.  Rendered  into  English  by 
General  Schindler  and  Baron  Louis  de  Norman.   Demy  Svo.  12s. 

THE    LIFE    of   LORD  PALMERSTON. 

By  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  to 
each  volume,  12s. 

PEN-SKETCHES  by  a  VANISHED  HAND. 

Being  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  MORTIMER  Collins.   Edited  by 
Tom  Taylor,  with  Notes  by  Frances  Collins.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
M  The  reader  who  takes  up  these  volumes  will  find  himself  in  good  company," 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  TRIP  to  BOERLAND  ;  or,  a  Year's  Travel, 

Sport,  and  Gold  Digging  in  the  Transvaal  and  Colony  of  Natal.  By 
Rowland  J.  Atcherley.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

RHYMES  and  LEGENDS.    By  Mrs.  Acton 

Tindal.   Crown  8vo.  5s. 

FLITTERS,    TATTERS,   and   the  COUN- 

SELLOR.  By  the  Author  cf  "  Hogan,  M.P.,"  and  "  The  Hon.  Miss 
Ferrard."   Sixth  Edition,  Is. 

PRECIOUS    STONES;    their    History  and 

Mystery.   By  Yv'M.  Jones,  F.S.A.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  [Just  ready. 


POPULAR   NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

PROBATION.    By  the  Author  of  "The  First 

Violin."   3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

HERIOT'S  CHOICE.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Nellie's  Memories,"  "  Wooed  and  Married,"  Sic.   3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

CALLED  to  the  RESCUE.  By  Anna  H.  Dbury, 

Author  of  "  Furnished  Apartments,"  &c.   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  * 


VIVIAN  the  BEAUTY.    By  Mrs.  Annie 

EmvARDFS.  Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?"  "A  Vagabond  Heroine," 
"  A  Blue  Stocking,"  &c. 

SEBASTIAN     STROME.     By  Julian 

Hawthorne.  3  vols,  crown  8vo. 
"  A  powerful  story." — Times. 

"  There  is  u  iorcu  of  passion  and  genius  in  the  book  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore." 

Spectator. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
publishers  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty  the  queen. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  a  Eeale,  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  to  530  pages,  with 
1'jO  Plates,  price  21s.  strongly  bound,  is  now  ready. 
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Folio,  each  7s.  63. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE  BOOKS :  a 

Series  of  Volumes  Illustrative  of  Natural  History  and  of  the  Vegetable 
World,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress : 

No.  1.  LESSONS  from  the  NATURAL   HISTORY  of  ANI- 
MALS.   By  Adam  White.   Tenth  Edition,  with  44  folio  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  2.  LESSONS  from  the  VEGETABLE  WORLD.    By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Itedclyffc."  Filth  Edition,  with  SI  Double-page 
Coloured  Plates. 

No.  3.  LESSONS  on  the  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

of  ANIMALS.    Fourth  Edition,  with  GO  Folio  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  4.  PICTURES  of  ANIMAL  and  VEGETABLE  LIFE  in 

ALL  LANDS.   Second  Edition,  with  4S  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  5.  PICTORIAL  LESSONS  on  FORM,  COMPARISON, 

and  NUMBER.   Seventh  Edition,  with  30  Folio  Coloured  Plates. 
"  These  volumes  are  among  the  most  instructive  picture  books  we  have  seen,  and  we  know  of 
r.one  better  calculated  to  excite  and  gratify  the  appetite  of  the  young  lor  the  knowledge  of 
mature." — 2'imes. 

Uniform  in  size  and  price,  fcp.  folio,  7s.  6d. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Containing  17  Coloured  Maps,  each  17  inches  by  14. 
"  This  new  atlas  cannot  fail  to  become  a  popular  one.  It  is  evidently  desijrm  d  with  a  view 
to  making  it  not  so  much  a  work  of  reference  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher.  X«S  individual  maps, 
*A  which  there  are  seventeen,  are  beautifully  bold  in  outline,  are  not  crowded  with  a  host  of 
unnecessary  names,  and  are  so  clear  and  distinct  that  no  difficulty  whatever  will  be  experienced 
in  deciphering  any  single  name.  All  the  maps  arc  brought  down  to  the  present  date.  Western 
Europe  and  South  Africa  especially  receiving  that  cartful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
piler lor  which  the  firm  of  Stanford  Is  so  well  known."— Schoolmaster. 

Sixth  Thousand,  crown  Svo.  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE    FAIRY-LAND   of    SCIENCE.  By 

Arabella B.  Buckley,  Authoress  of  "  A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science," 
"  Botanical  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Students,"  -^ic. 
"Altogether,  with  its  attractive  illustrations  and  brightly  written  pages,  it  is  one  of  the  plea- 
si.mc<t  volumes  lor  intelligent  hoys  and  girls  that  has  been  produced  this  season.   But.  indeed, 
a  book  so  instructive  and  entertaining  deserves  a  welcome  at  all  seasons,  and  is  likely  to  secure 
a  permaueut  reputation."— Fall  Mail  Gazette, 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

STUDIES   in   ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  John  Dennis,  Editor  of  "  English  Sonnets  :  a  Selection  from  1517,"  &c. 

Contents  :   Pope — Defoe — Prior— Steele— The  Wartons— John  Wesley — . 
Southey— English  Lyrical  Poetry— English  Rural  Poetry — the  English  Sonuet 
"  Wc  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  it  an  excellent  book.   It  displays  sound 
judgment,  both  moral  and  esthetic,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 
These  subjects  are  interesting,  and  are  of  the  kind  with  which  people  who  would  keep  abreast 
o  i  t  lie  literary  table-talk  of  the  day  ought  to  be  familiar."— Spectator. 

Crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  Cs. 

ADVENTURES  in  the  AIR  ;  being  Memor- 

able  Experiences  of  Great  Aeronauts.    From  the  French  of  De  Fonvielle. 

Edited  and  Translated  by  J.  S.  Keltie. 
"  Will  be  doubtless  read  with  delight  by  many  a  boy,  while  readers  of  more  advanced  years 
will  find  it  full  of  instruction  and  recreation,  the  style  being  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  the  subject 
mutter  is  solidly  entertaining."— London  Quarterly  Review. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  HEROES  of  YOUNG  AMERICA.  By 

Ascott  R.  Hope,  Author  of  "  A  Book  about  Boys,"  "A  Book  about  Domi- 
nies," &c.   With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
"  Every  page  of  the  book  relates  some  marvellous  incident,  and  boy-readers  will  accept  the 
volume  as  a  rare  and  valuable  addition  to  their  store  of  knowledge.    It  is  capitally  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  good  engravings  as  exciting  as  the  text."— A)  t  Journal. 


or,  Pictures  of 


Fcp.  folio,  1 2s.  Gd. 

AN  ATLAS  of  ANATOMY 

the  Human  Body.    In  24  Quarto  Coloured  Plates,  comprising  1(10  separate 
Figures.    With  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  Mrs.  Fexwick  Miller.  Member 
of  the  London  School  Board  ;  Author  of  the  Physiological  Sections  of  "Simple 
Lessons  for  Home  Use,"  etc. 
"  Children,  with  their  keen  interest  in  the  facts  of  Nature,  and  with  their  fresh,  undis- 
tracted  minds  full  of  curiosity  about  what  is  around  them,  are  almost  always  found  to  take 
deep  interest  in  the  wonderful  structure  and  functions  of  their  own  bodies.    Thus,  this 
volume  would  generally  be  found  an  acceptable  gift  to  an  intelligent  vouth  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  would  afford  him  useful  instruction  for  his  adult  Me."— Extract  from  Preface. 


DOMESTIC 


Post  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

ECONOMY  and 


HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE  (Standard  V.  of  the  Whitelands  Series  of  Standard  Reading  Books 
for  Girls).  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Fauntiiorpe,  31.  A..  Principal  of  Whitelauds 
Training  College.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, K.G. 

"  It  would  be  a  useful  book  to  add  to  village  lending  libraries,  or  to  give  as  prizes  in  Sunday- 
schools,  or  as  presents  to  young  servants."— Saturday  Review. 

12mo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

SIMPLE    LESSONS.     Chiefly  intended  for 

Homo  Use  and  Elementary  Schools.  By  Mrs.  Feswick  Miller,  G.  Phillips 
Bevan,  F.G.S.,  Dr.  Mann,  F.R.G.S.,  J.  C.  Buckm aster,  B.A.,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Clarke,  J.  J.  Pope,  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  0.  MORRIS,  M.A.,  Rev.  C. 
Henslow,  F.L.S.,  Rev.  T.  E.  Crallan,  M.A. 

Contents  :  Our  Bodily  Life— How  and  Why  we  Breathe— Food— Drink — 
Cookery— Plain  Needlework— Clothing— Air  and  Ventilation — The  Sicknesses 
that  Spread— Weather— Astronomy— Birds— Flowers— Money. 

"  Wc  can  imagine  no  better  present  for  the  wife  of  nn  artisan."—  Academy- 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W 


SEELEY  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


OXFORD.    Chapters  by  A.  Lang.    With  10 

Etchings  by  A.  Brunet  Debaines,  A.  Toussaint,  and  R.  Kent  Thomas ;  and 
several  Vignettes.  Super-royal  quarto,  cloth,  21s.  Large  Paper  Edition, 
with  proofs  on  Japanese  paper,  50  copies  only,  £3  3s. 

"  A  handsome  book.   The  descriptions  of  Oxford  are  admirable."— Daily  News, 

STORIES  from  the  GREEK  TRAGEDIANS. 


By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A. 
Flaxman  and  others,  cloth,  5s. 

1.  THE  LOVE  OF  ALCESTIS. 

2.  THE  VENGEANCE  OF  MEDEA. 

3.  THE  DEATH  OP  HERCULES. 

4.  SEVEN        CHIEFS  AGAINST 

THEBES. 

5.  THE  STORY  OF  ANTIGONE. 

6.  IPHIGENIA  IN  AULIS. 

7.  THE  BOW  OF  HERCULES. 


Crown  8vo.  with  24  Illustrations  by 

8.  THE  DEATH  OF  AGAMEMNON. 

9.  THE  RETURN  OF  ORESTES. 

10.  THE  LOOSING  OF  ORESTES.  1 

11.  IPHIGENIA  AMONG  THE  TAU- 

RIANS. 

12.  THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  ION. 


A  TRAVELLER'S  TRUE  TALE.  After  the 


Greek  of  LuciAN  of  Samosata. 
12  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

1.  THE  START. 

2.  THE  BATTLE. 

3.  THE  MOON  FOLK. 

4.  LANTERN-CITY. 

5.  SWALLOWED  UP. 

6.  THE  FISH  FOLK. 

7.  BATTLE  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

8.  CHEESE  ISLAND. 

9.  THE  CORK-FOOT  FOLK. 


By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A.  With 


10.  ISLAND  OF  THE  BLESSED. 

11.  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

12.  A  TALK  WITH  HOMER. 

13.  FLIGHT  OF  HELEN. 

11.  ABODE  OF  THE  WICKED. 

15.  ISLAND  OF  DREAMS. 

16.  THE  PUMPKIN  PIRATES. 

17.  THE  OX-HEADED  PEOPLE. 


"Mr.  Church  has  cleverly  and  with  great  dexterity  brought  before  us  a  vivid  rendering  of 
this  old  masterpiece."— Daily  Telegraph. 

SUN,    MOON,    and   STARS  :    a  Book  on 

Astronomy,  for  Beginners.  By  Agxes  Giberxe.  "With  Preface  by  Professor 
Pkitchaud.   Crown  8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

"Vividly  interesting,  and  yet  simple  withal.   The  Savillan  Professor  in  Oxford  warmly# 

praises  this  fascinating  volume."— Daily  Telegraph. 

MICHAEL     ANGELO,    LIONARDO  DA 


VINCI,  and  RAPHAEL.  By  Charles  Clement. 
Illustrations  on  Copper,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


Crown  Svo.  with  S 


"  Remarkable  not  only  for  the  beautiful  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  but  also  for  the  just:ce 
with  which  the  three  characters  are  compared  and  analysed."— E.  J.  Poynter,  R.  A. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MISS  CHARLE3WORTH. 

THE    BROKEN    LOOKING-GLASS;  or, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Cope's  Recollections  of  Service.  By  Maria  Louisa  Charles- 
worth.   With  4  Illns'Jrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


MURIEL  BERTRAM  :  a 

Gieerxe,  Author  of  "  The  Curate's  Home." 


Tale.    By  Agnes 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


FLAN  MAN'S     CLASSICAL  OUTLINES. 

With  Preface  by  J.  L.  Sparkes.   Complete,  cloth,  14s. 

HOMER'S  ILIAD.  Cloth,  4s.  6d. 
HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.    Cloth,  4s.  Gd. 
jESCBYLUS'  TRAGEDIES.    Cloth,  4s.  Gd. 
HESIOD'S  WORKS  and  DAYS,  and  THEOGONY.  Cloth,  4s.  Gd. 
In  cases,  each  3s.  Gd. 


THE  ROCHEMONTS  :    a    Story  of  Three 

Homes.  By  Mrs.  Marshall,  Author  of  "  The  Old  Gateway,"  "  Mrs.  Mair.- 
waring's  Journal,"  &c.  &c.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  os. 

11  We  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence  many  admirable  portions  of  Mrs.  Marshall's 
bookr  which  is  excellent  as  respects  tone  and  style.  The  interest  awakened  is  emphatically 
a  healthy  interest,  calculated  to  elevate  and  invigorate  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties." 

J2ccord. 


THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ERNST 

MORITZ  ARNDT,  the  Singer  of  the  German  Fatherland.  With  a  Preface 
by  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Prof.  Mod.  Hist.,  Carnb.  Crown  Svo.  with  a  Portrait, 
cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

"  An  ingenious  compilation  from  Arndfs  autobiography,  his  letters,  and  other  writings.  I 
has  the  great  merit  of  being  very  readable."—  Athenaum. 

"It  was  Guizot,  wc  think,  who  said,  '  People  will  have  romance  :  why  not  rather  study  real 
life  ? '   Certainly  the  biography  btforc  us  has  many  charms."-  C.cryymans  Magazine.  ' 
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VENICE  :  its  Historv,  Art,  Industries,  and  Modern  Life.  By 
Charles  Vriarte.  Translated  by  F.  Sitwell.   Imperial  4to.  with  02-  Full- 
page  Plates,  and  upwards  of  400  smaller  Illustrations.  £2  12s.  6d. 
M  The  publishers  end  printer  have  neslectcd  nothing  to  make  their  share  of  the  work 
worthy  of  M.  Yriarte's  leamtag  and  industry,  and  the  translator  has  Englished  the  book  to 
.admiration.*'—  Saturday  JUtriam. 

"  A  brilliant  collection  6f  sketches  and  engravings,  and  the  letterpress  is  equally  Btnuetrre. 

AtherwWH. 

"  The  whole  subject,  in  all  its  relations,  is  admirably  well  epitomized  by  M.  Vriarte.  who 
write,  with  the  feelintf  of  a  critic  Warmly  touched  with  sympathy  tor  art  and  poetry,  and 
gifted  with  all  that  felicity  of  expression  which  Frenchmen,  especially  when  speaking  about 
art,  have  made  their  own."—"/*'",'  t.  .  . 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  art. either  of  the  graphic  or  the  plastic  kind,  which  M.  l  riarte  has  not 
found  capable  of  vicklini  tukens  of  the  genius  of  the  Venetians,  or  of  the  glories  ot  their 
annals.  As  we  have  alreadv  pointed  out  in  illustration  of  this  spirit,  even  the  old  knockers  of 
the  Venetian  palace*  have  furnished  sketches  that  have  a  value  ami  a  si-n'.tieuucc.  The  result 
of  this  spirit  is  thnt.  whereas  in  most  other  works  on  Venice  architecture  is  almost  the  sole 
feature,  m  this  itis  butouc  of  many  features.  In  the  present  volume,  the  line  arts,  moulding 
sculirturc  and  en-ravings,  typography,  mosaic  work,  medals,  costumes,  the  office  of  the  Doge, 
otticml  ceremonies,  glass  work,  ami  lice,  furnish  contributions,  most  of  which  are  beautiful  in 
I  i'.es,  and  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  author's  text."— Daily  Xeios, 

m 

OLD  ROME  :  a  Handbook  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Ancient  City 

and  the  Campagna.  For  the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Ror.ERT  BURN,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  Haps, 
and  Flans,  lCs.  (id. 

RAFFAELLE'S     and     MICHELANGELO'S  ORIGINAL 

STUDIES  in  the  UNIVERSITY  GALLERIES,  OXFORD.  Etched  and 
engraved  by  Joseph  I'i-he;:.  With  Introduction.  New  Editions,  Revised 
and  Improved,  2  vols.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  21s.  and  10s.  respectively. 

•GOETHE'S  FAUST.    In  Two  Parts.    Translated  by  Anna 

Swaxwick.  4to.  with  40  Steel  Engravings  after  Retzsch's  Designs,  half- 
bound,  21s. 

FLAXMAX'S   DRAWINGS:   Thirty-two  large  Plates,  com- 

prising  the  entire  Series  of  the  Flaxman  Drawings  in  the  Gallery  of  University 
College,  London,  reproduced  by  Permanent  Photography.  Edited,  with  a 
1).  s  riptiie  Letterpress  and  Introduction  by  Sidney  Colyix,  M.A.  Large 
folio,  in  portf olio,  £  10  10s. 

By  ELIZA  METEYARD. 

"WEDGWOOD  and  HIS  WORKS:    a  Selection  of  Plaques, 

Medallions,  Camecs,  Vases,  and  Ornamental  Objects,  from  Designs  by  Flax- 
man  and  others,  in  Permanent  Photography.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Wedgwood  and  of  the  Progress  of  his  Art  Manufacture.   Imperial  4to.  £3  3s. 

WEDGWOOD'S    MEMORIALS:     a    Series     of  Plaques, 

Medallions,  Cameos.  Vases,  &c.  by  Flaxman  aud  others,  selected  from 
various  Private  Collections,  in  Permanent  Photography.  With  Introduction 
and  Descriptions.    Imperial  4to.  £3  3s. 

CHOICE    EXAMPLES    of    WEDGWOOD    ART;  being 

Twenty-eight  Plates  in  Permanent  Photography.  With  Descriptions  aud 
Preface.    Imperial  4to.  £3  3s. 


TURNER'S   PICTURESQUE   VIEWS  in  ENGLAND  and 

WALES  :  Ninety-6ix  Permanent  Photographs.  With  Descriptive  Notices. 
3  vols.  £6  6s.   Sold  separately. 

TURNER'S  CELEBRATED  LANDSCAPES :  Sixteen  Per- 
manent  Photograplis.  With  a  Memoir  and  Descriptions.  Imperial  4to. 
price  42s. 

THE   ART  of  SKETCHING  from  NATURE.     By  P.  H. 

Df.lamotte,  Professor  of  Drawing  at  King's  College,  London.  Imperial  4to. 
with  24  Woodcuts  and  2",  Coloured  Plates,  from  Water-Colour  Drawings 
by  Prout.  Cooke,  R.A.,  Girtin,  Varley,  De  Wint,  Birkct  Foster,  and  the 
Author,  £3  33. 

DRAWING  COPIES  :  Ninety-sis  Original  Sketches  in  Archi- 
tecture, Trees,  Figures,  Foregrounds,  Landscapes,  Boats,  and  Sea-pieces.  By 
P.  H.  Delamotte.   Royal  Svo.  oblong,  half-bound,  12s. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ARTISTS  of  the  ENGLISH  SCHOOL : 

Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  and  Ornamentists.  With 
Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Samuel  Redgrave,  joint  Author  of 
*'  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School."  Revised  Edition,  demy  Svo. 
price  16s. 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  of  PAINTING  for  Students  and 

General  Readers.  By  Mrs.  CM.  Heatox,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Life 
of  Albrecht  Dlirer  of  NUrnberg,"  ic.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations  in 
Permanent  Photography,  lis. 

COLLIER'S  IUSTORY  of  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETRY 

to  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,  and  ANNALS  of  the  STAGE  to  the  Restoration. 
By  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  New  Edition, Revised,  uniform  withMr. 
Collier's  reprints,  3  vols.  fcp.  4U>.  Koxburghe  binding,  £3  3s. 

THE  RIVIERA:  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches'  from  Cannes 
to  Genoa.  By  the  late  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Imperial 
Svo.  with  12  Chromo-lithographic  Illustrations,  and  numerons  Woodcuts, 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  21s. 

MOUNTAINS  and  LAKES  of  SWITZERLAND  and  ITALY: 

Sixty-four  Views  in  Cbromo-lithnsrrnph,  after  Drawings  by  C.  C.  Pyne. 
With  a  Map  of  Routes  and  Notes.   Second  Edition,  crown  4U>.  42s. 

SOWERBYS  ENGLISH  BOTANY ;  containing  a  Description 

and  Life-size  Drawing  of  every  British  Plant.  Edited,  and  brought  up  to  the 
*  .  Present  Standard  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  by  T.  Boswei.l,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  4tc. 
Third  Edition,  entirely  Revised,  with  Descriptions  of  all  the  Species  by  the 
F/htor.  1 1  vols,  cloth,  1522  9s.  Volumes  sold  separately ;  or  in  IS3  Parts, 
each  is. 

FLY-LEAVES:  a  Volume  of  Humorous  Verse.  By  C.  S.  Cal- 
YERLet.  Sixth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 


VERSES  and  TRANSLATIONS:  a  Volume  of  Humorous  Verse. 

By  C.  S.  Calyerley.   Fifth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 

THROUGH  ROUGH  WATERS  :  a  Story  for  Young  People. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Rose  Garden,"  kc.  Small  post  Svo.  with  11  Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 

LIVES  of  the  GREEK  HEROINES.    By  Louisa  Menzies, 

Author  of  "  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons."  Small  post  Svo.  Illus- 
trated with  Antique  Gems  and  a  Frontispiece,  4s.  Cd. 

LEGENDS  and  LYRICS  :  a  Book  of  Verse.  By  A.  A.  Proctor. 

With  Introduction  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Authoress, 
4tn.  with  20  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Tennicl,  Fruhlich,  Du  Manner,  and 
other  eminent  artists,  21s.  Also  in  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  Twenty-ninth 
Thousand,  6s. ;  Vol.  II.  Twenty-third  Thousand,  5s. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.    By  the  late  Mrs.  A.  Gattt. 

With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History.  New  Edition,  with  additional  Parable  ', 
and  Notes,  and  a  short  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Ewixg.  Fcp.  4to.  with  30  Illustra- 
tions by  Holman  Hunt,  Tenniel,  Burne-Juncs,  and  other  eminent  Artists, 
price  21s. 

AUNT    JUDY'S    CHRISTMAS    VOLUME.      Edited  by 

H.  K.  F.  GArry.  Containing  Contributions  by  Mrs.  Ewing.  Ascott  R.  Hepe, 
Greville  J.  Chester,  Laily  Lamb,  Gwynfryn,  and  others.  Translations  from 
the  French  and  German,  Short  Stories,  Fairy  Tales,  Tapers  on  Historical 
Subjects,  Travels  and  Natural  History,  Short  Biographies,  Verses,  a  Christ- 
mas Play  by  S.  H.  G.vrrY,  Competition  Questions,  Book  Notices,  &c.  Sic. 
Imp.  lGmo.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  K.  Caldecott,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations by  Ch.  Green  and  others,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  TOO,  8s.  6d. 

SIX  to  SIXTEEN:  a  Story  for  Girls.    By  Mrs.  Ewing.  Fourth 

Edition,  small  post  Svo.  with  10  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  5s. 
"  It  is  a  beautifully  told  story,  full  of  humour  and  pathos,  and  bright  sketches  of  scenery 
and  character." — i'atl  Mali  Gazette. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Evcintr's  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  year.  Every- 
thing she  writes  is  full  of  talent,  aud  also  full  of  perception  and  common  sense." 

Satindaii  Review,  1875. 
"  We  have  not  met  a  healthier  or  breezier  talc  for  girb  for  a  long  period." — Academy. 

A  FLAT  IRON  for  a  FARTHING  ;  or,  Some  Passages  in  the 

Life  of  an  only  Sin.   By  Mrs.  Ewixg.    Ninth  Edition,  small  Svo.  with  12 
Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  5s. 
"  Let  every  parent  and  guardian  who  wishes  to  he  amused,  and  at  the  same  time  to  please  a 
child,  purchase  '  A  Flat  lion  for  a  Fin-thins.'   We  will  answer  for  the  delight  with  which  tii  e 
will  read  it  themselves,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  fortunate  recipient  will  also  like  it. 
The  story  is  quaint,  original,  and  altogether  delightful."— AthcncEUin. 

By  the  same  Authoress. 

A  GREAT  EMERGENCY ;  and  other  Tales.    Illustrated,  5s. 

THE  BROWNIES  ;  and  other  Tales.    Third  Edition,  5s. 

MRS.     OYERTHEWAYS     REMEMBRANCES.  Second 

Edition,  3s.  6d. 

LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE ;  or,  the  Luck  of  Lingborough ;  and 

Other  Tales.   Second  Edition,  5s. 

JAN  of  the  WINDMILL :  a  Novelette.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  Cd. 


Uniform  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  per  Volume. 

MRS.   GATTY'S    WORKS. — PARABLES  from  NATURE, 

2  vols,  with  Portrait.  WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED  and  PROVERB* 
ILLUSTRATED.  DOMESTIC  PICTURES  and  TALES.  AUNT  JUDY  S 
TALES,  Seventh  Edition.  AUNT  JUDY'S  LETTERS,  Fifth  Edition.  THE 
HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,  Second  Edition.  THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHEUS, 
Fifth  Edition,  2s.  (id.  THE  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY,  New  Edition. 
The  above,  in  a  neat  cloth  box,  31s.  Gd. 

MRS.  O'REILLY'S    BOOKS    for    LITTLE  CHILDREN, 

Illustrated  :-  DAISY'S  COMPANIONS,  Third  Edition,  lGmo.  2s.  fid.  LITTLE 
PRESCRIPTION,  aud  other  Tales,  lfimo.  2s.  fid.  GILES'S  MINORITY  ;  or. 
Scenes  at  the  Red  House,  lGtno.  2s.  Gd.  DOLL  WORLD  ;  or,  Plav  and 
Earnest,  lGmo.  2s.  Gd.  DEBORAH'S  DRAWER,  lGmo.  2s.  Cd.  CICELY'S 
CHOICE  :  a  Story  for  Girls,  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT'S  BOOKS  for  BOYS.    Cheap  Uniform 

Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood,  after  Stanfield, 
Gilbert,  Dalziel,  Stothard,  and  others,  each  3s.  fid. ;  gilt  edges,  4s.  Gd. 

POOR  JACK.  I  TnE  PRI VATEERSMAN. 

MASTERMAN  READY.  THE  MISSION  ;  Scenes  in  Africa. 

THE  PIRATE  and  THREE  CUTTERS.  '  SETTLERS  in  CANADA. 

Also, 

THE  BOY'S  LOCKER;  being  a  Small  Edition  of  the  above 

Stories.   12  vols,  included  in  a  box,  fcp.  Svo.  21s. 

MASTERMAN  READY.    Cheap  Edition,  Is. 

ANDERSEN'S  «  FAIRY  TALES  "  and  "  TALES  for  CHIL- 

DREN."  These  two  volumes  form  the  most  complete  English  edition  of 
Andersen's  Tales.  2  vols,  handsomely  bound,  with  Steel  Engraving  of 
Andersen,  and  upwards  of  200  Illustrations,  each  6s. 

FRIENDS  in  FUR  and  FEATHERS:  True  Stories  about 
Animals.  By  G  wynfuyn.  Fifth  Edition,  with  S  full-page  Engravings, 
prettily  bound,  3s.  Cd. 

WONDER  WORLD  :  a  Collection  of  Fairy  Tales,  Old  and 

New.  Translated  from  the  French,  German,  and  banish.  Royal  lGmo. 
with  4  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  L.  Richter,  Oscar 
Pletsch,  and  others,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 


LONDON"  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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EPISODES  of  PERSONAL 

in  FIELD,  FLOOD,  and  FOREST  :  a  Book  for  Boys.  Engraved  Frontis- 
piece and  Title,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

EPISODES  of  DISCOVERY  in  ALL  AGES: 

a  Book  for  Youth.  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. ; 
gilt  edges,  3s. 

EPISODES  of  the  SEA  in  FORMER  TIMES  : 

Records  of  Suffering  and  Saving.  A  Book  for  Boys.  Engraved  Title  and 
Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

EPISODES  of  HISTORY  :  Stirring  Incidents 

in  the  Lives  of  Men  and  Nations.  A  Book  for  Youth.  Engraved  Title  and 
Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

EPISODES  of  FOREIGN  LIFE  and  MAN- 

NERS,  and  PICTURES  of  FOREIGN  LANDS.  A  Book  for  Youth. 
Engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

A  THOUSAND   MILES'  CRUISE  in  the 

SILVER  CLOUD;  from  Dundee  to  France  and  Back  in  a  Small  Boat.  By 
William  Forwell.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth  extra, 
price  2s.  Cd. 

MYTHS    and    LEGENDS    of  ANCIENT 

GREECE  and  ROME :  a  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  By 
E.  M.  Berens.  Illustrated  from  Antique  Sculptures.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
gilt  edge6,  4s. 

THE  NEWSPAPER   READER  ;  being 

Accounts  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  Events  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  extracted  from  leading  contemporary  Journals.  By  H.  F. 
Bussey  and  T.  W.  Reid.  Engraved  Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt 
edges,  3s. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  READER  ;  or,  Brief 

Biographies  of  prominent  British  Heroes,  Statesmen,  Dramatists,  Poets, 
Scientific  Men,  &c.  By  Eminent  Writers.  With  numerous  Portraits,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  fid.  ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

THE   UNIVERSE  ;  or,  the  Infinitely  Great 

and  the  Infinitely  Little.  A  Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels 
revealed  and  explained  by  Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  Pouciiet,  M.D.  Fifth 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  illustrated  by  272  Engravings  on  Wood,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  12s.  6d. 

11  As  interesting  as  the  most  exciting  romance,  and  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered to  good  purpose." — Standard. 

THE     GARDENER'S     ASSISTANT.  By 

Robert  Thompson,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  extended,  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S., 
Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens  ;  assisted  by  eminent  Practical 
Gardeners.  Large  Svo.  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured 
Plates,  cloth,  35s. 
*'  The  best  book  on  general  practical  horticulture  in  the  English  language.'* 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

**  It  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  English  gentleman  who  takes  pleasure  or  pride  in  his 
garden." — Guardian. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER  :  a  General 

Dictionary  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive, 
including  comprehensive  Accounts  of  the  Countries,  Cities,  Principal  Towns, 
Tillages,  Seas,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  &c,  in  the  World. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.B.G.S.  With  a  Supplement,  bringing 
the  Information  down  to  the  Latent  Dates.  2  large  vols,  including  the 
Supplement,  imperial  Svo.  illustrated  by  nearly  S00  Engravings  of  Views, 
Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  cloth,  £4  15s.;  half  morocco,  £5  10s. 
"  This  excellent  book  of  reference  All  the  articles  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or 

short,  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  we  should  have  thought 

practicable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work."—  Athenceiun. 

VEEE  FOSTER'S  COURSES  OF  FAINTING  AND 
DRAWING. 

WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING.  By  Eminent 

Artists.  Six  Books,  consisting  of  Facsimiles  of  Original  Water-Colour 
Studies,  with  Lessons  on  the  Method  of  Handling  the  Brush,  Mixing  Colours, 
and  General  Treatment,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Each  Book  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  forms  an  attractive  Water-Colour  Album. 

At  Half-a-Crown. 
FLOWER  PAINTING.    (First  Series.)    By  Hcxjie,  French,  &c. 
LANDSCAPE  PAINTING.    (Sepia.)   By  J.  Callow. 

At  Three  Shillings. 
ANIMAL  PAINTING.   By  Harrison  Weir. 
MARINE  PAINTING.   By  Edward  Duncan. 
FLOWER  PAINTING.  (Second  Series.)   By  Fitch,  French,  &c. 
ILLUMINATING— Illustrating  the  varieties  of  style  practised  from  the 
Sixth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

DRAWING.   By  Eminent  Artists.  Ten  Books, 

each  complete  in  itself,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

ELEMENTARY  DRAWING— To  Practise  the  Hand  in  Simple  Forms. 

LANDSCAPE  DRAWING.    By  Needham. 

ANIMAL  DRAWING.   (1st  Series.)   By  Harrison  Wetr. 

GEOMETRY.   By  MaGNALL. 

MECHANICAL  DRAAVING.   By  Magnall. 

ANIMAL  DRAWING.   (2nd  Series.)   By  Harrison  Weir. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING.   By  F.  E.  Hulme,  &c. 

FLOWER  DRAWING.   By  W.  H.  Frrcii,  &c. 

FIGURE  DRAWING.    By  T.  Scott,  and  others. 

MARINE  DRAWING.   By  J.  Callow,  E.  Duncan,  &c. 


LONDON :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  49  AND  50  OLD  BAILEY. 


W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

WILL   WEATHERHELM ;  or,  the  Yarn  of 

an  Old  Sailor  about  his  Early  Life  and  Adventures.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  imperial  lGmo.  Illustrated,  Gs. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edge*, 
price  7s.  6d. 

"  A  specimen  of  his  best  work." — Vanity  Fair, 
By  the  same  Author. 

THE  RIVAL  CRUSOES.    With  8  Illustra- 

tions  by  Walter  Wm.  May,  cloth,  5s. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

JOHN    DEANE  of    NOTTINGHAM;  his 

Adventures  and  Exploits.    Illustrated,  cloth,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  5s.  6d. 


STEPHEN  the  SCHOOLMASTER:  a  Story 

•without  Plot.  By  Mrs.  Gellie  (M.  E.  B.),  Author  of  "  The  New 
Girl,"  &c.    Cloth,  5s. 

The  New  Volume  in  the  "  Stories  for  Daughters  at  Home"  Series. 
"  A  bright,  fresh,  pleasant  story." — Examiner. 

"  Without  lacking  the  savour  of  a  good  novel  the  book  is  simple  and  pleasing." 

Atlienawm. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  NEW  GIRL  ;  or,  the  Rivals  :  a  Tale  o1 

School  Life.    Illustrated  by  Alice  M.  Dawson,  3s.  Gd.  ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 
"  Fall  of  good,  pleasant  reading." — Scotsman. 


THE  MEN  of  the  BACKWOODS;  or,  Storie 

and  Sketches  of  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  Fighters.  By  Ascott  1 
Hope.  Crown  Svo.  with  33  Illustrations  by  C.  0.  Murray,  cloth 
price  7s.  Gd. 

"  Mr.  Hope  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  -well."— Saturday  Review. 
Hy  the  same  Author. 

"BUTTONS";  or,  the  Trials  and  Travels  of  : 

Young  Gentleman.    Cloth,  4s.  Gd. 


JOAN  of  ARC  and  the  TIMES  of  CHARLES 

the  SEVENTH,  King  of  France.  By  Mrs.  Bkay,  Author  of  "  Li. 
of  Stothard,"  &c.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

HARTY  the  WANDERER;  or,  Conduct  i 

Fate:  a  Tale.  By  Fairleigh  Owen,  Author  of  "  Ritter  Bell, 
"  Steyne's  Grief,"  &c.  With  28  Illustrations  by  John  Proctor,  clotl 
gilt  edges,  5s. 

"  Will  no  doubt  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  many  young  people." 

Examiner. 

SILVER  LININGS;  or,  Light  and  Shade 

By  Mrs.  Reginald  M.  Bray.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations  b; 
A.  H.  Collins,  4s.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 

"  We  have  found  the  book  most  interesting." — Examiner. 

By  the  same  Author. 

TEN  of  THEM  ;  or,  the  Children  of  Danehurst 

Illustrated,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
"  A  little  boy's  book  for  which  we  avow  a  weakness." — Saturday  Review. 

WAYS  and  TRICKS  of  ANIMALS.  Wit 

Stories  about  Aunt  Mary's  Pets.  By  Mary  Hooper,  Author  c 
"  Wives  and  Housewives,"  "  Little  Dinners,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  tl. 
Fellowship  of  Animals'  Friends.  With  23  Full-page  Illustration 
.cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"A  delightful  book  for  a  present." — Athenceum. 

CHUMS:  a  Story  for  the   Youngsters.  B 

Harleigh  'Se verne.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Furniss,  cloth,  5s. ;  gii 
edges,  5s.  6d. 

"  Thoroughly  boyish  in  spirit,  and  a  good  book  of  its  kind," — Daily  A'ews. 

THE  DAY  of  WONDERS:  a  Medley  of  Sens, 

and  Nonsense.  By  M.  Sullivan.  With  30  Illustrations  by  W.  G 
Browne,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

"  Interesting  and  instructive." — Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

"  A  delightful  book." — Standard. 

AFRICAN  PETS  ;  or,  Chats  about  our  Anima 

Friends  in  Natal,  with  n  Sketch  of  Kaffir  Life.  By  F.  Clinton  Pario 
Illustrated  by  R.  H.  Moore,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
"Admirably  suited  for  young  children,  and  deserves  wide  popularity." — Academy. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN, 
WEST  CORNER  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 
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A    MAGNIFICENT     PRESENT     FOR  CHRISTMAS 
OR   THE   NEW  YEAR. 

THE    EDITION   DE    LUXE  OF 

THE  WOKKS  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

In  Twenty-four  Volumes,  Imperial  8vo. 

CONTAINING   248   STEEL   ENGRAVINGS.  1,473  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 
AND  88  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This  FINE  EDITION  of  Mr.  THACKERAY'S  "WORKS  has  been  produced  in  the  highest  style  of  Art,  arid  all  other  considerations 
have  been  made  subsidiary  to  perfection  and  completeness. 

ALL  the  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  bv  the  AUTHOR,  RICHARD  DOYLE,  FREDERICK  WALKER,  A.R.A.,  and 
GEORGE  CRUIKSIIANK  have  been  retained  ;  while  to  supply  the  ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  deemed  desirable  the 
Publishers  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  skill  of  the  following  EMINENT  ARTISTS  : 

J.  E.  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  LUKE  FILDES,  A.R.A.,  Mrs.  BUTLER  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson), 
GEORGE  DU  MAURIER,  JOHN  LEECH,  FRANK  DICKSEE,  LINLEY  SAMBOURNE,  F.  BARNARD, 
E.  J.  WHEELER,  F.  A.  FRASER,  CHARLES  KEENE,  R.  B.  WALLACE,  J.  P.  ATKINSON,  W.  J.  WEBB, 
T.  R.  MACQUOH),  M.  FITZGERALD,  W.  RALSTON,  JOHN  COLLIER,  H.  FURNISS,  G.  G.  KILBURNE,  &c. 

The  ILLUSTRATIONS  (with  the  exception  of  those  in  Colour)  have  been  printed  on  REAL  CHINA  PAPER  ;  the  STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  &  F.  C.  McQUEEN  ;  and  the  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  by  Messrs.  CLAY,  SONS,  & 
TAYLOR,  who  have  also  executed  the  Letter-press.  The  Paper  has  been  specially  made  for  the  Work  by  Messrs.  DICKINSON. 
The  full  beautv  of  the  Illustrations  can  thus  for  the  first  time  be  appreciated  ;  and  this  EDITION  DE  LUXE  will  find  a  place 
in  all  COLLECTIONS  of  RARE  and  CHOICE  BOOKS.  The  FINAL  VOLUME  contains  an  ESSAY  on  the  WRITINGS 
of  W.  M.  THACKERAY  by  Mr.  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

The  NUMBER  of  COPIES  PRINTED  is  LIMITED  to  ONE  THOUSAND,  each  Copy  being  numbered.  The  mode  of  publication 
adopted  is  that  of  SUBSCRIPTION  THROUGH  BOOKSELLERS  ;  and  intending  Subscribers  can  obtain  of  any  Bookseller 
information  regarding  the  Terms  of  Subscription. 


EXTRACTS  FROM   NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


From  the  TIMES. 

The  noble  reproduction  of  Thackeray's  writings  which  suggests  this  article  may 
be  considered  the  most  fitting  monument  to  his  memory.  Few  writers  have  hail  so 
splendid  a  memorial  built  up  by  so  famous  an  array  of  artists  and  craftsmen,  and 
none  have  had  it  so  soon.  There  arc  also  some  reasons  besides  his  great  literary 
merit  which  in  Thackeray's  case  render  such  an  edition  of  his  writings  especially 

fitting.   With  all  his  genius,  he  is  essentially  the  rich  man's  author  While  ail 

the  original  illustrations  have  been  retained,  including  those  of  Doyle,  Walker,  and 
Cruikshank,  as  well  as  his  own,  Millais,  Fildes,  Mrs.  Butler,  Du  Maurier,  Linley 
Sambourne,  and  many  other  great  names  in  art  have  given  each,  as  it  were,  his  stone 
to  build  np  this  stately  cairn  to  the  great  novelist's  memory. 

From  the  ATHEN^UM. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  all  the  copies  of  this  costly  work  will  soon  be  disposed 

of  The  publishers  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  their  achievement.  In 

honouring  the  great  novelist  they  have  done  much  honour  to  themselves. 

From  the  WORLD. 

The  superb  edition  of  Thackeray's  works  It  is  satisfactory,  but  in  no  way 

surprising,  to  hear  that  the  substantial  approval  with  which  this  enterprise  has  met 
has  been  such  as  to  fully  justify  the  experiment.  Here  are  twenty-four  magnificently 
got-np  volumes  which  appeal  directly  to  the  class  whom  Thackeray  addressed.  It 
was  the  cultivated  and  moneyed  audience  that  the  great  novelist  commanded  during 
his  life,  and  such  an  audience  could  scarcely  neglect  the  opportunity  of  possessing 
itself  of  his  works  in  a  sumptuous  shape  after  his  death. 

From  the  SPECTATOR. 
It  is  an  effort  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  to  do  honour  to  the  author  by  pro- 
ducing an  edition  that  shall  be  unrivalled  in  typographical  and  artistic  perfection, 
and  we  arc  bound  to  say  that  they  have  succeeded.   The  execution  of  the  engravings 
is  marvellously  fine. 


From  the  STANDARD. 
No  author  could  possibly  desire  a  more  magnificent  memorial  than  the  superb 
edition  of  the  works  of  Thackeray  for  which  all  bibliophiles  will  for  years  to  come 

have  to  thank  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  It  is  such  an  edition  that  every  true 

lover  of  a  great  author  always  craves  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  our  favourite  author 

to  possess  the  best  possible  edition  of  him,  and  in  the  present  instance  we  have  an 
edition  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  the  reputation  of  any  firm  of  publishers. 

From  the  BOOKSELLER. 
A  lasting  memorial  of  the  author's  fame,  and  of  the  spirited  enterprise  ani 
admjrable  taste  of  his  publishers.    Henceforward  a  set  of  this  tdition  tie  luxe  will 
become  one  of  the  most  prized  possessions  of  collectors. 

From  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 
We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  publishers  of  this  edition  on  having  produced  a 
series  of  volumes  which  do  honour  at  once  to  English  bibliography  and  to  the  name 
of  Thackeray.  We  can  point  with  some  national  pride  to  the  volumes  before  us.  If 
it  is  gratifying  to  an  author's  vanity  to  be  passed  through  thousands  of  hands,  it  fs 
surely  even  more  pleasing  to  he  immortalized  in  a  row  of  large  volumes,  splendid  in 
wide  margins,  bold  type,  and  costly  illustrations. 

From  the  DAILY  NEWS. 

The  best  and  most  fitting  distinction  that  can  be  conferred  on  a  great  author  is 
the  publica  tion  of  an  edition  of  his  works  that  shall  be  in  all  things  worthy  of  his 
name.  Such  an  appropriate  monument  to  departed  genius  have  we  in  the  noble 
edition  of  the  works  of  Thackeray  which  is  just  now  completed  in  twenty-four 
magnificent  volumes.  It  is  necessarily  expensive  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely 
long  to  retain  its  value,  and  yet  more  likely  to  grow  scarce,  and  therefore  more  pre- 
cious still ;  for,  in  the  interests  of  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  "edition,  the  number 
of  copies  is  strictly  fixed  at  one  thousand,  each  copy  being  numbered,  as  a  guarantee 
of  this  necessary  limitation. 


THE   THACKERAY  GIFT-BOOK. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THACKERAY'S  BALLADS. — Just  published,  small  4to.  16s. 

BALLADS.    By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author; 

And  56  ILLUSTRATIONS  by  the  AUTHOR,  Mrs.  BUTLER  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER,  JOHN  COLLIER,  H.  FURNISS,  G.  G.  KILBURNE, 
M.  FITZGERALD,  and  J.  P.  ATKINSON.   Printed  on  Toned  Paper  by  Clay,  Sons,  Si  Taylor,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  by  Burn. 


GIFT-BOOK   FOR   LOVERS  OF   RURAL  LIFE. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  "  THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." — Large  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE      GAMEKEEPER     AT  HOME; 

Or,  Sketches  of  Natural  History,  Rural  Life,  and  Poaching. 

With  41  ILLUSTRATIONS,  specially  drawn  for  the  Work  by  CHARLES  WHYMPER. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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Suitable  for  Christmas  &  New  Year's  Gifts,  Rewards,  Prizes,  &c. 


SIXTH  EDITION. 

CANON  FAERAR'S  LIFE  of  ST.  PAUL.     By  the  Rev. 

F.  W.  Fakrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  Chaplain  inordinary  to  the 
Queen,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Christ,"  &c.   2  vols,  cloth,  24s.  ;  morocco,  42s. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  EDITION. 

CANON  FARRAR'S  LIFE  of  CHRIST.     Library  Edition, 

2  vols,  cloth,  24s.  ;  handsomely  hound  in  morocco,  42s.  Illustrated  Edition,  cloth  gilt, 
21s.  ;  elegantly  bound  in  calf  or  morocco,  42s. 

RUSSO-TURKISH    WAR    (CASSELL'S    HISTORY  of). 

Complete  in  2  vols,  extra  crown  4to.  with  about  500  Illustrations,  cloth,  each  9s. 

YEAR'S  COOKERY ;   giving  Dishes  for  Breakfast,  Luncheon, 

and  Dinner  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  with  Practical  Instructions  for  their  Preparation. 
By  Phillis  Bhow.nk,  Author  of  "  Common-sense  Housekeeping."  Cloth,  gilt,  5s. 

HOUSEHOLD    GUIDE    (CASSELL'S).    New  and  Revised 

Edition,  complete  In  4  vols,  with  Illustrations  on  nearly  every  page,  and  Coloured 
Plates,  cloth,  each  6s. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  COOKERY 
EVER  PRODUCED. 

CASSELL'S  DICTIONARY  of  COOKERY.    With  numerous 

Engravings  and  Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  containing  about  9,000  Recipes, half  roan, 
price  15s. 

"  One  of  the  most  handsome,  practical,  and  comprehensive  books  of  cookery." 

Saturday  Jleview. 

THE  DOMESTIC  DICTIONARY.    (Uniform  with  "  Cassell's 

Dictionary  of  Cookery.")   An  Encyclopaedia  for  the  Household.   Half  roan,  15s. 
"  A  book  w  hich  claims  the  favour  of  the  public  for  substantial  merits."— Times. 

THE  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN :  a  Modern  Manual  of  Domestic 

Medicine.  By  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  principal  London  Hospitals.  Royal  yvo. 
pp.  1,000,  cloth,  21s. 

"  The  '  Family  Physician '  is  likely  to  be  of  great  and  permanent  use."— Saturday  Revitw. 

PICTURESQUE  EUROPE.     Complete  in  5  vols,  with  65 

exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  nearly  1,000  Original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  filt  edges, 

42s.  each. ;  best  morocco  gilt,  each  JE5  5s. 
"  As  an  entire  work,  4  Picturesque  Europe'  must  assert  its  right  to  be  considered  ni  the 
standard  book  on  the  subject,  whether  we  regard  the  descriptive  matter  or  the  exquisite 
plates  which  accompany  it,  and  which  it  elucidates  so  perfectly.  '— Hfornin;/  Post. 

THE  MAGAZINE  of  ART.    Vols  I.  and  II.  each  containing 

upwards  of  200  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  each  7s.  6d. 
"  The  excellence  and  variety  of  its  illustrations  are  not  its  only  merit,  for  the  letter-press  is 
of  very  high  quality.  Every  sort  of  fine  or  decorative  art  is  represented."— -Spectator. 

CHARACTER  SKETCHES  from  DICKENS;  consisting  of  Six 

Fac-simile  Reproductions,  in  lar^e   folio  size,  of  Drawings  by  FliED.  Barnard. 
Second  Edition,  iu  portfolio,  21s.   The  subjects  are  ; 
MRS.   GAMP.  BILL   STKES.  SIDNEY  CARTOJf. 

ALFRED  JINGLE.         LITTLE   DORRITT.  PICKWICK. 
"  These  drowings  are  vigorously  conceived  and  executed,  and  are  entitled  to  a  hearty 
■welcome." — Times* 

MOROCCO  ;  its  People  and  Places.    By  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 

Translated  by  C.  Rollin-Txltok.  Extra  crown  4to.  with  about  200  Original  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  21s. 

"This  is  a  very  agreeable  book  to  read.  The  illustrations  are  remarkable  as  drawings  cf 
great  spirit,  and  admirably  expressive  oi  the  character  of  the  people."— Times. 

AMERICAN   PAINTERS.    Demy  4to.  with  83  Illustrations, 

cloth  gilt,  21s. 

"  Justice  cannot  be  done  to  this  admirable  book  without  a  more  thorough  analysis  both  of  its 
illustrations  and  its  literary  contents  than  is  possible  here."— Spe  eta  tor, 

PLEASANT    SPOTS    AROUND    OXFORD.     By  Alfred 

Rimher.   Second  Edition,  with  72  Original  Woodcuts,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY;  contain- 

ins  Portraits  in  Colours,  executed  in  the  best  style  of  Chromo-lithotrraphy,  of  the  Distin- 
guished Celebrities  of  Foreign  Nations,  with  Biographies.   Demy  4to.  cloth  gilt,  12s.  (id. 

OUR  OWN  COUNTRY.    Vol.  I.  with  upwards  of  200  Original 

Illustrations  and  Steel  Frontispiece,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  An  unusually  handsome  volume."— Morning  Tost. 

THE  DORE  FINE-ART  VOLUMES,  published  by  Cassell, 

Tetter,  Galpin,  St  Co.,  comprise 


THE  DORE  SCRIPTURE  GALLERY, 

price  £5  103. 
THE  DORE  GALLERY,  £5  5s. 
THE  DORE  BIBLE,  £4  4s. 
MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST,  £2  10s. 

***  Also  kept  in  morocco  bindings  suitable  for  Presentation. 


DANTE'S  INFERNO.  £2  10s. 
PURGATORIO  and  PARADISO,  £2  10s. 
DON  QUIXOTE,  30s. 
LA  FONTAINE'S  FABLES,  30s. 


THE    GREAT    PAINTERS    of    CHRISTENDOM,  from 

Cimabue  to  Wilkie.  By  Jons  Forbes- Robertsox.  Royal  4to.  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt, 
price  £3  3s. 

COUNTRIES  of  the  WORLD.    By  Robert  Brown,  F.R.G.S. 

4  vols,  each  vol.  with  130  Illustrations,  each  7s.  Gd.  [Xow  read;/. 

"  Shows  considerable  powers  of  graphic  description,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  really 
trustworthy  geographical  information.   The  book  is  profusely  illustrated."  Times, 

OLD  and  NEW  LONDON.     Complete  in  G  vols,  with  1,200 

illustrations  and  Maps,  each  9s. ;  in  library  binding,  complete,  £3. 

SCIENCE   for    ALL.     Yearly  Volume.     With  about  350 

Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  9a. 

"A  great  want  has  been  supplied  in  'Science  for  All.*  "—Graphic. 

HEROES    of    BRITAIN  in  PEACE   and  WAR.    Vol.  I. 

with  about  150  Original  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
"  Splendidly  illustrated.   A  glorious  hook.   Mr.  Hodder  tells  the  story  of  brave  men's  livc3 

an  Inspiriting  tones.— Sheffield  Independent. 

THE    SEA;    its  Stirring  Story   of    Adventure,    Peril,  and 

Heroism.  Vols.  I  and  II.  each  volume  containing  upwards  of  100  Original  Illustrations 

each  7s.  Gd. 

"Will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  love  stories  of  stirring  adventure,  peril  and 

heroism." — Army  and  JSTavy  Uazette* 


FAMILIAR  WILD   FLOWERS.     First  Series.    Bv  F.  E. 

Hri.ME,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  With  40  Full-page  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d. 

LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

By  Geouce  Batixett  Smith.   Second  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  24s. 
"A  sober,  solid,  but  interesting  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  the  Victorian  epoch." 

Daily  Teiefiraph. 

ESCOTT'S  ENGLAND.— ENGLAND ;  its  People,  Polity,  and 

Pursuits.   By  T.  II.  S.  Escott.   2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth.  ?4s. 
"  A  massive  achievement,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  do  excellent  service." 

Saturday  Review. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY:  a  New  and  Original 

Work  of  Reference  to  all  the  Words  in  the  English  Lan^ua^e,  with  a  full  account  of 
their  Origin,  Meaning,  Pronunciation,  and  "Use.  By  Kobeht  Hi  ntkr,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
Memb.  liiU.  Arcluiol.  Society,  &c.  Assisted  by  various  eminent  Autnorities.  Vol.1, 
price  10s.  Gd. 

"  For  fulness,  accuracy  of  definition,  excellence  of  arrangement,  and  a  happy  choice  of  illus- 
trative quotations,  the  'Encyclopedic  Dictionary  '  need  nut  fear  comparison  with  any  rival." 

Scotsman. 

WITH  the  ARMIES  of  the  BALKANS  and  at  GALLIPOLI 

in  W7— 7*.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Fife  Cooksox,  Second  Edition,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  21s. 

"  An  interesting  representation  of  personal  experiences,  and  a  trustworthy  work  of  refer- 
ence."— Timi-s. 

PROFESSOR  MORLEY'S  LIBRARY  of  ENGLISH  LITE- 

RATI'KE.  With  Illustrations  taken  from  Original  MSS.,  &c.  Each  Volume  complete 
in  itself. 

Vol.     I.  SHORTER  ENGLISH  POEMS.   12;.  M. 

Vol.    II.  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  RELIGION,   lis.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  ENGLISH  PLAYS,   lis.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  SHORTER  WORKS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE,   lis.  Cd. 

DECISIVE  EVENTS  in  HISTORY.    By  Thomas  Archer. 

Fourth  Thousand  extra  fcp.  4to.  with  1(5  Original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 
"These  events,  the  turning  points  of  history,  are  well  told  and  admirably  illustrated." 

Educational  Times. 

THE  LEOPOLD  SHAKSPEARE.    With  «  Edward  III."  and 

the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen."  and  an  Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  With  about  400 
Illustrations,  cloth,  10s.  (3d. 

PROFESSOR    MORLEY'S    ENGLISH    LITERATURE  (a 

FIRST  SKETCH  of).  By  Professor  HENRY  Mouley.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  pp.  912,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"Full  of  admirable  matter  carefully  and  consecutively  arranged."— Spectator. 

THROUGH  the  LIGHT  CONTINENT  ;  or,  the  United  States 

in  1877-78.  By  William  Saunders.   Second  Edition,  10s.  Gd. 

"  A  very  ably-written  exhaustive  work  on  the  resources  of  the  United  States." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  (CASSELL'S  NEW).    Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor P.  MARTIX  Dukcax,|  M.B.  (London),  F.R.S,  VolsJI.,  II.,  and  III.,  Illustrated 

throughout,  each  !)s. 

"-An  invaluable  standard  book  on  natural  history.  The  work  i*  profusely  illustrated,  and  no 
natural  history  library  should  be  without  it."— Lund  and  W&f&r, 

ANIMAL  LIFE   DESCRIBED    and  ILLUSTRATED.  Bv 

Professor  E.  Perceval  Wright,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Profusely  Illustrated.  15s. 
"A  handsome  volume.   We  can  honestly  commend  I>r.  Wright's  'Animal  Life'  as  in- 
structive and  trustworthy  ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  interest,  not  only  for  children  and 
the  general  reader,  but  even  tor  young  students  of  natural  history."— Times. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  ANCIENTS  (GLEANINGS  from 

the).  By  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated  throughout,  7s.  6d. 
"  A  charming  book,  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  scholar,  Biblical  student,  and  general 
reader."— Academy. 

LITTLE  FOLKS'  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME.    With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  nearly  500  Pictures,  coloured  boards,  3s.  6d. 

LIVING  PAGES  from   MANY  AGES.     Crown   4to.  with 

upwards  of  50  Full  -page  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt. 7s.  Gd. 

LITTLE  HINGES.    Bv  Madeline  Boxavta  Hunt.  Illustrated 

by  M.  E.  Edwards,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  lid. 

CARELESS  KYTS ;  and  other  Stories.    By  the  late  Charles 

Marshall.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

MATTHEW  MELLOW  DEW :  a  Story  with  more  Heroes  than 

One.  By  Rev.  J.  Jackson  What.  Price  5s. 

PAUL  MEGGITT'S  DELUSION.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson 

Weay.  Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

A  MAN,  EVERY  INCH  of  HIM.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson 

Wbay.  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt.  3s.  cd. 

THE  LITTLE   FOLKS'  HOLIDAY  ALBUM.    Crown  4to. 

Illustrated  throughout,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

THE   CHICKEN  MARKET;  and  other  Fairy  Tales.  By 

Professor  Heniiy  Mouley.  Illustrated,  6s. 

TEGGY  ;  and  other  Tales.    By  Florence  Montgomery.  New 

Library  Edition,  uniform  with  "  Misunderstood,"  OS. 

MAGIC    FLOWER-POT;  and  other  Stories.     By  Edward 

GAitnETT.  Price  lis. 

MY  GUARDIAN.   By  Ada  Cambridge.   With  Illustrations, 

price  Gs. 

OLD  NURSERY  RHYMES :  or,  the  Merrie  Heart.    With  S 

Coloured  Plates  and  100  Illustrations,  :ls.  Gd. 

ODD  FOLKS  at  HOME.     By  C  L.  Mateat/x.     With  150 

Illustrations,  5s. 


V  Particulars  of  a  large,  varirf,/ of  Volumes,  suitable  for  Presentation,  will  be  found  in  CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN,  &  CO/S 
COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  Cassell,  Pelter,  Galpin  §•  Co.,  Luthjate  SHI,  London. 
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POPULAR  WORKS  FOR  GENERAL  READING, 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


THE   MODERN    NOVELfST'S  LIBRARY. 

The  following  Novels  and  Tales  may  now  be  had  in  this  Series,  each  Work  complete  in  a  single  volume, 

Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  Gd.  cloth,  or  2s.  boards. 


By  the  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD,  K.G. 

LOTIIAIR. 

CONINUSBY. 

SYBIL. 

TANCKED. 

VENETTA. 

HENRIETTA  TEMPLE. 
COXTARINI  FLEMING. 
ALROY. 

THE  YOUNG  DUKE. 
VIVIAN  GREY. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

THE  WARDEN. 
BARCIIESTER  TOWERS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Rose  Garden." 

UNAWARES. 


By  Major  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

DIGBY  GRAND. 
GENERAL  BOUNCE. 
THE  GLADIATORS. 
GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 
HOLMBY  HOUSE. 
THE  INTERPRETER. 
KATE  COVENTRY. 
THE  QUEEN'S  MARIES. 


By  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

THE  ATELIER  DU  LYS. 
MADEMOISELLE  MORI. 
ELS  A  AND  HER  VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE  PRIORY. 
•THE  SIX  SISTERS  OF  THE  VALLEY'. 
THE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY. 


THE   NOVELS  AND   TALES  OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OE  BEACONSFIELD. 


K.G. 


Complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  80s. 


POETICAL  WORKS  of  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Hew  Edition,  reprinted  with  Additional  Pieces  from  the  Twenty-Third  and 
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MRS.  BRASSEY'S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  TRAVELS. 


SUNSHINE  and  STORM  in  the  EAST ;  or,  Cruises  to  Cyprus 

and  Constantinople.  By  Mrs.  Beasset.  With  2  Maps  and  114  Illustrations  (including  9  full-page)  engraved  on  Wood  by 
G.  Pearson,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  the  Hon.  A.  Y.  Bingham ;  the  cover  from  an  Original  Design  by  Gustave  Dore.  8vo. 
price  One  Guinea. 


On  her  return  from  a  cruise  to  the  Arctic  Circle  in  1874,  the  "  Sunbeam," 
ofter  remaining  but  a  few  days  in  England,  started  on  a  voyage  to  the 
East.  It  had  always  been  a  dream  of  the  Author's  youth  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople, the  city  of  gilded  palaces  and  mosques,  of  harems  and  romance — 
to  skim  the  placid  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn ;  and  the 
present  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  doing  all  this,  as  well  as 
for  revisiting  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  Author  continued  her  old  practice 
of  writing  long  journal  letters  home  to  her  father,  to  be  afterwards  circu- 
lated among  relations  and  more  intimate  friends ;  and  the  favourable 
reception  given  to  the  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam  has  encouraged  her  to  present 
letters  also  to  the  public. 


Four  years  later  the  voyagers  in  the  "  Sunbeam  "  found  themselves  once 
more  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  cruise  included  a  visit  to  Cyprus  and  a 
second  visit  to  Constantinople.  Melancholy  indeed  seemed  the  change 
wrought  in  the  Turkish  capital  during  the  four  years  which  had  passed 
since  their  last  visit,  a  change  from  all  that  was  bright  and  glittering  to 
all  that  was  dull,  miserable,  and  wretched.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting 
to  the  reader  to  compare  impressions  formed  under  circumstances  so  widely 
different,  though  the  narrative  must  necessarily  appear  disjointed  and 
disconnected  on  account  of  the  intervening  years.  The  title  of  the  book 
is  meant  to  indicate  the  change  which  had  passed  over  Constantinople  in 
the  interval. 


CHEAP   EDITION   OF  THE   VOYAGE  OF  THE  "SUNBEAM." 

A  VOYAGE  in  the  SUNBEAM;  our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven  Months. 

By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  with  G5  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges ;  or  15s.  in  tree  calf,  with  gilt 
edges,  by  Riviere. 
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RUSSIA  BEFORE  and  AFTER  the  WAR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Society  in  St.  Petersburg."  Translated  from  the 
German.    8vo.  price  14s.  [Early  in  January. 

SIX    LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and 

PROMINENT  FEATURES  of  GERMAN  THOUGHT  during  the 
last  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS,  delivered  in  1879  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  Karl.  Hillebrand.  Rewritten 
and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

LORD  MINTO  in  INDIA;  Correspondence 

of  Gilbert  Elliot,  First  Earl  of  Minto,  while  Governor-General  of 
India,  from  1807  to  1814.  Edited  by  his  Great-Niece,  the  Countess 
of  Minto.    Crown  8vo.  with  2  maps,  price  12s.  [Next  week. 

RURAL  BIRD  LIFE  ;  Essays  on  Ornithology, 

with  Instructions  for  Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that  Science.  By 
Charles  Dixon.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [In  January. 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES.   By  the  late  Walter 

Bagehot,  M.A.    Edited  by  Richard  Holt  Hutton.    8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

[Nearly  ready. 

HOURS  of  THOUGHT  on  SACRED  THINGS, 

Second  Series,  a  Volume  of  Sermons.  By  James  Martineau, 
LL.D.  D.D.  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  London.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  FIRST  VOLUME  of  "  Hours  of  Thought,"  uniform,  may 
still  be  had,  price  7s.  6d. 

FIFTY    YEARS  of  the  ENGLISH  CON- 

STITUTION,  1830-1880.  By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  Barrister-at- 
Law ;  late  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  &c.  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  Od.  [In  January. 

HEAT  a  MODE   of  MOTION.     By  John 

Tynd all,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Nat.  Philos.  in  the  Royal 
Institution.    Sixth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  [In  the  press. 


The  PASTOR'S    NARRATIVE;  or,  Before 

and  After  the  Battle  of  Worth,  1870.  By  Pastor  Klein.  Translated 
by  Mis.  F.  E.  Marshall.    Crown  8vo.  Map,  6s. 

"Pastor  Ki.ein  has  done  the  world  a  service  in  sending  forth  his  narrative,  re- 
markable as  it  is  in  [its  detail,  touching  in  its  simplicity — a  book  which  makes  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  mind." — Nonconformist. 

"  We  need  not  wonder  that  Pastor  Klein's  little  book  has  had  what  the  Trans- 
lator calls  an  astonishing  effect  upon  the  German  public.  The  good  Pastor  of 
Froschweiler,  a  conspicuous  village  of  Alsace  on  the  hill  overlooking  Worth,  was  a 
sufferer  in  the  terrible  events  of  1870,  and  if  he  saw  little  of  the  glory  and  (flitter 
of  war,  its  horrors  were  plain  enough  to  him.  He  knows  how  to  tell  his  story  ;  and 
so  vividly  does  he  describe  what  he  saw,  whether  terrible  or  ludicrous,  that  the 

reader  is  enabled  to  see  it  too  It  is  a  little  book  which  merits  attention  for 

it3  evident  veracity  and  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  Author's  personal 
reminiscences  bring  before  his  readers  a  great  historical  event.  We  may  add  that 
the  easy  and  idiomatic  style  in  which  Mrs.  Marshall  has  rendered  Pastor  Klein's 
narrative  will  often  make  the  reader  forget  that  he  is  perusing  a  translation." 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  painful  news  from  Cabnl  supersedes  political  specu- 
lation. The  question  is  no  longer  how  to  govern 
Afghanistan,  but  whether  it  is  possible  to  hold  it.  Neither 
the  Government  of  India  nor  the  military  authorities  at 
home  seem  to  have  suspected  that  the  army  of  occupation 
was  too  weak  for  the  duties  which  it  had  to  perform.  No 
formidable  opposition  had  been  offered  to  the  advance  of 
the  English  troops  either  before  the  Treaty  of  Gundamuk 
or  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  massacre  of  the 
Envoy.  Till  within  a  few  days  the  most  vehement  op- 
ponents of  Lord  Lytton's  policy  professed  to  apprehend 
only  comparatively  remote  dangers.  Different  warlike 
tribes  might,  it  was  said,  disturb  the  communications, 
and  wear  out  the  English  force  by  local  insurrections. 
It  was  not  suspected  that  converging  columns  of  well- 
armed  troops,  forming  together  a  considerable  army, 
would  venture  to  march  on  Cabul  and  to  meet  the  English 
troops  in  the  field.  General  Roberts  and  his  lieutenants 
appear  to  have  displayed  great  skill  and  daring, 
and  they  have  been  well  seconded  by  officers  and  men  ;  but 
from  the  first  they  were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  the 
Afghan  regiments  appear  to  have  been  well  led,  and  to 
have  fought  with  unusual  obstinacy.  Some  of  them  are 
armed  with  rifles  which  were  given  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  Sbeee  Ai.i;  but  it  would  seem  that  they  have 
little  or  no  artillery.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the 
greatness  of  the  success  which  they  have  thus  far  achieved. 
After  clearing  in  a  two  days'  combat  the  heights  south  of 
the  Bala  Hissar,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  has  found  it 
necessary  to  retreat  from  the  position,  to  evacuate  the 
city,  and  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  hi3  cantonments 
north  of  Cabul,  where  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  has 
sufficient  stores  for  a  prolonged  siege.  The  reinforce- 
ments which  he  has  summoned  from  Gundamuk  and 
Jellalabad  cannot  move  in  any  considerable  strength, 
until  they  are  themselves  relieved  by  reinforcements 
from  more  distant  points.  Any  relieving  force  will  have 
to  fight  its  way  to  the  Shirpur  camp,  which  is  separated 
by  the  city  and  by  the  enemy's  positions  from  the 
Peshawur  road. 

It  is  but  too  certain  that,  as  the  news  spreads  through 
Afghanistan,  the  numbers  of  the  insurgents  will  be  inde- 
finitely increased.  The  population  of  Cabul  has  by  this 
time  joined  the  troops  from  Kohistan  and  from  Ghuznce; 
and  more  distant  tribes  will  rise  when  they  hear  of  the 
check  inflicted  on  the  foreign  enemy.  It  is  absurd  to  com- 
plain of  the  alleged  fanaticism  of  the  Mollahs  who  may 
have  urged  their  countrymen  to  revolt.  There  is  no  moral 
guilt  in  urging  resistance  to  an  invader  of  alien  race  and 
religion.  On  the  English  side  the  war  had  a  political 
justification,  though  perhaps  the  magnitude  and  difficulty 
of  the  enterprise  may  have  been  insufficiently  appreciated  ; 
but  there  are  contests  in  which  both  belligei-ents  mav, 
from  their  several  points  of  view,  be  in  the  right.  If 
it  is  true  that  proofs  of  Russian  intrigues  with  Siiere 
Ai.i  have  been  discovered  at  Cabul,  it  will  probably  be 
expedient  to  suppress  documents,  the  publication  of  which 
might  cause  a  useless  quaiTel.  The  Afghan  leaders  in 
the  war  which  has  suddenly  broken  out  have  probably 
nothing  to  do  with  Russian  intrigues.  The  national 
desire  for  independence  and  revenge  fully  accounts  for' 
their  vigorous  hostility.  Complaints  of  their  conduct, 
evea  if  they  were  just,  would  be  utterly  idle.  The 


Indian  Government  is  concerned,  not  to  prove  that  the 
insurgents  are  in  the  wrong,  but  that,  notwithstanding 
their  numbers  and  their  success,  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Lord  Lytton  asserts 
that  the  force  within  reach  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  army  now  entrenched  at  Shirpur.  Pro- 
bably the  statement  may  be  true,  as  it  is  in  any  case' 
politic.  There  is  ample  reason  for  reposing  confidence  in 
the  commanders  of  the  different  bodies  of  troops.  All  of 
them  have  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  exhibited  activity, 
bravery,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  warfare 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  troops  appear  to  be  in 
good  condition,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  army  of 
Cabul  even  the  native  troops  have  not  yet  suffered  mate- 
rially from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

Reports  of  the  state  of  Candahar  will  be  anxiously 
expected.  Up  to  the  present  time  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
has  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  with  the  native  Governor  of  the  city.  It  has* 
been  often  asserted  that  the  people  of  Candahar  dk' 
like  the  Barukzye  family  and  its  clansmen  at  Cabul. 
They  have  even  been  supposed  to  show  their  intelligence  by 
approving  of  the  scheme  of  a  railway  to  Candahar  which 
would  largely  increase  their  property,  although  it  is 
primarily  designed  for  military  purposes.  Little  alarm 
seems  to  have  been  felt  when  it  was  rumoured  that  Ayub 
Khan  was  advancing  from  Herat  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army.  It  was  said  that  the  villages  on  the  way 
refused  to  supply  him  with  provisions,  and  sanguine  poli- 
ticians asserted  that  his  army  would  disband  as  soon  as  it 
had  inarched  a  certain  distance  from  Herat.  The  friendship 
and  enmity  of  civilized,  and  still  more  of  partially  civilized, 
communities  depends  largely  on  good  or  ill  fortuue.  The 
public  opinion  and  feeling  of  Candahar  may  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  news  from  Cabul ;  and  the  rulers  of  Herat 
will  know  that  General  Roberts  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
send  assistance  to  General  Stewart.  Conversely,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  detach  troops  from  Candahar  to  the  relief  of 
Cabnl.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  force  which  is  sta- 
tioned at  Candahar  has  sufficient  stores  to  enable  it  to 
hold  its  ground  in  the  not  improbable  contingency  of  an 
interruption  of  the  communications.  The  events  which 
have  occurred  at  Cabul  were  certainly  not  foreseen  either 
by  the  Indian  Government  or  by  the  general  in  command  ; 
but  the  positions  of  the  army  which  occupies  different 
points  in  Afghanistan  must  have  been  selected  with  a  view 
to  the  possibility  that  each  separate  body  might  for  a  time 
be  required  to  provide  for  its  own  safety.  Sir  Donald 
Stewart's  force,  estimated  at  7,000  or  8,000  men,  ought  at 
least  to  be  strong  enough  to  repel  attack. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  meet  a  general  and  reason- 
able demand  by  publishing  fuller  accounts  of  the 
events  of  the  war.  The  Viceroy's  concise  mes- 
sages sometimes  suggest  a  suspicion  that  painful 
or  alarming  reports  have  been  suppressed.  The  re- 
strictions imposed  on  Correspondents  can  only  have 
been  justified  by  a  fear  that  they  might  publish  informa- 
tion which  would  be  useful  to  the  enemy.  The  official 
accounts  are  properly  silent  as  to  military  and  political 
secrets ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
gratify  legitimate  curiosity.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  telegraphic  messages  should  have  been  received  after 
the  evacuation  by  the  English  army  of  the  city  and  of  the 
road  leading  to  Peshawur.  Henceforth  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  communication  will  be  stopped,  except  by 
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means  of  confidential  native  agents  and  messengers.  If  it 
is  true  that  Sir  F.Roberts  has  provisions  for  several  months, 
no  farther  anxiety  need  be  felt  for  the  safety  of  his  army 
than  that  -which  recognizes  the  possibility  of  unforeseen 
events.  The  great  surprise  of  last  week  discourages 
confident  prophecies.  The  severity  of  the  climate  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  while  it  may  try  the  constitutions  of  the 
Indian  soldiers,  will  perhaps  not  be  an  unmixed  dis- 
advantage. If  the  army  which  surrounds  the  cantonments 
really  numbers  thirty  thousand  men,  so  large  a  force  will 
require  the  provision  of  corresponding  stores.  The  leaders 
may  perhaps  find  shelter  for  the  troops  not  actually 
blockading  the  camp  in  the  Bala  Hissar  or  in  other  parts 
of  Cabul,  but  they  have  probably  no  military  chest ;  and 
if  they  expect  to  obtain  food  and  other  necessaries  without 
payment,  any  concert  which  they  may  have  established 
with  the  population  of  Cabul  will  come  to  a  speedy  end.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  contingents  of  the  great 
army  which  has  been  assembled  may  return  home  when 
they  find  that  the  campaign  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
longed. Much  will  depend  on  the  political  skill 
of  Mahomed  Jax,  who  evidently  possesses  high  military 
qualities.  Although  until  within  a  few  days  his  name  was 
unknown  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  India,  he  has  per- 
formed greater  feats  than  any  other  Afghan  chief.  The  season 
is  now  at  its  worst;  and  with  lengthening  days  the  spirits 
of  the  besieged  troops,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  relieve  them,  will  rise.  If  Sir  F.  Roberts  can 
maintain  himself  for  three  months,  the  principal  danger 
will  have  passed.  His  confident  expectation  of  recovering 
control  of  the  population  probably  refers  to  the  spring, 
when  all  the  passes  will  be  open.  It  is  not  wholly  im- 
possible that,  after  a  short  acquaintance  with  Mahomed  Jan 
and  his  army,  the  people  of  Cabul  may  be  more  ready  than 
before  to  acquiesce  in  the  supremacy  of  a  Government 
Avhich  pays  for  what  it  takes. 


THE  WADDINGTON  MINISTRY  AND  THE 
FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

AFFAIRS  in  France  are  rapidly  approaching  a  point 
towards  which  it  was,  from  the  first,  plain  that  they 
would  tend.  Mr.  Beight's  parable  of  the  two  men 
agreeing  to  go  together  as  far  as  Hounslow,  though  only 
one  of  them  meant  to  stop  short  of  Windsor,  has  been  put 
into  action.  The  moderate  and  the  advanced  Republicans 
have  travelled  a  certain  distance  in  company,  and  now  the 
moderate  section  would  like  to  end  the  journey,  while  the 
advanced  section  would  like  to  carry  it  farther.  Here, 
unfortunately,  the  illustration  halts.  The  man  who  meant 
to  stop  at  Hounslow  had  but  to  get  out  of  the  coach,  pay 
his  share  of  the  hire,  and  leave  his  companion  to  go 
where  he  liked.  The  moderate  Republicans  are  not  so 
happily  situated.  They  and  the  advanced  Republicans 
are  alike  bound  to  remain  in  the  coach,  and  the  question 
to  be  decided  is  what  is  to  become  of  the  coach  itself. 
The  advanced  Republicans  are  determined  that  it  shall 
go  on.  The  moderate  Republicans  would  like  it  to  remain 
where  it  is.  In  this  conflict  of  wills  the  victory  naturally 
remains  with  the  stronger.  Resolution  to  move  is  usu- 
ally very  much  more  than  a  match  for  a  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  still.  The  "Waddington  Ministry  seems 
to  have  almost  reached  its  end.  It  has  passed  from  timid 
Conservatism  to  equally  timid  Radicalism  ;  it  has  already 
shed  its  Keeper  of  the  Seals  ;  and  it  seems  now  under- 
stood that  the  new  year  is  to  see  a  new  Prime  Minister. 
The  Cabinet-will  go  to  its  grave  without  a  single  regret, 
except  such  as  may  be  felt  by  the  Ministers  who  are 
crowded  out  in  the  process  of  reconstruction.  Even  these 
emotions  will  probably  be  of  a  mild  order,  for  the  retiring 
Ministers,  belonging  as  they  will  to  the  more  Conservative 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  must  have  felt  all  along  that  they 
wei'e  simply  injuring  the  interests  they  desired  to  serve. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  advanced  Republicans 
should  be  as  impracticable  as  they  have  lately  been.  Their 
compromise  with  the  moderate  Republicans  was  nothing 
but  a  postponement  of  the  issue  which  divided  them. 
Each  party  saw  that,  by  putting  aside  differences,  they 
could  greatly  further  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
Each  party  thought  that  by  the  time  the  Republic  had 
been  founded,  they  would  approach  the  settlement  of 
differences  with  an  increased  advantage.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  politicians  of  the  school  of  M. 
C.m':msnceau  would  rest  content  with  the  existing  Re- 
public a  moment  longer  than  they  were  compelled  so  to 


rest.      They  are  men  of  ideas,  and  they  value  political 
systems  chiefly  as  instruments  of  carrying  out  their  ideas. 
The  antagonism  between  them  and  their  nominal  allies 
was  very  clearly  marked  inM.  Clemenceau's  speech  on  the 
amnesty  question  last  Tuesday.    Nothing  could  be  more 
contemptuous  than  the  manner  in  which  he  challenged 
Ministers  to  show  that  they  were  in  any  way  different 
from  the  Ministers  of  a  constitutional  king.  To  a  moderate 
Republican  this  identity  would  seem  the  best  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  Cabinet,    He  would  hold  that 
a  Republic,  is,  in  fact,  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  with  an 
elective  instead  of  an  hereditary  chief;  that  a  French 
Cabinet  stands  in  the  same  relation  towards  the  President  in 
which  a  Belgian  Cabinet  stands  towards  the  sovereign  ;  and 
that  in  their  constitutional   character  there  is  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  any  distinction  between  the  two  bodies. 
This  is  not  all  M.  Clemenceau's  view  of  the  situation. 
He  judges  Republican  Ministers  by  their  works,  and  the 
good  work  that  he  most  values  is  a  hearty  proscription  of 
their  adversaries.  In  M.  Clemenceau's  opinion  the  present 
Cabinet  does  not  know  an  adversary  when  it  sees  him.  It 
banishes  the  wrong  men  and  amnesties  the  wrong  men. 
The  Commune  at  least  fought  for  a  Republic,  but  there 
are  Communists  still  undergoing  punishment.  The  Princes 
of  Orleans  are  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  a 
Monarchy,  yet  they  hold  high  offices  in  the  State.  M. 
ClEmenceau  evidently  thinks  that  the  Duke  D'Aumale  is 
a  worse  criminal  than  the  two  enthusiastic  gentlemen 
who  executed  judgment  on  the  hostages.    They  were  to 
blame,  no  doubt ;  every  one  who  does  not  temper  his  zeal 
with  discretion  is  to  blame.    But  their  hearts  were  in  the 
right  place,  and  though  it  is  a  pity  that  the  hostages 
were  killed,  it  is  some  consolation  to  remember  that  an 
Archbishop  was  among  those  who  died. 

The  Municipality  of  Paris  is  of  course  of  one  mind  with 
M.  Clemexceau.    The  law  requires  them  to  maintain  the 
fabrics  belonging  to  religious  bodies  recognized  by  the  State 
which   have   no   other  resources.    On  "Wednesday  the 
Council  had  before  it  the  annual  vote  for  this  purpose, 
estimated   at    twelve    million    francs.      A  Municipal 
Council,  as  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  has  no  power  to  over-ride  the 
law.    But  the  next  best  thing  to  over-riding  the  law  is  to 
proclaim  that  you  would  over-ride  it  if  you  could.  In  order 
to  enjoy  this  gratification  the  Council  rejected  the  vote. 
The  member  who  moved  its  rejection  seems  to  have  been 
peculiai-ly  thorough  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  nice  distinctions  between 
clericalism  and  religion — they  are  synonymous  terms.  The 
objectof  withdrawing  municipal  support  from  Churchesof  all 
kinds,  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish,  was  to  abolish  religion, 
and  thus  to  resume  the  beneficent  work  which  the  Ther- 
midor  reaction  had  interrupted.     To  hear  the  fate  of 
Robespierre  publicly  mourned  over,  and  the  end  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  stigmatized  as  a  reactionary  movement, 
will  be  an  uncomfortable  surprise  to  nervous  Frenchmen. 
The  division  on  this  motion  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
the  speeches  made  in  support  of  it.     Thirty-two  votes 
were  given  for  the  rejection  of  the  estimate,  five  were  given 
against  it,  and   there   were  fifteen  abstentions.  That 
thirty-two    members   of  the   Paris   Municipal  Council 
should  have  been  found  to  vote  for  anything  which  seemed 
to  bring  back  the  genuine  revolutionary  period  only  con- 
firms the  reputation  which  the  Council  has  always  borne.  But 
that  fifteen  members  should  have  been  found  to  stand  neutral 
in  such  a  controversy  is  unpleasantly  significant.  It  shows 
how  worthless  the  so-called  Conservatism  of  Paris  is. 
These  fifteen  members  were  plainly  not  extreme  Republi- 
cans, or  they  would  have  supported  the  motion.    Left  to 
themselves,  they  would  doubtless  have  preferred  that  the 
motion  should  be  rejected.    But  they  had  no  desire  that 
it  should  be  rejected  by  their  means,  since  this  might 
mark  them  out  for  the  hostility  of  their  extreme  consti- 
tuents.   So  far  as  these  men  are  a  type  of  their  class  in 
Paris,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  Commune  were  again  to  be 
set  up  ill  Paris,  the  Government  would  have  to  depend 
exclusively  on  the  army  for  putting  it  down.    No  man 
suffers  more  than  the  Paris  tradesman  by  any  interruption 
of  order ;  but  no  man  is  less  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices 
for  the  maintcnanccof  order.  If  these  fifteen  members,  mostly, 
it  may  be  supposed,  Republicans  of  a  more  or  less  moderate 
kind,  had  all  votedaccording  to  their  convictions,  there  would 
have  been  a  respectable  minority  against  the  motion,  and 
the  effect  which  the  division  is  calculated  to  have  upon 
the  country  would  have  been  proportionately  lessened. 
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As  it  is,  it  will  go  forth  to  France  that  tlic  municipality  of 
the  capital,  by  32  votes  to  5,  Las  declared  itself  in  favour 
of  a  renewed  Reign  of  Terror.  This  is  a  small  thing  in 
itself,  for  no  one  pays  much  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Paris  Council;  but  it  is  an  addition,  however 
trifling,  to  the  difficulties  which  the  Conservative  Repub- 
licans are  storing  up  for  themselves  in  the  future. 

The  one  thing  which  can  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
the  Waddingtox  Ministry  in  these  last  days  of  its  existence 
is  the  vigorous  speech  which  M.  lf.  Royer  made  against  the 
motion  for  a  plenary  amnesty.  But  a  Minister  who  only 
holds  office  till  his  successor  is  appointed  can  do  but  little 
good  to  the  Cabinet  to  which  he  has  all  but  bid  good-bye. 
If  all  the  Ministers  had  been  men  of  as  much  resolution 
as  M.  le  Rover,  things  might  have  gone  differently.  That 
the  Cabinet  could  have  remained  in  power  is  scarcely 
possible,  considering  the  composition  of  the  present 
Chamber.  But  it  would  at  least  have  fallen  with  dignity, 
and  with  some  hope  of  a  resurrection. 


MR.  BRIGHT  OX  AMERICA. 

A SPEECH  by  Mr.  Bright  on  Free-trade  and  on  the 
surpassing  excellence  of  a  nation  which  repudiates 
Free-trade  affords  a  welcome  relief  from  monotonous  de- 
clamations on  the  crimes  of  the  Government.  It  is  true 
that  nearly  all  his  eulogies  of  the  United  States  were  in- 
tended to  suggest  censure  of  English  political  institutions. 
Even  the  acreage  or  mileage  of  America  was  invidiously 
contrasted  with  the  unfortunately  narrow  extent  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  any  other  topic  of  dis- 
course is  preferable  to  the  Eastern  question  or  the  Afghan 
war.  The  special  occasion  of  the  Rochdale  speech  was 
the  return  from  an  American  visit  of  Mr.  Potter,  mem- 
ber for  the  borough.  He  had  been  charged,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  complimentary  messages  to  Mr.  Bright, 
who  had  also  not  long  since  received  from  the  President 
a  courteous  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Washington. 
With  a  simple  astonishment  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  a  veteran  student  of  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Bright  quoted  to  his  audience  the  well- 
known  passages  of  various  poets  who  had  guessed 
that  lands  might  possibly  be  found  to  the  west 
of  those  which  were  known  to  the  ancient  world.  The 
prophecies  of  Sexeca  and  Petrarch  prepared  the  way  for 
the  proposition  that  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Coixmbus  was  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  is  indeed  not  much  to  be  said  of  that  part 
of  the  continent  which  is  inhabited  by  a  partly  Spanish 
population  of  Indians ;  but  Northern  America  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  countries,  and  probably  the 
most  prosperous  country,  in  the  world.  As  far  as  Columbus 
is  entitled  to  the  ci-edit  of  having  made  the  United  States 
possible,  the  achievement  is  greater  than  the  donation  of 
a  world  to  Castile  and  Leon  which  is  recorded  on  his 
tombstone  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  One  element  of 
the  greatness  of  the  American  Union,  and  that  which 
most  strongly  impresses  Mr.  Bright's  imagination,  is 
its  undoubted  bigness.  He  says  that  the  country 
contains  three  millions  of  square  miles,  of  which  a 
large  portion  is  fertile ;  that  it  is  so  many  times  as 
big  as  Germany,  so  many  times  as  big  as  France,  and 
twenty-three  times  as  big  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Several  single  States  are  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  innumerable  bales  of  cotton,  which 
cannot  be  grown  at  all  in  England,  are  produced,  or  may 
be  produced,  in  Texas  and  other  Southern  States.  Only 
Mr.  Bright's  preference  for  American  institutions  can 
account  for  the  delight  with  which  he  dwells  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  such  wildernesses  as  Dakota  and  Colorado.  An 
eminent  American  lately  declared  that  he  wished  for  no 
war  but  one  with  Mexico,  of  which  the  object  should  be  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  take  back  a  large  part  of  the  country 
which  was  annexed  by  the  United  States  forty  years  ago. 

The  possession  of  an  unlimited  extent  of  good  land  is 
undoubtedly  advantageous,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  between  merit  and  good  fortune  ;  but  the 
Americans  deserve  the  credit  of  having  devised  an  elastic 
Constitution  which  enables  the  Republic  to  extend  itself 
without  violence  or  innovation  as  soon  as  its  vacant  terri- 
tories are  occupied  and  cultivated.  No  other  colonial 
system  can  pretend  to  equal  success ;  but  it  is  solely 
owing  to  geographical  causes  that  Canada  and  Australia 
are  not  united  to  England  as  California  forms  a  part  of  the  ' 


Federal  Republic.  If  an  admirer  of  Alpine  scenery  were, 
in  a  speech  about  Switzerland,  to  boast  that  the  mountains 
of  the  Oberland  are  three  times  as  high  as  Ben  Nevis  and 
four  times  as  high  as  Snowdon,  it  would  be  equally  diffi- 
cult to  contradict  him  and  to  understand  the  purpose  of 
his  declamation.  It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Bright  says, 
that  many  persons  now  alive  will  be  contemporary  with 
an  American  population  of  a  hundred  millions.  The  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  the  conjecture  or  calculation 
appear  not  to  be  complicated  or  instructive.  The  sta- 
tistics which  might  be  quoted  in  pi'oof  of  the  greatness 
of  England  would  be  the  more  impressive  because  they 
would  apply  to  one  twenty-third  part  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States.  The  small  kingdom  which  Americans  are 
invited  to  ridicule  has  double  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  a  larger  foreign  trade.  Its  Go- 
vernment rales  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  Indians ; 
it  exercises  either  control  or  an  honorary  sovereignty  over 
colonies  three  times  as  extensive  as  the  United  States ; 
and,  above  all,  it  may  at  least  divide  with  Columbus  the 
merit  of  having  founded  the  great  Republic.  Boasts  of 
this  kind  are  as  useless  as  they  are  stale ;  but  they  are 
quite  as  valuable  as  corresponding  expositions  of  the  size 
of  California  or  Texas. 

The  great  extent  of  the  United  States  in  part  explains 
and  renders  tolerable  the  tariff  which  even  Mr.  Potter  and 
Mr.  Bright  condemn  as  monstrous.  There  is  absolute 
Free-trade  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  country 
is  so  lai-ge  that  it  can  the  better  afford  to  dispense  with 
cheap  foreign  imports.  If  Canada  were  to  join  the  Union, 
the  Northern  Customs  frontier  would  be  indirectly 
abolished,  to  the  unqualified  satisfaction  of  a  community 
which  might,  without  any  annexation,  accomplish  the  same 
object  by  a  few  months'  amicable  negotiation.  The  same 
inconsistency  affects  the  policy  of  Russia,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  extent  of  the  Empire,  is  always 
scheming  to  include  new  regions  within  its  commercial 
frontier.  Mr.  Bright  proves  with  superfluous  clearness 
of  demonstration  that  high  duties  are  nevertheless 
injurious  to  the  Americans  in  general.  Exported  corn  has 
to  pay  double  freight  because  ships  can  find  no  cargoes  on 
the  return;  and  generally  the  Western  farmers  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  buy  in  the 
dearest.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  early  prospect  of  a 
change;  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
Protection  have  fallacies  at  their  command  which  are 
quite  plausible  enough  to  delude  a  superficially  educated 
community.  Those  who  are  curious  in  such  unpi'ofitable 
studies  may  find  the  protectionist  theories  of  America 
fully  represented  by  the  Times''  Correspondent  at  Phila- 
delphia, who  often  boasts  that  money  is  kept  at  home 
which  might,  under  a  system  of  Free-trade,  be  squandered 
in  paying  for  imported  commodities.  The  good-hnmom-ed 
tolerance  with  which  Mr.  Bright  exposes  the  errors  of 
American  economy  contrasts  strongly  with  his  bitter  anti- 
pathy to  the  landownei's  whom  after  three-and-forty  years 
he  has  not  forgiven,  and  generally  to  all  domestic  political 
opponents. 

One  episode  of  Mr.  Bright's  speech  is  novel  and  almost 
alarming.  Throughout  his  long  career  he  has,  while  he 
denounced  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy,  alwavs  ex- 
pressed loyalty  to  the  Crown.  At  Rochdale  for  the  first 
time  he  appeared  to  hint  at  the  superioi'ity  of  a  Republic  to 
a  Monarchy.  Referring  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Potter's  that 
he  had  only  seen  four  drunken  men  in  America,  Mr.  Bright 
gratuitously  added  that  he  had  not  seen  even  one  Enq:>eror, 
or  King,  or  Queen,  or  Imperial  or  Royal  Princes  or  Prin- 
cesses. As  there  has  never  been  a  question  of  monarchy  or 
royalty  in  the  United  States,  the  sneer  evidently  refers  to 
England.  Mr.  Bright  pointed  his  remark  by  adding  that 
France  also  was  a  Republic,  though  he  did  not  think  it, 
necessary  to  dilate  on  the  stability  of  the  novel  fabric.  He 
would  pei'baps  have  liked  to  add  that  Mr.  Potter  had 
never  seen  an  American  bishop ;  but,  as  he  may  perhaps 
have  met  with  such  a  dignitary,  Mr.  Bright  could  onlv 
say  that  he  had  not  seen  a  bishop  in  the  Senate.  Some 
years  ago  an  American  bishop  might  have  been  seen  com- 
manding an  army  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Gencral ; 
and  in  their  proper  capacity  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
sometimes  exercise  much  influence  in  municipal  affairs. 
It  is,  however,  not  worth  while  to  dwell  on  a  remark 
which  was  intended  only  to  express  Mr.  Bright's 
hatred  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  better  employed 
while  he  confined  himself  to  praise  of  the  United  States. 
The  Americans  had  admirably  accumulated  an  enormous 
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debt ;  and  they  had  more  admirably  paid  off  a  considerable 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Bright  was  not  concerned  to  observe  that 
they  bad  adopted  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  policy  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  denounces  as  criminal  when  it  is 
practised  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The  first  financial 
measure  passed  by  Congress  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  a  protective  tariff,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been 
successfully  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  South. 
The  only  inference  which  impartial  observers  draw  from 
occasional  American  mistakes  is  that  even  Republics  are 
not  morally  and  politically  infallible. 


RUSSIAN  CONSPIRACIES. 

THERE  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  rumours  of  another 
conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia  may  be 
unfounded,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions have  been  properly  taken.  The  audacity  of  the 
document  which  purports  to  be  a  proclamation  by  a  secret 
society  is  more  alarming  than  the  threats  which  it  con- 
tains ;  for  it  must  be  easier  to  discover  a  revolutionary 
printing-press  than  to  guard  against  the  designs  of 
criminals  who  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives. 
The  position  of  the  Emperor  commands  universal  sym- 
pathy, but  comments  ou  the  Moscow  plot  and  on  the 
designs  of  the  Nihilists  are  soon  exhausted.  No  punish- 
ment can  be  too  severe  for  murderers  who  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  general  community  must  submit  to 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  measures  of  policy  which 
may  be  found  indispensable.  It  is  unjust  and  un- 
generous to  taunt  the  Russian  Government  with  the 
discontent  exhibited  by  wild  fanatics.  Corruption  and 
misgovernment  undoubtedly  exist  in  Russia ;  but  the 
mine  under  the  railway  at  Moscow  was  not  exca- 
vated by  peaceable  subjects  driven  by  tyranny  into 
the  exasperation  of  despair.  The  Nihilists  and  their 
teachers  would  be  as  hostile  to  the  best  of  constitutional 
monarchies  or  to  a  moderate  republic  as  to  the  absolute 
rule  of  the  Emperor.  The  insolent  demand  of  the  con- 
spirators for  the  immediate  transfer  of  supreme  power  to 
an  Assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage  has  not  even 
the  merit  of  sincerity.  Like  the  French  Communists, 
whose  doctrines  are  in  some  respects  less  extravagant  than 
their  own,  the  Nihilists  deny  the  right  of  society  to  control 
by  means  of  any  political  organization  universal  license  and 
anarchy.  They  would  perhaps  accept  as  an  instalment  of 
their  demands  a  constituent  Assembly,  but  only  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  existing  Government,  and  a  probable  step 
towards  the  dissolution  of  society.  Universal  suffrage 
in  Russia  would  not  improbably  result  in  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  renewal  with 
popular  sanction  of  the  prerogative  which  he  now  claims 
by  hereditary  right.  The  anarchists  would  not  allow 
the  vote  of  any  Assembly  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
secution of  their  murderous  schemes.  As  perpetual 
enemies  of  order  who  can  scarcely  hope  to  establish 
their  own  supremacy,  the  Nihilists  have  an  interest  in 
maintaining  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  more  possible  to 
murder  or  to  terrify  an  Emperor  than  a  Parliament,  or 
even  than  a  Cabinet.  Nearly  all  the  reigning  sovereigns 
of  Europe  have  within  two  or  three  years  been  attacked 
by  assassins,  while  Ministers,  with  the  exception  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  is  in  some  sense  the  representative 
of  the  German  Emperor,  have  scarcely  been  threatened.  A 
Minister  of  another  State,  and  of  lower  political  position, 
who  was  supposed  to  entertain  nervous  anxiety  for  his 
personal  safety,  had  to  reassure  himself  by  the  remark  of 
a  contemporary  statesman  that  an  attempt  on  his  life 
would  make  assassination  ridiculous. 

There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment may  at  any  time  seek  a  diversion  from  internal 
dangers  in  aggressive  enterprises.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
supposed  that  such  a  device  would  be  formally  suggested 
by  the  Emperor's  advisers  or  approved  by  himself;  but  the 
temptation  of  foreign  enterprise  would  perhaps  be 
strengthened  by  the  hope  of  gratifying  national  vanity. 
At  present  there  is  no  opening  for  conquest  in  Europe  ; 
and  the  Russian  press  has  been  instructed  to  discontinue 
useless  complaints  of  the  unfriendly  conduct  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  A  policy  of  war  and  of  intrigue  must  be 
pm\sued,  if  at  all,  in  Asiatic  Turkey  or  in  Central  Asia, 
with  the  drawback  of  increased  expenditure  of  money  and 
of  life  to  be  set  against  the  popularity  which  might  pos- 
sibly result  from  success.    At  most  an  aggressive  foreign 


policy  could  only  serve  as  a  palliative  of  disaffection.  It 
is  not  even  known  whether  the  Nihilists  interest  them- 
selves  in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire.  Their 
late  activity  has  immediately  followed  the  completion  of 
a  victorious  campaign.  It  is  said  that  the  existing  dis- 
content has  been  largely  felt  among  returned  soldiers  who 

I  had  suffered  through  the  incapacity  or  corrupt  practices 
of  officers  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  test  the  accuracy  of  state- 
ments which  are  probably  conjectural.  In  the  class  from 
which  private  soldiers  are  drawn  public  opinion  is  slowly 
formed  ;  and  it  is  not  even  known  whether  the  peasantry 
arc  to  any  considerable  extent  tainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Nihilists.  The  conspirators  who  have  from  time  to 
time  been  convicted  are  educated  men,  and  students  in 
the  Universities  appear,  as  in  some  other  Continental 
countries,  to  be  prone  to  revolutionary  heresies.  Dis- 
affected peasants  are  probably  more  hostile  to  the  larger 
landowners  than  to  the  Emperor,  and  any  political  changes 
which  they  would  favour  might  probably  not  lead  in  the 
dii-cction  of  personal  freedom. 

The  successful  efforts  of  the  Emperor  and  his  predeces- 

i  sors  to  reduce  all  ranks  to  a  level  below  themselves 
greatly  aggravate  the  present  complications.  The  aris- 
tocracy have  been  carefully  excluded  from  influence, 
and  the  middle  class  has  never  acquired  importance  or 
cohesion.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  in  itself  a  laud- 
able measure,  deprived  the  nobles  of  the  local  power 
which  afforded  some  compensation  for  political  insigni- 
ficance. It  is  believed  that  they  are  generally  discontented, 
although  they  furnish  few  recruits  to  the  revolutionary 
organization.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  statement 
of  Hungarian  or  Austrian  journals  that  either  the  nobles 
or  the  officers  of  the  army  have  asked  for  a  representative 

1  Constitution.  They  might  perhaps  be  conciliated  by  a 
share  in  the  government  under  some  kind  of  constitu- 
tional system  ;  but  they  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  revo- 

!  lutionary  faction,  and  the  peasants  might  easily  be 
induced  to  regard  them  as  usurpers  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  Emperor.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  make  concessions,  except 
in  the  unpretending  form  of  administrative  improve- 
ments. In  this  respect  much  has  already  been  done, 
for  the  ti'ibunate  are  less  corrupt  than  in  the  days  of 
Nicholas,  and  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  police  have 
been  restricted,  except  in  times  when,  as  at  present, 
military  law  prevails  over  a  great  part  of  the  Empire.  A 
still  more  beneficial  change  seems  likely  to  result  from 
emancipation  in  the  gradual  disruption  of  the  barbarous  or 
obsolete  organization  of  the  communes.  Although  despotic 
power  is  still  exercised  in  many  instances  by  the  village 
councils,  the  members  of  the  communes  are  beginning  to 
assert  their  liberty,  and  property  tends  to  pass  into  the 

1  hands  of  private  persons.  The  abolition  of  a  system  which 

1  corresponds  with  the  ideal  aspirations  of  Western  Social- 
ists is  the  first  condition  of  civilization  ;  but  only  a  remote 
generation  of  Russian  peasants  will  be  qualified  to  take 
part  in  political  government.  If  it  were  probable  that 
the  communes  would  transform  themselves  into  civilized 
municipalities,  materials  for  a  representative  government 
might  hereafter  be  found.  Parliamentary  institutions  are 
difficult  to  establish  where  universal  suffrage  is  unavoid- 
able. There  could  be  no  property  qualification  in  Russia, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  the  mass  of  the 
community  from  the  franchise.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  peasantry  of  a  district  would  elect  a  neighbouring 
noble,  and  they  could  find  no  other  fit  representative. 

There  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  assassins  who  are 
perhaps  as  much  actuated  by  vague  revenge  and  hatred 
as  by  definite  political  designs.  There  have  been  many 
instances  in  which  regicides  might  reasonably  expect  to 

1  accomplish  definite  objects.    The  conspirators  who  killed 

i  Julius  Cesar  had  not  anticipated  the  succession  of 
Augustus  when  they  hoped  to  restore  the  Republic. 
The  murders  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  of  William  of  Orange,  relieved  the  Church  from 

i  the  presence  of  formidable  enemies ;  and  in  recent 
times  Orsini  calculated  with  justice  on  the  liberation  of 
Italy  as  a  consequence  of  his  attack  on  Napoleon  III. 
The  only  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Alexander  II., 
beyond  the  alarm  and  coufusion  which  might  be  caused 
at  the  moment,  would  be  the  accession  of  his  son.  The 
scandalous  reports  of  dissensions  between  the  Emperor  and 
tho  Czarewitcii  are  probably  inferences  drawn  by  the 
Nihilists  from  the  well-known  differences  of  opinion 
between  father  and  son.    The  Czarewitch,  when  he  sue- 
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ceeds  to  the  throne,  will  also  inherit  the  insoluble  dilemmas 
■which  perplex  the  EMPEROR.  It  is  even  possible  that  a  re- 
action of  feeling  might  be  caused  which  would  discourage 
the  Nihilists  themselves.  The  establishment  of  martial 
law  must  render  their  occupation  more  dangerous,  and  the 
general  annoyance  which  it  must  cause  will  be  justly 
attributed  rather  to  the  conspirators  than  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  acts  in  self-defence.  It  is,  after  all,  possible 
that  the  recent  crimes  have  been  devised  and  committed 
by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  resolute  fanatics.  The 
charges  of  cruelty  which  are  urged  against  the  Emperor 
in  the  anonymous  proclamation  can  scarcely  represent  the 
real  motives  of  the  conspirators.  A  few  executions  have 
been  a  natural  and  legitimate  consequence  of  several 
murderous  plots,  of  which  one  or  two  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Sentences  of  imprisonment  and  transportation  to 
Siberia  are  too  familiar  to  Russians  to  excite  general 
indignation  or  interest.  But  for  the  plots  and  menaces  of 
the  Nihilists,  no  unusual  severity  would  have  been  exer- 
cised. The  affected  offer  to  the  Emperor  of  an  alternative 
course  by  which  he  may  escape  his  threatened  fate  is 
apparently  an  ostensible  condescension  to  human  feeling 
and  ordinary  morality.  The  demand  for  a  sovereign 
Assembly  can  scarcely  express  the  wish  or  opinion  of  any 
section  of  Russian  society.  A  relaxation  of  the  oppi'essive 
conscription  would  be  much  more  acceptable,  and  it 
might  be  even  more  possibly  attainable.  Foreign  ob- 
servers can  do  nothing  to  mitigate  the  evils  or  dangers 
from  which  Russia  and  its  Government  at  present  suffer  ; 
but  they  may  advantageously  abstain  from  the  irritating 
suggestion  of  remedies  which  would  be  neither  practicable 
nor  efficient.  It  is  difficult  to  sa.y  what  the  Empire  re- 
quires. Its  need  is  certainly  not  a  Constitution  founded 
on  universal  suffrage. 


M.  DE  LAVELEYE  ON  CATHOLICISM  TN 
BELGIUM. 

MEMLLE  DE  LAVELEYE  has  favoured  the 
•  English  public  with  a  concise  explanation  of  the 
continuous  ecclesiastical  strife  in  which  the  Belgian  people 
delight  to  live.  He  admits  that  it  is  strange  that  religious 
discussions  should  be  more  venomous  in  Belgium  than  in 
any  other  European  country  ;  in  theory  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  Church  and  State  are  very  sharply  marked  off 
from  one  another.  In  practice  they  are  continually  over- 
lapping, with  great  resultant  friction.  Of  course,  in  M. 
de  Laveleye's  opinion,  the  fault  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Church.  She  has  not  been  content  to  live  and  let  live. 
The  Church  cursed  the  Belgian  Constitution  in  the  cradle, 
and  she  has  repeated  the  ceremony  at  every  convenient 
opportunity  since.  In  1815  the  bishops  condemned  the 
liberties  granted  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
1830  Gregory  XVI.  condemned  the  liberties  secured  to 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  In  1S75  PHJS  IX.  condemned 
in  a  general  way  all  the  liberties  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  revolutionary.  M.  de  Laveleye  makes  no 
mention  of  Leo  XIII.,  though  he  has  spoken  of  the 
Belgian  Constitution  with  more  politeness  than  either  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  thought  fit  to  show  to  it.  We 
do  not  propose,  however,  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
setting  Pope  against  Pope.  M.  de  Laveleye's  own  state- 
ment supplies  ample  matter  for  criticism,  without  subject- 
ing it  to  any  correction  derived  from  later  authorities.  If 
he  had  contented  himself  with  simply  enumerating  the 
occasions  on  which  the  Belgian  Church  had  used  hard 
words  against  the  Belgian  State,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed either  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Belgium  oc- 
cupiedan  exceptional  ecclesiastical  position,  or  that  GREGORY 
XVI.  and  Pius  IX.  were  qnitc  exceptional  Popes.  But  M.  de 
Laveleye  has  no  notion  of  proving  only  as  much  as  his  case 
requires.  He  is  bent  upon  proving  a  great  deal  more,  and, 
as  usually  happens  nndcr  these  circumstances,  he  ends  by 
proving  too  much.  In  the  first  place,  he  concedes  to  the 
Popes  that  they  did  but  give  expression  to  the  invariable 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  instances  Bossuet 
in  proof  of  this,  of  whom  he  very  justly  remarks  that  he  cer-  I 
tainly  was  not  an  Ultramontane.  If  Bossuet  could  maintain  J 
that  princes  may  lawfully  compel  heretics  to  conform  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  not  likely  that  Pius  IX.  would  ; 
maintain  anything  less.  In  the  next  place,  he  remarks  ' 
that  the  principles  of  the  Belgian  Constitution  which 


have  been  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church  are 
not  peculiar  to  Belgium.  They  are  borrowed  from 
the  Constitutions  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  it  is  their  Protestant  origin  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  Papal  dislike  to  them.  M.  DE  Laveleye, 
having  gone  so  far,  might  have  gone  a  littlo  further.  If 
the  Belgian  Constitution  is  merely  the  English  and 
American  Constitutions  over  again,  how  is  it  that  the  State 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  rub  on  fairly  well  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  only  come  to  blows 
in  Belgium  ?  M.  de  Laveleye's  parallel  certainly  suggests 
this  question  ;  but  makes  no  attempt  to  answer  it.  His 
reference  to  Bossuet  is  only  pertinent  to  his  argument  if 
the  Church  of  which  Bossuet  was  one  of  the  chief  glories 
is  everywhere  in  active  antagonism  to  modern  liberties. 
Yet  M.  de  Laveleye  himself  mentions  two  countries  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  accepts  these  liberties 
with  a  very  good  grace,  and  proves  her  appreciation  of 
them  by  turning  them  to  considerable  account. 

The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  reference  to 
Bossuet  suggests  where  to  look  for  it.  M.  de  Laveleye 
is  evidently  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  State 
founded  on  modern  principles  to  live  on  comfortable  terms 
with  a  Church  which  holds  that  princes  may  lawfully 
compel  heretics  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  quotation  from  Bossuet  does  not 
say  that  princes  are  bound  to  compel  heretics  to  conform 
to  the  Catholi  c  Church ;  it  only  says  that  they  may  do  so. 
No  doubt,  if  M.  de  Laveleye  had  lived  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  might  justly  have  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  preach- 
ing  of  this  doctrine.  In  those  days  Catholic  sovereigns  did 
sometimes  take  it  into  their  heads  to  persecute  their  here- 
tical subjects ;  and  the  belief  that  they  were  doing  a  service 
to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  their  own  authority  may  occa- 
sionally have  operated  as  an  additional  inducement  in  this 
direction.  But  what  is  there  in  this  doctrine  to  make  M.  de 
Laveleye  uneasy,  living  when  he  does  ?  Neither  the  first 
nor  the  second  Leopold  has  shown  any  disposition  to 
act  on  the  permission  which  Bossuet  kindly  gives  them. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  there  is  any  present  disposition  to  perse- 
cution in  Europe,  it  is  l'ather  of  a  retaliatory  kind,  and 
Roman  Catholics  play  a  passive,  not  an  active,  part  in  it. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  probably  of  opinion  that  he  may  law- 
fully compel  Prussian  subjects  to  conform  to  anything  he 
likes.  Even  if  Bossuet' s  proposition  be  accepted,  it  does 
not  follow,  because  princes  may  lawfully  compel  their  sub- 
jects to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  this  com- 
pulsion is  lawful  under  all  circumstances.  If  Bossuet 
were  now  alive,  he  would  no  doubt  hold  that  in  coun- 
tries like  France  and  Belgium  princes  may  not  law- 
fully compel  their  subjects  to  conform  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  this  would  not  content  Liberals  of  the 
school  of  M.  de  Laveleye.  They  have  no  notion  of  build- 
ing a  bridge  for  a  retreating  enemy ;  their  pleasure  is  ta 
destroy  any  bridge  that  may  accidentally  have  been  lefV 
standing.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Church  disapproves 
of  persecution  under  present  circumstances,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  faintest  probability  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  has  heretofore  approved  of  it  will  ever  return  ; 
she  must  disapprove  of  it  retrospectively  and  as  an  ab- 
stract thesis.  Probably,  if  she  did  so,  M.  de  Laveleye 
would  argue  that  in  face  of  history  such  a  disavowal  was 
obviously  insincere. 

Continental  Liberals  seem  still  in  that  curious  stage 
of  thought  which  is  represented  in  England  by  certain 
obscure  associations  which  have  consistently  protested 
against  the  removal  of  every  Roman  Catholic  disabi- 
lity on  the  juea  that,  if  Roman  Catholics  regained  abso- 
lute power,  they  would  persecute  Protestants.  Among 
tis  this  argument  usually  veils  a  conviction  that  to  treat 
Roman  Catholics  like  other  people  is  to  incur  the 
curses  pronounced  in  the  Apocalypse  on  those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  mystical  Beast.  Those  who  use  it  know 
that  it  is  no  longer  of  any  avail  to  approach  the  ordinary 
Englishman  from  this  side,  and  they  therefore  try  to  work 
on  his  fears.  Why  M.  de  Laveleye  should  condescend  to 
similar  reasoning  it  is  hard  to  say.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
BOSSUET  said,  not  merely  that  princes  may  compel  their 
subjects  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  that  they  are 
bound  to  do  so  ;  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  this  doctrine 
will  be  put  in  practice  brought  any  nearer  on  that  account  ? 
Before  the  principle  can  be  applied  the  Church  must 
first  catch  a  princa  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  and  a 
people  willing  to  see  the  experiment  tried.    If  anything 
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could  ensure  the  return  of  this  latter  condition  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  the  policy  which  Continental  Liberals 
are  disposed  to  adopt.  In  Belgium,  for  example,  the 
problem  being  how  to  make  Belgian  Catholics  con- 
tented subjects  under  the  present  Liberal  Constitution,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  obvious  way  to  solve  it 
was  to  make  their  position  under  this  Constitution  as 
agreeable  as  possible.  Men  learn  to  concede  liberty  to  J 
others  by  finding  the  advantage  of  it  in  their  own  persons.  I 
Most  of  us,  perhaps,  would  like  to  restrain  other  people  if 
we  did  not  know  that  other  people  would  equally  like  to 
restrain  us.  The  Belgian  Liberals  are  always  striving  to 
convince  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects  that  they  would 
make  their  lives  uncomfortable  if  they  had  the  power.  It 
is  quite  true  that  Belgian  Catholics  do  not  draw  the  j 
proper  moral  from  this  fact.  They  do  not  see  that  what 
prevents  the  Belgian  Liberals  from  making  their  lives 
uncomfortable  is  the  really  Liberal  element  in  the  Bel-  ; 
gian  Constitution,  and  that  their  wisest  course  would  ! 
be  to  defend,  and  if  possible  enlarge,  that  Liberal  element. 
Instead  of  this,  they  play  directly  into  their  enemy's  hands 
by  abusing  the  Constitution  en  bloc.  They  draw  no 
distinction  between  the  liberal  provisions  by  which  they 
profit  and  the  illiberal  provisions  which  make  for 
their  disadvantage.  They  confound  the  Constitution  and 
its  authors  in  a  common  condemnation,  and  thus  enable  the 
Liberals  to  assert  that  they  are  bad  subjects,  and  that 
their  real  desire  is  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  under 
which  Belgium  has  grown  and  prospered  for  fifty  years. 
So  long,  however,  as  men  of  the  mark  of  M.  de  Lavet.eye 
are  so  strangely  blind  to  the  true  method  of  reconciling 
Catholics  to  modern  ideas,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Catholics 
t  hemselves  should  think  that  between  these  ideas  and  their 
own  there  is  a  hopeless  antagonism. 


TILE  PARADISE  OF  PROTECTION. 

WHEN  Mr.  Dodson  addressed  the  Lewes  farmers  last 
Tuesday,  he  indulged  in  a  flight  of  fancy  rather 
more  picturesque  than  is  usual  with  Chairmen  or  ex- 
Chairmen  of  Committees.  "  There  were  people,"  he  said, 
in  high  stations  who  professed  to  have  legitimately 
"  wedded  Free-trade,  but  who  in  evil  moments  gave  way 
"  to  temptation,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  into 
"  flirting  with  the  cast-off  mistress  Protection,  because  she 
"  appeared  with  a  new  front,  false  teeth,  and  fresh  roses 
"  on  her  cheeks  under  the  name  of  Madam  Reciprocity." 
There  is  something  refreshingly  seventeenth-century  about 
this  outburst,  which,  moreover,  as  reported  in  some  of  the 
daily  papers,  contains  epithets  applied  to  Protection  of  a 
still  more  Jacobean  or  Caroline  cast.  Mr.  Dodson,  how- 
ever, had  probably  been  reading  his  Times  before  dinner, 
and  the  account  which  that  paper  contained  of  the 
exploits  of  Protection  in  Victoria  may  perhaps  have 
stimulated  his  imagination.  The  Victorians,  it  is  pretty 
well  known,  have  not  had  the  weakness  to  be  taken 
in  by  any  false  fronts  or  teeth  or  roses  of  Recipro- 
city. Their  Protection  is  Protection  of  a  very  undis- 
guised kind  indeed ;  and,  if  it  were  possible  for  Mr. 
Bodson's  personification  to  live  with  anybody  and  be  his 
love  without  doing  him  much  harm,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  Victorian  was  in  that  happy  case.  The  economic 
circumstances  of  the  colony  make  it  difficult  for  the 
pressure  of  actual  hunger  to  assist,  as  it  assisted  in  the 
case  of  the  mother-country,  the  adoption  of  Free-trade. 
Its  political  circumstances  are  also  favourable  to  the  reten- 
tion of  high  import  duties.  Yet,  unless  the  Times'  Corre- 
spondent, who  simply  confirms  all  that  former  writers 
have  said,  is  altogether  wrong,  the  Protectionist  shoe  is 
beginning  to  pinch  Victoria  very  sharply  indeed. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  admirable  tariff,  from 
the  protectionist  point  of  view,  than  that  which  has  lately 
come  into  force  in  the  colony  of  which  Melbourne  is  the 
capital.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  Australasian  colonies  are 
protectionist,  after  a  fashion;  but  Victoria  is  the  only  one 
which  is  absolutely  thoroughgoing  and  sincere  in  the 
faith.  When  some  years  ago  a  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  was  appointed  to  examine  witnesses  as  to 
the  then  prevalent  commercial  distress,  a  large  number  of 
the  wildest  suggestions  were  made,  ranging  from  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  religious  services  to  the  printing  off  of 
a  thousand  dollars  in  paper  as  a  stock  in  trade  for  each 
American  citizen.  There  was,  however,  one  piece  of 
cul  rice  tendered  which  was,  if  we  remember  it  rightly, 


of  a  much  more  precise  chai'acter.    It  was  that,  as  soon 

as  a  manufacture  of  any  article  was  set  up  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  it  should  be  at  once  protected  by  a 
prohibitive  import  duty  of  so  much  per  cent.  The  exist- 
ing tariff  of  the  United  States  aims  at  this  ideal  in  a 
more  or  less  incomplete  and  hesitating  manner ;  the  Vic- 
torian tariff  seems  to  have  almost,  if  not  quite,  attained 
it.  From  twenty  per  cent,  to  four  hundred  per  cent., 
we  are  told,  is  the  range  of  the  Victorian  impositions. 
The  cattle  and  the  sheep  which  come  across  the  Murray 
from  New  South  Wales  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Victorian  farmers.  The  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery  which  come  from  England  are  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Victorian  machinists,  and  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  fanners.  The  scraps  of  second-hand 
furniture  which  the  emigrants  may  bring  with  them  are 
taxed  to  please  the  Melbourne  cabinet-makers — a  piece  of 
financial  ingenuity  which  is  almost  without  parallel,  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  straitest  days  of  European  tariffs  articles 
actually  worn  or  used  usually  went  free.  It  seems  that 
some  people,  at  any  rate,  are  beginning  to  question 
whether  these  elaborate  arrangements  are  quite  so  much 
of  a  boon  as  they  seem.  The  farmers  are  beginning  to 
think  that  a  duty  in  their  favour  on  stock  and  pro- 
duce, balanced  by  a  duty  against  them  on  agricultural 
implements,  is  nothing  to  be  very  greatly  thankful 
for.  The  vine-gi'owers  do  not  see  in  absurdly  heavy  duties 
on  European  wines,  with  which  their  own  growths  hardly 
come  into  competition,  any  compensation  for  an  all-round 
raising  of  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  It  seems  that 
deputations  have  visited  the  Ministry  on  the  subject — the 
Ministry  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  a  constitutional 
struggle  of  a  character  in  which  the  majority  of  English- 
men have  on  the  whole  declined  to  feel  interested.  In 
particular,  a  farmers'  deputation  is  said  to  have  called 
upon  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  the  gentleman  who  conld  not 
make  up  his  mind  either  to  take  or  to  leave  a  seat  in  the 
Home  Parliament.  Judging  from  Sir  Bryan's  recorded 
answers,  the  House  of  Commons  has  had  a  sensible  loss, 
especially  in  relation  to  economic  matters.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  "  a  protectionist  policy  has  provided  the  Vic- 
"  torian  farmers  with  an  enormous  home  market," 
and  that  therefore  they  are  very  ungrateful  to  grumble 
at  it.  Certainly  if  such  a  colony  as  Victoria  needs  Protec- 
tion in  order  to  preserve  its  home  market,  the  farmers  there 
must  be  a  singularly  weak-kneed  race.  Sir  Bryan  further 
informed  his  visitors  that  66,oooL  was  annually  levied 
on  agricultural  produce,  which  66,000?.  "  came  out  of  the 
"  pockets  of  the  other  classes."  It  is  odd  that  any  lawyer 
should  have  failed  to  see  how  completely  double-edged 
such  an  argument  as  this  is.  For  the  whole  country  it 
could  hardly  be  beneficial  that  "the  other  classes  "  should 
pay  66,000/.  for  the  benefit  of  one  class.  And  as  there  are 
plenty  of  things  taxed  in  Victoria  besides  agricultural 
produce,  the  farmers  themselves  must  rank  iu  the  "other 
"  classes  "  who  pay  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  democracy  and  Pro- 
tection have  anything  to  do  with  each  other.  But  to  ask 
the  question  does  not  argue  a  very  careful  consideration  of 
political  matters.  It  happens,  indeed,  that  hitherto  the 
chief  protectionist  democracies  have  been  so  economically 
situated  that,  as  we  have  said,  the  hunger  pressure  has  not 
yet  been  put  upon  them.  America  and  Australia  are  ex- 
porters, not  importers,  of  food,  and  they  have  the  specious 
inducement  of  fostering  youthful  institutions  to  cheer  them 
on  in  protecting  snch  industries  as  are  not  agricultural. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  even  without  this 
economic  accident,  the  political  conditions  of  democracies 
in  general  incline  them  to  Protection.  That  the  chief 
opponents  of  Free-trade  in  England  thirty  years  ago  were 
not  democrats  was  also  more  or  less  of  an  accident,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  point  on  which  the  struggle  was  fought 
out  among  us  was  the  taxes  on  food,  and  that  the  classes  di- 
rectly interested  in  food  production  were,  as  it  happened, 
aristocratic.  But  the  bias  of  democracy  is  clearly  protec- 
tionist. For  the  benefits  of  Free-trade  are  benefits  which 
directly  benefit  the  whole  country,  and  only  indirectly 
for  the  most  part  benefit  individuals  among  the  lower 
classes  of  its  inhabitants.  No  inhabitant  of  Australia  or 
America  is  likely  for  many  long  years  to  come  to  find 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  bread 'and  beef.  But  the 
majority  of  them  have  each  his  trade  or  occupation, 
and  by  means  of  that  trade  and  occupation  the  pro- 
tectionist lure  can  bo  spread  for  him.  As  Sir  Bkyan 
O'Loghlen  so  innocently  remarked  to  the  Melbourne 
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farmers,  the  taxes  levied  by  protectionist  tariffs  "  come  j 
"  oat  of  the  pockets  of  other  classes."  It  is  delightful  to 
the  natural  man  to  think  that  he  is  receiving  something 
out  of  the  pockets  of  other  classes,  and  hence  politicians 
who  are  not  too  scrupulous  have  in  a  protectionist  tariff  a 
means  of  winning  to  their  side  any  particular  class  of  whom 
they  may  happen  to  be  in  need.  Ministers  in  a  democracy 
are  naturally  in  constant  need  of  popular  support,  anil 
Protection  gives  them  an  easy  way  of  securing  it.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  the  supposed  benefit  is  very  dearly 
bought ;  but  that  does  not  matter.  To  feel  that  you  are 
receiving  yonr  share  of  66,ooo/.  out  of  the  pockets 
of  other  people  is  in  some  cases  sufficient  to  blind  the 
recipient  altogether  to  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  more  than 
66,oooZ.  is  in  effect  being  paid  for  the  privilege.  Protec- 
tionist tariffs  are  therefore,  like  jobbery  of  any  other  kind, 
a  peculiarly  suitable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  place  and  power  depend  upon  the  variable  will  of 
large  numbers  of  not  over-well-educated  men.  The  Mel- 
bourne cabinet-maker  is  a  typical  figure.  It  might  be,  and 
probably  would  be,  quite  vain  to  appeal  to  him  by  the 
wisest  and  most  statesmanlike  policy  ;  but  the  conscious- 
ness that  any  impertinent  emigrant  who  dares  to  dis- 
parage local  talent  by  importing  his  ancestral  chest  of 
drawers  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
on  that  incumbrance  will,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  keep 
him  steadily  attached  to  the  Government  which  has  so 
thoughtfully  cared  for  what  seems  to  him  his  interest.  A 
democratic  politician  may  calculate  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
cabinet-makers  will  always  exist,  and  that  he  will  always 
have  them,  if  he  chooses,  on  his  side.  The  only  obstacle  to 
this  calculation  would  be,  of  course,  the  establishment  of  a 
Free-trade  faith  or  dogma  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
impulses  of  politicians  more  dexterous  than  scrupulous,  the 
pressure  of  particular  interests,  and  the  occasional  harder 
pressure  of  commercial  depressions  and  fluctuations. 
Something  approaching  to  this  has  been  brought  about  in 
England,  but  the  establishment  of  dogmas  of  any  kind  is  a 
difficult  matter  in  countries  of  the  type  of  which  Victoria 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  now  existing. 


THE  XAYY. 


A SHORT  return  recently  published  by  the  Admiralty 
is  of  great  interest,  as  showing  the  number  of  effective 
men-of-war  which,  according  to  official  reckoning,  this 
country  now  possesses.  The  return  was  not,  it  is  true, 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  having  apparently  been  in- 
tended to  be  supplementary  to  another  return  published 
during  the  Session  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  Admiralty 
very  fully  exposed  their  own  shortcomings,  as  they  gave  a 
statement  of  the  work  which  had  been  promised  with 
each  introduction  of  the  Navy  Estimates  since  1865,  and 
of  the  work  actually  done  during  each  financial  year. 
In  this  list  of  broken  pledges  two  ways  were  shown  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  shipping  to  be  built  and  of 
stating  what  had  been  built.  Up  to  1873-74,  the  gross 
amount  of  shipbuilding  work  to  be  executed  was  given 
in  tons,  according  to  the  old  and  very  erroneous  system 
of  measuring  tonnage  known  as  "  builder's  measure- 
"ment."  For  subsequent  years  the  actual  weight  in  tons 
of  hulls  to  be  built  was  given.  These  two  methods  were 
so  different  that  it  was  not  very  easy  to  compare  what  had 
been  done  in  a  year  belonging  to  the  first  period  with 
what  had  been  done  in  a  year  belonging  to  the  second. 
For  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  supplying  the  infor- 
mation which  could  aid  such  a  comparison,  a  return 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Reed  has  been  issued,  in  which 
"  the  tons  weight  of  hull  and  tons  builder's  (old)  mea- 
"  surement  of  the  effective  ships  and  vessels  of  Her 
"  M  ajesty's  navy  "  are  given.  This  return  then,  though  not 
published  in  order  to  show  the  present  strength  of  the 
navy,  is  necessarily  a  statement  by  the  Admiralty  of  the 
effective  fighting  ships  and  transports  which  we  now 
possess ;  and  it  appears  that  care  has  been  taken  to 
winnow  the  list,  and  confine  it  to  vessels  really  fit  for  use 
in  warfare,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  nearly 
a  hundred  vessels  have  been  excluded,  either  on  account 
of  their  not  being  fit  for  sea  service  or  because  their 
weight  of  hull  was  not  known.  The  number  of  the  latter 
is  not  likely  to  be  large,  and  it  may  fairly  be  held  that 
the  return  includes  nearly  all  the  vessels  which,  according 
to  the  carefully  considered  estimate  of  the  Admiralty,  are 
fit  for  use  against  an  enemy. 


What  is  most  striking  and  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion in  this  official  statement  of  the  actual  strength  of 
the  British  navy  is  the  list  of  ironclads.  Fifty-six 
of  these  are  named,  and  such  a  number  would  certainly 
seem  to  constitute  a  considerable  fleet  of  armoured 
vessels,  if  they  were  all  powerful  ships  and  fit  for  actual 
service.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
that  three  of  the  ironclads  named — the  Viper,  of  840 
tons  ;  the  Vixen,  of  850  tons ;  the  Watcrwiich,  of  860  tons 
— are  very  insignificant  A<essels ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  reservation  mentioned  above,  the 
Admiralty  appear  to  have  given  rather  a  wide  meaning  to 
the  word  "  effective."  Thus  they  have  included  in  their 
list  the  Inflexible,  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Conqueror,  Colossus, 
Majestic,  and  Polyphemus.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  names  of  these  ships  can  have  been  inserted.  The 
Inflexible  will  not  be  ready  till  next  spring.  The  Aga- 
memnon will  not  be  fit  for  commission  until  a  much  later 
time.  The  Ajax  wdl  be  only  half  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  present  financial  year  ;  while  the  Majestic,  Con- 
queror,  and  Colossus  are  as  yet  in  an  elementary  stage 
of  construction.  The  Polyphemus,  the  "  armoured 
"  torpedo-ram "  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is, 
though  more  advanced  than  any  of  the  vessels  which  have 
been  named,  except  the  Inflexible  and  Agamemnon,  still 
far  from  completion.  Clearly  none  of  these  ironclads  can 
be  properly  spoken  of  as  "  effective  "  ;  while  to  apply  the 
word  to  some  of  them  seems  almost  grotescjue.  Deducting 
these  and  the  little  vessels  which  have  been  named,  there 
remain  forty-six  powerful  ironclads,  ranging  in  size 
from  7,560  to  1,800  tons  weight  of  hull,  and  all,  it  is  to 
be  assumed,  fit  for  sea  service.  Of  these  four  may  be 
considered  to  belong  to  the  most  formidable  class  of 
modern  men-of-war — that  of  the  first-rate  turret-ships. 
These  are  the  Dreadnought,  Thunderer,  Devastation,  and 
Neptune.  The  Dreadnought,  though  far  surpassed  by 
some  vessels  now  in  course  of  construction  or  being  com- 
pleted, is  probably  at  the  present  moment  more  powerful 
than  any  other  effective  fighting  ship.  She  carries  four 
38-ton  guns,  and  is  protected  by  14-inch  armour.  The 
Thunderer  and  Devastation  carry  38  and  35-ton  guns,  and 
are  protected  by  14  and  12-inch  armour.  The  Neptune  is 
a  huge  vessel  of  6,080  tons  weight  of  hull  and  9,000  tons 
displacement,  which  was  built  originally  by  contractors  for 
a  foreign  Government,  and  was  bought  out  of  the  famous 
six  millions.  Next  to  these,  and  belonging  to  what  may 
be  called  the  second  class — we  are  not  now  in  any  way 
following  the  Admiralty  system  of  classing — come  thts 
Monarch,  an  old  vessel  of  great  size  and  powerful  arma- 
ment, but  protected  by  comparatively  thin  armour,  and 
the  Belleisle  and  Orion,  perhaps  more  fitly  classed  with  the 
turret-ships  than  with  the  broadside  ironclads.  Last  in 
rank  are  ten  turret  vessels  intended  principally  for  coast 
defence,  and  varying  much  in  size,  the  greatest  being  the 
Glatton  of  3,680  tons  weight  of  hull,  protected  by  armour 
14  and  12  inches  thick,  and  the  smallest  the  Wivem  of 
1,800  tons,  protected  only  by  4^-inch  armour. 

The  broadside  fleet  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
turret  fleet ;  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  vessels 
of  this  kind  are  more  or  less  obsolete,  and  would  be  of 
comparatively  small  avail  in  modern  warfare.  Only 
five  can  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  first  rank.  These 
are  the  Alexandra,  the  most  mighty  broadside  vessel  ever 
built,  carrying  twelve  guns,  and  protected  by  1 2  and  8-inch 
armour  ;  the  Temeraire,  partly  broadside  and  partly  turret, 
but  belonging  more  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  class ; 
the  Sultan,  the  Hercules,  and  the  Superb.  Next  come  the 
Bellerophon  and  the  five  ironclads  of  the  Invincible  class 
designed  by  Mr.  Reed,  which,  though  powerful  men- 
of-war,  can  hardly  now  be  placed  in  the  first  class 
of  broadside  ironclads.  Inferior  to  them  in  fitness 
for  modern  warfare,  though  not  in  size,  are  eleven 
vessels  which  may  be  held  to  constitute  the  third  class 
of  broadside  ships.  It  is  true  that  this  classification 
may  at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent  with  the  dimen- 
sions and  armaments  of  some  of  these  vessels,  which 
are  over  1 0,000  tons,  and  carry  largo  batteries ;  but 
their  armour-plating  is  altogether  insufficient  to  protect 
them  against  the  heavier  kind  of  modern  projectiles.  In 
action  they  would  be  liable  to  be  sunk  by  very  much 
smaller  vessels,  and,  despite  their  imposing  size,  a  low 
place  must  therefore  be  given  to  them  in  any  attempt  to 
estimate  an  ironclad  fleet.  Of  such  ships  as  the  Lord 
Warden,  Pallas,  Research,  and  licpulse,  which  are  far  in- 
ferior to  those  that  we  have  referred  to  as  belonging  now 
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only  to  the  third  rank,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  they 
can  hardly  be  considered  to  add  much  to  the  strength  of 
the  fleet ;  but  mention  must  be  made  of  three  irouclads  of 
a  different  kind  from  any  of  those  hitherto  named,  as 
they  represent  in  some  respects  the  latest  developments  of 
naval  architecture,  and  would  be  of  enormous  value  in  war. 
These  are  the  Nelson,  Northampton,  and  Shannon,  which 
ai'e  armoured  only  at  the  water-line,  and  are  full  rigged, 
and  able  to  keep  the  sea  for  a  considerable  time.  They  are 
intended  for  the  protection  of  English  commerce  in  distant 
oceans,  and  for  this  very  important  service  they  seem  ad- 
mirably adapted,  as  they  unite  great  defensive  and  offensive 
powers,  and  are  able  to  makeany  necessaiy  voyages.  The  de- 
sign of  the  Nelson  and  Northainpton,which  are  sister  ships,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
constructive  staff  of  the  Admiralty  ;  but  it  should  be  said, 
in  fairness  to  those  who  direct  the  construction  of  men-of- 
war,  that  other  instances  of  the  advance  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  of  the  skill  and  inventiveness  which  are 
brought  to  bear  on  it  by  the  Admiralty  constructors,  are 
given  by  the  list,  which  unfortunately  is  not  in  other 
respects  satisfactory.  Most  worthy  of  note  is  the  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Inflexible.  The  hull  of  this  vessel  weighs  a  little  less  than 
that  of  the  Agincdurt,  and  only  a  little  more  than  the  hulls 
of  the  Northviubcrlond  and  Minotaur ;  yet  so  great  is  her 
superiority  in  offensive  and  defensive  strength  that  she 
would  sink  any  one  of  them  as  easily  as  in  former  days  a 
frigate  would  have  sunk  a  merchantman  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  most  remarkable  that  such  an  improvement 
should  have  been  effected  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  Agincourt  was  launsjicd  in  1865,  and  the  Inflexible  was 
begun  in  1874. 

Clear,  however,  as  is  the  evidence  which  these  figures 
give  of  the  rapid  advance  of  constructive  skill,  and  of  the 
ability  of  the  naval  architects  who  work  for  the  Admi- 
ralty, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  reflections  suggested  by 
the  return  are  of  a  very  gratifying  character.  Ironclad 
vessels  are  now  all-important  in  a  navy,  and  though 
England  jjossesses  a  very  respectable  fleet  of  them,  she 
scarcely  possesses  such  a  fleet  as  ought  to  belong  to  the 
State  which  aspires  to  be,  not  merely  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  world,  but  the  greatest  by  many  degrees. 
Four  first-class  turret-ships,  three  second-class  ships  of 
similar  type,  and  ten  coast  defence  vessels,  constitute 
no  very  strong  squadron  for  a  country  which  might  have  to 
contend  with  the  fleets  of  two  great  Powers  at  once.  With 
broadside  vessels  the  strength  of  Great  Britain  is  not  more 
marked  than  with  those  of  the  other  kind.  She  possesses 
five  first-class  men-of-war  of  this  kind,  six  second-class 
ships,  and  a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less  obsolete 
vessels.  For  protecting  commerce  in  distant  seas  three 
vessels  have  been  built  which  appear  to  be  admirably 
suited  for  the  work  they  would  have  to  do  in  war  time  ; 
but  how  absurdly  insufficient  does  the  number  seem  when 
the  extent  of  the  commerce  which  has  to  be  protected  is 
remembered. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that,  if  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  the  British  navy  are  to  be  maintained,  the  pre- 
sent ironclad  fleet  docs  not  contain  nearly  so  many  vessels 
likely  to  be  highly  formidable  in  modern  warfare  as  it 
should  contain,  and  that  therefore  this  country  has  not 
at  present  the  preponderating  naval  force  which  it  has 
been  generally  thought  she  ought  to  have.  It  is  true  that 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  very  powerful  navy  has 
been  sometimes  denied  ;  but  the  arguments  brought  for- 
ward to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  long-established  opinion 
on  this  subject  were  scarcely  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  those  which  were  advanced  to  show  that  there  was 
no  need  for  attending  to  the  defence  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
Only  the  other  day  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
pointed  out,  with  unanswerable  force,  the  reasons  which 
exist  for  maintaining  a  navy  very  greatly  exceeding  that 
of  any  foreign  State.  In  the  event  of  a  war  this  country 
would  have  not  only  to  defend  its  own  shores,  to  aid  its 
colonies,  and  to  protect  its  widely-spread  commerce,  but 
specially  to  protect,  over  a  great  extent  of  ocean,  those 
vessels  which  are  engaged  in  bringing  the  huge  supplies  of 
food  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  obtain  for  the 
support  of  our  population.  Let  that  traffic  once  be  inter- 
rupted, and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  consequences  might 
follow  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  an  enemy  would  per- 
ceive how  vulnerable  this  country  is  in  this  respect, 
und  would  make  every  possible  effort  to  stop  the 
Stream,  of  meat-laden  and  grain-laden  vessels.  When, 


therefore,  it  is  remembered  that  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting our  colonies  and  our  commerce  there  is  now  added 
the  necessity  of  protecting  our  supplies  of  food,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  expediency  of  maintaining  a 
great  navy  was  never  more  obvious  than  it  is  at  present. 

That  the  ironclad  navy  which  we  now  possess  is  a  power- 
ful one  cannot  be  disputed  ;  but  whether  it  is  as  powerful 
as  it  ought  to  be  may  well  be  doubted.  Owing  to  the 
difference  between  English  and  foreign  artillery  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  foreign  ships, 
it  is  not  at  all  easy  for  any  but  those  who  have  the  com- 
mand of  official  information  to  compare  our  navy  with  the 
navies  of  other  Powers  ;  but  the  results  of  such  com- 
parisons as  can  be  made  are  not  always  reassuring.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that,  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
strength,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Admiralty.  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  has  been  either 
mismanagement  or  waste,  or  that  the  money  voted  has 
been  otherwise  than  wisely  expended  ;  but  enough  money 
has  not  been  voted.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
successive  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  asked 
for  as  much  as  they  dared  to  ask  for;  but  in  view  of 
what  our  fleets  would  have  to  do  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  sums  granted  have 
been  sufficient  to  maintain  such  a  navy  as  this  country 
ought  to  possess.  Ironclads  take  a  huge  time  to  construct, 
and  in  order  that  a  proper  fleet  of  them  may  be  kept  up, 
it  is  necessary  to  plan,  build,  and  equip  a  large  number  of 
these  costly  vessels  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  and 
dm'ing  a  time  of  profound  peace  taxpayers  are  not  willing 
that  very  large  sums  should  be  voted  for  the  navy.  Indeed 
they  are  sometimes  unwilling  that  this  should  be  done  in 
what  is  certainly  not  a  time  of  profound  peace.  This  year, 
in  accordance  with  what  was  undoubtedly  the  general 
desire,  the  Admiralty  presented  very  moderate  Esti- 
mates, although  Europe  was  decidedly  not  in  a  con- 
dition of  repose.  Perhaps  a  First  Lord  who  had 
the  courage  to  institute  a  careful  comparison  between 
our  navy  and  those  of  foreign  countries,  and  to 
state  in  detail  the  work  which  our  ships  would  have 
to  do  in  a  great  war,  might  be  able  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  Parliament  to  a  large  increase  in  the  Naval 
Estimates  ;  but  he  might  very  possibly  fail,  and  would 
expose  the  Cabinet  to  which  he  belonged  to  a  furious 
attack  on  the  ground  of  reckless  extravagance.  The 
nature  of  modern  warfare  and  the  absolute  impossibility 
in  our  days  of  rapid  construction  and  organization  are  not 
realized  by  the  people  of  a  country  which  has  been  long 
at  peace.  Englishmen  are  not  fond  of  having  unpleasant 
facts  made  clear,  and,  with  some  wrath  towards  those  who 
have  brought  them  forward,  usually  dispose  of  them  by 
the  short  and  simple  process  of  calling  them  bugbears. 


RAILWAY  COMPENSATIONS. 

THE  South-Western  Railway  Company  probably  re- 
gards itself  in  the  light  of  a  crushed  worm.  A  harsh 
statute  and  an  ungrateful  public  have  long  trodden  upon 
its  tender  sensibilities  and  still  tenderer  purse,  and  at  last 
it  has  justified  the  proverb  and  turned  round  upon  its 
tormentors.  A  succession  of  small  fines  it  might  have  put 
up  with,  but  when  damages  run  into  thousands  the 
thing  becomes  serious.  The  case  of  Phillips  v.  the  South- 
western Railway  Company,  which  was  decided  ia  the 
Court  of  Appeal  on  Wednesday,  is  undoubtedly  a  strong 
example  of  what  Lord  Campbell's  Act  can  do.  But  then 
the  accident  which  gave  occasion  to  the  action  was  a 
strong  example  of  what  a  Railway  Company  can  do.  A 
prosperous  London  physician  has  been  reduced  to  a 
state  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  practise  now, 
and  uncertain  whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  prac- 
tise again.  When  the  accident  happened  Mr.  Phillips 
was  making  on  an  average  of  the  preceding  three  years 
an  income  of  7,000?.  He  is  now  earning  nothing,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  will  ever  earn  anything 
again.  The  Company  pleaded  that  he  had  a  private  income 
of  3,000?.,  besides  his  professional  income  ;  but  the  jury — 
at  all  events  the  jury  in  the  second  trial — left  this  fact  out 
of  the  account  when  assessing  the  damages  due  to  him. 
They  simply  considered  what  he  lost  by  the  accident,  and 
finding  that  he  lost  7,000?.  a  year,  they  gave  him  16,000/. 
The  way  in  which  they  arrived  at  this  sum  was  apparently 
this.  Mr.  Phillips  had  received  during  the  two  years 
preceding  the  accident  somo  very  large  special  fees.  The 
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jury,  reasonably  enough,  did  not  assume  that  fees  of  equal 
amount  would  always  be  earned  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  did  not,  as  the  Company  urged  that  they  should  have 
done,  altogether  exclude  these  special  fees  from  their  cal- 
culation. In  the  end  they  seem  to  have  thought  that,  if 
they  put  the  plaintiff's  income  at  5,000/.,  and  awarded  him 
something  more  than  three  times  that  amount,  they  would 
be  doing  substantial  justice,  and  three  Lords  Justices  of 
Appeal  have  now  confirmed  this  view. 

The  point  insisted  on  by  the  Company  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  was  an  alleged  misdirection  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Coleridge.  He  had  told  the  jury  that  they  must  give  Mr. 
Phillips  what,  under  all  the  circumstances,  they  thought 
a  reasonable  compensation  both  for  personal  suffering  and 
pecuniary  loss.  The  contention  of  the  Company's  counsel 
apparently  was — for  Serjeant  Ballaxtixe  shifted  his  ground 
from  time  to  time  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  advocate 
who  knows  that  no  one  of  the  points  taken  affords  very  firm 
standing — that  pecuniary  loss  onghtnotto  be  taken  into  ac- 
count at  all.  Personal  injury  the  Company  admitted  they 
were  liable  for,  because  the  risk  of  personal  injury  is  the 
same  in  the  case  of  every  passenger.  But  professional 
loss,  they  urged,  would  be  different  in  every  case,  and  they 
objected  to  being  made  to  pay  500/.  to  one  injured  personand 
i6,oooZ.  to  another  for  one  and  the  same  act  of  negligence. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  gave  no  weight  to  this  reasoning. 
Lord  Justice  Bramwell  was  not  in  the  least  shocked  by 
the  "  anomaly  "  of  two  passengers  suffering  from  the  same 
accident  and  getting  very  different  amounts  by  way  of 
compensation.  The  contract  which  the  Company  make 
with  each  passenger  is  that  they  will  carry  each  safely 
or  pay  the  damage  sustained  ;  and,  if  an  accident  happens, 
the  contract  can  only  be  carried  out  by  payment  of  the 
damage  sustained.  In  assessing  that  damage  pecuniary 
loss  is  as  much  to  be  considered  as  personal  suffering. 
The  Company,  in  contracting  to  carry  a  passenger,  under- 
take to  carry  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  person  ;  and,  if 
either  one  or  the  other  is  injured,  the  contract  is  broken, 
and  damages  must  be  paid.  Serjeant  Ballaxtine  could 
hardly  have  hoped  to  obtain  any  other  decision  ;  for  Lord 
Justice  Bramwell  declared  that,  though  he  had  tried  more 
than  a  hundred  similar  cases,  he  had  always  given  the 
same  direction  as  Lord  Coleridge,  and  had  never  heard  it 
questioned  before. 

It  is  not  unfair,  perhaps,  to  assume  that  the  object  of 
the  Railway  Company  in  carrying  this  case  from  court  to 
court  was  not  so  much  the  lessening  of  the  damages  as 
the  creation  of  an  impression  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  is 
unduly  hard  on  railway  enterprise.  They  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  argued  that  a  public  which  had  seen  with 
indifference,  or  even  with  satisfaction,  the  infliction  of 
what  are  really  fines  for  negligence  when  those  fines  come 
to  a  few  hundreds  each,  would  be  shocked  by  the  in- 
fliction of  a  fine  of  16,000/.  Perhaps  the  railway  interest 
may  be  meditating  a  combined  assault  upon  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  ground  cannot  be 
better  prepared  than  by  resisting  to  the  last  a  specific 
and  sensational  application  of  it.  There  is  no  need  to 
deny  that  Lord  Campbell's  Act  does  subject  the  Rail- 
way Companies  to  a  great  and  special  hardship.  The 
only  and  sufficient  answer  to  this  plea  is  that  excep- 
tional needs  demand  exceptional  remedies.  Nowhere 
are  the  public  so  entirely  without  protection,  except  such 
as  is  afforded  by  this  particular  statute,  as  they  are  in 
a  railway  carriage.  The  statistics  of  railway  accidents 
no  doubt  show  that  the  risk  incurred  by  a  particular 
passenger  on  a  particular  journey  is  very  small ;  but,  so 
long  as  a  part  of  that  risk  arises  from  preventable  causes, 
some  such  legislation  as  that  which  is  objected  to  will  con- 
tinue to  be  required.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  railway  acci- 
dent was  treated  more  leniently  by  the  law  than  it  is, 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Companies  ?  They 
would  begin,  perhaps,  by  resolving  to  relax  none  of  their 
precautions  against  accident ;  and  for  a  time  they  might 
carry  out  their  intentions.  By  and  by,  however,  bad 
times  would  come,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  down 
working  expenses  would  be  unusually  evident.  Where 
no  great  economy  is  possible,  the  only  way  of  saving  money 
is  to  retrench  something  at  all  points.  A  little  less  must 
be  spent  on  the  permanent  way  ;  old  boilers  must  be  made 
to  last  a  year  longer ;  the  introduction  of  some  new  im- 
provements must  be  deferred  ;  the  staff  of  signalmen  and 
pointsmen  must  be  reduced,  or  those  already  employed 
must  be  made  to  work  longer  hours,  or  untrained  men 
must  be  taken  on  at  lower  wages  to  do  the  work  which 


has  hitherto  been  done  by  trained  men.  Over  a  large  rail- 
way system  the  aggregate  of  those  economics  would  bo 
very  considerable,  and  the  inducement  to  have  recourse 
to  them  is  proportionately  great.  Yet  there  is  not  one 
of  them  which  does  not  involve  some  addition  of  danger 
to  the  travelling  public  ;  and  if  there  were  no  check 
upon  their  introduction,  the  increase  of  risk  would 
in  the  end  become  very  considerable.  There  are  two 
features  in  this  risk  which  mark  it  off  from  most  other 
clangers  of  the  kind.  In  some  kinds  of  travelling  a  pas- 
senger can  in  a  measure  foresee  and  guard  against  com- 
ing danger.  If  he  does  not  like  the  look  of  a  horse, 
or  distrusts  the  ability  of  a  driver,  he  can  cut  a  coach 
journey  short  at  any  moment.  In  a  railway  journey  the 
traveller  has  no  such  opportunity  vouchsafed  to  him.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  risk  he  is  running,  and  nothing  of 
the  extent  or  value  of  the  precautions  taken  to  meet 
them.  Railways,  again,  have  to  a  great  extent  driven 
other  modes  of  locomotion  out  of  the  field.  The  choice  lies 
between  using  them  and  staying  at  home.  The  influenco 
of  competition  is  thus  excluded.  It  is  useless  for  a 
traveller  to  say,  I  will  go  by  the  line  which  has  fewest 
accidents,  or  upon  which  I  find  the  servants  of  the 
Company  most  careful,  when  there  is  but  one  line  that  will 
take  him  to  the  place  to  which  he  wants  to  go.  These 
differences  certainly  tend  to  leave  the  traveller  by  railway 
far  more  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  undertake  to  carry 
him  than  the  traveller  by  other  kinds  of  conveyance.  When 
to  this  we  add  the  peculiarly  disasti'ous  consequences 
which  commonly  attend  railway  accidents  as  distinguished 
from  most  others  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  the  reasoning  which  led  to  the  passing  of  Lord 
Campbell's  Act.  As  the  need  which  it  was  meant  to  meet 
is  at  least  as  great  as  it  ever  was,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  machinery  which  it  set  up  should  be  in  any  way 
weakened. 


THE  DUTY  OF  ENJOYMENT. 

TO  say  that  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  enjoy  ourselves 
would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons,  to  utter  an  unmeaning 
paradox.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  natural  instinct  for 
pleasure  can  take  care  of  itself  without  any  reinforcement  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  More  than  this,  our  habits  of  thought  instinctively 
lead  us  to  set  duty  in  antagonism  to  pleasure,  so  that  to  talk  of  a 
duty  of  enjoyment  sounds  self-contradictory.  Many  influences 
have  combined  in  the  past  history  of  our  race  to  produce  this  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  pleasure  and  duty.  Unless  this  idea  had 
been  developed  and  fixed  in  the  human  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  moral  progress  already  attained  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. Even  that  extreme  form  of  this  doctrine  of  the  antagonism 
of  pleasure  and  duty  involved  in  the  ascetic  renunciation  of  all  en- 
joyment as  sinful,  was  doubtless  a  useful  and  necessary  belief  in 
certain  stages  of  social  evolution.  But  it  may  be  that  this  con- 
ception of  pleasure  has  now  lost  its  utility,  and  will  have  to  be  dis- 
placed by  a  view  of  life  which  sets  a  positive  moral  value  on  en- 
joyment. The  epicurean  theory  that  all  good  resolves  itself  into 
pleasure  has  long  been  before  the  world,  and  has  won  many  ad- 
herents. Since  the  revival  of  letters  many  writers  have  contended 
warmly  against  the  mediaeval  disparagement  of  pleasure.  Oflato 
years  a  number  of  writers  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic 
resources  at  our  command  have  in  beautiful  and  alluring  language 
held  up  a  refined  hedonistic  ideal  of  life,  according  to  which  all  irk- 
some sense  of  duty  will  meltaway  in  arational  cultivation  of  choicede- 
lights  ;  and  now  a  leading  philosopher  has  added  the  weight  of  his 
name  to  this  tendency  of  ethical  thought  by  distinctly  enforcing  the 
duty  of  compassing  a  pleasurable  existence,  a  duty  which  he  thinks 
to  be  sadly  neglected  in  these  days. 

The  arguments  put  forth  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  latest 
volume,  The  Data  of  Ethics,  in  support  of  the  proposition!  that  the 
cultivation  of  pleasurable  consciousness  is  a  prime  duty  of  life,  will 
be  sure  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  attention.  His  fundamental  idea 
is  that  pleasure  is  good,  because  it  is  the  accompaniment  and  mark 
of  a  healthy  exercise  of  a  useful  or  life-preserving  function. 
Pleasures  and  pains  have  heen  attached  to  actions  beneficial  and 
injurious  to  the  organism  by  the  working  of  the  laws  of  evolution. 
Since  it  is  an  inevitable  law  of  our  mental  nature  that  we  should 
seek  pleasure,  and  since,  too,  it  is  a  condition  of  self-preservation 
and  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence  that  our  actions  should 
tend  to  organic  efficiency,  it  follows  that  the  coincidence  of  plea- 
surable and  life-serving  activities  must  from  the  first  have  been  a 
necessary  condition  of  permanent  existence.  Mr.  Spencer  thinks 
that  people  have  altogether  overlooked  this  truth.  Even  moralists 
who  might  be  supposed  to  know  better  have,  he  conceives,  failed 
to  recognize  the  function  of  pleasurable  feelings  as  guides  to  sound 
living.  Men  are  excused,  if  not  commended,  when,  in  pursuit  of 
some  worthy  distant  object,  they  pay  no  heed  to  the  bodily  pain 
which  should  have  told  them  that  they  were  not  fulfilling  tho  first 
conditions  of  all  efficient  action.    Again,  pleasure  id  to  be  recorn- 
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mended  as  directly  effecting  an  increase  of  energy,  bodily  and 
mental,  as  raising  "  the  tide  of  life :' ;  yet  moralists  have  altogether 
forgotten  this  when  pronouncing  their  sweeping  condemnations  of 
pleasure  as  evil,  or  at  least  as  of  no  moral  value.  Mr.  Spencer 
appears  to  feel  a  genuine  abhorrence  of  the  ascetic  conception 
of  pleasure,  for  he  speaks  of  the  "  tacit  assumption,  common 
to  Pr.gan  stoics  and  Christian  ascetics,  that  we  are  so  diabolically 
organized  that  pleasures  are  injurious  and  pains  beneficial."  He 
does  not  attempt,  as  an  evolutionist  very  well  might  have  done, 
to  account  for  the  genesis  and  survival  of  the  ascetic  doctrine. 
Later  on  he  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  importance  of  a  due 
pursuit  of  individual  enjoyment  as  a  preliminary  to  an  effective 
rendering  of  services  to  others.  In  this  way  he  would  erect  the 
study  of  pleasure  into  a  double  obligation — a  duty  to  oneself  and 
to  others. 

"  Most  readers  will  allow  that  there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
reasonings.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  common 
neglect  of  pleasure  as  a  good  thing  proceeds  as  much  from 
lingering  ascetic  ideas  as  he  supposes.  In  their  severer  form 
these  ideas  are  confined  to  a  few  religious  sects,  and  even  among 
them  they  are  not  now  enforced  so  rigorously  as  formerly.  It  is 
to  be  added  that  the  modes  of  enjoyment  more  especially  dis- 
paraged in  this  ascetic  teaching  are  of  very  questionable  value.  It 
may  be  doubted,  for  example,  whether  much  dancing  carried  on 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  or  much  frequenting  of  hot 
and  badly  ventilated  theatres,  conduces  to  a  really  pleasurable 
and  efficient  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered perhaps  that  society  distinctly  puts  its  mark  of  approval 
on  enjoyment  by  actually  imposing  the  duty  of  pleasure-seeking 
on  its  individual  subjects.  Many  a  delicate  woman  will  attend 
the  social  gaieties  of  the  season  because  she  is  expected  to  enjoy 
herself  in  this  way ;  and  many  a  busy  man  will  take  his 
month  or  six  weeks'  holiday  at  a  fashionable  pleasure  resort, 
not  because  be  desires  the  kind  of  enjoyment  offered,  or  even 
expects  to  realize  it,  but  simply  because  society  tells  him  to 
act  thus.  What  makes  people  neglect  pleasure  much  more  than 
any  form  of  ascetic  prohibition  is,  we  suspect,  personal  indifference 
arising  from  inattention  and  preoccupation.  More  particularly  in 
our  bu3y  age,  men  are  very  apt  to  be  absorbed  in  some  exciting 
pursuit,  so  as  to  overlook  the  pleasurable  resources  of  life.  Often 
this  engrossing  pursuit,  though  entered  on  at  first  from  a  motive 
of  pleasure,  ceases  to  bring  any  appreciable  enjoyment,  and  thus 
the  whole  life  becomes  to  a  large  extent  robbed  of  its  proper  emo- 
tional hue.  Nor  is  this  narrow  and  unreflecting  disposition  of 
opportunities  and  energies  simply  a  loss  of  so  much  enjoyment. 
It  commonly  results  in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  mass  of  pain. 
The  non-satisfaction  of  natural  tastes  and  impulses  pretty  certainly 
brings  a  vague  sense  of  something  wanting — a  dreary  feeling 
"which  depresses  the  mental  tone  and  throws  a  gloom  on  life.  Add 
to  this  that  the  state  of  mental  absorption  in  some  one  line  of 
activity  is  highly  favourable  to  a  neglect  of  all  the  many  little 
circumstances  which  must  co-operate  in  sustaining  health.  The 
first  indication  of  this  inattention  to  health  is  probably  a  develop- 
ment of  abnormal  nervous  irritability.  The  temper  is  ruffled  ; 
sources  of  annoyance  multiply,  while  those  of  gratification  decrease 
in  the  same  ratio.  The  full  development  of  this  change  is  seen  in 
a  morose  view  of  life  which  has  the  same  practical  results  as  a 
professed  asceticism.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  dwell  on 
vexatious  elements  of  experience,  to  nurse  a  sense  of  injury,  and  a 
corresponding  disinclination  to  seek  enjoyment,  or  even  to  accept 
it,  when  close  at  hand. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  neglect  of  the  conditions  of  a  full 
and  pleasurable  life  is,  as  Mr.  Spencer  suggests,  a  thing  to  be 
severely  deprecated  on  moral  grounds.  For  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  leads  in  a  number  of  ways  to  the  infliction  of  suffering 
on  others.  To  have  to  live  with  an  irritable  and  gloomy  person 
is  probably  as  great  an  affliction  as  to  be  burdened  with  a 
painful  illness.  Accordingly,  a  man  who  by  inattention  to  the 
conditions  of  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind  becomes  the  source  of 
numberless  vexations  to  his  family  may  really  produce  as  much 
suffering  as  many  a  well-recognized  criminal.  It  is  almost  amusing 
to  see  how  men  will  seek  to  excuse  themselves  for  their  careless- 
ness in  these  matters  on  the  ground  that  they  are  sacrificing  them- 
selves to  some  useful  object,  some  form  of  public  service.  It  may 
often  be  doubted  whether  even  success  in  their  endeavours  would 
result  in  any  benefits  at  all  commensurable  with  the  ills  brought 
on  their  families.  And  in  any  case  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
contended  that  usefulness,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home.  A 
great  novelist  and  moralist  has  recently  satirized  the  common 
neglect  of  public  interests  by  the  English  paterfamilias  whose 
largest  conception  of  public  good  is  the  welfare  of  his  family.  This 
case  is  no  doubt  common  enough  ;  but  its  commonness  must  not 
make  us  overlook  the  evils  of  the  other  extreme,  the  carrying  out  of 
something  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  public  value  at  the  cost  of  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  benefactor's  family  and  friends. 
If  moral  worth  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  happiness  be- 
stowed on  others,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  some  of  these 
self-sacrificing  persons  of  large  aims  are  not  of  inferior  value  to 
many  a  commonplace  good-natured  citizen,  who  is  perfectly  free 
from  all  lofty  aspirations,  who  likes  to  live  well  and  to  surround 
himself  by  happy  faces,  and  whose  healthy  instinct  for  pleasure 
leads  him  unreflectingly  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  have 
to  do  with  him. 

In  many  cases,  then,  it  is  clear  that  people  do  not  think  enough 
of  the  simple  pleasures  of  life.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  order  to 
realize  in  oneself  and  in  others  the  "full  benefit  of  a  pleasurable 


existence,  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  pleasure  as  something  intrinsi- 
cally desirable.  It  will  not  do  to  seek  it  merely  as  a  means  to 
an  end  beyond  itself.  Pleasure  must  be  loved  and  sought  in  and 
for  itself  if  it  is  to  be  the  good  which  it  is  capable  of  becoming.  A 
man  should  be  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of  happiness  if  he  is  to 
realize  the  efficient  and  beneficent  existence  we  have  described,  and 
this  presupposes  what  may  paradoxically  be  called  a  disinterested 
liking  for  pleasure.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  persons  of  a  certain 
temperament  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  enjoyment  in  this  way.  In 
truth,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  difficult  art  which  will 
only  be  acquired  by  those  who  have  reached  a  high  pitch  of  moral 
culture.  To  foster  and  manifest  a  cheerful  and  gladsome  mind 
often  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  self-restraint  in  repressing 
and  banishing  those  gloomy  reflections  to  which  one  may  be  con- 
stitutionally prone.  There  is  further  a  certain  moral  sluggishness 
and  inertia  in  some  natures  which  makes  it  a  considerable  effort  to 
rise  into  the  pleasurable  strata  of  the  emotional  atmosphere.  How 
often,  for  example,  is  a  fit  of  mental  depression  only  capable  of 
being  dissipated  by  a  vigorous  form  of  bodily  exercise  to 
the  idea  of  which  the  feeling  of  the  moment  is  strongly  op- 
posed !  The  creation  and  sustention  of  a  bright  and  joyous  con- 
sciousness is  thus  often  a  matter  of  real  difficulty,  and  deserves  to 
be  extolled  as  a  moral  triumph  over  natural  inclination. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  this  conscious  pursuit  of  a  happy 
tone  of  mind  will  demand  a  good  deal  of  individual  self-assertion 
in  the  face  of  the  claims  of  social  custom.  If  a  man  is  to  succeed 
in  being  a  radiant  centre  of  happiness,  he  must,  it  is  plain,  be  free 
to  seek  enjoyment  in  his  own  way.  We  do  not  mean  merely  that 
he  will  naturally  disregard  the  force  of  example  so  far  as  to  avoid 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  only  too 
obvious  that,  if  he  desires  a  healthy,  cheerful  condition  of  mind,  he 
must  take  life  in  a  measure  easily  and  abandon  all  excessive  am- 
bitions. What  is  less  obvious  is  that  he  will  have  to  hold  aloof 
from  many  of  the  forms  of  fashionable  enjoyment  prescribed  by 
society.  These  prescriptions  are  often  exceedingly  foolish,  having 
no  relation  to  individual  tastes.  For  example,  the  late  dinner- 
party, though  supposed  to  be  a  source  of  enjoyment,  is  really 
adapted  to  induce  in  many  persons  a  permanent  feeling  of  depres- 
sion and  weariness.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  edifying  to  inquire 
how  much  of  the  chronic  discontent  and  mental  discomfort  of 
people  arises  from  a  too  ready  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
fashionable  society  with  respect  to  amusements. 

But  the  reader  may  object  th#t  we  are  here  taking  only  one 
view  of  our  subject.  Is  it  not,  he  may  ask,  a  dangerous  doctrine 
that  pleasure  is  a  good  thing,  deserving  to  be  cultivated  with 
ardour  and  assiduity  ?  No  doubt  the  pursuit  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment must  not  be  made  the  sole  aim  of  life.  To  use  Mr.  Spencer's 
language,  egoism  must  be  balanced  by  altruism.  Yet,  while 
allowing  this,  we  would  contend  that  a  wise  and  calm  regard  for 
a  continuously  happy  existence  is  a  much  less  inadequate  guide  to 
right  living  than  many  moralists  are  apt  to  think.  They  forget 
that  the  preservation  of  an  habitual  flow  of  pleasurable  feeling  is 
not  possible  where  exciting  indulgences  are  sought  after  as  the 
chief  thing  in  life.  It  is  really  a  defamation  of  the  idea  of 
pleasure  to  call  a  sensual  person  addicted  to  wild  excesses  of  en- 
joyment a  man  of  pleasure.  The  true  man  of  pleasure  is  rather 
he  who  tries  to  carry  the  atmosphere  of  enjoyment  into  all 
the  circumstances  and  occupations  of  the  day.  Those  who  thus 
seek  pleasure  rationally,  avoiding  all  fatiguing  over-indulgence, 
and  giving  the  highest  value  to  the  quieter  and  more  expansive 
forms  of  enjoyment,  will  not  perhaps  greatly  fail  in  a  due  con- 
sideration of  others'  interests.  For,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  in 
this  same  volume,  a  considerable  dash  of  altruism  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  a  full  experience  of  personal  gratification.  This  is 
true  even  in  our  present  imperfect  stage  of  social  development. 
And  if,  as  he  thinks,  and  we  would  fain  hope,  things  are  tending 
to  a  complete  formation  of  the  social  man  with  an  adequate  capa- 
city of  sympathy,  it  must  happen  by  and  by  that  the  most 
thoughtful  and  judicious  cultivator  of  personal  happiness  will  at 
the  same  time  be  most  serviceable  to  others.  However  this  may 
be,  Mr.  Spencer  has  rendered  a  timely  service  in  exposing  the 
absurdity  of  an  uudiscriminating  disparagement  of  the  pleasurable 
disposition,  and  in  showing  how  valuable  an  element  in  the 
economy  of  life,  individual  and  social,  is  the  instinctive  impulse 
towards  enjoyment. 


INDIAN  FINANCE. 

GREAT  indignation  has  been  aroused  in  India  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Government  to  transfer  a  part  of  its  direct  taxation 
from  a  comparatively  needy  class  of  contributors  to  a  section  of  the 
community  better  able  to  support  the  burden.  Such  a  change  is 
inevitably  denounced  with  more  vigour  and  outspokenness  than 
are  available  for  its  defence.  Those  whom  it  relieves  are  for  the 
most  part  persons  who  accept  the  decrees  of  Government,  whether 
for  better  or  worse,  as  providential  dispensations  which  it  is  in 
vain  to  question,  and  as  to  which  silent  endurance  is  the  wisest 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  touches  the  pockets  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  have  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  make  their  trou- 
bles known,  and  .are  by  no  means  inclined  to  let  their  interests 
suffer  for  want  of  courageous  advocacy.  Indian  journalism  of  the 
more  respectable  and  influential  order  is  closely  allied  with  the 
official  world,  and  reflects  with  undeviating  accuracy  the  feelings 
and  tastes  of  those  from  whom  it  draws  its  inspiration,  and  on 
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whoso  patronage  it  depends.    The  English  merchants,  too,  at  the 
Presidency  towns  have  no  difficulty  in  stirring  the  sympathies  and 
guiding  the  convictions  of  writers  whose  interests  are  in  many  par-  . 
ticulars  identical  with  their  own.    The  consequence  is  that  every  J 
measure  which  imposes  on  the  official  or  mercantile  classes  a  larger 
share  in  the  taxation  of  the  country  is  denounced  hy  the  Indian  press 
with  a  vehement  unanimity  which  an  inexperienced  observer  would 
be  tempted  to  value  at  more  than  its  true  worth.    It  implies  really 
nothing  more  thau  the  natural  pang  which  every  conscious  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  treasury  occasions ;  and  its  political  importance  is 
certain  to  be  exaggerated  because  we  hear  nothing  of  the  silent 
millions  whose  opinion,  were  they  capable  of  expressing  it,  could 
not  fail  to  be  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  transfers  a  portion  of  | 
the  burden  of  taxation  to  sturdier  shoulders  than  their  own. 

The  reasons,  however,  assigned  by  the  Finance  Minister  for  the  j 
proposed  change  .\re  sufficiently  obvious  and  weighty  to  carry  con-  j 
viction  to  any  mind  not  blinded  by  self-interested  vexation.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Indian  Exchequer 
stood  in  need  of  an  additional  two  millions  in  order  to  provide  J 
the  necessarv  margin  for  outlay  on  the  relief  of  famine-stricken  | 
populations  and  other  occasional  expenses.  Part  of  this  sum  was  to  j 
be  provided  by  administrative  economies,  and  part  by  direct  tax- 
ation imposed  on  the  classes  especially  concerned — namely,  the  agri- 
cultural and  mercantile.  The  justice  of  this  arrangement  was 
shown  to  depend  on  the  fact  that,  while  the  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  affected  by  a  famine  involves  the  Government  in 
heavy  expenditure,  thoso  portions  of  it  which  do  not  suffer  at  such 
a  time  make  abnormal  profits  from  the  rise  of  prices,  and  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  commercial  classes  benefit  considerably  from  the  quick- 
ened activity  of  the  grain  trade  which  a  famine  provokes.  The  famine, 
for  instance,  which  prevailed  three  yearsago  in  Southern  and  Western 
India  was  accompanied  by  an  almost  unprecedented  degree  of 
prosperity  in  Bengal ;  altogether,  the  net  profits  on  grain  imported 
into  the  famine  districts  from  other  parts  of  India  were  estimated 
at  upwards  of  six  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recipients  of 
fixed  incomes  invariably  suffer  from  hiirh  prices,  and  these  were 
accordingly  exempted  from  the  tax.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  of 
the  various  provinces,  that  the  impost,  though  necessarily  un- 
popular, has  produced  nothing  approaching  to  political  discontent, 
and  that  the  hardships  necessarily  incidental  to  its  collection  are 
so  far  under  control  that  in  some  parts  of  India — Bombay  and  the 
Punjab,  for  instance — the  local  authorities  consider  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  law  to  be  necessary.  The  incidence  of  the 
tax,  however,  as  proved  by  two  years'  experience,  showed  that  it 
needed  readjustment.  It  was  so  framed  as  to  reach  incomes  of 
20.'.  in  the  "North-West  Provinces,  Oudh,  and  Madras,  and  of  lol. 
in  the  rest  of  India,  the  rate  being  limited  to  a  maximum  of  ii 
per  cent.  This  arrangement  has  realized  the  expectations  of  the 
Government  in  producing  870,000/.,  and  the  larger  part  of  this 
sum  has  been  assessed  .and  collected  without  difficulty  or  objec- 
tion ;  a  portion  of  it,  however,  has  been  paid  by  a  class  of  con- 
tributors too  numerous  and  too  petty  to  be  proper  objects  of  direct 
taxation.  The  tax  has  fallen,  it  is  estimated,  on  a  million  per- 
sons whose  incomes  range  between  10/.  and  25Z.  per  annum,  and 
whose  aggregate  contribution  is  only  240,000/.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  collection  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  sums  of  less 
than  five  shillings  from  a  million  contributors  is  a  fiscal  operation 
open  to  many  grave  objections  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  po- 
litical expediency.  The  result  achieved  is  ludicrously  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  trouble  of  achievement  and  the  annoyance  inflicted. 
It  may  be  that,  as  Sir  John  Strr.chey  asserts,  a  tradesman  in  India 
with  an  income  of  10/.  per  annum  commands  more  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  than  a  man  enjoying  five  or  six  times  a3 
much  in  England.  But  such  a  man  is  certainly  far  more  liable  to 
oppression  than  his  English  counterpart,  and  the  oppression  in- 
variably practised  by  petty  officials  is  one  of  the  great  administra- 
tive difficulties  for  which  the  Indian  Government  has  to  make 
allowance.  An  official  who  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  collecting 
five  shillings  for  the  Government  is  certain  to  levy  a  contribution  for 
himself.  Complaints  of  extortion  have  been  numerous,  and,  there 
is  excellent  reason  for  supposing,  well  deserved.  On  the  whole, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government  has  consulted  alike 
prudence  and  humanity  in  exempting  this  million  of  petty  contri- 
butors and  resolving  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  240,000/.  which  the 
exemption  will  cost,  but  which  financial  necessities  made  it  impos- 
sible to  forego.  Henceforward  25/.  per  annum  will  be  the  minimum 
commercial  income  liable  to  assessment. 

The  loss  incurred  by  this  surrender  of  revenue  has  been  made 
good  by  an  expedient  for  which  public  opinion  had  already  pre- 
pared the  way.  Great  exception  had  been  taken  to  the  exemption 
of  officials  from  the  tax,  and  the  mercantile  bodies  in  the  several 
Presidency  towns  had  openly  protested  against  the  selfishness  of 
the  Government  in  refusing  to  allow  its  servants  to  share  the 
annoyance  of  direct  taxation  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
best  apology  for  the  exemption  was  that  the  fall  of  exchange  had 
at  the  very  moment  deprived  European  officials  of  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  income  to  which  they  supposed  themselves  entitled,  and 
which  they  had  till  within  recent  years  enjoyed.  This  excuse  is 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  avail,  and  all  officials,  except  military 
officers,  enjoying  incomes  of  120/.  per  annum  or  upwards,  will 
contribute  on  the  same  scale  as  the  mercantile  classes.  In  the 
case  of  military  officers  the  assessable  minimum  willbe  500/.  Another 
questionable  exclusion  will  be  abolished.  Hitherto  the  maximum 
payable  on  the  largest  incomes  has  varied  from  20/.  in  Bombay  to 
Zol.  in  Madras ;  the  effect  has,  of  course,  been  to  leave  a  con- 


siderable fraction  of  all  the  larger  incomes  practically  untaxed,  and 
to  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  com- 
munity. This  ill  advised  and  unmeaning  distinction  will  now  be 
swept  away,  and  the  largest  incomes  will  bo  assessed  to  their  full 
amount  at  the  same  rate  as  the  rest.  The  general  result  will,  Sir 
John  Strachoy  informed  the  Council,  be"  to  transfer  to  about  thirty 
live  thousand  persons — three-fifths  of  whom  are  more  or  less 
highly  paid  officials — the  greater  portion  of  the  burden  now  borne 
by  upwards  of  a  million  traders,  who,  if  not  actually  poor,  belong 
at  any  rate  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community. '  The  change 
will  no  doubt  give  widespread  relief,  and  will  at  any  rate  render 
pointless  the  sarcasms  which  English  critics  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  directing  at  an  Exchequer  whoso  solvency  depends  on 
petty  exactions  levied  on  incomes  of  4s.  per  week. 

Sir  John  Strachey  not  unnaturally  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  several  important  misconceptions,  which  the 
violent  and  inaccurate  language  of  irresponsible  writers  has  ren- 
dered unfortunately  prevalent.  Iu  the  first  place  he  asserted  the 
substantial  soundness  of  Indian  finance.  "  I  feel  satisfied,"  he  said, 
"  that  India  will  be  able  to  bear  her  own  proper  burdens ;  I  see 
much  that  is  encouraging  and  satisfactory  in  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  her  finances,  and  no  cause  whatever  for  despondency." 
This  language  contrasts  strangely  with  the  demonstrations  of 
national  insolvency  with  which  Mr.  Hyndman  and  others  have  ren- 
dered English  readers  familiar ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not 
employed  by  the  Financial  Minister  without  meaning,  and  there  is 
much  in  the  figures  of  the  Indian  balance-sheet  which  favours  the 
same  encouraging  view.  India  has,  during  the  last  four  years,, 
passed  through  a  combination  of  difficulties  grave  enough  to 
embarrass  the  most  powerful  exchequer,  and  she  has  met  the  crisis 
in  a  manner  which  speaks  well  for  her  resources.  A  famine  of  un- 
exampled duration  and  severity  has  impoverished  several  provinces, 
and  cost  the  Government  ten  millions  in  relief;  the  depreciation 
of  silver  has  involved  a  loss  of  eleven  millions  more,  and. 
the  frontier-war  has  unfortunately  to  be  added  to  the  other  sources 
of  exceptional  expenditure.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  the  increase 
of  national  indebtedness  is,  with  an  inconsiderable  exception,  due 
solely  to  investments  in  Productive  Works  on  which  the  Government 
entered  after  ample  deliberation,  and  which  are  already  in  many 
instances  practically  demonstrating  the  sagacity  of  their  designers. 
The  indebtedness  of  India  has,  it  is  true,  been  increased  since 
1 S73  by  27  millions,  but  during  the  same  period  25  h  millions  have 
been  spent  on  productive  works,  and  144  millions  on  famine;  the 
whole  of  the  relief  expense  accordingly,  except  1^  millions,  may 
be  regarded  as  having  been  met  out  of  current  income.  Leaving 
the  loan  side  of  the  account  apart,  the  balance  sheet  of  ordinary 
expenditure  is  equally  reassuring.  The  twelve  years  ending 
March  1879  show  a  total  deficit  of  ij  millions — no  discreditable 
result  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  one  of  those  twelve  years  no 
less  than  S2  millions  was  spent  in  famine  relief,  and  that  during 
the  same  period  45  millions  have  been  laid  out  in  "  ordinary 
public  works,-'  which,  though  not  classed  in  the  accounts  as  "  pro- 
ductive," conduce  no  less  effectually  to  the  material  well-being  of 
the  country.  Such  a  state  of  things,  no  doubt,  leads  the  Finance 
Minister  to  complain,  with  some  vehemence,  of  the  misunderstand- 
ings and  misrepresentations  to  which  Indian  finance  is  so  constantly 
exposed.  Political  animosity,  no  doubt,  is  easily  misled  by 
figures  which  appear  to  afford  material  for  demonstration ;  and 
assertions  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  to  a  Midlothian  audience, 
that  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  Conservative  Adminis- 
tration of  India  was  10  millions  higher  than  that  of 
Liberal  Viceroys,  would  almost  justify  a  charge  of  intentional  un- 
fairness. Six  millions,  it  was  at  once  pointed  out,  were  added 
to  either  side  of  the  account  in  1S77  by  the  exclusion  of  the  ex- 
penditure and  income  of  the  guaranteed  railways,  and  another 
million  by  the  State  railways.  Similar  explanations  might  no 
doubt  explain  away  the  main  portion  of  the  increase,  to  which 
Mr.  Forster  called  attention  in  his  speech  at  Leeds,  from  20 
millions  of  taxation  in  1840  to  64^  millions  in  1879.  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  his  address  to  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, alleged  with  some  confidence  that  the  real  increase 
of  taxation  does  not  amount  to  more  than  five  millions.  The 
assertion  may  be  true,  but  the  inquiry  with  which  Mr.  Forster 
retorts  demands  a  more  exact  and  detailed  explanation  than 
Mr.  Hunter's  summary  statement  affords.  How  is  it,  Mr. 
Forster  asks,  that  the  land  revenue  has  increased  from  12^ 
millions  to  22,  and  how  much  of  this  apparent  increase  is  due 
to  the  form  of  the  accounts  ?  The  answer,  as  indicated  by 
Indian  statistics,  would  seem  to  be  that  the  taxable  area  has  in- 
creased from  620,000  square  miles  to  863,000,  and  that  heavy 
charges  on  revenue,  amounting  apparently  to  five  millions,  have,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  guaranteed  railways,  been  entered  on  either  side  of 
the  account.  The  enhanced  land  revenue  clue  to  the  extension 
of  canal  irrigation  would  occasion  a  still  further  increase.  Thii 
details  of  such  explanations,  however,  can  bo  supplied  only  bv 
experts;  and  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Hunter,  or  some  other 
official  with  similar  advantages,  would  trace  the  course  of 
Indian  taxation,  and  show  how  the  taxpayer  of  the  present  day 
is  circumstanced  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  class  at 
other  periods  of  British  administration. 
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SUNDAY. 

npiIERE  are  probably  few  words  which  recall  a  greater  variety 
i-  of  associations  in  different  minds  than  Sunday.  To  a  great 
extent  our  Sundays  are  the  keynotes  of  our  lives.  To  some  of  us  j 
they  are  known  chiefly  as  the  occasions  on  which  our  amusements 
are  curtailed,  while  to  others  they  are  days  of  welcome  rest.  A 
bore  to  the  few  and  a  relief  to  the  many,  the  Sunday  is  of  all 
days  of  the  week  that  which  is  the  most  loved  and  the  most 
hated;  to  everybody  it  is  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  while 
the  other  six  days  may  generally  be  regarded  as  mere  ac- 
quaintances. The  religious  aspect  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
is  by  no  means  that  which  is  most  striking  to  nine  people  out  of 
ten.  To  know  that  he  will  have  no  work  to  do  on  that  day; 
to  feel  that  his  hours  will  be  completely  at  bis  own  disposal ; 
to  be  certain  that  he  will  not  have  to  catch  a  train  and  (if  he 
lives  in  London)  that  he  cannot  receive  a  letter,  is  to  one  man 
llio  nearest  conceivable  approach  to  earthly  felicity  ;  while  to  awake 
to  the  appalling  reality  that  for  twenty-four  hours  he  can  neither 
hunt,  shoot,  iish,  nor  go  to  races,  and  that  he  can  only  play 
billiards  at  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  a  Sabbath-breaker,  is  utter 
misery  to  another.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  street  No.  i  re- 
jects with  satisfaction  on  Sunday  morning  that  he  will  not  be 
obliged  to  swallow  a  hurried  breakfast  and  rush  off  to  the  law- 
courts  ;  No.  2  has  an  unpleasant  consciousness  that  he  has  got  to 
hear  a  sermon ;  and  No.  3  has  made  up  his  mind  to  the  un- 
grateful task  of  a  long  morning  at  his  accounts.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  people  who  obstinately  refuse  to  enjoy  themselves  on 
Sunday ;  nor  does  their  self-imposed  abstinence  from  pleasure 
proceed  from  re!ig:ou3  motives.  They  regard  Sunday  pleasure- 
taking  as  something  worse  than  a  sin.  To  enjoy  yourself  on 
Sunday  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  some  business  prevents  your 
doing  so  on  other  days  ;  it  is  therefore  somewhat  vulgar,  and  to 
be  vulgar  is  of  course  far  worse  than  to  be  wicked.  The  fashion 
of  never  appearing  in  a  private  carriage  in  London  on  a  Sunday 
is  one  which  we  thoroughly  commend,  and  we  should  heartily 
i  egret  its  discontinuance  ;  at  the  same  time  we  confess  we  arc  so 
uncharitable  as  to  believe  that  this  praiseworthy  custom  does  not 
in  the  majority  of  cases  owe  its  origin  to  a  desire  to  "  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  Day."  A  great  many  people  put  themselves  to  the  incon- 
venience of  dispensing  with  their  carriages  on  a  day  when  cabs 
are  exceptionally  scarce,  not  to  enable  their  servants  to  go  to 
church,  or  to  avoid  an  infraction  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  but 
because  they  would  not  like  to  have  it  supposed  by  any  one  who 
might  see  them  in  their  carriages  that  they  had  worked  hard 
all  the  week,  and  were  taking  a  little  fresh  air  on  their  only 
available  holiday.  The  prevalent  horror  in  good  society  of  such  a 
disgrace  is  a  boon  to  thousands  of  coachmen  and  grooms.  On 
Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays  well-bred  people  persistently  endeavour 
to  be  miserable,  and  if  the  English  take  their  pleasures  sadly,  the 
examples  of  this  are  rather  among  the  higher  than  among  the  lower 
classes.  Not  very  long  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
certain  times  it  is  considered  what  is  termed  "  good  form  "  to 
have  lost  money,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  certain  days 
on  which  it  is  thought  good  form  to  be  dismal.  The  laudable 
cause  of  our  voluntary  misery  is  that  on  these  days  the  vulgar 
majority  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  leisure  to  be  happy.  There- 
fore Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays,  which  to  us  represent  the 
Holidays  of  Obligation  of  Ronian  Catholic  countries,  are  most 
odious  to  "  everybody  worth  knowing." 

We  have  no  wish  to  criticize  the  various  theological  aspects 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
religious  value  of  this  or  that  standard  of  "  Sabbath  "  observ- 
ance ;  it  is  more  within  our  province  to  remark  that  the  modus 
Vivendi  of  different  families  on  that  day  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  British  life.  There  are  still  a  few  of  the 
old  Evangelical  families  remaining  in  which  Sunday  is  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  traditions  of  that  particular  school.  On 
Saturday  evening  all  secular  books  and  newspapers  are  carefully 
put  out  of  sight,  and  replaced  by  Sunday  books  and  religious 
magazines.  The  Evangelical  Sunday  is  comparatively  a  late 
Sunday  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  seldom  any  getting  up  for  early 
services.  When  the  members  of  the  family  assemble  for  their 
domestic  devotions  they  appear  with  Sunday  faces  as  well  as 
Sunday  clothes.  Where  there  is  a  Sunday  post,  the  letters  are 
laid  carefully  away  until  Monday.  At  breakfast  there  is  a  con- 
spicuous absence  of  all  freshly-made  bread  or  other  luxuries  which 
would  entail  any  unnecessary  work  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  Good 
books  are  read  in  the  drawing-room  till  it  is  time  to  get  ready  for 
church,  and  on  the  way  thither  the  tone  of  the  conversation  is 
.strictly  religious;  but  it  is  not  considered  edifying  to  talk  much 
on  any  subject  when  going  to  the  place  of  worship.  When  the 
service  is  over,  a  rapid  retreat  is  made  from  the  church,  hand- 
shaking and  talking  at  the  porch  being  considered  most  objection- 
able, if  not  a  downright  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  Then  comes  a 
meal.  There  is  something  curious  about  this  meal,  according  to 
the  hours  of  service  at  the  church.  Either  it  is  an  early  dinner, 
at  which  it  is  necessary  to  eat  enough  to  sustain  nature  until 
some  abnormally  late  hour  after  the  long  and  many  devotions 
of  the  day  are  concluded,  or  else  it  is  the  prelude  to  a  dinner 
at  an  unusually  early  hour.  In  the  latter  case,  after  an 
afternoon  spent  at  church,  at  the  Sunday  School,  or  in  read- 
ing good  books,  dinner  is  served  at  perhaps  five  o'clock. 
The  devotees  are  not  hungry,  but  of  course  they  must  eat, 
although  the  viands  put  before  them  are  not  specially  inviting, 
1  are  having  been  taken  with  regard  to  their  preparation  "  to  save 


the  servants  trouble."    An  unpalatable  dinner  in  the  middle  cf  the 

afternoon  is  scarcely  a  good  preparation,  physically  speaking,  foi 
an  hour  and  a  halt's  attendance  at  church.  On  the  return  home 
indigestion  is  scarcely  over,  so  to  speak,  before  hunger  begins,  and 
a  nondescript  meal,  with  some  more  religious  reading,  winding 
up  with  family  prayers,  ends  the  day,  when  our  martyrs  go  to 
bed,  to  dream  of  Sunday  meals  at  Sunday  hours. 

People  who  are  in  the  habit  of  staying  in  many  different  houses  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
Sundajr  observances.  We  know  families  in  which  a  general  visit 
to  the  stables  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  hunters  dressed  is  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  day,  while  in  others  a  direct 
adjournment  from  morning  church  to  the  dog  kennels  is  a  regular- 
part  of  the  religio  loci.  There  are  houses  at  which  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  is  far  from  being  rigid,  whose  masters  have 
nevertheless  some  one  little  rule  to  which  they  adhere  with 
undeviating  strictness.  They  object  to  Sunday  callers,  or  they 
will  tolerate  only  cold  luncheons,  or  they  will  on  no  account 
permit  music  in  their  houses  during  the  holy  day.  Excellent  as 
their  reasons  may  be  for  such  regulations,  the  observer  is  not  the 
less  struck  by  the  inconsistency  of  their  other  Sabbath  practices 
with  these  solitary  attempts  at  perfection.  We  know  houses 
in  which  there  are  no  family  prayers  during  the  week,  but  in 
which  the  members  assemble  on  Sunday  evenings,  after  two 
services  in  church,  for  long  devotions  and  a  sermon  read  by 
the  head  of  the  household.  Sunday  evenings  arc  usually,  how- 
ever, the  merriest  when  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
church-going  during  the  day,  and  they  are  often  very  pleasant  and 
bright  in  country  rectories.  To  our  mind  the  most  agreeable 
manner  of  spending  a  Sunday  evening  is  not  to  listen  to  young 
ladies  singing  a  succession  of  hymns.  We  are  great  admirers  of 
hymns,  but  hearing  one  hymn  after  another  for  a  length 
of  time  is  like  drinking  glass  after  glass  of  liqueur.  It 
is  possible  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  chanting  of  a  long 
succession  of  psalms ;  but  the  prettiest  hymn  tunes  soon  begin 
to  pall  upon  the  ear;  nor  are  we  reconciled  to  them  by  the 
frequent  exclamation  of  some  of  the  audience  that  "  that  is  lovely." 
Next  to  the  exceeding  sadness  of  many  comic  songs,  the  ex- 
cessively rollicking  character  of  certain  hymn  tunes  is  distressing, 
and  one  must  be  in  a  very  exceptional  condition  of  mind  and 
body  to  appreciate  a  large  dose  of  either.  Of  the  two,  perhaps 
even  a  protracted  spell  of  hymn-singing  is  preferable  to  a  bout  of 
improving  games,  which  form  the  recognized  Sunday  evening  en- 
tertainment in  some  houses.  To  be  made  to  sit  at  a  table  with  pre- 
cocious children  fresh  from  the  school-room,  and  then  to  be  required 
to  answer  awkward  questions  about  dates,  kiu^s,  and  dynasties,  is 
not  an  amusement  at  all  to  our  taste.  Far  better  than  this  was 
the  venerable  old  Sunday  game  known  as  Noah's  Ark,  which  is 
now  apparently  defunct.  Between  advanced  churchmen,  who 
find  nothing  distinctly  Catholic  to  attract  them  in  Noah's  Ark,  and 
advanced  thinkers  who  look  upon  the  story  on  which  it  is  based  as 
even  more  childish  than  the  toy,  poor  Noah's  Ark  seems  to  have 
fallen  between  two  stools,  and  we  rarely,  if  ever,  see  children  in 
these  days  occupied  in  poising  the  wooden  animals  in  pairs  upon 
their  broken  legs.  The  old  game  has,  we  fear,  gone  the  way  of 
Sandford  and  Morton,  birch  rods,  and  black  draughts,  to  be  re- 
placed by  Alice  in  Wonderland,  model  steam-engines,  and  children's 
balls. 

There  are  few  questions  connected  with  Sunday  on  which  the 
average  Englishman  is  more  at  error  than  in  his  idea  of  the  observ- 
ance, or  rather  non-observance,  of  the  day  by  Roman  Catholics. 
The  popular  notions  on  this  point  are  principally  based  on  the 
experience  derived  from  hurried  tours  on  the  Continent.  The 
holders  of  these  notions  might  be  rather  astonished  if  they  were 
to  discover  the  extreme  strictness  of  the  rules  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  certain  matters  connected  with  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
although  on  others  there  is  considerable  laxity  ;  and  they  might 
be  even  more  surprised  if  they  were  aware  of  the  amount  of  church- 
going,  from  early  morning  onwards,  which  is  undergone  on 
Sunday  by  a  tolerably  devout  Roman  Catholic. 

We  have  purposely  left  unnoticed  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
subject,  which  concerns  us  here  only  because  to  the  observer  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  English  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  food 
for  reflection.  It  is  certain  that  the  English  Sunday  is  unlike 
the  Sunday  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant;  but,  for  all  that,  we  are  on  the  whole  disinclined  to 
quarrel  with  it. 


BOOKBINDING. 

f|"UIE  art  of  bookbinding  is  not  in  England  a  very  popular  one. 
JL  We  are  a  practical  people,  and,  among  other  practical  here- 
sies, are  convinced  that  books  are  made,  first  to  be  read,  and  next 
to  be  forgotten.  The  modern  institution  of  large  circulating 
libraries  has  increased  the  force  of  this  belief.  No  one  buys  new 
books,  because  Mr.  Mudie  takes  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred"  copies 
of  a  popular  work  (and  who  wishes  to  study  works  that  are  not 
popular  ?),  and  lets  these  out  to  the  world  during  the  period  of  the 
author's  success.  When  the  volumes  lose  their  freshness,  it  is 
supposed  that  they  descend  to  rural  circulating  libraries,  after 
which  their  fortunes  can  no  longer  be  traced.  Their  place  is 
occupied  by  newer  novels,  histories,  and  descriptions  of  travel,  and 
of  the  manners  of  distinguished  or  notorious  persons.  There  is 
some  good  in  this  system  ;  for  no  private  library  could  contain  all 
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the  books  that  are  read  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  Indies  of  in- 
quiring mind.  Men,  of  course,  do  not  read  at  all,  but  derive  their 
knowledge  of  contemporary  literature  from  conversation  with 
women. 

As  no  one  can  hope  to  possess  all  the  new  books  that  are  talked 
about,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so  ("  which,"  as  Euclid  snappishly 
says,  "  is  absurd  "),  the  art  of  bookbinding  is  likely  to  decline.  Its 
end  is  to  preserve  books,  and  to  preserve  modern  books  is  the  last 
thing  that  we  want  to  do.  There  was  a  French  literary  man  in 
1794,  a  great  reader,  who  always  began  by  stripping  the  leather 
covers  off  the  work  he  was  busy  with,  and  throwing  them  out  of 
the  window.  Morocco  leather,  he  said,  was  an  insult  to  a  Re- 
publican •,  what  had  a  citizen  to  do  with  the  gilding  of  Le  Gascon 
or  Derorne,  the  trappings  of  an  effete  aristocracy  ?  And  this  ascetic 
was  not  wholly  in  the  wrong.  No  one  can  comfortably  use  a 
gorgeously  bound  book  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  hard  study. 
One  wants  to  keep  a  book  open  at  several  places,  and  it  is  natural 
to  thrust  a  pipe  into  one  place,  a  pencil  into  another,  a  pen 
charged  with  ink  into  a  third,  while  an  absorbed  student  is  apt  to 
use  tly-leaves  for  cigar  lights.  Now  to  the  bibliophile  a  fly-leaf  is 
often  worth  ten  or  twenty  pounds.  Working  men  of  letters  will 
therefore  feel  not  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary 
monster  who  stripped  books  of  their  beautiful  old  bindings.  Still 
even  working-men  of  letters  (unless  they  are  "  slovenly  iu  their 
whole  procedure,"  as  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti  in 
water-colour)  will  admit  that  French  and  German  books  at  least 
are  the  better  for  being  bound.  If  left  in  their  original  stitched 
■condition,  they  fall  to  pieces  in  a  week  ;  indeed  the  German  books 
fall  to  pieces  in  an  hour.  For  them  one  form  of  ordinary  binding, 
in  buckram,  is  almost  essential,  and  is  a  great  saving  of  trouble, 
temper,  and  expense.  But  we  are  anxious  to  speak  of  higher 
things,  of  the  binding  which  the  trade  calls  "  extra." 

While  ordinary  readers  and  toilsome  authors  leave  books  once 
read  to  their  fate,  there  exists  a  small  class  of  amateurs  who  love 
to  see  their  libraries  well  clothed.  This  class  is  increasing,  though 
many  virtuous  people  denounce  their  taste.  We  have  recently 
known  critics  go  out  of  their  way  to  rave  against  books  which 
were  printed  on  good,  durable  paper,  and  in  a  long  list  of  the 
offences  of  the  wicked  we  have  seen  it  observed  that  "  they  bind 
their  books  in  antique  vellum  with  uncut  edges."  For  the  in- 
struction of  profligates  of  this  sort  (may  they  soon  lose  their 
passion  for  vellum Mr.  Zaehnsdorff,  an  excellent  practical  autho- 
rity, has  published  a  very  workmanlike  book  {The.  Art  of  Book- 
binding. George  Bell  and  Sons).  Mr.  Zaehnsdorff  begins  with  a  brief 
history  of  his  art.  We  need  not  go  back  with  him  to  the  Assyrians, 
or  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  modern  binding  is  scarcely  older  than  the 
invention  of  printing.  The  Aldi,  and  other  great  printers,  had 
many  ornaments,  cuh-tle-lnmpc,  Jleurons,  and  chapter-headings, 
which  they  transferred  to  the  leather  covers  of  the  works 
they  published.  In  France  the  famous  printer,  Geoff'roy  Tory, 
even  had  his  mark  (a  broken  pipkin)  copied  on  the  bindings  of  his 
books.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  morocco  was  introduced, 
the  arts  of  the  printer  and  of  the  bir.uer  were  "differentiated," 
and  extremely  beautiful  "tools"  (fers)  were  cut  to  meet  the 
■demands  of  amateurs.  The  forms  stamped  on  the  leather  retained 
their  old  contours  ;  but  they  were  lightened,  they  were  no  longer 
tilled  up  with  dead  gold,  the  mere  outlines  were  gilded.  The 
illustrious  Groiier's  bindings  are  decorated  with  bold  lines  (a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  style)  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns,  and 
intermixed  with  light  sprays  in  the  new  manner.  A  good 
example  is  copied,  by  a  photographic  process,  in  Mr.  Zaehnsdorlf's 
book  (plate  ii.)  It  is  certainly  a  marvel  of  decorative  design, 
aud  somewhat  recalls  the  decoration  of  Pompeian  door-panels, 
which,  by  the  way,  might  supply  "  motives  "  for  modern  binders 
of  classics  of  the  silver  age. 

The  bindings  of  Diana  of  Poictiers,  of  Henri  II.,  and  of 
Henri  III.  are  very  characteristic.  These  great  people  were  not 
satisfied  with  unmeaning  decorations.  They  had  their  emblems 
introduced  on  the  covers  of  their  books— the  bow  and  quiver,  the 
•crescent  of  Diana;  the  intertwined  //  and  D;  while  for  the  pious 
Henri  III.  figuies  of  the  Crucifixion  were  stamped,  emblems  of 
mortality,  tears  (with  long  curly  tails),  and  edifying  mottoes.  As 
.a  reaction,  perhaps,  from  this  severity,  the  seventeenth-century 
binders  adopted  a  style  of  almost  fantastic  fineness.  This  manner,  in 
which  the  delicate  gilt  lines  and  dots  seem  to  lose  themselves,  like 
the  threads  in  lace,  is  called  a  In  Fanfare.  Like  the  custom  of 
*'  Borough  English,"  these  decorations  owe  their  name  to  an  acci- 
dent. Charles  Nodier,  that  great  collector  of  the  last  generation, 
had  a  book  called  Fanfare,  which  Thouvtniu  bound  for  him  in 
this  manner.  Le  Gascon  improved  on  this  style,  both  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  tools  and  his  incomparably  ingenious  arrangement  of 
effects.  But  the  fashion  of  embossing  arras  on  bindings,  which 
came  in  under  Louis  XIV.,  rather  injured  the  decorative  side  of 
the  art.  These  blazons  needed  no  special  skill,  but  they  are  now 
valued  at  exorbitant  prices,  because  they  prove  that  the  book  they 
adorn  is  a  relic  of  some  famous  library — Mazarin's  first  collec- 
tions, or  Colbert's,  or  d*Hoym's,  or  that  of  Longepierre,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Greek  bucolic  poets.  Even  the  arms  of  Mme.  du 
Barry,  still  more  those  of  Mine,  de  Pompadour,  raise  some  fifty 
times  the  price  of  a  book.  In  the  eighteenth  century  ornamental 
figures  of  birds  and  flowers  became  common,  and  Padeloup  ex- 
celled in  mosaics  of  various  colours  of  morocco.  Derome's  decora- 
tion is  thought  heavy  and  clumsy  by  MM.  Michel  (authors 
of  a  tract  on  the  subject  published  by  MM.  Morgand  et  Fatout), 
but  Mr.  Zaehnsdorff  recognizes  an  improvement  in  mechanical 
accuracy  and  solidity.    Under  the  Empire  Bozeriau  bound  books 


in  the  taste  of  the  Empire,  which  was  ghastly,  and  is  well  known 
in  the  bastard  Roman  furniture  of  the  period.  Our  English  Roger 
Payne  had  a  heavy  hand  at  ornament  (in  our  opinion),  but  his 
work  was  so  stout  and  permanent  that  "  roads  might  have  been 
paved  with  it." 

Modern  binding  has  been  brought  to  technical  perfection  by  the 
immortal  Trautz-Bauzonnet,  Lortic,  aud  other  Frenchmen.  Mr. 
Zaehnsdorff  patriotically  disputes  the  French  pre-eminence.  Yet 
even  he  cannot  but  admit  the  French  skill  in  ornament.  As  to 
solidity,  that  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  process  called  battage,  or 
beating,  thus  described : — 

The.  object  of  beating  or  rolling  is  to  make  the  book  as  solid  as  possible. 
For  beating,  a  stone  or  iron  slab,  used  as  a  bed,  and  a  heavy  hammer  arc 
necessary.  The  stone  or  iron  must  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  should  be 
bedded  with  great  solidity.  I  have  in  use  an  iron  bed  about  two  feet 
square,  fitted  into  a  strongly-made  box,  tilled  with  sand,  with  a  wooden 
cover  10  the  iron  when  not  in  use.  The  hammer  should  be  somewhat  bell- 
shaped,  and  weigh  about  ten  pounds,  with  a  short  handle  made  to  fit  the 
hand. 

Now  the  French  boast  that  only  one  man  in  the  world  can 
"  beat,"  and  that  he  is  in  the  atelier  of  Trautz-Bauzonnet.  A 
machine  has  been  introduced  to  roll  books  instead  of  "beating" 
them.  Yet  even  this  is  not  the  most  nefarious  machine  of  a  mechani- 
cal age.  Another  horrid  instrument  stitches  books  (for  cloth 
binding)  with  steel  wire.  Mr.  Zaehnsdorff  says,  "  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  really  good  books  may  be  sewed  with  it 
to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  first-rate  binder,  who  will  be  baffled 
in  making  good  work  of  books  which  may  have  been  damaged  by 
the  new  invention."  This  process  justifies  what  we  have  said  about 
the  want  of  interest  in  the  permanence  of  modern  books.  The 
steel  wire  is  certain  to  rust  in  course  of  time,  and  so  to  corrode 
the  pages,  which  it  will  never  be  possible  to  rebiud.  Moreover, 
the  wires  often  snap  as  soon  as  the  book  is  used,  and  school  chil- 
dren amuse  themselves  by  extracting  the  steel  stitching  of  their 
primers,  which  naturally  attracts  their  curiosity.  This  suits  pub- 
lishers better  than  parents ;  but  as  far  as  outsiders  can  see  there  is  . 
nothing  else  to  be  said  in  favour  of  steel  stitching. 

We  may  end  with  a  few  words  of  practical  advice  to  persons 
about  to  have  books  bound.  First,  they  must  unceasingly  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  mangling  "  plough  knife  "  with  which  the 
careless  binder  cuts  the  margins  of  books  to  the  quick.  It  is 
better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  books  bound  with  rough  edges 
(though  these  attract  dust)  than  to  have  the  margins  mangled  with 
an  atrocious  cruelty  that  positively  robs  a  book  of  all  pecuniary 
value.  Again,  do  not  send  a  new  book  to  the  binder.  The  sheets 
are  still  damp,  and  print  off  on  their  opposite  neighbours.  Avoid 
vellum  ;  it  dirties  easily :  it  has  no  beauty  (except  in  so  far  as  it 
reminds  the  observer  of  Dutch  cheese,  which  some  think  a  recom- 
mendation), and  very  little  variety  can  be  produced  on  the  surface. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  make  title-piece3  in  leather  adhere  to  tho 
greasy  surface.  Again,  let  the  decorations  be  appropriate.  Do  not 
have  a  black-letter  romance  of  chivalry  tooled  with  the  flow-ery 
ornament  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nor  dress  Rabelais  in  a 
coat  after  the  fashion  of  Derome.  Lastly,  don't  hurry  the  binder. 
On  one  binding  (the  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Zaehnsdorlf's  book)  that 
artist  expended  seven  months'  labour.  Hasty  work  is  incompatible 
with  good  binding,  and  good  bindings  are  the  best  ornament  of  a 
library. 


HOW  ARMY  COMMISSIONS  ARE  OBTAINED. 

E  lately  offered  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  which  wo 
pointed  out  that  with  us  military  education  was  instituted 
to  appease  one  of  those  spasmodic  popular  clamours  peculiar  to 
the  practical  steady-going  Briton.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  a  system  born  under  such  circumstances  would  be  allowed 
a  fair  trial ;  and  we  pointed  out  that,  as  several  years  had 
elapsed  without  affording  an  opportunity  of  testing  it,  we  are 
now  undergoing  the  inevitable  reaction,  and  the  education  for 
which  we  were  once  loudly  clamouring  in  order  that  our  troops 
might  be  fitted  for  civilized  war  is  in  disgrace  because  we  have 
not  been  uniformly  successful  in  a  war  with  a  tribe  of  savages. 
Let  us  hope  that,  having  successively  passed  through  the  hot 
and  cold  stages  of  the  educational  fit,  we  shall  at  length  settle 
down  into  a  sober  and  rational  frame  of  mind,  and  come  to 
regard  technical  education  for  the  officers  of  our  army  in  its 
proper  light — namely,  not  as  an  eccentric  and  even  foolish  inno- 
vation, but  as  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  and  intelligent  per- 
formance of  duty,  which  in  this  particular  instance  means,  at 
any  rate  on  active  service,  the  safety  of  the  soldier.  Let  us  then 
fir3t  see  how  a  youth  can  obtain  a  commission  in  the  army. 
According  to  the  present  regulations,  candidates  for  first  appoint- 
ments will,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  noted,  be  required  in 
future  to  pass  through  a  course  of  instruction  as  cadets  at  the 
Royal  Military  College.  The  first  step,  then,  is  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  College,  and  this  can  be  effected  in  one  of  three 
ways.  First,  by  passing  a  competitive  examination  before  tho 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  not  more  than  four,  nor  less  than 
two,  of  tho  following  subjects  —namely,  elementary  mathematics, 
English  composition,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  experimental 
I  sciences,  general  and  physical  geography  and  geology,  and  free- 
|  hand  drawing.  Secondly,  a  certain  number  of  cadetships  are* 
annually  allotted  to  graduates  or  students  at  the  principal  Uni- 
versities, the  number  of  cadetships  thus  offered  varying  ac- 
|  cording  to  circumstances,  and  competition  being  resorted  to  ill 
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case  the  number  of  candidates  should  exceed  the  number  of  cadet- 
ships  allotted.  Thirdly,  entrance  to  the  College  may  be  granted  to 
Queen's  cadets,  or  to  honorary  Queen's  cadets,  who  are  sons  of 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marines  that  have  either  been 
killed  in  action  or  died  from  wounds,  sickness,  or  privation  con- 
sequent on  active  service  in  the  held  before  an  enemy;  and  to 
Indian  cadets  who  are  the  sous  of  military  or  civil  servants  of 
the  Indian  Government.  These  three  classes  are  merely  required 
to  pass  a  qualifying  examination  for  admission  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  Commissioners  as  to  their  general  proficiency.  Admission  to 
the  College  having  been  obtained  by  any  of  these  means,  all 
cadets  are  placed  on  the  same  educational  footing,  competition 
ceases,  and  one  year,  including  two  vacations,  is  devoted  to  a 
course  of  technical  instruction  in  the  Queen's  Regulations,  the 
interior  economy  of  regiments,  military  law,  tactics,  fortification, 
military  topography,  drill,  riding,  and  gymnastics.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  course  the  cadets  are  required  to  pass  a  qualifying 
examination  in  the  field  and  on  paper;  those  who  acquit  them- 
selves satisfactorily  become  entitled  to  commissions  as  second 
lieutenants,  and  are  gazetted  to  regiments  in  the  order  in  which 
they  pass. 

The  exceptions  above  referred  to  are  lieutenants  already  holding 
commissions  in  the  militia,  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
regular  army  who  wish  for  promotion.  In  the  first  case,  a  certain 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  army  are  yearly  offered  to  competition 
by  such  subalterns  in  the  militia  as  choose  to  present  themselves ; 
the  examination  being  somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  for 
obtaining  admission  to  the  College.  The  successful  candidates 
are  gazetted  to  the  army  in  the  order  in  which  they  pass.  Finally, 
we  have  the  case  of  non-commissioned  officers  who  wish  to  obtain 
commissions.  These  are  required  by  the  Queen's  Regulations  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  regimental 
school,  which  must  include  English  history  and  general  geo- 
graphy ;  and  they  must  further  pass  an  examination  in  drill,  in- 
terior economy,  and  simple  trench-work. 

Such  are  the  various  ways  in  which  a  commission  may  be  obtained. 
Let  us  now  consider  what  further  educational  tests  are  required. 
Officers  who  have  passed  through  the  College  are,  in  consequence 
of  the  technical  education  they  have  received  there,  exempted 
from  any  further  regular  study.  Officers  who  have  joined  from 
the  militia  and  those  promoted  from  the  ranks,  not  having  re- 
ceived such  technical  training,  are  required  to  pass  through  a  four 
months'  course  of  garrison  instruction,  which  comprises  tactics, 
field  fortification,  topography,  and  military  law.  This  course  is 
followed  by  a  qualifying  examination  similar  to  that  which  con- 
cludes the  course  at  the  College,  after  passing  which  no  further 
regular  study  is  required.  All  subalterns  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  drill  and  the  interior  economy  of  a  company  before  they 
cain  be  promoted  ;  and  captains  to  qualify  for  the  rank  of  major 
must  pass  an  examination  in  the  drill  and  management  of  a  bat- 
talion, and  must  also  renew  their  acquaintance,  though  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  with  tactics,  including  the  combined  action 
of  the  three  arms.  This  system  lias  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  too  much  is  demanded  from  officers  before  they 
join,  or  during  the  first  years  of  their  service,  and  too  little 
afterwards  ;  that  they  are  overworked  at  first,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  complete  idleness  during  the  remainder  of  their  career.  This 
may  be  correct  to  a  certain  extent :  but  here  we  wish  to  dispel  a 
popular  delusion.  Most  civilians  have  an  idea,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  military  novels,  that  a  military  officer's  dutie3  are  con- 
fined to  daily  attendance  at  morning  parade,  varied  by  an  occa- 
sional field  day  or  tour  of  guard.  This  description  might  possibly 
have  applied  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
now.  Regimental  life  has  undergone  great  changes  since  that 
time,  and  regimental  institutions  have  become  so  numerous 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  daily  work  to  be  got 
through  independently  of  purely  official  routine.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  give  our  readers  au  idea  of  the  ordinary  clay's 
work  of  a  captain  or  subaltern  in  command  of  a  company. 
At  about  eight  in  the  morning  the  orderly  corporal  of  the 
company  presents  himself  at  his  officer's  quarters  with  a  batch  of 
papers  for  consideration  and  signature,  such  as  ration  returns, 
passes  or  permits  for  certain  men  to  be  out  that  night  after  tattoo, 
statements  of  offences  committed  on  the  previous  day  by  others, 
requisitions  for  money  from  the  paymaster,  or  for  clothing  or 
necessaries  from  the  quartermaster,  and  returns  of  various 
kinds.  About  ten  o'clock  the  commanding  officer  will  hold 
his  orderly  room,  when  the  defaulters  are  disposed  of,  each 
captain  having  to  attend  with  the  men  of  his  own  company', 
to  speak  to  their  character,  and  to  enter  the  punishment  awarded 
in  the  defaulters'  book.  After  this,  the  commanding  officer  may 
wish  to  see  and  consult  with  the  officers  in  general  on  some  point 
of  regimental  interest.  Then  follows  morning  parade,  which  may 
or  may  not  last  till  nearly  one  o'clock.  Plenty  of  work,  however, 
yet  remains.  A  couple  of  men  have  to  be  tried  by  court-martial ; 
the  president  of  the  mess,  the  president  of  the  canteen,  and  of  the 
band,  have  their  accounts  and  duties  to  attend  to  ;  a  rifle  match 
with  a  neighbouring  regiinent  has  to  be  organized,  or  a  cricket 
match  between  the  Eleven  of  the  regiment  and  a  local  team  is  to 
be  settled;  a  committee  has  to  meet  at  the  soldiers'  library,  and  a 
court  of  inquiry  has  to  sit  upon  a  case  of  illegal  absence.  These 
and  many  other  similar  duties,  which  are  entirely  exclusive  of  the 
work  of  the  orderly  officer  and  guard-mounting,  keep  the  officers  of 
a  regiment  pretty  well  engaged  all  the  morning,  and  frequently  far 
into  the  afternoon ;  and  when  the  attenuated  state  of  the  roster, 
owing  to  absentees  at  llythe,  the  Staff  College,  garrisuii  instruction, 


Chatham,  &c,  is  considered,  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the  regi- 
mental officer  of  the  present  day  has  neither  the  sinecure  which 
he  is  popularly  supposed  to  enjoy ^nor  any  extravagant  amount  of 
spare  time  to  devote  to  study.  A  propos  of  the  numerous  institu- 
tions with  which  regiments  nowadays  abound,  involving  the  care 
and  administration  of  money,  we  have  often  wondered  why  ac- 
counts and  book-keeping  are  not  included  in  the  educational  course 
of  young  officers.  Many  excellent  aud  zealous  officers  have  had 
to  make  good  heavy  sums  of  money  lost  through  their  inability  to 
manage  accounts,  and  some  have  even  been  driven  to  sell  their 
commissions  from  the  same  cause. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  that  the  education  of  our  officers 
is  now  carried  far  enough,  provided  it  be  properly  conducted, 
to  satisfy  all  legitimate  demands.  There  was  a  time  when 
an  officer  was  considered  efficient  if  he  knew  his  drill,  and  ac- 
cordingly eternal,  never-changing  drill  formed  his  sole  occu- 
pation. Any  daring  spirit  who  wished  to  go  beyond  this  was 
recommended  by  the  great  captain  of  the  day  to  read  and  re- 
read the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  and  Caesar ;  in  other  words, 
there  was  no  medium  between  mere  goosestep  and  advanced 
tactics  and  strategy.  But  recent  innovations  have  altered  this  ; 
between  these  two  extremes  we  have  now  what  are  known 
as  minor  tactics,  and  if  the  great  majority  of  officers  succeed 
in  mastering  them,  they  have  done  about  as  much  as  is  either 
necessary  or  expedient.  We  do  not  require  an  army  the  subordi- 
nate officers  of  which  can  quote  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  but  cannot 
recognize  on  a  map  the  features  of  the  country  through  which  they 
are  marching.  We  do  not  require  officers  who  can  learnedly  discuss 
the  formation  of  the  celebrated  French  column  at  Wagram,  but 
cannot  tell  what  to  do  with  their  own  company  in  any  given 
moment  of  the  emergencies  so  common  in  modern  war ;  nor 
men  who  can  describe  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  but  are  un- 
able to  post  a  line  of  sentries  along  the  bank  of  a  stream.  Minor 
tactics  are  the  essence  of  modern  war,  and  if  we  possess  a  body  of 
officers  who  have  learned  them,  and  can  apply  them  on  service,  we 
shall  be  fortunate.  The  tendensy  of  the  present  day  is  to  aim  at 
celebrity  at  the  expense  of  real  efficiency;  and  military  education, 
if  carried  too  far,  will  only  serve  to  encourage  this  tendency.  A 
little  knowledge  is  not  always  a  dangerous  thing  in  these  days. 


THE  TICKNOR  LIBRARY,  BOSTON. 

"  rY"^  the  city  of  Boston,  where  I  was  born,  where  I  have  lived 
-L  a  long  and  happy  life,  and  where  I  hope  to  die  " — these  are 
the  opening  words  of  Ticknor's  bequest  to  his  native  city ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  not  mere  formal  words,  but  a  genuine 
expression  of  heartfelt  contentment.  No  one  can  have  read  the 
"  Lite,  Letters,  and  Journals  "  published  three  or  four  years  ago, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  life  of  George  Ticknor 
was  one  of  enviable  happiness.  Its  length,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  only  thing  that  marred  its  felicity ;  for  the  one 
cloud  which  overshadowed  it  was  the  sorrow  inseparable  from  life 
prolonged  beyond  the  average  duration,  the  sorrow  of  surviving. 
He  was  happy  in  his  family  and  happy  in  his  friendships ;  he  en- 
jo}'ed  unbroken  health,  and  wealth  amply  sufficient  for  his  tastes 
and  desires;  and  he  seems  to  have  had,  among  other  gifts,  the 
especially  happy  one  of  winning  and  retaining  the  esteem,  and 
something  more  than  the  esteem,  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact.  To  this  gift  he  was  largely  indebted  for  his 
enjoyment  of  European  society.  A  cultivated  American  has  an 
immense  advantage  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  over  men  of 
other  nationalities.  By  the  very  fact  that  there  are  no  artificial  dis- 
tinctions in  his  own  country,  he  is  invested  with  a  rank  which 
qualifies  him  as  fully  as  the  highest  dignity  or  title  for  any  Old 
World  society,  however  strict  its  code  of  etiquette  may  be.  All 
doors  seem  to  have  been  open  to  Ticknor  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  form  intimate  personal  friendships  in 
quarters  usually  beyond  the  range  of  the  man  of  letters.  One 
of  his  warmest  friends  and  most  frequent  correspondents  to  the 
last  was  the  amiable  and  accomplished  King  John  of  Saxony,  and 
even  Metternich  proved  not  merely  accessible,  but  cordial,  to  the 
American  scholar.  Readers  of  the  volumes  already  referred  to 
will  remember  Ticknor's  modest  estimate  of  his  own  power  of 
making  an  impression  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  friendly  parting 
from  Metternich,  he  says  that  of  course  the  great  statesman  had 
forgotten  his  very  existence  half  au  hour  afterwards  ;  and  how 
completely  this  supposition  was  falsified  a  year  later  by  a  conversa- 
tion between  Metternich  aud  Humboldt,  in  which  the  Prince 
showed  that  he  retained  a  lively  recollection,  not  only  of  Ticknor's 
society,  but  also  of  his  political  sagacity.  But  unquestionably  a  large 
part  of  Ticknor's  happiness  in  life  came  from  his  favourite  pursuit. 
It  is  the  fortune  of  many  a  man  to  succeed  in  a  pursuit  which  is  not 
congenial  to  him,  which  is  either  not  of  his  own  choosing,  or,  if  his 
choice,  proves  on  experiment  to  be  something  very  different  from 
his  ideal,  and  in  which  work,  however  successful,  is  always  more 
or  less  work  against  the  collar ;  and  there  are  many  men  whose 
pursuit  is  thoroughly  congenial,  but  somehow  misses  that  recog- 
nition without  which  no  work  is  ever  wholly  satisfactory.  It  was 
Ticknor's  lot  to  follow  a  pursuit  in  which  labour  was  in  the  highest 
degree  pleasure,  and  in  which  he  had  tho  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  labour  was  recognized  and  honoured  by  all  whose  approval 
was  worth  winning.  For  this  he  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  the  judgment  and  good  sense  of  a  father  who  deserved  to  have 
a  distinguished  son."  It  is  not  every  father  that  would  have 
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yielded  at  once  and  without  remonstrance  to  a  son  who  made  ■ 
choice  of  a  career  so  seemingly  vague  and  unpractical  as  that  of  a  j 
student  and  scholar :  but  Ticknor's  father  did  more  ;  he  gave  not 
only  consent,  but  also  encouragement  and  counsel — a  proof  iu  itself 
of  the  confidence  he  felt  iu  the  soundness  of  his  son's  iustiuct. 

The  library  which  Ticknor  left  to  the  city  of  Boston  grew 
out  of  the  collection  of  books  made  in  preparing  his  Ilittory 
of  Spanish  Literature,  which,  again,  had  its  germ  in  the  lectures 
delivered  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  professorship  at  Harvard. 
As  others  besides  Ticknor  have  shown  —  Washington  Irving, 
Prescott,  and  Longfellow,  for  example — Spain  has  always  had 
a  certain  attraction  for  the  literary  American,  and  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  the  reason.  Spain  is  to  America  in  some  degree  what  the  man 
in  armour,  out  of  whom  the  family  tree  is  represented  as  growing, 
is  sometimes  to  one  of  our  county  families.  He  caunot  be  claimed 
exactly  as  the  founder  of  the  family  ;  the  founder  of  the  family  as 
it  stands  was  the  enterprising  and  prosperous  clothworker  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  the  long-headed  lawyer  of  Elizabeth's 
time,  who  brought  the  broad  acres  together,  planted  the  oaks,  and 
built  the  old  manor-house.  But,  though  the  connexion  may  be 
somewhat  indefinite,  the  man  in  armour  is  a  picturesque  figure 
in  the  family  annals ;  and  there  is  at  any  rate  some  romance 
about  him,  while  the  old  clothworker  is  wholly  utilitarian  and 
prosaic  ;  and  so  in  its  aesthetic  moments  the  family  sentiment 
always  inclines  to  the  Crusader  or  the  comrade  of  the  Con- 
queror. But  Ticknor  had  a  more  rational  motive  than  senti- 
ment to  impel  him  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  Except 
that  of  his  own  language,  it  is  in  many  respects  the  richest  and  most 
varied  literature  in  existence ;  and,  without  any  undue  disparage- 
ment of  the  labours  of  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi,  it  may  be 
said  that,  when  he  entered  upon  it,  the  field  was  an  unoccupied 
one.  With  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi,  it  should  in  justice 
be  remembered,  the  literary  history  of  Spain  was  only  a  part  of  a 
more  comprehensive  work,  and  anything  like  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  was  incompatible  with  the  design.  But, 
besides  this,  they  neither  of  them  had  access  to  the  materials 
requisite  for  the  task.  Bouterwek 's  History  is  unquestionably  a 
meritorious  work  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  its  range  is  very  limited  ;  its 
omissions  extend  not  merely  to  books  and  authors,  but  to  branches 
cf  literature ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  dates,  editions,  and  biblio- 
graphical matters,  it  is  quite  valueless  as  an  authority.  The 
Spanish  portion  of  Sismondi's  Literature  of  Southern  Hktropein  still 
more  superficial,  for  Sismondi  had  even  less  command  of  original 
sources,  and  was  compelled  to  a  great  extent  to  rely  upon  Bouter- 
wek for  his  facts.  This  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  indeed  is  there 
any  occasion  now,  for  dwelling  on  the  merits  of  Ticknor's  History 
of  Spanish  Literature.  It  has  taken  its  place  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  its  original  English,  but  also  in 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  translations,  enriched  in  the  last 
case  by  the  notes  of  Gayangos  and  De  Vedia,  which  have  been  in- 
corporated iu  the  latest  English  editions.  It  may  be  added  to,  and 
it  may  be  corrected,  but  it  will  never  be  superseded,  for  the 
thoroughness  of  Ticknor's  work  has  left  no  room  for  a  successor. 

W  hat  more  than  anything  else,  even  more  than  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  its  criticisms,  impresses  the  reader,  and  gives  authority  to 
the  book,  is  the  evidence  of  unsparing  industry  manifest  on 
almost  every  page.  Even  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  does  not 
show  a  vaster  array  of  books  patiently  read  through  and  digested. 
The  copious  notes,  full  of  bibliographical  details,  which  are 
scattered  through  Ticknor's  three  volumes,  are  in  themselves  a 
proof  of  the  extent  of  the  library  he  used.  Except  Lord  Holland's, 
there  is  no  richer  collection  of  Spanish  books  in  private  hands,  and 
probably  the  British  Museum  and  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna 
are  the  only  public  libraries  that  contain  a  greater  number.  Its 
formation  extended  over  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  may  be  said 
to  date  from  his  boyhood ;  for  its  beginnings  were  a  Fiorian's 
Galatea,  won  as  a  school  prize  in  1S04, and  a  copy  of  the  Ver- 
dussen  Don  Quixote  of  1673,  presented  to  him  by  his  friend  James 
Freeman  in  1806 — volumes  which  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  with 
grateful  veneration  by  generations  to  come  of  American  students. 
Ticknor's,  as  every  Spanish  library  should,  began  with  Cervantes, 
and  apparently  his  tirst  purchase"  was  also  a  Quixote,  bought  at 
Perpignan  in  1S1S,  as  he  was.  according  to  his  own  note,  "just 
•entering  Spain.''  Spain,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  by  no 
means  the  best  quarter  in  which  to  search  for  Spanish  books. 
Ford,  who  was  himself  a  ke<?n  book-hunter  and  knew  all  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Peninsula  thoroughly,  warns  his  brother 
collectors  in  the  "  Handbook  "  against  the  delusion  that  Spanish  \ 
books  are  to  be  readily  picked  up  in  their  own  country.  In  his 
opinion,  a  collector  would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  bringing 
together  a  good  Spanish  library  in  London  than  in  Spain,  and,  as 
far  as  certain  classes  of  books  are  concerned,  he  is  undoubtedly 
quite  right.  Original  or  early  editions  of  old  works  in  the  lighter  \ 
departments  of  Spanish  literature,  poetry,  novels,  the  drama,  and 
particularly  what  the  Spaniards  themselves  call  ''libros  de 
entretenimiento,"  rare  enough  elsewhere,  are  especially  scarce  1 
in  Spain.  It  is  among  books  of  this  class,  on  which  the 
thumbs  of  frequent  readers  fail  heaviest,  that  the  mortality  is 
always  greatest  in  any  country  ;  but  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  editions  were  generally  few  and  small  and 
printed  on  paper  ill  adapted  for  resisting  weir  and  tear,  while  there  1 
were  not  many  libraries  or  collectors  to  offer  an  asylum  to  the 
survivors.  But  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  scarcity  is  no  doubt 
to  be  found  in  the  deliberate  and  wholesale  destruction  which  Cer- 
vantes described  as  nearly  as  he  dared  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Don 
Quixote,  when  priests,  women,  and  pious  folk  conspired  to  rid  the  | 


world  of  mere  mundane  literature,  and  to  leave  a  clear  stage  for  that 
which  the  Church  produced  or  sanctioned.  That  this  is  the  true 
explanation  will  be  apparent  from  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
shelves  of  any  dealer  in  old  books  iu  a  Spanish  city.  The  treasure- 
seeker  will  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  lighting  upon  a  cancionero  or 
picaresque  novel ;  but  he  may  carry  away  with  him  any  amount 
of  theology,  divinity,  or  devotion,  miracles,  sermons,  or  lives  of 
saints,  and  for  the  most  part  in  admirable  preservation.  To  the  lover 
of  true  books  there  is  something  irritating  in  the  good  condition  of 
these  fat,  sleepy  tomes.  But  then  comes  the  consoling  reflection 
that,  if  they  are  clean  and  well  clad,  with  unbroken  backs  and  un- 
smeared  pages,  it  is  because  they  have  never  yet  had  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  man,  woman,  or  child.  There  is  humanity  in  a 
tattered  "  Quixote  "  or  a  dog-eared  "  Crusoe,"  but  none 
about  these  sleek  recluses.  When  Ticknor  began  his  studies 
a  student  of  Spanish  literature  was  almost  dependent  upon  his 
good  fortune  as  a  book-hunter.  The  greater  classics  were  indeed 
obtainable  without  much  difficulty ;  there  was  no  lack  of  editions 
of  the  "  Quixote,"  and  there  were  some  serviceable  reprints  from 
the  presses  of  Saucha,  Villalpando,  and  Repulles  of  Madrid,  and 
Montfort  of  Valencia;  but  for  a  knowledge  of  minor  authors 
and  books  he  had  to  rely  mainly  on  such  waifs  and  strays  as  ho 
could  pick  up.  It  is  different  now  in  Spain.  However  politicians 
may  be  divided  among  themselves,  Spanish  scholars  have  worked 
gallantly  and  cordially  together  in  the  good  cause  of  the  noble 
old  literature  of  their  country,  aud  the  Spanish  student  who  is  not 
a  bibliomane,  a  black-letterist,  or  an  original-edition  man,  and  can 
content  himself  with  modern  type  and  good  paper,  has  now  most 
of  what  is  valuable  in  it  within  his  reach.  Not  to  mention 
other  spirited  enterprises  like  that  of  the  "  Sociedad  de  bibliofilo3 
espanoles,"  there  is  the  grand  series  of  the  Biblioteca  de  autores 
espaTwles,  now  extending  to  about  seventy  large  volumes,  and  con- 
taining a  vast  portion  of  the  literature  of  Spain,  edited  with 
scholarly  care  and  judgment — a  work  which  is  not  only  a  credit  to 
its  own  country,  but  an  example  to  others. 

Ticknor's  object  in  going  to  Spain  was  not,  of  course,  merely  to 
buy  books,  but  also  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  language,  people,  and 
country  :  but  he  had  special  advantages  for  book-collecting.  Conde, 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Arab  Hide  in  Spain,  with  whom  he 
read,  and  other  literary  friends,  gave  him  help  iu  the  search,  and 
it  seems  he  was  occasionally  aided  by  priests  who  knew  and  had 
access  to  the  remoter  lurking-places  of  old  literature — "  rosa  quo 
locorum  sera  moretur."  At  a  later  period  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  who,  besides  thus  aiding  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  library,  has,  by  his  revision  and  many  valuable  notes, 
materially  helped  to  make  the  catalogue  a  trustworthy  authority 
on  Spanish  bibliography.  But  no  doubt  a  large  part  of  the  collection 
was  obtained  outside  of  Spain,  for  up  to  the  year  1S52  Ticknor  had 
friends  and  agents  in  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  elsewhere, 
always  on  the  watch  for  additions  to  it ;  and  such  was  their  acti- 
vity that  we  are  told  "  his  ellbrts  to  obtain  Spanish  books  raised 
their  prices  in  all  the  great  book  marts  of  the  world." 

All  these  facts,  taken  together,  show  the  value  of  the  legacy 
Ticknor  has  left  to  his  country.  A  prince  or  a  millionaire  may 
endow  a  college,  but  it  is  only  a  cultivated  scholar  that  can  make  so 
precious  a  bequest  as  this.  In  extent  the  library,  as  has  been 
already  said,  is  probably  only  surpassed  by  two  or  three  collections 
of  Spanish  books.  The  number  of  volumes  actually  bequeathed  by 
Ticknor  was  3,907,  to  which  1,452  have  been  added  since  his 
death,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  his  will  appropriating  the 
interest  of  a  sum  of  4,000  dollars  to  the  increase  of  the  library; 
aud  in  the  catalogue  now  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  books  already  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  have  been  included,  raising  the  total  to  nearly  8,000 
volumes.  But  it  is  for  completeness  rather  than  for  extent  that 
this  library  is  remarkable.  Ticknor  was  no  bibliomaniac.  As  the 
preface  signiticantly  says,  "His love  of  collecting  was  always  ruled 
by  the  literary  element  from  which  it  sprang.  Few  of  his  books 
are  in  fine  bindings  or  printed  on  large  paper."  What  he  aimed 
at  was  a  library  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  student  and  the 
man  of  letters,  a  working  library,  not  a  toy ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  sought  apparently  to  make  it  as  representative  a  collection 
as  he  could.  The  catalogue,  as  Mr.  Whitney,  the  compiler,  says  in  the 
preface,  does  not  claim  to  be  a  bibliography  of  Spanish  literature  ; 
and  those  who  are  versed  in  the  subject  may  perhaps  note  here  and 
there  the  absence  of  a  book  or  an  edition  which  might  have  been 
looked  for ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  there  is  no  department  or 
section  of  the  literature  that  is  not  abundantly  represented.  Iu 
the  drama,  the  most  important  of  all,  not  so  much  by  its  merit  as 
by  its  bulk,  the  Ticknor  collection  is  very  possibly  the  richest  in 
existence.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Ticknor's  History,  and 
remember  the  large  space  devoted  to  this  subject  generally, 
and  specially  to  Lope,  Calderon,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Guevara, 
Montalvan,  aud  other  dramatists,  will  readily  understand  that  he 
must  have  had  copious  materials  at  hi3  command  ;  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  drama  there  gives  no  idea  of  the  mass  of  plays 
registered  in  the  catalogue  either  under  the  general  heading  of 
'•comedias"  or  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors. 
Under  the  former  heading  there  are  six  closely  printed  double- 
column  pages,  royal  octavo,  filled  with  the  mere  titles  of  plays — 
a  fact  illustrating  not  only  the  wealth  of  the  collection,  but  also  the 
fecundity  of  the  Spanish  drama,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  only  a  portion  of  the  plays  produced  that  ha3  been  preserved  in 
print.  Another  example  of  zeal  in  collecting  may  be  found  in  the 
series  of  rare  editions  of  the  Index  Expunjatorim,  volumes 
especially  necessary  for  a  comprehension  of  the  struggles  and 
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difficulties  through  which  Spanish  literature  has  passed.  But 
perhaps  the  space  occupied  by  individual  authors  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  fulness  of  the  catalogue  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  library.  The  various  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  fill 
rather  more  than  six  pages,  and  Cervantes,  with  translations 
and  criticisms,  takes  up  seven,  about  half  of  them  being  devoted 
to  Don  Quixote,  of  which  there  are  twenty-seven  separate  Spanish 
editions.  Among  these  are  Juan  de  la  Ouesta's  precious  third  edition 
of  1608  ;  the  second  of  1605,  which  Ticknor  in  his  History  has  mis- 
taken for  the  first,  and  also  Cuesta's  first  edition  of  the  second 
part ;  and  among  the  minor  works  are  the  rare  Comedias  y  entre- 
meses  of  16 15,  and  the  still  rarer  Viage  del  Parnaso  of  1 6 14.  Of 
took  rarities  there  are,  indeed,  in  the  catalogue  many  instances, 
such  as  the  Antwerp  Cancionero  of  1573,  Espinosa's  Flores  de 
2>oetas  ilustres  de  Espaha  of  1605  ;  Mendoza's  poems,  published  in 
1610;  Quevedo's  first  publication,  the  Life  of  St.  Thomas  de  Vil- 
lanueva  ;  the  Proverbs  of  Hernan  Nunez  of  1619  ;  the  first 
edition  of  Boscan  and  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Barcelona,  1543  ;  the 
first  edition  of  Gongora  of  1627  ;  Antonio  de  Mendoza's  Fenix 
Castellano  of  1 690;  Don  Juan  Manuel's  Conde  Lucanor,  Seville, 
1575  ;  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar*s  memoir  of  the  Great  Captain, 
Seville,  1527,  and  many  more.  Ticknor,  however,  now  and  then 
overrates  the  rarity  of  a  volume,  as  he  certainly  has  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Barcelona  1757  edition  of  the  Guerras  civiles  de 
Granada,  where  he  says  that  "  few  books  are  so  rare."  Mr. 
Quaritch's  Catalogues,  of  which  there  are  several  numbers  in  the 
library,  would  show  that  it  is  a  book  which  turns  up  not  un- 
frequently.  Nor  is  even  the  second  part  of  that  excessive  rarity  in 
old  editions  which  he  attributes  to  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  there  are  no  silly  book-rarities  recorded  in  this  catalogue, 
no  volume  claiming  to  be  one  of  the  three  known  copies  with  the 
pagination  error  or  the  remarkable  misprint  that  excited  such 
keen  competition  at  the  Didot  sale. 

To  turn  from  the  contents  of  the  catalogue  to  its  construction, 
it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  compiled  on  the  principles  which 
governed  the  collection  of  the  library,  and  that  the  wants  of  the 
working  scholar  and  student  have  been  always  steadily  kept  in 
view.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  will  be  enough  to  point  to 
the  Biblioteca  de  autores  espahoies,  a  Spanish  library  in  itself, 
as  has  been  already  said,  and  as  its  name  implies.  Here  the  com- 
pilers, not  content  with  giving  the  mere  general  title,  or  the  titles 
of  the  respective  volumes,  as  "  Novelistas  anteriores  a  Cervantes,"  or 
u  Poetas  Castellanos  anteriores  al  siglo  XV.,"  have  set  out  in  full 
the  contents  of  each  volume  seriatim,  and  have  given  besides 
cross-references  under  the  authors'  names  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
they  have  dealt  with  NavarrettTs  "  Coleccion  de  documentos  "  in 
fifty-nine  volumes,  the  "  Semanario  erudito "  in  thirty-four,  and 
other  comprehensive  works  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to  a  reader  effected  by 
this.  The  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  are,  indeed, 
admirably  adapted  to  this  end.  The  compiler  has  never  lost 
sight  of  what  should  be  the  cardinal  rule  of  catalogue-making — 
that,  whether  an  intending  reader  approaches  a  book  by  the  way 
of  subject,  title,  author,  or  editor,  he  should  either  find  it  or  else 
a  finger-post  pointing  to  where  it  may  be  found.  It  may  be  said, 
of  course,  that  this  is  easy  where  there  are  only  seven  or  eight 
thousand  books  to  deal  with,  and  that  to  compare  a  work  of  this 
sort  with  the  catalogue  of  a  colossal  collection  like  the  British 
Museum  Library,  or  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris,  is  like 
comparing  the  handling  of  a  brigade  on  a  field-day  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  in  a  campaign.  There  are,  however,  some  minor 
matters  in  which  cataloguers,  on  whatever  scale  they  may  work, 
might  imitate  Mr.  Whitney  with  advantage ;  and  one  of  these  is  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  in  describing  authors.  Of  course  real 
names,  assumed  names,  and  pseudonyms  must  all  be  recorded ;  but 
catalogue-makers  are  too  prone  to  the  puerile  pedantry  of  insisting, 
for  example,  on  Molieres  works  appearing  under  Poquelin,  or  send- 
ing the  Voltaire  reader  to  the  other  end  of  the  alphabet  to  look  for 
him  under  Arouet,  where  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  relation  of  the  two  names  would  think  of 
going  in  the  first  instance.  Our  own  British  Museum  Catalogue 
now  and  then  goes  even  a  step  further.  What  would  be  thought  of 
a  catalogue  which  put  The  School  for  Scandal  under  the  heading  of 
"Brinsley"?  And  yet  this  is  rational  compared  with  registering 
all  Quevedo's  writings  under  the  heading  of"  Gomez,"  the  least  dis- 
tinctive of  all  the  component  parts  of  Quevedo's  somewhat  complex 
name.  Spanish  names  are  generally  complicated,  and  their  compo- 
sition and  currency  are  governed  by  no  law,  so  that  the  common- 
sense  rule  of  following  the  name  most  widely  recognized  is  espe- 
cially imperative  in  their  case.  Even  in  such  an  instance  as 
"  Montemayor,"  it  would  probably  have  been  better  had  Mr.  Whit- 
ney followed  the  general  usage.  Every  student  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture knows  that  "  Monte-mor  "  is  the  correct  Portuguese  name  of 
the  author  of  the  Diana  ;  but  it  was  as  the  work  of  Montemayor 
that  it  was  given  to  and  has  been  always  received  by  the  world, 
and  it  is  under  that  name  that  the  vast  majority  of  readers  would 
■first  look  for  it. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  completeness  of  the  collection,  or 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  catalogue,  that  this  library  of  Ticknor's 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  for  the  spirit  and  intention  that  dictated 
the  bequest.  To  some,  perhaps,  it  may  seem  that  the  gift  of  a 
special  collection  of  books  belonging  to  one  branch  of  literature, 
however  complete  in  itself,  and  however  interesting  and  valuable  to 
a  certain  class  of  scholars  and  students,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  public  benefit.  Ticknor,  we  may  be  sure,  was  very 
little  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  posthumous  fame  as  a  public 


benefactor,  but  he  took  a  larger  view  than  this.  His  theory  of  the 
functions  of  the  community  at  large  and  of  individual  donors  in 
the  formation  of  a  public  library  is  given  in  a  memorandum 
appended  to  his  will.  He  held  that,  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
public  to  provide  the  books  required  by  the  mass  of  general 
readers,  collections  of  books  needed  only  by  small  portions  of  the 
cemmunity  ought  to  be  obtained  from  the  generosity  of  the  persons 
interested  in  them.  But  if  alibrary  is  to  be,  what  every  library  should 
aim  at  being,  an  effective  instrument  in  the  promotion  of  mental 
culture,  it  must  meet  the  requirements  of  those  small  sections  of 
the  community  who  devote  themselves  to  special  studies,  and  it  is 
only  the  public  spirit  of  the  special  collector  that  can  enable  it  to 
do  so  efficiently.  Ticknor's  bequest  to  the  city  of  Boston,  regarded 
as  he  intended  it  to  be  regarded,  is  therefore  an  example  offered  for 
the  imitation  of  collectors.  Book-collecting  is  of  itself  a  sufficiently 
fascinating  pursuit ;  he  has  shown  how  it  may  gain  dignity  by 
having  a  purpose. 


SMALL  TALK. 

PROBABLY  most  people  have  suffered  at  some  time  or  another 
of  their  lives  from  shyness  ;  certainly  most  people  have 
marked  the  effects  of  shyness  in  others  who  find  themselves  plunged 
suddenly  into  a  room  full  of  strangers,  and  evidently  wish  they 
were  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Who,  again,  has 
not  been  miserable  at  having  to  take  in  to  dinner  a  woman  who 
remains  entirely  irresponsive  to  all  efforts  at  conversation  ?  These 
and  similar  evils  may  now  be  avoided  if  only  the  world  at  large 
will  take  advantage  of  the  boon  offered  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  book 
called  Society  Small  Talk;  or,  What  to  Say  and  When  to  Say  Itr 
which  is  announced  as  the  production  of  a  modestly  anonymous 
"  Member  of  the  Aristocracy."  No  one  who  follows  this  gifted 
guide  need  ever  be  at  a  loss.  For  instance,  taking  the  occasions 
for  small  talk  in  their  natural  sequence,  a  lady  going  to  call  on 
"  the  merest  acquaintance  "  will  remember  that  "  some  slight  fact 
must  be  known  which  would  serve  as  an  opening  for  the  making 
of  small  talk,  and  the  opening  thus  given  would  admit 
of  -a  higher  flight  being  taken  than  the  trivial  fact  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  conversation."  Thus  the  visitor  might 
begin  by  expressing  her  sorrow  that  she  had  been  out  when  her 
hostess  called ;  but  "  one  always  misses  those  whom  one  most 
wishes  to  see ;  at  least,  I  generally  find  it  so."  Here  is  at  once  an 
opportunity  for  a  higher  flight,  and  the  hostess  is  not  slow  to  seize 
it.  "  Chance,"  she  observes, "  rarely,  if  ever,  stands  one's  friend,  and 
yet,"  she  continues  with  a  fine  indifference  to  self-contradiction., 
"  it  is  curious  how  chance  sometimes  brings  about  the  very  thing 
one  has  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  compass."  This,  as  Bottom 
says,  "  was  lofty " ;  but  a  higher  flight  yet  is  attained  in  the- 
answer  of  the  visitor,  who  at  once  plunges  into  the  mysteries  of 
existence  with  "  Are  you  a  believer  in  '  fate '  or  '  chance,'  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  Mrs.  A  ?  or  do  you  think  that  every  one  is  master 
of  his  own  fate,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  ?  "  Then, 
after  one  or  two  more  speeches  of  the  same  kind, "  the  hostess- 
might  say,  on  the  entrance  of  her  husband,  '  We  were  talking  about 
chance.' "  To  which  thehusband,  evidently  afrivolousperson,  "might 
gallantly  remark,  '  Well,  it  is  a  lucky  chance  that  has  brought  me 
home  in  time  to  hear  the  opinions  of  these  two  fair  ladies 
on  the  subject.' "  Small  talk,  observes  the  author,  with  true  dis- 
cernment "  of  the  character  of  the  foregoing,  can  easily  be  evolved 
from  the  most  random  remark."  We  come  next  to  dinner-table 
talk  ;  but,  before  going  into  this  matter,  the  "  Member  of  the 
Aristocracy"  has  some  original  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  dinner-table  itself  in  connexion  with  "  the 
actual  penance  that  is  nightly  inflicted  upon  long-suffering 
humanity  by  the  slavish  observance  of  precedency — an  observance 
which  too  often  divests  a  dinner-party  of  every  scintillation  of  bright- 
ness and  geniality  by  the  compulsory  ill-assortment  of  the  guests." 
It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if,  instead  of  keeping  up  a 
custom  which  constantly  compels  people,  ill-assorted  in  everything 
but  rank,  to  go  in  to  dinner  together,  society  were  to  adopt  some 
new  device  for  showing  that  it  understands  the  advantages  of 
rank — "  say,  for  instance,  a  raised  dais  in  the  drawing-room,  or 
seats  set  apart  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  as  at  a  public  ball, 
to  which  the  guests  on  their  arrival  might  be  severally  conducted." 
These  methods  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  pleasing  and  imposing 
effect ;  but  we  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  still  more 
simple  and  effective  plan  for  each  guest  to  carry  a  placard  on  his 
back  setting  forth  at  full  length  his  name,  titles,  and  dignities. 
This  would  have  the  double  advantage  of  letting  humbler  people 
know  at  once  in  what  distinguished  company  they  were,  and  of 
preventing  the  chance  of  awkward  blunders  in  conversation. 

Shortly  after  this  we  get  a  negative  description  of  what 
"  genuine  "  small  talk  is.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  "  the 
senseless,  ceaseless  babble  of  the  Nickleby  order,  or  with  a  string 
of  platitudes  and  commonplaces,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
an  old  saw  or  a  vulgar  proverb,  savouring  slightly  of  the  servants' 
hall."  People  who  adopt  this  sort  of  conversation  are,  we  are  told, 
more  irritating  to  intellectual  persous  than  are  "  those  common- 
place people  from  whom  nothing  more  lively  can  be  obtained  than 
a  monysyllable  (sic)  uttered  at  intervals."  From  this  remarkable 
efl'ort  of  spelling,  we  drift  into  a  consideration  of  the  best  way 
of  telling  a  story ;  and  a  mode  much  approved  by  a  "  Mem- 
ber of  the  Aristocracy "  is  to  preserve  "  the  strictest  gravity 
throughout  the  relation,  and  at  the  close  to  lead,  as  it  were, 
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the  laughter  by  a  genuine  hearty  laugh,  which  is  always  con- 
tagious  and  mirth-provoking."    This  recalls  to  us  a  conversation 
which  we  heard  ouce  at  the  Dresden  Souiniertheater,  when  the 
performances  were  wound  up  with  the  exhibition  of  a  wretched 
little  Wunderf out  nine.    One  of  the  two  fiddlers  in  the  baud  turned 
to  the  other  with  enthusiasm  and  said,  "  Wunderschiin,  uicht  ; 
wahr  ?  "    The  reply,  given  with  a  sigh  of  weariness,  and  ending  | 
with  an  expressive  aposiopesis,  was  "  Ja — aber  wenn  man  hat's 
hundertnial  gesehen — ."    It  may,  no  doubt,  be  easier  to  laugh 
at  one's  own  story  than  to  admire  an  alien  Wundcrfuntainc.  more 
than  a  hundred  times  in  succession ;  but  we  should  think  even 
Mr.  Hardcastle  telling  his  celebrated   story  of  "  old  Grouse 
in  the  gun-room  "'  might,  after  a  certain  number   of  repeti- 
tions, find  it  difficult  to  "lead  as  it  were  the  laughter"  by  i 
the  "  genuine  hearty  laugh  "  recommended  by  a  "  Member  of  the  1 
Aristocracy."    But  there  are,  as  we  learn,  other  and  more  re- 
condite devices  for  making  a  good  story  effective.    It  is  a  great 
matter  to  have  an  accomplice  among  the  company,  and  of  such 
accomplices  a  clever  wife  is  the  best ;  but,  failing  her,  it  will  be 
well  to  engage  a  friend  who,  "although  appreciating  a  good  story, 
does  not  aspire  to  be  a  story-teller  himself,  but  is  content  to  give 
his  friend  a  lift  and  a  lead  when  opportunity  offers."    We  have 
known  this  method  tried  on  a  more  equal  principle  by  two  friends, 
who  carefully  got  up  a  witty  conversation  before  they  went  out  ! 
anywhere  ;  and  the  only  drawback  to  the  arrangement  was  that  it  j 
was  liable  to  be  upset  if  one  of  the  two  either  forgot  his  cue  or 
was  so  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment  that  he  de-  j 
livered  his  own  speech  or  story  instead  of  waiting  for  his  partuer's.  j 
AVe  should  note  the  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  conduct 
of  the  wife  and  the  friend.    The  wife  will  contrive  to  bring  the 
conversation  round  to  a  good  opening  for  the  story,  whereas  the 
friend  "  does  not  Jinesse  as  does  the  clever  wife,  but  boldly  and  j 
bluntly  asks  for  the  story."    His  self-imposed  task  will  not  end  j 
here  ;  for,  "  besides  being  the  one  to  give  his  friend  the  start,  he  is  1 
equally  ready  to  lead  the  laughter  at  the  finish  ;  he  is  never  tired  j 
of  hearing  his  friend's  stories ;  indeed,  he  has  a  sort  of  partnership 
in  them,  and  is  proud  of  the  success  they  achieve."    Such  an  occu-  j 
pation  as  this  is  within  the  reach  of  a  moderate  ambition ;  but 
persons  who  are  not  equal  to  telling  stories  on  their  own  account  < 
may  possibly  prefer  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  those  who  "  read  up 
a  subject  either  from  a  new  or  an  old  work,  it  is  immaterial  which, 
and  being  thus  crammed  for  the  occasion,  they  contrive  during 
the  course  of  the  dinner  to  introduce  it  somehow."    We  are 
warned,  however,  that  this  kind  is  liable  to  detection  from  people 
who  will  "  hardly  give  the  crammed  one  credit  for  all  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  in  getting  up  his  subject." 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  longest  conversations  set  before  us 
as  models.  It  begins  with  a  remark  made  at  the  beginning  of  i 
dinner  by  a  man  who  honestly  confesses  that  he  does  not  like 
eating  and  talking  at  the  same  time,  and  it  leads  to  this  note- 
worthy point: — "  You  are  very  severe,"  says  the  man  who  lilies 
dinner  better  than  conversation  ;  "  .  .  .  .  it  is  not  too  late, 
however ;  I  will  sacrifice  the  next  tempting  entree,  which  I  see  is  j 
sweet-breads,  in  your  honour,  and  endeavour  to  recover  a  place 
in  your  favour."  The  elegant  answer  to  this  is,  "  By  no  means  ; 
I  decline  to  be  propitiated  by  such  an  alarming  sacrifice  and  self- 
abnegation  ;,  "  and  finally  we  come  to  "I  must  confess  that  I 
have  been  guilty  of  a  subterfuge,  and  that  I  never  eat  sweet- 
breads on  principle ;  let  me  whisper  my  reason,  for  fear  of 
spoiling  the  appetites  of  those  around  us — a  sweetbread  is — a 
gland."  This  is  perhaps  enough  of  aristocratic  dinner-table  talk, 
and  we  may  pass  on  to  the  "  Airy  Nothings  of  the  Ball-Iioom,"  in 
which  we  are  introduced  to  a  strange  personage  described  as  "  the 
flowery  gentleman,"  who,  to  his  partner's  remark  "  llow  well  these 
rooms  are  lighted!"  makes  this  astounding  answer: — "Yes,  by 
the  light  of  beauty's  eyes ;  and  you  are  lending  your  share,  which  i 
is  sot  a  small  one,  to  the  general  illumination,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  is  almost  too  dazzling  to  a  poor  mortal  like  myself,  to  whom 
it  is  well  that  moments  such  as  these  are  brief,  else  the  reaction 
would  be  destructive  to  my  peace  of  miud,  if  not  altogether  fatal 
to  it."  A  poor  girl  might  well  be  pardoned  if  to  such  an  address 
as  this  she  merely  answered,  "  How  absurd  you  are !  "  But,  says 
a  "  Member  of  the  Aristocracy,"  if  she  did  this  she  would  feel  her- 
self vexed  at  "  not  being  able  to  rally  him";  and  what  she  ought 
to  say  is: — "  i  thought  you  were  looking  a  little  pale  and  over- 
come— the  effect  of  this  blaze  of  beauty,  as  you  say.  Which 
particular  lamp  or  candle  would  you  like  to  have  extinguished,  and 
am  I  a  big  coloured  lamp,  a  wax  candle,  or  a  gas  jet  ?  "  This, 
again,  "  was  lofty ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  to  envy  the  roses  on 
a  lady's  dress,  or  to  tell  her  that  she  outvies  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  she  wears,  is  a  very  hackneyed  simile."  One  may  not 
envy  roses,  but  one  may  indulge  in  "light  banter  "of  this  kind: — 
"  I  envy  that  butterfly  perched  so  daintily  on  your  hair  close  to 
that  shell-like  ear.  What  secret3  would  I  not  whisper  were  I  so  I 
near,    liappy  butterfly !" 

One  more  passage  in  this  foolish  work  has  a  peculiar  interest. 
One  lady  complimenting  another  on  her  singing  is  supposed  to  say,  j 
"  How  remarkably  well  you  phrase  your  songs  and  accent  your 

words  A  serious  fault  with  many  young  ladies  is  j 

their  utter  want  of  intelligence  with  regard  to  this."    "  It  is 
this  fault,"  replies  the  other,  "  that  is  even  more  perceptible  ' 
and  exaggerated,  I  think,  when  young  ladie3  with  but  an  in-  ' 
different  knowledge  of  the  language  attempt  French  songs,  the 
words  of  which  they  render  thus — '  l'hiron — del — le,  d'o — pa —  I 
le,  ma — ti — na — le,  nouvel— le — .'  "     From  this  extraordinary 
critki=in  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  method  of  singing  the  | 


words  of  French  music  adopted  by  French  people  is  radically 
wrong.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  gifted  "  Member  of  the 
Aristocracy "  who  has  told  us  so  much  about  small  talk  will 
condescend  to  devote  another  volume  to  the  new  and  correct 
method  of  pronouncing  French  in  singing. 


STATUTE  FAIRS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

IF  a  hiring  fair  forms  a  pleasant  and  amusing  3cene  on  the  stage, 
it  is  on  account  of  its  entire  unlikeness  to  the  original  which  it 
professes  to  reproduce.  The  graceful  girls  and  quaintly  dressed 
peasants  who  ask  for  employment  in  harmonious  chorus  are  very 
different  from  the  awkward  ploughmen  and  untidy  servants-of-all- 
wrork  of  real  life  ;  the  comical  official  ringing  a  bell  and  uttering 
proclamations  in  recitative  differs  widely  enough  from  the  stolid 
policeman  ;  and  the  interesting  young  nobleman  who  engages  his 
own  servants,  and  finally  marries  his  housemaid,  has  not  much  in 
common  with  the  farmer  who  comes  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
sometimes  meets  with  a  similar  fate.  In  most  parts  of  England 
these  fairs  have  become  eiiher  extinct  or  insignificant  as  means  of 
communication  have  increased  ;  but  in  many  districts  of  the  North 
country  they  still  flourish,  with  little  diminution  of  their  former 
glories. 

They  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas ; 
and  servants  are  engaged  for  the  following  six  months,  or  term,  as 
it  is  called.  From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  they  pour  into 
the  town  where  the  fair  is  to  be  held,  some  by  rail,  some  crowded 
together  in  a  large  wagonette — which  has  probably  stopped  at 
every  public-house  on  the  road — some  in  farmers'  gigs,  some  on 
foot.  The  whole  town  is  in  confusion  ;  the  streets  are  encumbered 
by  proprietors  of  shows,  who  are  putting  up  their  booths  or  ar- 
ranging their  panoramas,  and  by  gaping  rustics,  who  crowd  round 
to  see  what  is  going  on.  The  shows  are  of  the  usual  character,  and 
public  attention  seems  to  be  pretty  equally  divided  between  a 
sanguinary  panorama  of  the  Afghan  war,  advertised  by  a  real 
negro  in  parti-coloured  costume,  and  the  body  of  a  man  which 
has  been  discovered  in  a  coal-mine  petrified,  as  a  flaming  poster 
informs  the  spectators,  by  a  constant  flow  of  mineral  water.  Mean- 
while the  servants  in  search  of  employment  put  a  wisp  of  straw  in 
their  hats  or  mouths  or  some  portion  of  their  dress  as  a  sign  that 
they  are  for  hire,  and  stand  in  long  rows  upon  the  footpath  for 
general  inspection.  The  farmers  who  are  in  want  of  servants  pass 
slowly  down  the  line  and  examine  the  candidates  much  as  if  they 
were  horses  or  cattle,  except  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  not  called 
in  to  help  the  eye.  They  ask  the  necessary  questions  as  to  capacity, 
last  place,  and  the  time  they  remained  there,  but  seldom  take 
the  trouble  to  verify  the  answers  given  by  applying  for 
a  character.  If  all  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  it  only  remains  to 
fix  the  wages.  The  prices  paid  at  the  hirings  just  concluded 
are  quoted  in  a  Cumberland  newspaper  as  follows  : — "  Best  men, 
13/.  to  15/.  for  the  half-year;  second  best,  ill.  to  13/.  Boys,  5/. 
to  10I.  Best  women,  8/.  to  10.'.  Girls,  3/.  to  "jl."  The  highest 
rate  mentioned  is  18^.  for  a  "  best  man,"  which  means  one  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  farming  matters,  and  understands  the 
management  of  live  stock,  especially  of  sheep.  The  wages  at  the 
Whitsuntide  hirings  generally  average  rather  higher,  as  the 
summer  half-year  includes  the  haymaking  and  harvesting  seasons. 
Besides  these  wages,  board  and  lodging  are  provided,  and  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  steady  and  sober  "  best  man  "  should 
not  save  30^.  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  good  times,  and  at  least 
20I.  even  at  present,  which  is  more  than  many  of  their  employers 
can  hope  to  put  by.  The  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  the  servants 
are  spoken  of — just  as  if  they  were  sheep,  or  cotton,  or  any  other 
commodity — is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  journal  quoted  above 
concludes  its  report  as  follows  : — "  The  servants  included  a  great 
proportion  of  second-class  men,  and  females  were  more  numerous 
than  we  have  seen  them  during  the  past  five  or  six  years." 

The  main  difference  in  appearance  between  these  and  ordi- 
nary fairs  is  that  in  the  former  there  is  far  less  business  and  more 
drunkenness.  If  the  hiring  is  at  all  brisk  the  work  is  soon  over, 
and  when  a  servant  has  removed  the  straw  from  his  hat  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enjoy. himself.  The  crowd  is  swelled  by  many  who  have 
not  come  to  be  hired,  having  agreed  to  remain  at  their  present 
place,  or  engaged  with  one  of  their  employer's  neighbours.  The 
fair  season  is  a  recognized  holiday  for  all ;  they  have  received  their 
half-year's  pay,  and  have  come  with  the  full  intention  of  spending 
some  of  it.  They  meet  their  friends  and  sweethearts,  and  cele- 
brate the  occasion  after  the  manner  of  the  British  labourer.  The 
public-houses  drive  a  brisk  trade,  and,  if  possible,  add  a 
dancing-room  to  their  ordinary  attractions.  In  the  afternoon 
the  town  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  street  scene  of 
the  Dutch  school  of  painting.  A  sober  man  is  an  unusual  sight ; 
boys  of  twelve  years  [old  may  be  seen  quite  drunk  ;  and 
even  women  appear,  by  their  flushed  faces  and  unsteady  gait,  to 
have  yielded  to  the  pressing  invitations  of  their  swains.  Towards 
evening  the  "  fun  "  grows  more  furious,  and  ends  in  a  scene  of 
drunken  debauchery  which  it  is  well  to  leave  to  the  imagination. 
The  consequences  of  such  scenes  to  public  morality  may  be  easily 
conceived.  The  harm  which  may  be  done  by  ordinary  fairs,  how- 
ever ill-conducted,  is  very  much  less,  for  they  are  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  farmers  and  dealers,  who  come,  ostensibly  at  any  rate, 
to  do  business,  and  who  are  for  the  most  part  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Statute  fairs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  resorted 
to  almost  entirely  by  young  people,  who  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
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yield  to  the  temptations  which  they  offer.  The  danger  is  increased 
at  times  such  as  we  have  had  lately,  when  the  supply  of  unem- 
ployed persons  is  much  larger  than  the  demand.  Young  men 
and  women  who  fail  to  get  employment  at  one  fair  wander  on  to 
the  next  which  is  held  within  reach,  and  are  often  thus  roaming 
about  for  a  week  or  more,  until  either  they  find  work  or  all  the 
fairs  are  over. 

In  spite  of  its  manifest  evils,  the  system  has  many  supporters 
and  apologists,  and  its  abolition  is  opposed  on  two  distinct  grounds. 
Some,  while  they  deplore  its  disadvantages,  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  a  good  system,  that  it  suits  the  farmers  as  well  as  the  ser- 
vants, and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hire  servants  in  any 
other  way.  This  view  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  many  farmers 
and  the  better  sort  of  servants  do  not  attend  the  fairs,  and  yet  find 
no  difficulty  in  supplying  their  wants.  There  are  local  news- 
papers in  which  advertisements  may  be  inserted,  and  registry 
offices  in  most  towns,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason 
why  farm  servants  should  hot  use  the  same  means  of  ob- 
taining employment  as  those  adopted  by  domestic  servants. 
Indeed  there  is  one  method  by  which  farm  servants  may  be  met 
with  which  is  not  available  in  the  case  of  the  better  class  of 
domestic  servants.  The  Workhouse  Girls'  Association  has  for  its 
object  to  find  good  places  for  girls  discharged  from  workhouses,  to 
maintain  communication  with  them,  as  far  as  possible,  after  they 
have  gone  into  service,  and  to  reward  them  suitably  for  good  con- 
duct. By  applying  to  this  Association  and  stating  his  wants,  a 
farmer  could  at  any  time  meet  with  a  servant  of  good  character, 
and  could  obtain  trustworthy  information  as  to  her  capacity ; 
whereas  under  the  present  system  it  is  generally  a  matter  of 
chance  whether  the  servant  turns  out  well  or  ill.  In  fact,  the  only 
want  supplied  by  Statute  fairs  is  the  craving  of  vulgar  minds  and 
vigorous  bodies  for  an  outburst  of  low  dissipation  in  the  intervals 
between  hard  work  ;  and  the  only  classes  which  would  really  re- 
gret their  disappearance  are  publicans  and  caravan  proprietors. 

Many  people  urge  that  there  is  no  need  for  active  interference, 
that  these  fairs  are  gradually  dying  out,  and  in  no  long  time  will 
have  entirely  disappeared.  However  satisfactory  this  argument 
may  appear  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  next  generation,  it  can 
give  little  consolation  to  the  present.  Old  customs  proverbially  die 
hard  ;  the  very  fact  that  they  no  longer  fulfil  a  public  want,  but 
are  merely  an  excuse  for  dissipation,  of  course  renders  them  the  more 
injurious,  and  before  they  die  a  natural  death,  they  may  do  infinite 
harm  to  the  morals  of  the  young  and  heedless  persons  who  frequent 
them.  "Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the 
system.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  the  late  George  Moore  did  what 
they  could  in  this  direction,  and  we  believe  that  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  have  been  appealed  to,  but  have  replied  that  they  are 
powerless  to  put  an  end  to  the  fairs.  They  are  doing  good  work 
by  discouraging  their  parishioners  from  attending  them,  and  it 
is  due  to  their  exertions  that  a  feeling  is  gradually  growing  up 
among  the  people  that  the  fairs  are  "  not  respectable."  Meanwhile 
they  have  attempted  to  check  the  drunkenness  which  prevails 
by  establishing  places  of  refreshment  where  no  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold.  This  might  do  some  good  if  the  fairs  were  places  to 
which  respectable  people  were  unwillingly  driven  for  business  pur- 
poses ;  but  as  no  one  is  obliged  to  go,  those  who  attend  generally 
do  so  with  the  avowed  intention  of  "  having  a  spree." 

It  is  surprising  that  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
county  magistrates  to  deal  with  these  fairs  under  the  Fairs  Act  of 
187 1.  The  preamble  to  this  Act  states  truly  enough  that  "  certain 
of  the  fairs  held  in  England  and  Wales  are  unnecessary,  are  the 
cause  of  grievous  immorality,  and  are  very  injurious  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  in  which  such  fairs  are  held,"  and  the 
purport  of  the  enactment  is  that  the  Home  Secretary-  may  suppress 
any  fair  with  the  consent  of  the  person  entitled  to  hold  it,  on  the 
representation  of  the  magistrates  in  petty  session  that  its  abolition 
would  be  for  the  public  advantage.  No  doubt  there  may 
often  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  fair ;  but,  as  he  is  in  many  cases  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  would  frequently  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  profits  obtained  from  tolls  and  other  sources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large,  while,  if  he  were  a  poor  man,  it  would  be 
possible  to  compensate  him  by  means  of  a  public  subscription. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

WITH  a  winter  before  us  and  upon  us  so  full  of  hardship  and 
anxiety,  we  can  ill  spare  a  single  occasion  of  regular  and 
legitimate  festival.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  record  that  the 
scholars  of  Westminster  have  been  able  to  repeat  their  time- 
honoured  performance  of  a  Latin  play,  which  in  the  last  season 
was  interrupted  by  a  public  grief.  With  praiseworthy  industry 
they  have  mastered  a  fresh  set  of  parts ;  and,  if  the  classically 
critical  part  of  the  audience  could  not  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  exchange  of  the  Phormio  for  the  Trinummus,  the 
majority — propter  simplicitaCem  laicorum — no  doubt  found  the 
costumes  as  quaint,  the  tones  as  fresh,  and  the  antiquarian  flavour 
of  the  whole  institution  as  racy  as  usual,  and  were  quite  in- 
different whether  Plautus  or  Terence  were  responsible  for  the 
uncouth  and  unfamiliar  text.  From  the  point  of  view  taken  by 
1  Westminster  manager,  the  "  smooth  way  "  of  the  younger  poet 
is  the  most  inviting.  Plautus  is  full  of  difficulties  for  a  modern 
company,  and  that  company  composed  of  schoolboys.    His  broad 


and  coarse  humour  seldom  displays  itself  to  full  advantage  without 
an  excess  of  license.  The  Trinummus  indeed  is  one  of  the  gravest 
(not  to  say  dullest)  of  comic  compositions.  The  first  three  acts 
are  mainly  occupied  with  expositions  of  the  duty  of  a  friend,  the 
duty  of  the  young,  the  duty  of  pastors  and  masters,  and  so  forth. 
The  excellent  youth  Lysiteles,  whose  discourse  is  as  profitable  and 
of  as  good  savour  as  his  name,  may  be  pronounced  the  most  canny, 
cold,  and  insufferable  prig  that  ever  aired  his  prudential  virtues 
before  an  edified  public.  Vast,  happily  for  us,  is  the  gap  which 
separates  our  vices  from  the  vices  of  Athenian  society  in  the  days 
of  Philemon,  but  between  our  virtues  and  his  there  is  a  gulf  yet 
more  profound.  If  any  one  wishes  to  comprehend  the  reality  of 
human  progress  and  the  solid  conquests  gradually  achieved  by  a 
higher  ideal,  he  cannot  easily  find  a  more  instructive  piece  of  read- 
ing than  the  celebrated  first  scene  of  Act  H.  in  The  Treasure — 
for  so  the  play  was  called  when  it  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Greek  master.  Plautus  vortit  barbare.  Plautus  turned  it 
into  the  outlandish  tongue  of  the  Roman  ;  and,  in  token  thereof, 
set  upon  it  the  new  name  of  Trinummus,  or  A  Half-Croum  Day. 
This  name  is  explained  in  the  best  scene,  the  one  truly  Plautine 
scene  of  the  work,  by  the  needy  scamp  who  has  been  hired  to  im- 
personate a  character  necessary  to  the  intrigue  upon  which  the 
plot  is  founded.  He  has  let  himself  out,  he  says,  not  without  a 
cynical  glance  at  his  own  degradation,  to  play  the  cheat  for  one 
day  at  the  price  of  three  "  pieces  " ;  and,  in  honour  of  so  good  a 
bargain,  he  marks  the  day  in  his  calendar  with  a  title  commemo- 
rating the  reward  of  his  services.  The  nature  and  occasion  of 
those  services  we  shall  best  explain  by  giving,  according  to  custom, 
a  brief  outline  of  the  piece. 

The  scene  is  laid  at,  or  rather  before,  the  house  of  one  Callicles. 
This  house  he  has  but  just  acquired,  and  that  under  curious  cir- 
cumstances. It  had  formerly  been  the  property  of  Charmides,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Callicles.  Indeed,  for  anything  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  the  property,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  was  in 
Charmides  at  the  date  of  the  transaction  next  recorded.  That 
gentleman,  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  in  particular 
by  the  extravagance  and  misconduct  of  his  son  Lesbonicus,  some 
time  before  left  Athens  to  repair  his  fortune  in  the  East,  confiding 
his  estate  and  his  two  children  to  the  care  of  Callicles  as  trustee 
and  guardian.  Lesbonicus,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  was  at  last 
reduced  to  selling  the  paternal  mansion,  reserving  to  himself  a 
small  part  of  the  back  premises  as  a  last  refuge.  The  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  were  out  when  Callicles,  returning  from  a  short 
absence,  first  heard  of  the  proposal.  Now  it  happened  that  when 
Charmides  went  away  he  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  concealed 
in  this  very  house,  reposing  the  secret  in  the  trusty  Callicles  alone, 
with  strict  charge  not  to  betray  it  to  any  one — above  all,  not  to 
the  spendthrift.  Here,  therefore,  arose  a  delicate  and  difficult 
problem  of  conduct,  such  as  was  dear  to  the  subtle  Greek  mind. 
Callicles  evaded  the  difficulty  for  the  time  by  becoming  himself 
the  purchaser  of  the  house,  a  negotiation  which  exposed  him  to 
the  insinuation  that  he  was  plundering  his  young  charge,  and  upon 
which  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had  it  sat  iu  Athens,  would  have 
looked  with  a  discontented  eye.  The  action  opens  with  a  conver- 
sation between  Callicles  and  his  candid  friend  Megaronides,in  which 
the  circumstances  above  detailed  are  brought  out.  Like  other 
work  of  the  epoch,  it  is  adorned  with  two  or  three  dull  jests 
against  wives,  remarkable  for  nothing  except  that  the  "  classical  " 
authority  for  their  presence  in  good  comedy  was  in  part  the  cause 
of  the  stupid  and  incredible  vulgarity  with  which  our  own 
playwrights  of  the  last  century  treated  this  subject.  It  is 
worth  observing  that  the  Greek  author,  by  the  title  he  chose,  fixed 
upon  the  question  arising  from  the  concealed  treasure  as  consti- 
tuting the  central  interest  of  his  work.  Plautus,  perhaps  conscious 
of  inferior  power,  transferred  the  emphasis  to  the  farcical  encounter 
of  the  fourth  act.  But  to  continue.  We  must  not  dismiss  the 
first  act  without  recalling  the  spirited  declamation  against  tale- 
bearers with  which  it  concludes: — 

Qui  omnia  se  simulant  scire  neque  quicquam  sciunt 

Sciunt  quid  in  aurem  regina;  dixerit : 

Sciunt  quod  Juno  fabulata  est  cum  Jove,  &c. ; 

but  it  is  really  too  trite  for  quotation.  Plautus  has  preserved  to 
us  nothing  better,  and  to  the  English  reader  it  has  an  especial  in- 
terest in  having  furnished  a  brilliant  hint,  brilliantly  improved,  to 
The  School  for  Scandal.    Here  are  the  passages: — 

Quod  si  exquiratur  usque  ab  Stirpe  auctoritas, 
Unde  quidque  auditum  dicant,  nisi  id  appareat, 
Famigeratori  res  sit  cum  dam  no  et  malo  : 
Hoc  ita  si  liat  publico  liat  bono. 
Mrs.  Candour  :  But  surelj-  you  would  not  be  quite  so  severe  upon  those 
who- only  report  what  they  hear  ? 

Sir  Peter  :  Yes,  Madam,  I  would  have  law-merchant  for  them  too  ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  drawer  of  the  he  was  not  to 
be  found,  the  injured  parties  should  have  a  right  to  come  on  any  of  the  in- 

dorsers. 

The  second  act  introduces  to  us  Lysiteles.  We  have  already 
given  an  opinion  of  this  young  person.  Historically  he  is  interest- 
ing, dramatically  intolerable,  lie  is  determined  to  marry,  and  to 
marry  a  penniless  girl — the  sister,  iu  fact,  of  the  ruined  Lesbonicus. 
But  in  spite  of  this  approved  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  an 
audience  (Why  is  an  audience  so  partial  to  penniless  wives?),  he 
flings  it  away  in  five  minutes.  He  dilates  upon  his  own  virtues 
to  his  father  Philto  till  the  affectionate  old  man  is  driven  to  ex- 
claim with  some  bitterness: — 

Quid  cxprobras  bene  quod  fecisti,  tibi  fecisti  non  mini. 
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But  "  the  father  softens,"  and  eventually  consents  to  the  match. 
But  here  fresh  difficulties  arise.  Lesbonicus  insists  upon  giving  a 
dowry  with  his  sister.  He  is  moved  partly  by  generous  concern 
for  her,  partly  by  fear  for  his  own  reputation.  He  has  nothing 
left  but  one  piece  of  land,  which  l'hilto  and  Lysitelea  aye  unwilling 
to  take;  Stasiinus,  the  slave  of  Lesbonicus,  in  terror  of  starvation, 
endeavours  to  reinforce  their  scruples  by  a  monstrous  description  of 
the  fatality  of  the  farm  to  man  and  beast,  all  the  more  amusing  to  the 
audience  because  it  is  disbelieved  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
In  such  uncertainty  stand  affairs  at  the  end  of  Act  II.  In  Act  III. 
little  progress  is  made ;  but  Callicles  hears  of  the  proposed  alli- 
ance, and  determines  to  furnish  the  dowry  out  of  the  secret 
deposit  already  mentioned.  To  avoid  suspicion,  it  is  to  be  sent  by 
the  hand  of  a  pretended  messenger  from  Lesbonicus's  father  Char-  j 
rnides.  Stasimus  meanwhile,  overhearing  a  further  conversation 
between  Lesbonicus  and  Lysiteles,  makes  up  his  mind  that  his 
master  has  nothing  before  him  but  that  constant  resource  of  the 
New  Comedy  man  out  of  sorts  with  fortune — the  wars  in  the  East. 
The  lines  in  which  the  slave  contemplates  the  new  situation  of  | 
officer's  valet  are  worth  quoting,  especially  upon  this  occasion,  as 
they  were  very  well  delivered : — 

Video  caculam  militarem  me  futurum  hauil  longius. 

Atque  aliquem  ad  regern  in  saginam  si  ems  se  coniexit  meus, 

Credo  ad  summos  bellatores — acrem  fugitorem  fore, 

Et  captumni  spolia  ibi — ilium  qui  ero  advorsus  venerit. 

Egomet  autem  cum  cxtemplo  aicum  ct  pharetram  et  sagittam  sumpsero, 

Cassidem  in  caput — dormibo  placide  in  tabernaculo. 

Ad  forum  ibo  :  nudius  soxtus  quoi  talentum  mutuom 

Dedi,  reposcam,  ut  habeam  mecuni  quod  feram  viaticum. 

The  last  two  lines  raise  a  literary  and  historical  question  of  some 
interest.  They  appeal"  to  be  commonly  taken  in  earnest ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible,  and  much  improves  a  subsequent  scene,  to  under- 
stand them  in  an  ironical  sense.  That  Stasimus,  the  slave  of  a 
man  generous  indeed,  but  out  at  elbows,  should  have  talents,  or  a 
single  talent,  to  lend  in  this  ready  way  to  a  friend,  is  scarcely  credible. 
It  would  be  easy  to  convey  to  the  audience  by  a  tone  or  a  gesture 
that  the  "  indebted  friend  "  here  is  a  personage  like  the  "  banker  " 
in  a  certain  modern  alphabet : — 

B  is  my  banker ;  it's  not  that  I'm  proud, 

But  to'mention  one's  banker  impresses  the  crowd. 

It  appears  in  the  sequel  that  the"  debtor  makes  great  difficulties 
about  payment — indeed,  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
paid  at  all — and  if  we  adopt  the  suggestion  that  he  was  a  myth 
from  the  first,  the  preaching  of  Stasimus  upon  the  text  of  his  in- 
gratitude and  faithlessness  becomes  humorous  enough  ;  as  a  serious 
lecture  it  is  too  tedious  even  for  the  gravity  of  a  drunkard.  All 
is  now  in  train  for  the  Fourth  Act,  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
is  most  characteristic  and  most  worthy  of  Plautus.  First,  we  have 
the  return  of  Charmides.  Scarcely,  however,  has  he  had  time  to  ex- 
press his  thanks  for  his  safe  voyage,  and  his  resolve  to  live  at  rest 
upon  his  savings  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  when  he  is  met  by  the 
pretended  messenger,  come  as  from  himself  with  the  money  sent 
by  Callicles.  After  a  highly  amusing  encounter  the  sham  messenger 
retires  discomfited.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  mere  explanation,  con- 
ducting to  the  happy  event  of  a  double  marriage,  Lysiteles  re- 
conciling himself  to  the  dowry,  and  Lesbonicus  accepting  at  his 
father's  order  the  daughter  of  Callicles  with  an  acquiescence  truly 
filial. 

Though  we  should  not  place  the  Trinummus  very  high  in  the 
list  of  Latin  comedies,  it  contains  some  excellent  passages  and 
many  fine  lines,  such  as — 

Ne  admittam  culpam  ego  meo  sum  promus  pcetori 
Suspiciost  in  pectore  alieno  sita. 

And  again : — 

Numqnam  erit  alienis  gravis,  qui  suis  se  concinnat  levem. 
For  a  performance  such  as  that  at  Westminster  it  has  the  advan- 
tage that  none  of  the  characters  are  female,  for  the  personified 
Abstractions  who  play  the  Prologue  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as 
exceptions.  For  the  representations  of  this  week  we  have 
nothing  but  praise.  All  the  actors  had  a  good  and  clear  delivery, 
and,  if  it  was  somewhat  slow,  this  was  all  the  better  for  those 
who  were  anxious  to  understand  as  well  as  to  hear.  If  we  add 
nothing  to  this  general  eulogy,  it  is  only  because  selection  would 
be  invidious.  One  question  we  may  perhaps  modestly  ask.  Why 
do  the  company  study  from  so  bad  a  text  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
pedantic.  It  may  well  be  that  for  Westminster  purposes  "  ne  tui 
alios  misereat "  is  a  more  serviceable  phrase  than  "  ne  tis  alios 
misereat";  and,  where  the  sense  is  not  affected,  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  insist  upon  the  retention  of  a  strange,  though 
genuine,  archaism.  But  why,  for  example,  when  Stasimus 
threatens  Lesbonicus  with  a  fine  for  his  "  bad  acting,''  must  he  do 
so  in  the  half-nonsensical  words  "multani  abomina,"  a  mere 
blunder  for  the  simple  "  multabo  mina,"  and  long  ago  corrected  ? 

The  play  was  preceded  and  followed,  as  usual,  by  a  prologue  and 
epilogue  written  for  the  occasion.  The  last  was  very  good  fun — 
a  burlesque  scene  upon  the  theme  of  recent  discoveries  at  Troy. 
Probably  to  the  mass  of  the  audience  its  true  point  was  the  final 
adjuration,  in  which  the  ghosts  of  departed  heroes  encourage  the 
successful  antiquary  in  the  prosecution  of  his  task,  and  commend 
above  all  things  to  his  conservation  the  "  thesaurum  Busbcei,"' 
the  sacred  deposit  handed  down  by  that  ferulous  personage  to 
the  scholars  of  Westminster,  together  with  its  emblem,  the 
Westminster  play.  We,  if  a  yet  mortal  voice  may  be  heard,  are 
well  disposed  to  echo  their  oious  prayer.  We  believe  in  the 
cultivating  effect  of  the  school  drama,  which  assuredly  never 


took  a  more  harmless  form ;  and  if  there  is  some  little  sacrifice, 
something  may  well  be  paid  for  the  maintenance  in  a  fleeting 
world  of  one  of  the  quaintest  things  which  modern  London  has 
to  show. 


REVIEWS. 


MARLBOROUGH  AND  WELLINGTON.* 

WIIETIIEB,  by  the  editor's  choice  or  by  their  own,  Mrs. 
Creighton  and  Mrs.  Waite  have,  in  these  two  volumes  of 
the  series  of  Historical  Biographies,  undertaken  subjects  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  reflection  will  naturally  occur  that  the 
recital  of  the  lives  of  the  two  great  generals  upon  whom  the  mili- 
tary reputation  of  our  country  rests  should,  if  possible,  have  been 
put  into  military  hands.  We  shall  no  doubt  be  met  with  the 
objection  that  we  do  not  cry  out  for  painters  or  for  poets  to  write 
the  biographies  of  painters  and  poets.  But  we  may  answer  that, 
while  there  are  mauy  amateurs  who  are  fully  competent  to  appre- 
ciate and  criticize  poetry  and  painting,  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  military  subjects.  However 
much  interest  ordinary  people  may  take  in  war  as  a  grand  spectacle 
or  a  thrilling  romance,  they  rarely  understand  how  to  look  at  it  as 
one  of  the  line  arts,  or  how  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  its 
development.  Why  no  enterprising  publisher  has  as  yet  engaged 
some  member  of  the  Staff  College  'to  write  a  shilling  primer,  in 
words  of  not  more  than  two  syllables,  on  the  rudiments  of 
the  Art  of  War,  is  a  question  we  have  often  asked  ourselves. 
For  lack  of  such  preliminary  instruction,  the  non-military 
reader  is  usually  very  little  the  wiser  for  reading  the  lives 
of  great  generals  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  historians  and  biographers  make 
no  great  effort  to  help  him.  We  expect  the  biographer  of  a 
painter  or  a  sculptor  to  convey  to  us  some  idea  of  the  master's 
style  and  manner,  some  notion  of  the  position  he  holds  relatively 
to  other  great  artists.  We  expect  in  the  life  of  an  engineer  to 
learn  something  of  the  advances  and  improvements  he  made  in  his 
art,  and  to  know  something  of  the  mechanical  means  he  had  at 
command  for  effecting  such  and  such  results.  But  when  the 
warrior  is  concerned,  we  content  ourselves  with  vague  phrases 
about  "  astonishing  military  genius.''  We  know  indeed  that 
the  Black  Prince  went  into  battle  in  a  suit  of  armour,  that 
Marlborough  wore  a  wig  and  a  laced  coat,  while  Napoleon 
arrayed  himself  in  a  redingote  grise;  but  in  what  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  Black  Prince  differed  from  those  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  system  of  Marlborough  again  from  that  of 
Napoleon,  probably  few  of  us  could  say.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
the  Black  Prince  relied  upon  the  cloth-yard  shaft,  while  Marl- 
borough and  Napoleon  had  guns  at  their  service ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  could  say  to  what  distance  Marlborough's  or 
Napoleon's  guns  carried,  or  what  changes  in  the  practice  of  war 
have  been  worked  in  our  own  day  by  the  greater  development  of 
artillery  and  arms  of  precision. 

At  a  time  when  our  leading  battle-painter  belongs  to  the  non- 
combatant  sex,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  women's  rights  to  regard  the  authors  of  these  two 
volumes  as  necessarily  disqualified  for  their  task.  Mrs.  Creighton 
and  Mrs.  Waite  may  be  quite  as  competent  as  any  other  civilians  to 
write  the  biographies  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington.  They  have 
not  been  content  simply  to  treat  their  subject  from  the  picturesque 
point  of  view.  They  have  laboriously  explained  the  schemes  of 
their  heroes'  campaigns ;  they  have  given  detailed  accounts  of  the 
battles,  illustrated  by  the  most  military-looking  little  plans,  as 
well  as  by  good  coloured  maps  of  the  scene  of  operations ;  and 
they  have  occasionally  ventured  to  record  the  remarks  of  hostile 
critics  and  the  answers  that  have  been  made  to  them.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  say  that  both  writers  have  discharged  the  military 
part  of  their  task  as  well  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  What 
we  desire  could  only  have  been  done  by  some  one  who  had  made  a 
study,  not  merely  of  the  eternal  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  but  also 
of  the  different  methods  of  their  application  in  different  ages.  Our 
ideal  biography  of  Marlborough,  for  instance,  should  give  the  pupil 
some  idea  of  the  system  of  tactics  in  vogue  in  Marlborough's  day, 
and  some  notion  whether  Marlborough  himself  is  to  be  ranked 
among  those  few  great  men  who  have  made  distinct  advances  or 
changes  in  the  military  art,  or  whether  he  was  no  more  than  an 
able  disciple  of  the  school  of  his  day.  It  should  tell  us  what  were 
the  means  of  attack  and  defence  at  his  command,  what  were  the 
guns  and  what  were  the  fortresses  of  his  age,  and  how  his  troops 
were  armed.  Good  in  many  respects  as  Mrs.  Creighton's  biography 
is,  it  does  not  fulfil  these  requirements.  In  her  account  of  Marl- 
borough's march  into  Bavaria  in  1704,  she  does  indeed  draw 
attention  to  one  of  the  differences  between  warfare  then  and 
now : — 

In  those  days,  when' there  were  no  railways,  and  roads  were  bad,  to  lead 
an  army  by  rapid  marches  all  the  way  from  Holland  to  Bavaria,  where,  if 
defeated,  it  would  be  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  was  an  undertaking 
of  perilous  difficulty. 


*  Historical  Biographies.  Edited  by  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A.,  late 
1  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Life  of  John  Churchill,  Duhc 
of  Marlborough.  By  Louise  Creighton.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Rivingtons  :  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  1879. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By  Rosamond  Waite.  With  Portrait, 
Maps,  and  Plans.    Rivingtons :  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  1878. 
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But  in  some  other  instances  she  makes  no  comment  upon  a  state 
of  things  which  must  seetn  strange  to  her  young  readers.  Any 
intelligent  boy  or  girl  who  reads  an  account  of  Marlborough's 
wars,  must,  we  should  think,  be  struck  by  finding  that  year  after 
year  at  a  certain  time  there  was  an  end  of  campaigning,  that  the 
troops  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  that  their  leader  returned  to 
"Whig  and  Tory  intrigues  at  home.  It  must  surely  occur  to  the 
pupil  that  this  is  not  the  fashion  in  which  war  is  made  nowadays. 
Mrs.  Creighton  however  makes  no  comment  upon  the  diiference. 
When  in  1708 — the  year  of  Oudenardc — Marlborough  prolongs 
operations  till  January,  she  does  remark,  as  Marlborough's  con- 
temporaries remarked,  upon  the  lateness  of  the  campaign.  But 
the  modern  reader  is  probably  more  inclined  to  ask  why  he  did 
not  go  on  fighting  throughout  the  winter.  Having  said  thus  much, 
we  are  bound  to  add  that  Mrs.  Creighton's  accounts  of  battles  are 
good  and  clear,  that  of  Ramillies  being  especially  spirited,  and 
giving  a  distinct  idea  of  the  superiority  of  Marlborough's  general- 
ship over  that  of  his  enemy. 

As  the  hero  of  a  narrative,  Marlborough  labours  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  an  unheroic  character.  He  does  not  even 
rise  to  the  height  of  being  an  ideal  oiiicer,  for  he  was  deficient  in 
the  essential  military  virtue  of  fidelity  to  his  masters.  His 
attachment  to  his  wife  might  be  called  romantic,  were  it  not  that 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  ludicrous  in  romantic  affection  spent  upon 
such  a  termagant  as  Duchess  Sarah  sometimes  showed  herself  to 
be.  With  all  his  good  points — and  they  were  many — he  was  not 
a  man  for  whom  it  is  possible  to  feel  personal  enthusiasm  ;  and  he 
is  thus  a  somewhat  ungrateful  subject  of  biography.  Mrs.  Creighton 
has  described  his  character  very  fairly,  though  at  too  great  length 
for  quotation,  except  in  fragments  : — 

In  reality  it  is  equally  absurd  to  make  out  of  him  either  a  spotless  hero 
or  a  mean  traitor.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  away  his  faults,  which  are 
of  a  kind  for  which  it  is  hard  to  feel  any  sympathy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  more  and  more  by  his  great  qualities 
the  more  we  study  him.  His  military  genius  is  sufficiently  displayed  by 
his  astonishing  career,  and  as  a  diplomatist  he  was  equally  great,  lie 
could  manage  men  as  well  as  he  could  manage  armies,  anil  in  the  same  way 
could  rule  himself. 

After  enumerating  Marlborough's  many  good  qualities — his  domestic 
virtues,  his  care  for  his  soldiers,  his  rigid  maintenance  of  order 
and  discipline — she  discusses  the  part  he  played  in  politics  : — 

The  political  atmosphere  of  the  times  fostered  Marlborough's  bad  qualities. 
He,  like  every  one  else,  sought  primarily  his  own  interest,  and  so  became 
a  traitor  to  James  III.,  a  traitor  to  William  II.,  and  would  have  been  a 
traitor  to  Anne  could  it  have  served  any  purpose.  Self-interest,  and  the 
love  of  power  and  money,  were  the  chief  motives  that  actuated  him  ;  but 
besides  these  he  was  urged  on  by  the  consciousness  of  the  danger  of  the 
power  of  Lewis  XIV.,  which  ho  had  learnt  from  William  III. 

Even  for  the  Duchess,  who  is  frequently  represented  as  a  mere 
shrew,  Mrs.  Creighton  linds  a  good  word  : — 

Sarah,  with  all  her  faults,  which  were  but  too  evident,  had  her  good 
qualities  too.  She  was  a  devoted  wife  ;  and  though  she  often  plagued  her 
husband,  it  was  only  because  she  wanted  him  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
world,  and  thought  her  way  must  be  better  than  his.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  her  faults  ;  but  .--he  must  have  had  her  charms  too  to  keep  the 
heart  of  the  Duke,  both  absent  and  present,  so  unalterably  true  to  her. 

"We  are  glad  that  Mrs.  Creighton  does  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
exaggerating  Marlborough's  subservience  to  his  wife.  Policy  no 
doubt  united  with  ali'ection  to  make  him  more  deferential  than 
men  in  general  are  to  their  wives.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  the  thought  must  ever  have  been  present  to  him  that  a 
serious  quarrel  with  his  wife  would  be  the  death-blow  to  his 
ambition.  To  make  an  enemy  of  her  would  have  been  to  make 
an  enemy  of  the  Princess  by  whose  favour  he  hoped  to  rise.  Those 
who,  with  Macaulay,  have  spoken  of  Marlborough  as  servilely 
fearing  his  wife  have  not  always  remembered  that,  after  all,  he 
behaved  to  her  pretty  much  as  he  behaved  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  was  so  thorough  a  diplomatist  that  to  soothe,  to 
manage,  and  to  flatter  people  far  inferior  to  himself  gave  him  no 
sense  of  humiliation.  His  command  of  his  own  temper  was  so 
perfect  that  he  no  more  resented  an  angry  person's  outbreaks  of 
passion  than  a  man  in  health  resents  the  delirium  of  a  fever 
patient.  He  soothed  and  coaxed  and  bore  with  ill-humoured  and 
obstructive  Dutch  generals  just  as  he  bore  with  his  scolding  wife. 
Sweet  and  graceful  flattery  flowed  as  naturally  and  easily  from  his 
tongue  or  his  pen  as  roses  and  pearls  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the 
heroine  of  the  fairy  tale.  Historians  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  hero  was  perfectly  sincere  when  he  wrote  to  his  offended 
but  relenting  consort  that  he  had  been  "  transported  "  with  de- 
light at  receiving  her  "  dear,  dear  letter  "  of  forgiveness.  But  it 
is  just  possible  that  he  laughed  a  little  in  his  sleeve  as  he  penned 
these  expressions  of  tender  self-abasement. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Creighton's  sentences  might  be  amended  in  a  second 
edition.  She  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
present  day — wrong  placing  of  words.  "  William  watched  the 
struggle  of  English  parties  free  from  the  motives  by  which  they  were 
guided."  "Honest  Dick  Steele, with  his  warm,  open  heart, and  kindly 
way  of  laughing  at  the  foibles  of  others,  as  otten  drunk  as  sober, 
was  n  >  match  f  >r  the  stern  Swift."  And  w  e  wonder  that  as  early 
as  her  second  page  she  should  have  allowed  so  careless  a  sentence 
as  the  following  to  pass  uncorrected: — "He  [Churchill]  was  for  a 
short  time  a  scholar  at  St.  Paul's  school,  where,  however,  he  did 
not  stay  long  enough  to  get  any  literary  training,  and  remained 
all  his  life  entirely  wanting  in  book-learning."  Perhaps  how- 
ever one  may  prefer  this  colloquialism  to  the  irreproachable 
but  painfully  elegant  language  in  which  Archdeacon  Coxe  ex- 
presses the  same  fact : — "  lie  did  not,  however,  remain  asutlicient 


time  to  reap  the  advantages  afforded  by  this  respectable  seminary." 
Mrs.  Creighton  does  not  notice  the  tradition  that  Churchill  picked 
up  his  first  ideas  of  the  art  of  war  from  reading  the  Vegetius  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  the  "  respectable  seminary,"  and  which 
afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  Bodleian.  The  objection  urged 
against  this  story — that  Churchill's  small  Latin  would  not  have 
carried  him  through  so  hard  a  book  as  Vegetius — need  not  go  for 
much.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Churchill  did  not  read  Vegetius 
in  a  schoolmaster's  sense  of  reading  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Coxe  that  the  boy,  per- 
haps attracted  by  the  plates,  dipped  into  the  book  for  his  own 
amusement.  Although  no  exception  on  the  score  of  grammar 
can  be  taken  to  the  next  sentence  we  shall  quote,  we  wish 
that  Mrs.  Creighton  had  described  her  hero's  funeral  in 
something  less  like  the  style  of  the  reporter  of  a  country 
newspaper : — "  The  coffin  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  an  immense  train  of  carriages,"  In  a  serious 
historical  work  one  does  not  like  to  find  "aristocracy  "used  simply 
as  a  fine  name  for  the  nobility.  We  may  note  that  Mrs.  Creighton 
is  not  quite  accurate  when  she  calls  Schomberg  "  a  French  Pro- 
testant." He  was  a  German  Protestant  who  had  been  in  the 
French  service. 

On  reading  Mrs.  Waite's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
first  criticism  that  suggests  itself  is  that,  though  the  author  has 
narrated  the  actual  events  of  the  Peninsular  War  well,  she  has 
failed  to  show  why  the  contest  was  of  such  importance  both  to 
England  and  to  Europe.  She  winds  up  her  account  of  it  with  the 
following  brief  comment,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  ade- 
quate : — 

Thus  ended  the  great  Peninsular  War.  After  five  years  of  fighting  and 
bloodshed,  Spain  was  freed  from  her  foreign  bondage  and  the  glorious  army, 
having  won  its  immortal  laurels,  was  disbanded. 

The  freeing  of  Spain  from  her  bondage  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Peninsular  War.  The  great  work  of  that  war 
was  to  sap  and  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Napoleonic 
power.  To  ordinary  lookers-on  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  at 
first  but  one  amongst  the  "  number  of  neat  little  expeditions " 
satirized  in  the  Edinburgh  Review — only  another  of  our  many 
exploits  in  "  breaking  windows  with  guineas."  It  is  Wellington's 
peculiar  glory  that  he  saw  how  in  freeing  Spain  and  Portugal  he 
might  free  Europe,  and  that,  in  spite  of  cold  and  insufficient  sup- 
port, discouragement,  and  opposition,  he  persevered  in  and  carried 
out  his  design.  Unless  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  clearly  presented, 
neither  the  true  importance  of  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  nor 
the  true  glory  of  Wellington,  can  be  understood.  General  Hamley's 
brilliant  essay  on  Wellingtons  Career,  with  which  Mrs.  Waite 
does  not  show  any  sign  of  acquaintance,  should  have  been  of  service 
to  her  here.  Her  estimate  of  the  Duke's  military  genius  is  how- 
ever good  as  far  as  it  goes : — 

He  was  not  in  the  situation  of  a  Ca?sar  or  a  Napoleon.  It  was  not 
competent  to  him,  regardless  of  right  and  justice,  to  carve  out  grand 
schemes  for  the  overthrow  and  conquest  of  nations.  He  was  the  general 
of  a  constitutional  state,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  faithful  to  consti- 
tutional obligations.  His  work  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  government  of 
his  country,  and  his  main  task  was  only  to  determine  and  execute  the 
most  efficient  methods  for  achieving  given  ends.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
he  takes  rank  amongst  the  most  accomplished  strategists  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  nor  is  the  brilliancy  of  that  position  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  lie  apparently  attained  to  it  less  by  sudden  inspirations  of  genius 
than  by  patient  processes  of  thought.  He  was  neither  a  general  of  mere 
theory  and  routine,  nor  one  who  transacted  warfare  according  to  the  rule 
of  thumb.  Whilst  steadily  proceeding  on  the  well-established  principles 
of  military  science,  he  exhibited,  whenever  a  new  emergency  had  to  be 
encountered,  a  ricli  and  ready  fertility  of  resource. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  is  described  with  vigour  and  spirit ; 
but  we  are  sorry  that  Mrs.  Waite  keeps  alive  the  mythical  story 
of  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them."  Good  taste  and  judgment  have 
been  shown  in  dealing  with  Wellington's  private  history ;  and 
some  characteristic  anecdotes  are  given  which  are  sure  to 
interest  young  readers.  The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  treats  of  English  politics  after  the  Peace.  The  style  here 
becomes  bald  and  disconnected,  and  the  arrangement  is  bad ;  in 
fact,  these  chapters  read  like  rough  and  not  always  accurate  notes. 
"In  1S15,"  says  the  author,  "an  Act  had  been  passed  putting  a 
prohibitive  price  on  imported  foreign  corn  and  manufactures." 
Now  what  the  Act  really  did  was  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  for  home  consumption  until  British  wheat  should 
be  at  80s.  the  quarter,  a  rate  which  was  exceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  mention  of  "  manufactures "  too  will  be 
misleading.  The  Act  applies  iudeedto  "all  Corn,  Meal,  or  Flour, 
the  Growth,  Produce  or  Manufacture  of  any  Foreign  Country"; 
but  not  generally  to  manufactures  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word.  Further  on,  the  author  gets  into  hopeless  confusion  over 
the  "sliding-scale  ": — 

About  this  time  a  misunderstanding  occurred  between  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Huskisson,  which  ended  in  Huskisson  quitting  the  Cabinet  with  the 
rest  of  Canning's  followers.  Before  leaving  the  Ministry  however  Hus- 
kisson had  again  brought  forward  his  Corn  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  a 
modified  form  that  pleased  no  one.  Some  thought  the  terms  named  in  the 
sliding-scale,  as  it  is  called,  too  high  ;  others  too  low.  The  arrangement 
was  tiiat  it  should  commence  with  341 ,  when  corn  was  52s.,  and,  gradually 
diminishing  with  the  increase  of  price,  should  disappear  altogether  when 
corn  reached  80s. 

Now  the  limit  of  Sos.  belongs  to  the  old  Act  of  181 5.  The 
sliding  scale  of  the  Act  of  1828,  to  which  we  take  Mrs.  Waite 
to  refer,  sank  to  a  fixed  shilling  duty  as  soon  as  wheat  rose  to 
73s.  or  upwards.  When  wheat  was  under  62s.  the  duty  was 
25*.  Sd.,  and  went  on  increasiug  by  a  shilling-  for  every  shilling  that 
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the  price  fell.  In  describing  the  political  situation  Mrs.  Waite  seems 
to  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  confused  condition  of  the  time  of 
which  she  writes.  "  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,*'  she  says, 
"the  clear  voice  of  "William  Cobbett  was  heard  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  matter."  Perhaps  if  this  had  been  said  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, we  might,  in  consideration  of  his  fame  both  as  orator  and 
woodman,  have  tolerated  the  mixed  metaphor.  Next  we  read 
that  Queen  Caroline  "  is  said  to  have  caught  cold  at  the  closed 
doors  of  the  Abbey,  from  the  consequences  of  which  grief  pre- 
vented her  recovery."  This  suggests  the  idea  that  Queen  Caroline 
Buffered  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  overtook  the  "  young  lad)*  of 
Norway,  Who  casually  sat  in  a  doorway."  Our  remarks  upon  the 
wrong  placing  of  words  will  apply  to  this  book  as  well  as  to  its 
predecessor.  Thus  we  read  that  "  the  British  infantry  was 
drawn  up  under  a  furious  cannonade  in  two  lines";  that  Soult 
"  climbed  through  mountain  paths  shoeless  amid  drenching  rain  "  ; 
that  Massena  "  fortified  that  town  [Santarem],  which  is  on  a 
mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  having  established  free 
communication  with  Spain"  ;  and  that  Wellington  "  again  opened 
a  corn-trade  on  a  large  scale  with  Africa  and  America,  which 
throve  under  Stuart's  superintendence.''  Haste,  or  weariness,  or 
the  effort  to  crowd  as  many  facts  as  possible  into  a  short  space, 
may  probably  account  for  these  blemishes.  Both  Mrs.  Waite  and 
Mrs.  Creighton  cau,  and  generally  do,  write  well. 


SUNSHINE  AND  STORM  IN  THE  EAST.' 

MRS.  BRASSEY  and  Miss  Bird  are  probably  the  most 
amusing  contemporary  writers  of  books  of  travel.  In 
method  they  are  as  far  as  possible  apart.  Miss  Bird,  like  Ida 
Pfeitl'er  in  Haunay's  epigram, 

Goes  lone  and  undaunted, 
Through  districts  by  wild  men  and  cannibals  haunted. 

She  is  the  least  luxurious  of  voyagers  ;  while  Mrs.  Brassey  travels  in 
company  with  several  members  of  her  family,  and  in  almost  unpre- 
cedented luxury.  Only  two  vessels  of  ancient  or  modern  times  (and 
one  of  these  mythical)  can  vie  with  the  Sunbeam.  The  ship  of  the 
"  Lassie  of  Loch  Ryan  "  in  the  ballad  was  equipped  "  wi'  masts 
o'  the  beaten  gold,  and  sails  o'  taffetie."  And  a  yacht  of  Hiero  of 
Carthage  had  a  deck-house  with  doors  of  gold  and  ivory,  while 
the  tlooring  was  inlaid  with  mosaics  of  the  whole  3lory  of  the 
Iliad,  and  the  deck  was  screened  from  the  sun  by  the  foliage  of 
vines  and  growing  ivy.  Next  to  these,  the  Sunbeam  seems  to  be 
the  most  gorgeous  of  homes  on  the  ocean  wave,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  late  Sultan  (1874)  was  suspected  of  coveting  this 
illustrious  yacht. 

Mrs  Brassey's  new  book,  which  contains  the  logs  of  two  tours, 
in  1S74  and  1878,  is,  we  think,  at  least  as  diverting  as  her  earlier 
voyage,  if  not  even  more  so.  Her  old  mastery  of  simple  and 
pellucid  style  enables  her  to  bring  before  us  (without  the  labour  of 
the  "  word-painter"  and  theadjective-hunter)  the  brilliant  scenes  of 
travel.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  in  expression  and  more  suc- 
cessful in  effect  than  this  extract  from  Mrs.  Brassey's  diary  of 
October  9th,  1874: — 

At  1  a.m.  the  fires  were  lighted,  and  by  8  a.m.  we  were  under  steam,  not 
having  shifted  our  position  two  miles  during  the  night.  It  was  a  glorious 
day,  but  a  flat  calm.  With  two  fires  only,  we  steamed  easily  nine  knots.  At 
sunset  we  saw  Mount  Etna — 11,000  feet  high — as  though  rising  from  the 
seaj  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  otT,  the  island  of  Sicily  quite  disappearing 
from  sL'ht.  A  cuckoo  came  on  board  and  was  caught,  but  we  soon  re- 
leased him,  hoping  he  would  reach  the  land.  The  night  was  quite  superb, 
myriads  of  stars  being  vi-iblc  ;  and  the  multitudes  of  brilliant  animalcules 
in  the  water  seemed  to  reflect  them,  as  the  "  Sunbeam's  "  bows  threw  a 
wave  of  light  from  under  her.  The  most  beautiful  phenomenon  of  this  sort 
previously  seen  during  this  vovage  was  off  Lisbon,  on  a  rough  night,  when 
the  sea  was  like  molten  gold,  lit  up  to  such  a  depth  that  hundreds  of  fish 
could  be  seen  darting  away  like  comets  on  all  sides.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion there  were  a  great  many  shooting  stars  and  meteors  of  extraordinarv 
brilliancy.  The  nights  are  so  warm  that  one  delights  in  sitting  on  deck  to 
watch  these  enatic  luminaries,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  when 
to  go  to  bed.  The  heat  in  the  day  is  great — 750  in  the  shade  in  a  thorough 
draught  on  board — but  there  is  always  such  a  pleasant  breeze,  that  we  have 
never  felt  it  oppressive. 

Here,  again,  is  a  capital  sketch  from  Tangier  : — 

During  the  three  hours  we  were  bobbing  about  in  the  broiling  sun,  we 
had  been  amused  by  watching  Arabs  riding  races  on  the  shore,  and  some 
washing  their  horses,  swimming  them  right  out  to  sea.  When  wet  them- 
selves, their  shiny  black  and  brown  muscular  bodies  looked  like  bronze  as 
they  sat,  firm  as  rocks,  on  their  horses,  which  plunged  and  snorted  with 
fear  when  out  of  their  depth.  No  matter  what  they  did,  their  riders  stuck 
to  them  like  wax. 

The  description  of  "  an  African  meet  "  (p.  19)  is  quite  as  good  ; 
and,  indeed,  wherever  Mrs.  Brassey  goes,  she  at  once  selects  the 
essential  and  the  picturesque  features  of  the  scene,  and  reproduces 
them  with  apparently  unconscious  skill.  The  great  master  of  ad- 
jectives and  writer  of  pictures  of  travel — Theophile  Gautier — was 
not  more  successful  in  his  elaborate  manner  than  is  Mrs.  Brassey 
in  a  way  which  never  dazzles  nor  fatigues. 

We  are  tempted  to  make  extracts  from  almost  every  chapter  ; 
but  we  must  hurry  on  to  the  chief  interest  of  Mrs.  Brassev's  book 
— her  pictures  of  Constantinople.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  about  the 
Levant  as  seen  in  the  "  sunshine"  (the  rather  lurid  and  threatening 
sunshine)  of  1874,  and  in  the  "storm  clouds  "of  1878,  without 

*  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East ;  or.  Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Constanti- 
nople. By  Mrs.  Brassey,  Author  of  "A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam."  With 
a  Maps  and  114  Illustrations.    London:  Longmans  &  Co. 


betraying  some  political  bias.  "Under  which  lord ?"  is  the  ques- 
tion one  feels  inclined  just  now  to  put  to  all  travellers  in  the  East, 
for  Liberals  and  Tories  look  at  that  part  of  the  world  through 
different-coloured  spectacles.  Mrs.  Brassey  is,  as  between  Russian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Turk,  perfectly  impartial.  She  tells  the  most 
amazing  and  amusing  stories  about  the  Sultans  who  have  lately 
worn  the  sword  of  Othman  ;  but  theu  these  stories  are  derived,  like 
the  legeuds  in  Herodotus,  from  hearsay.  Mrs.  Brassey  did  not  see 
Abdul  Aziz  eating  eleven  meals  iu  one  day  (he  could  have  given 
Prince  Bismarck  three  courses,  at  any  dinner,  and  won  with  ease)  : 
nor  was  she  present  when  he  bolted  out  of  his  palace  into  a  cab, 
with  nothing  on  to  speak  of;  or  when  he  sliced  oil'  the  live 
turkey's  head  with  a  sword;  or  when  he  had  two  Sultanas  bow- 
strung  because  they  used  a  bedroom  candlestick  without  placing  it 
in  a m saucer  of  water;  or  even  when  he  knocked  down  the 
colonel's  wife  and  jumped  on  her,  or  made  a  sergeant  in  a  line 
regiment  Grand  Vizier.  These  and  many  other  anecdotes  of  the 
Padishah  will  be  found  by  the  curious  in  Mrs.  Brassey's 
fifth  chapter.  It  seems  more  important  that  an  Austrian  attache 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  savagely  maltreated  by 
Turkish  soldiers  a  few  months  before  Mrs.  Brassey's  arrival,  and 
that  "  no  one  dared  to  tell  the  Sultan  of  the  famine  in  Asia 
Minor."  These  things  certainly  did  not  look  as  if  "  sunshine  " 
could  last  long  in  the  East,  but  Mrs.  Brassey  drew  no  political 
inferences.  Her  politics  indeed  are  exclusively  English,  and  she 
tells  anecdotes  about  the  Greeks  as  severely  as  she  does  about  the 
Sidtan.  In  Cyprus  she  looks  on  the  Greek  natives  as  simply  "  a 
thorn  in  our  sides,"  than  which  no  opinion  cau  be  more  perfectly 
and  frankly  British.  It  is  as  if  the  Norman  conquerors  of  this 
island  had  casually  observed  that  "  the  natives  were  likely  to  be  a 
perpetual  thorn  in  their  sides."  Mrs.  Brassey's  own  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  the  thorns  is  Oriental  in  conception — she  would  import 
large  supplies  of  Turks.  This  was  inteuded,  but  "  the  matter  has 
dropped  through  somehow — I  don't  know  why,  except  that  I 
believe  Sir  Garnet  was  afraid  of  having  too  many  women  and 
children  on  the  island  unable  to  support  themselves."  We  may 
now  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Brassey  as  a  witness  useful  to  politicians 
on  either  side,  with  the  remark  that  she  does  not  approve  of  the 
cession  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  Since  the  British  arms  were  taken 
down,  nothing  has  done  well  in  Zante  but  villany,  corruption,  and 
the  opera : — 

Every  respectable  person  to  whom  we  have  spoken  bitterly  laments  the 
departure  of  the  English  from  their  occupation  of  the  islands,  and  gives  the 
most  dreadful  account  of  the  Greek  government,  which,  in  these  islands,  is 
hardly  a  government  at  all,  but  simply  a  system  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
Bobbers  and  marauders  who  can  pay  a  few  piastres  to  the  so-called  police 
are  never  taken  up,  while  poor  but  innocent  men  are  put  in  prison  and 
punished  in  their  stead.  At  the  time  of  the  elections,  the  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption are  worse  than  ever,  and  the  soldiers  go  into  the  houses  "with  fixed 
bayonets,  to  drive  the  unfortunate  voters  to  the  poll.  Under  this  system, 
of  course,  everything  is  going  to  ruin,  roads,  ports,  public  institutions,  &c. 
The}'  are,  however,  building  a  fine  new  opera-house  here,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent a  very  good  Italian  company  are  playing  at  a  minor  theatre. 

Mrs.  Brassey's  first  visit  to  Constantinople,  that  of  1874,  was  of 
course  the  most  enjoyable.  Her  descriptions  are  as  diverting  as 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  even  make  these  legends  seem  comparatively 
credible.  We  have  seen  that  Haroun  Alraschid  was  not  more 
eccentric  and  despotic  than  the  late  Sultan  as  represented  by  Mrs. 
Brassey's  friends,  and  neither  he  nor  Aladdin  iu  the  magical  cave 
had  more  extraordinary  treasures : — 

While  at  the  mosque,  another  cavass  came  rushing  after  us  with  an 
order  for  the  Treasury,  procured  only  at  the  last  moment ;  so  we  drove 
thither  and  inspected  its  varied  treasures.  It  is  in  the  court  of  the  old 
Seraglio  Palace,  which  was  burned  some  years  ago,  when  these  treasures 
were  rescued  with  great  difficulty  from  the  devouring  flames.  The  first 
thing  that  meets  the  eye  on  entering  is  a  magnificent  enamel  throne,  inlaid 
with  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds.  The  cases  round  the  room  are  full  of 
velvet  prayer-carpets,  embroidered  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  Thev  also 
contain  guns,  daggers,  and  swords,  ornamented  with  priceless  gems, 
emeralds  as  big  as  hens'  eggs,  and  rubies  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,  but  full  of 
flaws,  besides  basins  of  loose  turquoises,  coral,  agates,  cornelians,  aqua- 
marines, topazes,  and  rows  of  amber  beads  of  the  purest  quality.  One  case 
was  full  of  agate,  crystal,  and  jade  vases,  mounted  in  enamel  and  precious 
stones.  Upstairs  are  saddles,  housings,  and  horse-furniture  of  gold  inlaid 
with  coral  and  precious  stones.  But  the  greatest  marvel  was  a  dressing- 
table  encrusted  with  diamonds  and  rubies',  the  pillars  supporting  the  glass 
set  with  diamonds  of  large  size,  the  frame  of  the  glass  a  mass  of  rubies  and 
diamonds,  and  even  the  fringe  round  the  edge  of  the  table,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  composed  of  hanging  strings  of  diamonds.  It  is  said  that  the 
Empress  of  the  French  was  presented  with  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  things  when  she  was  there,  and  that  the  Sultan  gave  her 
everything  she  admired  or  liked,  without  her  even  expressing  any  wish  to 
possess  it. 

If  the  Sultan  coveted  Mrs.  Brassey's  yacht  (she  was  afraid  that  a 
Ministerial  crisis  would  ensue  if  the  Padishah  did  not  get  the 
Sunbeam),  Mrs.  Brassey,  on  her  side,  seems  to  envy  the  Sultan  his 
caique : — 

About  twelve  o'clock,  five  caiques  glided  alongside  the  steps  of  Dolma- 
bagtcheh  :  the  Sultan  entered  the  first,  which  was  white,  lined  with  red 
velvet  and  gold,  and  having  a  gold  canopy.  The  cushions  were  embroi- 
dered in  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  facing  those  on  which  the  Sultan  sat 
knelt  two  of  the  chief  ministers,  their  heads  bowed  down  and  their  hands 
folded  across  their  breasts,  in  the  most  abject  attitude.  Behind  stood  the 
Steersman,  gorgeous  in  green  and  gold.  The  front  caique  was  manned  bv 
twenty-four  oarsmen,  dressed  in  very  full  white  shirts  and  trousers  purnle 
and  gold  jackets,  and  scarlet  fezzes,  who.  prior  to  every  stroke,  knelt  down 
and  touched  the  bottom  of  the  boat  witli  their  foreheads,  then  rose  to  a 
standing  posture,  and  sent  the  oars  in  with  a  tremendous  sweep  The  pace 
is  terrific  (they  beat  easily  the  fastest  steam  launch  afloat),  the  exertion  is 
equally  so;  for  though  picked  strong  men,  the  rowers  generally  break  down 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  whole  effect  is  one  of  the  prettiest  imaginable 
and  the  boat  looks  almost  too  good  for  the  use  of  mortal  man. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  review  Mrs.  Brassey's  book  in  a  severely  critical 
spirit.  One  might  as  well  sit  in  judgment  on  extremely  diverting 
conversations.  We  must  plead  this  as  an  excuse  for  numerous 
extracts.  Here  is  one  descriptive  of  an  island  little  known  to 
Western  tourists,  the  isle  whence  came  the  famous  Venus  of 
Milo,  whose  name  so  oddly  misled  the  Daily  Telegraph  : — 

The  situation  of  the  amphitheatre  is  very  beautiful,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
commanding  a  lovely  view  of  land,  sea,  and  islands  to  the  south.  We 
wandered  about  a  long  time,  took  several  photographs,  and  then  scrambled 
up  the  hill  again  and  remounted  our  donkeys,  to  climb  a  steep  rooky  path 
to  the  little  town  above.  The  ground  was  covered  with  wild  cyclamen 
and  white  crocuses,  and  the  walls  festooned  with  the  Clematis  montana, 
while  myrtles  and  lentisk  grew  in  abundance.  Half  an  hour's  climb  took 
us  to  the  town,  and  a  very  funny  town  it  was,  up  and  down  the  very 
steepest  crags.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  good-looking  men  and  women 
and  pretty  children,  who  all  came  out  to  look  at  us.  They  had  the  regular 
Grecian  type  of  countenance,  straight  noses,  pretty  mouths,  and  lovely 
large  dark  eyes,  and  all  were  scrupulously  clean.  Most  of  the  women's 
garments  were  white,  and  there  was  not  a  speck  of  dirt  on  any  of  them. 
The  people  not  only  followed  us  down  the  streets,  but  placed  themselves  in 
all  conceivable  nooks  and  corners.  On  every  house-top,  in  every  balcony, 
out  of  every  window,  peeped  heads,  not  annoying  us  in  any  way,  but  simply 
indulging  their  curiosity. 

The  second  Eastern  cruise  of  the  Sunbeam  began  in  September 
1878.  Mrs.  Brassey's  log  is  most  interesting  when  she  describes 
her  impressions  of  Cyprus  and  of  Constantinople.  The  autumn 
was  unusually  sickly ;  "  the  very  dogs  in  the  streets  "  in  Cyprus 
were  said  to  be  ill  of  fever.  The  British  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
suffered  terribly,  and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  find  that  the  stores  of 
the  Sunbeam  had  to  supply  the  medicines  for  want  of  which  the 
English  doctors  were  at  their  wits'  end  (pp.  255).  The  question  of 
the  healthiness  of  Cyprus  is  a  tedious  one.  Mrs.  Brassey  saw 
immense  numbers  of  suffering  people,  but  her  own  party  was  per- 
fectly well.  She  heard  that  even  the  highest  sites  were  pestiferous 
(pp.  27S,  293).  It  seems  to  be  her  opinion  that  the  want  of  supplies 
and  shelter  consequent  on  our  hasty  occupation,  together  with  the 
idleness  of  the  soldiers,  partly  caused,  and  very  greatly  increased, 
the  liability  to  fever.  The  more  active  sailors  did  not  suffer  in 
proportion.  The  natives  of  the  towns  "  all  have  a  more  or  less  in- 
valid look." 

In  Cyprus  Mrs.  Brassey  saw  a  dead  donkey,  an  exception  to 
Sam  Weller's  law.  She  found  that  Mme.  Cesnola's  brigand  (men- 
tioned in  General  Cesnola's  book)  was  "  down  with  the  fever." 
His  story  is  well  worth  quoting: — 

At  the  Government  House  we  went  to  see  some  officers  whose  servants 
are  all  down  with  fever,  including  even  the  groom,  a  once  celebrated  Syrian 
highwayman,  rather  in  the  Dick  Turpin  style,  whose  history  is  decidedly 
interesting.  This  man  was  originally  a  groom  in  the  employ  of  a  wealthy 
Turk  near  Smyrna  ;  but  having  eloped  with  his  master's  daughter,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  where  he  became  a  brigand  of 
the  romantic  type,  robbing  only  the  rich  and  assisting  the  poor.  It  is  even 
said  that  at  various  times  he  gave  dowries  to  as  many  as  two  thousand 
Greek  girls.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Turkish  authorities  to  capture 
him  ;  but  as  he  had  a  friend  in  every  peasant,  he  invariably  succeeded  in 
evading  the  soldiers  sent  after  him.  During  the  Crimean  war,  some  British 
troops  assisted  the  Turks  in  one  of  their  expeditions  in  search  of  Kattirdji- 
Janni  (which  was  the  brigand's  name),  but  with  the  same  result.  On  one 
occasion  it  is  related  that  he  suddenly  entered  a  house  near  Smyrna  at  the 
head  of  a  dozen  followers,  all  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  family  were  at 
supper,  and  Kattirdji-Janni,  quietly  seating  himself,  remarked  that  as  soon 
as  they  had  finished  he  and  his  men  would  take  the  opportunity  of  refresh- 
ing themselves.  His  involuntary  hosts  at  once  rose  and  proceeded  to  supply 
him  with  all  that  he  desired,  whereupon,  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude,  he 
promised  them  his  protection,  and  assured  them  that  if  they  should  happen 
to  be  travelling,  and  to  fall  in  w  ith  any  of  his  band,  they  might  rely  on  not 
being  molested  by  them.  At  last,  either  tiring  of  his  adventurous  life,  or 
being  hard-pressed,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  upon 
their  promise  that  he  should  be  exiled  to  Cyprus.  He  was  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  would  probably  have  been  sent  thence  to  the  spot  he  had 
chosen,  had  not  a  Frenchman  connected  with  the  consulate,  who  had  formerly 
been  robbed  by  Kattirdji-Janni  and  his  followers,  demanded  that  he  should 
be  severely  punished.  Thereupon  he  was  imprisoned  and  kept  closely  con- 
fined in  a  small  cell,  where  he  was  chained  to  the  wall,  for  seven  years. 
Later  on  he  was  removed  to  Famagousta,  still  heavily  chained  ;  and 
though  the  severity  of  his  punishment  was  somewhat  mitigated  in  1875, 
owing  to  the  intercession  of  Madame  Cesnola  on  his  behalf,  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  he  has  entirely  regained  his  liberty,  and  even  now  he  is  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  town  of  Famagousta. 

In  her  tour  through  the  island  Mrs.  Brassey  and  her  party  slept 
at  a  monastery.  "  Wheu  we  expressed  a  wish  to  wash  our  hands, 
one  monk  appeared  with  a  tin  wash-hand  basin,  another  with  soap, 
a  third  with  a  towel,  while  a  fourth  held  a  candle."  There  is  a 
picture  of  this  ecclesiastical  ceremony. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  tithe  of  Mrs.  Brassey's  adventures. 
She  saw  green  roses,  lavender-coloured  cats,  the  lines  of  Boulair, 
and  she  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore  a  piece  of  Greek  statuary  of 
the  best  period.  She  sailed  up  the  Dardanelles  in  the  dark  (a  I 
fine  piece  of  steering  of  Mr.  Brassey's)  without  asking  leave.  She 
found  out  "  where  the  old  ball  dresses  go  to  " — a  secret  which  we 
will  not  divulge.  She  learned  that  the  Turkish  ladies  were  selling 
their  jewels : — 

The  bazaars  have  very  much  gone  off  since  1874.  The  Russians,  it  is 
said,  have  bought  up  nearly  everything,  and  what  they  left  has  now  been 
sent  up  to  Adrianople,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  purchase  even  the 
wretched  remains.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however.  In  the  Bezistan, 
or  place  of  arms,  a  central  bazaar  where  all  sorts  of  things  are  sold  by 
auction,  great  treasures  may  occasionally  be  picked  up  in  these  bad  times. 
But  one  must  be  on  the  spot  when  they  arc  first  brought  there  for  sale. 
Everybody  in  Turkey — certainly  iu  Constantinople — from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  appears  to  be  more  or  less  hard  up.  The  slaves  from  the  harems 
are  constantly  bringing  valuable  jewels  and  plate  to  be  disposed  of  for  a 
little  money,  not  having  themselves  the  least  idea  of  their  value.  In  this 
way  we  picked  up  some  beautifully  inlaid  turquoise  belts,  carved  ivory 
cups,  *<ld  silver,  and  other  things,  by  the  merest  chance.    A  friend  of  mine 


saw  five  splendid  hoop  gem  rings,  each  worth  nearly  a  hundred  pounds, 
sold  by  a  slave  to  a  Jew  for  one  pound  each  ;  and,  on  another  occasion, 
some  superb  coffee-cup  holders,  a  mass  of  rubies  and  diamonds,  disposed  of 
for  next  to  nothing.  These  must  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  princesses, 
or  to  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  for  no  one  else  would  be  likely  to  possess 
such  things. 

She  was  told  that  the  most  powerful  man  in  Turkey  is  the  present 
Sultan's  coffeemaker,  or  Cafidje ;  and  that  "  the  present  Sultan 
appears  to  be  much  liked  by  all  who  come  in  personal  contact  with 
him,  and  to  have  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  though  he 
is  easily  influenced  by  others."  During  the  last  year,  the  Sultan 
seems  to  have  developed  more  resolution  of  character.  "  In  all 
his  ways  he  is  much  more  civilized  than  his  predecessors." 

We  take  leave  of  the  most  lively  and  entertaining  book  we  have 
read  for  many  months  with  the  remark  that  almost  all  the  illus- 
trations are  cleverly  conceived  and  admirably  engraved. 


KNIGHT'S  STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERATURE.' 

QOME  critical  books  of  great  value  are  repulsive,  and  have  to 
O  be  stormed  by  an  effort  of  desperate  courage  before  one  can 
get  the  benefit  of  their  contents.  Professor  Knigbt's  writing  goes 
into  the  other  extreme,  if  extreme  it  can  be  called.  Not  only  does 
he  write  well  and  pleasantly,  but  his  candid  and  open  manner  has 
about  it  something  specially  attractive.  If  there  is  any  danger  the 
reader  has  to  fear,  it  is  that  of  forgetting  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
critical.  The  warier  sort  who  perceive  this  influence  creeping- 
over  them  may,  on  the  other  hand,  set  themselves  to  resist  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  and  become  vigilant  to  excess.  But,  as  it 
happens,  they  need  not  be  suspicious.  Professor  Knight's  matter 
is  not  unworthy  of  his  manner.  The  book  has  been  long  enough 
in  our  hands  for  us  to  say  honestly  that  it  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance. 

We  do  not  think  Professor  Knight  has  invariably  chosen  the  best 
field  for  his  powers.  The  eclectic  habit  of  mind  which  he  avows 
and  justifies  at  some  length  is  perhaps  better  fitted  for  historical 
criticism  than  for  the  discussion  of  controversies  that  happen  to 
possess  immediate  interest.  In  dealing  with  current  questions 
vigour  and  clearness  iu  expressing  one's  own  mind  are  the  first 
things  needful.  However,  Professor  Knight's  eclecticism  en- 
sures moderation  and  a  constant  desire  to  do  justice  to  others. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  justice  is  actually  done 
in  every  case.  Professor  Knight  finds,  for  example,  that  Grote's 
fragments  on  Ethical  Subjects  illustrate  "  the  inveteracy  with 
which  the  disciples  of  particular  schools  coutinue  to  interpret 
facts  in  their  own  way."  No  doubt  Grote's  "  Fragments  "  dis- 
tinctly belong  to  the  utilitarian  school ;  but  it  seems  to  us  any- 
thing but  fair  to  regard  them  as  nothing  but  special  pleading 
for  a  preconceived  theory  in  the  face  of  new  light.  We  found 
in  Grote's  essays,  as  we  said  at  the  time,  developments  and 
applications  of  the  general  principles  from  which  he  started  that 
seemed  to  us  both  new  and  fruitful.  And  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  Professor  Knight,  notwithstanding  his  wide  eclecti- 
cism, is  disabled  from  appreciating  Grote  by  a  fixed  idea  of  his 
own  that  all  forms  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  ethics  are  hopelessly 
barren. 

The  particular  remark  to  which  we  have  taken  exception  occurs 
iu  the  essay  on  "  Ethical  Philosophy  and  Evolution,"  which 
stands  first  in  the  volume,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  it.  The  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  a  scientific  doctrine,  is  accepted 
by  Professor  Knight  with  little  reserve.  If  not  actually  proved, 
"  it  has  been  rendered  the  almost  inevitable  conclusion  of  the 
scientific  intellect."  The  nature  of  the  evidence  is  well  under- 
stood, and  the  commonplace  objection  from  '■'  missing  links  "  is 
dismissed  with,  something  like  contempt.  The  problem  is  not  to 
make  out  a  complete  series  of  forms  with  the  least  possible  differ- 
ence between  each  one  and  the  next  to  it.  "  Demonstration  of 
the  theory  will  not  be  accomplished  even  by  a  discovery  of  all  the 
missing  links,  but  by  a  scientific  use  of  the  links  which  we  possess, 
and  by  warrantable  inferences  from  them."  Further,  Professor 
Knight  allows  that  "  the  growth  of  ethical  sentiment  and  dogma 
out  of  pre-historic  elements "  must  be  taken  as  an  established 
fact.  But  he  adds,  and  with  correctness  as  far  as  the  purely 
dialectical  aspect  of  the  matter  goes,  that  this  makes  no  difference 
to  the  ultimate  question  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty,  which 
belongs  to  the  metaphysical  as  distinguished  from  the  practical  side 
of  ethics.  The  general  objections  to  all  derivative  or  empirical 
theories  of  morals  remain  much  as  they  were,  and  Professor 
Knight  thinks  them  insuperable.  His  chief  difficulty  is  that  any 
such  theory  leaves  us  "  in  a  helpless  position  ...  in  the  exercise 
of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation."  We  confess  that  we 
cannot  see  how  or  why  the  empirical  moralist  is  left  helpless.  It 
is  said  that,  if  morality  be  derivative  and  evolved,  there  is  no 
absolute  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  standard  moral  judgment  must  be  at  fault. 
Now  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  in  his  last  work  met  this  objection 
by  showing  that  the  evolution  theory  of  ethics  does  furnish  us 
with  an  absolute  staudard  in  a  certain  sense,  though  a  standard 
applicable  only  with  considerable  allowances  to  the  existing  rela- 
tions of  men  in  existing  societies.  But,even  granting  that  no  absolute 
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standard  can  be  found,  we  do  not  want  an  absolute  standard  to 
guide  us  in  the  exercise  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation. 
All  that  we  need  is  a  standard  Sufficiently  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  which  we  act  and  judge  for  the  time  being.  Our 
present  conception  of  right  conduct  is  more  refined  and  stringent 
— in  some  respects,  at  least — than  that  of  our  ancestors  even  two 
or  three  centuries  ago.  Somo  centuries  hence  we  hope  that  the 
morality  of  our  descendants  may  in  turn  be  more  refined  and 
stringent  than  our  own — we  mean  the  average  working  rules  of 
morality  as  actually  enforced  by  society.  And  what  then  ?  We 
fail  to  see  any  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  Again,  Professor  Knight 
seems  to  think  that  on  any  derivative  theory  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind  (how  many 
and  which  of  them?)  at  a  given  time  are  always  relatively 
right ;  in  his  own  words,  "  on  the  principle  of  evolution,  all  the 
phases  through  which  the  ethical  sentiment  has  passed  were  of 
equal  validity  for  the  particular  stage  which  human  nature  had 
reached  in  its  upward  career.''  We  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  "  equal  validity."  Moral  feeling  is,  on  the  empirical 
theory,  and  especially  when  evolution  is  taken  into  account,  the 
resultant  of  ancestral  and  individual  experiences  of  utility.  But 
experience  must  be  interpreted  before  it  can  be  applied  ;  and  right 
interpretation  is  itself  a  matter  of  long  and  painful  experience. 
A  moral  judgment  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  a  judgment  as  to  wbat 
kinds  of  action  help  or  binder  social  or  individual  welfare.  But 
the  judgment  is  liable  to  error,  and  sometimes  does  err  ;  the  feel- 
ing which  embodies  habitual  processes  of  judgment  may  be 
affected  with  the  same  errors,  and  may  also  suffer  from  organic 
weakness  or  perversion.  Experience  shows  us,  wbat  we  should 
otherwise  expect  on  the  evolution  theory,  tbat  a  general  relaxation 
of  moral  sentiment  (without  regard  to  the  particular  contents  of 
existing  positive  morality)  is  a  possible  occurrence,  and  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  man  or  the  nation  in  whom  it  takes  place. 
There  is  an  amount  of  moral  perversion  which  entails  corruption 
and  destruction  on  the  society  in  which  it  prevails.  And  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  with  increasing  culture  and  civilization  the  margin 
of  comparatively  harmless  aberration  becomes  narrower ;  the  in- 
teraction of  men's  lives  and  thoughts  being  quicker,  more  exten- 
sive, and  of  graver  consequence. 

When,  therefore,  Professor  Knight  says  that,  according  to  recent 
evolutionists,  '•  the  verdict  of  society,  based  on  the  unconscious 
perceptions  of  utility  transmitted  through  a  thousand  generations, 
makes  a  thing  either  right  or  wrong,"  and  again  where  he  speaks 
of "  a  conventional  rule  of  expedient  action  "  as  being  tbe  only 
rule  for  the  empiricist,  he  misses  a  point  of  exceeding  importance. 
The  verdict  of  society  does  not  make  right  and  wrong  ;  it  embodies 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  society  as  to  wbat  is  right  and  wrong. 
This  opinion  is  derived — not  by  "  unconscious  perceptions,"  but  by 
the  partly  unconscious  and  partly  conscious  consolidation  of  a  vast 
number  of  perceptions  of  a  pretty  striking  kind — from  a  great 
body  of  antecedent  experience  of  things  turning  out  well  and  ill. 
1  lenerally  speaking,  there  is  some  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
rules  thus  established;  in  many  cases  it  is  irresistible.  The 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  him  who  alleges  that  an  existing  moral 
rule  is  unreasonable.  The  evidence  be  may  conceivably  adduce  is 
of  various  kinds ;  for  example,  that  the  origin  of  the  rule  can 
be  traced  with  certainty  to  a  particular  superstition,  that  it  is  not 
admitted  by  other  equally  civilized  societies  in  similar  circum- 
stances, or  that  it  is  repugnant  to  other  moral  rules  of  equal  or 
greater  authority.  What  i3  the  effect  of  a  particular  course  of 
conduct  is  a  question  of  fact ;  and,  if  the  empiricist  reduces 
•  thical  problems  to  questions  of  fact,  he  must  for  tbat  very  reason 
be  the  last  of  all  men  to  be  content  with  conventional  solutions. 
He  will  admit  that  the  positive  morality  of  a  given  society  at  a 
riven  time  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  provisional ;  but  that  is  quite 
another  thing.  On  the  other  band,  intuitional  moralists  will 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  Professor  Knight's  statement  of  their 
position.  They  are  said  to  "  maintain  that  certain  things  are  to 
be  done,  and  others  to  be  abstained  from,  in  virtue  of  an  intrinsic 
lightness  or  wrongness  attaching  to  the  acts  themselves"  (the 
italics  are  ours).  Doubtless  the  slip  is  a  verbal  one,  but  it  goes 
as  far  as  a  verbal  slip  well  can.  The  distinctions  between  act, 
intention,  and  motive,  important  even  for  the  comparatively  rough 
operations  of  legal  definition  and  punisbment,  are  quietly  over- 
looked. To  take  an  old  instance,  if  lightness  and  wrongness 
attached  to  "the  acts  themselves,"  there  would  be  no  moral 
difference  between  the  deed  of  Nero  and  that  of  Orestes. 

Although  Professor  Knight  objects  to  a  moral  standard  which  is 
not  absolute,  he  does  not  seem  to  object  to  an  ideal  of  life  which 
by  its  very  conception  is  incapable  of  being  fully  realized.  In  a 
very  ingenious  paper  on  "  The  Summum  Bonuin,"  he  maintains  tbat 
man's  chief  good  is  perfection,  and  therefore  his  chief  practical 
end  is  "  culture  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  entire  perfection  of 
our  nature."  And  "  the  resulting  perfection,  howev  er  harmonious 
and  complete,  can  never  be  regarded  as  final.  Its  supreme  value 
consists  in  the  facilities  it  affords  for  further  advance."  How  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  absolute  morality  demanded  in  the 
other  essay  ?  Or  is  morality  peradventure  only  a  kind  of  pedagogue 
to  lead  us  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  "  culture  "  ?  But  it  is  one 
of  the  privileges  of  eclecticism  not  to  be  too  rigidly  consistent  with 
oneself;  and  we  must  not  be  hard  on  Professor  Knight  for  using 
it.  His  large  and  generous  ideal  of  human  education,  which  to 
some  extent  he  works  out  in  application  to  current  disputes,  ex- 
hibits the  best  side  of  his  eclectic  principles,  and  in  one  or  two 
passages  he  rises  to  eloquence.    The  following  description  com- 


mards  interest  and  sympathy,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  bear- 
ing on  ethical  science  : — 

To  possess  a  soul  at  once  intense  and  many-sided,  free  iu  thought,  flexile 
in  sympathy,  yet  energetic  in  action  ;  ready  to  receive  and  to  retain  new 
impressions,  yet  swift  in  its  executive  function  which  carries  these  into 
practice;  willing  to  see  as  man}'  sides  of  every  question  as  the  question 
possesses  for  Unite  minds,  yet  not  paralysed  by  the  multitude  of  competing 
views,  and  not  indifferent  to  a  decision  because  a  fragment  of  truth  may 
lie  iu  every  one  of  these;  not  languid  in  action  from  the  width  of  the  in- 
tellectual prospect  it  surveys — such  is  the  ideal  of  an  educated  life.  It 
involves  the  possession  of  the  amplest  knowledge  that  is  possible,  in  alliance 
with  the  largest  feeling  ;  the  widest  range  of  sympathy,  in  alliance 
■with  the  most  vigorous  and  energetic  action;  every  healthy  human  ten- 
dency finding  freest  scope  for  its  exercise,  every  desire  that  is  legitimate 
getting  satisfaction,  every  one  that  is  illegitimate  being  controlled,  the 
defective  called  into  power,  those  in  excess  restrained  ; — in  otlier  words,  tin? 
highest  human  culture  is  the  greatest  possible  liealtli  of  the  whole  man. 

A  curious  and  interesting  essay  is  that  on  "  The  Doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis,"  where  Professor  Knight  enters  on  a  kind  of 
hypothetical  defence  of  this  ancient  and  still  widespread  belief. 
Without  committing  himself  to  an  actual  adoption  of  any  theory 
of  transmigration,  he  points  out  that,  as  speculative  opinions  go,  it 
is  by  no  means  unreasonable,  and  may  stand  as  fair  a  chance  of 
being  revived  as  other  ideas  which  are  coming  into  fashion  again 
after  being  long  forgotten.  In  addition  to  other  topics  in  its  favour 
there  is  propounded  a  quasi-physical  argument  from  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  which  seems  to  come,  at  best,  to  a  rather  precarious 
analogy.  One  of  the  points  brought  out  by  Professor  Knight, 
which  to  many  readers  will  be  new,  is  that  in  every  age  there 
have  been  minds  of  considerable  power  for  which  the  doctrine  had 
a  fascination.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  weight  of  such 
names  as  Origen,  Henry  More,  Herder,  and  Lessing  is  particularly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Edward  Cox.  Buddhism  is  of 
course  mentioned ;  but  Professor  Knight  seems  to  regard  as  pecu- 
liar to  Buddhism  much  tbat  it  simply  took  over  from  the  general 
body  of  Hindu  belief.  The  Brahman  holds  as  much  as  the  Buddh- 
ist that  the  fatal  cycle  of  transmigrations  is  the  great  calamity 
from  which  man  has  to  seek  deliverance.  In  both  systems  finite 
existence  is  a  gigantic  blunder.  They  differ  as  to  tbe  means,  not 
the  end.  In  the  literary  part  of  the  volume  two  lectures  on 
Wordsworth  and  his  interpretation  of  Nature  come  with  especial 
appropriateness  at  this  time.  Mr.  Arnold's  introduction  to  his 
selection  from  Wordsworth's  poems  is  a  sort  of  challenge  to  the 
uncompromising  followers  of  Wordsworth  on  the  one  hand — a 
small  but  determined  company — and  to  the  partisans  of  a  more 
modern  school  on  the  other.  Professor  Knight,  true  to  his  canon 
of  moderation,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  champion  on  either  side. 
But  his  words  are  those  of  a  careful  and  appreciative  student, 
and  certainly  are  none  the  worse  for  not  being  controversial. 


A  TRIP  TO  BOERLAND.* 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  history  in  the  past  twelvemonth,  since  we 
noticed  Mr.  Aylward's  then  newly-written  account  of  The 
Transvaal  as  It  Is,  has  rushed  into  the  notoriety  of  military  and 
political  conflict.  Its  events  have  gone  on  at  a  headlong  rate, 
at  first  very  disastrously,  subsequently  after  a  fashion  triumphantly, 
butstillina  way  perplexing  to  all  concerned.  TheZuluwar  has  begun 
and  ended,  leaving  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  the  British  dominion 
in  the  Transvaal  with  a  twofold  trouble.  Our  present  High  Com- 
missioner has  at  once  to  face  the  surly  resentment  of  Dutch  farmers 
holding  on  grimly  to  their  national  independence,  and  to  dislodge 
the  yet  unconquered  Secocoeni  from  his  mountain  fortress.  Mr. 
Aylward's  prediction  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  there  would 
be  a  grievous  loss  of  English  lives  and  public  money  in  those 
parts,  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled. 

The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  by  Sir  Theopbilus  Shepstone 
in  April,  1877,  whether  necessary  or  not  under  the  circumstances, 
has  at  any  rate  led  to  serious  trouble.  Dr.  Atcherley  is  not 
much  of  a  politician,  but  he  was  there  in  August  of  that  year, 
and  stayed  till  the  following  March  ;  and  his  observations  may  be 
taken  for  whatever  they  are  worth.  It  is  a  pertinent  question 
whether  the  Boer  Republic  might  not,  without  British  in- 
tervention and  suppression  of  its  self-rule,  have  remained 
quite  capable  of  mere  self-defence.  It  would  probably  have 
been  compelled,  by  sheer  incapacity  for  active  military  en- 
terprise, to  make  its  peace  both  with  Secocoeni  and  with 
Cetewayo.  Some  people  think  it  might  as  well  have  been 
left  to  do  so.  The  British  Government  was  at  that  time 
loudly  disapproving  the  territorial  claims  of  the  Transvaal 
which  those  native  chiefs  had  long  disputed.  Non-interven- 
tion, as  promised  by  the  express  international  engagement  of  1852, 
would  have  allowed  these  claims  to  bo  defeated,  and  the  limits  of 
Dutch  extension  to  bo  prescribed,  by  the  power  of  Zulus  and 
Bapedi  to  keep  their  own.  The  proper  home  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers  is  the  High  Veldt — an  open  grassy  plain,  two  hundred 
miles  square,  of  which  Pretoria  is  near  the  centre.  Its  farmsteads 
and  towns,  there  being  no  cover  for  an  approaching  savage  foe, 
might  probably  have  stood  as  secure  against  Kaffir  warfare  as  an  island 
in  tbesea.  What  the  Transvaal  Republic  seemed  to  be  really  in  danger 
of  losing  was  merely  those  outlying  districts,  to  the  south-east  and 
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north-east  of  its  original  territory,  which  are  situated  in  the 
Bankeu  Veldt  and  the  Bush  Veldt  regions.  These  rugged  high- 
lands and  forests,  along  the  inner  slope  of  the  Drakensberg  and 
continuing  ranges,  are  intermixed  with  glades  of  rich  pasture,  to 
which  the  Boers  would  drive  their  cattle  in  winter  from  the  High 
Veldt  farins.  They  were  regarded,  not  long  ago,  as  a  sort  of  No 
Man's  Land.  Thither  came  a  few  widely  scattered  settlers  of 
different  nationalities.  Some  of  these  affected  to  call  this 
territory  the  Republic  of  Lydenburg.  Nearly  the  whole  country 
of  the  Banken  Veldt,  west  of  the  Lobombo  range,  was 
claimed  by  virtue  of  an  obscure  transaction  with  one  of  the  Swazi 
chieftains,  who  was  said  to  have  sold  it  in  1846  for  some  cows. 
The  Secocoeni  war  of  President  Burgers's  Government  in  1S76  was 
based  upon  such  territorial  pretensions,  which  Sir  Henry  Barkly  j 
took  much  pains  to  confute  and  to  denounce.  As  is  well  | 
known,  the  Dutch  claims  to  Zulu  border-lands  beyond  the  Blood 
River,  adjacent  to  the  Utrecht  district,  were  formally  investigated 
and  were  disallowed  by  an  English  official  Commission.  The  in- 
ability of  the  Transvaal  Republic  to  support  these  encroachments, 
if  such  they  were,  by  aggressive  war  against  its  Kaffir  neighbours, 
did  not  cast  any  obvious  responsibility  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal  had  always  prudently  re- 
frained from  committing  himself  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Dutch 
title  to  part  of  Swaziland.  A  few  English,  Scotch,  and  German 
colonists  were  nevertheless  beguiled  into  purchasing  farms  north 
of  the  Pongolo,  which  the  land-jobbers  had  offered  for  sale  by 
tempting  advertisements  in  London.  But  the  Boers  themselves  knew 
better.  In  the  northern  districts  of  the  wild  region  in  the  wooded 
valleys  of  the  Bush  Veldt,  some  of  the  Boers  had  tried  to  live  ;  but, 
finding  the  climate  in  summer  pestilential  to  man  and  beast,  had 
already  quitted  their  locations.  At  the  delusive  gold-fields  near 
Lydenburg  town  or  village  there  still  lingered  a  few  hundred  dis- 
appointed foreign  diggers,  some  from  the  Kimberley  Diamond 
Fields,  others  from  Australia  or  California — men  of  diverse  nations. 
This  is  a  fair  sketch  of  the  existing  rights  and  interests  the  cham- 
pionship of  which  was  unwarily  assumed  in  1877  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  superseding  that  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Bearing 
in  mind  this  state  of  things,  we  can  appreciate  the  testimony  and 
understand  the  opinions  and  desires  of  many  local  petitioners  or 
memorialists  in  favour  of  annexation  whose  addresses  were  sent 
to  England.  Very  few  Dutch  names  are  signed  to  those  docu- 
ments, which  fill  much  space  in  the  Blue-Books,  though  seven- 
eighths  of  the  Transvaal  population,  and  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  the  settled  landowners,  are  to  this  day  sturdy  Dutchmen. 
It  may  be  well  to  receive  with  some  caution  the  broad  statements 
of  writers  like  Mr.  Aylward  and  Dr.  Atcherley,  who  were  at  the 
time  decided  partisans  of  the  Opposition,  and  disposed  to  take  an 
unfavourable  view  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  administration.  The 
results,  however,  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  justified  the  flattering- 
promises  with  which  his  policy  was  introduced. 

The  evidence  personally  contributed  by  the  author  of  this 
rather  light  and  superficial  narrative  has  indeed  no  great  im- 
portance. He  is  a  gentleman  with  some  knowledge  of  mineralogy 
and  chemistry,  or  of  metallurgy,  who  went  out  in  1877  to 
try  his  fortune  with  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  Transvaal 
in  certain  valuable  ores.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
friends  whom  he  calls  Sydney  and  Cecil ;  but  of  these  we  learn 
little  more  than  their  character  as  agreeable  comrades.  After  land- 
ing in  Natal  and  suffering  delays  on  their  upland  journey,  which 
are  the  common  fate  of  immigrants  on  their  way  to  the  Transvaal, 
they  reached  Lydenburg  (spelt  in  Dutch  by  this  author  Lijden- 
burg)  late  in  August.  That  luckless  capital  of  the  north-eastern 
districts,  where  British  and  American  gold-hunters,  with  their 
caterers  and  camp  followers,  had  superseded  the  retiring  Dutch- 
men, was  in  peril  of  social  extinction.  Its  trade  had  fallen  away 
by  the  decreasing  yield  of  the  gold-fields,  while  agricultural  and 
pastoral  enterprise  had  been  stopped  by  the  Kaffir  war.  The 
strno-glino-  village  town,  with  its  court-house,  prison,  hospital, 
church,  bank,  two  canteens,  and  five  stores  of  mixed  merchandise, 
contained  about  two  hundred  people.  At  the  gold-digging  ham- 
lets of  Spitzkop,  Macmac,  and  Pilgrim's  Rest,  in  a  district  extend- 
ing some  fifty  miles  from  Lydenburg,  there  were,  in  all,  two 
hundred  men  actually  digging  and  ninety  traders,  with  a  hundred 
and  ninety  women  and  children.  The  aggregate  population  _  of 
this  district,  which  alone  could  then  be  regarded  as  an  English 
settlement  in  the  Transvaal,  had  been  reduced  by  one-half  since 
1 874.  Yet  it  was  in  a  great  measure  by  the  agitation  of  this 
foreign  community  at  Lydenburg,  concurrently  with  certain  mer- 
cantile and  fiscal  interests  in  the  neighbouring  colonies,  that  the 
peremptory  annexation  of  the  whole  State  was  procured.  The 
proofs  of  this  are  extant  in  the  official  correspondence  laid  before 
Parliament  upon  that  occasion. 

Dr.  Atcherley  happened  to  be  a  witness  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone's 
arrival  at  Spitzkop.  The  Administrator,  or  "  Governor  "  as  he 
styles  that  official  person,  eschewed  staying  for  long  explana- 
tions, going  straight  away  to  the  Zulu  border  for  his  negotia- 
tions of  the  boundary  question.  The  author  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Theophilus,  whom  he  found  sitting  alone  in  his  waggon  and 
"  looking  unhappy."  He  could  get  nothing  out  of  that  great  poli- 
tical authority,  except  a  blunt  disapproval  of  the  scheme  for  a  rail- 
way from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Transvaal.  This  project,  for  which  ex- 
President  Burgers  had  led  the  Boers  to  borrow  and  spend  a 
large  sum  of  money,  was  regarded  by  Sir  Theophilus  as  both  im- 
practicable and  undesirable.  He  told  Dr.  Atcherley  that  "  no  man 
having  common  sense  would  think  of  scaling  the  steeps  between 
the  low  country  and  the  plateau  in  such  a  manner."  The  engineer- 


ing difficulties  of  the  line,  to  judge  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Hall's  reports  ol 
an  official  survey,  must  render  it  a  costly  work.  But  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  it  made  at  somebody's  expense  is  quite  another 
question.  It  was  not  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  English 
people  at  Durban  and  at  Port  Elizabeth,  who  command  the  only 
routes  of  approach  for  Transvaal  commerce.  A  different  view  would 
of  course  be  taken  of  it  by  the  Dutch  agriculturists  of  that  seques- 
tered inland  country.  Their  imports  and  exports  are  burdened  with 
enormous  charges  of  bullock-waggon  carriage  over  four  hundred 
miles,  half  the  way  terribly  steep  and  rugged,  besides  fiscal  and 
seaport  dues.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  Transvaal  to  thrive 
under  these  conditions.  The  Boers  complain  that  their  material 
interests  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  new  and  unwelcome  British 
administration  to  the  profit  of  their  English  colonial  neighbours. 
The  sum  of  100,000/.  voted  by  our  Parliament  to  relieve  the  Trans- 
vaal finances  has  only  gone  to  pay  off  the  account  of  wasted  capital 
expended  for  the  still  desiderated  railway  to  Delagoa  Bay. 

We  cannot  regard  Dr.  Atcherley  as  a  perfectly  impartial  and  in- 
dependent observer  of  the  state  of  things  under  Sir  T.  Shepstone's 
management  in  the  first  year  of  annexation.  He  confesses  to  have 
felt  towards  that  important  official  personage  as  one  might  pro- 
verbially feel  towards  the  unhappily  too  celebrated  "  Dr.  Fell.'' 
It  is  evident  that  he  wanted  to  say  something  to  Sir  Theophilus, 
and  that  Sir  Theophilus  had  nothing  to  say  to  him.  So  he  stood 
by,  with  the  others,  at  the  Spitzkop  gold-diggers'  hamlet  of 
tents  and  cabins,  to  watch  the  reception  and  behaviour  of  the 
Administrator,  "  the  Governor,"  as  they  called  him  there.  Their 
eulogistic  address  may  be  read  in  the  Blue-book,  with  many  other 
documents  of  a  similar  pattern,  well  suited  to  reassure  Lord 
Carnarvon.  But  some  incidents  of  the  ceremony  were  reserved 
for  Dr.  Atcherley  to  relate  in  this  book.  We  are  thus  told  how 
"  one  digger,  with  the  whisky  glare  strong  in  his  eye,  saluted  his 
Excellency  with  a  sounding  thump  on  the  back,"  and  proposed  to 
"  shout  drinks,"  in  colonial  fashion,  for  the  crowd  of  loyal  British 
subjects.  The  Administrator  declined  this  complimentary  usage  : 
he  said  he  was  rather  ill,  and  only  drank,  "  or  pretended  to  drink," 
sugarless  and  milkless  tea  out  of  a  tin  cup.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  roystering  diggers,  at  least 
of  the  canteen  tipplers  and  loungers,  he  was  no  longer  deemed  the 
sort  of  man  for  Spitzkop.  At  Lydenburg,  we  remember,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Aylward,  the  impression  which  his  visit  left  upon 
that  section  of  the  Transvaal  public  was  much  the  same.  In  fact, 
wherever  Sir  T.  Shepstone  moved  in  those  parts  which  he  had  re- 
cently brought  under  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
somebody  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  The  Lydenburg 
company  of  Volunteers  could  not  get  their  arrears  of  pay  and  their 
stipulated  grants  of  land  for  the  abortive  warfare  against  Secocoeni. 
Dr.  Atcherley  could  not  persuade  the  new  Administrator,  or  the 
officials  in  charge  at  Pretoria  during  his  absence,  to  adopt  the 
scheme  of  a  Government  scientific  survey  which  he  wanted  to  see 
undertaken.  There  were  no  funds  in  hand  for  such  purposes ; 
so  it  naturally  became  apparent  to  the  author  of  this  volume  that 
the  new  Government  was  a  bad  one.  The  capital,  in  February 
and  March,  1S78,  when  he  saw  it  amidst  the  patent  nakedness 
of  the  land  he  was  about  to  leave,  seemed  to  be  quite  of  this 
mind.  It  was,  he  says — and  we  can  readily  believe  it — "  overrun 
with  laud  speculators  and  place-hunters  ";  but  he  tells  us  further 
that  "  sedition  was  rife,  and  the  Administrator  was  openly 
vilified  both  by  Dutch  and  English."  The  Boers  rode  in  by 
hundreds,  parading  armed  and  mounted  in  the  Market  Square  of 
Pretoria,  and  defied  the  authorities  till  Sir  T.  Shepstone  came 
back  to  repress  their  disaffection  with  severe  warnings.  This  was 
Dr.  Atcherley's  final  view  of  Transvaal  political  affairs.  His 
information  concerning  the  material  and  economic  resources  of 
the  country  is  extremely  slight,  and  differs  amazingly,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  from  that  of  Mr.  Jeppe  and  other  statistical  reporters.  It 
is  surprising  to  be  told  no  wheat  is  grown  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that 
all  the  corn  which  its  people  eat  comes  from  South  Australia.  Dr. 
Atcherley  must  have  been  told  so,  and  believed  it.  His  personal 
experiences  of  gold-digging,  prospecting,  waggon-travelling,  rough 
lodging,  and  bad  food,  with  some  buck-shooting  and  other  fair 
sport,  are  more  to  be  relied  on.  He  attempted  even  to  visit  the 
famous  and  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of  Secocoeni,  in  a  rocky 
recess  of  the  Lulu  Mountains  beyond  the  Steelport  river.  We 
quoted  last  year  Mr.  Aylward's  graphic  description  of  that  singular 
natural  and  artificial  stronghold.  As  several  Dutch  and  British 
military  commanders  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  have  applied 
in  vain  for  admission,  Dr.  Atcherley  walked  up  alone  unarmed  and 
empty-handed,  but  was  turned  back  at  the  gate. 


ERNESTINE.' 

THOUGH  this  story  is  certainly  a  good  deal  too  long,  yet  we 
have  read  it  with  not  a  little  interest.  Had  the  translator 
been  bold  enough  to  cut  it  down  by  about  one-fourth,  he  would 
have  introduced  to  the  English  reader  a  very  attractive  work. 
Even  as  it  is,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  part  of  the  task.  There  are  indeed  too  many 
passages  where  beneath  the  English  words  the  German  idiom 
peeps  out ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  fact  that  we  are  reading 
a  translation  is  not  forced  upon  us.     Ernestine  in  her  child- 
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hood  somewhat  reminds  us  of  Magsrie  Tulliver  in  The  Mill  <>n  the 
Floss,  and  in  her  maidenhood  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Princess.  For 
many  a  year  as  child  and  woman  she  grieved  that  she  had  not 
been  horn  a  man.  She  strove  her  best  to  show  that,  woman  though 
she  was,  she  could  do  as  much  as  a  man.  In  fact,  she  was  a  down- 
right and  fearless  champion  of  woman's  rights.  But  in  the  end  she 
yields,  and  as  we  take  leave  of  her,  wo  hear  her  saying  to  her 
husband,  "  I  thank  God  that  I  am  a  woman,  and  that  I  am  yours." 
Verv  pretty,  though  perhaps  too  sad,  are  the  opening  scenes  in 
which  we  Hist  make  her  acquaintance.  Her  mother  was  dead,  and 
her  father  neglected  her  and  ill-used  her  because  she  was  only  a 
girl.  She  was  brought  up  without  companions,  and  so  knew 
nothing  of  the  ways  of  other  children.  She  is  sent,  much 
against  her  will,  to  a  children's  party  given  by  a  neighbour. 
There  her  little  heart  is  well-nigh  broken.  She  sets  oil'  all 
alone  to  run  home,  but  is  pursued  by  Johannes  Mollner,  the 
oulv  son  of  the  hostess,  who  had  not  arrived  till  after  she  had 
started,  and  so  knew  nothing  of  the  unkind  treatment  under 
which  she  had  suffered.  lie  becomes  the  hero  of  the  story. 
Towards  its  close  we  are  told  that  "  such  strong  natures  as 
Mollner's  and  Ernestine's  could  not  unite  without  a  struggle. 
Eacfa  had  framed  a  world  for  itself,  and  one  of  these  must  be 
shattered  before  they  could  unite  to  live  in  oue  world.''  Even  at 
this  early  period  the  struggle  begins  which  lasts  through  almost 
both  volumes.  He  insists  that  she  shall  return  to  his  mother's 
house.  She  refuses.  He  tries  to  use  force,  and  she  springs  up  an 
oak  tree,  and  gets  into  so  dangerous  a  position  that  at  last  he  is 
compelled  to  promise  that  she  shall  have  her  will  if  she  will  only 
come  down.  From  the  description  given  of  this  scene  we  think 
we  shall  not  do  Erau  von  Hillera,  the  author,  any  great  injustice 
in  assuming  that  it  is  a  very  long  time  since  she  herself  left  oil' 
climbing  trees.  When  Ernestine  comes  down  Johannes  begins  to 
question  her  and  asks  about  her  mother.  "  I  have  no  mother," 
she  answers;  "  she  died  because  I  was  not  a  boy."  lie  again  begs 
her  to  come  back  to  Madame  Mollner,  but  she  says  that  she  will 
never  visit  her  again  till  she  is  as  clever  as  she : — 

"  Are  you  so  sure  that  you  will  be  clever  some  day?  "  asked  Johannes, 
smiling.  "  Yes,  the  teacher  always  .says  so.  And  the  old  gentleman  said 
that  if  I  were  only  a  boy  something  might  be  made  of  me.  Oh  !  something 
■foil  be  made  of  me,  girl  though  I  be  !  I  will  not  let  the  lads  always  be 
ahead  of  me !  When  I  am  big,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  a  girl  can  be  as 
important  as  a  boy,  and  all  bad  men  will  learn  to  respect  me — and — if  that  : 
can't  be,  I  would  like  to  die." 

Johannes  thinks  to  himself,  "  God  help  the  man  who  gets  her  to 
wife  ! "  He  gives  her  Andersen's  Household  Tales,  and  bids  her 
read  the  story  of  the  "  Ugly  Duckling."  It  was  scarcely  the 
wisest  present  that  he  could  have  made  her.  She  read  how  the 
duckling  was  ill-treated  by  every  one  because  it  was  different  from 
the  other  ducklings,  and  how  at  last  it  grew  into  a  noble  swan. 
"  The  impression  made  by  this  delightful  affecting  poem  on  the 
little  soul  is  indescribable.  The  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
duckling  was  her  own  story.  '  Shall  I  ever  be  a  swan  ?  '  she  asked 
again  and  again." 

It  is  not  till  twelve  years  after  this  that  the  hero  and  heroine 
meet  again.  He  had  not  forgotten  her,  and  she  had  always 
reckoned  as  her  chief  treasure  the  illuminated  story-book  with  its 
picture  of  the  swan.  Her  father,  who  had  died  a  day  or  tw  o  after 
the  opening  scene,  had  left  her  to  the  care  of  his  step-brother, 
Leuthold  Gleissert,  who  was  to  succeed  to  all  her  inheritance  in 
case  she  died  unmarried.  This  man  is  the  villain  of  the  piece,  and 
a  most  artful  and  dangerous  villain  he  is.  The  only  pity  is  that 
he  is  not  a  little  more  natural.  Certainly  he  would  have  been 
more  in  his  place  on  the  stage  of  some  theatre  where  melo- 
drama is  cultivated  than  in  the  pages  of  an  accomplished  novelist. 
He  had  expected  to  inherit  two-thirds  of  his  brother's  fortune.  In  '■ 
fact,  it  was  only  at  his  last  gasp  that  the  dying  man  revoked  his 
former  will  and  made  his  daughter  his  heir.  The  disappointed 
uncle  goes  up  to  his  room  and  contrives  a  plot  against  his  niece. 
Above  him  was  a  spider,  but  "  Leuthold's  brain  spun  finer  cob-  i 
webs  in  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  but,  delicate  and  spiritual  as 
they  were,  in  the  midst  of  them  crouched  the  gross  ugly  spider  of 
avarice,  watching,  like  its  neighbour,  for  its  prey."  His 
avarice  was  not  of  a  common  kind.  He  was  devoted  to 
natural  science,  and  he  longed  for  money  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  give  himself  entirely  up  to  his  studies.  So 
far  as  we  understand  his  plot,  he  first  aims  at  killing  olT  his 
niece  by  over-tasking  her  brain  and  by  working  upon  her  excitable 
nature.  Should  he  fail  in  that,  he  next  aims  at  making  her  such  a 
thorough-paced  champion  of  woman's  rights  and  such  an  avowed 
free-thinker  that  there  will  be  little  chance  of  her  ever  consenting 
to  take  a  husband  or  ever  getting  any  one  to  make  her  an  offer. 
During  the  time  of  her  education  we  see  nothing  of  her.  When 
we  are  introduced  to  her  for  the  second  time,  we  find  her  the 
author  of  a  prize  essay  and  the  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
medical  school  of  a  German  University.  The  subject  of  her  essay 
was  certainly  sutliciently  learned.  She  had  discussed  the  Xervoi's 
llejlex  Action  in  its  Relation  to  Moral  Freedom.  "  I  have,"  says  I 
the  translator  in  a  note,  "  ventured  to  re-write  portions  of  this 
essay  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  English  readers,  having  some  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  of  reflex  action."  Why  English  readers  should 
require  a  theory  of  reflex  action  especially  adapted  to  themselves 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see.  So  far  as  we  know  their  tastes, 
they  would  much  rather  have  seen  the  whole  essay  represented  in  the 
translation  by  half-a-dozen  asterisks.  However,  there  is  not  much 
of  it,  and  so  long  as  nervous  reflex  action  leaves  us  enough  moral 
freedom  to  enable  us  to  skip,  we  need  trouble  ourselves  very  little 


about  it.  Among  the  professors  of  the  University  is  Johannes 
Mollner ;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  Ernestine's  ad- 
mission,  he  gives  his  casting  vote  against  receiving  a  woman  into 
the  School  of  Medicine.  Before  long  he  renews  his  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  at  once  finds  himself  over  head  and  ears  in  love. 
He,  however,  is  as  resolute  and  as  honourable  as  even  she  can  be. 
Ho  will  not  for  one  moment  allow  that  she  is  right  in  her  thoughts 
and  in  her  mode  of  life.  She  is  no  less  stubborn  in  maintaining 
that  she  has  a  great  mission  to  perform,  and  that  as  the  apostle 
of  women  and  their  rights  she  cannot  give  way  a  single  step. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  given  to  showing  how,  inch  by 
inch,  the  ground  is  won  from  her.  Partly  from  the  hero  and 
partly  from  others  among  the  characters  she  learns  her  weak- 
nesses and  her  errors.  At  last  she  sadly  owns,  "Men  do 
not  want  women  for  professors,  and  no  man  wants  a  professor 
for  a  wife.  The  world  is  not  what  I  dreamed — there  is  no  place 
in  it  for  woman's  efforts,  and  I  am  too  weak  to  create  one  for 
myself."  Her  pride  is  the  last  to  surrender.  She  had  refused  to 
marry  Johannes,  much  as  she  loved  him,  when  she  believed  herself 
to  be  rich.  When  she  found  that  her  uncle  had  swindled  her  out 
of  all  her  property,  and  she  was  brought  down  to  great  straits,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  her  lover's  sup- 
port. She  had  received,  she  said,  a  learned  education,  and  she 
would  somehow  or  other  gain  her  own  living.  We  find  her  at 
last  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery.  So  ignorant  was  she  of  house- 
hold matters  that  one  day  she  poured  the  paraffin  oil  into  the 
salad.  She  not  only  spoilt  her  food,  but  had  to  sit  in  darkness, 
as  she  had  nothing  left  with  which  to  fill  her  lamp.  The  postman 
biinp-s  a  letter,  but  she  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for  the  postage. 
He  has  to  trust  her,  and  she  reads  it  by  the  light  of  the  street 
lamp  while  the  snow  falls  fast  around  her.  It  is  from  an  agent 
to  whom  she  had  applied  for  employment.  He  answers  that  no 
one  will  engage  her  as  a  governess  on  account  of  the  atheistical 
character  of  a  work  which  she  hadpublished  when  she  was  still  under 
the  guidance  of  her  uncle.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  had  returned 
to  the  faith  of  her  childhood  ;  no  one  would  trust  her.  As  a  last 
resort  she  takes  to  copying  sermons.  But  she  cannot  help 
correcting  the  faulty  language  that  she  comes  across,  and  the 
pastor  refuses  to  give  her  any  more  work  ft  because,"  as  she 
said,  f*  I  ventured  to  correct  his  stupid  blunders."  She  is 
brought  clown  as  low  as  .any  one  who  has  the  pride  of  in- 
tellect well  can  be  brought.  She  is  not  even  thought  fit  to 
be  a  copier  of  sermons.  "  I  have  lost,"  she  cries  out,  "  all 
confidence,  all  hope  in  myself."  That  same  night  her  lover 
turns  up.  He  came  once  more  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  ;  but,  know- 
ing her  proud  nature,  he  brought  her  at  the  same  time  the  offer  of 
a  good  appointment,  by  which  she  could,  if  she  chose,  support  her- 
self as  Teacher  of  Natural  Science  in  the  famous  Normal  School  of 
St.  Petersburg.  It  was  not,  however,  into  that  kind  of  swan  that 
the  ugly  duckling  was  to  grow.  Science  yields  tc  '~,vo,  and  the 
Normal  School  can  never  boast  of  this  famous  female  professor. 
The  wedding,  of  course,  soon  follows ;  and  the  story  is  prolonged 
to  a  year  later,  when  a  daughter  is  born  to  the  young  couple : — 

Johannes  took  the  little  creature  from  the  grandmother,  and  laid  it  by 
his  wife's  side.  ''  Mother,"  was  all  he  said,  leaning  over  her,  and  gazing 
into  the  pure  delight  mirrored  in  her  eyes.  At  last  lie  raised  his  head,  and 
said,  laughingly,  '•  But,  Ernestine,  it  is  only  a  girl !  " 

"Be  it  so.  I  do  not  question  what  God  has  seut  me.  I  am  a  mother.  I 
envy  no  man  now,  and  our  daughter  shall  never  do  so.  We  will  cherish 
and  train  our  child  to  be  what  a  true  woman  should  be,  and  some  day  she 
will  l«;  able  to  say  to  one  whom  she  loves,  as  I  do  to  you,  my  dearest, 
'  Thank  God  that  I  am  a  woman,  and  that  1  am  yours ! ' " 

There  are  many  humorous  touches  throughout  the  work  which 
afford  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  more  pathetic  portions.  In  one 
scene  we  have  some  maid-servants  discussing  the  behaviour 
of  the  villain  and  his  no  less  villanous  wife  on  the  occasion  of 
their  brother's  death.  She  had  covered  her  head  with  her  apron, 
as  if  to  hide  her  grief.  Some  persons  had  been  taken  in  by  her  feigned 
sorrowing,  but  one  old  servant  maintained  that  she  had  shed  no 
tears : — 

"  I  am  positive,"  said  llieke,  sententiously,  "  she  never  once  blew  her 
nose  !  "  It  was  in  vain  argued  that  she  had  no  pocket-handkerchief  with 
her,  and  that  she  did  not  like  to  turn  the  clean  new  apron  to  base  uses. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Eieke,  unmoved.  "Whoever  really 
cries  must  blow  the  nose,  and  doesn't  consider  what  lirst  comes  to  hand. 
Handkerchief,  or  apron,  or  what  not,  serves  lor  the  nonce.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  those  tears  which  are  not  attended  with  a  running  at  the  nose 
are  not  real.    Ask  your  own  experience." 

"There  is  something  in  this,"  exclaimed  several. 

'•  It  is  true  ;  she  is  right,"  said  the  rest. 

Very  pleasant,  moreover,  is  the  description  that  is  given  of  a 
village  school  and  the  old  schoolmaster ;  and  not  a  little  curious  is 
the  account  we  get  of  the  quiet  struggle  that  went  on  between 
him  on  the  one  side  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  the  Pro- 
testant pastor  on  the  other.  They  league  together  in  encouraging 
the  people  in  their  belief  in  witchcraft,  while  he,  who  is  just 
as  strong  a  believer  in  Christianity  as  either  of  them,  struggles  as 
far  as  he  dares  against  the  effects  of  their  teaching.  It  was  not 
much,  however,  that  he  could  do,  for  he  had  to  own  that,  "as 
schoolmaster  I  am  subservient  to  the  clergy,  and  am  unable  to 
combat  the  superstition,  the  religious  intolerance,  in  which  they 
encourage  the  peasantry."  The  people  of  the  village  in  which  ho 
lives  dread  the  heroine  as  a  witch,  and,  at  all  events  encouraged 
by  the  pastor  and  the  priest,  come  in  a  mob  to  stone  her.  Not  a 
li'tle  striking  is  the  scene  where  the  old  man  comes  between 

!  her  and  their  wrath,  and  ends  bis  address  to  them  by  saying. 

,  "  Well,  take  up  your  stones — see,  I  remove  my  cap  and  offer  you 
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my  white  head.  Whose  hand  will  aim  at  it  ?  "  Such  a  scene  as 
this — and  there  are  not  a  few  like  it— would  have  a  striking  effect 
if  put  upon  the  stage.  In  fact,  in  mauy  places  as  we  read  the 
story,  we  saw  that  it  would  easily  adapt  itself  to  the  purposes 
of  the  dramatist.  Considering  how  well  written  so  much  of 
this  novel  is,  we  can  only  once  more  regret  that  either  the  author 
did  not  keep  it  within  more  moderate  bounds,  or  that,  at  any  rate, 
the  translator  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  he  had  to 
prune  her  luxuriant  growth. 


BURKE'S  LANDED  GENTRY.* 

"  TT  was  whilom  in  the  laws  of  the  English  that  people  and 
-L  law  went  by  ranks  ....  each  according  to  his  condition, 
eorl  and  ceorl,  thegen  and  theoden  ....  and  if  a  ceorl  throve  so 
that  he  had  fully  five  hides  of  his  own  land  ....  then  was  he 
thenceforth  of  thegn-right  worthy."  Nearly  a  thousand  years 
have  elapsed  since  these  words  were  written  in  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  and  the  possession  of  land  is  still  the  potent 
charm  with  which  the  Peri  assails  the  gates  of  the  social  paradise. 
In  this  lies  the  chief  interest  of  such  a  work  as  the  Landed  Gentry. 
In  the  halycon  days  of  James  I.,  baronetcies,  if  not  peerages, 
could  be  quoted  at  their  market  value,  and  presented  an  attractive 
mode  of  investment ;  but  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  social  pro- 
motion has  restricted  the  ambition  of  the  founder  of  a  family  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  landed  estate.  Yet  even  then  the  task  has 
only  begun,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  even  in  the  case  referred 
to  in  the  above  quotation,  the  third  generation  alone  could  claim 
nobility  by  blood.  So  ancient  is  the  well-known  saying,  "  It 
takes  three  generations  to  make  a  gentleman."  And  thus,  as  we 
trace  the  process  by  which  the  town  grub  is  converted  by  the 
purifying  agency  of  a  rent-roll  into  the  brilliant  county  butterfly, 
we  may  analyse  at  our  leisure  the  phenomena  of  contemporary 
social  evolution. 

When  an  obsequious  Senate  gravely  set  itself  to  vote  a  pedigree 
to  Pallas,  freednian  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  it  was  but  gratify- 
ing the  instinct  which  transformed  a  Byzantine  slave,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  East,  into  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  Arsacidae,  and  which,  in  our  own  history,  made  the  first 
of  the  Tudors,  like  a  true  Welshman,  issue  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  prove  his  descent  from  Brut  and  his  Trojan 
exiles.  It  is  amusing  to  trace  this  instinct  in  the  pages  of 
the  Landed  Gentry.  The  nuvus  homo  occasionally  displays 
the  most  ludicrous  anxiety  to  "  cast  his  tail,"  and  accumu- 
lates his  pedigree  even  more  rapidly  than  his  fortune.  It  is 
a  marked  feature  of  Sir  Bernard's  volumes  that  such  concoc- 
tions are  less  liberally  spiced  with  the  generous  addition  of 
"  Esquire  "  than  is  usual  in  works  of  the  kind.  Still  the  effect,  to 
use  the  idea  of  Plato,  of  social  transmigration  on  an  average  British 
family  is  evidently  to  obscure  most  hopelessly  its  prior  state  of  ex- 
istence. It  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  reconcile  the  account 
given  us  in  these  pages  of  the  origin  of  a  well-known  family  with 
Mr.  Smiles's  picture  of  the  humble  beginnings  of  their  founder, 
who  invented  the  "  Parsley  pattern  "  and  was  grandfather  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  But  perhaps  this  amazing  dexterity  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  case  of  an  enterprising  man  of 
business,  who  died  recently  in  the  possession  of  enormous  wealth, 
and  who  appears  as  the  peaceful  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
squires  dwelling  in  the  shires. 

The  pitiless  onslaughts  of  the  critical  school  are  already  begin- 
ning to  extend  from  the  sphere  of  national  to  that  of  family  his- 
tory ;  and  the  iconoclasm  which  would  see  in  a  legendary  hero  no 
more  than  an  exponent  of  the  "  Zeitgeist "  is  content,  in  the  absence 
of  larger  game,  to  run  a  tilt  .against  the  claimants  to  Norman 
blood.  And,  indeed,  the  patriarchs  of  some  of  our  oldest  families 
must  have  been  no  mean  rivals  to  their  prre-diluvian  namesakes,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  genealogical  patchwork  which  has  in  some 
cases  represented  the  second  generation  of  Normans  as  flourishing 
a  hundred  years  after  their  fathers  conquered  at  Senlac.  In  the 
presence  of  these  feudal  Nestors  we  are  filled,  like  Telemachus, 
with  awe : — 

rpls  yap  t)y)  jj.lv  (pacriv  dvd£ao~dai  yeW'  dvdpa>v. 

No  doubt  the  Elizabethan  pedigrees  are  responsible  for  many  of 
these  absurdities.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  peculiar. 
The  Tudor  reigns  were  the  great  turning-point  of  our  aristocracy. 
The  enriched  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
Elizabeth,  were  busy  founding  new  families,  and  could  not  afford 
to  wait  for  the  indispensable  pedigree.  Fortunately  for  them, 
the  supply  accommodated  itself  to  the  demand,  nor  had  the  patrons 
of  the  College  of  Arms  any  reason  to  complain  that  the}'  did  not 
obtain  full  value  for  their  money.  In  some  cases  the  seeds  of 
endless  confusion  were  sown  for  future  genealogists.  Of  this  a 
curious  and  striking  instance  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  Croni- 
wells.  An  Elizabethan  herald  provided  the  wealthy  owner  of 
Hiuchinbrooke  with  a  pedigree  tracing  his  descent  from  the  ancient 
Welsh  princes,  and  representing  Sir  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  immediate  founder  of  the 
family,  a3  a  son  of  Morgan  Williams  by  "  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex."    This  statement  is  repeated  unchallenged  to  this  day,  and 

*  A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  tlie.  Landed  Gentry  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of 
Anns,  &c.    2  vols.    London  :  Harrison.  1879. 


yet  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  Earl's  will 
in  the  State  Papers  will  tind  that  Sir  Richard  was  the  son  of  a 
"  John  Willvamson,"  by  a  sister  of  the  Earl's  wife,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  did  not  share  the  blood  of  "  the  hammer  of  the 
monks."  A  knowledge  of  this  apparently  unimportant  fact  might 
have  saved  Mr.Carlvle,Ranke,and  others  from  tracing  in  the  great 
Protector  the  results  of  a  descent  which  only  existed  in  the 
ingenious  fancy  of  a  herald. 

But,  returning  to  the  subject  of  our  landed  gentry,  we  have  in 
this  class  of  hereditary  but  untitled  landed  proprietors  an  insti- 
tution peculiarly  English,  and,  as  such,  of  real  interest  to  the 
student  of  our  national  history.  The  squires  of  England,  ad- 
ministering justice  in  the  local  courts,  commanding  the  county 
militia,  and  presenting  to  the  parish  churches,  have  had  at  their 
disposal  innumerable  means  of  influencing  their  several  neighbour- 
hoods. Nor  has  their  influence  been  merely  local.  One  of  the 
most  successful  Prime  Ministers  that  ever  lived,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  owed  his  success  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  he  was, 
before  all  else,  a  squire,  and,  as  such,  was  able  to  consolidate 
the  allegiance  of  the  influential  class  to  which  he  belonged.  Sir 
William  Temple  had  already  proved  that  a  lauded  proprietor  could 
be  a  diplomatist  and  a  man  of  culture,  and  even  Cromwell  himself 
had  sprung  from  the  »me  position.  When  we  think  of  such  men  as 
these  and  many  others,  it  is  with  some  astonishment  that  we  turn 
to  Macaulay's  sensational  picture  of  the  English  gentry  at  the  ac- 
cession of  James  II.  The  passion  for  .paradox  which  dominates 
his  style  has  produced  a  vivid  effect  here,  as  in  his  analysis  of 
Bacon,  by  the  cheap  expedient  of  heightening  the  lights  and 
deepening  the  shadows ;  but  history  must  aim  at  being  something 
more  than  "  an  arrangement  in  black  and  white."  In  this  instance 
Macaulay  wisely  abstains  from  giving  specific  authorities  for  his 
deductions,  and  refers  us  generally  to  the  literature  of  the  day. 
Now  it  is  easy  euouirh  to  point  to  Evelyn's  picture  of  Sir  Edward 
Bayntun,  the  old  Wiltshire  squire,  claiming  it  as  his  undoubted 
privilege  to  make  his  guest's  servant  tipsy  ;  but  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  such  country  gentlemen  as  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  with  his  "  love  of  gravings,  sculpture,  and  all  liberal 
arts  "  ?  What  are  we  to  say  of  a  class  which  produced  such  men 
as  Eliot,  Hampden,  and  Scudamore,  who  in  spite  of  his  Irish 
peerage  was  an  English  squire  ?  Wrere  not  these  men  fair 
types  of  the  landed  gentry,  with  no  exceptional  advantages  be- 
yond their  neighbours  ?  And  are  we  to  believe  of  the  sons  of  such 
men  that  "  their  chief  pleasures  were  derived  ....  from  an  un- 
refined sensuality";  that  "  they  troubled  themselves  little  about 
decorating  their  abode  " ;  that "  their  wives  and  daughters  were  in 
tastes  and  acquirements  below  a  housekeeper  or  a  still-room  maid 
of  the  present  day  " ;  in  short — to  quote  the  conclusion  for  which 
these  assertions  are  intended  to  prepare  us — that  they  were  men 
"  with  the  deportment,  the  vocabulary,  and  the  accent  of  a 
carter.  ....  yet  read}7  to  risk  their  lives  rather  than  see  a  stain 
cast  on  the  honour  of  their  house  "  ?  The  truth  is,  that  Macaulay 
in  this  passage  carelessly  or  wilfully  identifies  the  country  gentle- 
man with  the  "  squireen,"  as  he  is  termed  in  the  sister  isle, 
if  not  with  the  yeoman  farmer.  There  was  indeed  a  class  which 
may  have  answered  to  his  description,  but  which  is  now,  and 
has  for  some  time  been,  extinct.  Grose  describes  it  as  it 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  but  even  then  it  was 
passing  away.  He  introduces  us  to  "the  little  independent 
gentleman  of  300/.  per  annum,  whose  travels  never  exceeded  the 
distance  of  the  county  town,"  who  went  to  church  regularly,  and 
got  drunk  for  the  good  of  his  country.  But  this  class  of  landed 
proprietors  never  formed  so  important  a  political  element  as  the 
small  lairds  in  Scotland.  Local  influence  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  leading  families.  Of  the  character  of  the  larger 
squires  we  have  fortunately  a  contemporary  study  from  the  pen  of 
Addison,  who  wrote  at  a  period  only  some  twenty  years  later  than 
that  described  by  Macaulay.  It  is  true  that  Will  Wimble  is 
brought  on  the  scene  as  a  foil  to  Sir  Roger;  but  we  are  ex- 
pressly reminded  that,  though  this  younger  sou  pursued  the  occu- 
pations of  a  gamekeeper,  he  was  fitted,  both  by  capacity  and  by 
education,  for  better  things.  The  chief  complaint  which  Addison 
makes  of  the  lauded  gentry  is  that  their  fashions  are  always 
engaged  in  a  fruitless  struggle  to  keep  up  with  those  of  the  town. 
We  fail  to  recognize  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator  the  monstrous 
hybrid  depicted  on  the  canvas  of  Macaulay. 

The  principal  instrument  in  effecting  the  change  which  has 
passed  over  this  class  in  the  last  two  centuries  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  improvement  in  means  of  communication,  which  has  to 
a  great  extent  broken  down  the  barriers  that  formerly  made 
country  life  an  existence  entirely  .apart.  The  stately  houses  that 
are  still  to  be  met  with  in  county  towns  bear  witness  to  a  phase 
of  society  that  has  passed  away  with  stage-coaches.  The  local 
"  seasons  "  could  not  hold  their  own  against  the  attractions  of  the 
metropolis.  And  thus  an  intercourse  was  established  between 
London  and  the  country  which  is  even  now  becoming  closer.  A 
striking  result  of  this  change,  and  one  which  appears  prominent 
in  the  pages  of  the  Landed  Gentry,  is  the  appearance  of  a  new 
class,  who,  acquiring  country  seats  without  giving  up  their  oc- 
cupations in  town,  effectually  combine  the  merchant  and  the 
squire. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  English  peerage  that  it  is  a  modern 
nobility  created  from  an  ancient  gentry.  The  existence  of  this 
uutitled  gentry,  from  which  the  ranks  of  the  peerage  have  been 
recruited,  is  greatly  due  to  the  peculiar  policy  of  tho  early  Plan- 
tageuets,  who  broke  the  neck  of  feudalism  by  gradually  dissociat- 
ing, by  successive  stages,  the  possession  of  titles  from  the  posses- 
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sion  of  land.  It  is  thus  that  some  of  the  oldest  families  are  still 
to  he  found  among  the  commoners.  Algernon  Sidney,  in  his  treatise 
on  Government,  compares  these  families  with  some  peerages  of 
Stuart  creation.  "  "We  know  many  that  are  now  called  commoners 
who  in  antiquity  and  eminency  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  chief 
of  the  titular  nobility,  and  nothing  can  he  more  absurd  than  to 
give  a  prerogative  of  birth  to  ...  .  before  the  Hampdens,  the 
Courteuays,  the  Bayntuns,  the  Cliftons,  the  Wilbrahams,  the 
St.  Jehus,  the  Pelhams,  the  Huugerfords,  and  many  others.  And 
if  the  tenure  of  their  estates  be  considered,  they  have  the  same 
fame  and  as  ancient  as  any  of  those  who  go  under  the  name  of 
duke  or  marquis."  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  of  the 
families  mentioned  by  Sidney,  the  Cliftons  and  the  Wilbrahams 
alone  occur  in  Sir  Bernard's  work.  The  Courtenays.theSt.  Johns, 
and  the  Pelhams  have  merged  in  the  peerage;  the  Hampdens  and 
the  Bayntuns  are  represented  by  female  heirs ;  while  the  line  of 
the  Hungerfords  ended  in  171 1  with  the  death  of  Sir  Edward, 
"  the  Spendthrift,"  who  had  squandered  away  the  great  possessions 
of  his  house.  Singularly  enough,  at  the  very  time  that  Sidney 
was  writing  his  treatise,  Louis  XIY.,  on  exacting  from  his  courtiers 
an  even  purer  descent  thau  before,  was  amazed  to  find  simple 
country  gentlemen  posting  up  from  remote  movinces  to  claim  the 
coveted  privilege  to  which  nobles  of  the  Court  could  not  make 
good  their  right. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Landed  Gentry  is  marked  by  several 
improvements.  The  clerical  errors  inseparable  from  a  work  of 
this  kind  are  unimportant,  and  some  manifest  inconsistencies  have 
been  expunged.  It  would  be  desirable  that  changes  of  name 
should  in  some  cases  be  more  clearly  marked,  or  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  the  true  descent  of  a  family  becomes  as  great  as  in  the 
little  republic  of  Audorre,  where  a  family  is  never  allowed  to 
die.  "Beati  possidentes"  is  a  sound  maxim;  but  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  possession  implies  representation  in  blood.  Again, 
it  is  time  that  the  illogical  argument  that  identity  of  arms  involves 
identity  of  descent  should  be  checked  by  the  fact  that  such  arms 
are  often  first  assumed  and  then  put  in  evidence.  Lastly,  though 
several  families  have  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  the  Landed 
Gentry,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  seats  are  still  inserted  as 
belonging  to  families  who  have  parted  with  them.  This  is  an 
error  which  may  be  difficult  to  avoid,  but  which  is  all-important 
in  a  work  where  accuracy  is  the  first  desideratum.  It  is  terrible 
to  think  of  the  catastrophe  into  which  an  error  of  this  kind  might 
plunge  the  unsuspecting  chaperon  who  too  trustfully  accepts  the 
statements  of  this  guide  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  where 

Heir  crowds  heir,  as  in  a  rolling  flood 
Wive  urges  wave. 


CLASSICS  AND  CLASSICAL  HELPS.* 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  various  selections  and  series  of 
"Ancient  Classics,"'  "  Classical  "Writers,"  and  the  like,  aiming 
to  post  up  the  young  student  in  that  collateral  knowledge  of  a 
given  "classic"  which  will  help  him,  in  the  Oxford  sense,  to  know 
his  books.  A  careful  examination  of  three  works  of  this  class, 
in  the  excellent  series  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  suggests  to  us 
only  one  misgiving — namely,  lest  the  analyses  of  such  writers 
as  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Livy,  at  once  so  compressed  and 
so  exhaustive  of  each  author,  should  leave  nothing  for  the 
tiro  to  think  out  for  himself.  Perhaps,  however,  as  preachers 
have  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  that,  if  much  of  their 
preaching  falls  fruitless,  a  sentence  here  and  there  will  take  root, 
so  the  well-versed  pioneers  of  classical  biography  do  not  lose  their 
labour  if  in  their  compressed  chapters  a  principle  now  and  then 
clings  to  the  reader's  memory  which  may  afford  the  foundation  of 
original  thought.  Thus,  in  Professor  Campbell's  introduction  to 
Sophocles,  a  clear  idea  of  the  "  aim  of  tragedy  "  is  evolved  out 
of  the  comparison  of  Milton's  words  in  his  "  Common  Place  Book" 
with  the  older  and  triter  definitions ;  and  it  is  a  pregnant  hint, 
too,  which  the  Professor  throws  out  in  p.  34,  that  "  the  very 
narrowness  of  his  range  gave  the  ancient  poet  a  capital  advan- 
tage in  point  of  reality."  Further  on  he  gives  a  highly  sug- 
gestive list  of  the  subjects  of  fable  open  to  the  Athenian  drama- 
tists as  material  to  be  manipulated  according  to  the  poet's  resources 
of  creative  invention.  In  his  arguments  of  the  seven  extant 
plays  Professor  Campbell  traces   distinctive  characteristics  in 
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each.  Thu9  in  the  Ajax  we  see  .1  certain  inequality,  as  if 
dramatic  unity  had  not  yet  been  perfectly  attained ;  in  the 
Antigone,  the  severe  simplicity  of  a  Phidian  group ;  in  the 
G£dipus  Tyrannus,  a  combination  of  unity  with  fulness  and 
complexity  marking  the  highest  effort  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion ;  while  in  the  (Edipils  Coloneus  and  Philoctctes  horror 
softens  into  pathos.  Taking  the  first  two  as  the  poet's  earliest, 
and  the  last  two  as  his  latest,  plays,  Mr.  Campbell  places  the 
Electra  before  and  the  Trachin'ue  after  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus. 
In  examining  these  arguments  seriatim  it  is  interesting  to  pick 
out  here  one,  and  there  another,  note  of  Sophocles's  treatment 
of  his  theme ;  for  example,  in  the  Ajax,  his  bold  breach  of  the 
supposed  convention  of  the  stage,  "  Ne  coram  populo  pueros 
M  '  dea  trucidet,"  where  we  hear  the  hero's  last  soliloquy  and  see  him 
fall  upon  his  sword ;  in  Antigone,  a  plot  turning  on  the  importance 
of  funeral  rites,  a  sister's  heroic  daring,  out  of  affection  for  a 
1  1  1  brother ;  in  Electra,  the  heroism  of  endurance,  out  of  a  like 
devotion  to  a  murdered  father.  In  the  Gidipus  Tyrannus 
Sophocles  outdoes  himself  in  force,  elaboration,  and  finish  ;  and 
his  present  exponent  shows  admirable  skill  and  insight  in  his 
detailed  illustrations  of  the  constructiveexceUenceandhigh-wrought 
ethos  of  this  unique  tragedy.  The  Trachinicc  works  out  the  irremedi- 
able consequences  of  an  unconscious  deed — the  tragic  tale  of  the 
action  of  a  "  dead  hand."  In  the  GZdipus  Coloneus  there  is  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  Athenian  patriotic  sentiment,  as  in  the  SifopHeeB  and 
Ileraclidce  of  Euripides,  with  less  tragic,  but  more  lyrical,  power ; 
whilst  the  rhiloctct.es — a  more  purely  ethical  drama — has  for  its 
interest  the  gradual  effect  produced  on  the  ingenuous  Neoptolemus 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  neglected  hero.  Thus  in  his  heroes,  as 
Mr.  Campbell  notes,  Sophocles  presents  five  ages  of  men — "  the 
boy,  the  full-grown  warrior,  the  established  ruler,  the  afflicted 
solitary,  and  the  time-worn  wanderer  whose  end  is  peace."  In  a 
kindred  contrast  he  elsewhere  discriminates  the  chief  heroines 
as  (1)  the  betrothed  (and  blighted)  maid,  (2)  the  daughter  of 
an  afflicted  house  withering  on  the  stem,  (3)  the  much-tried 
wife  and  mother  ;  and  these  nicely  suggestive  distinctions  strike 
us  as  the  happiest  part  of  the  Professor's  volume.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, we  think,  in  c.  vii.  on  method  of  construction,  &c,  to  give  in 
elaborate  detail  such  heads  of  the  plot  and  succession  of  each 
drama  as  a  student  might  better  make  for  himself.  A  stricter 
economy  of  space  would  have  left  wider  margin  for  such  suggestive 
matter  as  the  chapter  on  Sophocles's  "  feeling  for  external  nature/', 
which  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  a  good  book. 

Professor  Mahafly's  Euripides  is  as  suggestive  as  Mr.  Campbell's 
Sophocles,  no  less  imbued  with  thorough  study  of  his  subject,  and 
with  the  merit  of  being  a  little  shorter.  He  paves  the  way  to  a  con- 
spectus of  the  whole  field  before  him  by  appending  to  his  first 
chapter  a  copious  chronology  of  "  Euripides's  life  and  times  " ;  and 
this,  in  truth,  was  only  due  to  a  poet  who,  as  he  shows,  has 
bequeathed  to  us  the  largest  and  most  various  materials  for  esti- 
mating his  age — an  age  which  is  the  best  known  and  most  brilliant 
in  Athenian  history.  Our  critic  passes  in  review  the  political,  social, 
philosophic,  and  artistic,  as  well  as  religious  influences  under  which 
this  last  of  the  great  Greek  tragedians  was  formed,  including  the 
phenomena  of  slave  population,  of  emancipation  of  women,  of 
sophists  working  out  theories  of  philosophy  and  teaching  general 
culture.    In  surveying  the  life  and  studies  of  Euripides,  Mr.  Ma- 
haffy  dwells  on  the  infrequency  of  his  tragic  successes — namely, 
four  or  five  at  most  in  a  life  reaching  from  the  noon  to  the  sunset 
of  Greek  tragedy — offers  a  plausible  explanation  of  his  repeated  re- 
jection, and  notes  the  reaction  which  set  in  after  Aristophanes  so 
venomously  attacked  the  dead  poet  in  the  Frogs.    Euripide3  and 
Sophocles,  as  he  shows,  seldom  clashed,  never  copied,  seldom  criti- 
cized each  other ;  and  the  latest  play  of  the  latter,  the  Philoctetes, 
shows  more  approximation  to  Euripides  than  the  latest  drama  ot 
Euripides  shows  of  influence  from  Sophocles.    The  old  and  con- 
temporary charges  against  Euripides  are  met  by  a  champion  who 
answers  the  accusation  of  misogyny,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  no 
one  of  the  great  tragic  trio  so  entirely  assigns  the  palm  of  heroism 
and  self-devotion  to  woman.  Euripides  suffers,  as  is  clearly  9hown, 
from  presenting  too  broad  a  front  to  criticism  ;  for  of  his  seventy- 
five  genuine  dramas  no  fewer  than  seventeen  remain,  beginning 
with  the  Alcestis  in  B.C.  438  and  ending  with  the  liacc/ia- and  Iplu- 
genia  in  Aulis,  chefs-tVwuvre  composed  probably  in  the  leisure 
of  Macedou.    Other  chapters  deal  with  his  dramas  under  the 
heads   of  "  Dramas  of  Plot,"   "  Dramas   of  Character,"  and 
"  Dramas  of  Situation " ;  under  the  first  of  which  heads  the 
praise  of  ingenuity  and  tact  is  awarded  pre-eminently  to  the 
Ion,   and  after  it  to  the  no  less  melodramatic    Helena.  Of 
the  same  type  are  the  Tauric  Iphigenia,  with  its  consummate 
"  recognition  "  scene,  the  touching  Orestes,  and  the  idyllic  Electra. 
The  two  "  Character "  plays,  Medea  and  Ilippolytus,  are  next 
discussed,  and  cause  is  shown  why,  whilst  contemporary  Athens 
preferred  the  latter,  after  ages  bracketed  both  as  equal.  The 
"  Dramas  of  Situation,"  so  called,  are  the  Supplic.es,  Ileraclidce, 
Troades,  Hecuba,  P/twnissce,  and  one  or  two  lesser  plays.    As  we 
have  before  noticed,  Euripides,  though  denounced  in  his  own  day 
as  the  traducer  of  the  femalo  sex,  has  left  singularly  noble 
portraitures  of  women ;  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  lovingly  and  truly 
delineated  the  inb>m  high  cl\j/vxui  and  unselfishness  of  Iphigenia, 
Polyxena,  and  Macaria.      In  other   chapters  the  Euripidean 
choral  odes  are  discussed,  the  prologues  also,  and  the  minor  cha- 
racters.   Another  not  uninstructive  inquiry  is  into  "  The  History 
and  Fortunes  of  the  Poet's  Works,"  an  inquiry  seeming  to  prove 
that,  though  no  dramatist  of  Greece  ever  underwent  such  able 
and  unsretrin!.'-  criticism,  none  more  thoroughly  outlived  it. 
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Mr.  Capes's  Livy  well  deserves  attentive  study  on  many 
accounts,  especially  for  the  variety  of  its  theme  and  the  concise 
perspicuity  of  its  treatment.  The  sketch  of  Rome  as  it  was  when 
the  future  historian  left  his  native  and  austere  Pataviurn  to  win 
the  sympathy  of  such  poets  as  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  the 
favour  of  Maecenas  and  of  Augustus,  and  the  account  of  the 
materials  accessible  to  him,  excellently  illustrate  Livy's  character 
and  work,  and  prepare  the  reader  for  the  practical  purpose  of  his 
history,  which  is  rather  moral  than  antiquarian  or  constitutional, 
and  depicts  men,  manners,  and  scenes  with  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  a  Roman  citizen.  As  to  materials,  we  learn  that 
Livy's  method,  though  he  refers  to  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius 
Alimentus,  was  to  content  himself  often  with  summaries  and 
abstracts,  to  copy  freely  from  his  authorities,  and  work  in  details 
according  to  his  taste  and  fancy.  He  was  no  "  painful "  collector 
of  inscriptions  and  monuments ;  no  antiquary,  or  he  could  have 
given  more  accurate  pictures  of  ancient  Home  ;  no  critic,  for  he 
does  not  discuss  the  credibility  of  the  legends.  Without  any 
clear  ideas  of  early  society,  or  of  such  problems  as  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Clients,  Plebs,  Senate,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Comitia  to  constitutional  life,  he  relied  upon  discrepant  authorities 
according  as  he  was  dealing  with  affairs  in  the  east  or  the  west, 
and  so  was  led  into  frequent  patchwork,  careless  and  palpable  repe- 
tition, and  confused  chronology.  Not  meaning  to  be  uncandid,  he 
was  betrayed  into  party  spirit  by  his  obligations  to  early  writers, 
and,  as  the  ideal  "laudator  temporis  acti,''  he  was  too  blind  to  the 
lack  of  anything  generous  and  unselfish  in  the  earlier  passages  of  the 
nation's  story.  In  truth,  Livy  owes  his  charm  to  his  high  moral 
ideal,  and  to  a  style  which  attracted  the  critical  Quintilian: — 
"  Richer  in  colour  and  fancy  than  the  easy  simplicity  of  Csesar,  his 
style  does  not  seem  to  be  striving  for  eil'ect  and  epigram  like 
Sallust's,  nor  surfeit  us  with  pregnant  brevity  like  that  of  Tacitus  ; 
but  like  the  river's  stream  it  varies  in  its  local  form  and  colour  with 
the  tracts  through  which  it  flows"  (22).  It  is  a  result,  it  would 
seem,  of  Livy's  perennial  charm  that  more  than  one  modern  writer 
of  history  has  caught  and  transmitted  something  of  his  grace.  So 
in  his  measure  Mr.  Capes  reproduces  picturesquely,  and  as  in  a 
prose  ballad  series,  the  early  legends  of  the  Kings  and  Common- 
wealth, noting  how  the  regal  legends  grew  around  some  spot  of  old 
Rome,  and  how  some  phrase,  usage,  or  sentiment  evincing  hate 
of  tyrants  and  faith  in  a  republic  was  personified  in  the  latter 
Tarquin,  or  chartered  in  the  Valerian  law.  Now  he  draws 
attention  to  Livy's  patrician  leanings  in  the  story  of  Spurius 
Mielius ;  now  we  seem  relegated  to  romance  in  the  Troy-emulating 
siege  of  Veii ;  now  we  reach  a  tangible  starting-point  of  history 
in  the  years  and  fasti  dating  from  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  But 
the  reader  must  study  for  himself  the  pleasant  pages  of  this  clear- 
sighted sketch  of  Livian  history. 

Mr.  J.  Bickersteth  Mayor,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature 
at  King's  College,  has  published  a  second  and  revised  edition  of 
his  English  substitute  for  Engelmann's  Bibliotlwca  Scriptorum 
Classicorum,  thus  furnishing  English  students  with  lists  of  the  best 
English  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  with  a  handbook 
to  the  whole  apparatus  of  classical  literature  which  no  scholar, 
ripe  or  unripe,  can  aftord  to  be  without.  It  is  arranged  with  the 
maximum  of  vigilance  and  order,  nothing  new  escaping  the  editor's 
eye,  no  methodical  detail  being  omitted  that  can  facilitate  reference 
and  research.  Thus  an  asterisk  denotes  a  good  sixth-form  edition 
of  a  classic ;  a  smaller  type  indicates  illustrative  works,  notes, 
lexicons,  helps,  introductions,  and  translations,  as  to  which  last 
Mr.  Mayor's  sound  and  conservative  remarks  in  his  preface  deserve 
the  attention  of  scholars  of  all  ages.  Among  some  three  or  four 
omissions  of  lesser  classical  texts  and  notes  which  have  struck  us, 
the  most  important  is  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  edition  of  Babrii  Fabulce 
ACsopicce  (London,  1846  and  1859,  J.  W.  Parker);  of  which  an 
English  version  with  select  classical  and  critical  notes  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Lockwood  in  i860. 

Mr.  Shuckburgh's  new  edition,  for  Macmillan's  School  Classics, 
of  Ovid's  Heroides,  is  a  marvel  of  information  as  to  the  poet's  life 
and  history,  including  data  and  suggestions  as  to  the  causes  of 
his  fall  and  exile,  and  illustrating  every  statement  by  explanatory 
notes  and  references.  For  ourselves  it  is  enough  to  be  face 
to  face  with  so  old  a  friend  as  Ovid's  Epistles,  and  to  study,  in 
the  spirit  of  Goldsmith's  Hermit  ("  surprised  he  finds  new 
beauties  rise'"),  the  pathetic  pleadings  of  the  deserted  or  neglected 
heroines.  This  part  of  Ovid's  remains  has  been  so  perfunctorily 
edited  till  of  late  years  that  its  study  has  a  quasi-charm  of  novelty, 
especially  when  we  compare  Mr.  Palmer's  acute  and  bold 
criticism  (Dublin,  1874)  with  that  of  editors  who  come  after 
him.  In  Ep.  v.,  the  "(Enone  Paridi,"  we  sympathize  with  Palmer's 
reading  of  v.  4,  "  Si  sinis,  ipsa  meo,-'  as  compared  with  the  read- 
ing "  si  sinis  ipse,"  approved  by  Mr.  Shuckburgh,  though  for  lack 
of  MS.  authority  we  are  unable  to  accept  in  v.  26  the  reading  of 
"  rite  "  for  "  recta."  In  v.  19  it  is  being  on  the  safe  side  to  explain 
"  maculis  "  in  its  undoubted  sense  of  "  meshes,"  though  Mr.  Palmer 
understands  it  "knots,"  and  shows  some  grounds  for  his  view. 
Mr.  Shuckburgh,  in  v.  45,  questions  the  construction  of  "  nos- 
tros  flentis  ocellos,'"  because  he  holds  the  coupling  of  a  singular  geni- 
tive with  a  plural  possessive  to  be  a  dubious  idiom.  But  even  with- 
out Mr.  Palmer's  note  or  reference  to  Martial  vii.  41.  7,  we  should 
rest  quite  assured  that  this  is  the  regular  idiomatic  construction 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  abundantly  supported  by  the  analogy  of 
other  languages. 

We  must  add  a  word  on  the  laudable  attempt  of  Mr.  James 
John  Lonsdale  to   prove  the  possibility  of  a  nearer  approxi- 


mation in  English  verse  to  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Professor  Con- 
ington  came  as  near  the  mark  aimed  at  as  we  ever  expect  to  see 
in  actual  achievement.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Lonsdale  brings 
to  his  task  a  scholar's  familiarity  with  his  author,  a  musical 
ear,  and  a  not  unpractised  power  of  versification.  We  would 
more  especially  draw  attention  to  the  fourth  ode,  to  Sextius  ;  the 
fifth,  to  Pyrrha  ;  and  the  twenty-fourth,  to  Virgil.  But  there  are 
not  a  few  others  where  he  has  been  equally  successful. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

PERSONS  experienced  in  the  mysteries  of  bookmaking  will 
not  expect  the  new  volume  of  the  Bismarckian  Boswell  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  repast  of  scraps  and  fragments  after  the 
Homeric  banquet  of  "  Bismarck  und  seine  Leute,"  and  such  is,  in 
fact,  its  character.  Dr.  Busch  (1)  has  nevertheless  a  pleasaut 
faculty  of  narration  which  renders  trifles  agreeable,  and  his  pages 
possess  the  geniality  which  attaches  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a 
man  palpably,  but  not  offensively,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  himself. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  the  present  work  is  concerned,  we  find  Dr.  Busch 's 
autobiography  more  interesting  than  his  hero's  biography,  which 
indeed  seems  principally  calculated  for  those  admirers  of  greatness 
who  are  best  pleased  with  its  representation  on  the  smallest  scale. 
Dr.Busch's  account  of  himself  is  amusingly  frank  and  candid.  He  does 
not  at  all  dissemble  that  he  is  but  an  Imperialist  du  lendemain,  and 
that  he  originally  set  up  in  politics  as  a  "  black,  red,  and  gold 
Republican/'  This  coat  of  many  colours  was  laid  aside  after  a  trip 
to  America,  where  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  farming  and  preaching. 
His  ecclesiastical  experiences  are  very  amusingly  detailed,  and  do 
not  inspire  much  veneration  for  the  German  pastorate  in  America. 
Returned  to  Germany,  he  made  acquaintance  with  Karl  Mathy 
and  other  Republican  politicians  who  had  sown  their  wild  oats, 
and  gradually  matured  into  an  apostle  of  Prussian  Imperialism, 
not  without  reasonable  excuse  from  the  political  bankruptcy  of 
every  other  party  in  Germany.  His  diary  chiefly  relates  to  the 
Schleswig-IIolstein  and  Sadowa  campaigns,  and  the  negotiations 
ensuing  upon  the  latter.  The  incidents  of  the  Danish  war  are 
graphically  illustrated;  the  events  of  1866  are  chiefly  seen  in  the 
impressions  and  emotions  excited  from  day  to  day  in  the  minds  of 
eye-witnesses.  Dr.  Busch  is  greatly  annoyed  that  Saxony  was  not 
incorporated  with  Prussia,  and  the  spirit  of  his  remarks  explains 
while  it  illustrates  the  unpopularity  of  the  latter  country  in  the 
rest  of  Germany.  The  chapters  on  Prince  Bismarck  describe  the 
Prince's  furniture  with  a  miuuteness  which  will  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  hero-worshippers. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  Hesse  Cassel  into  Prussia,  the 
archives  of  the  electorate  have  been  united  in  a  single  collection  at 
Marburg,  and  the  Prussian  Government  has  determined  to  publish 
them  at  the  national  expense.  The  portion  first  selected  lor  pub- 
lication is  the  mass  of  documents  relating  to  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
This  order  first  obtained  a  footing  in  Hesse  in  1207,  and  speedily 
acquired  great  influence  from  being  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  hospital  founded  by  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia.  The  thick 
volume  edited  by  Herr  Arthur  Wyss  (2),  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three,  is  full  of  deeds  and  charters  attesting  donations  or  sales  of  pro- 
perty to  the  order,  and  indicating  the  enormous  power  and  wealth 
which  it  must  have  acquired  in  Hesse  alone  within  something  less 
than  a  century.  The  documents  are  frequently  very  curious  as 
illustrations  of  mediaeval  manners  and  ideas. 

The  conflict  between  King  Waldemar  of  Denmark  and  the 
Hanse  Towns  (3)  is  an  interesting  episode  of  German  history, 
offering  some  analogy  to  that  between  the  Greek  cities  and  Philip 
of  Macedon,  except  that  the  result  was  dissimilar.  W'aldemar,  a 
fierce,  cruel,  but  able  sovereign,  the  real  founder  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  waged  two  long  and  obstinate  wars  with 
the  Hanse  Towns  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
first,  preceded  and  occasioned  by  the  capture  of  Wisby  by  the 
Danes,  was  terminated  by  an  armistice ;  in  the  second,  fortune 
forsook  Waldemar,  Copenhagen  itself  was  taken  by  the  allies,  and 
peace  was  concluded  on  terms  favourable  to  them.  This  result  was 
no  doubt  highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  civilization  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Dr.  Schafer's  history  exhibits  great  research, 
and,  although  written  in  a  plaiu  and  level  style,  is  not  tedious. 
It  is  prefaced  by  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  rise  of 
the  Ilanseatic  Confederation. 

A  tactical  history  of  the  Waterloo  campaign  (4),  by  Lieutenant 
von  Treuenfeld,  is  essentially  a  criticism  of  the  work  of  Colonel 
Charras,  who  sought  to  save  the  honour  of  France  and  destroy  the 
Napoleonic  legend  by  attributing  the  disaster  to  the  strategic 
errors  committed  by  Napoleon.  Lieutenant  von  Treuenfeld  does 
not  go  so  far;  he  admits  that  Napoleon  committed  many  grave 
mistakes,  but  thinks  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  excusable  with 
his  limited  means  of  information.  It  certainly  would  appear  that  two 
great  armies  have  rarely  entered  upon  a  campaign  more  iruper- 
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fectly  informed  as  to  each  other's  position  and  intentions.  The 
author  further  thinhs  that  a  very  slight  accident  might  have  given 
Napoleon  the  victory  by  preventing  the  junction  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher ;  but  this  implies  that  the  English  army  would  have  been 
beaten  without  Prussian  help,  an  assumption  more  easily  made 
than  proved.  The  consequence  would  more  probably  have  been  a 
drawn  battle. 

Dr.  Lauth  (5),  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  Munich,  considers 
that  he  has  found  the  key  to  Egyptian  chronology  and  to  most  of 
the  other  enigmas  in  which  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  so  fertile. 
Although,  however,  Dr.  Lauth  is  recognized  as  a  genuine  scholar 
bv  his  colleagues,  his  conclusions  are  not  as  yet  admitted  by  any 
of*  them.  This  is  a  pity  ;  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  believe  that  so 
much  interesting  lore  could  be  packed  into  so  narrow  a.compass  as 
the  live  chapters  in  which  Professor  Lauth  discusses  and  deter- 
mines Egyptian  chronology  and  theology,  and  Egyptian  traditions 
of  the  next  world,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  his  chronological  scheme  does  not  lead  him  to  any 
extravagant  result,  and  that  his  taste  for  fanciful  speculation  is 
chiefly  apparent  in  his  chapters  on  mythology.  Five  more  parts 
are  to  follow,  all  historical. 

Herr  Schulthess's  review  of  the  political  history  of  Europe  for 
the  past  year  (6)  is,  as  usual,  full  of  valuable  matter.  It  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  compiled  carefully  from  day  to  day,  perhaps  with 
too  much  attention  to  telegraphic  advices  which  have  sometimes 
been  circulated  only  to  be  contradicted.  The  German  part  of  the 
work  shows  an  implicit  reliance  upon  Prince  Bismarck,  the  more 
worthy  of  note  as  the  annalist  is  manifestly  not  the  man  to  go 
counter  to  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion  in  his  own  country.  In 
the  treatment  of  foreign  affairs  he  is  more  independent,  and  the 
opinion  of  a  dispassionate  observer  may  not  be  uninstructive  to 
political  parties  in  England.  "  It  is  not  probable,-'  he  thinks, 
"  that  the  Liberals  will  be  so  very  soon  in  office.  They  are  any- 
thing but  unanimous ;  and  their  opposition  is  petty,  carping,  and 
devoid  of  tact.  Some  among  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  wear 
the  semblance  of  Russian  agents  ;  they  could  hardly,  at  any  rate, 
have  behaved  differently  if  this  had  really  been  the  case.  It  is  indeed 
quite  true  that  foreign  questions  brought  domestic  legislation 
almost  to  a  standstill ;  but  the  majority  of  the  nation  acquiesced, 
being  evidently  well  satisfied  that  the  honour  of  old  England  was 
once  again  energetically  asserted." 

The  miscellaneous  writings  of  T.  von  Bernhardt  (7)  are  for  the 
most  part  political,  and  have  the  air  of  being  reprints  from  high-class 
periodicals.  The  interest  of  many  among  them  is  consequently 
impaired  by  the  lapse  of  time  ;  those  of  permanent  value  relate 
for  the  most  part  to  Russian  history.  These  comprise  sketches  of 
llu.-sian  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  the  days  of  Catharine  II., 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  both  sides  are  much  the  same  now  as 
then,  and  a  condensed  but  animated  history  of  Napoleon's  last  cam- 
paign in  Russia  and  Germany.  Herr  Bern hardi  rates  Kutusoff  very 
low,  and  it  does  indeed  seem  probable  that  not  many  men  have 
obtained  a  prominent  place  in  history  on  easier  terms.  Eew,  how- 
ever, will  subscribe  to  his  opinion  that,  but  for  the  defection  of 
Prussia,  Napoleon  would  have  renewed  the  invasion  of  Russia 
with  success.  Other  essays  treat  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
in  Russia,  the  attitude  of  the  French  noblesse  during  the  emigra- 
tion, and  the  Austro-French  campaign  of  1859.  The  latter  con- 
tains some  curious  illustrations  of  the  blindness  of  the  statesmen 
who  directed  the  counsels  of  Austria  at  the  time* 

Dr.  Ritter's  essay  on  Philo  (8)  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
his  character  as  a  jurist,  especially  in  his  relation  to  the  Palestinian 
Halacha,  glosses  upon  the  law  of  Moses.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  that  this  relation  is  a  close  one,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Siegfried.  Some  differences  are  signilicant.  The  Palestinian  com- 
mentators make  the  derision  of  idols  an  exception  to  the  general 
prohibition  of  scoffing.  Philo,  writing  in  Egypt,  makes  the  pro- 
hibition universal.  Josephus  is  carefully  compared  with  Philo, 
and  proof  afforded  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  latter. 

Dr.  Ileppe's  (9)  History  of  Pietism  and  Mysticism  in  the  Re- 
formed (Calvini^tic)  Church  is  a  work  of  great  value.  The  most 
interesting  chapter  to  English  readers  is  his  account  of  English 
Puritanism  in  the  phases  represented  by  such  writers  as  Bunvan 
and  Baxter ;  but  the  leading  personage  of  his  narrative  is  Labadie, 
a  French  Jesuit,  born  in  1610,  who,  having  quitted  the  Order  on 
account  of  ill  health,  speedily  developed  a  theology  utterly  hostile 
to  Jesuitism,  and  with  strong  atlinities  to  that  of  the  Jansenists. 
Persecution,  and  the  essential  untenableness  of  his  position,  made 
Labadie  a  Protestant,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  Church  as 
established,  and  founded  a  congregation  of  his  own.  His  teaching 
appears  to  have  had  a  great  affinity  to  the  Quietism  of  Mine. 
Guyon  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  Dr.  Ileppe's  volume  may  be  said 
to  present  a  miniature  view  of  a  series  of  phenomena  continually 
recurring  in  all  religions. 

(5)  Au*  Argyptens  Vorzcit.  Von  Dr.  F.  J.  Lauth.  Hft  r.  Berlin : 
Hofmann.  London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(6)  Eurnpiiisc/ier  Geschichtskalender,  1878.  Ilcratis^egeben  von  II. 
Schulthess.    Xonllingen  :  Beck.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(7)  Vermischtt  Scliriflen.  Von  Theodor  von  Bemhardi.  2  Bdc.  Berlin  : 
Reimer.    Loudon  :  Williams  4:  Xorgate. 

(8)  Philo  und  die  Halacha.  Von  Dr.  B.  Bitter.  Leipzig  :  Hinrichs. 
London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(9)  Gesc/iichte  des  Pietismus  und  der  Xtulik  in  der  Refonnirtcn  Kirche, 
vamentlich  der  yiederlande.  Von  Dr.  II.  Heppe.  Leiden  :  Brill.  London  : 
Williams  &  Xorgate. 


Kant  (10),  Plato  (11),  and  Roger  Bacon  (12)  are  the  subjects 
of  acute  criticism  by  J.  Volkelt,  T.  Wildauer,  and  K.  Werner, 
a  detailed  examination  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far.  Dr. 
Wildauer,  whose  volume  is  the  continuation  of  a  former  essay  upon 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  attributes  to  Plato  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Socratic  theory  of  volition,  resulting  in  the  concession 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

Professor  Monrad  of  Copenhagen's  review  of  the  principal  cur- 
rents of  thought  (13)  in  our  own  day  is  interesting  as  the  endeavour 
of  a  metaphysician  to  retort  on  the  positive  way  of  thinking  which 
is  alienating  so  many  persons  from  speculative  studies.  Feuerbach 
and  Comte,  the  substantial  affinity  of  whose  modes  of  thought  he 
recognizes,  are  the  objects  of  his  chief  attention.  His  criticism  of 
the  former  is  impartial  as  well  as  able ;  in  dealing  with  the  latter 
he  perhaps  spends  too  much  time  upon  the  obvious  blots  and  ab- 
surdities of  the  system,  such  as  its  absolute  prohibition  of  sidereal 
astronomy.  Professor  Monrad's  own  strong  point  is  not  natural 
science.  He  criticizes  the  Darwinian  theory  entirely  with  refer- 
ence to  its  supposed  philosophical  and  theological  tendencies,  as  if 
this  had  anything  to  do  with  the  evidence  pro  and  con.  The  same 
want  of  practical  sense  is  conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  Stuart 
Mill ;  while  the  absence  of  any  criticism  at  all  on  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  is  a  more  serious  deficiency  in  a  professed  review  of  con- 
temporary thought  than  the  omission  of  sidereal  astronomy  from 
the  Comtist  circle  of  the  sciences. 

"The  God  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "(14)  is  a  criticism 
of  recent  essays  in  philosophy  and  theology,  especially  those  of 
Strauss  and  Hartmann,  designed  to  establish  the  self-destructive 
character  of  pure  materialism. 

Dr.  Emil  Bessels  directed  the  scientific  department  of  the 
United  States  Arctic  expedition  of  1871,  and  now  publishes  its 
narrative  and  results  in  a  handsome  volume  (15).  Whether  the 
latter  were  scientifically  or  geographically  important  experts  mu9t 
determine ;  it  certainly  seems  at  first  sight  as  though  the  explorers 
had  done  more  to  Americanize  the  map  with  Lincoln  Seas  and 
Grant  Lands  than  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  really  useful  know- 
ledge. The  expedition,  however,  has  at  least  enabled  Dr.  Bessels 
to  produce  a  most  agreeable  volume,  detailing  the  numerous  hard- 
ships of  his  party  with  gaiety  and  good  temper,  and  adorned  by 
numerous  woodcuts  conveying  a  vivid  idea  of  the  conditions  of 
Arctic  travel. 

The  two  volumes  on  the  influence  of  environment  in  modifying 
animal  life,  contributed  to  the  International  Scientific  Library  by 
Professor  Karl  Semper  (16),  consist  mainly  of  a  number  of  sug- 
gestive observations,  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  work3  of 
other  naturalists,  and  all  tending  more  or  less  tG  account  for  the 
vast  divergencies  prevailing  in  the  animal  creation.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  Dr.  Gunther's  recent  discovery  that  the  absence  of  eyes 
in  fishes  living  at  great  depths  is  always  correlated  with  an  abnormal 
development  of  some  other  organ  in  the  head  which  must  in  some 
way  supply  the  deficiency ;  while  such  deep-sea  fishe3  as  are  en- 
dowed with  sight  possess  eyes  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  This 
interesting  observation  occurs  in  a  chapter  on  the  influence  of  light, 
and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  examples  adduced  by  Dr.  Semper. 
Other  parallel  chapters  treat  of  the  effects  of  food,  air,  water,  and 
association  with  other  animals  upon  the  creatures  subjected  to  their 
influence.  The  most  original  part  of  the  book  is  the  section  in 
which  the  author  defends  his  theory  of  the  formation  of  coral 
islands  against  the  more  generally  accepted  view  of  Mr.  Darwin.  He 
considers  that  coral  reefs  have  in  general  been  formed  during- 
periods  of  gradual  upheaval,  not  depression.  Dr.  Semper  is,  above 
all  things,  a  conchologist,  and  phenomena  presented  by  terrestrial 
and  marine  mollusca  occupy  a  large  share  of  his  attention. 

The  title  of  "  Letters  of  Travel "  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  Mme.Lewald's  correspondence  (17),  which  contains  several 
laudatory  letters  to  the  German  nation,  especially  the  female  part 
of  it,  respecting  social  and  domestic  improvements,  as  well  as  a 
lon<r,  laboured,  but  dignified,  and  not  ineffective,  defence  of  German 
ladies  against  the  severe  strictures  recently  passed  upon  them  by 
an  English  resident.  The  general  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
these  epistles  render  us  tolerant  towards  a  proceeding  which 
in  itself  certainly  savours  of  bookmaking.  The  bond Jide  letters 
of  travel  are  unfortunately  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  They  are  not  unworthy  of  perusal ;  but  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  Mme.  Lewald's  undoubted  talents  and  unusual  op- 
portunities would  have  borne  better  fruit.  If  originally  intended 
for  publication,  they  are  too  meagre  ;  if  otherwise,  they  are  deficient 

(10)  lmmanuel  Kant's  Erhenntnisitheorie.  Von  Johannes  Volkelt, 
Leipzig  :  Voss.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(11)  Die  Psychologic  des  Willent  l/ei  Sokrates,  Platan  vnd  Arislnteles. 
Von  Dr.  T.  Wildauer.  Th.  2.  Innsbruck  :  Wagner.  London  :  Williams 
&.  Xorgate. 

(12)  Die  Psycliologie,  Erkenntnist-  vnd  Wisscnschaftslclire  des  Roger 
Ban, 11.  Yon  Dr.  K.  Werner.  Wien :  Gerold's  Solin.  London  :  Williams 
&  Xorgate. 

( 13)  Drnlirirhtungen  r!>r  neuerm  Zeit  :  eine  hritisclie  Rundschau.  Von 
M.  tj.  Monrad.  Deutsche  Bearbeitung.  Bonn  :  Weber,  London  : 
Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(14'/  Der  Gntt  des  neunzchnten  Jahrhundcrts  :  reliyions-phihsnphischry 
VersHch.    Von  E.  Delsner.    Breslau  :  Schletter.    London  :  Nutt. 

(15)  Die  amerikanisclie  JVordpnl-E.rpedilinn.  Von  Emil  Bessels. 
Leipzig:  Engelmann.    London:  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(16)  Die  natvrtichen  Existenzbedingungen  der  Thitrc.  Von  K.  Semper. 
2  The.    Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(17)  Reisehriefe  aus  Deutsehtand,  Itulien,  und  Fianhrcich  (1877,  1878). 
Von  Fanny  Lewald.    Berlin  :  Janke.    London  :  Kolckmann. 
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in  the  ease  and  abandon  that  should  form  the  attraction  of  familiar 
correspondence.  Among  the  best  are  the  descriptions  of  Prince 
Torlonia*s  collection  of  antique  sculpture  and  of  some  of  the  studios 
of  painters  resident  in  Route.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of 
judicious  observations,  and  the  hard  sense  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  respect  in  Mine.  Lewald  now  appears  tempered  with 
fin  unwonted  geniality,  and  a  tender  as  well  as  practical  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  her  country  and  mankind  at  large. 

Herr  Meyer  von  Waldeck's  little  volume  on  Goethe's  fanciful 
stories  (18)  is  a  genuine  addition  to  literature,  even  though  neither 
the  stories  nor  the  commentary  should  be  estimated  quite  as  i 
highly  as  the  editor  would  wish.  It  appears  to  us  axiomatic  that  j 
jeu.v  d'esprit  like  these  tales  should  be  able  to  stand  alone  with  uo  I 
reference  to  any  occult  or  allegorical  meaning ;  but  that,  if  such  a  i 
meaning  exists,  it  should  be  easily  discoverable,  or  at  least  clearly 
recognizable  when  pointed  out.  Thus  the  point  of  Krildf's  ad- 
mirable fable  of  the  Pike  out  of  Water  is  greatly  heightened  by 
its  being  understood  to  satirize  the  inefficiency  of  a  brave  admiral  I 
when  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  d'armie ;  but  the 
story  is  still  most  effective  even  for  those  who  have  no  idea  of  its 
personal  application.  Goethe's  "  Marchen''  and  his  "  New  Paris  " 
transgress  this  canon  doubly.  The  point  is  solely  in  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  application  is  obscure  to  everybody.  The  specu- 
lations of  the  various  commentators  ou  the  "  Marchen  "  collected 
by  Herr  von  Waldeck  display  much  ingenuity,  but  still  leave  the 
door  open  for  endless  discussion  ;  and,  truth  to  speak,  the  theme 
hardly  appears  worth  the  argument.  The  case  is  reversed  with 
the  "  New  Melusina,"  an  exquisite  little  trifle  with  do  apparent 
moral,  and  no  need  of  one.  Herr  von  Waldeck,  indeed,  attempts 
to  connect  it  with  Goethe's  attachment  to  Friederike  Brion,  but 
we  cannot  accept  his  interpretation.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
he  has  performed  a  good  service  by  bringing  Goethe's  tales  and 
the  literature  relating  to  them  into  a  single  volume,  with  which 
no  student  of  the  poet  will  be  able  to  dispense. 

Another  excellent  and  exhaustive  monograph  is  that  by  Baron 
Goeler  von  Ravensburg  on  the  Venus  of  Milo  (19),  in  which 
■everything  relating  to  this  famous  statue  is  condensed  within 
moderate  compass.  Baron  Goeler  first  recounts  the  history  of  its 
discovery,  discrediting,  and  perhaps  unduly  slighting,  the  tradition 
of  a  scuffle  and  the  consequent  mutilation  of  the  work.  He  then 
discusses  the  various  attempted  restorations  and  theories  of  the 
original  attitude  of  the  statue,  deciding  that  it  never  formed  a 
portion  of  a  group,  that  one  of  the  missing  hands  grasped  an 
apple,  as  the  general  symbol  of  love  and  fertility,  but  that  the 
goddess  was  not  represented  as  Venus  Victrix.  After  a  purely 
aesthetic  disquisition,  dealing  with  points  which  it  is  easier  to  feel 
than  to  express,  he  investigates  the  probable  date  of  the  statue, 
which  he  refers  to  the  decade  between  415  and  405  i;.c.  It  is,  he 
thinks,  unquestionably  au  original  work.  The  next  chapter  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  various  replicas  and  imitations  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  volume  is  completed  by  photo- 
graphs, a  selection  from  the  official  correspondence  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Venus  by  the  French  Government,  and  a  com- 
prehensive bibliography. 

Paul  Heyse's  volume  of  poems  deriving  their  inspiration  from 
Italy  (20)  is  highly  characteristic  alike  of  the  poet  and  his  epoch. 
Poetical  feeling  is  not  the  strongest  point  with  Heyse  ;  he  i3  more 
eminently  a  master  of  form — a  consummate  master  one  would  say, 
if  he  did  not  continually  remind  us  of  the  still  more  accomplished 
mastery  of  his  model,  Platen.  His  control  of  his  native  language 
is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  display  its  marvellous  flexibility  and 
capacity  for  reproducing  the  most  difficult  exotic  forms,  while  he 
extends  the  variety,  if  he  does  not  enhance  the  dignity,  of  the 
classic  Muse  by  showing  how  readily  she  can  be  induced  to  lend 
herself  to  the  expression  of  modern  ideas  and  sympathies,  some- 
times even  frivolities  and  trivialities.  In  this  he  was  probably 
influenced  by  the  example  of  the  most  recent  Italian  poets,  such 
as  Oarducci  and  Stecchetti,  a  selection  from  whose  pieces,  admirably 
translated,  forms  an  appendix  to  his  volume.  Like  theirs,  Heyse's 
poems  are  on  the  whole  less  a  product  of  culture  than  of  the  satiety 
that  comes  of  over-culture.  Among  much  misplaced  levity  and 
causeless  pessimism  there  occur  some  poems  of  genuine  emotion 
exquisitely  expressed,  and  many  more  of  local  application  as 
deeply  penetrated  with  genuine  Italian  feeling  as  "  Gonsuelo  "  or 
"  The  Marble  Faun,"  while  the  beauty  of  metrical  form,  especially 
in  the  sonnets  and  pieces  in  tcrza  rima,  is  a  continual  source  of 
pleasure. 

The  continuation  of  Herr  C.  F.  Meyer's  novel  in  the 
Rundschau  (21)  introduces  Henry  II.  of  England  in  conflict 
with  Becket.  In  vivid  contrast  to  this  picture  of  mediaeval 
England  is  Herr  Karl  Hillebrand's  review,  after  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Lecky,  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  our  country  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Herr  Hillebrand  points  out  that  this  much- 
decried  epoch  was  nevertheless  that  in  which  England  first  ob- 
tained a  decided  start  over  other  nations  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  politics,  and  that  it  enfolds  the  germs  of  the  more  imaginative 
period  next  at  hand.    He  compares  Burke  to  Herder,  and  Hume 

(18)  Goethe's  ifdrcJiendichtungen.  Von  F.  Meyer  yon  Waldeck.  Heidel- 
berg :  Winter.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(19)  Die  Venus  von  Milo  :  tine  kunstgeschichtliche  Stonograpltie.  Von 
Fi'iedrich  Fteiherrn  Goeler  von  Ravensburg.  Heidelberg':  Winter. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(20)  Verse  aus  Italian:  SMzzen,  Briefe  und  TagebuclM'dtter.  Von  Paul 
lloyse.    Berlin :  Hertz.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgatc. 

(21)  Deutsche   Rundschau.     Heiausgegeben  von  Julius  Itodenberg. 
Julu-£.  6,  Hl't.  3.    Berlin  :  l'aetel.    London:  Trubner  .&  Co. 


to  Lessing.  The  most  important  of  the  other  articles  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Crimean  war. 

The  Russian  Revieiv  (22)  has  an  interesting  notice  of  Gri- 
bojedow,  the  author  of  Gorge  ot  uma  (an  untranslatable  phrase, 
best  rendered,  according  to  the  writer  in  the  Review,  as  "  Woe  to 
the  Wise"),  a  piece  remarkable  as  the  best  comedy  yet  produced 
in  Russia,  and  as  affording,  by  the  mutations  it  underwent  during 
the  fifty  years  in  which  it  was  struggling  from  the  censor's  version 
back  to  its  original  form,  a  miniature  view  of  the  working  of  the 
censorship  in  that  country.  Gribojedow  is  further  interesting  from 
his  tragic  fate,  which  nearly  resembled  that  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari, 
he  having  perished  in  a  popular  sedition  at  Teheran,  occasioned, 
according  to  one  account,  by  the  misconduct  of  a  person  in  his 
retinue.    The  other  articles  are  chiefly  statistical. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

IN  the  game  of  hide-and-seek  the  searchers  are  said  to  be 
"  warm  "  when  they  come  near  the  hidden  object  of  their 
quest.  In  the  quest  for  the  ideal  Christmas  book  Mr.  Strahan  is 
very  warm  indeed  with  his  sumptuous  edition  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (Strahan  and  Co.,  Limited).  A  copy  of  this  edition 
cle  luxe  lies  before  us.  It  is  beautifully  printed  by  Messrs.  Dalziel, 
on  hand-made  paper  of  excellent  texture,  and  with  rough  edges 
that  delight  the  eye  of  the  amateur.  The  binding  is  parchment, 
all  unlike  the  dazzling  scarlet  and  green  cloth  in  which  the  public 
is  still  supposed  to  delight.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  new  Pilgrims 
Progress  is  not  quite — not  absolutely — a  success.  The  hundred 
illustrations  are  not  exactly  what  we  could  wish.  Some  purists 
and  bigots  of  bibliomania  would  have  liked  etchings,  printed  on 
Japanese  paper,  and  inserted  loosely,  like  the  capital  mystic  frontis- 
piece which  Rops  etched  for  the  modern  edition  of  Gaspard  de  la 
MuiU  If  the  publishers  had  followed  that  "example  of  per- 
fection,'' they  would  have  pleased  the  exquisite ;  but  they  have 
preferred  woodcuts  to  etchings.  These  woodcuts  are  often  very 
fair.  Mr.  Barnard's  "  Pliable  "  and  "  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  "  are 
delicately  designed  and  very  humorous.  But  Mr.  Townley  Green's 
drawing  of  Christian  when  his  burden  fell  off  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  represents  a  nice  clean  working-man  (he  is  just  like  a  picture 
in  The  British  Workman)  dressed  in  a  fancy  costume.  Now 
Christian  was  but  lately  come  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond.  Nor 
is  Mr.  Green  more  fortunate  (to  our  mind)  in  his  sketch  of 
Christian  in  his  armour.  These  drawings  are  of  the  style  which 
we  commonly  see  in  cheap  didactic  works.  Bunyan  needs  some- 
thing more  quaint  and  less  familiar.  As  to  some  of  the  designs 
signed  E.  G.  D.,  they  appear  simply  comic  ;  for  Christian 
crossing  the  river  of  Death  looks  like  a  sulky  farmer  out 
duck-hunting  in  a  suit  of  armour,  while  absurd  faces  of 
fiends  and  pretty  girls  appear  among  the  clouds.  Seriously, 
this  is  the  funniest  and  most  inappropriate  illustration  of 
a  solemn  and  beautiful  passage  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  a  work  which  is  in  all  other  respects  a  model 
of  good  taste  should  contain  these  unhappy  illustrations.  The 
modern  English  style  of  woodcut  has  nothing  permanent ;  it  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  which  people  who  are  anxious  to  publish 
really  exquisite  books  must  learn  to  avoid. 

The  Vanity  Fair  Album  ("  Vanity  Fair  "  Office)  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  best  that  has  appeared  for  three  or  four  years.  Several  artists 
divide  the  work.  "Ape"  is  the  most  diverting,  and  "T.:'  is  the  least 
given  to  comic  exaggeration.  No  one  makes  such  a  complete  suc- 
cess, however,  as  "  C.  G.,"  whose  portrait  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
must  certainly  be  reproduced  in  the  first  complete  edition  of  Social 
Evolution.  Scepticism,  benevolence,  laissez-faire,  acuteness,  are  all 
expressed  iu  Mr.  Spencer's  features  and  attire.  The  sketch  of 
M.  Victor  Hugo  is  admirable  in  a  more  serious  style :  and  in  Lord 
William  Beresford  we  recognize  the  untamed  Aryan  whose  duty 
and  pleasure  it  is  dcbellare  superbos,  "  to  teach  niggers  their  place," 
as  we  may  translate  the  Virgilian  tag.  From  the  notice  of  Mile. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  we  learn  that  most  persons  suppose  this  lady  to 
be  the  equal  of  Rachel,  if  not  her  superior,  which  is  a  queer 
chapter  iu  the  History  of  Human  Error.  Probably  we  shall  next 
be  told  that  most  persons  think  that  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils 
(whose  portrait  is  unprepossessing)  is  the  equal  or  superior  of  J.  B. 
Poquelin. 

Windsor  Castle  and  the  Water-Wag  Thither  (W.  II.  Daven- 
port Adams.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.) — Mr.  Davenport  Adams 
is  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  prolific  of  writers.  We  regret 
that  his  careful  account  of  Thames  scenery  has  been  published 
in  company  with  the  most  excruciating  chrcmo-lithographs. 
The  "  View  from  Richmond  Hill "  might  extort  n.  groan  even 
from  a  strong  and  resolute  man,  and  "  Richmond  Bridge  "  is  a 
frightful  example  of  discordant  art.  Mr.  Prickett's  woodcuts  are 
in  a  very  different  and  infinitely  more  agreeable  style ;  see,  for  ex- 
ample, the  very  effective  tail-piece  of  Chapter  II.  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams's  descriptions  of  river  scenery,  and  of  the  old  towns,  and  the 
old  castle,  are  pleasant,  and  show  research  and  good  taste.  Take 
away  the  coloured  prints,  and  the  volume  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Turning    from    the   Thames   to   Great  English  ChurchmaM 
(S.  P.  C.K.),  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  gives  us  .biographies  of 
Auselm,  Becket,  Langtou,  Laud,  George  Herbert,  Jeremy  Taylor, 

(22)  Russische  Revue :  Monatsschrifl  fur  die  Kundc  Russlauds.  Heraus* 
gegeben  von  C.  Rottger.    Jahrg.  S.    lift.  11.    St.  Petersburg:  Rbttger. 
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Tyndale,  Latimer,  and  Bishop  Ken.  Mr.  Adams's  extensive  list 
of  original  authorities  seems  to  show  conscientious  -work.  The 
biographies  are  full  of  interesting  anecdotes,  and  are  -written  in  a 
straightforward,  unassuming  style. 

The  S.  P.  C.  K.  is  publishing  a  series  of  Fathers  for  English 
Readers,  in  which  Dr.  Thornton  deals  with  St.  Ambrose,  and 
Dr.  Travers  Smith  with  St.  Basil  the  Great.  There  is  scarcely 
any  subject  about  which  English  readers  are  more  exhaustively  ! 
ignorant.  Dr.  Thornton's  analysis  of  the  sermons  in  which 
Ambrose  satirized  the  manners  of  his  day  is  very  entertaining. 
Dr.  Smith's  account  of  the  University  of  Athens  in  tho  fourth 
century  a.d.  is  not  less  interesting.  Athens  seems  still  to  have 
been  very  like  what  it  was  (according  to  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan) 
when  Horace  and  Balbus  were  underirraduates  there. 

The  Red  Ro<e  and  the  White  "(W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
Routledge). — Mr.  Davenport  Adams  (here  he  is  again)  has  written 
a  capital  book  about  the  most  interesting  period  of  English  his- 
tory. If  he  quotes  too  often  from  Miss  Strickland,  and  makes 
too  much  use  of  Lord  Lytton,  he  has  also  studied  contem- 
porary authorities.  Perhaps  at  no  other  time  ha3  history  been 
so  picturesque  or  so  puzzling.  Was  Warwick  a  patriot  or  a 
self-seeker  ?  Was  Margaret  of  Aujou  angel  or  devil  ?  Was 
Richard  of  Gloucester  a  monster  of  ugliness  or  a  model  of  beauty  ? 
We  are  no  nearer  settling  these  questions  than  many  others 
that  bear  more  directly  on  our  well-being.  Mr.  Davenport  Adams 
has  taken  much  pains  with  his  subject,  and  his  facts  are  as  a  whole 
accurate.  He  has,  however,  been  somewhat  vague  on  a  point  on 
which  clearness  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  risjht  reading  of  all 
the  troubles  that  followed.  In  p.  34  he  says,  "  The  Duke  of  York 
regarded  himself  as  heir  presumptive,  as  lineal  descendant  of 
Edmund  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,"  and  in  p.  60,  that 
"  the  Duke's  claim  was  based  on  the  fact  that  ne  derived  his 
descent  from  Henry  HI.,  through  Lionel,  third  son  of 
Edward  III.''  The  truth  lies  in  both  these  statements.  He  claimed 
through  his  mother  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Earl  of  March,  who 
was  descended  straight  from  Lionel,  and  his  father,  Richard 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  represented  the  family  of  Edmund  Langley. 

We  have  not  space  to  say  much  of  Mr.  Davenport  Adams's 
other  book,  The  Great  Civil  War  (Boutledge),  which,  though 
the  period  is  better  known,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  less  attrac- 
tive, seems  to  be  distinguished  by  the  same  qualities  that  mark 
The  Red  Rose  and  the  White. 

Alice  Bridge,  of  Norwich :  a  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Charles  I. 
(Rev.  Andrew  Reed.  Shaw). — This  is  a  minute  and  not  very 
lively  chronicle  of  events  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
There  are  a  great  many  characters,  none  of  them  particularly  life- 
like or  capable  of  exciting  emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  reader. 
After  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  true  love  all  the  pairs  get 
married,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  first  hero  dies.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  after  reading  the  book  we  feel  much  more  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  life  two  hundred  years  ago  than  we  were  before.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  even  in  those  days  a  man  would  have  made 
a  proposal  of  marriage  in  these  words : — "  Alice,  you  must  let  me 
sweeten  them  by  the  chivalrous  affection  of  love.  The  Lady 
Gabrielle  and  Hannchen  Van  Diense  are  examples  of  condescending 
beauty.  I  wish  I  could  enjoy  these  marriages,  and  then  find  a 
suitable  time  for  pleading  my  own  cause."  WTe  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that,  for  the  future,  Mr.  Reed  would  concentrate  his  attention 
on  the  history  of  his  own  times. 

NotableVoyages,  from  Columbus  to  Tarry  (W.H.Kingston.  Rout- 
ledge). — No  more  interesting  Christmas  book  has  appeared  this  year 
than  Mr.Kingston's  Notable  Voyages.  He  has  taken  the  utmost  pains 
to  trace  out  the  history  of  each  enterprise,  and  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  had  to  be  vanquished  by  those 
early  navigators.  Well  told  as  all  these  stories  are,  perhaps  Mr. 
Kingston  is  at  his  best  in  the  first — the  voyage  of  Columbus.  The 
episode  is  especially  dramatic,  and  loses  none  of  its  effect  in  the 
practised  hands  of  its  narrator.  Mr.  Kingston's  writing  is  always 
remarkable  for  a  kind  of  restraint  which  is  far  more  telling  than 
any  amount  of  strong  language.  He  respects  his  readers,  too, 
children  though  they  are,  and  gives  them  of  his  best ;  consequently 
his  tales  are  always  worth  havinir. 

Ways  ami  Triclcs  of  Animate  ( Mary  Hooper.  Griffith  and  Farran). 
It  seems  rather  a  curious  notion  to  dedicate  tales  obviously  meant 
for  very  little  children  to  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  in  general,  and  to  Mr.  Cowper-Ternple  in  particular. 
There  is  a  wonderful  anecdote  about  a  cat  who  used  to  turn  on  the 
gas  cock  to  the  full,  to  warm  himself  better,  and  there  are  several 
imaginative  stories  about  the  woes  of  animals,  caused  mainly  by 
their  own  discontent  and  ambition.  It  is  surely  a  pity  to  harrow 
children's  feelings  unnecessarily,  even  with  the  good  purpose  of 
making"  their  eyes  grow  tender  over  drowning  flies.'' 

The  Roll  of  the  Drum  ;  and  other  Tales  (R.  Mounteney  Jephson. 
Routledge). — We  are  inundated  with  seafaring  books,  but  military 
tale3  are  a  comparative  novelty.  Those  before  us  teem  with  ad- 
ventures of  every  sort  and  in  every  country.  The  first  tells 
of  the  arrival  of  a  younp-  soldier  in  the  Crimea,  and  how  ho 
fared.  The  scene  of  "the  second  is  laid  in  Japan  ;  a  third  takes  us 
to  Gibraltar;  a  fourth  to  India.  They  are  all  full  of  life  and 
■vigour,  and  will  bo  an  addition  to  many  a  juvenile  library. 

The  Beautiful  Face  (Elizabeth  Harcourt  Mitchell.  Masters). — 
Mrs.  Mitchell  has  done  well  not  to  fix  the  date  of  her  story.  It 
is  a  strange  jumble  of  ancient  colouring  and  modern  manners. 
There  are  pictures  of  knights  in  armour  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
Xorrnan  chivalry  side  by  side  with  a  little  girl  called  "  Magpie," 
a  feature  of  the  middle  apes  with  which  we  are  not  familiar. 


Possibly  the  story  may  please  children,  in  spite  of  the  want  of 
reality  in  the  characters  and  the  prolixity  of  the  narrative. 

In  Prison  and  Out  (Hesba  Stretton.  Isbister). — Miss  Stretton'a 
stories  are  worth  reading,  sad  as  they  usually  are.  The  one  before 
us  deals  with  a  boy  who  is  forced  from  sheer  want  to  beg,  is  put 
in  prison  for  it,  and  never  has  a  chance  of  retrieving  himself  after- 
wards. His  sister  is  taken  care  of  by  an  old  watercress-seller  ; 
and,  wheu  better  times  come,  she  shares  them  with  him  and  his 
daughter.  The  story  confessedly  has  a  moral,  but  the  picture  is 
probably  not  overdrawn. 

Adventures  in  Western  Africa  (Rev.  H.  S.  B.  Yates.  Oliphant). — 
Although  a  very  small  book,  Adventures  in  Western  Africa 
contains  enough  incident  to  fill  many  large  ones.  Two  boys,  who 
with  their  black  servant  are  the  only  survivors  of  a  fever-stricken 
crew,  at  last  succeed  in  finding  their  father  away  up  the  Congo 
river.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  on  their  way  thither  they  have 
narrowly  escaped  being  eaten  by  sharks,  captured  by  blacks, 
crushed  by  elephants,  and  also  that  they  have  come  across  the  in- 
evitable English-speaking  white  family  which  is  as  necessary  to 
these  tales  as  love-making  to  a  novel. 

The  Birthday  Book  of  Quotations  (Griffith  and  Farran). — If  we 
are  to  have  birthday  books  at  all,  we  should  prefer  them  to  be  all 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  one  before  us.  The  quotations 
have  merits  of  their  own  ;  they  are  not  hackneyed,  and  they  are 
taken  from  French  and  German  literature  as  well  as  English. 

Routledge's  Wedding-Day  Booh  (C.  A.  M.  Burnett).— Where 
is  the  mania  for  mottoes  to  end?  After  being  surfeited  with 
oracles  for  our  birthdays,  wedding-days  must  now  be  made  a  great 
subject  for  prophecy.  We  shall  next  be  having  a  Death-day  Book 
(this  is  copyright),  containing  the  last  words  of  eminent  men. 

Stories  for  Mamma's  Darlings  (Avnande  Malorka  Blankenstein. 
S.  Tinsley). — These  tales  are  quite  harmless,  if  rather  dull.  We 
doubt  whether  a  child  of  five  years  old  would  be  so  affected  by  the 
sudden  intelligence  of  the  advent  of  a  new  stepmother  that  she 
would  hide  herself  in  a  churchyard  all  night  to  get  out  of  her  way 
but  Ella  may  have  been  extraordinarily  sensitive. 

At.  the  Lion  (Author  of  the  "  Elder  Sister."  Bemrose). — The 
"  Lion  "  was  a  village  inn,  old-fashioned  to  look  at,  and  older 
fashioned  still  as  to  manners.  It  contained  a  family  that  was 
looked  on  with  mingled  suspicion  and  envy  by  the  villagers.  Its 
tale  is  well  told  and  interesting,  and  has  a  breadth  of  vision  not 
usual  in  books  of  this  class. 

The  Old  Ship  (H.  A.  Forde.  Gardner)  was  an  inn  which  was 
converted  into  a  private  dwelling-house  for  a  very  large  family. 
The  tale  is  domestic,  and  without  much  incident,  but  is  pleasant 
reading  for  all  that. 

We  must  now  turn  to  those  hardy  and  variegated  Annuals 
which  come  up  every  Christmas  like  the  flowers  in  spring.  There 
are  Annuals  for  all  tastes  and  habits  of  mind.  To  frequenters  of 
what  have  been  called  "  Shorthorned  circles  "  we  heartily  recom- 
mend the  Live  Stock  Annual  (Cassoll,  Petter,  and  Galpin).  Here 
are  "  Breeders'  Tables  "  neatly  planned,  with  "  a  column  for  inser- 
tion of  Animal,  Hen,"  &c,  whose  interesting  habits  are  succinctly 
described  from  horses  to  canary  birds.  We  have  also  a  critical 
disquisition  by  Mr.  Thornton  on  "  The  Shorthorns  of  1879" — 
animals  which  "  have  very  little  trace  of  the  lanky,  ungainly  Bos 
Uriis,''  but,  more  than  any  other  breed,  have  been  "  remoulded  by 
the  skill  of  man."  "  The  shorthorn  is  the  noblest  work  of  man," 
we  feel  inclined  to  cry.  Here  is  also  a  useful  paper  on  "  What  to 
do  before  the  veterinary  surgeon  comes."  We  should  keep  out  of 
the  way,  as  madness  and  other  maladies  incident  to  dogs  are  dis- 
couraging in  the  highest  degree.  But  there  are  other  things  to  be- 
done.  The  Live  Stock  Annual  also  contains  information  about 
prize  bulls,  prize  bullfinches,  and  other  quadrupeds. 

The  Leisure  Hour  ("  Leisure  Hour  "  Office)  offers  its  usual 
variety  of  literature,  and  a  tale  called  "  Wait  a  Year,"  by  a  lady 
who  has  some  talent.  The  Leisure  Hour  may  always  be  recom- 
mended as  a  safe  present,  full  of  reading  adapted  to  every  innocent 
taste. 

The  Day  of  Rest  (Strahan  and  Co.)  is  fortunate  in  its  writers. 
Miss  Saunders,  the  author  of  Gideons  Rock,  contributes  a  novel, 
and  there  are  papers  by  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Proctor,  so  that 
this  is  one  of  thd  most  interesting  periodicals  of  its  class.  Messrs. 
Strahan  also  send  us  a  Grand  Annual  for  the  Young,  copiously 
illustrated  and  able  to  vie  with  the  veteran  Peter  Parley  (G. 
Routledge),  which  rejoices  in  an  amazing  frontispiece,  and  many 
papers  likely  to  encourage  the  taste  for  reading. 

Thi-  Belgravia  Annual  (Chatto  and  Windus)  is  full  of  good 
reading.  We  can  recommend  no  better  book  for  a  railway 
journey.  Mr.  James  Payn's  story  is  naturally  that  to  which  we 
turn  first,  but  thi3  time  "  he  has  not  dared  to  write  as  funny  as  he 
can." 

Dramatic  Notes  (edited  by  Charles  E.  Pascoe ;  illustrated  by 
T.  Walter  Wilson.  David  Bogue)  contains  theatrical  chatter,  and 
some  clever  sketches  of  English  actors  and  actresses.  The  book 
answers  in  plan  to  Mr.  Blackburn's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Picture  Galleries. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Neics  has 
a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  Boyle,  the  best  of  all  writers  on  tho  romance  of 
savage  life  ;  and  another,  scarcely  less  attractive,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil.  Here,  too,  are  some  spirited  woodcuts,  novelettes,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Graphic  contains  at  least  a  dozen 
excellent  coloured  prints,  treasures  for  humble  collectors  and 
children. 

The  Rlustratcd  London  Navs  has  also  a  Christmas  number. 
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more  sober  in  colour,  but  not  less  ingenious  in  drawing,  and  per- 
haps more  attractive  as  far  as  the  literature  goes.  Both  these 
annuals  are  marvels  of  cheapness. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Monthly  Packet  (Walter  Smith) 
is  rich  in  stories  and  papers  by  favourite  authors,  and  is  certain  to 
be  warmly  welcomed  by  Miss  Yonge's  large  public. 

Messrs."  Marcus  Ward's  Christmas  Cards  are  rather  late,  but 
they  may  be  said  to  "  come  with  a  rush  "  and  win,  or  run  a  dead 
heat  with  Messrs.  Spottiswoode.  One  "  bric-a-brac  card  "  is  too 
pretty  to  give  away,  and  Mrs.  Angell  might  have  drawn  the  china- 
pot  full  of  honeysuckle  and  forget-me-not. 

Messrs.  Harding  publish  some  spirited  "  Fox-hunting  Cards," 
and  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward's  "  Concise  Diaries"  and  pocket-books, 
iu  Russian  leather,  might  reconcile  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  the 
existence  of  what  Mr.  John  Morley  calls  "  the  vast,  squalid 
Empire  of  Russia." 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.-I. 

~f  E  Chien  du  Capitaine  (Louis  Enault.  Hachette)  is  a  touching 
and  interesting  story  concerning  a  dog  named  Zero,  who  in  a 
somewhat  romantic  manner  becomes  the  pruperty  of  the  retired 
merchant  Captain  Pigault,  between  whom  and  Zero  the  firmest 
of  friendships  exists.  Unfortunately  for  Zero,  Captain  Pigault 
some  time  after  this  friendship  was  established  married  a 
woman  who  was  from  the  first  jealous  of  the  dog,  which  was 
not  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  up- 
setting her  work-table  and  her  parrot  with  his  impulsive  move- 
ments. Still,  though  there  was  mutual  distrust  between  Mme. 
Pigault  and  Zero,  things  might  never  have  come  to  a  crisis  if  Zero 
had  not  succumbed  to  a  temptation  to  crime  which  was  thrown  in 
his  way  by  a  malicious  chance.  Mme.  Pigault  delighted  to  make 
her  breakfast  on  two  fresh  eggs,  and  she  had  two  hens  which 
regularly  provided  her  with  these.  One  day  the  bonne  carrying 
them  across  the  courtyard  dropped  and  broke  one.  Zero,  who  was 
near,  licked  up  the  scattered  contents,  and  his  sensations  were  as 
those  of  Charles  Lambs  Chinaman  after  the  burnt  pig.  From  that 
day  first  one  egg  was  mysteriously  missing,  and  then  both  dis- 
appeared. Zero's  reflections,  strategical  movements  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  eggs,  and  constant  vacillation  between  the  voices  of 
desire  and  of  conscience,  are  admirably  told,  and  will  not  seem 
surprising  to  any  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  clever  and 
moral  dogs.  Mme.  Pigault  is,  however,  too  much  for  him,  and, 
getting  a  clue  by  chance  to  what  is  going  on,  stealthily  follows 
him,  and  catches  him  in  the  act  of  rifling  her  hens'  nests.  Then 
the  unhappy  Captain  yields  to  his  wife's  nagging,  and, 
taking  Z6ro .  out  in  a  boat,  hands  him  over  to  a  friend 
of  his  who  is  going  to  Senegal,  and  in  the  hold  of 
whose  ship  he  is  shut  up  until  far  out  of  reach  of  land. 
Fortunately  for  the  contentment  of  readers  the  story  does  not  end 
here.  Zero  performs  a  more  remarkable  feat  than  any  of  his 
previous  ones  in  making  his  way  back  from  Senegal,  and  ends  by 
winning  the  friendship  of  Mme.  Pigault  as  well  as  of  the 
Captain.  The  tale  is  capitally  told,  and  is  excellent  as  a  study  of 
dog  nature  evidently  taken  from  life.  The  illustrations  in  which 
Zero  figures  are  spirited  and  true.  Two  other  stories  in  the 
volume,  Prop  Curieux  and  Pes  Ptoses  du  Docteur,  are  very  good  in 
their  way,  but  will  naturally  seem  tame  to  lovers  of  dogs  alter  Pe 
Chien  da  Capitaine. 

Un  Voyage  hivolontaire  (Lucien  Biart.  Dessins  de  H.  Meyer. 
Bibliotheque  d'Education  et  de  Recreation,  Iletzel)  is  a  most  in- 
genious story,  the  breathless  interest  of  which  may  well  induce 
young  readers  to  accept  without  distaste  those  parts  of  the  book 
which  justify  its  being  classed  partly  under  the  head  of  education. 
For  these  the  familiar  but  excellent  device  constantly  used  by 
Captain  Mayne  Reid,  of  representing  a  young  adventurer  receiving 
instruction  from  an  older  friend,  is  employed  ;  and  the  writer  of 
the  book  has  himself  all  the  good  humour  and  power  of  clear 
explanation  which  he  ascribes  to  M.  Pinson,  who  is  on  this  occa- 
sion the  educational  friend.  Poor  M.  Pinson  starts  from  his  com- 
fortable house  at  the  Batignolles  to  bid  good  speed  to  a  friend  of 
thirty  years'  standing  who  is  starting  for  New  York.  He  first 
means  to  go  as  far  as  Calais,  then  thinks  he  may  as  well  have  a 
few  days  in  London,  and  finally  decides  to  go  to  Liverpool. 
Thence  he  is  carried  by  a  succession  of  strange  mishaps  over  a 
vast  space  of  sea  and  laud  which  he  never  dreamt  of  visiting, 
having  for  a  companion  a  French  orphan  boy  of  much  brightness 
and  intelligence,  whom  he  and  his  friend  picked  up  as  a  guide  in 
London.  M.  Biart 's  account  of  the  time  spent  in  London  bv 
Pinson,  Boisjoli,  and  the  little  "  Vif- Argent''  is  singularly  correct 
in  its  facts  and  descriptions,  and  his  whole  book  is  written  with 
luuch  liveliness  and  invention.  The  illustrations  are  capital. 
"  Quant  a  Boisjoli,"  says  M.  Biart  at  the  end,  "  saurons-nous 
jamais  s'il  a  connu  la  suite  de  l'odyssee  de  son  ami?  Peut-etre." 
We  hope  that  M.  Biart  will  not  abandon  the  good  intention  here 
hinted  at. 

Pes  Aventures  de  Chariot  (Alfred  de  Brehat.  Ouvrage  inedit  de 
1'auteur  des  Aventures  d'un  Petit  Parisien.  Dessins  par  P. 
Philippoteaux.  Iletzel)  forms  part  of  the  same  series  to  which 
the  Voyage  Pwolontaire.  belongs,  and  is  much  the  same  kind  of 
book.  In  both  volumes  we  have  nearly  identical  descriptions  of 
the  royal  visit  of  Le  Pore  Tropique — a  personage  corresponding  to 
the  Neptune  of  English  sailors  on  like  occasions— to  a  ship  crossing 
the  line.    Beyond  this  the  resemblance  between  the  two  books  is 


only  of  the  most  general  kind ;  and  Chariot's  adventures,  if  at  all 
less  interesting  than  those  of  Vif- Argent,  are  so  only  because  they 
belong  more  thoroughly  to  the  good  old  school  of  boy  romance,  a 
fact  which  will  probably  not  make  them  in  any  degree  less  accept- 
able to  boys.  Chariot's  character  is  capitally  worked  out  through- 
out the  book,  and  the  story  of  his  saving  his  friends  and  protectors 
from  a  barbarous  death  is  of  the  most  exciting  kind.  The  illus- 
trations have  much  talent,  and  are  just  what  the  text  demands. 

Pes  Animaux  Etranges  (Mme.  Gustave  Demoulin.  Ouvrage 
illustro  de  172  gravures  sur  bois.  Hachette)  will  make  an 
admirable  present  to  "  young  persons  "  with  a  taste  for  natural 
history.  The  volume  is  well  arranged  and  attractively  writt3n, 
and  the  wood-engravings  are  good  both  in  design  and  execution. 

M.  le  Vent  et  Mme.  la  Pluie  (Paul  de  Musset.  Collection 
Iletzel)  has  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  old-fashioned  fairy  story. 
Nothing  can  be  more  attractive  in  this  way  than  the  magical 
barrels  given  by  the  Wind  and  Rain  to  Jean-Pierre.  The  first  of 
these  given  by  M.  le  Vent  contains  a  miniature  set  of  cooks,  who 
produce  and  arrange  miniature  dishes  and  wines,  which  grow  to 
a  natural  size  when  they  are  laid  on  a  human  table.  When  he 
has  been  cajoled  out  of  this  by  his  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Jean-Pierre, 
unmindful  of  the  fate  which  has  befallen  the  heroes  of  all  fairy 
tales  in  similar  circumstances,  goes  with  a  lying  story  to  the 
Wind,  who  gives  him  another  barrel,  from  which  issues  a  giant 
who  beats  him  soundly.  It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  that  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  possesses  himself  of  this  gift  also.  Perhaps 
the  most  attractive  present  is  that  given  by  the  Rain,  who  bestows 
on  Jean-Pierre's  little  son  a  marionnette  theatre,  in  which  the 
scenery  and  puppets  move  themselves.  What  came  of  these  gifts, 
and  how  Pierrot  rose  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  covetous  Baron 
and  to  marry  his  danghter,  readers  may  be  left  to  find  out  for 
themselves. 

PAmi  Kips  (Georges  Aston.  Dessins  par  Lallemand.  Hetzel) 
has  for  its  second  title  Voyage  d'un  Botaniste  dans  sa  Maison,  and 
in  the  course  of  this  journey  we  are  introduced  to  many  strange 
matters.  L'Ami  Kips  is  persuaded  that  plants  have  as  much  life 
and  sensation  as  animals,  and  is  disposed  on  the  whole  to  regard 
them  as  the  higher  organization  of  the  two.  He  sets  forth  and 
defends  his  theories  with  so  much  ingenuity  that  one  ends  by 
shuddering  while  one  reads  of  a  flower  being  cut  from  its  stalk. 
Readers  who  will  accept  his  notions  with  as  much  prudence  as 
was  possessed  by  "  le  petit  Georges  "  may  learn  much  from  him 
that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  the  ways  and  habits  of  plants. 
Whether  they  will  be  equally  interested  in  the  little  romance 
which  is  tacked  on  to  L'Ami  Kips  himself  is  an  open  question; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  compared  with  the  ex- 
citement that  is  made  to  belong  to  the  botanist's  excursions 
into  the  cellars  and  the  top  places  of  the  old  house  in  which 
he  lives. 

A  travers  nos  Campagnes  (Ch.  Delon.  Hachette)  is  a  book 
full  of  delightful  pictures  and  of  information  concerning  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  plants,  conveyed  in  the  pleasantest 
way.    The  work  is  both  valuable  and  attractive. 

Mile.  Furet  (Textes  par  Stahl,  dessins  par  Frolich.  Hetzel)  is 
one  of  the  stupidest  little  books  that  have  ever  been  designed 
for  children.  Its  text  is  the  weakest  and  most  commonplace  of 
variants  on  one  of  the  stories  in  the  delightful  old  Struwelpeter 
collection,  and  its  illustrations  are  hideous  and  unmeaning  be- 
yond all  endurance.  What  possible  claim  it  can  have  to  admis- 
sion into  a  generally  excellent  Bibliotheque  d'Education  et  de 
Recreation  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Pe  Journal  de  la  Jeunesse  (Deuxieme  Semestre.  Hachette. 
1879)  contains  as  usual  an  immense  variety  of  taking  pictures 
and  papers.  Its  pages  carry  us  to  all  sorts  of  places  and  amongst 
all  sorts  of  people,  and  the  volume  can  be  opened  at  random  with 
the  certainty  of  something  pleasant  being  lighted  on. 

Alphabet  des  Oiseaux  (Leon  Becher.  Hetzel)  is  composed  with 
a  great  deal  of  skill  and  humour.  Some  of  the  drawings,  which 
represent  birds  engaged  in  every  conceivable  sort  of  occupation, 
are  as  near  perfection  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be,  and  our 
objection  to  some  of  the  others  is  founded  mainly  on  the  surely 
needless  hands  given  to  the  birds  in  addition  to  their  claws.  A 
child's  fine  sense  of  congruity  is  pretty  sure  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
this,  and  to  be  offended  with  a  book  in  which  such  an  incon- 
sistency is  prominent  in  spite  of  its  other  attractions. 

Douze  Annies  Comiques  par  Cham  ( 1 868-1 879.  Introduction 
par  Ludovic  Hahivy.  Calmann  Levy)  is  a  collection  of  permanent 
value  and  interest.  M.  HaliSvy's  introduction  is  capitally  done, 
and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  its  subject.  He  begins  by  saying  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  talent :  one  must  have  a  talent  of  one's  own. 
"  Cham  a  eu  ce  grand  merite.  Quand  il  a  debute  Gavarni  et 
Daumier  regnaient  et  regnaient  en  maitres ;  la  tentation  devait 
etre  forte  de  s'inspirer  de  tels  modeles;  Cham  eut  la  sagesse 
d'y  resister.  II  tatonna,  battit  les  buissons,  chercha  sa 
voie.  II  ne  visa  ni  a  la  puissance  de  Daumier,  ni  a  la  pro- 
fondeur  de  Gavarni.  II  voulut  etre  Cham  et  le  devint.  Cela  lui 
suflit  et  c  etait  suffisant."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  some  of  the 
facts  which  M.  Ilalevy  has  given  us  concerning  one  of  the  greatest 
caricaturists  of  the  age.  His  first  drawing  for  the  Charivari 
appeared  on  December  20,  1S43.  The  paper  then  belonged  to 
Gavarni  and  Daumier,  who  naturally,  as  M.  HaltSvy  tells  us,  left 
but  little  space  for  any  new  comer  ;  but  such  a  talent  as  his  could 
not  fail  to  make  its  way.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  produced 
more  than  two  thousand  "  revues  comiques,"  the  first  of  which 
came  out  in  1848.  Of  this  M.  Halovy  writesj:— "  C'est  le  vrai  com- 
mencement de  Cham ;  il  a  trouve  sa  voie,  il  a  trouve  sa  forme. 
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La  derniere  semaine  comique  du  Charivari  est  du  io  aout  1S79." 
During  these  thirty-one  years  there  were  only  three  breaks  in 
Cham;s  series  of  these  witty  pencil  records  of  the  times ;  the  lirst 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  in  1S51  ;  the  second  at  the  entry  of 
the  Prussians;  and  the  third  during  the  Commune.  But  this 
was  but  a  small  part  of  work  which  M.  Halovy  justly  describes  as 
"  une  production  incessante,  du  courant  le  plus  facile  et  lo  plus 
large.''  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  thinks  he  is  under  the 
mark  in  rating  the  number  of  Cham's  productions  at  forty  thousand. 
The  writer  comments  in  his  next  paragraph  upon  the  character  of 
Cham's  caricatures,  which  was  iinely  epitomized  by  a  friend,  who 
said  that  his  tomb  ought  to  bear  this  inscription  : — "  Quarante  aus 
d'esprit  et  pas  une  mechancete."  There  is  an  amusing  story  of  his 
constant  longing  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  his  complaint  that,  do 
what  he  would,  ho  could  not  satisfy  himself.  "  I  try  alone,"  he 
said,  "  and  cannot  manage  it.  I  try  with  collaborators,  and  that 
answers  no  better.  Lately  the  managers  of  the  Palais-Royal  said 
to  me,  '  We  will  associate  you  with  a  qualified  playwright.  Go 
to  Clairville  and  write  us  a' three-act  piece  with  him.'  Clairville 
and  I  have  been  six  months  at  this  three-act  piece.  He  thinks  of 
nothing  but  the  situations,  and  I  of  nothing  but  the  mots,  and  each 
of  us  goes  to  work  on  his  own  part  alone.  When  we  meet  and  find 
that  what  each  has  arranged  cannot  be  combined — Clairville  alora 
me  dit  severement,  '  Apprenez  que  les  pieces  do  theatre  ne  se  font 
pas  avec  de  l'esprit  mais  avec  des  situations.'  C'est  terrible.  Jamais 
je  ne  pourrai  faire  de  theatre."  On  this  M.  Ilalevy  justly  re- 
marks : — "  II  en  faisait  tous  les  jours,  sans  le  savoir,  et  du 
meilleur,  et  du  plus  s^rieux,  sous  une  apparence  legere."  His 
work  may,  indeed,  fairly  be  compared  to  fine  comedy,  and 
the  comparison  which  M.  Ilale'vy  suggests  between  Cham  and 
M.  Labiche  seems  to  us  decidedly  happy.  Cham's  habits  were 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  he  found  the  subjects  for  his  numberless 
sketches  bv  no  more  elaborate  process  than  reading  the  Steele 
everv  morning.  "  Tout  ce  que  le  Stick  prend  au  serieux,"  he  said, 
"  je  "le  prendsde  l'autre  cote."  M.  Hale'vy  goes  on  to  give  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  startling  events  which  Cham  passed  through  and 
left  records  of,  and  he  brings  his  introduction  to  a  close  in  a 
characteristic  fashion.  "  Run  through  this  volume,"  he  writes, 
"  and  vou  will  see  that,  far  from  being  exhausted  by  the  daily 
labour  of  a  third  of  a  century,  Cham  was  never  more  brilliant  and 
spontaneous  than  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  Cham's  work 
and  in  our  history  one  finds  matter  for  double  wonderment  and 
admiration."  Then  in  two  neatly  pointed  paragraphs  the  writer 
shows  that,  just  as  after  his  enormous  quantity  of  work  Cham  was 
as  young  and  vigorous  as  ever,  so,  after  revolutions  and  wars, 
follies  and  misfortunes,  "  la  Prance  est  encore  debout,  encore 
vivante,  et,  grace  an  ciel,  tres  vivante."  The  volume  for  which 
M.  Ilalevy  has  written  this  introduction  is  full  of  interest  as  well 
as  of  amusement,  and  is  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  passing  events 
of  every  year  with  which  it  deals. 
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^     £20.  January  21,  1880  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Wahdex,  Radley  Collese,  Abingdon. 

F    EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. 

J— ^  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

R   I   G   H   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

ATH    COLLEGE.— The    NEXT    TERM  commences 

January  24,  1880.   Head- Master— T.  VV.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A. 


B 
B 


ABINGDON    SCHOOL,    Berks    (Six  miles   from  Oxford). 

An  old  Foundation,  with  spacious  new  buildings— now  being  enlarged— on  gravel  soil, 
in  large  grounds.  The  Education  is  Classical  or  Modern,  with  special  preparation  for  all 
Professional  Examinations.  There  arc  valuable  University  Scholarships.— Address,  Rev. 
E.  Sl'MMKKS,  School  House,  Abingdon. 

WOBDRN  PARK,  WEYBRIDGE. 

7?rc(or-Hon.  and  Rev.  WILLIAM  PETRE. 
Chaplain  and  SiqicrhiU  mind  of  Junior  ,Sc W-Kev.  T.  ANSEI..M  BURGE,  O.S.B. 
Secrttan/  and  Dursar—X.  F.  DANIELS,  Esq. 
The  Junior  School  reopens  on  Wednesday,  January  8;  the  Senior  School  on  Thursday, 
January  9, 1830. 

THE  IMIILRERDS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  (near 
MAIDENHEAD).  — BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  ut  all  tin- Public  Schools  ;  also  for  the  Naval  Cadetship  Examination.  After 
the  Christinas  Vacation  the  Management  of  the  School  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  M.  PliiCE, 
Mr.  P.  W.  S.  PBJCB,  and  the  Rev.  \V.  II.  GWILLIM,  all  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Ia 
the  meantime,  for  lull  information,  apply  to  the  present  Head-Master,  the  Kev.  E.  H.  PUICE. 
In  the  New  House  a  JUNIUU  PKEP  A 11 A I O  K  V  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite 
LITTLE  BOYS. 


s 

ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea,  "and  use  ot  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna 
aiuin.  Terms,  lor  Boyi  under  Twelve,  80  Guineas  ;  ubovc  Twelve,  loo  Guineas.— Address,  the 


T.  LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.— The  Rev.   H.   J.  GRAHAM, 

M.A.  Oxon.,  receives  PUPILS  to  prennre  for  the  Public  Schools.    Large  house  on  high. 


Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sca. 


ARMY    EXAMINATIONS. — Professor  PRITCHARD  (lata 

-iA.  R.M.  Academy,  Woolwich),  and  Rev.  A.  PEITCHARD  (M.A.  Oxon)  h.ve  as  yet 
passed  H  Pupils  out  of  24  sent  up  since  Jauuary  last.  NEXT  TERM  commences  January  6, 
1880  Wargrave,  near  Henley,  Oxon. 

On  January  2  will  be  issued 
BY  THE   COMMITTEE   OP  LLOYDS, 

LLOYDS'   WEEKLY   LIST  OF 
SHIPPING, 

AND    GENERAL  INDEX. 

Subscription,  £1  10s.  per  annum. 


SPOTTISWOODE  S:  CO.,  "LLOYDS'  LIST"  OFFICE, 
38  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 
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WOODLANDS.  BINFIELD,  BRACKNELL,  Berks.— 
Mr.  R.  1IARDMAN  JONES,  M.A.,  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  assisted  liv 
other  Masters,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navv. 
Lou?  experience  and  the  highest  references.  Very  successful  with  backward  Pupils.  Wood- 
land.* stands  high,  on  gravel,  in  seven  acres  of  land  ;  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  Bracknell 
and  Wokingham  stations,  S.-W.lt.  Large  Playground  is  provided,  with  swing-bars.  Sc. 
Indoors  Workshop  and  Playroom. —Prospectus  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at 
above  address. 

PKEPAKATION    for    the    PUBLIC     SCHOOLS,    &c.  — 

A.  CALVERT,  il.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Camb.,  now  Rector  of  Moreton 
Ongar  (Twenty  Miles  from  London ).  is  desirous  of  receiving  FOUR  BOYS  into  his  house  for 
the  purposes  above  Hated.  Frcuch,  both  conversational  uud  grammatical,  will  be  Taught  by 
a  resident  French  Gentleman.  Vacations  the  same  as  at  the  Public  Schools.— Address  as 
above. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.  —BOYS  carefully 

prepared  lor  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

"EDUCATION.— Rev.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  late  Head-Master  of 

■  *  Taunton  Grammar  School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  n  few  BOYS  as 
PUPILS.-Address,  Stockton  Rectory,  near  Rugby. 

TNTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN 

J-  in  FRANCE.— Professor  IIIUSCII.  of  Nancy  (late  of  CannstatO,  established  twenty-six 
years,  recommended  by  itnonld  Pupils  in  England  and  Scotland. will  have  some  VACANCIES 
at  Christmas.  With  the  help  of  first-rate  Masters.  English  and  Foreign,  he  prepares  for  all 
Public  Examinations.  German,  written  smd  spoken,  guaranteed  as  well  as  French.  Pro- 
fessor II.  will  be  in  London  from  the  27th  instant  to  January  10,  and  is  to  be  seen  every 
morning  till  One  P.M.  at  the  llolborn  Viaduct  Hotel. — For  Prospectuses  apply  to  Messrs. 
Trubser  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill,  or  to  Professor  HlftSClT. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 
Sea).— J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  and  DELICATE  BOYS,  to  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
Education  Full  particulars  aud  prospectus  on  application. 

STROUD    LADIES'    COLLEGE,    Beeches  Green,  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire.—Pn'nc/pa/s,  The  Misses  HOWARD.     FIRST  TERM  will  begin 
January  22.   Two  Vacancies. 

A LADY,  experienced,  holding  Cambridge  Honour  Certificate, 
DESIRES  to  hear,  from  persona  interested  in  Education,  of  a  good  OPENING  FOR  A 

SCHOOL  conducted  on  the  High  School  System  \ddiess.  Miss  F.  D.,  IS  King  Henrys 

Hoad.N.W.  

MONSR.  VALE  RE  FARIBAULT,  Professor  of  French 
at  the  C.  Public  School  and  at  the  University  College,  Kensington,  would  be  glad  to 
obtain  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a  largo  IsCIIi  »  >L  I  Young  Ladies  or  Gentlemen).  He  wilt  also 
open,  in  January,  public  French  Classes  lor  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  aud  receive  in  the 
Evening,  Pupils  having  t<>  prepare  for  the  Public  Services.— For  particulars,  apply,  by  letter, 
to  M.  V.  Fauibauli,  1  Philbeaeh  Gardens,  Kensington,  S.  W. 

TTNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,  London.— The  PROFESSOR- 

'     SHIP  of  LATIN  will  become  VACANT  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session. 
Until  the  Council  shall  otherwise  direct,  £100  a  year  will  be  allowed  to  the  Professorship  of 
Latin,  in  addition  to  the  Professor's  Share  of  Fees." 
Applications  tor  the  appointment  mU  be  received  not  later  than  March  1,  1680. 
,  TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A..  Secretary. 

T  ONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  Turner  Street, 

■*  J     Mile  End,  E  \  GENTLEMAN  is  wauled  as  WARDEN  of  the  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL  and  SECRETARY  of  the  COLLEGE  BOARD.  Office  hours  from  Ten  to  Emir: 
Salary,  with  commission,  will  amount  to  between  £300  and  £850  a  year.  Applications,  witii 
Copies  of  Testimonials,  to  be  made,  by  letter  only,  to  the  Autixg  SECltlifAUY  of  the  College 
Board,  previous  to  January  5. 

TRANSLATIONS,  from  French,  German,  and  Italian,  by  a 

competent  SCHOLAR.  Translations  also  dune  into  1  rench.  Charges  moderate.— Address, 
H.  G.,  2  Bath  Place.  Ayr.  N.Ii. 

TO  RETIRED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  AND  GENTLEMEN 
OF  INFLUENCE. 

ONE  of  the  Oldest-Established  Firms  of  LONDON  WINE 
MERCHANTS  would  be  glad  to  offer  a  liberal  COMMISSION  to  anv  GENTLEMAN 
able  to  introduce  good  sound  Business,  not  as  Traveller,  but  simply  amongst   his  own 

private   connexion  address,  II.  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Street  i:  Co.,   30  Cornb.il!, 

London,  E.C. 

RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

-*       Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Itooms.  Spacious  Coffee- room  tor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 BENJN.  BULL.  .Manager. 

TRENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

1  J  scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  ic., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

 61  Strand,  or  34  and  3.0  Royal  Exchange.  London. 

"TVTR.  SPURGEON,  in  the  "  Sword  and  Trowel/'  says :  "  The 

-L*-*-  straight,  turned-up,  turned-down,  and  oblique-pointed  PENS  of  MACNIVEN  & 
CAMERON  arc  marvellously  good.  It  i-  a  pleasure  to  write  with  them."  Sample  Box  of  all 
the  kinds  assorted,  by  post,  Is.  Id.— MACNIVEN  s  CAMERON.  23  to  33  Blair  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Penmakers  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  Offices.   Established  1770. 

WILLIAM         S~         B    U    R    T    0  N, 
39'  OXFORD  STREET,  W„  ic.  ie. 
FENDERS,  FIREIB.ONS,  STOVES,  RANGES,  &c. 

Register  Stoves    from  £0  9  0     to    £35  0  0 

China-Tiled  ditto   3  8  0      to     3li  0  0 

Dog  Stoves   „     0  12  0     to     20  o  o 

Fenders,  Bronzed  or  Black    0   3   9      to      10   0  0 

Ditto,  Steel  and  Ormolu   „      2  2  0      to      20  15  0 

Fender  Frames  for  Tile  Hearths    „      110      to      10  0  0 

Marble  ditto  ditto    2  0  0     to      10  0  0 

•    Pierced  Brass  Fenders   ,(      2  2  0      to      10  0  0 

Fire  Irons,  Set  of  Three   „      0  4  3      to       G  10  0 

Ditto  Rests  for  Tile  Hearths,  per  pair   0  12  0      to      15  10  0 

GAS  AND  HOT- WATER  WORK.— ESTIMATES  FREE. 
COAL  SCOOrS  AND  BOXES. 
New  Stock.— Four  Hundred  different  Designs. 

Iron,  plain  black,  open,  from    2s.  4d.   to     7s.  6d. 

Ditto,  enclosed,  with  shovel;  from   5s.  I'd.  to  lis.  od. 

Ditto,    ditto    highly  finished,  from   lis.  6d.  to  100s.  Od. 

Solid  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  or  Eboni/.ed,  with  Lining  and 

Shovel,  from   21s. 

A  choice  variety  in  Carved  Woods. 

Bross-mouuted' Repousse  Panels,  &c,  from   25s.  0(1.  to  1G5S.  Od. 

LAMP-j. — New  Designs  for  t'.iis  Season. 

Lamps— Kerosine    from  2s.  Gd.  to  £0  12s.  od. 

Lamps — Ditto  Patent  Duplex    „    10s.  Od.   to    6  0s.  od. 

Lamps—Suspending   5s.  Od.   to    8  0s.  Od. 

Lamps— Wall    „      3s.  3d.  to     1  10s.  Od. 

Lamps— Moderator   „     8s.  od.  to  10  0s.  Od. 

In  BRONZE.  ORMOLU,  CRYSTAL,  and  PORCELAIN. 

COLZA  OIL  Highest  quality.  3s.  per  Gallon. 

KEROSINE  OIL— Water  White,  sale,  inodorous.  Is.  7d.  per  Gallon. 
In  Drums  of  Five  Gallons  and  upwards,  Is.  Gd.  per  Gallon. 

"WILLIAM  S-  BURTON,  General  Furnishin?  Ironmonger,  by 

'  »  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  CATALOGUES,  containing  850 
Illustrations,  post  free. 

JJEAL    &  SON 

Have  on  Show  the  largest  Stock  in  London  of 

BEDROOM  FUBUITUEE. 

HEAL  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE,  with  450  Designs  of  Bedsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture, 
with  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 

195,  196,  197,  19S  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON.  W. 

TjiURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

i"T  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  nnd  most 
liberal.  I  ash  I  wees  ;  no  Extra  <  barge  lor  time  given.  Lara-,  useful  Slock  to  select  from. 
Ill'islra ted  pr.odCatalu.Mic. with  IVmis.posI  free. -.248.219,  aud  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19,20,  and  21  Morwcll  Street.  W.C.  Established  lsii:.'. 


LIFE  A 


oSURANCES, 


THE    STANDARD    LIFE    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1825. 
SPECIAL  NOTICE. -DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 
The  Company's  business  year  will  shortly  close,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of  this  year's 
entry  to  the  Profit  Scheme  proposals  should  be  lodged  with  the  Company  at  once. 
The  Ten  tli  Division  of  I'lofits  will  take  place  in  1880,  and  all  who  takeout  Policies  now  will 

For  the  very  liberal  conditions  of  the  Standard  Policy  see  Prospectus.  Attention  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  Company's  New  System  of  Secured  Payment  Policies.   Particulars  on 

application. 

avou.it  op  Assurances. 

Accepted  during  the  last  five  years   £6.220,284 

Subsisting  Assurances    19,005,152 

Revenue  upwards  of   760,000 

Assets  upwards  of  .-   5.250,000  . 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS.  General  Secretary  Jur  England. 
EDINBURGH— 3  and  ft  GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 
LONDON— 42  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C,  and  3  PALL  MALL  EAST. 
DUBLIN — GO  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

INDIA  AND  TIES  COLONIES. 
Agencies  arid  Local  Boards  in  India,  and  in  all  the  British  Colonies. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY- 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. :  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W- 
CAPITAL,  £1.600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  iu  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  ot  claims.    Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed 
before  January  9,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Mananer. 

AJORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 
Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOOKGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Eire  Revenue    405.HOO 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1378)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

p  H  <E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

-1-     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretaiy. 

fTNION      BANK       of  AUSTRALIA 

^  Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  srantcdom 
the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury.  London,  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manage* . 

HPHE    AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000.000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Culcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers; 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fail  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Noticeof  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  sate  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 


M 


R.      ERASMUS      W  I  L  S  O  N,      F.  R.  S. 

Writes  in  the  "Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine," 
ee  PEAKS'      TRANSPARENT  SOAP 

Is  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of 
bairns  lor  tbe  Skin.1' 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


L 


EA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  spurious  imitations  of  LEA  &  PERRINS' 

SAUCE,  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  New  Label  bearing:  tlieir 

Signature,  "  LEA  £:  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every  Bottle  ot 

WORCESTERSHIRE   SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is 

Genuine.  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Black  well. 
London  ;  aud  Export  Oilmen  generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World.  l 

yyiLLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S    EYE    TOBACCO.    This  Tobacco 

is  now  put  up  in  I-oz.  Packets,  in  addition  to  other  sizes,  the  label  being:  a  reduced  fac- 
simile of  thai  used  for  the  2-oz.  Packets.  Also  in  Cigarettes,  in  Boxes  of  10  each,  bearing: 
the  Name  aud  Trade  Mark  of  W.  D.  &  II.  U.  WILES. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  

GOLD  MEDAL,  PAP.IS. 

"  TPHE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  18"$.".-—  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tdcoraph. 
FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  aud  Tins. 

PHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— Nothing  is  so  hisrb.lv  appreciated 

as  a  Case  of  GRANT'S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered  of  any 
Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone.  Queen's  Quality,  as  supplied 
to  Her  Majesty.  41s.  jvr  dozen  net :  Sportsman's  Spec. a!  Quality,  oOs.  per  dozen.  Prepayment 
required.   Carriage  free  in  England. 


ASTHMA,  and  DIFFICULT    BREATHING  arising  fro 

affections  of  the  Respiratory  Organs.  PROMPT! 


D 


S 


rom 

?txy 

RELIEVED  nnd  P'AROXYSHiS  AVERTED  by 
the  use  of  SAVORY  s  MOORE'S 

ATURA  TATULA,  for  INHALATIONS,  for  which  purpose 

the  plant  is  prepared  as  Cijrarettes  and  other  forms 
for  sniokinff,  aud  as  Pastilles  and  Powder  lor  burning 

on  a  plate  or  censer. 

AVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 

Chemists  everywhere,  from  whom  pamphlets,  with 
full  particular*  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 
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T)IXXEFORD-S  MAGNESIA.— The  best  remedy  for  Acidity 

of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache.  Gout. and  Indigestion. 

INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  and  most. gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitution*.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS.  " 


"T)U.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Mr.  Pap.kin.-hn-, 

ltfJP.9.,  4SO  Oldham  Road.  Manchester,  writes  :  "  Dec.  10.  1879.  I  can  with  confidence 
recommend  the  Wafers  to  persons  suft'^rin^  trom  Coughs  and  difficulty  of  llreathin?."  They 
tu»te  plMMHUy*    Is.  lid.  \n:t  box. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


M 


of  Charles  Dickens  : ! 
ly'i  Berlin  Under  the 


Dnrwin.'ic;  and  every  other  recent 'work  of  genera!  interest.  Sec  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR  for  DECEMBER.    New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  iree.    Fresh  Copies  are 


added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply     provided  of  all  the  principal  Forth 
L*ar.   First-class  subscription. One  Guinea  per  annum  una  upwards 
Book  Societies. Town  and  Village  Libraries 


com  ins  Books  as  they  appe 

i.  <-  »ni;i)j  to  the  number  ot  volume-,  required, 
and  Litcrarv  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  — CHEAP  BOOKS.  — 
See  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  DECEMBER.  New  Edition,  now 
ready.  This  Catalogue  contains  more  than  Three  Thousand  Popular  Works  En  History, 
Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy .  Travel  and  Adventure,  ami  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at 
the  lowest  current  prices,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  aud 
Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  la rzc  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NOTICE. — All  the  Books 
in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIK'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  mnv  also  be  obtained, 
Trith  the  least  nossihle  dclnv.  bv  nli  Subscribers  to  MI'DIES  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE.  MANCHESTER  lone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchance). 
Mudie '» Select  Library,  Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office.  -  Kin.:  Street, Cheapside. 

»T"HE    UNITED    LIBRARIES.    307    Regent   Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  Ail 
the  best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratia  and  i>ost  tree. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  ot  Surplus  Boohs  ottered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S.  CIIURTOX'>,  HODGSON'S. and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

rrilE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

-*-  ol'THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  Cd.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10.  74,  7j.  78,  81,  8S,  91.  l'J2,  iW'J,  and  "I  ule.ii-  copied  —a:  the  Otl.ce,  *i  Southampton  Street, 
Strond.W.C. 


TEWSPAPER  PRICE  LIST. — STEEL  &  JONES  will 


happy  to  send  their  Price  List  of  tlie  principal  London  Newspapers  free  on  ap- 
plication. 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £1  3s.  'Jd.  per  annum  (in 
Advance). 

 London  :  Steel  &  JOXES,  4  Spring  Gardens.  S.W. 

NEW  WORK  BY  miS.  BR  ASSET. 
Just  published,  in  One  Volume,  Svo.  price  One  Guinea. 

CUXSHINE  and  STORM  in  the  EAST, 

— '  or  Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Constantinople.  By  Mrs.  ]5p.asst:y,  Author 
of  "A  Voyage  in  the  Simljeam."  With  2  Maps  and  114  Illustrations 
(including  9  full  size  of  page)  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson  chiefly 
from  Drawings  by  the  Hon.  A.  Y.  liingham  ;  the  Cover  from  an  Original 
Design  by  (iustave  Dore. 

London.  Loxomaxs  &  Co. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

LOGIC,     DEDUCTIVE    and  INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive.  4s.   Inductive,  8s.  Cd. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,    Fourth  Edition,  10s.  Cd. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6s.  6d. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s.  Gd. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

London,  Loxgmaxs  &  Co. 

In  1  vol.  post  Svo.  with  12  Illustrations,  price  12s.  Cd. 

WINTERING  in  the  RIVIERA :  with  Notes  of  Travel  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  Practical  Hint3  to  Travellers.  By  William  IIiller, 
S.S.C.  Edinburgh. 


"  The  chief  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Killer',  hook  are  it.  iinpurtiality  and  the 
Ouuuliauity  it  affords  for  a  comparison  of 
health  resorts  without  stuuvinz  a  library  of 
volumes.  The  author  gives  many  tacts  which 


UDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY— NEW  BOOKS.— Letters 


may  he  useful  as  to  situation  and  scenery,  ex- 
posure, climate,  temperature,  ic  Mr. 

Miller's  volume  may  be  recommended  tor 
reading  as  well  for  it<  actual  information  as 
for  the  originality  of  its  impressions." 

Times. 

London,  Lokgmaxs  A:  Co. 


~ir ERB Y  &  ENDEAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

-*  1  handsome  vol.  4to.  beautifully  Illustrated.  63. 

WILLIAM  PIGG,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  HIS  ADVENTURES  in 

HAMPSHIRE.   Illustrated'by  the  Hon.  Charlotte  ElUs.   The  Humorous  Narrative 
by  tlte  Rev.  II.  A.  Martin,  of  Laxton. 
This  is  a  witty  burlesque  of  life ;  with  &  General  Election  in  prospect  Sir.  Figg  will  be 
a  great  favourite. 

TTIE  MARVELLOUS  LITTLE  HOUSEKEEPERS:  What 

They  Did. and  How  They  Did  It.  By  Ida  Josoelyne.  Fcp.  Svo.  Illustrated. 2s.  6d. 

THE  STEPPING   STONES:  an  Allegory.    By  the  Author  of 

'•Flower  and  Fruit."  $ic.  Royal  ISrao.  Frontispiece" cloth,  2?. 

MIECISLAS:   a  Study  from   Life.     From  the  Original  by 

T.  Louis  Oxlet.  Demy  Svo.  paper, 2*.  :  cloth.  3s. 
'*  li  is  the  misery  of  dogmatism  that  it  w^hes  to  teach  what  only  life  can  do.*'— Acehbach. 
THE  BEST  COOKERY  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

BREAKFASTS  and  LUNCHEONS  at  HOME.     By  Short, 

Author  of  "Dinners  ot  Home.1'  Crown  h  vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  Ad. 

DINNERS  at  HOME:  How  to  Order.  Cook,  and  Serve  Them. 

By  SHORT.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  hvo.  handsomely  bound.  Sf« 
"Dainty  and  hichly  satisfactory  recipe*."—"  Really  excellent.'*— *' Appetizing  volume."— 
**  Recipes  excellent."— Menus  most  userul  ."—Sec  Reviews. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  FABLES  (Books  I.  and  II  ).  and  VICTOR 

nUGO'S  ORIENT  ALES  (Book  I.  En-MUh  Trnn.lntion,  by  J.  a.  Fazakeblev.  side  by 
side  with  the  Original.  Crown  9wo.  elodi  limp,  1,.  6d. 
 Kf.rcv  i:  EgxrgAX,  r*o  Oxford  Street.  

Not  ready,  THE  XEW  PEERAGE,  royal  Svo.  1,3:0  pp.  cloth  gilt,  12s. 

THE   PEERAGE.  BARONETAGE,  and  KNIGHTAGE  of 


the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  for  1-- 1.  By  Joseph  Foste 
ings  ot  Arms,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 


With  morc-than  MOOEngrav- 


WXSTillXSTER  :  KICHOLS  i  SONS,  -J,  PARLIAMENT  STREET. 


With 


unshir.e  and  Storm,  ly  Mr*,  li.-assoy  :  Ball'sJuiiiile  Life  in  India,  I 
New  Empire.  Memoirs  of  Edward  Stanley.  Mrs.  Tait.  Erasmus 

—  — — ■  -  


On  December  23.  No.  CCXLI.  Is. 

TOE    CORNIIILL    MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY, 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  JIaurier  and  W.  Small. 
Contests : 

WHITE   WINGS  :  a  Vachtinl  Romance.    With  an  Illustration.    Chapter  20. 

Chasing  a  Thunderstorm.  Chapter  21.  Chasing  Seals.  Chapter  22.  "Uncertain, 

Cov,  and  Hard  to  Please." 
WHAT  THE  ENGLISH  HAVE  DONE  FOR  TnE  INDIAN  PEOPLE.  In 

Two  Chapters.  I.  By  WTw.  HUNTEE,  LL.D. 
A  NEW  STUDY  OF  TENNYSON. 
COUNTESS  ADELCRANTZ. 
FIGHTING  FITZGERALD. 
NEW  LAMPS  FOR  OLD  ONES, 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  31.  Jeanne  is 
shown  the  Scenery  of  Surrey.  Chapter  33.  In  which  Borrington  does  a  yrcat  deal 
of  Talking.   Cha'pter  33.  On  the  March. 

Loudon  :  Smith.  Elder.  8:  Co.,  la  Waterloo  Place. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE, 

A  NEW  ILLTTSTKATED  SEP.TAL  STORY,  commences  in  the  JANUARY 
NUMBER  of. 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 


THE  ARGOSY. 


NOW  READY. 


NOW  READY. — The  JANUARY  NUMBER  of 
MRS.   HENRY    WOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 

THE  ARGOSY. 

Contexts : 

1.  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE.  Ilustratcd  by  M.  Ellen 

Edwards. 

Chapter  I.  Gilbert  Dcnison's  Will. 
Chapter  *-'.  Mrs.  Carlyon  at  Home. 
Chapters.  Captain  Lennox  Startled. 

2.  YE  REX  A  FONTAINE'S  REBELLION.   By  JOHKKY LUDLOW. 

3.  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  ! 

4.  ABOUT  NORWAY.  By  Chables  W,  Wood.  With  G  Illustrations. 

5.  A  NIGHT  IN  A  BALLOON.  By  Maky  E.  Penx. 

6.  A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY". 

7.  BEETHOVEN'S  PUPIL. 

Monthly,  Cd. 


s.'^_ Daily  Telet 


-Lo 


rap  ft. 

andard. 


'  The  *  Argosy '  continues  to  sail  on  col 
*  The  '  Argosy '  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
'The  'Argosy'  is  one  ot  the  marvels  of  the  day. 
'  The  *  Argosy's 1  contents  are  of  a  most  attract! 
1  The  *  Argosy  '  forms  nil  excellent  collection  of 
'  It  is  refreshing  to  light  upon  the  'Argosy.'  " — . 
'  Johnny  Ludlow  is  a  singularly  pleasant  companion." — Spectator. 
'  The  interest  moused  in  Johnny  Ludlow  is  considerable."— .Saturday  Review, 
'  Johnny  Ludlow  displays  a  genuine  sense  ofhumour."— AtlUTUBUm,. 
'Johnny  Ludlow  is  thoroughly  high  in  tone  aud  healthy  in  character."—  Guardian 


-Advertiser. 
ling  matter."-*0iscT 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  6  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 


c 


ARYED  STALLS,  SARAGOSSA. 

Co 


-See  THE  BUILDER. 


Illustration,  of  Mortem  Curvml—Colour  In  Architecture— F.  P.  Cockerell_Con- 
struction  in  Japan— View  of  London  Improvement&-.An  Iron  Centre— Sketching  liom  Nature 

—Law  of  Fixtures—Dockyard,  Danzig— Utilizing  the  Tides— New  Buildings,"  ice  4d. ;  by 

post, -lid.   46  Catherine  Street.   And  all  Newsmen. 

THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  A  BOY. 
Ready  this  day,  732  pp.  with  upwards  of  U00  Illustrations,  cloth,  8s.  tid.  (postage  7d.) 

HPHE  BOY'S  OWN   BOOK:   a  Complete  Encyclopedia  of 

Sports  and  Pastimes.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  additional  Illus- 
trations. 

"Mr.  Lockwood*s  *  Boy's  Own  Book'  is  the  real  original  work,  but  in  a  new  and  much 
enlarged  form.   To  name  it  is  to  praise  it." — Saturday  Review. 

CROSBY  Locicwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C. 

Abridged  from  the  '*  Bov's  Own  Book." 

rpHE  LITTLE  BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  of  SPORTS,  PASTIMES, 

and  AMUSEMENTS.    Illustrated  with  hundreds  of  Engravings.     An  entirely  New 
Edition,  elegantly  bound,  3s.  Gd.  (postage  4d.) 
"  Full  of  information  interesting  to  boys.   AVe  predict  that  it  will  defy  all  competition." 

Literary  World. 

Crosby  Locicwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C. 

CHARMING  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  A  CHILD. 
New  Edition,  with  more  than  200  Pictures,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  (postage  id.) 


FOLK.    Edited   by  Madame 

old  favourites,  such  ns  the  Three  Bears,  Jack 
rhumb,  Little  Red  ltidmg-llood,  &.C. 


"A  JERRY  TALES  for  LITT 

de  Cif  atelaix.  Containing  Forty  r 
the  Giant  Killer,  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk,  'J 

"  A  charming  collection  of  favourite  stories."— ..4  thenamm. 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co..  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court.  London,  E.C. 

"THE  CELEBRATED  WORK  OF  THE  INDEFATIGABLE  MR.  TIMBS." 

Sntiiri/aif  Review,  November  29, 1879. 
Complete  in  Six  Double  Volumes,  comprising  upward?  of  3.000  pages,  with  Illustrations, 
either  cloth  elegant  or  halt'  bound,  tcilt  backs,  303. 


MIIXGS  NOT  GENERALLY 

id  Mo* 


KNOWN.    By  John  Timbs, 

■n  Domestic  Manners,  Laws,  and  Customs, 
■onncrted  with  the  Church  Calendar.  Saints' 
nd  Anniversary  Days,  Curiosities  of  History 
Predictions,  Mysteries  ofLil'c  and  Death,  See. 
Varieties  "  of  the  late  lear  ncd  antiquarian 
of  reading,  useful,  entertaining,  instructive. 


F.S.A.   A  Repertory  of  Ancient  i 
Old  English  Pastimes,  Ceremonies,  &c.,  wot: 
ami  other  Days,  Popular  Errors,  Notable  E^ 
and  Science,  Seasonable  Phenomena,  Superst. 

This  collection  of  the  far-famed  "  Encyclo] 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A..  forms  ail  Inexhaustible  mine  of  reading,  useful, 
and  marvellou*,  tor  long  winter  eveninss  and  summer  days. 

"  Any  one  who  reads  and  remembers  Mr.  Timbs's  encyclopaedic  v 
be  a  cood  tea-table  talker,  an  excellent  companion  for  children,  a  wel 
licicnt  lecturer." — Athenaeum. 
*•  A3  full  of  information  as  a  pomeirranate  is  full  of  seed."— Punch. 

N.B.— The  above  series  is  also  fold  in  separate  volumes — i.e.  twelve  single  volumes,  each 
25.  lid.  ;  or  »ix  double  volumes,  each  6*.   Particulars  post  free  on  applicutiou. 

CROSBY  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C. 

Just  published.  Fifth  Edition,  royal  8vo.  pp.       cloth,  12s. 


tt'iQS  should  ever  after 
cad  person,  and  a  pro- 


iHE  SACRED 


ANTHOLOGY. 

Conway. 


Edited  by  Moncure  D. 


This  Work  contains  710  Readings,  selected  tor  their  moral  and  religions  value,  from  the 
earliest  and  the  later  Scriptures  ot  thy  Hindus.  Chinese.  Zoroastrians,  Buddhists,  Sabxans, 
Scandinavians,  Hebrews  (including  the  Apocrypha);  the  New  Testament;  the  Desatir.  and 
other  Parsi  Books :  the  Koran  :  the  Sufi  Oracles,  from  Twenty-four  prcat  Persian  Poets, 
including  NizAmi,  S.'idi,  llutiz.  und  much  from  Omar  Khayyam,  never  betore  rendered  into 
Euglhth  ;  also  many  Oriental  Fublts  and  Allegories.  Indexes,  References,  and  Chronological 
Notes. 

.        By  the  same  Author. 

IDOLS  and  IDEALS.    With  an  Essay  on  Christianity.  8vo. 

pp.  352,  cloth,  5s. 

Contexts:  I.  Conpcmienrc*_2.  Growing  Sup?rstitions_3.  Faith,  Fact,  and  Fairy 
Tate— 4.  The  Praying  Machine— 5.  The  Pre-Darwinite  nnd  Fost-Darwimte  World— 
6.  Footprints  of  the  Great— 7.  Anthropornorphisin—B.  The  Dream  of  Socrates— 0,  Flower 
and  Thorn -10.  Ileal  and  Ideal,  I.  und  II — II.  The  Angel  ol  Death— 12,  Christianity 
(Six  Chapters). 

London  :  TnX'BSnrt  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (2Gth  Thousand),  crown  8vo.  77  pp.  limp  binding.  Is. 

MODERN  CHRISTIANITY  a  CIVILIZED  HEATHENISM. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Fisht  at  Dome  ituropa's  School." 
Salisbury:  BB0*W3  Si  Co.      London  :  SisiPKiN"  S:  Marsuall. 
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A  MAGNIFICENT  PRESENT  FOB  CHRISTMAS 
OR  HEW  YEAR. 

The  Edition  de  Luxe  of 

THE  WORKS  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

Twenty-four  Volumes,  imperial  8vo. 

CONTAINING   243    STEEL    ENGRAVINGS.    1,473    WOOD  ENGRAVINGS, 
AND  SS  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings  are  all  printed  on  real  China  paper  and  mounted. 

Only  ONE  THOUSAND  COPIES  printed,  each  set  numbered. 

The  Work  can  be  obtained  by  SUBSCRIPTION  through  Booksellers. 

Particulars  regarding  the  Terms  of  Subscription,  &c,  from  any  Bookseller. 

LONDON  :  SMITIT,  ELDER,  S:  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  TLACE. 


THE    THACKERAY  GIFT-BOOK. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED   EDITION  OF  THACKERAY'S  BALLADS. 

Ju6t  published,  small  4to.  printed  on  toned  paper  by  Clny,  Son's,  &  Taylor,  and  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  t'ilt  edges,  by  Burn,  16s. 

BALLADS. 

By  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

And  56  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Mrs.  Butler  'Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  George  Du 
Mmurier,  John  Collier,  II.  Furniss,  G.  G.  Kilburne,  M.  Fitzgerald,  and  J.  P,  Atkinson. 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER.  S:  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

GIFT-BOOK    FOR    LOVERS    OF    RURAL  LIFE. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  "  THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME." 

Large  crown  8vo.  with  41  Illustrations,  specially  drawn  for  the  work  by 
Charles  Whymper,  10s.  lid. 

THE   GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME; 

Or,  Sketches  of  Natural  History,  Rural  Life, 
and  Poaching. 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO..  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

NEW  NOVELS   AT  ALL   THE  LIBRARIES. 

2  vols. 

DAI  KEEN. 

By  F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE,  Author  of  "  Sojourners  Together,"  &c. 


3  vols,  post  8vo. 

ORLANDO. 

By  CLEMENTINA  BLACK,  Author  of  "  A  Sussex  Idyll." 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Now  read}',  at  every  Library  in  the  Kingdom,  3  vols. 

MRS.    LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 

J5y  the  Author  of  "A  French  Heiress  in  her  own  ChSteau." 

ASK  FOR  TnE  NEW  NOVEL, 

MRS.    LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW  S:  CO.,  1SS  FLEET  STREET. 


NOW  READY,  AT  SMITH'S  AND  OTHER  BOOKSTALLS. 
Price  Is. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  "CALEB  WILLIAMS; 

ILLUSTltATING 

COLMAN'S  "IRON  CHEST." 

By  R.  FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED  BY  DARLING  &  SON,  35  EASTCHEAP,  B.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

HOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE. 

By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  The  Fifth  Edition, enlarged  to  530  pages,  with 
100  Plates,  price  21s.  strongly  bound,  is  now  readr. 

HARRISON,  PALL  MALL. 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

Now  ready.  Forty-ninth  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  Rvo.  with  the  Arms 
beautiliilly  engraved,  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

LODGE'S   PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

For  1880. 

CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 
HURST  &.  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGn  STREET. 

13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  in  ENGLAND. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    3  vols. 

THROUGH  the  STORM.  By  Charles  Quentin. 

3  vols. 

LITTLE  MISS  PRIMROSE.   By  the  Author 

of  "  St.  Olave's,"  &c.   3  vols. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   Second  Edition,  3  vols.  " 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "Anne  Dysart," 

&c.   3  vols. 

FRIEND  and  LOVER.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy, 

Author  of  "  Glcncairn,"  &c.   3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


FOR   CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

Second  Illustrated  Edition,  4to.  with  17  Full-pajre  Designs  in  photo-mezzotint  by 
George  R.  Chapman,  in  ornamental  binding,  25s. 

THE  EPIC  OF  HADES. 

"  Many  of  the  designs  are  gems  of  exquisite  feeling."— World. 

"  One  of  the  most  cherished  gilts  any  lover  of  poetry  or  the  peucil  could  desire."— Scotsman* 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
COLLOIDS  UPON  CRYSTALLINE 
FORM  AND  COHESION. 

With  Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Mode  of  Formation 
of  Urinary  and  other  Calculi. 

By  WILLIAM  MILLER  ORD,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 

Second  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  30s. 
THE 

LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(NOW  FOR  THE  FIRST  TI1IE  PUBLISHED.) 

Edited  by  his  SISTER-IN-LAW  and  ELDEST  DAUGHTER. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


!S  PER  CENT.— IMPORTANT  NOTICE  25  PER  CENT. 

MESSRS.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

59  PALL  MALL  LONDON, 

Beg  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Competition  in  the  Book  Trade,  thev  now  supply 
BOOKS  ut  CO-OPERATIVE  PHICES  for  Cash,  being  :i  DISCOUNT  of  25  PER  CENT, 
off  the  Published  Prices  in  nearly  all  coses.  A  Catalogue  of  Girt  Books  for  the  Season, 
including  a  large  assortment  of  Children's  Books,  can  he  hud,  post  free,  on  application. 

MISS  BRADDON'S   PICTORIAL    "ARABIAN  NIGHTS." 

Now  ready,  superbly  illustrated  by  Gust.ive  Doiv  and  ntber  Artists,  and  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  Authur  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,'*  Ste.,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  as.  *6d. 

ALADDIN;  or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

SINDBAD  the  SAILOR ;  or,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

ALI  BAJBA  ;  or,  the  Forty  Thieves. 

N.B. — The  above  Work  is  the  most  gorgeous  and  the  cheapest 
Gift-Book  ever  produced. 


LONDON  :  J.  &  R.  MAXWELL,  MILTON  HOUSE.  SHOE  LANE,  E.C. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 
Now  reodv,  the  Thiol  Edition  of 

PARTS    HERSELF    AGAIN.    By  George 

ArnrsTrs  Pala.   2  vols.  8vo.  illustrated  with  400  Ensrravinps  by  noted  French  Artists, 
and  containing  the  new  Preface  and  additional  Chapter,  handsomely  bound, 
"  Infinitely  more  amusing  than  most  novels."— World. 

REMINGTON  &  CO.,  6  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND. 

In  the  pros?. 

rFHE  ENGLISH  FRAGMENTS  of  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

J-  Translated  by  Saiiaii  N'oimis. 

Edinburgh  :  K.  Git  ANT  it  SOS,  107  Princes  Street.     London  :  SmrKIX,  MAUSUALL,  St  Cc. 
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A  CHINAMAN'S  TROUBLES.     By  Jules 

Verne,  with  fine  Illustrations,  see  " LEISURE  HOUR"  for  JANUARY 
1SS0,  commencing  a  New  Volume.   Now  ready  ;  of  all  Newsagents,  price  lid. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTATION. 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR  VOLUME  for  1879, 

CONTAINING  : 

UTOPIAN  EXPERIMENTS  and  SOCIAL  PIONEERINGS: 

1.  Communism  of  the  Early  Christiana  and  I  f>.  Jesuit  Settlements  tn  Pnrneuuy. 

Essenes.  I       Commtiniitlo  Societte*  to  North  America. 

-.  Mediujvat  Communism.  I  8.  Utopian    Experiineuts    in    the  United 

3.  Waklenses.  Lollards,  mid  Hussites.  j  States. 

4.  Durinc  the  Reformation.  !>.  Co-operation  Abroad. 

J.  The  Moravian  Settlements.  I  10.  Co-operatiuu  In  England. 

AUSTRALIAN  NOTES.    By  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Sydney. 
AUTOMATA.    By  John  Nevil  Maskeltne. 
THE  BEGUM  S  FORTUNE.   By  Jules  Verne. 
THE  BLACK  FOREST.    By  Dr.  Stoughton. 
BIOGRArillES  and  PORTRAITS  of  ELIHU  BURRITT, 

Don  EMII.IO  CASTELAR.  Right  Hon.  Earl  DUFKERIN,  IIOLMAN  HUNT, 
DUGALD  STEWART  ;  and  others. 

FLOWERS  and  their  FOLK-LORE.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.a. 

LEGAL  ANECDOTES:— 

Juries  and  Jury  men.  Dullness  on  the  Bench. 

Recollection*  of  Baron  Parke.  fees. 

Missive*  between  Bench  and  Bar.  Kindness  of  Judges. 

Sharpness  ou  the  Bench.  Judges':*  Lodgings,  and  a  Ghost  s t :■  y. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES  and  ANECDOTES. 

tublic  schools  of  England : 

Christ's  Hospital.  J         Merchant  Taylors*  School. 

Charterhouse  School.  I         St.  Paul's  School. 

HANSTEEN'S  TRAVELS  in  SIBERIA. 

STRAIGHT  TO  THE  MARK.    By  the  Author  of  "  Boy  and 

Man,"  Jec 

WAIT  A  YEAR.    By  Harrieite  Bowra. 

WHEN  GEORGE  THE  THIRD  WAS  KING.    By  the  Rev. 

£.  Paxton  Hood. 

And  a  variety  of  other  interesting  and  instructive  Articles. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS. 
Cloth  boards,  "s. ;  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  8s.  Gd. ;  strongly  bouud  in  half  call',  10s.  6d. 


LONDON  :   ,r.G  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

AND  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

31  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  December  20,  1879. 

SAMUEL  TRSLEY  &  CO.'S  M\Y  PUBLICATIONS. 
THE   ROOT  of  all  EVIL.    By  Florence 

Marrtat.  Author  of  "Love's  Conflict,"  "Woman  Against  Woman,"  &c. 
3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

EUROPEAN   SLAVE  LIFE.    By  F.  W. 

Hacklasder.   Translated  bv  L.  WolTman.w   3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

LOVE'S  BONDAGE.    By  Laurence  Brooke, 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  Two  Worlds."    3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE   OLD   LOVE  IS   THE    NEW.  By 

Maurice  Wilton-.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING.    By  Mrs.  Harry 

Bkxnett  Edwards,  Author  of  "  A  Tantalus  Cup."  *3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 
"There  n  unquestionable  power  in  Mn.  Bennett  Edwards's  novel,  '  In  Sheep's  Clothing  '— 
power  both  of  conception  aud  of  execution."- SaiUman. 

FISHING  in  DEEP  WATERS.  By  Richard 

Rowlatt.  3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

DRIFTED    TOGETHER;      By  Elizabeth 

Savile.   3  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

DON  GARCIA  in  ENGLAND :  occnes  and 

Character,  from  Engli-h  Life.    By  GEORGE  WfifDLE  SAXDYS.    Third  Edition, 
8vo.  handsomely  bound,  12<.  [Thin  ti«v. 

Contents  :  Montazgo— Bewleigh  Towers— Dalcham  Mills— Oxford— Evexs- 
leiph  Hall— London. 

A  YEAR  in  INDIA.    By  Anthony  George 

Smell.    1  vol.  demy  Svo.  Ms. 

UNCLE  GRUMPY,  and  other  PLAYS  for 

CHILDREN.   Ey  B.  St.  Johx  CORBET.   Crown  Svo.  3s. 

A  SPLENDID  BOOK  FOB  EOYS. 

FRANK  BLAKE,  the  TRAPPER.    By  Mrs. 

Hardy,  Author  of  u  The  Castaway's  Home,"  "  Up  North,"  &c.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  Illustrated,  hs. 

"  Abonndl  In  adventures  of  a  fiuniliar  nncl  popular  kind."— Part  J/art  Gazette. 

'■  It  i*  a  Inxik  of  unusual  power  of  its  kind.'  —Guun/utn. 

"  '  Frank  Blnke  *  hi  the  hook  n  herewith  to  spend  u  happy  day  at  the  romantic  und  tender  age 
o.  thirteen." — tSotfimfay  Jierieir. 

OUR   PUBLIC    OFFICES:   Embodying  an 

Account  o;  the  Disclosure  of  the  Anglo-Busaiari  Agreement  and  the  Unre- 
vealed  Secret  Treaty  of  May  31,  1878.  Ly  CH&BLBS  Maiivin,  formerly  of  the 
Forcien  Office.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

STORIES  for  MAMMA  S  DARLINGS  :  Ten 

Stories  for  Children.    By  Amanda  Matokka  BLASKESSXKIK.   Crown  Svo. 
price  3s.  Cel. 

SQUATTERMANIA  ;  or,  Phases  of  Antipodean  < 

Life.   By  Eur.o.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &  CO.,  51  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


BOOKS   OF  REFERENCE 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 

Dr.  ROGET'S  THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH 

WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and  arranged.  Itevised  and  enlarged  by 
the  Author's  Son,  J.  L.  EOGET.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAOE.  By  It.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D.  Condensed  into  One  Volume.  Medium 
Svo.  24s. 

A  LARGER  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  founded  on  Dr.  Johnson's.  By  E.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D. 
4  vols.  4to.  £7. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ;  a  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England.   Twenty-fifth  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

KEITH    JOHNSTON'S    GENERAL  DIC- 

TIONAEY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Medium 
Svo.  42s. 

MAUNDER' S     TREASURY"    of  KNOW- 

LEDGE,  Gs.  of  History,  Gs.  of  Geography,  6s.  of  Natural  History,  Gs. 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURY  of  BIOGRAPHY, 

6s.  of  Science  and  Literature,  Gs.  Ayiik's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge,  Gs. 
Lixdlky  &  Mooiie's  Treasury  of  Botany,  Two  Parts,  12s. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


BISHOP  WILBEEFOECE. 

8vo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 
THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OP 

CANON  ASHWELL'S  LIFE  of  the  late  BISHOP 

WILBERFORCE  will  be  published  on  Tuesday,  December  23,  and  may  then 
be  obtained  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 

*»*  The  FIRST  EDITION  consists  of  5,000  Copies. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

MISS  BIRD'S  RIDE  on   HOKSEBACK  ACROSS 

the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  is  now  ready. 


JOnN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MR.  SPENCER'S   NEW  WORKS. 

Just  published,  8vo.  c'oth,  7s. 

CEREMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS: 

Being  Part  IV.  of  "  The  Principles  of  Sociology." 

(The  first  portion  of  Vol.  II.) 
By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


Also,  Second  Thousand,  Svo.  cloth,  8s. 

THE  DATA  OF  ETHICS: 

Being  the  First  Portion  of  "  The  Principles  of  Ethics." 
By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


Also,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  8s. 

MR.  SPENCER'S  ESSAYS  (Vol.HL): 

SCIENTIFIC,  POLITICAL,  AND  SPECULATIVE. 

This  Third  Edition  contains  Two  Additional  Essays. 
Vols.  I.  II.,  Third  Thousand,  lCs. 


Also,  Third  Thousand  of  the  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

MR.  SPENCER'S  WORK  ON 
EDUCATION: 

INTELLECTUAL,    MOHAL,   AND  PHYSICAL. 


WILLIAMS  &  XOP.GATE, 

11  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON;  AND 
'.0  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH'. 
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SUITABLE    FOR  PRESENTS. 


VENICE  :  its  History,  Art,  Industries,  and  Modern  Life.  By 

Charles  Yriaute.    "Translated  by  F.  J.  Sitwell.    Imperial  4to.  with  09 
Full-page  Plates,  and  upwards  of  400  smaller  Illustrations,  £2  12£.  Cd. 
"  The  publishers  and  printer  have  neglected  nothing  to  make  their  share  of  the  work 
■worthy  or  M.  Yriarte'e  learning  and  industry,  and  the  translator  lias  Englished  the  book  to 
admiration."— .Saturday  Review. 
"  A  brilliant  collection  of  sketches  and  engravings,  and  the  letterpress  Is  equally  attractive. 

Athenaeum. 

"  There  is  no  sort  of  art.  either  of  the  graphic  or  the  plastic  kind,  which  M.  Yriarte  has  not 
found  capable  of  yielding  tokens  of  the  genius  of  the  Venetians,  or  of  the  glories  of  their 
annals.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  illustration  of  this  spirit,  even  the  old  knockers  of 
the  Venetian  palaces  have  furnished  sketches  that  have  a  value  and  a  significance.  The  result 
of  thil  spirit  is  that,  whereas  in  most  other  works  on  Venice  architecture  is  almost  the  sole 
feature,  m  this  it  is  butone  of  many  features.  In  the  present  volume,  the  fine  arts,  including 
sculpture*  and  engravings,  typography,  mosaic  work,  medals,  costumes,  the  office  of  the  Doge, 
official  ceremonies,  gloss  works  MM  lace,  furnish  contributions,  most  of"  which  arc  heautiful  in 
themselves,  and  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  author's  text."— Daily  Newt. 

OLD  ROME  :  a  Handbook  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Ancient  City 

find  the  Campngna.  For  the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert  Burn,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  Maps, 
and  Plans,  IPs.  lid. 

RAFFAELLE'S     and     MICHELANGELO'S  ORIGINAL 

STUDIES  in  the  UNIVERSITY  GALLERIES,  OXFORD.  Etched  and 
engraved  by  Joseph  FISHER.  With  Introduction.  New  Editions,  Revised 
and  Improved,  2  vols.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  21s.  and  10s.  respectively. 

MOLIERE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.     A  New  Translation  in 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall,   With  a  short  Life  and  a  Portrait.  Large 
paper  edition,  3  vo's.  each  7s.  6d.   Cheap  Edition,  3  vols,  post  Svo.  each  3s.  6d. 
"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of  Moliere  as 
can  be  given."— Academy. 

LIVES  of  . the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman 

Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    By  Agnes  Strickland.  Library 
Edition,  8  vols,  large  post  Svo.  with  Portraits,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes 
each  7s.  6d.   Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  6  vols,  each  5s. 
An  ABRIDGED  EDITION,  1  vol.  6s.  Cd. 

SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS'S  WORKS,  including  The  LIFE  of 

Mr.  BRASSEY.  Fifth  Thousand,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d.— The  LIFE  of 
HERNANDO  CORTES,  and  The  CONQUEST  of  MEXICO.  2  vols.  15s.— 
The  LIFE  of  COLUMBUS.  Fourth  Edition,  6s. — The  LIFE  of  PIZARRO.  With 
some  Account  of  his  Associates  in  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  Second  Edition,  6s. 
The  LIFE  of  LAS  CASAS,  the  ApDstle  of  the  Indies.   Third  Edition,  6s. 

AUNT    JUDY'S    CHRISTMAS    VOLUME.       Edited  by 

H.  K.  F.  Gatty.  Containing  Contributions  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  Ascott  R.  Hope, 
Greville  J.  Chester,  Lady  Lamb,  Gwynfryn,  and  others.  Translations  from 
the  French  and  German,  Short  Stories,  Fairy  Tales,  Papers  on  Historical 
Subjects,  Travels  and  Natural  History,  Short  Biogr  iphies,  Verses,  a  Christ- 
mas Play  by  S.  H.  Gatty,  Competition  Questions,  Book  Notices,  &c.  Impe- 
rial 16mo.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  It.  Caldecott.  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  Charles  Green  and  others,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  700,  Ss.  6d. 

A  FLAT  IRON  for  a  FARTHING ;  or,  Some  Passages  in  the 

Life  of  an  only  Bon.   By  Mrs.  Ewiso.   Ninth  Edition,  small  Svo.  with  12 

Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  5s. 
11  Let  every  parent  and  guardian  who  wishes  to  be  amused,  and  at  the  same  time  to  please  a 
child,  purchase  '  A  Flat  Iron  lor  a  Farthing:. '    We  will  answer  for  the  delight  with  which  they 
will  read  it  themselves,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  fortunate  recipient  will  also  like  it. 
The  story  is  quaint,  original,  and  altogether  rlelightftil.'"— AVuhasum. 

SIX  to  SIXTEEN :  a  Story  for  Girls.    By  Mrs.  Ewing.  Fourth 

Edition,  small  post  8vo.  with  10  Illustrations  by'Mrs.  Allingham,  5s. 
11  It  is  a  beautifully  told  story,  ftdl  of  humour  and  pathos,  and  bright. sketches  of  scenery 
and  character." — Pall  Mall  (iazettc. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  E  wing's  hook  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  year.  Every- 
thing she  writes  is  full  of  talent,  and  also  lull  of  perception  and  common  sense." 

Saturday  Hcvicw,  1875. 

Bythe  same  Author,  Illustrated. 
A  GREAT  EMERGENCY  ;  and  other  Tales.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 
THE  BROWNIES ;  and  other  Tales.    Third  Edition,  5s. 
MRS.  OVERTHE WAY'S  REMEMBRANCES.   Second  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
LOB  LIE-BY-THE-FIRE  ;  or,  the  Luck  of  Lingborough,  &c.    Second  Edition,  5s. 
JAN  OF  THE  WINDMILL  :  a  Novelette.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 


Uniform  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

MRS.   GATTY'S    WORKS.— PARABLES  from  NATURE, 

2  vols,  with  Portrait.  WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED  and  PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED.  DOMESTIC  PICTURES  and  TALES.  AUNT  JUDYS 
TALES.  Seventh  Edition.  AUNT  JUDY'S  LETTERS,  Fifth  Edition.  THE 
HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,  Second  Edition.  THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS, 
Fifth  Edition,  2s.  Gd.  THE  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY,  New  Edition. 
The  above,  in  a  neat  cloth  box,  31s.  6d. 

MRS.   O'REILLYS    BOOKS    for    LITTLE  CHILDREN, 

Illustrated  :— DAISY'S  COMPANIONS,  Third  Edition,  lfimo.  2s.  Gd.  LITTLE 
PRESCRIPTION,  and  other  Tales,  IGmo.  2s.  6d.  GILES'S  MINORITY  ;  or. 
Scenes  at  the  Red  House,  IGmo.  2s.  Gd.  DOLL  WORLD  :  or,  Plav  and 
Earnest,  IGmo.  2s.  Cd.  DEBORAH'S  DRAWER,  IGmo.  2s.  Gd.  CICELY'S 
CHOICE  :  a  Story  for  Girls,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT'S  BOOKS  for  BOYS.    Cheap  Uniform 

Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood,  after  Stanfiekl, 
Gilbert,  Dalziel,  StotharJ,  and  others,  each  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s.  Gd. 


POOR  JACK. 

MASTERMAN  READY. 

THE  PIRATE  and  THREE  CUTTERS. 


THE  PRIVATEERSMAN. 

THE  MISSION  ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

SETTLERS  in  CANADA. 


Also, 

THE  BOY'S  LOCKER;  being  a  Small  Edition  of  the  above 

Stories.   12  vols,  included  in  a  box,  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

MA.STERMAN  READY.    Cheap  Edition,  Is. 

ANDERSEN'S  "FAIRY  TALES"  and  "TALES  for  CIIIL- 

DREN."  Thes?  two  volumes  form  the  most  complete  English  edition  of 
Andersen's  Tales.  2  vols,  with  upwards  of  200  Illustrations,  handsomely 
bound,  each  6s. 

GUESSING  STORIES  ;  or,  the  Wonderful  Things  Seen  by  the 

Man  with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Eyes.  By  the  late  Archdeacon  Freeman. 
Fourth  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

FRIENDS  in  FUR  and  FEATHERS  :  True  Stories  about 

Animals.  By  Gwyxfry.n.  .Fifth  Edition,  with  8  full-page  Engravings, 
prettily  bound,  3s.  6d. 

WONDER  WORLD  :  a  Collection  of  Fairy  Tales,  Old  and 

New.  Translated  from  the  French,  German,  and  Danish.  Royal  IGmo. 
with  4  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  L.  Richtcr,  OUcar 
rictsch,  and  others,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 


LONDON : 


GEQRGE  HELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GATiDEN,  W.C. 


J^OUTLEDGE'S     CHRI  S  T  M  A  S  BOOKS. 

"  First  in  the  field,  as  usual,  arc  Messrs.  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  who,  as  caterers  for 
yonni;  i>eople,  have  no  superior  !  "—Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette. 

"  Messrs.  Georfre  Koutledpe  and  Sons  have  for  many  years  held  n  prominent  position  as  pub- 
lishers ot  books  specially  intended  for  circulation  and  use  during  the  festive  and  grateful  season 
ot  Chri>tmas  ;  and  on  no  previous  oocasion  were  their  contributions  of  this  special  chuiuetcr 
greater  or  more  excellent  than  now."— Eastern  Morning  News. 

"  Messrs.  Routledjre  and  Sons  have  produced  this  year  a  really  marvellous  quantity  of 
Chnstmits  books  of  a  good  character.  We  may  say  of  this  firm's  works  generally,  that  they 
are  very  carefully  got  up,  and  in  every  way  outwardly  and  inwardly  calculated  to  please  the 
young  people  lucky  enough  to  get  any  of  them."— Lloyd's  Weekly  London  News. 

"The  Christmas  publications  of  Messrs.  Koutledge  and  Sons  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  of 
Cither  intrinsic  excellence  or  beauty  of  outward  ornamentation."— Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

"Messrs.  Routledge  have  prepared  an  unprecedented  collection  of  good  and  tasteful  works 
that  will  form  delightful  presents  for  Christmas  and  the  new  year."— Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Messrs.  George  Routledge  and  Sons  have  always  been  among  the  foremost  and  most  careful 
producers  of  Christmas  books." — Scotsman. 

"  The  Christmas  books  published  by  Messrs.  Georpc  Routledge  and  Sons  are  highly  interest- 
ing and  attractive.  They  are  of  all  kinds,  for  grown  bovs,  girls,  and  little  children  :  and  any 
person  who  examines  the  collection  without  finding  a  suitable  present  will  be  hard  to  please." 

Inverness  Courier. 

"No  publishing  firm  has  obtained  a  higher  or  wider  reputation  for  Christmas  books,  and 
especially  those  .suited  lor  children,  than  Messrs.  Georjre  Routledge  aud  Sons.  The  high 
quality  of  their  publications  has  never  been  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  books  now- 
issued.  In  binning,  in  illustrations,  and  in  printing  they  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
volumes  of  a  similar  market  value.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  iu  selecting  Christmas  present* 
from  so  admirable  a  collection. "—-Northern  H'hiy. 

"Routledge  and  Sous,  the  well-known  publishers  of  London  and  Xew  York,  have  catered  for 
their  Christmas  customers  with  excellent  taste,  judgment,  and  attractiveness." 

Freeman's  Journal. 

"Messrs.  Routlcdcre's  budget  of  Christmas  gift  books  is  large  and  varied  is  full  of  at- 
traction and  brightness."— Xonco?tformist. 

"Of  the  Inn^  list  of  works  intended  for  the  instruction  or  amusement,  or  both,  of  the  young, 
the  publications  of  Messrs.  George  limit led^e  and  Suns  lurm  a  very  important  part.  They  are  in 
great  variety  of  size,  nature,  and  price,  are  attractively  bound,  and  often  profusely  illustrated 
with  very  tiue  woodcuts  and  other  drawings."— Leeds  Mercury. 

Routledge's  Christmas  Catalogue  will  be  sent,  post-free,  to  any  address. 
London  :  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

■ROUTLEDGE'S  ANNUALS  for  1880. 

1  *"      ROUTLEDGE'S  EVERY  BOY'S  ANNUAL.  6s. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  EVERY  GIRL'S  ANNUAL.  Gs. 
ROUTLEDGE'S  WIDEAWAKE  FOR  CHILDREN.  5s. 
ROUTLEDGE'S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  ;  THE  STAGE  DOOR.  H. 
George  Routledge  S:  Soxs,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

"ROUTLEDGE'S     HALF- GUINEA  GIFT-BOOKS. 

xt   CHILDREN  OF  THE  VILLAGE.   By  Miss  MlTFonn.    With  62  Original  Illustra- 
tions by  M.  E.  R.,  R.  Barnes,  Miriam  Kerns,  F.  Barnard,  and  others. 

SUMMER  TIME   IN  THE  COUNTRY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Wilmott.  With 
Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

SHAKESPEARE   GEMS  :    a  Series  of  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  most  Interesting 
Localities  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas.   With  45  Steel  PI  ates. 

COMMON  WAYSIDE  FLOWERS.  By  Thomas  Millek.    With  Illustrations  by  Birket 
Foster  ;  printed  in  colours  by  Evans. 

THE  EMERALD  SERIES.  9  vols,  cloth  gilt,  in  a  box. 

George  Routledge&  Soxs, Broadway, Ludgate  nill. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  NEW  7s.  6d.  GIFT-BOOKS. 
NOTABLE  VOYAGES  FROM  COLUMBUS  TO  PARRY.   By.W.  n.  G.  KINGSTON". 
Witii  manv  Illustrations. 
UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.   With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

SPINDLE  STORIES.  By  Ascott  R.  IIorE.   With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates  by 
C.  O.  Murray. 

George  Routledge  &  Soxs,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  NEW  6s.  GIFT-BOOKS. 
OTHER  STORIES.    By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Kxatchbcll-Hcgessex,  M.P. 

Illustrated  by  Ernest  Griset. 
TRUE  AS  STEEL.   By  J.  GIRARDIX.   With  100  Illustrations. 

George  Routledge  &  Soxs,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

T)  OUTLEDGE'S  NEW  5s.  GIFT-BOOKS.    THE  ROLL  OF 

■*•**    THE  DRUM.  By  R.  M.  jEnisox.  Illustrated  bv  Major  Scccombe,  R.A. 
CASPAR  THE  GAUCHO.   By  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 
SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIPWRECK. 
BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.   With  M  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  WATSOX. 
THE  SCHOOLBOY.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holme*.  With  Illustrations. 
LITTLE  ROBIN'S  PICTURE  BOOK.   Witli  300  Illustrations. 
THE  NURSERY  PICTURE  BOOK.   With  96  Pages  of  Pictures. 

George  Routledge  Si  Soxs,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

T^OUTLEDGE'S  NEW  3s.  6d.  GIFT-BOOKS. 

-L\>   MACFARLANE'S  LIFE   OF   NAPOLEON.     With  50  Illustrations  by  Horace 

Vernet. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBOKNE.   With  many  Illustrations. 
FEMALE  SOVEREIGNS.    By  Mrs.  Jamesox. 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN.    By  Mis.  JAMESOX. 

THE  HAMPDENS  :  an  Historiette.   By  Harriet  Martixeau.  With  10  Illustrations  by 

J.  E.  Millais,  R.A. 
TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
THE  OSCAR  PLETSCII  PICTURE-BOOK.   With  U8  pages  of  Pictures. 

George  Routledge  &  Soxs,  Broadway.  Ludgate  Hill. 

THE  DAY  DAWN  LIBRARY.    10  vols,  in  a  Box,  each  con- 
taining  16  Page  Pictures,  in  fancy  hoarded  covers,  5s. 
"  The  pieturc  of  a  little  boy's  face  on  the  case  containing  these  nursery  treasures  is  irrcsisti- 
blc."-Manchester  Examiner. 

'*  The  Library  altogether  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  Christmas  presents  that 
young  children  could  wish  to  have." — Bristol  Mercury. 

"The  subjects  are  most  happily  chosen.  Stories  from  English  history,  with  pleasant  na^rs  of 
natural  history,  poems,  &c.,  are  hanpilv  blended,  aud  they  are  in  such'  rich  prolusion  that  they 
will  last  till  the  year  rolls  round  again,  aud  Messrs.  Routledge  are  prepared  with,  a  fresh 
supply. "—Court  Journal. 
"  The  advent  of  such  a  library  into  a  nursery  would  be  an  event  to  be  remembered." 

Record. 

"  Nothing  can  he  conceived  much  better  than  the  Christmas  Box  Will  delight  all  to 

whom  it  is  presented."— Morning  Adccrtiscr. 

George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

4to.  fancv  cover.  Is. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  SINGING  QUADRILLE.    Music  by  Miles 
B.Foster.   With  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  E.  and  A.  Chantrey  Corbould,  printed  in 
Colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 

George  Routledge  &  Soxs,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Fancy  cover,  each  Is. 

IIEATRICAL  SCENES  and  TABLEAUX  for  CHILDREN. 

Arranged  by  J.  Keith  Angus. 
CHILDREN'S    THEATRICALS.   A  Scries  o;'  popular  Fairy  Talcs,  adapted  for  rcpre- 
M  utation  in  the  Drawing-room.    By  J.  Keith  Axoi  s. 

3.  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN.   By  Miss  Walkuu. 

4.  ACTING  PROVERBS.  OR  DRAWING-ROOM  THEATRICALS. 

5.  ACTING  CHARADES.  By  Axxe  Bowman. 

0.  NEW  CHARADES  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM.  By  the  Author  of  "A  Trap  t« 

Catch  a  Sunbeam." 
7.  HUMPTY-DUMPTY  i  and  other  Sensational  Dramas.    By  W.  R.  S.NOW. 
s!  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MAGIC.  By  Arprey  Vere. 

George  Routledge  &  Soxs,  Broadway.  Ludgate  Hill. 
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BOOKS    FOR    PRESENTS  MW  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  PUBLISHED  BY 

EDWARD     STANFORD,  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAKSTON,  &  CO. 

55   CHABING  CROSS,  LONDON,   S.W.   ♦  


Folio,  each  7s.  Gd. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE  BOOKS :  a 

Series  of  Volumes  Illustrative  of  Natural  History  ami  ot  the  Vegetable 
World,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress : 

No.  1.  LESSONS  from  the  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  AXI- 

MALS.   By  Adam  Whit::.   Tenth  Edition,  with  41  folio  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  2.  LESSONS  from  the  VEGETABLE  WORLD.    By  the 

Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Rcdclyffe."  Fifth  Edition,  with  31  Double-page 
Coloured  Plates. 

No.  3.  LESSONS  on  the  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

of  ANIMALS.   Fourth  Edition,  with  U0  Folio  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  4.  PICTURES  of  ANIMAL  and  VEGETABLE  LIFE  in 

ALL  LANDS.   Second  Edition,  with  4S  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  5.  PICTORIAL  LESSONS  on  FORM,  COMPARISON, 

and  NU1IBEK.   Seventh  Edition,  with  30  Folio  Coloured  Plates. 
*'  These  volume:!  ore  anions  the  most  Instructive  picture  books  we  have  seen,  and  we  know  of 
none  better  calculated  to  excite  and  grouty  the  apjietite  of  the  young  for  the  knowledge  of 
uature." — Times. 

Uniform  in  size  and  price,  fcp.  folio,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  Containing  17  Coloured  Maps,  each  17  inches  by  14. 
"  This  new  atlas  cannot  fail  to  become  a  popular  one.  It  is  evidently  designed  with  a  view 
to  making  it  not  so  much  a  work  ot  'reference  us  nn  aid  to  the  teacher.  The  individual  maps, 
of  which  there  are  seventeen,  are  beautifully  bold  in  outline,  are  not  crowded  with  a  host  of 
unnecessary  names,  and  are  so  clear  and  distinct  that  no  difficulty  whatever  will  be  experienced 
in  deciphering  any  single  name.  All  the  maps  are  brought  down  to  the  present  date,  Western 
Europe  and  Booth  Africa  especially  receiving  that  careful  attention  at  the  hunds  of  the  com- 
piler for  which  the  tirm  of  Stanford  is  so  well  known." — Schoolmaster. 

THE    FAIRY-LAND   of    SCIENCE.  By 

Arabella  B.  Buckley.  Authoress  of  "  A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science,*' 
w  Botanical  Tables  for  tlie  Use  of  Junior  Students,"  &c.   Sixth  Thousand, 
crown  Svo.  with  74  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
"Altogether,  with  its  attractive  illustrations  and  brightly  written  pages,  it  is  one  of  the  plea- 
tantest  volumes  for  intelligent  boys  and  girls  that  hns  been  produced  this  season.    But,  indeed, 
-a  book  so  instructive  and  entertaining  deserve?  a  welcome  at  all  seasons,  and  is  likely  to  secure 
a  permanent  reputation."— Vail  Mall  Gazette. 

STUDIES   in   ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  John"  Dkxxis,  Editor  of  t;  English  Sonnets  :  a  Selection  from  1547,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Contests  :  Pope — Defoe— rrior— Steele— The  Wartons— John  Wesley — 
Southey — English  Lyrical  Poetry— English  Rural  Poetry — the  English  Sonnet . 
**  We  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  it  an  excellent  book.   It  displays  sound 
judgment,  both  moral  and  aesthetic,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 
These  subjects  are  interesting,  and  arc  of  the  kind  with  which  people  who  would  keep  abreast 
of  the  literary  table-talk  of  the  day  ought  to  be  familiar. "Special Or. 

ADVENTURES  in  the  AIR  ;  being  Memor- 

able  Experiences  of  Great  Aeronauts.    From  the  French  of  De  Foxvielle. 
Edited  and  Translated  by  J.  S.  Keltie.   Crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  cloth,  Gs. 
"  Will  be  doubtless  read  with  delight  by  many  a  hoy,  while  readers  or'  more  advanced  years 
will  find  it  full  of  instruction  and  recreation,  the  style  being  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  the  subject 
matter  is  solidly  entertaining."—  London  Quarterly  Heciew. 

THE  HEROES  of  YOUNG  AMERICA.  By 

Ascott  R.  Hope,  Author  of  "  A  Book  about  Boys,"  "A  Book  about  Domi- 
nies," &c.   With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Gs. 
"  Every  page  of  the  book  relates  some  marvellous  incident,  and  boy-reader3  will  accept  the 
volume  as  a  rare  and  valuable  addition  to  their  store  of  knowledge.    It  is  cupitully  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  good  engravings  as  exciting  as  the  text."— J  rt  Journal. 

AN  ATLAS  of  ANATOMY  ;  or,  Pictures  of 

the  Hnman  Body.    In  24  Quarto  Coloured  Plates,  comprising  100  separate 
Figures.   With  "Descriptive  Letterpress  by  Mrs.  Fknwick  Miller,  Member 
of  the  London  School  Board  ;  A  uthor  of  the  Physiological  Sections  of  *•  Simple 
Lessons  for  Home  Use,"  &c.   Fcp.  folio,  12s.  6d. 
•*  Children,  with  their  keen  interest  in  the  facts  of  Nature,  and  with  their  fresh,  undis- 
tracted  minds  full  of  cariosity  about  what  is  around  them,  arc  almost  always  found  to  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  wonderful  structure  and  functions  o(  their  own  bodies.    Thus,  this 
volume  would  generally  be  found  an  acceptable  gift  to  an  intelligent  youth  ot  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  would  afford  'him  useful  instruction  for  his  adult  lite."—  Extract  from  I'rejace. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  NATURAL 

SCIENCE,  and  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  Present  Day.   For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Arabella 
B.  Buckley,  Aiithore.-s  of  M  Botanical  Tables  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Students," 
etc.   Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  77  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 
**  In  the  present  edition  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  many  important  omissions,  especially 
as  regards  Sound,  which  had  been  before  entirely  neglected,  and  to  which  a  new  chapter 
(XXX.)  is  now  devoted.    I  have  also  added  some  new  matter  in  the  :wth  chapter,  upon  the 
Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Lastly,  besides  many  minor  additions.  I  have  given,  in  a 
new,  concluding  chapter,  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  latest  advances  in  science." 

Extract  from  Preface. 


BRETON  FOLK  :  an  Artistic  Tour  in  Brittany. 

By  Henry  Blackburn.  Author  of  "Artists  and  Arabs,"  "Normandy  Pic- 
turesque," &c.  Imperial  8vo.  with  171  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  21s.  The  Illustrations,  171  in  number,  are  drawn  by 
the  artist  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot,  and,  apart  from  their  artistic 
qualities,  have  the  curious  merit  of  truth.  They  have  been  engraved  with  the 
utmost  care  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper. 
"  A  delightful  hook."— Dnihi  Xeirs. 

The  7V/m  >  s;iys :  "  And  wonderful  illustrations  they  are  Tn  set  aside  the  rare  nrtistle 

merit  of  his  work,  in  humour,  in  the  faculty  of  selection,  in  ease  without  carelessness,  in  finish, 
without  lahoriousncss,  it  is  long  since  so  consummate  a  master  has  appeared  in  this  particular 
ricld  of  art." 

UP  and  DOWN  ;  or,  Fifty  Years'  Experiences 

in  Australia,  California,  New  Zealand.  India,  China,  and  the  South  Pacific. 
Being  the  Life  History  of  Captain  W.  J.  Barry.  Written  by  Himself. 
Crown  Svo.  with  several  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  8s.  Cd.  [Ready. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN   ABROAD:  Branches 

from  the  Main  Routes  Round  the  World.  Comprising  the  Author's  Route 
through  Japan,  China,  Cochin-China,  Malasia,  Sunda,  Java,  Torres  Straits, 
Northern  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
By  James  Hingstox  ("  J.  H."  of  the  "  Melbourne  Argus  ").  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 
with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  including  a  Frontis- 
piece, representing  the  famous  Boer  Buddha  Temple,  Java,  14s. 

CHRIST  in  SONG.    By  Philip  Schaff,D.D. 

An  entirely  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extia, 
gilt  edges,  (is.  [Now  ready. 

THE  MUNSTER  CIRCUIT:  Tales,  Trials, 

and  Traditions.  By  J.R.  O'Flaxagax,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "The 
Irish  Bar,"  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Ireland,"  &c.  1  vol.  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Cd. 

"  Tales~of  war  for  lordly  knight. 
Tales  of  love  for  lady  bright, 
Trials  of  witch  to  piease  the  heir, 
Trials  of  blood  the  maids  to  scare." ) 

Now  ready,  complete  in  itself, 

VOL.  IV.  of  MEN  of  MARK.  Thirty-six 

Cabinet  Photographs  (by  Lock  &  Whitfield)  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the 
Day,  specially  taken  for  this  Work.  With  Biographies.  4to.  handsome  cloth, 
gilt  cover,  gilt  edges,  25s.  This  Volume  includes  Portraits  from  Life  of 
the  CROWN  PRINCE  of  GERMAN Y— DEAN  STANLEY— W.  P.  FRITH, 
R.A.— H.  M.  STANLEY— T.  D.  HUXLEY— BIRKET  FOSTER,  &c. 
"  The  features  of  all  manner  of  men  are  here  depicted — statesmen,  lawyers,  soldiers  :  men 

famous  in  the  Church,  in  science,  in  art.  and  in  literature  ;  and  certainly  the  photographs  are 

very  fine  specimens  of  their  art." — Times. 

THE  PICTURE  GALLERY  for  1879.  Con- 

taining  24  large  Permanent  Photographs  after  Pictures  by  J.  L.  Gerome,  F. 
H.  Kaemmerer,  Raffaelle  Sorbi.  E.  A.  Hublin,  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A. ;  H.  R. 
Robertson,  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. ;  J.  J.  Hill,  John  Faed,  R.S.A.  :  J.  C.  Dollmau, 
E.  Hayes.  R.H.A. ;  A.  L.  Merritt,  F.  Tayler,  G.  E.  O'Neili,  G.  F.  Terrell,  E. 
Sherard- Kennedy,  Colin  Hunter,  F.  E.  Cox,  H.  Woods.  C.  Lutycns,  W.  A, 
Bouguereau,  E.  Fej'en,  E.  Zamaco'is,  J.  Caraud.   Folio,  cloth  extra,  31s.  Gd. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN   GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

E.    OPPERT.— A    FORBIDDEN    LAND  : 

Voyages  to  the  Corea.  1  vol.  demy  Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Maps,  cloth  extra. 

MADAME  DE  RfiMUSAT,  MEMOIRS  of : 

1802-1SOS.  By  her  Grandson,  M.  Paul  de  Remus.vt,  Senator.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  CASHEL  Hoey  and  Mr.  Jonx  Lillie.  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth  extra. 
Vol.  I.  shortly. 

THE  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  HENRY 

THOMAS  BUCKLE.  By  Alfred  Hexry  Hutu.  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with 
Portrait. 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

LOWS  HANDBOOK  to   the  CHARITIES 

of  LONDON  for  18S0.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Charles  Mackesox, 
F.S.S.,  Editor  of  the  "  Guide  to  the  Churches  of  London,"  &c.  Entirely  New 
Edition,  Is.  [Sow  ready. 

THE     HISTORY      of     IRELAND.  By 

Staxdish  O'Grady.   Vol.  II.  -r>s.  will  be  published  before  Christmas. 

It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Ultouiau  Cycle,  containing  the  history  of  tho 
Red  Branch  Knights,  and  concludes  with  the  death  of  Cuculain,  the  great 
Ulster  hero.  Of  this  personage  the  Spectator,  reviewing  the  first  volume, 
writes : — "  There  is  not  in  history  or  legend  a  character  so  striking." 

HOW   to    GET    STRONG    and    HOW  to 

STAY  SO  :  a  Manual  of  Rational  Physical  Exercise.  By  William  Elaikik. 
Small  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  5s.  [A'ow  ready. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  and  HOUSEHOLD 

SCIENCE  (Standard  V.  of  the  \Vhit«lnnds  Series  of  Standard  Reading  Books 
for  Girls).  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Fauxthorpe,  M.A..  Principal  of  Whitelands 
Training  College.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, K.G.  Post  Svo.  cloth.  2s.  Cd. 
'•  It  would  be  a  useful  book  to  add  to  village  lending  libraries,  or  to  give  as  prizes  in  Sunday- 
schools,  or  as  presents  to  young  s. r.  ant .*<i turday  Review. 

SIMPLE    LESSONS.     Chiefly  intended  for 

Home  Use  and  Elementary  School?.  By  Mrs.  Fbswick  Miller,  G.  PniLLiPs 
Beva-V,  F.G.S_  Dr.  Manx,  F.R.G.S..  J.  C.  Buckjiaster,  B.A.,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Clarke.  J.  J.  Pope.  R.  A.  PHOCTOB.  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  M.A.,  Rev.  G. 
Hexslow,  F.L.S.,  Rev.  T.  E.  Crallax,  M.A.   12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Contests:  Our  Bodily  Life— How  and  Why  we  Breathe— Food— Drink — 
Cookery— Plain  Needlework— Clothing— Air  and  Ventilation— The  Sicknesses 
that  Spread— Weather— Astronomy— Birds — Flowers— Money. 

"  We  can  imagine  no  better  present  for  the  wife  of  an  artisan."— Academy. 


LONDON":  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


NEW 


NOVELS. 

% 


J.  Hain  Fris- 
the 


OUR  SQUARE  CIRCLE. 

well.  3  vols. 

MRS.    LANCASTER'S    RIVAL.  By 

Author  of  "  A  French  Hcires3  in  her  own  Chateau."   3  vols. 

The  new  addition  to  Low's  Standard  Gs.  Novels  i3 

EREMA  ;  or,  My  Father's  Sin.     By  R.  D. 

BLACK.MORE. 

NISID  A  ;  or,  Two  Winters  in  Madeira.  By 

[Ato  ready. 


,  or, 

Edgar  -Crane.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Cs. 


LONDON : 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON.  SKA  RLE,  &  RIVINGTON, 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


DEDICATED,  BY  EXPRESS  PERMISSION,  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

TENNYSON'S  SONGS. 

Set  to  Music  by  various  Composers. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  CUSIXS. 
Cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  21s. ;  half  morocco,  25s. 

"  Mr.  Cusins,  the  editor  of  the  collection,  has  called  to  his  aid  no  less  than  thirty-six  com- 
posers, English  and  foreign,  including  some  of  the  most  renowned  musicians  now  living  

Every  one  has  been  intent  upon  doimr  his  hest  towards  the  general  success."—  Time*. 

"This  sumptuous  volume  contains  forty-rive  songs  by  the  Poet- Laureate,  the  Bettings  of 

thirty-five  being  new,  and  composed  expressly  for  the  work  The  songs  are  worthy  of  the 

distinguished  names  of  the  musicians  The  hook  is  a  handsome  quarto,  and  a  more  suit- 
able Christmas  present  for  persons  of  musical  proclivities  could  not  be  desired." — tcademj/. 

"An  important  and  eminently  seasonable  production  The  list  of  contributors  comprises 

some  of  the  most  celebrated  English  and  foreign  musicians  This  tastefully  bound  volume 

cannot  be  too  strongly  commended  to  lovers  of  artistic  song."— Fall  Mall  Gazette. 


TENNYSON'S  "IN  MEMORIAM."  A  New 

Edition,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  a  miniature  Portrait  in 
eau  forte  by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron,  bound  in 
limp  parchment,  antique,  6s. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 

THE    CRAYFISH:   an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Zoology.  By  T.  II .  Huxley,  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  with  82  lustra- 
tions, cloth,  5s. 

*,*  An  edition  of  250  copies,  a'l  of  which  are  numbered  and  signed,  has 
been  prepared  on  large  paper,  and  will  be  issued  immediately.  These  contain 
the  first  impressions  of  the  wood  engravings  caretully  printed  by  hand-press, 
price  15s. 

Vol.  XXVIII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 


SISTER  DORA  :  a  Biography.   By  Margaret 

Lonsdale.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  and 
1  Illustration,  cloth,  6s. 


THE  MASTERS  of  GENRE  PAINTING. 

By  Frederick  Wedmore.  Large  crown  Svo.  with  1C  Illustrations,  cloth, 
price  7s.  Gd. 

"There  is  much  in  this  hook  that  deserves  praise  The  reading  can  give  nothing  but 

pleasure  to  the  rapidly-widening,  circle  of  those  who  are  interested  in  art  and  artists.'* 

Academy, 

NEW  WORK  3Y  COUNT  MOLTKE. 

NOTES  of  TRAVEL;  being  Extracts  from 

the  Journals  of  Count  Holtke.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


THE  GREAT  FROZEN  SEA:  a  Personal 

Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition  of 
1875-76.  By  Captain  Albert  Hastings  Markham,  R.N.,  late  Commander 
of  the  Alert.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  6  Full-page  Illus- 
trations, 2  Maps,  and  27  smaller  Woodcuts,  clothes. 


TRAVELS    with  a   DONKEY    in  the 

CEVENNES.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  An  Inland  Voyage," 
&c.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane,  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Stevenson's  writing  is  as  elegant  as  ever,  hut  it  Is  more  natural,  and  the  phrases  of 
humour  and  the  parentheses  of  fine  reflection  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  narrative. 

 It  is  remarkable  that  on  so  slight  a  thread  so  muuy  jewels  of  thought  and  fancy  can 

be  hung."r-&rtur<2a{/  Review. 


JESUS  of  NAZARETH.    Embracing  a  brief 

Sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the  time  of  His  Birth.  By  Edward  Clodd, 
Author  of  "  The  Childhood  of  Religions,"  ic.   Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

SERMONS  to  NAVAL  CADETS.  Preached 

on  board  the  Britannia.    Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


SONNETS  and  SONGS.   By  Emily  Pfeiffeu. 

New  Edition,  lCmo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

[N?xt  week. 

"  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  sonnets  are,  to  our  mind,  among  the  finest  in  the  language."— Spectator. 


SIR    H.    TAYLOR'S    WORKS,  Complete. 

Author's  Edition,  5  vols.,  Vols.  I.  to  III.  containing  the  Poetical  Works; 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  the  Prose  Works.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  each  6s. 
"  This  handsome  and  convenient  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor  cannot  fail  to  he 
welcome,  not  only  to  his  staunch  admirers  of  other  days,  who  are  indebted  to  him  Ihr  so  much 
intellectual  enjoyment,  but  also  to  a  widely  increased  circle  of  readers  of  the  new  generation, 
too  young  to  have  known  them  on  their  first  appearance." — Saturday  Review. 


THE    RETURN    of   the    NATIVE.  By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "  Far  from  the  lladding  Crowd,"  "  A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes,"  &c.   New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 


OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES.  Translated  from 

the  Gaelic  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  M.B.I.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE 

AGES.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  GEORGE  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  Bart.,  and  EUSTACE  HlNTON 
Jokes.  Second  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  Cs. 


TALES  from  ARIOSTO.   Retold  for  Children. 

By  a  Lady.   Small  crown  Svo.  with  3  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


GIFT-BOOKS 

FOR 

CHRISTMAS  AND  THE   NEW  YEAR. 


THE   YOUNG  BUGLERS:  a  Tale  of  the 

Peninsular  War.  By  G.  A.  Henty,  Author  of  "  Out  on  the  Pampas," 
&c.  Large  crown  Svo.  with  8  full-page  Pictures  by  J.  Proctor,  and 
numerous  Plans  of  Battles,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  7s.  Gd. 

"  The  rollicking  story  which  Mr.  Henty  has  woven  round  his  historical  details  is 
just,  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  attract  the  attention  of  a  vigorous-minded 
J  onth." — Standard. 

"  An  extremely  valuable  and  accurate  history  of  the  great  Duke's  Spanish  Cam- 
paign, and  it  is  told  by  llr.  Henty  with  a  lucidity  and  simplicity  which  are  beyond 
praise." —  World. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  YOUNG  FRANC-TIREURS,  and  their  Adventures  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.    Illustrated,  cloth,  os.;  gilt  edges,  os.  Cd. 

OUT  on  the  PAMPAS  ;  or,  the  Young  Settlers.  Illustrated 
cloth,  5s.  ;  gilt  edges,  5s.  b'd. 


CORNERTOWN  CHRONICLES:  New 

Legends  of  Old  Lore,  Written  for  the  Young.  By  Kathleen  Knox, 
Author  of  "  Queen  Dora,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  fully  Illustrated  by  H.  J. 
Dakin,  4s.  Cd. ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 

"A  capital  volume  of  quite  new  fairy  tales." — Morning  Post. 

"  Very  charmingly  written." — Art  Journal. 

By  the  same  Author. 

QUEEN  DORA  :  the  Life  and  Lessons  of  a  Little  Girl.  With 
10  Illustrations  by  Miss  C.  Paterson,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

FAIRY  GIFTS  ;  or,  a  Wallet  of  Wonders.    Illustrated  by  Miss 

Kate  Greenaway,  cloth,  2s.  Cd. 


THE    ROYAL    UMBRELLA.     By  Major 

A.  F.  P.  Harcourt,  Author  of  "  The  Shakespeare  Argosy,"  &c 
Small  crown  8vo.  with  4  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Linley  Sambourne, 
•    cloth  elegant,  4s.  Gd. 

"Really  a  very  graceful  piece  of  fairy-story  writing." — Daily  Xews. 


THE  SECRET  of  WREXFORD ;  or,  Stella 

Desmond's  Search.    By  Esther  Carr.    Illustrated,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

By  the  same  Author. 
MADELON  :  a  Dutch  Story.    With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


A  WAYSIDE    POSY  :   Gathered  for  Girls. 

By  F.  Lablanche,  Author  of  "  Starlight  Stories,"  &c.    With  15 
Illustrations  by  A.  H.  Collixs,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
"  Will  be  promoted  to  the  shelf  of  honour  in  the  girls'  bookcase."— Athenawm, 


BUNCHY;   or,  the  Children  of  Scarsbrook 

Farm.  By  Miss  E.  C.  Phillips,  Author  of  "  The  Orphans,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Johnson,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

"  Another  capital  story  for  children." — Academy. 


WORKMAN  and  SOLDIER  :  a  Tale  of  Paris 

Life  during  the  Siege  and  the  Rule  of  the  Commune.  By  James  F. 
Cobb,  Author  of  "  Watchers  on  the  Long-ships,"  &c.  Crown  Svo. 
with  Illustrations  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Harry  Furniss,  5s.  ;  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

"  He  has  written  a  history  and  a  romance,  and  has  done  both  not  only  with  skill, 
but  with  truthful  effect." — Nonconformist. 
"  An  admirable  story  of  Taris  life."— .AVi/!  Bull. 


ON  the  LEADS ;  or.  What  the  Planets  Saw. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Strange  Butson.  In  an 
original  cloth  cover,  2s.  Gd.  [Just  ready. 


THE  BOY'S  OWN  TOY  MAKER :  a  Prac- 

tical  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Useful  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours. 

By  E.  Landells.  Sixteenth  Thousand,  with  200  Illustrations,  cloth, 
price  2s.  Gd. 


y.B.  Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN, 
WEST  CORNER  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON. 
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MESSRS.  W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
NEW  SEBIES. 

TALES  FROM  " BLACKWOOD." 

FORMING  AN  ELEGANT  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
Handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  30s. 
•»*  Also  to  be  had  in  various  styles  of  leather  binding. 


LIFE  in  a  GERMAN   VILLAGE.    By  the 

Honourable  Mrs.  Henhy  Weyland  Chktwynd,  Author  of  "  Neighbours  and 
Friends,"  '•  Janie,"  "  Mdlle.  d'Estanville,"  A:c.   Crown  Svo.  7s.  (id. 

[T/tis  day. 

A   MANUAL  of  PALAEONTOLOGY.  For 

the  Use  of  Students.  With  a  General  Introduct:on  on  the  Principles  of 
Pnlseomologv.  By  H.  Ali.kyxi:  NICHOLSON,  M.D.,  D.Sc..  F.R.S.E.,  Sus.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  th3  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Second  Edition, 
revised  throughout  and  greatly  enlarged,  2  vols.  Svo.  illustrated  with  722 
Engravings,  12s. 

THE   ROMAN  BREVIARY  :  Reformed  by 

Order  of  the  Holy  Oecumenical  Council  of  Trent :  Published  by  Order  of 
Pore  St.  Pins  V. :  and  Revised  by  Ci.EME.vr  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII. ; 
together  with  the  Offices  since  granted.  Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English 
by  Jniix.  Marquess  of  Bote,  K.T.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  edges 
uncut,  lis. 

DOUBLES  and   QUITS.    By  Lieut. -Colonel 

L.  W.  M.  Lockhaut,  Author  of  "  Mine  is  Thine,"  "Fair  to  See,"  &c.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  12  Illustrations,  Gs.  [This  day. 

MINE  IS  THIXE:  a  Novel.    By  the  same 

Author.   Sixth  Edition]  crown  Svo.  6s. 

FAIR    TO    SEE.     Bv  the  same  Author. 

Sixth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Os. 

ANCIENT   CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH 

READERS.  Edited  by  W.  Lucas  Coluns.  M.A.  Complete  in  2S  vols, 
tastefully  bound  in  U,  with  vellum  or  leather  back,  £3  IDs. 

COUSINS.     By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 

"Mr.  Smith:  a  Tar:  of  his  Life/'  " Pauline,"  &c.  Third  Edition,  1  vol. 
crown  Svo.  6s.  [  ThU  dap. 

"  4  Cousin* '  ii  a  charming  story.   It  reads  like  the  conception  of  a  young  fresh  mind  full  of 

brightneM  tnd  originality,  and  dc-erves  a  most  hearty  welcome  .'The  writing  ull  through 

i*  odin]rab!e.  nervous,  clever,  nnd  full  of  sparkling  jrood-humour.   It  Ifl  long  since  we  have 
rend  n  hook  which  wc  can  so  cordiully  recommend  to  our  readers."—  Vanity  Fair. 
"  .Mr*.  We  1  ford's  '  Cousins'  are  very  natural,  original,  and  charming."— Guardian. 
**  Is  characterized  by  great  skill  and  greater  delicacy." — Times. 

LAYS   of  the  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS; 

and  other  Poems.  By  W.  Edmoxstouxe  Aytoux,  D.C.L.  Small  4to.  with 
]  Htm  rations  by  sir  J.  Noel  Paton,  engraved  by  eminent  artists,  elegant  cloth 
binding,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

Another.  Edition,  being  the  Twenty-sixth,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
price  7s.  tid. 

THE  BOOK  of  BALLADS.    Edited  by  Bon 

Gaultieh.  Thirteenth  Edition,  post  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill,  richly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  6d. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

By  Geobge  Euot.   Fourth  Edition,  post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

WORKS  of  GEORGE  ELIOT.  Cabinet 

Edition,  in  19  vols.  The  only  uniform  Edition.  Printed  from  a  new  and 
legible  type,  in  a  convenient  and  handsome  form,  £4  los. 

NOVELS    of  GEORGE    ELIOT,  each 

in  1  vol. 

Adam  Bede.  3s.  6d.  —  TnE.  Mit.i.  ox  tfie  Fr.oss.  3s.  6d.  —  Sir.AS  Mar- 
ker. 2s.  Cd.— Scents  op  Clerical  Life.  3s.— Felix  Holt.  3s.  6d.— Romola. 
Bs.  6J.— Midulemaiicii.   7s.  (id.— Daniel  DEnoNDA.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  LIFE  of  SIR  JAMES  BROOKE, 

RAJAH  of  SARAWAK.    From  hi*  Per>onil  Papers  nnd  Correspondence. 
By  Si*i:nceu  St.  J«  ns\  F.R.G.S.,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Rajah,  now  H.M. 
Minister  Resident  :o  the  Republic  of  Bern,  nnd  Anthor  of  "Life  in  the 
Forests  of  the  Far  East."   Post  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  a  Map,  12s.  6d. 
**  An  interesting  life  of  a  most  remarkable  man."_77/7i#\«. 

"  The  hook  has  about  it  a  strange  fascination— to  bct'In  reading  it  mcan3  it  must  be  finished 
at  a  atony.  — haihi  7V  fegrapk. 

"  The  interest  of  the  book  is  great.  There  ore  few  Englishmen  of  middle  age  whose  attention, 
i-vni|)rtlirt;«:  or  otherwise,  hea  not  been  drawn  toward*  a  career  so  unique  in  the  history  of  our 
times,  ai.d  who  will  not  care  to  hear  more  on  the  snl  ject  from  so  competent  an  authority." 

"The  book  abound*  whh  amiplng  stories,  irraphic  descriptions  of  stirring  scenes,  and  histo- 
rical inionnatiou,  and  is  fascinating  throughout."—  ■<>/■:■  ,t  <  Jteview. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON*. 


NEW  SERIES. 

TALES  from  "BLACKWOOD."    No.  XXI. 

is  published  this  day,  price  Is.  containins  : 

THE  HAUNTED  EXGIIEXIO. 
MII.I.Y  S  FIRST  LOVE. 
MRS.  BEAUCIIAMP'S  VENGEANCE, 
A  FAMILY  FEUD. 
THE  DISAPPOINT IXG  BOY. 
Subscribers  wishing  to  complete  their  Sets  enn  now  be  supplied  with 
the  remaining  numbers  of  the  Series. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Si  SON'S,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


ADAM  AND  EVE, 

THE  NEW   SERIAL  TO  BE  COMMENCED  IN  THE  JANUARY 

NUMBER  OP 

"TEMPLE  BAR," 

Which  will  be  ready  on  Monday,  December  22,  price  Is. 


THE  REBEL   OF   THE  FAMILY, 

By  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON, 

THE  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  TO  BE  COMMENCED  IN  THE  JANUARY 
NUMBER  OF 

"TEMPLE  BAR," 

Price  Is. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 


NEW  WORKS. 


On  Monday,  December  22,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE   BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCXXX.  for  JANUARY  18S0. 
Contexts : 
2Teio  Serial. 

1.  ADAM  AND  EVE.  By  the  Author  of  "  Dorothy  Fox."  Chapters  1-3. 

2.  PERCIVAL  STOCKDALE. 

3.  ST.  SILVESTRE'S  LUCK. 

4.  THE  STORY  OF  AN  EPICURE. 

5.  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY. 

6.  THREE  ANGELS. 

7.  CELIA — AN  IDYLL. 

8.  T1LEOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

Aeit*  Serial. 

!>.  THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  Mrs.  E. Lynx  Linton.  Chapters  1-3. 


BY  H.H.  PRINCE  METTERNICH. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  PRINCE 

METTERNICH.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Prince  Mhtterxich.  Translated  by 
Robixa  Napier.   2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimiles,  36s. 

[Immediately. 

BY  H.M.  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA. 

JOURNAL  KEPT  during  a  SECOND  TOUR 

in  EUROPE.  By  the  Shah  or  Persia.  Rendered  into  English  by 
General  Schindler  and  Baron  Louts  de  Norman.   Demy  Svo.  12s. 

PRECIOUS    STONES;    their    History  and 

Mystery.  By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE    HISTORY   of  the  HONOURABLE 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY  of  LONDON.  By  Captain  G.  A.  Raikes,  3rd  West 
York  Light  Infantry  Militia  ;  Instructor  of  Musketry,  Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
Author  of  the  "  Historical  Records  of  the  Fust  Regiment  of  Militia,"  &c. 
The  Second  Volume,  demy  Svo.  with  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits. 

[Just  ready. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

MISS    MONTGOMERY'S  "SEAFORTH." 

By  the  Author  of  "  Misunderstood,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  fis. 
"In  the  marvellous  world  of  the  pathetic  conceptions  of  Dickens  there  is  nothing  more 
exquisitely  touching  than  the  loving,  love-seeking,  unloved  child,  Florence  Dombey.  We  pay 
Miss  Montgomery  the  highest  compliment  within  our  reach  when  we  say  that  in  '  Seaforth'  * 
she  frequently  suggests  comparison  with  what  is  at  least  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest 
master  of  tenderness  and  humour  which  nineteenth-century  fiction  hits  known.     1  Seaforth  '  is 

a  novel  full  of  beauty,  feeling,  and  interest  There  is  plenty  in  the  bonk  that  abuuduntly 

relieves  the  intense  sadness  of  Joan's  childhood,  and  the  novel  ends  happily. "—World, . 

NEW   EDITIONS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  EDINBURGH   EDITION  OF 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  An  entirely 

New  Edition  in  large  type,  crown  Svo.  with  32  Illustrations  by  Cruikshan'k, 
Tenniel,  Leech,  and  Du  Maurier,  specially  re-engraved  for  this  Edition  by 
Gecrge  Pearson,  G.;. 

THE  TAPPINGTON  EDITION.  Crown8vo.8s.6d. 

THE  VICTORIA  EDITION.   Fcp.  Svo.  red  edges,  2s. 

MISS    BROUGHTON'S  ''TWILIGHT 

STORIES  "  (a  New  Edition  of  "  Tales  for  Christmas  Eve  ").   Cloth,  2s.  6c}. 
Forming  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  "  IJentley's  Empire  Library." 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  FIRST  VIOLIN." 

PROBATION.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  First . 

Violin."   3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  NELLIE'S  MEMORIES." 

HERIOT'S  CHOICE.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Wooed  and  Married,"  &c.   3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

BY  ANNA  H.  DRURY. 

CALLED  to  the  RESCUE.  By  Anna  H.  Drury, 

Author  of  "  Misrepresentation,"  "  Furnished  Apartments,"  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  cc  SOX,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

rCBLISHEnS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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HANDSOME  PRESENTS. 


CHARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

THE  POCKET  VOLUME  EDITION'.   30  vols,  small  fcp.  Svo.  45s. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Complete  ill  30  vols,  demy  Svo.  £15. 

THE  " CHARLES  DICKENS"  EDITION.  21  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  £3  Os.  (id. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION.  22  vols,  with  about  900  Illustrations,  cloth,  £3  lis.  Gd. ; 
paper  covers,  £2  15s. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE'S  WORKS. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.   Handsomely  printed,  31  vols,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  £15. 
CHEAP  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION.   23  vols,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  £7  5s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION.   37  vols,  small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  each  vol.  2s. 


THE   CARLYLE  BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 

Prepared  by  permission  of  Mr.  Thomas  Oarlyle.  Small  crown  Svo.  3s. 


THE    CHRONICLES  of  BARSETSHIRE. 

Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  have  just  issued,  uuder  the  above  title,  the 
following  Novels  by  Mr.  Anthony  Tkollope  : 

THE  WARDEN  and  BARCHESTER  TOWERS.    2  vols. 

DR.  THORNE.    1  vol. 

ERAMLEY  PARSONAGE.    1  vol. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINGTON.    2  vols. 

THE  LAST  CHRONICLES  of  BARSET.    2  vols. 

Large  crown  Svo.  handsomely  printed,  with  a  Frontispiece,  each  vol.  Gs. 

FARMING  for  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

By  Akthur  Roland.  Edited  by  William  Ablett.  3  vols,  large  crown  Svo. 
each  5s. 

Vol.    I. — DAIRY  FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  &c. 
Vol.  II.— POULTRY-KEEPING. 

Vol.  III. — TREE-PLANTING,  FOR  ORNAMENTATION  OR  PROFIT. 
Suitable  to  every  Soil  and  Situation. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for 

COOKERY.  Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery  ;  forming  the  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  School.  With  a  List  of  Utensils  nece?sai-y,  and  Lessons  on 
Cleaning  Utensils.  Compiled  by  "  R.  0.  C."  Fourth  Thousand,  large  crown 
8vo.  8s. 

TWELVE  HEADS  after  HOLBEIN.  Selected 

from  Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor.  Reproduced  in  Auto- 
type, in  portfolio,  36s. 

THE  IMITATION  of  CHRIST.   By  Thomas 

a  Kempis.   Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition,  demy  Svo.  lGs. 

THE   HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  1830 

to  the  Resignation  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Nassau 
Molesworth,  M.A.  Carefully  revised,  and  carried  up  to  March,  1S74. 
3  vols,  crown  Svo.  ISs. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.  By  Edwin 

W.  Streeter,  F.R.G.S.    Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  ISs. ;  calf,  27s. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE. 

AESTHETICS.   By  Eugene  Veron.  Large 

crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

PHILOSOPHY,  HISTORICAL  and  CRITI- 

CAL.   By  AxDRii  Lepkvre.   Large  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

BIOLOGY.    By  Dr.  Charles  Letourneau. 

Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  Gs. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Paul  Topinhard. 

With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul  Broca.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  7s.  Gd. 

THE  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.    By  Abel 

Hovelacque.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 


'  Good  words  are  worth  much  and  cost  little." — Herbert. 

GOOD  WORDS. 

Edited  by  DONALD  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains. 


MR.  HARDY'S  NEW  STORY. 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Collier. 

THE    TRUMPET  MAJOR. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY, 

Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  &c. 
Beginning  in  January  and  continued  throughout  the  year. 


MISS  INGELOW'S  NEW  STORY. 

With  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hennessy. 

SARAH    DE  BERENGER. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Author  of  "Off  the  Skelligs,"  "Poems,"  &c. 
Beginning  in  January  and  continued  throughout  the  year. 

REMINISCENCES    of    MEN     I  HAYE 

KNOWN.   By  James  Anthoxy  Froude,  M.A. 

THE  ROAD  to  the  POLE:  a  Voyage  past 

Nova  Zembla  in  a  40-ton  Yaoht.   By  Captain  A.  H.  Markham,  R.N. 

WITH  GOD  in  the  WORLD:  a  Series  of 

Papers.   By  A.  W.  Thorold,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of.  Rochester. 

HEALTH  at  HOME  :  a  Series  of  Papers.  By 

B.W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

THE  PERMANENT  SPIRITUAL  TEACH- 

ING  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A. 

STUDIES  of  OLD  TESTAMENT  HEROES. 

By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 

CHEAP  FOOD,  and  HOW  to  GET  IT.  By 

J.  Milker  Fothergill,  M.D. 


SHORT   STORIES.  By 


Lady  YERNEY, 
Mrs.  COMYNS  CARR, 


Lieut. -Colonel  LOCKHART,  and 
ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


SOCIAL   ESSAYS,   LECTURES,  &c.  By 


Mrs.  OLIPHANT, 
SARAH  TYTLER, 
The  AUTHOR  of  "  JOHN 
HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN,' 


Professor  NICHOL, 
Principal  SHAIRP, 
H.  R.  HAWEIS, 
and  Others. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   PAPERS.  By 


Dean  STANLEY, 
MARCUS  DODS.  D.D., 
W.  FRASER  RAE, 


ALEX".  H.  JAPP.  LL.D., 
J.  ALLANSON  PICTON,  and 
Professor  ROBERTSON. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY,  W. 


NATURAL   HISTORY,   &c.     By  Professor 

J.  G.  M'KENDRICK,  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.,  and  WM.  JOLLY, 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

STUDIES    in    BLACK    and  WHITE. 


Drawings  by 

COLLIER, 

MONTBARD, 

RISCHGITZ, 

MACQUOID, 

HENNESSY, 


JENNINGS. 
PMTCHETT, 
MONTAGU, 
TARRANT. 
HENOUARD,  &c. 


MRS.    OLiPH  ANT'S   NEW  STORY. 

With  15  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Ilenncssy. 

THE  FUGITIVES. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT, 
Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  GorHllgfbrd,"  "  Within  the  Precincts,"  ic. 

Forms  the  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  "GOOD  WORDS,"  price  Gd. 


MISS  SKENE'S   NEW  STORY. 

With  Illustrations  by  Kilbumc  and  Overend. 

SHADOW  TO  SUNSHINE. 

By  F.  M.  F.  SKENE. 
Forms  the  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  the  "  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,"  price  Cd. 


ISBISTEK  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  00  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
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POPULAR  WORKS  FOR  GENERAL  READING, 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


THE   MODERN    NOVELIST'S  LIBRARY. 

The  following  Novels  and  Tales  may  now  be  had  in  this  Series,  each  Work  complete  in  a  single  volume, 

Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  Od.  cloth,  or  2s.  boards. 


By  the  Earl  of  BEACOXSFIELD,  K.G. 

LOTHAIR. 
CONING  SB  Y. 
SYBIL. 
TAXCRED. 
VENETIA. 

HENRIETTA  TEMPLE. 
CONTARINI  FLEMING. 
ALROY. 

THE  YOUNG  DUKE. 
VIVIAN  GREY. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

THE  WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER  TOWERS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Rose  Garden." 

UNAWARES. 


By  Major  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

DIGBY  GRAND. 
GENERAL  BOUNCE. 
THE  GLADIATORS. 
GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 
HOLMBY  HOUSE. 
THE  INTERPRETER. 
KATE  COVENTRY. 
THE  QUEEN'S  MARIES. 


By  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

THE  ATELIER  DU  LYS. 

MADEMOISELLE  MORI. 

ELSA  AND  HER  VULTURE. 

ATHERSTONE  PRIORY. 

THE  SIX  SISTERS  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

THE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY. 


THE   NOVELS  AND   TALES  OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

Complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  30s. 


K.G. 


POETICAL  WORKS  of  JEAN  INGE  LOW. 

New  Edition,  reprinted  with  Additional  Pieces  from  the  Twenty-Third  and 
Sixth  Editions  of  the  two  volumes  respectively.  With  Two  Vignettes 
engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.  and  Miss  F.  E. 
Currey.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  12s.  cloth,  or  24s.  bound  in  morocco  by 
Riviere. 

STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  SEWELL  :— 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  Cd. 
THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  Cd. 
CLEVE  HALL,  2s.  6d. 


IVORS,  2s.  6d. 

KATHERINE  ASHTON,  2s.  Cd. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  3s.  6d. 
LANETON  PARSOXAGE,  3s.  Cd. 
URSULA,  3s.  Cd. 


CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON'S  LIFE  and 

EriSTLES  of  ST.  PAUL,  copiously  illustrated  with  Steel  Plates,  Landscapes, 
Coins,  Maps,  kc. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.   2  vols.  4to.  42s. 

INTERMEDIATE  EDITIOX.  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  with  4C  Illustrations  i  Maps.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  9s. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUR- 

XITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  and  other  Details.  By  CnAitt.ES  L.  Eastlake, 
Architect.   Foarth  Edition,  with  100  Illustrations.  Square  crown  Svo.  14s. 

Miss  ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY  for 

PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  rednced  to  a  System  of  Ea«y  Practice  in  a  Serie3  of 
carefully-tested  Receipts.   8  Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  Svo.  6a. 

BOWDLER'S    FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE. 

Genuine  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  medium  Svo.  large  type,  with  30  Wood- 
cuts, price  14s.  or  in  Six  Pocket  Volumes,  fcp.  21s. 

The  THEORY  of  the  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC 

GAME  of  WHIST.   By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.    Tenth  Edition.   Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Cd. 

FRAGMENTS    of    SCIENCE.     By  John 

Tyndali..  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Nat.  rhilop.  in  the  Royal  Institution. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  augmented.   2  vols,  post  Svo.  ICs. 

The  HORSE.   By  William  Youatt.  Revised 

and  enlarged  by  Walter  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.  Latest  Edition,  with  upwards 
of  Fifty  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.    Svo.  12s.  Cd. 


The    HISTORY   of   ENGLAND   from  the 

Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  James  Anthon? 
Froude.  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Complete  in 
Twelve  Volumes  :  — 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols,  crown  Svo.  £3  12s. 

Library  Edition,  12  vols,  demy  8vo.  £S  ISs. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.   3  vols.  8vo.  £2  8s. 

SHORT    STUDIES  on  GREAT    SUBJECTS.     By  James 

Anthony  Froude,  M.A.   3  vols,  crown  8vo.  ISs. 

CESAR  ;  a  Sketch.    By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  With 

Portrait  and  Map.   Svo.  16s. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  ANNA  JAMESON, 

Author  of  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  &c.  By  her  Niece,  Gerardinb 
Macthekson.   Svo.  Portrait,  12s.  Cd. 

SACRED    and    LEGENDARY    ART.  By 

Anna  Jameson.   C  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  £5  IBs,  Cd. 
Mrs.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS. 

With  VJ  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  .2  vols.  31s.  Cd. 

Mrs.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS. 

With  1 1  Etchings  and  8S  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  21s. 

Mrs.  JAMESONS  LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA,    With  27 

Etchings  and  1G5  Woodcuts.   1  vol.  21s. 

Mrs.  JAMESON'S  HISTORY  of  the  SAVIOUR,  His  Tvpes 

and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  With  13  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts.   2  vols.  42s. 

The  SUN  ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  of  the 

Third  Edition,  Plates  and, 


rianetary  System.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  14s, 


R. 


YOUATT'S  WORK  cn  the  DOG. 
Wccdcats,  Cs. 


Revised  and  enlarged.  Svo. 


A.  PROCTOR'S  NEW  STAR  ATLAS  in  12  Circular  Maps 

(with  2  Index  Plates).   Sixth  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  5s. 

R.  A.  TROCTOR'S  LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS. 

Latest  Edition.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd.  each. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS;  a  Description 

of  the  Habitation*  of  Animals.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  Latest 
Edition,  with  140  Vignettes.   8vo.  14s. 

WOOD'S  BIBLE  ANIMALS.  With  112  Vignettes.  8vo.  14s. 
WOOD'S  STRANGE  DWELLINGS.    With  Frontispiece  and 

60  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

WOOD'S  INSECTS  at  HOME.  With  700  Woodcuts.  Svo.  14s. 
WOOD'S  INSECTS  ABROAD.  With  COO  Woodcuts.  Svo.  14s. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO.  Paternoster  Row 
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MESSES.  MACIILLAI  &  CO.'S  IEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  123.  6d. 

fjYPRUS  AS  I   SAW  IT  in  1879.  By 

Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

"  We  strongly  advise  all  politicians  to  try  and  read  at  once  the  book." 

Sptetator. 

"  The  book  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  by  f:ir  the  most  valuable 
contribution  tbnt  has  yet  appeared  towards  enabling  us  to  form  au  impar- 
tial estimate  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our  new 
acquisition." — Academy. 

By  the  same  Author. 

ISMAILIA:  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa 

for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with 
Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations,  6s. 

THE  NILE  TRIBUTARIES  of  ABYSSINIA,  and  the  Sword 

Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs.  Sixth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  6s. 

THE   ALBERT  N'YANZA  GREAT  BASIN  of  the  NILE, 

and  Exploration  of  the  Nile  Sources.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  (is. 

CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA.    Seventh  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with 

Illustrations,  gilt,  Gs. 


"FOURTEEN  MONTHS  in  CANTON.  By 

Mrs.  Gr.AY.   Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  9s.       [Just  ready. 

frHE     TAPESTRY    ROOM  :    a  Child's 

Romance.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  with  8  Illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane,  4s.  6d. 

'•  Like  her  other  stories,  this  is  a  delightful  one  over  which  young  people 
— aye,  and  old  ones  too— may  spend  many  a  happy  hour.'' — Daily  telegraph, 

"  Mrs.  Molesworth  is  mistress  of  the  art  of  writing  for  children." 

Spectator. 

"  Another  charming  little  book  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  one  of  the  authors 
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THE  MINISTERIAL  DEFENCE. 

THREE  members  of  the  Government  have  at  last  re- 
lieved themselves  and  their  colleagues  from  a  not 
unfounded  charge.  Their  supporters  had  some  reason  to 
complain  that  while  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were 
incessantly  appealing  to  popular  passion,  almost  the  only 
ollicial  apology  had  been  made  by  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
agitation  culminated,  and  in  some  sense  toppled  over, 
in  the  reckless  declamations  of  Mr.  GLADSTONE.  It  was  not 
safe  to  assume  that  public  opinion  would  spontaneously 
revolt  against  the  disregard  of  justice,  of  prudence,  and 
of  the  national  welfare  which  was  exhibited  during  the 
week  of  speeches  in  Scotland.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  de- 
liberate silence  is  endured  with  indulgence  and  not  with- 
out a  sense  of  amusement.  He  has  earned  by  a  life  of  not 
unsuccessful  controversy  the  right  to  hold  his  tongue ; 
and  the  silent  suggestion  of  contempt  is  not  wholly  in- 
effective. As  he  has  temporarily  or  permanently  retired 
from  the  arena,  it  was  desirable  to  remind  the  country  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  unscrupulous  assertions  admitted  of  an 
answer;  and  it  was  fitting  that  representatives  of  the  three 
departments  which  have  been  most  violently  assailed  should 
state  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  The  Chan- 
i  BLOB  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Foreign*  and  Indian 
I'm  eb  Secretaries  confined  themselves  respectively  to  the 
subjects  of  which  they  had  special  knowledge.  It  is  left  foi- 
ls to  comment  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  threats  of  the  ex- 
pi  opriation  of  landowners,  on  his  overtures  to  the  enemies 
.  English  government  in  Ireland,  and  on  his  outrageous 
reference  to  the  atrocities  of  Manchester  and  Clerkenwell  us 
the  motives,  if  not  of  his  own  subsequent  legislation,  at 
least  of  the  country  and  of  Parliament  in  agreeing  to  his 
measures.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  touched  but  lightly  on 
the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Bright  lately  cornpai*ed  Queens 
and  Princes  to  drunken  men  who  disturb  the  order  which 
might  prevail  under  an  ideal  Republic.  Mr.  Stanhope 
noticed  in  passing  the  extravagant  invective  which  was 
addressed  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to 
another  meeting  at  Leeds.  All  the  three  speakers  have 
d  'iie  their  part  in  correcting  misrepresentation  and  in 
resenting  calumny. 

The  attack  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his 
financial  administration  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  to 
a  meeting  of  Liberal  delegates  was  announced  and  followed 
by  an  unusually  loud  nourish  of  trumpets  on  the  part  of  his 
enthusiastic  adherents.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  domestic  or  foreign  policy,  he  was  declared  to 
be  unassailable  as  soon  as  he  took  his  position  on  the 
_  round  of  finance.  More  dispassionate  critics  suspected 
the  soundness  of  his  argument  when  it  began  with  a  petty 
outburst  of  spite  against  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hampton, 
and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  elevated  to  the  rank  of  funda- 
mental principles  technical  rules  about  the  forms  and  the 
seasons  of  Budget  speeches.  A  more  conspicuous  fault  was 
'  stematic  and  obvious  unfairness.  As  Sir  Stafford 
"i-.THCOTE  clearly  showed,  Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  to  him- 
self the  liberty  of  deducting  extraordinary  charges  in  his 
own  time,  and  including  them  in  the  expenditure  of  his 
Successor.  He  treated  as  outlay  sums  appropriated  to  the 
reduction  of  debt ;  and,  above  all,  he  deliberately  refused 
to  make  allowances  for  the  cost  of  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
of  precautions  against  war  in  Europe.  It  was  scarcely  a 
caricature  of  his  financial  argument  to  suggest  that  the 
salaries  of  good  Liberal  Ministers  ought  to  be  paid,  and  the 


salaries  of  wicked  Conservative  Ministers  to  be  disallowed. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  inaccurately  attributed  to  Lord 
Derby  a  remark  made  in  these  columns  that  we  had  drunk 
ourselves  out  of  the  Alabama  claims;  but  he  showed  that 
the  revenue  from  beer  and  liquors  had,  without  any  change 
in  the  rate  of  taxation,  declined  by  about  one  million  a  year 
during  the  late  depression.  The  real  question,  which  was 
obscured  by  the  cloud  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence,  was 
whether  the  cost  of  military  and  naval  preparations  ought 
to  have  been  met  by  an  increase  of  taxation.  If  tho 
crowds  which  applauded  Mr.  Gladstone's  stern  orthodoxy 
had  been  asked  to  decide  whether  the  public  burdens 
ought  to  have  been  largely  increased,  scarcely  a  voice 
would  have  been  raised  in  support  of  the  proposal.  It  is 
true  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  in  office,  he  would 
probably,  as  on  former  occasions,  have  followed  the  same 
course  which  ho  denounces  in  the  case  of  Sir  Stafford 
Noriitcote.  The  whole  controversy  is  so  far  of  secondary 
importance  that  the  country  would  not  be  perceptibly 
richer  or  poorer  in  consequence  of  either  financial  alterna- 
tive, When  bills  must  be  paid,  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
convenience  whether  it  is  desirable  to  anticipate  income. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  confined  himself  to  temperate  criti- 
cism, he  might  perhaps  have  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
He  is  probably  a  more  adroit  financier  than  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  as  he  is  certainly  a  more  copious  orator. 
Violent  party  animosity,  by  distorting  his  judgment  and 
tempting  him  into  exaggeration  and  inaccuracy,  has  ex- 
posed him  to  an  effective  retort. 

Mr.  Bourke  and  Mr.  Stanhope  fully  justified  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  judgment  in  leaving  to  them  the 
task  of  defending  the  foreign  and  Indian  policy  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Bourke  stated,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
the  refusal  to  sign  the  Berlin  Memorandum  was  so  far 
from  disturbing  the  concert  of  the  European  Powers  that 
it  made  common  action  possible.  Mr.  Gladstone's  persist- 
ence in  blaming  the  Government  for  resistance  to  the 
dictation  of  the  three  Emperors  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  perplexed  his  Liberal  allies.  They  all  at  the  time 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Derby,  whom  they  are 
also  now  anxious  personally  to  conciliate.  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  forget  that  he  cannot  in  this  instance  strike  at 
Lord  Beaconsfield  except  through  Lord  Derby.  As  Mr. 
Bourke  observed,  the  Constantinople  Confei'ence  proved 
that  nothing  had  up  to  that  time  destroyed  the  ostensible 
concert  of  Europe.  He  might  have  added  that  it  was 
nevertheless  at  all  times  impossible  for  Governments  with 
different  and  opposite  objects  to  engage  in  sincere  co-opera- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  still  clings  to  the  absurd  fiction  that  tho 
policy  of  Russia  was  designed  to  afford  disinterested  pro- 
tection to  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.  Down  to  tho 
commencement  of  tho  disturbances,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  who  had  for  some  years  directed 
the  councils  of  the  Sultan,  never  attempted  to  improve  the 
provincial  administration.  General  Ignatieff  might  havo 
quoted  the  example  of  the  English  Government,  which,  as 
Mr.  Bourke  said,  had  never  made  under  Mr.  Gladstone  an 
effort  to  alleviate  the  misgovcrnment  which  he  denounced 
so  fiercely  when  he  was  out  of  office.  It  was  almost  super- 
fluous to  comment  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  repeated  assertion 
that  the  English  Government  has  promoted  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Russia.  The  objects  of  the  supposed  benefit  hold 
an  opposite  opinion.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  Russians 
appreciate  the  admiring  sympathy  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  all  occasions  expresses  for  their  achievements.  Tho 
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sufferings  of  the  Mussulman  fugitives  have  never  disturbed 
the  complacency  with  which  he  regards  the  war  and  its 
results.  There  has  probably  been  more  misery,  more 
cruelty,  and  more  license  in  those  regions  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  than  during  a  century  before  ;  but 
it  is  the  Turks  who  have  been  expelled,  not  being  allowed, 
as  Mr.  Bourke  remarked,  to  take  with  them  bag  and 
baggage,  and  the  race  which  commands  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sympathy  has  profited  by  the  change  of  Government. 

Mr.  Stanhope  was  more  cautious  than  his  leader  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  Afghanistan.  He  abstained 
from  pledging  the  Government  to  a  policy  of  abstention, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  practicable  and  expedient.  It 
is  unwise  to  inform  the  Afghan  chiefs  that  after  a  time 
protection  will  be  withdrawn  from  friends  of  the  English 
Government,  and  that  enemies  will  have  nothing  more  to 
fear.  In  general  there  is  no  use  in  announcing  beforehand 
a  policy  which  must  be  regulated  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  still  more  idle  to  guard  be- 
forehand against  the  inevitable  censures  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. According  to  rumours  which  were  spread  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Government  were  meditating  a 
premature  evacuation  of  Afghanistan  on  the  eve  of  the 
concentration  of  the  hostile  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cabul.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  de- 
termine to  erect  Afghanistan  into  an  independent  and 
friendly  State  when  such  an  arrangement  becomes  at  some 
future  time  possible.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Stan- 
hope committed  no  breach  of  official  discretion  when  he 
stated  that  the  Government  had  only  lately  learned  how 
far  measures  for  the  establishment  of  Russian  supremacy  in 
Afghanistan  had  already  proceeded.  The  Ministers  ought  to 
hesitate  before  they  determine  to  produce  evidence  in  their 
own  exculpation  which  may  possibly  affect  the  public  in- 
terest. The  pleasure  of  confuting  the  Duke  of  Argyll  would 
be  dearly  purchased  by  an  unnecessary  quarrel  with  Russia. 
Mr.  Stanhope  was  felicitous  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's unstatesmanlike  taunt  against  the  Government  for 
going  to  war  with  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  rather  than  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
condemn  the  constitutional  maxim  which  makes  the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Sovereign.  A 
petty  potentate  who  prefers  one  rival  patron  to  another 
must  take  the  consequences  of  making  an  erroneous  choice. 
It  would  also,  as  Mr.  Stanhope  said,  have  been  difficult  to 
guard  the  North-Western  frontier  of  India  by  a  display  of 
force  in  Europe.  Mr.  Stanhope  failed  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exposing  Mr.  Gladstone's  strange  blunders  about 
Indian  finance.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  they  had  already 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  In  his  general  remarks  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  late  speeches  Mr.  Stanhope  was 
singularly  happy.  Having,  he  said,  gone  to  Scotland  to 
turn  out  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  succeeded  in  turning  out 
Lord  Hartington.  On  the  whole,  the  Ministerial  speeches 
at  Leeds  have  been  unusually  successful.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
recklessness  furnished  his  critics  with  abundant  mate- 
rials, and  they  knew  how  to  use  the  opportunity.  A  more 
scrupulous  orator  would  have  been  safer  from  criticism. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

npHE  opinion  of  civilians  on  the  prospects  of  the  war  in 
JL  Afghanistan  would  derive  no  value  from  an  affecta- 
tion of  minute  and  positive  knowledge.  Consistent 
prophets  of  evil  boast,  as  might  be  expected,  of  the  un- 
foreseen misfortunes  which  seem  to  confirm  their  vague 
forebodings.  The  latest  condition  of  affairs,  though  it 
may  not  prove  to  be  the  last,  is  assumed  to  be  decisive 
and  final.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  present  union 
and  vigorous  action  of  the  Afghans  with  the  previous 
slackness  of  their  1  esistance  ;  yet  earlier  experience  must 
not  be  wholly  cast  aside  in  forming  a  judgment  on 
recent  events.  Alarmists  assert,  probably  not  without 
exaggeration,  that  the  army  which  threatens  Sir  E. 
Roberts's  position  contains  ten  thousand  regular  soldiers 
of  Shere  Ali's  army,  who  will  soon  be  reinforced  by  an 
equal  number,  consisting  of  the  regiments  which  are  said 
to  have  mutinied  at  Herat.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  Shere  Alt,  with  so  formidable  a  force  at  his  dis- 
posal, should  have  fled  from  Cabul  as  soon  as  the  first 
English .  columns  crossed  the  frontier,  especially  as  the 
arsenal  in  the  Bala  Hissar  contained  an  almost  inexhaust- 
ible store  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  tribes  which  he 
might  have  summoned  to  his  assistance  were  as  warlike 


and  as  hostile  to  foreigners  then  as  they  are  at  present ; 
and  the  campaign  began  late  in  the  autumn  when  the 
climate  was,  as  now,  unfavourable  to  the  invading  army. 
With  equal  resources  at  his  disposal  Yakoob  Khan  thought 
himself  obliged,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  to  solicit 
peace  in  the  English  camp  at  Gundamuk  ;  and  no  serious 
opposition  was  offered  to  Sir  F.  Roberts  in  his  subsequent 
advance.  The  apparently  acknowledged  superiority  of  the 
English  arms  confirmed  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Indian 
administrators  and  soldiers.  In  the  controversy  on  the  policy 
of  the  war,  objections  to  the  measures  of  the  Government  were 
almostalwaysaccompanied  by  theadmission  thatthere  would 
be  no  serious  difficulty  in  occupying  Cabul.  The  victorious 
march  of  Pollock  in  a  former  gen  eration,  and  even  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Elphinstone's  army  was  destroyed,  tended 
to  support  the  same  conclusion.  But  for  the  incredible  in- 
capacity of  the  commanding  officers,  the  catastrophe  would 
never  have  occurred.  The  garrison  of  Sherpur  has  no 
reason  to  fear  the  repetition  of  such  miscai'riages. 

If  there  is  some  reason  for  anxiety,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  panic.  The  English  army  in  India  was  exposed 
to  far  greater  dangers  in  the  struggle  with  a  more  power- 
ful enemy  during  the  first  and  second  Sikh  wars. 
The  Indian  Empire  was  built  up  in  earlier  times  by 
almost  incessant  wars  with  forces  which  were  almost 
always  numerically  stronger  than  the  army  which  never- 
theless uniformly  prevailed.  It  Avill  be  well  for  the 
Government  to  consider  the  expediency  of  sending  re- 
inforcements to  India.  Troops  can  be  spared  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  from  South  Africa.  It 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  numbers  of  the  army 
in  Afghanistan  are  not  sufficient,  if  adequate  trans- 
port were  supplied ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  remind 
ambitious  native  potentates  that  even  a  disaster  in  the 
North  would  not  compel  the  English  Government  to 
relax  its  hold  on  India.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
feudatories  of  the  Empire  have  lately  tendered  assistance  ; 
and  perhaps  it  might  in  some  instances  be  politic  to  show 
confidence  by  accepting  friendly  offers.  In  any  case,  an 
increase  of  the  European  army  will  tend  to  stimulate  and 
confirm  more  or  less  doubtful  loyalty.  It  may  also  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a  change  should  not  be 
made  in  the  chief  command.  In  conformity  with  many 
bad  precedents,  the  most  important  of  military  posts  was 
bestowed  two  or  three  years  ago  on  an  unknown  veteran 
who  might  perhaps  discharge  the  duties  respectably  in 
time  of  peace.  During  a  year  and  a  half  of  war  the  name 
of  Sir  Frederick  Haines  has  never  been  mentioned ;  and 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  has  even  been  consulted  on 
the  measures  of  which  he  ought  to  have  had  the 
sole  or  chief  direction.  It  is  believed  that  the  Viceroy  is 
therefore  guided  in  military  matters  by  advisers  who 
may  perhaps  be  competent,  but  who  are,  in  consequence  of 
their  subordinate  position,  irresponsible.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  the  name  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  should 
during  two  campaigns  never  have  been  mentioned,  if  he 
had  taken  a  principal  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Traditional  negligence  furnishes  no  excuse  for  disregard 
of  the  qualities  of  an  officer  charged  with  the  safety  of  the 
Empire.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  a  man  of  fashion  who  had  never  seen 
even  regimental  service ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  danger 
became  imminent  that  the  best  soldier  in  the  army  was 
appointed  to  the  command.  Sir  C.  Napier  had  in  an 
earlier  war  been  sent  out  in  extreme  haste  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  a  general  who,  if  he  was  deficient  in  prudence 
or  in  skill,  was  an  experienced  and  daring  commander. 
No  personal  delicacy  ought  to  prevent  the  appointment  to 
the  command  in  India  of  the  ablest  general  who  can  be 
found. 

Late  events,  whatever  may  be  their  results,  involve  the 
questionable  advantage  of  furnishing  a  solution  to  some 
political  doubts.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  shortly  before 
the  attack  on  Sir  F.  Roberts's  army,  the  Government  had 
meditated  an  early  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan.  In 
India,  as  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Liberal  Opposition,  while 
it  has  not  obtained  acceptance  for  its  own  policy,  has 
practically  neutralized  and  thwarted  the  designs  of  the 
Government.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  long  ago  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Bulgarian  agitation,  publicly  admitted  that  the 
course  which  he  deemed  expedient  was  at  the  time  un- 
popular. He  has  since,  on  more  than  one  occasiou,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey 
mi"-ht  have  been  prevented  by  a  more  determined  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  England  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of 
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peace.  He  may  perhaps  in  the  same  manner  have  de- 
ferred to  the  hesitation  of  colleagues  who  were  alarmed 
by  the  clamour  against  the  Afghan  war.  In  present  cir- 
cumstances it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  hold,  or  at  the 
worst  to  reconquer,  Afghanistan.  Lord  EllENBOBOUGH's 
precipitate  abandonment  of  the  country  has  been  regarded 
by  some  Indian  politicians  as  one  of  the  remote  causes  of 
the  Mutiny.  The  facilities  which  then  rendered  a  retreat 
comparatively  safe  no  longer  exist.  Dost  Mahommed,  who 
was  strong  enough  to  establish  and  maintain  his  supre- 
macy in  Afghanistan,  had  also  sagacity  which  enabled 
him  immediately  after  the  Cabul  disaster  to  appreciate 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  English  Government,  llis 
dynasty  has  now  apparently  fallen,  and  there  is  no  ruler 
with  whom  an  understanding  can  be  effected.  Discussion 
of  the  question  whether  permanently  friendly  relations 
might  have  been  established  with  Shere  Ali  can  have  no 
practical  result.  The  most  determined  opponents  of  the 
past  policy  of  the  Government  candidly  confess  their  in- 
ability to  suggest  a  course  which  would  now  be  desirable. 
The  formula  of  a  strong  and  friendly  Afghanistan  has 
become  inapplicable  and  obsolete. 

One  of  many  conjectural  theories  attributes  the  unex- 
pected rising  of  the  Afghan  tribes  to  the  deportation  of 
Yakood  Khan  ;  but  it  is  probably  fortunate  that  he  had 
been  removed  from  Cabul  before  the  evacuation  of  the 
city.  There  can  be  no  troops  to  spare  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  a  prisoner  of  high  rank  ;  and  if  he  had  been  re- 
leased, the  insurgent  chiefs  might  perhaps  have  used  his 
name  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  to  their  cause  any  adhe- 
who  may  still  be  attached  to  his  family.  There  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  iniiuence  which 
may  still  belong  to  the  dynasty.  The  next  in  rank  to 
TakOOH  among  the  sons  of  Shere  Alt  has,  if  a  probable 
rumour  is  well  founded,  been  deposed  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Herat ;  and  both  there  and  at  Cabul  military  ad- 
venturers are  for  the  present  in  command.  Another 
descendant  of  Dost  Mahommed,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Sir  F.  Roberts  to  the  government  of  a  district,  was  mur- 
dered a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  insurgent  army 
at  Cabul.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  reigning 
family  should  be  without  a  party  in  Afghanistan ; 
but  there  is  no  claimant  of  the  succession  whose 
pretensions  can  be  advantageously  supported.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  chiefs  of  the  army  have  pro- 
fessed to  vindicate  the  rights  either  of  Yakoob  Khan  or  of 
any  other  representative  of  the  Barukzyes.  The  Government 
of  India  has  perhaps  no  information  as  to  the  political 
motives  of  the  insurrection,  and  in  its  scanty  communica- 
tions it  naturally  confines  itself  to  accounts  of  military 
operations.  The  policy  to  be  adopted  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  will  be  determined,  not  by  the  Viceroy,  but  by 
the  English  Cabinet.  It  is  a  disadvantage  of  a  popular 
form  of  government  that  great  national  questions  are  some- 
times prematurely  settled  in  real  or  supposed  deference  to 
public  opinion.  It  was  perhaps  injudicious  on  the  part 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  announce  to  the 
Conservative  meeting  at  Leeds  that  Afghanistan  is  to  be 
completely  evacuated  when  the  native  resistance  is  over- 
come. The  disinclination  which  is  naturally  felt  to 
extend  the  responsibilities  of  the  Empire  is  not  the 
only  consideration  which  ought  to  affect  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Government.  It  is  not  known,  either 
to  the  country  in  general  or  to  tlie  Ministers,  whether 
the  independent  State  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
proposes  to  recognize  will  ever  come  into  existence.  There 
is  no  probability  that,  unless  some  vigorous  statesman  and 
warrior  should  acquire  an  ascendency  throughout  the 
country,  Herat  will  henceforth  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Cabul,  or  Candahar  of  either.  Local  ethnologists  even 
assert  that  there  are  no  true  Afghans  north  of  a  line  which 
cuts  in  two  the  country  to  which  they  have  given  their 
name. .  A  war  in  which  40,000  English  troops  are  now 
engageel  can  scarcely  have  as  its  sole  and  legitimate 
object  the  independence  of  the  country  which  it  hopes  to 
conquer.  The  Ministers  are  not  well  advised  in  taking 
nervous  precautions  to  repel  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  other  bitter  enemies  that  they  cultivate  an  aggressive 
policy. 


THE  FREXCH  MINISTRY. 

npiIE  Waddtngton  Ministry  has  died  a  day  or  two  sooner 
J-    than  was  expected.  Its  friends  had  lately  been  count- 
ing on  its  living  till  the  close  of  the  Christmas  recess ;  its 


enemies  had  looked  to  putting  it  out  of  its  misery  by  the 
New  Year;  and  it  has  finally  sucenmbed  to  the  depressing 
influences  of  the  shortest  day.  It  is  seldom  that  a  Cabinet 
topples  over  so  easily  or  leaves  behind  it  so  few  regrets. 
Even  with  the  present  impracticable  Chamber,  M.  Wad- 
hint,  rox  might  probably  have  held  bis  own  if  he  had  been 
gifted  with  any  prehensile  faculty  whatever.  But  a  steers- 
man who  is  content  to  float  with  the  current  is  a  bad  pilot 
in  cross  seas.  As  no  one  section  of  the  Left  knows  its 
own  mind,  or  troubles  itself  about  the  mind  of  any  other 
section,  it  was  always  a  chance  whether  Ministers  would  get 
a  ma  jority,  or  whether,  supposing  them  to  succeed  so  far  as 
this,  it  would  be  ama  jority  of  the  right  sort.  The  first  question 
has  been  determined  in  their  favour.  They  have  always  been 
able  to  outvote  their  opponents.  Bat  the  second  has 
been  determined  against  them.  In  the  majority  of  Saturday 
last  there  were  118  votes  of  the  Right  to  126  of  the 
Left.  The  Republican  Cabinet  was  saved  from  defeat  by 
the  aid  of  men  who  Would  gladly  consign  Republican 
Cabinets  and  Republican  institutions  to  a  common  de- 
struction. It  was  plainly  impossible  to  remain  in  office 
after  such  a  division  as  this.  The  Republican  party  in  the 
Chamber  was  shown  to  be  divided  against  itself,  and  if 
the  Right  had  abstained  from  voting,  Ministers  would 
have  been  left  in  a  decided  minority.  Accordingly  the 
Cabinet  met  on  Sunday,  and  determined  to  place  their 
resignations  in  M.  Gravy's  hands. 

In  the  particular  debate  which  led  to  the  fatal  division 
the  Ministers  seem  to  have  been  right.  Certain  officers  of 
the  territorial  army  have  been  taking  part  in  Legitimist 
banquets,  and  one  of  them,  M.  de  Carayon  Latour,  who 
holds  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  has  even  cried 
"  Vive  le  roi !  "  The  Minister  of  War  had  the  choice  of  two 
methods  of  procedure.  He  might  of  his  own  authority 
suspend  the  offending  officer;  or,  if  he  thought  this  an 
insufficient  punishment,  he  could  ask  a  council  of  officers 
to  deprive  him  of  his  commission.  General  Gresley  drew 
a  very  proper  distinction  between  colonels  and  subalterns, 
and,  while  suspending  the  latter,  asked  that  M.  de  Carayon 
Latour  might  be  dismissed  from  the  army.  The  council 
of  officers  to  which  the  case  was  referred  took  a  different 
view,  and  M.  de  Carayon  Latour  was  acquitte'd.  The 
majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Chamber  contend  that 
General  Gresley  ought  thereupon  to  have  fallen  back  upon 
his  own  proper  powers  and  suspended  the  offender. 
General  Gresley,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that,  having 
once  appealed  to  a  council  of  officers,  he  was  bound  to 
abide  by  their  decision.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have 
doneotherwise.  Asystem  which  withholds  from  the  Minister 
of  War  the  power  of  getting  rid  of  officers  of  the  territo- 
rial army  has  its  disadvantages,  but  until  it  has  been 
altered  it  ought  to  be  respected.  To  refer  the  case  of  an 
officer  charged  with  an  offence  meriting  dismissal  to  a' 
tribunal  which  acquits  him,  and  then  to  assume  that  his 
guilt  stands  in  no  need  of  proof,  and  to  punish  him,  is  not 
to  respect  it.  If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  constitutes  it- 
self not  only  a  court  of  appeal  against  excessive  sentences, 
but  a  court  of  general  supervision  over  the  decisions  of 
military  courts,  military  discipline  will  soon  become  a 
tradition.  It  has  occasionally  been  hinted  that  this  result 
is  already  in  a  fair  way  to  be  brought  about  from  other 
causes,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber  towards  General 
Gresley  is  not  calculated  to  make  things  better. 

Whether  the  new  Ministry  will  be  more  successful  than 
its  predecessor  in  commanding  the  support  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  will  probably  depend  upon  its  readiness  to  fall 
in  with  Radical  ideas.  It  is  not  for  Englishmen  to  pre- 
tend to  know  better  than  the  representatives  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  what  are  the  wishes  of  the  French 
people.  They  can  only  feel  that,  if  the  present  Chambel 
is  a  fair  expression  of  French  opinion,  the  expectations 
that  have  been  formed  in  this  country  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Republic  will  need  to  be  reviewed.  The  customary 
features  of  Radical  Legislatures  are  all  reproduced  in  this 
remarkable  Assembly.  It  does  not  know  its  own  mind  for 
two  days  together.  It  votes  or  abstains  from  voting  from 
what  looks  like  the  purest  caprice.  It  insists  on  such  or 
such  a  measure  being  brought  in,  and  is  then  content  to 
let  it  lie  unheeded  in  some  official  pigeon-hole.  In  Eng- 
land a  Minister  would  know  what  to  do  with  such  a 
body  as  this.  He  would  at  once  appeal  to  the  constituen- 
cies to  judge  between  him  and  the  Chamber.  In  France 
the  Minister  himself  does  not  possess  the  power  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  neither  M.  Grcfh'Y  nor  the  Senate  has  seemed  at 
all  disposed  to  come  to  M.  Waddington's  aid.  It  may  be  that 
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M.  Waddington  would  not  care  to  appeal  to  the  electors  even 
if  he  had  the  chance.  Indeed  it  is  dillicult  to  imagine 
■upon  what  cry  he  could  go  to  the  country.  He  has  seated 
himself  so  ingeniously  between  the  Conservative  and  the 
Radical  stool  that  he  is  likely  to  find  the  solid  earth  his 
only  real  resting-place.  Yet  without  a  dissolution  it  will 
be  exceedingly  dillicult  for  any  Minister  to  carry  on  the 
Government.  It  may  be  presumed  that  M.  Waddixg- 
ton's  successor  will  scarcely  try  to  repeat  the  particular 
experiment  in  which  M.  Waddington  has  failed.  That 
experiment  was  directed  to  the  discovery  how  far  it 
was  possible  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the 
hounds,  and  the  history  of  the  past  year  in  France  shows 
how  far  it  has  been  successful.  The  principal  result 
has  been  to  make  a  vote  of  confidence  equivalent  to  a 
Tote  of  censure,  and  to  prove  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
support  which  is  quite  as  fatal  as  open  opposition;  con- 
sequently, the  new  Minister  may  be  expected  to  lean  deci- 
dedly to  the  Left,  and  this  M.  de  Feeycinet,  upon  whom 
M.  Grevy's  choice  seems  at  length  to  have  definitively 
fallen,  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  do.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  however,  how  far  M.  Gkevy  will  go  with  his  Cabinet 
in  this  direction  ;  and,  further,  whether  the  majority  in 
the  Senate  will  be  of  one  mind  with  the  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Gkevy  has  not  made  himself  at 
all  a  prominent  personage  during  his  term  of  office  ;  but 
circumstances  point  to  his  taking  a  more  active,  if  not  a 
more  conspicuous,  part  in  public  affairs  than  he  has 
done  of  late.  His  powers  are  certainly  not  inferior  to 
those  of  a  constitutional  king,  and  even  a  constitutional 
king  can  do  a  good  deal  when  parties  are  broken  up  as 
they  now  are  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Grevy's 
reputation  will  now  be  subjected  to  a  decisive  test.  He 
gained  great  praise  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties for  his  prudence  and  impartiality.  As  President  of 
the  Republic  he  needs  these  qualities  as  much  as  ever  ;  but 
he  needs  other  qualities  as  well.  He  has  at  least  as  good 
opportunities  of  estimating  the  feeling  of  the  country  as 
his  Ministers  can  have  ;  and  if  he  takes  his  stand  upon 
that  feeling-,  he  may  safely  use  his  power  of  selection  both 
among  possible  Ministers  and  among  possible  policies. 
There  can  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  really  political  part  of  the  French  na- 
tion is  Conservative  or  Radical.  If  it  be  Conserva- 
tive, it  is  plain  that  a  Cabinet  and  a  programme  very 
unlike  M.  Waddington's  is  what  Fiance  requires.  If  it 
be  Radical,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  programme  which 
M.  Waddington  has  brought  himself  to  accept  is  not  the 
programme  which  France  requires.  Either  way,  it  cannot 
but  be  well  that  the  uncertainty  under  which  France  has 
lately  lived  should  be  put  an  end  to. 

Apparently,  however,  there  is  one  person  who  has  no 
desire  to  hasten  on  this  revelation.  The  present  compli- 
cations are  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  M.  Gamisetta, 
while  retaining  his  power  in  the  country,  has  abandoned 
his  power  in  the  Chambers.  He  is  the  natural  leader  of 
the  Left,  yet  he  refuses  to  assume  the  position  for  which 
his  character  and  antecedents  mark  him  out.  What  are 
M.  Gambetta's  motives  for  thus  making  the  country  wait 
on  his  convenience  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess,  nor  is  it  even 
clear  that  from  his  point  of  view  he  is  to  blame  for  making 
it  wait.  Bat  until  necessity  or  choice  leads  him  back 
into  active  polities,  there  seems  little  chance  of  parties 
shaking  down  into  their  normal  position. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  ELECTION. 

R.  WADDY,  a  candidate  of  considerable  ability  and 
with  an  unblemished  reputation,  has  been  returned 
for  Sheffield  by  a  majority  of  478  votes  out  of  28,000 
who  came  to  the  poll.  It  is  evident  that  his  candidature 
would  have  been  hopeless  if  Mr.  Roebuck  had  survived  to 
the  time  of  the  general  election.  Although  it  is  believed 
that  the  main  issue  of  the  contest  related  to  foreign 
politics,  many  voters  who  had  been  accustomed  to  support 
a  professed  Radical  would  naturally  decline  to  vote  lor  a 
Conservative  personally  unknown  to  the  constituency.  If 
nothing  had  happened  during  the  last  five  years  in  Turkey 
or  in  Afghanistan,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
artisans  of  Sheffield  who  control  the  election  would  have 
returned  a  Liberal  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The 
evenly  balanced  contest  indicates  a  great  preponderance  of 
local  opinion  against  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Bright.    Another  disturbing  clement  must  not  be 


left  out  of  consideration  The  Irish  Home  Rule 
agitators  appealed  to  their  partisans  at  Sheffield  on  the 
eve  of  the  election  to  support  the  Liberal  candidate.  Their 
habitual  indifference  to  accuracy  throws  a  doubt  on 
their  statement  that  their  followers  in  Sheffield  numbered 
1,800;  but  in  all  large  manufacturing  towns  many  Irish 
workmen  are  open  to  suggestions  of  disaffection.  Mr. 
Sullivan  and  his  colleagues  make  no  secret  of  their  pur- 
poses ;  and  those  who  voted  at  their  instigation  meant  to 
take  the  course  wdiich  would  promote  the  disruption  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  degradation  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  rank  of  a  third-rate  Power.  Mr.  Waddy  had,  with 
commendable  self-respect,  refused  to  promise  any  kind  of 
connivance  with  the  Home  Rule  agitation.  In  receiv- 
ing the  unanimous  Home  Rule  vote,  he  combined,  as  the 
poet  says,  "  the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue  with  the 
"  roses  and  raptures  of  vice."  The  Home  Rule  agita- 
tors would  have  preferred  a  proselyte ;  but  in  default 
of  Mr.  Waddy's  adhesion  they  contented  themselves  with 
an  instrument.  Mr.  Waddy  is  not  a  convert  to  Home 
Rule;  but  he  is  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has 
advanced  halfway  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell,  and  who 
may  be  expected  to  abandon  some  of  his  remaining 
scruples.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  perfectly  right  in  giving  his 
aid  to  the  friend  of  the  probable  friend  of  his  party.  The 
deduction  of  a  thousand  Home  Rule  votes  would  place  Mr. 
Woktley  in  a  majority.  Irish  mobs  are  in  the  habit  of 
proclaiming  their  sympathy  with  Afghans  or  Zulus,  whom 
they  know  to  be  enemies  of  England.  The  Home  Rule 
voters  of  Sheffield  probably  agreed  with  Mr.  Woetley's 
supporters  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy 
tended  to  the  discredit  and  injury  of  England. 

It  is  not  known  whether  another  and  much  smaller  body 
of  voters  justified  Mr.  Gladstone's  hasty  challenge  by  daring 
to  reject  his  dictation.  His  impatient  denunciation  of  the 
Jews  of  Sheffield  and  of  their  countrymen  or  co-religionists 
throughout  Europe  proved  that  his  characteristic  intolerance 
of  oppositionhad  for  the  moment  prevailed  over  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  faction.  It  seems  that  a  Jewish  corre- 
spondent had  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  exert  his  influence 
in  favour  of  the  oppressed  Jews  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria.  The  applicant  was  told  in  reply  that,  although 
of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  deprecated  cruelty  and  injustice, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  Eastern  Christians  would  be 
tolerant  of  Eastern  Jews  when  it  was  supposed  that  half- 
a-dozen  Jews  at  Sheffield  intended  to  vote  against  Mi-. 
Waddy.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  threat 
would  conciliate  a  single  Sheffield  voter;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  may  injuriously  affect  the  condition 
of  thousands  of  Jews  in  the  East.  The  Governments 
of  three  or  four  upstart  States  have  for  the  last 
year  evaded  by  every  means  in  their  power  sub- 
mission to  the  peremptory  demand  of  all  the  Great 
Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  that  they  should 
allow  equal  rights  to  the  Jews,  who  form  a  not  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  population.  The  enemies  of  jus'ice 
and  freedom  will  applaud  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  excuse  or  defend  their  contumacy.  They  may  not 
indeed  easily  follow  his  reasoning  when  he  makes  the 
condition  of  a  Jew  at  Bucharest  dependent  on  a  vote 
given  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  friend  or  withheld  from  him  ut 
Sheffield;  but  they  will  appreciate  his  accusations  against 
the  Jews  of  Vienna  and  of  Eastern  Europe;  and,  above  all, 
they  will  probably  believe  that  he  is  abont  to  return  to 
power,  and  that  in  that  event  England  will,  on  the  matter 
of  toleration  to  the  Jews,  withdraw  from  the  concert  of 
Europe  and  support  the  persecuting  policy  of  Russia.  The 
natural  consequences  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  may  not 
have  been  distinctly  present  to  his  mind ;  but  he  is 
more  and  more  in  the  habit  of  allowing  political  passion 
to  supersede  moral  considerations.  Perhaps  he  may  regard 
the  comments  which  his  Jewish  letter  has  provoked  as 
imputations  on  his  private  character.  The  matter  is  as 
much  and  as  little  of  public  concern  as  his  manipulation 
of  the  duties  and  salaries  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

No  inference  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the  general 
election  can  be  confidently  drawn  from  the  Sheffield 
contest.  The  case  of  a  large  constituency,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  working  men,  seems  favourable  to  the  more 
democratic  party  ;  but  circumstances  have  perhaps  directed 
attention  in  Sheffield  more  than  in  some  other  great 
towns  to  foreign  politics.  Birmingham,  which  depends 
on  a  kindred  industry,  is  ruled  by  Mr.  Chambeklain 
and  his  organized  .  supporters  ;  and  at  the  last  elec- 
tion Manchester  returned  two  out  of  three  candidates 
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of  the  Liberal  party.  On  foreign  affairs  the  verdict 
of  Sheffield  seems  to  have  been  given  in  favour  of 
the  Government.  In  manufacturing  towns  the  influ- 
ence of  moderate  Liberals  is  at  its  lowest  point.  Work- 
ing men,  whatever  may  be  their  political  merits  and 
aptitudes,  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  moderate  or 
hesitating  in  their  opinions.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  class  which  prefers  the  public  interest  to  the 
claims  of  faction  will  have  been  alienated  from  the  party 
of  movement  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  violence,  and  by  Mr. 
BbiGHt's  sneers  against  constitutional  monarchy.  Owners 
of  property  will  not  willingly  restore  to  power  a  statesman 
who  maintains  that  they  hold  all  their  possessions  on  a 
tenure  conditional  on  his  own  latest  economical  opinions. 
Tho  friends  of  Established  Churches  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  wait  till  the  same  political  leader  has  formed,  by 
a  process  of  counting  heads,  a  conscientious  conviction 
as  to  the  expediency  of  maintaining  or  destroying  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  unity  of  the  kingdom  is 
too  important  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with  on  pretence  of 
a  belief  that  Mr.  Parxell-  wishes  only  for  the  decision  in 
Dublin  of  local  Irish  questions.  In  short,  moderate  Liberals 
might  perhaps  have  desired  to  substitute  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Hartington  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury;  but  they  are  startled  when  they  find  that  en- 
thusiastic partisans  proclaim  the  necessary  accession  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  not  only  to  the  leadership  of  the  party,  but  to 
the  exercise  of  dictatorial  power.  One  zealous  admirer  in 
the  press  has  lately  been  employed  in  a  genealogical  de- 
monstration that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  descended  in  the  female 
line  from  the  Stuarts  and  the  Plaxtagenets.  He  has  ap- 
parently inherited  the  despotic  instincts  of  his  ancestors. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Waddy  at  Sheffield  will  probably  for 
the  time  alter  the  relative  proportion  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Liberals  were  fully  justified 
in  counting  Mr.  Roebuck,  notwithstanding  his  earnest 
protests,  among  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry.  The 
vacancy  at  Barnstaple  will  not  be  filled  up  till  alter 
the  beginning  of  the  Session.  The  borough  must  have 
been  Liberally  inclined  in  1874,  because  it  returned  Mr. 
Waddy  ;  bnt  the  opinions  of  the  constituency  are  not  known 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  perhaps  they  may  have  been 
modified  by  experience.  The  return  of  Sir  Robert  Carden, 
who  is  the  Conservative  candidate,  would  retain  the  former 
balance  of  parties  ;  but  the  Ministerial  majority  will  not  be 
seriously  impaired  during  the  closing  Session.  It  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  the  Ministers  have  for  six  years  kept 
their  supporters  together  in  spite  of  many  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  notwithstanding  the  tendency  to  reaction 
which  has  in  former  cases  been  uniformly  observed. 
The  depression  of  trade,  the  distress  of  agriculture,  the 
falling  off  of  the  revenue,  the  increase  of  expenditure, 
have  failed  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  supporters  who  cannot 
have  been  wholly  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  Zulu  war  alone,  though  it  was  undertaken 
against  the  wish  of  the  Government,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  the 
party  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  Scotch  member, 
who  is  to  be  rewarded  for  his  conversion  by  Liberal 
support  at  the  next  election,  there  has  been  no  mutiny  or 
threat  of  desertion.  The  prolongation  of  the  war  in 
Afghanistan,  and  the  natural  anxiety  which  has  been 
caused  by  recent  events,  have  equally  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  those  who  expected  to  profit  by  political  dis- 
content. The  Sheffield  election,  immediately  following 
Mr.  Gladstone's  oratorical  tour  and  the  temporary  loss  of 
Cabul,  may  be  regarded  as  a  drawn  battle. 


EXD  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

OIR  GARNET   WOLSELEY'S  confidence  has  been 
O  fully   justified   by   the   success   of  the   attack  on 
Secocoeni's  fort.     It  had  not  been  expected  that  the 
Basuto  chief  would  continue  his  resistance  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Cetewayo.     He  may  perhaps  have  been 
encouraged  by  a  recollection  of  his  conflict  with  the  Boers 
of  the  Transvaal :  and  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  some 
of  the  Dutch  malcontents  have  engaged  in  scandalous 
intrigues  both  with  Secocoeni  and,  during  the  Zulu  war,  1 
with  Cetewayo.     Two  or  three  weeks  earlier  Moirosi,  ' 
another  contumacious  native  chief,  had  been  defeated  and  j 
killed  by  a  colonial  force.     He  had  previously  refused 
submission  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gordon  Sprigg, 
Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Cape,  relying,  like  the  more 


powerful  Secocoeni,  on  the  strength  of  his  mountain  fast- 
ness. The  serious  loss  which  was  suffered  in  taking 
the  place  which  is  called  Secocoeni's  Town  illustrates 
the  difficulties  of  South  African  warfare.  A  former  at- 
tempt to  reduce  him  to  submission  had  failed  ;  and  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  thought  it  prudent  to  collect  a  con- 
siderable force  in  preparation  for  the  assault.  Tho 
danger  of  prolonged  resistance  has  since  been  happily  re- 
moved by  the  capture  of  Secocoeni  himself.  The  quarrel 
with  Secocoeni,  like  the  more  serious  Zulu  war,  was  a 
result  of  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  He  may  perhaps 
not  have  understood  how  he  became  the  enemy  of  the 
English,  when  he  had  been  in  the  habit  only  of  repelling 
the  aggressions  of  the  Dutch  farmers.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  new  possessions  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
convince  neighbouring  chiefs  that  they  must  acknowledge 
English  sovereignty.  If  Secocoeni  could,  in  concert 
with  his  new  friends  in  the  Transvaal,  have  asserted  his 
independence  of  the  Queen,  he  would  soon  have  had 
again  to  deal  with  his  former  enemies.  In  his  dis- 
putes with  the  Dutch  farmers  he  was  seldom  the  ag- 
gressor. His  campaign  of  three  or  four  years  ago,  in 
which  his  most  formidable  opponents  were  the  Swazis, 
had  probably  inspired  him  with  an  undue  contempt  for 
European  prowess.  There  is  no  ground  $>r  feeling  or 
affecting  indignation  towards  a  defeated  opponent  who 
must  have  thought  that  he  was  vindicating  his  own  rights. 
Secocoeni  is  not  accused,  like  Cetewayo,  of  internal  mis- 
government  and  cruelty,  even  if  it  were  necessary  or  just 
to  inquire  into  his  domestic  administration.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  uncivilized  neighbours  to  subjection,  bnt  not 
to  punish  them  because  they  are  slow  to  understand  the 
justice  of  the  proceeding. 

There  is  probably  an  end  for  some  time  to  come  of 
native  wars  in  South  Africa.  The  Kaffres  on  the  Cape 
frontier,  the  Zulus,  and  the  Basutos  have  been  defeated  in 
turn,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  chief  now  meditates 
insurrection.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  reposes  so  much  con- 
fidence in  tho  warlike  tribe  of  the  Swazis  that,  before  the 
capture  of  Cetewayo,  he  ordered  a  large  force  of  the  tribe 
to  threaten  the  north-eastern  border  of  Zululand;  and  a 
detachment  of  Swazis  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Seco- 
coeni. The  Colonial  Government  will  do  well  to  maintain 
a  permanent  native  force  recruited  from  the  most  warlike 
tribes.  The  Zulus  are  by  nature  soldiers,  being  not  only 
brave  but  amenable  to  discipline.  The  Swazis  and 
Basutos  might  also  furnish  a  valuable  contingent.  The 
war  has  in  more  than  one  respect  produced  useful  re- 
sults. The  storm  has  effectually  cleared  the  atmosphere, 
though  it  may  be  a  question  whether  its  ravages  have  not. 
clone  more  damage  than  the  noxious  elements  which  it  has 
cleared  away.  It  is  certain  that  Natal  is  much  safer  sine 
the  disbandment  of  the  Zulu  army  than  at  any  former  time. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  native  chiefs  throughout  South 
Africa  are  much  less  disposed  to  rebel  than  when  they  be- 
lieved one  coloured  potentate  to  be  a  match  for  the  para- 
mount Power.  The  result  is  good,  but  its  value  must  be 
contrasted  with  its  cost.  One  grave  disaster,  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
must  be  set  off  against  the  increased  security  of  two  pro- 
vinces, and  against  the  encouragement  which  the  existence 
of  the  Zulu  army  offered  to  revolts  on  other  parts  of  the 
frontier.  It.  must  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  the  burden 
has  fallen  on  the  Imperial  Government,  while  the  benefit 
accrues  to  one  or  more  of  the  South  African  colonies. 
Both  Cetewayo  and  Secocoeni  were  dangerous  enemies  to  a 
community  which  has  not  yet  acquired  a  claim  to  sympathy 
by  loyal  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  not 
even  certain  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  use  force  against  the  province  which  profits 
most  largely  by  the  suppression  of  native  resistance.  Those 
who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
malcontents  contemplate  rather  sullen  acquiescence  than 
open  resistance  ;  but  the  Governor  has  thought  it  prudent 
to  guard  against  insurrection  by  increasing  the  force  sta- 
tioned in  the  Transvaal. 

In  the  South  African  Blue-Book  which  has  been  latelv 
published  the  reports  on  the  disposition  and  conduct  of 
the  Boers  are  both  scanty  and  conflicting.  The  figures 
used  in  argumentative  statistics  are  seldom  trustworthy-, 
and  statements  of  proportionate  numbers  are  exceptional!  y 
vague.  Writers  who  profess  special  knowledge  of  tffae 
Transvaal  sometimes  assert  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
population,  including  nearly  all  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land,  are  Dutch  in  language  aud  origin.    On  the  othc;- 
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hand,  the  Committee  of  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture,  in  transmitting  a  Resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  Transvaal  ought  to  be  a  British  province, 
assert  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  in  the  colony 
are  in  favour  of  the  present  Government.  They  add  that 
more  than  half  the  land-tax  is  paid  by  Englishmen  or  j 
other  Europeans,  of  whom  nine-tenths  would  distinctly 
object  to  the  withdrawal  of  British  rule ;  they  also  I 
state  that  the  commerce  of  the  province,  amounting  | 
to  2,000,000?.  per  annum,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  i 
hands  of  persons  favourable  to  the  present  Government.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  that,  "  were  the  British 
"  Government  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  a  civil  war 
"  would  certainly  ensue,  and  the  country  would  be  overrun 
"  by  Kaffres,  and  become  untenable  to  the  white  man." 
The  experienced  and  able  administrator  of  the  Transvaal, 
Colonel  Lanyon,  in  forwarding  the  document,  expresses  his 
cordial  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber.  The 
annexation  may  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  beneficial 
to  the  Transvaal,  and  perhaps  to  the  South  African  colo- 
nies ;  but  thus  far  it  has  proved  an  onerous  burden  to 
the  English  Government.  A  part  of  the  population,  though 
probably  not  seven-eighths  of  the  whole,  professes 
bitter  hostility,  and  threatens  open  resistance.  Already 
the  annexation  has  produced  two  wars,  one  of  them  of  a 
serious  nature,  resulting,  as  far  as  the  Transvaal  is  con- 
cerned, in  an  enormous  benefit  which  has  not  produced 
the  smallest  feeling  of  gratitude.  If  the  question  now 
arose  whether  the  province  should  be  annexed,  the  pro- 
posal would  not  have  a  single  external  adherent,  though 
the  traders  and  the  English  settlers  would  hold  the 
opinions  which  are  expressed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  much  more  difficult  to  decide  whether  a 
retractation  would  now  be  expedient  and  justifiable.  It 
would  be  convenient  to  release  the  opponents  of  union  from 
their  uriwilling  allegiance ;  but  there  would  be  a  danger 
of  fresh  native  troubles,  which  the  Boers  might  the  more 
readily  provoke  because  their  enemies  have  been  subdued 
without  any  assistance  from  themselves.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  vested  interests  of  English  sub- 
jects, and  to  protect  the  minority  which  protests  against 
the  re -establishment  of  the  Republic.  Now  that  no  diver- 
sion will  be  effected  by  native  insurgents,  there  is 
probf-bly  little  danger  of  armed  opposition  to  the 
Government. 

As  the  native  war  is  definitively  ended  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Secocoeni,  the  discontent  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
in  the  Transvaal  will  perhaps  be  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  confederation  of  the  South  African  settlements. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  has,  like  his  predecessor,  taken 
every  opportunity  of  recommending  a  measure  which 
would  be  still  more  acceptable  to  the  colonists  if  it  had 
not  a  tendency  to  relieve  the  mother-country  from  a 
serious  burden.  The  Imperial  Act  of  two  or  three  years 
ago  provides  a  machinery  by  which  union  might  be  effected. 
Uuder  the  powers  of  the  Act  the  Cape  Parliament  after- 
wards passed  a  Bill  for  the  annexation  of  Griqualand 
West ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  province  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  share  of  representation  allowed  them, 
and  the  measure  has  since  been  left  in  abeyance.  Steps 
have  also  been  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  Government  in  Kaffraria,  but  the  tribal  system 
will  not  be  effectually  superseded  uutil  the  task  is  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  Government.  If  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  Transvaal  could  be  removed,  the  present 
time  offers  unusual  facilities  for  the  union  of  the 
colonies.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
will  loyally  assist  Sir  Baktle  Frere,  whose  popularity  and 
influence  will  scarcely  be  inherited  by  any  successor. 
The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  may  not  perhaps  have 
derived  unmixed  satisfaction  from  the  receipt  of  innu- 
merable addresses  in  approval  of  the  High  Commissioner's 
policy,  and  from  the  perusal  of  his  own  lofty  and  wholly 
impenitent  apology  for  all  that  he  has  done.  Sir  Baktle 
Frere  calmly  informs  the  Government  which  had  censured 
his  proceedings  that  he  is  content  to  await  the  dispersion 
of  popular  delusions.  He  is  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  war  was  just  and  necessary,  and  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  gratified  by  its  results.  The  entire  concurrence  of 
the  colonies  in  his  opinion  admits  of  explanation  ;  but  it 
will  have  been  a  fortunate  circumstance  if  it  induces  the 
Cape  Parliament  to  support  the  further  measures  in 
which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  entirely  agrees  with  the  Home 
■  vernment.  His  authority  is  a  main  clement  in  the 
l  ength  of  the  present  Ministry,  which  appears  cordially 


to  support  confederation.  The  return  of  Mr  Molteno  to 
office  might  indefinitely  postpone  the  union  which,  amongst 
other  advantages,  would  perhaps  gradually  reconcile  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  loss  of  independence. 


IRISH  DISTRESS. 

IT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  exceptional  a  year  as 
that  which  is  now  near  its  end  should  pass  over  with- 
out a  cry  of  distress  from  Ireland.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the 
summer  was  extraordinarily  wet ;  and  though  in  Ireland 
rain  commonly  does  less  mischief  than  in  England,  because 
the  average  rainfall  is  greater  and  more  allowance  is  con- 
sequently made  for  it,  yet  when  it  does  mischief,  it  does 
it  in  a  more  comprehensive  way.  The  potato  crop,  still 
an  important  element  in  Irish  agriculture,  is  especially 
open  to  injury,  and  the  destruction  extends  to  fuel  as  well 
as  to  food.  A  wet  sponge  is  not  a  handy  thing  to  make  a 
fire  with,  and  the  peat  has  for  the  most  part  been  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  wet  sponge.  In  some  respects  Ire- 
land is  becoming  less  rather  than  iuore  able  to  meet  un- 
usually bad  seasons.  The  social  changes  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  have  not  in  all 
cases  been  favourable  to  the  peasantry.  A  new  class  of 
landlords  has  arisen,  which,  if  it  is  less  needy  than  the 
class  it  has  displaced,  is  at  the  same  time  more  grasping. 
Land  has  been  largely  bought  for  investment,  ami  the 
landlord  is  probably  a  shopkeeper  in  a  neighbouring  iown, 
who  cannot  afford  to  reduce  his  rents,  and  spends  not  a 
farthing  on  his  purchase  that  he  can  possibly  help.  In 
some  cases,  again,  a  peasant  proprietary  has  lately  struggled 
into  existence  under  singularly  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances. The  land  has  been  bought  with  money 
borrowed  at  high  interest,  and  there  is  still  nearly  every- 
thing to  be  done  to  it.  A  man  who  begins  life  in  this  way 
is  for  some  years  absolutely  dependent  on  the  seasons.  A 
fine  summer  means  punctual  payment  of  interest  and 
something  put  by  towards  repayment  of  capital.  A  bad 
summer  means  arrears  of  interest,  and  consequently  a 
heavier  burden  of  debt  than  before.  It  is  the  tendency, 
too,  of  exceptional  distress  to  make  the  normal  distress 
more  visible.  A  good  deal  of  suffering  which,  if  there  were 
no  extraordinary  relief  funds  open,  would  give  no  outward 
sign,  is  induced  to  make  itself  known  by  the  sense  that 
there  is  money  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  Poor-law  should  not  be 
relied  on  for  the  relief  of  the  exceptional  destitution  to 
which  these  various  circumstances  have  given  birth.  Ire- 
land is  happily  distinguished  from  England  in  the  absence 
of  outdoor  relief,  and  consequently  with  greater  poverty 
there  is  less  pauperism.    If  the  Poor-law  authorities  are 
left  to  deal  with  the  present  distress,  they  must  greatly 
relax  their  rule  in  this  respect.    The  application  of  the 
workhouse  test  being  limited  by  the  amount  of  workhouse 
accommodation,  the  Cuardians  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  give  relief  at  the  homes  of  the  applicants.  The  national 
character  is  not  one  which  makes  it  safe  to  depart  from 
the  stringency  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  Poor- 
law  administration  in  Ireland.    Assuming,  therefore,  that 
relief  is  to  be  given  in  some  shape,  the  choice  evidently 
lies  between  private  charity  and  Government  aid.  If 
private  charity  is  found  strong  enough  to  do  the  work,  it 
is  clearly  the  less  objectionable  of  the  two  agencies,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  proposes  to 
bring  it  to  bear  seems  very  well  suited  to  the  emergency. 
A  central  Committee  is  to  be  formed  in  Dublin,  which 
will  consider  applications  from  the  distressed  districts  and 
distribute  relief  through  local  Committees.    In  this  way 
uniformity  in  the  general  administration  of  the  fund  will 
be  combined  with  that  local  knowledge  which  is  the  best 
guarantee  alike  for  economy  and  efficiency.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  suggests  three  principal  uses  to  which  the 
money  raised  should  bo  put — the  maintenance  of  the  aged 
and  sickly,  the  relief  of  the  families  of  able-bodied  men  who 
without  such  aid  must  come  upon  the  rates,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a  daily  meal  for  the  children  attending  school. 
This  presupposes  that  able-bodied  men  will  bo  able  to  ears 
enough  to  keep  themselves,  provided  that  those  dependent 
on  them  are  temporarily  cared  for.    It  is  still  to  be  seen, 
of   course,    whether   this   expectation   will   prove  well 
founded.    If  it  should  do  so,  a  very  great  evil  will  have 
been  averted.    Relief  works  on  a  large  scale  are  always  an 
unsatisfactory  expedient ;  and  yet,  if  the  able-bodied  poor  are 
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toberelievedatall,they  can  hardly  be  maintained  inidleness. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  hopes  t  .eep  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  to  children  attending  ehool  free  from  all 
suspicion  of  proselytism.  On  former  occasions  theological 
fervour  has  been  too  powerful  to  be  completely  overcome. 
Now  tbat  there  is  no  longer  an  Established  Church  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  are  greatly  changed.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  now  that  the  two  religions 
stand  on  the  same  temporal  level,  the  effort  to  make  con- 
verts and  the  suspicion  that  converts  are  being  made  will 
be  less  conspicuous. 

Students  of  comparative  politics  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  behaviour  of  the  English  and 
Prussian  Governments  in  the  presence  of  nearly  identical 
difficulties.  The  distress  in  Silesia  seems  to  resemble 
the  Irish  famine  of  1847-8  rather  than  the  pale  repro- 
duction of  it  to  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
appeal  relates.  The  Catholic  population  of  certain 
districts  interposed  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
frontiers  lives  for  the  most  part  on  potatoes,  and  at  the 
best  of  times  is  only  just  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. The  soil  is  poor,  agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  one  product  of  civilization  with  which  the  peasants 
are  familiar  is  usury.  The  Prussian  Government  has  ad- 
.  vanccd  money  to  the  local  authorities,  which  is  being  spent 
very  much  as  the  famine  insurance  fund — while  it  existed 
— was  spent  in  India.  Roads  and  other  public  works  are 
being  made  on  which  the  destitute  peasants  are  set  to 
labour,  the  collection  of  taxes  has  been  in  part  sus- 
pense 1,  and  where  special  circumstances  seem  to  re- 
quire it,  relief  has  been  given  in  kind.  The  Emperor 
has  banded  over  to  the  local  authorities  the  400,000 
marks  which  were  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
golnc. :  wedding,  and  appeals  have  been  made  to  private 
charity  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  do 
anything  further.  If  the  sums  thus  raised  are  insufficient, 
the  Minister  of  Einance  has  promised  that  Parliament 
shall  be  asked  to  vote  whatever  is  necessary.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  Government  will  aim  not  merely  at  relieving 
the  distress,  but  at  making  its  recurrence  impossible  by 
the  introduction  of  radical  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
suffering  districts.  This  last  announcement  very  well  marks 
the  distinction  that  should,  if  possible,  be  drawn  between 
relief  given  by  the  Poor-law  authorities  or  by  private 
charity  and  relief  given  by  the  Central  Government. 
The  example  of  appeal  to  the  State  should  not  be  slit 
except  under  circumstances  which  make  it  unlikely 
that  ic  will  become  a  precedent.  Funds  that  are  constantly 
being  raised  in  greater  or  less  amounts  may  fairly  be 
speuc  Ln  temporary  expedients  to  keep  a  population  from 
starving.  A  fuud  which  is  provided  by  the  action  of 
Parliament,  and  which  for  that  very  reason  it  is  important 
to  invest  with  exceptional  sanctity,  should,  if  possible, 
be  spent  upon  permanent  and  reproductive  improvements. 
This  commonplace  principle  has  been  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  recommend  that  a  portion  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Surplus  should  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  present 
Irish  distress.  It  is  intelligible  that  party  leaders  on 
both  ."ides  might  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  fund  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  promises  to  give  them  some  trouble.  But 
to  encourage  them  to  spend  some  millions  of  public 
money  in  a  manner  which  will  confer  no  lasting  benefit 
upon  the  country  in  which  they  are  spent  is  to  encourage 
them  to  prefer  convenience  to  duty.  It  may  be  that  Ire- 
land is  so  unfortunately  situated  that  no  agreement  can  at 
present  be  come  to  upon  a  proper  employment  of  this  sur- 
plus. In  that  case  the  best  course  will  be  to  wait  until 
parties  have  grown  a  little  wiser.  Millions  are  not  always 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  if  Parliament  votes  them 
away  in  temporary  poor  relief,  it  will  be  acting  like  an 
executor  who,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
the  rights  of  the  several  legatees,  should  give  away  an 
estate  to  the  first  beggar  be  met  in  the  street. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  JEWS. 

TT  might  have  been  thought  by  superficial  observers 
that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  his  fill  of  impru- 
dences during  his  recent  Midlothian  campaign.  His 
utterances  on  half  a  score  of  different  subjects  had  made 
the  managers  of  the  party  look  grave,  the  more  moderate 
members  of  it  look  graver  still,  and  the  electioneering 
politicians  wonder  whether  even  Radical  Sheffield  could  be 
saved  out  of  the  fire.   It  might  have  been  thought,  again, 


that,  whether  of  prudent  or  imprudent  utterances,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  had  for  a  day  or  two  enough.  But  those  who 
thought  thus  would  have  singularly  mistaken  their  man. 
It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it  would 
be  discreditable  to  win  Sheffield  by  too  large  a  majority, 
and  that  the  object  of  a  generous  politician  should  be  to 
make  a  good  fight  of  it  by  alienating  as  many  of  his  own 
side  as  he  conveniently  could.  One  of  the  idle  newspaper 
rumours  which  are  always  spread  at  election  times  asserted 
that  the  Jewish  vote  had  been  promised  to  Mr.  Wortley. 
Mr.  Gladstone  saw  this,  and  determined  to  make  the 
matter  sure.  Before  his  visit  to  Scotland  he  had  received 
a  letter  of  some  length  from  Mr.  Hirsch,  a  Manchester 
Jew.  This  letter  was  modestly  enough  worded,  containing 
many  expressions  of  Liberalism  (indeed  the  writer  was 
introduced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Liberal 
Association),  expressed  due  detestation  of  the  Turks,  but 
asked  Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  what  he  could  and  say  what  he 
could  in  favour  of  those  Jews  who  have  the  ill  luck  to  reside 
in  the  self-governing  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  a  short  and  rather  rough 
answer,  saying  that  he  had  done  and  should  do  what  his 
correspondent  asked,  but  that  his  efforts  were  vain  in 
face  of  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  of  Vienna  and  other 
places  of  the  Continent  on  the  Eastern  question.  This 
epistle,  though  hardly  diplomatic,  was  for  its  writer  not 
a  specially  unlucky  utterance,  and,  being  addressed  to 
a  man  who  was  not  very  likely  to  confess  that  he 
had  been  snubbed,  did  not  much  matter.  Repose  at 
Hawarden  and  the  inviting  opportunity  of  the  Sheffield 
election  stimulated  Mr.  Gladstone  to  return  to  the  charge 
on  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hirsch  and  his  fellows.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Leake,  the  introducer  of  his  correspondent, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  the  President  of  the  Manchester 
Liberal  Association.  "When  a  man  like  Mr.  Gladstone 
writes  without  any  immediate  necessity  to  the  President  of 
the  Liberal  Association  of  a  great  city,  the  communication 
is  of  course  taken,  and  rightly  taken,  as  a  kind  of  mani- 
festo, not  merely  to  the  urbs  of  Manchester,  but  to  the 
orbis  of  England.  A  more  curious  manifesto  can  seldom 
have  been  issued  under  similar  circumstances.  After 
summing  up  the  former  correspondence,  Mr.  Gladstone 
begged  leave  to  illustrate  what  he  had  said  by  what 
was  going  on  at  Sheffield.  The  English  Government 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  Turkish  persecution  of 
Christians  in  the  East.  The  Jews  of  Sheffield  were  going 
to  support  the  English  Government.  It  was  true  that  it  was 
not  certain  that  they  were  going  to  support  the  English 
Government,  but  it  was  likely  from  what  had  occurred 
elsewhere.-  It  would  be  telegraphed  to  Roumania  and 
:  Servia  that  the  Jews  of  Sheffield  had  supported  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  his  correspondent 
"who  knows  human  nature,"  what  chance  there  is  of  the 
Roumanians  aud  Servians  listening  to  his  appeals  for  tole- 
ration to  the  Jews  ? 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  extraordinary  epistle  should 
have  stirred  up    the  assailed  community  to  no  small 
wrath.     It  does  not  seem  clear  whether  the  Jews  who 
are  consistently  Liberal  or  the  Jews  who  are  consist- 
ently Conservative  feel  most  injured  and  insulted.  The 
former  deny  stoutly  that  they  have  as  a  body  gone  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Eastern  question  ;  the  latter  deny 
as  stoutly  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "  solid  "  Jewish 
vote  at  all.  Mr.  Serjeant  StiiON  and  a  great  many  other  Jews 
have  written  to  this  paper andthat,  denying  Mr.  Gladstone's 
facts,  protesting  against  his  inferences,  and  protestingabove 
all  against  his  manner  of  argument.    It  is  indeed  difficult 
for  the  moment  to  decide  whether  the  faults  of  logic  in 
the  letter  or  its  imprudence  be  the  greater.   Why,  because 
the  Jews  "of  Germany  and  elsewhere  " — a  rather  ingenious 
periphrasis  for   Sheffield — have  advocated   the  Turkish 
cause,  Jews  in  Roumania  and  Servia  should  be  robbed, 
outraged,  and  denied  civic  rights,  will  puzzle  the  most 
adroit  manufacturer  of  middle  terms  to  answer.  Why 
the  Jews  should  have  turned  against  a  Power  which  has 
always  treated  them  well,  for  the  sake   of  establishing 
Powers  the  like  of  which  have  always  treated  them 
abominably,  would   puzzle  even  Mr.  Leake,  to  whose 
knowledge  of  human  nature  Mr.  Gladstone  bear's  testi- 
mony, to  decide.    Why  the  conduct  of  the  Servians  and 
Roumanians  should  in  any  case  intluenee  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  has  for  years  been  proclaiming  on  the  housetops 
that  justice,  and  not  expediency  or  probability  of  suc- 
cess, should  govern   statesmen,  only   those  who  have 
penetrated  the  secret  of  the  quality  which  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  takes  for  consistency  are  likely  to  be  able  to  tell 
us.  But,  after  all,  the  flaws  in  the  argument  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  intense  inopportuneness  of  its 
appearance.  We  do  not  know  how  many  Jews  are  on  the 
Sheffield  register  ;  it  is  said  that  there  are  very  few.  But 
if,  after  this  contemptuous  branding  of  the  whole  race  as 
a  servile  herd  of  moutons  de  Panurge,  and  after  the  bland 
assurance  that  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  interfere  to  give  Roumanian  Jews  the  ordinary  rights 
of  citizens — if,  after  this,  many  Jews  voted  in  the  way 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  had  them  vote,  all  we  can  say 
is  that  the  Hebrew  race  has  for  once  set  a  bright  example 
in  the  way  of  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  that  our  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  is  completely  at  fault. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  exercise  for  an  arithmetician, 
with  time  on  his  hands  and  a  good  memory,  to  reckon 
up  the  classes  which  in  the  last  few  years,  or  even 
in  the  last  few  months,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  or  less 
solemnly  excommunicated.  There  would,  we  think,  be 
nothing  like  it  in  political  history  except  that  famous  de- 
claration which  James  II.  and  Mulfobt  concocted  between 
them,  and  in  which  half  England  was  excepted  from 
grace  in  the  event  of  the  exiled  King's  return.  Londoners, 
Jews,  the  wealthy  and  idle  classes,  grandfathers,  members 
of  Parliament,  members  of  the  Universities  who  are  not 
occupied  either  in  reading  for  their  own  degrees  or  coach- 
ing others  for  theirs,  have  all  by  turns  been  anathematized. 
Indeed  the  classes  which  are  thus  marked  out  for  pro- 
scription are  a  great  deal  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  is 
easier  to  enumerate  the  few  righteous  men  who  apparently 
might  be  suffered  still  to  exist.  Editors  of  provincial 
newspapers,  Nonconformist  ministers,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland — except  in  the  case  of  the  constitueucies 
which  return  Tory  members — exhaust  the  list  pretty 
nearly.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  rare  thing 
lately  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  open  his  lips  without  accusing 
some  considerable  body  of  his  countrymen  of  being  morally 
incapable,  if  not  actively  depraved.  In  such  a  temper 
the  proceedings  of  the  Roumanians  probably  seem  to  him 
formally  unjustifiable,  but  in  reality  worthy  of  much  sym- 
pathy. It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  more  responsible 
organs  of  his  party  spend  no  small  part  of  their  time  in 
following  laboriously  his  tempestuous  progresses,  sweeping 
up  as  best  they  can  the  broken  glasses,  apologizing  to  the 
victims,  and  generally  making  things  pleasant.  A  some- 
what notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  this  very 
matter.  The  paper  in  which  the  letters  originally 
appeared  was  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Now  there 
is  a  considerable  solidarity  between  the  great  towns  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  A  great  deal  more  interest 
is  felt  in  Manchester  about  a  Sheffield  election,  and  in 
Bradford  about  an  election  for  Leeds,  than  any  that  the 
sleepier  boroughs  of  the  agricultural  districts  feel  about 
their  neighbours ;  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  has  a  wide 
circulation  in  all  these  towns.  On  the  day  after  the  Shef- 
field e'ection  this,  the  chief  organ  of  the  moderate  Opposi- 
tion in  those  parts,  came  out  with  only  a  few  lines  about 
Sheffield,  but  with  a  long  and  elaborate  apology  to  the 
Jews  for  the  aspersions  cast  on  them,  and  the  slight  put 
upon  their  sympathies.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  very 
difficult  to  discover.  There  may  or  may  not  be  many  Jews 
in  Sheffield,  but  there  are  a  very  great  many  in  Manchester, 
and  Mr.  Hirsch's  co-religionists  are  not  likely  to  be  conci- 
liated by  the  latest  exercise  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  epistolary 
talents.  Nor  does  it,  indeed,  much  matter  whether  the 
number  of  persons  affected  by  this  outburst  be  large  or 
small.  Few  or  many,  they  are  typical  of  scores  of  other  bodies 
and  classes  whom  Mr.  Gladstone's  reckless  disregard  of  the 
methods  of  statesmanship  has  from  time  to  time  irritated 
and  estranged.  Each  fresh  proceeding  of  the  kind  renews 
the  memory  of  the  others  in  those  who  were  victims 
of  them.  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  for  a  statesman  to 
go  about  with  perpetual  "  soft  sawder,"  conciliating  every- 
body all  round.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  policy,  is  simply  one  of  exasperation,  and  the  con- 
version of  doubtful  friends  into  determined  foes  appears  to 
be  his  constant  delight.  His  admirers  have  often  told  us 
that  he  is  the  most  eloquent  of  statesmen,  the  most  con- 
scientious, the  most  disinterested,  and  so  forth.  There  is 
at  least  one  superlative  which  in  this  connexion  we  can 
cheerfully  accord  him.  Of  all  statesmen  he  is  certainly, 
in  the  Gallic  seDse  of  the  adjective,  the  most  impossible. 


UNWHOLESOME  HOUSES. 

1\/TR.  CROSS  has  shown  from  time  to  time  a  praise- 
-LtX  worthy  desire  that  his  tenure  of  office  should  be 
associated  with  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  as  a  practical  expression  of 
this  desire,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  it  was 
designed  to  be.  Mr.  Cross  believed  that  it  would  be  a 
very  much  larger  measure  than  it  is  in  fact.  He  knew 
something  of  what  "  home  "  means  in  the  slums  of  a  large 
city,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  hit  upon  a  plan  for 
giving  the  misused  word  a  somewhat  better  significance. 
Unfortunately  the  Act  has  in  a  great  degree  been  a  failure. 
In  some  cases,  the  authorities  charged  with  carrying  it  out 
have  not  taken  kindly  to  the  work ;  in  other  cases,  the 
difficulties  connected  with  it,  and  the  cost  which  it  in- 
volves, have  proved  too  much  for  them ;  in  others,  the 
remedy  which  the  Act  provides  has  not  been  found  to  be 
exactly  the  remedy  needed.  We  shall  not  now  go  into 
the  cause  of  this  failure.  Our  object  is  rather  to  urge  Mr. 
Ceoss  not  to  let  the  next  Session  pass  without  doing  some- 
thing more  efficacious  in  the  same  direction.  A  general 
election  may  always  bring  with  it  some  unforeseen  result, 
and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  1880  may  see  an  end  of  his 
present  sojourn  in  Downing  Street.  If  he  leaves  office 
without  doing  more  than  he  has  yet  done  towards  im- 
proving the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  he  may  be  sure 
that  what  he  has  done  already  will  very  soon  be  forgotten. 
The  ship  on  which  the  pennyworth  of  tar  is  spared  seldom 
comes  to  much  good,  and  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act 
will  remain  a  comparatively  useless  instrument  unless 
its  provisions  are  supplemented  by  further  legislation. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  forget  the  amending  Act  of 
the  present  year.  The  worst  fault  of  the  original  Act 
— the  inducement  offered  to  the  owners  of  house  property 
to  leave  every  duty  of  a  landlord  unperformed,  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  state  in  which  the  houses  might  be 
when  bought  by  the  local  authorities  would  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  valuation — has  now  to  some  extent  been 
remedied.  But  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  improvement  thus  effected,  there  will  remain  a  very 
large  area  to  which  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Act 
does  not  in  the  least  apply.  The  object  Mr.  Cross  had  in 
view  was  the  provision  of  decent  habitations  in  districts 
in  which  no  amendment  is  possible,  except  upon  a  large 
scale.  Before  the  Act  can  be  put  into  operation  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  houses  with  which  it  proposes  to  deal 
can  be  dealt  with  in  no  other  way.  It  is  not  an  Act  simply 
for  providing  better  houses  for  the  poor.  It  is  essentially 
an  Act  for  providing  better  houses  for  the  poor  in  so  far  as 
such  houses  cannot  be  provided  by  existing  machinery. 
Every  second  house  in  London  might  be  unwholesome 
and  pestilential  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  if  it 
were  any  way  possible  to  put  it  into  decent  order 
without  the  Act  being  resorted  to,  the  local  authorities 
would  have  no  right  to  invoke  the  special  powers  vested 
in  it  by  the  statute.  The  unwholesomeness  contemplated 
by  the  Act  is  an  unwholesomeness  of  districts,  not  of 
houses,  nor  even  of  streets.  Before  the  law  can  be  put  in 
force  and  a  site  cleared,  it  must  be  shown  that  unless  the 
site  is  wholly  cleared  the  evils  complained  of  must  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Any  one  who  thinks  for  a  moment  what 
these  evils  commonly  are  will  see  how  seldom  this  condi- 
tion can  be  satisfied.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  un- 
wholesome districts  is  large,  but  it  is  not  large  relatively. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  unwholesome  areas  than 
there  ought  to  be;  but  they  are  few  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  unwholesome  houses  outside.  Want  of  drainage, 
want  of  ventilation,  and  the  dirt  that  naturally  attends 
decay  and  overcrowding  would  make  a  house  unfit  for 
human  habitation  though  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  Hyde 
Park.  Why  should  Mr.  Cross  be  content  to  wage  war 
against  these  evils  in  the  mass  when  the  isolated  examples 
of  them  are  so  far  more  numerous  ? 

The  principle  on  which  houses  of  this  sort  should  be 
dealt  with  is  extremely  simple.  The  law  does  not  allow 
the  owner  of  unwholesome  meat  or  unwholesome  bread  to 
sell  it  to  the  public.  Probably,  if  these  articles  were  offered 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  wholesome  ai'ticles  of  the  same  kind, 
they  would  command  a  ready  sale.  Why,  then,  does  the 
law  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract  in  such  matters  as 
putrid  meat  or  bread  in  which  alum  is  a  large  ingredient  ? 
It  is  not  from  any  regard  to  the  maxim  "  Caveat 
emptor,"  for  the  offending  meat  would  be  seized  just  as 
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certainly  if  the  vendor  were  at  the  moment  explaining 
to  the  purchaser  that  it  was  cheap  hecause  it  was  had. 
The  reason  why  the  law  interposes  to  prevent  the  bargain 
from  being  struck  is  simply  that  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity will  suffer  by  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food,  and 
it  does  not  allow  any  abstract  regard  for  freedom  of  con- 
tract to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  obvious  public  benefit. 
The  mischief  done  by  the  letting  of  unwholesome  houses 
is  not  a  whit  less  in  degree,  and  far  greater  in  extent,  than 
the  mischief  done  by  the  sale  of  unwholesomo  food.  Why 
should  the  needy  or  grasping  landlord  be  allowed  to  do 
what  he  likes,  while  a  strict  watch  is  kept  over  the  not 
moro  needy  or  grasping  seller  of  food  ?  The  two  cases 
are  parallel  as  regards  the  evil  done  ;  why  are  they  so  dif- 
ferent as  regards  the  check  imposed  ?  It  is  not  easy 
to  answer  the  question,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
showing  how  the  need  for  asking  it  may  be  made  to 
cease.  If  Parliament  would  prescribe,  or  authorize  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  prescribe,  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  requirements  in  the  way  of  drainage,  water 
supply,  ventilation,  and  the  like,  without  which  no 
house  shall  be  held  to  befit  for  human  habitation,  the  work 
would  be  done.  The  principle  is  already  abundantly  re- 
cognized in  the  laws  relating  to  nuisances  and  their  abate- 
ment. All  that  is  needful  for  its  complete  application  is 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  comprehensive  machinery  for 
putting  the  law  in  action.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
enacting  that  all  houses  of  a  certain  class  should  be  exam- 
ined by  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  landlord  in- 
formed of  what  would  be  required  of  him  in  the  way  of 
repair  and  improvement.  If  within  a  certain  time  these  re- 
quirements had  not  been  complied  with,  the  houses  might 
be  put  up  to  auction,  subject  to  these  requirements  ;  and,  if 
no  purchaser  were  found,  either  the  local  authorities  might 
be  empowered  to  execute  the  repairs  and  recoup  them- 
selves out  of  the  rents,  or,  if  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
repairs  were  so  large  that  the  rents  would  not  enable 
them  to  do  this,  they  might  clear  the  houses  away.  Of 
course  the  standard  of  wholesomeness  prescribed,  whether 
by  Parliament  or  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  would 
be  a  very  modest  one.  ^Nothing  would  be  demanded  of 
owners  of  houses  which  was  not  essential  to  bare  whole- 
someness. The  law  would,  in  fact,  forbid  the  sale  of 
adulterated  houses  just  as  it  already  forbids  the  sale  of 
adulterated  tea  or  sugar. 

It  cau  hardly  be  necessary  to  preach  the  importance 
of  such  a  statute.    In  every  part  of  the  country  alike,  in 
towns,  in  villages,  the  first  and  most  elementary  laws  of 
sanitary  science  are  systematically  violated.     In  theory 
the  law  forbids  nuisances ;  in  practice  it  permits  them. 
In  theory  it  allows  houses  which  are  unfit  for  habitation 
to  be  closed  by  the  local  authorities ;  in  practice  it  leaves 
the  great  majority  of  them  to  remain  standing  as  long  as  | 
the  stones  will  hold  together.   This  is  a  contradiction  which 
it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  any  Government  to  re-  ■ 
move  if  they  feel  inclined.    The  case  for  legislation  is  so  ! 
clear  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  serious  re- 
sistance should  be  offered  to  it.    All  that  is  wanted  is  a 
little  boldness  in  the  Government  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  in- 
troduce the  Bill. 


THE  YEAR. 

THE  proceedings  of  Parliament  durins:  its  sixth  Session  con- 
tributed little  to  the  history  of  the  year.  The  public  attention 
has  been  again  mainly  directed  to  external  affairs ;  and,  by  a  grow- 
ing and  mischievous  innovation,  foreign  and  Indian  politics  have 
been  discussed  at  party  meetings  more  elaborately,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  more  passionately,  than  in  either  House.  Mr.  Tre- 
velyau's  annual  motion  for  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to 
counties  was  interesting  only  as  it  proved  that  the  regular  Govern- 
ment majority  of  sixty  or  sixty-five  had  been  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  Parliament. 
With  the  exception  of  .Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  one  or  two  1 
other  members,  the  Liberal  party  has,  since  Lord  Harrington's 
conversion,  steadily  supported  Mr.  Trevelyan  ;  and  the  Govern-  j 
ment  has  not,  in  spite  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  supposed  inclination, 
ventured  to  tamper  with  the  rural  franchise  on  which  its  chief 
strength  depends.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  whose  scheme  for  abolish- 
ing the  use  of  fermented  liquors  is  rapidly  becoming  a  political 
issue,  adroitly  prpvided  an  opening  for  proselytes  by  giving  the 
Permissive  Bill  the  new  name  of  "  local  option."  The  net,  though 
it  was  spread  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  caught  Mr.  Forster ;  | 
but  Lord  Harrington  declined  to  be  entangled  in  its  meshes.  A 
majority  of  nearly  ninety  rejected  the  interference  of  ascetics  and 
drunkards  with  the  liberty  of  their  neighbours;  but  at  a  later 
period  Sir  Wili'rid  Lawson  secured  a  still  more  illustrious  captive  | 


than  Mr.  Forster.  Among  other  principles  and  institutions  of 
greater  importance,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  lately  offered  to  sacri- 
fice the  right  of  consuming  beer  and  spirits  to  the  supposed 
wishes  of  the  multitude.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  has  con- 
trived, like  Mr.  Forster,  to  persuade  himself  that  Sir  "Wilfrid 
Lawson  in  his  new  formula  fails  to  express  his  consistent  de- 
mand. Various  motions  for  the  extension  of  the  Parliamentary 
and  municipal  franchise  in  Ireland  excited  little  interest,  yet  it 
seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  limit  the  numbers  of  constituencies 
which  are  scarcely  liable  to  deterioration.  The  usual  proposals  for 
transferring  the  property  of  Irish  landlords  to  the  occupiers  were 
necessarily  rejected.  None  of  the  schemes  were  more  unreasonable 
than  the  Land  Bill  of  Mr.  Butt,  some  of  whose  successors  have 
since  attempted  to  accomplish  their  object  without  the  intervention 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Butt  was  seldom  able  to  attend  the  House, 
and  early  in  the  Session  he  died.  In  Parliament,  as  at  the  Bar,  he 
was  an  eloquent  and  skilful  advocate,  whose  adherence  to  his  party 
implied  no  fanatical  impracticability.  His  more  violent  followers, 
with  a  not  unnatural  distrust,  had  for  some  time  intrigued  against 
his  supreuiacy,  and  he  found  himself  unable  to  repress  the  practice 
of  obstruction,  in  which  he  took  no  part.  The  House  of  Commons 
regretted  the  loss  of  a  sectional  leader  who  had  few  of  the  instincts 
of  a  demagogue.  The  moderate  members  of  the  Home  Rule  party 
procured  the  election  in  his  place  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  since  been 
rudely  reminded  that  his  post  is  that,  not  of  a  leader,  but  of  a  ses- 
sional chairman. 

The  list  of  Ministerial  measures  was  short,  and  a  County  Go- 
vernment Bill  still  less  satisfactory  than  the  abortive  measure  of 
1878  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  general  indifference.  Late  in  the 
Session  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  passed  a  Bill  which  enables  Joint- 
Stock  Banks  to  become  Limited  Companies  under  certain  conditions. 
More  than  one  of  the  great  London  Banks  are  taking  steps  to  use  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Bill ;  and  probably  their  example  may  be 
followed.  The  Attorney-General  was,  in  the  face  of  opposition 
offered  by  some  of  the  lawyers  in  the  House,  compelled  to  postpone 
the  enactment  of  the  Criminal  Code  ;  and  the  Secretary  for  War 
found  the  task  of  passing  the  Army  liegulation  Bill  unexpectedly 
difficult.  The  most  ambitious  of  all  the  Government  Bills  was 
proposed  on  short  notice,  late  in  the  Session  ;  and,  to  the  general 
surprise,  it  was  passed  into  au  Act.  The  more  animated  debates 
of  the  Session  were  preceded  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
financial  statement,  and  by  the  criticisms  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected. The  revenue  had  fallen  short  of  the  estimates  by  the 
insignificant  amount  of  1 14,000/. ;  but  the  excess  of  expenditure 
was  no  less  than  4,388,000/.,  represented  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  floating  debt.  For  the  following  year  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  anticipated  no  extraordinary  expenditure,  and  he 
assumed  that  the  revenue  would  he  stationary,  except  that  the 
last  year's  addition  to  the  Income-tax  would  now  for  the  first  time 
produce  its  full  effect.  No  new  taxes  were  proposed,  except  a  small 
increase  of  the  tobacco  duty,  which  has  thus  far  not  been  pro- 
ductive. Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Goschen  attacked  the  Budget  on 
the  ground  that  it  included  no  provision  for  the  inevitable 
demands  about  to  arise  from  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and 
Afghanistan.  The  alleged  financial  miscarriage  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  since  attained  gigantic  proportions  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's imagination ;  ana  it  has  been  denounced  in  strong  lan- 
guage by  other  zealous  partisans.  Calmer  critics  may  doubt 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  the  wrong ; 
or  at  least  they  will  admit  that  he  has  an  intelligible  and 
plausible  defence.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  refused  to  under- 
stand that  expenditure  belongs  to  the  province,  not  of  finance, 
but  of  politics.  The  Government  may  be  justly  blamed  if  it  has 
spent  too  much  money  ;  the  mode  of  meeting  the  outlay  tests  the 
ability  of  a  financier  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to 
choose  between  postponing  payment  and  imposing  fresh  taxes.  In 
a  time  of  unprecedented  depression  of  trade  he  probably  judged 
rightly  in  refusing  to  impose  new  burdens.  One  reason  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  indignation  is  the  knowledge  that  heavy  taxation 
would  have  made  the  policy  of  the  Government  unpopular. 

The  Army  Regulation  Bill,  which  supersedes  the  old  Mutiny 
Acts,  was  founded  on  the  able  Report  of  a  Committee  of  which 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  was  chairman.  The  opponents  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment had  the  opportunity  of  proposing  the  abolition  of  the 
system,  and  the  Irish  obstructives  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  resume  their  characteristic  operations,  in  alliance  with  a  few 
Ei  •/lish  members.  The  feeling  excited  by  the  debates  became  so 
violent  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  designated  Lord  Harrington  a3  "  the 
late  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  "  ;  and,  though  the  majority  of  the 
Opposition  at  the  time  resented  the  attack,  Lord  Harrington  finally 
yielded  to  the  extreme  section.  The  Government,  after  making 
large  concessions,  had  the  courage  to  incur  the  risk  of  unpopularity, 
which  the  Liberal  leaders,  notwithstanding  their  avowed  convictions, 
were  unwilling  to  share.  A  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment on  active  service  is  retained  in  the  Act;  but  its  opponents 
boast,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  the  practice  is  virtually 
condemned.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  The  O'Conor  Don 
introduced  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  University  in  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  the  discussioD,  Mr. 
Lowe  and  some  other  Liberal  members  spoke  in  favour  of  a 
measure  which  would  allow  Roman  Catholic  students  to  obtain 
the  only  academic  training  which  they  would  be  permitted  by 
their  clerical  advisers  to  accept.  A  speech  by  Mr.  Leatham  proved 
that  the  Nonconformists  were  no  longer  unanimous  in  their 
bigoted  opposition  to  the  endowment  of  religious  institutions.  To 
the  general  surprise,  the  Ministerial  leader  announced  in  the 
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course  of  the  debate  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  ■would  in  two 
or  three  days  introduce  in  the  House  of  Lords  an  alternative 
measure.  Lord  Cairns  accordingly  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  University,  in  the  place  of  the  Queen's 
University,  which  was  to  be  abolished.  As  the  Bill  contained  no 
other  important  provision,  astonished  Conservative  peers  inquired 
whether  it  contained  all  the  scheme  projected  by  the  Government. 
Lord  Cairns  gravel)'  replied  that  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  matters  of  legislation  were  necessarily  contained  in  the 
Bills  which  they  introduced.  It  remained  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  insert  clauses,  on  the  model  of  the  Schools  Act, 
for  payment  by  results ;  and  also  to  apply  to  the  purpose  a 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  disestablished  Irish  Church.  Mal- 
contents complained  that  the  promises  of  1869  had  been  vio- 
lated ;  but  Parliament  and  the  nation  are  incapable  of  break- 
ing faith  with  themselves.  Irish  members  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  by  Government  at  first 
threatened  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  but  it  was  understood  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  overruled  the  objections  of  lay  poli- 
ticians, having  taken  warning  by  the  results  of  their  unwise  re- 
jection of  the  successive  offers  of  Lord  Mayo  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
They  have  some  ground  for  hoping  that  by  further  legislation  their 
colleges  will  be  practically  endowed.  The  Church  Fund,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Gladstone's  former  pledges,  would  be  well  employed 
in  promoting  liberal  education,  and  in  possibly  allaying  religious 
rancour.  The  debates  on  foreign,  on  colonial,  and  on  Indian  affairs 
were  throughout  the  Session  of  secondary  interest,  except  that  Sir 
C.  Bilke  raised  his  Parliamentary  position  by  an  elaborate  and 
powerful  speech  on  the  Zulu  war  and  on  South  African  polic\r. 
An  eloquent  and  uncompromising  attack  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  on 
the  Indian  policy  of  the  Government  might  have  been  more  effective 
if  its  substance  had  not  been  anticipated  in  two  bulky  volumes  of  in- 
vective, which  had  itself  been  weakened  by  the  Duke's  consistent 
disapproval  of  everything  which  had  been  done  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  India. 

The  Zulu  war  was  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  country,  though  a  superfluous  quarrel  might  have  been 
condoned  but  for  a  painful  disaster.  The  Zulus,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  had  been  organized  at  the  same  time  as  an  army 
and  as  a  nation,  had  confirmed,  by  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  disci- 
pline, the  extraordinary  courage  which  they  must  originally  have 
possessed,  and  which  they  have  lately  displayed.  Their  King 
Cetewayo  had  long  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal ;  but  he  had  often  expressed  a 
desire  to  "  wash  his  spears,"  or  acquire  military  glory  by  an 
attack  on  the  Dutch  settlers  of  the  Transvaal.  A  boundary 
dispute  with  the  Boers  which  had  been  referred  to  English 
arbitration  was  pending  when,  under  Lord  Carnarvon's  ad- 
ministration, the  Transvaal  was  annexed  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. In  the  course  of  last  year  an  award  was  made  in  favour 
of  the  Zulus ;  but  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  High  Commissioner  of  the 
South  African  provinces,  informed  Cetewayo  that  recognition  of 
his  sovereignty  would  not  in  all  cases  involve  a  retransfer  of 
private  property  in  the  disputed  land.  A  distinction  too  line  for 
the  native  intellect  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  interest  which 
the  arbitrating  Power  had  acquired  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
award.  Cetewayo  began  to  show  an  unfriendly  disposition,  and 
two  or  three  trifling  irregularities  on  the  border  were  considered 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  grave  ofl'ences.  His  real  motive  for  the 
war  which  he  commenced  was  never  concealed.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  powerful  Zulu  army  would  be  employed  against  the 
neighbouring  colonies  if  the  blow  was  not  anticipated.  At  the 
moment  he  disposed  of  a  larger  force  of  regular  troops  than  the 
ordinary  garrison  of  South  Africa  ;  and  he  hoped,  as  soon  as  war 
was  declared,  to  obtain  additional  reinforcements.  Accordingly  he 
despatched,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Zulu  King,  in  which  he  demanded,  not  only  satisfaction  for  the 
alleged  frontier  outrages,  but  the  disbandment  of  the  army 
and  the  abolition  of  the  institutions  on  which  its  efficiency 
depended.  An  English  Resident  was  to  be  received  in  Zululand, 
and  in  general  absolute  subjection  was  imposed  as  the  alternative 
of  war.  On  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  Cetewayo  to  surrender  his 
power  and  independence,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  who  had  lately  terminated  a  petty  war  with  the 
western  Cafl'res,  was  directed  to  reduce  the  refractory  Zulu  to 
obedience.  After  due  preparation,  Lord  Chelmsford  distributed 
bis  small  force  into  three  columns ;  and,  while  Colonel  Pearson, 
with  the  left,  occupied  a  post  called  Ekowe,  the  central  column, 
under  Lord  Chelmsford  in  person,  advanced,  leaving  behind  it  a 
camp  which  was  destined  to  acquire  a  melancholy  notoriety  by  the 
name  of  Isandula.  While  Lord  Chelmsford  moved  forward,  a  large 
force  of  Zulus  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  and 
the  officer  in  command  seems  imprudently  to  have  left  the  camp 
to  meet  them.  Notwithstanding  the  steady  fire  of  the  garrison, 
the  Zulus,  armed  with  spears  .and  javelins,  forced  the  defences  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  only  a  few  fugitives  escaped  out  of 
nearly  a  thousand  regular  infantry.  The  further  advance  of  the 
victorious  enemy  was  stayed  by  the  extraordinarily  gallant  de- 
fence of  Rorke's  Drift,  a  small  post  which  was  successfully  held 
by  two  subaltern  officers,  Lieutenant  Ch,ard  and  Lieutenant 
Bromhead,  with  a  handful  of  men.  The  diminution  of  strength 
and  the  loss  at  Isandula  of  large  stores  compelled  Lord  Chelms- 
ford  to  suspend  for  some  time  his  advance  into  the  enemy's 
country.  After  some  weeks,  having  repelled,  with  heavy  loss 
to  the  Zulus,  a  desperate  attack  on  his  camp,  Lord  Chelms- 
ford succeeded  in  relieving  Colonel  Pearson,  who  had  held  Ekowe  J 


against  great  superiority  of  force.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
July  that  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  had  already  been  superseded  by 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  ended  the  war  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
Ulundi.  The  Zulu  army,  which  had  throughout  fought  with 
admirable  gallantry,  abandoned  the  struggle  when  it  became 
evidently  hopeless.  Cetewayo,  having  fled  to  the  interior  with  a 
few  attendants,  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and  sent  as  a  State  pri- 
soner to  Cape  Town.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  divided  the  Zulu 
country  into  several  districts,  with  a  petty  chieftain  at  the  head  of 
each  couitnunity.  The  political  affairs  of  the  country  were  to  be 
controlled  by  an  English  Resident ;  but,  to  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  colonists,  the  natives  were  guaranteed  against  the 
immigration  of  European  settlers.  If  the  experiment  succeeds, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's. policy  will  have  been  politically,  if  not  morally, 
justified.  One  tragical  incident  of  the  war  excited  universal 
regret.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  desiring,  in  accordance  with  a  ques- 
tionable tradition,  to  acquire  experience  and  reputation  as  a  soldier, 
had  obtained  an  unwilling  permission  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  join  Lord  Chelmsford's  staff.  Young,  fearless,  and  eager 
for  distinction,  he  would  have  been  disappointed  of  his  object  if 
he  had  been  too  carefully  kept  beyond  reach  of  danger :  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  was  allowed  to  join  a  small  reconnoitring 
party  in  a  district  not  yet  cleared  of  the  enemy.  In  the  absence  of 
proper  precautions,  the  detachment  was  surprised  by  a  body  of 
Zulus,  and  the  Prince  was  prevented  by  the  restiveness  of  his 
horse  from  sharing  the  flight  of  his  companions.  The  recovery 
of  the  body  afforded  the  Empress  the  melancholy  consolation  of 
celebrating  at  Chislehurst  the  obsequies  of  her  son,  whose  birth 
four-and-twenty  years  before  had  seemed  to  confirm  the  stability 
of  the  Empire. 

An  unprofitable  controversy  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  Zulu  war  has  not  yet  ended.  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  in  a  published  despatch  rebuked  Sir  Bartle  Frere  for  his 
sudden  commencement  of  the  war  without  the  sanction  of  superior 
authority.  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  other  hostile  politicians  remarked 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  conduct  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
his  earlier  communications,  and  they  also  contended  that,  by  not 
recalling  the  High  Commissioner,  the  Colonial  Secretary  had 
become  responsible  for  his  policy.  After  the  lapse  of  some  months, 
the  Government  partially  recognized  the  justice  of  the  demand  by 
appointing  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  the  civil  and  military  command 
of  the  Eastern  provinces  and  of  the  theatre  of  war.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  retained  the  rank  of  High  Commissioner  or  Governor  in 
the  Cape  Colony  and  in  Griqualand  West.  An  accidental  difficulty 
in  landing  prevented  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  from  superseding  Lord 
Chelmsford  until  the  war  was  practically  ended  by  the  victory  of 
Ulundi.  He  has  since  happily  accomplished  the  reduction  of  the 
stronghold  of  the  Basuto  chief  Secocoeni,  though  he  has  still 
on  his  hands  the  more  complicated  task  of  reconciling  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  to  English  rule.  The  discontent 
which  followed  the  annexation  had  been  more  openly  expressed 
during  the  uncertain  struggle  with  Cetewayo.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Boers  encouraged  the  Zulus  to  resistance,  and  that  they  have 
also  intrigued  with  their  ancient  enemy  Secocoeni.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  last  act  as  High  Commissioner  of  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  was  to  visit  Pretoria,  where  his  conciliatory  language 
and  personal  authority  seemed  to  exercise  some  influence  over 
the  malcontents.  By  undertaking  to  forward  to  the  Government 
a  memorial  for  the  restoration  of  independence,  he  perhaps  caused 
some  misapprehension.  The  leaders  of  the  Boers  profess  to  have 
believed  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  favoured  their  demands,  and  they 
expressed  corresponding  disappointment  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  formally  announced  that  the 
annexation  was  irrevocable.  If  the  decision  is  wise,  it  cannot  be 
too  soon  proclaimed ;  but  some  of  those  who  think  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  committed  a  mistake  hesitate  to  admit  that  retractation 
is  impossible. 

A  war  in  Asia,  which  involves  larger  political  issues,  has  lasted 
with  little  intermission  throughout  the  year.  In  the  middle  of 
January  General  Stewart  occupied  Candahar,  which  has  since, 
with  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  remained  in  British  possession. 
Other  columns  took  possession  of  the  Khyber  and  Kouruin  Passes, 
in  preparation  for  an  advance  on  Cabul  in  the  spring.  Yakoob 
Khan,  who,  on  the  death  of  Shere  Ali  in  March,  had  been  gener- 
ally recognized  as  his  successor,  unexpectedly  proposed  at  the 
beginning  of  May  to  visit  the  English  camp  at  Gundamuk,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  peace.  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Louis) 
Cavagnari,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Viceroy  to  meet  the  Ameer, 
demanded  the  cession  of  the  frontier  line  which  had  already  been 
occupied,  and  the  acceptance  of  English  control  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  Afghanistan.  On  behalf  of  the  Viceroy  he  undertook  to 
guarantee  the  independence  of  the  Ameer  in  internal  affairs,  to 
protect  him  against  invasion,  and  to  pay  him  a  considerable 
subsidy.  An  English  Resident  was  to  be  maintained  in  one  of 
the  provincial  capitals.  The  Viceroy  expressly  abstained  from 
insisting  on  the  reception  of  an  Envoy  at  Cabul.  Yakoob  Khan 
himself  proposed  that  the  Envoy  should  reside  at  Cabul,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  he  would  be  better  able  to  protect  him  in  hia 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Viceroy's  representative 
at  Gundamuk,  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  accompanied  the  Ameer  as 
Envoy  on  his  return.  He  was  at  first  received  with  courtesy  by 
the  chiefs  and  nobles ;  but  after  a  time  the  demeanour  of  the 
people  became  less  friendly ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  received  warn- 
ings of  impending  treachery.  The  causes  and  circumstances  of  the 
catastrophe  which  ensued  are  not  fully  known.  In  the  first  days 
of  August  largo  bodies  of  soldiers,  including,  it  is  believed,  some 
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regiments  which  had  lately  arrived  from  Herat,  came  to  the  palace 
with  mutinous  demands  of  pay.  Failing  to  obtain  their  real  or 
professed  object,  they  proceeded  to  the  house  occupied  by  the 
Mission,  and  attacked  it,  probably  in  execution  of  a  previous  de- 
sign. Oavagnari  and  his  stall",  after  defending  themselves  with 
admirable  gallantry,  were  killed  in  a  sally  from  their  quarters, 
which  were  already  on  tire.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  Ameer 
was  privy  to  a  conspiracy  which  he  has  since  earnestly  disavowed. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  no  serious  effort  to  save  the  Envoy  and 
his  companions.  On  the  same  day  a  mutiny  at  Herat  resulted  in 
Ihe  death  of  some  superior  officers  ;  but  Ay  lib  Khan,  one  of  Shero 
Ali's  sons,  remained  for  the  time  in  possession  of  the  city.  A 
second  mutiny,  of  which  the  particulars  are  not  yet  known,  has 
resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  Ayub,  and  in  the  assumption  of 
the  government  by  a  military  adventurer.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
the  Cabul  disaster  was  brought  to  India,  the  retreat  of  the  army 
through  the  Passes  was  at  once  stopped,  and  General  Roberts  was 
directed  to  secure  the  Shuturgardau  ridge,  which  commanded  the 
most  accessible  road  to  Cabul.  "While  he  was  still  waiting 
to  complete  his  means  of  transport,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  the  enemy  in  uncertainty  as  to  his  intentions,  Yakoob 
Khan,  who  had  previously  given  assurances  of  his  friendly  dis- 
position, arrived  in  Roberts's  camp.  If  he  hoped  to  delay  the 
advance  of  the  English  arm}',  his  calculations  were  disappointed. 
It  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  allow  him  to  pass  freely 
between  the  hostile  forces,  and,  probably  against  his  will,  he  ac- 
companied the  avenging  troops  to  Cabul.  A  large  force,  occupying 
the  heights  of  Charasiab,  feebly  defended  the  approach  to  the  city  ; 
and  General  Roberts,  who  had  throughout  the  short  campaign 
displayed  commendable  skill  and  promptitude,  took  possession  of 
Cabul  one  month  after  the  murder  of  Cavagnari.  The  Ameer, 
who  had  not  unnaturally  declined  to  assist  at  Roberts's  formal 
entry,  soon  afterwards  announced  his  abdication.  He  was  treated 
with  increasing  rigour  as  a  prisoner  of  State,  and  at  last  he  was 
sent  under  escort  to  India,  either  to  prevent  a  rescue  or  to  relieve 
the  garrison  of  Cabul  from  the  duty  of  guarding  an  important 
prisoner.  A  few  days  after  the  occupation  of  Cabul  several  ex- 
plosions occurred  in  the  great  fortress  and  palace  of  the  Bala 
Hissar,  involving  the  loss  of  some  valuable  lives.  General  Roberts 
thought  it  prudent  to  attribute  the  explosions  to  accident, 
and  due  precautions  were  taken  against  a  recurrence  of  the  danger. 
For  two  mouths  after  the  entry  of  Sir  F.  Roberts  into  Cabul,  no 
apprehension  was  entertained  of  any  organized  resistance  to  the 
occupation.  Isolated  risings  in  different  quarters  were  with  more 
or  less  difficulty  suppressed.  No  attempt  was  made  to  rescue 
Yakoob  Khan  on  his  journey  to  Peshawur;  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  visited  some  of  his  outlying  posts  with  an  ordinary 
escort.  No  serious  alarm  was  felt  when  it  was  known  in  the 
beginning  of  December  that  a  force  from  Kohistan  was  advancing 
southward  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cabul  with  another  body  from  Ghuzni.  A  combined 
movement  to  prevent  the  junction  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
premature  arrival  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery.  Some  guns  which  were  lost  were  afterwards  recovered; 
but  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  who 
occupied  in  great  force  the  hills  south  of  the  Bala  Hissar.  On  the 
13th  and  14th  the  heights  were  captured  by  repeated  assaults  ;  but 
on  the  15th  Sir  F.  Roberts,  rinding  himself  opposed  to  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  resolved  on  abandoning  the  heights,  the  Bala  Hissar, 
and  Cabul  itself,  and  retiring  into  his  cantonments  at  Shii  pur,  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  city.  General  Gough  has  been  delayed  by 
want  of  transport  in  his  advance  from  Jellalabad  ;  but  Sir  F.  Roberts 
expresses  a  confident  belief  that  he  can  hold  his  position  until  he 
is  enabled,  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  to  resume  the  offensive. 

In  a  distant  part  of  India  a  war  which  would  have  been  at  the 
moment  inconvenient  has  been  avoided  or  postponed  by  the  judi- 
cious withdrawal  of  the  English  Mission  from  Mandalay.  Theebaw, 
a  young  king  who  has  lately  ascended  the  throne,  has  distinguished 
himself  by  more  than  Oriental  ferocity  and  profligacy,  and  with  the 
insolence  of  a  crazy  despot  he  has  slighted  and  threatened  the 
English  Resident.  As  the  Burmese  King  has  no  powerful  ally  in 
the  background,  his  challenge  could  safely  be  adjourned  to  a  more 
convenient  season.  After  the  Mission  had  retired  without  molesta- 
tion, the  King  thought  it  prudent  to  send  an  envoy  to  Calcutta 
with  amicable  professions.  The  Burmese  representative  was  not 
allowed  to  proceed  further  than  Rangoon  ;  and  it  is  well  that  an 
opportunity  has  occurred  of  showing  disapproval  and  resentment. 
The  progress  of  Russian  conquest  in  Central  Asia  has  been 
for  the  moment  interrupted.  The  Russians  have  found  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient,  after  long  resistance,  to  restore  to  China  the  pro- 
vince of  Kuld  ja,  which  after  the  defeat  of  the  Mahometan  rulers 
was  occupied  by  Russia  under  a  promise  to  surrender  the  territory 
as  soon  as  the  Chinese  Government  was  in  a  position  to  defend 
it.  To  avoid  a  troublesome  and  expensive  contest,  the  Chinese 
demand  was  conceded  on  proof  of  the  performance  of  the 
condition.  Further  West  a  considerable  expedition  was  pre- 
pared by  General  Lazareff,  who  died  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  against  the  fortress  of  the  Tekke  Turcomans  at  Merv. 
Lazareffs  successor,  General  Lomakine,  advanced  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  a  camp  which  the  Turcomans  had  forti- 
fied at  Dengil  Tepe.  After  obtaining  advantages  in  several 
combats,  he  failed  to  take  the  camp,  and  in  consequence  of  heavy 
losses  of  men,  baggage,  and  animals,  he  was  compelled  to  effect  a 
difficult  retreat.  The  force  has  since  suffered  heavily  from  sick- 
ness, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise  for  the 
year,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  renewed.    It  is  to  be 


regretted  that  it  should  have  become  a  point  of  honour  with  the 
Russian  generals  to  occupy  Merv,  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  stage  on  the  road  to  Herat. 

The  troubles  and  anxieties  of  Eastern  Europe  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  agitation  of  the  previous  year  as  a  swell  in  the  sea  to 
the  storm  which  it  follows.  The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
have  for  the  most  part  been  executed.  In  compliance  with  a 
liberal  interpretation,  which  was  judiciously  accepted  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  of  the  limits  fixed  by  the  treaty,  the  Russians  withdrew 
their  troops  from  the  occupied  provinces  by  the  end  of  summer. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  a  German  cadet,  who  is  a  nephew 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria. 
Alexander  Vogorides,  called  by  the  Turks  Aleko  Pasha,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Sultan  as  Governor-General  of  East  Roumelia. 
Only  two  matters  remain  unsettled — the  cession  to  Montenegro  of 
a  district  inhabited  by  hostile  Albanians,  and  the  delimitation  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  frontier.  The  Austrians  were  at  last 
allowed  to  occupy  Novi  Bazar  without  opposition,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  defending  their  newly  acquired  provinces  they 
will  form  a  barrier  against  Russian  aggression.  Their  new 
position  has  already  produced  a  result  which  was  probably 
foreseen  by  Prince  Bismarck.  Although  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
assented  to  the  annexation  six  years  ago,  before  a  quarrel 
with  Turkey  had  been  arranged,  it  seems  that  Russian  states- 
men resent  the  increased  power  of  Austria.  Early  in  the 
autumn  Prince  Gortchakoff  addressed,  through  a  newspaper  Corre- 
spondent, an  invitation  to  France  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Russia  against  Austria  and  Germany.  The  overture  is  not  known 
to  have  been  favourably  entertained,  but  it  was  immediately  met 
by  a  counterstroke.  Count  Andrassy  had  already  resigned  office, 
though  his  successor  was  not  formally  appointed,  when  Prince 
Bismarck  made  an  ostentatious  visit  to  Vienna,  and,  as  he  allowed 
it  to  be  understood,  concluded  a  formal  or  informal  convention 
with  the  Austrian  Government  for  a  defensive  alliance.  The 
Em  peror  William  sacrificed  his  personal  feeling  to  the  public 
interest  by  assenting  to  the  policy  of  his  Minister.  For  some 
time  afterwards  the  Russian  newspapers  were  instructed  to  excite 
national  feeling  against  Germany ;  but  after  a  time  they  were 
directed  once  more  to  confine  themselves  .to  abuse  of  England. 
Lord  Salisbury  expressed  an  approval  of  the  new  combination 
which  might  be  more  generally  shared  if  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment were  known.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
objects  is  to  form  a  Customs  Union  with  Austria  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  protective  system  which  he  has  imposed  with  little 
resistance  on  the  German  Empire.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
Count  Schouvaloff,  who  visited  Prince  Bismarck  after  his  retirement 
from  his  English  Embassy,  has  succeeded  in  renewing  the  league 
of  the  three  Emperors.  Prince  Bismarck's  supremacy  in  domestic 
politics  is  wholly  independent  of  his  measures  and  of  party  rela- 
tions. He  has  openly  broken  with  the  National  Liberals,  now 
greatly  reduced  in  number ;  he  is  supported  by  the  Conservatives  ; 
and  he  has  won  over  to  his  side  his  clerical  enemies  by  promising 
them  a  relaxation  of  Falk's  ecclesiastical  laws.  His  object  in 
enacting  a  protective  tariff  is  probably  rather  to  increase  the  in- 
direct revenue  than  to  foster  native  industries. 

The  prospects  of  Turkey  have  not  become  more  hopeful.  After 
many  Ministerial  changes  Khaireddin,  who  had  formerly  served 
the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  the  Greek  Caratheodori  showeS  a  sincere 
desire  to  reform  the  administration ;  but  the  first  condition  of 
improvement  was  the  transfer  to  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
arbitrary  power  which  is  personally  exercised  by  the  Sultan  at  the 
instigation  of  courtiers  and  favourites.  The  jealousy  which  had  been 
provoked  by  Khaireddin's  efforts  to  acquire  an  independent  posi- 
tion resulted  during  the  summer  in  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry, 
and  in  the  appointment  of  Said  Pasha,  who  had  for  some  time 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  Mahmoud  Nedim, 
formerly  the  ally  and  instrument  of  General  Ignatieff,  as  prin- 
cipal members  of  a  new  Cabinet.  The  Ministerial  change  derived 
additional  significance  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  effected 
during  the  absence  of  Sir  II.  Layard  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces.  Except  in  Syria,  which  is  governed  by  Midhat 
Pasha,  the  Ambassador  had  found  anarchy  and  misgovemment 
universally  prevalent,  and  Consular  reports  from  Armenia  and  the 
borders  of  Kurdistan  were  filled  with  accounts  of  corruption  and 
violence.  The  English  Government  repeatedly  intimated  its  distrust 
of  the  new  Ministry,  and  its  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  neglect 
of  the  Porte  to  perform  its  engagements  under  the  Convention  of  last 
year.  An  intimation  that  the  Mediterranean  fleet  would  proceed  to 
Besika  produced  profuse  renewals  of  promises  of  reform,  and  the  ap- 
pointment, at  Sir  H.  Layard's  instance,  of  Baker  Pasha  to  inspect  the 
administration  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has,  in  answer  to  overtures  for  an  alliance,  recommended 
to  the  Sultan  real  or  apparent  compliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish demands ;  but  there  is  little  hope  of  immediate  improve- 
ment. During  the  administration  of  Khaireddin,  the  Sultan 
was  enabled  ostensibly  to  exercise  an  obsolete  prerogative  by 
dethroning  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  appointing  his  son 
Tewfik  to  reign  in  his  stead.  In  the  previous  year  the  pretensions 
of  the  French  Government  to  divide  with  England  the  control  of 
Egyptian  policy  had  been  recognized  by  the  appointment  of  M.  de 
Blignieres  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Xubar  Pasha.  Ismail  was  naturally  impatient  of  foreign 
interference,  especially  as  the  professed  object  of  the  French 
Government  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  foreign  bond- 
holders rather  than  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Egypt.  In 
the  month  of  February  a  riot  at  Cairo,   provoked  by  the 
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officers  of  some  disbanded  regiments,  and  instigated  by  the 
Khedive,  compelled  the  retirement  of  Nubar  Pasha,  who  soon 
ufterwirds  went  abroad.  In  answer  to  remonstrances  from  the 
English  and  French  Governments,  the  Khedive  promised  that  the 
forfi::;:  members  of  the  Cabinet  should  have  a  veto  on  all  Minis- 
terial measures;  but  after  a  few  weeks  he  dismissed  them  both, 
and  formed  a  native  Ministry.  The  imprudence  of  defying  the 
two  great  Powers  was  immediately  demonstrated.  The  Sultan 
gladly  complied  with  a  demand  which  assumed  his  unqualified 
sovereignty  over  Egypt ;  and  a  ruler  who  had  combined  great 
activity  aud  clear  intelligence  with  reckless  extravagance,  resulting 
in  the  oppression  of  his  subjects,  was  summarily  deposed.  Any 
judgment  of  the  capacity  or  disposition  of  his  successor  would  be 
premature.  Tewtik  has  not  readmitted  foreign  Ministers  into  his 
Cabinet ;  but  Mr.  Baring  and  M.  de  Blignieres  have  been  ap- 
pointed joint  controllers  of  the  finances,  with  powers  which  appear 
not  :  ti 1  be  clearly  defined.  An  unusually  productive  harvest  had 
produced  in  Egypt  a  burst  of  prosperity  which  will  probably  tend 
to  promote  political  satisfaction. 

It  the  troubles  of  an  unfriendly  neighbour  could  offer  the  Turks 
any  satisfaction,  they  might  regard  with  scarcely  envious  com- 
placency the  internal  condition  of  Russia.  Daring  the  present 
year  the  Nihilists  have  by  their  audacity  created  throughout  the 
Empire  well-founded  alarm.  Publications  issuingfrom  a  secret  press 
not  only  diffuse  subversive  doctrines,  but  avow  complicity  with 
political  assassinations,  and  threaten  obnoxious  functionaries  with 
similar  vengeance.  The  chief' of  the  police  was  attacked  and 
dangerously  wounded  in  broad  day  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg 
by  an  assassin  who  escaped.  Another  criminal,  who  fired  at  the 
Euip  Tor  himself,  happily  missed  his  aim,  and  was  arrested  and 
executed.  Several  attempts  of  the  same  kind  were  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Govern  uent  took  strong  measures  iu  the  hope  of  crushing  the 
revolutionary  faction.  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  other 
principal  towns  were  made  the  headquarters  of  general  officers  of 
the  highest  rank,  with  power  to  administer  martial  law.  Some  of 
the  military  autocrats  adopted  strange  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  as  when  every  householder  in  St.  Petersburg  was  re- 
quired to  employ  a  porter  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  ;  but 
almos  any  degree  of  rigour  would  be  justifiable  if  only  it  proved 
to  be  effective.  The  uneasiness  had  partially  subsided  when,  at 
the  be  inning  of  December,  a  nefarious  attempt  was  made  in  the 
subu  ■  of  Moscow  to  blow  up  the  train  in  which  the  Emperor 
was  rel  truing  from  Livadia.  The  construction  of  a  tunnel  partly 
lined  /ith  brick  from  a  neighbouring  house  to  the  railway  indi- 
cated boih  a  deliberate  purpose  and  a  command  of  resources  which 
seem  id  to  prove  that  the  conspiracy  was  formidable.  The  assassins 
escaped  for  the  time  with  impunity;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  a 
revolutionary  proclamation  avowed  the  crime,  and  contemptuously 
promised  the  Emperor  immunity  from  further  attacks  on  condition 
that  he  would  transfer  his  power  to  an  Assembly  to  be  elected  by 
univerpal  suffrage.  Even  if  Russia  contained  materials  for  constitu- 
tional government,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  practicable 
change  would  satisfy  the  enemies  of  civilized  society.  Russian 
Nihi  ism  exceeds  in  extravagance  the  wildest  schemes  of 
French  Communists  or  German  Socialists.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  concession  would  induce  the  leaders  to  discontinue 
their  favourite  practice  of  assassination.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
could  only  forfeit  the  sympathy  which  is  universally  felt  for  his 
difficulties  and  dangers  by  yielding  to  the  advice  of  unscrupulous 
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sion  of' domestic  discontent. 

In  France  the  Republic  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  been 
for  the  first  time  exclusively  administered  by  its  zealous  partisans. 
Any  danger  which  may  hereafter  affect  its  permanence  will 
origin  He  within.  The  winter  elections  gave  the  Republicans,  as 
they  expected,  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  The  Assembly  was  con- 
sequently at  liberty  to  pursue  its  own  policy  without  fear  of  dis- 
solution. M.  Dufaure,  a  consistent  Republican,  was  Prime 
Minister;  and  M.  de  Marcere,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  held  still 
moiv  advanced  opinions.  Beiore  January  was  over,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  claim  of  the  Assembly  to  interfere  with  military  ap- 
poiu:  meats,  Marshal  MacMahou  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic.  M.  Grevy,  President  of  the  Assembly,  was  at  once 
elected  as  his  successor  ;  and  M.  Gambetta  found  iu  the  Presidency 
of  the  Assembly  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  for  the 
tinie  Ministerial  office  and  direct  responsibility.  M.  Dufaure, 
finding  that  he  was  not  heartily  supported,  immediately  afterwards 
retired,  and  M.  Waddington  became  President  of  the  Council  of 
MinisterSj  retaining  his  post  at  the  Foreign  Office.  M.  Jules 
Ferry  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  M.  Leon  Say 
took  charge  of  the  finances.  M.  de  Marcere  was  soon  after- 
wards compelled  to  resign  in  consequence  of  an  obscure  squabble 
with  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Police  Department.  The  Cabinet 
of  which  M.  Waddington  was  the  nominal  head  has,  with  some 
partial  changes,  subsisted  down  to  the  present  week.  Pro- 
fessedly representing  the  moderate  Republicans,  the  Govern- 
ment, with  increasing  frequency,  prolonged  its  existence  by 
concessions  to  the  more  advanced  sections  of  the  Left.  The 
Ministry  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  the  good  sense 
to  reject  a  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
and  his  colleagues,  and  thus  far  the  proposal  of  a  general 
amnesty  to  the  Communists  has  been  successfully  resisted. 
Most  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  return  to  France,  and  one 
of  their  number,  strongly  tainted  with  suspicion  of  complicity 
in  the  massacre  of  the  hostages,  has  been  elected  to  the  Municipal 


Council  of  Paris.  The  notorious  Blanqui,  elected  as  a  member  foi 
Lyons  while  still  under  sentence  of  imprisonment,  was  refused 
admission  to  the  Assembly,  and  his  disqualification  remains,  though 
he  has  since  been  released.  A  Bill  introduced  by  M.  Jules  Ferry 
has  given  rise  to  much  angry  controversy.  By  one  of  the  clauses 
religious  orders  not  recognized  by  the  State — or,  in  other  words, 
the  Jesuits — are  precluded  from  teaching.  The  measure,  intended 
to  annoy  the  Catholics,  was  ostensibly  defended  on  the  ground 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  were  inconsistent  with  moralitv 
and  patriotism  ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  all  clerical  teachers 
inculcated  the  same  principles,  and  that  parents  preferred  the 
Jesuits  quite  as  much  on  account  of  their  accomplishments  and 
their  skill  in  teaching  as  for  political  or  religious  reasons.  The 
Bill,  which  still  excites  strong  feelings  of  irritation,  passed  the 
Assembly,  but  it  will  probably  be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  If 
the  Ministers  for  the  time  being  are  defeated,  they  will  no  doubt 
be  held  responsible  by  the  advanced  Left  for  failure  ;  and  M. 
Waddiugton's  Cabinet,  by  proposing  the  measure,  incurred 
the  disapproval  of  the  moderate  party.  When  the  Legis- 
lature met  again  after  the  recess,  sitting  for  the  first  time 
in  Paris,  the  weakness  of  the  Government  became  painfully 
apparent.  Its  constant  overtures  to  the  extreme  Republicans 
were  coldly  received,  while  moderate  politicians  doubted  whether 
it  was  worth  the  while  of  their  representatives  to  retain  office 
without  substantial  power.  M.  Waddington  compromised  the 
dignity  of  the  Cabinet  by  accepting  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
purification  of  the  magistracy,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  disposal 
of  judicial  offices  on  party  grounds.  One  or  more  of  his  colleagues 
soon  afterwards  resigned,  and  others  by  their  language  practically 
disclaimed  collective  responsibility.  Having,  according  to  an 
epigrammatic  phrase,  been  overthrown  by  two  votes  of  confidence, 
the  Cabinet  is  now  in  course  of  reconstruction.  M.  Waddington 
will  probably  retain  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  he  vacates  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council  in  favour  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  lately 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  M.  de  Freycinet  holds  more  -  ad- 
vanced opinions  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  he  is  thought 
to  possess  greater  force  of  character.  The  dynastic  minorities  in 
the  Assembly  have  repeatedly  committed  the  error  of  occasionally 
supporting  the  violent  factions  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  bringing 
the  Republic  into  discredit.  The  Bonapartists,  who  had  been  pro- 
fouudly  disconcerted  by  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  have  for 
the  most  part  acknowledged  as  their  chief  Prince  Napoleon,  who 
has  consequently  assumed  to  a  certain  extent  the  character  of  a  Pre- 
tender. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  increasing  predominance  of 
the  extreme  section  of  Republicans  may  once  more  make  an  open- 
ing for  an  Emperor. 

The  affairs  of  other  foreign  countries  have  excited  little  interest 
beyond  their  own  borders.  General  Martinez  Campos  was  re- 
warded for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Cuba  by  succeeding 
Canovas  del  Castillo  as  Minister  ;  but  he  has  lately  been  forced  to 
resign,  and  his  predecessor  is  restored  to  office.  The  minority  of  the 
Cortes,  including  Martinez  Campos,  and  several  generals  of  the  army, 
are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  new  Ministry  ;  the  Republicans  are  begin- 
ning once  more  to  show  activity  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  dynasty 
has  little  hold  on  the  affection  of  the  people.  In  Italy  also 
there  have  been  two  or  three  changes  of  Ministry,  the  latest 
combination  taking  the  form  of  a  coalition  between  Cairoli  and 
Depretis.  The  Pope,  though  he  is  reputed  to  be  more  Liberal 
than  Pius  IX.,  still  repeats  from  time  to  time  the  conventional 
protests  against  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  power.  He  is 
fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of  negotiating  for  the  modification, 
or  less  stringent  enforcement,  of  the  laws  which  affect  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Germany.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  consequence 
of  his  breach  with  the  Liberals,  requires  the  Parliamentary  sup- 
port of  the  clerical  party,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Falk  implies  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  bear  his  name. 
The  Pope  has  gratified  one  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  England,  and  those  beyond  its  pale  who  concern  themselves 
with  such  matters,  by  making  Dr.  Newman  a  cardinal.  He  has 
for  the  present  not  succeeded  in  restraining  the  violence  of  the 
Belgian  hierarchy,  who  are  engaged  in  an  open  quarrel  with  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of 
turbulent  ecclesiastics  sharply  to  remind  the  Pope  that  he  is  only 
infallible  when  he  propounds  dogmas  ex  cathedra.  No  similar  re- 
striction was  recognized  when  Pius  IX.  was  stimulating  and  ex- 
aggerating clerical  pretensions. 

Iu  the  United  States  abundant  crops  and  a  rapid  revival 
of  trade  have  produced  general  prosperity.  In  the  State  elec- 
tions of  the  North  the  Republicans  have  once  more  gained 
on  the  Democrats,  while  "  the  solid  South,"  as  it  is  called 
in  the  political  dialect,  still  supports  the  Democratic  party. 
The  chief  importance  of  the  elections  consisted  in  the  indi- 
cation which  they  afforded  of  the  chances  of  next  year's  Presi-  . 
deutial  contest.  A  Republican  victory  iu  the  State  of  New  York, 
resulting  from  a  local  schism  in  the  Democratic  party,  had  liltle 
significance  except  that  it  is  thought  to  exclude  Mr.  Tilden  from  any 
chance  of  nomination.  No  alternative  candidate  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed, and  among  Republican  candidates  the  names  of  Mr.  Conkling, 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  Mr.  Sherman  excite  little  enthusiasm.  They  will 
probably  be  all  superseded  by  popular  acclamation  in  favour  of 
General  Grant,  who  landed  at  San  Francisco  in  the  wane  of  the 
autumn.  The  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  ex-President  in 
Europe  and  Asia  have  gratified  the  national  self-complacency  ;  and 
General  Grant  has  remained  abroad  long  enough  to  revive  the 
memory  of  his  military  achievements,  and  to  induce  forgetfulness 
of  the  "obscurer  record  of  hie  administrative  shortcomings.  A 
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tradition  dating  from  the  days  of  Washington,  and  founded  on 
his  retirement  after  his  second  term  of  office,  had  almost  ripened 
into  a  constitutional  prohibition  of  a  third  election  to  the  Pre- 
sidency. General  Grant's  chances  will  perhaps  be  the  better 
because  his  re-election  will  be  an  innovation,  while  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  fundamental  law.  In  a  distant  part  of  the 
American  continent  three  petty  States  are  wasting  their  resources 
in  a  war  of  which  the  causes  and  objects  are  imperfectly  known. 
Peru  has  become  the  ally  of  Bolivia,  which  had  a  quarrel  with 
Chili  about  the  occupation  of  a  slip  of  territory.  The  loss  of  one 
Peruvian  irouclad  ship  and  the  capture  of  another  have  given  the 
Chilians  the  command  of  the  sea.  They  have  profited  by  the 
advf  atage  by  taking  the  Peruvian  forts  of  Iquique  and  Pisagua; 
but  there  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  land 
campaign.  The  mediation  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  impartial  in  the  dispute,  has  not  yet  been  accepted. 

The  condition  of  England  during  the  year  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. The  long  and  severe  winter,  followed  by  a  cold  spring  and 
A  rainy  summer,  produced  the  worst  harvest  which  has  been  known 
for  many  years.  The  depression  of  agriculture  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  foreign  grain,  and  by  the 
increasing  competition  of  other  kinds  of  American  produce,  espe- 
cially of  fat  cattle  and  cheese.  The  consequence  has  been  that  in 
some  districts,  and  especially  on  heavy  arable  lauds,  many  farms 
have  been  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  owners,  and  landlords  have 
in  almost  all  cases  been  compelled  to  submit  to  large  reductions  of 
rent.  The  Government,  on  the  occasiou  of  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Chaplin,  has  appointed  a  strong  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  agricultural  distress,  which  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
Liberal  part}'  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  raising  for  political 
purposes  a  controversy  on  the  tenure  of  land.  It  is  contended,  with 
much  exaggeration  but  not  without  a  foundation  of  truth,  that  the 
general  prevalence  of  estates  for  life  throws  impediments  in  the  way 
of  expenditure  of  capital  on  improvements,  and  that  the  same 
cause  produces  excessive  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
owners.  Another  class  of  theorists  desire  to  promote  the  multipli- 
cation of  small  fret-hold  occupiers,  though  Mr.  Gladstoue  thus  far 
stands  alone  in  his  contention  that  for  such  a  purpose  the  present 
owners  might  be  justifiably  expropriated  on  payment  of  compensa- 
tion. The  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  may  probibly  be 
valuable  and  instructive  ;  but  it  will  throw  little  light  on  the  noto- 
rious tendency  of  cheap  competition  to  impoverish  producers.  The 
same  reasons  which  explain  the  transfer  of  textile  industry  from 
Norfolk  and  from  Gloucestershire  to  the  Northern  counties 
account  for  the  abandonment  of  arable  farms  in  Warwick- 
shire, which  are  undersold  by  Minnesota  and  Manitoba.  The 
Atlantic  States  already  suffer  almost  equally  from  the  same  com- 
petition. The  distress  of  farmers  in  Ireland,  though  less  severe 
than  iu  England,  has  been  borne  in  a  different  spirit.  Through- 
out the  autumn  a  number  of  agitators,  of  whom  Mr.  Parnell  is 
the  leader,  have  held  tumultuous  meetings  in  the  Western 
counties  to  denounce  the  landlords  and  to  recommend  tenants  to 
refuse  payment  of  rent.  Their  unscrupulous  counsels  have  in 
many  instances  produced  the  natural  results.  Combinations  have 
been  formed  to  forbid  willing  tenants  from  paying  their  rent,  and 
offenders  against  the  secret  code  have  been  threatened  or  brutally 
maltreated.  At  almost  all  the  meetings  the  sympathetic  audience 
has  proposed  the  assassination  of  landlords,  and  the  suggestion  has 
not  been  seriously  rebuked  by  the  itinerant  orators.  Four  of  the 
agitators  have  been  prosecuted  by  the  Government  for  sedition  ; 
bat  it  is  of  course  uncertain  whether  verdicts  will  be  found 
against  them.  In  England  the  universal  stagnation  which  has 
existed  for  several  years  has  at  last  partially  abated.  From  April 
to  November  the  Bank  rate  of  2  per  cent,  inadequately  represented 
the  absence  of  any  commercial  demand  for  money.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  summer  that  the  iron  manufacture  exhibited 
symptoms  of  a  revival  which  has  since  become  general.  The 
American  demand  has  been  unusually  brisk,  and  probably  the 
domestic  stocks  had  been  greatly  reduced.  From  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  from  Middlesborough,  from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham, 
the  accounts  have  been  more  and  more  cheerful,  and  other 
branches  of  industry  have  iu  a  less  degree  shared  in  the  improve- 
ment. The  traffic  returns  of  the  Northern  railways  and  the 
transactions  of  the  Clearing-house  indicate  a  large  increase  of 
business,  as  compared  with  the  same  season  last  year.  The  rate 
of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  slowly  risen,  and,  but  for  the 
disastrous  result  of  the  harvest,  there  would  be  reasonable  hopes 
of  reviving  prosperity. 

The  approach  of  a  general  election  has  stimulated  and  em- 
bittered the  angTy  controversies  of  the  hast  three  or  four  years. 
In  no  previous  recess  have  political  speeches  been  more  abundant, 
and  they  have  seldom  been  equally  bitter.  The  Opposition  have 
the  advantage  both  of  a. -ting  on  the  offensive  and  of  including  in 
their  ranks  a  number  of  popular  orators  who  encounter  few  equal 
rivals  among  the  Ministers  and  their  supporters  ;  but  within  the 
last  few  days  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Bourke,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
hope have  delivered  forcible  speeches  at  Leeds.  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  who  in  his  more  pugnacious  days  might  have  rendered  the 
contest  more  equal,  contented  himself  with  expounding  to  his 
former  constituents  at  Aylesbury  an  ingenious  theory  about  the 
division  of  the  profits  of  laud,  and  with  quoting  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner  a  passage  from  Cicero  about  Empire  and  Liberty. 
The  only  formidable  champion  of  the  Government  was  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  was  welcomed  at  Manchester  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  supporters.  A  lew  days  afterwards,  in  the  same  city,  a  not  less 
imposing  multitude  applauded  denunciations  by  Lord  Ilartington 


and  Mr.  Bright  of  the  whole  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
Ministry.  The  attack  was  continued  in  Lancashire  by  Sir  W. 
I  Harcourt,  in  Yorkshire  by  Mr.  Ohilders,  Mr.  Forster,  cfnd  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom  by  zealous 
partisans.  Among  the  Opposition  speakers,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  waa 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant.  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  competed  with  oneanother  in  the  violent  expression  of  political 
animosity.  Eventually  all  competitors  were  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  delivery  in  Scotland  of  an  encyclopaedia  of 
Philippics.  Every  effort  was  made  to  render  his  progress  impos- 
ing, and  his  success  in  his  immediate  object  was  undoubted.  At 
almost  every  railway  station  on  his  journey  northward,  and 
again  on  his  return,  he  received  and  addressed  deputations,  who 
sometimes  presented  homely  gifts.  On  his  arrival  in  Scotland  he 
delivered  for  ten  days  an  uninterrupted  series  of  inflammatory 
orations.  The  patriotic  vanity  of  Scotchmen  must  almost  have 
been  cloyed  by  his  fulsome  adulation  ;  for  even  in  his  address  a3 
Lord  Rector  to  the  students  of  Glasgow,  which  was  in  itself  hut 
poor  stuff,  he  invidiously  contrasted  their  admirable  qualities  with 
the  alleged  vices  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Speaking  to  successive 
crowds  of  heated  partisans,  he  might  have  spared  excessive 
flattery  in  reliance  on  their  eager  acceptance  of  accusations  against 
the  Government,  and  of  reckless  concessions  to  the  wildest  demo- 
cratic prejudices.  Some  of  his  speeches  were  devoted  to  foreign 
and  Indian  politics,  and  perhaps  for  the  immediate  purpose  it  was 
not  a  drawback  to  their  efficiency  that  he  never  gave  the  objects 
of  his  antipathy  credit  for  a  casual  recurrence  to  honesty,  to 
justice,  or  to  common  sense.  One  elaborate  speech  on  finance  im- 
puted to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  violation  of  all  sound 
fiscal  principles,  because  he  had  met  an  extraordinary  demand 
by  additions  to  the  debt  and  not  by  taxation.  If  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  had  taken  the  opposite  course,  his  assailant 
would  have  found  it  still  more  easy  to  expose  him  to  popular 
indignation.  Calmer  readers  at  a  distance  doubted  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone's  personal  triumph  conduced  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  they  were  quite  certain  that  he  never  allowed 
the  public  welfare  to  compete  in  his  estimation  with  the  tempta- 
tion of  popular  applause.  In  the  course  of  his  speeches  Mr.  Glad- 
stone declared  for  the  first  time  his  objections  to  hypothec,  and 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  of  lauded  tenure,  and  he  invented 
for  the  use  of  the  moment  the  surprising  proposition  that  it  was 
uuscriptural  for  a  man  to  provide  by  will  or  settlement  for  his 
grandchildren.  It  was  a  far  graver  oflence  to  assert  that,  if 
peasant  properties  should  be  thought  desirable,  Parliament  would  be 
justified  in  taking  from  the  owners  by  compulsory  purchase  all 
the  land  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  known  that  any  other  con- 
siderable politician  lias  advanced  so  far  in  the  direction  of  Com- 
munism or  Nihilism  :  but  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone's  sole  object 
was  to  produce  a  cheer.  In  one  speech  he  announced  that  the 
ab  ilition  of  the  Irish  Establishment  was  the  result  of  the  Man- 
chester murder  and  the  Clerkenwell  explosion.  He  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Parnell  was  encouraging 
violence  and  plunder  iu  Ireland,  and  that  he  was  also  proposing, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  forcible  expropriation  of  landlords.  Of 
Irish  clamour  for  Home  Rule  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  as  if  it  had 
been  a  demand  for  extended  control  of  local  business.  He 
affected  therefore  to  sympathize  with  a  movement  which, 
as  he  well  knew,  had  nothing  to  do  with  railway  or 
water  schemes.  As  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Gladstone  was  williug  to  follow  the  majority, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will  be  equally  pliant 
in  England.  He  has  returned  home  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  convinced  his  allies  and  late  successors  that  they  can 
neither  rival  him  in  mob  popularity  nor  outbid  him  in  extravagance 
of  concession.  He  may  perhaps  have  improved  his  chances  of 
success  in  Midlothian ;  but,  if  there  are  any  moderate  Liberals  in 
England  or  Scotland,  they  must  have  lost  any  remnant  of  con- 
fidence in  their  former  leader. 

Few  eminent  men,  and  none  of  the  first  political  rank,  have  died 
within  the  year.  Lord  Lawrence  had  done  great  services  to  his 
country,  and  his  manly  and  simple  character  commanded  respect, 
and  esteem.  His  success  in  organizing  the  Punjab,  then  lately 
conquered,  justified  Lord  Dalhousie's  confidence,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  his  employment  of  all  the  resources  of  his  province  in 
aiding  the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi.  He  had  the  good  sense 
to  abandon,  in  deference  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, his  project  of  surrendering  Peshawur  to  Dost 
Mahommed;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Mutiny  he  stood  bv 
universal  consent  at  the  head  of  the  noble  service  to  which 
he  belonged.  His  term  of  office  as  Viceroy  was  uneventful, 
though  his  frontier  policy  has  lately  been  much  discussed.  His 
authority  was  gladly  invoked  by  the  opponents  of  the  Indian 
I  policy  of  the  present  Government.  The  death  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  renewed  the  recollection  of  the  great  benefit  which  he  con- 
ferred on  the  civilized  world  by  the  introduction  of  low  and 
equal  rates  of  postage.  It  can  seldom  happen  that  out- 
side the  region  of  science  there  is  room  for  a  wholly 
original  and  largely  beneficent  invention.  Mr.  Roebuck,  who 
can  scarcely  be  classed  among  great  public  benefactors, 
was  universally  known,  and  he  always  enjoyed  a  qualified  popu- 
larity. A  certain  amount  of  eccentricity  in  politics  is  not  un- 
acceptable, and  it  is  extremely  unusual.  A  considerable  Parlia- 
mentary speaker,  Mr.  Roebuck  had  never  been  in  office,  and  he 
t  was  not  absolutely  attached  to  any  part}'.  He  entered  Parliament 
i  after  the  Reform  Bill  as  an  extreme  Reformer,  and  he  was  never 
I  conscious  of  a  change  in  his  opinions,  though  in  late  years  ho 
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almost  always  voted  with  the  Conservatives.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons can  ill  afford  to  spare  any  trace  of  independent  thought  or 
action.  Its  own  fate  now  impends,  for,  at  the  furthest,  it  can  only 
survive  another  Session.  The  constitution  of  the  next  Parliament 
may  perhaps  depend  as  much  on  external  events  as  on  its  own 
measures  or  on  the  policy  of  the  Government. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  CABUL. 

THE  change  which  so  suddenly  came  over  the  position  of  the 
English  in  Cabul — from  that  of  a  garrison  holding  unquestioned 
possession  of  a  country,  after  the  only  army  opposed  to  it  had 
been   thoroughly   beaten    in   open    fight,   to   that  which  im- 
mediately   followed,   of   the    same    garrison    abandoning  its 
-occupation   even  of  the   city,   and  concentrating   in   the  can- 
tonment of  Sherpur,  with  its  communications  cut  off — was  so 
unexpected  and  complete  that  the  new  position  has  not  un- 
naturally been  regarded  as  more  serious  than  it  really  is.    For  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  if  the  whole  country  should  rise,  as  it  did, 
our  brigades  could  no  longer  go  marching  about  it  as  they  were 
able  to  do  so  long  as  there  was  no  opposition.    But  that  is  no 
reason  why,  in  the  absence  of  opposition  or  of  any  organized 
enemy  in  the  field,  it  would  have  been  expedient  to  take  from  the 
first  a  defensive  attitude,  and  so  invite  the  insurrection  which 
eventually  declared  itself.     So  long  as  the  country  was  quiet, 
the  line    taken   by  General   Roberts,  of  holding  the  heights 
above  the   Bala  Hissar,  while  at  the  same  time  pushing  on 
his  preparations  for  the  occupation  of  Sherpur  as  winter  quarters, 
appears  to  have  been  perfectly  judicious.    To  have  shut  himself  up 
in  those  cantonments  from  the  first  would  have  been  to  throw 
away  the  advantage  of  his  victory,  and  to   give  the  moral 
ascendency  to  the  insurgents.    As  to  the  series  of  actions  which 
have  been  fought,  beginning  on  the  1 2th  of  December,  the  mode 
adopted  of  attacking  the  enemy  when  they  took  up  their  position 
on  the  heights  above  the  city — namely,  by  separate  columns 
operating  on  different  flanks — was  unquestionably  a  better  plan 
than  making  a  direct  attack  in  front.    And  it  was  successful ;  but 
then  the  British  columns,  while  attacking  the  enemy  on  these 
heights,  had  their  own  rear  resting  on  the  flat  country  which  sur- 
rounds these  hills.    This  plain  is  studded  with  villages,  most  of 
them  fortified,  and  now  swarming  with  troops,  for  every  Afghan 
is  a  soldier.    Immediately  in  rear  of  Macpherson's  brigade  was 
the  large  village  of  Indikee,  which  had  been  lately  amerced  in  a 
heavy  fine  of  grain  and  forage,  and  from  which  se-veral  of  the  so- 
called  rebels  had  been  seized,  dragged  forth,  and  hanged  in  the  city. 
Indikee  was  now  a  strong  hostile  position.    It  was  manifestly  im- 
possible to  hold  ground  permanently  under  such  conditions,  nor  was 
there  any  intention  of  remaining  permanently  in  camp,  although  the 
rise  of  the  insurgents  hastened  the  intended  concentration  within  the 
fortified  position  of  .Sherpur.    The  abandonment  of  the  city  was  no 
doubt  forced  upon  the  British  general,  and  was  not  a  voluntary  act. 
But  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  course  of  events  or  in  the  situ- 
ation to  justify  the  sort  of  panic  which  has  come  over  a  portion  of 
the  English  public,  and  of  which  the  foolish  writing  in  last  week's 
Spectator  expresses  the  extreme  form.    To  suppose  that  the  same 
Afghans  who  were  driven  in  open  fight  from  a  very  strong  position 
without  severe  loss  on  our  part  should  immediately  afterwards  be 
likely  to  assume  the  offensive  and  attack  us  in  what,  against  such 
an  enemy,  is  an  impregnable  position,  merely  because  we  have 
gone  into  it,  is  too  extravagant  to  deserve  serious  reply.  The 
Liberal  papers,  indeed,  are  making  strong  capital  out  of  the  sup- 
posed increase  of  fighting  quality  exhibited  by  the  Afghans.  The 
facts  as  reported  are,  however,  entirely  opposed  to  such  an  hypo- 
thesis.   The  losses  during  the  week's  fighting  were  not  heavy, 
although  the  proportion  of  officers  killed  and  wounded  is  large  com- 
pared with  the  casualties  among  the  rank  and  tile  ;  and  the  death  of 
that  fine  soldier,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  5th  Goorkhas,  Major 
Cook,  is  areal  calamity.  The  9thLaucers  indeed  suffered  very  severely 
in  the  first  day's  fighting,  when  Massy,  in  moving  out  of  Cabul  to 
join  Macpherson  on  the  western  road,  fell  into  a  trap.    But  when 
cavalry  attack  infantry  in  broken  ground,  and  the  infantry  will 
not  give  way,the  cavalrymust  suffer,  and  the  officers,  wholead,  will 
come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  casualties.  At  close  quarters  of  that 
sort,  if  any  firing  goes  on,  mounted  men  are  a  conspicuous  mark. 
And  the  thing  is  probably  all  clone  in  a  minute.  Cavalry,  as  a  rule, 
go  through  campaigns  suffering  much  less  than  the  infantry  ;  but, 
when  they  do  get  hit,  they  are  often  hit  hard.    In  one  of  the 
numerous  little  battles  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  a  squadron  of  the 
Carabineers  charged  very  brilliantly  a  body  of  rebels.    The  latter 
did  not  make  a  particularly  stout  resistance,  but  there  was  some 
firing  as  the  cavalry  came  down,  and  three  out  of  the  four  officers 
with  the  squadron  were  killed  on   the  spot.     But  the  field 
■was  won.      In  the  present  case  the  loss  seems  unfortunately 
to  have  occurred  without  any  useful  result,  save  the  exhibi- 
tion of  gallantry.     In  the  infantry  combats,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  loss  was  not  excessive.     A  casualty  list  of  a  little  over  two 
hundred  in  four  days'  fighting  is  not  large,  for  a  combatant 
force  of  more  than  seven  thousand.    Of  course  all  loss  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  just  in  proportion  as  the  ellect  may  have  been  small.  If 
it  was  incurred  in  this  case  without  result,  the  fighting  would  be  a 
debit  on  the  wrong  side;  the  inference  to  be  drawn  must  depend 
on  the  amount  of  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  as  to  which  the 
reports  are  silent.    But,  considering  that  the  enemy  were  driven 
out  of  a  very  strong  position,  and  that  the  British  forces  at  the 


end  of  four  days'  operations  were  securely  concentrated  in  Sherpur 
after  a  loss  as  above  stated,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  enemy 
pressed  them  hard,  and  had  not  been  severely  punished.  A  good 
deal  has  been  made  :of  the  report,  coming  from  some  unknown 
source,  about  the  enemy  having  cut  up  our  stragglers  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  Sherpur  lines,  as  evidencing  their  desperate 
bravery  ;  but  how  many  of  our  men  suffered  this  fate  is  not  stated, 
and  the  thing  might  easily  happen  to  one  or  two  stragglers,  pos- 
sibly non-combatants,  without  proving  anything. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  what  has  happened  is,  after  all, 
what  was  expected  to  happen.  No  one  was  sanguine  enough  in 
the  first  instance,  when  the  determination  was  taken,  after  the 
massacre,  to  advance  at  once  on  Cabul,  to  expect  that  General 
Roberts  would  be  able  to  do  more  than  force  his  way  into  that 
place,  and,  having  got  there,  cutting  himself  adrift  from  his  com- 
munications, hold  his  position  until  relieved  in  the  spring.  It 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  that  the  Afghan  army 
would  make  such  a  poor  defence  of  the  strong  position  in  which, 
they  first  gave  battle.  But  it  was  evident  that,  if  resistance  was 
made,  whether  in  the  first  instance  or  afterwards,  this  is  what 
would  happen.  The  force  would  be  placed  on  the  defensive  till 
the  spring.  What,  however,  no  one  expected  was  that  an  ex- 
tremely strong  position  would  be  found  ready  made  for  occupation, 
and  the  unreasonableness  of  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  now 
delivered  on  the  situation  is  based  on  the  fallacious  supposition 
that,  because  the  British  have  taken  up  a  defensive  position,  there- 
fore the  Afghans,  who  have  never  been  got  to  make  a  stubborn 
resistance  when  attacked  in  the  open,  will  now  all  of  a  sudden 
display  qualities  which  they  have  never  exhibited  before,  and  venture 
to  assault  what  is  practically,  especially  against  such  an  enemy 
unprovided  with  artillery,  an  impregnable  post.  Passing  by  the 
hysterical  nonsense  in  last  week's  Spectator,  the  writer  of  which 
knows  so  much  of  what  he  is  talking  about  as  to  suppose  that  the 
city  of  Cabul  interposes  between  the  British  cantonments  and  the 
road  to  Jelallabad,  a  word  may  be  offered  on  the  criticisms  of  more 
sensible  writers  upon  the  opinion  telegraphed  by  the  Indian 
Government,  that  the  place  may  be  held  by  two  thousand  men, 
and  five  thousand  be  left  free  to  operate  outside.  So  extensive  a 
line  of  works,  it  is  argued,  could  not  safely  be  defended  by  only 
two  thousand  men.  Perhaps  not  if  it  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  an  eager  enemy,  prepared  to  deliver  an  assault ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  when  a  part  of  the  garrison  is  moving  about  outside, 
that  front  of  the  grouud  which  the  moveable  column  occupies  is 
clear  for  the  time  of  the  enemy.  The  worst  that  could  happen 
under  such  circumstances  is  that,  while  the  larger  part  of  the 
troops  were  out  on  one  side,  an  attempt  might  conceivably  be 
made  to  enter  on  the  other  side.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Beinaru  heights,  which  are  included  in  the  line  of  works,  command 
the  rest  of  the  space,  and  so  long  as  these  are  held  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  the  enemy,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing an  entry  into  the  lower  position,  to  remain  there. 

There  appears,  then,  absolutely  no  ground  for  feeling  auxietv 
about  the  safety  of  General  Roberts's  force,  even  if  it  should  not 
receive  further  reinforcements  before  the  spring.    The  reinforce- 
ments are  required  in  order  to  reassume  active  operations,  not  for 
the  needs  of  safety.    Some  people  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that,  because  a  catastrophe   happened   at  Cabul   before,  one 
must  needs  happen  again.     In   truth,  there   is   no  sort  of 
similarity  between  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  the  dis- 
aster of  1842  and  that  which  now  obtains.    Then  the  force  which 
some  writers  will  persist  in  calling  "  a  British  army "  con- 
sisted of  one  weak  and  badly  commanded  battalion  of  foot ;  a 
battery  of  horse  artillery,  also  very  weak  in  numbers ;  two  regi- 
ments of  Hindustani  sepoys,  whose  senses  were  benumbed  with 
cold  ;  and  a  weak  regiment  of  Hindustani  cavalry.    Their  posi- 
tion was  a  defenceless  cantonment,  commanded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  in  which  there  were  no  stores,  while  at  the 
head  of  all  affairs  there  was  the  most  incompetent  general  who  has 
ever  been  employed  in  India.    The  force  under  General  Roberts 
comprises  three    European    infantry    regiments,    among  the 
best  in  the  service;  the   9th   Lancers;   some  excellent  bat- 
teries  of   Royal  Artillery ;   and,  among  native    troops,  the 
famous    Guide   infantry,    a    regiment    of   Goorkhas,  and  a 
hardy  regiment  of  Sikh  Pioneers.     These  regiments  are  all 
much  weaker  in  numbers  than  is  desirable,  probably  not  one  of 
them  mustering  seven  hundred  bayonets  ;  but  the  force  is  as  handy 
and  fit  a  one  as  could  be  found  in  India,  and  is  supplied  with  a 
staff  of  some  of  the  smartest  officers  iu  the  army,  most  of  them  men 
who  made  their  mark  as  subalterns  in  the  Mutiny.    Further,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  while  this  force  was  entirely  without 
prospect  of  support,  the  reinforcements  now  available  are  ample  in 
point   of  numbers.     Those  which  are  now  spread  along  the 
Peshawur-Jugdulluk  line  are  variously  stated  at  from  seventeen  to 
twelve  thousand  men.    The  smaller  number  probably  excludes  the 
non-efficients,  who  must  be  numerous,  as  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  ever  since  the  summer.    These  troops  are  indeed 
scattered  along  a  long  line,  and  against  a  Europeau  foe  the  situa- 
tion would  be  strategically  very  weak,  as  we  do  not  command  & 
foot  of  ground  beyond  on  either  side  of  the  road.    But  if  we 
begin  to  make  war  in  India  on  Europeau  principles,  we  had  better 
give  up  the  game.    The  available  force  is  much  larger  than  that 
with  which  Pollock  made  his  victorious  march  in  1842  from 
Peshawur  right  up  to  Cabul,  at  a  time  when  the  Afghans  were 
elated  by  the  events  aud  successes  of  the  previous  winter.  The 
number  of  men  is  ample  for  the  work,  even  if  there  were  no 
reserves  coming  up  from  India  ;  the  real  difficulty  is  one  of  trans- 
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port,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  grave  one.  The  baggage  animals 
employ.)  last  winter  nearly  all  perished,  and  it  must  be  still  some 
we  ks  b  •  >re  they  can  be  at  all  effectively  replaced,  and  utiiil  then 
tbe  army  is  to  a  great  extent  ineffective.  lint  a  winter  cam- 
paign is  not  in  itself  a  desirable  thing,  and,  so  soon  as  the  force 
at  Uabul  itself  has  been  sullieiently  strengthened  to  enable  it  to 
clear  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tint  city,  and  so  obtain 
a  ij.  ■  nir  ground  for  its  cavalry  and  beasts  of  burden,  it  is  doubtful 
whethei  any  advantage  would  be  gained  by  undertaking  further 
op'T it. ons  till  the  weather  gets  warmer.  By  that  time  the  trans- 
port difficulty  should  be  surmounted.  In  the  meanwhile  the  trooj  s 
will  probably  suffer  a  good  deal  from  the  cold;  but,  /.lthough 
sutteriu_'  of  that  sort  is  acute,  and  appeals  more  strongly  to  the 
imagin  ition,  the  real  enemy  of  the  soldier  in  India  is  the  heat,  aud 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  it  is  improbable 
that  the  loss  occurring  from  this  cause  will  be  anything  like  so 
as  that  which  happens  in  any  sickly  season  to  soldiers  living 
in  the  quiet  and  perfect  comfort  of  an  Indian  Cantonment,  or  such 
as  occurred  when  the  troops  were  returning  last  summer  from 
Afghanistan  to  quirters  in  India. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  press  generally  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  retaliate  on  the  Indian  Government  for  the 
censorship  lately  established.  The  press  rules  for  Correspondents 
were  certainly  silly  enough,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  carry 
out  the  need'iil  restrictions  on  army  correspondence  without 
making  such  a  fuss  about  it:  but  those  who  have  no  interest 
in  the  matter  either  way  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Govern meut  did  not  carry  out  the  reform  at  all  too  soon  ;  and 
th  •  validity  of  the  criticism  on  their  proceedings  is  suflieiently 
tested  when  we  find  it  gravely  assorted  that,  if  some  of  the 
London  papers  had  had  their  own  correspondents  with  the  army, 
the  present  state  of  things  would  not  have  come  about,  or  that, 
as  England  pays  for  its  army,  it  h;is  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  its 
management,  through  its  press  correspondents.  This  would  be 
introducing  in  another  form  the  method  pursued  by  the  French 
Convention  of  having  its  Commissioners  at  the  head-quarters  of 
its  generals,  with  the  jguillotine  in  reserve  ;  and  although  the 
Government  may  not  hfive  set  about  the  reform  in  the  wisest  way, 
they  are  at  least  to  be  commended  for  their  courage  in  putting  a 
check  on  what  was  becoming  a  grave  national  abuse.  But  of 
courS'  the  d.dly  press  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  so  disinterested 
as  to  make  the  admission,  and  the  Indian  Government  must  be 
prepared  for  a  good  deal  of  ill-natured  criticism  on  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  the  whole  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  for  that  grave 
udi  HstoeBB  which  is  now  the  predominant  feeling,  either  as  to  the 
presi-nt  or  the  future.  The  affair  is  a  nuisance,  and  in  a  sense 
costly  ;  but  the  English  nation  must  have  sadly  degenerated  from 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  if  it  allows  itself  to 
be  talked  into  the  idea  that  we  are  incurring  an  outlay  which  is 
more  than  we  can  bear,  or  dangers  too  great  for  us  to  eucounter. 
After  all  this  is  but  a  little  war.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
■we  should  go  to  work  about  it  in  a  peddling  way.  And  it  is 
certaiuiy  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Government  should  show 
itsell  in  earnest  about  sending  out  reinforcements  promptly.  Very 
possibly  the  business  will  be  brought  under  before  they  could 
arrive;  but  we  never  know  what  danger  may  not  suddenly  arise  in 
India,  aud  the  European  troops  now  to  be  sent  to  the  frontier  from 
all  parts  of  that  country  ought  certainly  to  be  immediately  replaced 
to  a  certain  extent  by  troops  from  home.  One  obvious  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  anticipating  the  ordinary  reliefs  of  the  next  year,  which 
would  give  India  half-a-dozen  battalions  or  so  additional  at  once, 
besides  the  accession  derived  from  keeping  back  the  regiments 
which  should  in  ordinary  courss  have  come  home  this  winter.  But 
the  regiments  actually  in  the  field  ought  to  be  considerably 
strengthened  also.  As  fighting  units,  they  are  now  decidedly  too 
small,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  although  not  so  markedly  so  as 
the  native  troops,  which  unfortunately  there  are  no  means  of 
rapidly  augmenting,  and  they  will  probably  be  still  further  reduced 
by  the  end  of  the  winter.  Of  course  if  the  Government  incur  any 
expense  they  will  come  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Opposition ; 
but  that  they  may  count  upon  whatever  they  do.  Their  wisest  plan 
will  be  to  disregard  that  risk  altogether,  aud  to  try  to  gain  the  appro-  i 
bation  of  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  and  this,  they  may  be 
as=ured,  is  only  to  be  secured  by  showing  that  they  know  how  to 
lead  instead  of  timorously  following,  and  by  exhibiting  in  this 
emergency  a  reasonable  degree  of  promptitude  and  foresight. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  BULL  WEEK. 

rpHE  Americans  have  a  story  of  a  fast-trotting  mare  which  I 
•L  flashed  so  fleetly  along  the  road  that  strancrers  in  the  car 
thought  they  were  passing  through  a  churchyard.    This  optical 
delusion  was  caused  by  the  milestones  following  each  other  so  ' 
rapidly  that  they  looked  like  a  line  of  gravestones.  In  our  quit-Id  v 
passing  years  Christmas,  like  many   other  anniversaries,  is  "a 
''milestone'' — a  mark  of  the  distance  gone,  and  of  the  distance  ■ 
that  remains  to  be  measured  out  on  the  homeward  track.    As  we  | 
crow  older,  the  years  pass  fleeter,  till  these  OhristnMa  milestones  I 
have  a  sad  resemblance  to  gravestones,  and  all  our  journey  seems 
to  be  along  a  via  *"r>-a,  a  road  lined  with  tombs. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  make  Christmas  (the  end  of 
what  the  Sheffield  people  call  Bull  week)  anything  but  a  very 
cheerful  festival  to  all  but  young  people.    The  amusements  of  the 


season — we  are  not  talking  of  the  immutable  religious  aspect  of  the 
time — very  soon  lose  their  relish.  Even  big  boys  and  girls  do  not 
find  the  pastimes  and  puddings  of  Christmas,  the  masquerades  and 
mistletoe,  so  pleasant  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  not 
the  same  excitement  about  giving  as  there  used  to  bo  in  receiving 
Christmas  presents.  The  suspense  is  less  agreeable,  the  little 
mystery  is  more  flimsy  and  less  absorbing.  We  miss  the  faces 
of  the  old  that  we  used  to  see,  and  the  faces  of  children  are  grow- 
ing mature.  The  dances  aud  dinners  which  take  the  place  of  the 
more  puerile  and  delightful  entertainments  are  very  like  the 
dinners  or  dances  of  any  other  season.  Old  hurts  of  the  heart 
bleed  again  and  give  paiu  at  Christmas,  as  soldiers  feel  ancient 
gunshot-wounds  in  a  frosty  winter.  Even  in  the  happiest  and  most 
fortunate  family  the  elder  people  must  be  aware,  like  the  revellers 
in  the  Christmas  party  in  In  Memoriam,  of 

an  awful  sense 
Of  oue  mute  shadow  watching  all. 

The  faces  of  the  dead  and  of  the  estranged  seem  near  us,  the  old 
familiar  faces;  and,  with  the  best  desire  in  the  world  to  be  jolly, 
the  practice  of  that  duty  is  not  so  easy.  Christmas  Day,  though 
we  say  little  about  it  to  each  other,  is  really  our  modern  All  Souls' 
Day,  and  we  are  like  the  woman  in  the  ballad  who  had  to  pretend 
not  to  hear  "  the  bodiless  gang  about." 

As  Christmas  gradually  becomes  a  feast  of  this  sepulchral  sort,  it 
may  be  guessed  that  much  of  the  ridicule  and  many  of  the  sneers 
cast  at  its  resolute  hilarities  come,  not  from  indigestion  or  cynicism, 
but  from  sentiment  in  disguise.  That  quality  takes  all  sorts  of  odd 
shapes,  as  shyness  does,  and  may  often  have  relieved  itself  by  flings 
at  holly,  mistletoe,  and  mince-pies.  Indeed  this  sort  of  sourness 
and  ill  nature  must  be  older  than  the  revival  of  Christmas  jollity, 
older  than  even  Christmas  itself.  We  can  believe  that  Romans 
must  have  been  bored,  as  they  passed  into  the  vale  of  years,  by  the 
Saturnalia.  The  mature  Scandinavian,  the  Viking,  as  his  beard 
grew  grey,  must  have  dimly  felt  that  the  yule-log  was  not  what  it 
used  to  be,  and  that  the  entertainment  of  drinking  mead  round  the 
said  log  was  unusually  flat.  These  feelings  have  grown  much 
more  clear  to  the  keener  self-consciousness  of  a  later  generation,  so 
that  perhaps  the  less  we  linger  over  this  view  of  Christmas  the 
better.  It  is  a  more  wholesome  thing  to  consider  tho  "  Bull  week" 
of  the  Sheffield  artisans'  slang  which  goes  before  the  festival, 
and  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  of  life  which  accompanies  and 
follows  it.  To  think  of  the  healthy  bustle  of  labour  is  to  find  a 
consolation  even  at  this  period  of  compulsory  festivity. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Sheffield  lately,  and  about 
the  rude  humours  of  the  workpeople  there.  They  are  like  those 
early  puddlers,  the  Chalybes  in  Prometheus  Vinctus,  about  whom 
.Eschylus  observes  that  they  are  rude  to  strangers.  Their  term 
"  Bull  week  ''  seems  to  answer  to  and  explain  the  American  slang 
word  "  bull-dosing,"  rather  than  to  have  even  a  distant  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  Apis  in  this  country.  "Bull-dosing"  means 
a  tremendous  dosing,  aud  "  Bull  week  "  means  an  exorbitant  week, 
a  week  of  working  double  hours  and  pulling  through  double 
lab  >ur  before  the  great  holiday  of  Christmas.  Now  the  English 
"  Bull  week,"  or  season  of  increased  assiduity  in  toil,  though  it 
culminates  between  the  20th  and  the  24th  of  December,  really 
begins  much  earlier,  and  lasts  for  nearly  three  months  ;  three  mouths, 
or  even  more,  which  during  Christmas  tradesmen  and  producers 
of  every  kind  bestir  themselves  more  briskly.  Early  in  sum- 
mer the  writers  of  Christmas  stories,  "  annuals,"  "  numbers," 
"  books,"  and  so  forth,  whip  up  their  flagging  fancies  for  this  grand 
"  trot  reserved  for  the  avenue  "  of  the  year.  Even  in  June  they  get 
into  a  "  seasonable  "  state  of  mind,  and  pull  out  the  holly,  the  robins, 
the  waits,  and  the  other  properties.  These  unfortunate  men  and 
women  have  no  sooner  netted  the  modest  gains  of  one  Christmas 
than  their  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  next.  It  is  Derby 
Day,  perhaps,  or  the  Ascot  week,  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
world,  while  these  slaves  of  Christmas  are  arraying  the 
pasteboard  pasty,  the  papier-mache  flagons,  and  rouging  the  cheeks 
of  the  Abbot  of  Misrule,  for  the  Christmas  annuals.  Unfortunate 
we  call  them,  and  yet  why  should  they  be  pitied  ?  We  must  all 
labour,  since  Adam's  fall — all  except  Mr.  Gladstone's  gilded  idlers. 
Christmas,  which  too  olteu  throws  the  hodman  out  of  work,  is 
the  temporary  salvation  of  these  hodmen  of  literature.  But  for 
Christmas  and  its  kindly  Unreason,  no  one  would  buy,  no  one 
would  read,  no  one  would  praise,  still  less  would  any  one 
dream  of  publishing  rollicking  ghost-stories,  and  tender  tales 
about  widows  and  orphans  relieved  on  the  very  verge  of  hav- 
ing to  pass  Christmas  without  mince-pies.  Statisticians  are  the 
men  who  should  reckon  how  much  Christmas  does  (as  far  as  wages 
and  weight  of  printed  paper  are  concerned)  for  English  literature. 
Christmas  makes  October,  November,  December  the  Bull  months 
of  writers,  engravers,  printers,  and  binders.  And  they  are  not  the 
only  people  who  prosper.  As  early  as  August  the  grocer  or  the 
publican  (to  take  au  example  on  the  minute  scale)  arranges  his 
Christmaj  club,  and  his  clients  contribute  so  much  each  week 
towards  defraying  tho  price  of  their  yearly  luxury.  The  children 
of  the  poor  begin  to  think  of  Christmas,  and  to  rub  up  memories 
half  a  year  o.'d — memories  that,  in  a  child's  mind,  have  grown  a3 
dimly  clouded  as  Aladdin's  lamp.  The  memories  are  rubbed,  and 
the  Geni  of  fancy  conies,  and  promises  roast  beef,  mulled  beer, 
plums,  oranges,  sliding,  turkey,  aud  holidays.  For  three  months 
the  poor  are  stinting  and  exerting  themselves  to  win  some  share  of 
these  good  aud  familiar  things.  Work  goes  on  more  happily 
and  busily  because  tbe  old  and  welcome  holiday  is  wait- 
ing at  the  year's  end,  unspoiled,  for  the  most  part,  by 
those  sentimental  considerations  which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
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apt  to  damp  an  educated  enthusiasm.  The  people  in  the  shops, 
and  the  customers  in  the  Co-operative  "  Stores  "  of  every  kind,  are 
woiked  extraordinarily  hard.  There  are  rows  of  people  waiting  to 
be  served  at  every  counter ;  and  that  though  there  are  in  the 
Stores  dense  wedges  of  people  learning  to  curb  their  angry  pas- 
sions, and  to  endure  snubbing  meekly.  The  railways  ought  to  rind 
their  profit  in  the  "  Bull  week  "  of  theiryear,  and  to  see  prosper^ 
taking  a  pleasant  shape  in  increased  traffic  returns.  There  is  no 
one,  in  short,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  work  to  do  that  does 
not  lind  the  demands  of  the  Christmas  season  increase  his  labours. 
Every  one  almost  is  making  some  purchases  by  way  of  gifts. 
Human  nature  is  so  ordered  that  the  things  we  choose  to  give 
away  are  chiefly  trash,  cheap  or  expensive  ;  but  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  trash  are  many  trades  nourished.  It  is  not  an  ideal 
state  of  things,  but  it  makes  life  more  brisk  and  vigorous  while  it 
lasts.  From  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view  Christmas  pro- 
motes  goodwill,  of  which  there  is  at  no  time  too  great  a  supply  in 
the  world.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  rellect  that,  if  ever  in  the  changes 
of  tilings  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  supersede  those  at 
present  entertained  by  his  countrymen,  some  festivity  analogous  to 
Christmas  will  be  provided  by  the  benevolent  arrangements  of  the 
late  M.  Comte. 

To  say  that  Christmas  is  good  for  business  is  not  to  take 
a  very  lofty  view  of  it;  but  business  makes  up  so  much 
of  the  modern  world  that  for  once  we  may  glance  at  this  func- 
tion of  the  season  of  mirth.  Like  the  University  Boat-race, 
the  Derby  Bay,  the  Twelfth  of  August,  and  olher  anniversaries, 
Christmas  is  not  a  season  of  unmixed  joy  to  persons  who  are 
obliged  to  write  their  humble  thoughts  concerning  it.  Nothing 
very  novel  can  be  said  on  the  topic,  for  energetic  reporters  have 
long  ago  worked  out  the  less  familiar  aspects  of  the  day,  and  have 
spent  Christmas  in  coal-mines,  diving-bells,  lunatic  asylums  (as 
amateurs),  workhouses,  and  even  at  clubs.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  some  one  was  not  once  buried  alive  on  Christmas  Bay,  and 
did  not,  after  his  fortunate  rescue,  make  his  experience  into 
"  copy  "  for  the  next  years  Christinas  annual.  These  experiments 
have  been  exhausted,  and  nothing  really  novel  can  now  be  hit  upon. 
Even  the  eminent  French  hands  who  have  done  Christmas  articles 
for  an  Anglo-American  contemporary  this  year  seem  as  pitifully 
hard  up  as  English  writers  when  novelty  is  in  question,  and  have 
to  "  gush  "  in  an  unfamiliar  domestic  style  very  funny  and  edi- 
fying. There  is  really  nothing  fresh  to  be  talked  about,  except 
that  new  aspect  of  Christmas  which  facts  daily  bring  before  all 
of  us — the  thought  of  our  countrymen  who  are  facing  the  winter 
and  the  storm  clouds  of  mountain  clansmen  on  the  Afghan 
hills.  There  is  no  Christmas  party  in  England  and  no  house  in 
the  land  where  they  are  unremembered,  and  from  which  messages 
of  good  will  are  not  sent  to  them  as  they  do  their  cold  sentry 
duty.  At  the  end  of  this  sad  and  cheerless  year  their  arduous 
duty  is  what  most  engages  our  fancy,  and  imagination  tries 
to  paint  their  situation,  and  such  Christmas  cheer  as  they  may 
snatch  in  the  midst  of  winter  and  war.  Upon  their  fortune 
seems  to  depend  much  of  the  happiness  of  the  New  Year.  Wherever 
Engli.-h  people  are  met  for  Christmas,  at  home  or  abroad,  their 
hearts  are  set  now  more  on  good  news  from  the  frozen  frontier 
of  India  than  on  peaceful  comfort  and  enjoyment. 


STREET  MUSIC. 

SOME  recent  correspondence  in  the  daily  journals  has  served 
to  direct  renewed  attention  to  a  grievance  of  long  standing. 
A  large  number  of  persons  not  otherwise  deficient  in  humane  or 
tender  feeling  have  clearly  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  existence 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  itinerant 
musicians.  Their  defiant  attitude  towards  a  iong-cherished  race 
will  perhaps  at  first  be  misunderstood.  The  organ-grinder,  it 
must  be  confessed,  has  many  and  powerful  friends.  By  their  aid 
he  tiaa  been  enabled  to  treat  with  entire  contempt  such  feeble 
efforts  as  have  been  made  to  restrict  his  liberty,  and  he  must  bv 
this  time  have  learned  to  believe  that  his  presence  in  our  great 
towns  is  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  out-  national  pro- 
sperity. It  will  therefore  be  difficult  to  convince  him  that  to  the 
great  majority  of  quiet-loving  householders  he  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  In  dealing  with  a  practical  people,  he  will  naturally 
require  that  the  usefulness  of  his  calling  should  be  tested  by 
results,  and  he  will  doubtless  be  .able  to  prove  that  his  efforts  are 
liberally  rewarded  by  a  large  section  of  the  community.  This  is, 
in  ct,  admitted  by  the  class  which  now  pleads  for  his  extermi- 
nation. A  distracted  cm-respondent,  writing  to  the  Standard,  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  au  organized  method  for  stopping  his  supplies. 
A  li  ague  is  to  be  formed  consisting  of  persons  who  are  willing  to 
bind  themselves  never  to  give  money  to  street  musicians;  and  it 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  society  in  the 
ma!  ter  that  this  should  be  put  forward  as  a  serious  mode  of  meet- 
ing- ihe  evil.  A  single  householder,  with  a  taste  for  street  music, 
n  ay  destroy  the  combined  efforts  of  even  the  most  compact  and 
consci  utious  league.  An  organ-grinder  who  has  his  soul  in  his 
worli  does  not,  to  do  him  justice,  set  au  extravagant  value  upon 
his  lime,  and  the  peace  of  a  whole  neighbourhood  maybe  wrecked 
at  a  comparatively  moderate  outlay  made  by  a  single  enthusiastic 
patron.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  starve  the  pro- 
fession must  surely  end  in  failure:  nor  is  it  possible  to  hope  for 
t  eeuial  cure  of  the  disease  so  long  as  the  injured  householder 
i      'to  put  the  law  in  motion  on  his  own  behalf.    The  persistent 


musician  knows  well  how  to  deal  with  the  refractory  citizen.  He 
can  set  up  a  league  of  his  own  quite  as  powerful  as  any  that  can  be 
brought  against  him  ;  and  the  ill-advised  householder  who  under- 
takes to  wage  war  against  the  race  of  organ-grinders  may  reckon 
that  the  remainder  of  his  life  will  be  fully  occupied  in  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign. 

No  real  relief  from  this  infliction  can  ever  be  secured  until 
the  1  aw  is  made  absolutely  prohibitory.    At  present  the  pre- 
sumption  of  the  law  is  in  the  organ-grinder's  favour.    It  is 
tacitly  assumed,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  society  permits, 
and  even  welcomes,  the  presence  of  these  engines  of  torture 
in  the   public  thoroughfares,  and  it  is  left  to  private  enter- 
prise to  assert  and  vindicate  a  different  ideal  of  life.    To  those 
who  are  so  strangely  constituted  as  to  take  no  pleasure  in  a 
barrel-organ  the  law  does  indeed  afford  a  show  of  protection,  for 
it  gives  them  the  right  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  the  musician 
and  his  instrument.    But  sad  experience  has  proved  to  many 
persons  that  this  is  a  privilege  of  very  doubtful  value.    It  will 
often  become  a  serious  question  whether  it  is  not  better  even  to 
submit  to  the  nuisance  than  to  take  the  necessaiy  measures  for 
its  iibatement.   For,  as  London  thoroughfares  are  constructed,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  souud  of  an  organ  by  any  means 
short  of  actual  expulsion  from  the  neighbourhood.    Driven  from 
one  end  of  a  square,  the  incorrigible  musician  takes  refuge  at  the 
other,  where  he  is  still  within  earshot;  or,  what  is  still  worse,  when 
you  fancy  that  you  are  quit  of  him  altogether,  the  notes  of  the  tune 
that  before  was  only  faintly  heard  burst  forth  with  alarming  dis- 
tinctness from  the  mews  situated  at  the  back  of  your  house.  Here 
he  is  practically  out  of  reach,  and  is  sure  of  steady  and  staunch  sup- 
port.   All  the  time  that  has  been  spent  in  driving  him  from  point 
to  point  is  found  to  have  been  absolutely  wasted,  to  say  nothiii^- 
of  the  loss  of  temper  which  is  the  sure  reward  of  such  a  fruitless 
errand.    And  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  merely  permissive 
law  against  street  noises.    If  little  street-boys  enjoyed  a  general 
right  to  throw  pebbles  against  house-windows  in  all  cases  where 
no    exception  was    taken   to  their  amusement,  the  injustice 
of  the  law  would  be   immediately  recognized,   and  yet  then- 
are  hundreds  of  people  to  whom  the  presence  of  street  music- 
is  even  a  more   serious   annoyance.     Nor  are  the  sufferings 
which  such  persons  are  forced  to  endure  limited  in   point  of 
time.     A  tolling   bell  may  easily  become  a  serious  obstacle 
either  to  labour  or  to  repose ;  but  we  are  able  to  reckon  with 
tolerable  certainty  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  particular  form  of 
interruption,  and  to  regulate  our  lives  accordingly.    Even  the 
terrorism  exercised  byr  a  brass-band  only  recurs  at  hxed  intervals, 
and  the  victim  is  able  to  measure  with  tolerable  exactitude  the 
extent  of  his  torture.    But  the  organ-grinder  knows  neither  time 
nor  season.    Issuing  from  his  haunts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ilatton  Garden  in  the  early  morning,  he  throws  himself  at  once 
into  his  work,  and  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  dwell 
along  his  line  of  march  towards  the  West  of  London  are  robbed 
by  his  ruthless  music  of  the  last  and  sweetest  hour  of  their 
night's   sleep.  But,  although  he  takes  the  place  of  the  lark  in 
the  early  morning,  the  organ-grinder  enjoys  a  much  longer  day. 
Far  into  the  hours  of  the  night  he  may  still  be  heard  ener- 
getically plying  his  trade,  waiting,  as  it  w-ould  seem,  with  deliberate 
purpose  to  wrestle  with  the  sleeper  iu  his  first  efforts  to  secure 
repose.    At  these  times  the  obliging  Italian  not  uncommonly 
occupies  the  position  of  decoy  to  the  neighbouring  public-house, 
where  his  exertions  are  occasionally  supplemented  by  the  painful 
notes  of  a  solitary  performer  on  the  cornet.    With  the  best  will 
in  the  world  the  local  policeman  is  practically  powerless.  He 
cannot  be  always  at  the  particular  end  of  his  beat  at  which  the 
musician  chooses  to  place  himself ;  and  although  the  householder's 
instructions  may  be  explicit  and  complete,  there  is  necessarily  a 
certain  limit  of  time  during  which  the  sufferer's  agonies  are  acute 
and  incapable  of  relief.    Moreover  at  this  particular  season  of  the 
year  punishment  is  even  at  a  still  later  hour  administered  by  a 
class  of  vagabonds  who  enjoy  a  kind  of  picturesque  right  to  exist- 
ence.   Against  such'a  time-honoured  institution  as  the  "  Waits," 
the  British  policeman  would  scarcely  dare  to  raise  his  hand,  and 
these  ruffians,  discoursing  the  most  execrable  music,  are  therein;-,: 
permitted  to  make  the  night  hideous  with  their  noises.    In  this 
pitiful  dilemma  the  distressed  householder  may  well  turn  a  woful 
glance  upon  the  pretended  protection  extended  to  him  by  the 
Legislature.    The  privilege  of  rising  from  his  bed  to  dismiss  an 
importunate  organ-grinder  is,  at  the  present  season  at  least,  likely 
to  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  iu  the  observance,  while, 
as  to  the  Waits,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  a  night  excursion  would 
avail  to  destroy  such  an  old-established  source  of  annoyance. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  until  some  alteration  in  the  existing 
law  has  been  effected,  it  is  idle  to  suggest  any  fanciful  schemes  for 
relieving  the  inhabitants  of  London  from  their  present  distress. 
Either  the  organ-grinder  must  be  abolished  altogether  or  he  must 
be  placed  under  such  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling  as 
will  insure  a  measure  of  peace  to  those  whom  he  now  habitu- 
ally torments.  If  street  music  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  national  freedom,  it  might  at  least  be  possible  to  set  asid> 
certain  hours  in  the  day  which  should  b-j  wholly  given  up  to  the 
organ-grinder  and  his  friends.  But  in  the  nature  of  tb i .  ga  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  better  reason  for  handing  over  our  thorough- 
fares to  barrel-organs  than  for  appropriating  them  to  the  purposes 
of  artillery  practice.  Those  who  have  a  fancy  for  such  music 
could  surely  be  asked  to  justify  their  tastes  by  a  more  liberal 
hospitality  than  they  are  at  present  disposed  to  display.  There  is 
no   law  against  any  householder  sheltering  the  organ-grinUer 
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■within  his  gates.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  charitable 
societies  are  plentiful,  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  organ- 
grinding  might  easily  be  established,  and  prizes  could  be  given 
for  the  highest  exhibition  either  of  skill  or  endurance.  As  an 
object  of  philanthropic  effort  the  organ-grinders  would,  we  feel 
assured,  find  a  permanent  place  in  our  social  system,  and 
if  the  law  does  not  quickly  come  to  their  rescue,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  many  of  those  who  now  suffer  most  grievously 
from  street  music  will  be  found  amongst  the  most  liberal  sub- 
scribers to  the  institution.  Let  there  be  properly  organized  com- 
petitions in  some  remote  spot  in  the  suburbs,  where  all  the 
amateurs  of  the  barrel-organ  can  assemble  to  celebrate  their  hideous 
rites.  Charitable  persons  might  even  be  found  to  offer  their  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  periodical  concerts,  and  thus  the  music  that  is 
now  wasted  in  the  street  would  be  sure  of  finding  a  fit  audience. 
But  whether  any  such  arrangement  can  be  made  or  not,  it  is  at 
any  rate  quite  time  to  clear  the  public  thoroughfare  of  an  in- 
tolerable annoyance.  Street  exhibitions  which  can  exist  without 
the  accompaniment  of  noise  would  still  avail  to  give  life  and 
animation  to  our  cities.  Funch  and  Judy,  shorn  of  the  attraction 
of  the  big  drum,  might  remain  to  cultivate  the  dramatic  in 
stincts  of  the  populace,  and  the  man  who  balances  potatoes  upon 
his  nose  could  pursue  his  calling  without  molestation.  Indeed  the 
interests  of  native  talent  would  clearly  be  advanced  by  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  organ-grinder  and  his  instrument.  If  the  revived 
ideas  of  Protection  are  to  be  tolerated  at  all,  they  might  certainly 
be  applied  without  injustice  to  this  particular  form  of  industry,  and 
a  tax  on  street  music  would  doubtless  form  a  popular  item  in  the 
next  Budget.  We  feel  convinced  that  such  an  impost  would  be 
both  more  reasonable  and  more  popular  than  Mr.  Lowe's  famous 
match- tax,  for  it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  peace  to  many 
tortured  souls,  and  of  restoring  to  foreign  nations  a  vast  amount 
of  talent  that  has  been  too  long  in  exile.  The  Fatherland,  com- 
pletely drained  of  its  brass  bands,  would  then  be  enabled  to  wel- 
come home  a  number  of  gifted  artists,  who  must  have  suffered 
grievously  in  our  terrible  climate.  Italy,  in  like  manner,  would 
claim  as  her  own  a  whole  regiment  of  masterly  performers  on  the 
piano-organ  ;  and  the  enfranchised  citizens,  with  renewed  courage, 
might  then  hope  to  wage  successful  war  with  such  native  enemies 
of  peace  and  quiet  as  the  bawling  costermonger  and  the  importu- 
nate muffin-man. 


A  LITERARY  ROOKERY. 

IT  has  been  recognized  by  the  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of 
one  that  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  is  a  desirable  achieve- 
ment. Unluckily  it  is  not  uncommon  for  both  the  birds  to  get 
away ;  but  that  is  an  unimportant  detail,  and  has  never  greatly 
aSected  the  practice  of  mankind.  There  has  recently  come  before 
us  a  very  curious  instance  of  this  propensity  to  make  one  thing 
serve  two  purposes.  At  Hampstead,  as  most  people  who  know 
London  are  aware,  there  is  a  very  pleasant  place  called  Well  Walk, 
embellished  with  many  stately  trees,  and  otherwise  remarkable 
for  what  i3  still  called  in  Scotland  "  amenity."  The  ground  is  the 
property  of  a  charity,  and  for  some  time  past  the  trustees  of  that 
charity  have  been  considering  whether  they  could  not  turn  to  profit 
the  present  inclinationof  the  public  for  houses  in  Hampstead.  A  good 
deal  of  correspondence  has  been  interchanged  in  the  daily  papers  on 
the  subject,  and  some  months  ago,  if  wP  mistake  not,  something 
like  a  modus  vivendi  was  snpposed  to  have  been  arrived  at  between 
the  improvers  and  the  conservatives.  In  the  course  of  this  cor- 
respondence frequent  reference  was  made  to  various  men  of 
letters  who  had  at  difierent  times  honoured  Hampstead  in 
greneral,  and  the  Well  Walk  in  particular,  with  their  presence, 
Keats  and  his  memory  being  made  special  battle-horses  by  the 
opponents  of  change.  It  was  generally  thought  that,  although 
some  part  of  the  Wells  estate  was  to  be  taken,  other  parts  of  it 
were  to  be  left,  and  with  this  conviction  most  people  remained 
more  or  less  satisfied.  It  is  quite  true  that  to  any  person  of 
sensibility  the  destruction  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  all 
Loudon  suburbs — Western  and  Southern  as  well  as  Northern — 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  grievous 
enough.  But  as  sensibility  (when  it  is  accompanied,  as  it  some- 
times is,  by  sense j  cannot  expect  that  owners  whose  property  is 
worth  thousands  will  be  content  with  an  income  representing 
hundreds,  in  order  to  indulge  the  susceptibilities  of  other  people, 
the  general  feeling  has  probably  beeu  one  of  more  or  less  melan- 
choly acquiescence. 

The  bright  spirits  of  the  Well  Walk,  however,  are  not,  it 
appears,  ot  this  faineant  type.  They  have  excogitated  a  plan 
whereby  the  trees  of  the  WeJls  estate  may  be  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, and  a  great  work  of  charity  accomplished  at  the  same  time. 
This  plan  has  been  printed  on  a  comely  sheet  of  foolscap  with 
many  typographic  adornments,  and  is  headed  "  Proposed  Hospital 
or  College  of  the  Guild  of  Arts  and  Letters."  The  first  page, 
however,  is  occupied  with  matter  of  a  kind  apparently  so  re- 
mote from  the  heading  that  the  reader  who  is  not  very  wide 
awake  wonders  what  on  earth  his  author  is  driving  at.  A  long 
string  of  Resolutions  crowds  the  page.  The  student  is  told 
that  the  formation  of  a  proposed  road  and  other  things  are 
highly  to  be  deprecated,  tnat  the  road  is  unnecessary,  that  the 
building  plans  are  grossly  inept,  that  "  two  Turkey  oaks-  are  of 
great  size  and  beauty,"  that  there  is  an  American  deciduous 
cypress,  a  silver  birch,  and  a  sweet  cheatnut ;  that,  altogether,  the 


trees  of  the  Wells  estate  are  superior  to  Burnham  Beeches,  and  so 
forth.  Marvelling  what  is  the  connexion  between  two  Turkey 
oaks  of  great  size  and  beauty  and  a  Guild  of  Art  and  Letters,  he- 
turns  the  page,  and  then — but  not  even  then  immediately — the 
cunning  plan  of  the  Well-walkers  is  developed.  "All  this  natural 
beauty"  say  they  in  italics,  "  may  be  preserved  by  the  foundation 
of  a  college  or  hospital  for  aged  and  infirm  artists  and  literary 
men."  Then  they  proceed  to  show  how  fitting  it  is  that  these 
two  particular  birds  should  be  slain  by  the  same  stone.  Hamp- 
stead is  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  retreat  of  the  decayed 
"  littery "  man,  as  a  past  generation  used  to  call  him.  Many 
littery  men  have  lived  there  before  ;  many  live  there  still.  There 
is  a  famous  spring  of  chalybeate  water  to  cheer  the  recluses ;  there 
is  congenial  society  close  at  hand  ;  a  railway  to  take  them  to  the 
picture  exhibitions  and  the  British  Museum  ;  a  pleasant  exercising 
ground,  with  a  south  aspect,  for  their  aged  limbs ;  and  two 
Turkey  oaks  of  great  size  and  beauty  for  them  to  contemplate. 
The  scheme  concludes  in  a  business-like  manner  with  the  defini- 
tion of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  eligible  for  election.  Artists  are 
to  mean  painters,  architects,  sculptors,  engravers,  and  "  others 
engaged  in  art  work  " — an  arrangement  which  has  the  merit  of 
comprehensiveness.  Literary  men  are  to  mean  "  authors,  poets, 
dramatists,  and  journalists" — an  arrangement  which,  we  fear, 
must  be  said  to  have  the  demerit  of  what  is  called  in  logic  cross 
division;  for  poets  and  dramatists  surely  come  under  the  head  of 
authors,  unless  they  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  great  unpublished, 
in  which  case  we  submit  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  chalybeate  spring,  the  congenial  society,  the  south  aspect,  and 
the  two  Turkey  oaks. 

It  is  unpleasant  as  well  as  ungracious  to  look  gift  horses  in  the 
mouth ;  and,  as  we  might  ourselves  be  considered  not  unsuitable 
candidates  for  the  pleasures  of  this  happy  place,  we  are  rather  loth 
to  criticize  the  benefit.  But  the  proposal  certainly  seems  to  be 
open  to  some  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
whether  the  College  of  Art  and  Lettors  is  intended  as  a  convenient 
means  of  preserving  the  trees  of  the  Wells  estate,  or  whether  the 
trees  of  the  Wells  estate  are  really  and  independently  thought  to 
be  a  suitable  rookery  for  aged  artistic  and  literary  rooks.  In  the 
former  case,  the  compliment  to  art  and  letters  seems  to  be  some- 
what dubious,  and  the  chance  of  realization  of  the  dream  more 
dubious  still.  It  is  probable  that  benevolent  persons  would 
subscribe  money  for  the  purpose — or  for  any  purpose— if  they 
were  adroitly  and  persistently  canvassed.  But  there  are 
a  great  many  picturesque  places  in  and  about  London,  besides 
a  great  many  more  scattered  over  England,  which  are  in 
danger  of  the  builder  and  which  have  literary  associations.  It 
would,  we  fear,  be  impossible  to  taboo  all  these  places  by  estab- 
lishing guilds  and  hospitals  of  art  and  letters,  and  the  supply  of 
artists  and  literary  men  would  soon  fail  if  it  were  not.  The  pre- 
cedent of  saying,  wherever  there  happen  to  be  two  Turkey  oaks  of 
great  size  and  beauty,  "  Let's  have  a  guild  of  letters  and  art,"  as 
Dickens's  youthful  hero  said  "  Let's  have  a  seraglio,"  would  hardly 
be  a  healthy  one,  and  might  tend  to  bring  letters  and  art  into  some 
contempt.  Of  course,  if  it  could  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
College  is  not  an  afterthought,  and  that  the  preservation  of  decayed 
men  of  letters,  and  not  of  threatened  Turkey  oaks,  is  the  true 
object  of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  it  would  deserve  most 
respectful  consideration.  But  whether  the  consideration  would,  in 
the  long  run,  be  less  fatal  to  it  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.  In  the 
abstract,  the  idea  of  the  decayed  poet  thankfully  opening  his  day 
with  a  draught  of  chalybeate  water,  walking  in  a  stately  manner 
"  east  and  west  the  wa' "  till  the  shadows  of  the  two  remarkablv 
large  and  beautiful  Turkey  oak3  begin  to  lengthen,  then  seeking  an 
evening  of  congenial  society,  and  then  retiring  to  more  chalybeate 
water  and  bed,  is  very  pleasing.  In  practice  it  might  lack  a  little 
of  this  pleasure.  Such  experience  as  we  have  of  the  proposal  is 
dead  against  it.  Everybody  knows  the  disastrous  history  of  the 
Dramatic  College  at  Woking,  which  is  indeed  not  possessed  of  all 
the  amenities  of  Hampstead,  but  which  says  loudly  to  every 
traveller  by  the  South- Western  Railway,  "  Don't  imitate  me." 
The  history  of  the  "  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,"  which  so 
strikingly  resembles  in  title  the  proposed  scheme,  is  not  much 
more  encouraging.  History  and  fiction  are  full  of  facts  and 
legends  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  almshouses  for  de- 
cayed persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  separate  and  inde- 
pendent living  in  the  days  before  their  decay  had  set  in. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  seek  for  objections  to  a  College  of  Art 
and  Letters  in  the  possible  traeasseries  which  such  a  thing  would 
bring  about.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions with  which  the  literary  and  artistic  callings  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  on  an  equality  has  such  an  establishment  as 
that  which  is  proposed,  and  for  very  good  reasons.  But  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  amiable  projectors  of  the  College 
have  seriously  considered  the  matter,  or  that,  if  their  immemorial 
elms  were  not  in  danger,  they  would  have  thought  of  the  proposed 
establishment.    The  chalybeate  spring,  the  south  aspect,  and  the 

Turkey  oaks  are  but  baits — not  very  artfully  disposed,  it  is  true  

to  induce  the  literary  and  artistic  birds  to  come  and  save  tho 
threatened  trees.  When  that  excellent  officer,  Mr.  Midshipman 
Gascoigne,  was  tired  with  his  exertions  in  putting  out  the  fire  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Aurora,  he  found  some  difficultv  in  get- 
ting a  hammock  to  repose  himself  on ;  so  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
authorities,  and  had  one  issued  "  for  a  poor  wounded  man,"  whereon 
he  slept  comfortably.  The  benevolent  Well-walkers  appear  to  have 
|  devised  a  somewhat  similar  expedient.  They  propose  that  the 
|  trees  and  the  lawns  and  so  forth  which  they  cannot  otherwise  save 
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from  the  builder  shall  be  kept  for  the  poor  decayed  literary  man. 
The  poor  decayed  literary  man  is  much  obliged  to  them,  but  per- 
haps he  would  prefer  to  have  his  wants  considered  on  a  rather 
clearer  issue.  If,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  surrounding  properties  will 
be  injured  by  the  felling  of  the  trees,  then  it  is  for  the  owners 
of  the  surrounding  properties  to  look  after  them.  If  the  pre- 
servation of  them  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  land  itself,  then 
the  trustees  must  be  singularly  blind  to  their  own  interests  if 
they  need  much  persuading  to  let  the  Turkey  oaks  and  the 
American  deciduous  cypre.ss  alone.  If  the  surveyors  have  laid 
out  the  proposed  building  plots  "  with  a  total  disregard  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,"  they  are  certainly  not  a  credit  to 
their  profession.  But  when  all  these  arguments  are  put  first, 
and  after  them  a  mine  is  sprung  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  an  admirable  thing  to  have  a  Guild  of  Art  and  Letters,  and  a 
College  for  the  Guild,  and  so  forth,  it  may  be  said  mildly  to  be  a 
little  odd.  We  believe  that,  since  the  issue  of  this  remarkable 
document,  a  meeting  has  been  held  at  Hampstead,  and  that  some 
malcontents  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Hospital  would  be  a 
mistake,  and  would  not  work.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  anything 
besides  its  own  inherent  drawbacks  were  needed  to  prevent  its 
having  the  chance  of  getting  to  work,  it  would  be  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  proposed.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  proposers  have  acted  in  the  best  of  good  faith — indeed 
the  extraordinary  simplicity  of  their  prospectus  sufficiently  proves  it. 
More  sagacious  folk,  instead  of  putting  in  the  forefront  the  de- 
struction of  the  amenities  of  Hampstead,  the  beauty  of  the  two 
large  Turkey  oaks,  and  the  comfort  of  a  chalybeate  spring  to 
aged  and  infirm  men  of  art  and  letters,  would  have  begun  with 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  College,  and  have  introduced  the 
appropriateness  of  the  site  and  the  excellent  opportunity  of 
rescuing  it  from  destruction  afterwards.  For  ourselves  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  Hampstead  trees  or  any  trees  rescued  from 
the  axe,  and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  the  more  pleasant  spots 
there  are  in  and  about  London  the  better  for  Londoners.  But  we 
cannot  somehow  place  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  from  which 
aged  and  infirm  men  of  art  and  letters  appear  to  be  appropriate 
gardes  chmnpetres  for  the  preservation  of  beautiful  scenery.  No 
doubt  this  is  our  own  fault,  and  time  alone  can  show  whether 
the  Turkey  oaks  and  the  chalybeate  spring  form  a  sufficient 
attraction  to  induce  the  proposed  beneficiaries  and  their  friends  to 
secure  them  for  the  advantage  of  English  art  and  letters. 


ENJOYING  PARIS  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

DURING  the  last  four  weeks  the  people  of  London  have  had 
to  undergo  the  discomforts  caused  by  a  frost  of  unusual 
seventy  and  duration.  Some  inconvenience  was  undoubtedly 
caused,  especially  on  those  days  which  were  foggy  as  well 
as  cold,  and  Englishmen — after  their  usual  custom— grumbled 
much  at  their  detestable  climate ;  but  on  the  whole  there  was 
little  serious  trouble,  except  for  invalids  and  for  hunting  men,  who, 
though  they  did  not  seem  very  unhappy  in  town,  complained  bit- 
terly ;  and  Londoners,  if  they  had  some  small  miseries  to  put  up 
with,  were  not  greatly  hampered,  or  prevented  from  following  their 
vocations,  or  from  amusing  themselves.  People  attended  to  their 
business,  dined  out,  and  went  to  theatres  and  concerts  just  as  usual. 
There  was  no  disturbance  of  traffic,  and  even  the  British  tradesman 
failed  to  see  in  the  irost  a  pretext  for  raising  his  prices.  Very 
different  was  the  case  in  Paris.  Twice  within  the  month  did  a 
heavy  fall  01  snow  well  nigh  stop  all  communications,  and  bring 
pleasure,  if  not  business,  more  or  less  to  a  standstill  in  that 
adored  capital.  For  a  considerable  time  there  were  absolutely 
no  means  of  getting  about.  Omnibuses  ceased  to  run,  and  cabmen 
retired  to  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  no  doubt  mused  hope- 
fully over  a  future  when,  under  an  advanced  Republic,  they  will  be 
able  to  charge  what  they  like,  and  will  be  not  merely  allowed,  but 
encouraged,  to  run  over  pedestrians.  Unfortunate  people  who 
wanted  to  go  out,  but  who  could  not  walk  through  deep 
snow,  found  that  their  case  was  almost  a  hopeless  one,  as 
nothing  on  wheels  could  be  obtained,  save  for  an  exorbitant  sum. 
Strange  stories  are  told  of  the  amounts  charged  for  driving  pas- 
sengers short  distances ;  and  indeed  the  general  suspension  of  traffic 
seems  to  have  been  most  remarkable,  and  must  have  caused  the 
greatest  inconvonience  alike  to  those  who  were  living  in  Paris  and 
to  those  who  came  there  merely  as  travellers.  Most  noteworthy, 
so  far  as  the  latter  were  concerned,  was  the  block  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  the  present  month  at  the  station  of  the  Northern 
Railway.  Three  trains,  bringing  passengers  from  Calais, 
Boulogne,  and  Cologne,  arrived  at  the  station  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  each  being  of  course  considerably  behind  time.  The  re- 
sources of  the  station,  always  shamefully  undermanned,  were,  as 
need  hardly  be  said,  completely  overtaxed,  and  the  confusion 
seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  a  military  transport  department. 
Luggage  was  by  no  effort  to  be  found  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  there 
were  no  means  of  proceeding  from  the  station  to  hotels.  The  cab- 
drivers  had  all  retired  to  blissful  seclusion,  and  the  unhappy  pas- 
sengers had  to  seek  such  accommodation  as  could  be  found  in  the 
poor  inns  and  taverns  near  the  railway,  where  they  fared 
wretchedly  and  were  charged  the  most  exorbitant  prices. 
For  some  time  after  this  many  of  the  trains  on  the  great 
lines  followed  the  example  of  the  cabs,  and  ceased  to  run, 
so  that  travellers  had  to  stay  in  the  snow-encumbered  city, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.    Tourists,  however,  though  at  this 


time  and  later  on  extremely  badly  off,  were  scarcely  more  to 
be  pitied  than  many  of  the  residents,  to  whom  the  stoppage  of  the 
traffic  must  have  been  a  very  serious  matter.  Grave  inconvenience 
was  undoubtedly  caused  throughout  the  city  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  snow  in  the  streets  and  by  the  intense  cold,  and  at  one 
time  the  price  of  provisions  appeared  to  be  rising  in  a  formidable 
manner. 

Now  in  London  there  was  not  during  the  past  very  severe  winter, 
nor  has  there  been  thus  far  during  the  present  one,  any  such  inter- 
ruption of  the  ordinary  business  and  pleasures  of  life  as  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  Paris.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  the  weather 
at  the  latter  place  has  been  exceptional ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  not 
been  altogether  exceptional,  for  there  was  a  very  similar  state  of 
things  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  when  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
blocked  up  the  streets  for  some  time.  It  would  not  be  easy  for 
any  but  people  of  considerable  age  to  recall  a  season  when  the 
condition  of  the  British  metropolis  has  been  similar  to  that  of 
Paris  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  month.  For 
some  reason  the  French  capital  appears  to  be  subject  to  falls  of 
snow  far  exceeding  any  that  ever  occur  in  Middlesex ;  and  the 
cold  in  Paris  is,  if  not  more  intense,  at  all  events  more  acutely 
felt  than  that  which  prevails  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Every 
one  knows  that— putting  aside  unusual  winters,  and  referring  only 
to  average  seasons — the  discomfort  caused  by  cold  in  the  French 
capital  is  far  greater  than  that  which  is  experienced  in  London, 
and  that  it  is  at  times,  for  all  but  strong  people,  almost  un- 
bearable. Yet  every  one  cries  out  against  the  winter  climate  of 
London,  and — save  when  nature  gives  some  exceptional  provo- 
cation— little  is  heard  against  the  winter  climate  of  Paris.  We 
have  no  wish  whatever  to  attempt  anything  so  paradoxical  as 
to  argue  that  a  London  winter  is  not  in  some  respects  exces- 
sively trying.  The  heavy  fogs  such  as  those  of  this  week,  and 
especially  of  Christmas  Day,  are  no  doubt  disagreeable  in  the 
extreme,  and  it  would  be  childish  to  speak  lightly  of  these  in- 
flictions. It  may  fairly  be  observed,  however,  that,  oppres-ive  as 
they  are,  the  suffering  produced  by  them  is  certainly  not  made  too 
little  of  in  ordinary  talk,  and  that  the  horrors  of  a  London  fog  are 
proverbial,  not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  the  Continent ;  while 
of  the  miseries  of  the  far  more  bitter  Paris  winter  nothing 
is  said,  except  when  the  evils  caused  by  excessive  cold  are 
too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  Commonly  speaking,  people 
who  are  leaving  well-warmed  houses  in  a  city  of  which  the  winter 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  mild,  to  shiver  in  the  icy 
blasts  of  the  French  capital,  are  congratulated;  and  those  who 
have  returned  from  it  are  condoled  with  for  having  been  obliged 
to  leave  that  delightful  Paris  for  this  dreadful  London.  There 
is  no  little  superstition  in  this  view,  in  which  all  the  discom- 
forts of  one  city  are  ignored  ;  and  do  not  other  superstitions  akin 
to  this  prevail  with  regard  to  the  much-admired  metropolis  ?  Just 
as  people  assume  that  winter  weather  is  always  depressing  in 
London  and  usually  exhilarating  in  Paris,  so  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  must  necessarily  be  bored  in  one  city,  and 
amused  in  the  other ;  and  they  certainly  show  the  strength  of  their 
conviction  by  parting' more  or  less  complacently  with  a  good  deal 
of  money.  But  in  our  days  people  often  spend  money  on  what 
they  do  not  really  care  very  much  about,  and  considerable  doubt 
may  be  felt  as  to  there  being  any  good  grounds  for  the  belief  which 
is  generally  expressed  in  the  attractions  of  Paris.  The  pleasures 
of  a  short  sojourn  there  are  usually  spoken  of  with  apparent 
fervour ;  but  there  is  generally  something  conventional  in  the  ad- 
miration which  is  expressed  for  the  place  when  any  but  very  young 
people  are  the  speakers.  Perhaps  many  of  those  who  go  to  the 
French  capital  for  a  week  or  fortnight  would,  if  they  took  the 
pains  to  analyse  their  feelings  at  the  end  of  their  stay,  confess 
that  they  had  been  not  unfrequently  bored,  and  that  they  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  say  what  pleasures  they  had  enjoyed  in  re- 
turn for  the  money  they  had  spent  and  the  trouble  they  had 
taken. 

It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  realize  what  these  pleasures 
are,  or  how  those  who  have  no  longer  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  can 
find  much  to  enjoy  in  the  greatly  praised  city.  The  gayness  and 
brightness  of  life  there  are  usually  supposed  to  have  special  charms, 
and  undoubtedly  in  fine  weather  the  Boulevards  and  the  Tuileries 
gardens  and  the  Champs  Elysees  are  very  pleasant  places,  though 
not  perhaps  more  attractive  than  streets  and  gardens  to  be  found 
in  other  capitals ;  but,  whatever  their  attractions  may  be, 
a  rnau  cannot  spend  much  time  in  lounging  on  the  Bou- 
levards, walking  under  the  dirty  trees  of  the  Tuileries,  or 
driving  at  a  snail's  pace  up  and  down  the  Champs  Elysees.  The 
pleasure,  such  as  it  is,  of  staring  into  shops  containing  no  very 
remarkable  wares,  of  watching  a  crowd  of  people  walking  up  and 
down  the  footways,  and  a  large  number  more  seated  in  front  of 
cafes  and  endeavouring  to  protract  to  the  uttermost  the  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  a  glass  of  absinthe  and  a  bad  cigar,  and  of  in- 
specting a  large  number  of  highly  varnished  carriages,  drawn  by 
showy  but  poorly  bred  horses,  palls  after  no  long  time.  Those  to 
whom  these  sights  are  novelties  will  of  course  enjoy  them 
more  vividly  than  those  v\ho  have  visited  the  city  before;  but 
the  latter  must  shortly  grow  weary  of  walking  or  driving  about 
the  French  capital,  more  especially  as  some  of  the  streets  most 
resorted  to  by  foreigners  are  in  the  highest  degree  ugly  and  unin- 
teresting. It  should  be  added  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing 
even  for  those  who  are  determined  to  enjoy  themselves  to  the  full 
to  walk  or  drive  about  Paris  with  unmiugled  satisfaction.  A 
man  may,  it  is  true,  inarch  up  and  down  the  wide  pavements  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  without  discomfort,  but  the  smaller  streets 
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are  by  no  means  pleasant  places  for  lounging  in,  and  there  is  fre- 
quently no  small  risk  in  crossing:  the  road.  The  coachmen  of 
private  carriages  consider  that  it  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
duty  of  foot  passengers  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  the  cabmen, 
when  not  in  a  good  temper,  drive  at  them  deliberately.  In  no 
other  great  city  between  Odessa  and  London  is  such  a  sight  to  be 
seen  as  may  be  witnessed  any  day  at  the  crossings  of  the  Place 
Vendome,  where,  owing  to  the  slight  angle  of  the  course  followed 
by  carriages  after  they  have  passed  the  Co'.umn,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  avoid  them,  and  where  coachmen  are  allowed  to  drive  in  the 
most  perplexing  way  into  a  stream  of  pedestrians,  and  to  scare 
women  and  children  in  a  manner  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  other  civilized  capital.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  cabmen  are  only  following  their  natural  instincts  when  they 
endeavour  to  run  down  those  who  are  on  foot,  and  that  all  diffi- 
culties may  be  got  over  by  taking  a  fiacre.  It  is  true  that  the 
exasperating  crossings  and  the  narrow  pavements  of  the  small 
thoroughfares  are  thus  avoided  ;  but  nevertheless  there  is  not 
much  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  driving  about  Paris,  except  by 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  very  high  price  charged  for  a 
private  carriage.  The  cabs  are  often  praised  for  their  superiority 
to  the  London  conveyances,  and,  though  not  equal  to 
those  of  some  other  Continental  capitals,  they  are  no  doubt 
clean  and  comfortable  ;  but  they  are  wretchedly  horsed, 
and  the  drivers  are  the  most  surly  and  disagreeable  specimens 
of  their  class  to  be  found  in  Europe.  If  hired  by  the  hour,  they 
drive,  as  every  one  knows,  at  a  foot  pace,  which  nothing  will  in- 
duce them  to  change,  and  it  is  their  delight  to  make  themselves 
unpleasant  to  their  passengers  in  every  way  they  can.  As  the 
French,  who  complain  greatly  of  thc-ir  conduct,  are  obliged  to  put 
up  with  it,  foreigners  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  produce  any  im- 
pression on  them,  and  must  reconcile  themselves  as  best  they  can 
to  crawling  painfully  along  the  streets,  the  sight  of  which  they  are 
supposed  to  enjoy  so  much. 

The  pleasure,  then,  of  walking  or  driving  about  Paris,  and 
of  watching  what  is  called  "the  gay  and  varied  throng"  in 
its  highways  and  public  places,  is  subject  to  some  drawbacks, 
and  must  very  shortly  pall  on  any  but  quite  young  people  ; 
but  of  course  this  watching  the  life  of  Paris  is  not  the  only 
enjoyment  which  Paris  has  to  oiler.  Amongst  the  others  proffered 
by  her  to  strangers  are  two — the  one  physical,  the  other  more 
or  less  intellectiml — which  are  thought  greatly  to  excel  any- 
thing of  the  same  kind  that  other  cities  can  give.  People  can,  it 
is  generally  said,  dine  better  at  Paris  than  they  can  anywhere  else, 
and  cau  see  better  plays  and  better  actors  there  than  they  can  any- 
where else.  Both  statements  are  to  some  extent  true ;  but  still  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  much  gratification  is  derived  either  from 
the  restaurants  or  the  theatres  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
visit  the  French  capital.  The  first-class  restaurants,  which,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  cases,  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  clubs, 
are  exorbitantly  dear,  and  to  dine  well  at  second-class  establishments 
requires  a  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  few  but 
residents.  A  great  many  Englishmen  and  Americans  are,  although 
they  would  hi  extremely  augry  if  they  were  told  so,  not  a 
little  bewildered  at  a  great  cafe  and  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
waiters.  The  latter  are  apt  to  be  either  supercilious  and 
slightly  contemptuous  at  the  foreigner's  ignorance  and  his 
inability  to  deal  either  with  the  carte  du,  jour  or  with  the 
little  portfolio,  or  else  agreeable  and  dishonest,  aiding  the 
stranger  to  order  dinner,  and  quietly  slipping  in  a  primeur,  or 
something  else  that  is  very  scarce,  for  which  a  preposterous  price 
is  charged.  The  result  of  impolitic  contempt  and  impolitic 
extortion  is  that  a  great  many  Englishmen  are  shy  of  the 
cafes  and  eat  and  drink  at  the  restaurants  of  the  hotels, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  decidedly  bad  and  by  no  means  cheap. 
Guests  are  not,  however,  subjected  to  monstrous  trickery, 
and  are  often  waited  on  by  clever  Germans  who  speak 
English  admirably,  and  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the  British 
traveller.  These  advantages  are  appreciated,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  English  who  go  to  Paris  do 
not  increase  their  gastronomic  knowledge  at  the  high-class 
restaurants.  With  regard  to  the  theatres,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  has  frequented  them  much,  that  they  are  far  less 
attractive  to  Englishmen  than  they  are  generally  thought  to  be. 
Every  one  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  follow  a  French  play  without 
any  difficulty  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  number  of 
well-educated  men  Ciinnot  do  so.  That  this  is  the  case  was  very 
clearly  shown  at  the  performances  of  the  Gomedie  Francaise  last 
season  in  London.  The  audiences  belonged  to  a  class  believed  to  be 
specially  conversant  with  French,  yet  it  was  obvious  throughout 
that  the  majority  amongst  them  could  not  follow  the  pieces  without 
books.  Englishmen  at  a  French  play  can  usually  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  plot ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which 
they  have  in  seizing  the  meaning  of  the  rapid  dialogue,  to  the 
horrible  discomfort  of  French  playhouses,  *nd  to  the  very  lengthy 
pauses  between  the  acts,  they  do  not  derive  much  pleasure  from 
their  visits  to  the  theatres  in  Paris,  although  they  think  it  their 
duty  to  speak  ecstatically  of  them.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that,  both  at  the  theatres  and  at  the  restaurants,  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  strangers  really  enjoy  themselves,  and  that 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  those  who  assemble  each  morning 
at  the  Gare  du  Xord,  to  return  home  after  their  trip  to  Paris, 
would  say,  if  they  spoke  the  truth,  that  they  were  thoroughly  tired 
of  the  place,  that  they  soon  got  sick  of  the  streets  they  had  seen 
so  often  before,  that  they  had  paid  higher  prices  than  ever  for  in- 
different accommodation,  had  been  as  usual  uncomfortable  in  the 


restaurants,  and  bored  at  the  theatres,  and  would  be  heartily  glad 
to  get  back  to  their  own  country. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  galleries  and  sights  of  Paris, 
because  the  majority  of  those  who  visit  the  French  capital  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  them,  and  neither  feel  nor  pretend  to  feel 
much  interest  in  them.  People  when  they  talk  of  going  to  Paris 
do  not  generally  become  eloquent  about  the  Louvre  or  the 
Luxembourg,  the  Sainte  Chapelle  or  the  Invalides.  It  is  to 
pleasures  of  a  different  kind  from  those  obtained  by  gazing  at 
pictures  or  visiting  historic  buildings  that  they  look  forward. 
The  great  city  has,  it  is  thought,  a  peculiar  fascination  of  its  own, 
and  nowhere  else  can  life  be  so  thoroughly  enjoyed.  There  is 
perhaps  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  this  belief  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  result  of  superstition,  due  of  course  in  great 
part  to  the  indomitable  vanity  of  the  French,  who  are  never  tired 
of  explaining  to  mankind  that  Paris  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
first  city  in  the  world,  and  that  nowhere  else  has  pleasure  such  a 
savour  and  life  such  a  charm.  This  view,  urged  a  propos  of 
everything  and  nothing,  with  the  most  absolute  confidence,  is 
very  generally  accepted,  and  a  great  number  of  honest  people  per- 
suade themselves  every  year  that  they  have  much  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  Paris,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been 
greatly  bored,  and  in  a  state  of  unceasing  annoyance  and  in- 
dignation at  constant  imposition  and  extortion. 


THE  HEAD  MASTERS  ON  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

fTIHE  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Head  Masters'  Conference 
-L  was  held  last  week  at  Eton  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Hornby,  and  the  first  subject  set  down  for  discussion  was  the  place 
of  modern  languages  in  school  work.  This  of  course  at  once  brings 
up  the  old  and  threadbare  question — which  however  has  by  no 
means  lost  its  interest  or  its  practical  importance — of  the  supremacy 
of  the  classics  in  the  higher  education  of  youth.    It  is  no  doubt  a 
question  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  really  new, 
though  it  often  becomes  necessary,  under  stress  of  modern  contro- 
versy, to  restate  the  old  arguments  for  the  existing  usage  of  our 
secondary  schools.    But  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  lies  on  those  who  wish  to  disturb,  if  not  to  destroy,  a  system 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  centuries  with  the  results  of  which 
we  are  all  of  us  familiar.    That  the  classics  have  not  always  been 
taught  in  the  best  possible  way,  while  all  information  lying  outside 
the  charmed  circle  has  been  too  rigidly  excluded,  nobody  in  the  pre- 
sent day  would  be  likely  to  dispute.  And  this  may  go  some  way  to  ac- 
count for  the  popular  reaction  in  favour  of  restricting  the  educa- 
tional course  to  what  is  called  "  useful  knowledge,"  meaning  by  that 
term  such  special  or  professional  knowledge  as  serves  directly  to 
fit  a  man  for  his  work  in  life.    But  there  is  a  previous  question  to 
be  considered,  as  to  the  true  idea  of  education.    Instruction  in  his 
own  business,   whatever  it    be,  a  man    must  of    course  have 
sooner  or  later,  and  if  he  has  no  time  or  means  for  acquiring  any- 
thing beyond  this,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.    But  that  is  not 
the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  boys  sent  to  our  public  schools, 
and  still  less  does  such  a  method  of  training  satisfy  the  idea  of  a 
liberal  education.    Before  determining  what  is  the  best  way  of 
educating  youth,  we  must  understand  clearly  what  we  mean  by 
education.    If  the  sole  or  principal  object  is  to  fill  a  boy's  head 
with    the  largest    amount  of  "useful    knowledge"  that  can 
be  crammed  into  it  during  his  school  course,  there   can  be 
no  comparison  between  the   utility  of  an  acquaintance  with 
modern   languages  —  which    is    convenient    for    all  and  ne- 
cessary for  some   in  after  life  —  and  a  familiarity   with  what 
are    somewhat    contemptuously   called    the    dead  languages. 
But  if  education,  viewed  in  its  intellectual  aspect — for  with  the 
moral  bearings  of  the  subject  we  are  not  here  concerned — means 
something  other  and  higher  than  this,  the  superiority  of  modern 
tongues,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  various  "  ologies  "  now  in 
vogue,  is  not  equally  clear.    In  that  case  we  have  to  consider, 
not  how  we  can  cram  the  largest  amount  of  practical  instruction 
into  the  shortest  space  of  time,  but  how  we  can  best  discipline 
and  strengthen  the  mind  during  its  period  of  growth,  so  as  at 
once  to  develop  its  highest  energies  and  to  qualify  it  for  the 
effectual  prosecution  of  the  special  studies  which  may  be  required 
by  the  exigencies  of  after  life.    And  it  has  been  held,  for  reasons 
so  weighty  and  so  familiar  to  all  scholars  that  it  seems  hardly 
needful  to  repeat  them,  but  on  which  we  may  have  a  word  to  say 
presently,  that  for  this  purpose  the  classics  possess  a  peculiar 
aptitude,  not  shared  by  the  teaching  of  physical  science  or  of 
modern  languages.     A  boy  may  indeed  go  through  his  school 
career  with   no  further  acquisition  than  that  "  small  Latin 
and  less  Greek,"  which  was  once  perhaps  thought  more  than 
adequate  by  parents  and  masters  alike;   but  with  similar  dis- 
positions on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught  any  method 
of  training  might  have  much  the  same  result.     We  are  not  of 
course  maintaining  that  nothing  should  be  learnt  at  school  besides 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  that,  if  the  real  object  is  to  provide  a  mental 
gymnastic,  so  to  speak,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  intellectual 
faculties,  classical  studies  are  incomparably  superior  for  this  end 
to  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  ought  therefore  to  form  the 
staple  of  a  boy's  education.    And  it  has  also  to  be  remembered 
that  as  the  period  of  school  life,  and  the  capacities  even  of  clever 
schoolboys— always  excepting  Lord  Macaulay's  inimitable  speci- 
men— are  limited,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  learning  can  be  got 
through  in  the  time,  whatever  be  its  quality.    You  cannot 
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superadd  an  indefinite  infusion  of  French,  German,  history, 
geography,  chemistry,  and  the  rest,  without  materially  dimi- 
nishing the  old  classical  substratum.  If  the  established  system  is 
to  be  maintained  with  certain  additions  and  improvements,  if  we 
are  to  reform  and  not  to  destroy,  the  question  is  where  to  draw 
the  line. 

The  Head  Masters,  as  far  as  their  debate  is  reported  in  the 
Times,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the 
subject.  The  discussion  rather  plays  round  the  question  at  issue 
than  definitely  grapples  with  it.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  clear 
exposition  of  first  principles  from  any  of  the  speakers,  and  should 
be  disposed  to  infer  from  their  rather  disjointed  remarks  that  they 
were  by  no  means  agreed  on  the  fundamental  point  themselves. 
Mr.  Ede,  who  opened  the  debate,  speaks  of  an  average  boy  gaining 
just  the  same  result  from  modern  languages  as  from  the  classics, 
the  greater  ease  of  acquiring  the  former  being,  as  he  implies,  a 
sufficient  offset  to  the  more  subtle  and  delicate  construction  of 
Greek  and  Latin  sentences.  "  He  had  himself  given  a  lesson  in 
Lessing's  '  Laocoon  '  after  one  in  Livy,  and  found  them  equally 
useful  and  entertaining."  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
greater  difficulty  of  mastering  classical  constructions  enhanced  the 
educational  value  of  the  process.  Dr.  Kidding  contented  himself  | 
with  remarking  on  the  advantage  of  introducing  some  instruction 
in  philology  into  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  Mr.  Oates 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  making  boys  speak  French  in  the 
French  classes,  and  we  quite  agree  with  him  that,  if  French  is  to 
be  taught  at  school  for  its  practical  uses,  it  is  more  important, 
as  well  as  more  difficult,  to  learn  to  speak  than  to  read  it. 
Mr.  Phillpott  was  at  least  safe  in  suggesting  that  "  the  mental 
exercise  wnich  boys  derived  from  reading  modern  languages 
depended  [partly,  we  presume]  on  the  selection  of  books " ; 
tut  the  further  question  remains  as  to  whether  any  selection 
of  books  can  make  them  equally  available  for  mental  train- 
ing with  the  classics.  Nor  is  any  one  likely  to  dispute  his 
probably  half  ironical  truism  that  "  if  Kant  and  Hegel  were 
selected  in  German  " — he  means  apparently  for  use  in  schools — 
"the  study  would  not  be  unattended  with  difficulty."  We  should 
rather  fear  it  would  be  unattended  with  profit.  Dr.  Hornby's 
contribution  to  the  debate,  if  more  suggestive,  was  equally  safe, 
and  indeed  seems,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  to  tell  in  favour 
of  the  existing  system.  We  have  little  doubt  that  "  excellent 
careers  would  be  open  for  young  graduates  who,  after  their  course 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  should  go  abroad  and  perfect  themselves 
in  some  modern  language,  as  Mr.  Tarver  of  Eton  had  done."  And 
Dr.  Hornby  would  probably  agree  with  us  that  those  who  had 
laid  the  best  foundation  in  a  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages  of 
Europe  are  likely,  cceteris paribus,  soonest  and  most  thoroughly  to 
perfect  themselves  in  a  knowledge  of  the  later  tongues  which  have 
grown  out  of  them.  Mr.  George  Butler  of  Liverpool  contented 
himself  with  pleading  for  the  study  of  Romaic  ;  but  his  brother  Dr. 
Butler  of  Harrow,  who  is  well  known  as  an  accurate  and  brilliant 
classical  scholar,  was  the  only  one  among  the  speakers  who  even 
touched  on  the  real  gist  of  the  question,  though  he  did  not  ap- 
parently do  more  than  touch  upon  it.  He  did  however  insist — 
and  most  justly — on  the  very  different  sort  of  effort  required  for 
turning  a  sentence  from,  say,  an  English  political  speech  into  Greek 
or  Latin  and  for  translating  it  into  French  or  German.  While  ad- 
mitting that  modern  languages  have  great  value  in  inspiring  an 
average  boy  with  a  taste  for  literature,  he  distinctly  pointed  out — 
what  some  of  his  colleagues  hardly  seem  to  have  borne  in  mind, 
and  certainly  did  not  express — that  we  cannot  look  to  them  for 
the  same  advantages  as  are  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  surely  follows  that  their  proper  use  in 
the  educational  curriculum  must  be  at  most  to  supplement,  not  to 
rival  or  supersede,  classical  studies.  There  are  cases  of  course 
where  a  boy  can  only  be  taught,  and  that  at  the  smallest  possible 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  what  is  directly  necessary  for  his 
work  in  life,  .and  where  therefore  anything  like  a  liberal  education 
is  out  of  the  question  altogether.  But  for  that  higher  mental  culture 
which  is  so  valuable  when  it  can  be  acquired,  the  most  effective 
instrument  is  not  that  which  conveys  the  largest  amount  of  useful 
information  with  least  trouble  to  the  learner,  but  that  which  best 
stimulates,  moulds,  and  braces  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  And 
in  this  respect  no  modern  languages  can  compare  with  the  ancient 
classics. 

It  would  be  strictly  relevant  to  dwell  in  this  connexion  on  the 
importance  of  a  familiarity,  which  can  never  really  be  gained  at 
secondhand,  with  a  literature  confessedly  unique  and  unrivalled 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  To  Rome  was  assigned  by  Providence 
the  dominion  of  the  sword,  to  Greece  the  dominion  of  thought,  and 
they  have  bequeathed  to  us  in  their  respective  literatures  a  record 
— which  is  at  the  same  time  unsurpassed  as  a  masterpiece  of  style 
for  vigour,  exactness,  and  grace — of  the  highest  political  and  the 
highest  philosophical  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world.  And  yet  it  is 
no  paradox  to  say  that  the  linguistic  transcends  the  literary  value  of 
the  classics  for  educational  purposes.  One  remark  however  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  which  may  perhaps  have  its  weight  with 
some  of  the  noisiest  declaimers  against  what  they  consider  a 
narrow  and  antiquated  system.  When  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  was 
passionately  inveighing  against  the  injustice  of  excluding  women 
from  the  electoral  franchise,  it  was  observed  that  one  inevit- 
able result  of  adopting  his  proposal,  which  he  might  not  have 
greatly  relished,  would  be  to  throw  additional  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  by  whose  wishes  a  considerable  moiety  of 
the  new  constituency  were  sure  to  be  guided.  And  in  the 
eame  way  a  general   neglect  of  classical   studies  would  leave 


the  clergy  unchallenged  masters  of  the  field  in  the  domain 
of  Scriptural  and  doctrinal  exegesis.  Latin  and  Greek,  if 
excluded  by  some  strange  perversity  from  the  curriculum  of  a 
liberal  education,  must  always  remain  part  of  the  professional 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  for  this  reason  if  for  no 
other,  that  the  one  is  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  while 
all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  documents  of  more  than  two  or 
three  centuries  old  are  written  in  Latin,  when  they  are  not  in 
Greek.  But  this  by  the  way.  The  real  question  is  whether  for  a 
liberal  education  is  to  be  substituted  a  technical  and  professional 
one.  And  any  move  on  the  part  of  our  public  schools  or  Univer- 
sities, we  do  not  say  to  promote  the  study  of  modern  languages 
as  an  integral  but  subordinate  part  of  the"  ordinary  course,  but  to 
put  it  on  a  par  with  classical  studies,  or  even  to  make  it  a  substitute 
for  them,  would  be  a  step,  and  a  very  long  step,  in  that  direction. 
Such  a  change  can  only  be  defended  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
utilitarian,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal,  theory  of  education. 
The  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  fond  of  dwelling  on  the 
narrowness  of  mind  engendered  by  an  exclusively  mathematical 
training,  and  the  same  is  true  in  a  measure  of  all  specialist  and 
technical  studies,  certainly  not  least  so  of  the  study  of  physical 
science,  which  has  of  late  become  so  popular.  No  student  in  the 
present  day  can  hope  to  master  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  wide 
and  daily  widening  range  of  knowledge  opened  out  to  the  modern 
world.  And  our  truest  wisdom  is  to  choose  that  method  of 
education  which  may  best  train  and  brace  the  mental  faculties 
for  dealing  with  the  demands  of  whatever  kind  likely  to  be  made 
upon  them  in  after  life.  Non  mult.a  sed  multum  is  a  rule  of  primary 
educational  importance  too  apt  in  this  day  to  be  forgotten. 


PAUPER  CHILDREN. 

XT  cannot  be  said  that  the  public  has  of  late  years  been  neglect- 
JL  fu.1  of  pauper  children,  in  bo  far  as  articles  and  letters  in  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  and  reports  of  charitable  societies  are  a  proof 
of  interest.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  possible  for  a  great  deal  to  be 
written  on  a  subject,  and  even  a  good  deal  of  useful  work  done  in 
regard  to  it,  without  any  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  needs 
mainly  concerned.  Those  who  write  from  an  official  point  of  view 
are  necessarily  liable  to  a  partisan  feeling  in  favour  of  the  systems 
which  they  administer;  those  who  approach  the  question  ab 
extra  have  seldom  an  intimate  knowledge  of  those  systems. 
The  condition  of  pauper  children,  and  especially  of  those 
brought  up  in  workhouses — who  still  in  England  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  class — has  always  been  exposed  to  one  great 
disadvantage  ;  they  have  never,  as  a  rule,  received  the  undivided 
care  and  attention  of  any  superintending  body.  Guardians,  en- 
trusted as  they  are  with  the  great  questions  of  adult  pauperism,  of 
vagrancy,  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  and  (during  recent  years) 
of  general  education  in  many  districts,  have  had  but  scanty  time 
to  devote  to  children  thrust  away  into  the  corner  of  a  workhouse, 
or  sent  out  to  what  is  called  domestic  service  at  an  almost  infan- 
tine age  and  with  a  total  lack  of  previous  training.  Poor-law 
officials  of  almost  every  grade  have  likewise  had  but  a  fraction 
of  their  time  to  devote  to  the  more  youthful,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  tamer  and  more  submissive,  part  of  those  who  come  under 
their  charge.  It  is  true  that  there  are  generally  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  for  workhouse  children ;  but  these  officers 
have  but  little  authority,  and  are  subject  to  inconveniences  which 
render  their  position  often  by  no  means  an  enviable  one. 

Although,  therefore,  it  may  appear  a  very  simple,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  superfluous,  thing  to  say,  that  the  unsatisfactory  disposition 
which  too  often  characterizes  children  brought  up  under  Poor-law 
influences  comes  mainly  from  the  inadequate  attention  paid  to 
them ;  and  this  inadequacy  comes  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
who  have  charge  of  these  children  have  other  and  more  pressing 
duties,  under  the  stress  of  which  the  children  are  suffered  to  go 
to  the  wall.  This  defect  of  management,  and  consequent  imper- 
fection in  the  results  attained,  it  has  been  tried  to  remedy  in  three 
ways. 

First,  the  method  of  taking  the  children  wholly  away  from  the 
workhouse,  and  placing  them  in  separate  schools  under  special 
superintendence,  has  been  tried.  This  has  generally  been  done 
in  the  largest,  and  especially  in  the  metropolitan,  Unions ;  and 
frequently  several  Unions  have  coalesced  to  form  such  a  school, 
which  in" that  case  bears  the  name  of  a  District  School.  The  total 
number  of  pauper  children  in  England  being  set  down  approxi- 
mately at  thirty-six  thousand,  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
of  these  are  in  establishments  wholly  separate  from  the  work- 
house, and  nearly  half  of  these  again  are  in  district  schools.  The 
largest  of  these  schools,  the  South  Metropolitan  at  Sutton,  has  an 
average  of  nearly  one  thousand  six  hundred  children  ;  the  single 
Union  of  Liverpool,  at  the  close  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine, 
had  nearly  as  many  in  its  school  at  Kirkdale. 

Secondly,  the  plan  of  boarding  the  children  out  with  poor  but 
respectable  persons,  who  receive  money  for  their  maintenance,  and 
are  of  course  subject  to  supervision  in  order  that  their  part  of  the 
contract  may  be  known  to  be  carried  out,  has  grown  into  some 
favour  of  late  year9.  This  is  the  almost  universal  method  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  in  England  and  Wales  the  total  number  of  children 
thus  boarded  out  probably  does  not  reach  3,000.  It  is  true  that  in 
a  Parliamentary  paper  issued  last  year  in  return  to  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  iu  which  the  professed  statistics  on  this 
poiut  were  given  in  great  detail,  the  total  number  of  boarded-out 
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children  was  set  down  at  9,248 ;  but  this  was  an  error  resulting  ; 
from  the  way  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the  Guardians  who 
supplied  the  statistics.    In  fact  many — we  believe  a  very  large 
proportion — of  these  children  were  living  in  their  own  homes 
with  their  own  mothers,  and  though  the  mothers  certainly  were 
in  receipt  of  aid  from  the  Guardians,  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  j 
terms  to  say  that  children  in  this  position  are  boarded  out.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  not  j 
unfrequeut  for  Guardians  to  entrust  children  of  tender  years  to 
persons  applying  for  them,  whose  inducement  to  adopt  them  lies 
in  the  future  services  they  may  render ;  these  children  are  thence- 
forward not  technically  pauper  children,  but  they  are  under  some 
supervision,  and  are  in  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  boarded-out  children.     Their  number,  however,  is  not  very 
great. 

Thirdly,  the  effort  is  frequently  made  to  improve  the  workhouse 
education  pure  and  simple,  by  means  of  better  appliances  and 
more  assiduous  attention. 

Now,  if  any  of  the  above  systems  were  radically  bad,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  ruin  or  great  deterioration  of  the  children  of  whom 
the  public  at  large,  through  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  have  the 
charge,  it  would  certainly  be  a  matter  of  great  public  interest 
that  the  fact  should  be  universally  known,  and  the  offending 
system  disallowed.  We  do  not  think  that  there  need  be  any 
apprehension  of  such  extreme  evil  as  this  in  any  method  of  train- 
ing pauper  children  now  in  use  in  England.  Those,  however, 
who  read  the  controversies  of  some  five  years  ago  on  the  subject 
will  remember  the  vehement  accusations  made  at  that  time  against 
the  large  Poor-law  schools,  especially  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  boarding-out  system.  It  is  not  perhaps  worth  while  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  these  accusations  now ;  they  came  for  the  most  part 
from  persons  who  were  very  ignorant  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case ; 
and  even  those  who,  like  the  late  Mrs.  Xassau  Senior,  had  some  real 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  whose  condemnation  was  accordingly 
more  moderate,  were  much  too  apt  to  rely  on  vague  hearsay  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  evidence  they  brought  against  the  schools.  Still, 
all  exaggerations  being  laid  aside,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  large 
Poor-law  schools  have  such  evidence  in  their  favour  as  would 
justify  their  being  considered  a  striking  success.  They  are,  in  the 
first  place,  very  expensive  ;  the  average  cost  of  each  child  in  the 
district  schools  is  not  much  less  than  ten  shillings  per  week.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  excellent  school  of  the  Manchester  Union  at 
Swinton  the  average  cost  of  each  child  has  for  years  been  below  five 
shillings  a  week,  everything  included ;  but  this  is  exceptional.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  large  Poor-law  schools  have  been  materially 
more  free  from  ophthalmia  and  otherannoyinginfectiousdiseases  than 
schools  in  the  smallest  workhouses.  Lastly  and  chiefly,  a  child 
from  one  of  these  schools  is,  on  leaving,  thrown  into  a  wide  and 
busy  town  life  in  a  state  of  friendlessness  to  remedy  which  no 
adequate  measures  have  hitherto  been  adopted.  Boys  suffer  far 
less  from  this  cause  than  girls.  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  is  true, 
prescribe  that  these  children  when  sent  out  by  the  Guardians  shall 
be  visited  twice  a  year  until  they  are  sixteen,  or  until  they  leave 
their  first  place,  by  some  person  whom  the  Guardians  appoint  for 
the  purpose ;  but  what  a  meagre  measure  of  assistance  is  this ! 
and  if  some  Boards  of  Guardians  honourably  do  much  more  than 
the  Act  requires,  others  fall  short  of  it.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 
the  public  at  large  may  be  able  to  give  most  help.  Large  Poor- 
law  schools  will  continue  to  go  on ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
indiscriminate  visitation  of  them  will  be  allowed.  The  children 
in  them  receive  an  education,  in  some  respects  very  good,  in  others 
defective.  The  defects,  however,  are  by  no  means  incapable  of 
removal.  What  is  to  be  regretted  is  that  those  who  have 
tried  to  remove  them  have  too  often  been  unable  to  refrain 
from  caustic  and  unjust  criticism  against  institutions  for  the 
amelioration  of  which  a  very  different  procedure  is  required.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  difficult  task  to  make  the  official  and  the  unofficial  mind 
go  in  harness  together  for  a  common  object.  It  is  not,  however, 
we  think,  insurmountably  difficult ;  nor  is  there  anything  more 
to  be  desired  for  the  success  of  the  large  Poor-law  schools  than 
that  a  permanent  and  kindly,  but  not  forced  or  mechanical,  over- 
sight, such  as  is  seldom  at  the  command  of  officialism  proceeding 
in  its  ordinary  methods,  should  be  exercised  over  the  children  for 
years  after  they  take  their  first  plunge  into  life  in  the  outer 
world. 

The  boarding-out  9ystem  is  at  present,  as  we  have  said,  applied 
only  to  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  pauper  children  in  Eng- 
land. Up  to  a  certain  point  the  balance  of  evidence  is,  we  think, 
very  much  in  its  favour.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  is  alleged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  system,  that  the  foster-parents  are  in  many  cases 
more  influenced  by  the  money  paid  to  them  for  the  care  of  the 
child  than  by  the  mere  desire  to  have  a  child  to  take  care  of.  But 
this  is  not  universally  true ;  and  even  where  it  is  true,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  such  a  motive  operates  as  a  bar  to  all 
kindly  feelings  between  the  foster-parent  and  the  child.  The 
desire  of  money  has  no  small  share  in  inducing  people  to  adopt 
many  occupations  in  which,  nevertheless,  they  may  be  of  real  ad- 
vantage to  others.  It  is  no  small  benefit  to  the  children  to  have 
an  interest,  which  they  do  not  share  with  a  crowd  of  others,  in  the 
minds  even  of  such  imperfect  persons  as  are  generally  found  in  the 
world.  But  every  recommendation  of  the  boarding-out  system 
must  be  accompanied  with  two  cautions.  It  is  a  system  in  which 
the  regular  supervision  is  much  more  liable  to  be  slovenly  and  in- 
adequate than  in  the  workhouse  system  ;  not  that  this  necessarily 
must  be  so,  but  a  single  establishment,  affords  facilities  for  inspec- 
tion which  a  number  of  scattered  children  do  not.    To  a  certain 


extent  this  is  compensated  by  the  greater  knowledge  which  the 
public  at  large  have  of  children  living  liko  other  children  in  the 
midst  of  the  community,  as  compared  with  those  shut  up  in  a 
separate  establishment;  but  the  comparative  defect  of  supervision 
on  the  official  side  is  not  the  less  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Next,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  satisfactory  foster-parents  for  the  children  in- 
creases much  more  rapidly  thau  the  number  of  the  children 
increases.  In  a  given  area  you  may  perhaps  find  ten  good 
foster-parents  easily  ;  but  you  will  probably  find  the  next  ten 
much  less  easily;  the  third  ten  less  easily  again  ;  and  so  on.  The 
best  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  chosen  first ,  and  the  average  of 
results  from  a  hundred  boarded-out  children  will  probably  be  in- 
ferior to  the  average  results  from  ten.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
certain  apparent  advantage  which  the  boarding-out  system  has,  as 
compared  with  the  workhouse  system,  which  is  unfair  and  decep- 
tive— that,  namely,  which  results  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  children  so  sickly  in  body  or  imbecile  in  mind  that  they 
cannot  be  boarded  out;  of  all  such  children  the  boarding-out 
system  escapes  the  reproach,  whereas  the  workhouse  system  has 
in  any  event  to  submit  to  it.  Nevertheless,  when  all  has  been 
said,  the  boarding-out  system  is  legitimate  and  often  advantage- 
ous. The  original  design  was  that  it  should  always  be  carried 
out  by  committees  of  private  persons — ladies  of  course  for  the 
most  part — under  the  superintendence  of  the  Poor-law  authorities. 
And  this,  we  think,  is  decidedly  the  best  method  ;  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  setting  it  on  foot  (owing  to  that  incompatibility 
of  the  official  and  non-official  mind  of  which  we  have  spoken)  are 
not  inconsiderable,  but  we  believe  they  may  be  overcome.  The 
third  method  of  ameliorating  pauper  education  to  which  we  have 
referred,  by  the  simple  improvement  of  the  workhouse  system, 
is  by  no  means  an  impracticable  one.  There  are  excellent  work- 
house schools  where  the  children  eujoy  a  very  fair  degree  of  hap- 
piness, where  they  are  well  cared  for  in  body  and  mind,  and 
trained  in  a  manner  conducive  to  useful  and  happy  lives  after- 
wards. It  is  true  that  in  most  workhouse  schools  the  great  and 
serious  vice  of  dulness  and  inactivity  is  inherent ;  but  where  this 
can  be  removed — which  is  nowhere  impossible — the  system  has  no 
other  error  of  a  vital  character,  though  it  is  not  free  from  some 
minor  inconveniences.  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
different  systems  differ  far  less  than  the  persons  by  whom  they  are 
administered.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  the  administration  is  a 
matter  of  distinctly  more  importance  than  the  choice  of  a  system, 
though  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  of  no  account. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MUCH  interest  attached  to  the  appearance  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  dramatized  version  of  Boccaccio's 
well-known  novel,  in  which  the  nobleman  who  has  spent  all  his 
substance  in  gifts  and  brave  living,  and  finally  kills  his  last  re- 
maining possession,  a  favourite  hawk,  for  the  entertainment  on  an 
unexpected  visit  of  a  lad}'  who  has  rejected  his  addresses  with  scorn, 
ends  by  obtaining  her  hand.  To  the  management  of  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  much  credit  is  due  for  the  appropriate  scene  and  correct 
dresses  with  which  the  piece  has  been  furnished  for  representation. 
The  story  is  not  one  which  readily  lends  itself  to  dramatic  pur- 
poses. In  the  original  it  contains  only  three  personages,  the 
ruined  nobleman,  the  proud  widow,  and  her  sick  son.  The  son  is 
not  introduced  in  the  stage  version  ;  but  the  characters  are  added 
of  a  foster-mother  and  brother  of  Federigo,  in  whose  humble 
cottage  he  is  living.  These  parts  are  well  given  on  the  stage  by 
Mrs.  Gaston  Murray  and  Mr.  Benny,  and  the  dress  of  the  former 
is  especially  to  be  praised.  The  main  incident  of  the  story,  which 
consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  poor  falcon,  is  somewhat  deprived  of 
its  barbaric  element  by  its  being  made  clear  to  the  audience  that 
the  bird  is  not  actually  eaten.  The  property-dish  is  duly 
served  up,  but  is  removed  from  the  table  untouched.  Besides  the 
additional  characters  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  in- 
troduced a  wreath  worn  by  the  lady  when  first  seen  by  Federigo 
before  her  marriage,  and  religiously  preserved  by  him,  worn  by  him 
in  battle  and  stained  with  his  blood  ;  and  this  serves  to  give  some 
further  action  to  the  sufficiently  slight  fable.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
may  be  congratulated  upon  the  effect  given  by  them  to  Mr. 
Tennyson's  beautiful  lines.  Mrs.  Kendal  looked  like  a  gorgeous 
Venetian  picture  stepped  forth  from  its  frame. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  produced  a  play, 
which  has  obtained  deserved  approbation,  called  The  Old  Low  and 
the  New.  It  is  "  written  by  Bronson  Howard/'  and  "  adapted  for  the 
English  stage  by  James  Albery."  The  piece  is,  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  almost  forgotten  on  the  modern  English  stage,  in  five  acts, 
and  it  is  amongst  the  merits  of  the  writer  or  writers  that,  although  a 
climax  is  reached  in  the  fourth  act,  the  interest  in  the  action  of  the 
drama  is  not  allowed  to  flag  in  the  fifth,  in  which  a  device  of  the 
utmost  ingenuity  and  simplicity  is  employed  to  give  it  a  fresh  im- 
pulse. The  play  is,  of  course,  not  perfect ;  the  dialogue,  good  and 
clever  as  for  the  most  part  it  is,  might  probably  be  here  and  there 
reduced  with  advantage ;  but,  taking  it  altogether,  The  Old  Love 
and  the  Neio  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  well-constructed 
pieces  that  have  been  seen  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  English 
stage. 

The  piece  opens  with  a  situation  constantly  employed  in 
fiction,  and  not  unknown  in  real  life — that  of  a  merchant,  Mr. 
Westbrook,  supposed  to  be  enormously  wealthy,  saving  himself 
[  from  complete  ruin  by  persuading  his  daughter  to  reject  a  poor 
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man,  Harold  Kenyon,  whom  she  loves,  and  to  accept  a  rich 
banker,  John  Stratton,  whom  she  does  not  love.  This  is  the 
outline  of  the  first  act,  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  clever  and 
pretty  writing,  and  at  the  end  of  which  the  curtain  comes  down 
upon  a  speech  which  is  not  ineffective,  but  which  is  very  far  from 
being  natural.  The  merchant's  daughter,  Lilian,  has  made  up  her 
mintl  to  the  sacrifice  ;  has  dismissed  the  lover,  who  had  every 
reason  to  think  himself  accepted,  with  a  cold  message ;  and  has 
given  her  hand  to  the  man  whom  she  esteems,  but  cannot  love. 
Her  aunt,  who  knows  the  secret  of  her  love,  comes  in,  and  is  told 
by  Lilian  that  there  is  "  a  little  surprise  awaiting  her ;  Mr. 
Stratton  is  to  be  my  husband."  It  should  be  noted  that  West- 
brook  has  been  guilty  of  a  double  deceit  in  arranging  the  marriage 
— he  has  allowed  Stratton  to  suppose  that  Lilian  marries  him 
for  love,  while  he  has  told  Lilian  that  Stratton  is  •  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstanc  s  of  the  case.  This,  as 
Stratton  was  ready  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties  without 
demanding  his  daughter's  hand,  seems  a  strangely  indolent 
piece  of  villany ;  but  it  is  necessary,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the 
well-being  of  the  play.  In  the  second  act,  Stratton  and  his  wife 
are  discovered  after  an  interval  of  four  years  in  Paris,  and  Lilian 
has  found  consolation,  if  not  happiness,  in  her  little  daughter  Nata- 
lie. A  certain  Comte  de  Carojac  has  attempted  to  make  love  to 
Lilian  and  has  failed.  Stratton  in  his  ignorance  has  invited  Harold 
Kenyon,  who  is  passing  through  Paris,  to  dinner,  and  the  Comte 
de  Carojac,  seeing  in  him  a  more  dangerous  rival  than  in  Stratton, 
entangles  him  in  a  quarrel  which  brings  a  well-written  act  to  its 
close.  Another  character  who  appears  in  this  act  for  the  first 
time  is  "  George  Washington  Phipps,  of  New  York "  whose 
humours  afford  a  relief  to  the  serious  interest  of  the  piece.  The 
character  is  most  happily  conceived  and  executed,  and  is  played 
to  the  very  life  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Anson.  Intonation,  manner, 
and  bearing  are  alike  so  admirable  that  what  has  been  said 
of  M.  Febvre — that  he  has  given  the  French  stage  its  best 
American  (as  Clarkson  in  U  Etramfere) — may  be  said,  substi- 
tuting the  word  English  for  French,  of  Mr.  Anson.  But  the 
acting  of  the  piece  is  altogether  worthy  of  its  intrinsic  merit. 
Mr.  Coghlan,  as  Stratton,  plays  admirably  throughout.  His 
only  dauger  is,  in  representing  repressed  emotion,  a  tendency 
to  show  the  repression  too  much  and  the  emotion  too  little  ;  but 
this,  if  a  fault,  is  at  least  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Mr.  Leathes's 
Comte  de  Carojac  is  a  true  and  finished  study;  in  the  scene 
just  described  his  byplay  is  excellent,  without  being  the  least 
obtrusive.  Miss  Amy  Roselle  plays  the  very  difficult  part  of 
Lilian  throughout  with  science  and  force.  A  pleasing  and  amusing 
character,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  companion  picture  to  Phipps, 
is  a  Mrs.  Brown,  whose  aged  husband  is  much  heard  of,  but  never 
appears  on  the  stage.  The  part  is  interpreted  with  much  freshness 
and  delicacy  of  touch  by  Miss  Emery. 

The  third  act  shows  the  duel  which  has  been  arranged  in  the 
second,  and  which  takes  place  in  the  grounds  of  an  old  chateau  in 
the  snow  after  Kenyon  and  Carojac  have  left  Stratton's  house. 
There  is  some  admirable  dialogue  between  Kenyon  and  Phipps, 
who  is  his  second,  before  the  others  arrive.  The  duel  is  fought 
with  swords,  and  Kenyon  falls.  Stratton,  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
arrive  on  the  scene.  To  Stratton's  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  Carojac  somewhat  foolishly  replies  that  he  has  fought  in 
defence  of  Mrs.  Stratton's  honour,  and  draws  down  upon  himself  a 
telling  rebuke  finely  delivered  by  Mr.  Coghlan.  The  duel  is  better 
managed  than  such  things  generally  are  on  the  stage ;  but  Mr. 
Leathes's  fencing  is  oddly  enough  far  more  Italian  than  French, 
though  good  in  its  own  way.  It  will  have  been  noted  that 
the  situation  of  the  duel,  not  between  a  husband  and  lover,  but 
between  a  designing  lover  and  an  innocent  one,  is  both  novel  and 
effective. 

The  fourth  act  is  occupied  with  Stratton's  discovery,  after  the 
news  of  Kenyon's  death  has  been  brought  to  him,  of  the  deception 
which  has  been  practised  upon  him  with  regard  to  his  marriage. 
There  is  a  fine  scene  between  the  husband  and  wife,  in  which  Mr. 
Coghlan's  acting  is  remarkable  for  its  truth  and  strength,  and  he 
ends  by  announcing  his  resolution  to  leave  her  and  the  child  until 
her  heart  tells  her  to  call  him  back. 

In  the  fifth  act  occurs  the  ingenious  diversion  which  lias  been 
alluded  to  above.  Stratton  comes  back  in  answer  to  letters  written 
by  Natalie  at,  as  he  thinks,  her  mother's  dictation.  He  discovers 
that  they  have,  in  fact,  been  inspired  by  the  aunt,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  going  away  again,  when  the  little  Natalie  hands  him  a 
letter  whi -h  she  has  written  a  moment  before  at  her  mother's  dic- 
tation, calling  him  back  with  words  the  sincerity  of  which  is 
obvious.  Thus  all  ends  happily :  and,  while  one  marriage  is 
mended,  another  is  made  between  the  widowed  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Phipps,  whose  proposal  gives  occasion  to  a  vastly  amusing  scene, 
in  which  author  and  actor  have  both  resisted  the  temptation  to 
exaggerate.  Piay  and  acting  are  both,  as  we  have  said,  excellent. 
The  only  possible  objection  to  the  piece  lies  in  its  length ;  and, 
if  it  were  thought  desirable,  it  would  probably  be  easy  enough  to 
reduce  that.  There  is,  we  may  hope,  every  reason  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  on  a  success. 

Such  a  Good  Man,  a  play  written  by  the  deservedly  popular 
novelists  Messrs.  Walter  Besant  and  Rice,  and  produced  lately 
at  the  Olympic,  opens  with  a  situation  almost  exactly  like  that 
which  furnishes  a  starting-point  to  The  Old  Love  and  the.  Aeu\ 
It  may  be  desirable  to  repeat  what  has  been  elsewhere  said,  that 
Such  a  Good  Alan  existed,  as  fat  at  any  rate  as  its  plot  was  con- 
cerned, before  the  other  play  was  ever  heard  of  in  England.  The 
piece  is  in  seme  respects  as  original  as  that  which  we  have  just 


discussed ;  but  its  originality  lies  in  character  and  not  in  con- 
struction ;  and  it  seems  to  demand  a  peculiar  kind  of  impersonation 
which  we  have  not  found  given  to  it.  In  other  words,  characters 
worked  out  from  an  original  and  elaborate  point  of  view 
ought  to  be  rendered  by  actors  of  original  force.  Mr. 
Beveridge  by  his  performance  of  one  of  the  two  leading 
characters,  John  Gower,  has  given  us  a  better  notion  of  his  capa- 
bilities than  we  have  before  had  ;  and  Mr.  Maclean,  who  has  never 
within  our  recollection  done  anything  badly,  plays  fairly  well  as  Sir 
Jacob  Escombe,  the  hypocrite  of  the  piece.  But  he  might  be  any 
prosperous  humbug  instead  of  a  particular  prosperous  humbug.  He 
tails  to  see,  or  to  give  expression  to,  the  fine  shades  which,  it  seema 
to  us,  exist  in  the  part,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  fails  to  give  its  full  mean- 
ing to  the  character  which  is  well  contrasted  with  Sir  Jacob's. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Righton  gives  a  good  deal  more  than  its 
full  meaning  to  the  part  of  a  cheerful  adventurer,  and  spoils  it  by 
exaggeration.  Miss  Fanny  Josephs  and  Mr.  Macklin  are  excellent 
as  the  heroine  and  hero.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  fairly  of  a  play 
which,  with  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  its 
representation,  does  not  seem  to  have  found  its  right  place.  But 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  authors  have  shown  that  they  can 
write  good  dialogue  (though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  they 
should  give  in  to  the  detestable  practice, hitherto  confined  to  fifth- 
rate  novels  and  vulgar  melodramas,  of  making  people  address  each 
other  as  "  John  Gower  "  or  "  Julian  Carteret  ")  aud  that,  if  their 
construction  is  faulty,  the  power  of  construction  comes  only  either 
by  inspiration  or  patience.  It  cannot  be  easy  for  practised  novelists 
to  assume  suddenly  a  change  of  method ;  and  if  Messrs.  Besant 
and  Rice  should  themselves  see  any  faults  in  this  play,  we  must 
hope  that  the  perception  of  them  will  only  impel  the  authors  to 
new  efforts.  Such  writers  should,  in  the  interests  of  the  drama,  be 
encouraged  by  every  possible  means  to  keep  their  attention  to 
theatrical  work. 


REVIEWS. 


BONDAGE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  JOHANN  SCHILTBERGER.* 

HHHE  narrative  of  Schiltberger  is  one  which  few  could  read  to 
-L  much  profit  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  The  difficulties 
and  obscurities  with  which  it  abounds  are  ably  and  carefully 
treated  in  the  notes  with  which  Captain  Teller's  translation, 
issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  is  enriched.  Of  these  notes 
some  are  by  the  editor ;  but  a  large  proportion,  of  which  he 
rightly  speaks  as  most  valuable  and  interesting,  are  contributed 
by  Professor  Bruun,  whose  Russian  edition  of  Schiltberger  ap- 
peared in  1 866.  To  insure  the  faithful  reproduction  of  these 
notes,  which  were  sent  to  him  in  French,  the  translator's  MS.,  as 
well  as  the  proofs,  was  submitted  to  Professor  Bruun  for  his  cor- 
rections and  approval.  The  book  is  one  which  is  not  much 
known  in  England.  In  his  edition  of  Gibbon  Dean  Milman  used 
the  edition  of  Penzel,  published  in  1813;  and,  until  that  volume 
appeared,  no  reprint  of  the  whole  work  had  been  given  to  the 
world  since  1700.  Penzel's  book  was  severely  condemned  by 
Professor  Neumann,  not  only  for  its  undue  freedom  in  modernizing 
the  style  of  Schiltberger,  but  for  the  insertion  of  many  passages 
of  which  Schiltberger  could  never  have  been  the  author.  Neu- 
mann's edition,  of  which  Captain  Telfer's  version  is  a  transla- 
tion, was  published  in  1859,  and  followed  the  Heidelberg  MS.; 
but,  although  the  book  has  been  printed  eighteen  times  in 
German,  it  has  never  appeared  in  a  foreign  garb  except  in  the 
Russian  translation  and  in  the  English  volume  now  before  us. 
Of  the  manuscript  copies,  four  only  seem  to  be  known  ;  the  first 
being  the  Heidelberg  MS.,  on  which  Neumann  worked,  bearing 
date  1443,  sixteen  years  only  after  the  author's  return  from  his 
long  captivity ;  the  second,  of  much  the  same  date,  now  in 
the  Ducal  library  at  Donaueschlingen  ;  the  third,  of  a  some- 
what later  time,  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Nuremberg ; 
and  the  fourth,  which  was  transferred  from  Munich  to  Nuremberg, 
and  lent  to  Penzel,  who  used  it  for  his  own  edition  and  forgot  to 
return  it.  It  was  never  recovered  ;  but  it  must  have  been  the  most 
valuable  of  all  if  Neumann  was  right  in  thinking  that  it  may  have 
been  in  the  author's  own  handwriting.  This  opinion  seems  not  to 
be  shared  by  the  English  editor,  who  in  his  introduction  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  Schiltberger  was  unable  to  write,  and  that  the 
narrative  was  taken  down  from  his  dictation.  If  we  may  venture 
to  judge  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  put  together,  this  conclusion 
seems  fairly  justified.  The  book  has  absolutely  no  method;  the 
traveller  speaks  of  the  places  which  he  visited  in  his  involuntary 
wanderings  just  as  they  might  happen  to  come  back  to  his  mind, 
so  that,  in  Captain  Telfer's  words,  "  the  attempt  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  with  any  precision  becomes  a  hopeless  task."  The  proper 
names  occurring  iii  the  story  are  given  in  many  forms ;  thus  proving 
apparently  that  Schiltberger  was  unable  to  read  and  to  correct 
what  was"  written.  The  terms  in  which  Captain  Teller  speaks  of 
this  feat  of  dictation  are  fully  as  strong  as  the  case  warrants.  Men 
whose  minds  have  been  occupied  with  many  subjects  have  dis- 
played a  retentiveness  of  memory  equal  to  that  of  the  honest 
Bavarian,  who  probably  never  thought  of  anything  but  the  course 

*  The  lioitdnae  and  Travels  of  Johann  Schiltberger,  a  native  of  Bavaria, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  {396-1427.  Translated  from  the  Heidelberg 
MS.,  edited  in  1859  bv  Professor  K.  F.  Neumann,  by  Commander  J. 
Buchan  Teller,  R.N.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.    London:  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt 

Soeiety.  1879. 
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of  his  own  fortunes  ;  and  the  editor  points  out  that  his  chronology 
is  sometimes  very  far  from  accurate.  The  six  years  which  inter-  j 
vened  between  the  battles  of  Nicopolis  and  Angora  become  for 
him  twelve  years  of  servitude  under  Bajazet,  and  the  three  ye  ffs 
spent  in  captivity  under  Timonr  are  lengthened  into  six.  Such 
mistakes  are  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  old  when  he  left  his  home  to  enter  the  service  of 
Leonard  Eiebartinger,  that  two  years  later  he  became  a  prisoner, 
and  that  he  remained  a  captive  from  that  time  for  seven-and- 
twenty  years,  during  most  of  which  the  hope  of  escape  mwst  have 
been  faint  indeed.  But,  although  he  had  no  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  although  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  special 
powers,  he  was  clearly  honest,  and  the  form  of  his  narrative  seems 
to  show  that  he  lost  no  time  after  his  return  in  putting  dowu  his 
recollections  on  paper,  or  in  getting  a  scribe  to  do  the  work  for 
him. 

The  most  important  incident  of  Schiltberger's  career  is  that  which 
marked  its  beginning.  Dean  Milinan  speaks  of  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis  as  very  graphic :  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
narrative  of  an  eye-witness.  The  battle  was  lost  by  the  rashness 
of  the  knights  who  accompanied  the  Count  of  Nevers,  who  from 
his  bravery  in  and  after  this  terrible  tight  was  known  as  Jean 
Sans-peur;  but  Schiltberger's  narrative  bears  out  Gibbon's  asser- 
tion that  the  battle  would  not  have  been  lost  "  if  the  French  had 
obeyed  the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians,  but  it  might  have  been 
gloriously  won  had  the  Hungarians  imitated  the  valour  of  the 
French."  According  to  his  story,  the  followers  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  prince  numbered  only  6,000:  but  at  the  head  of  these  he 
fought  his  way  u  through  two  corps "  of  the  enemy  and  was 
then  taken  prisoner.  The  Hungarians  might  perhaps  have  done 
more ;  but,  even  with  such  efforts  as  they  made,  the  issue  of  the 
day  was  all  but  decided  in  their  favour,  and  "  the  Turkish 
king,"  Schiltberger  tells  us,  "  was  about  to  fly,  but  the  duke 
of  Iriseh,  known  as  the  despot,  seeing  this,  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Turkish  Iring  with  titteen  thousand  chosen  men 
and  many  other  bannerets,  and  the  despot  threw  himself  with 
his  people  on  the  king's  banner  and  overturned  it ;  and  when 
the  king  saw  that  the  banner  was  overturned  and  that  he  could 
not  remain,  he  took  to  flight."  Thus  abandoned  by  Sigismund, 
his  soldiers  sought  to  secure  their  safety  as  best  they  could,  and 
nn  appalling  tragedy  followed,  when  multitudes  for  whom  there 
was  no  room  struggled  to  get  011  board  the  galleys  in  the 
Danube  and  were  struck  down  by  their  countrymen  who  had 
climbed  their  sides  before  them.  So  ended  the  fatal  fight,  the 
scene  of  which  Schiltberger  places  at  "a  city  called  Schiltaw, 
but  cailed  in  the  intidel  tongue  Xicopoly."  Thus,  at  least,  the 
sentence  stands  in  Captain  Teller's  text ;  but  his  own  note  seems 
to  show  that  Schiltberger  may  have  written  "  Nicopoly,  which 
the  infidels  call  Schiltaw.'"  Schiltaw  is  clearly  Shistow  or  Sis- 
tova;  and  the  editor  remarks  that,  "  if  the  incidents  of  his  event- 
ful career  were  indeed  dictated  from  memory,  his  statement  that 
the  infidels  knew  Nicopolis  as  Schiltaw,  for  Shvistov,  Shistovo, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  accidental  confusion  of  names." 

The  bat'le  was  over ;  but  in  Eastern  warfare  the  worst  horrors 
follow  after  the  tight,  and  Schiltberger  relates  simply  and  forcibly 
the  story  of  the  lrightful  massacre  by  which  Bajazet  professed  to 
avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  own  men.  The  captives  under  twenty 
years  of  age  were  spared,  and  thus  Schiltberger  was  suffered  to 
live.  His  master,  Riehartinger,  had  happily  fallen  in  the  fight. 
His  youug  companion  became  a  bondman  "  in  the  palace  of  the 
Turkish  King,"  where  he  adds  that  for  six  years  he  was  "  obliged 
to  run  on  his  feet  with  the  others  wherever  he  went " ;  but  that 
after  six  years  he  deserved  to  be  allowed  to  ride.  "  I  rode  six 
years  with  him,''  he  adds,  "  so  that  I  was  twelve  years  with  him ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  what  the  said  Turkish  king  did  during  these 
twelve  years,  all  of  which  is  written  down  piece  by  piece.''  But 
six  only  of  these  years  had  pas>ed  away,  when  the  star  of  Baja- 
zet the  Thunderbolt  sank  before  that  of  Timour,  who  carried  hi3 
great  adversary  away  with  him,  "  and  he  would  have  taken  him 
iuto  his  own  country,  but  he  died  on  the  way.-'  If  the  argument 
from  silence  were  absolutely  conclusive,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
admit  with  Gibbon,  whose  opinion  is  snared  by  Neumann  and  by 
Captain  Teller  in  his  introduction,  "  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever 
in  the  story  of  Bajasid  having  been  contined  by  Timur  in  an  iron 
cage.''  On  the  other  hand,  Fro. e3sor  Bruun  asserts  that "  Hammer's 
argument  does  not  appear  to  have  satisfied  Weil,  on  the  ground 
that  the  story  of  the  iron  cage  does  not  emanate  from  Arabsheh 
only,  but  also  from  other  Arabian  chroniclers.''  Weil,  he  adds, 
"  equally  disputes  the  assertion  that  the  term  cage  was  intended 
to  signify  a  Utter,  and  disagrees  with  Rehou  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  word  kafan,  that  it  implied  a  litter  as  well  as  a 
cage,  the  Arabian  word  for  the  former  being  handed),  mahaffah, 
and  kubbet;  and  concludes  by  saying  that,  if  Bajazet  was  not 
really  carried  about  in  a  cage,  his  litter  must  have  been  of 
most  peculiar  construction.''  All  that  we  need  say  is  that  the 
story  may  perhaps  not  be  true  ;  but,  even  if  it  be  a  fact, 
Bajazet's  punishment  was  not  worse  than  that  of  Cardiual 
Balue,  and  the  infliction  of  such  a  punishment  would  have 
been  a  tride  indeed  for  a  savage  who  at  Isfahan  could  order 
the  children  under  seven  years  of  age  to  be  placed  apart  on  the 
ground  and  compel  his  people  to  ride  over  them.  Schilt- 
berger's story  brings  out  Tiuiour's  fiendish  bloodthirstiness  very 
forcibly.  Even  his  own  people  were  horrified.  "  They  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  begged  he  would  not  kill  them.  He  would  not  listen, 
and  ordered  that  they  should  be  ridden  over;  but  none  would 
be  the  first  to  do  so.    He  got  angry,  and  rode  himself  [amongst 


them],  and  said,  '  Now  I  should  like  to  see  who  will  not  ride  after 
me.'  Then  they  were  all  obliged  to  ride  over  the  children,  and 
they  were  all  trampled  upon.    There  wero  seven  thousand." 

The  value  of  Schiltberger's  narrative  lies  in  its  veracity.  In  his 
honest  desire  to  report  what  he  saw  as  he  saw  it,  and  to  relate  facts 
exactly  as  they  occurred,  or  as  he  believed  them  to  have  occurred, 
he  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Herodotus,  although  iu  every  other 
respect  the  comparison  of  the  poor  Bavarian  captive  with  one  so 
singularly  favoured  by  fortune  as  the  great  Halicaruassian  historian 
would  in  truth  be  ridiculous.  The  narratives  of  both  have  state- 
ments which  seem  perplexing,  incredible,  or  impossible  ;  but  we 
can  divido  them  broadly  into  two  classes — the  narratives,  namely, 
of  what  they  saw  themselves,  and  of  what  they  heard  from  others. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  can  only  be  sure  that  we  have  the  tale  as  it 
was  told  to  them  ;  for  the  former  we  can  confidently  trust  them, 
except  so  far  as  either  ignorance,  superstition,  or  prejudice  might 
mislead  them  or  warp  their  judgment.  Schiltberger's  wildest 
stories  illustrate  the  popular  traditions  of  the  countries  in  which  lie 
found  himself.  Near  a  city  which  he  says  is  called  iu  the  Greek 
tongue  Kureson  (Kerasous,  the  present  Kerasoun),  there  is,  he  tells 
us,  a  castle  on  a  mountain,  known  as  the  castle  of  the  Sparrow- 
hawk,  in  which  dwells  a  virgin,  who  grants  any  seemly  wish  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  have  kept  careful  watch  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  Such  towers,  Captain  Telfer  remarks  in  his  note, 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  among  these  being  the  Kiz-Kalassi, 
or  Girl's  Castle,  on  a  hill  above  the  Kizzeljee,  in  Kourdistau,  and 
Kaleh  Dokhter,  or  the  Daughter's  Fortress  on  the  heights  above 
the  city  of  Kerman.  "  >am  unable,''  he  adds,  "  to  discover  why 
the  name  was  so  frequently  given  in  the  East  to  such  peculiarly 
situated  strongholds,  and  would  suggest  it  was  owing  to  their 
non-assailable  position.''  He  is  probably  not  far  wrong,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  explanation  given  by  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  the 
title  Castrum  Puellarum,  as  applied  in  like  manner  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  that  it  was  so  named,  "  quasi  luuus  a  non  lucendo,  because 
it  resisted  every  attack,  and  women  never  do." 

In  Schiltberger's  account  of  the  site  and  extent  of  Babylon  we 
have  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  he  has  relied  on  the 
authority  of  others,  although  we  know  not  who  the  informant  may 
have  been.  The  measurements  which  he  gives  agree  closely  with 
those  of  Herodotus.  By  a  great  leap  he  takes  us  from  Babylon  to 
Delhi,  although  of  the  exact  time  of  his  going  thither  he  leaves 
us  in  ignorance.  In  fact,  we  have  little  more  than  a  series  of 
detached  facts  in  this  straDge  story  of  a  bondage  extended  over 
nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and  these  facts  are  strung  together  as 
items  in  an  old  account.  "  There  is  a  garden  in  B  ibylony.  .  .  I 
have  seen  the  garden.  In  this  kiugdom  the  people  are  not  warlike. 
Item ;  I  have  also  been  in  Lesser  India,  which  is  a  fine  kingdom. 
The  capital  is  called  Dily.  .  .  There  is  also  a  country  called 
Zekatay;  the  capital  is  called  Samerchant,"  &c.  In  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  he  visited  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Arabia.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  gone  as  a  pilgrim  to 
Mecca,  although  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the  fact  "  may 
be  taken  for  granted."  It  is,  however,  morally  certain  that  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  conform  to  Mohammedanism,  it  being 
incredible,  as  Captain  Telfer  rightly  urges,  "  that  the  presence  of  a 
slave  professing  Christianity  would  have  been  at  all  tolerated  in 
the  camp  of  those  barbarous  and  fanatic  rulers."  With  Schiltberger, 
beyond  doubt,  it  never  went  beyond  a  bowing  of  his  body  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon.  Nearly  thirty  years  of  captivity  failed  to  shake 
his  faith  as  a  Catholic ;  and  he  lived  to  find  his  way  back  into 
Christendom,  to  reap  a  fair  reward  for  his  toils,  and  to  write  or  to 
dictate  a  narrative  which  has  both  value  and  interest  for  historical 
scholars. 


ERASMUS  DARWIN.* 

FOR  those  who  uphold  the  theory  of  hereditary  genius  there 
could  scarcely  be  a  more  typical  or  confirmatory  instance  than 
that  supplied  by  the  successive  generations  of  the  Darwin  family. 
Not  only  in  the  possession  of  great  mental  powers  and  high  moral 
purpose  or  energy  of  will,  without  which  the  highest  gifts  of  intel- 
lect are  too  often  wasted,  but  no  less  in  the  singular  aptitude  or  bias 
of  mind  towards  a  specific  range  of  knowledge  and  speculation, 
is  it  interesting  to  mark  a  strain  of  continuity  such  as  is  rarely 
traceable  even  from  father  to  son.  As  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man,  so  is  the  parentage  of  the  Origin  of  Species  to  be  seen  in  the 
Zoonomia  and  the  Botanic  Garden.  The  same  quick  intuition  for 
truth  in  nature,  the  same  power  of  rapid  induction  and  wide 
generalization,  with  the  same  sympathetic  affection  for  everything 
that  lives  and  breathes,  gives  philosophical  continuity  to  a  series 
of  writings  parted  by  an  interval  of  well-nigh  a  hundred  years. 
This  strongly  marked  heredity  of  mind  and  character  has  so  im- 
pressed Professor  Krause  of  Berlin,  as  exemplifying  the  operation 
of  one  of  the  primary  laws  of  the  Darwinian  system,  that  he  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  study,  published  iu  February  last 
in  the  well-known  German  scientific  journal  Kosmos,  under  the 
title  of  a  <;  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Descent  Theory." 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  interesting  monograph  put  forth  in  an 
English  dress,  with  the  addition  of  an  outline  of  his  grandfather's 
life,  character,  and  works  prefixed  by  our  distinguished  naturalist 
himself.    For  this  biographical  sketch  materials  were  furnished  by 

*  Erasmus  Darwin.  By  Ernst  Krause.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  W.  S.  Dallas.  With  a  Preliminary  Notice  by  Charles  Darwin.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1879. 
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a  number  of  letters  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  his  commonplace  book  in 
folio  (in  the  possession  of  his  grandson  Reginald  Darwin),  and  a  few 
family  notes  and  recollections.  The  Memoirs  written  by  Miss  Seward, 
though  containing  valuable  matter,  are  shown  by  citations  in  the 
course  of  the  present  narrative  to  be  so  mixed  with  inaccurate  and 
spiteful  bits  of  tittle-tattle  and  innuendo  as  to  yield  anything  but  a 
truthful  estimate  of  their  subject. 

The  Darwins,  a  Lincolnshire  family,  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  to  whom  and  to  his  son  Charles,  William  Darwin 
■was  yeoman  of  the  armoury  at  Greenwich.  Dying  in  1644  of  gout, 
he  is  believed  to  have  left  that  disease  as  a  legacy  to  later  gene- 
rations. The  name  of  Erasmus  came  into  the  family  tree  from 
Serjeant  Earle,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  a  son  of  this 
William  Darwin,  and  by  the  marriage  of  this  third  descendant 
■with  the  heiress  of  Robert  Waring  of  Wilsford,  the  family  became 
possessed  of  Elston  Manor  and  Hall,  where,  after  the  lapse  of  one 
generation,  Erasmus  Darwin  was  born,  December  12,  173  r.  From 
his  father,  a  great  friend  of  Stukeley's,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
inherited  a  taste  for  natural  history  and  science  as  well  as  poetry, 
as  also  did  his  elder  brother  Robert,  who  succeeded  to  the  Elston 
estate,  and  published  late  in  life  Principia  Botanica,  a  work  rich 
in  biological  matter.  Among  the  earlier  indications  of  Erasmus's 
turn  of  mind  are  his  making  an  alarum  and  electrical  appa- 
ratus, and  a  quaint  correspondence  at  sixteen  with  his  sister 
Susannah,  who  had,  on  the  authority  of  a  learned  divine,  held 
hog's  flesh  to  be  permissible  Lenten  diet,  the  animal  having  been 
turned  into  fish  since  the  herd  of  swinfe  were  driven  by  the  devil 
into  the  sea.  Thus  early  he  declares  himself  a  disciple  of  temper- 
ance, as  a  check  perhaps  to  the  hereditary  malady.  At  Cam- 
bridge he  won  a  scholarship  at  St.  John's,  and  came  out  at  the 
head  of  the  junior  optimes  in  1754.  Here  he  already  wrote 
poetry ;  and  thence  proceeding  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  he  rose  to  eminence  as  well  as  to  freedom  from  the 
narrow  system  of  Boerhaave,  then  in  vogue  amongst  most  of  the 
professors.  In  1756  he  entered  upon  medical  practice  at  Lichfield 
with  good  success,  a  memor  andum  of  his  profits  showing  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  income,  reaching  in  fifteen  years  to  i,ooo£.  a 
year  and  upwards.  He  was  thus  emboldened  to  marry,  which 
he  did  in  December  1757;  when  his  quaintness,  humour,  and 
philosophic  calm  are  brought  out  in  a  characteristic  letter  to  his 
affianced  bride,  Mary  Howard,  four  days  before  the  wedding,  begin- 
ning with  a  recipe  for  making  love  from  an  old  mouldy  volume 
be  had  just  turned  up,  going  on  to  most  methodical  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  the  ceremony  private,  and  ending,  "  P.S. — 
Nothing  about  death  in  this  letter,  Polly.1'  From  this  hint, 
combined  with  what  her  letters  show,  a  community  of  tastes  and 
pursuits  between  the  pair  may  be  inferred.  She  must  have 
been,  her  grandson  is  convinced,  an  admirable  and  charming 
woman,  making  her  husband  happy  for  thirteen  years.  Eleven 
years  after  her  loss  (1781)  he  took  to  wife  the  widow  of 
Colonel  Chandos  Pole,  of  Radburn  Hall,  to  which  place  he  moved 
from  Lichfield,  leaving  it  after  two  years  for  Derby,  and  ultimately 
settling  at  Breadsall  Priory,  a  few  miles  from  that  city,  where  he 
died,  April  18,  1802. 

To  assign  a  date  or  an  individual  authorship  to  the  theory 
of  evolution  is  what  no  historian  of  philosophy  would  consider 
possible.  The  germ  of  this  view  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  life  is  unmistakably  to  be  traced  in  the  system  of  Aristotle, 
to  go  no  further  back.  Enthusiastic  interpreters  of  Scripture,  in 
their  eagerness  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  science  with  those  of  revela- 
tion, have  recognized  the  theory  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Equally  devoted  followers  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  have 
satisfied  themselves  of  its  being  clearly  upheld  in  the  treatises  of 
Aquinas.  It  was  by  no  means  as  an  original  suggestion,  or  as  the 
dogmatic  assertion  of  a  new  law,  but  as  the  result  of  a  long  line 
of  philosophic  research  and  a  tentative  interpretation  of  nature, 
that  Erasmus  Darwin  unfolded  his  idea  of  evolution.  In  a  note  to 
verse  101  of  the  first  canto  of  his  Bofanic  Garden  Herr  Krause 
quotes  him  as  saying: — "  From  having  observed  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  youug  animal  or  plant  from  its  egg  or  seed,  and  afterwards  its 
successive  advaucestoitsmore  perfect  state,  ormaturity,  philosophers 
of  all  ages  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  groat  world  itself  had  like- 
wise its  int'ancy  and  its  gradual  progress  to  maturity.  This  seems 
to  have  given  origin  to  the  very  antient  and  sublime  allegory  of 
Eros,  or  divine  love,  producing  the  world  from  the  egg  of 
night,  as  it  floated  in  chaos."  Carrying  on  the  classical  ideas 
of  mythology,  or  personifying  the  powers  of  nature  in  the  deities  of 
the  Greek  Pantheon,  he  introduces  in  successive  cantos  of  this  poem 
the  forces  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  representing  the  Goddess  of 
Nature  addressing  herself  to  the  different  groups  of  elementary 
spirits  in  a  figurative  discourse,  setting  forth  in  allegorical  language 
the  parts  severally  taken  by  each  in  the  formation  and  vitalization 
of  the  world.  Matters  which  can  be  but  lightly  and  poetically 
touched  upon  in  the  poem  are  further  elaborated  in  detail,  partly 
iu  short  foot-notes,  partly  in  ampler  memoirs  relegated  to  the  end 
of  the  volume.  To  these  we  have  to  turn  for  the  more  definite  and 
substantial  exposition  of  the  author's  system.  Under  the  first 
l-art,''  the  power  of  fire,  and  the  application  of  this  elementary  prin- 
ciple to  the  use  of  man,  we  have  the  celebrated  invocation  of  "  Un- 
conquered  Steam,"  with  the  prophetic  vision  of  its  marvels.  The 
second  canto,  addressed  to  the  earth-spirits,  or  gnomes,  unfolds  the 
gradual  development  of  the  earth,  which  the  author  believes  to  have 
been  with  the  other  planets  cast  forth  from  a  volcano  in  the  sun, 
receiving  its  axial  revolution  and  spheroidal  form  from  stronger 
friction  or  adhesion  to  one  wall  of  this  volcano.  "  By  refrigeration 
.1  solid  nucleus  was  formed  upon  which  the  waters  were  precipitated 


as  a  prima}  val  ocean  free  from  salt,  the  lighter  gases  forming  the  at- 
mosphere, andthe  sea  becoming  salt  from  the  lixiviation  of  the  rocks." 
All  the  lime  or  calcareous  earth  in  existence  originated,  he  thought, 
from  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  corals,  shells,  and  other  living 
forms ;  though  from  what  source  these  animals  in  the  first  instance 
drew  the  material  of  their  calcareous  frame  or  covering  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  ask.  In  the  third  canto,  addressed 
to  the  water  nymphs,  the  formation  of  clouds,  the  sea  and  its  life, 
springs,  rivers,  geysers,  glaciers,  &c,  are  described.  In  treating  of 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  life  upon  the  earth,  the  transformation  of 
species  and  their  evolution  into  higher  forms  comes  into  view,  and 
this  is  a  favourite  topic  throughout  the  writer's  works.  So  in  the 
poem  already  quoted  he  speaks,  in  language  with  which  we  have  of 
late  years  been  familiarized,  of  some  apparently  useless  or  incomplete 
appendages  to  plants  and  animals  which  seem  to  show  that  they 
have  gradually  undergone  changes  from  their  original  state,  such  as 
the  stamens  without  anthers,  and  styles  without  stigmas,  of  several 
plants  ;  citing  also  the  halteres  or  rudiments  of  wings  in  some  two- 
winged  insects,  the  paps  of  male  animals,  and  the  fact  of  swine 
having  four  toes,  of  which  two  are  imperfectly  formed  and  not 
long  enough  for  use.  Perhaps,  he  suggests,  all  the  productions 
of  nature  are  in  progress  to  greater  perfection — "  an  idea  counte- 
nanced by  the  modern  discoveries  and  deductions  concerning  the 
progressive  formation  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
and  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  Creator  of  all  things."  Buffon, 
who  had  before  Darwin  regarded  such  rudimentary  organs  much 
in  the  same  way,  was  far  from  seeing  with  equal  clearness  the 
evidence  they  bore  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  descent.  He  was 
dimly  arguing  against  the  physico-theologians  on  behalf  of  the 
general  uniform  connexion  of  natural  objects  by  fixed  laws. 

Dr.  Krause  describes  the  last  century  as  a  period  of  the  most 
laborious  and  endless  search  after  design.    In  opposition  to  the 
French  materialistic  philosophy  a  host  of  pious  writers  came  for- 
ward in  England,  Holland,  and  especially  in  Germany,  to  prove 
the  divine  origin  of  all  things  from  the  evidence  of  nature  itself. 
A  list  of  the  chief  writings  of  this  class  is  given  by  our  author, 
beginning  with  Swammerdam's  Biblia  Naturce  and  John  Ray's 
Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  Creation  (1691),  and  including  a 
dozen  or  more  German  works  inspired  by  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian 
philosophy.     Against  this  school  Henry  Brooke  led  the  way 
in  a  didactic  poem  entitled  Universal  Beauty  (1735),  devoted 
to  a  representation  of  the  glories  of  creation  in  accordance  with 
the  physico-theological  views  of  the  period.     Darwin  has  been 
erroneously  charged  with  plagiarism  from  Brooke's  work.  With- 
out expressly  opposing  himself  to  the  theological  teaching  of  the 
time,  he  took  for  his  basis  the  study  of  forces  or  aptitudes  inhe- 
rent in  nature.   Instead  of  inquiring  whether  this  or  that  property 
of  plants  or  animals  was  directly  or  indirectly  serviceable  to  man, 
he  sought  to  find  out  whether  particular  properties  were  not 
useful  to  the  organisms  themselves,  and  whether  it  was  not  con- 
ceivable that  they  had  acquired  such  properties  as  favoured 
their  well-being  by  an  internal  impulse  and  gradual  improvement. 
He  seems  to  address  himself  to  every  creature  in  turn.    Why  has 
this  plant  poisonous  juices  ?    Why  has  that  one  spines  ?  Why 
have  birds  and  fishes  light-coloured  breasts  and  dark  backs  P 
What  we  have  learnt  to  call  Darwinian  questions  are  richly  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Zoonomia,  and  the 
Loves  of  the  Plants.    Though  the  works  of  Kolreuter  (1761)  and 
Sprengel  (1793),  which  explained  the  contrivances  in  plants  for  the 
allurement  of  insects,  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  Darwin,  or  to 
have  left  him  unconvinced — so  that  he  remains  in  error  even  in  his 
latest  posthumous  work,  The  Temple  of  Nature,  in  believing  that 
plants  are  generally  equipped  so  as  to  keep  insects  and  other  lovers 
of  honey  away  from  the  flowers,  and  that  the  aspect  of  flowers 
already  occupied  by  insects  had  been  acquired  by  certain  orchids 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  other  honey-seekers — yet  he 
was  keen  in  noting  numerous  contrivances  for  the  protection  of 
plants.    He  was  interested  in  the  means  possessed  by  them  for 
preventing  the  crawling  up  of  wingless  insects  into  the  flowers, 
together  with  many  similar  arrangements  in  nature  which  have 
been  specially  illustrated  by  his  eminent  descendant,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Dr.  Kerner.  He  fell  short  of  realizing  the  carnivorous  pro- 
perty of  Dionsea  Muscipula  and  Drosera,  which  Diderot,  as  Dr. 
Krause  shows,  had  already  discovered;  for  he  describes  merely  as  "a 
wonderful  contrivance  for  preventing  the  depredations  of  insects'' 
the  long  teeth,  like  the  antenna}  of  insects,  wherewith  the  leaves 
are  armed,  lying  spread  upon  the  ground  around  the  stem,  and  so 
irritable  that  when  an  insect  creeps  upon  them,  they  fold  up  and 
crush  or  pierce  it  to  death.    The  principle  of  mimicry  as  a  pro- 
tective agent  is  correctly  expounded  by  him,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  though  he  is  tar  from  exact  in  instancing  the  flowers  of  the 
Fly-Ophrys  as  formed  to  resemble  so  closely  a  small  wall-bee 
{Apis  ichnenmonea)  as  to  appear  at  a  little  distance  already  occu- 
pied.   As  the  hidden  cause  of  the  secretion  of  honey  he  could 
only  suggest  the  purpose  of  nutriment  and   excitation  of  the 
sexual  organs  of   the  plant — the   honey  only  flowing,  as  he 
held,  until  fertilization  has  taken  place.  A  philosophic  friend  seems 
to  have  almost  persuaded  him  that  insects  were  gradually  formed 
from  flowers,  some  acquiring  wings,  others  fins,  and  others  claws, 
from  their  ceaseless  efforts  to  procure  their  food  or  to  secure  them- 
selves from  injury.    Had  he  but  heard,  remarks  his  biographer, 
the  magic  words  "  Benefits  of  Cross-fertilization,"  on  which  his 
grandson  has  so  forcibly  descanted,  the   scales    would  have 
fallen  from  his  eyes.    He  firmly  believed  that  flowers  are  as 
far  as  possible  .adapted  for  self-fertilization,  and  he  stigmatizes  as 
"  adultery  "  a  case  of  fertilization  by  the  stamens  of  other  flowers 
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observed  by  chance  in  Collinsonia.  In  the  general  principles  of 
evolution  he  anticipated,  in  his  Zoonomia,  the  theory  of  Lamarck 
by  fifteen  years,  and  in  one  expressive  passage  he  embodies,  in 
words  all  but  identical  with  the  famous  fonmila  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  the  pregnant  doctrine  of  natural  selection:— "  The 
final  cause  of  this  contest  amongst  the  males  seems  to  be  that  the 
Strongest  and  most  active  animal  should  propagate  the  species 
■which  should  thence  become  improved," 

As  the  general  conclusion  of  his  acute  aud  clear  analysis,  Dr. 
Krause  remarks  that  Erasmus  Darwin  was  the  first  who  propounded 
and  consistently  carried  out  a  well-rounded  theory  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  living  world  ;  the  merit  of  which  theory 
shines  forth  when  we  compare  it  with  the  vacillating  and  confused 
attempts  of  Buff  on,  Liuiueus,  and  Goethe.  "  It  is  the  idea  of  a 
power  working  from 'within  the  organisms  to  improve  their  natural 
condition  or  place  in  nature,  and  thus  out  of  the  impulses  of  in- 
dividual needs  to  work  towards  the  perfection  of  nature  us  a  whole." 
It  stood  in  contrast  to  the  old  theory  that  all  adaptation  to 
purpose  in  the  arrangements  of  the  world  was  fore-calculated 
and  fore-ordained,  as  if  all  organisms  were  merely  wheels  in 
a  gigantic  machine  made  once  for  all,  and  incapable  of  im- 
provement. "The  Cartesio-Paleyan  comparison  of  nature  with 
a  great  piece  of  clockwork  (a  fundamentally  mistaken  com- 
parison, because  every  complete  mechanical  work  has  only 
been  attained  by  many  gradual  improvements  in  the  course  of 
generations)  is  finally  got  rid  of."  Working  on  the  lines  thus 
laid  down,  and  guided,  we  cannot  doubt,  by  his  grandfather's  re- 
corded principles,  no  less  than  inheriting  his  genius  and  character, 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin  has  in  our  day  given  scientific  form  and 
precision  to  what  was  as  yet  in  many  respects  shadowy  or  conjec- 
tural. His  vastly  larger  familiarity  with  the  facts  of  nature,  the 
fruit  of  wider  travel  and  constant  research,  has  given  him  a  more 
positive  b.isis  for  his  system  of  biology,  aud  enabled  him  to 
an  I  irpin,  as  it  were,  many  a  point  at  which  the  elder  fabric  of 
Darwinism  tottered  or  gave  way.  Above  all,  in  the  great  idea 
of  natural  selection  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  key  which  the  elder- 
thinker  failed  to  grasp.  How  far  Erasmus  Darwin  was  in  advance 
of  his  own  generation  may  be  seen  in  the  criticisms,  ridiculous  as 
they  now  seem  to  us,  which  his  philosophical  poems  called  forth. 
His  tirst  great  work  of  mark  has  to  this  day  perhaps  been  most 
popularly  known  by  Canning's  clever  parody  of  it  in  the  Loves  of 
the  Triangles.  No  one — it  is  a  pleasant  trait  in  bis  character — 
was  more  amused  by  this  witty  piece  of  mimicry  than  the  philo- 
sopher himself.  How  strangely  false  are  in  mauy  cases  the  pro- 
gnostics of  the  most  conlideut  and  authoritative  literary  critics 
may  bo  judged  from  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  'Temple,  of 
JS'ature  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1803): — "  If  his  fame  be  destined 
in  anything  to  outlive  the  fluctuating  fashion  of  the  day,  it  is  on 
his  merit  as  a  poet  that  it  is  likely  to  rest ;  and  his  reveries  in 
science  have  probably  no  other  chance  of  being  saved  from  oblivion, 
but  by  having  been  married  to  immortal  verse." 


HINDUSTAN,  KASHMIR,  AND  LADAKH.* 

ri^HE  regulation  trip  to  India  has  hitherto  been  compressed 
-L  within  six  months.  An  M.P.  wearied  out  with  the  squabbles 
of  the  bes,-ion,  or  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune  ordered  by 
the  family  doctor  to  breathe  a  wanner  air,  leaves  London  in 
October  and  returns  to  it  in  April  or  May,  and  rinds  that  he  has 
laid  in  an  entirely  new  stock  of  ideas  while  he  has  got  rid  of  a 
good  many  false  impressions,  and  all  at  a  moderate  outlay.  The 
author  of  this  work  spent  not  six  mouths,  but  nearly  three 
\-  am,  in  travelling  over  India,  and  yet  she  seems  to  have  had  no 
official  connexion  whatever  with  that  dependency.  She  went  there 
neither  to  found  a  mission,  nor  to  lecture  the  inmates  of  the 
Zenana  on  Women's  Lights,  nor  to  manage  a  large  school,  nor  to 
take  photographs  of  ruined  temples  and  brand-new  palaces,  nor  to 
teach  ignorant  nurses  how  to  wait  on  the  sick.  Her  mission  was 
pleasure,  and  she  went  wherever  faucy  prompted  or  climate 
tempted.  Indeed,  far  from  having  any  distinct  purpose  or  chalking 
out  a  detiuiteaiid  clear  line  of  march,  she  pursued  a  most  eccentric 
and  erratic  course.  Landing  at  Bombay,  she  went  to  Agra  aud  thence 
to  Delhi  and  Lahore,  From  the  capital  of  the  Punjab  she  made  an 
excursion  to  Kashmir  and  Ladakh.  On  her  return  to  the  plains 
she  managed  to  be  just  in  time  for  the  Imperial  proclama- 
tion at  Delhi,  and  next  she  dropped  down  on  Benares. 
Thence  she  went  back  to  Bombay,  aud  down  the  coast  to 
Yingoria,  and  inland  to  Belgaum.  Shortly  after  this,  her  hus- 
band, who  had  accompanied  her,  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England  for  domestic  affairs,  and  a  great  part  of  the  summer  was 
Spent,  not  in  the  hills,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated, 
but  in  the  central  provinces,  at  Saugor  and  Jobbulpore.  in  the 
next  cold  season  Lenaies,  Juanpore,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Muttra, 
Brindabun,  Goverdhan,  and  Euttehpore  Sikkri,  were  all  seen,  and 
when  sickness  at  Lucknow  seemed  to  shut  that  city  against  her,  she 
went  off  in  quite  another  direction  to  Jyepor  in  Kajpootana.  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  tempted  to  prolong  her  journey  through 
the  sands  of  Ilujpootaua  :  but  she  saw  Delhi  for  the  third  time,  and 
when  Kashmir  was  practically  closed  during  the  famine,  she  tra- 
versed a  number  of  the  Hill  Suites — Chamba,  Mandi,  Belaspore, 
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and  others — reached  Simla,  and  went  on  to  Kulu  and  Lahoul. 

j  Lucknow,  Faizabad,  Cawnpore,  and  Hyderabad  brought  her  three 
years'  tour  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  bare  enumeration  of  these  his- 
torical places  entitles  her  to  boast  that  she  has  seen  "  much 
more  of  the  country  than  many  men  who  have   passed  half 

I  their  lives  there." 

That    a   lady   of  manifest    cultivation,  independence,  and 

i  taste  should  spend  some  seasons  in  India  and  should  not 
be  able  to  liud  something  worthy  of  record,  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  We  confess  to  having  read  with 
a  shudder  a  sentence  in  the  preface  to  the  elfect  that  "  depart- 
mental works "  had  been  consulted,  and  "  information  obtained 
on  subjects  of  interest."  Having  lately  seen  the  grotesque 
blunders  gravely  recorded  by  a  gentleman  credited  with  habits 
of  business  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  English  agriculture,  in  regard 
to  the  beggarly  elements  of  Hindu  society,  we  looked  forward 
with  apprehension  to  a  possible  sketch  of  the  Kyots  of  the  Deccan, 
or  to  a  specific  and  unfailing  remedy  against  famine,  or  to  a  disser- 
tation on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  village  or  the  Talookdari 
system.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  find  that  the  result  of  all  this  refer- 
ence to  rare  and  valuable  books  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
number  of  sketches  of  conquerors  and  kings  who  have  played  a 
part  in  Indian  history.  When  we  say  that  thpse  digressions  were 
really  not  wanted  and  that  the  book  would  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  their  omission,  we  do  not  impute  haste  or  carelessness  to 
Mrs.  Murray  Aynsley.  But  no  one  describing  the  great  fair  at 
Nijni  Novogorod  would  begin  the  chapter  by  a  narrative  of  the 
cruelties  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Nor  should  we  look  for  an  epitome 
of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada  from  a  writer  who  had  travelled 
in  Spain  with  the  avowed  object  of  entering  fully  into  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Alhambra.  Yet  this  is  pretty  much  what  the 
author  has  done.  We  have  sketches  of  the  slave  kings  of 
Delhi  and  the  Khilji  and  Toghlak  dynnsties.  Belgaum  sends  her 
off  into  an  "unavoidable  historical  digression  "  about  the  Mah- 

,  rattas,  Sevaji  and  his  celebrated  weapon  called  the  tiger's  claw, 
and  his  successes,  chequered  by  defeats,  against  Moghul  kings.  At 
Lahore  she  contrives  to  get  far  away  from  Lunjeet  Sing  and  his  mili- 
tary theocracy  to  the  remote  inroads  of  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni, 
lor  the  reason,  apparently,  that  the  idol-breaker  of  Somnath  dis- 
tinguished himself  when  a  young  man  in  a  battle  against  a  certain 
Jeipal,  who  reigned  at  the  capital  of  the  Punjab.  A  great  deal  of 
this  can  be  fouud  in  Gibbon  or  Elphinstone,  and  those  who  wish 
to  go  beneath  the  even  surface  of  history  can  always  refer  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Baber  or  Jehangir,  or  to  Briggs's  Ferishta,  or  to  other 
original  sources.  Several  pages  about  the  rival  Nawabs  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  state  of  the  Carnatic,  and  our  contests  with  the 
French  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  are,  in  this  view,  absolutely 
superfluous.  However,  summaries  from  standard  works  are  pre- 
ferable to  hasty  strictures  or  illogical  deductions  based  on  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  blue-book  or  the  imaginary  giievances  of  a  discontented 
otficial.  Mrs.  Murray  Aynsley  has  evidently  taken  great  pains 
with  her  architectural  descriptions.  Architecture  is  one  of  her 
strong  points,  and  she  describes  in  language  correct  without  pe- 
dantry, a  good  many  of  the  most  splendid  legacies  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  sovereignty.  Nor  are  her  remarks  on  native  society, 
though  not  profound,  without  their  value.  In  fact,  she  has  read 
and  thought  a  good  deal ;  and,  without  following  her  through  all 
the  mazes  and  windings  of  her  journeys  up,  down,  and  across  the 
Doab,  we  can  pick  out  here  and  there  facts  and  anecdotes 
which  justify  her  expansion  of  letters  to  her  friends  and  relations 
into  the  volume  before  us  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages. 

The  celebrated  marble  rocks  of  Jubbulpore  produced  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  as  grander  scenery  had  been  expected.  But  the 
prominent  feature  here  is  the  rush  of  the  narrowed  river  Nerbudda 
through  a  gorge  of  rocks  of  dazzling  whiteness  and  purity,  and 
not  savage  and  sublime  desolation.  In  the  Museum  at  Lahore 
were  some  specimens  of  statues  recently  discovered  near  Peshawur. 
The  description  of  one,  supposed  to  be  a  king,  is  a  trood  specimen 
of  the  powers  and  style  of  the  author.    She  says  that  it 

represents  a  young  man  with  long  hair  flowing  down  over  his  shoulders  ; 
lie  has  a  moustache,  but  no  beard,  and  his  countenance  is  grave  and  thought- 
lid.  Drapery  falls  round  the  figure  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  covers 
the  left,  arm.  The  left  hand  is  perfect,  but  the  right  fore-arm  and  hand  are 
wanting.  Small  curls  cover  the  top  of  the  head  ;  part  of  the  hair  is  drawn 
up  into  a  knot  011  the  crown,  and  helps  to  sustain  a  diadem  which  encircles 
the  head.  A  necklace  is  clasped  almost  tight  round  the  throat  of  this 
statue,  a  rope-like  ornament  hangs  round  the  neck  descending  to  the  chest; 
and  a  number  of  talismans  strung  on  a  cord  (much  resembling  those  that 
many  natives  wear  at  this  day)  depend  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  rest  on 
the  right  hip. 

The  rope-like  ornament  will  recall  the  Dying  Gladiator.  We  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  above  description  or  any  others 
are  equal  to  photographs  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  clear  and  precise 
to  enable  a  draughtsman  with  little  diiliculty  to  sketch  the  un- 
seen ligure  from  the  letterpress.  Not  less  graphic  or  pointed  in 
its  way  is  the  account  of  the  long  flat-bottomed  boats  in  which  the 
author  and  her  party  embarked  at  Ikramula  on  the  Jhelutn. 
These  vehicles  are  fifty  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad,  and  taper  to  a 
point  at  each  end.  The  boatmen  live  on  board  all  the  year  round 
with  their  families,  and  cook  their  meals  in  huge  jars  of  baked 
clay.  A  matting  separates  the  passengers  from  the  crew,  and 
the  latter  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  space.  The  family 
either  punt  or  tow  the  vessel,  while  the  mother  steers  with 
a  short  paddle  for  a  rudder.  The  wood  used  is  thedeodar, 
cut  for  the  purpose  in  a  truly  reckless,  Oriental,  and  waste- 
ful fashion.    This  boat,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  more 
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comfortable  as  a  temporary  residence  than  the  houses  at  Gulmurg 
in  Kashmir,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  built  of  rough  planks, 
the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  up  with  moss  and  plastered  with 
mud.  After  a  good  shower  of  rain  the  tenement  is  not  tenantable 
until  the  roof  and  sides  have  been  renewed.  We  have  so  recently 
gone  over  a  book  of  travels  in  Kashmir  that  we  must  pass  over 
this  part  of  the  journey,  only  noting  that  the  celebrated  floating 
islands  on  the  Dal  lake,  which  grow  water-melons  and  cucumbers 
in  profusion,  are  occasionally  stoien  or  rather  transported — stakes, 
matting,  reeds,  and  all — to  some  distant  part  of  the  lake,  and  then 
are  audaciously  claimed  by  the  marauder  as  his  own  property. 

Mrs.  Murray  Aynsley,  not  content  with  visiting  the  usual  places 
of  interest  in  Kashmir,  marched  by  Dras  and  overpasses  15,000 
feet  high  intu  Ladahk.  She  here  unconsciously  describes  a 
moraine,  which  seems  as  if  she  had  not  referred  to  Mr.  Drew's 
capacious  volume  on  Kashmir ;  but  her  pages  are  rendered  lively 
by  accounts  of  the  dress  of  the  natives,  the  pigtails  of  the  men, 
the  plaits  of  the  women,  the  native  game  of  polo  played  to  the 
accompaniment  of  drums  aud  a  clarionet,  and  the  religious  dances 
of  the  Lamas.  The  troops  were  also  reviewed  before  her,  the  Ooin- 
rnander-in-Chief  appearing  "resplendent  with  gold  lace  aud  a  coat 
of  spinach-gieen  colour."  The  description  of  the  Thibetan  tea  sounds 
uninviting.  A  whole  cupful  of  tea  is  put  into  three  pints  of  water 
and  boiled  with  a  spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  then  churned 
or  milled  with  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  aud  salt,  and  boiled  aud 
churned  again,  and  finally  strained  through  a  cloth  till  it  resembles 
chocolate.  The  author  does  not  pronounce  on  this  remarkable  com- 
bination ;  but  an  Englishman,  after  a  long  and  cold  march,  gave  it 
the  negative  praise  of  "  not  unpalatable."  A  visit  to  certain 
Ranees  at  Leh  reminds  us  that  ladies  are  admitted  where  men 
are  not ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  hear  that  the  inmates  of  the 
Zenana  laughed  and  joked  with  their  female  attendants,  and  that 
one  Rani  was  not  only  the  best-looking  woman  seen  in  Thibet,  but 
would  have  been  thought  pretty  in  any  country. 

At  Ghazipore  three  enterprising  gentlemen  had  recently  set  up 
a  manufacture  of  tobacco.  Two  of  the  firm  were  Englishmen  ; 
the  third  was  an  ex-officer  of  the  Confederate  army,  from  Vir- 
ginia. We  have  often  wondered  why  this  experiment  has  never 
been  tried  before.  Tobacco  is  grown  all  over  Bengal  and  Behar, 
and  is  largely  consumed  by  natives.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
European  skill  and  capital  could  be  profitably  employed  in  pur- 
chasing the  raw  material  and  improving  the  rather  coarse  native 
process  of  dealing  with  the  leaf.  Cakes  of  opium  prepared  in 
the  Government  establishments,  and  cakes  of  indigo  turned  out  from 
the  Nilgunje  and  Nilabad  factories  belonging  to  private  persons, 
have  taken  the  first  rank  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  are 
told  that  these  active  gentlemen  at  Ghazipore  have  commenced  ope- 
rations on  a  tract  of  land  leased  by  them  from  the  Government, 
so  as  to  avoid  all  the  disputes,  ditliculties,  and  complications  so 
well  known  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  no  impediments  or  restrictions  will  be  put  by  the 
Indian  Government  on  such  enterprises,  which  have  the 
object  of  bringing  in  foreign  capital  to  improve  an  in- 
digenous article  of  almost  universal  consumption  by  natives 
of  various  degrees.  Mrs.  Murray  Aynsley 's  description  of 
Benares,  its  temples,  ghauts,  pilgrims,  monkeys,  and  bathers,  is 
picturesque  and  animated ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  dis- 
credit the  rather  startling  announcement  that  Brahmans  have 
been  to  Mecca  and  have  offered  balls  of  rice  at  the  shrine  of 
the  True  Prophet,  just  as  they  would  do  to  the  manes  of  their 
ancestors  at  Gaya.  Can  there  be  here  some  confusion  between 
Mecca  and  Jwala  Mukhi,  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  ?  Her  strange 
statement,  too,  that  the  Vishnuites,  or  followers  of  Vishnu,  may 
be  compared  to  the  Low  Church  party  with  us,  and  that 
the  followers  of  Shiva  correspond  to  the  High  Church,  is  also 
only  calculated  to  mislead.  Of  course  there  are  two  distinct 
and  prominent  sects  amongst  Hindoos,  just  as  there  are  two  rivers, 
one  in  Monmouth  and  one  in  Macedon ;  but  in  no  'other  sense 
are  we  entitled  to  make  comparisons  between  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  Iliudu  faith.  The  "  choir"  of  a  Hindu  temple  has  also  an 
odd  sound.  Much  more  to  the  point  are  the  remarks  on  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Sikhs.  She  tells  us  twice  that  five  tokens  are 
the  marks  of  strict  Sikhs,  aud  that  they  are  called  the  Five  K's,  as 
they  begin  with  that  letter  in  the  vernacular.  Her  omission  to 
give  the  native  terms  and  to  enable  readers  to  see  the  whole  point 
of  the  anecdote,  we  think  we  can  supply.  They  are,  Each,  the 
tight  drawers;  Katar,  the  knife  of  a  peculiar  shape;  Kangha, 
the  comb;  Kesh  (Sanskrit),  the  long  hair;  and,  as  given  by  one 
great  authority,  Karchhul,  a  sword  made  of  soft  iron.  That 
this  warlike  tribe  should  have  settled  down,  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years,  into  excellent  agriculturists  and  loyal  subjects  of  the 
State,  and  should  cause  their  rulers  less  anxiety  than  Mussulman 
fanatics  or  cunning  Mahrattas,  is  due  to  the  policy  of  firmuess, 
justice,  and  conciliation  which  has  invariably  distinguished  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab. 

There  are,  however,  certain  remarks  about  the  famine  in  Kashmir 
and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  olficials  of  the  Maharaja  to 
which  we  must  take  exception.  The  author  stigmatizes  the 
ruler  as  of  the  Hindu  faith,  while  his  subjects  are  Mohammedans, 
which  is  only  partly  true  in  Kashmir,  aud  which  is  the  case  in 
many  other  places;  but  she  goes  on  to  state  that  the  skeletons  of 
the  inhabitauts  of  a  small  village  had  been  discovered  iu  a  gorge 
whither  they  had  retreated  to  escape  the  police  of  the  Maharaja, 
who  wished  to  prevent  emigration.  This  rather  inconsistent  story 
vests  on  newspaper  evidence,  and  the  same  infallible  authority  is 


quoted  for  a  far  more  horrible  atrocity,  which  we  give  in  the  very 

words  of  the  note  at  page  293  : — 

Whole  boat-loads  of  starving  people  have  been  conveyed  by  the  Maharaja's 
officials  to  the  Wular  Lake1  and  there  drowned.  One  man  had  strength 
to  swim  to  shore,  and  informed  an  Englishman.    This  man  soon  afterwards 

died  by  poison. 

Ever  since  the  story  of  the  Fabii  at  the  Cremera,  there  is  always 
somehow  one  mau  who  escapes  from  these  wholesale  calamities. 
But,  not  to  say  that  the  name  of  the  Englishman  ought  to  have 
been  given — for  the  obvious  necessity  of  tracing  the  rumour  to 
its  source — we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  inquire  into  this  asserted 
noyade.  It  was  flatly  denied  soon  after  publication  by  a  respect- 
able native  journal.  The  Maharaja  himself  offered  a  reward  of 
500/.  to  any  one  who  would  give  any  information  regarding 
the  rumour,  and  some  of  the  persons  said  to  have  been 
drowned  are  stated,  on  quite  equal  authority,  to  have  turned 
up  alive  aud  well.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  though 
keenly  interested  in  the  proof  or  refutation  of  the  charge, 
has  had  no  official  continuation  of  the  story;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  ruler  of  Kashmir,  on  the  earnest  remonstrance  of 
the  Government  of  India,  has  remitted  taxes,  has  imported  grain, 
and  has  bestirred  himself  to  keep  his  subjects  alive  instead  of 
drowning  them  by  boatloads.  All  we  say,  then,  is  that  such 
fiendish  cruelty  should  not  have  been  imputed  to  any  of  our 
Indian  tributaries  without  some  better  evidence  than  a  vague  cor- 
respondent who  withholds  names.  The  moral  of  the  anecdote  is, 
of  course,  that  we  are  called  on  to  step  in  and  deprive  the  Maharaja  of 
his  sovereignty.  But  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  ladies 
should  weigh  evidence  cautiously  before  pronouncing  sentence  on 
offenders.  After  this  we  may  more  readily  excuse  a  few  errors  in 
names  and  spelling  which  are  scattered  through  these  pages.  That 
the  Hindus  are  more  honest  and  moral  than  the  Mohammedans,  and 
more  trustworthy  in  all  their  relations  towards  Europeans  and 
each  other,  is  an  announcement  which  will  raise  a  smile 
in  the  faces  of  a  good  many  oflicials.  Sitaditya  is  surely  a 
misprint  for  Vikramaditya,  as  Anyopurna  is  certainly  for 
Annopurna.  Buland  darwaza  is  not  the  "  gate  of  Victory," 
but  the  "  high  or  lofty  gate."  The  greater  part  of  Raj- 
putana  has  beeu  brought  into  order  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  eight  years  ;  and  the  late  Lord  Lawrence  always  spelt  his 
name  with  a  iv  and  not  with  a  u.  But  we  still  think  the  book 
a  decided  improvement  on  Bird's-eye  Views,  and  Notes  of  Travel, 
and  Incidents  of  an  Indian  Trip,  and  other  hasty  productions 
which,  under  the  growing  interest  in  our  Eastern  possessions  and 
the  "fatal  facilities"  of  intercourse,  are  calculated  briefly  to 
flourish  and  inevitably  to  fade.  The  pictorial  power  of  describing 
ruins,  temples,  and  palaces  is,  as  we  have  said,  considerably  above 
the  average ;  and  the  account  of  the  visit  to  the  Kutub  Minar 
and  the  surrounding  ruins  of  at  least  three  old  capitals,  of  the 
Hindu  architecture  at  Muttra,  Bindrabun,  and  Goverdhan,  and 
of  the  unrivalled  beauties  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  are  never  likely  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  author,  as  well  as  by  others  who  will  probabty  refresh  their 
own  recollections  by  reference,  for  the  last-named  exquisite  creation, 
to  such  writers  as  Bishop  Heber  and  Bernier. 


THROUGH  THE  STORM.* 

"jl/I  R.  QUENTIN  scarcely  leaves  his  reader  in  a  satisfied  mood. 
1VJL  His  hero  and  heroine  have,  indeed,  met  in  his  last  page  on 
Calais  pier,  and,  as  they  embark  on  the  English  steamer,  pass  on, 
we  are  told,  to  life  and  liberty.  That  is  the  last  we  hear  of  them. 
We  do  not  even  know  whether  they  had  a  calm  crossing.  Much 
had  to  be  done  before  they  could  be  married,  for  she  was  leaving 
behind  her  in  Paris  the  villain  of  the  piece,  to  whom  she  had  been 
married  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Her  lover,  the  hero,  had  indeed 
discovered  that  the  villaiu's  first  wife  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  and  so  the  second  marriage  was  of  course  void.  But  this 
would  have  to  be  established  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  proof  might 
have  been  somewhat  difficult.  How  abundant  are  the  authors 
materials  is  seen  at  once  when  he  thus  rejects  the  opportunity  of 
narrating  such  an  interesting  trial.  Moreover,  the  reader  is  not  at 
all  satisfied  at  having  the  villain  left  in  comparative  prosperity. 
There  are,  in  fact,  a  pair  of  them,  both  dyed  of  the  darkest  vein. 
Surely  we  are  not  unreasonable  in  asking  that  at  least  oue  of  them 
should  be  sacrificed  to  our  natural  desire  for  vengeance.  In 
England,  moreover,  there  is  a  young  lady  of  the  most  malignant 
and  cold-blooded  nature.  She,  too,  is  left  in  perfect  prosperity. 
No  one  is  punished  in  this  story,  aud  no  one  is  rewarded,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  a  reward  for  a  hero  and  a  heroine  to  meet 
by  night  in  a  pouring  rain  on  Calais  pier,  when  they  can  "  see 
the  sparks  Hying  from  the  funnel  of  the  vessel"  in  which  they 
have  to  cross  the  sea.  Whatever  may  have  been  our  notions  of 
happiness  in  years  long  gone  by,  they  are  certainly  not  satisfied  in 
any  way  at  present  by  such  a  position  of  affairs.  The  author 
ought  at  least  to  have  got  them  safely  over  to  Dover,  though  even 
there  he  should  scarcely  have  taken  so  unceremonious  a  leave  of 
them.  Retribution  might  to  some  extent  have  beeu  meted  out 
had  it  beeu  the  two  villains  who  had  to  make  the  passage.  It 
may  be  that  Mr.  Quentiu  purposes  to  give  a  continuation  of 
Through  the  Storm.     Perhaps  he  will  bring  out  a  second  part, 

*  Through  the  Storm.  By  Charles  Quentin,  Author  of  "So  Y«UD£. 
my  Lord,  and  True.''    3  vols.    London:  llurst  &  Blackett.  18S0. 
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under  soma  such  title  as  "  Subsidings  of  the  Tempest  ;  or,  the 
After-Swell."  He  certainly  could  very  easily  make  at  least  two 
volumes  more  and  yet  nut  introduce  a  fresh  character.  We  fancy, 
indeed,  that  some  parts  of  his  tale  he  lias  not  worked  out  so  fully  as 
he  had  expected.  Unfortunately  for  his  readers,  he  took  his  hero 
and  heroine  and  his  pair  of  villains  to  Paris  during  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  shut  them  up  there  while  the  siege  went  on.  lie 
took  them  also  through  the  insurrection  of  the  Commune.  The 
political  scenes  unhappily  had  too  much  attraction  for  him; 
and  he  often  forgot  his  duty  as  a  teller  of  tale9  to  becomo  the 
advocate  of  a  party.  His  sympathies  are  strongly  with  the 
French  as  against  the  Germans,  and  with  the  party  of  the  Com- 
mune as  against  the  troops  from  Versailles.  He  would  have  done 
better  as  a  novelist  had  he  stuck  closer  to  his  villains  and  their 
victims,  and  let  politics  take  care  of  themselves.  His  views 
about  the  Commune  he  might  have  thrown  into  the  form  of 
an  essay,  which  he  could  have  ottered  to  the  editor  of  one  of 
our  almost  countless  magazines.  It  would  most  certainly 
have  been  returned  to  him  with  the  intimation  that  the  Com- 
mune has  long  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  that  these  are  the  only  questions  for  which  the  public  cares. 
With  remote  antiquity  it  no  longer  troubles  itself.  Mr.  Quentin 
would,  however,  if  he  had  gained  nothing  else  by  his  essay,  at  least 
have  kept  the  whole  subject  out  of  his  story.  No  doubt  he  has 
strong  views  on  the  matters  with  which  he  deals.  He  believes, 
for  instance,  that,  had  not  "  BonapaTtist  gold,  which  had  always 
done  so  much  in  past  history,  exercised  its  traditional  power,"  the 
whole  insurrection  would  never  have  risen  to  a  head.  He  holds 
als  i  that  the  leaders  in  Paris  during  the  siege  by  the  Prussians 
were  biding  their  time  to  betray  the  poor  suffering  people.  We 
do  not  ask  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  such  assertions  as 
these.  When  we  sit  down  to  review  a  novel  we  do  not  think  it 
needful  first  to  surround  ourselves  with  piles  of  historical  works, 
with  Blue-books,  and  with  tiles  of  old  newspapers.  We  are  not 
prepared  for  a  political  controversy,  and  we  decline  to  follow 
our  author  in  his  lead.  We  shall  keep  to  the  characters  of  his 
st'  ry,  and  leave  his  views  of  politics  altogether  on  one  side. 
Perhaps  we  show  our  wisdom  in  so  doing,  as  we  have  done  our 
very  best  to  keep  clear  of  them  in  reading  his  book. 

The  first  volume,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  England,  is  by 
far  the  best.  The  character  of  the  heroine,  Nellie  South,  is  drawn 
with  considerable  cleverness ;  indeed,  till  she  meets  the  first  of 
the  two  villains,  she  is  charming.  She  has  been  brought  up  with 
great  strictness  by  an  elderly  lady,  while  by  way  of  a  lover 
she  had  one  of  those  formalists  who  never  even  for  a  moment 
dream  that  there  can  be  mure  worlds  than  the  very  narrow  one 
in  which  they  themselves  move.  An  artist,  Gerald  Mar,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  as  much  as  such  a  villain  could  fall  in  love.  To 
her,  in  her  ignorance  and  innocence,  his  whole  face  seemed  full  of 
noble  expression.  "  She  could  not  see  or  understand  the  sensuality 
in  the  outline  of  his  full  chin,  the  self-indulgence  in  the  coarse, 
undefined  curves  of  his  lips."  She  consents  to  a  secret  marriage, 
and  binds  herself  by  a  promise  that  she  will  never  let  it  be  known, 
till  she  has  his  permission,  that  she  is  his  wife.  Every  one  gives 
her  up  as  an  abandoned  creature,  except  Claude  Clinton,  the  hero. 

Claude  meanwhile  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  half-crazy 
woman,  whom  he  befriended.  As  she  was  kindly  treated,  in 
course  of  time  her  mind  began  to  recover  from  a  great  shock  it 
had  received  years  ago,  and  her  memory  to  return.  She  at  length 
discovered  that  she  had  been  married  years  before  to  Mar.  In 
Paris,  after  long  searching,  she  found  out  the  Maine  where  the 
marriage  had  taken  place,  and  she  got  a  copy  of  the  register. 
This  she  always  carried  on  her  person,  carefully  hidden  away  in 
her  bosom.  As  she  was  to  be  killed  ott'  before  she  could  make  an 
avowal  of  her  discovery,  the  author  has  recourse  to  a  device  which 
has  of  late  been  somewhat  too  common  among  our  novelists.  He 
makes  her  sit  down  one  evening  aud  write  out  a  full  account 
of  all  that  she  could  remember  of  her  past  life.  This  document 
she  alwsys  carries  about  her,  together  with  the  certificate. 
She  is  wounded  by  a  ride-shot  during  the  war  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  the  hero  rinds  her  on  her  deathbed.  He  discovers  the 
papers ;  but  at  that  moment  a  body  of  the  troops  enter  the 
room.  It  was  in  Belleville,  and  they  were  in  search  of  the  Com- 
munists. The  hero  had  been  righting  at  the  barricades,  and 
had  had  no  time  to  disguise  himself.  lie  looked  upon  his  death 
as  certain,  aud  with  only  too  much  reason.  "  '  Un  moment, 
messieurs,'  he  said  quietly,  as  he  closed  her  eyes  and  drew  a  sheet 
over  her  face.  Then  he  turned  towards  them.  '  Je  suis  pret.'" 
Here  the  curtain  drops.  How  he  escapes  we  are  never  told.  We 
meet  him  next  on  Calais  pier,  when  the  story  is  within  a  lew  lines 
of  its  close,  and  when  no  time  is  left  for  explanations.  Perhaps  the 
author  had  involved  him  in  such  embarrassments  that  he  himself 
was  fairly  puzzled  how  to  get  him  out.  Perhaps  he  felt  that,  as 
he  had  already  on  an  earlier  day  effected  his  deliverance  from 
the  troops,  and  had  once  already  got  him  in  disguise  safely  from 
among  the  insurgents,  the  reader  would  not  care  to  hear  the 
story  of  his  second  escape.  It  is  not,  however,  a  bad  stroke 
of  art  now  and  then,  as  one  scene  closes  to  represent  a  hero  in 
the  midst  of  overwhelming  dangers,  aud  as  another  opens 
to  show  him  in  safety  and  with  his  lady-love.  The  reader's  mind 
is  set  to  work  to  conceive  how  the  deliverance  could  have  been 
effected.  In  the  present  case  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by 
the  downpouring  rain  and  the  impending  night-crossing  over  the 
Straits  of  Hover.  We  had  taken  leave  of  our  hero  with  the 
sound  of  soldiers  grounding  their  muskets,  which  are  in  a  few 
moments  to  shoot  him  dead,  and  we  welcome  him  with  the  sparks 


I  flying  from  the  funnel  of  the  steamer.  It  is  true  that  he  is  alive, 
and  that  he  has  the  heroine  with  him;  but,  after  all,  we  feel  that 
the  good  and  evil  fortunes  are  not  so  very  unequal.  He  has  not  been 

.  shot,  and  he  is  going  to  be  married ;  but  he  has  the  Channel  to 
cross,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  rough  night.  It  is  perhaps  well  that 
the  author  here  drops  the  curtain  finally. 

There  certainly  is  in  this  story  not  a  little  (hat  both  interests 
and  pleases  the  reader.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not  a  little  that 
either  wearies  hitu  or  offends  his  taste.  We  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Quentin  might  do  a  great  deal  better  were  he  more  carefully 
to  study  his  art,  and  were  he  to  put  some  restraint  upon  himself. 
Like  many  another  writer  of  the  present  day,  he  is  at  times 
carried  out  of  his  depth  by  the  torrent  of  words  for  which  he  him- 
self opens  the  flood-gates.  The  prudent  reader  stands  by  in  amaze- 
ment, and  declines  to  trust  himself  to  the  force  of  the  impetu- 
ous current.  For  instance,  Mr.  Quentin  wishes  to  describe  a 
calm  day  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  This  is  how  he  sets  about 
it:— 

There  was  a  great  stillness.  Were  the  elements  taking  thought  ?  The 
winds  remembering  their  cruel  deeds,  how  they  had  roused  the-slumbering 
passions  of  the  waves,  and,  together,  been  relentless  ?  The  sun — was  it 
thinking  of  the  days  when  it  smote  on  the  bent  head  and  broken  heart, 
when  it  smiled  and  mocked  in  desolate  places  ?  The  great  free  omnipotent 
powers  of  sky  aud  air,  were  they  even  mourning  over  this  valiant,  faulty, 
suffering  town  ? 

All  this  has  a  very  fine  sound  ;  but  we  feel  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Quentin 
will  only  quietly  and  impartially  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  ques- 
tion that  he  asks  about  the  elements — the  winds,  the  sou,  and  the 
omnipotent  powers — he  will  admit  that  it  can  properly  receive 
only  one  answer,  and  that  is  "  Fudge  1  "  In  an  earlier  part 
of  his  story  he  had  to  describe  a  matter  of  common  enough  oc- 
currence in  England — a  gentleman  driving  home  on  a  damp,  cold 
evening.  Pie  drove,  we  are  told,  through  a  damp,  dark  atmo- 
sphere which  had  now  become  a  subtle  mixture  of  fog  and  mist. 
A  few  years  ago  we  should  have  all  been  quite  well  content  w  ith  a 
thick  fog  or  a  dunse  mist.  Now  we  must  have  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere and  the  atmosphere  must  be  not  only  a  mixture,  but  a 
subtle  mixture  of  fog  and  mist.  We  shall  next  hear  of  a  subtle 
mixture  of  brandy  and  water,  or  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  In 
another  passage  we   read  of  "  the  polar  distance  between  the 

j  vicious  aud  the  virtuous."  We  certainly  do  say  "  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder";  but  that  does  not  make  the  distance  between 
them — the   space  where  the   poles  are  not — polar.  Johnson, 

;  when  he  wished  to  include  the  whole  of  mankind,  proposed 
to  survey  them  from  China  to  Peru.  Would  Mr.  Quentin 
therefore  talk  of  the  Chinese  distance  and  the  Peruvian  distance  ? 
Now  and  then  we  could  almost  wish  that  Mr.  Quentin  and  his 
brother  novelists  could  be  compelled  to  define  the  fine  terms  that 
they  love  to  use.  Thus  in  the  present  story  we  find  the  hero 
saying,  "  There  is  too  much  action  without  thought,  and  such 
action  must  necessarily  be  materialistic,  adapting  itself  quickly  to 
the  things  that  lie  nearest  and  are  most  palpable."  We  have 
already  offered  our  author  one  subject  for  a  magazine  article.  We 
will  provide  him  with  a  choice.  Let  him  write  on  The  Necessities 
of  Materialistic  Action.  The  title  itself  is  so  good  a  catch  that,  if 
he  does  his  task  but  moderately  well,  he  need  have  no  fear  that 
his  contribution  will  be  rejected.  We  would,  in  conclusion,  urge 
him  to  keep  to  his  story  when  he  writes  a  novel,  and  to  leave 
politics,  the  lights  of  man,  and  big  words  quite  alone.  He  has 
good  stulf  in  him,  and  could  he  only  with  a  stern  hand  prune 
his  own  luxuriance  he  miuht  write  a  novel  that  would  be  worth 
reading. 


VIZETELLY'S  BERLIN  UNDER  THE  NEW  EMPIRE.* 

lY/ff  R.  VIZETELLY'S  exhaustive  work  on  Berlin  deserves  to 
iAJL  he  received  with  respectful  gratitude  ;  yet  we  own  that,  on 
opening  his  portly  volumes,  some  apprehension  was  mingled  with 
admiration  and  astonishment.  We  admired  the  evidences  of  the 
author's  versatile  industry.  We  were  somewhat  astonished  that 
he  should  have  found  so  much  to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  it 
seemed  no  light  undertaking  to  attempt  the  systematic  diges- 
tion of  such  an  encyclopaedia  of  entertaining  knowledge.  But 
Mr.  Vizetelly's  book,  although  big,  is  by  no  means  heavy  j 
while  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  contents  are  decidedly  bright  and 
lively.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  gone  far  beyond  the  professions  of 
his  title  and  the  limits  of  a  city  with  which  he  has  made  him- 
self marvellously  familiar.  His  .most  ambitious  chapters,  though 
perhaps  not  the  most  readable  ones,  are  devoted  to  such  sub- 
jects as  the  politics  and  parties  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom  and  the 
German  Empire — to  religion,  education,  and  army  organization. 

]  He  gives  us  graphic  sketches  of  the  views  and  antecedents  of 
conspicuous  public  meu,  which  extend  into  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive biographies  of  such  illustrious  personages  as  the  Emperor, 
Bismarck,  aud  Von  Moltke.  The  book,  in  short,  is  a  complete 
social  and  political  guide  to  Berlin;  and  it  enters  moreover  into 

,  detailed  accounts  of  the  public  buildings  and  monuments,  even 

j  cataloguing  the  most  famous  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  galleries. 

!  It  is  profusely  illustrated  besides,  with  drawings  by  Germans  which 
are  for  the  most  part  humorous  ;  and  we  must  say  that  these 
Teutonic  caricaturists  have  not  spared  their  countryfolk,  for  the 

•  Berlin  under  the  New  Empire.    By  Henry  Vizetclly,  Author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,"  &c.    2  vols."  London:  Tiu.-ley  Brothers. 
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German  type  of  face  and  figure  lends  itself  very  easily  to  ridicule. 
We  have  family  groups  in  the  open-air  res/ 'mirations  and  beer- 
gardens,  with  their  suggestive  eccentricities  brought  out  in  strofig 
relief.  We  have  professors  in  the  lecture-room  and  officers  in  the 
barrack-yard  ;  fresh-caught  recruits  clumsily  saluting  their  starched 
superiors;  hook-nosed  financiers  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion  wxsvb  - 
ling  over  the  prices  of  stocks  ;  squat  and  plump  young  Gretch.  us 
aping  the  prevailing  fashions  in  pork-pie  hats  and  overgrown 
chignons;  Socialist  orators  tearing  passion  into  rags  as  they  thunder 
out  their  sonorous  eloquence  on  the.  stump;  groups  of  peasants 
driving  their  produce  to  the  morning  markets;  arid  princes  and 
generals  counselling  with  their  stalls.  Not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  illustrations  are  those  by  Mr.  Vizetelly  himself,  drawn 
originally  for  the  Illustrated  London  News,  with  which  he  has 
been  long  in  intimate  relations.  These  varied  studies  from  the 
life  have  a  double  value.  They  are  not  only,  as  a  rule, both  I.au  t- 
able  and  suggestive,  but  they  serve  as  a  convenient  index  to  the 
subjects  of  the  accompanying  letterpress. 

Unquestionably  the  chapters  which  will  be  most  popular  and 
attractive  are  those  that  treat  of  Berlin  in  its  sociai  as]  e.c  i, 
and  introduce  us  to  its  citizens  in  their  business  hours  and 
recreations.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  conveyed  of  holh 
the  one  and  the  other  is  by  no  means  an  engaging  oaie.;  and 
the  experiences  of  the  author  during  a  long  resident  e  con- 
firm the  ideas  of  the  passing  traveller.  There  have  befell  ^.buost 
revolutionary  changes  of  late  years,  with  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  money ;  but  in  many  ways  these  changes  fifive  been  hardly 
for  the  better.  The  architecture  of  the  new  quarters  of  the 
city  is  imposing;  but  while  rents  have  risen,  prosperity  has 
been  at  a  standstill  or  retrograding,  and  the  mansions,  with 
their  magnificent  suites  of  apartments,  are  beyond  the  0  i 
of  the  classes  expected  to  occupy  them.  All  the  brilliant  life 
and  bustle  of  the  city  seems  still  to  concentrate  itself  in  Unter 
den  Linden;  while  the  spacious  side  thoroughfares  are  dull  and 
deserted.  Handsome  as  are  the  facades  of  ttie  hou.-es,  the  v<  .ad- 
ways  are  roughly  paved  with  those  kidney-shaped  stones  which 
afflict  one  in  the  high  streets  of  old-fashioned  market-tow  i  s  ; 
and  there  is  but  a  narrow  line  of  flags  laid  along  the  open 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  single  tile  of  foot-passengers.  Tl  u.ks 
to  the  sandy  plain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  Berlin  is  the  d^tiest 
capital  in  Europe,  though  that  is  a  misfortune  not  to  be  ret;.,  lii  1 
bv  the  municipality.  W  hile  the  city  ,  to  far  as  appearances  go, 
makes  a  parade  of  wealth,  the  people  are  par.-:.'  onions,  hot  to  say 
penurious.  Many  of  them  are  forced  to  live  nearly  up  to  their 
reduced  means,  or  even  beyond  them  ;  for  not.  a  lew  suffered 
from  the  wild  speculations  into  which  they  were  tempted  in 
the  times  of  inflation  that  preceded  the  grand  linancial  crash. 
Mr.  Vizetelly  maintains  that,  in  consequence  of  its  central  situa- 
tion, and  connected  as  it  is  by  rail  and  water  with  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic,  Berlin,  while  serving  as  an  entrtpot  for  Rus- 
sian produce,  must  have  a  great  commercial  future.  But  in 
the  speculative  fever  that  followed  the  influx  of  the  French 
milliards,  the  financing  adventurers  who  flocked  to  the  Bourse 
went  too  fast  and  too  far.  Benin  even  outstripped  Vienna 
in  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  joint-stock  Companies.  A 
statistical  note  appended  to  the  chapter  on  "The  Crash  ''  senes 
to  show  how  fast  these  bubbles  were  blown.  We  are  t  >ld 
that  42  banks,  with  164  Companies  in  assurance,  finance, 
manufactures,  &c,  representing  a  capital  of  about  12,000,000/., 
had  been  brought  out  before  the  end  of  1871  ;  while  in  the 
•ensuing  twelve  months  the  number  of  Companies  floated  had 
increased  to  no  less  than  850,  and  one-tenth  of  these  were 
interested  in  building  operations.  No  wonder  that  the  city 
spread  rapidly,  while  demolition  and  reconstruction  were  proceed- 
ing wholesale.  The  citizens,  who  saw  Jews  and  strangers 
of  many  nationalities  enriching  themselves,  after  feeling  their 
way  carefully  or  timidly  hanging  back,  lost  their  heads 
at  last,  and  plunged  recklessly  into  the  game.  Slowly  accu- 
mulated savings  were  rashly  risked,  and  credit  was  overdrawn 
on  the  faith  of  the  future.  The  contagion  spread  upwards  from 
the  trading  classes  to  the  nobility,  and  men  of  the  first  names  and 
position  were  induced  to  figure  on  Boards  of  direction.  Display  aDd 
a  vulgar  profusion  of  expenditure  became  the  fashion  with  adven- 
turers who  had  nothing  but  their  moneys  They  hired  the  best  apart- 
ments in  the  new  mansions,  and  furnished  them  regardless  alike  of 
cost  and  of  taste.  They  dazzled  the  envious  crowd  with  their  equip- 
ages; they  made  the  fortunes  of  newfangled  restaurants  that  charged 
them  unconscionable  prices  ;  they  gave  entertainments  and  per- 
petrated vulgar  and  licentious  follies  that  might  have  remirided 
one  of  the  farmers-general  of  the  old  French  regime.  These 
gentlemen  have  latterly  fallen  upon  eviltiu.es;  overloaded  with 
anxieties  and  Russian  securities,  they  have  had  to  restrict  their 
engagements  and  retrench  their  expenditure.  So  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  that  is  no  cause  of  regret;  but  the  change  in  their 
fortunes  has  been  significant  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  city, 
and  has  been  reflected  in  the  reduced  expenditure  of  all  classes  and 
the  general  slackness  in  pleasure  as  in  business. 

Naturally,  however,  the  Berliner  is  easily  amused,  and  no  people 
are  more  homely  in  their  tastes  than  the  North  Germans.  The 
townsman  is  perfectly  happy  with  his  pipe  and  pot  of  beer  ;  or, 
rather,  we  should  say,  with  unlimited  pipes  and  pots  of  beer,  [lis 
capacity  for  consumption  is  portentous,  and  fortunately  beer 
and  tobacco  are  cheap  ;  though  Mr.  Vizetelly  tells  us  there  have 
been  serious  complaints  as  to  the  steady  rise  in  price  of  the  former 
article.  A  combination  of  amateurs  of  a  particular  tap  had  already 
brought  the  powerful  browing  interest  to  reason ;  and  probably 


|  in  the  last  resort  the  State  might  think  it  wise  to  interfere ; 
for,  if  anything  would  drive  Berlin  into  an  emnite,  it  would 
be  the  stinting  its  indulgence  in  the  national  beverage.  Mr. 
Vizetelly  gives  a  most  entertaining  account  of  a  IVdsMerstube 
which  is  the  regular  resort  of  old-fashioned  Berliuers.  An 
acquaintance  expressed  horror  and  surprise  at  his  having  never 
even  tasted  the  "  Weiss,"  aud  hurried  him  straightway  to  one  of 
the  most  renowned  establishments.  A  long  passage  gave  access 
to  a  room  where  three  attendants  at  a  small  counter  were  busily 
uncorking  stone  bottles,  while  a  fourth  was  serving  out  kippered 
lampreys.  The  apartment  was  crowded  with  drinkers  ;  the 
majority  long  past  middle  age,  and  almost  all  of  them  looking  as 
if  the  liquor  agreed  with  them.  He  gives  an  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  tumblers  by  telling  us  that  the  contents  of  a  quart  bottle 
scarcely  filled  more  than  a  third,  though  the  froth  was  foaming 
over  the  sides.  There  is  a  great  art  in  emptying  the  gl  iss,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  a  shibboleth  among  the  initiated.  The  monster 
goblet  is  dexterously  balanced  on  the  little  finger;  and  four  quarts 
of  beer,  preceded  by  a  petit  verre  of  Kiimmel,are  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance at  a  sitting.  The  profits  of  a  long-established  business  must  be 
enormous  ;  for  the  Stube  is  filled  by  a  succession  of  customers  from 
i ■  o-ly  morning  to  far  into  the  night.  The  same  severe  simplicity 
of  tastes,  with  a  lingering  affection  for  old  habits  and  associations,  is 
common  to  the  better  classes  of  the  genuine  Berlin  world.  By 
way  of  contrast  to  his  representative  Biirdu.be,  Mr.  Vizetelly 
conducts  us  to  Mabel's  subterraneous  restaurant  in  Unter  den 
Lindt-n.  "  Habel's,"  though  just  as  unpretentious  in  its  superior 
degree,  is  the  habitual  resort  of  the  veterans  of  the  high  aristocracy. 
"  When  you  step  inside  and  contrast  its  quiet  old-fashioned  quaint- 
ne  3  with  the  noisy  hum  and  essentially  modern  aspect  of  the 
Linden,  you  might  imagine  yourself  transported  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  at  least.  The  Stuffe  is  a  little  square 
room  with  a  low  roof  and  a  sanded  floor."  The  furniture 
consists  of  rickety  tables  aud  stiff- backed  chairs.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  a  chronological  portrait-gallery  of  the  Kings 
of-  Prussia  down  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  All  the  habitues 
appear  to  be  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  should  a 
stranger  drop  in,  or  some  gay  young  gentleman,  he  has  an  uneasy 
consciousness  of  being  quite  out  of  his  element.  Von  Moltke,  we  are 
told,  is  often  to  be  seen  there ;  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Royal  Family  is  in  the  habit  of  lunching  there  three  days  in  the 
week.  But,  it  the  appointments  are  shabby  and  almost,  sordid,  the 
articles  sold,  as  in  the  IVcissbiersiube,  are  excellent  of  their  kind;  and 
llabei,  though  sticking  to  his  old-fashioned  ways,  has  alien  into 
modern  habits  of  charging.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  of  course 
plenty  of  newer  places  of  amusement  and  refreshment  for  those 
who  prefer  life  and  gaiety.  There  are  vast  restaurants  and  beer 
establishments  in  the  ThiergarLen  (the  great  park  of  iierlin)  aud 
the  other  promenades,  which  are  frequented  evening  alter  evening 
by  animated  crowds  ot  people,  drinking,  supping,  smoking,  listening 
to  music,  or  looking  on  at  miscellaneous  performances.  But, 
except  in  the  height  of  the  summer,  the  native  of  Berlin  seems  to 
have  a  decided  preference  for  underground  conviviality.  He  is 
indilfercnt  to  ventilation,  and  delights  in  the  darkness.  Most 
characteristic,  perhaps,  of  the  modern  places  of  enteuaiument  is 
the  great  range  of  vaulted  drinking-cellars  under  the  Rathhaus. 
King  William  himself  paid  them  a  ceremonial  visit  soon  alter  their 
opening,  when  he  drank  to  the  health  of  his  loyal  subjects  from  a 
silver  flagon  of  ale.  These  cellars  "  are  filled  from  morning  to 
midnight  with  a  crowd  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons  of  various 
ranks,  the  majority  of  them  eating,  smoking,  and  shouting,  and  all 
of  them  steadily  drinking.''  You  descend  into  them  by  a  flight  of 
steps  which  lands  you  in  a  long  passage,  from  which  there  opens 
on  either  side  a  succe.-sion  of  chambers,  each  seated  for  parties  of 
drinkers  and  with  wine  bottles  in  bins  stacked  all  around.  The 
passage  lead3  to  a  great  circular  hall,  always  overflowing  ;  while 
beyond  that  are  long-drawn  aisles,  divided  by  low  arches  on 
massive  columns,  and  specially  devoted  to  beer-drinkers.  The 
meats  and  drinks  are  as  good  in  their  way  as  the  frescoes  by  clever 
artists  on  the  walls  and  ceilings.  This  Rathskeller,  which  is  only 
the  chief  among  several  similar  establishments,  draws  so  well  that 
at  particular  hours  there  are  always  eager  expectants  waiting  to 
slip  into  vacant  places. 

We  have  dwelt  at  exceptional  length  on  Mr.  Vizetelly's  account 
of  the  Berliuers  in  their  beer-cellars,  both  because  beer-drinking 
is  the  grand  relaxation  of  everybody,  and  because  we  could  best 
do  justice  to  a  voluminous  work  by  selecting  one  section  of  it  by 
way  of  sample.  But  the  reader  can  hardly  go  wrong,  whatever 
may  be  the  subject  of  his  particular  fancy.  We  do  not  profess 
to  have  tested  Mr.  Vizetelly  in  the  "  instructive  "  parts  of  his  book, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  has  provided  his  readers  with 
a  rich  abundance  and  variety  of  amusement. 


ROSCOE  AND  SCHORLEMIftER  OX  CHEMISTRY.* 

SOME  months  back  (March  8,  1879)  we  noticed  two  instal- 
ments of  a  treatise  on  chemistry,  the  second  of  which  had 
at  that  time  recently  appeared.  As  a  fruit,  we  mav  presume,  of 
the  autumn  vacation  of  the  two  Professors  of  Owens  College, 
whose  names  the  work  bears,  we  have  now  before  us  the  second 

*  A  Treatise  on  Ghemtttrjf.  By  II.  E.  Roseoe,  F.K.S.,  and  C.  Schor- 
leinmer,  F.R.S.,  Professors  of  Chemistry  in  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
Vol.  II,  Tart  11. 
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part  of  volume  ii.,  which  completes  the  subject  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  In  the  preface  of  the  new  volume  ihe  authors  state 
that  thev  have  been  unable  to  make  the  description  of  the  metals 
and  their  compounds  quite  as  complete  as  that  of  the  non- 
metals,  owing:  to  the  great  amount  of  space  that  would  be  required 
for  a  full  description  of  all  the  silts  of  the  various  metals.  "  Hence, 
while  giving  the  characteristic  properties  of  each  metal,"  thev  have 
been  obiiged  in  the  case  of  the  compounds  "  to  restrict  their  notice 
to  those  which  possess  the  greatest  intere.-t,  either  of  a  theoretical 
or  practical  kind.''  As  in  the  previous  volumes,  the  result  is  a 
masterly  production,  completing-  most  satisfactorily  a  series  which 
we  think  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  best  English  handbook  to 
the  study  of  inorganic  chemistry.  At  a  time  when  scienee  and 
art  examinations  are  almost  universal  throughout  the  country, 
when  the  majority  of  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools  possess 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  half-a-dozen  sciences,  and  when  authors 
and  publishers  vie  with  one  another  in  the  endeavour  to  teach  a 
science  in  the  smallest  possible  number  of  pages,  the  specialist 
handles  with  delight  a  volume  in  which  there  has  been  no  stint  of 
pains  or  pages  to  make  th>-  work  exhaustive  as  far  as  all  practical 
purposes  are  concerned. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  may  be  regarded  as 
tvpical,  not  only  of  the  intention  of  the  authors,  but  also  of  its 
execution: — "  Due  attention  has  be.^n  paid  to  the  more  important 
technical  processes  connected  with  metallurgy,  and  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  assist  the  descriptions  of  such  processes  by  drawings 
ot  the  most  modern  forms  of  apparatus  and  plant."  This  new 
volume  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  metals  at  the  commencement  of 
the  iron  group  with  the  metal  manganese  ;  the  description  of  this 
ruetal  includes  a  succinct  account  of  the  process  devised  by  Weldon 
in  1867,  which  is  now  universally  adopted,  for  regenerating 
manganese  dioxide  from  the  residues  left  in  the  chlorine  manu- 
facture ;  this  process  is  more  perfect  and  less  troublesome  and 
costly  than  any  of  those  devised  to  utilize  the  manganese  chloride 
obtained  as  residue  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  which  up  to 
twenty  years  before  was  allowed  to  run  wholly  to  waste ;  the 
account  is  illustrated  by  drawings  of  the  plant  in  elevation  and 
in  plan. 

About  a  hundred  paces  (pp.  27-123),  are  devoted  to  iron  and 
its  compounds ;  the  chapter  begins  with  an  excellent  historical 
sketch  of  the  metal  and  its  working  in  past  times;  a  slight  typo- 
graphical error  occurs  on  p.  28,  where  o-idijfkfs.  the  Homeric  word 
for  iron,  is  printed  as  aiSryyas.  It  would  seem  from  the  vest 
deposits  of  slasr  of  great  age  found  in  various  districts  in  India 
that  the  iron  industry  was  carried  on  there  at  an  extremely  early 
date;  the  dexterity  exhibited  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  manufacture 
of  wroiiL'ht-iron  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  of  the  existence 
in  the  Mosque  of  Kutub,  near  Delhi,  of  a  wrought-iron  pillar  no 
less  than  sixty  feet  in  length,  the  cap  of  which  bears  a  Sanskrit 
inscription  of  the  fourth  century.  "  It  is  not  an  easy  Operation," 
say  the  authors,  "at  the  present  day  to  forge  such  a 
mass  with  our  largest  rolls  and  steam-hammers;  how  this 
could  be  ell'ected  by  the  rude  hand-labour  of  the  Hindoos  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand."  The  manufacture  of  iron  brings  us  to 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  operations  of  the  blast-furnace. 
Tbis  portion  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  just  now,  wheu 
the  iron  trade  seems  to  be  reviving,  and  when  many  furnaces 
which  have  for  years  past  been  standing  idle  are  beiu;>  again 
"blown  in."  Some  interesting  statistics  occur  in  p.  51  of  the 
size  and  yield  of  the  blast-furnaces  of  the  last  century  as  com- 
pared with  our  own.  It  appears  that  where  in  1750  "an  English 
blast-furnace  would  produce  about  300  tons  of  pig-iron  per 
annum,  a  large-size  modern  furnace  yields  24.000  tons  in  the  same 
period  " ;  and  whereas  the  average  capacity  of  a  blast-furnace  up 
to  1854  was  about  7,000  cubic  feet,  it  had  in  1871  reached 
30,000  cubic  feet ;  whilst  the  largest,  that  built  by  Mr. 
Cochrane,  has  a  capacity  of  42.500  cubic  feet.  A  proposal 
recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  to  utilize  the  slag, 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  refuse  from  the  blast-furnace,  and  with 
the  vast  mounds  of  which  any  one  who  kuows  the  Black 
Country  will  be  familiar;  the  proposal  is  to  convert  it  into  rails 
for  rail  mads,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  with  what  success  it  is 
likely  to  oe  attended.  Another  interesting  part  of  the  chapter 
on  iron  is,  of  course,  that  devoted  to  the  Bessemer  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  which  in  the  last  twenty-three  years  has 
caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  iron  industry.  The  arrange- 
ment o'  the  most  perfect  form  of  plant  for  this  process,  that 
designed  by  Holley,  and  used  largely  in  the  United  States,  is 
given  in  two  drawings  on  pp.  73  and  74.  Side  by  side  with  this 
process  we  have  a  description  of  the  rival  Siemens-Martin  method 
for  the  production  of  sTeel.  Other  proofs  of  the  thorough  cha- 
racter of  the  technical  and  metallurgical  part  of  the  work  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  chapters  on  "  Tin  "  and  that  on  "  Gold-refining." 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  praise  the  historical  sketches 
of  the  discoveries  and  applications  of  the  various  elements. 
These  are,  we  think,  a  distinct  feature  in  the  work,  as  compared 
with  others  of  a  similar  character,  and  are  full  of  most  interesting 
matter  even  to  a  reader  who  is  not  a  professed  chemist.  An 
insunce  will  be  found  in  the  authors'  account  of  the  use  of  the 
comparatively  unknown  metal  iridium  in  the  preparation  of  the 
standard  measures  ordered  by  the  Parisian  Commission  for  the 
International  Metrical  System.  Extremely  bard,  unalterable  in  the 
air,  and  less  easily  fusible  than  platinum,  iridium  was  used  along 
with  that  meul  by  Messrs.  Jobdson,  Matthey,  and  Co.,  for  their 
standard  bur,  which,  after  two  years'  trial  and  subjection  to  every 


'  possible  test,  was  pronounced  the  best  alloy  of  those  submitted  for 
the  purpose,  and  was  in  1872  accepted  by  the  Commission.  The 
vicissitudes  through  which  for  rive  years  this  alloy  went  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  seem  likely  now  to  be  terminating 
satisfactorily  for  the  firm  by  which  it  was  originally  supplied 
and  whose  skill  in  handling  it  has  been  throughout  apparent. 
Again,  in  the  account  of  palladium  we  find  almost  a  romance 
in  the  mystery  which  for  a  year  enveloped  the  discoverer  and 
discovery  of  this  new  metal.  In  April  1803  a  printed  notice  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chenevix  to  the  effect  that  a  new  metal 
called  palladium  was  for  sale.  He  bought  the  whole  stock,  examined 
it,  and  declared  it  a  platinum  amalgam  of  peculiar  properties.  Soon 
afterwards  a  reward  was  offered  to  an}'  one  who  should  prepare 
even  a  grain  of  this  substance  either  according  to  Chenevix's  plan  or 
by  any  other  method.  No  one  earned  the  reward  ;  and  in  1S04 
Wollaston  declared  himself  the  discoverer,  and  described  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  new  metal  had  been  prepared. 

The  last  sixty  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  three  valuable 
chapters,  one  on  Spectrum  Analysis,  one  on  the  Classification  of  the 
Elements,  and  a  third  on  the  Condensation  of  the  so-called  Perma- 
nent Gases.  On  the  first  of  these  subjects  Professor  Roscoe  is 
eminently  fitted  to  speak ;  and  a  dissertation  on  this  valuable  in- 
strument for  chemical  investigation,  which  since  i860  has  been  the 
means  of  eU'ecting  some  of  the  most  striking  discoveries  of  modern 
times,  and  which  has  added  eight  new  elementary  bodies  to  the 
previous  list,  is  a  very  useful  appendix  to  the  volume.  The  con- 
troversy raised  by  Professor  Lockyer's  "  Discussion  of  the  Working 
Hypothesis  that  the  so-called  Elements  are  Compound  Bodies,'' 
winch  was  founded  on  spectroscopic  observations,  is  here  briefly 
referred  to ;  "  as  yet  the  evidence  adduced  is  not  of  a  sufficiently 
conclusive  character  to  warrant  its  introduction  in  these  pages.'' 
Some  interesting  quotations  from  Bunsen's  memoirs  on  the  subject 
of  spectroscopy  are  given  ;  in  his  hands  the  wide  distribution  of 
lithium,  previously  thought  a  rare  substance,  was  made  abundantly 
manifest  by  the  spectroscope.  "  Mineral  waters,  in  a  litre  of  which 
lithium  could  hardly  be  detected  according  to  the  ordinary  methods 
of  analysis,  gave  the  line  Lia,  the  characteristic  line  of  lithium, 
eveu  if  only  a  drop  of  the  water  on  a  platinum  wire  was 
brought  into  the  flame."  Mr.  Lockyer's  method  of  mapping  spectra 
by  photography,  the  composition  of  tbe  sun's  atmosphere,  and 

;  the  measurement  of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  deter- 
mined by  this  valuable  agent  for  chemical  investigation,  are  all 
briefly  treated  of.  The  next  chapter  on  the  classification  of  the 
elements  is  an  account  of  the  Law  of  Periodicity  of  the  Elements, 

,  first  pointed  out  by  Newlands,  but  developed  by  and  associated  with 
the  name  of  Mendelejeff.  Chemists  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  numerical  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  of  such  a  group 
as  Barium,  Strontium,  and  Calcium.  Mendelejeff  showed  that  such 
relations  existed  between  the  atomic  weights  of  all  allied  elements, 
and  made  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  elements  according  to 
their  atomic  weights,  which,  though  still  in  some  cases  arbitrary, 
owing  to  the  inexactness  of  the  atomic  weight  determinations, 
brings  out  most  strikingly  a  large  number  of  analogies  among  the 
elements.  By  means  of  this  law  Meudelejell'  predicted  the  ex- 
istence of  a  metal  between  zinc  on  the  one  hand  and  aluminium 
and  iridium  on  the  other,  having  the  atomic  weight  68,  specilic 
gravity  6  o;  and  atomic  volume  11*5.  The  new  metal,  Gallium, 
discovered  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudrau,  verities  the  prediction  most 
remarkably,  as  it  has  the  atomic  weight  6c)-S,  specific  gravity  5-9, 
and  atomic  volume  1 1 -S. 

The  last  chapter  on  the  Condensation  of  the  so-called  Permanent 
Gases  is  an  account  of  the  memorable  experiments  performed 
almost  simultaneously,  but  quite  independently,  at  the  end  of  1877, 
by  MM.  Caiiletet  and  Pictet.  By  these  experiments  oxygen  was 
at  length  made  to  assume  the  liquid  form,  and  the  law  established 
that  all  bodies  without  exception  possess  the  power  of  cohesive 
attraction. 

In  conclusion,  wre  heartily  thank  the  authors  for  their  valuable 
contribution  to  chemical  and  scientific  literature,  and  trust  that 
they  may  be  induced  to  carry  the'  work  still  further,  by  a  volume 
I  or  volumes  on  Organic  Chemistry. 


A  DOUI5TIKG  IIEAIIT.* 

A NOTICE  at  the  beginning  of  these  volumes— we  gather  from 
the  hand  of  a  sister — tells  the  reader  that  "  the  hook  wa* 
the  work  of  the  last  year  of  its  author's  life,"'  and  "  that  it  is 
given  to  the  public  exactly  as  it  passed  from  her  hands,  except  for 
a  few  verbal  corrections;  one  scene  only  remaining  incomplete, 
and  this  link  was  supplied  at  the  author's  request  by  her  friend 
Mrs.  Macquoid.''  There  are  novels  written  by  ladies  of  the  present 
day  which  it  would  pain  the  thoughtful  reader  to  regard  as  the 
writer's  last  utterance ;  but  Miss  Keary  uniformly  exercised  her 
undoubted  talent  for  fiction  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  that 
makes  composition  in  the  field  of  labour  to  which  her  genius 
called  her  as  fitting  for  the  last  year  of  life  as  for  those  that  pre- 
ceded it.  Such  of  her  readers  as  have  appreciated  her  insight 
into  character,  the  life  of  her  scenes,  the  spirit  of  her  pictures  of 
honest  work  and  high  endeavour,  as  shown  in  her  Castle  Daly, 
Oldhury,  The  York  and  Lancashire  Rose,  and  some  shorter  tales 
of  equal  merit,  will  recognize  the  present  work  as  an  appropriate 

*  A  DuuLl  'tng  Heart,   By  Annie  Keary.   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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close  of  the  series.  Nothing  in  it  suggests  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written,  unless  the  move  of  some  of  the 
characters  and  of  the  action  of  the  story  to  the  South  of  France 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  author's  own  residence  there  as  the  resort  of 
failing  health.  This  gives  room  for  some  tender  and  picturesque 
description  of  the  scenery  and  village  life  of  the  Riviera,  but 
otherwise  disturbs  the  unity  of  the  plot  and  its  hold  on  the  reader. 
But  the  interest  of  the  story  lies  rather  in  character,  in  the  author's 
keeu  faculty  of  general  observation  and  particular  insight,  in  her 
power  of  scanning  expression,  of  detecting  motives,  of  interpreting 
action;  in  a  humour  showing  itself  in  gentle,  quiet  turns  of 
speech  or  revelations  of  hidden  intention,  which  asks  no  more 
than  a  passing  smile  from  the  reader,  but  which,  transient  as  it  is, 
springs  genuine  and  unforced. 

The  authors  sympathies  evidently  lie  among  the  workers.  She 
enters  into  all  the  impulses  which  lead  to  real  self-denying  effort, 
and  is  indulgent  to  modern  hoblies  of  a  benevolent  turn,  while 
seeing  what  is  fanciful,  grotesque,  or  impracticable  in  them.  All 
new  ideas  that  lead  to  self-sacrifice,  however  opposed  to  and 
alien  from  time-honoured  practice,  have  a  smile  or  an  encouraging 
word  from  her.  Her  sympathies  never  hinder  her  from  detecting 
and  giving  full  play  to  the  weak  points  in  Utopian  schemes,  with 
their  disregard  of  old  experience  ;  but  she  does  justice  to  honesty 
of  purpose.  The  strong-minded  woman  throwing  aside  class  pre- 
judices, setting  up  an  independent  life,  defying  prescription,  even 
making  a  speech  to  a  noisy  audience,  appears  here  in  favourable 
colours.  She  does  not  make  much  of  it  ;  circumstances  are 
against  her,  as  they  so  often  are  in  real  life  ;  but  the  portrait  is  a 
kindly  one.  There  is  a  clever  girl — drawn,  as  we  fancy,  from  life — 
touched  in  a  like  spirit;  a  girl  with  an  awkward  passion  for 
learning,  putting  blundering,  embarrassing,  ill-timed  questions 
on  points  nobody  cares  for ;  poring  over  Euclid  and  the  Ency- 
clopaedia as  an  absorbing  repertory  of  facts,  all  equally  satisfying 
to  an  omnivorous  appetite ;  but  tenderly  dealt  with  by  her 
delineator,  who  feels  for  her  tears  when  all  the  precious  old  school- 
books  are  carried  off"  from  her  loving  hands  to  fill  the  satchel  of 
the  schoolboy  brother,  wholly  dead  to  their  charms.  The  author 
good-naturedly  spares  her  the  conventional  Miss  Blimber  spectacles 
and  the  plainness  which  are  equally  the  attributes  of  the  female 
pedant,  and  gives  a  hint  of  likeness  in  prospect  to  the  pretty 
sister,  the  good  heroine  of  the  piece,  whose  intellect  is  not  of  the 
showy  order,  and  who  has  no  time  for  "  culture,"  but  is  not  the  less 
attractive  to  the  writer  on  that  account. 

Whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  story  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  which  experience  testifies  to,  that  family  life  is 
guided  and  its  line  of  action  dictated,  not  by  the  clearest,  keenest 
intellect,  but  by  the  strongest  will.  In  home  life  mere  superiority 
of  intellect  has  no  chance  at  all  against  fixed  determination  to 
have  your  own  way  and  strength  in  asserting  it.  Nothing  can 
stand  against  the  bent  of  a  strong  will  persistently  directed  to 
an  object,  especially  if  that  object  is  in  accordance  with  the  lower 
tendencies  of  the  common  family  nature — nothing,  we  mean,  except 
high  principle,  which  also  implies  strong  will  for  its  effective  exercise. 
Lady  Rivers,  the  evil  genius  of  the  story,  though  she  would  not 
recognize  herself  under  so  hard  a  designation,  is  not  clever. 
She  acquiesces  in  her  husband's  frankly  expressed  judgment  that 
she  is  not  as  clever  as  vulgar  Mrs.  Kirkman  ;  but  the  reader  quite 
understands  how,  by  her  worldly  aims  and  her  single  eye  to  rising 
in  the  world,  she  lowers  the  views  of  her  superior  daughter  and 
nullifies  all  the  good-natured  impulses  of  her  keen,  sensible,  far- 
seeing  husband — how  she  reduces  all  joint  family  action  to  her  own 
level.  As  the  writer's  sympathies  go  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
are  expended  on  the  serious  work  of  life  rather  than  on  the  laborious 
play  of  social  successes,  it  has  amused  her  to  expose  Lady  Rivers  to 
rather  severe  tests.  She,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  West,  had  married  re- 
spectively Francis  Rivers,  then  a  struggling  barrister,  and  Mr.  West, 
then  a  prosperous  wealthy  merchant.  Now  circumstances  have 
changed.  Sir  Francis  is  Lord  Justice  Rivers,  and  Mr.  West  is  a 
ruined  speculator  still  living  in  the  big  house  (his  own)  which  had 
seen  his  prosperity,  but  with  its  best  rooms  let  to  lodgers  whose  pre- 
sence he  ignores,  but  who  alone  enable  wife  and  children  to  keep  any 
home  at  all  over  their  heads.  All  the  family  believe  in  him,  how- 
ever, and  conspire  to  screen  him  from  the  humiliation  of  his  changed 
position.  A  sort  of  ghost  of  the  old  state  and  decorum  maintains 
a  settled  gloom  in  his  immediate  presence ;  but  beyond  this  false 
and  malign  influence  the  house  is  full  of  life,  thought,  and  noise.  The 
young  people  are  an  energetic  race,  sinking,  all  but  the  eldest  girl, 
into  the  roughness  of  manners  which  such  a  life  involves,  but 
true,  honest,  and  loving  at  heart.  It  is  a  school  in  which 
the  author  sees  much  sound  teaching,  while  open  to  its  dangers. 
It  is  in  it  that  Emmie,  the  self-forgetting,  home-loving,  dutiful 
heroine,  has  been  formed,  who  figures  in  contrast  to  Alma  Rivers, 
brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  with  noble  instincts,  which  it  is  the 
too-successful  aim  of  her  mother  to  counteract  by  ministering 
only  to  the  lower  tastes  and  ambitions  which  have  an  equal  share 
in  her  character. 

As  the  work  and  struggle  of  life  are  most  congenial  to  the 
author's  genius,  we  have  in  all  her  books  pictures  and  scenes 
showing  a  realization  of  difficulty  and  worry  at  the  domestic 
hearth  which  would  be  painful  but  for  the  tenderness  of  fellow- 
feeling  with  which  they  are  treated.  This  gives  a  poetical 
tinge  to  the  pinches  and  expedients  of  a  narrow,  uncertain  income, 
which  are  not  generally  safe  or  pleasant  subjects  for  fiction.  We 
tolerate,  for  example,  the  consultation  between  the  devoted  wife 
and  affectionate  daughter  over  the  feasibility  of  turning  the  , 


father's  discarded  greatcoat  into  two  jackets  for  the  small  boys,  as 
we  sympathize  in  the  similar  destination  of  Olivia's  and  Sophia's 
trains  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  But  it  is  putting  Lady  Rivers 
to  a  crucial  trial  to  expect  her  to  invite  Emmie  from  such 
cares  to  be  bridesmaid  on  the  occasion  of  her  daughter's  marriage 
with  Sir  John  Forrest,  whose  set  look  down  even  upon  a  Lord 
Justice  if  he  has  not  the  prestige. of  fashion  to  back  him.  Emmie 
is  a  pretty  character.  Her  spirit  under  neglect,  a  sense  of  her 
j  real  claims  under  a  willing  ignoring  of  them,  gives  a  piquancy 
which  mere  merit  sometimes  lacks.  But  Emmie  has  admirers, 
and  this  no  doubt  laigely  assists  the  maiden  of  nineteen  to  bear 
the  rubs  and  snubs  of  life.  Not  that  she  is  the  first  object  with 
the  man  for  whom  her  feelings  are  interested  ;  but  she  finds 
in  him  a  sympathizer  and  fellow-sufferer  under  Lady  Rivevs's 
slights,  which  largely  modifies  their  bitterness,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  a  talk  early  in  the  story : — 

"  Mamma,"  said  Emmie,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with  a  richer  flush  than 
usual  on  her  cheek,  and  a  resolute  tone  of  reasonableness  in  her  voice, 
"  Katharine  Moore  says  it  is  quite  time  that  girls  k-ftoil'looking  upon  mar- 
riage as  the  one  object  of  their  existence.  She  says  it  is  an  accident  of  life 
that  occurs  now  to  fewer  and  fewer  women  every  year,  and  that  girls  should 
plan  their  lives  without  any  reference  to  it  whatever." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  very  few  of  thein  will  do  so,  my  dear,  in  spite  of 
Katharine  Moore." 

"  But  at  all  events  I  can,  Mamma,"  said  Emmie,  sitting  a  little  more 
upright  and  pushing  her  soft  brown  hair  from  her  forehead  with  a  decided 
little  gesture  that  had  perhaps  been  caught  from  Katharine  Moore.  "  I 
can  make  up  my  mind  to  look  at  things  as  they  really  are  and  face  them 
resolutely  without  deluding  myself  with  vain  expectations.  Now  let  us 
consider,  dear.  ...  If  hy  a  rare  chance  I  do  get  an  invitation  to  an 
evening  party,  and  accept  it,  1  am  always  sorry  afterwards,  for  I  don't  feel 
at  home  among  the  other  girls  when  I  am  there.  It  can't  be  helped, 
Mother  dear.  I  have  not  sat  or  stood  in  corners  at  Aunt  Kivers's  evening 
parties  without  finding  out  exactly  how  everybody  looks  at  one,  when  one 
has  on  the  shabbiest  dress  in  the  room.  Last  Christmas  a  gentleman  did 
find  me  out  in  my  corner,  and  sat  talking  to  me  a  long  time,  and  1  thought 
perhaps  he  found  me  rather  nice  till  Alma  came  and  explained  to  me  that 
Mr.  Anstice  was  something  of  an  oddity  himself,  and  always  made  a  point 
of  talking  to  the  person  in  the  company  most  likely  to  be  overlooked  by 
everybody  else.  It  was  ever  so  nice  of  him  ;  but  it  was  not  the  kind  of 
compliment  that  encourages  me  to  go  out  again,  was  it,  Mamma  ?  " 

If  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  Emmie,  it  is  with  a  certain  hard- 
heartedness  shown  iu  the  disposal  of  a  Cairngorm  brooch.  Could 
the  author  have  revised  her  work,  we  thiuk  she  would  have  felt 
for  the  poor  lover  of  whose  disinterested  devotion  this  brooch 
was  indirectly  the  memorial.  Alma  Rivers,  whose  gifts  and 
graces  ought  to  have  qualified  her  for  the  leading  part  both  in 
the  trials  and  final  successes  of  the  story,  represents,  we  are  to 
suppose,  the  "  doubting  heart "  which  gives  the  title.  Her 
heart  is  with  the  lover  who  is  in  himself  all  she  can  desire, 
but  whose  benevolent  eccentricities,  interfering  with  his  worldly 
advancement,  offend  and  alienate,  not  her  affections,  but  her  aspi- 
rations. Wynyard  Anstice  would  have  been  a  wealthy  man, 
added  to  the  chance  of  being  a  lord,  if  he  had  considered  his  own 
iuterests.  Alma  is  piqued  that,  loving  her  as  he  professes  to  do, 
he  can  be  recklessly  wilful  on  such  points  ;  so  she  throws  him  over, 
and  gives  hopes  to  young  Kirkman,  the  son  of  the  millionaire. 
There  is  another  Anstice — the  lord,  in  fact — who  furnishes  the 
sensational  features  of  the  plot.  He,  probably,  is  not  a  study  from 
nature.  Young  lords  play  a  part  in  novels  which  seldom  answers 
to  real  life  experience ;  but  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  use  made 
of  him — the  double  use,  as  influencing  the  destinies  of  two  out  of 
the  three  heroines,  so  to  call  them.  One  point,  however,  in  which 
he  is  concerned  does  admit  of  question — that  is,  Alma's  act  in  with- 
holding letters  from  their  owner,  deliberately  hiding  them  for  a 
purpose.  Such  an  act  could  only  have  been  committed  by  a 
person  practised  in  fraud  and  baseness,  and  ought  not  to  be 
thought  possible  in  one  of  average  morality,  or  even  good  breed- 
ing, which  renders  certain  crimes  out  of  the  question,  as  not 
presenting  themselves  to  the  imagination.  In  this  case  the  per- 
petrator's state  of  mind  is  not  equal  to  the  villany  of  the  action. 
She  suffers  from  the  act;  but  her  motives  are  misjudged. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  strong-minded  woman  who  engages  the 
author's  sympathies.  She  and  her  sister  inhabit  the  attics  in  Mrs. 
West's  house,  and  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the 
household.  It  must  be  granted  that  Katharine  Moore,  excellently 
fitted  in  her  own  person  for  the  part  she  undertakes,  is  heavily 
weighted  by  a  younger  sister,  charming  and  enthusiastic,  but  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  throw  aside  the  distinctly  feminine  element 
and  to  assert  independence  of,  and  equality  with,  the  stronger  sex. 
The  sisters  support  themselves,  content  with  the  humblest  fare, 
and  giving  lessons  at  half-a-crown  an  hour  to  mechanics  anxious  to 
improve  their  minds.  Chiistabcl  has  for  her  pupil  an  old  Scotch- 
man, a  watchmaker,  whom  she  inducts  into  the  Thoughts  of 
Pascal,  who  offers  his  honorarium  with  such  a  look  of  deferential 
apology  as,  she  declares  to  her  sister,  "  I  am  afraid  will  some 
day  oblige  me  to  kiss  him.  I  should  have  done  it  before  now  if 
he  did  not  take  snuff  and  eat  onion  porridge  for  supper  always  just 
before  I  come  in." 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  say  a  lasting  farewell  to  an  author 
so  qualified  for  the  work  to  which  she  devoted  her  powers, 
so  true  to  herself  and  to  her  ideal  of  the  uses  of  fiction,  whether  as 
a  source  of  amusement  or  as  a  means  of  setting  what  is  really  high 
iu  character  and  conduct  in  an  attractive  light. 
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AMERICAN  LIT E B AT UR E. 

MR.  MANX'S  work  on  Ancient  and  Medieval  Republics  (i)  1 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  very  interesting  and  useful  his- 
torical information — compiled,  no  doubt,  from  resources  for  the 
most  part  easily  and  generally  accessible,  but  not  the  less 
acceptable  in  its  present  form  to  that  multitude  of  readers 
who  tind  the  study  of  history  increasingly  difficult  and  i 
burdensome  from  the  very  completeness  of  the  materials; 
Really  to  master  even  the  general  outlines  of  human  history  . 
during  the  two  or  three  thousand  yeaiS  of  which  connected  and 
trustworthy  accounts  are  available  is  a  gigautic  task,  and  be- 
comes with  each  decenuium  more  and  more  laborious.  Readers  of 
the  last  generation  might  be  content  when  they  had  studied  in  a 
score  or  two  of  books,  few  of  them  very  ponderous,  the  story  of 
the  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  nations,  and  of  the  half-dozen  lead- 
ing States  that  sprang  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with 
the  briefer  story  of  the  now  independent  colonies  of  the  latter  in 
the  Western  hemisphere.  The  researches  of  Oriental  antiquaries 
have  now  added  a  totally  new  field  of  study,  and  opened  mines 
■wholly  inaccessible  to  our  grandfathers.  An  educated  man  can 
now  hardly  consider  himself  well  read  in  history  if  he  knows 
nothing  of  ages  aud  empires  whose  ruins  were  but  imperfectly 
known  and  entirely  unintelligible  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Egypt  and  Assyria,  China  and  Japan,  the  two 
great  empires  of  preclassical  antiquity  which  have  preserved 
intact  to  our  own  time  institutions  more  primitive  than  those 
we  were  wont  to  call  ancient,  all'ord  topics  which  no  one  claim- 
ing to  be  a  scholar  can  afford  to  disregard.  Even  to  master 
European  history,  beginning  with  the  first  Olympiad,  requires 
the  perusal  of  perhaps  ten  times  as  many  volumes  as  the  most 
omnivorous  student  of  a  former  generation  would  have  cared  to 
read  ;  and  to  keep  the  ta.«k  even  within  such  bounds  as  these 
requires  no  little  care  and  skill  in  selection.  The  brief  educa- 
tion, the  early  entry  into  active  life,  the  ceaseless  exactions 
of  business  aud  professional  labour  in  the  United  States, 
render  it  especially  necessary  to  American  students  that  the 
work  of  selection  and  digestion  should  be  done  for  them  ; 
and  any  student  who  desires  to  understand  something  more 
than  school  histories  can  teach  him  of  the  institutions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  real  character  of  those  demo- 
cracies on  which  the  ordinary  school  historian  bestows  such 
indiscriminate  aud  unintelligent  eulogy,  will  have  no  little 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Maun.  The  book  is  certainly 
one  intended  for  the  general,  though  cultivated,  reader  rather 
than  for  the  thoroughgoing  student.  It  belongs  to  that  class 
of  works  whose  office  is  to  popularize  rather  than  to  increase 
information,  oue  of  compilation  aud  explanation  rather  than  of 
research.  But  the  task  cannot  have  been  au  easy  oue,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  performed  with  much  care,  and  with  as  much 
fairness  and  accuracy  as  could  be  expected  lroru  a  writer  sharing 
to  the  full  the  common  prejudice  of  Americans  in  favour  of  insti- 
tutions in  name  at  least  resembling  their  own.  It  is,  however, 
onlv  just  to  say  that  the  author  has  not  taken  his  view  of  the 
typical  and  favourite  democracy  of  old  from  the  pages  of  its  most 
ardent  eulogist  ;  that  his  view  of  the  Athenian  Demos,  alike  in 
the  Agora  and  in  the  courts  of  law,  seems  to  have  been  gathered 
rather  from  the  contemptuous  satire  of  Aristophanes  and  the 
hostile  sketches  of  Thueydides  and  Xenophon  than  from  the 
panegyrics  of  Grote.  The  fact  that  the  democracy  was  in  truth 
an  oligarchv  of  birth,  the  born  Athenians  forming  a  minority 
even  in  their  own  city,  and  dominating  tens  of  thousands  of 
strangers  and  slaves  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  subject  allies, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  realized  by  Mr.  Mann,  and 
will,  we  fear,  hardly  be  adequately  understood  by  his  reader. 
The  case  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  its  relations  to  those 
provincials  to  whom  the  civic  franchise  was  not  extended 
is,  of  course,  more  palpable.  How  necessarily  this  injustice 
led  to  the  rapid  demoralization  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
decay  of  liberties  of  which  they  had  become  unworthy,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  despotism  which  however  hateful  to 
them,  was  undoubtedly  a  comparative  blessing  to  the  Empire 
at  large,  is  less  clearly  shown  iu  the  more  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Mann  than  in  the  hasty  sketch  of  the  sauie  epoch 
in  Mr.  Froude's  Casar.  The  introductory  chapter  which  deals 
with  the  little-known  history  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  the 
more  familiar,  but  very  meagre,  records  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth, possess  comparatively  little  value  and  no  novelty ; 
and  the  account  of  the  mediaeval  republics  of  Italy  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior in  every  respect  to  the  description  of  Athenian  and  Roman 
institutions.  It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that,  though  professing 
to  deal  with  the  republics  of  antiquity,  not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  Mr.  Mann's  book  is  that  which  sets  forth  the  institutions  and 
legal  system  of  the  Empire — less  familiar  to  schoolboys  than  those 
of  the  Republic,  but  more  important  perhaps  to  general  history 
from  their  close  relation  to  the  laws  and  procedure  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

Desertion  is  a  crime  never  pardoned  in  war,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  General  Arnold  had  so  nearly  turned  the  then  waver- 
ing scale  against  the  Americans  that  it  excited  at  the  time 
a  frantic  hatred  to  which  even  Washington  so  far  yielded  as 
to  stain  his  name  with  an  attempted  crime  of  no  common 
dye.    The  praise  of  courage  at  least  is  due  to  the  writer  who, 

(x)  Ancient  unit  Meditecnl  Republics  :  a  Review  of  their  Institutions  and 
of  the  Causes  of  their  Decline  and  Fall.  By  Henry  Maun.  New  York  : 
Barnes  &  Co.    London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


without  such  tie  of  blood  as  his  name  may  erroneously  sug- 
gest, has  chosen  to  take  up  the  thankless  task  of  doing  justice  to 
a  man  who,  though  a  great  criminal,  was  also  a  gallant  and  able, 
and  for  years  a  patriotic  officer,  who  was  greatly  wronged,  and 
whose  wrongs,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  struggle 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  may  have  disguised  his  crime 
to  himself.  Benedict  Arnold  (2)  was  one  of  many  thousaud 
Americans  who  took  up  arms,  not  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  men 
who  desired  to  be  greater  in  a  republic  than  they  could  be  in  the 
dependencies  of  a  monarchy,  but  to  win  what  they  believed  to  be 
their  rights  from  the  King  and  country  to  whom  they  bore  no 
enmity,  to  resist  what  may  have  been  no  legal  iniquity,  but  was 
certainly  a  gross  political  and  constitutional  wrong.  When  he 
found  that  all  for  which  he  had  drawn  the  sword  would  be  freely 
granted  by  Great  Britain  ;  when  his  sense  of  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  many  of  the  civilian  chiefs  of  his  party  was  quickened  by  stinging 
personal  injustice  to  himself,  he  was  tempted  to  the  baseness  of 
making  secret  terms  with  those  who,  after  all,  were  the  enemies,  not 
of  the  country,  but  of  a  faction.  Had  he  frankly  and  openly  de- 
clared for  the  King,  only  fauatical  Republicans  could  have  denied 
his  right  to  do  what  was  done  by  Stratford  and  Montrose,  by  Falk- 
land and  Hyde.  But  for  a  man  holding  a  commission  from  Con- 
gress to  betray  a  critical  fort  entrusted  to  his  charge  was  undoubt- 
edly a  treason  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  this  his  biographer  does  not 
attempt  to  deny7.  What  to  Englishmen  will  be  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  book  is  the  evidence  it  unconsciously  and  unwil- 
lingly affords  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  murder  of  Andre. 
Andre  was  almost  as  much  betrayed  by  Arnold  as  was  Washington 
himself.  His  execution  is  shown,  by  the  confession  of  a  writer 
attempting  to  justify  it,  to  have  been  an  act,  not  of  justice,  but, 
in  the  purpose  of  Washington  himself,  of  what  America  may 
call  vengeance,  but  what  we  should  rather  call  a  determination  to 
wreak  ou  t  he  negotiator  the  revenge  that  could  not  be  inflicted  ou  the 
traitor.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  secret  offer  was 
made  by  Washington  to  exchange  Andre  for  Arnold — an  offer 
so  insulting  to  the  English  commander  that  of  course  he  who 
made  it  took  care  to  leave  no  actual  written  record  of  it.  But  the 
present  author  shows  that  Washington  hired  spies  to  kidnap  Arnold 
from  the  midst  of  the  British  lines ;  forbidding  them,  indeed,  to 
murder  him  by  their  own  hands,  but  knowing  that  such  a  murder 
was  the  most  probable  issue  of  the  enterprise.  We  cauuot  but  think 
that,  if  the  whole  truth  had  been  told  at  the  time,  instead  of 
coming  out  piecemeal  after  Washington's  canonization,  the  first 
President  of  the  Union  would  bear  a  very  different  reputation  in 
history  from  that  which  success  in  war,  and  ambition  moderated  in 
peace  within  the  bounds  of  Republican  law  and  practical  possi- 
bility, have  secured  for  him. 

We  have  noticed  so  many  elaborate  panegyrics  on  the  resources, 
attractions,  climate  and  scenery,  of  one  American  State  after  another, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  deal  at  length  with  a  work  of  modest 
pretensions,  but  very  full  of  information  of  every  kind  that  can 
interest  intending  settlers  or  adventurers,  respecting  the  mineral 
riches,  the  available  agricultural  land,  and  the  splendid  mountain 
pastures  of  Colorado  (3),  the  keystone  of  the  central  mass  of  States 
and  Territories  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi. 
Except  for  her  pastures,  which,  though  of  great  extent,  lie  chiefly 
in  particular  portions  of  the  State,  and  form  but  a  very  small 
part  of  her  area,  Colorado,  though  no  doubt  destined  to  develop 
considerable  agricultural  wealth,  is  not  likely  to  attract  a 
large  population  of  purely  agricultural  settlers.  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia possess  every  advantage  that  she  can  hold  out,  except,  in  the 
former  case,  the  presence  of  a  large  mining  population  as  customers 
for  agricultural  produce,  and  offer  an  unlimited  area  of  fertile 
land,  with  a  better  climate  than  that  of  Colorado,  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  conceive,  a  less  uncertain  supply  of  water ; 
while  both  are  much  more  easily  accessible  from  Europe,  aud  both 
can  at  much  less  cost  of  freight  send  to  European  markets  the 
produce  they  can  raise  in  almost  limitless  abundance.  Colorado, 
however,  is  full  of  attractions  for  the  traveller,  especially 
for  those  who  are  not  timid  enough  to  be  deterred  by  the 
greatly  exaggerated  lawlessness  of  the  West,  and  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  put  up  with  rough  accommodation,  and  still  rougher 
methods  of  conveyance.  To  such  travellers  the  work  before  us 
affords  au  excellent  handbook,  of  which  they  can  only  complain 
that  its  information  is  needlessly  complete  and  minute,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  compressed  into  a  type  somewhat  inconveniently 
small. 

Mr.  Adams's  Notes  on  Bailroad  Accidents  (4)  deal  somewhat 
loosely  and  fxagmentarily,  but  with  much  practical  good  sense,  and 
in  a  not  iuconvenient  form,  with  an  evil  which  is,  we  hope,  gradu- 
ally exciting,  even  iu  America,  that  popular  indignation  which  is 
likely  to  enforce  a  remedy,  and  which  in  America  is  even  more 
grave  and  scandalous  than  it  is  here.  As  Mr.  Adams  remarks,  colli- 
sions, whether  on  a  single  or  a  double  line,  can  be  rendered  simply 
impossible  by  a  method  perfectly  well  known,  perfectly  simple,  and 
proved  by  its  working  on  a  number  of  lines  to  be  compatible 
with  the  satisfactory  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  largest  possible 

(2)  The  Lift  of  Benedict  Arnold  ;  his  Patriotism  and  his  Treason.  By 
Isaac  X.  Arnold,  Author  of  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Chicago: 
Jansen,  McClurg,  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(3)  Colorado  ;  its  Gold  and  Silver  Mines,  Farms,  and  Stock  Ranges,  and 
Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts.  Tourist's  Guide  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By 
R  Eossett.    New  York :  C.  G.  Crawford.    Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(4)  Notes  on  Railroad  Accidents.  By  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jun., 
Author  of  •'  Railroads  ;  their  Origin  and  Problems."    New  York  :  G.  P. 

I  Putnam's  Sons.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
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traffic.  In  other  words,  no  collision  is  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word  an  accident ;  it  is  due  to  the  wilful  neglect  of  well-known 
precautions,  and  ought,  in  the  author's  opinion,  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  responsibility. 

We  have  on  this  month's  list  two  books  upon  sports  peculiarly, 
though  not  solely,  American.  The  first,  Wild-fowl  Shooting  (5), 
for  which  sport  the  innumerable  lakes,  rivers,  swamps,  and  sea-coast 
creeks  of  a  thinly  inhabited  country  offer  splendid  and  boundless 
opportunities,  is  a  work  which  enters  into  minute  detail  as  to 
all  the  appliances  and  appurtenances  of  the  art,  its  methods,  and 
its  spoil.  The  other  is  a  very  lively  and  graphic  description 
of  a  river  voyage  of  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles, 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  in 
what  is  called  a  "  sneak-box "  (6),  a  boat  specially  adapted 
for  wild  -  fowl  shooting,  but  equally  suitable  to  navigation 
on  the  larger  rivers  of  the  Union.  This  description  of  craft  is 
not  likely  to  win  favour  in  Europe,  being  far  heavier  than  the 
canoe,  and  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  the  latter  apply 
chiefly  to  rougher  waters  and  less  densely  peopled  countries  than 
those  in  which  one  or  two  well-known  canoeists  have  travelled 
so  far  and  so  successfully.  But  it  affords  the  traveller  a 
shelter  and  a  home.  It  is  almost  as  easily  handled  and  steered  as 
the  canoe ;  its  draught  is  light  enough  for  any  but  the  shallow- 
est streams ;  it  is  safer,  less  exposed,  and  its  chief  disadvan- 
tage is  the  weight,  which  is  far  too  great  to  be  carried  by  a  single 
traveller  across  a  portage.  It  is  therefore  chiefly  useful  for  con- 
tinuous water  travelling,  though,  when  the  streams  were  blocked 
by  ice,  the  author  more  than  once  had  it  conveyed  by  hand  or  by 
railway  over  considerable  distances.  If  the  vessel  is  not  likely  to 
be  introduced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  except  for  its  rightful 
purpose  of  wild-fowl  shooting,  the  narrative  will  interest  all  to 
whom  that  kind  of  adventure  is  attractive. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Florence  (7)  is  a  modest,  simple,  and  not 
profoundly  interesting  sketch  of  the  adventures  of  the  crew  of  a 
very  small  whaler  sent  out  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  last 
American  Arctic  Expedition,  but  which  penetrated  no  further  than 
the  best-known  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  account  of  General  Grant's  travels  (8 )  is  of  course  interest- 
ing in  more  than  one  point  of  view,  but  it  has  all  the  pecu- 
liar faults  of  such  American  biographical  sketches  of  living 
magnates — faults  which  we  regret  to  see  finding  their  way  into  Euro- 
pean literature.  It  is  odd  that  a  man  who  so  skilfully  ba filed  inter- 
viewers should  have  been  made  himself  the  instrument  of  inter- 
viewing more  than  one  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  soldier  of 
European  distinction  ;  the  remarks  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
General's  comments  thereon,  being  recorded  with  a  freedom  which 
in  other  days  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  signal  breach  of 
courtesy'  and  hospitality. 

Pocahontas  (9)  is  a  rechauffe  of  an  interesting,  but  not  very 
trustworthy,  narrative  of  the  earliest  American  travellers  and  dis- 
coverers. 

The  Pelican  Papers  (10)  are  not  wanting  in  common-place 
common-sense  and  trite  paradox,  enlivened  by  exaggera- 
tion into  something  that  may  pass  for  vivacious  criti- 
cism on  different  features  of  social  life  and  human  thought, 
but  containing  nothing  very  original  or  likely  to  remain  per- 
manently in  the  reader's  memory. 

The  Cashier's  Scrap  Book  (11),  far  less  pretentious,  is  far  more 
readable.  It  is  a  collection  of  stories,  real  or  imaginary,  some 
new,  some  very  familiar  to  us,  but  most  possessing  a  specially 
American  flavour.  The  anecdote  of  the  newly-established  firm 
which  sent  out  a  card  promising  to  collect  debts  promptly  and 
"  remit  on  day  of  judgment, '  is,  we  think,  both  new  and  American. 
The  ambiguity  is  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  business  aspirations 
of  the  blunderer. 

Good  English  (12)  deals  with  errors  of  language  which  are  for 
the  most  part  really  popular,  not,  as  too  many  books  of  the  kind 
do,  with  blunders  that  are  never  made  except  through  mere  haste 
or  such  absolute  ignorance  as  would  be  best  corrected  by  an 
ordinary  course  of  English  grammar.  But  the  writer  blunders 
occasionally  almost  as  grossly  as  any  of  those  whom  he  corrects. 

(5)  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting  ;  with  Instructions  concerning  Onus, 
Blinds,  Boats,  and  Decoys.  By  Joseph  VV.  Long.  New  York:  Orange 
Jucld  Company.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(6)  Four  Months  in  a  Sneak- Box :  a  Boat  Voyage  of  2,600  Miles 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Jiy  N.  A. 
Bishop,  Author  of  "  Voyage  of  the  Paper  Canoe,"  &c.  Boston  :  Lee  & 
Shepard.    Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(7)  The  Cruise  o  f  the  "  Florence?'.:}  or,  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Preliminary  Arctic  Expedition  of  1877-8.  Edited  by  Captain  11.  W. 
Howgate,  U.S.A.  Washington  :  J.  C.  Chapman.  London  :  Triibner  & 
Co. 

(8)  General  U.  S.  Grant's  Tour  Around  the  World;  embracing  his 
Speeches,  Receptions,  anil  Description  of  his  Travels.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  his  Life  Edited  by  L.  T.  iiemlap.  Chicago:  Fairbanks  «fc  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(9)  famous  American  Indians. — Pocahontas.    Including  an  Account  of  1 
the  Early  Settlement  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Adventures  of  Captain  John 
Smith.    By  Edward  Eggleston  and  L.  Eggleston  Seelye.    .New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.    London :  Samp<on  Low  &c  Co. 

(10)  The  Pelican  Papers.    By  A.  Pelican,  Esq.    New  York  :  F.  B. 
Patterson. 

(11)  The  Cashier's  Scrap  Booh;  being  Bank  Xotcs  New  and  Old  for 
Gineral  Circulation.  Compiled  by  H.  0.  Percy.  Illustrated.  New 
York  :  Carleton  &  Co.    Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(12)  Good  English;  or.  Popular  Errors  i?i  Language.  By  Edward  S. 
Gould.  Revised  Edition.  New  York :  Armstrong  &  Son.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co. 


The  Gipsies  and  the  Detectives  (13)  is  one  of  Mr.  Pemberton's 
wild  sensational  fictions.  Miss  Jewett's  Old  Friends  and  New  (14) 
is  a  miniature  collection  of  brief  and  graceful  stories. 

Of  technical  works,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  Heport  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  Year  1877  (15),  which 
should  have  reached  us  sooner.  It  contains  a  very  interesting  and 
exhaustive  treatise  on  the  locust  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  best  class  of  American  public  docu- 
ments intended  to  be  of  direct  practical  public  service.  Mr. 
Prescott's  Qualitative  Chemistry  (16  ),  though  purely  elementary, 
has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  terseness  and  brevity ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Attwood's  little  treatise  on  Archi- 
tectural Proportion  (17). 

An  exceedingly  serviceable  periodical,  of  which  the  first 
two  volumes  are  before  us  (18),  is  a  Record  of  New  Books 
Published  in  America,  the  names  of  the  publishing  firms  being 
indicated  by  initials,  a  key  to  which  is  proffered  to  the  trade. 
Professor  Remsen's  American  Chemical  Journal  (19)  is  worth  a 
mention.  It  had  reached  its  fourth  number  in  October  last,  but 
seems  to  be  published  at  somewhat  uncertain  intervals.  We 
need  only  record  the  appearance  of  another  of  the  multitude 
of  treatises  on  Household  Management  and  Cookery  (20)  wherein 
the  American  press  is  so  prolific. 

'The  present  volume  of  Scribner's  Monthly  (21 )  possesses  all  the 
merits  of  that  well  known  and  very  popular  magazine. 

Paris  and  Half  Europe  in  78  (22)  is  one  of  the  many  half  hand- 
books, half  books  of  travel,  called  forth  by  the  Exhibition  of  1878 
— somewhat  late  to  be  of  present  interest  or  practical  service. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VI. 

rpENNY&ONS  Songs  set  to  Music  by  various  Composers  (edited 
■  by  W.  G.  Cusins.  C.  Regan  Paul). — The  design  of  this  work 
is  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  from  the  association  in  it  of 
so  many  distinguished  living  composers  who  may  justly  claim 
attention  for  anything  they  write,  but  also  because  it  is  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  present  Mr.  Tennyson's  thought  and  verse 
in  terms  of  music.  We  say  the  first  systematic  attempt,  because, 
however  suggestive  the  union  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  music  with  Mr. 
Tennyson's  words  in  the  "  Loves  of  the  Wrens  "  may  have  been, 
it  was  only  an  ^experiment,  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an  old 
promise,  iu  which  the  Laureate  at  least  seems  to  have  been 
doubtful  how  far  the  art  of  his  collaborator  was  able  to  keep  pace 
with  his  own.  In  the  "  Loves  of  the  Wrens,"  those  "  puppets  to 
dance  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  music,"  Mr.  Tennyson  seemed  to  have  de- 
liberately confined  himself  to  the  simplest  of  images  and  most 
elementary  of  feelings ;  and,  however  far  he  may  be  from 
countenancing  Voltaire's  old  saying,  "  Ce  qui  est  trop  sot  pour 
etre  dit,  on  le  chante,"  we  must  at  least  protest  in  the  interest  of 
art  against  the  idea  that  music  is  chiefly  concerned  with  "  five 
little  hands  and  five  little  feet,"  and  "  Will  you  marry  me,  ay  or 
no  ?  "  For  this  reason  wo  welcome  the  present  volume,  in  which 
the  poet  has  been  subjected  to  no  limitations  or  notions  of  con- 
forming to  what  is  suited  to  music,  or  the  reverse ;  and,  seeing 
that  it  contains  poems  and  lyrics  of  various  types,  from  those 
which  conjure  with  childlike  ideas  and  homely  figures  to  those  of 
a  more  imaginative  and  reflective  cast,  it  will  be  the  musician's 
fault  if  he  too  has  not  produced  in  his  art  work  that  is  good  for 
all  time.  Out  of  forty-five  settings  thirty-five  are  wholly  new.  No 
fewer  than  thirty-seven  composers  contribute,  of  whom  Mr.  W.  G. 
Cusins,  the  editor,  gives  us  six  works,  and  Herr  Joachim  Raff,  Mr. 
A.  S.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  two  each.  Modern 
English  music  has  no  "  School,"  and  very  little  marked  indivi- 
duality which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  songs  of  its  own  country 
side  of  Shakspeare's  day.  And  thus,  seeing  that  M.  Victor  Hugo 
graciously  concedes  the  international  supremacy  of  English  poetry, 
we  ought  not  perhaps  to  complain,  but  rather  take  it  as  a  compli- 


(13)  The  Gipsies  and  the  Detectives.  By  Allan  Pinkerton,  Author  of 
"  The  Expressman  and  the  Detective,"  Hie.  New  York  :  Carleton  &  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(14)  Old  Friends  and  New.  By  Sarah  O.  Jcwett.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Osgood,  it  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(15)  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  Year  1877. 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1878. 

(16)  First  Booh  in  Qualitative  Chemistry.  By  Albert  B.  Prescott,  Author 
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merit,  that  nearly  half  of  the  thirty-seven  composers  are  foreigners. 
Settings  of  English  poetry  by  Liszt,  Raff,  Saint-Saens,  Joachim, 
Scbarwenka,  Gounod,  Massenet,  and  others  (the last-named,  by  the 
way,  gives  us  a  setting  of  "  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,"  instead 
of  Balt'e),  must  be  of  the  highest  interest.  The  list,  in  fact,  re- 
quires only  the  additiou  in  sufficient  strength  of  the  names  of 
Brahms  and  Uobert  Haag  and  Rubenstein  to  enable  us  to  decide 
the  question  how  far  Mr.  Tennyson's  thought  and  rhythm  admits  of 
being  translated  into  uiudc.  But  we  recommend  the  volume 
chiefly  because  it  contains  the  work  of  living  English  writers,  from 
those  who,  like  Professor  Maei'arren,  have  led  the  way  in  the 
Renaissance  or  Naissance  of  English  taste  in  music,  to  those  who, 
like  Mr.  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry  and  Mr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford  now  come 
forward  to  receive  its  latest  welcome.  We  could  have  wished  to 
have  something  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Davenport,  and  also,  if 
the  scheme  of  the  work  permitted  it,  from  the  late  Henry  Hugh 
Pierson,  whose  setting  of  "  Glaribel,''  for  instance,  might  have 
fouud  a  worthy  place.  It  is  not  long  since  English  composers  were 
accused  of  preferring  sentimental  words  made  to  order,  such  as 
'•  U  my  love  that  loved  mo  so,''  "  My  love  that  loved  me  long 
ago,'"  '•  O  ruy  love,"  and  so  ou,  repeated  ad  libitum,  or  e;se  of  con- 
sidering that  when  they  had  once  invented  a  melody,  it  was  all 
over,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  lit  to  it  an  "  accompaniment," 
consisting  of  the  common  chord  with  occasional  transitious  to  the 
dominant.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  serious  work  of  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  composers  employed  upon  worthy  material,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  musical  interpretation  of  English  poetry. 

Who  would  not  like  to  read  the  model  and  original  of  Siudbad 
the  Sailor's  voyages,  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  of  Baron  Munchausen, 
and  of  Pantagruel's  pilgi image  in  search  of  the  mystic  bottle? 
That  model  is  the  "  True  History  "  of  Luciaii,  "  the  Pantagruelist 
of  Sauiosata."  Probably  but  lew  of  the  admirers  of  the  Arabian 
Niyhts,  of  Kabelais,  and  of  Swift  have  looked  into  the  Gieek 
original.  Mr.  Church  has  translated  The  Travellers  True  'Tale 
(oeeiey,  Jackson,  and  Co.),  aDd  has  made  the  wit  of  Lucian  cur- 
rent coin.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  amusing  book  of  marvels 
for  young  people  than  this  ;  while  every  lover  ot  literature  must  be 
pleased  to  have  Lucian's  good-natured  mockery  and  reckless  fancy 
in  such  an  admirable  English  dress.  Mr.  Church  has  not,  of  course, 
used  the  archaic  English  of  his  Homeric  stories,  but  has  employed 
a  different  style,  extremely  plain  and  grave,  like  the  manner  of  Be 
Eoe.  This  gravity  naturally-  heightens  the  comic  ellect  of 
Lucian's  prodigious  libs,  and  sets  off  his  thoroughly  modern  irony. 
Luciau  looked  on  at  the  ruin  of  the  old  Pagan  world,  with 
its  tottering  gods  and  heroes,  as  contentedly  as  Rabelais  contem- 
plated the  clashing  of  old  and  new  beliefs  in  1540..  The  Greek 
has  the  same  gaiety,  the  same  free  faculty  oi  monstrous  invention, 
the  same  depth  of  poetical  imagination,  which  rounds  off  the 
rugged  edges  of  his  wild  adventures.  Among  the  ludicrous  giants 
and  heroes  sentimental  as  Ulysses  (who  stnds  Calypso  a  love-letter, 
which  he  is  careful  to  hiue  iroiu  Penelope),  Homer  alone  appears 
august  and  sacred.  Here  is  a  passage  irom  a  conversation  with 
Homer  in  the  Happy  Isle  which  modern  commentators  should  lay 
10  heart: — •'  Then  1  asked  him,  '  The  wise  men  have  noticed  many 
versts  in  your  poems  as  ill  made  and  not  such  as  you  would  have 
written.  Tell  me  if  this  be  so.'  '  Not  so,  indeed,'  he  answered, 
1  for  I  wrote  them  all,  and  these  men  do  not  know  the  good  from 
the  bad.'  "  Note  this,  Messrs.  Paley,  Kirchoff,  Bergk,  and  all  who 
mangle  the  sacred  body  of  Homeric  song !  But  Lucian's  grave 
moments  must  not  make  us  forget  his  merry  ones — the  tale  of  the 
fish  that  swallowed  ships,  the  giants  that  fought  from  floating 
islands,  the  battles  of  the  Sun-folk  and  Moon-men,  the  "  wood- 
land voyage"  over  the  waving  tops  of  close-set  forest  trees. 
Mr.  Church  has  "  adapted M  parts  ot  the  tale  which  were  not 
meant  for  young  readers,  and  has  produced  a  little  book  which 
should  survive  many  a  Cliristmas. 

in  his  Illustrated  History  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin)  Mr.  Edmund  Oilier  has  told  the  whole  tale  ot 
that  disastrous  business,  from  the  troubles  in  the  Herzegovina  to 
the  latest  utterance  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Every  page  is 
crowded  with  woodcuts,  some  of  tnein  old  cliches,  representing  all 
parties  concerned,  from  Bulgarian  poulterers  to  the  Czar.  Mr. 
Oilier  gives  plenty  of  "  Kussian  atrocities."  But  he  is  less  minute, 
we  think,  and  more  sceptical,  when  he  deals  with  the  competitive 
achievements  of  the  other  side.  However,  much  that  is  exces- 
sively revolting  may  still  be  gathered  from  these  large  volumes, 
which  we  do  not  recommend  any  one  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
young.  The  competitive  atrocity  question  was  always  disgusting, 
and  might  be  left  to  its  natural  repose  in  the  files  of  old  news- 
papers. 

Tiie  Pied  Piper  of  Hcmclin.  Miss  Jane  E.  Cook  has  richly  and 
fancifully  illustrated  Mr.  Browning's  charming  poem  with  draw- 
ings in  the  German  style.  The  book  is  a  very  handsome  one,  but 
intended  only,  it  seems,  for  private  circulation.  Among  Miss 
Cook's  successes  are  the  groups  of  children  aud  the  Mayor  of 
Hanieiin — a  truly  comic  creation.  The  printing  was  done  by  the 
Chiswick  Press. 

Mr.  Moncure  Conway's  Necklace  of  Stones  (Chatto  and  Wiodus) 
is  a  set  of  allegorical  tales  told  in  very  pleasing  English,  and  by 
no  means  lacking  in  pensive  grace.  The  moral  (an  exceedingly 
Broad  Church  one)  is  obvious  enough  to  grown-up  people,  but 
will  do  children  no  harm. 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  (Agnes  Giberne.  Seeley,  Jackson,  and 
Halliday)  is  a  book  for  beginners  in  astronomy.  A  reviewer  who 
has  not  even  begun  astronomy  must  necessarily  speak  with  diili- 


I  dence  about  the  theories  and  facts  in  this  work.  The  style,  how- 
ever, is  absolutely  clear  and  plain,  without  any  irritating  con- 
descension to  our  ignorance.  Professor  Pritchard  warmly  praises 
the  book  in  a  preface,  aud  it  is  so  nicely  illustrated  and  agreeably 
written  that  Miss  Giberne  has  almost  persuaded  us  to  begin  the 
study  of  astronomy  on  the  spot. 

The  Tapestry  Room  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  is  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth,  and  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  little  volumes  of  the  season.  In  a 
framework  of  the  fanciful  adventures  of  children  in  an  old  French 
house  some  favourite  stories  are  retold.  But  we  cannot  forgive 
Mrs.  Molcsworth  for  her  treatment  of  that  old  Scottish  mdrchen 
"  The  Brown  Bull  o'  Norraway."  In  making  this  story  more  pic- 
turesque, after  the  modern  fashion,  Mrs.  Molesworth  has  left  out 
the  fun  and  pathos.  We  are  quite  puzzled  by  the  new  Brown 
Bull  and  his  tine  language.  He  does  not  have  that  "  battle  wi' 
the  Deil  "  which  was  as  good  as  anything  in  Bunyan.  He  does 
not  say  "  eat  out  o'  my  left  lug,  and  drink  out  o' my  right  lug, 
and  put  by  the  leavings."  He  is  a  sentimental  Bull,  and  we  are 
not  more  interested  in  his  mistress  than  in  "the  young  girl  of 
Thibet,  who  had  a  brown  bear  for  a  pet."  "  A  soft  pathetic  look 
crept  into  the  large  round  eyes  of "  Mrs.  Molesworth's  sesthetic 
Bull.  But  this  was  the  old  Scotch  Bull's  manner  of  talk  while  he 
carried  off  his  Princess  as  Zeus  carried  Europa  : — "  And  aye  they 
rade,  aud  on  they  rade  till  they  came  to  a  dark  and  ugsome  glen, 
where  they  stopped,  and  the  lady  lighted  down.  Says  the  Bull  to 
her,  '  Here  ye  must  stay  till  I  go  and  tight  the  Deil.  Ye  must 
sit  there  on  that  stane,  and  never  move  hand  nor  foot  till  I  come 
back,  else  I'll  never  find  ye  again.  And  if  everything  round  about 
ye  turns  blue,  I  hae  beaten  the  Deil ;  but  should  a'  things  turn  red, 
he'll  hae  conquered  me."  And  how  romantic  is  the  girl's  song, 
with  which  she  tries  to  remind  the  fairy  prince  of  all  she  did  for 
him  when  he  was  enchanted  into  a  bull's  form  : — 

Seven  long  years  I  served  for  thee, 

The  glassy  hill  I  clamb  for  thee, 

The  bluidy  shirt  I  wrang  for  thee, 

Aud  wilt  thou  no  waukeu  and  turn  to  me  ? 

To  all  Scotch  children,  at  least,  we  say,  turn  from  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  Bull  to  the  old  stories  your  great-great-grandmothers  told 
to  your  grandmothers  collected  in  Mr.  Chambers's  Popular  Rhymes 
of  Scotland. 

From  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh  and 
London,  comes  a  new  and  valuable  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Gentle  Shepherd  of  Allan  Ramsay.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed  in  admirable  type,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  and  quaint 
attraction  about  the  original  plates,  by  David  Allan,  which  have 
been  restored  for  it.  The  introductory  note  signed  "  J.  S."  is  well 
done. 

The  author  who  writes  under  the  name  of  Ascott  R.  Hope  has 
also  retold,  or  rather  expanded,  in  Spindle-stories  (Routledge  and 
Sons),  some  old  tags  of  nursery  rhyme,  "  Humpty  Duinpty," 
"  Jack  and  Gill,"  and  the  "  Aryan  myth  "  of  the  "  solar  mouse  " 
who  ran  up  the  clock.  The  stories,  especially  that  of  the  young 
Tartuffe,  Jack  Horner,  are  capitally  told,  and  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  C.  O.  Murray. 

Messrs.  Routledge  reprint,  with  very  many  drawings  by  F. 
Barnard,  M.  E.  Edwards,  and  other  artists,  Miss  Mitford's  Children 
of  the  Village.  The  pictures  are  capital,  but  George  Leslie  would 
have  batted  in  a  tall  hat,  not,  as  he  and  his  friends  are  drawn,  in 
modern  flannels. 

Muriel  Bertram :  a  Tale  (Agnes  Giberne.  Seeley,  Jackson,  and 
Halliday). — Miss  Giberne  has  not  been  so  successful  as  usual  in 
her  last  story.  She  seems  to  have  written  it  more  for  the  sake  of 
writing  than  because  she  had  something  to  say,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  want  of  outline  about  the  whole  to  which  she  has  not 
accustomed  us.  It  is  always  difficult  to  make  the  history  of  various 
branches  of  a  family  interesting,  and  Miss  Giberne  has  in  this 
instance  not  been  more  fortunate  than  the  generality  of  writers. 

The  Spanish  Cavalier;  or,  De  Soto  the  Discoverer  (John  S. 
C.  Abbott.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.) — There  is  always  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  America.  Blood- 
thirsty and  reckless  as  most  of  them  were,  there  is  a  picturesqueness 
about  the  whole  thing  which  captivates  the  imagination.  De 
Soto,  however,  was  superior  in  many  ways  to  some  of  the  heroes 
of  Spanish  America.  His  views  of  life  were  more  just,  his  notions 
of  honour  stricter,  and  he  was  not  unnecessarily  cruel.  We  regret 
that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  his  adventures;  but 
in  the  delightful  book  of  Mr.  Abbott's  which  lies  before  us,  there 
is  a  full  account  of  his  various  expeditions  and  discoveries. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  (A  Lady.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) — The 
story  of  "  brave  Rinaldo's  lovely  lady  "  is  a  sealed  book  to  all 
children,  and  to  many  grown-up  people,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
cares  about  literature  at  all,  still  less  who  cares  especially  for  the 
great  epics,  who  will  not  be  grateful  to  "  A  Lady  "  for  the  work  she 

i  has  done  so  well.  It  is  not  every  one  who  feels  the  charm  of  these 
tales.  The  knights,  male  and  female,  and  the  beautiful  maidens 
with  which  Spenser  has  made  us  familiar,  are  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  of  many  readers,  and  these  would  of  course  find  Ariosto 
equally  tiresome.  To  others  the  very  names  of  Sacripante  and 
Bradamante  have  an  unspeakable  attraction ;  for  they  transport 
us  into  a  world  which  is  not  fairyland,  nor  history,  nor  allegory, 
but  a  world  apart,  with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each,  and  a 
light  and  colour  peculiarly  its  own. 

Joan  the  Mai//  (F,  Nelson  and  Sons)  is  an  historical  romance  for 
the  young,  by  the  author  of  the  Schbnbery-Cotta  Family.  Much 

I  roust  be  forgiven  to  any  writer  that  loves  and  honours  the  memory 
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of  the  Maiden,  but  this  story  is  told  in  modern  fine  language. 
Poor  Joan  has  always  had  bad  luck  in  her  biographers. 

The  Royal  Umbrella  (Major  Alfred  F.  P.  Hareourt:  Griffith 
and  Earran)  deals  with  the  career  of  a  monarch  named  Rumolchap  V. 
and  the  adventures  of  a  "  runiberellar."  The  illustrations  are  by 
Mr.  Sambourne.  "We  have  not  succeeded  in  exciting  ourselves  over 
this  legend,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  children  should  not  admire 
an  extremely  pretty,  if  not  very  amusing,  boolc. 

Mr.  Whymper's  illustrations  seem  to  us  entirely  worthy  of  that 
charmiugand  already  almost  classical  book,  The.  Ga&tiekeeper  at  Home 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  Every  scene  of  forest  life,  and  all  the  guests  of 
the  forest — keepers,  poachers,  dogs,  birds — are  drawn  here  with 
remarkable  delicacy  of  style.  There  are  no  better  examples  of  the 
better  sort  of  modern  woodcut. 

Here  are  three  sets  of  dramas  for  the  acting  of  children,  which 
all  seem  well  suited  to  the  domestic  boards  : — Uncle  Grumpy ;  and 
other  Plays  (Robert  St.  John  Corbet.  S.  Tinsley  and  Co.) ; 
Theatrical  Scenes  for  Children  (arranged  by  J.  Keith  Angus,  and 
adapted  from  Shakspeare.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons) ;  Alice ;  and 
other  Fairy  Plays  (KateFreitignth-Jivoeker.  W.  SwanSonnenschein 
and  Allen).  For  our  part  we  prefer  the  Shakspearian  set,  which 
seem  very  practical,  and,  naturally,  do  not  encourage  an  infantile 
love  of  burlesque. 

In  noticing  the  series  of  S.  P.  C.  K.,  The  Fathers  for  Enylish 
Headers,  we  omitted  to  mention  the  Venerable  Bede.  (Rev.  G.  F. 
Browne,  M.A.)  and  Greyory  the  Great  (Rev.  J.  Barnby,  B.D.) 
This  is  scarcely  the  place  in  which  to  criticize  books  which, 
though  brief  and  simple  in  manner,  are  of  serious  interest  and 
value.  Here  is  an  example  of  discipline,  chosen  at  random  from 
Greyory  the  Great.  St.  Gregory  "  tells  of  a  saintly  monk  called 
Libertinus,  whom  his  superior,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  not  having  a  rod 
at  hand,  beat  over  the  head  and  face  with  a  footstool  till  he 
[who  ?]  was  black  and  blue.  In  this  case  the  discipline  had  no 
bad  moral  effect  on  the  sufferer,  but  the  contrary ;  for  with  exem- 
plary patience  he  submitted  without  complaint,  and  being  after- 
wards asked  how  his  face  had  come  into  so  sad  a  plight,  showed  his 
regard  at  once  to  his  superior  and  to  truth  by  replying,  '  Yester- 
day, for  my  sins,  I  came  in  contact  with  a,  footstool,  and  suffered 
this.'"  The  extract  is  better  as  a  story  than  as  an  example  of 
stvle. 

"The  Gallican  Church  (Julius  Lloyd,  M.A.  S.  P.  C.  K.)  deals 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  France  from  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  that  of  the  first  Napoleon.  It  is  a  useful 
summary  of  events  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  concise 
record. 

The  Catholic  Birthday  Booh  is  intended  for  amateurs  who  do 
not  find  birthday  books  "  confined  entirely  to  texts  of  Scripture 
and  verses  of  Protestant  hymns"  good  enough  for  their  pious  pur- 
poses.   It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of  the  season,  and  as  acceptable 
a  Christmas  gift  as  any  of  the  year,  has  accidentally  escaped  our 
notice,  till  it  is  too  late  to  do  it  full  justice.  The  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackley  has  translated  into  the  very  varied  original  metres  the 
Frithiof  Say  a  of  Esaias  Tegner  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.)  The 
illustrations,  by  A.  Mulstrom,  have  a  Scandinavian  breadth  and 
force.  The  poetry  is  sufficiently  simple,  perhaps  too  simple  in 
style. 

Among  children's  picture  books  we  must  praise  Lily's  Magic 
Lantern  (Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons)  ;  Mustard 
and  Cress  (printed  in  blue  with  coloured  drawings  by  0.  0. 
Murray.  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday)  ;  Little  Poppy's  Picture 
Booh  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons)  ;  the  charming  Oscar  Pletsch 
Picture  Booh  (same  publishers)  ;  Little  Margaret's  Bide  (Mrs.  F. 
Browne.  Griffith  and  Farran)  ;  and  Messrs.  Routledge's  Imperial 
Natural  History  Picture  Book  and  Nursery  Picture  Book. 

Messrs.  De  La  Rue  and  Co.  send  an  even  more  varied  and  ad- 
mirable assortment  than  usual  of  pocket-books,  almanacs,  calen- 
dars in  frames,  desk-diaries,  and  Christmas  cards.  Among  the 
cards  are  some  which  are  not  cards  in  a  strict  sense  at  all,  since 
the  designs  are  ingeniously  transferred  to  satin,  which  people  can, 
if  they  like,  affix  for  themselves  to  paper  or  pasteboard.  Various 
nationalities,  including  that  of  Japan,  are  represented  in  the  more 
ordinary  form  of  card,  in  which  we  also  rind  birds,  hunting-scenes, 
and  so  on.  There  is  far  too  great  a  preponderance  of  studies  from 
the  "  half-draped  "  or  nude.  Art  of  this  kind  has  its  proper  place 
in  the  picture-gallery,  not  the  nursery.  The  "  condensed  "  diaries 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  they  fitted  more  easily  into  their 
cases. 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from 
Nature  (George  Bell  and  Sons),  illustrated  by  artists  of  the 
highest  repute,  makes  as  beautiful  a  gift-book  for  children  as  could 
be  found. 

Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  send  a  new  game,  which  bears 
the  attractive  title  of  "Old  England." 

Messrs.  Letts  and  Co.  send  diaries  of  various  sizes  and  kinds,  an 
admirably  arranged  "  housekeeper,"  and,  amongst  other  thimrs  of 
the  kind,  a  file-box  for  papers,  the  principle  of  which  is  capital. 

We  now  bid  Christmas  Books  farewell,  and  wish  their  readers 
a  happy  Christmas.  The  industry,  taste,  and  care  bestowed  on 
many  of  these  publications  do  credit  to  artists,  publishers,  and 
authors.  If  Mime  have  received  too  hurried  and  perfunctory  a  notice, 
let  the  writers  rememher  that  Christinas  books  reach  the  re- 
viewer literally  by  the  hundredweight  (cwt.),  and  forgive  the  slips 
inuvnabfo  in  a  task  so  heavy  and  arduous. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. — II. 

T  ES  Voyages  Extraordinaire*  (Jules  Verne.  Dessins  par  Benett. 
-*-^  Hetzei)  contains  Les  Tribulations  d'un  Chinois  en  Chine  and 
Les  Cinq  Cents  Millions  de  la  Begum.  Although  the  former  of 
these  stories  has  been  crowned  by  the  Academy,  we  must  confess 
to  greatly  preferring  the  latter,  which  one  might  guess  from  its 
title  took  us  into  India  as  Les  Tribidations  d'un  Chinois  takes  us 
into  China.  But  the  Begum  who  possessed  the  enormous  fortune 
never  appears  on  the  scene,  and  the  action  passes  in  England  and 
America.  A  certain  French  doctor,  by  name  Sarrasin,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  heir  to  the  Begum's  wealth,  until  a  rival  claimant 
appears  in  the  person  of  a  German,  Herr  Schultze,  between  whom 
and  Sarrasin  the  legacy  is  finally  divided.  Of  course  the  French- 
man is  everything  that  is  virtuous  and  attractive,  and  the 
German  everything  that  is  the  reverse.  M.  Verne — taking  a  hint, 
which  he  gracefully  acknowledges,  from  Dr.  Richardson — describes 
the  model  City  of  Health  which  Sarrasin  employs  his  share  of  the 
Begum's  fortune  in  founding  in  America.  Schultze  also  founds  a 
city  in  America,  which  he  calls  Stahlstadt,  and  which  is  a  vast 
manufactory  of  great  guns  more  wonderful  than  anything  that 
Herr  Krupp  has  imagined.  Schultze  is  inspired  by  a  blind  hatred 
of  the  whole  French  nation  in  general,  and  of  Dr.  Sarrasin  iri  par- 
ticular, and  one  of  his  ambitions  is  to  blow  Sarrasin's  Health  City 
into  atoms  with  one  discharge  of  a  marvellous  battery.  A  certain 
Schwartz  comes  to  work  in  Stahlstadt,  and  rises  from  post  to  post 
until  he  has  in  succession  mastered  all  Schultze's  secrets  but  one, 
the  one  which  concerns  the  guns  destined  to  be  employed  against 
Sarrasin's  colony.  This  secret  he  gets  at  by  working  on  the 
German's  vanity ;  but  the  moment  Schultze  has  exhibited  the 
guns  and  shells,  he  informs  Schwartz  that  he  has  bought  the  secret 
at  the  price  of  his  life.  Schwartz  is,  in  fact,  a  young 
Alsatian  named  Marcel,  who  is  devoted  to  Sarrasin,  and 
the  problemis  how  to  find  a  means  of  escape  for  him 
which  shall  enable  him  to  warn  Sarrasin  of  his  danger  in 
time.  The  escape  is  invented  and  told  in  M.  Verne's  best 
manner,  and  the  excitement  is  increased  when  we  find  that,  after 
all,  he  can  only  get  to  Sarrasin's  colony  a  few  hours  before  the 
intended  discharge  of  the  big  gun.  How  it  happens  that  the 
discharge  is  harmless  readers  may  find  out  for  themselves.  But 
the  matter  does  not  end  here.  Schultze  has  more  than  one  string 
to  his  bow,  and  the  second  is  even  of  a  more  deadly  and  appalling 
kind  than  the  first ;  and  to  meet  its  danger  M.  Verne  has  designed 
a  most  ingenious  and  mysterious  complication  of  events.  The 
description  of  the  deserted  city  of  Stahlstadt,  and  the  leading  up 
to  the  discovery  of  the  reason  of  its  desertion  and  Schultze's 
strange  disappearance,  are  admirable.  The  book  is  indeed  full  of 
surprises  and  plausible  marvels  of  the  most  exciting  kind,  and  can 
be  heartily  recommended.  M.  Verne  seems  to  have  found  once 
again  the  freshness  of  invention  which  in  one  of  his  last  year's 
Christmas  productions  he  had  lost.  The  illustrations  are  capital, 
and  the  type  and  binding  alike  satisfactory. 

Jean  le  Paresseux  (Texte  et  dessins  par  Bertall.  Hachette)  is 
the  first  book  intended  for  children  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen  from  M.  Bertall's  pen  and  pencil.  The  clever  artist  is  as 
much  at  home  in  the  child-world  as  in  the  highways  and  byways 
of  life  which  he  has  illustrated  in  the  series  of  volumes  uniform 
with  his  admirable  Comedie  de  Notre  Temps.  Both  text  and 
pictures  are  capital.  The  row  of  yawning  boys,  completed  by  a 
yawning  dog,  in  p.  30  is  wonderfully  humorous. 

La  Famille  Grinyalet  (Texte  par  P.  J.  Stahl.  Dessins  par  G. 
Fath.  Hetzei)  shows  us  the  various  accidents  which  befell  the 
proprietor  of  a  marionnette  theatre  who  was  sent  for  by  the 
Marquess  des  Estavelles  to  give  a  show  on  the  occasion  of 
the  christening  of  the  Marquess's  son,  Pierre-Hercule-Ayniard- 
Goutran-Henri-Robert  des  Estavelles.  Various  misfortunes  over- 
take Gringalet  and  his  family  on  their  way,  but  are  more  than 
atoned  lor  by  the  immense  success  of  the  play,  Le  Bapteme  du 
Prince  JDelicieux,  which  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  composition,  well 
deserving  the  applause  which  was  bestowed  ou  it. 

Gulliver  (Textes  par  Stahl.  Dessins  par  Geoffroy.  Hetzei)  gives 
in  childish  rhymes  an  account  of  some  of  Gulliver's  adventures. 
Brobdingnag,  which,  as  we  have  lately  learned,  ought  to  have  been 
Brobdingrag,  becomes  in  the  French  softened  to  Brodignac.  The 
drawings  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  fail,  as  more  ambitious 
attempts  to  illustrate  Gulliver  have  failed,  to  give  any  notion  of 
the  size  of  the  Brobdingnagians.  They  look  like  ordinary  persons, 
and  Gulliver  seems  a  puppet. 

La  Mere  Michel  (Dessins  par  Frolich.  Hetzei)  is  an  adaptation, 
"a  l'usage  de  la  jeuuesse,"  of  an  old  text  concerning  Mere  Michel 
and  her  cat.  The  drawings  are  not  without  merit,  but  might  be 
better  coloured. 

Les  Vieiiles  Villes  d'Espagne  (Notes  et  Souvenirs.  Ouvrage 
illustre  de  125  dessins  a  la  plume  par  A.  Robida.  Dreyfous)  takes 
us  from  Fontarabia  to  Murcia.  M.  Robida  has  a  keen  eye  and  a 
deft  pencil,  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  style  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive. 

Betes  et  Gens  (Fables  et  Contes  Humoristiques  a,  la  plumo  et  au 
crayon  par  Stop.  Deuxieme  serie.  Plon  et  Cie.)  is  a  work  full 
of  grace  and  humour.  The  writer  is  to  bo  admired  and  com- 
mended for  his  skill  both  with  the  pen  and  the  pencil.  He  has  a 
fine  and  li^rht  satirical  touch,  which  comes  out  in  cue  of  the  most 
seriously  intended  of  the  fables,  "  La  Fourmiliere,"  which  relates 
how  some  revolutionary  ants  made  their  nest  undergiound  to 
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avoid  showers,  and  were  swept  away  in  a  storm.  Having  told  his 
story  the  writer  comments  on  it  thus 

Certains  revcurs  voudraient  retourner  comme  un  gant 

Notre  societi-'  modernc  ; 
Plus  lcur  rove  est  extravagant, 

Plus  la  foule  ignorante  h  lours  pie  ls  se  prosterne. 
L'e'ditice  bati  par  nos  sages  a'ieux 

Ne  iloit  etrc  touche  que  il'uno  main  ll'gerc  ; 
Nous  pouvons  cinbellir  sa  facade  sovi.  ro, 

Lc  reparer,  ear  il  est  un  peu  vieux  ; 

Mais  si  nous  le  voulons  e'branler  dans  sa  base, 
Craiguons  qu'il  ne  s'eeioule  et  qu'il  ne  nous  ocrasc. 

In  "  La  Moutarde  de  Dijon  "  the  artist-author  gives  ns  a  picture 
of  an  Englishman,  the  truth  of  which  is  marred  only  by  the 
napkin  fastened  under  his  chin.  He  calls  for  the  Dijon  mustard, 
which  his  guide-hook  tells  him  is  excellent,  but  complains  of  its 
want  of  strength.  The  waiters  mix  it  with  cayenne  pepper,  and 
the  Englishman  "paraissait  ne  sen  porter  que  mieux": — 

"  Ho,"  dit-il  en  yidant  son  verre, 
"  Cette  fois  je  lietais  content, 
Et  oe  montarde  il  avail  sa  me  plaire  ; 
Mais  celui  de  le  Hangleterre, 
II  etait  encor  piou  piquant." 

One  of  the  last  fables  in  the  volume  gives  a  novel  explanation  of 
the  Wagner  school  of  music  which  may  be  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  M.  Albert  Wolff.  A  certain  organist  went  mad,  and 
occupied  all  his  time  in  writing'  music.  His  successor,  looking 
over  this  w  ild  stuff,  was  struck  by  "  des  lueurs  surprenantes,  qui 
brillaient  tout  a  coup  dans  cette  obscurito": — 

II  lui  vint  line  ide'e.   "  Essayons,"  se  dit-il, 

"  De  publier  cette  musique  etrange  ; 

Le  bourgeois  aime  ce  qni  cbange  ; 

11  s'agit  seulement  de  lui  tendre  le  fil." 

Cc  fut  un  coupde  maitre,  et  I'e'ffet  fut  immense ; 

Le  succes  de'passa  cent  fois  son  espcrance ; 

Dans  un  incroyable  transport 

On  vit  se  soulever  la  Germanic  entiere; 

Hoins  on  avait  compris,  et  plus  on  criait  fort ; 

Lc  Maestro,  devenu  populaire, 

Vit  de  florins  ses  poehes  se  remplir; 

11  appela  pour  frapper  le  vulgaire 

L'n  uvre  du  vieux  fou  son  compere, 

La  Musique  de  l'Avenir ! 

Setes  et  Gens  is  a  work  of  real  merit.  It  may  be  well  to  add 
that  one  or  two  of  the  fables  are  not  adapted  to  "  l'usage  de  la 
jeunesse." 

fa  Petit  Loup  de  Mer  (Mayne  Reid.  Traduction  nouvelle  par 
J.  Lamarck.  Dessins  par  L.  Benett.  Hetzel)  is  an  old  friend  of 
onr  boyhood  in  a  new  dress.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  that 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  ever  wrote,  and  the  translator  and  illustrator 
Lave  both  done  their  work  capitally. 

L  Histoire  de  Tobie  (traduite  de  La  Sainte  Bible  par  Lemaistre 
de  Sacy.  Ilachette)  is  the  most  beautiful  gift-book  that  we  have 
seen  this  year  issued  by  a  French  publisher.  The  binding  and 
type  are  admirable,  and  the  drawings,  by  M.  Bida,  whose  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  are  of  great  merit. 

L'Embranchemcnt  de  Mutjbij  (Charles  Dickens.  Pre'ce'dd  de  son 
histoire  d'apre3  John  Forster.  Traduite  par  Th.  Bentzon.  Hetzel) 
is  prettily  got  up  and  well  translated.  The  passages  extracted 
from  Forster's  Life  which  precede  the  story  are  well  chosen  and 
arranged. 

Les  Grands  Xavigateurs  da,  XVIII'  Steele  (Jules  Verne. 
Hetzel)  will  make  a  capital  present  for  any  of  the  many  boys 
whose  dream  is  of  a  seafaring  life.  M.  Verne's  style  is  easy  and 
atrreeable,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  consulting  authorities. 
The  only  possible  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  volume  is  that 
the  illustrations  are  in  too  many  instances  placed  away  from  the 
text  to  which  they  refer. 

The  second  volume  of  L' Histoire  de  la  France  (Depuis  1789 
jusqu'en  1848,  racontee  a  ines  petits-enfants  par  M.Guizot.  Lecons 
receuillies  par  Madame  de  Witt,  nee  Guizot.  Ilachette)  has  the 
same  merits  which  were  noted  in  the  first  volume.  The  difficulty 
about  "  La  Garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas ''  is  amusingly  got  round 
in  this  way  : — "  Un  cri  se  trouvait  dans  toutes  les  bouches,  comme 
line  seule  pensee  dans  tous  les  cceurs  quelque  soit  l'homme  qui  I'ait 
formule  a  haute  voix — La  Garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas."  A 
special  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  index  at  the  end  of  the 
vol  ume. 

Mandarine  (Mile.  Z.  Fleuriot.  Hachette)  is  a  pretty  story, 
which  has  been  running  its  course  in  the  Journal  de  la  Jeunesse, 
noticed  last  week. 

Un  Lie  a  la  Campagne  (Mme.  Emma  d'Erwin.  Hachette)  re- 
minds us  agreeably  of  Mrs  Marcet's  children's  books.  The  little 
volume  is  well  illustrated  by  "  Sahib.'' 

Hubert  Darnetal  (Ernest  Daudet.  Ouvrage  illustre"  de  81 
vignettes  dessinees  sur  bois  par  Sahib.  Hachette)  is  an  interest- 
ing and  capitally  told  story.  Its  opening  is  somewhat  gloomy,  but 
that  is  amply  made  up  for  as  the  tale  goes  on.  Robert  is  perhaps 
impossibly  good  and  successful,  but  that  is  a  way  which  heioes  1 
have.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  character  and  clever  description  in 
the  description  of  the  little  hotel  at  which  he  stays  while  he  is 
prosecuting  the  search  after  a  mystery  in  Paris. 

Les  Aventures  de.  Martin  Tromp  (Raoul  de  Navery.  Illustra- 
tions par  C.  G.  Fath.    Plon  et  Cie)  is  crammed  full  of  exciting 
adventures  after  the  approved  Mayne  Reid  fashion.  A  benevolent  I 
and  intellectual  chimpanzee  or  gorilla — we  are  not  sure  which  is 
intended— plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  story. 

Histoire  iTun  Dasirtoiteur  (Viollet-le-Duc."  Hetzel),  written  by  I 


the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  gives  a  sketch,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  story, 
of  the  systematic  training  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  draughts- 
man should  have.  An  intelligent  boy  is  taken  by  an  excellent 
teacher  through  all  the  necessary  stages.  This  is  a  work  of  much 
interest,  of  which  we  may  hereafter  have  something  to  say  at 
greater  length. 


Erratum. — In  our  last  weeUs  article  on  "  Christmas  Books " 
(  Windsor  Castle  and  the  Waterway  Thither),  for  "  Mr.  Prickett " 
read  "  Mr.  R.  T.  Pritchctt." 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION". 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 
and  PENCIL  STUDIES,  by  LIVING  ARTISTS,  will  OPEN 
January  1,  1880. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 


POSITIVIST  ANNUAL  MEETING,  on  Thursday,  January  1, 

nt  Five  o'clock.  The  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  will  lie  delivered  by  Mr.  FREDERIC 
HARRISON,  at  the  Cavendish  Rooms,  Mortimer  .Street.  Lan'ghjua  l'liicc.    Admission  nee. 


HYDE  PARK   COLLEGE  for   LADIES,  115  Gloucester 
Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  January  30. 
The  JUNIOR  TERM,  January  8. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 


OTROUD    LADIES'    COLLEGE,    Beeches   Green,  Stroud, 

^    Gloucestershire  Principals,  The  Misses  HOWARD.     FIRST  TERM  will  begin 

January  22.   Two  Vacancies. 

TIVERPOOL   and   WIMBLEDON    HIGH  SCHOOLS.— 

The  Council  of  the  GIRLS'  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL  COMPANY.  Limited,  have 
deferred  for  the  present  the  Election  of  1ILAD-MISTKKSSES  for  these  Schools.  Tiny  will 
proceed  to  the  Election  of  one  for  Liverpool  in  January  1880,  nnd  applications  will  he  received 
up  to  January  19.  Information  as  to  the  uppoiutment  may  be  hud  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Company,  IIS  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W. 

lyRENT  COLLEGE.— TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

**•  reducing;  the  whole  expenses  to  £;16  a  year,  will  be  offered  Tor  Competition  for  next  Term. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Trent  College,  near  Nottingham. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— RADLEY  COLLEGE. — £50,  £50,  £30, 

^— '     X20.  January  21,  1880  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

M  i  L'   V  *  R   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  20. 

R    I    G    H    T    O    N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Serr.  tary. 


B 


EAMINGTON 


C  O  ,L,  LEG  E. 


-■— 4  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Civil  Service,  Commerce.— Apply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WOOD,  Head-Master. 

A  TIT    COLLEGE.— The    NEXT    TERM  commences 

January  24,  1880.   Head-Master— T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A. 


B 


j;  ELLY     COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

Head-Master. 

R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master 
at  Marlborough  aud  Rugby  ;  Editor  of  "  Stories  from  Ovid  "  and  "  Xenophon's  Anabasis." 
Assistant- Masters. 

J.  M.  Batten,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  First  Cioss  in  Classical 

Tripos,  1875.  • 
Rev.  F.  Dyson,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Third  in  First  Class  Classical  Tripos,  1877. 
The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  23,  1880. 

T  ANC ASTER  SCHOOL.— NEXT  TERM  begins  January  21, 

'  I8ko.  Board  and  Tuition  bro  Guineas  per  annum. —Address,  Rev.  W.  E.  Piiyke"  M.A. , 
Iliad-Master. 


A 


BINGDON    SCHOOL,    Berks    (Six  miles   from  Oxford). 

An  old  Foundation,  with  spacious  new  buildings— now  being:  enlarged— on  irravel  soil, 
in  lai-jrc  grounds.  The  Education  is  Classical  or  Modern,  with  special  preparation  for  all 
Pruli-ssional  Examinations.  There  are  valuable  University  Scholarships.— Address,  .Rev. 
E.  Si  MMERS,  School  House,  Abingdon. 

WOBURN  PARK,  WEYB  RIDGE. 

"  y  Eector-Uon.  and  Rev.  WILLIAM  PETRE. 

Chaplain  and  Superintendent  of  Junior  School- Bev.  T.  ANSELM  BURGE,  O.S.B. 
Secretary  nnd  Bursar— T.  F.  DANIELS,  Esq. 
The  Junior  School  reopens  on  Wedntsduy,  January  7  ;  the  Senior  School  reopens  Thurs- 
day, January  8,  1880. 

l^RUCE     CASTLE     SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM.— 

Unexcelled  in  healthiness  oFsituation  and  beauty  of  grounds.  Buildings  and  internal 
arrangements  most  complete.  During  ls7!i  past  or  present  Pupils  have  gained  at  Oxford  a 
First  in  Final  Mathematical  Schools  and  a  Classical  Exhibition  at  Ra!  iiol  College  ;  also  a  high 
place  lor  R.M.C.  Woolwich.  A  Preparatory  department  for  Young  Boys.  For  details  of  the 
School,  S:e.  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Almack,  M.A. 

•THE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEAD). —  BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools  ;  also  for  the  Naval  Carletship  Examination.  Alter 
the  Christinas  Vacation  the  Management  of  the  School  will  he  in  the  hands  of  Air.  E.  M.  Pi; ICE, 
Mr.  F.  W.  S.  PBiCB,  and  the  Rev.  W.  II.  GwiLLIM,  all  of  St.  John  s  College.  Omil.rid"C.  In 
the  meantime,  for  full  information,  apply  to  the  present  Head-Master,  the  Rev.  E.  11.  I'll  ICE. 
In  the  New  House  a  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  lor  quite 
LITTLE  30YS.  

ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— The  Rev.   H.   J.  GRAHAM, 

M.A.  Oxon.,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sen,  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  lor  Boys  under  Twelve,  80  Guineas  ;  above  Twelve,  100  Guineas.— Address,  the 
Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

.FOLKESTONE. —  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

-*-  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies. 


H 

prepare 


HART,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

•  and  Mathematical  Instructor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  wishes  to 
rc  a  few  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— Address,  Avalon  House,  Eltham,  Kent. 

A  RMY    EXAMINATIONS.— Professor  PRITCHARD  (lute 

R.M.  Academy,  Woolwich),  and  Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD  (M.A.  Oxon)  have  as  yet 
passed  18  Pupils  out  of  24  sent  up  since  January  last.  .NEXT  TERM  commences  January  0, 
1S8U — Wargrave,  near  Henley,  Oxon. 


MORNING   PREPARATORY   CLASS   for  the   SONS  of 
GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13 
TERM  will  commence  Monday,  January 


GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.   The  NEXT 


PREPARATION    for    the    PUBLIC     SCHOOLS,    &c. — 

A.  CALVERT,  M.A. ,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Camb..  now  Rector  of  Moreton 
Ongar  (Twenty  Miles  from  Londonl,  is  desirous  of  receiving  FOUR  BOYS  into  his  house  for 
the  purposes  above  Stated.    French,  both  conversational  and  grammatical,  will  be  Taught  by 

a  resident  French  Gentleman.   Vacations  the  same  as  at  the  Public  Schools  Address  -.is 

above. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE   (lacing  the 

eeiyes  a  limited  number  of 
ublic  Schools  or  for  general 


Sea). -J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  <  .. 
BACKWARD  011(1  DELICATE  ROYS,  t>  Prepare  for 
Education  Full  particulars  and  prospectus  on  applicatio 


of  St. 
who  1 

t,  i; 


ANO ASTER  SCHOOL. 

*    VACANT,  owing  to  the  uppointm 


-The  SECOND  MASTERSHIP  is 

it  of  Rev.  W.  T.  NewuOLD  to  the  Head-Mastership 
jO  per  annum,  with  Hoard  and  Rooms  Candidates 
ics,  arc  invited  to  send  Testimonials  and  References 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


'TIIE       LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 
For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Head  Oppice_7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-end  Agents— Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street.  S.W. 
Governor — MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq.  I  .S/ili-ffoiie/ \noi-— GEORGE  L.  M.  GIBBS,  Esq. 
Depidy-Covemor—LE.WlS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
Directors. 


nugh  Gough  Arbutbnot,  Esq. 
Hobert  Burn  Blvth,  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
.  Edward  Budd,  Esq. 
Major-General  II.  P.  Burn. 
George  W.iliam  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  li.  Dobree.  Esq. 
Knbert  Gillespie.  Esq. 
Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 
Henrv  Goschcn.  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
Robert  Henderson,  Esq. 
Louis  limb.  Esq. 
Hem  ■  -I.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lwill.  Esq. 
Grevillc  If.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  W.  Pellv.R.N. 
William  Kennie,  Esq. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Rvrie.  Esq. 
David  P.'Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leoixild  Seymour. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Christmas 
Policies  will  expire  on  January  9. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies  for  the  Fire  and  Life  Departments. 
.  1  l  ospeetnscs,  copies  of  the  I  ire,  Life,  and  Marine  Accounts,  and  all  other  information  can  be 
nad  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Se, 


Tetary. 


G 


UARDIAN       FIRE     and  LIFE 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1821.     Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions 
Directoi-s. 

C/iaiYmnii-RICHARD  M.  HARVEY.  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— AUGUSTUS  PREVOST,  Esq. 
Henry  Ilnlsc  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-Carter.  Esq. 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq 


OFFICE, 


Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  H.  Gibhs.Esq. 
James  Gooilson,  Esq. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Right  Hon.  John  Q.  Hubbard,  M.P. 
Frederick  II.  Janson,  Esq. 
G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 


.lull, 


,Esq. 


Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 
David  Powell.  Jun.,E  a. 
John  G.  Talbot,  Esq..,  M.P. 
Henrv  Viene,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department-?.  J.  MARSDES. 

Actuary  and  Secretary -T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested   £1,000.000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of   £2,956,000 

Total  Annual  Income  nearly    £500,000 

N.B — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  January  9. 

p  H  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

J-     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settle 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts 


the  World. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


TVTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

'  Established  1830. 

Office  in  LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  X3.000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405.60O 

Life  Kevenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1378)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY- 

Established  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W 
CAPITAL,  £1.600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.     Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  Le  renewed 
before  January  9,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager.- 

ACCIDENTS        OCCUR  DAILY!!! 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  oldest  and  largest  Accidental  Assurance 
Company.    The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINNAIRD,  Cliaimau. 
Subscribed  Capital;  £1,000,000.   Annual  Income,  £-'14,(100.   £1,300.000  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation.  Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary,  61  CORNIIILL,  LONDON. 

fTNION       BANK       of  AUSTRALIA. 

Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,187.500 

Reserve  Fund    soo.000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DE.M  AND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  arc  grantedon 

the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  Jixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London.  E.C.  W.  R.  ME  WBURN,  Manager. 

rFIIE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

A  CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachce,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
anil  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  ami.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  scut  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.—  CHEMICAL  FRO- 

FESSORSIIIP._Thc  Council  invite  applications  for  the  Chair  of  CHEMISTRY 
Salary,  £:(00.  with  a  share  of  the  Students' Fees.  Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent 
not  later  than  February  9.  1880.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  on 
application  to  Edward  Stock,  M.R.C.S..  Secretary. 


BIBLIOTHEC  A  GERSDORFIO  -  ZINZENDORFI  ANA.  — 
CVTAl.OGI'E  of  (he  LIBRARIES  of  the  late  Count  von  GERSDORF,  Count 
L.  von  ZINZEN IX  HUP,  Founder  of  the  Moravians  at  ITenrinit.&c.  Part  I.  Tkeology,  oriental 
and  French  Literature,  which  will  be  SOLI)  BY  AUCTION*,  on  .T.niuiry  7.  IviO.  by 
GUSTAYE  SOLOMON.  Bookseller  in  Dresden.  These  Collections  contain  S.SC2  Lots  s  the 
rarestand  most  valuable  works  In  Tbeologc.   Dr.  Gracsse,  the  anihor  of  the  " Tresor  del 

livres  rares  et  precicux."  remarks  in  the    r    •     of  this  (V.tnl.         'V!  he  considers  it  the  most 

imporia  t  Collection  which  has  ever  !  cen  offered  for  sa  c  in  Germany  during  tins  century. 
Caeuiogucs  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Fran/.  XHI-uai,  Publisher,  JJ  •Brook  Street,  Grosvcnor  Suture. 


December  27,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL— 
Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Moils  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  Cb  no, 
Janon  anil  Vu-rrnlia.  The  Peninsular  ami  Oriental  Steam  Navi.ta'ion  I  ompmiy  <le-i-.it.  li 
their  Steamer*  from  Southamplon,  i-f-i  the  Sue/  I  anal,  every  Thursday.  Horn  Venice  every 
Fridav.und  trom  BrincUll,  with  the  Overland  Moils,  every  Monday. 

Ulliccs.  12!  Le  idc-.liaU  Street.  E.C.,  and  23  Cocks pur  Street.  S.W.  

BRIG II TON. — li E D F 0 R D     HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  We-t  Vier.    Central  and  timet,    Lone:  established.    Suites  of 
J^ooms.  Spacious  Cotl'ic-room  lor  Ladies  and  Gen  tinmen.  Sea- Water  Service 


i  the  Uoic!. 
UENJN.  BULL,  Jfanaaer 


DENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition.  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribinir  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CUltONOMETERS.  CLOCKS,  sc.. 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  31  and  35  Royal  Exchanire.  London.  

MR.  SPURGEON,  in  the  "  Sword  and  Trowel,"  says ;  »  The 
straisht,  tumed-up.  turned-down,  and  obliaue-nointcd  PENS  of  MACXIVF.N  & 
C  WIF.RUN  arc  marvellously  Rood.  It  is  n  pleasure  to  write  with  them."  Sample  llox  of  all 
the  kinds  assorted,  bv  ,»..t.  1-.  Id.  MACMVKX  .v  t  AM  K  HON.  S3  to  33  Blair  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, l'eumakers  to"  Her  Maje-tv's  (iovernnteiit  U..iee<.   Established  I'M. 

TJEAL  &  SON'S  ILLUSTRATED    C ATALOGUE 

LI  OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE, 

Sent  fres  by  post. 

HEAL  S:  SOX,  105.  19C,  107,  103  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON.  W. 

TpURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or    APARTMEN  T  S 

J-  TllltOUGHOUT  on  MOF.DER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original. "Best,  and  most 
lit  eral.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  iwst  free  W8,«9,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

a;.,!  Iv.-J.'.an.t  -<\  M  ..  v,  c.i  Mne:,  NV.C.    Estah.i-hcu  WiJ.  

~A~      R         D         N         E         R         S  . 

NEW  DINNER  AXD  TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES 
Arc  Ordinal  in  Design.  Effective  in  Apiiearance,  and  Unequalled  in  Price. 
DINNER  SERVICES  from  £3  3s.  the  Set,  for  Twelve  Persons, complete. 
TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  from  X3  5s.  Gd.  the  Set.  for  Twelve  Persons,  complete. 

TABLE  GLASS  SERVICES  OF  THE 


G 


DINNER  SERVICES. 


£  s.  d. 


BEST  CRYSTAL. 

Plain  Light  Stern  Glass   

Engraved  i.iirlit  Stem  Glass  

Richly-Cut  Glass   

Engraved  Flowers  

Engraved  Grass  and  FerrI  


a. 


The  Lansdowne  

The  Laurel    SI 

The  Indiana   4 

The  Forest  Rose   5 

Tht  Japanese  Bamboo   6 

Discount  15  per  Cent. 

Coloured  Lithographic  Sheets  of  Dinner  Ware  and  Illustrated  Gloss  Catalogue,  which  must  be 
returned,  ore  sent,  post  free,  on  application. 

GARDNERS,  GLASS,  CHINA,  AND  LAMP  MANUFACTURERS, 
453  AND  451  WEST  STRAND.  CIIARIXG  CROSS,  LOXDON. 


HAVING         A         L    U    X    U  R 

By  using 

PEARS'   TRANSPARENT   SHAVING  STICK, 

PURE.  FRAGRANT.  AND  DURABLE. 
Immediate  lather,  no  irritation.    Established  Eighty  Years.     Five  Prize  Medals. 
Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 


WILLS'  '-THREE 
IN  1-oz.,  2-oz.,  and  4-oz. 


CASTLES"  TOBACCO. 

PACKETS  LINED  with  TINFOIL. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


NEW  WORK  r.Y  Ml.'S.  BEASSEY. 
Just  published,  in  One  Volume,  8vo.  price  One  Guinea. 

QUNSHINK   and  STORM  in  the  EAST, 

^•-V  or  Cruises  to  Cyprus  and  Constantinople.  By  Mrs.  Buassey,  Author 
of  "A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam."  Willi  Maps  and  114  Illustrations 
(including  !)  full  size  of  page)  engraved  on  Wood  by  O.  Pearson  chiefly 
from  Drawings  by  the  Hon.'  A.  Y.  Bingham ;  the  Cover  from  an  Original 
Design  by  Uustave  Doiv. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

COMPLETION  OF   LORD  MINTO'S  MEMOIRS. 
In  post  Svo.  with  Two  Maps,  price  12s.  cloth, 

T  ORD  MTNTO  in  INDIA  :  Correspondence 

J  of  the  First  Ear!  of  Minto,  while  Governor-General  of  India,  from 
1807  to  1 81-1.  Edited  bv  his  Great-Niece,  the  Countess  of  Minto.  Com- 
pleting  Lord  Minto's  Life  and  Letters  published  in  1871  by  the  Countess 
ol  Minto,  in  Three  Volumes. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co.  

NATIONAL    MANUSCRIPTS    OF  IRELAND. 
Now  ready,  Pni-t  III.  in  imperial  folio,  price  42s. 

TjUCSIMILES  of  NATIONAL  MANUSCRIPTS  of  IRE- 

-1  LAND,  selected  and  edited,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Si  i.i.ivax.  .Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  by  John  T.  Gilbert,  E.S.A.  M.R.I.A. 
!:.  e  secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland  ;  and  Photozincographed  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  VICTORIA. 


"WILLS'    "THREE    CASTLES"   TOBACCO.  —  There's  no 

sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia  and  no  better  brand  than  the  *  THREE 
CASTU>.'  "  —  Vide  "  The  Vir-'.u.ans."  Only  in  rackets  and  Cigarettes,  projected  by 
the  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

WILLS,  W.  D.  &  II.  O. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  rPHE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  ld"3."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Ting. 

pHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appreciated 

y  as  a  Cose  of  GRANT'S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered  of  any 
V\  ine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery.  Maidstone.  Queen's  Quality,  as  supplied 
to  IK-r  Majesty,  41s.  per  dozen  net  ;  Sportsman's  Special  Quality,  60s.  per  dozen.  Prepayment 
required.  Carriage  tree  in  England. 

TVTEMCINAL  FOOD.    WASTING  DISEASES  and  CON- 

-L,J-  SUMPTION  are  ARRESTED,  the  strength  and 

weight  are  restored  and  maintained,  and  the  appetite 
improved,  by  the  Food  known  as 

PANCREATIC   EMULSION,  which  has  been  for  the  last 

*■  twenty  year-;  recognized  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 

a  NE(.'l>>AK V  1  mil)  tv.r  persons  having  a  ten- 
dency to  WASTING,  CONSUMPTION,  &c. 

CAVORY  &  MOORE,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  Chemists 

*^  everywhere,  from  whom  Pamphlets,  containing  full 

particulars  and  Medical  Testimonials,  may  be 
obtained,  gratis,  on  application. 


N 


IVfUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NEW  BOOKS.— The  Life 

ZtT  of  **shop  Wilbcrforee,  by  Canon  Ashwcll,  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  The  New 
Editions  of  Mm.  Brassey's  Voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Mis*  Bird's  Ride  Across  the 
Rocky  Mountain*,  arc  also  ready,  and  may  be  had  this  day  by  all  Subscribers  of  One  Guinea 
per  annum.   Prospectuses  postage  tree  on  application. 

"jVJUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. —  CHEAP    BOOKS.  — 

See  MUDIE'S  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE,  ready  on  Monday  next. 
This  Catalogue  will  contain  more  than  Three  Thousand  Popular  Works  in  History,  Bio- 
Eraphy,  Religion.  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  at 
tn«  lowest  current  price*,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and 
secretaries  ot  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  modem  Books. 

TyfDDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

..~\  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  niav  also  be  obtained 
S1.",,'.;.,c;iVas'S»s»ible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MAN'  HESTER  LIBRARY. 
BARTON  ARCADE.  MANCHESTER  tone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchanse). 

Mudie'sSelect  Library,  Limited.  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Offices  Kins  Street,  Cheapsidc. 

rFHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

,7"-  0.fTnE  SATURDAY'  REVIEW  are  required,  for  which  6d.cach  will  be  given,  viz  • 
SlKnd  TTC     M'  W"       M9' ana  771  (clea" copies)— at  the  Olfice,  3i  Southampton  Street. 

LffiWSPARER  PRICE  LIST.— STEEL  &  JONES  will  Te 

lication3^  '°  SCn<'  *'le'r  ^'r'ce  L's'  °^  ,hc  principal  London  Newspapers  free  on  np- 
^TheJ^Tfrk^XS  REVIEW  to  ar.y  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £1  8s.  Sd.  per  annum  (in 
  London  :  STEEt,  S:  JoXES,  4  Sprini  Gardens.  S.W. 


TUiE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  in  MUSIC,  just  issued  bv 

FoTt  f  ?J.CiS"'  K0BEUT  COCB.S  ft  CO.,  New  Burlington  Street,  London.  A  List  gralis  and 


of  Henry  VIII.  and  contains  upwards 
of  one  hundred  specimens.  Account  of 
Facsimiles  of  National  Manuscripts  of 
Ireland  :  PARTS  I.  &  II.  together, 
price  2s.  Cd.  Part  II.  price  Is.  Gd. 
FART  III.  price  Is. 


This  work  is  intended  to  form  a  com- 
prehensive  Paleeographic  Series  for  Ire- 
1  nd.  The  Specimens  are  repr  'duced  as 
nenrly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
originals,  in  dimensions,  colouring,  and 
gem  ral  appearance.  Part  III.  extends 
from  a.d.  1800  to  the  end  of  the  reign 

London  :  Printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  Published  by  Longmans 
&  Co.  Paternoster  Row  ;  Triiliner  &  Co.  Ludgate  Hill.  Oxford  :  Parker  &  Co. 
Ca-nbridge  :  MacmiUan  &  Co.  Edinburgh :  A.  &  C.  Black.  Dublin :  A.  Thorn. 
Sold  also  by  Letts,  Son,  &  Co.  3:i  King  William  Street ;  E.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross  ; 
•T.  W'vld,  Charing  Cross  ;  B.  Quaritch,  15  Piccadilly  ;  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  and 
Douglas  &  Foulis,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Hodgc=,  Foster,  &  Co.  Dublin. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

T  OGIC,     DEDUCTIVE    and  INDUCTIVE:— 

J— 1  Deductive,  4s.   Inductive,  0s.  lid. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6eL 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  Gs.  Gd. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s.  Gd. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

London,  Longmans  i  Co. 
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NEW  SERIES. 

ALES  from  "  BLACKWOOD."    No.  XXI.  is  published  tbis 


day,  price  Is.  containing 
THE  HAUNTED  ENGHENIO. 
JOLLY'S  FIRST  LOVE. 
MRS.  BEAUCIIAMPS  VENGEANCE. 
A  FAMILY  FEUD. 
THE  DISAPPOINTING  BOY'. 
*.*  Subscribers  wishing  to  complete  their  Sets  can  now  be  supplied  with  the  remaining 
Numbers  of  the  Series. 

William  Blackwood  &  Soxs,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T 


M 
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Now  readv,  demy  8vo.  stitched,  published  at  Is.  6d. 

HE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  INVASION  of  INDIA:  a  Sequel 

to  the  Afghanistan  Campaign  of  1878-9.  By  A.  Dhkuuewallah. 
HAEEISOX,  69  Pall  Mall,  London. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  large  post  8vo.  is. 

ONARCHY  and  DEMOCRACY :  Phases  of  Modern  Politics. 

By  the  Duke  of  SOMEESET,  K.G. 
London  :  J.  Baix,  1  Huymarket,  S.W. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (2Gth  Thousand),  crown  8vo.  77  pp.  limp  binding.  Is.  • 

ODERN  CHRISTIANITY  a  CIVILIZED  HEATHENISM. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School." 
Salisbury  :  Brows  &  Co.      London  :  Simpkin  &  Maeseall. 

2  vols.  21s. 

rrilE  EVOLUTION  of  MORALITY  ;  being  a  History  of  the 

Development  of  Moral  Culture.   By  C.  Stanilaxo  Wake. 
Contexts  : 

Vol.  I.— Modern  Theories  of  Morals  ;  the  Sense  of  Right ;  Genesis  of  the  Moral  Idea  ;  the 
Altruistic  Sentiment. 

Vol.  II  —Special  Development'?  of  Altruism  ;  Positive  Phases  of  Morals  :  the  Doctrine  of 
Emanations;  Hinduism  ;  Buddhism  ;  Mithraism  ;  Christianity;  Positivism;  Religion  ana 
Morality. 

"  An  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  facts  bearing  on  the  important  problem  treated  of 
by  the  author."—  I'oi 'tnighUy  iltvicw. 

London  :  TrffeXEB  &  Co. 

OXFORD  CITY. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  450,  half  morocco,  21s. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  RECORDS  of  the  CITY  of  OXFORD,, 
with  Extracts  from  other  Documents,  illustrating  the  Municipal  Histcry  : 
Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth  (1509— l(i03). 

Edited,  by  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  by  William  H. 
Ttnuren,  of  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  under  the  direction  of  Robert  S.  Hawkins. 
Town  Clerk. 

James  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford,  and  377  Strand,  London. 
Now  ready,  cloth,  gilt  edjres,  2s.  6d. 

TVTILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    In  Two  Volumes. 

Bcintf  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  "Miniature  Library  of  the  Poets." 
A  Pocket  Edition  of  Standard  Works,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  toned  paper. 
It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  the  Works  of  other  favourite  Authors  at  short  intervals,  so  as  to 
form  an  elegant  and  portable  Series  suitable  for  Presentation,  and  for  the  Drawing-room. 

For  this  purpose  the  Series  will  be  kept  also  in  persian  calf,  morocco,  and  russia,  at  moderate 
prices. 

London:  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.   And  all  Booksellers. 

DOUBLE  NUMBER  OF  THE  INVESTORS'  MONTHLY  MANUAL. 
This  day,  December  27,  will  be  published  a  DOUBLE  NUMBER  of 

rrilE    INVESTORS'    MONTHLY    MANUAL,  giving  the 

llisheit  and  Lowest  Priec»  dnrinc  the  hist  three  years— A  Financial  Record  of  the 
Month— A  I  manolol  History  of  the  Year  If  7!>  (including  a  Tahulat<  a  Chronicle  of  Events)  • 
also  the  yield  that  each  Stock  will  return  to  the  Investor  nt  Current  Market  Prices  This 
Kumher  will  be  cut,  stitched,  anil  enclosed  in  a  wrapper.  The  price  of  the  December  Nnrnhpr 
will  Le  18.  4d.  ;  by  post,  Is.  Cd.  Annual  Subscription.  10s.  9d. 

Office,  110  Strand. 
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The  Saturday  Review.  [December  27,  1879. 


T^HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

insertion  in  the  Forthcoming:  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher  by  the  10th,  and  BILLS  by  the  12th  January. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

X^KASEE'S      MAGAZINE,      JANUARY  1880. 

"  No.  DCI.    New  Sehies  CXXI.    Price  2s.  Gd. 

Edited  by  Principal  TULLOCH. 
Contexts  :— 

Mart  Anerley  :  a  Yorkshire  Tale.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Chapter  XXIII.— 
Love  Militant.  XXIV.— Love  Penitent.  XXV.— Down  among  tue  Dead 
Weeds. 

Some  Aspects  op  Indian  Finance.   By  W.  W.  Hunter,  CLE.  LL.D. 
First  Impressions  op  the  New  World  (conclusion).   By  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyll. 

A  Type  op  the  Renaissance.    By  Miss  E.  M.  Clerke. 

The  Lament  op  Libanius.    By  the  Hon.  Lionel  A.  Tollemaciie. 

Ireland  and  England.    By  an  M.P. 

What  Shakespeare  Learnt  at  School.— H.  By  Professor  Thomas  S.  Bathes. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  Scotland. 

Earthbound:  a  Story  of  toe  Seen  and  the  Unseen.   By  Mbs.  Olitiiant. 
London,  Longmans  &  Co. 
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LACKWOOD'S 


MAGAZINE  for 

No.  DCCLXXI.   2s.  tid. 


JANUARY  1880. 


Contents  : 

A  TURKISH  EFFENDI  ON  CHRISTENDOM  AND  ISLAM. 

PINDAR'S  HYMN  TO  PERSEPHONE. 

REATA  ;  or.  What's  in  a  Name.    Part  X. 

OUR  STACHELBERG  SYMPOSIUM. 

BUSH  LIFE  IN  QUEENSLAND.    Part  EC. 

THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY. 

HOW  I  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES. 

NOTES  FROM  EPIRUS  :  the  Turks,  the  Albanians,  and  the  Greek  Question. 

TO  PORTIA  AT  BELMONT. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

William  Blackwood  &  Son  s,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready.  No.  CCXLI.  Is. 

T^HE    CORNIIILL    MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY.  With 

*■*-  Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  W.  Small. 

Contents : 

WHITE  WINGS  :  a  Yachting  Romance.    With  an  Illustration.    Chapter  20. 

Chasing  a  Thunderstorm.   Chapter  21.  Chasing  Seals.   Chapter  22.  "Uncertain, 

Cov.  and  Hard  to  Please." 
WHAT  THE  ENGLISH  HAVE  DONE  FOR  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLE.  In 

Two  Chapters.  I.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D. 
A  NEW  STUDY  OF  TENNYSON. 
COUNTESS  ADELCRANTZ. 
FIGHTING  FITZGERALD. 
NEW  LAMPS  FOR  OLD  ONES. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  31.  Jeanne  is 
shown  the  Scenery  of  Surrey.  Chapter  :i2.  In  which  Barrington  does  a  great  deal 
of  Talking.   Chapter  33.  On  the  March. 

London  :  SiilTn,  Elder,  S:  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 

Just  published,  post  free,  6s. 

DUBLIN       REVIEW.  —  JANUARY  1880. 
Contents : 

1.  MAURITIUS. 

2.  MR.   HERBERT    SPENCER'S    "  SYSTEM    OF    PHILOSOPHY."     By  Professor 

St.  Georcie  Mivart,  P.R  S. 

3.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.   Part  III.   By  W.  S.  LILLY. 

4.  ETHICS  IN  ITS  BEARING  ON  THEISM.   By  W.  G.  Ward,  Ph.D. 

5.  THE  LAND  QUESTION  AND  LAW  REFORM.  Bv  ArnREY  St.  John  Clerke. 
C.  MR.  A.  DE  VERB'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  SAXON  SAINTS. 

7.  POPE  LEO  XIII.  AND  MODERN  STUDIES. 

8.  THE    ALLEGED    GALLIC  ANISM    OF    MAYNOOTn    AND    OF   THE  IRISn 

CLERGY.   By  the  Very  Rev.  William  Walsh,  D.D.,  Vice-President  of  Maynooth. 
LETTERS  OF  POPE  LEO  XIII. 

NOTICES  OF  CATHOLIC  CONTINENTAL  PERIODICALS. 
NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

London  :  Burns  &  Oates,  17  and  la  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square  ;  and 
63  Paternoster  Row. 


VIEW, 


A  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

THE       MODERN  RE 

Edited  by  R.  A.  Armstrong.  B.A. 
Will  be  published  on  January  1,  1380,  price  2s.  6d. 
Contents  op  No.  I. 
TnE  STORY  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  REVIEWING.    By  the  Editor. 
THE   FORCE   BEHIND    NATURE.      By  William  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Sec. 

ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS.    By  CnARLES  Hargrove,  M.A. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  CHRIST.    By  J.  Allanson  PlCTON,  M.A. 

THE  HOMES  OF  TnE  STANLEY'S  AND  THE  TAITS.  By  Charles  Shakspeare, 
M.A. 

FERVENT  ATnEISM.    By  Trofessor  Upton.  B.Se. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF  FRANCE.  By 

M.  le  Pasteur  President  DesirC  Charruaud. 
THE  MIRACLES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.   By  PniLIP  nEXRY  Wicksteed,  M.A. 

a  liberal  country  parson— in  memoriam:  p.  c.  s.  desprez.  by  john 
Owen. 

THE  TIDES  OF  THE  INNER  LIFE.    By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

A  RECENT  DISCUSSION  ON  ROMANS  IX.  5.    By  G.  Vance  Smith,  D.D. 

FARRAR'S  ST.  PAUL.    By  Allan  Mexzies,  B.D. 

THE  EARLY  BUDDHIST  BELIEFS  CONCERNING  GOD.  By  T.  W.  Rhys-Davids. 

SIGHT  AND  INGIGHT.    By  Joseph  Wood. 

FRAGMENTS. 

Published  for  the  Proprietors.  In  London,  by  James  Clarke  &  Co. ; 
in  Manchester,  by  John  Heywood. 

And  may  be  had  by  order  of  all  Booksellers. 
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No.  CXII.    New  Series  76.   Price  3s.  6d.   JANUARY  1830. 

HE    JOURNAL  of    MENTAL    SCIENCE.     Edited  by 

T.  S.  Cloustox,  M.D.,  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  and  George  H.  Savage,  M.D. 
Contexts : 

ON  TnE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SYPHILIS  AND  GENERAL  PARALYSIS.  By 

ACHILLE  FOVILLE,  M.D. 

ON  THE  SEPARATE  CARE  OF  ACUTE  AND  CURABLE  CASES  IN  ASYLUMS,  &c. 

By  J.  Wilkie  Burman,  M.D. 
THREE  AUSTRALIAN  ASYLUMS.    By  A.  R.  URQUIIART,  M.D. 
DIFFUSED  CEREBRAL  SCLEROSIS.    By  T.  W.  McDoWALL,  M.D. 
INTEMPERANCE  IN  STUDY.    By  D.  Hack  Tuke, F.R.C.P. 

CLINICAL  NOTES  AND  CASES-OCCASIONAL   NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER- 
REVIEWS— GERMAN  AND  ITALIAN  RETROSPECT— NOTES  AND  NEWS,  Sx. 
J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Monthly,  id. 

JOURNAL       of  EDUCATION, 

"  No.  CXXVI.  (for  JANUARY), 

Contains  a  Full  Report  of  the  HEAD-MASTERS'  CONFERENCE  AT  ETON. 
Published  by  Stewart  &  Co.,  Holborn  Viaduct  Steps,  E.C. 


Monthly,  Is. 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXLIII.  (for  JANUARY). 
Contents  : 

HE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE  MAY.  By  Mrs.  Oltphant.  Chapters  9—12. 

B1SCLAVERET  :  a  Breton  Romance.    By  Maurice  Kingsley. 

LIFE  AT  HIGH  PRESSURE.    By  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D. 

SIR  WALTER  TREVELYAN'S  WINE  CELLAR.    By  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson. 

ENDOWED  CHARITIES  AND  PAUPERISM.    By  Rev.  H.  G.  Robinson. 

DUSTYARDS.    By  the  Hon.  Sophia  M.  Palmer. 

PARTY  GOVERNMENT.    By  W.  T.  THORNTON,  C.B. 

JOHN  THADEUS  DELANE. 


MACMILLAN  8:  CO..  LONDON. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For   JANUARY  (1880). 

RUSSIAN  NIHILISM.  By  Fritz  Cuxlipfe  Owen. 

GEORGE  CANNING:  his  Character  and  Motives.  By  the  Right  non.  Viscount  STRATFORD 

DE  REDCLIFPE. 

ATHLETICS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  the  non.  Edward  Lyttelton. 

PHAEDRA  AND  PHEDRE.  By  Lionel  Tennyson. 

PURCHASE  IN  THE  CHURCH.   Br  Johx  Mautineau. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  AND  GENERA.   By  Alfred  R.  Wallace. 

DR.  ABBOTT  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.    By  JAMES  Sl'EDDING. 

OLD-FASHIONED  GARDENING.   By  Mrs.  Paul. 

THE  CRIMINAL  CODE,  1*79.   By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  STETHKX. 

ATHEISTIC  METHODISM.   By  W.  II.  Mallock. 


C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  S:  CO.,  LONDON. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE, 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  SERIAL  STORY,  commences  in  the  JANUARY 
NUMBER  of 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 

THE  ARGOSY. 

NOW  READY. 

NOW  READY. — The  JANUARY  NUMBER  of 
MRS.   HENRY    WOOD'S  MAGAZINE, 

THE  ARGOSY. 

Contexts : 

1.  TnE  MYSTERIES  OF  IIEKON  DYKE.  Hustrated  by  M.  Ellen 

Edwards. 

Chapter  1.  Gilbert  Denison's  Will. 
Chapter  2.  Mrs.  Carlyon  at  Home. 
Chapters.  Captain  Lennox  Startled. 

2.  VERENA  FONTAINE'S  REBELLION.   By  JOHNNY  LUDLOW. 

3.  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

4.  ABOUT  NORWAY.  By  Chari.es  W.  Wood.  With  6  Illustrations. 
0.  A  NIGHT  IN  A  BALLOON.  By  Mary;  E.  Penn. 

0.  A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 
7.  BEETHOVEN'S  PUPIL. 

Monthly,  Gd. 

"  The  1  Argosy  '  continue?  to  sail  on  colden  seas."—  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  1  Arg09y  '  is  the  best  and  cheapest  of  our  magazines." — ^nuidard. 
11  The  '  Argosy'  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  d*y." — London  Scotsman. 
"  The  '  Arjtosy's '  contents  are  of  a  most  attractive  nature." — Advertiser. 
"  The  '  Ar"osy  '  forms  an  excellent  collection  of  entertaining  matter."— Observer. 
"  It  is  refreshing  to  light  upon  the  '  Arsiosy.'  "—Latest  yews. 
"  Johnny  Ludlow  is  a  singularly  pleasant  companion." — Spectator. 
"  The  interest  aroused  in  Johnny  Ludlow  is  considerable." — Saturday  Review. 
"  Johnny  Ludlow  displavs  a  genuine  sense  of  humour."— Athenteum. 
"  Johnny  Ludlow  is  thoroughly  high  in  tone  and  healthy  in  character.  —  Guardian. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 


Monthly,  2s.  6d. 

THE   CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  JANUARY : 
ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  Karl  Hillebrand. 
LANDLORDS  AND  LAND  LAWS.    By  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie. 
JUSTINIAN.    By  Robert  Buchanan. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  THE  DATA  OF  ETHICS.   By  Professor  CALDEr.woOD. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     By  Matthew  Browne. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  WRITINGS  OF  CYRUS  THE  GREAT.  IN  CON- 
NEXION WITH  A  RECENT  DISCOVERY.    By  Canon  Rawllnson. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS  TO  TIME.  Jjg  By  Professor 
Mivart. 

THE  CHINESE  DRAMA.    By  Robert  K.  Douglas. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  LAST  FORTY  YEARS.     First  Article.    By  Professor 


St. 


LOTZE. 

CONTEMPORARY    LIFE    AND    THOUGHT   IN    RUSSIA.     By  T.  P., 

Petersburg. 

CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  ITALY.    By  Signer  Roberto 

Stuart. 


STRAIIAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  31  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


mE     FORTNIGHTLY     REVIEW     for  JANUARY. 

IRELAND.    By  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock. 
MR.  GLADSTONE.    By  IIexry  Dcncklet. 
HANDEL.    By  II.  IT.  Statham. 
FREEDOM  OF  LAND.    By  T.  n.  FARRAR. 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  M.  DE  CIRCOURT.    By  the  late  N.  W»  SENIOR. 

COLORADO.    By  J.  W.  BARCLAY,  M.F. 

ENGLAND  OF  TO-DAY.   By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  PRECEDING  ARTICLE.    By  the  iiDITOR. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

CiiArMAN  &  Hall,  103  Piccad'.iy. 


"December  27,  1879.] 


The  Saturday  Review. 


UNDER  TIIE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

Now  ready.  Fortv-ninth  Edition.  1  vol.  royal  Svo.  with  the  Arms 
ucuutiiully  engraved,  bound,  ^ilt  eU^es,  31s.  lid. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

For  1SSO. 

CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 
HURST  St  BLACKETT.  l'UBLISIIEKS.  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

13  Great  Marlborough  street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


FRIEXD  and  LOVER.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy, 

Author  o£  "  Glencairn,"  ice.   3  vols. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  in  ENGLAND. 

By  Mrs.  Ourii.vsT.   3  vols. 
"  This  book  is  a  delightful  one— fresh,  irtcrcstinsr.  wholesome,  and  well  written.    It  deserves 
to  tuke  rank  amon;  the  best  works  of  the  author." — Examiner. 

THROUGH  the  STORM.  By  Charles  Quentin. 

3  vols. 

**  There  is  more  than  the  average  of  exciting  incident  in  this  decidedly  interesting  talc." 

Atlienamm. 

LITTLE  .MISS  PRIMROSE.   By  the  Author 

of  "St.  OlaveV*  &c.   3  vols. 
**  The  praeeful  tone  and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  author  of  *  St.  Olavc's '  ore  well  known. 
*  Little  Miss  Primrose 1  is  a  very  good  example  of  her  manner.*' — Academy. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."   Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

u  A  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— Timts. 

SIR  JOHN.   By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart," 


&c.    3  vols 


A  good  novel,  of  uniform  excellence  throughout." — Acudtmy. 


NEW   NOVEL  AT  ALL   THE  LIBRARIES. 

ORLANDO.    By  Clementina  Black,  Author 

of  '•  A  Sussex  Idyll."   3  vols,  post  8vo. 
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loxdox  :  siriTn,  elder,  &  co.,  15  Waterloo  tlace. 
IBLIOTHEQUE  UNIVERSELLE 

ET  REVUE  SUISSE. 
83«  Annee  1S30. 


MEDALLLE  D  OR  A  L'EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE  DE  lsrs. 


bio-.-ra|illiquC3. 
fictifs  im'prochi 
collabornteurj. 
s'aCT:  :  De 
membrcs,  jeune 
tears  ct  la  mudoii 


LA  BrBLIOTITEQt'E  rNTVETiSELT.E  va  entrer  dans  sa  annee.  Dcpuis  quntorze 
ansle  nombre  dc  ses  abonncs  avail  phis  que  septuple,  par  une  croissance  osscz  r^'ula-re. 
Mai-  dam  1'aiin  \  1879  la  Revue  a  gagne'  un  nonilirede  MUMffptetm  nouvcaux  pins  de  trois  fois 
aussi  considerable  que  la  moyeune  de-s  ann-'cs  pr.'c.'dentcs  :  e'est  surtout  en  France,  cn  Italie, 
en  Allcmacne,  en  AnzlLterre.  et  dans  d'autres  pays  d'Europe.  qu'cllc  a  trouve  ce  bon  occueil, 
qui  ne  lul  a  pas  fait  uVtuut  non  plus  au-dcla  des  mers,  en  Anitrique  et  dans  1'cxtrOme  Orient.  ' 

Comme  pri-ci'dcmment,  la  Revue  continue™  de  publier  des  travaux  aur  toutcs  les  principales 
'""^ais  litt,Taircs,  pliilosophiques.  politiques,  L'conomiques,  historiques  et 
!  dc  la  nature,  des  neits  de  voyage,  des  esquisscs  de  mccurs,  des  rt-cits 
x>int  dc  vue  de  la  morale,  etc.  etc.  Ellc  compte  un  corps  nombrcux  de 
>mestconnu.  et  qui  s'accroit  chaquc  anm'c  il  mesure  que  son  public 
.rtont  oa  elle  a  pen.-tre.  une  revue  de  la  famillc,  lue  par  tous  sea 
■x.  ellc  inaintiendra  lc  caraclerc  qui  lni  a  valu  la  conflnnce  de  ses  lec- 
a  lExpositiun  univcrsclle  de  1878,sans  cesser  de?chercher  a  repondre 
toujours  mieux  aux  exigences  dc  son  public.  Les  progris  accomplis  dcpuis  l^iiii  gout  un  Eforant 
dc  ccux  dc  1  avenir.  * 

LA  EIBLIOTIlSni  E  UNTVEP.^EI.T.E  public  r.^ulierement  clmque  mois  quatre  chro- 
:v.'iucs_de  Fans,  d  Italic  d  Allcmugne  et  d'Angleterrc  ;_tres  varices  dc  fond  et  de  forme 
Qont  le  succes  n  a  cesse  de  croitrc. 

Du  rcste.  le  proprammc  de  la  Revue  pour  I8B0,  renfermant,  outre  le  sommairc  des  douze 
In  rauona  de  1879. 1  enumeration  de  q  ielques-unsidcs  travaux  qui  scront  publics  prochaincment. 
sera  envoys  rranco  a  route  penonne  desireusc  de  se  renseigner  qui  cn  fcra  le  demands  par 
carte  postale  a  1  une  des  adres8csci-dcssous.  • 

Les  livraisonsdc  la  Revue  constituant  un  volume,  ne  peuvent  5trc  donnees  (rratuitcment  a 
titrc  de  ■p.cimeu,  mail  la  livraison  de  janvier  18ao_qui  paraitra  du  20  au  2j  deecinbre.-sera 
^X^Kf^U^^aiJV^iif^ii^^J0^  Peraonneanlen  fcra  la  clcmandc  au  Bureau 
I  ll.l.IOi  !IR  jl  .   I  st\ EK>KLI.I.,  I. au.annc.  Suisse, avec  deux  shillings  cn  timbrcs- 
postc,  lesquels  seront  deduits  du  pnx  dc  rabounement,  s'il  est  pris  ensuite  a  la  mime  adresse. 

rria.  BIBLIOTnfcOUE  UNTVERSELLE  parait  a  Lausanne,  au  commencement  de  clinque 
mois,  par livraisons  dc  pres  de 200  pages.  o.,™.^™ 

PRIX  DE  L'ABOXNEJIEXT  FRAXCO  PAR  LA  POSTE  : 
(Les  obonnements  portent  du  commencement  de  chaquc  trimestre.) 


Union  r 
Unl 


,-_ilc  univcrselle  :  Angleterre,  Europe,  Etats- 
d  Amenque,  Canada    Un  aDi 


. ;  Six  mois,  lis. 
ON  S'ABONNE: 
Lausanne,  Bureau  dela  Bli;LiOTHE<jr/E  Uxivekselle. 

Sq^anrclrMHA^HFT"5S  t*  T-OWFLI..H  Great  Marlborough  Street ;  Dcr.Atr  &  Co.,  37  Soho 
Ti  i'i IVvu ■  if? P  '.  «-fi°".J  Kl"2  W'l'">m  Street.  Stran-1  ;  D.  NlTTT,  270  Strand- 
Xrcbn  KB.  57  Lu    ate  Hill ;  Williams  «c  Noboatb,  14  Henrietta  Street.  ' 

NOTICE. -Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers',  £3  3s. 

AMITY    FAIR   ALBUM.     Eleventh  Series.  Containing 

filL,^Po.^u'l^'',i,^e<1<I!,r.'nStl!.c.Xc'r  ,87s  (meludine  a  special  Portrait  from 
NoVetrelatin"'h?cre"0n'  Gladatone.  M.P.)  together  with  the  LetterpreS 

A .complete  List  or  the  Portraits  contained  in  each  volume  of  the  Album,  and  in 
to SteOffir"  "  Vanltj FalrT1    ^   "  tonrarded  frec  on  application 

London  :  "  Vanity  Fair  "  Office,  12  Tavistock  Street.  Covcnt  Garden. 


V 


Now  ready,  at  all  Newsagents  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  OJd 

CANITY  FAIR  WINTER  NUMBER,  containing  Portraits, 

drawn  from  the  life,  of  TWO  CELEBRATED  PERSONAGES,  to-cther  with 
Biographical  Notices  by  Jehu  Junior,  and  Articles  on  the  Politics  ofthc  Year— 
The  Fighting  at  Kilcrca-Socicty  in  the  Off  Season-Thc  Sport  of  the  Year—The 
Story  of  Mrs.  Peter  Kync-Thc  Fashions  of  the  Year—Historical  Talcs  Retold— 
Readable  Books  of  the  Last  Six  Months,  tee. 
 Lovjon:  "Vanity  Fair"  Office,  12  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


JTOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION.— See  THE  BUILDER-  View 


STANDARD  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,    Ratiocinative  and 

Inductive.   By  Joun  Stuaut  Mill.   Tenth  Edition.   2  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  Jonx  Stuart  Hill.   2  vols.  Svo.  30s.  or  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON'S 

PHILOSOPHY.   By  Joiim  Stuart  Mill.   8vo.  IGs. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the 

HUMAN  MIND.   By  James  Mill.   With  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical. 

2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

THE   HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from 

Tlmles  to  Comte.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32s. 

CHIPS    from    a    GERMAN  WORKSHOP. 

Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Cus- 
toms.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.   4  vols.  Svo.  £2  ISs. 

EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Preface  by 
B.  Mahtiseau,  M.A.   5  vols.  8vo.  63s. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.    By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

3  vols,  crown  Svo.  24s. 

The   INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN  ;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  0.  Sandars,  M.A. 
8vo.  18s. 

KEITH    JOHNSTON'S    GENERAL  DIC- 

TIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Medium 
8vo.  42s. 


Musi,  aPd  4^a^x^^j^S^^SSA  S"&££££- 

t,  &C.-4U.  i  bj  post,  4  jd._46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


London  Improvement.-;, 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


NOW  READY,  AT  SMITH'S  AND  OTHER  BOOKSTALLS. 


Price  Is. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  "CALEB  WILLIAMS," 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN'S  "  IRON  CHEST." 

By  E.  FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED  BY  DARLING  &  SON,  35  EASTCHEAP,  E.C. 
THE   NEW  PEERAGE. 

Just  published,  royal  Svo.  1,530  pp.  cloth  gilt,  42s. 

THE    PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE, 
AND  KNIGHTAGE  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE,  1880. 

By  JOSEPH  FOSTER. 

With  upwards  of  1,400  Woodcuts  of  Arms  of  Peers  and  Baronets,  full-page 
Engravings  of  the  Royal  Arms  and  the  Insignia  of  the  various  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood, and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 

All  the  Coats  of  Arms  have  been  revised  and  corrected  by  the  records  of  the 
College  of  Arms  and  the  Lyon  Office. 

In  the  Pedigrees  the  collateral  branches  are  more  fully  given  than  in  any  other 
work. 

It  contains  also  a  hitherto  unpublished  list  of  the  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  com- 
piled by  Robert  Milne,  of  Edinburgh,  soon  after  the  Union,  and  a  chapter  o£ 
Addenda  to  the  Baronetcy,  entitled  "  Chaos,"  including,  among  other  matters, 
notes  upon  some  doubtful  claims  to  the  title  of  Baronet. 

M  It  is  lucid,  reliable,  admirably  arranged,  splendidly  printed— a  volume  which  must  be 
placed  in  all  libraries,  public  as  well  as  private."—  Whitehall  IUoiew. 


WESTMINSTER :  NICHOLS  &  SONS,  25  PARLIAMENT  STREET. 
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MESSRS.  C.  KECtAN  PAUL  &  CO.'S  NEW  -  BOOKS. 


TENNYSON'S   SONGS.     Set  to  Music 

Various  Composers.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Cusins. 
half  morocco,  25s. 


by 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  21s. ; 


Dedicated  by  express  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

I  to  h 


"  Mr.  Cusins,  the  editor  of  the  collection,  has  < 
posers,  English  and  foreign,  including  some  of  t 
Every  one  has  been  intent  upon  doing  his  best  t 

"  This  sumptuous  volume  contains  forty-five 
thirty-h've  being  new  and  composed  expressly 
the  distinguished  names  of  the  musicians.  T 
suitable  present  for  persons  of  musical  proeliviti 

"An  important  and  eminently  seasonable  p) 
prises  some  of  the  most  celebrated  English  and  1 
volume  cannot  be  too  stronuly  commended  to  lo 


aid  no  less  than  thirty-six  com- 

L  renowned  musicians  now  living  

the  peiieral  success."— Times. 
by  the  Poct-Laurente,  the  settings  of 

work  The  songs  are  worthy  of 

k  is  a  handsome  quarto,  and  a  more 
I  not  be  de-ired." — Academy. 

)n  The  list  of  contributors  com- 

musician-f  This  tastefully  bound 

rs  of  nrti^tic  BQTls."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  choice  of  the  text  lias  Veen  judiciously  mo^e,  Mid  the  result  is  a  series  of  charming 
lyrics  such  as  the  greatest  musicians  mteht  gladly  accept  as  incitement  to  their  best  powers. 

 Here  will  be  tound  abundant  variety  in  style  and  treatment  ;  and  the  volume  will  not 

only  serve  as  an  acceptable  gift-Uoolt  of  the  season,  but  will  retain  a  permanent  interest  irre- 
spective of  time  or  period."—  Daily  News. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  variety  of  stvlc  resulting  from  the  large  number  of  con- 
tributors who  have  been  engaged  for  the  volume  ;  it  will  su!hee  to  s;iy  that  he  must  indeed  be 
hard  to  please  who  can  find  nothing  here  suited  to  li  s  special  taste.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  volume  is  dedicated  by  special  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  that  its  clear 
printing,  fine  paper,  and  elegant  binding  make  it  a  most  suitublc  and  attractive  present." 

Athtncewn. 

TENNYSON'S  "IN  MEMORIAM."   A  New 

Edition,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  a  miniature  Portrait  in 
eau  forte  by  Le  Rat.  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cam»ron,  bound  in 
limp  parchmeut,  antique,  Us. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 

THE    CRAYFISH:   an  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Zoology.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S*.  Crown  Svo.  with  82  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  5s. 

Vol.  XXVIII.  International  Scientific  Series. 

*»*  An  edition  of  '250  copies,  all  of  which  aie  numbered  and  signed,  has 
been  prepare.!  on  large  paper,  and  will  be  issued  immediately.  These  contain 
the  first  impressions  of  the  wood  engravings  carefully  printed  at  hand-press, 
price  15s. 

THE   MASTERS  of  GENRE  PAINTING. 

Largo  crown  Svo.  with  16  Illustrations,  cloth. 


By  Fhkdekick  Wedmore. 
price  "s.  Gd. 


"There  is  much  in  this  boolt  that  deserves  cordial  praise  The  reading  can  give  nothing 

but  pleasure  to  the  rapidly-widening  circle  of  those  who  arc  interested  in  art  and  artists." 

Academy. 


and  PAST. 

The  Vicar  of  Honvcnstow, 


By 

'  &c. 


GERMANY  — PRESENT 

the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of  * 
2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  cloth,  21s. 

"Nowadays,  when  Germany  U  attracting  so  much  attention,  a  book  like  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  is  of  great  value  we  advise  all  readers  who  sincerely  desire  to  inform  themselves 

concern  in   Germany  to  read  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  volumes."— ,1  t/tcnwvm. 

NEW  WORK  BY  COUNT  MOLTKE. 

NOTES  of  TRAVEL;  being  Extracts  from 

the  Journals  of  Count  Moltke.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Ps. 

JOHN    DE    WITT.— HISTORY  of  the 

ADMINISTRATION  of  JOHN  DE  WITT,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland. 
By  James  Geddes.   Vol.  I.  1G23— 1G54.  Demy  Svo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  15s. 

JESUS  of  NAZARETH.    Embracing  a  brief 

Sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the  time  of  nis  Birth.  By  Edward  Clodd, 
Author  of  "  The  Childhood  of  the  World,"  &c.   Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 

THE  ANGLICAN  MINISTRY  ;  its  Nature 

and  Value  in  Relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood :  an  Essay.  By  ARTHUR 
Hutton,  M.A.,  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  With  a  Preface  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  NP.WJU.3T,  Founder  of  the  same  Congregation  in  England. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    to  the 

HEBREWS  ;  its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated,  with  a  Critical 
Analysis  of  the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.  By  Edward 
Byron  Nicholson",  M.A.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  London  Institution. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  fld. 

SERMONS  to  NAVAL  CADETS.  Preached 
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